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Foreword 


The seven-volume Encyclopedia of World History is a comprehensive reference to the most impor¬ 
tant events, themes, and personalities in world history. The encyclopedia covers the entire range 
of human history in chronological order—from the prehistoric eras and early civilizations to our 
contemporary age—using six time periods that will be familiar to students and teachers of world 
history. This reference work provides a resource for students—and the general public—with con¬ 
tent that is closely aligned to the National Standards for World History and the College Board’s 
Advanced Placement World History course, both of which have been widely adopted by states and 
school districts. 

This encyclopedia is one of the first to offer a balanced presentation of human history for a truly 
global perspective of the past. Each of the six chronological volumes begins with an in-depth essay 
that covers five themes common to all periods of world history. They discuss such important issues 
as technological progress, agriculture and food production, warfare, trade and cultural interactions, 
and social and class relationships. These major themes allow the reader to follow the development 
of the world’s major regions and civilizations and make comparisons across time and place. 

The encyclopedia was edited by a team of five accomplished historians chosen for being special¬ 
ists in different areas and eras of world history, as well as for having taught world history in the 
classroom. They and many other experts are responsible for writing the approximately 2,000 signed 
entries based on the latest scholarship. Additionally, each article is cross-referenced with relevant 
other ones in that volume. A chronology is included to provide students with a chronological ref¬ 
erence to major events in the given era. In each volume an array of full-color maps provides geo¬ 
graphic context, while numerous illustrations provide visual contexts to the material. Each article 
also concludes with a bibliography of several readily available pertinent reference works in English. 
Historical documents included in the seventh volume provide the reader with primary sources, a 
feature that is especially important for students. Each volume also includes its own index, while the 
seventh volume contains a master index for the set. 


Marsha E. Ackermann 
Michael J. Schroeder 
Janice J. Terry 
Jiu-Hwa Lo EIpshur 
Mark F. Whitters 
Eastern Michigan University 
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Chronology 


2,000,000 b.c.e. First Genus Homo Emerges 

First example of early humanoids emerge in Africa. 

1,000,000 b.c.e. Premodern Flumans Migrate out of Africa 
Prehumans move from Africa into West Asia and 
elsewhere. 

100,000 b.c.e. Homo sapiens in East Africa 

Homo sapiens communities are established in East 
Africa. 

40,000 b.c.e. Paleolithic Era 

Paleolithic era lasts to about 10,000 when Mesolithic 
era begins. 

7000 b.c.e. Neolithic Era in Fertile Crescent 

Neolithic societies based on agriculture emerge in the 
Fertile Crescent, present-day Iraq and Syria. 

6000 b.c.e. Neolithic Societies in Europe, Asia, and 

Western Hemisphere 

Neolithic cultures spread around the world. 

5500 b.c.e. Egyptians Weave Flax into Fabric 

In Egypt, flax threads are woven together to create 
fabric for the first time. 


4400 b.c.e. Horses Domesticated 

The domestication of horses provides an important 
new mode of transportation. 

3500 b.c.e. Cuneiform Writing 

The Sumerians, in present-day Iraq, are the first group 
to develop a written script called cuneiform. Archae¬ 
ologists have discovered thousands of clay tablets 
with Sumerian cuneiform writing on them. 

3500 b.c.e. Bronze Made 

Bronze is made for the first time in a process whereby 
copper is combined with tin to create a new metal 
that can be used in many tools. 

3500 b.c.e. Sumerian Civilization 

Sumerian civilization, with city-states and agriculture 
with irrigation systems, is established in the Fertile 
Crescent. 

3250 b.c.e. Paper Made of Papyrus Reed 
The first known paper is produced in Egypt. 

3200. b.c.e. South America 

Beginnings of complex societies along the northern 
Peruvian Pacific coast. 
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3200 b.c.e. Hieroglyphic Writing 

The Egyptians develop hieroglyphic writing. This 
style was gradually replaced by the Greek system. 

3050-2890 b.c.e. Egypt’s First Dynasty 

King Menes creates the first dynasty of Egypt and 
unites Egypt into a single kingdom, bringing together 
the two separate Lower and Upper kingdoms. 

3000 b.c.e. First Chariots 

The first known use of wheels for transport occurs in 
Sumer; they are used both for transport and on early 
chariots. 

2900 b.c.e. Great Pyramid Built 

The Great Pyramid of Khufu (Cheops) at Giza out¬ 
side present-day Cairo is built around 2900. It takes 
4,000 stonemasons and as many as 100,000 laborers 
to build the pyramid. 

2900 b.c.e. Indus Valley 

Civilization begins in the Indus Valley. Most of the 
peoples of the Harappan civilization live either near 
or in the city of Harappa or Mohenjo-Daro. 

2700 b.c.e. Epic of Gilgamesh 

In the Fertile Crescent, the epic poem on the founding 
of Uruk, the first major city, is created. 

2700 b.c.e. Founding of China 

Chinese mythical ruler Yellow Emperor becomes leader 
of tribes along the Yellow River plain. Chinese writers 
accept him as the founder of the Chinese nation. 

2700 b.c.e. Early Minoan Culture 

The Minoan civilization emerges on the island of Crete. 

2686-2613 b.c.e. Egypt’s Third Dynasty 

The Third Dynasty is founded by Pharaoh Djoser. 

2613-2498 b.c.e. Egypt’s Fourth Dynasty 

The Fourth Dynasty is founded by the Pharaoh 
Sneferu. He builds the pyramid at Dahshur. 

2350-2198 b.c.e. Three Emperors of China 

Period of the mythical Three Emperors—Yao, Shun, and 
Yu —whose reigns are remembered as a golden age. 

2341-2181 b.c.e. Egypt’s Sixth Dynasty 

During the course of the Sixth Dynasty, the powers of 
the pharaoh decrease. The growing power of the nobil¬ 
ity limits the absolute power of the Egyptian kings. 


2340 b.c.e. Sargon, King of Akkad 

Sargon builds Akkad as the new seat of government 
and unites all of the Sumerian cities into one centrally 
organized empire. 

2205-1766 b.c.e. Xia Dynasty 

Founded by Emperor Yu, it is traditionally accepted 
as China’s first historic dynasty. 

2060 b.c.e. Third Dynasty of Ur Founded (Sumeria) 
Ur-Nammu of Ur seizes power from Utukhegal and 
creates a new Sumerian dynasty. Under his son Shulgi 
the empire of Ur extends as far as Anatolia. 

2055 b.c.e. Mentuhotep II Reunifies Egypt 

After a period of strife between the nobles and the 
kings known as the First Intermediate Period, King 
Mentuhotep reunites the kingdom under a new 
dynasty. 

2000 b.c.e. Great Stone Palaces at Knossos 

The stone palaces at Knossos and Malia are built on 
Crete at around 2000. 

2000 b.c.e. Babylonians Develop Mathematic System 
The Babylonians develop a mathematical system 
based on units of 60. They also divide a circle into a 
360 units. 

2000 b.c.e. Preclassic Period in Maya Zones 

Permanent settlements mark the emergence of the 
Early Preclassic Period in the Maya zones of Meso- 
america. 

1991-1786 b.c.e. Amenemhat I Founds the Middle 

Kingdom 

Amenemhat I reduces the power of the nobles and 
establishes a strong central government. 

1900 b.c.e. Cotton Used for Textiles in Asia and Fish¬ 
nets in Peru 

Beginning around 1900 b.c.e., the Harappans begin 
growing and weaving cotton into fabric; Pacific 
Coast polities in central Peru continue growing and 
weaving cotton into fishnets, providing a maritime 
basis for the emergence of Andean civilizations. 

1900 b.c.e. Mycenaeans Arrive in Greece 

Around 1900 b.c.e., the Mycenaeans arrive from the 
north and gain control of Greece. This is the period 
of Greek history written about by Homer and known 
as the Heroic period or Mycenaean age. 
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1900 b.c.e. Middle Minoan Culture 

Minoan culture reaches its high point with the con¬ 
struction of great palaces at Phaistos. 

1766-1122 b.c.e. Shang Dynasty 

The Shang dynasty under Tang the Successful replaces 
the Xia in 1766. The 30 kings of Shang dynasty rule 
a largely agricultural society that is established in the 
Yellow River plain. 

1792 b.c.e. Hammurabi Conquers Mesopotamia 

Hammurabi extends the power of Babylon over all 
of Mesopotamia and develops first codified law in 
Hammurabi’s Code. 

1720-1570 b.c.e. Hyskos Dynasties XV and XVI 

Sensing the declining power of the Egyptian dynas¬ 
ties, the Hyksos invade Egypt from Syria-Palestine 
and establish their capital at Avaris; they rule as if 
they were Egyptian pharaohs. 

1500 b.c.e. Aryans Conquer Harappan Civilization 

The Harappan civilization declines before 1500 due 
to natural causes. The weakened Harrappans are 
quickly conquered by northern invaders from the Eur¬ 
asian steppes known as Aryans. With it the Vedic age 
begins. 

1500-1000 b.c.e. Early Vedic Age in India 

Indo-European or Aryan peoples spread across the 
Indo-Gangetic plains in northern India. 

1595 b.c.e. Hittites Conquer Babylon, Introduce Char¬ 
iot Warfare 

The Hittites, under the command of King Mursilis, com¬ 
bined with the Kassites, defeat the Babylonian army. 

1580 b.c.e. New Kingdom of Egypt 

The New Kingdom is established by the pharaoh 
Ahmose who forces the Hyksos out of the Nile Delta 
in 1570 b.c.e. 

1540 b.c.e. Egyptians Defeat Nubians 

Ahmose subjugates Nubia in present-day Sudan. 

1450 b.c.e. Greeks Conquer Minoans 

After trading with the Minoans for a long period of 
time, the Mycenaeans conquer them. 

1400 b.c.e. Iron Age in Western Asia 

The use of iron by the Hittites gives them a military 
advantage. 


1375-1360 b.c.e. Akhenaten IV 

In 1379, Akhenaten IV becomes pharaoh and the 
Egyptian Empire begins to weaken. 

1300 b.c.e. Andean Civilizations 

Beginnings of complex societies in the Lake Titicaca 
Basin in the Andean highlands. 

1288 b.c.e. Ramses II Fights the Hittites 

Ramses II fights to regain control of the territory 
seized by the Hittites. Ramses fights the Hittites at the 
Battle of Kadesh. 

1240 b.c.e. Philistine Kingdom Established 

The Philistines establish themselves in the coastal 
plain of present-day Israel. 

1240-1100 b.c.e. Israelites Established 

Tradition has it that the Israelites, after escaping from 
Egypt, establish themselves in Canaan. The Israelites 
organize into 12 tribes and take control of the land 
through a combination of military victories and polit¬ 
ical assimilation. 

1200 b.c.e. Olmec Civilization in Mexico and Central 

America 

Olmec culture flourishes from 1200 to 500 in Meso- 
america. 

1186 b.c.e. Ramses III 

Ramses III of the Twentieth Dynasty, the last power¬ 
ful pharaoh of Egypt. 

1184 b.c.e. Trojan War 

Legend has it that the Greeks unite under the com¬ 
mand of Agamemnon and attack Troy in Asia Minor. 
After a long siege, the Trojans are forced to submit to 
the Greeks. 

1140 b.c.e. Second Babylonian Empire Begins 

After an extended period of domination by the Kas¬ 
sites, the second Babylonian empire emerges. 

1122-256 b.c.e. Zhou Dynasty in China 

King Wu defeats the Shang dynasty and establishes 
the Zhou dynasty. 

1122-771 b.c.e. Western Zhou 

After King Wu’s death, his brother the duke of 
Zhou consolidates the power of the Zhou dynasty 
under a feudal system that operates successfully 
until 771. 
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1122 b.c.e. First Contact between China and Korea 
Kija, a Shang prince, and his followers, fleeing the Zhou 
conquerors, establish several settlements in Korea. 

1100 b.c.e. Development of Phoenician Alphabet 

Phoenicians inherit a script of consonants and add 
vowels to form a basis for an alphabet. 

1100 b.c.e. Hallstatt Culture 

Iron is used for the first time in Austria. From Austria 
the use of iron spreads throughout Europe. 

1090 b.c.e. Nubia Becomes Independent 

With the breakup of the New Kingdom, Nubia once 
again becomes independent of Egypt. 

1090 b.c.e. New Kingdom Dissolved 

The end of the New Kingdom coincides with the end 
of the Ramesid dynasty, and Egypt enters a long period 
of turmoil. 

1070 b.c.e. Collapse of Assyria 

The Assyrian Empire collapses under the assault of 
Aramaeans and Babylonians. 

1050 b.c.e. Chavin Culture in Peru 

Chavin civilization begins to extend over Peru. 

1010 b.c.e. King Saul 

Saul, the first king of the Israelites, is killed by the 
Philistines and succeeded by King David. 

1000 b.c.e. Middle Preclassic in Maya Zones 

End of the Early Preclassic period and beginning of the 
Middle Preclassic in the Maya zones of Mesoamerica. 

995 b.c.e. King David Captures Jerusalem 

King David captures the Jebusite city of Jerusalem 
and makes the city the capital. 

945-730 b.c.e. Libyans Rule Egypt 
About 945, Libyan settlers, under Shishak, seize con¬ 
trol of Egypt and found the Twenty-second Dynasty. 

922 b.c.e. King Solomon 

King Solomon reigns from 961 to 922. During his 
reign, he consolidates the kingdom of Israel. 

900 b.c.e. Etruria 

The Etruscans spread in Italy, taking control and 
forming a loosely connected league of cities. 


814 b.c.e. Carthage Founded 

Phoenicians, from present-day Lebanon, create a 
colony at Carthage, in present-day Tunisia, and it 
becomes an important world power in its own right. 

800-300 b.c.e. Upanishads Written 

Indian ascetics write a collection of 108 essays 
on philosophy that are incorporated into Hindu 
teachings. 

800 b.c.e. Chavin Culture in Peru 

Chavin culture complex emerges in Peruvian Central 
Highlands and central Pacific coast regions. 

780-560 b.c.e. Greek Colonies Established 

The Greeks establish a series of colonies in Asia 
Minor. 

776 b.c.e. First Olympic Games 

Sacred truces among the Greek city-states allow the 
gathering of athletes for regular competitions. 

770-256 b.c.e. Eastern Zhou 

The Zhou capital at Hao is destroyed by invading 
northern tribesmen. A new capital is established 
to the east at Luoyang, starting the Eastern Zhou 
period. 

753 b.c.e. Rome Founded 

Tradition has it that Rome was founded in 753; its 
founder is Romulus, said to be the son of a princess 
of Alba Longa. 

747-716 b.c.e. Kushite Conquests in Egypt 

The Kushite ruler Piy moves down the Nile from 
present-day Sudan and conquers large parts of Egypt, 
including Thebes and Memphis. 

722 b.c.e. Kingdom of Israel Falls 

After a three-year siege, Samaria (the capital of Israel) 
falls to the Assyrians, who take some 20,000 Israel¬ 
ites into slavery. 

707-696 b.c.e. Kushite Dynastic Rule over Egypt 

King Shabako establishes rule over Egypt and adopts 
many old Egyptian customs. 

660 b.c.e. Empire of Japan Established 

According to legend, Jimmu Tenno invades Japan’s 
main island Honshu. There he establishes himself as 
Japan’s first emperor. He creates the Yamato family 
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and is believed to be a direct ancestor of Japan’s cur¬ 
rent emperor. 

650-630 b.c.e. Second Messenian War 

The Messenians led by Aristomenes revolt against 
Sparta; after 20 years, Sparta subdues the rebellion 
and reorganizes itself into a military state. 

650 b.c.e. Assyrians Destroy Babylon 

An attempted revolt against the Assyrians by the Baby¬ 
lonians results in the destruction of Babylon. 

626 b.c.e. Chaldean Empire Founded by Nabopolasser 
The Chaldeans take control of Babylon and establish 
a new dynasty. 

621 b.c.e. Greek Lawgiver Draco 

Athens is ruled by an oligarchy, but a nobleman, 
Draco, is appointed to create a code of laws. 

612 b.c.e. Nineveh Captured and Assyrian Empire Ends 
Nineveh, the capital of Babylon, is captured by a 
coalition of armies. The seizure of Nineveh is fol¬ 
lowed by the capture of Harran in 610, ending the 
Assyrian Empire. 

600-300 b.c.e. Hundred Schools of Philosophy in China 
All China’s classical schools of philosophy develop 
during this era of political division as the Eastern 
Zhou kings lose power. 

594 b.c.e. Solon Becomes Archon 

Athens experiences a period of social and politi¬ 
cal upheaval and Solon, an esteemed Athenian, is 
appointed ruler of Athens. 

588 b.c.e. Nebuchadnezzar Takes Jerusalem; Babylo¬ 
nian Captivity 

Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylonian army takes Jerusalem, 
destroys the Jewish Temple, and takes many Jews into 
captivity. He builds the Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 

566 b.c.e. Gautama Buddha 

Prince Siddhartha founds Buddhism, which rejects 
the Vedic Hindu caste system and the Vedas. 

560 b.c.e. Peisistratus Rules Athens 

Following the resignation of Solon, Athens is gov¬ 
erned by a group of leaders. One of them is Peisistra¬ 
tus, who makes three attempts to seize power, finally 
succeeding on the third attempt. 


559 b.c.e. Cyrus the Great 

Cyrus declares himself king of both Persia and 
Media. 

558 b.c.e. Zoroastrianism Is Founded 

Zoroaster begins his work as a prophet for the reli¬ 
gion of the Persians. 

550 b.c.e. Laozi and Daoism 

Laozi is the mythical founder of philosophy Daoism 
and reputed author of its classic the Daodejing. 

540-468 b.c.e. Mahavira Founds Jainism 

Jainism is an extremely ascetic religion that offers an 
alternative to Vedism-Hinduism. 

539 b.c.e. Cyrus Takes Jerusalem 

Cyrus allows the Jews who had been conquered by 
the Babylonians to return to Jerusalem after his defeat 
of the Babylonians. 

525 b.c.e. Persians Conquer Egypt 

The end of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty when the last 
pharaoh is defeated by King Cambyses II of Persia. 

521 b.c.e. Darius 

Cyrus is succeeded by Darius I in 521. Darius spends 
the first years of his administration suppressing 
revolts that develop throughout the empire. Darius 
reorganizes the Persian Empire into separate prov¬ 
inces, or satraps, each with its own governor and 
tax system. 

516 b.c.e. Darius Invades Indus Valley 

Darius invades India, capturing the Indus Valley, 
which is annexed to the Persian Empire. 

509 b.c.e. Roman Republic Founded 

The Roman Republic is founded, and Junius Brutus 
and Tarquinius serve as the first consuls of Rome. 

508 b.c.e. Athenian Democracy Established by Cleis- 

thenes 

Cleisthenes is appointed ruler, enacts fundamental 
reforms that become the basis of the golden age of 
Athens, and creates the assembly made up of Athe¬ 
nian males. 

499 b.c.e. Greek City-States Revolt 

The Ionian Greek city-states in Asian Minor revolt 
against Persian rule. 
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490 b.c.e. Battle of Marathon 

The army of Athens and its allies meet the Persians on 
the plains of Marathon, about 22 miles from Athens. 
The decisive Greek victory at Marathon ends the 
immediate Persian threat. 

480 b.c.e. Thermopylae and Salamis 

The Persians’ quest for world domination is stopped 
for the second time, allowing the flowering of Greek 
civilization, especially in Athens. 

479 b.c.e. Founding of Confucianism 

Confucius—China’s greatest philosopher—founds 
the school of Confucianism, which becomes China’s 
state philosophy in the second century b.c.e. 

470-391 b.c.e. Moism Is Founded 

Moism, a school of philosophy, is founded by Mozi. 
It flourishes during the Hundred Schools era in China 
and subsequently dies out. 

460 b.c.e. Age of Pericles 

The age of Pericles lasts from 461 (when Pericles 
becomes the dominant politician in Athens) until 429. 
It is a period of expanding democracy at home and 
increasing imperialism abroad. 

431-404 b.c.e. Peloponnesian War 

For 27 years, Athens and Sparta engage in warfare. 
The war ends with a Spartan victory. 

429 b.c.e. Hippocratic Oath 

Named after the famous Greek physician, the oath is 
still taken by contemporary physicians. 

400 b.c.e. Andean Civilizations 

Decline of Chavin culture complex in Central High¬ 
lands and central Pacific coast and the rise of Pukara 
polities in northern Titicaca Basin. 

400 b.c.e. Late Preclassic in Maya Zones 

The end of the Middle Preclassic period and beginning of 
the Late Preclassic in the Maya zones of Mesoamerica. 

400 b.c.e. Decline of the Kush 

Kushite kingdom with capital at Meroe, in present-day 
Sudan, begins to decline. 

399 b.c.e. Socrates Dies 

Socrates, the foremost Greek philosopher, who taught 
Plato, author of the Republic, dies. Their work had a 
major impact on Western thought. 


390 b.c.e. Axum Kingdom in East Africa 

Axum kingdom based in Ethiopia expands its rule 
and ultimately defeats the Kushite kingdom. 

371 b.c.e. Battle at Leuctra 

Sparta is defeated at the Battle of Leuctra by Epae- 
minondas of Thebes. The defeat shatters the myth 
of Spartan invincibility and ends Sparta’s hegemony 
over Greece. 

359 b.c.e. Philip II 

Philip II becomes regent of Macedonia and reorganizes 
the army to make it one of the strongest in Greece. 

334 b.c.e. Alexander the Great 

Alexander the Great leads a Greek army of 35,000 
soldiers into battle against the Persian army led by 
Darius III at Granicus. Alexander’s troops gain the 
upper hand and kill or capture half of the Persian 
army, which is forced to retreat. 

331 b.c.e. Battle of Gaugamela 

Darius III and the Persian Empire make a final stand 
in October 331 at Gaugamela near Arbela in the 
heart of Assyria. Nearly 1 million men face an army 
of 50,000 Macedonians under Alexander. Forced to 
flee the battlefield, Darius is pursued and eventually 
assassinated, thereby ending the Persian Empire. 

330 b.c.e. Reforms of Shang 

Lord Shang becomes chief minister of the state of Qin 
in China and begins to implement legalism as its state 
philosophy. 

326 b.c.e. Mauryan Empire 

The Maurya dynasty is founded in India by Chandra- 
gupta Maurya. It will unite most of the Indian sub¬ 
continent plus Afghanistan. 

321 b.c.e. Ptolemy 

Ptolemy, ruler of Egypt, defeats Antigonus at the Bat¬ 
tle of Gaza. Ptolemy is supported by Seleucus, who 
goes on to reconquer Babylonia. 

300 b.c.e. Yayoi Culture in Japan 

This neolithic culture replaces the more primitive 
Jomon culture. 

300 b.c.e. Euclid Publishes Elements 

The Greek mathematician Euclid, living in Alexan¬ 
dria, publishes a 13-volume work called Elements that 
lays out, for the first time, the principles of geometry. 
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300 b.c.e. Bantus in Western Africa 

Bantus in western Africa use iron implements, skills 
perhaps gained from Kushites. 

269-232 b.c.e. Mauryan Empire 

Ashoka expands the Mauryan Empire of India to its 
maximum. He converts to Buddhism and convenes 
the third Buddhist Council. 

265-241 b.c.e. First Punic War 

The First Punic War is fought between Rome and 
Carthage over claims to Sicily. 

245 b.c.e. Third Syrian War 

The Third Syrian War starts when Ptolemy Ill’s sis¬ 
ter is killed by his former wife. Ptolemy responds by 
invading the Seleucid Empire, advancing all the way 
to Bactria. 

240 b.c.e. Archemides Shows Value of Pi 

Archemides, the Greek mathematician, is the first to 
determine the value of pi. He also successfully calcu¬ 
lates the area of a circle. 

218-201 b.c.e. Second Punic War 

Carthage and Rome fight a 17-year war. It takes place 
in both Italy, which is attacked by Hannibal, and then 
Carthage. Rome is victorious. 

221 b.c.e. Qin State Unifies China 

Qin state in northwestern China establishes a 
national dynasty and begins imperial age in Chinese 
history. 

216 b.c.e. First Macedonian War 

The first Macedonian War breaks out when Philip V 
of Macedonia invades Illyria. The Romans use their 
superior naval forces to stop the Macedonians. 

209 b.c.e. Maotun Unites Xiongnu Tribes 

The Xiongnu nomadic tribes will become dominant 
in the steppes and formidable foes of China for the 
next three centuries. 

206 b.c.e. Xiang Yu Attempts to Unify China 

With the end of the Qin dynasty, Xiang emerges as 
the strongest contender for leadership of China. He is 
defeated by Liu Bang in 202 b.c.e. 

202 b.c.e. Han Dynasty in China 

Founded by commoner Liu Bang, the Han consolidates 
the imperial tradition begun in the Qin dynasty. 


200 b.c.e. Bantu Migrations in Africa 

Bantu migrations from western Africa into central and 
southern Africa begin and last for several hundred 
years; Bantus are largely agriculturalists. 

195 b.c.e. Wei Man Establishes Kingdom in North 
Korea 

Wei Man flees China with followers and sets up rule 
centered at Pyongyang in Korea. His family rules 
until China annexes northern Korea in 109 b.c.e. 

195-180 b.c.e. Empress Lu of China 

Wife of Liu Bang, she rules as regent after his death; 
she attempts but fails to establish her own dynasty. 

149 b.c.e. Third Punic War 

The Roman army lands at Carthage and lays siege to 
the city. After a three-year siege, the Romans capture 
Carthage and destroy the city. 

149-148 b.c.e. Fourth Macedonian War 

The Macedonians led by Andricus rebel against Roman 
rule. The Romans defeat the Macedonians and make 
Macedonia a province of Rome. 

144 b.c.e. Aqueducts in Rome 

The Romans develop an extensive aqueduct system to 
bring water to Rome. 

141-87 b.c.e. Han Wudi 

His reign sees successful Chinese offensives against the 
Xiongnu and the beginning of Chinese dominance of 
Central Asia. The Silk Road flourishes and Confucian¬ 
ism becomes China’s state ideology. 

138 b.c.e. Zhang Qian “discovers” Central Asia for 
China 

His epic journeys leads to Chinese interest in Central 
Asia and East-West trade via the Silk Road. 

Ill b.c.e. Annam Conquered by Han China 

Annam (North Vietnam) comes under Chinese politi¬ 
cal rule and cultural influence. 

108 b.c.e. Northern Korea Conquered by Han China 
It comes under Chinese political rule and cultural 
influence. 

100 b.c.e. Nabatean City of Petra 

Nabateans, an Arab tribe, establish a thriving 
commercial state at Petra in present-day southern 
Jordan. 
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91-88 b.c.e. Social War 

The Social War breaks out when Italians who are not 
citizens of the Roman Empire revolt. 

87 b.c.e. Sima Qian completes The Historical Records 
Sima Qian writes the complete history of the Chinese 
world up to his time, which becomes the exemplar of 
later Chinese historical writing. 

82 b.c.e. Consul Sulla Enters Rome 

Consul Sulla returns to Rome after subduing oppo¬ 
nents of Roman rule. Sulla is elected dictator of 
Rome. 

73 b.c.e. Third Servile War 

The most famous slave revolt, known as the Third 
Servile War, is led by the slave Spartacus, a gladia¬ 
tor; Spartacus and his men seize Mount Vesuvius, and 
thousands of slaves flock to his support. 

69 b.c.e. Cleopatra 

Cleopatra reigns as queen of Egypt from 69 to 30 

B.C.E. 

65 b.c.e. Pompey’s Conquest 

Roman forces under Pompey defeat Mithridates VI, 
king of Pontus. Pompey forces Mithridates to flee to 
the eastern Black Sea region and then to Armenia. 

60 b.c.e. Triumvirate 

Julius Caesar, Pompey, and Marcus Crassus form the 
first triumvirate to rule Rome. 

57 b.c.e. Caesar Defeats Tribes 

Julius Caesar defeats the Celtic Helvetica tribes from 
what is present-day Switzerland at Bibracate in pres¬ 
ent-day France. 

55 b.c.e. Caesar Invades Britain 

Caesar leads Roman troops across the Straits of Dover 
and returns to England the next year with a larger 
force to defeat the Catuvellauni and establish Roman 
sovereignty over parts of England. 

50 b.c.e. Kingdoms of Korea Founded 

The kingdoms of Korea are founded around 50 b.c.e. 
There are the Koguryo in the north, Silla in the south¬ 
east, and Pakche in the southwest. 

49 b.c.e. Caesar Crosses the Rubicon 

Julius Caesar and his army cross the Rubicon in 
northern Italy. By crossing the Rubicon, Caesar defies 


the Senate and is guilty of treason. Pompey is forced 
to flee as Roman soldiers flock to Caesar, who suc¬ 
cessfully gains control of all Italy. 

44 b.c.e. Caesar Assassinated 

Caesar is assassinated by a group of Roman senators 
that includes Marcus Brutus. The death of Caesar is 
followed by a power struggle between Mark Antony 
and Octavian. 

43 b.c.e. Cicero Assassinated 

Cicero, the great Roman orator, denounces Antony. In 
retaliation, Antony orders the assassination of Cicero. 

42 b.c.e. Antony Defeats Cassius 

Mark Antony battles the forces of Cassius at Philippi. 
Cassius is defeated and commits suicide. Twenty days 
later, forces under Brutus are also defeated, and Bru¬ 
tus commits suicide. 

37 b.c.e. Herod the Great 

Herod the Great is recognized by the Roman Senate 
as king of Judaea. The Hasmonean dynasty that had 
ruled Judaea until this period allies themselves with the 
Parthians, who are defeated by Mark Antony’s forces. 

31 b.c.e. Battle of Actium 

Mark Antony and Octavian fight a naval battle at 
Actium off Epirus in western Greece. Although the 
battle is decisive, Antony and his love, Cleopatra, flee 
to Egypt, where Antony’s army surrenders. Antony 
and Cleopatra kill themselves soon after. 

27 b.c.e. Octavian 

Octavian becomes the “Augustus,” and the era of the 
Roman Empire begins. 

c.e. The Common Era begins with the birth of Jesus Christ, 
although Jesus probably is born between 7 and 4 b.c.e. 

6 c.e. Herod Deposed 

Herod Archelaus is deposed by the Roman emperor 
Augustus. 

9 c.e. German Tribes Destroy Roman Legions 

Three Roman legions are defeated by a German army 
led by Ariminus, thereby ensuring German indepen¬ 
dence from Rome. 

9 c.e. Xin Dynasty 

Wang Mang usurps the Han throne, ending the West¬ 
ern Han dynasty and establishes the Xin dynasty. 
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18 c.e. Red Eyebrow Rebellion 

Peasant rebellion in China contributes to the down¬ 
fall of Wang Mang’s usurpation. 

25-220 c.e. Eastern Elan Dynasty 

After the death of Wang Mang, the Elan dynasty is 
restored, called the Eastern Elan. 

30 or 33 c.e. Jesus Crucified 

Jesus Christ is put to death by the Romans in Jerusalem. 

39 c.e. Revolt of Trung Sisters 

Unsuccessful revolt of Annam (North Vietnam) from 
Chinese rule. 

64 c.e. Rome Burns 

The city of Rome is nearly destroyed in a catastrophic 
fire. The fire is said to have been set by the emperor 
Nero. 

66 c.e. Judaea Rebels against Rome 

A rebellion breaks out in Jerusalem against Roman 
rule. The Romans dispatch an army from Syria to quell 
the revolt, but it is destroyed on the way to Jerusalem. 

68 c.e. Year of the Four Emperors 
Four separate emperors rule Rome. 

70 c.e. Jerusalem Falls 

Titus succeeds in capturing Jerusalem; he burns Jeru¬ 
salem, killing or selling into slavery tens of thousands 
of Jews. 

78 c.e. Kushan Empire 

The Kushan dynasty is established by King Kanishka. 
It extends from Afghanistan to the Indus Valley and is 
the melting pot of Greco-Roman, Persian, and Indian 
cultures. 

79 c.e. Mount Vesuvius Explodes 

Mount Vesuvius erupts, destroying the Roman cities 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

96-180 c.e. Five Good Emperors 

Starting with Emperor Marcus Nerva, Rome is ruled 
by five individuals who become known as the Good 
Emperors. 

100 c.e. Emergence of Moche Culture in Peru 

Moche culture, which is hierarchical with warrior- 
priest kings, emerges in Peru and flourishes until 
approximately 700 c.e. 


100 c.e. Terminal Preclassic Period in Maya Zones 
The end of the Late Preclassic period and beginning 
of the Terminal Preclassic in the Maya zones of Meso- 
america. 

122 c.e. Hadrian’s Wall Is Built 

The Roman emperor Hadrian orders the construction 
of a defensive wall stretching 70 miles across north¬ 
ern England to keep out the Scottish tribes. 

132 c.e. Bar Kokhba Revolt 

The Jews of Jerusalem rise up in rebellion in 132 after 
the Romans build a temple to Jupiter on the site of 
the Jewish Temple. The revolt is led by Simon bar 
Kokhba and Rabbi Akiba ben Joseph but is ultimate¬ 
ly crushed. 

167 c.e. German Tribes Invade Northern Italy 

The German tribes cross the Danube River and attack 
the Roman Empire. 

180 c.e. Marcus Aurelius Dies 

Marcus Aurelius dies and is succeeded by his son, 
Commodus. Commodus is the first emperor since 
Domitian to succeed by virtue of birth, rather than by 
assassination. 

184 c.e. Revolt of the Yellow Turbans 

A peasant revolt in China contributes to the fall of the 
Eastern Han dynasty. 

200 c.e. Teotihuacan in Mexico 

Teotihuacan, a vast urban center with pyramids and 
public buildings in Mexico, flourishes to c. 600. 

220 c.e. Han Dynasty ends 

Last Han emperor is forced to abdicate. 

220-265 c.e. Three Kingdoms in China 

Era of wars between three regional states—Wei, Shu 
Han, and Wu—for control of China. 

250 c.e. Early Classic Period in Maya Zones 

Beginning of the Early Classic Period in the high¬ 
lands and lowlands of the Maya zones of Meso- 
america. 

265-589 c.e. Period of Division 

Northern China is ruled after 317 by nomadic dynas¬ 
ties of Turkic ethnicity, while southern China remains 
with ethnic Chinese dynasties. Buddhism is dominant 
in both north and south. 
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267 c.e. Queen Zenobia Rules Palmyra 

Zenobia rules rich trading entrepot at Palmyra in 
northeastern present-day Syria and fights against 
Roman domination until her defeat in 272. 

300 c.e. Axum Kingdom in East Africa 

Axum kingdom rules Ethiopia and later much of pres¬ 
ent-day Sudan after defeating Kushites; under King 
‘Ezana, Ethiopia becomes a Christian country. 

320 c.e. Gupta Dynasty 

The Gupta Empire is founded by Chandragupta I. 
Under his successor the Gupta Empire extends to 
include all of northern India. 

324 c.e. Constantine the Great 

Constantine the Great initiates a civil war of succes¬ 
sion against his potential rivals for the throne. In a 
series of engagements that culminates in 324 at the 
Battle of Adrianople (in present-day Turkey), Con¬ 
stantine defeats his rivals and becomes the undisputed 
emperor of all Rome. 

330 c.e. Byzantium 

Constantine the Great dedicates his new capital at 
Byzantium, renamed after himself as Constantinople. 

337 c.e. Roman Empire Divides 

Constantine dies, and the empire is divided with the 
Western Roman Empire governed from Rome and 
the Eastern Roman Empire governed by Constanti¬ 
nople. 

357 c.e. Battle of Argentoratum 

At the Battle of Argentoratum in 357, the Roman 
general Julian drives the Franks from Gaul, thus re¬ 
establishing the Rhine as the frontier of the empire. 

376-415 c.e. Chandragupta II 

India reaches its golden classical age. Both Buddhism 
and Hinduism flourish. 

376 c.e. Ostrogoths Invaded 

The Huns, a nomadic Mongol people, sweep in from 
Asia and defeat the Ostrogoth Empire. 

378 c.e. Valens Killed by Visigoths 

After their defeat by the Huns, the Visigoths seek 
refuge in the Roman Empire. The Roman emperor 
Valens gives them permission to cross the Danube as 
long as they agree to disarm, but the Visigoths are 
mistreated by Roman officials and revolt. 


405-411 c.e. Fa Xian Travels to India 

Chinese Buddhist monk travels to India, records 
Gupta culture, and returns to China with Buddhist 
manuscripts. 

407 c.e. Romans Withdraw from Britain 

Western Roman Emperor Honorius withdraws his 
troops from Britain. 

410 c.e. Rome Sacked by Visigoths 

After a decade of battles, the Visigoths under Alaric 
sack Rome in 410. 

439 c.e. Carthage Captured by Vandals 

The Roman city of Carthage is captured by Vandals 
under the command of Genseric, who makes Car¬ 
thage his capital. 

441 c.e. First Saxon Revolt 

The first Saxon revolt against native Britons occurs 
in 441. 

451 c.e. Attila the Hun Defeated 

Attila faces the Visigoths and Romans together in 
the Battle of Chalons (Chalons). Attila is defeated 
and forced to withdraw. 

455 c.e. Saxons Crushs Britons 

At the Battle of Aylesford in Kent, England, the Sax¬ 
ons led by Hengst and Horsa defeat the Britons. This 
battle is an important step in the Saxon conquest of 
Britain. 

455 c.e. Vandals Sack Rome 

The Vandals attack and invade Rome. 

476 c.e. Western Roman Empire Ends 

The Western Roman Empire ends after Emperor 
Romulus Augustulus is deposed by German merce¬ 
naries at Ravenna. The German mercenaries then 
declare themselves rulers of Italy. 

486 c.e. Roman Occupation of Gaul Ends 

The last Roman emperor of France is defeated by 
Clovis I, king of the Salian Franks, and Clovis estab¬ 
lishes the Kingdom of the Franks. 

488 c.e. Ostrogothic Kingdom of Italy 

Theodoric I (the Great) invades northern Italy at 
the request of the Byzantine emperor. He conquers 
Italy and establishes the Ostrogothic Kingdom of 
Italy. 
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500 c.e. Ghanaian Kingdom in West Africa 

The Ghanaian kingdom in western Africa rises to 
power and reaches its apogee of power in 1050. 

500 c.e. Svealand 

The first Swedish state, Svealand, is founded around 
500. The Goths inhabit the southern part of the Scan¬ 
dinavian Peninsula. Much of what is known about 
early Sweden is taken from the epic Beowulf, written 
in 700 c.e. 

500 c.e. Introduction of Zero 

Indian mathematicians revolutionize arithmetic by 
introducing zero (0) to number systems. 

503-557 c.e. Persian-Roman Wars 

Between 503 and 557, three successive wars—interrupt¬ 
ed by periods of peace—are fought between the Persian 
Empire and the Eastern Roman Empire. In 567 a peace 
is reached under which Rome agrees to pay the Persians 
30,000 pieces of gold annually, the borders between the 
empires are reaffirmed, Christian worship is to be pro¬ 
tected in the Persian Empire, and regulations regarding 
trade and diplomatic relations are delineated. 

507 c.e. Kingdom of Franks 

Clovis defeats the Visigoths under Alaric II at the Bat¬ 
tle of Vouille. The Visigoths retreat into Spain, where 
they retain their empire. 

530 c.e. Western Monasticism 

Saint Benedict formulates his rule, enabling monas¬ 
teries in Europe to preserve treasures of civilization as 
the Roman Empire decays. 

532 c.e. Nika Revolt 

A popular uprising against the emperor Justinian 
occurs in Constantinople, but the emperor, with the 
support of Empress Theodora, crushes the revolt. 

537 c.e. Hagia Sophia Basilica Built 

The Hagia Sophia in Constantinople is completed. 
The basilica represents the apogee of Byzantine archi¬ 
tecture. It was later made into a mosque by the Otto¬ 
mans in 1450. 


550 c.e. Gupta Empire Ends 

India is disrupted by rebels and Huna invaders. 

552 c.e. Battle at Taginae 

The Byzantine army invades Italy and defeats 
the Ostrogoths using a combination of pikes and 
bows. 

552 c.e. Buddhism Introduced to Japan 

Buddhist missionaries from Korea reach Japan and 
begin to influence the Yamato court. 

558-650 c.e. The Avars 

The Avars, a Turkish Mongolian group, form an 
empire that extends from the Volga to the Hungarian 
plains. In 626, they lay siege to Constantinople but 
are forced to withdraw. 

565 c.e. Justinian the Great 

Justinian the Great dies in 565, bringing to an end 38 
years of rule as leader of the Byzantine Empire. Under 
his stewardship, the empire expands to include all of 
North Africa and parts of the Middle East as well as 
Italy and Greece. Under Justinian, the first comprehen¬ 
sive compilation of Roman law is issued, known as 
Justinian’s Code. 

572 c.e. Leovigild, King of Visigoths 

Leovigild, king of the Visigoths, reinvigorates the 
empire and extends Visigoth dominance over all of 
the Iberian Peninsula. 

581 c.e. Sui Dynasty Reunites China 

After nearly four centuries of internal divisions 
and strife, China reunites under the leadership of 
Yang Jian under the Sui dynasty. Yang uses Bud¬ 
dhism, Daoism, and Confucianism to help unite the 
realm. 

598 c.e. Pope Greogory Obtains 30-Year Truce 

Gregory the Great is the first monk to become pope; 
he controls the civil affairs of Rome and expands the 
power of the church. Gregory also negotiates a 30- 
year truce with the Lombards to ensure the indepen¬ 
dence of Rome. 
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FOOD PRODUCTION 

Survival in the face of the elements has been the struggle for most of human existence on the planet. 
Since their emergence, Homo sapiens have invested most of their time in hunting and food gather¬ 
ing and staying warm and dry during the periods known as the ice ages. Modern human beings 
migrated from their first home in Africa into Europe, Asia, Australasia, and the Americas, probably 
following herds of bison and mastodon, an early source of food. They were so successful in their 
hunting that many animal herds were reduced to the point of extinction. 

As the climate changed and the ice receded, new possibilities for food production occurred. 
Our human ancestors began to gather edible plants and learned how to domesticate them. This was 
an agricultural revolution that allowed them to break free from their nomadic past and establish 
sedentary communities. Along with cultivating plants came the domestication of animals, probably 
first dogs and then livestock that would provide meat, milk products, as well as hides for clothing. 
Some animals became beasts of burden. In the division of labor between genders, women assumed 
domestic roles that included cooking, tending small animals, and weaving, while men did the farm¬ 
ing, hunting, and herding of large animals. These new methods of food production could produce 
surpluses, which in turn allowed larger communities to develop, advancing civilization. Where con¬ 
ditions did not allow agriculture, nomadism continued. By and large, nomads existed on the fringes 
of the civilized world, and they failed to develop written languages. The agricultural revolution 
occurred first in Mesopotamia and spread afterward to Asia and Europe. 

Fertile Crescent. Mesopotamia, or the Fertile Crescent, developed the world’s first cities, so it 
is not surprising that wheat and barley were first cultivated there. Irrigation and the drainage of 
swamps also first occurred there, around 5000 b.c.e. From time immemorial the Nile River over¬ 
flowed its banks bringing fertile silt and water to the narrow and prolific floodplain. When the Nile 
failed, social upheaval and revolution often followed. 

In China, agriculture began along the Yellow River valley around 10,000 b.c.e. with the domesti¬ 
cation of millet, barley, and other crops. Rice was first grown along the Yangtze River valley around 
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5000 b.c.e. and later became the staple food for much of Asia. By 3000 b.c.e. the Chinese had 
invented the plow, and by 400 b.c.e., iron-clad farming implements. The agricultural revolution 
occurred along the Indus River valley before 5000 b.c.e., where farmers cultivated wheat, barley, 
peas, and other crops. 

Farming became common across Europe by 3500 b.c.e., but for centuries afterward, farmers 
worked a piece of land until the soil wore out, then simply moved on to virgin fields. Such practice is 
roughly the same as the “slash and burn” farming of seminomadic communities in Africa, Asia, and 
the Americas, still in use to the present day. A remedy for soil depletion was crop rotation: One plant 
replenished what another plant took from the soil the previous season. This method was practiced 
first in Europe around 1400 b.c.e. In the Western Hemisphere the agricultural revolution began first 
in Mexico, perhaps around 5000 b.c.e. The “three sisters” of diet in this part of the world—maize, 
beans, and squash—provided a balanced diet and source of nutrition for the indigenous people, and 
they required little labor to produce. 

Beasts of Burden. The first beasts of burden to be domesticated were the donkey, the buffalo, 
and the camel, all by 3000 b.c.e. The llama was used in the Andes Mountains in South America. 
Animal husbandry lagged behind in the Americas because horses died out early in this part of 
the world and were only reintroduced by Europeans after 1500 c.e. Over the centuries people 
as far separated as the Celts and Chinese adopted the horse to great advantage. However, at 
first the horses were mainly used to pull war chariots; later for cavalry, and not commonly for 
agricultural labor. 

Human diet throughout the world largely consisted of cereal grains, beans, vegetable oils, fresh 
vegetables and fruits, dairy products, occasional fresh meat, and fermented beverages made from 
either fruit or grains. Consumption of cereals came in many forms, but in Europe, the Near East, 
and the Americas mainly through coarse bread. White bread, made of fine wheat flour without 
the germ, was most highly prized throughout the Roman Empire and beyond. In 350 b.c.e. a 
new strain of wheat suitable for such bread was cultivated in Egypt, and Egypt and North Africa 
thereafter became a granary for the Mediterranean peoples. Fruits and vegetables were consumed 
locally. Trade and migrations introduced new plants across Eurasia and Africa and resulted in great 
improvements in food production. Sub-Saharan Africa produced food surpluses with the introduc¬ 
tion of the banana by the Malay peoples (of present-day Indonesia). Because of this fortuitous event, 
in the fourth century b.c.e. the city-states of Nigeria were able to flourish. Another revolutionary 
product, sugarcane, was cultivated in India and the East Indies from 100 b.c.e., but its dissemina¬ 
tion to Europe waited for the discovery of a process of refinement. Instead, honey and concentrated 
fruit were used for sweetening throughout much of the ancient world. 

The New World offered a variety of plants not available in the Old World, most important 
maize, but also cacao, papaya, guava, avocado, pineapple, chilies, and sassafras. Several of the 
more common foods today originally come from the Americas: peanuts, potatoes, and tomatoes. 
The relationship between abundant food and community development was readily apparent in this 
hemisphere: Where farming flourished (Mesoamerica and South America), city-states and civiliza¬ 
tions abounded; but where farming lagged (North America), population centers were few and less 
organized. The “discovery” of the Americas by Western explorers had an enormous impact on diet 
and nutritional resources throughout the world. 

SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Many ancient cultures were fascinated with the movement of the heavenly bodies because people 
thought that they exerted influence on earthly events. The ancients carefully observed astral rhythms 
and computed how the seasons fit this schedule. Sumer, one of the earliest Mesopotamian cities, left 
behind the first calendar (354 days) by 2700 b.c.e. 

China had developed a calendar system very similar to the modern one by 1400 b.c.e. In Cen¬ 
tral America the Maya developed an amazingly accurate calendar that could predict eclipses and 
planetary conjunctions that mirrored the modern way of calculating years, based on a commonly 
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accepted event like the birth of Christ. Dionysius Exiguus (a Christian) invented the current dating 
system in the sixth century c.e. 

Metal Forging. Copper smelting began in Catal Huyuk (perhaps the earliest city excavated, 
found in modern-day Turkey) before the Bronze Age. However, the people in northern Thailand 
were the first to make bronze (an alloy of tin and copper) around 4000 b.c.e. The first bronze 
foundry in China developed around 2200 b.c.e. Craftspeople among the Hittites of western Asia 
perfected iron making for their weapons by 1200 b.c.e.; iron work was also known in central 
Africa. The Iron Age reached China by 500 b.c.e. Being cheaper to produce than bronze, iron soon 
found widespread use in war and farming. The Chinese began casting iron a thousand years before 
Europeans did. At about the same time they began to cast iron the Chinese also began to make steel. 
Researchers have recently uncovered a Chinese belt buckle made of aluminum, showing that they 
began to refine this metal some 1,500 years before Europeans. In the Andes area gold smelting, used 
largely for jewelry, developed around 200 b.c.e. After 600 c.e. Western Hemisphere cultures also 
began to smelt silver and copper but never processed iron or bronze. Rubber was first found among 
the Chavin culture of the Andes around 1100 b.c.e. 

Scientific Tools and Speculation. Peoples of the Near East were the first to develop writing. They 
used papyrus, animal skins, and clay tablets. The earliest surviving writing in China was found incised 
on animal bones and turtle shells and cast into bronze vessels. The Chinese invented paper around 
the beginning of the Common Era, a much cheaper medium than silk and less cumbersome than clay 
tablets or metal. 

Western civilizations made strong contributions to the speculative disciplines of mathematics and 
sciences. The abacus was invented in the Near East around 3000 b.c.e., an indication of fascination 
for numbers, mathematics, and the sciences. Famous scientists include Pythagoras (500 b.c.e.), who, 
in addition to figuring out useful things related to triangles, developed both scientific and eccentric 
theories about the physical universe. Euclid (300 b.c.e.) is still studied today for his insights in geom¬ 
etry, and his theory profited another Greek mathematician, Aristarchus, who computed the distance 
between the Sun and the Moon c. 280 b.c.e. Archimedes in turn figured out pi and invented such 
simple machines as the lever and the pulley. Greek astronomers also made observations and deduc¬ 
tions that were unparalleled until Galileo during the European Renaissance. 

Chinese mathematicians were first to use exponential formulae and scientific notation (200 
b.c.e.) and utilized several other innovations: the magnetic compass (1 C.E.), “negative numbers” 
(100 c.e.), and north-south, east-west parallels in maps (265 c.e.). 

Industry and Medicine. Two civilizations used the wheel to advantage in their development. 
They were the Sumer (c. 3000 b.c.e.) and the Shang dynasty in China (c. 1700 b.c.e.). One practi¬ 
cal application of the wheel is the wheelbarrow, invented by the Chinese in the first century c.e. 
Other “wheels” of great benefit but unrelated to transportation were the potter’s wheel, found in 
Mesopotamia as early as 3500 b.c.e., and the water wheel, a technology of hydrology invented 
around 500 b.c.e. The wheel was not used in transportation in the Western Hemisphere. 

The Egyptians were the earliest glassmakers (c. 1500 b.c.e.), but by 100 b.c.e. Syria became 
a major exporter of high-quality glasswares. In manufacturing cloth the Chinese were the first to 
domesticate the silkworm and to cultivate mulberry trees during the Neolithic Period. Silk-weaving 
technology then spread elsewhere and by 550 c.e. had reached the Byzantine Empire. Cotton was 
woven and traded in the Indus River valley around 2500 b.c.e. Although cotton growing and spin¬ 
ning are adopted by other cultures, Indian textiles remain famous throughout the period. 

The Chinese have a long and venerable history of homeopathy and natural remedies in health 
care. Acupuncture started in China (2500 b.c.e.). The Mesoamericans are known to have acquired 
a vast knowledge of the medicinal use of plants. Chroniclers in the New World listed some 1,200 
indigenous medicinal plants that sprang from native treatments and traditions. The Greek world 
is known for its well-published and imitated physicians, as well as remedies for ailments. The 
famous Greek physician Hippocrates wrote the Corpus Hippocraticum (400 b.c.e.), a textbook 
for medical doctors. Other Greek physicians of note included Erasistratus of Chios who explained 
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heart valves (250 c.e.) and Galen (third century c.e.), whose medical writings provided advice for 
centuries to come. 

SOCIAL AND CLASS RELATIONS 

The social structure of the earliest civilizations shows hierarchies and a concentration of power 
among certain elites. There were few matriarchal societies in the ancient world; most were patri¬ 
archal and polygamous among the wealthy social classes. As civilizations developed and expanded, 
their social structures often had to be modified. Sometimes this resulted in a decentralization of 
power, even on rare occasions, as in ancient Greece, in democracy. At other times changes were 
forced by foreign invasions. 

Egypt. The apex of Egyptian society was the pharaoh since he (or more precisely, his “house” or 
the institution that he incarnated) stood as the intermediary between the world of gods and of human 
beings. The pharaoh’s main duty was to maintain maat, an apotheosized state of cosmic balance or 
justice for his whole realm. Pharaoh owned vast tracts of land and sometimes vied with priests for con¬ 
trol and status. His office was hereditary and dynastic. History records one woman, Hatshepsut, who 
served as regent for more than 20 years until the son of the previous pharaoh could assume power. 

When the Nile failed and Egyptian life was disrupted, the ruling dynasty lost credibility and pro¬ 
vincial administrators, the priestly class, or foreigners intervened, resulting in the installing of a new 
dynasty. One group of outsiders who seized power sometime around 1600 b.c.e. was the Hyksos, a 
Semitic people. However, by 1300 b.c.e. a native dynasty had returned to power, and the outsiders 
were expelled. The conservative nature of Egyptian society, reinforced by the regularity of the Nile 
and the insularity of the land, made for few social and class changes in its long history. 

India. Plentiful artifacts and architectural remains from the Indus River civilization survive but 
so far the writing has not been deciphered. The Indo-Europeans brought social and class changes 
when they settled in northern India around 1500 b.c.e. Their hierarchic and warlike society can 
be seen in the mythology narrated in their Sanskrit scripture, the Vedas. Their class structure and 
suppression of native peoples resulted in the imposition of the caste system that dominates Indian 
society to this day. Although the Indo-Europeans did not settle in southern India, they nevertheless 
influenced the darker-skinned Dravidian people there, who also adopted the caste system. Aryan 
religion was modified around 500 b.c.e. by new concepts introduced by the Upanishads and by new 
protest religions called Buddhism and Jainism. After reaching its maximum influence from the reign 
of Emperor Ashoka (c. 280 b.c.e.) to the Gupta dynasty (c. 350 c.e.), Buddhism largely faded from 
Indian society but spread to China and Southeast Asia. 

China. Rulers of the Shang dynasty (c. 1700-1100 b.c.e.) established themselves as the sole 
intermediary between the human world and the spirit world, as did its successor, the Zhou (Chou) 
dynasty (c. 1100-256 b.c.e.). Zhou rulers relied on a network of feudal relations to extend the Chi¬ 
nese empire and claimed their right to rule under the concept called “mandate of heaven.” This was 
a double-edged sword as heaven rewarded virtuous rulers and punished unjust ones through giving 
the people the right to revolt. 

The decline of Zhou power and centuries of civil wars culminated in the unification of China 
under the Qin (Ch’in) dynasty. The Qin unified their conquest through the imposition of absolute 
government power, under an ideology called Legalism. The brief experiment with Legalism made 
the next dynasty, Han, turn to Confucianism. Confucian society divided the people into four non- 
hereditary social classes: the scholar-officials, farmers, artisans, and merchants. Confucians taught 
that the family was the center of society. It remained China’s official ideology from the second cen¬ 
tury b.c.e. to the 20th century c.e. 

Preliterate nomads along its northern frontier confronted the sedentary Chinese civilization. 
The most formidable among them from the late Zhou to the post-Han era were called the Xiongnu 
(Hsiung-nu), whose defeat by the Han rulers after c. 100 b.c.e. led to the opening of the Silk Road 
that would link China with India, Central Asia, Persia, and Rome. In addition to the exchange of 
economic goods, Buddhism and some Western ideas entered China via this commercial route. 
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Classical Greece. For all the democratic reforms attributed to the ancient Greeks, only Athens 
and its allies accepted this form of “equality under the law,” and even then the rights were brief in 
duration and limited to male citizens. Because of the stubborn autonomy that each city-state claimed 
for itself, it is hard to sum up Greek social and class relationships. In general, Greeks despised kings, 
prized local identities, often quarreled among themselves, and nonetheless cooperated in matters of 
athletic competition. They also agreed about the superiority of the Greek language, religion, and 
commerce compared with those of other peoples. They rarely mixed with non-Greek “barbarians.” 
Non-Greek slaves, who did the work too undignified for Greeks to do, were grudgingly accepted. 
Family and marriage were valued because survival depended on having enough children so that the 
next generation would protect the city with an army and take care of the citizens in old age. 

Rome. Early Rome overturned its Etruscan kings and became a republic dominated by a group 
of men who made decisions for all the citizens. These leaders were called senators, and they came 
from an aristocratic class called the patricians. Commoners (or plebeians) owned small plots of land 
and were full citizens of the early republic, but their role in government was limited to veto power 
of plebiscites and election of their own spokesmen, called tribunes. Class struggles led to civil wars 
and the disintegration of republican institutions. 

As Rome acquired land outside the Italian peninsula, two changes occurred that affected Roman 
society: First, the patrician class benefited because successful wars increased its wealth and power; 
second, the old system of running Roman politics failed to cope with the new empire’s demands. 
The plebeians abandoned their small farms and moved to the city for economic opportunities. 
Rome’s leaders were increasingly compelled to provide “bread and circuses” to keep the unem¬ 
ployed citizens content. Popular disenchantment with the new arrangements and the leaders’ ten¬ 
dency to foment civil war motivated the likes of Julius Caesar and Mark Antony to experiment with 
new forms of government. Though the office of Caesar (a term that came to mean both emperor and 
demigod) proved popular, there was still an undercurrent of discontent from classes as diverse as the 
original patricians of the Republic days and newly acquired slaves, numbering up to one-third of the 
city’s population. Spartacus led a throng of disgruntled slaves in 73 b.c.e., requiring eight legions to 
quash the uprising. Julius Caesar, the hero of the new imperial age, was murdered in the Senate by 
old guard Republicans on the Ides of March, 44 b.c.e. 

The Caesars adapted by expanding the opportunities for citizenship and by giving slaves and 
freedmen opportunities to gain wealth and improve their status. However, there is no evidence that 
wealth disparities diminished over the whole imperial period. The steady rise of inadequacies of the 
Roman religion led to the spread of Christianity among all ranks for Roman society. 

The Americas. Mesoamerican and Andean peoples became more hierarchical and stratified 
as urbanization increased. Birth, lineage, and occupation determined one’s place in these civiliza¬ 
tions. The overall class structure was pyramidal with the ruler and nobility on top, followed by 
a priestly class, a warrior class, merchants and traders, artisans and crafts workers, then agricul¬ 
turalists, with servants and slaves on the bottom. The whole schema was cemented together by 
a mythology that resembled that of Shang China or pharaonic Egypt: The gods approved of the 
elites as guardians of the secret lore concerning such things as astronomy, calendrical calcula¬ 
tions, and ritual, which enabled them to stay in power. While there is some evidence of lower- 
class discontent, the preponderance of evidence indicates that wars, invasions, and ecological 
bottlenecks—not internal class conflicts—were primarily responsible for the decline of classic 
Mesoamerican civilizations. 

Literary Classics and Monasteries. The ability to read and write was considered almost magi¬ 
cal by potentate and peasant alike in the ancient world. This fascination with the written text 
explains why those ancient religions that survived are scripture based. Reading and writing became 
particularly useful as cities and civilizations required more complex administration and organiza¬ 
tion. At first, writing was complicated and unwieldy (such as Egyptian hieroglyphs and Chinese 
pictographs), and few could master the thousands of symbols in each written language. As a result 
certain societies honored the scholarly class or compelled their administrators to pass literacy tests 
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(such as in China under the influence of Confucianism, beginning in the Han dynasty). In the New 
World only the Maya devised a written language utilizing a system of 800 glyphs. 

Some ancient scripts evolved and became syllabic or hybrids of pictures and sounds (such as 
Mesopotamian cuneiform), which reduced the number of symbols from thousands to hundreds. 
When Ugarit reduced its symbols to 30, cuneiform became the standard script in the Near East for 
laws and literature. The Phoenicians were important because they perfected the alphabet letters to 
represent sounds. Soon the Greeks added vowels, and the alphabet as we know it was invented. The 
alphabet was simple enough that many could learn it and gain access to literature and history and 
thus power. Israel gave an institutional place to the prophet as a critic of the ruling king and priest, 
and the prophet’s critique—once it was written down—became a powerful statement to future 
generations about the limits of power. Greece flourished in the fifth century b.c.e. in the arts and 
sciences because it too encouraged literacy among its people. 

In many civilizations monastic societies were seen as separate from the secular society. The roots 
for Western monasticism came from Anthony of the Desert (late 300s c.e.) and the “Desert Fathers 
and Mothers” of Egypt (300-500 c.e.), indicating Eastern Christian influence on the Latin Church. 
Benedict (c. 500 c.e.) is called the father of the monastic movement in the West. His rule came at a 
critical time for Western civilization, because various barbarian tribes had broken through the fron¬ 
tiers and were destroying cities and institutions, yet the empire had taken few measures to preserve its 
manifold cultural heritage. The monasteries of Benedict and his followers provided an alternate society, 
a counterculture with its own meritocracy and value system. By the end of the period it was the monas¬ 
teries that powerfully preserved culture and encouraged progress: They showed hospitality to displaced 
refugees, they developed and retaught agricultural techniques, they recopied precious manuscripts, and 
they eventually returned to recivilize the people that were once were proud Roman citizens. The only 
Western library of the sixth century c.e. that functioned after Rome’s decline was Benedict’s at Vivari¬ 
um. Similarly, Hindus and Buddhists honored monastic institutions as well as individual ascetics. 

TRADE AND CULTURAL EXCHANGES 

From the beginning humans have migrated and mixed with one another. The first migration took 
place out of Africa to the Near East some 100,000 years ago, when humans spread across Europe 
and Asia. The ice ages provided land bridges for travel to parts of Oceania (60,000 b.c.e.) and 
North America (14,000 b.c.e.). DNA tests indicate that every human living in the far corners of the 
world can be traced back to a common ancestor in Africa. This prehistoric wanderlust continued 
after the beginning of civilization, enriching the civilization’s heritage. Archaeological records shows 
that the “cradles of civilization” were not so isolated. 

Even the most advanced of empires had contacts with lands and peoples that they considered out¬ 
siders and inferiors. For example, Mesopotamia (3000 b.c.e.) could produce food for its burgeoning 
population and cities along the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers, but where would it obtain copper and 
tin for bronze making, except in far-off Cyprus? Ancient Egypt (2600 b.c.e.) acted as though it had 
everything it needed because of the Nile, but where would it get its wood and ivory, not to mention its 
slaves, except from Semitic peoples in Phoenicia and Syria? These interactions are confirmed by physi¬ 
cal remains found by archaeologists in each of these respective sites. As history progressed and wealth 
and resources became more concentrated around cities, trade and cultural exchanges become more 
deliberate. In fact, a reliable barometer of the health of a civilization can be found in the level of 
trade and exchange it maintains with others. 

Along with the movement of goods among the ancient cities in the river valleys of Mesopota¬ 
mia, Egypt, India, and China, there were movements of peoples and tribes that affected the balance 
of power and development. One of the most significant migrations for later language and cultur¬ 
al development involved the expansion of Indo-European peoples around 1600 b.c.e. from their 
homeland between the Black and Caspian Seas. For reasons unknown they moved in several direc¬ 
tions: toward present-day Iran and India, toward the Mediterranean Sea into Europe, and toward 
the Middle East into Mesopotamia. Those who moved into Iran gave their land its name. By 500 
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b.c.e. the descendants of these Aryans, under Cyrus the Great, had conquered the largest empire the 
world had yet seen. In India these hierarchical foreigners replaced the Indus River valley city-states. 
The new society had an Indo-European language, known as Sanskrit, and its religion based on the 
Vedic scriptures replaced the religion of the natives. 

Cultural Penetration and Subversion. Indo-Europeans met with stiff cultural resistance from 
the Dravidian people of southern India. Their harsher views moderated, and eventually the 
hybridization of their Vedic religion and local cultures emerged. All of these profound changes 
were the results of the Indo-European encounter with the peoples of India and resulted in the 
development of several great religions. The Indo-Europeans also moved to the south and west 
of their original homeland. They marched into Mesopotamia around 1600 b.c.e. and formed 
the Hittite Empire but could not keep control of the ever-shifting puzzle of native city-states. 
All that remained of the Hittite legacy was the war-making technology of chariots, war horses, 
and iron weapons. In the West they made an impact on the Mediterranean world, replacing the 
dominant Minoan civilization of Crete with their Mycenaean culture. Greek language, litera¬ 
ture, and ethnic identity resulted with the mixing of the Mycenaeans and later immigrants called 
Dorians and Ionians. 

The Indo-European Greek culture formed the underpinnings of modern Western civilization. 
Greek culture captivated the Romans, who conquered the Greeks and were in turn conquered 
by the higher Greek civilization. Eventually, Roman patricians insisted on their sons being edu¬ 
cated by Greek tutors, or on sending their sons to Athens for schooling. Most important, modern 
Romance languages (French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese) came from the same Latin-Greek- 
Indo-European family. 

Another people who profoundly influenced other civilizations through their travels were the 
Phoenicians, a seafaring and adventurous people from modern Lebanon who settled as far away as 
Britain and even navigated around the Horn of Africa. Their greatest contribution to world prog¬ 
ress was the invention of the alphabet. With an alphabet of 24 letters, simplifying earlier writing 
systems of Egyptian hieroglyphics and Sumerian cuneiform, the Phoenician script was adopted by 
the Greeks, who incorporated vowels, and subsequently by many other cultures. 

Religious Exchanges. Three exchanges did not involve goods or people but, rather, religions: 
Christian influence on Rome, Jewish influence on Islam, and Islamic influence on Europe. Chris¬ 
tianity began in the highlands of Galilee and Judaea. It showed these roots profoundly, especially 
when it directly clashed with the Roman emperor cult, because of its Semitic respect for monothe¬ 
ism and its interpretation of a Jewish doctrine called the “kingdom of God.” Such differences led 
to periodic persecution and martyrdom of Christians under Roman rule. Marginalization only 
increased the appeal of the new religion. By 310 c.e. the Christian message had reached even the 
ruler Constantine, who converted to Christianity, resulting in an era of Christian expansion. The 
early enthusiasm of the Christian preachers had already pushed beyond the traditional territories 
of Diaspora Jews: India claims to have had contact with the apostle Thomas by 50 c.e., Armenia 
by 325 c.e., Axum in Africa by 350 c.e., Persia by 488 c.e., and western Europe by 600 c.e. 

A second surprising cultural contact involved the Diaspora Jews in the Arabian Peninsula. When 
Jews were expelled from their homeland by Roman invasions, they often went into the Eastern 
world instead of the West. One place they congregated was Mecca (500 c.e.), a trading and religious 
center, halfway between Yemen and Egypt and at the crossroads of trade from the Persian Gulf. 
Here they established synagogues and dialogue with their Arab hosts, one of whom the Qur’an says 
was Muhammad. Much of the Qur’an presupposes the stories and ideas of the Jewish Bible. 

Exchange by Conquest. Cultural exchanges also resulted from military conquests and empire 
building. Alexander the Great conducted a campaign against the Persians around 330 b.c.e. Alexan¬ 
der, a Macedonian, had been shaped by the Greek worldview due to his being held hostage in Greece, 
his compliance with Greek customs and lifestyle, his education by the famous Greek philosopher 
Aristotle, and his own personal mission to spread Hellenism abroad. After his lightning-like world 
conquest, he began to set up Greek institutions throughout his empire, demanding Greek as the lingua 
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franca and violently repressing certain native religions (such as Zoroastrianism). He began to demand 
divine homage as king in the manner of the Persians. He diminished the role of Greek city-states and 
increased a sense of being an “empire citizen.” He caused trade between Asia and the Mediterranean 
to increase markedly. His military conquest resulted in profound cultural hybridization. 

Another form of exchange was caused by conquest. Since the third century b.c.e. a nomadic 
people called the Xiongnu had raided and warred with the sedentary Chinese. Chinese victories and 
expansion after c. 100 b.c.e. caused the Xiongnu to migrate westward, creating a snowball effect on 
the Gothic peoples who had settled on the frontiers of Rome for decades. When the Asian nomads 
(also known as the Huns) pushed through Hungary into Roman frontier areas in 376 C.E., the 
Goths fled into the Roman Empire. They first sacked Rome in 410 c.e. In 441 c.e. Attila the Hun 
launched a devastating attack and advanced all the way to Rome. The whole Roman order came 
apart, and the ensuing chaos led to the “Dark Ages.” 

The Mauryan Empire at the end of the fourth century b.c.e. controlled the Indian subcontinent, 
but its cultural influence went far beyond it. Indian Buddhist missionaries began proselytizing in 
Ceylon (Sri Lanka), Afghanistan, and Central Asia, bringing a new religion, as well as Indian civi¬ 
lization. Indian trade and cultural identity not only survived the fall of the Mauryan Empire but 
expanded under the Gupta Empire in the fourth century c.e. The impact of the Indians on Southeast 
Asia was so strong that the region was called “Indianized Asia.” 

China dominated East Asia culturally and politically. Beginning in the second millennium b.c.e. 
Chinese civilization expanded from the Yellow River valley, assimilating various groups of peoples. 
Successive rulers of the Han dynasty incorporated present-day Korea and Vietnam into the Chinese 
empire. They also conquered areas deep in Central Asia, expelling or subjugating nomadic tribes 
including the Xiongnu. By the first century b.c.e. the two great empires, the Roman and Chi¬ 
nese, had extended dominion over much of the Eurasian world, imposing the Pax Romana and the 
Pax Sinica. The resultant trade and cultural interactions along the Silk Road that linked Chang’an 
(Ch’ang-an, the Chinese capital) and Rome by land and sea and that included Southeast Asia, the 
Indian subcontinent, Persia, and the Middle East would survive the fall of both the Roman and Han 
and Gupta Empires. Trade exchanges between Asia and Europe picked up markedly after 500 b.c.e. 
due to several factors, among them improved roads and navigational techniques. New religions also 
encouraged missionaries to go abroad to spread their faiths. 

Throughout Central and South America, from as early as 2000-1500 b.c.e., there are physical 
remains of artifacts that were made in far-away areas of the New World, thus, proof of exchange. 
There was by 1000 b.c.e. a network of pan-Mesoamerican communication that connected central 
and southern Mexico as far south as Nicaragua. These contacts spread farming innovations into 
new adjacent areas. It is possible that the same sharing of information occurred between the Andes 
urban areas and Mesoamerica. The great city of Teotihuacan (450 c.e.) in central Mexico was a 
hub of travel and trade. Its road network connected the city to the North American Southwest, the 
Mayan highlands, and west to the Pacific. 

African connections to the outside world began during the reigns of several Upper Nile pha¬ 
raohs, expanded under the Persian Empire and Ptolemaic dynasty, and reached a high point under 
the Romans, who utilized North Africa as a breadbasket region. Romanized Africa also became a 
base for Christian missionary activity. In fact, the church’s leading early thinker, Augustine, came 
from modern-day Tunisia. Ancient Egypt and later the kingdom of Axum in present-day Sudan 
acted as important links in trade and in the transmission of ideas and technologies between North 
Africa and sub-Saharan Africa. 

URBANIZATION 

The founding of cities depends on several factors but none more important than an abundant supply 
of food and water. For this reason, in the ancient world it was common for cities to be located near 
rivers and coasts. Some examples of this principle at work are the cities of the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers in Mesopotamia, the Yellow and Yangtze Rivers in China, the Indus River in India, and the 
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Nile River in Egypt. Other factors can also explain the location of cities. For example, Constantino¬ 
ple became a thriving city without either good local farmland or freshwater because of its strategic 
location. Aqueducts and massive cisterns were built to bring in water from afar. 

Important cities had to be defensible. Examples of ancient sites that could withstand invasion were 
the Phoenician city of Tyre, situated on an island; Corinth in Greece had an acropolis on a high hill 
overlooking the harbor; and Petra in present-day Jordan, located in a desert and reachable only via a 
narrow and winding route through a pass. Similarly Chang’an, ancient capital of China, was protected 
by nearby mountain passes that held back nomadic invaders. Even cities that did not have natural 
defenses could survive, for example, Sparta, located on a plain, or Rome, whose seven hills above the 
Tiber River were not adequate for protection, because both developed formidable armies. 

Protective Walls and Impressive Monuments. Walls and fortifications protected most ancient cit¬ 
ies. One of the oldest cities in the world (7000 b.c.e.), Jericho was known in the Bible for its reput¬ 
edly impenetrable walls that protected the 2,000 people who lived there, making it a large settle¬ 
ment for its day. Other cities constructed ingenious gates, towers, and moats as safeguards against 
enemies. Among the cities most famous for their gates were Mycenae (Agamemnon’s capital, 1200 
b.c.e. ), which had a famous “Lion Gate,” and Babylonia, which had its awesome Ishtar Gate (550 

b. c.e. ). Both of these gates were as much intended to impress as to defend. The Mauryan capital, 
Pataliputra (200 b.c.e.), reputedly had 570 towers and a moat. Moats were also used in Maya cities 
as early as 250 c.e. 

Rulers decorated their capital cities with monuments and public works to flaunt their power and 
impress their residents and visitors. A good example is the colossal complex of Teotihuacan (450 

c. e.), located near modern-day Mexico City. It had 200,000 residents and 600 pyramid temples 
(the largest one 700 feet long at its base, 215 feet high) in the city. Later, the Aztec described it as 
the “Place of the Gods.” The bas-relief monumental art of Nineveh showed foreigners cringing in 
fear before Sennacherib, Assyria’s king. The Egyptian pyramids of Giza were intended to solidify 
pharaoh’s image as the keeper of maat, or cosmic balance. The Parthenon was built by Pericles to 
demonstrate Athens’s preeminence among the Greek city-states in the fifth century b.c.e. 

The armies and laborers who defended the cities presupposed adequate manpower. Many great 
states used mercenaries to staff defenses and slaves to labor on public works tasks. The first emperor 
of China, who unified the country in 221 b.c.e., made intolerable demands on his people to build 
walls, canals, and roads. Similarly, in the city of Jerusalem the biblical king Solomon put alien resi¬ 
dents into servitude and taxed his subjects to poverty in order to build a temple, several palaces, 
and other huge projects. Rome relied heavily on the labor of its slaves, which totaled one-third of 
its population by 100 b.c.e. 

Cities of Myth and Origin. Ur (5000 b.c.e.) was situated on the banks of the Euphrates River. Ur 
was a Mesopotamian religious center for centuries and the site of a famous ziggurat tower, perhaps 
something like the Tower of Babel. Several thousand years later it was cited in the Jewish Bible as 
the homeland of Abraham. Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa (2300 b.c.e.) were cities on the banks of 
the Indus River and its tributary in present-day Pakistan. Both were well populated and developed 
according to an urban plan. 

The Shang dynasty built its capitals in the fertile, silt-enriched lands of the middle Yellow River 
basin of China. One capital named Ao was surrounded by a wall, 30 feet high and 65 feet wide, that 
took 19,000 men working 330 days a year for 18 years to build. The pharaohs ruled over Memphis 
and Thebes on the Nile, and their urban monuments stood as testimony to the power and prestige 
of Egypt. According to their own reckoning, ancient Egyptians felt no need to colonize in this period 
because they felt that inferior peoples would come to them from abroad for their plentiful resources 
and superior culture. 

Some of the most spectacular ancient urban centers were in the Americas, along the Peruvian 
coastal plain, the central Andes Mountains, and in Mesoamerica. Each city celebrated its origin with a 
mythological tale. If a city was newly founded, it would claim continuity with some other well-known 
divine figures and traditions to buttress its quest for respect. 
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Differing reasons attracted people to live in cities, and they debated about how to design cities to 
create the “good life.” Cities answered a multitude of human needs. They offered potential for civic 
ennoblement (temples, schools, plays, libraries, the arts, parks, and palaces), or they could be the 
breeding ground of demagoguery, decadence, and disease. How to create the ideal city motivated 
the Hebrew prophet Zechariah (the Bible), the Greek philosopher Plato (The Republic), and the 
Mauryan political adviser Kautilya (Arthashastra, or Treatise on Polity) to give instruction about 
governing ideal cities. 

WARFARE 

The main elements of war making were basically the same in 3500 b.c.e. as they were in 600 c.e., 
although the size of armies and the scope of wars increased significantly over time. Techniques and 
technologies may have improved, but all wars involved the combatants in hand-to-hand struggle, 
usually with swords and spears, and long-distance fighting using bows and arrows, in siege warfare, 
and in cavalry combats. The following is a short list of some techniques and technologies of warfare 
that showed advances over the period. 

Cavalry. The horse came onto the battlefield pulling chariots as the Indo-Europeans moved out of 
their homeland in the crossroads of Europe and Central Asia. It was a remarkable innovation. Sumer 
was known to have used donkey-driven chariots a bit earlier (3000 b.c.e.), but the Indo-European 
Hittites (1400 b.c.e.) on horse chariots rode into the heartland of Sumer without challenge. 

The next advance after cavalry became an important component in warfare was the invention of 
the stirrup by Asian nomads around 300 b.c.e. About the same time the nomadic Huns nailed a metal 
horseshoe on the hoofs of their animals. With these inventions horses could go farther and faster and 
the riders gained fuller control over their mounts. 

India was the first land to use elephants in battle. Alexander the Great first encountered the war 
elephant in India. Later the Romans prized them highly. But elephants did not adapt well to cold. 
When Hannibal invaded Italy, only one elephant survived the march across the Alps. 

Infantry and Iron Weapons. The horse did not make infantry obsolete. Improvements in provid¬ 
ing protection for foot soldiers came with Sumer’s use of the shield (2500 b.c.e.). In Alexander the 
Great’s day a whole company of fighters would march into battle linked together by shields to form a 
moving wall. This formation is called the “phalanx.” Ordinary citizen soldiers could learn the coordi¬ 
nation and discipline involved with the phalanx, and this esprit de corps continued into civic life and 
social interaction. In ancient Greece a dynamic of participatory government sprang from this expecta¬ 
tion of battlefield accountability. When combined with Athens’s newfound opportunities on the sea, 
the aristocracy based on cavalry gave way to democracy based on infantry and navy. Individual body 
armor, used with the shield, protected soldiers in battle. By 250 b.c.e. the Chinese had developed body 
armor made of metal plates. The idea of “knights in shining armor” doing pitched battle is a fancy 
of the Middle Ages, as iron was simply too heavy and valuable for large-scale use. The Parthians (c. 
250 c.e.) claimed that their horses ate Iranian mountain alfalfa and were strong enough to bear their 
warriors in full (though mostly noniron) armor. 

The marauding Hittites inaugurated the Iron Age with iron weapons replacing bronze ones. By 
1000 b.c.e. iron was common for weapons all over the Mediterranean world and spread to China 
after 500 b.c.e. Even the Celts had become experts at smelting and used wrought iron on the battle¬ 
field by 750 b.c.e. 

Sieges and Archers. The Assyrians, most feared warriors of the Near East, excelled in war-making 
technologies and organization (extensive secret police, propaganda), crafting a united and long-lasting 
empire out of Mesopotamian city-states. When they advanced against the walls and gates of cities, 
Assyrians used battering rams and siege engines that struck terror in the hearts of the inhabitants. When 
their soldiers marched outside the city walls before battle, the Assyrians would race around with their 
chariot-driven platforms of archers and mow down their hapless opponents. For 500 years the tech¬ 
niques of besieging cities did not change much, until the Romans invented the catapult in 500 b.c.e., 
which hurled boulder and flaming fireballs against the defenses of their enemies. 
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The bow and arrow were among the earliest primitive weapons used throughout the world. For 
the Greeks of the Iliad the bow and arrow were despised and considered effeminate compared with 
hand-to-hand combat, the true test of heroes. Xerxes’ Persians (490 b.c.e.) and Marcus Aurelius’s 
Romans (170 c.e.) used archers to great advantage, as their arrows would blacken the skies before 
the charge of their infantry and cavalry. The Chinese found ways of perfecting aim and power with 
the crossbow; later the composite bow originated among the nomadic tribes of the Asian steppes. 
Both were more accurate and powerful than the simple bow. 

Navies. In the 14th century b.c.e., the Achaeans (Greeks) and others took to the sea. By 1200 
b.c.e. the first-known sea battle was fought: the Mediterranean Sea Peoples against the Egyptians. 
Assyria and India each had seagoing ships by the early 700s b.c.e. Besides the Phoenicians and pos¬ 
sibly the Etruscans, the Athenians were one of the first states to make seafaring their mainstay. From 
them the use of the trireme ship (a vessel with three rows of oars) took on decisive importance in 
warfare. Athens survived by controlling the seas. Navies became more and more important as civi¬ 
lizations increased their trade and social contacts. However, for the most part ships were used for 
cargo transportation, raiding, and exploration. In warfare they had a limited role. Thus, the natives 
of Oceania put their seafaring to use in colonizing places such as Hawaii and the Easter Islands, and 
the Phoenicians explored Britain and rounded the Horn of Africa. 





Adrianople, Battle of (378 c.e.) 

On August 9, 378 c.e., the Eastern Roman army un¬ 
der the command of Emperor Valens attacked a Gothic 
army (made up of Visigoths and Ostrogoths) that had 
camped near the town of Adrianople (also called Hadri- 
anoplis) and was routed. The battle is often considered 
the beginning of the collapse of the Roman Empire in 
the fifth century. 

During the 370s c.e. there was a movement of 
peoples from Mongolia into eastern Europe. Called 
the Huns, they were driven from Mongolia by the 
Chinese. From 372 to 376 the Huns drove the Goths 
westward, first from the region of the Volga and Don 
Rivers and then the Dnieper River. This pushed the 
Goths into the Danube River area and into the Eastern 
Roman Empire. Seeking refuge from the Huns, Em¬ 
peror Valens gave the Goths permission to settle in the 
empire as long as they agreed to serve in the Roman 
army. 

The Romans agreed to provide the Goths with 
supplies. Greedy and corrupt Roman officials tried 
to use the situation to their advantage by either sell¬ 
ing supplies to the Goths that should have been free 
or not giving them the supplies at all. During a con¬ 
ference between the Visigoth leadership and Roman 
authorities in 377, the Romans attacked the Visigoth 
leaders. Some of the leaders escaped and joined with 


the Ostrogoths and began raiding Roman settlements 
in Thrace. 

Throughout July and August of 378 the Romans 
gained the upper hand and rounded up the Gothic 
forces. The majority of the Goths were finally brought 
to bay near the town of Adrianople. The Western and 
Eastern emperors had agreed to work together to deal 
with the Goths. Western emperor Gratian with his 
army was on his way to join Valens when Valens decid¬ 
ed to attack the Goths without Gratian and his army. 
Moving from Adrianople against the Gothic wagon 
camp on August 9, Valens’s attack began before his 
infantry had finished deploying. As the Roman cavalry 
charged the camp, the Gothic cavalry, having been re¬ 
called from their raids on the surrounding countryside, 
returned and charged the Roman cavalry and routed it 
from the battlefield. The combined force of Gothic in¬ 
fantry and cavalry then turned on the Roman infantry 
and slaughtered it. The Goths killed two-thirds of the 
Roman army, including the emperor. 

It took the new emperor, Theodosius I, until 383 to 
gain the upper hand. Theodosius was able to drive many 
of the Goths back north of the Danube River, while oth¬ 
ers were allowed to settle in Roman territory as Roman 
citizens. In the short term this ended the problems with 
the Goths but set the stage for problems for the Western 
Roman Empire. With the peace the Eastern Roman Em¬ 
pire gained a source of soldiers for its army. These soldiers 
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would eventually rebel and march against Rome. In 401 
the Gothic leader Alaric led a Goth-Roman army on an 
invasion of Italy. The invasion was turned back in 402, 
and Alaric finally agreed to stop hostilities in 403. The 
peace only lasted until 409, when Alaric invaded Italy 
again and eventually captured and sacked Rome on Au¬ 
gust 24, 410 c.e. 

See also late barbarians; Roman Empire. 
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Aeneid 

Virgil’s Aeneid is arguably the most influential and cel¬ 
ebrated work of Latin literature. Written in the epic me¬ 
ter, dactylic hexameter, the Aeneid follows the journey of 
Aeneas, son of Venus, after the fall of Troy. According 
to an ancient mythical tradition, Aeneas fled the burn¬ 
ing city and landed in Italy, where he established a line 
of descendants who would become the Roman people. 

Virgil (70-19 b.c.e.) draws on the works of nu¬ 
merous authors, such as Lucretius, Ennius, Apollonius 
of Rhodes, and, especially, Homer. Virgil consistently 
adopts Homeric style and diction (a good example of 
this is the first line of the poem: “I sing of arms and a 
man . . .”). He also re-creates entire scenes from the Il¬ 
iad and the Odyssey. Books 1 to 6 of the Aeneid show 
such close parallels to the Homeric epics that they 
are often called the “Virgilian Odyssey.” Books 7 to 
12, meanwhile, closely echo the Iliad. Virgil’s use of 
Homeric elements goes beyond mere imitation. Virgil 
often places Aeneas in situations identical to those of 
Odysseus or Achilles, allowing Aeneas’s response to 
those situations to differentiate him from (and some¬ 
times surpass) his Homeric counterparts. 

Virgil constructs his epic in relation to the Roman 
people and their cultural ideals. He defines Aeneas by 
the ethical quality of piety, a concept of particular im¬ 


portance for Rome at the time of the Aeneid' s com¬ 
position. The Aeneid also contains several etiological 
stories of interest to the Roman people, most notably 
that of Dido and the origin of the strife between the 
Romans and the Carthaginians. 

The Dido episode is one of the most famous vi¬ 
gnettes of the Aeneid. Dido, the queen of Carthage— 
also known by her Phoenician name, Elyssa—aids Ae¬ 
neas and his shipwrecked Trojans in Book 1. Through 
Venus’s intervention, Dido falls desperately in love 
with Aeneas and wants him and his men to remain 
in Carthage. But a message from Jove reminds Ae¬ 
neas that his fated land is in Italy. Immediately, he 
orders his men to depart. Dido is heartbroken over 
Aeneas’s leaving: She builds a pyre out of Aeneas’s gifts 
and commits suicide on it, prophesying the coming of 
Hannibal before she dies. When Aeneas descends to 
the Underworld in Book 4, Dido’s shade refuses to 
speak with him. 

Dido’s character shows a great deal of complexity. 
She appears first as an amalgam of Alcinous and Arete 
as she hospitably receives her Trojan guests but soon 
becomes a Medea figure, well acquainted with magic 
and arcane knowledge. Dido is a sympathetic charac¬ 
ter throughout the epic, though much of how Virgil de¬ 
scribes her would have brought to the Roman reader’s 
mind the Egyptian queen Cleopatra (associated with 
Mark Antony and the civil war). 

Interpretations of the Aeneid are numerous and far 
from unanimous. The Aeneid' s composition coincides 
with the end of the civil wars and the beginning of 
Augustus’s regime. Virgil ostensibly endorses the new 
princeps by referring to him as the man who will usher 
in another golden age. Yet several elements of the epic 
might suggest that Virgil did not wholeheartedly sup¬ 
port Augustus. Much of the debate centers on the war 
in Italy that occupies the second half of the epic, in 
which some scholars see a reference to the Battle of Pe- 
rusia in 41 b.c.e., an event Augustus would have pre¬ 
ferred to forget. Scholars also point to the end of the 
Aeneid, where Aeneas kills Turnus as he pleads for his 
life, as unambiguously criticizing the new leadership. 
This anti-Augustan view of the Aeneid has, however, 
met with opposition. 

Many scholars find more evidence of the Iliad than 
of Augustus’s campaign in the latter half of the Aeneid. 
Others suggest that in killing Turnus, Aeneas acted ap¬ 
propriately for his cultural circumstances. The Aeneid 
has also been proposed to represent, not Virgil’s view 
of Augustus, but rather the condition of the Roman 
people. Virgil seems to offer conflicting evidence for 
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his perspective on Augustan Rome and may intention¬ 
ally leave the matter ambiguous so that the reader may 
decide for him- or herself. 

The Aeneid was highly anticipated even before 
publication and has since enjoyed immense popularity. 
Quintilian regarded Virgil as nearly equal to Homer 
and credits him with having the more difficult task. 
Latin epic writers after Virgil looked to the Aeneid as 
their model. Statius even acknowledges that his epic, 
the Thebaid, cannot surpass that of Virgil. The Aeneid 
became a standard school text of the ancient world 
and was a critical part of a good education. Virgil, 
however, considered the work unfinished. At the time 
of his death he famously called for the Aeneid to be 
burned rather than published. Augustus saved the Ae¬ 
neid from the flames and ordered its publication. 

See also Caesar, Augustus; Roman golden and sil¬ 
ver ages; Roman pantheon and myth. 
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Aeschylus 

(525-456 b.c.e.) Greek playwright 

The son of a wealthy family in sixth century b.c.e. At¬ 
tica, Aeschylus was a tragedian at a time when Greek 
theater was still developing from its beginnings as a 
form of elaborate dance. In contrast to the first dra¬ 
mas, performed in honor of Dionysus and under the 
influence of copious amounts of wine, Aeschylus’s 
work emphasized natural law and punishment at the 
hands of the gods, by examining the role of his char¬ 
acters in a larger world. His participation as a soldier 


in the Battle of marathon in 490 b.c.e., when the 
invading Persians were successfully repelled by vastly 
outnumbered Greek forces, probably informed his ap¬ 
proach. The Persians told the story of the battle and 
was first performed 18 years later. 

Of Aeschylus’s 70-some plays, only seven survive. 
They are the earliest known Greek tragedies, as he 
is one of only three tragedians (with Euripides and 
Sophocles) whose works have survived to the modern 
era. Seven against Thebes is another battle narrative, 
concerning that of “the Seven” mythic heroes against 
Thebes in the aftermath of the death of the sons of 
Oedipus. The Suppliants is a simpler story about the 
daughters of Danaus fleeing a forced marriage, while 
the Oresteia is a trilogy of plays about the house of 
Atreus, starting with the return of Agamemnon from 
the Trojan War. The Oresteia has had enduring appeal 
in the modern world: 20th-century playwright Eu¬ 
gene O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Plectra was based 
on it, substituting the Civil War for the Trojan War 
in the backstory of O’Neill’s trilogy. Composers Rich¬ 
ard Strauss and Sergey Taneyev each based operas on 
the Oresteia, and many more writers and artists have 
found compelling the idea of the Furies who in Aeschy¬ 
lus’s trilogy bring down the wrath of the gods upon 
Orestes for having killed his mother. 

In a sense the Oresteia is not just the earliest surviv¬ 
ing trilogy of Greek plays. It is also one of the earliest 
horror stories, with the Furies tracking Orestes by fol¬ 
lowing the scent of his mother Clytemnestra’s blood, 
and the play’s emphasis on the idea, so resonant in 
horror literature and ghost stories, of the supernatural 
exacting horrible justice on transgressors. 

Legend claims that Aeschylus met his death under 
the strangest of circumstances, when a passing eagle 
dropped a turtle on his head. 

Further reading: Aeschylus. Various works available online. 
URL: http://www.gutenberg.Org/browse/authors/a#a2825; 

Griffith, Mark, ed. Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound. Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983; Sommerstein, Alan 
H. Greek Drama and Dramatists. London: Routledge, 2002. 

Bill Kte’pi 

Aesop 

(c. mid-sixth century b.c.e.) Greek writer 

A slave in ancient Greece in the sixth century b.c.e., 
Aesop was the creator or popularizer of the genre of 
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fables that bear his name. Little about him is known: 
More than half a dozen places have claimed him as a 
native son, and although Herodotus records that he 
was killed by citizens of Delphi, he gives no indica¬ 
tion of motive. 

Aesop’s fables were brief stories, appropriate for 
children and structured around a simple moral lesson. 
Most of them featured anthropomorphized animals— 
animals who spoke and acted like humans, often mo¬ 
tivated by some exaggerated human characteristic. Un¬ 
like the animal tales of many mythic traditions—the 
Coyote stories of North America, for instance—Aesop’s 
animals did not represent spiritual or divine beings, nor 
did they explain the nature of the world. They were 
comparable instead to modern children’s literature and 
cartoons, though with an educational bent. 

The fables remain some of the best-known sto¬ 
ries in the Western world, often lending themselves to 
proverbs. Some of the most famous include The Fox 
and the Grapes, from which the idiom sour grapes is 
derived, to refer to something that, like the grapes the 
fox cannot reach, is assumed to be not worth the trou¬ 
ble; The Tortoise and the Hare, which concludes that 
“slow and steady wins the race” and has been adapted 
to a number of media, including a Disney cartoon; The 
Ant and the Grasshopper, the latter of which suffers 
through a harsh winter he had not prepared for as the 
ant did; and perhaps most evocatively, The Scorpion 
and the Frog. In this tale a scorpion asks a frog to carry 
him across the river, and when the frog refuses out of 
fear of being stung, the scorpion brushes the concern 
aside, pointing out that should he sting the frog, both 
will die as the scorpion drowns. Nonetheless, the frog’s 
fear proves warranted—when the scorpion stings him 
partway across the river, he reminds the frog that such 
behavior is plainly the nature of a scorpion. 

Further reading: Aesop. Aesop’s Fables. New York: Barnes 
and Noble Books, 2003; Daly, Lloyd. Aesop 'Without Mor¬ 
als. New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1961. 

Bill Kte’pi 

African city-states 

The emergence of African city-states began in North 
Africa with ancient Egypt and then later the forma¬ 
tion of the Carthaginian empire. These civilizations 
are both heavily documented by written accounts, as 
are the other North African kingdoms of Numidia and 


Mauretania. However, apart from surviving second¬ 
hand accounts from early travelers from Egypt or Car¬ 
thage, knowledge of city-states in the rest of Africa 
relies entirely on archaeological evidence. Carthage 
ruled the area around its capital through direct rule, 
and the remainder of its areas through client kings 
such as those of Numidia. The Numidians throwing 
their support behind the Romans at the Battle of Zama 
in 202 b.c.e. saw the defeat of the Carthaginians, set¬ 
ting the scene for the destruction of Carthage itself in 
146 b.c.e. Numidia had a brief period of independence 
before it too fell under Roman control. 

The most well-known African city-states outside 
North Africa are thought to have emerged in modern- 
day Sudan and Ethiopia, with many settlements near 
the confluence of the Blue and White Niles, and ancient 
megaliths were found in southern Ethiopia. Gradu¬ 
ally two city-states, those of Meroe (900 b.c.e.-400 
c.e.) and Axum (100-1000 c.e.), emerged, both trans¬ 
formed from powerful cities to significant kingdoms 
controlling large tracts of land, relying heavily on the 
early use of iron. 

The use of bronze and iron in war are also clearly 
shown by the location of some of these settlements. 
The remains of many ancient villages and small town¬ 
ships have been found in Sudan, which show that pro¬ 
tection from attack was considerably more important 
than access to fertile arable land. 

The other area that seems to have seen the emer¬ 
gence of city-states in the ancient period was in sub- 
Saharan West Africa. The finding of large numbers of 
objects and artifacts at Nok in modern-day Nigeria, 
which flourished from 500 b.c.e., has demonstrated the 
existence of a wealthy trading city on the Jos Plateau. 
It seems likely that there would have been other settle¬ 
ments and small city-states in the region, with people 
from that area believed to have started migrating along 
the western coast of modern-day Gabon, Congo, and 
Angola, and also inland to Lake Victoria. The major 
African city-state emerging toward the end of this period 
was Great Zimbabwe. Its stone buildings, undoubt¬ 
edly replacing earlier wooden ones, provide evidence 
of what the society in the area had developed into by 
the 11th century c.e. 

Further reading: Fage, J. D., ed. The Cambridge History of 
Africa: Volume 2: From c. 500 b.c.e. to c.e. 1050. Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978;-. A His¬ 

tory of Africa. London: Routledge, 1997. 

Justin Corfield 
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African religious traditions 

Little contemporary written material has survived 
about religious traditions in ancient Africa, except in 
inscriptions by the ancient Egyptians about their beliefs 
and in accounts by Herodotus when he described the 
religions and folklore of North Africa. 

The Egyptian beliefs involved gods and the mon- 
archs as descendants of these deities and their represen¬ 
tatives on earth. Many of the Egyptian gods have dif¬ 
ferent forms, with some like Horus and Isis being well 
known, and changes in weather, climate, and the well¬ 
being of the country reflecting the relative power of par¬ 
ticular contending deities. Briefly during the eighteenth 
Dynasty, the pharaoh Akhenaten (14th century b.c.e.) 
tried to establish monotheism with the worship of the 
sun god Aten. The move eroded the power of the priests 
devoted to the sun-god Amun-Ra, who struck back. 

After establishing a new capital at Tel el Amarna, 
the pharaoh died under mysterious circumstances and 
the old religion was restored and continued until the 
Ptolemies took over Egypt in the fourth century b.c.e., 
which saw the introduction of Greek gods, and later 
Roman gods when Egypt became a part of the Roman 
Empire. Although these concepts started in Egypt, 
similar ideas, almost certainly emanating from Egypt, 
can be found in Nubia and elsewhere. At Meroe in 
modern-day Sudan, there is evidence of worship of 
gods similar to the Egyptians’. It also seems likely that 
similar ideas flourished for many centuries at Kush and 
Axum, the latter, in modern-day Ethiopia, influenced 
by south Arabia and introducing into Africa some dei¬ 
ties from there. 

In Carthage many beliefs followed those of the 
Phoenicians. The deity Moloch was also said to be sat¬ 
isfied only by human sacrifice, with some historians 
suggesting that one of Hannibal’s own brothers was 
sacrificed, as a child, to Moloch. Modern historians 
suggest that the Romans exaggerated the bloodthirsty 
nature of the worship of the Carthaginian deity Moloch 
in order to better justify their war against Carthage 
and that the large numbers of infant bodies found by 
archaeologists in a burial ground near Carthage may 
have been from disease rather than mass human sacri¬ 
fice of small children. The kingdoms of Numidia and 
Mauretania to the west of Carthage would have been 
partially influenced by Carthaginian ideas but later 
came to adopt Roman religious practices, both becom¬ 
ing parts of the Roman Empire. 

Much can be surmised about religious practices 
in sub-Saharan Africa during this period from the 


statuary found in places such as Nok, in modern-day 
northern Nigeria. Their carved stone statues of deities 
have survived, showing possible similarities with some 
Mediterranean concepts of Mother Earth. However, it 
seems more likely that ancestor worship was the most 
significant element of traditional African religion, as 
it undoubtedly was for many other early societies. 
Human figurines, as the hundreds of carved peoples 
of soapstone from Esie in southwest Nigeria and the 
brass heads from Ife are thought to represent ances¬ 
tors, chiefs, or other actual people. At Jenne-jeno and 
some other nearby sites, the bones of relatives were 
sometimes interred within houses or burial buildings. 
As Islam came into the area, this dramatically changed 
the religious beliefs of the area. 

Islam led to the building of many mosques, with 
cemeteries located in the grounds of these mosques 
or on the outskirts of cities. The graves of holy men 
became revered and places of pilgrimage and venera¬ 
tion. In some places Islam adapted to some of the local 
customs, but in other areas, such as Saharan Africa, 
it totally changed the nature of religious tradition. In 
some parts of West Africa there was a clash between 
the fundamental concepts of Islam and tribal customs, 
but in most areas ancestor worship was replaced by 
filial respect for ancestors. 

Further reading: Charles-Picard, Gilbert and Colette. Daily 
Life in Carthage at the Time of Hannibal. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1961; Fage, J. D. A History of Africa. 
London and New York: Routledge, 1997; Lange, Dierk. 
“The Dying and the Rising God in the New Year Festival of 
Ife.” In Lange, Dierk, ed. Ancient Kingdoms of West Africa. 
Dettelbach, Germany: Roll, 2004. 

Justin Corfield 

Ahab and Jezebel 

(9th century b.c.e.) king and queen of Samaria 

King Ahab and Queen Jezebel were the royal couple 
of Israel most vilified by later biblical writers, yet it is 
Ahab who made Israel and its army one of the stron¬ 
gest on the stage of Near Eastern nations and powers 
in the early ninth century b.c.e. He fortified and beau¬ 
tified the newly founded capital of Israel, Samaria. Ar¬ 
chaeological excavations show that during his reign 
cities in various regions of his kingdom were built up 
so that Israel could withstand attack from neighbor¬ 
ing peoples. His reputation gained the attention of the 
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Phoenicians to the north so that one of their priest- 
kings offered his daughter Jezebel to Ahab in an ar¬ 
ranged political marriage. 

The Bible records that Ahab fought three or four 
wars with the dreaded Aramaeans and won two of 
them. The genius of Ahab’s foreign policy seems to be 
his peacemaking with Judah to the south, the Philistine 
states to the west, and Phoenicia to the north. Con¬ 
serving his resources and limiting his battles allowed 
him to gain concessions from the Arameans. 

The real challenge came from the traditional hot¬ 
bed of imperial ambition, Mesopotamia. Here the 
fierce Assyrians were mobilizing their forces to rees¬ 
tablish their empire in the western end of the Fertile 
Crescent. Only a makeshift alliance of all the king¬ 
doms could stand in Assyria’s way. 

The Assyrian records tell of a battlefield victory 
at Qarqar (853 b.c.e.) in the Orontes Valley in the 
coastal region of present-day Syria, but it was not de¬ 
cisive enough for the victors to push on toward their 
goal. Phoenicia was not even touched, much less Is¬ 
rael. Other minor losses for Israel during this time are 
reported in the Moabite Stone: A small region far to 
the southeast (present-day Jordan) seceded from the 
hegemony. 

Ahab also knew how to run the internal affairs of 
a state. He relied on the new capital of Samaria to inte¬ 
grate the non-Israelite interest groups, chiefly the advo¬ 
cates of Baal and Asherah worship, while the older city 
of Jezreel served as residence to the traditional elements 
of Israelite culture. This balance suggests that Ahab al¬ 
lowed the building of foreign temples, though he showed 
some wavering attachment to the Israelite God. 

The explanation for this double-mindedness, ac¬ 
cording to the Bible, was his increasing submission to 
his Phoenician wife, Jezebel. According to the geolo¬ 
gies given in Josephus and other classical sources, she 
was the great-aunt of Dido, banished princess of Phoe¬ 
nicia and legendary founder of Carthage. She was an 
ardent devotee to Baal, working behind the scenes to 
achieve dominance for her religion and dynasty. She 
tried to eliminate the all-traditional prophets in Israel 
and plotted against the famous prophet Elijah. 

She outlived her husband by 10 years and only 
died when her personal staff turned against her in the 
face of a rebellious general. Her sons and daughter 
went on to rule: Ahaziah was king for two years after 
Ahab’s death; then her son Joram ruled for eight years; 
her daughter Athaliah married the king of Judah, then 
ruthlessly killed all offspring of her own son so that 
she could rule for six years after her son died. 


In the biblical account Elijah, the prophet of Israel, 
is the unadulterated light that casts the reputation of 
Ahab and Jezebel into dark shadows. Ahab stands as 
a pragmatist who compromises his faith and coexists 
with idolatry, while Jezebel takes on the role of a self- 
willed and idolatrous shrew whose drive for power 
undermines divinely balanced government. In the New 
Testament, Jezebel becomes a type of seductive false 
prophetess who gives license to immorality and idola¬ 
try under the cloak of religion. 

See also apocalypticism, Jewish and Christian; 
Christianity, early; prophets. 

Further reading: Becking, Bob. Fall of Samaria. Boston: 
Brill Academic Publishers, 1992; Thiel, Winfried. “Ahab.” 
In Anchor Bible Dictionary, pp. 100-104. New York: Dou¬ 
bleday, 1992. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Akhenaten and Nefertiti 

(d. c. 1362 b.c.e. and fl. 14th century b.c.e.) Egyptian 
rulers 

Akhenaten, the pharaoh of the eighteenth Dynasty of 
Egypt, was the second son of Amenhotep III (r. 1391-54 
b.c.e.) and Tiy (fl. 1385 b.c.e.). His reign ushered a rev¬ 
olutionary period in ancient Egyptian history. Nefertiti 
was his beautiful and powerful queen. He was not the 
favored child of family and was excluded from public 
events at the time of his father Amenhotep III. 

Akhenaten ruled with his father in coregency for 
a brief period. He was crowned at the temple of the 
god Amun, in Karnak, as Amenhotep IV. From his 
fifth regnal year, he changed his name to Akhenaten 
(Servant of the Aten). His queen was renamed as 
Nefer-Nefru-Aten (Beautiful Is the Beauty of Aten). 

The pharaoh initiated far-reaching changes in the 
field of religion. He did away with 2,000 years of reli¬ 
gious history of Egypt. In his monotheism, only Aten, 
the god of the solar disk, was to be worshipped. The 
meaning of the changed names for himself and his 
queen was in relation to Aten. 

Even the new capital that he constructed was given 
the name Akhetaton (Horizon of Aten). Making Aten 
the “sole god” curbed the increasing power of the 
priesthood. Earlier Egyptians worshipped a number of 
gods represented in animal or human form. Particular 
towns had their own gods. The sun god received the 
new name Aten, the ancient name of the physical Sun. 
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The king was the link between god and the com¬ 
mon people. Akhenaten was the leader taking his fol¬ 
lowers to a new place, where royal tombs, temples, 
palaces, statutes of the pharaoh, and buildings were 
built. In the center of the capital city, a sprawling road 
was built. Designed for chariot processions, it was one 
of the widest roads in ancient times. The capital city 
Akhetaton on the desert was surrounded by cliffs on 
three sides and to west by the river Nile. The tombs of 
the royal f amily were constructed on the valley leading 
toward the desert. Near the Nile, a gigantic temple for 
Aten was built. The wealthy lived in spacious hous¬ 
es enclosed by high walls. Others resided in houses 
built between the walled structures of the rich. About 
10,000 people lived in the capital city of Akhetaton 
during Akhenaten’s reign. 

Artwork created during the reign of Akhenaten was 
different from thousands of years of Egyptian artistic tra¬ 
dition by adopting realism. Akhenaten, possibly suffering 
from a genetic disorder known as Marfan’s syndrome, 
had a long head, a potbelly, a short torso, and promi¬ 
nent collarbones. Representations of the pharaoh did not 
follow the age-old tradition of a handsome man with a 
good physique. The sculptor portrayed what he saw in 
reality, presumably at the direction of Akhenaten. 

The background of the exquisitely beautiful and 
powerful queen Nefertiti is unclear. Some believe that 
Queen Tiy was her mother. According to others, she 
was the daughter of the vizier Ay, who was a brother 
of Queen Tiy. Ay occasionally called himself “god’s 
father” suggesting that he was the father-in-law of 
Akhenaten. She carried much importance in her hus¬ 
band’s reign and pictures show her in the regalia of 
a king executing foreign prisoners by smiting them. 
According to some Egyptologists, she was a coregent 
with her husband from 1340 b.c.e. and instrumental 
in religious reforms. 

Some Egyptian scholars believe that in the same year 
she fell from royal favor or might have died. Nefertiti was 
probably buried in the capital city, but her body has never 
been found. Some researchers think that she ruled for a 
brief period after the death of Akhenaten. She had no 
sons, but future king Tutankhamun was her son-in-law. 

Known as the “first individual in human history,” the 
reign of Akhenaten forms an important period in Egyp¬ 
tian history. Despite his revolutionary changes, Egypt re¬ 
verted to earlier religious discourse after his death. 

See also Egypt, culture and religion. 

Further reading: Aldred, Cyril. Akhenaten, King of Egypt. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1991; David, A. Rosalie. The 


Making of the Past: The Egyptian Kingdoms. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1975; Freed, Rita, Yvonne Markowitz, and 
Sue D’Auria, eds. Pharaohs of the Sun: Akhenaten, Nefer¬ 
titi, Tutankhamun. Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, 1999; 
Kemp, B. J. Ancient Egypt: Anatomy of a Civilization. 
New York: Routledge, 1989; Redford, Donald B. Akhenat¬ 
en: The Eleretic King. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1984; Reeves, Nicholas. Akhenaten: Egypt’s False 
Prophet. London: Thames and Hudson, 2001; Shaw, I. 
The Oxford Elistory of Ancient Egypt. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2000. 

Patit Paban Mishra and 
Sudhansu S. Rath 

Akkad 

Mesopotamia’s first-known empire, founded at the 
city of Akkad, prospered from the end of the 24th cen¬ 
tury b.c.e. to the beginning of the 22nd century b.c.e. 
Sargon of Akkad (2334-2279 b.c.e.) established his 
empire at Akkad; its exact location is unknown but 
perhaps near modern Baghdad. His standing army al¬ 
lowed him to campaign from eastern Turkey to western 
Iran. Although it is still unclear how far he maintained 
permanent control, it probably ranged from northern 
Syria to western Iran. 

His two sons succeeded him, Rimush (2278-70 
b.c.e.) and Manishtushu (2269-55 b.c.e.), who had 
military success of their own by suppressing rebellions 
and campaigning from northern Syria to western Iran. 
Yet it was Manishtushu’s son Naram-Sin (2254-18 
b.c.e.) who took the empire to its pinnacle. He estab¬ 
lished and maintained control from eastern Turkey to 
western Iran. In contrast to his grandfather who was 
deified after his death, Naram-Sin claimed divinity 
while he was still alive. 

The rule of Naram-Sin’s son Shar-kali-sharri 
(2217-2193 b.c.e.) was mostly prosperous, but by the 
end of his reign the Akkadian Empire controlled only 
a small state in northern Babylonia. Upon Shar-kali- 
sharri’s death anarchy ensued until order was restored 
by Dudu (2189-2169 b.c.e.) and Shu-Durul (2168- 
2154 b.c.e.), but these were more rulers of a city-state 
than kings of a vast empire. The demise of the Akka¬ 
dian Empire can be explained by internal revolts from 
local governors as well as external attacks from groups 
such as the Gutians, Elamites, Lullubi, Hurrians, and 
Amorites. The Akkadian Empire set the standard to¬ 
ward which Mesopotamian kings throughout the next 
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two millennia strove. Because of this, much literature 
appeared concerning the Akkadian kings, especially 
Sargon and Naram-Sin. 

In the Sargon Legend, which draws upon his il¬ 
legitimate birth, Sargon is placed in a reed basket in 
the Euphrates before he is drawn out by a man named 
Aqqi and raised as a gardener. From this humble be¬ 
ginning Sargon establishes himself as the king of the 
first Mesopotamian empire. 

The King of Battle is another tale of how Sargon 
traveled to Purushkhanda in central Turkey in order 
to save the merchants there from oppression. After 
defeating the king of the city, Nur-Daggal, the local 
ruler is allowed to continue to govern as long as he 
acknowledges Sargon as king. Naram-Sin, however, 
is often portrayed as incompetent and disrespectful 
of the gods. In The Curse of Akkad, Naram-Sin be¬ 
comes frustrated because the gods will not allow him 
to rebuild a temple to the god Enlil, so he destroys 
it instead. Enlil then sends the Gutians to destroy the 
Akkadian Empire. 

As we know, however, the Akkadian Empire contin¬ 
ued to have 25 prosperous years under Shar-kali-sharri 
after the death of Naram-Sin, and the Gutians were 
not the only reason for the downfall of the Akkadian 
Empire. In fact, there is no evidence for the Gutians 
causing problems for the Akkadians until late in the 
reign of Shar-kali-sharri. Although this story had an 
important didactic purpose, it shows that caution must 
be used in reconstructing the history of the Akkadian 
Empire from myths and legends. 

In the Cuthean Legend, Naram-Sin goes out to 
fight a group that has invaded the Akkadian Empire. 
Naram-Sin seeks an oracle about the outcome of the 
battle, but since it is negative, he ignores it and mocks 
the whole process of divination. As in The Curse of 
Akkad, Naram-Sin’s disrespect of the gods gets him in 
trouble as he is defeated three times by the invaders. 
He finally seeks another oracle and receives a positive 
answer. Naram-Sin has learned his lesson: “Without 
divination, I will not execute punishment.” Despite 
these tales, there are others that paint Naram-Sin in a 
more positive light as an effective king with superior 
military capabilities. 

Along with a centralized government comes stan¬ 
dardization. This included the gradual replacement of 
Sumerian, a non-Semitic language, with Akkadian, an 
East Semitic language, in administrative documents. 
Dating by year names, that is naming each year af¬ 
ter a particular event such as “the year Sargon de¬ 
stroyed Mari,” became the system used in Babylonia 


until 1500 b.c.e. when it was replaced with dating by 
regnal years. There was also a standardized system of 
weights and measures. Taxes were collected from all 
regions of the empire in order to pay for this central¬ 
ized administration. 

The Akkadian ruler appointed governors in the ter¬ 
ritories the empire controlled, but many times the local 
ruler was just reaffirmed in his capacity. The governor 
would have to pledge allegiance to the Akkadian em¬ 
peror and pay tribute, but at times, when the empire 
was weak, the local rulers could revolt and assert their 
own sovereignty. 

This meant that the Akkadian rulers were con¬ 
stantly putting down rebellions. But perhaps the most 
important precedent started by the Akkadian Empire 
was the installation of Sargon’s daughter Enheduanna 
as the high priestess of the moon god Nanna at Ur. She 
composed two hymns dedicated to the goddess Inanna, 
making her the oldest known author in Mesopotamia. 
This provided much needed legitimacy for the kingdom 
in southern Babylonia and continued to be practiced by 
Mesopotamian kings until the sixth century b.c.e. 

See also Babylon, early period; Babylon, later pe¬ 
riods; Elam; Moses; Sumer. 

Further reading: Franke, Sabina. “Kings of Akkad: Sargon 
and Naram-Sin.” In Sasson, Jack, ed. Civilizations of the 
Ancient Near East. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1995; Gadd, C. J. “The Dynasty of Agade and the Gutian 
Invasion.” In I. E. S. Edwards, C. J. Gadd, and N. G. L. 
Elammond, eds. The Cambridge Ancient History, 3rd ed., 
Vol. 1, Part 2, pp. 417-463. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1971. 

James Roames 

Alcibiades 

(450-404 b.c.e.) Greek statesman and general 

Alcibiades was an Athenian who was influential in the 
creation of turmoil in his home city that went a long 
way to explaining the defeat by Sparta in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War (431-404 b.c.e.). Alcibiades was a 
controversial and divisive figure, and his legacy in part 
continues to be colored by his character flaws even mil¬ 
lennia after his death. Thucydides, Plato, and Plutarch 
recount the adventures of Alcibiades in their histories. 
Alcibiades was born into a powerful family, and his father 
commanded the Athenian army at the battle in which he 
was killed. Alcibiades was then only about seven years 
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old, and he became die ward of the statesman Pericles. 
He subsequently entered into Athenian public life in the 
political and military fields. Owing in part to his back¬ 
ground, he quickly achieved high office and served with 
distinction. At the Battle of Delium, he assisted Socrates 
who had been wounded and in turn benefited from the 
older man’s advice. However, Alcibiades was too extra¬ 
vagant a personality to abide by the moral strictures that 
Socrates required of his pupils. Indeed, association with 
Alcibiades was later part of the charge brought against 
Socrates for corrupting the youth. 

Alcibiades was busy establishing himself as a lead¬ 
ing personality in the Athenian assembly, the Ekklesia, 
while also becoming known as a budding socialite. His 
family had enjoyed personal relations with Spartan 
interests, and he had anticipated that he could call on 
these connections to broker a peace agreement to end 
the Peloponnesian War. 

However, Spartan leaders refused to countenance 
this personal approach and insisted on formal arrange¬ 
ments. Subsequently, Alcibiades pursued an anti-Spar¬ 
ta policy that probably perpetuated the war, arguably 
from a sense of pique. He organized the alliance with 
the Peloponnesian city-states of Argos, Elis, and Manti- 
neia. The alliance was defeated at the Battle of Mantin- 
eia in 418, which led to Spartan dominance of the land 
and forced the Peloponnesian League to seek new fronts 
in the war. 

It was the necessity of opening a new front that led 
to the Syracusan campaign in Sicily. Alcibiades posi¬ 
tioned himself to be one of the leaders of this campaign, 
but on the verge of the expedition leaving, statues of the 
god Hermes were found to have been mutilated and, 
on rather circumstantial evidence, Alcibiades became 
accused of violating the Eleusinian Mysteries. He sailed 
with the expedition, but inquiries continued during his 
absence. When it was determined that he should return 
to Athens to answer the charges against him, Alcibiades 
fled to Sparta and ensured his safety by providing the 
Spartans with valuable military advice. He made him¬ 
self less popular by supposedly seducing the wife of the 
king of Sparta. 

Eventually the Spartans tired of Alcibiades, and he 
sought to make a new career for himself by courting 
the Persians, who saw the turmoil on the Greek main¬ 
land as a possible opportunity to expand their influ¬ 
ence. For several years Alcibiades switched sides from 
Persia, to Athens, to neutrality, depending on the po¬ 
litical winds. Brilliance of expression and savoir-faire 
were combined with total lack of scruples as he sought 
for the best advantage for himself. Finally Spartan na¬ 


val victories secured a decisive advantage, and they 
took the opportunity to cause the governor of Phrygia, 
where Alcibiades had been taking shelter, to have him 
killed. Thus ended the life of one of the most vivid 
personalities of ancient Athens, who could surely have 
achieved genuine greatness if he could have married 
his gifts with some sense of personal integrity. 

See also Greek city-states; Persian invasions. 

Further reading: Kagan, Donald. The Peloponnesian War. 
New York: Penguin, 2004; Plutarch. Life of Alcibiades. 
Trans, by John Dryden. Available online. URL: http://classics. 
mit.edu (March 2006); Thucydides. The History of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War. Trans, by Rex Warner. New York: Penguin 
Classics, 1954. 

John Walsh 

Aleppo 

See Damascus and Aleppo. 

Alexander the Great 

(356-323 b.c.e.) Macedonian ruler 

Alexander the Great was born in a town called Pella 
in the summer of 356 b.c.e. His father was Philip 
of Macedon, and his mother was Olympias. Philip 
II ascended to the throne in 359 b.c.e., at the age of 
24. Under Philip II, Macedonia thrived and emerged 
as a strong power. Philip reorganized his army into 
infantry phalanx using a new weapon known as the 
sarissa, which was a very long (18-foot) spear. This 
was a devastating force against all other armies using 
the standard-size spears of the time. 

Alexander’s birth and early childhood are unclear, 
related only by Plutarch, who wrote his Life of Alex¬ 
ander around 100 C.E., many centuries later. In his 
youth Alexander had a classical education, with Ar¬ 
istotle as one of his teachers. One of his tutors, Lysi- 
machus, promoted Alexander’s identification with the 
Greek hero Achilles. Later, Philip II took another wife, 
Cleopatra, who bore him a son named Caranus and 
a daughter. This created a second heir to the throne. 
Olympias was a strong-willed woman who jealously 
guarded her son’s right to succession. She had given 
Philip his eldest son, however, she was no longer in 
favor with Philip. 

At the age of 18, Alexander and his father led a cav¬ 
alry against the armies of Athens and Thebes, which 
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were fighting the last line of Greek defenses against 
Philip’s conquest. Philip had set a trap with his maneu¬ 
ver and at the decisive moment, Alexander, with his 
cavalry, sprung the trap. This victory at the Battle of 
Chaeronea in August 338 completed Philip’s conquest 
of Greece. In 336 Philip was murdered by Pausanias, 
a bodyguard. Upon the death of his father, Alexander 
and his mother, Olympias, did away with any of his 
political rivals who were vying for the throne. Philip’s 
second wife and children were slain. 

ALEXANDER THE KING 

Alexander became king in 336. He was an absolute 
ruler in Macedonia and king of the city-states of Ath¬ 
ens, Sparta, and Thebes. As a new king, he had to prove 
that he was as powerful a ruler as his father, Phillip 
II, had been. Revolts against his rule first occurred in 
Thrace. In the spring of 335, Alexander and his army 
defeated the Thracians and advanced into the Triballian 
kingdom across the Danube River. Alexander faced the 
challenge of placating the recently conquered Greek 
city-states. While Alexander was in the Triballian 
kingdom, the Greek cities rebelled against the Mace¬ 
donian rule. 

The Athenian orator Demosthenes spread a ru¬ 
mor that Alexander had been fatally wounded in an 
attack. News of Alexander’s death sparked rebellions 
in other Greek states, such as Thebes. The Thebans at¬ 
tacked the Macedonian garrison of their city and drove 
out the Macedonian general Parmenio. Their victory 
was due to a Greek mercenary named Memnon of 
Rhodes. Memnon defeated Parmenio at Magnesia and 
pushed him back to northwest Asia Minor. Alexander 
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returned to Thebes after his victories and faced strong 
opposition from the Thebans, but Alexander defeated 
them swiftly. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST PERSIA 

Alexander embarked on a campaign against Persia in 
the spring of 334. The Persians had attacked Athens 
in 480, burning the sacred temples of the Acropolis 
and enslaving Ionian Greeks. Alexander, a Macedon, 
won great favor with the Greeks by uniting them 
against Persia. He set out with an army of 30,000 
infantry, 5,000 cavalry, and a fleet of 120 warships. 
The core force was the infantry phalanx, with 9,000 
men armed with sarissa. The Persian army had about 
200,000 men, including Greek mercenaries. Mem¬ 
non, the Greek mercenary general, led the Persian 
force. 

Alexander had an excellent knowledge of Persian 
war strategy from an early age. In the spring of 334 
he crossed the Hellespont (Dardanelles) into Persian 
territory. The Persian army stationed themselves up¬ 
hill on a steep, slippery rocky terrain on the eastern 
bank of the river Granicus. Here they met Alexander’s 
army for the first time in May 334. Alexander was at¬ 
tacked on all sides but managed to escape, though he 
was wounded. 

The Persians left the battle, thinking they had 
claimed victory, and left behind only their Greek mer¬ 
cenaries to fight, resulting in a very high casualty rate 
on the Persian side. Alexander’s armies advanced south 
along the Ionian coast. Some cities surrendered out¬ 
right. Greek cities, such as Ephesus, welcomed him as 
a liberator from the Persians. 

Memnon’s forces still presented a threat to Alexan¬ 
der. They stationed themselves at sea, and as Alexander 
did not wish to join in a sea battle, they were unable 
to stop his advances on land. In the city of Halicar¬ 
nassus, Alexander and Memnon met in battle again. 
Alexander took the city, burned it down, and installed 
Ada, his ally, as queen. The Persian cities Termessus, 
Aspendus, Perge, Selge, and Sagalassus were taken af¬ 
terward without much difficulty. This ease of conquest 
continued until he reached Celaenae, where he ordered 
his general Antigonus to placate the region. 

“DIVINE” RULER OF ASIA 

Throughout his military campaign people perceived 
Alexander to be divine. Even the ocean, according 
to legend, seemed to be servile toward him and his 
armies. There was a legend involving a massive knot 
of rope, stating that he who could unravel the knot 
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would rule the world. Many had tried, while Alexan¬ 
der merely cut through the knot with his sword. Upon 
hearing this, King Gordius of Gordium surrendered his 
lands. The story of this divine prophecy being fulfilled 
spread quickly. Memnon’s death was also regarded 
as proof of Alexander’s divine quality. This hastened 
Alexander’s progress through the Persian territories of 
the eastern Mediterranean, which were long-held, con¬ 
quered Greek states. 

The Battle of Issus in the gulf of Iskanderun was a 
decisive battle fought in November 333. The Persian 
king Darius himself led the Persians forces. Darius 
had a massive force, much larger than Alexander’s 
army. Darius was brilliant, approaching Alexander’s 
army from the rear and cutting off the army’s sup¬ 
plies. The battle occurred on a narrow plain not large 
enough for the massive armies; it was fought across 
the steep-sided river Pinarus. This lost the advantage 
for the Persians, and Alexander emerged victorious as 
King Darius III fled. 

The Battle of Issus was a turning point. Alexander 
moved from the Greek states that he liberated to lands 
inhabited by the Persians themselves. He conquered 
Byblos and Sidon unopposed. In Tyre he faced real 
opposition. The city fortress was on an island in the 
sea, and his prospects were worsened by his lack of a 
fleet. To his aid came liberated troops, defected from 
the Persian fleet. The army and the people of Tyre 
were defeated—most were tortured and slain, some 
were sold into slavery. Other coastal cities then read¬ 
ily surrendered. 

In 331 Alexander marched on to Egypt. Egyptians 
welcomed him as he was freeing them from Persian 
control, and the city of Alexandria was founded in 
his name. Alexander took a journey across the desert 
to the temple of Zeus Ammon, where an oracle told 
him of his future and that he would rule the world. 
From Egypt, Alexander corresponded with Darius, the 
Persian king. Darius wanted a truce, but Alexander 
wanted the whole of the Persian Empire. 

The same year he marched into Persia to pursue 
Darius. He conquered the lands around the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers. Alexander encountered Darius at 
Gaugamela and defeated the Persian army. Babylon 
and Susa fell, and he reaped their riches. After con¬ 
quering the Persian capital of Persepolis, he rested 
there for a few months and then continued his pursuit 
of Darius. However, his own men had already assas¬ 
sinated Darius. 

Alexander started to adopt Persian dress and cus¬ 
toms in order to combine Greek and Persian culture as 


a new, larger empire. He married Roxane, creating a 
queen who was not Greek, and this lost some of his 
Greek supporters. Still he gathered enough military sup¬ 
port to invade India in 327. After many conquests he 
encountered Porus, a powerful Indian ruler, who put up 
a great battle near the river Hydaspes. After this his men 
were then reluctant to advance further into India. Alex¬ 
ander was seriously injured with a chest wound, and his 
armies retreated from India. 

Alexander died on June 10, 323 b.c.e., at the age 
of 33. Different scenarios have been proposed for the 
cause of his death, which include poisoning, illness that 
followed a drinking party, or a relapse of the malaria he 
had contracted earlier. 

Rumors of his illness circulated among the troops, 
causing them to be more and more anxious. On June 
9, the generals decided to let the soldiers see their king 
alive one last time, and guests were admitted to his pres¬ 
ence one at a time. Because the king was too sick to 
speak, he just waved his hand. The day after, Alexander 
was dead. 

See also Persian invasions of Greece. 

Further reading: Fox, Robin Lane. Alexander the Great. Mal¬ 
den, MA: Futura Publications, 1975; Green, Peter. Alexander 
of Macedon, 356-323 B.C.: A Historical Biography. Berke¬ 
ley: University of California Press, 1991; Hammond, N. G. L. 
Alexander the Great, King Commander and Statesman. Park 
Ridge, NJ: Noyes Press, 1980; Stoneman, Richard. Alexander 
the Great. New York: Routledge, 2004. 

Nurfadzilah Yahaya 

Alexandria 

Alexandria, also known by its Arabic name al-Iskan- 
dariyya, was named after Alexander the Great. 
Alexandria was built on the Mediterranean Sea coast 
of Egypt at the northwest edge of the Nile Delta. The 
city lies on a narrow land strip between the sea and 
Lake Mariut (Mareotis in Greek). Alexander the Great 
founded the city in 331 b.c.e. He ordered Greek ar¬ 
chitect Dinocrates of Rhodes to build the city over the 
site of the old village of Rakhotis that was inhabited 
by fishermen and pirates. Alexander left the city un¬ 
der the charge of his general, Ptolemy (also known as 
Ptolemy I). The city would later become Alexander’s 
final resting place. 

After it was built, Alexandria evolved into an im¬ 
portant economic hub in the region. It began by taking 
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A sphinx and pillar from the temple of the Serapis in Alexandria, 
Egypt. Alexandria was the commercial center of the Mediterranean. 


over the trade of the city of Tyre whose economic prom¬ 
inence declined after an attack by Alexander. Alexan¬ 
dria soon surpassed Carthage as well, an ancient city 
that was the center of civilization in the Mediterranean. 
Although the city rose to great prominence under the 
Ptolemaic rulers during the Hellenistic period, it was 
soon surpassed by the city of Rome. During its peak 
Alexandria was the commercial center of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Ships from Europe, the Arab lands, and India 
conducted active trade in Alexandria, and this contrib¬ 
uted to its prosperity as a leading port in the Mediter¬ 
ranean Basin. 

The inhabitants of Alexandria consisted mainly of 
Jews, Greeks, and Egyptians. The Egyptians provided 
the bulk of the labor force. Alexandria was not only 
a bastion of Hellenistic civilization; it occupied a very 
prominent position in Jewish history as well. The Greek 
translation of the Old Testament in Hebrew was first 
produced there. Known as the Septuagint, the Hebrew 
Bible took between 80 and 130 years to translate. 

Thus, Alexandria was a major intellectual cen¬ 
ter in the Mediterranean. The city boasted two great 


libraries, with huge collections, one in a temple of 
Zeus, and the other in a museum. As early as the 
third century b.c.e., the libraries housed somewhere 
between 500,000 and 700,000 papyri (scrolls). A 
university was built near the libraries, attracting re¬ 
nowned scholars to Alexandria. One of them was the 
great Greek mathematician Euclid, a master of geom¬ 
etry, and author of the famous work Elements. After 
Cleopatra the queen of Egypt committed suicide in 32 
b.c.e., the city of Alexandria came under the rule of 
Octavian, later known as Augustus, the first Roman 
emperor. Augustus installed a prefect in Alexandria, 
who governed the city in his name. Trade continued 
to flourish in the city under the Romans especially in 
the product of grain. 

The city went into decline under the Romans. A 
Jewish revolt in 116 c.e. weakened the city. It resulted 
in the decimation of the Jewish population residing 
there. Nearly a century later in 215 C.E., for reasons 
that are unclear, the Roman emperor Caracalla de¬ 
creed that all male inhabitants be massacred, perhaps 
as punishment. This further undermined the city’s im¬ 
portance in the region and was worsened by the rise 
of other important cultural, economic, and intellectual 
centers such as Constantinople, founded in 330 c.e. 
by Roman emperor Constantine the Great. 

In both 638 and 646 c.e. Muslim Arabs invaded 
the city. During this time Cairo became another rival 
city. Alexandria soon weakened, and it was not resur¬ 
rected until the 19th century. 

See also Jewish revolts; libraries, ancient. 

Further reading: Forster, Edward M. Alexandria: A City and 
a Guide. New York: Anchor Books, 1961; Parsons, Edward 
A. The Alexandrian Library, Glory of the Hellenic World; 
Its Rise, Antiquities, and Destructions. Amsterdam, ND: 
Elsevier Press, 1952; Vrettos, Theodore. Alexandria: A City 
of the Western Mind. New York: Free Press, 2001. 

Nurfadzilah Yahaya 

Alexandrian literature 

Alexandrian literature was very rich due to its multi¬ 
cultural heritage, as Alexander the Great’s empire 
encompassed Europe, Asia, and Africa. Alexander’s 
conquests opened up trade and travel routes across 
his empire, and Alexandria developed as a center of 
commerce between the Middle East, Europe, and India. 
The city was also known as a center of learning. Greek 
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was the lingua franca in Egypt for the people of dif¬ 
ferent origins residing there. Due to the distinguished 
community of intellectuals living within the borders of 
Alexandria, Alexandrian literature is of high quality. 
The excellent libraries also attracted scholars of di¬ 
verse origins to further enrich intellectual life in the 
vibrant city. 

In 283 b.c.e. a synodos, formed by 30 to 50 
scholars, set up a library with several wings, shelves, 
covered walkways, lecture theaters, and even a bo¬ 
tanical garden. The library was built under the di¬ 
rection of a scholar-librarian who held the post of 
royal tutor appointed by the king. By the third cen¬ 
tury b.c.e. the library had an impressive collection of 
400,000 mixed scrolls and 90,000 single scrolls. The 
earlier scrolls on which scholars wrote were made of 
papyrus, a product monopolized by Alexandria for a 
period of time. Later scholars switched to parchment 
when the king, in a bid to stifle competing rival li¬ 
braries elsewhere, stopped exporting papyrus. These 
scrolls, which constitute books, were stored in linen 
or leather jackets. 

In the library there were numerous translators, 
known as cbarakitai, or “scribblers.” The translators 
performed a vital function in transmitting the wis¬ 
dom found in manuscripts that had been written in 
other languages in Greece, Babylon, India, and else¬ 
where. These manuscripts were meticulously copied 
and stored in the libraries of Alexandria, as the kings 
wished to amass all the knowledge that was available 
in the world of antiquity. This contributed greatly to 
Alexandria’s position as a center of knowledge in an¬ 
cient civilization. 

Among the eminent scholars based in Alexandria 
were Euclid (325-265 b.c.e.), the famous mathema¬ 
tician who composed his influential masterpiece Ele¬ 
ments in the city in about 300 b.c.e. Euclid provided 
useful definitions of mathematical terms in Elements. 
Apollonius of Perga wrote an equally seminal work in 
mathematics known as Conics. In this work, Apollo¬ 
nius discussed a new approach in defining geometrical 
concepts. Another Apollonius—Apollonius of Rhodes, 
who was a mathematician and astronomer—wrote 
his epic Argonautica in about 270 b.c.e. The epic was 
dubbed as the first real romance and regarded as an en¬ 
joyable read as it was written for pleasure and not for 
any explicitly didactical purpose. Alexandrian prose 
was often criticized for being pedantic, ornamental, 
and pompous; though some perceived Alexandrian lit¬ 
erature to be erudite and polished. The novel is said to 
be an invention of Alexandrian writers. 


Archimedes of Syracuse (287-212 b.c.e.), the fa¬ 
mous Hellenistic mathematician observed the rise and 
fall of the Nile, invented the screw, and initiated hy¬ 
drostatics. The basis of calculus began in Alexandria, 
as it was where Archimedes started to explore the for¬ 
mula to calculate area and volume. 

Another brilliant scholar of Alexandria was the 
librarian Eratosthenes who was a geographer and a 
mathematician. Eratosthenes correctly calculated the 
duration of a year, postulated that the Earth is round, 
and theorized that the oceans were all connected. 
There was also Claudius Ptolemy whose great work 
was Mathematical Syntaxis (System), usually known 
by its Arabic name Almagest. It is an important work 
of trigonometry and astronomy. 

From the middle of the first century c.E., Christian 
hostility managed to push scholars away from Alexan¬ 
dria. As a result the city declined as a city of learning 
in the Mediterranean. The library in Alexandria was 
destroyed during a period of civil unrest in the third 
century c.E. In the fourth century not only were pa¬ 
gan temples destroyed, but libraries were also closed 
down under the orders of Theophilus, the bishop of 
Alexandria, further eroding Alexandria’s function as a 
bastion of literature. 

See also libraries, ancient. 

Further reading: Battles, Matthew. Library, an Unquiet His¬ 
tory. New York: W. W. Norton, 2003; El-Abbadi, Mostafa. 
The Life and Date of the Ancient Library of Alexandria. 
Paris, France: UNESCO, 1990; Keeley, Edmund. Cavafy’s 
Alexandria. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Unversity Press, 1996; 
Watson, Peter. Ideas: A History from Tire to Freud. New 
York: HarperCollins, 2005. 

Nurfadzilah Yahaya 

Ambrose 

(c. 340-397 c.E.) bishop and theologian 

Ambrose, bishop of Milan, was born in Trier of the 
noble Aurelian family. His mother moved the family to 
Rome after the death of his father. Educated in rheto¬ 
ric and law, Ambrose was first employed in Sirmium 
and then in c. 370 c.E. as governor of Milan. After 
the death of the Arian bishop of Milan, a violent con¬ 
flict broke out in the city over whether the next bishop 
would be a Catholic or an Arian. Ambrose intervened 
to restore peace and was so admired by all that both 
sides accepted him as a candidate for bishop, although 
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he was not even baptized at the time. He was baptized 
and consecrated a bishop within a week. He immedi¬ 
ately gave his wealth to the poor and devoted himself 
to the study of scripture and the Greek fathers of the 
church. As a bishop, he was famous for his preach¬ 
ing, which was partly responsible for the conversion 
of the great theologian Augustine of Hippo, whom 
Ambrose baptized at Easter in 387. 

Ambrose’s career was heavily involved with poli¬ 
tics. He was continually defending the position of the 
Catholic Church against the power of the various Ro¬ 
man emperors during his episcopate: Gratian, Maxi¬ 
mus, Justina (pro-Arian mother of Valentinian II), and 
Theodosius I. 

He was able to maintain the independence of the 
church against the civil power in his conflicts with 
paganism and Arianism. Regarding the former, Am¬ 
brose battled with Symmachus, magistrate of Rome, 
over the Altar of Victory in the Senate: The emperor 
Gratian had removed the altar in 382, and after Gra- 
tian’s death Symmachus petitioned Valentinian II for 
its restoration. Under Ambrose’s influence, the request 
was denied. 

Arianism received a blow when Ambrose refused to 
surrender a church for the use of the Arians. His deci¬ 
sion was taken as sanctioned by heaven when—in the 
midst of the controversy—the bodies of the martyrs 
Gervasius and Protasius were discovered in the church. 
Ambrose further strengthened the church’s authority 
before the state in two incidents in which he took a firm 
stand against the emperor Theodosius I. 

One incident involved the rebuilding of the syna¬ 
gogue at Callinicum in 388; the other had to do with 
the emperor’s rash order that resulted in the massacre 
of thousands of innocent people at Thessalonica in the 
summer of 390. Ambrose refused to allow Theodosius 
to receive the sacraments until he had performed public 
penance for this atrocity. The reconciliation took place 
at Christmas 390. One reason for Ambrose’s influence 
over Theodosius was that, unlike most Christian em¬ 
perors who delayed their reception into the church until 
their deathbed, he had been baptized and so fell under 
the authority of the church in his private life. 

Ambrose’s knowledge of Greek enabled him to 
introduce much Eastern theology into the West. His 
works include hymns, letters, sermons, treatises on the 
moral life, and commentaries on scripture and on the 
sacraments. He was also a strong supporter of the mo¬ 
nastic life in northern Italy. 

See also Christianity, early; Greek Church; Latin 
Church; Monasticism. 


Further reading: Deferrari, Roy. Early Christian Biog¬ 
raphies. Washington, DC: CUA Press, 1952; Dudden, F. 
Homes. Life and Times of St. Ambrose. Oxford: Claren¬ 
don, 1935; McLynn, Neil B. Ambrose of Milan: Church 
and Court in a Christian Capital. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1994. 
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Andes: Neolithic 

In order to impose temporal order on the variety of 
cultures and civilizations that emerged in the Andes in 
the millennia before the Spanish invasion (early 1530s 
C.E.), scholars have divided Andean prehistory into 
“horizons” and “periods,” with horizons representing 
eras of relatively rapid change and periods being eras 
of relative stasis: 


Late Horizon 
Late Intermediate Period 
Middle Horizon 
Early Intermediate Period 
Early Horizon 
Initial Period 
Preceramic Period 
Lithic Period 


1400-1533 c.e. 
1000-1400 c.e. 
600-1000 c.e. 
100 B.C.E.-600 C.E. 
700-100 b.c.e. 
1800-700 b.c.e. 
3000-1800 b.c.e. 
>10,000-3000 b.c.e. 


The boundaries between these temporal divisions are 
fluid and are mainly a matter of scholarly convenience 
and convention. Spatially, the Andes region is gener¬ 
ally divided into coast and highlands, with these sub¬ 
divided into northern, central, and southern, yielding 
a total of six broad geographic zones. 

Aspero 

The earliest evidence for the formation of complex so¬ 
cieties in the Andes region dates to between 3200 and 
2500 b.c.e. along the Pacific coast. Altogether more 
than 30 rivers cascade down to the Pacific from the Cor¬ 
dillera Occidental of the Andes, many of whose valleys 
held the development of complex societies during the 
Preceramic Period. 

One of the most extensively researched of these 
coastal zones is the North Chico, a 30-mile-wide rib¬ 
bon of coastland, just north of present-day Lima, en¬ 
compassing the Huaura, Supe, Pativilca, and Fortaleza 
river valleys. 

Archaeological excavations in the North Chico be¬ 
ginning in the 1940s have revealed evidence of at least 
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20 large settlements with monumental architecture, 
whose origins date to between 3200 and 1800 b.c.e. 
The most intensively researched of these sites are As- 
pero, at the mouth of the Supe River, and Caral, about 
13 Vi miles upstream from Aspero. 

It was his work at the site of Aspero that in 1975 
prompted U.S. archaeologist Michael E. Moseley to 
propose a hypothesis conventionally called the “mari¬ 
time foundations of Andean civilizations” (MFAC). 
According to the MFAC hypothesis, the initial forma¬ 
tion of complex societies in the Andean region took 
place along the coast and was made possible through 
the intensive exploitation of maritime resources. This, 
in turn, was made possible largely through the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton, which was used to manufacture the nets 
needed to harvest the coast’s abundant fish, especially 
anchovies and sardines. 

Evidence unearthed at Aspero and other sites in 
the North Chico since the 1970s strongly supports the 
MFAC hypothesis, though debates continue regard¬ 
ing the origins and characteristics of these societies. 
The site of Aspero presents numerous anomalous fea¬ 
tures. It contains no pottery, only a few maize cobs, 
and some 17 large earthen mounds, some nearly 16 
feet tall. 

The largest structure at the site, a flat-topped pyra¬ 
mid called Huaca de los Idolos, covers some 16,145 
sq. feet, upon which, it is hypothesized, Aspero’s elite 
undertook ritual and ceremonial displays. The site also 
contains some 30 to 37 acres of domestic middens (re¬ 
fuse areas), along with evidence that its residents were 
continually rebuilding the mounds and other struc¬ 
tures. This latter characteristic is also apparent at other 
Pacific coast sites. 

Upriver from Aspero, at the site of Caral, which 
covers some 150 acres, investigations have revealed 
some 25 pyramids or mounds, one reaching 82 feet in 
height and covering some 247,570 sq. feet; two large, 
rounded, sunken ceremonial plazas; arrays of other 
mounds and platforms; extensive residential complex¬ 
es; and evidence of long-term sedentary inhabitation. 
Radiocarbon dates indicate that Caral was founded 
before 2600 b.c.e. The same dating procedure applied 
to other sites in the North Chico indicates that most 
were founded between 3000 and 1800 b.c.e. 

Middens at Caral and other North Chico sites indi¬ 
cate that maritime resources exploited through cotton 
cultivation and net manufacture were supplemented by 
a variety of cultigens, including legumes and squash, 
and by the gathering of diverse wild foods. In addition 
to Aspero and Caral, the most extensively researched 


of these sites to date include Piedra Parada, Upaca, 
Huaricanga, and Porvenir and in the Casma Valley, 
the sites of Sechin Alto, Cerro Sechin, and Pampa de 
las Flamas-Moxeke. All fall within what is called the 
Aspero tradition. Other major Preceramic Pacific coast 
traditions are the Valdivia tradition (on the coast of 
contemporary Ecuador); the El Paraiso tradition (just 
south of the Aspero sites); and the Chinchoros tradition 
(centered at the Chinchoro complex near the contem¬ 
porary Peru-Chile border). Archaeological excavations 
at these and other Preceramic coastal sites continue, as 
do scholarly efforts to understand the civilizations that 
created them. 

HIGHLANDS 

A related arena of debate among Andean archaeolo¬ 
gists concerns the relationship between the Pacific 
coast settlements and the formation of complex so¬ 
cieties in the highlands. Most scholars agree that 
complex societies began to emerge in the Central 
and South-Central Highlands soon after the flores¬ 
cence of complex societies in the North Chico and 
other coastal valleys. In the Central Highlands schol¬ 
ars have investigated what is called the Kotosh reli¬ 
gious tradition at the Kotosh site. Not unlike those in 
the North Chico, this site includes a series of raised 
mounds with platforms, sunken plazas, and an array 
of small buildings. Sites exhibiting similar character¬ 
istics in the Central Highlands include Huaricoto, La 
Galgada, and Piruru. 

In the South-Central Highlands the emergence of 
complex societies evidently began in the Lake Titicaca 
Basin around 1300 b.c.e. Excavations at the site of 
Chiripa (in present-day Bolivia) have revealed that by 
this date there had emerged a nucleated settlement that 
included an array of small rooms, built of stone, with 
plastered floors and walls. By 900 b.c.e. the settlement 
of Chiripa included a ceremonial center surrounded by 
residential complexes. 

Between 1000 and 500 b.c.e. complex societies 
had emerged throughout much of the Lake Titicaca 
Basin. To the north the Qaluyu culture reached flo¬ 
rescence in the five centuries after 1000 b.c.e. The 
Qaluyu type site, covering 17 acres, includes a large 
ceremonial mound, sunken plazas, and extensive resi¬ 
dential complexes. Other Qaluyu sites in the north 
Titicaca Basin include Pucara, Ayaviri, and Putina. 

TITICACA BASIN 

The overall trajectory of this period was marked by 
the decline of North Coast polities and the rise of a 
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series of civilizations and culture groups in the Cen¬ 
tral and Southern Highlands and Central Coast. After 
1000 b.c.e. the Titicaca Basin constituted one broad 
locus of complex society formation. A second such 
locus emerged further north, in the Central High¬ 
lands and Central Coast, most commonly associated 
with the Chavin state and culture complex, which 
first emerged around 800 b.c.e. and declined some 
six centuries later. At the Chavin type site, Chavin 
de Huantar, excavations indicate a population of at 
least several thousand in a settlement covering some 
104 acres. At the site’s core lie the ruins of a large 
and imposing ceremonial temple, dubbed El Castillo, 
built in the U shape characteristic of the North Chico 
architectural style. 

The evidence indicates that Chavin de Huantar was 
the political center of an expansive polity that extend¬ 
ed through much of the Central Highlands and Central 
Coast. By this time exchange relations throughout the 
Andes and adjacent coastal regions were highly de¬ 
veloped. These exchanges were based less on markets 
than on institutionalized reciprocal exchanges between 
extended lineage groups tracing their descent to a com¬ 
mon ancestor, called ayllu, as well as between political 
networks resulting from the growth of state and impe¬ 
rial power. 

Such exchanges were based on what anthropologist 
John Murra described in the 1970s as the “vertical ar¬ 
chipelago,” a concept that has gained broad scholarly 
acceptance. In the simplest terms the basic idea is that 
the Andes region consists of a vertical environment and 
that exchanges of goods and services took place among 
members of ayllus who lived in different “resource oa¬ 
ses” or “islands” in different altitudinal zones. From 
the high plateau (or puna, elevation higher than 11,810 
feet) came wool, meat, and minerals such as gold, silver, 
and copper; from the upper mountain valleys (between 
9,840 and 11,810 feet) came potatoes, grains, includ¬ 
ing maize and quinoa, and other crops; and from the 
lowlands (below 6,560 feet) came maize, cotton, coca, 
legumes, and many fruits and vegetables. 

Scholarly consensus holds that large-scale state sys¬ 
tems such as the Chavin built upon these lineage-based 
reciprocal exchange networks in order to extend their 
reach across vast expanses of territory without recourse 
to long-distance trade, as the concept of “trade” is gen¬ 
erally understood. 

For these reasons, “markets” and “trade,” as un¬ 
derstood in European, Asian, and African contexts, 
played little or no role in the formation and growth of 
complex societies and polities in the Andean highlands 


or coastal regions during the whole of the preconquest 
period. This was also the case with the Inca. 

As Chavin declined around 400 b.c.e., there 
emerged in the northern Titicaca Basin, in the six cen¬ 
turies between 400 b.c.e. to 200 c.e., a site and polity 
known as the Pucara, with architectural features similar 
to those described above, and ceramic styles suggesting 
Chavin influence. 

On the opposite side of the lake, in the southern Ti¬ 
ticaca Basin during roughly the same time period, there 
emerged the settlement and state of Tiwanaku—again, 
with similar architectural features. By around 400 C.E. 
Tiwanaku had developed into a formidable state sys¬ 
tem. Scholarly debates continue on whether, during the 
period under discussion here, these were true urban cen¬ 
ters or ceremonial sites intended principally for ritual 
observances and pilgrimages. 

NAZCA 

Another enigmatic culture complex to emerge during 
the Early Intermediate Period was the Nazca, centered 
in the southern coastal zone around the watersheds of 
the lea and Nazca Rivers. Nazca pottery styles went 
through at least eight distinct phases, until their decline 
around 600 c.e. The Nazca are especially well known 
for their geoglyphs, or large-scale geometric symbols 
etched into the coastal desert. Further north, the Moche 
were another important coastal culture group and state 
to emerge in the Early Intermediate. 

The site of Moche, in the Moche River valley, has 
been identified as the capital of the Moche polity. Ar¬ 
chaeologists consider Moche to have been a true city; 
perhaps South America’s first. The largest structure 
at the Moche type site, a pyramid dubbed Huaca del 
Sol, measures 525 by 1,115 feet at its base and stands 
some 131 feet tall, making it one of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere’s largest preconquest monumental structures. 
All of these developments laid the groundwork for the 
subsequent emergence of two other major state sys¬ 
tems, or empires, toward the end of the period dis¬ 
cussed here: the Huari and the Tiwanaku. 

See also Maya: Classic Period; Maya: Preclassic Pe¬ 
riod; Mesoamerica: Archaic and Preclassic Periods; 
Mesoamerica: Classic Period. 

Further reading: Burger, R. Chavin and the Origins of Ande¬ 
an Civilization. London: Thames and Hudson, 1995; Haas, 
J., S. Pozorski, and T. Pozorski, eds. The Origins and Devel¬ 
opment of the Andean State. London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987; Haas, J., W. Creamer, and A. Ruiz. “Dating 
the Late Archaic Occupation of the North Chico Region 
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in Peru.” Nature 432 (2004); Moseley, M. E. The Incas 
and Their Ancestors. London: Thames and Hudson, 2001; 

- The Maritime Foundations of Andean Civilization. 

Menlo Park, CA: Cummings, 1975. 

M. J. SCHROEDER 

Antonine emperors 

The four Antonine emperors of Rome—Antoninus Pius 
(r. 138-161 c.e.), Marcus Aurelius (r. 161-180 c.e.), 
Lucius Verus (r. 161-169 c.e.), and Commodus (r. ISO- 
192 c.e.) —ruled over a time extending from the height of 
the Pax Romana to one where the Roman Empire was 
having increasing difficulty carrying its many burdens. 

The founder of the dynasty, Antoninus Pius, was 
born to a family that already numbered several consuls 
among its members. He served for many years in the 
Senate and as Roman official before being adopted as 
successor to the emperor Hadrian in 138 c.e. Part 
of the arrangement was that Antoninus would in turn 
adopt two boys as his heirs. One was the nephew of 
his wife, Annia Galeria Faustina. This was Marcus 
Antoninus, the future Marcus Aurelius. The other was 
Lucius Verus, the son of Hadrian’s previous choice as 
successor, Lucius Aelius Caesar. When Hadrian died 
the same year, Antoninus succeeded peacefully. An¬ 
toninus was more than 50 when he became emperor. 

The reign of Antoninus was marked by peace and 
by an emphasis on Italy and Roman tradition that 
broke with the practices of the globetrotting philhellene 
Hadrian. His dedication to traditionalism was one of 
the qualities for which the Senate gave him the title of 
“Pius.” Antoninus also cut back on the heavy spending 
on public works that had marked Hadrian’s reign. 

Antoninus spent most of his time in Rome, by 
some accounts never leaving Italy during his reign. 
The 900th anniversary of the city’s legendary founding 
took place in 147 c.e., and a series of coins and medal¬ 
lions with new designs stressing Rome’s ancient roots 
were issued to commemorate the occasion. In foreign 
policy Antoninus preferred peace to war and did not 
lead armies himself, but the empire waged war success¬ 
fully on some of its borders. 

Antoninus’s death was followed by a dual succes¬ 
sion, the first in Roman history. Lucius Verus and Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius became co-emperors, although Marcus 
was clearly the dominant partner in the relationship. 
The new emperors faced many challenges. In the east, 
the king of Parthia hoped to take advantage of the inex¬ 


perienced new rulers with an intervention in the buffer 
state of Armenia. Marcus sent Lucius, accompanied by 
a number of Rome’s best generals, to deal with the Par- 
thians. The Parthian war was successful but followed 
by a devastating plague and pressure from the German¬ 
ic peoples across the Danube as the Marcomanni and 
Quadi actually made it as far as northern Italy. 

The relationship between the emperors was trou¬ 
bled, as Marcus’s austere dedication to duty clashed 
with Lucius’s sometimes irresponsible hedonism. Lu¬ 
cius died on campaign against the Germans, however, 
before any open break could occur, and Marcus re¬ 
ferred to him fondly in his Meditations. Marcus’s long 
campaigns against the Germans were successful, but 
he died before he could organize the conquered territo¬ 
ries into Roman provinces, and his son and successor 
Commodus (who received the title of emperor in 177) 
quickly abandoned his father’s conquests, returning 
to Rome in order to enjoy the perquisites of empire. 
Commodus was the first son to succeed his natural fa¬ 
ther, rather than to be adopted by an emperor, since 
Domitian. 

The hedonistic and exhibitionistic Commodus con¬ 
trasted with his grim, duty-bound father. His policy of 
generosity made him popular among Rome’s ordinary 
people, particularly in the early part of his reign, but the 
Senate despised him. Commodus was extraordinarily 
arrogant, renaming the months, the Senate, the Roman 
people, and even Rome after himself. Unlike Marcus, 
Commodus had little interest in persecuting Christians, 
and subsequent Christian historians remembered his 
reign as a golden age. In 192 he was removed in the 
traditional fashion for “bad emperors,” through an as¬ 
sassination plot—the first emperor since Domitian to 
be assassinated. Commodus left no heirs, and his death 
marked the end of the Antonine dynasty. 

See also Hadrian; Roman Empire. 

Further reading: Birley, Anthony. Marcus Aurelius: A Biogra¬ 
phy. London: Routledge, 2000; De Imperatoribus Romanis: 
An Online Encyclopedia of Roman Emperors. Available online. 
URL: http://www.roman-emperors.org (September 2006). 

William E. Burns 

Anyang 

Anyang is the modern town where the last capital (Yin) 
of the Shang dynasty (c. 1766-c. 1122 b.c.e.) of Chi¬ 
na was located. The discovery of inscribed oracle bones 
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there early in the 20th century and the scientific exca¬ 
vation of the site beginning in 1928 ended the debate 
on whether the Shang dynasty was historic. It is located 
south of the Yellow River in present-day Henan Prov¬ 
ince. The Shang dynasty, founded by Tang (T’ang) the 
Successful moved its capital several times until it settled 
at Yin in 1395 b.c.e. and remained there until its end 
in 1122 b.c.e. The last phase of the dynasty is there¬ 
fore also called the Yin dynasty. After the city was de¬ 
stroyed when the dynasty was overthrown by the Zhou 
dynasty (c. 1122-256 b.c.e.), the site was known as 
Yinshu, which means the “waste of Yin. ” 

The discovery of the Shang era ruins at Anyang 
came by accident. In Beijing (Peking) in 1900 an anti¬ 
quarian scholar became ill, and among the ingredients 
for traditional medicine that were prescribed for him 
were fragments of old bones carrying incised marks. 
The apothecary called them dragon bones. This scholar 
and his friend made inquiries on the bones’ origins and 
traced them to Anyang, where farmers had found them 
in their diggings. They began to collect the bones and 
decipher the writings on them, which they established as 
the earliest extant examples of written Chinese. 

Archaeological excavations around Anyang found 
the foundations of palatial and other buildings but no 
city walls. They also found a royal cemetery with 11 
large tombs, believed to belong to kings, which had all 
been robbed in centuries past. This authenticates ancient 
texts that identify 12 kings who ruled from Yin, but the 
last one died in his burning palace and so did not receive 
a royal burial. In 1976 an intact tomb belonging to Fu 
Hao (Lady Hao), wife of King Wuding (Wu-ting), the 
powerful fourth king to reign from Yin, was discovered. 
Although her body and the coffin had been destroyed 
by time and water, more than 1,600 burial objects were 
found, some with inscribed writing, which included her 
name, on elaborate bronze ritual vessels. Bronze vessels, 
jade, ivory, and stone carvings, and other objects show 
the advanced material culture of the late Shang era. 

More than 20,000 pieces of inscribed oracle bones 
(on the scapulae of cattle and turtle shells) provide 
important information on Shang history. Kings fre¬ 
quently asked questions and sought answers from the 
high god Shangdi (Shang-ti) on matters such as war 
and peace, agriculture, weather, hunting, pregnancies 
of the queens, and the meaning of natural phenomena. 
The questions, answers, and sometimes outcome con¬ 
tain dates, names of the rulers, and their relationship 
to previous rulers, including those of the pre-Anyang 
era. They were preserved in royal archives. The writing 
is already sophisticated and must have developed over 


a long period, but earlier evidence of writing has not 
been found. It is the ancestor of modern written Chi¬ 
nese and deciphering the characters and information 
provided from archaeological evidence has enabled 
historians to reconstruct Shang history. 

See also Wen and Wu. 

Further reading: Chang, Kwang-chih. The Archaeology of 
Ancient China, 4th ed. New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1986; Creel, Herrlee G. The Birth of China, a Sur¬ 
vey of the Formative Period of Chinese Civilization. New 
York: Frederick Ungar, 1961; Keighytley, David N. Sources 
of Shang History: The Oracle-Bone Inscriptions of Bronze 
Age China. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

apocalypticism, Jewish and Christian 

The scholarly use and understanding of the word 
apocalypticism has varied much in the history of 
research on these topics. The different words associ¬ 
ated with apocalypticism each possess their own sub¬ 
tle connotations. The specific term, apocalypticism, 
and the many forms associated with it are derived 
from the first Greek word in the book of Revelation, 
apokalypsis (revelation). The noun apocalypse refers 
to the revelatory text itself. The particular worldview 
found within an apocalypse and the assumptions that 
it holds about matters concerning the “end times” is 
referred to as “apocalyptic eschatology.” The noun 
apocalypticism refers broadly to the historical and 
social context of that worldview. When scholars use 
the word apocalyptic, they typically assume a distinc¬ 
tion between the ancient worldview and the body of 
literature associated with it. 

Apocalypticism refers to a worldview that gave rise 
to a diverse body of literature generally dating from the 
time of the Babylonian exile down to the Roman perse¬ 
cutions. Characteristic elements of this literature include 
a revelation of heavenly secrets to a privileged interme¬ 
diary and the periodization of history. In these texts 
the eschatological perspective of the text reinforces the 
expectation that the era of the author will reach its end 
very soon. This apocalyptic eschatology suggests that 
the historical setting of these writings is one of crisis and 
extreme suffering. 

Scholars who work in the area of ancient Jewish 
and Christian apocalypticism are aware that Jewish 
apocalyptic literature survived due to ancient Christian 
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appropriation and interest in it. This is because Jewish 
apocalypticism and the literature associated with it were 
generally viewed unfavorably by later forms of rabbinic 
Judaism after the destruction of the Second Temple. The 
lack of a developed Jewish interpretive framework for 
these texts accounts for part of the scholarly problem 
in determining the precise origins and influences of this 
phenomenon. Many historical questions about the social 
context and the use of these Jewish apocalyptic writings 
in ancient Jewish communities remain unclear and largely 
theoretical. What is certain is that Christian communities 
were responsible for the preservation and transmission 
of these writings, and they appropriated the worldview 
and the literary forms of Jewish apocalypticism. 

Scholars have long sought to identify the origins of 
Jewish apocalypticism with little consensus. Many have 
presumed that Jewish apocalyptic eschatology grew 
out of earlier biblical forms of prophetic eschatology. 
Other scholars have proposed a Near Eastern Mesopo¬ 
tamian influence on Jewish apocalypticism. While there 
is no clear trajectory from Mesopotamian traditions to 
Jewish apocalyptic, and admittedly no Mesopotamian 
apocalypses exist, there exist some striking resemblances 
between the two. Some shared characteristics include an 
emphasis on the interpretation of mysterious signs and 
on predestination. The motifs of otherworldly journeys 
and dreams are also prominent in both Mesopotamian 
traditions and Jewish apocalypticism. 

Other scholars have observed a Persian influence 
upon Jewish apocalypticism. Present in both is the 
struggle between light and darkness (good and evil) and 
the periodization of history. Identifying the relationship 
between Jewish apocalypticism and other traditions 
has been complex because some of these elements (e.g., 
otherworldly journeys and revelatory visions) become 
common to the Greco-Roman world as well. While ear¬ 
ly Jewish apocalyptic was rooted in biblical prophecy, 
later forms of apocalypticism from the Greek period 
have more in common with wisdom literature. 

LITERARY GENRE 

Scholars often make a distinction between the general 
phenomenon of apocalypticism and the literary genre 
of “apocalypse.” A group of scholars led by J. J. Col¬ 
lins formulated the following frequently cited definition 
of the literary genre of apocalypse in 1979: “‘Apoca¬ 
lypse’ is a genre of revelatory literature with a narra¬ 
tive framework, in which a revelation is mediated by 
an otherworldly being to a human recipient, disclosing 
a transcendent reality which is both temporal, insofar 
as it envisages eschatological salvation, and spatial, in¬ 


sofar as it involves another, supernatural world. ” Texts 
associated with apocalypticism are characterized by an 
understanding that salvation from a hostile world de¬ 
pends on the disclosure of divine secrets. 

The only example of an apocalypse from the He¬ 
brew Bible is the book of Daniel. Other well-known 
examples of apocalypses include the writings of Enoch 
and Jubilees and the traditions associated with them, 
4 Ezra, 2 Baruch, 3 Baruch, and Apocalypse of Abra¬ 
ham. Some texts from Qumran and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls present a worldview that is properly described 
as apocalyptic but do not qualify as examples of the 
literary genre (e.g., “Instruction on the Two Spirits” 
from the Community Rule text and the War Scroll). 

The last book in the New Testament, known as the 
Apocalypse of John, is an example of a Christian apoca¬ 
lypse. The canonicity of this book was not accepted at 
first in the East. The book is a record of the visions of 
John while he was exiled on the island of Patmos and 
possesses a prophetic authority among Christian com¬ 
munities throughout history. Highly symbolic language, 
the presumption of a cataclysmic battle, and the dis¬ 
closure of heavenly secrets to a privileged intermediary 
make this text a classic example of the genre. Other ex¬ 
amples of Christian apocalypse outside the Bible include 
the Ascension of Isaiah and the Apocalypse of Paul. 

See also Babylon, later periods; Christianity, ear¬ 
ly; Fertile Crescent; Hellenization; Homeric epics; 
Judaism, early (heterodoxies); messianism; Persian 

MYTH; PROPHETS; PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND THE APOCRYPHA; 

Solomon; wisdom literature; Zoroastrianism. 

Further reading: Collins, J. J. “Introduction: Towards the 

Morphology of a Genre.” Semeia 14 (1979): 1-19;-. 

Apocalypticism in the Dead Sea Scrolls. New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1997; Hanson, P. D. The Dawn of Apocalyptic. Phila¬ 
delphia: Fortress, 1975; VanderKam, J. C., and W. Adler, eds. 
The Jewish Apocalyptic Heritage in Early Christianity. Min¬ 
neapolis: Fortress Press, 1996; Yarbro Collins, A. The Com¬ 
bat Myth in the Book of Revelation. Missoula, MT: Scholars 
Press, 1976. 

Angela Kim Harkins 

Apostles, Twelve 

The word disciple is used most often in Greek philo¬ 
sophical circles to describe a committed follower of a 
master (such as Socrates). Jesus (Christ) of Naz¬ 
areth had many such disciples, besides the 12 who 
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became the apostles of the church. For example, Luke 
6:13 hints at the existence of a larger circle of disciples: 
“And when it was day, he called his disciples , and chose 
from them 12, whom he named apostles.” Among the 
disciples who were not chosen as the 12 were women. 
This is noteworthy because few masters in the time of 
Jesus had female disciples. 

Beyond these disciples, many men and women 
were drawn to Jesus and followed him casually. The 
Gospels call them “crowds.” Jesus shared with the dis¬ 
ciples thoughts that were kept from the crowds. For 
example, according to Mark, after Jesus had finished 
telling parables to the crowds, the disciples came to Je¬ 
sus to learn their hidden meanings. The reason for this 
private tutoring was that the disciples were expected 
to develop ears and eyes to discern the true and deeper 
meaning of Jesus’ teachings. 

The 12 who were chosen, however, followed Je¬ 
sus even more fully than the other disciples by leaving 
behind everything they had, including their jobs and 
families. The 12 were allowed to witness private de¬ 
tails of Jesus’ life not available to the other disciples. 
For example, only the 12 were with Jesus on the night 
of his arrest. According to the synoptic Gospels and 
Acts, the names of the 12 were Simon Peter; James, 
son of Zebedee; John; Andrew; Philip; Bartholomew; 
Matthew; Thomas; James, son of Alphaeus; Thaddae- 
us (Judas); Simon the Cananaean; and Judas Iscariot, 
who betrayed Jesus. Unlike the other names, Simon 
Peter, Philip, and James, son of Alphaeus, consistently 
occupy the same positions (first, fifth, and ninth, re¬ 
spectively) on the list. Based on this observation, it has 
been suggested that the 12 were organized into groups 
of four and that Peter, Philip, and James, son of Alpha¬ 
eus, were their group leaders. This intriguing sugges¬ 
tion, however, has no hard evidence for support. 

As far as we know, the 12 were all from Galilee. 
Peter, Andrew, James, and John were fishermen, who, 
except perhaps Andrew, constituted the innermost cir¬ 
cle of Jesus’ apostles. Simon Peter was the undisputed 
leader of the 12. Andrew was his brother and intro¬ 
duced him to Jesus. According to tradition, Andrew 
preached in Greece, Asia Minor (Turkey), and the ar¬ 
eas north and northwest of the Black Sea. Tradition 
claims that he was martyred in Patras. A late tradition 
claims him to be the founder of the church of Con¬ 
stantinople, the seat of the Greek Church. 

James and John, sons of Zebedee, were also broth¬ 
ers. Possessors of a fiery temper and ambition, they 
asked Jesus to appoint them to sit at his left and right 
hand when his kingdom came. James (known also as 


James the Greater to distinguish him from James, son 
of Alphaeus) became the first of the apostles to be mar¬ 
tyred under Herod Agrippa I. According to tradition, 
James had preached in Spain before meeting his un¬ 
timely death in Jerusalem. As for John, tradition claims 
that he was the beloved disciple who wrote the Gospel 
of John, the three Epistles of John, and possibly also 
the book of Revelation. Tradition also claims that John, 
having survived a boiling cauldron of oil and banish¬ 
ment to Patmos under Emperor Domitian for preaching 
the Gospel in Asia Minor, died a natural death in Ephe¬ 
sus in the company of Mary, mother of Jesus. Modern 
critical scholarship rejects most of these claims. 

Philip is best remembered in the New Testament 
for introducing Nathaniel to Jesus and for asking Je¬ 
sus to show him the Father. According to tradition, 
Philip’s ministry and martyrdom took place in Asia 
Minor. Not much is known about Bartholomew in 
the New Testament. According to tradition, he is the 
same person as Nathaniel in John 1:43-51, the man 
whom Jesus said was without guile. Tradition claims 
Bartholomew preached in Armenia and India, among 
other places. 

Thomas, known also as Didymus (Twin), is best re¬ 
membered as the cynical doubter who wanted to touch 
the scars on the hands and the body of the resurrected Je¬ 
sus. Thomas is a prominent figure in the Syriac culture 
and church, and according to tradition, he preached 
in India, where he was martyred. He is also credited 
with the Gospel of Thomas (reportedly of the Gnostics), 
which some scholars date to the middle of the first cen¬ 
tury c.e. Matthew was a tax collector who, according to 
ancient tradition, was the writer of the Gospel of Mat¬ 
thew. Many scholars reject this tradition, largely because 
of Matthew’s apparent literary dependence on Mark. 

The New Testament gives virtually no information 
about James, son of Alphaeus (known also as James 
the Lesser). James and Matthew would be brothers if 
Matthew is Levi who is also called son of Alphaeus in 
Mark 2:14. Tradition makes the questionable claim that 
James the Lesser was a cousin of Jesus. According to 
one tradition, he preached in Palestine and Egypt, but 
according to another, he preached in Persia. Thaddaeus 
(of Mark 3) is probably the same figure as Judas, son 
of James (of Luke 6 and Acts 1). Not much is known 
in the New Testament about this man. According to 
tradition, he preached in Armenia, Syria, and Persia. In 
some manuscripts, his name appears as Labbaeus. 

Simon the Cananaean is also called Simon the 
Zealot. It is unclear whether he was a militant type. 
According to some tradition, his missionary zeal took 
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him to North Africa, Armenia, and possibly even Brit¬ 
ain. Judas Iscariot, the treasurer for the 12, betrayed 
Jesus to the Jewish authorities who were seeking to 
kill him. According to Matthew, Judas hanged himself 
afterward from guilt. After the death of Jesus, Matth¬ 
ias, a man about whom nothing is known in the New 
Testament except the name, replaced Judas. Accord¬ 
ing to Armenian tradition, however, Matthias evan¬ 
gelized Armenia alongside Andrew, Bartholomew, 
Thaddaeus, and Simon the Cananaean. The fact that 
the disciples of Jesus felt compelled to replace Judas 
Iscariot with Matthias to complete the number 12 
seems to indicate that the 12 were believed to be the 
heads of a newly constituted Israel. 

Simon Peter is also referred to as Cephas in Paul 
and John. It is perhaps his unaffected humanity, ac¬ 
companied by unrefined manners, that endeared him 
to Jesus and the rest of the group. He appears to have 
been the spokesman for the 12. For example, on the 
night Jesus was transfigured, he offered to build huts 
for Jesus as well as Elijah and Moses, who had come 
to visit Jesus. The leadership of the church, however, 
eventually appears to have gone to James, the brother 
of Jesus. According to ancient tradition, Peter went to 
Rome, which eventually became the seat of the Latin 
Church, and preached there and died a martyr, cruci¬ 
fied upside down. 

See also Christianity, early; Herods. 

Further reading: Goodspeed, Edgar J. The Twelve: The 
Story of Christ’s Apostles. Philadelphia: John C. Win¬ 
ston Co., 1957; Wilkens, M. J. “Disciples.” In J. B. Green, 
S. McKnight, and I. Howard Marshall, eds. Dictionary of 
Jesus and the Gospels. Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity 
Press, 1992. 

P. Richard Choi 

Arabia, pre-lslamic 

Arabia, which spans an area of 1.25 million sq. miles, 
is a rugged, arid, and inhospitable terrain. It consists 
mainly of a vast desert, with the exception of Yemen 
on the southeastern tip, a fertile region with ample 
rain and well suited for agriculture. The southwest¬ 
ern region of Arabia also has a climate conducive to 
agriculture. The first mention of the inhabitants of 
Arabia, or “Aribi,” is seen in the ninth century b.c.e., 
in Assyrian script. The residents of northern Arabia 
were nomads who owned camels. In pre-lslamic 


Arabia, there was no central political authority, nor 
was there any central ruling administrative center. 
Instead, there were only various Bedu (Bedouin) 
tribes. Individual members of a tribe were loyal to 
their tribe, rather than to their families. 

The Bedu formed nomadic tribes who moved from 
place to place in order to find green pastures for their 
camels, sheep, and goats. Oases can be found along 
the perimeter of the desert, providing water for some 
plants to grow, especially the ubiquitous date palm. 
Since there was a constant shortage of green pastures 
for their cattle to graze in, the tribes often fought one 
another over the little fertile land available within Ara¬ 
bia, made possible by the occasional desert springs. 
Since warfare was a part of everyday live, all men 
within the tribes had to train as warriors. 

By the seventh century b.c.e. Arabia was divided 
into about five kingdoms, namely the Ma’in, Saba, 
Qataban, Hadramaut, and Qahtan. These civilizations 
were built upon a system of agriculture, especially in 
southern Arabia where the wet climate and fertile soil 
were suitable for cultivation. Of the five kingdoms Saba 
was the most powerful and most developed. Until 300 
c.e. the kings of the Saba kingdom consolidated the rest 
of the kingdoms. Inhabitants of northern Arabia spoke 
Arabic, while those in the south spoke Sabaic, another 
Semitic language. As Yemen lay along a major trade 
route, many merchants from the Indian Ocean passed 
through it in south Arabia. The south was therefore 
more dominant for more than a millennium as it was 
more economically successful and contributed much to 
the wealth of Arabia as a whole. 

By the seventh century b.c.e. the oases in Arabia 
had developed into urban trading centers for the lucra¬ 
tive caravan trade. The agricultural base of Arabia 
contributed to the economy of Arabia, enabling inhab¬ 
itants to switch to economic pursuits in luxury goods 
alongside an ongoing agrarian economy. The commer¬ 
cial network in Arabia was facilitated mainly by the 
caravan trade in Yemen, where goods from the Indian 
Ocean Basin in the south were transferred on to camel 
caravans, which then traveled to Damascus and Gaza. 

Arabia dealt in the profitable products of the 
day—gold, frankincense, and myrrh, as well as 
other luxury goods. The role of the Bedu, likewise, 
evolved. Instead of just being military warriors 
engaged in tribal rivalries, they were now part of the 
caravan trade, serving as guardians and guides while 
caravans traveled within Arabia. These Bedu were 
different from other nomadic tribes, as they tended 
to settle in one place. 
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Assyrians, followed by the neo-Babylonians, and the 
Persians disturbed unity in Arabia. From the third cen¬ 
tury c.e. the Persian Sassanids and the Christian Byzan¬ 
tines fought over Arabia. Later on, just before the rise 
of Islam, there emerged two Christian Arab tribal con¬ 
federations known as the Ghassanids and the Lakhmid. 
The city of Petra in northwest Arabia was under the 
control of the Byzantines (through the Ghassanids), fol¬ 
lowed by the Romans, while the northeastern city of 
Hira fell under Persian influence (the Lakhmid). Under 
the Lakhmid and Ghassanid dynasties Arab identity 
developed, as did the Arab language. 

The central place of worship for the nomadic Bedu 
tribes was the Ka’ba, a cubic structure found in the 
city of Mecca, which houses a black stone, believed to 
be a piece of meteorite. The Ka’ba was the site of an 
annual pilgrimage in pre-Islamic Arabia. Abraham first 
laid the foundations of the Ka’ba. Over a millennium 
the function of the Ka’ba had drastically changed and 
just before the coming of Islam through Muhammad, 
idols were found within the shrine. The Bedu prayed 
to the idols of different gods found within. Although 
the various nomadic Bedu tribes often formed warring 
factions, within the sacred space of the Ka’ba, tribal 
rivalries were often put aside in respect for the place 
of worship. Mecca became a religious sanctuary and a 
neutral ground where tribal warfare was put on hold. 

By the seventh century c.e., besides being an impor¬ 
tant religious site, the city of Mecca was also a signifi¬ 
cant commercial center of caravan trade, because of 
the rise of south Arabia as a mercantile hub. Merchants 
of different origins converged in the city. Just before 
the rise of Islam, the elite merchants of the Quraysh 
tribe led Mecca loosely, although it was still difficult 
to discern a clear form of authoritative government 
in Mecca. Mecca, like southern Arabia, was home to 
many different people of various faiths. 

Different groups of people had settled in Arabia, 
especially in the coastal regions of Yemen, where a 
rich variety of religions had coexisted, having origi¬ 
nated from India, Africa, and the rest of the Middle 
East. This is because of its strategic location along the 
merchant trade route from the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. They were Jews, Christians, and Zoroastrians 
who had migrated from the surrounding region. These 
migrants were markedly different from the indigenous 
inhabitants of Arabia in that they adhered to mono¬ 
theistic faiths, recognizing and worshipping only one 
God. Thus, the inhabitants of pre-Islamic Arabia were 
familiar with other monotheistic faiths prior to the 
coming of Islam, however, subsequent Muslim society 


would refer to those living in pre-Islamic Arabia as liv¬ 
ing in jabiliyya, or “ignorance.” 

See also Sassanid Empire. 

Further reading: Cleveland, William L. A History of the 
Modern Middle East. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 2000; 
Imnadar, Subhash C. Muhammad and the Rise of Islam: 
The Creation of Group Identity. Madison, WI: Psychoso¬ 
cial Press, 2001; Mantran, Robert. Great Dates in Islamic 
History. New York: Facts On File, 1996; Von Grunebaum, 
Gustav E. Classical Islam: A History, 600 A.D. to 1258 
A.D. Somerset, UK: Transaction Publishers, 2005. 
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Aramaeans 

The Aramaeans interest historians because of the two 
sources of information about them: the archaeological 
and the biblical. Part of the challenge in understand¬ 
ing the Aramaeans is in the effort to link both sets of 
data. According to the first citation, the people of an¬ 
cient Israel and Judah consider themselves ethnic 
Aramaeans who became a distinct religious group as 
a result of their experience in Egypt. According to the 
second citation, the Aramaeans were a people who ex¬ 
perienced the brunt of Assyrian aggression in the 12th 
century b.c.e. 

The 1993 discovery of the Tel Dan Stela, an Ara- 
maic-language stone inscription that mentions Israel 
and David and apparently was written by Hazael, 
the king of Aram and the greatest Aramaean warrior, 
brings these two strands together in a historical and 
religious debate. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 

The historian is faced with the dilemma of determining 
when this people first came into existence versus when 
there is a historical written record about them. The Ara¬ 
maeans presumably were a West Semitic-speaking people 
who lived in the Syrian and Upper Mesopotamian region 
along the Habur River and the Middle Euphrates for the 
bulk of the second millennium b.c.e., if not earlier. 

Their first uncontestable appearance in the written 
record occurred when Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser I 
(1114-1076 b.c.e.) claimed to have defeated them nu¬ 
merous times. They very well may be connected to the 
Amorites who previously had been in that area before 
they spread out across the ancient Near East just as the 
Aramaeans would do 1,000 years later. 
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The early stages of Aramaean history are known 
not through their own writings, but from what others 
wrote about them. When the Assyrian Empire went 
into decline, the Assyrian references to the Aramaeans 
ceased. Presumably they continued to be the primar¬ 
ily pastoral people that the Assyrians had first encoun¬ 
tered and lacked the urban-based political structure of 
the major powers of the region. They used this time to 
establish themselves in a series of small polities center¬ 
ing in modern Syria. 

The void in the record changed in 853 b.c.e. when, 
thanks to the Assyrians, the Aramaeans again appear 
in a historical inscription. They do so in the records of 
Shalmaneser III (858-824 b.c.e.), an Assyrian king who 
sought repeatedly to extend his empire to the west all 
the way to the Mediterranean Sea. His primary obstacle 
to achieving this goal was a coalition of peoples includ¬ 
ing Arabs, Egyptians, Israelites, and Aramaeans. Ac¬ 
cording to the Assyrian inscriptions, it was Hadad-idr 
(Hadad-ezer, c. 880-843 b.c.e.) of Aram who led the 
coalition. The king was named after the leading deity 
of the Aramaeans, Hadad, the storm god. That deity is 
probably better known as Baal, a title meaning “lord,” 
than by his actual name. 

Shalmaneser tried again in 849, 848, and 845 b.c.e. 
to no avail. At that point the coalition crumbled, en¬ 
abling Shalmaneser to focus on the new ruler of Aram, 
Hazael (c. 843-803 b.c.e.), a “son of a nobody” (mean¬ 
ing a usurper). Even though Hazael now stood alone, 
Assyria was unable to prevail in 841, 838, and 837 
b.c.e. Shalmaneser then stopped trying. The withdrawal 
of Assyria from the land provided Hazael with the op¬ 
portunity to expand his own rule. His success produced 
the pinnacle of Aramaean political power during the re¬ 
maining years of the ninth century b.c.e. Hazael’s stat¬ 
ure in the ancient Near East is attested by the Assyrian 
use of “House of Hazael” for the Aramaean kingdom 
in the eighth century b.c.e., and later Jewish historian 
Josephus’s discussion of Hazael’s legacy in Damascus 
in the first century c.E. 

Eventually Assyria did prevail over Aram. Around 
803 b.c.e. Adad-nirari III (810-783 b.c.e.) attacked Aram 
and its new king, Ben-Hadad (c. 803-775 b.c.e.), the son 
of Hazael. The weakening of Aram aided Israel, which 
enjoyed resurgence during the first half of the eighth cen¬ 
tury b.c.e. The political life of the Aramaeans soon ended 
when Tiglath-pileser III (745-27 b.c.e.) absorbed all the 
Aramaean states into the Assyrian Empire. 

In a great irony of history the Assyrians required 
a more flexible and accessible language through which 
to govern their multi-peopled empire. Their cuneiform 


language was inadequate for the task. Centuries earlier, 
perhaps around 1100 b.c.e., the Aramaeans had adopt¬ 
ed the 22-letter Phoenician alphabet. Following the As¬ 
syrian conquest of the Aramaeans, the latter’s language 
was accorded special status within the empire and then 
became the lingua franca of the realm. Its usage contin¬ 
ued for centuries including among the Jews. 

BIBLICAL EVIDENCE 

The writers of the Jewish Bible were of mixed opinion 
concerning the origin of the Aramaeans. In some bibli¬ 
cal translations they appear as Syrians, reflecting the 
Greek-derived name for their land, a name that con¬ 
tinues to be used to this very day. 

In Genesis 10:22, Aram is a grandson of Noah 
and son of Shem. This genealogy puts the Aramaean 
people in Syria on par with the Elamites (in modern 
Iran) and the Assyrians (in modern Iraq). By contrast in 
Genesis 22:19, the Aramaeans are grandsons of Abra¬ 
ham’s brother Nahor and thus comparable to Jacob, the 
grandson of Abraham. In Amos 9:7, the Aramaeans had 
their own exodus relationship with Yahweh from Kir 
(sometimes spelled Qir) west of the Middle Euphrates, 
just as Israel had had from Egypt under Moses. 

Just as the archaeological record of the Aramaeans 
contains information involving Israel not found in the 
Bible, the Bible contains information about the Ara¬ 
maeans during a time of minimal archaeological infor¬ 
mation about them. Biblical scholarship has struggled 
to integrate the archaeological and biblical data into a 
single story. Examples of points of contention include 

1. Do the references to the Aramaeans in the stories 
of biblical Patriarchs better fit the circumstances 
of the 10th century b.c.e. in the time of David and 
Solomon? 

2. What was David’s relationship with the Aramaeans 
particularly as recounted in II Samuel 8 and 10? 

3. What was Israelite king Ahab’s relationship with 
the Aramaeans particularly as recounted in I Kings 
20 and 22? 

4. What was Hazael’s relationship with Israel during 
the Jehu dynasty, given the contrasting comments 
by the Israelite prophet Elijah in I Kings 19:15-17 
and his successor the prophet Elisha in II Kings 8:8- 
29? According to the biblical text, Elisha was right 
to weep when he names Hazael king of Aram, given 
the devastation which the new king would wreak 
on Israel (see II Kings 10:32,12:17-18,13:3). These 
biblical accounts do agree with the Assyrian account 
that Hazael was not heir to the throne. 
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5. What is the solution to the double murder mystery 
of Israelite king Jehoram and Judahite king Ahazi- 
ah: Was the murderer the Israelite usurper Jehu (II 
Kings 9-10) or the Aramaean king Hazael (Tel Dan 
Stela)? 

According to the biblical record, during the last centu¬ 
ry of Aram’s existence, Ramot Gilead in the Transjordan 
and the northern Galilee appear to have been a continual 
source of contention between Israel and Damascus. The 
biblical accounts in II Kings describe the ebb and flow to 
ownership of the land, with Hazael representing the pin¬ 
nacle of Aramaean conquest, and Jeroboam II (c. 782- 
748 b.c.e.), the height of Israelite success. 

During this time Assyria occasionally ventured into 
this arena generally to attack Aram, indirectly benefit¬ 
ing Israel. All this political maneuvering came to an end 
when Tiglath-pileser III ended the independent political 
existence of Aram in 732 b.c.e. Just over a decade later 
Israel fell to the Assyrians. 

See also Bible translations; Elam; Syriac culture 
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Archaic Greece 

The Archaic Period in Greek history (c. 700-500 
b.c.e.) laid the groundwork for the political, economic, 
artistic, and philosophical achievements of the Classi¬ 
cal Period. Perhaps one of the greatest gifts to Western 
civilization by the ancient Greeks was the beginning of 
democratic government and philosophy. The seventh 
century b.c.e. witnessed the decline of the old aristo¬ 
cratic order that had dominated Greek politics and the 
rise of the tyrant. 

For the Greeks the term tyrant referred to some¬ 
one who had seized power through unconstitutional 
means. Tyrants were often accomplished men from 
aristocratic families who had fallen from political 
grace. They rode the tide of discontent and demand 
for more opportunities spawned by population and 


economic growth to lead the charge against the old 
aristocracy. In order to help solidify their positions 
they often encouraged trade and business and spon¬ 
sored ambitious building projects throughout their 
city-state. Tyrannies did not last beyond the third 
generation as the sons and grandsons of tyrants typi¬ 
cally lacked the political skills and base of support 
enjoyed by their father and grandfather. 

The Archaic Period saw the continuation of Greek 
migration that had begun late in the Greek Dark Ages. 
An increase in population and the resulting land short¬ 
age combined with economic growth, primarily in 
trade, spurred the movement in search of new lands, 
colonies, and trading posts. The economic expansion 
brought the Greeks into extensive contact with other 
peoples and led to the development of Greek colonies 
throughout the Mediterranean, Ionia, and even into 
the Black Sea region. 

The growing economic prosperity of the Archaic 
Period led to cultural changes as city-states viewed 
building projects, particularly of temples, as expres¬ 
sions of their civic wealth and pride. During this pe¬ 
riod the Greeks used with greater frequency the more 
graceful Ionic style in their public buildings. 

Colonization and trade had brought the Greeks 
into more frequent contact with other great civili¬ 
zations, such as Egypt. Some scholars give credit to 
Egypt and her development of large columned halls as 
influencing the Greeks and their move toward monu¬ 
mental architecture. The move toward monumental 
architecture was further encouraged as stone replaced 
wood in public buildings such as temples, treasuries, 
and the agora as it transformed from a public meeting 
site to a local marketplace. In addition to the use of 
the Ionic column, relief sculptures illustrating mytho¬ 
logical scenes increasingly appeared on the pediments 
and entablatures of late sixth century b.c.e. temples. 

The seventh century b.c.e. saw the rise of lyric 
poetry, a song accompanied by a lyre. Unlike epic 
poetry (such as Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey ), lyric po¬ 
etry is set in the present and tells the interests and 
passions of the author. Lyric poetry provides us with 
a rare insight to the travails of an individual versus 
the epic sagas involving entire states. 

The poet Archilochus wrote a poem wishing harm 
to a man who had rejected the author as unsuitable 
for his daughter. Sappho, a poetess from the island of 
Lesbos, wrote a hymn to Aphrodite asking for assis¬ 
tance in a matter of love—her love for another wom¬ 
an. Both poems speak directly and passionately to the 
audience on matters of a very personal nature. 
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An illustration depicts life in ancient Greece: A musician plays the lyre for his audience—the seventh century b.c.e. saw the rise of lyric poetry, 
the performance of a song accompanied by a lyre. Such lyric poetry is set in the present and tells the interests and passions of the author. 


In this period the Greeks took the creation of a 
practical item, pottery, and turned it into such a beau¬ 
tiful piece of art that it spawned cheap imitations and 
demand for the pieces throughout the Mediterranean. 
Greek pottery in the seventh century b.c.e. was domi¬ 
nated by Corinthian pottery and its portrayal of ani¬ 
mal life. Athenian pottery and its portrayal of mythical 
themes rose to prominence in the sixth century b.c.e. 
The same century also saw the shift from black figures 
engraved on a red background to drawing red figures 
on a black background, which allowed for more detail 
and movement in their figures. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution made to Western 
civilization by the Archaic Greeks was in the realm of 
ideas further developed during the Classical Period 
that continue to influence us, such as the search for a 
rational view of the universe, a “scientific” explana¬ 
tion for the world, and the birth of philosophy by the 


cosmologists in sixth century b.c.e. Miletus. In addi¬ 
tion, the Archaic Greeks bequeathed to humanity the 
concept of democratic government, wherein members 
of the polis (i.e., free men) enjoyed social liberty and 
freedom and willingly submitted to laws enacted di¬ 
rectly by their fellow citizens. 

See also Greek Colonization; Greek Drama; Greek 

MYTHOLOGY AND PANTHEON; G RE EK ORATORY AND RHE¬ 
TORIC. 
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Arianism 

Arianism receives its name from Arius, a Christian 
priest of Alexandria who taught that the Son of God, 
the second person of the Trinity, is not God in the same 
sense as the Father. He believed that the Son of God 
did exist before time, but that the Father created him 
and therefore the Son of God is not eternal like the Fa¬ 
ther. Arius was accustomed to say of the Son of God: 
“There was a time when he was not.” 

When the bishop Alexander opposed Arius, he took 
his case to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, who had 
the ear of Emperor Constantine the Great. In order 
to put an end to the disputes that arose because of Ar- 
ius’s teaching, Constantine called for a general council 
that met at Nicaea in 325 c.e. Arius and his followers 
were condemned by 318 bishops at Nicaea who also 
drew up a creed laying down the orthodox view of the 
Trinity. Known as the Nicene Creed, it states that the 
Son of God is “ God from God, Light from Light, True 
God from True God, begotten not made, consubstantial 
with the Father ...” The term used to express the idea 
that the Son of God is consubstantial, or of the “same 
substance,” as the Father, homoousios, became a ral¬ 
lying cry for the orthodox side, expressing the unity of 
nature between the Father and the Son of God. 

The years following the Council of Nicaea were 
turbulent, in which many groups opposed the teaching 
of the council. The reason Arianism continued to exert 
influence after its condemnation was due in large part 
to the emperors of this period. Some were openly sym¬ 
pathetic to this heresy, while others—wanting political 
peace and unity in the empire—tried to force compro¬ 
mises that were unacceptable to those fighting for the 
Son of God’s equality with the Father. Some bishops 
were orthodox in their understanding of the Son of God 
as truly God, but they were opposed to the word bomo¬ 
ousios because they could not find it in scripture. Others 
feared that the word smacked of Sabellianism—an earli¬ 
er heresy that had made no ultimate distinction between 
the Father and the Son of God, holding that the divine 
persons were merely different modes of being God. 

The defender of the orthodox position was Athana¬ 
sius, the successor to Alexander in the diocese of Alex¬ 
andria. Athanasius vigorously opposed all forms of Ari¬ 
anism, teaching that the Son must be God in the fullest 
sense since he reunites us to God through his death on 
the cross. One who is not truly God, he argued, cannot 
bring us a share in the divine life. Athanasius went into 
exile five times for his indefatigable defense of Nicaea. 
A synod held under his presidency in Alexandria in 362 


rallied together the orthodox side after clearing up mis¬ 
understandings due to terminology. This synod, along 
with the efforts of the Cappadocians, theologians who 
took up the banner of orthodoxy after Athanasius’s 
death, paved the way for the Council of Constantinople 
in 381, which reaffirmed the Nicene Creed and its con¬ 
demnation of Arianism. 

See also Christianity, early; Ephesus and Chalce- 
don, Councils of; Greek Church; Latin Church. 
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Aristophanes 

(450-388 b.c.e.) Greek playwright 

Aristophanes was a leading dramatist of ancient Ath¬ 
ens and, owing to the quantity and quality of his works 
that have been preserved, is customarily recognized as 
being the leading comic playwright of his society and 
age. Greek comic drama passed through two main 
phases, referred to as Old Comedy and New Comedy. 
The transition between the two stages included Middle 
Comedy, which is largely conjectural, although the last 
work of Aristophanes is often ascribed to this stage. 
Old Comedy featured a chorus, which commented on 
the action in verse and song, mime and burlesque, as 
well as a sense of ribaldry, broad political satire, and 
farce. New Comedy dispensed with the chorus and ad¬ 
opted more of a sense of social realism, although this 
is still relative. As a representative of the end of one 
phase, Aristophanes was working in a time of innova¬ 
tion and change, and as might be expected, his works 
excited both favorable and unfavorable comment. 

The entire canon of Aristophanes’ works is not 
known, but it is believed to have extended to per¬ 
haps 40 works, of which 11 have survived in par¬ 
tial or complete forms. His career coincided with the 
Peloponnesian War, and this formed the backdrop 
of many of his surviving major works. Aristophanes’ 
most fantastical play is The Birds, which follows the 
adventures of a group of birds who become so dis¬ 
affected by life in their home city that they leave to 
establish their own, which is called Cloud Cuckoo 
Land and is suspended between heaven and earth. 
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The Birds can be read as an attack on the rulers of 
Athens and the idea that people would be better off 
elsewhere. Acharnians is an earlier play, which more 
directly addresses the misery of war. In Frogs the ac¬ 
tions of the gods are explicitly brought into the sphere 
of humanity as Dionysus descends into hell to retrieve 
a famous tragedian to produce work that could en¬ 
lighten the lives of the people of Athens, given the 
currently woeful state of that art in the city. 

See also Greek drama. 

Further reading: Aristophanes. Aristophanes: The Complete 
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Aristotle 

(384-322 b.c.e.) Greek philosopher 

Aristotle is one of the greatest figures in the history of 
Western thought. In terms of the breadth and depth of 
his thought, together with the quality and nature of his 
analysis, his contribution to a variety of fields is almost 
unparalleled. His areas of investigation ranged from 
biology to ethics and from poetics to the categoriza¬ 
tion of knowledge. Born in Stagira in northern Greece, 
with a doctor as a father, he studied under Plato for 20 
years until Plato’s death and then left to travel to Asia 
Minor and then the island of Lesbos. 

He received a request in about 342 b.c.e. from King 
Philip of Macedon to supervise the education of his 
son Alexander, who was 13 at that time. He consent¬ 
ed and prepared to teach Alexander the superiority of 
Greek culture and the way in which a Homeric hero in 
the mold of Achilles should dominate the various barbar¬ 
ians to the east. Alexander went on to conquer much of 
the known world, although he failed to observe Aristot¬ 
le’s instruction to keep Greeks separate from barbarians 
by pursuing a policy of intermarriage and adoption of 
eastern cultural institutions. Alexander proved to be an 
obstinate student, and Aristotle’s influence was slight. 

Once this tutelage was completed, Aristotle retired 
first to Stagira and then to Athens to establish his own 
academy. He continued to be accompanied by former 
pupils of Plato such as Theophrastus. His academy be¬ 
came known as the Lyceum. Aristotle wrote his most 


developed works at this time, but much of what has 
been passed down through the ages was subsequently 
edited, and much of his work gives the impression that 
it contains interpolated material and other notes. His 
works were translated into Latin and Arabic and be¬ 
came immensely influential throughout the Western 
world. Aristotle departed Athens for the island of Eu¬ 
boea in 322 b.c.e. and died that year. 

SCIENTIFIC WORKS 

At the basis of Aristotle’s works is his close observation 
of the world and his astoundingly powerful attempts to 
understand and reconcile the nature of observed phenom¬ 
ena with what might be expected. This is perhaps most 
easily witnessed in Aristotle’s scientific works, including 
the Meteorologica, On the Movement of Animals, and 
On Sleep and Sleeplessness. Aristotle’s works were deeply 
rooted in the real world, since the establishment of fact 
is central to the inquiry. This is the strand of Aristotle’s 
work that was later developed by scholars such as Roger 
Bacon and early scientific experimenters. 

CATEGORIES 

Aristotle’s classification of all material phenomena into 
categories is contained in his work of the same name. 
According to this method, everything was part of sub¬ 
stance and could be classified as such, while some indi¬ 
vidual items would be classified as an individual item. 
The latter are considered to be qualities rather than es¬ 
sential parts of substance. The ways in which Aristotle 
organized these categories does not always appear in¬ 
tuitively correct, which reflects differences in methods of 
thinking and language. He also distinguished between 
form and matter. Form is a specific configuration of mat¬ 
ter, which is the basis or substance of all physical things. 
Iron is a substance or representation of matter, for ex¬ 
ample, which can be made into a sword. The sword is a 
potential quality of iron, and a child is potentially a fully 
grown person. It is in the nature of some matter, there¬ 
fore, to emerge in a particular form. If form can be said 
to emerge from no matter, then it would do so as god. 

Whether one thing is itself or another thing de¬ 
pends on the four causes of the universe. The mate¬ 
rial cause explains what a thing is and what is its sub¬ 
stance; the final cause explains the purpose or reason 
for the object; the formal cause defines it in a specific 
physical form, and the efficient cause explains how it 
came into existence. According to Aristotle’s thinking, 
all physical items can be explained and accounted for 
fully by reference to these four causes. In a similar way 
his exposition of the syllogism in all its possible forms 
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and the definition of which of these are valid and to 
what extent are an effort to establish a system that is 
inclusive and universal and is both elegant and parsi¬ 
monious in construction. The syllogism is Aristotle’s 
principal contribution to the study of logic. 

POETICS 

Aristotle’s methods enabled him to make a number of 
influential contributions to language and to discourse. 
His Sophistical Refutations, for example, analyzes the 
use of language to identify the forms of argument that 
are valid and discard false or disreputable discourse 
that is aimed at winning an argument rather than seek¬ 
ing the truth. Aristotle, like Socrates and Plato before 
him, was convinced of the primacy of the search for 
truth; no matter how uncomfortable this may prove 
to be. This placed him in occasional conflict with the 
Sophists, who were more willing to teach pupils to 
use philosophical discourse for self-advancement. Ar¬ 
istotle’s Posterior Analytics was aimed at determin¬ 
ing the extent to which scientific reasoning rested on 
appropriately considered and evaluated premises that 
flow properly from suitable first principles. He ap¬ 
plied the same rigorous approach to his examination 
of the Athenian polis and also to the study of tragedy 
in the Poetics. 

The Poetics remains one of Aristotle’s most influen¬ 
tial works. It aims to outline the various categories of 
plot and chain of cause and events that are appropriate 
for the stage and the ways in which the various elements 
of theater should interact. His conception of the prop¬ 
erly tragic character as one whose inevitable downfall 
is brought about by a character flaw, and that the an- 
agnoresis, or reversal of fortune, was the plot device by 
which this most commonly was brought about, domi¬ 
nated the production of drama until the modern age. 

ARIST OTELIANISM 

A number or prominent scholars and thinkers of the me¬ 
dieval ages, called Aristotelians, seized upon Aristotle’s 
methods. From the time of Porphyry (260-305 C.E.), the 
Aristotelian method of analysis was used as a weapon 
to attack Christianity. This raised a theme that recurred 
numerous times throughout western Europe, particu¬ 
larly in the subsequently developed universities. While 
Arabic scholars generally saw no problem in utilizing 
the dialectical method as a tool in helping to understand 
the ways in which the physical universe worked, those 
from Christian countries faced opposition when Aristo¬ 
telian thought was classified as irreligious or blasphe¬ 
mous. This was determined by the prevailing political 


and religious environment and meant that some schol¬ 
ars were able to avail themselves of Aristotelian thought 
quite freely, while others were constrained from doing 
so and their insights were lost to history. Among the 
former are, notably, Thomas Aquinas ( 1225-74 c.e.), 
whose writings investigated the canon of Aristotle with 
considerable intensity and clarity. 

Albertus Magnus (1200-80 c.e.), an important 
tutor of Aquinas, had achieved a great deal in inte¬ 
grating Aristotelian thought and methods into the 
mainstream of Christian thought in terms of respon¬ 
sible philosophical inquiry. Together with Roger Ba¬ 
con (1220-92 c.e.), the Aristotelians made progress 
toward experimental science that would eventually 
flourish with the scientific method. 

In the Islamic world Aristotelianism is perhaps best 
known in the person of Ibn Sina (980-1037 c.e.), the 
Persian physician and philosopher whose ideas perhaps 
came the closest of all Muslim thinkers to uniting Is¬ 
lamic belief with the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. 
Ibn Sina shared Aristotle’s devotion to the systematic 
examination of natural phenomena and his support 
for logical determinism brought him into conflict with 
religious authorities. His religious beliefs tended to¬ 
ward the mystic, possibly as a means of resolving the 
difficulties inherent in the gap between observable and 
comprehensible phenomena and divine revelations. 
The eastern part of the Islamic world had enjoyed the 
infusion of ideas from the Hellenistic tradition for some 
centuries and so was better able to integrate concepts 
more peaceably than in, for example, the western Is¬ 
lamic states of the Iberian Peninsula. Consequently the 
beneficial impact of Aristotle’s protoscientific method 
may be discerned in many of the scholarly works of the 
medieval Islamic world. This also provided a route by 
which ideas could be transmitted further east. 

See also Platonism; sophism. 

Further reading: Aristotle. The Complete Works of Aris¬ 
totle: The Revised Oxford Translation. Ed. by J. Barnes. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1995; Aquinas, 
Thomas. Summa Theologica. Trans, by the Fathers of the 
English Dominican Province. Christian Classics, 1981; 
Bernays, Jacob. “On Catharsis.” American Imago (v.61/3, 
2004); Broadie, Sarah. “Virtue and Beyond in Plato and 
Aristotle.” Southern Journal of Philosophy (v.43, 2005); 
Clegg, Brian. The First Scientist: A Life of Roger Bacon. 
New York: Carroll and Graf Publishers, 2003; Halliwell, 
Stephen. Aristotle’s Poetics. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1998; Morewedge, Parviz. Metaphysica of Avicenna. 
New York: Global Scholarly Publications, 2003; Shiff- 
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man, Mark. “Shaping the Language of Inquiry: Aristotle’s 
Transformation of the Meanings of Thaumaston.” Epoche: 
A Journal for the History of Philosophy (v.10/1, 2005); 
Weishepl, James A., ed. Albertus Magnus and the Sciences: 
Commemorative Essays. Toronto, Canada: Pontifical Insti¬ 
tute of Medieval Studies, 1980. 

John Walsh 

Ark of the Covenant 

The political and cult symbol of Israel before the de¬ 
struction of the Temple was the Ark of the Covenant. 
This cult object was constantly found with the Israel¬ 
ites and treasured by them from the time of Moses un¬ 
til the time of the invasion of the Babylonians. It was 
a rectangular chest made of acacia wood, measuring 4 
feet long by 2.5 feet wide by 2.5 feet high. The Ark was 
decorated and protected with gold plating and carried 
by poles inserted in rings at the four lower corners. 
There was a lid (Hebrew: kipporet, “mercy seat” or 
“propitiatory”) for the top of the Ark, and perched on 
top of the monument were two golden angels or cher¬ 
ubs at either end with their wings covering the space 
over the Ark. 

The first interpretations about the Ark were sim¬ 
ple: It was simply the repository for the stone tablets 
of laws that Moses received on Mount Sinai. It was 
housed in a tent and on pilgrimage alongside the chil¬ 
dren of Israel in the desert. Ancient peoples would pre¬ 
serve treaties or covenants in such a fashion. 

Soon, however, the Ark became charged with deep¬ 
er latent powers and purposes. For one thing it was the 
place where the divine being would choose to make 
some revelation and communication with Israel. Mo¬ 
ses would go there for his meetings with God. So the 
Ark became more than a receptacle for an agreement; 
God’s presence filled the Ark. A parallel to this no¬ 
tion is the qubbah, the shrine that Arab nomads carry 
with them for divination and direction as they search 
for campsites and water. In a similar way the Ark was 
a supernatural protection—called a palladium—that 
ensured that Israel would never lose in battle. In this 
sense many Near Eastern cities and nations often had 
some token of divine protection. Similarly, the Greeks 
often symbolized their military invincibility through 
divine emblems such as Athena’s breastplate in Athens 
and Artemis’s stone in Ephesus. 

When the Jerusalem temple was built under Solo¬ 
mon, the Ark took on a more complex meaning. It 


had to take into account the kingdom of David and 
Solomon, the capital city of Jerusalem, and the ritu¬ 
als of temple and sacrifice. So the Ark became the 
throne or the divine contact point for God’s rule over 
the world. The Ark was no longer housed in a tent; it 
had its own inner courtroom. The angelic representa¬ 
tion over the chest became a divine seat, or at least 
a footstool. Ancient artistic representations of this 
concept have been discovered in other cultures of the 
Fertile Crescent: Human or divine kings are often 
depicted as sitting on a throne supported by winged 
creatures. 

The Ark disappeared from Jerusalem after the Bab¬ 
ylonians invaded in the sixth century b.c.e., but it did 
not disappear from later popular imagination. Some 
believed that Jeremiah the prophet or King Josiah hid 
it, others that angels came and took it to heaven; and 
to this day, Ethiopian Christians believe that they have 
it safeguarded in their country. That the Ark could fall 
into godless hands was considered to be more cata¬ 
strophic than the destruction of the Temple. Whatever 
the cause, Josephus said that it was not present in the 
rebuilt temple of Herod. 

See also Babylon, later periods; Ethiopia, ancient; 
Greek mythology and pantheon. 

Further reading: De Vaux, Roland. Ancient Israel. Vol. 2: 
Religious Institutions. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965; 
Price, Randall. In Search of the Ark of the Covenant. New 
York: Harvest House, 2005. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Armenia 

Located at the flashpoint between the Roman and Per¬ 
sian Empires, “Fortress Armenia” stretched through 
eastern Anatolia to the Zagros Mountains. Armenia 
was a kingdom established during the decline of Se- 
leucid control. Its independence ended with its incor¬ 
poration into the Roman Empire in the third century 
c.e. The region was inhabited after the Neolithic Pe¬ 
riod, and evidence of high culture is evident from the 
Early Bronze Age. Urartu was an important regional 
power in the eighth to the sixth centuries b.c.e. 

The Indo-Europeans arrived from western Ana¬ 
tolia in this period and formed a new civilization that 
was Armenian-speaking and based on the local culture. 
The conversion of Armenia to Christianity is associ¬ 
ated with a number of stages or traditions. The most 
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important one was the work of Gregory Luzavorich, 
the “Illuminator” (d. 325 c.e.). Armenians greatly 
treasure their heritage as the first nation that converted 
officially to the Christian faith. 

Syriac Christianity first influenced Armenia: The 
Armenian version of the Abgar legend makes Abgar an 
Armenian king, and the evangelization of Addai is de¬ 
scribed as a mission to southern Armenia. The influence 
of Syriac literature and liturgy on Armenia remained 
strong even after the Greek influence, primarily from 
Cappadocia, and increased in the third century c.e. 
The Greek tradition states that Bartholomew was the 
apostle to the Armenians. The Abgar/Addai legend is 
earlier than that of Bartholomew. The traditions of the 
female missionaries and martyrs Rhipsime and Gaiane 
are among the earliest accounts of the conversion of 
Armenia. Tertullian (c. 200 c.e.) also mentions that 
there were Christians in Armenia. 

The conversion of the royal house of Armenia 
dates officially to 301 c.e., predating the conversion 
of the Georgian king Gorgasali and the Ethiopian 
Menelik by a generation. In that year Gregory the 
Iluminator persuaded King Tiridates III (Trdat the 
Great, 252-330) to be baptized. Gregory is identi¬ 
fied as the founder of the Christian Armenian na¬ 
tion and as the organizer of the Armenian Church. 
Gregory founded Ejmiatsin, the mother cathedral of 
the Armenian Church, after an apparition by Jesus 
Christ who descended from heaven at the site of a sig¬ 
nificant pagan temple (Ejmiatsin means “The Only- 
begotten Descended”). Gregory’s original church was 
at Vagharshapat. 

The revelation to found the church at Ejmiatsin 
coincided with changing political circumstances. Po¬ 
litically, Armenians were always at the mercy of the 
great powers of Persia and Rome, and in 387 the Ro¬ 
man emperor Theodosius I and the Persian emperor 
Shapur agreed to partition Armenia, thus ending its 
independence. As the site of a dominical apparition, 
the place of Gregory’s Episcopal see, the residence of 
Armenian Catholicoi, and the most important admin¬ 
istrative center of the Armenian Church, Ejmiatsin is 
for Armenians a holy site on a par with the Church of 
the Anastasis (Resurrection) in Jerusalem or the Ba¬ 
silica of Bethlehem, where Jesus (Christ) of Naza¬ 
reth was born. 

The second most important event of the forma¬ 
tive period of Armenian history was Mesrob Mash- 
tots’s (c. 400) invention of the Armenian alphabet, 
which resulted in the translation of the Bible and the 
liturgy into Armenian and a rapid introduction of 


Christian and classical works, translated from Greek 
and Syriac into Armenian. During the Christological 
controversies of the fifth and sixth centuries, the Ar¬ 
menian Apostolic Church rejected the decisions of the 
Council of Chalcedon (451) and remains to this day 
one of the non-Chalcedonian churches that adhere to 
the strict interpretation of Cyril of Alexandria’s 
“one nature of the incarnate Logos” formula. For this 
reason, Armenians are often erroneously and polemi¬ 
cally labeled “Monophysites.” 

See also Cappadocians; Diadochi (Successors); Ephe¬ 
sus and Chalcedon, Councils of; Medes, Persians, and 
Elamites; Oriental Orthodox Churches; Roman Em¬ 
pire; Seleucid Empire; Syriac culture and church. 

Further reading: Garsoian, Nina G. Church and Culture in 
Early Medieval Armenia. Brookfield, VT: Ashgate, 1999; 
Thomson, Robert W. Studies in Armenian Literature and 
Christianity. Brookfield, VT: Variorum, 1994. 

Robert R. Phenix, Jr. 

Artaxerxes 

(5th-4th centuries b.c.e.) Persian emperors 

The Persian Empire reached its greatest strength under 
Darius I; under the reign of the three Artaxerxes it 
began and concluded its decline, ending with Alexan¬ 
der the Great’s conquests in 330 b.c.e. Artaxerxes I, 
third son of Emperor Xerxes I, acceded to the throne 
in 465 b.c.e. following the murder of his father and his 
brother Darius, who was first in line to the throne. Ac¬ 
cording to Josephus, the first century c.e. Jewish his¬ 
torian, Artaxerxes’ pre-throne name was Cyrus. The 
first century b.c.e. Roman historian Plutarch adds that 
he was nicknamed “long-armed” due to his right arm 
being longer than his left. Earlier kings of the Persian 
Empire, namely Cyrus II, Darius, and Xerxes, were 
discussed in the comprehensive works of the near con¬ 
temporary Greek historian Herodotus of Halicarnas¬ 
sus, but unfortunately Herodotus’s work did not cover 
much of Artaxerxes’ reign, and none of the reigns of 
later kings. 

ARTAXERXES I 

The Bible refers to Artaxerxes explicitly in Ezra 4:7, in 
reference to a letter written by the Jews’ enemies in Sa¬ 
maria. Both Ezra and Nehemiah, significant figures in 
the later history of the biblical Israelite people, arrived 
in Judah in Palestine to serve the Jews there during the 
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reign of Artaxerxes. If this is accurate then it was Arta¬ 
xerxes for whom Nehemiah was cup bearer (Nehemiah 
2 :1), a position that gave him close access to the king, 
and it was to him that Nehemiah asked for permission 
to go to Jerusalem to oversee the rebuilding of the city 
walls. A. T. Olmstead in A History of the Persian Em¬ 
pire states the opinion that it was also Artaxerxes to 
whom Ezra went in 458 to ask permission to take a 
group of Jewish exiles back to Judaea in order to rees¬ 
tablish proper worship (Ezra 7:1, 8:1). 

During his reign Artaxerxes generally followed the 
administrative practices of his father Xerxes. However, 
it was increasingly clear was that the empire, having 
reached its maximum extent under Darius I, Artaxerxes’ 
grandfather, was weakening. Undoubtedly, a key cause 
was the high levels of taxation, which was stripping 
the satrapies, the regions of the empire, of gold and 
silver, enriching Persia’s vaults, but fostering discon¬ 
tent among the king’s subjects. In 460 ancient Egypt 
rebelled, drove out the Persian tax collectors, and re¬ 
quested aid from Athens. The Athenians, who were 
looking for a fight with Persia, sent a fleet; and by 459 
nearly all of Egypt was in the hands of the rebel alli¬ 
ance. It was probably in this turbulent period that Ezra 
made his application to Artaxerxes to allow a contin¬ 
gent of Jews to organize the worship of the returned 
exiles in Judaea. The Jews of Babylonia were prob¬ 
ably some of the more loyal citizens, and since Persian 
policy supported organized religion, Ezra’s appeal met 
with sympathetic ears. 

In the meantime Artaxerxes sent money to the 
Athenians’ Greek rival, Sparta, in order to counter 
their support of the Egyptian rebellion. Consequently, 
Athens was defeated at Tanagra (457), and with Ju¬ 
daea quieted, Artaxerxes sent his general Megabyzus 
at the head of a huge army down through the Levant 
to Egypt, taking back the country after one and a half 
years of siege. The resultant defeat left Athens severely 
weakened and demoralized. In 449 the Callian trea¬ 
ty was agreed between Athens and Persia in Susa, in 
which the parties accepted the maintenance of the sta¬ 
tus quo in Asia Minor, namely that those Greek city- 
states that were in either party’s control at the time of 
the treaty stayed under that party’s control. 

A few years later the general Megabyzus resigned 
from the army and retired to the satrapy he governed, 
“The land beyond the River,” namely modern-day Isra¬ 
el, Lebanon, and Syria—and there led a revolt. Possibly 
it was the rebellious courage stirred up by Megabyzus’s 
actions that led local authorities to pull down the Jeru¬ 
salem walls lest there be another uprising. In 431 hos¬ 


tilities broke out between Athens and Sparta, thereby 
beginning the long Peloponnesian War. Artaxerxes 
decided to take a position of noninterference and made 
no effort to slow the course of events, ignoring the en¬ 
treaties for support from both sides. Artaxerxes I died 
of natural causes toward the end of 424 b.c.e. 

ARTAXERXES II 

Artaxerxes II, the grandson of Artaxerxes I, acceded to 
the throne in March 404 b.c.e. on the death of his fa¬ 
ther, Darius II. However, the following year his younger 
brother Cyrus began plotting his overthrow. Cyrus gath¬ 
ered an army, significantly including 10,000 Greek mer¬ 
cenaries, and marched east. Finally battle was drawn 
in 401 against his brother’s army at Cunaxa in central 
Mesopotamia, but despite initial success on Cyrus’s 
part, his rashness led to a crucial mistake that resulted 
in his death, and Artaxerxes won the day. This notwith¬ 
standing, the Greek mercenaries were allowed to march 
the thousand miles home, Artaxerxes not wanting to 
tackle them. This “March of the Ten Thousand” from 
the heart of the Persian territory became a symbol of the 
internal weakness of the Persian Empire at that time. 

In 396 Sparta began a new war to take back control 
of the Greek cities of Asia Minor. While the Spartans 
played off one Persian satrap against another, Arta¬ 
xerxes, aware of the empire’s military weakness, used its 
vast wealth to buy an alliance with Athens, Sparta’s lo¬ 
cal rival. The Athenians aided the strengthened Persian 
navy, successfully countering the Spartan threat, with the 
result that in 387-386 a peace was struck, which once 
again required Sparta to give up any claims to sover¬ 
eignty over the Greek cities in Asia Minor. 

In 405 Egypt had revolted and remained inde¬ 
pendent from Persia throughout most of Artaxerxes’ 
reign. In 374 Artaxerxes sent a force to retake Egypt. 
The attempt failed, reinforcing the impression that the 
central authority was weakening. With rebellion rife 
the situation seemed to be slipping out of control and 
auguring the end of the empire. However, the rebels’ 
Egyptian ally, Pharaoh Nekhtenebef, died unexpect¬ 
edly in 360, leaving Egypt in chaos and the satraps of 
Asia Minor to face the wrath of the emperor alone. 
Rather than risk losing to the central authority, the 
rebels made peace with Artaxerxes, and many were in 
fact returned to their satrapies. 

ARTAXERXES III 

In 358 b.c.e., after a long and moderately successful 
tenure, though rife with revolts, Artaxerxes II died. 
His son Ochus acceded to the throne taking the name 
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Artaxerxes III. Ochus’s bloodthirsty reputation—pos¬ 
sibly the worst in this regard of any of the Achaemenid 
kings—was compounded by the murder of all his re¬ 
lations, regardless of sex or age, soon after his acces¬ 
sion. However, his ruthless ferocity did not stop revolts 
from rocking the empire. Ochus made a fresh attempt 
to take back Egypt in 351 but was repulsed, and this 
encouraged further rebellions in the western satrapies. 
In 339 Persia misplayed its hand with Athens by re¬ 
fusing Athenian aid to deal with the rising power of 
Philip of Macedon. Persia took on Philip alone but 
failed to defeat him, and in 338 Philip took overlord¬ 
ship of the whole of Greece. 

Greece united under Philip proved impervious to Per¬ 
sian might, and within eight years Persepolis, the Persian 
royal capital and the whole empire, was to collapse at the 
hands of Philip’s son, Alexander the Great. Ochus’s phy¬ 
sician, at the command of the powerful eunuch Bagoas, 
murdered Ochus, and Bagoas made Ochus’s youngest 
son, Arses, king (338-336 b.c.e.). Arses attempted to kill 
the too powerful Bagoas and was killed, allowing Darius 
III to become king. Darius survived until his death in 330 
b.c.e. at the hands of Alexander. 

See also Babylon, later periods; Greek city-states; 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon; Medes, Per¬ 
sians, and Elamites; Persepolis, Susa, and Ecbatana; 
Persian invasions; pharaoh. 

Further reading: Fensham, Charles. The Bible: Books of 
Nehemiah and Ezra. Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1982; 
Olmstead, A. T. History of the Persian Empire. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1959; Yamauchi, Edwin 
M. Persia and the Bible. Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book 
House, 1990. 

Andrew Pettman 

Aryan invasion 

The conquest and settlement of northern India by Indo- 
Europeans began c. 1500 b.c.e. The event marked the 
end of the Indus civilization and altered the civiliza¬ 
tion of the subcontinent. In ancient times seminomadic 
peoples lived in the steppe lands of Eurasia between 
the Caspian and Black Seas. They were light skinned 
and spoke languages that belong to the Indo-European 
or Indo-Aryan family. They were organized into patri¬ 
lineal tribes, herded cattle, knew farming, tamed hors¬ 
es and harnessed them to chariots, and used bronze 
weapons. For reasons that are not clear, the tribes split 


up and began massive movements westward, south¬ 
ward, and southeastward to new lands around 2000 
b.c.e., conquering, ruling over, and in time assimilat¬ 
ing with the local populations. Those who settled in 
Europe became the ancestors of the Greeks, Latins, 
Celts, and Teutons. Others settled in Anatolia and 
became known as the Hittites. Another group settled 
in Iran (Iran is a cognate form of the English word 
Aryan). The most easterly group crossed the mountain 
passes of the Hindu Kush into the Indus River valley 
on the Indian subcontinent. 

Many tribes who called themselves Aryas (angli¬ 
cized to Aryans) moved into India over several centu¬ 
ries. While there are several theories on the decline and 
fall of the Indus civilization, there is no doubt that the 
Indus cities were destroyed or abandoned around 1500 

b. c.e., at about the same time that the newcomers be¬ 
gan to settle in the Indus region. These newcomers lived 
in villages in houses that did not endure. Thus, there are 
few archaeological remains in India of the protohistoric 
age between 1500-500 b.c.e. Historians must therefore 
rely in part on the literary traditions of the early Aryans 
for knowledge on the era. The earliest oral literature of 
the Aryans were hymns and poems composed by priests 
to celebrate their gods and heroes and used in religious 
rites and sacrifices. They were finally written down 

c. 600 b.c.e., when writing was created. 

This great collection of poems is called the Rig- 
Veda, and it is written in Sanskrit, an Indo-European 
language. Although primarily focused on religion, there 
are references in the Rig-Veda to social matters and 
epic battles that the invaders fought and won. Some 
of the gods might also be deified heroes. The Rig-Veda 
and other later Vedas remain part of the living Hindu 
tradition of India. 

The Aryans were initially confined to the north¬ 
western part of the Indian subcontinent but gradually 
spread across the north Indian plains to the Ganges 
River basin. By approximately 500 b.c.e. the entire 
northern part of the subcontinent had become part of 
the Aryan homeland, and Aryans dominated the ear¬ 
lier population. 

See also Vedic age. 

Further reading: Bryant, Edwin. The Quest for the Ori¬ 
gins of Vedic Culture, The Indo-Aryan Migration Debate. 
Oxford, Oxford University Press, 2004; Sharma, Ram 
Sharan. Advent of the Aryans in India. New Delhi, Mano- 
har Publications, 1999. 
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Ashoka 

(269-232 b.c.e.) ruler and statesman 

Ashoka (Asoka) was the third ruler of the Mauryan 
Empire. Under his long rule the empire that he inher¬ 
ited reached its zenith territorially and culturally. Soon 
after his death the Mauryan Empire split up and end¬ 
ed. He is remembered as a great ruler in world history 
and the greatest ruler in India. 

Chandragupta Maurya founded the Mauryan dy¬ 
nasty in 326 b.c.e. Both he and his son Bindusara were 
successful warriors, unifying northern India and part 
of modern Afghanistan for the first time in history. 
Ashoka was not Bindusara’s eldest son, and there is 
a gap of time between his father’s death and his suc¬ 
cession, due perhaps to war with his brothers. Ashoka 
continued to expand the empire by conquering south¬ 
ward. One war against Kalinga in the southeast was 
particularly bloody and filled him with remorse. As a 
result he converted to Buddhism (from Vedic Hindu¬ 
ism) and renounced war as an instrument of policy. 
He became a vegetarian, prohibited the killing of some 
animals, and discouraged hunting, urging people to 
go on pilgrimages instead. He also built many shrines 
in places associated with Buddha’s life. However, he 
honored all religions and holy men. Ashoka’s son and 
daughter became Buddhist missionaries to Ceylon 
(present-day Sri Lanka); Indian missionaries to the is¬ 
land also brought the people the advanced arts and 
technology of India. Around 240 b.c.e. he called the 
Third Buddhist Council at Pataliputra, his capital 
city, which completed the Buddhist canons and dealt 
with differences among the monastic orders. 

A great deal is known about the personality and 
policy of Ashoka because he ordered many of his edicts, 
laws, and pronouncements engraved on stone pillars 
and rock surfaces throughout his empire and ordered 
his officials to read them to the public periodically as 
instruction. Most of the inscriptions that survived used 
the Brahmi script, precursor of modern Hindi, but some 
were in other languages, depending on the vernacular of 
the district. Ten inscribed pillars survive. Different ani¬ 
mals associated with Buddhism adorned the capital of 
each pillar; the one with lions (the roar of lion, heard far 
and wide, symbolized the importance of the Buddha’s 
teaching) is the symbol of modern India. Ashoka called 
the people of the empire his children and said: “At all 
times, whether I am eating, or in the women’s apart¬ 
ments . . . everywhere reporters are posted so that they 
may inform me of the people’s business. . . . For I regard 
the welfare of the people as my chief duty. ” 


Ashoka lightened the laws against criminals, 
though he did not abolish the death penalty. He also 
exhorted his people to practice virtue, be honest, 
obey parents, and be generous to servants. He for¬ 
bade some amusements as immoral and appointed 
morality officers to enforce proper conduct among 
officials and the people, allowing them even to pry 
into the households of his relatives. Little is known 
of his last years. It is also unclear who succeeded him; 
some sources even say that he was deposed around 
232 b.c.e. In any case the Mauryan Empire soon fell 
into chaos and collapsed. History honors Ashoka as a 
remarkable man and great king. Present-day India has 
his lion and the wheel of Buddha’s law that adorned 
the capital of his inscribed pillar as symbols of the 
nation. 

See also Megasthenes. 

Further reading: Bhandarkar, D. R. Asoka. Calcutta, India: 
University of Calcutta Press, 1969; Dutt, Romesh Chander. 
A History of Civilization in Ancient India Based on San¬ 
skrit Literature. New Delhi, India: Cosmo Publishers, 2000; 
Gokhale, Balkrishna Govind. Asoka Maurya. New York: 
Twayne Publishers, 1966. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Assyria 

The country of Assyria encompasses the north of 
Mesopotamia, made up of city-states that were po¬ 
litically unified after the middle of the second mil¬ 
lennium b.c.e. Assyria derived its name from the 
city-state Ashur (Assur). This city was subject to the 
Agade king, Manishtushu, and the Ur III king, Amar- 
Sin. During the Ur III period, Ashur also appears as 
the name of the city’s patron deity. Scholars have sug¬ 
gested that the god derived his name from the city 
and, indeed, may even represent the religious ideal¬ 
ization of the city’s political power. 

THE OLD ASSYRIAN PERIOD 

The Old Assyrian period (c. 2000-1750 b.c.e.) began 
when the city of Ashur regained its independence. Its 
royal building inscriptions are the first attested writ¬ 
ing in Old Assyrian, an Akkadian dialect distinct from 
the Old Babylonian then used in southern Mesopota¬ 
mia. This period also saw the institution of the limmu , 
whereby each year became named after an Assyrian 
official, selected by the casting of lots. The sequence 
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of limmu names is not continuous for the second mil¬ 
lennium b.c.e., but has been completely preserved for 
the first millennium b.c.e. A solar eclipse (dated as¬ 
tronomically to 763 b.c.e.) has been dated by limmu 
and thus provides a fixed chronology for Assyrian 
and—by means of synchronisms—much of ancient 
Near Eastern history. 

During the Old Assyrian period Ashur engaged ex¬ 
tensively in long-distance trade, establishing merchant 
colonies at Kanesh and other Anatolian cities. Ashur 
imported tin from Iran and textiles from Babylonia 
and, in turn, exported them to Kanesh. Due to politi¬ 
cal upheavals, Kanesh was eventually destroyed, and 
Assyria’s Anatolian trade was disrupted. Before this 
disaster, moreover, Ashur itself had been incorporated 
into the growing empire of Eshnunna. 

Around the end of the 19th century b.c.e., the 
Amorite Shamshi-Adad I attacked the Eshnunna empire 
and conquered the cities of Ekallatum, Ashur, and Shekh- 
na (renamed Shubat-Enlil). With the defeat of Mari in 
1796 b.c.e., Shamshi-Adad could rightfully boast that 
he “united the land between the Tigris and the Euphra¬ 
tes” in northern Mesopotamia. The Assyrian King List 
was manipulated so as to include Shamshi-Adad in the 
line of native rulers, despite his foreign origins. 

In the new empire Shamshi-Adad reigned as “Great 
King” in Shubat-Enlil, delegating his elder son, Ishme- 
Dagan, as “king of Ekallatum” and his younger son, 
Yasmah-Adad, as “king of Mari.” Government officials 
were frequently interchanged among the three courts. 
This mobility had the effect of homogenizing admin¬ 
istrative practices throughout the kingdom, as well as 
creating loyalty to the central administration instead 
of to native territories. Shamshi-Adad’s empire, unfor¬ 
tunately, did not survive him for long. A native ruler, 
Zimri-Lim, reclaimed Mari and King Hammurabi of 
Babylon eventually subjugated northern cities such as 
Ashur and Nineveh. 

The four centuries after Ishme-Dagan are referred 
to as a “dark age,” when historical records are scarce. 
During this time the kingdom of Mittani was founded. 
As it expanded its territory in northern Mesopotamia, 
the city-states once united under Shamshi-Adad became 
separate political units. The Middle Assyrian kingdom 
(1363-934 b.c.e.) began when Ashur-uballit I threw off 
the Mitannian yoke. Whereas former rulers had iden¬ 
tified themselves with the city of Ashur, Ashur-uballit 
was the first to claim the title “king of the land of As¬ 
syria,” implying that the region had been consolidated 
as a single territorial state under his reign. In his cor¬ 
respondence to the pharaoh, Ashur-uballit claimed to 


be a “Great King,” on equal footing with the important 
rulers of Egypt, Babylonia, and Hatti. 

Mitanni remained in the unenviable position of 
warfare on two fronts: the Hittites from the north¬ 
west and Ashur-uballit’s successors from the east. 
Adad-nirari I annexed much of Mitanni, extending 
Assyrian’s western frontier just short of Carchemish. 
Shalmaneser I turned Mitannian territory into the As¬ 
syrian province of “Hanigalbat,” governed by an As¬ 
syrian official. His reign also witnessed the first seeds 
of Assyria’s policy on deportation: Conquered peoples 
were relocated away from their homeland in order to 
crush rebellious tendencies as well as to exploit new 
agricultural land for the empire. 

Tukulti-Ninurta I conquered Babylon and deposed 
the Kassite king, Kashtiliash IV. He appointed a se¬ 
ries of puppet kings on Babylon’s throne, but a local 
rebellion soon returned control to the Kassites. This 
Assyrian monarch also set a precedent by founding 
a new capital, naming it after himself (“Kar-Tukulti- 
Ninurta”). Tukulti-Ninurta was eventually assassi¬ 
nated by one of his sons, and the rapid succession of 
the next three rulers suggests violent contention for 
the throne. 

Stability returned to Assyria with the ascension 
of Ashur-resha-ishi I. Around this time the increased 
use of iron for armor and weapons greatly influenced 
the methods of Assyrian warfare. His son, Tiglath- 
pileser I, achieved great victories in the Syrian region 
and even campaigned as far as the Mediterranean. 
He was the first to record his military campaigns in 
chronological order, thus giving rise to the new genre 
of “Assyrian annals.” 

To the south conflict between Assyria and Babylo¬ 
nia was temporarily halted by the advent of a common 
enemy: the Aramaeans. They were a nomadic Semitic 
people in northern Syria, who ravaged Mesopotamia 
in times of famine. Under this invasion Assyria lost its 
territory and may have been reduced to the districts of 
Ashur, Nineveh, Arbela, and Kilizi. 

NEO-ASSYRIAN KINGDOM 

The Neo-Assyrian kingdom (934-609 b.c.e.) began 
with Ashur-dan II, who resumed regular military cam¬ 
paigns abroad after more than a century of neglect. 
He and his successors focused their attacks on the 
Aramaeans to recover areas formerly occupied by the 
Middle Assyrian empire. Adad-nirari II set the prece¬ 
dent for a “show of strength” campaign, an official 
procession displaying Assyria’s military power, which 
marched around the empire and collected tribute from 
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the surrounding kingdoms. This monarch also installed 
an effective network of supply depots to provision the 
Assyrian army en route to distant campaigns. 

Ashurnasirpal II has been considered the ideal 
Assyrian monarch, who personally led his army in a 
campaign every year of his reign. He subjected Nairu 
and Urartu to the north, controlled the regions of Bit- 
Zamani and Bit-Adini to the west, and campaigned all 
the way to the Mediterranean. Shalmaneser III contin¬ 
ued his father’s tradition of military aggression. From 
his reign to Sennacherib’s (840-700 b.c.e.), the annual 
campaigns were so regular that they served as a second¬ 
ary means of dating (i.e., the “Eponym Chronicle”). At 
Qarqar on the Orontes River in 853 b.c.e., Shalmane¬ 
ser fought against a coalition led by Damascus, which 
included “[King] Ahab, the Israelite.” 

Under Ashurnasirpal II and Shalmaneser III mili¬ 
tary strategy was honed to great effectiveness: When 
enemies refused to pay regular tribute, a few vulnerable 
cities would be taken and their inhabitants tortured by 
rape, mutilations, beheadings, flaying of skins, or im¬ 
palement upon stakes. This “ideology of terror” was 
designed to discourage armed insurrection, lest Assyria 
exhaust its resources. As a last resort, however, the for¬ 
eign state would be annexed as an Assyrian province. 
The strategy of forced deportations was employed with 
reasonable success. 

For the next century Assyria experienced a decline 
due to weakness in its central government, as well as the 
military dominance of its northern neighbor, Urartu. 
Tiglath-pileser III (biblical “Pul”), however, restored 
prestige to the monarchy by curtailing the power of local 
governors. Instead of levying troops annually, he built 
up a standing professional army. Tiglath-pileser defeat¬ 
ed the Urartians and invaded their land up to Lake Van. 
In the west an anti-Assyrian coalition was crushed, and 
the long recalcitrant Damascus was annexed. He also 
adopted a new policy toward Babylonia. The Assyrian 
monarchs had traditionally restrained their efforts to 
control Babylonia, in deference to the latter’s antiquity 
as the ancestral origin of Assyria’s own culture and reli¬ 
gion. In 729 b.c.e., however, Tiglath-pileser established 
a precedent by deposing the Babylonian king and unit¬ 
ing Assyria and Babylonia in a dual monarchy. 

Hebrew tradition credits Shalmaneser V with the 
fall of Samaria in 722 b.c.e., the very last year of his 
reign. Two years later, however, Sargon II still had 
to crush a coalition led by Yaubidi of Hamath, who 
had fomented rebellion in Arpad, Damascus, and Sa¬ 
maria. The victory was depicted on relief sculptures 
in the newly founded royal city, Dur-Sharrukin (mod¬ 


ern Khorsabad). After a prolonged struggle, includ¬ 
ing a defeat by the Elamites at Der (720 b.c.e.), Sar¬ 
gon eventually wrested the Babylonian throne from 
Merodach-baladan II. In 705 b.c.e., however, Sargon’s 
body was lost in battle, prompting speculation about 
divine displeasure. Sargon’s successor, Sennacherib, 
eventually decided to move the capital to Nineveh. 

During his 701 b.c.e. campaign in Palestine, Sen¬ 
nacherib became the first Assyrian monarch to attack 
Judah. He also attempted various methods of control¬ 
ling Babylonia. When direct rule failed, Sennacherib 
installed a pro-Assyrian native as puppet king. There¬ 
after, he delegated the control of Babylonia to his son, 
who was later kidnapped by the Elamites. Finally, in 
689 b.c.e. he razed Babylon to the ground. Sennach¬ 
erib was assassinated by two of his sons, a crime later 
avenged by another son, Esarhaddon. The latter was 
successful in his overtures to achieve reconciliation 
with Babylon. Esarhaddon may have overstretched 
Assyria’s limits, however, when he invaded Egypt and 
conquered Memphis in 671 b.c.e. 

At his death Esarhaddon divided the empire be¬ 
tween two sons: Ashurbanipal in Assyria and Shamash- 
shuma-ukin in Babylonia. Egypt proved troublesome to 
hold, and Ashurbanipal eventually lost it to Psammeti- 
chus I. Moreover, civil war broke out between Assyria 
and Babylonia. The Assyrians conquered Babylon by 
648 b.c.e. and invaded Elam, which had been Baby¬ 
lon’s ally. Although successful, the civil war had taken 
its toll on Assyrian forces. Also, the crippled Elam was 
no longer a buffer between Assyria and the expand¬ 
ing state of Media. In 614 b.c.e. the Medes conquered 
the city of Ashur. Two years later, in coalition with the 
Babylonians and Scythians, they overthrew Nineveh. 
The defeated Assyrian forces fled to Haran, but the 
allied armies pursued them there and effectively ended 
the Neo-Assyrian kingdom in 609 b.c.e. 

See also Babylon, early period; Fertile Crescent; 
Egypt, culture and religion; Israel and Judah. 

Further reading: Grayson, A. Kirk. “Mesopotamia, History 
of: History and Culture of Assyria,” In The Anchor Bible 
Dictionary, vol. 4, edited by David N. Freedman, 733-755. 
New York: Doubleday, 1992; Oates, David. Studies in the 
Ancient History of Northern Iraq. London: Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1968; Oppenheim, A. Leo. Ancient Mesopotamia. 
Rev. by Erica Reiner. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1977; Saggs, H. W. F. The Might That Was Assyria. London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 1984. 
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Athanasius 

(c. 300-373 c.e.) theologian and bishop 

Probably first a deacon (311-328 c.e.) ordained by the 
bishop Alexander, and Alexander’s personal secretary 
at the Council of Nicaea (325 c.e.), Athanasius was 
elected bishop in 328 c.e. His tenure was marked by 
his conflict with the Meletian Church in Egypt, and 
with the pro-Arian bishops within and outside his ju¬ 
risdiction. Alexander did not enforce the canons of 
Nicaea with respect to the Meletian bishops in Egypt, 
and Athanasius met with strong resistance upon his 
insistence on the Council of Nicaea’s decisions. The 
Meletians made cause with Arianism, whose strength 
in the East was supported by the pro-Arian Constan¬ 
tine the Great. Athanasius was dismissed from his 
see by a synod of bishops in Tyre in 335, and Emperor 
Constantine exiled him to Trier. After Constantine’s 
death (July 22, 337) the pro-Orthodox emperor Con¬ 
stantine II reinstated Athanasius. 

Athanasius’s main opponents were now the Ari- 
ans, in part because of the support they enjoyed 
among the conservative anti-Nicaean bishops of the 
East as well as in the imperial court of some of the 
emperors. Indeed, Athanasius’s periods of exile cor¬ 
respond to pro-Arian emperors or caesars of the East 
exercising their religious policy. Athanasius was ex¬ 
iled again in 339 because of resentment of bishops 
in the east, led by Eusebius of Nicomedia, to Con¬ 
stantine II’s rejection of the decision of the Synod of 
Tyre and because these bishops were supported by the 
emperor of the east, Constantius II. Following official 
recognition by Pope Julius I of Rome and the Council 
of Sardica (343), which had been convoked by Con- 
stans, the emperor of the West, Constans himself ex¬ 
erted pressure on Constantius II, and Athanasius was 
reinstated in 346. 

Constantius II became sole emperor after the as¬ 
sassination of Constans in 350, and Constantius was 
free to enforce his pro-Arian policy. Synods and let¬ 
ters denouncing Nicaea and its strongest supporter led 
Athanasius to flee from arrest. From 356 to 361 he hid 
among the monks of Egypt, although he remained in 
control of the pro-Nicene clergy through an intelligence 
network. Emperor Julian the Apostate recalled him 
in 361 and because of his popularity and success in uni¬ 
fying the pro-Nicene parties in Egypt he was forced to 
leave Alexandria in 363 until the death of Julian the 
same year permitted his return. The pro-Arian emperor 
Valens (364-378) exiled Athanasius in 365 but in 366 
sought his support against the Goths who were sweep¬ 


ing across North Africa, and he was reinstated on Feb¬ 
ruary 1. He remained bishop until his death in 373. 

Athanasius’s theology must be reconstructed from 
his works, which were composed for specific occasions 
such as sermons or specific problems such as commen¬ 
taries, apologia, or polemical tracts particularly against 
the Arians. Athanasius described the qualities of God in 
apophatic terms (such as inconceivable and uncreated) 
and rejected anthropomorphism, which reflected the Al¬ 
exandrine tradition and its debt to Platonist philosophy. 
God is the source of all creation by his will. God created 
and governs the world through his Logos with whom 
he is united from before all time. The Logos became 
united with humanity through the incarnation into an 
individual body. This incarnation was real, but Christ 
did not possess the human weaknesses (such as fear and 
passion). The incarnation was the union of the Logos 
with a human body; the Logos did not assume a human 
soul. Athanasius attempted to solve the problem of the 
human soul in the incarnated Logos through inclusions 
of this human soul and human “psychic” qualities in his 
definition of the human body. 

See also Greek Church; Latin Church; Neopla¬ 
tonism; Philo. 

Further reading: Anatolios, Khaled. Athanasius: The Coher¬ 
ence of His Thought. New York: Routledge, 1998; Drake, 
H. A. Constantine and the Bishops: The Politics of Intoler¬ 
ance. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2000. 

Robert R. Phenix, Jr. 

Athenian predemocracy 

Ancient Athens underwent a series of governments and 
reforms before it became the well-known democratic 
city-state that epitomized the ideals and the culture of 
ancient Greece. During the Archaic Period, a historical 
time period lasting from 8000 to 1000 b.c.e., Athens 
was a city-state governed by a king, known as a basi- 
leus. Due to Athens’s geographic position on a beauti¬ 
ful harbor surrounded by agriculturally rich lands, the 
city was able to resist invasion and to maintain and 
expand its influence. As Athens’s trade and influence 
expanded, the king’s powers diminished. The Areopa¬ 
gus, a council of Athenian nobles, slowly usurped the 
king’s power. The council, called Areopagus for the 
name of the hill upon which they met, was filled with 
nobles who gained wealth and influence from control¬ 
ling the city’s wine and olive oil markets. With their in- 
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creased wealth they were able to exert more influence 
over Athens and the king. 

Over time Athens became a de facto oligarchy, con¬ 
sisting of the Areopagus and nine elected rulers, known 
as archons, who were selected by the Areopagus. The 
archons tended to all matters of state but always had 
to receive approval for their decisions and actions from 
the Areopagus. Upon the end of their term archons be¬ 
came members of the Areopagus. 

Since rule was controlled by the wealthy, Athenian 
government ineffectively addressed the issues facing 
commoners. Since members of the Areopagus domi¬ 
nated olive oil and wine production, everyday wheat 
farmers were unable to break into these markets. Even¬ 
tually, wheat prices dropped as Athens began to trade 
for cheaper wheat, leaving Athenian farmers in debt 
and often in partial slavery. 

With the city-state ripe for reform, prominent Athe¬ 
nians and members of the Areopagus agreed to appoint 
a dictator in order to reform the government and the 
economy. Together, they selected Solon, a prominent 
Athenian lawmaker, poet, and former archon. Solon 
voided outstanding debts, freed many Athenians from 
slavery, banned slavery loans, and promoted wine and 
olive production by common farmers. 

In the constitution that he created Solon established 
a four-tier class structure. The top two tiers, based on 
wealth, were able to serve on the Areopagus, while the 
third class was able to serve on an elected council of 
400 citizens, if selected. This council effectively acted 
as a check upon the Areopagus. The lowest class was 
permitted to assemble and to elect some local lead¬ 
ers. Judicial courts were reformed, and trial by jury 
was introduced. As soon as the constitution was final¬ 
ized Solon gave control of the government back to the 
Areopagus. 

Although the overwhelming majority of Athenians 
praised his governmental reforms, Solon failed to im¬ 
prove the economy. Peisistratus, a military general, 
took control and began reforming not just the econo¬ 
my but also religion and culture. He supported Solon’s 
constitution, as long as his supporters were chosen. 
Upon his death Peisistratus’s son, Hippias, was unable 
to maintain control, and the Athenian ruler was over¬ 
thrown by Sparta, whose government placed their own 
supporters in Athenian posts. The Spartans selected Is- 
agoras to lead Athens, but he began disenfranchising 
too many Athenians, leading to rebellion. 

Opposed by Cleisthenes, Isagoras was eventually 
forced to flee. Cleisthenes enfranchised all free men in 
Athens and the surrounding areas and reformed the 


government, allowing all male citizens to participate 
and to vote for a council made up of elected male citi¬ 
zens over the age of 30. In order to ensure that am¬ 
bitious Athenians were controlled, the council was 
allowed to “ostracize” citizens by majority vote, ban¬ 
ishing them from Athens for at least 10 years. With 
these reforms Cleisthenes effectively engineered Ath¬ 
ens’s transition to democracy. 

See also Greek city-states. 

Further reading: Hooker, Richard. “Ancient Greece: Ath¬ 
ens.” Available online. URL:http://www.wsu.edu (September 
2005); Sinclair, R. K. Democracy and Participation in Ath¬ 
ens. Cambridge, MA: Cambridge University Press, 1991. 

Arthur Holst 

Augustine of Hippo 

(354-430 c.e. ) bishop and theologian 

Born in 354 c.e. to a pagan father and a Christian 
mother, (St.) Monica, in Tagaste in North Africa, Au¬ 
gustine received a classical education in rhetoric on the 
path to a career in law. During his studies at Carthage 
in his 19th year, he read Cicero’s Hortensius and was 
immediately converted to the pursuit of wisdom and 
truth for its own sake. 

In this early period at Carthage he also became 
involved with the ideas of Mani and Manichaeanism, 
which taught that good and evil are primarily onto¬ 
logical realities, responsible for the unequal, tension- 
filled cosmos in which we live. However, the inability 
of their leaders to solve Augustine’s problems eventu¬ 
ally led the young teacher to distance himself from the 
group. Leaving the unruly students of Carthage in 383, 
Augustine attempted to teach at Rome only to aban¬ 
don the capital in favor of a court position in Milan 
the following year. 

This step brought him into contact with the bishop 
of Milan, Ambrose, whose preaching was instrumen¬ 
tal—along with the writings of the philosophers of 
Neoplatonism —in convincing Augustine of the truth 
of Christianity. He could not commit himself to the 
moral obligations of baptism, however, because of his 
inability to live a life of continence. His struggle for 
chastity is movingly told in his autobiographical work 
Confessions-. Hearing of the heroic virtue of some con¬ 
temporaries who abandoned everything to become 
monks, Augustine felt the same high call to absolute 
surrender to God but was held back by his attachment 
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to the flesh. However, in a moment of powerful grace 
which came from reading Romans 13:12-14, he was 
able to reject his sinful life and to choose a permanent 
life of chastity as a servant of God. 

This decision led him first to receive baptism at 
Ambrose’s hands (Easter 387 c.e.) and then to return 
to North Africa to establish a monastery in his native 
town of Tagaste. In 3 91 he was ordained a priest for the 
town of Hippo, followed by his consecration as bishop 
in 395. In his 35 years as bishop Augustine wrote nu¬ 
merous sermons, letters, and treatises that exhibit his 
penetrating grasp of the doctrines of the Catholic faith, 
his clear articulation of difficult problems, his charita¬ 
ble defense of the truth before adversaries and heretics, 
and his saintly life. 

Augustine’s theology was largely shaped by three 
heresies that he combated during his episcopacy: Man- 
icheanism, Donatism, and Pelagianism. As a former 
Manichee himself, he was intent on challenging their 
dualistic notion of god: He argued that there is only one 
God, who is good and who created a good world. Evil is 
not a being opposed to God but a privation of the good, 
and therefore has no existence of itself. Physical evil is 
a physical imperfection whose causes are to be found in 
the material world. Moral evil is the result of a wrong 
use of free will. In fighting Donatism, Augustine dealt 
with an ingrained church division that held that the cler¬ 
ics of the church had themselves to be holy in order to 
perform validly the sacraments through which holiness 
was passed to the congregation. 

In rebutting the Donatists, Augustine laid the foun¬ 
dation for sacramental theology for centuries to come. 
He insisted that the church on earth is made up of 
saints and sinners who struggle in the midst of tempta¬ 
tions and trials to live a more perfect life. The church’s 
holiness comes not from the holiness of her members 
but from Christ who is the head of the church. Christ 
imparts his holiness to the church through the sacra¬ 
ments, which are performed by the bishops and priests 
as ministers of Christ. In the sacraments Christ is the 
main agent, and the ministers are his hands and feet on 
earth, bringing the graces of the head to the members. 

Augustine’s last battle was in defense of grace. Pe- 
lagius, a British monk, believed that the vast majority 
of people were spiritually lazy. What they needed was 
to exert more willpower to overcome their vices and 
evil habits and to do good works. Pelagius denied that 
humans inherit original sin of their ancestor Adam, 
the legal guilt inherent in the sin, or its effects on the 
soul, namely a weakening of the will with an inclina¬ 
tion toward sin. He believed that human nature, es¬ 


sentially good, is capable of good and holy acts on its 
own. In his thought grace is only given by God as an 
aid to enlighten the mind in its discernment of good 
and evil. 

For Augustine, whose own conversion was due to 
an immense grace of God, the attribution of goodness 
to the human will was tantamount to blasphemy. God 
and only God was holy. If humanity could accomplish 
any good at all, it was because God’s grace—won 
through the merits of Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth— 
was freely given to aid the will in choosing good. Grace 
strengthens the will by attracting it through innate love 
to what is truly good. Thus Christ’s redemption not 
only remits the sins of one’s past but continually graces 
the life of the believer in all his or her moral choices. In 
the midst of this long controversy (c. 415-430) Augus¬ 
tine also developed a theology of the fall of Adam, of 
original sin, and of predestination. 

Augustine is probably best known for his Confes¬ 
sions , his autobiography up to the time of his return to 
North Africa, and for the City of God, undertaken as 
his response to both the pagans and the Christians after 
the sacking of Rome in 410, the former because they 
attributed it wrongly to divine retribution and the latter 
because their faith was shaken by the horrific event. 

See also Christian Dualism (Gnosticism); Christi¬ 
anity, EARLY; NlCAEA, COUNCIL OF; ROME: DECLINE AND 
FALL. 

Further reading: Augustine of Hippo. Confessions. New York: 
Knopf, 1998; Brown, P. St. Augustine of Hippo: A Biography. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000. 

Gertrude Gillette 

Aurelius, Marcus 

(121-180 c.e.) Roman emperor 

Marcus Aurelius was the only Roman philosopher king, 
author of Meditations and last of the “good” emper¬ 
ors. The Pax Romana began its slow collapse during 
his reign. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Augustus was 
born on April 26 in 121 c.e. His father, praetor Mar¬ 
cus Annius Verus, died when Aurelius was only three 
months old, and his mother, Lucilla, inherited great 
family wealth. Emperor Hadrian felt great empathy 
toward Aurelius, and Hadrian became his mentor. He 
made Aurelius a priest of the Salian order in 128. By 
age 12 Aurelius began to practice Stoicism and became 
extremely ascetic, scarcely sleeping and eating. Hadrian 
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controlled his education, having Rome’s brightest citi¬ 
zens tutor Aurelius. He studied rhetoric and literature 
under M. Cornelius Fronto, who taught him Latin and 
remained a mentor for life. In 136 Aurelius met Apol¬ 
lonius the Stoic. Hadrian adopted Aurelius in 138, and 
he was given the title caesar in 139. Realizing his death 
was approaching, Hadrian arranged for the future em¬ 
peror Antoninus Pius (86-161 c.e.) to adopt Aurelius 
along with Lucius Verus (130-169 c.e.), who became 
Aurelius’s adoptive brother, making them joint heirs to 
succession. 

Aurelius was betrothed in 135 to Annia Galeria 
Faustina, the younger daughter of Antoninus Pius and 
Annia Galeria Faustina the Elder. They married in 141 
and had 14 children in 28 years of marriage. Only five 
of their children, one son, the weak and unstable Corn- 
modus (161-192), and four daughters would survive 
to adulthood. 

By 147 Aurelius gained the power of tribunicia 
potestas, and he shared these powers with Pius. Aure¬ 
lius was admitted to the Senate and held consulships 
in 140, 145, and 161 c.e., a rare honor for a private 
citizen. Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus became co¬ 
emperors on March 7, 161. As co-emperors, Verus 
conducted battles in the east while Aurelius concen¬ 
trated on fighting the ever-increasing threat from the 
German tribes in the north. Aurelius spent the major¬ 
ity of his reign fighting against the encroachment of 
the formidable German tribes that opposed Roman 
rule. Aurelius fought the Marcomanni and the Quadi, 
who settled in northern Italy, and the Parthenians, who 
moved into the east of the Roman Empire. 

Marcus Aurelius instituted positive reform in various 
elements of Roman society, including changes to Roman 
civil law. Upon the advice of the revered jurist Quintus 
Ceridius Scaevola he abolished inhumane criminal laws 
and severe sentencing. In family law he alleviated the ab¬ 
solute patriarchy fathers held over their children. Aure¬ 
lius granted women equal property rights and the right 
to receive property on behalf of children. He created the 
equivalent of modern-day trust companies enabled to 
distribute parental/family legacies at the age of majority. 
Realizing the value of children in Roman society, Aure¬ 
lius endowed orphanages and hospitals. In the military 
he allowed promotion only through merit. During the 
numerous economic crises of his reign Aurelius refused 
to raise taxes and used his own wealth many times to 
cover the financial stress caused by continuous warfare. 
He also debased the silver coinage several times. 

Returning legions serving under the command of 
Verus (who died in 169) brought plague to Rome from 


the East. Excessive and repeated flooding destroyed the 
granaries, leading to starvation. Avidius Cassius (130- 
175), believing Aurelius was dead, unsuccessfully at¬ 
tempted to seize the throne in 175. He had little support 
once people realized Aurelius was still alive. His own 
men murdered him. Realizing the tragedy of Cassius’s er¬ 
ror, Aurelius would allow no harm to come to Cassius’s 
family. The troops that Cassius had commanded once 
again brought plague back from the East. 

During his campaigns Aurelius wrote his 12 books 
of Meditations in Greek, detailing his reflections of life. 
His wife Faustina died in 175 at age 45. By 177 he al¬ 
lowed the self-indulgent Commodus full participation in 
his government. Aurelius died on March 17,180 c.e., in 
Vindobona, present-day Vienna, at age 58. 

See also: Antonine emperors; Rome: decline and 

FALL. 

Further reading: Briley, Antony. Aurelius: A Biography. 
New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1987; Farquharson, 
Arthur S. L. Aurelius: His Life and Times and His World. 
Oxford: B. Blackwell, 1951; Grant, Michael. The Roman 
Emperors: A Biographical Guide to the Rulers of Imperial 
Rome, 31 BC-AD 476. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1985; Long, George. The Meditations of Emperor Aurelius 
Antoninus. New York: Avon, 1993. 

Annette Richardson 

Axial Age and cyclical theories 

The Axial Age is known as a pivotal period in history 
that dates from 800 to 200 b.c.e. Coined in the 20th 
century by the philosopher Karl Jaspers (1883-1969), 
the Axial Age refers to the period of history when the 
following major figures, among others, emerged: Con¬ 
fucius; Laozi; Gautama Buddha; Zarathustra; the 
Jewish prophets Elijah, Isaiah, and Jeremiah; the Greek 
thinkers Parmenides, Heraclitus, Plato, Socrates, and 
Archimedes; as well as the Greek tragedians. What the 
aforementioned individuals all have in common are 
their respective articulations of what have been called 
transcendental visions—articulations that differed 
greatly from the cosmological understandings of their 
time. 

The various prophets, philosophers, and sages be¬ 
gan to ask a rather common set of ultimate questions 
regarding the nature and origin of the cosmos and all 
its various components, including themselves and their 
respective communities. Their inquiries and experiences 





Babylon, early period 

Babylon was the most famous Mesopotamian city in 
antiquity, located along the Euphrates River, 55 miles 
southwest of modern Baghdad. Major excavations be¬ 
gan in 1899 by the Germans and, in recent times, have 
been continued by Iraq’s Department of Antiquities. 

The city is first mentioned by the Agade king, 
Shar-kali-sharri (2217-2193 b.c.e.), who built two 
temples in Babylon. During the Ur III period (2112- 
2004 b.c.e. ), various officials bore the title “governor 
of Babylon.” In the following centuries Mesopotamia 
experienced a large influx of west Semitic nomads, 
who settled into new cities or populated existing 
ones. The Sumerians designated these migrants as 
Martu (the west), from which the Akkadians derived 
Amurru (Amorites). 

In 1894 b.c.e. the Amorite Sumu-abum founded 
a dynasty at Babylon. His successor, Sumu-la-el, ex¬ 
tended Babylon’s power by capturing the city-states of 
Sippar, Kish, and Dilbat. Others, however, were also 
expanding their kingdoms. Shamshi-Adad I succeeded 
in conquering all of Upper Mesopotamia, including the 
important cities of Ashur and Mari. Rim-Sin of Larsa 
dominated the south, eventually annexing the longtime 
rival kingdom of Isin. The balance of power further de¬ 
pended on major city-states such as Eshnunna, Qatna, 
and Yamhad (Aleppo). 

The Old Babylonian period began in 1792 b.c.e., 
with Hammurabi’s ascent to Babylon’s throne. He is 
perhaps best known for his Law Code, which contains 


many parallels with laws in the Jewish scriptures. In 
Hammurabi’s first 28 years only three campaigns are 
recorded. Most of his time was spent building Babylon’s 
military defenses, economic infrastructure, and temples, 
as well as establishing diplomacy with foreign powers. 
After Shamshi-Adad died in 1782 b.c.e., Assyrian pow¬ 
er slowly declined. Hammurabi, nonetheless, continued 
a defensive coalition with Rim-Sin, motivated by the 
proximity between their respective territories. He also 
formed friendly relations with Zimri-Lim, the native 
ruler who reclaimed Mari’s throne from Yasmah-Adad 
(Shamshi-Adad’s son). 

From 1764 b.c.e. Hammurabi began to adopt a 
more aggressive military stance. A coalition of troops 
from Elam, Assyria, and Eshnunna was defeated by 
Babylon. The very next year, aided by Mari and Esh¬ 
nunna, Hammurabi turned against his ally, Rim-Sin. 
With Larsa subjugated, the southern cities under its 
control capitulated to Babylon. For the first time since 
the great third-millennium empires, both Sumer and 
Akkad were united under one kingdom. Conscious of 
the significance of this, Hammurabi took for himself 
Naram-Sin’s title “King of the Four Quarters (of the 
World).” Despite changes in ruling dynasties, Babylon 
would remain the region’s capital until the time of Al¬ 
exander the Great. Indeed, all of south Mesopota¬ 
mia would later be named “Babylonia.” 

Hammurabi’s ambition now turned toward Upper 
Mesopotamia. He betrayed Zimri-Lim and conquered 
Mari in 1761 b.c.e. The prologue to Hammurabi’s 
Law Code mentions that northern cities such as Ashur, 
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Nineveh, and Tuttul were united under his control. 
Babylon’s hegemony, however, did not survive Ham¬ 
murabi for long. Barely a decade after his death his son 
Samsu-iluna was threatened by the invasion of the Kas- 
sites, whose homeland was in the Zagros Mountains. 
To the south the rise of the First Sealand dynasty en¬ 
croached on Babylon’s territories. For one and a half 
centuries Hammurabi’s successors clung to a dynasty 
that was a mere shadow of its former glory. In 1595 
b.c.e. Murshili I, king of the Hittites, sacked Babylon, 
terminated its dynasty, and marked the end of the Old 
Babylonian period. 

See also Fertile Crescent; Ur. 

Further reading: Frayne, Douglas R. Old Babylonian Period 
(2003-1595 BC). Toronto, Canada: University of Toronto 
Press, 1990; Oates, Joan. Babylon. London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1986. 

John Zhu-En Wee 

Babylon, later periods 

Shortly after Murshili I, king of the Hittites, sacked 
Babylon in 1595 b.c.e., political intrigue in the Hittite 
court compelled him to return to Hatti. Two contenders 
filled the sudden power vacuum in southern Mesopota¬ 
mia. In the southern marshlands was a kingdom later 
known as the First Sealand dynasty. Its kings adopted 
names that suggest a proclivity to revive the ancient cul¬ 
ture of Sumer. In the north were the Kassites, a tribal 
group originating from the Zagros Mountains. Already 
known from the time of Hammurabi, their dynasty last¬ 
ed an unprecedented 576 years. 

By c. 1475 b.c.e. the Kassites defeated the Seal¬ 
and dynasty and ruled over all of Babylonia (southern 
Mesopotamia), which they called “Karduniash.” The 
remarkable stability of Kassite rule consolidated the 
region’s identity as a single territorial state (rather than 
individual city-states), a unity that persisted even after 
Kassite times. Although foreigners in origin, the Kas¬ 
sites assimilated well into the local culture, adopting 
native Babylonian customs, language, and religion. Sev¬ 
eral scholars have dated the Babylonian creation epic 
Enuma Elish to the Kassite period. This epic elevates 
Marduk, the patron deity of Babylon, to the head of 
the Mesopotamian pantheon, thus reflecting the politi¬ 
cal primacy of the city of Babylon. 

Under the Kassites, Babylonia became an interna¬ 
tional power. During c. 1500-1200 b.c.e. the rulers 


whom pharaoh regarded as equals were addressed as 
Great Kings and included the leaders of Babylonia, Hat¬ 
ti, Mittani, Assyria, Alashiya (Cyprus), and Arzawa 
(in southwest Anatolia). Their courts kept in contact 
by direct messenger service, using the Babylonian dia¬ 
lect as the lingua franca. During the reign of the Kassite 
king Kurigalzu I, so much gold was being imported from 
Egypt that, for the only time in Babylonian history, gold 
replaced silver as the standard for transactions. In turn, 
Babylonia was sought after for its trade in lapis lazuli 
and fine horses. 

Assyria achieved its independence with the decline of 
Mitanni, and a succession of particularly capable kings 
ruled Assyria in the 14th and 13th centuries b.c.e.. Un¬ 
derstandably, Babylon began to express concerns about 
the growing power of this near neighbor. The Kassite 
king implored the pharaoh not to recognize Assyrian 
independence and renewed alliances with the Hittites 
against this common enemy. Nonetheless, in less than 
a century the Assyrian monarch Tukulti-Ninurta I con¬ 
quered Babylon and deposed King Kashtiliash IV. A se¬ 
ries of puppet kings was appointed in Babylon, until 
local rebellion returned control to the Kassites. Eventu¬ 
ally, however, the Elamites raided Babylonia and plun¬ 
dered such national treasures as Naram-Sin’s Victory 
Stela, Hammurabi’s Law Code, and even Marduk’s cult 
statue from Babylon. In c. 1155 b.c.e., the Elamites de¬ 
posed King Enlil-nadin-ahi, hence terminating the long- 
lasting Kassite dynasty. 

The following period is noteworthy as the only time 
in Babylonian history when native dynasties ruled the 
region. Situated in the south, the city of Isin perhaps 
evaded Elamite devastation in northern Babylonia. A 
second Isin dynasty (1157-1026 b.c.e.) was quick to 
ascend Babylon’s throne. The most famous of its rul¬ 
ers was Nebuchadnezzar I (r. 1124-03 b.c.e.), who was 
celebrated as a national hero for avenging Elam’s raid 
on Babylon and for recovering Marduk’s cult statue. 
When the Babylonian Marduk-nadin-ahhe raided Ekal- 
latum, the Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser I retaliated by 
attacking Babylon and burning its royal palaces. Ani¬ 
mosity between Assyria and Babylonia, however, was 
temporarily halted by the rise of a common threat: the 
Aramaeans. These were a nomadic Semitic people in 
northern Syria, who ravaged Mesopotamia during times 
of famine, eventually contributing to the demise of the 
second Isin dynasty. Some scholars think that the civil 
upheavals narrated in the Epic of Erra describe condi¬ 
tions resulting from Aramaean invasions. 

Northwest Babylonia was the area most debili¬ 
tated by the Aramaeans, and perhaps it was natural 
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that native resurgence should now find its strength 
from the south. In any case the Second Sealand dy¬ 
nasty, 1026-1005 b.c.e., followed by the Kassite Bazi 
dynasty (1004-985 b.c.e.) and even an Elamite dy¬ 
nasty (984-979 b.c.e.). The few written records of 
979-814 b.c.e. seem to indicate good relations be¬ 
tween Babylonia and Assyria, which were ratified by 
treaty agreements. 

During 814-811 b.c.e., however, the Assyrian king 
Shamshi-Adad raided Babylonia, deported two Babylo¬ 
nian rulers, and reduced the region to a state of anarchy. 
When Assyria declined after his reign, the Chaldeans 
readily filled the power vacuum in Babylonia. These 
were a tribal people in southern Babylonia, who were 
more sedentary than the Aramaeans and had well as¬ 
similated into Babylonian culture. Under the leadership 
of Eriba-Marduk from the Bit-Yakin tribe, the Chal¬ 
deans seized Babylon from the Assyrians. 

The ascension of Nabonassar (747-734 b.c.e.) 
marks the point when the Babylonian Chronicle and 
the Ptolemaic canon begin their systematic account 
of Babylonian history. It is questionable whether this 
monarch himself was Chaldean, as he appeared in con¬ 
flicts with both Aramaeans and Chaldeans. According 
to Hellenistic tradition, the Nabonassar Era was the 
time when astronomy became highly developed and the 
name Chaldean became synonymous with the avoca¬ 
tion of astronomer. Nabonassar received strong mili¬ 
tary support from the Assyrian Tiglath-pileser III, and 
Babylonia may actually have come under vassalage to 
Assyria during this time. The growing power of the 
Neo-Assyrian empire resulted in a polarization of Baby¬ 
lonian opinion: Cities in northern Babylonia, closer to 
the Assyrian border, tended to be pro-Assyrian. By con¬ 
trast, the Chaldeans and other southern tribes tended to 
be anti-Assyrian. 

The reign of Tiglath-pileser saw a change in Assyr¬ 
ian policy toward Babylonia. With the exception of Tu- 
kulti-Ninurta I, the Assyrian monarchs had traditionally 
restrained their efforts to control Babylonia, in defer¬ 
ence to the latter’s antiquity as the ancestral origin of 
Assyria’s own culture and religion. In 729 b.c.e., how¬ 
ever, Tiglath-pileser established a precedent by deposing 
the Babylonian king and uniting Assyria and Babylonia 
in a dual monarchy. Merodach-baladan II, an impor¬ 
tant sheikh from the Bit-Yakin tribe, took over Babylon 
after Shalmaneser V (Tiglath-pileser’s son) died. This 
Chaldean had succeeded in buying an alliance with the 
Elamite army. He was to prove a recurring threat to 
Assyria and remembered as a hero of Babylonian na¬ 
tionalism. It was only after 710 b.c.e. that Sargon II re- 



By the first century b.c.e., most of the city of Babylon was in 
ruins. This basalt lion was photographed in 1932 in modern-day 
Iraq. 


asserted Assyrian supremacy and chased the Chaldeans 
back to the south. 

The Assyrian king Sennacherib experimented with 
various methods of governing Babylonia. Shortly after 
his ascension to Babylon’s throne in 703 b.c.e., he was 
ousted in another coup by Merodach-baladan. After 
defeating the Chaldean, Sennacherib tried to install a 
pro-Assyrian native on Babylon’s throne. When this 
failed, the Assyrian king entrusted the control of Baby¬ 
lonia to his son, Ashur-nadin-shumi. Unfortunately, the 
crown prince was kidnapped by the Elamites, and a cer¬ 
tain Nergal-ushezib replaced him. This Elamite stooge 
was, in turn, replaced by Mushezib-Marduk, a ruler of 
the Bit-Dakkuri tribe. In 689 b.c.e. Sennacherib razed 
Babylon, plundered its temples, and removed Marduk’s 
cult statue to Assyria. 

Esarhaddon (680-669 b.c.e.) preferred a strategy of 
conciliation. He attained a measure of peace with the Bab¬ 
ylonians by rebuilding Babylon and undoing his father’s 
damage. At his death Marduk’s statue was returned to 
Babylon, and the empire was divided between two sons: 
Ashurbanipal in Assyria and Shamash-shuma-ukin in 
Babylonia. Civil war, however, soon broke out between 
the two kingdoms. By 648 b.c.e. the Assyrians were once 
again in control of Babylon. Moreover, numerous tab¬ 
lets and writing boards were bought or confiscated from 
Babylonian scholars to stock Ashurbanipal’s library at 
Nineveh. Among the texts were literary masterpieces 
such as the Epic of Gilgamesh and the Babylonian cre¬ 
ation epic (Enuma Elish). 
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satrap (governor) of Bactria, Bessus, fought with Dar¬ 
ius III against Alexander at the Battle of Guagamela, 
then fled with the Persian ruler. Bessus eventually killed 
Darius III and tried to rally his army against Alexander. 
After Alexander’s conquest of Bactria in 328 b.c.e. Bes¬ 
sus was maimed and crucified. 

Upon Alexander’s death only five years later, Bac¬ 
tria—like most of his kingdom—endured civil war and 
strife, eventually becoming part of the Seleucid Empire 
set up by Alexander’s military heir, Seleucus I, and his 
son, Antiochus I. Greek cities with temples and gym¬ 
nasiums were built, and mints were established. Likely, 
the indigenous tribes were nomadic, probably ancestors 
of the Tajik people. 

They coexisted with the Greeks. In 255 b.c.e. Di- 
odotus, satrap of Bactria, overthrew the Seleucids and 
established his own dynasty, the Diodotids. They were 
in turn overthrown by Euthydemus I and his descen- 
dents, the Euthydemids. 

The Seleucids attempted a reconquest, described by 
the Greek historian Polybius, which ended in 206 b.c.e. 
with a marriage between the Bactrian king’s son, De¬ 
metrius, and a daughter of the Seleucid ruler, Antiochus 
III. At about the same time Sogdiana in the north be¬ 
came independent of Bactria. 

When he assumed the Bactrian throne around 185 
b.c.e., Demetrius I conquered parts of Iran, Pakistan, 
Punjab, and northern India. Demetrius I was killed 
by Eucratides, who may have been a cousin of the Se¬ 
leucids. Eucratides came out the victor in a civil war 
between Bactria and the recently conquered Bactrian 
provinces in India. The last Greek ruler of Bactria 
was probably a descendant of Eucratides named He- 
liocles, who was driven away by nomadic tribes from 
the north and east. These tribes then absorbed Bactria 
into their Kushan Empire. Demetrius I’s Indo-Greek 
provinces remained independent for another 140 
years, until 10 c.e. 

Under the Kushans, Bactria was known as 
Tokharistan, after the Western name (Tocharian) of the 
Yuezhi nomads, who had emerged from central China 
centuries before. In the third century c.e. the Sassa- 
nids of Persia gained control. Several other changes in 
ownership took place until Arabs conquered the land 
in the seventh century c.e. 

See also Sogdians; Zoroastrianism. 

Further Reading: Holt, Frank L. “A History in Silver and 

Gold.” Saudi Aramco World (May/June 1994); -. 

Thundering Zeus: The Making of Hellenistic Bactria. Berke¬ 
ley: University of California Press, 1999; Tarn, W. W. The 


Greeks in Bactria and India. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1951. 
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Bamiyan Valley 

The modern-day Bamiyan Valley was part of ancient 
Indian culture. It is one of the 34 provinces of modern- 
day Afghanistan and lies in the geographic center of the 
country. Its capital city is also called Bamiyan. Bamiyan 
became one of the largest cities along the Silk Road. 
Before the rise of Islam in the seventh century c.e., cen¬ 
tral Afghanistan thrived from the Silk Road merchants 
who passed through the valley on their way to trade 
with the Roman Empire, China, and India. The Bami¬ 
yan Valley provided an important passageway for cara¬ 
vans and merchants attempting to cross the Hindu Kush 
mountain range. Xuan Zang (Hsuan Tsang), a Chinese 
monk traveling through the valley in 634 c.e., reported 
that it contained a large population and was a center of 
Buddhist thought and theology. He described specifi¬ 
cally the events and rituals he witnessed there. 

As a result Bamiyan city became the center of a 
melting pot of cultures and religious influences. In 
Bamiyan elements of Greek, Persian, and Buddhist cul¬ 
tural influences merged into a new expression known 
as Greco-Buddhist art. Buddhism spread outside India 
along the Silk Road to Bamiyan city where it thrived in 
the fourth and fifth centuries C.E. A Buddhist monastery 
was founded, along with many sculptures and carvings 
including several giant Buddha statues carved along the 
cliffs overlooking Bamiyan Valley. During the third and 
fourth centuries c.e. and before the introduction of Is¬ 
lam to this region, a large Buddhist colony inhabited 
the valley. At one time more than 1,000 monks lived 
and prayed there in caves carved into the cliffs. 

From the second century c.e. until the introduc¬ 
tion of Islam, a period of approximately five centuries, 
Bamiyan Valley was a western Buddhist cultural center. 
Islam overtook the region and dominated the valley for 
hundreds of years, but the statues remained until March 
2001 when the Taliban in Afghanistan destroyed them 
with explosives. Historians marveled at their enormous 
size, some more than 180 feet in height, which were 
probably the largest representations of Buddha in the 
world at the time of their creation. 

Bamiyan Valley was the most far-flung colony of 
Buddhism that took root in India with a substantially 
large following. The artistic and architectural remains 
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Ban Biao 


of Bamiyan Valley and its importance as a Buddhist cen¬ 
ter on the Silk Road, are outstanding representations 
of the complex combination of Indian, Hellenistic, Ro¬ 
man, and Sassanian ancient cultural influences. 

See also Buddhism in China; Gandhara; Hellenistic 

art. 

Further reading: Baker, Piers H. B., and Allchin, F. Raymond. 
Sbabr-1 Zobak and the History of the Bamiyan Valley, Afghan¬ 
istan. Ankara, Turkey: B.A.R. International Series, 1991; 
Dupree, Nancy Hatch. The Valley of Bamiyan. Afghan Tour¬ 
ist Organization, 1967; Holt, Frank L. Discovering the Lost 
History of Ancient Afghanistan (Hellenistic Bactria). Ancient 
World, 1984; Payhnak, Rahman. Afghanistan (Ancient Ary- 
ana): Brief Review of Political and Cultural History and the 
Modern Development of the Country. Unpublished, 1959; 
Raychaudhuri, Hemchandra. Political History of Ancient 
India, from the Accession of Parikshit to the Extinction of 
the Gupta Dynasty. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996. 
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Ban Biao (Pan Piao) 

(3-54 c.e.) historian 

The Ban family was famous during the first century of 
the Common Era under the Eastern Han dynasty in 
China for producing famous historians (one of them the 
most famous female historian and intellectual in ancient 
China) and a great general. Ban Biao, the father, began 
writing a monumental history titled the Hanshu (Han- 
shu), Book of Han or History of the Former Han Dy¬ 
nasty. It was commissioned and produced under court 
patronage and was the first historical work devoted to a 
dynasty (the Western Han, 202 b.c.e.-23 c.e.). Although 
Ban Biao died long before its completion, his essay on 
sovereignty, which was included in the work, became 
a basic document on political ideas. However, most of 
the 100 chapters (divided into 10 volumes) of this work 
belonged to his son Ban Gu (Pan Ku, 32-92 c.e.). His 
younger sister Ban Zhao (Pan Ch’ao, c. 48-116 c.e.) fin¬ 
ished the history. She was the outstanding female intel¬ 
lectual in early imperial China. 

The classic historical work followed the organiza¬ 
tional pattern set by the first great Chinese historian, 
Sima Qian (Ssu-ma Ch’ien), who wrote the Shiji (Shih- 
chi), or Records of the Historian, but applied to events 
of a single dynastic period. Its 100 chapters were orga¬ 
nized into separate sections consisting of 12 chapters of 
basic annals, eight of chronological tables, 10 of trea¬ 


tises, and 70 of biographies and bibliography. Although 
critics think the prose style of this work is drier and less 
elegant than Sima Qian’s work, subsequent historians 
have admired the two and have aspired to follow their 
examples. 

Ban Zhao was educated at home, married, had chil¬ 
dren, and was widowed young. In addition to complet¬ 
ing her father and brother’s unfinished history, she was 
often summoned to the palace by the emperor to lecture 
to the empress and ladies of the court. She lectured on 
classical writings, history, astronomy, and mathematics. 
She became adviser to the empress regent and was so in¬ 
fluential that the empress fired her own powerful brother 
on the basis of Ban Zhao’s memorial indicting him. The 
same empress regent was so saddened by Ban Zhao’s 
death that she ordered the court into mourning. Ban 
Zhao wrote poetry, edited, and added to a first-century 
c.e. work titled Biographies of Eminent Women and a 
short book of seven chapters titled Lessons for Women 
on proper behavior for ladies that was intended for her 
young daughters but became widely read and circulated 
during her lifetime and later. She was the first thinker to 
formulate a complete statement on feminine ethics and 
the idea of relative ethics. Significantly, she advocated 
giving girls an education up to the age of 15 to ensure 
intellectual compatibility between husbands and wives. 
After her death her daughter-in-law compiled and pub¬ 
lished her collected writing, some, including poetry and 
memorials, have survived. 

The fourth member of this distinguished family 
was Ban Chao (Pan Ch’ao, 32-102 c.e.), who was the 
twin brother of Ban Gu. A man of action who distin¬ 
guished himself as a young officer, Ban Chao was a key 
general who established Chinese supremacy in modern 
Chinese Turkestan across to Central Asia. In 92 c.e. 
he was appointed protector-general of the Western Re¬ 
gions (the Chinese name for Central Asia). As both 
general and diplomat he supervised affairs and pro¬ 
tected Chinese interests in the oasis states and guarded 
commerce along the Silk Road for three decades. 

In 97 c.e. he led an army all the way to the Caspian 
Sea and sent forward units further west that reached 
either the Black Sea or the Persian Gulf before turning 
back. In the same year he also sent an officer under his 
command to proceed to Da Qin (Ta Ch’in), the Chinese 
name for the Roman Empire. But the mission was inter¬ 
cepted in Parthia (modern Iran) and forbidden to pro¬ 
ceed further. Parthia lay along the Silk Road between 
China and Rome and benefited from trade between the 
two empires. It naturally wanted to thwart any direct 
relations between China and Rome. As the author of 
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the Hou Hanshu (Hou Han-sbu), or History of the Lat¬ 
er Han Dynasty, wrote: 

“During the Han period, however, Chang Ch’ien . . . 
and Pan Ch’ao . . . eventually succeeded in carrying out 
expansion to the far west and in bringing foreign territo¬ 
ries into submission. Overawed by military strength and 
attracted by wealth, none [of the rulers of the states of 
the Western Regions presented] strange local products as 
tribute and his loved sons as hostages . . . Therefore . . . 
the command of the protector-general was established 
to exercise general authority. Those who were submis¬ 
sive from the very beginning received money and official 
seals as imperial gifts, but those who surrendered later 
were taken to the capital to receive punishment. Agri¬ 
cultural garrisons were set up in fertile fields and post 
stations built along the main highways. Messengers and 
interpreters traveled without cessation, and barbarian 
merchants and peddlers came to the border for trade 
everyday. ” 

After three decades of service in Central Asia, for 
which he had been elevated to the rank of marquis, the 
aged general asked to retire and returned to the capital 
city, Luoyang (Loyang), where he died a month later. 

Further reading: Dubs, Homer H. The History of the Former 
Han Dynasty by Pan Ku, a Critical Translation with Anno¬ 
tations. Baltimore, MD: Waverly Press, 1938-55; Grousset, 
Rene. The Empire of the Steppes, A History of Central Asia. 
Trans, by Naomi Walford. New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1994; Swann, Nancy Lee. Pan Chao, Foremost 
Woman Scholar of China, First Century A.D. New York: 
Century, 1932; Twitchett, Denis, and John K. Fairbank, eds. 
The Cambridge History of China, Volume I, The Ch’in and 
Han Empires 221 B.C.-A.D. 220. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1986. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Baruch 

(Sixth century b.c.e.) religious scribe and prophet 

The Bible portrays “Baruch, son of Neriah” as the com¬ 
panion and secretary to Jeremiah, the famous prophet 
at the time of the Babylonian deportation of Judah (587 
b.c.e. ). His dedicated service to Jeremiah brought him 
into the same ignominy and hardship as his master, 
though most likely he was born an aristocrat and re¬ 
ceived the benefit of education. He compiled two scrolls 
of prophecies, one for the king of Judah, which was 
burned later, and the other for the possession of Jer¬ 


emiah. This latter scroll may be the core of the bibli¬ 
cal book of Jeremiah. Baruch’s role as Jeremiah’s scribe 
may be why he is cited as author in several sequels to 
the book of Jeremiah. When Jeremiah was forced to 
flee from Jerusalem to Egypt (582 b.c.e.) in the after- 
math of the Babylonian invasion, Baruch accompanied 
him. This is the last mentioned abode for Baruch in the 
Hebrew Bible, though Jeremiah elsewhere in his book 
promises that Baruch would survive the general turmoil 
but live the life of a refugee. 

According to Christian biblical scholar Jerome, Ba¬ 
ruch shared the fate of Jeremiah, who presumably died 
in Egypt. Later Jewish sources disagree. Rabbinic au¬ 
thorities assume that Baruch went to Babylon. It is here 
that the deuterocanonical book of Baruch (accepted by 
Catholic and Orthodox Christians) locates him. This 
book consists of several distinct parts and is probably 
an assortment of writings intended to encourage the 
scattered people of Israel in the centuries following the 
Babylonian invasion. An even later book called Second 
Baruch or the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch (parts of which 
are accepted by the Syriac Christians) shows the scribe 
speaking, praying, and writing mainly in the environs 
of Jerusalem just as the Babylonians are on the verge of 
conquering Jerusalem. 

In this text Baruch overshadows his master. He com¬ 
mands Jeremiah to depart and encourage the exiles in 
Babylon. Afterward the stage is empty except for Ba¬ 
ruch, who dominates the rest of the book with his vi¬ 
sions, prayers, and instructions. The focus of Baruch’s 
ministry in Jerusalem is the training of the surviving el¬ 
ders, but he increasingly addresses larger audiences, first 
the remaining residents of the city and then the people 
scattered in the Diaspora. The latter group he reaches 
through a letter that concludes the book. 

The tradition of Baruch survived outside the rab¬ 
binic Jewish tradition. Spurious books (parts of books) 
attributed to Baruch have appeared in many languages, 
including Latin, Greek, Syriac, Hebrew, and Arabic. 
Other names for Baruch in Hebrew are Berechiah and 
Barachel. His name has been found on a clay seal im¬ 
pression, or bulla, reading, “[belonging] to Berechiah, 
son of Neriah, the scribe,” a relatively rare reference 
to a biblical person from a contemporary non-biblical 
source. 

See also Apocalypticism, Jewish and Christian; 
Babylon, later periods; Christianity, early; Israel and 
Judah; prophets; Syriac culture and church. 

Further reading: Whitters, Mark F. The Epistle of Second 
Baruch. London: Sheffield Academic Press, 2008; Wright, 
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J. E. Baruch Ben Neriah: From. Biblical Scribe to Apoca¬ 
lyptic Seer. Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
2003. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Basil the Great 

(c. fourth century c.e.) religious leader 

Basil attained a reputation in the early church for his 
efforts in liturgy, monasticism, and doctrine. The hon¬ 
ors extended to him single him out among the greatest 
Christian teachers of his age: one of the “Three Holy 
Hierarchs” (the others are John Chrysostom and Greg¬ 
ory Nazianzus), one of the three “Cappadocian Fa¬ 
thers” (the others are his brother Gregory of Nyssa and 
Gregory Nazianzus), and generally referred to as Basil 
the Great. Among the achievements credited to him 
are the Liturgy of St. Basil (commonly used in Greek 
Church services), the Philokalia (spiritual sayings of 
Origen, compiled by Basil and Gregory Nazianzus), 
and the Rule of Basil (the constitution followed by many 
Orthodox monasteries), to say nothing of his untiring 
efforts to unite Greek culture with the Christian Church 
emerging from the darkness of persecution and isolation 
of Semitic origins. 

He was born into a wealthy and devout Christian 
family in Pontus (modern Kayseri, Turkey) around 330 
c.e. His privileged status allowed him to receive the 
best classical education: He sat at the feet of Libanius, 
a celebrated teacher of Neoplatonism in Constanti¬ 
nople and rubbed shoulders with the likes of Julian 
the Apostate. His family, however, did not cling to 
their social status for they became leaders in the asceti- 
cal movement, a trend among Christians to deny them¬ 
selves worldly comfort and status in order to return 
to spiritual priorities. Consequently, his grandmother 
Macrina, his parents Basil and Emilia, his sister Ma- 
crina, and his younger brothers Gregory and Peter all 
are venerated as saints by Christians. Though Basil had 
the learning of a scholar, he chose the ascetical life. 
His upbringing, the influence of an early teacher, and 
his pilgrimages to the Holy Land induced him to start 
his own community in Cappadocia. His brilliant friend 
Gregory Nazianzus and many others joined Basil in 
this life, attracted by young Basil’s zeal and spiritual 
reflection. 

The new way of life begun by Basil was not intended 
for the spiritually elite or mystical individual. Rather 
Basil wanted it for all Christians, not j ust monks. The ideals 


included corporate and private prayer, obedience to a 
spiritual superior, voluntary poverty, charitable outreach, 
and manual labor. In spite of its ascetical origins, com¬ 
munity life was valued more than solitary life, and mod¬ 
eration, more than extreme individual exercises. These 
ideas became the core of the Rule of Basil, and they had 
a profound effect on Benedict and the Benedictines, the 
Latin Church counterpart to Greek monasticism. 

He became bishop in 370 and so had to divide his 
time between monastic and more active life. He became 
influential among his pastoral charges for his social 
programs and charitable work. For example, he built 
a complex of buildings to serve the sick, the poor, the 
pilgrims, and strangers, thus he became the champion 
of the common person. Even the emperor Valens, an 
advocate for Arianism and not Orthodox Christianity, 
supported Basil’s outreach to the disadvantaged of his 
region. Toward the end of his life Basil became more 
and more absorbed in ecclesial disputes. He worked 
hard at building unity between the Greek and Latin 
Churches, as well as giving direction to theological dis¬ 
cussions on the nature of the Trinity and the divinity of 
Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth. He died in 379 c.e. 

See also Cappadocians; monasticism; pilgrimage. 

Further reading: Chadwick, Henry. The Early Church. New 
York: Penguin, 1990; Smith, Richard Travers. St. Basil the 
Great. New York: Kessinger Publishing, 2003. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Benedict 

(c. 480-c. 547 c.e.) religious leader 

Benedict was born in Norcia, Italy. What is known of 
this Christian hero is drawn almost entirely from his 
biographer, (St.) Gregory the Great, who records the 
life and miracles of the great monastic founder in the 
second book of his Dialogues. Although Benedict be¬ 
gan higher studies at Rome, the depraved lives of his 
fellow students led him to abandon the city and to seek 
solitude in the nearby mountains of Subiaco. For three 
years he lived in a cave as a hermit until disciples came 
and a community eventually formed around him. Greg¬ 
ory relates that the community grew into 12 monaster¬ 
ies of 12 monks each. 

The jealousy of a neighboring priest, however, forced 
Benedict to leave Subiaco and to establish a monastery 
at Monte Cassino (c. 523 c.e.). The hill on which this 
monastery was established is at a strategically impor- 
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tant position beside the road that leads from Rome to 
Naples. Since no one could have occupied such a site 
without government approval, Benedict must have had 
connections at court. His fame also spread to the invad¬ 
ing barbarians, as we learn from the story of his meet¬ 
ing with Totilla, the king of the Goths, who stopped to 
visit the man of God on his way to sack Rome. Totilla 
was impressed by the holiness and prophetic gifts of the 
abbot, which may account for his subsequent entrance 
into the Eternal City without destroying it. When Bene¬ 
dict first took possession of Monte Cassino, he found at 
the summit a temple to Apollo, whom the local inhabit¬ 
ants at the foot of the mountain were still worshipping. 
The holy abbot tore down the altar to Apollo, turned 
the temple into a chapel dedicated to the famous saint 
Martin, and converted the local inhabitants. 

Gregory also relates that Benedict had a sister, (St.) 
Scholastica, who—also consecrated to virginity—would 
visit him once a year. When she died, Benedict laid his 
sister to rest in a tomb he had prepared for himself and 
which he would soon (within 40 days) come to share 
with her in death (c. 547). Benedict’s greatest gift to 
posterity is his Rule, which outlines a way of life found¬ 
ed on the Holy Scriptures and on several monastic rules 
prior to Benedict. Benedict’s life spanned a time of po¬ 
litical upheaval in Italy, as the barbarian tribes slowly 
gained control of the peninsula. Within 30 years of his 
death the Lombards destroyed Monte Cassino. (The 
monastery would undergo several destructions and re¬ 
buildings in its history, down to a famous World War II 
bombing and subsequent reconstruction.) 

The Rule of St. Benedict was followed in other 
monasteries at first in a mixed form, alongside other 
monastic rules. It began, however, slowly to supersede 
other rules, due primarily to its intrinsic wisdom and 
moderation but also to its relation to Gregory the Great 
and thus to Rome and to the authority of the pope. This 
was the case in England, which has the oldest extant 
copy of the Rule dating to the first half of the eighth 
century. And it was also an Anglo-Saxon, the mission¬ 
ary Boniface, who promoted the Rule of St. Benedict in 
the Frankish kingdom at the “German Council” of 743 
on the continent. A year later Boniface founded the ab¬ 
bey of Fulda in Bavaria, which is the first known abbey 
to follow only the Rule of St. Benedict. 

Its rise to universal prominence, however, was the 
work of Benedict of Aniane who convinced Emperor 
Charlemagne—who was looking for a way to unify and 
reform the monasteries of his realm—that Benedict’s 
Rule was the most balanced and moderate of all the ex¬ 
isting rules, capable of being adapted by each monastic 


house, and had in its commitment to the scriptures and 
the liturgy the cultural element Charlemagne needed 
for his reform. The emperor and his successor, Louis 
the Pious, then imposed the Rule of St. Benedict on all 
the monasteries (c. 816). Benedictine monasteries flour¬ 
ished and spread throughout the world. 

See also Christianity, early; Jesus (Christ) of 
Nazareth; Latin Church; monasticism; Rome’s fall. 

Further reading: Gregory the Great. Dialogues. Trans, by 
The Fathers of the Church. Washington, DC: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1983; Kessler, Sister Ann, O.S.B. 
Benedictine Men and "Women of Courage: Roots and His¬ 
tory. Sioux Falls, SD: Pine Hill Press, 1996. 

Gertrude Gillette 

Bhagavad Gita 

The Bhagavad Gita is regarded as one of the most beau¬ 
tiful and influential of Hindu poems. The translation 
from Sanskrit is the “Song of God.” It forms part of 
chapter 6 of the Mahabharata (epic of the Bharata 
dynasty). It was probably written in the first-second 
century c.E., which is later than that of the remainder 
of the Mahabharata and has an unknown author or au¬ 
thors. It consists of 18 verse chapters with a total of 700 
verses in the Sanskrit language, each of which consists 
of 32 syllables. As part of one of the great epics of Indi¬ 
an thought expressed in the Sanskrit language (together 
with the Ramayana ), the Bhagavad Gita has gone on 
to inspire a large number of adaptations to contem¬ 
poraneous settings in both oral and written forms. Its 
characters have become deeply loved by millions, many 
of whom consider them to be exemplars for everyday 
action. 

The subject matter of the Bhagavad Gita is a lengthy 
conversation between Prince Arjuna, an important fig¬ 
ure in the Mahabharata , and Krishna, who is his chari¬ 
oteer and also the incarnation of the god Vishnu on 
Earth. Krishna uses the opportunity to expound on 
many important theological topics for the education of 
both Arjuna and the audience. The exposition is cen¬ 
tered on, but not limited to, the concept of duty and the 
role that humankind is expected to play in the world. 
Arjuna, at the moment when the dialogue begins, is 
standing in the ranks of soldiers about to stage the cru¬ 
cial battle between the Pandavas and the Kauravas. He 
is unsure whether the forthcoming carnage is worth¬ 
while and whether he should throw down his weapons 
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and surrender himself to fate. Krishna advises him that 
it is appropriate for man to take part in a virtuous enter¬ 
prise being mindful of God and without seeking earthly 
rewards or power as the price for participation. 

The lesson expands into the ways in which human¬ 
ity can know and understand God. The Hindu concept 
of mystic union with God is presented as a threefold 
approach to transcendence, through merging with the 
immanent spirit of the universe, through understand¬ 
ing God as the ultimate state of nature, and through the 
transcendence of the human spirit. 

The physical world, in which Krishna is addressing 
Arjuna, and Arj una’s interaction with the universe are 
both real and also a reflection of the spiritual realm in 
which he is expected to undertake his duties. Lord Krish¬ 
na speaks of the variety of Yogas, which are the forms 
of unity between self and the universe that are the true 
goal of the individual. The role of the individual is to 
become closer to union with the universe through yogic 
practices and meditation. 

Many cogent commentaries on the work have added 
to the significance of the Bhagavad Gita. One of the most 
well known is that provided by Mohandas Gandhi, who 
provided a series of talks to followers over a period of 
some months in 1926. He used the poem to enthuse his 
audience with the delights and fulfillment to be found 
in the true performance of duty. Many Western scholars 
and academics have also found inspiration in the work, 
including Carl Jung, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Aldous 
Huxley, and Hermann Hesse. It continues to have an im¬ 
portant inspirational influence on believers in yogic faiths 
and for those who wish to continue the Indian tradition 
of argumentative discourse in the search for truth. 

See also Hindu philosophy. 

Further reading: Dass, Ram. Paths to God: Living the Bhaga¬ 
vad Gita. New York: Harmony, 2004; Gandhi, Mohandas. 
The Bhagavad Gita According to Mahatma Gandhi. Edited 
by John Strohmeier. Berkeley, CA: Berkeley Hills Books, 
2000; Mascaro, Juan, trans. Bhagavad Gita. New York: Pen¬ 
guin Classics, 2003; Sen, Amartya. “Argument and History.” 
New Republic (v.233/6, 2005). 

John Walsh 

Bible translations 

There are two major parts to the Bible: the Jewish scrip¬ 
tures, or Tanakh (largely identical to the Christian Old 
Testament), and the New Testament (NT), the distinc¬ 


tively Christian scriptures. The ancient texts of these 
two parts developed in different ways, into the Hebrew 
Bible and New Testament. 

HEBREW BIBLE 

The text of the Bewish Bible, which includes both He¬ 
brew and a little Aramaic, is preserved chiefly in the 
Masoretic text (MT), a product of the mainstream 
ancient Judaism. The Hebrew Bible attained its final 
form sometime in the first or second century c.E., but 
the MT was not recorded until about 1,000 years later. 
The MT includes the consonants with which Hebrew 
and Aramaic are primarily recorded, along with a set of 
markers or diacritical signs indicating the vowels and 
the singing pattern associated with each word. The MT 
reflects liturgical usage, both as a sung text and in its 
use of various euphemisms and clarifying notes. 

During the European Renaissance, with its em¬ 
phasis on the need to return to the sources of learning 
and culture, other forms of the Hebrew text began to 
be studied, and this study has continued to the pres¬ 
ent time. Renaissance scholars realized that the version 
of the Pentateuch used in the tiny Samaritan religious 
communities in the Holy Land was an independent an¬ 
cient witness to part of the Hebrew Bible. (A few of 
the differences between the MT and the Sam are the 
result of doctrinal changes introduced by the Samari¬ 
tans.) In the middle of the 20th century a series of caves 
in Qumran near the Dead Sea were found to contain a 
large number of scrolls (the Dead Sea Scrolls, or DSS), 
many of them containing parts of the Bible. Some of the 
Qumran texts were identical to the MT, and some, wit¬ 
ness to a slightly different text. The DSS biblical text is 
sometimes identical to that behind the Septuagint. 

The ancient versions or translations fall into two 
groups. One group includes those that are based en¬ 
tirely or in part on a Hebrew text. These are the Greek 
(Septuagint, or LXX), the Latin (Vulgate), the Targums, 
and the Syriac (Peshitta). All other ancient versions are 
daughter versions of one of these. The versions used in 
the east are based on the Greek; these include various 
translations in Coptic, Classical Ethiopic or Geez, Ar¬ 
menian, and Georgian. Nearly all the pre-Reformation 
European versions are based on the Vulgate. 

Of the four major ancient versions, the Septuagint 
is the most important. It is the oldest and most inde¬ 
pendent; both the Vulgate and the Peshitta are based 
on the Hebrew text but show some familiarity with 
the Septuagint. Bilingualism, the regular use of two (or 
more) languages by one person, was common in the an¬ 
cient world, among merchants, scribes, and even com- 
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mon people. The bilingual presentation of a single text 
is found throughout the ancient Near East. There are 
bilingual teaching texts from ancient Mesopotamia and 
Anatolia; there are bilingual public inscriptions from 
every corner of the Near East, including Egypt. The dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the Septuagint is that it is the earliest 
translation that is very long (thousands of times longer 
than any other ancient translation), that is purely reli¬ 
gious in orientation (rather than educational or propa¬ 
gandists), and that can claim to be literary. 

The translation of the Septuagint began in the third 
century b.c.e. A legend preserved in various forms, in¬ 
cluding the Letter of Aristeas, attributes the work to 
the desire of the Greek Ptolemies of Egypt to have a 
complete library of all world thought and literature. This 
legend also claims that the work was done under direct 
divine inspiration. Scholars believe rather that Jews un¬ 
dertook the work for Jews, for use in the liturgy. The 
portion translated in the third century c.E. was the Penta¬ 
teuch, consisting of the five books of Moses (also known 
as the Torah), and the term Septuagint strictly applies to 
this portion only. (Thus some scholars use the term Old 
Greek for the rest of the ancient translation.) After the 
rise of Christianity, which largely used the Septuagint in 
worship, Jews prepared various revised versions of it for 
their own special use. These revisions, associated with 
the scholars Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, are 
closer to the Hebrew than the Septuagint proper, some¬ 
times so close that they are unintelligible in Greek. Ori- 
gen collected all these Greek versions in his Hexapla. 

The Christian community in western Europe devel¬ 
oped out of the earlier, Eastern community and took over 
its scripture in a direct translation from the Septuagint. 
(In the Greek Church the LXX is still the officially used 
version of the Old Testament.) This direct translation, 
the Old Latin, was largely replaced by the Vulgate trans¬ 
lation of Jerome. Scholars consult the surviving portions 
of the Old Latin as a witness to the Septuagint and for 
clues to the earliest Latin Church understanding and 
use of scripture. The language culturally closest to ancient 
Hebrew was Aramaic, which was the common language 
of the ancient Near East for more than a millennium, 
from the seventh or sixth centuries b.c.e. until the rise 
of Islam. There are various ancient Aramaic translations 
of the Bible. Those made by and for Jews are called the 
Targums. They are written in literary forms of Aramaic 
that would have been understood throughout the Jewish 
world prior to the rise of Islam. There are many Targums 
(translations), and some of the later Targums used elab¬ 
orate paraphrases and offer extensive additions to the 
text. The chief form of Aramaic used among Christians 


is Syriac, and the Syriac translation of the Hebrew Bible 
is known as the Peshitta, or Simple, text. Some portions 
of the Peshitta reflect knowledge not only of the Hebrew 
Bible but also of the Targums. 

NEW TESTAMENT 

In contrast to the Hebrew Bible, which is completely 
attested in only one form, the Greek New Testament 
is attested in many forms, in thousands of ancient and 
medieval manuscripts. The study of these manuscripts 
began with the 16th-century Dutch scholar Desiderius 
Erasmus, who attempted to find the best form of the text 
by looking for the one most commonly used. Now schol¬ 
ars identify the oldest text (rather than the most com¬ 
mon) as the best form. From Erasmus’s work emerged 
the earliest NT Greek text developed after the Reforma¬ 
tion. This was based largely on minuscule manuscripts 
(late antique and medieval texts written with lower-case 
letters). This text, the basis of the NT in the King James 
Version, is known as the textus receptus and has largely 
been superseded by later textual study. 

The earliest witnesses to the Greek NT include exten¬ 
sive quotations in the works of the fathers of the church 
and early translations. Translations into Syriac and Latin 
go back to the second century c.E.; the Syriac traditions 
include both the Diatessaron (a harmony of all four 
Gospels) as well as translations of the separate Gospels. 
Coptic translations emerge in the third century c.E.; the 
earliest are in the Sahidic dialect. Other ancient versions 
(Ethiopic, Armenian, Georgian, Old Church Slavonic) 
are sometimes of value for the text traditions. 

The best large texts of the Greek are uncial manu¬ 
scripts (those written entirely in capital letters), dating 
to the fourth and fifth centuries. The intensive study of 
these during the 17th-19th centuries led to the recogni¬ 
tion of various families of texts, into which individual 
manuscripts can be grouped. The Byzantine manu¬ 
script group provided the basis for the textus receptus , 
but this is inferior to the Alexandrian and Caesarean 
groups, which have been the basis for NT editions and 
translations since the late 19th century. The most im¬ 
portant uncials, most of which are complete Bibles and 
thus include the LXX as well as the NT, are Vaticanus 
and Sinaiticus, from the fourth century c.E., and Alex- 
andrinus and Bezae, from the fifth century c.E. 

During the late 19th and 20th centuries about 100 
NT papyri were discovered. These were nearly all older 
than the uncials and thus closer to the time of the origi¬ 
nal composition of the NT. They generally confirmed 
the patterns of manuscript distribution proposed dur¬ 
ing the 19th century. The papyri can be dated to the 
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second and third centuries c.e. None can be taken as 
identical to the autograph of any part of the NT; all 
show various changes. 

See also Aramaeans; Armenia; Christianity, early; 
Ethiopia, ancient; Georgia, ancient; Judaism, early 
(HETERODOXIES); LIBRARIES, ANCIENT; ORIENTAL ORTHODOX 

Churches; Syriac culture and church. 

Further reading: Barrera, Julio Trebolle. The Jewish Bible 
and the Christian Bible: An Introduction to the History of the 
Bible. Trans, by W. G. E. Watson. Grand Rapids, MI: Eerd- 
man, 1998; Metzger, Bruce M. The Canon of the New Testa¬ 
ment. Oxford: Clarendon, 1987. 

M. O’Connor 

Boethius 

(480-c. 526 c.e.) philosopher 

Anicius Manlius Torquatus Severinus Boethius was 
a statesman and philosopher during the reign of The- 
odoric, Ostrogothic emperor of Rome. Boethius had 
a good classical education (educated in Athens and Al¬ 
exandria) and was particularly influenced by Neopla¬ 
tonism, Aristotle and Aristotelianism, and Stoicism. 
He was in the midst of a project to translate and even 
unite Aristotle and Plato when he broke off his academic 
career in order to serve as an imperial consul in 510 C.E. 

Power had shifted away from Italy to Constanti¬ 
nople, leaving the Italian emperor a weak rival. When 
Boethius was unfairly condemned for a conspiracy al¬ 
lied with the Constantinople authorities, he was impris¬ 
oned for a couple of years and then executed sometime 
between 524 and 526. 

Because his writings were circulated and appreciated 
by many later intellectuals, Boethius has been called the 
pioneer of medieval thought and founder of the early 
Middle Ages. His knowledge of Greek made him a natu¬ 
ral link with Greco-Roman civilization at a time when 
the West was losing its knowledge of Greek. His transla¬ 
tion of Aristotle was one of the few that the West had 
until the days of Thomas Aquinas. His attempts to uti¬ 
lize Aristotle for the advantage of theology were 550 
years ahead of the Scholastics. He composed Consola¬ 
tion of Philosophy while he brooded and waited for his 
execution in prison. He also wrote on true education 
(trivium and quadrivium), translations of Porphyry, 
and commentaries on Cicero, and his own treatises on 
logic, mathematics, and theology. Although questions 
have been raised about the authorship of several of his 


works and the depth of his Christian convictions, strong 
evidence for his sympathies with the faith appear in five 
compositions (the Opuscula sacra , or Theological Trac¬ 
tates) written before 520. All these works show fresh 
vocabulary and borrowing of Greek philosophies, per¬ 
haps even excelling the ideas of Augustine of Hippo. 
The tract De fide catholica (On the Catholic Faith) tells 
of his objections to Arianism, the Sabellians, and Mani 
and the Manichaeans, while it confirms the ecclesial 
teachings. Because of its clear-cut support for the Latin 
Church, its authorship is often called into question. 

Consolation of Philosophy was mandatory reading 
for every respectable intellectual for the next 1,000 years 
after Boethius. He imagines Lady Philosophy, the hero¬ 
ine of such religious works as the biblical book of Prov¬ 
erbs, consoling him in his dark night of the philosophical 
soul. She helps him to realize the fickleness of success and 
the faithfulness of divine providence. She tells him that 
true happiness flows from being at peace with God. If 
success will not crown present virtuous efforts, the bal¬ 
ance will be restored in the next life. God stands outside 
of time and is present at all of our time (past, present, 
and future) and offers eternal life simultaneously without 
impeding our free will to choose virtue. 

Though Consolation does not bring up such Chris¬ 
tian mysteries as the incarnation, the crucifixion, and 
the resurrection, its fundamental premises are in line 
with orthodox Christian teaching. It is anchored in 
Augustinian foundations and may subtly show biblical 
and liturgical allusions. 

Historians view Consolation, together with the 
Opuscula sacra, as evidence that Boethius turned to¬ 
ward religion and particularly the Christian faith as he 
got older. He is the first one to use the word theology 
as a technical Christian term denoting the study of the 
nature of God. 

Because the emperor that he served was an Arian, 
Boethius was regarded as a Christian martyr and in 
Italy especially is regarded as a Catholic saint. His writ¬ 
ings were some of the first translations made into the 
“vulgar” tongues (Anglo-Saxon, German, Greek, and 
French—all before 1300), and many great scholars of 
the Middle Ages continued to debate his arguments up 
until the time of Thomas Aquinas. 

See also Christianity, early; martyrologies; wisdom 
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Further reading: Green, Richard H. The Consolation of Philos¬ 
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Book of the Dead 

The Egyptian Book of the Dead is a collection of texts 
that were used to accompany the souls of corpses into 
the afterlife and assist them in finding a satisfactory 
resting place. It should be distinguished from the Ti¬ 
betan Book of the Dead, which is a Vajrayana Buddhist 
set of texts aimed at achieving personal enlightenment. 
The Egyptians were the first people to conceive of an af¬ 
terlife in which human souls were judged on a primarily 
moralistic basis rather than on the basis of adherence to 
some particular religious dogma, which was more com¬ 
mon in later peoples. 

In Egyptian belief the soul progresses into the pres¬ 
ence of the god of the dead, Osiris, when its heart is mea¬ 
sured against the scales of truth (maat). If found want¬ 
ing, the Eater of the Dead (Am-mut) awaits; if found to 
be virtuous, then the soul enters a place where eternal 
bliss awaits. Both coffin texts and pyramid texts were 
used to assist the soul to reach the court of Osiris and 
to pass through the truth-testing process. These texts 
might be inscribed onto stone in the tomb or sarcopha¬ 
gus, painted onto coffins, or else written onto papyrus 
to accompany the corpse. A total of some 200 different 
verses or chapters of this sort have been discovered and 
have been combined to make the Book of the Dead. 
However, no individual cache of texts has been found 
that contains all of the verses, and Egyptian thinkers 
conceived of no official canon of the Book of the Dead. 
Instead, individual bodies were accompanied by per¬ 
sonalized selections of texts determined on a case-by- 
case basis. Sufficiently wealthy or powerful individuals 
could have new verses or spells written for their partic¬ 
ular use, while others made do with existing texts. 

Pyramid writings were the first of these texts and 
are most notably found at Saqqarah, where they were 
created in approximately 2400 b.c.e. The first pharaoh 
to receive these texts was Unas, who was the last king of 
the Fifth Dynasty. The texts included hymns of praise, 
magical spells, and invocations of various sorts to as¬ 
sist the dead king. They also include valuable historic 
records, including a battle scene against the Bedouins, 
trade with Syria and Phoenicia, and the transportation 
of granite blocks to help build the pyramids. Subsequent 
pyramid texts also combine religious beliefs with what 
are presumed to be contemporaneous historical beliefs. 
Coffin texts were painted onto coffins and are first re¬ 
corded during the First Intermediate Period (c. 2130- 
1939 b.c.e.). They are similar in nature to pyramid texts 
but denote a widening of the possibilities of obtaining 
access to the afterlife to more social classes. Texts gener¬ 


ally were combinations of hieroglyphics representing 
spells and other uses of language and illustrations. 

Pyramid texts most commonly featured praise for the 
sun god Ra, while coffin texts generally favored Osiris. 
The concept of the field of reeds was also subsequently 
introduced; in which the soul that was granted contin¬ 
ued happy life would be expected to labor on agricultural 
tasks for eternity. This in turn led to the creation of magi¬ 
cal usbabtis, which were small statuettes that were en¬ 
chanted, it was hoped, so that they would come to life and 
take responsibility for this labor, leaving the soul to enjoy 
an eternity of ease. The belief was that the soul could be 
alive within the burial chamber while still laboring in the 
field of reeds and also touring the heavens in the company 
of the gods. It was considered possible for these multiple 
forms of reality to be experienced at the same time. 

See also Egypt, culture and religion; Pyramids of 
Giza. 

Further reading: Hornung, Erik. The Ancient Egyptian Books 
of the Afterlife. Trans, by David Lorton. Ithaca, NY: Cor¬ 
nell University Press, 1999. Seleem, Ramses. The Egyptian 
Book of Life: A True Translation of the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead, Featuring Original Texts and Hieroglyphs. London: 
Watkins/Duncan Baird Publishers, 2004; Wallis Budge, E. A. 
The Book of the Dead. New York: Random House, 1995. 

John Walsh 

Boudicca 

(c. 30-c. 61 c.e.) Celtic military leader 

Boudicca (Boadicea) was born into the aristocracy. Lit¬ 
tle otherwise is known of her—some researchers even 
say that her true name is unknown, that her followers 
named her Boudiga for the Celtic goddess of victory, 
which the Romans Latinized as Boudicca. 

Around 48 c.e., she became the wife of Prasutagus, 
king of the Iceni (50-60 c.e.), a Celtic tribe in modern 
East Anglia in eastern Britain. Boudicca bore Prasuta¬ 
gus two daughters. The Iceni were among the tribes 
that had submitted to Julius Caesar after his invasions 
of 55 and 54 b.c.e. The Iceni prospered through trade 
with the Roman Empire between 65 b.c.e. and 61 c.e. 

The Romans invaded Britain in 43 c.e. and made 
Prasutagus a client. In 60 c.e., with Roman forces busy 
fighting the Druids in Wales, the Iceni rebelled. Claudius, 
needing a quick popularity boost at home, sent 60,000 
troops to Gaul. The Iceni reaffirmed their submission, 
and Prasutagus kept his crown. Rome gave him military 
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protection, funding and loans, employment, and educa¬ 
tion—as well as serfdom, slavery, and subordination. 

The daughters’ names are unknown, but they were 
teens when Prasutagus died in 60 c.e. Boudicca became 
either queen or regent of the Iceni and guardian of the 
daughters’ inheritance. 

Prasutagus left his daughters half his wealth, enough 
to cover dowries plus Roman taxes, tributes, and other 
expenses. He gave half his wealth to Rome to fulfill his 
client-ruler obligation. Nero seized all his property be¬ 
cause it was illegal to will to others over the emperor. 
Rome also drove Iceni nobles from their lands, enslaved 
and plundered, and demanded return of money given 
for the upkeep of the Iceni court. Boudicca protested. 
The Romans took her hostage, stripped her, and “put 
her to the rods.” Meanwhile, Roman soldiers raped the 
daughters. Once freed, Boudicca led the Iceni, Trini- 
vantes, and several tribes in a rebellion that lasted sev¬ 
eral months. The Iceni minted large numbers of silver 
coins to finance the rising of 60-61 c.e. 

Boudicca was ruthless. Her army of 100,000 proud 
and warlike Celts gave no quarter. Men and women 
together, they had fought the Romans for centuries and 
earned Roman respect. Reportedly, one Roman legion 
refused to fight her. Boudicca’s forces destroyed Lond- 
inium (London), Verulamium (St. Albans), and Camu- 
lodunum (Colchester) and killed thousands before the 
Roman governor, Suetonius Paullinus, crushed the ris¬ 
ing. In the final battle the Romans massacred Celtic 
warriors and camp followers alike. Boudicca took poi¬ 
son. The rebellion killed more than 100,000 people. 

After the defeat the Romans relocated the Iceni to 
Caistor-by-Norwich (also Caistor St. Edmunds) on the 
river Tas. 

Further reading: “Boudicca, Queen of the Iceni, led a revolt 
against the Roman military in AD 60-61.” Athena Review 
(v.1/1). Available online. URL: http://www.athenapub.com/ 
boudicca.htm (May 2007); Wilson, S. “Boadicea: Queen 
Boudicca and the Events Leading to the Iceni Rebellion of 
60 A.D.” Available online. URL: http://members.tripod.com/ 
~ancient_history/boad.html (May 2007). 

John H. Barnhill 

Brendan the Navigator 

(c. 484-577 c.e.) explorer and church leader 

For centuries the legend of an Irish monk named Bren¬ 
dan (also called Brenainn, Brandan, or Borodan) circu¬ 


lated among explorers and navigators of late Middle 
Ages Europe. Some historians speculate that Christopher 
Columbus might have relied on maps with St. Brendan’s 
Isle on it, located somewhere in the Atlantic off to the 
far west. Others say that the 10th-century Hiberno-Latin 
romance called the Voyage of Brendan might have been 
on Columbus’s reading list before he did his travels to the 
New World. The life of Brendan is mostly based on leg¬ 
ends and secondhand reports. Thus, it is difficult to state 
with confidence many of the facts of his life. He was a 
native Irishman, born at a time when Celtic Christianity 
was beginning to flourish as the Roman Empire receded. 
His mother supposedly was Ita, an Irish saint, in County 
Kerry on the west coast. He was educated by Irish saints 
and ordained by a famous Irish bishop around the year 
512 c.e. Then he began his vocation as an explorer and 
missionary in Ireland and Scotland and the hinterlands 
of western Europe. 

According to legend he founded many monas¬ 
teries and achieved a high place in the honor roll of 
Celtic spirituality, which values its heroes on the basis 
of supernatural feats and sanctity. One of his monas¬ 
teries was Cluain Fearta in Clonfert (559 c.e.), which 
reportedly had 3,000 members. His own home mon¬ 
astery was on Mt. Brandon, Ireland’s second highest 
peak, which today shows a ruined oratory and cells 
for monks. 

Consistent with Celtic spirituality Brendan devised 
his own discipline and structure for his monasteries. 
He called his monks to a life of missionizing, seafar¬ 
ing, and exploring, an ideal for which the Irish were 
already known. One of the ancient Hiberno-Latin 
chroniclers, Adamnan (c. 10th century), corroborates 
this adventuresome spirit when he writes that Brendan 
was a fellow crew-member with Columba of Iona who 
sailed to the “Isles of the Blessed”—perhaps the Danish 
Faeroe Islands or Iceland. He is also mentioned in an 
ancient church litany of St. Aengus the Culdee (eighth 
century) as sailing with some (perhaps dozens) of his 
fellow monks. 

The account mentioned above, Voyage of St. Bren¬ 
dan, is a travel adventure story like Sinbad the Sailor 
or the Odyssey. Historians have collected many such 
Irish tales and suggest that Voyage is a deliberate Chris¬ 
tian imitation of the Virgil’s great travel adventure, the 
Aeneid. Most likely Voyage was originally written to 
teach Irish monks about discipline and monastic ideals 
but soon was translated into the European vernacular 
languages and read for entertainment. 

The natural trajectory of his travels following winds 
and currents may well have landed Brendan in Canadi- 
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an Newfoundland 1,000 years before Columbus. The 
types of adventures that the Voyage describes can easily 
be situated in the North Atlantic and in the New World. 
The trip was replicated in modern times with a boat 
built in Celtic fashion. Even more recently claims have 
been made that Celtic symbols and alphabetical charac¬ 
ters were found in the New World farther south in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and even West Virginia. 

See also Celts; monasticism; Patrick; Roman 
Empire. 

Further reading: Adam, David. Desert in the Ocean: The 
Spiritual Journey According to St. Brendan. Mahwah, NJ: 
Paulist Press, 2000; Severin, Tim. The Brendan Voyage. New 
York: Modern Library, 2000. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Buddha 

See Gautama Buddha. 

Buddhism in China 

The practice of Buddhism spread in the centuries after 
the death of Gautama Buddha through the actions of 
pilgrims, wandering evangelists, and strong believers 
who wished to spread the faith to remote lands and 
also through observation of Buddhist practices by those 
who traveled overseas from India and Sri Lanka. The 
various routes that composed the Silk Road were im¬ 
portant conduits for Buddhism making its way into 
China, more so than the maritime routes that were 
more influential in the transmission of the belief into 
Southeast Asia. Buddhism was recorded as being pres¬ 
ent in China from the time of the Han dynasty, and ac¬ 
cording to legend, the emperor Mingdi (Ming-ti, 57-75 
C.E.) received a divine vision that inspired him to seek 
out knowledge of the Buddha from India. 

Chinese monks and scholars were dispatched at 
regular intervals to seek out Indian knowledge and 
texts that could be brought back to China and trans¬ 
lated into the Chinese language. In nearly every case, 
when Buddhist concepts were introduced to China they 
were combined with preexisting Chinese religious con¬ 
cepts or else were subsequently modified. 

Notably, Buddhism was combined with the Daoist 
(Taoist) philosophy of Laozi (Lao Tzu), both to show 
respect to the latter and also to make the new, foreign 
concepts more intelligible to a Chinese audience. The 


sheer size and degree of diversity within China meant 
that variations in interpretation inevitably occurred. 
Since most Chinese Buddhists had little knowledge of 
Pali or Sanskrit, the rituals in which all monks recited 
in unison the accepted Buddhist canon had less effect 
than it did in India. 

At times Buddhism was suppressed as a foreign re¬ 
ligion that was interfering with native Chinese beliefs. 
Lorced underground during such periods, the rate at 
which variations in philosophy developed accelerated be¬ 
cause of difficulties in communicating with other com¬ 
munities of believers. A number of different schools of 
Buddhist thought have consequently emerged in China. 

TIANTAI (T’lEN T’AI) 

Tiantai Buddhism was founded on Mount Tiantai in 
southeastern China by the monk Chiyi (Chih-I, 538-597 
c.e.), during the Sui dynasty. It focused on the Lotus Su¬ 
tra (Saddkarmapundarika-sutra, or Fahua-ching in Chi¬ 
nese) as its central text. The Tiantai school taught that 
existence was real but impermanent and insubstantial 
and the need to adhere to the middle path in the search 
for personal enlightenment. Chiyi’s belief was that Saky- 
amuni knew the entire canon of Buddhist thought at the 
time of his enlightenment, but it has only subsequently 
been released into human awareness because of the in¬ 
ability of people to comprehend the entirety of the mes¬ 
sage. Tiantai Buddhism was introduced into Japan at the 
beginning of the ninth century under the name Tendai by 
the monk Saicho. 

HUAYAN (HUA-YEN) 

The Avatamsaka school of Buddhist thought is known 
as Huayan in China and Kegon in Japan. It is based 
on the Avatamsaka-sutra , which is also known as the 
Garland Sutra or Wreath Sutra. Huayan Buddhism is 
associated with the monk Fazang (Fa-tsang, 643-712 
C.E.), also known as Xianshou (Hsien-shou), the third 
patriarch who did much to develop the lessons of the 
school. The basis of Huayan Buddhism is that all ele¬ 
ments of reality depend on each other and arise because 
of each other, spontaneously. At every moment an in¬ 
finite number of possibilities exist, and it is possible, 
therefore, for an infinite number of Buddhas (who can 
internalize all of the possible variations within a har¬ 
monious whole) to emerge into the world. Advanced 
training of the mind and meditation are necessary to be 
able to comprehend the nature of reality and of how to 
strive for enlightenment. 

Fazang was born into a Sogdian family from 
Chang’an (Ch’ang-an), and the system he established 
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is often regarded as one of the most advanced and com¬ 
plete of all the schools of Buddhism to be created in 
China. It continues to be influential in Japan even in the 
modern age. 

In China itself the Huayan form lost popularity as 
a result of the general suppression of Buddhism dur¬ 
ing the later Tang (T’ang) dynasty. It reemerged in part 
in the fostering of Neo-Confucianism, which flourished 
from the 11th century c.E. 

PURE LAND 

The Pure Land form of Buddhism, known in Chinese 
as Qingtu (Ching-tu), is based on the Fure Land Su¬ 
tra (Sukhavativyuha-sutra ), which was created in the 
north of India in the second century c.E. The sutra 
concerns the process of a monk who sought enlight¬ 
enment by, in part, vowing to create a pure land in 
which all could live happily to a long and fulfilled 
age. Those who practice Pure Land Buddhism commit 
themselves to various vows that are believed to help 
them achieve enlightenment. 

The 18th vow in particular is significant and holds 
that pronouncing the name of the Buddha at the point 
of death is sufficient to ensure that the soul will be re¬ 
born in the Pure Land. This form of Buddhism became 
very popular, largely because it offered the opportu¬ 
nity for ordinary people to aspire to enlightenment 
within their own lifetime. The belief is that the monk 
in the Fure Land Sutra , whose name was Dharmaka- 
ra, did achieve enlightenment and now resides in the 
Pure Land in the form of the Buddha Amitabha, or, in 
Chinese, O-mi-to-fo. There, together with the goddess 
Guangyin (Kuan Yin) and Mahasthamaprapta, he as¬ 
sists humans to achieve their goal of being reborn in 
the Pure Land. 

Clearly the teachings of Pure Land Buddhism di¬ 
verge considerably from the other forms of Buddhism 
taught in the past. Instead of the historical Buddha’s 
insistence that only what can be personally evaluated 
and experienced can be used in the struggle for enlight¬ 
enment, which is the single ultimate goal of human ex¬ 
istence, people can rely on the benevolence of the trinity 
led by Amitabha and have as an ultimate goal rebirth in 
the paradise of the Pure Land. 

ZAN (CH’AN) 

Zan Buddhism focuses on the role of meditation in the 
search for enlightenment. It is known as Dhyana Bud¬ 
dhism in Sanskrit and zen in Japan, where it reached 
its greatest level of popularity. The Indian monk Bodhi- 
dharma brought it to China in 520 C.E. 


Zan Buddhism is centered on the belief that all 
living creatures have within themselves an aspect of 
Buddhahood and that it is possible, through intensive 
meditation, to realize this existence, which results in 
wu, or enlightenment. Similar to the teaching of the 
historical Buddha, it teaches that the realization of 
the presence of the internal Buddha aspect can by no 
means be taught or explained by anyone else but can 
only be appreciated through internal cultivation of con¬ 
sciousness. An intensive regimen of meditation was not 
something that many people had the opportunity to 
pursue, which is one reason why the Pure Land school 
achieved a greater level of popularity. After the death 
of the fifth patriarch of the Zan school, a split occurred 
between northern and southern adherents. The south¬ 
ern tendency, which was named after Huineng (Hui- 
neng), taught that enlightenment through meditation 
could be achieved much more swiftly and immediately 
than was proposed by the northern tendency. Huineng 
was more successful than the gradualist approach of 
the northern school, which eventually disappeared 
from China. 

See also Buddhist councils; Daoism (Taoism); 
Theravada and Mahayana Buddhism. 

Further reading: Cleary, Thomas F. Entry into the Inconceiv¬ 
able: An Introduction to Hua-Yen Buddhism. Honolulu: Uni¬ 
versity of Hawaii Press, 1995; Gernet, Jacques. A History of 
Chinese Civilization. Trans, by J. R. Foster and Charles Hart¬ 
man. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996; Gernet, 
Jacques. Buddhism in Chinese Society. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1998; Kieschnick, John. The Impact of Bud¬ 
dhism on Chinese Material Culture. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 2003; Wright, Arthur F. Buddhism in Chinese 
History. Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1959. 
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Buddhist councils 

After the death of Gautama Buddha (483 b.c.e.), 
monks and scholars concerned with practicing the les¬ 
sons he taught met several times at formal councils at 
which the canon of Buddhist thought was established, 
the rules of monastic life were agreed, and matters of 
dogma and ideology were debated and confirmed. The 
exact number, location, and importance of the coun¬ 
cils have been contested, but it is commonly consid¬ 
ered that there were three early councils that were of 
particular importance. 
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THE FIRST COUNCIL 

The First Buddhist Council convened shortly after the 
death of the Buddha. The council was attended by 500 
arabants, who had already achieved nirvana, the path to 
enlightenment. The council wished to itemize and sys¬ 
tematize the teachings of the Buddha and was held at 
Rajagha, in the modern Indian state of Bihar. Of those 
present one of the most prominent was Ananda, who 
had attended the Buddha as companion and assistant for 
three decades. It is believed that since the monks con¬ 
cerned were consistent practitioners of yogic disciplines, 
their memories were enhanced and, thus, their ability to 
recall lengthy speeches and lessons with some accuracy. 

Ananda, for example, is said to have recited not 
only every word he heard from the Buddha but also the 
location and circumstances under which each was ut¬ 
tered. Others who had also been present then confirmed 
Ananda’s responses, where possible. The main achieve¬ 
ments of the first council were the assembly of the aph¬ 
oristic sutras under the supervision of Ananda and the 
collection of the vinayas, the rules to be followed by the 
sangba, or monkhood, under the elder Upali. At the first 
council, the Tripitaka was established and continues to 
be used today. The three Pitakas, or baskets, were sepa¬ 
rate receptacles in which the Buddha’s teachings were 
categorized into discourse, discipline, and expressions 
of higher knowledge. 

THE SECOND COUNCIL 

The Second Buddhist Council was held approximately 
100 years after the death of the Buddha. It was held at 
Vaisali, also in the modern Indian state of Bihar. It was 
convened to settle the conflict that had arisen out of an 
ideological difference among the sangba. This difference 
was not resolved and resulted in the creation of the two 
major schools of Buddhist thought, the Mahay ana and 
the Theravada. 

Controversy is thought to have arisen over the 10 
rules ( vinayas) monks were obliged to follow. These 
included whether it was acceptable to drink sour milk 
after the midday meal, using a rug of an inappropriate 
size, accepting gold and silver as alms, and the storage 
of salt. The debate centered on two interpretations of 
the vinayas, one of which was much stricter than the 
other. 

It is said that the Vaisali monks were practicing a 
more relaxed regime of vinayas than the remainder of 
the sangba, and after debate their lifestyle was ruled 
unlawful. In return, the Vaisali faction created its own 
school. This explanation ignores the issues of dogma 
that must have underpinned this conflict and the divi¬ 


sion between Theravada and Mahayana forms of Bud¬ 
dhism has little to do with the regimen to be followed by 
their practitioners. The Chinese version of the original 
Sanskrit report created by the Mahasanghika school, 
which later became the Mahayana Buddhist tradition, 
records that the debate concerned the nature of the ara- 
bant and the relationship with the physical universe. 

There is little agreement as to the exact nature of the 
debates that took place. However, it is clear that after 
the second council, Buddhists divided into a number of 
different sects, and unity among them was no longer pos¬ 
sible because there was no agreement on Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings, nor of the order in which they were to be recited. 

THE THIRD COUNCIL 

The Third Buddhist Council was held under the auspic¬ 
es of the great Buddhist patron King Ashoka (Asoka) 
at Pataliputra, which is the modern-day Patna in In¬ 
dia, in or around 247 b.c.e. The purpose of the council 
convened under Ashoka’s direction was to resolve the 
differences between the numerous Buddhist sects that 
had flourished since the second council. 

The council resulted in the creation of the Katha- 
vatthu, which has become the fifth book of the Ab- 
hidhamma Pitaka. A version of the Buddha’s teaching, 
royally approved as the Vibhajjavada, was declared 
to be appropriate for the monks to learn and to recite 
once they sought out converts. This doctrine followed 
the Theravadin school of thought. The sending out of 
monk evangelists under Ashoka was of considerable 
importance in the dissemination of the religion. 

The councils represented the attempt to resolve 
different interpretations of dogma through discussion 
rather than violence, and in this, they were largely suc¬ 
cessful. By causing the assembled monks to recite the 
canon they held in common in unison, they focused 
on what united the sangba rather than what set them 
apart. 

See also Buddhism in China; Theravada and 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

Further reading: Barua, Sumangal. Buddhist Councils and 
Development of Buddhism. Calcutta, India: Atisha Memori¬ 
al Publishing, 1997; Prebish, Charles S. “A Review of Schol¬ 
arship on the Buddhist Councils.” Journal of Asian Studies 
(v.33/2,1974); Seneviratna, Anuradha. King Asoka and Bud¬ 
dhism. Kandy, Sri Lanka: Buddhist Publication Society, 1995; 
Thomas, Edward Joseph. The History of Buddhist Thought. 
New York: Routledge, 1996. 
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Byblos 

The site of ancient Byblos lies on the Lebanese coast 
about 25 miles north of Beirut. It has been continu¬ 
ously occupied since the late Neolithic Period (c. 5000 
b.c.e.), and its tradition claims that it is the oldest city 
in the world. The Greeks gave the name Byblos to the 
site because they imported Egyptian papyrus, or byblos , 
through the city. The Egyptians called it Kebeny, but the 
name of the city was Gubal to its inhabitants, and later 
Gebal. Byblos persists as the name of the archaeological 
site, but the town’s name in Arabic is Jebeil. 

For centuries the location of the ancient city was 
forgotten until discovered by the French scholar Ernest 
Renan in 1860. It lay under the town of Jebeil, the walls 
of its houses containing inscribed stones from the city’s 
ancient past. Between 1919 and 1924 Pierre Montet’s 
excavations revealed the tombs of nine ancient rulers of 
Byblos. Maurice Dunand succeeded Montet, conduct¬ 
ing excavations from 1925 to 1975. 

The fourth-century c.e. geographer Strabo described 
Byblos as a “city on a height only a short distance from 
the sea.” It had an excellent geographical situation where 
trade routes from north and south met. The city was 
built on a promontory, behind which the mountains of 
Lebanon came closest to the sea, providing easy access 
to vast forests of cedar wood and reserves of copper ore. 
On either side of the promontory were bays that provid¬ 
ed natural harbors, the larger one to the south. On the 
north side lay the upper town, or acropolis, holding the 
palaces and temples. The harbors were not particularly 
large but quite capable of handling the goods that flowed 
in and out of Byblos. Exports included Canaanite wine 
and oil and the all-important timber. 

The earliest example of the Phoenician alphabet 
(c. 1000 b.c.e.) is found on the sarcophagus of King 
Ahiram of Byblos. Remains from nearly 3,000 years 
of contact with Egypt survive, including artifacts in¬ 
scribed with names of pharaohs from all periods. Trade 
was disrupted around 2300 b.c.e. by Amorite tribes 
from the desert invading the coastal plain and attack¬ 
ing Byblos. The city soon recovered and entered on a 
period of great prosperity that lasted until the com¬ 
ing of the Sea Peoples in the 13th century b.c.e. The 
Iron Age (1200-586 b.c.e.) ushered in the Phoenician 
age of Byblos: the blend of the coastal Canaanites and 
the Sea Peoples. After 1000 b.c.e. the city was never 
completely independent of the great powers, Assyria, 
Babylon, and Persia. 

Byblos always put trade first and submitted to 
its overlords, including Alexander the Great, to 


whom it surrendered and was spared. After Alexan¬ 
der’s conquest the city slowly adopted Greek culture 
and language. The arrival of the Romans in 64 b.c.e. 
brought three centuries of peace and prosperity to the 
city, along with the building of temples, theaters, and 
baths. Byzantine imperial rule brought a Christian 
bishop to the city, but there are few remains from this 
period. In 636 c.e. the city passed under Arab rule 
until taken by the crusaders in 1104. Around 1215 
the crusaders built the Church of St. John the Baptist. 
In 1289 the city surrendered to the Mamelukes, and 
in the 15th century Byblos was taken over by the Ot¬ 
toman Turks, under whose rule Jebeil operated as an 
obscure fishing port. 

See also Egypt, culture and religion; Phoenician 
colonies. 

Further reading: Gibson, John C. L. Textbook of Syrian 
Semitic Inscriptions, Vol. 3 Phoenician Inscriptions. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1982; Herm, Gerhard. The Phoenicians. 
New York: Book Club Associates, 1975; Markoe, Glenn E. 
Peoples of the Past: Phoenicians. Berkeley: University of Cal¬ 
ifornia Press, 2000. 
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Byzantine-Persian wars 

In the third century c.e. the Sassanid dynasty replaced 
Parthian rule in the Persian Empire. Rome and Persia 
soon ran into conflict over disputed territorial claims, 
particularly in the Caucasus region. Diocletian sta¬ 
bilized the frontier by forcing the Persians from the re¬ 
gion and establishing suzerainty in 299 c.e. Hostilities 
resumed when the Persians invaded Armenia, trying to 
regain dominance, and continued throughout much of 
the fourth century. In 363 Emperor Julian the Apos¬ 
tate was killed fighting the Persians. Afterward Rome 
yielded territory, including Armenia. Relations remained 
tense (and sometimes hostile) for decades until conflict 
resumed in the early fifth century. Another factor that 
led to conflict was religion. 

The Eastern Roman Empire was set on Christianity, 
while the Sassanid Empire was set on Zoroastrian¬ 
ism. When the Persians began to persecute Christians, 
Theodosius II declared war, which resulted in another 
treaty. In 442 relations were ameliorated when both 
faced the scourge of the Huns and mobilized for de¬ 
fense. Peace was broken in 502 when the Persians de¬ 
manded tribute and invaded Syria and Armenia. 
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Hostilities continued on and off throughout the 
sixth century, concluding in 591 with the Caucasus 
region returning to Roman suzerainty under Emperor 
Maurice. 

When a military revolt led to the murder of Mau¬ 
rice and the installation of Phocas in 602, the Persians 
invaded—allegedly acting on behalf of Maurice’s fam¬ 
ily. Thus began the last Byzantine-Persian war (602- 
629). During the war the Roman governor of Byzan¬ 
tine North Africa sent his son Heraclius (Herakleios) to 
overthrow the tyrant Phocas in 610. Despite his ability, 
the war turned badly for Heraclius, who became em¬ 
peror in 610. Over the next decade the Persians seized 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt and plundered Anatolia. 
Heraclius now strove to shift the war to Persia. 

With the support of the patriarch of Constantino¬ 
ple, he used church money to buy off the Avars (a hostile 
people to his north) and rebuild his army with which, in 
eastern Anatolia in 622, he won his first victory. Opera¬ 
tions then focused on the Caucasus region. In 626 the 
Persians attempted to besiege Constantinople with the 
aid of the Avars and Slavs. The city withstood the Avars, 
while the Byzantine navy defeated the Slav boats that 
were to ferry the Persians to the European side. 

The Byzantines credited the Virgin Mary with the 
defense of their city. While they turned to their faith, 
the Persians sought to undermine this fervor. When 
they had captured Jerusalem, for example, they de¬ 
ported Christians to Persia (including the patriarch) 


and also took captive the holy relic of the True Cross. 
Finally, they called for Jews to resettle Jerusalem as a 
Jewish city. 

The momentum began to shift to the Byzantines 
who were strengthened by an alliance with the Kha- 
zars, a Turkic people from the steppes. In 627 Hera- 
clius defeated the Persians and led his army into Persia. 
Peace was established after Kavad II overthrew his fa¬ 
ther King Khosraw II. Heraclius obtained the return of 
the True Cross. The cost of the war was great. It was at 
this juncture that Islam appeared outside Arabia as the 
“rightly guided caliphs,” the successors of the prophet 
Muhammad, led the new Muslim armies out of Arabia 
at the very moment that Persia, having been defeated, 
and Byzantium, victorious but gravely damaged, could 
offer little resistance. Persia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and 
North Africa were soon in Muslim hands. 

See also Persian invasions; Persian myth. 

Further reading: Haldon, J. Byzantium in the Seventh Cen¬ 
tury. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990; Tread- 
gold, W. A History of the Byzantine State Palo Alto, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 1997. 
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See Constantinople. 






Caesar, Augustus 

(63 b.c.e.— 14 c.e.) Roman emperor 

Augustus was a title given to Octavian when he became 
the first emperor of the Roman Empire and established 
the institutional framework that would serve Romans 
for 300 years. Octavian was the adopted son and heir 
of Julius Caesar. His rule initiated the Pax Romana, 
a 200-year period of peace, which ended a century 
of Roman civil wars. His reign as emperor brought 
forth a new cultural period, which became known as 
the golden age of Latin literature and saw many new 
buildings erected in Rome. This period marked the end 
of the Roman Republic and the beginning of imperial 
Rome. 

Octavian was born Gaius Octavius on September 
23, 63 b.c.e., in Rome. His father was Gaius Octavius, 
and his mother, Atia, was the niece of Julius Caesar. 
His grandmother Julia was Caesar’s elder sister. 

THE SECOND TRIUMVIRATE 

The First Triumvirate was initially a secret, unofficial 
political alliance to rule Rome. It consisted of Gaius 
Julius Caesar (Julius Caesar); Marcus Licinius Crassus, 
who had suppressed the slave revolt led by Spartacus; 
and Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus (Pompey). Julius Cae¬ 
sar was assassinated on March 15, 44 b.c.e., the Ides 
of March. Julius Caesar’s will revealed that Octavian 


was his adopted son, the heir of his name, and heir 
of his considerable estate. Octavian became known 
as Gaius Julius Caesar Octavianus. Upon his return 
to Rome Octavian discovered that Mark Antony had 
taken charge. They formed an alliance of three along 
with Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, one of Caesar’s most 
trusted allies. This Second Triumvirate was officially 
supported by the Roman government and was given 
special powers for five years. As Suetonius wrote, “the 
underlying motive of every campaign [after he returned 
to Rome] was that Augustus [Octavian] felt it his duty, 
above all, to avenge Caesar.” The Triumvirate’s first 
task was to draw up a list of those who had taken 
part in the conspiracy to kill Julius Caesar. Hundreds 
of people were arrested and executed, or jailed and 
their property declared forfeit. This removed all po¬ 
tential enemies. It also hugely enriched the members of 
the Triumvirate with money for a large army to search 
for two major conspirators, Cassius and Brutus. These 
two were defeated at the Battle of Philippi in Macedo¬ 
nia and committed suicide. 

The Triumvirate then divided the Roman Empire 
among them. Lepidus moved to Africa to rule. The 
western part of the empire, including Italy, was in 
the hands of Octavian, who controlled Rome. The 
eastern part, which included Egypt, was under Mark 
Antony’s control. Mark Antony had been smitten by 
Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, and sailed to Egypt, 
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becoming her lover and fathering three children with 
her. Needing a proper Roman wife, Mark Antony 
married Octavian’s sister Octavia Minor in 40 b.c.e. 
and had two daughters, both named Antonia. Three 
years later, in 37 b.c.e., he deserted Octavia and lived 
openly with Cleopatra. Octavian, in the meantime, 
was building up important alliances in Rome and 
consolidating his power base. Mark Antony was be¬ 
coming a troublesome rival to Octavian. However, to 
the public, Mark Antony was clearly linked with Ju¬ 
lius Caesar’s triumphs and was an important Roman 
military figure. Octavian allowed rumors to be spread 
that Mark Antony was becoming more and more an 
Egyptian and less a Roman. Mark Antony spread 
rumors that alleged that Julius Caesar had seduced 
Octavian. The situation became extremely nasty as 
Mark Antony sent many letters undermining Octa¬ 
vian to key Roman figures. 

THE BATTLE OF ACTIUM 

Octavian felt it necessary to do away with his rival, 
yet he and the Roman government did not wish it to 
be viewed as another civil war. The Senate officially 
declared war on Cleopatra in 32 b.c.e. and officially 
stripped Mark Antony of his title as triumvir. 

Mark Antony and Cleopatra were anxious to pre¬ 
vent Octavian from reaching Egypt and moved with 
their forces and fleet to the west coast of Greece, in what 
was clearly a preparation to invade Italy itself. Octavian 
led his legions and fleet to Greece as well, and on Sep¬ 
tember 2, 31 b.c.e., the issue was decided at the Battle 
of Actium. It was a massive naval battle with a total of 
more than 400 vessels. Agrippa, in charge of Octavian’s 
navy, formed his fleet into a center and two wings of 
equal strength. Mark Antony drew up his ships in the 
same formation, but left 60 vessels under Cleopatra in 
reserve. As the two fleets clashed, Mark Antony’s center 
panicked and fled, along with his left wing. Mark Anto¬ 
ny realized the battle was lost and signaled to Cleopatra 
to escape, and he followed. Antony’s entire fleet was de¬ 
stroyed and upon seeing this, his land legions fled in the 
face of Octavian’s armies. 

In Egypt, in 30 b.c.e., upon being told erroneously 
that Cleopatra had committed suicide, Mark Antony 
killed himself. Cleopatra was captured and told that 
she would be taken to Rome as a captive and taken 
through the streets in procession. Rather than be taken 
captive she committed suicide. Octavian then annexed 
Egypt and returned to Rome in triumph. The eastern 
half of the empire, loyal to Mark Antony, swore alle¬ 
giance to Rome and Octavian. 


Even with no major rivals, Octavian was wary of 
his public image and the perception of his power. Oc¬ 
tavian had inherited the support of the plebeians, the 
poor of Rome, who had been the mainstay of Julius 
Caesar’s power base in the city, and was careful to 
stay in the Senate’s good graces. At the instigation of 
the Senate he become proconsul in 27 b.c.e. Later the 
same year the Senate invested him with the titles prin- 
ceps and augustus , the latter of which he never used. In 
some ways the title was more a religious than a politi¬ 
cal one, whereas Princeps translated as “first citizen” 
and was used to signify a semi-imperial authority. 

THE SECOND SETTLEMENT 

In 23 b.c.e. Octavian achieved what became known 
as the “Second Settlement,” an agreement between 
himself and the Senate. He was invested by the Sen¬ 
ate with the powers of a tribune. This gave him the 
power to call the Senate at his will and to veto any 
decisions they made. He had control of all soldiers in 
Rome and was the head of all Roman forces through¬ 
out the empire. He was also granted imperium pro- 
consulare maius (“imperium over all the proconsuls”), 
which allowed him singly to act as he saw fit in any 
province and overturn the decisions of any provincial 
governor. In effect he now had dictatorial powers. Oc¬ 
tavian was still treading cautiously and using a thin 
veneer of legitimacy. Although the ruling class could 
see Octavian gaining too much power, many aspects 
of this Second Settlement were lost on the poor of 
Rome who still supported him as the “defender of the 
people.” When Octavian did not stand for election as 
consul in 22 b.c.e., some plebeians felt that he was be¬ 
ing forced from power by the Senate. As a result in 22 
b.c.e. and in the next two years the people only elected 
one consul in order to leave the other position open 
for Octavian. In 19 b.c.e. the Senate voted to allow 
Augustus to wear the insignia of a consul before them 
and in public. Six years later Marcus Aemilius Lepidus 
died. Octavian took the religious position of pontifex 
maximus, essentially as the high priest of the Roman 
religion. 

OCTAVIAN’S RULE 

With Rome at peace Octavian instituted military re¬ 
forms. He reduced the size of the army from 501,000 to 
300,000. Legions were stationed at the frontiers of the 
empire, which kept commanders from interfering in Ro¬ 
man politics. He formed the Praetorian Guard, which 
consisted of 10 cohorts of 1,000 men. The Praetorian 
Guard was garrisoned in Rome, provided protection for 
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Octavian, and were the only soldiers allowed in Italy. 
With massive amounts of money flowing to the govern¬ 
ment coffers in Rome, Octavian was generous in paying 
the soldiers and in ensuring that veterans were able to 
have their own land. 

Octavian overhauled the tax system to ensure as 
much revenue as possible. By 6 c.e. the treasury at the 
capital controlled the fiscal arrangements for the en¬ 
tire Roman Empire. He also ordered a tax census of 
every person in his empire. In the Bible, Luke writes: 
“And it came to pass in those days, that there went out 
a decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the world be 
taxed” (Luke 2:1). This is the edict that caused Joseph 
and Mary to go to Bethlehem where Jesus (Christ) 
of Nazareth was born. 

Money was channeled into the building of new 
roads throughout the empire, a system of mail deliv¬ 
ery, and also a fire brigade and police force for Rome. 
In addition to his own actions, Octavian encouraged 
others to undertake public works. Octavian was later 
to boast that he “found Rome made of brick and left 
it in marble. ” As with so many other rulers, Octavian 
is accused of overtaxing agriculture and spending the 
money on grandiose projects and games. However, he 
did remarkably well given that Rome was no longer 
invading other countries and carting their treasuries 
home. 

Octavian was a generous benefactor to the arts. He 
allocated much in commissions to sculptors and artists, 
poets and writers. This period was the golden age of 
Roman literature. Many epic works come to us from 
this time. Virgil wrote the Aeneid about the founding 
of Rome by Aeneas. Later in his rule Octavian became a 
moralist, creating laws to try to change Roman society. 
He launched a morality crusade to restrict prostitution 
and homosexuality, as well as adultery, but in Rome this 
was not successful. 

THE SUCCESSION 

One of the issues which overshadowed the latter part 
of Octavian’s reign was succession. Octavian had one 
child, his daughter Julia. Octavian died on August 19, 
14 c.e., after adopting his stepson Tiberius Claudius, 
son of his third wife, Livia Drusilla. Tiberius became 
the next emperor, named Tiberius Caesar Augustus. 
Octavian was proclaimed a god. In addition the sixth 
month of the year, then known as Sextilis, was renamed 
Augustus (August) after him. 

See also Roman golden and silver ages; Roman 
historians; Rome: building, engineers; Rome: govern¬ 
ment. 


Further reading: Barrett, Anthony A. Livia: First Lady of 
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2002; Holland, Richard. Augustus: Godfather of Europe. 
Stroud, UK: Sutton, 2005; Jones, A. H. M. Augustus. Lon¬ 
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eds. Caesar Augustus: Seven Aspects. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1984; Suetonius. The Tivelve Caesars. Har- 
mondsworth, UK: Penguin Books, 1977; Wallace-Hadrill, 
A. Augustan Rome. London: Classical Press, 2004; Zanker, 
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Caesar, Julius 

(100-44 b.c.e.) Roman general 

Gaius Julius Caesar expanded the Roman Empire into 
a power that included half of Europe. According to leg¬ 
end, he was a descendant of Aeneas, the Trojan prince 
who founded Rome, himself the son of the Greek god¬ 
dess Aphrodite or the Roman Venus. 

EARLY LIFE AND THE POLITICS OF ROME 

Julius Caesar grew up with many political connections 
through his father Gaius Julius Caesar, who had been 
a praetor, and his uncle Gaius Marius, a war hero and 
politician who had married his father’s sister Julia. His 
mother was Aurelia Cotta. 

The politics in Rome were embroiled between 
those who wanted a populous electorate, the popula¬ 
tes, and those who wanted aristocratic rule, the opti- 
mates. Caesar’s uncle Marius was a popularis. In his 
oposition was Lucius Cornelius Sulla, an optimas. 
Both were political leaders. These opposing political 
camps caused many civil wars, coups, and attempted 
coups. Caesar’s life, politics, and military career were 
directly affected by which camp was holding power. 

At this time King Mithridates of Pontus, on 
the south coast of the Black Sea, threatened Rome’s 
eastern provinces. Sulla was chosen to lead his army 
against Mithridates. While he departed Rome to join 
his army, the government appointed Marius to lead the 
war against Mithridates. Sulla received word of this 
and marched on Rome and seized power. Marius fled 
to Africa. The appointment was returned to Sulla, and 
his army marched to the eastern provinces. Marius and 
his army then marched on Rome. He and his allies, 
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Photo of a woodcut depicting the triumph of Julius Caesar, with a 
sign bearing his famous slogan, “Veni, vidi, vici. ’’ 


including Lucius Cornelius Cinna, seized power. There 
was purge of the supporters of Sulla. Marius died in 86 
b.c.e., but his faction remained in power. Julius Caesar 
was allied with Cinna and married his daughter Cor¬ 
nelia in 84 b.c.e. 

Sulla was victorious in the east and marched on Rome. 
He waged war against the army of Marius and defeated 
them in 82 b.c.e. Sulla had himself declared dictator and 
initiated a massive purge of the populares. Caesar was 
on this list, being related to Marius and Cinna. Caesar’s 
political appointment, inheritance, and wife’s dowry was 
appropriated. He was in hiding but was reprieved be¬ 
cause his mother’s family had influence with Sulla. 


to Rhodes to study under Apollonius Molo, who had 
taught Cicero. 

Caesar returned to Rome in 72 b.c.e., where he was 
elected as a military tribune. He then became quaestor 
and prepared to fulfill this position with the army in 
Hispania (Spain) in 69 b.c.e. He served as quaestor in 
western Hispania and returned to Rome and married 
Pompeia, the granddaughter of Sulla. He was elected 
aedile. After this Caesar was then elected pontifex maxi- 
mus, the chief priest of Roman. He was elected praetor in 
62 b.c.e. He was appointed propraetor in 61 b.c.e. and 
left Rome to govern Hispania Ulterior (Furthest Spain). 
In western Hispania he led the conquest of the Callaici 
and Lusitani people. His army hailed him as impera- 
tor, and he entered Rome in triumph. Caesar wanted to 
be consul, which was the highest office in the Republic, 
and entered Rome to run for consul in 60 b.c.e. 

In his campaign for consul of Rome, Caesar allied 
himself to Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus (Pompey the 
Great), a formidable military figure with a long-term 
goal to get free land for his veterans to settle. Marcus 
Licinius Crassus, said to be the richest man in all of 
Rome, joined them in a three-person political alliance 
for power. Caesar provided the political skills, Pom¬ 
pey the influence, and Crassus the money. To cement 
the alliance, Pompey married Caesar’s only daughter, 
Julia. 

In the same year Caesar married Calpurnia, the 
daughter of Lucius Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, who 
would be elected consul the year after. Their political 
opponents called their powerful political alliance “the 
three-headed monster.” This was the First Triumvi¬ 
rate. In 59 b.c.e. Caesar won as consul, but his op¬ 
position, Bibulus, won the other co-consul position. 
Caesar turned Pompey’s measures into law and pushed 
Crassus’s interests. 


MILITARY CAREER 

Caesar joined the army and left Rome, and became an 
aide of the governor of Asia. There he was involved in 
a military victory against Mithradates VI, king of Pon- 
tus. In this action he was awarded the corona civica, or 
Civic Crown, one of the highest Roman military deco¬ 
rations. Sulla retired as dictator and died in 78 b.c.e. 
Julius Caesar returned to Rome at this time. Marcus 
Aemilius Lepidus, a close ally of his, had attempted a 
failed coup against the Sullan government. Julius Cae¬ 
sar sailed to Rhodes to study in 75 b.c.e. He was cap¬ 
tured by pirates and ransomed for 50 talents of gold. 
Later, Caesar crucified the pirates. After this he again 
led an army against the king of Pontus. He went on 


THE GALLIC WARS 

Caesar became proconsul of Gaul in 58 b.c.e. His 
Gallic Wars lasted from 58 to 49 b.c.e. Caesar began 
with a lightning campaign in Helvetii (modern-day 
Switzerland). The following year he conquered the 
Belgic confederacy (in modern-day Belgium) and the 
Nervii. Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus met in Caesar’s 
province in 56 b.c.e. to renew their Triumvirate. By 
now Caesar had taken great riches in battle from the 
Gauls. By the end of 56 b.c.e. he had decided to annex 
all of Gaul (modern-day France). Pompey and Crassus 
would be consuls the following year and promised to 
extend his proconsulship of Gaul for five more years. 
With this Caesar became even more ambitious. 
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In the middle of 55 b.c.e. he planned an invasion of 
Britain. Caesar’s army marched to the river Thames and 
defeated a large force, capturing the fort of King Cas- 
sivelaunus and then returned to Gaul. Caesar’s strong 
political power base was waning, however, and his al¬ 
liance with Pompey was weakening. Crassus received 
command of the eastern armies but was defeated by the 
Parthians, and he died in the battle. 

Gauls had united under Vercingetorix. In 52 
b.c.e. Caesar decided to attack with a siege at Alesia, 
and 250,000 Gauls arrived to aid Alesia in fighting the 
Romans. The Romans held, and Caesar’s cavalry was 
able to surprise the Gauls from the rear, sending them 
fleeing. Alesia surrendered, and the population was en¬ 
slaved. In politics, there was rioting Rome and with one 
consul dead (Crassus), Pompey served as “consul with¬ 
out a colleague. ” With Caesar’s siege of Uxellodunum in 
51 b.c.e., Gaul was conquered. During his campaigns 
Caesar wrote seven books, which form Commentarii 
de Bello Gallico (Commentaries on the Gallic War). 
According to Plutarch, Caesar had conquered 800 cit¬ 
ies and subdued 300 tribes. There are figures cited that 
he had 1 million men and boys become Roman slaves 
and left another 3 million dead on battlefields. 

CIVIL WAR 

Caesar was victorious as a general, but his political 
position was less secure. Pompey and Caesar were ma¬ 
neuvered into a public split, with Pompey now siding 
with the optimates. The Senate had ended Caesar’s 
term as proconsul and ordered him to disband his 
army and return to Rome. Without a government po¬ 
sition he would face charges and prosecution. It was 
against Roman law for any army from a province to 
cross the border of the river Rubicon into Italy. By law 
this act was a rebellion against Rome. Caesar said, 
“Alea iacta est ” (“The die is cast”), and led his army 
across the river toward Rome on January 10, 49 b.c.e. 
Caesar quickly advanced to Rome with only the XIII 
Legion. His opponents fled Rome. Pompey’s legions 
were stationed in Hispania. He and the Senate fled 
to Brundisium and sailed to the east. Caesar set up 
his own senate and was declared dictator by them, 
with Mark Antony as his equerry. He then declared 
a policy of clemency for all. Caesar tried to make 
peace with Pompey, but civil war was inevitable. Cae¬ 
sar knew that he had to lead his legions to Hispania, 
to prevent Pompey’s army from traveling to the East. 
With Marcus Aemilius Lepidus in charge of Rome and 
Mark Antony in control of Italy, Caesar set off for 
Hispania, where he defeated an ally of Pompey and 


his army. Caesar resigned as dictator and was elected 
consul. He then headed for Greece and on July 10, 48 
b.c.e., attacked Pompey at Dyrrachium (modern-day 
Durres or Durazzo, the main port in Albania). Caesar 
narrowly escaped defeat but smashed Pompey’s forces 
at Pharsalus in Greece on August 9. 

JULIUS CAESAR IN EGYPT 

Pompey fled from Greece to Egypt, with Caesar pur¬ 
suing him. When Caesar arrived in Egypt he was pre¬ 
sented with Pompey’s head. An Egyptian army officer 
had slain him. Caesar is reported to have wept. 

Egypt was ruled from its capital city, Alexandria, 
by the Ptolemy dynasty, the descendents of the gener¬ 
al of Alexander the Great. War had broken out in 
Egypt over who was to rule, between Cleopatra VII and 
her brother and husband Ptolemy XIII. Each had their 
armies and supporters. Caesar was smitten by Cleopa¬ 
tra’s great beauty. He led his army against the opposing 
army and deposed Ptolemy XIII. A romance between 
Caesar and Cleopatra continued for many years. Caesar 
spent the first part of 47 b.c.e. in Egypt, leaving to 
attack King Pharnaces II of Pontus. His victory at the 
Battle of Zela in May was so quick that Caesar sent 
to Rome his now famous message, “ Veni, vidi, vici” 
(“I came, I saw, I conquered”). 

CIVIL WAR AGAINST THE SONS OF POMPEY 

Evading the enemy fleet, Caesar reached the African 
coast and marched his army inland. Finally Caesar’s 
forces, estimated at 40,000, took on a depleted opposi¬ 
tion of 60,000. In February at Thapsus he defeated them, 
losing only 1,000 men to Metellus Scipio’s 10,000. In 
May Caesar again returned to Rome in triumph. 

The sons of Pompey, Gnaeus Pompeius and Sextus 
Pompeius, were rallying forces against Caesar and had 
raised an army in Hispania. Caesar took a small force 
of veterans to fight them. Once in Hispania he quickly 
enlisted more veterans who had settled in the region af¬ 
ter the Ilerda campaign. He amassed an army of 40,000 
to that of Pompey’s sons army of 50,000-60,000 men. 
Caesar attacked in the Battle of Munda, on March 17, 
45 b.c.e., and was able to drive Pompey’s sons’ men 
from the field. In September 45 b.c.e. Caesar returned 
to Rome, the unchallenged ruler of the Roman Repub¬ 
lic, and was given the title imperator. 

ASSASSINATION OF CAESAR 

In Rome, Caesar wrote his will, naming his great-nephew 
Octavian as his heir and adopting him as his son. By 
44 b.c.e. Caesar had been named dictator perpetuus. 
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His opponents saw this as the end of the Republic and 
the political power of the aristocracy, and a conspiracy 
grew. The assassination plans were for March 15—the 
Ides of March—when Caesar would meet the Senate. 
There were 20 men in the conspiracy. It is thought that 
Brutus went along with the assassination because he 
thought that Caesar would end the Roman Repub¬ 
lic. Caesar entered the Senate, and hired gladiators 
blocked the outside door. Trebonius detained Mark 
Antony with conversation. As Caesar approached the 
senators, he was stabbed 23 times. 

The murder of Caesar so enraged many in Rome 
that they eagerly listened to Mark Antony give a eulo¬ 
gy. Mark Antony and Octavian seized power and went 
on to avenge the death of Caesar, defeating the forces 
of Brutus and the chief conspirator, Cassius, in Greece 
before they fell out with each other. Two years after 
his death, Julius Caesar was formally declared a god as 
Divus Iulius (Divine Julius). 

See also Aeneid; Caesar, Augustus; Cato, Marcus 
Porcius (the Younger); Roman historians; Rome: 
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Cambyses II 

(c. 560-522 b.c.e.) Persian ruler 

Cambyses II was the eldest son of Cyrus II, the found¬ 
er of the Achaemenid (or Persian) Empire, whose fa¬ 
ther was Cambyses I. The exact date of his birth is not 
known but is estimated to be around 560 b.c.e., and 


he was said by the Greek writer Herodotus of Hali¬ 
carnassus to be the eldest son of Cassandane, daugh¬ 
ter of Pharnaspes, also a member of the Achaemenid 
ruling family. Cyrus took control of Babylonia in 539 
b.c.e. and returned to Ecbatana, one of the royal capi¬ 
tals, leaving his son Cambyses as his representative. 
Cambyses made his headquarters at Sippar, a town to 
the north of the city of Babylon. However, following 
his father’s policy, he was active in taking part in the 
spring New Year ceremonies that took place in Baby¬ 
lon. For eight years, on behalf of his father, Cambyses 
took charge of the area of Babylonia, and the evidence 
we have suggests a prince hard at work in his routine 
duties. 

In 530 b.c.e. his father, Cyrus, set off to solve 
problems on the northeastern border of his empire 
and, following Persian custom, appointed Cambyses 
his regent, at the same time giving him permission to 
be called king of Babylon. News of his father’s death 
in action reached Cambyses in Babylonia in September 
530 b.c.e., and he assumed the full title King of Baby¬ 
lon, King of Lands, and by local custom married his 
two sisters, Atossa and Roxana. 

The most significant event of Cambyses’ reign 
was his invasion of Egypt, which began a few years 
after his accession. Most likely before he left Persia 
for the invasion Cambyses had his brother, variously 
called Bardiya or Smerdis, quietly killed as a precau¬ 
tion against his leading a rebellion in the king’s ab¬ 
sence. Cambyses crossed the Sinai desert, Egypt’s first 
line of defense, and met the Egyptian army under the 
command of Psamtik III, at Pelusium. The battle went 
the Persian way not least because of the treachery of 
Polycrates of Samos, whose navy Psamtik erroneously 
thought he had secured but who on the day of combat 
fought for Cambyses. Heliopolis (the site of modern- 
day Cairo) was soon thereafter taken by siege, Psamtik 
fled across the river to Memphis, which early in 525 
b.c.e. was also taken, and Cambyses was proclaimed 
the new pharaoh. 

A year later Cambyses marched south down the 
Nile and occupied Thebes. From there he considered 
invading Ethiopia but decided to stop at the border, 
Ethiopia becoming a vassal state. There is much de¬ 
bate as to how Cambyses behaved toward the religion 
of the Egyptians. Herodotus claims that he commit¬ 
ted various atrocities and that this was due to Cam¬ 
byses’ being mad. However, not everyone agrees with 
Herodotus, and it is very possible that what Herodotus 
records is propaganda against Cambyses after Darius 
I’s accession in 522 b.c.e. 
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In the spring of 522 b.c.e. a man called Gaumata, 
claiming to be Cambyses’ brother Bardiya, seized the 
Achaemenid throne. Cambyses began the journey back 
to Persia to deal with the usurper but died early on 
in the journey. Whether his death was from suicide or 
from accidental poisoning following a sword wound is 
still debated. 

See also Babylon, later periods; Ethiopia, ancient; 
Fertile Crescent; Marathon, Battle of; Medes, Per¬ 
sians, and Elamites; Persepolis, Susa, and Ecbatana; 
Persian invasions. 

Further reading: Olmstead, A. T. History of the Persian 
Empire. Chicago: Phoenix Books, University of Chicago 
Press, 1959; Wiesehofer, Josef. Ancient Persia: From 5S0 
BC to 650 AD. London: I. B. Tauris, 1996. 

Andrew Pettman 

Cappadocians 

(third-fourth centuries C.E.) 

Cappadocia, a Roman province from 17 c.e., became 
Christianized in the second century c.e. Cappadocia 
was a rural province, and its capital Mazica, later called 
Caesarea, was its only major city. Characteristic of the¬ 
ology in Cappadocia was the early influence of Ori- 
gen on the third-century Cappadocian church leaders 
Alexander (after 212 c.e., bishop of Jerusalem and a 
friend of Origen) and Firmilian, the bishop of Caesarea 
(230-269 c.e.). Origen himself escaped to Cappadocia 
during the persecution of Maximinus Thrax (235-238 
C.E.). His impact remained present in the work of the 
Cappadocian writers Basil the Great, his brother 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory Nazianzus. 

Basil became bishop of Caesarea in 370 c.e., hav¬ 
ing studied rhetoric and other disciplines at home in 
Caesarea, Constantinople, and Athens. In Athens he 
met Gregory Nazianzus, who would become a lifelong 
friend and ally against the neo-Arian writers Eunomius 
and Aetius. From a tour of the Christian monasteries 
in the Near East after 355 c.e., he gained his lifelong 
devotion to the ascetic life and concern for monastics. 
This experience and encouragement from his sister Ma- 
crina, who sometimes is spoken of as “the fourth Cap¬ 
padocian theologian,” persuaded him to be baptized. 
As successor of Eusebius of Caesarea, Basil was active 
in theological, political, and ecclesiastical conflicts. His 
fight against the neo-Arians gained him the opposition 
of the Arian emperor Valens (364-378 c.e.), who di¬ 


vided the province of Cappadocia in two. A struggle 
with the Arian bishop Anthimus of Tyana over the 
control of churches in this new province ensued. Ba¬ 
sil ordained his brother Gregory to the see of Nyssa 
(nominally now under Anthimus’s control). Unsuccess¬ 
fully he also attempted to ordain Gregory Nazianzus 
to the see of Sasima. Basil was also embroiled in a con¬ 
troversy with the Arian bishop Eustathius of Sebaste, 
who had mentored Basil. Basil died in 379, leaving the 
resolution of the neo-Arian crisis to the two Cappado¬ 
cian Gregories. 

Basil’s brother Gregory of Nyssa (c. 331-395 c.e.) 
assumed the mantle of the struggle against the neo- 
Arians after Basil’s death. His theological position was 
critical at the Council of Constantinople (381). There 
the anti-Arian emperor Theodosius I declared com¬ 
munion with Gregory one of the conditions for ortho¬ 
doxy. Gregory traveled to Arabia and Jerusalem to 
mediate ecclesiastical disputes. His writings addressed 
questions of the Trinitarian controversies ( Against Eu¬ 
nomius, Ad Petrum, Refutatio confessionis Eunomii) 
and argued against the Christology of Apollinaris (Ad 
Theophilum, Adversus Apollinaristas , Antirheticus ad- 
versus Apollinarem). He composed a hagiobiography 
of his sister, the Life of Macrina. His theology owes 
much to Platonism, Neoplatonism, and Origen. 
His writings assert both the full divinity and the full 
humanity of Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth, although 
in opposition to Origen and Neoplatonism he rejected 
the preexistence of souls. His writings exhibited great 
influence on the thought of speculative theologians 
such as john damascene, Gregory Palamas, and Duns 
Scotus. 

Basil and Gregory’s friend, Gregory Nazianzus 
(c. 329-390), was bishop of Constantinople (379— 
381) and represented the imperial city at the Council 
of Constantinople. Gregory’s opponents among the 
Alexandrian and Macedonian bishops objected to his 
appointment to Constantinople, and Gregory, citing 
poor health, returned to Nazianzus. He was eventu¬ 
ally persuaded to become bishop of that city (Basil 
had appointed him as auxiliary bishop earlier). In 384 
he left Nazianzus and returned to his family estate in 
Arianzus, where he devoted himself to writing until 
his death in 390. Gregory’s Orations are among his 
most important works, most of which were delivered 
for festivals. As a theologian, Gregory opposed the as¬ 
sumptions of the Eunomians that language was a God- 
given system, that names were the only way of access 
to the essence of the thing named, and that statements 
about God’s essence were a matter of logical inference. 
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Gregory contended that God is known only insofar 
as he has revealed himself to humanity. Like the other 
Cappadocians, Gregory expressed the single nature 
of the Trinitarian Godhead—Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit—and the full humanity and divinity of Christ. 
Gregory maintained that the Son of God became hu¬ 
man so that human beings could participate in God’s 
divinity. Gregory’s other writings include a collection 
of his letters, which he assembled before his death. 

See also Arianism; Christian Dualism (Gnosticism); 
Christianity, early; Greek Church; Latin Church; 

MONASTICISM. 

Further reading: Holman, Susan R. The Hungry Are Dying: 
Beggars and Bishops in Roman Cappadocia. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2001; Meredith, Anthony. The Cappado¬ 
cians. Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1995; 
Van Dam, Raymond. Families and Friends in Late Roman 
Cappadocia. Philadelphia: University of Philadelphia Press, 
2003. 

Robert R. Phenix, Jr. 

Caracalla, Edict of (212 c.e.) 

The Roman emperor Caracalla (or Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus) issued the Edict of Caracalla, also known 
as the Constitutio Antoniniana or Edict of Antoninus, 
in 212 c.e. Prior to this Roman citizenship had been 
highly treasured and was extended only to people from 
Rome, children of existing citizens, and people who 
had served a term in the military, being gradually ex¬ 
tended to cover all the freeborn people in the Italian 
peninsula. The Edict of Caracalla extended Roman 
citizenship to include all freeborn men throughout the 
Roman Empire and gave all freeborn women in the 
empire the same rights as Roman women. 

Caracalla was born in Gaul in 186 c.e., the son 
of the future emperor Septimus Severus. When Cara¬ 
calla was born he was called Lucius Septimius Bassia- 
nus, and when he was seven, his name was changed to 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to emphasize his family’s 
connection with the late emperor Marcus Aurelius. 
Caracalla was a nickname given to him when he was 
a young man on account of the Gallic hooded tunic 
that he often wore. Caracalla’s father had become 
emperor in 193 and died in 211. Caracalla and his 
brother Publius Septimius Antoninius Geta became 
co-emperors, but Caracalla was anxious to reign by 
himself, and Geta and his own father-in-law, Gaius 


Fulvius Plautianus, were both murdered soon after¬ 
ward. The method by which Caracalla came to power 
led to public criticism, and a satire play was produced 
in the city of Alexandria in Egypt. In 215 Caracalla 
killed a deputation from the city and then let his sol¬ 
diers slaughter up to 20,000 people in Alexandria. 
Caracalla had once been told by his father to look after 
the army, and to this end he gave the legionnaires pay 
of 675-750 denarii (raised from 500 denarii), as well 
as other benefits. This was largely because the period 
before Caracalla become emperor had been one of sig¬ 
nificant inflation. Caracalla not only ensured that were 
the salaries raised, but also soldiers were partially paid 
in kind—with food and materials—which would obvi¬ 
ously not be affected by price rises. This was meant 
not only to reward the soldiers and ensure their loyalty 
but also to try to get more people to join the Roman 
army. This has long been suggested as one of the rea¬ 
sons for Caracalla’s edict. However, there were more 
pressing reasons. There had not been enough money 
in the treasury for the pay rise for the soldiers, so the 
silver content in Roman coins was lowered by a quar¬ 
ter. The real reason for the edict can clearly be seen as 
being connected with revenue raising. 

Traditionally Roman citizens were freeborn people 
who lived in the city of Rome. In addition, descendants 
of Roman citizens around the empire had citizenship, 
along with men who had served in the army (as was 
the case during the Roman Republic) and also auxil¬ 
iaries (from the reign of Augustus). The Romans also 
allowed client kings, nobles, and others to become Ro¬ 
man citizens. In Acts of the Apostles, Paul proclaims 
his Roman citizenship several times. 

As well as the obvious advantages in being a Ro¬ 
man citizen, there were several disadvantages. All Ro¬ 
man citizens paid two taxes from which noncitizens 
were exempt. The first was inheritance taxes, which 
were paid by the beneficiaries on the death of some¬ 
body who left them money or property. Initially in the 
Roman Empire it was impractical to levy inheritance 
taxes on everybody, but by the time of Caracalla there 
was a large middle class in the empire and well-regu¬ 
lated methods of collecting taxes. The other tax that 
was levied on Roman citizens was an indirect tax when 
slaves were emancipated. Because of inflation, the 
monetary value of slaves had risen, and with growing 
affluence, more masters were freeing their slaves, who 
often continued to work for them; many slaves were 
able to buy their own freedom. 

Caracalla was also responsible for the building of 
a large complex in Rome that became known as the 
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Baths Carthage 69 of Caracalla. However, he became 
increasingly unpopular with many in the Roman Em¬ 
pire. He was killed on April 8, 217, at Harran, Par- 
thia. The account by Cassius Dio says that he was slain 
when he was relieving himself, with a single stroke of 
the sword. 

See also Rome: buildings, engineers; Rome: govern¬ 
ment. 

Further reading: Birley, Anthony, ed. Lives of the Later Cae¬ 
sars. Harmondsworth, UK: Penguin, 1976; Grant, Michael. 
The Roman Emperors. London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1996. 

Justin Corfield 

Carthage 

The city of Carthage in North Africa (modern-day 
Tunisia) was the capital of the Carthaginian empire that 
controlled parts of the Mediterranean from the seventh 
century b.c.e. until it was destroyed in 146 b.c.e. Tradi¬ 
tion has the city founded by Queen Dido, from Tyre, 
a Phoenician city in modern-day Lebanon. According 
to that legend, after Troy was sacked by the Greeks, 
Prince Aeneas fled by sea and was shipwrecked there. 
Queen Dido fell in love with him, but his destiny was to 
found Rome. Roman historians give different dates for 
the founding of Carthage. Timaeus gives c. 814 b.c.e., 
but Apion states 751 b.c.e. The earliest known tombs 
date from 725-700 b.c.e. 

Carthage was founded for trade, which created 
great wealth and helped it to dominate parts of North 
Africa and the central and eastern Mediterranean. 
Metals from North Africa were traded for wine, cloth, 
and pottery. By the sixth century b.c.e. it was ruled by 
an aristocratic oligarchy through a senate. 

Carthaginian trade in Sicily and Italy led to clash¬ 
es with the Greeks and the Etruscans. Carthage oc¬ 
cupied the island of Ibiza off the Mediterranean coast 
of Iberia in 591 b.c.e, and in the 540s b.c.e. it con¬ 
quered Sardinia. 

The city lay on a peninsula in the gulf of Tunis. 
The Greek historian Appian recorded that it had three 
rows of walls each 45 feet tall and 30 feet wide, with 
barracks for 24,000 men and stables for 4,000 horses 
and 300 elephants. Carthage had two great harbors 
between the peninsula and the mainland. Large iron 
chains could be raised at the mouth of the harbor as 
protection from attacks. Vessels came from all parts of 


the Mediterranean and the Atlantic coasts of Africa, 
Spain, France and Britain. They had trade in Tyrian 
royal purple dye, Tyrian royal blue dye, and dyed fab¬ 
rics, tin for bronze, silver, gold, lumber, wine, cloth, 
pottery, carpets, jewelry, lamps, and other goods. Be¬ 
yond this harbor was the military harbor. The entrance 
was narrow with a tall watchtower overlooking the 
harbors and sea. The Greek writer Appian reported 
that 220 ships could be accommodated. 

The First Punic War broke out with Rome over dis¬ 
putes in Sicily regarding control of the city of Messana 
(modern, Messina, Sicily) in 265 b.c.e. The Romans sent 
a force to Africa. At the Battle of Tunes (Tunis) in 255 
b.c.e., near the city of Carthage, the Carthaginians, with 
Greek mercenaries, destroyed the Roman army. The de¬ 
feat of Rome left Carthage safe. Carthage was forced to 
leave Sicily after its navy was defeated in 241 b.c.e. 

Romans captured the island of Sardinia in 238 
b.c.e. Carthage then focused on Iberian Peninsula 
territory. There the Carthaginians built the city of 
New Carthage (present-day Cartagena). From there 
Commander Hamilcar Barca and his son Hannibal 
launched an attack on Rome in the Second Punic War 
in 219 b.c.e. Roman commander Scipio landed in 
North Africa in 204 b.c.e. Hannibal’s army of 18,000 
men left Italy for Carthage and raised a large army. 
He met the Romans and Numidians near Carthage at 
Zama in 202 b.c.e. Hannibal was defeated. The Ro¬ 
mans forced the city to hand over all its warships and 
elephants and pay a massive indemnity to Rome. In 
146 b.c.e. Roman forces leveled Carthage and then 
plowed the fields with salt so that no one could grow 
food there and rebuild. Later, Rome built Colonia Julia 
Carthago, the capital of Roman Africa. 

See also Aeneid ; Phoenician colonies; Syracuse. 

Further reading: Charles-Picard, Gilbert, and Colette 
Charles-Picard. Daily Life in Carthage at the Time of Han¬ 
nibal. London: George Allen and Unwin, 1961;-. The 

Life and Death of Carthage. London: Sidgwick and Jack- 
son, 1968; de Beer, Sir Gavin. Hannibal: The Struggle for 
Power in the Mediterranean. London: Thames and Hud¬ 
son, 1969; Khun de Prorok, Count Byron. “Ancient Car¬ 
thage in the Light of Modern Excavation.” National Geo¬ 
graphic (April 1924); Livy. Rome and the Mediterranean. 

Harmondsworth, UK: Penguin Books, 1976; -. The 

War with Hannibal. Harmondsworth, UK: Penguin Books, 
1965; Warmington, B. H. Carthage. London: Robert Hale, 
1960. 
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caste 

Caste, or class, is English for the Sanskrit word varna, 
which categorizes the Hindus of India into four broad 
classifications. The Rig-Veda, the holiest text of Hin¬ 
duism, mentions many occupations and divides the 
Aryan people into broad categories. For example, the 
Hymn of the Primeval Man in the Rig-Veda says: 

When they divided the Man, 

Into how many parts did they divide him? 
What was his mouth, what were his arms, 
What were his thighs and feet called? 

The brahman was his mouth, 

Of his arms was made the warrior, 

His thighs became the vaisya, 

Of his feet the sudra was born. 

Early Aryan society already had class divisions. In 
India the class stratification became more rigid due to 
color consciousness—differences in skin color between 
the Indo-European Aryans and the indigenous peo¬ 
ples—thus the use of the word varna, which originally 
meant “covering,” associated with the color of the skin 
covering people’s bodies to differentiate the status of 
different categories of people. The four varna, or broad 
classifications of peoples of India, were as follows: 

1. Brahman-, priests, teachers, and intellectuals 
who presided at religious ceremonies, studied, 
and transmitted religious knowledge. 

2. Kshatriya : warriors, princes, and political lead¬ 
ers, the people who spearheaded the invasion 
and settlement of northern India and ruled the 
land. 

3. Vaisya-. landowners, artisans, and all free peo¬ 
ple of Aryan society. 

4. Sudra-. dasas, or indigenous people, who were 
dark skinned and became serfs and servants. 

The idea of varna became deeply embedded in 
Aryan, and later Hindu, society. When Aryan religious 
concepts later spread to Dravidian southern India, 
sharp distinctions were also enforced there between 
the three higher (or Aryan) castes and sudras. 

The three high, or Aryan, castes were called “twice 
born,” because of a sacred thread ceremony or religious 
birth as they entered manhood, which gave them access 
to Vedic lore and rituals. Sudras were not eligible, which 
justified their exclusion from certain religious rites, and 
their low status. The Rig-Veda did not mention “un¬ 


touchables” as a group of people. However, early Ary¬ 
ans were deeply concerned with ritual pollution, which 
was likely the origin of the Untouchables. A subclass of 
Untouchables emerged, who performed “unclean” tasks, 
such as handling the carcasses of dead animals, tanning, 
and sweeping dirt and ashes from cremation grounds. 

After the late Vedic age Indians defined caste much 
more narrowly. Besides belonging to a caste, each per¬ 
son belonged to a jati, which was defined as belonging 
to endogamous groups related by birth (marriage is only 
legitimate to members within the group), commensal- 
ity (food can only be received between members of the 
same or a higher group), and craft exclusiveness (craft 
or profession can only be inherited; no one can take up 
another profession). Thus in operation the caste or class 
system was a combination of varna and jati systems. 

Caste had its origins in the class and occupational 
groups in early Aryan society. It acquired a deep color 
consciousness as it broadened to include the people of 
the Indus civilization and other indigenous people 
the Aryans encountered as they expanded throughout 
northern India. It continued to develop over the suc¬ 
ceeding centuries as a result of association between 
many racial groups into a single social system. 

See also Aryan invasion; Vedas. 

Further reading: Dutt, Nripendra K. Origins and Growth of 
Caste in India. Calcutta, India: Firma K.L. Mukhopadhy- 
ay, 1968; Gupta, A. R. Caste Hierarchy and Social Change 
(A Study of Myth and Reality). New Delhi, India: Jyostna 
Prakashan, 1984; Jaiswal, Suvira. Caste, Origin, Function 
and Dimension of Change. New Delhi, India: Manohar 
Publications, 1998. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (the Younger) 

(95-46 b.c.e.) Roman statesman 

The great-grandson of the legendary Marcus Porcius 
Cato (the Censor), the younger Cato, orphaned at an 
early age, received his education through his maternal 
uncle, Marcus Livius Drusus, and steeped his mind in 
Stoicism and politics. As a good practitioner of Stoic 
philosophy, he subjected himself to the most rigorous 
of physical disciplines, ate sparingly, and lived simply. 

Cato’s military career began with his service in 72 
b.c.e. during the Servile War against Spartacus and 
his followers. As a military tribune in Macedonia in 
67 b.c.e., he served alongside his men and shared in 
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their hardships and sacrifices. While in Macedonia, his 
brother Caepio died, and he journeyed to the Middle 
East, probably in an attempt to assuage his grief. When 
Cato returned to Rome in 64 b.c.e. he won election as a 
quaestor, dealing with the financial interests of the Ro¬ 
man state. Known for his honesty and integrity, Cato 
discovered that former quaestors had participated in 
fraud and murder, and he responded to the revelations 
by promptly bringing the offenders to justice. He left of¬ 
fice amid much public praise and gratitude. 

In 63 b.c.e. Cato won election to the tribune of the 
plebs, an office devised to protect the plebeians (the less 
privileged) from arbitrary treatment by the patrician 
(privileged) class. Once in office Cato fought Julius 
Caesar at every opportunity, disliking Casear’s mor¬ 
als and actions. Caesar, in turn, had Cato arrested for 
obstructionism. Once released, Cato attempted to stop 
Caesar from receiving a five-year appointment as a pro¬ 
vincial governor, but to no avail. Pompey also stood in 
opposition to Cato, but rather than continually battle 
his adversary, Pompey proposed an alliance through 
marriage to one of Cato’s relatives. Cato, believing it 
was simply a way for Pompey to gain political influ¬ 
ence, would not permit the marriage. It may have been, 
as Plutarch implies in his brief biography of Cato, a 
fatal mistake, because Pompey then married Caesar’s 
daughter, Julia, a union that cemented the relationship 
between the two leaders—a relationship that eventually 
destroyed constitutional government in Rome. 

In 58 b.c.e. Clodius, a tribune, hoping to rid Rome 
of the troublesome Cato, appointed him governor of 
Cyprus. As governor, Cato was meticulous in his re¬ 
cord keeping and was fiscally responsible. He returned 
to Rome two years later amid great accolades for his 
service in Cyprus. In 54 b.c.e., as the First Triumvi¬ 
rate disintegrated, Cato became a praetor, an official 
in charge of judicial affairs, and used his office to halt 
Caesar’s schemes. In 53 b.c.e. Cato lost an election for 
one of the two consulships and then retired from public 
service. When one of the consuls, Crassus, died at Car- 
rhae that summer, Cato chose to accept Pompey as sole 
consul of the state. Civil war ensued in 49 b.c.e., and 
Caesar’s army crossed the Rubicon bound for Rome. 
Cato took command of the Republican forces in Sicily, 
but outnumbered, he left the island without fighting a 
battle and then chose to follow Pompey to Greece. 

Caesar defeated Pompey’s forces at Pharsalus on 
August 9, 48 b.c.e., and shortly after the debacle, the 
Egyptians assassinated Pompey as he disembarked on 
their shores. Cato and the military commander, Quin¬ 
tus Caecilius Metellius Pius Scipio, fled to Africa and 


continued to resist Caesar from Utica. Caesar pursued 
Cato and his allies; in February 46 b.c.e., Caesar de¬ 
feated Scipio’s forces at the Battle of Thapsus. When 
Cato received word of Scipio’s defeat in 46 b.c.e., he 
chose to commit suicide rather than live under the rule 
of Caesar. Remembered for his Stoic lifestyle, integrity, 
and Republican ideals, Cato fought until the day of his 
death to preserve the Roman Republic and remains for 
many a model of virtue in public service. 

See also Rome: government. 

Further reading: Boatwright, Mary T., Daniel J. Gargola, 
and Richard J. A. Talbert. The Romans: From Village to 
Empire, a History of Ancient Rome from the Earliest Times 
to Constantine. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004; 
Chilver, G. E. F., and M. T. Griffin. “Cato the Younger.” In 
S. Hornblower and A. Spawforth, eds. The Oxford Com¬ 
panion to Classical Civilization. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1998; Plutarch. Cato the Younger. London: London 
Association of Classical Teachers, 1984. 

James S. Baugess 

cave paintings 

The oldest known cave paintings were found in the 
Chauvet Cave, located in southeast France. Discov¬ 
ered in 1994, the cave was filled with images of di¬ 
verse animal species, including rhinoceroses, cats, and 
bears. Radiocarbon dating showed the images to be 
more than 30,000 years old. 

Eliette Brunei Deschamps, Jean-Marie Chauvet, 
and Christian Hillaire discovered the Chauvet Cave. 
This group previously discovered other decorated caves 
in the region, including Les Deux-Ouvertures, Le Cade, 
the Grotte du Louo'f, and the Caverne de Poitiers. The 
Chauvet Cave stretches more than 1,700 feet, larger 
than any previous cave painting discovery. Some of 
the images they found were of bears, panthers, cacti, 
handprints, horses, and lions. In addition to the paint¬ 
ed images, engravings were found, including horses 
and mammoths. The images were, for the most part, 
natural and realistic looking and easily recognizable. 
Perspective was used as well. Some of the walls were 
prepared by scraping so the images would stand out 
better, and scraping was also used to add contours and 
highlighting. In Chauvet, like most other caves with 
prehistoric art, it is clear that not only was there more 
than one artist; different paintings were done at differ¬ 
ent times, often many years apart. 
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Ancient Celtic dolmen ivere slabs of rock built to protect the dead 
from the elements, as this one at Poulnabroun in Ireland shows. 


The Lascaux Cave, located in south-central France, 
was discovered in 1940. Like the Chauvet Cave, it has 
many chambers. The first chamber is the “Hall of Bulls,” 
whose walls are covered with giant bulls, cows, stags, 
horses, and a figure thought to be a unicorn. This cave 
also has an image of a dead man, the reason of which is 
unknown. The Lascaux painters, like those in Chauvet, 
took advantage of the natural coloring in rocks, allow¬ 
ing colors like red, black, and yellow to be used. Radio¬ 
carbon analysis puts the paintings at Lascaux between 
15,000 and 13,500 b.c.e. 

The Altamira Cave, located in northern Spain, was 
originally discovered in 1868, but it was not until 1879 
that its images were noticed. It was not until 1901, when 
other caves were discovered, that Altamira was revisited. 
This time the importance of the discovery was acknowl¬ 
edged, as the cave contained some 100 figures, including 
bison, horses, deer, wild boar, and handprints. 

Why prehistoric peoples decided to create images in 
caves is a matter of conjecture. Different theories pose 
that the paintings were magical, intended to exercise 
control over what was depicted in the images. In addi¬ 
tion, there is the thought that these images were simply 
representations. Other questions include dating and au¬ 
thenticity. The use of carbon dating, which measures the 
amount of carbon 14 remaining in organic materials, 
charcoal, bones, or cinders, leads to an approximation 
of age; however, there is a margin of error. 

Whatever the reason prehistoric man decided to 
put images on the walls of caves, it remains a fascinat¬ 


ing aspect of human culture and nature. The major¬ 
ity of prehistoric cave paintings have been found in 
western Europe, but others have been found in Russia, 
Africa, Oceania, and possibly Brazil. 

See also Paleolithic age. 

Further reading: Bahn, Paul G. The Cambridge Illustrated 
History of Prehistoric Art. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1998; Brown, G. Baldwin. The Art of the Cave 
Dweller: A Study of the Earliest Artistic Activities of Man. 
Edinburgh, Scotland: T.A. Constable, 1928; Chauvet, Jean- 
Marie, Eliette Brunei Deschamps, and Christian Hillaire. 
Dawn of Art: The Chatwet Cave—The Oldest Known 
Paintings in the World. New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1996; 
Luquet, G. H. The Art and Religion of Fossil Man. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1930; Moulin, Raoul- 
Jean. Prehistoric Painting. London: Heron Books, 1965. 

James E. Seelye, Jr. 

Celts 

The Celts were a tribal people of the Bronze and Iron 
Ages united by a common language, culture, and art. 
They lived throughout Europe. Most were eventually 
conquered by the Romans and became a part of the Ro¬ 
man Empire. Many unconquered areas have retained 
their separate language and culture for centuries. Ireland 
and parts of France, England, Wales, and Scotland can 
claim to be largely Celtic to this day. Language studies 
indicate that the Celts were an Indo-European group, 
first identified in Switzerland and Germany. 

The first written references to Celts come from the 
Greeks in 630-600 b.c.e., who describe the Keltoi as 
mining and trading silver from the Iberian Peninsula. 
The period of Celtic history from the fifth through the 
first century b.c.e. is called La Tene, after a village on 
Lake Neuchatel in Switzerland, where ancient pilings 
leading into the lake prompted excavations in the mid- 
19th century. Swords, shields, pins, razors, cauldrons, 
and even human remains were found buried in the silt 
of the lake, and many artifacts were decorated with 
graceful curving lines, whimsical faces, and plant mo¬ 
tifs. The La Tene art style, since found in graves and 
monuments throughout the Celtic world, displayed the 
creativity and technical sophistication of the Celts. 

Before and during the La Tene period, Celts had 
migrated, tribe by tribe, throughout Europe. By the 
seventh century b.c.e. they moved south through the 
Alps and into the Po Valley of Italy, where the Boii, In- 
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subres, and Senones tribes of Celts attacked Etruscan 
cities. Romans intervened as the Celts continued south 
but were defeated at the Battle of Allia in 390 b.c.e., af¬ 
ter which the Senones, under the command of Brennus, 
sacked Rome and occupied the city for seven months. 
At that point Brennus accepted a bribe of 100 pounds 
of gold to leave, though Celtic forces harried the city 
for the next 50 years. Other Celtic tribes lived in the 
Russian steppes by the mid-fourth century b.c.e. and 
were well established on the Balkan borders of Alexan¬ 
der the Great’s empire. They conquered Thrace and 
set up a Celtic dynasty to rule there through most of 
the third century b.c.e. This century marked the height 
of Celtic power and dominion. The Celts had no em¬ 
pire, but independent tribes, some with populations in 
the hundreds of thousands, controlled much of Europe 
from the far west to the Black Sea. To the west the min¬ 
ers and artisans of Britain, Ireland, Spain, and Brittany 
traded in metals for centuries before being identified as 
Celtic. The tribal names that were eventually used to 
identify them during the La Tene period (for instance, 
the Iceni and Veneti) do not reveal whether the people 
were indigenous or conquered indigenous groups or 
mixed with them. It is possible that these populations 
of these places considered themselves Celtic throughout 
the first millennium b.c.e. 

Their enemies’ writings describe bloodthirsty savag¬ 
es whose cruelty knew no bounds. However, Celtic tribes 
could not have existed for centuries in their lands if they 
did nothing but wage war. Graves and offering pits with 
spectacular weaponry point to a war-like people, but 
archaeologists find evidence of family homesteads with 
marked fields with grazing land. Like most Iron Age 
people, the Celts worshipped and sacrificed to a myriad 
of gods, many local and unique. Their learned class— 
the Druids —were masters of astronomy, mathematics, 
philosophy, medicine, and history; they scorned writing 
and put their faith in training the memory. Celtic wom¬ 
en had more options and independence than women 
in Greece or Rome; writers such as Diodorus, Siculus, 
and Tacitus describe women who fought as warriors or 
served as tribal rulers. 

Celtic warriors were renowned for being terrify¬ 
ing, functioning as independent fighters, and seeking 
to enhance personal reputations for heroics and glory. 
Many of these fighters would prove their skills by 
forgoing the lightest of Celtic armor and shields. Op¬ 
posing armies would often be faced with the frighten¬ 
ing psychological warfare of fierce, crazed, unclothed 
long-haired barbarians. They were also known for a 
frightening habit of collecting heads. 


Roman armies conquered the Celts or Gauls of 
northern Italy, warring from 225 b.c.e. through 190 

b. c.e. The Dacians defeated the Celts of Bohemia in 
60 b.c.e. Julius Caesar took western Iberia and then 
chronicled his conquests of the Celts or Gauls in The 
Gallic Wars. His siege of Alesia in the Auvergne re¬ 
gion, capturing tribal king Vercingetorix, completed 
his victories in 52 b.c.e. In the reign of Claudius, in 43 

c. e., much of Britain was conquered. The Celtic queen 
Boudicca led a major, but unsuccessful, revolt in 61 
c.e. After earlier wars with Rome and Pontus, Celtic 
Galatia was absorbed into Cappadocia in 74 c.e. and a 
process of Romanization in Gaul occurred as in other 
Celtic lands. Ireland was not conquered and remained 
independent and Celtic for centuries. It later adopted 
Christianity and writing. The few Irish books that have 
survived provide an account of ancient myths, poems, 
legal codes, and cultural practices of the Celts. 

See also Carthage; Indo-Europeans; late barbar¬ 
ians; Roman historians. 

Further reading: Caesar, Julius. The Gallic War. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1979; Cunliffe, Barry. The 
Ancient Celts. New York: Oxford University Press, 1997; 
Ellis, Peter Berresford. The Celts: A History. New York: 

Carroll and Graf Publishers, 2004; -. The Druids. 

London: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1994; James, Simon. The World 
of the Celts. London: Thames and Hudson, 1993; Wilcox, 
Peter. Rome’s Enemies (2:) Gallic and British Celts. Oxford: 
Osprey Publishing, 1985. 

VlCKEY KALAMBAKAL 

Ceylon 

Ceylon was the name of the Democratic Socialist Re¬ 
public of Sri Lanka before 1972. It is an island nation 
off the southeast coast of the Indian subcontinent, lo¬ 
cated in the tropics. Ceylon was also known in an¬ 
cient times as Sinhale, Lanka, Lankadeepa, Simoun- 
dou, Taprobane, Serendib, and Selan. Some scholars 
and historians believe that Prince Vijaya migrated to 
Sri Lanka from Orissa, in northeastern India, some¬ 
time during the sixth century b.c.e. Some contest the 
date and believe the origins date back some 25,000 
years more. They believe that the Indian princes, or 
veddas, ruled Sri Lanka much earlier. Ceylon’s origin 
is discussed in the Mahavamsa, which gives a com¬ 
plete history of the region. This manuscript describes 
the Sinhalese kingdom started by King Vijaya and his 
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followers in the sixth century b.c.e. Vijaya’s minis¬ 
ter, Anuradha, founded the settlement of Anuradha- 
gamma, which later became known as Anuradhapura, 
and the center of government for Ceylon. Archaeo¬ 
logical evidence contradicts this version by unearthing 
evidence of continuous established settlement in the 
region by peoples with knowledge of animal domes¬ 
tication, agriculture, and the use of metals from the 
10th century b.c.e. onward. 

Buddhism arrived on the island in the third century 
b.c.e. with the coming of Arahath Mahinda Thero, 
a missionary of Indian emperor Ashoka. Buddhism 
thrived, and a sophisticated system of irrigation be¬ 
came the pillars of classical Sinhalese tribes from 200 
b.c.e. until 1200 c.e. 

The origin of the Tamil presence in Ceylon is un¬ 
clear. South Indian princes and kings invaded Sri Lanka 
on a number of occasions. Occasionally, those attacks 
resulted in Tamil control of the island for extended pe¬ 
riods. Many Sinhala rulers were known for expelling 
the Tamil invasions and reestablishing authentic Sri 
Lankan rule. Cinnamon, which is native to Sri Lanka, 
was in use in ancient Egypt in about 1500 b.c.e., sug¬ 
gesting that there were trading links with the island. A 
large settlement appears to have been founded before 
900 b.c.e. at the site of Anuradhapura and signs of an 
Iron Age culture have been found there. 

Ceylon was known to the Greeks and to the Romans, 
who called it Taprobane, probably after Tambapanni. In 
the first century b.c.e., the king sent an embassy to the 
Roman emperor Claudius. Anuradhapura remained 
Sri Lanka’s royal capital until the eighth century c.e., 
when Polonnaruwa replaced it. Tamil people from In¬ 
dia began to arrive in Sri Lanka as early as the third 
century b.c.e., and there were repeated wars between 
the Sinhalese and Indian invaders. For much of the first 
millennium c.e., the island was controlled by various 
Tamil princes. The island was known to the Persians 
and Arabs as Serendib and features in the Sindbad sto¬ 
ries in the famous 1001 Nights. 

See also Indo-Europeans; Indus civilization. 

Further reading: Amunugama, E. M. C. The History of 
Ancient Aryan Tribes in Sri Lanka. J.R. Jayewardene Cul¬ 
tural Center, 1994; DeSilva, Chandra Richard. Sri Lanka, 
A History. New York: Advent Books, 1987; DeSilva, K. M. 
A History of Sri Lanka. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1981; Elettiaratchi, S. B. Social and Cultural History 
of Ancient Sri Lanka. Delhi: Sri Satguru Publications, 1988. 

Steve Napier 


Chandragupta II 

(r. c. 375-415 c.e.) Indian ruler 

Chandragupta II was the third ruler of the Gupta 
Empire of India. He reigned when the Gupta dynasty 
reached its zenith of power, and Indian classical cul¬ 
ture was at its high watermark. He ruled all northern 
India except the northwest and central India down to 
the Deccan Plateau. The Gupta dynasty was founded 
in 320 C.E. when a north Indian prince named Chan¬ 
dragupta crowned himself Great King of Kings in the 
ancient Mauryan capital Pataliputra. The dynasty 
was consolidated by his son, Samudragupta, but 
reached its peak under the founder’s grandson, Chan¬ 
dragupta II. 

Whereas the Greek ambassador Megasthenes 
wrote an account of India under Emperor Chandra¬ 
gupta Maurya in the fourth century b.c.e., a Chinese 
Buddhist monk named Fa Xian (Fa-hsien) did so for 
fifth-century c.e. India. Fa Xian traveled around In¬ 
dia for six years during Chandragupta II’s reign and 
recorded his impressions; his work, A Record of Bud¬ 
dhist Kingdoms, has survived. He found Patalipu- 
tra a rich city where hospitals provided care for the 
poor without charge. Buddhism still flourished, but 
Hinduism was regaining vitality. He also noted the 
presence of Untouchables on the edges of cities, car¬ 
rying out menial tasks and having to sound gongs as 
they walked to warn others of their polluting presence. 
He admired the piety and prosperity of Indians and the 
leniency of Indian laws. A passage from his work said: 
“The king governs without decapitation or [other] cor¬ 
poral punishments. Criminals are simply fined, lightly 
or heavily, according to the circumstances [of each 
case]... Throughout the country the people do not kill 
any living things, nor eat onion or garlic... they do not 
keep pigs and fowls, and do not sell live cattle; in the 
market there are no butchers’ shops and no dealers in 
intoxicating drink... [In the towns] the inhabitants are 
rich and prosperous, and vie with one another in the 
practice of benevolence and righteousness.” 

The Gupta era was noted for its artistic refinement, 
the excellence of its bronze sculptures, and architec¬ 
ture, including magnificent temples and cave temples. 
Indian merchants and missionaries traveled widely by 
sea in Southeast Asia and by land via the Silk Road to 
Central Asia and China. Chandragupta II’s reign rep¬ 
resented the apogee of the Gupta dynasty. 

Further reading: Legge, James, ed. and trans. A Record of 
Buddhist Kingdoms. Reprint, New York: Paragon Books, 
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1965; Majumdar, R. C. An Advanced History of India. Lon¬ 
don: Macmillan, 1958. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Chang'an 

Chang’an (Ch’ang-an), literally “Perpetual Peace,” was 
the largest city in the world of its time, boasting a pop¬ 
ulation of over a million by the eighth century c.E. and 
covering nearly 32% sq. miles. Chang’an actually refers 
to two cities. The first capital city, typically called “Han 
Chang’an” because of its construction during the Han 
dynasty, was built in 202 b.c.e. The famous emperor 
Han Wudi (Han Wu-ti) was known to have built gor¬ 
geous palaces there. The so-called Early, or Western, 
Han dynasty ended in 9 c.E., and China was ruled by 
a Chinese nobleman, Wang Mang, whose reign lasted 
until 25 c.E., when rebels killed him and burned down 
Chang’an. The first city was abandoned and the capital 
of the Later, or Eastern, Han dynasty was relocated to 
the ancient capital city Luoyang (Loyang). 

The capital city remained in Luoyang until the 
beginning of the Sui dynasty in 580 C.E. Emperor 
Wendi, the first of the Sui emperors, commissioned 
the building of a new Chang’an in 582-583 c.E., a 
declaration he made from the old Han Chang’an. 
The new Chang’an, much like its Han cousin, was 
built using a mix of geomancy, feng shui, matching 
topography to the hexagrams in the Yi Jing (I Ching), 
and comparing city design to the position of the stars. 
Therefore the city was split into two symmetrical 
halves with avenues running east to west and north to 
south forming wards, or city blocks. The palace city, 
primary residence of the emperors, was located at the 
northernmost point of the city, a location that rep¬ 
resented the North Star. Buddhist monasteries were 
built in the southwest section of the city, the most 
dangerous location according to geomancy, because it 
was believed they helped ward off bad luck. 

Directly south of the palace compound was the im¬ 
perial city, which housed the administrative offices of 
the government, and acted as a buffer between the son 
of heaven and the throngs of commoners occupying 88 
percent of the space in Chang’an. The residence wards 
included two large market areas with approximately 
220 bazaars hosted in each. City officials strictly regu¬ 
lated these centers of trade. In addition to a standardized 
system of weights and measures, all products underwent 
strict quality control. The cosmopolitan atmosphere of 


the marketplace attracted merchants, restaurant own¬ 
ers, and entertainers from Central Asian tribes and 
kingdoms such as the Uighurs and Sogdians. 

The Tang dynasty and its capital at Chang’an be¬ 
gan its decline during the An Lushan Rebellion of the 
mid-eighth century c.E. Over the next century a suc¬ 
cession of attacks from Tibetans, rebels, mutineers, 
and warlords forced much of the business and its resi¬ 
dents out of the city. In 904, the last Tang emperor 
fled Chang’an for Luoyang, abandoning Chang’an to 
the weeds. It eventually decayed and collapsed, never 
again serving as the capital of China. 

See also Buddhism in China. 

Further reading: Twitchett, Denis. Cambridge History of 
China, Mol. Three: Sui and Tang China, 589-606. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1979; Waugh, Daniel C. “Xi’an/ 
Chang’an.” Available online. URL: http://www.washington.edu 
(September 2005); Xiong, Victor Cunrui. Sui-Tang Chang’an. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 2000. 

Michael Wert 

choregic poetry 

Perhaps the best known of the choregic poets, Pindar 
(522-443 b.c.e.) drew inspiration from the early his¬ 
tory of Greece, the Dorians, Mycenae, and the Achae- 
ans. Pindar was part of the great generation of Greeks 
who had turned back the Persian invasions of Dari¬ 
us I and Xerxes I and witnessed the great victories of 
Marathon against Darius (490 b.c.e.) and Salamis 
against Xerxes (480 b.c.e.). After such victories, po¬ 
ets like Pindar could look back with pride on the My- 
cenean Age, and the Homeric epics that celebrated 
Agamemnon, Ulysses, and the fall of Troy. 

Pindar produced some 15 books of poetry, of which 
unfortunately only his Epinikia (Victory odes) have 
survived. The papyrus texts in Egypt were most likely 
brought there after its conquest by the Greek general 
Ptolemy II, who took Egypt after the wars of succession 
that followed the death in Babylon of Alexander the 
Great in 323 b.c.e. 

The Epinikia were written largely to celebrate the 
athletic competitions that formed such a great part of 
Greek culture, much like the events found at the Olym¬ 
pic Games. The very term marathon came from the 
runner who carried the news of the great victory of 
Marathon back to Athens, after which he collapsed and 
died from exhaustion. 
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Under the choregic system, Pindar’s greatest poetic 
rivals were Simonides and Bacchylides. The rivalries 
were not just for glory but because rulers like Hiero I 
(478-467 b.c.e.) and Theron were wealthy patrons, 
who amply rewarded the poets who lauded their ath¬ 
letic prowess. Simonides of Ceos (c. 556-469 b.c.e.), 
for example, found a patron in Hipparchus of Athens. 
After the assassination of Hipparchus in 514 b.c.e., he 
fled to Thessaly where the aristocratic Scopadae and 
Aleuadar families befriended him. After Marathon, 
Simonides returned to Athens but only stayed briefly. 
He then journeyed to Sicily at the invitation of Hiero, 
where he lived until his death. 

Simonides is best remembered for his poetry, and 
even early in his career wrote paens to the sun god 
of the Greeks, Apollo. He was an intimate of Them- 
istocles, the architect of the great naval victory at 
Salamis. Themistocles could be considered the father 
of ancient Greek naval power. 

His Greek patriotism was reflected in his verse. 
Simonides’ philosophy was earthy and practical, as 
one might expect from one who had seen the best and 
worst of men in war. One of Simonides’ best-known 
surviving works is “The Lamentation of Danae,” in 
which “Danae and her infant son were confined by 
order of her father Acrisius in a chest and set adrift 
on the sea. The chest floated towards the island of 
Seriphus, where both were rescued by Dictys, a fisher¬ 
man, and carried to Polydectes, king of the country, 
who received and protected them.” Danae’s infant 
son Perseus would grow up to slay the monster gor- 
gon Medusa, who had snakes for hair and whose gaze 
could turn a man into stone. 

Bacchylides, interestingly enough, was the nephew 
of Simonides: His mother was the sister of the poet. 
Compared to Simonides and Pindar, biographical data 
on Bacchylides is sparse. Among his odes the earliest 
can be approximately dated to 481 or 479 b.c.e.; the 
latest date is fixed to 452 b.c.e. Like Pindar and Simo¬ 
nides, he went to the court of the ruler of Syracuse, 
Hiero. Indeed, it appears that the rivalry between Bac- 
chylides, Pindar, and Simonides was acute at the Syra¬ 
cusan court. Out of the work created by Bacchylides, 
some six dithyrambs, poems based on mythological 
themes, and 14 epinikia are known to have survived. 

Considering that Hiero’s victories took place in the 
Olympic Games, the poetry of Pindar and Bacchylides 
became known throughout the oecwnene , the Greek¬ 
speaking world. Hiero’s victories involved horse racing, 
showing the importance of the horse in Greek culture 
and warfare. Bacchylides wrote two works on the life 


of Theseus, who according to Greek mythology killed 
the Minotaur, the half-man, half-bull monster who 
lived within the labyrinth on the island of Crete. 

See also Greek mythology and pantheon; librar¬ 
ies, ANCIENT; LYRIC POETRY. 

Further reading: Eggenberger, David. An Encyclopedia of 
Battles. Mineoloa, NY: Dover, 1985; Hanson, Victor Davis. 
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John. Warfare in the Classical World. New York: Barnes 
and Noble, 2000. 

John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Choson 

The kingdoms of ancient Choson developed in Korea 
from the Bronze Age when tribal groups started to 
dominate the land between the Liao River in southern 
Manchuria, and the Taedong River in northern Korea. 
The legendary founder of the dynasty was Tan’gun, 
hailed by Koreans in modern-day North Korea and 
South Korea as the founder of their nations. 

Tan’gun is claimed as an ancestor for the kingdom of 
ancient Choson; the term ancient is used to differentiate 
it from the Yi dynasty, which ruled 1398-1910 c.e. and 
used the name Choson for Korea. Ancient Choson from 
the fourth century b.c.e. was a series of tribal leagues 
that controlled the area from southern Manchuria to the 
Taedong River. It was powerful for more than 100 years 
at a time when China was preoccupied with what has 
become known as the Warring States period. A major 
innovation in ancient Choson that enabled the kings to 
maintain their independence was the use of iron. Prior 
to this most warriors in the region had used bronze. It is 
believed that the northern Chinese may have introduced 
iron when they were escaping the attacks of the Xion- 
gnu (Hsiung-nu) or Huns. 

One of these refugees was a former Chinese general 
called Wei Man (Wiman)wIio had served in the Chinese 
state of Yan (Yen). Wei Man was the descendant of im¬ 
portant landowners in China during the Zhou (Chou) 
dynasty and had been welcomed in Choson, as he and 
his followers were experienced soldiers. They were giv¬ 
en land in the north of Choson where they offered to act 
as frontier guards. Wei Man was given a jade insignia 
denoting his importance as a Korean general. As more 
Chinese refugees came to live on his lands, his number 
of potential supporters increased, and his power grew. 
Very soon Wei Man realized that the kingdom was 
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weak, and he had many supporters among the Chinese 
refugees who had already arrived in Choson and were 
either living in his lands or elsewhere in the kingdom. 
He also managed to get support from some local tribes 
who felt that they had not been well treated by the kings 
of Choson. In 190 b.c.e. Wei Man wrote to the rulers 
of Choson saying that the Chinese had invaded from 
several sides, and he had to guard the king. He and his 
supporters then moved quickly on the Choson capital of 
Pyongyang on the pretext of protecting the royal court 
against a Chinese invasion, which everybody had feared 
for several hundred years. Wei Man then took over the 
capital and the existing king, Chun, and went further 
south, establishing himself as King Han, which has no 
connection to the dynasty in China of the same name. 

Wei Man, who claimed descent from the Chinese 
sage Qizi (Chi Tzu), used his contacts in China to en¬ 
sure that the Chinese recognized him as a king, and he 
reciprocated by acknowledging the emperors of China. 
He established cordial relations with the governor of 
Liaodong (Liao-tung), the neighboring Chinese prov¬ 
ince. However, the tribute that Wei Man had promised 
to the Chinese emperor was never sent. Wei Man and 
his descendants had initially felt that they were well 
entrenched, but when the civil war ended in China and 
the Han dynasty came to power, they faced several 
Chinese invasions. Diplomatic problems first arose 
when some Chinese rebels who had been involved in 
the Seven Princes’ Rising in 154 b.c.e. fled to Korea. 
The Chinese were also sending out emissaries to some 
of the tribes who lived in northern Choson. 

The actual dispute leading to the invasion was over 
tribute. A Chinese delegate visited Yu Ku (or Ugo), the 
grandson of Wei Man, to ask why no tribute had been 
paid. Furthermore, Yu Ku had tried to stop tribes that 
he felt were part of his kingdom from acknowledging 
their overlordship by the Han. This was particularly 
true of the tribes on lands in central and southern Ko¬ 
rea. Yu Ku realized the situation was tricky, but hav¬ 
ing built up a relatively strong army, he prevaricated 
and eventually the envoy returned to China. On the 
return trip the envoy allowed his charioteer to kill a 
Korean prince who had been sent to escort him to the 
border. This envoy claimed that he had killed a Korean 
general and was applauded by the Chinese court that 
decorated him with the title “Protector of the Eastern 
Tribes of Liao Tung.” 

The Koreans protested, but a Chinese attack was 
inevitable and came in 109 b.c.e. when Emperor Wu 
of China sent his soldiers into Choson. Some 50,000 
Chinese soldiers were dispatched by ship from Shan¬ 


dong (Shantung), with additional troops attacking 
by land. The two armies were able to invade Korea, 
but their attacks were not coordinated, and they were 
unable to unite. As a result they were not able to de¬ 
feat the Koreans in battle—the Koreans remained in 
their fortifications. With the bitter winter imminent, 
the Chinese sent an envoy to Yu Ku who replied that 
he would accept the emperor of China as his overlord 
but would not send his son as a messenger in case he 
suffered the fate of the prince killed by the previous 
envoy. The only initial casualty of these negotiations 
was the Chinese envoy who was executed when he 
returned empty-handed. In 189 b.c.e. the Chinese at¬ 
tacked the Koreans again, and this time they succeeded 
in seizing the kingdom and established four Chinese 
commanderies called Nangnang (Lolang in Chinese, 
Rakuro in Japanese), Chinbon, Imdun, and Hyont’o. 
The latter three soon lapsed into Korean areas, with 
the Chinese only holding on to Nangnang. There a 
Confucian school was established, and several histori¬ 
cal texts were written that described some of the early 
events in Korean history. The Confucian Classics 
remain an important part of Korean culture. 

Over the next 400 years the Koguryo tribes of 
northern Korea started agitating against Chinese rule. 
As they rose in power, they amassed a large army and 
in 313 c.e. ejected the Chinese from Nangnang. In 
342 c.e. the Koguryo king, Kogugwon, established his 
capital at Hwando just north of the Yalu River. Facing 
threats from China, it was soon moved to Pyongyang. 
There the Koguryo kingdom imported many ideas from 
China including Buddhism, which is seen in many of 
the archaeological remains discovered in recent years. 

See also Kija; Three Kingdoms, Korea. 

Further reading: Gardiner, K. J. H. The Early History of 
Korea. Canberra: Australian National University Press, 
1969; “Reflections on Studies in Ancient Korean History— 
Colloquium of Five Historians.” Korea Journal (v.27/12, 
1987); Suk, Kim Yong. The Tomb of King Tangun. Pyong¬ 
yang, North Korea: Cultural Relics Publishing House, 1995. 

Justin Corfield 

Christian Dualism (Gnosticism) 

Gnosticism arose around the same time and place as 
Christianity. Some Gnostics were Christian, some Jew¬ 
ish, and some pagan. Gnostics believed that gnosis 
(Greek: “knowledge”), not faith, brought salvation. 
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Not education or experience, but revelation gave gno¬ 
sis. This article will deal with the concept, the origins, 
and the varieties of Gnosticism, especially as it was ex¬ 
pressed in Valentinianism, Marcionism, Manichaean- 
ism, Mandaeism and at Nag Hammadi. Many other 
forms of Gnosticism circulated in ancient religious 
circles too numerous to relate here, including Sethian- 
Barbeloites, Ophites, Naassenes, and Hermetics. 

CONCEPT AND ORIGINS OF GNOSTICISM 

The content of gnosis was that our universe arose be¬ 
cause of a problem in a preexisting state. One version 
of this problem, from Iranian religion, was the meet¬ 
ing of two eternal antithetical realms, one of spirit, the 
other of matter, resulting in our universe. The more 
common version was that the supreme God generated 
lesser gods, one or more of whom created the mate¬ 
rial universe, imprisoning divinity in a material body. 
Understanding of the content of gnosis brings about 
salvation, which is the escape of the divine spark from 
its material prison to its divine home. 

Regarding the body as evil had contradictory ethi¬ 
cal consequences. Some Gnostics tried to deny the de¬ 
sires of the body by avoiding sex, meat, and alcohol. 
Because they considered what was done with the body 
unimportant, others perhaps enjoyed all three, some¬ 
times practicing contraception to prevent trapping 
spirit in new bodies. 

There is debate about whether Gnosticism came 
from Iran or from Hellenism, but it probably grew 
from Judaism, perhaps in response to oppression by 
Gentiles. The fathers of the church traced Gnosticism 
to Simon Magus, converted in Samaria in Acts 8. 

The second century c.e. saw a proliferation of Gnos¬ 
ticism. Basilides, a Jewish Christian in Alexandria 
around 140, was called a disciple of a disciple of Si¬ 
mon, although Basilides claimed to be taught by the 
apostle Matthias or an interpreter of Peter. Irenaeus 
(c. 130-c. 200) tells one version of Basilides’ teaching: 
The supreme Father emanated five beings, from the 
lowest of which 365 heavens descended. 

The angels in the lowest created the world, with 
divine spirit in human bodies. The Jewish god, one of 
these angels, tried to make his people rule the world, 
but the other angels stopped him. The Father sent his 
Son, seemingly crucified, to free the spirit. The belief 
that Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth only seemed to suf¬ 
fer and die as a human is called “docetism.” 

Hippolytus (c. 160-235) relates another version of 
Basilides’ teaching: The “nonexistent” God generated 
a “Seed” containing three principles called “Sonships,” 


of which two flew to God, but the third stayed in the 
Seed. Two rulers emerged from the Seed. One created 
the world above the Moon. A second, the Jewish god, 
created the world below the Moon. Jesus of Nazareth 
separated the mixed parts of creation. When the third 
Sonship has been restored to the spiritual world, God 
will subject the lower creation to ignorance, making it 
content in its inferiority. 

VAFENTINIANISM 

The Alexandrian Valentinus was perhaps nominated for 
bishop of Rome around 143 but repudiated as a heretic. 
Valentinians believed in a divine world, the Pleroma, of 
at least 30 aeons. Aeon means a “world,” an “age,” and 
a “god.” The greatest was Abyss, who with his wife, 
Thought, produced the 14 remaining aeon couples. 

The lowest, Sophia (Greek: “wisdom”), desired 
to “know” Abyss, which would have destroyed her. 
Sophia was protected from her desire but bore by her¬ 
self a monster, Achamoth (Hebrew: “wisdom”), which 
was thrown out of the Pleroma. 

Sophia’s distress at the birth of Achamoth became 
matter, her repentance of her desire to know Abyss be¬ 
came the soul (psyche), and the product of Achamoth’s 
“purification” by Jesus, a perfect being produced by 
all the aeons, became the spirit. Achamoth produced 
from psychic substance the Demiurge, who created the 
universe and a man of matter into whom he breathed 
a soul. Achamoth then secretly planted her spirit in 
some humans. 

Valentinians distinguished three types of people, 
the material, certain to perish; the “psychic,” to per¬ 
ish or be saved by their choices; and the spiritual, cer¬ 
tain to be saved. Three Christs—spiritual, psychic, and 
bodily—were also hypothesized. 

MARCIONISM 

Marcion, the ship-owning son of a bishop near the 
Black Sea, came to Rome and generously funded the 
church but was expelled in 144. Like Gnostics, Mar¬ 
cion traced matter to an inferior god, denied a real 
body to Jesus, and prohibited sex, wine, and meat to 
his followers. However, Marcion is usually not con¬ 
sidered Gnostic. Humans were purely creatures of the 
inferior god and, like their creator, had no essential 
relation to the superior God. This god purely from 
compassion sent his son Jesus, dying to save the Jew¬ 
ish god’s creatures. Denying salvation by knowledge, 
Marcion preached salvation by faith in Jesus. 

Marcion wrote Antitheses, contrasting Old and 
New Testaments, and edited his own bible, partly mo- 
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tivating the formation of the Catholic Bible. Marcion 
omitted the Old Testament, and of the New Testament 
included only the gospel of Luke and 10 epistles of Paul, 
removing references to the Old Testament, the creator, 
and Jesus’ birth. Most Gnostics were loosely organized, 
but Marcion founded a well-organized church that may 
have persisted until the 10th century. 

MANICHAEANISM 

Mani was born in 216 in Mesopotamia. His parents 
were Elkesaites, Jewish-Christian Gnostics. Mani also 
seemingly was influenced by another Gnostic sect 
called Mandaeism. Inspired by a vision of his “twin,” 
the Holy Spirit, Mani left the Elkesaites. Mani’s teach¬ 
ing briefly enjoyed the favor of Persian kings; how¬ 
ever, Bahram I favored Zoroastrianism, resulting in 
Mani’s imprisonment and death in 276. 

Mani’s followers extended from Spain to China, 
where they perhaps survived until the 17th century. Au¬ 
gustine of Hippo was deeply affected by Manichaean- 
ism. In the West persecution destroyed Manichaeanism 
by the early Middle Ages. So-called Manichaeanism in 
later medieval Europe was not authentic. 

The Paulicians arose in Armenia around 650 from 
generally Gnostic origins rather than as a specifically 
Manichaean refugee group. The Bogomils appeared 
in 10th-century Bulgaria after Paulicians were exiled 
in 872 in Macedonia. By the 11th century Bogomilian 
ideas spread to Italy and France, where the Cathars, 
suppressed in the Albigensian Crusade of the 13th cen¬ 
tury, espoused them. 

Mani’s followers presented him as the present incar¬ 
nation of Zoroaster’s son, of Maitreya (the future Bud¬ 
dha), as well as of the Holy Spirit. Mani claimed his own 
religion included all previous religions; and the Hebrew 
patriarchs, Buddha, Zoroaster, Jesus, and Paul preceded 
him as revealers of gnosis. Like Valentinianism, Man¬ 
ichaeanism has three forms of Jesus, the Jesus Splendor, 
Jesus of Nazareth, and Jesus patibilis (“suffering Jesus”), 
who symbolized the suffering particles of light through¬ 
out creation. Thus, whether Manichaeanism generally 
is Christian is questionable because it adapted itself to 
whatever religious environment it entered. 

Like Marcion and Mandaeans, Mani did not derive 
evil from the supreme God but taught that the worlds 
of light and darkness had existed separately from eter¬ 
nity. In response to the attack of darkness, God created 
Wisdom, who bore the first Man. In battle with dark¬ 
ness, Man left his soul in the underworld. Then God 
sent Living Spirit, who, to free Man’s soul, created the 
universe, which is a mix of particles of Man’s soul and 


matter from the world of darkness. The particles climb 
the Milky Way to the Moon, whose waxing is its filling 
with particles, which wait until it is full, and its wan¬ 
ing the particles’ journey to the Sun. From the Sun the 
particles go to the “new aeon,” where they await the 
end of time, when they will join the world of light. 

To bind the light, evil rulers, having swallowed 
particles, created Adam and Eve. God sent the Jesus 
Splendor to give Adam gnosis. Human souls with gno¬ 
sis escape from their bodies upon death, but ignorant 
souls enter new bodies. Sufficient light having been 
freed, Jesus will judge the world, which will burn to 
purify the remaining light. Matter will then be impris¬ 
oned forever. 

Mani’s ethic intended to protect and liberate the 
imprisoned light. The Manichaean church consisted of 
the “chosen,” who abstained from meat, wine, sex, and 
many other things, and “hearers,” who did not. Man¬ 
ichaean rites included prayers, reading, music, fasting, 
and feasts. Central was the “table” of the chosen, the 
daily meal of plants containing much light, such as 
melons, wheat bread, and juice or water. The chosen 
liberated the light within these plants by consuming 
them. Unlike other Gnostics and like Marcion, Mani 
founded a well-organized church, perhaps accounting 
for Manichaeanism’s survival after the demise of al¬ 
most every other Gnostic system. 

NAG HAMMADI AND MANDAEISM 

Gnosticism was known mostly through its enemies, the 
fathers of the church, until 1945, when peasants near 
Nag Hammadi, Egypt, found 13 codices containing 46 
tractates. Some are previously known works, others are 
complete works previously known only in fragments 
or only by name, and many were previously unknown. 
Some are not Gnostic, such as Plato’s Republic and the 
Acts of Peter and the Twelve, and perhaps Thomas- 
Christian writings. The Gospel of Thomas may as ac¬ 
curately record Jesus’ words as the canonical Gospels. 
The Gospel of Truth and the Gospel of Philip are Val- 
entinian, the Apocryphon of John is Sethian, and others 
are Hermetic. The Nag Hammadi writings revolution¬ 
ized Gnostic studies. 

Medieval persecution largely suppressed Gnosticism, 
and the only Gnostic sect existing today is Mandaeism, 
mostly in Iraq. Like Marcionism and Manichaeanism, 
Mandaeism teaches that the worlds of light and dark¬ 
ness existed independently from eternity. Unlike them, 
Mandaeism prescribes child bearing and meat eating. 

See also Bible translations; Christianity, early; 
heresies; Judaism, early (heterodoxies). 
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Christianity, early 

Christianity grew out of Second Temple Judaism and 
inherited its most important legacy, the Jewish scrip¬ 
ture. It also inherited much of the Jewish interpretive 
traditions, such as the concepts of monotheism, cove¬ 
nant, election, and revelation, that had shaped the in¬ 
terpretation of these scriptures. The New Testament 
(NT) writers reinterpreted these traditions, as well as 
the scriptures, to confirm and to bolster the convic¬ 
tion that Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth, a person of 
the peasant class in the Greco-Roman world, was the 
promised Messiah, the Son of God, who established 
the new covenant by his blood, inaugurated the new 
age of eternal life, and gave all humans—male, fe¬ 
male, old, young, slave, free, Jews, and Gentiles—the 
right to receive salvation by faith. 

A very able articulator of these new views was the 
apostle Paul of Tarsus, a Diaspora Jew and a former 
persecutor of the church. After a dramatic encounter 
with the risen Jesus, he became convinced that the 
death and the resurrection of Jesus fulfilled all the 
promises of the Jewish scriptures. Armed with this 
conviction, Paul redefined Jewish monotheism in new 
and surprising ways. If God had chosen to reveal him¬ 
self fully in the death of Jesus, Paul argued, God, like 
Jesus, must be a friend of sinners. “God shows his love 
for us in that while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us”(Rom. 5:8; Revised Standard Version). No Jew¬ 
ish literature prior to Paul depicts God’s love toward 
humans in these radical terms. God was customarily 
viewed in Judaism as a judge who punished sinners. 
Judaism did not teach that God loved sinners. Paul’s 
teaching that the dying figure of Jesus on the cross was 
the most complete revelation of God’s love toward sin¬ 
ful humans was simply revolutionary. This radical vi¬ 
sion of God is precisely what early Christianity came 
to embrace as its central conviction, and it is this con¬ 
viction that caused Christianity to take root and pros¬ 
per in the ancient world. 


Christianity’s explosive growth, however, was due 
to more than just doctrines, scriptural interpretations, 
or its message, brilliant as they were. There were other 
factors aiding its growth. Perhaps the most important 
of these was Christianity’s aggressive missionary zeal. 
In fact, Christianity was the most missionary-minded 
religion of antiquity. Neither Judaism nor Hellenistic 
philosophical schools engaged in missionary activi¬ 
ties to the degree of Christianity. All the apostles were 
missionaries who made evangelistic forays into the far 
reaches of the Roman Empire. Of early Christianity’s 
missionaries, the most successful was Paul. He found¬ 
ed churches throughout Asia Minor (Turkey) and 
Greece. The second factor aiding Christianity’s growth 
was that Christianity was an urban religion. This was 
a surprising development because Christianity began 
as a small Jewish reform movement in Galilee led by 
one of its peasants. Within 50 years of the death of 
its founder, this humble rural religious movement took 
root in every major urban center of the empire. An¬ 
tioch on the Orontes, Alexandria, Corinth, Philippi, 
Thessalonica, and Rome all became the major centers 
of Christianity’s growth and eventual domination. 
Ironically, the rural territories of the Roman Empire 
were the last to be converted to Christianity. 

The urban settings of the empire offered, among 
others, two conditions that made Christianity attrac¬ 
tive: openness to new ideas and ethnic diversity. The 
city people were open minded, and Christianity had 
plenty of novel ideas to offer about God, humanity, 
and the world. But unlike Hellenistic philosophers, 
Christian preachers offered a relatively simple and 
practical message that appealed to many different 
classes of people, including the illiterate. Celsus, a sec¬ 
ond-century opponent of Christianity, ridiculed Chris¬ 
tianity for exploiting the ignorant and appealing to the 
disadvantaged. 

More important was the ethnic diversity of the 
Roman cities. The cities of the empire were cosmopol¬ 
itan. People came from all parts of the empire to live 
and work in the cities, creating a network of relations 
in which merchants, soldiers, and slaves frequently 
intermingled with one another. Christianity’s key at¬ 
traction was that no particular ethnic ties bound it. It 
preached its message to persons of any class and eth¬ 
nic origin who were willing to listen. Unlike many pa¬ 
gan religions, Christianity was not tied to the customs 
of the land and did not discriminate against anyone. 
For example, Mithraism, a rival religion to Christian¬ 
ity, did not accept women into its fellowship. Early 
Christianity welcomed all who chose to accept Jesus 
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as Lord. Early Christian preachers saw the cosmopol¬ 
itan cities of the empire as offering exceptional op¬ 
portunities to spread the gospel “to every nation and 
tribe and language and people” (Rev 14:7). Christi¬ 
anity had an unexplainable power to appeal to dis¬ 
placed people who were experiencing insecurity and 
distress in the major cities of the empire. 

Christianity quickly established itself in North 
Africa in Alexandria and Carthage, where the great 
apologists Tertullian (c. 185 c.e.), Origen (c. 185- 
254 c.e.), and Clement of Alexandria (c. 200 c.e.) 
worked, all of whom played a critical role in shaping 
the church’s Trinitarian doctrine. The city of Rome be¬ 
came home to Clement (c. 96 c.e.), Justin Martyr (150 
c.e.), and Pope Callistus (217-222 c.e.). The churches 
in these Italian and North African cities became cen¬ 
ters from which Christianity spread and took root in 
the Western Roman Empire. Lyon of Gaul (France) 
became home to Bishop Irenaeus (160-220 c.e.), one 
of the greatest apologists of early Christianity, whose 
writings provided a rich source of information about 
Christian Dualism before the Nag Hammadi codices 
were discovered. Christianity also took root in the cit¬ 
ies of the East. The powerful Christian centers Ephesus, 
Smyrna, and Laodicea were all important cities of Asia 
Minor. The Antioch of Syria on the Orontes became an 
ancient center of Syrian Christianity going back to the 
very beginning of Christianity. Antioch gave birth to 
the great bishop Ignatius (c. 98-117 c.e.), whose let¬ 
ters are a valuable source of information about Chris¬ 
tianity in Greece and Asia at the end of the era of the 
Twelve Apostles. 

The third factor aiding Christianity’s growth was 
its high ethical tone and moral purpose. The Roman 
moral sensibilities were somewhat schizophrenic. On 
the one hand, Rome extolled morality and law. On the 
other hand, it encouraged debauchery and savage en¬ 
tertainments, such as gladiator fights and the circus. In 
the midst of the moral confusion Christianity became a 
clarion call of protest, particularly on behalf of women 
and lower-class people. Also, in contrast to the high¬ 
brow Roman intelligentsia, Christians actually tried to 
live a moral life rather than simply pass judgment on 
society. Many ordinary believers lived an exemplary 
moral life. This became perhaps most evident in the 
martyrdom of the early Christians. If apostasy rep¬ 
resents dissatisfied customers, martyrdom represents 
brand loyalty. The early Christian martyrs showcased 
their unflinching loyalty to the Christian ideals of non¬ 
violence and moral purity before the eyes of the crowds 
that had come looking for a violent entertainment. 


Finally, the most important factor aiding Christi¬ 
anity’s growth was its phenomenal efficiency. Owing 
mostly to Roman persecutions, the church did not pos¬ 
sess significant assets or real estate, so no extensive and 
centralized administrative oversight was necessary. Also 
it did not take many to start a church. It took only a 
handful of the disciples of Jesus to form the initial bands 
of believers in Palestine. It took only one person, Paul, 
to found churches throughout Asia Minor and Greece. 
In cities such as Rome and Alexandria it did not even 
take an apostle to plant Christianity. Maintaining the 
newly planted churches also required little manpower. 
The chief reason was the simplicity of the liturgy. 

Many of the original congregations were “house 
churches” that met in private homes and were of no 
more than 30 or 40 individuals each. Even in the sec¬ 
ond and third centuries, when many churches grew 
in size, house church continued to be the way new 
churches got started. In these house churches the 
worship consisted basically of the Eucharist, singing 
of hymns, reading of scripture, mutual sharing of in¬ 
sights, and a fellowship (agape) meal. Rarely did a 
virtuoso preacher stand in front with a polished ser¬ 
mon, and there were no elaborate initiation rites, as 
in the mystery religions. Nor was there a painful rite, 
like Jewish circumcision. The converts were simply 
baptized by water in a baptistery or a shallow river. 
The main “service” that Christianity provided to its 
adherents was koinonia, or “spirit-filled fellowship.” 
There were deacons, presbyters, bishops, synods, and 
even councils that looked after the growing church. 
The presbyters oversaw communities, and the deacons 
looked after the affairs of the local churches. The most 
important ecclesiastical office was that of the bishop, 
who oversaw large territories in the empire. The bish¬ 
ops of major cities were rather powerful. The bishops 
of Rome in particular, later called the pope, exercised 
great power, both spiritually and politically. From the 
middle of the first century c.e. until Constantine the 
Great converted to Christianity and made it Rome’s 
official religion in 322, Christianity proliferated more 
or less spontaneously, where it was least controlled. 

Christianity became the spawning ground of exotic 
ideas, later termed heresies. Gnosticism, Monarchial- 
ism, Montanism, and Manichaeanism are some of the 
names given to these exotic ideas. For a religion grow¬ 
ing without close supervision in urban centers of the Ro¬ 
man Empire, mostly among Gentile converts, this was 
to be expected. Most of the Gentile converts to Chris¬ 
tianity did not know the Jewish traditions that stood 
behind much of the NT. Their intellectual context was 
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Hellenistic philosophy whose general focus was nature. 
Consequently, the debates that flared up between the 
fathers of the church and their opponents were about 
the nature of things: the nature of divine revelation, the 
nature of God, the nature of Christ, the nature of the 
Holy Spirit, the nature of the Trinity, the nature of 
the church, the nature of man, and the nature of re¬ 
demption—in short the nature of Christianity. 

By far the most important theological controversy 
in early Christianity was about the nature of Christ. The 
NT writers, most of whom were Jews, had been only 
minimally concerned with the nature of Christ. Their 
focus was history, the work of Jesus—that he was born, 
died for our sins, was buried and raised on the third day, 
and ascended to sit at the right hand of God to reign and 
to intercede for the saints before God. Even the writings 
of the apostolic fathers, such as the Didache, the Letters 
of Ignatius, 1 Clement, Barnabas, and the Shepherd of 
Hermas, which were composed at the turn of the first 
century c.E., continued to focus mostly on the work of 
Christ and its saving effect on humans. Even their dis¬ 
cussions about the preexistence of Christ were about his 
work in creation and Israel’s history. From the second 
to third centuries, however, Christian apologists shifted 
their attention to defining the nature of the relationship 
between Christ and God—whether Christ had the same 
nature as that of God the Father. 

The “apologists,” such as Justin, Tertullian, and 
Irenaeus, vigorously fought for a particular concep¬ 
tion of the faith and argued for the unity of Christ 
and God: Christ was uncreated and of one substance 
with God the Father, and Christ was fully divine and 
fully human. This notion of divine unity became early 
Christianity’s orthodox Christology. The main strategy 
that the apologists used was to argue that they had the 
true apostolic tradition and that the scriptures must 
be read in light of this tradition. Irenaeus accused his 
opponents of developing their doctrines based on ob¬ 
scure scriptural passages and by appealing to forgeries, 
like the Gospel of Judas, rather than accepting the au¬ 
thentic apostolic tradition. The monumental triumph 
of the fathers of the church’s orthodoxy came in 325 
when the Council of Nicaea declared that Christ is 
“very God of very God.” It was a temporary victory, 
however. The reality was that at the time of the Nicene 
Creed, there was still no widespread consensus on the 
nature of Christ in early Christianity, and by the end 
of the fourth century a new conception of Christ had 
taken hold in mainstream Christianity, Arianism. 

See also Greek Church; Hellenization; Judaism, 
EARLY (HETERODOXIES); LATIN CHURCH; MARTYROLO- 
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CHURCH. 
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Chrysostom, John 

(c. 347-407 c.E.) church leader and theologian 

John Chrysostom was bishop of Constantinople 
and perhaps the greatest preacher in the early church, 
earning him the title chrysostomos (Greek: “golden¬ 
mouthed”). John was born to Christian parents of 
the educated upper class in Antioch in Syria and as a 
young man, studied rhetoric under the distinguished 
philosopher of Neoplatonism, Libanius. Although 
his education and exceptional gifts prepared him for 
a career in law or the imperial service, John chose in¬ 
stead to enter the clergy. He was baptized by Bishop 
Melitius of Antioch around 367 c.E., became a lector 
(a minor church official who read scripture in the lit¬ 
urgy or public worship), and devoted himself to the 
study of scripture and theology under Diodore of Tar¬ 
sus, the leader of the Antiochene school. 

Before advancing further in his ecclesiastical career, 
John withdrew from Antioch in order to pursue the as¬ 
cetic life between 372 and 378. Under a strict ascetic 
regimen, however, John’s health deteriorated, forcing 
him to return to the city. In 381 John was ordained dea¬ 
con, and in 386, presbyter, or priest. The next decade 
was the most productive in his life and marked the be¬ 
ginning of his extraordinary career as a preacher and 
writer. The vast majority of John’s work during these 
years consisted of sermons addressed to the people of 
Antioch. It was the rhetorical skill, spiritual depth, and 
practical applicability of his sermons that earned John 
the distinguished title chrysostom. In contrast to many 
early Christian interpreters of scripture, who favored 
allegorical reading, John epitomized the Antiochene 
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school’s emphasis on the literal sense. At the same time, 
however, his preaching aimed primarily to draw out the 
spiritual and moral implications of the biblical text and 
apply them to the lives of his hearers. 

Against his wishes John was made bishop, or pa¬ 
triarch, of Constantinople in 398. He quickly became 
enmeshed in imperial and ecclesiastical politics, areas 
in which he possessed significantly less skill than in 
preaching. Through a combination of his asceticism, 
uncompromising zeal for moral reform, and tactless 
disdain for the opulence of the court, John made him¬ 
self the enemy of several very prominent people, in¬ 
cluding the empress Eudoxia and Bishop Theophilus of 
Alexandria. In a synod held in a suburb of Chalcedon 
in 403, Theophilus and a number of other Egyptian 
bishops condemned John on 29 concocted charges, 
including uttering defamatory and treasonable words 
against the empress. 

John was eventually deposed and exiled near An¬ 
tioch before being banished to Comana, an isolated 
village of Pontus on the Black Sea. In spite of support 
from the people of Constantinople, Pope Innocent I, 
and the entire Western Latin Church, John lived out 
his final days in exile. He died at Comana on Septem¬ 
ber 14, 407, and his body was removed to Constan¬ 
tinople 30 years later. In the Western church his feast 
day is celebrated on September 13, and in the Eastern 
Church on November 13. 

See also Cappadocians; Christianity, early; Greek 
Church; Greek oratory and rhetoric; monasticism; 
Second Sophistic. 
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Cicero 

(106-43 b.c.e.) orator and statesman 

Marcus Tullius Cicero was a famous Roman orator, 
writer, and political leader. He was a contemporary of 
Sulla, Pompey, and Julius Caesar. He was born in 
Arpinum in the year 106 b.c.e. and died in 43 b.c.e. 
He followed the custom of going to Rome for his for¬ 
mal education, studying rhetoric, philosophy, and law. 
After Rome he also studied rhetoric and philosophy 
with the Greeks at Athens and Rhodes. The Romans 


considered him a great orator, and his writing style had 
a strong influence on writing in the Western world. 
Politically and philosophically, his stand against au¬ 
tocratic rule and for a republican style of government 
has also been influential. 

Cicero’s family was well to do and of the landed 
gentry but still not of the highest social class. Never¬ 
theless, Cicero’s father made sure that Cicero and his 
brother, Quintus, had the best teachers in Rome. At 
age 16, he studied law under Mucius Scaevolia, one 
of Rome’s best lawyers. During the Social War (91-88 
b.c.e.), the war between the Romans and other Ital¬ 
ian cities over the right to citizenship, Cicero served 
as a soldier for a short time under Consul Pompeius 
Strabo. After this he began his career as a lawyer. In 
82 b.c.e. he demonstrated his political courage by de¬ 
fending Sextus Roscius, an enemy of the dictator Sulla. 
He won the case and went to Greece to continue his 
education, returning to Rome in 77 b.c.e. 

Intelligent and ambitious, he followed the Roman 
road map to success, working his way up through vari¬ 
ous government jobs. The government first appointed 
him as a quaestor (financial administrator) in Sicily in 
76 b.c.e. This was also the year that he married his 
first wife, Terentia, who gave him property and eventu¬ 
ally an unhappy marriage. He further made his name 
in the legal profession in 70 b.c.e. when he successfully 
prosecuted Gaius Verres, the former governor of Sicily, 
for corruption. 

In the year 63 b.c.e. Cicero became a consul, a po¬ 
sition that gave him the highest of Roman class dis¬ 
tinctions: a member of the nobility. But his time in of¬ 
fice was a time of crisis for the Republic. The bulk of 
the Roman army was with Pompey in the east. In the 
meantime, Catiline, who had run for the position of 
consul and lost, had put an army together with the 
hopes of taking over the government. 

Cicero discovered the plot and had many of the 
conspirators arrested. The Senate decided to put some 
of the conspirators to death without a trial. They ar¬ 
gued that it was a time of martial law and the govern¬ 
ment was in grave danger. Cicero went along with this 
and was declared Pater Patriae—Father of His Coun¬ 
try. But not everyone was happy with the decision. 

After testifying in a case against a patrician named 
Clodius, Cicero found his citizenship—and possibly 
his life—in danger. In revenge for the testimony Clo¬ 
dius had a law passed that stated that anyone involved 
with putting to death a citizen without trial should be 
exiled or executed. Cicero fled the country and could 
not safely return until the next year (57 b.c.e.). In the 
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meantime, Roman officials destroyed his house and 
confiscated his property. 

Cicero, a firm believer in republican principles, did 
not like the trend in Roman politics toward dictator¬ 
ship. Unfortunately, these were the years of the First 
Triumvirate of Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus. Then 
Crassus was killed in battle, and the country was ripe 
for civil war. Eventually, Caesar and Pompey clashed 
militarily, and Pompey was killed. Caesar proclaimed 
himself perpetual dictator in February 44 b.c.e. Then, 
on the Ides of March, a group of conspirators repre¬ 
senting those for the return of the Republic assassinat¬ 
ed Caesar. Cicero was not a member of the conspiracy. 
It was the hope of all of the conspirators, as well as 
Cicero, that with the death of Caesar, the Roman Em¬ 
pire would return to a republican style government. It 
did not. 

Instead, Mark Antony took power, increasing his 
political and military power. Brutus left the country; 
Cicero started to leave, but Brutus convinced him he 
should remain and use his powers to try to persuade 
the populace that Antony was not their answer. In 
response, Cicero then wrote his famous Philippics , a 
series of speeches attacking Antony. Again, the result 
was not the desired one. 

In a complicated zigzag of power shifts, Octavian, 
Caesar’s nephew, returned to Rome and pledged his loy¬ 
alty to the republican cause. At first, he was successful 
in his military challenge to Antony, then in a complete 
reversal, Octavian struck a deal with Antony and Lepi- 
dus to create the Second Triumvirate. Part of the deal 
included a proscription—a death list of people who the 
new government felt were a threat. Cicero was on the 
list and was hunted and killed. Elis head and hands were 
cut off and placed in Rome as a warning to those who 
would write and speak against those in power. 

Cicero’s life and examples are evident in his writ¬ 
ings. His letters are superb examples of clear writing 
as well as a prime source of historical data. In terms of 
influence, his thoughts have affected many, including 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. 

See also Antonine emperors; Caesar, Julius; Marius 
and Sulla; Rome: government. 
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tions. New York: D. McKay, 1952; Grant, Michael. Cicero: 
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The Greek Classical Period began with a war. In 
499 b.c.e. the Ionian cities along the coast of Asia Mi¬ 
nor revolted against the Persians under whose rule they 
had lived. In retaliation the Persians, led by Darius I, 
crushed the rebel cities and moved against Athens and 
Sparta, which took part in the revolt. When the Per¬ 
sians moved onto the mainland in 490 b.c.e., the Athe¬ 
nians defeated them at the Battle of Marathon, a 
few miles from Athens. Darius died (486 b.c.e.) and 
his son Xerxes I, who succeeded him, moved against 
Athens with an army of 200,000 soldiers, 1,200 war¬ 
ships, and 3,000 smaller craft, and burned the city 
down. As Xerxes retreated, the Athenians, aided by 
the Spartans, followed the Persians to Plataea, and 
there they defeated the Persians again. 

In 477 b.c.e. the Ionian and Aegean coastal cities 
formed the Delian League with Athens to unite them¬ 
selves against this enemy. In 454 b.c.e. the military de¬ 
fense treasury was moved from Delos to Athens, and 
the annual payments collected from each member was 
spent on rebuilding the city. Under the leadership of 
Pericles, Athens became the world’s cultural center. 

THE PARTHENON 

The destruction of Athens by the Persians meant that 
the temples and statues of the Acropolis, the sacred 
hill in the city, had to be rebuilt. This major project 
introduced classical Greek art and architecture. The 
grand main gate to the new Acropolis is the Propy- 
laea, a Doric structure constructed by Mnesicles in 
437-432 b.c.e. It contained a pinakotheke (picture 
gallery), the first known in history, and a library 
where visitors could rest after the steep climb. Visi¬ 
tors would next see the impressive Parthenon, the 
ultimate expression of the classical Greek architec¬ 
tural style. It was built by Ictinus and Callicrates in 
448-432 b.c.e. Plutarch writes that the structure was 
dedicated to Athena Parthenos (Athena the Maiden), 
who was the patron goddess of Athens. 

The Parthenon housed a colossal 40-foot-high 
statue of Athena Parthenos, who held a winged vic¬ 
tory figure in her hand. The sculptor Phidias created 
the sculpture, covered with ivory and gold. It has since 
been destroyed. 

The Parthenon is a Doric structure, which includes 
Ionic features, specifically the continuous frieze that 
originally ran along the top of the exterior. The frieze 
depicts a procession of figures in motion with their 
draperies fluttering in response to their movements. 
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This new art style using the expression of motion de¬ 
fined classical Greek art. This was a change from the 
earlier Greek Archaic Period with its stiff, frozen style 
of art. The classical figures were deeply carved and 
twist and turn within the pictorial space. Their draper¬ 
ies were composed of small, repetitive folds, seemingly 
pulled by gravity and motion and revealing the body 
forms underneath. This treatment of drapery is often 
called the Phidian style. 

The genius of Phidias’s counterparts, Ictinus and 
Callicrates, lies in the fact that they added optical en¬ 
hancements to the Parthenon to give it an impressive 
sculptural quality. When a viewer enters an area they 
expect to see a front view of a building. The structure 
was placed at an angle so that when entering the Acrop¬ 
olis through the Propylaea, the viewer looks upon the 
corner of the large structure, seeing both the front and 
the side at the same time. This enhanced the three- 
dimensional aspect of the building. An optical illusion 
was created by building a foundation, bowed higher in 
the center of a wall and lower at each corner, making it 
appear that the corners of the building are even farther 
away. The columns all lean uniformly inward at the 
top, making them appear taller then they actually are. 
This calculated design was done in order to give to the 
viewer an impression of the Parthenon as being ethe¬ 
real and otherworldly in appearance. The building was 
painted in several bright pastel colors, which enhanced 
the architectural elements and allowed the relief sculp¬ 
tures on the exterior to be seen from a distance. 

The Parthenon today is a shell of its original design. 
It remained intact until 1687 when Venetians shot at the 
structure that was then being used by the Turks to house 
their ammunition. The ammunition exploded, destroy¬ 
ing a significant portion of the building. 

TEMPLE OF ATHENA NIKE AND ERECTHEUM 

The Temple of Athena Nike, built by Callicrates in 
427-424 b.c.e., stands next to the Propylaea. It is a 
small Ionic temple, the first on the mainland. A con¬ 
tinuous frieze depicts the Battle of Plataea, when the 
Athenians defeated the Persians. 

The Erectheum, like the Temple of Athena Nike, 
is an Ionic temple and was built to house the statue 
of Athena Polias. The Erectheum, named after the 
Athenian king Erectheus, was built by Mnesicles in 
421-405 b.c.e. on the site where the contest between 
Athena and Poseidon is said to have taken place. It is 
also the site of Poseidon’s mythological well, believed 
to lie far below the building’s underground crypt. To 
add visual interest Mnesicles added three porches. This 
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includes the famed Porch of the Maidens, where cary¬ 
atids (human figure columns) are standing in contrap- 
posto (counterpoise; literally, a counter pose where 
the shoulders are leaning to an angle in one direction 
and the hips are angled counter to that direction). This 
counter-angular stance of body creates an S-shaped 
stance, rather than a figure standing straight and stiff. 
These caryatids support the architrave (a beam that 
extends across the columns of a temple). 

EARLY CLASSICAL SCULPTURE 

Contrapposto was a Greek classical invention, first 
seen in a freestanding statue called the Kritios Boy (c. 
480 b.c.e.). It was found in the Acropolis and named 
after the sculptor thought to have rendered it. This fig¬ 
ure, a kouros (youth) type, is a transitional piece that 
falls somewhere between the Greek Archaic and Early 
Classical Periods. The male youth stands with one leg 
supporting him and the other leg relaxed, thus the hips 
are at an angle. His shoulders lean at an opposite angle. 
The shoulders and hips form two counter, or opposing, 
angles—a natural pose that represented a major break¬ 
through in sculpture as it implied movement. Also new 
in the Kritios Boy is the rejection of the usual archaic 
smile in favor of a neutral expression. 

True early classical sculptures are the two Riace 
Bronzes (c. 460 b.c.e.), among the few Greek original 
bronze statues to have survived. Most are known only 
through Roman marble copies. The reason the Riace 
Bronzes survived is that they were on a ship that sank 
in the fifth century b.c.e. and only found in the 1980s. 
Both of these bronze figures have the fluid, seemingly live 
motion of their relaxed counterpose. To enhance realism 
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the sculptor of these pieces used glass for the eyes and 
silver and copper inserts to highlight the figures’ teeth, 
lashes, lips, and nipples. Their contrapposto stance is 
more emphatic than in the Kritios Boy, as are the details 
of anatomy. The left arm in the Riace Bronzes moves 
forward to break into the viewer’s space, also break¬ 
ing from the rigidity of the kouros -type figures of the 
Archaic Period. 

In c. 450 b.c.e. Polyclitus took the elements of 
these statues one step further when he rendered his 
Doryphoros, or Spear-Bearer, known only through 
Roman copies. With this work Polyclitus established 
the proportions for the Early Classical Period. This 
resulted in muscular, athletic figures. He wrote a trea¬ 
tise on the subject of human proportions that he based 
on a Pythagorean mathematical method. The ratio of 
these human proportions were based on the fifth fin¬ 
ger, as a unit of measure. To him the harmonious ra¬ 
tio between the various elements of a sculpture were 
imperative. 

Once contrapposto was fully mastered, the figure 
could take on any pose, including the most complex. 
Myron, who specialized in the depiction of athletes, 
rendered the Discobolos (c. 450 b.c.e.), a figure throw¬ 
ing the discus, the composition based on two intersect¬ 
ing arches. 

The anonymous Dying Niobid (c. 450-440 b.c.e.), 
originally part of a temple pediment, shows the fe¬ 
male on one knee as she tries to remove the arrow of 
Apollo from her back. She has been shot because her 
mother Niobe boasted of her seven sons and seven 
daughters during a festival in honor of Letona, Apol¬ 
lo’s mother. As she sinks to the ground, her head, tor¬ 
so, and left thigh form a straight line while her lower 
left leg, right thigh, and arms diagonally break away 
from that central axis. The contortions of her arms as 
she tries to remove the arrow have caused her drapery 
to slip off to reveal her youthful nude body, becom¬ 
ing the earliest female nude in Greek art. Emotion is 
conveyed, not through grimaces, but pose, and even 
then the pathos is restrained. For this, the sculpture 
of the Early Classical Period is normally qualified as 
the Severe Style. 

LATE CLASSICAL PERIOD 

In 431 b.c.e. the Peloponnesian War between the 
Peloponnesian League, headed by Sparta, and the De¬ 
lian League, headed by Athens, broke out, lasting for 
27 years. Sparta, with the help of the Persians, defeat¬ 
ed the Athenians, who lost their preeminence as the 
strongest power in Greece. In the 350s b.c.e., Philip 


of Macedon invaded the Greek cities one by one, and 
by the 330s b.c.e. he unified them, establishing the first 
European nation. Philip was murdered in 336 b.c.e., 
and his son Alexander the Great succeeded him. Al¬ 
exander engaged in a conquering campaign that took 
him as far east as India. These events marked the Late 
Classical Period. In this period Skopas, Lysippos, and 
Praxiteles became the leading masters. 

To this Late Classical Period belongs the Mausole¬ 
um of Halicarnassus in Asia Minor, built in 350 b.c.e. 
by Satyrus and Pythius. It is one of the seven ancient 
wonders of the world. The building of the colossal 
mausoleum was commissioned by Queen Artemisia of 
Caria. It was to be a worthy royal funerary monument 
built for Mausolus, her brother and her consort, whom 
she loved. Artemisia summoned the greatest of Greek 
masters. The Mausoleum was destroyed in the 15th 
and 16th centuries but has since been reconstructed 
in the British Museum based on ancient descriptions 
and including fragments from the original structure. 
It combined Greek Ionic elements, including voluted 
columns (columns capped by a spiral ornament) and a 
continuous frieze, with non-Greek elements like a tall 
base, hipped roof, and colossal scale. In between the 
columns were statues depicting lions, and above the 
roof was a chariot with the portrait of Mausolus and 
Artemisia by Skopas. The portrait of Mausolus still 
exists and presents a different view on each side, de¬ 
noting that, unlike most of the sculptures of the Early 
Classical Period, which focused on the frontal plane, 
this one invites the viewer to walk around it. 

The continuous frieze that crowned the monu¬ 
ment shows a battle between the Greeks and the Am¬ 
azons (an Amazonomachy), the battle of the Lapiths 
and the Centaurs, and chariot races. The sculptors in 
charge of the reliefs were Bryaxis, Leochares, Timo- 
theus, and Skopas, the most famous. Here the figures 
are in higher relief, in fact, almost completely in the 
round, in aggressive, vigorous poses, their draperies 
responding more emphatically to their violent move¬ 
ments. 

The second major figure of the Late Classical Period 
was Lysippos from Sikyon, Alexander the Great’s of¬ 
ficial sculptor. Douris of Samos reported that Lysippos 
had asked the painter Eupompos where he obtained his 
inspiration. The painter pointed to a crowd to answer 
the question and then admonished the sculptor to fol¬ 
low nature instead of imitating other artists. His atti¬ 
tude reflects the Aristotelian approach of empirically ob¬ 
serving nature and its phenomena and then replicating 
those observations on the pictorial or sculptural surface. 
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Lysippos followed the advice. His Apoxyomenos of 
c. 330 b.c.e., a copy of which is housed in the Museo 
Pio-Clementino at the Vatican, presents an athlete 
scraping the oil and dust off his body after a contest, 
a common occurrence in Greek everyday life. Lysippus 
introduced a new set of proportions for the depiction of 
the human form resulting in more slender figures than 
those of the Early Classical Period. 

The body, when depicted, is eight, not seven, times 
the length of the head, supplanting the more muscular 
mode of representation introduced by Polyclitus a cen¬ 
tury earlier. As the arms of his figure lift to engage in the 
action of scraping, they break into the viewer’s space and 
offer an unobstructed view of the torso. This feature em¬ 
phasizes the sculpture’s three dimensionality and grants it 
a greater sense of movement. Each side offers a different 
view, forcing onlookers to walk around to fully experi¬ 
ence the sculpture. As the arms move forward, the back 
takes on a convex form, typical of the art of Lysippus. 

The final major figure in art of the Late Classi¬ 
cal Period was Praxiteles, his signature work being 
the Hermes and the Infant Dionysus of c. 330 b.c.e. 
It presents Hermes, the messenger of the gods, tak¬ 
ing the infant Dionysus, god of wine, to the Nymphs, 
who reared him. In Praxiteles’ work, Hermes teases 
Dionysus by holding up a bunch of grapes that have 
since broken off along with his right arm. The sculp¬ 
ture represents the humanization of the Greek gods 
and their portrayal as having the same weaknesses 
and faults as humans. The work uses the propor¬ 
tions established by Lysippos, but its elegant quality 
is Praxiteles’ own. He achieved this by exaggerating 
the S curve of Hermes’s body, idealizing its forms, and 
giving a dreamy expression to his face. 

Alexander the Great died in 323 b.c.e. and his con¬ 
quered lands were divided among his generals. Egypt 
went to Ptolemy; Mesopotamia, Persia, Syria, and most 
of Asia Minor to Seleucus; and Macedonia and Greece 
to Antigonus. The outside influences brought by Alexan¬ 
der’s conquests resulted in an art that combined Eastern 
and Western idioms, marking the end of the Late Classi¬ 
cal Period and the beginning of the Hellenistic era, when 
less restraint and more drama were infused into art. 

See also Greek city-states; Greek drama; Greek my¬ 
thology AND PANTHEON; GREEK ORATORY AND RHETORIC; 
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Classical Period, Greek 

The Greek Classical Period (500-323 b.c.e.) had a 
vast amount of influence on Western culture in terms 
of art, literature, philosophy, and architecture. This pe¬ 
riod occurred between the Archaic Period (800-500 
b.c.e.) and Hellenistic Period (323-31 b.c.e.) and took 
place near the Mediterranean and Black Seas. Many 
renowned philosophers and writers appeared at this 
time, such as Aristotle, Euripides, and Sophocles. 

Greece was a collection of city-states with different 
forms of government. The Classical Period marked the 
contribution of democracy to Western civilization, with 
its roots in the city-state of Athens. It was an aristocrat, 
Cleisthenes, who brought the ideas of democracy 
to Athens in 510 b.c.e. The word democracy comes 
from the Greek word demos meaning “the dominion 
of the people.” Cleisthenes’ objective was to attain 
more power for the Greeks in Athens, by giving the 
people the power to vote. Democracy for the Greeks 
meant that a majority of votes, taken in an assembly 
(which was every male’s duty when randomly chosen 
to attend), decided an issue. Males who did not attend 
a required assembly were no longer considered citizens, 
and their civil rights were taken away. 

There were political conflicts during the Classical 
Period as well. The golden age, during the Classical Peri¬ 
od, marked a time when Athens was strong. During this 
time the Greeks waged war on the Persians, who were a 
great threat with their growing military power, wealth, 
and size. A deadly war broke out in 479 b.c.e., during 
the Persian invasions, in which the Greeks destroyed 
the Persians. Although Sparta and Athens joined forces 
in their conquest over the Persians, hostility between the 
two city-states grew and eventually erupted into a war 
against each other, known as the Peloponnesian War 
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(431-404 b.c.e.). The end of the Peloponnesian War 
marked the end of the golden age due to the Spartans 
defeat of the Athenians. 

Greek literature during the Classical Period brought 
about drama and its genres. The three tragedian play¬ 
wrights were Euripides (484-406 b.c.e.), Aeschylus 
(525-456 b.c.e.), and Sophocles (496-406 b.c.e.). 
Euripides was known for such plays as Hippolytus (428 
b.c.e.) and Medea (431 b.c.e.) and his development of 
the New Comedy, such as in Alcestis, all while bringing 
his realist views into drama. Aeschylus, a great poet as 
well as playwright, first brought a second actor to the 
stage. Aeschylus is known for many tragedies such as 
Suppliants (490 b.c.e.), Agamemnon (458 b.c.e.), and 
Prometheus Bound (456 b.c.e.). Sophocles was also 
a popular and talented tragedian who performed his 
plays at the Festival of Dionysus. Sophocles was known 
for writing tragedies such as his Theban Plays: Antigone 
(441 b.c.e.), Oedipus Rex (425 b.c.e.), and Oedipus in 
Colonus (401 b.c.e.) as well as Electra (c. 410 b.c.e.) 
and Ajax (c. 440 b.c.e.). Sophocles is noted as one of 
the first playwrights to bring a third actor to the stage. 

Philosophy was ignited during the Classical Period 
because classical Greeks started to realize the importance 
of rational thinking and that life occurrences happened 
by means other than the supernatural. This redefined and 
pervaded philosophical thought throughout Athens. The 
three major philosophers of this period were Socrates 
(470-399 b.c.e.), Plato (427-347 b.c.e.), and Aristotle 
(384-322 b.c.e.). Socrates taught Plato, one of his top 
students, his views on the world. Plato then went on to 
become a philosopher, and his top pupil was Aristotle. 
Aristotle, who developed the scientific method, went on 
to educate Alexander the Great. Much of Western 
philosophy has been built on these great thinkers’ ideas. 

Sculpture became more realistic during the Classical 
Period. The human form through sculpture became more 
precise and three dimensional, emphasizing Greek realist 
ideals. Phidias and Polyclitus were two popular sculptors 
during this time. Phidias (490-430 b.c.e.) created statues 
of Athena and sculptures in the Parthenon as well as 
the statue of Zeus at Olympia. Polyclitus, popular during 
the early fifth century b.c.e., sculpted a famous statue of 
Hera as well as one of Doryphoros, a spear-bearer. The 
masterpieces of the time characterized the Greeks’ use of 
ebony, marble, bronze, ivory, and gold. 

Architecture also became more distinct and had 
features unique to Greece. There were three types of 
columns developed during this period, demonstrated 
by the Parthenon in Athens: Doric, Ionic, and Corin¬ 
thian. These architectural features were named after 


the cities in which they were developed. Doric is the 
simplest column with no ornamentation at the top. The 
Ionic had slightly more elaborate decorations at the top 
and bottom of each column. Corinthian columns were 
ostentatious and were highly ornamental. Philip of 
Macedon (381-336 b.c.e.) unified the Greeks through 
conquest. The Classical Period ended with the rise of 
Philip II’s son Alexander the Great (353-323 b.c.e.) 
and his conquest of the Persian Empire. This led to the 
development of the Hellenistic culture, which blended 
the cultures of Greece, Indian, Persia, and Egypt. 

See also: Athenian predemocracy; classical art and 
architecture, Greek; Greek city-states; Greek drama. 
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Cleisthenes 

(c. 565-c. 500 b.c.e.) Greek statesman 

Cleisthenes was an Athenian nobleman often credited 
with having given rise to the first democratic political 
structure in his native city-state. At the end of the sixth 
century b.c.e. he implemented various reforms that 
changed politics as well as life in general for the Athe¬ 
nian citizenry. The importance of Athenian democracy 
can hardly be overstated, not only because of its unique¬ 
ness and its expansion of freedom, but also because it 
allowed the golden age of Athenian civilization to dawn 
in the fifth century b.c.e. The reforms implemented by 
Cleisthenes in 508-507 b.c.e. brought a period of one- 
man rule by tyrants to an end and granted Athenian men 
unprecedented powers over their political community. In 
order to make such changes Cleisthenes first had to over¬ 
come numerous challenges and adversaries while con¬ 
tinuing to deal with ongoing criticism. Still, some schol¬ 
ars argue that his reforms were largely self-serving by 
greatly benefiting him and his clan. Regardless to what 
degree Cleisthenes might have personally profited from 
his actions, there is little doubt that Athens did as well, 
while the rest of the world gained in having an early 
model of democracy to inspire later democratic political 
regimes. 
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Cleisthenes was born in 570 b.c.e. into the wealthy 
and aristocratic Alcmaeonid family. He was named af¬ 
ter his grandfather, Cleisthenes of Sicyon, who had ruled 
Sicyon and who had also established a name for himself 
for various other deeds, including an Olympic victory in 
chariot racing and a yearlong competition to determine 
the suitor who would marry his daughter. Megacles, an 
important Athenian statesman, was the eventual winner 
of the bridal contest, and the couple’s child (the younger 
Cleisthenes) was to follow in the family’s footsteps by 
participating directly in Athenian politics. Raised on the 
Homeric epics and inspired by the notion of immortal¬ 
ity through important individual deeds, the young Cleis¬ 
thenes had no shortage of ambition and determination; 
however, he found himself in rather precarious times in 
Athens. 

After the stable and rather prosperous period of 
rule under Peisistratus, who was hardly an oppressive 
or cruel tyrant, the situation changed drastically. Upon 
his death in 527 b.c.e., his son Hippias took over, and 
although he initially ruled in a rather passive manner, 
he increasingly turned to more brutal and dictatorial 
methods. The assassination of his brother and politi¬ 
cal confidante, Hipparchus, only made matters worse. 
In addition, a great deal of friction existed between the 
noble landowners and the farmers. The arrangement 
at the time forced tenant farmers to hand over a large 
percentage of what they produced to the landowners. 
The result was that much of the citizenry that lived 
off the land was poor, which included the majority of 
Athenians. The fear of politicians was that rival clans or 
families would attempt to rally the support of the farm¬ 
ers and the slaves so as to instigate a rebellion by prom¬ 
ising to eliminate their state of destitution. Rather than 
attempting to address the issue, the tyrants of the past 
largely sought to strengthen the power of their proper 
family while weakening their adversaries and the people 
in general. 

The momentum for change initially began when 
Cleisthenes obtained help from Sparta in overthrow¬ 
ing Hippias. Despite his success in forcing the tyrant 
to flee, Cleisthenes was unable to assume the reigns of 
leadership as Isagoras, a fellow nobleman and power¬ 
ful politician, immediately challenged him. By propos¬ 
ing a number of major reforms, Cleisthenes boldly 
garnered support well beyond the traditional bases of 
support in the aristocracy. He promised that all citi¬ 
zens would have an opportunity to participate in gov¬ 
ernment and declared them to be his companions, or 
betairoi. Realizing how powerful Cleisthenes was be¬ 
coming, Isagoras, ironically enough, pleaded with the 


Spartan king who had earlier helped topple Hippias. 
Cleomenes, king of the Spartans, obliged and sent a 
small force with the intention of establishing an Athe¬ 
nian council formed of his own supporters. No match 
for the approaching troops in terms of military power, 
Cleisthenes had no other option than to flee. Isagoras 
established himself as head of a new regime composed 
of 300 other aristocrats that was upheld with Spar¬ 
tan military might and influence. Tyranny had crept 
its way back into Athenian politics. Cleisthenes’ clan, 
the Alcmaeonids, and numerous of his supporters were 
exiled from the city, and other possible hindrances to 
Isagoras’s power were slowly dismantled. The much 
earlier reforms of Solon were undermined, including 
the removal of the Council of Four Hundred, which 
was representative of the population as a whole. 

Eventually the Athenians became outraged at the ac¬ 
tions of Isagoras, whereupon rioting broke out. To the 
surprise of both Isagoras and Cleisthenes the situation 
escalated into a large-scale rebellion. For two days and 
two nights the people besieged Isagoras, his supporters, 
and the Spartans in the Acropolis. Realizing his mistake, 
Cleomenes arranged for a truce. The fleet-footed Isago¬ 
ras managed to escape; however, his cohorts were ar¬ 
rested and executed. The Athenians recalled Cleisthenes 
from exile and requested that he implement his previ¬ 
ously mentioned reforms and aid them in establishing a 
government of the people with equality for all citizens 
under the law (known as isonomia ). 

In order to bring about greater opportunity and 
equality Cleisthenes eliminated the earlier kinship clan 
system that was not only exclusive but conducive to 
domination by a single family. Whereas the city-state 
was previously divided into four clans along blood¬ 
lines, known as the Ionic tribes, Cleisthenes estab¬ 
lished a new system of 10 tribes that were based on 
one’s locale of residency, or what was known as one’s 
deme. The entire city-state was divided into three ma¬ 
jor regions: the city region ( asty ), the coastal region 
(paralia ), and the inland region (mesogeia). These re¬ 
gions were each subdivided into 10 sections known 
as trittyes, or thirds. The 30 trittyes of the city-state 
consisted of the numerous dernes, which seem to have 
numbered roughly 139 or 140. All male citizens at the 
age of 18 and older registered within their deme and 
this became an important association, more important 
than the previous pbratria, or familial association, 
which further served to undermine strict blood ties. 

Cleisthenes also reformed the previous Council of 
Four Hundred into the boule, a council consisting of 
500 members, 50 men from each of the 10 tribes. This 
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institution was at the heart of the new system and served 
as the executive carrying out policy made by the assem¬ 
bly. Access to various levels of government was opened 
for members of society beyond the noble-blooded aris¬ 
tocratic class, albeit one had to have a certain amount 
of wealth or property. Cleisthenes also reformed the leg¬ 
islative body and introduced the policy of ostracism. 
In sum, building on the earlier reforms of Solon, Cleis¬ 
thenes placed the state into the corporate power of the 
citizens resulting in a new political dynamic in favor of 
greater freedom and control for the Athenian citizenry. 

See also Athenian predemocracy; Roman golden 

AND SILVER AGES. 

Further reading: De Ste. Croix, G. E. M. Athenian Demo¬ 
cratic Origins. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004; For- 
nara, Charles W. Athens from Cleisthenes to Pericles. Berke¬ 
ley: University of California Press, 1991; O’Neil, James L. 
The Origins and Development of Ancient Greek Democra¬ 
cy. Lanham, MA: Rowman and Littlefield Publishers, 1995; 
Stanton, G. R. Athenian Politics c. 800-500 BC: A Source- 
book. New York: Routledge, 1990. 

Trevor Shelley 

Clement of Alexandria 

(c. 150-c. 215 c.e.) religious teacher and philosopher 

Clement of Alexandria (Titus Flavius Clemens Alex- 
andrinus) is one of many brilliant Alexandrian theolo¬ 
gians that arose between the first and third centuries 
c.e. The writings of Jewish sages such as Philo and 
Sirach influenced all these Alexandrian thinkers. His 
teacher was supposedly Pantaenus, a noted Christian 
thinker who was principal of the “official” school for 
aspiring candidates for Christianity. (Conversion to 
Christianity required a rigorous initiation program 
in the early days.) Clement in turn took Pantaenus’s 
position and educated Origen, the brilliant Christian 
polymath of the early third century c.e. Most of the 
speculation about Clement of Alexandria’s life comes 
from Eusebius of Caesarea in the fourth century c.e. 

In fact, Clement never cites Pantaenus, and Origen 
never cites Clement. Eusebius’s claim that the school 
was an official catechetical school does sit well with 
the usual picture that historians project of the usu¬ 
ally quite private institutes that are organized around 
philosophers and thinkers. Eusebius was enamored 
with Origen and may have simply wanted him con¬ 
nected to the apostles who would have set up such 


programs for believers. Eusebius says that Clement 
traveled around the Mediterranean world seeking out 
intellectual mentors until he found what he was look¬ 
ing for in Alexandria. The school he operated seems 
to have been set up for the rich and the educated. His 
writings give clues about the intellectual life of sec¬ 
ond-century Alexandria. The city was stratified into 
groups of “simple believers,” more advanced students 
of philosophy and religion to whom Clement offered 
instruction and advice, Christian Dualism and its 
adherents who claimed secret knowledge, and conven¬ 
tional pagan intellectuals and the pagan religionists 
who followed the mystery cults. Clement criticized 
the latter groups. 

The most famous extant work is a trilogy: “Ex¬ 
hortation,” “Instructor,” and “Miscellaneous.” The 
trilogy seems to address progressively select audiences. 
The “Exhortation” speaks to beginners and outsiders 
about the advantages of Christianity; the “Instructor” 
speaks to those who are converted and needing disci¬ 
pline; and the “Miscellaneous” is a patchwork of mate¬ 
rial, but at least some of it addresses those who are true 
“Gnostics.” While Clement writes in elegant Greek, at 
times he is pretentious and rambling. His main point 
is that knowledge of Christ as Logos brought salva¬ 
tion to the believer. Paideia, or education, is the way 
to know the Logos better, and Clement’s school was 
to offer this education. Clement avoided the heresy of 
Gnosticism because he affirmed the material world as 
real and Christ as incarnate (fleshly), although he con¬ 
ceded that much of the Bible was better understood as 
allegory and not literal truth. 

The problems people have with Clement’s thinking 
were many. He downplays the plain meaning of the 
Bible and through allegory brings in classical Greek 
philosophy. He fosters elitism in his preference for the 
secret and more mature understanding of religious 
knowledge. This elitism is found in the writings of 
later Christians (such as Madame Guyon and Arch¬ 
bishop Fen el on) and shows why the public resented 
second-century Gnostics. On the other hand, his the¬ 
ology is truly innovative for Christian mysticism, and 
individuals like the Pseudo-Dionysus, Meiser Eckhart, 
and John Wesley found consolation in his writing. 

See also Christianity, early. 

Further reading: Chadwick, Henry. The Early Church. New 
York: Penguin, 1990; Fox, Robin Lane. Pagans and Chris¬ 
tians. San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1986. 

Mark F. Whitters 
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Code of Justinian 

Among the most lasting accomplishments of the 
Byzantine emperor Justinian I (527-565 c.e.) was 
his comprehensive compilation and organization of 
Roman law. The emperor believed that law was as 
essential to the security of the empire as military 
power. His legal achievement (like his martial effort) 
was an attempt to ensure the power and legacy of 
his reign. 

Justinian selected and changed a commission, which 
included Tribonian, the day’s greatest legal mind, with 
the task of organizing the past and present laws of the 
empire. In 529 the commission completed its work, the 
Code, which arranged centuries of imperial legislation, 
removing that which was no longer needed. This code 
was revised and updated in 534. Copies were distrib¬ 
uted throughout the empire, and only laws that were 
recorded in it were valid in the empire’s courts. After 
this Justinian entrusted Tribonian and his commission 
with the task of compiling, editing, and organizing 
past legal decisions or commentaries on the laws. This 
work, known as the Digest, was completed in 533. It 
was divided into 50 books, by subject headings for 
easy reference. Justinian further entrusted Tribonian 
with the publication (534) of an official legal textbook, 
the Institutes, for the training of lawyers. These three 
parts—along with a fourth part consisting of Justini¬ 
an’s new laws called Novels (meaning new laws)—all 
written in Latin, became known as the Corpus Juris 
Civilis, or Body of Civil Law. 

This work had a profound effect on future legal 
procedure. The Corpus influenced Byzantine law down 
to 1453, when the Byzantine Empire fell to the Otto¬ 
man Turks. The Corpus largely influenced Byzantium 
through a later Greek legal compilation known as the 
Basilika (ninth century). In the West, Roman law was 
diminished by the transition to Germanic rule during 
the early Middle Ages. In the 11th century, however, 
legal scholars at the University of Bologna in Italy re¬ 
vived the study of Justinian’s Corpus. In the 12th cen¬ 
tury this study led Gratian, a Bolognese monk, to 
create a systematic organization of canon law (church 
laws) called the Decretum. This study also gave birth 
to secular legal developments in western Europe. The 
Code of Justinian still heavily influences many Euro¬ 
pean legal systems. 

Further reading: Maas, Michael, ed. The Cambridge Com¬ 
panion to the Age of Justinian. New York: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2005; Moorhead, J. Justinian. London: Long¬ 


man, 1994; Browning, R. Justinian and Theodora. London: 
Weidenfeld andNicolson, 1971. 

Matthew Herbst 

Confucian Classics 

Since the beginning of the historic period the Chinese 
have held the traditions handed down from antiquity 
with deep awe and reverence. Works traditionally ac¬ 
cepted as the heritage of ancient times long preceded 
Confucius (551-479 b.c.e.) but are nonetheless called 
the Confucian Classics. 

The Five Confucian Classics are the most revered 
canonical works of the classics. They are 

1. Yi Jing (I Cbing), or Book of Changes 

2. Shu Jing (Shu Cbing), or Book of History or Docu¬ 
ments 

3. Shi Jing (Shih Cbing), or Book of Odes or Poetry 

4. Li Jing (Li Cbing), or Li Ji (Li Chi), or Book of 
Rites 

5. Qunqiu (Ch’un-ch’iu), or Annals of Spring and 
Autumn 

Confucius is the author of the Annals of Spring 
and Autumn. All others are collections of ancient doc¬ 
uments that tradition says were edited and compiled 
by Confucius and his disciples. 

The Yi Jing, or Book of Changes, is a collection 
of short texts that give clues to interpreting the re¬ 
sults of divination cast by priests by means of tortoise 
shells and milfoil stalks on orders from kings of the 
Shang dynasty (c. 1700-c. 1122 b.c.e.). According 
to tradition, Confucius wrote a number of “wings” to 
these texts that elaborate on their interpretations and 
explain their significance. Modern historians attribute 
the “wings” to eras later than Confucius. 

The Shu Jing, or Book of History, is a compila¬ 
tion of short documents. They are announcements, 
speeches, manifestos, and reports by ancient rulers and 
their ministers, beginning from the mythical ideal kings 
Yao, Shun, and Yu down to the early Zhou (Chou) 
dynasty (c. 1122-256 b.c.e.). Confucius, who also 
wrote introductions to the documents to explain their 
significance, supposedly edited them. Modern histori¬ 
ans think that while the Zhou documents are authen¬ 
tic, ones attributed to earlier eras were written much 
later. The Shi Jing, or Book of Poetry, is an anthology 
of 300 poems. Some were folk songs, while others were 
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songs used by leaders for ceremonies. They date to the 
early Zhou period and were reputedly selected and ed¬ 
ited by Confucius. The Li Jing, or Book of Rites , is a 
varied collection that includes rules on the organization 
of the Zhou government, a code of conduct for lords 
and gentlemen, and rules for important events in life 
such as weddings, funerals, and sacrifices. The Duke of 
Zhou (Chou), a founding father of the Zhou dynasty, 
was supposedly the author of many of the documents in 
this classic. Again, Confucius is credited with selecting 
and editing the documents. 

The Qunqiu, or Annals of Spring and Autumn , is a 
chronicle of the state of Lu between 722-481 b.c.e. and 
was compiled by Confucius, who came from that state. 
The book is important because through his choice of 
words Confucius gave his moral judgment of the per¬ 
sons and events that were chronicled. When Emperor 
Wu of the Han dynasty made Confucianism China’s 
official ideology around 110 b.c.e., the Five Classics 
gained the status of canonical works. Great Han schol¬ 
ars worked on publishing an official version and of¬ 
ficially endorsed interpretation. Students studied them 
and official examinations that recruited government 
officials were based on them, producing an educated 
elite in Chinese society for the next 2,000 years that 
were welded in the same tradition. 

More than a thousand years after their canoniza¬ 
tion, during the Song (Sung) dynasty (960-1279 c.e.) 
there was a great movement to reexamine and reinter¬ 
pret Confucianism. It was called Neo-Confucianism. A 
leader of this movement was Zhu Xi (Chu Hsi), who 
lived between 1130-1200. Zhu encouraged the study of 
four additional texts. The Four Books are 

1. Lunyu (Lun-yu), or Analects of Confucius. A col¬ 
lection of Confucius’s conversations and activities 
recorded and compiled by his students after his 
death. It consists of 20 chapters. They give clues 
to his character and ideals. For example: “Confu¬ 
cius said: ‘At fifteen, I set my heart on learning. At 
thirty, I was firmly established. At forty, I had no 
more doubts. At fifty, I knew the will of Heaven. 
At sixty, I was ready to listen to it. At seventy, I 
could follow my heart’s desire without transgress¬ 
ing what was right.’” 

2. Mengzi (Meng Tzu), or Book of Mencius. It is a 
compilation of the writings of Mencius (372-289 
b.c.e.), who was honored as the second sage of the 
Confucian school, second only to the master. 

3. Daxue (Ta-bsueb), or Great Learning 

4. Zbongyong(Cbung-yung), or Doctrine of the Mean 


Great Learning and Doctrine of the Mean were two 
essays taken from the Book of Rites. They stress that 
improving the mind is the start of improving the world. 
As stated in the Great Learning-. “Those in antiquity 
who wished to illuminate luminous virtues throughout 
the world would first govern their states; wishing to 
govern their states, they would first bring order to their 
families; wishing to bring order to their families they 
would first cultivate their own persons....” 

The Five Classics and Four Books are the most re¬ 
vered books in China. They are also essential in Japan 
and Korea, countries that adopted the fundamental 
ideals of Chinese civilization. 

See also Hundred Schools of Philosophy. 

Further reading: Chan, W. T. Source Book of Chinese Phi¬ 
losophy. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1960; De 
Bary, Wm. Theodore, et al., eds. Sources of Chinese Tradi¬ 
tion. Vol. 1. New York, Columbia University Press, 1960. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Confucianism as a state ideology 

Confucianism, originally an East Asian philosophy 
based upon the teachings of Confucius, has strongly 
influenced governmental structures and policies world¬ 
wide, particularly in China, Korea, Japan, Singapore, 
Taiwan, and Vietnam. Confucius, a famous Chinese 
philosopher who lived from 551 to 479 b.c.e., fre¬ 
quently expressed his thoughts in short sayings, such 
as those collected and preserved by his students and 
followers in the Analects of Confucius. 

Confucius did much more than teach philosophy 
and hoped to spread his thoughts and ideas to receive 
the patronage of one of the many lords competing for 
supremacy in China, and he even hoped to persuade 
Chinese leaders to follow his system of thought and 
values. Unfortunately, Confucius failed to have his 
ideas accepted by key rulers of Chinese society during 
his lifetime, but his concepts eventually developed into 
a state ideology. 

The development of Confucianism as a state ideol¬ 
ogy may be attributed to his followers or, to be more ex¬ 
act, the followers of his original followers. During a pe¬ 
riod of history in ancient China known as the Hundred 
Schools of Philosophy, or Thought, prominent Con¬ 
fucian scholars such as Mencius and Xunzi elaborated 
upon Confucian principles and spread the philosophy 
and its social and political influences throughout China. 
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Although briefly forbidden during the Qin (Ch’in) 
dynasty, HanWudi (Han Wu-ti), the sixth emperor of 
the Han dynasty embraced Confucianism. He adopted 
the principles of Confucian thought as the basis for his 
government, laws, and ethics. In order to promote it he 
started a university to teach the Confucian Classics to 
new generations. Confucianism remained the most in¬ 
fluential and mainstream school of thought in the China 
until the Chinese Communists led by Mao Zedong (Mao 
Tse-tung) stamped it out. 

Zhu Xi (Chu Hsi) undertook further elaboration of 
Confucianism as a state ideology, and he was indentified 
as one of the first Neo-Confucians. Neo-Confucianism, 
which was more appealing not only to China but also to 
Korea and Japan, incorporated Daoism (Taoism) and 
Buddhist ideas to create a more all-encompassing philos- 
phy and ideology. The two most fundamental principles 
of Confucian governmental thought are virtue and merit. 
In order to govern one must first be able to successfully 
govern himself. As a result, the king or leader of a gov¬ 
ernment must act as a “calm center” around which soci¬ 
ety is able to develop and prosper under his direction. 

Confucian thought stresses learning as an integral 
component of not only better governing oneself but 
also improving one’s chances for success within society. 
When later dynasties began to implement Confucian 
governmental principles, they established civil services 
exams for government positions, based upon the study 
of the Confucian Classics. In addition, they also incor¬ 
porated traditional values of ritual, filial piety, loyalty, 
community, and humaneness. Confucianism still influ¬ 
ences many Asian nations. 

Further reading: Berthrong, John H., Evelyn Nagai Ber- 
throng, and E. Nagai-Berthrong. Confucianism. Oneworld 
Publications, 2000; Elman, Benjamin A., John B. Duncan, 
and Herman Ooms, eds. Rethinking Confucianism: Past and 
Present in China, Japan, Korea, and Vietnam. Los Angeles: 
UCLA, 2002. 

Arthur Holst 

Confucius 

(551-479 b.c.e.) Chinese philosopher 

Confucius is the Latinized form for Kong Fuzi (K’ung- 
fu-tzu) which means Master Kong in Chinese. He 
came from a minor noble family from the state of 
Lu in modern Shandong (Shantung) Province, which 
had been founded by the Duke of Zhou (Chou). 


His father died when he was young, and his mother 
brought him up under humble circumstances. Con¬ 
fucius founded a school of philosophy called Confu¬ 
cianism, which stressed ethics in personal and political 
life and which contended for acceptance during the 
era called the Hundred Schools of Philosophy in 
China that lasted between approximately 600 and 300 
b.c.e. By 100 b.c.e. Confucianism had become China’s 
state ideology, and Confucius was acknowledged as the 
Supreme Sage and Ultimate Teacher. Few people have 
had a greater impact on more people for two millennia. 

Although many legends have grown around Con¬ 
fucius in later centuries, it is nevertheless possible to re¬ 
construct a fairly accurate biography of him. Confucius 
had an education fitting for a gentleman. His hobbies 
were music and archery, but he had to make a living. He 
sought government service, but with a mission, which 
was to reform morals and bring peace. China was in an 
unstable state. The Zhou dynasty was in decline, and 
the feudal lords who were contending for supremacy 
paid little attention to moral leadership. Thus, he had 
little luck finding acceptance for his ideas and turned to 
teaching as an instrument for reform. He was China’s 
first professional teacher, charging tuition, but only ac¬ 
cepting students of integrity. Whereas traditional schools 
for nobles turned out educated men who did their lords’ 
bidding, Confucius expected his students to play a dy¬ 
namic role in reforming the government and serving the 
people. He taught more than 3,000 students, among 
them 72 were counted disciples. Most of his students 
went on to teach and further his legacy, spreading his 
ideals and debating followers of other philosophies. 

Confucius wrote a book titled the Annals of 
Spring and Autumn (Qunqiu ), which was a chronicle 
of his state of Lu. The book’s title gave its name to the 
era it covered. Its importance was his choice of words 
to describe people and events, called the “rectification 
of names,” that conveyed censure or praise. Accord¬ 
ing to the famous Confucian Mencius: “Confucius 
wrote the Spring and Autumn and rebellious sons and 
disloyal ministers were overwhelmed with consterna¬ 
tion.” This book, together with the Yi Jing (I Ching), 
or Book of Change; Shu Jing (Shu Ching), or Book of 
History; Shi Jing (Shih Ching), or Book of Poetry; and 
Li Jing (Li Ching), or Book of Rites, constitute the 
Five Classics of the Confucian Classics and are the 
most revered texts of the Chinese culture. Confucius 
and his disciples are credited with compiling and edit¬ 
ing the other Four Books of the canon and also writing 
appendices to them. One of these, Lunyu (Lun-yu), or 
the Analects, which means “selected sayings,” was a 
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collection of his sayings and conversations with his 
students that they gathered together sometime soon 
after his death. The Analects gives his views on things 
and events and paints him as a very human man fo¬ 
cused on doing well by this world and not concerned 
about the divine and the next world. 

Confucius saw himself not as a reformer or innova¬ 
tor but as a conservator and transmitter of traditional 
virtues. His goal was to return China to the golden 
ages of antiquity, to the era of the legendary sage-kings 
Yao, Shun, and Yu, and more recently to the era of the 
wise founders of the Zhou dynasty, Kings Wen and 
Wu, and the Duke of Zhou. However, Confucius was 
a revolutionary in that to him the superior man who 
should lead achieved this status not by birth but by 
education and self-cultivation. When Confucianism 
was adopted as China’s official ideology, this radical 
criterion for assessing human worth would lead to the 
stress of education and the implementation of an ex¬ 
amination system for recruitment of government of¬ 
ficials that would make China a meritocracy. 

Because humans are social beings living in society, 
Confucius inculcated the following ideals of conduct. 
One was li, which indicated rites, ritual, or proper 
good conduct under all circumstances. Another was 
ren (jen), which demanded love and benevolence to¬ 
ward all beings. They should be practiced together to 
achieve full meaning. Since the family is the basic unit 
of society, Confucius also taught the virtue of xiao 
(hsiao), or filial piety, which is the honor and respect 
that children owe their parents. Confucius expounded 
that there are five key relationships in life, as follows: 
between parents and children, husband and wife, elder 
and younger siblings, king and subjects, and friends 
and neighbors. Three of the five are within the family, 
because family is the microcosm of society, and it is in 
the family that the young learn their first lessons. 

The first in each of the first four relationships en¬ 
joys higher status, but that comes with greater respon¬ 
sibility. For example the parents must not just feed 
and clothe their children but inculcate moral values 
and set examples for the children, who should love, 
honor, and obey their parents. If each person in any 
relationship behaves correctly according to his/her 
position, then the rectification of names has been 
achieved. Beyond the family, a king who deserves the 
name should lead his people by good moral example 
and provide for their welfare; and the people should 
honor and serve him as they serve their parents. The 
only potentially equal relationship is between friends 
and neighbors, who should deal with one another 


honorably and humanely, but here again, the younger 
ones should honor their elders. 

Self-cultivation and personal virtue are the hall¬ 
marks of the superior man, who had the duty to serve 
society. Confucius did not challenge the monarchical 
system of government but put a heavy responsibility of 
those in positions of power to lead well. He said: “To 
govern is to set things right... If a ruler himself is up¬ 
right, all will go well without orders. But if he himself 
is not upright, even though he gives orders they will 
not be obeyed... Lead the people by laws and regu¬ 
late them by penalties, and the people will try to keep 
out of jail, but will have no sense of shame. Lead the 
people by virtue and restrain them by the rules of de¬ 
corum, and the people will have a sense of shame and 
moreover will become good. ” 

He was no prophet, sought no divine sanction for 
his teachings, and believed in a natural and moral order 
for humans. To Confucius heaven was a guiding provi¬ 
dence and human fulfillment could only be achieved 
through acting in accordance with the will of heaven. 
How can one understand heaven’s will? Confucius’s 
answer was to study history and literature because in 
them one finds the collective wisdom of humanity from 
antiquity. He attributed the ills of his day to the neglect 
of the study of history and music and the observance of 
ritual. This is why he treasured ancient texts and why 
posterity attributes to Confucius and his disciples their 
collection into the canons. Although a man of personal 
piety and reverence, he did not concern himself much 
with otherworldly concerns. When a disciple asked him 
about worship of spirits, Confucius answered thus: “We 
don’t know yet how to serve men, how can we know 
about serving the spirits.” On death he said: “We don’t 
know yet about life, how can we know about death?” 
adding, “Devote yourself to the proper demands of the 
people, respect the ghosts and spirits but keep them at a 
distance—this may be called wisdom. ” 

Confucius’s disciples continued his work of teach¬ 
ing, debates with other schools on philosophical prin¬ 
ciples, and of public service when possible. Among 
his great early disciples was Mencius, whose teachings 
were collected into a work that bears his name and 
who became honored as the Second Sage. Another 
was Xunzi (Hsun Tzu), who also gives his name to 
a work. However, Xunzi is called a heterodox teacher 
who deviated from the true spirit of Confucianism be¬ 
cause he argued that human nature was originally evil 
rather than good, as Confucius and Mencius asserted. 

When China finally achieved unification in 221 b.c.e. 
under the Qin (Ch’in) dynasty, it was under a hard- 
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headed and amoral philosophy called Legalism. Legal¬ 
ism and Confucianism were anathema to each other. The 
Legalist rulers of the Qin banned Confucian and other 
philosophical teachings and tried to burn all their books, 
allowing only Legalist and practical works to be studied. 
Many Confucian scholars were killed during the brief 
Qin dynasty. The demise of the Qin in 206 b.c.e. resulted 
in the lifting of the ban on philosophical debates. Within 
a hundred years the Han dynasty (202 b.c.e.-220 c.e.) 
established Confucianism as a state ideology, and 
Confucius was honored as the First Sage. 

Further reading: Creel, H. G. Chinese Thought from Con¬ 
fucius to Mao Tse-tung. New York: Mentor Books, i960; 
Rubin, V. A. Individual and State in Ancient China, Essays 
on Four Chinese Philosophers: Confucius, Mo Tzu, Shang 
Yang and Cbuang Tzu. Trans, by S. I. Levine. New York: 
Columbia University Press, f 976; Waley, Arthur, trans. The 
Analects of Confucius. New York: Random House, f 958. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Constantine the Great 

(c. 285-337 c.e.) Roman emperor 

The reign of Constantine the Great marked the transi¬ 
tion from the ancient Roman Empire to medieval Europe 
and a decisive step in the establishment of the Christian 
Church as the official religion for the Greek and Latin 
civilizations. His view of church-state relations affected 
the way that European governments were constituted 
for centuries, and his influence had direct repercussions 
on the administration of such countries as Russia, ruled 
by czars, even until the 20th century. 

Constantine was the son of Constantius and Hel¬ 
ena. His father was appointed in 293 c.e. as one of 
four co-emperors in the Tetrarchy set up by Diocle¬ 
tian. Diocletian chose to keep Constantius’s son un¬ 
der surveillance as his tribune. When Diocletian retired 
in 305, Constantine was allowed to join his father 
on campaign in Scotland. His father died in Britain, 
and his troops proclaimed Constantine as their new 
Caesar. 

Between 305 and 312 Constantine marshaled 
propaganda, troops, and resources toward taking 
sole power in the Western Roman Empire. He won a 
string of battles against the Franks and others and then 
marched into the Italian Peninsula with an eye on de¬ 
feating his Roman rival. The key to his success was 
a risky battle fought outside Rome in 312. Constan¬ 


tine claims to have seen a celestial vision there that 
revealed his fortune and steeled his courage. At first 
he said that it was the appearance of his protector god 
Apollo who promised him 30 years of success, with the 
Roman numeral XXX appearing in the sky. As Con¬ 
stantine grew older, he decided that this visitation was 
of a Christian nature and that he saw a single cross 
with the words in hoc signo vince (“in this sign con¬ 
quer”). The later Christian version of the story finishes 
with Constantine’s army marching to victory, the cross 
emblazoned on their shields. The place of the vision 
was the Milvian Bridge, now associated with the turn¬ 
ing point of his life, his career, and the destiny of the 
Christian religion. Constantine thought the hand of 
the divine was on him, and eventually he identified the 
god as Christian. As a result, he began to be proactive 
in his support of the heretofore-persecuted faith. He 
restored properties to churches in the West and espe¬ 
cially showed favor to the clergy. He met his Eastern 
Roman Empire counterpart and forged an agreement 
called the Edict of Milan in 313 c.e., in which the 
Christian faith was officially permitted. 

Though Constantine is portrayed as the matchless 
defender of the Christian faith by popularized histo¬ 
ries, this interpretation must be taken with a grain of 
salt. For example, in his decrees he avoided citing spe¬ 
cific religions or religious terms, thus he said “Supreme 
Sovereign” or “Highest God.” He did not require that 
his subjects do “superstitious” (i.e., Christian) prac¬ 
tices to show their allegiance to the empire. He kept 
a specialist in Neoplatonism as a personal adviser. 
He did not officially persecute the Greco-Roman cults, 
apart from a few police actions. He warned Christians 
against taking law into their own hands in their zeal to 
shut down pagan shrines. He dedicated his capital city 
with both pagan and Christian rites and imported into 
the city many works of art from pagan temples. He 
continued the pagan Roman tradition that the emper¬ 
or was the divinely appointed mediator between the 
divine and the empire, thus he intervened infrequently 
in church disputes. In fact, he did not formally enter 
the church through baptism until on his deathbed, re¬ 
flecting his own anxieties about the impossibilities of 
living a life of holiness while serving as emperor. 

EAST-WEST DISCORD 

The concord with the eastern emperor did not last. In 
the East there was widespread mistrust of Constan¬ 
tine and continued harassment of Christians. War 
broke out, and Constantine again showed his military 
prowess. By 324 he became sole emperor of the whole 
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Roman Empire. At once Constantine began to make 
arrangements to set up his capital in a safer part of 
the empire, in Byzantium (in modern-day Turkey) on 
the European side of the Bosporus. It was called New 
Rome, lower in rank than Italian Rome, but destined 
by Constantine to be upgraded over time. When he 
made the city his home and named it after himself, 
Constantinople, it was the sign that the safety and 
prestige once the possession of the Latin world had 
permanently migrated eastward. The light of the Ro¬ 
man civilization moved east, and the West began its 
descent into darker times. 

Constantine restored many of Diocletian’s reforms 
and renounced others. For example, he not only rec¬ 
ognized the need for regionalized government; he set 
up armies to fight in the various European and Asian 
theaters of war. Germans and Franks entered into the 
higher ranks of imperial military service. These con¬ 
cepts paved the way for medieval society, with local 
lords who controlled smaller territories and personal 
armies. Yet, he did not accept Diocletian’s idea of the 



An obelisk memorial erected to honor Constantine in the city of 
Constantinople, known today as Istanbul, in Turkey. 


college of emperors, or Tetrarchy, and replaced it with 
a dynastic emperorship. 

He separated the military from the civil in terms 
of services and duties. He set up a new currency and 
standardized its units, a system that lasted for 700 
years. He held serfs and peasants to their social po¬ 
sitions so that food production and imperial projects 
such as army campaigns, road maintenance, and city 
building could continue with ample supplies of food 
and labor. At the same time he made a conscious effort 
to bring Christian values into public policies so that 
the downtrodden would be helped and especially the 
clergy could be promoted to a higher public status. 

The results for the Christian Church were that bish¬ 
ops were welcomed into his courts, Christianity spread 
even more rapidly, and churches were reconstructed 
and given proprietary rights. He took an active interest 
in such church-building projects as St. Peter’s in Rome 
and the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem. 
At the same time, since Constantine saw himself as 
the mediator between God and his empire, he often 
took on the role of referee in church controversies, a 
role for which he was not educated. He summoned the 
Council of Nicaea (325) and proposed the formula 
to be accepted to bring unity to all the Christians in 
his realm. Effectively speaking, Christianity achieved 
a prestige in the empire that future emperors such as 
Julian the Apostate could not reverse. 

BENEFACTOR OF THE CHURCH 

The last few years of Constantine’s life were spent in the 
East, either in his capital or on campaign, although he 
occasionally traveled to Rome or the Rhine to secure 
his domain there. His military activities were confined 
to controlling the “barbarian” tribes along the frontier 
and not fighting Rome’s nemesis, the Sassanid Empire. 
Later emperors were not so fortunate. Though a civil 
war broke out after his death, his influence was enough 
to give imperial prerogatives to his descendants for the 
next century. 

Later Christians lionized such a benefactor of the 
church. It did not hurt that Constantine was buried 
next to the Church of the Apostles and de facto num¬ 
bered among them as the “13th apostle.” His friend, 
Eusebius, revered by later generations of Christians 
as the historian of the early church, also added luster 
to the image of Constantine through his biography of 
the man. Other intervening and contemporary sources 
and evaluations of Constantine were less enthusiastic. 
Around the ninth or 10th century, however, the repu¬ 
tation of Constantine soared to new heights as stories 
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and legends abounded concerning his sanctity and 
supernatural acts. About 25 “lives” of Constantine 
have been recovered, both from the East and the West, 
which sing his praises beyond what was celebrated by 
earlier generations. As a saint in the Eastern Christian 
Church, his feast day is May 21. 

See also Apostles, Twelve; Greek Church; Jesus 
(Christ) of Nazareth; Latin Church; persecutions of 
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Constantinople 

Constantine the Great’s city lasted as the center of 
civilization and religion for more than 1,000 years. Of 
the cities of the world, only King David’s city, Jeru¬ 
salem, compares with its prestige and longevity. The 
ancient name was Byzantium. The foundation of the 
city dates back to the seven century b.c.e., and was 
known as a place of contention during the Pelopon¬ 
nesian Wars. Even 150 years before Constantine, the 
Romans had reduced the city to rubble for its insub¬ 
ordination and then restored it because of its strategic 
location. But it was Constantine who chose the city, 
lavishly made it his own, and destined it to be New 
Rome, capital of the empire. 

CONSTANTINE’S CITY 

Constantine at first planned to build his city near the 
famous city of Troy, but he thought better of it, per¬ 
haps because of his Christian sympathies, not wanting 
to adulterate his new priorities with Homeric religion. 
Byzantium had many natural advantages: It was sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by water, had excellent har¬ 
bors, was close to the industrial centers of Asia Minor, 
and was accessible to the agricultural breadbaskets of 
Egypt and southern Russia. 

Important east-west imperial roads intersected 
here, including the famous Via Egnatia. The ancient 
city also was known for its wall, so the wall rebuilt 
by Constantine could fortify its landed side. Thus, the 
place was eminently more strategic and defendable 


than the old Rome of Italy, which was not built on 
the sea and did not have the same natural barriers to 
protect it. 

Constantine began his project in 324 c.e., and by 
330 the new city was ready. The fortification was large 
enough that the boundaries encompassed empty and 
undeveloped areas. None of these walls survives today, 
but their outlines can be imagined from written re¬ 
cords. Growth at first was modest, and the population 
was small. Constantine was determined to turn the 
city into Rome’s eastern twin. He doled out the same 
subsistence subsidies, endowed it with the similar civic 
titles and offices, and constructed the same infrastruc¬ 
tures and monuments. A portion of the grain supposed 
to go to Italian Rome now went to New Rome, and 
eventually tens of thousands of its people depended on 
the free rations of food. Constantine put into place the 
aristocratic ranks and nomenclature, just like ancient 
Rome. On the higher ground he erected the acropolis, 
the center of community life, the site of his Great Pal¬ 
ace and the Capitolium; nearby was the largest gather¬ 
ing place, the Hippodrome, where public games were 
held. Later all three of these locations would become 
the locations of wild and bloody imperial intrigues. 

Colonnaded roads and markets marked out ur¬ 
ban districts. Gates opened up to the important trade 
roads. New Rome even had seven hills around which 
the city was planned, as in Italian Rome. The city was 
not overtly a Christian center by Constantine’s own 
design. The old pagan temples already in Byzantium 
were left undisturbed during his reign. In fact, the ded¬ 
ication rites for the inauguration of the city included 
pagan prayers and artistic donations from pagan tem¬ 
ples. He built no more than a few churches; the famous 
Church of the Holy Apostles, next to his burial spot, 
was not his project, but his son’s (Constantius II). Nor 
was the city officially the capital of the empire until 
the time of his son, when Constantius inaugurated the 
senate and set up a hierarchy of imperial offices. Now 
old Rome began to be superseded by New Rome, and 
there was no turning back. In fact within 50 years or 
so, the Germanic tribes would overrun the old Italian 
capital, and to its bitter disappointment, Constantino¬ 
ple would not save its predecessor. 

GROWTH AND CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE 

The city continued to grow prodigiously over the next 
200 years. By the end of the fourth century there were 
some 14 churches, 52 colonnaded roads, 153 bath 
complexes, and many ground and underground cis¬ 
terns. The need for water storage pointed to the only 
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thing lacking. Here the Theodosian emperors (or per¬ 
haps Valens) rectified the situation in typical Roman 
fashion. They engineered a remarkable system that 
connected water sources in the hinterland as far as 
60-70 miles away with vast water reservoirs inside the 
city. Imperial sculptors even elaborately decorated the 
underground cisterns. Constantine’s walls were too re¬ 
strictive for the burgeoning population, so the walls 
were expanded and the area of the city doubled. Some 
400 defensive towers were constructed along the whole 
wall and the shoreline. The three-arched Golden Gate, 
still standing, goes back to these days, as do many of 
the walls presently standing. Here the Council of Con¬ 
stantinople was held in 381 to affirm the creedal state¬ 
ments of the Council of Nicaea (325). 

By the end of the fifth century the religious dimen¬ 
sion of the empire registered itself more strongly. Urban 
monasticism developed in the city, along with an abun¬ 
dance of Christian artwork. In addition, Oriental and 
Egyptian influences started infiltrating its urban culture. 
Constantinople was no longer only an aspirant to the 
old Rome, but a new and transformed capital city in its 
own right. The height of the ancient city was reached 
under Justinian I and Theodora in the sixth century. 
It was the most important political, commercial, and 
cultural center in all of Europe. Lavish religious and 
imperial building occurred in this period. The monu¬ 
ment that best defined Constantinople’s glory was the 
Hagia Sophia, a basilica that still dominates modern 
Istanbul’s skyline. Not only was the domed structure a 
daring and innovative symbol of Christianity’s official 
stature, but also it was a statement about Constanti¬ 
nople’s own grandeur. The city probably had between 
500,000 and 1 million residents. An eclectic mixture 
of architecture and cultures was found in the sixth- 
century city, imported from the far-flung corners of the 
globe. Even the Christianity of the emperors was more 
diverse than Hagia Sophia would lead the observer to 
believe, as the city offered sanctuary to various non- 
Orthodox Christians. 

MUSLIM INVASION 

A plague devastated the city in 542, and half the 
population died. The optimism that had marked the city 
as it grew economically and militarily for the previous 
200 years was also soon to be challenged severely by the 
Byzantine-Sassanid wars, the unsuccessful sieges of 
the city by the Persians (616) and the Avars (626), and 
especially the rise of the Muslims in the latter part of 
the seventh century. The invasion of the Arabs in 717 
and the loss of imperial territory to them brought the 


city to the brink of disaster. Nonetheless, the Theodo¬ 
sian walls faithfully kept out foreigners for some 1,000 
years. Ironically, there was only one exception: In 1204 
the city opened up its gates to the Western crusader “al¬ 
lies” who turned on the city and pillaged it. The treach¬ 
ery caused such outrage among the Byzantines that 
surrender to the Muslims was countenanced as a better 
fate. In 1453 the demoralized city gave up to the Otto¬ 
man Muslims with hardly a skirmish. 

See also Diocletian; Greek Church; Latin Church; 
Roman Empire; Rome: buildings, engineers; Rome: de¬ 
cline AND FALL; ROME: GOVERNMENT; THEODOSIUS I. 
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Coptic Christian Church 

The Coptic period covers most of the first six centuries 
of the Common Era. Copt derives from the Greek word 
Aegyptus, in turn derived from Hikaptah , or Mem¬ 
phis, the original Egyptian capital. Coptic Christianity 
is the form that arose in Egypt in the first century c.E. 
By tradition Coptic Christianity began when St. Mark, 
the African-born gospel writer, went to Alexandria, 
Egypt, sometime between 48 and 61 c.E. Previously, 
Egyptian Christians were mostly Alexandrian Jews, 
and some Greeks became Christian. Between his ar¬ 
rival and his martyrdom in 68 C.E., Mark founded the 
church and converted many native Egyptians. The re¬ 
ligion grew rapidly in its first half-century, and by the 
second century it spread into the rural areas. Scriptures 
were translated into Coptic, the local language. 

The rapid conversion of Egyptians to Christian¬ 
ity led to Roman persecution of those who denied the 
emperor’s divinity. An edict of 202 prohibited conver¬ 
sion to Christianity. An edict of 250 required all citi¬ 
zens to carry a certificate at all times, issued by local 
authorities, affirming that the bearer had sacrificed to 
the gods. Failure to comply resulted in punishments, 
including beheading, being tossed to the lions, or being 
burned alive. The government closed the Catechetical 
School of Alexandria, forcing members to meet secret¬ 
ly elsewhere. The state limited the number of bishops 
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to three. The era of persecution culminated under Dio¬ 
cletian (284-305). His election as emperor began the 
Coptic Anno Martyrum, year of the martyrs. 

Despite the persecution, the church flourished. 
The third century saw the formation of the church hi¬ 
erarchy, from the patriarch in Alexandria to the low¬ 
est priest and the monks residing in the eastern and 
western deserts. The Catechetical School succeeded 
Alexandria’s library and museum, which were world 
renowned even before Christianity. Located in the 
School of Alexandria, the library held millions of pa¬ 
pyrus scrolls, all the knowledge of the ancient world. 
Ptolemy Soter established the library in 323 b.c.e. The 
school was the site where 70 Jewish scholars created 
the Septuagint when they translated the Old Testa¬ 
ment from Hebrew into Greek in 270 b.c.e. These 
same scholars set the order of books in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, including the Apocrypha. Beginning as a scien¬ 
tific and literary institution, the library evolved into a 
university for philosophy and theology. 

The Catechetical School of Alexandria was the 
earliest major Christian theological school. The Cat¬ 
echetical School housed and taught the scholars who 
provided the philosophical underpinnings of Christi¬ 
anity. The school’s first dean, Pantaenus (d. 190 c.e.), 
headed a school whose faculty included Athenago- 
ras, Clement, Didymus, and Origen. Pantaenus was 
replaced by Clement of Alexandria, noted for his 
work in converting educated Greeks to Christianity. 
Origen (c. 215) was a philosopher and biblical scholar 
who wrote more than 6,000 commentaries on Old and 
New Testament books as well as homilies that are the 
oldest known Christian preaching. He is known as the 
father of theology. Following Origen was Dionysius 
(the Great) of Alexandria, who became patriarch of 
the church (246-264). Didymus the Blind lost sight at 
age four but mastered grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, 
music, poetry, mathematics, and memorized the testa¬ 
ments. His pupils included Gregory Nazianzus, Jerome, 
Palladius, and Rufinus the historian. Didymus devised 
a system of engraved writing, 1,500 years before the 
creation of Braille. These scholars made the Catecheti¬ 
cal School a center of Christian learning and a magnet 
for scholars from around the world. The Catechetical 
School was the birthplace of the question-and-answer 
method of commentary. 

While enduring Diocletian’s persecutions, the Cop¬ 
tic Church had to deal with the Arian heresy, which 
denied the divinity of Jesus because man had a begin¬ 
ning and God is eternal. Although Arius was excom¬ 
municated, he continued to preach and converted two 


Libyan bishops and the Nicomedian Eusebius. Arian- 
ism spread through Egypt, Libya, Palestine, and Asia 
Minor before finally reaching the attention of Con¬ 
stantine the Great. Followers of Arius and Con¬ 
stantine fought in Alexandria and Nicomedia, leading 
the emperor to call the approximately 1,800 bishops 
to Nicaea to settle the dispute. 

The Council of Nicaea (325), the first ecclesias¬ 
tical council sanctioned by the emperor, included only 
six Western bishops because the heresy had not reached 
Europe. It involved more than 300 bishops from the 
East, representing all Christian traditions. At Nicaea, 
Arius chanted his beliefs, supported by dance bands 
and singers. Athanasius, representing the Coptic pa¬ 
triarch, presented a logical argument in opposition. 
The attendees debated before calling for a creed, which 
Athanasius wrote and the Council of Constantinople 
(381) adopted unanimously. The Copts and other 
Oriental Orthodox Churches deny that they are 
Monophysites because Monophysitism is heresy. Copts 
believe that Christ is both human and divine, united 
indivisibly by the Word and perfect in all respects. 

There were two patriarchs at that time, the East¬ 
ern Orthodox pope and patriarch of Alexandria and 
the Coptic pope and patriarch of Alexandria. Egyp¬ 
tian Coptic religion gave rise to the Christian monas¬ 
tic movement. Monastics believe in unceasing prayer, 
intense meditation, self-discipline through fasting, vig¬ 
ils, celibacy, poverty, and the renunciation of the flesh 
and the world. It began as early as the second half of the 
third century, spreading throughout the Christian world. 
Monasticism flourished even after the Edict of Milan 
(313) ended the Roman persecution of Christians. 

Coptic monasticism has three levels. First, Anto¬ 
nian monasticism entails a life of seclusion, austerity, 
and asceticism. St. Anthony exemplifies this approach. 
When an anchorite attains a higher level of holiness, 
he attracts many disciples in the second stage, and 
security becomes a concern. Settlements arose in the 
eastern and western deserts, and communal living be¬ 
came the norm for monks who spent the week alone 
in their cells or caves and joined together on Saturday 
and Sunday for prayers, teaching, and service. Ceno- 
bitism, or Pachomian koinonia, was the third stage 
of monasticism. Founded by Pachomius, a former 
soldier, this form included strict military discipline, 
regulating every hour of every day and imposing pun¬ 
ishment for default. 

At the end of the fourth century Egypt’s deserts 
housed between 100,000 and 200,000 monks. The total 
Egyptian population was about 7.5 million. Cenobite 
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monasticism attracted Greeks, Romans, Nubians, 
Libyans, Ethiopians, Cappadocians, and others. Each 
monastery had a section for each nationality and pro¬ 
vided a fellow citizen to guide the monks. Prominent 
Christians who went to the deserts included John 
Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople; the Ital¬ 
ian Jerome and Rufinus; Cappadocian father Basil the 
Great, who organized the monastic movement in Asia 
Minor; the French saint John Cassian, and Benedict 
who followed the Pachomian model in the sixth cen¬ 
tury, but made it stricter. 

Coptic Christianity was devoted to mission¬ 
ary work from the time of St. Mark. In exile, in the 
armies of Rome, as travelers, Copts spoke and lived 
their faith, drawing converts as well as persecution. 
Coptic missionaries were in the British Isles long be¬ 
fore the arrival of Augustine of Canterbury in 597. 
Some credit the Copts with bringing Christianity 
to the Irish (Irish Christianity was a great civilizing 
agent in the Middle Ages). 

Coptic missionaries preached in Africa, Arabia, 
Persia, India, and Europe. Nubia became Christian in 
559. Coptic Christians Frumentius and Aedesius con¬ 
verted Ethiopia. Alexandria by the fourth century was 
the largest Christian city in the world. Monasticism at¬ 
tracted the pious but also attracted misfits and scoun¬ 
drels, as well as young peasants, illiterate and easily 
formed into monastic mobs that could be used against 
heretics and political rivals in the church. Monks also 
served in the city’s hospitals. 

Those who came to study at Alexandria returned 
to their lands full of Coptic knowledge and the urge 
to spread it by writing, establishing monasteries and 
schools, and otherwise proselytizing. According to the 
Melkite patriarchs, who served as both civil and reli¬ 
gious rulers of the Eastern Roman Empire, Egyptian 
Copts were heretics because they rejected the agree¬ 
ment of Chalcedon. 

Despite massacre, torture, and persecution by both 
religious and civil authorities, the Copts outlasted the 
state church persecution. Finally, in 642 Arabs con¬ 
quered Egypt. Under Arab rule, the capital of Egypt 
relocated to Cairo, and Alexandria, including the li¬ 
brary and museum, was burned. 

Coptic Christians continued to practice their reli¬ 
gion but under the tight restrictions of Islamic law (shar¬ 
ia). Periodic persecution, particularly during the 10th 
and 11th centuries, and the European Crusades acceler¬ 
ated a gradual process of conversions to Islam, and by 
the end of the 12th century Egypt was predominantly 
Muslim. Muslim restrictions on the Copts eased in the 


19th century, and in the 20th century Coptic religion 
was strong, with 40 million adherents worldwide. 
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cuneiform 

Cuneiform is a writing system in which signs are carved 
on soft clay tablets using a reed stylus. Cuneiform writ¬ 
ing was used throughout the ancient world for more 
than three millennia until around 75 C.E. Continuous 
lines etched into the clay formed the earliest signs. Be¬ 
cause drawing was a relatively slow process, signs were 
later created with individual cuneus, or wedge-shaped 
strokes, impressed into the clay. 

The wedge shapes became so characteristic of the 
script that, even though unnecessary, they were includ¬ 
ed when inscriptions were later engraved in stone or 
metal. The earliest cuneiform texts were excavated at 
the southern Mesopotamian city of Uruk and dated 
just before 3000 b.c.e. Denise Schmandt-Besserat 
proposed a sequence in which small clay tokens found 
throughout the Near East are the precursors to cunei¬ 
form writing. 

From the eighth millennium b.c.e., clay tokens 
of various shapes were used to represent quantities 
of items in order to keep track of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts. To prevent unauthorized tampering, tokens were 
sealed and enclosed in hollow clay envelopes. Because 
the tokens would be hidden, they were first impressed 
onto their envelopes for easy identification. Soon it 
was recognized that the impressions themselves could 
convey the same information, without the cumbersome 
use of tokens. It is plausible that the etched sign was a 
natural progression from the impressed image. 
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Most of the early cuneiform signs originated as 
pictograms, which attempt to replicate the appearance 
of objects they represent. For example, the sign for a 
bull resembles a bull’s head. Sometimes these picto¬ 
grams were used symbolically to express the natural 
association of ideas. The sign picturing a star was also 
used to denote heaven or god, since the celestial realm 
was considered an abode of the gods. At the earliest 
stage numbers were not depicted in the abstract (for 
example, five) but were inextricably linked to the item 
being counted (for example, five grain rations). This 
way of conceptualizing numbers derived from the to¬ 
ken system, in which each token simultaneously indi¬ 
cated quantity and identity of the object represented. 
Later development, however, led to abstract, context- 
independent numerical signs. 

A basic cuneiform sign could be qualified by etching 
hatched lines over the part to be accentuated, a proce¬ 
dure known as gunification. In this manner, by etching 
the appropriate place on the sign for head, a new sign 
for mouth could be signified. Furthermore, combining 
two or more existing signs may create new signs. The 
sign for woman closely juxtaposed with the sign for 
foreign land yielded the sign for slave woman. Thus, 
the sign for bread within the sign for mouth resulted 
in a new sign meaning to eat. Logographic writing of 
the signs can obscure the language used in a cuneiform 
text. This means that each sign represents a word and, 
thus, gives no indication of how that word is to be 
pronounced. For example, the sign for king could be 
read in Sumerian as lugal or in Akkadian as sbarrum. 
Indeed, the earliest use of cuneiform was merely mne¬ 
monic and not as a visual means to represent spoken 
language. In some archaic texts the signs even seem to 
be written in a random order, showing no attempt to 
reflect the linear sequence of spoken language. None¬ 
theless, the language of the Uruk tablets is shown to be 
Sumerian because of rebus writing, whereby a sign is 
used to represent different words or grammatical forms 
with the same pronunciation. For example, the sign for 
arrow (pronounced as “ti”) also has the meaning life. 
This would make sense only in Sumerian, where the 
word life is pronounced as “ti.” 

The total number of cuneiform signs is limited by 
polyphony, the case that a single sign may be read in 
different ways. Thus, the sign picturing a human foot 
could be read in Sumerian as gin (to walk), gub (to 
stand), or turn (to bring). Such ambiguity in meaning 
is sometimes clarified by the use of a determinative 
sign, which indicates the semantic category that the 
word belongs to. For example, the same sign could 


mean “day,” “Sun,” or even “sun god.” By attach¬ 
ing the god determinative before this sign, the mean¬ 
ing becomes unequivocal. Conversely, cuneiform has 
cases of homophony, whereby different signs share 
the same pronunciation. 

The use of logograms (word signs) for verbs suited 
the Sumerian language, which varied by adding affixes 
to an unchanged verbal root. By contrast, Akkadian 
inflected its verbs in such a way that could not be ex¬ 
pressed by using the same cuneiform sign. Accord¬ 
ingly, with the spread of Akkadian in Mesopotamia, 
there was pressure to apply the rebus principle to cu¬ 
neiform signs so that they indicated syllables instead 
of whole words. For example, the Akkadian verb “he 
gave” (pronounced as “iddin”) could be expressed 
by a sequence of these three syllable signs: id + di + in. 
This procedure preserved in writing the vowels of Ak¬ 
kadian, in contrast to the use of purely consonantal 
alphabetic scripts for several other Semitic languages. 
In the third millennium b.c.e. cuneiform was also used 
for the Semitic language at Ebla in northern Syria, as 
well as the Elamite language in western Iran. 

With Akkadian’s ascendancy as the lingua franca, 
the use of cuneiform spread as far as Egypt. Hittite, 
Hurrian, and Urartian documents have all been found 
in cuneiform script. When early pictograms are orient¬ 
ed to a position natural to the objects they depict, the 
signs appear in columns from top to bottom, and the 
columns are read from right to left. However, at some 
point in time, cuneiform signs experienced a 90-degree 
rotation in the counterclockwise direction (i.e., signs 
were now read in each row from left to right, and the 
rows read from top to bottom). The flexibility, with 
which tablets would be rotated during cuneiform writ¬ 
ing, may have helped ancient scribes become familiar 
with reading signs in different orientations. 

See also: Akkad; Arameans; Egypt, culture and re¬ 
ligion; Elam; Fertile Crescent; EIittites; FIurrians; 
Mari; Sumer; Ugarit. 

Further reading Nissen, Hans J., Peter Damerow, and Rob¬ 
ert K. Englund. Archaic Bookkeeping: Early 'Writing and 
Techniques of Economic Administration in the Ancient Near 
East. Trans, by Paul Larsen. Chicago: University of Chi¬ 
cago Press, 1993; Schmandt-Besserat, Denise. “An Ancient 
Token System: The Precursor to Numerals and Writing.” 

Archaeology (v.39/6, 1986); -. “From Counting to 

Cuneiform.” In Before Writing. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1992. 
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Cyclades 

The Cyclades, because of their central location to trade 
in the eastern Mediterranean, have a rich and long his¬ 
tory. They are a part of the vast number of islands that 
constitute the Greek archipelago in the Aegean Sea. The 
name was originally used to indicate islands that formed 
a rough circle around the sacred island of Delos. 

The Cyclades are comprised of around 220 islands, 
with the major ones being Amorgos, Anafi, Andros, 
Antiparos, Delos, Ios, Kea, Kimolos, Kynthos, Mi¬ 
los, Mykonos, Naxos, Paros, Pholegandros, Serifos, 
Sifnos, Sikinos, Sfros, Tinos, and Santorini (Thfra). 
While ancient maritime trade made the region impor¬ 
tant strategically and geographically, a reliable agri¬ 
cultural base made life on the Cyclades archipelago 
possible. The Cyclades may have been one of the ear¬ 
liest sites of the worship of the Mother Goddess cult, 
which became widespread throughout the eastern and 
western Mediterranean. 

All Mediterranean and Middle Eastern cultures 
including ancient Mesopotamia, Egypt, and later on, 
Greece, would feature prominent goddesses. When the 
Minoan culture flourished in the islands from about 
3000 to 1450 b.c.e., frescoes on the walls of the pal¬ 
ace, excavated by the British archaeologist Arthur 
Evans, featured a bare-breasted goddess with snakes. 
Snakes figured in many of the Mother Goddess cults 
in antiquity and had its parallel in the story of Eve 
and the serpent in the Garden of Eden in the Old Tes¬ 
tament. Settlement of the Cyclades was sporadic. The 
Phoenicians were most likely the first settlers, while 
around 1000 b.c.e. the island was inhabited by the 
Ionians. In the case of Sfros, ancient ruins, statuettes, 
and skeletons indicate the island had been settled by 
the Bronze Age. 

The very dispersion of the islands made seafaring 
a necessary part of survival, as islanders learned that 
they could gain by trading with—or raiding—other is¬ 
lands in the archipelago. It is in these early boats that 
one can find the beginnings of the oared galleys that 
would be a feature of Mediterranean warfare until the 
18th century at least, when the Knights of Malta used 
huge galleys in their wars against the Barbary pirates. 
Cycladic ships were the prototypes with which ancient 
Greece would plant its colonies, beginning around the 
sixth century b.c.e., and with which Rome would be¬ 
come the mistress of the Mediterranean. 

The Cycladic culture peaked during the Minoan 
period, which was brought to life by the work of Ar¬ 
thur Evans with his reconstruction of the royal palace 


at Knossos. The story of European civilization begins 
on the island of Crete with a civilization that probably 
thought of itself as Asian (in fact, Crete is closer to Asia 
than it is to Europe). Thus, the Cyclades and Cretan 
Minoan civilization provided the first known fusion of 
Western and Asiatic culture. With the rise of Alexander 
the Great around 320 b.c.e., this would become the 
great Hellenistic civilization, which Alexander’s armies 
would carry to the very frontiers of India. 

See also Minoans; Phoenician colonies. 

Further reading: Bent, J. Theodore, ed. The Cyclades, or Life 
among the Insular Greeks. Oxford: Archaeopress, 2002; 
“Tinos.” Available online. URL: http://www.tinos.com.gr 
(November 2005); Warry, John. Warfare in the Classical 
World. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 2002. 
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Cyril of Alexandria 

(c. 375-444 c.e.) theologian 

Cyril of Alexandria is one of the most renowned (and 
sometimes infamous) figures of the early Christian 
Church. Born in the late 370s c.e., he received both 
a first-rate classical and Christian education and was 
groomed by his uncle, the archbishop Theophilus, for 
a career in the church. At the death of Theophilus in 
412, Cyril (about 34 years old) was elected to succeed 
Theophilus as archbishop of Alexandria. The early 
years of his reign were marked by controversy and 
intrigue, as Cyril was directly or indirectly implicat¬ 
ed in conflicts with schismatic Christians, the Jewish 
community, the imperial officers of the city, and most 
notoriously with the mob lynching of the pagan phi¬ 
losopher Hypatia. 

One of Cyril’s great achievements in the first 15 
years of his reign was the vast output of biblical com¬ 
mentaries on both the Old and New Testaments. Cyril 
was not only the strong and often aggressive leader 
of the Christian community; he was also a profound 
scholar and biblical commentator, and his production 
of biblical commentary is one of the greatest in the 
ancient church. 

Cyril is best known, however, for his extended se¬ 
ries of conflicts with Nestorius, which began in 428. 
Until his death in 444, Cyril was occupied largely 
with the repercussions of his collisions with Nesto¬ 
rius. This conflict is the first installment of what are 
known as the fifth-century Christological controver- 
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sies. At the heart of the conflict was the issue of how 
to speak about Christ as both human and divine and 
how to understand and describe the role of the Vir¬ 
gin Mary. The focal point of the debate was whether 
or not the term Theotokos , meaning “God-bearer,” 
could rightly be applied to the Virgin Mary. But be¬ 
neath this question lay the broader issue of the Incar¬ 
nation of the Son of God. 

Nestorius was concerned to distinguish clearly 
what is divine in Christ from what is human (and so 
rejected the term Theotokos), while Cyril was intent 
on securing the position that Christ is “one Son,” the 
eternal Word of God become man. At the heart of 
the controversy between Cyril and Nestorius was not 
merely a political rivalry but a nest of theological is¬ 
sues and a conviction by each that the other party was 
denying something essential to the Christian account 
of salvation. 

The conflict reached its climax in the summer of 
431 through a complex set of events at the Council 
of Ephesus. The final outcome was the deposition of 
Nestorius and the approval of the council that upheld 
Mary as Theotokos. 

Actual reconciliation between Cyril and those who 
supported Nestorius only occurred two years later in 
433 with Cyril’s signing of the Formula of Reunion. It 
was a tenuous agreement that was ruptured soon after 
Cyril’s death and led to a new outbreak of controversy 
that eventually resulted in the Council of Chalcedon 
(451). 

Cyril’s legacy as a man and as an archbishop is hot¬ 
ly debated. Some cast him as the evil villain of the con¬ 
troversy, others, as the resolute hero. Whatever view 
one takes, he is unquestionably the key theologian for 
defining the doctrine of Christ, and both the Greek 
Church and Latin Church revere him for his accom¬ 
plishments. Pope Leo XIII proclaimed him a Doctor of 
the Western Church on July 28, 1882. His feast day is 
celebrated in the Western Church on June 27, and in 
the Eastern Church on January 18. 

See also Ephesus and Chalcedon, Councils of; Ni- 
caea, Council of. 

Further reading: Keating, Daniel A. The Appropriation of 
Divine Life in Cyril of Alexandria. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2004; McGuckin, John. St. Cyril of Alexandria and the 
Christological Controversy: Its History, Theology, and Texts. 
Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Press, 2004; Russell, Norman. 
Cyril of Alexandria. London/New York: Routledge, 2000. 
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Cyrus II 

(c. 600-530 b.c.e.) Persian ruler 

Cyrus II, also called Cyrus the Great, was the founder 
of the Persian Empire (539-331 b.c.e.). Born in about 
600 b.c.e. Cyrus II was son of Cambyses I, grandson 
of Cyrus I, and great-grandson of Achaemenes, from 
whom the rulers of the Persian Empire take the name 
Achaemenids, or Achaemeneans. At the time of Cyrus’s 
accession in 559 b.c.e., Persia was only a small tribal 
state in a world ruled by the then-dominant powers of 
Media, Lydia, Chaldea, and Egypt. Of these the Medes 
were, like the Persians, of Iranian blood and language 
lineage and had entered the high Iranian plateau some 
1,000 or more years earlier. 

In the first half of the sixth century b.c.e. the Per¬ 
sian tribes were vassals of the Medes, and Cyrus was 
the son from the marriage of his Persian father with the 
daughter of the Median king, Astyages. When Cyrus 
ascended the throne, his grandfather Astyages was still 
king of Media. In 550 b.c.e. Astyages, concerned that 
his grandson was plotting with his enemy Nabonidus 
of Babylon, summoned Cyrus to his capital, Ecbatana, 
for an explanation. Cyrus refused to come, and this 
led to war between Media and Persia that ended with 
victory for the Persians and Cyrus’s becoming king of 
both the Medes and the Persians. 

With Media conquered, Cyrus began a 10-year 
campaign that would create the greatest empire the 
world had known. He first tackled Croesus, the fabu¬ 
lously wealthy king of Lydia, and in 547 b.c.e. defeated 
him at the Battle of Ptyerum. With Lydia conquered, he 
quickly defeated the Greek city-states of Ionia, and 
the whole of Asia Minor came under his rule. He now 
turned his view east and conquered Parthia and Aria in 
eastern Iran, the Sogdians and Bactria in Turkistan 
and Afghanistan, and even the western edges of India. 
The Persian Empire stretched 3,000 miles from east to 
west but did not yet include the culturally and materi¬ 
ally rich areas of Babylonia and Egypt. Egypt was left 
for his son to conquer, but Babylon was ready for a new 
ruler, and already those who wanted to see Persian rule 
in Babylon were growing in numbers. 

In part this was due to dissatisfaction with the 
kings who presided at the time, Nabonidus, who had 
been absent from Babylon for 10 years, and his re¬ 
gent son Belshazzar, referred to in the book of Daniel 
in the Bible. Equally important was the enlightened 
way in which Cyrus treated the states he conquered. 
Unlike the conquering Babylonian kings, and before 
them the Assyrian kings, Cyrus went out of his way 
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The tomb of Cyrus II is located in Pasargadae, present-day Iran. 
Cyrus is knoivn as the founder of the Persian Empire. 


to win the goodwill of his new subjects rather than to 
frighten them into obedience. He presented himself as 
a liberator, treating prisoners with mercy, leaving local 
customs intact, and encouraging established religions. 
Cyrus attacked Babylonia in the autumn of 539 b.c.e. 
Belshazzar deployed his troops along the Tigris but 
was numerically overwhelmed even before Gubaru, 
the governor of the Babylonian province of Gutium, 
defected to the Persians. After a campaign that lasted 
less than a month, Cyrus entered Babylon on October 
12 without battle. From that day onward he treated 
the inhabitants with utmost respect, ensuring that so¬ 
ciety quickly went back to normal life and that the 
gods that had been taken into the city for safekeeping 
during the conquest were returned to their shrines in 
the cities of Babylonia. 

Cyrus recorded his conquests and the way he treat¬ 
ed the people of defeated cities in cuneiform script on 
clay or stone cylinders. These could be rolled over wet 
clay to create imprints, which when dried were sent out 


as letters or decrees. One such cylinder, today kept in 
the British Museum in London, gives us a glimpse into 
Cyrus’s empire; it reads: “I am Cyrus, king of the world, 
great king, legitimate king, king of Babylon, king of 
Sumer and Akkad, king of the four rims of the earth, 
son of Cambyses, great king, king of Ansan, grandson of 
Cyrus, great king, king of Ansan, descendant of Teispes, 
great king, king of Ansan, of a family which always ex¬ 
ercised kingship, whose rule Bel and Nabu (the gods) 
love, whom they want as king to please their hearts. ” 

Later, on the same cylinder, Cyrus proclaims the 
freedom he is offering to captives. Some of those cap¬ 
tives are the Jews who had been taken captive by the 
Babylonians in 587 b.c.e. and earlier in 597 b.c.e. by 
Nebuchadnezzar II. In the biblical book of Ezra we 
read that in Cyrus’s first year of rule in Babylon he 
proclaimed to the Jews that they were to “go and build 
a house for God in Jerusalem,” and to facilitate this he 
returned to them the gold and silver that Nebuchadne¬ 
zzar had taken from the Jerusalem temple. 

After his successful conquest Cyrus remained in 
Babylon about a year and then moved back to the high 
plateau city of Ecbatana, the ancient capital of Media. 
However, we have almost no record of Cyrus’s actions 
between then and his death. In 530 b.c.e. Cyrus left 
his son Cambyses as regent in Babylon and personally 
set off to deal with a problem on his far northeast¬ 
ern border. The campaign started well, but Cyrus was 
lured deep into the enemy territory and was there fa¬ 
tally wounded. His body was recovered by Cambyses 
II, and placed in a tomb at the Persian capital, Pasar¬ 
gadae, 50 miles north of Shiraz in modern-day Iran, 
where it can still be seen today. 

See also Akkad; Babylon, later periods; Egypt, 
CULTURE AND RELIGION; ETHIOPIA, ANCIENT; FERTILE 

Crescent; Medes, Persians, and Elamites; Persian in¬ 
vasions; Sumer. 

Further reading: Olmstead, A. T. History of the Persian 
Empire. Chicago: Phoenix Books, University of Chicago 
Press, 1959; Wiesehofer, Josef. Ancient Persia: From 550 BC 
to 650 AD. London: I. B. Tauris, 1996. 
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Damascus and Aleppo 

Damascus and Aleppo were two cities situated at the 
center of the Silk Road, a key intercontinental trade 
route that linked the Roman Empire to China. Cara¬ 
vans traveling on the Silk Road traded in silk, per¬ 
fumes, and spices in the Far East. 

The city of Aleppo, for example, lay at the cross¬ 
roads of two trade routes, one from India and the 
other from Damascus. They were important trad¬ 
ing centers of caravan traffic and powerful centers 
of urban culture. Both regions are situated near the 
Mediterranean coast (about 62 miles from the sea). 
The two towns contain agricultural land and nomad 
territory. Both Damascus and Aleppo suffered earth¬ 
quakes, epidemics, and internal strife throughout his¬ 
tory but were able to regain their prominence success¬ 
fully after every adversity. 

Damascus (Dimashq as-Sham in Arabic) is one of 
the oldest cities in the world that is still inhabited. The 
ancient city of Damascus lies within city walls. Exca¬ 
vations reveal that the earliest inhabitants lived there 
sometime between 10,000 and 8000 b.c.e. The city of 
Aleppo, on the other hand, was inhabited from 1800 
b.c.e., according to archaeological records. After 800 
b.c.e. the Assyrians, the Persians, and then the Greeks, 
in 333 b.c.e., ruled Aleppo. 

Damascus only achieved prominence in 1100 b.c.e. 
after the coming of the Semitic peoples known as the 
Aramaeans. The Aramaeans built up the infrastructure 
in the city in the form of canals and tunnels linked to 


the Barada River. The water distribution system was 
then improved upon by later rulers of the city, the Ro¬ 
mans who conquered Syria in 64 b.c.e., and members 
of the Omayyad dynasty. 

Because of their similarities, Damascus and Aleppo 
were rivals, and comparisons were often made of them. 
Even though Aleppo was more successful in economic 
terms, it seems that Damascus thrived even more as a 
center of Islam. Islamic intellects often congregated 
in Damascus, and Islamic art flourished in the city. 
Conditions in Damascus were very well suited for the 
flourishing of the intellectual and artistic milieu, as 
it had been the center of large empires of those who 
ruled over it. Damascus was after all the base for the 
Muslims against the crusaders in the seventh century 
C.E. During that time it was the center of administra¬ 
tion of the caliph. 

Damascus became the military and political base 
of Muslim fighters against the crusaders. Nuraddin 
first acquired Damascus and Aleppo in 1154, fol¬ 
lowed by Saladin after his death. In 1260 Mongols 
attacked the cities, which fell to the hands of the 
Mamluks in 1317. Damascus continued to enjoy po¬ 
litical prominence under the Mamluks as the capital 
of the Mamluk Empire until 1516, though this period 
witnessed another Mongol invasion of Damascus in 
1400. 

Damascus occupies an important position in Sun¬ 
ni tradition as one of the holiest Muslim cities along 
with Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, because land¬ 
marks events in Islamic history occurred there. It is 
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The city of Damascus lies within a fortification of walls and is one 
of the oldest continuously inhabited cities in the world. 


the birthplace of Abraham and is also where Moses 
was buried. 

See also Syriac culture and church. 

Further reading: Fawaz, Tarazi, and C. A. Bayly. Modernity 
and Culture from the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 2002; Ma’oz, Moshe, 
et al. Modern Syria: From Ottoman Rule to Pivotal Role in 
the Middle East. Portland: Sussex Academic Press, 1999; 
Weiss, Walter M. The Bazaar: Markets and Merchants of the 
Islamic World. New York: Thames and Hudson, 1998. 

Nurfadzilah Yahaya 

Daoism (Taoism) 

The period roughly between 600 and 300 b.c.e. in Chi¬ 
na is called the era of the Hundred Schools of Phi¬ 
losophy, the term hundred meaning “many.” It was 
an age of political and social change and turmoil as the 
Zhou (Chou) dynasty was breaking down, which 
led thinking men to develop philosophies to explain, 
accommodate to, or change the state of affairs. Two 
out of these philosophies, Daoism and Confucianism, 
would endure as dominant and complementary ways of 
life for the Chinese for more than two millennia. 

While all schools of philosophy were seeking the 
way, or dao, one among them would appropriate the 
word for its teachings. While Confucians sought to re¬ 


turn society to the golden age of antiquity through mor¬ 
al reform and study, others sought escape to a simple 
life, living as recluses and being content with nonac¬ 
tion; their philosophy is called Daoism. It is difficult 
to find reliable information about early Daoism. How¬ 
ever, scholars accept two books as the earliest works on 
Daoism: the Laozi (Lao Tzu) or the Daodejing (Tao-te 
Ching), which translates as the “Canon of the Way and 
Virtue,” and the Zhuangzi (Chuang Tzu). 

The Laozi ’’s purported author was a man called Laozi 
(Lao Tzu), which means the Old Master; he supposedly 
was a senior contemporary of Confucius and had worked 
as archivist at the royal court. There is no proof that Laozi 
existed, and the short, cryptic book of about 5,000 words 
attributed to him seems to be a composite work that is 
no older than the fourth century b.c.e. It teaches that the 
mystic Dao is the source of all being, which must be in¬ 
tuitively understood by leading a passively yielding life. It 
is a terse and enigmatic work susceptible to many inter¬ 
pretations. Its political philosophy teaches the sage ruler 
not to interfere in the lives of the people, give up warfare 
and luxuries, and passively guide the people to lives of in¬ 
nocence and harmony with the Dao. Modern laissez-faire 
ideals find similarities with Daoism. 

Zhuangzi (Chuang Tzu), which means Master 
Zhuang, lived around 369-286 b.c.e. Very little is known 
about him, and the book that bears his name is witty, full 
of paradoxes and imagery. The message of the book is 
a plea for the freedom of the individual and his libera¬ 
tion from egotism so that he can come to understand the 
underlying unity of the Dao and thus achieve happiness 
that is beyond death. 

Even though Daoists taught nonaction and passiv¬ 
ity, they were nevertheless human enough to preach 
their view in competition with other philosophical 
views. One can hardly imagine a country governed by 
the laissez-faire Daoist philosophy. Nevertheless, when 
Confucianism became China’s official philosophy after 
c. 100 b.c.e., Daoism continued to hold its attraction 
because of its imaginativeness and perhaps as an anti¬ 
dote to the serious-minded ideals taught by Confucius. 
Daoist philosophy has been a leavening agent in Chi¬ 
nese life, a consolation for those who suffered failures 
and a relief to the many duties that circumscribed life. 
In this way Confucian and Daoist philosophies supple¬ 
mented and complemented each other. 

Neo-Daoism is a movement that began in the East¬ 
ern Han dynasty (25-220 c.e.). One part of this move¬ 
ment undertook to harmonize Daoist teachings with 
Confucian social and moral ideals that made it possible 
for a Confucian official to be both a conscientious pub- 
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lie servant and at the same to maintain a degree of de¬ 
tachment from the world. The Daoist notion that rulers 
should rule passively and follow the advice of ministers 
appealed to Confucian officials. It became widely ac¬ 
cepted practice during the Han dynasty that ministers 
should initiate policy and that emperors should not act 
before seeking the advice of his ministers. 

When China fell to disunity for four centuries after 
the fall of the Han dynasty in 220 C.E., northern China 
came under the rule of non-Chinese nomads who had 
little understanding or use for Confucian doctrines. In 
this prevailing atmosphere two new movements took 
root. One was the popularization of Buddhism, intro¬ 
duced to China during the Han dynasty, at the begin¬ 
ning of the Common Era. 

Buddhism did not gain widespread popularity under 
the Han, but its doctrines became widely appealing during 
the era of division. Similarly the intellectual energies that 
were absorbed by Confucian studies during the Han dy¬ 
nasties found outlet in the writing of commentaries on the 
Laozi and Zhuangzi during the era of division when Con¬ 
fucianism fell largely out of favor. The study developed 
into a many-sided movement that investigated metaphys¬ 
ics, aesthetics, and religion. In the process these Daoist 
scholars also reinterpreted their philosophy in terms of 
the social and moral philosophy of Confucianism. 

Some Neo-Daoists reacted to the disorder of the 
post-Han period by becoming hedonists and rejecting 
all social obligations and restraints. Their most famous 
example was a group during the third century c.E. that 
called themselves the Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove, 
who explained their flouting of all social conventions as 
the only way of preserving their moral integrity. One of 
these seven famously had a servant follow him with a 
jug of wine and a shovel wherever he went so that he 
could have a drink whenever he felt thirsty and so that 
a hole could be dug to bury him wherever he dropped 
dead. They have been called romantic for their antics 
and their revolt against a decadent society. Other ro¬ 
mantic Daoists who lived as recluses in mountain re¬ 
treats have used nature’s inspiration to create landscape 
paintings that became the most respected genre of Chi¬ 
nese art and to write nature-inspired poetry. 

Religious Daoism is also called popular Daoism. It 
is also called the School of Huang-Lao, after Huangdi 
(Huang-ti) the Yellow Emperor (the legendary found¬ 
er of the Chinese nation) and Laozi. Whereas the Laozi 
and the Zhuangzi taught some adherents to live simply 
and in tranquillity, and others to reject the trammels of 
conventional behavior, another movement led by fol¬ 
lowers of the occult was also under way. The result was 


the coalescing of many ancient folk superstitions and 
cults. Their goals were a long life, terrestrial immortali¬ 
ty, and ultimately celestial immortality, reached through 
divination and magic, breathing and other yoga-like 
exercises, and living a moral life. Daoist sorcerers and 
shamans used the Laozi and Zhuangzi as texts, search¬ 
ing for occult meaning in vague and suggestive phrases. 
They also consulted the Yi Jing (I Ching), or Book of 
Changes, an ancient text that began as a diviner’s hand¬ 
book and had acquired obscure commentaries for their 
guidance. 

Alchemy involved the search of substances and con¬ 
coction of drugs that could improve health and prolong 
life, and also the turning of base materials into gold. Dao¬ 
ist experiments resulted in advances in chemistry, miner¬ 
alogy, and pharmaceuticals and resulted in the invention 
of the compass, gunpowder, and porcelain. However, the 
questionable motives of the experiments made them less 
than reputable academically. 

There were many subgroups among religious Dao¬ 
ists. One cult was called the Way of Five Bushels of Rice 
because its founder, a man called Zhang Ling (Chang 
Ling), who lived in the second century c.E., demanded 
five bushels of rice from his followers. They called him 
Heavenly Teacher, and he passed his title to his descen¬ 
dants to modern times. The merit system taught adher¬ 
ents to think good thoughts and perform good deeds 
in order to prolong life and attain immortality and ex¬ 
plained illness, death, and misfortune as punishments 
for ones’ own sins and those of one’s forebears; heaven 
or hell were everyone’s ultimate destination. 

Popular Daoism learned from Buddhism in build¬ 
ing temples, rituals, festivals, and instituting orders of 
monks and nuns. It has a large pantheon consisting of 
deities, historical heroes, immortals, spirits, and sacred 
spots. It enjoyed imperial patronage beginning in the 
Han dynasty, as rulers sought long life, immortality, 
and communion with the spirits. Tang (T’ang) dynasty 
rulers also patronized religious Daoists, even as many 
were devout Buddhists, because the imperial house was 
surnamed Li and Daoists had long since given Laozi a 
surname, also Li, thus giving the ruling house an illus¬ 
trious ancestor. The same elements that made religious 
Daoism favored by rulers also made it popular with the 
people of China. 

See also Buddhism in China; Confucian Classics. 

Further reading: Creel, Herrlee G. What Is Taoism? And 
Other Studies in Chinese Cultural History. Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1970; Kallenmarck, Max. Lao Tzu 
and Taoism. Trans, by Roger Greaves. Stanford, CA: Stanford 
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University Press, 1969; Lau, D. C. Tao Te Ching. Harmonds- 
worth, UK: Penguin Books, 1963; Welch, Holmes H. The 
Parting of Ways: Lao Tzu and the Taoist Movement. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1957. 
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Darius I 

(c. 550-486 b.c.e.) Persian ruler 

Darius I, or Darius the Great, consolidated the Persian 
Empire founded by Cyrus II. We know more about Dari¬ 
us than any other of the kings of the Persian Empire since 
we have two major literary sources on his life. The first is 
an inscription at Behistun in modern-day Iran that Darius 
had carved into a mountain rock face high up above one 
of the key trade routes from Mesopotamia to the Iranian 
high plateau. It describes how in the early years of Dari¬ 
us’s reign he reestablished the empire after the rebellions 
following the death of Cambyses II. The second source 
is the Histories of Herodotus of Halicarnassus (c. 480- 
c. 429 b.c.e. ), a Greek who wrote describing the expan¬ 
sion of the Persian Empire from Cyrus to Xerxes I. 

Darius was born about 550 b.c.e., son of Hystaspes, 
who was later the satrap of Parthia. Our first reference 
to Darius is as an officer in Cambyses IPs Egyptian army 
of occupation. On Cambyses’ death early in 522 b.c.e. 
Darius went straight to Media to press his claim to the 
throne through a common great-great-grandfather with 
Cambyses, Achaemenes. In the fall of 522 b.c.e. Dari¬ 
us, with six coconspirators, killed the usurper claimant 
Gaumata, and to consolidate his claim soon thereafter 
married two of Cyrus’s daughters, and one of his grand¬ 
daughters, in addition to taking three other wives. 

However, Darius’s claim was not easily accepted, 
and there was unrest throughout the empire. In the 
Behistun inscription Darius speaks of rebellions in 
more than half of the satrapies of the empire, includ¬ 
ing in the greatest city of the day—Babylon. Unlike 
Cyrus who was welcomed almost as the savior of 
Babylon, Darius was looked on differently and only 
subdued Babylon after a siege and punishment by 
execution of 3,000 of the surviving leading citizens. 
Even then a second rebellion took place in Babylon 
some years later. It took until December 521 b.c.e. 
for all of the rebellions in other parts of the empire 
to be stamped out, and another few years before the 
empire was totally at peace. 

Although Darius was successful militarily, his great¬ 
est achievement was the creation of an effective adminis¬ 


tration for the empire. According to Herodotus, as soon 
as peace was established Darius set up 20 satrapies, or 
administrative districts. In each of the satrapies he es¬ 
tablished tax systems and recruitment requirements for 
his armies. He also built systems of royal roads and set 
up along them places where a change of horses, food, 
and lodging could be found for those moving about 
the empire. With such a far-flung empire the satraps in 
charge of each satrapy had to operate with a significant 
degree of independence from the central government. 
However, that independence had the potential to threat¬ 
en the emperor’s control, and Darius set up a system 
of inspectors known as the “king’s eyes” whose job it 
was to check on the effectiveness and loyalty of the sa¬ 
traps. The improved road system and the construction 
of massive military granaries allowed for a large army 
and for the army to move about the empire with rela¬ 
tive ease. In addition, Darius built a canal, completed in 
498 b.c.e., connecting the Nile with the Red Sea, and 
thereby the Persian Gulf, which allowed trade by ship to 
go on across the width of the empire. 

The building of roads also benefited trade and 
building projects in that materials could be more easily 
brought from distant parts of the empire to the place 
of construction. Palace cities were built in Susa and at 
Persepolis, the new Persian capital, and the construc¬ 
tion of both probably benefited from the increased ac¬ 
cess to materials from other parts of the empire. Even 
today the ruins of Persepolis suggest something of its 
former glory as the ceremonial capital of the empire. 
Each spring the most important of the rites, the New 
Year Ceremony, was enacted in Persepolis, and annual 
tribute was received from ambassadors representing 
every part of the empire. 

Darius followed Cyrus’s example with a religious 
policy tolerant of a wide variety of gods. By way of 
example, in September 518 b.c.e. Darius visited Egypt, 
and Egyptian inscriptions record how he gave precious 
gifts to the key temples and paid homage to many of 
the most important gods. Similarly, we have evidence of 
his offering sacrifices to Babylonian and Elamite gods 
and to the Greek god Apollo, who, as a god of wisdom, 
was taken as the Greek counterpart of the Persian high 
god Ahuramazda. His religious policy is also illustrated 
by the case of the Jews who had been promised funds 
by Cyrus to rebuild the Temple in Jerusalem. Opposi¬ 
tion by the Samaritans had prevented this, and the Bible 
records how the Jews petitioned Darius to look through 
the palace archives to find Cyrus’s original decree and 
thereby to prove the legitimacy of their project. Dar¬ 
ius found the decree and gave his permission for the 
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reconstruction of the Jerusalem temple, which began in 
515 B.C.E. 

In 499 b.c.e. the Greek cities in Asia Minor rebelled, 
and it took five years for the Persians to regain control 
of the region. In 490 b.c.e. Darius sent out another 
expedition, this time against the European part of the 
Greek-speaking world. The Persians captured a number 
of Greek islands and then landed at Marathon, some 
miles from Athens. The famous Battle of Marathon, 
though paraded by the Greeks as their victory, was not a 
full one since from that time on the Persians controlled 
the Aegean Sea and set this as their westernmost bound¬ 
ary. In November 486 b.c.e. Darius died at the age of 
64. Starting with a loose collection of provinces, he had 
created a strong and well-organized empire to hand on 
to his successor Xerxes, the eldest son of his first wife. 

See also Babylon, later periods; Egypt, culture 
AND RELIGION; FERTILE CRESCENT; MeDES, PERSIANS, AND 

Elamites; Persian invasions. 

Further reading: Olmstead, A. T. History of the Persian 
Empire. Chicago: Phoenix Books, University of Chicago 
Press, 1959; Wiesehofer, Josef. Ancient Persia: From 550 BC 
to 650 AD. London: I. B. Tauris, 1996. 

Andrew Pettman 

David 

(c. 1000 b.c.e.) king of Israel 

The life of David, king of Israel, is full of paradoxes. 
He was called in the earliest historical traditions of the 
Bible, “the sweet psalmist of Israel” and the one chosen 
“after [God’s] own heart,” yet he is famously summed 
up elsewhere as the adulterer and murderer “in the mat¬ 
ter of Uriah the Hittite. ” He was at pains to proclaim 
his loyalty to the previous and first king of Israel, Saul, 
and yet he was the ringleader of an insurrectionist group 
that undermined the government of that same king. He 
was the boyish, sensitive son of a rural farmer, and he 
was the warrior who felled the champion of Israel’s 
nemesis and went on to slaughter “his ten thousands.” 
It is in the juxtaposition of these images of David that 
later Jewish and Christian religious traditions find so 
much contradiction. 

In historical terms David anchors the Bible in time 
and space. The theory is that the empire of David re¬ 
ally did outshine the other ancient empires of its days, 
and this historical fact can be demonstrated. Before the 
narrative of David, the Bible shows the power of stories 


and myths to persuade and inspire people of later gen¬ 
erations, but with David (and his son Solomon) comes 
external evidence to support biblical reputations and 
stories. On the other hand, the evidence for the empire 
of David as described in the Bible is meager. It causes 
some modern scholars to hold that the idea of a united 
kingdom of Israel and Judah, founded by David and 
expanded by Solomon, is exaggerated or idealized. In 
fact, there is no mention of David in extant contempo¬ 
rary writings, yet there are inscriptions that mention his 
name within 200 years of his purported life. 

According to the accounts found in various books 
of the Bible, David was anointed as king by one of the 
prophets and Judges, Samuel, who had rejected King 
Saul. David was the youngest in his family, a mere shep¬ 
herd, but David was later chosen as a minstrel for the 
court of King Saul. David’s humble beginning and in¬ 
auspicious debut before Saul were even more incongru¬ 
ous with his next role as warrior and national savior. He 
wandered out to a battlefield and was provoked into a 
duel by the threats of the Philistine champion and giant 
Goliath. Once David slew the adversary, Saul’s army 
prevailed. 

Back in the court, Saul grew ever more jealous of 
David. David’s charisma grew by the day, and by his 
exploits he persuaded even Saul’s son and daughter to 
protect his life. Saul’s jealousy reached the point of con¬ 
spiracy against his otherwise faithful subject, so David 
fled into the wilderness for the life of an outlaw. David 
was on the run constantly. His pursuers cornered him 
at least three times, but each time he miraculously es¬ 
caped. He showed magnanimity when he rejected easy 
opportunities to slay King Saul. Eventually he accepted 
his lot as an outlaw and recruited a band of other fugi¬ 
tives who took up banditry with him in the Judaean 
hills. In fact, the Bible portrays him as a kind of Robin 
Hood who protects his own kinfolk and their livestock, 
while he harasses those foreign armies who trespass 
Israel’s lands. 

The next move took him to the land of Israel’s en¬ 
emies, the Philistines. Here he took up with a local king 
who provided him safe haven for his looting and maraud¬ 
ing in the area. In return, David committed his band of 
outlaws to help the Philistines. When his services brought 
him to fight against his own king and countrymen, the 
other local Philistine kings refused to accept him. Thus, 
he was spared the dilemma of killing his own people or 
killing his foreign hosts. The result of the battle was that 
Saul took his own life when his army lost. 

David became king of Judah, his home area, but it 
was several more years of fighting until he can become 
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king of the northern kingdom of Israel. His first base 
was Hebron, a symbolic place where the Patriarchs’ 
tombs are located. The war between Saul’s followers 
and David went on for another two to three years. With 
the death of Saul’s son and general, the northern region 
finally succumbed. In a brilliantly wise move David va¬ 
cated his capital and conquered a city in a neighboring 
region, renaming this new location Jerusalem, or City 
of David (not the city favored by Judah or Israel). 

From Jerusalem the expansion of the kingdom be¬ 
gan. By the end of David’s life the empire extended from 
ancient Egypt to the Euphrates (present-day Iraq). He 
won systematic victories over every army that opposed 
him. If this description is accurate, it means that for the 
first time in history, Israel was truly a world power with 
which to be reckoned. At the same time David showed 
his religious zeal when he brought the Ark of the 
Covenant into his capital. A temple was not built until 
the reign of his son Solomon. However, the Ark tied Da¬ 
vid to Moses and the covenant elaborated on Mount 
Sinai and as the most primitive symbol of worship con¬ 
nected David to the cult (temple, sacrifice, and priest). 

In these otherwise halcyon years the cataclysmic 
lapse of David’s judgment occurred when he committed 
adultery with Bathsheba and then tried to cover it up by 
arranging for the death of her husband, Uriah. As the 
kingdom expanded, David’s house collapsed. Within a 
few years the corruption of David’s house caused the 
unraveling of the kingdom: His daughter Tamar was 
raped, his son Absalom rebelled and was killed in bat¬ 
tle, the northern part of his kingdom (Israel) attempted 
to secede under Sheba, and finally his two sons Adoni- 
jah and Solomon schemed and manipulated David for 
control of his kingdom. 

See also Christianity, early; Egypt, culture and reli¬ 
gion; Judaism, early (heterodoxies); Psalms. 

Further reading: de Vaux, Roland. Ancient Israel. Vol. 1: 
Social Institutions. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965; Howard, 
David M. “David.” In Anchor Bible Dictionary, Vol. 2, edited 
by David N. Freeman, 41-49. New York: Doubleday, 1992. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Delphic oracle 

The Delphic oracle provided wisdom and advice to 
many ancient Greeks, and it continues to stir modern 
imagination regarding its verity and nature. According 
to archaeological evidence, the first temple of the site ap¬ 


peared in the eighth century b.c.e. However, some have 
argued that its history is even longer and that it may 
have existed in a different location at an earlier date. Its 
origins are shrouded in myth, as the sources regarding 
the Delphic oracle are scarce and are largely of a liter¬ 
ary variety. The earliest written account with respect 
to the Delphic oracle’s emergence says that Apollo had 
come to Delphi—an area originally known as Pytho that 
had belonged to the earth goddess Gaia—and upon his 
arrival he killed the great python-dragon. Having de¬ 
stroyed the site’s guardian, Apollo established the loca¬ 
tion as a sanctuary, which was later to bear his temple. 
Inside the walls of the sacred house resided a human 
priestess, or Pythia, through whom Apollo spoke. 

The Greeks believed that the temple’s location was 
the center of the universe. Set beneath the “shining 
rocks” of Mount Parnassus it was consulted by many 
individuals who ranged in importance. Initially, it was 
strictly statesmen of great power and other political 
representatives who visited the oracle; however, later in 
the oracle’s history wise philosophers as well as com¬ 
mon citizens sought knowledge and advice at Apollo’s 
sanctuary. The remains of the final temple of this once 
greatly prestigious and respected oracle can still be vis¬ 
ited; however, Apollo’s voice at Delphi grew silent dur¬ 
ing the fourth century b.c.e. 

The role of religion and divination in the life and 
politics of the ancient Greeks is a complex and elaborate 
one. It was hardly separable from daily existence, and 
it is difficult to understand the politics of the time with¬ 
out acknowledging early Greek religiosity. In fact, the 
very notion of citizenship was often defined by way of 
religion and cult. Moreover, some scholars have argued 
that the Delphic oracle, and other sources of divination, 
played an influential part during the period of Greek 
colonization. Colonies were typically established by 
an individual founder ( oikistes ), who would consult an 
oracle for endorsement for the excursion, the location, 
and the justification of his leadership. 

By extension the Greek oracles helped with the 
emergence and maintenance of the various Greek city- 
states ( poleis). The oracular tradition of consultation 
was particularly important during times of political in¬ 
stability, as the words of the Pythia were used as a tool 
to eliminate social disorder. 

Although the oracle’s responses did not substitute 
for decision making, they served as a means by which 
consensus or justification for a particular opinion or 
resolution was established. Because it was located out¬ 
side the walls of the specific city-states that consulted it, 
the oracle was deemed nonpartisan and could therefore 
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In a reproduction of a 19th-century painting, a priestess from the Temple of Apollo at Delphi performs ceremonies to consult the oracle. 
The Delphic oracle gave advice from the temple beneath the rocks of Mount Parnassus in Greece. 


be trusted. However, some sources discuss bribery and 
gift giving either as a means to influence the Pythia’s 
prophecies or as an attempt to discover what advice 
was given to an enemy. 

A sort of informal type of diplomacy took place at 
Apollo’s sanctuary. The oracle only granted divination 
sessions once a month and for only nine months out of 
the year. As a result numerous state representatives would 
have gathered at the site simultaneously. Some of the ear¬ 
liest regions to have sought its advice were Corinth, Chal- 
kis, and Sparta. By the late seventh and early sixth centu¬ 
ries b.c.e. Athens was also consulting Apollo at Delphi. 
However, during the sixth and fifth centuries b.c.e. other 
popular oracles arose at Dodona, Didyma, and Ammon, 
giving rise to greater choice for divine consultation. 

The rivalry between the various oracles was also rep¬ 
resentative of the hierarchy of gods and their respective 
popularity. Delphi, and by extension Apollo, remained a 
favorite of many Greeks for quite some time. Only with 
the emergence of Alexander the Great, who initiated 


the imperial age and the collapse of the Greek poleis, did 
the oracle of Delphi begin to fall out of favor. The concur¬ 
rent decline of the oracle and the city-states further pro¬ 
vides evidence for their important reciprocal relationship. 

There is still debate surrounding what exactly took 
place during a consultation at Delphi and in what man¬ 
ner the response of Apollo was delivered by the Pythia. 
Fantastical accounts claim that the Pythia mounted a tri¬ 
pod and after inhaling fumes that rose from a chasm in 
the earth, she was sent into a frenzy or trance and uttered 
unintelligible words. 

The attendant priests translated the utterances 
and delivered a clarified version to the inquirer. How¬ 
ever, a more rational portrayal in contrasting scholar¬ 
ship describes the Pythia filled with the divine breath 
( pneuma ) or wisdom of the god, whereupon she re¬ 
plied with great clarity to questions asked both orally 
and in written form. One account of a former priest 
instead describes the Pythia as being peaceful and 
composed after the sessions. 
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A number of the recorded responses received at Del¬ 
phi have been preserved, and modern scholars have divid¬ 
ed them up into categories ranging from the historical to 
the fictional. Due to problems in translation and the va¬ 
gary regarding the context within which many messages 
were delivered, some of the recorded prophecies are less 
plausible and even incoherent. Given the nature of such 
pronouncements on behalf of a god, the authenticity of 
any of the claims cannot be completely verified. For the 
most part the responses followed a set of stages. The Py- 
thia would begin by declaring that the message should be 
taken seriously, reminding those present that the source 
was Apollo himself. Next, she would acknowledge the 
seeker on behalf of the god and express a degree of inter¬ 
est and concern. This would be followed by the Pythia’s 
answer. She would invariably conclude with a message 
that was intentionally challenging insofar as it demanded 
some further interpretation and thought. 

Although some have alleged that the responses were 
entirely arbitrary and ambiguous, others have under¬ 
stood the complexity differently. The argument follows 
that the power of personal judgment and intuition were 
very important and necessary virtues in order to insight¬ 
fully comprehend the Pythia’s prophecies. In fact, the 
often-quoted injunction “Know Thyself” was inscribed 
in the lintel over the temple’s entrance. Without a certain 
amount of personal knowledge, it would be difficult for 
an individual to interpret correctly advice or wisdom. 

The ancient Greeks took the wisdom of Apollo and 
his priestesses seriously for many years and continued to 
return despite the fact that the responses were not deliv¬ 
ered in a cut-and-dry fashion. Although we are left with 
little more than hypotheses as to how exactly many of 
the prophesies were interpreted and what impact they 
might have truly had, there is little doubt that the mys¬ 
tery surrounding Delphi has remained enchanting for the 
modern mind as individuals today likewise strive for wis¬ 
dom and truth. 

See also Greek mythology and pantheon; Greek 

ORATORY AND RHETORIC. 

Further reading: Fontenrose, Joseph. The Delphic Oracle. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978; Hart, Eloise. 
“The Delphic Oracle.” Sunrise Magazine (October/November 
1985); Malkin, Irad. Religion and Colonization in Ancient 
Greece. New York: E. J. Brill, 1987; Morgan, Catherine. 
Athletes and Oracles. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990; Park, H. W. Greek Oracles. London: Hutchin¬ 
son University Library, 1967. 

Trevor Shelley 


Demosthenes 

(384-322 b.c.e.) Greek orator 

Demosthenes was the most famous orator of ancient Ath¬ 
ens and a principal voice in the attempt to maintain de¬ 
mocracy in the face of the threat of the tyrannical Philip 
of Macedon and his son Alexander the Great. He 
is remembered largely because of the many speeches he 
left behind. Many details of the life and times of Demos¬ 
thenes are recorded in Plutarch’s biography. 

Demosthenes was the son of a sword maker of some 
substance, but after his father died, he passed into the 
care of a series of guardians who cheated him of most 
of his inheritance. His desire to sue one of his guard¬ 
ians inspired Demosthenes to take his first steps toward 
becoming a public speaker. As a young man, he suffered 
from a frail physique and a weak, stammering voice. To 
overcome these problems he supposedly sucked pebbles 
in his mouth while using his voice to compete with the 
noise of the sea. Demosthenes was highly renowned for 
his speechmaking, and his services were in great demand. 
He struggled to build his reputation and achieved it in 
part as a speechwriter for those filing lawsuits and spoke 
in public to plead their case. By the age of 30 he had 
begun to make speeches to the full Athenian assembly 
(Ekklesia), most notably in connection with the need for 
Athens to build its naval defenses against a possible re¬ 
sumption of invasion attempts by the Persians. Demos¬ 
thenes argued the importance of independence and the 
use of defensive alliances to deter attacks. 

Demosthenes made his reputation with speeches 
that have become known as the Philippics , the orations 
against Philip of Macedon and the threat the Macedo¬ 
nians represented to Athenian democracy. These were 
made in the bear-pit atmosphere of the Ekklesia, which 
was notorious for the rough nature of debate and au¬ 
dience participation. His success led to him becoming 
one of the most important men in Athens. His posi¬ 
tion was consistently in favor of independence, and 
he was frequently in conflict with interests that would 
have accepted infringement of civil liberties for the sake 
of economic development. When Philip’s army started 
to threaten Athens in earnest, the debate became ever 
more vociferous. Conflict was avoided primarily be¬ 
cause Philip judged the time not yet ripe. 

Peaceful relations became increasingly strained as 
the well-organized and -led Macedonian forces took 
over ever-greater parts of Greek territory. Ultimately, 
a pretext arose for Philip to bring the Greeks to battle 
at Chaeronea, and he delivered a crushing defeat on 
them. Plutarch claims Demosthenes dropped his arms 
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and ran away from the battle. Even so, Demosthenes 
was elected to give the funeral orations and contin¬ 
ued to speak in the Ekklesia against Macedonia. When 
pro-Macedonian support waxed after the accession of 
Alexander, Aeschines took the opportunity to bring a 
case that he anticipated would destroy Demosthenes’ 
reputation. 

Elowever, in denying charges of corruption, cow¬ 
ardice, and wrong headedness in a speech known as 
“On the Crown,” Demosthenes routed his opponent, 
who was subsequently forced to accept exile. This vin¬ 
dication of both his personal integrity and his policies 
lasted only a few more years. In 324 b.c.e. Demosthen¬ 
es was convicted of accepting a bribe and was fined and 
imprisoned. He subsequently escaped and was even in¬ 
vited back to Athens two years later. However, faced 
with the opposition of Aeschines, Demosthenes took 
poison and died. Demosthenes is best remembered for 
his oratory and some aspects of his political beliefs. 

See also Athenian predemocracy; Greek oratory 
AND RHETORIC. 

Further reading: Demosthenes. Demosthenes: Selected Private 
Speeches. Ed. by Christopher Carey and R. A. Reid. Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985; Hansen, Mogens 
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the Noble Greeks. Ed. by Edmund Fuller. New York: Dell 
Publishing, 1959. 

John Walsh 

Desert Fathers and Mothers 

The designation “Desert Fathers and Mothers” refers 
to sources of ascetic literature from late antiquity that 
are associated with monasticism principally in the 
deserts of Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Arabia. Monasti¬ 
cism, which sought physical removal from the inhabited 
world, quickly identified with the uninhabited desert as 
a refuge from temptation and as a hostile environment 
in which to train the body and the mind toward the 
single goal of serving God. 

The literature that captured the central ideas of those 
who had renounced and withdrawn from the world con¬ 
sists of practical advice for monks, primarily solitaries, 
including those who might not have access to an expe¬ 
rienced teacher. The essential example of this literature 
consists of the Apophthegmata Patrum, or The Sayings 


of the Desert Fathers. This collection circulated in the 
East and West in three different editions and was trans¬ 
lated into a number of languages before the Middle Ages. 
One edition is attributed to Poemen of Egypt, as are sev¬ 
eral of the sayings in the collection. It is possible that 
sayings attributed to Poemen by his disciples were the 
kernel around which the rest of the collection grew. 
Other Desert Fathers include Anthony, Pachomius, 
Ammun, and Bishoi, all of Egypt, and Hilarion and 
Abba Isaiah of Palestine. Sarah and Syncletica are two 
of the names of several Desert Mothers whose sayings 
have been preserved. In the version of the Sayings that 
is arranged alphabetically by the name of the father or 
mother, there are some 134 names. Those fathers and 
mothers who can be dated are all from the third and 
fourth centuries c.e., and reflect preclassical Christian 
monasticism. 

The literature consists of short and direct statements 
on different topics. Topics include vigilance, self-control, 
humility, fasting, and prayer. The role of the the spiri¬ 
tual father (abba) or mother (amma) was essential to 
the perspective of the Desert Fathers and Mothers. The 
abba or amma was not a discussion partner or counsel 
but a source of wisdom, whose advice the novice was to 
put into practice. Rather than theological speculation, 
the abba's or ammo’s advice is the epitome of simplicity 
and common sense. This advice was always specific to 
the individual and, hence, was based on the abba's or 
amma's knowledge of his or her novice. 

Each monk or nun must experience his or her own 
path of spiritual progress. The Desert Fathers and 
Mothers as the source of this wisdom were thus held 
not as strict models to be imitated but rather pioneers 
from whose mistakes and discoveries later generations 
could profit. This literature was intended to comple¬ 
ment the rule of a monastery and church legislation 
designed to ensure a stable institution, regulating the 
life of the monastic community so that each of its 
members could proceed on their individual Christ- 
centered spiritual path. 

The practical approach to questions taken by these 
authorities was reflected in every aspect of the monk’s 
or nun’s work, the goal of which was to find God. The 
Desert Fathers and Mothers are presented as champi¬ 
ons of asceticism. Asceticism entailed fasting and the 
control of the passions as well as the struggle with 
demons both within and without, but the end of this 
work was to become humble, quiet, and vigilant in or¬ 
der to serve God and neighbor, to listen for and to the 
Word of God, and to trust in God alone. 

See also Benedict; Christianity, early. 
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Further reading: Gould, Graham. The Desert Fathers on 
Monastic Community. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993; Ward, 
Benedicta, trans. The Desert Fathers: Sayings of the Early 
Christian Monks. New York: Penguin Books, 2003. 

Robert R. Phenix, Jr., and Cornelia Horn 

Deuteronomy 

The last book of the Pentateuch is the book of Deuteron¬ 
omy. Its importance lies in the fact that it is often thought 
to present the theology that typifies and organizes the 
next group of biblical books, from Deuteronomy to 2 
Kings. This latter group of books in effect represents bib¬ 
lical history as seen from the perspective of the editor of 
Deuteronomy and is called Deuteronomic History (DH). 
Martin Noth first made the claim concerning this partic¬ 
ular biblical perspective, but now it is the consensus of 
most scholars of Israelite history and religion. 

Deuteronomy comes from the Greek term meaning 
the “second law.” The law in this book then is a refor¬ 
mulation of the Torah law given to Moses on Mount 
Sinai, but it is not really the classic formulation of le¬ 
gal code. Rather, it is expressed as if it were a sermon 
or homily, not action-oriented but attitude-oriented. 
Throughout the book of Deuteronomy are speeches and 
exhortations that stir up the reader to stay faithful to the 
Jewish law given to Moses, especially the law of mono¬ 
theistic worship. The book consists of three speeches, 
plus some appended materials at the end, all purporting 
to be the last will and words of Moses given before en¬ 
trance to the promised land of Canaan. Some speculate 
that the first four chapters display an introduction to the 
whole DH, while the next few chapters provide an intro¬ 
duction to the book of Deuteronomy. The book, perhaps 
in its primitive form, was apparently lost for a while, but 
it was recovered by King Josiah of Judah in 621 b.c.e., 
who tried to bring about the sort of revival envisioned by 
the later writer(s) of the DH. 

According to scholars, the DH starts with the ma¬ 
terial of Deuteronomy and crafts the subsequent nar¬ 
rative, speeches, annals, and records so that the reader 
never loses sight of the same lesson. They notice a 
repetition of language, style, and theme throughout 
the subsequent books of the Jewish scriptures until 2 
Kings, and they believe that there is a deliberate pur¬ 
pose and editorial design that qualify all the books 
to be called the Deuteronomic History. Basically the 
DH tends to take a pessimistic view of Israel’s history: 
Israel’s behavior is frequently unfaithful to its divine 


covenant as expressed in the laws of the Torah, espe¬ 
cially in the area of idolatry. 

If this hypothesis is accurate, DH probably quali¬ 
fies as an early effort to produce a canon of the Bible. 
Throughout the book of Deuteronomy is the caution 
not to add to or take away from the written words, a 
natural injunction if the book is thought of as canoni¬ 
cal. Scholars differ as the date of Deuteronomy and 
DH, but most tend to read it as an edited collection 
written after Nebuchadnezzar II’s expulsion of the 
people of Israel in 587 b.c.e. David Noel Freedman 
sees Jeremiah’s scribe, Baruch, as the one responsi¬ 
ble, but others simply find a perspective that repre¬ 
sents the north (of the Israel and Judah divide) and 
the prophets found there. This canon would stand in 
contrast to two other strands of the Bible discerned by 
scholars, namely, the Priestly books (largely the Torah) 
and the Chronicler books (the later histories of the Bi¬ 
ble and the books of Ezra and Nehemiah). Because the 
DH is a rather late compilation, it would frequently 
represent in veiled ways the Babylonian captivity. In 
fact, there are passages in other books, not in the DH, 
which reflect the attitudes of the DH. 

See also Judaism, early (heterodoxies). 

Further reading: McKenzie, Steven L. “Deuteronomistic His¬ 
tory.” In Anchor Bible Dictionary. New York: Doubleday, 
1992; Weinfeld, M. Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic 
School. Oxford: Clarendon, 1972. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Dharma Sutras 

The Dharma Sutras are manuals on correct behavior 
inspired by the Vedas and which exist in a number of 
different formats and styles. Many of the numerous 
verses within the Dharma Sutras consider such topics 
as appropriate dietary behavior, the duties and rights 
of kings and rulers, and suitable forms of behavior 
for people of different ranks in various circumstances. 
Some sutras were developed and codified into shastras, 
which are more established frameworks of rules that 
were used to create Hindu laws. 

The principal Dharma Sutra is considered to be the 
Manu-smrti (The Laws of Manu), which was created 
around 200 c.e. (although probably begun earlier) and 
consists of 12 chapters with a total of 2,694 verses. The 
contents range from practical prescriptions for funer¬ 
ary and dietary practices to legal systems and religious 
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strictures. This sutra acted as the law that governed the 
societies of much of India for a number of centuries. 
This led to the four-caste conception of society and the 
social structure that underlay the whole of Hindu soci¬ 
ety. The fundamental structure of society, therefore, has 
integrated within it the notions of hell, heaven, and the 
proper behavior of the individual as a member within a 
designated caste. 

Another sutra of great influence and prestige was 
written by Yajnavalkya and has just over 1,000 verses 
arranged in areas relating to the law, expiation, and 
methods of good conduct. This makes the canon rather 
lengthy in nature, and it contains disparate elements 
that would seem irrational from the Western point of 
view. However, the Hindu conception of the universe is 
able to reconcile these elements, so far as they are fully 
aware of them, into a coherent whole. 

The Dharma Sutras are combined with the Srauta 
Sutras (dealing with sacrificial rituals) and the Grhya 
Sutras (dealing with domestic rituals) to make up the 
Kalpa Sutra , which is a manual of religious practice 
written in a short and aphoristic style that facilitates 
committing the material to memory. Each school of the 
Vedas had its own Kalpa Sutra, and each Kalpa Sutra 
is one of the six vedangas, the canon of religious and 
philosophical literature, descended from the Vedas. 
They are created by humans and hence have the name 
smrti, or “tradition.” 

See also Hindu philosophy; Vedic age. 

Further reading: Banerjee, Sures Chandra. Dharma Sutras: A 
Study in Their Origin and Development. Calcutta, India: Pun- 
thi Pustak, 1962; Carpenter, David. “Language, Ritual and 
Society: Reflections on the Authority of the Veda in India.” 
Journal of the American Academy of Religion, (v.60/1,1992); 
Jamison, Stephanie W. “Rhinoceros Toes, Manu V. 17-18, 
and the Development of the Dharma System.” Journal of 
the American Oriental Society (v.118, 1998); Yajnavalkya. 
Yajnavalkya’s Smriti: With the Commentary ofVijnanesvara, 
Called the Mitaksara and the Gloss of Balambhatta. Edited 
by Srisa Chandra Vasu. New York: AMS Press, 1973. 

John Walsh 

Diadochi 

Diadochi is the Greek word for “successors” and refers 
the successors of the empire of Alexander the Great. 
At first there was initial agreement to the unity of the 
empire, but this soon turned into wars between rival 


rulers. These included Macedon, Egypt under Ptolemy 
as Africa, and the Near East under Seleucus as Asia. 

DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

Alexander the Great died on June 11, 323 b.c.e., in Bab¬ 
ylon. His leading generals met in discussion. Alexander 
had a half brother, Arridaeus, but he was illegitimate 
and an epileptic and thought unfit to rule. Perdiccas, 
general of the cavalry, stated that Alexander’s wife, Rox- 
ane, was pregnant. If a boy was born, then he would 
become king. Alexander had named Perdiccas successor 
as regent, until the child was of age. The other generals 
opposed this idea. Nearchus, commander of the navy, 
pointed out that Alexander had a three-year-old son, 
Heracles, with his former concubine Barsine. The other 
generals opposed this because Nearchus was married 
to Barsine’s daughter and related to the young possible 
king. Ptolemy wanted a joint leadership and deemed 
that the empire needed firm government and jointly the 
generals could assure this. Some thought that a collec¬ 
tive leadership could lead to a division of the empire. 
Meleager, the commander of the pikemen, opposed the 
idea. He wanted Arridaeus as king to unite the empire. 
The final decision was to appoint Perdiccas as regent for 
Arridaeus, who would become Philip III, and if Roxane 
gave birth to a boy, he would take precedence and be¬ 
come King Alexander IV. 

Alexander’s father, Philip of Macedon, had led 
his armies south and conquered all of Greece. Alex¬ 
ander was king of Macedon and Greece and had left 
a general there to rule. The Greeks saw that Alexan¬ 
der and his generals had taken on the customs of their 
hated enemies, the Persians. The people of Athens and 
other Greek cities staged revolts as soon as they heard 
that Alexander had died. Antipater led forces south 
and battled in what would became the Lamian War. 
Craterus arrived with reinforcements. Craterus led the 
Macedonians to victory against the Greeks at the Battle 
of Crannon on September 5, 322 b.c.e. As the Macedo¬ 
nians captured Athens, Demosthenes, the leader of the 
revolt, died by taking poison. 

FIRST DIADOCH WAR 

Perdiccas ruled as regent, and there was peace for a 
time. His first war was with Ariarathes, who ruled in 
Cappadocia in the central part of modern-day Turkey. 
The First Diadoch War broke out in 322 b.c.e., when 
Craterus and Antipater in Macedonia refused to follow 
the orders of Perdiccas. Knowing that war would come, 
the Macedonians allied with Ptolemy of Egypt. Perdic¬ 
cas invaded Egypt and tried to cross the Nile, but many 
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of his men were swept away. When Perdiccas called to¬ 
gether his commanders Peithon, Antigenes, and Seleu- 
cus for a new war strategy, they instead killed him and 
ended the civil war. They offered to make Ptolemy the 
regent of the empire, but he was content with Egypt 
and declined. Ptolemy suggested that Peithon be regent, 
which annoyed Antipater of Macedon. Negotiations 
were held and succession was finally decided: Antipater 
became regent; Roxane’s son, who had just been born, 
was named Alexander IV. They would live in Macedo¬ 
nia, where Antipater would rule the empire. His ally 
Lysimachus would rule Thrace, and Ptolemy would re¬ 
main satrap of Egypt. Of Perdiccas’s commanders, Se- 
leucus would become satrap of Babylonia, and Peithon 
would rule Media. Antigonus, in charge of the army of 
Perdiccas, was in control of Asia Minor. 

SECOND DIADOCH WAR 

War was again initiated when Antipater died in 319 
b.c.e. He had appointed a general called Polyperchon 
to succeed him as regent. At this, his son, Cassander, 
organized a rebellion against Polyperchon. With war 
breaking out Ptolemy had his eye on Syria, which had 
historically belonged to Egypt. There was an alliance 
between Cassander, Ptolemy, and Antigonus of Asia 
Minor, who had designs against the new ruler Polyper¬ 
chon. Ptolemy then attacked Syria. Polyperchon, des¬ 
perate for allies, offered the Greek cities the possibility 
of autonomy, but this did not gain him many troops. 
Cassander invaded Macedonia but was defeated. Dur¬ 
ing this fighting the mother of Alexander, Olympias, 
was executed in 316 b.c.e. 

Polyperchon had the support of Eumenes, an impor¬ 
tant Macedonian general. Polyperchon attempted to 
ally with Seleucus of Babylon. Seleucus refused, and the 
satraps of the eastern provinces decided not to be in¬ 
volved. Antigonus, in June 316 b.c.e., moved into Per¬ 
sia and engaged the forces of Eumenes at the Battle of 
Paraitacene, which was indecisive. Another battle near 
Gabae, where the fighting was also indecisive, led to 
the murder of Eumenes at the end of the fighting. This 
left Antigonus in control of all of the Asian part of the 
former empire. To cement his hold over the empire, he 
invited Peithon of Media and then had him executed. 
Seleucus, seeing that he would no longer have control 
over Babylon, fled to Egypt. 

THIRD DIADOCH WAR 

Antigonus Monophthalmus was now powerful and had 
control of Asia. Worried about an invasion of Egypt, 
Ptolemy started plotting with Lysimachus of Thrace 


and Cassander of Macedonia. Together they demand¬ 
ed that Antigonus hand over the royal treasury he had 
seized and hand back many of his lands. He refused, 
and in 314 b.c.e. war broke out. Antigonus attacked 
Syria and tried to capture Phoenicia. He lay siege to the 
city of Tyre for 15 months. Meanwhile, Seleucus took 
Cyprus. On the diplomatic front Antigonus demanded 
that Cassander explain how Olympias had died and 
what had happened to Alexander IV and his mother, in 
whose name Cassander held rule. Antigonus made an 
alliance with Polyperchon, who held southern Greece. 

Ptolemy sent his navy to attack Cilicia, the south 
coast of what is now Turkey, in the summer of 312 b.c.e. 
With his forces in Syria, Ptolemy worried that Egypt 
might be attacked and retreated. Seleucus, who was a 
commander in the Ptolemaic army, marched to Baby¬ 
lon and was recognized as satrap in mid-311 b.c.e.; the 
previous satrap, Peithon, was killed at Gaza. 

Antigonus realized that he could not defeat Ptol¬ 
emy and his allies. A truce was agreed to in December 
311 b.c.e. Cassander held Macedonia until Alexander 
IV came of age six years later; Lysimachus kept Thrace 
and the Chersonese (modern-day Gallipoli); Ptolemy 
had Egypt, Palestine, and Cyprus; Antigonus held Asia 
Minor; and Seleucus gained everything east of the river 
Euphrates to India. The following year (310 b.c.e.), 
Cassander murdered both the young Alexander IV and 
his mother, Roxane. 

Peace lasted until 308 b.c.e. when Demetrius, a son 
of Antigonus, attacked Cyprus at the Battle of Salamis. 
He then attacked Greece, where he captured Athens 
and many other cities and then marched on Ptolemy. 
Antigonus sent Nicanor against Bablyon, but Seleucus 
defeated him. Seleucus used this opportunity to capture 
Ecbatana, the capital of Nicanor. Antigonus then sent 
Demetrius against Seleucus, and he besieged Babylon. 
Eventually, the forces of Antigonus and Seleucus met 
on the battlefield. Seleucus ordered a predawn attack 
and forced Antigonus to retreat to Syria. Seleucus sent 
troops ahead, but with little threat from the West he 
attacked Bactria and northern India. When Antigonus 
attacked Syria and headed to Egypt, his column was at¬ 
tacked by the troops sent by Seleucus. 

FOURTH DIADOCH WAR 

In 307 b.c.e. the Fourth Diadoch War broke out. An¬ 
tigonus was facing a powerful Seleucus to his east and 
Ptolemy to the south. Egypt was secure with the protec¬ 
tion of a large navy. Ptolemy attacked Greece, motivat¬ 
ed largely by a desire to ensure that Athens and other 
cities did not support Antigonus. 
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Demetrius in a diversion attacked Cyprus and con¬ 
tinued with his siege of Salamis. This pulled Ptolemy out 
of Greece, and his navy headed to Cyprus. Ptolemy lost 
many of his men and ships. Menelaus surrendered Cy¬ 
prus in 306 b.c.e., once again giving Antigonus control 
of the city. Antigonus proclaimed himself successor to 
Alexander the Great. Antigonus did not view Seleucus as 
a threat, so instead marched against Ptolemy. His army 
ran out of supplies and was forced to withdraw. Deme¬ 
trius had attacked the island of Rhodes, held by Ptolemy. 
Ptolemy was able to supply Rhodes from the sea, and so 
Demetrius withdrew. Cassander, then attacked Athens. 
In 301 b.c.e. Cassander, aided by Lysimachus, invaded 
Asia Minor, fighting the army of Antigonus and De¬ 
metrius, with Cassander capturing Sardis and Ephesus. 
Hearing that Antigonus was leading an army, Cassander 
withdrew to Ipsus, near Phrygia, and asked Ptolemy and 
Seleucus for support. Ptolemy heard a rumor that Cas¬ 
sander had been defeated and withdrew to Egypt. Seleu¬ 
cus realized that this might be the opportunity to destroy 
Antigonus. Earlier he had concluded a peace agreement 
with King Chandragupta II, in the Indus Valley, and 
had been given a large number of war elephants. Seleu¬ 
cus marched to support Cassander. 

Hearing of his approach, Antigonus sent an army 
to Babylon hoping to divert Seleucus. Seleucus marched 
his men to Ipsus and joined Lysimachus. There, in 301 
b.c.e., a large battle ensued. Seleucus, with his elephants, 
launched a massive attack that won the battle. Antigo¬ 
nus was killed on the battlefield, but Demetrius escaped. 
This left Seleucus and Lysimachus in control of the 
whole of Asia Minor. Seleucus and Lysimachus agreed 
that Cassander would be king of Macedonia, but he died 
the following year. Demetrius had escaped to Greece, at¬ 
tacking Macedonia and, seven years later, killed a son 
of Cassander. A new ruler had emerged, Pyrrhus of Epi¬ 
rus, an ally of Ptolemy. He attacked Macedonia and the 
forces of Demetrius. Demetrius repelled the attack and 
was nominated as king of Macedonia but had to give 
up Cilicia and Cyprus. Ptolemy urged on Pyrrhus, who 
attacked Macedonia in 286 b.c.e. and drove Demetrius 
from the kingdom, aided by an internal revolt. Deme¬ 
trius fled from Europe in 286 b.c.e. With his men he at¬ 
tacked Sardis again. Lysimachus and Seleucus attacked 
him, and Demetrius surrendered and was taken prisoner 
by Seleucus. He later died in prison. 

This left Lysimachus and Pyrrhus fighting for pos¬ 
session of Europe, while Ptolemy and Seleucus owned 
rest of the former empire. Ptolemy abdicated to his 
son Ptolemy Philadelphus. An older son, Ptolemy Ke- 
raunos, sought help from Seleucus to try to take over 


Egypt. Ptolemy died in January 282 b.c.e. In 281 b.c.e. 
Ptolemy Keraunos, decided that it would be easier to 
take Macedonia rather than to attack Egypt. He and 
Seleucus attacked Lysimachus, killing him at the Battle 
of Corns in February 281 b.c.e. Ptolemy Keraunos then 
returned to Asia, and prior to leaving for Macedonia 
again in 280 b.c.e., he murdered Seleucus. 

By the end of the Diadochi wars, Antigonus Gona- 
tas, the son of Demetrius, ruled Greece; Ptolemy II Phila¬ 
delphus was king of Egypt; and Antiochus I, son of Se¬ 
leucus, ruled much of western Asia. Ptolemy Keraunos 
held the lands of Lysander in Thrace. The Diadochi wars 
came to an end with the death of Seleucus, but wars be¬ 
tween the kingdoms continued. 

See also Babylon: early period; Egypt, culture and 
religion; Ptolemies. 
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Justin Corfield 


Diocletian 

(c. 245-c. 316 c.e.) Roman emperor 

The emperor Diocletian was born Diodes on the coast 
of the Roman province of Dalmatia, which lies on the 
western shore of the Balkans. Born in the early years of 
the “Military Anarchy,” Diodes witnessed the collapse 
of the empire into a series of civil wars, leaving Rome 
splintered in the face of a continuous front of enemies. 
The emperors were continually on the defensive. By the 
time of Valerian’s rise in 253 c.e., Germanic tribes over¬ 
ran the Rhine and Danube frontiers. The Sassanid Em¬ 
pire of Persia would take advantage of this situation by 
overrunning the Romans in Syria and retaking Antioch. 
Valerian moved against the Persians and was able to re¬ 
take Antioch, but in a terrible Roman defeat, Valerian’s 
army was surrounded at Edessa in 259. The emperor 
was led into Persian captivity. 

Such political instability allowed a man like Diodes 
the opportunity to rise above the station of his birth. At 
a time when military powers were struggling for control 
of the fragile Roman Empire, the status of a soldier was 
enhanced. After 260, Gallenius had stripped senators of 
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their right to command legions and the sons of senators 
of their rank of deputy tribune. These positions were 
given to career soldiers, thus opening opportunities for 
advancement in the rank and file. Diodes was either a 
freed slave or the son of a freed slave, and his education 
was extremely limited. Diodes joined the imperial army 
before 270 and in less than two decades rose far. 

In the 270s mention was made of Diodes being 
commander of a sizable military unit on the lower 
Danube, roughly modern-day Bulgaria. Descriptions 
vary, but they agree that Diodes lacked natural heroic 
bravado. Rather, he set himself to military tasks with 
cautious and cool precision, showing himself to be a 
better leader than soldier. In 282 the legions of the up¬ 
per Danube declared the Praetorian prefect Carus em¬ 
peror, and before the emperor Probus could respond, 
his own soldiery killed Probus. Diodes’ role in the coup 
is unclear, but under Carus’s short reign he rose to the 
highest levels of military leadership. Carus elevated Di¬ 
odes to command of the protectores domestici, the elite 
force that accompanied the emperor into battle. This 
gave Diodes intimate access to Carus, and he was made 
a consul in 283. Following Carus’s sudden death, his 
son, Numerian, was named emperor, and Numerian’s 
father-in-law and the prefect, Aper, began gathering 
military power. In 284 Numerian died, and Aper, who 
had charge over him, was arrested by soldiers on suspi¬ 
cion of plotting against the emperor. The collected army 
leadership halted near Nicomedia, and in a ceremony 
the representatives of the military units elected Diodes 
emperor. Diodes’ first act was the execution of Aper 
for Numerian’s murder. He then took the name Gaius 
Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus. 

Diocletian still needed to subdue Numerian’s brother, 
Carinus, who controlled the western provinces of Rome. 
Constantius, the governor of Dalmatia, supported Dio¬ 
cletian, and Carinus was weakened by the revolt of one 
of his military leaders, Sabinus Julianus. When the battle 
between Carinus and Diocletian took place near Bel¬ 
grade in 285, Diocletian was nearly defeated when his 
armies’ lines were broken. But Carinus’s forces did not 
take advantage of their battle gains and soon discovered 
that Carinus was dead. Tired of battle, the soldiers of 
Carinus’s armies swore allegiance to Diocletian, who be¬ 
came sole ruler—Augustus of Rome. 

In order to overcome simultaneous military emer¬ 
gencies continuing to befall the Roman Empire, Dio¬ 
cletian adopted the younger general Maximian as heir 
and elevated him to the status of Caesar, a powerful 
and historic position inferior to the status of the Augus¬ 
tus. While Maximian was ambitious and able, he was 


a soldier of little political imagination, making him the 
least likely of Diocletian’s supporters to attempt to seize 
power. Maximian, now legal son of Diocletian and a 
Caesar with armies, was charged with restoring Roman 
authority in Gaul and the West. 

A revolt in Britain soon necessitated a more drastic 
measure. When Carausius, a general in Britain and Gaul, 
was declared Augustus by his armies and challenged the 
mere Caesar, Maximian, Diocletian boldly elevated his 
adopted son Maximian to the status of Augustus. Diocle¬ 
tian and Maximian, both soldiers commanding armies, 
held real power in their dual rule. Under their leadership 
the question of dividing the empire into opposed states 
never arose, and this reform in government would play a 
central role in Rome’s recovery. The two emperors could 
now face their enemies simultaneously in the north and 
east and take advantage of the fact that the fronts were 
composed of small, independent armies. 

Diocletian sought to establish his capital in Nico¬ 
media. After the first five years of the dual rule, Diocle¬ 
tian set about to further cement the government and 
made reforms that would consolidate advances made 
to secure Rome after its long decline. Diocletian first 
moved to establish the Tetrarchy in order to secure 
succession to the throne and maintain orderly dual rule. 
In the Tetrarchy each Augustus would adopt into his 
family a Caesar as junior partner. After a decade the 
two Augusti would retire in favor of the Caesars, who 
would in turn each adopt a Caesar. 

Beyond the military and governance reforms of the 
establishment of the Tetrarchy, Diocletian reformed the 
military structure, establishing frontier forces that pro¬ 
vided defense, with a mobile reserve force maintained 
more centrally. When hot spots flared, the reserves could 
reinforce the frontier armies. The power of military leader¬ 
ship was divided in an attempt to reduce their threat to 
imperial authority. Diocletian’s rebuilding projects and 
investments in infrastructure can be seen as part of a larg¬ 
er plan for economic reform. Availability of goods, such 
as food and materials, was improved when they could 
more easily be transported across the empire. However, 
rampant inflation was hard to control, and Diocletian 
engaged in an attempt at price fixing. His Edict on Maxi¬ 
mum Prices, while ultimately failing to control prices and 
inflation, was a serious attempt at controlling runaway 
inflation, with some offenses punishable by death. 

Perhaps under the influence of Galerius, who was 
known to be opposed to Christianity, Diocletian’s rule 
continued Rome’s persecutions of the Christian re¬ 
ligion. Begun in 303, this wave of persecution would 
cease only in 312. A series of edicts commanded that 
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churches and scriptures be destroyed and that church 
leaders be imprisoned. 

Many of Diocletian’s reforms, such as the Tetrar- 
chy, did not long survive his retirement in 305. Upon 
his retirement, he became the first living emperor to 
leave office of his own accord. The Tetrarchy did man¬ 
age to halt Rome’s slide into anarchy, and the rule of 
the Tetrarchs renewed Roman frontier defenses. 

See also Christianity, early; Diadochi; Rome: gov¬ 
ernment. 
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James A. Grady 

Dravidians 

This term has traditionally been applied to groups from 
the Indian subcontinent that speak Dravidian languag¬ 
es: Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, Brahui, and 
Tulu. Most of these linguistic groups live in the south¬ 
ern portion of the subcontinent. The word Dravidian 
comes from the Sanskrit term dravida, which means 
“southern.” During the 19th century linguistic scholars 
began to realize that the Dravidian languages differed 
significantly from many of those spoken in the north. 
Early anthropologists and sociologists began to suggest 
that the darker-skinned inhabitants of the subcontinent 
were the ones who predominantly spoke the Dravidian 
languages and that they in fact may have been the origi¬ 
nal inhabitants of India. Modern geneticists suggest 
that the color of skin may have had more to do with 
adapting to sunnier conditions in the southern part of 
India than actual racial differences. Theories concern¬ 
ing the darker-skinned Dravidians also played to issues 
of political, regional, caste, And religious strife in 19th- 
century India. 

Notions of possible historical Dravidian displace¬ 
ment in the Indus River valley due to an invasion or 
migration began to be entertained by Western scholars 
who joined in interdisciplinary studies of the origins 


of the Hindu religion. Archaeological evidence from 
the 1920s concerning the ascension and demise of the 
ancient polytheistic Indus civilization (3500-1700 
b.c.e.) gave rise to the theory of an invasion of the Indus 
region by lighter-skinned northern peoples, who began 
to be known as Aryans. In fact, there were a number of 
religion scholars like Bloch and Witzel who felt that In¬ 
dus River valley inhabitants composed the oldest parts 
of the Rig-Veda. The Rig-Veda is the most ancient form 
of Hindu religious literature, dating in written form 
to around 800 b.c.e. and possibly stemming from oral 
formulas and prayers dating as far back as 2000 b.c.e. 
Even the ancient Puranas point to the Dravidians as 
being descended from the earliest Vedic peoples. (Ele¬ 
ments of the Puranic oral traditions may date as early 
as 1500 b.c.e. but did not reach their final written form 
until around 500 c.e.). The Matsya Puranas also in¬ 
dicate that the first man, Manu, was a king from the 
southern part of India. 

Numerous attempts continued through the 20th cen¬ 
tury to connect the Dravidians to the Indus civilization. 
Scholars insisted that Hinduism emerged from a blend¬ 
ing of Aryan and Dravidian culture. Many modern stud¬ 
ies of the ancient Indus Valley civilization presumed that 
the inhabitants who occupied a wide range of ancient 
city-states all along the Indus (including the very large 
urban centers at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro) were all 
Dravidian. It is believed that more than 500 highly civi¬ 
lized centers, all inhabited before 900 b.c.e., were part 
of the network of Indus and Ghaggar Rivers. Their econ¬ 
omy was supported by agriculture from the crops that 
grew from the rich deposits of soil along the Indus and 
its tributaries. However, most inhabitants of cities were 
artisans, merchants, or craftspersons. Many of the towns 
exhibit signs of urban planning with straight streets, san¬ 
itation systems, municipal governments, and even multi¬ 
level housing. Cities like Harappa even had dockyards, 
warehouses, granaries, and public baths. 

Meteorologists, archaeologists, and geologists claim 
that the collapse of the early Indus civilization was due to 
climactic and environmental issues, tectonic events, and 
most likely drought. One group then possibly resettled 
the Indus area, or several other groups migrated into the 
area. Given these hypotheses it is easy to see why the lin¬ 
guistic differences first noticed by scholars in the mid- 19th 
century could be explained by a northern invasion from 
settlers beyond the Khyber Pass and the eventual domina¬ 
tion of the area by a lighter-skinned ruling class. However, 
there is a whole group of contemporary scholars who 
now think the Aryans may not have been Middle Eastern 
or European but were part of a group proximate to the 
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Indian subcontinent all along. Some geneticists interpret 
the earliest settlement of India as connecting Middle East¬ 
ern peoples such as the Elamites with the Dravidians, to 
placing the Dravidian group as the last among ancient 
migrants into India behind other earlier Indo-European 
settlers and more ancient Australoid peoples. 

See also Elam. 
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Chakrabarti, D. K. Indus Civilization Sites in India: New Discov¬ 
eries. Mumbai, India: Marg Publications, 2004; Feuerstein, G., D. 
Frawley, and S. Kak, eds. In Search of the Cradle of Civilization: 
New Light on Ancient India. Wheaton, IF: Quest Books, 1999; 
Kenoyer, Mark. Ancient Cities of the Indus Valley Civilization. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998. 

Tim Davis 

Druids and Piets 

The Piets and the Druids were among the pre-Roman 
civilizations in the British Isles. There is little concrete 
information about either group, particularly prior 
to Roman contact. The Druids were the priests of 
many ancient Celtic societies, which included those 
in northwest Europe as well as the British Isles. The 
Druids were preservers and enforcers of tradition 
among these tribes, passing on an oral literature that 
did not survive the arrival of Rome and the decline 
of the Celtic languages and cultures. They were prob¬ 
ably the most learned class among their people and 
may have passed on to the laity a good deal of practi¬ 
cal knowledge in addition to the religious teachings of 
their polytheistic faith. 

Our written sources about the Druids are exclusively 
Roman. Gaius Julius Caesar’s Gallic Wars ascribed to the 
Druids among the Gauls the authority to make judgments 
in disputes both civil and criminal and the use of exile 
as punishment. Other writers wrote of Druids telling for¬ 
tunes, receiving instruction in secret, and overseeing sac¬ 
rifices, including human sacrifices. They were almost cer¬ 
tainly the keepers and designers of the calendar the Celtic 
tribes followed. Though they have long been associated 
with Stonehenge in the popular imagination, Stonehenge 
predates the Druids considerably, and they could not have 
had anything to do with its construction. It is primarily 
the result of historical fads in the 18th and 19th centuries 
that so many misconceptions about the Druids are lodged 


in popular thought, many of them the product of poor 
scholarship or outright fabrication. It is from that period 
that many “modern druidic movements” stem, some of 
them claiming an unbroken connection to the Druids of 
the Iron Age. 

Little, too, is known about the Piets, who inhab¬ 
ited Pictland (northern Scotland) from antiquity until 
the Middle Ages. A loosely affiliated, ethnically simi¬ 
lar group of tribes, they confederated into a number 
of kingdoms (sometimes ruled over by a high king to 
whom others owed fealty) sometime after the arrival of 
Romans in the British Isles. Presumably, the Pictish re¬ 
ligion, and perhaps its language, greatly resembled that 
of other Celtic groups before this time and converted 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. Once Christianity was 
entrenched, the cult of saints was especially prominent 
in Pictland, with patron saints associated not just with 
towns and kings as in much of Christendom but with 
noble families. Kingship generally passed from brother 
to brother before passing on to a son, favoring experi¬ 
enced leaders over a direct line of succession. 

The Piets are famous for their use of war paint and 
tattoos, and their name derives from the Latin word 
pingere, for “paint.” This may have been a myth, and it 
is unlikely they used woad (which takes poorly to skin) 
to dye themselves blue, as was once thought. The myth 
may have grown because of the fierceness of the pirates 
and raiders among the early Piets; such warriors tend to 
accumulate hearsay around them. 

See also Celts. 

Further reading: Aldhouse-Green, Miranda J. Exploring the 
World of the Druids. London: Thames and Hudson, 1997; 
Foster, Sally M. Piets, Gaels, and Scots: Early Historic Scot¬ 
land. London: Batsford, 2004; Smyth, Alfred P. Warlords and 
Holy Men. Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1984. 

Bill Kte’pi 

Duke of Zhou (Chou) 

(Regent 1116-1109 b.c.e.) Chinese ruler, mythological 
figure 

In Chinese tradition King Wen (the Accomplished), King 
Wu (the Martial), and the Duke of Zhou are revered 
as the wise founding fathers of the Zhou (Chou) dy¬ 
nasty (c. 1122-256 b.c.e.) and their era is considered 
a the golden age. King Wen prepared the way; King 
Wu overthrew the Shang dynasty but died shortly 
after, leaving his young son King Cheng (Ch’eng) un- 
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der the care of his uncle, the Duke of Zhou, as regent. 
Soon after this event three other brothers of King Wu, 
who had been sent to govern the former Shang territo¬ 
ries in the east, and the Shang prince who had been set 
up as nominal ruler of the Shang people, joined in re¬ 
bellion. After two years of warfare the Duke of Zhou 
and his brother the Duke of Shao defeated the rebels. 
The Shang prince was killed, the Shang capital, Yin, 
was leveled, and another Shang prince was set up to 
rule another fief called Song (Sung) further east. The 
rebel Zhou princes were either killed or exiled. Thus 
ended the first crisis of the new dynasty. 

The Duke of Zhou then pressed further east and 
brought all peoples to the coast under Zhou rule. The 
Zhou territory was larger than that of modern France. 
To consolidate the conquests the duke sent loyal relatives 
to establish strongholds in strategic locations and set up a 
second capital at Luoyang (Loyang), strategically locat¬ 
ed at the junction of the Luo (Lo) and Yellow Rivers. Dur¬ 
ing the early Zhou era numerous walled cities were built, 
governed by relatives and supporters of the new dynasty, 
who gradually established control over the population. 

Their territories were called guo (kuo). The king ruled 
directly over the largest territory in the center of the po¬ 
litical order, called Zhungguo (Chung-kuo) or the “cen¬ 
tral state,” which came to mean “China” and known to 
the West as the Middle Kingdom. 

The new rulers were given titles of rank, translated 
as duke (reserved for sons and brothers of the king), 
marquis, count, viscount, and baron. Together the no¬ 
bles were referred to as “the various marquises.” Most 
of the nobles were related to the royal house either by 
blood or by marriage; they looked to the king as head 
of their vast extended family and the Zhou clan as 
their common ancestors. Many common features be¬ 
tween these Zhou institutions and European medieval 
feudal institutions have led historians to call the early 
Zhou polity feudal. 

The Duke of Zhou is also credited with creating the 
well-field system that equitably distributed farmland 
to cultivators; eight families grouped together farmed 
plots for themselves and together farmed the ninth one 
for their lord. The Duke of Zhou explained to the Shang 
people that the change of dynasties was the will of heav¬ 
en, which punished the last Shang king for his wicked¬ 
ness and rewarded the house of Zhou for its virtue. He 
also lectured his nephew that the concept of “Mandate 
of Heaven” was a double-edged sword and could be cut 
when the personal and political conduct of the new rul¬ 
ers did not measure up to heaven’s expectations. After 
a seven-year regency, and having accomplished his mis¬ 


sion, he returned power to his nephew and retired to his 
own fief called Lu in eastern Shandong (Shantung). 

See also Wen and Wu. 

Further reading: Chang, Kwang-chih. The Archaeology of 
Ancient China. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1986; 
Creel, Herrlee G. The Origin of Statecraft in China, Vol. 1, 
The 'Western Chou Empire. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1970; Gernet, Jacques. Ancient China from the Begin¬ 
nings to the Empire. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1968. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Dunhuang (Tun-huang) 

Dunhuang is located in present-day Gansu (Kansu) 
Province in northwestern China. It was strategically im¬ 
portant to China and came under Chinese control under 
Emperor Wu around 120 b.c.e. during the Han dynas¬ 
ty. He stationed a garrison there to prevent two nomadic 
peoples, the Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu) and the Qiang (Chi- 
ang), from joining forces against the Chinese. The Han 
dynasty’s military successes resulted in the Pax Sinica, in 
which China dominated the eastern part of the Eurasian 
continent at the same time that the Roman Empire dom¬ 
inated the western end (Pax Romana). Trade prospered 
between China with Central Asia, India, Persia, and the 
Roman Empire via the famous Silk Road. 

The Silk Road’s eastern starting point was China’s 
capital, Chang’an (Ch’ang-an), and led across the Gan¬ 
su Corridor to Dunhuang, the gateway city, after which 
it divided into a northern and southern branch across 
mountains and deserts until the two branches joined at 
Merv, then to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 
Dunhuang’s position at the intersection between Chinese, 
Indian, and Central Asian cultures made it important in 
China’s political and cultural history. Dunhuang’s richly 
furnished Han-era tombs prove its prosperity. The census 
of 1-2 c.e. shows that there were 11,200 registered house¬ 
holds in the commandery with almost 40,000 persons. 

Merchants passed through Dunhuang with their 
wares, as did Buddhist missionaries and pilgrims en route 
to and from India and diplomats and armies from the 
courts of empires across Eurasia. Near to Dunhuang lies 
a mile-long strip of land intersected by a stream whose 
water made agriculture possible. Lying to the west of the 
stream is Mount Mingsha, where for a thousand years 
men carved cave temples called the Caves of the Thou¬ 
sand Buddhas (also called the Magao Caves). 
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Detail of one of the paintings in the Dunhuang caves that show the 
assimilation of styles from several cultures. 


Introduced from India, cave art in China is synony¬ 
mous with religious art, especially Buddhist art. From 
Dunhuang the practice of excavating Buddhist cave tem¬ 
ples spread to Datong (Ta-tung) in Shanxi (Shansi) Prov¬ 
ince and Luoyang in Henan (Honan) Province, the sites of 
the Yungang (Yun-kang) and Longmen (Lung-men) caves. 
But the Dunhuang caves stand out as the largest in size 
and of the longest in duration, spanning from around the 
beginning of the Common Era to the Yuan dynasty in the 
13th century c.E. They were built by generations of pi¬ 
ous people and decorated with paintings and sculpture. 
The grottos were adorned with murals over plaster and 
painted clay sculptures. Thousands of grottos were exca¬ 
vated, of which 492 remain; they show the evolution of 
Buddhist art style and the assimilation of styles from sev¬ 
eral cultures. Western explorers discovered the caves and a 
treasure trove of hidden ancient manuscripts at Dunhuang 
at the end of the 19th century. 

Many of the manuscripts and art treasures of Dun¬ 
huang were moved to Western museums; others were pre¬ 
served in China. Dunhuang studies have added to knowl¬ 
edge of Buddhism and Chinese history and culture. 

See also cave paintings. 

Further reading: Dunhuang Institute for Cultural Relics. The 
Art Treasures of Dunhuang. New York: Lee Publishers, 1981; 
Mair, Victor. Tun-lmang Popular Narratives. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1983; Whitfield, Roderick, and 
Anne Farrer. Cave of the Thousand Buddhas: Chinese Art 
from the Silk Route. New York: George Braziller, 1990. 
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Ebla 

The ancient city of Ebla is identified with modern Tell 
Mardikh in north Syria, 34 miles south of Aleppo. It 
created a sensation when archaeologists uncovered the 
largest single find of third-millennium cuneiform tab¬ 
lets there. The University of Rome has excavated the site 
since 1964, under the leadership of Paolo Matthiae. 

Ebla is poorly attested in the Early Bronze I—II Pe¬ 
riods (c. 3200-2700 b.c.e.), with an absence of Uruk 
pottery. This suggests that Ebla did not emerge di¬ 
rectly due to the development of Sumerian colonies 
along Syrian trade routes, by which means the “Uruk 
culture” was disseminated. By 2400 b.c.e. Ebla had 
grown into an urban center of more than 135 acres. 
A palace constructed on the acropolis (designated as 
“Royal Palace G” by archaeologists) testifies to the 
increasing importance of centralized administration. 
Ebla’s urbanization may possibly be interpreted in 
terms of the sociopolitical climate prevalent in Syria 
at that time. With the Mesopotamian city-states ex¬ 
tending their influence through long-distance trade, 
those in Syria felt the pressure to organize and assert 
their political independence. 

Upon excavation Royal Palace G revealed a large 
archive of cuneiform texts, dated to 2400-2350 b.c.e. 
The texts span the reigns of Kings Igrish-Halam, Irk- 
ab-Damu, and Ishar-Damu, as well as the tenure of 
important court officials such as Ibrium, Ibbi-Zikir, 
and Dubukhu-Adda. The archive contained a grand 
total of about 1,750 whole tablets and 4,900 tablet 


fragments. A severe fire, which destroyed the palace, 
had fortuitously baked and hardened the tablets, thus 
helping to preserve them. 

Scholars generally agree that these cuneiform texts 
were intended to be read in the local language, Eblaite. 
However, the texts tend to be written with numerous Su¬ 
merian logograms (word signs). This means that Eblaite 
pronunciation and grammar are often not reflected in 
the writing. Some have considered Eblaite to be north¬ 
west Semitic, possibly an antecedent for the later Ca- 
naanite dialects. Others have noted its affinities to east 
Semitic languages, such as Old Akkadian. It is conceiv¬ 
able that Eblaite represents a time before the northwest 
and east branches of the Semitic family were clearly 
distinguished. Alternatively, Eblaite may represent the 
dialect of a geographical region that was influenced by 
much interaction with both East and West. 

Among the tablets are lexical texts that list the Su¬ 
merian logograms followed by their Eblaite translations. 
These represent the earliest attested bilingual dictionar¬ 
ies. Other lexical texts list words according to various 
categories, such as human vocations, names of fishes, 
and names of birds. The sequence and arrangement of 
these lists are identical with those in southern Mesopo¬ 
tamia, signifying Ebla’s indebtedness to the Sumerian 
scribal tradition. Several texts mention, “Young scribes 
came up from Mari,” and may suggest a means by 
which Mesopotamian scribal practices passed into the 
Syrian regions. The Ebla scribes, nonetheless, preferred 
their own method of number notation and system of 
measures, instead of adopting Mesopotamian forms. 
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The vast majority of tablets consist of administrative 
and economic records, which elucidate much of Ebla’s 
society. The highest authority at Ebla was designated by 
the Sumerian title EN, which is translated in Eblaite as 
malikum (king). The Sumerian title LUGAL was used in 
Ebla for governors, who were subordinate to the king. 
This contrasts with the usage in Mesopotamia, where 
LUGAL typically denotes an individual of higher rank 
than an EN. Royal inscriptions, which laud the king’s 
power and legitimize his reign, have not yet been found 
at Ebla. Also, Ebla does not follow the usual Mesopo¬ 
tamian practice of naming years according to significant 
acts of the king. Such reticence has encouraged the view 
that Ebla’s king did not rule as an absolute monarch 
but as one reliant on leading tribal elders for aspects of 
state administration. The cult of dead kings is attested 
at Ebla, with ritual texts describing various sacrifices of¬ 
fered to previous rulers of the dynasty. 

Ebla was divided into eight administrative districts. 
The districts on the acropolis were named saza, while 
those in the countryside were named ebla. It was the 
palace, rather than the temple, that chiefly directed 
the city’s economics. The palace was responsible for the 
ownership of land, the sustenance of Ebla’s workforce, 
and even the record of animals used in religious sacri¬ 
fices. In Ebla, however, the system of labor management 
was not as highly developed as that of Mesopotamia. 
Agriculture and industry often remained under the man¬ 
agement of local communities, which in turn reported 
to supervisors from the palace. The most important de¬ 
ity at Ebla was Kura, who functioned as the patron god 
of the royal household. The pantheon at Ebla included 
a core of Semitic deities that persisted into later times 
and appear in Canaanite religion. Native names were 
used for deities, and Sumerian gods were worshipped 
only when there was no Semitic equivalent. This selec¬ 
tive appropriation of Sumerian deities suggests that the 
people of Ebla were well familiar with divine roles and 
cubic practices in Sumerian religion. 

Ebla was strategically located at the junction of ma¬ 
jor trade routes and engaged in the commerce of prod¬ 
ucts such as wool, flax, olive oil, barley, and wine. Its 
treasury of gold and silver was immense for its time. In¬ 
ternational contact extended as far as Egypt, and Ebla’s 
access to Anatolia supplied it with prized bronze tin. 
Various cities between the Euphrates and Balikh Rivers, 
though far away from Ebla itself, actually came under 
Ebla’s control. Ebla was interested in northern Meso¬ 
potamian trade routes, which would allow it to bypass 
Mari on the way to southern Mesopotamia. Perennial 
conflicts ensued between Ebla and Mari. 


Both Sargon and Naram-Sin boasted that they con¬ 
quered Ebla, and the fire that destroyed Royal Palace G 
most likely dates to either of their reigns. Ur III records, 
however, imply that Ebla was rebuilt, and that its citi¬ 
zens had name types that show continuity with those of 
pre-Sargonic Ebla. The archaeology of the Old Syrian 
Period (c. 1800-1600 b.c.e.) indicates that Ebla expe¬ 
rienced resurgence during this time. However, around 
1600 b.c.e. the Hittite king Murshili I destroyed Ebla 
and effectively ended its political power. 

See also Akkad; Damascus and Aleppo; Fertile 
Crescent; Hittites; Sumer; Ur. 

Further reading: Gordon, Cyrus H., Gary A. Rendsberg, and 
Nathan H. Winter, eds. Eblaitica: Essays on the Ebla Archives 
and Eblaite Language. 4 vols. Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 
1987-2002; Milano, Lucio. “Ebla: A Third-Millennium City- 
State in Ancient Syria,” In Civilizations of the Ancient Near 
East , Vol. 2 edited by Jack M. Sasson, 1,219-1,230. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1995. 

John Zhu-En Wee 

Ecbatana 

See Persepolis, Susa, and Ecbatana. 

Edessa 

Both Edessa and its successor, Nisibis, were in northern 
Mesopotamia, in an area known for its military and its 
religious importance. Edessa has been called the Athens 
of Syriac learning; but after its educational institutions 
were shut down in 489 c.e., Nisibis, a city less con¬ 
trolled by Byzantine authorities, became the heir to the 
learning traditions of Syriac culture and church. 

Edessa was founded in 303 b.c.e. Legends tell of 
its king Abgar who was so taken by Jesus (Christ) of 
Nazareth that he sent him a letter. Jesus responded 
by sending the famed apostle Addai to convert Edessa 
and the rest of Mesopotamia to Christianity. Other an¬ 
cient traditions indicate that Edessa was at center stage 
in early church development: The body of Thomas the 
Apostle is buried here; the Syriac translation of the Bi¬ 
ble (the Peshitta), the synthesis of the Gospels (Tatian’s 
Diatessaron), Acts of Thomas, Odes of Solomon, Gos¬ 
pel of Truth, Acts of Thomas, and Psalms of Thomas 
all were written in Edessa. Nearby Dura-Europos was 
the site of the first-known Christian building dedicated 
to worship. The area was also known as a potpourri of 
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religious diversity, perhaps accounting for its powerful 
creative productivity. Besides Judaic, Mithraic, Greek, 
and Syrian influences, currents of Gnosticism and mo- 
nasticism vied for popular attention. 

As time went on Edessa succumbed to imperial 
pressures toward Orthodox Christianity. In the fourth 
century c.e. Edessan Christianity tended toward zeal¬ 
ous monasticism. Along with this movement come the 
intellectual bards of Syriac literature: Ephrem the Syr¬ 
ian (fourth century), Jacob of Sarug (fifth century), and 
Philoxenus of Mabbug. From 363 until 489 Edessa was 
the major intellectual center for Syriac Christians. 

The ancestors of Alexander the Great established 
Nisibis. Because of its strategic position the city often 
changed hands, as armies and king perennially coveted 
control of its resources. In the first five centuries of the first 
millennium c.e. Roman Caesars and Persian shapurs lay 
many sieges and battles upon its population. The modern 
city offers an ancient two-nave church, where Ephrem’s 
hallowed teacher, Jacob of Nisibis, is entombed. Jacob’s 
academy itself is located in the no-man’s land between 
the barbed-wire boundaries separating modern Turkey 
and Syria, just south of the modern city of Nisibis. When 
Persians surrounded the city in 363, the Syriac Christians 
were expelled and resettled in Edessa. 

Less than 120 years later disaffected Syriac Chris¬ 
tians fled from Byzantine persecution (instigated by the 
Greek Church) in Edessa to find refuge in Nisibis un¬ 
der Persian protection. Greek authorities had officially 
shut down the theological school at Edessa, and the axis 
of dissent, led by followers of Nestorius, shifted back 
into Nisibis. Ties with the Byzantine Christian world 
foundered—and still suffer today. Nisibis eclipsed Edessa 
as a center for the Syriac Church. The School of Nisibis 
would dominate Syriac Christianity in Persia for the next 
two centuries. One of Edessa’s refugees, Narsai, led the 
school for 40 years, and such stability allowed his succes¬ 
sor to gather more than 1,000 students. These graduates 
then became the leaders for the Assyrian Church and 
other churches outside of the Byzantine Christian pale. 
Eventually Ctesiphon displaced Nisibis as the Syriac in¬ 
tellectual center, but not until the eighth century. 

See also Byzantine-Persian War; Christianity, early; 
Oriental Orthodox Churches; Roman Empire; Sassanid 
Empire. 

Further reading: Le Coz, Raymond. Histoire de I’Eglise 
d’Orient. Paris: Fayard, 1994; Segal. J. B. Edessa: The Blessed 
City. Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2001. 
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Egeria 

(4th century c.e.) pilgrim and writer 

In the middle of the fourth century c.e., a Christian 
woman took a journey lasting four years to the Middle 
East. She wrote a journal of her travels, and the man¬ 
uscript lay dormant until the late 1800s. Other Latin 
writers made mention of her, so her accounts circulated 
among religious pilgrims before they were lost for cen¬ 
turies. Her name was Egeria (also known as Eutheria, 
Aetheria, and Silvia), and she was writing for other re¬ 
ligious women who lived in Europe, perhaps on the At¬ 
lantic coast of Spain or France. 

Most likely she was a nun commissioned by her 
community to put her curious and adventurous mind 
to work for the benefit of the spiritual life of her sisters. 
She went on pilgrimage to the most important sites of 
the Christian and Jewish world of her day. Her account 
is one of the most valuable documents scholars have 
of the fourth-century world of travel, piety, early mo¬ 
nasticism, women’s roles, and even the development 
of late Latin. 

Her book has two parts. The first part is a travel¬ 
ogue and is simply her report of her pilgrimage. She 
tells her sisters of her visits to such hallowed and his¬ 
torical places as Jerusalem, Edessa, sites in Mesopota¬ 
mia, Mount Sinai, Jericho, the Jordan River, Antioch, 
and Constantinople, and of meeting people (usually 
monks and mystics) staffing the places. She follows the 
itinerary of the people who made the places famous and 
prays there. Often her comments about the rustics at 
the sacred sites show a bit of dry humor. 

Her tourist program has many other objectives, 
such as following the path of Moses through the desert 
to Mt. Sinai, her plan to visit the home of Abraham’s 
family (Carrhae or biblical Harran, southeast of Edes¬ 
sa), and her hope to go to Thomas the Apostle’s tomb in 
Edessa. The travelogue is incomplete, for like any good 
pilgrim she concocted ever more schemes to visit other 
places like Ephesus to pray at the tomb of the John the 
“Beloved” Apostle. This part of her travels is missing 
from the manuscript. 

The second part is more a journalistic report on the 
church of Jerusalem’s liturgical practices over the three 
years she lodged there. Her record of the practices sur¬ 
rounding daily life and prayer of the church is the first 
one that scholars have on the topic. She also reports on 
how the church’s celebrations correspond to its unique 
location in the Holy Land. The liturgies she describes 
are hardly stationary ceremonies in one church loca¬ 
tion, but they involve processions from place to place 
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according to the occasion. In addition, her descriptions 
are useful for historians of church architecture. 

Her account allows modern readers to see things 
like the need for military escorts in various places of the 
Holy Land, the unfailing hospitality of the monasteries 
along the way, the road network, and the system of inns 
maintained by the empire. She speaks of the monks, the 
nuns, and the religious laity in the Holy Land and their 
patterns of fasting and the instruction of the candidates 
for entrance into the church. Finally, she epitomizes the 
heart of the pilgrim and shows pluck and pithiness as 
she describes each stage of her spiritual journey. 

See also Apostles, Twelve. Christianity, early; 
Greek Church; Judaism, early (heterodoxies); King’s 
Highway and Way of the Sea. 

Further reading: Burghardt, Walter J., ed. Ancient Christian 
'Writers. Long Praiie, MN: Neumann Press, 1970; Wilkinson, 
John. Egeria’s Travels to the Holy Land. Rev. ed. Jerusalem: 
Ariel, 1981. 
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Egypt, culture and religion 

The civilization of ancient Egypt lasted about 30 
centuries—from the 30th century b.c.e. to 30 b.c.e., 
when it became part of the Roman Empire. Egypt was 
significant for its size and longevity, retaining a strong 
continuity of culture despite several periods of turmoil. 
Egypt developed along the valley surrounding the Nile 
River in northeast Africa, extending into the desert 
and across the Red Sea. Ancient Egyptians traced their 
origins to the land of Punt, an eastern African nation 
that was probably south of Nubia, but their reasons 
for this are unclear. 

As early as the 10th millennium b.c.e., a culture of 
hunter-gatherers using stone tools existed in the Nile 
Valley, and there is evidence over the next few thousand 
years of cattle herding, large building construction, and 
grain cultivation. The desert was once a fertile plain 
watered by seasonal rains, but may have been changed 
by climate shifts or overgrazing. 

At some point the civilizations of Lower Egypt (in 
the north, where the Nile Delta meets the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea) and Upper Egypt (upstream in the south, 
where the Nile gives way to the desert) formed; the 
Egyptians called them Ta Shemau and Ta Mehu, respec¬ 
tively, and their inhabitants were probably ethnically 
the same and culturally interrelated. By 3000 b.c.e. 


Lower and Upper Egypt were unified by the first pha¬ 
raoh, whom the third-century b.c.e. historian Mane- 
tho called Menes. Lower and Upper Egypt were never 
assimilated into one another—their geographical differ¬ 
ences ensured that they would retain cultural differenc¬ 
es, as the peoples of each led different lives—but rather, 
during the Dynastic Period that followed, were ruled as 
a unit. Each had its own patron goddess—Wadjet and 
Nekhbet—whose symbols were eventually included in 
the pharaoh’s crown and the fivefold titular form of his 
name. The first Pharaoh also established a capital at 
Memphis, where it remained until 1300 b.c.e. The ad¬ 
vent of hieroglyphics and trade relations with Nubia 
and Syria coincide with the Early Dynastic Period. 

HISTORY 

The history of ancient Egypt is traditionally divided into 
dynasties, each of which consists of rulers from more or 
less the same family. Often, a dynasty is defined by cer¬ 
tain prevailing trends as a result of the dynastic family’s 
interests—many of the significant pyramid builders in 
ancient Egypt were from the Fourth Dynasty, for in¬ 
stance. In the early dynasties, we have little solid infor¬ 
mation about the pharaohs, and even our list of their 
names is incomplete. 

The dynasties are organized into broad periods of his¬ 
tory: the Early Dynastic Period (the First and Second Dy¬ 
nasties), the Old Kingdom (Third through Sixth), the First 
Intermediate Period (Seventh through Tenth), the Middle 
Kingdom (Eleventh through Fourteenth), the Second Inter¬ 
mediate Period (Fifteenth through Seventeenth), the New 
Kingdom (Eighteenth through Twentieth), the Third Inter¬ 
mediate Period (Twenty-first through Twenty-fifth), and 
the rather loosely characterized Late Period (Twenty-sixth 
through Thirty-first). Ancient Egypt essentially ends with 
the Thirty-first Dynasty: For the next 900 years Egypt was 
ruled first by Alexander the Great, then the “Ptolemaic 
dynasty,” founded by Alexander’s general Ptolemy, and fi¬ 
nally by Rome directly. 

RELIGION 

Ancient Egyptian religion can be described through syn¬ 
cretism, the afterlife, and the soul. Syncretism refers to the 
merging of religious ideas or figures, usually when dispa¬ 
rate cultures interact. In the case of ancient Egypt, it refers 
to the combination and overlapping of local deities. 

Many sun gods (Ra, Amun, Horus, the Aten) were 
first worshipped separately and then later in various 
combinations. This process was a key part of Egyptian 
polytheism and likely helped preserve the nation’s cul¬ 
tural continuity across its vast life. 
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Mortal life was thought to prepare Egyptians for 
the afterlife. The Egyptians believed that the physical 
body would persist in the afterlife and serve the de¬ 
ceased, despite being entombed and embalmed. Amu¬ 
lets, talismans, and sometimes even mummified animals 
were provided for the deceased’s use. As described in 
the Book of the Dead (a term referring to the corpus 
of Egyptian funerary texts), in later stages of Egyptian 
religious history the deceased was judged by the god 
Anubis. The god weighed the heart, which was thought 
to hold all the functions of the mind and therefore a 
record of the individual’s life and behavior, against a 
single feather. Those judged favorably were ushered on 
to the afterlife; those who were not had their hearts eat¬ 
en by the crocodile-lion-hippopotamus demon Ammit 
and remained in Anubis’s land forever. 

The different parts of the soul—or different souls— 
included the ba, which developed from early predynas- 
tic beliefs in personal gods common to the ancient Near 
East, and which was the manifestation of a god, a full 
physical entity that provided the breath of the nostrils, 
the personality of the individual, and existed before the 
birth of the body; the ka, the life power which comes 
into existence at birth and precedes the individual into 
the afterlife to guide their fortunes; the akb, a kind of 
ghost that took many different forms in Egyptian reli¬ 
gion over the dynastic era; the kbaibut, the shadow; the 
ren, or name; and the sekhu, or physical body. 

LANGUAGE AND MATH 

Egyptian writing dates as far back as the 30th-50th 
centuries b.c.e. Early Egyptian—divided into the Old, 
Middle, and Late forms—was written using hieroglyphic 
and hieratic scripts. Although hieroglyphs developed 
from pictographs—stylized pictures used for signs and 
labels—they included symbols representing sounds (as 
our modern alphabet does), logographs representing 
whole words, and determinatives used to explain the 
meaning of other hieroglyphs. 

Translation of ancient Egyptian writing was nearly 
impossible for modern Egyptologists until the discov¬ 
ery of the Rosetta Stone by an army captain in Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte’s campaign in Egypt, in 1799. When 
the French surrendered in 1801, the stone was claimed 
by the British forces and sent to the British Museum, 
where it remains today. 

The stone was a linguist’s dream come true, the sort 
of find that revolutionizes a field. Upon it was written a 
decree by Pharaoh Ptolemy V in 196 b.c.e., not only in 
hieroglyphics and Demotic but in Greek. Since ancient 
Greek was well known, this allowed Egyptologists to 
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compare the two line by line and decipher the meaning 
of many of the hieroglyphs. Much work and refinement 
has been done since, receiving a considerable boost from 
the archaeological finds of the 19th and 20th centuries. 
The hieratic numeral system used by the Egyptians had 
similar limitations to the Roman numeral system: It was 
poorly suited to anything but addition and subtraction. 
As attested in the Rhind and Moscow papyri, the Egyp¬ 
tians were capable of mathematics including fractions, 
geometry, multiplication, and division, all of which were 
much more tedious than in modern numeral systems but 
were required for trade and timekeeping. Like other an¬ 
cient civilizations, the Egyptians lacked the concept of 
zero as a numeral, but some historians argue that they 
were aware of and consciously employed the golden ra¬ 
tio in geometry. 

See also New Kingdom, Egypt; Old Kingdom, Egypt; 
Ptolemies. 

Further reading: Aldred, Cyril. Egyptian Art. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1980; Andrews, Carol. Egyptian Amulets. 
Austin: University of Texas, 1994; Hobson, Christine. The 
World of the Pharaohs. London: Thames and Hudson, 1987; 
Hornung, Erik. The Valley of the Kings. New York: Tim¬ 
ken, 1990; James, T. G. H. Ancient Egypt: Its Land and Its 
Legacy. Austin: University of Texas, 1988; Redford, Donald 
R. From Slave to Pharaoh: The Black Experience of Ancient 
Egypt. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins, 2004; Shaw, Ian. The 
Oxford History of Ancient Egypt. Oxford: Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 2000; Watterson, Barbara. Amarna. Charleston, 
SC: Tempus, 1999; Weeks, Kent R. Valley of the Kings. New 
York: Friedman, 2001. 
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Elam 

The country of Elam encompassed the southwest of 
modern Iran. The Elamites designated themselves as 
Haltamti, from which the Akkadians derived Elamtu. 
Susa and Anshan were the two major centers of Elamite 
civilization. The proto-Elamite period (c. 3400-2700 
b.c.e.) witnessed the emergence of writing at Susa. This 
proto-Elamite script differed sufficiently from Mesopo¬ 
tamian scripts to indicate a different language. Indeed, 
the Elamite language is unrelated to other known an¬ 
cient languages. 

From the Old Elamite Period (c. 2700-2100 b.c.e.) 
Mesopotamian texts begin to mention Elam. Because 
native texts remain sparse, Elamite chronology derives 
much from Mesopotamian records. Elam’s encounter 
with the Agade kings illustrates a recurring trait in its 
history: Elam’s lowlands are readily accessible from 
the west and periodically came under Mesopotamian 
control. By contrast, the Zagros highlands are more 
isolated by topography and experienced more auton¬ 
omy. Accordingly, Susa and the Khuzistan plains (in 
southwest Iran) were the regions that fell most com¬ 
pletely under Akkadian dominion. 

After Agade’s fall, the Elamite Puzur-Inshushinak 
claimed the title king of Awan (an Iranian region). His 
incursion into Mesopotamia was deterred by Ur-Nammu, 
and Susa fell under Ur III dynasty rule. The Shimashki 
dynasty (c. 2100-1900 b.c.e.) emerged in the highlands, 
a result of alliances formed against Ur. The Elamites 
eventually regained control of the lowlands, even mov¬ 
ing west to destroy Ur and capture its last king, Ibbi- 
Sin. The Elamite king Kindattu managed to occupy Ur 
but was soon expelled by Ishbi-Erra, founder of the first 
dynasty of Isin. 

The Sukkalmah era (c. 1900-1600 b.c.e.) is best 
attested in the records, when Elam experienced unprec¬ 
edented prosperity. A triumvirate from the same dy¬ 
nastic family ruled the country: The sukkalmah (grand 
regent), the sukkal (regent) of Elam and Shimashki in 
second place, and the sukkal of Susa in third place. The 
ascendancy of the city-state of Larsa over Isin was pro¬ 
pitious for Elam, and the Elamites even established a 
dynasty at Larsa. Elam dominated the eastern edge of 
Mesopotamia, exerting its economic (especially tin trad¬ 
ing) and diplomatic presence as far as northern Syria. 
Hammurabi’s conquests, however, led Elam to decline 
in the following centuries. 

The Middle Elamite Period (c. 1600-1100 b.c.e.) 
saw a resurgence of Elamite power, marked by the use 
of the title king of Anshan and Susa. From c. 1400-1200 


b.c.e., relations between Elam and Kassite Babylo¬ 
nia were promoted by means of several royal inter¬ 
marriages. However, with the rise of a new Elamite 
dynasty, Shutruk-Nahhunte put an end to Kassite he¬ 
gemony by raiding southern Mesopotamia, bringing to 
Elam such important monuments as Naram-Sin’s Vic¬ 
tory Stela and Hammurabi’s Law Code. His son, Kutir- 
Nahhunte, terminated the Kassite dynasty by deposing 
Enlil-nadin-ahi and brought home Marduk’s cult statue 
from Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar I eventually reclaimed 
this statue when he sacked Elam around 1100 b.c.e. 

During the Neo-Elamite Period (c. 1100-539 b.c.e.) 
the country faced pressures from two fronts: Medo- 
Persian encroachment on the highlands and Assyrian 
aggression toward the lowlands. The Elamites suffered 
Assyrian vengeance for being Babylonian allies against 
the growing Neo-Assyrian Empire. In 647 b.c.e., 
Ashurbanipal despoiled Susa. Moreover, in 539 b.c.e., 
Cyrus II conquered Babylonia and extended Achaeme- 
nid control over Elam. Until the Hellenization of the 
region Elamite culture continued to assert itself through 
the use of the Elamite language in official documents, 
the worship of Elamite deities, and the importance of 
Anshan and Susa in the Persian Empire. 

See also Akkad; Assyria; Babylon, later periods; 
Fertile Crescent; Medes, Persians, and Elamites; 
Persepolis, Susa, and Ecbatana. 

Further reading: Carter, Elizabeth, and Matthew W. Stolper. 
Elam: Surveys of Political History and Archaeology. Berke¬ 
ley: University of California Press, 1984; Potts, Daniel T. The 
Archaeology of Elam. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1999. 

John Zhu-En Wee 

Elamites 

See Medes, Persians, and Elamites. 

Eleusis 

Eleusis was a city in Attica in Greece, located some 12 
miles northwest of Athens. From early times Eleusis was 
associated with the Eleusinian mystery rites of Demeter, 
a Mother Goddess figure and maternal figure of power, 
and the development of a cult that existed since the early 
Greek culture of the Cyclades islands. Festivals like the 
Eleusinian Mysteries were part of the annual celebration 
of birth and rebirth in the early Mediterranean. 
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The rites also included worship of the god of wine 
and pleasure, Bacchus (or Dionysus). While Athens took 
over the rites around 600 b.c.e., there is much evidence 
that the mystery rites had their origin in the dawn of 
Greek civilization and formed a part with the Mother 
Goddess cults found throughout both the western and 
eastern Mediterranean in ancient times. The festivals, as 
fertility rites, can only be fully understood when they are 
viewed as only the first act of a two-act annual drama. 
What was actually the first act was held in the spring at 
Agrae, the Lesser Mysteries. This corresponds with the 
traditional time of sowing the new crops and the joy of 
rebirth. The mystery celebration at Eleusis marked not 
only the harvest, but the hope that life would return 
again after the winter, as Persephone, Demeter’s daugh¬ 
ter, would return from the Underworld, or Hades. 

It is possible that in the earliest times the mysteries 
also included human sacrifice, with the shedding of the 
blood of the sacrificial victim offered to bring fertility 
back to the land. Even into classic Grecian times after 
600 b.c.e. the celebration of the Eleusinian Mysteries 
formed a major milestone in Greek religion. However, 
something—a taboo or a fear of retaliation from the 
gods or those who celebrated the mysteries—kept even 
the most rational minds of the day from relating what 
happened at the Eleusinian Mysteries, or even about the 
buildings used in their celebration. 

See also Greek mythology and pantheon; mystery 
cults. 

Further reading: Angus, S. The Mystery Religions and Chris¬ 
tianity. New Hyde Park, NY: University Books, 1966; Frazer, 
James George. The Golden Bough. New York: Touchstone, 
1995; Graves, Robert. The White Goddess: A Historical 
Grammar of Poetic Myth. New York: Farrar, Straus and Gir¬ 
oux, 1966; Hesiod and Homer. Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns, 
and Homerica. Trans, by H. G. Evelyn-White. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1974; Sophocles. Eleusis and 
the Eleusinian Mysteries. Trans, by G. E. Mylonas. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1961. 

John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Ephesus and Chalcedon, Councils of 

The third and fourth ecumenical councils held at Ephe¬ 
sus in 431 c.e. and at Chalcedon in 451 c.e., respec¬ 
tively, discussed and formulated how Christians were to 
speak of the relationship of Christ’s human and divine 
natures to one another. 


Whereas the earlier ecumenical Council of Ni- 
caea (325) and Council of Constantinople (381) had 
defined doctrinal perspectives on belief in the Trinity 
as the conviction that there was one ousia (essence) of 
God in three hypostases (persons), now Christology 
was the main concern of the councils. At the request of 
Bishop Nestorius of the eastern capital Constanti¬ 
nople, Emperor Theodosius II called together all the 
major bishops of the Eastern and a few of the Western 
Roman Empire to meet at Pentecost 431 to resolve 
questions that had arisen concerning teachings ad¬ 
vanced by Nestorius. 

Nestorius, who had been trained in the theologi¬ 
cal tradition of the school of Antioch, resisted calling 
Mary Theotokos (Mother of God) and preferred to 
speak of her as Christotokos (mother of Jesus as the 
one united with the Logos). Taking advantage of travel 
delays among the supporters of Nestorius and hostile 
attitudes among delegates from Asia Minor who resent¬ 
ed Nestorius’s claims of authority over them, Cyril took 
the lead at the council with a group of Egyptian monks. 
Following irregular proceedings, Cyril had Nestorius 
condemned and deposed from his position. 

When other Eastern bishops, who had arrived late, 
met separately under Bishop John of Antioch, who was 
their leader, they criticized Cyril’s anathemas as fraught 
with Apollinarianism and Arianism and in turn con¬ 
demned and deposed Cyril and Bishop Memnon of 
Ephesus. Joined by the Roman delegates, Cyril recon¬ 
vened the council and condemned and deposed John of 
Antioch as well as 34 Eastern bishops. 

Emperor Theodosius II approved the depositions 
of Nestorius, Cyril, and Memnon in early August and 
formally dissolved the council, yet in the confusion 
following the council Cyril succeeded in returning to 
his see of Alexandria as victor. Nestorius, however, 
withdrew from the capital city to a monastery near 
Antioch, from where he was expelled first to Petra and 
then to the Great Oasis in Libya until his death after 
451. 

Accusations against Nestorius had focused on the 
claim that he divided Christ and was affirming two 
Christs and two Sons, a man and God, by considering 
the union of man and God in Christ as merely an exter¬ 
nal union. One of the main opponents of this supposed 
Nestorian teaching, the influential monk Eutyches of 
Constantinople, promoted an extreme Monophysite 
(one [divine] nature) teaching that denied that Christ 
is komoousios (consubstantial) with humankind. Hav¬ 
ing been condemned at a local council under the lead¬ 
ership of Bishop Flavian of Constantinople, Eutyches 
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was rehabilitated by Bishop Dioscorus of Alexandria 
at the so-called latrocinium (Robber Council) at Ephe¬ 
sus in 449, a meeting remembered both for its irregu¬ 
larities and violence that led to the death of Flavian of 
Constantinople. Summoned by Emperor Marcian, the 
Council of Chalcedon met on October 8, 451, to re¬ 
solve disputes about Monophysitism. It rehabilitated 
Flavian of Constantinople and accepted as definitive the 
Christology formulated in Pope Leo I of Rome’s Letter 
to Flavian, which stated that in Christ, who is a single 
prosopon (person) and a single hypostasis, the complete 
and entire divine and human natures coexist “without 
mixture, without transformation, without separation, 
and without division.” Thus Christ is bomoousios both 
to the Father with regard to his divinity and to us with 
regard to his humanity. 

See also Bible translations; Christianity, early; 
heresies; Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth. 

Further reading: Chadwick, Henry. The Early Church. New 
York: Penguin, 1990. 

Cornelia Horn and Robert Phelix 

Ephrem 

(306-373 c.e.) theologian and composer 

Known as the Harp of the Spirit, Ephrem was perhaps 
the most creative voice of the Syriac culture and 
church and one of the most influential theologians of 
early Christianity. He was born in 306 C.E., just south 
of the holy region of Syriac monks and spirituality in 
Mesopotamia. Formed into a mature Christian by the 
mentor and holy man Jacob, Ephrem became profi¬ 
cient enough to join his teacher in the same school of 
Nisibis. 

Julian the Apostate ignominiously lost his war 
with the Persian Sassanid Empire, so the Romans 
were forced to withdraw from Nisibis in 363. The 
Christians associated with Ephrem also retreated to 
the eastern frontier city of Edessa. There Ephrem 
served his people in two primary ways. 

First, he threw himself into the distribution of 
food and alms among the refugees of the retreat. For 
all of his impact on the church the only office he held 
was deacon. He had no desire to be a priest, and he 
avoided the popular call to be a bishop by feigning 
madness. His personality aided him in his quest to 
steer clear of the hierarchy, for he had an irascible per¬ 
sonality that only personal sanctity could control. Sec¬ 


ond, he produced a corpus of hymns, homilies, poems, 
and commentaries that scholars marvel at today. His 
genius lay in combining his hymnology with a unique 
method of interpreting the Bible and spiritual myster¬ 
ies. On one hand he accepts the plain sense of scripture 
(this is called the Antiochene method of interpreting the 
Bible); but on the other hand he relies on allegory and 
poetic license when logic and historical circumstances 
do not offer a relevant application (this is called the 
Alexandrian method). 

His hybrid thinking represents the Syriac Church 
penchant for dealing with the forces of Gnosticism, 
and early Judaism. The central event of history and 
nature is the Christ event: the incarnation of the divine 
in the life of Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth. Ephrem 
finds symbols of this mystery in history and nature, 
and even the Bible speaks in a typological way about 
this event. He has no hesitation about borrowing a 
vocabulary and hymnology that the Syriac church en¬ 
countered in the Mesopotamian world of the hetero¬ 
dox currents and Jewish influences. 

While his method was unique, his own doctrine was 
orthodox. His hymns and elevated speech show him to 
be steadfast in opposing Arianism, Marcionism, Man- 
ichaeanism, and other Christian Dualisms. His im¬ 
ages stand in support of such ideas as the Last Judg¬ 
ment, purgatory, original sin, free will and its reliance 
on grace, the primacy of Peter, the intercession of the 
saints, the real presence of Jesus in the bread of com¬ 
munion, the sacraments, and the Trinity. All these doc¬ 
trines are in the crucible of theological development, so 
Ephrem’s genius is valuable and ahead of his time. He 
had a special devotion to the mother of Jesus and fore¬ 
shadowed the concept of her Immaculate Conception. 

His compositions are in Syriac, and many were im¬ 
mediately translated into Greek. People so loved his 
metaphors and analogies that they used them in their 
own languages and liturgies; thus, some works exist 
only in their Latin or Armenian forms. A complete in¬ 
ventory of his compositions has yet to be accomplished. 
Ephrem died in the epidemic of 373, taking care of 
Edessa’s refugees. 

See also Alexandria; Cappadocians; Christianity, 
early; Greek Church; monasticism; Origen. 

Further reading: Griffith, Sidney H. Images of Ephraem: 
The Syrian Holy Man and His Church. New York: Traditio, 

1989-90; -. Faith Adoring the Mystery. Milwaukee, 

WI: Marquette University Press, 1997. 
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Epicureanism 

Epicureanism is named after the philosopher Epicu¬ 
rus, who founded a school of teaching in Athens that 
continued for seven centuries after his death. Epicurus 
(342-270 b.c.e.) was a citizen of Athens, raised on the 
island of Samos. His contribution was aimed at the 
practical application of philosophy and its role in en¬ 
abling people to lead a pleasurable and virtuous life. 
His ideas are completely distinct from the slanderous 
attacks made on him by later thinkers, who have given 
to Epicureanism a pejorative sense of gluttony and un¬ 
bridled hedonism. 

Writings of Epicurus that have survived, notably 
letters to Herodotus and Menoecus, contain only the 
restatement of the works of others, with one principal 
exception. This was in the area of atomism. The basis of 
atomism is that the phenomena of the universe can be ex¬ 
plained by the interactions of the smallest independently 
existing particles of matter (atoms) that follow observ¬ 
able physical laws in predictable ways. In other words, 
there is no fundamental need for the gods to exist for the 
universe also to exist. Consequently, humanity should be 
freed from the terror inflicted upon it by anxiety of what 
new diseases and disasters the gods might next release 
and in concern that those disasters are the fault of people 
suffering from them. 

To this belief Epicurus added the innovation that 
some atoms will voluntarily bend from the paths that 
would otherwise cause them to descend from the skies 
to the earth. This voluntary movement, the cause for 
which was not properly explained, had the effect of 
preventing people from feeling that they were trapped 
in a mechanistic universe with no fundamental mean¬ 
ing or purpose. 

Epicurus taught in a garden in Athens from approxi¬ 
mately 306 b.c.e. until his death. Athens had also wit¬ 
nessed the brilliance of Aristotle within the preceding 
20 years and the astonishing conquests of Alexander 
the Great in Asia Minor and Egypt. Greek culture was 
becoming one of the most dynamic forces of the world. 
Yet, a time of such change and innovation also led to a 
sense of impermanence and the fear of the unknown. Ac¬ 
cording to Epicurus, the sensible approach of any adult 
was to seek the maximization of pleasure and peace, 
rather than appease or appeal to the supernatural. This 
is the philosophy of hedonism, which holds the seeking 
of pleasure to be the ultimate purpose of life. 

This does not mean, however, that people should 
heedlessly chase after any immediate pleasurable sen¬ 
sation without consideration of the future or of any 


other person. The sensible person should recognize that 
different forms of pleasure inevitably bring pain. For 
example, the thoughtless drinking of wine will lead to 
the pain of a hangover, while the lusts of a criminal na¬ 
ture will lead to the misery of prosecution. As a result, 
the properly hedonistic person is also a virtuous person 
who selects pleasures that do not cause pain to them¬ 
selves or to others. However, owing to his atomistic be¬ 
liefs, Epicurus would have acknowledged that virtue is 
intrinsically of no value. This made his position rather 
paradoxical. His belief in the gods, whom he conceived 
of as living blissful existences while completely ignoring 
humanity, is also illogical. If there is no necessity for the 
gods to exist, as well as no meaningful way to detect 
their presence, then why would Epicurus claim their 
existence? It is possible that, bearing in mind the prac¬ 
ticality of his teaching, he simply wished to avoid the 
political danger of denying the existence of the gods. 

The Epicurean school continued after the death 
of its founder and became particularly prominent in 
Rome. Two of the tutors of Cicero were Epicureans, 
and Seneca defended the beliefs of Epicurus against 
the attacks of the religious minded and particularly the 
Christians. The conversion of the emperor Constan¬ 
tine the Great to Christianity in 313 c.e. signaled the 
end of Epicureanism as part of the mainstream of intel¬ 
lectual discourse. One problem was that Epicureanism 
showed little ability to innovate or develop. Once it was 
accepted that Epicurus had identified the proper way to 
live, there was little to discuss, and people should just 
go about practicing what he taught. 

As Lucretius wrote, he was “...the man in genius 
who o’er-topped / The human race, extinguishing all 
others, / As sun, in ether arisen, all the stars.” The in¬ 
ability to adapt effectively condemned Epicureanism 
to continual condemnation by religious believers who 
characterized it as little more than egotistic selfishness. 
Humanists who tried to support Epicureanism were 
condemned as libertines. The poem “De Rerum Na- 
tura” (“On the Nature of the Universe”) by the Roman 
philosopher and Stoic Lucretius explains Epicureanism 
in its fullest form. 

See also Greek mythology and pantheon; Stoicism. 

Further reading: Epicurus. The Epicurus Reader: Selected 
Writings and Testimonia. Trans, and ed. by Brad Inwood and 
L. P. Gerson. Cambridge, MA: Hackett Publishing, 1994; 
Lucretius, Titus Carus. On the Nature of the Universe. Trans, 
by R. E. Latham. New York: Penguin Books, 1994. 
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Era of Division (China) 

The first part of the Era of Division that followed the Han 
dynasty, between 220 and 280 c.e., is called the Three 
Kingdoms period. It ended in 280, when the Jin (Ch’in) 
dynasty, led by the Sima (Ssu-ma) family, reunified China. 
But the unity was fragile because the founding ruler divid¬ 
ed his realm among his 25 sons on his death, giving each 
a principality under the nominal control of his principal 
heir. The princes and other noblemen soon fell upon one 
another in civil war, and one of them called on the Xiong- 
nu (Hsiung-nu) northern nomads for help. The Xiongnu 
chief claimed descent from a Han princess, called himself 
Liu Yuan, and named the Shanxi (Shansi) region he con¬ 
trolled the Han but later changed its name to Zhao (Chao). 
Liu Yuan’s forces sacked both ancient capitals, Chang’an 
(Ch’ang-an) and Luoyang (Loyang), burning the imperial 
library of the Han dynasty. The Jin court fled south in 316 
and set up a new capital in Nanjing (Nanking), which had 
been capital of the Wu state during the Three Kingdoms 
period in China. 

The year 316 marked the division of China into two 
halves that lasted until 589. It was called the era of the 
Northern and Southern dynasties. Chinese rule was su¬ 
perseded in northern China, which became the battle¬ 
ground of different nomadic groups, the Xiongnu, the 
Xianbei (Hsien-pei), both Turkic in ethnicity, and the 
Toba (T’o-pa), who were ethnically Tungustic. In 387 
the Xiongnu attempted to conquer the south, but the 
watery southern terrain was unsuited to their cavalry, 
and they were decisively repulsed at the Battle of Lei- 
shui (Lei Shui) in modern Anhui (Anhwei) Province. As 
a result, the situation between the north and south was 
stalemated. In 386 a new nomadic group from the north¬ 
east defeated both the Xiongnu and Xianbei and estab¬ 
lished the Northern Wei dynasty in northern China that 
lasted until 557. The Tungustic rulers of the Northern 
Wei dynasty first established their capital city at Datong 
(Tatung) in modern Shanxi Province, a logical place for a 
nomadic dynasty because it was located near the Great 
Wall of China. 

Pierce warriors (the Toba population was estimated 
to be no more than 200,000 people), with no written 
language and a primitive culture, the Toba soon em¬ 
braced Buddhism, ordering the excavation of extensive 
cave temples outside Datong at a site called Yungang 
(Yunkang). They also embraced Chinese culture with 
enthusiasm. In 494 the Northern Wei moved the capital 
to Luoyang to be near the heartland of Chinese culture 
and ordered the excavation of another series of caves 
devoted to Buddhist worship nearby at a site called 


Longmen (Lungmen). At the same time the government 
also forbade the Toba people to wear their traditional 
clothing or use their tribal titles, ordering them to adopt 
Chinese surnames and speak Chinese instead. Some 
Toba people revolted against sinicization, which split 
the dynasty into two short-lived rival kingdoms called 
the Eastern Wei and Western Wei, which were followed 
by the Northern Qi (Ch’i) and Northern Zhou (Chou). 
None of the dynasties that followed the Northern Wei 
ruled all of North China. The era of division ended in 
581 c.e. when a Northern Zhou general, Yang Jian 
(Yang Chien), usurped the throne and went on to unify 
the north and south under his new dynasty, the Sui. 

Meanwhile in southern China, from the Yangtze 
River valley south, five dynasties followed one another. 
They were the Jin (Chin), 317-419; Liu Song (Sung), 
420-477; Qi (Ch’i), 479-501; Liang, 502-556; and 
Chen (Ch’en), 557-587. Nanjing was capital to all 
five. There was large-scale immigration of northerners 
to southern China during the Era of Division. The refu¬ 
gees who fled the nomads brought the refinements and 
advanced culture of the north to southern China and 
absorbed the aboriginal populations into mainstream 
Chinese culture. Thus, whereas southern China was 
a frontier region during the Han and a place of exile 
for officials and convicts, by the end of the sixth cen¬ 
tury c.e. it had become developed and economically 
advanced. 

Culturally, the most remarkable change during the 
Era of Division was the phenomenal growth of Bud¬ 
dhism in China, an Indian religion that first entered 
China during the beginning of the Eastern Han dynas¬ 
ty (25-220 c.e.), brought by missionaries and traders 
along the Silk Road. While making inroads, Buddhism 
had remained an exotic religion of foreigners and some 
Chinese during the Han dynasty. Confucianism as a 
state ideology collapsed with the fall of the Han dy¬ 
nasty. The primitive religions of North China’s nomads 
had little to offer confronted with the appealing theolo¬ 
gy of Buddhism and its stately rituals and ceremonies. 

Thus, a nomadic ruler stated in 335: “We are born 
out of the marches and though We are unworthy, We 
have complied with our appointed destiny and govern 
the Chinese as their prince... Buddha being a barbarian 
god is the very one We should worship.” The nomads’ 
Chinese subjects also embraced Buddhism for consola¬ 
tion in times of trouble and for its attractive and univer- 
salistic teachings. 

Adherence to Buddhism made the nomadic rulers 
less cruel to their Chinese subjects and built bridges be¬ 
tween the rulers and ruled. Buddhism also became dom- 
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inant in southern China because its teachings assuaged 
the pain of exile for northern refugees and because of its 
theology, which answered questions that Confucianism 
and other Chinese schools of thought failed to address. 

Similarly the chaos and collapse of Confucianism 
as state ideology during the Era of Division revived in¬ 
terest in Daoism (Taoism), allowing some disillusioned 
intellectuals to take refuge in an escapist philosophy. 
Seeking longevity and immortality, some learned Dao- 
ists delved to learn about the properties of elements and 
plants and produced a vast pharmacopoeia. Popular 
Daoism was enriched as a result of borrowing ceremo¬ 
nies and monastic institutions from Buddhism. 

The Era of Division was politically a dismally cha¬ 
otic period in Chinese history. However, intellectually it 
was not a dark age, principally due to the rapid growth 
of Buddhism, which contributed enormously to Chi¬ 
nese civilization. The nomads became rapidly sinicized, 
and intermarriages between northern urban upper-class 
Chinese and nomads leveled their differences. 

See also Fa Xian; Wen and Wu. 

Further reading: Dien, Albert E., ed. State and Society in 
Early Medieval China. CA: Stanford University Press, 1990; 
Eberhard, Wolfram. Conquerors and Rulers: Social Forces 
in Medieval China. 2nd ed. Leiden, Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 
1949; Zurcher, Eric. The Buddhist Conquest of China: The 
Spread and Adaptation of Buddhism in Early Medieval 
China. 2 vols. Leiden, Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 1959. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Essenes 

Several ancient informants discuss the Jewish sect 
known as the Essenes. The most famous three are Jose¬ 
phus, Philo, and Pliny, whose writings date to some¬ 
time around the first century c.E. The etymology of the 
name Essenes remains uncertain. One theory proposed 
by the ancient Jewish philosopher Philo (c. 20 b.c.e.- 
50 c.E.) suggests that the name is related to the Greek 
word for holiness. 

It is perhaps more likely that the name goes back 
to a Hebrew or Aramaic word that could be related to 
the word for “council,” or “doers (of the law),” or even 
“healers.” A renewed interest in this ancient Jewish sect 
coincided with the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
near Qumran. The idea that the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Qumran are to be identified with the Essenes has many 
strong supporters. 


The Jewish historian Flavius Josephus (b. 37 c.E.) 
has left us the most detailed information about this 
group. He mentions the Essenes several times through¬ 
out his writings and even claims to have been a mem¬ 
ber of this group during his youth. If indeed this was 
true, he could not have spent more than a few short 
months with them, according to the chronology given 
in his own autobiography. The lengthiest description of 
the Essenes appears in his multivolume work called The 
Jewish War, c. 73 c.E., where Josephus identifies them 
as one of three Jewish philosophical schools. What is 
notable about this description of the Essenes is this: 
Josephus’s comments concerning them are far more 
detailed and much lengthier than his comments about 
the other two sects, the Pharisees and the Sadducees. 
Within this description Josephus gives an account of 
their procedure for admitting new members into the 
community and details many of their practices, includ¬ 
ing their shunning of marriage and their idiosyncratic 
practice of avoiding bowel movements on Shabbat. 

A candidate for membership is initiated into this hi¬ 
erarchical sect with a full year of probation during which 
time he is expected to live according to the terms of the 
community but not among them. After this year the can¬ 
didate is permitted to draw closer to the group but may 
not participate in the meetings of the community and 
is also barred from the “purer kind of holy water.” A 
proselyte was expected to swear a series of oaths that 
insist upon the strict observance of various communal 
laws and also secrecy to the group. Josephus also gives 
an account of the provisions for those who have been 
expelled from the community for serious crimes. In addi¬ 
tion to this lengthy account in The Jewish War, Josephus 
refers to the Essenes twice in his multivolume work the 
Jewish Antiquities. All three of the ancient informants, 
Pliny, Philo, and Josephus, write that the Essenes were 
characterized by their shared wealth and their avoidance 
of married life, but Josephus does not say that celibacy is 
the condition for membership in the community. 

Scholarly interest in the Essenes grew alongside the 
study of Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls. Even though 
other theories for the identification of the wilderness 
community at Qumran existed, many scholars found 
the Essene identification to be the most convincing, and 
it enjoyed the widest popularity from the earliest days 
of scholarship on the scrolls. There are two major argu¬ 
ments advanced in favor of the Essene identification of 
the Qumran community. The first argument relies upon 
the Roman historian, Pliny the Elder (23-79 c.E.), who 
locates the Essene community near the Dead Sea. In his 
multivolume work Natural History, Pliny gives what has 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls were found in these caves near Qumran, 
which are believed to have been an Essene monastery. 


now become a much-cited reference to the solitary group 
known as the Essenes in his description of the geography 
of the land of Judaea. While there is some question as 
to how to translate the Latin infra hos, as “below” (with 
respect to altitude) or “downstream from,” Pliny’s refer¬ 
ence identifies an Essene community in a location very 
close to the region of the Qumran settlement and caves. 

The second argument relies on the correlation of 
Josephus’s description of the Essenes and the Qumran 
community’s own account of their belief system. Many 
diverse categories of writings were discovered at Qumran, 
including copies of biblical texts and pseudepigraphic 
writings that would probably have been common to col¬ 
lections and libraries of different kinds of Jewish sects 
during that time. 

In addition to these texts were scrolls that appeared 
unique to this community and likely composed by them. 
This latter category of writings expresses a distinctive 
theology and worldview and is categorized as sectarian 
or unique to the community at Qumran. A comparison 
of these sectarian writings with Josephus’s description of 
the philosophy of the Essenes and other ancient infor¬ 


mants provides some interesting points of correlation in 
theology and worldview. 

One point of correlation concerns the doctrine of 
predestination. Josephus writes that the Essenes under¬ 
stood “fate” to determine all things. In another place 
in The Jewish War, Josephus writes that this sect leaves 
everything in the hands of God. This idea that events 
have been predestined is found in several places among 
the sectarian writings, including column three of the 
sectarian scroll the Community Rule, which reads as 
follows: “All that is now and ever shall be originates 
with the God of knowledge. Before things come to be, 
He has ordered all their designs, so that when they do 
come to exist—at their appointed times as ordained by 
His glorious plan—they fulfill their destiny, a destiny 
impossible to change. He controls the laws governing 
all things, and He provides for all their pursuits.” 

However, because of inconsistencies, some schol¬ 
ars are not persuaded by the Essene identification of the 
Qumran community. Those scholars who remain uncon¬ 
vinced that the Qumran community is Essene note other 
points of difference in the worldview and ideology of the 
two groups. These scholars hold out for the possibility 
that the Qumran group could be an otherwise unknown 
ancient Jewish sect or propose alternative identifications. 
Some scholars have attempted to reconcile the Qumran 
sectarian writings with these ancient descriptions of the 
Essenes by theorizing that there was a split in the Essene 
movement or a schism that might account for the varia¬ 
tions. This is known as the Groningen hypothesis. 

See also apocalypticism, Jewish and Christian; John 
the Baptist; Judaism, early (heterodoxies); messianism. 

Further reading: Beall, T. S. Josephus’ Description of the Ess¬ 
enes Illustrated by the Dead Sea Scrolls. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
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sity Press, 2000; Rajak, T. “Cio Che Flavio Giuseppe Vide: 
Josephus and the Essenes.” In F. Parente and J. Sievers, eds. 
Josephus and the History of the Greco-Roman Period: Essays 
in Memory of Morton Smith. Leiden, Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 
1994; Roth, C. “Why the Qumran Sect Cannot Have Been 
Essenes.” Revue de Qumran (1959); Stegemann, H. “The 
Qumran Essenes—Local Members of the Main Jewish Union 
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in Late Second Temple Times.” Madrid Qumran Congress. 
Proceedings of the International Congress on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, Madrid, 18-21 March 1991. Leiden, Netherlands: 
E. J. Brill, 1992; Vermes, G., and M. D. Goodman, eds. The 
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Angela Kim Harkins 

Esther, book of 

The book of Esther tells the story of the Persian queen 
Esther and her uncle Mordechai, who foil the plot of 
Haman, a wicked Persian courtier, to exterminate the 
Jews. Haman is hanged on the very scaffold where he 
intended to hang Mordechai, and Mordechai replaces 
him as an adviser of the Persian king. The book, written 
originally in biblical Hebrew, survives in various forms. 
The differences among these forms determine the many 
afterlives that the book has enjoyed. The date of the 
original form of the book is uncertain. 

The Jewish book of Esther is best known from the 
liturgy. The scroll (Hebrew: megillah ) of Esther is read 
on the feast of Purim, the origins of which are com¬ 
memorated in the book. Esther is grouped in the Jewish 
Bible with other festival scrolls, the Five Megilloth. Pu¬ 
rim is an early spring feast associated with revelry and 
even drinking. Its ultimate origins are Mesopotamian 
or perhaps Iranian. Esther tells the story of the Jew¬ 
ish form of the feast: Jews commemorate the success of 
Esther and Mordechai in halting Haman’s wicked plans 
for Jewish genocide, an echo of the genocide planned 
in Exodus. Esther has also served as a talisman for the 
historically large community of Iranian Jews, who call 
themselves “Esther’s children.” 

The Protestant book of Esther is identical to the Jew¬ 
ish version except in being categorized as a historical 
book, put in sequence with Joshua, Judges, and others 
as describing the history of God’s chosen people. Much 
Protestant exegesis and scholarship has focused on Es¬ 
ther as a historical text. To be sure, Jews through the ages 
have thought of Esther as a genuine historical figure but 
with much less urgency than most Christian students of 
scripture. Protestant interpreters were also influenced by 
the identification of the Persian king Ahasuerus as one of 
the historical rulers called Artaxerxes. 

The Catholic-Orthodox book of Esther is the re¬ 
sult of another facet of the early Greek translation. The 
Hebrew text of Esther, and thus the Jewish and Protes¬ 
tant versions, do not mention the name of God at all, 


although the story as it unfolds is clearly overshadowed 
by divine providence. The Greek translators remedied 
this supposed deficiency by inserting two long prayers 
(one spoken by Mordechai, the other by Esther), along 
with a variety of other elements. These passages, called 
the “Additions to Esther,” are canonical parts of scrip¬ 
ture for Catholics and Orthodox; they are among the 
Apocrypha of Protestant Bible translations. The only 
portions of Esther that contributed to Catholic and Or¬ 
thodox liturgies are the two prayers. Traditional Catho¬ 
lic-Orthodox interpretation has also taken Esther as a 
historical book. 

The literary character of the book has been empha¬ 
sized by modern biblical scholarship: The book is a story 
explaining how Jews in a non-Jewish world can be suc¬ 
cessful and protect themselves. It has some historical ba¬ 
sis in that Jews lived all over the Persian Empire, but 
there is no evidence for a king named Ahasuerus, no Jew 
ever rose to the status Mordechai attains of controlling 
the empire, and no Jew ever became the queen of Persia. 

See also Judaism, early (heterodoxies); Medes, 
Persians, and Elamites; Moses; Persepolis, Susa, and 
Ecbatana; Pseudepigrapha and the Apocrypha. 

Further Reading: Hazony, Yoram. The Dawn: Political 
Teachings of the Book of Esther. Jerusalem: Shalem Press, 
2000; Vanderkam, James C. An Introduction to Early Juda¬ 
ism. Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans Publishing, 2000. 

M. O’Connor 

Ethiopia, ancient 

Ethiopia is known to be one of the earliest places in¬ 
habited by humans. Bone fragments found in Novem¬ 
ber 1994 near Aramis, in the lower Awash Valley by 
Yohannes Haile Selassie, an Ethiopian scientist trained 
in the United States, have been connected with the Aus¬ 
tralopithecus afarensis, an apelike creature that lived 
some 4 million years ago, who may be an ancestor 
of modern humans. Subsequently, other bones were 
found attesting to the very early hominid activity in the 
country. There are also stone hand tools and drawings 
from a much more recent period of prehistory in lime¬ 
stone caves near Dire Dawa, with the initial discover¬ 
ies being made by H. Breuil and P. Wernert in 1923, 
further work in the late 1940s site by Frenchman H. 
Vallois, and then in the 1970s by Americans C. Howell 
and Y. Coppens. Work in the Awash Valley and also 
at Melka-Kunture, during the 1960s and early 1970s, 
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was conducted by Jean Chavaillon, N. Chavaillon, F. 
Hours, M. Piperno, and others. Another prominent an¬ 
thropologist, Richard Leakey, has worked in the Omo 
river region of southwest Ethiopia and participated in 
much research in neighboring Kenya, where his father, 
Louis Leakey, was involved in many excavations. 

It appears that some time between the eighth and 
sixth millennia b.c.e. people were beginning to domes¬ 
ticate animals, and archaeological evidence has shown 
that by 5000 b.c.e. communities were being formed in 
the Ethiopian highlands, and it seems probable that the 
languages started developing at this time. Linguists at¬ 
tribute an ancient tongue, based on the modern Afro- 
Asiatic (formerly Hamito-Semitic) languages, as de¬ 
veloping later into the Cushitic and Semitic languages 
that are used today. By 2000 b.c.e. evidence of grain 
cultivation of cereals and the use of the plow, prob¬ 
ably introduced from Sudan, and animal husbandry, 
have been found. It is believed people during this pe¬ 
riod would have spoken Geez, a Semitic language that 
became common in Tigray, which is believed to be the 
origin of the modern Amharic and also Tigranya. There 
were many early links between ancient Ethiopia and 


Egypt starting with Piye, a ruler of the Fifth Dynasty in 
Egypt (2500 b.c.e.), and there were occasions when the 
two countries were recorded as having the same ruler, 
whose capital was at Napata, north of modern-day Su¬ 
dan. Indeed, Pharaoh Sahure sent a voyage to the land 
of Punt during the Fifth Dynasty, and most scholars be¬ 
lieve that this represents a part of modern-day Ethio¬ 
pia, although some place Punt as being in modern-day 
Yemen or even as far south as Zanzibar, or even the 
Zambezi. This expedition sent by Sahure returned with 
80,000 measures of myrrh; 6,000 weights of electrum, 
an alloy made from silver and gold; and 2,600 “costly 
logs,” probably ebony. The most famous expedition to 
Punt was that led by Queen Hatsehpsut in about 1495 
b.c.e., according to inscriptions detailing it that have 
been found on the temple of Deir el-Bahri in Thebes. 
The carvings show traders bringing back myrrh trees, 
as well as sacks of myrrh, incense, elephant tusks, gold, 
and also some exotic animals and exotic wood. 

DA’AMAT 

From about 800 b.c.e., several kingdoms started 
to emerge in Ethiopia. The first was the kingdom of 
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Da’amat, which was established in the seventh century 
b.c.e. and dominated the lands of modern-day western 
Ethiopia, probably with its capital at Yeha. A substan¬ 
tial amount about Yeha is known, owing to the excava¬ 
tions of Frenchman Francis Anfray in f 963 and again 
in 1972-73, as well as work by Rodolfo Fattovich in 
1971. Much of the early work of the former was con¬ 
centrated in rock-cut tombs, with the latter working 
extensively on pottery fragments. From their work and 
the work of other archaeologists it was found that Yeha 
was an extensive trading community, well established 
in the sale of ivory, tortoiseshell, rhinoceros horn, gold, 
silver, and slaves to merchants from south Arabia. It 
also seems to have had close links with the Sabaean 
kingdom of modern-day Yemen, as all the surviving 
Da’amat inscriptions refer to the Sabaean kings. The 
kingdom of Da’amat used iron tools and grew millet. 
It flourished for about 400 years but declined with the 
growing importance of other trade routes and possibly 
due to the kingdom not being able to sustain itself, hav¬ 
ing killed many of the animals in its region and possibly 
exhausted the mines. 

Substantial archaeological work has been carried 
out on this period of Ethiopian history with one search 
by Jean Feclant in 1955-56, finding two sites at Haoulti- 
Melazo with a statue of a bull, incense altars, and some 
fragmentary descriptions. 

AXUM 

The next kingdom, which gradually took over from 
Da’amat, was the kingdom of Axum (Aksum), from 
which modern Ethiopia traces its origins. The large 
temple at Yeha dates to 500 b.c.e., and scholars ques¬ 
tion whether it was built by the kingdom of Da’amat or 
that of Axum. 

Axum may have emerged from 1000 b.c.e., but 
it was not until 600 b.c.e. that it become important. 
Tike Da’amat, it also relied heavily on trade with Ara¬ 
bia, forming a power base in Tigray, and controlling 
the trade routes from Sudan and also those going to 
the port of Adulis on the Gulf of Zula. The kingdom 
of Axum used Geez as its language, with a modified 
south Arabian alphabet as their script. Indeed, so much 
of Axum’s architecture and sculpture are similar to ear¬ 
lier designs that have been found in South Arabia as to 
suggest to some historians that the kingdom might have 
been largely established by people from Arabia. This is 
reinforced by the fact that Axum also used similar dei¬ 
ties to those in the Middle East. 

During the eighth century b.c.e. it is thought that 
Judaism reached Ethiopia—the modern-day Falashas 


are the descendents of the Ethiopian Jews. It seems like¬ 
ly that Jewish settlers from Egypt, Sudan, and Arabia 
settled in Ethiopia, but attempts to link them chrono¬ 
logically with a specific biblical event such as Moses 
leading the Jews from Egypt or the Babylonian Captiv¬ 
ity have not been successful. In this debate exists the 
legend of the queen of Sheba. She was known locally 
as Queen Makeda and is believed to have ruled over an 
area of modern-day southern Eritrea and was involved 
in a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

There she met the Israelite king Solomon, and they 
may have had an affair that led to the birth of a son 
who became Menelik I, the ancestor of the Ethiopian 
royal house that ruled the country until 1974, although 
this rule was interrupted by the Zagwe dynasty. Cer¬ 
tainly the dynasty tracing their ancestry from Menelik 
calls itself the Solomonic dynasty. One version of the 
legend includes Menelik I returning to Jerusalem where 
he takes the Ark of the Covenant, which some be¬ 
lieve is still in Ethiopia. 

By the fifth century b.c.e. Axum had emerged as the 
major trading power in the Red Sea, with coins minted 
bearing the faces of the kings of Axum being widely dis¬ 
tributed in the region. Mani (216-c. 274 c.e.), the Persian 
religious figure, listed the four great powers during his 
life as being Rome, Persia, China, and Axum. During the 
third century b.c.e. Ptolemy II and then Ptolemy III of 
Egypt both sent expeditions to open up trade with Africa 
and, it has been suggested, also to obtain a source of war 
elephants for the battles against their rival, the Seleucid 
Empire. The latter tended to gain a military advantage 
by using Indian elephants, with the Ptolemies using ei¬ 
ther Indian elephants or North African elephants, which 
are smaller than Indian elephants. Although the Ptol¬ 
emies soon stopped sending missions to the Red Sea and 
beyond, trade relations continued. 

The Roman writer Pliny, writing before 77 C.E., 
mentioned the port of Adulis, and the first-century c.e. 
Greek travel book Periplus Maris Erytbraei describes 
King Zoskales living in Adulis—then an important 
trading destination and the port for the kingdom of 
Axum—as being the source for ivory taken from the 
hinterland to the capital of Axum, eight days inland 
from Adulis. Zoskales in Adulis was described as “a 
covetous and grasping man but otherwise a nobleman 
and imbued with Greek education. ” 

The writer of Periplus Maris Erytbraei also notes 
that there was a large number of Greco-Roman mer¬ 
chants living at Adulis, and it seems likely that it was 
through them that the ideas of Judaism and then Chris¬ 
tianity started to flourish. 
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The arrival of Christianity in Ethiopia is ascribed 
to Frumentius, who was consecrated the first bishop of 
Ethiopia by Athanasius of Alexandria in about 330 
C.E. He came to Axum during the reign of the emperor 
Ezana (c. 303-c. 350), converting the king as is evident 
in the design of his coins, changed from an earlier design 
of a disc and a crescent. 

This meant that the Monophysite Christianity of 
the eastern Mediterranean region was established firmly 
in Axum during the fourth century, and two centuries 
later monks were converting many people to Christian¬ 
ity in the hinterland to the south and the east of Axum. 
The Christianity in Axum became the Ethiopian Ortho¬ 
dox Church, heavily influenced by the Egyptian Coptic 
Church. The last stela at Axum, late in the fourth cen¬ 
tury, mentions King Ouszebas. 

At its height Axum not only dominated the Red Sea 
in areas of commerce but even held land controlling the 
South Arabian kingdom of the Himyarites in modern-day 
Yemen, with King Ezana described on his coins not only 
as “king of Saba and Salhen, Himyar and Dhu-Raydan” 
but also “King of the Habshat”—all these places being 
in South Arabia. He had also, by this period, adopted the 
title negusa nagast (“king of kings”). 

On the African continent their lands stretched north 
to the Roman province of Egypt and west to the Cush¬ 
ite kingdom of Meroe in modern-day Sudan. Indeed, 
it seems that the forces of Axum had captured Meroe 
in about 300 c.e. However, during the reign of Ezana it 
experienced a decline in fortune but regained its former 
strength over the next century. This is borne out by the 
few inscriptions that survive, which were either in Geez 
or in Greek. 

AXUM’S DECLINE 

When Christians were attacked in Yemen in the early 
sixth century, Emperor Caleb (r. c. 500-534) sent sol¬ 
diers to prevent them from being persecuted by a Jew¬ 
ish prince, Yusuf Dhu Nuwas, who attacked the Axum 
garrison at Zafar and burned all the nearby Christian 
churches. This represented a time when Axum was prob¬ 
ably at its height in terms of its power and diplomatic 
connections. The Book of the Himyarites revealed previ¬ 
ously unpublished information about Caleb’s attack on 
Yemen. King Caleb spent his last years in a monastery, 
but by this time Axum was in control of land on both 
sides of the Red Sea and was in regular communications 
with the Byzantine Empire at Constantinople. 

Axum’s power waned when the Sassanid Empire 
invaded the region in 572. Although it is not thought 
that the Sassanids conquered the kingdom of Axum, 


they probably did defeat its armies in battle and cer¬ 
tainly cut off its trade routes not only to Arabia but 
also into Egypt, thus ensuring its gradual decline. The 
political influence of Axum had ended, and the city 
would have declined. Some 30-40 years later the whole 
of South Arabia and also Egypt were controlled by the 
Arabs, cutting off the connections between Axum and 
the Mediterranean. 

See also Christianity, early; Oriental Orthodox 
Churches. 
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Justin Corfield 

Etruscans 

The Etruscans left no historical or written records oth¬ 
er than tomb inscriptions with brief family histories. 
Other than this burial genealogy, most writing about 
the Etruscans is from later sources, including the Ro¬ 
mans. Only recently has archaeology begun to unravel 
the mystery of the Etruscans. During the Renaissance, 
in 1553 and 1556 two Etruscan bronzes were discov¬ 
ered, but excavation of Etruscan sites did not begin in 
earnest until the 18th century. After the Etruscan cities 
of Tarquinia, Cervetri, and Vulci were excavated in the 
19th century, museums began collecting objects from 
the digs. More than 6,000 Etruscan sites have been ex¬ 
amined. 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus in the first century 

b. c.e. thought the Etruscans were Pelasgians who set¬ 
tled in modern-day Tuscany and were absorbed by the 
native Tyrrhenians. Livy and Virgil in the first century 

c. e. thought the Etruscans came after the fall of Troy 
and the flight of Aeneas. Herodotus, in the fifth cen¬ 
tury c.e., claimed a Lydian origin, with the Tyrrhenians 
being named for the Lydian leader Tyrrhenos. Until re¬ 
cently scholars agreed with Herodotus and Dionysius 
that the Etruscans were migrants from Asia Minor be¬ 
tween 900 and 800 b.c.e. Modern scholars believe that 
the Etruscans descended from the Villanovans, whose 
peak was in the ninth and eighth centuries b.c.e. In 
the seventh century b.c.e. Etruscan villages supposedly 
took the place of Villanovan villages. 

The Etruscans were neighbors to a small village 
of Latins in northern Latium. The Etruscan city-states 
were located in the marshy coastal areas of west- 
central Italy, that is, modern Tuscany. Permanent set¬ 
tlement dates from the end of the ninth century b.c.e., 
including Vetulonia and Tarquinii (now Tarquinia). 
Burial chambers of that era differ from those of earlier 
eras and contain amber, silver, gold, and gems from 
Egypt, Asia Minor, and other parts of the world. The 
Etruscans were sea people as well as miners of copper, 
tin, lead, silver, and iron. The Etruscan alphabet was 
based on the Greek but with a distinctively Etruscan 
grammar. The Etruscan language is similar to a sixth- 
century b.c.e. Greek dialect common to Lemnos but 
differs from other Mediterranean languages. Inscrip¬ 
tions are in the Greek alphabet but written from right 
to left. Precise definitions of some words are still not 
known. 

By the seventh and sixth centuries b.c.e. the Etrus¬ 
cans had conquered Rome, much of Italy, and non- 
Italian areas such as Corsica. This success brought their 
political and cultural peak in the sixth century b.c.e. 
Etruscans were largely agrarian, as were the surrounding 
peoples, but they had a powerful military that allowed 
them to dominate their neighbors, using them as labor 
on their farms, and devote their own time to commerce 
and industry. 

Greek influence was strong in Etruscan religion, 
with human-type gods and highly sophisticated rituals 
for divination, but Etruscan mythology also included 
some unique elements. Etruscan religion clearly sepa¬ 
rated the human and divine, and it established exact 
procedures for keeping the goodwill of the gods. Re¬ 
ligion mattered greatly to the Etruscans. They built 
tombs resembling their houses and gave the deceased 
household objects for use in the afterlife. Rome inher¬ 


ited Etruscan religion, including books of divination 
and the Lares, their household gods. 

Scholars of the 19th and 20th century assessed Etrus¬ 
can painting and sculpture as original and creative but 
not nearly as great as the art of the Greeks. The prefer¬ 
ence at that time was for the Greek mathematical ideal 
of beauty. Etruscan art is better able to capture feeling 
and the essence of the subject. Much of the remaining 
examples of Etruscan art are funerary, but there is evi¬ 
dence from existing frescoes and other works of art that 
Etruscans used color liberally. Etruscan art was a major 
stylistic influence on Renaissance artists who lived in the 
area of the old Etruria. Etruscan jewelry, pottery, and 
portable art was so prized during the Renaissance and 
after that collectors destroyed many Etruscan sites to at¬ 
tain it, making periodization of Etruscan styles difficult. 

Etruscan cities were fortified and ruled by a king. 
An aristocracy ruled Etruscan society and controlled 
the government, military, economy, and religion. Cit¬ 
ies such as Tarquinii and Veii dominated their regions 
and began colonizing adjacent areas. Independent city- 
states entangled themselves in economic and political 
alliances. Rule by kings gave way to rule by oligarchs. 
In some cases the kings or oligarchs allowed governance 
by council or by elected officials. The Etruscan city al¬ 
liances provoked responses from Romans, Greeks, and 
Carthaginians who regarded the Etruscans as a threat. 

Etruscan technology, such as the engineering that al¬ 
lowed water to move via canals and irrigation channels, 
long predated the Roman aqueducts. The Etruscans 
built much of Rome, including the Cloaca Maxima, 
the walls around the town, and the Temple of Jupiter. 
Etruscans implemented an efficient administrative sys¬ 
tem for Rome. Legendary Etruscan kings of Rome may 
have used warrior status to gain their crowns. Among 
these were the Tarquins Lucius Priscus and Lucius Su¬ 
perbus. The last of Rome’s seven kings was the Etrus¬ 
can Tarquin the Proud (Tarquinius Superbus), replaced 
in 510 b.c.e. when Rome chose a republic. 

In 504 b.c.e. the Etruscans were expelled from Lati¬ 
um, beginning the end of Etruscan power and the rise of 
Roman culture. The Etruscans kept north of the Tiber, 
and their influence on Rome diminished. Etruscan pow¬ 
er was further weakened in the fifth century b.c.e. when 
the navy of Syracuse defeated the Etruscan coalition 
fleet off Cumae in 474 b.c.e. The Etruscan confedera¬ 
tion allied with Athens in a futile attack on Syracuse in 
413 b.c.e. Rome besieged Veii and, after 10 years, de¬ 
feated the city in 396 b.c.e. In 386 b.c.e. the Etruscans 
lost their trading routes over the Alps after the Gauls 
conquered Rome and the Po valley. 
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Etruscan painting and sculpture were seen as less creative than 
ancient Greek art, but were highly prized during the Renaissance. 


Rome’s century-long conquest of Etruria was fin¬ 
ished in 283 b.c.e., and in 282 b.c.e. Rome defeated the 
Etruscans a final time. The Etruscans accepted a peace 
treaty. Increasing control by Rome cost the Etruscans 
their cultural identity. Cities such as Caere, Tarquinia, 
and Vulci ceded territory and paid tribute to Rome. 
Decline fueled dissension among the aristocracy, and 
the lower classes rose in protest. Cities such as Volsinii 
lost their social structure. Some Etruscan cities allied 
with Rome and came under Roman law. Rome helped 
the Etruscan cities to defeat their rebellions, even when 
the Etruscans had help from the Gauls, Samnites, Lu- 
cancians, and Umbrians. 

In the first century b.c.e. Etruscans accepted the of¬ 
fer of Roman citizenship, but their new status was low¬ 
ered when they supported the losing side in the Roman 
civil wars of 88-86 b.c.e. and 83 b.c.e. Lucius Cornelius 
Sulla, the winner, razed cities, seized land, and limited 
Etruscan civil rights. Subsequent Etruscan rebellions 
failed, and Romans colonized Etruria in the next century, 
furthering the Romanization of Etruria. Rome absorbed 
every Etruscan city, and Etruria was no more. The Etrus¬ 
can culture and society dominated the Italian Peninsula 
in the eighth through fourth centuries b.c.e. They were 
a strong influence on Roman culture and society, how¬ 


ever, they fell to Roman dominance in the fourth century 
b.c.e., and shortly after that their language and writings 
disappeared, only to be recovered in the 20th century. 

See also Roman Empire. 

Further reading: Barker, Graeme, and Tom Rasmussen. The 
Etruscans. London: Blackwell Publishers, 2000; Haynes, 
Sybille. Etruscan Civilization: A Cultural History. Los Ange¬ 
les: J. Paul Getty Museum, 2005; Spivey, Nigel. Etruscan Art. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1997. 

John H. Barnhill 

Euripides 

(c. 484-406 b.c.e.) Greek playwright 

Euripides was one of the three great Athenian tragic 
dramatists, with Aeschylus and Sophocles. He was 
reputed to have been the author of some 92 plays and 
received a considerable level of public and critical ac¬ 
claim. He was on 20 occasions chosen to be one of the 
three annually chosen laureates of Athens. Nineteen 
of his plays have been preserved. The life and career 
of Euripides are not known in great detail, and it is 
likely that some sources, for example constant refer¬ 
ences to him in the plays of Aristophanes, are scur¬ 
rilous or at least satirical. 

It does appear that he was born into a wealthy fam¬ 
ily and was talented in a number of fields other than 
drama. His parents were named Mnesarchus and Clei- 
to. He married a woman named Melito and had three 
sons; one became a poet of some distinction. Euripides 
participated in just one known public activity, when he 
served on a diplomatic mission to Syracuse. A great deal 
of his later life was lived during the Peloponnesian 
War with Sparta, and the travails associated with living 
in a city involved in a seemingly endless war may have 
contributed to his decision to accept an invitation from 
King Archelaus of Macedonia to live in that country in 
408 b.c.e., and it is there that he died. 

Euripides has been compared unfavorably to Ae¬ 
schylus and Sophocles on account of his greater reli¬ 
ance on poetic oratory and rhetoric, rather than genu¬ 
ine dramatic intensity and because of his use of Socratic 
or Sophistic philosophy in his works. However, those 
same qualities have in some ways made him more pop¬ 
ular than his contemporaries in the modern world be¬ 
cause his themes and language appear more accessible 
and comprehensible. Even so he received less critical ac¬ 
claim than his rivals, supposedly to his chagrin. 
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The best-known plays of Euripides include The Bac- 
cbae, Medea, Electra, and Ipbigenia at Aulis. Medea 
was first produced in 431 b.c.e. and highlights the 
oppression of women, which is a central theme in the 
works of Euripides. In this play the hero Jason takes 
Medea as a wife, and they go to live in Corinth. Af¬ 
ter some years of happy marriage, which included the 
birth of two children, Jason announces his intention to 
abandon his wife and pursue the princess of Corinth. 
Deeply distressed, Medea ultimately resolves to mur¬ 
der the princess and her own children, thereby denying 
Jason the consolation of family in his later life. She is 
able to escape from his revenge by riding away in the 
chariot of the sun god, who is her grandfather. Despite 
this overturning of all accepted proprieties, Euripides 
succeeds in causing the audience to sympathize with the 
plight of the abandoned woman. 

The play Ipbigenia at Aulis demonstrates another 
theme of importance to Euripides, which is the struggle 
between the dictates of public duty with personal moral¬ 
ity and decency. The play is set in the beginning of the 
Trojan War and depicts the Greek fleet, led by Agamem¬ 
non, becalmed at Aulis, which has been caused by the 
ill will of the goddess Artemis. Agamemnon determines 
that the only way to placate Artemis is to sacrifice his 
daughter Iphigenia. 

Unwilling though he is, Agamemnon feels he cannot 
escape his duty and his destiny, so he tricks his daughter 
into coming to join him. Once she has arrived, she learns 
the truth, and after some heart-rending scenes, she will¬ 
ingly volunteers for her sacrifice. However, it is clear that 
this initial act of violence will lead to a spiral of acts in 
the future, and many of these episodes are explored in 
other plays of Euripides. 

The Baccbae is perhaps the one existing play of Eu¬ 
ripides that attempts to reconcile the outbreak of vio¬ 
lence with the possibility of returning society to harmo¬ 
ny once more. The action centers on the god Dionysius 
and his attempt to introduce the brand of unbridled lust 
that he accepts as the appropriate form of worship into 
the city of Thebes. This is resisted by the king, Pentheus, 
and Dionysius takes violent revenge against the king 
and his people. However, those women who had been 
convinced to enter a state of divinely inspired violence 
are then depicted as having the opportunity to return to 
a rational, human state. 

This play demonstrates some opportunity for redemp¬ 
tion from violence and oppression on Earth. Euripides 
was one of the great exponents of the tragic art, which 
involved the classical elements of chorus, divine interven¬ 
tion, and savage scenes that can distance the work from 


the modern sensibilities. However, the power of Euripid¬ 
es’s language is, compared to all the Greek tragic drama¬ 
tists, perhaps the best able to bridge that gulf. 

See also Greek drama; Greek mythology and 
pantheon; Greek oratory and rhetoric. 

Further reading: Euripides. Medea and Other Plays. London: 

Penguin Classics, 1997; -. The Baccbae and Other 

Plays. Trans, by Philip Vellacott. London: Penguin Classics, 
1973; Loley, Helene P. Ritual Irony: Poetry and Sacrifice in 
Euripides. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1985. 
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Eusebius 

(c. 260-339 c.e.) historian and religious leader 

Born in Caesarea, Eusebius studied under the director 
of the theological school in that city, Pamphilus (a fu¬ 
ture martyr), whom he so admired that he adopted his 
name, calling himself Eusebius Pamphili. A devoted dis¬ 
ciple of Origen, Pamphilus expanded the library that 
Origen had established at Caesarea and passed on to 
Eusebius the great master’s critical and scientific ap¬ 
proach to texts. After Pamphilus’s martyrdom, Eusebius 
fled to Tyre and then to Egypt, where he may have been 
imprisoned for the faith. When the persecution ended 
in 313 c.e., he returned to Caesarea and was made its 
bishop. As bishop of an important diocese—and one 
not far from Alexandria —Eusebius naturally became 
involved in the controversy of Arianism. 

He was present at the Council of Nicaea in 325 
and signed the Orthodox statement produced by the 
council known as the Nicene Creed, but he signed more 
for peacekeeping reasons than for a genuine conviction 
of its theological precision. He was wary of the term 
bomoousios (of one being), because he felt it smacked 
of Sabellianism (an earlier heresy that taught that the 
Trinity was three modes of being God, with no real 
distinction between Father, Son, and Holy Spirit). Af¬ 
ter Nicaea, Eusebius became a leader of the moderate 
(or semi-Arian) party, which sought compromise and 
harmony over precise theological expression; this was 
a position favored also by the emperor Constantine 
the Great. The oft-presented view that Eusebius en¬ 
joyed a close friendship with the emperor and was his 
trusted adviser has been criticized given their relatively 
few personal or literary exchanges. It is more true that 
Eusebius’s uncritical admiration of the first Christian 
emperor—whom he believed God had sent to bring the 
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church into an era of peace—enthusiastically colored his 
theology of the church with a certain triumphalism. 

In spite of his tainted theological associations with the 
Arians and his biased treatment of Constantine, Eusebius 
will always be honored as the “Father of Ecclesiastical 
(Church) History.” He is the first to attempt to compose 
a work chronicling the important people and events in 
the early church up to his own day, in c. 324. Entitled 
Church History, it is a rich collection of historical facts, 
documents, and excerpts from pagan and Christian au¬ 
thors, some of which are extant only in this work. Some 
of the principal themes traced throughout the work are 
the list of bishops in the most important cities, Orthodox 
Christian writers and their defense of the faith up against 
the heresies of their day, the times of persecutions along 
with authentic stories of the martyrs and confessors in 
each of the periods, the fate of the Jews, and the devel¬ 
opment of the canonical books of the New Testament. 
Although it contains a number of errors, the very “pleth¬ 
ora of details” it gives and the eyewitness accounts of the 
persecutions and martyrdoms make it a work of inesti¬ 
mable value. 

Eusebius is witness to an understanding of ecclesi- 
ology that is both rooted in tradition and energetically 
engaged in expressing the faith in terms called for by the 
shifting winds of time. Also, his candid approach to the 
canon of the New Testament allows the reader a splendid 
glimpse of early Christianity in the process of discerning 
an important issue. Besides his Church History, Eusebi¬ 
us’s writings include Life of Constantine (an unfinished 
work, which is more of an encomium than a historical bi¬ 
ography), apologetical works (against pagans and Jews), 
biblical works (including commentaries, a harmony of 
the Gospels, and a geographical dictionary of the Bible), 
dogmatic works (such as Defense of Origen ), sermons, 
and a few extant letters. 

See also Christianity, early. 

Further reading: Barnes, Timothy D. Constantine and Euse¬ 
bius. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1981; Euse¬ 
bius. The Church History. Translated by Paul Maier. Grand 
Rapids, MI: Kregel Publications, 1999. 
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Ezana (Abreha) 

(c. 320-350 c.e.) Ethiopian king 

Abreha, also known as King Ezana, was a fourth- 
century c.e. king who converted to Christianity and 


subsequently established this faith as the state reli¬ 
gion in Axum (Aksum), part of modern-day Ethiopia. 
Scholars do not agree on the details of Ezana’s life, but 
several have documented information about his reign 
through trilingual inscriptions on stone tablets of the 
period. Most Ethiopians believe that Abreha, along 
with his twin brother Atsbeha, inherited the throne 
of Axum when their father died. Since the boys were 
too young to take over the reigns of government, their 
mother, Sawya (Sophia), served as queen regent from 
around 325 to 328 c.e. Upon ascending to the throne, 
Abreha took Ezana as his throne name, and Atsbeha 
opted for Sayzana. 

Ezana and Sayzana were tutored by two Hellenic 
Syrians who had been rescued as young boys after oth¬ 
er occupants of their ship had been either murdered or 
killed in a shipwreck. The king subsequently accepted 
responsibility for the brothers, who were classified as 
slaves. However, recognizing their unique abilities, he 
named Aedesius as the royal cupbearer and placed Fru- 
mentius in the position of royal treasurer and secretary. 
After the king’s death the Syrians continued to tutor 
the royal twins and served as advisers to the queen. Al¬ 
though the exact date is not known, it is believed that 
Ezana and Sayzana ascended the throne sometime be¬ 
tween 320 and 325. 

As monarch, Ezana claimed many titles and is cred¬ 
ited with being the first to call himself the “king of 
kings. ” He identified himself as the king of Axum, Saba, 
Salhen, Himyar, Raydan, Habashat, Tiamo, Kasu, and 
of the Beja tribes. The kingdom over which King Ezana 
ruled stretched out on both sides of the Red Sea and 
extended into what is modern-day Sudan and Soma¬ 
lia. Between 330 and 360 the outside world was made 
aware of his kingdom. At the time, outsiders referred to 
Nubia and all of tropical Africa as Ethiopia. However, 
residents of Axum generally referred to themselves as 
Habashats. The term Ethiopian, which means “burned 
faces,” originated with Greek traders and was first used 
by Ezana in inscriptions that appeared on stone tablets 
between 333 and 340. 

Ezana is considered to have been the ablest and 
most politically astute of the brothers, and some schol¬ 
ars doubt that he even had a twin. At any rate, Ezana 
reigned over Axum at a time when it was flourishing 
as a viable political, economic, and agricultural African 
state. His tenure was marked by territorial expansion 
and significant economic growth, and Ezana opened up 
a major trade route with Egypt. 

Consequently, a large number of Greek traders im¬ 
migrated to Ethiopia in order to take advantage of its 
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rich resources of gold, ivory, spices, and tortoiseshell. 
By some accounts it was these Greek merchants who 
first introduced Christianity to Ethiopia. However, 
some scholars believe that Frumentius and his brother 
were entirely responsible for converting the royal fam¬ 
ily to Christianity. Most sources agree that Frumentius, 
either by his own initiative or on orders from Ezana, 
traveled to Alexandria to ask Patriarch Athana¬ 
sius (c. 293-373) to send a bishop to start a church 
in Axum. Instead, the patriarch appointed Frumentius 
as the bishop. From the date of his return, somewhere 
around 305, Frumentius devoted his life to evangeliz¬ 
ing. Within a few months tens of thousands of Ethi¬ 
opians from all social classes had become Christians. 
Evidence shows that early in their tenure as monarchs 
of Axum, Ezana and Sayzana paid allegiance to pagan 
gods. Ezana often called himself the “Son of Mahrem,” 
which was equivalent to identifying himself with Ares, 
the Greek god of war. After the brothers’ conversion 
to Christianity, Axumite coins most often depicted the 
cross, or sometimes multiple crosses. 

After his death on the battlefield at around 25 years 
of age, Ezana was buried in a rock-hewn church that still 
stands in present-day Ethiopia. Sayzana became the sole 
monarch, governing for the next 14 years. Upon Sayza- 


na’s death, he was buried beside his brother. The church 
of Ethiopia subsequently canonized both Abreha and 
Atsbeha, and Ethiopians honor these saints each year 
on October 14. There is some evidence that the Ark of 
the Covenant was brought to Axum from Jerusalem 
in the 10th century where it was placed in the sanctuary 
of St. Maryam Tseyon. As a result of this belief, Axum 
is considered Ethiopia’s holiest city. Archaeologists are 
in the process of uncovering relics that have traced the 
history of the area back to the first century c.E. 

See also Christianity, early; Ethiopia, ancient; 
Fertile Crescent. 

Further reading: Harris, Joseph E. Pillars in Ethiopian His¬ 
tory: The William Leo Hansberry African History Notebook, 
Vol. 1. Washington, D.C.: Howard University Press, 1974; 
Henze, Paul B. Layers of Time: A History of Ethiopia. New 
York: Palgrave, 2000; Hess, Robert E. Ethiopia: The Mod¬ 
ernization of Autocracy. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
1970; Munroe-Hay, Stuart. The Unknown Land: A Cultural 
and Historical Guide. London: I. B. Tauris Publishers, 2002; 
Shinn, David H., and Thomas P. Ofcansky. Historical Dic¬ 
tionary of Ethiopia. Lanham, MD: Scarecrow Press, 2004. 
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Fa Xian (Fa-hsien) 

(c. fifth century C.E.) Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, author 

Fa Xian was a famous Chinese Buddhist pilgrim who 
traveled overland to India in 399 C.E. and returned via 
sea in 413. All Chinese men and women abandon their 
original names and choose ones with religious signifi¬ 
cance when they join monastic orders. Fa Xian means 
“Illustriousness of the Law.” His travels and journal 
provide important geographic information about the 
lands he visited, knowledge about conditions in India 
(which are lacking in Indian records), and vital Bud¬ 
dhist manuscripts that he translated into Chinese after 
he returned home. 

Buddhism first arrived in China at the beginning 
of the Common Era from India and Central Asia by 
land along the Silk Road and by sea along the coast 
of Southeast Asia through Vietnam. Until Fa Xian’s ep¬ 
ochal journey the traffic was one way, and the bringers 
of the Buddhist message were all non-Chinese (Indians, 
Persians, and Central Asians). Some early Chinese pil¬ 
grims who attempted the journey either never reached 
India or never returned. The success of his journey in¬ 
augurated a movement that took many Chinese monks 
to Buddhism’s holy land. 

Up to his journey there had been no translation 
into Chinese of the entire vinaya, or “rules of the dis¬ 
cipline,” of the Buddhist canon. Fa Xian’s goal was 
to obtain an entire version of the work to translate 
into Chinese. He traveled by land across the terrify¬ 
ing Gobi Desert, which he described in these words: 


“In the desert were numerous evil spirits and scorching 
winds, causing death to anyone who would meet them. 
Above there were no birds, while on the ground there 
were no animals. One looked as far as one could in 
all directions for a path to cross, but there was none 
to choose. Only the dried bones of the dead served as 
indications.” 

After arriving at the oasis town Khotan in present- 
day northwestern China he crossed high mountains to 
northwestern India. Then he visited all the holy places 
of Buddhism, studied Sanskrit, collected manuscripts 
(including several versions of the vinaya according to 
different Buddhist sects), crossed to Ceylon (Sri Lan¬ 
ka), where he studied for two years, then boarded a 
ship for China at Java. 

After more than 200 days at sea he arrived in Shan¬ 
dong (Shantung) in northern China. He spent his re¬ 
maining years translating the entire vinaya and other 
Buddhist works into Chinese and writing a book titled 
Record of Buddhist Kingdoms. Many devout Bud¬ 
dhist monks would follow his path in the succeeding 
centuries, learning about Buddhism in its native land 
and returning to China to spread their knowledge and 
spiritual faith. 

See also Buddhism in China; Era of Division (China); 
Gupta Empire. 

Further reading: Beal, Samuel. Travels of Fa-hian and 
Sung-yun, Buddhist Pilgrims, from China to India. Lon¬ 
don: Trubner, 1869; Dutt, Romesh Chander. A History of 
Civilization in Ancient India Based on Sanskrit Literature, 
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Rev. ed., Vol. 2, B.C. 320-A.D. 1000. New Delhi, India: 
Cosmo Publishers, 2000; Giles, H. A. The Travels of Fa- 
hsien (399-414 A.D.), or Records of the Buddhist King¬ 
doms. Reprint, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Fertile Crescent 

The Fertile Crescent describes an area of land roughly 
occupied by modern Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, Syria, 
and Iraq. North of the Arabian Desert and west of 
the Zagros Mountains, this area is irrigated by several 
rivers, most notably the Tigris and Euphrates in Iraq 
and Syria, and the Nile in Egypt. The two major river 
basins are connected by the Levant, a stretch of fertile 
land along the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea, 
to form a green crescent-like shape. Once among the 
most fertile agricultural lands on Earth, the crescent 
remains visible from space today. 

Normally, the ebb and flow of plant and animal 
populations encouraged people to move around, fol¬ 
lowing them. The Nile, however, experienced fairly 
predictable annual floods, and the Tigris and Euphra¬ 
tes regularly overflowed and irrigated the surrounding 
land, now called Mesopotamia. 

Aided by the first domesticated animals, people 
found that they could settle in fixed communities, eat¬ 
ing the harvested produce of one year’s floods while 
waiting for the next year’s crop to grow. They helped 
this process along with irrigation ditches, encouraging 
the production of wheat and barley, which they sup¬ 
plemented with figs and dates. Cows, meanwhile, de¬ 
manded an increasing quantity of domesticated grass, 
in order to provide enough meat and milk for a rapidly 
growing human population. 

THE FIRST CITIES 

By around 7000 to 5000 b.c.e. the settled human pop¬ 
ulation had grown large enough to support the first 
permanent settlements. In ancient Egypt the Nile was 
revered as part of the primeval sea, which gave way to 
a primeval hill, on which humankind built some of the 
first cities, such as Memphis (c. 3500 b.c.e.). Mesopo¬ 
tamian origin myths went one step further, treating Eri- 
du (settled around 5400 b.c.e.) as the world’s first city. 
In fact, the oldest continually-inhabited cities are not 
along the major river valleys at all, but in the Levant, 
where Damascus, Syria, and Jericho, Israel, boast his¬ 
tories of as much as 9,000 years. 


Initially small, these cities grew in both population 
and number until the Fertile Crescent was dotted with 
hundreds or even thousands, containing a few million 
people between them. A diverse array of crops and other 
agricultural goods promoted communication and trade 
among these cities and thus the first economies, but 
population pressures, both within the cities and among 
neighboring nomads, led to an increased demand for 
territory and security and thus to the earliest forms of 
organized warfare. Both trends lent themselves to in¬ 
creasingly complex hierarchies and political organiza¬ 
tions among the various city-states so that by the third 
millennium b.c.e. cities began to band together under a 
common leadership, creating the first empires. 

EGYPT 

Though Egypt probably emerged late as a civilization of 
city builders, it was among the first to emerge as a uni¬ 
fied state. As early as the first documented pharaoh, 
Narmer, Egypt emerged as a federated imperial state, 
with several communities working together toward 
common secular and spiritual goals. The most remark¬ 
able accomplishment of the earliest Egyptians was the 
great Pyramids of Giza, constructed around 2500 
b.c.e. under the pharaohs of the Fourth Dynasty. Ten 
centuries and 14 dynasties later, Egypt expanded into 
the Levant, using chariots and archers to reach as far as 
the city of Mari, on the western Euphrates. 

Throughout its history up to about 1000 b.c.e. 
Egypt remained remarkably unified. Despite the oc¬ 
casional foreign invasion Egypt maintained a cultural 
unity rarely fragmented beyond more than two king¬ 
doms, and these were usually based on the two largest 
cities, Memphis and Thebes. During brief periods of 
more general civil strife, smaller city-states emerged, in¬ 
cluding Sai's and Tanis, but these were often subsumed 
again into the larger kingdom once political control 
was reestablished. 

Occasionally, however, even the capital of uni¬ 
fied Egypt would change, for example when the pha¬ 
raoh Akhenaten and his wife Nefertiti established a 
new power base at Heliopolis, reflecting a change in 
Egyptian religion from reverence of the Nile to wor¬ 
ship of the Sun. 

MESOPOTAMIA AND THE LEVANT 

In contrast to Egypt, Mesopotamia and the Levant 
experienced considerable fragmentation and change. 
Subject to continual invasions and balance-of-power 
struggles, these city-states tended to be more milita¬ 
rized and for more than a millennium much less ad- 
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ept than their Egyptian counterpart at building secure, 
stable empires. Over time, however, they mastered the 
art, and the Assyrians briefly unified the entire Fertile 
Crescent under a single sovereign entity, in the middle 
of the seventh century b.c.e. 

Initially, Mesopotamia was broken into tiny city- 
states, with each town and its surrounding land claim¬ 
ing all the prerogatives of a sovereign state. Collec¬ 
tively called Sumer, the city-states near the Tigris and 
Euphrates delta developed a distinctive culture, featur¬ 
ing literature such as the Epic of Gilgamesb. Although 
Gilgamesh’s town of Uruk clearly influenced others, 
neither it nor any of the other city-states of Sumer es¬ 
tablished a clear military or political dominance over 
the others. 

The first major military power in Mesopotamia 
was not native to the region at all but an invader: the 
Gutians, who had domesticated the horse and invaded 
over the Zagros Mountains. Although repulsed by the 
Sumerians, militia in the individual towns—such as 
the 24-man garrison of Lagash—could not overcome 
the next invasion, from northern Arabia. Sargon of 
Akkad unified southern Mesopotamia c. 2350 b.c.e. 
not only by force with his 6,000-man army but also 
by adopting the local culture. This empire only lasted 
until 2100 b.c.e., however, before native Sumerian rule 
was restored by the third dynasty of Ur. The first leader 
of this new empire, Ur-Nammu, organized neighboring 
city-states into administrative districts and imposed one 
of the world’s first codes of laws across the whole fed¬ 
eration. His son, Shulgi, conquered a few neighboring 
city-states and was revered as a god, though his empire 
was soon dwarfed. 

The problem with Sumer-Akkad was that local 
food supplies were unable to cope with a growing pop¬ 
ulation—still less so in periods of drought and when 
the cult of personality failed Shulgi’s successors. All 
three factors came into play when the Amorites, an¬ 
other North Arabian tribe, came into the fertile valley 
of the Euphrates River around 2000 b.c.e. and estab¬ 
lished themselves at Babylon, blocking the major trade 
route. Slowly they absorbed almost all of the territory 
and culture of their more numerous subjects, but some 
Sumer-Akkadians may have moved altogether to a dif¬ 
ferent collection of city-states on the northern Tigris, in 
the old kingdom of Assyria. 

ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 

Though it went through many evolutions, these migra¬ 
tions ultimately set the stage for the major Mesopota¬ 
mian rivalry of the next 1,500 years, between Assyria and 
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Babylonia—both of them centers of trade, culture, and 
learning, which became increasingly militaristic and 
antagonistic over time. At first, early Babylon was the 
more impressive, with leaders such as Hammurabi writ¬ 
ing their own codes of laws and increasingly advanced 
institutions of politics, culture, and religion. Assyria, 
meanwhile, grew rich as a trading empire but fell sub¬ 
ject to invasion by the Mittani, a mysterious people 
who may have introduced iron working to the region. 
When Assyria reemerged around 1350 b.c.e., it was no 
longer a trading empire but a state governed by a con¬ 
tinual call to war. For some 700 years Assyria steadily 
expanded, dominating its neighbors and unifying large 
areas of the Fertile Crescent, until by 671 b.c.e. the en¬ 
tire region was subject to the rule of a single leader, 
Esarhaddon, governing from the city of Nineveh on 
the middle Tigris. 

Deeply religious and eminently pragmatic, many 
Assyrian leaders combined respect for their neighbors 
with a calculated ruthlessness. Although they allowed 
many conquered peoples to retain their political insti¬ 
tutions, Assyrian bas-reliefs suggest that their leaders 
favored a policy of large-scale devastation and depor¬ 
tation for recalcitrant populations, and later dynasties 
built centers of culture at home from the spoils of rival 
neighbors. Despite suffering from one or two major ex¬ 
peditions, Assyrian hegemony worked relatively well 
for Phoenicia, a collection of semifederated maritime 
trading states in the northern Levant that provided 
tribute from islands in the Mediterranean. The Israelite 
lands were less compliant, however, and required a judi¬ 
cious mix of deportations, depredations, and diplomacy 
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to remain a subject people. Babylon proved more re¬ 
calcitrant by the early seventh century b.c.e., revolting 
three times in 15 years, before Great King Sennacherib 
completely destroyed it in 689 b.c.e. Though Esarhad- 
don ordered the city rebuilt and repopulated, Assyria 
never fully controlled its neighbor to the south, and 
late Babylon retrieved the upper hand at long last near 
the end of the seventh century b.c.e., establishing a 
smaller Mesopotamian empire that endured for about 
70 years, before the Fertile Crescent was unified again 
under the rule of Cyrus II of Persia. 

See also Aramaeans; Babylon, early period; Babylon, 
LATER PERIODS; HYKSOS; MEDES, PERSIANS, AND ELAMITES. 

Further reading: Casson, Lionel. The Ancient Mariners. Princ¬ 
eton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1991; Pollock, Susan, 
and Rita P. Wright. Ancient Mesopotamia. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1999; Shaw, Ian. The Oxford Illus¬ 
trated History of Ancient Egypt Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2002. 
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First Americans 

There is considerable controversy and little consen¬ 
sus on the questions of when, where, and how human 
beings first arrived in and peopled the Americas. For 
much of the 20th century (c. 1920s-80s) the views of 
Ales Hrdlicka (1869-1943) of the United States Na¬ 
tional Museum dominated the discipline of physical an¬ 
thropology in the Americas. Hrdlicka and his followers 
maintained that all indigenous peoples of the Americas 
originated in north Asia from Mongoloid stock. 

His theory dovetailed with the so-called Clovis-First 
hypothesis, a pre-1990s consensus among North Amer¬ 
ican archaeologists and physical anthropologists that 
the ancestors of all peoples who inhabited the Americas 
prior to the European encounter in 1492 had migrated 
across a land bridge at the Bering Strait (called Berin- 
gia) and south through an ice-free corridor near the end 
of the most recent (or Wisconsin) glaciation, around 
10,000 b.c.e. These early Paleo-Indians then dispersed 
across the Americas. Their immediate descendants, the 
Clovis culture, employed a characteristic lithic chipping 
technique (first discovered near Clovis, New Mexico, 
in the 1930s), which then became widespread across 
North America. In this Clovis-First hypothesis, the Clo¬ 
vis culture was followed by the Folsom culture and sub¬ 
sequent late Paleo-Indian cultures. 


Numerous pre-Clovis sites excavated from the 
1990s conclusively demonstrate human habitation of 
the Americas well before the Clovis horizon. New sub- 
disciplines (including paleobotany, paleoparasitology, 
paleoclimatology, paleoecology, and mitochondrial 
DNA [mtDNAJ analysis) and new dating technologies 
(especially more refined radiocarbon dating procedures 
and optically stimulated luminescence [OSFJ) have 
pushed back the date of human habitation in the Amer¬ 
icas to at least 16,000 BP (before present). Paralleling 
the torturous history of paleoanthropology in Africa 
and Asia, however, credible schools of thought regard¬ 
ing the peopling of the Americas are varied, multiple, 
contradictory, and a matter of fierce debate. 

In North America, and despite these disagreements, 
one consensus to emerge by the early 2000s was that 
the U.S. South and the Mid-Atlantic region south of 
the Wisconsin glaciation were major sites of human 
habitation in the pre-Clovis era. Numerous sites there 
predating the Clovis culture have been carefully exca¬ 
vated since the 1980s. These include the Meadowcroft 
Rockshelter in southwestern Pennsylvania, a project 
directed by James M. Adovasio of the Mercyhurst Ar¬ 
chaeological Institute, which has yielded firm dates of 
16,000 BP; Cactus Hill, Virginia, led (in separate proj¬ 
ects) by Joseph McAvoy of the Nottaway River Sur¬ 
vey and Michael Johnson of the Archaeological Society 
of Virginia, whose human artifacts were also dated to 
around 16,000 BP; Saltville, Virginia, dated to 14,000 
BP; and the Topper site in South Carolina, dated to at 
least 16,000 BP. 

Another important project from the 1990s has been 
the Gault site excavation in central Texas, supervised by 
Mike Collins under the auspices of the Texas Archaeo¬ 
logical Research Faboratory, which has unearthed more 
than half a million Clovis artifacts and shed new light 
on this mysterious culture. 

In South America sites antecedent to Clovis include 
the Monte Verde project in Chile, undertaken by U.S. 
archaeologist T. D. Dillehay in the 1980s and 1990s; 
the Taima Taima project in Venezuela, led by Canadian 
archaeologists Alan Bryan and Ruth Gruhn from the 
1970s; and the Pedra Furada project in northeastern 
Brazil, directed by Brazilian anthropologist Niede Gui¬ 
don of the Fundaqao Museu do Homem Americano 
(FUMDHAM) since the 1980s. 

Dillehay’s findings at Monte Verde demonstrate 
that humans inhabited the southernmost parts of South 
America at least 12,500 years ago and suggest dates as 
far back as 33,000 BP. The findings of Guidon and col¬ 
leagues at Pedra Furada appear to push the date of hu- 
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Reflecting what First Americans might have looked like in the American Southwest, a group of 10 Hopi snake priests pose before a camera 
in 1907. Where, how, when, and why the first Native Americans settled the American continents is hotly debated today. 


man habitation of the Americas back even further. Ra¬ 
diocarbon dating of hearth samples and other artifacts 
(using accelerator mass spectrometry [AMSJ and a proce¬ 
dure called acid-base-wet oxidation followed by stepped 
combustion [ABOX-SCJ, developed in 1999) has yielded 
dates ranging from 35,000 to 55,000 b.c.e. for the Pedra 
Furada site. Some purported anthropogenic specimens 
have yielded ages greater than 56,000 BP, the outermost 
limit of radiocarbon dating. Guidon and her colleagues 
therefore hypothesize that humans inhabited Pedra Fu¬ 
rada and adjacent sites some 60,000 years ago, and per¬ 
haps before. Few scholars accept these very early dates. 

Other evidence suggests South Asian, African, and 
possibly European migrations to the Americas in the 
pre-Clovis era. Among the most controversial find¬ 
ings is the so-called Kennewick Man, plucked out of 
the Columbia River in Washington State and dated to 
around 9,300 BP, to which some attributed “Cauca- 
soid-like,” or non-Native American Indian, anatomical 
features, sparking a huge debate and much litigation. 
Less disputed is the skeleton dubbed “Luzia” in Brazil, 
which dates to around 10,000 b.c.e. and is considered 
to exhibit either African or South Asian morphologi¬ 


cal features. Other reputable studies provide evidence 
of close anatomical affinities between contemporary 
and pre-Columbian Amerindians in the Baja Califor¬ 
nia Peninsula and South Asian/South Pacific popula¬ 
tions. MtDNA analysis likewise elicits complex depic¬ 
tions of the genetic heritage of various pre-Columbian 
indigenous peoples of the Americas, suggesting not only 
North Asian but also South Asian, African, and Euro¬ 
pean genetic links. 

Other anomalies not explained by the Clovis-First 
hypothesis are the greater antiquity and relative abun¬ 
dance of pre-Columbian remains and artifacts in zones 
furthest from the Beringia land bridge and the more 
recent provenance and relative dearth of such remains 
in the zones nearest to it. Linguistic analyses, too, sug¬ 
gest that people arrived in the Americas in several dis¬ 
tinct migrations, not all from North Asia, the earliest 
dating to at least 15,000 b.c.e. One plausible theory, 
that people arrived in waves of migrations over many 
millennia, beginning with watercraft migrations from 
Asia to the Pacific coasts of North and South America 
sometime between 30,000 and 20,000 BP, cannot be 
confirmed except through undersea archaeological digs 
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(which do not exist in this field) or chance discovery, 
since the then-littoral was inundated by rising seas at 
the beginning of the Holocene (10,000 BP). 

The most significant obstacles to further advances in 
this field include academic infighting among the propo¬ 
nents of various schools of thought, and linguistic and 
cultural barriers between North and South American 
scholars. Some also view the 1990 U.S. Native American 
Graves Protection and Repatriation Act (NAGPRA) as 
a significant impediment to scientific research in North 
America, since it requires all pre-Columbian human re¬ 
mains and artifacts be repatriated to the closest cultur¬ 
ally affiliated American Indian tribe recognized by the 
U.S. government, thereby precluding scientific testing, as 
occurred in the case of Kennewick Man. Others point 
to the long history of routine mistreatment of unearthed 
human remains by physical anthropologists and archae¬ 
ologists and to the spiritual well-being of contemporary 
Indian communities as necessitating NAGPRA. 

Among the most reputable English-language schol¬ 
arly journals in this rapidly expanding and contentious 
field are American Antiquity, Nature, Science, Athena 
Review, and North American Archaeologist. 

Further reading: Adovasio, James M., with Jake Page. The 
First Americans: hi Pursuit of Archaeology’s Greatest Mys¬ 
tery. New York: Random House, 2002; Dewar, Elaine. Bones: 
Discovering the First Americans. New York: Carroll and Graf, 
2001; Dillehay, Thomas D. The Settlement of the Americas: 
A New Prehistory. New York: Basic Books, 2000; Gonzalez- 
Jose, Rolando, et al. “Craniometric Evidence for Paleoameri- 
can Survival in Baja California.” Nature 42, no. 5 (September 
4, 2003); FUMDHAM Project. Available online. URL: http:// 
www.fumdham.com.br (June 2007); Mann, Charles. 1491: 
New Revelations of the Americas before Columbus. New 
York: Knopf, 2005. 
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Flavian emperors 

The death of the Roman emperor Nero in 68 c.e. was 
followed by a period in which different Roman armies 
backed different claimants for the imperial throne. The 
winner, Vespasian (r. 69-79 c.e.), founded the short¬ 
lived Flavian dynasty of himself and his two sons, Titus 
and Domitian. 

Titus Flavius Vespasianus was born to provincial 
aristocrats and decided early in life on a senatorial ca¬ 
reer. His wife and the mother of his two sons, Flavia 


Domitilla, died before he became emperor. He survived 
the dangerous administrations of Caligula, Claudius, 
and Nero, earning a reputation as both a competent 
administrator and an imperial sycophant. He served 
successfully as a military commander in Claudius’s 
invasion of Britain. Vespasian’s peak of responsibility 
came in 66, when Nero named him as commander of 
the armies sent to put down the Jewish revolts. He 
quickly crushed the rebellion in most of the country and 
besieged the rebel stronghold at Jerusalem. It was there 
that the news of Nero’s suicide in 68 and the ensuing 
struggle for the imperial throne reached him. Vespasian 
continued the siege of Jerusalem until the summer of 
69, when in collaboration with the governors of Syria 
and Egypt he declared the empire for himself. 

Vespasian provided stable if tight-fisted government 
after the turmoil of Nero’s reign and the disruptions of 
the civil wars. He left his eldest son Titus behind to con¬ 
tinue the Jewish war, which ended with the capture of 
Jerusalem and the destruction of the Jewish Temple in 
the spring of 70. In Rome, Vespasian rebuilt the Capi¬ 
tol, destroyed by fire in 69, and built the Colosseum. 
Despite his building projects Vespasian retained enough 
control over the imperial taxes and treasury to leave a 
surplus for his successor. He refilled the depleted ranks 
of the Senate and granted civic rights to many commu¬ 
nities outside Italy, particularly in Spain. Like several 
emperors who fought their way to the throne rather 
than inheriting it, Vespasian retained a sense of humor 
about the office. The imperial biographer Suetonius re¬ 
counted his deathbed witticism on the practice of deify¬ 
ing dead emperors who had become famous: “Dear me, 
I think I am becoming a god.” The prophecy proved 
correct as the Senate deified him at the instigation of his 
son and successor, Titus. 

Before Vespasian’s death, Titus had a reputation as 
his father’s enforcer, tough and not overly scrupulous. As 
emperor, Vespasian loaded Titus with offices, including 
the important one of praetorian prefect, in an attempt to 
establish him as a clear successor. This strategy proved 
successful, and Titus peacefully ascended the throne after 
Vespasian’s death. 

As emperor, he was popular both in his own time 
and later. He appealed to the ordinary people of Rome 
by continuing Vespasian’s building programs and provid¬ 
ing lavish games and shows. The most prominent archi¬ 
tectural work associated with his reign was the Arch of 
Titus, commemorating his victory over the Jews. He also 
sent money to aid communities damaged by the eruption 
of Vesuvius in 79. Like his father, he left a surplus in the 
treasury. 
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Titus left no legitimate son and was succeeded by 
his younger brother, Domitian. Intelligent and hard 
working like his father and brother, Domitian was also 
harsh and tyrannical. He spent the reign of Vespasian 
in his brother’s shadow, although he did enjoy the title 
of caesar. He succeeded with little difficulty after Titus’s 
death. Some ancient sources charge him with poisoning 
Titus, but there is no direct evidence. Like Titus, he had 
his predecessor deified. 

As emperor, Domitian was one of the greatest of all 
builders of Rome, building a great palace on the Palatine 
Hill and rebuilding the Temple of Jupiter on the Capi- 
toline, as well as dozens of other structures. He was a 
cultural conservative who identified himself with Roman 
traditions and Roman religion. In 85 he awarded himself 
the unprecedented title of perpetual censor, traditionally 
the office associated with the guardianship of Roman 
morality. Like all the Flavians, he was a severe taxer and 
careful spender, who left a surplus in the treasury. 

Domitian’s biggest political problem was his bad 
relationship with the Senate, an institution for which 
he felt and displayed no great respect. This relation¬ 
ship deteriorated throughout his reign. The portrait of 
Domitian as a “bad emperor” is traceable to senatorial 
sources, particularly the historians Suetonius and Taci¬ 
tus, although there was no attempt to portray him as a 
madman like Gaius or Nero. Domitian preferred to rule 
through a court group including relatives, freedmen, 
and a few senators, rather than dealing with the Sen¬ 
ate as a whole; many senators were exiled or executed 
during his reign. His death came by an assassination 
plot, and the Senate, in contrast to his deified father 
and brother, condemned his memory. Marcus Cocceius 
Nerva, who made a point of breaking with the previous 
reign, succeeded Domitian. 

See also Roman historians; Rome: buildings, 
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food gatherers and producers, 
prehistory 

The distinctions among food gatherers and producers 
are traditionally used to reveal differences in subsis¬ 
tence strategies among prehistoric societies with differ¬ 
ent types of culture and livelihoods. Each kind of food 
gathering and production (and its variants) has a social, 
economic, cultural, ritual, and ecological implication. 

HISTORY OF THE CONCEPT 

Since Dicaearchus it was recognized that humankind 
had passed four stages of natural resource exploita¬ 
tion: primitive hunting, fishery, and gathering; nomadic 
cattle breeding; agriculture; and specialized agriculture. 
It was clearly expressed by Soviet researchers M. Levin 
and N. Cheboksarov in 1955 and is grounded on the 
assumption that the population inhabited a certain en¬ 
vironment and attributed to a certain stage of social and 
economic development that should inevitably elaborate 
on, rather than form, a strictly definite, constant mod¬ 
el of behavior. Major phylums are hunters, gatherers, 
and fishermen; simple farmers; and plow farmers. Each 
of them could be subdivided into chronological stages 
(phases) and territorial groups. 

METHODS FOR RECONSTRUCTION 

The most important information about food gathering 
and/or production of a prehistoric population is ob¬ 
tained during the interdisciplinary excavations of ar¬ 
chaeological sites when methods and data of paleontol¬ 
ogy, zoo-archaeology, palinology and paleo-ethnobotany 
are engaged. Analysis of fossil micro- and macrofaunal 
assemblages allows scientists to define animal species 
structure, to reconstruct herd age and sex structure and 
seasonality, and to find morphological traces of domes¬ 
tication on their bones. Studies of macro- and micro- 
botanical remains, analysis of spore and pollen species in 
samples taken from cultural layers, chemical analysis of 
plant residues in soil and on artifacts, plant impressions 
on pottery and soil, and other methods are used to define 
plants used by prehistoric populations. Analysis of spatial 
organization of prehistoric sites, such as the interpreta¬ 
tion of excavated objects (pits, wells, and storage places), 
provides information about the presence and importance 
of different human activities (tool and food production, 
storage, distribution, processing, and consumption). 

Food gathering (or foraging) is the earliest subsis¬ 
tence strategy inherent to humankind. The origin of 
regular food gathering in the forms of hunting; plants, 
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seeds, and mollusks gathering; and primitive fishing with 
utilization of specially designed tool kits traditionally is 
referred to with the origin of the first representatives 
of the genus Homo (Homo babilis species) more than 
2 million years ago. Hunting is usually regarded as the 
basic subsistence strategy practiced in prehistoric times. 
Since the origin of contemporary humans (Homo sapi¬ 
ens sapiens) several types of hunting are distinguished: 

• Group mobile hunting: oriented mainly on big-sized 
and mobile, gregarious game (mammoth, bison), 
dominated in Europe during the Late Paleolithic; 
surrounding, driving out, and shooting animals are 
the most widespread means of such hunting. 

• Fixed group hunting: applied for catching regularly 
migrating herds (such as reindeer) at suitable places 
(mainly river crossings), which are repeatedly used. 

• Silent hunting with the help of traps, nets, and hunt¬ 
ing holes—controlled by the group sporadically. 

• Individual hunting for small-sized nongregarious 
game with the help of distant weapons (bow and 
arrows), which enable aiming, its peak during the 
Mesolithic (Early Holocene) time marked with dis¬ 
appearance of the traditional Paleolithic hunting 
game of the European population. 

The gathering of edible plants, roots, berries, mush¬ 
rooms, and seeds (often called phytogathering) rarely 
becomes a subject of special study as far as it is regarded 
as an auxiliary component of the human diet obtained 
sporadically and often processed without special imple¬ 
ment. Traditionally, phytogathering is regarded as im¬ 
portant component of women’s household activity that 
secured their status in the food exchange network and 
guaranteed the realization of their gender function. 

The peculiar practice of mollusks and cereals gather¬ 
ing typical for Early Holocene (Mesolithic) societies of 
coastal regions and in densely populated regions with 
fertile soils usually functioned as an important source of 
basic nutrition of human groups faced with a shortage 
of traditional hunting game. Special objects and tools 
involved in this practice usually occur at relatively long¬ 
term sites. Fish catching, as hunting, was a secure source 
of protein food. The origin of soil cultivation, crop har¬ 
vesting, and livestock raising is regarded as the main cri¬ 
teria of transition to the next stage of human society and 
culture development, generating from hunter-gatherer 
communities and directly preceding the formation of 
state and private property. V. G. Childe proposed one 
of the earliest explanations of food production origin 
in his idea of Neolithic revolution. According to him, 


drought and supply shortage stimulated food produc¬ 
tion in the oasis. Most researchers tend to interpret the 
origin of agriculture as an inevitable response to the 
crisis of the traditional hunter-gatherer economy and 
necessity to secure a subsistence system in a new eco¬ 
logical situation. The earliest evidence of plant domesti¬ 
cation is traced to the Natufian settlements of Palestine 
and Shanidar and Ali Kosh in Iran and Iraq and is dated 
about 9000-7000 b.c.e. 

Food production activity in prehistoric times de¬ 
veloped in connection with human needs in nutrition 
(food demand) correlated with features of their natural 
habitat (relief, climate, faunal and floral resources). Two 
basic forms of food production in prehistory are traced 
archaeologically: land cultivation and cattle breeding. 

Land cultivation originates from simple seeds gather¬ 
ing at the end of the Mesolithic and as early as beginning 
of the Neolithic. The introduction of metal processing and 
utilization of early metal tools in the process of land culti¬ 
vation brought an increase in productivity, which contrib¬ 
uted to the general growth of sedentism in human societies 
at the beginning of the Bronze Age. It was accompanied 
with the origin of plow agriculture, the introduction of 
the two- and three-field rotation system, draft animals ex¬ 
ploitation, and natural soil fertilizer application. 

The first phase of cattle breeding is connected with 
the crisis of hunting activity traced to the second half 
of the Mesolithic. Captured during successful hunting, 
animals (mainly juveniles) were preserved and fed for 
a while as a specific form of “live meat stocks,” which 
could be consumed at hungry times. Horse domestica¬ 
tion marks the origin of a principally new form of ani¬ 
mal treatment—nomadic cattle breeding. 

Shepherds used a wide spectrum of meat and 
dairy products, fresh milk excluded (traditionally its 
introduction is associated with sedentary agricultur¬ 
ist food production). The analysis of Bronze Age pot¬ 
tery indicates that early nomads used to make sour 
milk products, cottage cheese, and creams suitable for 
durable storage. 

See also religious inclinations, prehistory. 
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Gallic Wars 

See Gaul. 

Galen 

See Hippocrates, Galen, and the Greek physicians. 

Gandhara 

Gandhara survived multiple conquests through the 
ancient and medieval periods. It was located on the 
Silk Road in the area that is now eastern Afghanistan 
and the northwest portion of Pakistan. Gandhara was 
a thriving center of trade and culture between the 
sixth century b.c.e. and the 11th century c.E. In Bud¬ 
dhist and Hindu texts Gandhara is described as lying 
along the Uttarapatha (northern path) connecting a 
high road that followed the Ganges River and con¬ 
tinued east through the Punjab and the Taxila Valley 
into Bactria. In the Indian epic Mahabharata the 
kings of Gandhara are mentioned as being allies of 
the Kuravas in their wars against the Panduvas. The 
Greek historian Herodotus referred to the region as 
Paktuike and lists it as one of 20 provinces of the 
Persian Empire. 

During the Persian Empire, at the end of the 
reign of Cyrus II (558-530 b.c.e.) and under Darius 
I (521-486 b.c.e.), Gandhara was part of the sev¬ 
enth satrap. It was under the Achaemenid’s control 
(roughly between 530 and 380 b.c.e.) that adminis¬ 


tration of the government became organized, align¬ 
ing itself within the Persian system. After 380 b.c.e. 
a series of small kingdoms arose in the region until 
the invasion by Alexander the Great in 327 b.c.e. 
Alexander’s control of the area was short-lived. The 
Mauryan Empire was launched from Gandhara. The 
founder, Chandragupta II (r. 322-298 b.c.e.) was 
a young man living in Taxila during the conquest by 
Alexander. After successfully launching an assault on 
the kingdom of Magadha, Chandragupta defeated 
the Selucid Greeks in 305 b.c.e. and went on to be¬ 
come ruler over much of India. For the next 150 years 
Gandhara was part of the Mauryan Empire. The great 
Mauryan ruler Ashoka, who lived from 304 to 232 
b.c.e., was in his early career the governor of Gand¬ 
hara. Under Ashoka, Buddhism began to flourish in 
the region. 

After the fall of the Mauryans, around 185 b.c.e., 
Demetrius, the king of Bactria, invaded Gandhara but 
did not occupy it for long. The reign of Gandhara’s 
king Menander, who ruled from the cities of Taxila and 
Sagala until 140 b.c.e., marked a brief period of in¬ 
dependence. Following that period the kingdom came 
under the influence of Sakas, and by the beginning of 
the Common Era, the Parthians. Under the Parthians 
cultural and artistic ideas of the Greeks were brought 
to the centers of education and commerce. The famous 
Gandhara school of art began to apply Greek con¬ 
ventions to Buddhist figures. Gandharan artists were 
the first to depict the Buddha in human form. Their 
emphasis was both on realism and the ideal beauty of 
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the human form. While exquisite pieces of art from 50 
b.c.e. to 400 c.e. survived, probably the most recog¬ 
nizable is the Fasting Buddha, which depicts a meditat¬ 
ing Buddha whose bones are literally exposed due to 
his starvation. 

The golden age of Gandhara took place during the 
rule of the Kushans. Countless remains of Buddhist 
monasteries, large statues, and various Buddhist stu¬ 
pas survived from this era. The Kushan monarch Kan- 
ishka (128-151 C.E.) ruled his kingdom from Pesha¬ 
war in Gandhara. The empire stretched from southern 
India to the border of Han China. From Peshawar, 
Buddhist culture, religion, and art were spread to the 
Far East. 

After 241 c.e. Gandhara became a vassal of the 
Sassanians. Until the fifth century it remained a center 
of culture, artistic activity, and commerce. This period 
was marked by the production of giant statues of the 
Buddha that were carved into mountainsides and other 
large statues that were placed in monasteries. By the 
middle of the fifth century the Huns invaded Gandhara, 
and the culture slid into a period of decay. Buddhism 
fell into decline, while some practice of Hinduism resur¬ 
faced. The Sassanids drove out the Huns in the middle 
of the sixth century. 

Even though the Sassanid Empire came under the 
control of Islam after 644, the Arabs seemed to have 
little interest in Gandhara. Buddhism continued there 
under Turkish rule until the area’s conquest by Hindu- 
shahi around 870. The Hindushahi capital was moved 
to Udabhandapura in Gand, and the kingdom once 
again prospered, at least through the early part of the 
Middle Ages. Around 1021 the region was taken over 
by Muslim leaders, and the kingdom of Gandhara was 
absorbed into the Islamic world. British archaeologists 
revived interest in the history of the region in the mid- 
19th century. 

See also Kushan Empire. 

Further reading: Dani, A. H. Gandhara Art of Pakistan. 
Peshawar, Pakistan: University of Peshawar, 1968; Dani, 
A. H., and V. M. Mason, eds. History of Civilizations 
of Central Asia. Paris: UNESCO, 1992-2005; Geoffroy- 
Schneiter, Berenice. Gandhara: The Memory of Afghani¬ 
stan. New York: Assouline, 2001; Hussain, J. An Illus¬ 
trated History of Pakistan. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1983; Salmon, Richard. Ancient Buddhist Scrolls 
from Gandhara. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1999. 
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Ganjin 

(688-763 c.e.) Buddhist monk 

Ganjin traveled to Japan to spread the Buddhist faith. 
He was born in the Chinese county of Jiangyin in 
Guangling (Yangzhou, Jiangsu). His name in Chinese 
is Jianzhenis (Chien-chen); Ganjin is the Japanese ver¬ 
sion. He entered the Buddhist temple of Darning at the 
age of 14. He studied at Chang’an (Ch’ang-an) for six 
years, starting at the age of 20. He then returned to the 
Darning Temple where he eventually became the abbot 
of the temple. He also trained in medicine and opened 
a hospital, the Beitian Court, at the Darning Temple. 
In 732 c.e. the Japanese government sent an emissary 
to China, including two priests searching for a precept 
transmitter to come to Japan. In 742 they met with 
Ganjin and his followers. None of Ganjin’s followers 
was willing to go, so he decided to go himself. The 
crossing from China to Japan across the East China 
Sea was dangerous, and it took six tries before Ganjin 
reached Japan in 753. During the fifth attempt, he lost 
his eyesight. 

Ganjin was welcomed at the Japanese capital in 
754. That summer, in front of the Great Buddha Hall 
at Todai-ji, a ceremony was held in which the retired 
emperor Shomu, the empress dowager Komyo, the 
reigning empress Koken, and 440 clergy received the 
precepts. An order was issued to build a precept hall 
and living quarters for Ganjin. Ganjin’s arrival in Japan 
brought the transmission of the precept, in Japan, back 
toward a more orthodox way of doing it. 

In 756 Ganjin was appointed to the bureau of cler¬ 
gy, which controlled the issuing of certificates for ordi¬ 
nation. The Japanese viewed protecting the nation as 
part of the clergy’s mission. The Japanese government 
expected the priests to work in support of the nation’s 
prosperity. The fact that Ganjin, who was Chinese, 
was appointed to the bureau speaks volumes about 
his skill and the level of his understanding of the Bud¬ 
dhist religion. Ganjin resigned from the bureau in 758 
and returned to training priests. Ganjin continued to 
teach up until his death on June 22, 763. He is con¬ 
sidered one of the founding fathers of Sino-Japanese 
medicine. 

See also Buddhism in China. 

Further reading: Hanayama, Shinsho. A History of Japanese 
Buddhism. Trans, by Kosho Yamamoto. Tokyo: Bukkyo 
Dendo Kyokai, 1960; Kashiwahara, Yusen, and Koyu Sono- 
da. Shapers of Japanese Buddhism. Translated by Gaynor 
Sekimori. Tokyo: Ksei Publishing, 1994; Tamura, Yoshiro. 
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Japanese Buddhism: A Cultural History. Trans, by Jeffery 
Hunter. Tokyo: Kosei Publishing, 2000. 

Dallace W. Unger, Jr. 

Gaul 

In Roman times the term Gaul was used to describe 
two places: Cisalpine Gaul, which was the northern 
part of Italy occupied by Celtic tribes, and Transalpine 
Gaul, the area covering modern-day France and some 
surrounding areas, also inhabited by Celts. Although 
the Celtic tribes in both regions had much in common 
in terms of customs and religion, the histories of the 
two areas were very different. Both groups have their 
origins in the Bronze Age, and many of their weapons 
and ornaments are bronze. Some have seen them as de¬ 
scendants of the Scythians, but this is largely based on 
their early metalwork. During the period known as the 
“La Tene culture,” from as early as 500 b.c.e., they 
started using iron. In addition to the two parts of the 
Roman Empire formally known as Gaul, Celts of Gallic 
descent migrated to other parts of Europe, with settle¬ 
ments in the British Isles, western Spain and Portugal, 
and through central Germany, Austria, Elungary, Ro¬ 
mania, and even parts of modern-day Bulgaria. 

From the sixth century b.c.e. there is archaeologi¬ 
cal evidence of Etruscan settlements, and the Celts only 
started to arrive in the region in the fifth and fourth cen¬ 
turies b.c.e. These Celts occupied Piedmont and Lom¬ 
bardy, and they lived side by side with the Etruscans as 
can be seen by Celtic and Etruscan graves found in the 
same cemeteries. According to Livy, when the Gauls ar¬ 
rived in northern Italy, they established 12 towns along 
either side of the Apennines and then another 12 further 
south. They moved into the area north of Rome during 
the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, who was king of Rome 
from 616 until 578 b.c.e., and one tribe called the In- 
subes made their headquarters in the region around Me¬ 
diolanum (modern-day Milan). Subsequent tribes—the 
Cenomani, the Libui, the Salui, the Boii, the Lingones, 
and the Senones—then migrated into northern Italy. The 
last tribe settled in the Po Valley and rather than eject¬ 
ing the Etruscans by force, they assimilated with them, 
gradually taking over the region and eroding the Etrus¬ 
can cultural identity. 

THE GAULS ATTACK ROME 

In 386 b.c.e. the Gauls were strong enough to attack 
the city of Rome. They sacked the city, but in a famous 


story, Romans held out in the citadel, making entreaties 
to people in the nearby town of Veii, 12 miles away, to 
help. There was a secret route in and out of the cita¬ 
del, and Livy surmised that it was a messenger who had 
been observed or followed that showed the Gauls the 
secret way into the citadel. 

One night the Gauls silently scaled the hillside to 
the citadel, but the geese that had been kept in honor 
of the goddess Juno squawked when they noticed the 
Gauls, and this alerted the Romans, who managed to 
drive off the Gauls. 

Although the Gauls attacked the Romans again dur¬ 
ing the fourth and third centuries b.c.e., the Romans 
managed to ally with nearby towns and defeat them in 
the great battle of Telamon in 225 b.c.e. In order to en¬ 
sure that the Gauls were no longer a threat to Rome, the 
Romans then launched a massive war against the Gauls. 
After three years of bitter campaigning the Romans cap¬ 
tured Mediolanum in 222 b.c.e. Their efforts against 
the Gauls came to a halt when the Carthaginian general 
Hannibal chose to attack Rome in 219 b.c.e. Crossing 
the Alps into Italy in 218 b.c.e., he won support from 
many of the Gauls in northern Italy, and these helped 
replenish his forces and supply his army. Although Han¬ 
nibal’s armies defeated the Romans in four battles, they 
never succeeded in capturing Rome, and in 203 b.c.e. 
Hannibal was recalled to North Africa, where the Ro¬ 
mans defeated him. 

After the Social War of 91-89 b.c.e., the Romans 
decided to create the colony of Cisalpine Gaul, with its 
southern border at the Rubicon River. All Roman set¬ 
tlers who lived there remained as Roman citizens, but 
the others were given “Latin rights,” and many resented 
this lower status that they retained until 49 b.c.e. when 
Julius Caesar made them Roman citizens. Two years 
after Caesar was killed, his successor Octavian (later 
the emperor Augustus Caesar), formally integrated 
the whole of Cisalpine Gaul into Italy. Augustus later 
divided it into four administrative districts. By this time 
Celtic influences had largely disappeared from this area, 
and most people spoke Latin. The geographer Strabo 
described it was one of the richest agricultural regions 
of the Roman Empire, and its people remained loyal to 
Rome, helping form Italy in the 19th century. 

TRANSALPINE GAUL 

The Romans had a similar experience with Transalpine 
Gaul, although their conquering of it took place much 
later than that of Cisalpine Gaul. Transalpine Gaul cov¬ 
ers much of the area of modern-day France and also 
Belgium and parts of Germany. The English Channel to 
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Reconstruction of a reaping machine used in Gaul in ancient 
Roman times, from a description by Pliny. 


the north, the Alps to the southeast, and the Pyrenees to 
the southwest defined its borders. Prior to the Roman 
occupation, the area was a loose confederation of Celtic 
tribes. There were Greek colonies along the southern 
coast of Gaul, the most important port being Massalia 
(modern-day Marseilles), which had been founded by 
the Phoenicians in about 600 b.c.e., as well as Avennio 
(modern-day Avignon) and Antipolis. 

The Romans called the Gauls the “Long-Haired 
Gauls,” ridiculing them for wearing trousers, tied at the 
ankle, and shoes. Some used body paint in battle, and 
in winter the Gauls wore heavy fur clothing and thick 
woolen cloaks. Some elements of their clothing seem to 
have been made out of checked cloth, which some have 
seen as the precursor to the tartans worn in Scotland 
and Ireland. 

In battle the Gauls used swords, large battle-axes 
and spears, protecting themselves with breastplates, 
helmets, and large shields. In early battles they used 
two-horse chariots and had some horsemen, which is 
why towns in Gaul were usually protected by a series of 
ditches to prevent a rapid chariot attack. For the most 
part their battle strength relied on numbers rather than 
strategy, which can explain their relatively easy defeat 
by the Romans. 

Most Gauls were based in village communities, al¬ 
though a large number of townships in central Gaul 
also flourished. Houses were built out of wood, with a 
thatched roof. Many houses were built into the ground 
to aid insulation during the winter. 

Although it was a civilization largely based on the 
use of bronze, the Gauls did have some small mines to 
locate copper. The diet was largely bread, meat, and 
vegetables. Transport was largely on foot or on horse¬ 
back, with wealthier Gauls using chariots, especially in 
warfare. The Gauls worshipped using Druids, but the 
Romans were eager to end this practice. 


THE GALLIC WARS 

In 58 b.c.e. Julius Caesar embarked on the Gallic Wars 
with the initial aim of conquering some of central Gaul. 
After his term as consul of Rome, Caesar was made 
governor of both Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul, the 
latter at that time only covering the area along the 
Mediterranean coast. Caesar discovered that there was 
a large tribe of Helvetians moving from modern-day 
Switzerland into Provincia, and Caesar hurriedly built 
and enlarged forts along the border of the region, forc¬ 
ing the Helvetians to move west. 

On the move were 386,000 Helvetians, including 
100,000 warriors, and Caesar decided to engage them in 
battle when they were at their weakest. In June 58 b.c.e., 
at the Battle of Arar (or Saone), the Romans surprised 
34,000 Helvetian warriors and apparently killed as many 
as 30,000 of them. Those who escaped and the main body 
headed west for the Loire. In July, at the Battle of Bibracte 
(Mount Beuvray), 70,000 Helvetian warriors attacked the 
Romans. Caesar had under his command about 30,000 
legionnaires, about 20,000 Gallic auxiliaries, and 4,000 
Gallic cavalry. The superior Roman discipline drove the 
Helvetians back to their camp where 130,000 Helvetian 
men, women, and children were slaughtered. Those who 
survived submitted and returned east. 

The Gallic Wars had begun with an attempt to avert 
a Helvetian attack, and while Caesar was preoccupied 
with them, a German tribe under their chief, Ariovis- 
tus, used the power vacuum to attack some Gallic tribes 
in modern-day Alsace. The Gauls there asked for help 
from the Romans, and Caesar’s armies, triumphant from 
their victory at Bibracte, managed to attack Ariovistus 
on September 10. The forces of Ariovistus were driven 
back, and with most of central Gaul under Roman con¬ 
trol, Caesar withdrew his soldiers for the winter. 

At this point the Belgae, a tribe in northeastern 
Gaul, decided to rally together numerous other tribes 
to attack the Romans in the following year and raised 
300,000 warriors. Caesar managed to outmaneuver his 
opponents, and at the Battle of Axona (Aisne) in March 
or April 57 b.c.e., the Roman forces destroyed the Bel¬ 
gae army of 75,000-100,000. In July another tribe, the 
Nervii, gathered together 75,000 men and attacked 
Caesar. In the Battle of Sabis (Sambre), Caesar only nar¬ 
rowly managed to achieve a victory, with 60,000 Nervii 
killed. For the winter of 57-56 b.c.e. Caesar withdrew 
his forces and returned to Gaul in order to keep up with 
developments in Rome. 

In 56 b.c.e. Caesar led his troops into modern-day 
Brittany, where he fought the Veneti, who had seized 
some ambassadors he had sent over the winter. This 
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campaign was different because for the first time Caesar 
put together a number of ships that supported his force 
on the land. His land progress was slow, but finally, 
in a battle in modern-day Quiberon Bay, the Roman 
galleys defeated the Gallic ships, preventing the Veneti 
from supplying their forts. In the fall of 56 b.c.e. Cae¬ 
sar marched his armies north to attack the Morini and 
the Menapii in modern-day Belgium. By the end of this 
year all of Gaul was under Roman control and had be¬ 
come a single political entity. 

As Britain and the Celts there had helped the Gauls 
resist the Romans, Caesar was eager to punish them and 
attacked Britain. In July of the following year he again 
went to Britain where he defeated a large Celtic force 
near modern-day London. While Caesar was on his 
second foray to Britain, news reached Caesar that the 
Gauls had surrounded a fort where Quintus Cicero was 
valiantly holding out. Caesar, by now with 10 legions 
at his disposal, marched to support Cicero and quickly 
overcame the Gauls. 

During the winter of 54-53 b.c.e. Caesar planned to 
subdue the Gauls who did not want Roman rule. At the 
same time the Arverni chief, Vercingetorix, had ral¬ 
lied another force to attack the Romans. Unlike previous 
opponents, Vercingetorix spent the winter training his 
forces. When Caesar attacked, rather than immediately 
engage him in battle, Vercingetorix started a policy of 
“scorched earth,” retreating and destroying any food or 
supplies that could be useful to the Romans. This drew 
the Romans into central Gaul where they captured Ava- 
ricum and then attacked the Gallic fortress of Gergovia. 
Despite many attempts, and a costly assault, the Romans 
were not able to capture Gergovia, and Caesar withdrew. 
After defeating some Gauls at the Battle of Lutetia (near 
modern-day Paris), he moved his armies south. 

The Gauls under Vercingetorix decided to attack 
and harass Caesar’s forces of 55,000 soldiers, 40,000 of 
whom were legionnaires. Caesar built a series of walls 
around the city to prevent the defenders from launching 
a sortie. Vercingetorix had managed to get allies to raise 
a massive army of 240,000, who attacked the Romans 
from the outside, while the Gauls inside emerged to 
attack the Romans. Caesar’s defenses prevented those 
outside from doing much damage, and inside, as sup¬ 
plies ran low, the Gauls were forced to eject all their 
women and children, who died of exposure and starva¬ 
tion. Finally, Vercingetorix surrendered and submitted. 
He was taken to Rome, where he was later executed. In 
51 b.c.e. Caesar ran a series of small campaigns against 
small pockets of resistance, and by the end of it Gaul 
was firmly in Roman hands. 


The Gallic Wars had a dramatic effect on the near¬ 
ly 10 million people of Gaul. The massive number of 
people killed in the battles, as well as those who died of 
exposure and starvation, resulted in vast tracts of Gaul 
being heavily depopulated and ready for many settlers 
to move there, not just from Italy but also from other 
parts of the empire. Transalpine Gaul became a Roman 
political unit until the fifth century c.E., and under Au¬ 
gustus it consisted of four provinces: Narbonensis, Lug- 
dunensis, Aquitania, and Belgica. 

GAUL UNDER ROMAN RULE 

During the many centuries of Roman rule the rich agri¬ 
cultural land attracted many Roman citizens and settlers 
from all over the empire. The Romans built a large series 
of roads, with the old Gallic city of Lugdunum (modern- 
day Lyon) at the center of a series of important trade 
routes. Among the many settlers who came to live in 
Gaul were a number of men from the Holy Land. Herod 
Archelaus, the son of Herod the Great, mentioned brief¬ 
ly in the Bible when Mary, Joseph, and the baby Jesus 
return from Egypt, was accused by the Romans of mis¬ 
managing the Jewish territory in Syria where he was the 
procurator. It was recorded that he was exiled to Gaul. 
His younger brother, Herod Antipas, the tetrach of Gali¬ 
lee and Perea, who was responsible for the execution of 
John the Baptist, was also later exiled to Gaul. 

During Roman rule Gaul prospered and became a 
major center for early Christianity, with a number of 
Christian saints being drawn from the region. However 
in the third century c.E. neglect of border defenses on the 
Rhine River meant more frequent invasions from Ger¬ 
mans. Gaul was placed under the direct rule of Roman 
emperors, starting with Postumus, and more villages and 
towns were fortified, and city walls strengthened. Grad¬ 
ually, however, the attacks by the Germans, the Franks, 
the Burgundians, and the Visigoths increased. The latter, 
in particular, took over much of southern Gaul, and in 
410 the Visigoths even managed to sack Rome. How¬ 
ever the Franks drove them out of the region. 

The period of Roman rule in Gaul was the subject 
of Julius Caesar’s The Gallic Wars, which was the earli¬ 
est military history written by a main participant. Since 
Roman times Gaul has been the setting of large num¬ 
bers of novels in French and English, including Sabine 
Baring-Gould’s Perpetua (1897), about the persecution 
of the Christians at Nimes. There is also the diminutive 
French cartoon character Asterix, and his large friend 
Obelix, creations of the French writer Rene Goscinny 
(1926-77) and cartoonist Albert Underzo. The Gauls 
wear winged helmets and live in a village in Gaul that 
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has, somehow, managed to hold out against the Ro¬ 
mans. These books have been translated into 15 lan¬ 
guages, including Latin, and remain the most popular 
accounts of life in Gaul. 

See also late barbarians; Roman Empire; Roman 
historians; Rome: government. 

Further reading: Caesar. The Conquest of Gaul. Harmond- 
sworth, UK: Penguin Books, 1982; Eluere, Christiane. The 
Celts: First Masters of Europe. London: Thames and Hud¬ 
son, 1993; Fuller, J. F. C. Julius Caesar: Man, Soldier and 
Tyrant. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1965. 

Justin Corfield 

Gautama Buddha 

(c. 563-483 b.c.e.) religious leader 

Gautama Buddha is the historical personage referred to 
when people speak of Lord Buddha or simply the Bud¬ 
dha. However, according to Buddhist thought, there 
is in fact an infinite stream of Buddhas who manifest 
according to the different phases of reality from the 
distant past of the universe to the far future. Gautama 
Buddha is the Buddha who is manifested in the phase 
of the universe in which we live. Buddhahood repre¬ 
sents the state of having achieved enlightenment, and 
this enables the Buddha to demonstrate to others how 
to achieve nirvana, which is the state of enlightenment 
and the means of escaping from the otherwise eternal 
wheel of suffering caused by desire and represented by 
endless reincarnations. 

GAUTAMA BUDDHAS EARLY LIFE 

The great majority of Asian Buddhists accept the reality 
of Gautama Buddha and see little value in establishing 
more accurate details. Buddha’s teachings were passed 
from monk to apprentice orally for some centuries, so 
it is possible for some errors to have entered into the 
canon. The only source of contention about historical 
details has been the dispute over the dates of Gautama 
Buddha’s life, which are generally taken to be c. 563-483 
b.c.e., but are believed to be c. 448-368 b.c.e. in Japan. 

He was born into a high social position as a member 
of the Kshatriya, or warrior class, and his parents were 
royalty. His mother, Mahamaya, while carrying Guata- 
ma is said to have dreamt that the child would turn out 
to be either a universal ruler or a Buddha, depending 
on whether he remained at home or wandered abroad. 
Mahamaya visited her parents in the last month of her 


pregnancy and, while passing through Lumbini Park, 
gave birth. A guru of the king attended the child and 
then proclaimed the Buddhahood as the child’s destiny. 

On the child’s naming day, five days after birth, 108 
Brahmans attended to predict the future and also to 
worship the baby, as his father and guru had already 
done. He was then named Siddhartha, meaning “One 
Who Has Achieved His Goal.” Two days after that 
Mahamaya died, and Gautama was raised by his father 
Suddhodana’s second wife, known as Mahapajapati 
Gotami. The family lived in Gautama, and the name 
was taken by Buddha as a personal designation, even 
though it was never his own name. 

As a child, Gautama Buddha was pampered by 
his father and lived a life of luxury, in part because his 
father was reluctant to permit the boy to take up his 
destiny by wandering the world and preferred him to 
remain close by and become a universal, temporal ruler. 
Gautama was greatly interested in spiritual issues and 
at the age of seven was found in a jhani trance. This 
incident formed the basis of one of Buddha’s early ser¬ 
mons. Even though Guatama married the princess Yas- 
odhara at the age of 16, his interest toward the spiritual 
and the ascetic never waned, although his marriage is 
believed to have been successful. 

BUDDHA’S GREAT RENUNCIATION 

This peaceful life continued until the age of 29 when, 
traveling the countryside in the company of his chari¬ 
oteer, he encountered a sick man, a decrepit and aged 
man, and finally a corpse. In a fourth encounter, he 
observed a yellow-robed man going about his business 
with an air of serenity. This coincided with the birth 
of Gautama’s son, whom he named Rahula (fetters), 
and he became determined to discover the secret by 
which the yellow-robed man was able to travel about 
the world apparently happily in the face of such misery. 
This epiphanic event is referred to as the Four Great 
Signs. Buddha left his wife and son to travel the world 
to try to attain detachment from the suffering of the 
world. This act is known as the Great Renunciation, 
which refers to Buddha’s rejection of all his family, his 
previous worldly possessions, and ties. 

Gautama wandered south into India and received 
teaching from a number of scholars. One of these was 
Alara Kalama, under whose tutelage Gautama achieved 
the mystical state known as the sphere of nothing, which 
he later recorded in one of his suttas. This achievement 
was a significant one in spiritual terms, but the Buddha 
wanted to extend his learning until he was able to reach 
the ultimate state of nirvana, total enlightenment. Conse- 
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quently, he left his teacher and wandered further. During 
the next years Buddha found a peaceful environment at 
Uruvela and settled there to search for the truth. Five 
ascetics joined him, wishing to learn from him. 

Gautama sought enlightenment through the extreme 
application of asceticism. He spoke of this time, later, as 
one in which extreme fasting made his bones protrude 
through his skin, while also facing the travails of other 
forms of self-mortification. Asceticism had long been 
an important strand of Indian religious thought. How¬ 
ever, it can be divisive in society because the number of 
people who are able to participate is necessarily limited, 
while others, especially women, are obliged to continue 
domestic duties to make sure that society as a whole 
can continue to function. 

When Buddha ultimately rejected asceticism, he ef¬ 
fectively ensured that Buddhism could inspire all mem¬ 
bers of society. Buddha’s retreat from extreme asceti¬ 
cism disappointed at least some of his early followers. 
However, the path of moderation in all things became a 
central part of Buddhist teachings. Buddha rejected the 
course that had left him so weak that on one occasion he 
fainted and was believed to be dead. Afterward he ate 
according to a healthy regimen and also took care of his 
bodily health. 

BUDDHA AND THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS 

Gautama entered a more productive search for enlight¬ 
enment and eventually reached his goal. One morning 
he sat under a bodhi tree and resolved not to leave his 
position until he reached nirvana. It is recorded that this 
search involved a lengthy and difficult battle with the 
evil spirit Mara and his many minions. The Jatakas are 
the scriptures that describe Buddha’s previous lives prior 
to the incarnation in which he finally reached nirvana. 
They record the many virtuous works that Gautama 
Buddha completed, which meant that he accumulated 
many virtues that were transferred to him in his battle 
with Mara. They included the great virtues, or parami- 
tas , which include patience, diligence, meditation, and 
transcendent wisdom. Buddha subsequently taught 
these to his followers. 

Armed with the paramitas, Gautama Buddha was 
able to resist the evil one, and by demonstrating close un¬ 
derstanding of Mara’s armies and weapons he was able to 
defeat them. This enabled him to concentrate on the Four 
Noble Truths, which are that existence is suffering, which 
is caused by the nature of desire for impermanent things 
of the universe, that the suffering can be defeated never¬ 
theless, and that it is the noble eightfold path which pro¬ 
vides the means by which that victory can be achieved. 


The path requires right thinking, doing, speaking, 
and understanding. People should at all times be mind¬ 
ful of the existence of other people and things of the 
world and avoid committing any offense against the 
path toward nirvana, while also not hindering others 
from their own paths. These realizations enabled Gau¬ 
tama Buddha to achieve enlightenment under the bodhi 
tree when he was 35 years old. 

DISCIPLES AND THE SPREAD OF BUDDHISM 

Having reached nirvana, Buddha spent several more 
weeks under the bodhi tree contemplating additional as¬ 
pects of the universe and of philosophy. He was persuaded 
to undertake a life of teaching and instruction, in part as 
a result of the intervention of the divine Sahampati. Bud¬ 
dha was initially reluctant to leave his position, but he 
acquiesced and then sought to convert others, including 
those ascetics who had previously rejected his teachings. 

The five ascetics embraced Buddha’s teachings and 
became disciples of his: They were the first monks, and 
their conversion marks the beginnings of the sangha, the 
monkhood that supports Buddhism and has come to be 
part of the triple gems that underlie a Buddhist society. 
Buddhism is now followed in most countries of eastern 
Asia, particularly in Japan, Korea, China, Thailand, and 
mainland Southeast Asia, and also in countries that have 
been Islamized. In the modern age Buddhism has spread 
to Western countries as well. 

The early disciples also had the opportunity to 
achieve enlightenment. Buddha joined them by traveling 
and seeking out those who would listen to his message. 
As was customary for those who had become enlight¬ 
ened, he accepted charity and food from people. When 
he returned to his hometown, his father was unhappy 
with the path that his son had chosen but relented his 
initial resistance, and peace was made. Many members 
of the palace were converted, and several of his family 
members were ordained into the sangha. Buddha was 
invited to the capital of the Kosala kingdom, where its 
ruler built a monastery for him. Buddha also attracted 
enemies. Among the many different religious beliefs of 
northern India, some were unhappy with the success of 
the Buddha’s teachings and sought to challenge his au¬ 
thenticity. However, the success of conversions greatly 
outweighed those of any religious opposition. 

By the age of 80 Buddha had presided over the cre¬ 
ation of an efficient sangha and could contemplate a 
growing number of followers. He undertook his last 
journey accompanied by a small number of followers. 
Wherever he went, the Buddha lived simply, accept¬ 
ing the charity of people and speaking to them about 
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the path to enlightenment. In the village of Beluva he 
became seriously ill. He recovered from the immediate 
illness, although was still in a frail condition. Knowing 
that his end was near, Gautama Buddha announced 
that he planned to die after three months and set about 
arranging his last affairs and his final messages for his 
disciples. When all this had been achieved, he died. 

See also Buddhism in China; Buddhist councils; 
Kanishka. 

Further reading: Akira, Hirakawa. A History of Indian 
Buddhism: From Sakyamuni to Early Mahayana. Edited 
and translated by Paul Groner. Honolulu, HI: University of 
Hawaii Press, 1990; Armstrong, Karen. Buddha. New York: 
Penguin, 2004; Singh, Iqbal. Gautama Buddha. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1997. 

John Walsh 

Georgia, ancient 

Ancient Georgia (in Kartvelian called Sakartvelo, “the 
land of the Kartlians,” and in Greek and Latin, Iberia) 
refers to the mountainous region in the South Caucasus 
that includes the heartland of the Kartvelians as well as 
of the related Svan, Laz, and Mingrelians. Along with 
Albania to the east and Cholchis in the west, Iberia was 
the center of Christian political and ecclesiastical influ¬ 
ence in the region until the Arab conquest in the seventh 
century c.E. The Arabic name for the region, Kurj, is 
the source of the English Georgia. The ancient Kartve¬ 
lian capital, Mtskheta, became the seat of the Georgian 
patriarch after King Vakhtang Gorgasali (c. 446-510 
c.E.) united Iberia/Sakartvelo with Cholcis and Alba¬ 
nia. The church of Georgia remained nominally depen¬ 
dent on the more ancient church of Antioch until the 
Crusades cut off contact between Antioch and Georgia 
in the 12th century. This separation then allowed the 
Georgian Orthodox Church to develop on its own. It 
chooses its own patriarch, who since the sixth century 
has resided in Tbilisi, the capital of Georgia since the 
Arab conquest. There are two traditions concerning the 
conversion of Georgia. The virgin missionary Nino ar¬ 
rived perhaps from Asia Minor and according to some 
sources converted King Mirian, establishing the second 
oldest Christian kingdom after Armenia. A second tra¬ 
dition relates that the apostle Andrew established the 
first diocese of Georgia. This second tradition is attested 
later than that of Nino and becomes significant in Geor¬ 
gian sources only around the time that the church of 


Georgia established itself as an independent church in 
the 12th century. 

In the Christological controversies of the fifth cen¬ 
tury the church of Georgia, like the ancient church of 
Armenia, rejected the decisions of the Council of Chal- 
cedon (451) and remained faithful to a strict interpreta¬ 
tion of Cyril of Alexandria’s Christological formula 
of “one incarnate nature of the Logos.” The Georgian 
and Armenian bishops condemned the Council of Chal- 
cedon at the Council of Dvin in 553. In the early seventh 
century, under pressure to form a military and political 
alliance with the Byzantines, the Georgian church, led 
by Patriarch Kyrion II, embraced the Chalcedonian defi¬ 
nition, and the Armenian church excommunicated the 
Georgians at the Council of Dvin in 606. 

Kartveli, the language of Georgian classical litera¬ 
ture, was first committed to writing in the first half of 
the fifth century. The Georgian versions of the Chris¬ 
tian Bible are important witnesses for the search for 
the earliest biblical texts. Georgian monasticism ex¬ 
erted considerable influence on Christian monasticism, 
with monasteries established in Palestine by the fifth 
century and on Mt. Athos later on in the 10th cen¬ 
tury. Peter the Iberian, a Georgian prince and later the 
anti-Chalcedonian bishop of Maiuma, Gaza, and rela¬ 
tives of his are among the earliest and best-documented 
founders and promoters of Georgian monastic and 
pilgrim activity in Jerusalem and the nearby desert re¬ 
gions. One of Peter’s establishments was a hostel near 
David’s Tower in Jerusalem to care for pilgrims to the 
holy sites. The Monastery of the Holy Cross in Jerusa¬ 
lem was an important center of Georgian monasticism 
in the Holy Land. In Georgia monasticism is closely as¬ 
sociated with the “Thirteen Saints,” 13 Syrian monks 
who, according to tradition, were responsible for in¬ 
troducing cenobitic (communal) monasticism into the 
Georgian homeland. 

See also Christianity, early; Ephesus and Chalcedon, 
Councils of; Greek Church; Latin Church; Oriental 
Orthodox Churches; Syriac culture and church; 
Turabdin. 

Further reading: Braund, David. Georgia in Antiquity: A 
History of Colchis and Transcaucasian Iberia, 550 BC-AD 
562. Oxford: Clarendon Press; and Oxford and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1994; Lang, David Marshall. The 
Georgians. Ancient Peoples and Places. New York: Praeger, 
1966; Mepisashvili, Rusudan. The Arts of Ancient Georgia. 
Trans, by Alisa Jaffa. London: Thames and Hudson, 1979. 
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Gilgamesh 

(third millenium b.c.e.) king and mythical hero 

Gilgamesh (meaning “the old man is now a young man”) 
is perhaps the greatest hero in ancient Near Eastern liter¬ 
ature. The story of this hero is based on a legendary king 
of the same name who ruled the Mesopotamian city of 
Uruk sometime between 2700 and 2600 b.c.e. The name 
of Gilgamesh appears on the famous Sumerian King List, 
which dates to the late third millennium b.c.e. Later 
kings viewed Gilgamesh with great respect; some consid¬ 
ered him as their personal god. As of yet, no inscriptions 
have been found that can be attributed to him. 

The Epic of Gilgamesh is the heroic tale of this leg¬ 
endary king. It is a compilation of various preexisting 
stories, some of which circulated as early as the Ur III 
dynasty in Sumer (c. 2100-2000 b.c.e.). There are two 
versions of this epic, the first of which is the Old Baby¬ 
lonian version. This version dates to the second mil¬ 
lennium b.c.e. and lacks the prologue and the famous 
flood story. The second is the standard version, which 
was discovered in Nineveh at the royal library of the 
seventh-century b.c.e. king Ashurbanipal of Assyria. 
Tradition states that a master scribe and incantation 
priest by the name of Sin-leqe-unnini was the author. 
This version has been found in a variety of areas rang¬ 
ing from Palestine and Syria to modern-day Turkey, in 
addition to Mesopotamia. There is also evidence that it 
was included in school writing exercises. 

Cylinder seals and statues depict a powerful hero 
grappling with wild animals, which scholars refer to as 
the “Gilgamesh figure,” though there is no written evi¬ 
dence to connect Gilgamesh with the hero as depicted. 
Some examples of this picture occur at times before the 
historical Gilgamesh ruled the city of Uruk. It is pos¬ 
sible that this figure was connected with Gilgamesh at 
some point in Mesopotamian history. It is also possible 
that this heroic figure was connected with other Sume¬ 
rian deities in extreme antiquity. 

As the epic opens, Gilgamesh is described as a ty¬ 
rant. He forces the male citizens to complete his build¬ 
ing projects while taking the young women for himself 
to satisfy his sexual desires. So oppressive is the reign 
of Gilgamesh that the people of the city cry out to the 
gods to give them relief. In response the gods create En- 
kidu, a being who is part man, part animal to challenge 
Gilgamesh. After engaging in battle and finding them¬ 
selves to be near equals, the two become fast friends and 
adventuring heroes. On their first adventure together 
they slay a giant named Humbaba (Huwawa), who is 
the guardian of a great cedar forest. After returning to 


Uruk, Gilgamesh is approached by the goddess Ishtar, 
who wants the hero to become her lover. He refuses her 
advances, which infuriates the goddess. She asks An, the 
father of the gods, to send the monstrous Bull of Heaven 
to destroy the heroes. After the monster kills hundreds 
of young men from the city, Enkidu seizes it by the tail, 
while Gilgamesh plunges a sword into its neck, killing it. 

After the Bull of Heaven is dead, Enkidu has a dream 
in which the council of the gods meets to decide which 
of the heroes should die for the killing of Humbaba and 
the Bull of Heaven. They eventually decide on Enkidu, 
who dies after suffering an illness that lasts for seven 
days. Grief stricken, Gilgamesh reflects on his own 
mortality and decides to search for the secret of eternal 
life. Gilgamesh hears that a man named Utnapishtim 
was granted eternal life by the gods. Utnapishtim had 
survived a great flood that destroyed humanity, after 
which he was granted eternal life by the gods. After Gil¬ 
gamesh finds this man, Utnapishtim tells him that he 
cannot have eternal life in the same way. Utnapishtim 
tells Gilgamesh of a certain plant that has the ability 
to make the old young again, and Gilgamesh leaves to 
find this plant. After discovering it, Gilgamesh decides 
to bathe in a pool after his long journey. While he is 
bathing, a snake comes along and devours the plant, 
which is an etiological myth explaining why snakes 
shed their skins. 

The hero returns home to his city of Uruk sadder 
but wiser. He realizes that the only way a person can 
achieve immortality is by accomplishing great works 
that will outlive him in future generations. He looks 
around his city and sees the mighty walls he has built 
and is satisfied. If fame is a measure of immortality, 
then one might argue that Gilgamesh actually achieved 
it. This outlook is similar to the heroic outlook found in 
the Homeric epics and in the Greek mythology and 
pantheon. There is a 12th tablet, though it contains 
stories that do not quite fit with the rest of the epic. In 
this tablet Enkidu is still alive. Gilgamesh accidentally 
drops two items down a hole, which leads to the under¬ 
world. Enkidu goes to fetch the items but discovers that 
he cannot return to the land of the living. The Epic of 
Gilgamesh is famous for its inclusion of the flood story, 
which resembles the one in Genesis of the Jewish scrip¬ 
tures. The Old Babylonian version, however, did not 
contain the flood, suggesting that it was not originally 
associated with Gilgamesh. The flood story existed in 
several forms in Mesopotamia including an Akkadian 
work entitled The Atrahasis Epic. 

See also Akkad; Babylon, early period; Fertile 
Crescent; scribes. 
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Dewayne Bryant 

Gnosticism 

See Christian Dualism. 

Gracchi 

(second century b.c.e.) Roman politicians 

The brothers Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus (163-133 
b.c.e.) and Gaius Sempronius Gracchus (154-121 b.c.e.) 
were Roman politicians who tried to wrest power from 
the oligarchy that dominated the Roman Republic. Both 
were to introduce reforms aimed at giving more power 
to the “common man,” and political enemies killed them 
both. The Gracchi brothers came from one of the no¬ 
ble families of Rome. Their great-grandfather Tiberius 
Gracchus had been consul in 238 b.c.e.; a great-uncle, 
also called Tiberius Gracchus, was consul in 215 and 
213 b.c.e.; and their father, also called Tiberius Grac¬ 
chus, was consul in 177 and 163 b.c.e. In addition, their 
mother, Cornelia, was the daughter of Publius Scipio 
“Africanus,” the general who defeated the Carthaginian 
general Hannibal at the Battle of Zama in 202 b.c.e., 
ensuring Roman domination of the Mediterranean Sea. 

In a story told by Plutarch, the father of the two 
Gracchi brothers, an elderly man with a young wife, 
found two snakes on his bed. Seeking advice from 
priests, he was told that if he killed the male snake, he 
would die, whereas if he killed the female snake, his 
wife would die. He was not allowed to kill them both 
or to let them both go free. Deeply attached to his wife, 
the elderly politician killed the male one and died soon 
afterward, leaving his widow to bring up the 12 chil¬ 
dren. Only three of them survived adolescence—the two 
brothers Tiberius and Gaius, and a sister, Sempronia. 

Tiberius, the older of the two surviving brothers, 
was described by his biographer Plutarch as “gentle 
and composed,” and he spoke in a “decorous tone.” 
With his background and upbringing it was only natu¬ 
ral that he would enter the political scene. In order to 
hold office in the Roman Republic it was obligatory 
for a man to have served in the army or navy for 10 


years. Tiberius Gracchus entered the military early and 
served at Carthage under his cousin Scipio Aemilianus 
(who was also the husband of his sister, Sempronia). He 
was then a quaestor in Spain in 137 b.c.e. under Gaius 
Hostilius Mancinus. Soon after this Tiberius Gracchus 
entered Roman politics. 

Tiberius Gracchus, elected tribune in 133 b.c.e., 
had a political platform by which he would reallocate 
government land and also enforce an old law that re¬ 
stricted the holding of arable land to a maximum of 500 
iugera (about 335 acres) per person. There would then 
be a commission that would confiscate land from peo¬ 
ple who had holdings in excess of the law and hand it 
over in small parcels of land to army veterans and other 
loyal subjects. This would increase the agricultural base 
of the economy, reduce the “drift” of people moving to 
the cities, and help alleviate any possible food shortages. 
Furthermore, it would massively increase the number of 
Roman citizens in the countryside dominated by slaves 
(making a slave revolt a very real concern), and the rural 
population could also provide sons for Rome’s armies— 
city dwellers being more reluctant to enlist. 

As this would involve breaking up large estates that 
had sprung up on government land, the idea was hated 
by many of the senators whose families owned these es¬ 
tates. The idea raised by Gracchus was not entirely new, 
but he was the first member of the elite to try to push it 
through and make it law. Some have seen this action as 
a cynical one to entice large numbers of people to vote 
for him and repopulate with his supporters areas where 
some of the small tribes lived. Others have viewed it as 
an economic necessity to provide a food supply for a 
burgeoning city. Many writers have hailed it as a pro¬ 
cess of land reform and referred to Tiberius Gracchus 
and his brother as protocommunists. 

It was abundantly clear that the Senate would not 
support any new law that would reduce their landown- 
ership, wealth, and power, and opponents of Tiberius 
Gracchus rallied their forces. However, Tiberius offered 
as a compromise that each child could hold an addi¬ 
tional 250 iugera. The senators flatly refused to con¬ 
sider this. As a result, Tiberius Gracchus decided not to 
put the matter to the Senate for debate but to put the 
bill for the new law to a people’s assembly. This was 
not illegal but broke some traditions going back several 
centuries by which the Senate could deliberate in the 
same way as U.S. congressional committees work. 

The move to take the bill to the People’s Assembly 
was vetoed by Marcus Octavius, one of the tribunes. Ti¬ 
berius Gracchus then resubmitted it, and Octavius again 
vetoed it. This second veto was unprecedented and went 
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against the legal customs of the period, and to get it to 
the People’s Assembly, Tiberius Gracchus had Octavius 
removed from office, which was also unprecedented. The 
bill became law, and redistribution began with the broth¬ 
er of Tiberius, Gaius, and also his father-in-law elected to 
the commission that oversaw the redistribution. 

At that point a quite separate scandal emerged. 
King Attalus III of Pergamum in modern-day Turkey 
died. He had probably been staying with the Grac¬ 
chus family, and in his will the king left his estate to 
Rome. Tiberius Gracchus proposed acceptance of this, 
the Senate having the traditional right to foreign policy 
matters. Tiberius planned to distribute the property to 
Roman citizens, especially his supporters and the new 
landowners. Plans were made to bring charges against 
Tiberius Gracchus, and to escape conviction he decided 
to seek reelection as tribune. Immediately his enemies 
claimed that he was trying to become a dictator. With 
accusations of tyranny leveled against Tiberius Grac¬ 
chus, many of his political allies deserted him. 

Publius Cornelius Scipio Nasica Serapio, a former 
consul and at that time the ponitfex maximus, and a 
few other senators, gathered together a large mob of 
supporters with the mission of “saving the Republic.” 
Serapio was a third cousin of Tiberius Gracchus but 
was also married to his mother’s sister, making him an 
uncle. Family ties, however, counted for nothing as the 
mob turned on Tiberius Gracchus on the Capitol. Ti¬ 
berius Gracchus was beaten to death and his body flung 
into the Tiber River. Many of his supporters were also 
clubbed to death on the spot or died of their wounds. 
Publius Popillis Laenas became consul in 132 b.c.e. 

The death of Tiberius Gracchus is highlighted as the 
first time in the Roman Republic that a political dispute 
had led to the murder of one of the major politicians of 
the period. Tiberius Gracchus had certainly been very 
popular with many people, including much of the elite, 
but the fear of him becoming a tyrant led to the revolt. 

The younger brother of Tiberius Gracchus, Gaius 
Gracchus, had emerged on the political scene as a mem¬ 
ber of the land commission established in 133 b.c.e. He 
served as a quaestor in Sardinia. Gaius Gracchus set 
about rehabilitating the memory of his brother, punishing 
those who worked against him and introducing security 
measures to ensure he did not suffer the same fate. That 
done, he set about starting land redistribution again. Fur¬ 
thermore, he tried to establish colonies overseas, includ¬ 
ing one in Carthage, which would serve as loyal bases of 
Roman citizens in times of emergency. Gaius Gracchus 
was anxious to ensure that corn continued to be sold in 
Rome at subsidized prices, ensuring better public services 


in Rome, and regulating army service. He was also eager 
to reduce the administrative decision-making ability of 
the Senate. 

He proposed making all Latins and people from 
Latin states allied to Rome Roman citizens. This would, 
on the one hand, allow them the protection of Roman 
magistrates but would also make far more people eli¬ 
gible for land in the redistribution. His opponents were 
divided, and one, Gaius Fannius, whom Gaius Grac¬ 
chus had supported as consul, rejected the ideas. Mar¬ 
cus Livius Drusus, on the other hand, suggested an even 
more radical policy involving the land in all colonies, 
almost in an attempt to “outbid” Gaius Gracchus. The 
bill to introduce these reforms was rejected, and Gai¬ 
us Gracchus was not reelected. In 121 b.c.e. he and 
his key supporter Fulvius Flaccus decided to stage an 
armed insurrection, but the Senate issued a declaration 
of emergency powers. Flaccus was murdered, but Gaius 
Gracchus was able to escape with a trusted servant. As 
the two were cornered, Gaius Gracchus had his servant 
kill him, before his servant committed suicide. About 
1,000 men who had supported him were arrested and 
executed, with their estates confiscated. 

The deaths of Tiberius Gracchus and Gaius Grac¬ 
chus were said to mark the start of the Roman revolu¬ 
tion, during which the power of the Roman Republic’s 
elite was challenged and finally ended. 

See also Rome: buildings, engineers; Rome: decline 

AND FALL; ROME: GOVERNMENT. 
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Justin Corfield 

Great Wall of China 

Beginning in 324 b.c.e. three northern Chinese states 
with nomadic neighbors—Qin (Ch’in), Zhao (Chao), 
and Yan (Yen)—began to build defensive walls. After 
Qin unified China in 221 b.c.e. the first emperor or¬ 
dered his most able general, Meng Tian (Meng T’ien), 
to connect these existing walls and extend them to form 
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a unified system of defense. The result is the Great Wall 
of China. 

For 10 years beginning in 221 b.c.e. Meng Tian 
commanded a force of 300,000 men (soldiers, convicts, 
and corvee laborers), who simultaneously campaigned 
against the Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu) and other no¬ 
mads and built the wall. There is no detailed informa¬ 
tion about the project. The great historian Sima Qian 
(Ssu-ma Ch’ien) wrote this account in The Historical 
Records: “He [Meng TianJ... built a Great Wall, con¬ 
structing its defiles and passes in accordance with the 
configurations of the terrain. It started at Lin-t’ao and 
extended to Liao-tung, reaching a distance of more than 
a myriad li. After crossing the [Yellow] River, it wound 
northward, touching the Yang mountains.” 

Controversy remains over the length of the Qin wall. 
Sima Qian used the word wan, which translates as “ten 
thousand” or “myriad” in English; myriad was often 
used to designate a large but not precise number. Regard¬ 
less of its precise length, the logistics for its building was 
daunting, far more so than building a pyramid, because 
the wall advances and so the supply line is always chang¬ 
ing. Moreover, it extends over mountains and semideserts 


where the local population was sparse and the weather 
inclement. A vast army of support personnel was also 
involved, and death among the workers must have been 
high. Legends that the bodies of the dead were used as 
wall fillers have proved untrue from excavations; how¬ 
ever, they reflect the resentment the relentless demand for 
labor for the project created. Unlike the Ming wall built 
almost 2,000 years later of rocks and large fired bricks, 
the Qin wall was made of tamped earth from local mate¬ 
rials. The completed wall stretched from Gansu (Kansu) 
in the west to north of Pyongyang in present-day North 
Korea. The building of the wall and earlier Qin defeat of 
the Xiongnu also had the unintended result of solidify¬ 
ing and unifying the various Xiongnu tribes under their 
leader Maotun (Mao-t’un) in 209 b.c.e. 

The fall of Qin in 206 b.c.e. resulted in neglect in 
China’s northern defenses and Xiongnu incursions, 
which the first Han emperor Gaozu (Liu Bang) was un¬ 
able to check. After defeat by Maotun in a major battle 
in 200 b.c.e., Han and Xiongnu made peace under the 
Heqin (Ho-chin) Treaty, which made the Great Wall their 
boundary. Appeasement of the Xiongnu ended in 133 
b.c.e. with major Han campaigns that ultimately broke 
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up the Xiongnu confederacy and led to Han expansion 
to the northwest. The Great Wall was extended across 
the Gansu Corridor to Yumenguan (Yu-men Kuan), with 
forts and frontier posts along the way. Military colonists 
guarded these posts, growing food, supplying provisions 
for government missions, and safeguarding horse stud 
farms for the cavalry. Many of the ruined Han forts and 
outposts remain to show the cost of the Pax Sinica that 
the Han created and that the Great Wall safeguarded. 

See also Qin (Ch’in) dynasty; Han dynasty. 
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Greek Church 

As cultural and political differences emerged between 
the Eastern and Western Roman Empire, Christians 
also found themselves drifting away from a simple unity 
based on its primitive origins. When Constantine the 
Great established a new capital on the European side 
of present-day Turkey in 325 c.e., it began a paradigm 
shift for citizens of the empire: The Roman Empire was 
no longer centered in Italy but in Constantinople. This 
realization began to dawn upon the Christians who were 
increasingly running the empire. Thus began a sense of 
the Greek Church, for Constantinople spoke Greek and 
reflected a different approach to running the empire than 
the Latin and imperial administration of Rome. 

Nonetheless, it is better to locate the East-West split 
in Christianity in the latter half of the first millennium 
C.E. than the first half. The early church was primarily 
unaware of regionalization for the first five centuries. 
In fact, the Council of Chalcedon (451) organized the 
hundreds of bishoprics of the empire not by a Greek 
Church v. a Latin Church but simply by its recogni¬ 
tion of historical prestige and dependency. There were 
five spheres of influence among early Christians and 
so five patriarchates: Rome, Constantinople, Alexan¬ 
dria, Antioch, and Jerusalem—and precisely in this or¬ 
der were they prioritized. Rome was always given pride 
of place among them, perhaps because it was the des¬ 


tination for Paul, the city of martyrdom for Peter, and 
the home of the caesars. Ironically enough, it was the 
church of Rome that always provided a defense of the 
“orthodox” position for Christians of the East in the 
early centuries of the faith. 

There were always disputes among the bishops, but 
in the first half of the millennium Latin-speaking Rome 
and Greek-speaking Constantinople were not the dispu¬ 
tants. The patriarch of Rome, called the pope because 
of his “papa” stature, had jurisdiction not only over the 
Latin-speaking Western Roman Empire but over parts 
of the Greek-speaking East, even over Greece itself. The 
Eastern Roman Empire had a collage of languages among 
its Christian citizens, including Coptic in Alexandria and 
Syriac in Antioch and Jerusalem. The emperors tried to 
impose unity among them all, but the Oriental Or¬ 
thodox Churches of the Middle East were considered 
inferior partners in the empire. This second-rate status 
eventually influenced them to form their own churches. 

By the time of Justinian I, the word orthodox was 
used to describe correct ( orthos ) belief (doxos) in official 
church teaching on the doctrines of the Trinitarian nature 
of God and the divine nature of Jesus (Christ) of Naza¬ 
reth in the face of heretical positions. It was not used to 
differentiate the Greek (Orthodox) Church from the Latin 
(Catholic) Church. This nuance of the Greek Church arose 
around the eighth or ninth century. An early challenge to 
unity between Rome and Constantinople occurred when 
John the Faster proclaimed himself as the “ecumenical 
patriarch” of Constantinople (582-595). This title may 
have been a challenge to the pope’s authority. 

More significant for the prestige of both patriarch¬ 
ates were external factors like the Muslim invasions of 
Byzantine lands in the 600s C.E., and the consolidation 
of the Frankish tribes as the Holy Roman Empire (or 
Empire of the West) under Charlemagne. 

The Greek Church always gave a special role to the 
emperor to mediate disputes and to summon councils 
for the sake of unity, an idea that modern historians call 
Caesaropapacy. The Latin Church, on the other hand, 
allowed its patriarch the pope to be more independent 
from secular authorities and to resolve disputes by him¬ 
self. Other small and divergent practices were goads in 
the process: Greeks allowed married men to become 
priests; the Latins increasingly sought celibates as 
priests; Greeks took communion with leavened bread, 
the Latins with unleavened bread; Greeks celebrated the 
same religious feasts as the Latins, but according to a 
different calendar. Oftentimes the two churches worked 
out agreements of toleration for their differences, but 
two issues hastened the day of divorce. 
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First, the Byzantine emperor Leo banned the use of 
certain religious images, a policy called iconoclasm. While 
large numbers of Greek Church members opposed this 
decree, the pope summarily rejected it and was punished 
with the forfeiture of his lands in the Greek-speaking 
world to the ecumenical patriarch of Constantinople. 
Even when the Greek Church resoundingly repudiated 
iconoclasm in the Second Council of Nicaea (787 c.e.), 
the pope did not receive his lands back. 

Second, the resolution of the iconoclastic contro¬ 
versy so invigorated the Greek Church that it began to 
expand its presence in the Slavic world. It sent out the 
great missionaries Cyril of Alexandria and Methodius 
to spread the faith in Bulgaria and Moravia. They great¬ 
ly innovated religious customs of the church so that the 
Slavs could more easily accept Christianity. For example, 
they allowed the use of native languages in their religious 
services and writings instead of requiring traditional 
Greek, and they even concocted an alphabet that served 
this end. The pope refused to recognize the jurisdiction of 
the ecumenical patriarch over these new mission fields. A 
compromise was worked out, but significant damage was 
done to the relationship between the two leaders. 

With the tension already present for two centuries, 
it did not take much to cause the two churches to divide 
in an official and structural way in 1054. The issue in 
fact was quite minor: the use of unleavened bread in 
the Eucharist by the Catholics mentioned above, toler¬ 
ated for centuries, now was exacerbated into a gaping 
chasm. The patriarch and the pope mutually excom¬ 
municated each other. When Constantinople acted, its 
dependent mission lands sided with her; thus, the West 
found itself cut off from the Bulgarian, Serbian, and 
Russian churches, along with “Orthodox” Christians 
from Egypt and Syria. Now the Greek Church really 
became a separate institution, the Orthodox Church. 

At first, most in the East and the West thought that 
the split would be temporary, just like other quarrels in 
the previous 300 years. The irreparability of the rupture, 
however, became apparent when crusaders invaded and 
sacked Constantinople in 1204 (called “the Rape of 
Constantinople”). The invaders stole cultural treasures, 
replaced Orthodox with Catholic bishops, and elevated 
a Latin bishop as the patriarch of Constantinople. Only 
Serbia and Bulgaria recognized this change in hierarchy, 
while the rest of the Orthodox world submitted to the 
Greek ecumenical patriarch in exile. 

The bad blood spoiled any hope for reconciliation, 
though later efforts at the Council of Lyon (1274) and 
Council of Florence (1438-45) were made. As the Greek 
civilization weakened before the Muslim invaders, Or¬ 


thodox and Catholic overtures were made to soften the 
mutual excommunications. But always the rank-and- 
file members objected and agreements collapsed. The 
prevailing bitterness was so poisonous that the Ortho¬ 
dox members preferred to live under the Muslims than 
submit to the Catholics. 

Under the Ottoman Muslims the sultan imposed 
the ecumenical patriarch as the spokesperson for all the 
Orthodox Christians in their empire. Through the com- 
partmentalization of the Christians, the Ottomans could 
keep control of the church and enforce their bureau¬ 
cratic standards. The Greek Church was too independent 
to embrace such uniformity. As nationalism took hold 
in the Balkans and elsewhere, self-governing national 
Orthodox churches spun off, until finally the Ottomans 
were themselves expelled in the 20th century and the re¬ 
sentments of national Orthodox churches toward Con¬ 
stantinople were exposed. 

Prophetic leadership for the Greek Church tended 
to come from its monastic base, especially from Mt. 
Athos. Top-down leadership rarely worked for the ecu¬ 
menical patriarch in the same way as it did for the pope. 
Central directives were issued primarily through synods 
and councils. The monks brought a form of mysticism 
into the Greek Church that pervaded many of its devo¬ 
tions, theologies, and art forms. Monasteries had few 
institutionalized controls but functioned under spiritual 
masters known as abbots. In contrast, the Latin Church 
was influenced by the intellectual development of west¬ 
ern Europe. It had to give logical explanations and ra¬ 
tional tests for many of its doctrines, and monasteries 
were not given the central role in the spiritual guidance 
of the church. Neither pope nor bishop nor monastery 
was spared the pastoral reforms that wrenched the 
whole Latin Church in later centuries. 

See also Constantinople; Ephesus and Chalcedon, 
Councils of; Oriental Orthodox Churches. 
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Mark F. Whitters 

Greek city-states 

The ancient Greeks revered the city-state, or polis, as 
something special, precious, and particularly their own. 
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The city-state distinguished their culture and provided 
a vehicle for their social and economic interactions. The 
great philosopher Aristotle regarded it as the only 
suitable living arrangement. Moreover, the Greeks be¬ 
lieved that the polis distinguished Hellenics from other 
peoples whom they thought barbarian. The polis was 
more than a city-state; it was also a place of gathering, 
conversation, political evolution, civic pride, and artis¬ 
tic achievement. 

The roots of the polis lie in the aftermath of the 
Greek Dark Ages (1100-800 b.c.e.), which set in after 
the destruction of Mycenaeaen civilization. This time 
was referred to as the Homeric age, since it is thought 
that the events recounted in the Iliad took place then. 
By the end of the Dark Ages, migrations, particularly 
by a people referred to as the Dorians had changed the 
demographic landscape of Greece from the population 
of a large empire to lesser numbers of individuals living 
in smaller political units thanks to the creation of the 
polis. The Dorians came not as a mass migration but 
in small groups. Thus Greece became the home of the 
polis with many of them developing, large and small, 
throughout the country. In addition, the nature of the 
Greek countryside, rocky and divided by mountains, 
encouraged settlement in smaller numbers. 

The polis usually included a fortress called the 
acropolis, on an elevation, and an agora, or market. The 
population lived in the houses and farms surrounding 
this area and could vary greatly in size. Some were large 
like Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Corinth, while others 
were extremely small. All seemed to have a strong sense 
of identity and patriotism; each might have their own 
god or goddess. Some, like Sparta, became land pow¬ 
ers, while others, like Athens, depended on their navy. 
In addition, it was common for city-states to establish 
colonies in such places as Italy, France, and even Russia. 
Political arrangements differed among the poleis and in 
many cases the form of government would change over 
time. At the outset many of them had kings and some 
continued in this manner. 

Many city-states evolved from a monarchy, aristoc¬ 
racy, or oligarchy (the rule of the few) to a plutocracy 
(the rule of the wealthy), a tyranny (the rule of one), 
or a democracy (the rule of the people). In many poleis 
a sense of participation arose, but women, slaves, and 
resident aliens were excluded from the political process. 
The polis was also an artistic center. Two poleis stand 
out as examples of the various ways in which the city- 
state might develop. Sparta was the warrior society in 
which all institutions were dedicated to that end, and 
Athens was the open society, whose hallmark was the 


freedom and individualism of its citizens. Sparta was the 
major power in the Peloponnese. It reduced the native 
population to state slavery ( helots ) and after a danger¬ 
ous rebellion created a fortress state under the guidance 
of Lycurgus. Spartan male citizens were trained for war, 
taken away from their mothers and taught by the state. 
Given physical exercise and martial training, they were 
also taught to spy on the helots and report those who 
might be suspect. Though life in Sparta seemed harsh, 
their discipline and courage won the plaudits of many 
other Greeks. 

Athens, on the other hand, set in Attica, with a 
fine harbor nearby, traveled in a different path. Hav¬ 
ing begun as a monarchy and transformed itself, largely 
thanks to its lawgiver Solon, the Athenians had evolved 
into a democratic polis, in which all free Athenian male 
citizens could participate. Popular assembly ran both 
the government and the judicial system, and Athens be¬ 
came a thriving and creative polis. Its major leader in 
the fifth century b.c.e., Pericles, spoke of Athens as 
the school of Hellas, emphasizing its intellectual and 
cultural dominance over the rest of Greece. 

In many respects the fate of the Greek polis was 
closely connected to the relationship between these 
two rival cities. War against the Persians from 490 to 
479 b.c.e. had been preceded by some bad feelings, but 
the actions of Athens and Sparta led the outnumbered 
Greeks to victory. In 490 b.c.e. the Athenians defeated 
the Persians at the Battle of Marathon, while the 
brave Spartans held the pass at Thermopylae in 480 
b.c.e. long enough to slow down the Persians. Finally 
in at the Battle of Salamis, the Athenians destroyed the 
Persian fleet. However, the amity between the two po¬ 
leis did not last. 

Following the Persian wars the Athenians estab¬ 
lished a defensive alliance known as the Delian League 
with the ostensible purpose of protecting its members 
from future attacks. Athens controlled the treasury 
of the league on the island of Delos and began to use 
the money for its own purposes. In addition, member 
states were not allowed to opt out. Sparta responded 
by setting up its own alliance of poleis, known as the 
Peloponnesian League. The two defensive leagues fell 
into a disastrous conflict known as the Peloponnesian 
War, beginning in 431 b.c.e. and ending in 404 b.c.e. 
Fought intermittently, the war caused great loss of life 
and destruction as Athens used naval strength against 
Sparta’s military dominance. The ultimate result was 
the total defeat of Athens, described by Thucydides. It 
ended with a brutal Spartan-controlled tyranny in Ath¬ 
ens, and that city’s moral decline is seen in the trial and 
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execution of Socrates in 399 b.c.e. The fourth century 
b.c.e. began with Spartan supremacy, but this shifted to 
other cities such as Thebes and a recovered Athens. By 
340 b.c.e., however, power shifted to Macedonia under 
Philip of Macedon and then, upon his death, to his 
son, Alexander the Great. 

See also Athenian predemocracy; Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon; Homeric epics; Mycenae; 
Persian invasions. 
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Greek colonization 

Starting in the eigth century b.c.e. the Greek city-states 
planted colonies throughout the Aegean, Mediterranean, 
and Black Seas for the purpose of trade, acquisition of 
resources, and relief from population growth, famine, 
and drought. In the 700s b.c.e. the Greeks established 
colonies in Sicily, southern Italy, Egypt, and the Middle 
East. The colonies in Egypt and the Middle East extend¬ 
ed trade routes to the major civilizations in those areas. 
In 700-600 b.c.e. Greece continued to found colonies in 
Sicily and Italy but also expanded into Thrace, the Hel¬ 
lespont, and Bosporus along the Black Sea, and North 
Africa. During the 600s b.c.e. the Greeks moved farther 
into the western Mediterranean. 

One of the primary causes for Greek colonization 
was food. As the population of a polis (city) grew, the 
polis experienced trouble growing enough food for the 
population because of a lack of land. The lack of food 
led to a willingness of the people to leave the city in 
search of land. In times of famine or drought people 
were also willing to leave the polis. The polis would 
also found colonies in areas where the colonist could 
trade for items that the polis needed. The mother polis 
would provide items such as pots, oil, tools, or weapons 
that the locals wanted, while the locals would provide 
wood, metals, and food in exchange. Colonists were 
also, at times, exiles from their polis. The majority of 
the colonists were males. 

Initially, a Greek colony was made up of people from 
a single polis. Their loyalty and ties to the polis they 
came from were not necessarily very strong. Instead, the 
colonists had a stronger loyalty to the man who had led 
them to the site of the new colony. The leader was called 


the oikist. The oikist was responsible for bringing fire 
from the original polis’s hearth to the colony to show its 
connection to the founding polis. Upon founding of the 
colony, the oikist would be the leader of the city until his 
death. Before an expedition could set out for the chosen 
site, the oikist would visit the oracle at Delphi to see if 
the god Apollo approved of the new colony or not. 

There were several criteria used to determine what 
would be a good site for the colony. The site needed to 
have fertile land that the colonist could use to grow food. 
The colony also needed a good anchorage and needed to 
be defensible. The area chosen for the colony might be 
uninhabited. 

However, if there was a local population, the colony 
might choose to cohabitate with the local population 
or conquer them by force. Once the colonists arrived 
at the site, they would make a sacrifice to the gods and 
say prayers over the site. A plan would then be created 
for distribution of land to the colonists and to determine 
the layout of the city. The plan also made provisions for 
future growth on the new polis. The new colony nor¬ 
mally carried over the traditions, religion, and laws of its 
founding polis, and the two cities normally favored each 
other in trading. 

The earliest colony has been dated at approximately 
775 b.c.e. and was founded on the island of Pithecusae, 
which is about six miles off the Bay of Naples. It was 
founded to facilitate trade with the Etruscans. In the 
730s b.c.e. the Greeks started colonizing Sicily, includ¬ 
ing founding the city of Syracuse (by Corinth) in 734 
b.c.e. At this time the Greeks were also busy colonizing 
the coast of southern Italy. This area, Sicily, and south¬ 
ern Italy would come to be called Magna Graecia (Big 
Greece). Among the colonies in this area was the only 
one founded by Sparta, Taras (later known as Taren- 
tum) in 706 b.c.e. 

Toward the end of the 700s and into the 600s b.c.e. 
the Greeks colonized the northern coast of the Aegean 
Sea in Thrace. This area offered timber, gold, silver, 
grain, and slaves for trade back to the Greek polis. Dur¬ 
ing the 600s b.c.e. the Greeks colonized the Hellespont 
and Bosporus area, including the colony of Byzantium 
(later to be known as Constantinople and Istanbul), 
which was founded c. 667 b.c.e. From here the Greeks 
began colonizing the Black Sea from the mid-seventh to 
the sixth century b.c.e. The Greek colonies tended to 
be on the west and north coasts of the Black Sea. These 
coasts provided a sheltered port for the colonies because 
of the rivers that emptied into the Black Sea. Among the 
colonies founded here was Odessus (modern-day Odessa 
in the Ukraine). 
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In Africa the Greek colony of Cyrene was founded 
in c. 630 b.c.e. The colony exported ox hides, grain, 
woolens, and the plant silphium. The Greeks found¬ 
ed colonies in the western Mediterranean, the first of 
which was Massalia (modern-day Marseille in south¬ 
ern France) in 600 b.c.e. Tin was a major export, as 
were iron, spices, slaves, and wheat. This was followed 
by several other poleis in southern France and eastern 
Spain during the 500s b.c.e. The Greeks built a trading 
post, named A1 Mina, in Syria that they used to acquire 
copper and iron. They also established a trading post in 
Egypt, and Naucratis, during the seventh century b.c.e. 
The commodity they were most interested in was ce¬ 
real, but they were also interested in papyrus, linen, and 
ivory. The Persians captured Naucratis in 525 b.c.e. 

See also Delphic oracle; Greek Church; Greek 
drama; Greek mythology and pantheon; Greek 
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Greek drama 

The Greeks invented drama from their wild religious 
ceremonies involving drinking, dancing, and revelry. 
This can be seen in the words that we use to describe 
drama today; for instance, theater originally meant “a 
spectacle or sight to behold,” which is related to the 
Ancient Greek word thauma, “a miracle.” This spec¬ 
tacle created by the Greeks involved and enveloped the 
entire population of a Greek town in secret rites honor¬ 
ing a god, usually Dionysus, whose followers carried 
phallic symbols, imbibed wine, and were transported 
to states of ecstasy. In Athens the theater building was 
considered a temple, and the god was believed to be 
present for the performances. 

The Greeks used the word orgy to describe these rites, 
in accordance with the original sense of the word as de¬ 
scribed by the Merriam Webster Dictionary, “secret cere¬ 
monial rites held in honor of an ancient Greek or Roman 


deity and usually characterized by ecstatic singing and 
dancing.” Nearly all of the parodies, melodies, and mys¬ 
teries seen or heard in modern times are connected to an¬ 
cient Greece, where those terms were invented. A parody 
was a song, or ode, about something {para, “about”). A 
mystery was a secret religious ceremony. A melody was 
the tune sung by the chorus. Modern television shows, 
movies, plays, and many popular songs emerged out of 
these intense Greek religious rites. This is true whether 
the movie is a comedy, a tragedy, or a satire. 

ORIGINS AND EVOLUTION 

The popular view is that Greek tragedy evolved out of jo¬ 
vial folk hymns to Dionysus, called dithyrambs, and that 
the other forms of drama evolved from this. Dithyrambs 
were composed as early as the seventh century b.c.e., and 
spread from Athens to many other Greek city-states. 
A chorus of up to 50 people sang the dithyrambs, and 
competitions enlivened religious festivals. Dionysus is 
also known as Bacchus, the god who roamed the world 
followed by throngs of crazed women (called Bacchantes 
or Maenads, from whom we get the term mania). The 
god and his followers were often found drunk on grape 
wine, which was held sacred to Dionysus. 

Originally, festivals honoring Dionysus took the 
form of choreographed dances performed by a chorus 
about an altar on an orchestra, or “dancing ground.” 
This evolved into performances designed to produce 
such a powerful rush of emotions that the entire au¬ 
dience achieved an intense communal emotional rush 
known as catharsis, which cleansed and revitalized the 
people. Catharsis became one of the hallmarks of per¬ 
formances of tragedy, a word that literally means “goat 
ode,” the goat being the symbol of Dionysus. In con¬ 
trast, William Ridgeway claims that tragedy arose out 
of the worship of and communion with the dead. Since 
this communion was presided over by Dionysus as well, 
and since tragedy refers to a symbol of Dionysus, the 
worship of Dionysus was most likely integral to the in¬ 
ception and performance of tragedy. 

The 12- to 50-member chorus, singing, dancing, 
and critiquing throughout the play, was a major dis¬ 
tinguishing facet of Greek tragedy. The chorus was 
held by some to represent the will and opinions of the 
society, as if the populace itself were onstage with the 
chorus, commenting upon and making sense of the ac¬ 
tion. Many famous Greek dramatists were successful 
playwrights and actors and were responsible for major 
innovations in the form of tragedy. Thespian of Icaria 
in 534 b.c.e. separated the leader of the chorus from 
the rest of the group, to become Athens’s first actor, 
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The ruins of an ancient Greek amphitheater with a commanding mountain view. Greek drama greatly influenced theaters all over Europe 
throughout Roman times and during the Middle Ages. 


reading the parts of several characters and wearing a 
different mask for each. Thus, we now call actors thes- 
pians, after the man who, for the first time, made a play 
that consisted of more than simply a chorus. 

Aeschylus, a highly honored Greek playwright, 
added a second actor and stage decorations to his play, 
while giving costumes to the already masked actors 
and chorus. His tragedies, such as Prometheus Bound, 
Agamemnon, and Seven against Thebes, portray humans 
who are punished by cosmic forces for their misdeeds 
and failings. Sophocles, another famous Greek author, 
added a third actor and in a groundbreaking move gave 
the actors more emphasis than the chorus. He also added 
three members to the chorus, bringing the total to 15. 

Comedies and satires evolved from tragedy. The old¬ 
est known comedies were breaks between tragedies or 
between parts of a single tragedy, in which exaggerated 


characters lampooned the tragedy in a spoof that closely 
followed the format, costumes, and masks of the tragedy. 
Soon entire comic plays arose. These are referred to as 
Old Comedy, referring to comedies performed in the pe¬ 
riod beginning with Pericles’ establishment of democ¬ 
racy c. 450 b.c.e. Old Comedy followed the strict format 
of tragedy and included the chorus. 

Satire was a third type of Greek drama that bridged 
the gap between comedy and tragedy. Satire, a word 
coming from the satyrs sacred to Dionysus, is a term for 
a play that was performed to make fun of tragedy and 
lighten the impact of the tragedies the audience had just 
seen. The satyrs were odd and amusing creatures who 
made possible a unique sort of parody of the typical trag¬ 
edy. The hairy, half-human satyrs had the hoofed, short 
legs of a goat, together with the goat’s short horns, and 
the tail and ears of a horse. The chorus of satyrs was 
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always known to be jovial, bawdy, rustic, and roguish 
in their humor. Clearly, the illustrious citizens character¬ 
ized in tragedies should be above such company—which 
is why it was so amusing to place them in the midst of 
a carousing chorus of satyrs. In attempting to fit in with 
such a crowd, the famous characters had to suffer a cer¬ 
tain loss of dignity, and thus, the satire made fun of the 
tragedy and perhaps also of itself. 

Notable authors such as Aristophanes ridiculed 
and satirized all aspects of the Greek society, particularly 
the famous, noble, and most upstanding citizens of their 
day, or even of revered, legendary figures. His Clouds 
lampooned the philosopher Socrates as a quarrelsome 
Sophist, and his Wasps attacked the Athenian courts and 
their proceedings. In satires the main characters were 
exaggerated buffoons, who spoke and performed every 
manner of nonsense. No aspect of society was sacred in 
these comedies, and often even the very gods were lam¬ 
pooned. No limits were placed on the extent to which 
the author could go to ridicule his subject. 

EXPERIENCING THE DRAMA 

Greeks devoted two to four major religious holidays 
a year entirely to seeing plays—much as with modern 
three-day music festivals. Contests were held to deter¬ 
mine the best tetralogy, or set of four plays. Each tetral¬ 
ogy consisted of three tragedies followed by a satire. 
Each such quartet was performed on a single day, and 
many would never be repeated during the playwright’s 
lifetime. The festivals, called by such names as the Lesser 
Dionysia and the Greater Dionysia, were believed neces¬ 
sary to keep the cosmos in proper order, to enable the 
crops to grow, and the people to survive. Since the outly¬ 
ing villages held their own Dionysia on different days, it 
was possible to attend several such festivals during one 
season. These ceremonies were so important that their 
proper conduct was a major responsibility of the state, 
which selected the actors and the choruses—and charged 
wealthy citizens special taxes to defray the costs. 

All of Athens attended plays; those who could not 
afford to attend were provided with ticket money by the 
state. Dwarfing any modern theater, the Dionysian The¬ 
ater held the whole town—estimates range from 14,000 
to upward of 20,000 people. As these people were all 
Athenians, they were likely more homogenous in their 
outlook than a modern crowd. Thus, the playwright 
could address plays very directly to his audience, mak¬ 
ing fun of individual Athenians, suggesting a course of 
action on current issues, referencing an inside joke, or 
even jokingly accusing someone in the audience of mis¬ 
conduct. The people watched plays from morning to 


evening, still maintaining an appetite for the subsequent 
days’ performances. With a single-minded audience in 
such rapt attention, leading tragic poets had an enor¬ 
mous opportunity to make an impact upon the people 
and upon the political process in towns such as Athens. 
They were thought of as teachers of the populace and 
bore an incredible responsibility for shaping the charac¬ 
ter of a powerful nation-state. 

As these festivals were established at the urging of 
an oracle, all legal proceedings and business were put 
on hold. To disturb the proceedings, to strike the per¬ 
formers, or even to remove a person who had taken the 
wrong seat would be a crime that might well be punished 
with death. The theater was treated like a temple. The 
high priest of Dionysus was seated in the center of the 
front row. An altar of Dionysus stood in the orchestral 
dancing ground, and the audience was seated on stone 
benches on the hillside. Across the dancing ground was 
the skene, a building where the actors could change their 
costumes. Between the skene and the orchestra was the 
proskenion, which would later be called a stage. The 
chorus would parade in military formation up the para- 
doi, the entrance ramps leading to the proskenion. 

Greek drama greatly influenced drama all over Eu¬ 
rope throughout Roman times and during the Middle 
Ages. Many modern movies bear the influences of an¬ 
cient Greek authors. Modern songs have choruses. Even 
if some of the religious implications have been dropped, 
the Greek influence remains. 

See also Eleusis; Greek mythology and pantheon; 
Greek oratory and rhetoric; mystery cults; New 
Comedy. 
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Greek mythology and pantheon 

Greek mythology developed out of the regional tradi¬ 
tions and local cults that developed among ethnically 
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similar but culturally distinct groups. Traditions and 
deities waxed and waned in popularity across the his¬ 
tory of ancient Greece. 

Unlike many of their ancient contemporaries, the 
gods of the Greek pantheon were essentially human: 
shape-shifters capable of taking the forms of animals 
and natural phenomena, but otherwise human in ap¬ 
pearance and attitude, as opposed to the animal-headed 
deities of the Near East. 

Mythology is a Greek word coined to refer to the 
systematic ordering of myths performed by classical 
writers such as Hesiod. Local traditions continued to 
be followed in the forms both of ritual and of stories 
told. In the classical literary works the stories were uni¬ 
fied and made largely consistent. But few Greeks would 
have known of any inconsistencies: If they believed his 
grandmother Gaia raised Zeus, they probably had not 
heard the versions of the myth that had him raised by a 
goat or the nymph Cynosura. 

Perhaps because of those regional traditions, while 
different gods were associated with different aspects 
of life, the lines between them were sometimes fuzzy. 
Hyperion and Apollo were both gods of the Sun, while 
Helios was the personification of the Sun and Eos was 
the goddess of the dawn, functions that overlap and 
may indicate the coexistence of multiple preclassical 
sun god traditions. 

Further, there were gods associated only with 
a particular site: a nymph with a particular cave, a 
minor god with a particular river, and gods such as 
Adonis who were worshipped only at specific times. 
Theogonies (of which Hesiod’s is the most famous of 
the surviving texts) described the origins of the gods 
and were used in religious rituals and credited with su¬ 
pernatural powers. Singing a passage from a theogony 
could calm the sea, invoke the protection of the gods, 
or appease one’s supernatural enemies. 

In Hesiod’s theogony the world begins with Cha¬ 
os, and the first gods embodied basic concepts of early 
Earth: Uranus was the sky; Gaia, the earth; Pontos, the 
sea; and Aither, the light. Uranus and Gaia conceived 
18 children: the 12 Titans—300-handed, 50-headed 
giants—and three Cyclopes. 

When Uranus imprisoned some of her children, Gaia 
implored the Titans to kill him. Only Cronus agreed, 
castrating and killing his father. He grew paranoid and 
proceeded to eat his own children as they were born, 
to prevent them from doing to him as he had done to 
Uranus. With Gaia’s help Cronus’s wife Rhea hid Zeus 
from him, and the young god and future patriarch of 
the pantheon slayed his father, freeing his siblings from 


the Titan’s stomach. The gods of primary importance to 
the Greek pantheon were the 12 Olympians, children 
and grandchildren of the Titans. The exact makeup of 
these 12 has varied, with various stories picking two 
from among Hebe, Helios, Hestia, Demeter, Dionysus, 
Hades, and Persephone. Constant, though, were the 
other 10 that follow: 

Zeus. The ruler of Mount Olympus and god of 
thunder and the sky. Zeus is the father of many fig¬ 
ures from myth, famous for disguising himself to se¬ 
duce some object of lust. Apollo, Ares, Artemis, and 
Hermes are his children, as are the heroes Perseus and 
Heracles. With Mnemosyne, the goddess of memory, he 
conceived the Muses. 

Hera. Zeus’s sister and wife. The goddess of mar¬ 
riage was often upset with Zeus for his philandering. In 
one story she gives birth to Hephaestus by herself to spite 
her husband for his many children with others. Hera may 
have evolved from an early pre-Hellenic goddess. 

Aphrodite. The goddess of love and beauty, born 
from the sea foam when Zeus threw his father’s cas¬ 
trated member into the ocean. Often portrayed as vain, 
the love over which she presides is more properly lust. 
She is unfaithful to her husband Hephaestus. 

Apollo. The god of music, poetry, and the Sun, 
Apollo was associated with numerous oracular sites, 
important to Greek culture and religious practice. He 
had both male and female lovers and sometimes pur¬ 
sued them as vigorously as his father had. Usually his 
wrath was reserved not for those who spurned him but 
those who stood between him and love: When Clytia, 
the sister of Leucothea whom he loved, betrayed them 
to her father, Apollo turned her into a sunflower, forced 
to follow the path of the Sun every day. 

Ares. The god of war, one of the gods associat¬ 
ed with foreigners. Homer describes him as a native 
of Thrace. 

Artemis. The goddess of hunting, twin sister of 
Apollo. Though she was a goddess of chastity, she was 
also a goddess of fertility; though a virgin, she was the 
goddess of childbirth. She was also often associated 
with young people, teenagers, and preteens. 

Athena. The daughter of Zeus and goddess of wis¬ 
dom, crafts, war, and cunning. She was the patron god¬ 
dess of Athens, born from Zeus’s skull when he swal¬ 
lowed her pregnant mother. 

Hephaestus. The god of the forge, Aphrodite’s 
long-suffering husband and the most dim-witted of the 
gods. 

Hermes. Maybe the best example of the multiple 
functions of some of the gods: Hermes was the god of 
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travel, commerce, speed, literature, athletes, thieves, liars, 
and standards of measure. 

Poseidon. God of the sea, a sibling of Zeus. Well 
known for his wrath, he was also the god and cause of 
earthquakes. 

The Olympians came to power after their war with the 
Titans and dwelled atop Mount Olympus, a real mountain, 
one of the highest in Europe at more than 9,000 feet. 

Many narratives centered on heroes like Aeneas and 
Perseus, and on their unusual births, often beginning with 
a god falling in love with a mortal (and sometimes dis¬ 
guising themselves in order to seduce the mortal). Other 
stories tell the mythical origins of cultural artifacts, such 
as the theft of fire by Prometheus and Hermes’ creation 
of the lyre. Above all other historical events, many myth 
stories revolved around the Trojan War. While the war 
was most likely fought, it is doubtful it took on such a 
scale as myth has ascribed to it, and as the myths grew, the 
story of the war moved further and further from reality. 
What was probably a simple battle of conquest became 
in Greek myth an epic struggle that begins with Eris’s 
golden apple and proceeds to the judgment of Paris, his 
abduction of Helen of Troy, the deaths of Hector and 
Agamemnon, the fall of Troy, and the hero stories that 
became the Iliad , the Odyssey, and the Aeneid. 

The Iliad and the Odyssey were Homer’s main 
works, though Homer, a blind poet, may not have actu¬ 
ally existed. The poems recount the end of the Trojan 
War and Odysseus’s lengthy journey home in its af¬ 
termath. The Homeric hymns were also attributed to 
Homer in antiquity and use the same dactylic hexam¬ 
eter. They vary in length, another possible indication of 
multiple authorship, but each hymn focuses on one of 
the gods, singing his praises and telling his story. 

See also Greek drama; Greek oratory and rhetoric; 
Homeric epics. 

Further reading: Burgess, Jonathan S. The Tradition of the 
Trojan War in Homer and the Epic Cycle. Baltimore, MD: 
Johns Hopkins, 2002; Burkert, Walter. Greek Religion. Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1985; Lenardon, R., 
and M. Morford. Classical Mythology. Oxford: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2003. 

Bill Kte’pi 

Greek oratory and rhetoric 

Oratory and rhetoric were key components of Greek 
culture. The Hellenistic world was primarily an oral 


culture—as was most of the world prior to the invention 
of the printing press—with public lectures and perfor¬ 
mances being the primary literary form of the time. The 
orator ( rhetor ) was a celebrated figure in the society, and 
rhetoric ( rhetorike ), the art of the spoken word, was a 
strongly valued element of the classical education, with 
the most highly educated receiving particularly strong 
rhetorical training. Before the fifth century b.c.e. rheto¬ 
ric was not directly taught as a subject in itself; rather, 
students memorized important texts, usually poetry 
and especially the Homeric epics, which they would 
then perform at festivals. Stock phrases, proverbs, and 
maxims were memorized and employed when needed 
to make a speech more persuasive. Compositional and 
rhetorical skill was thus obtained by imitation of the 
features of classic texts rather than through direct in¬ 
struction. This changed by the latter half of the fifth 
century b.c.e. —the dawn of sophism. 

The study of rhetoric as a subject can be attributed 
in part to the necessity created by the fifth-century b.c.e. 
Athenian judicial system, which required the prosecut¬ 
ing party and the defendant to give formal speeches ar¬ 
guing their cases. Well-organized and -executed speeches 
were more persuasive, a fact that led to the prolifera¬ 
tion of handbooks of judicial rhetoric to give assistance 
to those preparing such speeches. Eventually, the sys¬ 
tem allowed a litigant to hire a speechwriter (famous 
speechwriters of this era include Lysias, Demosthenes, 
and Antiphon) to write a speech that the litigant would 
then memorize and deliver before the court. The struc¬ 
ture of Athenian democratic government, which was 
easily influenced by smooth-talking political leaders, 
also helped lead to the study of rhetoric, since it could 
be employed as a tool with which the citizens (and thus 
Athens itself) could be swayed. 

It was at this time that the Sophists of the fifth 
century b.c.e. (such as Gorgias and Protagoras, who 
were immortalized by Plato’s dialogues) came onto the 
scene, offering to teach argument and rhetoric to those 
willing to pay—often a great deal—for their services. 
The Sophists were a group of thinkers from all over the 
Greek world who, through their mastery of the spo¬ 
ken word, were regarded as masters of argument and 
debate. They emphasized that two contradictory argu¬ 
ments can be made about any given issue and that, at 
any given time, the weaker argument could be made the 
stronger, meaning that knowledge could never be abso¬ 
lute and debate should always remain open. 

Sophists acquired a reputation for being able to ef¬ 
fectively and persuasively argue both sides of any given 
issue—as Protagoras’s Antilogies (Opposing statements) 
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and the late fifth-century b.c.e. Dissoi Logoi (Double 
arguments) show. Above all, Sophists were interested 
in eristic, the art of refutation and verbal conflict. Rhe¬ 
torical contests were staged on occasion, such as on a 
feast day, with the audience enthralled by the skills of 
the best sophistic orators. Plato and Aristotle took 
an antagonistic stance toward the Sophists, regarding 
them as deceivers more interested in verbal sleight of 
hand and debate than in truth or reason, a view that 
has more or less remained to this day. 

The contributions of the Sophists to the art of ora¬ 
tory made an indelible mark on Hellenistic culture, as 
rhetoric as a skill in itself came to be emphasized and 
taught as a part of a standard education. After a child 
had learned to read and write (at seven or eight years 
old), he or she progressed to study with a grammaticus 
(grammarian). The handbook of Dionysius, Tbrax, writ¬ 
ten in the early first century b.c.e. and used as a textbook 
for the next 15 centuries, outlines this training in litera¬ 
ture, which focused on grammar and basic literary criti¬ 
cism. At around 12 to 14 years old, the student would 
then begin the study of rhetoric taught by a rhetorician. 

Rhetorical instruction was made up of three fixed 
elements. The first two elements included the study of 
rhetorical theory and the study of models from prior 
literature (such as Homeric speeches, the dialogues of 
Plato, or the speeches of Demosthenes). After comple¬ 
tion of the first two elements, the student progressed 
to declamation exercises in which, after listening to 
speeches by the rhetorician, the student would receive 
an assigned topic on which he would write, memorize, 
and perform a speech based on a fixed pattern for that 
type of speech and subject matter. 

SPEECH CATEGORIES 

Types of speeches were commonly divided into three 
categories. The deliberative speech was concerned with 
a decision to be made about the future, usually in po¬ 
litical context, such as whether a given law should be 
passed or whether a war should be waged. The judicial 
speech was a speech that argued concerning the truth 
about past events and was typically used in the court¬ 
room. The epideictic speech was typically for show or 
entertainment and dealt with topics such as beauty, 
credit and blame, or praise. As democratic city-states 
were replaced by imperial rule, its overall importance 
faded somewhat, as did the importance of judicial ora¬ 
tory. On the other hand, epideictic speech became the 
most common exhibition of trained oratory, often be¬ 
ing used to celebrate military victories or feast days. De¬ 
liberative oratory continued to have some function in 


ambassadorial relations, military decisions, and man¬ 
agement of local governments. 

Rhetorical art was usually divided into five skills 
also called canons: invention, arrangement, style, mem¬ 
ory, and delivery. Invention involved the process of find¬ 
ing something to say; this skill was trained by learning 
conventional categories, topoi (common-places), which 
dealt with the main rhetorical possibilities for nearly 
any theme. 

For example, for an encomium (speech of praise), a 
person’s noble birth, parentage, noble deeds, education, 
friends, and courage (among other things) would be in¬ 
cluded among the possible topoi. This greatly aided the 
speechwriting process by giving concrete starting points 
for brainstorming. 

Each speech was organized based on four elements. 
The prooemium (introduction), sometimes called the 
proem, is not only to introduce the issue at hand but 
also to stir the feelings of the audience or (in the case 
of a judicial speech) to dispel prejudice. The diegesis 
(narrative or statement of facts) tells the speaker’s side 
of the story; the subjects involved should be character¬ 
ized positively or negatively, depending on the goal of 
the speech. The pistis (proofs) section provides evidence 
for the case—by statement of fact, logical, ethical, or 
emotional appeals—in order to sway the audience. This 
section also included refutations of the opposing side’s 
anticipated arguments; later orators (such as Cicero 
or Quintilian) sometimes considered this refutation a 
separate section (the refutatio) of the speech directly 
following the pistis. The final element of a speech is the 
epilogos (epilogue), in which the speaker reinforces his 
prior statements, attempts to reinforce a positive atti¬ 
tude in the audience toward himself and his argument, 
and closes with a forceful conclusion. 

After a slow decline in importance as Greek democ¬ 
racy gave way to the Roman Empire, classical Greek 
rhetoric experienced a revival of sorts in the Second 
Sophistic period of the mid-first through the mid- 
second centuries C.E. This in turn had a great impact 
on Christian literature and oratory, as can be seen in 
Luke-Acts or figures such as Augustine of Hippo or 
John Chrysostom. As a result, the impact of Greek 
rhetoric continues today, with modern public speaking 
and literature heavily based on the principles of oratory 
produced in the Hellenistic Period. 

See also Greek city-states; Greek drama. 

Further reading: Clark, Donald L. Rhetoric in Greco-Roman 
Education. New York: Columbia University Press, 1957; 
Kennedy, George A. A New History of Classical Rhetoric. 
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Jason A. Staples 

Gregory the Great 

(c. 540-604 c.e.) pope and saint 

Gregory was born of a noble family that had already 
given the church two popes. A strong Christian upbring¬ 
ing and an excellent education in law prepared him for a 
future in both the civil and ecclesiastical realms. He was 
only 30 when his natural administrational abilities land¬ 
ed him the appointment of prefect of the city of Rome, 
a position bearing responsibility for the finances, food, 
and defense of the city. This was at a time when the inva¬ 
sion of the Lombards in other parts of Italy was causing 
a stream of refugees to descend on Rome. Gregory had 
only occupied this position for a short time when his fa¬ 
ther died, enabling Gregory to refocus the direction of 
his life and to respond to the grace of conversion, which 
he said he had long postponed. 

He left public office and turned his family estate on 
the Caelian Hill into a monastery dedicated to St. An¬ 
drew. He also founded six monasteries on lands owned 
by his family in Sicily in order to provide for refugee 
monks who had to abandon their monasteries due to 
the invasions of the Lombards. As a monk at St. An¬ 
drew’s, he applied himself to prayer, meditation on the 
sacred scriptures, and the study of the Latin Fathers. 
His initial enthusiasm for the ascetical life led to exces¬ 
sive fasting, producing stomach ailments that plagued 
Gregory the rest of his life. 

Gregory was ordained a deacon by Pelagius II and 
sent to Constantinople as the pope’s representative at 
the Byzantine court (579-586 c.e.). In Constantinople, 
Gregory continued to live an ascetic life in the company 
of monks he had brought with him from St. Andrew’s. 
He also came into contact with the tradition of the East¬ 


ern Fathers and with Eastern monasticism and made 
important political and ecclesiastical contacts. At the 
suggestion of his monks, he began to give them a series 
of conferences of the book of Job, which would become 
his longest work, the celebrated Moralia. Returning to 
Rome, Gregory continued to advise the pope, now as 
one of the famed seven deacons of the city. During a 
plague that devastated the city, Gregory threw himself 
into aiding the stricken populace, organizing peniten¬ 
tial processions and raising the spirits of the city. 

When Pelagius II succumbed to the plague, both 
the clergy and the people acclaimed Gregory pope. As 
the first monk to accede to the chair of Peter, Gregory’s 
early letters as bishop of Rome testify to his struggle to 
reconcile an active life with his deepest desires for a life 
of contemplation. In reconciling these two vocations 
in his own life, he would insist on the need for every 
Christian, religious or lay, to practice the vita mixta , 
to balance the spiritual life with both works of charity 
and time for God alone. He would also draw on monks 
to help him in active ministries, either as bishops or as 
missionaries, as when he sent Augustine (future bishop 
of Canterbury) and 40 monks from St. Andrew’s to 
Britain in 597 to bring the gospel to the Anglo-Saxons. 
Pope Gregory’s continual endeavors to help his people 
were complicated by the emperor’s dilatory dealings 
with the barbarians. 

In 594 an exasperated Gregory took matters into 
his own hands, which—while evoking the displeasure 
of the emperor—resulted in saving the city from the 
destruction threatened by Agiluft, the Lombard king. 
In the wake of the civil government’s failure to take re¬ 
sponsibility, the people would henceforth regard Greg¬ 
ory as their true leader and protector. 

Gregory’s writings include letters, homilies, com¬ 
mentaries on scripture, and works specifically directed 
to the clergy or to the laity. His works continue to be of 
great value for their teachings on morality, asceticism, 
and mysticism. Like Augustine of Hippo, whose writ¬ 
ings he knew well, he continually combines lofty doc¬ 
trine with personal experience. A theme that permeates 
all his works is the desire for God, who alone can fulfill a 
person’s interior emptiness. The desire results in interior 
peace, a peace coming from God, which means that the 
very desire for him is already a part of his peace. 

A work designed for the common people is the Dia¬ 
logues, a series of discussions with a certain Peter the 
deacon. They were written during a period of natural 
catastrophes and barbarian invasions and are meant to 
show that holiness—through examples of sixth-century 
saints—is possible even in their own chaotic times. The 
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second book of the Dialogues is totally given over to the 
life of Benedict and is the only ancient source for the life 
of this saint. For the clergy Gregory wrote his Pastoral 
Care , a work on the care of souls (the “art of arts” as he 
calls it) and is a guide for priests and bishops. 

It places emphasis on the need for a pastor to be a 
man of virtue and discernment who teaches by word 
and example. Gregory always considered the cleric to 
be a man of service, as is evident in the title he used 
for himself: servus servorum Dei or “Servant of the ser¬ 
vants of God,” which every bishop of Rome has since 
adopted. It is difficult to know what contribution, if 
any, the saint made to what are now called the Gre¬ 
gorian Sacrament (missal used at Mass) and Gregorian 
chant (church music in Latin), but the attributions are 
worthy tributes to Gregory’s endeavor to enhance the 
liturgy of his day. The Western church observance of his 
feast day is September 3. 

See also Christianity, early; Greek Church; Latin 
Church; Ostrogoths and Lombards. 

Further reading: Dudden, Frederick H. Gregory the Great. 
New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1905; Markus, R. A. 
Gregory the Great and His World. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997. 

Gertrude Gillette 

Guangwu (Kuang-wu) 

(5 b.c.e.-57 c.e.) ruler, political and military leader 

Guangwu, or Guangwudi (Kuang-wu ti), restored the 
Han dynasty for 200 more years after defeating the 
usurper Wang Mang. He was born in 5 b.c.e. A mem¬ 
ber of the Liu clan that had ruled China since 202 
b.c.e. under the Han dynasty, his given name was Xiu 
(Hsiu). 

His branch of the Liu family had escaped the per¬ 
secution of Wang Mang (r. 9-23 c.e.), but in the after- 
math of the Red Eyebrow Rebellion, and as Wang 
Mang’s power was collapsing, Guangwu had risen in 
revolt also and was proclaimed emperor in 25 c.e. Civil 
war continued until 36 c.e., before all rebels and other 
claimants to the throne were defeated. 

Because Chang’an (Ch’ang-an) lay in ruins from 
the civil war, Guangwu established his capital in Luoy- 
ang (Loyang) to the east, which had been the capital of 
the Eastern Zhou (Chou) dynasty (771-256 b.c.e.). It 
was also near to his home and power base. Thus, the re¬ 
instated Han dynasty became known as the Eastern Han 


or Later Han (25-220 c.e.), as distinct from the former, 
Western Han that ruled from Chang’an (202 b.c.e.- 
9 c.e.). Luoyang was a planned city of half a million 
residents with a huge city wall pierced by 12 gates, sur¬ 
rounded by a moat, and connected by canal to the east. 

Guangwu devoted his reign to consolidation and 
reconstruction. He appointed his sons and supporters 
to key positions, took a land census, reduced taxes, and 
stabilized prices by buying surplus grain during years of 
abundant harvest for relief in years of want. As a result, 
the economy recovered. 

A supporter of Confucian ideology, he built schools 
and enlarged the state university at Luoyang until it 
had 30,000 students under his successors. He also 
strengthened the examination system to recruit quali¬ 
fied officials. However, he sought to protect himself 
from powerful officials by relying on an inner secre¬ 
tariat whose staff was mainly drawn from the families 
of his consorts. The legacy of this practice, as during 
the Western Han dynasty, was power struggles and in¬ 
trigues between members of different consort families 
during later reigns. 

In foreign policy he reasserted Chinese power to its 
traditional borders, to Seoul in Korea in the northeast 
and to northern Vietnam in the south. His reign saw 
the beginning of emigration of Chinese from the north¬ 
western borderlands southward to the Yangtze (Yangzi) 
River valley. He strengthened lines of defensive walls in 
the north to protect against the Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu). 
By a stroke of good fortune, dissension among the Xion¬ 
gnu led the southern faction among them to surrender to 
China in 50 C.E. ; they were allowed to settle in the Ordos 
region and in present-day northern Shanxi (Shansi) and 
part of Gansu (Kansu) Provinces. 

Due perhaps to war weariness Guangwu made a mis¬ 
take in not taking advantage of the northern Xiongnu’s 
weakness by launching an expedition to dislodge them 
from their stronghold. It was during his grandson’s reign 
that northern Xiongxu power was broken, and they 
were sent in flight westward, making China supreme in 
the eastern regions. 

See also Confucian Classics. 

Further reading: Bielenstein, Hans. The Restoration of the 
Han Dynasty. 2 vols. Stockholm, Sweden: Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities, 1954, 1959; Twitchett, Denis, and John 
K. Fairbank, eds. The Cambridge History of China. Vol. 
1, The Ch’in and Han Empires, 221 B.C.-A.D. 220. Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986. 
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Gupta Empire 

Northern India was reunified in 320 c.e. under the 
Gupta dynasty. For more than 200 years under the 
Guptas, India achieved great heights in culture and the 
arts. While Buddhism still prospered, popular Hindu¬ 
ism was emerging in a trend that persisted to modern 
times. Great temples were built, cave temples were ex¬ 
cavated, and Sanskrit literature flourished. 

Indian merchants and religious teachers traveled 
widely throughout Southeast Asia, where India’s civi¬ 
lizing influence became deeply felt. Our documentary 
knowledge of the Gupta era comes from inscriptions 
on some columns and monuments, coins minted 
by various monarchs, and the writing of a Chinese 
monk, Fa Xian (Fa-hsien). 

India was politically fragmented and suffered from 
invasions after the fall of the Mauryan Empire in 184 
b.c.e., and few historical documents survived. However, 
despite the disruptions, culture flourished. Greeks, Scyth¬ 
ians, and Bactrians established states in the borderlands 
of the Indian subcontinent, as did the Yuezhi (Yueh- 
chih), a people who fled the Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu) on 
China’s frontier to present-day Afghanistan and Pakistan, 
where they established the Kushan Empire. The Kushan 
Empire lay on the Silk Road that linked ancient cultures 
and assimilated Indian, Persian, and Greco-Roman artis¬ 
tic styles and produced great Buddhist works of art that 
influenced religious art in China and Japan. 

In 320 c.e. a prince named Chandragupta (not re¬ 
lated to the founder of the Mauryan dynasty) founded 
a new dynasty. He secured power in the Ganges Valley 
with a combination of war and a marriage alliance with 
a princess of an important clan and crowned himself 
King of Kings at Pataliputra (now Patna, also capital 
of the Mauryan dynasty). His son and successor Samu- 
dragupta (r. 335-376 c.e.) warred to secure obedience 
of most regions of northern India and southward to 
the Deccan Plateau. His son was Chandragupta II (r. 
376-415 c.e.), whose reign was the high-water mark 
of the Gupta dynasty. His son, Kumaragupta I (r. 416- 
454 c.e.), was the last great ruler of the dynasty and 
had to deal with the first of another series of barbar¬ 
ian invaders, called the Huna in India, a Central Asian 
people known as the White Huns in the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire. They were among a great wave of Turko-Mongols 
who were invading Asia and Europe at the time. The 
first wave of Huna crossed the Hindu Kush to raid the 
plains of India, weakening Gupta power and shrinking 
its control over the provinces. Another wave of Huna 
invaders starting around 500 c.e. dealt the deathblow 


to the Gupta Empire, which had entirely vanished by 
550 c.e. 

India prospered under the Guptas. Agriculture 
thrived, producing a large number of staple and cash 
crops. Many artisans, organized into guilds, practiced 
their crafts in the cities. The state derived revenue pri¬ 
marily from taxing farm products; it also taxed trade 
and owned all salt and mineral operations and some in¬ 
dustrial enterprises. Commerce was mainly conducted in 
government-minted coins. The names of rulers on Gupta 
coins are useful in establishing the dates of their reigns. 

With a flourishing economy, the Gupta monarchs 
lavished their support on Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain re¬ 
ligions. Religious art and architecture thrived, and the 
Hindu temple emerged as India’s classic architectural 
form. Some temples were dedicated to a particular deity: 
Vishnu, Shiva, and the mother goddess being the most 
popular. The Gupta era was also the apogee of cave 
paintings and architecture. The cave temples dedicated 
to Hinduism and Buddhism at Ajanta and Ell ora survive 
with sculptures and frescoes of religious and lay figures 
that reflect fashions of the Gupta court. Gupta bronze 
and stone sculptures are the finest of India and became 
models for artists throughout much of Southeast Asia, 
especially in Cambodia, Sumatra, and Java. 

The Guptas were however less successful than the 
Mauryans in two important respects. Territorially, the 
Gupta Empire did not control southern India, nor did 
it control the crucial northwestern region, from which 
all early invaders entered India. Nor did it succeed in 
establishing a centralized system of government, as had 
the Mauryans. They had to be content with a feudal- 
type relationship with the regional rulers of their em¬ 
pire, except for the central Magadha region, which they 
ruled directly. Nevertheless, the early Gupta dynasty is 
important politically because it united much of India, 
which had been divided for more than five centuries 
since the fall of the Mauryan Empire. It is important 
culturally because it became India’s classical age and es¬ 
tablished the standard in culture and the arts that later 
eras looked to for inspiration and emulation. 

See also Hindu philosophy. 

Further reading: Basham, A. L. The Wonder That Was India, 
A Survey of the Culture of the Indian Sub-Continent before 
the Coming of the Muslims. New York: Grove Press, 1954; 
Majumdar, R. C. An Advanced History of India. London: 
Macmillan, 1958; Mookerji, R. The Gupta Empire. Bombay, 
India: Hind Kitabs, 1959. 
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gymnasium and athletics 

The gymnasium and athletics were integral aspects of 
ancient Greek culture and society. The gymnasium pro¬ 
vided a physical space where men gathered to exercise, 
participate in sports, and engage in intellectual dis¬ 
course. The gymnasium and the closely associated pa¬ 
laestra also provided a place where athletes trained for 
competition in wrestling, boxing, pancratium, and track 
and field. Besides these athletic events, ancient Greeks 
also played several ball games, some at a competitive 
level, but not in the Olympic Games. The best ath¬ 
letes in ancient Greece, who represented the city-states 
in the Olympic Games and other athletic events associ¬ 
ated with major religious celebrations, were profession¬ 
als supported by wealthy citizens. Praised and criticized 
by philosophers, athletics and athletes provided inspi¬ 
ration for artists, dramatists, poets, and sculptors. As 
Greece declined and Rome rose to dominate the Medi¬ 
terranean, athletics evolved to meet the cultural and 
social needs of the Roman world until Christian rulers 
suppressed it the late fourth century c.E. 

The word gymnasium means “exercise for which 
one strips”; Greek men exercised and competed in the 
nude. The earliest gymnasiums, founded in the late sixth 
century b.c.e., were partly shaded sandy areas where 
men disrobed, rubbed themselves in olive oil, sprinkled 
sand on the oil, and exercised. After exercising, they 
removed the sandy oil from their bodies with a curved 
brass trowel, known as a strigil, and then bathed in a 
clear water stream. At their height gymnasiums had 
evolved into elaborate buildings with clubrooms, loung¬ 
es, altars, and storage rooms for lotions, olive oil, and 
athletic powders. Bathtubs and showers replaced the 
streams for washing after exercise and competition. 

Attached to some gymnasiums was a palaestra, a 
smaller facility for specialized athletic instruction and 
training. Most palaestras, however, were separated from 
the gymnasium and were open only to professional ath¬ 
letes. A sanded field surrounded by a colonnaded court, 
the palaestra was used for instruction and practice in 
wrestling, in which most healthy men participated regu¬ 
larly and with great enthusiasm. The gymnasium and the 
palaestra assumed a central focus in the everyday lives of 
Greek males. Many men visited the gymnasiums to watch 
others train and compete, play board games, discuss the 
issues of the day, and listen to an orator. As informal ed¬ 
ucational facilities, they were important meeting places 
for the mixing of generations, debate, and the exchange 
of ideas. Gymnasiums each had their own character and 
tone; whereas one might have been a haven for left-wing 


politics, another might have purported more conserva¬ 
tive views. Others provided a refuge for male prostitutes, 
who profited from the subtle but tacit homosexuality 
that pervaded much of male Greek society. The largest 
gymnasiums, the Academia, the Lyceum, and the Cyno- 
sarges, were located in Athens. The Academia, the name 
of which endures to mean a place of higher learning, was 
the choice of Plato and his followers. On the other hand, 
Aristotle preferred the Lyceum, which has survived, 
linguistically at least, in the French lycee. 

Greeks participated in a variety of athletic events, 
including running, throwing, jumping, wrestling, and 
boxing; all of which were contested in the Olympic 
Games, one of four athletic competitions associated with 
periodic religious celebrations. Foremost among the 
running events was the stade, a race of approximately 
656 feet (200 m), or the length of the stadium. Runners 
also contested the double stade, in which they sprinted 
to a pole at the end of the course, made a tight turn, 
and raced back to the starting line. Distance runners 
competed in a race of approximately f 5,748 feet (4,800 
m.), or 12 stades. 

DISCUS, JAVELIN, WRESTLING, AND BOXING 

Throwing events included discus and the javelin. The 
discus began as a round flat stone before evolving into 
a bronze plate. The javelin measured six feet and had a 
small leather loop attached at the center of the shaft in 
which the athlete inserted two fingers. The athlete wound 
the loop around the javelin to create spin upon throw¬ 
ing it, maximizing its distance. The standing broad jump 
was performed with hand weights that the athlete swung 
back and forth to enhance the distance of the leap. 

The discus throw, javelin throw, standing broad 
jump, stade, and wrestling combined to form the pen¬ 
tathlon, an Olympic event, in which the most versa¬ 
tile athletes competed. Aristotle described the athletes 
who participated in the pentathlon as “the most beau¬ 
tiful because they are fit for exercises for speed and for 
those of strength.” 

Wrestling, boxing, and the pancratium, a combina¬ 
tion of wrestling and boxing, were violent, brutal con¬ 
tests of strength and will. Only the largest, heavily mus¬ 
cled, and toughest men throughout Greece competed in 
these sports, which were bound by few rules, no time 
limits, no ring, and no weight limit. Wrestling, a truly 
freestyle contest, permitted all types of holds, mostly to 
the upper body, and tripping to bring the opponent to 
his knees. Although prohibited from biting each other 
and gouging each other eyes, wrestlers fought until one 
brought the other to his knees three times. 
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Wrestling, compared to boxing, was a mild event. 
Boxers bound their hands and wrists with heavy strips 
of leather, leaving only their fingers free. They combined 
blows to the head or neck with closed fists with open 
hand slapping to divert attention, cut the face, or close 
the eyes of the opposition. The bout lasted until one of 
the contenders was too exhausted to continue, knocked 
out, or raised his right hand to signal defeat. 

BALL GAMES 

Although not included in the Olympic Games, ball 
games were popular forms of exercise and play among 
the Greeks. Homer observed that women, children, 
and old men played ball games. In Sparta, the city-state 
known for its taste for war, the terms for “ball player” 
and “youth” were synonymous. In some palaestras, a 
room known as the spbairisteria was set aside for a ball 
game similar to modern handball. Although the rules 
of this game are unknown, records indicate that it was 
competitive. Moreover, the Greeks played a form of 
field hockey, in which two opposing teams hit a small 
ball with curved sticks. One writer observed that the 
teams “strived to be the first to drive the ball to the op¬ 
posite end of the ground from that allotted to them.” 
Another ball game, episkyros, involved two opposing 
sides throwing a ball back and forth “until one side 
drives the other back over the goal line.” 

PROFESSIONAL ATHLETICS 

Greece’s best athletes, those who competed in the Olym¬ 
pic Games and similar athletic competitions, were profes¬ 
sionals. Although they did not receive material rewards 
for their Olympic performances, wealthy patrons financed 
their favorite athlete’s training, travel, and livelihood. 
While the dominance of wealthy aristocrats in Greek 
sport gave the impression of amateurism, the emergence 
of lower and working-class athletes in the middle of 
the fifth century b.c.e. supported by wealthy citizens 
exposed the professionalism inherent in Greek sport. The 
emergence of athletic guilds in the second century b.c.e. 
legitimized professionalism, as the organizations provided 
athletes with a mechanism for collective bargaining to 
achieve an equitable competitive environment. Through 
collective bargaining, athletes gained a voice in scheduling 
games, making travel arrangements, obtaining personal 
amenities, and securing old-age pensions in the form of 
working as trainers and managers. 

Greek intellectuals praised athletics and exercise for 
preparing the body for the physical demands of life and 
forging the bond between the mind and body. Socrates 
said that the “body must bear its part in whatever men 


do; and in all the services required from the body, it is of 
the utmost importance to have it in the best possible con¬ 
dition.” For Plato, a student of Socrates, himself once a 
wrestler, who competed in the Isthmian Games, the ideal 
was the body and the mind “duly harmonized” through 
athletics. In The Republic, Plato engaged Socrates in a 
dialogue, arguing that gymnastic exercise was the “twin 
sister” of the arts for “the improvement of the soul.” Phi¬ 
losophers like Euripides criticized the athlete’s unyield¬ 
ing pursuit of glory through athletics and sport at the 
cost of maintaining lifelong health. “In their prime they 
made a brilliant spectacle as they go about and are the 
pride of the state; but when bitter old age comes upon 
them,” observed Euripides, “they become like old coats 
that have lost their resilience. ” 

The athlete provided Greek artists and sculptors 
a subject in whom they could express their regard for 
physical beauty, strength, and symmetry. While Myron’s 
fifth-century b.c.e. statue of the discus thrower, Disco¬ 
bolus, captured the physical ideal expressed by Plato, 
other sculptors and artists demonstrated the realism 
of athletics and sport. For example, Apollonius’s first- 
century b.c.e. bronze statue The Boxer not only dis¬ 
plays the combatant’s beautifully proportioned muscu¬ 
lar body but also the scarred face, gnarled hands, and 
broken nose common to the sport. Depictions of trim 
and finely proportioned runners painted on vases and 
cups were often juxtaposed against gaunt charioteers, 
grossly disproportioned wrestlers, and pitifully plump 
gymnasts. 

Similarly, dramatists and poets found inspiration in 
athletics. In Electra, Sophocles portrays Agamemnon’s 
son, Orestes, as a bold yet reckless charioteer compet¬ 
ing in the Pythian Games at Delphi, who dies after being 
thrown from his chariot after losing control of it through 
a tight curve. In the following lines, the poet Pindar of 
Thebes celebrated the athlete’s pursuit of victory: 

For if any man delights in expense and toil 
And sets in action high gifts shaped by the gods, 
And with him his destiny 
Plants the glory which he desires, 

Already he casts his anchor on the furthest edge 
of bliss, 

And the gods honor him. 

At the height of Greek culture and society gymnasiums 
and athletics had spread throughout the entire Mediterra¬ 
nean region. Even as Greece declined in influence through 
the second century b.c.e., foreign cities and towns con¬ 
tinued to build stadiums, hippodromes, gymnasiums, 
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and palaestras. Often gymnasium culture conflicted 
with local values, as in the case of Jerusalem, where 
Orthodox Jews were offended by the nudity practiced 
at a gymnasium built there in 174 b.c.e. Of all the Medi¬ 
terranean cultures influenced by Greece, the Etruscans 
on the Italian Peninsula were the most enthusiastic 
about Greek sports. Etruscans threw the discus and jav¬ 
elin, wrestled, boxed, ran footraces, and raced chari¬ 
ots, but in the context of preparing men for war. While 
the Etruscans graced their vases and urns with depic¬ 
tions of track and field athletes, they did not find their 
particular performances entertaining nor inspiring, 
and for that, they turned to gladiatorial contests and 
animal fights. 

Although Greek sport persisted until the middle of 
the fifth century c.E., its influence and importance in 
Mediterranean culture and society had greatly dimin¬ 
ished under Roman and Christian rule. By the middle of 
the second century b.c.e. Rome had conquered Greece 
as well as the entire eastern Mediterranean. Although the 
Romans continued the Greek athletic festivals, mainly 
as a way to unify the eastern and western portions of 
their empire, they found Greek sports too individual¬ 
istic, too competitive, and too focused on the partici¬ 


pant rather than the spectator. Like the Etruscans, the 
Romans preferred spectacles, such as circuses, animal 
fights, and gladiatorial combats, for their amusement. 
To describe these latter activities, the Romans used the 
Latin word, ludi, which meant a game in the sense of 
amusement or entertainment, as opposed to the Greek 
word, agon, which meant contest. 

Although Constantine the Great, the first Chris¬ 
tian emperor of Rome, abolished the pagan religious 
celebrations associated with the Olympic Games and 
other such athletic events, Greek athletes persisted until 
final destruction of Olympia by two devastating earth¬ 
quakes in 522 and 551 c.E. 

See also Greek city-states; Greek drama; Greek 

MYTHOLOGY AND PANTHEON; GREEK ORATORY AND 
RHETORIC. 

Further reading: Baker, William J. Sports in the 'Western 
World. Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1988; Mandell, 
Richard C. Sport: A Cultural History. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1984; Young, David C. The Olympic Myth 
of Greek Amateur Athletics. Chicago: Ares, 1984. 
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Hadrian 

(76-138 c.e.) Roman emperor 

Hadrian ruled Rome from 117 to 138 c.e. as one of 
the “five good emperors.” He traveled frequently, se¬ 
cured and improved the administration of the empire, 
and was one of the ablest men of his time. His most 
well-known achievement outside Rome is Hadrian’s 
Wall, covering 73 miles of Rome’s northern frontier in 
Britain. 

Hadrian was born January 24, 76 c.e., to a well- 
connected family. The future emperor Trajan was 
his father’s cousin and became 10-year-old Hadrian’s 
guardian when his father died. Hadrian rose quick¬ 
ly through the military ranks and held major offices. 
At age 24 he married a grandniece of Trajan, Sabina. 
Theirs was a childless and perhaps loveless match. 
Hadrian was legate and acting governor of Syria when 
Trajan died in 117. 

His adoption by Trajan was announced, and the 
army accepted him as the new emperor under the name 
Publius Aelius Traianus Hadrianus. His reign began 
with the execution of four of Trajan’s high-ranking 
associates, which did not endear him to the Senate of 
Rome.Unlike previous emperors, Hadrian sought to se¬ 
cure his borders, not expand them, and to stabilize the 
empire. He is mainly remembered for his building proj¬ 
ects, his administrative improvements, his concern for 
his armies, and his travels. Trusted representatives in 
Rome, and possibly a secret police force, allowed him 
to be absent from the capital for years. 


Much information about Hadrian comes from a 
suspect source, the Historia Augusta, which is full of 
intentionally misleading information about the Ro¬ 
man emperors. However, he was undeniably a unique, 
eclectic, and often brilliant man. It is known that he 
spent half his reign traveling, mostly in the East, from 
inscriptions, commemorative coins, and contemporary 
accounts. Some of Hadrian’s poetry and bits of his au¬ 
tobiography survive. 

Hadrian traveled through Gaul and Germany in 
121 and commanded an oaken palisade to be built to 
secure the German frontier. In Britain the next year 
Hadrian observed the northern frontier separating Ro¬ 
man legions from the troublesome Pictish tribes. Hadri¬ 
an ordered the wall and fortifications to be built. He 
then left to suppress revolts in Mauretania and Parthia 
and never returned to Britain or the western part of his 
empire. The wall was built with signal towers of about 
20 sq. feet erected first, paced out regularly between 
castles placed every Roman mile, and then the wall 
was filled in between them. The original construction 
included a turf wall in parts, and the width of the stone 
wall varied from 7.5 to 9.5 feet. 

The defense network of Hadrian’s Wall even¬ 
tually comprised 158 towers, 80 mile-castles, and 
16 forts that could house up to 800 men each. The 
stone wall measured up to 16 feet high—not includ¬ 
ing the breastworks. Wherever physically possible, 
a ditch ran along the north side of the wall, 9 feet 
deep and 30 feet wide. On the south side a vallum 
(rampart) made up of a ditch, with mounds of the 
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Hadrian’s Wall spans 73 miles on the Roman northern border in 
Britain and was built to separate Romans from barbarians. 


excavated material on either side, blocked access from 
the south and may have marked the military zone. 

Other building projects completed by the emperor 
Hadrian included the Pantheon in Rome, started by 
Agrippa, and the temple to Olympian Zeus in Ath¬ 
ens, begun six centuries earlier. Hadrian also designed 
his own villa and gardens in Tivoli; he founded cities 
and built harbors, aqueducts, temples, baths, gymna¬ 
siums, and markets throughout the empire. Hadrian’s 
attempts to build a temple to Zeus on the ruins of the 
Temple in Jerusalem and his outlawing of circumci¬ 
sion sparked a violent rebellion in Judaea in 132, led 
by Bar Kokhba. 

Hadrian selected Antoninus Pius as his successor 
and persuaded Antoninus to adopt two further heirs, 
who did in fact corule Rome after Antoninus’s death: 
Lucius Verus and Marcus Aurelius. Hadrian died on 
July 10, 138. By 155 the Roman frontier had fallen 
back to Hadrian’s Wall and remained there until the 
late fourth or early fifth century, when the Roman 
army left Britain. 

See also Antonine emperors; Jewish revolts; Roman 
Empire; Rome: buildings, engineers. 

Further reading: Birley, Anthony R. Hadrian, the Restless 
Emperor. New York: Routledge, 1997; Boatwright, Mary T. 
Hadrian and the Cities of the Roman Empire. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 2000; Forde-Johnston, James. 
Hadrian’s Wall. London: Michael Joseph, 1978; Speller, 
Elizabeth. Following Hadrian. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2003. 
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Hagia Sophia 

The cathedral church of Constantinople, built on 
the ruins of an earlier church, dates back to the fourth 
century c.e. hagia sophia in Greek means “holy wis¬ 
dom, ” referring to the holy wisdom of God, a theologi¬ 
cal concept much discussed in religious traditions. The 
original church was destroyed by fire in 532 during a 
massive riot against the government of Emperor Justin¬ 
ian I (527-565 c.e.). Justinian restored order and com¬ 
manded the construction of Christendom’s then greatest 
church. The plan was designed by architects Anthemios 
of Tralles and Isidore of Miletos and took, according to 
one source, two teams of 5,000 workers five years to 
complete. The magnificence of the church was apparent 
upon its consecration in 537, when Justinian reportedly 
declared, “O Solomon [the legendary builder of the 
Temple in Jerusalem], I have outdone thee!” 

The church is approximately 250 feet long, 230 feet 
wide, and sits beneath a dome 100 feet in diameter that 
reaches nearly 185 feet from the ground. The dome rests 
on four arches (themselves supported by four massive 
piers). Beneath the dome are openings that let light in, 
creating an appearance that the dome rests on air, held 
up by heaven itself. The dome’s design was extremely 
bold and suffered as a result, collapsing in 558. The 
dome was repaired but was susceptible to damage by 
earthquakes in subsequent centuries. 

Hagia Sophia radiated Orthodox Byzantine power 
and wealth. Its interior mesmerized onlookers with the 
sparkle of a ceiling covered in gold, a sanctuary adorned 
by 40,000 pounds of silver, glowing mosaics, and dec¬ 
orative marble, all of which proclaimed the glory of 
Byzantium. For building this church, the memory of 
Emperor Justinian in the Byzantine mind was outdone 
only by that of Constantine the Great, who built 
Constantinople. A mosaic in the Hagia Sophia’s nar- 
thex depicts each emperor offering his monument to the 
Virgin Mary holding the Christ Child. Constantinople 
and Hagia Sophia came to epitomize Byzantium for the 
next millennium of Byzantine history. 

As the church of the Orthodox Patriarch, Hagia So¬ 
phia served as the liturgical center of Constantinople 
and the Byzantine Empire. It also played a central role 
in the empire’s political life as the location where the 
patriarch crowned each new emperor. It also played an 
essential part in imperial processions and the expression 
of Byzantine power to foreign ambassadors. The sight 
of the Hagia Sophia impressed visitors from Western 
Christendom, the Slavic lands, the Muslim world, and 
the various tribes of the north. When, in the 10th cen- 
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tury, for example, Russian visitors sent by Vladimir of 
Kiev visited Constantinople, the emperor sent them to 
behold the worship in the cathedral (expecting them to 
be impressed). In fact, they were so mesmerized by the 
experience, they declared that were uncertain whether 
they were in heaven or on earth. Vladimir and the Rus¬ 
sians soon converted to Orthodox Christianity. The 
cathedral remained the great monument of Orthodox 
Byzantium until 1453, when the Ottoman Turks con¬ 
quered Constantinople under Sultan Mehmet II. The 
sultan converted it into a mosque, adding minarets. 
When the Ottoman Empire ended in the early 20th cen¬ 
tury, Turkish ruler Kemal Ataturk converted the build¬ 
ing into its present role, a museum. 

See also Greek Church; Latin Church; Oriental 
Orthodox Churches; pilgrimage; wisdom literature. 

Further reading: Browning, R. Justinian and Theodora. Lon¬ 
don: Weidenfeld andNicolson, 1971; Maas, Michael, ed. The 
Cambridge Companion to the Age of Justinian. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2005; Moorhead, J. Justinian. 
London: Longman, 1994. 
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Hammurabi 

See Babylon, early period. 

Han dynasty 

Liu Bang (Liu Pang), a commoner, founded the Han 
dynasty (202 b.c.e.-220 c.e.), restoring unity, con¬ 
tinuing the good reforms made by the Qin (Ch’in) 
dynasty, abolishing cruel Qin laws, and laying solid 
foundations that would sustain it for 400 years. The 
dynasty is divided into two segments: the Western Han 
(202 b.c.e.— 9 c.e.), with its capital city at Chang’an 
(Ch’ang-an), and Eastern Han (25-220 c.e.), with its 
capital city at Luoyang (Loyang), interrupted by the 
reign of Wang Mang, who usurped the throne and at¬ 
tempted to establish a new dynasty between 9 and 23 
c.e. Han achievements set the standard for subsequent 
dynasties and are so admired to the present that about 
95 percent of Chinese call themselves Han people. 

LIU BANG 

The sudden death of the hated first emperor of the Qin 
in 209 b.c.e. inspired many revolts throughout China. 
Two men emerged—one was an aristocrat and brilliant 


general named Xiang Yu (Hsiang Yu), who won ev¬ 
ery battle but lost the contest because of his arrogance 
and cruelty; the other was Liu Bang, whose generosity 
and humanity won him the throne. Liu is remembered 
by his posthumous title, Gaodi (Kao-ti), which means 
“high emperor,” or Gaozu (Kao-tsu), which means 
“high progenitor.” Gaozu (r. 202-195 b.c.e.) had two 
huge immediate tasks. One was to deal with the Xion- 
gnu (Hsiung-nu), fierce nomads to the north, whose 
raids threatened Han security and who gave shelter to 
defectors from the new and unstable dynasty. Defeated 
by the Xiongnu’s superior cavalry in 201 b.c.e. Gaozu 
made peace with them in the Heqin (Ho-ch’in) treaty, 
appeasing the Xiongnu by regularly giving them food, 
silk, and silver and periodically a princess as bride for 
the Xiongnu chief. The treaty was renewed for more 
than six decades. 

Gaozu’s second problem was domestic. The people 
were exhausted by war and ruined by high Qin taxes. He 
cut the land tax to one-fifteenth of the crop (later reduced 
to one-thirtieth) and instituted frugal spending policies 
that led to recovery and prosperity. He modified the orga¬ 
nization of the empire that he had inherited from Qin by 
retaining the commanderies and counties in about half of 
the territory, while creating princedoms and feudal realms 
in the remaining half to reward his allies and in recog¬ 
nition of the power of some former feudal houses. The 
laissez-faire policy of Gaozu and his successors (they in¬ 
cluded his wife Empress Lu, who ruled as regent between 
195 and her death in 180 b.c.e.) lasted for 60 years. 

EMPEROR WU 

Han Wudi (Han Wu-ti), the Martial Emperor, came 
to the throne in 141 b.c.e. at age 16 and ruled until 
87 b.c.e. Bold and assertive, he was unwilling to ap¬ 
pease the Xiongnu any longer, and his people agreed. 
Historians characterize his reign as epitomizing the 
Yang (male) model of aggressiveness, opposed to the Yin 
(female), or quiescent, model of his predecessors. Do¬ 
mestically Emperor Wu worked to reduce the lands and 
emasculate the powers of the princes and lords, effec¬ 
tively reducing them to impotence. He also confronted 
the power of the rich merchants who had amassed huge 
landed estates at the expense of independent farmers, 
avoided paying taxes, and charged usurious interests on 
loans. He enacted laws that taxed the merchants heav¬ 
ily, forbade them to own land, and nationalized the salt, 
liquor, and iron industries. He also established an “ever- 
normal granary” whereby the state regulated the supply 
and price of grain, ending merchant speculation in ba¬ 
sic commodities. Wudi’s domestic reforms were partly 
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to strengthen his hand in confronting the Xiongnu. He 
sent an envoy, Zhang Qian (Chang Ch’ien), to seek 
allies in the Yuezhi (Yueh-chih), also victims of the 
Xiongnu. After amazing adventures Zhang found the 
Yuezhi settled in modern Afghanistan. 

Even though they refused the offered alliance, 
Zhang’s journey opened Wudi’s eyes to the possibili¬ 
ties of trade with Central Asia and beyond. Wudi’s war 
against the Xiongnu began in 133 b.c.e. and contin¬ 
ued on and off through the Han dynasty, until defeat 
forced some of the fragmented Xiongnu people to 
submit and others to flee westward. Chinese armies 
would campaign and subdue lands that are modern In¬ 
ner Mongolia, Xinjiang (Sinkiang), while establishing 
protectorates among the oasis states throughout Cen¬ 
tral Asia. The Great Wall of China was extended. 
At the same time Wudi’s armies subdued and annexed 
northern Korea and the Nanyue (Nan-yueh) state that 
stretched from modern Guangdong (Kwangtung) and 
Guangxi (Kwanghsi) Provinces in southern China to 
northern Vietnam. Chinese power established the Pax 
Sinica across the eastern part of the Eurasian continent 
at the same time that the Roman Empire enforced the 
Pax Romana in western Asia and much of Europe. In¬ 
ternational trade flourished as a result, with camel cara¬ 
vans carrying luxury goods along routes called the Silk 
Road by modern-day historians and ships that linked 
China to Southeast Asia, India, and Roman Middle 
East. In addition to trade the Silk Road was important 
in introducing Buddhism from India to China. 

CONFUCIANISM AND DAOISM 

Gaozu banned Legalism as the governing principle of 
his empire but professed no political ideology. Confu- 
cian scholars flocked to serve him, and he employed 
them to teach his sons and draw up state ceremonies 
and rituals that dignified the government. Confucians 
also dominated education. It was Wudi who confirmed 
Confucianism as the official ideology of the dynasty and 
banned people who professed other philosophies from 
state service. Under the influence of a great Confucian 
scholar, Dong Chungshu (Tung Chung-shu; c. 179-104 
b.c.e. ), whose interpretation of Confucianism became 
state orthodoxy, he founded a state university whose 
curriculum was based on Confucianism and instituted 
examinations for aspiring officials that were based on 
the Confucian Classics. 

By the mid-second century c.E. the university had 
more than 30,000 students. Confucianism would remain 
China’s state ideology until the 20th century and, because 
of China’s political and cultural dominance, would be 


the guiding political philosophy of Korea, Vietnam, and 
Japan also. Han rulers and people were eclectic in their 
beliefs and practices, which included philosophical Dao- 
ism (Taoism) and religious or popular Daoism, which 
combined local religious cults and ancestor worship. 
Around the beginning of the Common Era, Buddhism 
entered northern China via the Silk Road and southern 
China by the sea route. It was initially an exotic foreign 
religion practiced by non-Chinese. Buddhism and popu¬ 
lar Daoism borrowed vocabulary, religious rituals, and 
practices from each other. 

LITERATURE 

In literature the Han dynasty was distinguished for great 
works of history. Two families produced towering histo¬ 
rians who have been admired and emulated for the next 
2,000 years. The first was the Sima (Ssu-ma) family that 
produced a father-son team Sima Dan (Ssu-ma T’an) 
and his more famous son Sima Qian (Ssu-ma Ch’ien), 
who held the title of grand astrologer in the court of 
Wudi. Together they wrote the monumental history of 
the Chinese world up to their time titled Sbiji (Sbib-cbi), 
or Records of the Historian. This 130-chapter tome is 
admired for its organization and style and became the 
model for later dynastic histories. The second family was 
surnamed Ban (Pan) and consisted of father Ban Biao 
(Pan Piao), who began writing the classic titled Hanshu 
(Han-sbu), or Book of Han, completed by his son Ban 
Gu (Pan Ku) and daughter Ban Zhao (Pan Ch’ao). His 
other son, Ban Chao (Pan Ch’ao), was a famous gen¬ 
eral and diplomat. These two historical works set the 
hallmark for historiography, which is one of the great 
contributions of Chinese civilization. The invention of 
paper during the Eastern Han would have important 
consequences in advancing intellectual activities. 

LIFE IN HAN CHINA 

Han China had a large population for ancient times. 
The census in 1 c.E. had a registered population of 
56 million people. Most lived in northern China, and 
most were freehold farmers living in families of five to 
six persons. Marriages were monogamous, except for 
rich and powerful men, who could have concubines. 
All able-bodied men served for one year in the army 
at age 23, then in the reserve until 56. They were also 
liable for corvee labor service on public works for one 
month a year. All adults also paid a poll tax. The gov¬ 
ernment took an active part in agricultural develop¬ 
ment, sponsoring major irrigation projects, settling 
people on newly opened farmlands, and promoting the 
use of iron agricultural tools and new crops. Men tilled 
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the land, while women raised silkworms and spun silk 
cloths. The government also sponsored state industries 
in producing salt, iron, and silk textiles and financed 
large trading caravans; it also encouraged private en¬ 
terprise, some employing thousands of workers. Bronze 
coinage replaced barter in trade. While strong earlier 
rulers in both Western and Eastern Han eras promoted 
independent small farmers, their weak successors al¬ 
lowed usury and exploitation by the rich, leading to 
the growth of large estates and the eviction of small 
farmers. Social and economic inequities led to peasant 
rebellions that contributed to the fall of both the West¬ 
ern and Eastern Han. 

Women did not receive formal education, take 
examinations, or enter government service; however, 
wives, mothers, and grandmothers of emperors often 
played powerful roles in governing. It began with Em¬ 
press Lu, wife of Gaozu, who totally dominated her 
son and grandsons as regent and contemplated estab¬ 
lishing her own dynasty. Even the powerful Wudi could 
not control his consorts and their families. Empress 
dowagers in the latter part of both Western and Eastern 
Han often placed minors on the throne so they could 
rule. The usurper Wang Mang was the last of many 
of the Wang family to grasp power through his female 
relative the empress Wang. To escape their mothers and 
wives some emperors promoted their favorite eunuchs 
to power. Eunuch abuse of power was another contrib¬ 
uting factor to the fall of the Haan dynasty in 220 c.e. 

See also Buddhism in China; Confucianism as a state 
ideology; Great Wall of China; Guangwu (Kuang-wu); 
Maotun (Mao-t’un). 

Further reading: Hinsch, B. Women in Early Imperial 
China. Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 2002; Piraz- 
zoli-t’Serstevens, Michele. The Han Dynasty. New York: 
Rizolli, 1982; Twitchett, Denis, and Michael Loewe, eds. 
The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 1, The Ch’in and 
Han Empires, 221 b.c.e.-220 c.e. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1986; Wang, Zhongshu. Han Civilization. 
Trans, by K. C. Chang, et al. New Haven, CT: Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1982. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Hannibal 

(247-183 b.c.e.) Carthaginian general 

Between the years 264 and 146 b.c.e., the Romans and 
Carthaginians fought three wars known as the Punic 


Wars that eventually led to the destruction of Car¬ 
thage. The First Punic War lasted from 264 until 241 
b.c.e. and resulted in Carthage losing control of Sicily 
to the Romans. Hannibal Barca led the Carthaginian 
invasion of Italy during the Second Punic War, which 
ran from 219 to 202 b.c.e. At the Battle of Zama, in 
202 b.c.e., Scipio (who gained the title Africanus be¬ 
cause of his victory) defeated Hannibal. The Carthagin¬ 
ians sued for peace, which lasted until the Third Punic 
War from 149 to 146 b.c.e. The third war ended with 
the complete destruction of the city of Carthage and the 
enslavement of the population. 

The First Punic War was fought for control of Sic¬ 
ily. At the start of the war the Carthaginians controlled 
most of Sicily. Carthage was interested in trade with 
other civilizations, and its power base was its fleet. 
Rome, on the other hand, did not have a fleet but had a 
very powerful army. Because of the difference in power 
bases, the two powers had coexisted easily with each 
other up until the time of the First Punic War. What 
brought about the war was a request by a group of men 
called the Mamertines, who had taken control of the 
town of Messana. They had been defeated by the Syra¬ 
cusans and then occupied by the Carthaginians, who 
did not want the Syracusans to occupy Messana. The 
Mamertines then requested Roman aid to get rid of the 
Carthaginians. The Romans decided to come to the aid 
of the Mamertines and in 264 b.c.e. moved troops to 
Sicily, which were able to gain control of Messana when 
the Carthaginian garrison withdrew from the town. 

The Romans negotiated with the Syracusans and 
other towns in Sicily and convinced them to join the Ro¬ 
mans in the war. Because of their fleet, the Carthaginians 
were able to keep control of many of the coastal cities. To 
finish the conquest of Sicily the Romans needed to build 
a fleet, and in 260 b.c.e. the Roman fleet took to the seas 
and began its campaign to drive the Carthaginians from 
the seas around Sicily. The Romans won several naval 
battles during the period from 260 to 256 b.c.e. 

The Romans had decided to try a different strategy 
to invade Africa in an attempt to defeat the Carthagin¬ 
ians on their home territory and end the war. The Ro¬ 
mans sailed from Messana toward Africa but were in¬ 
tercepted by the Carthaginian fleet. The Carthaginians 
were eventually overcome by Roman tactics and lost 
more than a third of their fleet, at which point they fled 
from the battle. The battle delayed the Roman invasion 
of Africa but only temporarily. 

The invasion fleet reached Africa later that year and 
left the army to lay siege to Carthage. Calling for sup¬ 
port to defend the city, Carthage received mercenaries 
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Ancient tombs near Carthage, Tunisia. The Third Punic War 
resulted in Carthaginian casualties of 90 percent of the population. 


from the Greeks, including a Spartan general who in 
256 b.c.e. led the Carthaginian army in an attack on 
the Roman army. The Roman army was routed, and 
the siege, lifted. The remains of the Roman army were 
evacuated later that year back to Rome. The focus of 
the war then returned to Sicily. From 254 until 243 
b.c.e. the Romans and Carthaginians fought in Sicily 
with neither side being able to gain the upper hand in 
the fighting. Then in 243 b.c.e. the Romans, with a new 
fleet, were able to again defeat the Carthaginians at sea 
and stop the flow of supplies to Sicily. With the loss 
of supplies and support the Carthaginian commander, 
Hamilcar Barca (Hannibal’s father), was forced to work 
out terms with the Romans. 

Hannibal was born in 247 b.c.e. Hamilcar had been 
the commander of the Carthaginian troops in Sicily at 
the end of the war and spent the rest of his life trying to 
gain revenge on the Romans for the defeat. In 237 b.c.e. 
at a religious festival, Hamilcar had his son Hannibal 
take an oath to remember that the Romans were their 
sworn enemies. That same year Hannibal accompanied 
his father to Spain, where he stayed until his return to 
Carthage in 228 b.c.e., after his father’s death, to fin¬ 
ish his schooling. He returned to Spain in 224 b.c.e. to 


command the cavalry forces for his brother-in-law un¬ 
til his brother-in-law died in 220 b.c.e. The army then 
voted Hannibal its new leader. Hannibal would prove 
to be an excellent strategist and tactician. 

Hannibal’s conquest of Spain eventually brought 
him into conflict with the Romans when he captured 
the town of Saguntum. In 218 b.c.e. Hannibal and his 
army left Spain and headed for Italy, where he would 
campaign for the next 15 years. Hannibal took his 
army, including war elephants, across the Alps and into 
Italy. His army was not large enough to capture and 
occupy the cities in Italy, so Hannibal tried to break up 
the Roman confederation, which would reduce Rome’s 
power and allow Carthage to win the war. In 218 b.c.e. 
Hannibal defeated a Roman army near the Trebia Riv¬ 
er where it flowed into the Po River. With this victory 
most of Cisalpine Gaul sided with Hannibal. The fol¬ 
lowing spring he moved south, and Hannibal was able 
to lure the Roman army into a trap, where his army 
killed 15,000 of the 21,000 Roman soldiers. 

Hannibal continued to pillage and burn the Italian 
countryside but could not take the city of Rome, nor 
would the Romans give up. A victory at Cannae was 
Hannibal’s high point. He continued to campaign in 
Italy over the next 11 years, but the Romans slowly 
gained the upper hand against the Carthaginians. The 
Carthaginians tried to expand the war, and an army was 
sent to Sardinia but due to bad weather was delayed 
and arrived after the Romans, who defeated them. Han¬ 
nibal was also able to convince Philip of Macedon 
to attack the Romans in Illyria. The Romans gathered 
a number of allies in Greece, which allowed them to 
hold Philip in check. During 216 to 205 b.c.e. Han¬ 
nibal found himself more and more tied to protecting 
the cities of the Roman provinces that had sided with 
him. In 204 b.c.e. the Romans took the war to Africa 
by sending an army under the command of Scipio Afri- 
canus, attempting to end the war. 

With the Roman invasion of Africa, Hannibal was 
recalled from Italy to command the army that was pro¬ 
tecting Carthage. The years of war had finally worn 
down the Carthaginian army, and it was routed from the 
battlefield by the Romans. Having lost the battle, the 
Carthaginians were in no shape to continue the war 
and made peace with the Romans. Hannibal helped 
to rebuild Carthage after the war, which irritated 
the Romans, who forced him into exile in 196 b.c.e. 
The Romans continued to pursue Hannibal, and in 183 
b.c.e., he committed suicide. 

The final war, the Third Punic War, was fought 
from 149 to 146 b.c.e. The Romans insisted that the 
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Carthaginians abandon their city, which they refused 
to do. When the siege was completed and the city was 
captured in 146 b.c.e., 90 percent of the population 
was dead. The remainder were sold into slavery, and 
the city of Carthage was destroyed. 

See also Roman Empire; Rome: government; Syracuse. 

Further reading: Bagnall, Nigel. The Punic Wars, 263-146 BC. 
New York: Routledge, 2003; Dupuy, R. Ernest, and Trevor N. 
Dupuy. The Harper Encyclopedia of Military History, from 
3500 B.C. to the Present. New York: HarperCollins Publish¬ 
ers, 1993; Dupuy, Trevor N., Curt Johnson, and David L. Bon- 
gard. The Harper Encyclopedia of Military Biography. New 
York: HarperCollins Publishers, 1992; Goldsworthy, Adrian. 
The Punic Wars. London: Cassell and Co., 2000; Lancel, 
Serge. Hannibal. Translated by Antonia Nevill. Oxford: Black- 
well Publishing, 1998; Scullard, H. H. A History of the Roman 
World, 753 to 146 BC. London: Routledge, 2003. 

Dallace W. Unger, Jr. 

Han Wudi (Han Wu-ti) 

(125-187 b.c.e.) Chinese emperor 

Han Wudi reigned between 141 and 187 b.c.e., the 
longest in Chinese history until the 18th century. He 
undertook many domestic reforms that changed the 
course of Han history and for subsequent eras. His 
foreign policy and wars resulted in Chinese expansion 
to unprecedented heights and opened up international 
trade and contacts between China and the rest of the 
ancient Eurasian world. For these accomplishments he 
was called Wudi, wu meaning “martial” and di mean¬ 
ing “emperor.” 

In 141 b.c.e. a young man of 16 years old ascended 
the Chinese throne upon the death of his father Emper¬ 
or Jing (Ching). The event inaugurated an era of active 
government at home and expansion abroad. Until his 
reign the Han government had focused on light taxes 
and laissez-faire domestic policies to promote economic 
growth. Its foreign policy was based on appeasing the 
fierce nomadic Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu) in the north 
through Heqing (Ho-ch’ing) treaties whereby the Han 
regularly gave the Xiongnu large quantities of silver, 
silk, and food in return for peace. Appeasement, how¬ 
ever, did not end Xiongnu raids. 

WARS AND EXPANSION 

After 135 b.c.e. China would take the offensive. With 
a large population, ample resources, and a brimming 


treasury Wudi initiated all-out war against the Xiong¬ 
nu. It was preceded by dispatching an emissary named 
Zhang Qian (Chang Ch’ien) westward to find and 
form an alliance with the Yuezhi (Yueh-chih), a no¬ 
madic group that had been worsted by the Xiongnu 
earlier and had fled to find a new home. Zhang failed to 
recruit the Yuezhi when he finally found them settled in 
modern Afghanistan, but the report of his travels mo¬ 
tivated the emperor to pursue expansion into Central 
Asia for allies and trade. 

Emperor Wu never personally campaigned but was 
served by talented and ambitious generals, some of whom 
were related to his empresses or consorts. For example, 
Generals Wei Qing (Wei Ch’ing) and Huo Qubing (Huo 
Ch’u-ping) were related to two of his empresses, and Li 
Guangli (Li Kuang-li) was the brother of a favorite con¬ 
sort. All three earned fame in defeating the Xiongnu. In 
127 b.c.e. Chinese forces retook lands south of the Yel¬ 
low River; it was followed by several large expeditions 
resulting in the surrender of one Xiongnu king with a 
large number of his tribesmen. 

Commanderies and dependent states were estab¬ 
lished in the conquered areas, Chinese colonists were 
settled on some of the land, and tribal people were 
brought under Chinese authority. Major campaigns 
against the Xiongnu came to a halt in 117 b.c.e. In 
112 b.c.e. Han generals crushed another tribal group 
called the Qiang (Ch’iang), proto-Tibetans and allies of 
the Xiongnu in the northwest. In 111 b.c.e. Wudi pre¬ 
sided over a victory parade north of the Great Wall 
of China in which 12 generals and 180,000 cavalry 
troops took part. He lavishly rewarded victorious of¬ 
ficers and men and punished generals who failed. 

The Great Wall was expanded to the Jade Gate in 
the northwest, and garrisons were stationed along strate¬ 
gic points to deal with sudden raids, to prevent Chinese 
deserters from joining the Xiongnu, and to protect trade 
along the newly opened up Silk Road. These measures 
ended the Xiongnu stranglehold on Chinese trade with 
lands to the west. Chinese power focused on maintain¬ 
ing friendly relations with tribes and oasis states across 
Central Asia that were hostile to the Xiongnu, enrolling 
them as vassal states. Rulers of vassal states sent tribute 
and their sons to China for education (and as hostages). 

They received in return lavish gifts and trade privi¬ 
leges and occasionally a Han princess in marriage. Trade 
flourished between China, India, Central Asia, Persia, 
and Rome. But the Xiongnu menace did not end, and 
more large campaigns were launched during and after 
Wudi’s reign. One, for example, led by General Li Guangli 
reached as far as Ferghana in Central Asia in 104 b.c.e. 
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Wudi’s generals also campaigned in the South, 
Southwest, and Korea. The major obstacles to expan¬ 
sion to the south were terrain and climate. Between 
112 and 111 b.c.e. Han forces totaling 100,000 men 
subdued the Nanyue (Nan-yueh) along the southern 
coast to the Red River valley. Other armies subdued 
aboriginal peoples in Yunnan, Sichuan (Szechwan), and 
Hainan Island. The lands annexed as a result formed 
nine commanderies across modern Guangdong (Kuang- 
tung), Guangxi (Kuanghsi), Yunnan, Sichuan, and 
Hainan Provinces, and northern Vietnam. In 109 b.c.e. 
a 50,000-man army marched to Korea, conquering the 
northern part of the peninsula, adding four more com¬ 
manderies. The campaigns expanded the empire and 
made it more secure, but at a huge human and financial 
cost. The treasury was emptied, resulting in new taxes 
and state monopolies over iron, salt, and liquor to raise 
revenue. These measures led to widespread discontent. 

DOMESTIC POLICY 

Wudi’s reign was also important for other achievements. 
He systematized the recruitment of civil servants based 
on examinations and established a state university to 
train candidates. Their curriculum was based on the 
philosophy of Confucius under standardized interpre¬ 
tation. He also created many commanderies under direct 
central government control and dramatically reduced the 
land under the feudal princes and lords and their power. 
He also established vassal states and dependencies in ar¬ 
eas with tribal (non-Chinese populations) that became 
standard practice for subsequent Chinese government’s 
dealings with frontier peoples. He adopted rituals and 
ceremonies of state that also became standard for sub¬ 
sequent dynasties. Wudi took an active role in measures 
to control floods along the Yellow River, supervised the 
settlement of people in conquered lands, and sponsored 
large caravans for trade with western lands. 

DYNASTIC CRISES 

Ironically, Wudi’s inability to control his wives and con¬ 
sorts led to dynastic crises. His first wife, Empress Chen 
(Ch’en), had no son, and their daughter was found prac¬ 
ticing witchcraft against her father, leading to Empress 
Chen’s demotion. Several of his consorts were also later 
accused of practicing witchcraft that led to witch hunts, 
trials, and executions. In a superstitious age witchcraft 
was a feared crime. 

His second wife, Empress Wei (her brothers were 
powerful generals) and her son, the crown prince, 
staged a coup against him in 91 b.c.e. that led to fight¬ 
ing between the Wei family and the Li family, rela¬ 


tives of a powerful consort. It failed, and the empress 
and crown prince were forced to commit suicide. In 
87 b.c.e., when gravely ill, he appointed an eight-year- 
old son by a consort named Lady Zhao (Chao) crown 
prince because she had no powerful relatives. She soon 
died, rumored murdered. The personality of Wudi re¬ 
mains an enigma. Despite some personal and policy 
failings, he is one of the most powerful monarchs in 
Chinese history. 

See also Han dynasty. 

Further reading: Gale, Esson M., trans. Discourse on Salt 
and Iron: A Debate on State Control of Commerce and 
Industry in Ancient China. Leiden, Netherlands: Brill, 
1931; Kierman, Frank A., and John K. Fairbank, eds. Chi¬ 
nese Ways in Warfare. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1971; Loewe, Michael. Crisis and Conflict in Han 
China, 104 B.C. to A.D. 9. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1974; Twitchett, Denis, and Michael Loewe, eds. 
The Cambridge History of China, Volume 1, The Ch’in and 
Han Empires, 221 B.C.-A.D. 220. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1986. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Helena 

(c. 255-c. 330 c.e.) ruler, saint, emperor’s mother 

Helena was the mother of Constantine the Great. 
She was born of humble estate at Drepanum in Bithynia. 
According to Ambrose, the early church bishop, she was 
a simple innkeeper. She married Constantius Chlorus, 
a soldier, by whom she bore Constantine (c. 274 c.e.). 
Later, Constantius divorced Helena in order to enter 
into a more politically advantageous marriage. The son, 
however, did not forget his mother, and when Constan¬ 
tine became emperor in 306 c.e., he had her raised to a 
place of honor, which culminated in the title of Augusta 
(emperor’s mother). Constantine also renamed the place 
of her birth Helenopolis in her honor. 

According to the early church historian Eusebius, 
Helena’s conversion to Christianity was due to the influ¬ 
ence of her son; but Theodoret’s more credible account 
is that the mother nurtured in her son openness to the 
faith. Nonetheless, she bore religious stature and sanc¬ 
tity in her own right and had remarkable influence on 
her son. Constantine had his second wife, Fausta, and 
their son Crispus executed. His mother had acted not 
in support of her daughter-in-law but rather had been 
involved in bringing about her downfall. 
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Helena took to the Christian faith with zeal, as is 
testified by her piety, her generosity to the poor, and 
her devotion to the sacred places of pilgrimage in Pal¬ 
estine, revered by early Christians as the Holy Land. 
In 326, Helena, well into her 70s, went on pilgrimage 
there. She stayed in Palestine for some time, exercis¬ 
ing her right to the imperial treasury by having two 
major basilicas built in great splendor, one in Bethle¬ 
hem (Church of the Nativity) and one on the Mount 
of Olives (Church of the Ascension). At the same time, 
her son was having the Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
built over the sites of Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth’s 
death and resurrection. Her collaboration with her son 
caused church architecture to create a Christian land¬ 
scape throughout the empire, in the Holy Land, Rome, 
and Constantinople. 

The discovery of the “True Cross” (thought to be 
that upon which Jesus died) is attested to by Cyril of 
Alexandria and Egeria, but the tradition that sprang 
up at the end of the fourth century c.E. (mentioned by 
Ambrose, Sulpicius Severus, and Rufinus) that Helena 
had discovered the True Cross and that it was identified 
by a miracle seems likely to be an embellishment, given 
Eusebius and Cyril’s silence on this point. She supposedly 
had this precious relic deposited in Rome at the Church 
of Santa Croce, which she built especially for this pur¬ 
pose. Her renown, however, rests firmly on the facts that 
she was a woman of immense power and wealth who 
spent the latter part of her life in acts of Christian char¬ 
ity. Her close identification with her son, Constantine, 
set the model for the role of the Christian Augusta for 
subsequent centuries. Her feast is celebrated on August 
18 in the Latin Church calendar and on May 21 (along 
with her son) in the Greek Church calendar. 

See also Christianity, early. 

Further reading: Thiede, Carsten Peter, and Matthew 
d’Ancona. The Quest for the True Cross. New York: Pal- 
grave Macmillan, 2002. 

Gertrude Gillette and Cornelia Horn 

Helen of Troy 

According to the Iliad, the abduction of Helen, wife of 
the king of Sparta, sparked the 10-year-long Trojan War. 
Helen is thought to have been born around 1225 b.c.e. 
According to Homer, who is credited as author of both 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, Helen’s father was the god 
Zeus, and her mother was Nemesis, a goddess who fled 


Zeus by changing into a goose. Zeus became a swan so 
that he could mate with her. 

The resultant egg, containing Helen, was found by a 
shepherd who brought it to the king and queen of Spar¬ 
ta, Tyndareus and Leda. Another legend names Leda 
as Helen’s mother, seduced by Zeus in his swan guise. 
Leda laid two eggs, one with Helen and her brother 
Polydeuces, and a second containing Clytemnestra and 
Castor. Helen’s brothers and protectors are collectively 
known as the Dioscuri. When Helen was kidnapped, 
the Dioscuri raised an army and retrieved her. They 
died before the Trojan War commenced. 

Helen’s sister Clytemnestra had married twice by 
the time Helen returned to Sparta; her second husband, 
Agamemnon, had murdered her first husband. Legends 
recount that between 29 and 99 suitors from all parts of 
Greece came to court Helen, including Odysseus, Ajax, 
Ajax the Greater, and Patroclus—all of whom would 
play roles in the Trojan War. Tyndareus, Helen’s human 
father, made the men swear to defend the chosen bride¬ 
groom, then selected Menelaus, Agamemnon’s brother, 
as Helen’s husband. During the first nine years of their 
marriage Helen had at least one child and possibly as 
many as five. As Tyndareus’s sons had died, Menelaus 
eventually became king of Sparta. 

In a separate series of events, the goddess Aphrodite 
promised Paris, prince of Troy, that he should possess 
the most beautiful woman in the world. Paris arrived in 
Sparta, and—while Menelaus was attending his grand¬ 
father’s funeral—Paris took Helen, her personal slaves, 
and a great deal of treasure and set sail for Troy. 

Menelaus led an embassy to Troy demanding Helen’s 
return. When that failed, he reminded the many suitors 
of their oath. Armies were raised, and the Trojan War 
began. Various authors described amours between Helen 
and Achilles, or Priam’s other sons during the long war. 
Most agree that when Paris was killed, two of his broth¬ 
ers fought over Helen. Deiphobus won and married her. 

After 10 years of war, Troy was burned and sacked. 
In some tales Helen helped the Greeks storm Troy by 
giving the signal to the army outside, but in the Odys¬ 
sey Homer says that she taunted the men hiding in the 
Trojan horse by imitating their wives’ voices. Menelaus 
killed Deiphobus and rushed at Helen, determined to 
kill her as well but once again fell under the spell of her 
beauty. Anxious to set sail and bring his newly recovered 
wife home, Menelaus neglected to make proper offerings 
to Athena. 

The offended goddess caused Menelaus and Helen to 
be driven off course for eight years. Although Euripides 
says that Helen was carried away by Apollo to become 
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immortal, and other legends describe her suicide or mur¬ 
der, most authors return Helen to Sparta and a life of 
quiet prayer, weaving, and virtue. 

See also Greek city-states; Greek drama; Greek 
MYTHOLOGY AND PANTHEON; HOMERIC EPICS. 

Further reading: Bell, Robert E. Women of Classical Mythol¬ 
ogy. Santa Barbara, CA: ABC-Clio, 1991; Homer. The Iliad. 
Edited, by A. T. Murray and W. F. Wyatt. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1999;-. The Odyssey. Edit¬ 

ed by E. McCrorie and R. P. Martin. Baltimore, MD: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 2004; Hughes, Bettany. Helen of 
Troy: Goddess, Princess, Whore. New York: A. Knopf, 2005; 
Thomas, Carol G., and Craig Conant. The Trojan War. West- 
port, CT: Greenwood Press, 2005. 

VlCKEY KALAMBAKAL 

Hellenistic art 

The Hellenistic Period of Greek art lasted from the 
fourth century b.c.e. to approximately the time of Je¬ 
sus (Christ) of Nazareth, a period of more than 300 
years. Unlike earlier Greek art, which consisted pre¬ 
dominantly of art of Greece itself, Hellenistic art was 
more diverse culturally and geographically. Because 
Hellenistic art arose after the conquests of Alexander 
the Great, it also included art from the Greek-influ¬ 
enced regions of Alexander’s empire. Hellenic Greece 
consisted of the mainland and nearby Aegean Sea is¬ 
lands, Ionia (the western coast of Turkey), southern 
Italy, and Sicily (Magna Graecia) and, by the dawn 
of the Hellenistic Period, also Egypt, Syria, and other 
lands of the Near East. Greek culture had its origins in 
Mycenae. Mycenae established a painted pottery that 
persisted into later Greek art. Mycenaean civilization 
could not withstand the disruptions of the Trojan War. 
After a period of civil war and invasion Mycenae col¬ 
lapsed around 1100 b.c.e. The Greek cities entered the 
Greek Dark Ages (1100-750 b.c.e.), characterized by 
population decline, impoverishment, and isolation. 

PRECEDING PERIODS 

Not all was bleak during the Greek Dark Ages. Dur¬ 
ing this period Dorians spread through the peninsula, 
and Greeks settled Ionia. Around 800 b.c.e. the revival 
that would culminate in Hellenic art began. Athenian 
artisans created protogeometric pottery with abstract 
designs, being in its precision of detail a precursor of 
later Greek art. The Archaic Period followed and lasted 


until around 480 b.c.e. Artists came increasingly under 
the influence of outside ideas and styles. 

By the sixth century b.c.e. Greek art included vase 
painting that was unsurpassed artistically and techni¬ 
cally. The human figure reappeared in Greek art after 
the Dark Ages and initially was highly abstract. Greeks 
invented life-sized, freestanding stone sculptures of hu¬ 
mans. There was an Egyptian influence, but the Greeks 
wanted an accurate depiction; however, they conflated 
accuracy with perfection or ideal representation, mak¬ 
ing the statues larger than life. The mastery of the hu¬ 
man form was matched by a mastery of the technique 
of imparting the impression of motion in a static object. 
These developments lasted from the Hellenic through the 
Hellenistic Periods. After the fifth-century b.c.e. Persian 
wars, Athens established an empire and spent the century 
in rivalry with Sparta. Midway through the fifth century 
b.c.e., the Classical Period began. Greece’s classical age 
lasted 480-338 b.c.e. This is the period between the on¬ 
set of conflict with Persia and the conquest of Greece by 
Philip of Macedon and his son, Alexander. 

Greek artists had mastered representation of the hu¬ 
man body in sculpture, with figures both at rest and in 
action reflecting calm and ordered beauty and achiev¬ 
ing near godlike perfection. Greek painting of the age no 
longer exists, but ancient writers extolled it. Vase deco¬ 
rations hint at the mastery of form and line that charac¬ 
terized Greek sculpture. Greek art established the basic 
themes, forms, and attitudes of Western culture: mimesis 
(imitation of nature), the nude human figure (man is the 
measure of all things, or humanism), architectural struc¬ 
tural elements, decorative motifs, and types of buildings. 
With the Persian conquest the classical age ended. In its 
stead arose the Hellenistic Period. Alexander extended 
his father’s empire into Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Persia, Af¬ 
ghanistan, and India from 334 to 323 b.c.e. His death in 
323 b.c.e. is the traditional date used as the demarcation 
between Hellenic and Hellenistic art, the former the art 
of the Greeks, the latter the art of the Greek speakers of 
whatever ethnicity. Another differentiation is that Hel¬ 
lenic Greece was a time of city-states, while the Hellenis¬ 
tic era was a time of monarchies of larger size. 

HELLENISTIC ART 

Alexander’s empire broke apart on his death, with sev¬ 
eral Hellenistic (Greek-like) kingdoms appearing. The 
great art centers of the mainland gave way to cities on 
islands such as Rhodes or in the eastern Mediterranean 
(Alexandria, Antioch, and Pergamum). Sculpture had 
tendencies toward classicism, rococo, and baroque—in 
other words, no clear direction or restriction. Art glo- 
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rifled the gods and great athletes, but it also served to 
decorate the homes of the newly rich. Heroic portraits 
and massive groups were popular, but so were humble 
themes and portrayals of human beings in all walks and 
stages of life—even caricature became popular. From 
architecture came an awareness of space that added 
landscapes and interiors to sculpture and painting. 

Whereas Hellenic art was restrained and attempted 
to show the perfect and the universal, Hellenistic art was 
preoccupied with the particular rather than the univer¬ 
sal. Patrons and artists alike preferred individuality, nov¬ 
elty (including ethnicity and ugliness), and artistic inven¬ 
tiveness. Hellenistic art built on the classical concepts, 
but became more dramatic, with sweeping lines and 
strong contrasts of light, shadow, and emotion. Idealism 
gave way to naturalism, the culmination of the works 
of fourth-century b.c.e. sculptors Lysippos, Skopas, and 
Praxiteles, all of whom emphasized realistic expression 
of the human figure. Greatness and humility, characteris¬ 
tic of the Charioteer of Delphi, gave way to bold expres¬ 
sion during tense moments, typified by the Boy Jockey. 

Unlike Hellenic art, sculptures showed extreme 
emotion: pain, stress, anger, despair, or fear, but depic¬ 
tion of the outward subject was insufficient for many 
Hellenistic sculptors. Posture and physical characteris¬ 
tics were used to show thoughts, feelings, and attitudes. 
Hygeia, of which only the head remains, is a statue that 
reflects the Hellenistic style. Although done in confor¬ 
mance to classical standards and ideals, Hygeia has an 
expression of concern and understanding. 

INDIVIDUAL SUPPORT FOR THE ARTS 

Hellenistic art was an expression of the prosperity and 
new social structure that arose in the areas of Alexan¬ 
der’s empire. Public support for the arts continued, but 
individual citizens also began patronizing artists. Rather 
than create monuments to gods or kings, they bought art 
that was secular and personal. An example of great art 
put into an environment is the Altar of Zeus from Per- 
gamum (c. 180 b.c.e.), which Greek artists created for 
Eumenes II. Enclosed by a high podium decorated with 
a frieze of the battle between the gods and the Giants, 
it shows classical iconography as well as baroque exag¬ 
geration of movement and emotion and a background 
of swirling draperies. Samples of Hellenistic painting are 
mostly in the facades and interiors of chamber tombs 
and mosaics, as well as in Roman copies. Hellenistic art 
also plays with erotic themes through depictions of Aph¬ 
rodite, Eros, the Satyrs, Dionysus, Pan, and hermaph¬ 
rodites. Female nudes were highly popular, and many 
examples remain, including the well-known Aphrodite 


of Melos (Venus de Milo). The proportions and curves of 
the Venus are still the standard for modern beauty. 

Hellenistic art for home use included mosaics, gar¬ 
den statuaries, painted stucco wall decorations, and 
marble furnishings. Hellenistic art influenced Rome and 
through the Romans the Italian Renaissance. Hellenistic 
architecture flourished with the spread of the empire, 
leading to a demand for new buildings. Rather than a 
building occupying any empty space, architects attempt¬ 
ed to make the building aesthetically compatible with 
its surroundings. Hellenistic architects popularized the 
long-established stoa, a long rectangular building with 
a roof supported in the front by columns. Stoas served 
as offices, classrooms, law courts, shopping centers, and 
gathering places in bad weather, or for socializing. The 
first woman architect, Phile of Priene, who lived around 
100 b.c.e., designed a reservoir among other works. 
Mosaics were made before the third century b.c.e. from 
small pieces of colored river pebbles. Early in the third 
century b.c.e. tesserae, squares of cut glass or stone, 
were used. The Alexander Mosaic from second-century 
b.c.e. Pompeii shows Alexander the Great battling Dar¬ 
ius III, probably during the Battle of Issus. 

The Hellenistic Period was a time of booming com¬ 
merce and trade, generating a need for large amphorae, 



The Altar of Zeus is an example of Hellenistic art, with the figures 
on its frieze showing exaggerated movement and emotion. 
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vessels for carrying wine, oil, and other liquids in vol¬ 
ume. Other pottery products included molded terra¬ 
cotta oil lamps and figurines. The figurines, Tanagra 
figures, depict scenes of everyday Hellenistic life: wom¬ 
en reading, dancing, or playing instruments or actors, 
cooks, bakers, barbers, and people playing games and 
gossiping. When Rome defeated the last of the Helle¬ 
nistic kingdoms, Egypt, in 31 b.c.e. at the Battle of Ac- 
tium, the Hellenistic Period ended. According to Pliny 
the Elder, with the onset of the Hellenistic Period, “Ces- 
savit deinde ars” (“Then art disappeared”). 

See also Athenian predemocracy; Greek city-states; 
Greek colonization; Greek drama; Greek mythology 
AND PANTHEON; GREEK ORATORY AND RHETORIC; 

Hellenization. 
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Hellenization 

Hellenization was the spread of Greek culture and the 
assimilation into Greek culture of non-Greek peoples. 
It was a notable trait of ancient Greek civilization, an 
approach to other cultures that was not merely invasive 
or dominant but transformative. This set an example 
later followed by the Roman Empire, Christianity, and 
the British Empire, essentially establishing a framework 
within which much of Western history can be discussed. 
The products of culture spread by Hellenization includ¬ 
ed the Greek language and writing system, its myths and 
religion, and its technology and art—not mere ideas but 
practical and exploitable benefits. 

The Hellenes, or Greeks, were so-called by classical 
writers because they were the descendants of Hellen, the 
son of Deucalion (son of Prometheus) and Pyrrha (daugh¬ 
ter of Epimetheus and Pandora). They were assimilators 
from the start. When they came to inhabit the isles and 
mainland of what is now Greece, they displaced the in¬ 
digenous Pelasgians, bringing with them some form of 
their writing, language, religion, and art. The Pelasgians 
were unrelated to the Hellenes in any significant sense: 
Some modern scholars even believe their language was 
pre-Indo-European, unintelligible to the Greeks on first 


contact. The native culture was soon absorbed into that 
of the new arrival. Though Herodotus attests to some 
Pelasgian groups surviving with mutually intelligible 
language, most intermarried and became fully Greek, 
invisible, and largely forgotten. 

The most important period of Hellenization by 
far was that which transpired under the reign of Al¬ 
exander the Great. Extending the reach of his rule 
to staggering extents after his father’s unification of 
the Greek city-states —to Egypt, India, Persia, and 
across the eastern Mediterranean—Alexander did not 
limit this rule to simple military conquest and tribute 
collection. He integrated his army, allowing non-Greek, 
non-Macedonian troops in the same units as natives 
and strongly encouraging intermarriage with foreign 
women to blur the barriers between the conquering and 
conquered peoples. He set up schools to teach children 
Greek language and culture and built gymnasiums, cul¬ 
tural centers associated with exercise (especially gym¬ 
nastics and wrestling), medicine, and communal bath¬ 
ing, in the cities he conquered. The gymnasium was at 
the center of social culture in ancient Greece, much like 
the public houses of medieval Europe. 

Upon Alexander’s death, though, the widespread 
nature of Greek civilization gave way to the so-called 
Hellenistic Period. Under Alexander, Greek cities had 
diminished in importance to Greek culture, sharing 
their influence over the social, economic, and intellectu¬ 
al world with new additions such as Alexandria and 
Rhodes. The world became more Greek, but Greece in 
turn became worldlier, and especially more Persian. It 
would not be so centralized again until the fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West left Constantinople as the 
capital of the Byzantine Empire. 

In the meantime even Roman-controlled areas 
became more and more Hellenized. Greek was the lan¬ 
guage of trade and culture, the common tongue neces¬ 
sary for travelers. Palestine became strongly Hellenized, 
to the extent that Greek forms of names displaced the 
Semitic originals—with Yeshua becoming Jesus, for in¬ 
stance. More and more Jewish leaders feared that their 
people would lose their identity. Many Jewish practices 
and movements in antiquity were thus responses to 
Hellenization, whether they were revolutionary move¬ 
ments that sought to restore Jewish self-governance and 
an exclusivity of culture or syncretic sects that blended 
traditional Jewish religion with pagan elements. 

Whatever Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth’s contact 
with Greek culture, Christianity became extremely Hel¬ 
lenized in the wake of his death. The New Testament was 
written in Greek, and many early Christians were pros¬ 
elytes, Greek-speaking Gentiles who followed Jewish 
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cultic practices without converting. The sophistication of 
Pauline theology, the Johannine books (the Gospel and 
Revelation of John), and the writings of the early apos¬ 
tolic fathers up to and including Augustine of Hippo 
were deeply influenced by Greek philosophy and the 
Hellenized intellectual climate of the Roman Empire. 

The concept of Logos so central to Johannine Chris- 
tology—the Gospel of John states in its first verse, “in the 
beginning was the logos, and the logos was with God, 
and the logos was God”—was not simply a Greek word 
which loses significance in translation (commonly trans¬ 
lated as “word,” it also means logic, reason, principle, 
and thought), but a well-explored concept in Greek phi¬ 
losophy. Heraclitus had used it in reference to the order 
and rationality of the universe, and Aristotle, in de¬ 
veloping his system of logic. The Stoics, who may have 
influenced Jesus or his followers and certainly had much 
in common with them, formulated logos as the engine of 
creation, the underlying force that gave life to existence. 

After the fall of Rome the Byzantine Empire identi¬ 
fied itself strongly as a Hellenic Christian empire: ethni¬ 
cally Greek, religiously Christian, and the inheritors of 
both classical Greek culture and the Roman right of rule. 
Surrounded by Persian and, later, Muslim enemies, it un¬ 
derwent several periods of Hellenic revival, with “Greek” 
and “Christian” increasingly associated together—the fi¬ 
nal step in the long history of Hellenization. 

See also Greek Church; Greek mythology and 
pantheon; Greek oratory and rhetoric; Hellenistic 
art. 
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Herculaneum 

See Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

heresies 

Early Christian theology had the problem of reconciling 
the belief in only one God, taken over from Judaism, 
with the belief that both Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth 


and his father are God. One solution to this problem 
was Monarchianism, which means that God consists of 
only one person, or hypostasis. Dynamic Monarchian¬ 
ism, also called Adoptionism, may be Jewish in origin, 
but its first known exponent was Theodotus, a leather- 
worker from Byzantium c. 200 C.E. He taught that until 
Jesus’ baptism, he was only a man on whom Christ, a 
dynamis (power) of God, then descended. Paul of Sa- 
mosata, bishop of Antioch until deposed by a council of 
bishops in 268 c.e., probably was also an Adoptionist. 

Modalist Monarchianism, or modalism, means that 
Jesus, the (his) Father, and the Holy Spirit are different 
modes of the same person, or hypostasis. The first known 
modalist was Noetus, condemned by the elders of Smyr¬ 
na or Rome c. 200 c.e. Noetus affirmed that Christ is the 
Father, who was born, suffered, and died, which Tertul- 
lian (c. 160-c. 220 c.e.) called patripassianism. 

Sabellius, a Libyan, gained the trust of Popes Zephy- 
rinus and Callistus I but was excommunicated by the 
latter in c. 217 c.e. Sabellius avoided patripassianism by 
proposing three modes of a divine monad, Father as cre¬ 
ator, Son as redeemer, and Spirit as inspirer. It is uncertain 
whether Sabellius taught that each mode was replaced by 
the next so that Father, Son, and Spirit did not exist all at 
once, or taught an economic trinity as did Tertullian and 
others, that is that God existed first only as Father, but 
after the creation as both Father and Son, and as Father, 
Son, and Spirit after Pentecost. 

Like Sabellius, Marcellus (c. 280-c. 375 c.e.), 
bishop of Ancyra, said that Christ did not preexist his 
birth, and his kingdom would end. Marcellus’s monad 
expanded to a dyad at creation, to a triad at Pentecost, 
but the triad would contract into the monad after judg¬ 
ment. Athanasius, allied with Marcellus in defend¬ 
ing the idea that Jesus is “one substance” with God, 
later repudiated Marcellus, probably because Mar¬ 
cellus denied Christ’s eternity and because Photinus, 
bishop of Sirmium, Marcellus’s pupil, was accused of 
adoptionism. Marcellus recanted, conceding the Son’s 
eternity, but never three divine hypostases. The Ortho¬ 
dox Church accepted Marcellus’s followers. 

Adoptionists and modalists seem antithetical but 
were lumped together, as were Paul of Samosata and Sa¬ 
bellius. After all, Photinus was Marcellus’s pupil. Pope 
Callistus was said sometimes to favor Sabellius (modal- 
ist), sometimes Theodotus (dynamic), and said: “ ... after 
[the Father] had taken unto himself flesh, [he] raised it 
to the nature of Deity....” If, for Callistus, Jesus was not 
divine from birth, Callistus was adoptionistic. Modal¬ 
ists, who merged Father and Son, sometimes so sharply 
separated the divine Christ from the human Jesus that 
he seemed to be a “mere man,” as with Adoptionists. 
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Around 155 or 172 c.e., a mystic named Montanus 
claimed that the Spirit was speaking through him. He 
put himself into trances progressing to ecstatic states in 
which he spoke in tongues, interpreted by his followers. 
The Spirit’s message was that the Last Judgment would 
very soon take place in Pepuza in Phrygia. Other revela¬ 
tions commanded fasts, no sex even for married couples, 
seeking of martyrdom, and the inability of the church 
to absolve serious sins. Tertullian was the greatest Mon- 
tanist but was unaware of Montanist women clergy, the 
principle of which he condemns. 

Montanism was called the “New Prophecy,” but its 
goal was to restore the church’s original purity and gifts 
of the Spirit. In earliest Christianity, phenomena such 
as speaking in tongues and prophecy conferred spiritual 
authority. However, by 155 c.e. bishops replaced the 
authority of charismatic individuals, claiming apostolic 
succession. Each bishop received his authority from 
his predecessor in a chain leading back to an apostle. 
Montanists claimed revelations independent of bish¬ 
ops. Ironically, Montanus founded a tightly organized 
church, which had its own scriptures to supplement the 
Bible, a patriarch at Pepuza, “associates” between pa¬ 
triarch and bishops, bishops, priests, and deacons, who 
all received salaries supported by collections. 

One pope nearly approved Montanism, but the 
mainline Christians in Asia Minor responded with 
councils, excommunications, and even exorcisms. The 
Last Judgment did not arrive as predicted by Mon¬ 
tanists. Tongues, prophecy, and asceticism also de¬ 
clined. Montanism thus repeated the experience of the 
mainline church, except that Montanism disappeared 
by the early Middle Ages. One result of Montanus’s 
and others’ claims to special revelations supplementing 
the Gospels and the letters of the apostles was that the 
church formed a list of authoritative writings that even¬ 
tually became the New Testament. 

Montanists were sometimes called Sabellians, per¬ 
haps because Montanus claimed that both Father and 
Spirit spoke through him. Father, Son, Spirit, and Mon¬ 
tanus might seem to be one person, especially since 
Montanus is reported to have said, “I am the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” Montanus taught 
that the Father revealed himself to the Jews, the Son to 
the first Christians, and the Spirit to Montanus. This 
schema could fit Sabellius’s understanding of the Trinity 
as three temporary divine modes. 

See also apocalypticism, Jewish and Christian; 
Arianism; Christianity, early; Judaism, early 
(heterodoxies);Nicaea,Councilof; Oriental Orthodox 
Churches. 
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Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon 

Greek historians 

Still in a state of formation as late as the eighth century 
b.c.e., the Odyssey and the Iliad, the Homeric epics, 
represented the foundational myths of early Greek civili¬ 
zation. They were histories of the Trojan War—informa¬ 
tive, didactic, and entertaining. Some two centuries later 
another confrontation was rendered epic, this time in the 
hands of Herodotus: the Persian Wars (499-479 b.c.e.). 
Herodotus depicted them as a clash of civilizations, the 
protodemocratic city-states of Greece staving off the au¬ 
tocratic Achaemenids of Persia. Accent was placed on an 
insuperable divide between a hazily defined, but diamet¬ 
rically opposed East and West. To this struggle Herodo¬ 
tus added substantial doses of genealogy, ethnography, 
and geography. He may have been the Father of History, 
an epithet first bestowed on him by the Roman Cicero, 
but Herodotus was the son of epic poetry. 

Little is known of Herodotus’s life, save that which 
is revealed in his work. In the early fifth century b.c.e. he 
was born in Halicarnassus (modern Bodrum, Turkey). His 
journeys began prior to 454 b.c.e., when he was banished 
by Lygdamis, a local tyrant. Herodotus visited Babylon, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, southern Russia, and Athens, settling in 
the Athenian colony of Thurii in southern Italy in 443 b.c.e. 
Written sometime between 450 and 425 b.c.e., Herodo¬ 
tus’s work is divided into nine books. This partitioning 
was a development of the third century b.c.e., carried out 
at the library of Alexandria. The first three books cover 
the reigns of Cyrus II (r. c. 559-529 b.c.e.) and Cambyses 
II (r. 529-521 b.c.e.), as well as the accession of Darius I 
(521-486 b.c.e.). The second triad treats the rule of Dar¬ 
ius I. The third and final section explores the kingship of 
Xerxes I (485-465 b.c.e.). The title of Herodotus’s work 
was Histories. At its origin, historia also meant “inquiry” 
or “research.” Since the 19th century, Herodotus has of¬ 
ten been regarded as an amateur of history. His technique 
and methodology were trifling. Traditions, legends, and 
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personal interviews misled him. He does demonstrate a 
desire to track down the most trustworthy evidence; how¬ 
ever, much still separated Herodotus from the practices of 
contemporary historiography. 

The work of Herodotus and that of Thucydides 
contrasts starkly, even though they were contempo¬ 
raries. Eons seem to separate the tone, character, and 
style of their respective works. Herodotus is flighty and 
imprecise. Thucydides is sharp and probing. Some have 
suggested that because Thucydides is devoid of metrical 
elements, this indicates that poetry and prose had fi¬ 
nally parted ways. Thucydides’ aristocratic background 
and wealth, derived from family mines in Thrace, may 
have caused this difference. He was also educated in the 
cultural lighthouse on the Aegean that was Athens at its 
height. The Sophists of late fifth-century Greek culture 
also influenced Thucydides. Only a few fragments of 
the Sophists’ actual writings survive, but their impact 
was primordial and has been compared to the 18th- 
century Enlightenment. They provided instruction in 
rhetoric, grooming men for oratorical life in the radical 
democracy of Athens. They were less interested in the 
ethical implications of a given argument and more in 
the persuasiveness of its delivery. For Plato such a lack 
of moral compass was troublesome. 

Thucydides was one of 10 Athenian generals elected 
in 424 b.c.e. When Sparta took Amphipolis, Thucydides 
bore the brunt of the failure. His remaining years were 
spent in exile, some of them in Thrace but others among 
the enemies of Athens, where he collected historical ma¬ 
terial. As an aristocrat, Thucydides idealized the Peri- 
clean model of democracy. Thucydides is often taken as 
a model of objectivity, bringing history into the orbit of 
science. From the twists and turns of the war between 
Greek city-states Thucydides tried to extrapolate fun¬ 
damental principles of human and political behavior. 

Long held to be the lesser third of the great trium¬ 
virate of Greek historians, Xenophon was demoted fur¬ 
ther by the 1906 discovery of a papyrus fragment that 
covers the years 396-395 b.c.e. Some would attribute 
its authorship to Cratippus, but this is inconclusive. The 
anonymous Oxyrhynchus historian offers a corrective 
to Xenophon’s work. Revered across the fourth century 
b.c.e., largely as a philosopher, his entire oeuvre survived. 
As an associate of Socrates, Xenophon’s interpretation 
of Socratic thought was taken, incorrectly, to rest on par 
with that of Plato. Another factor contributing to Xeno¬ 
phon’s renown was his prose. For generations it served 
as stylistic model for students to emulate. 

Xenophon is dismissed as fathoming little of the events 
he chronicled. His Hellenica is that work whose interpre¬ 


tive underbelly was exposed by the Oxyrhynchus histo¬ 
rian. It is, as its title would suggest, a history of Greece. 
Xenophon chronicles the fall of Athens in 404 b.c.e., then 
the political instability of the three-way struggle between 
Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, down to the Battle of Leuc- 
tra (371 b.c.e.). Glaring omissions and biases have been 
noted in his work: his failure to address the Second Athe¬ 
nian Confederacy of the 370s b.c.e. and his tendency to 
look too favorably upon Sparta, despite his own Athenian 
background. Xenophon’s other works include a historical 
novel depicting the idealized education of Cyrus II, the 
founder of the Persian Achaemenid dynasty and assorted 
treatises on estate management, hunting, horsemanship, 
and the duties of a cavalry officer. 

Sometimes taken as a historical work but also readily 
dismissed as the mere memoir of a military commander, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis details events of 401-399 b.c.e. 
In a taut third-person narrative he recounts the failed 
exploits of Cyrus the Younger, the junior sibling of the 
Persian king Artaxerxes II. There is speculation as to 
why the work was composed. Some suppose that it was 
intended as a corrective to another account of these same 
events, portraying Xenophon in an unflattering light. 
Others reach further, claiming that the intent was to dem¬ 
onstrate the extent of Persian weakness, letting an army 
of such a size escape. If the Anabasis was indeed such an 
invitation, three-quarters of a century would pass before 
Alexander the Great would accept it, bringing a close 
to the epoch which had begun with Greeks playing prey 
to the Persians, documented first by Herodotus. 

See also Athenian predemocracy; Greek drama; 
Greek mythology and pantheon; Greek oratory and 
rhetoric; Persian invasions; sophism. 
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Herods 

(37 b.c.e.— 92 c.e.) Jewish kings 

The Herods were Jewish client kings of Rome who gov¬ 
erned between 37 b.c.e. and 92 c.e. in the area that 
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included significant potions of modern Israel, southern 
Syria, southern Lebanon, and Jordan. Rome appointed 
client kings with limited military and taxation powers 
in the provinces in the Eastern Roman Empire. They 
were called either ethnarchs or tetrarchs; a tetrarch 
ranked below an ethnarch. The principal function of 
these client kings was to carry out the will of Rome. 

The Senate declared Herod the Great king of the 
Jews in 40 b.c.e. He actually came to the throne in 
37 b.c.e. after overcoming Antigonus, his opponent. 
Though called king, Herod was in reality an ethnarch. 
He is called Herod the Great because he was the first 
Herod from whom all the other Herods descended. He 
was also a great builder. The Second Jewish Temple in 
Jerusalem and the amphitheater in Caesarea were two 
of his most monumental projects. Remains of these 
magnificent structures can still be seen in Israel today. 
Notwithstanding, the Jews loathed Herod because of 
his Idumaean origin and cruelty, especially toward the 
end of his life. A man given to suspicion and jealousy, 
he even killed his own beloved wife, Mariamne, and 
the two sons whom he had by her. According to the 
New Testament, he massacred innocent male children 
who were two years old and under in Bethlehem be¬ 
cause he feared that a future king might have been 
born there (Matt. 2:16). Herod died in 4 b.c.e., and 
his territory was divided among his three sons: Arche- 
laus, Antipas, and Philip. 

After Herod’s death, his son Archelaus became eth¬ 
narch over Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea. A cruel man 
like his father, Herod Archelaus had none of his father’s 
graces. According to the Jewish historian Josephus in 
Jewish War, he began his rule by killing 3,000 men. 
Rome deposed him in 6 c.e. because of great unpopu¬ 
larity and placed his territory under Roman procura¬ 
tors. Originally, procurators were finance officers cho¬ 
sen from the equestrian (knight) rank in Rome, but in 
time they came to exercise military powers as well. 

Herod Antipas (4 b.c.e.-39 c.e.) was tetrarch over 
Galilee and Perea (in modern Jordan) for 40 years. Pilate 
had Antipas try Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth because 
Jesus was from Galilee. Antipas rebuilt Sepphoris into a 
major metropolis and built a new city, Tiberias, named 
after Emperor Tiberius (14-37 c.e.), on the southwestern 
shores of Galilee. He married Herodias, his niece and the 
wife of Philip (Boethus), for which he was rebuked by 
John the Baptist. Herod Antipas had John beheaded 
for this offense. Antipas died as an exile in Gaul. 

Herod Agrippa I (37-44 c.e.), a brother of Hero¬ 
dias, was a grandson of Herod the Great by Mari¬ 
amne (whom Herod killed). Wilting under a mountain 
of debts, he came to hold the throne because of his 


friendship with Rome. While studying in Rome, he be¬ 
friended Gaius Caligula (37-41 c.e.). After becoming 
emperor, Caligula made him a king and gave him the 
former territories of his uncle Philip, another Hero- 
dian tetrarch, and of Lysanias, who was tetrarch of 
Abilene (near Damascus). Later, in 39 c.e. Caligula 
banished Antipas and gave his territory to Agrippa I. 
Then, after Caligula died, Emperor Claudius (41-54 
c.e.) gave him Judaea as well, which had been under 
Roman procurators. Agrippa I, a man rather liked by 
the Jews, ruled over a larger territory than any of the 
other Herods did. He killed James the son of Zebedee 
and put the apostle Peter in prison to please the Jews. 
He suddenly died in 44 c.e. of some horrible stomach 
disease. When Agrippa I died, Rome put Judaea back 
in the hands of procurators. 

Herod Agrippa II (50-92 c.e.) was son of Agrippa 
I. Only 17 at the time of his father’s death, Agrippa II 
was deemed too young to be king. In 50 c.e. Claudius 
gave him Chalcis in southern Lebanon, his uncle’s ter¬ 
ritory. In 53 c.e. Claudius exchanged it with the for¬ 
mer territories of Philip the tetrarch and Lysanias. The 
Romans sought the advice of Agrippa II in matters 
pertaining to Jews and gave him authority over the 
Temple and the appointment of high priests. Agrippa 
II is the Agrippa who heard the apostle Paul. Agrippa 
II finished the renovation of the Jewish Temple in 63 
C.E., only to see it burned down in 70 C.E. by Titus, 
who later became emperor (79-81 c.e.). Agrippa’s sis¬ 
ter Bernice was a consort of Titus. An amiable man, he 
was the last of later the Herods to rule. 

See also Apostles, Twelve; Christianity, early; 
Israel and Judah; Jewish revolts; Judaism, early 
(heterodoxies); Roman Empire; Rome: government; 
Syriac culture and church. 

Further reading: Ferguson, Everett. Backgrounds of Early 
Christianity. Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2003; Perowne, 
Stewart. The Later Herods: The Political Background of the 
New Testament. London: Hodder and Stroughton, 1958. 
Schiirer, Emil, Geza Vermes, and Fergus Millar. The History 
of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C.- 
A.D. 135). Vol. 1. Edinburgh, Scotland: Clark, 1973. 

P. Richard Choi 

Hesiod 

(c. 800 b.c.e.) Greek poet 

Hesiod was a poet whose works are some of the oldest 
and most celebrated in Greek literature. If the Greeks 
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revered Homer as an inspired storyteller and collector 
of the heroic tales, then Hesiod must rank as his coun¬ 
terpart in narrating the background epic myths and fill¬ 
ing in missing details. 

Most now agree that Hesiod wrote after the circu¬ 
lation of the Homeric epics, many centuries after the 
elusive Homer lived, perhaps around 800 b.c.e. He was 
an immigrant to the Greek world, having moved from 
Asia Minor to Boeotia. His father had moved either to 
find refuge or farmland on the Greek mainland. Thus, it 
is not surprising that the lessons and lore of Hesiod of¬ 
ten can be found in Akkadian, Hittite, Mesopotamian, 
and Hebrew literature, because these are the older cul¬ 
tures of his ancestral past. 

Hesiod was a peasant, scraping out a living as a 
farmer, sweating under the hot summer sun and shiver¬ 
ing in his hut when the winter rains fell. Though he and 
Homer vied for the following of the Greek-reading pub¬ 
lic, they could not have been less alike in their values 
and social milieu. Homer probably was a bard in the 
service of the rich and aristocratic, while Hesiod was 
something like a prophet in the cause of justice. Hes¬ 
iod’s life and excellence were not a reflection of Hom¬ 
er’s battlefield and martial prowess, but of the cornfield 
and sweat equity. 

Yet this humble and hard worker claims to have 
had a mystical experience one day while shepherding 
his flocks. The nine divine Muses (sometimes called the 
Graces) visit and inspire him to write his first work, 
Tbeogony, a poem about the origins and genealogies 
of the divinities of Greek mythology. They reveal the 
background of the Olympian gods: It turns out that the 
deities are sprung from dysfunctional and violent family 
roots, where one generation plots the downfall of the 
earlier one. Hesiod is not content merely to divulge di¬ 
vine names and ancestry; he also reveals an ethical and 
philosophical element in the poem that helps his audi¬ 
ence learn the lessons of mythology for their own lives. 

His next poem is also an ethical exercise, entitled 
Work and Days. Here he ties his material together into 
something like a sermon on how to live a good life. 
He narrates three myths: Prometheus and Pandora; the 
Five Cosmic Ages of Humanity; and the Hawk and 
Nightingale allegory. All three point out to the reader 
the advantages of honesty and hard work. He criticizes 
his brother Perses, who unjustly and corruptly is trying 
to steal land and wealth without working for it. Hesiod 
represents the rising class of peasants and townsfolk 
centuries after Homer’s aristocratic vision loses touch 
with Greek reality. 

Hesiod sets himself up as something like a bibli¬ 
cal prophet. He finds his identity in the lower classes 


and gives voice to their suffering. He makes no claim 
to royal birth, public office, or military victory, but he 
is not afraid to speak in the first person singular and is 
confident that his advice is divinely inspired. Modern 
readers might find his contempt for women, his surli¬ 
ness, and his self-righteousness less palatable. 

See also Greek mythology and pantheon; pre- 
SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHERS; PROPHETS. 

Further reading: Hesiod, Poems of Hesiod. Trans, by 
R. M. Frazer. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1983; 
Wender, Dorothea, trans. and ed. Hesiod and Tbeognis. New 
York: Penguin, 1982. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Hezekiah 

(8th-7th century b.c.e.) king and ruler 

Biblical scholars increasingly view Hezekiah as the 
most capable king in Israel and Judah back to the 
time of David and Solomon. Only kings Ahab and 
Josiah can compare with him as far as running do¬ 
mestic and foreign affairs. He presided over a period of 
religious reform, Assyrian belligerence, and Samarian 
decline. Assyria had reached its full imperial extent, 
and somehow Hezekiah was able to turn away from his 
father Ahaz’s policies of accommodation in the areas of 
politics and religion. He grew up under the tutelage of 
the priests in the Jerusalem Temple. They exerted pro¬ 
found influence over Hezekiah’s personal development 
and preparation for his career as king. His father was 
known as an accommodationist to foreign religious in¬ 
fluences, so Hezekiah’s formation was against the grain 
of his father’s decisions. 

His first phase of rule is marked by a decision to 
centralize worship in Jerusalem and renew religious ob¬ 
servances of his people. He called his subjects back to 
the biblical covenant and then invited his coreligion¬ 
ists in Samaria to join him. This invitation came in the 
form of festal letters sent out by the hands of able and 
learned representatives of his kingdom, reinstituting so¬ 
cial and religious structures. The Assyrians, who had 
recently taken over Samaria and decimated its leader¬ 
ship, may have viewed this as a provocation. At any 
rate it was a reversal of the religious policies of his fa¬ 
ther. One very bold act of Hezekiah’s was to destroy the 
bronze serpent, an object of popular veneration, with 
a long history going back to the time of Moses. Other 
acts were in concert: He destroyed shrines and altars 
that did not have to do with traditional beliefs. 
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His second phase of rule was political. Although he 
paid tribute to Assyria, he used it to buy time for him¬ 
self so that he could refortify and reconsolidate Jerusa¬ 
lem and other Judaean cities. Archaeologists estimate 
that Hezekiah’s Jerusalem was fivefold the population 
of Solomon’s, and some suggest that many came from 
Samaria as political refugees. Another major innovation 
was a way of supplying water to the acropolis of Jeru¬ 
salem by way of the Siloam tunnel, recently discovered 
by modern excavators. New research has uncovered 
storage jars, imprinted with the king’s name, indicating 
that Hezekiah had a system for supplying his people 
with food in times of trouble. 

Assyria took punitive action and rampaged across 
the country but miraculously did not capture Jerusalem. 
Records from the annals of Assyria tell a different story, 
saying that their general Senacherib ran a brilliant cam¬ 
paign, destroying 46 walled cities and taking 200,000 
captives, walling up Hezekiah “like a caged bird.” In 
fact, the Bible says that the Assyrian general Senacherib 
beat a sudden retreat out of Jerusalem, though the night 
before he had harangued its citizens in their own lan¬ 
guage. The reason, according to the Bible, was a divine 
visitation of a plague against the besiegers. 

Further reading: Rosenbaum, Jonathan. “Hezekiah.” In Anchor 
Bible Dictionary 3, pp. 189-193. New York: Doubleday, 1992; 
Williamson, Joanne. God King. Bathgate, ND: Bethlehem 
Press, 2002. 

Mark F. Whitters 

hieroglyphics 

The system of writing known as hieroglyphics was used 
to write the ancient Egyptian language from before 
3000 b.c.e. until the late fourth century c.E. Each sym¬ 
bol in this system is known as a hieroglyph. The term 
hieroglyphic (meaning “sacred writing”) was coined by 
the ancient Greeks, who knew that the Egyptians some¬ 
times called their writing “divine script.” 

The 500 or so hieroglyphic signs that were in common 
use can be grouped into three classes: logograms, phono¬ 
grams, and determinatives. Logograms (also called ideo¬ 
grams) are single signs that represent a complete word. 
These signs, remnants of the pictographic origins of the 
system, are relatively few in number. Far more com¬ 
mon are the second class of signs, called phonograms. 
A phonogram represents not a word but a sound or 
group of sounds. There are three types of phonograms: 


those that indicate one, two, or three consonants. The 
signs indicating a single consonant may be called “al¬ 
phabetic,” but in fact the Egyptians rarely used only 
these simple alphabetic signs to write a word. It should 
be noted that the script indicates only consonants; the 
vowels would have to be supplied by the reader. The 
third class of hieroglyphs is known as determinatives. 
These signs, of which there are many, have no phonetic 
value, but rather appear after other hieroglyphic signs 
(phonograms) to indicate the semantic category of the 
word. Determinatives are often very helpful in distin¬ 
guishing homonyms, which are prevalent due to the 
lack of vowels in the script. A hieroglyphic text can be 
written horizontally from left to right or from right to 
left or vertically from top to bottom. 

The use of hieroglyphic script was generally con¬ 
fined to carved or painted inscriptions, most of which 
were monumental or religious in nature. Already in the 
Old Egyptian Period (mid-third millennium b.c.e.) the 
Egyptians used a simplified cursive hieroglyphic script, 
or, more often, an even more cursive script known as 
hieratic (from Greek, “priestly”), for texts written with 
ink. The signs of cursive scripts, especially hieratic, can 
look quite different from their hieroglyphic counter¬ 
parts. By the Late Egyptian Period, beginning in rough¬ 
ly 1600 b.c.e., an even more abbreviated and cursive 
form of hieratic developed, known as demotic (from 
Greek, “popular”). With the coming of Christianity to 
Egypt, many Egyptians adopted the Greek alphabet to 
write their language. This adopted script is known as 
the Coptic alphabet, as is the Egyptian language itself 
when written in this script. What separates the Coptic 
alphabet from the Greek is the addition of eight signs, 
taken over from the demotic script, which were needed 
to represent sounds not found in Greek. 

Almost immediately after the hieroglyphic system 
ceased to be used (the last known hieroglyphic inscrip¬ 
tion was made in 394 c.E.), the ability to read it was 
lost. After this happened it was commonly believed that 
these symbols did not represent an actual language but 
were instead a kind of mystical representation of ideas. 
It was not until after the discovery of the Rosetta 
Stone in 1799—on which the same text was written in 
hieroglyphic, hieratic, and Greek—that scholars were 
able to decipher the ancient script. 

See also Alexandria; cuneiform; Egypt, culture and 
RELIGION; Kush; LIBRARIES,ANCIENT; MEROE; OLD KINGDOM, 
Egypt; Oriental Orthodox Churches; pharaoh. 

Further reading: Allen, James P. Middle Egyptian: An Intro¬ 
duction to the Language and Culture of Hieroglyphs. Cam- 
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Egyptian Grammar, Being an Introduction to the Study of 
Hieroglyphs. 3d ed. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1957; 
Loprieno, Antonio. Ancient Egyptian: A Linguistic Introduc¬ 
tion. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995. 

Aaron D. Rubin 

Hindu philosophy 

Hinduism consists of a voluminous body of thought 
and philosophy arranged within a number of different 
schools and tendencies, developed over the course of 
centuries as scholars revisited or provided commentar¬ 
ies on existing literature. The particular configurations 
of thought and literature involved in Hindu thought are 
arranged in ways that are not always intuitively obvious 
to the Western mind. Instead, concepts of dietary pro¬ 
priety and forms of public duty are combined with epis¬ 
temological and linguistic explorations. The Hindu view 
of the universe most commonly recognizes the presence 
of the divine within every aspect of the fabric of exis¬ 
tence, and this is commingled with the sense of personal 
connection with individual deities. Consequently, it is 
impossible to separate right behavior from right forms 
of thinking. 

Hindu philosophical concepts are liberally sprin¬ 
kled through the verse epics such as the Bhagavad 
Gita and the Mahabharata, as well as the Vedas, the 
Upanishads, and other texts, primarily written in the 
Sanskrit language. Since Sanskrit was considered to 
be a sacred language and intimately connected with the 
nature of the universe, issues relating to the language 
are also considered to be relevant to philosophy. 

General philosophical concerns included epistemic, 
moral, and metaphysical issues. Epistemic concerns are 
deeply related to the study of the Sanskrit language. It 
is also concerned with different ways of perceiving and 
making sense of the universe. Possible forms of interac¬ 
tion included inference, sensory perception, and forms 
of logical deduction. They also included higher forms 
of yogic perception of higher spiritual states that were 
related to the Buddhist concept of enlightenment. Many 
forms of meditation are involved in the attempt to un¬ 
derstand the spiritual nature of the universe. 

Moral issues largely centered on the concepts of 
dharma and karma. The latter relates to the interrelation¬ 
ship between cause and effect and dates from the times 
of the Upanishads. All acts committed by individuals are 
morally good or bad, and each will provide good or bad 


karma, which will attach itself to the individual soul. For 
the soul to achieve its goal of understanding the nature 
of the universe it is necessary to accumulate good karma 
and eliminate bad karma. Philosophers varied as to the 
efficacy of meditation, good deeds, or actions to attain 
this understanding. Dharma refers to different methods 
by which duty should be performed, with respect to both 
temporal and spiritual obligations. Many of the injunc¬ 
tions on this form of moral behavior are contained in the 
Dharma Sutras, which are the Vedic-influenced texts 
that outline various forms of behavior. Some of the many 
sutras were subsequently developed into shastras, which 
were used to frame Hindu laws and social regulations, 
including the caste system. 

Metaphysical concerns featured the nature of the di¬ 
vine and how it may be approached. The atman, or the 
soul, was frequently taken as the unit of analysis. A cen¬ 
tral metaphysical concern was to understand the specific 
nature of the atman and how it was related to the wider 
universe. Some believed that the atman was an intrinsic 
part of the universe and represented a microscopic but 
inseparable part of the larger universe. A person who is 
able to perceive this reality through higher spiritual per¬ 
ception has the opportunity to be freed from the painful 
cycle of birth and rebirth. However, subsequent devel¬ 
opments of thought placed more emphasis on the role 
of the gods and of divine grace in enabling the atman to 
ascend to the higher level of understanding. 

Sankara (c. 788-820 c.e.) was a nondualist of the 
Advaita Vedanta school and was influential in developing 
the concept of the atman as being equated with Brahma, 
which is the universal soul that permeates the entire uni¬ 
verse. Since Brahma is not just universal but eternal and 
eternally unchanging, the atman and the other physical 
manifestations of the universe are some form of shadow 
representation of the eternal, and it is possible for the 
individual, through the cultivation of the faculty of true 
sight, to attain a glimpse of reality in a process that is 
very similar to the nirvana of Buddhism. 

See also Vedic age. 

Further reading: Banerjee, Sures Chandra. Dharma Sutras: A 
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John Walsh 

Hippocrates, Galen, and the Greek 
physicians 

Hippocrates (460-377 b.c.e.) has been called the fa¬ 
ther of Greek medicine. The young Hippocrates ob¬ 
served his physician father and his peers practicing the 
healing art. He traveled throughout Greece and possi¬ 
bly as far as Libya and Egypt. Ptolemy Soter (323-285 
b.c.e.), an Egyptian pharaoh, published a collection 
of treatises by Hippocrates and his followers for the 
library at Alexandria. 

Hippocrates is best known for his dictum that if the 
physician could not take away suffering then he must at 



A bust of Hippocrates in the Louvre in Paris. The values of Hip¬ 
pocrates are still in force in the medical profession today. 


least alleviate it. He used observation to document physi¬ 
cal symptoms and behavior, in contrast to making offer¬ 
ings and appealing to supernatural forces. He took into 
account the interplay of three variables: the patient, the 
physician, and the disease. He stressed the importance of 
hygiene and believed that the doctor belonged at the side 
of the patient rather than in a temple far away. Although 
he did not use the term immune system, he recognized 
that there were individual differences that affected the 
severity of any affliction. Of the Epidemics offers one 
of his best writings, describing a mumps epidemic. The 
Corpus Hippocraticum gives an excellent overview of 
Greek medicine in the fifth century b.c.e. 

The Hippocratic oath is a traditional part of a con¬ 
temporary physician’s rite of passage from student to 
doctor. The oath begins with a pledge to Apollo, Ascle- 
pius his son, and his daughters, Hygeia and Panacea. It 
stresses the mentoring relationships and the lifelong rela¬ 
tionship of the physician to the person who taught him 
the healing arts. There is a promise not to help a patient 
commit suicide. There is also a statement about privacy 
and confidentiality. 

Not all Greek physicians practiced by Hippocrat¬ 
ic dictates, but all accepted the humoral theory as the 
basis for human physiology. In this theory air, water, 
earth, and fire were the four elements that made up the 
universe and the human body. Water was moist, air was 
dry, fire was hot, and earth was cold. The human body 
was a microcosm of this scheme, and its corresponding 
fluids, or humors, were in combinations of two. Blood 
was warm and wet; black bile, cold and dry; yellow bile, 
warm and dry; and phlegm, cold and wet. When the 
fluids were in balance, health abounded. When skewed, 
disease resulted. Ancient Greek physicians recognized 
that discharges from various organs resulted from trau¬ 
ma or sickness. The amount of training of Greek physi¬ 
cians varied because no medical schools, standards, or 
examinations existed. A doctor often apprenticed to a 
more experience practitioner before practicing on his 
own. In addition to sole practitioners there were public 
physicians, medical officers elected in some cities. There 
were also clinics for the less affluent called jatreia. 

Aristotle (384-322 b.c.e.) contributed much to 
Greek medicine. He was interested in many areas of 
knowledge, but logic was one of his favorite mental ex¬ 
ercises. He began to categorize living things into groups 
with similarities and wrote extensive compendiums on 
plants and animals. This was the basis for biology and 
anatomy. Unfortunately, he did not see the interior of 
a human body because dissection was not practiced. 
Although Aristotle contributed much to medicine, phi- 
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losophy, poetry, literature, and early science, it was 
Claudius Galen—often referred to as simply Galen— 
whose writings influenced generations of physicians and 
whose influence continued well into the Renaissance. 

Galen was born in Pergamon to an architect father, 
who had a dream in which Asclepius appeared and told 
him to have his son become a healer. By the age of 21 
he had written a textbook on the uterus for midwives, 
a book on ophthalmology, and three books on lung dis¬ 
ease. Unfortunately, he did not know very much about 
the uterus because he had only seen a pig’s uterus and that 
was quite different from a human’s. When he was 32, 
he went to Rome where he established a practice despite 
his criticisms of his peers there. He was fortunate to be 
called to the imperial palace to treat Marcus Aurelius, 
the emperor, whom he pleased. From that time forward, 
the most prominent members of society sought him. 

After Galen accepted Christianity, the church en¬ 
dorsed him because Galen saw a purpose in every organ 
and every function, and that purpose was divinity. He 
taught that the body was an instrument of the soul. Re¬ 
ligion and medicine were more closely related in early 
medicine, and there was often confusion over the place 
of the soul in the human body. One idea was that it was 
somewhere between the brain and the spinal cord in a 
structure called the rete mirable. The other imaginary 
structure was the lux bone, a bone that could create 
an entirely new individual if found. Interestingly, this 
concept could describe stem cells. Galen also had ideas 
about the sexes. He believed that since humankind was 
the most perfect of all animals, within humankind, 
man was more perfect than woman. Since a woman’s 
reproductive parts were formed when she was still be¬ 
ing formed, they could not emerge from her body like 
a man’s because she did not have enough heat to allow 
them to do so. Despite his errors, his contributions were 
many, the greatest being a 22-volume set of summarized 
medical knowledge including medicinal plants. 

Galen’s reputation lasted longer than any other 
Greek physician’s. He codified all previous knowledge 
and was so valued for this gargantuan task that his 
stature as a great physician grew with each successive 
generation. It was not until 1564 that Vesalius, a Re¬ 
naissance anatomist who performed autopsies and dis¬ 
sections on humans, challenged his writings. The Greek 
and, later, Roman physicians lost prestige as the Roman 
Empire collapsed, the Middle Ages began, and plagues 
and epidemics destroyed populations in record num¬ 
bers, leaving people again dependent on superstition 
and mysticism. Muslim physicians led the way for the 
next 1,000 years. 


Further reading: Bettmann, Otto. A Pictorial History of 
Medicine. Springfield, IL: C. C. Thomas, 1972; Edelstein, 
Ludwig. The Hippocratic Oath: Text, Translation, and Inter¬ 
pretation, by Ludwig Edelstein. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hop¬ 
kins Press, 1943; Hippocrates and Galen. On the Usefulness 
of the Parts of the Body. Trans, by M. T. May. Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1968; Lyons, A., and R. J. Petru- 
celli. Medicine: An Illustrated History. New York: Abrams, 
1987; Margotta, Roberto. The History of Medicine. New 
York: Smithmark. 1996. 

Lana Thompson 

Hittites 

The Hittites were Indo-Europeans who entered Ana¬ 
tolia in approximately 2300 b.c.e. and in the follow¬ 
ing centuries managed to become one of the dominant 
powers of the ancient Near East. The word Hittite de¬ 
rives from their term for central Anatolia, hatti, which 
was derived from those who lived in the area before the 
Hittites, the Hattians. Most of the information regard¬ 
ing the Hittites comes from thousands of clay tablets 
discovered in the Hittite capital of Hattusha. Three dis¬ 
tinct Indo-European languages have been deciphered in 
these texts: Hittite, Luwian, and Palaic. The texts were 
written in cuneiform and hieroglyphic scripts, and 
many words were borrowed from the local population 
and from surrounding nations. Hittite history is usually 
divided into the Old Kingdom and the New Kingdom. 
The Old Kingdom covered the period from 1750 to 1600 
b.c.e., while the New Kingdom lasted c. 1420-1200 
b.c.e. The intervening period (c. 1600-1420 b.c.e.) is 
sometimes referred to as the Middle Kingdom. 

During the Old Kingdom the Hittites were able to 
achieve foreign expansion. First, during the reign of 
Hattushili I, the Hittite army campaigned to the west 
as far as Arzawa and to the southeast as far as northern 
Syria. Second, during the reign of Murshili I, the army 
made the long march through Syria and into Babylonia, 
where they were able to overpower Babylon and bring 
to an end the first dynasty of Babylon (c. 1595 b.c.e.). 
However, during the reigns of Murshili’s successors, the 
kingdom seems to have lost control of lands to the east 
and southeast. 

The founder and first ruler of the New Kingdom was 
Tudhaliya II (c. 1420-1370 b.c.e.). Although he was 
able to revive the kingdom, it was not until the reigns 
of Shuppiluliuma I (c. 1344 b.c.e.), and Hattushili III 
(c. 1239 b.c.e.) that the Hittites were able to achieve their 
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greatest foreign expansion. They were able to expand the 
kingdom throughout all of Syria, defeating Mittani, and 
extending almost as far south as Damascus. Battles with 
the Egyptians, most famously the Battle at Kadesh, led to 
a treaty between Hattushili III and Ramses II in which a 
Hittite princess was given to Ramses in marriage. 

Although the treaty with Egypt remained in force for 
the remainder of the Elittite New Kingdom, new threats 
arose that eventually led to the demise of the Hittites. As¬ 
syria under Shalmaneser I became aggressive toward the 
Hittites. In addition, various smaller nations surround¬ 
ing the Hittite homeland began to pressure the Hittites 
militarily and economically. 

Unfortunately, it is still impossible to tell the exact 
nature of the downfall of the Hittite capital Hattusha. 
What is clear is that limited Hittite rule continued in 
other areas, particularly Carchemish. These local centers 
were ruled by Neo-Hittite dynasties governing individu¬ 
al city-states. These city-states were eventually absorbed 
into the Neo-Assyrian Empire. 

Hittite religion and cubic practices are becoming in¬ 
creasingly better known through archaeological excava¬ 
tions. Unfortunately, no mythological text in the old Hit¬ 
tite script has yet been discovered. However, one myth of 
west Semitic origin has been found in a Hittite transla¬ 
tion. It tells the story of the virtuous young male Baal- 
Haddu refusing the advances of the married Asherah in 
a fashion reminiscent of the biblical account of Joseph 
and Potipher’s wife found in the book of Genesis. Cubic 
practices are illuminated in the various festival descrip¬ 
tions found in royal archives and in texts from provin¬ 
cial centers. Much is known about these festivals, special 
times when the statue of the deity was brought out from 
the temple and honored with sacrifices and offerings giv¬ 
en amid music and dancing. New moon festivals were 
held to mark the beginning of each new month. 

Knowledge of ancient Near Eastern temples, in¬ 
cluding the Solomonic Temple of the Old Testament, 
is greatly advanced through the excavations of various 
Hittite temples. At least five temples have been uncov¬ 
ered in the capital of Hattusha, and some estimate there 
to be as many as 20 present in the city. Every Hittite city 
had at least one temple staffed by both male and female 
personnel serving as cooks, musicians, artisans, farm¬ 
ers, and herders. 

See also Babylon: early period; Babylon, later 
periods; Egypt, culture and religion; Fertile 
Crescent. 

Further reading: Bryce, T. The Kingdom of the Hittites. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998; Floffner, H. A., Jr. 


“Hittites. ” In A. J. Hoerth, G. F. Mattingly, and E. M. Yam- 
auchi. Peoples of the Old Testament World. Grand Rapids, 
MI: Baker Books, 1994. 

Eric Smith 

Homeric epics 

The epics of the Greek writer Homer—the Iliad and 
the Odyssey —are the earliest and the best known of 
classics of Greek literature. Both are long epic poems, 
and several scholars have argued that different people 
probably wrote the two, with some academics arguing 
against even the existence of Homer. Certainly, all that 
is known about Homer is from tradition and evidence 
gleaned from the epics. 

The cities of Argos, Athens, Chios, Colophon, 
Rhodes, Salamis, and Izmir (Smyrna) all claim that 
Homer was born in their city. Homer was probably a 
Greek from Asia Minor (modern-day Turkey), as his 
writings used the Ionic and the Aeolic dialects of that 
region, so the claims of Chios and Izmir are the most 
plausible. 

Many centuries later there was a clan at Chios 
known as the Homeridae who claimed to be descen¬ 
dants of Homer and, as wandering minstrels, kept alive 
some of the traditions associated with their famous 
ancestor. Homer was born the son of Maeon; he lived 
around 850 b.c.e. Many people thought the Iliad and 
the Odyssey had been written in the eighth century 
b.c.e., with a consensus that the Iliad is earlier than the 
Odyssey, the former possibly composed in 750 b.c.e., 
and the latter about 25 years later. This was the period 
when many Greeks were moving to Asia Minor, and 
there was an increasing interest in the traditions of con¬ 
tact with the region. Some have pointed to references 
in the sixth book of the Odyssey to refer clearly to the 
establishment of a Greek colony. The term Homeric age 
refers to the period about which Homer wrote, rather 
than the period in which he lived. 

Countless writers have translated the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. The Roman writer Lucius Livius Andronicus, 
from Taranto in southern Italy, translated the Odyssey 
into Latin verse in the third century b.c.e. The most 
well-known translation is that of E. V. Rieu, in the Pen¬ 
guin Classics edition, first published in 1950. Although 
there have been many more translations, that by Rich¬ 
mond Lattimore in 1951 is regarded as the best. He set 
out to try to capture the atmosphere of the original text 
by rendering it into verse, line by line. 
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Many of the same translators tried their hand at the 
Odyssey. Rieu’s edition, the first Penguin Classics book, 
was published in 1945; and Richmond Lattimore man¬ 
aged a translation of the Odyssey in 1965. However, the 
Odyssey also attracted two men who did not work on 
the Iliad. William Morris, the famous designer and poet, 
had a translation of the Odyssey published in 1887, and 
T. E. Lawrence (Lawrence of Arabia) also translated the 
Odyssey into English prose. This was published under 
the name “T. E. Shaw,” Lawrence’s adopted name, in 
1932, three years before his death. The style of both ep¬ 
ics was dactylic hexameter with each line ranging from 
12 to 17 syllables in length. With many phrases being 
repeated, the style was put together in such a manner 
that bards could learn them easily. Aristotle, a great 
admirer of the Homeric epics, wrote that Homer was 
“unequalled in diction and thought.” 

ILIAD 

The Iliad is the longer of the two poems, about a third 
longer than the Odyssey. It consists of 15,693 lines of 
poetry in dactylic hexameters and is now divided into 
24 books. The Iliad, taking its name from Ilium, another 
name for Troy, concerns the last year of the 10-year siege 
of Troy, with the central figure being Achilles, the son of 
Peleus, king of the Myrmidones in modern-day Thessaly. 
The story focused on Achilles as a warrior and a person, 
more than on the siege. 

The first book of the Iliad covers the quarrel be¬ 
tween Achilles, the greatest warrior of the Greek army, 
and Agamemnon, the king of Mycenae. The anger 
of Achilles, the leader of the Myrmidons, is directed 
against Agamemnon and Hector. Chryseis, the daugh¬ 
ter of a priest of Apollo, is captured by the Greeks and 
becomes a prisoner of Achilles. She ends up in the hands 
of Agamemnon, and Chryseis’s father visits the Greek 
camp to seek her release. When this does not come 
about, the god Apollo sends a plague into the Greek 
camp, and Agamemnon is forced to return her. 

In the second book Odysseus has the task of moti¬ 
vating the Greeks, and it includes details on the Greek 
and the Trojan forces. Fighting begins again in the 
fourth book and continues in the fifth book. The sixth 
book introduces Hector, prince of Troy, and adversary 
of Achilles. In the seventh book he fights Ajax, and in 
the eighth book the gods, some of whom are helping the 
Greeks, and others supporting the Trojans, withdraw 
from the fighting. In the ninth book Agamemnon tries, 
and fails, to get Achilles to return to the fight, and the 
10th book involves Diomedes and Odysseus on a mis¬ 
sion to spy on the Trojan positions at night. 


The 11th book shows the Trojans scoring a small 
victory when Paris manages to wound Diomedes, and 
Achilles decides to use his favorite, Patroclus, in the 
campaign. The 12th book marks the Trojans driving 
the Greeks back to their camp, with Poseidon coming to 
the aid of the Greeks in the 13th book, and Hera help¬ 
ing Poseidon in the 14th book. At this point Zeus, the 
king of the gods, stops Poseidon from interfering, and 
in the 16th book, Patroclus, worried about a possible 
Greek defeat, borrows the armor of Achilles and leads 
the Greeks against the Trojans. The Trojans retreat, but 
Hector manages to kill Patroclus. The 17th book has 
the two armies fighting over the body of Patroclus, and 
the next book covers the grief of Achilles as he hears 
about the death of Patroclus. In the 19th book Achilles 
decides to join the fighting again, if only to avenge the 
death of his friend, and in the 20th book Achilles goes 
into the thick of the fighting, encountering Hector in 
the 21st book. In the next book the death of Patroclus 
is avenged when Achilles kills Hector and then ties the 
body to his chariot and drags it back to the Greek camp. 
The penultimate book describes the funeral games for 
Patroclus, and the final book involves Achilles agreeing, 
in the end, to hand back Hector’s body to his father, 
King Priam of Troy. 

ODYSSEY 

The Odyssey is more of a romance than a heroic trag¬ 
edy. It concerns the attempts that Odysseus (or Ulysses, 
in Latin) makes to return to his home on the island 
of Ithaca and to his wife, Penelope, and son, Telema- 
chus. Although the term odyssey describes, in English, 
a long journey, less than half the text is actually con¬ 
cerned with the travels of Odysseus. The Odyssey runs 
to 12,110 lines of dactylic hexameter. The first book 
begins with Odysseus already on his way home from 
Troy, anxious to get back to Ithaca and see his son. The 
second book describes the suitors who want to marry 
Penelope. They all maintain that her husband is dead 
and threaten Telemachus, who sets sail for Pylos. In the 
fourth book King Menelaus tells the boy that Odysseus 
was stranded in Egypt on his way back from Troy after 
the war. 

In the ninth book Odysseus visits the land of the 
Lotus Eaters and, in perhaps the second-most famous 
incident in the book, ends up on the island controlled 
by the Cyclops, who have only one eye. Odysseus and 
his men hide in the cave of one of the Cyclops, but he 
eats two of the Greek sailors when they try to escape. 
Eventually Odysseus and the rest of the sailors blind 
the Cyclops and escape, hanging on the underside of 
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his sheep. In the 11th book Odysseus tries to make his 
peace with Poseidon, the god of the sea, who had sup¬ 
ported the Trojans in the war. 

The 12th book of the Odyssey covers the most fa¬ 
mous incident, when Odysseus sails his ship past the 
land of the Sirens, women whose beautiful songs en¬ 
courage sailors to sail too close to land so that their 
ships are dashed on the rocks. Odysseus has his men 
fill their ears with beeswax and has himself tied to the 
mast of the ship so that he alone can hear their singing 
but can do nothing about it. The next book has Odys¬ 
seus trying to reach Ithaca, arriving there bedraggled 
and alone. In the remaining books Telemachus returns 
home, escaping an ambush laid by the suitors of Pe¬ 
nelope. He manages to meet up with his father, and 
with the promised help of two gods, Zeus and Athena, 
they decide to attack the suitors at the end of the 16th 
book. By the 19th book Odysseus has met his wife but 
does not reveal his identity, although he is recognized 
by Eurycleia, a maid who had nursed the young Odys¬ 
seus. 

At the start of the 21st book Penelope offers to mar¬ 
ry any man who can string the bow of Odysseus and fire 
it through 12 ax heads. The suitors try, one by one, and 
fail, and Odysseus, still in disguise, asks to try as well. 
Penelope says that if Odysseus, dressed as a poor man, 
does so, she will not marry him but will reward him. 
He eventually does try, and succeeds, and Telemachus 
arrives on the scene. 

In the 22nd book Odysseus, Telemachus, and oth¬ 
ers chase out the suitors, killing some of them. Odysseus 
finally announces to his wife who he really is, tells of his 
adventures, and they are reunited. The final book relates 
what happens when King Agamemnon returns from the 
Trojan War. Instead of being welcomed by his wife Cly- 
temnestra, she murders him. 

CRITICAL DISCUSSION 

Some scholars have pointed to similarities with the Su¬ 
merian epic of Gilgamesh. Elements of the Odyssey 
were possibly adapted to form some of the Arabian 
stories concerning the adventures of Sinbad the Sailor 
and One Thousand and One Nights. The epics have 
been used by scholars to understand much about the 
life of the Greeks of the period and about methods of 
fighting. Homer’s epics have inspired many people. One 
of those was Alexander the Great (356-323 b.c.e.) 
who traced his ancestry, through his mother, to Achil¬ 
les. He read the Iliad and the Odyssey when he was 
young, although he favored the former. He must have 
remembered this when he arrived in Asia Minor and 


made a sacrifice at the tomb of Protesilaus who was 
killed in the Trojan War and who was the first Greek 
warrior to set foot on Asian soil. 

There have been a number of novels based on the 
stories in the Iliad and the Odyssey. The Greek play¬ 
wright Euripides wrote Cyclops based on the travels 
of Odysseus. Geoffrey Chaucer set his poem Troilus 
and Creside at Homer’s Troy, and William Shakespeare 
used it for his play Troilus and Cressida. George E. 
Baker’s Paris of Troy and Richard Powell’s When the 
Gods Would Destroy all feature most of the characters 
from the Iliad. Nikos Kazantzakis, in his The Odys¬ 
sey, A Modern Sequel, continues the story of Odysseus 
after his return to Ithaca, and Odysseus (as Ulysses) 
has been important in the work of Dante and James 
Joyce. 

See also Greek drama; Greek mythology and 
pantheon; Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 

Further reading: Brackman, Arnold C. The Dream of Troy. 
New York: Mason and Lipscomb, 1974; Bradford, Ernie. 
Ulysses Found. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1964; Gros- 
venor, Melville Bell. “Homeward with Ulysses.” National 
Geographic (July 1973); Payne, Robert. The Gold of Troy. 
London: Robert Hale, 1959; Rouse, W. H. D. Homer. Lon¬ 
don: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1939; Schildt, Goran. In the 
Wake of Odysseus. London: Staples, 1953. 

Justin Corfield 

Huangdi 

See Yellow Emperor (Huang Di, or Huang Ti). 

Hundred Schools of Philosophy 

The late Spring and Autumn (722-481 b.c.e.) era and 
the Warring States (481-222 b.c.e.) era in China were 
marked by political chaos and social and economic 
change. The Zhou (Chou) dynasty was impotent and 
relegated to the sidelines as powerful lords vied for total 
control. Warfare became increasingly frequent and vio¬ 
lent. This was also the glorious age of Chinese philoso¬ 
phy; all China’s classical philosophical systems were de¬ 
veloped during this time. Thoughtful men, many of them 
administrators because of their education, were troubled 
by the chaos and sought answers. They produced a broad 
spectrum of ideas that ranged from the concrete to the 
most abstract and from the practical to the purely theo¬ 
retical. The great variety of thought gave rise to the term 
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Hundred Schools of Philosophy, also called the Hundred 
Schools of Thought. 

There is a striking parallel between this period in 
Chinese history and the golden age of classical Greek 
philosophy, which occurred at about the same time. The 
many states of China resembled the Greek city-states, 
though on a larger scale. In each case the people from 
the disparate states recognized their common cultural 
heritage and longed for unity as they fought one another. 
Because political unity eluded both Chinese and Greeks, 
educated men debated with one another to find political 
solutions and moral answers. There were striking dif¬ 
ferences also. The Greeks had developed the concept of 
democracy, while no Chinese questioned the right of a 
monarch to govern all under heaven even as they sought 
to discover principles of moral authority that could unite 
their peoples under an ideal government. 

In China the schools of philosophy can be classified 
into several broad categories. The most important one, 
whose name became inseparable with Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion, was Confucianism, a school of moral philosophy 
begun by Confucius. Its aim was to improve govern¬ 
ment and society by study of history and encourage men 
of superior morals to serve in government. Another was 
called Daoism (Taoism); it represented revolt from the 
strictures of a decadent society by emphasizing simplicity, 
detachment, and self-contentment. A school called Moism 
taught universal love, utilitarianism, and denounced of¬ 
fensive wars. The last among the major schools was Le¬ 
galism. Not strictly a philosophy, it taught the ideal of 
an all-powerful sovereign state governed under strict and 
impartial laws. The Legalist goal was victory in war. 

There were other groups that did not deal with moral 
principles. A man named Sunzi (Sun Tzu) was the reput¬ 
ed author of a book titled Bingfa [Ping-fa), or The Art 
of War, that is an analysis of total war in all its aspects. 
Other schools emphasized rhetoric and taught the art of 
persuasion, an important skill for diplomats in inter-state 
relations. Yet others taught logic and dialectics that had 
no practical application. The era of the Hundred Schools 
came to an end in 221 b.c.e. when a state named Qin 
(Ch’in), applying Legalism in its government, defeated 
all other states, unified China, and outlawed all philo¬ 
sophical debates. 

See also Confucian Classics; Mencius; Mozi (Mo 
Tzu); Qin (Ch’in) dynasty; Sunzi (Sun Tzu). 
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Huns 

The White Huns were steppe nomads who grew to power 
in Central Asia, China (where they were called Xiongnu 
(Hsiung-nu), and northern India during the fourth and 
fifth centuries C.E. Different from the Huns organized 
under Attila, the White Huns were believed to have had 
white skin and elongated heads. Although it is unknown 
what the White Huns called themselves; they may have 
assumed the name Hua or Huer. Other names attributed 
to them include Hephthalites, Hephthal, Ephthalites, 
Yanda, Urar, Avars, and Huna. 

The most well known writing about the White 
Huns is by Procopius, a contemporary of the Byzantine 
emperor Justinian I. Procopius recorded the remarks 
and observations from an ambassador who was travel¬ 
ing with the Persians who were warring with the White 
Huns. He wrote that the White Huns “are the only ones 
among the Huns who have white bodies.” The Mongo¬ 
lian Huns’ origins are unclear. For the White Huns to 
have white skin indicates the possibility of a different 
origin than the Huns of Attila. The White Huns may not 
have been related to the Hunnish tribes at all. The White 
Huns are often considered unrelated, physically and 
culturally, to the Huns. The Huns belonged to a group 
of Central Asian and Eastern Caucasian steppe nomad 
warriors who also have murky origins. Chinese records, 
along with linguistic research and archaeological finds, 
place the early Huns in present-day Mongolia. The Huns 
left very little written evidence but by the fourth century 
c.e. a large group of Huns near the Black Sea forced Ger¬ 
manic Goth tribes into the Roman Empire. 

THE HUN EMPIRE AND ATTILA THE HUN 

The organization of the Huns by the fifth century c.e. 
resulted in the creation of the Hun empire. Their ap¬ 
pearance marks one of the first well-documented migra¬ 
tions on horseback. The last leader of the Hun empire, 
Attila the Hun, led with military success, due in part to 
weapons such as the Hun bow and financial gains that 
retained a large number of loyal Hunnish tribes and 
European peoples such as the Alans, Gepids, Slavs, and 
Gothic tribes. 
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Attila the Hun was born c. 406 c.e. As part of a 
peace treaty with Rome, the 12-year-old Attila was fos¬ 
tered as a child, and in exchange the Huns fostered the 
Roman Flavius Aetius. This hostage exchange was en¬ 
forced in hopes that each child would bring back to his 
home nation an appreciation of the other’s traditions and 
culture. Attila studied the foreign policies and internal 
workings of the Romans in order to favor the Huns. 
Secretly listening to meetings with foreign diplomats, At¬ 
tila learned about court protocol and leadership tactics. 

In 432 the Huns were united, and by 434 Attila’s 
uncle Ruga left the empire to him and his brother Bleda. 
The Huns gathered and invaded the Persian Empire, but 
a defeat in Armenia caused a cessation of attacks for sev¬ 
eral years. By the mid-fifth century the Huns began at¬ 
tacking the border merchants of Persia. In addition, the 
two brothers threatened war with Rome, citing treaty 
failures and claiming the Romans had desecrated royal 
Hunnish graves on the Danube River. Crossing the river, 
the Huns invaded nearby Illyrian cities and forts. In 441 
they invaded present-day Belgrade and Sirnium. 

Within a few years the Huns invaded along the 
Danube River, using battering rams and siege towers. 
They successfully invaded cities along the Danube and 
then the Nisava River to sack the present-day Sofia 
(Bulgaria). The Huns moved toward Constantinople. 
Finding and then defeating the Roman armies outside 
the city, the Huns found they could not topple the city’s 
thick walls but were in the process of gathering stronger 
battering rams. Theodosius I admitted defeat instead 
of allowing the Huns to continue to batter the city’s 
walls. After this victory the Huns retreated into the 
safety of their empire. According to classic literature, 
Attila killed his brother. The Hun empire was his alone. 
Attila, who would be called the “Scourge of God,” was 
an aggressive and ambitious leader. Stories emerged 
claiming he owned the sword of Mars or that no one 
could look at him directly in the eyes without flinch¬ 
ing. Attila and his Huns attacked eastern Europe, laying 
waste to cities along the way. He defeated city after city 
on his way though Austria and Germany. 

Attila attacked Gaul before turning to Italy, crush¬ 
ing several Lombard citie on his way to Ravenna, the 
Roman capital at the time. Attila did not attack Raven¬ 
na; some scholars believe that Attila stopped short of 
sacking the capital of the Roman Empire at the request 
of Pope Leo the Great. Another theory is that Attila 
wanted to return back to his own lands before the onset 
of a harsh winter. 

After Attila’s death in 453 the Hun empire col¬ 
lapsed. In legend, Attila died from a nosebleed on the 
night of his marriage to a seventh wife. Typically not a 


drinker, Attila supposedly passed out on his back and 
the nosebleed caused him to choke on his own blood. 
Upon his death, his sons acquired the throne, however, 
they were not as aggressive as Attila and fought among 
themselves in power struggles. By the late fifth century 
the Hun empire had completely disintegrated. Attila’s 
legacy was his ability to organize the nomadic Huns 
and to collect wealth through attacks and extortion. 
In many cultures today Attila the Hun is viewed as a 
hero. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE WHITE HUNS 

Some scholars believe that the White Huns were of 
Turkish origin, while some place the White Huns’ ori¬ 
gin near the Hindu Kush region. What little is known 
of White Hunnish culture favors an Iranian origin. A 
common custom for Iranians was also common for the 
White Huns—the practice of polyandry, having several 
husbands to one wife. 

In addition, a White Hunnish woman wore a hat 
bearing the same number of horns as she had husbands, 
all of whom were probably brothers. Even if a man had 
no biological brothers, he would adopt men to be his 
brothers so he could marry. All the brothers and the 
wife agreed on sexual privileges. The paternity of chil¬ 
dren was assigned according to the age of the husband. 
In this model the oldest husband claimed the first child 
and subsequent children were assigned to husbands of 
decreasing age. Polyandry has not been associated with 
any other Hun tribe. In fact, many Hun tribes practiced 
the reverse model, polygamy, in which one husband 
had many wives. 

Scholars differ about the language spoken by the 
White Huns. Many believe that their language was 
similar to the language of Iranian peoples; others be¬ 
lieve they spoke Mongolian tongues. The White Huns 
are thought to have worshipped fire and sun deities. 
Although this is not uncommon, worshipping both dei¬ 
ties together is similar to Iranian and Persian peoples. 
Such beliefs may have later produced in what would 
be known as Zoroastrianism in which women held 
important value in society, cleanliness and hard work 
were stressed, oppression of others is condemned, and 
the worship of fire and the Sun were key elements. 

Some scholars believe the White Huns derive from a 
combination of the Tarim Basin peoples and the Yuezhi 
(Yueh-chih). The people of the Tarim Basin in present- 
day China flourished up until the second century c.e. 
The Tarim Basin people were not of Asian origin at all 
but may have been tribes that migrated through cen¬ 
tral Eurasia to the land that later became known as the 
southern portion of the Silk Road. 
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Nomads who lived in northwest China, the Yue- 
zhi were a fair-skinned people of Caucasian origin. It 
is thought they were part of a large migration of Indo- 
European peoples who then settled in northwestern 
China. The White Huns may have practiced a form of 
cranial manipulation that caused an elongated skull. 
Burials of White Huns contained elongated skulls. 
When a child’s skull is still soft, it is possible to slowly 
shape the skull into this shape. 

CONQUESTS OF THE WHITE HUNS 

In the first half of the fifth century the regions of Kushan 
and Gandhara were ruled by a local dynasty of unre¬ 
lated Huns. The White Huns organized and overthrew 
the Kushan rulers, and the Gupta Empire was extin¬ 
guished. The White Huns also attacked Buddhists and 
destroyed monasteries. As the century progressed, the 
White Huns sacked the Bactrian region. With each suc¬ 
cess the White Huns moved closer to Persia. In 484 the 
White Huns defeated the armies at Khorasan, in pres¬ 
ent-day Iran, and the Sassanid king was killed. 

With these successes the empire of the White Huns 
grew to the point where they were the superpower of 
Central Asia. They had destroyed the Iranian Sassa¬ 
nid Empire and founded their capital of Pendjikent. 
Successfully stabilizing the borders and strengthening 
their foothold in Asia, the White Huns sent 13 embas¬ 
sies to China in order to help establish their influence. 
The White Huns ruled northwestern India for 30 
more years. During the sixth century the Persian king 
Khosrow I made an alliance with the Turks against 
the White Huns. The new allies attacked the White 
Huns, killing their king and leaving them a broken 
tribe, who all but disappeared by the second half of 
the sixth century. Survivors assimilated into neighbor¬ 
ing regions. 

Their loss of power left a vacuum for a new group, 
the Turks. The appearance of the Gurjara clan in India 
around the time of the White Hun invasions suggest 
that perhaps the White Huns were involved genetically 
and politically in establishing several ruling dynasties 
in northern India. Another theory maintains that the 
White Huns remained in India as a separate group. 

See also late barbarians. 
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Hurrians 

The Hurrians were a non-Semitic, Indo-European peo¬ 
ple who originated in Caucasia, or beyond, northeast of 
Mesopotamia. In the late third millennium b.c.e. they 
migrated from east of the Tigris River across northern 
Mesopotamia, eventually making their way to the Med¬ 
iterranean coast in the late second millennium b.c.e. 
During the time of Naram-Sin, the Hurrians controlled 
minor states in the vicinity of Akkad. Talpus-atili of 
Nagar has the distinction of being the oldest known 
Hurrian ruler; he is attested on an Akkadian seal found 
at Tell Brak from the end of the third millennium b.c.e. 
Repeated campaigns were conducted against the Hurri¬ 
ans during the Ur III period, which brought large num¬ 
bers of Hurrians to Sumer from lands north, northeast, 
and east of the Tigris. 

The religion of the Hurrians centered on the wor¬ 
ship of the storm god Tessub. His sister and/or consort 
was Sawuska, the goddess of love and war. She was 
worshipped under numerous guises, most famously as 
Ishtar of Nineveh. Other gods of note were Kumarbi, 
the Hurrian grain god, and Hepat, a Syrian goddess 
who eventually replaced Sawuska as Tessub’s consort 
in western Hurrian traditions. Based on records from 
such sites as Mari, Ugarit, and Alalakh, the Hurrians 
are generally divided into two cultural and historical 
spheres. The older eastern sphere formed the Hurrian 
heartland and stretched from the region of Lake Van 
and Lake Urmia in the north to Kirkuk in the south. 
A second western sphere emerged later in southeastern 
Anatolia and north Syria. 

These two cultural spheres were briefly united under 
the control of the Mitanni kingdom in the mid-second 
millennium, with its capital located at Wassukani, which 
may be modern Tel Fakhariya. The kingdom of Mittani 
reached it zenith under Saustater, whose realm stretched 
from the Zagros Mountains to the Mediterranean. Thus 
the Hurrian culture was a bridge of sorts between the cul¬ 
tures of Mesopotamia, the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
and those further west including Hath and Aram. 

The Hurrians finally filtered into Palestine by the 
end of the Middle Bronze Age. Na’aman argues that the 
Middle Bronze Age ended when northerners (the Hur¬ 
rians) advanced southward through the Beqa and Jordan 
Valleys. Conversely, Hess questions whether the northern 
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cultural presence found in the Late Bronze Age can be 
used to explain the end of the Middle Bronze Age. Regard¬ 
less, Hurrian influence in the southern Levant is based on 
the conflicts that Thutmose III had with the kingdom of 
Mittani. The Hurrians are known in the Bible as the Ho- 
rites (Gen 36:2-3); they may also be associated with the 
Hivites (Exod 23:23; Judges 3:3) and the Jebusites (Exod 
23:23; Josh 15:63). While the theory of Hurrian origin 
for the Hyksos dynasty in Egypt (17th century b.c.e.) 
has been refuted, it is possible that Hyksos infiltration in 
Egypt was a result of Hurrian expansion in Palestine. 

See also Fertile Crescent. 

Further reading: Buccellati, Giorgio, and Marilyn Kelly- 
Buccellati. “Urkesh: The First Hurrian Captial.” Biblical 
Archaeologist (v.60/2 1997); Hallo, W. W., ed. Context of 
Scripture: Monumental Inscriptions from the Biblical World. 
Vol. 2. Leiden, Netherlands: E.J. Brill, 1997. 

Mark D. Janzen 

Hyksos 

The Hyksos were foreign rulers of Egypt who seized 
power and ruled Lower (northern) Egypt. Contradictory 
dates and king lists, as well as gaps in the records, ren¬ 
der their history elusive, but the Hyksos were most likely 
Palestinian. The combined efforts of Egyptian kings Se- 
qenenre, Kamose, and Ahmose and their mothers forced 
out the last Hyksos ruler, Apepi, around 1530 b.c.e. 

The Second Intermediate Period is the label given 
to the years of Hyksos power. At the end of the Middle 
Period of Egyptian history the breakdown of centralized 
authority and fragmentation of administrative control led 
to the neglect of Egypt’s borders. Areas may have fallen to 
the kingdom of Kush or to Nubia, and the eastern border 
also brought invaders. Immigrants called Aamu (usually 
translated as Asiatic) may have been entering for years, 
settling in the Nile Valley and assimilating into local vil¬ 
lages. About 1650 b.c.e. a group of foreign chieftains with 
Semitic names took control of Egypt’s Delta and ruled 
from Memphis. Possibly, they simply took over existing 
posts and pushed out the local administrators. Egyptians 
referred to these kings as beka-kaswt (or bikkbase or hi- 
kau kbausut), meaning “rulers of foreign lands.” Greek 
historians shortened that phrase to Hyksos. 

A major source of our knowledge of the Hyksos is 
the Jewish historian Josephus, who wrote in the first 
century c.E. Josephus quoted the Egyptian priest Mane- 
tho, whose book of Egyptian history—now lost—was 
composed around 270 b.c.e., 1,300 years after the Sec¬ 


ond Intermediate Period. According to Josephus, the 
Hyksos came from the east and seized power without 
striking a blow, and then destroyed temples and cities 
and enslaved or killed the inhabitants. Their appointed 
king was Salitis; Bnon and then Apachman succeeded 
him. Josephus listed six Hyksos kings, and their reigns 
averaged 43 years each. 

Sextus Julius Africanus, who wrote in the third centu¬ 
ry c.E., also quoted Manetho. He listed six Hyksos kings 
of the Fifteenth Dynasty, whose reigns totaled 284 years, 
followed by 518 years given to the Sixteenth Dynasty, also 
Hyksos. The Seventeenth Dynasty combined Hyksos and 
Theban kings, who ruled a total of 151 years. Other king 
lists are equally confusing and the dates unreliable, but 
most scholars accept that during these dynasties, kings 
ruled simultaneously in different parts of Egypt. 

The numbers are difficult to reconcile, but historians 
believe that the Hyksos rulers never tried to unseat the 
Egyptian kings in Upper Egypt. There, the Thirteenth 
Dynasty of Egyptian kings continued, probably paying 
taxes to the Hyksos. The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Dy¬ 
nasties were Egyptian and centered in Thebes. Concur¬ 
rently, the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Dynasties of Hyk¬ 
sos kings ruled from either Memphis or Avaris in the 
northeast Nile Delta. 

The Hyksos may have brought unique weapons 
with them and possibly introduced horses, chariots, 
the vertical loom, the lyre, and other innovations to 
Egypt, but overall they adopted Egyptian ways and cul¬ 
ture. The greatest Hyksos king, Apepi, employed many 
scribes during his long reign; their work indicated just 
how Egyptian the Hyksos had become. Apepi waged 
war with the Theban king Seqenenre Taa of the Sev¬ 
enteenth Dynasty. Seqenenre was killed in battle; his 
mummy has been identified and is riddled with brutal 
blows. Seqenenre’s nephew, Kamose, continued the 
fight, though he did not live long. Kamose’s younger 
brother Ahmose is credited with finally removing the 
Hyksos and its last king Khamudi, and uniting Upper 
and Lower Egypt again. Stele praise the mother of Ka¬ 
mose and Ahmose, Ahhotpe, who guarded Egypt and 
expelled the rebels, and Seqenenre’s mother Tetisheri is 
also given credit. The final conflict between Hyksos and 
Theban kings lasted for 30 years. 

Further reading: Bourriau, Janine. “The Second Intermedi¬ 
ate Period.” In Ian Shaw, ed. Oxford History of Ancient 
Egypt. New York: Oxford University Press, 2000; Gardiner, 
Alan. Egypt of the Pharaohs. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1961. 
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imperial cult, Roman 

From its foundation by Augustus Caesar in 27 b.c.e., 
the Roman Empire saw a tendency to treat the emperor 
as a divine being. This phenomenon was neither com¬ 
pletely government imposed nor entirely a spontaneous 
upwelling of devotion from the people of the empire. The 
divinization of the emperor was only partially reversed 
with the conversion of the empire to Christianity. 

Augustus himself built on elements in the earlier rule 
of his uncle Julius Caesar, who the Roman Senate de¬ 
clared a god posthumously with Augustus’s influence. 
Like Julius, Augustus took the ancient title of pontifex 
maximus, chief priest of the Roman state, a title that 
subsequent emperors would also take as part of their of¬ 
fice. This is consistent with Augustus’s general practice 
of using titles either sanctioned by Roman tradition or 
relatively modest, such as princeps, or first citizen. Au¬ 
gustus’s reign saw the foundation of temples of “Rome 
and Augustus” throughout the empire. More temples of 
Augustus survive than of any other emperor, including 
the only imperial temples found outside the boundaries 
of the empire. The cult paid to the living Augustus was 
more like that of heroes and benefactors than that of 
the actual gods and was particularly strong in the Greek 
East, where it built on Greek and Near Eastern tradi¬ 
tions of ruler cults. Tlowever, after his death in f4 c.e. 
the Roman Senate enrolled divus Augustus, divine Au¬ 
gustus, among the gods of the Roman state (following 
the precedent of Julius). There is also evidence for cults 
of other members of his family. 


Augustus’s successor, Tiberius, encouraged his cult, 
sponsoring an official priesthood, although he himself 
declined divine honors when proffered. He and all sub¬ 
sequent emperors also took the names Caesar Augustus. 
The third emperor of the Julio-Claudian line, Gaius, or 
Caligula, contrasted with Tiberius in his lust for divine 
honors. A lust to be paid divine honors while still alive 
became a stereotypical quality of “bad” emperors in the 
writings of Roman historians. 

Enrollment of a dead emperor among the gods of 
Rome was an official act of the Senate and as such was 
a political statement about the merits of the dead em¬ 
peror. If a new emperor wanted to emphasize continuity, 
having the Senate declare his predecessor divine was an 
effective means. If a new emperor wanted to emphasize 
a sharp break with the past, leaving the dead emperor 
undeified helped send that message. After the death of 
the emperor Claudius—the conqueror of Britain—a 
magnificent temple, the largest on the island, was begun 
at Colchester dedicated to the divine emperor. It was 
later destroyed by British rebels, led by Boudicca. 

The cult played a key role in Roman persecution of 
Christians, who were urged to perform a sacrifice to the 
emperor to avoid punishment. The most thorough per¬ 
secution of the Christians, perpetrated by the emperor 
Diocletian, was part of an attempt to strengthen the 
imperial cult as a way of unifying the empire. Jews were 
usually exempt from this requirement on the condition 
that they prayed to their god for the emperor. Diocletian 
also reformed the protocol surrounding the emperor to 
make himself more remote from ordinary people, and 
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Ruins of the temple of Augustus Caesar remain in Ankara, Turkey. 
More temples of Augustus survive than of any other emperor. 


abandoned traditional titles like princeps in favor of the 
more arrogant Dominus Noster, or “Our Lord.” Histo¬ 
rians dispute whether the imperial cult was purely po¬ 
litical, or whether the feelings it evoked were religious 
like those of the gods and heroes. Although the imperial 
cult varied tremendously between regions, there is some 
evidence that it was integrated into local religious life. 
Local associations could choose emperors or members 
of the imperial family as their divine patrons. 

After the conversion of Constantine the Great to 
Christianity, the emperor abandoned his pagan religious 
role and took on a new one as protector and arbiter of the 
Christian Church. The abandonment of the imperial cult 
was a slow process; the Christian emperors continued to 
use the title pontifex maximus until Gratian renounced it 
as part of a campaign against the pagan high aristocracy 
of the city of Rome. There are also some signs of the 
persistence of imperial priesthoods in the fourth century 
c.e. under Christian emperors. The emperors themselves 
were not ordinary Christians but retained an exalted 
and sacred status. The peculiar religious position of the 
Byzantine emperors, whose titles included isapostolon , 
or “equal of the apostles,” was partially an inheritance 
from the pagan Roman imperial cult. 

See also Julio-Claudian emperors; Roman Empire; 
Rome: government. 

Further reading: Fishwick, Duncan. The Imperial Cult in the 
Latin West: Studies in the Ruler Cult of the Western Provinces 
of the Roman Empire. Leiden, Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 1987- 
2002; Friesen, Stephen J. Twice Neokoros: Ephesus, Asia and 
the Cult of the Flavian Imperial Family. Leiden, Netherlands: 


E. J. Brill, 1993; Gradel, Ittai. Emperor Worship and Roman 
Religion. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002; Harland, 
Philip A. “Imperial Cults within Local Cultural Life: Associa¬ 
tions in Roman Asia.” Ancient History Bulleti/Zeitschrift fiir 
Alte Geschichte 17 (2003); Price, S. R. F. Rituals and Power: 
The Roman Imperial Cult in Asia Minor. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1984. 

William E. Burns 

Indo-Europeans 

Indo-Europeans are representatives of a language fam¬ 
ily now widely distributed all over the world, with pri¬ 
mary concentration in Europe, the Middle East, and 
northern Asia. Sir William Jones, who emphasized the 
similarity of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Celtic, and the 
German language, introduced the term Indo-European 
in 1786. Primarily this term was used to mark the simi¬ 
larity detected in the languages of a major part of the 
population of Europe, Iran, and India. From the 18th 
to 19th centuries the focus of such studies was shifted 
to the detection of similarities in German and other lan¬ 
guages, which is why in 1823 I. Kapport introduced the 
term Indo-German. This was quickly replaced by the 
term proposed by Max Muller, Arian (Aryan). Since the 
second half of the 20th century the term Indo-Europe¬ 
an has replaced other versions. 

CONTEMPORARY INDO-EUROPEANS 

The Indo-European family of languages in its contem¬ 
porary understanding was designed in 1863 by August 
Schleicher as a peculiar genealogical tree, which reflects 
its wide distribution and its process of inner develop¬ 
ment and disintegration into dialects and new languag¬ 
es. This scheme is based on the assumption that com¬ 
mon Indo-European prelanguage was distributed first 
only in a restricted area, and in the course of time its 
transmitters settled all over Eurasia (in modern times 
also in America, Africa, and Australia) disseminating 
their language and culture. 

Many contemporary linguists distinguish 10 
branches in the Indo-European family of languages: 
Indo-Iranian, Slavonic and Baltic, Armenian, Anatolian, 
Albanian, Tokharian, Italic, Celtic, Germanic, and Hel¬ 
lenic. Every one of the aforementioned branches unites 
modern as well as “dead,” or extinct, languages used 
in the remote past by collectives known only by rem¬ 
nants of their artifacts and/or written sources, such as 
Sanskrit, Latin, Old Greek, Venetic, Old Persian, Lyd- 
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ian, and Mycenaean. Main branches of Indo-European 
languages are distributed unevenly in the contemporary 
world and sometimes could be subdivided into groups 
and subgroups with different numbers of languages. 

INDO-EUROPEAN HOMELAND IDENTIFICATION 

Searches for the place and time of origin of Indo- 
Europeans have been based on the assumption that 
linguistic and cultural similarity of the Indo-European 
family of languages is provoked by their connection 
with a common ancestor that lived in the remote past. 
Contemporary archaeology, cultural and physical an¬ 
thropology, linguistics, and other neighboring sciences 
provide a wide variety of ideas and hypotheses, which 
can be divided into two groups: One tends to see com¬ 
mon Indo-European ancestors as early agriculturists 
living mainly by land cultivation, while the second 
searches for the earliest Indo-Europeans among the no¬ 
madic population economy and mode of life based on 
cattle breeding and the exploration of domestic horses 
and wheeled vehicles. 

Since the late 1960s new insights into the Indo- 
Europeans’ ancient homeland imply the convergent 
development of a series of neighboring language 
transmitters, which practiced mutual borrowing of 
terminology connected with the main field of their 
livelihood and subsistence (the so-called surge model). 
Another contemporary tendency of Indo-European 
homeland research tries to integrate a genealogical 
tree model with a theory of regional development of 
Indo-European languages. The latest developments 
are based on archaeological data. 

EARLY INDO-EUROPEANS AS NOMADS 

V. G. Childe put forward the North Black Sea hypoth¬ 
esis of an Indo-European homeland in the mid-20th 
century. In spite of an apparent difference of back¬ 
grounds and arguments, this hypothesis was illustrat¬ 
ed with data from Neolithic settlements of the region, 
implying identification of early Indo-Europeans as the 
first nomads. This may be the only reasonable explana¬ 
tion of the rapidity and scale of pre-Indo-Europeans’ 
dissemination over the Eurasian steppe and forest- 
steppe region. 

Valentin Danilenko also regarded nomadic impact 
(connected with the Seredniy Stig culture of the Lower 
Dniper region) as a crucial factor for Indo-Europeans’ 
spread to inner territories of Europe and the diversi¬ 
fication of Indo-Europeans into several branches. In 
Ukraine Yuriy Rassamakin has also studied this, lo¬ 
calizing a probable homeland for Indo-Europeans in 


the steppe zone between the Don and Danube Rivers. 
He identifies creators of Seredniy Stig culture as early 
Indo-Europeans, who conducted progressive forms 
of a cattle-breeding economy of pastoralist genre and 
lived in a neighborhood with non-Indo-Europeans. 
Many representatives of Soviet archaeology (Alexan¬ 
der Bryusov, Biktor Gening, Dmitry Telegin) regarded 
the Caucasus and the steppe landscapes of the north¬ 
ern Black Sea region as the most probable homeland 
of early Indo-European pastoralists. 

Maria Gimbutas localized the Indo-European 
homeland in the Ural-Don steppes and tended to ref¬ 
erence them with the so-called mound-grave culture 
circle, which includes different peoples with the only 
common feature in their funeral rites. She regarded 
Indo-Europeans as aggressive invaders whose attacks 
during the fifth millennium b.c.e. caused the destruction 
of prosperous agricultural centers in the Balkans, Asia 
Minor, central Europe, and Transcaucasia and, later, in 
the Aegean and Adriatic region. John Mallory proposed 
recently an original interpretation of the creators of the 
Pit-Grave (Yamnaya) culture as the earliest proto-Indo- 
Europeans. On the rich and extensive empirical (ar¬ 
chaeological and linguistic) database he has illustrated 
movements of the Pit-Grave population to Siberia; the 
Near East; southeastern, central, and northern Europe; 
and other regions of Eurasia. 

Most of the versions of nomadic interpretation of 
early Indo-Europeans are based on the assumption that 
dispersal of this population was relatively rapid and 
covered huge territories during a restricted period of 
time (fifth-third millenniums b.c.e.). It implies the de¬ 
velopment of effective transportation (such as horseback 
riding with the use of wheel carts for heavy items and 
belongings) and sparse settlement, with the highly devel¬ 
oped funeral monuments that reflected complicated rites 
and customs. That is why traces of horse domestication, 
the origin of the wheel, and the construction of mound 
graves usually are regarded as the most reliable archaeo¬ 
logical evidences of Indo-Europeans as nomadic. 

INDO-EUROPEANS AS EARLY AGRICULTURISTS 

Most of advocates of early Indo-Europeans as early 
agriculturists believe that the process of their forma¬ 
tion should be viewed in a broad chronological frame 
beginning from the Mesolithic Period and transition¬ 
ing to a productive economy. The spread is usually 
connected with the dispersion of farming skills, which 
implies the drawing of terminology and rites and cus¬ 
toms, the sharing of the “oasis,” or monocentric, theory 
of a transition to land cultivation and cattle breeding, 
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and searches for the time and place of Indo-European 
origin in the origin of agriculture. 

One of the most widespread in contemporary pre¬ 
history and archaeology understanding of pre-Indo- 
Europeans as early agriculturists was proposed in the 
late 1980s by Colin Renfrew. Localizing Indo-Europeans 
in central and eastern Anatolia as early as the middle of 
the eighth millennium b.c.e., he distinguishes 10 diffu¬ 
sions of Indo-Europeans to adjacent and relatively re¬ 
mote territories (including the Black Sea steppe region). 
Such diffusions were caused by the necessity to ensure 
facilities for an agricultural mode of life (first of all, 
land suitable for farming), which did not imply wide¬ 
spread human migrations: In Refrew’s understanding it 
was rather a gradual movement of individuals or their 
small family groups (approximately 1.6 miles per year), 
which caused a series of local hunter-gatherers to adapt 
to an agricultural mode of life. Soviet researcher Igor 
Diakonov, who localized the Indo-Europeans’ home¬ 
land in the Balkan and Carpathian regions, also indi¬ 
cated that their ancestors could have come from Asia 
Minor with their domesticated animals and plants. He 
dated this process at 5000-4000 b.c.e. 

Russian archaeologist Gerald Matyushin believed 
that the only common Indo-European traits that could 
be traced and proved archaeologically are microlithic 
industry and the origin of a productive economy (land 
cultivation and cattle breeding). The earliest displays of 
both of these traits he localized in the Zagros Moun¬ 
tains and southern Caspian region, suggesting that agri¬ 
culture distribution in Europe should be connected with 
the expansion and migration of Middle Eastern inhabit¬ 
ants to the north. European hunter-gatherers adopted 
agriculture together with appropriate rituals, rites, and 
spells, which were pronounced using the language of 
pioneers of land cultivation, ensuring the linguistic simi¬ 
larity of Indo-European peoples. His hypothesis is based 
on the mapping of microlithic technology, and the tem¬ 
poral and spatial distribution was later proved by the 
linguistic studies of T. Gamkrelidze and Vyacheslav the 
Ivanov. They suggest that the ancestral home of Indo- 
Europeans was located in the region of Lake Van and 
Lake Urmia, from whence they moved to Middle Asia, 
the northern Caspian region, and the southern Urals. 

One more version of the agriculturistic interpreta¬ 
tion of early Indo-Europeans is the hypothesis that their 
origin lay in central Europe on the territory between the 
Rein, Visla, and Upper Danube. It was based on the cor¬ 
relation of Indo-European hydronimy with the distri¬ 
bution of the population connected with linear pottery 
culture, funnel beaker culture, globular amphora cul¬ 


ture, and corded ware culture. G. Kossina, E. Mayer, R 
Bosch-Gimpera, and G. Devoto shared this idea, which 
was actively discussed during the first half of the 20th 
century, especially by the Nazis. This discussion resulted 
in identification of pre-Germans (or pre-Indo-Germans) 
with Aryans who were regarded as transmitters of the 
highest cultural achievements in ancient civilization. This 
conclusion was broadly used by fascist propagandists as 
a justification for the genocide of the non-Aryan popula¬ 
tion practiced in Europe during World War II. 

SYNTHETIC, OR COMPROMISE, IDEAS 

One of the earliest versions of a compromise was pro¬ 
posed in 1969 by Soviet archaeologist Vladimir Danilen- 
ko. He assumed that the roots of Indo-Europeans could 
be traced as early as 10,000-7000 b.c.e. on the border 
of Europe and Asia. By 5000 b.c.e., pre-Indo-Europeans 
(the population of Bug-Dnister, Sursko-Dniper, and linear 
pottery cultures) moved to the northwestern Black Sea 
region. He supposes the presence of at least two dialect 
zones in the pre-Indo-European homeland at that time: 
the western agricultural and eastern nomadic. Higher ac¬ 
tivity of the latter during the Neolithic had caused further 
disintegration of this dialectic unity and the relatively 
rapid spread of Indo-Europeans into the inner territories 
of Europe under the influence of the nomadic culture of 
Seredniy Stig. According to Danilenko, several branch¬ 
es of Indo-Europeans could already be traced at that 
time, among them the Tokharians (pit-grave culture), 
Indo-Iranians (Usatovo, Kemi-Oba, Lowe Mykhailivka 
cultures), proto-Thrakians, and proto-Daco-Mezians 
(representatives of the agricultural zone, including the 
Trypillie phenomenon). 

Russian researcher Viktor Safonov proposed an 
original version of the history of the Indo-Europeans, 
which he divided into four periods, each with a particu¬ 
lar homeland: 1) boreal period (pre-9000 b.c.e.) with no 
apparent traces of Indo-European separation from other 
languages; 2) period of early Indo-European language 
(8000-6000 b.c.e.) with the homeland in the western 
and central part of southern Anatolia (Chatal-Hujuk 
culture); 3) period of middle Indo-European language 
(6000-5000 b.c.e.) with the homeland Danubian region 
(Vincha culture); and 4) period of late Indo-European 
language (5000-3000 b.c.e.) during seven stages of 
which the final version of Indo-European homeland was 
shaped in the course of Lengyel and funnel beaker cul¬ 
tures dispersion. During the first half of the third millen¬ 
nium b.c.e. he tracked disintegration of Indo-European 
language unity into different language branches with 
relatively independent and self-sufficient histories. 
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Mikhail Andreev, who used “linguistic paleontolo¬ 
gy” based on studies of F. de Saussure, proposed a simi¬ 
lar version of Indo-European language development. In 
his version three global stages of Indo-European lan¬ 
guage formation are distinguished: boreal, in the Late 
Paleolithic; early Indo-European, in the Mesolithic; and 
late Indo-European. Lie traces the primary homeland of 
Indo-Europeans to the vast spaces of Eurasia along the 
50th parallel from the Rein River on the west to Altay 
on the east. 

Other trends in the conceptualization of the Indo- 
Europeans’ homeland are connected with further 
development of needs to abandon the search for a nar¬ 
row and strictly outlined territory where the earliest 
displays of Indo-European language and culture could 
be traced. Many linguists (Oleg Trubachev, Lev Gin¬ 
din) as well as many archaeologists (Nikolay Merpert, 
Evgeniy Chernykh) believe in the possibility of the 
divergent and convergent development of languages, 
which does not necessarily imply the existence of any 
Indo-European prelanguage. 

Following the ideas of Nikolay Trubetskoy, Pizani, 
and others, the roots of contemporary Indo-European 
languages should be found in the environment of deeply 
interconnected dialects of the Neolithic—the Bronze 
Age, which gave birth to the primary Indo-European 
languages such as Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, and Celtic. In 
this sense all attempts to identify first Indo-Europeans 
with any archaeological data are regarded as useless and 
contradicting with the basic principles of historical re¬ 
construction. 

Contemporary studies in the field of Indo-Europeans’ 
homeland are concerned mainly with the Neolithic 
population of the European steppe region and imply 
that the homogeneity of the early pre-Indo-European 
family of languages was destroyed during the fourth 
millennium b.c.e. 

See also Andes: Neolithic; Neolithic age. 

Further reading: Childe, V. G. The Prehistory of the Euro¬ 
pean Society. London: Penguin Books, 1950; Krantz, G. 
Geographical Development of European Languages. New 
York: P. Lang, 1988; Mallory, J. P. In Search of the Indo- 
Europeans: Language, Archaeology and Myth. London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1989; Renfrew, Colin. Archaeology 
and Language: Puzzle of the Indo-European Origins. Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987;-. “They 

Ride Horses, Don’t They? Mallory on the Indo-Europeans.” 
Antiquity (1989). 
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Indus civilization 

The Indus civilization is also called the Indus empire 
or Harappan civilization; the last name derives from 
Harappa, the first site of this civilization excavated by 
modern archaeologists. Many similarities and striking 
homogeneity through the region warrant classifying the 
entire culture under one name. Its dates are approxi¬ 
mately 2500-1500 b.c.e. The discovery and scientific 
excavation of Indus sites backdated the beginning of 
the Indian civilization by at least 1,000 years. 

Neolithic people began to build communities along 
the Indus Valley in the northwestern part of the Indian 
subcontinent around 5,000 years ago. Archaeological 
excavations began in 1921 under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall on the bank of the Ravi River (a tributary 
of the Indus) in Sind Province, where railway builders 
had discovered huge quantities of old fired bricks. They 
led to the discovery of an ancient city called Harappa 
that gave its name to the entire civilization. 

In 1923 another expedition began to excavate a site 
called Mohenjo-Daro (meaning “mound of the dead”) 
on the banks of the Indus 400 miles from Harappa, un¬ 
covering another major find. Since that time more than 
1,000 sites covering approximately 300,000 sq. miles 
have been investigated. They include not only the area 
around the Indus and its tributaries but also northwest¬ 
ern India to Kashmir, the entire Arabian Sea shore in¬ 
cluding a large seaport called Lothal (which also means 
“mound of the dead” in the modern language of the 
region), and as far as Delhi to the east. 

Despite advanced agriculture and the use of draft 
animals to plow the land, the Indus was an urban and 
commercial culture. It is estimated that 35,000 people 
lived in Harappa. The towns had many characteristics 
in common: a central citadel on a mound surrounded 
by a brick wall, with a planned city located below, 
whose streets were laid out in a grid pattern oriented 
to the points of the compass. The cities were further 
divided into areas for stores, workshops, and residenc¬ 
es. Working-class dwellings were two-roomed, whereas 
affluent houses were two-storied centered around a 
courtyard, with flush toilets and individual wells. The 
streets had covered sewers, sentry boxes, and public 
wells on street corners. 

Lothal was excavated in 1954. Its specialty was 
bead manufacturing; a large factory measuring 5,380 
sq. feet has been found that used locally produced and 
imported raw materials to make many sizes of beads 
for jewelry. The modern town near Lothal is still fa¬ 
mous for producing beads for jewelry. It was also a 
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shipping center with docks and an extensive breakwa¬ 
ter. Trade was important for the prosperity of Indus 
cities. Sumerian and Akkadian cuneiform tablets 
dating to between 2400 and 2000 b.c.e. mention a 
place called Dilmun or Telmun in the east that may 
have been the Indus region. Indus artisans practiced 
many crafts: pottery made on wheels, cotton cloths, 
bronze and copper weapons and tools, and artistic 
and utilitarian objects made from ivories, various 
stones, gold, and silver. 

Thousands of small, square, and round seals made 
from steatite have been found throughout the region. 
Each one has engraved on one surface several characters 
of pictographic writing together with engravings of ani¬ 
mals, plants, or deity-like figures. Almost 400 separate 
pictographs have been identified, but not deciphered, 
and even if they were, each inscription is too short to 
provide much information. The seals were likely used 
for sealing merchandise, and the words were probably 
the names of the merchants. No other examples of In¬ 
dus writing have survived. 

Without a deciphered written script, the Indus 
civilization is classified as prehistoric. Thus, modern 
people can only make guesses about many things that 
concern the Indus civilization. They may have been 
united into some sort of an empire, as evinced by the 
uniform size of the bricks used throughout the region. 
Since there were no signs of palaces or royal burial 
sites, the Indus people were probably not ruled by 
monarchs. Perhaps a college of priests ruled and used 
the great baths and assembly halls for religious and 
government ceremonies. 

Ritual baths associated with temples were charac¬ 
teristic of Hinduism in later India. Some seals depict 
a godlike figure with a horned headdress and sitting 
cross-legged. Some experts speculate that those imag¬ 
es could be early images of the later Hindu god Shiva. 
Aside from a statue of a deity-like figure and what seem 
to be female fertility figurines, there are no indications 
of worship. However, in cemeteries the dead were bur¬ 
ied facing the same direction, with artifacts, presum¬ 
ably to use in the next world. 

Because of the lack of written records the rea¬ 
sons for the end of the Indus civilization are unclear. 
What is clear is the decline during its last centuries. 
One cause of decline was extensive floods, probably 
caused by widespread deforestation and overgrazing. 
Forests were chopped down to provide fuel for firing 
the billions of bricks used in construction. Denuded 
land was susceptible to flooding by monsoon rains, 
which deprived the land of top soil and silted up riv¬ 


ers, raising the river beds and causing floods when 
rains brought down large quantities of water. Flooding 
was exacerbated by geological changes during the be¬ 
ginning of the second millennium b.c.e., which lifted 
up the coastline of the northern shores of the Arabian 
Sea. As a result, the Indus waters could not reach the 
sea and formed shallow lakes. 

These changes must have shattered the lives of 
farmers in the low-lying areas and ruined trade along 
the coast, which may explain the disappearance of the 
seals during the last years of the civilization. Flooding 
also explains the embankments and layers of silt found 
around Mohenjo-Daro. In time the floodwaters spilled 
over the barriers, and the river returned to its course 
to sea. The process was repeated several times, which 
must have worn out the people and wrecked the econ¬ 
omy, evident by the poorer quality housing and falling 
civic standards in the last layer of Mohenjo-Daro. 

Around 1900 b.c.e. the Indus River changed course 
and a parallel river, the Saravasti, dried up entirely. The 
walls and fortifications at Mohenjo-Daro and Harap- 
pa also show massive reinforcements during their last 
phase. The skeletons found scattered helter-skelter at 
a couple of locations indicate catastrophe, whether 
human-made or natural. Harappa and other settle¬ 
ments that had not suffered from previous decline were 
suddenly abandoned. The last layer of materials exca¬ 
vated from Harappa show poorer quality pottery ware 
and the cremation of the dead rather than burial, as 
practiced earlier. 

The last layer of habitation at another Indus city 
called Chanhu-Daro showed fireplaces and chimneys in 
the houses, a novelty in the Indus Valley, perhaps indi¬ 
cating the culture of newcomers from colder lands. Be¬ 
ginning around 2000 b.c.e. and for unknown reasons, 
Indo-European-speaking, seminomadic people from the 
Eurasian plains began to move from their homelands in 
a quest for new homes. One group calling themselves 
Aryans would move through the mountain passes of 
modern Afghanistan to the Indus Valley to settle in In¬ 
dia. By c. 1500 b.c.e. the Indus civilization had per¬ 
ished and the Aryan age had begun. 

See also Aryan invasion; Hindu philosophy; Sumer; 
Vedic age. 

Further reading: Rao, S. R. Dawn and Devolution of the 
Indian Civilization. New Delhi, India: Aditya Prakashan, 
1991; Wheeler, Sir Mortimer. Civilization of the Indus Valley 
and Beyond. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 
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Israel and Judah 

From the beginning the Jewish scriptures focus on the 
Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac (Ishmael), Jacob, and Jo¬ 
seph. The reason for this attention is that from them came 
the “covenant,” the divine choice that favors the people 
of the Bible. Abraham was promised the land of Canaan 
(present-day Israel). His grandson was named Jacob but 
after a divine encounter was renamed “Israel. ” From this 
patriarch came 12 sons, which became the line of the 
tribes that dominate the rest of the Bible. Corporately the 
tribes are known as Israel, named after their forefather. 

SAUL, DAVID, AND SOLOMON 

The time of the Patriarchs likely occurred in the Late 
Bronze and Early Iron Ages. The earliest mention of 
Israel comes from the Merneptah Stela of c. 1200 b.c.e. 
in Egypt. The stela simply states: “Israel has perished; 
its seed is no more.” As for the tribes’ existence and 
the traditions surrounding them, the historical record 
is totally silent. Their way of life as described in the 
Bible is consistent with what can be hypothesized from 
the scanty archaeological record. These tribes first are 
migratory and go down to Egypt during a time of fam¬ 
ine. From there Moses leads them back to the brink 
of the land where Abraham had lived. Once they enter 
the land, it is clear that they lack political cohesion and 
stability, for charismatic heroes known as Judges are 


required to take charge periodically and give military 
deliverance to the tribes. Finally, the tribes unite to se¬ 
lect several kings, at first Saul and then David and his 
son Solomon. 

The separate identity of Israel and Judah probably 
began to take shape in the time of the Judges. Israel re¬ 
ferred to the land of Ephraim of the northern hill coun¬ 
try, where the other tribes deferred to Ephraim as the 
largest and most powerful. This confederation of the 
northern tribes then came together to choose the first 
king, Saul, and the few southern tribes probably gave 
limited support. 

When Saul died, the southern tribes rallied around 
David, a representative from the southern confedera¬ 
tion from the tribe of Judah. David then sought to bring 
the northern tribes into the alliance by choosing as his 
capital city, Jerusalem, “the City of David,” outside 
the north or south, a foreign stronghold. In spite of 
this, resentments were still rampant in the north, and 
regional rebellions broke out. When Solomon died, 
even the Bible could not repress a negative view of the 
heavy taxes that were imposed on the north to pay for 
David and Solomon’s public works. 

JEROBOAM, REHOBOAM, AND AHAB 

The net effect of this tension was that the northern 10 
tribes seceded from the southern two tribes as soon 
as Solomon died. Jeroboam, who had earlier led an 



Ancient Jerusalem is pictured in 65 C.e. in this lithograph from 1887. David sought to bring the northern tribes into his alliance by 
choosing Jerusalem, or“the City of David,” as his capital city. 
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unsuccessful insurrection against Solomon, led them. 
Meanwhile, crown prince Rehoboam led the south and 
is portrayed as a stubborn and haughty king. The split, 
however, left both sides vulnerable to popular discontent 
and external threats. Whatever prestige they had from 
the “empire” of David and Solomon was lost when they 
often clashed with each other on the battlefield. 

Israel, though bigger, was weak until the time of 
Omri, who was succeeded by his capable son and 
daughter-in-law, Ahab and Jezebel. They established 
their capital city of Samaria, and the country boomed 
under their leadership. The archaeological records tend 
to confirm this judgment. Judah continued to decline, 
although the interpretation of the Jewish scriptures is 
that it was more legitimate because it was the home of 
David and the location of the Temple and Jerusalem. 
Meanwhile, prophetic criticism mounted against Israel 
because of its idolatrous worship, its persecution of 
true religion, and its wealth disparities. Three recently 
discovered stela (Mesha Stela in Moab, Tel Dan Stela, 
and Shalmaneser III Stela) all confirm the involvement 
of Israel with foreign powers, including Moab, Damas¬ 
cus, and Assyria during the reign of Ahab. 

Ahab and Jezebel also had to contend with external 
opposition, and eventually they succumbed to the Assyr¬ 
ians. Their ruler Tiglath-pileser III (744-727 b.c.e.) was 
especially interested in the wealth of Israel, and the alli¬ 
ance Israel had made with the Aramaeans proved feeble 
in the face of the invaders. The cruel Assyrians not only 
took all the people of the north into captivity, but they 
erased their culture from history. Thereafter, the north¬ 
erners were never heard from again and came to be called 
“the lost tribes of Israel.” A small remnant today claims 
to be offspring of the northern Israelites, the Samaritans, 
who live near Nablus on the Palestinian West Bank. 

UNIFIED ISRAEL AND JUDAH 

Judah meanwhile was rarely mentioned in the early books 
of the Bible but came into its own with its dashing king 
David and enigmatic successor Solomon. When Jereboam 
rebelled against Rehoboam, the land of Judah was all that 
Rehoboam had left of his father’s expanse. Such a small 
area at first came to be dominated by Egypt. After 40 
years of bloody clashes with Israel, finally a truce brought 
the two fraternal kingdoms together. Royal intermarriag¬ 
es even brought them into an alliance. According to the 
Jewish scriptures, Israel also brought its corruptions to 
Judah, as well as its hapless allies, the Aramaeans. 

The reunion of Israel and Judah definitely was too 
little and too late to do anything about the invading 
Assyrian forces that swallowed up the north and nearly 


did the same in the south. At first the Assyrians simply 
turned Judah into a client state. Then their general Sen¬ 
nacherib challenged King Hezekiah to surrender. The 
Bible reports that a divine intervention turned back the 
invaders before they could overrun the walls of Jerusa¬ 
lem. None of this can be substantiated, though it is true 
that Judah was the only relatively independent state to 
escape Assyrian hands in the eighth century b.c.e. 

FOREIGN RULE OF BABYLONIANS AND ROME 

Jo si ah (c. 648-609 b.c.e.) then tried to expand Judah’s 
sphere of influence, but the Egyptian pharaoh came to 
Assyria’s help and killed him. With Josiah’s death the 
vision of restoring the throne and territory of David 
and Solomon also came to an end. Even though the As¬ 
syrians were finally put down at the Battle of Carchem- 
ish (605 b.c.e.), a new conqueror, Nebuchadnezzar 
II of Babylon, now completed what Sennacherib failed 
to do. He marched on Jerusalem and deported its citi¬ 
zens in 597 b.c.e. and then in 587 b.c.e. sacked the 
city. 

Judah languished in Babylon for several generations. 
Even when many returned around 525 b.c.e., they did 
not have political sovereignty again until the time of 
the Maccabees. This family claimed to be heirs of the 
Judaean kingdom and successfully rebelled against the 
Hellenized Seleucids around 164 b.c.e. They were able 
to maintain independence until Pompey established Ro¬ 
man dominance 100 years later. When the insurrectionist 
Bar Kokhba tried to expel the Romans in 132 c.e., he 
seems to have laid claim to the same vision of Judah. 
The prophets of the Bible all along had prophesied that 
the “lost tribes” would one day return. Theologically, 
many later groups laid claim to a spiritualized Israel as 
a religious concept, latching on to the prophetic vision. 
Groups as diverse as the Qumran community, the apoc¬ 
alyptic Jews of the Pseudepigrapha and the Apocry¬ 
pha, early Christianity, and the early Judaism of 
the rabbis all took stock in the idea of Israel, meaning the 
unity of the northern and southern kingdoms. 

See also Bible translations; Diadochi (Successors); 
Jewish revolts. 

Further reading: Bright, John. A History of Israel. 2d ed. 
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Jainism 

Jainism is one of the world’s great religions. It was 
started in India during the Axial Age by the religious 
reformer Nataputta Vardhamana Mahavira. Like 
Gautama Buddha, with whom he was a contempo¬ 
rary, he was from a noble warrior family and also re¬ 
jected the Vedas and the formalism of Vedic religion. 
He is often mentioned in Buddhist scriptures by the 
name of Nigantha Nataputta (the naked ascetic of the 
clan of Jnatrikas). Nataputta Vardhamana was a son 
of Siddhartha, a chief of the warrior clan of the Jnatri¬ 
kas. His mother, Trishala, was the sister of Chetaka, the 
chief of the Licchavis tribe. 

Vardhamana was reared in aristocratic luxury; 
however, in his youth he wanted to join a band of as¬ 
cetic monks who lived in a park just outside of town. 
The monks were followers of Parshva, who had lived 
several hundred years before as an ascetic preacher. 
Because of filial duties Vardhamana did not take up 
the ascetic life until after the death of his parents. Var¬ 
dhamana was carried in an expensive litter to the park 
where the band of monks dwelled. When he arrived he 
was wearing gold ornaments and finery. He threw them 
off, pulled out his hair, and took the vow to live a life of 
complete detachment to the world. 

Following an extremely severe ascetic practice Var¬ 
dhamana rejected all shelter from the elements. He 
sought to avoid sleep, went uncleansed and unclothed, 
and avoided human society. He was on several occasions 
abused by angry villagers who interpreted his silence 


as insolence. After 12 years of rigorous ascetic practice 
[tapas) Vardhamana experienced liberation from karma. 
Jain sources say that in deep meditation he reached nir¬ 
vana and became a completed soul (the complete and 
full, best knowledge and intuition called kevala). 

Thus he became Jina (Conqueror), Mahavira (Great 
Hero), and the 24th Tirthankara (Ford-finder). These 
titles are the ones by which his followers have named 
him ever since. After Mahavira’s liberating experience 
he set out on a 30-year teaching career, proclaiming the 
way of ascetic detachment as the path of salvation. He 
organized a band of disciplined, naked monks and sent 
them forth to teach the way of liberation. He died by 
self-starvation at age 72 (c. 468 b.c.e.) in Pava, a village 
near Patna, where Jains come each year on pilgrimages 
or during festivals. The Jains believe that Mahavira is 
now in a state of bliss (isatpragbbara). 

In the first century after Mahavira’s death the Jains 
grew slowly. Their chief rivals were the Ajivikas. Their 
growth began in the period of the Mauryan Empire. 
The first Maurya emperor, Chandragupta (c. 317-293 
b.c.e.) supported the Jains and eventually became a Jain 
monk. About this time there was a schism in the Jain 
movements. Since the death of Mahavira, “pontiffs” 
called Ganadharas (supporters of the communities) led 
them. The 11th ganadhara, a monk called Bhadrabahu, 
anticipating a famine in northern India, led a group of 
followers into southern India. Many monks refused to 
follow him south. Those remaining behind were led by 
a teacher named Sthulabhadra. When the famine ended, 
the monks who had returned from the south discovered 
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that the Jains who had remained in the north had adopted 
a number of questionable practices, the most heterodox 
of which was the wearing of white robes. To complicate 
matters the only person still living who knew perfectly 
the unwritten sacred texts of Jainism was Bhadrabahu. 

To deal with the controversial religious practices 
Sthulabhadra called a council of monks; however, 
Bhadrabahu did not attend. Eventually he moved to 
Nepal because of his horror and disgust at the “corrup¬ 
tions” that had entered the Jain community. In the end 
the Jain canon was written from the defective memory 
of Sthulabhadra and other leading monks as the Anga 
(Limbs). The Jain community then separated into two 
sects. The Shvetambaras were the “White-Clad” monks 
who wore white robes. The Digambaras were the “Sky- 
Clad,” or naked, monks. Despite these outward dif¬ 
ferences Jain doctrine remained basically the same for 
both groups. 

The Digambaras sect is usually found in warm 
south India. Their practice of Jain nudity proclaims a 
break with human bondage to the world. The Jain can¬ 
on of scripture differs between the Shvetambaras and 
Digambaras. In addition to the canonical writings there 
is a considerable body of devotional or inspiration lit¬ 
erature. These writings are nonsidered as sacred scrip¬ 
ture but are cherished for their pious themes. During 
the time of the Middle Ages the Jain faithful produced 
an enormous body of non-canonical sacred literature 
known as the Puranas (Legends), which were modeled 
after Hindu forms. The Puranas tell long stories of the 
24 Tirthankaras and other Jains who lived meritori¬ 
ous lives. In addition, Jain scholars produced works on 
mathematics, poetics, politics, and other subjects. The 
corpus of Jain-cherished works was produced in several 
Indian vernaculars besides Sanskrit. After the arrival 
of the British some Jain works were produced in English. 

The Sthanakvais sect of Jainism formed in the 1700s. 
Sthanakvais oppose all temples and rituals. They claim 
that worship can be done anywhere simply with inward 
meditation. The core of Jain doctrine is the teaching that 
every living thing is an eternal soul ( jiva) that has become 
trapped by matter in a physical body by involvement in 
worldly activities. Salvation can be found by freeing the 
soul from matter so that it can return to its original pris¬ 
tine state. The Jains believe that each jiva is reincarnated 
in many bodies before it is finally freed. After being freed, 
it exists eternally in a state of perfect knowledge and 
bliss. The doctrine of ahimsa (nonviolence, or respect for 
life) teaches Jains that all life is sacred. To avoid harming 
any living creature, even the smallest insect, Jains avoid 
agricultural work and related activities. Ahimsa teaches 


Jains to be strict vegetarians. The Jain doctrine of ahimsa 
has influenced many people, including Mohandas Gan¬ 
dhi. They will also strain drinking water through a piece 
of cloth to avoid swallowing living things. Death by star¬ 
vation is the ultimate of Jain practice as the way to cross 
the ford to bliss. 

Scholars have noted that the Jain views on the soul 
are close to the early Sankhya school of Hindu phi¬ 
losophy. Jains do not believe in a supreme God, in 
gods nor in goddesses, rather they believe in the divinity 
dwelling in each soul. But they do believe that there is 
a life after the escape from karma. This means they ap¬ 
pear to practice an atheistic religion but actually vener¬ 
ate the Supreme Spirit in liberated souls. When released 
from the cycle of karmic rebirths, the soul enters a state 
of bliss in lokapurusba. 

See also Indus civilization; Sakyas. 
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Jerome 

(c. 347-c. 419 c.e.) scholar 

Jerome was a scripture scholar, translator, ascetic, spiri¬ 
tual adviser, church father, and Doctor of the Church. 
Jerome was born Eusebius Hieronymus into a prosper¬ 
ous Christian family at Stridon in Dalmatia. At age 12 
he was sent to Rome to study the liberal arts under 
the famed grammarian Aelius Donatus. After about 
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six years of education, around 366 c.e., Jerome was 
baptized at age 19. In his 20th year Jerome continued 
his studies at Treves (Trier, Germany), where he was 
introduced to monasticism. From here he journeyed 
around 370 to Aquileia, where he joined a group of as¬ 
cetics, including Rufinus and Chromatius, under Bishop 
Valerian. Several years later Jerome set out for the East, 
staying first at Antioch, where he mastered Greek and 
began his lifelong study of the Bible. He lived for sever¬ 
al years (c. 375-377) as a hermit in the desert region of 
Chalcis in Syria, where he also began studying Hebrew. 
Back at Antioch, Jerome was ordained a priest (with 
no pastoral jurisdiction) by Bishop Paulinus in 379 and 
was introduced to biblical interpretation through the 
lectures of Apollinaris of Laodicea. 

Jerome traveled with Bishop Paulinus to the Second 
Ecumenical Council of Constantinople in 381, where he 
met the Cappadocian theologians Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Gregory of Nyssa. He then accompanied Paulinus to 
Rome, where from 382 to 385 he served as secretary to 
Pope Damasus and became the spiritual counselor of a 
group of Roman noblewomen, including Paula and her 
daughter Eustochium. During this period Jerome trans¬ 
lated Greek patristic texts, particularly those of Origen, 
and began work on a new Latin translation of the Bible. 
After the death of Damasus in December 384 and the 
election of Siricius as bishop of Rome, Jerome departed 
for the East with Paula and others. They eventually set¬ 
tled in Bethlehem in 386, where they founded a double 
monastery of men and women. Jerome spent the remain¬ 
der of his life here, devoting himself to scripture study, 
translating, and writing. 

Jerome’s voluminous writings fall into four broad 
categories, namely, translations and studies of the Bible, 
polemical treatises, historical works, and letters. Trans¬ 
lations and studies of the Bible represent Jerome’s most 
significant and influential writings. He is known pri¬ 
marily for his new Latin translation of the Bible, the 
Vulgate, which became the accepted text in the Latin 
West during the Middle Ages. Jerome’s work on the 
Vulgate began, at the request of Pope Damasus, with a 
revised version of the Gospels based on Old Latin and 
Greek texts. He began working on the Old Testament 
by revising the Old Latin based on the Septuagint (that 
is, the Greek translation of the Old Testament produced 
by Jewish scholars and used in the early church). 

His increasing familiarity with the original Hebrew, 
however, led him to doubt the accuracy of the Septuagint 
and convinced him of the necessity of basing his new 
translation entirely on what he called veritas Hebrai- 
ca, or “Hebrew truth.” Although Jerome himself was 


not able to produce a fresh translation of every biblical 
book, his associates and other scholars after him com¬ 
pleted this massive project. In addition to translation, 
Jerome was also interested in biblical interpretation. 
In this vein he wrote commentaries on many biblical 
books (including all of the minor and major prophets), 
and composed and delivered a series of homilies for the 
religious community at Bethlehem (based mainly on the 
Psalms and Gospels). 

Polemical treatises constitute the second major cat¬ 
egory of Jerome’s writings. These works, often teeming 
with bitter and abusive invective, were intended either to 
combat various heresies or to defend himself against 
the charge of heresy. Jerome’s work in this area grew out 
of his profound faith in the Catholic Church and its apos¬ 
tolic authority, on the one hand, and his firm conviction 
that heresy is destructive to Christian unity, on the other. 
In treatises against Helvidius, Jovinian, Vigilantius, and 
the Pelagians, Jerome defended the perpetual virginity of 
Mary, the virgin birth of Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth, 
the superiority of celibacy over marriage, prayer to the 
saints, devotion to the relics of martyrs and saints, origi¬ 
nal sin, and the necessity of infant baptism. 

The third category of Jerome’s writings is historical 
works. Jerome either translated or composed several his¬ 
torical treatises related to his study of the biblical text. 
First, around 380 he translated the Chronicle of Euse¬ 
bius of Caesarea, adding to its contents and carrying it 
forward to his own day. About a decade later Jerome 
translated and revised Eusebius’s Onomasticon, an in¬ 
ventory of biblical places, and produced a dictionary of 
biblical proper names. Around 392 Jerome published his 
work On Famous Men , a historical survey of the lives 
and writings of 135 authors (mostly Christian) from St. 
Peter to himself. Jerome also wrote a Book of Hebrew 
Questions (a linguistic, historical, and geographical dis¬ 
cussion of Genesis) and several “lives” of ascetics. 

Finally, Jerome wrote more than 150 letters that 
we know of relating to biblical interpretation, monasti¬ 
cism, the clergy, virgins, widows, and his own trans¬ 
lation practices. In an important correspondence with 
Augustine of Hippo between 394 and 419, the two 
churchmen vigorously discussed the authority of the 
Septuagint and Jerome’s translation from the Hebrew. 

Jerome’s Vulgate, his scriptural commentaries, and 
his translation of Eusebius’s Chronicle made him a 
major bridge figure in the transition to the European 
Middle Ages. His views on the monastic life, celibacy, 
Mary, and the cult of the saints became central to me¬ 
dieval Catholic piety. On account of his elegant Latin, 
his strong invective, and his vast knowledge, Jerome 
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became a favorite of Renaissance scholars. In 1516 
Erasmus published the first successful critical biography 
of Jerome along with his edition of Jerome’s works. He 
has been considered a Doctor of the Church since the 
eighth century, and the Council of Trent (16th century) 
described Jerome as “the greatest Doctor in explicating 
Sacred Scripture.” His feast day is celebrated on Sep¬ 
tember 30. 

See also Bible translations; Cappadocians; Greek 
Church; Latin Church; pilgrimage. 
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Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth 

(c. 4b.c.e.-30 c.e.) religious leader 

The independent evidence—apart from the New Testa¬ 
ment—that Jesus actually lived falls into three catego¬ 
ries: Jewish, Greco-Roman, and Jewish-Christian writ¬ 
ings outside the Bible. Jewish evidence, surprisingly, is 
rather sparse. First of all, there are no contemporary 
archaeological or epigraphic remains that prove Jesus’ 
existence. What research has found corroborates the 
background of the New Testament but does not con¬ 
firm its hero. Second, there are two literary records—the 
Talmud and Josephus —that speak about Jesus from a 
Jewish perspective, but both of these have been called 
into question. 

JEWISH EVIDENCE 

The Talmud speaks of Jesus in derogatory ways, but it 
is written centuries after his life and undoubtedly re¬ 
flects a fiercely polemical perspective. The historian 
Josephus writes extensively about the Jews of his first- 
century c.e. generation, but only in one short passage 
does he mention Jesus. In the Testimonium Flavianum 
(Testimony of Flavius) Josephus assesses Jesus as noth¬ 
ing less than a prodigy. But as soon as he finishes his 


statement, he never writes of Jesus again. Historians 
now believe that the paragraph is a total or partial in¬ 
terpolation, added by later scribes as it passed down 
through Christian monastic hands. 

GRECO-ROMAN HISTORIES 

Contemporary Greco-Roman evidence is also sparse, 
though there are brief and uncomprehending remarks 
by Tacitus and Suetonius about the reputation of one 
“Christus.” The evidence, however, is enough to war¬ 
rant that Jesus actually lived and was rather despised 
by the prevailing imperial authorities. There are an¬ 
cient references to Jesus in religious writings outside 
of the New Testament. The main document that mer¬ 
its attention from historians is the Gospel of Thomas. 
The problem is that the date of Thomas cannot be as¬ 
certained. The date most often given is 100 c.e., and 
most likely it is much later since it was found among 
late Gnostic documents and seems either to use the 
Gospels of the New Testament or to counter their 
teachings. Certain parts of Thomas probably do have 
gospel-era or earlier origins. 

It is understandable that there would be little exter¬ 
nal evidence about Jesus. He probably was an embar¬ 
rassment to the Jews, who would not dignify him by 
reviving his memory. In fact, few Jewish writings survive 
at all during this period because of the Roman inva¬ 
sions. Certainly, this is the time when Jews would have 
been debating the claims of Jesus and his followers. The 
Romans would not have cared about Jesus, an obscure 
nuisance who neither founded cities nor led armies. 
Nonetheless, the fact that he is something of a footnote 
to accepted contemporary writers means that he lived. 

One other fact outside the Bible supports his exis¬ 
tence. The Christian movement spread like wildfire in 
spite of strong opposition, and a letter from 110 c.e. ad¬ 
dressed to the emperor Trajan describes the tenacity of 
the Christian resolution to believe in Jesus. Many histo¬ 
rians use such evidence to show that only a real person 
and a real event (like a resurrection from the dead) could 
have inspired the spreading of faith over such distances 
in such a short period of time. Otherwise, their testimo¬ 
nies show signs of a mass delusion on the scale of which 
is less believable than the religious explanation. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT STORY 

To understand the “real Jesus” the historian is left with 
the New Testament. Two warnings must be issued be¬ 
fore taking up the Bible as an information book. First, 
the stories about Jesus are not to be taken as history 
or biography in the modern sense. The life of Jesus is 
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told in the Gospels, but this genre is meant to persuade 
the reader as well as to inform. In other words, the 
Gospels already have an interpretation based on faith 
when they report the “mere” facts. The second warn¬ 
ing is that the Gospels represent in their final form at 
least three levels of information: first, there is an oral 
tradition that reports eye-witness accounts of Jesus’ 
life; second, there is the written account of the oral 
tradition; third, there is the final editing by the com¬ 
munity of those who believe. 

These two warnings serve to make the reader under¬ 
stand that it is impossible to separate out the Jesus of 
history from the Christ of faith. It drove some scholars to 
despair that any historical facts could be gleaned from the 
Bible concerning faith. One of the most influential figures 
of the 20th century, the German Rudolf Bultmann, be¬ 
lieved only a courageous will to believe could justify bib¬ 
lical faith. His faith came perilously close to Christian 
Dualism (Gnosticism). By a variety of historical tools, 
however, some basic facts can be ascertained. Moreover, 
other points can be received if the Bible reader is willing 
to accept that faith does not compromise the truth value 
of the information. Jesus’ identity can be broken down 
into the man Jesus was on earth, the mentor Jesus was in 
his ministry, and the message Jesus lived out and taught. 

JESUS THE MAN 

Jesus was born a Jew, the son of a Jewish woman, 
and observed Jewish customs. He lived in Galilee and 
Judaea, his childhood was inconspicuous, and the re¬ 
cord about his early manhood is silent. Around the age 
of 30 he began his public life as an itinerant preacher. 
When he was on his own he attracted disciples and 
large crowds of curiosity seekers. His career was cut 
short when Jewish leaders arrested him, and then he 
was tried and condemned by the Roman governor 
Pontius Pilate as a criminal. Because he was accused 
of being an insurrectionist, he was given the capital 
punishment of crucifixion. 

Jesus was the religious devotee of his first cousin 
named John the Baptist. He lived with John in the 
wilderness and was baptized by him in the Jordan Riv¬ 
er near Jericho. Apparently Jesus learned apocalyptic 
ideas from John and probably maintained some of his 
cousin’s practices, such as an austere lifestyle and bap¬ 
tism for his followers. When John was imprisoned, Je¬ 
sus began his independent ministry. 

JESUS THE MENTOR 

The main proclamation of Jesus focused on the King¬ 
dom of God. Jesus seemed to be extending this idea 


as he learned and adapted it from his cousin John. The 
Kingdom of God was not a physical domain, but its 
power took hold whenever he spoke or acted authori¬ 
tatively. The kingdom had both a present and future 
orientation. It seemed to be completed in the future, yet 
it was visible in the present through acts of power called 
miracles. The miracles demonstrated that Jesus was 
preaching a real kingdom, and they also attracted huge 
crowds. As Jesus did miracles, faith in him increased. 

Several other messages emerged from the teaching 
of Jesus. First, Jesus distinguished himself from his main 
competitors, the Pharisees, through his radical teach¬ 
ings on the need to love (even as far as one’s enemies) 
and through his radical discipleship demands (following 
Jesus even to one’s death). The closest disciples, called 
the apostles, formed a close-knit social unit that became 
the replacement for family and property. Second, Jesus 
did not urge the rejection of the Jewish law, or Torah; 
if anything he strengthened its moral imperatives, while 
lessening its ceremonial aspects. 

LIFE, DEATH, AND RESURRECTION OF JESUS 

The followers of Jesus were so “converted” by the life 
of Jesus that they traveled far and wide with his mes¬ 
sage and risked their lives for its truthfulness. The pre¬ 
suppositions of the New Testament—probably at every 
level of its formulation based on the very early writings 
of the apostle Paul —include the miracles and the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus, and this was also the driving force for 
the spread of the Jesus movement. Such enthusiasm is 



Although Jesus attracted many disciples, he was tried and 
condemned by the Roman governor Pontius Pilate as a criminal. 
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simply unthinkable without taking into account Jesus’s 
resurrection after his ignominious death on a cross. 

At first the followers of Jesus expressed the identity 
of Jesus in typically Jewish ways, that is, he was anoint¬ 
ed messiah, authoritative lord, suffering servant, and 
“prophet like Moses.” The stature of Jesus grew over 
time and reflection, especially when the Christological 
controversies occurred in the third century c.E. and cli¬ 
maxed in the councils of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
However, the supernatural element of the identity of 
Jesus had abundant fodder in the writings of the New 
Testament. 

See also apocalypticism, Jewish and Christian; 
Apostles, Twelve; Christianity, early; Ephesus and 
Chalcedon, Councils of; Jewish revolts; Judaism, 

EARLY (HETERODOXIES); MESSIANISM; NlCAEA, COUNCIL OF; 
Roman Empire; Roman historians; Rome: government; 
Servant Songs of Isaiah. 

Further reading: Bauckham, Richard. Jesus and the Eyewit¬ 
nesses. Grand Rapids, MI: Erdmans, 2007; Dunn, J. D. G. Jesus 
Remembered. Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2003; Flusser, 
David, in collaboration with R. Steven Notley. Jesus. Jerusalem, 
Israel: Magnes, 1997; Meier, J. R A Marginal Jew. Edinburg, 
TX: Anchor Bible Reference, 1991; Wright, N. T. The Resur¬ 
rection of the Son of God. Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 2003. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Jewish revolts 

Josephus best tells the first military struggle of the Jews 
against Rome in his Jewish War history, but a back¬ 
ground history can be ascertained from the New Testa¬ 
ment and the Pseudepigrapha. Both sources tell of a 
fractured political and religious society, at first ruled by 
a local ruler (Herod) and then ruled by imperial agents 
of varying qualities (for example, Pontius Pilate was of¬ 
fensive to Jews). Taxes were high, and Romans tended to 
discriminate against non-Hellenized Jews. Qumran and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls testify to many sectarian divisions 
within the Jewish faith. Josephus speaks of public discon¬ 
tent taking the form of riots, banditry, and fanaticism. 

When the war broke out under Nero’s reign in 66 
c.E., Jews at first were united and held the upper hand. 
Political intrigue at home kept the Romans from reas¬ 
serting themselves for two years. The tide quickly turned 
with Vespasian, and later his son Titus, in charge of the 
Roman legions. The traditional date for the destruction 
of the Temple is a solemn fast day for observant Jews, 


also the very date that the Romans burned the city and 
desecrated the Temple Mount 60 years later. Only the 
Western “wailing” Wall of the Temple was preserved. 
When Jews were driven out of Jerusalem in 70 c.E., 
they took refuge at Masada, a wilderness cliff fortress. 
There, after a long siege, all 1,100 holdouts recognized 
their certain fates and committed suicide. 

After the failure of this revolt Jews found themselves 
without a temple, without clear religious leadership, and 
without a political and economic infrastructure. Their 
ruling council, the Sanhedrin, was disbanded; sacrifice 
and pilgrimage in the city of Jerusalem was eliminat¬ 
ed or drastically reduced; and the Roman legionnaires 
were given the most valuable and sacred of the Jewish 
land. After a certain period of time even the historical 
record is silent. 

Hostility against Romans must have simmered, 
however, because later historical records tell of a second 
uprising of Jews against Rome, beginning outside Pales¬ 
tine. Fighting first began in Mesopotamia and Judaea, 
but then open warfare broke out in Egypt, Cyprus, and 
Libya. The Roman emperor Trajan responded by dis¬ 
patching his trusted and ruthless generals Martius Tur¬ 
bo and Lucius Quietus. Romans retaliated by slaugh¬ 
tering hundreds of thousands of Jews throughout the 
troubled areas. The Great Synagogue of Alexandria, 
one of the wonders of the world, was razed. In Cyprus 
it is said that no Jew remained alive. The hated general 
Quietus was made governor of Judaea. 

The next period of time was presided over by the 
emperor Hadrian. The main Roman history comes 
from Dio Crassus, some 100 years later and incom¬ 
plete, and from very late Jewish and Christian sources. 
Hadrian took a different tack than his predecessor Tra¬ 
jan. He dismissed Quietus as governor and executed 
him. He appointed two Jews as his liaisons and openly 
encouraged the redevelopment of the city of Jerusalem. 
According to the rabbis, the Romans gave permission 
for the rebuilding of the Temple. 

Then Hadrian’s conciliatory attitude toward the 
Jews changed. First, he proposed that the Jewish Tem¬ 
ple should be built somewhere else than the Temple 
Mount. Then his daughter was murdered, and his Jew¬ 
ish liaisons bore the blame. Hadrian took strong mea¬ 
sures against the Jews in rapid succession: He forbade 
outside Jews from returning to Palestine, forbade Jew¬ 
ish religious observances, and decided to erect a pagan 
temple where the Jewish Temple was. Intense negative 
reaction laid the conditions for the third revolt. 

Only the Jews and the Christians mention the name 
of the instigator of this war. His nom de guerre was Bar 
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The fall of Bar Kokhba’s besieged city occurred in 135 c.e. Only 
the west “wailing ” wall of the temple was preserved. 


Kokhba (Shimon bar Kosiba). Bar Kokhba was at first 
remarkably successful: He defeated the Tenth Legion 
in Jerusalem and then chased the Romans out of the 
important areas of Judaea. He attracted some 400,000 
Jewish recruits, who then defeated the Roman mili¬ 
tary reinforcements brought in from Syria, Egypt, and 
Arabia. Within one year he recaptured 985 villages and 
constructed 50 fortresses. Bar Kokhba proved himself 
an able bureaucrat in the early days of his government, 
setting up administrative systems and land division. He 
also restamped Roman coins with the mottos “Freedom 
of Jerusalem” and “Freedom of Israel.” 

In the face of such an emerging state Hadrian had 
to send in his best general, Sextus Julius Severus, recall¬ 
ing him from Britain. Because Bar Kokhba had learned 
techniques of guerrilla warfare, Severus had to fight 
patiently and slowly. Severus put down the insurgency 
largely by starvation, siege warfare, and propaganda, 
because the Jews had taken refuge in isolated terrains 
and in rugged natural strongholds, such as caves and 
cliffs. When Jerusalem was taken in 135 c.e., the insur¬ 
gents made their last stand in Beth-Ter, a well-protected 
town southwest of Jerusalem. Though they withstood 
the Romans for a long time, in the end the townspeople 
ultimately turned on Bar Kokhba and killed him. 

After the siege Hadrian razed Jerusalem and made 
good on his promise to put a Roman temple on the 
Temple Mount. And he decreed that no Jew could ever 


again enter the city or even lay eyes on it from afar. 
After the Bar Kokhba war, Jewish and Roman relations 
entered into a long period of mutual enmity. 

In the beginning of the third revolt Bar Kokhba 
was so impressive in battle that messianic speculation 
swirled about him. Many rabbis apparently openly em¬ 
braced him as the messiah. Rabbi Akiba ben Joseph, 
who approved of the revolt, applied to his name a mes¬ 
sianic title: Bar Kokhba, “the son of the star. ” Probably 
most of the Palestinian sages had similar views at first. 
One noted rabbi demurred, saying, “Akiba, grass will 
sooner grow on your chin, before the Messiah comes.” 
Akiba died along with an estimated 500,000 others in 
Palestine when Bar Kokhba was defeated. Countless 
others, including many rabbis, were sold into slavery. 
Rarely is the name Bar Kokhba used in Jewish sources, 
while it is the normal name given in Christian sources. 
Rabbinic texts bitterly refer to him as Bar Koziba (son 
of the lie), a pun on his name bar Kosiba. 

See also Hellenization; Herods; Israel and Judah; 
Roman Empire; Rome: government; Zakkai, Yohanan 
ben. 

Further reading: Reznick, L. The Mystery of Bar Kokhba. 
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Jezebel 

See Ahab and Jezebel. 


Job and theodicy 

Job (c. 600-400 b.c.e.) is the principal character of the 
biblical book that bears his name. A prologue introduces 
the book’s readers to Job and describes decisions made 
in a parallel universe, that of a celestial court in which 
Yahweh, the head of the pantheon according to ancient 
Israelite belief, holds ultimate power. The heart of the 
book consists of a series of dialogue cycles between 
Job and three friends in which Job appeals to Yahweh 
for vindication, the responses by Yahweh to Job’s ap¬ 
peals, followed by a brief response by Job. Speeches by 
a young interloper, Elihu, serve as a kind of intermezzo 
before Yahweh’s response to Job’s appeal. 
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Job’s response to the experience of undeserved suf¬ 
fering is the focus of the book. The book’s resolution 
of the problem of Job’s suffering, the role assigned 
to God in bringing about Job’s suffering, and God’s 
reply to Job’s charges against God, have challenged 
and baffled generations of interpreters. The book de¬ 
scribes the titanic struggle of a human being with the 
meaning of his suffering and what it says about him 
and the world of which he is a part. Even interpret¬ 
ers who do not believe in God or in the God of the 
book of Job have praised the book of Job as a liter¬ 
ary and theological masterpiece. The influence of the 
book of Job on art, literature, drama, and philosophy, 
wherever Judaism and Christianity have been potent 
cultural forces, has been far reaching. 

SUFFERING AND VINDICATION 

In the prologue Job, a man of exemplary behavior, 
is meted out suffering through no fault of his own. 
One of God’s angels (“the Satan” or “the accuser” in 
the original Hebrew) has cast aspersions on Job. God 
takes up Job’s defense. The matter is put to the test. 
If Job suffers every manner of affliction but does not 
thereby hold God in contempt, Job will be vindicated. 
God allows the Satan to empty Job’s life of whatever 
makes it meaningful, but the Satan must also act as 
Job’s guardian angel and save Job’s life from a prema¬ 
ture conclusion: “He is in your power, but his life you 
must protect. ” 

No one in the Job story—neither Job, nor Job’s wife, 
nor Job’s friends, nor Elihu—knows about God’s wager 
with the accusing angel. The reader knows, but despite 
this knowledge, an explanation for Job’s suffering is not 
given. After all, Job fails the test. He cracks under the 
pressure of his suffering. He begins by speaking of God 
approvingly, even after he loses his children and all that 
he possesses. But when the suffering literally gets un¬ 
der his skin, Job maligns God again and again, directly 
and indirectly. “Fet there be darkness,” exclaims Job. 
Job colors the world and God’s relationship to it with 
the same dark hues that have invaded his personal exis¬ 
tence. He considers God to be his worst enemy and the 
enemy of all humankind. 

When Job charges God with all manner of inap¬ 
propriate behavior, Job’s friends defend God from Job’s 
charges by maligning Job. Job must have done some¬ 
thing to deserve his fate. Job is incensed by his friends’ 
accusations. So malicious are their words that Job ends 
up contradicting the God-accusing thrust of his early 
speeches and insists instead on God’s righteousness 
and wisdom. In the end he needs God to be a righteous 


judge; otherwise, his friends will not be condemned, 
and he will not be justified. Job refers his case to God. 

God replies to Job furiously, in a whirlwind: “How 
dare Job darken God’s counsel! Does Job even know 
what darkness is? Only God, of all living beings, has 
walked in the recesses of the deep.” God confirms Job’s 
worst fears. God’s counsel, or design, really does in¬ 
clude unimaginable terror. The world God has created 
is not anthropocentric at all. It is full of awesome crea¬ 
tures, useless or inimical to human beings, creatures in 
which God takes immense delight. God’s knowledge 
and power, not God’s justice, take up most of God’s 
replies to Job. We sense the bewilderment of Job, who 
has suffered without cause under God’s hand. “I am 
of contemptible worth; what can I answer you? I clap 
my hand to my mouth,” and “I recant and I change my 
mind amidst dirt and ashes.” 

The plot thickens. God acquits Job and vindicates 
Job before his friends. Job was right to defend himself 
before God. Job was guilty of putting God in the wrong 
in order to put himself in the right, the point of God’s 
reproof of Job before acquitting him, but Job’s forth¬ 
rightness before God is ultimately held to his credit. In 
the end God responds by giving Job twice what he had 
before. He goes on to live a life of legendary propor¬ 
tions and delight in his children’s children. 

ANTI-THEODICY 

A theodicy is an attempt to justify the ways of God to 
human beings. The book of Job is an anti-theodicy. 
According to the book of Job, unjustifiable suffering 
takes place in the world. Those who claim otherwise 
“do not speak the truth about [GodJ.” Defense of 
man before God (anthropodicy), not defense of God 
(theodicy), is appropriate when suffering occurs. Job’s 
friends should have defended Job against God rather 
than God against Job. The apologetics of Job’s friends 
do not do justice to the status of the sufferer in God’s 
sight. An authentic theodicy will vindicate the sufferer 
even at God’s expense, if the book of Job is taken as a 
model. For in it God vindicates Job even as he puts an 
end to Job’s revolt against him. 

There are other works of ancient literature outside 
of the Jewish Bible that attempt to deal with questions 
of theodicy. Examples include the Babylonian Theodicy 
and “I Will Praise the Ford of Wisdom” from Mesopo¬ 
tamian literature. Other similar biblical works include 
Psalms 37, 49, 73; Proverbs 30, and Qohelet (Ecclesi¬ 
astes), 4 Baruch, and 2 Baruch. 

See also prophets; Pseudepigrapha and the 
Apocrypha. 
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John Hobbins 

John the Baptist 

(first century c.e.) religious leader 

One of Judaism’s divergent voices raised in the turbulent 
first century c.e. was that of John the Baptist. He is most 
known for his role in the life of Jesus (Christ) of Naza¬ 
reth as reported in the New Testament. But the writings 
of Josephus make clear that John was a leader and hero 
in his own right, and even the New Testament indicates 
that his following extended to later times and places. 

Many populist religious leaders arose in John’s gen¬ 
eration who promised deliverance from corrupt religion, 
brutal armies, and unjust governments. Their expecta¬ 
tions were that the miraculous events of their biblical 
ancestors would be reenacted in their own times. They 
were able to mobilize Jews to organize and prepare for 
history’s conclusion. Today theologians call this focus 
on the future and on the end “eschatology” and the vi¬ 
sionary experiences connected with it apocalypticism. 

A few examples give the tenor of John’s time. At the 
time of Pontius Pilate a Samaritan prophet claimed to 
be a new Moses. A few years later a certain Theudas 
brought his devotees to the Jordan so that the waters 
would part for them. An Egyptian Jewish prophet ral¬ 
lied people to the Mount of Olives where they would 
see the collapse of the walls of Jerusalem and so claim 
the city for their own. Oracles and heavenly signs were 
publicized that supposedly told of the ruin of the city or 
of its rulers. Whenever the Romans or the Jewish au¬ 
thorities learned of these prophets and predictions, they 
rooted them out violently. John was born of priestly 
descent to parents of an advanced age. Surprisingly, he 
abandoned his priestly patrimony and joined this es¬ 
chatological movement. Perhaps even as a young man 
he took up his abode in the wilderness near Jericho and 
gained a reputation for fiery preaching and for practic¬ 
ing a ritual known as baptism. For the rest of his life his 
priestly birth did not figure in his vocation. 

When he did not adopt his birthright as a priest, he 
put on the mantle of prophet. As a prophet, he most re¬ 


sembled the biblical Elijah, an ascetic, recluse, and vision¬ 
ary. John was an ascetic himself, and the New Testament 
says that his diet was locusts and wild honey, and his 
clothing was hides and a leather belt. In other words, he 
lived off the land and did not give thought to his future. 
As a recluse, he gave up wife and home, lived in the open 
air, and did his preaching in the wilderness. Undoubtedly, 
he believed that this isolation allowed him to maintain 
his independence from religious and political authority. 

As a visionary, he preached a new approach to religion 
through baptism. John believed that this rite was more 
important than lineal descent from Abraham, the normal 
entrance into the Jewish faith. Preparation for water bap¬ 
tism involved a decision to give up sinful practices and to 
practice virtue in all relationships, as well as the renun¬ 
ciation of any privilege that came with birth or election. 
Baptism, as practiced by John, was different from other 
types of water rituals among the eschatological groups 
because it was once for a lifetime. In the temple, for ex¬ 
ample, cleansings were frequent and required a constant 
supply of water, either from cisterns or streams. Appar¬ 
ently, for John the water must have symbolized more than 
cleansing, but a death and rebirth. Jesus, who said that 
his approaching death was a baptism that he needed to 
undergo, articulated the idea that baptism implied death. 
Later Christians, writing in the New Testament, use the 
image of the water to suggest new birth, or rising again 
from death. If the conventional belief was that one was 
Jewish by birth, John was making a radical reform by 
making spiritual birth the new prerequisite. Later Chris¬ 
tians who evangelized the Gentile world used baptism. 

The fact that John spoke urgently of the coming 
judgment and unquenchable fire also might suggest that 
somehow he believed that the nature of the water (its 
cleansing, its vitality) protected his followers from the es¬ 
chatological destruction. Fire was a common metaphor 
for the final days of judgment. John started a movement, 
but he did not develop a stable community the way other 
eschatological leaders did. It therefore was quite differ¬ 
ent from Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls community, 
and it was even different from the itinerant society that 
flourished around Jesus. John’s ascetic and reclusive life 
did not allow anything other than temporary stays with 
him. Nonetheless, masses of Jewish people flooded out 
to hear him in the wilderness, and prostitutes, peasants, 
and politicians were affected. The fact that he stirred Jo¬ 
sephus and that Jesus received baptism from him shows 
how diverse and penetrating was his influence. 

The eschatological context of John’s preaching in¬ 
cluded an emphasis on “one who is to come,” a designa¬ 
tion that the New Testament keys on for the messiahship 
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of Jesus of Nazareth. The New Testament portrays Jesus 
as the younger cousin of John, and John, as an Elijah-like 
precursor for Jesus. Because of Jesus’s stature in the New 
Testament, it is surprising that he submits to John’s bap¬ 
tism. Christians throughout the ages debate the signifi¬ 
cance of the baptism of Jesus, but one thing is clear: John 
the Baptist acts as mentor for Jesus, and John’s shadow 
is cast over Jesus’s entire mission. 

John’s influence does not rest with Jesus or even 
with later Christians. Stories in the New Testament 
speak of John’s disciples being found as far away as 
Ephesus. Justin Martyr mentions those who regarded 
John as the messiah. Even today there are sects of an¬ 
cient pedigree that claim that their roots lie in John the 
Baptist (such as the Mandaeans and the Manichaeans). 
In the Greek Church John becomes a standard icon 
(religious artwork) in religious art as summing up the 
message of the Jewish scriptures. John’s popularity with 
wide segments of the public did not permit him to escape 
trouble with the authorities. In this sense he really did 
play the role of Elijah, the northern kingdom prophet 
who condemned the political authorities of his day. He 
was imprisoned and executed for his bold criticism of 
Herod’s government, specifically of the moral life of 
Herod Antipas. In the wake of John the Baptist’s death 
Jesus launched out on his own mission. 

See also Christianity, early; Herods; Jewish 
revolts; Judaism, early (heterodoxies); messianism; 

MONASTICISM; PROPHETS. 
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Jomon culture 

The Jomon culture of Japan was a pottery-using Neo¬ 
lithic or Mesolithic society that flourished approximately 
10,500-300 b.c.e. Most archaeologists accept a division 
into six periods within Jomon culture, which are the 
incipient, initial, early, middle, late, and final periods. The 
term Jomon means “cord mark” and was coined by the 
19th-century American archaeologist Edward S. Morse 
to describe the pottery of that culture. The Jomons pro¬ 
duced possibly the world’s first pottery, of a particularly 
innovative and vibrant style. Early pottery sites have 
been found in the Russian Far East and in China, and it 
is possible that resulting from lower sea levels during the 


Jomon period, land migration might explain the replica¬ 
tion. Pottery in Japan has been found at the same level 
as shale arrowheads, demonstrating the simultaneity of 
the two forms of production and predating development 
in other parts of the world. Shards from a site at Odai 
Yamamoto in the north of Honshu indicate the vessel was 
used for boiling, and this has provided material suitable 
for carbon dating testing. The melting of ice during the 
period led to the isolation of the Japanese islands and, 
ultimately, the creation of the Japanese state, although 
this did not happen for a considerable period. 

Maritime activities such as fishing and collecting 
shellfish were important, although the Jomon also hunt¬ 
ed land animals and gathered plants. By the end of the 
Jomon period, people had begun to organize rice paddy 
farming. Evidence of environmental change across the 
islands of Japan is accompanied by changes in diet and 
hunting patterns. This includes the extinction, presum¬ 
ably by hunting, of some large mammals. Jomon culture 
is unlikely to have coincided with the presence in the Jap¬ 
anese islands of either mammoths or elephants. Jomon 
people were primarily sedentary, although they may not 
have remained in the same site the whole year round, 
and they were culturally complex. 

Villages supplemented their diets with chestnuts and 
other plant products, some of which were cultivated in 
early forms of agriculture. The presence of decorated ce¬ 
ramics suggests the possibility of trade and economic ex¬ 
change, as well as the gendered distinction of labor. There 
has been some speculation that Jomon culture people 
reached northwestern America, but there is no evidence 
for this. The Jomon culture was succeeded by the Yayoi 
culture, which is dated from 250 b.c.e. to 350 c.e. 

Further reading: Habu, Junko. “Jomon Sedentism and Inter¬ 
site Variability: Collectors of the Early Jomon Moroiso Phase 

in Japan.” Arctic Anthropology, (v.33/2, 1996); -. 

Ancient Jomon of Japan. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2004; Okada, Atsuko. “Maritime Adaptations in Hok¬ 
kaido.” Arctic Anthropology (v.35/1, 1998). 

John Walsh 

Josephus, Flavius 

(c. 37-c. 100 c.e.) historian 

There is no historical account for the period that saw 
the emergence of Christianity and Judaism from the 
land of Palestine like that of Josephus. For one thing no 
Greco-Roman historian so directly and immediately ad¬ 
dresses the struggle between Roman Empire and Jewish 
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commonwealth. For another thing there is no one else 
to corroborate and interrogate the issues and person¬ 
alities of the New Testament, except for Jewish sources 
who wrote generations later. 

Josephus was born of priestly descent around 37 c.e., 
but his curiosity led him in early life to experiment with 
diverse and even countercultural Jewish expressions. 
First, he tried the philosophy of the Es senes. Though he 
was favorably impressed with them, he left them. Then 
he joined up with an ascetic wilderness group led by a 
charismatic leader named Banus. Perhaps this group ex¬ 
hibited something that Josephus found attractive among 
the Essenes. All these experiences came before the age of 
19. Then he took up an interest in the Pharisees, an¬ 
other Jewish sect, though his later commentaries show 
that his involvement with them was strained. 

A journey to Rome in 63 c.e. triggered a respect for 
the Roman Empire, one that became evident in his later 
actions. When he returned, war broke out between his 
countrymen and Rome, and Josephus reluctantly and 
futilely led a detachment of Galileans against the Ro¬ 
man army. His troops were overwhelmed, and his sur¬ 
viving cohorts made a pact to die rather than surrender. 
Driven to the point of committing suicide, Josephus re¬ 
fused and fled. He presented himself to Vespasian, the 
Roman general, as an ally, translator, and guide. He 
projected himself as another Jeremiah, the prophet who 
led his people at the time of the Babylonian invasion, 
through his preaching in Jerusalem against the uprising 
and through his prophecies about Vespasian and Ro¬ 
man destiny. Josephus’s decision to side with Rome was 
motivated by religion as well as by an instinct for sur¬ 
vival. However, he was considered a traitor by most of 
his Jewish fellows. 

At the end of the campaign Josephus was honored in 
Rome with a country villa, special privileges, and friend¬ 
ship with the Roman emperor. He never returned to his 
home country, much less to his wife and family. He spent 
the rest of his days as a historian, writing at least four 
compositions. The first was the Jewish War, an account 
of the events leading up to the difficulties of 70 c.e. Jose¬ 
phus blames the war on a small band of Jewish fanatics. 
The second is Against Apion, a defense of Jewish culture 
and historical pedigree. The third is the longest, a history 
of the Jews from creation to his own time (around 90 
c.e.), called Jewish Antiquities. This work is modeled af¬ 
ter other Greco-Roman histories and skillfully combines 
secular and religious virtues in the telling of the Jewish 
story. Finally, he writes his own Autobiography, largely 
as a defense for his conduct during the war. To the last of 
his sentences, however, he is an apologist for his Jewish 
people and their cause. 


His histories are assessed as factual and fair. While 
he was in Rome he had access to official records and 
relied on other sources, like Nicolas of Damascus, a 
historian of Herod’s court. He had firsthand knowl¬ 
edge of the land, the personalities, the issues, and the 
battles. Many of his own descriptions can serve as a 
background for such New Testament persons as the 
Herods, the priests, the Pharisees and Sadducees, John 
the Baptist, James (“brother” of Jesus), and perhaps 
of Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth. Jerome touted Jo¬ 
sephus as the “Greek Livy” for his masterful history 
telling. It is true that Josephus’s powerful voice has per¬ 
suaded Christians over the ages about the historical ve¬ 
racity of their scripture. For this reason Josephus was 
preserved in Christian circles, not Jewish ones; in fact, 
in certain ancient manuscripts of the Bible, the writings 
of Josephus have also been appended. But others ques¬ 
tion his neutrality and impartiality. There are inconsis¬ 
tencies in his descriptions of his leadership during the 
war and questions as to whether or not he supported 
the revolt from the beginning. 

See also apocalypticism, Jewish and Christian; 
Christianity, early; Jewish revolts; Judaism, early 
(heterodoxies); prophets; Roman Empire; Rome: 
government. 

Further reading: Feldman, L. H., and Gohei Hata. Josephus, 
Judaism and Christianity. Detroit, MI: Wayne State Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1987; Gray, Rebecca. Prophetic Figures in the Late 
Second Temple Jewish Palestine. New York/Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1993; Mason, S., et al. Commentary on Fla¬ 
vius Josephus. Leiden, Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 2001. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Josiah 

(c. 648-609 b.c.e.) king of Judah 

The writer of the biblical book of Kings rates Josiah as 
the highest of all the kings of Judah after David. He is 
known primarily as a religious reformer, but his vision 
of Judah motivated political changes, foreign-policy 
changes, and a measure of reunification with the north¬ 
ern kingdom of Israel (Samaria). 

He began to reign at the age of eight, when his father 
Amon was assassinated, and ruled for 31 years. Going 
back to the time of Hezekiah, Judah had been bullied 
by Assyria, although the capital had never fallen. His 
grandfather and father both had made big religious con¬ 
cessions to the Assyrians and to native religious groups. 
In contrast to his father and grandfather Josiah showed 
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a pious loyalty to the traditional Judaean faith, perhaps 
coming under the influence of the temple priests in Jeru¬ 
salem. By the age of 20 he was willing to go public with 
his religious agenda. 

He made it clear that he wanted to return to the God 
of his ancestors and cast away the foreign gods and their 
worship customs. Such customs included things like 
child sacrifices and fertility rituals. Perhaps he was bold 
because it was clear that Assyria was going through a 
civil war, as the Babylonian Chronicle points out; per¬ 
haps he knew that the Assyrian ruler Ashurbanipal was 
too old to conduct a campaign; or perhaps he was en¬ 
couraged through his communication with Assyria’s ri¬ 
vals in Egypt and Babylon. 

Gradually Josiah became more and more asser¬ 
tive about his religious goals. He made repairs on the 
temple; he purged the temple precincts of foreign reli¬ 
gions and altars; then he broadened his geographical 
sweep to include attacks on foreign religious sites in 
Israel (Samaria). Josiah then discovered a religious law 
book, often thought to be some form of the biblical 
book of Deuteronomy with its laws on the temple, 
orthodox doctrines, and centralized government. Some 
have speculated that this document was reformulated 
into some kind of Deuteronomic history, covering the 
biblical books from Joshua-Kings. The climax of Jo- 
siah’s reforms came with an invitation for all the people 
of Israel and Judah to join together for a celebration 
of the Passover. In addition to remembering the rite of 
Israel’s escape from Egypt, Josiah also led the people 
in rededicating themselves to observing the covenant of 
Moses. 

Josiah died when a new pharaoh, Neco II (c. 609- 
594 b.c.e.), marched across the coastal plains to chal¬ 
lenge Babylonia and Persia as the emerging powers of 
Mesopotamia. The Bible says that Josiah opposed Neco, 
interfering with the divine intention for Egypt to have 
the right of way. The picture is murky, for it is not clear 
why Josiah stood against Neco, nor why the divine plan 
favored of Egypt’s passage. Josiah, who the Bible hails as 
the most faithful of kings, was mortally wounded on the 
battlefield, a casualty of the divine plan. 

See also Babylon, later periods; Egypt, culture and 
RELIGION; MEDES, PERSIANS, AND ELAMITES. 

Further reading: Althann, Robert. “Josiah.” in Anchor Bible 
Dictionary pp. 1,015-1,018. New York: Doubleday, 1992; 
Sweeney, Marvic A. King Josiah of Judah. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2001. 

Mark F. Whitters 


Judah 

See Israel and Judah. 

Judah ha-Nasi 

(c. 130-c. 220 c.e.) religious leader 

Traditional Jews maintain that Judah ha-Nasi (Judah 
the Prince) was the sole editor of the Mishnah. This 
explanation assumes that there was an unbroken line 
of rabbinic thinking beginning from Hillel (a famous 
rabbi from the early first century c.e.) and proceeding 
through Yohanan ben Zakkai and Akiba (another 
rabbi from the time of Bar Kokhba) to Judah. It is more 
likely that the Mishnah is the work of more than one 
writer. The Mishnah probably was compiled during 
Judah’s days as the patriarch and prince, and he takes a 
central place in history for this achievement. 

After the fiasco of Bar Kokhba (132-135 c.e.), it is 
hard to overestimate Judah’s importance for Palestinian 
Jews. He consolidated the rabbinic movement under his 
leadership as patriarch and thus became the leading re¬ 
ligious spokesman for the Palestinian Jews. Even the 
Babylonian Jews, outside the Roman Empire and under 
the Persian satrap, took refuge in his shadow. The po¬ 
litical position he is known for, prince, reached its zenith 
under his tenure, and he managed to institutionalize it 
by bequeathing the title (ha-Nasi) to one of his sons. 

His success with his countrymen and with the occu¬ 
pying Romans is reflected in the numerous larger-than- 
life stories that circulated about him. Legends say that he 
was a personal friend with Antoninus—probably the later 
Septimus Severus, if there is any kernel of truth in the 
stories. His wealth was also fabulous; sources say that his 
steward was richer than the Persian satrap. At the same 
time the generosity and almsgiving—at least as told in the 
rabbinic literature—made him a popular figure among 
the poor. He managed to mollify Jewish hostility toward 
Rome for having destroyed Jerusalem and its Temple. He 
eliminated the annual fast commemorating the Temple’s 
destruction and cancelled rabbinic decrees requiring for¬ 
eign Jews to contribute to Palestinian causes. He negoti¬ 
ated the return of some land to Jews that the Romans 
had confiscated. He also standardized the Jewish calen¬ 
dar and eased some of the sabbatical year’s disciplines. 
He found ways of dealing with the many rabbi leaders by 
a carrot-and-stick policy. First, he cancelled some of their 
taxes, and then he took away their power to ordain new 
rabbis. By such Solomonic measures, the Talmud hailed 
him as the first since Moses who had “combined Torah 
and (political) greatness in one place.” 
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Because the Mishnah was written in a dialect evolved 
from late biblical Hebrew, he revitalized Hebrew for Jews 
both in and out of Palestine. To this day among all Jews 
Mishnaic Hebrew is the dominant language of liturgy 
and prayer. When he died, his tomb became a place of 
pilgrimage for Jewish devotees. No other Jewish leader 
so captured the hearts and minds of rabbinic Jews. No 
other sage was so able to master the oral Torah and ap¬ 
ply it to the politics of his day. He combined political 
shrewdness with religious piety like no other Jewish fig¬ 
ure in late antiquity. Often in the sources he is simply 
called “Rabbi” or “the Prince.” 

See also Antonine emperors; Israel and Judah; 
Jewish revolts; rome: government. 

Further reading: Goodblatt, David M. The Monarchic Prin¬ 
ciple: Studies in Jewish Self-Government in Antiquity. Tubin¬ 
gen, Germany: Mohr [P. Siebeck], 1994; Hezser, Catherine. 
The Social Structure of the Rabbinic Movement in Roman 
Palestine. Tubingen, Germany: Mohr [Siebeck], 1997. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Judaism, early (heterodoxies) 

After Solomon, king of united Israel and Judah, 
died c. 922 b.c.e., the northern 10 tribes seceded and 
reconstituted themselves as the kingdom of Israel. The 
Assyrians took its capital, Samaria, in 722 b.c.e. The 
Jewish scriptures states that the Israelites there were de¬ 
ported and replaced by foreigners who worshipped the 
Israelite god along with their ancestral gods. The exiled 
Israelites became known as the “Ten Lost Tribes.” Tra¬ 
ditional Judaism traces the immigrants to the Samari¬ 
tans. However, Samaritans say that the biblical priest 
Eli usurped the high priesthood and set up a false sanc¬ 
tuary at Shiloh (c. 1090 b.c.e.). The tribes of Ephraim, 
Manasseh, and part of Levi stayed with the true sanctu¬ 
ary on Mt. Gerizim, near present-day Nablus. Samari¬ 
tans trace themselves to the loyalists at Mt. Gerizim. 

Neither view is without objection. Assyrian records 
suggest that they removed only about one-tenth of the 
Israelites, and another part of the Jewish Bible indicates 
that kings of Judah dealt with the northern tribes after 
the fall of Samaria, without suggesting that the inhabit¬ 
ants were foreigners. The Samaritan view is first attested 
in medieval sources about 2,000 years after the alleged 
event. A split between Samaritans and Jews perhaps oc¬ 
curred between the time of Ezra and Nehemiah (464-358 
b.c.e.), who were said to have trouble with Samaria, and 


the time of John Hyrcanus, who destroyed the temple on 
Mt. Gerizim in 128 b.c.e. There are two versions of the 
story explaining the split: A great-grandson of the Jewish 
high priest married the daughter of the Persian governor 
of Samaria, refused to divorce her, was exiled, and, in the 
later version, became high priest on Mt. Gerizim. 

The Gospels of Luke and John and the Acts of the 
Apostles attest the Samaritans’ role in earliest Chris¬ 
tianity and their conflict with Jews. However, when 
Jews fought the Romans in 66-73 and 132-135 c.e., 
Samaritans were on both sides. The Samaritan chieftain 
Baba Rabbah gained independence for his people in the 
third century c.e. By this time the Samaritans also had 
their own scripture, a version of the Pentateuch differ¬ 
ing from that of the Jews. 

The conversion of Constantine the Great in 312 
occasioned constant Christian persecution of the Samar¬ 
itans. In 484 and 529 the Samaritans revolted against 
the Byzantines and lost thousands of their compatriots. 
The Muslim conquest in the seventh century decreased 
persecution but made misrule constant, which brought 
the Samaritan population to 146 by 1917, when Sa¬ 
maritans began to increase their numbers by marrying 
Jewish women. Nonetheless, there were only 655 Sa¬ 
maritans in 2003. The State of Israel, reversing Jewish 
tradition, considers them virtually Jewish. 

The Ebionites were Christians who kept the Torah. 
The name is derived from Hebrew ‘ebyonim, meaning 
“poor,” which seems to have been the self-designation of 
the earliest Christians of Jerusalem. The Ebionites were 
supposed to descend from these earliest Christians, hav¬ 
ing fled across the Jordan before Jerusalem fell in 70 c.e. 
Ebionites often are distinguished from the Nazarenes, 
Jews who purportedly believed in the virginal concep¬ 
tion and divinity of Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth and 
the apostleship of Paul. The Ebionites, by contrast, be¬ 
lieved that Jesus was biologically the son of Joseph and 
because of his perfect life was adopted at his baptism 
by God. They also rejected Paul, animal sacrifice, and 
meat eating, and they highly valued marriage and daily 
ritual baths. Several apocryphal gospels are linked with 
the Ebionites, including the Gospel of the Ebionites. 

Both Ebionites and Nazarenes have been associ¬ 
ated with the Samaritans, who call themselves “those 
who keep \smr\ [Torah].” Nsr, from which Nazarene 
may be derived, also means “keep.” The Ebionites have 
other similarities to Samaritans, such as a belief in a 
messianic successor to Moses and criticism of the Jew¬ 
ish temple. However, that the Ebionites venerated Je¬ 
rusalem makes it unlikely that they came from Samari- 
tanism. The Samaritans, Jesus, and the Ebionites seem 
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rather to have come from anti-Sadducee, anti-Pharisee 
Judaism, many sects of which had names derived from 
nsr. The Ebionites’ position between Gentile Christian¬ 
ity and rabbinic Judaism became untenable, and they 
disappeared from history after 400. On the other hand 
Ebionite denial of Jesus’ divinity lived on in Arianism, 
Nestorianism, and Islam. 

See also Assyria; Christianity, early; heresies; 
nestorius; Pharisees; Sadducees. 

Further reading: Skolnik, Fred, and Michael Berenbaum, 
eds. Encyclopedia Judaica. New York: Macmillan, 2006; 
Vanderkam, James C. An Introduction to Early Judaism. 
Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 2000. 

Grant R. Shafer 

Judges 

Israelite history between the Exodus and the crowning 
of the first king Saul is the period of the Judges. Strictly 
speaking, the leaders of Israel during this time are bet¬ 
ter described in modern language as “champions” or 
“heroes,” and they are not altogether different from the 
heroes and heroines praised in the poems and myths 
of ancient Greece. These “judges” are the charismatic 
generals and prophets who fought battles and won ter¬ 
ritory for specific tribes of Israel around the 12th and 
13th centuries b.c.e. Each of their tenures was limited 
in territory and short in duration. 

The book of Judges in the Jewish scriptures is a collec¬ 
tion of tales about 12 specific judges. The fact that there 
are 12 suggests an editorial design perhaps in keeping 
with the book’s emphasis on the 12 tribes of Israel. The 
date for the compilation of these tales was certainly gen¬ 
erations after the events, for the words, “for there were 
no kings in the land,” recur often in the book. However, 
some of the poetry of the book probably is ancient, pos¬ 
sibly going back to the time of the event. 

Most of the tales conform to a rough pattern of sto¬ 
rytelling; that is, they suggest that whenever the tribes 
fall away from their covenant with the deity, they are 
punished with division and invasion. The editorial posi¬ 
tion is that when Moses and Joshua first brought the 
tribes into Canaan, they were relatively secure, unified, 
and successful. 

However, the tribes soon got bogged down in their 
bid to conquer the land, and the Israelites slid into ac¬ 
commodation with the native Canaanites. The results 
were that homes and farms were raided, and certain 
tribes were evicted from their land. When retribution 


was complete, a general or prophet brought the tribes 
back into security, unity, and success. 

The judge Deborah’s example shows that authority 
was not limited to men, though the rest of the 11 judges 
were men. Although she is not the field commander of 
the campaign against the native Canaanites, she is the 
muse behind her tribe’s general Barak. Interestingly, an¬ 
other woman strikes the fatal blow against the enemy 
general. Deborah then leads her kinfolk in a victory song 
whose roots might go back to the days of the battle. His¬ 
torically, her tales speak of the difficulty that the newly 
planted highlanders had in claiming the native land of 
the fertile valleys. Correspondingly, archaeology shows a 
layer of destruction in 12th-century b.c.e. Megiddo, the 
time and place that possibly correspond to Deborah. 

The judge Gideon (Jerubbaal) shows how hard it is 
for the Israelites to live in the valleys. During the days of 
Gideon, nomadic Aramaeans keep raiding the tribes’ 
settlements. It is the clash between the farmers and the 
herdsman. Gideon is coaxed into leading an elite army 
and wins miraculous victory over the Midianites. 

The judge Samson hardly fits the image of a stereo¬ 
typical hero: He is more like a wild man who saves the 
tribes by acting on his passions. In this sense he is lives 
and dies like the Greek hero Heracles. He possesses 
superhuman strength and singlehandedly delivers the 
tribes from the Philistines. However, his womanizing 
results in his downfall—like Heracles—and in the end 
he dies like a tragic hero, killing himself and pulling 
everyone down with him. 

See also Deuteronomy; Greek myth and pantheon; 
Hellenization. 

Further reading: Bright, John. A History of Israel. 2d ed. 
Philadelphia: Westminster, 1972; Skolnik, Fred, and Michael 
Berenbaum, eds. Encyclopedia Judaica. New York: Macmil¬ 
lan, 2006. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Julian the Apostate 

(c. 331-363 c.e.) Roman ruler 

A target of the later fathers of the church and a hero of 
the Greco-Roman pagan romantics, Julian the Apostate 
generated literary reaction out of proportion to his ten¬ 
ure as Caesar. It is debatable what his vision of a return 
to religion of the Greeks and Romans really entailed, 
whether an embracing of the philosophy of Neopla¬ 
tonism or a true devotion to Greek mythology and the 
pantheon of Mount Olympus and its cult. Nonetheless, 
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his passion was for a return to a non-Christian Greco- 
Roman culture, and he was as passionate about religion 
opposed to Christianity as the Christians were about 
their converting the world. All else—taxes, communica¬ 
tion, empire—were secondary to both groups. 

He grew up in a world of political rivalry and blood¬ 
letting among the family members of Constantine 
the Great. Because he was only a small boy, his life 
was spared when Constantine’s illegitimate descendants 
killed his father and all of his uncles in 337 c.e. He was 
shuffled off here and there by wary imperial wardens, 
first to bustling Nicomedia and then to lonely, distant 
Cappadocia. In such an isolated existence he discovered 
the world of the Homeric epics and Hesiod, the twin 
sources of the Greek pagan “Bible” canon. He also 
found consolation in the beauty of nature and thus was 
prone to sympathy for the pantheistic theology of his 
Greek forebears. Later, as a teenager, he was exposed to 
the philosophy of some excellent Neoplatonic teachers 
(Libanius, Maximus, and Iamblichus). All of these fac¬ 
tors—the strife that Christianity brought to his child¬ 
hood, the stability of the Greek classics, his sensitivity, 
and the explanation of philosophy—led Julian to un¬ 
dergo a secret “conversion” to Greek (pagan) religion 
by the age of 20. He was initiated into the mystery of 
Mithras at that time. 

His true colors did not show up publicly for at least 
10 more years. At the age of 24 he was summoned by 
his cousin Emperor Constantius II to do service in the 
West. Although he was named Caesar, he was closely 
supervised by the emperor’s key personnel. He had no 
particular military training, yet he acquitted himself well 
on the battlefield against the Germans over the next five 
years. At that point the emperor ordered Julian and his 
troops to go east and fight against the Persian Sassanid 
Empire. Instead, after a careful conspiracy his troops 
mutinied and proclaimed Julian Augustus, that is, em¬ 
peror, in place of Constantius II. 

A civil war was avoided only because his cousin 
suddenly died in 361. At the age of 30 Julian was sole 
leader of the Roman Empire and could with impunity 
proclaim that he was not a Christian but a believer in 
Greek religion. He purged the bloated imperial bureau¬ 
cracy for the sake of efficiency and to eliminate Chris¬ 
tian influence. He showed youthful energy in taking 
actions to reinstate paganism: He cut off funding for 
churches; he refurbished Greek temples and tried to re¬ 
instate the Greek priests and bloody sacrifice; and he 
forbade Christians from teaching the Greek classics. 

He tried to undermine Christianity in several ways. 
One of his quirky ideas was to rebuild the Jewish Temple 
in Jerusalem, a project probably intended as a jab at the 


Christians. That idea was abandoned when an earth¬ 
quake occurred just before reconstruction was to begin. 
Another, more reasonable idea was to proclaim complete 
religious tolerance, probably in hopes that Christianity 
would disintegrate into a morass of doctrinal wrangling. 
He exiled one of Christianity’s venerable heroes, Atha¬ 
nasius, and he refused to rescue the Christian intellec¬ 
tual center, Nisibis, when the Persians captured it. By the 
same token he wanted to prove that he was both serious 
about his duties as emperor and endowed with the bless¬ 
ings of Zeus and the gods, so he undertook a campaign 
against the Persians. He was ingloriously defeated and 
died in 363 in the dry lands of Mesopotamia, less than 
two years after he had assumed power. His program had 
generated only limited public support, and in the end the 
empire reverted into the hands of the Christians, deter¬ 
mined never again to let another such pagan take over. 

See also Basil the Great; Cappadocians; Christianity, 
early; Chrysostum, John; Edessa; Ephrem; Roman 
Empire. 

Further reading: Bowersock, Glen W. Julian the Apostate. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1997; Smith, 
Rowland B. Julian’s Gods. New York: Taylor and Francis, 
1995. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Julio-Claudian emperors 

The Julio-Claudian emperors of ancient Rome were from 
the family of Julius Caesar —or rather his sister Julia, 
and that of the first husband of the wife of Augustus 
Caesar, Tiberius Claudius Nero. They include the em¬ 
peror Augustus Octavian; (31 b.c.e.-14 c.e.), Tiberius 
(14-37 c.e.), Caligula (37-41 c.e.), Claudius (41-54 
c.e.), and Nero (54-68 c.e.). The founder of this line of 
emperors was Octavian, who became known in history 
as Emperor Augustus. He was the great-nephew of Julius 
Caesar, later becoming his adopted son. The mother of 
Augustus was the daughter of Julia, sister of Julius Cae¬ 
sar. His connection to Julius Caesar was twice through the 
female line, but this did not stop the Roman general from 
nominating Octavian as his heir. Octavian ruled over the 
Roman Empire from 31 b.c.e. until his death in 14 c.e. 
but carefully chose not to title himself as emperor. 

EMPEROR TIBERIUS 

When Octavian died in 14 c.e., Tiberius succeeded 
him as emperor. Tiberius Claudius Nero was the son 
of Livia, the second wife of Octavian, with her first 
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husband, making him Octavian’s stepson. Tiberius was 
born in 42 b.c.e. When he was two, his father, a promi¬ 
nent Roman aristocrat and the commander of Julius 
Caesar’s fleet, was forced to flee Rome—and from Oc- 
tavian. Tiberius’s father had declared his support for 
Mark Antony and took the family to Sicily, and then 
to Greece, returning a few years later when an amnesty 
was announced. When Tiberius was four, his parents 
divorced, and his mother married Octavian. He and 
his younger brother, Drusus Nero, both went to live 
with their mother and their stepfather, Octavian. Ti¬ 
berius was soon earmarked as Octavian’s possible suc¬ 
cessor, and when he was 13 he rode one of the horses in 
Octavian’s chariot in the victory parade through Rome 
after the Battle of Actium. Tiberius married Vipsania 
Agrippina, the daughter of Marcus Agrippa. Tiberius 
then embarked on a military career. 

In 20 b.c.e. the young Tiberius accompanied Oc¬ 
tavian to Parthia where the Roman legions were keen 
on avenging a loss suffered 33 years earlier. Tiberius 
continued his time in the military, managing to capture 
Pannonia (encompassing much of modern-day Slova¬ 
kia). In 9 b.c.e. Nero Drusus, his younger brother fell 
from a horse in Germany. Tiberius made his way over 
to see him as quickly as possible, but Drusus died. Ti¬ 
berius divorced his wife and married Julia. In 6 b.c.e. 
Tiberius became a tribune, and then retired to Rhodes 
where he grew reclusive. In 14 c.e. Octavian died, and 
Tiberius, aged 54, became Emperor Tiberius Caesar 
Augustus. Octavian had not liked him but saw that he 
would be a capable administrator who could rule over 
the Roman Empire. 

Tiberius began his reign well, although a possible ri¬ 
val, Postumus, was murdered soon afterward. The new 
emperor saw his role as consolidating the empire that 
Julius Caesar and Augustus had created. He spent mon¬ 
ey wisely, ending massive gladiatorial shows, and dur¬ 
ing his reign of 23 years he left 20 times as much wealth 
in the government’s coffers as had been there when he 
took over. However, much of his reign was plagued by 
problems over succession. His son Drusus died in 23 
c.e., and soon afterward, Sejanus, the commander of 
the Praetorian Guard (who might have been involved in 
the death of Drusus) became the most powerful man in 
Rome after the emperor. 

In 27 Tiberius, aged 67, moved to Capri. Tiberius 
held court on Capri, and the courtiers, guards, officials 
seeking favors and others also moved to the island. 
Many believe that Tiberius became mentally ill, as he 
started ordering executions, seemingly at random. With 
Tiberius on Capri, Sejanus essentially ruled Rome, mar¬ 


rying the widow of the son of Tiberius. Many began 
to feel that Sejanus was about to become the anointed 
successor of Tiberius, yet when the emperor managed 
to smuggle a letter to the Senate in Rome asking for 
Sejanus to be executed, they complied. In the end Ti¬ 
berius nominated Caligula, a son of his stepdaughter, 
and also a great-nephew, as his successor. Tiberius re¬ 
turned to Rome and took part in ceremonial games that 
required him to throw a javelin. The effort wrenched 
his shoulder, and he retired to bed where he fell into 
a coma. Caligula was proclaimed the new emperor in 
31, but soon after this Tiberius regained consciousness. 
The new Praetorian Guard commander, Macro, imme¬ 
diately smothered the emperor. 

CALIGULA AND CLAUDIUS 

Caligula was born Gaius Caesar in 12 c.e. and became 
known as Caligula (Little Boot) when he was a boy and 
accompanied some soldiers on a march, having his own 
miniature armor made. His father, Germanicus Caesar, 
was a stepson of Tiberius, and when his father died, he 
had become Gaius Caesar Germanicus. Caligula made 
a tremendous speech at the funeral for Tiberius. Soon 
after he became emperor, he became ill and then started 
to display massive cruelty and sadism. Roman histori¬ 
ans clearly did not like him, and from many accounts he 
was a despotic emperor. With the coffers of Rome filled 
by Tiberius, Caligula started to squander money on an 
extravagant scale, so much so that he later had to resort 
to extorting money from wealthy Roman citizens. Cal¬ 
igula held lavish games at the Colosseum during which 
he watched massive displays of brutality and sadism. 
At the same time he came to regard himself as a deity, 
and soon rumors spread that he would marry one of his 
sisters to establish a Ptolemaic-type succession whereby 
the oldest son married the oldest sister. 

As his excesses became more and more horrendous, 
a coup d’etat was planned, and a tribune of the Praeto¬ 
rian Guard killed Caligula on January 24, 41 c.e., when 
he was at the Palatine Games. His wife and daughter 
were also murdered. As the Praetorian Guard sacked the 
imperial palace, they found Caligula’s uncle, Claudius, 
and proclaimed him the next emperor. Claudius, born in 
10 b.c.e., was always regarded as clumsy and stuttered 
a little and was an unexpected choice of emperor, having 
spent much of his time devoted to studying history and 
literature. Altogether he wrote, in Greek, 20 books on 
Etruscan history, and eight on Carthage, as well as an 
autobiography, but none of these books have survived. 

Some of the senators sided with Claudius, and others 
supported a small insurrection in Dalmatia. Soon after 
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his appointment as emperor, Claudius annexed Maure¬ 
tania in North Africa and then decided to invade Britain. 
This took place in 43 c.e. with the Roman soldiers led 
by Aulus Plautius. With victory assured Claudius arrived 
in Britain and established a large colony of Roman vet¬ 
erans around the capital, Camulodunum (modern-day 
Colchester), although many were killed. Claudius signifi¬ 
cantly added to the empire by taking Lycia in Asia Minor 
(modern-day Turkey) and Thrace, avoiding war with the 
Germans and the Parthians. 

Claudius expended much of his energy on reforming 
the administration of the Roman Empire. He improved 
the legal system and established a large settlement of Ro¬ 
man army veterans in Britain and at Colonia Agrippi- 
nensis (modern-day Cologne). He also made changes to 
the Roman religious practices. However, there was dis¬ 
satisfaction in the Roman imperial family after Claudius 
divorced his wife Messalina and married his niece Agrip¬ 
pina. He then adopted her son Lucius Domitius Aheno- 
barbus (who became the emperor Nero), and he became 
heir instead of Claudius’s son, Britannicus. On October 
13, 54 c.e., Agrippina poisoned Claudius, allegedly with 
mushrooms, his favorite dish, leaving the adopted son of 
Claudius to become the next emperor. 

NERO, THE FIFTH ROMAN EMPEROR 

Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, born in 37 c.e., had tak¬ 
en the title Nero Claudius Drusus Germanicus, and in 
54 became Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus, 
the fifth Roman emperor. Nero’s father died when he was 
three, and his mother, who poisoned her second husband 
and then married her uncle Claudius before poisoning 
him, had brought him up. She later poisoned Britanni¬ 
cus, Claudius’s biological son, as well. The Praetorian 
Guard proclaimed Nero emperor when he was 16. Ini¬ 
tially, Nero pushed through some important reforms. 

Nero forbade bloodshed in the circus, banned capi¬ 
tal punishment, and allowed slaves to bring complaints 
against their masters. In the period after the death of 
Nero’s mother —killed on his orders in 59—and that 
of his wife Octavia, in June 62, also murdered at his in¬ 
stigation, Nero changed dramatically. He married two 
more times, but neither marriage lasted. He quickly 
became famous for his extravagances and personal de¬ 
bauchery. Burrus died in 62 c.e., and Seneca soon lost 
his influence over the emperor. In 64 a large fire burned 
down a significant section of Rome, and Nero used it 
as an excuse to build his “Golden House,” planned to 
span a third of the city of Rome. 

The emperor was 35 miles away at Antium when 
the fire started, but this did not stop the accusations 


that he had started the blaze himself. Nero blamed the 
Christians for the fire, and soon afterward the persecu¬ 
tion of Christians, and also many Jews, started. Many 
Christians were arrested and taken to the Colosseum, 
where they were fed to lions to the amusement of tens 
of thousands of spectators. Others were crucified, cov¬ 
ered in pitch, and set alight. Meanwhile Nero indulged 
himself in wild orgies and quickly spent the wealth that 
Claudius had amassed. A plot to overthrow Nero in 65 
failed but did show that he was resented by many of 
the population. Finally, a large rebellion broke out in 
Spain where the provincial governor Servius Sulpicius 
Galba led his troops through Gaul to Rome. Nero at 
first fainted when he heard the news. He then pondered 
how to prevent the rebels from reaching Rome with one 
idea being to allow them to legally plunder Gaul, which 
he thought might occupy them for several months while 
he could collect together his own men. However, Galba 
led his men to Rome. With the Praetorian Guard fleeing, 
Nero was forced to leave for Greece. There he was rec¬ 
ognized, captured, and executed. Galba, who succeeded 
him, did not last long as emperor. He was quickly ousted 
by Marcus Salvius Otho in the following year, who was 
then ousted by Vitellius, and finally by Vespasian. 

See also Roman golden and silver ages; Rome: 
BUILDINGS, ENGINEERS; ROME: DECLINE AND FALL; ROME: 
GOVERNMENT. 
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Justin Corfield 

Justinian I 

(c. 482-565 c.e.) Byzantine emperor 

Justinian was born to a nonaristocratic family in the 
Balkans. His uncle Justin served in the imperial body¬ 
guard and rose to become its commanding officer and 
then emperor from 518 to 527 c.e. Justin promoted and 
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adopted his talented nephew and proclaimed him co¬ 
emperor in 527. Two years earlier Justinian had married 
Theodora, a former actress and prostitute, who would 
prove a strong imperial partner until her death in 548. 
Justinian envisioned the restoration of imperial unity and 
power that had been impaired during the fifth century, 
when the empire endured assaults by German tribes that 
removed most of the west from imperial control. 

In 532 Justinian faced his gravest challenge in the 
Nika Riot in Constantinople (called so because the 
crowd shouted “Nika,” the Greek word for “con¬ 
quer”). Justinian’s tax reforms and some of his officials 
were unpopular. Justinian attempted to arrest members 
of the Blues and Greens (the leading sports clubs which 
supported their charioteers who wore the said colors 
during the races in the Hippodrome) that were riot¬ 
ing. The riots escalated in force and various senators 
who opposed Justinian’s centralization of power used 
the riots, which appeared ready to topple the govern¬ 
ment, to propose a new imperial candidate. Justinian 
considered abandoning the throne. At this moment of 
doubt Theodora declared that she would rather die than 
abandon the imperial purple. Bolstered by her, Justini¬ 
an unleashed soldiers under Belisarius and Mundo who 
massacred, reportedly, 30,000 people. The riot had the 
effect of strengthening Justinian’s position, as he used it 
to arrest and punish his political opponents. 

He also used it to impose his stamp on Constantino¬ 
ple, sections of which had been burned down, including 
the church of Hagia Sophia. The emperor built a new, 
far grander Hagia Sophia that was the greatest church 
in Christendom and the mark of Byzantine power and 
splendor to the 15th century. It stands today as one of 
the great works of world architecture. Justinian built or 
repaired other churches as well as fortresses through¬ 
out the empire. Procopius, a contemporary, wrote On 
Buildings to describe the imperial effort. 

As part of his restoration of unity and power, Jus¬ 
tinian commissioned the revision and reorganization 
of laws, known collectively as the Corpus Juris Civilis. 
This work comprised the Code (the law book), the Di¬ 
gest (legal decisions and commentaries), the Institutes 
(a legal textbook), and the Novels, which were the new 
laws promulgated after the Code. 

Justinian’s greatest challenge was to find a way 
of uniting the various Christian groups in his empire. 
Without a solution his empire would remain divided be¬ 
tween eastern lands, like Egypt and Syria, and the West. 
As a student of theology himself, Justinian was one of 
the few emperors to write theological works, though 
he was not above persecuting other groups to pressure 


them to conform. He persecuted non-Christians such as 
Samaritans and pagans. 

The theological problems even affected the impe¬ 
rial palace. His wife, Theodora, was pro-Monophysite, 
while he himself fluctuated between a pro-Chalcedo- 
nian and a more tolerant position. In 553 Justinian 
summoned the Fifth Ecumenical Council that met in 
Constantinople. This did not, unfortunately, bring a 
permanent solution. Justinian was more successful with 
other groups, namely the Christians of Arianism, who 
rejected the Council of Nicaea and the Council of 
Ephesus, which proclaimed that Christ was begotten 
and not made by God. His persecution of them made 
relations with the German tribes in the West uneasy, 
since they too were Arians (except the Franks). Justini¬ 
an’s goal of stamping out heresy and bringing the lands 
of the West back into Roman hands would both be ac¬ 
complished by military assault. 

Under Belisarius he campaigned first against the 
Vandals of North Africa, which he quickly conquered 
(533-534). The campaign then shifted to Sicily and Italy 
where the Ostrogoths were defeated in a long drawn-out 
conflict that devastated Italy (535-552). (Three years af¬ 
ter the emperor’s death, the Lombards invaded Italy and 
deprived the empire of much of the reconquered penin¬ 
sula.) Justinian also occupied portions of Spain held by 
the Visigoths. The army’s focus on the West, however, 
weakened the eastern and northern defenses. 

Justinian’s vision of unity managed to bring entire 
regions back to the empire, created a lasting legal com¬ 
pilation, built one of the great monuments of world 
architecture, and asserted imperial power over all chal¬ 
lenges. Yet, this was achieved at a great price. He was 
not able to find a solution to theological divisions, and 
the cost of the western reconquest emptied the treasury 
and opened up problems of defense for his successors. 

See also Code of Justinian; Greek Church; Latin 
Church; Judaism, early (heterodoxies); Khosrow I; 
Roman Empire; Rome: decline and fall. 

Further reading: Browning, R. Justinian and Theodora. Lon¬ 
don: Thames and Hudson, 1987; Maas, Michael, ed. The 
Cambridge Companion to the Age of Justinian. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2005; Moorhead, J. Justinian. 
London: Longman, 1994. 
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Justinian, Code of 

See Code of Justinian. 





Kama Sutra 

The Kama Sutra (or Kama Sbastra ) is one of three an¬ 
cient Indian texts written in the Sanskrit language that 
describe the permissable goals of life. It is devoted to the 
pursuit of karma, a legitimate goal but less exalted than 
the goal of artha (power), while the pursuit of dharma 
(moral law) was considered the most worthy. 

Since creating the next generation is a vital task in 
ensuring the stability of society, all adults should know 
methods of achieving it efficiently and pleasurably. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, the companion of Shiva, Nandi, 
who overheard the god making love to his wife Par- 
vati and was consequently inspired, wrote the original 
Kama Sutra. The scholar Vatsayana redacted this ver¬ 
sion, sometime in the early centuries of the Common 
Era, possibly the fourth century. Vatsayana was an im¬ 
portant commentator on the sutras, or aphorisms that 
were given by Gautama Buddha to humankind for as¬ 
sisting them in their spiritual development. However, 
Vatsayana’s version seems to incorporate works from 
other scholars and his own observations according to 
the accepted Indian tradition. 

Although the Kama Sutra has become widely known 
as a semipornographic work of erotica, this is not the 
sole topic of its content. The acts of love or sexual con¬ 
gress are divided into eight different methods, each of 
which may be performed in one of eight different po¬ 
sitions. There are, therefore, 64 different arts of love. 
Both heterosexuality and homosexuality are addressed, 
as well as female sexual satisfaction. These sections 


may be seen as strengthening the bonds between people 
because they include details not just on how to create 
the next generation but also on how to provide plea¬ 
sure and variety to each other without seeking a new 
domestic situation. The remainder of the 35 chapters 
also cover methods to attract a spouse and how to be a 
good wife, among a variety of other topics. Many peo¬ 
ple continue to follow the precepts of the Kama Sutra 
in the modern world, and some self-help manuals were 
inspired by it. 

Further reading: Burton, Sir Richard. Kama Sutra. Available 
online. URL:http://www.kamashastra.com (March 2006); 
Danielou, Alain. The Complete Karma Sutra: The First 
Unabridged Modern Translation of the Classic Indian Text. 
Rochester, VT: Inner Traditions, 1993; Kakar, Sudhir, and 
Wendy Doniger, trans. Kamasutra. Philadelphia: Running 
Press Book Publishers, 2003. 
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Kanishka 

(2nd century c.e.) Kushan emperor 

The greatest of the emperors of the Kushan Empire, 
which stretched through modern-day Afghanistan, Paki¬ 
stan, and parts of northern India, Kanishka reigned for 
20 years from about 127 c.e. During his reign the Kushan 
Empire reached its zenith as a major military power 
and also was to play an important role in redefining 
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Buddhism in the region. The Kushan emperors were of 
Yuezhi (Yueh-chih) ethnicity, tracing their origins back 
to China. In about 174 b.c.e. the Huns had driven them 
westward and southward from China, taking over the 
Greco-Bactrian kingdom in 135 b.c.e. and establishing 
their rule over a large part of Central Asia. The empire 
they created controlled important trade routes, and the 
aims of the Kushan emperors had been to try to con¬ 
trol trade between Rome and China. There is evidence 
of contact with the Roman Empire at Pompeii and with 
China. 

Kanishka’s major achievement was convening the 
Fourth Buddhist Council, held in Kashmir. Most his¬ 
torians argue that Kanishka embraced both Buddhism 
and also the Persian religion of Mithras, which later 
became popular among Roman soldiers. Followers of 
Theravada Buddhism criticized the Fourth Council, 
which led to the rise of Mahayana Buddhism. In spite 
of this opposition some 500 bbikbus (Buddhist monks) 
made their way to Kashmir at the request of Emperor 
Kanishka. Their task was to edit the Tripitaka, which 
was reported to have taken 12 years, resulting in 300 
verses and 9 million statements. The entire Buddhist 
scriptures, which had been in the Gandhara ver¬ 
nacular of the Kushan Empire, were translated into 
Sanskrit. The new ideas that emerged essentially 
started to bridge the differences between Hinduism 
and Buddhism with the Ford Buddha portrayed as a 
god. Some of these developments can be traced on the 
very few surviving coins of Emperor Kanishka’s reign, 
which have an image of Buddha. Some Buddhist texts 
go as far as acclaiming Kanishka as a second king 
Ashoka whose kingdom was, by definition, a second 
holy land for Buddhism. Kanishka also launched wars 
against neighboring countries, extending the empire 
from the borders of China to modern-day Bengal in 
the east and to the basin of the Ganges in the west. 
It is not known exactly how Kanishka died, although 
popular accounts have him being smothered by his 
enemies. 

See also Buddhism in China; Buddhist councils; 
Theravada and Mahayana Buddhism. 

Further reading: Hallade, Madeleine. The Gandhara Style and 
the Evolution of Buddhist Art. London: Thames and Hud¬ 
son, 1968; Hargreaves, H. Handbook to the Sculptures in the 
Peshawar Museum. Calcutta: Government of India, 1930; 
Seckel, Dietrich. The Art of Buddhism. London: Methuen, 
1964. 
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Kautilya 

(350-275 b.c.e.) prime minister of India 

One of the earliest political thinkers of ancient India, 
Kautilya (Chanakaya), the celebrated author of the Ar- 
thasastra, was prime minister of the emperor Chandragup- 
ta (r. 326-301 b.c.e.) of the Mauryan Empire (326-200 
b.c.e.). According to some historians, he is dated around 
fourth century c.e., belonging to the Gupta Empire 
(320-500 c.e.). He was educated in the famous Univer¬ 
sity of Takshasila (Taxila) and afterward taught politics 
there. Repeated Greek invasions forced him to migrate to 
Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha (presently Patna, 
the capital of Bihar Province). He soon fell out of favor 
with the ruling king Dhana Nanda (r. 334-322 b.c.e.) be¬ 
cause of his outspoken and blunt nature. Indian legends 
speak of a meeting of Kautilya and Chandragupta, both 
of whom had an ax to grind against the Nanda dynasty. 
Dhana Nanda had humiliated Kautilya and had ousted 
Chandragupta from the army. Chandragupta deposed 
Dhana Nanda with the help of Kautilya and thus the first 
unified empire, covering most of present-day India and 
Pakistan, was created. The Mauryan Empire had a well- 
organized administration, thanks to the Brahman pun¬ 
dit Kautilya. When Chandragupta renounced his king¬ 
dom to become an ascetic, Kautilya remained as prime 
minister, but jealousy of some of the ministers put his life 
in danger. According to Indian legends, a jealous minister 
named Subandhu burned him to death in 275 b.c.e. 

The most important of three books attributed to 
Kautilya is the Arthasastra (Science of material gains). 
Written in Sanskrit, the Arthasastra is a work on practi¬ 
cal politics and covers topics on statecraft, the duties of 
a king, information pertaining to social life, the plant 
kingdom, the animal world, agriculture, minerals, and 
metals. The Arthasastra came into the limelight in the 
beginning of the 20th century and has been compared 
with The Prince, written by Machiavelli (1469-1527). 

Kautilya covers in detail conduct of diplomatic af¬ 
fairs and policies to be followed with neighboring states. 
Kautilya speaks about preparation for war, methods for 
defeating independent kingdoms, and occupation of an 
enemy capital. The safety of the king was the first prior¬ 
ity. There should be secret escape routes, the residential 
complex should be fireproofed, and there should be fe¬ 
male guards armed with bows. We know from chapter 
five of the Arthasastra that Indians had a sound knowl¬ 
edge of metals, such as arakuta (brass), vrattu (steel), ka- 
msa (bronze), and tala (bell metal). He talked of manid- 
hatu (gem materials), different stones and jewelry, and 
kachamani (artificial gems) imitated by coloring glass. 
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Although not widely known in the world as com¬ 
pared to Confucius (551-479 b.c.e.), Sunzi (Sun 
Tzu) (sixth century b.c.e.), and Machiavelli, his expo¬ 
sition of strategies of a well-planned economy, warfare, 
details of administration, and diplomatic games placed 
him as a top political theorist. He is known as the In¬ 
dian Machiavelli, and the diplomatic enclave housing 
foreign embassies in the Indian capital of New Delhi is 
named after him, Kautilyapuri. 

Further reading: Boesche, Roger. The First Great Political 
Realist: Kautilya and His Arthashastra. Lanham, MD: Lex¬ 
ington Books, 2002; Kangle, R. P. Kautiliya Arthasastra. 
New Delhi, India: Motilal Banardisass, 1997; Majumdar, 
R. C., ed. The Age of Imperial Unity (600 BC-320 AD). Bom¬ 
bay, India: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1989. 

Patit Paban Mishra and Sudhansu S. Rath 

Khosrow I 

(r. 531-579 c.e.) Sassanid king 

Khosrow I, also known as Anushirvan, was the son and 
successor of Kavadh I and one of the most powerful 
kings of the Sassanid Empire. He led Persia into a glori¬ 
ous age after a long period of rebellion and civil wars. 
Although not the oldest son of Kavadh I, the terms of his 
father’s will and the support of aristocrats and Zoroas- 
trian clerics led to him being crowned in 531 C.E. In the 
second year of his reign Khosrow agreed to an “eternal 
peace” with the Byzantine emperor Justinian I. By the 
terms of the agreement the Byzantine government subsi¬ 
dized the defense of the Caucasus Pass, which had been 
used by Berber tribes to attack Persia and Byzantium. 

Byzantine support for rebellions in Armenia and 
Georgia against Persians convinced Khosrow to break 
his peace agreement and begin a second war with the Byz¬ 
antine Empire in 540. After establishing another peace, 
Khosrow successfully fought the Romans in Lazicia on 
the Black Sea and in Mesopotamia until 562, when a 50- 
year peace was established. Using the peace between Per¬ 
sia and Rome, and with a coalition of Turks, Khosrow 
defeated the Hephathalites, a permanent threat for Per¬ 
sia. Khosrow made many reforms while king and con¬ 
tinued Kavadh’s attempts to reform the taxation system 
by abandoning the annual taxation calendar, introducing 
instead a constant system of taxation that was based on 
a survey of property and annual income. Changing the 
taxation policy gave Khosrow the ability to make long¬ 
term plans for the country. Because of his attempts to 


establish social justice, Khosrow became famous for his 
just rule.Khosrow I organized a permanent army whose 
discipline was superior to that of the Romans. He was 
also the first Sassanid king to pay a salary to soldiers 
and provide weapons. In order to minimize the risk from 
plots against him Khosrow divided the empire into four 
regions, each of which was ruled by a military leader. Dur¬ 
ing this time Ctesiphon, his capital, became a metropolis, 
and he developed his famous palace, Taq-e Kasra. 

In addition to founding new towns, Khosrow con¬ 
structed buildings, canals, and strong fortifications in 
frontier towns to protect his empire. Although Khosrow 
was an orthodox Zoroastrian, he was tolerant of other 
religious beliefs. Because of Khosrow’s interest in philos¬ 
ophy, seven Greek Neoplatonic philosophers immigrat¬ 
ed to Persia after the Academia of Athens was closed in 
529 by Justinian I. With his support, many books from 
India, Greece, and Syria were translated into Pahlavi. 
One of these books, Kalileh and Dimneh, remains one 
of the most famous works of Persian literature. 

In his last years Khosrow extended the boundaries 
of his territory to Yemen. The Romans stimulated the 
Turks to attack the eastern boundaries of the Persian 
Empire, and then attacked Mesopotamia, part of Persia. 
Despite his old age Khosrow personally led the Persian 
army and defeated the Romans. He went on to conquer 
Armenia, Syria, Cappadocia, and the fortress of Dara 
on the Euphrates, before forcing the Byzantine emperor 
Tiberius II to sign another peace treaty. In 579, while 
negotiating the peace contract, Khosrow died, and his 
son, Hormozid IV, succeeded him. 

See also Byzantine-Persian wars; Zoroastrianism. 

Further reading: Christensen, Arthur. “Sassanid Persia.” In 
The Cambridge Ancient History. London: Cambridge Uni¬ 
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Mohammad Gharipour and Faramarz Khojasteh 

Kija 

(c. 12th century b.c.e.) Chinese prince, ruler of Korea 

Kija is the Korean rendition of a semilegendary man 
named Qizi (Ch’i Tzu) in Chinese transliteration, who 
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lived in the 12th century b.c.e. and played an impor¬ 
tant role in advancing civilization in Korea. The Korean 
peninsula is located in northeastern Asia, adjoining Chi¬ 
na. The ancestors of the Koreans moved into the penin¬ 
sula from the Manchurian region of present-day China 
and belong to the Mongoloid family of peoples, akin to 
the Chinese and Japanese. The early Koreans lived in 
tribal units, first by fishing and hunting, gradually devel¬ 
oping agriculture. Korean mythology has Tan’gun, the 
first ruler of Korea, as born of a union between a female 
bear and the son of the divine creator, in 2333 b.c.e. 

Another legend has a prince of China’s first historic 
dynasty, the Shang (or Yin) dynasty, migrating to Ko¬ 
rea c. 1122 b.c.e. with his followers and founding a state, 
called Choson, with a capital city near modern Pyong¬ 
yang in northern Korea. The last king of the Shang, re¬ 
putedly cruel and vicious, listened only to the advice of 
his evil advisers and his wicked concubine. In despair 
his kinsman Qizi, or Lord of Qi, decided to leave the 
Shang realm before its inevitable fall. He led his follow¬ 
ers across Manchuria to Korea and founded a dynasty. 
Korean legends have Kija ruling Korea for 40 years, cite 
several locations as his grave site, and credit him as the 
founder of a dynasty that ruled for generations. 

Archaeological evidence indicates a gradual flow of 
cultural influence from northern China into Manchuria 
and Korea during the first millennium b.c.e. The wars 
that led to the fall of the Shang and consolidation of the 
Zhou (Chou) dynasty in China did propel refugees to 
seek safe new homes, both to the northeast and south of 
the Yellow River. Coming from the Yellow River, where 
the most advanced civilization in East Asia had devel¬ 
oped, the dispersal of peoples did bring development to 
regions where they settled. 

See also Anyang. 

Further reading: Gardiner, K.H.J. The Early History of 
Korea. Canberra: Australian National University Press, 1969; 
Weems, Clarence N. ed. Hulbrert’s History of Korea. Vol. I. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1962. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Kingdom of God 

The Kingdom of God is central to the message of Jesus 
(Christ) of Na z areth. The idea that God is king of the 
world is a concept that every ancient nation utilized for 
its propaganda purposes, and the Jewish people were no 
exception. However, the precise expression is not used 
at all in the Jewish scriptures but is found only in the 


deuterocanonical book of Wisdom and the New Testa¬ 
ment. Divine kingship is found in a few books of the 
Bible: Psalms, the latter half of Isaiah, Daniel, Exodus 
15. The idea is closely knit with the idea of God’s in¬ 
tervention to bring history to an end and to inaugurate 
a new age of direct divine rule. It is in this context that 
the idea meshes with the themes of apocalyptic literature. 
The literature between the Old Testament and the New 
Testament, called the Pseudepigrapha, more often give 
attention to the existence of God’s kingdom, though it is 
not a prominent theme in the literature of Qumran and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Jesus uses the term uniquely both in its precise ex¬ 
pression and in its general meaning. In its usage prior 
to Jesus it almost always means something that is going 
to happen in the future. But in the New Testament Jesus 
also means that it is already present, a concept that theo¬ 
logians call “realized eschatology.” Most often, Jesus in¬ 
tends the Kingdom of God to be a future event (“may 
your kingdom come”), but there are times in his speeches 
when he means that the kingdom has partially arrived in 
the exercise of his preaching and miracles. One notable 
line from the Gospels suggests this new dimension: “The 
kingdom is in your midst. ” By this he does not mean that 
the kingdom is an interior and mystical state; this would 
be a form of Gnosticism that is simply not present in the 
Gospels. Rather, he means that the kingdom manifests 
itself through the actions of faith. God, in effect, is taking 
control, and the kingdom is present. 

Realized eschatology is most commonly found in the 
last and most theological Gospel of John. Here the term 
Kingdom of God is less often used, but the effects of the 
kingdom are experienced in this present time and space. 
When Jesus says, “I am the resurrection and the life,” he 
collapses all of time and creation into himself. His very 
presence is the sign that the kingdom has come, and his 
ongoing presence abides in those who believe, such as 
the church. Questions arise about the realized eschatol¬ 
ogy of the Gospel of John because it is debated how au¬ 
thentically it represents the historical life and teaching of 
Jesus. In order to understand Jesus in any of the Gospels 
it would be better to translate the Kingdom of God as 
the reign of God: The stress is thereby on the power of 
God to act, more than on a physical, spatial, or political 
dimension. It is activated through faith and manifested 
through divine interventions in space and time, phenom¬ 
ena that are called miracles. The kingdom is thus present 
in part but is mainly imagined as future oriented. The 
future orientation of the term led the way for later Chris¬ 
tians to speak more and more of heaven as the Kingdom 
of God. Later fathers of the church such as Eusebius 
thought that the Kingdom of God was a political idea 
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that was fulfilled in the reign of Emperor Constantine 
the Great. The emperor then became the king over state 
and church, an idea that later was called Caesaropapacy. 
This idea took hold in the Byzantine Empire, the Holy 
Roman Empire, the Russian “Third Rome,” and among 
the military religious orders of the crusades. 

See also apocalypticism, Jewish and Christian; Chris¬ 
tian Dualism (Gnosticism); Christianity, early; Judaism, 
EARLY (HETERODOXIES); TORAH. 

Further reading: Keel, O. The Symbolism of the Biblical World. 
New York: Seabury Press, 1978; Meier, J. P. A Marginal Jew. 
New York: Doubleday, 2001; Viviano, B. T. The Kingdom of 
God in History. Wilmington, DE: M. Glazier, 1988. 

Mark F. Whitters 

King's Highway and Way of the Sea 

There were two main highways in ancient times between 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the lower Arabian Peninsula: 
the King’s Highway and the Way of the Sea. The King’s 
Highway largely skirted the desert and served desert 
peoples. It ran from Damascus to the Gulf of Aqabah, 
and from there it forked into a route that crossed the 
Sinai to Egypt and a route that ran the eastern coast of 
the Red Sea into the Hejaz, or western Arabic coastal re¬ 
gion. While the term appears often in historical records, 
it may have originally meant simply “royal road” or 
“principal highway,” with no connection to a particu¬ 
lar king or kingdom. 

The King’s Highway has always been an important 
road for pilgrims, traders, and conquerors. The Bible 
records it as the route that Moses and the “children of 
Israel” might well have taken after they fled from an¬ 
cient Egypt. Most likely it was the path that Abraham 
used to pursue the desert kings who had taken his neph¬ 
ew Lot as hostage. Throughout later history the King’s 
Highway was a crucial resource for kings and generals. 
On this highway David and Solomon secured trade 
and leverage over their eastern neighbors, Moab and 
Edom. When the Aramaeans arose under Ben-Hadad 
I and Hazael, they expanded southward by controlling 
this highway. The people of Assyria took Damascus 
and the Transjordan by means of it, and centuries later 
the Nabataeans used the King’s Highway to ship their 
spices and luxury goods from their hideaway refuge in 
Petra to the markets of Damascus and beyond. 

Around the turn of the millennium Rome entered the 
area and subjugated Nabatea a century later. The Ro¬ 
mans made the King’s Highway a part of their imperial 


road system, especially using it as a means of transport 
through the forbidding Arab deserts. They called it the 
Via Nova Traiana (Trajan’s New Way) because of Tra¬ 
jan’s sponsorship. Its strategic value did not end when 
the area was traded off between Byzantines, Arabs, Per¬ 
sians, and Muslims. Because of the requirement for pil¬ 
grimage (hajj), the road became even more important 
for Bedouins and northern Arab Muslims for travel to 
Mecca and Medina. Only in the 16th century did the 
Ottomans develop an alternate route. The crusaders for¬ 
tified the highway at the turn of the next millennium, 
and their castles are still imposing landmarks in the mod¬ 
ern Jordanian villages along the way. Today the route is 
called Tariq es-Sultani (Way of the Sultan). 

Ancient road builders left traces along the highway, 
from the Roman milestones to the crusader castles. 
Even today villages of the modern state of Jordan mark 
its path. The King’s Highway follows the highlands and 
ridges east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and some 
of the most spectacular desert scenery in the Middle 
East greets travelers. Freshwater springs flow at vari¬ 
ous places and so explain the popularity of the King’s 
Highway. 

The Way of the Sea was the principal coastal high¬ 
way and the one most chosen by traffickers between 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. The reasons are simple: It was 
close to water, food sources, and towns and avoided the 
highlands. Damascus was the northern junction, and 
the path went from there to the Sea of Galilee, then 
through Jezreel Valley and Megiddo, reaching the Med¬ 
iterranean coast and following it until Zoan in northern 

Egypt- 

Various parties controlled the Way of the Sea. At 
first it fell under the influence of the Egyptians (and was 
called the Way of Horus in ancient sources), then un¬ 
der the Philistines (called the Way of the Land of the 
Philistines in the Bible), and finally under the Romans 
(who called it Via Maris, Way of the Sea). There were 
three main sites of strategic importance along the Way 
of the Sea: Gezer along the southern section of the road 
in the area contested by the Egyptians and the Philis¬ 
tines; Megiddo in the central section guarding the fertile 
Jezreel Valley, and Hazor in the north, where the road 
forked toward the city-states of the Phoenicians in the 
northwest or toward Damascus in the northeast. 

See also Egypt, culture and religion. 

Further reading: James, G. P. The King’s Highway. White- 
fish, MT: Kessinger Publishing, 2004; Rollin, Sue, and Jane 
Streetly. Jordan: Blue Guide. London: A and C Black, 1998. 

Mark F. Whitters 
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Kush 

The Kushite kingdom flourished in the northern part 
of present-day Sudan (called Nubia by the Romans) 
and southern Egypt. From their capital at Napata, 
the Kushites controlled the trade between Egypt and 
East Africa and developed into a major military pow¬ 
er. Under the leadership of Piy, Kush forces moved 
into Upper Egypt, conquering Thebes and, in spite 
of strong resistance, Memphis. Under King Shabako 
(r. 721-706 b.c.e.) the Kushites established their own 
dynastic rule over Egypt but retained many of the old 
Egyptian customs, particularly regarding burials, and 
adopted the Egyptian pantheon of gods. The Kush¬ 
ites developed their own written language based on 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, but as this language has yet 
to be deciphered, much remains to be learned about 
Kushite history and customs. 

As the Assyrians conquered the eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean and moved into Egypt, the Kushites were forced to 
retreat southward into the Sudan where they built a new 
capital at Meroe, north of modern Khartoum. Control¬ 
ling the valuable gold mines in the Sudan and acting as 
middlemen in trade between East Africa and the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean, as well as Greece, the Kushites grew 
wealthy. The numerous ruins of temples, tombs, pyra¬ 
mids, and palaces at Meroe and environs are evidence 
of the prosperity and artistic complexity of the Kushite 
kingdom. The Kushites also produced high-grade iron 
for the manufacture of weapons. They may have trans¬ 
mitted their skills in iron smelting and the lost-wax pro¬ 
cess for bronze casting to West Africa, or that knowl¬ 
edge may have emerged independently in that area. 

By 300 C.E. the Kushite kingdom had begun to de¬ 
cline as its trade in iron and other products with Egypt 
diminished. Attacks from the newly emerging kingdom 
at Axum in present-day Ethiopia further weakened it, 
and it finally fell to Axum rule in the fourth century 
C.E. 

See also Egypt, culture and religion; Ethiopia, 

ANCIENT. 

Further reading: Shaw, Ian, ed. The Oxford History of 
Ancient Egypt. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000; 
Torok, Laszlo. The Birth of an Ancient African Kingdom: 
Kush and the Myth of the State in the First Millennium BC. 
Lille, France: Universite Charles-de-Gaulle, 1995; Wildung, 
Paul, ed. Sudan: Ancient Kingdoms of the Nile. Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1997. 


Kushan Empire 

The development and consolidation of the Han dynasty 
in China, particularly in terms of the expansion of pop¬ 
ulation and agriculture, had an impact on the nomadic 
tribes along its northern border. In 135 b.c.e. the Han 
Chinese emperor sent his emissary Zhang Qian (Chang 
Ch’ien) to find the Yuezhi (Yueh-chih) for a joint 
offenssive against the Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu). Zhang 
found the Yuezhi, now calling themselves Kushans, in 
modern-day Afghanistan but failed to persuade them 
to renew their emnity against the Xiongnu. Earlier the 
Xiongnu had been forced to move west, and they in 
turn had displaced a confederacy of settled tribes who 
then came to occupy a wide swath of land across north¬ 
ern India, Bactria, and Gandhara, which are now 
part of Afghanistan. These people were known to the 
Chinese as Yuezhi and to others further west as Indo- 
Scythians. One branch of the Yuezhi was known as the 
Kushans, or Kusana, probably as a result of the connec¬ 
tion with the Chinese province of Gansu (Kansu). The 
Kushans established themselves as the dominant force 
in the north of the Indian subcontinent, parts of Central 
Asia, and Afghanistan during the first three centuries of 
the Common Era. The expansion of the Kushan Empire 
is most usually ascribed to the leader Kanishka. 

The Kushan Empire controlled long stretches of 
the Silk Road and this served to provide rulers with 
considerable revenue and power. Under Kaniska, 
the Kushan Empire was considered an equal of both 
Rome and China. Trade goods passed through Kushan 
territory from both the east and the west, influencing 
Kushans with trends and ideas from around the world. 
It was through Kushan territory that Central Asia re¬ 
ceived early Buddhist ideas and knowledge. The em¬ 
peror Kaniska welcomed ideas from other countries 
and scholars debated Zoroastrianism, Brahmanism, 
and Greek religious concepts. A lasting memorial to 
this is seen in the Gandhara school of art. The Kushan 
culture declined as independent forces in India and, 
particularly, the Sassanid Empire in Iran began to at¬ 
tain more influence. 

See also Buddhist councils; Theravada and Maha- 
yana Buddhism. 

Further reading: Foltz, Richard C. Religions of the Silk 
Road. New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2000; Rosenfield, 
John. Dynastic Arts of the Kushans. Delhi, India: South 
Asia Press, 1993. 
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Laozi (LaoTzu) and Zhuangzi 
(ChuangTzu) 

founders of Daoism 

Confucianism and Daoism (Taoism) are the two most 
influential philosophies in China. Both had their roots 
during the later Zhou (Chou) dynasty in the era of the 
Hundred Schools of Philosophy. The political and 
social environment that inspired the Hundred Schools 
was the breakdown of the Zhou monarchy and the rise 
of powerful states that warred with one another for the 
right to rule China, and the economic progress and social 
changes that had disrupted the traditional social order. 

All philosophers agreed that China had lost its way, 
or dao. Whereas the Confucians were traditionalists 
who interpreted ancient texts to fit their view of po¬ 
litical philosophy and morality, the Daoists were rebels 
against the bonds of a decadent society; they preached 
renunciation of the world and a return to primitive 
simplicity, which was to them the golden age. Whereas 
a fixed date and fairly accurate biography have been 
established for Confucius, nothing is certain about 
later Daoist claims concerning their founder Laozi. 
He purportedly lived in the sixth century b.c.e., hailed 
from the southern state called Zhu (Ch’u), and worked 
as an archivist in the Zhou court. He later decided to 
leave China and was detained at the western border; the 
guards would not let him go until he had written down 
his philosophy. The resulting 5,000-word-long work 
is called the Laozi (Lao Tzu) or Daodejing (Tao-te 


Cbing), which means the “Canon of the Way and vir¬ 
tue” and from which the name Daoism is derived. 

After that he traveled west, reached India, and con¬ 
verted Gautama Buddha, founder of Buddhism, to his 
philosophy. However, Laozi means “old master” in Chi¬ 
nese, indicating that the founder of Daoism did not even 
have a surname, though his followers in later centuries 
gave him one, Li. Whether he existed or not, there were 
hermits and recluses in China during the era of the Hun¬ 
dred Schools, and Daoists were obviously among them. 
This school is also called “Teaching of the Yellow Em¬ 
peror and Laozi” (the Yellow Emperor is the mythi¬ 
cal founder of the Chinese nation) or the “Teachings of 
Laozi and Zhuangzi. ” Zhuangzi means master Zhuang. 
His given name was Zhou, and he lived between around 
369-286 b.c.e. He was a historical figure who was a mi¬ 
nor official for a while but lived as a recluse most of the 
time. Zhuangzi was the second most important figure of 
Daoism and was contemporary of Mencius, the Second 
Sage of Confucianism. He and his followers left a prose 
work named the Zhuangzi (Chuang Tzu). 

The Laozi, or Daodejing, contains a philosophy of 
life and government. It has been read and puzzled over 
by its Chinese readers and in translations by readers the 
world over because it can be approached at different 
levels and yield different interpretations. It is part prose 
and part poetry and both enigmatic and profound. It 
opens thus: 

The Dao [Way] that can be told of 

Is not the eternal Dao; 
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The name that can be named 
Is not the eternal name. 

Nameless, it is the origin of Heaven and Earth 
Namable, it is the mother of all things. 

Refrain from exalting the worthy, 

So that the people will not scheme and contend; 
Refrain from prizing rare possessions, 

So that the people will not steal; 

Refrain from displaying objects of desire, 

So that the people’s hearts will not be disturbed 
Therefore a sage rules his people thus: 

He empties their minds, 

And fills their bellies; 

He weakens their ambitions 
And strengthens their bones. 

In other words, the ideal ruler and government do not 
interfere in the lives of the people and lead them to the 
golden age of primitive simplicity by nonaction. It is 
civilization that has corrupted humanity from its early 
state of innocence. The sage practices nonaction, gives 
up worldly ambitions, and lives a simple life in accord 
with nature. The Laozi also criticized the do-gooders 
(such as Confucians) thus: “He [the ruler] strives al¬ 
ways to keep the people innocent of knowledge and 
desires, and to keep the knowing ones from meddling. 
By doing nothing that interferes with anything, noth¬ 
ing is left unregulated.” 

The Zhuangzi is a book that is full of humor and 
whimsy, which pleads for a kind of spiritual freedom 
for humans so that he or she can rise above individual¬ 
ism and partial understanding. Only then can a person 
achieve full happiness that is beyond change and free¬ 
dom from both life and death. One passage from his 
book illustrates his point. When Zhuangzi’s wife died, his 
friend Huizi (Hui Tzu) came to offer condolences. Find¬ 
ing him singing Huizi was offended and reprimanded 
him for disrespectful behavior. Zhuangzi replied: “You 
misjudge me. When she died I was in despair, as any 
man might be. But soon pondering on what had hap¬ 
pened, I told myself that in death no strange new fate 
befalls us. . . . For not nature only but man’s being has 
its seasons, its sequence of spring and autumn, sum¬ 
mer and winter. If some one is tired and has gone to lie 
down, we do not pursue him with shouting and bawl¬ 
ing. She whom I have lost has lain down to sleep for a 
while ... in the Great Inner Room. To break in upon 
her rest with the noise of lamentation would but show 
that I knew nothing of nature’s Sovereign Faw. That is 
why I ceased to mourn.” 

See also Buddhism in China; Confucian Classics. 


Further reading: De Bary, Wm. T., et al. Sources of Chinese 
Tradition, Vol. 1. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1960; Waley, Arthur. Three Ways of Thought in Ancient 
China. Garden City, NJ: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1956. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

late barbarians 

Fate barbarians invaded present-day Europe, contribut¬ 
ing politically, culturally, and militarily to the collapse 
of the Western Roman Empire by establishing their own 
kingdoms. The Huns, Alans, and Goths from the Asiatic 
steppes were the first wave of land invaders to make in¬ 
roads into the waning Roman Empire in the fourth and 
fifth centuries c.e., while the Vandals, Sueve, and Burgun¬ 
dians pressured the Roman Empire from the west. The 
Franks, Alamans, and Bavarians invaded during the fifth 
and sixth centuries. The Lombards and Avars were the last 
of the land invaders in the sixth and seventh centuries. The 
maritime invaders included Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. 

THE HUNS 

The skillful mounted archers known as the Huns, who 
derived from present-day Mongolia, were an amalgam 
of multiracial, pastoralist nomads. Their invasion into 
southeastern Europe in 371 c.e. set off a domino effect 
of invasions from various tribes and geographical direc¬ 
tions that permanently changed the economic and politi¬ 
cal landscape of Europe. The Huns vanquished the Alans 
(Alani) who had settled in Pannonia, between the Don 
and Volga Rivers, and the Ostrogoths, who occupied the 
area between the Dniester and the Don Rivers. They also 
defeated the Goths in present-day Romania in 376. 

The Huns allied briefly with Roman general Flavius 
Aetius (c. 406-454) who had been a Hunnish hostage 
under King Rua (Rugila) in present-day Hungary. The 
Roman-Hun alliance ended when Rua died in 434 and 
his nephews Bleda and Attila, sons of his brother Mund- 
zuk, succeeded to the throne. Attila had Bleda murdered 
in 441 while the Huns reached the Danube River on the 
northern boundary of the Roman Empire and invaded 
Thrace. A peace treaty with Rome granted them an enor¬ 
mous tribute, but when a payment was missed Attila 
waged war on the Romans on the Danubian border in 
441. The Huns then moved into Italy and Greece. Aetius 
and his allies defeated Attila on June 20, 451 at Chalons- 
en-Champagne at the Battle of Catalaunian Fields. Attila 
died in 453, and his sons divided his empire and began 
to fight their own people. In 455 the Huns were finally 
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routed at the Battle of Pannonia by an alliance of tribes 
including the Ostrogoths. The Huns were prevented from 
moving into the Eastern Roman Empire; consequently, 
they vanished as a tribe. 

THE GOTHS 

The Goths were originally a group of Teutonic tribes 
from Scandinavia who had settled between the Vistula 
and Oder Rivers in present-day Poland. The Roman 
Empire and the Goths met under the rule of Gordian III 
(238-244 c.e.). The Goths invaded Thrace in 238 c.e. 
The Romans concluded an alliance ( foedus) with them 
in 332 that remained in effect until 350 when Gothic 
king Ermeric extended his territory from the Gulf of 
Bothnia to the Black Sea. Around 369 divisive internal 
issues caused a permanent split between the Goths, cre¬ 
ating the Teuringi, meaning “forest people,” who even¬ 
tually became known as the Visigoths (western Goths), 
and the Greutingi, meaning “shore people,” and known 
as the Ostrogoths (eastern Goths). Little animosity per¬ 
sisted among the split Gothic tribes; groups would pass 
from one tribe to the other. 

THE VISIGOTHS 

The Visigoths first gained power under Emperor Theo¬ 
dosius I (346-395), who used them to help defend the 
frontier in Moesia, present-day Bulgaria. Under elected 
king Alaric (c. 370-410) they left Moeisa, became Ari- 
an, and plundered cities in the present-day Balkans and 
Italy until an pact was made with the eastern emperor 
in 397. Alaric’s forces grew in strength until ultimately 
Alaric besieged Rome in 408 and 409 and received a 
huge ransom. Alaric proclaimed the usurper Priscus 
Attalus as his puppet Western Roman emperor. In 410 
Alaric occupied Rome, an act that contributed to the 
final collapse of the Roman Empire. 

THE BURGUNDIANS 

The Burgundians, who had settled in present-day Po¬ 
land, moved westward around 260 c.e. to the present- 
day Koblenz area. They founded their own nation, were 
crushed by the Huns, later established a foedus (alli¬ 
ance) with Rome, and rooted themselves in present-day 
Geneva. The Franks eventually vanquished the Burgun¬ 
dians, who converted to Catholicism by 533 and sub¬ 
mitted to the Merovingian dynasty in 534, under whom 
they thrived. 

THE FRANKS 

The Franks were originally an alliance of numerous Ger¬ 
man tribes that included the Allemani, Franks, and Sax¬ 


ons. The Franks moved into present-day Belgium by 357 
c.e., converted to Christianity in 360, and were soundly 
defeated by the Romans at the Battle of Argentoratum. 
In 486 the Franks defeated the Romans in present-day 
France. Around 496 the Allemani component of the 
Franks were defeated, and they became members of the 
Ostrogoth tribe then ruled by Theodoric. 

THE VANDALS 

The Vandals first raided the Roman Empire around 
275 c.e. As they fled from the Huns they settled in 
Gaul and then Spain from 409 to 411. They moved to 
North Africa ultimately conquering Algeria and Mo¬ 
rocco. The Vandals destroyed Hippo and finally set¬ 
tled in Carthage in 439, raided Sicily and Italy, then 
sacked Rome in 455. The Western Roman Empire, 
suffering from population decline, decaying cities, and 
a poor economy, finally collapsed in 476. 

Their vicious methods made their name synony¬ 
mous with wanton destruction. Byzantine emperor 
Justinian I conquered the Vandals in 533. 

THE SUEVI 

The Suevi were a Germanic tribe that resided in present- 
day Czech Republic. They were pressured by the Huns 
to relocate, and in 407 c.e. they crossed the Rhine, even¬ 
tually settling in Galicia, present-day Spain. They were 
vanquished by the Visigoths in 456 and disappeared 
from the written record. 

THE LOMBARDS 

The Lombards were from present-day northwest Ger¬ 
many. They migrated south and by the sixth century 
C.E. moved into present-day northern Italy. The Franks 
besieged the Lombards in 773. Emperor Charlemagne 
(742-814) intervened and captured Lombard king 
Desiderius in 767, effectively ending Lombard rule in 
Italy. 

THE AVARS 

The Avars were mounted nomads from Central Asia 
who settled on the present-day Hungarian plain. An 
80,000-strong expedition of Avars, Huns, Gepids, 
and Bulgars laid siege to Constantinople in 626 
c.e., but the attempt was unsuccessful. The Avars suc¬ 
cessfully pushed the Croats and the Serbs southward 
and fought the Merovingians in present-day France. 
However, Charlemagne destroyed their capital in 796. 
Shortly thereafter the Avars disappeared as a tribe be¬ 
cause they incorporated themselves into the Carolin- 
gian dynasty. 
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THE ANGLES AND SAXONS 

The Angles and Saxons derived from the present-day 
Netherlands, western Germany, and southern Den¬ 
mark. Their maritime movements resulted in their set¬ 
tling in present-day England in the fifth century c.E. 
after the Romans withdrew their legions from Britain. 
They conquered Celtic Britain and made the people 
subjects. The Angles and Saxons founded numerous 
kingdoms of which Northumbria, Wessex, and Mer¬ 
cia were the most prominent. The Anglo-Saxons es¬ 
tablished a strong culture but were vanquished by the 
Norman invasion of William the Conqueror in 1066. 
The Jutes, from present-day Jutland in Denmark, were 
one of three Teutonic tribes to invade present-day Eng¬ 
land in the fifth century c.E. They settled on the Isle of 
Wight and in Kent. 

The major effect derived from the late barbarians 
was the push toward the ultimate destruction of the Ro¬ 
man Empire. Their subsequent empires and kingdoms 
became the forerunners to the modern nation-states. 

See also Rome: decline and fall. 

Further reading: Bury, John B. The Late Roman Empire. Lon¬ 
don: Norton, 2000; Gordon, Colin D. The Age of Attila: Fifth 
Century Byzantium and the Barbarians. New York: Barnes 
and Noble, 1993; Musset, Lucien. The Germanic Invasions: 
The Making of Europe, 400-600A.D. New York: Barnes 
and Noble, 1993; Thompson, E. A. The Huns. Oxford: Clar¬ 
endon Press, 1948; Villari, Pasquale. Barbarian Invasions 
of Italy. New York, Scribner, 1902; Williams, Stephen, and 
Gerard Friell. Theodosius: The Empire at Bay. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1995. 

Annette Richardson 

Latin Church 

The Latin Church must be defined in relation to the 
Greek Church. The fact that the former came to mean 
Roman Catholic (as opposed to Greek Orthodox for 
the latter) was a function of the politics of the later part 
of the first millennium c.E. At first the Latin Church 
was simply an extension of the missionary efforts of 
Jews and Gentiles who believed that Jesus (Christ) 
of Nazareth was the messiah, the one promised in 
the Jewish scriptures who would fulfill the covenant of 
Israel. As the missionaries moved to the heart of the 
Mediterranean world, Rome, they conveyed their mes¬ 
sage using the Greek language and thought. From the 
beginning the Christian communities in the Diaspora 


Jewish world wrestled with its message using logic and 
philosophy to explain its message, not just the appeal 
and initiation experiences typical of a mystery cult. 
In addition, early Christianity brought to Rome and 
points further west the Greek sense of visual art and self- 
discipline that later developed into fondness for icons 
and monastic life, more typical of the Greek Church. 

At first, the term catholic was used to describe the 
common culture of the Christian Church, whether in the 
East or West. Ignatius of Antioch used the term c. 110 
c.E. (kata meaning “according to,” and holos mean¬ 
ing “the whole”) as a prepositional phrase describing 
the local church resisting division, but within another 
100 years, Clement of Alexandria used the term to 
speak of the “universal” church that did not commune 
with the heretical groups. By the time of the Council of 
Constantinople (381 c.E.), the term was used in the 
creed as one of the four main characteristics of the true 
church: it was “one, holy, catholic, and apostolic.” 

The Latin Church increasingly used catholic to de¬ 
fine its traditions and doctrines, while the Greek Church 
embraced another common term, orthodox (“right 
opinion”), to describe itself. The Council of Chalcedon 
(451) named Rome and Constantinople as the leading 
centers of the Christian Church, and in the following 
centuries these two cities represented the diverging Lat¬ 
in and Greek Churches. When various ravaging tribes 
overran Rome in the fifth century, Constantinople be¬ 
came increasingly the center of classical civilization, a 
fact that caused many Latin Christians to complain bit¬ 
terly when Greeks did not come to their aid. By the time 
of Justinian I Latin had faded as an official language of 
the Eastern empire, thus increasing the cultural distance 
between the two churches. 

The pope and political patrons such as the Franks 
dominated the Latin Church, while the Greek Church 
gave prominence to the “ecumenical patriarch” (who 
was given less authority than the pope) and his more 
dominant political patron, the Byzantine emperor. Cen¬ 
tralization of authority became far more pronounced in 
the Latin Church, and with this came standardization 
of doctrinal development. 

See also Christianity, early; Ephesus and Chalcedon, 
Councils of. 

Further reading: Brown, Peter. The World of Late Antiquity: 
AD 150-750. History of European Civilization Library. Lon¬ 
don: Thames and Hudson, 1971; Osborn, Eric. Clement of 
Alexandria. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2005. 
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Legalism 

Legalism in Chinese is called fajia ( fa-cbia ), meaning 
“school of law.” It is not strictly a philosophy but a set 
of amoral and cynical rules aimed at total control and 
regimentation of society in the interest of a powerful 
state that is successful in war. It developed late in the 
Warring States era (403-222 b.c.e.), during the Qin 
(Ch’in) dynasty, and is credited as the reason for its 
successful drive to unify China. 

The first Legalist leader was Gungsun Yang (Kung- 
sun Yang), better known as Shang Yang or Lord Shang 
(d. 330 b.c.e. ). He wrote the Book of Lord Shang , 
which emphasized government by law, giving the school 
its name. Lord Shang became chief minister of the state 
of Qin. He opposed the feudal order as anachronistic 
and replaced it with a centralized government in which 
military and civil officers were promoted by merit. Ag¬ 
riculture and war were promoted and glorified because 
these activities made a state rich and strong, whereas 
music, literature, and history were condemned as use¬ 
less and poisons to the mind. Man-made laws, not di¬ 
vine or moral laws, were all encompassing, severely 
punishing people for disobedience and richly rewarding 
those who served the state well; no one was exempt. 
When the system was completely in place, the state was 
supposed to run flawlessly and the ruler was supposed 
to be able to enjoy life in the palace untroubled. 

Two other Legalist leaders were Han Fei (d. 233 
b.c.e.) and Li Si (Li Ssu, d. 208 b.c.e.). Both studied un¬ 
der the heterodox Confucian philosopher Xunzi (Hsun 
Tzu) and went on to serve the Qin state. Han Fei wrote 
a book named after himself, and like Lord Shang’s book, 
it was a guide for operating a Legalist-style government 
that emphasized authority, administrative techniques, 
and the law. Han Fei fell from power at the hands of his 
schoolmate and rival Li Si and was forced to take poison 
in prison. Li became chief minister of Qin and guided its 
final push to supreme power under the first emperor. He 
too died in prison at the hands of his political enemy; two 
years later the Qin empire fell, and the discredited and 
hated Legalist school would be discarded for all time. 

Legalism emphasized the use of ruthless power to 
create an all-powerful state run on impartial and strict 
laws that could self-perpetuate endlessly. Rewards and 
punishments were manipulated so that people would 
serve the interests of the state. Everything was regu¬ 
lated, including thought, hence chief minister Li Si ad¬ 
vocated and carried out the burning of books and the 
killing of hundreds of Confucian scholars after the Qin 
unification. Lord Shang, Han Fei, and Li Si developed 


and implemented Legalist ideas and techniques, which 
enabled Qin to defeat its rivals, unify China, and briefly 
impose its totalitarian rule. 

See also Confucian Classics; Confucius; Hundred 
Schools of Philosophy. 

Further reading: Bodde, Derk. China’s First Unifier, a Study 
of the Ch’in Dynasty as Seen in the Life of Li Ssu (280?- 
208 B.C.). Reprint, Hong Kong: Hong Kong University 
Press, 1967; Dubs, Homer H. The Works of Hsuntze. Lon¬ 
don: Arthur Probsthain, 1928; Duyvendak, Jan Julius. The 
Book of Lord Shang, a Classic of the Chinese School of Law. 
London: Arthur Probsthain, 1963; Li, Yu-ning, ed. Shang 
Yang’s Reforms and State Control in China. White Plains, 
NY: M. E. Sharpe, 1977. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

legionaries 

Legionaries were the soldiers of the Roman Republic 
and Empire, who collectively formed groups of between 
1,000 and 6,000 men called legions. Legionaries are 
widely regarded as some of the most efficient and effec¬ 
tive military personnel of the ancient world. Legionar¬ 
ies achieved astonishing victories over the Greeks, the 
Carthaginians, and dozens of barbarian tribes, often in 
the face of far more numerous armies. 

Five distinct types of legionaries served in the Ro¬ 
man legions: light infantry, cavalry, and three kinds of 
heavy infantry. Members of the light infantry, or velites, 
were armed with a short sword called a gladius, a bun¬ 
dle of light javelins, and a small round shield that of¬ 
fered limited protection. Velites tended to be recruited 
from poor citizens who could not afford more elaborate 
weapons and armor. They were not organized into rigid 
units; they served instead in a flexible support role to 
assist the other types of legionaries 

The cavalry, or equites, were the most elite and pres¬ 
tigious unit in a Roman legion and tended to number 
approximately 300 legionaries, regardless of the size of 
the rest of the legion. They were armed with a compara¬ 
tively long sword called a spartha, several javelins, body 
armor, a helmet, and a round shield. 

Most equites were wealthy citizens who could afford 
the expense of their equipment and horses. Their main 
role in battle was to charge at enemy soldiers, particular¬ 
ly when the foes were retreating. Many wealthy Roman 
citizens became equites in order to provide a foundation 
for later political careers. 
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Heavy infantry tended to be drawn from wealthy citi¬ 
zens and were divided into three classes based on age. The 
youngest heavy legionaries, those in their late teens and 
early 20s, formed the bastati, which made up the legion’s 
front line. The second line of heavy infantry was made up 
of men in their late 20s and early 30s, who were known 
as principes, or men in the “prime of their lives.” They 
were armed with a gladius, two heavy javelins, heavy 
body armor, and a large semicylindrical shield called the 
scutum. Finally, the third line of heavy infantry was made 
up of older and very experienced legionaries, the triarii. 
Triarii were generally equipped with the heaviest armor 
and carried a long and heavy spear instead of javelins. 
The primary role of all heavy infantry was to directly en¬ 
gage enemy troops and fight to the death. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries b.c.e. heavy legion¬ 
aries fought in units called maniples , which were com¬ 
manded by centurions. The maniples were arranged in 
a checkerboard formation so that the maniples in the 
second line, the principes , would cover the gaps in the 
front line of bastati. Maniples of triarii, in turn, covered 
the gaps in between the maniples of principes. 

When marching across a battlefield to engage their 
enemies, Roman heavy legionaries would first throw their 
javelins to disrupt the enemy’s front lines. Following this, 
they used their shields to protect themselves and punch 
at their enemies in face-to-face combat while stabbing 
with their short swords. Their goal was to open a hole 
in the enemy front lines, break the enemy formations, 
and convince the enemy to flee in panic. Velites would 
assist by throwing more javelins at the enemy to further 
disrupt their lines. Finally, when the enemy broke, the 
Roman equites would chase them down and try to inflict 
additional casualties. The expense of maintaining a large 
number of elite soldiers was enormous. As a result, the 
legionaries disappeared as a class of soldier in the fifth 
century c.E. when the political and economic infrastruc¬ 
ture needed to support them collapsed. 

See also Roman Empire. 

Further reading: Anglim, Simon, et al. Fighting Techniques of 
the Ancient World: 3000 BC-AD 500. New York: Thomas 
Dunne Books, 2002; Elton, Hugh. Warfare in Roman Europe 
AD 350-425. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996; Golds¬ 
worthy, Adrian. Roman Warfare. Oxford: Cassell, 2000; 
Keegan, John. A History of Warfare. Toronto, Canada: Ran¬ 
dom House, 1994; Keppie, Lawrence. The Making of the 
Roman Army: From Republic to Empire. Oklahoma City: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1984. 
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Leonidas 

(d. 480 b.c.e.) king and general 

When news came to Sparta that the Persians were ad¬ 
vancing for the second time in 10 years into the Greek 
heartland, only King Leonidas and his hand-picked 
band of 300 were dispatched to stop them. It was the 
feast of Carnea, and the Spartans were not inclined to 
go against their latent isolationist tendencies by com¬ 
mitting more resources. Leonidas picked up some Greek 
recruits along the way, forced some 1,100 Boeotians to 
join him, and then marched to the strategic pass called 
Thermopylae. Here some 7,000 troops eventually were 
dismissed when the Persians outflanked them. Leonidas 
refused retreat and held out at the pass for almost three 
days, probably in August 480 b.c.e. 

The main historian for this battle is Herodotus, 
who leaves out many conflicting details known from 
other contemporary writers and modern archaeologists. 
Other routes would have allowed the Persians to ad¬ 
vance, but for some reason they chose Thermopylae as 
their main attack. Perhaps the Persian generals expect¬ 
ed that the Greeks would melt away in intimidation, for 
they waited three days before attacking Thermopylae. 
For the first two days Leonidas and his men brilliantly de¬ 
fend the pass. On the third day of fighting the locals give 
the Persians advice about an alternative and unguarded 
trail through the highlands overlooking the pass. After 
an all-night march by the elite Persian force called the 
Immortals, Leonidas and his troops faced a rear attack 
along with a frontal assault by the vastly superior Persian 
regulars. Despite fierce Spartan resistance that killed two 
Persian princes, Leonidas and his 300 were slaughtered 
to the last man. Most of their collaborators and allies 
also were cut down, with the exception of a few Thebans 
who are said to have surrendered. 

The passage of time only increased Leonidas’s repu¬ 
tation. The Persians mutilated Leonidas’s body, but 40 
years later, the Spartans claimed to have recovered the 
corpse. In a ceremonial reburial a fifth-century b.c.e. 
hero shrine was established for Leonidas in Sparta. 
Somewhere on the battlefield a monument was erected 
that announced to future generations the glory of Leon¬ 
idas and his 300: “Stranger, tell the Spartans that we 
lie here, being obedient to their words. ” A famous lyric 
poem reads: “Renowned was their fortune and fair their 
fate. Their tomb is an altar; instead of laments they have 
remembrance, instead of pity, praise. Their shroud is 
such as neither decay nor the victory of time will touch, 
for they were brave men and their graveyard took the 
glory of Greece for its inmate. To this Leonidas the king 
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of Sparta bears witness who has left a great memorial 
of valor and eternal glory.” Ultimately Leonidas’s gal¬ 
lant action paid off. He probably believed that he could 
hold out with his small group, given his initial success 
at Thermopylae. The stealthy movements of the Persian 
Immortals took him by complete surprise. However, the 
detainment of the Persians for two days probably made 
the engagement of Battle of Artemisium necessary, a 
naval clash that the Greeks won. Leonidas had given 
Athens the time to evacuate and so the Greek navy pre¬ 
vailed. 

See also Greek city-states; Persian invasions; 
Xerxes I. 

Further reading: Bury, John, and Russel Meiggs. History of 
Greece. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1980; Davis, Wil¬ 
liam Stearns. Victor of Salamis. Whitefish, MT: Kessinger 
Publishing, 2005. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Leo the Great 

(c. 400-461 c.e.) pope and theologian 

Leo I, elected pope in 440 c.e., is one of two popes to 
have earned the epithet “great,” the other being Greg¬ 
ory the Great. Little is known of his early life. He first 
appears with certainty in the historical record as holding 
the important position of archdeacon under Pope Celes- 
tine (422-432). When the controversy between Cyril of 
Alexandria and Nestorius erupted in 429-431, it was 
Leo who, on behalf of Pope Celestine, recruited John Cas- 
sian to write against the errors of Nestorius. Cassian in 
turn later honored Leo, calling him “the ornament of the 
Roman church and of the divine ministry.” We also have 
Leo’s own testimony that Cyril of Alexandria wrote to 
him in 431 in order to gain his support in a controversy 
concerning Juvenal’s attempt to promote the patriarch¬ 
ate of Jerusalem. Under Pope Sixtus III (432-440) Leo 
continued his service as archdeacon, supporting the pope 
in his efforts against the Pelagian, Julian of Eclanum. 
While away in Gaul on a diplomatic mission in 440, Leo 
learned of his election to succeed Sixtus III and returned 
to Rome for his coronation. He possessed a very strong 
conviction that each pope was the direct successor to 
Peter—and acted as Peter for the sake of the church. This 
keen conviction of his own role as Peter for the church 
marked all that he did in the 21 years of his reign. 

Leo can be credited with three primary accomplish¬ 
ments. First, he was an effective teacher of the Chris¬ 


tian faith. Leo’s short homilies (96 in all) reveal both 
his oratorical skill and his theological insight. He was 
not a speculative theologian like Augustine of Hippo, 
but he had a remarkable ability to synthesize eloquently 
the essentials of the Christian faith. His homilies are 
largely on the feasts of the church year, and they weave 
together the profound truths of Christian doctrine with 
a practical orientation to living the Christian life day to 
day. Leo also carried a particular burden for the poor; 
his preaching is marked with a consistent plea for alms 
and for works of charity. 

Leo’s second noteworthy accomplishment is as pas¬ 
tor of the Western Latin Church. His letters show 
how active he was in handling disputes, appointing 
bishops, and offering pastoral wisdom for many crises 
of his day. Perhaps his most famous intervention oc¬ 
curred in 452, when he traveled from Rome to Man¬ 
tua to confront Attila the Hun who was ravaging all of 
northern Italy. Somehow Leo persuaded Attila to stop 
his approach toward Rome and withdraw. A few years 
later, in 455 he confronted the Vandal leader, Gaiseric, 
outside Rome’s city walls, and persuaded him to limit 
his destruction of the city. 

Leo is best known, however, for the role he played 
in shaping the doctrine of Christ. He was a key player 
in what is known as the Christological controversy of 
the fifth century. In the midst of a debate in 448 be¬ 
tween Flavian and the monk Eutyches, Leo composed 
a doctrinal letter (known as his Tome) on the two na¬ 
tures of Christ. Initially rejected, Leo’s Tome played a 
crucial role in the Council of Chalcedon in 451. Leo is 
rightly credited with helping to forge the doctrine of the 
Incarnation for both the Western Latin and the Eastern 
Greek Church. He died in 461. Because of his many ac¬ 
complishments—theological, pastoral, and societal—he 
earned the title “great” and was declared a Doctor of the 
Western Church by Pope Benedict XIV in 1754. 

See also Ephesus and Chalcedon, Councils of. 

Further reading: Bettenson, Henry, trans. Late Christian 
Fathers: Selected Writings. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1970; Jalland, Trevor. The Life and Times of St. Leo the 
Great. London: SPCK, 1941. 

Daniel A. Keating 

libraries, ancient 

The preconditions for a society to have a library are 
a writing script, a level of literacy, schools that foster 
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literary skills, an educated and resourceful educated 
class, an interest in reading, and a publishing industry. 
These conditions favored societies in the Near East and 
Greece in ancient times, though by the beginning of the 
Common Era libraries were not unknown in imperial 
China. The most successful early libraries offered the 
greatest public accessibility. 

The seeds of libraries are found in the archives of 
ancient monarchies and governments. As soon as writ¬ 
ing developed it was used by rulers for administration 
and record keeping. The tablets of Ebla (near Alep¬ 
po, Syria) provide an early example. Here excavators 
found approximately 2,000 clay tablets dating back to 
2300 b.c.e., recording information about food, cloth¬ 
ing, and raw materials, apparently used as a palace 
archives. A similar cache was found at Ras Shamra, 
Syria, reflecting the 13th-century b.c.e. city Ugarit. 
Here the writings are of a somewhat more intellec¬ 
tual nature: diplomatic correspondence, laws, history, 
a little poetry and incantations, and even a Sumerian- 
Ugaritic dictionary. These early collections were stor¬ 
age places for administrative information. 

Pleasure reading and general reader access were not 
high priorities. The palace repository of Ashurbanipal 
(c. 650 b.c.e.) in Nineveh provides more of an ancient 
parallel for our topic. The collection included 1,500 ti¬ 
tles in cuneiform texts. The finding of the Epic of Gil- 
gamesh suggests that the readers here were not merely 
interested in governing more efficiently, though the vast 
majority of texts are resources for Ashurbanipal’s pal¬ 
ace bureaucrats. 

PRIVATE AND SPECIALIZED 

In the ancient Greek world there is a long history of 
literacy, books, and education. However, libraries were 
at first decidedly private and specialized. In the fourth 
century b.c.e. Aristotle’s personal collection of books 
was famous, and his Peripatetic school continued in his 
footsteps. Also, scholars recently discovered a catalog 
of books that indicates what an ancient library should 
offer: Homer, Hesiod, the tragedies, even cookbooks. 
The prevailing attitude, though, was that book collec¬ 
tions were for eccentric intellectuals. The foundation of 
a publicly used library goes back to the followers of Ar¬ 
istotle who migrated to Alexandria when Aristotle’s 
student, Alexander the Great, died. 

Perhaps they persuaded the Diadochi monarchs, 
the Ptolemies, to establish a library like Aristotle’s but 
to make it available to all as a public resource. Or per¬ 
haps the Ptolemies, being Hellenized, simply wanted to 
subsidize Greek scholarship in Egypt. Thus, the library 


soon was associated with a circle of Greek thinkers 
called the “Mouseion” (the gathering place of the Muse 
inspired). 

Demetrios Phaleron (345-283 b.c.e.) and a string 
of other Homeric scholars were Alexandria’s first chief 
librarians. The first critical edition of the Homeric ep¬ 
ics was produced, as well as the first Jewish Bible in 
Greek. Other library savants probably included Calli¬ 
machus, Plotinus, and Philo the Jew. It is also likely 
that religious figures such as Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, the Gnostics, and proponents of Neopla¬ 
tonism were patrons in later centuries. Alexandria’s 
holdings were vast, consisting of at least 500,000 rolls 
(scrolls), or the equivalent of 100,000 books. The com¬ 
plex had 10 buildings, connected by colonnades and 
adjoining areas for reading and discussion. The library 
survived until the days of the Muslim caliphate. One of 
the main rivals for Alexandria was Pergamum, a beauti¬ 
ful city in Asia Minor. Around the year 200 b.c.e. King 
Eumenes II or Attalus I founded a library to compete 
with Ptolemy’s. The Egyptians were so threatened that 
they banned the export of papyrus, a raw material for 
book production, which only stimulated the produc¬ 
tion of parchment as a substitute. The library eventu¬ 
ally contained around 200,000 scrolls. Other ancient 
libraries were also found in such Mediterranean areas 
as Rhodes, Cos, Pella, and Antioch. 

The Roman Empire boasted a library institution 
that linked Greek traditions to the modern world. 
When Aemilius Paullus defeated Perseus of Macedon in 
168 b.c.e., he ransacked the royal library and brought 
back its books. He wanted to educate his sons in Greek 
culture, just like the Alexandrians. As Rome’s thirst for 
Greek learning increased, so did its desire for Greek 
tutors, books, and libraries. Evidence for first-century 
c.e. Roman libraries is abundant. Cicero and Plutarch 
speak much about the procurement of books, the acces¬ 
sibility of books through lending and copying policies, 
the storage and organization of books, and the reading 
of books. From the satires of Trimalchio, Seneca, and 
Lucian, we learn that rich Romans would use their li¬ 
braries as a mask for their stupidity. They would make 
a display of their wealth and “high culture” by found¬ 
ing “public libraries.” 

In the time of Augustus Caesar the state started 
to take a role in making books available to the pub¬ 
lic. Emperors started to provide library benefits. Julius 
Caesar made the first plan of a library, though he did 
not live to see its implementation. 

There is evidence for libraries erected in honor 
of Emperors Vespasian, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, 
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Caracalla, and Diocletian. By one count there were 
more than 28 libraries in Rome alone. Constantine 
the Great pillaged books from Rome in order to start 
in Constantinople a collection of 7,000 books. New 
Rome eventually had 120,000 books. 

Roman libraries offered more amenities than their 
Hellenistic forebears. Romans provided reading rooms 
and easy access to the stacks of books. Ancient library 
planners advised that the structure should face east to 
catch the sun, should have green marble floors to reduce 
strain on the eyes, and be decorated with gilded ceilings 
to increase good light. The still-standing library of Celsus 
in Ephesus shows that the facade would have busts of fa¬ 
mous authors, and the central niche of the reading rooms 
might be graced with a statue of the library’s benefactor. 
Rules for lending and hours of service have been found 
inscribed in stone: “No book shall be taken out, for we 
have sworn. . . . Open from dawn to midday.” 

Three other libraries are worth noting. Origen’s 
third-century c.e. library in Caesarea was used by Je¬ 
rome and Eusebius. Edessa and Nisibis were intellec¬ 
tual centers of Syriac culture and church, and by 
485 c.e. Nisibis had an extensive collection of Greek 
scientific and philosophy books that later made their 
way into the libraries of the Abbasid Muslims. Justin¬ 
ian I’s sixth-century c.e. library in Constantinople was 
a resource for his famous Code of Justinian. 

The decline of libraries has sometimes been associ¬ 
ated with the establishment of Christianity and its alleged 
disdain for the classics and Hellenistic culture. There are 
stories of anti-intellectual religious mobs burning down 
libraries, but there are also examples of Christian sup¬ 
port for learning (such as the Cappadocians, Basil the 
Great, and Jerome). In fact, the transmission of classical 
writings to the Renaissance was due to monastic libraries 
of the Middle Ages. Probably it is more accurate to say 
that the worst enemies of libraries were the forces of na¬ 
ture: the worm and fire. And unfortunately, the decline of 
Rome led to a decline in the economy and in education. 

See also Assyria; Benedict; Christian Dualism 
(Gnosticism); Christianity, early; Damascus and Aleppo; 
Greek city-states. 

Further reading: Casson, Lionel. Libraries in the Ancient 
World. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2001; Ellens, 
J. Harold. The Ancient Library of Alexandria and Early 
Christian Theological Development, Occasional Papers, No. 
27. Claremont: Institute for Antiquity and Christianity of 
Claremont Graduate School, 1993. 
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Libya 

The first Phoenician colonies were established on 
North African shores around 1000 b.c.e. The original 
people of North Africa, surviving to this day in the form 
of various Berber tribes, strongly defended their territory 
and freedoms from outside domination. The geography 
of North Africa made it easy to mount attacks on settled 
territory. Vast tribal armies could be hidden in the Saha¬ 
ra to the south. Despite geographic challenges to settle¬ 
ment, there were also irresistible agricultural riches that 
could be gathered from the coastal plains and valleys of 
North Africa. The history of the Roman Empire and the 
Roman army would have been very different were it not 
for the breadbasket of Rome that was ancient Libya and 
North Africa. It provided the “bread and circuses,” grain 
and olives, and wild beasts to the population of imperial 
Rome and other imperial cities. 

The Romans defined ancient Libya as all the lands of 
North Africa to the west of Egypt. Two thousand years 
ago the climate of the region was very different. The Sa¬ 
hara did not extend as far north, and there were more 
regular rains. Barbary elephants, lions, and apes roamed 
the forests. The tribes of Libya were not random, disor¬ 
ganized bands of warriors. Most settlement, however, oc¬ 
curred on the coasts where grain and other goods could 
be easily transported throughout the Mediterranean. 

The Romans defeated Carthage in the Battle of 
Zama in 202 b.c.e., ushering in a new era of Roman 
colonization of the region. Augustus Caesar for ex¬ 
ample, granted rich farming territory in North Africa 
to retired army soldiers and officers. Granting land to 
veterans also gave them an incentive to defend the em¬ 
pire. A vast system of mud walls and forts were erected 
throughout North Africa on the edge of the desert to 
defend settlers, and hundreds of new Roman cities and 
villages were established in the coastal plains of Tunisia 
and Libya. In cases where it was too difficult to defend 
Roman territory, regions were given over to local client 
kings, and pacts of peace were signed. Soon many Afri¬ 
cans would become integrated into the Roman system. 
Several Roman emperors, including the formidable Sep- 
timius Severus were from North Africa. Other famous 
Roman North Africans included Apuleius, writer of the 
first classical novel, The Golden Ass, and Augustine 
of Hippo, the intellectual father of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Byzantines revived Roman North Africa 
in 533 c.e. after the invasion of the Vandals in 429. 
Sparked by the revolutionary message of Islam, the Ar¬ 
abs began their rapid invasion of North Africa around 
641. Yet the Arabs, like the Romans before them, faced 
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fierce resistance from the native Berbers. According to 
legend, the famed Berber queen al-Kahina only surren¬ 
dered after burning the forests and laying waste to the 
land. Indeed, centuries after the Arab invasion, cycles 
of conflict between the Berbers and Arabs, especially in 
modern Algeria, continue to this day. 

Further reading: Apuleius. The Golden Ass. Translated by 
Robert Graves. New York: Penguin Classics, 1950; Gibbon, 
Edward. The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. New 
York: Penguin, 1985; MacKendrick, Paul. The North Afri¬ 
can Stones Speak. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1980; Raven, Susan. Rome in Africa. New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1993. 
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Linear A and B 

Linear B is the oldest known form of Greek writing ex¬ 
tant today. It is a syllabic script that was used to rep¬ 
resent Greek sounds. Adapted from Cretan Linear A, 
it was probably developed for a language other than 
Greek. The Minoans and Mycenae used Linear B in 
their palaces at least 400 years before the Greek Dark 
Ages. It is quite different from the Greek alphabet, 
which was based on a North Semitic script and devel¬ 
oped after the Greek Dark Ages. Archaeologists became 
aware of the existence of Linear B in 1878, when a clay 
tablet was found at Knossos. 

By 1895 archaeologist Sir Arthur Evans (1851-1941) 
suspected that it was Greek after examining signs found 
on seals. Evans published his work in a volume enti¬ 
tled B Cretan Pictographs and Prae-Phoenician Script 
(1895). In 1900 Evans conducted an archaeological dig 
at Knossos where he discovered an archive of clay tab¬ 
lets in Linear B, thought to be the archive of the palace 
of King Minos. Despite years of effort Evans was unable 
to decipher the Linear B script. However, he was able to 
conclude that frequently repeated short line markers in 
Linear B were word markers. The hieroglyphic script of 
Linear A has yet to be deciphered. Evans noticed that 
there were parallels between the Cypriot script, which 
had been deciphered, and Linear B. In 1939 another ar¬ 
chive of tablets in Linear B were discovered at Pylos in 
Greece. 

Linear B was believed to be Minoan until 1952, 
when British amateur archaeologist Michael Ventris 
(1922-56) deciphered it. At first Ventris did not believe 
that the language represented by the script was Greek, 


despite the fact that many of the deciphered words were 
archaic forms of Greek. In 1951 Ventris approached 
John Chadwick, an expert in early Greek, for help. To¬ 
gether they were able to show definitively that Linear 
B was Greek. Most of the material in Linear B records 
lists of people, goods, and animals. The occasional use 
of ideograms such as “tripod” and “horse” provided 
an important clue for deciphering Linear B. Further 
study has shown that it has features closely related to 
the Classical Arcadian and Cypriot dialects. 

See also hieroglyphics. 

Further reading: Chadwick, John. The Decipherment of 
Linear B. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992; 
Horrocks, Geoffrey. Greek: A History of the Language and 
Its Speakers. New York: Addison Wesley Longman, 1997; 
Palmer, Leonard Robert. The Greek Language. Norman: Uni¬ 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1996;-. The Interpretation 

of Mycenaean Greek Texts. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963; 
Renfrew, Colin. Archaeology and Language: The Puzzle of the 
Indo-European Origins. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987. 

Andrew J. Waskey 

Liu Bang (Liu Pang) 

(247-195 b.c.e.) founder of Chinese dynasty 

Liu Bang was also known as Liu Ji (Liu Chi). He was 
born in 247 b.c.e. to a farming family, was the first com¬ 
moner to ascend the Chinese throne, founded the long- 
lived Han dynasty (202 b.c.e.-220 c.e.), and died in 
195 b.c.e. As emperor he was called Gaodi (Kao-ti), 
which means “high emperor”; after death he was called 
Han Gaozu (Han Kao-tsu), which means “high pro¬ 
genitor of the Han.” He was admired for his abilities, 
generosity, and taking advice from his ministers. 

A minor official in 209 b.c.e., Liu rose in revolt against 
the oppressive Qin (Ch’in) dynasty and joined forces 
with Xiang Yu (Hsiang Yu), the foremost rebel general. 
They agreed that the first to enter the Qin capital area 
would be king. In 206 b.c.e. Liu’s forces entered the Qin 
capital Xienyang (Hsien-yang) and received the surrender 
of the last Qin monarch. He was generous in victory, pro¬ 
tected the Qin royal family, and forbade looting. 

However, irreconcilable rivalry between Xiang 
and Liu led to war between them. Xiang’s brilliant 
generalship was nullified by his cruelty and arrogance; 
abandoned by his allies and troops, Xiang committed 
suicide in 202 b.c.e. 
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Liu then assumed the title of huangdi (huang-ti), or 
emperor, of the Han dynasty, becoming known by his 
reign title Gaodi. He chose Chang’an (Ch’ang-an) as 
his capital for its strategic location (it lies in the vicinity 
of Qin capital Xienyang). Gaozu was a pragmatic and 
humane ruler. He lowered taxes, relaxed the severe Qin 
laws, proclaimed a general amnesty, and practiced fru¬ 
gal government so that the people could recover from 
decades of wars and high taxes. He maintained the Qin 
system of central government but was realistic: He di¬ 
vided the empire into two halves. The western portion 
was organized into 14 provinces and counties, which 
were administered by central government appointees, 
while the eastern half was organized into 10 kingdoms 
ruled by his independently powerful allies over whom 
he only gradually gained control. 

Gaozu’s greatest problem was how to deal with the 
nomads called Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu) along his north¬ 
ern frontier. Qin armies under the formidable general 
Meng Tian (Meng T’ien) had defeated the Xiongnu, 
linking existing walls into the Great Wall of China. 
In 209 b.c.e. the Xiongnu came under a ruler named 
Maotun (Mao-t’un) who not only led raids into Han 
territory but also enticed some of the semi-indepen- 
dent kings under Gaozu to defect to him. In 201 b.c.e. 
Gaozu led a mostly infantry force of 300,000 men to 
battle Maotun’s larger cavalry force and narrowly es¬ 
caped capture. The two sides signed a peace treaty to 
the Xiongnu’s advantage. 

In addition to establishing a border along the Great 
Wall, Gaozu agreed to marry his only daughter by his 
wife Empress Lu to Maotun and to give him regularly 
large quantities of silks, food, and liquor. Empress Lu 
vetoed the handing over of her daughter, and another 
girl from the Liu clan was given the rank of princess 
and sent to be Maotun’s wife. Thus began 60 years of 
appeasing the Xiongnu because the Han government 
thought peace necessary to China’s economic recov¬ 
ery. Gaozu died of an arrow wound in 195 b.c.e. while 
campaigning and was succeeded by his young son; in 
reality his strong-willed widow, Empress Lu, also of 
commoner origin, would rule for the next 15 years. 

Further reading: Dubs, Homer H. The History of the Former 
Han Dynasty by Pan Ku, a Critical Translation with Annota¬ 
tions. 3 vols. Baltimore, MD: Waverly Press, 1938-51; Twitch- 
ett, Denis, and Michael Loewe, eds. The Cambridge History 
of China, Vol. 1, The Ch’in and Han Empires, 221 B.C.-A.D. 
220. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 


Lo-lang 

Lo-lang commandery was one of four commanderies 
established in Korea after the conquest of the northern 
and central part of the peninsula by China’s Han dy¬ 
nasty in 108 b.c.e. It was the most prosperous among 
the four commanderies and remained under Chinese 
control until 313 c.e. Contacts between China and the 
Korean Peninsula intensified after the establishment of 
the Han dynasty in China (202 b.c.e.-220 c.e.). In 194 
b.c.e. a Chinese named Wei Man (Wiman, in Korean) 
fled China after a failed revolt and established a state 
called Choson in northern Korea. In 109 b.c.e., on 
pretext that Wei Man’s successors were harboring Chi¬ 
nese fugitives, Emperor Wu sent an expedition against 
Choson, defeating it and establishing four commander¬ 
ies on the peninsula after 108 b.c.e. 

They were Lo-lang (Korean: Nangnang) in the 
northwest, whose administrative capital was that of the 
Choson kingdom, near modern Pyongyang; Chen-fang 
(Korean: Chinbon) to its south; Lin-tun (Korean: Imdun) 
in the northeast; and Xuan-tou (Korean: Hyondo) in the 
north. By 1-2 c.e. only Lo-lang and Xuan-tou remained, 
comprising 28 counties. The retreat was motivated by 
native unrest and the lack of strategic reasons to main¬ 
tain control in remote regions on the peninsula. But even 
as the Han dynasty was disintegrating in the early third 
century c.e., the Chinese were still powerful enough to 
found a new commandery called Tai-fang (Korean: Tae- 
bang) in the Han River valley in west-central Korea. 

Lo-lang was a rich outpost of Chinese civilization for 
four centuries. It had 25 counties with 400,000 registered 
inhabitants. Many tombs excavated near Pyongyang 
contained some of the best products of Han artisans: 
many items, such as lacquerware, were made in other 
regions in China, but some must have been the prod¬ 
ucts of local Chinese immigrants. Because of its cultural 
dominance and the lure of trade, Korean tribal leaders in 
areas outside the commanderies offered tribute and re¬ 
ceived patents of office from the Han government. With 
China divided and in a state of civil war at the end of the 
Han dynasty, Lo-lang commandery fell in 313 C.E. and 
Tai-fang soon followed. Lo-lang and other Chinese com¬ 
manderies in Korea were comparable to Roman colonies 
in Britain. They served to transmit advanced culture to the 
occupied countries, however, more effectively in the case 
between China and Korea than between Rome and Brit¬ 
ain. As Chinese political influence ended in Korea in the 
fourth century c.e., naive Korean states would emerge. 
Though these states were not the direct political heirs 
of Chinese rule, they nevertheless received much of their 
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institutions and culture from contacts with China through 
its colonial outposts. Importantly Korea also served as 
the conduit between China and Japan. 

See also Han Wudi (Han Wu-ti). 

Further reading: Gardiner, K. H. J. The Early History of Korea. 
Camberra: Australian National University Press, 1969; Twitch- 
ett, Denis, and Michael Loewe, eds. The Cambridge History of 
China, Vol. 1, The Ch’in and Han Empires, 221 B.C.-A.D. 
220. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1986. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Lu, Empress 

(d. 180 b.c.e.) Chinese ruler 

Empress Lu’s given name was Zhi (Chi). Both she and 
her husband, Liu Bang (Liu Pang), founder of the Han 
dynasty in China (202 b.c.e.-220 c.e.), were born 
commoners. In 195 b.c.e. Liu Bang, who is known in 
history as Gaozu (Kao-tsu), meaning “high progeni¬ 
tor,” died of an arrow wound in battle. His eldest son 
by Empress Lu became the new ruler Huidi (Hui-ti). 
Huidi reigned as an adult even though he was only 15 
years old. He was noted for his filial piety and respect 
for learning. He ordered the lifting of a ban on books 
that the previous Qin (Ch’in) dynasty had enacted. 
However, his strong-willed mother, who vindictively 
killed one of her husband’s concubines and several of 
her stepsons, dominated Huidi. Her actions so terri¬ 
fied him that he became bedridden for a year and nev¬ 
er dared to challenge his mother again. Huidi died in 
188 b.c.e., leaving a young son. That son, and another 
whom Empress Lu adopted as her grandson, became 
puppet emperors with the empress as regent. 

Empress Lu followed her husband’s policy of govern¬ 
ment, which included peace with the powerful Xiongnu 
(Hsiung-nu) nomads. In 192 b.c.e. she received this let¬ 
ter from Maotun (Mao-t’un), the Xiongnu ruler, which 
read: “I am a lonely widowed ruler, born amidst the 
marshes and brought up on the wild steppes in the land 
of cattle and horses . . . Your Majesty is also a widowed 
ruler living in a life of solitude. Both of us are without 
pleasures and lack any way to amuse ourselves. It is my 
hope that we can exchange that which we have for that 
which we are lacking. ” This was a marriage proposal to 
join their two empires. Although the empress was furi¬ 
ous, China was too weak for war, and she had to reply 
humbly thus: “My age is advanced and my vitality is 
weakening. Both my hair and teeth are falling out, and 


I cannot even walk steadily ... I am not worthy of his 
[Maotun’sj lowering himself. But my country has done 
nothing wrong, and I hope he [MaotunJ will spare it.” 
She did, however, send a Han princess to be his wife. 

Empress Lu refrained from formally proclaiming her¬ 
self as reigning empress, but many of her actions seemed 
preparation for the enthronement of a man from the Lu 
family as emperor. She appointed a brother as chancellor 
and another as commander in chief and elevated several 
members of her family to the titles of kings and marquis¬ 
es, granting them large fiefs. Encouraged by her policy, 
members of her family attempted to seize power when 
she died in 180 b.c.e., but surviving members of the Liu 
clan and Han loyalists thwarted them. A son of Gaozu 
led a march on the capital city Chang’an (Ch’ang-an), 
captured the city, and wiped out the Lu clan. Empress 
Lu set a precedent for most of the Han era: strong moth¬ 
ers and grandmothers of young rulers seizing power and 
elevating their families. Some rulers would be murdered 
when they grew up and attempted to regain power, oth¬ 
ers were intimidated to acquiesce. One, the long-lived 
Empress Wang allowed her brothers to share power, and 
eventually allowed her nephew Wang Mang to usurp the 
throne in 9 C.E. 

Further reading: Dubs, Homer H. The History of the For¬ 
mer Han Dynasty. Baltimore, MD: Waverly Press, 1938-55; 
Jagchid, Sechin, and Van Jay Symons. Peace, War, and Trade 
along the Great Wall, Nomadic-Chinese Interaction through 
Two Millennia. Bloomington: University of Indiana Press, 
1989; Paludan, Ann. Chronicle of the Chinese Emperors. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1998; Twitchett, Denis, and 
Michael Loewe, eds. The Cambridge History of China, Vol¬ 
ume 1, The Ch’in and Han Empires, 221 B.C.-A.D. 220. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Lucian 

(c. 117-c. 180 c.e.) author, satirist 

Lucian came from the town of Samosata (modern-day 
Samsat, Turkey) in the Roman province of Syria. Likely 
of Semitic background, he learned of the Greek lan¬ 
guage and culture as an outsider. He had a very short 
apprenticeship as a sculptor under an uncle and then 
began his education in earnest, becoming skilled in 
Greek language and rhetoric. He became a successful 
speaker on the lecture circuit, a more important part of 
his career than the law courts. He made his way as far 
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as Gaul (France), and Athens was his home for some 
time. Around the age of 40 he gave up his vocation as a 
public speaker to take up philosophy, or rather to write 
dialogues concerned superficially with philosophical 
matters but vigorously larded with touches of comedy. 

About 80 works have come down to us from his 
hand, some spuriously. They testify to the education in 
rhetoric that Lucian had, his wide reading in the litera¬ 
ture of the Greek world of prior eras, and his conscious¬ 
ness of being a Greek by acculturation. These works can 
be divided into a number of genres. Some are rhetorical 
exercises (for example, In Praise of the Fly, where the 
rhetorician displays his ability to praise things unworthy 
of praise); others are short pieces presented to introduce 
a longer lecture. A large number are dialogues, either ac¬ 
tual or reported, wherein he sometimes uses verse. He 
also wrote essays on a variety of topics, romances of a 
sort, biographies, and one or two playlets. 

Dear to Lucian was the “description,” a subgenre 
in its own right, and he displays a truly remarkable 
ability to give the reader a picture of some painting or 
other object. However, he is perhaps best known for his 
comic dialogues, a type he considered to be somewhat 
of a novelty. Lucian uses a variety of characters in these 
works, including famous people of bygone eras, gods 
and goddesses often ludicrously portrayed, and, most 
intriguingly, a person, sometimes named, sometimes 
not, who is no doubt the persona of the author. From 
this springboard, among others, Lucian was able to do 
what he did best—ridicule the minor idiocies of humans 
and the unique silliness and gullibility of humankind. 
Attacked by his pen are those he considered to be false 
prophets, religious charlatans, superstitious folk, and 
proponents of a certain fanatical interest in the niceties 
of classical Attic diction. This last group is especially in¬ 
teresting because, as an outsider, Lucian was interested 
in the proper usage of language, and yet he was able to 
see the excesses involved in such interest. 

Ultimately, Lucian is an amusing skeptic, though 
not a serious thinker, and extremely difficult to set with¬ 
in a typology of litterateurs; in a way he is sui generis. 
As a late writer had it, Lucian was “serious—at raising 
a laugh.” The vigor of his language, his powers of de¬ 
scription, and especially his adroitness in poking fun at 
man’s idiosyncrasies and foibles, made him one of the 
most influential authors for later Western literature. 

See also Greek oratory and rhetoric; Second 
Sophistic. 

Further reading: Branham, R. Bracht. Unruly Eloquence: 
Lucian and the Comedy of Traditions. Cambridge, MA: Har¬ 


vard University Press, 1989; Jones, C. P. Culture and Society in 
Lucian. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1986. 

Joel Itzkowitz 

Luoyang (Loyang) 

Luoyang was a capital of China from c. 1100 b.c.e. to 
the mid-lOth century c.e. The Zhou (Chou) dynasty 
initially ruled from the capital city Hao, located at the 
confluence of the Wei and Yellow Rivers. After defeat¬ 
ing the last Shang king, King Wu of Zhou placed three 
of his brothers in the Shang capital, Yin, to supervise 
a Shang prince whom he had put in power at that lo¬ 
cation. Wu soon died, leaving the throne to his young 
son under the regency of his uncle, the Duke of Zhou. 
Jealous of the Duke of Zhou’s power, his three broth¬ 
ers and the Shang prince rose in revolt. The Duke of 
Zhou acted decisively, defeated the rebels, laid waste to 
Yin, executed the Shang prince and one of his brothers, 
and went on to conquer more land to the east. Then 
he founded an auxiliary capital to administer the new 
conquests in the east, later called Luoyang, located at 
the junction of the Luo (Lo) and Yellow Rivers in pres¬ 
ent-day Henan (Honan) Province. 

In 771 b.c.e. nomadic invaders forced the Zhou court 
to flee Hao to Luoyang, where it remained until the dy¬ 
nasty’s end in 256 b.c.e. Few architectural remains have 
been found that date to the Eastern Zhou in the environs 
of Luoyang; however, tombs of that era are abundant. 
Luoyang was rebuilt during the Western Han dynasty 
(202 b.c.e.— 9 c.e.) as a subsidiary capital and enlarged as 
the principal capital during the Eastern Han dynasty (25- 
220 c.e.). A rammed earth wall 50-65 feet thick at the 
base enclosed a square-shaped city, pierced by 12 gates; 
about half a million people lived within its limits. Due to 
a change of course by the Luo River, part of the Han city 
now lies underwater, but significant sections of the wall, 
traces of streets, and foundations of palaces remain. 

One palace was located at each the northern and south¬ 
ern end of the city, connected by a covered passage. In ad¬ 
dition to enlarging the city, Emperor Guangwu (Kuang- 
wu), founder of the Eastern Han, also began building the 
Tai Xue (T’ai-hsueh), or Imperial Academy, in 29 c.e. It 
was subsequently enlarged several times, until it accom¬ 
modated more than 30,000 students. In 175 c.e. Emperor 
Ling ordered the complete Confucian Classics cut on 
stone; the slabs were installed at the Tai Xue. Rubbings 
made on paper (invented in China in the first century c.e.) 
from the slabs were the precursor to printing. 
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Luoyang was devastated by rebels toward the end of 
the second century c.e. and was destroyed by Xiongnu 
(Hsiung-nu) nomads in 311 c.e. The Turkic Xiongnu 
were replaced by Tungustic nomads called the Toba 
(T’o-pa), who ruled northern China as the Northern 
Wei dynasty from Datong (Ta-tung), a frontier town; 
they were rapidly converted to Buddhism and assimi¬ 
lated to Chinese culture. In 495 the Tobas moved their 
capital from Datong to Luoyang. Outside the city, on 
a rocky escarpment on the bank of river Luo they be¬ 
gan to excavate cave temples at a site called Longmen 
(Lung-men) to show devotion to Buddhism. Luoyang 
became the second capital of the Tang (T’ang) dynasty 
(618-909 c.e.), which expanded the Longmen cave 
temples. Most of Tang Luoyang has perished, except 
for the Longmen caves. After the fall of the Tang, Luoy¬ 
ang would never be capital city again. 

See also Chang’an; Wen and Wu. 

Further reading: Gascoigne, Bamber & Christina. The 
Dynasties of China: A History. New York: Carroll & Graf 
Publishers, 2003; Wang, Zhongshe. Han Civilization. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1982. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

lyric poetry 

Lyric poetry maintained a small but dedicated following in 
the Hellenistic world, especially from the seventh century 
b.c.e., and in the Greek-speaking Mediterranean, with a 
focus in Alexandria. It was relatively uncommon in the 
Latin world, although it was popular in China, Japan, 
and Persia. Many poems of the ancient world were epics 
written for dramatic use, whereas lyric poetry was of a 
personal nature and depended not on characters and ac¬ 
tions but in addressing the listener directly—most poems 
were recited or sung—and portrayed the state of mind of 
the poet. The Greek term lyrikos , first appears in the sev¬ 
enth century b.c.e. and comes from the word for “lyre,” 
which often accompanied the recitations. Some scholars 
point out that seventh-century lyric poetry is predated 
by finished meters of the earliest surviving lyric poems, 
which suggest that the custom was much older. 

The lyric age seems to have come about when poets 
devised poems tied to a particular occasion. Aleman’s 
“Maiden Song” is one of the earliest known lyric poems 
attributable to a particular poet and is about a festival 
to the gods, but there is little remarkable about it except 
that it has been preserved to the present day. The other 


well-known Greek lyric poets include Alcaeus, Anacre¬ 
on, Archiochus, Bacchylides, Ibycus, Lasus, Mimnermus, 
Pindar, Sappho, Simonides, Steseichorus, Theognis, and 
Xenophanes. Some of these have remained obscure, but a 
few, such as Sappho, are well known. Born on the island 
of Lesbos in the seventh century b.c.e., she was hailed 
as being “the tenth muse,” with her poetry collected and 
arranged in nine books. Little is actually known about 
her life, although much has been extrapolated from her 
poems or speculated upon by later writers. 

The study of lyric poetry is by no means new. Greeks 
in the period after Aristotle (384-322 b.c.e.) wrote 
about lyric poets, with Dichearchus writing about Alcae¬ 
us, and Clearchus of Soli writing On Love Poetry about 
Sappho and Anacreon. A body of lyric poems was edited 
by scholars at the library at Alexandria, with the literary 
tradition encapsulating nine lyric poets: Alcaeus, Aleman, 
Anacreon, Bacchylides, Ibycus, Pindar, Sappho, Simo¬ 
nides, and Steseichorus, all of whom lived in the period 
650-450 b.c.e. Outside the Western classical world lyric 
poetry has been used in India in ancient times, but most 
of it remains anonymous. Lyric poetry was also popu¬ 
lar in Han dynasty China and the period of the Warring 
States and Three Kingdoms, with important poets being 
Cao Cao (155-220 c.e.), Cao Pi (the former emperor 
Wen, 187-226 c.e.), and Cao Zhi (192-232 c.e.). The 
best-known Japanese lyric poets are Ariwara no Nari- 
hara (825-880), Ono no Komachi (c. 825-c. 900) and 
Saigyo (1118-90). The Persian tradition includes Anvari 
(1126-89), AsadiTusi(d. 1072), Attar (c. 1142-c. 1220), 
Ferdowsi (935-1020), Omar Khayyam (1048-1131), 
Nezami (1141-1209), and Rudaki (859-941). 

While translations of Greek and Latin poetry and 
literature have been available in the West for many cen¬ 
turies, access to Chinese and Japanese material has long 
been limited. The very style and atmosphere of Oriental 
lyric poetry was more evasive to effective translation and 
transliteration to European languages until recently. 

Further Reading: Cairns, Francis. Greek and Roman Poetry: 
Greek and Roman Historiography. Cambridge: Francis 
Cairns, 2005; Conrad, Carl W. From Epic to Lyric: A Study 
in the History of Traditional Word-Order in Greek and Latin 
Poetry. New York: Garland, 1990; Gerber, Douglas E. Euter¬ 
pe: An Anthology of Early Greek Lyric, Elegiac, and lambic 
Poetry. Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1970; Grant, Michael. Roman 
Literature. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1954; 
Paschalis, Michael. Horace and Greek Lyric Poetry. Rethym- 
non: University of Crete, Department of Philology, 2002. 

Justin Corfield 





Ma Yuan 

(14 b.c.e.—49 c.e.) Chinese general 

Ma Yuan came from a famous family in northwestern 
China. Civil war raged in China after the death of the 
usurper Wang Mang in 23 c.e. A powerful general in 
the Wei River region, he joined the newly proclaimed 
emperor Guangwu (Kuang-wu), founder of the East¬ 
ern Han dynasty (23-220 c.e.) with these words: “In 
present times, it is not only the sovereign who selects 
his subjects. The subjects also select their sovereign.” 
At about the same time, another regional leader, and 
rival of Ma, named Dou Rong (Tou Jung), also joined 
Emperor Guangwu’s cause. The Ma and Dou factions 
would be rivals for years to come. 

Ma Yuan distinguished himself in campaigns 
against tribal people along several frontiers. The first 
was against the Qiang (Chiang), proto-Tibetans living 
in the northwest. After defeating the Qiang he settled 
many of them in the territory of the Han empire. This 
policy was motivated by several factors: to prevent 
them from joining forces with the Xiongnu (Hsiung- 
nu), the primary nomadic foe of the Han for two cen¬ 
turies; to put them under direct Chinese administration 
for ease of assimilation; and to alleviate the pressure 
of population growth of the Qiang by settling them in 
new lands. 

Ma Yuan next distinguished himself in the south¬ 
ern part of the empire, in present-day Guangdong 
(Kwangtung) and Guangxi (Kwanghsi) Provinces in 
modern China, and in northern Vietnam. This region 


had been conquered and annexed during the reign 
of Emperor Wu of the Western Han dynasty in 110 
b.c.e. Chinese administration and immigration (ini¬ 
tially limited mainly to exiled prisoners) led to gradual 
assimilation. But a serious rebellion broke out in the 
Red River region in modern Vietnam in 40 c.e., led 
by two women known in Vietnam as the Trung sis¬ 
ters (Zheng, or Cheng, in Chinese transliteration). 
Ma Yuan was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
imperial forces, 10,000 strong in 42 c.e. The revolt 
was quickly put down, and the sisters were executed. 
The Trung sisters became heroines in later Vietnam¬ 
ese folklore for attempting to gain autonomy for their 
people, and Ma Yuan, in the folklore among southern 
Chinese, for his military exploits. 

In 48 c.e. there was a serious rebellion by aborigi¬ 
nal tribes in Wuling (Wu-ling) commandery in present- 
day Hunan Province. Ma Yuan volunteered to command 
troops to suppress the rebellion; his rivals in the Dou 
camp managed to insert their men among his staff, 
with the goal of sabotaging him. Despite Ma’s complete 
victory against the revolt, the Dou supporters among 
his staff sent a secret report to the emperor accusing 
him of incompetence. Ma died while he was being 
investigated. 

His death emboldened his opponents in their at¬ 
tack, with the result that he was posthumously de¬ 
graded from the rank of marquis to commoner, and the 
faction he headed fell from power. His rehabilitation 
began in 52 c.e. when one of his daughters was chosen 
as consort for the heir apparent but was not complete 
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until the emperor Guangwu’s death in 57 c.e. and the 
accession of his son, Emperor Ming. 

See also Wen and Wu. 

Further reading: Twitchett, Denis, and Michael Loewe, eds. 
The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 1, The Ch’in and Han 
Empires, 221 B.C.-A.D. 220. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1986; Watson, William. Cultural Frontiers in 
Ancient East Asia. Edinburgh, Scotland: University of Edin¬ 
burgh Press, 1971; Wiens, Herold J. Chinese Expansion in 
South China. Hamden, UK: Shoestring Press, 1970. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Maccabees 

Alexander the Great’s dream of a united world speak¬ 
ing Greek and living a Greek lifestyle ran into trouble 
when it was applied to the Palestinian Jewish world. The 
Diadochi, generals who followed the short-lived gran¬ 
deur of Alexander the Great, allotted the Asian share of 
Alexander’s conquests to the Seleucid Empire. Besides 
quarreling with the house of the Ptolemies over the con¬ 
trol of Palestine, the Seleucids had their hands full with 
the resident Jews represented by the family of the Mac¬ 
cabees, a name that means “hammer-like.” In rabbinic 
literature they are know as the Elasmonaeans. 

At first favors were granted to the Jews who lived 
in Palestine to win over their sympathies. Later the 
Seleucids reversed their policies: They needed to raise 
capital to fund their wars and pay their tribute, so now 
the Jews were seen as sources of revenue. Jewish taxes 
were raised, the Jerusalem temple treasury was raided, 
and religious offices were bought and sold for the profit 
of the Seleucids. Another part of their strategy to take 
over Palestine was to turn Jerusalem into a Greek city- 
state (or polis), whose culture would have supported 
things such as theater, gymnasiums, dance, and Greek 
mythology and pantheon, all repugnant in the eyes 
of the religious Jew. 

The Seleucids found that Jewish opposition was so 
great that they had to establish a military garrison in 
Jerusalem in 167 b.c.e. The error of building a foreign 
base in the Jewish holy city was compounded by an¬ 
other grave error: The Seleucid emperor Antiochus IV 
started derogating Jewish customs and planning for 
the transformation of the Jewish Temple into a shrine 
for Zeus. By these measures Antiochus was abrogat¬ 
ing Jewish self-rule and imposing Hellenistic values on 
all Jews. Had these reforms been adopted, as they had 


in nearly every realm of the Mediterranean world, the 
Jewish people might not have survived past the second 
century b.c.e. Instead, a new generation fought assimi¬ 
lation to the Seleucids. Its leaders were the Maccabees, 
who “hammered” away at the Seleucid Empire, attained 
political independence, and retained their religious iden¬ 
tity. Their struggle lasted 40 years, beginning with Mat- 
tithias and passed on to seven of his sons. The apocry¬ 
phal (or deuterocanonical) book of the Maccabees tells 
the tale of their struggle. 

The first of the sons was Judas. He started a military 
uprising, brilliantly capturing the temple precincts with 
his elite religious force and reinstituting Jewish worship 
there. The feast of Hanukkah (dedication) commemo¬ 
rates this event. Judas eventually won concessions from 
the Seleucids, and the disastrous decisions of 167 b.c.e. 
were rescinded. Eventually, the Hellenized Jews and Se¬ 
leucids rebounded and killed Judas. The youngest son, 
Jonathan, arose as the new strong man of his people, 
much like the biblical Judges before the time of King 
Saul. Jonathan tried negotiation. The Seleucids recip¬ 
rocated by appointing him high priest and giving him 
several districts in Samaria. They also gave land to the 
last remaining Maccabean brother, Simon. Instead of 
drawing the Jews into the Seleucid Empire, the reverse 
happened: Now Judah was reconstituted under the two 
brothers, so much that the Romans even noticed and 
gave the Maccabees political recognition. 

The Seleucids tried to cut their losses by killing Jon¬ 
athan, but Simon acted with even greater fervor: He ex¬ 
pelled the foreign troops from Jerusalem and abolished 
all payment of tribute to Syria. Syrian domination of 
Judah then came to an end. 

See also Hellenization; Israel and Judah; Jewish 
revolts; Kingdom of God; messianism; Pseudepigrapha 
and Apocrypha. 

Further reading: Skolnik, Fred, and Michael Berenbaum, 
eds. Encyclopedia Judaica. New York: Macmillan, 2006; van 
Henten, Jan Willem. The Maccabean Martyrs as Saviours of 
the Jewish People. Leiden, Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 1997. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Mahabharata 

The Mahabharata is an enormous epic poem that now 
plays a central role in the Hindu religion. It tells the 
story of the great Bharata family and its war of succes¬ 
sion. The poem was composed originally in Sanskrit. 
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Scholarly analysis of the poem has led some to believe 
that some part of the poem may date from real events 
that occurred as early as 1400 b.c.e. Between 400 b.c.e. 
and 400 c.e. the Mababbarata reached its current form 
of more than 100,000 poetic couplets. 

The Mababbarata most likely began as a warrior’s 
story told either by a warrior, or by a poet about a war¬ 
rior in the kingdom of Kuruksetra in northern India. It 
tells the story of the struggle for the kingdom between the 
descendants of King Bharata, contested by two families 
(the Pandavas and Kauravas) in early Indian history. The 
Pandava brothers lose the kingdom to the Kauravas and 
engage in a titanic struggle to regain it. The story is filled 
with violent conflict, gods, goddesses, heroes, the duty of 
making and keeping vows, and the futility of war. The 
heroes are real historic persons in some cases. In oth¬ 
ers the heroic figures represent human ideal or gods. The 
main story of the Mababbarata is interrupted with many 
side stories and discussions, including those on religion 
and duty. Central to the Mababbarata is dharma (codes 
of conduct). Dharma describes the proper conduct for 
kings or for others in all kinds of situations. In its present 
form there are 18 sections (parvans) to the Mababbara¬ 
ta. In addition there is a supplemental section called the 
Harivamsa (Genealogy of the god Hari), who is identi¬ 
fied as the god Krishna-Vishnu. 

The Mababbarata contains the whole of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, or the Song of God. The Bhagavad Gita re¬ 
cords the conversation between Arjuna and his chariot 
driver who is really Krishna (an avatar of Vishnu). The 
philosophical conversation takes place on the battlefield 
between the two sides as they are poised for the final 
slaughter. It presupposes a definite cosmology that is dif¬ 
ferent from many other cosmologies including that of 
the modern West. The battle between 18 armies lasted 
18 days. The cosmology of the Mababbarata depicts the 
universe as cycles of recurring creation and destruction. 
The war and the imminent deaths of the warriors are all 
going to occur as part of a cycle that is part of Brahman, 
or reality. The philosophical discussion is about karma, 
predestination, and human action. Actions of people are 
determined but at the same time are also efficacious in 
achieving goals. The Mababbarata was retold over wide 
areas of Southeast Asia. Many of its stories were carved 
or painted into the walls of Hindu temples in India and 
in Southeast Asia. The relief carvings at Angkor Wat and 
Angkor Thom in Cambodia portray its scenes. 

See also Dharma Sutras; Hindu philosophy. 

Further reading: Dharma, Krishna. Mababbarata: The Greatest 
Spiritual Epic of All Time. Badger, CA: Torchlight Publishing, 


2001; Hill, Peter. Fate, Predestination and Human Action in 
the Mababbarata: A Study in the History of Ideas. New Delhi, 
India: Munshiram Monoharlan Publishers, 2001; Prabhavana- 
nda, Swami, and Christopher Isherwood. The Song of God: 
Bhagavad-Gita. New York: New American Library, 1951; Suk- 
thankar, V. S. Critical Studies in the Mababbarata. Poona, India: 

Karnatak Publishing House, 1944;-. On the Meaning of 

the Mababbarata. Bombay, India: Asiatic Society, 1957. 

Andrew J. Waskey 

Maotun (Mao-t'un, Maodun) 

(r. 209-174 b.c.e.) Xiongnu leader 

Maotun, or Maodun, was the most powerful leader of 
a nomadic people called the Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu), 
who lived north of the Yellow River valley; under his 
leadership the Xiongnu reached the zenith of power. 
He became sbanyu (king) of the Xiongnu in 209 b.c.e. 
after killing his father, Toumen. A dynamic leader, he 
consolidated his power between the Xiongnu and con¬ 
quered tribes, calling their leaders to an annual meeting 
at his headquarters in modern Outer Mongolia. There 
he took a census of people and animals and devised a sys¬ 
tem of government with himself as the supreme leader. 

Maotun’s coming to power coincided with the col¬ 
lapse of the Qin (Ch’in) dynasty in China, beginning 
with the death of the first emperor, followed by the sui¬ 
cide of General Meng Tian (Meng T’ien) in 210 b.c.e. 
(his powerful Chinese army had defeated the Xiongnu 
forces and built the Great Wall of China to keep 
them out of Chinese territories). The Qin dynasty ended 
in 206 b.c.e., and four years of civil war ensued, ending 
with the founding of the Han dynasty by Liu Bang 
(Liu Pang). The collapse of the Qin had left the fron¬ 
tiers undefended and Liu Bang, known posthumously 
as Han Gaozu (Han Kao-tsu), decided to deal with the 
Xiongnu threat immediately. In 200 b.c.e. he person¬ 
ally led 300,000 mostly infantry troops to war against 
the Xiongnu. Maotun and Gaozu met in battle near 
the modern city of Datong (Ta-tung) in Shanxi (Shansi) 
Province; Maotun won with his 400,000 cavalry, and 
Gaozu narrowly escaped capture. 

The two sides made peace in 198 b.c.e. The Heqin 
(Ho-ch’in) Treaty declared the two sides as equals, de¬ 
marcated their boundary along the Great Wall, and stip¬ 
ulated gifts of silver, silk, food, and liquor in fixed quan¬ 
tities several times a year from the Han to the Xiongnu. 
In addition, Gaozu promised his only daughter by his 
wife Empress Lu to marry Maotun. The empress vetoed 
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the marriage of her daughter, and they adopted a rela¬ 
tive, gave her the rank of princess, and sent her to wed 
Maotun. When Gaozu died in 195 b.c.e. Maotun pro¬ 
posed to Empress Lu, suggesting that they marry and 
unite their empires. She was furious but had to refuse 
politely. A second Han princess was sent to marry him 
in 192 b.c.e. 

The Xiongnu empire continued to expand under 
Maotun. They were victorious against another nomad¬ 
ic people called the Yuezhi (Yueh-chih) and expelled 
them from the Gansu (Kansu) Corridor. The main Yue¬ 
zhi tribe fled all the way to Afghanistan where they 
remained. Before his death in 174 b.c.e. Maotun ne¬ 
gotiated the Heqin treaties with the Han, each time in¬ 
creasing the amount of gifts the Han had to give to the 
Xiongnu. Successive Han rulers submitted to Xiongnu 
terms because the Chinese economy had been damaged 
by previous civil wars, and peace was necessary for re¬ 
covery. Maotun’s son and grandson were also powerful 
leaders, following Maotun’s example of intimidating 
the Han. It was not until 134 b.c.e. that the Han ended 
the era of the Heqin treaties and began a long-term war 
that ended in the defeat of the Xiongnu. 

Further reading: Sechin, Jagchid, and Van Jay Symons. Peace, 
War, and Trade along the Great Wall, Nomadic-Chinese In¬ 
teractions through Two Millennia. Bloomington: University 
of Indiana Press, 1989; Twitchett, Denis, and Michael Loewe 
eds. The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 1, The Ch’in and 
Han Empires, 221 B.C.-A.D. 220. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1986. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Marathon, Battle of (490 b.c.e.) 

In 490 b.c.e. Greece was threatened by an invading Per¬ 
sian force led by Darius I, who was active in destroying 
the rebels in the Ionian Islands. Darius landed at Mara¬ 
thon to the northeast of Athens. He had previously cap¬ 
tured the rebels of Eretria on Euboea, and Marathon 
was near that island. It was also close to the home terri¬ 
tory of the Peisistratid tyrant Hippias, who was accom¬ 
panying the Persians. The Persians had a clear advantage 
in cavalry, as horses were scarce in Greece, although 
their more lightly armed infantry was outmatched by 
the Athenian citizen troop hoplites, so named for the 
large hoplon shields they carried. Hoplites maneuvered 
in deep, well-ordered ranks with their shields, armor, 
and long spears presenting a formidable foe. 


Confronted with this danger, the Athenians debated 
whether to await siege or march to meet the enemy. Ten 
generals were selected for command, each leading the 
troops for a single day in rotation. This unwieldy sys¬ 
tem was brought to a close when Callimachus ended an 
impasse by meeting the Persians and enabling the profes¬ 
sional soldier Miltiades to lead the troops, upon which 
a number of other generals ceded authority. Plataea sent 
a contingent of 1,000 men to join the 10,000 troops 
from Athens. According to Herodotus, a major source 
of information about the battle, Miltiades dispatched a 
runner named Pheidippides to Sparta to appeal for as¬ 
sistance. Other traditions state that Pheidippides ran to 
Athens to announce the result of the battle and immedi¬ 
ately died upon completion of his task. The Spartans did 
not arrive to help. 

Miltiades proved to be an able and rather lucky 
commander in that the Greeks came across the Per¬ 
sians while their cavalry was elsewhere. The Athe¬ 
nians attacked at full speed. Miltiades strengthened 
both flanks to permit the Persians to push back and 
then to find themselves threatened with being sur¬ 
rounded on all sides. The Persians broke and fled, 
and 6,400 casualties were suffered, some 40 percent 
of the total force of 15,000 infantry that was field¬ 
ed. The Athenians lost just 192 men and celebrat¬ 
ed a famous victory as the Persians withdrew from 
Greece. However, after the death of Darius a few 
years later, the Persian cause was reinvigorated by his 
successor, Xerxes I, who planned a greater invasion. 
The Battle of Marathon has an important place in the 
development of the Western intellectual tradition as 
an event that marked a victory for European democ¬ 
racy against Asian despotism. In reality neither side 
was as black or white as they have subsequently been 
portrayed. 

See also Greek city-states; Persian invasions. 

Further reading: Hanson, Victor. The Western Way of War: 
Infantry Battle in Classical Greece. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2000; Herodotus. The Histories. Trans, by 
R. Waterfield. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998. 

John Walsh 

Marcellinus, Ammianus 

(c. 330-c. 398 c.e.) Roman historian 

By common consent Ammianus Marcellinus was the 
last important ancient historian of the Roman Empire. 
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Most authorities agree that he was born in Antioch in 
Syria (now Antakya, Turkey) late in the reign of Con¬ 
stantine the Great, although a case has been made for 
Tyre or Sidon. He was a son of a high-ranking Greek¬ 
speaking Roman officer with important political connec¬ 
tions. Ammianus probably had a literary education, if 
we credit his narrative’s frequent allusions to Cicero, 
Sallust, Herodotus, Thucydides, and Polybius. He may 
have coveted a distinguished military career, which 
went unfulfilled, possibly on account of his public asso¬ 
ciation with the pagan emperor Julian the Apostate. 

In Antioch during his mid-20s Ammianus entered an 
elite military corps, the protectores domestici (household 
guards), possibly as an intelligence officer. He served 
on the personal staff of Ursicinus, governor of Nisibis 
in Mesopotamia, as well as the mater militiae. Recalled 
to Italy with Ursicinus in the mid-350s c.e., he later ac¬ 
companied his mentor to Gaul to depose the famously 
unfortunate Frankish imperial usurper Silvanus. Return¬ 
ing with Ursicinus to the East in 359, Ammianus barely 
escaped a ferocious Persian attack on Amida (Diyarba- 
kir, Turkey). Ammianus spent the next few years in An¬ 
tioch until he joined the emperor Julian’s campaigns in 
Gaul and in the East. After Julian’s death in battle in 363 
Ammianus again repaired to Antioch. His activity for 
the next 20 years is mostly unknown. He traveled to the 
Black Sea, Egypt, Greece and, possibly, Thrace around 
the time of the Goth invasions there, 376-378. 

Ammianus does not reappear until 383 in Rome 
during a food shortage in which foreigners—except 
some 3,000 foreign dancing girls—were forced out 
of the city. It is likely that Ammianus came to Rome 
to interview eyewitnesses of significant contemporary 
events and to access official records. The first draft of 
Ammianus’s Res gestae (Deeds of men) begins his his¬ 
tory in 96 c.e., on the accession of Nerva, and stops in 
364, with the death of Jovian soon after Julian’s demise 
(Books 1-25). It appears that favorable public recep¬ 
tion to recitations of his manuscript persuaded him to 
add six more (Books 26-31). The first 13 books trac¬ 
ing Rome’s course from 96 to 354 are lost, and the 18 
books extant cover only 25 years, from 354 to 378. 
This segment is a precious survival because only frag¬ 
ments exist of his contemporary Eunapius’s history; his 
fellow soldier Eutropius’s Breviarium ab urbe condita 
and the work of Aurelius Victor all are mere summaries 
that end before 378. 

Following Thucydides, he reproduced important 
speeches and included gossipy character sketches. More 
to modern taste, Ammianus broke with traditions to de¬ 
pict contemporary social, economic, and cultural life. 


Though still controversial, his usually objective treatments 
of Christianity—perhaps motivated by a desire to win a 
wide readership—are likely the most impartial perspec¬ 
tives on this topic of any ancient writer. Much admired 
by Ammianus, Julian’s virtues are duly enumerated and 
lauded, but the historian also details a catalog of Julian’s 
defects of judgment. By comparison, neither Julian’s pre¬ 
decessors such as Constantius II, nor his successors, Val- 
entinian I and Valens, fare so well in Res gestae. 

Ammianus’s Res gestae is the most important work 
on ancient Roman history after Tacitus. It was com¬ 
posed by a patriotic citizen of the empire who possessed 
an idealized moral vision of the Roman past and was 
anxious about the prospects of Rome’s civilization in the 
future. While his text is often florid and gossipy, it is clear 
that Ammianus Marcellinus—“a soldier and a Greek” 
(31.16.9) who wrote in Latin in Rome—tried to deliver 
what he promised to his readers: an account of the deeds 
of men that is competent, accurate, and often compa¬ 
rable to the best models of ancient historiography. 

See also Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon; 
Roman historians. 

Further reading: Barnes, Timothy D. Ammianus Marcellinus 
and the Representation of Historical Reality. Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1998; Hamilton, Walter, trans., and 
Andrew Wallace-Hadrill. Ammianus Marcellinus: The Later 
Roman Empire. New York: Penguin, 1986; Matthews, John. 
The Roman Empire of Ammianus. Baltimore, MD: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1989. 

Leo J. Mahoney 

Mari 

The Mesopotamian city of Mari is identified with mod¬ 
ern Tell Hariri, located on the west bank of the Euphrates 
River, 30 miles north of the border between Iraq and Syr¬ 
ia. Its palace architecture has been beautifully preserved, 
and historical records provide a rare glimpse into upper 
Mesopotamian politics during the Old Assyrian Period. 

Mari was a circular city (1.2 miles in diameter), 
excavated first by Andre Parrot (from 1933) and later 
by Jean Margueron (from 1979). Excavations reveal a 
series of palaces from the Early Dynastic II—III Periods 
(early third millennium b.c.e.) to the Old Babylonian 
Period (early second millennium b.c.e.), each palace 
built upon the ruins of the preceding one. The latest 
palace is one of the best preserved and most impressive 
of the entire Bronze Age. It was exceptional for its time 
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period, because it incorporated various religious shrines 
together with the royal residence. 

More than 20,000 cuneiform tablets were uncov¬ 
ered at Mari, most dated to the Old Babylonian Period. 
Although the language of most texts is Akkadian (east 
Semitic), northwest Semitic grammar and syntax show 
up in proper names and in various constructions. The 
archive consists mostly of palatial and provincial ad¬ 
ministrative texts, letters, and treaties, demonstrating 
the political value of writing in this period. It is one 
of the major sources of information on how the great 
Assyrian king Shamshi-Adad I organized his empire in 
northern Mesopotamia. In addition, Mari has the larg¬ 
est number of Mesopotamian prophetic texts. These 
were letters from prophets, often to the king, claiming 
direct messages from deities. 

The city of Mari likely originated from the very 
start of the Early Dynastic I Period (beginning of 
third millennium b.c.e.). It prospered rapidly due to 
its strategic location along the trade route connecting 
Mesopotamia with Syria. The archaeological evidence 
found for the Early Dynastic III Period (c. 2600-2350 
b.c.e.) shows Mari’s indebtedness to much of Sumeri¬ 
an culture. Short inscriptions from this period refer to 
Ansud as the king of Mari, a name that may also ap¬ 
pear in the Sumerian King List. During c. 2250-2000 
b.c.e., the title shakkanakku (Akkadian for “gover¬ 
nor”) was used for the rulers of Mari, a term that may 
allude to a time of foreign control, when Mari’s rulers 
were the deputies of other kings. This seems to have 
been a period of great power, when the city underwent 
extensive renovation. 

The final century before Mari’s destruction is much 
clarified by the written record. Yahdun-Lim, who de¬ 
rived from the Sim’alite stock of the Amorites, ruled as 
king over Mari. He was assassinated in a palace coup, 
and his successor, Sumu-Yaman, died shortly after. In 
1796 b.c.e. the Assyrian ruler Shamshi-Adad I con¬ 
quered Mari and installed his younger son, Yasmah- 
Adad, upon Mari’s throne. Zimri-Lim, a descendant 
of Yahdun-Lim, fled to Yamhad (Aleppo), whose king 
Yarim-Lim was his father-in-law. Shamshi-Adad died 
in 1782 b.c.e., and Zimri-Lim reclaimed the throne of 
Mari. He established strong ties with Aleppo and Baby¬ 
lon, faithfully supporting Hammurabi’s expansionistic 
conquests. Hammurabi, however, eventually turned 
against Mari: The city was conquered in 1761 b.c.e., 
and within the next two years its riches, removed to 
Babylon and its palace burned. Although Mari contin¬ 
ued to be inhabited as a small town, Hammurabi’s de¬ 
struction marked its end as a major political center. 


See also Akkad; Assyria; Babylon, early period; 
Damascus and Aleppo; Ebla; Fertile Crescent; Sumer. 

Further reading: Margueron, Jean-Claude. “Mari: A Por¬ 
trait in Art of a Mesopotamian City-State.” In Civilizations 
of the Ancient Near East, Vol. 2, edited by Jack M. Sasson, 
885-889. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1995; Young, 
Gordon D., ed. Mari in Retrospect: Fifty Years of Mari and 
Mari Studies. Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1992. 

John Zhu-En Wee 

Marius and Sulla 

After the bloody revolt of the Gracchi, two emblematic 
figures concentrated the political destiny of the Roman 
Republic. The Senate initiated several foreign wars in or¬ 
der to withdraw the attention from the internal conflicts 
that had shaken the stability of the mbs. Gaius Marius 
(157-86 b.c.e.), born in Arpinus into a plebeian family, 
began his public career during the war against Jugurtha, 
where he won the support of the popular party because 
of his military victories, and was elected consul in 107 
b.c.e. From 113 b.c.e. the Romans had been facing vari¬ 
ous defeats against such Germanic tribes as the Cimbri 
and Teutons that were heading into Italy. Marius com¬ 
manded the army, and the Senate allowed his consulship 
to be renewed for three consecutive years. 

In 100 b.c.e. Marius was elected to the consulship 
for the sixth time, and by then he had forged a politi¬ 
cal alliance with Saturninus, the tribune of the plebs, 
who promoted a law in order to continue the Gracchan 
reforms on land distribution. The proposal included an 
extension of the privilege to the members of the popu- 
lus who had served the army: Spoils of war and land- 
parcels would constitute an appropriate payment for 
their service. However, the Senate immediately rejected 
the law, and Marius could not stand by the proposal; he 
had to suppress the arising rebellions instead. Suspected 
by all—since the aristocracy took him as an unfaith¬ 
ful partner and the plebs regarded him as a potential 
traitor—Marius left for the East. He was called back 
to Rome in 91 b.c.e. when Italic allies had started to 
rise up because of the profound differences existing be¬ 
tween Rome and the conquered cities. The Italic war 
lasted for three years, and Marius managed to appease 
the rebellion. Marius had come back to the mbs and 
seemed to have recovered part of his prestige. 

While Rome was focused on the reorganization of 
its territory, the East was preparing to separate from 
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the urbs, and by 89 b.c.e. most Eastern cities were sup¬ 
porting Mithridates VI, king of Pontus. A new dispute, 
related to the appointment of the military commander 
who would have to fight the new threat, arose in Rome. 
The task was finally entrusted to Lucius Cornelius Sulla, 
a consul chosen in 88 b.c.e., who belonged to the small 
aristocracy and had served as a lieutenant to Marius for 
years. Having taken Caecilia Metella, daughter of the 
pontifex maximns and princeps senatus , as his fourth 
wife, the aristocracy considered him to be its natural 
representative. Nevertheless, the tribune Suplicius Rufus 
rejected this idea and, supported by the popular party, 
wanted Marius to be named general instead. Sulla then 
escaped to Campania and fiercely moved the legions 
against Rome. By the time they got there Marius had 
already escaped to Africa as a fugitive; many opposing 
leaders were brutally killed. The civil war between op- 
timates and populares raged. 

Sulla decided to travel to Greece and deal with the 
Eastern conflict. Marius came back and joined Cinna, 
who was promoting subversion in the provinciae. Af¬ 
ter shaping an army they headed toward Rome and 
implemented a violent consulship; many members of 
the senatorial and equestrian orders were killed. In 87 
b.c.e. Marius died, and Valerius Flaccus was appoint¬ 
ed as his successor. Sulla, immersed in an unfavorable 
situation, let his army plunder the cities of Epidaurus, 
Delphi, and Olympus. After the reduction of Athens, 
he reorganized his men and defeated Mithridates in 
Chaeronea and Orchomenus. He pacified the rival 
Roman army that had killed Flaccus in rebellion and 
forced Mithridates to sign a peace treaty. When he 
arrived back in Rome, where Cinna was ruling, civil 
war began again. Sulla finally disembarked in Brindi- 
sium. Cinna tried to stop him but was killed in com¬ 
bat. Rioting started in Rome, where power was still 
in the hands of the populares, led now by the younger 
Marius, son of Gaius Marius. Marius declared Sulla a 
public enemy and tried more than once to face him in 
battle but was also overcome by Sulla’s troops. In 81 
b.c.e. Sulla’s triumph was absolute. 

As supreme leader in Rome, Sulla put into practice 
several despotic acts. He promoted the systematic mur¬ 
der of his opponents and elaborated a list ( proscrip- 
tio) of the names of those citizens whom he considered 
undesirable and wished to have eliminated. An aristo¬ 
cratic restoration was achieved, and the Assembly was 
weakened with the intention of increasing the Senate’s 
power. During his rule Sulla granted himself the title 
of “dictator” and exercised an autocratic power. Once 
he thought his reforms were enacted, in 78 b.c.e., he 


resigned the dictatorship and left Rome. He died soon 
afterward in southern Italy. 

See also Caesar, Julius; Roman Empire; Rome: 
BUILDINGS, ENGINEERS; ROME: GOVERNMENT. 

Further reading: Alfoldy, G. Romische Sozialgeschichte. 
Wiesbaden, Germany: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1984; 
Brunt, P. A. Social Conflicts in the Roman Republic. New 
York: Norton, 1971; Hantos, T. Res publica constitua. Die 
Verfassung des Dictators Sulla. Wiesbaden, Germany: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1988; Keaveney, A. Sulla: The Last 
Republican. London: Croom Helm, 1982; Rostovtzeff, M. 
Rome. New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. 

Silvana A. Gaeta 

martyrologies 

The heroic response of early Christians to persecution 
led to a genre of literature that inspired later Christians 
to the same zeal. This genre is called martyrology, and it 
flourished after the Roman Empire made peace with the 
church under Constantine the Great. The spirituality 
inspired by martyrs goes back to a confluence of ideas 
and regional influences found as early as the fourth cen¬ 
tury b.c.e. Greek philosophy and Mesopotamian myth 
had put forward the idea of the heroic struggle for per¬ 
sonal convictions and virtue. Later, as Persian theories of 
Zoroastrian dualism spread, the sense of martyrdom as a 
life-and-death struggle of good versus evil found a place 
in religious literature. Early Judaism, for example, be¬ 
gan to see the world as a struggle of its heroic remnant 
people against polytheism and corrupting influences of 
neighboring peoples. This is vividly expressed in the 
martyrologies of the Maccabees and in the apocalyp¬ 
ticism of the PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND APOCRYPHA and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls compiled as Christianity began. 

Early Jewish Christians met resistance and found in 
the ideology of the martyrs an expression of what had 
happened to Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth. At the same 
time they took advantage of the popular fascination 
with the asceticism of the philosopher. The philosophers 
of Stoicism, as in the Soliloquies of Epictetus, showed 
that the pagans could put forward individual teachers 
who were willing to lay down their lives to prove their 
ideals and beliefs. As Christianity took root outside of 
Judaea in Mesopotamian regions, a unique synthesis of 
Greek and Asian concepts produced the first generation 
of martyrologies. The cult of the martyrs was in place 
by the end of the second century c.e. One of the earliest 
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tales concerned the Syrian bishop Ignatius of Antioch, 
who was condemned by imperial authorities during the 
reign of Trajan (98-117 c.e.) and transported to Rome 
for execution. Ignatius never called himself a “martyr,” 
but an “imitator” and “disciple” of Jesus. He describes 
his martyrdom as a demonstration that Jesus suffered 
in the flesh (countering the idea of Docetism, that Jesus 
did not have a real body). 

Polycarp of Smyrna received one of Ignatius’s last 
letters, thus a link was forged between two great mar¬ 
tyrs of the faith. Polycarp was martyred around 156 
c.e., and his death generated at least two accounts that 
can be called martryologies. In the earliest one (writ¬ 
ten about 165), the sense of “martyr” is embraced and 
becomes the standard way that later lives of martyrs 
are told. Martyrologies feature representatives who 
are not just witnesses (martyr in Greek means “wit¬ 
ness”) in a judicial sense to proper beliefs about Jesus 
but champion Christian confession and its vindication 
over its antagonists. 

In these stories, usually enemies of the faith, those 
who are judicial, military, or religious functionaries of 
the predominant world powers, confront the martyrs. 
The martyrs are prosecuted as terrorists, criminals, or 
deviants who threaten fundamental order, and yet the 
martyrs in the martyrologies triumph in their death be¬ 
cause they refuse to adopt these fundamental societal 
priorities. They confound the sensibilities of their per¬ 
secutors, confirm the faith of their coreligionists, and 
often convert their pagan audience. 

Both men and women are featured in the martyrolo¬ 
gies. One of the more brilliant stories tells of the women 
martyrs Perpetua and Felicity (d. 203). However, since 
martyrologies tend to promote figures already in leader¬ 
ship in the Christian community, it is more frequently 
the male bishops and pastors who are celebrated. Where 
women had more responsibility in the ancient world, 
that is, in domestic contexts, they are featured in marty¬ 
rologies. Thus, Barbara’s father beheaded her when she 
took a vow of virginity in the course of conversion, and 
Cecilia died with her husband and friends. Both died in 
the early third century. 

As martyrologies flourished, they grew in importance 
in church spirituality. Some early documents claimed that 
martyrdoms were like a “second baptism” or “baptism 
by blood” (for example, Shepherd of Hernias, or Tertul- 
lian’s writings) because they took away all sins since the 
first water baptism. Another early writing said that the 
moment of martyrdom was epiphanic, that is, divinity 
possessed and transfigured the otherwise mortal body, so 
close was its imitation of Jesus in his own physical suffer¬ 


ing. Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and Lactantius all affirmed 
this belief. 

As the reputation of martyrs grew, popular zeal 
went way beyond concern for a proper burial and hal¬ 
lowing of their memories. Relics, funereal meals ( refri- 
geria, agapai ), and martyrdom days (dies natalis ) began 
to play a role among Christians. Emperor Julian the 
Apostate compared the cult of the martyrs to the hero 
worship of the Greeks: Many of the same devotions oc¬ 
curred for both groups, including gravesite meals, festal 
days, and special oracles or revelations from the dead 
person. Martyrologies would tell of the signs and won¬ 
ders surrounding the expiration of the martyr, much 
like the events that surrounded the death of Jesus. Ba¬ 
sil the Great made the statement that “anyone who 
touches the bones of the martyr is partaking in the holi¬ 
ness and grace that resides in them. ” The sense was that 
the martyrs by their death had earned a place as pow¬ 
erful patrons of the living who were devoted to them. 
If the soul of the martyr was in heaven, the physical 
remains of the martyr were worth treasuring on earth: 
the body, the relics, and even images. 

Later church teachers attempted to control the 
unbridled customs of martyrologies. Augustine of 
Hippo, especially, but also Jerome emphasized that 
the context for understanding the martyrs was devo¬ 
tion to Jesus, not the intrinsic and mystical power of 
the saint. They also suggested that the real value of the 
saints was in their demonstration of virtue. The lesson 
for later generations of Christians, these fathers of the 
church said, involved pursuing virtue in the midst of 
everyday life. 

See also Christianity, early; mystery cults; 
persecutions of the church; Qumran; Zoroastrianism. 

Further reading: Bowersock, G. W. Martyrdom and Rome. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995; Castelli, E. A. 
Martyrdom and Memory: Early Christian Culture Marking. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 2004. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Mauryan Empire 

Chandragupta Maurya founded the Mauryan Empire 
in 326 b.c.e. in northern India. His son Bindusara 
and grandson Ashoka (Asoka) continued his con¬ 
quest that unified the entire subcontinent, with the 
exception of the southern tip, and part of Afghani¬ 
stan into India’s first great empire. The political and 
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cultural achievements of the Mauryan Empire inspire 
Indians to the present. 

Indian history began to emerge from legend in the 
sixth century b.c.e. with the formation of large king¬ 
doms. One was Magadha in the Ganges Valley with its 
capital city at Pataliputra, near modern Patna. The 
trend toward large state formation was also stimulated 
by external conquest. The first was in 518 b.c.e., when 
King Darius I of Persia conquered part of northwest¬ 
ern India, incorporating it into his empire. The Persian 
Empire fell to Alexander the Great, who continued 
marching eastward until he reached the Indus River val¬ 
ley and defeated King Porus and other local rulers. 

Chandragupta Maurya might have been inspired by 
Alexander’s example. In any case, he defeated his In¬ 
dian rivals, including Magadha, established his capital 
at Pataliputra, and then fought Alexander’s successor 
in Asia, Seleucus Nicator, in 305 b.c.e. The two rul¬ 
ers agreed to a peace treaty that settled their bound¬ 
ary in Afghanistan, exchanged gifts and ambassadors, 
and perhaps formed a matrimonial alliance. Seleucus’s 
ambassador to the Mauryan court was Megasthenes, 
who wrote a book of his observations on India. The 
original is lost, but excerpts have survived in works of 
other ancient writers, from which we derive much first¬ 
hand information about early Mauryan India. 

Chandragupta’s minister, named Kautilya, re¬ 
putedly wrote a book titled Artbasastra (Treatise on 
polity), which dealt with the theory and practice of 
government, the laws, and administration. The Ar¬ 
tbasastra described the Mauryan Empire as a central¬ 
ized bureaucratic state. The ruler was supreme com¬ 
mander, chief administrator, and judge. A council of 
ministers, civil servants, a network of spies, and a 
large military, reputedly 600,000 men strong, assist¬ 
ed Chandragupta. Megasthenes described Patalipu¬ 
tra as a grand city, enclosed by a wooden wall 9 miles 
long by 1.5 miles wide, interspersed with gates and 
watchtowers, and further protected by a wide moat. 
The city government consisted of six boards of five 
men each, in charge of different functions. The ruler 
lived in a sumptuous palace, his hours of work and 
play were strictly regulated, and when he appeared in 
public he either rode on an elephant or was carried 
in a palanquin. 

Chandragupta ruled for 25 years. According to 
Jain tradition he abdicated in 301 b.c.e., became a 
Jain monk, and fasted to death. His son and successor 
Bindusara ruled until c. 272 b.c.e. Little is known of 
him except that he warred to expand the empire south¬ 
ward and was known as the Slayer of Foes. He also ex¬ 


changed ambassadors with the Seleucid Empire, once 
asking King Antiochus I to send him some Greek wine, 
figs, and a philosopher. Antiochus sent him wine and 
figs and replied that philosophers were not for sale. 

Bindusara’s son Ashoka succeeded around 269-268 
b.c.e., perhaps after a succession struggle. Ashoka (r. 
269-232 b.c.e.) was India’s greatest ruler. He waged war 
to expand the empire in the south, incorporating all but 
the southern tip of the subcontinent. His conquest of a 
state called Kalinga filled him with remorse for the death 
and destruction and changed his personal life and state 
policy. Posterity knows much about Ashoka because he 
had many of his edicts and pronouncements carved on 
stone pillars and rock surfaces; 10 inscribed pillars sur¬ 
vive. Most of the inscriptions are in the Brahmi script, the 
oldest surviving post-Indus writing; it is a phonetic alpha¬ 
betical script that is the antecedent of modern Hindi. 

Ashoka converted to Buddhism, became a vegetarian, 
and dedicated the rest of his reign to spreading Buddhism, 
although he honored all religions. He also discouraged 
hunting and encouraged people to go on pilgrimages in¬ 
stead. A son and daughter became Buddhist missionar¬ 
ies, spreading the faith to Ceylon. He also convened the 
Third Buddhist Council around 240 b.c.e. at Pataliputra 
to deal with differences within the monastic order and 
to finish compiling the Buddhist canons. He denounced 
immoral behavior and appointed morality officers to en¬ 
force his rules. He also renounced war, stating his in¬ 
tention to change people through moral persuasion; but 
importantly, he did not disband the army. 

Life under the Mauryans was prosperous. While 
most people lived on farms, cities grew with increasing 
commerce within the empire and beyond, with China in 
the East and Rome in the West. The government even 
established a bureau that built ships and leased them to 
merchants. Culture flourished. Buddhist and Jain can¬ 
ons were completed during this period. Other writings 
include religious commentaries and early versions of 
the epics Mahabharata and Ramayana. 

It appears that Ashoka lost his grip in his later years 
and died around 232 b.c.e. Several sons disputed his suc¬ 
cession, and the empire began to fall apart as local gover¬ 
nors, many royal princes, exerted their autonomy. Little 
is known about his successors except their names. Per¬ 
haps the fall of the Mauryan Empire was inevitable due 
to its size and diversity. In 183 b.c.e. a general killed the 
last Mauryan ruler and established a dynasty in north¬ 
ern India called the Sunga. Meanwhile, Bactrian Greeks 
were invading the northwestern frontier. India would 
be torn apart and fragmented for almost five centuries. 
Chandragupta Maurya was the founder of India’s first 
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great empire, and his minister Kautilya helped establish 
the institutions that sustained it. The empire grew in size, 
wealth, and culture under his son and grandson, reaching 
its zenith under Emperor Ashoka. Its legacy to modern 
times is the concept of unity for the subcontinent. 

See also Buddhist councils; Jainism. 

Further reading: Basham, A. L. The Wonder That Was In¬ 
dia: Survey of the Culture of the Indian Sub-Continent before 
the Coming of the Muslims. New York: Grove Press, 1954; 
Gokhale, B. G. Asoka Maury a. New York: Twayne, 1966. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Maximus the Confessor 

(580-662 c.e.) Catholic theologian 

Maximus the Confessor, also known as Maximus the 
Theologian and Maximus of Constantinople, was 
born in Constantinople to a noble Byzantine family and 
received a good education. He served as a secretary of the 
emperor Heraclius, became head of the imperial chancel¬ 
lery, and oversaw the comprehensive overhaul of the up¬ 
per echelons of civil service. However, he renounced his 
post and became a monk around 614 c.e. at the monas¬ 
tery of Chrysopolis. He was unhappy about the religious 
attachments of the court and retired to enjoy his love for 
quiet prayer. By 618 he had made enough progress in the 
monastic life to acquire a disciple, the monk Anastasius, 
who was Maximus’s companion for the rest of his life. 

When the Persians invaded his region in 626, Maxi¬ 
mus fled to Africa. During his time there he gained a 
considerable theological reputation. The majority of what 
are considered his greatest theological writings come from 
his time in Africa. There, he became an outspoken oppo¬ 
nent of monothelitism—the doctrine that Jesus Christ had 
one will but two natures: divine and human. The Catho¬ 
lic Church rejected this doctrine, as did Maximus, who 
insisted on dythelitism, which believed that Christ had 
two wills, rather than one. He spoke out against mono¬ 
thelitism at the Lateran Council of 649. 

His outspokenness led to his arrest in 653 by Em¬ 
peror Constans II, and when he refused to accept the 
emperor’s decrees, he was exiled. He returned to Con¬ 
stantinople in 661 but once again refused to renounce his 
beliefs. His punishment included having his right hand 
and tongue cut off, and he was banished once again. He 
died on August 13, 662. Considered one of the great 
theologians of the Catholic Church, Maximus was given 
the title of “the Theologian” and is ranked as a Doctor 


of the Church because of his contributions to theology, 
most notably of the Incarnation. 

Maximus favored two forms of writing: a collection 
of paragraphs, many being very short, and the other be¬ 
ing responses to questions asked of him by others. In 
his work he saw himself as interpreting different tradi¬ 
tions, most important scripture, but also church fathers, 
councils, saints, and sacraments. Maximus’s writings are 
considered by some to be highly speculative, very intel¬ 
lectual, and difficult to comprehend. He liked to explain 
things at great length. He left behind approximately 90 
writings, notably his Letter on Love, Difficulty 10, Dif¬ 
ficulty 41, Difficulty 71, and Opuscule 7. These writ¬ 
ings dealt with topics such as theological and polemical 
treatises, symbolism, mysticism, Gregory of Nazianzus, 
spiritual maturity, and the Incarnation of Christ. 

See also Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth; monasticism. 

Further reading: Bathrellos, Demetrios. The Byzantine 
Christ: Person, Nature, and Will in the Christology of Saint 
Maximus the Confessor. New York: Oxford University Press, 
2004; Louth, Andrew. Maximus the Confessor. London: 
Routledge Press, 1996; Nichols, Aidan. Byzantine Gospel: 
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James E. Seelye, Jr. 

Maya: Classic Period 

During the Classic Period, which is divided into Early 
(250-600 c.e.), Late (600-800), and Terminal (800— 
900/1100), Maya civilization reached the pinnacle of 
its cultural, economic, and political development. From 
the 200s to the 400s c.e. dozens of autonomous city- 
states, many founded in the Preclassic, others early in the 
Classic, jockeyed for power. By the 500s two had gained 
preeminence: Tikal and Calakmul. These were sprawl¬ 
ing city-states of 100,000 people or more, with towering 
pyramids and temples, massive civic and ceremonial cen¬ 
ters, outer rings of lesser compounds and residences, and 
intensively farmed hinterlands extending many miles. A 
hereditary king and a small class of elites controlled vi¬ 
tal trade routes and secondary centers and aggressively 
pursued conquest of and alliances with other polities. 
From the 500s to the 700s a series of highly destructive 
wars erupted between these two great powers and their 
respective allies. Elsewhere in the Maya zone other city- 
states engaged in the same process of expansion, alliance 
building, and warfare. 
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Then, for reasons still much debated, in the 700s 
and 800s all of these polities underwent steep declines, 
with more than a dozen major and scores of lesser urban 
complexes abandoned by the early 900s. A resurgence 
in northern Yucatan, beginning in the 800s and marked 
especially by the rise of Chichen Itza, also declined 
by the late 1000s. This 600- to 800-year period saw 
the flourishing of commerce, architecture, engineering, 
writing, mathematics, calendrics, astronomy, cosmol¬ 
ogy, and artistic creations of every description across 
the Maya zone, achievements that emerged together as 
part of a broader process of cultural, economic, and 
political development. 

MAYAN WRITING 

While the origins of Mayan writing in the Middle Pre¬ 
classic remain obscure, by the Late Classic the Maya 
had developed the most sophisticated writing system in 
the history of the pre-Columbian Americas, one of only 
a handful of independently invented writing systems 
in the history of the world. After more than a century 
of painstaking effort by scholars on several continents, 
breakthroughs in the 1970s and 1980s permitted many 
of these ancient texts to be read for the first time. 

By the Early Classic anything that could be spo¬ 
ken in Maya could be rendered as written text. Using a 
script consisting of more than 800 glyphs in a charac¬ 
teristic round or oval shape and intricate style, Mayan 
writing employed both logographs and phonetic signs. 
Read from top to bottom and left to right, these glyphs 
are classified as “main signs” and “affixes,” with the 
latter made up of prefixes, suffixes, superfixes, sub¬ 
fixes, postfixes, and infixes. Such written texts, often 
accompanied by dates and graphic depictions of human 
figures and divine entities (stylistically not altogether 
unlike contemporary graphic novels), appear on carved 
monuments, murals, pottery, other artifacts, and a 
handful of surviving folded-paper codices. The Spanish 
destroyed hundreds and perhaps thousands of these co- 
dices during the conquest, a purposeful eradication of 
vast quantities of accumulated knowledge on par with 
the burning of the library of Alexandria. 

Most extant texts memorialized significant episodes 
in the lives of kings, though many recorded wars, dy¬ 
nastic alliances, and other major events. (Many per¬ 
sonal items conveyed more prosaic information, such 
as “his cup” or “his bowl”). If only a tiny fraction of 
the populace could write or read, the prominent display 
of these texts in civic and ceremonial spaces on impos¬ 
ing and magnificently carved stone stele, stairways, al¬ 
tars, lintels, and other public monuments were clearly 



Maya city-states contained 100,000 people or more, with towering 
pyramids and temples and monumental civic and ceremonial centers. 


intended to convey unequivocal messages of the king’s 
divine power to all who bore witness to them. 

MAYA INNOVATIONS 

Intimately linked to writing and no less remarkable for 
their sophistication were Maya mathematics and calen¬ 
drics. Having invented the mathematical concept of 
zero—evidently making them the world’s first civilization 
to do so—the Maya went on to undertake fantastically 
complex mathematical calculations. Their numerical sys¬ 
tem was vigesimal (based on the number 20), most com¬ 
monly written using a bar-and-dot notation, with a dot 
representing one; a bar, five; and a shell-like figure, zero. 
With these simple notations they were able to calculate 
numbers into the millions and accurately predict lunar 
and solar eclipses thousands of years into the future. 

The Maya conceived of time as a series of recurring 
cycles. All Mesoamerican peoples shared three cyclical 
calendars: the 365-day solar year, the 260-day sacred al¬ 
manac, and the 52-year “calendar round.” These three 
calendars, which can be visualized as three interlocking 
wheeled gears, made each of the 18,980 days of the 52- 
year “calendar round” unique. 

The Maya added to this what scholars call the “Long 
Count” or “Initial Series,” which was independent of 
the other cycles and served as an absolute chronology by 
tracking time from a fixed or “zero” date far in the past. 
Evidently they were the first world civilization to mark 
time from a fixed date. According to the Long Count, 
the world came to an end and was created anew every 
5,128 solar years, at the close of each “great cycle.” The 
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current world, by this calendar, will end on December 

21,2012. 

Like all Mesoamerican civilizations, the Maya invest¬ 
ed the movements of the Moon, Sun, planets, and stars 
with deep religious and cosmological significance, often 
designing and constructing their temples, shrines, and 
other edifices to align with astronomical observations. 
These celestial bodies represented gods and deities, and 
there is no evidence that the Maya understood the circu¬ 
lar or elliptical orbits of the Moon, Earth, and planets as 
discovered by Copernicus and Kepler centuries later. 

Maya religion and cosmology were exceedingly 
complex, an all-encompassing system of belief in which 
the distinction between sacred and secular did not exist. 
Rivers, rocks, caves, springs, and other natural features 
were seen to possess divine powers, while a multiplicity 
of spirits and deities, including ancestor spirits, infused 
every aspect of everyday life. Creation myths empha¬ 
sized the cyclical re-creation of the world by dualistic 
divine beings who entered Xibalba, or the Otherworld, 
“a place beyond death inhabited by ancestors, spirits, 
and gods—the place between the worlds,” according 
to Friedel et ah, outwitted the gods, and became divine 
kings. The most elaborate Maya treatment of creation 
myths and cosmology is the Popul Vub, a uniquely re¬ 
vealing book written by the highland K’iche (Quiche) 
Maya after the Spanish conquest. 

ECONOMY, SOCIETY, AND POLITICS 

The economic foundations of Classic Maya city-states 
and kingdoms consisted of extensive and intensive ag¬ 
riculture supplemented by hunting, fishing, and gather¬ 
ing; craft specialization; and local, regional, and long¬ 
distance trade, all of dizzying complexity. Society was 
divided into two broad groups: a tiny group of elites 
and the great majority of commoners, with fine grada¬ 
tions in status at all levels. In some instances a more 
prosperous strata of commoners emerged, though on 
the whole wealth and power were highly centralized 
and concentrated in very few hands. 

Political power was exercised by hereditary ruling 
dynasties. At the pinnacle stood the king (“sacred lord,” 
or k’ubul ajaw), almost always male and considered a di¬ 
vine or semidivine being. Beneath him was a small group 
of high-ranking elites—warriors, high priests, scribes, 
and administrators. 

Interstate politics were byzantine, with alliances be¬ 
tween polities generally consummated through dynas¬ 
tic marriages. Kingdoms were formed by conquest and 
domination of lesser polities, whose ruling houses the 
conquering power generally left intact. 


The decline of the massive city-state of El Mirador 
in the late 100s c.e. created a power vacuum in the low¬ 
lands that was soon filled by other emergent polities, 
most notably Tikal and Calakmul. From the 100s to 
the late 300s, when it allied with mighty Teotihuacan, 
Tikal became the preeminent Maya kingdom, its pow¬ 
er stretching from the northern lowlands as far south 
as Copan in Honduras. In the 400s Calakmul began 
to challenge Tikal through conquests and alliances in¬ 
tended to encircle and weaken its adversary. In 562 
Calakmul defeated and sacked Tikal. There followed 
a period of intense conflict lasting more than a century. 
“The giant war went back and forth,” in the words of 
Arthur Demarest, until 695, when Tikal “roared back 
and crushed Calakmul. And then the Maya world just 
broke up into regional powers, setting the stage for a 
period of intensive, petty warfare that finally led to the 
collapse of the Maya.” 

During the Late Classic, similar processes unfolded 
to the southwest among the kingdoms of the Usumacin- 
ta River, most notably in the centuries-long conflict be¬ 
tween Piedras Negras and Yaxchilan. The war between 
these two regional powers and their allies raged off and 
on from the 400s to the 800s, finally ending in the de¬ 
feat of Piedras Negras in 808. Another major regional 
conflict between Copan and Quirigua, far to the south 
along the contemporary Guatemala-Honduras border, 
had a similar denouement. 

By the 800s, as the kingdoms of the southern and 
central lowlands declined, the northern lowlands saw 
numerous polities rise to prominence in the 900s and 
1000s, particularly in the Puuc region of western Yuca¬ 
tan. To the east the kingdom of Chichen Itza, founded 
in the late 700s, soon became the most powerful and 
populous state in all of Maya history. With a more de¬ 
centralized political structure and diversified economic 
base than its weakening southern neighbors, Chichen 
Itza prospered from the 800s through the 1000s, when 
it too experienced a period of decline and was all but 
abandoned by 1100. 

CAUSES FOR DECLINE 

A complex combination of factors most likely caused the 
decline of Classic Maya polities. Despite much variabil¬ 
ity in time and place, the most plausible scenarios point 
to the interplay of overpopulation, long-term ecological 
crises, endemic warfare, and the erosion of the moral le¬ 
gitimacy of divine kings in the eyes of the populace. 

By the 800s the Maya lowlands were inhabited by 
tens of millions of people, probably exceeding the carry¬ 
ing capacity of the land even under optimal conditions. 
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Over time, surging population densities and ever more 
intensive and extensive agriculture and urban construc¬ 
tion led to widespread deforestation, worsening soil 
erosion, and declining soil fertility, in some cases ex¬ 
acerbated by prolonged drought. The evidence shows 
that these processes caused increasing incidences of 
malnutrition and disease and fundamental ecological 
bottlenecks that in the end proved insoluble. 

Endemic warfare was both symptom and cause of 
these deleterious processes. By the early 500s warfare 
was consuming prodigious quantities of material and 
human resources, and by the late 700s the cycles of vio¬ 
lence had begun spinning out of control, with a series 
of ever more destructive wars overtaxing not only the 
land and the people but, no less important, commoners’ 
faith in the moral legitimacy of their kings. Since Maya 
kings ruled by virtue of divine sanction, any prolonged 
crisis—economic, ecological, political—could set in mo¬ 
tion a profound spiritual-religious-moral crisis among 
the general populace, whose labor and faith were nec¬ 
essary to keep the whole system operating. All of these 
factors, working in dynamic and contingent combina¬ 
tion, were most likely responsible for the decline of one 
of the world’s most creative, original, and sophisticated 
civilizations. 

See also Maya: Preclassic Period; Mesoamerica: 
Classic Period. 
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M. J. SCHROEDER 

Maya: Preclassic Period 

During the Early Preclassic (2000-1000 b.c.e.) the 
two major archaeological markers of civilization in the 
Maya zone first emerged in the Pacific and Caribbean 
coastal regions: permanently settled agricultural and/or 
maritime villages and pottery. 


The earliest known examples of Mesoamerican pot¬ 
tery have been found along the Pacific coast from Chi¬ 
apas, in Mexico, south and east to El Salvador. Scholars 
subdivide these ceramic styles into three phases: Barra 
(c. 1850-1650 b.c.e. ), which apparently emerged from 
an earlier tradition of gourd containers; the more so¬ 
phisticated Locona (c. 1650-1500 b.c.e.); and the 
more elaborate and diverse Ocos (c. 1500-1200 b.c.e.). 
Handcrafted clay-fired figurines, many with highly in¬ 
dividualized styles and motifs, also proliferated during 
this period. A wide variety of other goods made from 
perishable materials, including textiles, baskets, and 
nets, were also likely common, though they have left 
few traces in the archaeological record. 

The origins of complex society in the Maya zone 
have been traced to the Pacific coast Locona phase. Evi¬ 
dence includes differential house sizes, part-time craft 
specialization, and funerary practices. Excavations at 
Paso de la Amada, Chiapas, have unearthed one house 
considerably larger than others at the site, and renovated 
at least nine times, suggesting both growing social dif¬ 
ferentiation and high spiritual and aesthetic value placed 
on continuity of place and homage to ancestors. The su¬ 
perimposition of dwellings and other buildings around a 
previously sanctified place is characteristic of Maya (and 
Mesoamerican) construction practices generally. 

A nearby site has revealed a burial of a small child 
adorned with a mica mirror, indicating the growing im¬ 
portance of hereditary inequality. Further east along the 
coast of contemporary Belize, the Early Preclassic saw 
the growth of numerous maritime settlements, found¬ 
ed during the late Archaic (c.3000 b.c.e.) that by the 
Middle Preclassic had expanded west into the interior. 
Similar developments may have been taking place in the 
highlands as well, though subsequent volcanic activity 
likely buried these settlements, rendering them inacces¬ 
sible and thus creating an evidentiary bias in the ar¬ 
chaeological record. 

Other important Early Preclassic sites have been 
excavated in Honduras (Copan Valley, Cuyamel Cave, 
Puerto Escondido) and El Salvador (Chalchuapa). The 
inhabitants of these and other Early Preclassic settle¬ 
ments made their living through a combination of 
swidden agriculture, fishing, hunting, and gathering. 
Bone isotope analyses show that maize constituted less 
than 30 percent of their diet, far less than the average 
for many contemporary Maya, which approaches 75 
percent. Extant pottery from this period indicates the 
emergence and spread of a shared corpus of religious 
symbols, beliefs, and concepts that formed the basis for 
later cultural developments. 
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MIDDLE PRECLASSIC 

The Middle Preclassic (1000-400 b.c.e.) witnessed 
growing social complexity among coastal and pied¬ 
mont communities and the expansion of complex so¬ 
cieties into the highlands and, to a lesser extent, the 
lowlands. Social differentiation intensified, as symbols 
of status and power came increasingly under the con¬ 
trol of a small group of rulers and elites. Prestige items 
such as mirrors, masks, ear spools, blood letters, and 
specialized vessels often made or adorned with precious 
minerals or stones (jade, obsidian, pyrite, and others) 
became increasingly common and elaborate. A shared 
body of religious beliefs, ritualized and controlled by 
a small class of ruler-priests, served as the ideological 
underpinnings of an increasingly unequal society. Pub¬ 
lic works also grew in size and complexity, indicating a 
growing degree of elite control over surplus labor. 

One of the largest of the Middle Preclassic sites is 
La Blanca along the Rio Naranjo on the Pacific coastal 
plain in contemporary Guatemala. Mostly destroyed by 
modern development, the site covered 99 acres and in¬ 
cluded at least 40 smaller houses and four large earthen 
mounds covering the ruins of temples or other public 
works. The largest of these latter measured 182,987 sq. 
feet at its base and rose more than 82 feet high, making 
it one of the largest structures in Mesoamerica at the 
time. 

The polity, which flourished from 900 to 650 b.c.e. 
and was abandoned 50 years later, ruled an estimat¬ 
ed 60 settlements in an area of perhaps 127 sq. miles 
administered through at least two secondary centers. 
These patterns of growth and collapse, mounting so¬ 
cial differentiation, and multitiered administrative hi¬ 
erarchy typified the later rise, expansion, and decline 
of scores of city-states across the Maya region. Other 
important Pacific coast Middle Preclassic sites include 
El Mesak and El Ujuxte, both of which, along with La 
Blanca, show close economic and cultural contact with 
the Olmec civilization far to the north along the Gulf of 
Mexico littoral. 

In the highlands the city of Kaminaljuyu (place of the 
ancient ones) grew to become the largest highland Pre¬ 
classic Maya capital. Founded in the Early Preclassic and 
eventually covering some 2 sq. miles, the city extended 
its reach to dominate numerous satellite settlements by 
around 500 b.c.e., waxing and waning in power until its 
final collapse toward the end of the Classic—some 2,000 
years after its founding. Already by the Middle Preclas¬ 
sic there is evidence for extensive earthworks, canals, 
temples, and other public works, along with a carved 
monument depicting a succession of rulers seated on 


thrones receiving homage from bound and kneeling cap¬ 
tives. Other highland Middle Preclassic centers include 
El Porton and the adjacent burial site of Las Mangales, 
which provides clear evidence of warfare, tribute, and 
sacrifice of war captives. 

This growing public expenditure of labor, social dif¬ 
ferentiation, and militarism along the coast and in the 
highlands during the Middle Preclassic contrast with 
the simpler constructions and relative egalitarianism 
found in the lowlands to the north. Still, the overall tra¬ 
jectories are very similar, with the lowlands having been 
settled later. The most intensively studied lowland cen¬ 
ters in the Middle Preclassic include Altar de Sacrificios 
and Nakbe in Guatemala, and Blackman Eddy, Cuello, 
K’axob, and Cahal Pech in Belize. In particular, the El 
Mirador Basin at the northernmost tip of the contem¬ 
porary Guatemalan Peten (where the Nakbe ruins are 
located) saw the rapid development of numerous ma¬ 
jor urban centers, including El Mirador, Wakna, and 
Tintal. Also during the Middle Preclassic, the inhabit¬ 
ants at more than 20 sites in the lowlands of northwest¬ 
ern Yucatan built sizable urban centers with character¬ 
istic Maya ball courts and temple complexes. 

The Middle Preclassic, in short, was a period of 
rapid transformation and growth across much of the 
Maya zone. Large urban centers with accompanying 
monumental architecture—including temples, plazas, 
palaces, ball courts, causeways, and elaborately carved 
monuments—sprang up over the course of just two or 
three centuries, dotting much of the landscape by the 
end of the period. This rapid growth suggests a high de¬ 
gree of centralized control over surplus labor, as well as 
deepening institutionalization of inherited inequalities, 
though to date no tombs of lowland Middle Preclas¬ 
sic rulers have been uncovered. Just as significant, the 
evidence also shows many signs of trade and exchange 
and of intensifying competition, conflict, and warfare 
between these emergent polities. 

LATE PRECLASSIC 

The Late Preclassic (400 b.c.e.-100 c.e.) saw the 
emergence of what is conventionally termed civiliza¬ 
tion across the Maya zone. The period as a whole was 
characterized by surging populations, deepening so¬ 
cial stratification, increasing centralization of political 
power, expanding public works, heightening milita¬ 
rism and warfare, and, especially significant, the full 
development of writing and calendrics. The origins of 
Mayan writing during the Middle Preclassic remain 
obscure, with evidence of both Isthmian influence from 
the Veracruz region to the north and of independent 
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invention. But whatever its specific origins, Mayan 
writing reached full flower during the Late Preclassic, 
as did the practice of dating events from a fixed point 
in time in the past, the so-called Long Count. Surviv¬ 
ing artifacts with Long Count dates permit scholars to 
determine chronologies and sequences of events with 
considerable accuracy. 

The largest and most important polity in the south¬ 
ern Maya zone in the Late Preclassic was Kaminaljuyu. 
Control of quarries with valued minerals combined 
with control over vital trade routes—both north to 
south and east to west—permitted the city’s rulers to 
consolidate their power over an area of hundreds of sq. 
miles. Sadly, because this site lies adjacent to contempo¬ 
rary Guatemala City, most of it has been destroyed by 
commercial and residential development. Other impor¬ 
tant Late Preclassic sites in the south include El Ujuxte, 
Tak’alik Ab’aj, Chocola, Chalchuapa, and El Guayabal 
in the Copan Valley in contemporary Honduras. 

In the lowlands to the north the largest polity of this 
period was El Mirador, which, like Kaminaljuyu, was 
the center of an expansive regional trade and political 
network. With a massive triadic pyramid at its western 
edge (a structure dubbed El Tigre), and its ceremonial 
and civic core extending about a mile to the east—a 
core that included temples, palaces, ball courts, tombs, 
and vaulted masonry buildings—El Mirador rivaled in 
size and complexity the largest Classic Period urban 
centers, including Tikal and Palenque. Some scholars 
consider El Mirador the earliest preindustrial state (as 
opposed to chieftaincy) to emerge in the Maya low¬ 
lands. Other important Late Preclassic lowland sites 
include Cerros, Nohmul, Lamanai, Tikal, Uaxactun, 
and San Bartolo (the latter, not discovered by archae¬ 
ologists until 2001, contained some of the most mag¬ 
nificent Maya murals ever uncovered, pushing the date 
of the full flowering of Maya art back centuries, to at 
least 100 b.c.e.). 

For reasons that remain murky these and other 
Late Preclassic centers underwent a period of precipi¬ 
tous decline during the Terminal Preclassic (100-250 
c.e.). Some have pointed to the catastrophic erup¬ 
tion of Ilopango volcano (near contemporary San Sal¬ 
vador), which covered thousands of sq. miles in ash 
and rendered the entire area within a 62-mile radius 
uninhabitable for at least a century, as partly respon¬ 
sible. Others have suggested that shifts in migratory 
patterns, disruptions in trade routes, ecological bottle¬ 
necks, dynastic crises, and other factors also played a 
role. Whatever the exact causes, it is clear that many 
important Maya polities experienced dramatic declines 


during the Terminal Preclassic, setting the stage for the 
extraordinary cultural, economic, and political renais¬ 
sance of the Classic Period. 

See also Maya: Classic Period; Mesoamerica: 
Archaic and Preclassic Periods; Olmecs. 

Further reading: Bell, E. E., M. A. Canuto, and R. J. Sharer, 
eds. Understanding Early Classic Copdn. Philadelphia: Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthro¬ 
pology, 2004; Johnson, A. W., and T. K. Earle. The Evolution 
of Human Societies: From Foraging Groups to Agrarian State. 
Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2001; Love, M. W., 
M. Poponoe de Hatch, and H. L. Escobedo, eds. Incidents 
of Archaeology in Central America and Yucatan: Essays in 
Honor of Edwin M. Shook. Lanham, MD: University Press of 
America, 2002; Sharer, Robert J., and Loa P. Traxler. The An¬ 
cient Maya. Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2006. 

M. J. SCHROEDER 

Medes, Persians, and Elamites 

The Medes and Persians were both Indo-European¬ 
speaking peoples and part of the broader Iranian groups. 
The Elamites have very different Mesopotamian roots. 
The Medes and Persians moved south to the Iranian high 
plateau in the second millennium b.c.e., although exact¬ 
ly when is the subject of much debate. The Medes settled 
in the northern Zagros Mountains (Loristan in today’s 
Iran), a land of high mountains, rich valleys, and cas¬ 
cading rivers. The Median capital of Ecbatana, today’s 
Hamadan, was situated at a critical point on the main 
road between Mesopotamia and the Iranian Plateau, 
from there leading around the Iranian central desert 
and eventually to China; as a result the Medes were well 
connected with the surrounding nations. The Persians 
on the other hand initially settled slightly to the west of 
the Medes, but the first written records, from Assyria, 
find them in the southern Zagros Mountains, in the area 
north of the Persian Gulf, around Pars and the ancient 
Persian capitals of Pasargadae and Persepolis, an area 
away from the main trade roots. 

During the period of Assyrian dominance in Meso¬ 
potamia in the eighth century b.c.e., Tiglath-Pileser III 
invaded the Zagros region twice, and Sargon II (721-705 
b.c.e.) invaded it six times. The Assyrians were deter¬ 
mined to control the trade routes to the east, and this 
meant keeping Media under their control; deportations 
of Median people are recorded 18 times in the Assyrian 
annals. Sargon’s texts record 50 Median chieftains in the 
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eighth century b.c.e., and if Herodotus is to be believed, 
it was not until the coming of the ruler Deioces in the ear¬ 
ly seventh century b.c.e. that the Median people became 
united, and Ecbatana was established as their capital. The 
Medes struggled to throw off Assyrian overlordship, only 
finally succeeding after an alliance was struck between 
their king Cyaxares (c. 650-585 b.c.e.) and the resurgent 
Babylonians, an alliance that resulted in the destruction 
of the Assyrian Empire, following a successful joint at¬ 
tack on the Assyrian capital Nineveh in 612 b.c.e. The 
extent of the Median Empire before its absorption into 
the Persian Empire under Cyrus II is not clear, although 
it appears that it stretched to the border of the ancient 
kingdom of Lydia, the center of modern-day Turkey. 

The Persians played a subsidiary role to the Medes 
throughout the seventh century b.c.e., and during the 
reign of Cyaxares they became a subordinate kingdom. 
However, in the sixth century b.c.e. Cyrus led the Per¬ 
sians in a successful revolt and an eventual takeover of 
the Median Empire. Although the Persians were the vic¬ 
tors, the Medes had a special status within the Persian 
Empire, not only because they were similar peoples ra¬ 
cially and linguistically, but also because Cyrus had both 
Median and Persian bloodline. 

It seems that up until the time of Cyrus Persian was 
not a written language. As a consequence the cunei¬ 
form script used on the ancient monuments visible to¬ 
day at Behistun and Persepolis was most likely invented 
for the purpose, either in the reign of Cyrus or Darius 
I. Overall the evidence suggests that neither the Persians 
nor the Medes were literate, and in fact the main written 
language of the empire was Elamite. 

Whereas the Medes and the Persians were of one 
tribal root, the Elamites, the people of the southeast 
corner of the Mesopotamian plain were linguistically 
and racially Mesopotamian. The first recorded history 
of the Elamites is in the early third millennium b.c.e.; 
at this time they had their own form of writing, proto- 
Elamite. During the third and early second millennia 
b.c.e. the Elamites were rivals with the Sumerians, and 
though they married their sons to Sumerian princesses, 
there is evidence for their sacking of the great Sume¬ 
rian city of Ur in about 1950 b.c.e. During the second 
millennium b.c.e. they swung between war and peace 
with the other Mesopotamian peoples to the north and 
west of them. 

The Elamites first met the Persians as the Persians 
migrated south; even though the Persians were to have 
the upper hand it is clear that they adopted many things 
from the more sophisticated Elamite culture. A good 
example of this cultural absorption can be seen in the 


sculptured reliefs of Persepolis (the high plateau royal 
capital of the Persian Empire) in which the Persians are 
wearing Elamite dress and carrying Elamite objects. 

The Elamites generally acted as a go-between na¬ 
tion between the Mesopotamian peoples and the Ira¬ 
nian and other peoples of the high plateau. However, 
this role was not always an easy one; when the Assyr¬ 
ian empire was seeking to maintain its dominance in 
the seventh century b.c.e., Elam found itself at odds 
with the Assyrian king Ashurbanipal, who launched a 
series of campaigns against Elam that utterly destroyed 
the Elamite capital, Susa. After the absorption of Elam 
into the Persian Empire in the sixth century b.c.e. 
the Elamite people began to lose their distinctiveness, 
even as Susa, their capital, became the main seat of 
government for the empire. Neither the Medes nor the 
Elamites are separate peoples today. The Persians how¬ 
ever maintain an identity as the dominant people of 
Iran. Iran changed its name from Persia in the 20th 
century to reflect the diversity of its people. 

See also Babylon, later periods; Indo-Europeans; 
Persepolis, Susa, and Ecbatana; Sumer. 

Further reading: Olmstead, A. T. History of the Persian Em¬ 
pire. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959; Yamauchi, 
Edwin M. Persia and the Bible. Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Book House, 1990. 

Andrew Pettman 

Megasthenes 

(c. 4th century b.c.e.) diplomat and author 

In 324 b.c.e. Chandragupta Maurya unified northern 
India by defeating his rivals. He went on to war against 
the successor of Alexander the Great in Asia, Seleu- 
cus Nicator, expelling his forces from the borderlands of 
India. In 305 b.c.e. the two men concluded a treaty in 
which the Greeks withdrew from the Punjab in north¬ 
western India and which fixed the western boundary of 
the Mauryan Empire to the crest of the Hindu Kush. 
There was also exchange of ambassadors, gifts, and a 
vague mention of a marriage alliance. Megasthenes was 
Seleucus’s representative at Chandragupta’s court. He 
wrote a detailed account of his observations while in In¬ 
dia. Although the original was lost, parts have survived 
through extensive excerpting in the works of other an¬ 
cient writers. 

Megasthenes described Pataliputra, the Mauryan 
capital, as second in splendor only to Persepolis, capital 
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of the former Persian Empire. It had a wooden city wall 
9 miles long by 1.5 miles wide, which had 570 towers, 
64 gates, and a 900-foot-wide moat. He wrote admiring¬ 
ly of Chandragupta as an energetic ruler who personally 
supervised affairs of state. The emperor lived in splendor 
in an enormous palace built of wood, but he also lived 
in fear of assassination, appearing only rarely in public, 
attired in a splendid purple and golden robe, and was 
either carried in a palanquin or rode on an elephant. He 
also described the administration of the capital city by 
six boards each with five men, in charge of crafts and 
industry, trade and commerce, tax collection, foreigners, 
collection of statistical information, and public works. 
Other information states that a quarter of the people’s 
produce was paid as taxes and that there were dues as¬ 
sessed on commerce. He described the Mauryan military 
as having infantry, cavalry, chariots, elephants, navy, and 
a commissariat. He also commented on the division of 
people into seven castes by occupation. 

One passage on the people’s lives said: “They live 
happily enough, being simple in their manners, and fru¬ 
gal. They never drink wine except at sacrifice... The sim¬ 
plicity of their laws and their contracts is proved by the 
fact that they seldom go to law... Truth and virtue they 
hold alike in esteem... The greater part of the soil is under 
irrigation, and consequently bear two crops in the course 
of the year.” Some information Megasthenes provided 
was wrong, for instance his assertion that there was no 
slavery in India and that no famines occurred. Neverthe¬ 
less, his writings on India are valuable because there are 
few Indian sources on actual life in the period, and his 
were the first extensive observations by a foreigner. 

Further reading: Rapson, E. J., ed. The Cambridge History of 
India, Vol. 1, Ancient India. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1922; Sastri Nilakanta, K. A., ed. A Comprehen¬ 
sive History of India, Vol. 2, The Maury as and Satavahanas, 
325 B.C-A.D. 300. Bombay, India: Orient Longmans, 1957; 
Vassiliades, Demetrios Th. The Greeks in India, a Study in 
Philosophical Understanding. New Delhi, India: Munsh- 
ram Manoharlal Publishers, 2000; Woodcock, George. The 
Greeks in India. London: Faber and Faber, 1966. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Mencius 

(372-c. 289 b.c.e.) Confucian philosopher 

Mencius is the Latinized form for Mengzi (Meng Tzu), 
which means “Master Meng” in Chinese. He is revered 


as China’s Second Sage, surpassed only by Confucius. 
His personal name was Ke (K’o), and like Confucius he 
came from a lower aristocratic family. Mencius’s moth¬ 
er was widowed, but she made sure that he grew up in 
a good environment. She is honored as a model mother, 
and he later showed her great devotion. Mencius stud¬ 
ied under the disciple of a grandson of Confucius. Like 
Confucius he traveled from state to state attempting 
to convince rulers to govern by virtue and follow the 
ways of ancient sage rulers, most often in vain; also like 
Confucius he was a distinguished teacher. He debated 
with other philosophers, most notably with Moists. He 
wrote a book entitled The Mencius , which contains his 
sayings and teachings. 

Mencius expounded on Confucian teachings on 
government and human nature. He emphasized the 
quality called ren (jen), which means “humanity” and 
“love,” but unlike the Moists who insisted on univer¬ 
sal love, or the obligation to love all equally, Mencius 
insisted that one’s love to others is graded depending 
on their mutual relationships and obligations. Men¬ 
cius also insisted on the practice of righteousness, a 
sense of duty, or yi (i), in human relations. He argued 
that it was the practice of these virtues that had made 
the reigns of ancient rulers a golden age. 

Mencius lectured about benevolent government, in¬ 
sisting that the government existed for the people, not 
vice versa. But if the ruler neglected his responsibilities, 
or worse if he misruled his people, Mencius was more 
radical than Confucius, saying that such a ruler has 
forfeited the Mandate of Heaven and should be over¬ 
thrown. He further explained that while the ruler owed 
the people a moral example, he could not expect them 
to practice virtue without enjoying economic well-being. 
Thus he advocated and explained various social and eco¬ 
nomic programs that would be in the enlightened self- 
interest of rulers to provide. He idealized the early Zhou 
(Chou) dynasty for implementing the well-field system, 
one that divided the land equitably for groups of eight 
farming families that jointly farmed a ninth plot for the 
government and argued for its restoration. 

Mencius taught that all people are born with the 
beginnings of virtue and inclination to goodness, which 
is as natural as water’s inclination to flow downward. 
People turn to evil when they neglect to cultivate their 
innate goodness. Thus, self-cultivation, a moral educa¬ 
tion, and the study of history are essential for individu¬ 
als to return to purity, and the same applies to states 
to return to the virtuous ways of the golden age. These 
teachings have made Mencius loved by the people and 
feared by tyrants. 
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See also Confucian Classics; Hundred Schools of 
Philosophy; Mozi (Mo Tzu); Xunzi (HsunTzu). 

Further reading: Lau, D. C. Mencius. Harmondsworth, UK: 
Penguin Books, 1970; Waley, Arthur. Three Ways of Thought 
in Ancient China. Garden City, NJ: Doubleday, Inc., 1956; 
Wright, Arthur F., ed. The Confucian Persuasion. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1960. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

MengTian (MengT'ien) 

(d. 210 b.c.e.) Chinese general 

Meng Tian was the most powerful general of the Qin 
(Ch’in) dynasty. He participated in the Qin state’s fi¬ 
nal drive to unify China that resulted in the creation 
of the Qin dynasty in 221 b.c.e. His greatest feat was 
the building of the Great Wall of China, called the 
“Long Wall” in Chinese. 

Major wall building began in China in the fourth 
century b.c.e. by three northern states, Qin, Zhao 
(Chao), and Yan (Yen), each of which faced nomads 
in the north. In 221 b.c.e. just after Qin completed the 
unification of China, General Meng was given the task 
of connecting existing walls and adding to them to form 
a unified system of defense against the nomads. Some 
300,000 men, soldiers, convicts, and corvee laborers 
were called up for the task, while they simultaneously 
fought campaigns against the Rong (Jung) and Di (Ti) 
barbarians. There is little detail on how he tackled the 
gargantuan task. A biography of Meng in a monumen¬ 
tal work called the Historical Records, by Sima Qian 
(Ssu-ma Ch’ien) in the first century b.c.e., merely said: 
“He... built a Great Wall, constructing its defiles and 
passes in accordance with the configurations of the ter¬ 
rain. It started in Lin-t’ao and extended to Liao-tung, 
reaching a distance of more than ten thousand li. Af¬ 
ter crossing the [Yellow] River, it wound northward, 
touching the Yang mountains.” 

In addition, Meng was responsible for building a 
major north-south highway that connected the capital 
city Xianyang (Hsien-yang) northward through the Or- 
dos desert, across the northern loop of the Yellow River, 
ending at Jiuyuan (Chiu-yuan) in Inner Mongolia. Over 
flat land the road was more than 75 feet wide, and even 
over mountainous terrain it measured about 17 feet in 
width. Remnants of the road survive and a modern road 
follows approximately the same route. This was one of 
a network of imperial highways, known as speedways 


that were built during the Qin dynasty that radiated 
from the capital city. The total of Qin highways was 
approximately 4,250 miles. They were crucial for fast 
movement of troops as well as trade and colonization. 

In 210 b.c.e. the first emperor of Qin unexpected¬ 
ly died while on an inspection trip, leaving the throne 
to his eldest son, Prince Fusu (Fu-su). Since 212 b.c.e. 
Fusu had been to duty on the Great Wall under General 
Meng. It was thought to be punishment for remonstrat¬ 
ing with his father for the latter’s harsh treatment of 
Confucian scholars. The emperor’s chief minister Li Si 
(Li Ssu) and chief eunuch Zhao Gao (Chao Kao) then 
conspired to alter the will, designating a weak younger 
son as heir and ordering both Fusu and Meng to com¬ 
mit suicide. Both complied with the order. Without its 
ablest general and with a weakling on the throne, the 
Qin dynasty fell to widespread rebellion. 

Further reading: Cotterell, Arthur. The First Emperor of Chi¬ 
na, the Greatest Archeological Find of Our Time. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1981; Nienhauser, William H., 
Jr., et al., trans. The Grand Scribe’s Records: Vol. 1, The Ba¬ 
sic Annals of Pre-Han China. Bloomington: Indiana Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1994; Twitchett, Denis, and Michael Loewe, eds. 
The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 1, The Ch’in and Han 
Empires, 221 B.C.-A.D. 220. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1986. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Me roe 

Evidence of civilization in Meroe, now part of Sudan 
and then called Nubia, has existed from about the eighth 
millennium b.c.e. The culture was fated to live in the 
shadow of Egypt of the pharaohs to the north on the 
Nile. Over the centuries the pharaohs raided Nubia for 
gold, slaves, and other booty. However, the decline of the 
Egyptian dynasties around the 11th century b.c.e. gave 
the Nubian kingdoms a chance to flourish. 

As John Reader wrote in Africa: A Biography of 
the Continent , the rulers of Kush actually were able 
to subdue Egypt, “where they ruled for more than six¬ 
ty years—a period of Egyptian history known as the 
twenty-fifth or Ethiopian dynasty.” However, a final 
burst of Egyptian power forced the rulers of Nubian 
Kush to retreat up the Nile to safety at Meroe in 590 
b.c.e. Meroe was ideally placed for a defensive po¬ 
sition, according to Reader, since “the tract of land, 
250 [kilometers] broad, lying between the points at 
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which the Atbara and the Blue Nile join with the main 
stream of the White Nile is known as ‘the island of 
Meroe.’” According to the article “Kush, Meroe, and 
Nubia” in the Library of Congress’ Sudan: A Country 
Study (1991), “During the height of its power in the 
second and third centuries B.C., Meroe extended over 
a region from the third cataract in the north to Sawba, 
near present-day Khartoum, in the south.” The very 
distance south gave Meroe some protection from in¬ 
vasion from Egypt in the north. After Cambyses II, 
son of Cyrus II of Persia, invaded Egypt in 525 b.c.e., 
an army he sent into the desert simply disappeared— 
one of the great mysteries of history. With the city of 
Napata as capital, the rulers at Meroe kept memories 
of pharoanic Egypt alive, and in early days patterned 
their court after the Egyptian court. 

After the suicide of Cleopatra in 30 b.c.e., Egypt 
was ruled by the Rome of Octavian, who was strong 
enough to reassert power in Upper Egypt, which had 
become a raiding ground for Meroitic armies. A Roman 
punitive expedition in 23 b.c.e. razed Napata. Meroe 
never recovered from the Roman incursion, and by the 
second century c.e. the Nobatae, nomads from the west 
were able to establish themselves as rulers of Meroe. 
The Roman Empire, however, faced with Germanic in¬ 
vasion and the continuing fight against Parthia in the 
east, was happy to subsidize the Nobatae as allies and 
use them to defend Roman Egypt’s southern frontier. 

By this time, however, Ethiopia had become a region¬ 
al power, in the kingdom of Axum. Axum first appeared 
around 500 b.c.e. and thrived in its position on the trade 
routes from the Middle East, through Arabia from Ye¬ 
men to the south, and with Egypt. Axum was one of the 
most diverse of the early kingdoms, becoming a commer¬ 
cial and administrative center. By this time Rome faced 
severe pressure throughout its empire and could devote 
less energy to the Nobatae, Meroe, or the frontiers of 
Egypt. Constantine the Great died in 337 c.e., and 
a struggle for succession ensued. Seizing the moment, 
Axum invaded Meroe in about 350 and conquered it, 
destroying Meroe as an independent state. However, as 
Karl W. Butzer noted in 1981, Axum too would suffer 
eclipse largely due to “environmental degradation and 
precipitous demographic decline.” By about 800 Axum 
had virtually ceased to exist. 

See also Egypt, culture and religion; Ethiopia, 
ancient; Yemen. 

Further reading: Butzer, Karl W. “Rise and Fall of Axum: 
Ethiopia: A Geo-Archaeological Interpretation.” American 
Antiquities (v.46/3, 1981); Gardiner, Alan. Egypt of the 
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John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Mesoamerica: Archaic and 
Preclassic Periods 

The geographical region and culture zone called Meso¬ 
america (literally, “Middle America”) extends from 
present-day central and southern Mexico as far south 
as northern Nicaragua (approximately 21 to 13 degrees 
north latitude). The Archaic Period (8000-2000 b.c.e.) 
in this vast and variegated region was characterized by 
the first emergence of settled communities and agricul¬ 
ture. The Preclassic Period is conventionally subdivid¬ 
ed into Early (2000-1000 b.c.e.), Middle (1000-400 
b.c.e.), Late (400 b.c.e.-100 c.e.), and Terminal Preclas¬ 
sic (100-250 c.e.). Economic, political, and cultural de¬ 
velopments in each of these periods are marked by both 
broad similarities and regional variations—periods most 
fruitfully seen as convenient dating devices rather than 
fixed horizons characterized by definitive shifts. Four 
major Mesoamerican cultural complexes emerged dur¬ 
ing the Preclassic: the Olmecs along the Gulf of Mexico 
littoral, in the Valley of Oaxaca, in the Valley of Mexico, 
and further east and south in the Maya zone. 

ARCHAIC PERIOD 

In the early Archaic Period people in various parts of 
Mesoamerica initiated a shift from nomadic hunting and 
gathering to more territorially based specialized forag¬ 
ing, a prolonged process culminating in sedentary agri¬ 
culture. The first permanent villages appeared along the 
Gulf of Mexico, Caribbean, and Pacific seacoasts early 
in the Archaic, likely a result of the relative abundance 
of maritime food resources in these areas. Sites demon¬ 
strating year-round occupation during the Archaic in¬ 
clude Cerro de las Conchas on the Chiapas coast, several 
along the Caribbean coast in contemporary Belize, and 
inland along rivers at Colha and Cobweb Swamp. 

While the precise origins of Mesoamerican agri¬ 
culture remain obscure, scholars agree that over many 
generations people in two principal regions domesti¬ 
cated several species of wild plants during the Archaic 
that later served as the agricultural basis of Preclassic 
and Classic Mesoamerican civilizations, most notably 
maize, squash, beans, and chili peppers, usually grown 
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together in a milpa. These regions were the highlands 
of Oaxaca and Tehuacan (southeast of the Valley of 
Mexico) and the coastal lowlands of the Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico and Pacific. The origin of maize in particular has 
spawned extensive debates and a voluminous litera¬ 
ture. The resulting food surpluses resulted in higher 
populations and the beginnings of more complex so¬ 
cieties marked by growing social differentiation, craft 
specialization, and localized trade—especially food, 
flint, obsidian, chert, textiles, and feathers. 

EARLY PRECLASSIC 

The Early Preclassic was marked by denser populations, 
the expansion and increasing complexity of settled com¬ 
munities, specialized craft production—pottery and styl¬ 
ized figurines being the most evident in the archaeological 
record—more extensive regional trading networks, more 
marked social differentiation, and the beginnings of war¬ 
fare. The earliest evidence for sustained Mesoamerican 
warfare, from the Zapotec in the Valley of Oaxaca, dates 
to around 1800 b.c.e. Armed conflicts in this zone in¬ 
tensified thereafter, culminating in the supremacy of the 
Monte Alban polity over the entire Oaxaca watershed by 
the end of the Preclassic. The earliest Mesoamerican pot¬ 
tery has been traced to the Pacific coast of Chiapas and 
areas further south, extending as far as contemporary El 
Salvador. Evidence for increased social differentiation 
during the Early Preclassic includes differences in house 
sizes, attainment of status goods, and funerary practices. 
This period also saw the rise of the Olmec, long consid¬ 
ered the “mother culture” of subsequent Mesoamerican 
states and polities, a view that in recent years has been 
displaced by a more multiregional perspective. 

MIDDLE PRECLASSIC 

During the Middle Preclassic these complex societies de¬ 
veloped further along the trajectory established during 
the earlier period, with more centralized and hierarchical 
polities emerging in the Valley of Oaxaca, Chalcatzingo, 
the Valley of Mexico, and the Maya lowlands and high¬ 
lands. Some areas saw the transition from chiefdoms to 
states, most notably in Monte Alban I (c. 500-200 b.c.e.) 
in the Valley of Oaxaca. The period also saw the con¬ 
solidation of hereditary rule and the origins of notions of 
divine kingship. As populations and population densities 
grew, social differentiation became more pronounced, 
with finer distinctions among members of the elite and 
a wider gap between elites and commoners. Ruling and 
religious elites deployed spiritual power to underpin their 
legitimacy and rule. This period saw the crystallization 
of a pan-Mesoamerican culture zone, with widespread 


and continuous exchange of goods and ideas across the 
region. Exchanges of prestige goods such as magnetite, 
jade, pyrite, pearl oyster shells, and quetzal feathers ac¬ 
companied exchanges of religious beliefs and symbols. 

This period also saw growing sophistication in the 
development of monumental architecture and carved 
monuments. The first carved monuments in the Valley of 
Oaxaca date to 1000 b.c.e. Here, at Monte Alban, a ru¬ 
dimentary system of glyphs had developed by 500 b.c.e. 
During Monte Alban I rulers erected more than 300 carved 
monuments recording names, dates, and events, many 
with martial themes and motifs, including ritual sacrifice 
of captive war victims. Scholars have yet fully to decipher 
these glyphs. Similar developments took place among the 
Maya, with elaborately carved stelae serving as public dis¬ 
plays of rulers’ authority, power, and legitimacy. Middle 
Preclassic Maya monuments were erected from Chiapas 
as far east and south as El Salvador. Across Mesoamerica, 
as contending polities jostled for power, warfare grew in 
scale and complexity. Agriculture became more intensive, 
evidenced by denser populations and more elaborate wa¬ 
ter-control technologies. Pottery styles, too, became more 
elaborate, sophisticated, stylized, and varied. 

LATE AND TERMINAL PRECLASSIC 

The Late Preclassic, characterized by a veritable “urban 
revolution,” laid the groundwork for the florescence of 
states and polities during the Classic Period. In Mexico’s 
central highlands planners designed, laid out, and 
began construction of the colossal city of Teotihuacan, 
which came to dominate much of Mesoamerica during 
the Early Classic Period. Further south Monte Alban 
II (c. 250 b.c.e.— I c.e.) was expanded as a residential 
and ceremonial center, as its ruling elite consolidated its 
control over the region. In the north and west (in contem¬ 
porary Nayarit, Jalisco, and Colima), urbanization, state 
building, and attendant monumental architecture were 
of a lesser scale, with pottery and artistic styles, along 
with funerary practices, exhibiting distinctive regional 
variations. In the east, along the Gulf Coast the Olmec 
center of Tres Zapotes continued to thrive, while the ad¬ 
jacent urban centers of La Venta and San Lorenzo waned 
in influence and power. The most stunning achievements 
of the Late Preclassic took place among the Maya, where 
advances in writing, mathematics, astronomy, architec¬ 
ture, urban planning, warfare, and related spheres pre¬ 
saged the later developments of the Classic Period. 

See also Maya: Preclassic Period. 
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M. J. SCHROEDER 

Mesoamerica: Classic Period 

The Classic Period in Mesoamerican history is divided 
into the Early (250-600 c.e.), Late (600-800), and 
Terminal Classic (800-900/1100). Four major culture 
areas reached florescence during this period: the cen¬ 
tral highlands, dominated by Teotihuacan until its 
fall in 650; the Oaxaca Valley, dominated by Monte 
Alban until its fall around 900; along the gulf coast 
among the Classic Veracruz, which reached its apogee 
around 900; and four distinct Maya zones, most of 
whose city-states collapsed by the late 800s. 

The overall trajectory of this period was character¬ 
ized by incremental and continuous social and cultural 
development, economic expansion, and state forma¬ 
tion in all four culture areas, growing organically out 
of Preclassic developments, followed (except in the 
case of Classic Veracruz) by the sudden and calamitous 
collapses of states and empires marking the end of the 
Classic—demises whose underlying causes remain a 
subject of research and debate among scholars. 

THE CENTRAL HIGHLANDS AND TEOTIHUACAN 

Called the “City of the Gods” by the Aztec centu¬ 
ries after its abandonment, the colossal city of Teoti¬ 
huacan remains shrouded in mystery. Its inhabitants 
left many monuments, carvings, murals, and other 
artistic creations, but only a few glyphs and no read¬ 
able texts comparable to the writings of the Maya. 
We do not even know what they called themselves. 
What is clear is that the city’s ruling elite oversaw a 
city of some 150,000-200,000 people—making it one 
of the largest urban concentrations in the world at 
that time—and an empire that spanned most of Me¬ 
soamerica outside the Oaxaca Valley and the Maya 
zones to the south and east. For centuries the domi¬ 
nant power in the Valley of Mexico, the empire of 
Teotihuacan extended its economic and ideological 


reach north as far as the present-day U.S. Southwest, 
west to the Pacific coast, east to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and south as far as Honduras. 

Teotihuacan’s influence in Mesoamerica was of 
three principal types: political-military, economic, and 
ideological-religious. Politically and militarily the city 
directly ruled most of the central highlands, including 
the densely populated Valley of Mexico, which saw its 
population increase by a factor of 40 in the 10 centu¬ 
ries from 900 b.c.e. to 100 c.e. In towns and districts 
directly ruled by the empire’s armies, labor drafts and 
exacted tribute were combined with the construction 
(or reconstruction) of new towns and urban centers 
in styles imitative of the colossal city. Economically 
the empire established and maintained extensive trade 
and exchange networks throughout Mesoamerica. 
Teotihuacan-style merchant residences show this as far 
south as Guatemala and by a wide variety of identifi¬ 
able exchange items spread over a large area (such as 
green-tinted obsidian unearthed at sites in Honduras 
from the Teotihuacan-controlled Pachuca quarry). 

It was in the ideological or spiritual realm that the 
city-empire exercised its greatest power. In particular, 
its cult of Quetzalcoatl (the Feathered Serpent), already 
a pan-Mesoamerican deity, became increasingly im¬ 
portant throughout much of Mesoamerica. So too did 
its practice of ritual human sacrifice, probably derived 
from the Olmecs, Maya, Monte Alban, or other ante¬ 
cedent cultures. The dispersal of these and other reli¬ 
gious myths, symbols, and practices from Teotihuacan 
to the central highlands and beyond, as well as the per¬ 
sistence of these myths and practices in the centuries 
following the city’s demise, demonstrate the tremen¬ 
dous ideological influence wielded by the empire and 
its ruling elite. 

THE CLASSIC VERACRUZ 

What caused Teotihuacan’s fall is unknown, though 
a combination of ecological crises and invasions from 
the north are the likeliest reasons. What is known is 
that around 650 c.e. parts of the city were burned and 
desecrated and most of the city itself abandoned. The 
resultant power vacuum in the central highlands led to 
the formation of numerous lesser states, most notably 
Cholula and Cacaxtla in contemporary Puebla, and 
Xochicalco in Morelos. Along the Gulf of Mexico 
coastal region, the Classic Veracruz, most common¬ 
ly associated with the urban complex of El Taj in, 
emerged as perhaps the most powerful polity north 
of the Maya zones. Noted especially for its many ball 
courts—the ball game, or ollama, comprising another 
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pan-Mesoamerican cultural tradition closely asso¬ 
ciated with warfare and ritual human sacrifice and 
steeped in religious symbolism—El Tajin reached its 
florescence around 900 c.e. All of these states exhib¬ 
ited a heightened emphasis on militarism that would 
characterize the later Postclassic Period. 

THE OAXACA VALLEY AND MONTE ALBAN 

In the Valley of Oaxaca the highly militarized Zapo- 
tec state of Monte Alban came to dominate the sur¬ 
rounding region through conquest, colonization, and 
alliances with lesser powers. During the period of Teo- 
tihuacan’s dominance Monte Alban and Teotihuacan 
enjoyed good diplomatic relations, evidenced in part 
by carved monuments at Monte Alban depicting am¬ 
bassadorial meetings and by neighborhoods within 
Teotihuacan that housed Zapotec merchants. In Mon¬ 
te Alban, too, a hereditary class of kings and priests 
whose legitimacy was divinely sanctioned dominated 
a rigidly hierarchical social order held together by war, 
threats of war, and an elaborate corpus of religious 
beliefs and practices, including ritual sacrifice of cap¬ 
tive war victims. Monte Alban reached the zenith of 
its power around 400 C.E., after which numerous of 
its vassal towns and districts wrested their autonomy 
from the hilltop city, which subsequently underwent 
a period of gradual decline. By 800 parts of the city 
were no longer inhabited or used, though the site and 
surrounding districts were occupied well into the Post¬ 
classic. 

THE MAYA 

The most remarkable cultural achievements of the 
Classic Period took place among the Maya. In virtually 
every field of human endeavor—writing, mathematics, 
astronomy, calendrics, warfare, architecture, agricul¬ 
ture, water-control technologies, and many others— 
the Classic Maya bequeathed an astounding legacy. 
Comprised of a shifting mosaic of city-states that never 
unified under a single political umbrella, the history 
of the Classic Maya is conventionally divided into the 
Early (250-600 c.e.) and Late Classic (600-900), with 
a political reorganization in Yucatan, originating large¬ 
ly from outside the region and enduring until around 
1100. Scholars also divide the Maya area into four 
principal geographic zones: (1) the Pacific coastal plain 
and piedmont, which merge into (2) the northern high¬ 
lands in contemporary Guatemala and Chiapas, which 
merge into (3) the southern and central lowlands, or 
Peten, and further north into (4) the northern or Yu¬ 
catan lowlands. While economic, social, cultural, and 


political developments in each of these zones followed 
distinct trajectories, it is also the case that Classic Pe¬ 
riod developments in the Maya region as a whole ex¬ 
hibited a range of shared features and attributes that 
need to be understood within both pan-Maya and pan- 
Mesoamerican contexts. 

See also Maya: Classic Period; Maya: Preclassic 
Period. 
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messianism 

Broadly speaking, messianism refers to any expectation 
of the appearance of a messiah or messiahs in the end 
time. Messianism appears in four bodies of literature: 
Hebrew scripture, extrabiblical works written in the 
Second Temple period, the New Testament (NT), and 
the writings of rabbinic Judaism. From the middle of 
the 19th century until recently scholars have generally 
held that messianism was only a marginal phenomenon 
not only in Hebrew scripture but also in the writings 
produced in Second Temple period. Christianity has 
been either credited with or blamed for introducing 
messianism in such a prominent way. In more recent 
years this traditional understanding of messianism has 
come under criticism. 

Messianism in Hebrew scripture has been ap¬ 
proached in two ways. The first approach is to investi¬ 
gate the occurrence of the word messiah, which means 
“anointed one.” An extreme position would be to limit 
messianism to passages that mention the word messiah 
in an eschatological (end-time) context. By this crite¬ 
rion Daniel 9:25-26 would be the only one that quali¬ 
fies. Other occurrences of the term messiah in the Je¬ 
wish Bible are more debatable since an eschatological 
context appears to be absent. It is unclear, for example, 
whether when David is called “the Lord’s anointed” 
this qualifies as an eschatological prophecy. The most 
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one can say is that such references may have eschato¬ 
logical overtones. The second approach to messianism 
is to investigate it from the broader perspective of Is¬ 
rael’s eschatology. It is undeniable that many passages 
of Hebrew scripture envision some sort of an end-time 
agent, whether human or angelic, who will restore Is¬ 
rael and reestablish God’s original order on the earth. 
Most scholars feel that many of such passages are mes¬ 
sianic even though these passages do not mention mes- 
siah. The most important messianic figure in Hebrew 
scripture is a future king in the likeness of David and a 
descendant of David. 

There are basically two scholarly opinions about 
the origin of messianism. Some believe messianism 
developed from the pre-exilic practice of venerating 
Israelite kings as divine agents. S. Mowinckel was the 
key proponent of this hypothesis. Others believe that 
either before or during the exile, the Jews borrowed 
the concept of divine kingship from Egypt or Persia 
and shaped it into messianism, a form more consistent 
with Israel’s monotheism. 

Whatever the case may be, scholarly consensus 
points to kingship as the primary matrix of Jewish mes¬ 
sianism. The extracanonical Jewish works produced in 
the Second Temple period refer to the Pseudepigrapha 
and Apocrypha, Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
Josephus, and Philo. Although end-time speculations 
abound in much of these Jewish writings, direct mention 
of the word messiah is found only in Philo, the Psalms 
of Solomon, Jubilees, 4 Ezra, 2 Baruch, and 1 Enoch. 
Of these, 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch, technically speaking, lie 
outside the Second Temple period, and Philo mentions 
messiah only once in a quotation of Num. 24:7 (LXX). 
Also 4 Ezra is the only apocryphal writing that men¬ 
tions the word messiah. 

Inasmuch as the Apocrypha was passed down 
with the Septuagint, the Greek translation of Hebrew 
scripture, and preserved by the Christians, one might 
have expected a more overt messianism in it. In other 
words, the actual occurrences of the word messiah in 
the Jewish writings of this period are few and far be¬ 
tween. The reason may be that during the Hasmonean 
period, when much of these works were produced, a 
strong interest in a stable Jewish kingship here and now 
tended to suppress messianism. By far the most interest¬ 
ing messianic material from this period is found in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, which speak of at least two—royal 
and priestly—messiahs. This development is due to the 
fact that in Hebrew scripture not only kings but also 
the priests, the sanctuary and its contents, and some¬ 
times even the prophets were anointed. 


The title most frequently used for Jesus in the NT is 
“Christ,” which is the Greek translation of messiah (cf. 
John 1:14). Paul, who uses this title most often, also uses 
it as a virtual name for Jesus. In Luke, Jesus reads a pas¬ 
sage from Isaiah at the beginning of his ministry to refer 
to himself as the anointed: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he has anointed me to preach good news to 
the poor” (Luke 4:18). In other words, in the NT messiah 
is practically synonymous with Jesus (Christ) of Naza¬ 
reth. But other messianic titles also occur in the NT. The 
Gospel writers use the titles Son of David and Son of Man 
in addition to Christ. Hebrews use the title high priest for 
Jesus. The image of Jesus as the High Priest of God also 
figures prominently in Revelation. These and other mes¬ 
sianic titles of Jesus in the NT share the common notion 
that Jesus is a suffering messiah. 

Rabbinic Judaism certainly knows of the messiah. 
The word messiah occurs in the Mishnah, the Eighteen 
Benedictions, the Targums, and the Talmud. Messian¬ 
ism, as a theological idea, however, has had little direct 
influence on the formation and development of rabbinic 
Judaism. Notwithstanding, messianic movements have 
played a vital role in Judaism to this day. 

Nearly all messianic materials mention a connection 
with God’s end-time judgment. The Qumran scrolls are 
noteworthy in this regard because they not only link 
together messianism and divine judgment but also de¬ 
velop them into elaborate end-time scenarios. Similarly, 
4 Ezra (cf. 12:32) and 2 Baruch (cf. 29:3) mention a 
messiah in close connection with visions of the end-time 
judgment, which in the two books is equated in part 
with the fall of Jerusalem. Jesus and his followers also 
center their messianic messages on the announcement 
that the end-time judgment of God has finally arrived. 
The followers of Jesus, like Paul, who believed that di¬ 
vine judgment had taken place in the death of Jesus, 
gave Jewish messianism its most notable and lasting 
expression. 

In short, messianism is an apocalyptic phenomenon 
that tended to become prominent in Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian communities that believed themselves to be under 
divine judgment. 

See also Bible translations; Judaism, early; Psalms; 
Zakkai, Yohanan ben. 
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Middle Kingdom, Egypt 

Ancient Egyptian language begins with Middle Egyp¬ 
tian, accepted by later Egyptians as the classical period 
of language, literature, and culture. The Middle King¬ 
dom dated from approximately 2055 to 1650 b.c.e. It 
comprised the second half of the Eleventh Dynasty, the 
Twelfth Dynasty that spanned 212 years (1985-1773 
b.c.e. ), and the Thirteenth Dynasty, at the end of which 
the central administration was once again weaken¬ 
ing, leading into the Second Intermediate Period. The 
pharaohs of the Twelfth Dynasty had remarkably long 
reigns: two, Senusret I and Amenemhat III, reigned for 
some 45 years. The First Intermediate Period was one 
of decentralization, but local rulers, religious institu¬ 
tions, and customs developed and flourished. 

By the end of the First Intermediate Period power 
had concentrated in two centers, Herakleopolis, near the 
Faiyum in Middle Egypt, and Thebes. From the latter 
city the first three kings of the Eleventh Dynasty, all three 
named Intef, ruled Upper Egypt and gradually pushed 
the boundary of their rules further north. Around 2055 
b.c.e. Mentuhotep II managed to reunify Egypt and 
reigned for 50 years, ushering in a period of peace and 
stability. His two successors reigned a further 18 years, 
and Mentuhotep III was likely succeeded by his vizier, 
Amenemhat, as the first pharaoh of that name and of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. His name, compounded with Amun, 
signaled the demotion of the local Theban patron god, 
Montu, and Amun’s steady rise to unrivaled prominence 
and wealth. In his 30-year reign Amenemhat I conduct¬ 
ed campaigns in the eastern Delta and south in Nubia 
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to secure Egypt’s access to gold. He also sailed the Nile 
dealing severely with any signs of rebellion from local 
rulers. Amenemhat moved the capital to a site about 20 
miles south of the old capital, Memphis. This was named 
Itjtawy, or “Seizer-of-the-Two-Lands.” Amenemhat I 
was murdered as the result of a palace coup. 

Though Senusret I was campaigning in Libya when his 
father Amenemhat I died, he returned, quelled any rebel¬ 
lion, and ruled on his own for 34 years—having reigned 
approximately 10 years with his father. He extended 
Egypt’s borders as far as Buhen at the Second Cataract in 
Nubia and led expeditions into Syria. Like his father, he 
was a great builder and rebuilt the temple of Re-Atum at 
Heliopolis. Amenemhat II succeeded around 1928 b.c.e. 
His reign saw an expansion of trading contacts with Syr¬ 
ia and the Aegean. Egyptian artifacts from his reign have 
been found at Byblos in Lebanon and Knossos in Crete. 
A treasure trove from his reign was found in the temple 
of Montu at el-Tod, immediately south of Luxor, with 
silver goblets from Canaan and the Aegean, along with 
seals and jewelry from Mesopotamia. 

His son, Senusret II, continued his father’s interest 
in the Faiyum by beginning to irrigate the area. His stat¬ 
ues display a realistic appearance of the royal subject, 
which would continue into the succeeding reigns. This 
was a break from the traditional representation of the 
pharaoh, especially in the Old Kingdom, as a remote, 
godlike being. This trend, copied among the nobility, 
makes the portraiture of this period unique and vivid. 

The last two major pharaohs of the Twelfth Dy¬ 
nasty were Senusret III and Amenemhat III. Senusret 
III was apparently a commanding figure. He conducted 
several campaigns in Nubia, noted for their brutality. 
He extended the southern boundary of Egypt well into 
Nubia, building a fortress at Semna beyond the Second 
Cataract. Even into the Thirteenth Dynasty military dis¬ 
patches show how stringently the Egyptians controlled 
the natives and exploited resources. Much of the wealth 
that poured in from Nubia was given to the gods. The 
shrine of Osiris at Abydos was gifted with precious 
metals and stones, and funds for priestly maintenance 
were given to the temple of Amun at Thebes. 

The last of the long-reigning and powerful pharaohs 
of the Twelfth Dynasty was Amenemhat III (1831-1796 
b.c.e.). His reign was long and peaceful, and the Mid¬ 
dle Kingdom reached its cultural and economic peak. 
He expanded the use of the turquoise and copper mines 
in Sinai and quarried at Aswan and Tura and in Nubia, 
all recorded on inscriptions. There are two statues that 
seem to show him in youth and maturity, displaying the 
strong features of his ancestors. The Twelfth Dynasty 
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slid peaceably into the Thirteenth with the short reigns 
of Amenemhat IV and his sister-queen, Sobekneferu. 

Wegaf Khutawyre, the first pharaoh of theThirteenth 
Dynasty, seems to have succeeded legitimately, tied by 
blood or marriage to the old royal family. His throne name, 
Khutawyre, “Re protects the Two Lands,” proclaimed his 
aim of continuing the policies of the rulers of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. The pharaohs of the Thirteenth Dynasty contin¬ 
ued to use it as the royal seat, and there was no great crisis 
or collapse until the founding of the Hyksos states (1650 
b.c.e.). Life went on much as before, even as far south as 
the Second Cataract. By the reign of Sobekhotep IV (c. 
1730 b.c.e.), control of Nubia lessened and in the Delta, 
local rulers strengthened their positions, which led to the 
weakening of the Thirteenth Dynasty and the fragmented 
dynastic rule of the Second Intermediate Period. 

The Middle Kingdom saw the emergence of a com¬ 
fortable “middle” class, the increase in endowments 
of mid-level temple priests, and a mercantile class 
who traded independently of royal interests. There was 
a more confident appropriation and expression of a 
blessed afterlife that relied less on proximity to the de¬ 
ceased pharaoh and more on the preparations of the 
individual. As noted, the Middle Kingdom produced a 
great number of literary works, many of which became 
“classics” of genre, language, and style. In sum, it was 
an age that encouraged the rise of the individual and 
became aware of the world beyond Egypt. 

See also Egypt, culture and religion. 
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Routledge, 1995; Lichtheim, Miriam. Ancient Egyptian Lit¬ 
erature, Vol. 1, The Old and Middle Kingdoms. Berkeley: 
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John Barclay Burns 

migration patterns of the Americas 

Native Americans inhabited every region of the Western 
Hemisphere, from arctic North America to Tierra del 


Fuego at the southern tip of South America. There are 
more than 500 distinct Native American tribal groups or 
nations in North America alone. Native people showed 
a remarkable ability to adapt to the different physical en¬ 
vironments throughout North America. They organized 
themselves into communities, governments, and cultures 
that were adapted to their local environment and were 
recognized as distinct tribes or nations by the people 
within the tribe as well as by the other Native nations. 
Native Americans’ own stories of how they arrived in 
their homelands are as varied as the tribes themselves. 

There are some common themes, however, to these 
creation stories and oral traditions. All tribes have a 
creation story; most tell of humans being brought up 
from the ground by spiritual powers, and each culture 
tells of its own tribe as being the original people. This 
is usually a positive story, with humans being brought 
into this world with joy, companionship, and laughter. 
Native cultures have a strong sense of distinct male and 
female powers and principles in the universe, and often 
these creation stories tell of the male spirits of the sky 
and Sun bringing humanity up from the female coun¬ 
terpart, the womb of Mother Earth. Sometimes these 
stories tell of the women pushing the men to venture 
out of the earth (or up from a lake or to embark on a 
long journey) to find the new world in the light. 

Some tribes’ creation stories tell of their people emerg¬ 
ing from the earth directly into their homeland. But many 
of them tell of a long migration: The people emerge and 
travel a great distance to their eventual homeland. Some 
tribes’ creation stories contain both subterrestial and ter¬ 
restrial journeys. The San Juan Tewa tribe of New Mex¬ 
ico tells of human beings first living in Sipofene, a dark 
world beneath a lake far to the north. The first mothers 
of the Tewa, Blue Corn Woman and White Corn Maid¬ 
en, directed a man to travel to the world above the lake, 
where he eventually obtains the gifts that allow the Tewa 
to live in the terrestrial world. 

The Potawatomi of the southern Great Lakes are 
another example. The Potawatomi are culturally, politi¬ 
cally, and linguistically linked to the Ojibwa and Oda- 
wa people in the northern Great Lakes, and many sto¬ 
ries link the Potawatomi to the Great Migration of the 
Ojibwa from the Atlantic seaboard to the Great Lakes. 
But Potawatomi creation stories also tell of the original 
people arising from the St. Joseph River southwest of 
Lake Michigan. Native creation stories always carry a 
sense that it was a journey of great distance to arrive 
at the homeland, whether it was a journey from under¬ 
ground or a journey over land. And the goal is always 
to arrive at a distinct homeland for the original people. 
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This is a question that puzzled the European immi¬ 
grants and settlers, beginning with the early explorers 
(once they realized they had not reached Asia as they had 
expected). Some Europeans speculated that the Native 
Americans were the lost tribes of Israel cited in the Bible. 
The Jesuit missionary Jose de Acosta in the late 1500s 
proposed the theory that the Native Americans traveled 
from Asia following the great herds of animals that they 
hunted. Anthropology grew as a science in America in 
the 1800s, focusing on Native cultures and their origins. 
Most contemporary evidence points to a migration of the 
Native American people from Asia, coming from north¬ 
eastern Siberia into Alaska sometime between 25,000 to 
11,000 years ago. But there is still much debate about 
the exact time of this migration and whether it was one 
migration by a single group of people or different migra¬ 
tions by different groups. 

The geological record points to an ice age that oc¬ 
curred from 40,000 to 11,000 years ago. There are two 
factors that would have influenced this migration. First, 
tying up so much of the earth’s water into ice would 
have resulted in a drop in the level of the oceans. About 
60 miles of water presently separate Alaska and Siberia, 
but in the last ice age, the ocean would have been low 
enough for these two landmasses to be connected, per¬ 
mitting easy migration from Asia into North America. 
Studies of the fossil record indicate that this type of mi¬ 
gration has occurred among the great herding animals. 
Caribou, mammoths, elk, and moose apparently trav¬ 
eled from Asia to North America, and horses and cam¬ 
els migrated the opposite way. 

Secondly, the scarring of rock strata indicate that 
the ice sheet covering North America in this time period 
was vast, stretching south to the Canadian Pacific coast 
and across to the Atlantic Ocean. While migration from 
Asia into Alaska was feasible as early as 25,000 years 
ago, the ice sheet would have blocked further overland 
travel into the interior of North America until 14,000 
years ago. Some scientists argue that travel would have 
been possible along the Alaskan and Canadian coast¬ 
line, but no evidence has been found as yet to indicate 
boats or a fishing-based culture in this region prior to 
11,000 years ago. 

Anthropologists have applied modern language 
theory and biological techniques to the question of 
migration. There are more than 1,000 Native Ameri¬ 
can languages, and the North American languages are 
commonly recognized as falling into eight large, related 
groups. Anthropologists have attempted to determine 
migration patterns tribes based on the dispersion of 
these language groups. Most agree that three or more 


migrations occurred, with the first beginning more 
than 11,000 years ago. The largest language group, the 
Amerind, links many languages in all regions of North 
America and is believed to be the earliest. This migration 
was then followed later by the Na-Dene group, which 
is found in the U.S. Southwest and Northwest Coast 
(some 9,000 years ago), and still later by the Inuit and 
Aleut speakers of the Arctic (less than 8,000 years ago). 
Studies of dental traits and blood-group traits among 
Native Americans also tend to support the concept of 
three large migration events. 

Once Native Americans did become established in 
central North America, they began to spread out to ev¬ 
ery region of the continent, and cultures and lifestyles 
began to evolve and adapt to the various regions. Sci¬ 
entists refer to these earliest cultures as Paleo-Indians. 
One artifact common to these people is a distinctive flint 
spear point referred to as the Clovis point. A number of 
archaeological sites along the Great Plains have been 
dated to 11,000 years old, and they show evidence for 
the use of the Clovis point for hunting the great herds 
of mammoth, bison, and other animals. Other studies 
indicate that use of the Clovis point spread throughout 
North and South America as far north as the Yukon 
and as far south as the Andes. 

Gradually, the climate warmed in North America. 
The huge herd animals of the ice age, such as the mam¬ 
moths and mastodons, died out, the vast lakes in the 
U.S. West dried out and turned to desert, and deciduous 
forests became widespread in the East. Native Ameri¬ 
cans adapted to their new environments and established 
new ways of life different from their Paleo-Indian ances¬ 
tors. This second wave of cultures is referred to as the 
Archaic Tradition. Archaic-period cultures developed 
more specific, regionalized characteristics. People of the 
western deserts utilized the lowland seasonal marshes 
and rivers for their sustenance or became hunter- 
gatherers in the foothills and mountains. People of the 
Northwest developed into great ocean and river fishers. 
California Archaic people developed hunting-foraging 
cultures utilizing the abundance of resources in their 
region and practiced controlled burning to encourage 
plant and animal populations, particularly for oaks 
and acorns. The people of the Great Plains developed a 
greater reliance on the bison. 

Eastern groups began to adapt to the growing 
woodlands. One particular cultural group is referred to 
as the Poverty Point culture. This group was first stud¬ 
ied based on the Poverty Point earthworks in Louisiana, 
dated between 4,000 and 2,000 years old. Poverty Point 
includes several earthen mound constructions, with 
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the largest taking the form of a bird with outstretched 
wings. Artifacts uncovered at Poverty Point reveal trade 
materials originating as far away as the Great Lakes. 
Clay figurines, stone beads, and other ornaments are 
distinctive to the Poverty Point culture. 

The Woodland culture was the next stage to develop. 
This term as used by archaeologists refers to a specific 
Native American cultural pattern that became common 
about 3,000 years ago and spread from the edge of the 
Great Plains to the Atlantic Ocean. The Woodland cul¬ 
ture had three main characteristics: a distinctive style of 
ceramics, community-based agriculture, and the con¬ 
struction of burial mounds. Mound building is perhaps 
the most recognized Woodland culture feature. Mound 
structures from this stage have been discovered from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico and from the south¬ 
ern Great Plains to Ontario. 

The Woodland groups again were not a single vast 
tribe or nation but instead were distinct communities 
that centered on local village or city sites often with 
mound structures. The mounds were usually burial 
structures but also frequently served ceremonial and 
political purposes. The Woodland culture showed local 
variations, but certain practices were common to all. 
Trade was extensive throughout the network of mound 
communities, and a certain commonality of cultural 
practices likely served to unite these communities and 
help maintain the trade routes. 

Elements of both the Archaic and Woodland stages 
existed in Native cultures up to 1600 c.e. For example, 
the Archaic fishing cultures of the Northwest and the 
hunter-gatherer-fishers of California inhabited some of 
the richest regions on the face of the earth. Their life¬ 
styles never experienced any pressure to change their 
cultural practices. The early Spanish explorers reported 
city-states of the Woodland mound culture in the 1500s. 
The Iroquois tribes in New York are also organized on 
Woodland culture patterns. 

The size of the Native population prior to 1492 is 
also subject to much debate. Scientific studies in the 
early 1900s relied on the reports and estimates of the 
European explorers and American settlers from the 1500s 
forward. These studies generally agreed on a figure of 
about 1 million Native Americans north of Mexico at 
the time of European contact. 

More recent studies have begun to take into account 
additional factors, particularly the effect of Old World 
diseases. Diseases such as smallpox, chicken pox, the 
plague, and measles did not exist in the Native Ameri¬ 
can population prior to 1492. The disastrous effect of 
these diseases in Mesoamerican and Central and South 


American Native populations was well documented 
by the Spanish conquistadores in the 1500s. Given the 
existence of the extensive Native trade routes and the 
virulence of these diseases, it is reasonable to assume 
that these diseases had a similar devastating effect in 
interior North America as well. 

More recent population studies, taking into account 
the effects of disease and the estimated carrying capac¬ 
ity of the various regions of the continent, have revised 
the Native American population estimate upward. Some 
studies have ranged as high as 18 million, but most re¬ 
cent estimates project Native population in North Amer¬ 
ica prior to 1492 as closer to 5 million people. 

The indigenous people of North America, their 
governments, and cultures were incredibly varied, with 
great adaptation to their respective regions, and they 
showed a great awareness of and respect for their physi¬ 
cal environment. 

Native American cultures were not static and had 
been undergoing cultural changes independent of and 
prior to European contact. But by 1600 a radical trans¬ 
formation had begun resulting from Old World immi¬ 
gration. At that point disease had begun to decimate 
Native populations, and this would be one of the key 
factors in opening the Atlantic seaboard to English col¬ 
onization in the 1600s. 

See also Native Americans: chronologies and 
peoples; Native Americans: regional adaptations. 
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Kevin Daugherty 

Milan, Edict of (313 c.e.) 

Emperor Diocletian pursued a comprehensive pro¬ 
gram against Christianity from 302 c.e. until his retire¬ 
ment in 305 c.e. His successors continued hostilities 
toward the church, especially in the eastern empire for 
several years, until it became clear that such programs 
were futile. Sometime around 311 Galerius, one of the 
ruling Caesars, grudgingly and condescendingly issued 
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the Edict of Toleration for all religious subjects, under¬ 
stood to apply mainly to the benefit of the persecuted 
Christians. 

Shortly thereafter Galerius died. The western em¬ 
pire’s Caesar, Constantine the Great, immediately 
seized initiative and forged a similar agreement at Mi¬ 
lan in 313 with his eastern counterpart Licinius. This 
edict was more sympathetic to the Christian cause, re¬ 
flecting Constantine’s sympathies for the faith. In time 
Christian causes even started to receive funds from the 
imperial treasury. 

Ten years later Licinius unsuccessfully broke from 
Constantine’s religious revolution and renounced the 
accord of Milan; some 40 years later Constantine’s 
nephew Julian the Apostate also went this route and 
tried to reinstate conventional Greco-Roman religion. 
The chronology and development of the Edict of Toler¬ 
ation and Edict of Milan is suspect, as the main sources 
(Lactantius and Eusebius of Caesaria) do not agree in 
detail; nonetheless, it is clear that Christians won their 
civic rights through these proclamations. 

Contrary to popular opinion, Constantine the Great 
did not make Christianity the official religion of the 
Roman Empire. Only overt and widespread persecu¬ 
tions stopped. In fact, it was Theodosius I, called “the 
Great” by an appreciative church, who issued the edict 
Cunctos Populos in 380 that made orthodox teachings 
on the Trinity and the Incarnation of Jesus (Christ) 
of Nazareth mandatory for all citizens. Anyone who 
did not go along was deemed “an extravagant mad¬ 
man.” In 381 he summoned the bishops to the Council 
of Constantinople, as he began to deal seriously with 
church divisions. 

Ten years later he fined and forcibly removed all 
church leaders who accepted Arianism. In addition, 
he forbade all Roman officials from participating in 
Greco-Roman religious sacrifices. By 392 Theodosius 
I had banned all pagan worship. These aggressive re¬ 
ligious programs effectively established Christianity 
as the state religion. From the fourth century onward 
Orthodox or Catholic Christianity was the dominant 
religion in the Mediterranean world. 

See also Christianity, early; martyrologies; 
persecutions of the church. 

Further reading: Brown, Peter. The World of Late Antiquity: 
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don: Thames and Hudson, 1971; Fox, Robin Lane. Pagans 
and Christians. San Francisco, CA: Harper and Row, 1986. 

Mark F. Whitters 


Minoans 

The Minoan civilization has its roots on the island of 
Crete in the Mediterranean Sea during the Neolithic Pe¬ 
riod (7000-3000 b.c.e.). The original inhabitants most 
likely emigrated from Asia Minor, which had already 
developed cities and conducted trade by 2000 b.c.e. 
The Greek poet Homer refers to the Minoan popula¬ 
tion as “Eteo-Cretans” in book 9 of the Odyssey. This 
early culture used hieroglyphics similar to that of the 
Egyptians, which they eventually developed into a linear 
script for keeping records. Most of what is known about 
this civilization was discovered during the excavations 
of Sir Arthur Evans during the early 1900s. Despite a 
strong naval influence, Minoan culture has no evidence 
of any warlike activity or organization. 

The most important center of Minoan civilization 
was the palace city of Knossos. Located inland on the 
island of Crete, Knossos was built at the confluence of 
the Vlihia stream and the Keratos River, with good lands 
for vineyards and olive groves. The main palace was 
constructed on Kefala Hill in the early second millenni¬ 
um b.c.e. The Minoans also built a sophisticated system 
of drains, roads, and warehouses to promote trade. The 
structures at Knossos show evidence of compartmental¬ 
ized homes with working doors and partitions, with no 
difference between the homes of the wealthy and the 
workers. This suggests that wealth may have been more 
evenly shared as the Minoan trade routes prospered. 
The palace and larger buildings may have even had 
functioning toilets. Many of the ruins at Knossos have 
colorful frescos or intricately designed pottery, which 
display a unique form of art in the ancient world. Near¬ 
ly all of the artwork uncovered displays Minoan daily 
life, showing fishing, sailors trading goods, young men 
and women participating in sporting games or rituals, 
wildlife, and religious figures. The Minoans developed 
art for art’s sake, a revolutionary concept in the ancient 
world. Through the Mycenaeans they passed this love 
of art on to mainland Greece. 

The religious beliefs of the early Minoan culture 
were polytheistic and matriarchal, a goddess religion. The 
serpent goddess played a prominent role in the homes 
of Minoans, perhaps a foreshadowing of the strong fe¬ 
male deities in the Greek religion. Minoan influence in 
the Mediterranean spread through trade. The Cretans 
and their Aegean relatives developed what was one of the 
most advanced mercantile navies in history. There is evi¬ 
dence of trade with diverse areas such as Turkey, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Afghanistan, and Scandinavia. Goods traded with 
Knossos included copper, ivory, amethyst, lapis lazuli, 
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carnelian, gold, and amber. Clay tablets have been found 
at Knossos with both Linear A and B writing styles that 
contain records of goods traded and stored. Evidence of 
this vast trading network can also be found in the palace 
city of Akrotiri, located on the southwestern tip of San¬ 
torini island. This city had only been rediscovered in the 
mid-1900s, having been buried by a volcanic eruption. 
Excavations revealed an elaborate drainage system built 
under sophisticated, multi-tiered buildings. The building 
interiors were decorated with magnificent frescos, fur¬ 
niture, and vessels. The absence of skeletal remains or 
any valuables hints that the population may have been 
warned of the eruption and evacuated. 

The most important Minoan artifact is the Law 
Code of Gortyn, which dates to 450 b.c.e. It is in¬ 
scribed in marble at the Odeion using Dorian Greek in 
the boustrophedon style (one line is read right to left, 
then the next left to right). Most of the laws pertain 
to property rights, marriage, divorce, and inheritance 
relating to free men and women and slaves. The con¬ 
tent of the code corroborates the concept that men and 
women were given equal status in Minoan society. 

Scholars cannot agree on what exactly brought 
about the end of the Minoan civilization. It was, per¬ 
haps, a combination of calamities over a short period of 
time. Crete is susceptible to seismic events. It is believed 
that the volcanic eruption at Thira (Thera) may have 
caused a tsunami that decimated the civilization. Other 
theories point to the adoption of Linear B writing as 
proof that the Mycenaeans conquered Crete and treated 
it as its colony. All that is known for certain is that Mi¬ 
noan culture declined as the Mycenaeans prospered. 

See also Cyclades; Homeric epics; Mycenae. 
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George Raleigh Derr HI 

Mishnah 

When Palestinian society emerged from the turbulence 
of the two Jewish revolts against the Romans at the 


end of the second century c.E., rabbis united to promote 
a religious document called the Mishnah. The Mishnah 
and its subsidiary books, commonly called the Tosefta 
and the Talmud, serve Judaism to the present day just 
as a constitution unites citizens to a state. 

The Mishnah is the core of this constitution; its name 
comes from the Hebrew word for “repeat.” It was com¬ 
piled under the leadership of Judah ha-Nasi, organized 
into six “orders,” 63 tractates, and 531 chapters. The six 
orders are Zera’im (agricultural laws), Mo’ed (seasonal 
observances), Nashim (relations with women), Neziqin 
(civil law), Qodashim (cultic law), and Tohorot (taboos). 
The Tosefta is a collection of supplements to the Mish¬ 
nah, with approximately three-fourths devoted merely to 
citation and amplification of the contents of the Mish¬ 
nah. The Tosefta has no independent standing, being or¬ 
ganized around the Mishnah, probably closed around the 
fifth century c.E. Both of these documents are the basis 
for the Talmuds, Palestinian (fourth century c.E.) and 
Babylonian (fifth century c.E.). The organization of the 
Talmuds also follows the Mishnah’s orders and tractates. 

The Mishnah is something like the New Testament 
for Christians in two important ways: It represents a 
new and limited perspective of the Bible, and it pres¬ 
ents itself as divinely inspired. After the Temple was 
destroyed there was a need to reorient Judaism from 
a temple-oriented cult to a ToRAH-oriented culture of 
study and exposition. Similarly, after the life of Jesus 
(Christ) of Nazareth, Christians reinterpreted the 
Old Testament in a way that centered on his messiah- 
ship. Thus, neither document was a repetition of the 
Jewish Bible, since neither pays attention to all aspects 
of the Bible’s themes. The Mishnah projects itself as an 
orally transmitted supplement to the written inspira¬ 
tion of the Bible. It claims to be the words of Moses 
that were not originally written down like the Bible, 
now safeguarded in written form to preserve the Jewish 
faith. The Bible is the written Torah; the Mishnah is the 
oral Torah. Both are from Moses and authoritative. 

Surprisingly, however, the Mishnah is not at all fo¬ 
cused on the historical plight or future destiny of the 
Jewish people. Rather, it is a compendium of topics 
that the rabbis found relevant for their religious imagi¬ 
nation. The only historical references are the some 
150 teachers and rabbis that speak out in the book, 
but not much description surrounds them to help the 
reader figure out their “real world.” In fact, the only 
historical context reflects the Jewish world after 150 
c.E. Its value for historians is therefore limited. Modern 
scholarship holds that the Mishnah reflects what the 
second-century rabbis considered important for their 
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faith: not the temporary and changing face of external 
history, but the permanent and enduring world of holi¬ 
ness and eternality. For example, the fifth order main¬ 
ly concerns the Temple, even though the Temple had 
been destroyed generations earlier and its grounds were 
off-limits to Jews. Half of the Mishnah addresses this 
imaginary world of officials and customs that were no 
longer present or possible in Judah ha-Nasi’s day. 

Jews in late antiquity, however, could take “real- 
world” consolation in the message of the Mishnah. Its 
message hinted at an imaginary world that countered 
the Roman worldview where Caesar demanded total 
allegiance. The Mishnah says that God owns the land 
of Palestine and gives it to the people of Israel, Israel 
must pay God representative payments (tithes and of¬ 
ferings) and observe religious calendars to show divine 
ownership, and God has sovereignty over the social di¬ 
mensions of human life as in clan and culture. 

If the Mishnah is a selective treatment of the Bible and 
reflects a theology that its compilers found inspiring but 
not overtly related to the external world, then its sequel, 
the Talmud, also commented on the Mishnah according 
to its later priorities. Whole sections of the Mishnah were 
ignored. The Jerusalem Talmud covers only 39 of the 63 
tractates and says nary a word on the fifth order and little 
on the sixth order; the Babylonian Talmud has its own 
set of equally limited applications. Together, both treated 
the Mishnah in a manner that was different than what 
the compilers of the Mishnah intended. If the Mishnah is 
analogous to the New Testament, then the Talmuds are 
analogous to the writings of the fathers of the church. 

Very soon after the Mishnah was compiled, Jews 
made it the centerpiece of their study, and it became the 
structure and content of their discussions. Other acad¬ 
emies outside of Yavneh (Tiberias, Caesarea, Sepphoris, 
and Lydda in Palestine; Sura, Pumbedita, and Nehardea 
in Babylonia) adopted the Mishnah as their base text. 
Even non-Mishnaic materials (such as the baraitot) were 
studied in relation to their parallels in the Mishnah. Its 
language, commonly called Mishnaic Hebrew, is a direct 
development of the spoken Hebrew language of the late 
biblical period with heavy influence by the predominant 
Aramaic language. Because of the Mishnah’s authority 
not only in Palestine but also in the other great center of 
Jewish culture, Babylon, the Hebrew language was revi¬ 
talized and never died out in rabbinic circles. 

See also Caesar, Augustus; Christianity, early; Judaism, 
EARLY (HETERODOXIES); MESSIANISM; ROMAN EMPIRE. 
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Mark F. Whitters 

Mittani 

The kingdom of Mittani was an impressive Indo- 
European empire that ruled over northern Mesopota¬ 
mia, or the Fertile Crescent, during the 15th and 14th 
centuries b.c.e. At its height the geographical region of 
Mittani stretched from the ancient city of Nuzi and the 
Tigris River in the east to the Mediterranean Sea in the 
west. The two capital cities, Taite and Wassukanni, were 
most likely located in the heartland of the Khabur river 
valley or at its headwaters. The capitals’ archaeological 
sites have not yet been located. 

Despite its greatness no Mittani texts regarding its 
own history have been found, so most of the informa¬ 
tion concerning the Mittani comes from Egyptian, Hit- 
tite, and Assyrian records. The Hurrians, a people 
who were present in the Khabur River valley for several 
hundred years prior to the Mittani’s political establish¬ 
ment, composed the majority of the population. The 
ruling class of Mittani, however, seems to have been 
an Indo-European people in origin and worshipped Ve- 
dic deities; that is, the marks of this society planted in 
today’s Middle Eastern heartland bore resemblance to 
classical Indian culture. 

Whether the Mittani introduced the horse to the Fer¬ 
tile Crescent is disputed, yet they did make use of it in 
a new form of chariot warfare. The Mittani developed 
a two-wheeled chariot drawn by two horses. The elite 
aristocratic warriors, called Maryannu (meaning “noble 
in chariot”), and an accompanying archer manned these 
chariots. The Maryannu, along with their horses, were 
clothed in bronze or iron scale armor. The chariots were 
used as a vehicle to surround enemies and a base from 
which to fire consistent volleys of arrows and javelins. 
The chariots were also used as collision and trampling 
weapons. This form of warfare served as a model for the 
Egyptians, Hittites, Babylonians, and Canaanites. 

The Mittani kingdom ruled over all of northern 
Mesopotamia in the 15th century b.c.e. and reduced 
the former Assyrian state to vassal status. By the 14th 
century b.c.e. the constant conflict with the Hittites and 
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Egyptians caused a significant reduction in the size of the 
Mittani Empire. After the Mittani king Artatama estab¬ 
lished a treaty with Thutmose IV, pharaoh of Egypt, 
the two nations lived in relative peace, and the Egyp¬ 
tians acquired daughters of the Mittani kings for wives. 
However, the growing power of the Hittite kingdom in 
the west and the resurgence of the Assyrians in the east 
quickly became too much for the Mittani to handle. 

During Tushratta’s reign, the last independent Mit¬ 
tani monarch, the Hittite king Suppiluliumas sacked 
Wassukanni. This event marked the fall of the Mit¬ 
tani Empire around 1370 b.c.e. The region of the 
Mittani was reduced to a Hittite vassalage known as 
Hanilgalbat and would later be controlled by the As¬ 
syrians. A Hittite and Assyrian alliance destroyed the 
last remnant of the Mittani state in the north about 
1340 b.c.e. Finally, an Assyrian king by the name of 
Shalmaneser I wiped history clean of the Mittani by 
securing the territory of Hanilgalbat (1280-70 b.c.e.) 
and deporting the Mittani people across the known 
world as cheap labor. 

See also Assyria; Babylon, early period; Egypt, 
CULTURE AND RELIGION; INDO-EUROPEANS. 

Further reading: Bancroft-Hunt, Norman. Historical Atlas of 
Ancient Mesopotamia. New York: Checkmark Books, 2004; 
Harrak, Amir. Assyria and Hanigalbat: A Historical Recon¬ 
struction of Bilateral Relations from the Middle of the Four¬ 
teenth to the End of the Twelfth Centuries B.C. New York: 
G. Olms, 1987; Jarol, Richard E. A Reconstruction of the 
Contributions of Mitanni to the Ancient Near East. Ottawa: 
National Library of Canada, 1987; Oates, David, Joan Oates, 
and Helen McDonald. The Mitanni and Old Babylonian 
Periods. Cambridge: British School of Archaeology in Iraq; 
McDonald Institute for Archaeological Research, 1997. 

Jonah B. Mancini 

Mohenjo-Daro 

Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa are two ancient cities lo¬ 
cated on the banks of the Indus and its tributary the Ravi 
River in the northwestern region of the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent. They represent the earliest civilization in the re¬ 
gion, called the Indus, or Harappan, civilization, dating 
to approximately 2500-1500 b.c.e. Excavation of the 
Indus civilization began in 1921 under the direction 
of Sir John Marshall. Mohenjo-Daro is located on the 
bank of the Indus River in present-day Pakistan and is 
the best-preserved city of the Indus civilization. 


Its name means the “Mound of the Dead” because 
the center of the town is an artificial mound about 50 
feet high surrounded with a brick wall and fortified with 
towers. The mound also had a great bath 39 feet by 23 
feet, flanked by a large pillared hall, small rooms, and a 
granary. A well-laid-out town lay below the citadel with 
streets running in a grid pattern oriented to the points of 
the compass. The town was divided into wards accord¬ 
ing to function, such as areas for shops, workshops, and 
residences. All buildings were made with baked bricks 
of uniform size. Besides private wells in the courtyards 
of two-story individual residences, there were also pub¬ 
lic wells at street intersections. Covered sewers disposed 
of waste. There was also a cemetery where graves were 
neatly oriented in the same direction. There were no 
palaces or royal cemeteries. 

Inscribed seals found at Mohenjo-Daro and other 
Indus cities show pictographic writing, to date undeci¬ 
phered. So few characters are inscribed on each seal that 
they would not give much information even if they were 
deciphered. Thus despite a high-level material culture, 
the Indus civilization is still considered prehistoric. The 
absence of palaces and royal cemeteries and the pres¬ 
ence of a ceremonial bath and great hall lead specialists 
to guess that a college of priests ruled. The abundance 
of small female figurines indicates a fertility cult. The 
uniform-sized bricks throughout the Indus Valley and 
nearby regions lead to speculation that some kind of 
government supervised the entire area; hence the name 
Indus Empire is also used to describe this civilization. 

In Mohenjo-Daro archaeologists have discovered 
an advanced metal-using culture (bronze and copper), 
where people used wheel-made pottery vessels, wove 
cotton cloths, lived under a well-organized municipal 
government, and traded among one another and with 
other cultures. Indus seals have been found in Meso¬ 
potamia and lapis lazuli, a semiprecious stone used by 
Indus artisans, is mined in Afghanistan. Conditions in 
Mohenjo-Daro deteriorated around 1700 b.c.e., shown 
by hoards of buried jewelry and precious objects, pots 
and utensils strewn about, evidence of fire, and at least 
30 skeletons scattered about indicating that the people 
were trapped and died or were killed. Whether natural 
disaster or invaders caused the final disaster, the city 
was abandoned, hence, posterity’s name Mound of the 
Dead for its ruins. Mohenjo-Daro is the best preserved 
of the Indus civilization cities excavated to date. 

See also Aryan invasion. 

Further reading: Kenoyer, Jonathan Mark. Ancient Cities 
of the Indus Valley Civilization. Oxford: Oxford University 
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Press, 1998; Marshal, Sir John, ed. Mohenjo-Daro and the 
Indus Civilization, Vol. 1. Delhi, India: Indological Book 
House, 1971. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

monasticism 

The English word monasticism derives from the Greek 
word monos, meaning “alone.” Those who rejected the 
world to embrace the worship of God and obedience 
to his commandments without compromise were soon 
grouped into a communal residence, called in Greek 
monasterion, and later in English monastery, the inhab¬ 
itant of a monastery was a monachos, the source of the 
English word monk. 

Asceticism, which originally referred to the physi¬ 
cal training of athletes for sports contests, in the Chris¬ 
tian context means the training of the passions—physi¬ 
cal and mental—for the purposes of withstanding the 
temptations to sin present in this world and focusing 
completely on God. Asceticism is not confined to mo¬ 
nasticism; in the early church forms of asceticism were 
incumbent on all Christians. Asceticism is also but one 
part of the monastic life, which includes other dimen¬ 
sions, including prayer, charity, the cultivation of virtue, 
and education in the Holy Scriptures and other edifying 
Christian literature. 

Judaism and other Greco-Roman religions active 
during the first centuries of Christianity also had move¬ 
ments in which a group separated from society to fol¬ 
low religious precepts unfettered by the demands and 
temptations of society. However, the attempts to find in 
any religion of late antiquity the precursors of Christian 
monasticism are at best inconclusive. After the persecu¬ 
tion of Christians in the Roman Empire came to an end, 
monasticism became understood as a form of martyr¬ 
dom, in which the monk became “dead to the world” 
to pursue a life focused entirely on God. 

Monasticism in the forms transmitted to the Mid¬ 
dle Ages appeared in the third and fourth centuries c.e. 
Monasticism was a spectrum of living arrangements be¬ 
tween the anchorite, or solitary, who lived alone, and 
the coenobite, who lived in a community (coenobium), 
under a single abbot and a single rule. Many shades 
in between the two developed, and every monk or nun 
would have experienced both extremes to some extent, 
either through temporary arrangements as part of his or 
her training or due to the rhythm of life that might be an 
alternation of elements of both extremes. Monasticism 


in all of its forms was probably practiced to some extent 
throughout the Christian world. The limitation of our 
sources has led to a focus on Egypt, Syria, and Pales¬ 
tine as the earliest centers. Even if there were monastic 
communities in the West before the fourth century, the 
forms of monasticism that became standard in the West 
are based on Eastern models. 

In Egypt the major figures in the third and early 
fourth centuries are Anthony (c. 251-356) and Pacho- 
mius (292-346). The Life of St. Anthony attributed to 
the fourth-century bishop of Alexandria, Athanasius, 
is less a biography of the saint than an anti-Arian work 
intended to show the roots of “orthodox” monasticism. 
The extant letters of Anthony reveal concerns different 
from those of the later fourth-century Life. Anthony is 
credited with the founding of eremitic or anchoritic soli¬ 
tary monasticism, though there are clear signs in the Life 
of Anthony itself that he was not the first in this regard. 

Pachomius is credited with having established coe- 
nobitic, or communal, monasticism. He founded two 
monasteries, according to the Life of St. Pachomius, in 
Upper (southern) Egypt. At his death he had perhaps 
3,000 monks under his supervision. Not to be neglected 
is Shenoute (Shenouda) of Atripe (334-450 c.e.), who 
was the abbot of the White Monastery at Sohag, also in 
Upper Egypt. Shenoute is considered to be the greatest 
of all writers in Coptic, the language of the Egyptian 
church outside Greek-speaking Alexandria and the di¬ 
rect descendant of the language of the pharaohs. 

Monasticism in Syria also developed contempora¬ 
neously to that in Egypt. Syriac Christianity from its 
inception distinguished itself by its strict asceticism. 
Baptized Christians were celibate. Syriac Christianity 
also developed by the mid-fourth century the institution 
of the Sons and Daughters of the Covenant, baptized 
Christians who dedicated their lives to renunciation 
and the service of the local bishop and church. These 
Christians continued to live in close proximity to their 
families of origin, not infrequently under the supervi¬ 
sion of their parents. 

By the early fifth century canons regulating the life 
of the Sons and Daughters of the Covenant were issued 
alongside canons regulating the lives of monks, indicat¬ 
ing that the former was not merely a stage of develop¬ 
ment to coenobitic monasticism in Syria and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Also distinctive for Syriac monasticism were the 
stylites, or solitaries who dwelled atop a pillar. The most 
famous of these was Simeon the Stylite (388-459), a 
monk in northern Syria (today Qa‘lat SenTan) whose 
counsel on all matters was sought by Christians and 
non-Christians alike on a variety of practical matters. 
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The third early center of monasticism was Palestine, 
where Hilarion (293-371), who was active in his native 
Gaza, is portrayed as one of the outstanding early lead¬ 
ers. His disciples, such as Epiphanius of Salamis (Cy¬ 
prus), established monasteries throughout Palestine. In 
Anatolia (modern central Turkey) the earliest known 
monastic foundations are those of Eustathius of Sebas- 
teia (300-377), whose influence on the Cappadocians 
was particularly important. One of these, Basil the 
Great, bishop of Caesarea, became a central figure in 
the organization and spread of monasticism in the East 
and West. He composed a monastic rule (c. 358-364) 
that championed the coenobitic way of life over that of 
the solitary one. In various forms the Rule of Basil had 
an unparalleled influence on monastic life in the East 
and West. 

Among those who introduced monastic currents 
from the East into the West were John Cassian and Bene¬ 
dict of Nursia. There is evidence from writers such as 
Gregory, bishop of Tours, and Jerome that some forms 
of monasticism had developed in the West. However, the 
introduction of Eastern monastic influence is due largely 
to John Cassian, who after visiting Egypt founded two 
monasteries in Marseilles around 415. Benedict of Nursia 
(c. 480-540), influenced by the Rule of Basil, composed 
a rule that became the classical expression of coenobitic 
monastic organization in the West. Monasticism spread 
early to the Celtic lands in Britain and Ireland; in the lat¬ 
ter, monasticism was fundamental to the shaping of the 
church as well as of “secular” Christian life. The Rule 
of Columbanus (543-615) exerted extensive influence 
on the organization of monasticism in Ireland and Great 
Britain as well as in Gaul. 

See also Christianity, early; Desert Fathers and 
Mothers; Judaism, early; martyrologies; mystery 
cults; Oriental Orthodox Churches; persecutions of 
the church; Syriac culture and church. 

Further reading: Anathasius. The Life of Anthony, by Atha¬ 
nasius of Alexandria. Translated by Tim Vivian and Aposto- 
los N. Athanassakis, with Rowan A. Greek. Kalamazoo, MI: 
Cisterician Publications, 2003; Harmless, William. Desert 
Christians: An Introduction to the Literature of Early Mo¬ 
nasticism. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004; Chitty, 
Derwas J. The Desert a City: An Introduction to the Study 
of Egyptian and Palestinian Monasticism under the Christian 
Empire. Oxford: Blackwell, 1966; Leyser, Conrad. Authority 
and Asceticism from Augustine to Gregory the Great. Ox¬ 
ford: Clarendon Press, 2000. 

Robert R. Phenix, Jr. 


Moses 

(c. 13th century b.c.e.) religious leader 

If Abraham symbolizes the beginning of Israel through 
a covenant between the God of the Bible and Abraham’s 
descendants, then Moses symbolizes a second beginning 
for Israel through another covenant, more comprehen¬ 
sive and constitutional, between God and a coalition of 
Hebrew tribes. Moses is quite different from the ear¬ 
lier Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, Ishmael, Jacob, and 
Joseph: He is a unique and towering figure, singularly 
set apart from the rest of Israel. Moses dominates the 
writing at the beginning of the Jewish scriptures. He is 
the leader of the “children of Israel” on their way to 
freedom from Egyptian slavery; he is the redoubtable 
consolidator of the motley band of Hebrew tribes; he is 
the mediator of the aforementioned covenant; he is the 
founder of biblical religion because of his knowledge of 
monotheism and the unique name of the God. 

Yet for all of these monumental achievements his¬ 
tory does not project an unequivocal image of him. Al¬ 
though scholars no longer routinely deny his existence, 
there is no evidence for him outside the Jewish Bible. 
Even within the Bible the picture of Moses is conflicted 
because perhaps it relies on complicated and ancient 
sources. It is best to consider his story a legend with 



Moses symbolizes a new beginning for Israel through another 
covenant between God and a coalition of Hebrew tribes. 
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historical roots that must be carefully sifted through. 
He is a difficult and ambiguous hero, according to the 
written accounts. He was a solitary leader, set apart 
from his very birth. His birth was strangely similar to 
other ancient heroes (Cyrus II of Persia and Sargon of 
Akkad): thrown into the river, miraculously rescued, 
adopted, and raised by powerful rulers. His genealogy 
shows his Hebrew origins and family, yet his very name 
is derived from Egyptian religious sources. The first 
part of his life shows privilege and education. 

The second part of his life continues to show his 
alienation. His own first efforts to free the Hebrew 
slaves were rebuffed by his own people and prosecuted 
by the Egyptian oppressors. He was forced to flee to 
the land of Midian where he took a foreign wife and 
family and adopted a foreign way of life. (Paradoxi¬ 
cally, Moses’ last public act in life would be to order the 
extermination of this people.) 

The third part of Moses’ life involves a summons by 
God to return to the Hebrew people in Egypt. Much like 
other biblical prophets, Moses at first was reluctant to be 
a spokesperson for God but finally accepted. He parleyed 
many times with the Egyptian leader, called the pharaoh, 
apparently his former foster father. Ten times Moses de¬ 
manded the release of the Hebrew slaves, and each time 
Moses made good on his threats against the Egyptians in 
the form of plagues and blights. Finally Moses won the re¬ 
lease of the “children of Israel,” and they celebrated with a 
ritual meal called Passover at Moses’ command. Pharaoh 
again reneged on his word and pursued Moses’ people. 
When the water separating Egypt from the outside world 
trapped them, Moses worked a miracle. The Hebrews es¬ 
caped, but the Egyptians drowned in the water. 

Moses enters the fourth phase of his life as supreme 
tribal chief for the throngs of refugees in the desert on 
the other side of the water. He again showed his separ¬ 
ateness from the people by face-to-face dialogues with 
the God of Israel. He was summoned to ascend Mount 
Sinai to receive the laws of the covenant that would 
hold Israel together, something like a religious constitu¬ 
tion. He had almost unlimited access to the presence of 
God, and his people were afraid to draw near to him be¬ 
cause of his divine brilliance. Even in his defects he was 
shown superior: His “meekness” in the face of criticism 
was said to be greater than any other human being’s. 

Moses failed to persuade his people to enter the 
land of Canaan when they had the opportunity shortly 
after the covenant was given at Mount Sinai, so the 
people were forced to wander for 40 years in the desert 
as a punishment. Moses continued as their chief until 
they were ready to enter; but, as if to underline Moses’ 


uniqueness, God did not allow him to enter. Though 
the bones of certain Patriarchs were carried in and the 
new generation of Israel went across, Moses died look¬ 
ing at the “promised land” from afar and was buried 
in an unmarked grave. No wonder later generations of 
religious writers would speculate that Moses had been 
raptured and had a special place in the divine court. 

Peter Machinist gives four reasons why Moses was 
portrayed as an outsider. First, he played the role of an 
ancient world hero, which meant he was like a demi¬ 
god, neither completely human nor divine. Second, he 
symbolized the people of Israel themselves, a people that 
were to be different from the other nations. Third, the 
characterization of him in the Bible as an ambiguous per¬ 
son allowed the reader to focus on the God of the Bible 
and the covenant, not Moses. Finally, the Bible normally 
portrays human leaders and authorities negatively so 
that no cult of personality arises around any hero. 

Around the turn of the Common Era, Moses was 
described by Josephus and Philo as a divine man, per¬ 
haps trying to persuade outsiders that he was as edu¬ 
cated as any Greek or Roman philosopher and as inge¬ 
nious as any founder of civilization. Qumran and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls depicted him as the greatest prophet. 
The New Testament revived his image, both as a model 
of messianism for Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth and 
as a foil representing the epitome of the Legalism rep¬ 
resenting the Torah of the Old Testament. The later 
rabbis, such as Yohanan ben Zakkai and others in the 
Mishnah and the Talmud, found in Moses a model 
teacher and founder for their faith: All rabbis after the 
Common Era were disciples of Moses. 

See also Christianity, early; Judaism, early; 
Pseudepigrapha and the Apocrypha; Pharisees. 

Further reading: Bright, John. A History of Israel. 2d ed. 
Philadelphia: Westminster, 1972; Machinist, Peter.“The Man 
Moses.” Biblical Review (v.16, 2000). 

Mark F. Whitters 

Mozi (Mo Tzu) 

(c. 480-390 b.c.e.) Chinese philosopher 

Mozi, which means “Master Mo,” began a Chinese school 
of philosophy called Moism. His personal name was Di 
(Ti). After studying under disciples of Confucius, he 
broke away and founded his own school of philosophy. 
During the era of the Hundred Schools of Philoso¬ 
phy Moism was a significant challenger to both Confu- 
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danism and Daoism (Taoism). Mozi and his disdples are 
die audiors of a book of 71 chapters (18 are missing), the 
Mozi , that explain their views. They can be summarized 
under three categories: universal love, utilitarianism, and 
pacifism, or opposition to offensive warfare. 

Mozi taught that heaven was an active force in hu¬ 
man lives and would punish humans for persisting in 
evil. He therefore urged people to follow heaven by 
practicing universal love. He said: “The way of univer¬ 
sal love is to regard the country of others as one’s own, 
the family of others as one’s own, the persons of others 
as one’s self. When feudal lords love one another there 
will be no more war... When individuals love one an¬ 
other there will be no more mutual injury.. .When all 
the people of the world love one another, then the strong 
will not overpower the weak, the many will not oppress 
the few, the wealthy will not mock the poor... the cun¬ 
ning will not deceive the simple.” 

Moists also emphasized utilitarianism, the rejection of 
all activities and expenses that do not contribute to the 
welfare of the people. Moists took strong issue with Con- 
fucians who taught the importance of all forms of ritual 
and music and mocked Confucian insistence that children 
formally mourn the death of their parents as a waste of 
time and resources that could be better used in feeding 
and caring for the living. They also condemned Confu- 
cians as pompous elitists who would only take up govern¬ 
ment positions that suited them. They moreover taught 
that thought should be consistent with action, that leaders 
obey the will of heaven and the people obey their leaders. 

The third major point of Moism concerned warfare. 
Mozi lived in an era when interstate wars were intensi¬ 
fying. He denounced aggressive warfare as the greatest 
crime against heaven but justified the right of self- 
defense. Thus Moists became experts in defensive tactics 
and made their help available to any state threatened 
by aggression. The story goes that Mozi once walked 
for 10 days and nights on a peace mission, binding his 
sore feet but not resting. When he failed to persuade 
the aggressor he would hurry to warn the potential vic¬ 
tim. Many folk tales survived of Robin Hood-like acts 
of Moists in the cause of justice. Mozi and his follow¬ 
ers were idealists and militant do-gooders. They criti¬ 
cized Confucians for being traditionalists and for their 
graded approach to relationships and responsibilities. 
In time Confucianism became the mainstream Chinese 
philosophy, while Moism was abandoned. 

See also Confucian Classics. 

Further reading: Feng, Yu-lan. A History of Chinese Philoso¬ 
phy. 2 vols. Translated by Derk Bodde. London: George Allen 


and Unwin, 1952; Hsiao, Kung-chuan. A History of Chinese 
Political Thought, Vol. 1, From the Beginning to the Sixth 
Century A.D. Trans, by Frederick W. Mote. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1979; Watson, Burton, trans. Mo 
Tzu: Basic Writings. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1963; Chan, Wing-tsit. A Source Book of Chinese Philoso¬ 
phy. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1963. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Mycenae 

Mycenae is an ancient city-state located in Greece on 
the Peloponnese Peninsula, upon a hilltop on the lower 
slopes of the Euboea Mountains, between two of its 
peaks, on the road leading from the Argolic Gulf. This 
site has been inhabited since around 4000 b.c.e. in the 
Neolithic Period. Mycenae gained in power and influ¬ 
ence in the Late Bronze Age (1350-1200 b.c.e.). The 
Mycenaean culture was originally based on warfare due 
to the rugged geography, which made farming difficult 
and herding a challenge. These warrior-chiefs would 
eventually become conquerors and administrators, 
bringing Greek knowledge to the Mediterranean. 

The ancient city is built on an acropolis, surround¬ 
ed by massive “cyclopean” walls, with a palace at the 
summit of the hill. Known as megarons, Mycenaean 
palaces were great halls with a portico in front, similar 
to the long houses of the Helladic period. These pal¬ 
aces were more functional and austere than those of 
Knossos or Akrotiri. As with most expansionist civiliza¬ 
tions, Mycenae broadened its military reach in search 
of raw materials and goods to support its population. 
The most famous of the Mycenaean raids is the war 
against Troy in Asia Minor. Mycenaean warriors’ raid¬ 
ing ships traveled to Crete and Egypt as well and were 
even encouraged to practice piracy. Eventually raiding 
shifted to trading, with evidence of Mycenae and Crete 
trading goods as early as 1600 b.c.e. Mycenae tran¬ 
sitioned from a military center to a center for the re¬ 
distribution of goods over the many roads connecting 
it to the surrounding coastal towns. During this time 
the Mycenaeans gradually adopted Minoan technology 
and artistic skills, while passing on the Linear B script 
that was used for record keeping and eventually devel¬ 
oped into the Greek language. 

The development of the Greek alphabet began in 
Phoenicia, where a consonant-only writing system first 
appeared. The Mycenaeans took this writing and added 
vowels to it, creating Linear B writing. This alphabet 
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had 24 letters, and its name came from combining the 
names of its first two letters, alpha and beta. Linear 
B script was used to inscribe the stories passed on by 
Homer, the trading records of Aegean cultures, and the 
political and social structures they developed. 

The Mycenaeans shared many of the religious beliefs 
of the Minoans. Mycenae had a polytheistic religion and 
was actively syncretistic, which means that they added 
foreign gods to their pantheon of gods. However, many 
early forms of the Hellenistic Greek pantheon of gods 
and goddesses are found in the archaeological record. 
Like other monarchial societies, Mycenae would bury 
their kings in lavish tbolos tombs, large chambers cut 
into the side of a hill. Another unique religious practice 
of the nobility is the burial mask, placed over the face. 
Goldsmiths would fashion a likeness of the deceased’s 
face and create a thin mask with the appearance of sleep¬ 
ing eyes on it. 

As trading with the rest of the eastern Mediterranean 
increased, so did trades practiced by Mycenaean citizens. 
In addition to warriors, craftsmen such as bronze work¬ 
ers, potters, masons, and carpenters began to develop. 
Also, bakers, messengers and heralds, and shepherds 
are found in the artistic record left in frescoes and on 
pottery. Mycenaean social classes began to develop and 
take shape as well. At the top of the society were the 
kings and other war leaders. Unlike the kings of Minoa, 
Mycenaean kings accumulated wealth that they did not 
share with commoners. He was also the warlord of a so¬ 
ciety that was geared for war and prepared for invasion. 
There were also lower members of society, consisting of 
soldiers, peasants, artisans, serfs, and even slaves. 

Mycenae became the central power in a loose con¬ 
federation of city-states throughout the Aegean Sea. Pos¬ 
sible other members of the city-states were Tiryns, Pylos, 
Thebes, and Orchomenos. Mycenae was the strongest. 
This political system is described in Homer’s Odyssey 
and Iliad. Many scholars believe that Agamemnon may 
have been the king of Mycenae during the events of 
the Trojan War. A series of fires from 1250 to 1100 
b.c.e. brought down the political and military power of 
Mycenae. The Dorians of Argos finally conquered the 
city-state in 468 b.c.e., and its population was banished 
from the ruins. The Greek writer Pausanias visited My¬ 
cenae during the second century c.E. and reported that 
it had been abandoned for some time. The political in¬ 
fluence of Mycenae over the Aegean region spread the 
language, culture, and trade that would eventually de¬ 
velop into Hellenistic Greece. 

See also Greek city-states; Homeric epics; Linear A 
and B; Phoenician colonies. 


Further reading: Guy, John. Greek Life. New York: Scholastic 
Books, 1998; Hellenic Ministry of Culture. “Mycenae.” Avail¬ 
able online. URL:http://www.culture.gr (September 2005); Ing- 
pen, Robert, and Philip Wilkinson. Encyclopedia of Mysteri¬ 
ous Places. New York: Penguin Books, 1990. 

George Derr 

mystery cults 

In the Greek and Roman worlds dissatisfaction with 
civic and public religion often gave rise to experimen¬ 
tation with foreign and secretive religions that prom¬ 
ised better benefits to its devotees. The reason for the 
popularity is a matter of scholarly speculation. Perhaps 
the population displacements, the exposure to foreign 
cults, and the breakdown of the city-state (polis) made 
people interested in change. The gods of the Romans 
and the Greeks might have seemed out of touch with 
the new realities of empire and the need for community. 
The literature shows more attention to inward concepts 
like self, intimacy, personal relationships, and privacy, 
all terms that are not associated normally with Greek 
and Roman public religion. 

Public religion bound all the citizens together by sac¬ 
rifices that were openly conducted and enjoyed—that 
is to say, at altars outside the specific temple. Usually 
the sacrifice involved a feast day observed by everyone, 
processions that publicized the event, and finally a ban¬ 
quet where the sacrifice was consumed. All the citizens 
were bound together by such public demonstrations, 
and the bonding of everyone was more important than 
particular emotional expressions. 

Exposure to the Middle East may have presented 
people with an alternative to the Greeks and Romans. 
There is evidence in documents and inscriptions that 
“hidden” teachings were passed on, perhaps from even 
more isolated or foreign groups (such as Persians, Egyp¬ 
tians, and Asians) in contact with the mediate cultures 
of the Middle East. The Dead Sea Scrolls, for example, 
use the notion to promote the priority of their teaching. 
Certainly the New Testament (such as Col. 1:26), late 
Jewish bible books (such as Daniel), and rabbinic Ju¬ 
daism (Moses’s “oral traditions”) also speak of knowl¬ 
edge not known to mainstream religion. This idea also 
finds expression in the Gnostic sects of later centuries. 

Often a small group of people would meet private¬ 
ly, and secret rituals would be conducted indoors away 
from the public eye. The Greek word mysterios means a 
secret that is revealed to insiders. Outsiders wrote about 
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the secrets, many of whom were Christian and often 
hostile to or competing with the mystery cult. Members 
were sworn to secrecy, and punishment was meted out 
to anyone who disclosed the mystery. The small group 
of the mystery cult emphasized their exclusive frater¬ 
nity. In order to belong, a process of initiation was set 
up. The initiation often was available only to certain 
qualified individuals, instead of to every interested 
person. The process of initiation might take days and 
hardships like fasting or vigils. The idea was that the 
initiated member would experience solidarity with ev¬ 
eryone else who endured the same experience. Through 
the initiation the members would feel a sense of identity 
and belonging in an otherwise foreign world. 

Usually at the center of the mystery cult was a hero, 
who was the focus of the rituals. The activities of the cult 
served to reenact the life of the hero so that the mem¬ 
bers could participate and derive the strengths and vir¬ 
tues of the hero. Often initiation began the participation, 
but there might be some ritual that ended or fulfilled the 
member’s process of initiation. Such things might involve 
sacred meals, dramas, or liturgies. Many mystery cults 
of Roman times promised their members not only inti¬ 
mate community but union with the divine, liberation, 
and reassurances about the afterlife. Orpheus, Demeter, 
Dionysus, Achilles, Adonis, and others were the kind of 
heroes celebrated by cults. 

They all shared in suffering, misery, or ill fate. In 
addition, they all were human (though mythical) and 
shared in human nature’s limitations, including loneli¬ 
ness and death. Thus, it was easier for the initiate to find 
solidarity with their hero than with the public religion’s 
gods and goddesses. By the reenactment of the hero’s life, 
the participant might be able to purge his or her own 
anxieties and fears about life. As the mystery cults devel¬ 


oped in the Roman world, the idea of “rebirth” replaced 
the idea of purgation of fear. 

Some mysteries were considered deviant to public 
welfare and so were persecuted—and here Christianity 
might serve as an example. Public officials acknowledged 
other mysteries as serving a constructive and cohesive 
function for society. The Eleusinian Mysteries conducted 
city-wide processions and inducted the likes of Marcus 
Aurelius, Alcibiades, and Julian the Apostate, and 
existed for more than 1,000 years before Theodosius I 
destroyed its sanctuary (400 c.e.) and established Chris¬ 
tianity as the state religion. In general, the mystery cults 
did not openly contradict the public religion. 

Membership in the mysteries was limited, though 
some permitted almost anyone regardless of rank and 
sex to join (Eleusis). Some mysteries served soldiers 
(Mithras), some women (Villa of Mysteries in Pom- 
pey), some family members or slaves (here many 
scholars would place Christianity). Since secrecy and 
privacy surrounded the mystery religions, hard evi¬ 
dence for their members and rituals is lacking. The 
familiarity of the ancient world with the mystery cults 
may explain why Christianity came to be so readily 
accepted in the communities and societies outside of 
Diaspora Judaism. 

See also Christianity, early; Classical Period, Greek; 
Greek mythology and pantheon; Moses; persecutions 

OF THE CHURCH; QUMRAN; ROMAN PANTHEON AND MYTH. 

Further reading: Burkert, Walter. Greek Religion. Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1985; Burkert, Wal¬ 
ter. Ancient Mystery Cults. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1987. 
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Nabataeans 

The merchandise and produce that traversed the great 
deserts separating the Mediterranean from the Orient 
often were traded and carried by the Nabataeans. This 
lucrative commerce meant that their capital city, Petra, 
became an exotic and prosperous center of ancient civi¬ 
lization. The Nabataeans migrated as Arab wanderers 
from the northwest Arabian Peninsula and occupied the 
land of the Edomites. By the fourth century b.c.e. they 
controlled the southern region of the Transjordan, the 
southern Negev Desert, and Wadi Arabah. Unlike many 
of their Arab predecessors, they settled into cities and 
formed into a political state under a monarchy, 11 kings 
of which have so far been identified. They established 
their domain as the intermediary trading power in the 
Middle East, dominating the trading routes going north 
and south from Arabia to Syria, and having an inter¬ 
est in east-west trade as well. Nabataean goods have 
been found as far west as Spain. Precious items of their 
cargoes included frankincense and myrrh from Arabia, 
balsams and bitumen from the Dead Sea area, and silk 
and gems from Asia. To protect their routes they con¬ 
structed hundreds of caravan stations throughout the 
deserts. They were also famous for their sophisticated 
water-gathering technology that enabled them to sup¬ 
port relatively heavy populations and sustain desert 
agriculture on a scale unmatched until modern times. 
Nabataean cities thrived in otherwise waterless areas. 

The capital city Petra greatly benefited from trade 
and technology. It reached its height in the first century 


c.e., tucked away in a remote desert valley of present- 
day Jordan. Its climate was ideal for preservation of 
the architectural structures, often carved into the rocky 
cliffs: Some 800 structures of tombs and cult survive in 
addition to the many more conventional Greek-styled 
temples and secular buildings. The evidence for Petra’s 
advanced culture is also found in its inscriptions, coins, 
ceramics, and decorative art. The Nabataeans bor¬ 
rowed Aramaic as their language, perhaps because it 
was the lingua franca of trade in the region, but their 
language retained many Arabic words. Their script is 
the basis for modern Arabic. Many letters and busi¬ 
ness documents have been found—including very many 
Byzantine manuscripts—but no early extensive literary 
texts remain to describe the civilization’s ideology, so¬ 
cial structure, and even history. Speculation must come 
from external sources and from the material remains. 

The earliest references to the Nabataeans come 
from the biblical stories about the Maccabees and later 
from Roman historians. The Persian Empire effectively 
left them alone, and the Seleucid Empire was unable 
to absorb them. Under Aretas IV (c.9 b.c.e.-c. 40 c.e.), 
their borders reached as far north as Damascus. There 
were some tensions between them and the Judaeans 
during the reign of the Herods, but the Romans ap¬ 
parently left them alone and independent until the end 
of the first century c.e. In 106 c.e. Trajan decided to 
colonize the entire area. Though the kingdom ceased 
to exist at that time, nonetheless Petra seems to have 
continued largely unaffected for another 250 years. 
Only a succession of earthquakes and Islamic invasions 
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brought oblivion to the Nabataeans for the outside 
world. Except for a brief visit by crusaders in the late 
Middle Ages, Petra and its civilization were not opened 
again to outsiders until modern times. 

See also Aramaeans; Desert Fathers and Mothers. 

Further reading: Markoe, Glenn. Petra Rediscovered: The 
Lost City of the Nabataean Kingdom. New York: Harry N. 
Abrams, 2003; Rollin, Sue, and Jane Streetly. Jordan. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1998. 
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See Christian Dualism (Gnosticism). 

Native Americans: 
chronologies and peoples 

Native North American tribes had sets of beliefs describ¬ 
ing the origin of Earth and the universe, the laws of that 
universe, how humans interacted with the rest of that 
universe, and the relationship between the physical world 
and the spiritual world. Prior to the incursion of Euro¬ 
peans, Natives in North America organized themselves 
into distinct self-governing units that functioned with an 
independence and sovereignty that was recognized both 
within the tribe and by outside groups. It is often esti¬ 
mated that there were more than 500 Native nations at 
the time of European contact, and as independent com¬ 
munities there was a remarkable variety to the beliefs 
and customs from tribe to tribe. There are, however, cer¬ 
tain commonalities and patterns in languages, cultures, 
and beliefs across these 500 nations. 

CREATION STORIES 

Native Americans predominantly had creation stories 
telling of their arrival from the underworld into the 
physical world. Typically, this was a hero story for the 
tribe, telling of the first man’s (or first woman’s) adven¬ 
tures and trials in winning the way for all of humans 
to live in the current physical world. Male and female 
principles were very important to Native people. The 
underworld was typically a female realm, and whether 
this community was first under the earth or under wa¬ 
ter, it was associated with being within Mother Earth. 
The journey into the current world was often long 
and difficult and often involved a migration either up 
from the underworld or over land to arrive at the trib¬ 


al homeland. And always, the community thought of 
themselves as the First, or True, People. 

Native American tribes in North America closely 
integrated their spiritual practices with their commu¬ 
nity conduct, their cultural practices, and their decision 
making. Indians often believed in a strong tie between 
humans, the other living things in the world, and the el¬ 
ements in the world. The powers and forces of the spiri¬ 
tual realm were ever present in every day existence, and 
the laws of the spiritual world were just as important to 
the events of life as the laws of the physical world. 

SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

Most North American tribes were egalitarian, with little 
social stratification, and their spiritual beliefs reflected 
this. Humankind was recognized as a distinct type of 
being, but the other entities in the world all had spirits 
and were generally considered as being on equal footing 
spiritually with humans; there was no “spiritual hierar¬ 
chy” to creation. This extended not just to the mammals 
but to birds, reptiles, fish, and often to stones, water, and 
the landscape. The fact that these other entities had spir¬ 
its did not preclude hunting or harvesting them for food 
or using them for tools or shelter; it was considered that 
each entity had a purpose within creation and that using 
these other entities or harvesting them was within the 
purpose of creation. 

But it was important to acknowledge the spirit of 
these other entities and recognize their place in cre¬ 
ation. For example, the tribes of the Algonquin lan¬ 
guage group in the Northeastern woodlands of North 
America referred to the animals as their “brothers.” 
When hunting and killing an animal, it was important 
to offer a prayer of apology and thanks to the brother 
animal for taking its spirit and to explain to the brother 
spirit that its life was given up so that the human tribe 
could continue on its path in the world. 

Frequently, a spirit guide would be identified for the 
individual, such as an animal like the bear, the eagle, or 
the sturgeon, or a force of nature such as the thunders, 
and the attributes of this spirit would serve as a guide to 
an individual throughout their adult life. Many tribes 
organized themselves into clans associated with spe¬ 
cific animals, and the clan families would serve specific 
roles in the life and decision making of the tribe. For 
example, the tribes of the Iroquois Confederacy to the 
south of the St. Lawrence River divided their communi¬ 
ties into nine clans, including the Turtle, Wolf, Heron, 
Hawk, Snipe, Beaver, Deer, Eel, and Bear. Clans were 
quite widespread throughout the tribes of North Amer¬ 
ica and often were respected across tribal boundaries. 
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CONNECTION WITH THE NATURAL WORLD 

This belief in the spirit within living creatures carried to 
the plant world as well, and the cultivated food plants of 
the Native Americans were particularly important. Corn 
was significant throughout the southern half of North 
America. The pueblo-dwelling tribes of the Southwest 
cultivated strains of corn that were adapted to the mar¬ 
ginal semidesert climate, and the tribes had ceremonies 
to honor the spirit of the corn, to mark the times of year 
for planting, rainfall, and harvest, and to give thanks 
for the continuing cycle that led to the annual harvest 
and to the production of a new seed bank to begin the 
cycle again. The Iroquois tribes revered corn along with 
beans and squash as the Three Sisters. Their agricul¬ 
tural practice combined the three plants into symbiotic 
garden plots that minimized weeding and maximized 
production. Similar to the Pueblo people, the Iroquois 
honored the growing cycle and the spirits of the Three 
Sisters in their ceremonies. 

Many plants were used for spiritual purposes as well. 
In ceremonies smoking was considered a way to offer 
prayers to the spirit world. Smoking pipes have been 
found in burial sites and village sites dating back thou¬ 
sands of years and range from very simple and humble 
clay pipes to elaborate carved artworks of pipestone 
and other precious materials. Various plants were used 
for smoking mixtures, with tobacco being used almost 
universally throughout the continent. Other plants were 
eaten, used in teas, or burned as incense for spiritual pur¬ 
poses. For instance, the Algonquin people in the Great 
Lakes considered sage, sweetgrass, cedar, and tobacco 
the four primary spiritual plants, and their use was com¬ 
mon among many other tribes across North America. 

HEALING AND SPIRITUALITY 

Healing and spirituality were closely linked. Many plants 
were used for their medicinal and healing effects on the 
body. But many of the Native healing practices aimed at 
the spiritual problems as well as the physical. The Navajo 
in the Southwest speak of the Navajo Way, an outlook of 
having one’s life and physical body in harmony with the 
community, the physical world, and the spiritual world. 
Many illnesses are considered to be a manifestation of 
actions or desires in one’s life that are in conflict with the 
physical and spiritual order of the universe, and healing 
these illnesses is a matter of restoring the person to bal¬ 
ance with the rest of creation. 

This notion of balance and a cyclical order to the 
spiritual and natural worlds is widespread. The Sioux of 
the Great Plains speak of existence as the Sacred Hoop, 
delineated by the four cardinal directions. Tribes across 


the continent revere this concept of the Circle and the 
Four Directions. Rather than viewing time and existence 
as a linear march of event following event, Native people 
looked at existence as cycles: the cycle of the year and 
seasons, and the cycle of birth to death leading to re¬ 
birth. The archaeological, geologic, and genetic records 
point to the First Americans migrating from Siberia 
into North America sometime between 25,000 to 11,000 
years ago. These people then spread throughout the 
American continents, adapted to changes in climate and 
the varied American landscape, and arrived at their wide 
variety of cultural and cosmological worldviews prior to 
contact with the European colonists. 

HUNTING AND AGRARIAN TRADITIONS 

In studying Native American spiritual practices, modern 
anthropologists trace these Native beliefs back to two 
major traditions. The first is referred to as the Northern 
Hunting tradition, linked to the big-game hunters of the 
ice age migration from Siberia. The spirits of the ani¬ 
mals and the cycles of the hunt are the focus of worship, 
with the cult of Bear worship being particularly com¬ 
mon. Shamans, individuals within the community who 
are considered to have gained great power and wisdom 
carry out ceremonies and healing rituals. 

The younger tradition is the Southern Agrarian tra¬ 
dition, believed to have spread northward from Central 
America, traveling with the introduction of corn and 
organized agriculture. The Southern Agrarian tradition 
links the power of creation and rejuvenation with plant 
life and the growing seasons, with Corn Mother becom¬ 
ing a central force in the cycles of the world. Priesthoods 
and cults directed the ceremonial practices in agricultural 
communities, particularly among the city-states of south¬ 
ern North America. Aspects of these two traditions min¬ 
gled among the tribes over the centuries, with most tribes 
retaining portions of the old hunting tradition while in¬ 
corporating elements of the newer agrarian tradition. 

Both traditions indicate a people closely linked to 
nature and to the other living entities of the world. The 
force of life, spoken of by some tribes as the fundamental 
power of movement in the universe, was seen to be pres¬ 
ent in all things and was to be respected and acknowl¬ 
edged, particularly in the most central living things that 
give up their life-force so that humans could eat and live, 
whether that sacrifice was recognized in the corn plant 
or the bear. All other life and movement in the world, 
whether it was the hopping of the rabbit, the push of the 
seedling from the ground, the movement of the wind, or 
the turning of the Great Circle of Life itself, all related 
back to this central power, and by acknowledging the 
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spirit in the Bear or the Corn Mother, the community 
acknowledged the presence of the spirit within itself and 
the community’s own place in creation. 

See also Native Americans: regional adaptations; 
MIGRATION PATTERNS OF THE AMERICAS. 

Further reading: Benton-Banai. The Mishomis Book: The 
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and Legends. New York: Pantheon Books, 1984; Hoxie, 
Frederick E., ed. Encyclopedia of North American Indians. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1996; Waldman, Carl. Atlas 
of the North American Indian. New York: Facts On File, 
2000. 
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Native Americans: 
regional adaptations 

Native Americans in North America had an enormous 
range of customs prior to the coming of Europeans. 
Their ancestors had first migrated into North America 
from Asia more than 10,000 years ago, hunting the 
huge herds of giant ice age mammals. As they spread 
throughout the continent, Native Americans adapted to 
take advantage of local resources and to cope with the 
local climate and geography. Community organization 
ranged from nomadic family units in the harsh deserts 
and the frigid Arctic, to elaborate city-states in the Tem¬ 
ple Mound culture of the Southeast. 

THE SOUTHWEST REGION 

A common way to study Native North Americans is to 
group them according to geographic region. The South¬ 
west region includes the upper Rio Grande River west¬ 
ward to the Colorado River. This is a hot, arid, and 
rugged area with limited plant and animal life. Paradox¬ 
ically, a culture of permanent villages began developing 
3,000 years ago, using farming to provide a steady food 
supply where little was available naturally. Influenced 
by the farming practices of Central America, Southwest 
people developed sophisticated irrigation systems and 
refined plant strains. They also developed permanent 
villages, the most striking of which are the large apart - 
ment-like pueblos. These clusters of rectangular rooms 
stacked one upon another could include 500 and more 
rooms. Some of these agricultural tribes are the Pima, 


Zuni, Hopi, and Tewa. The Apache and Navajo entered 
the region later as nomadic hunter-gatherers. Over time 
they began to adopt some of the cultural practices of 
the Pueblo tribes. 

THE SOUTHEAST REGION 

The tribes of Southeast North America also practiced 
extensive agriculture. Their land, however, was more 
bountiful because of greater rainfall and richer soils, 
which allowed them to continue to combine hunting 
and foraging with organized farming. Mound-building 
cultures began developing about 3,000 years ago and 
spread inland from the Gulf of Mexico and up the Mis¬ 
sissippi and Ohio River valleys. These were also likely 
influenced by the city-states of Central America, as evi¬ 
denced by the farming practices, the shape of the temple 
mounds, and a cultural obsession with death. 

By 1600 c.e. these mound-cities were largely gone, 
likely decimated by European diseases. The Natchez of 
the lower Mississippi River were the one mound-city 
people to survive into the 1700s. One hereditary leader 
ruled them, the Great Sun. The center of their city was 
the large temple mound, which hosted the religious 
ceremonies and where the nobility had dwellings. Ar¬ 
tisans, farmers, and other citizens lived in small struc¬ 
tures spread around the temple mound. The Natchez 
reported to French colonizers that as many as 500 city- 
states had once existed, ruled by Great Suns. 

Most of the people in the Southeast, however, lived 
in smaller, semi-permanent villages. Linguistic and ag¬ 
ricultural patterns point to many of these tribes, such 
as the Muskogee, Choctaw, and Cherokee, as being the 
descendants of earlier mound-building cultures. 

THE NORTHEAST REGION 

The Northeast includes the area of the Ohio River, New 
England, the Great Lakes, and the St. Lawrence River. It 
was also a region of dense forests similar to the Southeast 
but with a colder climate and shorter growing season. 
Northeastern Indians practiced a similar combination 
of agriculture and hunting-foraging, but the mound-city 
culture was not common here. The tribes of the Iroquois 
Confederacy along the St. Lawrence established perma¬ 
nent villages of arched-roofed longhouses surrounded by 
log stockades. An extended family would live in one long- 
house, which could extend for several hundred feet. The 
main food crops were the Three Sisters of corn, squash, 
and beans. Most of the other tribes in the Northeast were 
of the Algonquin language group. The peoples of the At¬ 
lantic coast often had palisaded villages similar to the 
Iroquois and also formed cooperative unions, including 
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the Abnaki Confederacy and the Powhatan Confederacy. 
Among the Great Lakes tribes fishing formed a signifi¬ 
cant part of the diet. The Indians in the western Great 
Lakes tended to a more mobile culture, building smaller, 
semi-permanent villages of dome-shaped wigwams. 

THE GREAT PLAINS 

The Great Plains were more arid than the Southeast and 
Northeast, with vast grasslands and with trees mostly 
restricted to river valleys. Indians here evolved a lifestyle 
of farming and foraging along the river valleys. Horses 
had become extinct in North America along with many 
other large ice age mammals but by 1600 were being 
reintroduced through contact with the Spaniards. Over 
the next 200 years this would lead to a revolution, as 
many tribes would use the horse to once again become 
nomadic hunters, relying on the herds of buffalo. Even¬ 
tually, the tribes of the new horse culture would live 
side by side with other tribes, such as the Mandan, who 
remained village dwellers in the river valleys. 

The Great Basin, to the west of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains and Great Plains, is a harsh, arid land. Rainfall is 
sparse, and the few rivers flow into salty, alkaline lakes 
and sinks, unfit to drink. The people here, mainly of 
the related Ute, Paiute, and Shoshone tribes, lived in 
nomadic family groups, foraging for desert plants and 
shrubs and hunting small game. Families would often 
gather together for communal hunts, then scatter to 
forage again. 

To the north of the Great Basin is the elevated Pla¬ 
teau region, including the upper Columbia River and 
upper Fraser River. While still dry the Plateau region is 
not as harsh as the Great Basin. The rivers supported 
huge runs of salmon that were the staple food. The peo¬ 
ple also hunted other large game such as deer and elk, 
as well as gathering edible plants. Some of the tribes in 
the south of this region included the Klamath, the Mo¬ 
doc, and the Nez Perce. Northern tribes were mainly of 
the Salish language group. 

CALIFORNIA AND THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

California and the Pacific Northwest were both rich, 
bountiful regions. Most of California gets enough 
rainfall in the winter months to support abundant 
vegetation. 

The numerous rivers supported many varieties of 
fish and shellfish, and game was plentiful. The Pacific 
Ocean provided a wealth of plant life, fish, seals, and 
other aquatic mammals. With year-round mild temper¬ 
atures the tribes here lived a rich life with little adapta¬ 
tion from that of their ancestors. 


California has areas of large oak savannas, and 
many tribes relied on ground acorn meal as a staple. 
The rugged terrain of the region combined with the rich 
natural resources encouraged the development of nu¬ 
merous independent communities, and, as a result, there 
were more than 100 distinct language dialects spoken 
in California. As one travels from California along the 
Pacific Ocean to the Northwest Coast, rainfall gradu¬ 
ally increases, with some areas near Puget Sound classi¬ 
fied as true rain forests. 

The Northwest Coast’s temperate and extremely wet 
climate produces a profusion of plant life and giant trees, 
and the region supports one of the great fisheries of the 
world. The Indians here built plank houses of cedar and 
developed a life of permanent villages without resort¬ 
ing to agriculture. One notable community practice was 
the potlatch, where a family or individual would mark 
a significant event by hosting a big feast and holding an 
elaborate giveaway of gifts and belongings to the rest of 
the village. The only plant cultivated in the region was 
the ubiquitous tobacco. 

THE SUB ARCTIC REGION 

To the north, stretching from east to west across the 
continent is the Sub-Arctic region. The region experi¬ 
ences cold winters and a short growing season that pro¬ 
hibits agriculture. The region is largely forested with 
pine, spruce, and fir. The people here relied on hunting 
(especially caribou), fishing, and trapping. They were 
nomadic and built simple lean-tos and tipis. The Cree 
were widespread here, from the eastern shore of Hud¬ 
son Bay to the northern Great Plains. 

The Arctic is the northernmost fringe of the conti¬ 
nent, a rolling plain of moss and lichen. The soil never 
thaws out. Winters are harsh, with little daylight, and 
winds can rage because of the lack of trees and relative¬ 
ly flat landscape. Despite these extreme conditions the 
Native people developed a rich culture. The Aleut and 
Inuit (or Eskimos) lived from Greenland to Alaska and 
into eastern Siberia. They were relatively late migrants 
to North America, coming across from Asia as recently 
as 3,000 years ago. 

The people of the Arctic lived in nomadic family 
units relying on hunting and fishing. Sea mammals and 
caribou were the primary game. The people developed 
ingenious clothing, warm and watertight, to allow them 
to handle the elements, such as lightweight raincoats 
made from the stomachs and bladders of walrus and 
seals. They extensively ornamented their clothing and 
implements and practiced community ceremonies with 
music and dancing. Double-pitched brush lean-tos were 
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Native Americans developed villages or pueblos, like those found in this ancient Anasazi village in Mesa Verde, Colorado. These clusters of 
dwellings were stacked one upon another and could include 500 or more rooms. 


used along the Alaskan coasts, and the famous domed 
snow igloos were common in the north-central Arctic. 

Native communities throughout North America 
had a sense of kinship with the elements of their uni¬ 
verse and showed an enormous respect for the plants, 
animals, and the land in their ceremonies and their 
practices. For the most part they lived with minimal 
impact on their environment. The mound culture, with 
its ruling Great Sun, nobility, and social castes, is in 
some ways an aberration. Most Native communities 
were egalitarian, and the individuals, notoriously inde¬ 
pendent. Father Lejeune, a French missionary on the St. 
Lawrence River, observed in 1634 that Indians would 
not “endure in the least those who seem desirous of 
assuming superiority over others.” This egalitarianism 
and the ways that Native communities managed the in¬ 
teractions and disputes between their nations through 
the Iroquois Confederacy would later provide an inspi¬ 
ration for the United States Constitution. 

See also Native Americans: chronologies and 
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Nebuchadnezzar I 

See Babylon, later periods. 

Nebuchadnezzar II 

(late 7th century-early 6th century b.c.e.) emperor 

The reputation of Nebuchadnezzar II abounds in the an¬ 
cient world, as he represents one of the most famous of 
the Near Eastern monarchs. No fewer than four books 
of the Jewish scriptures, 10 rabbinic commentaries, six 
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books of the Pseudepigrapha and the apocrypha, 
several Arabic commentaries, and many classical and 
medieval Greek and Latin authors mention Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, showing his fame and impact on the ancient 
world. Many of these sources show him to be godlike 
and a city builder, while others, especially biblical and 
early Jewish writers, make him out to be the archetypi¬ 
cal villain and city destroyer. 

He often appears in the sources as Nebuchadnezzar 
(mostly in Latin and Greek writings), but more accu¬ 
rately he should be called Nebuchadrezzar (according to 
the Akkadian and Babylonian version of his name and 
the Aramaic and Hebrew spellings). His name means 
“Nabu protects the son (or boundary).” Nabu forms 
the main root of his father Nabopolassar’s name and is 
the name of the divine son of the national Mesopota¬ 
mian god Marduk. There are at least five other famous 
Babylonians who take Nabu’s name, including Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar I, ruler in Second Dynasty of Isin (southern 
Mesopotamia), 1124-03 b.c.e., from whom his father 
may have named his son. His life must be reconstructed 
from disparate and limited materials. Archaeology pro¬ 
vides a somewhat sound basis to speak of his tenure 
as king. Another somewhat contemporary and cunei¬ 
form record is the Babylonian Chronicles, but there is 
a 30-year gap in its account of Nebuchadnezzar. The 
gap is filled in by Jewish biblical accounts and by the 
history of Josephus, writing many centuries later. 

The Neo-Babylonian Empire replaced the empire of 
Assyria in 612 b.c.e. under Nabopolassar. It was built 
on a hybrid of peoples, one of which was the Chaldeans 
of southern Mesopotamia. There is some evidence that 
Nebuchadnezzar’s family descended from the Chaldeans. 
One of Nebuchadnezzar’s marriages was to a Median 
princess, an arrangement meant to keep security among 
the major powers (like the Medes and Persians) of the 
eastern Fertile Crescent so that the Babylonians might 
venture westward. He accompanied his father on several 
campaigns and was with him at Carchemish in 608-607 
b.c.e., a major frontier city on the Euphrates River, held 
by the Egyptians. His father had to return to Babylon, 
but Nebuchadnezzar stayed on and successfully fought 
the army of the pharaoh Neco. The Egyptian army was 
vanquished, and the world of Syria, Phoenicia, and Ju¬ 
daea lay open to him. News of his father’s death, how¬ 
ever, interrupted his plan, and he rushed back home to 
claim the throne. Then he swept to victories across the 
Levant in 601 b.c.e., and cities throughout the region 
were forced to pay tribute. 

At this point the Jewish Bible is important as a 
commentary on Nebuchadnezzar, for the Babylonian 


Chronicles is silent. Judah, the southern counterpart to 
the now defunct kingdom of Israel, chafed under the 
burden of Babylon’s domination. The kings of Judah 
miscalculated the strength and resolve of the Egyptians 
to help them, and they let domestic hotheads and fanat¬ 
ics lead them into open rebellion against their overlords. 
By 587 b.c.e. Nebuchadnezzar surrounded and besieged 
the city of Jerusalem. On July 30 the Judaean king and 
his family were humiliated, the city fell, and the Baby¬ 
lonian army deported the citizens. Only poor peasants 
were left behind in Judaea. All the Temple’s treasures 
and cultural trappings were exported to Babylon. For 
the people of biblical Israel this event became a turn¬ 
ing point in their national identity. The central image in 
the biblical books for this period is Nebuchadnezzar’s 
destruction of the Temple, his captivity of their leading 
citizens, and his branding of their status as Diaspora. 

In retrospect the Babylonian foreign policy was more 
merciful than that of the Assyrians, for Nebuchadnezzar 
did not totally disintegrate the structures that hold a peo¬ 
ple together (religion, family life, social customs). In fact, 
Nebuchadnezzar left enough intact that 50 years later the 
captive people could return and reconstitute themselves 
as a nation. Even the famous prophet Jeremiah coun¬ 
seled his fellow religionists to cooperate with Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar and his ilk. But the enormity of the loss of land 
and temple forever colored the evaluation that writers 
of the biblical tradition would have of Nebuchadnezzar. 
They caricatured him in the darkest hues. 

For Nebuchadnezzar’s later years as king inscrip¬ 
tions, archaeology, and later writings must fill the gap. 
He never was able to invade Egypt successfully or endur- 
ingly. Instead he seems to have devoted himself to public 
works and beautification. The empire he led reached its 
pinnacle of power and prosperity under his rule. His con¬ 
struction program involved at least 12 cities in his own 
land, and he lavished the empire’s resources on his capi¬ 
tal city. Excavations suggest that five walls surrounded 
the city, with towers perched at various strategic places. 
In addition a moat protected the whole boundary. He 
was not satisfied to live in his father’s palace but con¬ 
structed a dwelling for himself using the most valuable 
of materials such as gold, silver, lapis lazuli, ivory, and 
cedar. He restored the city’s temple of Marduk with a 
tower (ziggurat) perhaps popularly associated with the 
biblical Tower of Babel (anachronistically placed in the 
Bible at an earlier Babylonian period). 

For all these reasons he wins adulation from later 
classical historians. For example, the Greeks considered 
him as the patron of the hanging gardens, one of the Sev¬ 
en Wonders of the World. Judging by the extant physical 
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evidence he was not so much of a military general as a 
good administrator and planner. Nebuchadnezzar made 
his capital one of the splendors of the ancient world. The 
Neo-Babylonian Empire was not able to maintain Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar’s splendor in later generations. Either his 
descendants did not show the same leadership, or the re¬ 
sources were exhausted, but the empire soon succumbed 
to the Medes and Persians. In the biblical books of Dan¬ 
iel and Judith, a whole image of the man is projected to 
the readers. He comes across as a man of clear intellect 
and sophistication, though he literally goes mad because 
of his egomania. The later stories suggest that he became 
sympathetic to biblical religion later in his life, though 
his egomania fatally afflicted his descendants’ ability to 
maintain the Neo-Babylonian Empire. 

See also Akkad; Aramaeans; Babylon, later periods; 
Israel and Judah; Josiah; Medes, Persians, and Elamites; 
prophets. 
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Mark F. Whitters 

Nefertiti 

See Akhenaten and Nefertiti. 

Neolithic age 

The Neolithic age followed the Paleolithic age and 
Mesolithic (or Epipaleolithic) as the last era of the Stone 
Age of human prehistory. Homo sapiens (the modern hu¬ 
man species) experienced the Neolithic age; late-surviving 
relatives such as Homo neanderthalensis and Homo flo- 
resiensis died off in the Upper Paleolithic. Its boundaries 
are not specific years but rather the onset of trends: The 
Neolithic began roughly with the advent of agriculture 
and ended with the adoption of metal tools, events that 
varied from place to place and culture to culture. 

In Europe, for instance, the Neolithic lasted from 
roughly 9,000 years ago to 5,000 years ago in south¬ 
ern Europe, and 4,000 years ago further north. The re¬ 
gional cultures that had first developed in the Upper 
Paleolithic became more distinct as agricultural innova¬ 
tions allowed (and encouraged) hunter-gatherer groups 
to settle in permanent or semi-permanent settlements. 


Much of the technological innovation of the Neolithic 
pertains to building and pottery. 

THE MESOLITHIC PERIOD 

Between the long Paleolithic and the active Neolithic 
was the Mesolithic period, a barely 2,000-year-long 
transitional time during which the ecosystem, and the 
humans within it, adjusted to the environmental chang¬ 
es following the end of the last ice age. The last ice age 
began its glacial advance around 70,000 years ago and 
lasted about 60,000 years. At its most severe, sheets of 
ice reached northern Germany and covered Canada and 
the northern quarter of the United States. Denmark and 
Britain were connected by dry land, which the North Sea 
flooded into after the glacial thaw; the Baltic Sea became 
brackish when fresh glacial water diluted its salinity; and 
the Great Lakes and Niagara Falls were formed by gla¬ 
ciers scraping the Earth’s surface. 

The end of the ice age coincided with the wide¬ 
spread extinction of megafauna, sometimes called the 
Ice Age Extinction or the Pleistocene Extinction Event. 
Megafauna, broadly speaking, are any mammals larger 
than a bull, and while once plentiful, they began dying 
off toward the end of the ice age and continued to do 
so after its end. The woolly mammoth, a shaggy relative 
of the modern elephant, is the best-known victim of the 
extinction event. Nearly a dozen other species died off 
in Europe at the same time, including the cave lion and 
cave bear, while in the Americas nearly 80 species died, 
including the giant beaver, the dire wolf, and the five 
species of American horses. Australia suffered a mass 
extinction of megafauna marsupials and giant reptiles 
about 50,000 years ago, roughly coinciding with the 
arrival of humans, though not necessarily the result of 
hunting. Climate change is a strong possibility for their 
extinction, as are plagues. 

The term Epipaleolithic is often used to describe this 
post-Paleolithic, preagricultural period in regions where 
such environmental changes were minimal: The Natufian 
culture of the Levant, for instance, was unusual in that 
their Paleolithic predecessors had been little enough af¬ 
fected by the ice age that their technological achievements 
continued uninterrupted. The Natufians developed build¬ 
ing and permanent settlements before agriculture, revers¬ 
ing the order of most Neolithic cultures (in which agri¬ 
culture is the initial reason for abandoning nomadism). 
Natufian homes were partially underground, kept cool 
by the insulating earth around their walls, just as modern 
basements are; when necessary they were warmed with 
central fireplaces. Although floors were often stone, the 
majority of the structure was made of wood. 
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The Natufians were probably able to settle in the 
Levant without farming because of abundant fishing 
conditions and plentiful wild plants to forage. Though 
they must have hunted, unlike their nomadic forebears 
they would not have depended on following migratory 
herds. Foraged acorns, almonds, and pistachios supple¬ 
mented their protein intake. They domesticated dogs 
to assist them in the hunt (and may have attempted 
to domesticate jackals and wolves), made flint sickles 
to harvest wild grains and mortar stones in which to 
grind them for bread and were experts in making tools 
from bone, including harpoons and fish-hooks. Later in 
Natufian history, trade with other cultures is evident in 
the remains of Nile shells and Anatolian stone. 

THE ADVENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Eventually the Natufians and other Mesolithic and Pa¬ 
leolithic groups adopted agriculture—the seeding and 
harvesting of plants for food—more useful and difficult 
than foraging. The Younger Dryas event, or Big Freeze, 
was a f, 000-year period of sudden cold about I 1,000 
to 12,000 years ago. This was not an ice age as such 
but an extremely rapid cooling that led to glaciation in 
many mountain ranges, the displacement of hinterland 
forests by tundra, and in more southerly lands like the 
Levant prolonged drought. Wild plants would no lon¬ 
ger be plentiful enough to sustain either the Natufians 
or the animals they had hunted and fished. It is likely 
that they understood some basic principles of agricul¬ 
ture through observation of the grains they had been 
harvesting but had lacked the incentive to sow their 
own fields—something they were now forced to do in 
order to maintain their settled, non-nomadic lifestyle. 

Beyond the Natufian culture most groups were 
hunter-gatherers. They foraged and hunted, without 
domesticating plants or raising animals for food, and 
as such were generally nomadic, organized in bands of 
about 25 people and tribal groups of about 20 bands. 
Agriculture encouraged permanent settlements, a com¬ 
munity life governed by the harvest instead of the herd, 
and cultivated land sustained much denser populations 
than wild land. 

The adoption of agriculture led almost immediately 
to the rise of the first towns and of specialized building: 
granaries, family homes, tombs, temples, and megaliths. 
The megaliths are famous in the popular imagination: 
Monuments of large stone erected or stacked to some 
purpose include Stonehenge in England and the Monu¬ 
ments of Carnac in France. Some served as tombs, 
while others are hypothesized to have had significance 
to Neolithic astronomers. 



The adoption of agriculture led almost immediately to specialized 
building and megaliths, such as Stonehenge in England. 


POTTERY 

In the archaeological record pottery is the most signifi¬ 
cant technological achievement of the Neolithic and is 
divided into the pottery and prepottery periods. Ceram¬ 
ics, unlike flint, were easy to fashion into containers, 
especially portable ones. The advent of pottery greatly 
expanded humans’ craftwork repertoire. The prepottery 
technological periods in the Near East are divided into the 
Pre-Pottery Neolithic A and the Pre-Pottery Neolithic B: 
The first largely resembled Natufian culture, with sickle 
blades used to harvest wild grains, partially subterranean 
buildings with stone foundations and mud brick walls, 
and cooking methods using hot rocks as well as direct 
flame or smoke. In Pre-Pottery Neolithic B domesticated 
animals became commonplace. 

The Paleo-Arctic culture developed at the end of the 
ice age among Siberians who had crossed the land bridge 
to Alaska and is noted for its specialized microblades 
and wedges. Contemporaneous with the Paleo-Arctic 
culture but slightly younger, originating around 9,000 
years ago in China’s Yellow river valley, the Peiligang 
culture created the first Chinese pottery and bred pigs 
for meat. 

In Europe the most significant pottery culture was 
the Linear Pottery (LP) culture, which lasted about a 
millennium and started 7,500 years ago. Pottery cul¬ 
tures tend to be named for some distinctive feature of 
the potter’s style rather than using a geographic deri¬ 
vation, as is done for tool industries: The LP culture 
decorated its products with incised bands. They seem 
to have prized weapons less than many of their contem¬ 
poraries, and their efforts instead went into cultivating 
wheat, lentils and peas, hemp, and flax and domesticat¬ 
ing the sheep and goats they brought with them from 
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southern Europe. The flint and obsidian used in their 
tools came from two different parts of the continent, 
indicating some sort of long-distance commerce, a dis¬ 
tinct shift from the opportunistic use of local resources 
that had marked earlier cultures. 

Despite the LP culture’s deep cultural and technologi¬ 
cal impact on Europe, investigation of the mitochondrial 
DNA of 24 skeletons shows that their genetic impact 
on modern humans was minimal. It may have been na¬ 
tive Europeans who furthered the cultures that followed 
the Linear Pottery, while the LP progenitors died off or 
migrated elsewhere, their descendants coming to an un¬ 
known fate. 

Contemporary with the LP culture was the Yang- 
shao culture in the Yellow River region of China, which 
started some 7,000 years ago. The Yangshao cultivated 
millet, wheat, and rice; raised pigs, dogs, sheep, cattle, 
and goats; built highly specialized tools; and were the 
first to cultivate silkworms. At least some of their dead 
were buried in pottery jars, as was becoming increasing¬ 
ly common across the Neolithic world. Approximately 
5,000 years ago the Yangshao were displaced by the 
Longshan (Lungshan), who left their mark on China 
with their walled cities and moats, pottery wheels and 
beautiful polished black pottery, and extensive rice cul¬ 
tivation. 

Compared to the slow development of tools in the 
Paleolithic, Neolithic advancements were outright rap¬ 
id, a fact generally attributed to the superior cognitive 
faculties of Homo sapiens. In only a few thousand years 
humans went from crude cavelike dwellings to living 
near their new farms and then to fortified and defend¬ 
ed cities with buildings for religious, commercial, and 
military purposes and the first roads. The concept of 
specialization to that degree, which would have been 
incomprehensible to most Paleolithic humans, became 
integral to human development by the end of the Stone 
Age. A species that had once traveled with the seasons, 
following its food, now cultivated, improved, harvest¬ 
ed, stored, and traded its own food goods. 

See also Andes: Neolithic; food gatherers and 

PRODUCERS, PREHISTORY; PALEOANTHROPOLOGY; RELIGIOUS 
INCLINATIONS, PREHISTORY; XlA (HsiA) DYNASTY. 
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Neoplatonism 

Neoplatonism is the modern name for the last school of 
pagan Greco-Roman philosophy. It flourished from 200 
to 550 c.e., when its last teachers died; however, the in¬ 
fluence of Neoplatonic doctrines continued in the teach¬ 
ings of Christian, Jewish, and Muslim philosophers. The 
influence of Neoplatonism in the Middle Ages was enor¬ 
mous and has lasted into the 21st century. At times it 
was helpful, but more often it was rejected as subver¬ 
sive to orthodox monotheism. The term Neoplatonism , 
to distinguish it from Platonism, was first used in the 
19th century. Neoplatonism combined the philosophy 
of Plato with bits of the whole history of Greco-Roman 
philosophy. It was otherworldly, mystical, and, in part, 
nonrational. Until Neoplatonism, Greco-Roman philos¬ 
ophy had been secular in that it sought the way to live as 
a “wise man” (or “wise woman”) in this world. 

Although Neoplatonism was to develop its own 
unique doctrines, it had a number of precursors. Except 
for the Epicureans whose doctrines were always seen 
by Neoplatonists as an anathema, virtually all of the 
development of Greco-Roman pagan philosophy con¬ 
tributed to their doctrines. Plato and the many interpre¬ 
tations of his teachings, especially in epistemology, had 
been developed into a long and varied tradition of Pla¬ 
tonism. Moreover, Plato’s greatest student, Aristotle, 
had initiated new lines of inquiry with varied forms of 
Aristotelianism. Also of influence is the idea of a tran¬ 
scendent God who deals with humans only through in¬ 
termediaries. Others also contributed to the emergence 
and development of Neoplatonism. 

PLOTINUS 

The first Neoplatonist was Ammonius Saccas of Alex¬ 
andria. However, his student Plotinus (c. 204-270 c.e.) 
was the one who gave Neoplatonism its first major ex¬ 
position. After studying and teaching at Alexandria he 
settled in Rome, where he taught in his own school that 
attracted some of the Roman elite, including the emperor 
and his wife. For a while Plotinus considered developing 
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a new city organized from the ideas of Plato’s Republic. 
The city was to be called Platonopolis, but he was unable 
to implement the plan. During his life Plotinus wrote 54 
treatises, which were less eloquent than his speeches. Af¬ 
ter his death Plotinus’s literary corpus was organized into 
a unified whole and given the title, Enneads. The Enneads 
are the locus classicus for Neoplatonism’s doctrines. Plo¬ 
tinus’s thought presents a philosophical analysis of God, 
nature, human beings, and the problem of evil. 

Plotinus taught a mystical form of Platonism. Pla¬ 
to, in describing the nature of knowledge, had argued 
that sensory knowledge was transitory and that ulti¬ 
mate knowledge was acquired by direct experience of 
the ultimate forms or ideas. The greatest of these was 
the form of the Good. The apprehension of the form of 
the Good required long philosophical training and was 
ultimately a kind of mysterious experience rather like 
“seeing” the solution to a mathematics problem. 

For Plotinus the Good was really the ultimate or the 
divine. He was not a monotheist but a pantheist who be¬ 
lieved that the divine was the ultimate “stuff” of the uni¬ 
verse. For Plotinus the mystical experience of the One is 
ineffable. The One, or the Absolute, “resides” in Unity in 
an arena which is Transcendent, Good, and from which 
it is the Source of all things. For Plotinus the Absolute 
is the One from which all things come. It is an active 
force that is beyond description. The Absolute can be 
experienced mystically only by those who are seeking to 
be joined with it. In the philosophy of Plotinus, the One 
and all things are of the same substance. His view is very 
different from the biblical doctrine of creation. The bib¬ 
lical doctrine teaches that the world is not of the same 
substance with its creator but stands distinctly apart. For 
Plotinus the visible world is rationally apprehensible be¬ 
cause it is the product of Intelligence. In this regard there 
is a similarity to Plato’s rationally apprehensible forms, 
and to the Wisdom of God, the divine Logos, Christ, 
through whom all things are made. 

PORPHYRY OF TYRE 

After the death of Plotinus his best student, Porphyry 
of Tyre (233-305), devoted his life to spreading the 
teachings of Plotinus. Porphyry wrote the Life of Plo¬ 
tinus (298) as an introduction to the Enneads and ar¬ 
ranged Plotinus’s works into six Enneads or groups of 
nine. The Enneads is not a systematic organization of 
Plotinus’s teachings but instead presents the oral lec¬ 
tures of Plotinus. Each lecture had independently con¬ 
sidered ideas such as the problem of memory, the worth 
of astronomy, and the relationship of soul and body. 
Porphyry also wrote other works, including On the 


Philosophy to Be Derived from the Oracles (written 
before meeting Plotinus); On Images, Introduction to 
Intelligibles, which taught that the soul was impassive; 
On Abstinence from Animal Foods; and The Nymph’s 
Cave, which expounded a passage from Homer. 

The literary achievements of Porphyry also in¬ 
cluded an introduction ( isagogue) to Aristotle’s Cat¬ 
egories, which was translated by Boethius and had a 
great impact on medieval philosophy. The Tetrabiblos 
suggests that Porphyry had a keen interest in astrol¬ 
ogy. With the death of Plotinus and the spread of his 
teachings numerous teachers used his instructions to 
guide their students. However, these varied Neopla¬ 
tonic teachers created numerous conflicting interpre¬ 
tations of Plotinus’s thought. Neoplatonism merged 
slowly with the religion of paganism. Those who had 
an interest in magical practices took up the great em¬ 
phasis that Plotinus put upon rites and rituals as for¬ 
mulas that evoked powerful responses. 

IAMBLICHUS OF CHALCIS 

Iamblichus of Chalcis (c. 270-330) began the last stage 
of Neoplatonism. His teachings gave future Neopla- 
tonists a method for developing it in new directions 
and allowed for a more mathematical expression. The 
son of a prosperous family in Coele-Syria, Iamblichus 
studied under Anatolius and later with Porphyry, af¬ 
ter which he returned to Chalcis. There he attracted a 
large group of students from many different countries. 
Many of them would later claim that he had divine 
powers. Most of the writings of Iamblichus listed by 
Suidas have been lost. He wrote commentaries on Pla¬ 
to and Aristotle, works on Chaldaean theology, and 
on the soul. He also wrote a book called On the Gen¬ 
eral Science of Mathematics and a biography of the 
Life of Pythagoras. 

The tradition of students reading Plato’s dialogues 
in fixed order is attributed to Iamblichus. He taught that 
the student should begin with Alcibiades, then read 
through the Gorgias, and finally complete the readings 
with the Parmenides. To read the dialogues in this order 
would teach students how to gain knowledge of self, 
political virtues, and spiritual principles. Iamblichus 
changed the teachings of Plotinus on the soul from a “be¬ 
ing” that is passionless intellect to a more active reality 
that moves through multiple transmigrations in which 
it acquires virtues that are political, purifying, theoreti¬ 
cal, paradigmatic, and priestly. He taught that the soul 
is active and has free will with which, and with the aid 
of the gods, eventually returns to the Absolute. The Py¬ 
thagorean and Neo-Pythagorean influences accepted by 
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Iamblichus allowed him to teach that the whole com¬ 
plex vision of Neoplatonism was ruled by mathematical 
principles beginning with a monad. 

Mystical experience did not play a major role in the 
philosophy of Iamblichus. Instead, he seemed intent on 
bringing the gods to people. For most of Iamblichus’s life 
Platonism was held in high regard. With the founding of 
Constantinople there was even speculation that Plo¬ 
tinus’s vision of a Platonopolis would be realized. This 
was not to be after Christianity became the religion of 
the empire, despite the great admiration for him by Em¬ 
peror Julian the Apostate. 

PROCLUS AND DAMASCIUS 

Proclus Diadochus (412-485), one of the late represen¬ 
tatives of Neoplatonism, was born at Constantinople 
and grew up at Xanthus in Lycia. He attended the Neo¬ 
platonic lectures of Plutarch and Syrianus. About 450 
he succeeded to the chair of philosophy at Syrianus to 
become the successor of Plato. He put Neoplatonism 
squarely into the Academy as its doctrine. An adamant 
supporter of the old paganism, Proclus often attended 
or performed the rites of Egyptian, Chaldaean, and 
Greek celebrations. He succeeded in so enraging the lo¬ 
cal Christians with his paganism that he felt it prudent 
to go to Asia Minor. After a year he returned to Ath¬ 
ens where he remained until his death. The writings of 
Proclus were numerous, with a small number having 
survived. His views were fully developed in his work 
On Platonic Theology. His teachings on Neoplatonism 
were elaborated in Institutio Tkeologica. Other writ¬ 
ings by Proclus discussed astronomy, mathematics, and 
some of the astrology of Ptolemy. 

The Neoplatonism of Damascius (c. 480-550), 
taught at Alexandria, almost abandoned it. He wrote 
Life of Isidorus and a long treatise, On the First Prin¬ 
ciples, which is a commentary on the last part of the 
Platonic dialogue, Parmenides. The hierarchical world 
of Proclus is replaced with a mystical path that allows 
the soul to journey to the higher realities. Perhaps the 
most influential of Neoplatonic writings in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages was the anonymous work long attributed to 
Dionysius the Areopagite (Acts 17:34), but which are 
now attributed to Dionysius the Pseudo-Dionysius. The 
writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius were originally writ¬ 
ten in Greek sometime after 450, probably either at 
Ephesus or in Syria. The writings, The Divine Names, 
The Mystical Theology, The Celestial Hierarchy, The 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, and The Letters, have been the 
center of debates by scholars over whether the Pseudo- 
Dionysius was a Neoplatonist, a Christian, or both. 


Neoplatonism’s influence was deep and long last¬ 
ing. The Neoplatonists promoted a fresh, dynamic phi¬ 
losophy. Christians influenced by Neoplatonism include 
Origen, the Cappadocian Fathers of Orthodoxy, and 
some of the medieval Byzantines such as Psellos. Neo¬ 
platonism found occasional expressions in medieval 
Western philosophy in the writings of Johannes Sco- 
tus Eriugena, and others. After the Arab conquest of 
much of the Middle East, Neoplatonism deeply influ¬ 
enced Islamic philosophy through the thought of Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna), Averroes, and others. Neoplatonism 
influenced Jewish philosophy and literature in Moorish 
Spain, eventually finding expression in the philosophy 
of Baruch de Spinoza. 

See also Alexandrian literature; Epicureanism; 
Greek oratory and rhetoric; libraries, ancient; pre- 
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Jack Waskey 

Nero 

(37-68 c.e.) Roman emperor 

The fifth and final of the Julio-Claudian emperors, a 
dynasty founded by Augustus Caesar, Nero Claudius 
Drusus Germanicus reigned for the last 14 years of his 
life, succeeding his mother’s uncle Claudius. Although a 
patron of the arts, his reign is remembered as one indic¬ 
ative of the decadence and eventual fall of Rome—the 
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emperor who “fiddled while Rome burned” and possi¬ 
bly one referenced in the New Testament’s Revelation. 

Nero was born Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus dur¬ 
ing the reign of the emperor Caligula, his maternal un¬ 
cle. Caligula expected to have sons to succeed him, but 
despite his sexual misadventures (all three of his sisters 
were reputed to have been among his lovers) that did not 
occur. Instead, Claudius, uncle of Caligula and Lucius’s 
mother, Agrippina—and a disabled stutterer who had 
never been considered a likely emperor—succeeded Cal¬ 
igula after the emperor’s assassination. Claudius adopted 
Lucius, who was older than his natural children and be¬ 
came heir by default. In order to better ensure an adult 
heir, Lucius was made a legal adult at a younger age than 
most children. He married Claudius’s daughter Octavia 
a year before the emperor’s death, a death with which he 
was in some way involved. He repudiated Claudius af¬ 
ter his death, declaring him insane and incompetent, and 
frequently praised mushrooms, the poison which had 
killed him. The ultimate cause of Claudius’s death was 
probably a conspiracy involving Agrippina and several 
of the emperor’s servants, and its goal may have been 
to put Nero on the throne before someone else could 
be named heir. Only 17 years old when he ascended to 
the throne, Nero most likely deferred to Agrippina in the 
early years of his reign, as may have been her intent. He 
continued to be tutored by Lucius Annaeus Seneca (Sen¬ 
eca the Younger), the Stoic philosopher and playwright. 
These first five years of Nero’s reign, the Quinquennium 
Neronis, were uneventful. 

With Claudius’s son Britannicus approaching the 
age of adulthood and Nero’s advisers jockeying for po¬ 
sition, the stability of Nero’s reign began to fray. Brit- 
tanicus died suddenly, most likely of poison. Aggripina 
died four years later, the victim of another of the many 
conspiracies in Nero’s life. Nero began to surround 
himself with people of his own choosing rather than the 
tutors and advisers of his childhood. According to the 
historian Suetonius, Nero attempted to kill his mother 
numerous times, finally charging her with participation 
in a plot to kill him, having her executed, and claim¬ 
ing that she had committed suicide out of guilt. Nero 
executed many more of his relatives, on one pretense 
or another. Otho was sent away, and when his mistress 
Poppaea became pregnant, he divorced Octavia and 
married her 12 days later. Octavia was sent to an island 
in exile and was later executed. 

Though his matricide had harmed his relationship 
with the Senate, nothing would jeopardize his popular¬ 
ity as much as the Great Fire of Rome. In 64 c.e. a fire 
began in the Circus Maximus on July 18 and spread 


quickly throughout residential areas. The fire continued 
for six days, and even once under control it reignited and 
burned for another three days. At its worst the fire was 
hot enough to melt the metal nails used in construction. 
Most of Rome was destroyed—about three-quarters of 
the city. There are no indications as to a cause, but large- 
scale accidental urban fires were not uncommon. 

Early historians were the first to recount the rumor 
that Nero “fiddled while Rome burned,” reading poetry 
about the fall of Troy while playing the lyre, but this 
was almost certainly only a reflection of Nero’s unpopu¬ 
larity. Needing a scapegoat of some kind, Nero blamed 
the Christians, which was then a small minority sect 
only a generation removed from Jesus (Christ) of 
Nazareth. Many were crucified, others sent to fight 
lions in the gladiatorial arenas. Christian tradition holds 
that he also ordered the deaths of the disciple Peter and 
Paul of Tarsus. With public opinion of Nero plummet¬ 
ing and ill will against the emperor still present in the 
Senate, Gaius Calpurnius Piso and several senators con¬ 
spired to have Nero assassinated and for Piso to take 
the throne. The conspiracy was wildly unsuccessful, and 
its members were ordered to commit suicide, including 
Seneca. A year later, even Poppaea was a victim of the 
emperor when he kicked her to death during a quarrel. 
Poppaea died pregnant, having previously given birth 
to a daughter who died in infancy. Nero was left with 
neither wife nor heir. An increasingly irate Senate de¬ 
posed him within two years. Nero committed suicide 
on June 9, 68 c.e. His last words were “Hoc est fides” 
(“This is faithfulness!”), spoken in praise of the Roman 
centurion arriving to arrest him. 

See also Rome: decline and fall; Rome: government. 

Further reading: Champlin, Edward. Nero. Cambridge, MA: 
Belknap, 2005; Griffin, Miriam. Nero: The End of a Dynasty. 
New York: Routledge, 2000; Holland, Richard. Nero: The 
Man behind the Myth. Stroud, UK: Sutton, 2003. 

Bill Kte’pi 

Nestorius and the Nestorian Church 

(d. 451 c.e.) church leader 

Nestorius is the bishop associated with the Assyrian 
Church established in the realm of the Persian Sassanid 
Empire. Nestorius has been called a heretic, but most like¬ 
ly his theological rivals misunderstood him; moreover, he 
is sometimes viewed as the father of the Assyrian Church 
(Nestorian Church), but his own theological positions are 
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sometimes markedly different than those of his namesake 
church. Nestorius grew up in Antioch and distinguished 
himself by his fasting, prayer, and preaching. His pious 
reputation caused him to be named as bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople (428 c.E.), the capital city of the Byzantine 
Empire and the center of the Greek Church. 

One of the ambitious theologians of rival city Alex¬ 
andria, Cyril of Alexandria, criticized Nestorius for 
an alleged heresy involving the nature of Jesus (Christ) 
of Nazareth. He claimed that Nestorius taught that 
Jesus Christ was the union of two persons, one that suf¬ 
fered and died and the other that was divine and eternal. 
However, Nestorius did not teach that there were two 
persons in Christ but rather that he had two natures in 
one person. This position was vindicated at the Council 
of Chalcedon, though the council emphasized the unity 
of the divine and human natures in the person of Jesus. 
This was too late and too little noticed by the Greek 
Church and Latin Church, for the brand of heresy 
had already emblazoned the name of Nestorius. He was 
stripped of his office, his literary works were burned, 
and then he was exiled. He spent 10 years in the area 
of the Nabataeans in the Jordanian desert and then 10 
years at the Great Oasis in the Libyan Desert, before 
dying in 451. 

The popular association of Nestorius with the Assyr¬ 
ian Church occurred because many followers of Nesto¬ 
rius migrated from Antioch to Edessa, the intellectual 
center for the whole Syriac Church. Here they found 
sympathy among the Christians who were not allied with 
the Greek or Latin Churches. Eventually, pressure came 
against Edessa’s intellectuals so that the dissidents moved 
into the Persian domain to the city of Nisibis, where they 
established their own school of theology. From there 
they dispersed into other parts of the Persian Sassanid 
Empire. By the sixth century the Assyrian Church had 
become “Nestorianized,” as Nestorius’s followers were 
welcomed into high ecclesial and educational positions. 
Their school at Nisibis was held in high esteem among 
the Persian Christians. The Assyrian Church had severed 
ties with the Greek and Latin Churches anyway and was 
little interested in the nuances of the controversy. As refu¬ 
gees from the Byzantine Empire they were not suspected 
of subversion or disloyalty. 

Thus, the Assyrian Church grafted the followers of 
Nestorius and other Syriac Christians into their fold 
and received the name of their figurehead. The irony 
of history is that it never officially adopted Nestorius’s 
position on the nature of Christ, nor did it accept the 
alleged heresy for which he was exiled many genera¬ 
tions before. The Assyrian Church has always been 


on the fringes of Persian society, whether the society 
was Zoroastrian or Muslim. This diminished and flex¬ 
ible status perhaps explains how the Assyrian religion 
so readily penetrated other people groups and politi¬ 
cal boundaries. The scope of its mission is remarkable 
for such a small group of believers: Their communities 
spread within 300 years to India, Sogdiana, Turkestan, 
Turfan, Manchuria, Siberia, and China. 

See also Assyria; heresies; Oriental Orthodox 
Churches; Syriac culture and church. 

Further reading: Loofs, Friedrich. Nestorius and His Place in 
the History of Christian Doctrine. Whitefish, MT: Kessinger 
Publishing, 2004; Wessel, Susan. Cyril of Alexandria and the 
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Mark F. Whitters 

New Comedy 

New Comedy refers to ancient Greek theatrical comedies 
created and performed during the era in which the Mace¬ 
donians ruled Greece—roughly 320-260 b.c.e. The rev¬ 
olutions in lifestyle of this period facilitated a change in 
entertainment. The characters in these comedies were 
typically drawn from the masses of everyday people, as 
opposed to earlier plays that featured caricatures of the 
rich, the famous, or the ruling elite. Many hundreds or 
perhaps even thousands of comedies were produced dur¬ 
ing this period, but only a few survive today. 

All Greek theatrical performances originated in reli¬ 
gious rites honoring Dionysus, also known as Bacchus, 
the god who roamed the world followed by throngs of 
crazed women. These women, called Maenads (from 
whom we get the term mania), participated in wild or¬ 
giastic rites. The god’s symbol was the thyrsus, a phallic 
staff topped with a large pinecone and wound with an 
ivy or grape vine. Originally, festivals honoring Dionysus 
took the form of choreographed dances performed by a 
chorus. This evolved into cathartic performances of trag¬ 
edy, a word that literally means “goat ode,” the goat be¬ 
ing the symbol of Dionysus. Tragedies gradually evolved 
into plays with actors and stylized formats, but the cho¬ 
rus remained. The chorus was held by some to represent 
the will and opinions of the society, while others believed 
the chorus represented supernatural forces. 

According to some, the oldest known comedies 
emerged as a break between tragedies or between parts 
of a single tragedy, in which exaggerated characters lam- 
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pooned the tragedy in a spoof that closely followed the 
form, costumes, and masks of the tragedy itself. Others 
claim that comedy arose from the rough jests of Dio¬ 
nysian revelers in procession before the performance of 
the tragedies. From either origin, or both, soon entire 
comic plays arose. These are referred to as Old Comedy, 
referring to comedies performed in the period beginning 
with Pericles’ establishment of democracy, about 450 
b.c.e. Notable authors such as Aristophanes (whose 
Clouds lampooned Socrates) ridiculed, and made sat¬ 
ires (a word coming from the satyrs sacred to Dionysus) 
of all aspects of Greek society, particularly the famous 
and most upstanding citizens. This was in contrast to 
tragedy, in which the main characters were held up for 
emulation and found to be very nearly perfect, other 
than having a tragic flaw. In Old Comedy, the main 
characters were exaggerated buffoons, who spoke and 
performed every manner of nonsense. No aspect of so¬ 
ciety was sacred in these comedies, and often even the 
very gods were lampooned. 

The next major evolution in comedy was Middle 
Comedy, which reduced or eliminated the chorus, ridi¬ 
culed private personages rather than public ones, and of¬ 
ten featured plots that revolved around an intrigue created 
by the characters. This style was prevalent from the end 
of the Peloponnesian War to the conquest of Greece by 
Macedonia. From about 388 to 322 b.c.e. New Com¬ 
edy evolved from Middle Comedy when Athens’s revolt 
against Macedonian rule failed, and free speech was lost 
to the Athenians and their plays. New Comedies tended 
to focus on the role of chance in the average citizen’s daily 
fight for survival. The play would open to find the char¬ 
acters’ lives had become quite tempestuous, but by the 
final act, chance would have resolved the difficulties in 
the characters’ favor. Mistaken identities, disguises, and 
comical errors abound in these plays. In format New 
Comedies were typically divided into three or, more of¬ 
ten, five acts. Frequently there was an interlude between 
acts of a comedy, such as our modern half-time shows. If 
a chorus appeared anywhere in a New Comedy, the cho¬ 
rus would be strictly limited to such an interlude. 

Menander (342-292 b.c.e.), Philemon (c. 368-267 
b.c.e.), and Diphilus (c. 360-290 b.c.e.) were the three 
most renowned authors of comical plays in this era. Of 
these authors’ works, only a handful of the Athenian 
Menander’s 99 plays survive. His work Dysklos (The 
Grouch) was discovered on an Egyptian papyrus found 
in 1959. Among the many of Menander’s plays that ex¬ 
ist in only fragmentary form are such titles as The 
Farmer , Aspis, Phasma, The Shorn Woman (Perikei- 
romene), and The Hero. Philemon was Menander’s pri¬ 


mary rival and was regarded as superior by many con¬ 
temporary critics. Philemon lived to be 99 years old and 
wrote 97 plays. Much of what we know about these 
three poets comes from Roman scholars who quoted 
from and commented upon their works, and from Ro¬ 
man playwrights, such as Terence and Plautus, who 
adapted these Greek comedies to their own culture. 
New Comedy greatly influenced not only the plays of 
Rome, but also the romantic comedies of the Middle 
Ages, and also the plays of Shakespeare, which bear a 
formal resemblance to the plots of the New Comedies. 

See also Greek drama; Greek mythology and 
pantheon; Greek oratory and rhetoric. 

Further reading: Bates, Alfred, ed. The Drama: Its History, 
Literature and Influence on Civilization. London: Historical 
Publishing Co., 1906; Riu, Xavier. Dionysism and Comedy. 
Latham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1999. 

Joseph R. Gerber 

New Kingdom, Egypt 

This era has been called “Egypt’s Empire,” when Egyp¬ 
tian armies reached and crossed the river Euphrates in 
the north and marched deep into Nubia. The rulers of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty (1550-1295 b.c.e.) pursued a 
policy of vigorous expansion, creating an empire that the 
pharaohs of the Nineteenth Dynasty (1295-1186 b.c.e.) 
were able to sustain. Its focus was commercial rather than 
military, designed to facilitate control of trade routes and 
to extract the resources of conquered territories. Native 
princes ruled under the supervision of Egyptian officials; 
their sons were taken to Egypt to be raised in the royal 
household and their daughters to the royal harem. Nu¬ 
bian gold, the timber and metals of Syria-Palestine, Ae¬ 
gean trade, and regular tribute sustained the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. After the end of the weaker Twentieth Dynasty, 
Egypt slowly declined into its long twilight. 

In the last phase of the Second Intermediate Period 
(1650-1550 b.c.e.), a native Egyptian dynasty ruled 
from Thebes. By 1550 b.c.e. their influence extended 
from Qis in Middle Egypt to the First Cataract: The 
Hyksos prince of Avaris held sway north of Qis, and a 
native Nubian dynasty ruled from Kerma at the Third 
Cataract. In a replay of the origins of the Middle King¬ 
dom, the foundations of the New Kingdom were laid by 
Theban rulers, notably Kamose (1555-50 b.c.e.) and his 
brother Ahmose (1550-25 b.c.e.), the latter recognized 
as first king of the Eighteenth Dynasty. It was Kamose 
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who complained that his rule meant nothing while he 
was “bound to an Asiatic and a Nubian.” He pushed as 
far south as the Second Cataract and set up the new gov¬ 
ernment office of viceroy of Nubia, “the King’s Son of 
Kush.” He began a series of campaigns against the Hyk- 
sos that ended their rule at Avaris and united Egypt once 
more. Ahmose strengthened Egypt’s borders in Nubia 
and Syria and consolidated his rule at home. 

The Eighteenth Dynasty is best seen through several 
remarkable pharaohs. Thutmose I (1504-1492 b.c.e.), 
a nonroyal, succeeded Amenhotep I without dynastic 
change. In his short reign a series of successful forays 
into Nubia and Syria defined Egypt’s early empire. 
Thutmose I enlarged and endowed the temple of Amun 
at Karnak, practices continued by his successors that 
would lead to the wealth and power of Amun’s priest¬ 
hood rivaling that of the pharaoh. Thutmose II married 
his half sister, the famous Hatshepsut. His life was brief, 
and his young son by a concubine became Thutmose 
III (r. 1479-1427 b.c.e.). For two years Hatshepsut, 
“Foremost of Noble Women,” was content to be regent 
for her nephew, but she soon assumed royal trappings, 
even having herself portrayed as a male. Other wom¬ 
en ruled in Egypt, but she is the best known, chiefly 
from her magnificent mortuary temple at Deir el-Bahri. 
A relief from this temple shows the circumstances of 
her divine birth where the god Amun visits her mother, 
Queen Ahmose. Her tomb is in the Valley of the Kings, 
the preferred burial place of New Kingdom pharaohs. 




The huge mortuary temple built for Ramses II, the Ramesseum, 
stands on the West Bank at Thebes. 


After her death Thutmose III came into his inheri¬ 
tance. In his 32 years of sole rule he proved an energetic 
and adept military leader, advancing to the Fifth Cataract 
in Nubia. He made 17 campaigns into Syria, even cross¬ 
ing the Euphrates. He captured the strategic cities of Jop¬ 
pa and Megiddo and brought the city of Kadesh firmly 
under Egyptian domination. These wars were intended 
for plunder, tribute, and future peaceful trade, and Thut¬ 
mose Ill’s incessant activity ensured Egypt’s prosperity. 
His building activities extended throughout Egypt. His 
tomb in the Valley of the Kings contains the complete set 
of vignettes and accompanying text of the Book of What 
Is in the Underworld, recounting the night journey of the 
sun god, Ra. 

Amenhotep II (1427-1400 b.c.e.) followed his en¬ 
ergetic father into Syria and Nubia. These campaigns 
of his first 10 years mark the end of the consolidation 
of Egypt’s empire. The reign of Thutmose IV began the 
association of the king with the sun god, Ra, and the 
joining of Ra with Amun as the supreme deity Amun- 
Ra. Also royal women came to prominence in the roles 
of “king’s mother” and “great royal wife.” The Eigh¬ 
teenth Dynasty reached its high point in the magnificent 
opulence of Amenhotep III, who reigned for almost 40 
peaceful and prosperous years. Two large statues of this 
king stand forlornly beside the tourist road to the Valley 
of the Kings, all that survives of his mortuary temple. 
Every class of Egyptians appears to have prospered, and 
Amenhotep III was later revered as a fertility god. The 
cult of the sun god increased at Thebes and devotion cen¬ 
tered on the, aten, the sun disc or sphere, as the giver of 
life. 

Amenhotep III was followed by his second son, 
Amenhotep IV (1352-36 b.c.e.). Initially he ruled from 
Thebes and did not disrupt traditional religious life. The 
cult of the Sun reached its climax in his reign: The aten 
was depicted with its rays ending in hands holding the 
ankh, symbol of life. In year five of his reign he abrupt¬ 
ly ordered the building of a capital at a site in Middle 
Egypt, el-Amarna, called Akhetaten, “Horizon of the 
Aten,” where the court moved in year nine. His name 
change to Akhenaten, “servant of the Aten,” signaled 
his complete rejection of the other gods, notably Amun. 

Akhenaten’s famous wife, Nefertiti, played an equal 
role with her husband. The Amarna idyll lasted only un¬ 
til his death in 1336 b.c.e. The boy-king Tutanlchaten 
was moved to the ancient capital at Memphis, and his 
name changed to Tutankhamun, a clear return to the 
old ways and gods of Egypt, notably Amun. Enormous 
effort was made to expunge the Amarna period from 
Egypt’s history and to obliterate Akhenaten’s memory. 
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Tutankhamun died after 10 years, probably of natural 
causes. Paradoxically, this obscure teenager is the best 
known of Egypt’s kings due to the discovery of his in¬ 
tact tomb in 1922. The reigns of the nonroyal Ay and 
Horemheb brought the Eighteenth Dynasty to an end. 

Ramses I, a close adviser and military officer, suc¬ 
ceeded Eloremheb. He was the founder of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty (1295-1186 b.c.e.). This dynasty is defined by 
the 67-year reign of his grandson Ramses II (1279-12 
b.c.e. ). Ramses (born of Ra) was a larger-than-life figure 
who filled Egypt with his statues, recorded his military 
campaigns on temple walls, and built on a scale of un¬ 
paralleled magnificence. His huge mortuary temple, the 
Ramesseum, stands on the West Bank at Thebes. His 
greatest monument is his temple carved into the moun¬ 
tainous cliffs at Abu Simbel above the Second Cataract. 
It was saved from the rising waters of Lake Nasser dur¬ 
ing the 1960s by an international effort and, with Giza 
and Karnak, remains a prime archaeological site. Two 
enormous statues of Ramses flank the entrance. 

Ramses built a residence at Piramesse in the Delta 
where his family came from. The events of the biblical 
Exodus are traditionally associated with him, without 
much evidence. His first and beloved “great royal wife” 
was Nefertari, whose magnificent tomb in the Valley of 
the Queens has been carefully restored. Father of more 
than 100 sons and daughters, several of his sons by his 
chief wives held high positions. He died around the age 
of 92 and was buried in the Valley of the Kings. Ramses’s 
mummy remains in good condition in the Cairo Mu¬ 
seum. He outlived 12 of his sons and was succeeded by 
the 13th, Merneptah, already in his 60s. In his 10-year 
reign Merneptah subdued the Libyans and sent military 
expeditions to Nubia and Palestine. After Merneptah a 
disputed succession ushered in the last four short reigns 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty ending with Queen Twosret. 

The origins of the Twentieth Dynasty (1186-1069 
b.c.e.) remain confused: From its second pharaoh, 
Ramses III, all its rulers were named Ramses. Ramses III 
reigned for 31 years and was the last powerful pharaoh. 
He successfully prevented the Sea Peoples from entering 
Egypt but ruled an Egypt whose influence abroad had 
diminished. At home the centuries-old policy of lavishing 
endowments on the major temples, particularly that of 
Amun-Ra at Karnak, led to a priesthood whose political 
and economic power rivaled that of the pharaoh. During 
the 28-year reign of the last pharaoh, Ramses XI, the 
high priest of Amun at Karnak, Herihor, adopted some 
royal titles and was virtual ruler of Upper Egypt. Royal 
tombs in the Valley of the Kings were pillaged and the 
royal envoy to the ruler of Byblos, Wenamun, was re¬ 


ceived with scant courtesy. The power of Amun-Ra had 
finally eclipsed that of the pharaohs, and Egypt’s impe¬ 
rial age slid into decline and civil discord. 

See also Hittites. 
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John Barclay Burns 

Nicaea, Council of 

Christianity in the early fourth century c.E. was a com¬ 
plex spectrum of beliefs, whose adherents were faced 
with the additional problem that their religion was il¬ 
legal in the Roman Empire. Constantine the Great 
recognized Christianity as a legal religion in 313 c.E. in 
the Western Roman Empire. With Constantine’s unifica¬ 
tion of the Eastern and Western Roman Empires in 324, 
an approach to the growing Christian population and 
the implications of its theological diversity and disputes 
became a matter of national interest. At the heart of this 
Christian diversity was a theological dispute concerning 
the divinity of the Son of God that had developed in Al¬ 
exandria. Bishop Alexander of Alexandria formulated 
traditional theology in somewhat novel formulas. He 
emphasized that the Word is eternally generated from 
the Father and that, if it is correct to call God Father, 
God always must be the father of a son. Alexander ex¬ 
pressed these thoughts in slogans such as “Always God, 
always the Son. ” 

To some this view endangered monotheism by sug¬ 
gesting, in effect, the existence of a second co-eternal and 
equal god alongside the one God. Arius, a well-respected 
senior presbyter and preacher in Alexandria, became 
the leader of the opposition called Arianism and at¬ 
tacked Alexander’s theology by presenting a radicalized 
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version of a view of God as absolute unity outside of 
time, boundaries, and definition. The Word, in contrast, 
was to be understood as the principle of multiplicity. 
God the Father, as absolute unity, thus can and did sub¬ 
sist without the Word, a situation for which Arius and 
his supporters employed the slogan “There was [a time] 
when He [the Word] was not. ” The Word therefore does 
not have to exist, but rather, as Arius interpreted Prov¬ 
erbs 8:22, the Word, or “Wisdom,” was “created ... at 
the beginning.” Still, the Word was not like other crea¬ 
tures, since the Word was in fact the first of all that was 
created and also functioned in turn as creator of all that 
subsequently was created. 

At a local council of bishops from Egypt and Libya, 
Bishop Alexander of Alexandria had Arius’s teachings 
condemned. Arius himself was deposed, but he quickly 
became the leader and figurehead of the opposition to 
Alexander’s theology, concentrated in a group of clergy 
who were students and followers of the exegete and 
martyr Lucian of Antioch (d. 312 c.e.). The theologi¬ 
cal dispute became quickly politicized, as both sides at¬ 
tempted to impose their position through the enlisting 
of popular sentiment and military and political support. 
A civil crisis ensued. 

In response to this crisis Constantine called a council 
of all of the bishops of the Roman Empire to convene in 
Nicaea to decide this theological question and thereby 
put an end to the civil unrest it engendered. This coun¬ 
cil was inaugurated on May 20, 325. At the council 
the pro-Arian bishops, under the leadership of Euse¬ 
bius of Nicomedia, presented a formula of faith that 
expressed the subordination of the Son to the Father 
and declared that the Son and the Father were of dif¬ 
ferent natures. Eusebius of Caesarea, whose doctrinal 
orthodoxy previously had been called into question as 
pro-Arian, now seized the opportunity to free himself 
of charges and presented his formula of faith that in the 
end, with a few modifications, served as a basis for the 
Nicene Creed. The creed that was finally adopted was 
not a new creed but one that reflected the baptismal 
confession of Jerusalem, with an additional postscript 
of anathemas (curses) against Arian subordinationism. 

The most important aspect of the creed is its explicit 
mention that the Son is “of the same substance” as the 
Father, expressed in the term bomoousios, translated in 
the Nicene Creed today as “begotten not made.” The 
insertion of this term was probably motivated by the 
fact that Arius had rejected it. 

Arius had stressed that the Father was the source of 
all creation in a strict sense, meaning that he was also 
the creator of the Son. Some bishops had difficulty ac¬ 


cepting the philosophical term bomoousios because it 
was an expression found neither in other earlier Chris¬ 
tian creeds nor in the Bible. 

Therefore, the list of expressions “God from God, 
light from light, true God from true God” were added 
before the word bomoousios. Immediately following 
the term bomoousios in the creeds is the clarification 
“that is, of one being with the Father” to emphasize the 
equal divinity between Father and Son. In addition to 
attempting to solve the Arian controversy, the Council 
of Nicaea had other items on its agenda. 

The date of the celebration of the feast of Easter 
was fixed to occur on the first Sunday after the first 
full moon of spring in order to settle the Quartodeci- 
man controversy. The Quartodecimans stipulated that 
Easter should be celebrated on the 14th of the first 
month of spring, since this was the historical date of 
Christ’s resurrection. 

A number of questions concerning church hierarchy 
in the empire were addressed in 20 canons. Most signif¬ 
icant of these was the definition of the jurisdictions of 
Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru¬ 
salem. The decision to place Constantinople, the city 
called New Rome, and the residence of Emperor Con¬ 
stantine, on a par with Old Rome and over the older see 
of Alexandria created ecclesiastical tensions that would 
contribute to the fracturing of the church in the course 
of the Christological controversies of the fifth century. 
The results and effects of the Council of Nicaea includ¬ 
ed, on the one hand, the first creation of a universal 
statement of Christian faith, the attempt to organize the 
church into a coherent administrative structure, and the 
definition of its rights and responsibilities in reference 
to the Roman state. 

However, the creed that resulted from the coun¬ 
cil did not eliminate the Arian controversy, nor did it 
settle the key questions of the relationship between 
the Father and the Son and between the divinity and 
humanity of Christ. The creed of Nicaea was not 
binding on all Christian bishops. It was modified at 
the Council of Constantinople (381), which added 
language to state more clearly the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit. Only at the Council of Chalcedon (451) 
did acceptance of the Nicene (Constantinopolitan) 
Creed become binding. 

Nicaea was a step, but only a first step, toward a 
unified expression of Christian faith and the creation 
of the church as an integrated and hierarchical admin¬ 
istration. 

See also Ephesus and Chalcedon, Councils of; 

PERSECUTIONS OF THE CHURCH; WISDOM LITERATURE. 
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Further reading: Chadwick, Henry. The Early Church. New 
York: Penguin, 1990. 

Cornelia Horn and Robert Phenix 

Nineveh 

For all of the attention Nineveh receives in the Jewish 
Bible, it was not the capital of Assyria until the last 
few decades of the Assyrian Empire in the seventh cen¬ 
tury b.c.e. The earliest biblical reference to the city is 
in the first few chapters of the book of Genesis, where 
it is said that Nimrod, “the mighty hunter,” founded 
Nineveh, and also founded Babylon, the nemesis city- 
state of Nineveh. Nineveh’s ruins are in modern-day 
Mosul, Iraq. There the Khosar River flows into the 
Tigris River, providing natural protection for ancient 
Nineveh. There are three reasons why the location was 
advantageous. First, the water of the Khosar could be 
diverted into the moats that surrounded the massive 
city walls. Second, the land around Nineveh was agri¬ 
culturally rich and productive, just south of the Kurdish 
foothills. Third, trading paths crossed this area, going 
north and south along the Tigris River and going east 
and west following the foothills. 

The city was one of ancient Assyria’s four popula¬ 
tion centers (the others were Ashur, Calah, and Arbela), 
but before that the city was known for its connection 
with Ishtar, goddess of love and war. At its high point 
it was populated by more than 175,000 people, almost 
three times the size of Calah. The first archaeological 
records are Akkadian (2400 b.c.e.) and tell of a king 
named Manishtushu who restored Ishtar’s temple there. 
Writings tell of other kings who invaded for the glory of 
Ishtar, 400 years later. It was not until 300 years later 
that the city-state of Ashur took the city from the Mit- 
tanis and began to forge the fearsome Assyrian Empire. 
Shalmaneser I (c. 1260 b.c.e.) and Tiglath-pileser I 
(c. 1100 b.c.e.) made Nineveh their royal residences. 

The Assyrians continued Nineveh’s Ishtar traditions 
throughout all the periods of their hegemony. The city 
grew in prominence as an imperial center. One of the 
great Neo-Assyrian emperors, Sennacherib, who nearly 
conquered Jerusalem about 700 b.c.e., made Nineveh 
his capital. He conducted a lavish building program: 
One of his famous projects was digging aqueducts and 
canals—one 32 miles long—for irrigating his city gar¬ 
dens and parks; another was building the enormous 
city walls and gates, which still partially stand. The em¬ 
perors that followed him presided over the days of As¬ 


syrian glory. A vast cache of tablets from Nineveh’s li¬ 
braries has been discovered, making Assyrian literature 
better known than that of any ancient Semitic peoples 
except the Hebrews. 

In 612 b.c.e. the Babylonian Chronicle says that a 
coalition of Medes, Babylonians, and Scythians captured 
the city and defeated the Assyrian Empire, astonishing 
the peoples of the Fertile Crescent. Nineveh went into 
decline, and by the time of the Greek historian Xenophon 
(401 b.c.e.), the city was unrecognizable. That Assyria 
was feared and hated can be seen in many books of the 
Jewish Bible where the destruction of Assyria is almost 
gleefully announced. This antipathy toward Assyria is 
also found most vividly in the book of Jonah, the biblical 
prophet ordered to preach salvation for Nineveh. Only 
when a whale swallowed Jonah did the prophet relent 
and go. Today the area where Nineveh is buried, Tell 
Nebi Yunus, literally means “Hill of the Prophet Jonah,” 
and Nestorian Christians first and then Muslims have 
erected a major shrine in his honor there. 

See also Akkad; Babylon: early period; Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon; Nestorius. 

Further reading: Grayson, A. Kirk. “Mesopotamia, History 
of: History and Culture of Assyria.” In The Anchor Bible 
Dictionary, Vol. 4, edited by David N. Freeman, 733-755. 
New York: Doubleday, 1992. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Nubia 

Egypt provides the earliest historical record of north¬ 
ern Sudan, the land of Kush at the First Cataract. The 
Egyptian name for Nubia was Kush, meaning “wretch¬ 
ed.” Kush encompassed modern-day northern Sudan 
and southern Egypt. Nubia was the place where Afri¬ 
can and Mediterranean civilizations met. Nubia was 
sometimes under Egypt, sometimes independent, and 
has been inhabited for 60,000 years. By the eighth mil¬ 
lennium b.c.e. Neolithic people lived a sedentary life in 
fortified mud-brick villages. They hunted, fished, gath¬ 
ered grain, and herded cattle. They had contact with 
Egypt by means of the Nile. The Nubian city of Kerma 
produced ceramics as early as 8000 b.c.e., earlier than 
in Egypt. Nubia was rich in minerals and gold needed 
for building temples and tombs. In the mid-fifth mil¬ 
lennium b.c.e. central Sudan’s abundant savanna and 
lakes made a settled life with agriculture and domestica¬ 
tion of animals possible for the Nubians who inhabited 
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the region. The early Nubians engaged in a cattle cult 
similar to those found in Sudan and elsewhere in Africa 
today. 

Around 2400 b.c.e. the Neolithic culture evolved 
into the Kerma culture, and Kush prospered due to 
trade in ebony, ivory, gold, incense, and animals to 
Egypt. By 1650 b.c.e. Kerma was a city-state with ter¬ 
ritory, stretching from the First Cataract to the Fourth. 
The power of Kerma rivaled that of Egypt. Over time 
trade developed between Kush and Egypt, with Egyp¬ 
tian grain trading for Kushite ivory, incense, hides, and 
carnelian. Periodic Egyptian military forays into Kush 
produced no permanent presence until the Middle 
Kingdom (2100-1720 b.c.e.). At that time the Egyp¬ 
tians built forts to protect shipments of gold mined at 
Wawat. From the Old Kingdom (2700-2180 b.c.e.) 
for 2,000 years Egypt dominated the central Nile re¬ 
gion economically and politically. Even during times of 
diminished Egyptian power, the Egyptian religious and 
cultural influence remained strong in Kush. 

The nomadic Asian Hyksos conquered Egypt 
around 1720 b.c.e., ending the Middle Kingdom, de¬ 
stroying the Nile forts, and cutting ties with Kush. An 
indigenous kingdom developed at Karmah. In 1500 
b.c.e. Nubia fell to Egypt, which established an empire 
ranging from the Euphrates in Syria to the Fifth Cata¬ 
ract. The pharaohs of the New Kingdom ruled for 
more than 500 years. Egyptian power renewed with the 
New Kingdom (c. 1570-1100 b.c.e.), and Kush became 
an Egyptian province that provided gold and slaves, 
with the children of local chiefs taken as pages in the 
Egyptian court to ensure the chiefs’ loyalty. As a prov¬ 
ince of Egypt, Kush became attractive to Egyptian set¬ 
tlers, including merchants, military personnel, govern¬ 
ment officials, and priests. The Kushite elite converted 
to the Egyptian language, culture, and religion, preserv¬ 
ing Egyptian culture and religion even during Egyptian 
decline and with temples to the Egyptian gods remain¬ 
ing in use until the coming of Christianity. 

Egypt was weak and divided in the 11th century 
b.c.e., and Kush became autonomous for the next 300 
years. Little is known about that period, but Kush re¬ 
appeared as an independent kingdom in the eighth cen¬ 
tury b.c.e. The Kushites conquered Upper Egypt in 750 
b.c.e. and all of Egypt later in the century, ruling Kush 
and Thebes for about 100 years. Egypt occupied Nubia 
for about 500 years. Then in 856 b.c.e. Nubia under 
the Twenty-fifth Dynasty ruled Egypt. The dynasty at 
Napata was known as the Ethiopian dynasty, making it 
a great African power despite its holding to Egyptian cul¬ 
ture and religion. Conflict with Assyria in the seventh 


century b.c.e. led to the withdrawal of the Kushite rulers 
from Egypt to their capital of Napata. In 713 b.c.e. King 
Shabaka of Kush came to power. He controlled the Nile 
Valley to the Delta. His dynasty fell to Assyria. In 590 
b.c.e. an Egyptian incursion led to the relocation of the 
capital to Meroe, and Egypt came under Persian, Greek, 
and Roman domination during subsequent centuries. 

Isolated from Egypt, Kush developed its own cul¬ 
ture, peaking in the third and second centuries b.c.e. The 
proximity to black Africa showed in the increased influ¬ 
ence in Kushite civilization. They modeled their jewelry 
on African styles. Meroe had an elected kingship with 
the succession strongly influenced by the queen mother. 
The rulers at Meroe continued the Egyptian practices 
of raising stelas as records of their exploits and using 
pyramids as their tombs. The kingdom at Meroe en¬ 
joyed a centralized political system capable of bringing 
together the large numbers of artisans and laborers 
needed for building projects. The still-undeciphered 
Meroitic script that replaced Egyptian hieroglyph¬ 
ics in the first century b.c.e. was an adaptation of the 
Egyptian writing system. 

Meroe prospered due to trade and commerce, espe¬ 
cially after the introduction of the camel to Africa in the 
second century b.c.e. and the concurrent flourishing of 
the African caravan trade. Meroe benefited from its ac¬ 
cess to the Red Sea. It was noted for its pottery, woven 
cloth, and jewelry. The kingdom also used Nile water 
and acacia trees (charcoal) to smelt iron for spears, ar¬ 
rows, axes, and hoes. It developed agriculture and irri¬ 
gation in a tropical region. In religion Kush worshipped 
the Egyptian state gods but also its own regional gods, 
including Apedernek, the lion god. 

Over time northern Kush, home of the religious 
center of Napata, fell to predatory nomads, the Blem- 
myes. Nevertheless, Meroe maintained contact with 
the Mediterranean world through the Nile, dealt with 
Arab and Indian traders on the Red Sea coast, and 
began to include Hindu and Hellenistic cultural influ¬ 
ences. Meroe had occasional friction with Egypt. In 23 

b. c.e. Meroe raided Upper Egypt, leading to Roman 
retaliation, the razing of Napata. The Romans regarded 
the area as too poor for colonization, so the army left. 
Meroe began to decline in the first or second century 

c. e. due to war with Roman Egypt and the decline of 
its traditional industries. The manufacture of iron had 
exhausted the acacia forests, and deforestation caused 
the loss of fertility in the land. The Nobatae were horse- 
and camel-riding warriors who occupied the west bank 
of the Nile in northern Kush in the second century c.e. 
Initially they sold protection to the Meroitic popula- 
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An illustration of the Temple of Abu Simbel (Semple), built during the reign of Ramses II in the 13th century b.c.e., in commemoration of 
Ramses’s Egyptian queen and to intimidate his Nubian neighbors. 


tion. Then they intermarried and became the military 
aristocracy. Until around the fifth century, they received 
subsidies from Roman Egypt, which used Meroe as a 
barrier between itself and the Blemmyes. 

During this period Meroe shrank as the Abyssinian 
state of Axum took over. In 350 Ezana, king of Axum, 
invaded Meroe. By then the Meroites had already giv¬ 
en way to the Noba. In the sixth century Meroe was 
home to three successor states: Nobatia, or Ballanah, 
in the north, with a capital at Faras in modern Egypt; 
Muqurra in the center, with a capital at Dunqulah; and 
Aiwa in the south, with its capital at Sawba. Warrior 
aristocrats ruled all three cities, but the court officials 
styled themselves after the Byzantine model. The Nu¬ 
bian kingdoms converted to Christianity in the sixth 
century. The form of Christianity taken by the Nubian 
rulers was Monophysite Christianity, the Coptic ver¬ 
sion, and the spiritual head of the Nubian church was 


the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria, who held strong 
influence over the church and confirmed each ruler’s le¬ 
gitimacy. The monarch in return protected the church’s 
interests. The queen mother preserved the Meroitic 
right to determine the succession, making possible the 
accession of nonroyal warriors through marriage. With 
the change to Christianity, Nubia reestablished cultural 
and religious ties to Egypt and renewed contacts with 
Mediterranean civilization. The Nubian language re¬ 
placed the Greek liturgy, but Coptic remained common 
in both religious and secular activities. Arabic grew in 
influence from the seventh century particularly in the 
world of commerce. 

The Christian Nubian kingdoms attained their 
highest prosperity and military power in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. Arab domination of Egypt ham¬ 
pered Nubian access to the Coptic patriarch and end¬ 
ed the supply of Egyptian-trained clergy, causing the 
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Nubian Christians to become isolated from the rest 
of Christianity. 

Islam changed Sudan and split the south from the 
north. It also promoted political, economic, and edu¬ 
cational development among its adherents, mostly in 
the urban commercial centers. Islam began spread¬ 
ing shortly after the death of Muhammad in 632. 
Islam had converted the Arab tribes and cities, and 
Arab armies began spreading Islam into North Af¬ 
rica during the first generation after Muhammad’s 
death. Within 75 years North Africa was Muslim. 
The conquest of Nubia began with invasions in 642 
and again in 652, at which time the Arabs besieged 
Dunqulah (Dongala) and destroyed its cathedral. The 
Nubians refused to surrender, so the Arabs accepted 
an armistice and withdrew. 

Nubians and Arabs had contacts long before the 
rise of Islam, and the process of Arabization took 
about 1,000 years. Intermarriage and exchange of cul¬ 
tural values were common. With the failure of the ear¬ 
ly efforts at military conquest, the Arab commander 
in Egypt, Abd Allah ibn Saad, established the first of a 
series of treaties that lasted for almost 600 years. Arab 
rule of Egypt meant peace with Nubia. Periodically, 
non-Arabs ruled Egypt, and that generated conflict. 
The Arabs wanted commerce and peace, and treaties 
facilitated travel and trade between the two. Trade 
flourished, with Arabs exchanging horses and manu¬ 
factured goods for ivory, gum arabic, gems, gold, and 
cattle. Arabs had treaty rights to buy Nubian land, 
and Arabs moved into Nubia as merchants, engineers 
in the gold and emerald mines, and pilgrims who used 
Nubian Red Sea ports, which also served as entrepots 
for cargoes from India to Egypt. 

Arab tribes who immigrated to Nubia during this 
time provide the ancestors of most of the region’s mixed 
population. The two most important are the Jaali and 


the Juhayna. The Jaali were sedentary farmers, herd¬ 
ers, or townspeople. The Juhayna families are nomadic 
descendants of 13th-century migrants into the savanna 
and semidesert regions. The Arabs and indigenous peo¬ 
ples intermarried. Arabization occurred without forced 
conversion or prosyletization. 

The Christian kingdoms remained politically inde¬ 
pendent until the 13th century. Nubian armies invaded 
Egypt in the eighth and 10th centuries to free the im¬ 
prisoned Coptic patriarch and reduce persecution of 
Copts under Muslim rule. Then in the mid-14th cen¬ 
tury the kingdom of Makuria fell in a combination of 
conquest and intermarriage to the joint forces of the Ju¬ 
hayna Arabs and Mamluk. In 1276 the Mamluk (Ara¬ 
bic for “owned”) soldier-administrator elites overthrew 
the monarch of Dunqulah and gave the crown to a ri¬ 
val. Dunqulah was Egypt’s province. Nubia converted 
to Islam and Arabic. Intermarriage brought Arabs into 
the royal succession as the two elites merged. The king 
in 1315 was a Muslim prince of the royal Nubian line. 
Islam expanded, and Christianity declined. In the 15th 
century Nubia became politically fragmented, and slave 
raiding became a major problem. Towns fearful for their 
safety asked for Arabic protectors. By the 15th or 16th 
century Arabs formed the majority in the region. 

See also African city-states; Egypt, culture and 
religion; Ethiopia, ancient; Nabataeans. 

Further reading: Adams, William. Nubia: Corridor to Africa. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1984; Metz, Helen 
Chapin, ed. Sudan: A Country Study. Washington, DC: Fed¬ 
eral Research Division of the Library of Congress, 1991; 
Redford, Donald B. From Slave to Pharaoh: The Black Ex¬ 
perience of Ancient Egypt. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 2004. 
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Odovacar 

(c. 433-493 c.e.) king of Italy 

Odovacar was the chief of the Heruli tribe of Germans 
and possibly a member of the Sciri tribe who lived in 
the Carpathian Mountains in the early fifth century c.e. 
and were defeated and integrated into the Ostrogothic 
tribal confederation. His name is probably made of the 
Germanic elements od, meaning “wealth,” and wacar , 
meaning “vigilant.” Odovacar was a commander of the 
Germanic mercenaries who were in service of Julius Ne- 
pos, the Western Roman emperor (474-475 c.e.). Upon 
the removal of Julius Nepos by his Romano-Germanic 
master of the army, Orestes, Odovacar’s troops, mainly 
made of the Heruli, revolted against Orestes and his son, 
the puppet emperor Romulus Augustulus. With Odova¬ 
car as their chief, the revolting mercenaries defeated Or¬ 
estes at Piacenza and removed Romulus Augustulus from 
the throne and put an end to the Western Roman Empire 
(476). Odovacar was then confirmed as a patrician by 
the Eastern Roman emperor, Zeno, and set up his ad¬ 
ministrative capital in Ravenna, which was already the 
capital under Julius Nepos and Romulus Augustulus. 

Not content with the title of patrician, Odovacar 
chose to call himself king of Italy (Rex Italiae) and re¬ 
fused to accept the restoration of Julius Nepos to a real 
position of power, as requested by Emperor Zeno. In 
the early years of his reign Odovacar minted coins in 
the name of Nepos, accepting his superiority in formal¬ 
ity. However, Odovacar’s position as the master and 
king of Italy was established beyond doubt. In 476 he 


managed to gain control of Sicily via a treaty with the 
Vandals of North Africa. This was part of Odovacar’s 
plan to restore and revive the territorial integrity and 
the military strength of the Roman Empire, despite oc¬ 
casional setbacks and territorial losses to the Germanic 
tribes to the north of Italy. Odovacar changed very little 
in the administrative system of Italy and ran the govern¬ 
ment based on the imperial administration of the now 
defunct Western Roman Empire. He had the approval 
of the Roman Senate and was largely accepted as the 
ruler of Italy by the population. 

Following provocations for regaining the power by 
the deposed emperor, Julius Nepos, who was residing 
in Dalmatia, Odovacar invaded that territory in 481. 
Shortly after (484), he attacked the western regions of 
the Eastern Roman (Byzantine) Empire in accordance 
with a treaty drawn with Illus, commander of the Byz¬ 
antine forces who was planning to depose Zeno. The 
quick territorial expansion of Odovacar, together with 
his open hostilities against Zeno prompted the latter to 
provoke the Rugi tribe of Austria to attack Odovacar’s 
kingdom from the north. Despite the fact that Odovacar 
managed to defeat the Rugi in their own territory, his 
rapid expansion and foreign campaigns had made him 
weak enough to fall prey to Theodoric the Great, the 
king of the Ostrogoths. Theodoric, appointed in 488 
by Zeno as the king of Italy, repeatedly defeated Odova¬ 
car and conquered all of Italy between 488 and 490. In 
493 Ravenna, in which Odovacar was taking refuge, also 
fell to Theodoric. The conqueror made peace with Odo¬ 
vacar by offering to rule Italy jointly with him. However, 
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pletion contained approximately 2.3 million blocks of 
stone, ranging from 2.5 to 15 tons each, was built un¬ 
der the orders of Khufu, the second king of the Fourth 
Dynasty. The other famous pyramids of Giza were 
built during the Fourth Dynasty reigns of Khafra and 
Menkaure, with the Great Sphinx built (presumably 
in his own facial likeness) to guard Khafra’s pyrami¬ 
dal tomb. These massive building projects obviously 
strained the Egyptian economy and reduced the royal 
treasury. Probably as a result, although pyramids con¬ 
tinued to be built in later Old and Middle Kingdom 
dynasties, they were never to the magnitude of those 
built in the Fourth Dynasty. 

Contrary to the once popular view that the pyra¬ 
mids were built using slave labor, it is now thought that 
they were built by paid workers who rotated between 
the building projects and their own private work, with 
the bulk of the labor occurring in the inundation season, 
when agricultural work ceased. This contention has been 
supported by archaeological finds of workers’ tombs, 
bakeries, and other elements associated with a workers’ 
village just south of Khufu’s pyramid complex. 

The downfall of the Old Kingdom was likely the 
result of several decades of poor inundation levels 
(due to global cooling, which reduced rainfall to the 
Nile’s sources in Ethiopia and East Africa), resulting 
in famine. Reliefs from the causeway of Unis (from 
the Fifth Dynasty), which depict scenes of starving 
men, and the account of the sage Ipuwer, which dis¬ 
cusses the horrible conditions of this time, provide 
support for this theory. The Old Kingdom ultimately 
fragmented, with different factions taking control of 
separate nomes, the once-powerful central state be¬ 
coming a collection of fiefdoms that would not be 
unified again until the advent of the Middle Kingdom 
nearly 200 years later. 

Further reading: Brewer, Douglas J., and Emily Teeter. Egypt 
and the Egyptians. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1999; Flassan, Fekri. “The Fall of the Egyptian Old King¬ 
dom.” Available online. URL: http://www.bbc.co.uk (May 
2006); James, T. G. H. An Introduction to Ancient Egypt. 
New York: Flarper and Row, 1979; Lichtheim, Miriam. An¬ 
cient Egyptian Literature: A Book of Readings. Berkeley: Uni¬ 
versity of California, 1973; Malek, Jaromir. In the Shadow 
of the Pyramids: Egypt during the Old Kingdom. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1986; Trigger, Bruce G., et 
al. Ancient Egypt: A Social History. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983. 
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Olmecs 

The Olmec thrived in the Gulf of Mexico coastal low¬ 
lands (in the present-day Mexican states of Veracruz and 
Tabasco) from around 1500 to 400 b.c.e. The Olmec 
are one of several interrelated but largely independent 
cultural formations developing in Mesoamerica during 
roughly the same time period. Together with the high¬ 
land and lowland Maya, the Zapotec and Mixtec peo¬ 
ples of the Oaxaca Valley, and various culture groups 
in the central highlands and Basin of Mexico, the Ol¬ 
mec were among the first and most sophisticated Meso- 
american civilizations. Linguists classify their language 
in the Mixe-Zoquean family, remnants of which survive 
in various pockets in southern Mexico. Olmec is a Na- 
huatl word (the language of the Aztec), imposed by U.S. 
archaeologist Matthew W. Stirling in the 1940s, roughly 
translating as “people of the land of rubber.” By around 
1800 b.c.e. the semisedentary peoples occupying the gulf 
coast region exhibited cultural traits not dissimilar from 
their neighbors elsewhere in Mesoamerica. During the 
next few centuries, a kind of cultural critical mass was 
reached, prompting the Olmec to create one of Meso- 
america’s first and most distinctive state and cultural sys¬ 
tems. 

With the Gulf of Mexico providing ample maritime 
resources and a fertile plateau with the Tuxtla Mountains 
and their raging rivers looming behind it, the region ex¬ 
hibited many of the environmental attributes necessary 
for the emergence of complex civilization. By 1500 b.c.e. 
the Olmec had built an elaborate ceremonial structure at 
San Lorenzo, within which the ruling groups resided. It is 
estimated that some 81 million cubic feet of rock, most 
probably floated on rafts from mountain quarries nearly 
50 miles away, provided the structural foundation for 
the ceremonial platform, which rose 151 feet high and 
covered nearly 0.5 sq. mile. Surrounding the ceremonial 
center were hamlets and villages inhabited by farmers, ar¬ 
tisans, and commoners, covering nearly 3 sq. miles. The 
magnitude of the construction indicates a high degree 
of control over surplus labor by members of the ruling 
elite. For reasons still not understood, San Lorenzo fell 
and was abandoned around 1200 b.c.e. Archaeologists 
have interpreted evidence of ritual desecration of the site’s 
structures and sculptures as originating in internal rebel¬ 
lion, as a kind of religious cleansing. 

Around 1150 b.c.e. and some 50 miles to the north¬ 
east, the Olmec successors to San Lorenzo began build¬ 
ing an even larger and more imposing urban center at La 
Venta. For the next six centuries, from around 1150 to 
500 b.c.e., the city thrived. At its ceremonial core was a 
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cone-shaped clay mound rising some 101 feet into the 
air, a large pavilion, and a sunken rectangular plaza, 
along with lesser structures. The walls and floors of the 
pavilion and plaza were decorated with pigmented clays 
and sands, while elaborately stone-chiseled sculptures, 
including numerous colossal stone heads, were placed 
strategically throughout. The ceremonial center was re¬ 
served for the ruling elite, while the vast majority of La 
Venta’s inhabitants resided in surrounding hamlets and 
villages. The Olmec built similar urban complexes to the 
northwest of San Lorenzo, at Tres Zapotes; about mid¬ 
way between the two at Laguna de los Cerros; and else¬ 
where in the gulf coast lowlands. 

The economic underpinnings of Olmec civilization 
rested on a combination of intensive and extensive ag¬ 
riculture, harvesting of diverse maritime resources, and 
networks of local, regional, and long-distance trade and 
exchange. Long-distance trade and exchange relations 
extended throughout much of Mesoamerica, including 
the Maya zones to the south and east; into the central 
highlands; and far to the west and south, into contem¬ 
porary Oaxaca and Guerrero States. 

The Olmec left no written record beyond petro- 
glyphs, carvings, and paintings, leaving the core fea¬ 
tures of Olmec cultural, religious, and political systems 
a mystery. Olmec art was highly stylized, technically 
advanced, and innovatively crafted and carried a host 
of religious and cosmological meanings. The Olmec 
are perhaps best known for their massive stone heads, 
most carved of basalt. Some have noted that these stone 
heads exhibit distinctly African characteristics, with 
their broad, flat noses and large lips, and suggested Af¬ 
rican influence in the formation of Olmec civilization. 
Most scholars discount the African-influence hypoth¬ 
esis, instead interpreting the Olmec as a distinctly Meso- 
american cultural tradition that emerged from wholly 
indigenous cultural antecedents. 

Other artistic objects crafted by the Olmec include 
huge and elaborately carved stele depicting various 
mythological and cosmological scenes, masks and mo¬ 
saics composed of diverse precious stones and miner¬ 
als, intricately crafted ceramics and vessels, and small 
and exquisitely carved figurines made of jade, serpen¬ 
tine, greenstone, and other rare minerals. Many of the 
latter exhibit what has been called “howling baby” or 
“were-jaguar” imagery. Olmec art also includes styl¬ 
ized depictions of snakes, toads, eagles, and many other 
natural creatures and supernatural entities. By around 
350 b.c.e. La Venta and other Olmec centers were, like 
San Lorenzo nearly nine centuries earlier, destroyed and 
abandoned. What the Olmec left in their wake was of 


inestimable influence in shaping the subsequent history 
of Mesoamerica. 

See also Maya: Classic Period; Maya: Preclassic 
Period; Mesoamerica: Archaic and Preclassic Periods; 
Mesoamerica: Classic Period. 
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Olympic Games 

The Olympic Games of the ancient world were one of 
four athletic competitions associated with four ancient 
Greek religious celebrations. In addition to the Olympic 
Games, which were held every four years in Olympia in 
honor of Zeus, these athletic competitions included the 
Nemean Games, held every two years in Nemea also 
in honor of Zeus; the Pythian Games, held every four 
years in Delphi in honor of Apollo; and the Isthmian 
Games, held every two years in Corinth, in honor of 
Poseidon. By the fifth century b.c.e. these biannual and 
quadannual athletic celebrations formed an athletic 
circuit, in which the most outstanding athletes of the 
ancient world competed. 

The Olympic Games were the oldest and the most 
significant of these athletic festivals. While the origins of 
the Olympics are unknown, the Greeks developed several 
legends celebrating physical strength, competition, and 
skill. These include Hercules founding the games in 
honor of his own physical prowess. Others contended 
that the games celebrated Zeus’s defeat of Cronus in 
their battle for the hills overlooking Olympia, and yet 
others claimed the games commemorated Pelops, who 
won a beautiful bride in a chariot race contested in 
Olympia. Legends aside, Olympia became a shrine for 
Zeus in c. 1000 b.c.e., and it is then that historians 
believe the athletic competition associated with the 
religious celebrations in honor of Zeus began. At the 
beginning of the games the athletes pledged to compete 
fairly in the name of Zeus, otherwise suffer significant 
fines, which went to the erection of statues and shrines 
to the god of Olympia. 
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The first recorded Olympic competition was in 776 
b.c.e.; the footrace of approximately 200 meters (656 
feet) long, the stade, was the only competition held at 
that time. In 724 b.c.e. the games expanded to include 
a double race of approximately 400 meters (1,312 feet). 
A long-distance race of 4,800 meters (15,748 feet) was 
added in 720 b.c.e., wrestling and the pentathlon in 
708 b.c.e., boxing in 688 b.c.e., and a chariot race in 
680 b.c.e. From 632 to 616 b.c.e. footraces, wrestling, 
and boxing were added for adolescent athletes. Finally 
a 200-meter race in armor was added in 520 b.c.e. 
Until 550 b.c.e. these events were held in open spaces at 
the foot of the hills surrounding Olympia. In that year 
construction began of a hippodrome, a stadium with the 
capacity to seat 40,000 spectators, a gymnasium, and a 
palaestra. Footraces were held in the stadium, the inside 
length of which equaled the distance of the stade. 

In 472 b.c.e. the format and order of the Olympic 
Games were standardized over five days, of which only 
two and a half were devoted to sport. Religious cer¬ 
emonies, pledges, sacrifices, and singing took place on 
the first day. Athletic competition started on the second 
day with the chariot race and the pentathlon, an event 
consisting of the discus and javelin throws, standing 
broad jump, a 200-meter race, and wrestling. The lon¬ 
ger footraces were held on the third day. Heavy events 
took place on the fourth day, which included wrestling, 
boxing, pancratium, and the 200-meter race in armor. 
Prizes—wreathes of olive branches to the winners— 
were distributed on the fifth day, in addition to religious 
celebrations, praises to Zeus, and a banquet of meat 
from sacrificed animals. 

Every four years before the Olympic Games started, 
three heralds left Olympia, traveled throughout the 
Greek world, and declared a sacred truce in honor 
of Zeus. Athletes, coaches, trainers, and spectators 
embarked to Olympia, allowed free and unrestrained 
travel through regions ravaged by war, and arrived about 
a month before the start of the games. Athletes had to 
verify that they were Greek citizens and that they were 
not slaves or criminals. They then swore to Zeus that 
they had trained for at least 10 months before reaching 
Olympia. The final month of training, the most rigorous 
of the athlete’s preparation, was conducted under strict 
supervision of judges. During this period elimination 
rounds were held in most events. 

For the most part the ancient Olympians were 
wealthy aristocrats, who could afford to spend their 
time training for sport, could hire coaches and trainers, 
and owned horses and chariots. In 450 b.c.e. athletes 
from the lower classes began to compete in the Olympic 



The ancient Olympic Games were held in honor of Zeus and 
included religious celebrations, banquets, and praises to Zeus. 


Games and the other periodic contests. Wealthy patrons 
from the Greek city-states financed the training and 
travel of these athletes, who represented the Greek city- 
states. While Olympians may have been amateurs in 
the sense that they did not receive material reward for 
their athletic achievement, the Olympic movement was 
a great commercial enterprise. Moreover, the Olympic 
Games were not open to women athletes or spectators, 
but women had their own athletic competition at 
Olympia—the Heraean Games—in honor of Hera, the 
sister-wife of Zeus. Held in celebration of fertility, 
the Heraean Games predate the Olympics, reflecting 
the matriarchal character of early Greek society. 

The Olympic Games began to decline in the third 
century c.e., as the Greeks lost faith in their classical 
deities, in whose honor the games had originated and 
flourished. Names of Olympic champions were no 
longer officially recorded after 285 c.e. By the end of 
the fourth century Christian reformers demanded that 
all pagan temples be closed, and the religious rites 
associated with them ceased. Although the religious 
rituals associated with the Olympic Games came 
to an end in 393-394 c.e., the athletic competition 
persisted into the fifth century. In the late fifth and early 
sixth centuries northern invaders ravaged Olympia, 
destroying the temples, athletic facilities, and statues 
to Zeus and other heroes; the final blow to Olympia 
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came in 522 and 551, when two terrific earthquakes 
redirected the Alpheus River, turning Olympia into 
marshland. 

See also Classical Period, Greek; Greek mythology 

AND PANTHEON. 
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Oriental Orthodox Churches 

The cluster of ancient churches that were not in agree¬ 
ment with the councils of the Greek Church and the 
Latin Church are often referred to corporately as the 
Oriental Orthodox Churches. These churches include the 
Coptic, Ethiopian, Armenian, Malankara, Eritrean, and 
Syrian churches, because these do not accept the Chalce- 
donian formula that Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth has 
two natures in one person. As a result they fell out of 
communion with the rest of the Christian world and did 
not participate with the church councils after 451 c.e. 

These churches often were not understood and 
were disparaged by Greek and Latin theologians. They 
were wrongly labeled in ancient times as Monophysites 
(“‘one-nature’ believers”), but in reality they affirm that 
Jesus was an inseparable union of divinity and human¬ 
ity, a position not much different from the Chalcedonian 
formula. The word Copt is a derivation of the word for 
Egyptian. Copts considered themselves descendants of the 
pharaohs and believed that King Solomon had ties to 
their land. Their biblically rich legends say that they were 
converted and organized by the gospel writer and disciple 
of Jesus, Mark. Their Christianization is hinted at in the 
New Testament (Acts of the Apostles), and Diocletian’s 
severe persecution of Egyptian Christians (c. 300 c.e.) 
proves that Christianity had made great strides there. 

It was in Alexandria that a wellspring of creative 
thinking emerged. Two of its most notable teachers 
were Christian, Clement of Alexandria and Ori- 
gen. Their predecessor, Philo, was Jewish. All three 
were known for their religious accommodations to the 


Greek conceptual world. Origen’s pupils were Hera- 
clas (first to be called “pope” in Coptic annals) and 
Gregory Thaumatourgos; other Egyptians influenced 
by him were the Christian authorities Anthony and 
Athanasius, as well as non-Egyptians such as Jerome, 
Ephrem, and the Cappadocians. The atmosphere of 
Alexandria was open and experimental, and many new 
ideas of the faith were tried out there. Alexandria was 
every bit the equal of such other early Christian centers 
as Rome, Antioch, and, later, Constantinople. 

It was with the council of 451, convened by a pro- 
Roman emperor, Marcion, that Alexandria and Coptic 
Christianity began to part company with the Greek and 
Latin Churches. Egypt was the main center for theol¬ 
ogy outside Constantinople and Rome, and because of 
its influence throughout the Near Eastern world, the 
other Oriental Orthodox Churches were gradually per¬ 
suaded to take sympathetic positions. They ultimately 
decided to reject Chalcedon as unwarranted invention. 
Egyptian Christians who held to the Chalcedon posi¬ 
tion were called Melkites and found fellowship with the 
Greek and Latin Churches, while the majority of the 
Egyptian people held to the older formulation and be¬ 
came known simply as the Copts. The civil authorities 
vainly tried to force change upon the bishops and the 
people. To this day the Copts and their Oriental Ortho¬ 
dox confreres bitterly remember the cleavage caused by 
Chalcedon. 

Monasticism took the lead in the stability of the 
Coptic Christian Church, and through the Copts, 
monasticism played a key role in all of the Oriental Or¬ 
thodox Churches. The pioneer in the movement was 
Anthony, who fled from the world’s attractions to fol¬ 
low Christ in the spiritual warfare of the desert. Eventu¬ 
ally, Anthony’s story was told throughout the Christian 
world—especially in the next century by Athanasius— 
and scores of devotees headed for the deserts of Egypt, 
the Holy Land, and Syria. The ensuing monastic move¬ 
ment had a direct impact on Syriac Christianity and 
other Oriental churches. Eventually, the movement 
took hold in the Greek and Latin Churches as well. 

As for missionary activities, the Coptic Church is 
known for its efforts to reach Nubia and Libya. Although 
Ethiopia is an autonomous Oriental church, it was con¬ 
verted by the influence of two Syrian Christians and con¬ 
nected at first to the Coptic Church. Egyptian monastics 
are known to have spread their ideas in Mesopotamia, 
and the oldest continuous monastery in the world, Mar 
Gabriel, at Turabdin has archaeological evidence for 
Coptic residents there. Popular stories circulate con¬ 
cerning the “Theban Legion” of Egyptian monks who 
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brought monasticism to Europe long before Benedict’s 
monastery in Italy. Europeans flocked to the Egyptian 
monasteries in the fifth and sixth centuries, along with 
their pilgrimages to Syria’s Simeon the Stylite. 

Because of their extensive contacts with the imperial 
Roman and Byzantine world, Copts incorporate a fair 
number of Greek words in their theology and liturgy. 
Even their alphabet utilizes Greek characters. However, 
their vocabulary is from their native Coptic language. 
By the reign of Justinian (565) they had a completely 
separate ecclesial hierarchy, spirituality, and even ar¬ 
chitecture, reflecting their native character. The Coptic 
faith is intensely biblical and monastic, like many of the 
ancient Oriental Orthodox Churches. 

Its early literature centered on the Bible, the inter¬ 
pretations of the Bible, and the writings of Coptic holy 
men and women. Valuable manuscripts of holy writings 
go back to the second and third centuries. Thousands 
of papyri survive in the Egyptian desert, making it easy 
to detail the Coptic culture from the fifth century on¬ 
ward. The writings give the sense that Egypt’s upper 
classes were well educated and piously Christian by the 
early sixth century. Eventually, Coptic speech and writ¬ 
ing gave way to Arabic as the language of the conquer¬ 
or. The Copts themselves became dhimmis (“protected 
people” of the state) strictly restricted and monitored 
by the Muslims. 

See also Christianity, early; Desert Fathers and 
Mothers; Ephesus and Chalcedon, Councils of; Nicaea, 
Council of; persecutions of the church; Roman Empire; 
Syriac culture and church. 
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Origen 

(c. 185-c. 253 c.e.) theologian and church leader 

Origen of Alexandria represents one of the most fasci¬ 
nating yet controversial figures of the early church. Spe¬ 
cific details of Origen’s life are somewhat ambiguous, 
and we must rely largely on the efforts of the fourth- 
century historian Eusebius. Origen was born around 
185 c.e. in Alexandria and lived during one of the 
most intense periods of Christian persecution under the 


Roman emperor Decius. His parents raised him in a 
Christian home so devout that his father died willingly 
as a martyr around 201, and he received a strong Hel¬ 
lenistic education. From a young age Origen taught at 
the catechetical school in Alexandria, reportedly suc¬ 
ceeding Clement as its head at just 18 years of age. 

Origen led a lifestyle of strict ascetic discipline, earn¬ 
ing him the nickname Adamantios, or Man of Steel. He 
gained a wide reputation for his extensive teaching and 
scholarship on biblical exegesis, doctrine, exhortation, 
and apologetics. 

Origen encountered some difficulties, however, 
when Demetrius, the bishop of Alexandria, convened a 
synod that excommunicated Origen for preaching as a 
layman before bishops and for being ordained a priest 
despite his reputed self-castration. Shortly thereafter, 
Origen left Alexandria for Caesarea to head a school 
of theology. He died there around 253 as the result of 
imprisonment and torture inflicted upon him by Roman 
persecutors, leaving behind a body of work so vast that 
it was not all preserved. 

One of Origen’s greatest contributions to patristic 
theology consists of his biblical exegesis. Writing in 
both commentary and homily form, Origen interpreted 
almost every book of the Old and New Testaments. 
With his characteristic style Origen usually interpreted 
scripture in a line-by-line, even word-by-word manner 
in great detail, sometimes producing multivolume com¬ 
mentaries on a single biblical book, such as Genesis and 
the Gospel of John. 

Those commentaries that have survived offer a 
wealth of insight and testimony to Origen’s exegetical 
method, which influenced such great patristic figures 
as Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine of Hippo, and Basil 
the Great. Origen is particularly known for his use of 
allegory. As Origen explains in book 4 of On First Prin¬ 
ciples, scripture, with its divine authorship, is capable of 
yielding meaning on many different levels, including the 
literal, moral, and spiritual plains. With the guidance of 
church teaching and the Holy Spirit, one can determine 
these levels of meaning as one grows in faith. 

Origen’s reputation unfortunately suffered posthu¬ 
mously with the Origenist controversies in the fourth 
through the sixth centuries. Following the Council of 
Nicaea in 325, some of Origen’s theological views 
were questioned, including the tendencies to claim that 
in essence the Son and the Holy Spirit are less than the 
Father (subordinationism) and to view resurrection in 
terms of soul rather than body. 

While these views were undeniably unorthodox, 
Origen lived before the ecumenical councils that 
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established official church doctrine, and these contro¬ 
versies occurred long after his death. While Emperor 
Justinian anathematized Origen in 553, he continues 
to be commended for his positive contributions, espe¬ 
cially biblical exegesis, which was praised by Pope Leo 
XIII in his encyclical Providentissimus Deus. 

See also Christianity, early; Ephesus and Chalcedon, 
Councils of; Hellenization; persecutions of the 
church. 
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ostracism 

Ostracism was a well-established practice used in clas¬ 
sical Greece during the fifth century b.c.e. to banish 
public figures from the city. Created by Cleisthenes, it 
was used in Athens for the expulsion of Hipparchos in 
488-487 b.c.e. 

Ostracism represented a ritual and symbolic course 
of action. Far from being a judicial mechanism (no 
debate or speeches were allowed), ostracism was an 
effective weapon to attack public individuals who may 
have gained too much power. 

The threat of ostracism was also effective at dis¬ 
solving open confrontations between enemy parties. 
However, only a few instances of successful ostracisms 
have been attested, in most cases against prominent 
citizens from propertied families, and its actual uses 
were infrequent. 

Each year, during the sixth prytany of the assembly, 
the people decided through a preliminary vote whether 
an ostrakopboria should be organized that year. If they 
agreed on that, during the eight prytany —that is, two 
months after the decision—the polling itself took place 
in the marketplace (agora). During that meeting, each 
citizen marked a potshard ( ostrakon ) with the name of 
a person he wished to see expelled from the polis and 
put it into an urn. 

No list of candidates was drafted before the elec¬ 
tion. The man whose name was scratched on the most 
ostraka was exiled from Athens for 10 years, but there 
is controversy on the number of votes needed for this 
result: For some specialists a quorum of 6,000 votes 
was required for the procedure to have effect, while 


others believe that a person had to be identified in at 
least 6,000 votes in order to be ostracized. 

Thousands of ostraka have been found in different 
excavations, especially in the Kerameikos and the Athe¬ 
nian agora. Many of them were found bearing the same 
name (for example, Themistokles) and were apparently 
written by the same hand and were carefully painted. It 
is possible that during the two months separating the 
first decision and the voting, a number of public cam¬ 
paigns were held in order to convince people on the 
need of ousting a certain person and that prepared os¬ 
traka were distributed among voters. Contrary to legal 
punishments ostracism had rather mild consequences. 
It did not imply confiscation or loss of civic status, and 
in many cases evidence shows that ostracized individu¬ 
als, like Kimon or Aristeides, were recalled to the city 
before the 10-year period had expired. 

The last ostracism in Athens was probably held 
in 416-415 b.c.e., when the demagogue Hyperbolos 
wanted to banish Alkibiades or Nikias from the city. 
Threatened by the possibility of being expelled, the 
two politicians managed to get rid of their common 
enemy, and Hyperbolos himself was ostracized. Sourc¬ 
es indicate that the Athenian people were disgusted 
by the situation and that the procedure of ostracism 
was not implemented again. The truth is that new le¬ 
gal mechanisms capable of dealing with the possibility 
of removing undesirable politicians through lawsuits, 
such as the graphe paranomon, were put into place 
by this time and helped to address these issues in less 
unpredictable manners. 

Other Greek cities such as Argos, Megara, and Mi- 
letos implemented the process of ostracism as well. In 
Syracuse, it was called petalismos, because names were 
written in olive trees. 

See also Athenian predemocracy; Greek city-states. 
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Ostrogoths and Lombards 

The Ostrogoths and Lombards were Germanic barbar¬ 
ians who successively became rulers of post-Roman 
Italy. The Ostrogoths were the eastern branch of the 
Gothic peoples, the western being the Visigoths. They 
first settled in the area of the Ukraine. An early Ostro- 
gothic king, Ermanric, was defeated and conquered by 
the Huns around 375 c.e. Like other German peoples, 
the Ostrogoths regained their independence and entered 
the Roman Empire as Roman allies following the death 
of the Hunnish king Attila in 453. The Ostrogoths’ most 
important king was Theodoric, who became king in 
474. After ravaging Thrace the young king was diverted 
westward by the Roman emperor Zeno in Constan¬ 
tinople. Zeno hoped that Theodoric would overcome 
Odovacar, a former barbarian mercenary leader who 
had overthrown the last Roman emperor in the West, 
Romulus Augustulus, in 476. Theodoric quickly over¬ 
came Odovacar and treacherously murdered him. 

The Ostrogothic kingdom under Theodoric was the 
most “civilized” of the post-Roman barbarian king¬ 
doms in the western Mediterranean, marked by the 
persistence of Roman civilization and the continued 
acknowledgment of the rule of the Roman emperor at 
Constantinople. The Roman Senate continued to meet, 
and many senators served Theodoric’s government. 
Like late Western Roman emperors, Theodoric’s capi¬ 
tal was at Ravenna, not Rome. Unlike other barbarian 
states, the Ostrogothic kingdom in Italy did not have 
different sets of laws for the Romans and the barbar¬ 
ians, although Goths tried Goths in military courts and 
Romans tried Romans in civilian courts. Like other 
barbarian states, however, Ostrogothic Italy faced the 
problem of religious differences. The Ostrogoths were 
Arian Christians, denying the equality of Christ with 
God the Father, while their Roman subjects were Or¬ 
thodox, accepting the doctrine of the Trinity. Toward 
the end of his reign Theodoric adopted a harsher policy 
toward the Senate and leading Romans for fear that 
they were conspiring with the Orthodox emperor. 

His grandson Athalaric succeeded Theodoric, but 
the real power lay with his mother, Theodoric’s daugh¬ 
ter Amalasuntha. Traditional Ostrogoths believed that 
Amalasuntha leaned too far to the Roman side, and she 
lacked Theodoric’s fame as a war leader. In 534 she was 
imprisoned and strangled by her husband, Theodahad, 
who took the Ostrogothic crown for himself. The Ost¬ 
rogothic kingdom, however, was in the path of the Ro¬ 
man emperor Justinian I, who aimed at destroying the 
Arian barbarian powers of the Mediterranean. Proclaim¬ 


ing themselves avengers of Amalasuntha, a Roman army 
under the famed general Belisarius landed in Italy in 535. 
Theodahad, a poor leader, was deposed in favor of Gen¬ 
eral Witiges, who was captured and taken to Constanti¬ 
nople in 540. (The Ostrogoths offered to make Belisarius 
their king, but he refused.) The next Ostrogothic king to 
emerge, Totila, had some success and even retook Rome 
but was eventually defeated and killed in the Battle of 
Busta Gallorum in 552 by the Roman general Narses at 
the head of a mostly barbarian army. Soon afterward the 
Ostrogoths disappeared as a people. 

The Roman destruction of the Ostrogoths and its 
accompanying devastation paved the way for the con¬ 
quest of much of Italy by the much more barbaric Lom¬ 
bards. The Lombards had been established north of the 
Danube, where they came under increasing pressure 
from the Avars, a people originating in Central Asia. 
Under the leadership of their king, Alboin, the Lom¬ 
bards invaded northern Italy and established a king¬ 
dom with its capital at Pavia. In subsequent decades 
they expanded their control over the peninsula. 

Unlike the Ostrogoths, however, the Lombards never 
captured Rome or became masters of all Italy. Their king¬ 
dom was also never as centralized as that of their predeces¬ 
sors. The Lombards competed with dukes and the popes 
for Rome, and with the Eastern Roman or Byzantine 
emperors for the peninsula. Outside the northern Lom¬ 
bard kingdom, semi-independent Lombard duchies were 
also established in the south, at Spoleto and Benevento. 
The Lombards, unlike the Ostrogoths, maintained the 
dual system of law for Romans and barbarians. Over the 
course of time, however, they converted from their origi¬ 
nal pagan and Arian religions to the Catholicism of their 
subjects, which ended the religious issue with the papacy 
but left the territorial one. The Byzantine emperors had 
relinquished their protection of the papacy after the fall 
of Ravenna to the Lombard king Aistulf in 751. How¬ 
ever, the Lombard kingdom was ultimately destroyed by 
the Frankish kingdom. 

The Frankish ruler Pepin the Short invaded Italy in 
754, restoring to the papacy lands that the Lombards 
had taken but not subjugating the Lombard kingdom. 
He returned in 756, forcing Aistulf to acknowledge 
the Frank as his overlord. The final destruction of the 
Lombard kingdom was the work of Pepin’s son and 
successor, Charlemagne, who in 774 made a prisoner 
of the last Lombard king, Desiderius, and had himself 
crowned with the iron crown of the Lombards. Bereft 
of their privileges as a ruling elite, the Lombards of the 
north assimilated with their one-time Italian subjects, 
leaving the name of Lombardy to denote a region of 
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northern Italy. The Normans conquered the last inde¬ 
pendent Lombard power, the duchy of Benevento, in 
the 11th century. 

See also Arianism; late barbarians. 
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paideia 

Paideia is an ancient Greek system of education designed 
to show young people how to become an ideal citizen, to 
strive toward nobility of character, excellence of spirit, 
usefulness to society, and to exercise the body properly. 
Most important, it instructs one in how to be the highest 
form of human possible. These ideals, which may sound 
lofty to modern readers, were so central to Greek culture 
prior to 323 b.c.e. that they were a large part of what 
made someone a Greek. It was believed that to destroy 
a Greek city-state’s educational system would destroy 
that city’s culture, and in one noteworthy case, that led 
directly to a city’s collapse, conquest, and obliteration. 

Paideia was more than just an educational system, 
as it reflected the very essence of Greek culture. The 
study of this Greek educational system is the study of 
ancient Greece itself. In adults as well as children, the 
concept of paideia is tied to the concept of virtue, called 
arete. According to Xenophon, renowned as a scholar, 
philosopher, soldier, historian, and general, the paideia 
education was “the process of educating man into his 
true form, the real and genuine human nature.” Fur¬ 
thermore, the oldest definition of education (to educe, 
to draw out) accords with the Greek notion that the 
ideal true form of a person resides somewhere within 
that person and can be drawn out by philosophical in¬ 
struction. The word paideia is also used in the word 
encyclopedia, which comes from two Greek words 
meaning a “general education.” The two greatest, most 
powerful, and most renowned Greek city-states were 


Athens and Sparta. Xenophon, steeped in Spartan cul¬ 
ture, discussed the meaning of paideia in his treatise on 
the Spartan (Lacedaemonian) constitution. Paideia also 
permeated Athenian culture. The Ephebic Oath was 
sworn by an Athenian youth at the completion of his 
boyhood training (at about age 19) at the point when 
he ceased to be a boy and became a man and an Athe¬ 
nian citizen. The goal of Athenian paideia was in large 
part to produce citizens who could live up to each of the 
following points of the Ephebic Oath: 

I will not disgrace my sacred arms 

Nor desert my comrade, wherever I am stationed. 

I will fight for things sacred 
And things profane. 

And both alone and with all to help me. 

I will transmit my fatherland not diminished 
But greater and better than before. 

I will obey the ruling magistrates 
Who rule reasonably 
And I will observe the established laws 
And whatever laws in the future 
May be reasonably established. 

If any person seek to overturn the laws, 

Both alone and with all to help me, 

I will oppose him. 

I will honor the religion of my fathers. 

I call to witness the Gods . . . 

The borders of my fatherland, 

The wheat, the barley, the vines, 

And the trees of the olive and the fig. 
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The Ephebic Oath was designed to produce well- 
rounded guardians of the Athenian culture, belief sys¬ 
tem, and philosophical thought process. Note the em¬ 
phasis on use of skill at arms to defend the laws, the 
religion, and the sacred. Other examples of Greek soci¬ 
ety’s lasting attention on paideia abound, particularly in 
the principles that were inscribed on their most sacred 
places. For example, inscribed on the temple at Delphi, 
to which even the wisest of the Greeks journeyed to 
seek the advice of the god Phoebus Apollo, are such 
phrases as “know thyself” and “nothing in excess.” 

The Greek city-states were alike in many respects, and 
yet they fought with one another for many generations. It 
was not atypical for one Greek city to annihilate or com¬ 
pletely enslave another city as a result of this internecine 
warfare. Perhaps the most powerful Greek city-state was 
Sparta, renowned for its powerful military, to which all 
male children were carefully indoctrinated from an early 
age. Many ancient authors note the number of nations that 
were saved from destruction by a single Spartan warrior. 
An endangered nation that appealed to Sparta for help 
would receive a single Spartan commander, who would 
successfully organize the defense into a victorious army. 
Paideia was instrumental in the success of this city over 
many generations during which a variety of powerful ri¬ 
vals were unable to overcome Sparta. 

This conclusion is supported by the eventual con¬ 
quest of Sparta by Argos, another Greek city. Argos did 
not destroy the town of Sparta, slaughter its citizens 
after the battle, or enslave its population. Argos com¬ 
pelled the Spartans to replace their own paideia with 
the paideia used in Argos. Never again was Sparta at 
the forefront of Greek military powers. Roman units, 
having heard of Sparta’s reputation, eagerly sought a 
battle with the city but instead found a humble village 
inhabited by mostly elderly people, unable to mount 
a noteworthy defense. This points to the difference— 
between being a superpower and being an anonymous 
agrarian village—that paideia made to the Greeks. 

See also Athenian predemocracy; Greek mythology 
AND PANTHEON; HELLENIZATION; HERODOTUS, THUCYDIDES, 

and Xenophon. 
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paleoanthropology 

For three generations the Feakey family has been pi¬ 
oneers in the field of paleoanthropology, seeking to 
uncover the origins of human beings. Fouis Feakey 
(1903-72), who was born in Kenya, started exploring 
remains of human ancestors in East Africa in the 1930s. 
Experts, according to conventional wisdom, believed 
that Asia had been the source of human evolution and 
greeted him with initial skepticism. 

By the late 1940s Feakey and his wife, Mary Feakey 
(1913-96), had found the skull of a Miocene hominoid 
and went on to find fossil bones of other human ances¬ 
tors. Although many of Feakey’s conclusions regard¬ 
ing the age and classifications of his discoveries remain 
highly controversial, his works led the way for important 
new interpretations and work into the origins of homi- 
nids. In the Olduvai Gorge in northern Tanzania, Mary 
excavated remains of Zinjanthropus boisei, now known 
as Australopithecus boisei, in 1959. In 1979 she found 
a line of early human footprints dating back 3.6 million 
years, thereby showing that early human ancestors were 
bipedal. These and other ongoing explorations have led 
most experts to conclude that Africa was the evolution¬ 
ary source of humankind. 

Their son, Richard E. Feakey (b. 1944) and his wife, 
Meave G. Feakey (b. 1942), carried on work in north¬ 
ern Kenya on Fake Turkana where they found important 
skulls of Homo habilis and Homo erectus and a nearly 
complete skeleton of “Turkana Boy,” a youngster that 
lived some 1.6 million years ago. In 2001 Meave found 
a skull of Kenyanthropus platyopsa, a new genus and 
species. Their daughter, Fouise N. Feakey (b. 1972), 
continues the family tradition and heads the Koobi Fora 
Research Project along Fake Turkana searching and 
excavating for fossils; Fouise’s research focuses on the 
evolution of early human ancestors, seeking answers to 
the origins of Homo , humankind’s genus. New genera¬ 
tions of paleoanthropologists, including Donald Johan- 
son, Yohannes Haile-Selassie, and others, have expanded 
fieldwork into Ethiopia, as well as central Africa. In 1974 
Johanson discovered “Fucy” an early human ancestor. 
Scientists now believe that human evolution dates back 
6 or 7 million years with about a dozen different species 
of human ancestors. 

The Feakeys were also ardent environmentalists 
and supporters of animal conservation. Fouis mentored 
a new generation of young scholars such as Jane Good- 
all, Dian Fossey, and Birute Galdikas Brindamour, who 
conducted groundbreaking field studies of chimpanzees, 
mountain gorillas, and orangutans. Similarly, Richard 
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became head of the Kenya Wildlife Services, champion¬ 
ing the cause of wildlife preservation and a ban on the 
sale of ivory in order to preserve elephant herds, as well 
as serving as a member of the Kenyan parliament. 

See also Ethiopia, ancient; Fertile Crescent. 
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Janice J. Terry 

Paleolithic age 

The Paleolithic age in the Pleistocene epoch of prehis¬ 
tory begins with the first use of manufactured tools by 
hominids and ends with the thaw of the last ice age 
(leading into the Mesolithic and the Neolithic age 
with the advent of agriculture). Its exact duration varies 
from place to place and from hominid group to homi- 
nid group. Divided into three sections—chronologically 
the Lower, Middle, and Upper Paleolithic (with the Epi- 
paleolithic following this last in place of the Mesolithic 
in parts of the world without major glaciation)—our 
hard data on the Paleolithic is scant compared to the 
archaeological riches of the Neolithic. Most of what we 
know is inferred from fossil record, amplified by genetic 
research and art from the Upper Paleolithic. 

The term hominid refers to members of the Ho- 
minidae family of primates, including all humans, 
chimpanzees, gorillas, and orangutans. The term hu¬ 
man is more loaded and more controversial than hom¬ 
inid (or hominine for those hominids with a capacity 
for language and culture). According to paleontologist 
Richard Leakey, human refers to all bipedal hominids, 
which includes members of the genus Australopithe¬ 
cus and the genus Homo. 

BIPEDALISM 

Bipedalism, or the ability to stand and walk upright, 
was a major change relative to the human ancestors and 
a significant alteration in structure. It was necessary for 
tool use, because it keeps two limbs free for other ma¬ 
nipulation, although because of the several million year 
gap between bipedalism and tool use, there must have 
been some other initial benefit. There are two leading 


theories, the first positing the ability to carry things while 
walking. Carrying may seem trivial at first, but consider 
the length of time that human children are helpless— 
compared to other species—and the gain to the species 
in being able to better protect those children. 

The second theory privileges the energy efficiency 
of human bipedal locomotion. Although initial studies 
suggested that bipedalism is less efficient than quadru- 
pedalism, this is true only when comparing bipeds to 
quadrupeds like cats, dogs, and horses—species that 
have evolved to make their quadrupedal motion as ef¬ 
ficient as possible. 

TOOL USAGE AND BRAIN SIZE 

There are four stages of human prehistory, the first of 
which is the evolution of that first human species—the 
bipedal ape descendant—7 million years ago. The sec¬ 
ond is the adaptive radiation of these early humans. 
Adaptive radiation is a biological term to describe the 
rapid creation of new species following a radical change 
in environment or ability, in this case the gains of biped¬ 
alism. With the third stage, the Homo genus arose from 
this speciation with a considerable increase in brain size. 
Homo erectus dates to 2 million years ago, and its pre¬ 
decessor, Homo habilis (who some researchers would 
classify as an australopithecine) dates to 500,000 years 
before that. The final stage is the arrival of modern hu¬ 
mans: imaginative, innovative, artistic, language-using 
hominines. 

Not every human species is an ancestor of modern 
humans; in fact, on the human family tree most are 
cousins or uncles. The most significant to the Paleolithic 
age are the Homo species. The smaller-brained australo- 
pithecines, despite their bipedalism, lacked a significant 
modern human feature: the two vertical canals in the 
inner ear are much smaller in Australopithecus and pre¬ 
human hominids than in the Homo genus. It is thought 
that those canals may contribute to upright balance in 
bipedal locomotion, and while we know from fossil¬ 
ized footprints and the structure of the Australopithe¬ 
cus pelvis that he must have been bipedal, he may have 
been less steady on his feet. Australopithecus was not 
a toolmaker, though Australopithecus robustus had the 
manual dexterity required. Non -Homo hominids lacked 
the mental capacity to conceive of tools and manufacture 
them, but they probably used them opportunistically—as 
chimpanzees can learn to use keys, for instance. Tool use 
only flourished in the Homo genus. 

Homo habilis was probably the progenitor of the 
genus, descended from one of the australopithecines. 
Although his cranial capacity—and the surmised size of 
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his brain—was half as large as the australopithecines’, 
it is still less than half that of modern humans’, and 
some researchers are reluctant to include habilis in the 
genus, preferring to see him as the last of the austra¬ 
lopithecines. Habilis’s arms were unusually long—like 
an australopithecine’s—and his hips were wider. His in¬ 
creased brain size was enough to master the manufac¬ 
ture of stone tools. Tools allowed habilis to rely on meat 
as a larger part of his diet—an enormous metabolic and 
evolutionary benefit. A less specialized, more flexible 
diet allows a species to prosper in more environments 
and through more climatic changes. 

OLDUWAN INDUSTRY 

Habilis was an Olduwan tool user. The Olduwan in¬ 
dustry is named for the Olduvai Gorge in modern-day 
Tanzania. In an archaeological context an industry refers 
to a related group of artifacts and the processes directly 
related to them—not to the people, their other prac¬ 
tices and behaviors, or their species. (Thus habilis was 
an Olduwan user, but Olduwan users are not by defini¬ 
tion Homo habilis.) The Olduwan industry is found in 
eastern and southern Africa as well as Europe—where 
a Homo erectus group brought it. Olduwan tools were 
nearly always right-handed. Lateralization—the unequal 
distribution of skill and tasks between the right and left 
hand—developed in the Homo genus and possibly in 
Australopithecus. Lateralization is an evolutionary puz¬ 
zle, not simply because of the question of what benefit 
hand specialization has, but because left-handedness has 
existed in a minority of the population for so long that 
there must be a reason for its genetic preservation. 

The basic method of the Olduwan industry was to 
strike an appropriate stone (such as obsidian or chalced¬ 
ony) with another stone, called a hammer stone, which 
fit easily into the hand and was sufficiently hard (such 
as quartz). The blow would produce flakes, and the 
cone of force from the blow made for easily controlled 
fractures to give the flakes sharp cutting edges—sharp 
enough to cut through animal hide or saw through ten¬ 
dons, the fundamental tasks of early cutting tools. 

ACHEULEAN AND CLACTONIAN INDUSTRIES 

The Olduwan industry developed into the Acheulean 
and Clactonian industries, and the groups had contact 
with each other. Acheulean toolmakers refined Olduwan 
methods by using pieces of wood and bone to trim flakes 
through pressure instead of repeated hammer stone 
strikes, allowing the creation of cutting edges nearly as 
sharp as modern razorblades—and for the first hand- 
axes, made from the sharpened core the flakes left be¬ 


hind. While the Olduwan industry was barely advanced 
from opportunism, consisting in crude terms of broken 
rocks, the Acheulean required advanced planning and 
intent—the province of the larger-brained Homo erectus. 

THE HOMO SPECIES 

Of the many Homo species that existed, seven other 
than habilis and sapiens (modern humans) are worth 
examining: 

Homo rudolfensis is attested in only one specimen, 
a skull estimated to be 1.9 million years old. It may be 
a specimen of Homo habilis , an ancestor, or a sibling 
also descended from the australopithecines, but this 
uncertainty demonstrates that our knowledge of the 
human family tree is probably full of gaps that future 
discoveries may fill. 

Homo erectus was once believed to be the oldest 
member of the genus but remains significant not only be¬ 
cause of its considerable cranial capacity but because it is 
responsible for much of humankind’s migration. Erectus 
settled in much of Africa and Southeast Asia, spreading 
its tool industries (Olduwan and Acheulean). Erectus was 
probably the first species to exhibit social behavior similar 
to modern humans’, and he may have abandoned habi¬ 
lis’s scavenging to become a full-fledged hunter-gatherer. 
He would not have been capable of complex speech: If he 
had a language, his vocal system would have limited it to 
simple sounds. Erectus is the common ancestor of Homo 
floresiensis, Homo neanderthalensis, and Homo sapiens , 
and a relation of some sort to Homo ergaster. 

Homo ergaster is probably a child of erectus. Al¬ 
though some believe ergaster came first, he has a larger 
cranial capacity and generally more modern features. 
The fossils found with ergaster remains suggest that he 
was an Acheulean tool user and had mastered fire, per¬ 
haps using it to cook food. 

Homo antecessor is among the oldest human remains 
found in Europe and was probably the child of erectus 
and an ancestor of both Homo sapiens and Homo nean¬ 
derthalensis-. It is widely believed to be either the parent 
of Homo heidelbergensis or a specimen of that species, 
and sapiens to be either its child or grandchild. Anteces¬ 
sor remains have been found with manmade cuts in the 
bone, which could indicate either cannibalism or inter¬ 
species predation among different Homo species. 

Homo heidelbergensis is the parent of Homo ne¬ 
anderthalensis. Though little is known of it beyond its 
Acheulean tool use, it may have been the first to bury 
its dead, and if the genus had not already developed a 
capacity for language with erectus, heidelbergensis may 
have been the first to do so. 
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Homo neanderthalensis is popularly known as Ne¬ 
anderthal Man and lived for some 200,000 years, dying 
off 29,000 years ago, making it one of the last relatives 
of modern humans. Slightly shorter, stouter, and more 
barrel-chested than modern humans, neanderthalen¬ 
sis had a larger cranial capacity and probably a bigger 
brain. He was part of the Mousterian industry, with a 
heavy reliance on bone, horn, and wood implements for 
shaping flakes—and preferred working with wood and 
bone over stone. Since neanderthalensis lived in a cold 
climate and through part of the last ice age, these organic 
materials may have been more practical than flint and 
obsidian, which become brittle and splinter in cold tem¬ 
peratures. Neanderthalensis may have possessed human 
speech: Given the shape of his larynx and the position of 
the tongue, it would have been higher pitched and more 
nasal than the modern human voice. There’s consider¬ 
able evidence that he buried his dead, but whether this 
had any religious significance is a matter of speculation. 

Until very recently neanderthalensis was believed to 
be the last living member of the Homo genus other than 
Homo sapiens —our only cousin or sibling. In the 21 st 
century Homo floresiensis remains were discovered on 
the Indonesian island of Flores, where island specia- 
tion had resulted in the development of giant lizards, 
dwarf elephants, and other creatures of atypical size. 
Floresiensis, which died out only 12,000 years ago in 
the Neolithic, was a furry dwarf with long arms and 
small brain, at the low range of chimpanzee brain size. 
His cranial capacity is small enough to warrant debate 
about whether he qualifies as a Homo or Australopithe¬ 
cus, but with such a late date there can be little doubt of 
his Homo parentage through some child of erectus. It is 
too soon to predict how this will change our models of 
prehistoric man. 

Modern humans—the species Homo sapiens — 
developed in the Middle Paleolithic period, a time also 
marked by the mastery of fire by human species, the 
evolution of neanderthalensis, and most likely the use 
of fire to smoke and preserve meat. Homo sapiens had 
a greater cranial capacity than any species other than 
neanderthalensis, and it may have been luck that pre¬ 
served sapiens while his neanderthalensis cousin per¬ 
ished: Both were expert toolmakers, and both were well 
adapted to many environments. Sapiens developed in 
Africa, and there are two competing theories to explain 
how the species populated the rest of the world. 

THE ORIGIN OF MODERN HUMANS 

One theory is the “out of Africa” hypothesis, also 
known as the “Eden” hypothesis or single-origin hy¬ 


pothesis, which stipulates that all Homo sapiens stem 
from a common ancestral group that began in Africa 
and migrated elsewhere, perhaps following the migra¬ 
tory patterns of erectus (even while displacing that 
ancestor species). The multiregional origin hypoth¬ 
esis, in contrast, proposes that different ethnic groups 
of Homo sapiens developed from different groups of 
Homo erectus and did so independently. Supporters of 
this hypothesis believe that, facing similar evolutionary 
needs, sapiens would be the inevitable evolutionary end 
of erectus and that no common ancestor group is need¬ 
ed to explain the presence of Homo sapiens in so many 
different environments. While some fossil evidence can 
be used in support of the multiregional hypothesis, and 
the discovery of Homo floresiensis at least demonstrates 
that non-sapiens species of the Homo genus persisted 
very late into prehistory, molecular data increasingly 
supports the single-origin hypothesis. 

REGIONALIZATION AND LANGUAGE 

During the Upper Paleolithic—about 40,000 years 
ago—regional cultures developed, with hunter-gatherers 
organizing into groups with stronger ethnic ties. Gener¬ 
ally such groups would be composed of bands of about 
20 to 25 family members, with 20 bands associating 
together in a loose tribe. Ethnic identity—the idea of as¬ 
sociating with these tribal members, or a related tribe, 
even without direct family ties—began to develop. Bone 
and horn were adopted as toolmaking materials, mak¬ 
ing for better darts, spears, and harpoons; barbed fish 
hooks and toothed tools (like primitive saws) were de¬ 
veloped. It was also during this last stage that humans 
migrated to Australia (about 50,000 years ago) and the 
Americas (25,000 years ago). 

Language may date to the Upper Paleolithic, but re¬ 
searchers are at odds over the question of whether a hu¬ 
man species with the capacity of speech could have ex¬ 
isted without developing language. There is no evidence 
of language use in the Middle Paleolithic, and arguments 
for it depend on the biological fact that the speech or¬ 
gans existed and the notion that advanced tool use and 
hunting would not have been possible without advanced 
communication among members of the group. 

By the Upper Paleolithic it is highly likely that lan¬ 
guage had developed. Primitive art emerges at this time: 
the so-called Venus figurines, the first of which (made 
of stone, not ceramic like the Upper Paleolithic exam¬ 
ples) actually appear in the Middle Paleolithic. Venus 
figurines were small, crude figurines of women with 
prominent stomachs from pregnancy or obesity. They 
have been the subject of much speculation, particularly 
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in the area of prehistoric religion and magic: They may 
have been symbols of fertility or portraits of a mother 
goddess. Some researchers have used them to support a 
theory that early cultures were religious and/or socially 
matriarchal. Another figurine from the middle of the Up¬ 
per Paleolithic, found in a German cave, shows a statue 
of a lion man similar in style to various French cave 
paintings. The craftsmanship is extremely sophisticated 
compared to the abstraction of the Venus figurines, with 
facial details and incised strokes to represent fur. 

The Paleolithic ended with the coming of the ice 
age in those parts of the world where glaciation oc¬ 
curred and the coming of agriculture. The Mesolithic 
in glaciated areas and the Epipaleolithic in the rest of 
the world, transitional periods leading to the Neolithic 
immediately prior to “early history,” followed. 
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Palmyra 

Palmyra (City of Palms), an oasis in the northeastern 
desert in present-day Syria, became a trading center and 
stopping point on the Silk Road as early as the 19th 
century b.c.e. Its importance as a trading point rose as 
the Seleucid Empire declined and the Palmyrenes be¬ 
came middlemen in trade destined for other parts of 
the Roman Empire. It was made a Roman protectorate 
in the first century c.E. whereby residents became Ro¬ 
man citizens, with all its benefits, but enjoying consid¬ 


erable local autonomy. As their wealth from trade and 
commerce grew, Palmyrenes built lavish temples, public 
monuments, and elaborate stone funerary towers for 
the burial of their dead. 

The Palmyran ruler Odaynath defeated the Sassa- 
nids in 260 C.E. and then proclaimed himself king of 
kings. Soon afterward he was assassinated, perhaps on 
orders from his wife, Queen Zenobia. Known for her 
beauty and ambition, Zenobia, who claimed to have 
descended from Cleopatra, ruled in the name of her 
young son. Exceedingly ambitious, she led major mili¬ 
tary battles in her own right. By 269 she ruled virtually 
all of Syria and then moved to invade Egypt and parts 
of present-day Turkey. Declaring complete indepen¬ 
dence from Rome, she had coins minted with her own 
image and in 271 proclaimed her son Augustus. Rome 
retaliated by launching a successful military attack un¬ 
der Domitius Aurelianus on Palmyra in 272. Aurelia- 
nus took the city and captured Zenobia. He spared the 
city, leaving only a small force to maintain Roman rule. 
Shortly thereafter Palmyra rose in revolt, and Aurelia¬ 
nus retaliated by having his troops pillage and raze the 
city, which never recovered its former glory. Zenobia 
was allegedly brought back to Rome in golden chains 
and pensioned off to live out the rest of her days in Ti- 
bur, present-day Tivoli, in Italy. 

See also Nabataeans; Roman Empire; Sassanid 
Empire. 
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Panathenaic Festival 

The Panathenaic Festival (Panathenaia) was Athens’s 
most important religious celebration and the second 
oldest one in the region. During the festival inhabitants 
of Attica (Panathenaic means “all-Athenian”) and other 
parts of the empire honored the goddess Athena Polias’s 
birthday (who had leaped from the head of Zeus, ac¬ 
cording to myth). Since Athena was the city’s protec¬ 
tor, the whole festivity had great religious and political 
significance. 

It was traditionally celebrated around the 28th day 
of Hekatombion, the first month in the Athenian calen¬ 
dar (roughly July), in which some other minor festivals, 
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such as the Kronia and the Synoikia, also took place. 
In accordance with tradition it was King Theseus—an 
Athenian hero closely related to Athena—who institut¬ 
ed the Panathenaia, among other cults (other sources, 
however, point at Erichtonios as its creator). Under the 
archonship of Hippokleides and afterward under Peisis- 
tratus (566 b.c.e.) the festival was extended to include 
a number of athletic competitions and musical perfor¬ 
mances. The Great Panathenaia—including these games 
and contests—commenced every four years. Both liter¬ 
ary and archaeological sources concerning the content 
of the Great Panathenaia are abundant: To some extent 
the Parthenon frieze is consecrated to the depiction of 
several episodes of the festival’s procession, and an in- 
scriptional catalog of prizes for the contests of the early 
fourth century b.c.e. has been found on the Acropolis. 

The Panathenaic Games, held during the large-scale 
festival, included solo and group contests. The athletic 
competition began with individual gymnastic activities, 
in which participants from all over the Greek world 
could take part: footraces (according to their distance 
they were called stadion, diaulos, dolicbos, and hippios ), 
wrestling, boxing, pancratium (a mixture of both boxing 
and wrestling), pentathlon (which included five events: 
jump, stade race or dromos, discus throw, javelin throw, 
and wresting), four-horse and two-horse chariot races, 
javelin throwing from horseback, and apobatai (hop- 
lites getting on and off moving chariots). Team contests 
were reserved to Athenian citizens and included a mock 
combat with cavalry (antbippasia), a beauty competition 
among athletes (euandrion), military dancing known as 
the pyrricbe, and a regatta. In general, prizes for the win¬ 
ners consisted of amphoras filled with olive oil, since ol¬ 
ive trees were especially sacred to the goddess Athena. 

The festival also included poetic and musical compe¬ 
tition, open to participants from all over Greece. There 
was a rhapsodic contest on recitation of Homeric texts 
and other epic poetry, and several prizes were offered 
for the best singers and players of instrumental music 
(on the kitbara and aulos). Once Pericles had built the 
Odeion, these activities are believed to have taken place 
there. In the evening a torch race ( lampadepboria ) was 
organized; the fire was brought from the altar of Eros in 
the Academy, and a nocturnal celebration with dances 
and singing (pannychis) followed. 

The Panathenaic procession, which was organized 
the following day, was one of the most distinctive as¬ 
pects of the festival, and its origin could perhaps date 
from the seventh century b.c.e. Every year a special robe 
(peplos) was woven and decorated, as a gift for Athena, 
by working maidens (ergastinai) carefully chosen from 


Athenian aristocratic families. Being selected to work 
on the cloth was an important civic honor. The parade 
(pompe ) started early at the Dipylon Gate, in the north¬ 
ern part of the city, and walked through the Agora to the 
Acropolis into the Erechtheion, to finally place the new 
embroidered peplos , dyed in saffron, on a human-scale 
statue of Athena Polias. 

Maidens with head baskets (kanephoroi), the ergas¬ 
tinai, and several men from all ages and classes took 
part in the procession as well. Even metics (residents 
of Attica who were not properly citizens) joined the 
procession, serving as skapbepboroi and carrying of¬ 
ferings, such as cakes and honeycombs. However, they 
could not follow the whole parade up to the Acropo¬ 
lis, as they had to stay at the gateway, or propylaia. A 
large hecatomb was made afterward upon the altar of 
Athena, and meat from sacrificed cows and sheep was 
used in a ritual meal at the end of the festival. Atten¬ 
dance to the banquet was proportionally distributed on 
the basis of demes (local districts of Attica). As a whole 
the Panathenaic Festival was not only the celebration 
of a sacred cult but also a dynamic spectacle where the 
power of Athens was expressed and where the ideology 
of political supremacy was largely confirmed. 

See also Greek city-states; Greek drama; Greek 

MYTHOLOGY AND PANTHEON; GREEK ORATORY AND 
RHETORIC; GYMNASIUM AND ATHLETICS; OLYMPIC GAMES. 

Further reading: Golden, M. Sport and Society in Ancient 
Greece. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998; 
Neils, J., ed. Goddess and Polis. The Panathenaic Festival in 
Ancient Athens. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 

1992; -, ed. Worshipping Athena: Panathenaia and 

Parthenon. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1996; 
Parke, H. W. Festivals of the Athenians. London: Thames 
and Hudson, 1977; Simon, E. Festivals of Attica: An Ar¬ 
chaeological Commentary. Madison: University of Wiscon¬ 
sin Press, 1983. 

Emiliano J. Buis 

Parthenon 

The Parthenon was built in Athens, Greece, during 
the fifth century b.c.e. to honor the city’s patron deity, 
Athena. Following the Persian War, which ended in 487 
b.c.e., Athens was at the height of its power. Under the 
leadership of Pericles, the Athenians used war monies 
to begin building the Parthenon in 448 b.c.e. Archi¬ 
tects Ictinus and Callicrates erected the temple atop the 
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In the 1970s, the Greeks started restoration of the Parthenon, and 
created measures to protect the historic structure. 


southern flank of the Acropolis, the central hill of the 
Greek city-state that was used for defensive and reli¬ 
gious purposes, in 17 short years, completing the deco¬ 
rations by 432 b.c.e. 

Built of marble from Mount Pentelicus, the Parthe¬ 
non is of post-and-lintel construction, block on block 
without mortar. A simple Greek temple plan comprises 
two back-to-back halls. The smaller inner hall (the opis- 
tbodomos ) housed the treasury and temple rites, while 
the Parthenon’s larger main room (the cella) housed the 
statue of the goddess Athena. The short but wide cella is 
surrounded by a continuous wall of columns (the peri¬ 
style) that supports the upper elements of the structure 
between the tops of the columns and the roof (the en¬ 
tablature) on massive horizontal beams (the architrave). 
The cella also has a large front porch (the pronaos). The 
peristyle columns are of the Doric order. Doric columns 
are fluted and are topped by plain square or rectangu¬ 
lar slabs, without decorated bases. The massive Doric 
columns have an outward curvature in the middle. This 
swelling, or entasis, is an architectural refinement used 
to correct the optical illusion from a distance that the 
column is disproportionately thinner in the middle than 
at the top and the bottom. Eight Doric columns spread 
across each end of the Parthenon, with 17 along each 
side, making the octastyle, peripteral building the larg¬ 
est of all Doric temples. 

A colossal polychrome ivory-and-gold cult statue of 
the goddess Athena Parthenos (Athena, Virgin) by sculp¬ 
tor Phidias (c. 490-c. 430 b.c.e.) stood in the cella. A two- 


story colonnade (pteron) of Doric columns supported a 
wooden roof above the statue. The roof of the smaller 
treasury hall was supported by four square-set Ionic col¬ 
umns, which are thinner and more delicate in scale, have 
decorative bases, and display ornamental scroll capitals 
(volutes). The architect Ictinus is credited with this inno¬ 
vative use of the Ionic order within the Doric order. The 
exterior sculptural decoration of the Parthenon consisted 
of the metopes, pediments, and the friezes. There were 92 
metopes, rectangular panels flanked by triglyphs, which 
are rectangular blocks containing sculptures in very high 
relief, above the outer colonnade. 

The pediments, triangular gables at the top of the 
front and back of the temple, bear figures almost in 
the round. The birth of Athena was placed on the east 
pediment, and on the west, Athena’s contest with the 
sea god Poseidon for the Athenian lands. The figure 
of Dionysus and the Three Goddesses from the east 
pediment are considered to be some of the finest ex¬ 
tant examples of classical Greek sculpture. The frieze, 
a decorative sculpted band that runs horizontally along 
the Parthenon’s entablature for 525 feet, is found above 
the exterior temple walls and inside the outer colon¬ 
nade. These contain low-relief sculptures, which were 
carved in place c. 442-438 b.c.e., of a Panathenaic pro¬ 
cession. On the north, bas-relief horsemen are prepar¬ 
ing to mount, water bearers carry hydra, and girls and 
stewards follow. In the central scene on the east side 
a priest and an attendant holding a peplos, the sacred 
robe presented to Athena during the Panathenaia, enact 
a ceremony. On either side of them, seated gods look 
on—Hermes, Dionysus, Demeter, and Ares on the left, 
and Poseidon, Apollo, and Artemis on the right. 

In 1806 Thomas Bruce, the seventh earl of Elgin, re¬ 
moved many of the Parthenon sculptures and deposited 
them in the British Museum. Many of the Parthenon’s 
original sculptures, hence called the “Elgin Marbles,” 
now reside in the Acropolis Museum, the British Mu¬ 
seum’s Duveen Gallery, and the Louvre. The Parthenon 
existed as a temple to Athena until the fourth century 
C.E. During the fifth century the cult statue of Athena 
was taken to Constantinople where it was destroyed 
during the Fourth Crusade. Since this time the Parthe¬ 
non has been used as a Christian church and a mosque. 
In 1687 the southern side sustained considerable dam¬ 
age in an explosion due to the storage of gunpowder. In 
1832 when Greece gained independence, all of the me¬ 
dieval and Ottoman additions were removed from the 
Parthenon, and it became a national historic precinct of 
the Greek government. After 1975 the Greeks began to 
restore the Acropolis, including the Parthenon, and to 
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create measures to protect the historic structure from 
tourist traffic and environmental pollution. A full-scale 
replica of the Parthenon was built in downtown Nash¬ 
ville, Tennesee, in 1897 for the Centennial Exposition, 
and it houses a full-scale re-creation of the polychromed 
Athena Parthenos statue by sculptor Allen LeQuire. 

See also Athenian predemocracy; classical art and 
ARCHITECTURE, GREEK; GREEK MYTHOLOGY AND PANTHEON; 

Persian invasions. 

Further reading: Beard, Mary. The Parthenon. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2003; Boardman, John. The 
Parthenon and Its Sculptures. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1985; Carpenter, Rhys. The Architects of the Parthenon. 
Harmondsworth, UK: Penguin, 1970; Cook, B. F. The Elgin 
Marbles. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1997; 
Neils, Jenifer, ed. The Parthenon: From Antiquity to the Pres¬ 
ent. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005. 

Alecia Harper 

Pataliputra 

Pataliputra (now Patna) is located at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Son Rivers in northeastern India. It was the 
capital city of the Mauryan Empire c. 326-184 b.c.e., 
when it was perhaps the largest city in the world, and 
again of the Gupta Empire, 320-550 c.e. Alexander 
the Great invaded northwestern India in 326 b.c.e. 
The invasion had a catalytic effect in inspiring an Indian 
prince, Chandragupta Maurya, to form the first empire on 
the subcontinent. Chandragupta might have met Alexan¬ 
der and, taking advantage of the latter’s death, drove the 
Greek forces out of India, subdued the tribes and states 
in northern India, and proclaimed himself ruler at Patali¬ 
putra, the capital of a previous local state. Chandragupta 
fought and then made peace with Seleucus Nicator, Al¬ 
exander’s successor in Asia and founder of the Seleucid 
Empire, who sent an ambassador named Megasthenes 
to Pataliputra. Megasthenes kept a diary of his stay in In¬ 
dia. The original account has not survived, but segments 
that were quoted in other ancient works give us the only 
firsthand information of Pataliputra. 

According to Megasthenes, a wooden wall nine miles 
long and a mile and a half wide surrounded Patalipu¬ 
tra, with 470 towers and a moat that was 900 feet wide. 
(Modern archaeologists have excavated some huge tim¬ 
bers that date to the Mauryan era.) Six five-men boards in 
charge of industries, trade and commerce, tax collection, 
foreigners, vital statistics, and public works administered 


the city. Megasthenes also described Chandragupta’s lav¬ 
ish palaces, also built of wood. Nothing remains of the 
palace except fragments of highly polished columns. 
Between 250 and 240 b.c.e., Chandragupta’s grandson 
Emperor Ashoka (who had converted to Buddhism) 
convened the Third Buddhist Council at this city. The 
council dealt with growing dissension within Buddhism 
over interpretation of Gautama Buddha’s teachings 
and concluded with expelling the followers of the Great 
Vehicle, or Mahayana Buddhism, and the completion of 
the Tripitaka, or Buddhist canons. 

Pataliputra declined after the fall of the Mauryan 
Empire until the early fourth century c.e., when a man 
named Chandragupta (not related to the founder of the 
Mauryan Empire) unified northern India and crowned 
himself Great King of Kings. He also made Pataliputra 
the capital of his dynasty (320-c. 550 c.e.). Another for¬ 
eigner, a Chinese Buddhist pilgrim named Fa Xian (Fa- 
hsien ) who traveled widely in India between 405 and 411 
c.e., provided an account of the city under the Guptas. 
He described a great, opulent, and largely crime-free city. 
Religion flourished, with Buddhist temples and priests co¬ 
existing with Hinduism. He also recounted the hospitals 
in the capital city where the poor received free treatment. 
Another Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Xuan Zang (Hsuan- 
tsang) traveled to India during the early seventh century, 
studying, lecturing, and visiting Buddhist sites and writ¬ 
ing extensively about his travels. He visited Pataliputra 
but recorded that little remained of that once glorious 
city. Earthquakes in the region, the hot climate, and the 
wooden construction of the structures have left little for 
archaeologists to retrieve from a once great city. 

See also Buddhist councils; Theravada and 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

Further reading: Majumdar, R. C., ed. The History and Cul¬ 
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Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Patriarchs, biblical 

Abraham begins the discussion of the Patriarchs and, 
indeed, of the three modern world religions. The record 
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of his life is found in the Jewish scriptures and is largely 
reaffirmed in the New Testament of the Christians and 
assumed by the Qur’an. After Abraham the interpreta¬ 
tion of the other biblical Patriarchs head in different di¬ 
rections, with the Jews and the Christians paying heed to 
Abraham’s second-born son, born of his wife Sarah, and 
the Muslims following the line of Ishmael (Arabic: Ismail), 
Abraham’s first-born son, born of his female slave Hagar. 

The details of Abraham’s life in the Jewish Bible are 
sometimes sketchy, sometimes biographical. Abraham 
came from the Fertile Crescent, wandering from Ur 
to Harran (Carrhae), in the region of Edessa. His travels 
conform to known Amorite migratory patterns, and his 
lifestyle as a shepherd or trader also was consistent with 
the Mesopotamian world of the 20th-l 7th centuries b.c.e. 
He received a divine command to continue his journey 
farther into the far-flung corner of the Fertile Crescent, to 
the land of Canaan. He was promised many descendants 
and much land. Though the promises are repeated several 
times, the biblical narrative tells of Abraham’s frequent 
trials and travails, which ultimately prevent him from re¬ 
alizing the fulfillment of the divine promise. 

First, as Abraham waited many years for a descen¬ 
dant to be born, he attempted to establish his own fam¬ 
ily line by selecting his chief servant to be heir. Then, af¬ 
ter decades of waiting, he begot a son through his wife’s 
Egyptian servant—an ancient custom in Mesopotamia. 
This son was called Ishmael, and he is the one that Mus¬ 
lims revere as the beginning of the line leading to their 
prophet Muhammad. Only when Abraham had nearly 
reached the age of 100 did his elderly wife bear a son, 
whose name was Isaac, through whom the nation of Is¬ 
rael would flourish. Though Abraham had at least one 
other son by another woman, no others fit into the divine 
promise. For Jews and for Muslims, it is only one son (ei¬ 
ther Ishmael or Isaac) upon whom the promise devolves. 

Second, as the only son of the divine promise grew 
older, the Hebrew God ordered Abraham to make a 
child sacrifice to him. Abraham dutifully obeyed, and 
was prevented at the last minute from executing his fatal 
sacrificial blow. The Jewish Bible names this son as Isaac, 
but the Qur’an says that he was Ishmael. Both the Jewish 
and Islamic faiths venerate the place where the human 
sacrifice would have occurred (for Jews, Jerusalem; for 
Muslims, Hira) as a site of pilgrimage or holy ground. 

Third, Abraham spent his life as a pilgrim and resi¬ 
dent alien in the land of Canaan, owning no land though 
his promised expanse included the territories southwest of 
the Euphrates all the way to the Mediterranean Sea (mod¬ 
ern-day Syria, Turkey, Lebanon, Israel, and Palestine). 
When his wife died some 37 years after the birth of Isaac, 


he had nowhere to bury her in this “promised land,” until 
he negotiated for property from the local people. Though 
he was wealthy and respected, he died at age 175 without 
any land for his own burial, save his wife’s tomb. 

Jews, Christians, and Muslims all claim a share in 
Abraham’s life, but historians also take into account 
what holy books teach about Abraham. Some of the 
main issues include monotheism, pilgrimage, and cho¬ 
sen people and lands. Out of polytheistic Mesopotamia 
Abraham was called to worship one transcendent divin¬ 
ity not connected to nature—this is monotheism. He 
left his Fertile Crescent home, his family, and his ethnic 
identity—this is pilgrimage. He maintained his unique 
claim to a new land and ethnic identity—that he chose. 
And all three of these elements are pillars of each of the 
“Abrahamic” religions. 

Ishmael would have been the recipient of his father’s 
favor and wealth, as the first-born. However, Isaac’s jeal¬ 
ous mother drove him and his mother out of the camp. 
Nonetheless, the Bible gives a generally favorable im¬ 
pression of him: he was father of 12 sons, who were in 
turn the progenitors of 12 tribes—like the Patriarch of 
Israel, Jacob. He was present at his father’s burial. His 
ancestors are depicted as nomads and associated with 
Israel’s neighbors and therefore not recipients of Abra¬ 
ham’s divine promise. According to the New Testament, 
Isaac symbolizes that the divine promise is not by blood 
but by divine grace and sovereignty. Muslims reject this 
interpretation and see in the jealousy of Isaac’s mother 
her recognition that the promise is upon Ishmael. Isaac’s 
life was lived in the shadows of his father, Abraham, and 
his famous son Jacob. Only two later-life events are nar¬ 
rated: his marriage, arranged by his father, and his death¬ 
bed testament, manipulated by his son. 

One-quarter of Genesis focuses on Jacob, and there 
is much material that corroborates with what is known 
of the second millennium b.c.e. The picture of him is 
not altogether flattering. He was born clutching his 
older brother’s heel, as if he was reluctant to let him be 
first born. He manipulated his brother out of his inheri¬ 
tance, tricked his father out of his deathbed blessing, 
and struggled with a divine being to obtain his own 
ends. When he tried to barter for a wife in Mesopota¬ 
mia, he tasted the bitterness of his own medicine as he 
was cheated out of work, wife, and time. 

Through his wives Jacob had 12 sons, all of whom 
became leaders of the 12 tribes of Israel. Before Jacob’s 
days ended he endured one more draught of the poison 
that he had brewed in his youthful days. His sons car¬ 
ried out a conspiracy to sell his favorite son into slav¬ 
ery and concealed it by blaming his disappearance on 
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wild animals. Only in his twilight years, after Jacob has 
been forced to leave the “promised land,” did he find 
out that his favorite son was alive. From ancient Egypt 
Jacob delivered his final speech, speaking of his implicit 
faith that he would be buried in Canaan. His speech is 
some of the oldest poetry in the Bible. 

The favorite son, sold as a slave to Egypt, was Jo¬ 
seph, the final Patriarch of the Bible. Joseph’s story 
makes up 25 percent of Genesis, but he is rarely men¬ 
tioned outside this book. Once Joseph is in Egypt he 
ascends to the highest office in the land, steward to the 
pharaoh. From that position he is able to provide ref¬ 
uge for his starving family, who comes from Canaan to 
Egypt. Its literary role is to bring the Jewish salvation 
history to Egypt, where Moses will arise and lead the 
people out of Egypt. Yet the story also has a religious 
message: Repentance and forgiveness can save even the 
most dysfunctional and divided family. 

See also Christianity, early; Egypt, culture and 
religion; Judaism, early (heterodoxies). 

Further reading: Fox, E. The Five Books of the Moses: A New 
Translation ivith Introductions, Commentary, and Notes. 
New York: Schocken Books, 1995; Wright, Addison G., Ro¬ 
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Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1990. 

Mark F. Whitters 

patricians 

The society of the Roman Republic and Roman Empire 
was made up of several levels. At the top were the patri¬ 
cian classes of senator and equestrian. The commoner 
classes of plebeians, freed peoples, and slaves had fewer 
opportunities in life. However, these social and political 
classes maintained order and structure in Roman culture. 
They created the first socially mobile culture in history. 
The Roman emperor held the title of princeps senatus 
(chief senator) and could appoint new senators, preside 
over the Senate, and propose new legislation. The real 
power of the Senate was in its judicial functions, mainly 
its right to crown the new emperor. 

Senators were considered a political class of citizen. 
The Senate was made up of 600 men who were either 
the sons of senators or Roman citizens over the age of 25 
with military and administrative experience. The senate 
class included all men who served in the Senate and their 


families. These were mostly nobles or families whose 
ancestors included at least one elected consul. The first 
male in each family elected to the position of consul was 
given the title novus homo , meaning “new man.” In or¬ 
der to be considered a senator a Roman citizen had to 
accumulate 1 million sesterces of wealth and property. 
Senators were granted special privileges, priority seating 
at sporting events and theater productions, and the right 
to hold the highest judicial offices. Senators wore a gold 
senatorial ring and a tunica clava with a five-inch-wide 
purple stripe on the right shoulder. Children of these pa¬ 
tricians often had private tutors to educate them. They 
even had their own bedrooms, toys, and slaves. 

Families of senators usually had two homes, one in 
the city for business and one in the countryside for leisure, 
run by slaves. These homes usually had comforts such 
as running water, sewage, luxury furniture, and private 
baths. Wealthy patricians would display gold drinking 
and eating vessels as well as intricate mosaics decorat¬ 
ing the walls. They would entertain political and social 
guests at large banquets, often accompanied by music 
and dancing. Despite these privileges senators had sever¬ 
al restrictions placed on them. Serving the republic or the 
empire earned them no salary. They could not personally 
engage in nonagricultural businesses. They were also for¬ 
bidden to practice trade or bid on public contracts. 

Equestrians were the lower social group among 
the patricians. The basis for this class was economic in 
nature. A citizen had to possess 400,000 sesterces of 
wealth during the rule of Augustus Caesar to become 
an equestrian. Emperor Augustus reorganized this social 
class into a military class. Equestrians were the “knights” 
of the Roman Empire’s cavalry and were granted a “pub¬ 
lic horse” with which to defend Rome. Equestrians were 
either landed plebeians or the sons of senators who had 
not yet entered the quaestorship at 25 years of age. Cit¬ 
izens of this class also had special privileges that even 
the senators did not have: They were allowed to be mer¬ 
chants and commercial traders. Equestrians held civil- 
service jobs such as tax collector, banker, exporter, and 
administrator of public contracts. They displayed their 
rank on a white tunic with a one-inch-wide purple stripe 
over the right shoulder (the angusti clavi). Equestrians 
rarely became senators. 

Plebeians were the lowest class of free citizens. They 
were the working class of Rome and the main taxpayers. 
Most jobs were hereditary, and they usually worked as 
subsistence farmers or as sharecroppers of wealthy patri¬ 
cians. They could also be bakers, artisans, masons, or 
carpenters. None of these occupations paid very well, 
and most plebeians struggled to provide for their family. 
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Plebeians usually lived in apartment homes called insu¬ 
lae. These homes were usually built of wood and were 
extremely susceptible to fire since running water was not 
available. As the insulae were without kitchens, families 
would purchase meals consisting of coarse bread, bean 
or pea soup, porridge, and, if the family saved enough, 
chicken or rabbit once a month. Plebeians lived in very 
unsanitary conditions: Two families often shared one- 
room apartments, and chamber pots were often emptied 
out into the street below. 

There were very few ways for a plebeian to advance 
socially. The first was to save enough sesterces to become 
an equestrian. Another way to advance was to be ad¬ 
opted by a patrician family. Plebeians could earn eques¬ 
trian titles by achieving any of the three highest military 
awards: Coronae Graminea, Civica, or Aurea. The final 
opportunity for social advancement was in politics. Ple¬ 
beians could seek election as a tribune of the plebs. He 
was elected by the Assembly of the Citizens and was the 
only plebeian allowed to participate in Senate meetings. 
After a six-month term, tribunes automatically became a 
member of the Senate and the equestrian order. 

Roman social and political classes provided the 
world with new concepts of citizenship. These concepts 
included placing limitations on the upper class as well 
as opportunities for the lower classes to advance them¬ 
selves. They revolutionized the way the Western world 
looked at society. 

See also Rome: buildings, engineers; Rome: 

GOVERNMENT. 

Further reading: Guy, John. Roman Life. New York: Scholas¬ 
tic, 1998; Simpson, J., et al. Ancient Rome. Alexandria, VA: 
Time-Life Books, 1997. 

George Derr 

Patrick 

(c. 390-461 c.e.) Christian leader 

The folklore surrounding St. Patrick is bigger than life, 
out of proportion to the modest historical information 
we have. But it is not so outlandish in comparison to 
the impact he had on Ireland. Patrick began his mission 
precisely at the time that Celtic spirituality was coming 
out of the shadows of the Roman Empire and the West¬ 
ern Latin Church. Patrick was born in Britain as Ro¬ 
man imperial order waned. He was kidnapped by Irish 
pirates at the age of 15 and sent to Ireland as a slave for 
six years. Most likely during this period Patrick devel¬ 


oped a rapport with his captors and learned their native 
Gaelic language. Though he was born into a Christian 
and Romanized family, he was not particularly religious 
until his imprisonment. He began to pray and had some 
kind of religious experience, an assurance that he would 
be delivered. He was converted in Ireland. 

He escaped from his captors, returned to his home¬ 
land, and began studies for the priesthood. It is not cer¬ 
tain where he did his studies, but he might have traveled 
to Gaul where he read and wrote in Latin and learned 
the particulars of the monastic life. There he had another 
religious experience, a dream, which confirmed for him 
that he was to return to Ireland as a missionary. Perhaps 
as early as 432 c.e. the pope commissioned Patrick as 
bishop to spread Christianity among the Irish people. 
He resolutely set off for this remote and dangerous is¬ 
land, never to return to the Romanized world. He prob¬ 
ably worked in the northern parts of the island, leaving 
the south, where there were pockets of Christianity, to 
the first bishop of Ireland, Palladius. He spent his time 
consulting and conciliating among local Irish chieftains, 
educating their sons, preaching among the Celtic peoples, 
and eventually institutionalizing the Irish church through 
native ordinations and the establishment of monasteries. 

Lor more than 30 years his work was difficult and 
exhausting. He was not as inclined to scholarship and 
writing as he was to hard work and prayer. Thus, he left 
behind only two compositions: Letter to the Soldiers of 
Coroticus, a piece that criticizes the British military au¬ 
thorities for their harsh treatment of Celtic Christians, 
and Confession, an autobiographical apologia for his 
life and mission. 

The popular stories of miracles involving snakes and 
shamrocks are the stuff of medieval legends. His writ¬ 
ings mentioned above show that Patrick was a devoted 
and prayerful pastor of his Irish flock, yet conscious of 
the need to submit to the mainline Latin Church. His 
creeds and doctrines were most likely quite conven¬ 
tional. Nonetheless, he also allowed for the indigenous 
church to develop its own monastic forms, and Irish ab¬ 
bots and monasteries soon assumed their dominant posi¬ 
tion that typified Celtic spirituality. The Western Church 
celebrates his feast day on March 17. 

See also Brendan the Navigator; Celts; monasticism. 

Further reading: Bieler, Ludwig, and Richard Sharpe, eds. 
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Paul 

(1st century c.e.) religious leader 

Paul has had an immense influence on Christianity in 
particular and Western civilization in general. Among 
those who were influenced by Paul are Augustine of 
Hippo, Thomas Aquinas, Martin Luther, and John Wes¬ 
ley. Paul’s letters, written between 51 and 59 c.e., are the 
most important sources of information about him. The 
New Testament contains 13 letters bearing his name. Of 
these, nine are written to churches (Romans, 1 and 2 
Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, and 1 and 2 Thessalonians), and four are written 
to individuals (1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, and Philemon). 
Scholars dispute the genuineness of six of these letters 
(1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Ephesians, Colossians, and 2 
Thessalonians). Church tradition also included Hebrews 
among Paul’s letters, but scholars today almost univer¬ 
sally reject Paul as its author. Another important source 
of information about Paul is Acts of the Apostles. 

Paul was born to a Jewish family in Tarsus of Cilicia 
(southern Turkey) around the turn of the first century 
C.E. In those days Tarsus was the third most important 
educational center in the Roman Empire, after Athens 
and Rome. It was also a cosmopolitan port city that be¬ 
came home to rich crosscurrents of cultures and ideas. 
Paul was a Roman citizen by birth and had at least a sec¬ 
ondary education in Greek. According to Acts, he stud¬ 
ied in Jerusalem under a renowned rabbi named Gama¬ 
liel. He was also a persecutor of the church. Sometime in 
the early 30s c.e., as he made a journey toward Damas¬ 
cus in Syria to apprehend followers of Jesus (Christ) 
of Nazareth, he experienced a dramatic conversion 
when the resurrected Jesus appeared to him in a vision 
and told him to bring the good news of his resurrec¬ 
tion—called “the gospel”—to the Gentiles. Paul never 
met Jesus in real life, and some of his contemporaries 
challenged his claim to be an apostle. Notwithstanding, 
between 50 and 60 c.e. he emerged as the most influen¬ 
tial (albeit controversial) and widely traveled spokesper¬ 
son of the gospel in primitive Christianity. 

Paul became the primitive church’s most successful 
missionary to the Gentiles. In fact, Christianity owes its 
basic Gentile character to Paul’s mission. He conducted 
aggressive missionary campaigns throughout the area 
that is now Syria, Turkey, and Greece. The focal point 
of controversy in his missionary activity and several of 
his letters was circumcision. He rejected circumcision 
(along with “the works of the law”) and insisted that 
faith in Christ is sufficient for salvation and admission 
to the Christian community. Paul worked in major cit¬ 


ies of the empire. For example, Corinth and Philippi 
were Roman colonies where military veterans settled 
with privileges. Colonies were the highest-ranking cit¬ 
ies of the empire, each being a miniature Rome. Paul 
delivered his gospel to the heart of the Roman political 
system, hoping to spread it throughout the empire. He 
succeeded beyond his wildest imagination. Paul’s letters 
abound with imagery taken from the Roman games and 
military. In addition, like the Roman writer Cicero, 
Paul selected and synthesized materials from diverse 
sources. This practice (called eclecticism) helped him 
appeal to a wide audience. 

Paul was the most able theologian of the primi¬ 
tive church. First, he argued that humans are saved by 
faith in God’s free grace that was revealed in the death 
and resurrection of his Son, Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth 
(known as the Christ event). Paul’s second argument 
was that every person deserves to be treated with equal¬ 
ity and dignity, regardless of race, social rank, or gen¬ 
der, because he or she is a redeemed creature of God. 
His third and most important argument was that Jesus 
Christ, as the crucified one, fulfills all the promises in 
the Jewish scriptures (the Old Testament). Other New 
Testament writers also held similar views, but only Paul 
was able to articulate their complex reasoning. 

Paul’s theology is a blend of Judaism and Hellenism. 
As a faithful Jew, Paul accepted the Jewish scriptures 
as the revelation of God. Paul quoted mostly from the 
Greek translation of these scriptures, the Septuagint (or 
LXX), which was widely used by the Greek-speaking 
Jews. He also made Jewish monotheism a foundational 
assumption of his theology. However, Paul differed from 
later Jewish sources mainly in his approach to the Torah 
(the Law of Moses). These rabbinic sources were written 
at least a century after Paul and represent modifications 
made to Judaism after the fall of the Jerusalem Temple 
in 70 C.E. Paul built his theology mostly on the narrative 
portions of the Torah, such as the creation, Adam’s fall, 
and Abraham’s experiences. In contrast, the later rab¬ 
binic sources focused primarily on the legal portions of 
the Torah, such as the laws of purity. 

Paul’s writings also exhibit Hellenistic characteris¬ 
tics. He wrote in Greek, using Hellenistic rhetorical de¬ 
vices. Also, his moral exhortations resemble the ethical 
teachings of the Stoics and Cynics. Like these Hellenis¬ 
tic philosophical schools, Paul highlighted the impor¬ 
tance of self-control through lists of virtues and vices 
and household codes of ethics (Haustafeln ). Moreover, 
many scholars feel that Paul’s teachings about Christ’s 
death and resurrection resemble the myths attached to 
Hellenistic mystery cults. Whatever may be the case, 
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Paul’s immense influence ultimately came from his ex¬ 
tensive missionary work among the Gentiles and his 
powerful ideas about God’s transforming grace. Paul 
eventually went to Rome as a prisoner and died there as 
a martyr in the early 60s c.e. under Nero. 

See also Hellenization; Judaism, early 
(heterodoxies); Mishnah; persecutions of THE CHURCH; 
Roman Empire; Rome: government; Stoicism; Zakkai, 
Yohanan ben. 
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P. Richard Choi 

Pax Romana 

Pax Romana , two Latin words meaning “Roman peace,” 
refers to the historical period between 27 b.c.e. and 180 
C.E. Unlike former times, it was a long period of rela¬ 
tive peace, although Rome still fought a number of wars 
against neighboring states and tribes. The arts and archi¬ 
tecture flourished, along with commerce, the economy, 
and political stability. 

The 200-year Pax Romana period consisted of four 
ages: the Augustus age (31 b.c.e.-14 c.e.), the Julio- 
Claudian dynasty age (14-69 c.e.), the Flavian dynasty 
age (69-96 c.e.), and the Five Good Emperors age (96— 
180 c.e.). 

AGE OF AUGUSTUS, OR 
THE PRINCIPATE 

In 44 b.c.e. several members of the Roman Senate as¬ 
sassinated one of the greatest Roman rulers, Julius 
Caesar. This was just one month after he had declared 
himself dictator of the Roman world, abolishing the 
Roman Republic. Before his death Julius Caesar and 
two men, Gaius Cassius and Pompey, had formed the 
First Triumvirate, which did not have official support 
and did not rule. Later, Octavian, who was Julius’s Cae¬ 
sar great-nephew and adopted son, learned that Mar¬ 
cus Junius Brutus and Cassius, one of the members of 
the First Triumvirate, were guilty of assassinating Ju¬ 
lius Caesar. Octavian, together with Mark Antony and 
Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, who were Caesar’s principal 
colleagues, formed the Second Triumvirate in 43 b.c.e. 


As years went by, political and personal differences 
grew between Antony and Octavian. Antony married 
Octavian’s sister but then abandoned her to be with 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, with whom he had three 
children. Meanwhile, Octavian built a network of allies 
in Rome and spread propaganda that Antony was be¬ 
coming less than Roman because of his preoccupation 
with Egyptian affairs and traditions. These tensions fi¬ 
nally resulted in a military conflict decided at the Battle 
of Actium, where Antony was defeated. 

Octavian emerged as the sole master of the Roman 
world. In January 27 b.c.e. Octavian appeared before 
the Roman Senate and laid down his military suprem¬ 
acy over Egypt, which created the First Settlement be¬ 
tween him and the Senate. Augustus closed the Temple 
of Janus for the first time in 200 years as a sign that 
peace had finally returned to the empire. Besides giving 
him authority over the western half of the empire, the 
Senate also gave him the title augustus, an honorific ti¬ 
tle meaning majestic, and princeps, meaning first citizen 
among equals. According to the new Augustus, with his 
mandate, the Republic had been restored. 

Augustus’s main achievement was to set up an 
empire that was able to maintain a peace for many 
centuries. Augustus Caesar initiated a public works 
program that gave citizens jobs and increased his pop¬ 
ularity among the people of Rome. Since access to the 
provinces was essential for control, Augustus made sure 
that the roads were kept in repair and in some cases 
rebuilt. He replaced the facades of many temples and 
state buildings with marble, completed many buildings 
that had been started by Julius Caesar, and built many 
new buildings on his own. Among these was the Forum 
of Augustus, including the temple of Mars Ultor. 

Augustus’s interests lay in the administration and 
management of government. To this end he revised the 
layout of the city by dividing the metropolis into 14 regio- 
nes, or wards, with more than 250 precincts, and extend¬ 
ed the limits of the pomerium (the sacred boundary of the 
city). He appointed a board of curatores to help oversee 
the maintenance of public buildings, roads, and the water 
supply. An element that was key to his administration, as 
well as that of future emperors, was the development of 
the Praetorian Guard, the elite military unit of the Ro¬ 
man Empire. It was the only legion allowed in Rome and 
served not only as the police force for the city of Rome 
but the police force for the country of Italy as well. 

Augustus used religion to reorganize the state and 
to establish his own rule. He assumed the title of pon- 
tifex maximus (head priest) and revived old religious 
traditions like the Lupercalia festival to further associ- 
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ate the emperor with the state cult. He also promoted 
the cult of emperor as divine by building a temple to the 
Divine Julius. His views on morality extended to laws 
regarding adultery, unchastity, and bribery. 

During Augustus’s age the empire developed an effi¬ 
cient postal service, fostered free trade among the prov¬ 
inces, and built many bridges, aqueducts, and buildings 
adorned with works of art created in the classical style. 
Literature flourished, with writers including Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, and Livy all living under the emperor’s 
patronage. 

AGE OF THE JULIO-CLAUDIAN DYNASTY 

During this age Rome reached the height of its power 
and wealth; it may be seen as the golden age of Roman 
literature and arts, but it was also a period of imperial 
extravagance and notoriety. The Julio-Claudians were 
Roman nobles with an impressive ancestry, but their 
fondness for the ideals and lifestyle of the old aristoc¬ 
racy created conflicts of interest and duty. 

The dynasty is so named from the nomina, or fam¬ 
ily names, of its first two emperors: Gaius Julius Cae¬ 
sar Octavianus and Tiberius Claudius Nero. Octavia- 
nus was a descendant from the gens Julia (the Julian 
family), while Tiberius was a scion of the gens Claudia. 
When Augustus died leaving no sons, his stepson Ti¬ 
berius succeeded him. Tiberius’s government ruled from 
14 to 37 c.e. and was the first of the Julio-Claudian 
emperors. His early years were peaceful, securing for 
Tiberius the power of Rome and enriching its treasury. 
However, with time, having been blamed for the death 
of his nephew Germanicus, Tiberius began a series of 
treason trials, executions, and persecutions against 
those he believed to be traitors. Tiberius entered into a 
state of paranoia that lasted until his death in 37 c.e. 

At the time of Tiberius’s death most who might have 
succeeded him had been brutally murdered. The logical 
successor (and Tiberius’s own choice) was his grand¬ 
nephew, Germanicus’s son Gaius (better known as Calig¬ 
ula) who seized power in 37. Caligula may have suffered 
from epilepsy and was probably insane, ordering many 
absurd actions. In 41 the commander of the guard Cas¬ 
sius Chaerea assassinated Caligula. The only member of 
the imperial family left to take charge was his uncle, Ti¬ 
berius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus. 

Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus, or Claudius, be¬ 
gan his rule in 41. Unlike his uncle Tiberius or his nephew 
Caligula, Claudius was skilled at administering the em¬ 
pire’s affairs. He improved the bureaucracy and led the 
citizenship and senatorial rolls. Claudius’s main achieve¬ 
ment was to encourage the conquest and colonization of 


Britain and eastern provinces into the empire. He also 
ordered the construction of a winter port for Rome, at 
Ostia, thereby providing a place for grain from other 
parts of the empire to be brought in inclement weather. 

Rome prospered during the reign of Claudius. He 
engaged in a vast program of public works, including 
aqueducts, canals, and the development of Ostia as the 
port of Rome. Claudius married his niece Agrippina the 
Younger, whose son Lucius Domitius Nero, better known 
as Nero, became his successor at only 16 years of age, 
after the death of Claudius in 54. At first Nero left the 
rule of Rome to his mother and his tutors but became 
more ambitious and had his mother and tutors execut¬ 
ed. Under Nero’s rule, the frontiers of the empire were 
successfully defended and even extended. Nero was a 
patron of the arts; his coins and imperial inscriptions 
are among the finest ever produced in Rome. After a 
great fire destroyed half of Rome in 64 he spent huge 
sums on rebuilding the city and a vast new imperial 
palace, the so-called Domus Aurea, or Golden House, 
whose architectural forms were as innovative as they 
were extravagant. Nero antagonized the upper class, 
confiscating large private estates in Italy and putting 
many leading figures to death. His tendency toward 
despotism, as well as his failure to keep the loyalty of 
the Roman legions, led to civil strife and opposition to 
his reign. 

Nero committed suicide in 69, a year of civil war 
known as the Year of the Four Emperors, with Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian ruling as emperors in 
quick succession. Nero was the last emperor of the Ju¬ 
lio-Claudian dynasty. 

AGE OF THE FLAVIAN DYNASTY 

The Flavians, although a relatively short-lived dynasty, 
helped restore stability to a declining empire. The re¬ 
forms and rule of the three Flavian emperors helped 
create a stable empire that would last well into the third 
century c.e. However, their background as a military 
dynasty led to further irrelevancy of the Senate, and the 
move from princeps, or “first citizen,” to imperator, or 
“emperor,” was finalized during their reign. 

Seizing power at the age of 60, Vespasian became 
emperor in 69 c.e. Vespasian increased the number of 
senators from 200 to 1,000, most of the new senators 
coming not from Rome but from Italy and urban centers 
within the western provinces. Vespasian liberated Rome 
from the financial burdens placed upon it by Nero’s ex¬ 
cesses and the civil wars. To do this he not only increased 
taxes but created new forms of taxation. It was he who 
first commissioned the Roman Colosseum (Flavian 
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Amphitheater). In addition, he allotted sizable subsidies 
to the arts. Perhaps the most important military reform 
he undertook was the extension of legion recruitment 
from exclusively Italy to Gaul and Spain, in line with 
the Romanization of those areas. He ruled until 79. 

After Vespasian’s death, his eldest son, Titus—who 
had served as a general under his father—seized power 
in 79. He quickly proved his merit, even recalling many 
exiled by his father as a show of good faith. However, his 
short reign was marked by disaster: In 79 Mount Vesu¬ 
vius erupted in Pompeii, and in 80 a fire destroyed much 
of Rome’s population. His generosity in rebuilding after 
these tragedies made him very popular. 

Titus died of an unknown illness and was succeed¬ 
ed by his younger brother, Titus Flavius Domitianus, or 
Domitian, in 81. After a series of catastrophes in Rome 
(the great fires of 64 and 80 c.e., and the civil wars of 68- 
69 c.e.), Domitian erected, restored, or completed more 
than 50 public buildings. As an administrator, Domitian 
soon proved to be a disaster. The economy came to a halt 
and then went into recession, forcing him to heavily de¬ 
valuate the denarius (silver currency of the Roman Em¬ 
pire). Taxes were raised and discontent soon followed. 
Domitian’s greatest passions were the arts and the games. 
He finished the Colosseum, started by his father, and im¬ 
plemented the Capitoline Games in 86. Like the Olympic 
Games, they were to be held every four years, including 
athletic displays and chariot races, but they also included 
oratory, music, and acting competitions. He was also very 
fond of gladiator shows and added important innovations 
like female and dwarf gladiator fights. 

In 85 Domitian made himself censor perpetuus , 
“censor for life,” and thus took charge of the conduct 
and morals of Rome. He was not much of a military fig¬ 
ure, and his campaigns were minor at best. In 96 he was 
murdered in a palace coup. That same day Nerva suc¬ 
ceeded Domitian. His reputation in the Senate aside, he 
kept the people of Rome happy through various mea¬ 
sures, including donations to every resident of Rome, 
wild spectacles in the newly finished Colosseum, and 
continuing the public works projects of his father and 
brother. He had the good fiscal sense of his father, be¬ 
cause although he spent lavishly, his successors came to 
power with a well-endowed treasury. He was murdered 
in 96, closing the Flavian dynasty age. 

AGE OF THE FIVE GOOD EMPERORS 

With Domitian’s death began what 18th-century histo¬ 
rian Edward Gibbon called the Age of the Five Good 
Emperors, a long period that lasted from year 96 until 
180 c.e. The succession was peaceful, though not dy¬ 


nastic, and the empire was prosperous. Under the Five 
Good Emperors the frontiers of the empire were con¬ 
solidated to the north and to the east. Under Emperor 
Trajan the empire’s borders briefly achieved their maxi¬ 
mum extension, with provinces created in Mesopotamia 
in 117 c.e. The bureaucracy was opened up to all social 
classes, trade and agriculture flourished, and there was 
much public building. 

Although things did seem to be getting better, there 
were problems on the horizon. Barbarian pressures 
were mounting. There was a considerable decline in 
the slave population, and the army was no longer large 
enough to maintain the frontier. As a result, Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, the last of the Five Great Emperors, 
spent most of his time defending the frontier and spent 
very little time in Rome. Following his death in 180, the 
imperial office passed to his 19-year-old son, another 
Marcus Aurelius Commodus Antoninus. 

The first of the Five Good Emperors was Marcus 
Cocceius Nerva, also known as Nerva, who became Ro¬ 
man emperor in 96 and had a short ruling period until 
98. He released those imprisoned for treason, banned fu¬ 
ture prosecutions for treason, restored much confiscated 
property, and involved the Roman Senate in his rule. He 
probably did so as a means to remain relatively popu¬ 
lar (and therefore alive), but this did not completely aid 
him. In October 97 the Praetorian Guard laid siege to the 
Imperial Palace on the Palatine Hill and took Nerva hos¬ 
tage. Nerva then adopted Trajan, a commander of the 
armies on the German frontier, as his successor shortly 
thereafter in order to bolster his own rule. 

After Nerva’s death, in 98 Marcus Ulpius Traianius, 
or Trajan, became the second good Roman emperor. 
Trajan was different from other emperors, being from 
Seville, in Spain. During his military career Trajan had 
won distinction in the Parthian, German, and Dacian 
campaigns. He spent most of his time away from Rome 
in military campaigns. As a result, in 177 the Roman 
Empire reached its maximum territorial extent ever. His 
internal administration was sound, and he kept up a 
policy of public works across the empire. Perhaps the 
most ambitious military man since Julius Caesar, Trajan 
suffered a stroke and died in 117. 

Publius Aelius Traianus Hadrianus, also known as 
Hadrian, was Trajan’s successor. Despite his excellence 
as a military administrator, Hadrian’s reign was marked 
by a lack of major military conflicts. He surrendered 
Trajan’s conquests in Mesopotamia, considering them 
to be indefensible. There was almost a war with Parthia 
around 121, but the threat was averted when Hadrian 
succeeded in negotiating a peace. His only military vie- 
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tory was obtained in Judaea when his army crushed a 
massive Jewish uprising in 132-135 c.e. 

Hadrian’s policies were defensive, the most famous 
of these being the massive Hadrian’s Wall in Britain. 
The Danube and Rhine borders were strengthened with 
a series of mostly wooden fortifications, forts, outposts, 
and watchtowers, the latter improving communica¬ 
tions and local area security. To maintain troop mo¬ 
rale, Hadrian established intensive drill routines, and 
personally inspected the armies. 

Hadrian also patronized the arts: Hadrian’s Villa 
at Tibur (Tivoli) was the greatest Roman example of 
an Alexandrian garden. In Rome the Pantheon built by 
Agrippa was enriched under Hadrian and took the form 
in which it remains to this day. Hadrian was famous 
for his love relationship with a Greek youth, Antinoiis. 
While touring Egypt, Antinoiis mysteriously drowned 
in the Nile in 130. In his honor, Hadrian founded the 
Egyptian city of Antinopolis. Hadrian drew the whole 
empire into his mourning, making Antinoiis the last 
new god of antiquity. 

Titus Aurelius Fulvus Boionius Arrius Antoninus 
Pius, or Pius, followed Hadrian. His governing period 
spanned from 138 to 161. He built temples, theaters, 
and mausoleums, promoted the arts and sciences, and 
rewarded teachers of rhetoric and philosophy. His reign 
was comparatively peaceful; there were several military 
disturbances throughout the empire in his time, but 
none was serious 

Imperator Caesar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Au¬ 
gustus, better known as Marcus Aurelius, followed Pius 
and became the fifth and last of the Five Good Emper¬ 
ors. Aurelius was Pius’s nephew and adopted son. Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius was almost constantly at war. Germanic 
tribes and others launched many raids along the long 
European border. Marcus Aurelius sent Verus to com¬ 
mand the legions in the east. Verus could command the 
full loyalty of the troops but was also powerful enough 
to have little incentive to overthrow Marcus. This plan 
succeeded, and commander Verus remained loyal until 
his death on campaign in 169. Marcus Aurelius prob¬ 
ably sent out the first of several Roman embassies to 
China. Aurelius died in 180. Marcus Aurelius’s succes¬ 
sor, Commodus, was a political and military outsider, 
as well as an extreme egotist. Many historians believe 
that the decline of Rome began under Commodus. For 
this reason Aurelius’s death is often held to have been 
the end of the Pax Romana. 

See also Roman historians; Roman pantheon and 
myth; Rome: buildings, engineers; Rome: decline and 
fall; Rome: founding; Rome: government. 
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Diego I. Murguia 

Peisistratus 

(c. 605-527 b.c.e.) Athenian leader 

Peisistratus (Pisistratus) was tyrant of Athens and led 
the drive for the unification of Attica, which enabled the 
city-state to achieve an eminent position in Greek his¬ 
tory. Peisistratus was related to the reformer Solon, 
whose previous administrative improvements involved 
ending the monopoly of power exercised by the aristoc¬ 
racy and the implementation of a less savage code of law. 
Peisistratus would ultimately build on the work of Solon 
and move Athens toward a state run by plural political 
and economic interests. He was seemingly not averse to 
theatrical stunts to entertain and sway the masses, from 
whom he appears to have received a considerable level 
of support. This was particularly true of the rural and 
poorer people, whose support he eventually rewarded 
with the granting of land loans. 

Although political monopoly had been ended, dif¬ 
ferent factions led by aristocratic families contended for 
power. Two in particular were influential: the Coast of 
Megacles and the Plain of Lycurgus. Peisistratus orga¬ 
nized his own faction, the Hills, based on his native east¬ 
ern part of Attica, and sought the support of Megacles 
by marrying one of his daughters. He managed briefly 
to unite enough lesser interests to seize power in 560 
b.c.e. and govern from the Acropolis. However, this was 
briefly held, and his life was interspersed with periods of 
warfare, exile, and hardship. During exile in northern 
Greece, he gained control of silver mines and obtained 
support from factions on Naxos, in Thebes, and on the 
island of Euboea. This enabled him to mobilize an army 
with which he invaded Attica and conquered Athens, at¬ 
tacking while his enemy was asleep. This time his own¬ 
ership of power was much lengthier, and he was able to 
cement his position until his death, after which his sons 
Hippias and Hipparchus succeeded him. 

Peisistratus supported religion and the arts, and var¬ 
ious cultural institutions flourished during his period of 
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influence. It is inaccurate to characterize Athens as being 
a democracy in the modern sense, but under Peisistratus 
some democratic elements were preserved and strength¬ 
ened. The economy was also improved, and coinage was 
introduced during this period. His life and times are re¬ 
corded in the Histories of Herodotus, which show him 
to be a man of resolve and resource. 

See also Athenian predemocracy; Greek city- 
states. 
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Peloponnesian War 

The Peloponnesian War was a Greek conflict fought by 
the Peloponnesian League, led by Sparta, and the Athe¬ 
nian Empire. The war lasted 27 years, from 431 to 404 
b.c.e., with a six-year truce in the middle, and ended 
with an Athenian surrender. The war involved much of 
the Mediterranean world, and large-scale campaigns 
and intense fighting took place from the coast of Asia 
Minor to Sicily and from the Hellespont and Thrace to 
Rhodes. The conflict is often viewed as an archetypal 
case of warfare between a commercial democracy and 
an agricultural aristocracy and of warfare between 
maritime and continental superpowers. Thucydides, an 
Athenian general and historian, documented the events 
of the conflict in his History of the Peloponnesian War. 
It was, consequently, the first war in history to be re¬ 
corded by an eyewitness and talented historian. 

Historians posit multiple causes for the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. Thucydides argued that the underlying 
cause of the war was Sparta’s fear of growing Athenian 
power during the fifth century b.c.e. This perspective 
is supported by the well-documented rise and power 
of Athens in the 50 years prior to the outbreak of the 
war. After a coalition of Greek cities, which included 
both Athens and Sparta, defeated a Persian invasion of 
Greece, several of these states formed a more formal 
coalition called the Delian League in 478 b.c.e. The 


purpose of the league was to enhance economic ties 
and establish a navy to deter further Persian aggression. 
Athens was afforded leadership of the league, which 
gave it control over the league’s treasury. 

Through a series of political maneuvers by Athens 
in the decades following the creation of the league, the 
coalition was transformed into an Athenian-dominated 
empire. After 445 b.c.e. the Athenian leader Pericles 
began consolidating Athenian resources and expanded 
the Athenian navy to such an extent that its power was 
without equal in Greece. In 433 b.c.e. Pericles forged 
an alliance with another strong naval power, Corcyra, 
which was the chief rival of Sparta’s ally Corinth. 
These actions greatly enhanced Athenian power and, 
conversely, weakened the power of other Greek cities, 
particularly those who were members of Sparta’s Pelo¬ 
ponnesian League. Athenian naval dominance allowed 
them to control virtually all sea trade, which threatened 
the supply of food from Sicily to cities in the Pelopon- 
nese, including Sparta. Lurthermore, Athens boycotted 
cities that resisted its growing power, including Sparta’s 
ally Megara. It was on these grounds that Corinth de¬ 
manded that Sparta take up arms against the Athenian 
empire. The appeal was backed by Megara—nearly ru¬ 
ined by Pericles’s economic boycott—and by Aegina, a 
reluctant member of the Athenian Empire. 

The actual outbreak of fighting in 431 b.c.e. sprung 
from Sparta’s desire to capitalize on a moment of Athe¬ 
nian weakness. The city of Potidaea, a subject member of 
the Athenian empire, revolted in the spring of 432 b.c.e. 
The rebel city held out until the winter of 430 b.c.e. and 
its blockade by Athens meant a constant drain on Athe¬ 
nian naval and military resources. 

Sparta’s leaders were so confident of a quick and 
easy victory over Athens that they refused an offer of ar¬ 
bitration made by Pericles. Instead, Sparta issued an ul¬ 
timatum that would have practically destroyed Athens’s 
imperial power. Pericles urged his people to refuse, and 
Sparta declared war. 

Hostilities began in 431 b.c.e. with a Theban attack 
on Athens’s ally, Platea, and 80 days later by a Pelopon¬ 
nesian invasion of Attica. Now capable of invading At¬ 
tica through the Megarid, Sparta did so numerous times 
through 425 b.c.e. Sparta only curtailed these attacks 
when Athens captured a number of Spartan hoplites 
and held them hostage. At first, on Pericles’ advice, the 
Athenians employed a defensive strategy, taking refuge 
inside the walls surrounding the city and the port of 
Piraeus, and limiting offensive operations to brief cav¬ 
alry missions, raids into the Peloponnese, and a series 
of invasions of the Megarid. 
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However, following Pericles’ death in 429 b.c.e. 
and the failed Mytilenean revolt in 427 b.c.e., Athens 
adopted a more offensive strategy. This included estab¬ 
lishing bases on the Peloponnesian coast. Athens also 
attempted to force Boeotia’s surrender through a pair 
of elaborate invasions, the second of which ended in a 
stunning defeat at Delium in 424 b.c.e. The Spartans 
marched overland to Chalcidice and, through persua¬ 
sion and threats, convinced a number of Athens’s al¬ 
lies to join the Spartan cause. Brasidas’s own death in 
battle outside Amphipolis in 422 b.c.e. and that of the 
Athenian demagogue Cleon led to the conclusion of a 
temporary peace. 

The peace was unsatisfactory to many of Sparta’s 
allies, and the Athenian Alcibiades created an anti- 
Spartan coalition in the Peloponnese. At the Battle of 
Mantineia in 4f8 b.c.e. the Spartans were victorious. 
With Sparta’s position in the Peloponnese once more se¬ 
cure, Alcibiades turned elsewhere for a field in which to 
exercise his talents, and in 415 b.c.e. Athens sent an ex¬ 
pedition to Sicily, where he served as one of three com¬ 
manders. Historians believe it was either a preemptive 
strike to prevent Syracuse from conquering the island 
and providing military aid to the Spartan-led coalition 
in the Peloponnese, or simply to bolster a long-held 
Athenian interest in the island. Regardless, the expedi¬ 
tion ended in disaster in 413 b.c.e. During the siege 
Alcibiades was recalled to Athens to face charges of sac¬ 
rilege but fled to Sparta rather than stand trial. 

In the meantime, mainland Greece had once more 
slipped into open warfare. The Athenians raided the 
Peloponnese, while the Spartans invaded Attica in 413 
b.c.e. and seized a strategically important base at De- 
celea in the foothills north of Athens. However, the loss 
of so many Athenian ships and trained crews in Sicily 
changed the nature of the war. The Spartans understood 
that the way to defeat Athens at sea was to win control of 
the Hellespont and Propontis, thus choking off essential 
supplies to the struggling city. By 411 b.c.e. the conflict 
became increasingly focused on that area of Greece. Ath¬ 
ens was hampered by internal problems, culminating in 
the overthrow of the democracy in June 411 b.c.e. The 
oligarchs who seized power were unable to reconcile the 
Athenian fleet at Samos to their rule, and in September 
they were overthrown. Initially, only a limited form of 
democracy was restored, but the victory near Cyzicus in 
410 b.c.e. led to the restoration of the old system. 

Alcibiades returned to Athens by way of Persia, and 
was elected once again as commander of the Athenian 
forces. He arrived in time to take part in the victory 
off Abydos and another near Cyzicus the subsequent 


year. Following additional success in the north, such 
as the recovery of Byzantium in 408 b.c.e., Alcibiades 
returned to Athens in triumph in 407 b.c.e. and was 
awarded supreme command of the Athenian navy on 
the west coast of Asia Minor. 

Lysander successfully attacked one of Alcibiades’ 
subordinates while the Athenian commander was ab¬ 
sent. The furious Athenians dismissed Alcibiades, who 
fled to Thrace. Lysander ultimately achieved a victory 
at Aegospotami in 405 b.c.e. As a result, while Athens 
valiantly held out until the spring of 404 b.c.e., it suc¬ 
cumbed to economic starvation imposed by overwhelm¬ 
ing Spartan forces and surrendered. 

Ultimately, despite some daring strategies, the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War was a war of resources. The Spartans 
were victorious because Persian gold enabled them to 
build more ships and to purchase more mercenaries 
than Athens could. However, Sparta also understood 
from the outset that Athens, as a maritime power that 
depended on port trade, would have to be defeated at 
sea. Conversely, the Athenians do not appear to have 
understood that Sparta, as a land power, could only be 
defeated on land. 

See also Greek city-states; Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon; Persian invasions. 
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Scott Fitzsimmons 

Pericles 

(495-429 b.c.e.) Athenian politician 

Pericles was the most important statesman and politi¬ 
cian of classical Athens. He was a son of Xanthippus, a 
Persian War-era general and politician, and Agariste of 
the prominent but allegedly cursed Alcmaeonids. The 
rationalist philosopher, Anaxagoras, intellectually in¬ 
fluenced him. He was a friend of the sculptor, Phidias, 
to whom he entrusted supervision of the construction 
of the Parthenon. 
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The two most important ancient sources for Peri¬ 
cles’ life are the historian Thucydides, who admired him 
and focused his account in the History of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War on Pericles’ intellectual prowess and war¬ 
time record, and the moralizing and gossipy Plutarch, 
who wrote his Lives of the Noble Greeks and Romans 
about 500 years later. After fathering two sons, Pericles 
divorced his wife to live with his brilliant and beautiful 
mistress, Aspasia, who, along with his friends and po¬ 
litical allies, became the butt of often-bawdy jokes of 
popular comics and dramatists. 

Pericles’ early public career is sketchy. Plutarch says 
that Pericles at first feared ostracism because he sup¬ 
posedly resembled the tyrant Peisistratus and was a 
rich nobleman with a dicey ancestral history. As Victor 
Ehrenberg ( Sophocles and Pericles) writes of classical 
Athens, “the theater was the polis,” and it is likely that 
Pericles understood his native city’s profoundly cultural 
politics. Much later Pericles supported rebuilding Athe¬ 
nian temples destroyed by the Persians and supported 
constructing the Parthenon. 

Though strenuously opposed by the crafty oligar¬ 
chic politician Thucydides of Alopece, an ally of Cimon, 
Pericles’ patriotic urban renewal program continued un¬ 
obstructed after 443 b.c.e., when Thucydides was ostra¬ 
cized. From then on, according to Plutarch, Pericles “got 
all Athens and all affairs pertaining to the Athenians into 
his own hands,” more or less unopposed. It is true that 
Athens’s material prosperity reached its peak between 454 
and 431 b.c.e., when Pericles was elected to the board of 
10 generals. However, Pericles’ building program likely 
had strategic and political causes as well. Whether Peri¬ 
cles played a personal role in the anti-oligarchic move¬ 
ment led by the elusive Ephialtes is unclear, but Pericles 
prosecuted Cimon for bribery in 463-462 b.c.e., sup¬ 
ported legislation to pay citizens for holding public of¬ 
fice, and backed a law to limit citizenship to children of 
native-born Athenians. He may also have been inspired 
to support a general public works policy by observing 
the economic consequences of construction of the Long 
Walls fortification around Athens after 461 b.c.e. 

Pericles stood adamantly for making Athens the 
predominant power in the Hellenic world. Though tac¬ 
tically cautious at first, he was not averse to expanding 
Athens’s formidable naval and commercial power, as he 
demonstrated in punitive and trading expeditions and 
in his defeat of maritime rival, Samos. 

Pericles’ tough-minded diplomacy grew from his con¬ 
viction of the superiority of Athenian cultural and civic 
values and institutions. Periclean strategy in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War that began in 431 b.c.e. arose directly 


from previous Athenian policies toward rebellious cities 
of Athens’s empire and from the geopolitical consequenc¬ 
es of the Thirty Years’ Peace between Athens and Sparta 
in 446-445 b.c.e. At that time the Athenians agreed to 
abjure mainland protectorates in the interest of the long¬ 
term safety and congruity of their maritime empire. As a 
result, Athenian security thereafter necessitated extend¬ 
ing the Long Walls all around the city and its port at Pi¬ 
raeus and maintaining free navigation into the Black Sea. 
As Thucydides described the working of Pericles’ policy, 
“The Athenians listened to his advice, and began to carry 
in their wives and children from the country, and all their 
household furniture, even to the woodwork of their hous¬ 
es which they took down. ” When war finally came after 
impassable deadlocks over Megara’s commercial status 
and Athenian intervention in Corcyra’s civil strife, Peri¬ 
cles probably thought he had done as much as he could to 
prepare for it. He could not foresee the onset of a terrible 
plague that soon severely afflicted the city’s crowded liv¬ 
ing space and claimed Pericles’ own life in 429 b.c.e. 

See also Greek city-states; Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon; Persian invasions; Platonism. 
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Leo J. Mahoney 

persecutions of the church 

Church tradition speaks of 10 great persecutions, prob¬ 
ably in imitation of the 10 plagues of Moses. Persecu¬ 
tions struck a nerve among Christians, and they pro¬ 
duced martyro logies and legends. In reality there were 
diverse and localized persecutions but three widespread 
persecutions under Decius (249-250 c.e.), Valentianus 
(257-258 c.e.), and Diocletian (303-312 c.e.). 

Stephen was the first martyr (c. 35 c.e.), and then 
James of Zebeddee, and a general persecution broke out 
under Herod Agrippa (c. 42 c.e.). The biblical book of 
Revelation speaks of societal hostility against the early 
Christians. Rarely did this persecution come from the 
government; usually it was from other religious groups 
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(such as the Jews or the pagans). Nero (54-68) and 
Domitian (81-96) were known to have blamed Chris¬ 
tians for problems of their own administration. The 
legal basis for these persecutions is known from the 
correspondence between Pliny and the emperor Trajan 
around 110: If a resident did not make offerings to the 
Roman gods, he or she could be executed. However, 
the Christians were not sought out by prosecutors, and 
emperors did not make it their business to conduct 
widespread campaigns against them. Later persecutions 
occurred when specific charges were filed: Polycarp 
of Smyrna (156), the Lyons martyrs (177), the Scilli- 
tan martyrs in Carthage (180), Felicity and Perpetua 
(203). Nonetheless, the persecutions were sporadic and 
local. 

The first empire-wide persecution broke out in 249, 
when Emperor Decius tried to restore traditional values 
to the Roman state. He ordered that the annual Ro¬ 
man sacrifices be mandatory in various cities, and that 
prominent Christian leaders in those places be arrested 
and executed. Local commissions were set up to enforce 
these decrees. Only Decius’s death in 251 cut short the 
serious threat to the church. The second big persecution 
was initiated by Valerius in 257. Initially, the decrees 
seemed to be motivated by a desire for church wealth, 
but a year later executions and cruel forms of punish¬ 
ment went beyond confiscations. Valerius would con¬ 
demn Christians to the mines, beat them with whips, 
and shave their heads as runaway slaves and criminals. 
Eventually, the Roman Empire backed away from its 
anti-Christian position, and the church began to go 
public. 

After 40 years of relative calm, the empire under 
Diocletian returned to its hostility against the church. 
Diocletian’s major goal was to unify and rejuvenate the 
moribund empire, and the Christians were viewed as 
uncooperative. For nine years (303-312) the govern¬ 
ment pursued a program against the Christians, ban¬ 
ning all scriptures, tearing down churches, prohibiting 
meetings, and stripping Christians of legal rights. At 
first Diocletian did not kill Christians, for he did not 
want martyrs, but later his deputies carried out massive 
executions, especially in North Africa. 

When Diocletian retired in 305, persecution died 
out in the West but continued in the East. Later, when 
paganism did not revive and Christianity only grew, 
grudging official acceptance of Christianity was given 
in 311-312. The empire had little to gain by crushing 
the church. 

See also Christianity, early; Constantine the Great; 
Rome: government. 
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Mark F. Whitters 

Persepolis, Susa, and Ecbatana 

Persepolis, literally “the City of the Persians,” was 
founded by Darius I the Great, the third king of the 
Achaemenid, or Persian, Empire (539-331 b.c.e.). 
Work on the city began around 518 b.c.e. but was not 
completed until about 100 years later by King Arta- 
xerxes I. It was conceived of as a royal city in Pars, 
the heartland of Persia, the central-southern province 
of modern-day Iran, and Darius’s refuge away from the 
summer heat of the Mesopotamian plain. It is located 
just 25 miles southwest of Pasargadae, the historical 
capital of the Achaemenids, where the Persian Empire’s 
founder, Cyrus II, was buried. 

Unlike the other capital cities of the empire— 
Ecbatana, Susa, and Babylon—Persepolis was never de¬ 
signed to be a populous city, rather a ceremonial city. 
The Greek writer Herodotus (c. 480-c. 429 b.c.e.) tells 
us that the city was not much lived in by the kings, who 
moved between the other capitals. Persepolis had one key 
purpose and that was as a location for the celebration of 
the New Year festival. Even today Iran has a totally dif¬ 
ferent New Year from that observed in the West, a year 
that begins at the equinox on March 21. In ancient Per¬ 
sia, as in much of the ancient Near East, the New Year 
was a time when the gods were especially appeased, and 
therefore its ceremonies were the most important of the 
year. At New Year, delegations from all the satrapies (or 
regions) of the empire would come to Persepolis not only 
to pay homage to the emperor, bringing tribute, but also 
entering into the festivities. 

The ruins of the city, visible today, are filled with 
friezes that enact the arrival of the ambassadors from all 
over the empire, each one wearing national dress, and 
all overseen by the Immortals, the elite personal guard 
of the emperor. Persepolis was partially destroyed by 
Alexander the Great when he ended the Persian Em¬ 
pire in 331 b.c.e., and according to the Roman author 
Plutarch, its vast treasures were carried away on 20,000 
mules and 5,000 camels. However, the remoteness of 
the location and its mystique have meant much of the 
ancient city was preserved. 

Unlike Persepolis, Susa and Ecbatana were working 
cities and capitals in their own right before the advent 
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of the Persian Empire. Susa is situated on the Karun 
River on the southeastern corner of the Mesopota¬ 
mian plain, on the Iranian side of the Iran-Iraq border, 
where Mesopotamia touches the foothills of the Zagros 
Mountains. Susa was the capital of the Elamite people 
at the time of the Persian Empire, but the site has been 
occupied since at least 4000 b.c.e. Around 2000 b.c.e. 
the Elamites, undoubtedly setting out from Susa, de¬ 
stroyed the power of the city of Ur, famous in the Bible 
as the city from which Abraham’s family came. 

Possibly the greatest period in the city’s history was 
in the 13th century b.c.e. when the Elamites success¬ 
fully sacked Babylon, carrying off many of its treasures 
to enrich Susa. However, the fortunes of war meant that 
Susa itself was sacked a number of times, one of the 
most famous of which was in 639 b.c.e. when Ashur- 
banipal, king of Assyria, the nation so feared in the 
ancient world, invaded. 

Susa is possibly best known as the residence of the 
biblical Daniel and Esther, who were there during 
the Persian era. During this period the city underwent 
a major building program with the construction of a 
citadel, moated walled city, and royal palaces. Early on 
in his conquests Alexander the Great received the sur¬ 
render of Susa as soon as he approached the city, and 
he plundered much of its wealth. After Alexander, Susa 
became part of the Seleucid Empire and then the Par¬ 
thian Empire. Its importance gradually waned and from 
the beginning of the 13th century c.E. little was left but 
crumbling ruins. 

Ecbatana, modern-day Hamadan in the west of Iran, 
was the ancient capital of the Median people. It was 
strategically situated on the eastern edge of the Zagros 
Mountains, guarding one of three ancient passes linking 
the Mesopotamian plain with the lands to the east. The 
Greek writer Herodotus of Halicarnassus records that 
Deioces, the legendary first king of the Medes, founded 
the city. It was the capital of Media during the period of 
Median strength before Cyrus the Great, but it possibly 
acquired greater fame when Cyrus defeated the Medes 
in 550 b.c.e. and made Ecbatana his summer palace. Its 
high altitude made its summers delightfully cool in com¬ 
parison to the heat of the Mesopotamian plain. Later 
Ecbatana became one of the capitals of the Seleucid and 
then Parthian Empires. 

See also Babylon, later periods; Egypt, culture 
AND RELIGION; FERTILE CRESCENT; MeDES, PERSIANS, AND 
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Andrew Pettman 

Persian invasions 

The Persian Wars, or Greco-Persian Wars, were a suc¬ 
cession of conflicts between shifting alliances of Greek 
states and the Persian Empire. Wars were fought for 
the control of strategically important territories, also 
determining whether Greek or Persian culture predomi¬ 
nated in the Aegean Sea. As a result of victories at the 
Battles of Salamis and Marathon, the Greeks were able 
to resist the superior manpower and resources of the 
Persians. Had it been otherwise, the democratic and 
philosophical traditions of ancient Greece that did so 
much to shape the Western consciousness might have 
been delayed or even suppressed. 

In the sixth century b.c.e. Persian kings, including 
Cyrus II and Cambyses II, expanded Persian posses¬ 
sions on the Anatolian coast and annexed a series of 
Greek colonies and island settlements. This process was 
intensified under Darius I, who acceded to the throne 
in 522 b.c.e. and eventually inspired the Ionian Revolt, 
which lasted from 500 to 494 b.c.e., during which vari¬ 
ous Persian conquests rose up and attempted to claim 
independence. Eventually, the revolt was crushed, but 
the fact that Athens had sent a small naval force in sup¬ 
port of the rebels provided a pretext for subsequent at¬ 
tempted expansion of Persian rule in Europe. A Persian 
force landed to the northeast of Athens in 490 b.c.e. in 
the vicinity of Marathon. There, an Athenian force of 
around 10,000 troops met them, together with some of 
their allies. The Athenians under Miltiades found the 
Persians without their large cavalry force in attendance 
and rapidly attacked and defeated them. The Persians 
fled and returned to Asia Minor. 

Darius was succeeded by Xerxes, and he set about 
mobilizing a huge invasion force, made ready in 479 
b.c.e. The force moved only in an unwieldy fashion, 
and while the Greeks were terrified of what it could 
achieve, they had time to prepare for its arrival. A 
League of Defense was created and led jointly by Ath¬ 
ens and Sparta, with the former commanding the sea 
and the latter the land, in accordance with their mili¬ 
tary and logistic capabilities. In both cases the Greeks 
were hugely outnumbered. However, the Persians had 
to cope with significant supply problems, forcing their 
ships to keep in contact with the land force. The Spar- 
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tans sent their famed hoplite infantry to meet the ad¬ 
vance of the Persians at the pass of Thermopylae. They 
withstood the continual Persian onslaught, aided by the 
narrow ground, which limited the number of Persian 
troops able to attack at one time. However, the Spar¬ 
tans were eventually defeated, according to legend be¬ 
cause of a traitor who enabled the Persians to outflank 
the position and attack from behind. Realizing that de¬ 
feat was inevitable, King Leonidas of Sparta sent most 
of the 7,000 Greek troops south to safety but remained 
to the bitter end with his Spartan troops and their Thes¬ 
pian allies. This is the battle that prompted Simonides 
to compose the monumental text “go tell the Spartans, 
passer by, that here, obedient to their laws, we lie.” 

At the same time that Leonidas was resisting the 
Persian army, the Athenian navy and their allies, under 
Themistocles, were facing the Persian navy. It is re¬ 
corded that Themistocles commanded 271 ships. The 
Persians dispatched 200 ships to try to lure the Athe¬ 
nians into battle, unsuccessfully. Instead, the Athenian 
ships retired to their harbor while the Persians waited 
outside and were largely destroyed by a powerful storm. 
Many Persian ships remained, and the Athenians were 
persuaded to abandon their city and take refuge fur¬ 
ther inland. The Persians burned Athens but, desiring 
to achieve a decisive victory over the Athenian army, 
Xerxes allowed himself to be outmaneuvered by The¬ 
mistocles in deploying his fleet in the Straits of Salamis, 
where the more skillful Athenian sailors managed to de¬ 
stroy the Persian fleet at close quarters. The remnants of 
the Persian fleet returned to Asia Minor. 

The Battle of Salamis represented the end of the 
second Persian invasion, with the army unsupplied and 
demoralized. A final victory at the Battle of Plataea en¬ 
sured that the Greek mainland would be free of colo¬ 
nization. However, military operations continued for 
several decades as the Athenian-led Delian League un¬ 
dertook naval actions throughout the Aegean with a 
view to liberating Persian-held Greek colonies. These 
actions achieved some success and persuaded the Per¬ 
sians to agree to the Peace of Callias in 449 b.c.e. The 
Persian invasions represented genuinely significant at¬ 
tempts to conquer and annex Greece and to convert 
Greece into a satrapy of the Persian Empire. 

See also Greek city-states; Marathon, Battle of. 
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John Walsh 

Persian myth 

Iranian myths do not belong to just one era but many 
epochs over the 12,000-year chronology. The history 
of myth in Iran is divided into four eras, each covering 
three millennia. The first quarter refers to creation as 
a spiritual essence in which no place or time could be 
felt, and the world was far from any substance or move¬ 
ment. However, the spiritual world manifested itself in 
two types of existence: one belonging to Ahura Mazda 
(Ormazd), the knowledgeable master, good and truth¬ 
ful spirit; and the other belonging to the evil spirit, Ah- 
riman. The conflict between good and evil is prevalent 
in Iranian myth. 

Zorwan is a god who prays to have a son with 
Ormazd’s characteristics to create the world. At the 
end of the 1,000th year Zorwan doubts his prayers 
are working. Because of this doubt, Ormazd and Ahri- 
man simultaneously arise in him. The former represents 
his patience, while the latter signifies his doubt. Zor¬ 
wan promises to make the elder ruler and lord of the 
world. Ahriman is born first, and Zorwan, because of 
his promise, appoints Ahriman as the ruler for a finite 
part of the 9,000 remaining years. Zorwan is sure that 
Ormazd will triumph over Ahriman and successfully 
rule over the world for eternity. 

In the second quarter the world turns to a material 
one, and the first emblems of the world’s prototypes are 
created. Ormazd creates the six major prototypes of cre¬ 
ation: sky, water, earth, plants, animals, and human be¬ 
ings. The human prototype, Kiumarth, is mortal. He is 
created to help god and is called Ahlav (the holy man). 

The third quarter presents a mixture of good 
and evil, light and darkness, and a blending between 
Ormazd and Ahriman’s wills. Ahriman moves toward 
the borders of light, leaving darkness behind and be¬ 
coming aware of many good creatures that Ahura 
Mazda has created. In competing with him he destroys 
his creatures and invades every prototype created by 
Ormazd and spoils the mundane world. This period is 
referred to as gumizishn in Pahlavi writing and signi¬ 
fies that both Ahriman and Ormazd are triumphant. 
Ormazd seeks god’s help and assistance. Ormazd, em¬ 
ploying good forces, is able to reproduce each one of 
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the prototypes of creation destroyed or spoiled by Ah- 
riman. After Kiumarth’s death, Ormazd reproduces the 
human prototype. It is said that Kiumarth’s seed falls 
on the earth while passing away, is purified by the Sun’s 
rays, and after 40 years turn, into Rivas, a holy plant 
with two stems. These stems become the first human 
couple, Mashya and Mashayana. 

Evil forces lie in wait for the couple. The first couple 
tells the first lie, attributing creation to Ahriman. To 
punish their wrongdoing they are deprived of having 
children for a long time, before their reparation is ac¬ 
cepted. At last they have seven sons and seven daugh¬ 
ters. Each of the pairs marries and leaves for one of the 
seven territories or realms—according to Iranian my¬ 
thology, ancient Iran was made up of seven countries. 
Humans expanded in number in the seven countries. 

The last part of the fourth quarter deals mainly 
with Zoroaster. This was the 10th millennium of cre¬ 
ation when “Good Religion” expanded and developed 
throughout the world. Zoroaster visits Ormazd by the 
Daieti River in ancient Iran and stays with him for 10 
years, when Ormazd reveals the religion’s mysteries to 
him. Zoroaster announces his prophethood, and based 
on the Pahlavi writings, Zoroaster is a complete human 
being in mazdaism (praising and worshipping Ahura 
Mazda). 

The middle texts and the Sassanids’ writings tell of 
the end of the world. The prophetical literature of Zoro- 
astrians is simultaneous with the internal conflicts in the 
Sassanid Empire, expanding during Bahram Chubin’s 
rebellion. After the collapse of the Sassanids by the Mus¬ 
lim Arabs such literature is encouraged and revived. Ac¬ 
cording to Sassanid texts, there are three saviors of the 
world. Houshidar, Houshidarmah, and Saoshyanth ap¬ 
pear in the millennium after Zoroaster and expand good. 
All are miraculously born of Zoroaster’s seed and are his 
sons. Bahram (the victorious) and Pashootan are among 
the most famous. Bahram is a warrior, seeking truth by 
coming to Iran, riding on a white elephant. He defeats 
cruelty and clears Iran from impurity, providing a tran¬ 
quillity that had been long lost. 

The middle texts report the birth of the trichoto- 
mous Saoshyanth as follows: 

Zoroaster makes love with his wife three times during 
a three-month period, after which his wife washes in the 
Kiyanseh River and Zoroaster’s seed is mixed with the 
river’s water. Naryousang, the lord, leaves the seeds with 
Anahita to mix with that of a mother at the proper time. 
A 15-year-old virgin swims in the Kiyanseh River, and 
she becomes pregnant and gives birth to the first savior, 
Houshidar. At the age of 30 he meets Ormazd and learns 


all the teachings of Mazdims and continues the prophet- 
hood, previously held by his father Zoroaster. Houshidar 
cleanses religion, destroys Ahriman’s traditions, decreas¬ 
es famine and starvation, and helps expand the forces 
of good. In his reign children are born smarter, rivers 
become full, and plants only experience autumn every 
three years. Wild animals and predators disappear. 

Thirty years before Houshidar’s millennium ends, 
again a 15-year-old virgin swims in the Kiyanseh River 
and becomes pregnant, giving birth to Houshidarmah. 
Houshidarmah visits Ormazd when he is 30 years old and 
becomes responsible for bringing salvation to the world. 
The 20-day stoppage of the Sun is one of the signs of his 
emergence. At the beginning of his millennium plants ex¬ 
perience autumn every six years, and all forces of evil are 
defeated. The thirst and hunger ghoul becomes too weak, 
and everybody can live on one meal a day. In the last 53 
years of his millennium people become vegetarians and 
milk drinkers rather than flesh eaters. Medicine flourishes 
during this era, and life expectancy increases. However, 
Zahak’s rebellion again unbalances good and evil in Iran. 
Ormazd resurrects Garshasb’s spirits to fight with Zahak 
and destroy him, and the golden years restart. 

Thirty years before the end of Houshidarmah’s 
millennium, Saoshyanth, the last creature of Ormazd, 
would be born miraculously of the prophet Zoroaster’s 
seed by a virgin mother and would become the world’s 
savior. At his revelation the Sun stays unmoved in the 
sky for 30 days. Saoshyanth is received warmly by 
Kay Xusraw who is riding on Izadwai (God of wind). 
Saoshyanth appreciates Kay Xusras’s braveries by de¬ 
stroying the idols and defeating Afrasyab and thereby 
making way for the reconstruction and renovation of 
the world. Kay Xusraw becomes king of all seven coun¬ 
tries during the Saoshyanth’s millennium, while Saoshy¬ 
anth is Moubad-e-Mubadan (lord of clergies). 

During Saoshyanth’s millennium, which lasts 57 
years, everything would be accomplished according to 
Gathas (Zoroaster’s original teachings). He gathers an 
army and fights the infidelity ghoul, who then hides in 
a hole. Shahrivar (the guard of metals in the mundane 
world) pours metal into the hole to imprison the evil 
ghoul and send him to hell. Saoshyanth overcomes all 
ghouls and evil forces through his five prayers. Ahriman 
and his evil emblems are forgotten, and the wicked evil 
spirits are destroyed. The world becomes full of kindness, 
and happiness reigns. Ahriman’s creatures—ugliness, dis¬ 
eases, pain, lies, and greediness—disappear and plants 
and trees never experience autumn; they are evergreen. 

In the first 17 years of Saoshyanth’s millennium, peo¬ 
ple eat plants. For 30 years they drink only water, and in 
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the last 10 years they have no food and are instead fed 
with spiritual food. The ideal world is formed, and earth 
is restored to its original goodness. Such a world repre¬ 
sents the combination of all of Ormazd’s potential forces 
and his absolute supremacy. This is how the world ends 
and resurrection, what man is waiting for, comes to pass, 
and the finite life turns into the infinite one. 

See also prophets; Pseudepigrapha and the 
Apocrypha; Zoroastrianism. 

Further reading: Boyce, M. “Apocalyptic in Zoroastrianism.” 
In E. Yarshater, ed. Encyclopaedia Iranica. New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1985; Charles, R. H. Religious Development betiveen 
the Old and New Testament. London: Williams and Norgate, 
1914; Dhabahar, B. N. The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar 
Faramarz and Others. Bombay, India: n.p., 1932; Hellholm, 
D. Apocalypticism in the Mediterranian World and the Near 
East. Tubingen, Germany: Mohr, 1983. 

Faramarz Khojasteh, Mohammad Gharipour, 

and Mehrdad Amiri 

Persians 

See Medes, Persians, and Elamites. 

Petronius 

(c. 27-66 c.e.) Roman author 

Petronius was a courtier under Nero and the most likely 
author of the Roman novel Satyricon. If he was the 
man identified by Tacitus as the “arbiter of elegance” 
who “idled into fame” by refining debauchery into a 
science, his full name would be Caius Petronius Arbiter, 
although manuscripts of the Satyricon give the name 
as Titus Petronius Niger. As proconsul in Bithynia and 
later as consul elect, Petronius gained a reputation as a 
capable administrator. However, the following portrait 
from Tacitus’s Annals would lead one to think otherwise: 
“Petronius passed the day in sleep, the night in business 
and in life’s pleasures. As industry brought other men to 
prominence, so idleness bored him to fame. He was not 
considered a debauchee or a profligate, as with most 
wastrels, but a polished artist of excess.” 

His vices won him admission into the circle of Nero’s 
intimates, and the Roman emperor thought nothing el¬ 
egant unless Petronius pronounced it thus. As such, he 
soon incurred the jealousy of Tigellinus, a rival who con¬ 
sidered himself superior in the science of pleasure. Ti¬ 
gellinus engineered Petronius’s fall by charging him with 


friendship with Scaevinus, who had been implicated in 
Calpurnius Piso’s conspiracy in 61 C.E. Deprived of a 
chance to defend himself, most of his household was im¬ 
prisoned, and an order for his detention was issued. 

Under such circumstances an ancient might seek 
consolation in philosophy, taking comfort in the 
permanence of the soul, much like Socrates in Phaedo. 
In Nero’s Rome, of course, it was expected that the soon- 
to-be-deceased should flatter the emperor in his will. 
Petronius, however, lived out his final hours in a grand 
parody of heroic suicides in theater. Without waiting for 
the inevitable he had a surgeon slit his vein and then bind 
it up again, so as to allow time for a leisurely dinner party 
with friends. Rather than speculating on the afterlife, 
he passed the evening listening to frivolous songs and 
light poetry. Instead of writing a will in his final hours, 
Petronius supposedly detailed the abominable acts of 
the emperor and enumerated his catamites, whores, and 
innovations in perversion. This scandalous document, 
sealed with his ring-signet, was sent to Nero. 

Some hypothesized that this last testament of 
Petronius was his great work the Satyricon, which they 
considered a roman a clef of Nero; however, this claim 
is rather unlikely. The length and sophistication of what 
survives of the novel bespeak sustained effort. In 1420 
Poggio Bracciolini discovered a Carolingian manuscript 
in Cologne that aimed to preserve the poems in the 
Satyricon, excising its salacious narrative. Almost 200 
years later another manuscript surfaced that had the 
opposite and complementary purpose: preserving the 
narrative. These two furnished the basis for the modern 
edition of the Satyricon. 

In the Satyricon the protagonist, Encolpius, with his 
boy-lover Giton, stumbles from one misadventure of 
sexual excess, humiliation, and human folly to another. 
Petronius’s dissolute world admits no place for romantic 
love, and sex—preferably with boys or men—results only 
in comedy and/or degradation. Indeed, the Satyricon is 
the very opposite of the idealized love stories found in 
the ancient Greek novel. Petronius is keenly interested in 
the attitudes and behaviors of the various social classes, 
realistically portraying them against a backdrop of Roman 
life in settings such as the rhetorical school, the brothel, 
and even a banquet—the so-called Cena Trimalchionis 
that detailed the menagerie of tasteless horrors on the 
estate of the notorious parvenu Trimalchio. This scene 
was a central feature of Federico Fellini’s idiosyncratic 
film that takes its title from the novel. 

Satyricon" s social scope is equaled by the range of 
literary models it parodies, from Homer’s Odyssey to 
Virgil and Lucan, not to mention tragedy, philosophy, 
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and even popular literature. It does not offer the 
reader any moral lens to enable judgment but instead 
offers a vision of decadent Rome without flinching 
from the unsavory—a work unequalled in the ancient 
world for its complexity, length, and unerring focus 
on human depravity. 

See also Homeric epics; Roman historians; Roman 
poetry. 

Further reading: Conte, Gian-Biaggio. The Hidden Author: 
An Interpretation of Petronius’ Satyricon. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1997; Muller, K., ed. Petronius 
Satyricon Reliquiae. Munich, Germany: Saur, 2003; Rimell, 
Victoria. Petronius and the Anatomy of Fiction. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2002; Walsh, P. G., trans. The 
Satyricon. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999. 

S-C Kevin Tsai 

pharaoh 

Although in ancient Egypt the term pharaoh (great 
house) referred to the royal palace and was used in ref¬ 
erence to the monarch only as an instance of metony¬ 
my, modern historians follow the biblical convention 
of using the term for the monarch himself. Some Egyp¬ 
tians of the New Kingdom and later used the term the 
same way, but informally and never in official contexts. 
The first time pharaoh was used to refer to the monarch 
himself was in reference to Akhenaten. 

The pharaoh wore a double crown to symbolize his 
rule of both Lower Egypt (Ta-Mehu, in the north, where 
the Nile Delta drains into the Mediterranean) and Up¬ 
per Egypt (Ta-Shemau, in the south but upstream along 
the Nile River). The First Dynasty unified the two king¬ 
doms in the 31st or 32nd century b.c.e. It is not entirely 
clear who was the first pharaoh of a unified Egypt. No 
pharaonic crown has been found; pharaohs apparently 
were not buried with it, and there may have been one 
crown that was passed on from one ruler to the next. 

The record of pharaohs is incomplete and often 
conflicting; the case of Menes is only one of several in 
which modern Egyptologists believe a recorded name 
may refer to a pharaoh we know by another name, or 
may only be legend. In the Intermediate Periods and 
the early dynasties, there are dozens of pharaohs about 
whom we have only fragments of names, names with¬ 
out further information (such as the length of their 
reign or when it transpired), or dubious names that 
do not seem to fit with the information we do have. 


Many pharaohs we know according to different parts 
of their full title, which by the Middle Kingdom be¬ 
came the fivefold titulary, a system of increasingly for¬ 
malized names arranged to describe the pharaoh’s rule. 
These five names were the Horus name (also called the 
Banner name and the Ka name), the Nebty (or Two 
Ladies) name, the Golden Horus (or Gold) name, the 
praenomen, and the nomen. 

The Horus name represented the pharaoh’s divine 
relationship with the god Horus and was written in 
hieroglyphics in a pictograph of a palace, usually 
alongside the god in the form of a falcon. Horus names 
date to the Old Kingdom period and are frequently 
the only surviving name of early pharaohs, who adopt¬ 
ed it upon ascending the throne and ceased using their 
birth names. In the earliest dynasties Horus was read as 
part of the name: Hor-Aha, had he ruled in a later time, 
would simply have been Aha. During the New King¬ 
dom period Horus was often depicted wearing a double 
crown and appeared with a sun and a uraeus (a stylized 
cobra appearing on the pharaoh’s crown). 

The Nebty name became standard in the Twelfth 
Dynasty and was associated with the patron goddesses 
of Lower Egypt and Upper Egypt: Wadjet (symbolized 
by a cobra) and Nekhbet (symbolized by a vulture). 
Each goddess’s symbol appeared beside the name. 

The significance of the Golden Horus name is some¬ 
what less clear. It appeared beside a falcon perched 
above the hieroglyph for gold, and the Greek portion 
of the Rosetta Stone translates as “superior to his 
foes.” Many Egyptologists believe the name symbol¬ 
izes Horus’s triumph over his brother Seth, but gold’s 
symbolic meaning as “eternity” may be equally impor¬ 
tant, and the name may reflect something about the 
pharaoh’s wishes for the afterlife, an aspect of himself 
he considered immutable in any world. 

At the end of the Old Kingdom most pharaohs were 
known only by their praenomen and nomen. Each of the 
names was enclosed in a cartouche, an oblong that en¬ 
closed a name to indicate its royal status. Other names 
were reserved for official formal purposes and record 
keeping. The nomen was the birth name given to the 
crown prince and was represented by a duck (a hom¬ 
onym for the word for “son”) and a sun to represent Ra. 
“The good god” or “the lord of apparitions” was some¬ 
times added before the nomen. The praenomen was a 
name chosen upon ascending the throne and usually in¬ 
cluded a reference to Ra. It often appeared along with 
the title “Lord of the Two Lands,” another reminder 
of Egypt’s pluralism. The full name of Thutmose I, a 
Nineteenth Dynasty pharaoh, was therefore Kanakht 
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Merymaat Khamnesretnebetaapehti Neferrenputse- 
ankhibu Aakheperkare Thutmose, with various titles 
inserted between the names according to the occasion. 

THE PHARAOH’S ROLE IN RELIGION 

As the son of Horus (and as a result of his connection 
with sun deities), the pharaoh had a divinely paternal re¬ 
lationship with his nation: personal, disciplinary, protec¬ 
tive, and sustaining. The pharaoh was the source not only 
of the land’s fertility and abundance but of the mainte¬ 
nance of maat, a distinctly Egyptian concept sometimes 
translated as “truth” or “justice” (as the goddess Ma’at 
presided over both) and related to the Greek logos. Maat 
is perhaps best understood, as “the way things ought to 
be,” a blueprint of a healthy and working universe in 
which everything is interdependent and in proper bal¬ 
ance: Without it there would be chaos. When maat 
was in balance, the annual Nile floods would nourish 
the farmland, the people would have enough to eat and 
would not be beset by illness or plague, and Egypt would 
remain unconquerable. The pharaoh’s responsibility was 
to preserve maat not merely through appropriate action 
but by being sufficiently divine, as a people ruled by a 
god would live in balance. The pharaohs’ extraordinary 
and labor-intensive construction projects resulting in the 
Sphinx, the pyramids, and other monuments reinforced 
the pharaoh’s importance. 

The pharaoh’s ka, a part of the soul—in ordinary 
people passed on from the father, for the pharaoh from 
his divine parent—was unique in that, perhaps like the 
double crown, it was passed on from one pharaoh to 
the next. It did not matter if the successor was the blood 
relative of his predecessor: As celebrated in the Opet 
festival of the New Kingdom, the pharaoh received his 
ka from Amun and returned it to the god in the form of 
ritual and offerings so that it could be strengthened and 
maintained for the pharaohs to come. The Opet festival 
was one of many which celebrated the pharaoh’s rela¬ 
tionship with his kingdom and the divine and consisted 
largely of ceremonies and rituals in which the public 
did not participate, not even to bear witness. Increas¬ 
ingly, especially during the Middle Kingdom and New 
Kingdom periods, participatory religious activities were 
absorbed into the religiopolitical framework of Egyp¬ 
tian government, and the priesthood was indistinguish¬ 
able from the court bureaucracy. 

SIGNIFICANT PHARAOHS 

Sneferu 

Sneferu was the founder of the Fourth Dynasty and a 
prolific builder of pyramids and monuments. Under his 


reign the pyramid of Huni at Meidum was completed 
and turned from a step pyramid into the world’s first 
true pyramid (one with smooth sides). At the royal ne¬ 
cropolis of Dahshur, he also built the so-called Bent 
Pyramid (the top of which was built at an angle 11 de¬ 
grees shallower than the rest, making it appear to bend 
or dimple) and the Red Pyramid, so called for its ex¬ 
posed granite surface. All of Sneferu’s pyramids show 
an interest in experimenting with building styles not 
seen under other pharaohs. 

Kbufu 

Best known by his Greek name, Cheops, Khufu was 
the son of Sneferu and builder of the Great Pyramid of 
Giza. The only one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient 
World that stands today, the Great Pyramid originally 
stood at 481 feet with a base covering 53,000 sq. miles 
and weighed about 6 million tons, or as much as 17 
Empire State Buildings. 

Kbafra 

A Fourth-Dynasty pharaoh, Khafra was most likely 
Khufu’s grandson and continued in his family’s tradi¬ 
tion of building. After building a smaller pyramid at 
Giza, he built the Great Sphinx, a half-man/half-lion 
statue 260 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 65 feet tall. The 
lion was often a symbol of the Sun, as well as one used 



Labor-intensive construction projects such as the Great Sphinx 
(above) reinforced the pharaoh’s importance and divine status. 
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to represent the pharaoh during those early dynasties. 
Sphinx is a Greek name; it is unclear what the Egyptians 
called it and unknown whether the face of the Sphinx 
is meant to be that of Khafra or perhaps his father, or 
even Sneferu, the dynastic founder. 

Pepi II 

A Sixth Dynasty pharaoh whose reign began at age six 
and lasted for 94 years (2278-2184 b.c.e.), Pepi en¬ 
joyed the longest reign of any monarch in history. It 
was not a strong reign: Pepi’s rule is associated with 
the decline of the Old Kingdom, as power, influence, 
prestige, and wealth shifted from the pharaoh to the 
nomarchs (provincial governors). It is not clear whether 
Merenre Nemtyemsaf II or Nitiqret succeeded Pepi. 

Nitiqret 

The last pharaoh of the Sixth Dynasty is believed to have 
been a woman named Nitiqret. Her existence is attested 
both by Greek historian Herodotus and in detail by 
third-century b.c.e. Egyptian historian Manetho. Ma- 
netho credits her with the third pyramid at Giza, while 
Herodotus describes her fratricide and subsequent sui¬ 
cide. Many modern Egyptologists believe that Nitiqret 
never existed, and that “Nitiqret” originated as a bad 
transliteration of the male pharaoh Netjerkare Siptah I. 

Sobekneferu 

Sobekneferu, on the other hand, was certainly a pharaoh 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, and the first known female ruler 
of Egypt. She was most likely the daughter of Amen- 
emhat III, whose son (her brother, Amenemhat IV) died 
without a male heir. She reigned for just less than four 
years, and the Twelfth Dynasty ended with her. 

Akhenaten 

Originally called Amenhotep IV at the beginning of 
his Eighteenth Dynasty reign, Akhenaten is a compli¬ 
cated figure. The son of Amenhotep III and Tiy, and 
possibly a co-regent in the last few years of his father’s 
reign, Akhenaten was a religious heretic whose beliefs 
would become the central focus of his reign. He revered 
the obscure solar deity Aten; for Akhenaten the Aten 
was not simply a deity of the Sun but the solar disc 
itself and the properties of light responsible for sus¬ 
taining life. The Aten had previously been associated 
with a syncretic deity, a combination of Horus, Ra, and 
Amun, but Akhenaten dismissed those humanoid gods 
in favor of the disc itself and eventually declared the 
Aten the only true deity. Atenism, also called the Ama- 
rna heresy, thus began as a henotheistic faith, one that 


acknowledged the existence of other gods but did not 
worship them (an unusual stance in the ancient world). 
Akhenaten emphasized a personal relationship with 
the divine Aten over the rituals that had so dominated 
Egyptian spiritual life—something which modern com¬ 
mentators have fixated on, sometimes calling him “the 
first individual.” 

While Sigmund Freud argued that Akhenaten’s 
monotheism inspired Judaism, there is no reasonable 
evidence for this, and the theory ignores the significant 
evidence that Jewish monotheism developed out of 
early henotheistic (and perhaps polytheistic) traditions 
that predate Akhenaten’s reign. It is also unlikely that 
Akhenaten is either of the two pharaohs referred to in 
the biblical book of Exodus. 

Tutankhamun 

After Akhenaten’ and the Amarna heresy Egypt re¬ 
turned to traditional worship under Tutankhamun, best 
known now as “King Tut.” Howard Carter discovered 
his well-preserved tomb at the apex of Egyptology’s 
hold on the popular imagination, in 1923, leading to 
urban legends of “the mummy’s curse” and inspiring a 
new generation of tomb raiders. 

Cleopatra VII 

Generally referred to now simply as Cleopatra, Cleopa¬ 
tra VII Philopator was the last Hellenistic ruler of Egypt, 
the last member of the Ptolemaic dynasty that had begun 
when Ptolemy, a Macedonian general to Alexander the 
Great, declared himself ruler of all Egypt in the aftermath 
of Alexander’s death. The Ptolemaic dynasty had includ¬ 
ed seven queens, all named Cleopatra (Greek for “father’s 
glory”). All the kings were named Ptolemy. Though per¬ 
haps not technically a pharaoh, Cleopatra is significant 
in the discussion of Egyptian monarchic rule, not for her 
romances with Roman general Mark Antony and Julius 
Caesar, but because with her suicide Egypt passed into 
Roman hands. While Roman rulers proclaimed them¬ 
selves “Pharaoh of Egypt” from that point until the fall 
of the empire, there was never again a true pharaoh. 

See also Ptolemies; pyramids of Giza. 

Further reading: Arnold, Dieter. Building in Egypt: Pharaonic 
Stone Masonry. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991; Dod¬ 
son, Aidan. Monarchs of the Nile. London: Rubicon Press, 
1995; Hobson, Christine. The World of the Pharaohs. Lon¬ 
don: Thames and Hudson, 1987; Hornung, Erik. The Valley 
of the Kings. New York: Timken, 1990; Quirke, Stephen. Who 
Were the Pharaohs? New York: Dover, 1990; Shaw, Ian. The 
Oxford History of Ancient Egypt. Oxford: Oxford University 
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Press, 2000; Watterson, Barbara. Amarna: Ancient Egypt’s 
Age of Revolution. Charleston, SC: Tempus, 1999; Weeks, 
Kent R. Valley of the Kings. New York: Friedman, 2001. 

Bill Kte’pi 

Pharisees 

The common interpretation of the Pharisees comes 
to modern audiences through the speeches of Jesus 
(Christ) of Nazareth in the New Testament. There 
they play the role of Jesus’s opponents and are almost 
seen in a negative light. 

Their arguments with Jesus revolve around issues 
of religious customs, like the observance of the Sabbath 
day, the keeping of a special diet that is biblically ap¬ 
proved (kosher), the physical contact with people out¬ 
side their sect, and obligatory religious donations (tith¬ 
ing). The overall picture that the reader makes out is 
that the Pharisees are not so concerned for the spiritual 
well-being of their devotees as for preserving their own 
prestige and authority. 

This picture is balanced with a more objective read¬ 
ing of the New Testament. The Gospels portray the fact 
that the Pharisees are zealous for correct interpretations 
of the scriptures and are willing to mix with the people 
in order to disseminate this information. The Pharisees 
therefore worked with the laypeople in a way that no 
other Jewish group, besides the followers of Jesus, cared 
to do. The Sadducees, for example, sequestered them¬ 
selves in the administration of the central temple, and the 
monastic community called Qumran often epitomized 
the reclusive Essenes. 

Jesus and the Pharisees share many common views 
about religious doctrines. This is well attested by Paul’s 
trial defense when he cleverly notes that he is accused of 
believing what the Pharisees believe. In other situations 
Paul tells his audience that he is a Pharisee and proud 
of it. Many of the early church followers come from the 
ranks of Pharisees. When it comes to the passion and 
death of Jesus, the Bible generally does not give the deci¬ 
sive role to the Pharisees. Instead, the temple authorities 
(the Sadducees) and the Romans are the main perpetra¬ 
tors of the execution of Jesus. 

On the other hand, a sanitized view of the Pharisees 
can be found in the writings of the rabbis. The rabbis, 
especially in later centuries, liked to trace their lineage 
to the Pharisees and, before them, to the biblical law¬ 
givers such as Moses and Ezra. The father of the rab¬ 
binic movement, Yohanan ben Zakkai, is portrayed 


as the next in line to the Pharisees. The rabbis liked to 
imagine that their ancestral Pharisees included the likes 
of the legendary sages Hillel, Shammai, and Akiba. The 
problem is that these rabbinic tales are compiled too 
long after the demise of the Pharisees and hence tell 
more about 150-650 c.e. than 150 b.c.e.-150 c.e. The 
rabbinic sources, though, do show some of the same 
issues brought out in the New Testament, namely, diet, 
Sabbath, fraternizing with outsiders, and tithing, so it 
is fair to say that it reflects some more ancient historic 
realities. 

Josephus, the Jewish historian of the first century 
c.e., tells the third perspective on the Pharisees. For 
Josephus the Pharisees are one of the three main Jew¬ 
ish philosophies, including the Sadducees and the Ess¬ 
enes. Although Josephus admits that the Pharisees have 
influenced him, he is ambivalent about the Pharisees, 
sometimes applauding them for their influence over 
the people and for their moderate position between the 
doctrines of the other philosophies, sometimes finding 
fault with them due to their political meddling. 

The Pharisees must be contrasted to their rivals, 
largely, the Sadducees and the Essenes, and likened 
to their later competitors, the Christians. They were 
in some ways a reform group who did not agree with 
the temple authorities, yet they did not abandon main¬ 
stream society in the form of a counterculture. Thus, 
they actually reached out to the Jewish towns and vil¬ 
lages and attempted to bring their interpretation of the 
biblical rules to everyday life. In effect, they decentral¬ 
ized and democratized Jewish religion. The home and 
the local synagogue became parallel centers of holiness, 
and this measure prepared the Jews for the destruction 
of the Temple in 70 c.e. 

The Pharisees also believed in some of the same 
doctrines that the followers of Jesus did, like the res¬ 
urrection of the dead, the Last Judgment, heaven and 
hell, and a spiritual world. These ideas were truly in¬ 
novative for the Palestinian world that otherwise would 
have been controlled by the status-quo Sadducees. The 
Pharisees rejected the Roman world order, optimistic 
that a new age was about to begin. 

See also Christianity, early; Jewish revolts; Judaism, 
EARLY (HETERODOXIES); MESSIANISM; MlSHNAH. 

Further reading: Meier, J. P. A Marginal Jew, Vol. 3, Com¬ 
panions and Competitors. New York: Doubleday, 2001; 
Saldarini, A. J. Pharisees, Scribes, and Sadducees. Wilming¬ 
ton, DE: M. Glazier, 1988. 
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Philip of Macedon 

(382-336 b.c.e.) king of Macedonia 

King Philip II, expansionist ruler of Macedonia from 
359 to 336 b.c.e., paved the way for his son Alexan¬ 
der the Great’s conquests. Philip was born in Pella 
in 382 b.c.e., the third son of King Amyntas III and 
his first wife, Queen Eurydice. After Amyntas died in 
370 b.c.e. Macedonia disintegrated because Philip’s 
brothers King Alexander II, assassinated in 367 b.c.e., 
and King Perdiccas III, who died in battle in 359 b.c.e., 
were unable to stop the overwhelming foreign attacks. 
The Thracians already possessed eastern Macedonia. 
Thebes, capital of Illyria, which bordered western 
Macedonia, occupied northwest Macedonia. 

From 368 to 365 b.c.e. Philip was a political hos¬ 
tage in Thebes and lived in the house of Pammenes. The 
learned Epaminondas taught him Greek lifestyle, cus¬ 
toms, military tactics, and diplomacy. Upon his return to 
Macedonia Philip helped reform the Macedonian army. 
Despite the reforms Macedonia suffered 4,000 casualties, 
Perdiccas among them, in a battle against Illyrian king 
Bardylas in 359 b.c.e. The energetic, diplomatic, yet ruth¬ 
less Philip ascended the throne at age 21, overthrowing 
his nephew Amyntas IV, the infant son of Perdiccas. 

Philip sought to advance in his political and mili¬ 
tary pursuits by reorganizing the Macedonian army, 
which was patterned after the Greek-style phalanx. His 
uniquely Macedonian phalanx gave each hoplite a lon¬ 
ger, 18-foot spear called a sarissa. The eight to 16 rows 
of the phalanx moved toward the enemy, easily killing 
them from a distance of 20 feet. Another of Philip’s in¬ 
novations was the creation of a professional army with 
financial support that enticed enlistment. The newly 
organized Macedonian army instilled pride and strong 
loyalty toward Philip. Philip freed the northwest from 
the Illyrians by decisively defeating them in 358 b.c.e. 

Philip used numerous marriages to cement political 
alliances. Among his wives were Illyrian princess Au- 
data, Phila, and Princess Olympias of Epirus, daughter 
of Neoptolemus, who gave him a son, Alexander, in 
356 b.c.e. Philip decided he wanted the strategically 
important city-state of Amphipolis returned to Mace¬ 
donia and captured it in 357 b.c.e., giving him ac¬ 
cess to the forests and ownership of the gold mine of 
Mount Pangeus. 

Philip captured the town of Crenides, which had been 
occupied by Thracians in 356 b.c.e., renaming it Phil- 
lipi and eliminating Thrace as a threat. The Greek cities 
of Potidaea and Paydna were captured in 356 b.c.e. He 
exiled non-Macedonians and sold them into slavery. 


An arrow cost Philip his right eye at the Battle for 
Methone in 354 b.c.e. where he defeated his enemy Ar- 
gaeus. Philip was in control of Thessaly by 352 b.c.e. 
Demosthenes delivered three speeches from 351 to 349 
b.c.e. denouncing Philip. He also conquered Olynthus 
in 348 b.c.e. and sold the Greeks into slavery. Within a 
few years he defeated 34 Greek city-states, including 
Stageira, the birthplace of Aristotle. 

In 346 b.c.e. the Thebans asked his support in 
their “Sacred War” with the Phocians. Philip de¬ 
stroyed the Phocian city at the Battle of Crocus Field. 
He made peace with Athens in 346 b.c.e. but six years 
later waged war by besieging Byzantium and Perin- 
thus. Greek resistance emerged against the “barbar¬ 
ian” Philip who had ruthlessly suppressed Illyrian, 
Thracian, Greek, and Epirote rebellions. By 339 b.c.e. 
he defeated the Scythians near the Danube River and 
took 20,000 Scythian women and children as slaves. 
During this battle Philip was injured in his upper leg 
causing him to become permanently lame. 

In order to conquer Greece Philip amassed a large 
Macedonian army and sent his 18-year-old son Alexan¬ 
der to command the left wing of the phalanx as a gen¬ 
eral. The Battle of Chaeronea was fought on August 2, 
338 b.c.e. The Greeks had 35,000 infantry and 2,000 
cavalry on the field, opposed by 30,000 Macedonian 
infantry, leaving Philip outnumbered. However, with 
outstanding military tactics Philip defeated the Greeks. 
He had Macedonian garrisons built at Chalcis, Thebes, 
and Corinth. In 337 b.c.e. Philip organized the Greek 
city-states into the League of Corinth, which he headed, 
becoming de facto king of Greece. 

Philip married a noblewoman, Cleopatra, niece of 
his general Attalus. This act caused a fissure with Al¬ 
exander, who fled with his mother to Epirus, her home 
country. Philip and Cleopatra had a son named Cara- 
nus. In 336 b.c.e. Philip began his invasion of Persia 
but stayed behind to attend the wedding celebration 
of his daughter Cleopatra to Alexander of Epirus, the 
brother of Olympias. The Macedonian nobleman Pau- 
sanius assassinated Philip during the wedding and was 
immediately executed. Cleopatra and Caranus were 
later murdered. It was the legacy of Alexander III to de¬ 
stroy Persia and create the largest kingdom of antiquity. 
Alexander would not have been as spectacularly suc¬ 
cessful had Philip not made Macedonia a superpower. 

Further reading: Borza, Eugen N. Before Alexander: Con¬ 
structing Early Macedonia. Claremont, CA: Regina Books, 
1999; Cawkwell, George. Philip of Macedon. London: Faber 
and Faber, 1978; Ellis, John R. Philip II and Macedonian Im- 
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perialism. London: Thames and Hudson, 1976; Hammond, 
Nicholas G. L. Philip of Macedon. London: Duckworth, 
1994; Nardo, Don. Philip II and Alexander the Great Unify 
Greece in World History. Berkeley Heights, NJ: Enslow Pub¬ 
lishers, 2000. 

Annette Richardson 

Philo 

(c. 20 b.c.e.-c. 50 c.e.) philosopher and scholar 

The first-century c.e. Jewish author and philosopher Phi¬ 
lo of Alexandria is an important figure for both Hel¬ 
lenistic Judaism and early Christianity. He was born 
around 20 b.c.e. in Alexandria into one of the wealthi¬ 
est and most distinguished Jewish families. Alexandria 
had a thriving Jewish community and was known for 
its intellectual vigor. In addition to his Jewish education, 
therefore, Philo received schooling in the Greek custom, 
including the philosophy of Plato, Middle Platonism, 
Neoplatonism, and Stoicism, as well as Greek litera¬ 
ture and rhetoric, all of which are evident in his work. 
For example, he refers to God with the Greek term lo¬ 
gos when discussing the divine creation of the world. 
The influence of Greek traditions on Judaism in Philo’s 
work becomes in part representative of what is generally 
known as Hellenistic Judaism in distinction from Pales¬ 
tinian Judaism and its rabbinic traditions. 

While Hellenism influenced Philo, he remained a pi¬ 
ous and loyal Jew who used his education to explain 
and defend Judaism and its beliefs. To this end he was 
very involved with the synagogues in Alexandria. His 
writings consist largely of philosophical, apologetic, 
and exegetical works. In addition to his intellectual 
pursuits, belonging to a prominent family ensured that 
Philo had public and political responsibilities as well. 
In a well-known incident around 39 c.e., Philo unsuc¬ 
cessfully led a Jewish delegation to the emperor Gaius 
Caligula in Rome, seeking rights for Jews, who were 
being severely mistreated by Alexandrians, who wished 
to deny Greek citizenship and its privileges to Jews. We 
also know that Philo traveled at least once on pilgrim¬ 
age to the Jewish Temple in Jerusalem. He died around 
the year 50 c.e. 

Much of Philo’s work is exegetical in nature, and 
many individual writings include or consist entirely of 
commentaries on the biblical books of Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, with a spe¬ 
cial focus on the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Joseph, and the laws of Moses. Working with the 


Greek translation of the Jewish scriptures known as the 
Septuagint, Philo sought to demonstrate that the Jewish 
teachings in these books, especially Mosaic law, were 
compatible with and indeed were ultimately the source 
of the wisdom, natural law, and virtues of classical 
Greek philosophy. Thus, one must study divine revela¬ 
tion in scripture to gain knowledge of true philosophy. 

Philo’s exegesis is characterized by the allegorical 
method, which begins with the literal or historical level 
of meaning and then moves to the allegorical or spiri¬ 
tual level of meaning. Greek authors had used allegory 
for centuries, mainly to discover philosophical mean¬ 
ings in the writings of Homer, and Philo realized that it 
would help to uncover the higher meanings of scripture. 
This allegorical or spiritual meaning aids in the quest 
for spiritual perfection and knowledge of God, or in 
Philo’s terms, the transcendence of the soul above the 
body. 

With the decline of Alexandrian Jewish writings and 
the rise of rabbinic Judaism, ironically, Christians rath¬ 
er than Jews tended to read Philo. Well-educated Chris¬ 
tians in Alexandria such as Clement and Origen also 
used allegory, and traces of Philo’s influence are evident 
in their exegesis of Genesis, for example. Subsequent 
Christians like Ambrose and Jerome either read Philo 
or those authors influenced by Philo. Early Christians 
are responsible for preserving many of Philo’s works, 
and some even refer to Philo by the honorary status of 
“Philo the Bishop” or “Philo Christianus.” 

See also Hellenization; Homeric epics; Judaism, 

EARLY (HETERODOXIES); PRE-SoCRATIC PHILOSOPHERS; 

Socrates; Torah. 

Further reading: Runia, David T. Philo in Early Christian 
Literature. Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 1993; Winston, Da¬ 
vid. Logos and Mystical Theology in Philo of Alexandria. 
Cincinnati, OH: Hebrew Union College, 1985. 

Jody Vaccaro Lewis 

Phoenician colonies 

Beginning with the Greek Dark Ages, Phoinikoi was the 
word used by Greeks to refer to the urban populations 
of the eastern Mediterranean seacoast. Phoenician cities 
from coastal Syria and Lebanon to the northern shore 
of Palestine, such as Ras al-Bassit (Poseidon), Tell Sukas 
(Sianu), Arwad (Arados), Tell Kazel (Sumur, Simyra), 
Tripolis, Byblos, Beirut, Sidon, Tyre, Ushu, Akhzib, 
Akko, Tell Keisan, Tell Abu Hawam, and Dor, clung to 
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the rocky islands, sheer cliffs, promontories, and open 
plains of the coastline. Inhabitants of these cities shared 
some degree of common ancestry and spoke a common 
language, also called Phoenician. The Phoenician-speak¬ 
ing populations were also united by numerous similarities 
of material culture, social organization, religious belief 
and practice, and economic enterprise. The Phoenicians 
are perhaps most famous for promulgating the 22-letter 
alphabet in which their documents were composed. The 
Phoenician alphabet is an ancestor of or inspiration for 
all succeeding alphabetic systems. 

The Phoenician dialect of Tyre and Sidon reached its 
most extensive use in the Neo-Assyrian period (c. 860- 
600 b.c.e.). North of Syria, the Cilician region of Anato¬ 
lia (modern Turkey) adopted the Tyrian-Sidonian Phoe¬ 
nician language and script for royal, administrative, and 
legal texts, generally with a parallel version in the local 
Luwian language, which was written in a hieroglyphic 
script. Westward expansion of Phoenician exploration 
and settlement would carry the language and script to 
Cyprus, Crete, the Aegean islands, Sardinia, Sicily, Mal¬ 
ta, the Balearics, and to the Atlantic coast of the Iberian 
Peninsula. Cadiz, ancient Gades, now in Spain, was the 
westernmost Phoenician city. 

An eighth-century b.c.e. inscription from Castillo 
de Dona Blanca (Puerto de Santa Maria, near Cadiz) 
identifies its writer as originating from Akko, suggest¬ 
ing that westward expansion radiated from Tyre, as tra¬ 
ditionally held. Tyre was also the mother city of colo¬ 
nies on the African continent: Utica the oldest, Lixus 
on the Atlantic coast of West Africa the most remote, 
and Carthage the largest and best known. Phoenician 
cultural influence extended south to the Sahara and 
sustained later Christian and Muslim Arab traditions 
that the indigenous population of North Africa was 
descended from Canaanites driven out of Palestine by 
Joshua. The territory of contemporary Syria, Lebanon, 
and Israel/Palestine from Ras al-Bassit in the north to 
Dor in the south was called “Canaan” in ancient times, 
and people in the western Phoenician diaspora referred 
to themselves as “Canaanites.” 

Phoenician material culture is readily detected by 
the distinctive traditions of pottery form and decora¬ 
tion, with bichrome decoration giving way to black- 
on-red and an enduring red-slipped style. Phoenician 
graphic and plastic arts developed Egyptian themes and 
later Anatolian and European and African styles, of¬ 
ten in exquisite miniature forms on seals and amulets. 
Early Phoenician settlements generally lack evidence 
of pork consumption, but later sites under European 
influence show a more varied diet. Both cremation 


burials and inhumation were practiced. Western loci 
exclusively for cremation burials of infants and chil¬ 
dren are widely interpreted as evidence of ritual infan¬ 
ticide. Phoenician religion was local, polytheistic, and 
family centered. Lineages of priests male and female 
conducted animal sacrifices and life cycle rituals; indi¬ 
vidual piety often combined Canaanite traditions with 
Egyptian magical practices. 

In the Levant, distinctives of Phoenician culture 
weakened under Hellenistic and later Roman influence. 
Christianity replaced earlier beliefs in many Phoeni¬ 
cian cities; in North Africa, the Punic (late Phoenician) 
language and some other cultural practices survived— 
largely among the Christian population—until the Arab 
conquests. 

See also Assyria; Hannibal; Hellenization; hiero¬ 
glyphics; Israel and Judah; Roman Empire. 

Further reading: Lipinski, E. Itineraria Phoenicia. Leuven, 
Belgium: Peeters, 2004. Markoe, G. E. Phoenicians. Berke¬ 
ley: University of California Press, 2000. 

Philip C. Schmitz 

pilgrimage 

From time immemorial religious people have believed 
that certain places are more sacred than other places. 
They have made it a practice to visit these places, believ¬ 
ing that they can obtain special advantages in so doing. 
The journey to such a destination is called a pilgrimage. 
Archaeological remains and epigraphic evidence abound 
for the ancient practice of pilgrimage. Usually the desti¬ 
nation of pilgrimage had been set apart a long time be¬ 
fore any particular religion had chosen it. What often 
distinguished the site were things like natural elevation, 
a grove of trees, a freshwater spring, or a sheltering cave, 
and then in the religious narrative about the place, some 
divine appearance or visitation marked the location. 

DELPHI AND THE GREEK GODS 

Such a case in point is Delphi, the place where the usu¬ 
ally aloof Greek god Apollo made himself known. At the 
foot of Greece’s Mount Parnassus, wooded enough to 
be cool and high enough to give a commanding view of 
the sea below, Delphi was thought by Greeks to be the 
center of the Earth. Pilgrims had been coming here for 
centuries to drink from its sacred spring and to worship 
the serpent daughter of Mother Earth, Python, who was 
believed to live in a nearby cave. 
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When the Indo-Europeans migrated to Greece and 
prevailed with their pantheon of gods, Delphi became 
the site where Apollo slew Python and established his 
summer home. They built a temple to him over the ruins 
of the earlier cult, and inside they erected a pockmarked 
stone that they said was the actual navel ( omphalos ) of 
the Earth. Beginning around the eighth century b.c.e. 
pilgrims began to flock to Delphi to seek advice from 
the priestess there who was known as the Delphic or¬ 
acle. Other pilgrimage places sprouted up throughout 
the ancient world. Oracles and healing shrines (such as 
the Asclepion) drew thousands of tourists, devotees, 
and needy people, making pilgrimage something of a 
factor in economic prosperity and international rela¬ 
tions. Pilgrimage sites could both keep the peace and 
bring prosperity and provoke religious wars and eco¬ 
nomic hard times. 

THE ARK OF THE COVENANT 

For the people of the Bible many of the same elements 
constituted the pilgrimage experience. Naturally en¬ 
dowed places and previous religious sites had draw¬ 
ing power, but more emphasized was a sense of divine 
visitation, or theophany. For example, the father of 
the 12 tribes of Israel, Jacob, had some kind of physi¬ 
cal struggle with Israel’s God on his way to Haran. 
This place (called Bethel, “house of God”) then be¬ 
came a sacred place where an altar was set up and pe¬ 
riodic worship conducted. The Ark of the Covenant 
later became a focal point of the religion of Israel, and 
wherever it was, the people would go to seek divine 
assistance. Eventually, Jerusalem outweighed all the 
other pilgrimage spots, for here is where the Ark was 
sheltered and where Israel’s God chose to dwell. As 
with Delphi, the pilgrimage site became the source for 
both unity and peace among the 12 tribes. 

The pilgrim of the Jewish Bible would go to Jerusa¬ 
lem for the three feasts: Passover, Pentecost (Shavu‘ot), 
and Tabernacles (Sukkot). Though not every male could 
fulfill this annual duty, the prominence of Jerusalem and 
the Temple united the people and centralized much of the 
common life. Even after the Temple was destroyed in 70 
C.E., Jews continued to keep pilgrimage for many years 
and even later observed pilgrimage customs in rabbinic 
Judaism. The Western (Wailing) Wall of Herod’s recon¬ 
structed Temple became the last vestige of the pilgrimage 
destination up until the present day. 

CHRISTIAN AND JESUS’S PILGRIMAGE 

The Christian people departed from their Jewish forebears 
in one respect: Pilgrimage was not a duty for them but an 


advantage for spiritual growth. Christians believed that 
some places were “holy” and worthy of pilgrimage, but 
they felt that Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth had already 
fulfilled the obligation of pilgrimage through his final 
journey to Jerusalem and its Temple, just before he died. 
Christians would imitate their savior by pilgrimage, but 
their motivation would be for reasons of personal piety. 
The church instead taught that there are two ways that a 
pilgrim grows devotionally: First, the pilgrim relives the 
life of Jesus through visiting the places where he lived. 
This sense is liturgical and is related to the Hebrew word 
connected with pilgrimage, hag (“keeping festival,” or 
literally, “going in a circle”). Second, the pilgrim meta¬ 
phorically demotes this temporal life and promotes the 
spiritual life when he or she cuts off ties to ordinary life 
(home and family). This sense is related to the other He¬ 
brew words connected with pilgrimage, gur and yasab 
(“sojourn” and “live as a stranger”). 

The first sense led to an influx of pilgrims to the Holy 
Land in the first few centuries of the Common Era. The 
names of those who journeyed include such luminaries 
as Melito of Sardis (160), Basil the Great of Caesarea 
(351), Egeria (361), the Desert Fathers and mothers 
(fourth century), and Jerome (386), to name a few. Such 
pilgrims wanted to walk in the steps of Jesus, and this 
motivation later made the Christian Church connect its 
Sunday liturgies to specific events in the life of Jesus and 
corresponding Bible readings. It induced the liturgies to 
involve marches and processions, which became impor¬ 
tant in later Byzantine and Latin worship. Finally, the 
following of Jesus’s steps persuaded Constantine the 
Great and his mother, Helena, to embark on a program 
of church and monument building that resulted in even a 
higher regard for the Holy Land. The second sense how¬ 
ever became the core of asceticism and monasticism. 
When the persecutions of the church ended with 
Constantine’s Edict of Toleration, Christians took up 
such spiritual exercises to remind them that all of life is a 
brief pilgrimage and that the final destination is heaven. 
As Bernard of Clairvaux famously put it: “Your cell is Je¬ 
rusalem.” Ironically, when the Holy Lands were closed, 
due to Islamic restrictions, the monks became a new at¬ 
traction for pilgrims who wanted to walk in their steps. 

MUSLIM, HINDU, AND BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGES 

Though Islamic pilgrimages fall outside the framework 
of this volume, it is necessary to point out two relevant 
facts. First, hajj is related to hag , and thus it is based 
on the same liturgical walking in the steps of religious 
heroes. All of the religious sites of hajj commemorate 
in ritualistic fashion key events in human salvation 
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history. Mecca is the site of divine, angelic, prophetic, 
and auspicious human activity since the beginning of cre¬ 
ation. Second, it is clear that the high regard for Mecca is 
based on pre-Islamic reverence for such places as Arafat, 
Muzdalifah, Mina, and the Kaaba. All of these sites are 
connected with celestial and mountain deities. 

Two other pilgrimage groups have ancient roots: the 
Hindus and the Buddhists. One cannot speak about Hin¬ 
duism without mention of their many holy sites in the 
land of India. The Sanskrit word for pilgrimage place is 
tirtba (water-crossing place, or ford). This word has im¬ 
portant historical overtones, for it explains why the an¬ 
cient Indus civilization sites such as Mohenjo-Daro 
and the Harappa are also religious pilgrimage sites. The 
ancient Vedic scriptures cite this river and seven other 
Punjab “mother rivers” in northwest India. 

The Hindu classics of the Bhagavad Gita, the Ma- 
habharata and Ramayana, also detail places of reli¬ 
gious veneration, including the Ganges River valley, that 
go back before the Common Era. The most popular site 
for Hindus unto this present day is Banaras, a northward 
bend in the Ganges River, where the largest concentra¬ 
tion of tirtbas are found. It is said that a devotee is cer¬ 
tain of moksba (liberation) if he or she dies at Banaras. 
Nonetheless, the Hindu mystics have tried to deempha- 
size pilgrimage by saying that “the true Ganges is with¬ 
in.” Though Buddhists stress that nirvana (liberation) is 
achieved internally and outside of time, there is a history 
of pilgrimage in the religion. As far back as Ashoka, the 
Buddhist Indian king (270-232 b.c.e.), Buddhists were 
erecting stupas (shrines) to attract converts. It was felt 
that ultimate deliverance came from within, but interest 
in the religion could come only from without. 

Buddhist shrines tried to entice worldly people to 
consider religion. Ashoka’s own chronicles confirm that 
he made several of his own pilgrimages and sponsored 
the building of stupas to increase his subjects’ interest. 
Undoubtedly he traveled to Bodh Gaya, the place where 
Gautama Buddha first achieved enlightenment (sixth 
century b.c.e.). This place is the most important pil¬ 
grimage site for Buddhists in India. Another important 
voice comes from the Chinese traveler Fa Xian (Fa- 
hsien), whose fifth-century b.c.e. journey to India testi¬ 
fies to the popularity of Buddhist pilgrimages. 

Eventually, as Buddhism fell out of favor in In¬ 
dia and Hinduism continued its dominance, pilgrim¬ 
age sites were found in other Southeast Asian lands. 
As Mahayana Buddhism blossomed in China, Mount 
Wutai attracted many pilgrims as the place where a fa¬ 
mous bodhisattva (angelic intermediary) figure, Man- 
jusri, had his home. Even here, however, Buddhists built 


upon the residual Daoist belief that Mount Wutai was 
already holy. 

See also Christianity, early; Greek mythology and 
pantheon; Hindu philosophy; Jewish revolts; Judaism, 
early (heterodoxies); Patriarchs, biblical; Theravada 
and Mahayana Buddhism. 

Further reading: Hitchcock, S. T., and J. L. Esposito. Nation¬ 
al Geographic Geography of Religion—Where God Lives, 
Where Pilgrims Walk. Washington, DC: National Geographic, 
2004; Ousterhout, Robert, ed. The Blessings of Pilgrim¬ 
age. Urbana and Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1990; 
Wilkinson, John. Jerusalem Pilgrims before the Crusades. 
Warminster, UK: Aris and Phillips, 2002. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Platonism 

Platonism is the philosophy or worldview of Plato, 
a Greek scholar who believed in a world beyond the 
everyday world, a world in which things were more real 
and vital than the world that one typically perceives with 
one’s senses. Plato, who lived 427-347 b.c.e., was a citi¬ 
zen of Athens. Socrates, who Plato called “the most 
just man of our times,” taught him. Socrates claimed 
that he was only wiser than others in that, “I know what 
I do not know.” Socrates did not write anything down; 
it is largely through the writings of Plato that modern 
readers learn about Socrates. Plato attempted to defend 
Socrates when he was tried and put to death, but the 
judges were quite biased against Socrates. Following 
the death of Socrates, Plato traveled the known world 
in search of further training, studying geometry from 
Euclid, mystical philosophy from the Italian schools 
founded by Pythagoras, mathematics from the Afri¬ 
can Theodorus, and philosophy in Egypt. Eventually, he 
opened the Academy, outside of Athens, where he taught 
philosophy. Plato taught Aristotle, who taught Alex¬ 
ander the Great. 

IDEAS (FORMS) AND PARTICULAR INSTANCES 

Central to Plato’s worldview is the reality of archetypal 
Ideas, often mistranslated as Forms. These Ideas are re¬ 
flected in our language: A flower is an idea, but that small 
sunflower that one steps on is a particular instance of a 
flower. The fact that we have a word for flower indicates 
that we have an abstract, archetypal concept—an Idea 
of a flower. Plato says that this idea is more real because 
unlike the sunflower, which fades and dies, the Idea of a 
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flower lives on. Plato does not say where Ideas are, but 
modern scholars clearly state that time and space do not 
apply to Ideas; as above, the Idea of a flower does not 
die. Though ideas are not seen in the normal way, Plato 
is convinced that they can be apprehended through the 
means of intelligence and reason. 

DOCTRINE OF RECOLLECTION 

In his Meno dialogue Plato has a Socrates character as¬ 
sert that we do not learn things so much as recollect 
them. The human spirit was trapped in a body and for¬ 
got everything but can remember it without outside help. 
Meno was skeptical of this, and in the dialogue, Socrates 
answers Meno’s skepticism by calling over an uneducat¬ 
ed boy. Socrates clearly demonstrates that the lad lacks 
all training in geometry. Socrates then sets before the 
slave a problem involving squares, triangles, and trying 
to double the size of a given square. Socrates provides 
no information, but keeps prodding the boy to look at 
the problem. The boy solves the problem easily and el¬ 
egantly enough that any reader can follow the steps to 
the solution. Scholars call this an example of a priori 
knowledge—knowledge that does not come from prior 
experience. Plato and his Socrates character assert that 
all humans have an innate knowledge of geometry from 
before birth, which can be recollected. Modern math¬ 
ematics is founded upon this doctrine, that mathematics 
is part in the world of archetypal Ideas and can be dis¬ 
covered or recalled through mathematical research. 

• A square is only an Idea of a square, due to imper¬ 
fections in the thickness of the lines, for example. 

• The Idea of a square is based on the Idea of a line, 
the Idea of a right angle, etc. 

• Since a human cannot see an infinitely thin line, it 
is assumed that such lines exist. Geometry assumes 
that the Ideas of squares, lines, and points exist. 

• Ordinary geometry cannot exist without these basic 
assumptions. 

• The assumptions cannot be verified. 

• If the assumptions are changed, then the entire sys¬ 
tem of geometry has to change with them. 

• These Ideas, called fundamental assumptions in ge¬ 
ometry, are the most pivotal aspect of this branch of 
mathematics. 

DIVIDED LINE 

plato’s divided line 


A B C D E 


This concept of a divided line also relates to the Greek 
notion of the Golden Mean, or Extreme and Mean Ra¬ 
tio. Imagine a line, with points ABCDE. 

Let the length of CE be X times longer than the length 
of AC. Plato declares that AC represents all entities one 
can comprehend with vision. For instance, a person can 
see a particular rose, so it is an object in AC. CE represents 
all things that are comprehensible through intelligence or 
reason. For example, the Idea of a rose is not something 
seen with the eyes, but rather something that is appre¬ 
hended with the heart or mind. CE is longer than AC, and 
in this diagram, the longer something is, the clearer it is 
and the easier to comprehend. X is the ratio of the length 
of CE to the length of AC. This would mean that things 
apprehended with reason are X times as understandable 
as those comprehended with mere vision. 

• Things represented in BC are the ordinary objects. 

• Things represented in AB are the images of these 
objects. For example, reflections and shadows are 
images of objects that cast reflections or shadows. 

Plato instructs to make sure that the length of AB is 
to the length of BC as AC is to CE, or BC/AB = X = CE/ 
AC. This is an example of the Golden Mean. Images of 
objects are harder to understand: It is easier to learn to 
type by looking at the keyboard to see where the keys 
are, rather than to look at the shadow of the keyboard. 
Similarly, it is easier to understand all objects by looking 
at them rather than their images, reflections, or shadows. 
Now break the line CE into two parts, analogously to 
the division made in the visible arena: 

• The lower part, CD, will represent things that are 
mere images of the things in DE. 

• Things in CD will be comprehended by understand¬ 
ing, whereas things in DE will be comprehended by 
reason. And again, the lengths of CD and DE are 
such that DE/CD = X. In Plato’s terminology, as CD 
is to DE, so is BC to AB. 

Things in CD will be Ideas, like the Idea of a point, 
the Idea of the line, or the Idea of a square. To get more 
information about an Ideal square, a geometer draws a 
picture. The picture is a physical object, seen with vision, 
so it is in the arena represented by AC, things which are 
apprehended by sight. Yet one can draw the square on a 
piece of paper, hold it up to a mirror, and have a reflection 
of the drawing. Therefore, the drawing is a thing in BC, 
and the reflected image of the drawing is a thing in AB. 
This example can explain how to move up the ladder to 
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higher forms of comprehension. The reflection is just an 
image of the paper, and to better understand the square, 
one can turn attention not to the reflection, but to the 
paper on which the square is drawn. And if one goes be¬ 
yond looking at the drawing of the square to considering 
the Idea of a square, it is considering a higher form of the 
concept by turning to the realm of the intelligence. 

The reflection is a mere image of the physical ob¬ 
ject on which the square is drawn, because everything 
in category AB is a mere image of something in category 
BC. However, this physical object is a mere image of the 
Idea of a square. This teaches that just as everything in 
AB is an image of something in BC, everything in BC is 
an image of something in CD. Because of how the line 
is constructed, everything in CD is an image of some¬ 
thing in DE, so things in each category are mere images 
of things in the category above. And just as it is easier to 
understand something by looking at the object itself than 
by looking at its image, it is always easier to understand 
the world by looking at a higher category. Plato claims it 
is still easier to comprehend the world by looking at the 
higher-level ideas in DE than the lower-level ideas in CD. 
The ideas in CD are mere images of the ideas in DE. The 
higher ideas in DE partake more directly of the Idea of 
goodness than do the Ideas in CD. The Ideas in CD are 
apprehended by reason. 

The Ideas of points, lines, and squares are assump¬ 
tions. Therefore, when reason allows humans to see be¬ 
yond these assumptions in CD to the clearer and more 
intelligible things above it in DE, they will achieve an un¬ 
derstanding that transcends assumptions. The process by 
which reason allows a vision of the clearest things in DE 
is the process that Socrates uses in teaching his students: 
the process of dialectic. Once this amazing state of see¬ 
ing the thing in DE has been achieved, one can then use 
this new understanding to move down the line, by first 
creating a better assumption in CD, and then viewing the 
consequences of this new assumption, achieving a new 
and better understanding of the world. 

THE ALLEGORY OF THE CAVE 

Imagine a group of people born to a cave, where they are 
chained to stone benches so that they cannot turn around: 
They are forever facing one large wall of the cave. Behind 
them is a great bonfire, and between the chained people 
and the fire, a handful of people hide behind a partition 
like puppeteers and hold up things to make shadows on 
the wall at which the others stare. The chained people 
spend their lives looking at the shadows on the wall and 
trying to describe them. Thus, the chained people only 
experience the lowest things mentioned in the divided line 


discussion—the shadows of objects. All that the chained 
people know about life comes from their observations 
of these shadows. The chained people judge one another 
by their skill at quickly recognizing shadows, and they 
dislike people who judge poorly or take a long time to 
recognize the shadows. Plato then describes a process 
of gradual philosophical awakening. Suppose a chained 
person breaks free, turns around, and sees both the fire 
and the people who make the shadows. Plato remarks 
that his eyes will initially be blinded by the firelight, and 
the things he sees will appear less real than the shadows 
he has spent his whole life watching. 

But, over time the freed individual’s eyes will adjust 
to the fire, and he will be able to see it and the puppets 
that are held up to make the shadows. Perhaps he will 
realize that what he has been looking at his whole life 
are not real things but shadows of puppets. Perhaps then 
the freed prisoner will ascend the long passage that leads 
from the underground cave to the surface. Imagine that 
he is compelled to do so quickly. When he arrives at the 
surface, the light will be too bright and will overwhelm 
the prisoner’s eyes. At first, the prisoner will see nothing, 
and then perhaps he will be able to see the shadows of 
objects that are in the sunlight. In this upper world the 
shadows are images of the real objects in the sunlight; 
hence they are like the things represented in CD, in the 
discussion of the Divided Line. Plato says that in time the 
freed prisoner may accustom his eyes to see actual ob¬ 
jects in the light of day and even to look at the Sun itself, 
and to see what the Sun is and how it moves across the 
sky to create the seasons. At this point the freed prisoner 
can begin to understand what life is and how it works, 
because he is contemplating the things represented in the 
category DE from the Divided Line discussion; he is con¬ 
templating things that can only be perceived by the true 
light of reason. At this point the freed prisoner becomes 
a philosopher. Plato notes that the freed prisoner will de¬ 
sire to remain in the sunlight contemplating the higher 
things by the light of reason, since the shadows in the 
cave will seem trivial to him. The newly created philos¬ 
opher, understanding things by the light of reason will 
have no desire to discuss shadows. 

Yet, Plato asserts that this is exactly what is re¬ 
quired for society to improve: The philosopher must re¬ 
turn to the cave. No one else understands things as they 
really are, since everyone else is talking about shadows 
of puppets, and only the philosopher who understands 
the nature of the world can lead the people. However, 
Plato notes that upon returning to the cave, the philos¬ 
opher will be unaccustomed to the darkness and will at 
first perform poorly in the shadow-naming contests and 
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be unable even to see the shadows. The prisoners will 
laugh at the philosopher and think that his journey to 
the sunlight has ruined his vision. If someone else were 
to try to free these prisoners by showing them the fire, 
they would try to kill that person rather than having 
their vision ruined like they believe the philosopher’s 
vision has been destroyed. Plato asserts that if the phi¬ 
losopher remains in the cave and becomes reacclimated 
to the darkness, the philosopher might be able to get 
others to the surface most quickly, and the philosopher 
might teach them to see in the shortest period of time. 
That art is the dialectic study of philosophy, which is 
how Socrates taught Plato and others. 

See also Greek oratory and rhetoric; Neoplatonism; 
paideia. 

Further reading: Hamilton, Edith, and Huntington Cairns, eds. 
Plato: Collected Dialogues. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1985; Liddell, H. G., and Robert Scott, eds. An In¬ 
termediate Greek English Lexicon. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1986; Peck, Harry Thurston. Harpers Dictionary of Classical 
Antiquities. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1898. 

Joseph R. Gerber 

polis 

The polis was a city-state in ancient Greece and was a 
significant feature of Greek civilization. Most of Greece 
was controlled by a polis, and they were organized with 
sufficient efficiency for the central city to administer large 
tracts of land. The surrounding areas were dominated 
by agricultural activities, and any surplus was taxed by 
the city, which in return provided military security and 
housed items of ceremonial and religious importance. In 
many parts of Greece, small city-states existed in close 
proximity of one another. The study of politics began 
with the management of the polis. 

Most Greek city-states passed through a succes¬ 
sion of government types, starting with a hereditary 
king (vasileus) and moving through tyrants and oli¬ 
garchs, eventually becoming democracies. Not all states 
passed through every form of government, and the state 
could even revert to what might be considered an earli¬ 
er form of governance. Sparta, for example, retained its 
kings and its rigid military government while contend¬ 
ing with democratic Athens during the Peloponnesian 
War. Those cities that tended to side with Athens or 
were influenced by it were more likely to have a demo¬ 
cratic basis to their government. However, during the 


Mycenaean period, early cities were abandoned some¬ 
time around 1100-1200 b.c.e., and the people resumed 
living a tribal, seminomadic lifestyle. 

Under kings and the tyrants such as Peisistratus, 
members of the polis could scarcely be called citizens 
since they had few recognizable rights. As tyrants gave 
way to oligarchs, competing political interests devel¬ 
oped a motivation to capture increasing amounts of 
forms of economic production and use them to reward 
their own followers. This may have transformed into 
a continued privilege that became customary in time. 
Citizens in functioning democracies had the greatest 
degree of freedom, although Greek democracy, even 
in Athens, bore little resemblance to modern concep¬ 
tions. Only a small group of elite males, for example, 
was permitted to vote. The size of the polis had to be 
kept comparatively small so that the democratic system 
could reach decisions with some efficiency. A large city 
would find democratic norms too unwieldy and would 
be more likely to resort to tyranny. During the Persian 
invasions of 490 and 480 b.c.e., Athens provided 10 
generals, each of which was to command for a single 
day in strict rotation. Yet, as soon as the threat became 
imminent, the generals voted to place one man in abso¬ 
lute control. Plato observed that a polis should have no 
more members than one man could recognize. 

A number of Greek commentators and philosophers 
wrote about the polis and its nature. Aristotle con¬ 
sidered the polis based on the household as the unit of 
analysis. The household consisted of an extended fam¬ 
ily, together with servants, slaves, and clients who would 
be capable of contributing a significant amount to the 
life of the polis, while the latter would provide oppor¬ 
tunities to the household that would not be available in 
other governmental models. This depended on maintain¬ 
ing a comparatively small size for the polis, to which the 
household could make a noticeable contribution because 
increased size would have the effect of reducing the value 
of the household and, hence, sense of identity. 

It was common for people to move to a different po¬ 
lis, although no doubt this was impossible or very diffi¬ 
cult for some classes of society or women. Consequently, 
city-states competing for scarce human resources would 
have felt pressure to offer their citizens favorable living 
conditions. Moving to a polis was no guarantee of being 
able to partake of its benefits. Citizenship was variously 
defined but customarily required descent from at least 
one parent who was a citizen. There were periodic excep¬ 
tions made to this rule, resulting most commonly from 
need inspired by warfare, famine, or other environmen¬ 
tal disaster. In most cases the armored, spear-wielding 
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infantry (hoplites) on which city-states relied for defense 
were composed of citizens who were obliged to support 
themselves and their equipment. Naturalization of in¬ 
coming people was a new development for the polis and 
increased identification of individuals with the state. 

See also Athenian predemocracy; Platonism. 

Further reading: Kitto, H. D. F. The Greeks. New York: Pen¬ 
guin, 1950; Mitchell, L., ed. The Development of the Polis in 
Ancient Greece. New York: Routledge, 1997; Nagle, Bren¬ 
dan D. The Household as the Foundation of Aristotle’s Polis. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006. 

John Walsh 

Pompeii and Herculaneum 

Pompeii and Herculaneum were two Roman towns de¬ 
stroyed by the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 79 C.E. 
A community had existed at Pompeii, near present-day 
Naples, in proximity of the Sarnus River and the Bay 
of Naples since the eighth century b.c.e. Initially the 
Etruscans, then the Samnites, and finally the Romans 
controlled the prosperous trading town that was colo¬ 
nized and known as Colonia Cornelia Veneria Pompeia- 
norum by 80 b.c.e. Mount Vesuvius, which had formed 
at least 17,000 years earlier, was one mile away. 

Pompeii endured numerous landslides due to exten¬ 
sive rains. A series of earthquakes, some minor, but one 
particularly strong one, wreaked havoc on Pompeii in 
62 c.e. and caused massive structural damage to the 
town and its buildings. The citizens began an extensive 
rebuilding process in Pompeii and used richer materials 
for their houses and their art. Despite some volcanic 
rumblings and the wells drying up, the Pompeiani had 
no inkling of the calamitous event to follow because 
Mount Vesuvius had been idle for centuries. Although 
a few people left the city on August 24, 79 c.e., the ma¬ 
jority of people went about their daily business. 

Around one o’clock in the afternoon Mount Vesuvi¬ 
us erupted and spewed 18-20 feet of ash and cinders that 
buried the town and asphyxiated and mummified most 
of the 20,000 people in Pompeii. The intense ash clouded 
the Sun for several days and created a tsunami in the 
Bay of Naples. The volcanic debris had a temperature 
of 1500 degrees Fahrenheit. As it flowed for two days 
toward Pompeii, its temperature fell to 660°F. The town, 
which had been a vacation resort for Rome’s nobility, 
was completely covered by ash, although not destroyed. 
Some survivors claimed their possessions, but there was 


no thought of restoration. Pompeii remained buried for 
the next 16 centuries. An excellent description of the 
event is found in The Letters of Pliny the Younger. 

Although some excavations were undertaken in the 
16th century, the first serious excavations at Pompeii 
took place under the patronage of King Charles VII of the 
Two Sicilies (r. 1735-59). His team withdrew numerous 
artifacts that were displayed in the National Museum in 
Naples. Then, from 1863 to 1875 more scientifically ac¬ 
ceptable excavations under Giuseppi Fiorelli (1823-96) 
took place. His meticulous note taking, recording, and 
preservation revealed a fascinating glimpse at a Roman 
town. He innovated and made plaster casts of the 2,000 
skeletons found in Pompeii indicating how and where 
they died. Some of the buildings still stand: the forum, 
the houses, villas, stores, bakery, baths, a huge hotel, the 
theaters, and amphitheater indicate a prosperous town. 
Numerous other excavation directors have worked on 
Pompeii, which was around 66 percent uncovered in 
2006. Pompeii is a UNESCO World Heritage Site and 
is visited by thousands of tourists every year. Although 
the Italian government has offered financial incentives to 
the nearly 1 million citizens in the area to relocate in case 
Mount Vesuvius erupts again, many modern-day Pom¬ 
peiani refuse to leave. 

Herculaneum, a small town between Pompeii and 
Naples, known as Ercolano since 1969, was decimat¬ 
ed by the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 79 c.e. The 
luxury town of approximately 5,000 inhabitants had 
suffered an earthquake in 63 c.e. After considerable 
rebuilding Herculaneum enjoyed a booming economy 
and was comprised of vacation villas, a number of res¬ 
taurants, a market, and a mill. On August 24, 79 c.e., 
the town was obliterated by 75 feet of disastrous poi¬ 
sonous air, gases, lava ashes, small stones, and pumice 
that spewed from Mount Vesuvius and suffocated the 
inhabitants. Herculaneum was rediscovered in 1738 af¬ 
ter a huge stash of impressive statues was found there. 
Excavations were carried on from 1738 to 1780, and 
tunnels were built to access the ruins. Major excavation 
occurred when some 1,500 workers uncovered Her¬ 
culaneum from 1805 to 1815. Some 300 bodies were 
found during one excavation. 

More excavations occurred during the 19th cen¬ 
tury and revealed magnificent paintings and 1,803 rolls 
of papyri from a library that contained the works of 
Demetrius, Epicuris, and other famous authors. After 
lengthy painstaking labor some 194 of the unrolled pa¬ 
pyri were publicized. Although some modern chemical 
solutions allowed for revealing the scrolls, some unfor¬ 
tunately could not be interpreted. During excavations in 
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the 1990s more than 200 skeletons were found on the 
beach. The exquisite buildings, mosaics, paintings, and 
art indicate that Herculaneum was materially and cultur¬ 
ally superior to Pompeii. 

See also Epicureanism. 

Further reading: D’arms, John. Romans on the Bay of Na¬ 
ples. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1970; Et- 
tienne, Robert. Pompeii: The Day the City Died. New York: 
H. N. Abrams, 1992; Harris, Robert. Pompeii. London: 
Arrow Books, 2003; Radice, B., trans. The Letters of the 
Younger Pliny. New York: Penguin, 1968; Walstein, Charles, 
and Leonard Schoobridge. Herculaneum, Past, Present and 
Future. London: Macmillan, 1908. 

Annette Richardson 

Pompey 

(106-48 b.c.e.) Roman general 

The Roman statesman and general Gnaeus Pompeius 
Magnus was given the title “the Great” by his troops in 
Africa in 81 b.c.e. and later by the Roman authorities. 
Initially an ally of Julius Caesar, Pompey opposed 
Caesar’s march on Rome in 49 b.c.e., resulting in the 
civil war that ultimately saw Pompey dead and Caesar 
in control of Rome and its empire. 

Pompey was born on September 29, 106 b.c.e., into 
an important Roman family. His father was a Roman 
general. Pompey’s family initially supported Marius 
against Sulla in a struggle for control of the Roman Re¬ 
public. After the death of his father he joined Sulla, tak¬ 
ing part in the defection against Marius. The dictator 
Sulla gave the young general command of an army that 
was sent out against supporters of Marius in Sicily and 
Africa. In two quick campaigns in 82-81 b.c.e., Pompey 
destroyed the Marians. When Marcus Lepidus became 
consul and tried to get rid of Sulla, Pompey crushed Lep- 
idus’s troops. He then went to Spain to fight supporters 
of Marius and scored a military triumph in his recon¬ 
quest of Spain. With control over Spain, Transalpine 
Gaul (modern-day southern France), and Cisalpine Gaul 
(northern Italy) he returned to a triumphal procession 
through Rome and was elected consul in 70 b.c.e. 

Pompey joined forces with Marcus Licinius Crassus, 
his main rival, and the two became joint consuls. Pom¬ 
pey then made an alliance with Julius Caesar, forming 
the First Triumvirate with Caesar and Crassus. It was a 
strong political partnership, with Pompey further cement¬ 
ing the union by marrying Caesar’s daughter Julia. Yet, 


Pompey and Caesar began to have political differences. 
When Crassus was killed in battle in 53 b.c.e., the tri¬ 
umvirate ended, leading to rioting and the burning of the 
senate house. The Senate called on Pompey to take over 
and restore law and order, and he became sole consul. 

Pompey reformed the legal system, particularly as the 
law concerned Caesar, including an attempt to have Cae¬ 
sar turn over control of his armies. The increasing rift be¬ 
tween the two led to Caesar and his troops marching on 
Rome. Pompey retreated south, leaving Caesar to chase 
after him. Caesar engaged Pompey in battle at Dyrrha- 
chium (Durres in modern-day Albania) where Pompey’s 
forces triumphed. However, at a battle in Pharsalus, 
in modern-day Greece, Pompey was decisively defeated. 
Pompey again fled and, finding no options to submis¬ 
sion to Caesar, sought refuge with Ptolemy XIII in Egypt, 
whose father Pompey had helped restore to the throne. 
Ptolemy thought that aiding the defeated Pompey would 
drag Egypt into war and believed it a better option to 
have Pompey murdered. As he approached the Egyptian 
shore by boat on September 28, 48 b.c.e., Pompey was 
killed by an officer who had formerly served under him, 
allied with Ptolemy. Pompey’s head and ring were pre¬ 
sented to Caesar soon afterward. Caesar was said to have 
been disgusted by this action and later deposed Ptolemy. 

Pompey’s sons and supporters continued fighting Cae¬ 
sar for several more years but only delayed Julius Caesar’s 
inevitable control of the incipient Roman Empire. 

See also Cato, Marcus Porcius (the Younger). 

Further Reading: Greenhalgh, Peter A. L. Pompey: The Ro¬ 
man Alexander. London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1980; 
-. Pompey: The Republican Prince. Columbia: Univer¬ 
sity of Missouri Press, 1981. 

Justin Corfield 

Pontius Pilate 

(first century c.E.) Roman governor 

Pontius Pilate was a Roman prefect who governed Judaea 
from 26 to 37 C.E. Pilate rose to prominence in history 
when in about 30 c.E. he condemned Jesus (Christ) of 
Nazareth to be crucified. Judaean prefects had com¬ 
mand over five to six auxiliary military cohorts (each 
consisting of 500 to 1,000 soldiers), which provided 
tactical support to the legion stationed in Syria. There 
were 25 legions (each consisting of 6,000 soldiers) in the 
Roman Empire. As a governor, however, Pilate also had 
administrative, judicial, and fiscal responsibilities, since 
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the main job of a Roman governor was to ensure the un¬ 
interrupted flow of tax revenues to the Roman treasury. 
The Roman governors of Judaea lived in Caesarea and 
traveled to Jerusalem only at the major religious feasts. 

The figure of Pilate is somewhat shrouded in mystery 
not only because so little is known about him but because 
the Gospels and Jewish sources are at odds with each 
other in their portrayals of him. The four New Testament 
Gospels give the impression that he was a weak figure 
whom the Jewish authorities manipulated into executing 
Jesus. According to Philo and Josephus, however, he 
was a cruel and arrogant man, who, rather than being 
manipulated by the Jews, did much to agitate them. For 
example, he set up either shields or standards in Jerusa¬ 
lem to honor the emperor Tiberius, which triggered a bit¬ 
ter protest among the Jews. He also took sacred funds 
from the Temple treasury to build an aqueduct. When a 
large crowd of Jews showed up in Jerusalem to protest his 
action, he put down the protest with brutal violence. Pi¬ 
late perpetrated these and other acts of provocation fully 
aware that they would offend Jewish sensitivities. So, the 
question is how to account for the two disparate pictures 
of Pilate in the Gospels and the Jewish sources. Three ba¬ 
sic theories have been advanced to solve this problem. 

According to the first theory, the reason Pilate sud¬ 
denly changed his behavior at the trial of Jesus was that 
his enormously powerful patron, Sejanus, commander 
of the Roman Praetorian Guard (a cohort providing 
armed protection to the emperor and his family), had 
been executed in 31 c.e., and Pilate felt the need to al¬ 
ter his conduct toward the Jewish authorities, whom 
his earlier actions had offended. However, the historical 
evidence behind this neat theory is ambiguous at best. 
For example, the coins struck by Pilate before 31 c.e. 
do not carry images that were particularly offensive to 
the Jews. If Pilate had indeed wanted to offend Jewish 
sensibilities in the years preceding the death of Sejanus, 
he would certainly have put more offensive images on 
the coins, such as those of Roman deities. 

According to the second theory, the Gospel writers 
falsified the historical facts to put the blame on the Jews 
in hopes of appeasing Rome. The problem with this the¬ 
ory is that the Jewish sources may be just as biased as the 
Gospels. According to the third theory, rather than being 
manipulated by the Jewish authorities, Pilate, ever a cun¬ 
ning and cruel bargainer, was exploiting the occasion to 
manipulate the crowds and the Jewish authorities into 
pledging their allegiance to the Caesar. It appears, how¬ 
ever, that the change in Pilate’s behavior must have been 
due at least in part also to the extraordinary presence 
and demeanor of Jesus, which, according to the Gospels, 


had power to disarm and overwhelm his opponents. Ac¬ 
cording to later Christian traditions, Pilate, having been 
impressed by Jesus, eventually converted to Christianity. 
See also Bible translations; Jewish revolts; Rome: 

GOVERNMENT. 

Further reading: Carter, Warren. Pontius Pilate: Portraits of a 
Roman Governor. Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1989; 
Bond, Helen K. Pontius Pilate in History and Interpretation. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1998. 

P. Richard Choi 

pre-Socratic philosophy 

The pre-Socratics were Greek philosophers who specu¬ 
lated about the nature of the world for more than 150 
years before Socrates flourished. Their philosophizing 
about nature sought answers to questions that were meta¬ 
physical and scientific, although these disciples were not 
then separated. The metaphysical questions asked by the 
pre-Socratics were inquiries into the ultimate nature of 
everything. Their questions included What is the begin¬ 
ning (arcbe) or source of all things? What is reality and 
what is only appearance? What is everything made of? 
Is it one “stuff” or many “stuffs?” This last question is 
now called the problem of “the one and the many.” Oth¬ 
er problems addressed by the pre-Socratics included the 
nature of change, of being, of becoming, and quantity. 

The great importance of the pre-Socratics lies in their 
speculative use of reason without reference to myths, au¬ 
thorities, religion, popular opinion, or other sources of 
knowledge. They used reason to supply answers about 
the metaphysical nature of the universe. In doing so they 
initiated a great philosophical conversation that applies 
human reason to the quest to understand everything. 
The pre-Socratics were a varied group of thinkers, but all 
were Greeks. They lived and worked in widely scattered 
locations. Most of their writings were lost in antiquity. 
Fragments, along with testimonia (what was reported 
by other writers as direct quotations or as summaries of 
their thought), have survived that give a general picture 
of their thought. The first school of the pre-Socratics was 
the Ionian school. These Ionian Greeks produced the 
Milesian school and two independent philosophers. 

MILESIAN SCHOOL 

The first Greek philosopher, according to Aristotle, 
was Thales (c. 624-545 b.c.e.). He was counted as one 
of the legendary Seven Sages and the founder of the 
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Milesian school. His polis (city-state), Miletus, was 
located on the southwestern coast of what is now Tur¬ 
key. Thales is noted for predicting an eclipse of the Sun 
in 585 b.c.e. More important, he explained why the 
eclipse would occur, saying that it would occur when 
the Moon passed between the Sun and the Earth. The 
Moon would consequently block the rays of the Sun 
and would cast its shadow on the Earth until it moved 
on in its orbit around the Earth. This explanation was a 
naturalistic explanation. It did not rely on the religious 
mythopoeic explanations of gods, demons, or other 
spiritual forces that abounded in the beliefs of that time. 
This explanation is counted as the beginning of Western 
philosophy. It served as a corrective to the poetic views 
of Homer, Hesiod, and other Greek poets. 

Thales, in a search for the ultimate unity of the cos¬ 
mos, pondered the question What is everything made 
of? His answer was water. This seemed to be a plau¬ 
sible answer because much of the surface of the Earth 
is covered with water; water comes in solid, liquid, and 
gaseous states, and water is the basis of life on Earth. 
However, the answer, while wrong, is valuable because 
it can be “falsified.” Answers to questions that can nei¬ 
ther be proven as true or false have little value. Those 
that can be falsified shut the door to further research in 
that area and direct inquiry to other areas. 

Thales’s immediate follower was Anaximander (c. 
610-545 b.c.e. ), the second member of the Milesian 
school. Anaximander speculated that the basic “stuff” 
of the cosmos was not water. Instead, he reasoned it 
was an odorless, colorless, weightless substance that 
he called “the boundless” (aperion). His thought was 
that aperion was the arche, or source of all things, 
and it was infinite in supply. His answer also initiated 
“philosophical criticism” because it was a reasoned 
analysis of the speculations of Thales. For Anaxi¬ 
mander all particular things such as earth, air, fire, and 
water had been spun out of the whirling mass of the 
boundless. These particulars were in constant warfare 
with each other. This viewpoint presented a primitive 
form of the idea of evolution. 

However, his view of “evolution” was cyclical. He 
argued that the continual change in the cosmos was part 
of a cycle of creation and destruction. By adding time 
to his speculative ideas he was able to express a cyclical 
view of history. In addition, by using reasoning about 
the unseen ultimate nature of the cosmos he introduced 
a primitive rationalist method. 

Anaximenes (c. 560-28 b.c.e.) was the third member 
of the Milesian school. He was a younger contemporary 
of Anaximander. He rejected the speculation of Anaxi¬ 


mander that aperion is the basic stuff of the universe. 
He reasoned that the answer is of limited use because 
there is too little that can be known about a stuff that 
is “unbounded.” Agreeing with Anaximander that the 
basic stuff should be eternal, unlimited, and at the same 
time a singular “stuff,” and using the criterion of clarity, 
Anaximenes declared that all thing are derived from air. 
When this assertion is compared to the gaseous state of 
the universe immediately after the “big bang,” when all 
matter everywhere was stripped to protons, his answer 
can be viewed as surprisingly modern. 

INDEPENDENT IONIAN PHILOSOPHERS 

The first of the independent Ionian philosophers was 
Heraclitus of Ephesus (fl. c. 500 b.c.e.). He is known 
as the philosopher of flux because he asserted that ev¬ 
erything is changing and that the only thing that does 
not change is change itself. He is famous for the saying 
“I can step into a river once, but I cannot step into the 
same river twice. ” This means that the basic characteris¬ 
tic of the cosmos is “becoming. ” Everything is constantly 
becoming something else. Heraclitus taught that the ba¬ 
sic “stuff” is fire. He went beyond physical fire to argue 
that the fire was a divine reason, or logos, that was con¬ 
stantly in motion. He used the metaphor of law courts 
to include a moral vision to his philosophy. The cosmos 
is constantly changing, but there is a pattern such that 
“justice” [dike) seeks to establish a balance. Constantly, 
if there is an “offense” it must be balanced. This vision of 
the world was to greatly influence adam smith’s vision 
of the “harmony” (barmonia or concordia) of the mar¬ 
ketplace that is controlled by an “invisible hand.” 

Xenophanes (c. 560-470 b.c.e.) of Colophon (lo¬ 
cated 40 miles north of Miletus) is included among the 
Ionians, but Aristotle placed him among the Eleatics. 
He lived for a time in Sicily and at Elea, where he may 
have founded Eleatic philosophy. Xenophanes’ contri¬ 
bution to philosophy was a radical critique of popular 
Greek religion, specifically the works of Homer {Iliad 
and Odyssey ) and Hesiod (Tbeogony). The Greeks 
were polytheists with the Olympian gods serving as 
the public state gods. For Xenophanes the Olympian 
gods lacked moral inspiration and were shameful. His 
critique began the philosophy of religion. Xenophanes 
was neither an atheist nor an agnostic but believed in 
one god that was greater than any other and who was 
utterly different. He also accepted the common ancient 
belief that order was the sign of intelligence that ulti¬ 
mately was divine. 

All of the Ionian pre-Socratic philosophers were 
materialistic monists. As metaphysical monists their 
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claim was that the basic “stuff” of the cosmos was a 
single material substance [monism). 

PYTHAGORAS 

Pythagoras (c. 570-495 b.c.e.) was a monist, but in 
contrast to the materialism of the Ionians, he was an 
idealist (or immaterialist). Pythagoras is classified as a 
member of the Italian school of pre-Socratic philoso¬ 
phers. According to legend, one day Pythagoras walked 
by the blacksmith’s shop and heard the tones of dif¬ 
ferent hammers beating on the anvil. He went home 
and worked with notes produced by different lengths 
of string. From his experiments he concluded that the 
basic stuff of the universe is numbers. It was in effect a 
discovery of quantity—every physical thing in the cos¬ 
mos has quantity associated with it. 

Pythagoras organized a school that was more of a 
mathematical cult, open to both men and women. The Py¬ 
thagorean school flourished, and eventually the Pythago¬ 
reans took control of several city-states. The greatest suc¬ 
cess of Pythagoras in mathematics was the Pythagorean 
formula (A 2 + B 2 = C 2 ). The formula says that the sum of 
the squares of the lengths of the sides of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the square of its hypotenuse. All went 
well until it was discovered that if sides A and B of a 
triangle were equal in length, then the resulting square 
root would be an “irrational” number. When news of hy¬ 
potenuses with irrational numbers leaked out of the in¬ 
ner circle of Pythagoreans, it meant that the Pythagorean 
belief that everything could be rationally comprehended 
by mathematics was flawed. The natives rose up in revolt 
and attacked the Pythagoreans. In the violent turmoil Py¬ 
thagoras fled for his life, but coming upon a bean field he 
stopped and would not cross it because he believed that 
beans were sinful. He was soon caught and killed, but the 
teachings of the Pythagorean school lived on. 

ELEATIC SCHOOL 

The city-state of Elea, south of Naples on the western 
Italian peninsula, was the home of the Eleatic school of 
pre-Socratics. The first of these was Parmenides, whose 
method was rationalistic. He challenged the claim of 
Heraclitus that everything was in flux. For Parmenides 
(515-c. 450 b.c.e.) the basic “stuff” of the cosmos is be¬ 
ing. Everything that exists “is.” It has the property of “is- 
ness” because it “exists.” This is in contrast to not being 
or “no-thingness” (nothingness). For Parmenides change 
was an illusion. If a thing exists then it “is,” and if it “is,” 
then it cannot both be and not be at the same time by 
somehow being and then changing to become something 
else. Parmenides’ argument is a radical affirmation of 


being. As a rationalist, Parmenides argued for “the Way 
of Truth” and rejected “the Way of Opinion.” 

The second of the Eleatics was Zeno of Elea (c. 470 
b.c.e.). He is famous for paradoxes he posed to demon¬ 
strate that change is an illusion. Some of his paradoxes 
are about the experience of motion. They seek to dem¬ 
onstrate that belief in motion entraps those who be¬ 
lieve in motion as a form of change into an impossible 
contradiction. His paradoxes included “The Stadium,” 
“The Runner, “The Race between Achilles and the Tor¬ 
toise” and “The Arrow.” The goal of each paradox was 
to lead opponents into a reductio ad absurdum in which 
motion was seen as a confused condition of life. 

The Pluralists are those pre-Socratic philosophers 
who claimed that the basic stuff of the cosmos were 
many. This school includes two independent thinkers, 
most notably Empedocles and Anaxagoras. Empedocles 
(c. 495-435 b.c.e.) flourished in Sicily. Ancient legend 
says that he ended his life by jumping into the crater 
of Mount Etna. For Empedocles the basic “stuff” of 
the universe is plural. Specifically everything is made 
of earth, air, fire, and water. Aristotle agreed with his 
views and spread them widely. “On Nature” and “Pu¬ 
rifications” are two poems by Empedocles and are the 
longest surviving works of the pre-Socratics. 

The thought of Parmenides influenced Empedocles in 
several ways. For both men reality was a complete ple¬ 
num. There is, in their view, a plenitude of being in the 
cosmos so that there are no gaps where there is “noth¬ 
ing. ” They also agreed that nothing comes into existence 
nor goes out of existence. Nor do things move in empty 
space. Empedocles is reported by the ancients as having 
found fossils in the high mountains of Sicily. He con¬ 
cluded that life began in the sea. His poem “On Nature” 
presents a proto-evolutionary view of the development 
of the world in which the four elements of the universe— 
earth, air, fire, and water—are combined and destroyed 
by the forces of love and strife. For Empedocles random 
combinations create the world cycle. However, he also 
believed that there was a god of the process. He held it 
to be a flashing sacred mind that influenced the cosmos 
with rapid thought of its divine mind. 

Anaxagoras (c. 500-428 b.c.e.) was from Clazom- 
enae in Asia Minor. He taught in Athens and for a short 
time taught Socrates. Questionable sources say that he 
was convicted of teaching impiety by declaring that the 
Sun was a red-hot rock. Unlike Socrates, who would be 
executed some year later on a similar charge of impiety, 
Anaxagoras was exiled from Athens because of the in¬ 
tervention of Pericles, his former student. Anaxagoras 
reworked the thought of Empedocles. He rejected the 
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idea that the four basic elements are earth, air, fire, and 
water, which combine and disintegrate due to the forces 
of love and strife. Instead, he asserted that there was an 
infinite variety of minute “seeds” that are the basis for all 
of the variety of things in the world. Moreover, many new 
combinations of the seeds create the myriad objects in the 
world because of the actions of an orderly divine mind, 
or nous in Greek. 

ATOMISTS 

The final school of Pluralists was the Atomists: Leucip¬ 
pus (c. fifth century b.c.e.) of Elea or Miletus, and Dem¬ 
ocritus (c. 460-370 b.c.e.) of Abdera. Little is known 
of Leucippus, who may have studied with Zeno. It is 
believed that Democritus studied with Leucippus, and 
scholars believe that their teachings were essentially the 
same. Democritus taught that if he took a rock or some 
material and crushed it until it was no longer cut-able, 
then he would have “a-tome.” The Greek word tome 
means “to cut,” and the prefix a- means “un-.” The re¬ 
sult of the cutting of a thing to its uncut-able state would 
be an atomos , or in the plural, atomoi. Modern atoms 
are taken from this ancient idea but are qualitatively dif¬ 
ferent. Democritus was a pluralist. Lor him there were 
in the cosmos a myriad of different atomoi. Some were 
small and smooth like small ball bearings, others were 
sticky like Velcro, while others were rough with hooks, 
or others very tiny and dissipated quickly like perfume. 

Lor Democritus even the gods were made of atoms 
moving in the vortex of the cosmos, which appeared to 
the ancients as the Milky Way. Two implications of this 
materialist pluralism were a denial of the eternity of the 
gods and the denial of punishment in an afterlife. Lor 
Democritus material things in the cosmos had been cre¬ 
ated by the myriad atomoi combining as they moved in 
the vortex. The “furniture” of the cosmos (which for 
the Greeks included everything that is) was the result of 
accidental “makings” caused by the bumping together 
and the separation of the myriad different atomoi, which 
produced and by separating destroyed the world. 

Lurthermore, the atomoi moved in empty space 
that was not “nothing” as Parmenides had taught, but 
a “no-thing” in empty space. In this way Democritus 
distinguished between a void in which there are no 
material bodies and nothingness, which is the total ab¬ 
sence of space and any body as well. The implications 
were that souls were atoms that quickly dissipated and 
that the gods would go in their turn as well. Hence, 
there would be no eternal survival of the soul and no 
judgment in a life to come. At the end of the era of the 
pre-Socratics no solution had been found that was a 


conclusive analysis of the nature of the cosmos. Their 
work would be utilized by both Plato and Aristotle in 
their struggles against the Sophists. 

See also Greek city-states; Greek mythology and 
pantheon; Greek oratory and rhetoric; Platonism; 
sophism. 
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prophets 

Both Jewish and Christian traditions regard the Bible 
as a divinely inspired book in and through which God 
reveals to human beings what they could not know of 
themselves. This revelation came chiefly through the 
prophets, privileged men and women to whom and 
through whom God spoke. Because of their access to 
this revelation they carried great authority and at times 
exercised as decisive an influence on the course of Isra¬ 
el’s history as did the kings and rulers. 

THE HISTORY OL PROPHECY IN ISRAEL 

The first person referred to as a prophet is Abraham, 
the Patriarch of Israel, and prophets appear throughout 
the history narrated by the writers of the Bible. How¬ 
ever, the prophets are not a uniform phenomenon; they 
differ greatly in their manner of prophesying, in their 
role among the people of Israel, and in the significance 
accorded them by the biblical writers. 

The origin of prophecy among the Israelites is obscure. 
Although both Abraham and Moses are referred to as 
prophets, because of their role as intermediaries between 
God and Israel, prophet is only one of the many titles giv¬ 
en them in the Bible, and they are not commonly called 
prophets. Generations later, a few figures are referred 
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to as prophets in the very early days of Israel’s settlement 
in Canaan (such as Deborah and an unnamed prophet 
in the book of Judges), but prophets as a distinct reli¬ 
gious phenomenon first appear clearly with Samuel, the 
great leader of Israel. Samuel was a judge in Israel, that 
is, a ruler or political leader of the people, but he became 
a judge because he received revelation from God, by 
which he was able to establish his leadership. Here we 
see clearly for the first time the most distinctive trait of the 
prophets—the capacity to receive revelation from God, to 
receive the word of the Lord and make it known. 

But Samuel was not the only prophet in Israel at 
that time. The biblical book of Samuel also refers to 
“bands of prophets” whose nature and role is very ob¬ 
scure. These prophets gathered in groups under a mas¬ 
ter and engaged in “ecstatic” religious worship. But 
in spite of great academic interest in the nature and 
identity of these bands of prophets, little is known of 
them. Immediately after the time of Samuel, Nathan 
and Gad appear as prophets, not as leaders or rulers 
themselves, as Abraham, Moses, Deborah, and Samuel 
had been, but rather are attached to the court of King 
David as advisers. They gave their counsel not only in 
religious matters but in military and political concerns 
as well. The advice they give is not always presented as 
the word of the Lord, but they were valued as advisers 
because what they said was not simply their advice but 
rather revelation of God’s will. 

In the period after David’s kingship the prophets 
become increasingly important in the life of Israel. They 
appear frequently in the histories known as Kings and 
Chronicles and are often involved in conflict with the 
rulers over religious matters or in the conflicts between 
rulers. Their authority derives from their privileged ac¬ 
cess to the word of the Lord, that is, the knowledge of 
what God is doing or is going to do, and the encounters 
between prophets and kings or between prophets were 
often tense and dramatic. The outstanding figures of 
this period are Elijah and Elisha, of whom many stories 
of miraculous activity are recorded and who were deep¬ 
ly involved in the political conflicts of their time. Like 
Samuel, Elijah and Elisha are closely associated with 
the obscure bands of prophets, sometimes referred to as 
“the sons of the prophets.” Both Elijah and Elisha were 
engaged in conflict with rulers of Israel (such as Ahab) 
over religious matters. 

These rulers sought to introduce in Israel various 
forms of Canaanite worship, and Elijah and Elisha 
used their prophetic authority to oppose replacement 
of the worship of Israel’s God with worship of other 
gods. In the history told by the writers of the Bible this 


clash with idolatry was the classic struggle of many of 
the later prophets. 

The words and deeds of all of these earlier prophets 
are accessible to us through writings that took shape long 
after the times of the prophets. Possibly these accounts 
are based on writings preserved and passed on by the 
bands of prophets, but if so we now have only the much 
later written accounts. But in the period just before the 
invasions of both the northern and southern kingdoms 
(Israel and Judah) by the Assyrians and the Babylo¬ 
nians, prophets appeared whose words were recorded 
more extensively and are passed on in the books referred 
to as “the later prophets,” or “the writing prophets,” that 
is, the books from Isaiah to Malachi, each bearing the 
name of an individual prophet. These books are some¬ 
times referred to as the “major prophets”—the books of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel—and the “minor 
prophets”—the books of Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. 

Although the dates and circumstances in which these 
prophets appeared are in many cases difficult to deter¬ 
mine precisely, their activities focus on the great crises 
that led to the overthrow of both the northern kingdom 
(Israel) and the southern kingdom (Judah). The work 
of the earliest of these writing prophets is usually dated 
about the middle of the eighth century b.c.e. (750 b.c.e.). 
Most of their prophecy is directed toward Israel, warning 
that failure to remain faithful to Israel’s God will result in 
personal and national catastrophe. But there are also col¬ 
lections of sayings directed to other nations, often prom¬ 
ising retribution for having opposed the nation of Israel. 

In the end the Assyrians conquered the northern 
kingdom (c. 721 b.c.e.), and later the Babylonians 
conquered the southern kingdom (the beginning of the 
sixth century b.c.e.). The prophets who witnessed these 
events interpreted them as punishment of Israel for 
idolatry and failure to keep the law that God had given. 
The dates of some of the prophetic books are disputed, 
but the books of Ezekiel, Daniel, Haggai, and Zecha¬ 
riah at least were written in the period after the Baby¬ 
lonian conquest. The tone and message of these books 
is dramatically different from that of the prophets who 
were active before the great crisis. 

These later prophets bring messages of hope and 
consolation for the survivors of the national disaster. 
After the time of the restoration of Jerusalem in the fifth 
century b.c.e. no great prophets appear, and it is com¬ 
mon to say that prophecy ceased in Israel. However, 
the existence or absence of prophecy during this later 
period is a matter of debate. 
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The preaching and teaching of the prophets covered 
a wide range of concerns and varied from prophet to 
prophet and through time. The activity and pronounce¬ 
ments of the earliest prophets often dealt with political 
concerns because for them the life of the nation of Israel 
was very much the concern of Israel’s God. They also 
were deeply involved with the monotheism of Israel as 
it was being shaped in its earliest stages. As time went 
on these themes remained important, but the proph¬ 
ets’ concerns broadened. The teaching of the prophets 
covered these major themes: true worship of God and 
avoidance of idolatry; obedience to the Torah, both 
personally and in the conduct of government; interpre¬ 
tation of historical events as God’s action; the expecta¬ 
tion of a future glorious kingdom for Israel; concern for 
the welfare of the poor and helpless; and God’s dealing 
with neighboring nations, especially as a consequence 
of how they treated Israel. 

TRUE AND FALSE PROPHESY 

The prophets claimed that they were speaking on behalf 
of God, and that bold claim led naturally to the question 
of how one determined whether the claim was true or 
false. Prophets also disagreed with one another and at 
times had sharp confrontations, each claiming that he 
had the word of the Lord and that his opponent was 
either deceived or a deceiver. Some simple tests for deter¬ 
mining the genuineness of prophecy are presented in the 
Jewish Bible; and the prophet Jeremiah, in his conflict 
with the prophet Hananiah, introduces an interesting 
criterion (Jer. 28:8-9), but these tests are difficult to ap¬ 
ply, and conflict between prophets was common. 

CHRISTIAN PROPHETS 

While it is clear that there were people considered 
prophets in the times of the early church (cf. Acts 21:9, 
10, 1 Cor. 12-14), the primary interest of the writers 
of the New Testament was in the Jewish Bible proph¬ 
ets and what they said as it applied to Jesus (Christ) 
of Nazareth. Very little of what the early Christians 
prophets said is recorded, and they did not play the 
dominant role their counterparts played in the Jewish 
Bible history. Very little is said of Christian prophets 
after the time of the New Testament, in fact, so little 
that until recently it was widely thought that Christian 
prophets disappeared after the first century c.e. How¬ 
ever, in 1873 a manuscript was discovered in Constan¬ 
tinople that turned out to be very significant for the 
study of Christian origins. This manuscript, the Di- 
dacbe as it is now called, appeared to demonstrate the 
activity of Christian prophets in the early decades of 


the second century and sparked a renewed interest in 
the phenomenon of Christian prophecy. Scholarly and 
popular interest in the topic has produced a flood of 
books and articles since the middle of the 20th century, 
but while much has been learned about the presence 
and activity of prophets in early Christianity, there 
is little consensus about the nature of early Christian 
prophecy. 

See also Babylon, later periods; Judaism, early 
(heterodoxies). 
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Bruce T. Yocum 

Psalms 

The book of Psalms is actually a collection of five 
books, each of which ends with a note of praise. It is 
found in the Jewish bible or Old Testament. Known as 
“the book of praises” in Jewish tradition, almost every 
composition in it is suffused with praise, culminates in 
praise, or anticipates offering praise to the national de¬ 
ity of Israel. A doxology closes book 1 (Psalms 1-41), 
book 2 (Psalms 42-72), book 3 (Psalms 73-89), and 
book 4 (Psalms 90-106). Several psalms of praise close 
book 5 (Psalms 107-150). In the Psalms the chief call¬ 
ing of God is to respond to the needs of his creatures. 
The chief calling of his creatures is to offer him praise 
and spread abroad his greatness. 

MULTIPLE ORIGINS 

Psalms manuscripts recovered from the caves of Qumran 
demonstrate that the book of Psalms as passed on to pos¬ 
terity by rabbinic Judaism is not identical in content and 
arrangement to psalms collections in existence before the 
standardization of the biblical text of the second half of 
the first century c.e. For example, llQPsa, dated c. 50 
C.E., contains compositions previously unknown, psalms 
appended to the standardized collection in Greek and Syr¬ 
iac but absent from the Masoretic Psalter, and many of 
the psalms in books 4 and 5 of the Masoretic Psalter (used 
by rabbinic Judaism) but not in the same order. The exis¬ 
tence of once separate collections is also evidenced by the 
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inclusion of the same psalm in more than one collection 
(for example Psalm 14 is the same as Psalm 53). Psalms 
42-83 evidence the complexity of the compositional his¬ 
tory of the Psalter, in which a generic term for God (Elo- 
him) takes the place of the name of the deity (Yahweh). 

As elsewhere in ancient Hebrew poetry, semantic, 
prosodic, syntactic, morphological, and sonic parallel¬ 
isms recur across verses, lines, and groups of lines in the 
psalms and give the psalms their characteristic stamp. 
A common rhetorical style and vocabulary and similar 
forms of expression mark the psalms. They share a com¬ 
mon understanding of the obligating relationship that 
binds deity to a nation and king and a common set of ex¬ 
pectations regarding the role of the king, the role of the 
temple, the conduct of war, and the logical precedence 
of acts of justice relative to acts of piety. Many of these 
understandings and expectations are reflected in hymns 
and prayers of other ancient Near Eastern literatures. In 
a few cases it can be shown that a psalm closely follows a 
non-Israelite model that originally involved a deity other 
than Yahweh. Examples are Psalms 20, 29, and 104. 

PSALMS FOR DAVID AND SOLOMON 

Comments were added to the headings of some psalms 
so as to situate them in the life of David as known from 
other sources. Psalm 18 is a unique example because 
it is found with minor variations in 2 Samuel 22 as an 
inset in the narrative of David’s life. Psalms unlikely to 
have been intended for use by a Davidide were labeled 
as “for” David or “for” Solomon because they were 
designed to be recited to the king by another (20, 21, 
72), because they seem apt in the king’s mouth (124, 
127, 131, and 133), or because they make reference to 
him (122). Psalms 73-89, book 3 of the Psalter, present 
themselves as another collection of psalms meant for 
the Davidide king and the Temple singers. Psalms 74 
and 79 are the first psalms in the Psalter that clearly 
date to a time after the destruction of the First Temple, 
the time of the exile of the sixth century b.c.e. 

Psalms 90-150, books 4 and 5 of the Psalter, include 
a few psalms for the Davidide king from First Temple 
times (101, 108-110, 138-145), but themes, language, 
and theology suggest a date in early Second Temple times 
(late sixth-fifth century b.c.e.) for the majority of the 
psalms in them. A date for the hymns to Yahweh’s king- 
ship (93, 95-99) is suggested by a superscript to 96 in 
the ancient Greek translation: “when the house [Tem¬ 
ple] was being rebuilt after captivity. ” They are prefaced 
by prayer and prophecy attributed to Moses (90, 91) 
and an introductory hymn of praise (92). Psalms 102, 
105-107, and 137 are clearly postexilic. Psalms 111— 


117 and 145-150 are collections of psalms that begin 
and end with Hallelujah , meaning “Praise Yah(weh)!” 
Psalms 120-134 is a collection of “songs of ascent” of 
diverse origins intended to be sung by pilgrims as they 
approached the Temple in festival seasons. 

As alluded to above, the “I” of many of the psalms 
is plausibly understood to be that of the Davidide king. 
The relationship of national deity to king is very close 
and is fraught with privileges and obligations. See 
Psalms 2, 18, 20, 21, 45, 60, 72, 89, 101, 108, 110, 
132, and 144. Yahweh is bound by oath to the king 
who rules in Jerusalem, and Mount Zion in Jerusalem 
is Yahweh’s earthly seat. Zion as the seat of Yahweh’s 
earthly presence is celebrated in several psalms (46, 48, 
76, 84, 87, and 122). The end of the Davidic dynasty, 
the destruction of Jerusalem and Temple, and the conse¬ 
quent experience of exile and national humiliation are 
the theme of other psalms (74, 79, 89, 102, 105-107, 
137, 147, and 149). Precisely from the point of view of 
many psalms it might appear that history had dealt a 
mortal blow to Israel’s faith. 

EXILE AND COMMUNAL PRAYER 

But the theological resources of Israelite faith over¬ 
came these devastating events. The tradition of com¬ 
munal prayer in times of national humiliation was not 
dependent on the “I” of the king. See Psalms 44, 74, 
79, 80, 83, 85, 89, 94, 106, 123, 126, and 137, where 
the “I” behind the “we” is either a Temple singer or 
a common worshipper who identifies with the whole 
community (cf. Lamentations 1-5). A single hymn 
celebrating the kingship of Yahweh is preserved from 
the First Temple period (47). In the psalm collection 
whose contents derive largely from the Second Temple 
period (90-150), hymns celebrating Yahweh as king 
and judge of all the earth, God of gods, and shepherd 
and redeemer of Israel are copious and occupy key 
positions (Psalms 93-100, 135, 136, and 146-150). 
An earthly king has no role in these psalms. Yahweh 
remains great in Zion, but now the roles of Moses, 
Aaron, and Samuel are celebrated (Psalm 99). 

Hope of a restoration of the Davidic dynasty is not 
dead (note Psalm 132 among the songs of ascent), but 
a theology and piety develop in which a Davidic hope 
is not central. See Psalms 146 and 147, which build on 
145 and a long tradition of understanding the locus of 
the divine presence on Earth as a place of refuge for the 
poor and needy. That understanding is now disjoined 
from the concept of the king as God’s viceroy (contrast 
Psalm 72). The community as a whole is now implied 
to be God’s viceroy on Earth. 
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The impact on culture of the thought and poetry of 
the psalms is almost immeasurable and extends well be¬ 
yond the realm of religion narrowly defined to include 
literature, music, drama, law, civil religion, and statecraft 
wherever Judaism and Christianity are or have been po¬ 
tent cultural factors. The role of the psalms in Jewish and 
Christian liturgy and in the personal piety of believers is 
pervasive. The recitation of Psalms 113-118 and 145- 
150 in Jewish liturgical practice is very ancient. Many 
other psalms were added from the beginning of the Is¬ 
lamic period on for daily or Sabbath use. In the daily 
and Sunday readings of Catholic and more ecumenical 
practice, some 130 of the 150 psalms appear once or 
more every three years, following traditions hallowed by 
use in the monastic movements of the Middle Ages and 
before. The impact on culture of the thought and poetry 
of the psalms is almost immeasurable and extends well 
beyond the realm of religion narrowly defined to include 
literature, music, drama, law, civil religion, and statecraft 
wherever Judaism and Christianity are or have been po¬ 
tent cultural factors. 

See also Bible translations; Christianity, early; 
Israel and Judah; Judaism, early (heterodoxies); Syriac 

CULTURE AND CHURCH. 

Further reading: Abegg, Martin, et al. The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Bible. San Francisco, CA: HarperCollins, 1999; Berlin, 
Adele, and Mark Zvi Brettler, eds. “Psalms: Introduction and 
Annotations.” In The Jewish Study Bible. New York: Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 2004; Gillingham, Susan E. The Poems 
and Psalms of the Hebrew Bible. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1994; McCann, J. Clinton, Jr. “Psalms.” In The New 
Interpreter’s Bible. Edited by Leander E. Keck, et al. Nash¬ 
ville, TN: Abingdon, 1996; Sarna, Nahum M. Songs of the 
Heart: An Introduction to the Book of Psalms. New York: 
Schocken, 1993. 

John Hobbins 

Pseudepigrapha and the Apocrypha 

The Pseudepigrapha refer to Jewish writings that are not 
included in the Jewish scriptures. These writings are of¬ 
ten promulgated under the assumed pen names of famous 
biblical heroes. They were composed before or at the time 
of the New Testament, so they help to explain the back¬ 
ground to the New Testament. Biblical books that did 
not come into the Jewish scriptures but are in the Greek 
(Septuagint) Bible are called the Apocrypha—and also 
called by Catholic and Orthodox Christians “Deuteroca- 


nonical.” The New Testament Apocrypha refer to the 
books written by Christians (often under pen names) 
that are not accepted into the Bible, though they are 
written after the New Testament and help to explain 
the development of church teachings. In short there are 
three types of literature considered here, and they have 
varying degrees of authority and relationship with the 
Bible. 

The Pseudepigrapha can be divided into two cat¬ 
egories according to the parts of the ancient world from 
which they emerged. The first is of Palestinian origin, 
and the second is of Hellenistic Jewish origin. Within 
both categories are several types of literature, such as 
poetry, testament, and apocalypse. Among the Pales¬ 
tinian writings are the Odes of Solomon, perhaps of 
the late first century c.E., a collection of psalms and 
prayers, supposedly penned by King Solomon, that 
speak about the messianic kingdom of God. A testa¬ 
ment is a type of literature that is based on a deathbed 
statement by a biblical hero. A couple of examples of 
this type are the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
consisting of Jacob’s last words to his sons; and the Tes¬ 
tament of Job that Job supposedly delivered to his sec¬ 
ond wife and his two daughters before he died. The Tes¬ 
taments of the Twelve Patriarchs probably goes back to 
the second century b.c.e., with later interpolations that 
appeared perhaps 200 years later. The Testament of Job 
may go back to a strict Jewish sect of 100 b.c.e. 

By far the most important composition is the book 
of Enoch, an apocalyptic work found in the Qumran 
caves as well as in other ancient caches. There are five 
sections of Enoch: the first consists of future judgment, 
even of the angels; the second is called the “Simili¬ 
tudes,” and it deals with future judgment and the mes¬ 
sianic hope; the third is an astronomical book for the 
calendar; the fourth deals with past history, including 
the primordial deluge; the fifth, called the “Apocalypse 
of Weeks,” is a collection of apocalyptic and miscel¬ 
laneous material. Enoch may have had some degree of 
authority among sects of Jews before the birth of Jesus 
and thus was read like a book of the Bible. Two impor¬ 
tant apocalypses are worth mentioning: the Apocalypse 
of Ezra (or 4 Ezra) and the Apocalypse of Baruch (or 
2 Baruch). Both of these works have to do with the 
malaise of the Jews after the debacle of Jerusalem in 70 
c.E. and probably were written before 100 c.E. They 
offer consolation to Jews who feel that history has no 
purpose and tell of the coming age of fulfillment. 

Among the many Hellenistic Jewish works, space al¬ 
lows only a discussion of the Sibylline Oracles. These imi¬ 
tate the Greek oracles that operated in the Mediterranean 
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Greco-Roman world, such as the Delphic oracle. Writ¬ 
ten around 140 c.e. they lay out a structure of history, the 
coming of a Jewish messiah, and the judgment of the na¬ 
tions. The Pseudepigrapha are written after the voices of 
prophecy had ended and before the New Testament and 
hence are often referred to as intertestamental literature. 
They are filled with apocalyptic revelations that are sup¬ 
posed to fortify Jewish resolve to endure the hardships of 
the Greco-Roman world. Often they speak of a transcen¬ 
dent messiah-like figure and a future age of fulfillment for 
the Jewish people, and these ideas are somewhat different 
from those of biblical prophecy. Yet, even though they are 
not books of the Bible, the New Testament often adopted 
their language and concepts. 

Apocrypha means “hidden things” and refers to 
materials that show an otherwise unknown side of the 
Bible. The Apocrypha, or deuterocanonical writings, 
are biblical for many Christians. They are books and 
parts of biblical books that are in the Bible that Greek¬ 
speaking Jews used, yet they are not in the Bible that 
Jews eventually accepted as the official text. There are 
12 or more books or parts of books that were not in 
the official text. Protestant Christians follow the offi¬ 
cial text, but many of the Apocrypha have been found 
among the ancient manuscripts of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
bolstering the argument that even the Jews of Pales¬ 
tine must have known and used the Apocrypha. These 
books include 1 and 2 Esdras, Tobit, Judith, Additions 
to Daniel, Additions to Esther, Baruch, Sirach, and 
Wisdom, and the books of the Maccabees. 

The New Testament Apocrypha include Christian- 
inspired works that are modeled on New Testament 
books. The most important of these materials are “gos¬ 
pels,” because they give a perspective on the four Gos¬ 
pels of the Bible. Some are fragmentary gospels gleaned 
from the writings of the fathers of the church (such as the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, Gospel of the Nazoreans, and 
Gospel of the Ebionites); others are recently discovered 
from such places as Nag Hammadi and Oxyrhynchus in 
Egypt. Many of these latter gospels show an unfamiliar, 
perhaps Gnostic, Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth, and the 
date of their writing often cannot be determined. They 
show the life of Jesus in formats emphasizing such things 
as his childhood, his sayings, and his afterlife dialogues. 

Other apocryphal gospels are discounted because 
they do not exist in ancient manuscripts, but they may 
have some claim for early roots. These include the Pro- 
tevangelium of James, the Gospel of Thomas, the Apoc- 
ryphon of James, and the Gospel of Peter. Nongospel 
apocryphal writings are less helpful for New Testament 
studies, including the pseudo-Pauline letters, the “acts” 


of various apostles, and various apocalypses. Many of 
these types of writings show definite late and Gnostic 
tendencies. Whether these apocryphal materials re¬ 
flect the “true beliefs” of the early church or affected 
the New Testament is unknown. Some of the stron¬ 
gest voices asserting the authenticity of these writings 
minimize the later Gnostic influences in the very areas 
where such texts have been found. The New Testament 
Apocrypha of these areas might be Gnostic editions or 
perhaps complete Gnostic fabrications. 

See also apocalypticism, Jewish and Christian; 
Christian Dualism (Gnosticism); Christianity, early; 
Jewish revolts; Judaism, early; messianism; prophets. 

Further reading: Charlesworth, J. H. The Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha. New York: Doubleday, 1983; Hennecke, 
E., and W. Schneemelcher. New Testament Apocrypha. West¬ 
minster, UK: John Knox Press, 1991. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Ptolemies 

One of Alexander the Great’s conquests in the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean was Egypt. On Alexander’s death his 
empire broke up for lack of a suitable designated succes¬ 
sor. Ptolemy (367-283 b.c.e.), a trusted general under 
Alexander, had counseled that the empire be divided into 
a series of satrapies, each under the control of a leading 
general. The alternative, he believed, would be anarchy 
or warfare between the Macedonians. Ptolemy took con¬ 
trol of Egypt, establishing a dynasty of Ptolemies that 
lasted for nearly 300 years until the death of Cleopatra 
VII, who died in 30 b.c.e., after which Egypt was incor¬ 
porated as a province of the Roman Empire. 

Ptolemy I took the name of Soter and set about estab¬ 
lishing a formidable, independent Hellenistic state. He 
improved methods of administration and captured terri¬ 
tories, adding to Arabia and Libya, which were already 
within the satrapy of Egypt. These territories included 
Cyprus and parts of Cyrenaica and Syria. Ptolemy was 
drawn into warfare with Perdiccas in Asia Minor as one 
of the Diadochi to Alexander. During the subsequent 
reallocation of satrapies, Antipater of Macedon was 
named as regent of Alexander’s empire, and Ptolemy 
strengthened his possessions by marrying Eurydice, the 
daughter of Antipater. Further wars among the succes¬ 
sors brought mixed fortunes, but Ptolemy was never seri¬ 
ously threatened with losing his core Egyptian territories. 
By presenting himself as an Egyptian ruler in appearance 
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and style of rule, Ptolemy gained support from the Egyp¬ 
tian people that lasted, by and large, throughout the 
length of the dynasty. Even so, Ptolemaic Egypt retained 
a distinctive Macedonian Greek nature. 

A total of 15 Ptolemies were named, although only 
14 reigned since Ptolemy VII was not able to take the 
throne. Seven of these Ptolemies were in fact named 
Cleopatra, and these 11 women reigned as regents while 
their sons or brothers were too young to rule. The promi¬ 
nence of female rulers was unprecedented in Western an¬ 
tiquity and would be surprising even in the 21st century. 
The second Ptolemy, Ptolemy II Philadelphus (r. 285-246 
b.c.e.) introduced the practice of sibling marriage when 
he took his sister as his wife; she became Arsinoe II. This 
shocked the Greeks but was considered appropriate for 
an Egyptian monarch. She was widely regarded as the 
power behind the throne, and while her influence was 
almost certainly less than that, her example does show 
the importance of women in the administration of the 
Ptolemaic state. Her likeness appeared on official coin¬ 
age, and she benefited from monarch worship cults. 

The Ptolemies improved administration by the in¬ 
troduction of advanced taxation regimes, together with 
measures to prevent extortion by corrupt tax collectors. 
A great deal of industry came under state control, and the 
fertile Nile delta lands and overseas possessions were used 
to provide security and a measure of shared prosperity 
for the Egyptian people. A census was conducted under 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus that itemized all sources of water 
and other resources and was used to plan for agricultural 
innovations and improvements. Irrigation was greatly in¬ 
creased and the newly fertile lands were used for the settle¬ 
ment of migrant Greeks. They in turn contributed to the 
growth of Alexandria, which grew into a formidable 
example of Greco-Egyptian intellectual endeavor. It held 
a monopoly on papyrus throughout much of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and controlled trade in goods from the east. 

Throughout the third century b.c.e., external dangers 
to the Ptolemiac empire came from successor states to 
the east, together with occasional resurgent Greek city- 
states. These wars were generally fought outside Egypt 
on overseas possessions; however, internal revolts devel¬ 
oped following the Battle of Raphia (217 b.c.e.), fought 
in Palestine and resulting in a victory for the Ptolemaic 
side against the Seleucids. Ptolemy’s army contained large 
contingents of native Egyptians, and it appears that their 
success emboldened them into believing that a native 
could once again lead Egypt. Uprisings in the upper Nile 
region continued for years but did not seriously threaten 
the Ptolemaic state. A greater threat was arising in the 
western Mediterranean as the Roman Republic became 


increasingly influential. Romans had long coveted the 
riches of Egypt, particularly the wheat that would even¬ 
tually feed Roman citizens and sustain the empire. 

The Ptolemaic empire gradually declined to Egypt 
and Cyprus. It was not until Julius Caesar pursued 
Pompey to Egypt after the latter’s defeat in the civil war 
that a concerted effort was made to bring Egypt under 
Roman military control. Ptolemy Cleopatra VII became 
the lover of Julius Caesar in an attempt to retain Egyp¬ 
tian independence. After Caesar’s assassination Cleopa¬ 
tra contracted a relationship with Mark Antony, chief 
loyalist of Caesar, and when Octavian and his allies at 
the Battle of Actium in 31 b.c.e. defeated him, she com¬ 
mitted suicide, and Rome took control. Although both 
the preceding pharaohs and the succeeding Romans are 
better known in popular culture, the Ptolemies were no 
less influential in shaping the ancient world. 

See also Middle Kingdom, Egypt; New Kingdom, 
Egypt; Old Kingdom, Egypt. 

Further reading: Bagnall, Roger S. The Administration of the 
Ptolemaic Possessions Outside Egypt. Leiden, Netherlands: 
Brill, 1976; Bowman, Alan K. Egypt after the Pharaohs: 332 
BC-AD 642 from Alexander to the Arab Conquest. Berke¬ 
ley: University of California Press, 1996; Chauveau, Michel. 
Egypt in the Age of Cleopatra: History and Society under 
the Ptolemies. Trans, by David Lorton. Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 2000; Stanwick, Paul Edmund. Portraits of 
the Ptolemies: Greek Kings as Egyptian Pharoahs. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 2002. 

John Walsh 

Punic Wars 

See Hannibal; Roman Empire. 

pyramids of Giza 

The pyramids on the Giza Plateau of Egypt were erected 
as royal tombs in the 26th century b.c.e. The Great Pyra¬ 
mid, largest of three major structures, housed the remains 
of the pharaoh Khufu (Cheops), while the other two were 
built for Khufu’s son Khafra and grandson Menkaure. 
One of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World—and 
the only one still standing—the Great Pyramid was the 
tallest human-made building on earth until 1885, when 
the Washington Monument was completed. The pyramid 
stands 481 feet high. Experts estimate that its original 2.3 
million blocks of limestone and granite, quarried from 
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a site southeast of the pyramid, weighed an average of 
2.5 tons each. These blocks were moved over a series of 
ramps up to 164 feet wide to the construction site. 

All of the pyramids at Giza were built during the 
Fourth Dynasty of the Old Kingdom. Several factors 
combined to make the switch of labor from agricul¬ 
ture to building feasible. Egypt faced no strong foreign 
threats; its only military efforts were raids on weaker 
states. Better administration and collection of taxes and 
a favorable trading position allowed Khufu to trade 
royal land for labor from the nobility. The first king of 
that dynasty, Sneferu, built the Bent Pyramid and Red 
Pyramid, south of Seqqara at Dahshur. Khufu, his son, 
reigned from 2589 to 2566 b.c.e. Khufu’s vizier (and 
cousin), Hemiunu, who was also the son of Sneferu’s vi¬ 
zier, oversaw the building of the pyramid complex and 
was buried in the western cemetery of the complex. 

Archaeologists are certain now that neither the 
Great Pyramid nor other edifices in Giza were built by 
slave labor. Up to 40,000 workers toiled for 10 to 15 
years during Khufu’s reign to erect the pyramid as well 
as the temples, causeways, and other tombs that lined 
the Giza Plateau. Three smaller pyramids for wives of 
Khufu were constructed on the east, exactly one-fifth 


the scale of Khufu’s. Khufu was buried in his pyramid in 
the King’s Chamber, which was reached through ascend¬ 
ing corridors and the Grand Gallery. Only his red granite 
sarcophagus remains; grave robbers took his body and 
personal effects centuries ago. Khufu was followed by 
two sons: Djedefe, who was buried in his unfinished pyr¬ 
amid at Abu Rawash, and Khafra, who ruled Egypt from 
2558 to 2532 b.c.e. Khafra’s son Menkaure ruled from 
2532 to 2503 b.c.e. 

Both Khafra and Menkaure built pyramids at Giza, 
and those, along with the Great Pyramid, dominate the 
site. Khafra’s pyramid looks almost as large as his father’s 
because it was built on higher ground; it reaches 471 
feet high. Khafra’s complex includes the Great Sphinx, 
a unique statue close to the causeway, with an early sun 
temple in front of it. 

The pyramids at Giza are surrounded by smaller, 
stone mastabas of family members, officials, and priests. 
Often, these were gifts of the pharaoh and built by the 
same artisans that erected the pyramids. Giza is unique 
in that these mastabas are arranged in grids, like city 
blocks with streets running by them. 

See also Egypt, culture and religion; Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon. 



The pyramids of Giza served as royal tombs, with the Great Pyramid, the largest, housing the remains of the pharaoh Khufu. One of the 
Seven Wonders of the Ancient World—and the only one still standing—the Great Pyramid was the tallest human-made building on Earth. 
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Was Built. Washington, DC: Smithsonian Books, 2004; Vern- 
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Pyrrhus 

(318-272 b.c.e.) king of Epirus 

Pyrrhus (the Greek word for “fiery red”) was the pu¬ 
gilistic king of the Hellenistic kingdom of Epirus from 
306 to 301 b.c.e. and again from 297 to 272 b.c.e. His 
costly but successful military tactics against Macedonia 
and Rome gave rise to the phrase Pyrrhic victory. Pri¬ 
mary sources for his life include The Life of Pyrrhus by 
the Greek historian Plutarch, the Periochae by the Ro¬ 
man historian Livy, and the History of the Samnite War 
by Appian of Alexandria. Born the son of Epirot king 
Aeacides and a Greek named Phthia, the daughter of a 
hero in the Greek war of liberation against the Macedo¬ 
nians, Pyrrhus spent his first two years in the royal court 
of Epirus. When Aeacides was deposed by his subjects 
and his adherents executed, Pyrrhus was smuggled out 
of the country and taken to safety to the court of King 
Glaucias of Illyria, who reluctantly agreed to raise Pyr¬ 
rhus with his own children. When Pyrrhus was 12 (306 
b.c.e.), Glaucias invaded Epirus and restored Pyrrhus to 
its throne. 

Hated by his Molossian subjects, Pyrrhus’s first reign 
came to an end as a result of a coup that occurred while 
he was attending the wedding of a son of Glaucias. The 
revolutionaries, led by Cassander, plundered Pyrrhus’s 
property and invited Neoptolemus II to be king in 302 
b.c.e. Pyrrhus took refuge with his sister’s husband, 
Demetrius—son of Antigonus, the king of Asia. After 
Antigonus and Demetrius lost the Battle of Ipsus (301 
b.c.e.), Ptolemy I of Egypt took Pyrrhus hostage. This 
seemingly inhospitable situation proved fruitful for 
Pyrrhus, who impressed Ptolemy with his strength and 
courage at hunting parties and worked his charm on 
Berenice, Ptolemy’s wife, leading her to permit Pyrrhus 
to marry Antigone, her daughter from a previous mar¬ 
riage. In 297 b.c.e. Ptolemy financed a new coup in 
Epirus and sent Pyrrhus back to his homeland with an 
army of mercenaries, where he reclaimed the throne 
through a series of shrewd political dealings. Announc¬ 
ing that he would share power with Neoptolemus, Pyr¬ 
rhus first became leader of the Epirote confederacy and 


then duped his people into believing that his colleague 
had committed treason, finally killing Neoptolemus at 
a banquet to assume the kingship. Pyrrhus now acted 
as Ptolemy’s watchdog in Europe, guarding Egyptian 
interests against archrival Cassander of Macedonia. 

When Cassander died, he left his throne to his son 
Philip IV, who died within two months. Consequently, 
Cassander’s other two sons, the elder Antipater and the 
younger Alexander, unsuccessfully attempted to divide 
the kingdom. When hostility between the brothers erupt¬ 
ed, Antipater sent Alexander into exile, with Alexander 
fleeing to Pyrrhus. In exchange for invading Macedonia 
in 294 b.c.e. and securing a balance of power between 
the two brothers, Pyrrhus received more territory in the 
northwestern parts of Greece. When Demetrius, Pyrrhus’s 
erstwhile friend and ally, killed Alexander and took over 
Macedonia, the relationship between the two rulers grew 
bitter and soon broke out into war in 291 b.c.e. Pyrrhus 
defeated Pantauchus, one of Demetrius’s generals, and 
then invaded Macedonia in search of plunder. For a brief 
period Demetrius became dangerously ill, and Pyrrhus 
came close to capturing the whole of Macedonia. Once 
Demetrius had recovered enough to take the field, Pyr¬ 
rhus made a hasty retreat back to Epirus. 

This retreat was short lived, as Pyrrhus, with the 
help of King Lysimachus of Thrace, invaded Macedonia 
in 288 b.c.e. when the Macedonians revolted against 
Demetrius. In 287 b.c.e. Pyrrhus and Lysimachus were 
recognized as co-regents of Macedonia, with the river 
Axios as border between the former’s western and the 
latter’s eastern regions. Two years later Pyrrhus was 
forced to resign his Macedonian lands to Lysimachus. 
Temporarily resigned to Epirus, the warrior king next 
turned his attention to conquering Roman territories. 

In 281 b.c.e. the citizens of Tarentum came under at¬ 
tack from Rome and turned to Pyrrhus for help. Pyrrhus 
sent more than 3,000 soldiers and his adviser Cineas, fol¬ 
lowed by a fleet and 20 elephants, 3,000 cavalry, 20,000 
infantry, 2,000 archers, and 500 slingers. Upon arriving 
at Tarentum, Pyrrhus assembled his forces and imposed 
a more disciplined way of life upon the inhabitants. Set¬ 
ting out from there, Pyrrhus defeated the Roman army 
in a battle on the banks of the river Siris. He proceeded 
to march toward Rome, but when he learned that the 
Romans had raised more troops, he sent Cineas to make 
peace with the Romans. 

Although initially inclined to accept Cineas’s pro¬ 
posals, an impassioned speech by Appius Claudius con¬ 
vinced the Senate to reply that Pyrrhus leave Italy without 
a treaty or alliance. Unwilling to accede to the Senate’s 
wishes, Pyrrhus embarked on the infamous Battle of 
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Asculum (279 b.c.e.), where he won at the devastating 
price of 4,000 casualties. 

It was on this occasion that Pyrrhus remarked, “An¬ 
other such victory and I shall be ruined,” resulting in the 
term Pyrrhic victory for a victory obtained at too great 
a cost. At this juncture the Sicilians sought Pyrrhus’s aid 
against the Carthaginians, thus giving him an excuse to 
leave Italy. Pyrrhus campaigned in Sicily for two years, 
but the Sicilians came to hate him because of his execu¬ 
tion of Thoenon, one of their leading citizens, on suspi¬ 
cion of treason. Pyrrhus then returned to Italy, where he 
was defeated at Beneventum in 275 b.c.e. Three years 
later the Peloponnesian ruler Cleonymus invited Pyrrhus 
to intervene in his struggle with the Spartan king Areus. 
Notwithstanding his army of 25,000 infantry, 2,000 cav¬ 
alry, and 24 elephants, Pyrrhus was unable to capture 
Sparta. Attacked en route by the Spartans at Argos, Pyr¬ 
rhus and his forces took to street fighting, in which a tile 
hurled from a roof by an Argive woman stunned Pyr¬ 
rhus. While he was partly unconscious, one of Areus’s 
men recognized him and killed him. 

See also Greek city-states; Ptolemies; Roman 
historians. 

Further reading: Garoufalias, Petros E. Pyrrhus: King of Epi¬ 
rus. New York: Robert Beard, 1999; Leveque, Pierre. Pyr¬ 
rhos. Paris: E. de Boccard, 1957; Plutarch. Pyrrhus: The Fool 
of Hope. In Plutarch’s Lives. Trans, by Bernadotte Perrin. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1926. 
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Pythagoras 

(fl. 530 b.c.e.) Greek philosopher 

Pythagoras was a Greek thinker and contributor to pre- 
Socratic philosophy who was born on the isle of Sa¬ 
mos. He fled tyranny to establish a school in southern 
Italy at Croton, which contained both scientific and mys¬ 
tical streams of thought. Pythagoras achieved influence 
at Croton for a period, but this eventually waned, and he 
retired, perhaps fleeing elsewhere. It appears that Pythag¬ 
oras wrote nothing himself—or at least nothing that has 
survived—and his disciples and subsequent followers, the 
Pythagoreans, ascribed their own ideas to their master out 


of respect. Assessing his contribution accurately is subject 
to speculation; however, the enormous and unusual lev¬ 
els of respect shown to him by his followers suggest that 
his personal contribution was significant. Re-creation of 
his life and times is assisted by fragmentary mentions in 
the works of Plato and Aristotle and hints that he may 
have visited or studied with Anaximander and Thales. 

The contribution of Pythagoras and the Pythagore¬ 
ans is divided between the religious and the scientific, the 
latter is better known today, especially the theorem and 
its impact on musical theory. Pythagorean geometry fea¬ 
tured the specification of the hypotenuse to identify the 
lengths of the sides of right-angled triangles, although 
this was probably not the first statement of the proposi¬ 
tion. The use of ratios to explain the mathematical re¬ 
lationships underlying the structure of music have also 
been very influential. The underlying concept was that 
it was relationships between the ratios of the first four 
integers (known as the Decad), which gave rise to the 
melodic intervals. A series of 10 opposite pairs, or duali¬ 
ties, was established, both of which were necessary for 
existence. One half of these pairs were “limited” and the 
other half “unlimited,” and together they connected all 
the many points that constituted the universe. Eventually, 
this gave rise to the concept of the music of the spheres, 
in which complex numerical relationships existed, which 
regulated the movements and natures of all physical phe¬ 
nomena according to moral principles. 

In religious or spiritual terms, Pythagoreans led a 
rather ascetic life that stressed moral principles underly¬ 
ing the nature of the universe and the transmigration of 
the soul—that is, reincarnation—that all people would 
undergo on numerous occasions, not always taking hu¬ 
man form. His disciples followed strict dietary guide¬ 
lines and may have avoided making animal sacrifices, 
an important feature of Greek religious practices at the 
time, as part of their commitment to a vegetarian way 
of life. In any case the Pythagoreans excited compassion 
and sympathy rather than dislike or contempt. 

Further reading: El-Koussa, Karim. Pythagoras the Math- 
emagician. Lebanon: Cloonfad Press, 2005; Kahn, Charles 
H. Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans: A Brief History. Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Hackett Publishing, 2001. 
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Qin (Ch'in) dynasty 

The Qin state was founded in 897 b.c.e. during the 
Zhou (Chou) dynasty; it became an important state 
in contention for leadership in unifying China the in 
mid-fourth century b.c.e. The Qin lasted only f5 years 
as a national dynasty between 221 and 206 b.c.e. but 
left a lasting impact for inaugurating the imperial era in 
Chinese history. The rise of Qin paralleled that of Zhou 
almost 1,000 years earlier. Both were frontier states 
toughened by wars against barbarian tribes, and both 
were far from the refined court. It was located in the 
northwest frontier in modern Gansu (Kansu) Province 
west of the Wei River, protected from enemies in the 
east by mountains and gorges. It first gained national 
attention in 770 b.c.e. when Duke Xiang (Hsiang) of 
Qin provided protection for the Zhou court against the 
Rong (Jung) barbarians as it moved from Hao to the 
eastern capital at Luoyang (Loyang). After the 600s 
b.c.e. Qin moved its capital several times, finally to 
Xianyang (Hsienyang) close to Hao and the modern 
city Xi’an (Sian) in 350 b.c.e. 

Qin led China in developing an extensive irrigation 
system that made its rich soil productive. When Qin 
conquered Sichuan (Szechuan) in the upper Yangtze 
Valley its engineers built an intricate water control and 
irrigation system in the rich Chendu (Chengtu) Plain, 
which is still operating now. A surplus of food allowed 
it to divert manpower to the army when Qin embarked 
on campaigns to conquer its rivals. Qin was also open 
to employing talented people, regardless of their ori¬ 


gin. In 356 b.c.e. it appointed a man from the state of 
Wei, named Shang Yang (better known as Lord Shang), 
chief minister. He served until 338 b.c.e. and devel¬ 
oped a political philosophy called Legalism that his 
successors Han Fei and Li Si (Li Ssu) continued. Their 
reforms included the abolition of feudalism, bringing 
land under central government control, administered 
by bureaucrats appointed and promoted on merit. Serf¬ 
dom ended, making tillers tax-paying owners of their 
land on the assumption that free people worked and 
fought harder. Therefore, hard-working farmers and 
disciplined soldiers were esteemed, and merchants and 
scholars were suspected as unproductive and perhaps 
subversive. Legalists emphasized law to uphold the 
state’s power and promulgated severe laws, uniformly 
applied, to encourage good conduct and deter wrong¬ 
doing. These measures made Qin the strongest among 
the states during the late Warring States era. 

In 256 b.c.e. Qin destroyed the Zhou ruling house. 
Its final drive for unification began in 246 b.c.e. when 
a young man born in 259 b.c.e. mounted the throne as 
King Zheng (Cheng). At first his mother and a former 
merchant, chief minister Lu Buwei (Lu Pu-wei) acted as 
regents. He ruled alone after 238 b.c.e., with Li Si as 
chief minister; together they completed the defeat of all 
rival states and established a unified empire called the 
Qin dynasty in 221 b.c.e. King Zheng became Qin Shi- 
huangdi (Ch’in Shih Huang-ti), which translates as “first 
emperor of the Qin.” He was so confident that China 
(our name for the country derives from Ch’in) would be 
governed by his family for all time that he ruled that his 
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Thousands of terra-cotta soldiers were buried with Emperer Qin, who died in 210 b.c.e. Life-sized terra-cotta figures of warriors and 
horses were arranged in battle formations and are said to have distinct facial features, as if each one were modeled on a real figure. 


descendants would only need a numeral to distinguish 
them, for example, as the second emperor. 

The first emperor and Li Si were responsible for 
changing the course of China. They extended many of 
Qin state’s reforms to the whole country, abolishing 
feudalism and organizing the empire into a number of 
commanderies (provinces) and subdividing them into 
counties. This system persists to the present. No office 
except that of the ruling house would be hereditary, and 
all officials would be appointed by the central govern¬ 
ment and promoted or demoted on merit. All serfs were 
freed. Standardization was their watchword and was 
applied to the width of roads, weights and measures, 
laws, coinage, and even the written script. Thought was 
also controlled. 

Only Legalism could be taught, all other philosophies 
were banned, and all books except technical ones and the 
history of the house of Qin were to be burned (only one 
copy of all banned books were to be kept in the imperial 
library, accessible to officials alone). The emperor had 
460 scholars buried alive for opposing him and had his 


eldest son, the crown prince, banished to duty along the 
Great Wall ol China for having defended them. 

The first emperor also embarked on massive con¬ 
struction projects. He ordered General Meng Tian 
(Meng T’ien) to connect existing walls into one Great 
Wall to guard against the Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu) no¬ 
mads. A network of roads were built to facilitate troop 
movements, likewise a system of canals to connect the 
lower Yangtze Valley with Guangzhou (Canton) in the 
south to transport troops and supplies for their con¬ 
quest of southern China and present-day northern Viet¬ 
nam. Xianyang became a grand capital with sumptuous 
palaces and residences, and outside the city a massive 
mausoleum was built as his resting place. 

The first emperor died suddenly in 210 b.c.e., and 
his will designated the exiled crown prince as successor. 
However, Li Si and chief eunuch Zhao Gao (Chao Kao) 
changed the will, ordered the crown prince and Meng 
Tian to commit suicide (which they did) and installed 
a weakling younger prince as second emperor. Zhao 
Gao then had both Li Si and the second emperor killed 
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and installed another prince on the throne. Soon spon¬ 
taneous rebellions were everywhere, and by 206 b.c.e. 
the Qin dynasty was gone. The Qin state unified China 
and briefly ruled as a national dynasty. Its rise was due 
largely to Legalism; its fall discredited Legalism forever. 
Although the dynasty was short lived, it inaugurated 
the imperial era in Chinese history, and many of its re¬ 
forms would remain. 

Further Reading: Bodde, Derk. China’s First Unifier: A Study 
of the Ch’in Dynasty as Seen in the Life of Li Ssu (280?- 
208 B.C.). Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1967; 
Twitchett, Denis, and Michael Loewe. The Cambridge History 
of China, Vol. 1, The Ch’in and Han Empires, 221 B.C.-A.D. 
220. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Qumran 

The Dead Sea Scrolls have rightly been called the most 
important manuscript discovery of the 20th century. In 
1946 Bedouin shepherds were grazing their flocks near 
a place called Wadi Qumran. (Wadi is the Arabic word 
for “dry river bed.”) One of these shepherds, named 
Jum‘a Muhammad Khalil, threw a stone into a cave 
that was later named Cave 1. Having heard the sound 
of shattering pottery, he fled in fear. Another shepherd 
returned to the cave at a later time and discovered that 
the cave contained several jars, one of which was filled 
with ancient scrolls. It was not clear to the Bedouin 
shepherds at that time that these scrolls were ancient 
Jewish scrolls, written in Hebrew, dating at least one 
millennium earlier than the oldest copy of the Jewish 
BIBLE. 

One of these scrolls was a copy of the biblical book 
of Isaiah. The other two scrolls were not previously 
known texts: a copy of the Rule of the Community of 
the Scrolls (the Community Rule, also known as the 
Manual of Discipline) and a commentary on the bibli¬ 
cal prophetic book of Habakkuk. Once it became clear 
to scholars what the scrolls were, a team of archaeolo¬ 
gists set out to explore other caves in the area to see 
if they could locate more hidden scrolls. A total of 11 
caves near Wadi Qumran were identified, yielding more 
than 900 manuscripts of varying condition, many ex¬ 
tremely fragmentary. Scholars have dated these texts to 
approximately 250 b.c.e. to 100 c.e. by comparing the 
handwriting in these scrolls with other known styles of 
ancient handwriting. The study of handwriting styles 


and their relative dating is called paleography. These 
dates have been consistent with dates achieved by other 
means such as carbon-14 dating. 

The largest quantity of scrolls (and the most frag¬ 
mentary ones of all) comes from Cave 4. This cave is 
clearly visible from the ancient ruins of a settlement that 
had been known to archaeologists as early as 1850. It 
is referred to today by its modern Arabic name, Khir- 
bet Qumran. Scholars believe that it was destroyed dur¬ 
ing the Roman occupation of Israel sometime during 
the first century c.e. Various scholarly theories were 
proposed concerning the original purpose of the site: a 
Roman villa (a type of summer home), a military for¬ 
tress, or a sectarian settlement. Many find the sectarian 
settlement theory to be the most compelling identifica¬ 
tion for the ruins. Adjacent to the ruins are the remains 
of a cemetery. 

A major question for scholars is the relationship be¬ 
tween the caves and the Qumran ruins. In the beginning 
the nearby caves could not be identified with certainty 
with the settlement because very little material evidence 
existed to link the two together. While both the scrolls 
and the settlement are dated to approximately the same 
time period, no scrolls were found in the settlement. 
The strongest material evidence linking the scrolls to 
the settlement is the pottery. The pottery that contained 
these manuscripts in the caves matches the pottery that 
was found in the settlement. Another link between the 
scrolls and the settlement is their strong interest in pu¬ 
rity concerns. References to purity and the ritual use of 
water in the Dead Sea Scrolls correspond with the large 
number of plastered reservoirs found throughout the 
settlement. Some scholars, however, would like to keep 
open the possibility that the close proximity between 
the caves and the settlement ruins was entirely acciden¬ 
tal. Such scholars hold the view that the library found 
in the caves at Qumran was brought by people fleeing 
Jerusalem and concealed there for safekeeping. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls contained a great variety of 
writings and provide a rare glimpse of the Jewish scrip¬ 
tures before the destruction of the Temple in Jerusa¬ 
lem in 70 C.E. A significant number of the texts were 
identified as biblical books from the Jewish Hebrew 
scriptures. The most popular book is Psalms, with 36 
copies, Deuteronomy is second with 29 copies, and 
Isaiah is third with 21 copies. Almost every book of the 
Bible has been identified among the scrolls and frag¬ 
ments at least once with the exception of the book of 
Esther. It is possible that the Community of the Scrolls 
would not have preserved the book of Esther. Another 
category of writings that is well represented among the 
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scrolls is the Pseudepigrapha and the Apocrypha. 
While these writings would not have been considered 
scriptural texts, they would have been known and read 
by many different Jewish groups during that time. 

The scrolls also yielded various sectarian writings 
(manuscripts of texts that seemed to be unique to the 
sect of Judaism responsible for the Qumran library). 
These texts include legal texts, such as the Temple Scroll 
(11QT) and Some Works of the Law (4QMMT); spe¬ 
cialized texts such as the previously mentioned Com¬ 
munity Rule (IQS), the War Scroll (1QM), and the 
Pesharim (commentaries on various biblical prophetic 
texts); and the Thanksgiving Hymns Scroll (fQH). 
Scholars knew one text from this group of sectarian 
writings previously as the Damascus Document. This 
interesting text was first discovered in 1896 by Solo¬ 
mon Schechter of Cambridge University who came 
across copies of this text from a repository for old 
nonusable sacred texts in Cairo, Egypt. With the help 
of ultraviolet and infrared photography, scholars are 
able to read scroll fragments that are extremely dam¬ 
aged and inscrutable to the naked eye. 

Although there are other theories, many scholars 
are convinced that the Dead Sea Scrolls and the commu¬ 
nity at Qumran should be identified with a Jewish sect 
that has long since died out known as the Es senes. The 


Dead Sea Scrolls have opened a window into a time and 
place that would later see the rise of two great world 
religions, rabbinic Judaism and Christianity. While the 
Community of the Scrolls is probably not the precursor 
to either of these groups, the scrolls themselves make 
an important contribution to our overall understanding 
of the context from which these other religious move¬ 
ments emerged. 

See also apocalypticism, Jewish and Christian; 
Christianity, early; John the Baptist; Judaism, early 
(heterodoxies); messianism; prophets. 

Further reading: Magness, Jodi. The Archaeology of Qumran 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls. Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2002; 
Schiffman, Lawrence H. Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls: 
Their True Meaning for Judaism and Christianity. New York: 
Doubleday, 1994; Shanks, Hershel, ed. Understanding the 
Dead Sea Scrolls: A Reader from the Biblical Archaeology 
Review. New York: Random House, 1992; VanderKam, 
James C. The Dead Sea Scrolls Today. Grand Rapids, MI: 

Eerdmans, 1994;-, and Peter Flint. The Meaning of the 

Dead Sea Scrolls: Their Significance for Understanding the 
Bible, Judaism, Jesus, and Christianity. San Francisco, CA: 
Harper San Francisco, 2002. 
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Ramayana 

The Ramayana (Romance of Rama) is the shorter of 
two great epic poems from ancient India. It was origi¬ 
nally written in Sanskrit in the tradition of the Vedas 
as an account of the lives of the gods. The poem tells 
a story of court intrigue, romance, and the struggle for 
good over evil. It is shorter than the Mahabharata 
(Great Bharata dynasty), the other great epic poem of 
India. Some of the followers of the Ramayana date its 
origin to 880,000 b.c.e. While its exact origins are lost 
in Indian antiquity, the Ramayana is today attributed 
to the poet Valmiki. Most scholars believe that it was 
written in the third century b.c.e. The Ramayana has 
been redacted several times, leading to several versions. 
These are divided into five, six, or seven books. The Ra¬ 
mayana contains 24,000 couplets. The verses are called 
s loka (two-line verses, each of 16 syllables), in Sanskrit. 
They have a complex meter called a nustup. The vers¬ 
es are grouped into individual chapters called s argas, 
which are grouped into books called kandas. The name 
kanda is taken from the internode stem of sugarcane. It 
suggests that each phase of the story is connected to the 
next phase. 

The Srimad Valmiki Ramayana version is arranged 
into six books. The first book is the Bala Kanda (Book 
of youth, 77 chapters). The second book is the Ayodbya 
Kanda (Book of Ayodhya, 119 chapters). The third book 
is the Aranya Kanda (Book of the forest, 75 chapters). 
The fourth book is the Kisbkindba Kanda (Book of the 
empire of holy monkeys, 67 chapters). The fifth book is 


the Sundara Kanda (Book of beauty, 68 chapters). The 
sixth book is the Yuddba Kanda (Book of war, 131 chap¬ 
ters). The Ramayana is included in the great collection 
of Hindu books that were remembered, or smriti. These 
are different from the sburti, which are books that were 
heard. Books in the sburti category include the Vedas. 
The Ramayana is known also as the Adi Kavya, which 
means the “original poem,” and is certainly one of the 
oldest, if not the first, epic poem produced in India. 

The Ramayana tells the story of the history of 
Rama, who was a king from a line descending from the 
sun god Surya. With his wife, Sita, he ruled an earthly 
kingdom. In some versions the beginning is the birth of 
Rama in the kingdom of Ayodhya; in others the begin¬ 
ning is Rama’s wooing of Sita, daughter of King Jana- 
ka. He wins her hand by being the only suitor able to 
bend the mighty bow of Siva (Shiva) at a bridegroom 
tournament. In yet other versions the Ramayana begins 
when Prince Rama is chosen as the heir of his father, 
King Dasartha of Ayodha. However, King Dasartha’s 
wife, Kaikeyi, pleads for the appointing of another son, 
Bharata, to be made king instead. King Dasaratha re¬ 
luctantly agrees, and Rama is exiled from his kingdom. 
He goes into the forest for 14 years with his beautiful 
wife, Sita, and his half brother Laksmana. 

In the forest Rama meets the demoness Surpanakha, 
who falls in love with him. He refuses her advances while 
Laksmana wounds her. She flees to the island kingdom 
of Lanka, where her brother, also a demon ( raksasa ), 
Ravana rules. Surpanakha tells Ravana of the beauty of 
Sita. Desiring Sita for himself, Ravana decides to take 
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her. He disguises himself as a holy man and finds her 
in the forest. He kidnaps Sita and carries her off to his 
palace at Lanka. He tries to have his way with her, but 
she refuses and remains loyal to Rama. Grief stricken, 
Sita mourns in Ravana’s garden, as Rama and Laksmana 
search for her. Eventually, they meet Surgriva, the mon¬ 
key king, who agrees to help. The monkey general Ha- 
numan searches for Sita. He finds Sita and shows her 
Rama’s ring to prove that he is Rama’s messenger. How¬ 
ever, Ravana catches Hanuman and sets his tail on fire. 
In the excitement the monkey escapes and sets fire to the 
island of Lanka. 

Rama and Laksmana attack Lanka, aided by the 
monkey army led by Hanuman. After a long siege Rama 
kills Ravana and regains Sita. However, Rama makes 
Sita prove her virtue by putting her to a test of fire. 
She undergoes the test successfully, proving her chastity. 
Rama, however, later abandons her after public opin¬ 
ion will not accept her. She goes to the ashram of the 
sage Valmiki, to whom she tells her story. There she 
bears twin sons—Lava and Kusa. When they are grown 
they are united with their father, Rama. Rama and Sita 
are often pictured as the ideal couple for their devotion 
to charma in the quest for victory over evil. The Rama¬ 
yana greatly influenced Indian poetry, establishing the 
sloka meter that developed in later Sanskrit poetry. 

See also Hindu philosophy. 

Further reading: Blank, Jonah. Arrow of the Blue-Skinned 
God: Retracing the Ramayana through India. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1992; Dharma, Krishna (Kenneth An¬ 
derson). Ramayana: India’s Immortal Tale of Adventure, 
Love and Wisdom. Badger, CA: Torchlight Publishing, 2000; 
Smith, H. Daniel. Reading the Ramayana: A Bibliographic 
Guide for Students and College Teachers—Indian Variants 
on the Rama-theme in English Translations. Syracuse, NY: 
Syracuse University, 1983. 

Andrew J. Waskey 

Ramses I 

(d. c. 1290 b.c.e.) Egyptian pharaoh 

Though often overshadowed by his successors, Ramses 
(Rameses, Ramesses) I is a significant pharaoh from 
Egypt’s New Kingdom period and the founder of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty. The son of a noble family, the future 
pharaoh (then called Paramessu) served with Horemheb 
when both were soldiers, and when Horemheb became 
pharaoh he made Paramessu his vizier and the high priest 


of Amun. In this latter role Paramessu was responsible 
for finalizing the restoration of the old religion in the 
wake of the Amarna heresy propagated by Akhenaten 
a generation earlier. As vizier, his titles also included— 
reflecting his military background—Controller of the 
Nile Mouth, Charioteer of His Majesty, the Pharaoh’s 
Envoy to Every Foreign Land, Royal Scribe, Master of 
Horse, Commander of the Fortress, and General of the 
Lord of the Two Lands. 

When the heirless Horemheb made Ramses first 
his co-regent and then his successor as pharaoh (1295 
b.c.e. ), Paramessu adopted the praenomen (royal name) 
of Menpehtyre (established by the strength of Ra) and 
the nomen (personal name) Ramses (Ra bore him). 
Ramses’s pharaonic names, his position as high priest, 
and his devotion to the sun gods displaced by Akhenat- 
en’s Atenism, all point to his commitment to traditional 
Egyptian religion, which had formed a key part of do¬ 
mestic policy in the last years of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
In a sense Ramses’s religious restoration cleared away the 
vestiges of the Amarna period in order to prepare Egypt 
for the clean slate of the Nineteenth Dynasty. Ramses’s 
reign was brief—only two years, with his son Seti I as 
co-regent—and important largely because it ushered in 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, one marked by prosperity and 
reconquest under the rule of Ramses’s successors. 

Ramses’s mummy enjoys at least as much fame as 
the pharaoh. Sometime in the mid-19th century Ramses’s 
tomb was looted, his mummy stolen, and—though it may 
have passed through several hands in the interim—sold in 
1860 to a “freaks of nature” museum in Niagara Falls, 
New York, where it was displayed with other mummies 
and Egyptiana alongside preserved animals and frontier 
memorabilia. Neither the thieves nor the museum’s cura¬ 
tor were aware of the mummy’s identity. Eventually, the 
museum’s Egyptian collection was purchased in 1999 by 
the Carlos Museum in Atlanta, Gerogia, and the mummy 
was radiocarbon-dated by researchers at Emory Universi¬ 
ty. Further scans and other computer-assisted techniques, 
along with a physical resemblance to the mummies of Seti 
I and Ramses II (Ramses I’s grandson), made the identifi¬ 
cation of the mummy as that of Ramses I almost certain. 
The mummy was returned to Egypt in 2003. 

Further reading: Ray, J. D. Reflections of Osiris: Lives from 
Ancient Egypt. Oxford, 2002; Taylor, John H. Mummy: The 
Inside Story. London: British Museum Press, 2004; Winlock, 
Herbert. The Temple of Ramesses I at Abydos. New York: 
Arno Press, 1973. 
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Ramses II 

(c. 1303-1213 b.c.e.) Egyptian pharaoh 

Also known as Ramses the Great, Ramses (Rameses, Ra- 
messes) II was the most significant Egyptian pharaoh of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, the son of Seti I and grandson of 
dynastic founder Ramses I. Ramses II is believed to have 
reigned for 66 years and two months, assuming the throne 
on May 31, 1279 b.c.e. He is thought to have died in the 
summer of 1213 b.c.e.; giving him a probable birthdate 
of 1303 b.c.e. It is likely that Ramses II was born during 
or before his grandfather’s reign as pharaoh. Although 
many Egyptologists have proposed co-regency between 
Ramses II and his father, the evidence is scant at best. 

The importance of Ramses II’s reign to the Nineteenth 
Dynasty cannot be understated: He ruled as pharaoh lon¬ 
ger than the seven other Nineteenth-Dynasty pharaohs 
combined and his reign was marked by the dynasty’s most 
important military campaigns. His lengthy reign made him 
a formidable figure, as he saw foreign monarchs come and 
go. He engaged commanders in battle who had grown up 
hearing of his exploits. This was a factor in his dealings 
with the Hittites —his opponents in the second Battle 
of Kadesh, fought at the Orontes River in modern Syria. 
Egypt had been gradually pushed away from this region 
during the Eighteenth and early Nineteenth Dynasties and 
particularly during the Amarna period when Akhenaten 
was more concerned with internal and religious matters 
than the expansion or restoration of Egyptian occupation. 
Ramses’s father and grandfather had both resumed the 
campaign to regain the lands around Kadesh, with Ramses 
II accompanying his father to at least one such battle. 

In 1274 b.c.e., the fourth year of Ramses’s reign, 
he engaged King Muwatalli’s Hittite forces in the sec¬ 
ond Battle of Kadesh. The largest chariot battle in his¬ 
tory, the battle involved some 5,000 chariots and near¬ 
ly twice as many foot soldiers. The battle ended in a 
stalemate, as neither force was able to overpower the 
other. Ramses was almost captured but was rescued by 
the sudden arrival of troops from Amurru, the land of 
the Amorites, former Hittite subjects who had defect¬ 
ed to Egypt. Rather than acknowledge the stalemate, 
each side declared they had been victorious, as they had 
avoided defeat. Various Egyptian-Hittite conflicts con¬ 
tinued over the next two decades, mostly over contested 
territory. Murshili III, who fled to Egypt when his uncle 
ousted him from power and assumed the throne as Hat- 
tushili II, succeeded Muwatalli. Hattushili demanded 
the extradition of Murshili, who remained in Egypt 
planning a coup; Ramses, though caring little over Hit¬ 
tite internal affairs, refused. But rather than allow the 



Due in part to the length of his reign, Ramses II had more statues 
sculpted of him than did any other pharaoh. 


situation to escalate into full-blown war—and remem¬ 
bering the stalemate of Kadesh—the two parties settled 
their disagreements with a treaty in 1258 b.c.e. Though 
Murshili has disappeared from history, the treaty estab¬ 
lished rules of extradition and borders that both rulers 
acknowledged, gave Amurru and Kadesh to the Hittites 
along with access to Egypt’s Phoenician harbors, and al¬ 
lowed the Egyptians northern passage as far as Ugarit, 
a privilege lost for more than 100 years. This was not 
only the first extradition agreement between nations but 
also the earliest known international peace treaty. Both 
Hittite and Egyptian copies survive; an enlargement of 
the Hittite version hangs in the United Nations. 

Like many pharaohs, Ramses was fond of self- 
aggrandizment. He claimed to be the son both of Seti 
I and the god Amun, the sort of claim common in the 
Old Kingdom but rare for New Kingdom pharaohs. 
Thanks in part to the length of his reign, no pharaoh built 
more temples or erected more obelisks. No pharaoh had 
so many statues sculpted of him, both before and after 
his death. No other pharaoh save Amenhotep III had a 
wife who was worshipped during her lifetime: Nefertari 
had temples erected to her and was an important mem¬ 
ber of the pharaoh’s retinue. Legend claims that Ramses 
had dozens of wives and 100 children, but it is likely 
that his family was more reasonably numbered. 

Ramses the Great presided over an expanding 
Egypt that prospered without radical changes. Modern 
scientific examination has shown that the pharaoh was 
physically unusual as well: He was a redhead, an un¬ 
common trait among Egyptians, and though his hair 
grayed in old age, the hair on his mummy remains red, 
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dyed either before death or by the priests who prepared 
him for the afterlife. Merneptah, his f 4th son, succeed¬ 
ed him: His older sons had predeceased him, and even 
Merneptah was 60 years old when he took the throne. 
Unlike many pharaohs whose names were forgotten un¬ 
til the advent of Egyptology, Ramses was remembered 
as Ozymandias (a corrupted Hellenization of User- 
maatre, his praenomen), a figure who fascinated schol¬ 
ars for centuries. 

Further reading: Freed, Rita E. Ramses II: The Great Pha¬ 
raoh and His Time. Denver, CO: Denver Museum of Natural 
History, 1987; Gardiner, Alan Henderson. The Kadesh In¬ 
scriptions of Ramesses II. Oxford: Griffith Institute, 1960; 
Kitchen, Kenneth A. Pharaoh Triumphant: The Life and 
Times of Ramesses II, King of Egypt. Warminster, UK: Aris 
and Philips, 1982; Menu, Bernadette. Ramesses II: Great¬ 
est of the Pharaohs. New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1999; 
Schmidt, John D. Ramesses II: A Chronological Structure for 
his Reign. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins, 1973; Tyldesley, 
Joyce. Ramesses: Egypt’s Greatest Pharaoh. New York: Pen¬ 
guin, 2000. 
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Ravenna 

The settlement of Ravenna may date from the Villa- 
novan period of Italy, the earliest Iron Age culture of 
central and northern Italy. The fact that Ravenna began 
as a settlement on a lagoon, like Venice, may indicate 
even earlier habitation than the Villanovan era. Many 
European prehistoric settlements were groups of houses 
built on stilts in the middle of lagoons for purposes of 
defense against marauding tribes. Such lagoon or lake 
settlements date from the Bronze Age, some 4,500 years 
ago. Simon Adams writes, in Castles and Forts, “most 
of these villages were built on the shores of lakes or by 
rivers—often located on small islands that could easily 
be fortified. A group of around 20 rectangular houses 
stood on stilts to cope with seasonal flooding. ” 

Not much attention was paid to Ravenna, as the city 
did not threaten Rome, and the legions were needed to 
consolidate Roman power in Italy and elsewhere. In the 
first century b.c.e. Rome became involved in the civil 
wars that would end with the fall of the Republic to Ju¬ 
lius Caesar. Ravenna became accepted as part of the 
Republic in 89 b.c.e., and in 49 b.c.e. gained historical 
importance as the city from which Caesar marched to 
“cross the Rubicon” in the drive for power that would 


ultimately make him dictator for life. He did not live long 
to enjoy it—in March 45 b.c.e. he was killed in the Ro¬ 
man Senate, at the foot of the statue of his great rival, 
Pompey. 

Caesar’s great-nephew Octavian, who would rule 
as Emperor Augustus Caesar (27 b.c.e.-14 c.e.), re¬ 
alized the importance of Ravenna to Roman control 
of the Adriatic Sea. He established a military harbor 
for the Roman fleet at nearby Classe, in part to patrol 
against pirates. Pirates in the second and first centuries 
b.c.e. had become a major threat to Roman commerce 
in the Adriatic and the eastern Mediterranean Seas. 

With the onset of conflict with Persia in the East, 
Ravenna became the Roman gateway to Asia. Emperor 
Trajan (98-117 c.e.) built an aqueduct to ensure a sup¬ 
ply of freshwater for this strategic city. During the fourth 
century c.e., the Roman Empire came constantly un¬ 
der the assault of barbarian tribes. The imperial capital 
was moved from Rome to Milan and finally to Ravenna 
by Emperor Honorius—the ruler of the western half of 
the empire—in 402 c.e. Honorius did so because it was 
easily defended from its location on the lagoon. In 409 
Honorius’s wisdom soon proved correct. When Alaric, 
king of the Visigoths, marched to sack Rome, he by¬ 
passed Ravenna. In 476 the German warlord Odovacar 
of the Heruli tribe finally brought an end to the Roman 
Empire in the West by deposing the emperor Romulus 
Augustulus. The Eastern Roman emperor, Zeno, recog¬ 
nized the rule of Odovacar but later sent Theodoric to 
reconquer Italy for the empire. After the death of Odo¬ 
vacar in 493 Thedoric effectively carved out his own 
kingdom, with Ravenna at its center. 

Eastern Roman emperor Justinian I, aided greatly 
by his consort, Theodosia, aimed at nothing less than 
the total reconquest of Italy for the empire. His inva¬ 
sion began in 535, and he largely achieved his goal. 
Ravenna became the center of the restored Roman Em¬ 
pire in northern Italy in 539. The area was considered 
of prime military importance because it provided the 
Eastern empire not only with a strategic center in Italy 
but also with a major base on the Adriatic for the navy. 
And, as in the days of Trajan, the Danube remained of 
great importance as a frontier against the barbarians. 
For this strategic reason Ravenna became the admin¬ 
istrative focus for an imperial exarchate, or military 
colony, in much of northern Italy. The exarchate was 
formed under Emperor Maurice (582-602), largely to 
combat the incursions of the Lombards, who had in¬ 
vaded Italy in 568 from what is today’s Austria. The 
military force commanded by the exarch at Ravenna 
became known as the Exercitus Ravennae and came to 
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include many Italians, in addition to soldiers from the 
Byzantine army. However, during a period of fighting 
the Lombards, the Muslim conquest erupted from what 
is now Saudi Arabia. Inspired by the teachings of the 
prophet Muhammad, the Muslims overran the Holy 
Land. Between 674 and 678 the Muslims even besieged 
Byzantium, before finally being driven away. The result 
in Italy was a drastic loss of Byzantine power. In 726 
the citizens of Ravenna defeated an expeditionary force 
sent by Emperor Leo III to reimpose strong Byzantine 
rule. The area was gradually diminished under almost 
constant pressure from the Lombards. In about 750 the 
Lombards finally conquered Ravenna. The Byzantines, 
faced with Persian and barbarian invasions, could not 
keep their hold on Italy, even when supported by their 
powerful navy, whose oared warships, or dromonds, 
were the most powerful battle ships of their day. 

See also late barbarians; Ostrogoths and 
Lombards. 
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850 BC-AD 337. New York: Knopf, 1970; Gibbon, Edward. 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. New York: 
Everyman’s Library, 1993; Hildinger, Erik. Swords against 
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Republic. New York: Da Capo Press, 2003; Holland, Tom. 
Rubicon: The Last Years of the Roman Republic. New York: 
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Red Eyebrow Rebellion 

The Red Eyebrows were a rebel group formed in China 
in 18 c.e. against the regime of the usurper Wang Mang 
that helped defeat him, resulting in the restoration of 
the Han dynasty. The year 9 c.e. saw the Wang fam¬ 
ily reach the zenith of power. The family had climbed 
to power due to the marriage of one of its daughters 
to the future emperor Yuan of the Han dynasty. She 
bore him a son, who became emperor. As mother and 
then grandmother of emperors, she wielded enormous 
power, appointing her brothers to key government po¬ 
sitions and after the death of her brothers appointing 
her nephew Wang Mang regent for a young emperor. 
In 9 c.e. Wang Mang deposed the child emperor and 
ascended the throne, founding the Xin (Hsin) dynasty. 
Xin means “new.” Wang embarked on an ambitious 


program of reforms that included the nationalization 
of land, price fixing, and changes to the taxation sys¬ 
tem. Some of the reforms could not be carried out; all 
were widely unpopular. Natural disasters exacerbated 
Wang’s problems; they included a shift in the course 
of the Yellow River in the Great Plain, which trapped 
large numbers of people in the Shandong (Shantung) 
Peninsula between the two branches of the river. 

Famine followed, creating numerous peasant revolts. 
One was called the Red Eyebrow Rebellion, from the 
rebel practice of staining their foreheads red as a distin¬ 
guishing mark. Since red was also the color of the de¬ 
posed Han dynasty, perhaps the illiterate rebels were 
identifying themselves with the imperial house. How¬ 
ever, the Red Eyebrow movement was without religious 
identity or political ideology; its members were desper¬ 
ately poor people seeking food. No significant leader 
emerged among them, and they remained a poorly orga¬ 
nized motley army. The inability of Wang Mang’s army 
to defeat the Red Eyebrows gave hope to surviving mem¬ 
bers of the Liu family of the deposed Han dynasty, who 
also rose against Wang. In 23 c.e. a descendant of the 
founding emperor of the Han was proclaimed emperor. 
Troops of the new Han emperor and the Red Eyebrows 
then marched on the capital city Chang’an (Ch’ang-an), 
where Wang Mang was captured and executed. 

Civil war continued between different claimants of 
the Han throne, while the Red Eyebrows also proclaimed 
a descendant of the Liu clan, whom they had kidnapped, 
as emperor. The Red Eyebrows were incapable of setting 
up a government, appointing mostly illiterate men as 
ministers, and merely sacked and looted Chang’an when 
they captured it for the second time in 25 C.E. and then 
abandoned it the next year when they had consumed 
all its food. They were finally defeated in 27 c.e. by the 
army of the newly proclaimed Guangwu (Kuang-wu) 
emperor, founder of the newly established Eastern, or 
Later, Han dynasty, surrendered to him, and disappeared 
from history. The Red Eyebrow rebels, though incapa¬ 
ble of forming a government and governing, neverthe¬ 
less played a key role in bringing down the rule of Wang 
Mang and the restoration of the Han dynasty. 

Further reading: Beilenstein, Hans. The Restoration of the 
Han Dynasty, Vol. 1. Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Stockholm, 1954; Twitchett, Denis, and Michael 
Loewe, eds. The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 1, The 
Ch’in and Han Empires, 221 B.C.-A.D. 220. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1986. 
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religious inclinations, prehistory 

Deductions about the religious beliefs and practices of 
prehistoric people rest largely on archaeological evi¬ 
dence. Grave goods and burial practices, carved figures, 
cave paintings, and designs on potshards may be the only 
scraps left of a rich and intricate cosmogony. Graves dat¬ 
ing back more than 50,000 years indicate that burials 
were deliberate, which by itself may imply belief in an 
afterlife. Whether bodies were interred to trap ghosts, 
show respect, or facilitate travel to another world is not 
known. The bodies of several Neanderthals buried in the 
Zagros Mountains of Iraq between 40,000 and 70,000 
years ago were positioned and possibly buried with herbs 
and flowers. Other Neanderthal sites in Europe feature 
stacked bones of cave bears. In France, Neanderthal 
bodies were sprinkled with red ocher and buried with 
tools. A lump of red ocher showing intentional scrap¬ 
ing was found near burials in the Qafzeh Cave in Israel 
and is believed to be 90,000 years old. Alignment of the 
body with the Sun might have had ritual importance. 
Red ocher may have represented blood or rebirth; grave 
goods including food, tools, and shell ornaments may 
have been stored for use in the afterlife or as status sym¬ 
bols. Modern interpretations of cave paintings, such 
as paintings some 17,000 years old at Lascaux, France, 
may have had great ritual and religious meaning but can¬ 
not be accurately interpreted today. 

Ethnographic studies of tribal people in the recent 
past may shed light on the beliefs of ancient humans, 
but comparisons can also be misleading. Mircea Eli- 
ade saw parallels between the shamanism and trances 
of 20th-century hunters and pastoralists and those of 
the Paleolithic age implied in their art and artifacts. 
Eliade, a historian of religion, posited that the differ¬ 
ence between tribal and modern people is the percep¬ 
tion of the entire world and time itself as a reflection 
of a sacred cosmos. Within this view he linked early 
hunters, animism, and blood sacrifices to later aggres¬ 
sive military conquests. The growth of agriculture gave 
rise to new creation myths and a strong link between 
women, food, and ritual. Women controlled reproduc¬ 
tion; lunar phases, seasonal renewals, and harvests all 
reflected feminine power. By the time cities emerged in 
the Neolithic age religious statuary emphasized femi¬ 
ninity and linked it with death and rebirth. Crones are 
often paired with birds of prey, and men with bulls or 
horned animals. Dancing and feasting have ritualized 
meanings, and masks are used in ceremonies. 

The evidence of early beliefs are also fragmentary in 
that only a miniscule part of people’s art and iconog¬ 


raphy survived at all and only through fortuitous acci¬ 
dents. By 3000 b.c.e. the writings of Sumer, Egypt, and 
other lands describe a hierarchy of deities and formulas 
for their worship. Some of these formulas may have been 
handed down orally for centuries or millennia; others 
may have been new and innovative. 

See also Andes, Neolithic; food gatherers and 

PRODUCERS, PREHISTORY; MeSOAMERICA: ARCHAIC AND 
Preclassic Periods; paleoanthropology. 
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Roman Empire 

The Roman Empire was the largest in the ancient world 
and at its height controlled the land around the Medi¬ 
terranean and most of continental Europe, with the ex¬ 
ception of modern-day Germany, Denmark, and Russia. 
The incipient Roman Empire led to the demise of the 
Roman Republic and the accession of Octavian (better 
known by his posthumous title Augustus Caesar). 

THE PUNIC WARS 

The first lands occupied by the Romans were in the 
Italian peninsula. From the days of the creation of the 
Roman Republic with the expulsion of the Tarquin 
dynasty in 510 b.c.e., the Romans had started attack¬ 
ing and ruling lands held by rival cities in central Italy. 
Rome’s being sacked by the Gauls in 390 b.c.e. signifi¬ 
cantly weakened it in the eyes of many. It rebuilt its 
military strength, and its defeat of Carthage in the 
First Punic War (264-241 b.c.e.) led to Rome gain¬ 
ing a foothold in Sicily. From 241 until 218 b.c.e. the 
Romans conquered Sardinia, Corcyra (modern-day 
Corfu), and Lombardy (northeastern Italy). During the 
Second Punic War, when Hannibal invaded the Italian 
peninsula in 218 b.c.e., the Romans were able to stop 
his attack on Rome, but their hold over the Italian pen¬ 
insula was tenuous. Hannibal exploited this by form¬ 
ing alliances with the Gauls in northern Italy (Cisalpine 
Gaul) and also with predominantly Greek cities in the 
south, such as Capua and Tarentum. 

When Hannibal was recalled to North Africa to de¬ 
fend Carthage and defeated at the Battle of Zama in 202 
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b.c.e., the Romans expanded their landholdings, tak¬ 
ing many areas that had sheltered Hannibal during his 
15 years in the Italian peninsula. The defeat of Hanni¬ 
bal also gave them the confidence to attack and conquer 
other lands, initially parts of Spain, and then attack Syria 
in 191 b.c.e. 

This came about over tensions between Rome and the 
Seleucid Empire, with Rome declaring war in 192 b.c.e. 
and attacking in the following year. Ptolemy V of Egypt 
allied himself with Rome against his neighbor. A Roman 
fleet commanded by Gaius Livius destroyed the Seleucid 
navy off the coast of Greece in 191 b.c.e. and again in 
the following year at Eurymedon where Hannibal was 
helping the Seleucids in his first (and last) naval battle. At 
the same time a large Roman army advanced into Asia 
Minor and in December 190 b.c.e., at the Battle of Mag¬ 
nesia, destroyed the Syrians. In an agreement signed at 
Apameax, the Romans returned most of the land they 
had taken, only retaining the islands of Cephalonia and 
Zacynthus (modern-day Zante). 

During the conflict of the Third Macedonian War 
(172-167 b.c.e.), the Romans defeated the Macedo¬ 
nians at the Battle of Pydne on June 22, 168 b.c.e. 
The following year the Romans took over Macedo¬ 
nian lands and divided them into four republics under 
Roman protection, establishing a protectorate over 
most of the Greek peninsula. Over the next 40 years 
the Seleucid Empire fell apart, and the power vacuum 
was exploited by Rome. 

However, before the Romans were able to conquer 
the eastern Mediterranean, they had to deal with Car¬ 
thage in the Third Punic War (149-146 b.c.e.). With the 
Romans preoccupied in North Africa, rebellions broke 
out on the Iberian Peninsula. Sparta, a city allied to Rome, 
was also attacked. The Romans responded by sending 
soldiers to Spain and defeating the Lusitanians. They sent 
an army to help Sparta, which resulted in the annexation 
of Greece. By 146 b.c.e., Rome was in control of all of 
the Italian peninsula, modern-day Tunisia, modern-day 
Spain and Portugal, and the Greek peninsula. 

JUGURTHINE AND MITHRIDATIC WARS 

From 112 to 10 6 b . c. e. the Romans fought the Jugurthine 
War, sending soldiers back to North Africa and eventu¬ 
ally capturing the Numidian king Jugurtha. The Cimbri 
and other Germanic tribes from modern-day Switzerland 
then moved into southern Gaul, destroyed a Roman 
army of 80,000 at the Battle of Arausio, and slaughtered 
40,000 Roman noncombatants. This led to war in Gaul, 
culminating with the Battle of Vercellae. The Roman 
commander Marius destroyed the Cimbri at the Battle 


of Vercellae, killing an estimated 140,000 tribesmen and 
their families and capturing another 60,000. 

Although the Roman Empire had control over much 
of the Mediterranean and Rome became the wealthiest 
city in the region, problems were brewing in the Italian 
peninsula with the Social War (91-88 b.c.e.). Some cit¬ 
ies on the peninsula were angered that their people were 
discriminated against for not being Roman citizens. The 
Romans, with difficulty, overcame their opponents; the 
Roman soldiers had not shown the same brutality as they 
had in Gaul and other places. As the Seleucid Empire 
faltered, the Romans sought to expand into Asia Minor 
(modern-day Turkey). 

This coincided with the emergence of Mithridates 
VI of Pontus, who was intent on capturing Bithynia 
and Cappadocia. The Roman commander and politi¬ 
cian Sulla defeated the army of Pontus at the Battle of 
Chaeronea in 86 b.c.e. and the Battle of Orchomenus in 
the following year. He then returned to the Italian penin¬ 
sula for the Roman civil war in which Sulla had himself 
proclaimed dictator, later returning to Asia Minor in the 
Second Mithridatic War (83-81 b.c.e.). The Third Mith- 
ridatic War (75-65 b.c.e.) saw the Romans under Lucul- 
lus defeat the army of Pontus at the Battle of Cabira in 
72 b.c.e., essentially removing them as a threat to the 
Roman Empire in the East. 

THE GALLIC WARS 

With no further threat from the eastern Mediterranean, 
the Romans turned their attention to Spain. Julius 
Caesar fought there 61-60 b.c.e., taking the Iberian 
Peninsula firmly under Roman control. From 5 8 to 51 
b.c.e. Caesar waged the gallic wars, and the Gauls 
were defeated in a number of large battles culminating 
in the Battle of Alesia in 52 b.c.e. At this battle a mas¬ 
sive Gallic force was annihilated while trying to relieve 
the Gallic chief Vercingetorix in Alesia, and Gaul was 
brought under Roman rule. For the next 20 years there 
were large numbers of Roman civil wars with, initially, 
Caesar fighting and defeating Pompey; Mark Antony 
and Octavian defeating Brutus; and then Octavian de¬ 
feating Mark Antony. Control of the empire was split 
into three sections, with Octavian controlling the Ital¬ 
ian peninsula, Gaul, the Iberian Peninsula, Dalmatia, 
Corsica, Sardinia and Sicily. Mark Antony was in con¬ 
trol of Greece and Macedonia, Asia Minor, Syria, Pal¬ 
estine, Cyrenaica, and Cyprus. The third member of the 
triumvirate, Lepidus, was in control of North Africa 
west of Cyrenaica. The final defeat of Mark Antony 
saw Octavian invade and capture Egypt and establish 
Roman rule there. 
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AUGUSTUS CAESAR 

Octavian never used the title emperor or the name 
Augustus —both were added to him posthumously. 
However, he is recognized by historians as being the 
first Roman emperor, Augustus Caesar, and hence the 
Roman Empire officially dates from his rule, which 
began in 31 b.c.e. and ended with his death in 14 c.e. 

Initially, Roman governors were politicians, eager 
to advance their political career by proving administra¬ 
tive ability. Octavian reformed the system by raising gu¬ 
bernatorial salaries and making appointments longer to 
encourage governors to become more familiar with the 
areas they controlled. It also allowed some governors to 
mount challenges to central authority. Under a governor 
procurators were made responsible for raising revenue 
and for day-to-day administrative matters. The most 
famous procurator was Pontius Pilate, procurator of 
Judaea, Samaria, and Idumea from 26 to 36 c.e. 

At the accession of Augustus the Roman Empire 
covered the entire Italian peninsula, Istria (in modern- 
day Slovenia and Croatia), the Greek peninsula, western 
Asia Minor, Syria, Cyrenaica (in modern-day Libya), the 
area around Carthage (modern-day Tunisia), the Iberian 
Peninsula (modern-day Spain and Portugal), Transalpine 
Gaul (modern-day France, Belgium, parts of western 
Germany, and southern Holland), and the islands of the 
Mediterranean (the Balearic Islands, Sardinia, Corsica, 
Sicily, Malta, Crete, the Ionian and Dodecanese Islands, 
and Cyprus). It also had protectorates over the rest of 
Asia Minor, Egypt, the Sinai Peninsula and southern Pal¬ 
estine, the eastern part of modern-day Libya, and Nu- 
midia (modern-day eastern Algeria). 

Because of its immense size Octavian devoted much 
of his time and energies to maintaining, rather than en¬ 
larging, the territory under the control of Rome. There 
was conflict along the frontier with Germany, with a mas¬ 
sive Roman loss at the Battle of the Teutoberg Forest in 
September or October 9 c.e. Although the Romans sent 
in forces to avenge the loss, they held back from a full- 
scale invasion of Germany, which Octavian judged would 
be a disaster. He was a cautious ruler, as was his adopted 
son and successor Tiberius (r. 14-37 c.e.). 

CALIGULA, NERO, VESPASIAN, TITUS, 

AND DOMITIAN 

After Tiberius the emperor Caligula (r. 37-41 c.e.) saw 
no advances in the empire, but Caligula’s uncle and suc¬ 
cessor, Claudius (r. 41-54), invaded Britain under Aulus 
Plautius. Some British tribes chose to oppose the Romans, 
while others supported them. Under the next emperor, 
Nero (r. 54-68), there was trouble with the Parthians, 


and a revolt broke out in 61 in Britain, led by Bou- 
dicca of the Iceni tribe. She was eventually defeated, 
but her rebellion put an end to Roman plans to send an 
expeditionary force to Ireland. Nero was overthrown in 
68, and his three successors had brief rules before being 
overthrown. The Roman army in Judaea, flushed with 
its victory—including sacking Jerusalem and the burn¬ 
ing of the Jewish Temple—returned to Rome with their 
commander, Vespasian, at their head. He became em¬ 
peror, to be following by his sons Titus and Domitian. 

The rule of Vespasian (r. 68-79), Titus (r. 79-81), and 
Domitian (r. 81-96) saw a period of some internal peace 
in the Italian peninsula and a gradual expansion of some 
parts of the Roman Empire. The Romans eventually con¬ 
trolled all of England, Wales, and southern Scotland. In 
central Europe parts of southern Germany were added to 
the Roman Empire, which had come to include the whole 
of the coast of northern Africa. Domitian’s assassination 
caused many to expect another Roman civil war, but the 
accession of Marcus Cocceius Nerva ensured that this did 
not occur. He nominated his son Marcus Ulpis Trajanus 
to succeed him. 

TRAJAN AND HADRIAN 

The emperor Trajan (r. 98-117) extended the empire 
further, in large part due to the Dacian Wars (101— 
107) in which Roman armies attacked the Dacian king 
Decebalus, a powerful force in east-central Europe 
(modern-day Romania). With cruelty unparalleled 
since Caesar’s invasion of Gaul, the Romans pushed 
their frontier to the Carpathian Mountains and the 
river Dniester. After that Trajan added Arabia Petrea 
(modern-day Sinai and nearby regions) to the Roman 
Empire. Next Trajan waged war against the Parthians, 
with Osroes, king of Parthia, having placed a “puppet” 
ruler on the throne of Armenia. The Romans felt this 
violated a long-standing treaty with the Parthians, and 
Trajan, aged 60, attacked and captured Armenia and 
Mesopotamia, taking over the remainder of the former 
Seleucid Empire, which the Romans had attacked 200 
years earlier. This gave the Romans access to the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. 

Trajan’s successor, Publius Aelius Hadrianus (r. 
117-138), or Hadrian, decided to consolidate Roman 
rule over recently conquered areas and is best known for 
building a wall along the English-Scottish border, known 
as Hadrian’s Wall. Making peace with the Parthians, he 
gave up land east of the Euphrates and crushed a revolt in 
Mauretania and the Bar Kokhba Revolt in Judaea. This 
was the last large-scale Jewish revolt against the Romans 
and was destroyed with massive repercussions in Judaea. 
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Hundreds of thousands of Jews were killed. Jews were 
subsequently banned from entering Jerusalem. 

PIUS, MARCUS AURELIUS, AND COMMODUS 
Antoninus Pius (r. 138-161) succeeded Trajan, initiat¬ 
ing a “forward movement,” pushing Roman rule back 
into southern Scotland and building the Antonine Wall, 
which stretched from the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of 
Forth. This meant that Hadrian’s Wall was no longer a 
barrier, and it briefly fell into disuse until the Romans 
discovered that they were unable to control southern 
Scotland. The Antonine Wall was abandoned in favor of 
Hadrian’s Wall. The empire was approaching its greatest 
extent. At this point, the only places added to the em¬ 
pire were parts of Mesopotamia, which had been given 
to Parthia by Hadrian, and parts of Media (modern- 
day Iran). Of the next Roman emperors some are well 
known, but most had only a minor role in the history 
of the Roman Empire. Marcus Aurelius (r. 161-180) 
was known for his philosophical teachings encapsulat¬ 
ing what many saw as the “golden age” of the Roman 
Empire; and Commodus (r. 180-193), for his brutality, 
decadence, misrule, and vanity. The reign of Commodus 
led to infighting in the imperial court, with subsequent 
emperors becoming worried that regional commanders 
were becoming too powerful. In response they only gave 
them as many troops as were necessary. This in turn led 
to troop shortages in some areas and worry of invasion. 

TRADE AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

The Roman Empire was a trading empire as well as a 
military empire, and Roman money was widely recog¬ 
nized throughout the region, and beyond. Latin became 
the language of the educated elite of the entire empire 
and of government officials and soldiers who settled in 
various parts of the empire. Gradually, Greek began 
to supplant Latin in the eastern Mediterranean, and it 
became the language of business and commerce in the 
eastern part of the Roman Empire. 

Surviving tombstones show that many Romans came 
from distant lands. Goods were traded extensively— 
Rome had to import large amounts of corn and wheat to 
feed its growing population. Ideas also traveled through¬ 
out the Roman Empire. Initially these were connected 
with the Pax Romana —the Roman legal system. Un¬ 
der Antoninus Pius, Roman citizenship was extended in 
much of the eastern Mediterranean, and Roman citizens 
had to be tried in a Roman court, leading to Roman law 
becoming the standard in the eastern part of the empire. 
The Romans encouraged the spread of learning, philoso¬ 
phy, and religion. Christianity and the belief in Mithras 


rapidly spread to all corners of the empire, with archaeo¬ 
logical evidence for both religions stretching from Spain 
to northern England and to the Middle East. Since the 
founding of Rome, the citizenry had traded with other 
empires. Roman goods found their way to the Kushan 
Empire in southern Pakistan and Afghanistan. The Sog- 
dians, in Central Asia (modern-day Uzbekistan), traded 
with both the Romans and the Chinese, and Roman 
coins have been found in archaeological sites in some 
parts of the Far East. 

DIOCLETIAN, CONSTANTINE, AND THEODOSIUS 
Diocletian (r. 284-305) was an administrator rather 
than a soldier, even though he came from an army back¬ 
ground, and sought to erode the influence of the army 
on politics. When news was received in Rome that there 
was an uprising or an attack on the Romans, Diocletian 
complained that he needed a deputy who could dispatch 
armies efficiently but not want to claim the throne. In 
286 he appointed an Illyrian called Maximian, the son 
of a peasant farmer. Maximian was posted to Milan, 
where he could respond to attacks in the West, espe¬ 
cially along the frontier with Germany. Diocletian then 
moved to Nicomedia, in modern-day Turkey, where he 
would supervise the empire and respond to attacks from 
Parthia or Persia. Although the empire remained undi¬ 
vided, there were definite lines of demarcation. These 
would manifest themselves years later in the division of 
the Roman Empire. Diocletian, however, is probably 
best known for his persecution of the Christians. Soon 
after he abdicated, Christianity would become an im¬ 
portant part of the Roman administration. 

The emperor Constantine the Great (r. 306-337) 
provided a unity to the empire, and his mother, Helena, 
greatly influenced her son in Christian ideas. However, 
under Theodosius I (r. 379-395) many felt that the 
western part of the empire was becoming a liability, with 
the eastern part being far more prosperous. As a result, 
in 395 the Roman Empire split to form the Western Ro¬ 
man Empire, with Rome as its capital, and the Eastern 
Roman Empire, with its capital at Byzantium (modern- 
day Istanbul). Only 15 years after this split the Western 
Roman Empire suffered a major shock when Visigoths 
invaded the Italian peninsula and sacked Rome. The 
capital had been briefly moved to Ravenna, but the psy¬ 
chological damage was done. Rome was retaken from 
the Visigoths, and authorities called back Roman legions 
guarding other parts of the western empire, withdraw¬ 
ing soldiers from Britain and the German frontier, to 
try to defend the Italian peninsula. In 476 the last Ro¬ 
man emperor of the West, Odovacar, the leader of the 
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Ostrogoths, deposed Romulus Augustulus. The eastern 
empire continued as the Byzantine Empire, although 
gradually lost much territory. 

The Roman Empire was founded on military glo¬ 
ry, but its legacy was much more broad. Roman roads 
connected many cities and towns, most of which are 
still inhabited, and archaeological digs uncovered the 
remains of Roman walls, buildings, and lifestyle. Ro¬ 
man aqueducts can be seen in many parts of the former 
empire, with Roman plumbing and sewage disposal 
being unmatched in western Europe until the Italian 
Renaissance. The Roman system of law is still followed 
by many parts of the former Roman Empire, and many 
other Roman customs survive. 

Further reading: Burn, A. R. The Government of the Ro¬ 
man Empire: From Augustus to the Antonines. London: 
Historical Association, 1952; Grant, Michael. The Ro¬ 
man Emperors. London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1996; 
Shotter, David. Rome and Her Empire. London: Longman, 
2003; Wells, J., and R. H. Barrow. A Short History of the 
Roman Empire to the Death of Marcus Aurelius. London: 
Methuen, 1950. 

Justin Corfield 

Roman golden and silver ages 

The Roman golden and silver ages represent the periods 
of Latin literature from the career of Cicero (106-43 

b. c.e.) to the death of Augustus Caesar (14 c.e.) and 
from the beginning of Tiberius’s reign as Roman emper¬ 
or (14 c.e.) to the close of Hadrian’s reign (138 c.e.), 
respectively. The golden age has been so named by clas¬ 
sical scholars because the greatest authors of the Roman 
Empire, including Lucretius (99-55 b.c.e.), Catullus (84- 
54 b.c.e.), Julius Caesar (100-44 b.c.e.), Cicero, Virgil 
(70-19 b.c.e.), Horace (65-8 b.c.e.), Livy (59 b.c.e.-17 

c. e.), and Ovid (43 b.c.e.-18 c.e.), flourished during this 
time. Politically, the golden age saw the final overthrow 
of the senatorial Republic (Latin: res publica) and the 
inauguration of a single monarch over the Roman state. 

Depending on the date of composition, therefore, 
its literature reflects one of three distinct themes: public 
oratory, characteristic of the speeches of Roman sena¬ 
tors; an uncontrollable anxiety stemming from the po¬ 
litical unrest and civil wars between the assassination of 
Julius Caesar (44 b.c.e.) and the Battle of Actium (31 
b.c.e); or the peace indicative of the reign of Augustus, 
which was undergirded by Epicureanism. 


While the silver age was surpassed by the magnifi¬ 
cence of the preceding century, a considerable corpus 
of masterpieces were generated during this era by such 
authors as Seneca (4 b.c.e.-65 c.e.), Lucan (39-65 
c.e.), Pliny the Elder (23-79 c.e.), Quintilian (35-95 
c.e.), Statius (45-96 c.e.), Martial (40-104 c.e.), Taci¬ 
tus (55-120 c.e.), Juvenal (60-130 c.e.), and Suetonius 
(69-140 C.E.). Exerting a powerful influence on this 
age was the contemporary educational system based on 
letters and rhetoric, which inspired prospective writers 
with the treasures of Greek and Latin literature and sys¬ 
tematically trained them in the art of declamation, in¬ 
fluencing their proficiency in figures of speech, exclama¬ 
tions, apostrophes, interrogations, and an assortment 
of other literary devices. 

GOLDEN AGE AUTHORS 

Little is known about Lucretius besides the years when 
he lived. His purpose of his didactic poem De Rerum 
Natura (On the nature of things) was to convert the Ro¬ 
man aristocrat Memmius to Epicureanism. According 
to Lucretius’s interpretation, the aim of this philosophy 
was to reveal how to obtain peace of mind (Greek: ajt- 
araxiva) in difficult times. Based on his conviction that 
the world is made up of random combinations of atoms 
moving in a void, which yield all physical objects and 
(via the motions of the finer atoms of the soul) all men¬ 
tal processes and emotions, Lucretius argued that such 
combinations eventually separate, spelling the mortality 
of the material world and the soul. Consequently, De Re¬ 
rum maintains that only the atoms and the void in which 
they move are eternal. This worldview led Lucretius to 
the anti-supernatural results that the gods either do not 
exist or take no interest in human affairs and that reli¬ 
gion is a malicious facade. The poem concludes with two 
practical applications—“live in secret” and “keep out of 
politics”—which purportedly point the way to true plea¬ 
sure and the coveted “peace of mind.” 

In contrast to Lucretius, a great deal is known about 
Catullus from the many autobiographical passages in 
his poetry. Spending much of his life in Rome, Catullus 
thrived in a sophisticated literary circle that admired and 
imitated the Greek poetry of Alexandria . He then fell 
in love with a woman he styled as “Lesbia,” who was al¬ 
most certainly Clodia, the wife of a Roman aristocrat and 
sister of Julius Caesar’s supporter and agent. She became 
the protagonist in Catullus’s personal lyric poetry of 
the heart, which borrowed and modified Greek meters. 

Catullus took the epigram, typically used for tomb¬ 
stone and monument inscription and trivial brief po¬ 
etry, and transformed it into a vehicle for the expression 
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of deep personal meaning. Upon being spurned by Les- 
bia, Catullus left Rome and took a junior staff position 
under the governor of Bithynia, where he abandoned 
love poetry in favor of poems that clandestinely slung 
invective at his political adversaries. Classical scholars 
regard these complex and learned works as treasures of 
taste and scholarship. 

Corresponding to the brilliance of Roman poetry 
during the golden age was comparable achievement in 
prose. Julius Caesar’s lucid and powerful commentar¬ 
ies on the Gallic and civil wars, De Bello Gallico and 
De Bello Civili, serve as benchmarks for their genre. 
The era’s leading prose writer was Cicero, a prolific 
orator, who, after amassing a reputation as a bold and 
highly competent lawyer by successfully defending Sex¬ 
tus Roscius from murder charges, embarked on a po¬ 
litical career in Rome. Beginning with his election to 
the quaestorship in 75 b.c.e., Cicero rose through the 
ranks to the office of praetor in 66 b.c.e. and, despite 
his status as a novus homo (a “new man,” or a candi¬ 
date whose family had no precedent in holding office), 
to the highest position of consul in 63 b.c.e. 

In the decade following his consulship Cicero played 
a less active role in politics and fashioned prose writ¬ 
ings of a peaceful style, including treatises on rhetoric 
and philosophical discourses on friendship and old age. 
However, Cicero returned briefly to the political scene 
after Caesar’s assassination in 44 b.c.e., vehemently 
attacking Caesar’s would-be successor, Mark Antony, 
in a series of speeches known as the “Philippics.” This 
would ultimately lead to Cicero’s demise, as Antony 
quickly joined ranks in the Second Triumvirate with 
Lepidus and Octavian and decreed the statesman’s be¬ 
heading, carried out on December 7, 43 b.c.e. 

Virgil, recognized as the foremost of all Latin poets 
both during his lifetime and by modern scholarly assess¬ 
ment, split most of his time between Rome and Naples, 
in the latter of which he served as charter member of 
a literary circle under the patronage of Maecenas, the 
adviser of Augustus. Virgil’s first work, the Bucolics, or 
Eclogues, consists of 10 short poems in a pastoral style, 
emulating the third-century b.c.e. Greek poet Theocri¬ 
tus, which depict both imaginary country scenes and 
contemporary events such as the loss and restoration 
of his own farm at Andes. Their charm and elegance 
immediately established Virgil as a poetic genius, and 
Maecenas encouraged Virgil to compose something 
more worthy of his talent. 

In response he wrote his most artistic work, the 
Georgies, a poem in four books pertaining to the grow¬ 
ing and nurturing of trees, vines, and olives, the breed¬ 


ing of cattle and horses, and bee-keeping. Classical 
scholars regard its grammar and style as the optimal 
use of the Latin language and its meter as the perfec¬ 
tion of Latin hexameter. 

Augustus then suggested that Virgil create a national 
epic linking Troy and the heroic age with the founda¬ 
tion of Rome and the family to which Julius Caesar and 
Augustus belonged. This 12-volume work, the Aeneid, 
stands as Virgil’s most enduring masterpiece and recounts 
the exploits of a Trojan prince named Aeneas, the son of 
Venus and Anchises, who was destined to be the ancestor 
of Romulus, the legendary ancestor of Caesar and first 
founder of the Roman race. A paradigm of balance, this 
epic harmonized the desire for peace with traditional re¬ 
spect for military honor. Virgil’s compatriot Horace con¬ 
tinued in this lyric tradition through his mastery of the 
ode, ingeniously converting Greek meters into Latin and 
choosing his words with great precision and care. 

Mirroring Virgil’s grand poetic success in prose was 
Livy, reputed as one of Rome’s most eminent historians. 
Raised in the north Italian region of Patavium, known 
for its strict ethical conservatism, Livy shared Augustus’s 
concern over the moral decline that plagued Roman so¬ 
ciety. Aiming to remedy this problem, Livy composed his 
monumental 142-volume history of Rome, Ab Urbe Con- 
dita (From the founding of the city, or History of Rome), 
the narratives of which were intended to depict the glory 
days of a virtuous past as a model for present and future 
generations. Livy’s work furnished an accurate account of 
what his fellow Romans believed about the moral stan¬ 
dards, faith, and virtue of their predecessors. 

Through a dynamic blend of myth and fact, Ab Urbe 
Condita displays Livy’s consummate narrative ability and 
his staunchly patriotic goal of authenticating the cour¬ 
age and high ethical character of the Roman people and 
their heroes even in the midst of catastrophe. A seem¬ 
ingly conflicting purpose was pursued by Ovid, whose 
elegies on love were thought to be so counterproductive 
to Augustus’s reform of Roman morals that the emperor 
exiled him to Tomis on the Black Sea, where he remained 
until his death. Among his most renowned poems are the 
Ars Amatoria (The Art of Love), a handbook on seduc¬ 
tion and sexual pleasure, and the Heroides (Heroines), 
imaginary letters from heroines of Greek legend to lov¬ 
ers or husbands who had abandoned them. His greatest 
work, the 15-volume Metamorphoses, lay in the domain 
of religion and depicted the miraculous transformations 
in Greek mythology. Ovid is remembered not only as 
a graceful poetical craftsman but also as the master of 
the elegiac couplet, a form that he perfected beyond the 
scope of any other Roman poet. 
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SILVER AGE AUTHORS 

An eminent neo-Stoic philosopher, Seneca earned fame 
as an author of philosophical treatises and as tutor to 
the infamous Roman emperor Nero (r. 54-68 c.e.). Sen¬ 
eca attempted to impart his conviction that the neo-Stoic 
worldview provided the best practical guide to conduct 
and filled the void of the soul. He contended that spiri¬ 
tual satisfaction came through turning away from the 
world, through contempt for worldly goods, the duty of 
self-examination, the joys of conversion (which he de¬ 
fined as the sign of grace to see one’s faults), and the 
call to enlighten others. Seneca’s corpus includes at least 
152 treatises on subjects as varied as geography, phys¬ 
ics, natural history, biography, and ethics. His nephew 
Lucan was a celebrated poet in Nero’s court who, in 
his Pharsalia, drew upon the epic tradition in his vivid 
depiction of major battles in the Roman civil war. 

Lucan’s animated style featured drama and rhetoric 
often at the expense of historical accuracy. In 62 c.e. 
Nero began to be influenced by younger, power-hungry 
advisers, who exhorted him to shake off his mentor, 
Seneca. Cognizant that he might be slain, Seneca made 
an impassioned speech before Nero, where he defended 
his loyalty and contribution to the emperor’s education 
and submitted his request to retire. Nero denied the re¬ 
quest and, three years later, discovered that Lucan was 
part of Piso’s conspiracy to overthrow him, which pro¬ 
vided him a convenient excuse to eliminate his teacher. 
Nero charged Seneca with complicity in the plot and 
ordered the suicide of both Seneca and Lucan. 

The prose of the first century c.e. encompasses a 
number of significant didactic authors. Pliny the Elder 
was an indefatigable scholar who composed the monu¬ 
mental 37-volume encyclopedia on the physical and so¬ 
cial sciences, the Naturalis Historia (Natural history). 
Sponsored by the emperor Titus, its subjects ranged 
from ancient physics, Pliny’s cosmography in relation 
to God, geography, human physiology, zoology, and 
botany to mineralogy and metallurgy in the fine arts. 
An invaluable source, the Naturalis Historia stands as 
the fullest application of Aristotelian categories to the 
sphere of scientific knowledge. 

Equally prominent in the literary domain was the 
educator Quintilian; his Institutio Oratoria (Institute 
of oratory) constitutes an authoritative manual to the 
theory and practice of rhetoric. Believing that to edu¬ 
cate a speaker was to mold a Roman lady or gentle¬ 
man, Quintilian emphasized the importance of char¬ 
acter building in the pedagogical process, centered on 
plato’s four cardinal virtues of justice, wisdom, cour¬ 
age, and moderation. 


Following in the tradition of Virgil, Statius is famous 
for his Thebiad, an epic that pushes each feature of his 
forerunner’s style to the extreme. This tribute to Thebian 
mythology, recounting the story of Oedipus and the leg¬ 
ends of Amphion, Cadmus, and Dirce, relies upon the 
tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Antimachus as primary sources. Perhaps Statius’s para¬ 
mount contribution to the silver age was his approach to 
literature as performance, or exhibition of talent, where 
each work would comprise a series of virtuoso pieces in¬ 
tended to evoke admiration from its audience. Such a 
tendency moves toward the independence of the parts of 
a work and away from the concord of the whole. 

Harkening back to the golden age in the manner of 
Statius, Martial enhanced the epigram style from its pre¬ 
vious development under Catullus by overlaying it with 
a polished and multifaceted verse in which he conveyed 
sharp wit toward current events. He crafted poems of 
genuine feeling, in which he discusses his poverty, social 
endeavors, the true enjoyment of life, and the positive 
relations that could exist between humane masters and 
their slaves. With his brief tales in verse Martial paints a 
stirring portrait of ancient Rome in dazzling tones that 
make the ancient city seem near the modern world. 

Writers of the silver age, notwithstanding their bi¬ 
ases, penned largely accurate reports of their time and 
followed standards of verification that would not be 
bettered until the critical biographies of seventh-century 
c.e. Irish monastic scholars. The leader of this movement 
was Tacitus, acknowledged by classical scholars as the 
greatest historian of ancient Rome, who lived through 
the reigns of more than a half-dozen Roman emperors 
and preserved many of their memoirs. He is best known 
for two works, the Annals and the Histories, the for¬ 
mer covering the period from Augustus’s death to that of 
Nero (14-68 c.e.), and the latter beginning after Nero’s 
death and proceeding to that of Domitian in 96 c.e. 

The Annals are best remembered for accounts of 
Tiberius’s closed and suspicious character in the capital, 
and the control of the weak emperor Claudius by the 
powerful freedman Narcissus, causing Nero to be placed 
on the throne and the fire of Rome. This work also con¬ 
tains a reference to the crucifixion of Jesus (Christ) of 
Nazareth in Judaea under Pontius Pilate and the 
origin and imperial persecution of the early Christian 
movement. The most memorable scenes in the Histories 
revolve around the years 69-70 c.e., from the reign of 
Galba to the close of the Jewish War. Tacitus provides 
striking insight on the struggle between Otho, who mur¬ 
dered Galba, and Vitellius for the title of emperor and on 
the military campaigns waged by Vespasian against Vitel- 
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lius in Rome and Titus against the Pharisaic, Essene, and 
Zealot forces in Jerusalem. Tacitus’s mastery of the Latin 
language can be summarized in terms of brevity, variety, 
and poetic color. His repertoire contains modified mean¬ 
ings to terms, neologisms (new words which he invented 
from previously existing ones), innovative extensions of 
idiom, and asymmetry of expression. Less prominent but 
also distinguished among Roman historians is Suetonius, 
who oversaw the imperial archives and public libraries 
as secretary under Trajan. He carefully integrated the 
sources under his disposal in his De Vita Caesarum (On 
the life of the Caesars), a collection of 12 biographies on 
the emperors from Julius Caesar to Domitian. This work 
is remarkable for its rejection of a strict chronological or¬ 
dering in favor of a loose one, only concerned that each 
successive Caesar follows one another. 

Juvenal was one of the world’s greatest satirists. His 
disillusionment stemmed largely from his failure to pro¬ 
cure a political appointment after completing the requi¬ 
site military training. When he saw foreigners succeeding 
through corruption where he was ignored, he published 
a lampoon attacking the influence of court favorites in 
making promotions. Outraged at being convicted by the 
truth, in 96 C.E. Domitian confiscated his property and 
banished him to a remote frontier in Egypt. After living 
for a brief spell in poverty, he launched himself in writ¬ 
ing the Satires, his most popular poems, out of infuria- 
tion from his maltreatment and the injustices prevalent 
to Roman politics. His satirical pieces are matchless for 
his synthesis of journalistic precision, descriptive clarity, 
oratorical persuasion, dramatic characterization, and 
linguistic command into a multifaceted poetic unity. 

Parallel with the administrative triumphs of imperial 
Rome and its services to Western civilization, the Roman 
golden and silver ages fostered artistic production of 
enduring quality, thought commensurate to the achieve¬ 
ment of the times, and a captivating depiction of life. 
Their authors’ practical interest in learning of an ency¬ 
clopedic sort showed the academic discontent with social 
amenities and empty rhetoric and consequent quest for 
an all-encompassing and systematic worldview. Display¬ 
ing mastery of virtually every literary genre, the classics 
created during these periods disclose a full spectrum of 
emotion and an engaging reflection with political, legal, 
and academic institutions. These works bear a univer¬ 
sal relevance to all times and places and have offered re¬ 
newed pleasure and fascination throughout the ages. 

See also Roman historians; Roman poetry. 
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Kirk R. MacGregor 

Roman historians 

In the mid-fifth century b.c.e., when the great Greek 
historian Herodotus settled in the Athenian colony of 
Thurii in southern Italy, Rome had not yet consolidated 
its control over the peninsula. The struggle with the 
declining but still powerful Etruscans was ongoing. 
The Gauls, a Celtic people of the north, sacked Rome 
in 390 b.c.e. The Punic Wars concluded in the second 
century b.c.e., after which Rome would assert its domi¬ 
nance across the Mediterranean basin. 

Early Roman historians did not look to Herodotus 
as a guide, at least not directly. They were largely un¬ 
interested in geography and ethnology, unlike Herodo¬ 
tus, considered the Father of History. Their emphasis 
was on politics, and the cultural influence of Greece re¬ 
mained profound. The first great historian of Rome was 
not Roman, nor did he write in Latin; he was Greek 
and employed that language. Polybius (202-120 b.c.e.) 
believed that Rome’s power derived from its institu¬ 
tions, most notably its constitution. Aristotelian politi¬ 
cal theories and Thucydides’ histories influenced Poly¬ 
bius greatly. Polybius lacked his forerunner’s political 
acumen, but his call for archival research shaped future 
historiography. Polybius would serve as a touchstone of 
later Roman historians, including Livy. 

Prior to Livy, Roman historiography followed a pat¬ 
tern seen in early Greece. The earliest “documentarians” 
of Rome were epic poets. These poet-historians tapped 
directly into Greek mythology. Gnaeus Naevius (270— 
201 b.c.e.) traced Rome’s origins back to Aeneas, the 
Trojan prince, as did Quintus Ennius (239-169 b.c.e.). 
Naevius and Ennius wrote in Greek, despite their Ro¬ 
man citizenship. The oldest extant fragment of Latin 
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poetry is a translation of Homer’s Odyssey. The first 
Roman prose historian was Q. Fabius Pictor, but his 
task was accomplished in Greek. Marcus Porcius Cato 
(234-149 b.c.e.), known as Cato the Elder, was the 
first Roman who wrote Roman history in Latin prose. 
Like Fabius before him, Cato was a politician. He 
was, however, of plebeian origin, a fact that would 
produce his excoriations of aristocratic families. Fa¬ 
bius and Cato were typical of what became the model 
of Roman historians. They were politicians possessing 
access to official archives and also gave thematic im¬ 
portance to moralistic patriotism. That tone became 
typical of Roman history writing. 

The annalists merit mention, especially as they lat¬ 
er served as resources for Livy. Annalists recorded the 
events that took place in a given year, as well as the 
names of the ruling magistrates. They made no attempt 
to provide a true narrative of historical events, much 
less an interpretative one. L. Coelius Antipater, Valerius 
Antias, and Q. Claudius Quadrigarius were active in 
the second and first centuries b.c.e. and were the most 
noteworthy of the era. One exception to the dry chron¬ 
icle generally offered was M. Terentius Varro (116-27 
b.c.e.). Comparisons have been made between his work 
and that of modern-day cultural historians. As a con¬ 
temporary of Varro, Sallust, a retired army general, was 
more typical. His vision would encourage the notion 
that moral laxity had led to Roman decline. Sallust’s 
particular emphasis created a myth of Rome’s fall well 
before the occurrence of the actual event. 

Livy (Titus Livius) was born in Patavium (modern 
Padua) in Cisalpine Gaul, in either 64 or 59 b.c.e. 
He would ultimately die there, in either 7 or 12 c.e. 
He moved to Rome at the age of 30. There, he wrote 
his voluminous Ab Urbe Condita (History of Rome). 
The original work covered some 744 years of history 
in 142 books. Only 35 of these actually survive, cov¬ 
ering the periods from 753 to 243 and from 210 to 
167 b.c.e. Livy was the first professional historian, de¬ 
voting himself full time to his endeavors. He diverged 
from the Roman model in that he was not a politician; 
however, he firmly believed in the idea and symbol of 
Rome. Livy admits to basing his account on the myths 
that circulated. 

He wrote of events that took place more than 500 
years prior to his writing about them. To accomplish 
this he synthesized all six versions of the annalists, as 
well as assorted poems and legends. He was particu¬ 
larly indebted to Asinius Pollio and Valerius of Antium. 
Some have argued that Livy should be regarded more as 
a novelist and less as a historian. 


There are many references to the supernatural in 
Livy’s work, though he was dismissive of the phenom¬ 
ena on occasion. He attributed these references to pop¬ 
ular superstitions and rumor exaggerated in times of 
crisis. To omit them from his work, however, would 
have erased a vital aspect of Roman history. The flight 
patterns of birds, the alignment of animal entrails, these 
required and dictated specific actions on the part of the 
political, military, and priestly elites. Heated debates 
have taken place over whether Livy was a full-fledged 
Stoic. His alleged Stoicism might well explain the sys¬ 
tematic inclusion of auguries in his work. As represent¬ 
ed by Cicero, Roman Stoicism accepted the supernatu¬ 
ral as a near commonplace, woven into the fabric of 
everyday life. Not all of antiquity accepted such matters 
outright; the Epicureans and the Sceptics firmly rejected 
auguries. Some have dismissed Livy as a mythographer, 
a dramatically gifted craftsmen of literary prose. But 
epigraphy and archaeological discoveries have proven 
him to be more accurate than was once imagined. His 
range was certainly wider in scope than Sallust’s, or 
even that of Tacitus. 

Publius Cornelius Tacitus (c. 55-c. 117 c.e.) origi¬ 
nated in either Cisalpine Gaul or Narbonese Gaul 
(southern France). His father was a procurator of Lower 
Germany and affiliated with the army along the Rhine 
river basin. In 77 c.e. he married into the family of a 
consul. From there his path to the Senate was paved. As 
a historian, his best-known work is Germania , or On the 
Origin and Land of the Germans. It provides a window 
into the early history of the tribes along the frontier. As 
these groups would later play a key role in both the col¬ 
lapse of Rome and the dawn of a European civilization, 
the contribution of Tacitus is invaluable. Tacitus also 
studied rhetoric in Rome and enjoyed success as a pub¬ 
lic speaker. His work Historiae (c. 109 c.e.) examines 
Rome from 68 to 96 c.e. Though only portions remain 
extant, his account of the civil wars of this period is a 
masterful exploration of both the chaos and irrational¬ 
ity of the era. Composed later, the Annals cover the era 
beginning in 14 c.e. Tacitus is praised for his qualities 
as a writer and a historian and set new standards for the 
extent and scope of archival investigations. 

Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus was born around the 
year 70 c.e. to a knightly family of North Africa. Moving 
to Rome, Suetonius was a teacher of literature, as well as 
a lawyer. Between 110 and 112 c.e. he began to hold 
a variety of imperial posts. He was responsible for the 
epistolary of Hadrian but was dismissed for impolite¬ 
ness directed at the empress Sabina. His books the Lives 
of Illustrious Men , which survives only in fragments, and 
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the Lives of the Caesars, from Julius Caesar to Nero, 
entirely extant, are his most important works. Some of 
the more salacious scenes have earned Suetonius a repu¬ 
tation as a shallow tabloid reporter of antiquity, but his 
capacities for research and observation were formidable. 
His habit of including, within the body of his text, source 
materials in their original Greek or Latin has furnished a 
treasure trove to posterity. It is from Suetonius that Julius 
Caesar’s famous declaration upon crossing the Rubicon, 
“The die is cast,” derives. Contemporary scholarship has 
tended to downplay the role any one person can have 
as an agent of historical change. Yet the importance of 
biographers, such as Suetonius, to provide a coherent 
snapshot of a given historical period by emphasizing the 
life and importance of the individual, has endured. 

See also Aristotle; Epicureanism; Greek mythology 
AND PANTHEON; HERODOTUS,THUCYDIDES, AND XENOPHON; 
Homeric epics; Roman poetry; Rome: decline and fall. 
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Roman pantheon and myth 

Roman religious belief evolved over time. Many of the 
well-known gods, goddesses, and heroes of Rome were 
adopted from other cultures and civilizations. Greek 
mythology, with its focus on gods with humanlike char¬ 
acteristics, greatly influenced later Roman mythology. 
What we know about early Roman mythology comes 
from archaeological findings, artwork, and writers 
such as Marcus Terentius Varro, Virgil, and Ovid. Ro¬ 
man myth borrowed greatly from the Greeks, replac¬ 
ing Greek deities with Roman names, creating a hybrid 
Greco-Roman mythology. 

Only after Rome came into contact with Greece 
during the sixth century b.c.e. did Roman gods and 
goddesses assume human qualities. Early Romans envi¬ 
sioned their deities as powers that demanded appease¬ 


ment. Pax deorum, or “peace of the gods,” was the ul¬ 
timate goal of early Roman religious practices. Romans 
believed that through ritual, worship, and public festi¬ 
vals their gods would ensure continued prosperity for 
the community. Early Roman deities controlled aspects 
of everyday life. Romans worshipped two classes of 
gods. The major deities, or di indigetes, were the origi¬ 
nal gods of the Roman state. Lesser gods, the di noven- 
sides, were adopted later when the need for a specific 
power was warranted. 

While the personalities of the deities were unim¬ 
portant to early Romans, the attributes of the gods and 
goddesses were important. The heads of the earliest Ro¬ 
man pantheon were Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, Janus, and 
Vesta. Jupiter, the head of the gods, brought life-giving 
rain for the crops and provided protection to Romans 
engaged in military activities outside their own borders. 
Mars was originally the god of fertility and vegetation 
but later became associated with activities of young 
men and especially war. The month March was named 
for the Roman god Mars because of his association 
with spring and fertility. Quirinus, the patron god of 
the military in times of peace, was often worshipped in 
conjunction with Mars. Janus, associated with new be¬ 
ginnings, was depicted as a two-faced god who presided 
over all that was double-edged. January takes its name 
from this god because the month represents a time for 
looking backward and also forward to the future. His 
double-gated temple in the Forum was said to have kept 
its doors closed only in times of peace. Consequently, 
the doors of the temple rarely closed. 

Vesta, goddess of the hearth fire, held a special sta¬ 
tus in the Roman pantheon. Vestal virgins, or virgins 
who took a 30-year vow of chastity, served as Vesta’s 
priestesses. Vesta’s priestesses attained a larger role in 
Roman society than other women. They were often 
consulted in matters of state and were entrusted with 
sensitive documents, such as wills and treaties. After 30 
years of chastity, vestal virgins could marry if they so 
wished. Other deities represented the agrarian and war¬ 
like culture of the Romans. The Lares, a purely Roman 
invention of house guardians, protected the fields and 
the home. Saturn governed the sowing of seed. He was 
celebrated in the Saturnalia Festival (December 17-23), 
during which masters and slaves exchanged roles. Ceres 
protected the growth of grain, Pomona governed fruit, 
and Consus presided over the harvest. 

As Rome conquered its neighbors, foreign gods and 
goddesses were added to the Roman pantheon. Con¬ 
quered peoples were encouraged to continue the wor¬ 
ship of native gods. Combined with an ever-increasing 
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influx of new territories and foreigners visiting the city, 
Rome experienced the largest cultural diffusion of the 
time. Consequently, Rome became religiously diverse. 
Divinities such as Minerva, Venus, Diana, Hercules, 
and Mithras, along with other lesser deities, were added 
to the Roman pantheon. Cults appeared in Rome that 
worshipped deities from as far away as Egypt. The wor¬ 
ship of Isis, for example, became popular in Rome. The 
Roman practice of accepting the gods of its conquered 
peoples allowed for greater control in the territories. It 
also gave Rome a comprehensive mythology, most of 
which was borrowed or adapted to fit earlier deities. 

Though the Romans did not provide a well-defined 
mythology for their gods or for the creation of the 
world, they did create an elaborate mythology for the 
founding of Rome. Early myths concerning Rome’s 
founding were created with bits of historical fact mixed 
with mythical retellings. Tales of Rome’s first kings were 
almost completely mythical in nature. Most of Roman 
myth concerns the first seven kings to rule Rome. The 
earliest myth about the founding of Rome was based 
on Rome’s first king, Romulus. According to the myth, 
Rhea Silvia the only daughter of Numitor, the king of 
Alba Longa, was destined to become a vestal virgin. In¬ 
stead, she was raped by the god Mars. She bore twins, 
Romulus and Remus, who were cast into the Tiber Riv¬ 
er. To ensure that his sons would survive, Mars sent a 
she-wolf to care for the twins. Eventually, a shepherd 
named Faustulus discovered Romulus and Remus, and 
he raised them as shepherds. 

The twins eventually set out to found their own city. 
A dispute arose between them, and Romulus murdered 
Remus. Romulus ruled Rome, and the city flourished. 
However, the city lacked enough women. Romulus 
solved the problem by kidnapping some Sabine wom¬ 
en. The kidnapped women saved the city from war by 
claiming they were happier with their newfound hus¬ 
bands. After a reign of 40 years Romulus ascended to 
the heavens to become the war god Quirinus. Borrow¬ 
ing from the Greeks, later renditions of the Romulus 
and Remus myth trace the lineage of Romulus and Re¬ 
mus back to the surviving prince of Troy, Aeneas. 

The original Roman pantheon and myth is often 
obscured by the later Greco-Roman mythology. Ro¬ 
mans were deeply religious but being a practical people 
lacked the imagination to create a myriad of person¬ 
alities to compliment their deities. As Rome came into 
contact with other cultures, their mythology was en¬ 
hanced. The Romans adopted the heroes and deities of 
others, borrowing the elaborate myths and humanlike 
personalities that accompanied them. 


MAJOR ROMAN DEITIES 

Apollo 

God of the sun and music 

Bacchus 

God of wine and intoxication 

Ceres 

Mother Goddess, earth 

Cupid (Amor) 

God of love 

Diana 

Moon goddess, protector of animals 
and virginity 

Fortuna 

Goddess of luck and good fortune 

Janus 

God of gates, doorways, and new 
beginnings 

Juno 

Queen of gods, protector of women 
and childbirth 

Jupiter 

King of gods, lightning, storms, pro¬ 
tector of military pursuits and oaths 

Maia 

Goddess of earth, plains, and growth 

Mars 

God of war, fertility, spring, and 
farming 

Mercury 

God of wind, messenger of the gods 

Minerva 

Goddess of wisdom, arts and crafts, 
and war 

Neptune 

God of watering and the sea 

Pluto 

King of the underworld 

Proserpine 

Queen of the underworld 

Quirinus 

God of defense, war, and the state 

Saturn 

God of agriculture, sowing of the seed 

Uranus 

God of the heavens 

Venus 

Goddess of sexual love and beauty 

Vesta 

Goddess of hearth and ceremonial fire 

Vulcan 

God of fire and forges 


See also Greek mythology and pantheon; Roman 
historians; Roman poetry; Rome: founding. 


Further reading: Cotterell, Arthur, and Rachel Storm. The Ul¬ 
timate Encyclopedia of Mythology. London: Lorenz Books, 
1999; Hamilton, Edith. Mythology. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1998; Jordan, Michael. Encyclopedia of Gods. New York: 
Facts On File, 1993. 

Mark Aaron Bond 

Roman poetry 

The Greeks had a strong belief in the importance of 
poetry, and the Romans continued this with a large 
number of poets, some of whom wrote short poems 
and others, like Virgil, composed massive epics such as 
the Aeneid. Other famous Roman poets include Lu¬ 
cretius, Catullus, Horace, Ovid, Martial, and Juvenal. 
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Roman poetry borrowed the style of the Greeks; how¬ 
ever, it surpassed that style. A significant number of the 
poets were actually Greek, and many were influenced 
by visits to Greece. In addition to Greek mythological 
themes, Roman poets used poetry to express their love 
and anxieties, philosophical positions, and the telling 
or retelling of historical epics, especially the early years 
of Rome, with the story of Aeneas a recurring theme. 

There were some very early Roman poets, but few 
details survive except that they recorded the early his¬ 
tory of Rome, later used by historians and poets. After 
the victory of Rome in the First Punic War in 241 b.c.e., 
there was considerable interest in Roman history, en¬ 
couraging many to write about the early triumphs and 
disasters that Rome had faced. The first to make use 
of this enthusiasm was Lucius Livius Andronicus from 
Taranto, in southern Italy. Taranto was a largely Greek 
city, and it sided with Hannibal for four years during 
the Second Punic War. One of the tasks Andronicus un¬ 
dertook was the translation of the Odyssey into Latin. 
From the fragments that have survived, scholars believe 
that the translation was not accurate with some parts of 
the text expanded. The next poet was Cornelius Naevius 
(c. 270-c. 199 b.c.e.), who wrote epic poems and plays, 
although only fragments have survived. He started the 
trend of linking Rome with Troy through Aeneas, and 
therefore contrasting it with Carthage, established by 
Queen Dido, who met Aeneas on his way from Troy to 
Italy. This interest was to reach a peak with Virgil. 

The next well-known Roman poets were Ennius and 
Lucilius. The former was born in Calabria in 239 b.c.e. 
and although Greek by birth became a Roman subject, 
serving in the Roman army. In 204 b.c.e. he came to 
the attention of the quaestor Cato who invited him to 
Rome. There he started writing poetry, continuing his 
military career. In 189 b.c.e. he accompanied Marcus 
Fulvius Nobilior in his campaign in Greece. When No- 
bilior returned to Rome in triumph, Ennius took part in 
the parade through the city. 

Nobilor’s son then ensured that Ennius became a Ro¬ 
man citizen. Before his death in 169 b.c.e. Ennius com¬ 
posed an epic poem called the Annales which told the 
history of Rome from its founding by Aeneas through 
its creation until the second century b.c.e. It was well 
known during the “golden age” of Roman literature, en¬ 
suring that Ennius would become known as the Father 
of Roman poetry. Only a few fragments of the poems by 
Ennius have survived to the present day. Lucilius, the sec¬ 
ond early Roman poet, was a satirist who lived from 180 
b.c.e. until 102 when he died at Naples. As with Ennius, 
he was a great influence on later poets such as Horace, 


Persius, and Juvenal, and as with Ennius, only a few of 
his poems survive. 

In the age of Cicero, in the mid-first century b.c.e., 
Titus Lucretius Cams (94-55 b.c.e.) was a major poet 
who wrote De Rerum Natura, a philosophical poem 
in hexameters. The poem, written to Gaius Memmius, 
a politician, who was subsequently persecuted for cor¬ 
ruption and forced to flee to Athens, consisted of about 
7,400 lines. Unlike his predecessors, Lucretius, in his 
poem, deals with the metaphysical premise of being 
an Epicurean and that nothing comes out of nothing. 
Gradually his other poems define the nature of motion, 
atoms, the human soul, and the system of belief in gods. 
His own life was subject to some accounts by fellow 
Epicureans who allege that Lucretius was driven mad 
by a love potion resulting in his suicide. 

Living at the same time as Lucretius, although about 
10 years younger, Gaius Valerius Catullus was from Ve¬ 
rona and spent most of his life in Rome. He served un¬ 
der Gaius Memmius, the man who inspired Lucretius, 
but for most of his life with no direct involvement in 
politics. Catullus died at about the age of 30, and some 
114 of his poems survive. Some are general but others 
describe Catullus and his falling in love with a mar¬ 
ried woman he called Lesbia. As many of his poems are 
autobiographical, it has been possible to deduce much 
about his life, and the Greek Hellenistic influences on 
it and his literature. The theme of love is explored in a 
later Roman poet, Sextus Aurelius Propertius, who was 
born in Assisi in about 51 b.c.e. He gave up a promis¬ 
ing legal career to become an important elegiac poet, 
becoming a friend of both Virgil and Ovid. 

Probably the most famous Roman poet was Publius 
Vergilius Maro, better known as Virgil. Born in 70 b.c.e., 
he lived until 19 b.c.e., during which time he wrote a 
number of poems, the best known being the Aeneid. 
Virgil was immensely influenced by the political events 
of his teenage years, which saw the rise of Caesar, the 
war with Mark Antony, and the emergence of Octavian. 
It was the dispute between Mark Antony and Octavian 
that influenced Virgil’s Eclogues, which were written c. 
39-38 b.c.e. Virgil followed with his Georgies, which 
are dated at 29 b.c.e., partly as they mention the Battle 
of Actium that had taken place two years earlier. Virgil’s 
Aeneid, in the tradition of Ennius, gave a historical ac¬ 
count, in verse form, of Aeneas and the founding of what 
became the Roman Empire. The Aeneid is of epic length 
and, as with his other poems, written in hexameters. Vir¬ 
gil finished the poem in 19 b.c.e., planning to travel for 
three years in Greece and Turkey, during which time he 
would revise it. When in Athens, at the start of his trip, 
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obvious connection between the burials and the remains 
of the huts. Nearby, in ancient Rome, the Lapis Niger, 
made from black marble, is said to have been the sanctu¬ 
ary marking the place where the Romulus was buried, 
although some scholars express doubts. 

If the “house of Romulus” was possibly the oldest 
building, some of the decorations in the temple of Vesta 
are said to trace their origins back even further, to Ae¬ 
neas. It has been claimed that some of the “pledges” 
displayed at the temple had been brought by Aeneas 
from Troy. The “cradle of Rome” is also said to have 
dated from before the time of Aeneas, with the Roman 
poet Virgil writing that the Arcadians met both Hercu¬ 
les and Aeneas at the site that was to become the main 
residential area during the Roman Republic. 

The second king of Rome, Numa Pompilius (r. 
717-673 b.c.e), constructed the Regia during his reign. 
This “royal house” was his residence, which included 
the House of the Vestal Virgins, later becoming the resi¬ 
dence of the pontifex maximus but was twice damaged 
by fire during the Roman Republic. During the reign 
of the third king, Tullus Hostilius (r. 673-641 b.c.e.), 
there is a reference to a temple of Jupiter on the summit 
of Mount Alba. It was probably during his reign or that 
of the next king, Ancus Marcius (r. 641-616 b.c.e), 
that the Temple of Vesta was built, with the vestal vir¬ 
gins moving from the Regia to this purpose-built temple 
that incorporated pieces brought from Troy by Aeneas. 
He was also involved in fortifying the Janiculum, the 
bridge over the river Tiber. 

Tarquinius Priscus (r. 616-579 b.c.e.), the fifth king, 
was the first to hold the Roman Games. To this end he 
had cleared a patch of ground that became the venue for 
sporting events. Many years later it was expanded but 
had to move to make way for the construction of the fa¬ 
mous Circus Maximus. The new fields were more for¬ 
mally laid out in the second century b.c.e., showing the 
influence of the Greeks, and they were subsequently en¬ 
larged by Julius Caesar. Tarquinius Priscus also drained 
some ground that was to become the location of the Ro¬ 
man Forum, which rapidly developed into the focal point 
in Rome for politics and business. It stretched from the 
Capitoline Hill to the Palatine Hill and became known as 
the Forum Romanum. Within it were many temples, and 
several basilicas were later added. The sixth king, Tullus 
Servius (r. 579-534 b.c.e.), was responsible for expand¬ 
ing the size of the city to include the Quirinal, Viminal 
and Esquiline Hills. This saw an enlargement of the city 
walls and further building work. During this period it has 
been estimated that the population of Rome was about 
80,000. The overthrow of the last king of Rome, Tar- 



The Romans were famous for their road-building skills; most 
roads were made from cobblestones. 


quinius Superbus (534-510 b.c.e.), involved the battle at 
a bridge over the river Tiber with Horatius and two com¬ 
panions holding off the Etruscans, while Romans were 
able to destroy the bridge. 

In 509 b.c.e. the Roman Republic came into being, 
and a number of early buildings date from soon after 
the establishment of the Republic. The population at 
that time is estimated at 120,000-130,000. The most 
important of these was the Capitol, or Capitolium. It 
was the main temple to the God Jupiter, gaining its 
name from its location at the summit of the Mons Cap- 
itolinus. Over time the building was richly decorated 
and served as a central location in Rome that could be 
defended in time of invasion. Indeed in 390 b.c.e. when 
the Gauls sacked the rest of the city of Rome, Romans 
managed to hold out in the Capitol. 

The other important project from the early years 
of the Republic was the Temple of the Dioscuri. At the 
Battle of the Lake Regillus in 499 b.c.e., during which 
the Romans defeated the Latins, two mysterious horse¬ 
men appeared and were said to have been responsible 
for the Roman victory. These became associated, in the 
public imagination, with the legendary Pollux and Cas¬ 
tor, known as the Dioscuri, and a temple to them was 
built soon afterward. It was restored during the reign 
of the emperor Tiberius, and three Corinthian pillars of 
the temple still survive. In about 497 b.c.e. the temple 
of Saturn was built to serve as the state treasury and 
records office for the Roman Republic. 

Rome had always had problems with water, and 
there were a number of wells throughout the city and, 
later, fountains, such as the Fountain of Juturna. The 
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water in the Fountain of Juturna was said to have me¬ 
dicinal properties. It was named after Juturna, the sister 
of the Dioscuri. Many Romans received their water from 
this fountain before the construction of Aqua Appia, the 
first aqueduct into Rome, built in 312 b.c.e. After the 
Roman victory at Antium in 338 b.c.e., the Comitium, 
a circular area with stepped-seats for people to sit and 
listen, was built and served as a center for political dis¬ 
cussions during much of the Roman Republic. Bronze 
figureheads from ships captured at the battle were used 
to decorate some of the structure. With Rome’s growing 
population, a second aqueduct, Aqua Anio Vetus, was 
built in 272-269 b. c. e. At this time the population of 
Rome was said to be between 290,000 and 380,000. 

In 204 b.c.e., the Temple of Magna Mater was built 
in part in celebration for the victory of Rome over Car¬ 
thage in the Second Punic War. The temple was finally 
completed in 191 b.c.e. and provided a place to wor¬ 
ship Cybele, the “Great Mother.” Soon afterward, in 
170 b.c.e., work began on the Basilica Julia, which was 
organized by Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, the father 
of the Gracchi brothers. It was restored by the emper¬ 
or Diocletian but was destroyed in subsequent sackings 
of Rome. In 144-140 b. c. e. the praetor Quintus Mar- 
cius Rex built a third aqueduct, Aqua Marcia, bringing 
more water into Rome. Soon afterward, in 125 b. c. e., 
the Aqua Tepula was built. By this time the population 
of Rome was estimated at 400,000 people. 

Although the period of the Roman revolution saw 
big changes in the use of buildings in Rome, there were 
not many new building projects within the city, although 
the Gracchi did attempt major civil engineering projects, 
including roads and the provision of freshwater into 
Rome. When the Comitium in central Rome was demol¬ 
ished, the Imperial Rostra was built on the site and was 
inaugurated by Mark Antony in either 45 or early 44 
b.c.e., just prior to the assassination of Julius Caesar. It 
was later modified by Augustus Caesar, possibly to re¬ 
move parts of the design credited to Mark Antony. Julius 
Caesar felt the existing forum was too small and had the 
Forum Julium (also known as the Forum Caesaris) built, 
providing more room for the conduct of public business. 
However, it was in the old forum that the body of Julius 
Caesar himself was cremated, prior to being interred in 
what became the Temple of the Divine Julius. Augustus 
was also involved in the construction of the Temple of 
Apollo and the paving of the Forum in about 9 b.c.e. 
The population of Rome during the reign of Augustus 
has been estimated as being more than 4 million persons. 
Of these, a relatively high proportion would have been 
slaves. However, the figure shows the dramatic increase 


in the population during the Roman revolution and the 
period that immediately followed it. 

The Romans were well known for their road¬ 
building skills, and the roads into and from Rome were 
heavily used, with many having roadside graves along¬ 
side them. Most roads were made from cobblestones, 
but there were often stones cut to allow the easy use of 
carts and wagons. There were five more aqueducts built 
to bring freshwater to Rome: the Aqua Julia (built in 33 
b.c.e), the Aqua Virgo (19 b.c.e), the Aqua Alsietina (2 

b. c.e), the Aqua Claudia (52 c.e.), and the Aqua Anio 
Novus (52 c.e.). The great fire of Rome, which broke 
out on July 18, 64 c.e., during the reign of the emperor 
Nero destroyed many buildings in Rome, and Chris¬ 
tians became the scapegoats for the disaster. However, 
Nero was able to rebuild, making the new structures 
better able to withstand fires. He also had a massive 
Domus Aurea (Golden House) built in an extravagant 
fashion, which caused much consternation. A massive 
bronze statue of Nero, 120 feet high, was placed in the 
atrium of the Domus Aurea, which dominated the site 
of what became the Temple of Venus. The next major 
works constructed were the Temple of Vespasian and, 
subsequently, the Arch of Titus, dedicated to the em¬ 
peror, Vespasian and his son Titus. 

The major civil-engineering project during this pe¬ 
riod was undoubtedly the Colosseum, built in the 70s 

c. e., with work starting in 72 c.e. when Vespasian initi¬ 
ated the project. It occupied some of the site of Nero’s 
Domus Aurea and was completed in 80 c.e. during the 
reign of Titus and then enlarged during the reign of the 
next emperor, Domitian. It remains one of the marvels 
of civil engineering and one of the most recognizable 
images of ancient Rome. The Colosseum was 510 feet 
in diameter, and 157 feet high, with 80 arches on three 
levels. The arena was 280 feet by 175 feet and covered 
in sand to allow for naval combat reenactments. The 
emperor Domitian started work on yet another forum, 
but it was not completed and dedicated until the reign 
of the emperor Nerva and as a result is known as the 
Forum Nervae. The fifth and last of the forums in Rome 
was the Forum Trajani, built by the emperor Trajan. 
Within it Trajan’s Column (98 feet high), finished in 
113 c.e. and topped by a statue of a bird, later replaced 
by a statue of Trajan and many years later by a statue 
of St. Peter. On the column there are friezes showing 
Trajan’s victories against the Dacians. 

The next large temple construction was that of the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, erected in 141 c.e. 
by the Senate of Emperor Antoninus Pius in memory of 
his late wife, Faustina. Twenty years later when the em- 
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peror died, his name was added to the dedication. In the 
eighth century it was transformed into the Church of 
San Lorenzo in Miranda. After a long period of steady 
construction work in Rome Septimus Severus became 
emperor in 193 c.e. In 203 c.e. he began work on a 
massive stone structure that became known as the Arch 
of Septimus Severus, dedicated to his memory after his 
death in 211 c.e. It was completed by Caracalla who 
is best remembered for the massive baths structures he 
built for Roman citizens. These baths cover 33 acres, 
with the main building being 750 feet long and 380 
feet wide and could accommodate approximately 1,600 
bathers at a time. In 308 c.e. the Basilica of Maxen- 
tius and Constantine was built, and work began on 
the Temple of Romulus in the following year. Mention 
should also be made of the Church of St. Croce built 
by Helena, the mother of the emperor Constantine 
the Great. It was to house many holy relics that Hel¬ 
ena brought back from the Holy Land including the 
True Cross, a piece of wood that was believed to have 
been part of the cross used to crucify Jesus (Christ) of 
Nazareth. As more Romans embraced Christianity, a 
number of temples were converted into churches, and 
others were destroyed. 

Further Reading: Morton, H. V. The Waters of Rome. London: 
The Connoisseur and Michael Joseph, 1966; Shotter, David. 
Rome and Her Empire. London: Longman, Pearson Educa¬ 
tion, 2003; Suetonius. The Twelve Caesars. Harmondsworth, 
UK: Penguin Books, 1977; Woodward, Christopher. Rome. 
Manchester, UK: Manchester University Press, 1995. 

Justin Corfield 

Rome: decline and fall 

The deposition of the last emperor, Romulus Augustu- 
lus, in 476 c.e. by the Gothic chief Odovacar marks 
the fall of the Western Roman Empire and the subse¬ 
quent transition from classic antiquity to the Middle 
Ages. The deposition of Romulus Augustulus was a 
chronological benchmark that was conventionally es¬ 
tablished by later commentators to schematize complex 
historical events. Contemporary chroniclers took little 
notice of the fate of Romulus Augustulus. In a seminal 
article Arnaldo Momigliano referred to it as “the noise¬ 
less fall of an empire. ” Chroniclers and laypeople alike 
had been far more traumatized by the Roman defeat at 
Adrianople (near Istanbul) in 378 c.e. in the East, the 
worst since Cannae, when Hannibal seriously threat¬ 


ened to overrun Rome, or by the Sack of Rome in 410 
C.E. in the West. By the late fifth century c.e. barbarians 
had built their kingdoms within the imperial borders, 
most emperors were figureheads, and the imperial insti¬ 
tutions had already crumbled. 

Instead of a “fall,” it would thus be more appropriate 
to speak of a steady decline, with episodic recoveries, be¬ 
ginning with the successor of Hadrian (117-138 c.e.). 
The next emperor, the celebrated Marcus Aurelius 
(163-180), had to confront the first wave of invasions 
from the north, which were barely contained in northern 
Italy, while a catastrophic epidemic of plague visited the 
empire, and the traditional Eastern enemy, the Parthi- 
ans, took advantage of the Roman weakness to launch 
a large-scale offensive campaign in the Middle East. The 
killing of his despotic and capricious son, emperor Corn- 
modus, in 193, marked the beginning of a long period of 
instability for the empire, which was ruled by very few 
capable men, who were mainly usurpers. Most of the 
emperors died a violent death, and the legions of Gaul 
time and again rebelled against Rome, while various re¬ 
mote provinces gained increased autonomy and sought 
to become independent. 

It was only in 284 that Diocletian, a former slave 
from Illyria, restored order by enacting a series of im¬ 
portant administrative, economic, and military reforms. 
When he died in 305, several aspirants to the throne set 
off a civil war that lasted for almost two decades, un¬ 
til Constantine the Great, in 323, managed to defeat 
all opponents. He moved the capital to Byzantium (now 
Istanbul, in Turkey), which was rechristened Constan¬ 
tinople so that the empire’s center shifted from West to 
East. Constantine took on the functions and prerogatives 
of an Oriental despot, reformed the army, and autho¬ 
rized the Christian cult, personally attending the Coun¬ 
cil of Nicaea in 325, which established the principles 
and dogmas of Christian orthodoxy. He died in 337, and 
his son Constantine II in 353 defeated another civil war 
for his succession. Meanwhile, pressure on the eastern 
and northern frontiers was mounting, as the cohesion of 
the empire weakened. 

In 378 the Goths destroyed the entire eastern Roman 
army at Adrianople, and emperor Valens fell on the bat¬ 
tlefield. His successor, Theodosius I, was the last great 
emperor to rule over the whole of the empire. Upon his 
death in 395 the empire was definitively split into the 
Western and the Eastern Roman Empires, governed by 
Theodosius’s heirs Honorius and Arcadius. While the 
eastern part withstood the Germanic and Hunnish inva¬ 
sions, the western part, which was the most coveted, rap¬ 
idly collapsed. In 476 Odovacar sent the imperial insignia 
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to Constantinople and ruled Italy on behalf of the Eastern 
Roman emperor. In Gaul, Spain, Britannia, and Africa, 
various Roman/Germanic kingdoms were founded; some, 
like the kingdom of the Franks, would play a central role 
throughout the Middle Ages and beyond. 

MIGRATIONS OF SLAVIC AND GERMANIC PEOPLES 
The fall of the Roman Empire calls for a multicausal 
explanation. Augustus Caesar’s major accomplish¬ 
ment had been the creation of a sociopolitical entity 
that functioned smoothly for a couple of centuries. 
This prolonged period of peace and relative affluence 
generated a widespread sentiment of self-righteousness 
and invincibility. Many Romans believed that they 
lived in the best of all possible worlds, one that was 
immutable and unchallengeable (the so-called Roma 
aeterna). This presumption was seriously undermined 
toward the middle of the second century c.E., when 
Slavic and Germanic populations, moving from pres¬ 
ent Hungary, crossed the Roman fortified frontier (the 
limes), reaching northwestern Italy. This dramatic 
event had huge psychological repercussions. It not 
only shattered the feeling of safety and security of the 
Roman population; it also inflicted a terrible wound 
to the Roman model of civilization, a wound that, it 
turned out, could not be completely healed. 

This moral crisis was aggravated by a pestilence that 
brought about a demographic collapse and the break¬ 
down of the economy, which was heavily committed to 
crop production. The ensuing decrease of tax revenues 
forced the administration to levy new taxes to main¬ 
tain the taxation yield. Unfortunately, such measures 
depressed the economy, while the inflation rate reached 
intolerable levels. The outcome was a disastrous eco¬ 
nomic crisis, the bankruptcy of small and middle-size 
rural businesses, and the pauperization of thousands of 
farmers, who in many cases turned into the serfs of rich 
landowners. 

Central governments increased public spending, in¬ 
stituted primitive forms of welfare assistance, pegged 
prices, and fought inflation, but the concentration of 
wealth and political influence in the hands of local land¬ 
owning dynasties called potentes (5 percent of the pop¬ 
ulation controlled all the wealth of the empire) caused 
the evaporation of trust in the public institutions—no 
longer seen as protective and motivating—the erosion 
of civic spirit, and the progressive decline of Roman 
towns and cities, which were the backbone of the em¬ 
pire. 

The lack of significant technological innovation, es¬ 
pecially in agriculture, sapped the strength of Roman 


society and forced thousands of farmers to live barely 
above subsistence. Simultaneously, Diocletian’s imperial 
reforms reduced the prospects of upward mobility, crys¬ 
tallized power relations, and prevented the formation of 
a new class of enterprising modernizers who could have 
imposed radical changes in Roman society. Finally, the 
sustained rise of inflation triggered the transition from 
a monetary economy, based on coins (the denarius)— 
which had greatly contributed to preserving the unity 
of the empire—to barter and to a natural economy. The 
late empire was a winter of discontent and instability, 
generally provoked by unscrupulous military leaders, 
who proclaimed themselves to be the saviors of the 
glory of Rome, even though their plans involved insub¬ 
ordination, civil war, and the carnage of Romans and 
Germanic allies. The decline of the late empire should be 
credited, to a large extent, to the internecine fighting of 
the military, as civil institutions (like the Senate and the 
consul) lost their functions and influence. 

THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY 

Meanwhile, a struggle ensued between Christian loyal¬ 
ists, those who sought a compromise with the heathen 
rulers, and Christian fundamentalists, those who were 
not prepared to sacrifice their autonomy and ortho¬ 
doxy in exchange for social integration and a greater 
influence on the administration of public affairs. In the 
third century c.E., Christian loyalists gained a substan¬ 
tial victory. Christians remained the only powerful, ef¬ 
ficient, and cohesive organization of the empire and a 
constant challenge to the heathen leadership. 

The authorities soon realized that the fabric of 
Roman society could not be purged from Christianity 
without causing the final collapse of Roman institu¬ 
tions. This is the reason why Roman emperors, starting 
with Constantine, reached a series of agreements with 
Christian loyalists, which ultimately led to the amalga¬ 
mation of “Romanity” and Christianity in 391, when 
Christianity was proclaimed the official religion of the 
state in return for its unstinting support of the Roman 
system. As a consequence of the downfall of the West¬ 
ern Roman Empire, the church would take over most of 
the secular functions of the state. 

By the end of the fourth century, for all its weak¬ 
nesses, the empire was still immense, stretching from the 
Middle East to Caledonia (today’s Scotland) and from 
North Africa to the Black Sea. While the center of the 
European Union is the Atlantic Ocean, which features 
some of the world’s most heavily trafficked sea routes, 
Roman economy revolved around the Mediterranean 
basin. Romans never attempted to conquer regions 
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that lay too far from the Mediterranean Sea (Mare 
Nostrum) and the Black Sea, the only exception being 
Britain, which was rich in mineral deposits. Conversely, 
the large central European rivers (Rhine, Danube) that 
traverse the core of the European Union marked the 
Roman frontier, the outpost of civilization. The Ro¬ 
mans had created a huge commercial network across 
the Mediterranean, planting vineyards and olive groves, 
building villas, harbors, and market towns. Merchant 
ships crossed the sea to supply Rome, a megalopolis of 
more than a million inhabitants. 

We now call that period “Lower Empire,” evoking 
the idea of the unstoppable decadence of Rome, 
plagued by corruption, moral decay, and theological 
disquisitions. But the two most serious plights were 
the disloyalty of generals and the poverty of barbar¬ 
ians. Troops were more faithful to their generals than 
to the emperors, and they often acclaimed their leaders 
as the only emperors worthy of their recognition. Such 
usurpations generally led to civil wars and widespread 
political instability. Barbarians looted frontier provinc¬ 
es and requested the payment of tributes in exchange 
for peace. 

The empire had survived thanks to capable and ty¬ 
rannical emperors-generals like Aurelianus, Diocletian, 
and Constantine. They had introduced conscription, 
doubled taxation, strengthened the bureaucracy and 
the secret police, and to stifle social protest promulgat¬ 
ed extremely severe laws against desertion, tax evasion, 
and political dissent (even an unfavorable premonition 
about the emperor’s life could cost a fortune-teller his 
life). They incarnated the notion of the “Oriental des¬ 
pot” and militarized Roman society, but their recipe, 
a combination of pragmatism, far-sightedness, and cal¬ 
lousness, momentarily saved the unity of the empire 
and helped the economy to recover. The cost they paid 
was enormous: the alienation of the population from 
the political establishment. 

The Roman Empire, a multicultural and multieth¬ 
nic society, was undergoing a thorough transformation 
from a pagan to an essentially Christian community. 
Constantine issued the Edict of Milan in 313, which 
granted religious freedom to all his subjects and em¬ 
powered the Christian Church. Like his successors, 
he hoped that Christianity, with its vitality and fervor, 
would generate a unity of purpose that Roman secular 
institutions could no longer guarantee. 

THE BARBARIAN HORDES 

Various Germanic tribes and populations had been con¬ 
verted and were gradually changing their customs and 


mores. They were “Romanizing” themselves. Paradoxi¬ 
cally, the beginning of the end for the Roman Empire 
was in part the result of the peaceful Gothic resettle¬ 
ment in the Balkans. At the time Flavius Valentinianus, 
a brilliant general, had become emperor (364), and one 
month after his accession to power he had appointed 
his brother Flavius Valens as the eastern emperor, keep¬ 
ing the western portion for himself. Valens was not a 
military man, but he did his best to gain the favor of his 
subjects by fighting corruption, reducing taxation, and 
building a new aqueduct. However, people never took 
a liking to him, in part because he was a religious fun¬ 
damentalist when conciliatory tones would have been 
far more advisable. 

Valens had to confront a usurper, Procopius, who 
had seized control of Constantinople while Valens’s army 
was marching toward the eastern front. Traditionally ac¬ 
customed to attach far more importance to bloodlines 
than to state legislation, the Goths backed Procopius be¬ 
cause he was a relative of Constantine, an emperor with 
whom they had signed important agreements. However, 
when the Gothic reinforcements arrived, the insurrection 
was nipped in the bud, and all were enslaved. Valens 
then ordered savage retaliatory attacks that brought the 
Goths to their knees in 369 but did not exterminate them. 
Roman emperors were expected to display benevolence 
and generosity toward a defeated enemy. A significant 
testimony of this tradition is provided by the orations 
dedicated to Valens by two heathen rhetoricians during 
the campaigns against the Goths that would result in the 
military and political disaster of Adrianople, in 378. 

The contrast between the merciless conduct of war¬ 
fare and the political pragmatism of Roman bureau¬ 
crats and legislators, who pressed for economic sanc¬ 
tions and compulsory recruitment of young Goths to 
be used as cannon fodder in the Middle East, and the 
humanitarian and progressive slogans of the elite, in¬ 
tent on incorporating their northern neighbors into Ro¬ 
man society, was truly noteworthy. Themistius, a sena¬ 
tor and a philosopher, stated that just as the Romans 
strove to protect endangered species of animals in Af¬ 
rica and Asia, so the emperor should be praised for not 
annihilating the Goths in 369, who are human beings, 
like the Romans. This oration, like several others, as for 
instance those delivered by Libanius, encapsulates the 
universalistic and civilizing thrust of late Roman impe¬ 
rialism. Roman generals probably envisioned genocidal 
schemes, but they were unpalatable for a political lead¬ 
ership that offered security and literacy in return for 
loyalty, recruits, and tax money. Rome was to set an 
example for all other peoples. 
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When the Huns, a fierce nomadic population whose 
existence had never been recorded in Roman history, 
pushed the frightened Goths southward, the gap exist¬ 
ing between humanitarian rhetoric and Realpolitik be¬ 
came obvious. Thousands of starving Gothic refugees, 
fleeing from a cruel enemy, reached the riverbanks of the 
Danube and pleaded for acceptance within the Roman 
borders. The emperor’s counselors saw a huge opportu¬ 
nity: The Goths would be allotted less fertile lands, and 
many of them would join the army and exempt an equal 
number of Roman citizens from military service. They 
were transported across the river and immigration of¬ 
ficers attempted to record their names in order to plan 
their resettlement. But the sheer number of refugees and 
the confusion were so huge that they realized the futility 
of such an operation. 

They opted to take advantage of the situation by 
accepting bribes and selecting slaves for their own vil¬ 
las. Meanwhile, other tribes had been informed that the 
border was open and the mass of refugees kept growing 
until the alarmed Roman functionaries decided that the 
maximum quota had been reached and left thousands of 
furious Goths on the other side of the Danube. Worse 
still, refugee camps were flooded with people who did 
not receive enough supplies because the commanding of¬ 
ficers sold the provisions that had been destined to the 
refugees on the black market. When they were finally 
escorted to relocation areas by the frontier garrisons, 
thousands of Goths who had been overlooked crossed 
the river clandestinely. 

THE BATTLE OF ADRIANOPLE 

Panic ensued amid the Roman population, and the proud 
and desperate Gothic immigrants could no longer toler¬ 
ate their debasement and destitution. A seemingly un¬ 
stoppable process led to war and to the Battle of Adri- 
anople (378), where up to 40,000 Romans were killed, 
together with emperor Valens, who chose not to wait for 
reinforcements sent by the western emperor because he 
desperately needed a decisive victory to shore up his posi¬ 
tion. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, and one of the fathers 
of the Catholic Church, called this battle “the end of all 
humanity, the end of the world,” while the most famous 
contemporary Roman chronicler, Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, commented as follows: “Never, except in the battle 
of Cannae, had there been so destructive a slaughter re¬ 
corded in our annals.” After Adrianople, Rome lost its 
superpower status and was no longer able to keep the 
barbarians in check by purely military means. 

More and more Goths and Huns were absorbed by 
the Roman legions or engaged as mercenaries, and the 


Roman population felt increasingly insecure and threat¬ 
ened by their presence. Commentators lamented that 
Emperor Theodosius I had allowed too many barbar¬ 
ians, parvenus with their hands still covered with Ro¬ 
man blood, to reach the highest ranks of the army. How 
could Romans tolerate the arrogance of those barbarians 
who dressed like Romans and spoke Latin only when 
they met Romans, and spent the rest of the time speaking 
their own language and deriding Roman customs? 

It is undeniable that someone like Alaric—a noble¬ 
man who served for various years as a commander of 
Gothic mercenaries in the Roman army and, after The¬ 
odosius’s death, was elected king of the Visigoths, only 
to sack Rome in 410—confirmed this impression. But 
there were also loyal and brilliant generals like Flavius 
Stilicho, the son of a Vandal, who repeatedly defeated 
Alaric before 410 and could have deferred Rome’s ulti¬ 
mate humiliation if the antibarbarian party in Rome had 
not resolved to have him executed for treason, together 
with the families of those tribesmen serving in the Ro¬ 
man army who subsequently could only defect to Alaric. 
Some of the most successful and loyal champions of Ro- 
manity were barbarian generals, who thought, spoke, 
and acted like Romans, or mixed-blood generals like 
Stilicho and Aetius, “the last Roman,” who was the son 
of a Schythian and became the most powerful man in the 
Western Roman Empire. Emperor Valentinian III assas¬ 
sinated him in 454. This prompted Sidonius Apollinaris 
(430-489) to declare: “I am ignorant, sir, of your mo¬ 
tives or provocations; I only know that you have acted 
like a man who has cut off his right hand with his left. ” 

Aetius’s well-deserved fame arose from his untiring ef¬ 
fort to keep the empire together, with the help of various 
barbarian tribes and, above all else, from the strategic vic¬ 
tory he secured for the Roman-Gothic-Frankish-Christian 
alliance against Attila’s Huns and their allies at the Cata- 
launian Fields (451) near Chalons-en-Champagne, the 
last major victory of the western empire. 

This was the last, short-lived attempt to reunify the 
Roman Empire. After Justinian’s death the eastern Byz¬ 
antine Empire, which for a century continued to claim 
sovereignty over the West, although to no avail, became 
increasingly Hellenized and greatly influenced the de¬ 
velopment of eastern European cultures, while barbar¬ 
ian and western Romans lay the foundations of western 
European civilization. 

See also late barbarians; Roman historians; Rome: 

GOVERNMENT. 

Further reading: Banaji, Jairus. Agrarian Change in Late An¬ 
tiquity: Gold, Labour, and Aristocratic Dominance. Oxford: 
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Oxford University Press, 2001; Clarck, Gilian. Christianity and 
Roman Society. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, n.d.; 
Heather, Peter. The Fall of the Roman Empire. London: Mac¬ 
millan, 2005; Hingley, Richard. Globalizing Roman Culture: 
Unity, Diversity and Empire. New York: Routledge, 2005; Ka¬ 
gan, Donald. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire: Why Did 
It Collapse? Boston: Heath, 1962; Ward-Perkins, Bryan. The 
Fall of Rome and the End of Civilization. Oxford: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2005. 

Stefano Fait 

Rome: founding 

Numerous stories have been drafted of the origins of 
Rome, mostly crossed with mythological and literary el¬ 
ements. Historical sources include epigraphic evidence, 
narrations from Greek or Roman historians, and vari¬ 
ous archaeological findings. According to legend, Aeneas 
disembarked in Italic shores, his son Ascanius founded 
Alba Longa, and their successors ruled the city for cen¬ 
turies (a different version omits the succession of Alban 
kings and considers Romulus to be Aeneas’s grandson). 

Not willing to share his power, it is said that one of 
Aeneas’s descendants, Amulius, dethroned and expelled 
his brother Numitor. He killed his lineage as well, with 
the exception of his daughter Rhea Silvia, who was 
introduced into the cult of the goddess Vesta to ensure 
her eternal virginity. Haunted by her beauty, the god 
Mars possessed her while she was asleep, and the ves¬ 
tal priestess gave birth to twins, Romulus and Remus. 
Instead of killing them, an enraged king Amulius de¬ 
cided to put both children in a cradle on the banks 
of the Tiber River for them to die. The god Tiberinus 
protected the cradle as it was carried downstream, and 
Romulus and Remus were safely placed on the river’s 
shore. A she-wolf nursed them with her milk. After dis¬ 
covering their true origin, the brothers went back to 
Alba Longa to take revenge on Amulius and to reinstall 
their grandfather Numitor in power. 

They did not stay there for a long time; accompa¬ 
nied by a group of men, they walked to found a new 
city in the hills of the Tiber. It was necessary to decide 
who would be considered the founder and where the 
city would be placed, so they agreed that he who would 
see a greater number of birds would be the winner of 
the dispute: Remus saw six vultures on the Aventine, 
and Romulus spotted 12 over the Palatine. The ritual 
ceremony was then organized: Two white oxen began 
digging a ditch, which symbolized the walls. Anyone 


who crossed the limits of the city had to be put to death, 
so when Remus leaped across the trench, implying that 
the new city would be easily breached, Romulus had to 
kill him in sacrifice, in an event dated in 753 b.c.e. 

If archaeological evidence is considered, some as¬ 
pects of the legend may be true. From a scientific point 
of view, it is possible to affirm that 2,000 years before 
Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth several tribes arrived in 
Italy from central Europe. They headed southward and 
founded the city of Villanova, perhaps near Bologna. 
The city gave name to the civilization that is believed 
nowadays to be in the origin of Umbrians, Sabines, and 
Latins. They founded various villages in the regions 
extending from the Tiber to Naples, and Alba Longa 
seems to have been the biggest one. The explorers who 
several years later founded the city of Rome, some miles 
to the south, apparently came from that primitive urban 
center. Some strategic advantages of the chosen spot in¬ 
cluded the closeness to the sea—but at the same time a 
relative distance that prevented pirate attacks—an eas¬ 
ily navigable river, and hills that could serve as natural 
protection. It was precisely on one of those hills, the 
Palatine, that the first inhabitants of the village settled, 
according to the evidence discovered. 

See also Roman pantheon and myth; Roman 
Empire. 

Further reading: Alfoldy, G. Romische Sozialgeschichte. 
Wiesbaden, Germany: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1984; 
Aymard, A. Rome et son Empire. Paris: Presses Universitai- 
res de France, 1954; Cornell, T. J. The Beginnings of Rome: 
Italy and Rome from the Bronze Age to the Punic Wars 
(c. 1000-264 BC). New York: Routledge, 1995; Piganiol, 
A. Histoire de Rome. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1949. 

Silvana A. Gaeta 

Rome: government 

As Rome developed into a veritable power on the Ital¬ 
ian peninsula and later throughout Europe, so too did 
the famous Roman Republic, based around the Roman 
Senate. But Rome’s first governmental system was mo¬ 
narchal. The Roman king had absolute power, referred 
to by ancient Romans as imperium. He served as the 
creator and enforcer of laws, the leader of the military, 
the head of the judiciary, and as the chief priest among 
his people. Even in the beginning, however, the Roman 
monarch was limited by a constitution. The Roman 
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monarchy was patriarchal, like the Roman society. 
The king had supreme power over his “family” but 
was also responsible for their welfare. A weak senate 
and assembly advised the king and had the power to 
approve the appointment of a king. In many ways the 
Senate, made up of wealthy and respected Roman lead¬ 
ers and elders, known as patricians, acted in a fashion 
similar to the U.S. Supreme Court; they judged the 
constitutionality and correctness of the king’s actions 
but rarely acted against his wishes. The Assembly, on 
the other hand, was made up of male citizens of Rome 
whose parents were native Romans. It was the institu¬ 
tion that represented the majority of the population, 
known as plebeians, and granted absolute authority to 
the king. In the sixth century b.c.e. the Roman mon- 
archs were Etruscans from a powerful empire based 
in northern Italy who briefly controlled Rome. When 
an Etruscan prince from the ruling family, known as 
the Tarquins, raped the wife of a prominent patrician, 
Rome rebelled and expelled the Etruscans. The reign 
of the Roman Republic began following the expulsion. 
Two consuls inherited monarchial power, patricians 
elected to serve as head of state for one year. 

Although the consuls held imperium, they were se¬ 
verely limited by annual reelection, by the ability to veto 
the actions of the other consul, and by an empowered 
Roman Senate. These constraints caused conservative 
governance, which proved harmful during extended 
military conflicts, leading to the creation of proconsuls 
who were consuls permitted by the Senate to extend their 
term of office. Below the consuls were financial officers 
known as quaestors, military officers known as praetors, 
and accounting officers, known as censors. 

Even though imperium was separated by different 
branches of Roman government, it was concentrated 
in the hands of patricians. In response to this reality, 
the plebeians struggled to gain political power and 
equality. In 450 b.c.e., the Law of Twelve Tables re¬ 
sulted from the class struggle, codifying Roman law. 
By 445 b.c.e. plebeians gained the right to marry a 
patrician and in 367 b.c.e. gained the right to run for 
the consulship and other positions, leading to the Li- 
cinian-Sextian Laws, which required one consul to be 
plebeian. Julius Caesar’s assumption of power led to 
the establishment of the Roman emperorship, known 
as the princeps, in 44 b.c.e. For the following half-mil¬ 
lennium, Roman emperors controlled a vast European 
and Mediterranean empire, which slowly eroded. In 
an attempt to prevent the collapse, Emperor Diocle¬ 
tian split the empire in two and based it in Rome and 


Constantinople in 285 b.c.e., ultimately leading to a 
full split in 395 b.c.e. and Rome’s fall in 476 b.c.e. 

See also polis; Roman Empire; Rome: decline and 
fall. 

Further reading: Cary, M., and H. H. Scullard. A History of 
Rome: Dow7i to the Reign of Constantine. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1975; Hooker, Richard. “Rome.” Washington 
State University. Available online. URL: http://www.wsu.edu 
(September 2005). 

Arthur Holst 

Rosetta Stone 

The Rosetta Stone was discovered by French soldiers 
during the Napoleonic conquest and occupation of 
Egypt (1798-1801). With the same inscription in hi¬ 
eroglyphics, demotic (a later form of ancient Egyp¬ 
tian), and Greek, the text is a 196 b.c.e. commemo¬ 
ration to Ptolemy V Epiphanes. The French savants 
(intellectuals) that Napoleon had brought with him to 
study all aspects of Egypt and its society, recognized 
the stone’s importance as possibly providing vital keys 
to decoding and translating ancient Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphics, but they were forced to give it, along with 
a large number of other ancient Egyptian artifacts, to 
the British after the French were militarily defeated by 
British forces. 

The British ultimately placed the Rosetta Stone in 
the British Museum in London, where it is still dis¬ 
played along with a vast number of other ancient 
Egyptian artifacts. The French scholar Jean-Franqois 
Champollion used the inscriptions on the Rosetta 
Stone to decipher names and other hieroglyphic picto- 
graphs and letters. Beating out a number of rivals to be 
the first to decipher hieroglyphic texts, Champollion’s 
work led to subsequent translations of hieroglyphic 
texts and to a fuller understanding of ancient Egyp¬ 
tian history and society and was a major contribution 
in the field of Egyptology. 

See also Egypt, culture and religion; Ptolemies. 

Further reading: Adkins, Leslie, and Roy Adkins. The Keys of 
Egypt: The Race to Read the Hieroglyphs. London: HarperCol- 
lins, 2000. Ray, John. The Rosetta Stone and the Rebirth of An¬ 
cient Egypt. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2007. 
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Sadducees 

The popular conception of the Sadducees is a “straw 
man” set up in parallel with the Pharisees. The Sad¬ 
ducees disappeared after the Romans invaded Jerusa¬ 
lem and destroyed the Temple (70 c.e.). They left no 
written records, much less apologia. Historians relate 
negative reports from the antagonists of the Sadducees. 
Based on such evidence it is difficult to conjure up an 
accurate image of them. There are three main firsthand 
witnesses to consider. Josephus calls the Sadducees one 
of the main Jewish “philosophies,” by which he means 
an intellectual school. But Josephus is clearly less than 
happy with them in comparison to the other main Jew¬ 
ish philosophies, the Pharisees and Essenes. The Saddu¬ 
cees reject the immortality of the soul, emphasize free 
will over fate, and generally dissent from traditions and 
customs. He identifies them as aristocratic in their inter¬ 
ests and contrarian in their disposition—in contrast to 
the more popular Pharisees and idealistic Essenes. Many 
historians associate the Sadducees with the priests of the 
Jewish Temple because Josephus says that they supported 
the high priest’s family against King Herod. Then histori¬ 
ans go one step further and maintain that the Sadducees 
collaborated with the Roman overlords. 

The second witness comes from the Bible. The New 
Testament offers a slightly different, but better known, 
picture: The Sadducees can scarcely be differentiated 
from the Pharisees, and thus Christians often assume 
that they collaborated with the Pharisees. In the popu¬ 
lar mind the Sadducees and Pharisees form a common 


front against Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth. The New 
Testament says that the Sadducees do not believe in a 
resurrection of the dead, an afterlife reward or punish¬ 
ment, and an invisible spirit-filled universe. They are 
located in Jerusalem and active in the Temple, perhaps 
as priests, and members of the centralized ruling coun¬ 
cil called the Sanhedrin. Because Romans would have 
insisted on dealing with ethnic authorities, the likely 
assumption is that the Sadducees were collaborators. 

The rabbis, as the third witness, distinguish the Sad¬ 
ducees as opponents to the Pharisees. They make the Sad¬ 
ducees the foils for their own “correct” positions, since 
they conjure up for themselves a Pharisaical background. 
Specifically, the rabbis would have readers believe that 
Pharisees and Sadducees disagree on purity issues, the role 
of civil rulers, temple ritual, and Sabbath observance cus¬ 
toms, all of which are of vital concern to rabbinic Judaism. 
Like Josephus and the New Testament, the Talmud says 
that they do not believe in the resurrection of the dead. 

The Sadducees’ teachings were conservative. Fathers 
of the church such as Origen believed that the Sadducees 
rejected divine inspiration outside of the Torah (the first 
five books of the Bible), but this is something of an exag¬ 
geration. Nonetheless, the sources agree that the Saddu¬ 
cees were suspicious of later Jewish ideas of a final judg¬ 
ment, heaven and hell, and heavenly beings—and these 
ideas are not found in the early books of the Bible. They 
are temple-based and so would most likely be suspicious 
of efforts to spiritualize or decentralize the religion. 

They possibly were more pro-Roman because they 
wanted to keep the temple cult operating and protect 
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their privileged position. Most likely they were among 
the most active in the conspiracy against Jesus. Since 
some Pharisees are identified as priests, and some priests 
cannot be identified as Sadducees, Sadducees should not 
simply be exclusively seen as part of the priestly clan, 
nor can all high priests be seen as Sadducees. 

See also Christianity, early; Herods; Judaism, early 
(heterodoxies); Jewish revolts. 

Further reading: Meier, J. P .A Marginal Jew:\o\. 2. New York: 
Doubleday, 1991; Skolnik, Fred, and Michael Berenbaum, 
eds. Encyclopedia Jndaica. New York: Macmillan, 2006. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Sakyas 

The Sakya kingdom of early northern India is renowned 
as the homeland of Gautama Buddha. It should be 
distinguished from the Sakya school of Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhism that is associated with Vajrayana Buddhism. 
Sakya is identified as a territory on the borders of 
Nepal and India and had a capital at Kapilavatthu, 
from which Gautama Buddha’s mother traveled on foot 
on a visit to her parents and, on the way, gave birth to 
the Buddha in a park called Lumbini. The Sakyas have 
been identified with a clan and also with the nomadic 
people better known as the Scythians. The Scythians 
were present during Alexander the Great’s invasion 
of India and inflicted the only defeat upon the Mace¬ 
donian as he sought to cross the river. The Scythians 
eventually moved westward and established an empire 
that stretched as far as eastern Europe during the peri¬ 
od of the early Roman Empire. 

The Mahabharata records the Kiratas as rulers 
of eastern Nepal, and there were other tribes Tibeto- 
Burman in nature. The Aryan invasions of India repre¬ 
sented an influx of peoples who created numerous small 
states that existed in a state of conflict but also repre¬ 
sented increased opportunities for trade. In response a 
confederation of tribes began to congregate in the Tarai 
region at the far extremity of the Ganges Plain. Among 
the Tarai Confederacy was the Sakya clan. This confed¬ 
eracy continued in different forms until the arrival of 
King Ashoka (r. 268-231 b.c.e.), who consolidated the 
Mauryan Empire into which Nepal was subsumed. 

See also Theraveda and Mahayana Buddhism. 

Further reading: Rhys-David, Caroline A. F. Sakya or 
Buddhist Origins. Columbia, MO: South Asia Books, 1978; 


Whelpton, John. A History of Nepal. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2005. 

John Walsh 

San and Khoi tribes 

The San and Khoi (or Khoi-Khoi) tribes are among the 
first identifiable tribes in southern Africa. The San, con¬ 
sidered southern Africa’s indigenous population, were 
later displaced by the Khoi-Khoi in a struggle for survival 
in one of the planet’s most unforgiving regions. In ear¬ 
lier accounts the two groups have been generally known 
as the Bushmen and represent one of humankind’s most 
enduring adaptations to a severe climate. Both the San 
and the Khoi-Khoi, called in some accounts the Khoisan, 
were adept hunters with their small bows and were able 
to make poisons strong enough to kill the largest prey, 
much as the Jivaro tribe in Brazil concocted the deadly 
curare. They would gain the name “pygmy” because of 
their small stature. However, while the San were often 
hunter-gatherers, the Kho-Khoi also raised livestock. The 
Bushmen over the centuries would find refuge in the Kala¬ 
hari Desert, where few foes would dare to follow them. 

However, around the 11th century c.E. the Bantu 
people began their historic migration into southern Afri¬ 
ca from the north. Speaking a different language from the 
San and Khoi-Khoi and organized into tribal units, the 
Bantu would change the entire face of southern Africa. 
The Bantu would give rise to the Zulu nation that, under 
Shaka in the early 19th century, would control much of 
what is now the Republic of South Africa. Cave paint¬ 
ings in the Sahara show hunting scenes, perhaps painted 
by the Bantu there, from over 2,000 years ago. 

When the Dutch settled what became known as 
Cape Town in 1652, the life of the San, Khoi-Khoi, and 
Bantu inhabitants was changed forever. Although first 
intended as a trading station for the vast Dutch East 
India Company (the Netherlands then rivaled England 
as the greatest European maritime power), the Dutch in 
Cape Town, on the Cape of Good Hope, soon desired to 
colonize southern Africa. Inevitably, they followed the 
logic of conquest: To gain the land they desired, they 
pushed off the indigenous African inhabitants. Called 
Hottentots by the Dutch, the San and Khoi-Khoi rap¬ 
idly were reduced to the status of virtual slaves, while 
the hardiest followed their ancient custom of fleeing 
into the deserts. In a brutal attempt at ethnic cleansing 
the Dutch launched a campaign to virtually extermi¬ 
nate the tribes to gain room for their own farms and 
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cattle. Despite colonization the Bushmen still thrive in 
the Kalahari Desert. 

See also African city-states; African religious tra¬ 
ditions. 

Further reading: Primack, Richard B. A Primer of 
Conservation Biology. Sunderland, UK: Sinauer Associates, 
2000; Reader, John. Africa: A Biography of the Continent. 
New York: Vintage, 1991. 

John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Sanskrit 

Sanskrit is an ancient Indo-Aryan language that has for 
thousands of years become associated with religious 
teachings and beliefs, notably Hindu and Buddhist forms 
of thought. Its earliest use is associated with the migrat¬ 
ing Aryan peoples who settled in north India and Iran 
and from whom several families of languages descend¬ 
ed in various forms. Aryan means “noble” in Sanskrit. 
The long history of its use and the fact that so many 
religious and philosophical concepts are expressed in 
the language means it has become almost impossible to 
separate consideration of the language from the content 
it has most commonly been used to convey. Sanskrit 
remains an important language in religious expression 
in the modern world, although it is not spoken widely 
otherwise. Some religious experts and scholars are able 
to communicate in Sanskrit. 

VEDIC AND CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 

Vedic Sanskrit is the oldest form of the language and 
was used to explain the Vedas (knowledge) that framed 
the first known forms of Indian religious expression. 
Vedic literature includes the Samhitas, which are four 
collections of texts: the Yajur-Veda, the Sama-Veda, the 
Atharva-Veda, and the Rig-Veda. The last three of these 
consist of verse forms used by priests in ritual chants. 
However, the Yajur-Veda may be divided into two parts, 
one of which—the Black, or Krishna, Yajur-Veda—con¬ 
tains both ritual verses (mantras) associated with sac¬ 
rifice, as well as explanatory Brahmana, which detail 
meanings for mythological terms and concepts and also 
the derivations of some words. These works predate 
Buddhism and have been dated to c. 1000 b.c.e. 

As the Vedic age continued, more literature was 
written in Sanskrit that was of a nonsacred nature. 
Panini, the earliest known writer about Sanskrit and its 
structure, considered the nonsacred forms of communi¬ 


cation to be bhasa. Meanwhile, sacred texts included a 
growing number of sutras, or apophthegms. The Chan¬ 
da texts and particularly the Brahmanas represent the 
foundations of the Brahmanical practices that spread 
across India and later Southeast Asia. The sacred Vedic 
Sanskrit texts were considered by Hindu believers to be 
in a mystical way at one with the universe and uncreat¬ 
ed even by the divine gods. Since the language was uni¬ 
versal and immortal, it follows that words expressed by 
it should be treated with respect, and it was particularly 
fitting for certain types of thoughts and concepts. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the language was also used for mundane and 
even profane communication. The fact that no defini¬ 
tive single script has been used for the language is an 
indication that meaning drift between different groups 
of Sanskrit speakers took place. 

Subsequent development of the language meant 
that it became polished or crafted—more versatile for 
literary expression. Two of the great literary epics, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, were created in this 
phase of epic or classical Sanskrit. The Mahabharata 
details at some length the struggle between the Panda- 
vas and the Kauravas, together with a large amount of 
additional religiomythical material. Contained within 
the Mahabharata is the Bhagavad Gita, which is an 
extended treatise on religious and human duties and 
forms a central strand of Hindu thought. 

The Ramayana concerns the romance of Rama and 
was compiled according to tradition by the poet Valmiki 
c. 300 b.c.e. In the Ramayana , Prince Rama and his com¬ 
panions are instructed in virtue and duty and then suffer 
the loss of the prince’s wife, Sita, to the demon king of 
Lanka. Sita is ultimately recovered with the assistance of 
the monkey god Hanuman, but her trials continue, as Sita 
is made to demonstrate her fidelity to Rama, which she 
resents. The Mahabharata and the Ramayana constitute 
a basis of poetic expression and intellectual exploration 
that greatly expanded the mental vocabulary and refer¬ 
ence material of all those people able to understand and 
converse in Sanskrit. To these were added a variety of 
dramatic and poetical works (nataka and kavya), togeth¬ 
er with narrative works. The language evolved consider¬ 
ably over the centuries, and this is evident in changes to 
pronunciation, word choice, and grammar. 

Sanskrit was also used to create technical, philosoph¬ 
ical, grammatical, and other scientific texts that were 
widely used throughout ancient and medieval Asia. It 
was used for Buddhist works in India and Sri Lanka, and 
these spread to mainland Southeast Asia where the lan¬ 
guage is known as Pali and formed the basis for educated 
discourse, as well as influencing the development of local 
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languages. Chinese monks and pilgrims traveled to India 
in search of Buddhist texts to translate into Chinese, 
and they formed an important medium through which 
Sanskrit-expressed ideas entered into the Chinese world 
and its intellectual tradition. Sanskrit is also the language 
through which early Jainist thought is expressed. 

SANSKRIT IN THE COMMON ERA 

Sanskrit moved from being a spoken language to one 
that was better known for its use in sacred rituals and 
written literature. The great Buddhist king Ashoka, 
for example, followed Gautama Buddha’s teaching 
to use vernacular languages to spread religious teach¬ 
ings. Although religious and philosophical texts used 
Sanskrit, government-produced monuments and pro¬ 
nouncements employed other languages (Indo-Aryan) 
until the early centuries of the Common Era. A parallel 
development was for commentators to insist that only 
correct pronunciation in Sanskrit should be permitted 
and that this could only be achieved by studying the 
methods of the past. Sanskrit became separated from the 
masses, who were excluded from learning and master¬ 
ing the language. Grammarians distinguished between 
words of Sanskrit origin and words influenced by San¬ 
skrit. Sanskrit witnessed the importation of words from 
other languages, especially those necessary to describe 
new concepts or proper nouns. 

Sanskrit also spread as a result of political and mili¬ 
tary change. The expansion of first the Persian Empire 
and subsequently the entry into northern India of Alex¬ 
ander the Great provided conduits through which 
the language could spread to the West. Contact with 
the Arab world in later centuries was also important in 
the transmission of cosmology and mathematics. 

Sanskrit epics had tremendous influence on cultural 
and artistic production throughout India and Indian- 
influenced societies. Some works, including the retelling 
of part of the Mahabharata by Nannaya Bhatta (1100— 
60 c.e.), took as their subject well-known tales of the 
past and brought them into contemporary focus both 
through the contrast between the heroic milieu and that 
familiar with the audience, and also by presenting exist¬ 
ing characters with new encounters and events to face. 
This has begun a tradition of inventive mixing of the 
past and present that has led to a burgeoning form of 
popular culture in both oral and written forms. Some 
critics maintain that the use of Sanskrit has been a tool 
by which the central Indian state has sought to oppress 
local traditions and cultures. Sanskrit studies became 
popular in Europe in the early modern period both as a 
subject of scholarly inquiry and also as a source of spir¬ 


itual sustenance. Its popularity has waxed and waned 
with interest in Eastern philosophies. 

STRUCTURE OF THE LANGUAGE 

Sanskrit has come most commonly to be expressed 
through the Devanagri script, although this is a com¬ 
paratively modern invention. Sanskrit has a complex 
and highly mannerized structure, resulting from its ori¬ 
gins as a deliberately created language. There are three 
genders and three numbers, with 10 types of verbs, eight 
cases, and 10 noun declensions. There are a variety of 
voiced and unvoiced aspirated sounds in the language 
and the retroflex sound that has been introduced and 
distinguishes Indian languages from the Indo-European 
family. The language is highly inflected and numerous 
suffixes, for example, govern different shades of mean¬ 
ing and emphasis. Expressions of time in verb tenses 
are also complex and contain various types of meaning 
embedded within them. 

See also Aryan invasion; Buddhism in China; Jainism. 

Further reading: Deshpande, Madhav. Samskrta-Subodhini: 
A Sanskrit Primer. Detroit: University of Michigan Press, 
1999; Filliozat, Pierre-Sylvain. The Sanskrit Language: An 
Overview: History and Structure, Linguistic and Philosophical 
Representations, Uses and Users. Varanasi, India: Indica 
Books, 2000; McGrath, Kevin. The Sanskrit Hero: Kama in 
Epic Mahabharata. Leiden, Netherlands: E. J. Brill 2004; 
Narasimhan, Chakravarthi V., trans. The Mahabharata. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1997; Sen, Amartya. “Indian 
Traditions and the Western Imagination.” Daedalus (v. 134/4, 
2005); Valmiki. The Ramayana. Translated by Arshia Sattar. 
New York: Penguin Global, 2000. 

John Walsh 

Sappho 

(fl. early 6th century b.c.e.) Greek poet 

Sappho is one of the most important of the lyric poets 
of the ancient Greek world. She probably lived from 
the middle part of the seventh through the early part of 
the sixth centuries b.c.e. Though the exact date of her 
birth and death are unknown, it is fairly certain that 
she was born in the city of Mytilene on the island of 
Lesbos, which is located in the eastern Aegean Sea near 
Turkey. She came from a noble family. Her father’s name 
was Skamandronymos, her mother’s Kleiss, and her 
husband’s Kerkylas. She had a daughter named Kleiss 
and either two or three brothers. Around the year 600 
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b.c.e., she, along with the other nobility on Lesbos, were 
forced into exile to the island of Sicily when a middle- 
class tyranny, led by Myrsilos, took control of Lesbos. 
Eventually, she was able to return. Some argue that she 
taught at a school for young women, others that she was 
simply at the center of a local poetry clique. 

Her reputation was great in the ancient world; Plato, 
about 200 years after her death, called her the “tenth 
Muse,” referring to the nine Greek goddesses who were 
the patrons of the arts and sciences and who were the 
source of inspiration and artistic excellence. Little of her 
work has survived, but what has is highly praised in the 
modern world and still has the power to move people. 

Lyric poetry in the ancient Greek world refers, 
first of all, to the fact that a lyre originally accompanied 
the poetry. Unlike our modern conception of the lyric, 
Greek lyric poetry fit into at least two major categories: 
choral ode and monody. The monody is closest to our 
modern conception of the lyric, that is, a short, person¬ 
al poem expressing intense emotion. This was the type 
of poetry that Sappho wrote. She created the Sapphic 
stanza and may have been the first to accompany her 
poems with a harp. 

She is known to have written between seven and 
nine books of poetry, with the last being a book of wed¬ 
ding songs. Her poems are often favorably mentioned 
in ancient writing (in fact, the ancient world erected at 
least one statue to her), but during the Byzantine era, 
Pope Gregory Nazianzus, in 382 c.e., had most of them 
destroyed. In 1073 Pope Gregory VII likely burned any 
of the books that still survived. The problem, from the 
Catholic Church’s perspective, was that Sappho was 
likely bisexual, and much of her poetry was erotic and 
concerned with love between women. 

Unlike much of the Greek poetry before her, most of 
Sappho’s poetry is personal, not social. The worlds of 
beauty, personal relationships, and love are the typical 
topics of her poems. Unfortunately, all that is left are 
mostly scraps, sometimes a line, sometimes a stanza, 
and in only one or two cases, a complete poem. They 
come to us as quotes in the writings of authors from 
antiquity and in strips of papyrus used to wrap mum¬ 
mies in Egypt. The most recent discovery of her poems 
was in 2004 in papyrus wrappings from a mummy and 
was combined with a previous fragment, also written on 
papyrus and found in 1922, resulting in a new, nearly 
complete 12-line poem. This particular poem is about 
growing old and is a type of carpe diem addressed to a 
group of girls. The Egyptians copied it about 300 years 
after her death. The 2004 wrappings also contained 
two other new fragments. 


A typical remnant of her poetry is the three lines often 
titled “The Blast of Love”: “Like a mountain whirlwind / 
punishing the oak trees, / love shattered my heart. ” One 
of her other likely complete poem is called “A Prayer to 
Aphrodite.” It is generally presented as a seven-stanza 
poem and ends by asking the goddess to “labor for my 
[Sappho’s] mad heart.” Despite the scarcity of surviv¬ 
ing poetry, she has influenced English-speaking writers 
as diverse as Philip Spencer and Ezra Pound, as well as 
many writers in other languages. She continues to have 
the power to fascinate and delight, and her poetry—as 
fragmentary as it is—is still worth reading. 

See also Greek drama; Greek oratory and rhetoric. 

Further reading: Barnstone, Willis. Greek Lyric Poetry. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1967; Bowra, C. M. 
Greek Lyric Poetry from Aleman to Simonides. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1961; Rose, H. J. A Handbook of 
Greek Literature from Homer to the Age of Lucian. London: 
Methuen, 1956). 

William P. Toth 

Sargon of Akkad 

(2334-2279 b.c.e.) king of Sumer and Akkad 

Sargon of Akkad was the first Mesopotamian ruler to con¬ 
trol both southern and northern Babylonia thus becom¬ 
ing the king of Sumer and Akkad and inaugurating the 
Akkadian Empire. He established his capital at the newly 
founded site of Akkad in northern Babylonia; its exact 
location is unknown but perhaps near modern Baghdad. 

Two things can be known from his name, which 
means “the legitimate king”: This was not his birth 
name, and he was probably a usurper. One legend names 
him as the cupbearer of Ur-Zababa, king of Kish. He 
started the practice of maintaining a standing army, 
which allowed him to campaign from eastern Turkey to 
western Iran. While he fought battles in these areas, it is 
unclear if he sought and maintained permanent control 
everywhere he fought, or if he conquered some areas 
just for the plunder. In many areas he was content to 
have the local rulers continue as governors so long as 
they pledged allegiance to Sargon, providing him with 
taxes and acknowledging him as the “legitimate king.” 
It is known that he received tribute from Ebla in north¬ 
ern Syria and Elam in western Iran. 

In later literature he was seen as a good and trium¬ 
phant king, in contrast to Naram-Sin, who was usu¬ 
ally incompetent and disrespectful to the gods. In the 
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“Sargon Legend” his mother, a priestess not allowed to 
have children, abandons him in a basket in the Euphra¬ 
tes in order to hide his birth. From this humble begin¬ 
ning, Sargon establishes himself as the king of the first 
Mesopotamian empire. The “King of Battle” is another 
tale that tells of how Sargon traveled to Purushkhanda 
in central Turkey in order to save the merchants there 
who were being oppressed. After defeating the king 
of the city, Nur-Daggal, the local ruler is allowed to 
continue to govern as long as he acknowledges Sargon 
as king. The version of the story that we have comes 
from 1,000 years after Sargon’s reign and shows the 
difficulty we have in reconstructing Sargon’s reign with 
texts that are not contemporaneous. Because of all the 
successes of this king, Sargon’s name was adopted by a 
Neo-Assyrian king of the eighth century b.c.e. 

See also Assyria; Babylon, early period; Moses. 

Further reading: Gadd, C. J. “The Reign of Sargon,” pp. 
417-434. In I. E. S. Edwards, C. J. Gadd, and N. G. L. 
Hammond, eds. The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. 1, Part 
2. 3d ed. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1971. 

James Roames 

Sassanid Empire 

The Sassanid Empire was the last pre-Islamic Iranian 
dynasty that ruled over a large part of western Asia. Fol¬ 
lowing the Achaemenid dynasty, the Sassanids are con¬ 
sidered one of the most powerful and famous Iranian 
dynasties that positively influenced the evolution of Ira¬ 
nian nationality and culture during their 400-year sov¬ 
ereignty (224-651 c.e.). The dynastic name, Sassanid or 
Sassanian, is derived from Sasan, said to have been father 
or grandfather of Ardashir I, also called Artaxerxes. 

ARTAXERXES 

Founder of the Sassanid dynasty, Artaxerxes was first 
appointed as the governer of Darabgard because of 
his firm familial relationship with the local royal fami¬ 
lies of Fars. He took advantage of the weakness of the 
Parthian (Arsacide) kings and expanded his realm. 
Having achieved a successful supremacy over Fars, he 
conquered Isfahan and Kirman and won a face-to-face 
battle with Arsacid Artabanus V, the last Parthian king, 
defeating and killing him in 224 c.e., leading to the 
invasion of Ctesiphon, the Parthian’s capital, in 226. 
He was crowned as the “king of kings of Iran,” accord¬ 
ing to the fire temple of Anahita at Istakhr. 


He expanded his kingdom by conquering the east of 
Persia, invading Sistan, Khurasan, Marw, Khwarazm, 
and Balkh. Kushan’s kings, who ruled over Punjab and 
Kabul, sent envoys to announce their obedience to him. 
To expand his territory Artaxerxes moved toward the 
west and was involved in a war with the Roman Empire 
in 228, in which he defeated the Romans several times. 
Through these wars he invaded Carrhae and Nisibis and 
then conquered Arminiya and annexed it to Persia. 

Following Artaxerxes, 34 Sassanid kings ruled over 
Persia. Amalgamation of clerical institutions with the 
monarchy provided the Sassanid monarchs a divine 
legitimacy, which led to the interference of Zoroastrian 
priests in the social and political affairs of the country, 
especially when less powerful kings were ruling. This 
mix of state and Zoroastrian religion threatened the 
lives of followers of other religions when religious and 
biased kings ruled the country. 

SHAPUR I 

During the reign of Shapur I, Armenia, which had gone 
undisciplined, was brought under control. Gordian III, 
the Roman emperor who had attacked Nisibis and Mes¬ 
opotamia, was defeated and killed, while his successor, 
Philip the Arab, established peace with Shapur in return 
for submitting a heavy indemnity to Shapur, as well as 
a free hand in Armenia. In a war between Rome and 
Persia near Edessa, the Roman army was defeated, and 
Valerian was taken captive. The event increased the Sas¬ 
sanids’ self-confidence and dignity. Shapur used tens of 
thousands of captives to advance economic develop¬ 
ment of his empire. The fall of the Kushan Empire by 
Shapur was one of the most influential events of his king¬ 
dom, because it caused the civilized world to be divided 
between the two empires of Persia and Rome. This new 
Persia was no longer a partner with Rome but a more 
powerful rival. 

HURMUZ I, BAHRAM I, BAHRAMII, 

AND BAHRAM III 

Shapur’s successor, Hurmuz I (272-273) was called 
“brave” for his couragous actions in wars with Rome 
and Armenia. By allowing the freedom of various reli¬ 
gions and limiting the power of clergies and nobles, he 
followed his father’s lead. These activites brought him 
an early dismissal from the throne. In Manichaean liter¬ 
ature Hurmuz has been mentioned as the “good king.” 

Following Hurmuz I , his brother Bahram I (273- 
276) took the throne. In his reign the policy of tolerance 
toward non-Zoroastrians was discontinued. Limiting 
other religions, the clergies of the time gained more 
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king of Perse-Armenia, rebelled. Bahrain IV defeated him 
and made his brother (Bahramshapur/Vramshapuh) king 
of Perse-Armenia. Another significant event during his 
reign was the formal division of the Roman Empire into 
eastern and western parts (395), which was apparantly 
one of the outcomes of Theodosius I’s death, who was 
killed by his own son. Bahram IV was killed in a violent 
attack, possibly by a conspiracy of the nobles, which led 
to a rebellion in his army. 

Yazdadjird I (399-420) was most likely a brother 
of Bahram IV and was to some extent successful in lim¬ 
iting the power of nobles in his court, though he was 
enthroned by them as a pawn. He was called “delight 
of the state” and “Rameshtras” meaning “peace-seeker” 
on his coins. 

Tolorating other religions and their followers, Yaz¬ 
dadjird I was not welcomed by the strict Zoroastrian 
priests, who had labled him as a “sinner.” However, 
he imposed his power rather than endanger the stabil¬ 
ity and independence of his monarohy. Yazdadjird was 
not able to escape the nobles’ violence and was killed 
in a conspiracy. 

BAHRAM V AND FIRUZ I 

Attempting to exclude the son of Yazdadjird from suc¬ 
cession, nobles enthroned a descendant of Ardashir I, 
Khosrow, but he later abdicated, and Bahram seized the 
throne as Bahram V (420-438). Bahram V was the son 
of Yazdadjird I. Bahram V had been raised at al-Hira by 
al-Mundhirhir of Lakhm. 

Early in his reign Bahram V defeated an invasion 
of Hayatila Hephthalites in the northeast of Iran and 
killed their king. In the west of Iran the wars with the 
Byzantines ended (422) with a 100-year peace treaty 
between Byzantines and Iran, providing security and 
religious freedom of Zoroastrians in Byzantium and 
freedom for Christians in the Sassanid state. Bahram 
V was a comfort-seeking man and apparently was not 
concerned with the interference of clergy in his affairs. 
He was fond of hunting and is said to have died after 
falling into a swamp while hunting. 

The growing interest in Christianity in Armenia 
created negativity, and to prevent independence Arme¬ 
nia was invaded, and many Christians were killed. 
The death of Yazdadjird II was followed by a civil war 
between his sons. His wife, Dinak, as the “queen of 
queens,” ruled over the country in Ctesiphon for a 
short time, until her son Hurmuz III (457-459) took 
the throne; however, the king’s brother Firuz, who 
was supported by the nobles and priests, defeated and 
killed Hurmuz and seized power. 


A major problem during the reign of Firuz I (459- 
484) was a seven-year-long famine and drought. Trying 
to control and manage the country, Firuz remitted taxes 
and distributed stores of corn and even imported more 
corn. Following famine and starvation, the country was 
involved in a war with Hephthalites. In about 469 Firuz 
was captured and lost Harat to them, agreed to pay trib¬ 
ute, and left his son Kubadh as a hostage to guarantee 
its payment and levied a poll tax over his entire state to 
provide his ransom. 

Firuz fulfilled his promises, but the Hephthalites 
did not release Kubadh. Firuz waged war and was 
killed. The Hephthalites captured many areas in Iran, 
but Zarmehr, known as Sukhra, one of the great nobles 
of the state, prevented their advance toward the cen¬ 
ter of the country. In 484 Zarmehr and other nobles 
enthroned Balash, Firuz’s brother (484-488), who 
established peace with the Hephthalites in return for 
tribute. Balash was a kind and just king as mentioned 
in Christian and Armenian ducuments, but having an 
empty treasury, he was not able to control the state and 
provide stability, even though he encouraged agricul¬ 
ture to improve ecomomic conditions in Iran. In 488 he 
was deposed by the nobles and priests, whos enthroned 
Kubadh I (487-531) the son of Firuz. 

KUBADH I AND KHOSROW I 

The early years of Kubadh I’s reign were accompanied 
by growth of the Mazdakits in Iran. The Mazdak revolu¬ 
tion was mainly a reaction toward the increasing power 
of aristocrats, religious nobles, and the pressure imposed 
on ordinary people as productive sectors of society and 
as taxpayers. Mazdak believed that the world was cov¬ 
ered in dark, and a resurrection was required to help 
the light overcome the “darkness.” Accordingly, human 
beings, who are equally born, should share wealth. It is 
likely that Mazdak’s philosophy was the first egalitar¬ 
ian and socialistic idea. The competition between the 
monarchy and clerical institutions caused Mazdak’s 
thoughts to flourish and spread in the Persian Empire. 

Kubadh I, with popular support against the nobles 
and priests, allied with the movement and their leader, 
Mazdak. The nobles and priests who found the ongo¬ 
ing situation against their own interests, deposed and 
imprisoned Kubadh and enthroned his brother, Dja- 
masp. Kubadh escaped prison with the help of his wife 
and one of his generals and took refuge among the 
Hephthalites, whose army restored him to the throne 
in 499. In the second phase of his reign Kubadh gradu¬ 
ally changed his policies toward Mazdakites and tried 
to attract the priests’ and nobles’ support. In spite of 
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the Mazdakites’ announcement of Kawus as the crown 
prince, Kubadh appointed his younger son Khosrow, 
who successively executed the Mazdakite heads and 
settled the dispute. Kubadh became involved in a 10- 
year war with the Hephthalites (503-513) and defeated 
them so heavily that they were never a threat to Iran’s 
territory again. He defeated the Byzantines in two wars; 
the first one in 503 at the reign of Anastase and the 
other in 531 at the reign of Justinian I. 

Khosrow I (531-579) was remembered as Anush- 
irwan (of immortal soul) and became the subject of leg¬ 
ends. He was recorded in history as the most powerful 
and knowledgeable king of the Sassanids. He led Iran 
toward a flourishing period. Although he was cruel with 
Mazdakites at the beginning, in his governing policies 
he followed Mazdak’s socialism and prevented cruelty 
from the nobles. Properties that had been taken by force 
were returned to their former owners. The nobles kept 
their status but lost their power. He tried to satisfy the 
poor and afterward was entitled as “dadgar,” meaning 
“fair.” He implemented a tax reform that paid for his 
expanded governing system. 

At the beginning of his reign he accepted the peace 
treaty proposed by the Byzantine emperor, Justinian 
I, and tried to reconstruct the state, especially the 
destruction left by Mazdakite rebels. With a well- 
equipped army he revived Sassanid power. A new class 
of militant landlords was created, and the military was 
trained and paid regularly so that the army could be 
a continual power. Kharsaw, who found Byzantine 
growth and power a threat to Iran, invaded Byzantium 
and occupied many cities in that state. The Byzantines 
were obliged to pay tribute and sign a 50-year treaty 
accepting the expenses for the common defense of the 
Caucasus passes. Khusraw I destroyed the Hephtha¬ 
lites through an accord with the western Turks and 
divided Hephthalite territory between the Sassanids 
and the Turks. At the end of his reign Khosrow occu¬ 
pied Yemen and annexed it to Iran, expanding Sassa¬ 
nid territory up the southern coasts of the Persian Gulf 
and the Oman Sea. 

HURMUZ IV, BAHRAM VI, AND 
KHOSROW PARWIZ 

Khosrow Anushirwan was succeeded by his son Hurmuz 
IV (579). He was remembered as “Turkzad” meaning 
“born as a Turk” since his mother was connencted to 
the kings of western Turks. The conflict between the 
crown and the nobles resurfaced in his reign. Hurmuz 
IV is said to have favored common people against the 
nobles, possibly as a basis of support for his crown. The 


Zoroastrian clergy were dissatisfied with Hurmuz IV’s 
tolerance toward other religions and turned against him. 
Ongoing peace negotiations with Byzantium were pro¬ 
gressively impeded by Hurmuz IV, and war broke out 
again, although there was no clear victor. 

At the same time the king of Turks invaded the east¬ 
ern borders of Iran. Bahram Chubin of the Mihran family, 
one of the Parthian princes, fought heavily with the Turks 
and defeated them at Harat, killing their king. Hurmuz 
IV, afraid af Bahram Chubin’s fame and wisdom, sent 
him immediately to Georgia to fight with the Byzantines, 
where he was defeated. Jealous of Bahram’s popularity, 
Hurmuz IV disgraced him on the pretext that he held 
back war booty, provoking Bahram to rebel. Groups of 
nobles and the military supported Bahram Chubin, and 
the first steps for the collapse of Hurmuzd IV’s throne 
were taken. The rebel forces, including Hurmuzd IV’s 
brothers-in-law, dethroned Hurmuz IV, enthroning his 
son Khosrow. Hurmuz IV was killed. Bahram Chu¬ 
bin, who had more widespread objectives, did not rec¬ 
ognize Khosrow’s monarchy and attacked Ctesiphon 
and defeated Khosrow and his uncles. Bahram Chubin 
entered the capital in 590 and took the throne as Bahram 
VI (590-591), with upper-class support. 

Khosrow, who was later named Khosrow Parwiz (the 
triumphant) sought help from the Byzantine emperor 
Maurice. Maurice sent two armies accompanied by his 
own daughter, Maria, who married Khosrow. Khosrow 
then defeated Bahram in 591, and he fled to the Turks, 
where he was killed in the next year. Bahram never was 
able to obtain legitimacy among the nobles since he did 
not belong to a royal family. Khosrow Parwiz took pre¬ 
ventive measures by selecting his own guards from the 
Byzantine army and eliminated rival sources of power. 
His lenient treatment of Christians might have been 
influenced by the fact that both of his wives (Maria and 
Shirin) were Christian. 

In 602 Maurice was dethroned and killed. His son 
fled to Iran, and Khosrow recognized him as the new 
Caesar. Supporting the young Caesar to take over by 
posing as Maurice’s avenger, Khosrow found an oppor¬ 
tunity to regain territories ceded to the Byzantines. Khos¬ 
row started the last and greatest of Sassanid-Byzantine 
wars, which lasted about 20 years (604-624). Between 
604 and 610 Sassanid armies conquered Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and many cities in Syria. Consequently, 
Byzantiun could not control other parts of the empire 
as firmly as before. Khosrow Parwiz arrested and killed 
Noman-b-Mundhar, the king of Hira. This unwise vio¬ 
lence later proved to be very costly, because Khosrow 
destroyed the wall between Iran and the Arabs of the 
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desert. During wars between Iran and Rome, Heraclius 
found his way to the throne in Byzantine following a 
revolt; however, he was not able to overcome the cha¬ 
otic situation. The vigorous Sassanid army conquered 
Antioch and Damascus (613), and Shahrbaraz, the Sas¬ 
sanid commander, joined by 26,000 messianic Jews, 
conquered Jerusalem. He burned the churches of the 
city and deported 35,000 captives to Ctesiphon, the 
Sassanid capital, along with the patriarch of Jerusalem 
and the relic of the True Cross. Then Shahrbaraz invad¬ 
ed Alexandria (619) and the rest of Egypt. 

Another Iranian commander, Shahin, also conquered 
Asia Minor. Sassanid territory was at this point compa¬ 
rable to Persia of the Achaemenids. Khosrow’s victories, 
especially conquering Egypt, which was a major source 
of food for Constantinpole, forced Heraclius to move 
his capital to Carthage, an ancient city on the coast of 
North Africa near Tunis. Using the property and trea¬ 
surers of the churches, the Roman army was again well 
equipped and able to defend Rome against Iran. 

In this phase of the war the Byzantine army, enjoy¬ 
ing an effective navy, crossed the Black Sea and took 
the war to the Asian arena. In 622 Heraclius invaded 
Armenia and Adharbaydjan in 626. The Byzantines 
allied with the Khazars north of the Caucasus. Heraclius 
advanced into the Mesopotamia plains and descended 
into the Tigris Valley, where he defeated Sassanid forces 
at Nineveh. Khosrow fled to Ctesiphon, leaving Dast- 
agered, his royal palace and animal preserve, for Hera- 
clius to capture in 627. 

Although weakened, Khosrow obstinately rejected 
the peace proposal suggested by Heraclius. At the same 
time he killed and imprisoned many people, including 
some of his own army officers. Furious at his behav¬ 
ior and rejection of the peace proposal, in 628 a group 
of generals and high-ranking officials entered the capi¬ 
tal and revolted against him, captured and imprisoned 
Khosrow, and proclaimed his son Kubadh II as king. 

They later asked Kubadh to execute Khosrow. In 
the ancient history of Iran Khosrow is famous for his 
luxurious lifestyle. Some experts believe that his inter¬ 
est in such a lifestyle promoted and expanded fine arts, 
music, and architecture in his reign. After the execution 
of Khosrow Parwiz, the Sassanid dynasty lost its power 
and started to collapse. 

YAZDADJIRD III 

During the four-year period between Khursaw’s execu¬ 
tion and the enthroning of Yazdadjird III, the last king 
of the Sassanids (628-632), more than 10 people took 
power and claimed to be king, none of them exceeding 


two months in their reign. The real and absolute gover¬ 
nors were the priests and nobles to whom the kings were 
nothing but a pawn. Shiruya, Khosrow’s son, who was 
enthroned and entitled as Kubadh Firuz (victorious), did 
not reign more than eight months. He started peace talks 
with Heraclius and accepted the peace proposal, being 
aware of Iran’s political instability. 

Shahrbaraz, the most famous Sassanid general, 
broke with Khosrow II by the end of his reign and 
refused to abdicate his provinces, Egypt and Syria. In 
the summer of 629 he negotitated with Heraclius on 
his own and left Syria and Egypt. Kubadh II remitted 
taxes for three years and released many prisoners, in an 
effort to be unlike his father, Khosrow, but to stabilize 
his reign and kingdom he killed all of his adult broth¬ 
ers. Leaving only sisters and children, he created subse¬ 
quent dynastic problems. 

Kubadh was succeeded by Ardashir III, just a child 
(628); Sharbaraz was dissatisfied with the chaotic situ¬ 
ation and revolted and killed Ardashir III and made 
himself king. He reigned for only 42 days before being 
killed by his own guards. 

This was followed by a dynastic crisis, with 11 rul¬ 
ers taking the throne in two years. Khosrow III, who 
had made himself king in the eastern lands of the Sas¬ 
sanid Empire, was killed, and Jawanshir’s reign was 
also brief. Since none of Khosrow Parwiz’s sons were 
alive, his daughter Buran (who was Kubadh II’s wife) 
was enthroned by the support of the nobles in 630. She 
struck coins, built bridges, and completed peace negoti¬ 
ations with the Byzantines before being deposed in 631. 
Her successors were Firuz II, Adhar Midukht, Hurmuz 
V, and Khosrow IV. At the end of 632 a grandson of 
Khosrow II, Yazdadjird III (632-651) was proclaimed 
king. He was the last Sassanid monarch. 

The Sassanid position in the Arabian Peninsula had 
already been weakened by widespread revolts. Arab Mus¬ 
lims formed their own alliances and Sassanid governors 
acknowledged the prophet Muhammad and converted 
to Islam. The Muslim forces claimed “equality” and 
“justice” and promised a “better life” for people and were 
respected and received warmly in the frontiers and even 
the capital. 

Yazdadjird III, who hoped to reinvigorate his army, 
fled to Marw and was killed in 652 by a rogue who 
coveted his elegant clothes and jewelry. Yazdadjird Ill’s 
death put an end to the Sassanid monarchy in its known 
frontiers. His son Firuz took refuge in Tang China and 
was permitted to establish a fire temple. 

See also Byzantine-Persian wars; Medes, Persians, 
and Elamites; Persian invasions; Persian myth. 
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Further reading: Huart, Clement. Ancient Persia and Iranian 
Civilization. Trans, by M. R. Dobie. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1972; Rawlinson, George. The Seventh Great 
Oriental Monarchy. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1875. 

Mohammad Gharipour and Faramarz Khojasteh 

Saul 

(c. 1020 b.c.e.) first king of Israel 

The story of Saul is the story of how Israel received its 
monarchy. It is a tragic story because Saul represents 
the acceptance of a line of kings, yet the biblical com¬ 
mentary makes known that this new form of govern¬ 
ment represents a rejection of direct divine government 
represented by Patriarchs, Judges, and prophets. It 
is doubly sad for Saul because he is the divinely con¬ 
ceded choice for the first king, yet he is by the end of his 
life the divinely rejected king, displaced by a new divine 
choice, David. For David (c. 1000 b.c.e.) there is good 
evidence of his existence, but for Saul all that historians 
have is the biblical narrative. 

Saul’s story is told in 1 Samuel 8-31. The text 
speaks of public dissatisfaction with Israel’s lack of 
the centralized and continued authority that other 
nations have because of their kings. The main moti¬ 
vating factor is that Israel is disunited in the face of 
many neighboring hostile nations. The age of the char¬ 
ismatic Judges was over. Samuel as popular leader is 
the bridge figure between the era of leadership by the 
Judges and leadership by kings. He is the last remain¬ 
ing judge of his day—also a prophet—and he seeks to 
find someone who can facilitate the unity and secu¬ 
rity of Israel. Samuel’s choice, Saul, seems like a natu¬ 
ral candidate for kingship: He is physically head and 
shoulders above his compatriots, meek in judgments, 
courageous in battle, and magnanimous in victory. 
This first phase of Saul’s career as king stunningly 
accomplished, Samuel, who has dominated the first 
part of the book of 1 Samuel, now exits the scene. 

However, once Saul is on his own, the unravel¬ 
ing of his kingdom begins. Three times he specifical¬ 
ly ignores or rejects a royal mandate given to him by 
Samuel, and three times Samuel reappears in the text to 
reject Saul’s decisions. What is interesting is that Saul 
does what kings of other nations around Israel do: He 
wins battles, gives terms of surrender, and presides 
at national celebrations, but what Samuel faults him 
for revolves around specifically religious obligations. 
He should have not presided at a religious sacrifice, 


he should have slaughtered the enemy king Agag as a 
sacred vow, and he should not consult with witches: 
These are actions that Samuel as prophet finds such 
fault with that he announces the divine rejection of 
Saul. Now the divine choice would find another and 
more unlikely candidate, one who put religious devo¬ 
tion above the human expectations for kings. That new 
choice would be David, “a man after God’s heart.” 
The rest of Saul’s story is intertwined with his rival and 
erstwhile page David. He fights a civil war with David 
and chases him out of his kingdom into the land of 
Israel’s enemies, the Philistines. The sense of inescap¬ 
able Greek tragedy envelopes the last phase of his life, 
as popular opinion, many of his family members, and 
even his own sanity often desert him. At the end of his 
troubled life he is surrounded in battle by the Philis¬ 
tines and commits suicide. Yet, the narrative of his life 
does not end in complete darkness. The people whom 
he had gallantly rescued at the beginning of his reign 
risk their lives to retrieve his body from the victorious 
enemies. And David, his rival, grieves his tragic death, 
lifting up an elegy of praise for his fallen “hero” at the 
national funeral. 

Further reading: King, Philip J., and Lawrence E. Stager. Life 
in Biblical Israel. Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox 
Press, 2002; Edwards, Gene. A Tale of Three Kings. Carol 
Stream, IL: Tyndale House, 1992. 

Mark F. Whitters 

scribes 

Scribes were key to the administrative and legislative 
aspects of many societies after the creation of writing 
and fulfilled numerous functions other than simply record 
keeping. Very often scribes were instrumental in creat¬ 
ing and maintaining the legal, economic, and religious 
aspects of a culture. In many cultures scribes were a rul¬ 
ing class, and those who possessed literacy maintained a 
monopoly of knowledge over the largely illiterate agrar¬ 
ian and working-class members of society. In cultures 
where only a small amount of the population was liter¬ 
ate, or even had no concept of symbolic representation, 
scribal culture was also closely associated with ritual and 
religion, and in many cases scribes were responsible for 
the codification of writing, religion, and law. The role 
of the scribe became important in castes or administra¬ 
tive classes within societies that helped develop and dem¬ 
onstrate the importance of symbolic forms and helped 
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develop more sophisticated methods of notation. These 
cases in the West led to the development of the alphabet 
and in the East to the codification of the Chinese language. 
Scribes were also extremely important in political struc¬ 
tures, and many theorists link scribal culture to the expan¬ 
sion and political solidification of many civilizations. 

MESOPOTAMIA 

Mesopotamia was the birthplace of writing and civiliza¬ 
tion, and as a result, scribes were extremely important 
as key administrators who maintained administrative 
and economic offices and also aided in the development 
of literature, religion, and historical documents. Scribes 
in Mesopotamia were trained early, in schools known 
as Tablet Houses, which were associated with impor¬ 
tant temples. 

Scribes were initially not as vital in the Fertile 
Crescent, growing in importance when the Akkadi¬ 
ans settled among Sumerians c. sixth millennium b.c.e. 
and became the dominant culture in 2350 b.c.e. Their 
scribes undertook a more systematic notation of the 
language, retaining the Sumerian ideograms, reading 
them in their own language, and creating a syllabary 
based on the Akkadian language. 

The Akkadians used writing as something akin to a 
grid for comprehending and ordering the way in which 
the world worked. The systems of codified law are also 
attributed to the influence of scribal culture, and the 
Sumerian codes, while not the first, were the basis of 
legal codes for the following 1,000 years. Scribes effec¬ 
tively maintained a monopoly of knowledge where lit¬ 
eracy was restricted to a relative few who were trained 
from birth to belong to the administrative class. Scribal 
culture was also key in the diffusion of written systems 
for record keeping and codifying religion that spread 
throughout the region, particularly to Egypt and other 
surrounding kingdoms. 

EGYPT 

Scribes were extremely important to Egyptian culture, 
and it is generally thought that writing appeared c. 
3150 b.c.e. in Egypt, two centuries after it appeared in 
Sumer. Scribes in Egypt used papyrus and as a result 
of its relatively perishable nature compared to the clay 
tablets used by the Sumerians for their cuneiform 
writing, much of early Egyptian work has vanished. 
There is evidence that Egyptian scribal culture helped 
develop writing systems and hieroglyphics. In doing 
this they created a writing system that used phonetics 
and signs to represent consonants, which, unlike the 
Sumerian system, helped avoid ambiguity. 


There was even a god of writing and of scribes, 
Thoth, who was considered a tricky god, and the writ¬ 
ten word was endowed with power where names had 
hidden meaning. Hieroglyphs were considered, not rep¬ 
resentations, but living realities that aided in religious 
ritual and funerals. Hence, scribes were heavily involved 
in ritual and the organization of Egyptian culture and 
politics. Egyptian scribes may have been among the ear¬ 
liest in history, and Sumerian writing could be derived 
from Egyptian writing. 

CHINA 

Writing developed indepenently in China. Earliest sur¬ 
viving examples of Chinese writing date to the 14th 
century b.c.e., found on bovine scapula bones and tor¬ 
toise shells used for divination in Yin, the last capital of 
the Shang dynasty. Already advanced, the writing sys¬ 
tem consisted of ideograms, pictograms, and logograms 
that evolved into modern Chinese writing. Short writ¬ 
ten inscriptions were also cast into Shnag ritual bronze 
objects, which became long texts detailing political and 
military events after the establishment of the Zhou 
(Chou) dynasty c. 122 b.c.e. Bamboo and wood slips 
and silk fabrices were also probably used as early writ¬ 
ing materials but have not survived. 

The earliest surviving Chinese writings were the 
works of priests/diviners who asked questions of 
the supernatural on behalf of kings and recorded the 
answers and outcomes. During the Zhou dynasty 
the diviners became scribes and historians charged 
with the task of keeping accurate records. Paper 
was invented in China around the beginning of the 
Commen Era. The growing size and complexity of 
the Chinese state and society resulted in a trend that 
gradually systematized and simplified Chinese scipt. 
Written Chinese was adopted as the basis of written 
Korean, Japanese, and Vitenamese. 

JUDAISM 

Known as the people of the book, Judaic culture enjoyed 
a much higher level of literacy than most cultures, as most 
of the Judaic tribes were encouraged to read in order to 
fulfill their religious duties. By the seventh or sixth cen¬ 
tury b.c.e. scribes became central to religious practice, 
codified under David when scribes served under a min¬ 
ister in the king’s court and wrote and copied official 
texts, such as those inserted later into the book of David. 
Priestly scribes were leaders of the dispersed communi¬ 
ties in Babylon who kept records of what had been left 
behind during the Diaspora. Scribes helped the king keep 
order and levy taxes, and as time went on the importance 
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of scribes in Judaic culture increased to the point where 
scribes became key to the political life of the Judaeans. 

The scribal figure was often connected with the idea 
of wisdom and read and commented on the Torah in 
synagogue, becoming the primary interpreters of Jewish 
law. They also played an essential part in the courts and 
were indispensable in administrating and diplomacy. 
Solomon may have been a scribe king who annotat¬ 
ed a mass of texts, commentaries, and translations. As 
time went on, scribes became associated with Talmudic 
scholarship, and some scribes wrote copious commen¬ 
taries, which were only cast in definitive form in the 
fourth and fifth centuries C.E. 

Scribal culture was extremely important in the 
development of ancient civilizations, and they not only 
developed systems of writing that allowed the passage of 
knowledge down though history but also helped to cod¬ 
ify the languages of various cultures and were extremely 
influential in most societies in governmental, administra¬ 
tive, religious, and economic aspects of state. 

See also Akkad; Babylon, early period; Egypt, cul¬ 
ture AND RELIGION; LIBRARIES, ANCIENT. 

Further reading: Avrin, Leila. Scribes, Script and Books: 
The Book Arts from Antiquity to the Renaissance. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1991; Davies, Philip. Scribes 
and Schools: The Canonization of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1998; Emanuel, 
Tov. Scribal Practices and Approaches Reflected in the Texts 
Found in the Judean Desert. Leiden, Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 
2004; Innis, Harold. The Bias of Communication. Toronto, 
Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1951; Logan, Robert. 
The Alphabet Effect: The Impact of the Phonetic Alphabet 
on the Development of Western Civilization. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1986; Martin, Henri-Jean. The History and 
Power of Writing. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1994; Schams, Christine. Jewish Scribes in the Second Temple 
Period. Sheffield, UK: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998. 

Brian Cogan 

Sea Peoples 

At the end of the third and the beginning of the second 
millennia b.c.e. Egypt was beset by a series of inva¬ 
sions. Diverse groups whom the Egyptians associated 
with “the north” and the Mediterranean Sea carried out 
these invasions. The most distinguishable groups were 
the Denyen, Ekwesh, Lukka, Peleset, Shardana, Shek- 
elesh, Teresh, and Weshesh. It is from Egyptian records 


that these ethnic groups have come to be designated as 
Sea Peoples. All came to Egypt from the Aegean region 
or Cyprus, though individual origins of the separate 
peoples have been ascribed to regions extending from 
Sardinia to Syria. 

The main sources for information about the Sea 
Peoples are inscriptions of the Egyptian kings Mernep- 
tah and Ramses III, who defeated respectively a Libyan 
invasion in which some of the Sea Peoples served as 
mercenaries (1220 b.c.e.) and a direct assault of Sea 
Peoples on Egypt (1186 b.c.e.). Reliefs at Medinet 
Habu illustrate the victory of Ramses III over all ene¬ 
mies including the Sea Peoples in highly symbolic repre¬ 
sentation. For the Philistine community, major sources 
consist of Assyrian inscriptions, biblical narratives, and 
archaeological excavations. Numerous minor referenc¬ 
es associated with the Sea Peoples have been proposed 
from throughout the Mediterranean. 

In the 13th century b.c.e. the most influential civili¬ 
zations in the eastern Mediterranean (the Egyptian, the 
Hittites, the culture of Mycenae) collapsed. The Sea 
Peoples, already existing as raiders, traders, and pirates 
in the region of the Aegean Sea, became major threats 
to the coasts of these former political powers. The Hit- 
tite and Mycenaean Empires disappeared as much due 
to internal conflict as to the incursion of Sea Peoples, 
but Egypt survived. Reconstructions of the demise of 
these powers all include Sea Peoples, but the extent to 
which these seafarers influenced the actual collapse var¬ 
ies from the catastrophic theory of mass invasion with 
military conquest, to the opportunistic theory with set¬ 
tlement following the rise of political vacuums. 

Successful at colonizing the southern coast of Asia 
Minor, some Sea Peoples moved down the Levantine 
coast to form settlements stretching from Asia Minor to 
Egypt. Established cities that attempted to slow or stop 
this activity, such as Ugarit, might have been overrun 
by these invaders; however, most settlement may well 
have come about by infiltration from other communi¬ 
ties. Skilled at sailing and fighting, many of the Sea Peo¬ 
ples turned to mercenary service. Egypt itself had made 
use of mercenary Shardana even as the Hittite Empire 
had employed the Lukka when these two empires 
fought each other. When the Libyans and Meshwesh 
allied to attack Egypt, they hired Shardana, Shekelesh, 
and Ekwesh for their unsuccessful invasion. Under their 
own command 34 years later the massed Sea Peoples 
attacked Egypt from the Mediterranean Sea by ship and 
from their communities to the northeast by land. Entire 
families came with the invaders intending to settle the 
Nile Delta in line with the Levant. Instead, the invaders 
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were decisively defeated by the Egyptians, resulting in 
large numbers of both dead and captured, which ends 
the story of the Sea Peoples. 

In the Egyptian inscriptions and reliefs the Sea Peo¬ 
ples are depicted with unique features and costumes 
reflecting the diverse cultures now included in the blan¬ 
ket term Sea People. Elowever, the ships associated with 
the invasion are all of a kind, with prows and sterns 
shaped into the form of a stylized bird’s head. Square 
sails provide the propulsion, and there is a crow’s nest 
for observation. The vessels resemble ships of the early 
Phoenician trading variety, save that no oars are rep¬ 
resented. The warriors wear various styles of short 
kilts, neckbands, and some form of breast covering. 
Headdresses are of two major kinds: horned helmets 
and feathered, flanged “top hats.” Spears, swords, and 
shields are the standard weapons displayed. In the Egyp¬ 
tian depiction the Sea Peoples are both chaotic in their 
attack before the orderly Egyptian archers and defeated 
and captured even as they fight; these depictions are a 
form of Egyptian propaganda. 

At the conclusion of Ramses Ill’s defeat of the Sea 
Peoples, the Peleset and their allies were driven from 
Egypt proper into the Mediterranean coastal area north¬ 
east of the Egyptian border where they were thenceforth 
known as Philistines. Their warrior culture settled down 
to a sedentary life around five central cities: Ashdod, 
Ashkelon, Ekron, Gath, and Gaza. After expanding 
their territorial control westward to the hill country, the 
Philistines took up agriculture, modest manufacturing, 
metallurgy, and trade, for which their location was ideal. 
Egypt to the south, the Phoenician cities to the north, and 
the Mediterranean to the west allowed them to become 
the market center for the state of Judah to their east. The 
cities remained autonomous and independent until the 
reign of the Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser III, who invad¬ 
ed Philistia in 734 b.c.e. and subjugated the region. The 
end of the Philistines is generally accepted to come with 
the disappearance of the region in 604 b.c.e. into Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar II’s Neo-Babylonian Empire. 

Archaeological excavations at Philistine sites con¬ 
firm material and religious connections to the Aegean 
and to Cyprus. Pottery resembling Mycenaean ware 
continued to be manufactured along with the distinc¬ 
tive Philistine “beer mugs” even as pottery construc¬ 
tion adapted from the indigenous population was 
produced. Evidence of trade or migration related to 
Anatolia and Syria also appears at the sites. By the 
time of the incorporation of the Philistine cities into 
the Neo-Babylonian Empire the culture had been 
assimilated into regional traditions. 


See also Assyria; Babylon, later periods; Egypt, cul¬ 
ture AND RELIGION; ISRAEL AND JUDAH; PHARAOH. 

Further reading: Oren, Eliezer D., ed. The Sea Peoples and 
Their World: A Reassessment. University Monograph 108; 
University Symposium Series 11. Philadelphia: University 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania, 2000; Sanders, N. K. 
The Sea Peoples: Warriors of the Ancient Mediterranean. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1985. 

Lowell Handy 

Second Sophistic 

The philosophical school of sophism, which first 
flourished in fifth-century b.c.e. Athens, underwent 
a revival in the second century c.E., and for a brief 
period it attained a measure of intellectual fashion¬ 
ableness. Although the political center of the Western 
world moved from Greece to Rome, the new capital 
did not feel the need to enforce its status as the center 
of the intellectual world. Instead, many Romans were 
happy to accept the importation of new ideas and reli¬ 
gious systems, from whichever part of their burgeoning 
empire they should arise. Within this generally liberal 
atmosphere, Greek and especially Athenian systems of 
thought held a special place. 

Greek was likely to be the language of intellectual dis¬ 
cussion among the educated urban elite, and familiarity 
with the works of the past was an essential part of refine¬ 
ment and statesmanship. A revival in interest in Greek 
learning was ushered in by the emperor Hadrian in the 
second century c.E., and this inspired the growth of a set of 
professional teachers who came to be labeled Sophist and 
to be members of the Atticist school—that is, to be from 
Attica, or Athens. Unlike the original Sophists, the later 
teachers focused entirely on the techniques of rhetoric and 
ability to argue so as to win an argument. Their methods 
had no ethical or truth-seeking element and were, there¬ 
fore, susceptible to the criticism of sophism that it was 
amoral and improper for a person of good faith to use. 

Those whose writings have been preserved and who 
have been associated with this movement include the 
historians Dio Cassius and Herodian, Maximus, Aelius 
Aristides, and Polemon of Athens. Polemon managed a 
successful school of rhetoric at Smyrna and was highly 
regarded by the emperors Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoni¬ 
nus Pius. According to legend, Polemon had himself 
buried alive at the age of 56 to escape the misery of 
chronic gout. Since most extant works of this group are 
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concerned mostly with substantive matters rather than 
in the practice of sophistry as a deliberate technique, 
there is no specific body of work that commemorates 
the Second Sophistic movement. 

Further reading: Cassius, Dio. The Roman History: The 
Reign of Augustine. Translated by Ian Scott-Kilvert. New 
York: Penguin Classics, 1987; Danziger, Danny, and Nicholas 
Purcell. Hadrian’s Empire. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
2005; Maximus of Tyre, Maximus of Tyre: The Philosophical 
Orations. Ed. and trans. by E. M. Trapp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1997. 

John Walsh 

Seleucid Empire 

The Seleucid Empire (312-63 b.c.e.) was the largest of 
the Hellenistic states that emerged from the conquests of 
Alexander the Great. Seleucus I (c. 358-281 b.c.e.), 
one of Alexander’s generals, founded the Seleucid Empire 
in 312. Seleucus, who took the title Nicator, or “victor,” 
was the most successful combatant in the bloody and 
protracted wars of the Diadochi. The empire he found¬ 
ed stretched from the Middle East and Asia Minor to 
Bactria in Central Asia. Seleucus initially claimed the 
Macedonian conquests in India as well but was forced to 
abandon them to Chandragupta II around 305 b.c.e. 
Seleucus was later killed by Ptolemy Keraunos, a mem¬ 
ber of the ruling Egyptian dynasty. 

The Seleucid dynasty drew from both Greco- 
Macedonian and Near Eastern traditions of rule. The 
Seleucid monarch was theoretically not identified with a 
particular people, but in practice, was Greek in culture. 
Greeks and Macedonians constituted the vast majority of 
the kingdom’s governing elite, known as the king’s friends. 
The Seleucids claimed a particularly strong relationship 
with the Greek god Apollo but also patronized the tra¬ 
ditional religion of Babylon and presented themselves as 
rulers in the Mesopotamian and Persian traditions. Like 
other Hellenistic rulers, they claimed divinity. 

The original capital of the empire was Seleucia on 
the Tigris, but it finally settled at Antioch in Syria. The 
empire’s vast size made complete centralization impos¬ 
sible. Drawing from the Persian Achaemenid political 
tradition of dividing the empire into satrapies, the early 
Seleucids divided their empire into large administrative 
districts mostly assigned to members of the royal family. 

Another disadvantage of the size of the Seleucid 
Empire was that it faced problems on several frontiers, 


making it difficult for Seleucid kings to follow consistent 
foreign and military policies. After Seleucus the Seleucids 
lost much of their direct control over Iran and Bactria. 
Around the middle of the third century b.c.e. a new Greek 
kingdom arose in Bactria, while Iran fell to the Iranian 
Parthians. Antiochus III (r. 223-187 b.c.e.), known as 
Megas or “the Great,” reasserted Seleucid overlordship 
in this area in the late third century b.c.e., but his success 
proved short lived. In Asia Minor the Seleucids lost ter¬ 
ritories to invading Gauls and to a secession that led to 
the foundation of the independent Hellenistic kingdom 
of Pergamum, which would become a perpetual rival. 

The Egyptian Ptolemies challenged Seleucid leader¬ 
ship in the Hellenistic Middle East. Antiochus expelled 
the Ptolemies from Palestine and Phoenicia, a long¬ 
standing area of contention between the two dynasties, 
after the Battle of the Panium in 200 b.c.e. However, 
the most fatal rival of Seleucia was the rising power 
of the Mediterranean, the Roman Republic. Antiochus 
came into conflict with the Romans when he sought to 
expand into Asia Minor and Greece. After two defeats 
Antiochus agreed to the Peace of Apamea in 188 b.c.e., 
withdrawing from Europe and western Asia Minor and 
disbanding his navy and elephant force. 

After Antiochus the Seleucid Empire was caught 
between the Romans in the west and the Parthians in the 
east. The empire also faced a major internal challenge 
from the population of Judaea. Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
(r. 175-163 b.c.e.) was an avid promoter of Hellenic 
culture and of his royal cult. These policies provoked 
a revolt of the Jews, led by the Maccabees, who even¬ 
tually managed to establish Judaea as an independent 
kingdom. Antiochus IV was also forced into a humiliat¬ 
ing withdrawal from Egypt, which he had reduced to a 
Seleucid satellite, when the Roman Senate sent an emis¬ 
sary demanding that he leave. The fact that Antiochus 
agreed to withdraw when faced merely by a representa¬ 
tive of the Senate, not a Roman army, was particularly 
humiliating. 

Antiochus died attempting to restore Seleucid power 
in the east. His death was followed by more defeats and 
turmoil within the Seleucid house between the descen¬ 
dants of Antiochus IV and his brother and royal pre¬ 
decessor, Seleucus IV Philopator (r. 187-175 b.c.e.). 
Mithridates I of Parthia took Babylon in 142 b.c.e. 
and captured the Seleucid ruler Demetrius II Nicator 
(r. 145-138, 129-126 b.c.e.) in 138 b.c.e. There was 
a partial Seleucid recovery under Demetrius’s brother 
Antiochus VII when he advanced far into Parthian ter¬ 
ritory, but he was killed in battle in 129 b.c.e. The wife 
of both Demetrius and Antiochus, Cleopatra Thea from 
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the Ptolemaic family, was the only Seleucid woman to 
rule under her own authority (r. 125-121 b.c.e.). Seleu¬ 
cid power dwindled to Syria while the last Seleucids 
fought bitterly among themselves. Tigranes of Armenia 
briefly conquered the late Seleucid state, and finally the 
Roman general Pompey in 64 b.c.e. reduced Syria to a 
Roman province. The last Seleucid, Antiochus XIII Asi- 
aticus (r. 69-64 b.c.e.) was murdered shortly thereafter. 

Further reading: Green, Peter. Alexander to Actium: The 
Historical Evolution of the Hellenistic Age. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1990; Sherwin-White, Susan 
and Amelie Kuhrt. From Samarkhand to Sardis: A New 
Approach to the Seleucid Empire. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1993; Tarn, W. W. Hellenistic Civilization. 
New York: New American Library, 1961. 

William E. Burns 

Seneca 

(3 b.c.e.-65 c.e.) Roman philosopher and statesman 

Lucius Annaeus Seneca’s father, Marcus Annaeus Sene¬ 
ca (Seneca the Elder, c. 55 b.c.e.-39 c.e.), was an impe¬ 
rial procurator. He so mastered public speaking and 
debate that he became an authority on rhetoric. Marcus 
Annaeus had two other sons besides Lucius Annaeus 
Seneca. The eldest was Junius Annaeus Gallio, who as 
governor of Achaea declined to exercise jurisdiction 
over Paul (Acts 18:11-17). Marcus Annaeus’s third 
son Annaeus Mela was an important financier and the 
father of Lucan (Marcus Annaeus Lucanus) the poet. 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca (Seneca the Younger) was born 
the middle son at Corduba, Iberia (modern Cordoba, 
Spain). He became the leading Roman intellectual of 
his day and a successful orator, lawyer, tragedian, Stoic 
philosopher, statesman, and wealthy financier. 

Seneca the Younger studied the Greek poets and play¬ 
wrights and law in his youth. He was also attracted to 
the mysticism associated with Pythagorean philosophy. 
Later in life he adopted Stoicism. As a young man, Sen¬ 
eca served in the Roman administration of Egypt under 
Tiberius (16-31 c.e.) where he gained experience as an 
administrator and financier. He also acquired a taste for 
natural philosophy, studying geology, marine life, and 
meteorology. After 31 c.e. Seneca went to Rome to train 
as a Roman lawyer. There he distinguished himself with 
brilliant legal oratory, causing the emperor Caligula to 
threaten his life. He was accused of having illicit rela¬ 
tions with Julia Livilla, sister of Caligula. The reason 


for the accusation is not clear but the notorious Valeria 
Messalina (c. 22-48 c.e.) may have been involved as an 
opponent of the potential wealth and power of Seneca. 

Seneca went into exile on Corsica, and while there 
he wrote numerous works, including tragedies, poems, 
and essays. In 49 c.e. Seneca was appointed a praetor by 
the Senate and recalled to Rome by the empress Agrip¬ 
pina to serve as the tutor of her son, Lucius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus. Then aged 12, he would become emperor 
Nero after the poisoning death of the emperor Claudi¬ 
us in 54 c.e. During the first five years of the reign of 
Nero both Seneca and Burrus, a Roman army officer, 
aided the management of the public affairs of Rome. 
They were able to restrain Nero and Agrippina. Nei¬ 
ther one actually held office but were able to influence 
public affairs to the benefit of the empire. Nero eventu¬ 
ally listened to the more demagogic of his courtiers who 
encouraged his murderous impulses. They also sowed 
suspicion in Nero’s mind about Seneca and Burrus. 

In 58 c.e. Seneca was the target of political attacks 
by a number of people, including Publius Suillius Rufus, 
on an array of charges from sleeping with the emperor’s 
mother to introducing Nero to pederasty to abuse of 
power. However, the most serious charge was the con¬ 
trast between Seneca’s philosophical teachings and his 
political practice. Using his position with Nero, Sen¬ 
eca was able to gain fame and wealth. During the early 
years of Nero’s reign Seneca and Burrus were almost as 
powerful as Nero. Eventually, Marcus Suillius Nerul- 
linus charged Seneca with hypocrisy for denouncing 
tyranny while tutoring a tyrant. He also charged that 
there was no philosophy in the world that showed how 
to gain the immense wealth held by Seneca or that justi¬ 
fied Seneca’s opulent spending. 

In 62 c.e. Burrus died under suspicious circum¬ 
stances, which broke Seneca’s power. To escape Nero 
he retired with the emperor’s permission, and in the 
three remaining years of his life he wrote on philoso¬ 
phy, including Epistuale Morales to Lucilius the Young¬ 
er. He traveled a good deal with his second wife, Pau¬ 
lina, and rarely visited Rome. In 65 c.e. the conspiracy 
against Nero conducted by Caius Calpurnius Piso, and 
others, implicated Seneca. Nero ordered Seneca to com¬ 
mit suicide, which he did. 

Seneca’s death is described in the works of Taci¬ 
tus, and his surviving literary works include 12 philo¬ 
sophic essays. His essay Consolationes (On Consola¬ 
tion) expressed his grief at the loss of sons. His essay 
De Clementia, addressed to Nero, commends mercy in 
a ruler. His De vita beata and De Otio discuss living 
as a Stoic sage. Seneca’s surviving meteorological essay 
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was, as was his work on scientific questions in Natu- 
rales Quaestiones, inspired by the Stoic philosophy of 
Poseidonius. Nine of Seneca’s plays have survived. They 
are tragedies that express the Stoic belief that disaster 
comes when passion destroys reason. They were great¬ 
ly influenced by the plays of Euripides, Aeschylus, 
and Sophocles. Of Seneca’s letters 124 have survived. 
His surviving satire, Apocolocyntosis divi Claudii (The 
Pumpkinification of the Divine Claudius ) ridicules the 
deification of the emperor Claudius. 

See also Pythagoras; Roman historians; Rome: gov¬ 
ernment. 

Further reading: Campbell, Robin. Letters from a Stoic: 
Epistulae Morales ad Lucilium. Baltimore, MD: Penguin 
Books, 1969; Lucius Annaeus Seneca. The Stoic Philosophy 
of Seneca: Essays and Letters of Seneca. Ed. by Moses Hadas. 
Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1958; Holland, Francis Caldwell. 
Seneca. Freeport, NY: Books for Libraries Press, 1969; Motto, 
Anna Lydia, and John R. Clark. Seneca, a Critical Bibliography, 
1900-1980: Scholarship on His Life, Thought, Prose, and 
Influence. Amsterdam: A. M. Hakkert, 1989. 

Andrew J. Waskey 

Septimus Severus 

(146-211 c.e.) Roman emperor 

Septimus Severus was founder of the African dynasty of 
Roman emperors. He came from a family of Roman citi¬ 
zens who had served as imperial bureaucrats in northern 
Africa. He found favor with the emperor Marcus Aure¬ 
lius and served in many high provincial positions. 

Under Emperor Commodus, Septimus Severus was 
appointed the legate of the fourth legion in 191 c.e., 
stationed on the Euphrates. He disdained traditional 
Roman ways and saw himself as a soldier and ruler of 
the East, becoming immersed in the religion and cul¬ 
ture. He married a member of a priestly family of Emesa 
and solidified his influence over the politics of the east¬ 
ern provinces. When his own soldiers killed Emperor 
Pertinax in 193, Severus was proclaimed emperor by 
his own legions of the East and by the Danube legions. 
Some scholars speculate that support for Severus in 
both the East and West make it clear that he was a part 
of the conspiracy to overthrow Pertinax, but there is no 
concrete proof. 

Severus believed his destiny to rule the empire was 
found in careful study of the positions of the stars in the 
heavens. He strengthened his control over the empire by 


executing the prefect of the infamous Praetorian Guard 
and put his trust in barbarian troops over the Roman 
legions under his control. Granting of land and money to 
troops showed his preference for the barbarians, as well 
as giving Roman women in marriage to barbarian officers 
and displaying their likeness on new coins. The Roman 
soldiers in the Praetorian Guard were replaced by barbar¬ 
ian troops from the outlying districts of the empire. 

Although he had the support of many legions in the 
East and south of the Danube, Severus had trouble tak¬ 
ing control of the whole empire and spent many years 
fighting battles against regional generals in Britain, 
Gaul, and Mesopotamia. Not every opponent was a 
rival for the title of Caesar; many simply did not want 
Septimus Severus to rule the empire. After defeating 
every opponent, Severus shook the social circles of 
Rome by granting the right of every common soldier 
to enter the equestrian order and serve in the Roman 
Senate. This incensed the Roman gentry, but Severus 
suffered no repercussions from his actions. 

He began the fifth persecution of Christians and 
made it a crime against the state to convert to Juda¬ 
ism or Christianity. Saints Perpetua and Felicity, highly 
revered by the church, were martyred during this per¬ 
secution. Severus traveled to Britain in 208, trying to 
restore order to the province and gain support for a 
vigorous military program. 

While there, he restored Hadrian’s Wall and 
ensured the protection of the province from the barbar¬ 
ian Piets to the north. He gave control over the outlying 
province to his sons and died amid a family feud for 
control of the area. 

See also Druids and Picts; martyrologies; persecu¬ 
tions OF THE CHURCH; ROMAN EMPIRE; ROME: GOVERNMENT. 

Further reading: Magno, Cyril, ed. The Oxford History of 
Byzantium. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002; Scarre, 
Christopher. Chronical of the Roman Emperors: The Reign - 
by-Reign Record of the Rulers of Imperial Rome. London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1995. 

Russell James 

Servant Songs of Isaiah 

The Servant Songs refers to a group of texts found in 
the biblical book of Isaiah. These passages center upon 
someone known as the Servant of the Lord. This person 
or character is commissioned by the God of the Bible to 
carry out a mission in relation to the nation of Israel. 
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There are at least four such blocs in the book of Isaiah 
that have been identified as Servant Songs: 42:1-4; 49:1- 
6; 50:4-9; 52:13-53:12. All these blocs are found in the 
latter half of Isaiah, often called “Second Isaiah.” Bible 
scholars beginning with Bernhard Duhm (1892) isolated 
these passages and suggested that they could be separated 
from the rest of the book without changing the literary 
development of the surrounding material. Together these 
passages appeared to tell their own story and theology. 
At the same time they do not necessarily form a clear- 
cut literary unit as though together they form a complete 
book. Almost all Bible scholars now accept the existence 
of the Servant songs. In addition to the four blocs, some 
scholars also think that some of the surrounding material 
of Isaiah has been adjusted to accommodate the songs. 
Thus, 42:5-9; 49:7-13; 50:10-11 respond to each of the 
first three songs. The last Servant Song, the longest and 
most poignant, might serve as a fitting conclusion to all 
the other songs and responses. 

The first song features the “Lord” of Israel as the 
speaker. The Lord has chosen the Servant and given 
the Spirit so that he can bring “judgment” to the 
nations that oppose Israel. The Servant will accom¬ 
plish the task without violence. The Servant delivers 
the second song. He says that he is chosen to restore 
Israel and to be a light for the nations surrounding 
Israel. The third song also has the Servant for the 
speaker. He is a teacher who encounters opposition, 
but God will grant success and accomplish the divine 
plan through the Servant. The fourth song is the lon¬ 
gest and most eloquent and elevated of the songs. The 
speaker is not identified. The Servant has died, but the 
death has accomplished something for “the many,” a 
Semitic way of saying human beings. The Servant had 
been popularly regarded as guilty of wrongdoing, but 
he will be vindicated and raised up by God. Sometimes 
it is regarded as the climax of the Servant Songs. The 
lines of the fourth song are the most frequently cited 
passage of the Hebrew Bible in the New Testament. 

If the songs can be put together into a progression 
of action, they tell of the Servant’s career, that is, his 
calling, activities, popular rejection, death, and vindi¬ 
cation. The level of misunderstanding, opposition, and 
hostility is so great that often Jews and Christians refer 
to the person as the “Suffering Servant.” In the ancient 
world someone who was a servant was not always an 
abject slave or menial laborer. Often the servant would 
publicly represent the master and carry authority of the 
master, so the Servant might be a dignified or important 
person for the writer of Isaiah. At the same time the 
servant’s fate would reflect on the master, so the treat¬ 


ment of the Servant in these songs suggests the relation¬ 
ship between Israel and Israel’s God. 

The problem is determining who Isaiah considers 
to be the Servant. Readers often find several candidates: 
Israel as a nation, a collective body within Israel (“the 
remnant”), the community surrounding the writer of 
the songs (“Isaiah’s disciples”), or a specific person 
(Moses, David, Cyrus). Jews are traditionally sympa¬ 
thetic to the corporate Servant identity; while Chris¬ 
tians normally find in Jesus the “Suffering Servant.” It 
is also possible that Servant may be an idealized Israel 
as represented in an idealized person, thus adopting a 
composite among the above options and appealing to 
traditional Jews and Christians. 

Christians find in the Servant Songs a messianic image 
of Jesus Christ (e.g., Acts 8:32-35). Jesus (Christ) of 
Na z areth himself may have seen himself as the fulfill¬ 
ment of these passages (see Mark 8:31; 9:30-32; 10:33- 
34). Christians see in the Servant an explanation for 
Jesus’s expiatory suffering, that is, he was commissioned 
by God to bear the sins of the people. Thus, Christianity 
teaches that suffering has a positive value and that it is 
not simply a punishment for sin. On the other hand, the 
apostle Paul also adapts the image of the Servant to his 
own life and mission among the Diaspora Jews and non- 
Jews (Acts 13:47; Gal. 1:15; Rom. 15, 21). Paul’s use 
shows how Christians and Jews can agree on what the 
Servant image represents: an insight into the way that 
the biblical God interacts with humanity in the realm of 
suffering, judgment, and salvation. 

See also Christianity, early; Judaism, early (hetero¬ 
doxies); MESSIANISM. 

Further reading: McKenzie, J. L. Second Isaiah. Garden City, 
NJ: Doubleday, 1968; Seitz, Christopher R. “The Book of 
Isaiah, 40-66.” In New Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 6. Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon, 2001. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Shang dynasty 

The Shang is the first truly historic Chinese dynasty 
(c. 1766-1122 b.c.e.). It is also called the Yin, after its 
last capital city, where the last 12 kings ruled c. 1395- 
1122 b.c.e. Traditional accounts of the Shang came 
under doubt until the discovery of inscribed oracle 
bones unearthed near a modern town called Anyang in 
present-day Henan (Honan) Province in 1900. System¬ 
atic digging at Anyang beginning in 1928 revealed an 
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extensive city and more than 100,000 oracle bones; the 
writing on some of them is the oldest deciphered from 
which later written Chinese evolved. Numerous sites 
excavated since show that by the mid-third millennium 
b.c.e. an interrelated culture had spread over a wide 
area in China. However, the core of Shang civilization 
lay across northern China from the western edge of the 
Yellow River valley to the coast in Shandong (Shantung) 
Province, with the core region in modern Henan. 

Tang (T’ang) the Successful founded the dynasty, 
overthrowing the last tyrant king of the Xia (Hsia) 
dynasty, named Jie (Chieh, c. 1766 b.c.e.). Accord¬ 
ing to tradition, Tang established his capital at Ao or 
Xiao (Hsiao). The dynastic name Shang derived from 
the name of its sacred city, near Shangjiu (Shang-ch’iu) 
in eastern Henan. Ruins beneath the present city, called 
Zhengzhou (Chengchow), correspond to early Shang in 
time. Shang kings moved their capital five times, the last 
capital being Yin, which gave its name to the last phase 
of the dynasty. Although a Shang-era city wall has been 
uncovered at Zhengzhou, which would be consistent 
with the site being a capital city, the absence so far of 
contemporary written records or royal tombs there pre¬ 
clude definite identification of this and other sites as 
the various dynastic capitals. The fact that later Shang- 
era remains in Zhengzhou were of poorer quality than 
the earlier layer suggests the moving of the capital to 
other locations. It is not clear why the capital moved 
five times, exhaustion of tin mines near to each capi¬ 
tal could have been a motive because the Shang was 
a Bronze Age culture. Bronze was power in ancient 
China, and tin is a key alloy in bronze. 

THE SHANG CAPITAL AT ANYANG 

Mature Shang civilization excavated at Anyang shows 
that Yin was divided into several sections totaling 
over 16 sq. miles. The royal palace complex had a 
huge tamped earth platform above a drainage system, 
on which there were placed regularly spaced stone or 
bronze bases that once supported timber pillars. The 
palaces and ritual buildings once had walls of wattle- 
and-daub construction. Smaller houses nearby presum¬ 
ably served for storage or to accommodate other per¬ 
sons. There were also bronze foundries, stone and jade 
workshops, pottery kilns, and living quarters for work¬ 
men. The royal cemetery consisted of 11 large graves, 
each for the 11 kings who ruled from Yin, excluding the 
last one, who died in his burning city and did not get a 
kingly burial; they are surrounded by more than 1,000 
smaller graves. The large graves are square or oblong 
and had ramps that led to the burial chamber 30 feet 


underground. Although all had been looted, it is appar¬ 
ent that they were richly furnished with objects to serve 
the owner in the next life. Besides objects, dogs, horses, 
chariots, and human sacrificial victims also accompa¬ 
nied the grave owner to the next world. 

Archaeologists estimate that it required 7,000 work¬ 
ing days to excavate each of the large graves. In 1976 
the intact tomb of Lady Lu, a wife of the powerful king 
Wuding (Wu-ting) was excavated. It contained more than 
1,600 precious objects of jade, bone, ivory, bronze, and 
other materials and sacrificial victims. Buildings once 
stood atop the underground graves where rituals were 
held for the dead, but they have long perished. Beyond 
the city core at Yin and other sites were the semisub¬ 
terranean dwellings of farmers. There was no city wall 
around Anyang, but a wall of pounded earth 30 feet 
high, 65-100 feet wide, and 4.5 miles long protected Ao. 
Archaeologists estimated that it took 12 years for 10,000 
workmen, each working for 330 days a year, to complete 
the task. This suggests that the Shang government was 
rich in human and material resources. 

ORACLE BONES 

The use of tortoiseshells and scapula bones of bovines 
for divination was peculiar to China. They were used 
during the Neolithic, Xia (Hsia) dynasty, and early 
Shang, but only during the Yin phase of the Shang 
dynasty was writing found on the oracle bones. Shang 
kings consulted the high god, called Shangdi (Shang-ti), 
and their ancestors very frequently for advice on many 
subjects, including the weather, crop conditions, war 
and peace, the rulers’ health, their wives’ pregnancy, 
and hunting. 

The usual formula specified the date, the diviner’s 
name, the king’s name, and the question, all writ¬ 
ten down on the bone. Then a heated bronze rod was 
inserted into an indentation predrilled into the bone, 
causing cracks, which contained the answer, also writ¬ 
ten down, and often the actual outcome. The used ora¬ 
cle bones had holes drilled on top through which cords 
were threaded to bind them together. 

Bundles of them must have been stored, thus their 
preservation. The oracle bone inscriptions are the oldest 
deciphered Chinese writing. They were already sophisti¬ 
cated and therefore must have gone through a long evo¬ 
lutionary process. They contain symbols that are picto- 
graphs, ideographs, and logographs, all characteristic 
of later written Chinese. The oracle bone inscriptions 
contain the names of all 30 rulers of the dynasty, prov¬ 
ing the traditional accounts correct. They give data on 
natural phenomena such as eclipses and comets, which 
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help date the events. They also include the names of 
many officials but without details of their functions. 

The oracle bone inscriptions make clear that a king 
ruled the Shang state, with the throne passing among 
men of the royal clan that varied from one brother to 
another and between father and son. The kings had mul¬ 
tiple wives, some like Lady Hao, a wife of king Wuding, 
was very powerful, commanding troops and managing 
her own estates. Royal wives came from other clans than 
the royal one. Officials bearing different titles assisted the 
king, and they were probably aristocrats, but we do not 
know their functions. Many oracle bones discuss the king 
waging wars with 1,000 to 5,000 troops against neigh¬ 
boring “barbarians.” The leaders rode to war in chariots 
drawn by two or four horses, wielding bronze weapons, 
leading infantrymen. The main weapons were bronze 
dagger-axes, swords, compound bows, and arrows with 
bronze tips. When not warring, Shang kings and nobles 
hunted for sport and probably for meat; many oracles 
dealt with hunting and big game. 

METALWARE AND CRAFTS 

While bronze was used for weapons and chariot fittings, 
the largest use of bronze was to make ritual vessels used 
in sacrifices to gods and ancestors. The earliest Chinese 
metalware dates to approximately 2000 b.c.e., and many 
of the early forms have their prototype in potteryware. 
By late Shang the bronze smiths’ works had reached the 
highest form of artistry and technological progress. Ves¬ 
sels of complex form and decorated with intricate geo¬ 
metric patterns and animal masks weighing up to 1,500 
pounds were made by the piece mold method. They dif¬ 
fered from the lost wax method used by metalsmiths in 
the ancient West. Short inscriptions were also cast into 
many bronze vessels that bear the personal or clan name 
of the owner and that clearly designated the pieces for 
ritual use. More than 30 different shaped vessels of dif¬ 
ferent sizes were produced for the storage, cooking, serv¬ 
ing, and consumption of food and alcohol in ceremo¬ 
nies that honored gods and ancestors. Those pieces that 
survived were buried with the dead. Jades were used as 
luxury items such as ornaments and also used in rituals. 
Shang craftspeople also excelled in making a high fired 
pottery that approached stoneware, in using the sap of a 
lac tree to make lacquerware, and in making silk fabrics. 
No Shang silks have survived but there are imprints of 
silk fabric in bronzes that were once wrapped in them. 

FARMING 

Farming continued along the lines developed since the 
Neolithic age, using the same stone and wooden 


tools, for bronze was too precious for ordinary use. The 
principal grains of north China were various forms of 
millet, followed by wheat. Animals provided protein, 
hides, bones, and antlers. Dogs, pigs, cattle, water buf¬ 
falo, sheep, and horses were domesticated, used for 
meat, as draft animals, and in ritual sacrifices. Many 
different kinds of fowl were raised, as were fish for 
food, and turtles for shells used in divination. Hunting 
of wild animals provided sport and food. Several kinds 
of fermented alcoholic beverages were drunk in rituals 
and feasting; they were made from millet. Archaeolo¬ 
gists have found a site that was possibly used for manu¬ 
facturing alcohol. The many bronze objects for serving 
and drinking alcohol testify to the frequency of its use. 
The founding fathers of the successor Zhou (Chou) 
dynasty accused the last Shang king of many crimes 
and vices, among them were excessive drinking and 
warned their people against drunkenness. 

CONCFUSION 

In conclusion, the Shang dynasty was directly descend¬ 
ed from the Neolithic cultures of northern China and 
was centered along present-day Henan Province. They 
unity of conception of Shang art and the unique and 
independently derived writing system define the Shang 
people and civilization as distinctive. In its fully mature 
phase, called the Yin, it headed many states that bore 
variants of the same culture and were less powerful 
and sophisticated than Yin. Shang was a complex and 
highly organized society, headed by a king, who was 
supported by his officials, artisans, and farmers. It is 
uncertain who the sacrificial victims were, whether 
they were enslaved prisoners of war or retainers who 
accompanied their superiors in death. The agricultural 
economy did not seem sophisticated enough to require 
the labor of slaves. 

See also Wen and Wu. 

Further reading: Chang, Kwang-chi. Shang Civilization. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1980; Li, Chi. Anyang. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1977; Rawson, 
Jessica. Ancient China, Art and Archaeology. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1980. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Shintoism 

Believed to be an indigenous religion of Japan, Shinto¬ 
ism (or Shinto) involved the worshipping of kami and 
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prescribed shrine rituals as a way of showing respect and 
devotion. The term was not in use until the 19th century. 
Shinto is the religious structure that provides definition 
and a framework in which the practitioner can navigate 
the worship of specific kami. Shintoism is also believed to 
encompass the indigenous animistic beliefs of the Japa¬ 
nese and was an attempt to formalize different types of 
beliefs into a cohesive structure. The word kami is the col¬ 
lective term used to describe the representation of what 
can be referred to as beings (or deities) found within such 
things as mountains and rivers. Deceased persons are 
sometimes able to become kami-, however, this is a rare 
occurrence. The written characters that make the word 
Shinto consist of two kanji, the first being shin (mean¬ 
ing “god” but also translated as “ kami ”) and the sec¬ 
ond being tao (meaning “path”). The literal translation 
means “way of the gods.” It is believed that the Yamato 
imperial court systematically deployed kami worship as 
a religious system during the third century c.E. 

Shinto is widely recognized as an essentially Japa¬ 
nese religious system, having come into existence dur¬ 
ing the animistic Jomon Period (12,000 to 400 b.c.e.) 
and practiced by rural rice-cultivating peoples from the 
Yayoi Period (400 b.c.e. to 300 c.E.). Before the Meiji 
Restoration in 1868, which saw Shinto becoming the 
sanctioned religion, there were three distinct forms of 
Shinto, or more appropriately, kami worship: These 
were Rural, Shrine, and Imperial Shinto. Before the 
intervention of the imperial state kami worship was, at 
best, disorganized and highly individualistic. From the 
fifth century c.E. Shinto practices amalgamated with 
Mahayana Buddhist and Confucian theology. Shinto’s 
amalgamation with Buddhism and the ritualistic nature 
of Buddhist practices contributed to its remarkable 
integration into all levels of society, from the imperial 
family to the rural population. It is believed that the 
naming of the religion occurred as a way of distinguish¬ 
ing it from Buddhism and Confucianism. 

Rural kami worship was often referred to as folk 
Shinto. In order to ensure prosperous crops and a har¬ 
monious village life kami would be worshipped through 
rituals designed to appeal to or appease the deities. Each 
region in Japan was thought to have different rituals 
concerning the kami in their area, and each ritual was 
defined by the type of kami worshipped (such as rice 
cultivation and fish farming), hence different regions 
in Japan would have had entirely different and diverse 
systems of worship. As agricultural developments 
increased and society underwent social and political 
change, ritual was increasingly employed to ensure a 
balance between the deities ( kami ) and the people. As 
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society modernized so did the need for a codified struc¬ 
ture of religion and religious practices. 

Shrine Shinto and imperial Shinto are similar in 
that they were dependent upon kami worship as ritual. 
During the beginnings of the imperial state an official 
network of shrines was established, and through impe¬ 
rial decrees and ritualized (and state-controlled) prayers 
(norito ) the kami system was formalized. Chinese influ¬ 
ences and concepts of deities during the Yamato court, 
such as ama-tsu-kami (heavenly deities), also contributed 
to the continual construction of Shintoism. The majority 
of information obtained from primary sources concern¬ 
ing Shinto comes from those written during the Yamato 
court era. The construction of ritsuryo law (Japanese 
imperial law) focused particularly on shrine rituals that 
meant that many indigenous rituals or practices had not 
been written down. Imperial Shinto practices are more 
likely to have survived in historical record, as imperial 
households commissioned such records. 

One such practice is the continual use of clerical 
titles denoting Shinto priests and practitioners in rela¬ 
tion to their duties at various shrines. The highest- 
ranking priest or priestess in Japan is referred to as 
Saishu and is affiliated with the Grand Shrine of Ise. 
A member of the imperial family most often holds this 
position. The lowest-ranking Shinto priest is the Toya, 
a part-time layperson chosen from village members to 
enter the shine for a specific amount of time. Women 
were originally allowed to hold ceremonial positions 
within Shinto; however, as the religion underwent a 
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metamorphosis from a rural-based practice to an 
imperial one they were increasingly relegated to posi¬ 
tions that entailed less power, as assistants to the male 
members of the priesthood. 

The oldest known texts in which Shinto practices 
appear is the 712 c.e. Kojiki (Record of ancient matters) 
and the 720 c.e. Nihongi (Chronicles of Japan). Both 
texts make mention of the belief that two kami (Izanami 
and Izanagi) created Japan. Izanami gives birth to a kami 
of fire but dies in the process and resides in a place called 
Yomi no Kuni (Land of Darkness). Izanagi is shocked to 
witness Izanami in such a place and returns to the living, 
stopping on the way to wash himself of his visit to Yomi 
no Kuni. The stories indicate an early belief in death as a 
pollution of the living and are thought to have guided the 
creation and formulation of other Shinto practices. The 
chronicles also legitimized the rule of Emperor Mimaki- 
iri-hiko by ascribing him the name batsu-kuni-sbirasu 
sumera-mikoto (First Emperor to Rule the Realm). The 
emperor initiated a state-sponsored adoption of kami 
worship that included all members of the royal fam¬ 
ily and the elite ruling members of society. Before this, 
kami worship lay in the hands of the local rulers and was 
based more upon shamanistic principles then ritualized 
worship. 

Kami were, and still are, found in prominent and often 
strategic locations throughout Japan. The original underly¬ 
ing foundation of Shinto is the worship of kami to ensure 
prosperity, health, and an abundance of food and supplies. 
The Yamato court focused on the Mount Miwa kami 
called Omononushi, which appeared in the form of a snake 
and was the subject of agricultural ritual. The area was 
fertile and consistently provided sustenance for the popu¬ 
lation, thus the kami was considered powerful. Strategic 
sites such as the opening of a sea route also had important 
kami associated with them, such as Sumiyoshi, the kami of 
Naniwazu (Osaka). However, while kami tied to the envi¬ 
ronment were viewed as important, the Yamato court also 
worshipped kami spirits found in ritual objects and objects 
such as ceremonial weapons. This type of worship became 
centralized in court life as it pointed toward the power of 
the court and enabled the transference of power through 
an object (for example, kami spirits embodied within a cer¬ 
emonial sword) that was readily visible. 

Shinto became a structured religious system by the 
systematic integration of kami worship into early impe¬ 
rial Japanese law and society. It is an indigenous reli¬ 
gion that has also absorbed Buddhist and some Confu- 
cian rituals and philosophies. Shintoism is notoriously 
difficult to define, especially in light of the fact that the 
rituals associated with the religion were often fluid in 


their approach and highly interchangeable depending 
on the circumstances of offering. 

See also Jomon culture; Theraveda and Mahayana 
Buddhism; Yamato clan and state; Yayoi culture. 

Further reading: Inoue, Nobutaka, ed. Shinto: A Short History. 
Trans, by Mark Teeuwen and John Breen. London: Routledge 
Curzon, 2003; Shinto Committee for the Ninth International 
Congress for the History of the Religious. An Outline of Shinto 
Teachings. Tokyo: Jinja Honcho and Kokugakuin University, 
Institute for Japanese Culture and Classics, 1958; Teeuwen, 
Mark, and John Breen, eds. Shinto in History: Ways of the 
Kami. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 2000; Toki, 
Masanori. “Priesthood: Shinto Priesthood.” In Encyclopedia 
of Religion. Detroit, MI: Macmillian Reference USA, 2004; 
Underwood, A. C. Shintoism: The Indigenous Religion of 
Japan. London: Epworth Press, 1934; Watson, Katherine. The 
Heian Civilization of Japan. London: Phaidon Press, 1983. 

Samaya L. Sukha 

Silk Road 

A German explorer of western China and Central Asia 
coined the name Silk Road at the end of the 19th century. 
It describes a route of international commerce that linked 
China and Rome, exchanging many luxuries by camel 
caravans, most important of them China’s coveted silks. 
Seres, which means the “land of silk,” probably referring 
to China, was first mentioned in Greek accounts in the 
sixth century b.c.e.; some Chinese silk fabrics must have 
been traded to western lands in early times. During the 
early Han dynasty (202 b.c.e.-220 c.e.) China appeased 
the powerful nomads called the Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu) 
by regularly giving them large quantities of silk, silver, 
and food. The Xiongnu traded some of the silk with other 
peoples. Seeking to end the Xiongnu’s threat to China 
and their stranglehold of Chinese exports, Emperor Wu 
launched huge military expeditions against them begin¬ 
ning in 134 b.c.e., ending in the surrender of some Xion¬ 
gnu tribes and the flight of others. 

The overland route covered was more than 4,000 
miles. No caravan traveled the entire route; rather it 
was a series of journeys in a network of trading centers 
where buyers and sellers converged. The trans-Asian 
route began in China’s capitals Luoyang (Loyang) or 
Chang’an (Ch’ang-an); proceeded westward to Chi¬ 
na’s frontier city Dunhuang (Tun-huang), where the 
route split into two, skirting the Taklamakan Desert; 
then converged at Kashgar (at China’s present western 
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frontier) on to Tashkent and Bukhara in Central Asia, 
where one branch split southeastward across Afghani¬ 
stan to the Indian subcontinent and another westward 
through Merv in Iran (ancient Parthia) to Baghdad in 
Iraq, Antioch or Tyre on the eastern Mediterranean 
coast, thence by sea to Rome. For much of the journey 
merchants were protected by the power of China and 
Rome under the Pax Sinica and Pax Romana. States and 
cities along the way benefited from charging of taxes 
and dues. When they became too burdensome, as hap¬ 
pened with the Iranians, the trading countries sought 
to open new routes. Thus, in the first century c.E. a sea 
route was opened that linked the southern Chinese port 
Guangzhou (Canton), across the Strait of Malacca and 
Bay of Bengal to India, then through the Persian Gulf or 
Red Sea to the Roman East to the Mediterranean. After 
the fall of the Han dynasty and the Western Roman 
Empire, the Tang (T’ang) dynasty in China and the Byz¬ 
antine Empire continued the trading relations. 

In addition to silk, other textiles, metals, gems, glass, 
horses, and spices were important items of trade. The 
road was also important for introducing new crops and 
food items across cultures and for exchange of technolog¬ 
ical innovations, for example, ground glass lenses from 
India and paper from China. Finally, it was the route of 
missionaries and pilgrims that brought Buddhism from 
India to Central Asia and China and, less important, 
Nestorian Christianity, Judaism, and Manichaeanism 
from the Roman East and Iran to East Asia. Marco Polo 
from Venice traveled via the Silk Road to China in the late 
f 3th century, bringing tales of the fabled East to Europe. 
The Silk Road was finally eclipsed when Europeans dis¬ 
covered a sea route to Asia via Africa after 1498. 

See also HanWudi (HanWu-ti); Zhang Qian (Chang 
Ch’ien). 

Further reading: Franck, Irene M., and David M. Brownstone. 
The Silk Road: A History. New York: Facts On File, 1986; 
Vollmer, John E., et al. Silk Roads, China Ships: An Exhibition 
of East-West Trade. Toronto, Canada: Royal Ontario Museum, 
1983. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Sima Qian (Ssu-ma Ch'ien) 

(145-87 b.c.e.) Chinese historian 

The prestige of history as a field worthy of study and his¬ 
torical writing as an honored pursuit were strongly root¬ 
ed in Chinese intellectual life from earliest antiquity. The 


Han dynasty had the distinction of producing the earli¬ 
est and most important major historical work. It is titled 
the Shiji (Shih-chi), or Records of the Historian. It was the 
work of two men, Sima Dan (Ssu-ma T’an), who died in 
110 b.c.e., and his more famous son, Sima Qian (145-87 
b.c.e.). The monumental work totaled 130 chapters and 
more than half a million words. The father-and-son team 
successively held the title Lord Grand Astrologer in the 
Han government. The title suggests that in antiquity the 
role of historian was closely associated with astronomi¬ 
cal affairs and divination. With their deep knowledge 
historians were also accepted from antiquity as mentors 
and teachers of rulers. Such ideals were endorsed and 
encouraged by Confucius and Confucians who held a 
deep sense of history and honored memories of the past. 
Confucians believed that to understand humanity, one 
had to study history. Two of the five Confucian Clas¬ 
sics, the Book of History (Shujing) and the Annals of 
Spring and Autumn (Qungiu), are works of history. 

Sima Dan began a project to write a complete histo¬ 
ry of the world, as the Chinese knew it, from the begin¬ 
ning down to his own time. Although the feudal states 
during the preimperial period had kept their historical 
records, the unification of China by the Qin (Ch’in) 
dynasty and the following Han dynasty required a 
national history. Sima Dan’s position gave him access to 
government archives, but he died long before he could 
complete the task. According to Sima Qian, his father: 
“Grasped my hand [when on his death bed] and said weep¬ 
ing: ‘Our ancestors were Grand Historians for the house 
of Chou . . . Will this tradition end with me? If you in turn 
become Grand Historian, you must continue the work of 
our ancestors . . . Now filial piety begins with the serving 
of your parents; next you must serve your sovereign; and 
finally you must make something of yourself, that your 
name may go down through the ages to the glory of your 
father and mother .. . Now the House of Han has arisen 
and all the world is united under one rule. I have been 
Grand Historian, and yet I have failed to make a record of 
all the enlightened rulers and wise lords, the faithful min¬ 
isters and gentlemen who were ready to die for duty. I am 
fearful that the historical materials will be neglected and 
lost. You must remember and think of this!’ ” 

Sima Qian received an excellent education. He trav¬ 
eled widely throughout China and knew of local tradi¬ 
tions and men who had participated in the great events of 
the day. He carried on his father’s legacy, completing his 
monumental work, especially considering the tragic cir¬ 
cumstances in his later life. He had taken the unpopular 
stand of defending a general who had surrendered to the 
nomads called Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu) for which he was 
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sentenced to death in absentia. This infuriated Emperor 
Wu (Han Wudi), who condemned him to be castrated. 
Although a fine would have been accepted as substitution, 
Sima Qian did not have the required sum and refused to 
accept help from his friends. Thus, he suffered the humili¬ 
ating punishment but lived to complete his work. 

The Shiji is a multifaceted masterpiece of organiza¬ 
tion. It is divided into five sections as follows: 

1. Basic Annals (12 chapters): the account of principal 
events from the legendary Yellow Emperor down 
to the reign of Emperor Wu. 

2. Chronological Tables (10 chapters): tables of dates 
for important events, holders of government posi¬ 
tions from the establishment of the Han to that 
date, and genealogical information of ruling fami¬ 
lies down to his time. 

3. Treatises or Monographs (eight chapters): essays 
devoted to history and important subjects, for 
example, music, economics, the calendar, astrono¬ 
my, rites, and the Yellow River and canals. 

4. Hereditary Houses (30 chapters): detailed accounts 
and collective biographies of earlier feudal families. 

5. Biographies (70 chapters): lives of famous or inter¬ 
esting people, including good and evil officials, his¬ 
torians, philosophers, politicians, rogues, rebels, 
assassins, imperial favorites, merchants, and foreign 
lands and peoples, including aboriginal tribes, some 
lumped together as groups, others receiving individ¬ 
ual chapters. This section ended with a biography of 
his father, Sima Dan, an outline of his own career, 
and his motives and methods in writing the work 

Sima Qian’s format became the standard and was 
copied by authors of subsequent dynastic histories that 
chronicled imperial China. They are unsurpassed in the 
world for their detail and order. This work is also nota¬ 
ble for its elegance of style, emulated but never equaled 
by later historians. In addition, the work is a model of 
objectivity, with quotations from firsthand sources. In 
the first century c.E., another family of great historians, 
surnamed Ban (Pan), would write another great work of 
historiography called the Hanshu (Han Shu , or Book of 
Han). Begun by Ban Biao (Pan Piao), 32-92 c.E., it was 
completed by his son Ban Gu (Pan Ku) and daughter Ban 
Zhao (Pan Ch’ao). These two monumental works mark 
the Han dynasty as the era of great historians who set the 
standard for later generations. 

Further reading: Dawson, Raymond, trans. Historical 
Records by Sima Qian. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 


1994. Hardy, Grant. Worlds of Bronze and Bamboo: 
Sima Qian’s Conquest of History. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1999. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Simeon the Stylite 

(392-459 c.E.) religious leader 

St. Simeon Stylites was a famous Byzantine ascetic. 
Many devout Christians in Byzantine society were 
convinced that the way to higher religious experience 
and demonstration of faith came through the morti¬ 
fication of the flesh or by depriving themselves of all 
earthly pleasures. These ascetics often entered mon¬ 
asteries or became cavedwellers, devoting their lives 
to fasting and praying in their search for god through 
privation. 

As a means of demonstrating his religious devotion 
Simeon began sitting on top of a 10-foot pillar in a remote 
area outside the city of Aleppo in northern Syria. Over 
the next 30-plus years he increased the pillar’s height 
to almost 50 feet. He added to his suffering by wearing 
an iron collar; he was tied to the pillar, and food was 
brought up by a basket on a rope. Simeon preached to 
the crowds who, as his fame spread, made pilgrimages 
to see and hear the famous ascetic. Like most Byzantine 
ascetics, Simeon was a confirmed misogynist, who yelled 
and threw things at women pilgrims. 

His fame created something of a fad for pillar sit¬ 
ting in the Greek Church in the Middle East: More 
than 200 other people took up Simeon’s lifestyle over 
the next 1,500 years. Pillar mounting became a com¬ 
mon tourist attraction throughout the whole region. 
Whenever many pilgrims gathered, inns had to be 
built, religious goods were manufactured, and books 
were written and sold. Mystics like Simeon and their 
devotees from as far as the corners of Europe stimu¬ 
lated spiritual—and financial—revival. Simeon was 
ultimately canonized. 

A mere 50 years after Simeon’s death, the Byzan¬ 
tine emperor Zeno had a large octagonal church and 
monastery complex constructed around the pillar. The 
sanctuary was the largest in the Christian world, sur¬ 
passed only by the Hagia Sophia in Constantino¬ 
ple more than two generations later. Every attempt of 
Simeon to escape this world’s grasp by climbing higher 
on his pillar had failed: His death had brought only 
more of the same attention and following. The “sty¬ 
lite” movement of Simeon was the last big revival of 
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Byzantine Christianity in the Middle East before the 
advance of islam. 

See also Christianity, early; Damascus and Aleppo; 

MARTYROLOGIES; MONASTICISM. 

Further reading: Doran, Robert, trans. The Lives of Simeon 
Stylites. Collegeville, MN.: Cistercian Publications, 1992. 
Gonzalez, Justo L. The Story of Christianity. New York: 
HarperCollins, 1984. 

Janice J. Terry 

Sinai, Mount 

Judaism and Christianity regard Mount Sinai (also 
called Mount Horeb) as the place where their common 
spiritual ancestors entered into a unique and exclusive 
relationship with the supreme deity. The name of the 
ancestral group was “the children of Israel”; the name 
of the deity was given as yhwh, not pronounced by reli¬ 
gious Jews and often transliterated as Yahweh or Jeho¬ 
vah in versions of the Jewish Bible. (Traditionally, the 
term used for the deity’s name is the Lord.) The rela¬ 
tionship between the two parties, the Lord and Israel, 
was formalized into an abiding covenant with 10 main 
planks, called the Ten Commandments. 

The Jewish Bible tells the story of Moses first 
encountering the Lord on Mt. Sinai in the form of 
a burning bush. Years later Moses returned with a 
throng of refugees who had escaped from Egypt. They 
stayed for a year or so, during which time the Lord 
appeared on the mount in an awesome way, revealed 
the terms of the covenant, and inscribed the Ten Com¬ 
mandments on stone tablets. The Ark of the Cov¬ 
enant was then carefully built as a portable shrine 
to transport the stone tablets. Sinai also served as the 
place where Israel raised up institutional community 
leaders, both priests and judges. 

Lrom these various literary contexts, especially in 
the Torah, scholars have been able to sketch out how 
Mt. Sinai functioned for early Israel. Sinai served as a 
place that symbolized the people’s remarkable solidar¬ 
ity and focused on their religious obligations. Sinai also 
symbolizes the place where the Lord lived or came from 
and thus perhaps was a destination for pilgrimage in 
the early days of Israel. 

However, as Israel became more ensconced in 
Canaan and in political stability, pilgrimage to Mt. 
Sinai became rare. “Mt. Zion” (Jerusalem) replaced 
Mt. Sinai as the center of cubic attention. 


Where is Mount Sinai? Today Sinai refers to the 
whole peninsula or triangle of desert land between 
Israel and Egypt, surrounded by the waters of the Suez 
Canal, the Gulf of Aqaba, and the Mediterranean Sea. 
In the south of this region is Jebel Musa, “the mountain 
of Moses” (7,497 feet), the place popularly associated 
with Mt. Sinai. In the shadow of this mountain is the 
ancient monastery of St. Catherine, which Justinian I 
built because he considered that this was the location of 
the burning bush. Many ancient pilgrims, such as Ege- 
ria, testify to Jebel Musa as the site of Mt. Sinai. 

However, alternative sites have been proposed, with 
varying degrees of persuasiveness. Among them is Har 
Karkom—also in the Sinai region—and various hills in 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan. Har Karkom comes closest to 
the geographical location described in the Jewish Bible, 
but archaeological excavations there show that it was 
venerated as a religious center only in the third millen¬ 
nium b.c.e., long before Moses is thought to have lived. 
The heights of Saudi Arabia and Jordan have some indi¬ 
rect support from early Jewish scriptures and inconclu¬ 
sive references in the writings of Philo, Paul, Ori- 
gen, Eusebius, and Jerome, as well as archaeological 
remains that date to the time of Moses. 

Further reading: Bright, John. A History of Israel. 2d ed. 
Philadelphia: Westminster, 1972; Brown, Raymond E., 
and Robert North. “Biblical Geography.” In R. E. Brown, 
J. A. Fitzmyer, and R. E. Murphy, eds. New Jerome Biblical 
Commentary. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1990. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Six Schools of classical 
Hindu philosophy 

The Six Schools are part of the Sutra Period in the devel¬ 
opment of Hinduism. Beginning in the 200s C.E. several 
schools wrote systematic treatises. Their speculations 
developed into the basic philosophical systems that 
were classics in modern times. Their speculations saw 
philosophy as something to be lived rather than simply 
as a vehicle for understanding or for social reform. The 
historical development of the schools is difficult to con¬ 
struct because Indian intellectuals were not particularly 
concerned with chronology, consequently records have 
been lost or were never kept. 

Originally most of the schools of Hindu philoso¬ 
phy were nontheistic, or naturalistic, meaning they did 
not use stories or beliefs about the gods, goddesses, 
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theistic tendencies into a system. He taught that the soul 
(atman) is an aspect of the impersonal Absolute (Brah¬ 
man) from which everything in the cosmos has come. The 
result is that the world is an illusion (maya) that tricks 
people into believing that the world is real. He taught 
that by means of knowledge obtained by identification 
with the Absolute, the soul might find release. 

Shankara’s argument is nondualistic because he 
claims that ultimate reality (Brahman) and temporal 
reality are of the same essence. He opined that moksha 
(liberation) arises from the knowledge that Brahman 
and atman are one. Shankara’s system is called Advaita 
(nondualism) Vedanta. Its implications for Hinduism 
were great. The inferences that arise from his nondual¬ 
ism are that the world is an illusion {maya). Further¬ 
more, the practice of bhakti is devotion to an illusion. 
For those who achieve the liberation of understanding 
from the Advaita system the ultimate implication is 
that there is only one Brahman and all else including 
dharma, gods, rituals, scripture, and devotional prac¬ 
tices are illusions. 

Later Vedanta philosophers rejected his radical non- 
dualism. Ramanuja (c. 1017-1137 c.e.) was a member 
of the Vedanta tradition who wrote commentaries that 
moved devotion to a mode or avatar of Brahman back 
to the center of spiritual belief and practice. His sys¬ 
tem is called Vaishnavites (qualified nondualism). This 
system allowed for worship of Vishnu. In the 1200s 
c.e. the Vaishnavite theologian Madhva taught dual¬ 
ism in the Davait (dualist) Vedanta school. A little 
earlier Ramanuja (1100s c.e.) took a middle qualified 
nondualistic position between Madhva and Shankara. 
This meant that there was a real difference between the 
Brahman and the individual self that worshipped. This 
theology aided the development of bhakti movements 
in south India. It allowed for a tension between iden¬ 
tity with the divine power (abbeda) and individuality 
(bbeda) to created bbedaabbeda. 

The Samkhya (“knowledge” or “wisdom”) school 
taught “evolutionary dualism.” It is probably the old¬ 
est of the Hindu philosophical systems. It is believed by 
some to have been founded by Kapila after 100 b.c.e. 
References in the Svetasvatara Upanishad and the 
Bhagavad Gita are considered to be references to the phi¬ 
losophy in its preliterate form. One of its important ideas 
was prakrti (matter). 

Another important idea was purusba (conscious¬ 
ness). Both prakrti and purusba are words in the Maha- 
bharata, suggesting that these ideas are at least as old as 
the Mababbarata. The opposition of prakrti and purusba 
was basic. Individual souls were infinite and discrete, so 


salvation occurred when the soul recovered its original 
purity, completely purged from matter. 

The Samkhya school taught that prakrti is composed 
of three gunas (“strands” or “ropes”). The sattva (“real¬ 
ity” or “illumination”) rope is the psychological rope 
that produces happiness. The raja (“foulness” or “cor¬ 
rupt activity”) rope leads to pain. The tama (“darkness” 
or “unilluminated”) rope leads to darkness of mind or 
ignorance. The Yoga (disciplined meditation) school of 
philosophy is usually paired with the Samkhya school. 
It developed and practiced the disciplines necessary to 
achieve liberation from karma in accordance with Sam¬ 
khya philosophy. The yogi (practitioner of yoga) applying 
the Samkhya metaphysics used ascetic meditation disci¬ 
plines and a strict moral code to purge himself or herself 
of prakrti. Eventually, the Samkhya, Yoga, and Vedanta 
schools adapted their philosophy so that it served as a 
base for their theistic system. 

See also Aryan invasion. 

Further reading: Bernard, Theos. Hindu Philosophy. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1947; Guenon, Rene. Introduction 
to the Study of the Hindu Doctrines. Trans, by Marco Pallis. 
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Indian Philosophy. New York: Rowman and Littlefield, 2000; 
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Andrew J. Waskey 

Socrates 

(c. 470-399 b.c.e.) Greek philosopher 

Socrates is one of the three greatest philosophers of 
Greek classical thought and, together with Aristotle 
and Plato, helped to provide the foundations of West¬ 
ern thought. Socrates was the first of this triumvirate, 
although he did not produce any written records of 
his beliefs. A number of issues concerning his beliefs 
remain controversial, and there is still doubt about the 
reasons for his death and whether he could or should 
have sought to escape his fate. 
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Socrates was born in Athens a decade after the Bat¬ 
tle of Salamis signaled the end of the Persian attempts 
to conquer Greece. Consequently, he was born into a 
society that was coming to terms with its physical inde¬ 
pendence and matching that with intellectual indepen¬ 
dence, although that had been expressed by what are 
now called the pre-Socratics in terms mostly of vague 
metaphysics and religious speculation. The main event 
during his lifetime was the Peloponnesian War fought 
between Athens and Sparta, which was also seen as a 
struggle between personal independence and the milita¬ 
rization of society. The ultimate defeat of militarism did 
not occur until the long and perilously difficult years of 
warfare had passed, with the coarsening of public life 
and morals that accompanied the war. 

Socrates was at the forefront of public life in Athens. 
Xenophon describes him as being part of the circle of 
Pericles and the other prominent leaders of Athenian 
society. It is also possible that he worked for a period 
with Archelaus, a pupil of Anaxagoras, who is reputed 
to be the first Athenian philosopher. He also may have 
been familiar with the subjects of geometry and astron¬ 
omy. Notwithstanding these advantages in society, it is 
believed that the later part of his life was lived in poverty, 
as he is so depicted in a play by Aristophanes. Socrates 
spent most of his working life teaching and practicing 
philosophy, and he has been depicted as a man so cap¬ 
tured by the world of the mind that he could be found 
unmoving like a statue, completely rapt in thought. 



Socrates chose to self-administer the fatal hemlock that killed him 
and ensured that all his domestic duties were completed. 


He married Xanthippe comparatively late in his 
life and had three children with her, who survived him 
when he was arrested by the state on charges of cor¬ 
rupting the youth of Athens and not worshipping the 
gods of the city. He was brought to trial and condemned 
to death. Socrates chose to swallow the hemlock that 
killed him even though it is likely that he could have 
escaped from confinement had he so desired. However, 
Socrates believed it was his duty to continue to serve the 
state and so acquiesced in the process. 

SOCRATIC BELIEFS 

It is from Aristotle and, especially, Plato that understand¬ 
ing of Socrates’ beliefs may be found. Aristotle’s main 
commentary is contained in Metaphysics , while Plato 
created a number of dialogues in which Socrates was 
supposed to have been a participant, notably in Crito 
and Phaedo , while his Apology of Socrates claims to be a 
set of speeches the philosopher made at his trial in mak¬ 
ing a case for his vindication. Both Aristotle and Plato 
report that one of his main philosophical methods is the 
use of syllogism in the effort to ascertain what a thing is. 
Socrates was concerned with the application of reason in 
the search for the true nature of humanity and of society, 
which was quite a different body of knowledge from that 
which occupied pre-Socratic philosophy. 

The syllogism is a technique that requires the pupil 
to question personal beliefs through answering the 
questions of the teacher. The pupil must first state a 
position in respect of some ethical concern, which is 
one that cannot be settled by an immediate objective 
test and is subjective. Socrates then poses supplemen¬ 
tary questions that the pupil is required to answer by 
either an affirmative or a negative response. Socrates 
guides the dialogue until the pupil is obliged to come to 
the opposite of his or her original statement. Socrates 
uses this technique both as a philosophical tool, with 
which he develops knowledge by adding premises 
to those already existing and thereby developing the 
argument, while also claiming that he had no real 
knowledge of any sort, which could be demonstrated 
by the same method. This technique can be used by 
the skilled questioner to demonstrate the opposite of 
any moral position and comes close to the accusation 
made against the early Sophists that they would use 
debating technique merely to advance their own inter¬ 
ests rather than in the pursuit of truth. 

Socrates tried to bypass this accusation by claim¬ 
ing that he never taught anybody anything and that his 
technique merely pursued the answers to genuine ques¬ 
tions, and that it was beyond his control (or even inter- 
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est) what those answers ultimately turned out to be. 
Socrates left himself open to accusations of impropriety 
by this method, and he was condemned by a number of 
people who supported the concept of immutable truths 
or moral guidelines for a variety of reasons. But this 
form of inductive reasoning is at the heart of the begin¬ 
ning of the scientific approach, which was subsequently 
used by Aristotle to start the classification of existing 
knowledge. The word Socrates used for the opposing 
premise used in constructing a syllogism was irony, and 
this concept has survived to the modern day as meaning 
an action that contradicts the words used to describe it. 

Despite the complaints made about Socrates, he 
believed he was a staunch defender of the concept of 
absolute morality. He considered this the center of 
the soul’s quest for truth and virtue, a quest on which 
the great majority of people had scarcely embarked. 
Only through a rigorous application of reason could 
there be any kind of understanding of true morality, 
which is that which also provides the greatest level of 
pleasure to the soul, the soul being identical with the 
individual. He rejected the existing religious concept 
that held the soul separate from the individual. Con¬ 
sequently, what is good for the soul is also good for 
the body. This leads to a connection with hedonism, 
which became more fully expressed through the work 
of Epicurus and his followers. 

However, Socrates was more concerned to show 
that the pleasure a person derives from life and to some 
extent the value of a person’s life depends on the soul’s 
ability to understand true goodness. Only true good¬ 
ness brings happiness, according to Socrates, because 
any activity that is not inspired by the quest for good¬ 
ness will bring unintended unhappiness or misfortune 
to the individual, the surrounding people, or society as 
a whole. For this reason Socrates opposed early innova¬ 
tions with the concept of democracy since the majority 
of people were not to be trusted to be motivated by true 
goodness but, instead, false and probably unexamined 
desires. This should not really be construed as elitism 
since Socrates believed that the elite of society was no 
more likely to be properly educated in morality than 
anyone else. However, he would have maintained that 
he was the only person in Athens suited for rule, and 
that the optimum arrangement would have seen him 
installed as a tyrant like Peisistratus. 

THE LEGACY OF SOCRATES 

As one of the seminal thinkers of Western philosophy, 
Socrates’s legacy has been enormous. Perhaps his most 
influential legacy was one of the earliest—the distinction 


between idea or concept and reality that was to become 
such an important part of Plato’s thought. Socrates was 
also influential in the development of the education¬ 
al system. He opposed the utilitarianism of the early 
Sophists and their tuition that was aimed at educating 
people and empowering them into achieving a better 
type of life. Instead, he believed that since virtue was 
the true goal of humanity but could not be taught, the 
proper type of education should center on the rigorous 
and personal search for reality. This led to a debate as 
to the purpose of education in society that has persisted 
until the present day. However, the Socratic idea that it 
is possible to lead the mind to profound truths without 
previous knowledge of the background to those truths 
is no longer widely supported in academic institutions. 
Instead the Western tradition features the mastery of 
content as well as the ability to guide the mind to the 
truths behind or beyond that content. 

Socrates has also been considered a founding father 
of science and of agnosticism, although these attribu¬ 
tions depend on contested ideas of exactly what he origi¬ 
nally said and believed. It is perhaps in his trial and death 
that Socrates remains most central to the Western imagi¬ 
nation. Some have conflated the charges of corrupting 
the youth of Athens with homosexual activities with his 
followers, which would have been a common enough 
activity at the time. He has been viewed as both fool¬ 
ish pederast and heroic supporter of the truth in an age 
of religious persecution and the suppression of freedom 
of speech. Existing Athenian popular sources referring 
to Socrates are mostly those found in satirical plays in 
which he is lumped together with Sophists as a kind of 
disreputable wordsmith with questionable hygiene hab¬ 
its. This representation clashes noticeably with the strik¬ 
ing and compelling personality of Plato’s descriptions. 

His legendary status as defender of personal liberty 
has been buttressed by the notion that he would have 
been able to escape from confinement in Athens had he 
so desired. That he chose to stay and administer to him¬ 
self the fatal poison renders him something of a mar¬ 
tyr. According to Plato’s account, at the moment of his 
death, Socrates was concerned with ensuring that all his 
remaining domestic duties and chores were complete. 

See also Epicureanism; Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon; sophism. 
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John Walsh 

Soga clan 

The Soga became the most powerful ruling clan in the 
early Japanese Yamato state between the seventh and 
eighth centuries c.e. The origins of the Soga clan are 
unclear, but they claimed to be descended from the Kat- 
suragi clan leader who survived the purge of emperor 
Yuryaku in the fifth century c.e. Some scholars believe 
that the Soga were an immigrant family from the Korean 
peninsula. They moved to the Soga region of the Yamato 
state in central Japan and formed alliances with immi¬ 
grants from the Korean kingdoms, providing scribal and 
managerial technical skills. The Soga clan’s rise to power 
began with Soga no Iname, the head of the clan and the 
first Soga to hold the position of grand minister. He was 
victorious in the policy debates of 540 c.e. and married 
two of his daughters to Emperor Kimmei. However, nei¬ 
ther of Iname’s grandsons became heir to the throne. 

The next Soga clan head, Soga no Umako, also grand 
minister, succeeded in marrying one of his daughters to 
Kimmei’s son, King Bidatsu, and the couple produced 
a son who was one of three candidates for the throne. 
The Soga candidate was eventually enthroned as emper¬ 
or Yomei after fierce military battles between the Soga 
clan and their rivals, the Mononobe, who also supplied 
a male heir to the throne through a Mononobe woman. 
Yomei took another daughter of Soga no Iname to be his 
queen, and the two produced the famous prince Shotoku 
Taishi. The victory was short lived however when Yomei 
fell ill, and fighting between the Soga and Mononobe 
resurfaced. Again the Soga were victorious, and another 
male offspring of a Soga woman became the sovereign 
King Sushun. Once the main line of the Mononobe was 
massacred in 587 the Soga dominated court affairs. 

Despite Sushun’s connection to the Soga, rumors 
spread that Sushun would betray his uncle Umako, so 
Umako had him assassinated and Sushun’s consort, 
Suiko, became empress. Suiko ruled alongside her son 
and regent, Shotoku, during a time when the Soga clan 
heads Emishi and his son Iruka attempted to assert Soga 
dominance by levying taxes and trying to expand their 


lands. Suiko, despite being a part of the Soga, refused 
requests to expand Soga lands. Iruka even killed Prince 
Shotoku’s son. Histories of the time criticize the Soga 
for trying to become monarchs. The most tyrannical of 
the Soga patriarchs, Iruka, was assassinated in 645 in a 
palace coup that effectively ended the Soga rule. 

The significance of the Soga dynasty was their 
importation of culture, government, and religion from 
China and Korea and their influence in domestic poli¬ 
tics through marriage arrangements and intrafamilial 
assassination. The Soga supported Buddhism over other 
forms of court-related native religions, creating several 
large Buddhist temples, statues, and bells that attested 
to their power in the physical and spiritual realms. This 
support for Buddhism further antagonized other clans, 
who often held key religious-political positions. 

See also Yamato clan and state. 

Further reading: Ebersole, Gary. Ritual Poetry and the Politics 
of Death in Early Japan. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1989; Hall, John. The Cambridge Elistory of Japan, 
Vol. 1: Ancient Japan. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988; Piggot, Joan. Emergence of Japanese Kingship. 
Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1997. 

Michael Wert 

Sogdians 

Sogdiana was the meeting point of Asia and Central 
Asia before 100 b.c.e. The Sogdiana area encompassed 
modern-day Uzbekistan and Tajikistan and was also 
called Transoxiana. The use of the word Sogdiana was 
an attempt to distinguish surrounding Bactria from 
Transoxiana, and the provincial Persian terminology 
has persisted in modern historical literature. Sogdiana 
was a collective term to describe the various princi¬ 
palities within its area. Positioned alongside the Silk 
Road, it is where Greco-Roman, Indian, and Persian 
culture collided. The major cities of Sogdiana—Samar¬ 
kand (Samarqand), Bukhara, and Pendzhikent (Penji- 
kent, Panjikand)—enjoyed the fruits of trade that came 
with their positioning along the Silk Road and played 
an important part in establishing and maintaining trade 
relationships between Asia and Central Asia. 

Merchants and trade caravans traversed the Silk 
Road during the early first century b.c.e. Contrary to 
popular belief, the Silk Road was actually a network of 
roads that crossed from China into Europe. It was at 
least 2,000 years old by the time the Chinese had set up 
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satellite towns along specific routes to facilitate trade 
and commerce. Some cities were the creation of such 
trade and were in existence from the Bronze Age. 

Inscriptions dating to the reign of King Darius I 
(522-486 b.c.e.) refer to the Sogdian area as Sugudu or 
Sughuda (in Persian), and the whole region was under 
the patronage of the Achaemenids for some time. Each 
province functioned much like a separate state, with its 
own political, economic, and even social systems. Greek 
and Latin manuscripts speak of a “Land of the Thousand 
Cities,” roughly located in the area surrounding Bactria, 
and in 329 b.c.e. Alexander the Great overthrew the 
area, placing it under the control of his extended empire. 
Later, Transoxiana experienced various political changes 
due to a wave of strategic invasions led by nomadic tribes. 
The Kushan Empire (an offshoot of a Chinese nomadic 
tribe called the Yuezhi [Yueh-chihJ) established a state 
that encompassed the Transoxiana area, however Sassa- 
nians overthrew them in 300 c.e. The Sassanid Empire 
is believed to have been partly responsible for the refor¬ 
mation of Sogdiana (politically, economically, and social¬ 
ly) and hence contributed to its rise among the trading 
cities along the Silk Road. Sogdian cities endured various 
foreign rulers such as the Samanids, who had their capi¬ 
tals at Samarkand and Bukhara, and the Mongols from 
1219 to 1369 c.e. under Genghis (Chinggis) Khan and 
Tamurlane (Timur). 

The area was a melting pot of religion and culture. 
Major religions included Buddhism, Manichaeanism, 
Zoroastrianism, Daoism (Taoism), and Nestorian 
Christianity, and all were tolerated by the Sogdians. Dif¬ 
ferent ethnic and religious groups were free to worship 
any god until Islam became the dominant religion. Lrom 
around the seventh century c.e. Islam strongly perme¬ 
ated the Sogdian area and as a consequence the area is 
renowned for its Islamic architecture and for the urban¬ 
ization of the surrounding areas for irrigation, housing, 
and farming. The inhabitants were skilled linguists as they 
often acted as translators to the Chinese with whom they 
traded and delivered Buddhist scrolls. The spoken lan¬ 
guage of Sogdiana was primarily an Iranian dialect (Sog¬ 
dian); however, due to the mixture of nationalities other 
languages as diverse as Tajik (Persian as spoken by Tajik 
ethnic groups of Uzbekistan and Tajikistan), Mongolian, 
Greek, and Chinese were widely used. Indo-European lan¬ 
guages spread quite quickly as the popularity of the trade 
route grew, and the numbers in the trading cities increased 
substantially. Written language was highly evolved. Sog¬ 
dian script was derived from Aramaean script and was 
used to communicate business deals (among other things) 
between the trading cities along the Silk Road. 


The Sogdian cities first participated in intracountry 
trade with China around 140 b.c.e. The great Chinese 
diplomat Zhang Qian (Chang CH’iEN)established 
commercial trade with the Sogdiana area as well as 
other parts of Central Asia. The Silk Road is thought to 
have originated from Chang’an (Ch’ang-an), a prosper¬ 
ous and thriving Chinese city whose markets sold silk, 
glassware, perfumes, and various spices. It is from this 
city that Asian traders journeyed to the west, passing 
such cities as Samarkand, Bukhara, and Pendzhikent. 

Due to the wealth attained by commerce the cities of 
Samarkand, Bukhara, and Pendzhikent all had internal 
palaces, surrounded by housing, independent shops, and 
bazaars. Most bazaar spaces could accommodate more 
than 2,000 people. The inclusion of palaces pointed 
toward the existence of a sophisticated social network 
and hierarchy. Sections of the cities were transformed 
into market gardens that produced food for the city 
inhabitants, as well as providing a surplus for close intra¬ 
city trade. Most cities of sizable proportions were heavily 
fortified, its citizens protected by the walls of the city. The 
cities also had their own citadels outside of the city that 
offered added protection to inhabitants and wandering 
traders. Each city, though it encouraged trade, could be 
self-reliant when required. The Sogdian region was an 
area that traditionally had a strong Turkish and Iranian 
presence, politically, economically, and socially. 

The trade routes between some cities were in heavy 
use, especially that between Samarkand and Bukhara, 
which was referred to as the Royal Road, or Golden 
Road. The area was famed for the production of artwork 
and architecture, and Sogdiana artisans were in high 
demand along the Silk Road. Pendzhikent and Bukhara 
were known along the route for their frescoes and 
murals, and Bukhara was believed to have functioned 
more as a city of artisans and scholars than as a com¬ 
mercial trading city, such as Samarkand. Bukhara was 
also infamously known for its trade in Turkish slaves, 
who were often used as city laborers or transported to 
Baghdad for use by the courts. Despite an emphasis on 
artworks by Bukhara artisans, Samarkand and Bukhara 
were seen as the two major trading towns in the Sogdian 
area. This perhaps contributed to the small size of Pend¬ 
zhikent in relation to Samarkand and Bukhara. 

Samarkand is one of the oldest known inhabited 
cities in the world. The original city was called Afrasiab 
(Samarkand expanded and outgrew the old city) and 
may have been Marakand or Marakanda, the Greek 
name given by Alexander the Great and his forces. It 
functioned as the eastern administrative region for the 
Achaemenid empire and functioned as the commercial 
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An 1860s photograph of residents near tea stalls in Samarkand, one 
of the oldest known inhabited cities in the world. 


center of the Sogdian region. It was also named the cap¬ 
ital of Mongolian rule in Central Asia by Tamurlane. 
The city had an eclectic and diverse history of rulers, 
having experienced mild domination by the Chinese, 
Mongolian, Persian, and Turkish empires. Though each 
empire had acted as an overlord of sorts, Samarkand, 
Pendzhikent, and Bukhara were able to maintain some 
degree of independence (much like a state would func¬ 
tion within a country) and thus continued to flourish 
due to the influx of trade and the different social and 
cultural customs of the merchants. 

Samarkand was considered the epicenter of trade 
in Sogdiana; the local traders had established a mint 
and produced their own coinage. The city was known 
for trading lustrous textiles and gilded ware (silver and 
gold). It had established profitable commercial trading 
ties with China to the extent that Samarkand traders 
lived in China and had established a trading embassy of 
sorts. Samarkand was also known for its military prow¬ 
ess and for the breeding of military grade horses. 

Similarly, Pendzhikent was a highly organized and 
economically stable city. It was located southwest of 
Samarkand, overlooking the valley, and was the smallest 
of the satellite capitals. Pendzhikent acted as a capital of 
the local area before Samarkand rose in popularity and 
is believed to have been established around 500 b.c.e. 
It experienced a prominent role in the region during the 
seventh to eighth centuries C.E., mainly due to the trade 
and commerce brought into the region by the Silk Road. 


The city was quite wealthy and had a well-established 
and famous bazaar that indicated a constant influx of 
traders and merchants had passed through. The city was 
used by the Hephthalites (an Iranian tribe believed to 
have ancestry with the Yuezhi (Yueh-chih) of Central 
Asia) as a capital, then also by Persian invaders aiming to 
control the lucrative region. 

Bukhara had strong ties with Samarkand and once 
functioned as a capital for the Samanids. The word 
Bukhara is thought to mean “favored place” in ancient 
Sogdian, or it is thought to refer to a Buddhist word 
vihara, meaning “place of learning.” Persian sources 
(verbal and written histories such as Tarikh-i Bukhara) 
speak of a city in the area after Alexander had established 
his sovereignty. It was already an established crafts cen¬ 
ter in 709 b.c.e. Archaeological sites have been uncov¬ 
ered that point toward the city being somewhat active 
during Kushan rule. A female, Khatun, ruled Bukhara 
on behalf of her son Bukhar Khudah Tughshada some¬ 
time before 670 b.c.e. Persian sources confirmed her 
existence when their invading forces came into contact 
with Sogdiana. 

The Samanids were interested in trading with Europe, 
and coinage from Bukhara has been located as far north as 
Scandinavia. This points toward a sophisticated commerce 
culture, something that the three cities are well known for 
in their own right. The Sogdian cities enjoyed a relatively 
long period of influence in the area and even managed to 
survive numerous political, religious, and social changes. 
Samarkand, Bukhara, and Pendzhikent contributed greatly 
to commerce between Asia and Central Asia, even extend¬ 
ing as far as the northern tip of Europe. They disseminated 
learning, in the form of manuscripts and scrolls, cultural 
exchange, and political and social tolerance. 

Further reading: Christian, David. “Silk Roads or Steppe 
Roads? The Silk Roads in World History.” Journal of World 
History (v.11/1, 2000); Dien, Albert, E. “The Glories of 
Sogdiana.” Silkroad Foundation. Available online. URL: 
http://www.silk-road.com (October 2005); Drege, J. P., and 
E. M. Buhrer. The Silk Road Saga. New York: Facts On File, 
1989; Faltz, Richard. Religions of the Silk Road: Overland 
Trade and Cultural Exchange from Antiquity to the Fifteenth 
Century. New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2002; Franck, 
Irene, and David Brownstone. The Silk Road: A History. New 
York: Facts On File, 1986; Gangler, Anette, et al. Bukhara: 
The Eastern Dome of Islam, Urban Development, Urban 
Space, Architecture and Population. Stuttgart, Germany: 
Axel Menges, 2004; Grotenhuis, Elizabeth Ten. Along the 
Silk Road. Washington, DC: Smithsonian Institution, 2002; 
Vaissiere, Etienne. Sogdian Traders: A History, Handbook 
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Samaya L. Sukha 

Solomon 

(10th century b.c.e.) king and religious leader 

The life of Solomon enters like a fairy tale into religious 
and political traditions, stretching from his life to the 
times of Justinian I and Muhammad some 1,600 years 
later. Israel became a political power and military empire 
never again achieved in its history when Solomon pre¬ 
sided as king from 962 to 922 b.c.e. His reign brought 
unmatched prestige and prosperity to his people and civi¬ 
lization. On the other hand, Solomon also represents a life 
of precipitous moral decline. The traditions that claim his 
authorship or inspiration mark a man who squandered 
his inheritance and ended up in dissolution and lechery. 
As the Jewish Bible might paraphrase the lesson, it was 
the best of times for Israel as a nation of might, the worst 
of times for Solomon as a man of character. 

He was born as the son of King David, also called 
Jedidiah (the Lord’s beloved). He was the son of Bath- 
sheba, the woman whom David scandalously took while 
her husband was away fighting David’s wars. Bathshe- 
ba’s first son by David died in infancy, and perhaps Solo¬ 
mon was the second. After a period of court intrigue his 
mother succeeded in obtaining David’s choice of Solo¬ 
mon as his successor. His 40 years as king were marked 
by a burst of public works. His most famous effort was 
the construction of the Temple, confirming Jerusalem as 
the religious center of the kingdom. Its beauty and its 
size were so touted by its pilgrims that it was eventually 
considered, like the Delphic oracle for the Greeks, as 
the center of the world. Solomon’s successors made the 
Temple a symbol of unity and hope in their less glori¬ 
ous times. 

Other building projects that Solomon began or 
oversaw were the fortification of major cities around 
his territory. A whole host of fortresses and military sta¬ 
tions went up in the desert to the south, protecting the 
flank of Israel against marauders coming from Egypt 
or the Arab lands. Strategic cities like Hazor, Megiddo, 
and Gezer became food storage cities to serve as refuges 
against invading armies from the north and northeast. 
They also prospered because they were on important 
trade routes. Archaeological investigations confirm a 


higher standard of living for these times. Israel most 
likely served as a hub for trade coming from such places 
as Sheba (Yemen) in the south, Phoenicia (Lebanon) in 
the north, and in Aramaea (Syria and Turkey) in the 
northwest. The Jewish Bible speaks of rulers of these 
lands paying homage to Solomon and of Solomon 
being involved with an extensive trade in horses, chari¬ 
ots, and timber. Remarkably, his kingdom invested in 
seafaring, something that ancient Israel invariably shied 
away from. The endeavor ended in failure, and Israel 
never tried again. 

The moralizers who wrote about Solomon’s king¬ 
dom were not reticent to speak about his character. 
Solomon was supposedly endowed with divine wisdom 
in a dream shortly after he assumed the kingship. Then 
two women came to him and claimed the same child as 
their own. As proof of his wisdom he discerned who 
the true mother was by a test. The legendary queen of 
Sheba also came to him seeking advice from the young 
king and went away marveling about his magnificence. 
Solomon’s name was associated with poetry, songs, sci¬ 
entific investigations, and even the occult; the Jewish 
Bible says that Solomon’s wisdom “surpassed the wis¬ 
dom of all the people of the east, and all the wisdom of 
Egypt” (1 Kings 3). 

Nonetheless, Solomon’s writers then describe his 
downfall: womanizing. He acquired 700 full wives and 
300 concubines. No doubt many of these were for politi¬ 
cal alliances with foreign peoples—in fact his son and suc¬ 
cessor, Rehoboam, was born from an Ammonite woman, 
and Solomon is recorded as building a special home for 
pharaoh’s daughter. 

Nonetheless, the judgment of his biographers is nega¬ 
tive. The foreign women brought their foreign gods, 
and the king compromised his exclusive devotion to the 
Lord. Internal opposition emerged as Solomon’s projects 
required more and more taxation and national resources. 
One critic, Jeroboam, later became an insurrectionist and 
self-appointed king of the northern tribes (called Israel or 
Samaria), who seceded from the southern tribes (called 
Judah). External opposition also challenged Israel’s tem¬ 
porary control of the region. 

Among the many uplifting works attributed to him 
are the book of Proverbs and several psalms. The Songs 
of Solomon and Qoheleth (Ecclesiastes) probably reflect 
darker days in Solomon’s life when he was carried away 
by hedonism, materialism, and cynicism. Other works 
associated with him are not part of the Jewish Bible 
canon but are viewed as possibly divinely inspired: the 
Psalms of Solomon and Testament of Solomon. He 
seems to have been a role model for such later “good” 
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A blacksmith, sitting on a stool next to the throne of Solomon, is thought to be a usurper. The man explains to Solomon that the Temple 
could not have been built without tools made by blacksmiths (ironworkers), whereupon Solomon grants him a seat of honor. 


kings of Judah as Hezekiah and Josiah. Even Byzantine 
emperor Justinian claimed that his famous church, the 
Hagia Sophia, made him the Solomon of his day. In 
later history Solomon is cited as a heroic figure by the 
major religious traditions. Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth 
cites him as a wise man, and the Gospel of Matthew lists 
him as an ancestor of Jesus. Rabbinic Jews add to his 
lore their various tales, and the fathers of the church add 
to the lore surrounding him. Islam finds in him a good 
statesman and governor, and even the Ethiopian Chris¬ 
tians of the Oriental Orthodox Church claim him as 
a full ethnic ancestor. 

See also Aramaeans; Christianity, early; Judaism, 

EARLY (HETERODOXIES); PILGRIMAGE; PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND 

the Apocrypha; wisdom literature. 

Further reading: Ishida, Tomoo. “Solomon.” In Anchor Bible 
Dictionary. New York: Doubleday, 1992; Vaux, Roland 
de. Ancient Israel. Vol. 1: Social Institutions. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Mark F. Whitters 


Solon 

(c. 635-559 b.c.e.) Greek politician 

Solon was an important leader and lawmaker of ancient 
Athens, who brought political reform and stability to the 
region in the sixth century b.c.e. One of the Seven Wise 
Men of Greece, he also wrote poetry that still exists and 
demonstrates his philosophy. Some of the sayings attrib¬ 
uted to him are, “I grow old learning something new 
each day,” and “Speech mirrors action.” Solon, son of 
Execestides, was born to a noble family. Athens at that 
time followed laws laid down by Draco—laws so cruel 
that the word draconian still connotes harsh and pitiless 
treatment. All power rested with the aristocrats; the poor 
became poorer and were often imprisoned for debt. Vio¬ 
lent rebellion was a constant threat. 

Not yet a center of culture or learning, Athens suf¬ 
fered several losses as it battled with a smaller city, Meg- 
ara, over control of the island of Salamis. Solon returned 
to Athens after years of travel and trading and led the 
Athenians to victory against Megara c. 600 b.c.e. In six 
years he was elected archon, or chief magistrate, and 
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given unusual power. The city—or at least, the all-male, 
wealthy electorate—knew it faced a crisis. Plutarch says 
Solon was empowered as a lawmaker by the rich because 
he was wealthy and by the poor because he was honest. 
Solon warned that enslavement and oppression would 
lead to civil war, destroying rich and poor alike, and 
avoided it with the power he was given. 

Solon cancelled all debts and mortgages, enabling 
the poor to keep their farms and allowing those who 
had fled indebtedness to return. Families who had 
been sold into slavery to pay off debts were brought 
home as well. To further safeguard the economy, 
Solon restricted food exports, standardized weights 
and measures, offered citizenship to craftsmen who 
settled in Athens, obligated children to support their 
aged parents, and ordered parents to provide for their 
children’s futures with either land or training. Solon 
reclassified Athenian society so that taxes and duties 
were fairly distributed and created the Council of Four 
Hundred, a legislative body that would debate issues 
prior to a populace vote. 

Solon repealed the death sentence that Draco had 
assigned to trivial crimes so that only manslaughter and 
murder received such punishment. Some of his laws 
were innovative, such as the one that stripped a citizen 
of his rights if he did not join a side during a civil war. 
Presumably, Solon saw danger in the inaction and apa¬ 
thy of citizens. Solon’s laws were written on wooden 
tablets, mounted on display panels in public, and all 
citizens swore obedience to them. 

Solon was urged to assume absolute authority and 
become a tyrant—at that time, an acceptable role. He 
refused and left Athens for 10 years. Popular legend 
tells that he met with the wealthy King Croesus and 
Aesop, the teller of fables. Solon learned of Atlantis 
during a trip to Egypt and wrote part of the story in his 
old age. He did not complete the work, but a distant 
relative, Plato, took up the story in his dialogues some 
200 years later. 

Returning to Athens, Solon found the people had 
split into factions. He took on the role of adviser and 
peacemaker. Eventually, his own cousin, Peisastratus, 
became a tyrant. Solon spoke against him without fear 
of reprisal and urged the people of Athens to throw off 
tyranny and servitude. When they did not, Solon retired 
to write and died in 559 b.c.e. 

See also Athenian predemocracy; Greek city-states. 

Further reading: Ehrenberg, Victor. From Solon to Socrates. 
London: Methuen, 1973; Meier, Christian. Athens: A Portrait 
of the City in Its Golden Age. New York: Metropolitan 


Books, 1998; Randall, Bernard. Solon: The Lawmaker of 
Athens. New York: Rosen Publishing Group, 2003. 

VlCKEY KALAMBAKAL 

sophism 

The development of thought and society in the demo¬ 
cratic Athens of the fifth century b.c.e. and the increas¬ 
ing sophistication of society inspired and benefited a 
class of peripatetic philosopher-teachers who became 
known as the Sophists. There were numerous Sophists 
practicing their profession, and around 30 of them are 
particularly well known, including Protagoras, Isocrates, 
Gorgias, and Thrasymachus. Their teachings included 
not just speculation as to the nature and substance of the 
universe but also rhetoric and the art of life and politics. 
The education they offered was, therefore, a practical 
one and suited to contemporary life in Athenian society. 
Subsequent philosophers such as Socrates and Plato 
established permanent schools, and their education was 
more focused on the search for truth. Adherents of these 
later schools used the term sophist as a term of abuse to 
imply that the method of sophism deliberately failed to 
engage with the truth and used philosophical methods 
falsely to win arguments in an underhanded way. How¬ 
ever, in the fifth century b.c.e. the term was not assigned 
to any one particular school of thought. 

Perhaps the greatest of the Sophists was Protagoras 
of Abdera, who was active in approximately 450-440 
b.c.e. He traveled from city to city teaching for pay. 
His particular area of expertise was in the practice of 
arete , which involves the development of political and 
rhetorical skill. He believed that because there was a 
subjective, human element involved in every judgment 
or decision, it was impossible to reach ultimate truth 
about any external phenomenon. Opposing statements 
could be made about anything, for example, the exis¬ 
tence of the gods, without any means of determining 
what was true because of the imperfection of the human 
mind (or the shortness of life) and the complexity of 
issues involved. He observed: “Man is the measure of 
all things, of the existence of the things that are and 
the non-existence of the things that are not.” In other 
words, final or ultimate truth could not be known. 

His fellow Sophist Gorgias, meanwhile, argued (per¬ 
haps satirically) that nothing exists, or if it does exist it 
cannot be known, or if it could be known it could not be 
communicated to anyone else. These forms of arguments 
were in opposition to the Eleatic school, which was then 
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flourishing in the southern Italian colony of Elea and 
was best represented by the thought of Parmenides and 
his pupil Zeno. Eleaticism featured the monistic belief 
that thought, expression, and existence all coalesced into 
being. The Sophists found this to be of little practical 
value in the Athens of Pericles, where they mostly con¬ 
gregated and where the limits of personal influence were 
being extended for those not of noble birth. Exactly to 
what extent individual doctrines can be ascribed to indi¬ 
vidual Sophists is difficult to ascertain because knowl¬ 
edge of those teachings is mediated by the writings of 
Plato, whose dialogues feature debates between Sophists 
and more modern thinkers such as Socrates but whose 
audience would have been expected to know in some 
detail what individual Sophists taught and does not item¬ 
ize those beliefs in detail. Other sources of early Soph¬ 
ist thought include the “Exhortation to Philosophy” by 
Iamblichus (third century c.E.) and the “Dissoi Logoi” of 
Sextus Empiricus (third century c.E.). 

A particular use of antilogic employed by Soph¬ 
ists was the opposition of custom and nature. Possibly 
employing a line of thought that had been developed 
earlier, Sophists aimed to contrast the existing laws of 
society with the higher laws of nature, either because 
laws were not sufficiently rigorous to deal with the 
nature of humanity or, more commonly, to free people 
from unwanted restrictions. 

This form of political discourse represented a fea¬ 
ture that could be characterized as an attack on public 
morals, and so Socratic thinkers claimed it. A number 
of Sophists were brought to trial for impious teaching, 
not least because their ideas challenged the existing 
social order. Critias, for example, taught that the gods 
were invented by the powerful elites of society to intim¬ 
idate and help tyrannize the rest of society. Prodicus 
suggested a sociological approach to the development 
of the gods of Olympus, while Protagoras, as has been 
shown, refused to accept that the existence of the gods 
could ever be known. 

The Sophists were important as part of the develop¬ 
ment of education, politics, and philosophy. They rep¬ 
resented an early example of the professional educator 
and the political tutor, one who tempered in his students 
the desire to succeed with the importance of virtue. 

See also Platonism. 

Further reading: Dillon, John, and Tania Gergel, eds. and 
trans. The Greek Sophists. New York: Penguin Classics, 
2003; Guthrie, W. K. C. The Sophists: A History of Greek 
Philosophy. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977; 
Plato. Gorgias. Translated by Chris Emlyn-Jones and 


Walter Hamilton. New York: Penguin Books, 2004; Plato. 
Protagoras and Meno. Translated by Adam Beresford. New 
York: Penguin Classics, 2005. 

John Walsh 

Sophocles 

(496-406 b.c.e.) Greek dramatist 

Sophocles was one of a trilogy of great Athenian trag¬ 
ic dramatists, along with Aeschylus and Euripides. 
Sophocles was the greatest of these dramatists and was 
the most decorated of the three at theatrical festivals. 
Sophocles was born into a comparatively wealthy family. 
His father was an armor-maker who lived in Colonus, a 
small village close to Athens. Sophocles received a high 
level of education and was a golden youth, noted for his 
athletic abilities and personal beauty. At the age of 16 
he had the honor of leading the formal celebrations in 
praise of the naval victory over the Persians at Salamis, 
which helped end the threat of the invasion of Greece. 

He was also an actor in the earlier part of his life 
and received some fame and recognition. However, he 
abandoned acting in favor of civic and religious duties, 
in addition to his writing. He served as a strategos on 
three occasions, when he was elected as one of 10 Athe¬ 
nian officials placed in charge of military affairs. He was 
later elected a proboulos, which was one of 10 officials 
charged with overseeing the finances of the city. He also 
gave the oration at the funeral of Euripides, in the same 
year in which he himself later died. These achievements 
indicate that he was not only a popular individual who 
recognized the duties laid upon the privileged of Athens 
but also one trusted to enact important roles. 

Sophocles wrote more than 120 plays, although only 
seven still exist in complete form. The most notable of 
these works is Oedipus the King (Oedipus Rex). How¬ 
ever, Sophocles is perhaps better appreciated as an inno¬ 
vator of the theater rather than for the quality of his indi¬ 
vidual works. At the beginning of his career the Athenian 
stage was a somewhat inflexible and formalized institu¬ 
tion, but as a result of Sophocles’ innovations it became a 
place where dramatic tension and characterization could 
be more deftly manipulated. Perhaps his most important 
innovation was to introduce a third actor. Previously, only 
two actors were able to act onstage at one time, although 
it was possible for those actors to take other roles. 

The third actor allowed a great deal more flexibility 
in the nature of the action and in the possible interac¬ 
tions between the characters. Sophocles was skilled in 
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creating characters with terse but powerful strokes that 
were capable of impelling themselves toward an inevi¬ 
table doom through the possession of innate tragic flaws. 
This conception of tragedy was documented by Aris¬ 
totle and formed the basis of Western tragic drama. 
Other Sophoclean innovations include the expansion of 
the chorus and the intensification of the action through 
focusing on the resolution of the plot within a single play 
rather than a trilogy. 

The play Oedipus the King recounts the story of 
Oedipus, who was initially the happy and fortunate 
king of Thebes, but whose fortune unravels as his bad- 
tempered arrogance leads him to kill an old man in an 
act that subsequently causes his kingdom to be plagued. 
He finally comes to realize that, through a combination 
of his own character flaws and the ineluctable nature of 
fate, he has married his mother and murdered his father. 
At the conclusion of the play Oedipus blinds himself 
and prepares to face the world in a state of utter deso¬ 
lation. The early play Ajax considers the conventional 
plot material of the Trojan War. The eponymous hero 
is outraged by his failure to murder the enemies he has 
made and kills himself. Odysseus, whose victory over 
Ajax in a contest had sparked the action, persuades the 
ruling Greeks to permit Ajax to be buried with dignity. 
This play shows a possibility of redemption in the char¬ 
acter of Odysseus. 

The play Oedipus at Colonus takes place between 
the action of Oedipus the King and of Antigone. Oedi¬ 
pus is wandering the world in desolation but refuses to 
assent to his son Polyneices and his request to take action 
against Creon. For thereby standing for honor and duty, 
Oedipus appears to transcend to divine status. The other 
important plays are Antigone, Electra, and the Trachin- 
iai. Several hundred lines also exist of a satyr play and 
the names of various other plays exist, especially those 
rewarded by the 24 victories in the Dionysia festival, in 
addition to several other fragments. Sophocles rarely 
diverges from the orthodox religious conception of the 
universe and adds little to philosophical understanding. 
However, the power of his dramatic vision and some of 
the lyrical verse employed within it testify to his standing 
as a major figure in world literature. 

See also Greek drama; Greek oratory and rhetoric; 
Persian invasions. 

Further reading: Beer, Josh. Sophocles and the Tragedy of 
Athenian Democracy. New York: Praeger Publishers, 2004; 
Segal, Charles. Tragedy and Civilization: An Interpretation 
of Sophocles. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1999; 
Sophocles. The Complete Greek Tragedies: Sophocles. Trans. 


by Robert Grene. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1991,1992. 

John Walsh 

Spartacus 

(first century b.c.e.) gladiator and rebel slave leader 

Slavery was widely practiced in the ancient world, 
though documentation of it is uncommon. Sparse rec¬ 
ords show that slave revolts were frequent. The ancient 
Spartans and other Greeks had slaves; in Sparta the 
conquered people of Messenia were tied to the land as 
agricultural slaves, called helots. The helots outnum¬ 
bered the Spartans and fought for freedom but were 
kept under control for centuries by the militaristic, 
disciplined government. Other stories of Greek slaves 
include that of Drimakos, who led a band of escaped 
slaves on the island of Chios. They lived by robbery, 
so Drimakos negotiated a treaty with local landowners. 
The slaves agreed not to steal too much in exchange for 
being left alone, and Drimakos promised only to accept 
new runaways into his group if they could prove mis¬ 
treatment at the hands of their masters. 

Roman historian Livy tells of revolts south of 
Rome, involving men recently enslaved after the Sec¬ 
ond Punic War. Their plot to escape was revealed, and 
500 slaves were arrested and executed. Within 12 years 
a revolt in Etruria and one in Apulia led to the execu¬ 
tion of 7,000 slaves. Diodorus Siculus reported two 
major slave wars in Sicily. The first lasted at least five 
years and ended in 132 b.c.e. The second slave war 
occurred in 104-100 b.c.e. In both, Syrian slaves ral¬ 
lied around a leader with mystical powers and joined 
forces with a second slave rebellion. During the first 
war the slaves, some 200,000 strong, took over sev¬ 
eral cities until betrayal from within their ranks led to 
their downfall. A new law that freed some 800 slaves 
prompted the second war. Landowners complained, 
the manumissions ceased, and slaves revolted. A sec¬ 
ond group, led by Athenion, joined this slave army. 
Rome’s Senate sent an army of 17,000 to defeat them. 
The Romans killed 20,000 slaves but won no firm vic¬ 
tory until its general dueled with Athenion and killed 
him. A thousand slaves were dispatched to Rome to 
become gladiators, but all of the men killed each other 
when they learned of their destination. 

Historians Plutarch, Sallust, Appian, Florus, and 
others reported the most famous slave revolt in 73-71 
b.c.e. —that of Spartacus, a gladiator in Capua, who may 
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have once been a Roman soldier. Gladiators were slaves 
or enemies who had committed an offense deserving of 
special punishment; as a gladiator, Spartacus would have 
been trained to fight to the death. Spartacus and at least 
50 other gladiators staged an escape from their combat 
school using kitchen knives as weapons. They hid near 
Mount Vesuvius and elected three leaders: Spartacus, 
Crixus, and Oenomaus—the latter two from Gaul. They 
defeated the initial force sent from Capua to recapture 
them and were soon joined by other rebel slaves. 

Italy’s estimated population of 6 million included 2 
million slaves, and revolt was taken seriously. Approxi¬ 
mately 3,000 soldiers marched to the Vesuvius area but 
were tricked and defeated by the slaves. Another army 
engaged the slaves several times but was constantly 
outwitted by them. Spartacus’s force grew: By some 
estimates it numbered 70,000 and included slaves from 
Gaul, Thrace, and the German tribes. The Senate was 
humiliated and afraid and dispatched consuls Publicola 
and Lentulus with nearly 9,000 men. Publicola defeated 
a force led by Crixus, but Spartacus beat both armies 
and marched his troops north to the Alps where they 
met and defeated the army of Cisalpine Gaul, led by the 
Roman governor. 

While many of the details of Spartacus’s revolt are 
confusing, a true mystery evolved at this point: Sparta¬ 
cus, so close to escape and freedom, turned his army 
around and headed south again. After months of endur¬ 
ing raids up and down the Italian peninsula, Marcus 
Licinius Crassus, the most powerful man in Rome, gath¬ 
ered legions of men and began a hunt for the slaves and 
their leaders. When one of his legates led two legions 
into an unwise attack, Crassus had one of every 10 of 
the soldiers clubbed to death by his fellows, a practice 
called decimation. 

After a failed attempt to cross the sea to Sicily, Sparta¬ 
cus drove further south. Crassus began to build a wall 
across southern Italy, trapping the slaves. They would not 
be trapped, however, and crossed the trench that was dug, 
even though thousands of them died. Still in the south, the 
slaves won a victory against one part of Crassus’s army 
but were finally defeated. Crassus lost only 1,000 men, 
but the battlefield was littered with more rebel corpses 
than the Romans could count, and Spartacus was among 
the dead. Five thousand slaves escaped but were cut down 
by the army of Pompey, Crassus’s rival, and Crassus pur¬ 
sued other rebels into the mountains. About 6,000 sur¬ 
vivors were rounded up and crucified along the Appian 
Way, the road leading from Capua to Rome. 

More revolts are recorded in the Roman Empire 
after Spartacus’s time, including a rebellion of gladia¬ 


tors during Nero’s reign. As late as the third century 
c.e. a gang of 600 slaves led by Bulla eluded capture 
for two years. None of these reached the proportion of 
Spartacus’s army, though, and none endured through 
millennia, as Spartacus’s story has, to inspire and serve 
as a symbol of resistance to oppression. 

See also Roman historians; Rome: government. 

Further reading: Barrow, Reginald. Slavery in the Roman 
Empire. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1968; Shaw, Brent D. 
Spartacus and the Slave Wars. Boston: Bedford/St. Martin’s, 
2001; Urbainczyk, Theresa. Spartacus. London: Bristol Clas¬ 
sical, 2004; Wiedemann, Thomas. Greek and Roman Slav¬ 
ery. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1981. 

VlCKEY KALAMBAKAL 

Stoicism 

Stoicism was a belief system founded by Zeno of Citium 
at the end of the fourth century b.c.e., at a time when the 
system of Greek city-states was coming to an end and 
apparent chaos was about to descend. Stoicism reflected 
this situation until the end of its period of influence, 
about the beginning of the fourth century c.e. Important 
additions to the philosophy were made by Chrysippus 
and subsequently by the Romans Seneca, Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius. The term stoicism was developed 
from the stoa, or column, alongside which Zeno custom¬ 
arily taught. 

The early period of Stoicism is closely associated 
with Athens, where successive generations of philoso¬ 
phers had flourished and helped associate the city with 
the tradition of thought. However, influential early 
Stoics arrived in Athens from various parts of the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean, showing how Greek culture had 
spread, most particularly as a result of Alexander 
the Great’s conquests. Zeno was born on Cyprus and 
traveled to Athens at the age of 22, where his early 
career was associated with the Cynics, and there is an 
undercurrent of cynicism in Stoic thought. The Cynics 
believed that happiness, a suitable goal for humanity, 
can only be achieved by focusing the mind on what can 
be achieved and what is under the power of the individ¬ 
ual. Since physical phenomena such as personal health 
and wealth are beyond the control of individuals, they 
should not be regarded as appropriate goals. 

The only things that can be controlled are personal 
virtue and mental fortitude. To this, Stoics added the con¬ 
cept of logos, which is divine reason and the inspiration 
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of the universe. The presence of logos divides matter into 
the passive and the active, all of which combines to make 
an integrated whole. Logos, cognate with the fire aspect 
of the four elements, makes up the human soul and the 
reason of the soul, which is at one with the nature of the 
material of the universe, and can be fully expressed only 
when it fully comprehends its place in the universe. 

As a result of the nature of the material that makes 
up the universe, it follows that people are formed with 
various desires and attributes that are entirely natural. 
In common with most forms of Greek philosophy, Sto¬ 
icism aimed to find the ideal relationship between the 
individual and nature. Aiming to achieve the desires 
with which people are naturally endowed, for example, 
for security, comfort, wealth, was a perfectly acceptable 
form of behavior. 

However, it was possible for the individual to 
approach these goals in the wrong way, owing to imper¬ 
fections in personal perception, which is the method 
of seeking to understand the universe. The true Stoic, 
therefore, should have a rigorous grasp of true percep¬ 
tion and an understanding of the reality of the universe, 
and this tends to lead to a certain acerbity of character. 
Moral duty and personal virtue are inescapable charac¬ 
teristics of a properly Stoic individual. 

The second period of Stoic thought occupied the 
first and second centuries b.c.e. and was dominated by 
the philosophers Panaetius and Posidonus. These men 
made some alterations to the nature of Stoic thought 
but did not significantly change the basis of the philoso¬ 
phy. They were more interested in restoring Stoicism to 
its Platonic and Aristotelian roots. This conflicted with 
the additions of Chrysippus, who had added an ethi¬ 
cal component to Stoicism that had not been present in 
Zeno’s teaching. Posidonus and Panaetius were largely 
responsible for the popularity of Stoicism in Rome, 
where it was seen as a moral corrective to the tempta¬ 
tions of conquest and empire. This was recorded in the 
second book of Cicero’s De Natura Deorum (On the 
Nature of the Gods). 

Lucius Annaeus Seneca (4 b.c.e.-65 c.e.) achieved 
prominence both for his scholarly works, which adopted 
Stoicism for the Roman world, and for his tutelage of 
Nero and subsequent position as joint regent emperor 
of Rome. His works provided consolation to Boethius 
in prison, and he then later restated the philosophy as a 
means of escaping from the trials of the world by reject¬ 
ing the importance of transitory events and phenomena. 
The freed slave Epictetus (c. 55-135 c.e.) established his 
own school of Stoicism that focused on practical human¬ 
ity and individual freedom. He favored universal justice 


and the cultivation of a calm indifference to the slings 
and arrows of fate. Since failure was an inevitable part of 
human life, it was not to be condemned; only hypocrisy 
and falsehood was to be avoided. The thought of Epicte¬ 
tus had considerable impact upon subsequent Christian 
thought. It was warmly embraced by Marcus Aurelius 
(121-180 c.e.), emperor of Rome. 

Marcus Aurelius maintained a personal journal in 
which he recorded his thoughts and moral injunctions, 
most of which were drawn directly from Epictetus’s state¬ 
ments of Stoic philosophy. His Meditations have subse¬ 
quently become extremely influential in shaping subse¬ 
quent thought of the Western world. 

Stoicism has been one of the most enduring thought 
systems to emerge from ancient Greece. Its influence 
can be traced to numerous subsequent schools of 
thought, including various forms of Protestantism and 
Puritanism. In focusing on the separation between the 
attainable and the worthless and its concentration on 
the moral imperatives of the individual, Stoicism has 
proved useful in many contexts. 

See also Aristotle; Greek oratory and rhetoric; 
Platonism. 

Further reading: Boethius, Ancius. The Consolation of 
Philosophy. Trans, by Victor Watts. New York: Penguin 
Classics, 2000; Cicero, Marcus Tullius. The Nature of the 
Gods. Trans, by Horace C. P. McGregor. New York: Penguin 
Classics, 1972; Epictetus. The Discourses of Epictetus. Ed. 
by Christopher Gill; trans. by Robin Hard. Phoenix, AZ: 
Everyman Paperback Classics, 1995; Inwood, Brad, ed. The 
Cambridge Companion to the Stoics. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2003; Marcus Aurelius. Meditations. Trans, 
by Maxwell Staniforth. New York: Penguin Books, 1964. 
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Suiko 

(d. 628 c.e.) empress of Japan 

Suiko ruled Japan from 592 to 628 c.e. alongside her 
regent, the crown prince Shotoku Taishi. She was the 
daughter of Emperor Kimmei and his consort, a woman 
from the powerful Soga clan. After Kimmei’s death 
his son Bidatsu took the throne, and Suiko, his half sis¬ 
ter, became his wife. Bidatsu soon died, and another 
of Suiko’s brothers, Yomei, became sovereign until his 
death two years later. A subsequent power struggle over 
the throne ended in victory for the Soga as Sushun, one 
of Suiko’s half brothers, took the throne. However, the 
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head of the Soga clan, Umako, did not trust Sushun’s 
growing resentment toward the Soga, and Umako had 
him assassinated in 592 c.e. After his murder Umako 
asked her to accept the throne, which she conceded. 
Shotoku became her regent and coruler. 

Scholars used to emphasize Shotoku’s role over Sui- 
ko’s in the governing of Japan, stating that Suiko merely 
served as the head priestess of the court kami worship. 
This is due in part to Chinese texts that focused more 
on Shotoku’s activity. In Confucianism males rule over 
women, and thus the Japanese court may have used 
Shotoku as the proper male representative in its rela¬ 
tions with China. 

It is also possible that Confucian scholars chose to 
write more about their interactions with the Yamato state 
through Shotoku rather than Suiko. Some scholars note, 
however, that Suiko was active in sending the Yamato 
state’s first embassy to China in 600 and established rela¬ 
tions with the Korean kingdom Silla in 621. Both Japa¬ 
nese and Korean sources demonstrate that Suiko was 
just as active as Shotoku in her administrative rule over 
the Yamato state. 

Suiko even asserted her rule against attempts by her 
uncle Soga no Umako to expand the Soga clan’s power. 
She rejected Umako’s request for more land, claiming 
that future scholars would castigate her for being a fool¬ 
ish woman if she allowed the Soga clan to obtain more 
power. An overly powerful Soga clan encroaching on 
the power of the sovereign was said to be analogous to 
two kings in one kingdom, which was like having two 
Suns in the sky. Suiko’s death in 628 created a power 
vacuum that led to yet another showdown between the 
Soga and their rivals. 

Crown Prince Shotoku had died before Suiko, and 
Suiko died before declaring an heir. The Soga forged 
documents that stated Suiko preferred the Soga-backed 
candidate of her two remaining sons. The forgery and 
authoritarian rule by the Soga, especially that of Iruka 
who used the military to eliminate his critics, pushed 
opponents to join forces in a coup. Iruka was assassi¬ 
nated in 645, bringing an end to Soga power. 

See also Yamato clan and state. 

Further reading: Ebersole, Gary. Ritual Poetry and the Politics 
of Death in Early Japan. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1989; Hall, John. The Cambridge History of Japan, 
Vol. 1: Ancient Japan. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988; Piggot, Joan. Emergence of Japanese Kingship. 
Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1997. 

Michael Wert 


Sulla 

See Marius and Sulla. 

Sumer 

Sumer is the name for the region of southern Mesopotamia, 
between the Tigris and Euphrates (modern-day southeast¬ 
ern Iraq and Kuwait), settled during the third millennium 
b.c.e. The Sumerians were a non-Semitic people whose 
place of origin and ethnic identity remains unknown. The 
Sumerian civilization may have been the first to invent 
writing. Sumerian early writing, called cuneiform, con¬ 
sisted of drawing pictures on clay tablets with a writing 
instrument called a stylus. Originally used to keep eco¬ 
nomic and administrative records, the art of writing later 
expanded to include religious texts such as hymns, prayers, 
and myths. Due to their extreme age, these texts are often 
not fully understood by modern scholars. 

According to some scholars the earliest form of 
government in Sumer appears to have consisted of 
something like a primitive democracy with elected 
leaders who occupied two main offices known as the 
en and the lugal. In addition to these leaders, the gov¬ 
ernment had a bicameral legislature consisting of two 
groups: a council of elders and a body of younger, mili¬ 
tary-aged men. The offices of the en and the lugal were 
not hereditary and would later be replaced by kings in 
the Early Dynastic Period (c. 2900-2300 b.c.e.). Dur¬ 
ing the period of the monarchy the city-state was the 
main type of government. Each significant city gov¬ 
erned a small amount of territory, which also included 
smaller towns and villages. Some of the prominent 
cities include Kish, Lagash, Ur, Uruk, Eridu, and Nip¬ 
pur. Although each city was autonomous and had its 
own particular deity, the city of Nippur served as the 
religious center of Sumer. 

Between c. 2334 and 2154 b.c.e. the empire of Akkad 
interrupted Sumerian control of southern Mesopotamia. 
Founded by Sargon of Akkad and ruled from the city of 
Akkad, this empire stood for nearly two centuries until it 
finally succumbed to internal anarchy and external pres¬ 
sure from a foreign people known as the Gutians. After an 
interlude of a little over two centuries, the original Sume¬ 
rian population reasserted itself and regained control c. 
2112 b.c.e. The result was the Ur III dynasty, which was 
governed from the city of Ur. Sometimes called the “Sume¬ 
rian renaissance,” the Ur III period was a reestablishment 
of Sumerian power and culture. This Indian summer of 
the Sumerian civilization featured building programs, the 
flourishing of the arts and literature, and the emergence of 
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law codes. This revival did not last long, however. After 
about 100 years the Ur III dynasty fell in 2004 b.c.e., 
eventually to be replaced by the Babylonians. 

Sumer left a lasting impression on the cultures that 
followed. Some of the inventions the Sumerians contrib¬ 
uted include writing, the city-state, the wheel, legal doc¬ 
uments, and schools. Although the language of Sumer is 
not related to any other known language, it had some 
influence on Akkadian, the Semitic language that eventu¬ 
ally became the dominant language of the ancient Near 
East. The influence of Sumerian culture, however, con¬ 
tinued through the later periods of the Babylonians and 
the Assyrians in their mythology and historiography. 

See also Assyria; Babylon, early period; cuneiform; 
Fertile Crescent; Greek city-states; scribes. 

Further reading: Snell, Daniel C. Life in the Ancient Near 
East, 3100-332 B.C.E. New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1997; Van De Mieroop, Marc. A History of the Ancient 
Near East ca. 3000-323 BC. Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2004. 

Dewayne Bryant 

Sunzi (SunTzu) 

(6th century b.c.e.) Chinese general and author 

Sunzi means “Master Sun” in Chinese. He was also 
known as Sun Bin (Pin) or Sun the Cripple because his feet 
were amputated as punishment for some crime. He was 
the putative author of a book titled Sunzi Bingfa (Sun- 
tzu ping-fa ), or the Art of War of Sunzi, which analyzed 
warfare and strategy. He lived toward the end of the sixth 
century b.c.e. and led the army of one of China’s warring 
states to victory. In time Sun became almost a legend. 

Several new groups of men gained prominence dur¬ 
ing the Warring States period (487-221 b.c.e.), when 
warfare among the Chinese states became intense and 
large scale. One group was the diplomats, who could 
negotiate successfully. Another group was the profes¬ 
sional warriors, because valor in battle provided one 
avenue of upward mobility for the officers and exemp¬ 
tion from taxes and labor services and rewards for 
common soldiers. Strategists and tacticians were also in 
demand; Sunzi belonged to this group. 

The Sunzi Bingfa opens thus: “The art of war is of 
vital importance to the state. It is a matter of life and 
death, a road either to safety or to ruin. Hence under 
no circumstances can it be neglected.” The work con¬ 
sists of 13 chapters: Laying Plans, On Waging War, 
The Sheathed Sword, Tactics, Energy, Weak Points and 


Strong, Variation of Tactic, The Army on the March, 
Terrain, The Nine Situations, Attack by Fire, and The 
Use of Spies. Each chapter is short and succinct. For 
example, chapter 3, “The Sheathed Sword,” opens 
this way: “To fight and conquer in all your battles is 
not supreme excellence; supreme excellence consists in 
breaking the enemy’s resistance without fighting. In the 
practical art of war, the best thing of all is to take the 
enemy’s country whole and intact; to shatter and destroy 
it is not so good. So, too, it is better to capture an army 
entire than to destroy it . . . Thus the highest form of 
generalship is to balk the enemy’s plans; the next best is 
to prevent the junction of the enemy’s forces; the next in 
order is to attack the enemy’s army in the field; and the 
worst policy of all is to besiege walled cities. ” 

The Sunzi Bingfa has been an influential book for 
Chinese generals since the fourth century b.c.e. It was 
first translated into French in 1782 and was translated 
into English in 1905. It has been used as a textbook in 
all Western military academies since the early 20th cen¬ 
tury and, more recently, in business schools because the 
strategies it offers are applicable to many endeavors. 

See also Hundred Schools of Philosophy; Zhou 
(Chou) dynasty. 

Further reading: Griffith, Samuel G. Sun Tzu: The Art of War. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1963; Kierman, Frank A., Jr., 
and John K. Fairbank, eds. Chinese Ways in Wafare. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1974; Sun Tzu. The Art of War. 
Edited by James Clavell. New York: Dell Publishing, 1983. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Susa 

See Persepolis, Susa, and Ecbatana. 

Syracuse 

In 421 b.c.e., with the establishment of the Peace of 
Nikias, Athens and Sparta managed to set a provisory 
truce on the Peloponnesian War (431-404 b.c.e.). 
However, a period of mutual suspicions and instability 
followed, which created new conflicts for both poleis 
and their allies. In the winter of 415 b.c.e. the Sicil¬ 
ian city of Segesta decided to ask for Athenian support 
against their neighbor Selinus, which was helped by Syr¬ 
acusan forces. According to Thucydides (in his History 
of the Peloponnesian War), Athens agreed to organize 
and send 60 ships to the island under the joint command 
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of Alcibiades, Nikias, and Lamakhos. Full power was 
granted to the three generals in order to assist Segesta. 

Strong debates were held concerning the opportuni¬ 
ty and the need of the expedition, and Nikias expressed 
his view against the inconvenience of sending troops 
far from Athens with an imperialist goal. However, the 
people supported Alcibiades in favor of the expedi¬ 
tion. Shortly before the departure of the fleet a shock¬ 
ing event interpreted as a bad omen took place: It is 
recorded that in one night almost all of the statues of 
Hermes in the city (known as the Hermai) were muti¬ 
lated. This violent destruction of the busts was seen as a 
clear act of conspiracy against the state. Alcibiades was 
suspected in the episode, and claims for responsibility 
were presented against him. But he had a popular image 
and was not immediately charged. 

The huge fleet, composed by Athenian and allied tri¬ 
remes , constituted the biggest military expedition ever 
conducted in classical Greece. They left Athens in June 415 
b.c.e. and, after joining other forces in Corcyra, reached 
Sicily. As soon as it was clear that Segesta had no money 
to support the military deployment, the generals clashed: 
Whereas Nikias proposed a return to Athens, Lamakhos 
wanted an immediate attack in Syracuse, and Alcibi¬ 
ades suggested some initial negotiations with the enemy. 
Informed about his condemnation in Athens, Alcibiades 
decided to escape to the Peloponnesian islands, where he 
contacted the Spartans. However, the other two generals 
followed his plan and decided to put off the main attack. 
They settled their fleet in Catana, where Syracusan troops 
under the command of Hermokrates prepared for com¬ 
bat. A first encounter between cavalry forces occurred, 
and the Syracusans had to flee the battle camp. 

During the winter both parties discussed alliances 
with different cities in Italy, reinforced their military 
capacity, and built defensive walls. Called in to help 
by the Syracusans, a Spartan contingent under Gylip- 
pos arrived in the city and successfully held some skir¬ 
mishes with the Athenians, turning the tide. The Athe¬ 
nians received reinforcements from Demosthenes and 
Eurymedon. Nonetheless, this support was not enough 
to overcome the local horsemen. 

A mistake by Nikias, who decided to postpone the 
Athenian homecoming, sealed their defeat: Syracusan 
and Spartan vessels took advantage of the situation, 
attacked the rival ships in the harbor, pushed them into 
the shore, and started a blockage. Athenians decided to 
leave camp, guided by Nikias and Demosthenes. But 
they were obliged to split troops in two, and after final 
encounters with Syracusans, both generals were forced 
to surrender (413 b.c.e.). 


Many Athenians were massacred, a few escaped 
and asked for refuge in Catana, and the remaining 
were taken as prisoners under harsh conditions. The 
effects of this catastrophic expedition put the polis at 
stake. Even if Athens was able to go on with the war 
against Sparta for another nine years, the truth is that 
the Sicilian disaster entailed an absolute loss of power 
and clearly represented the beginning of its final mili¬ 
tary and political decadence. 

See also Greek city-states; Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon. 

Further reading: De Saint Croix, G. E. M. The Origins of the 
Peloponnesian War. London: Duckworth; Meiggs, R. The 
Athenian Empire. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1972; 
Kagan, D. The Peace of Nicias and the Sicilian Expedition. 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1981. 

Emiliano J. Buis 

Syriac culture and church 

The Syriac culture and church are found in northern 
Mesopotamia, between the Euphrates and the Tigris 
Rivers, dominated by the cities of Edessa, Nisibis, and 
Mosul (from west to east). Syriac, a form of Aramaic, 
was spoken throughout this area from the time of Jesus 
(Christ) of Nazareth to the 13th century c.e., when 
Arabic prevailed. Its culture is often traced back to the 
Aramaic and Assyrian civilizations. Sebastian Brock, 
a noted Oxford scholar, calls the Syriac culture and 
church an authentic Semitic descendant of the biblical 
world and an ancient voice of early Christianity. 

Beginning in the first century c.e. Christianity 
spread quickly in the Syriac region. The fifth-century 
Doctrina Addai tells of the disciple Addai sent by 
Thomas the Apostle to convert the people of Meso¬ 
potamia. There are second-century Christian writings 
in Syriac such as the Odes of Solomon and the Acts 
of Thomas, and there is likelihood that other books 
only available in Greek or Coptic, such as the Pseudo- 
Clementines and the Gospel of Thomas, were com¬ 
posed originally in Syriac. The famed teachers Barde- 
sanes and Mani, who founded their own widespread 
sects, began in the Syriac-speaking Christian commu¬ 
nities. Many other groups and movements had their 
beginning here as well: the Elkesaites and the Man- 
daeans of southern Iraq and the Christian ascetics 
called the Encratites, the celibate and elusive “Sons 
and Daughters of the Covenant.” 
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The principal Roman city of the region, Antioch, 
was its link to the West, while its link to the East was 
Persian Ctesiphon (Baghdad). Thus, the cradle of Syri¬ 
ac culture was on the frontier between the two empires 
and civilizations. The effects of this geographic position 
were dramatic: The Syriac Church split in 484 accord¬ 
ing to its location, with the establishment of an auton¬ 
omous (Assyrian) church in the Persian domain and 
the remaining (Syrian) church in the Roman domain. 
Another split occurred in the sixth-century Syrian 
Church, with one side identifying with the adherents 
of Council of Chalcedon (Melkites), the other side 
dissenting (Syriac Orthodox). All three Syriac-based 
groups claimed their biblical roots in Antioch, the city 
out of which Peter and Paul launched their missions. 
Their political affiliations varied: the Assyrians identi¬ 
fied with the Persians, the Melkites with the Romans 
and Byzantines, and the Syriac Orthodox somewhere 
in the middle. 

Among the Syrians, the Melkites were concentrated 
in urban and Hellenized areas (Antioch, Alexandria, 
and the Mediterranean coast), while the Syriac Ortho¬ 
dox were in the countryside and hinterlands. The Syriac 
Orthodox adherents were not alone in their resistance to 
the Council of Chalcedon: Together with the Egyptians, 
the Armenians, the Georgians, and the Ethiopians, they 
formed the core of the ancient Oriental Orthodox 
Churches. The divisions between the Melkites and the 
other Syriac churches were mainly a result of cultural, 
linguistic, and political factors rather than theology. The 
Syriac churches formally rejected the Chalcedonian Creed 
that Christ has two natures, divine and human, in one 
person as an innovation of the ancient traditions. Their 
Byzantine (Melkite) opponents incorrectly held them to 
be Monophysites, heretics who believed that Christ had 
only one nature. In fact, the Syriac position was that 
“Christ is perfect God and perfect man” and was only 
slightly different from the Chalcedonian formula. 

The fourth through the sixth centuries were the 
most prolific era for Syriac writers. During this time 
the language came to flourish in its classical forms of 
Jacobite (serto) and Eastern (Nestorian), together with 
Estangelo, the common written language. The Syriac 
Bible, called the Peshitta, was written early enough in 
the development of Judaism and Christianity that it was 
one of the oldest witnesses to the scriptural text. The 
Diatessaron, attributed to Tatian, is an indispensable 
witness to the gospel texts of the New Testament. Some 
of the notable religious writers of this period include 
Aphraates (fl. 336-345), Ephrem the Syrian (d. 373), 


Narsai (d. c. 503), Jacob of Sarug (d. 521), and Philox- 
enus of Mabbugh (d. 523). Their elevated prose and 
poetry manifest in metrical homilies and hymns, some 
of which spread into the Greek Church and the Latin 
Church. The secular chronicles and histories of Syriac 
origin are valuable for filling in the gaps left by Latin and 
Greek works. Some of the outstanding early historians 
include John of Ephesus (c. 575-585), Pseudo-Zachariah 
Rhetor (c. 580), and Jacob of Edessa (d. 708). 

By the early 600s Syriac missionaries had spread 
their religion as far east as China. The Assyrian Church 
maintained valuable connections to the silk and spice 
routes, so they were able to carry their religion into 
far-flung areas. Syriac Orthodox villages and churches 
were oftentimes swallowed up by the Persian Empire as 
the Romans and Byzantines retreated toward the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. But they did not fight the new regime 
because they had experienced disparagement and per¬ 
secution from their Melkite coreligionists and former 
Byzantine rulers. 

By contrast, the Assyrians and the Syriac Orthodox 
often took positions of influence in science, adminis¬ 
tration, and education among the Persians, Muslims, 
and Mongols. Many scientific and philosophical books, 
otherwise lost to the West during the early Middle Ages, 
were transmitted from their Greek origins to the Arabs 
by way of the Syriac scholars. Syriac missionaries are 
legendary for spreading Christianity into India, where 
their descendants are called Thomas Christians (because 
of their purported link to the mission of Thomas the 
Apostle). They follow customs that show affinities with 
Judaism. In fact the largest group of Syriac Christians 
resides in contemporary India. 

See also Apostles, Twelve; Aramaens; Assyria; 
Christianity, early; Ephesus and Chalcedon, Councils 
of; Fertile Crescent; Georgia, ancient; Helleniza- 
tion; Nestorius and the Nestorian Church; Sassanid 
Empire. 

Further reading: Chaillot, C. The Syrian Orthodox Church 
of Antioch and All the East: A Brief Introduction to Its Life 
and Spirituality. Geneva, Switzerland: World Council of 
Churches, 1998; Griffith, S. “Syria, Syriac.” In E. Ferguson, 
ed. Encyclopedia of Early Christianity. New York: Garland 
Publishing, 1990; Hollerweger, Flans, with Andrew Palmer. 
Introduction by Sebastian Brock. Turabdin: Where Jesus’ 
Language Is Spoken. Linz, Austria: Friends of Turabdin, 
1999. 
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Talmud 

The Talmud of Judaism is a collection of commentaries. 
It is the extended and loosely organized elaboration of 
selected tractates of the Mishnah, an earlier religious 
book. Its contents are not limited by the Mishnah but 
often serve as the base for wide-ranging discussions. 
Ancient rabbis found all kinds of reasons for recording 
their discussions on Talmudic topics, and this eventu¬ 
ally became the constitution of medieval Jewish life. It 
is the source for the Torah among rabbinic Jews today, 
binding on orthodox Jews. Legal rulings within the Tal¬ 
mud are called the Halakhah, and the interpretations 
and the stories that support the rulings are the Hagga- 
dah. Technically the Talmud means the whole body of 
rabbinic materials, namely, the Mishnah and its later 
commentaries, while the Gemara refers specifically to 
the commentary on the Mishnah. In common parlance, 
however, the Talmud refers to the Gemara, or commen¬ 
tary on the Mishnah, written between 200 and 600 c.e. 

The writers of the Talmud are the “sages” of various 
periods of Jewish history. The rabbis before the Mish¬ 
nah are called the tannaim, from a Hebrew word mean¬ 
ing “teach” or “repeat.” The rabbis who lived after the 
Mishnah are called the amor aim , from an Aramaic 
word meaning “discuss.” The sevoraim come after the 
amoraim, and their name comes from the Aramaic word 
for “reconsider” or “rethink an opinion.” Finally come 
the geonim, from the Hebrew word for “learned,” usu¬ 
ally applied to the authoritative later teachers. The Tal¬ 
mud loosely follows the organization of the Mishnah, 


divided into the orders or tractates, then chapters, and 
then paragraphs. The technique of developing the topic 
is to go over each phrase of the Mishnah and discuss it 
thoroughly. Sometimes digressions slip in and go on for 
pages before the Mishnah lines are taken up again. 

For several generations sages debated and consulted 
about the meaning of the Mishnah. These discussions 
were collected and passed down orally or as makeshift 
documents. Additions and revisions and shifting within 
the collections meant that they were not standardized 
texts. Sometimes free associations of ideas and even 
extraneous materials were included and added to the 
confusion of the collections. As time went on, rabbis 
felt free to comment on the original commentaries in 
order to give clarity and relevance. The earliest com¬ 
ments were mostly law related: brief, apodictic state¬ 
ments of law; later, comments were longer dialectical 
treatments of laws and principles. 

There grew to be two centers where Jews compiled 
available Gemara into their own Talmuds: Palestine 
and Babylonia. The Yerushalmi, or Palestinian, Talmud 
mostly reflects the work of Galilean rabbis, and it was 
completed by the mid-fifth century c.e. It is character¬ 
ized by brevity and an absence of clarification and edito¬ 
rial transitions, which is in keeping with its early dating. 
Its discussions are seen as elliptical and terse, but occa¬ 
sionally dialogues arise and show development of argu¬ 
ment and resolutions. The Bavli, or Babylonian, Talmud 
was completed by the year 500 c.e. However, there are 
discussions that show development over a longer time 
period (450-650). The Bavli is far more worked out than 
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the Yerushalmi. It is more sophisticated and technical 
and formal for introducing source materials, considering 
objections and counterobjections. The sevoraim took a 
much bigger role in the Bavli, composing entire sections, 
especially introductions and transitions. In general, the 
Bavli is of a superior literary quality and logical clarity, 
and it is much longer. The last period of the Talmud 
teachers, the geonim, consists of Bavli authorities. 

The Bavli leaves out a lot of the first order (“Bless¬ 
ings”) because many of the issues concern obligations 
that do not apply outside Israel. Harder to explain is 
the Bavli’s fascination with the regulations concern¬ 
ing the Temple—not found in the Yerushalmi. Other¬ 
wise, the two books of Talmud mostly cover the same 
ground. The Bavli gradually grew in its influence over 
the Yerushalmi. It is clear the Babylonian geonim of 
the latter part of the first millennium c.E. were more 
prestigious than the Palestinian rabbis. Diaspora Jews 
gradually adopted the Bavli as their primary book. Pal¬ 
estinian Jewry declined, while the Diaspora commu¬ 
nities spread throughout Spain, Portugal, and North 
Africa. Another blow to the Jews of Palestine and their 
Talmud was the crusades. 

At a certain point the Talmud always meant the 
Bavli, and that Yerushalmi only applied where the Bavli 
was silent or ambiguous. And the momentum contin¬ 
ued: It became the focus of more and better commentar¬ 
ies and larger numbers of scribes. Modern scholarship 
therefore has more to work with in terms of Bavli mate¬ 
rials, while Yerushalmi is less polished and extensive. 

Early Mishnah study and commentaries were oral, 
so that the Gemara was in the beginning an approxima¬ 
tion of the spoken tradition. There is no reason, then, 
to speak of the “original Talmud,” and there are many 
parallel texts in various centers of Jewry. Standardiza¬ 
tion of text has come largely because of the Diaspora 
Jews’ adaptation to the modern world and eventually 
their access to the printing press and formation of educa¬ 
tion institutions. All these factors stood in favor of the 
Bavli. It is traditional to believe that Moses presented 
the Torah as the written laws for Israel but that his rul¬ 
ings about various applications of the written laws were 
passed on orally at the same time. 

As medieval Judaism developed more and more oral 
laws to interpret the Torah and to expand its applica¬ 
tion, the rabbis gave credit to various legendary non- 
biblical figures (the “Great Synagogue” officials, Hillel 
and Shammai and Yohanan ben Zakkai). The only his¬ 
torical person to corroborate this process is Judah ha- 
Nasi, who presided over the compilation of the Mishnah 
around the year 200 c.E. 


The mode of composition is in dialogue form, a bit 
like the dialogue between Socrates and his followers. 
Questions regarding the Mishnah are introduced and 
then the dialogue seeks after causes and origins. The 
lengthy digressions are the Haggadah, while the conclu¬ 
sions are the Halakhah. While this method may strike 
the modern reader as drawn out and boring, it actu¬ 
ally is a novel way of dealing with the complexity and 
monotony of legal rulings. The Talmud contains the 
rejected as well as the accepted opinions of the rabbis. 
The Talmud is a book of laws and opinions on the laws. 
Rarely does it appeal to the reader’s sense of inspiration 
and elevated speech. To the casual reader the rabbis 
appear as judges, teachers, and public administrators, 
and that was their role within the medieval Jewish com¬ 
munity. The personalities of the thinkers—the rabbis— 
were not important in the Talmud, but the legal chains 
of thought were. Their genre was the text commentary, 
and even today the Talmud text page contains the text 
surrounded by several later celebrated commentaries. 

The religious current of the text is deeper and more 
satisfying. The law is a source of God’s creativity and 
thus a gift to Jews and a joy to fulfill. The task of the 
rabbi is to apply this law to every aspect of life, an oppor¬ 
tunity and not a burden. In fact, by expanding the oral 
Torah, the rabbis were imitating what previously God 
accomplished through the written Torah. Thus, study and 
application of Torah were engaging in a form of divine 
creativity. Everyone was expected to join in the creative 
process, whether it was the ascetic holy man who studied 
20 hours per day, or the common Jew who studied Torah 
only at the Sabbath service. Rabbinic skill was expressed 
in finely honed argumentation, and the argumentation 
became a sign of holiness. The rabbis taught that they 
became a “kingdom of priests and a holy nation” when 
they sufficiently studied and understood the Torah. 

Rabbis were elected and rated according to their 
command of the Talmud. As medieval rabbis devoted 
themselves to Talmudic studies, they enhanced their 
stature as community leaders. As a result they had to 
work out their relationships with the political rulers of 
the lands where their Jewish followers were. The Roman 
authorities, the Byzantine governors, and even the des¬ 
ignated Jewish officials (the Jewish patriarchs and the 
exiliarchs) eventually had to accommodate the rabbis. 
Nonetheless, the rabbis kept a low political profile. The 
rabbis found their niche in the internal religious life of 
the Jews (marriages, divorces, religious rituals, calen¬ 
dar, and the education of the youth). Their opinions 
were treasured much like medieval Christians valued 
the fathers of the church. 
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The Talmuds are the major sources of information 
about Jewish culture and religion in the period of late 
antiquity and the early medieval period. Often its pages 
reveal even earlier stages of Jewish life and culture— 
perhaps preserving fragments of teachers and teachings 
of the period after the last writings of the Bible and before 
the completion of the New Testament. The problem is 
that the Talmuds add layer upon layer of editing so that 
the original historical kernel cannot be identified with 
certainty. Another problem with determining the historic¬ 
ity of the Talmud came from outsiders: Christians often 
censored or destroyed copies of the Talmud in various 
regions of Europe. Often, in order to avoid destruction, 
Jews submitted the Talmud to censorship so that early 
rabbinic discussion of such topics as Jesus (Christ) of 
Nazareth or early Christianity was lost or scattered. 

See also Jewish revolts; Judaism, early 
(heterodoxies). 

Further reading: Goldenberg, R. “Talmud.” Encyclopedia 
of Religion. Detroit, MI: MacMillan Reference USA, 2004; 
Hezser, Catherine. The Social Structure of the Rabbinic 
Movement in Roman Palestine. Tubingen, Germany: Mohr 
[Siebeck], 1997. Neusner, Jacob, ed. Judaism in Late Antiq¬ 
uity. Part 1: Literary and Archaeological Sources. Leiden, 
Netherlands: Brill, 1995; Safrai, S., ed. The Literature of the 
Sages. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1987. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Tantrism 

Vajrayana Buddhism, or Tantrism, is a form of Buddhist 
thought that has flourished in northern India and partic¬ 
ularly Tibet. The term vajra is a Sanskrit word that can 
mean either “diamond” or “thunderbolt.” Vajrayana 
Buddhism provides enlightenment in a single lifetime, 
rather than as a result of numerous incarnations as pos¬ 
ited by other forms of Buddhism. These means, which 
are known as upaya, include meditation techniques, 
thought exercises, chanting, and sexual practices. Like 
Mahayana Buddhism, Vajrayana Buddhism aims to 
recreate the experience of Gautama Buddha and to 
enable the individual to attain Buddhahood, rather 
than just to escape from the endless wheel of death and 
rebirth that is caused by attachment to the insubstan¬ 
tial things of the world, which is the goal of Thera- 
vada Buddhism. Like the other forms of Buddhism, 
Vajrayana Buddhism also enjoins upon the follower to 
take such measures as proper behavior, abstinence from 


intoxicants, and supporting the monkhood. An alter¬ 
native name for Vajrayana Buddhism is Mantrayana 
Buddhism, owing to the practice of reciting mantras 
to escape from the human desire to grasp illusory and 
impermanent sensory data as reality. 

Vajrayana Buddhism developed from Mahayana (or 
Great Vehicle) Buddhism around the sixth-seventh centu¬ 
ries and was particularly influential until the 11th century. 
Tibetan adherents claim that Sakyamuni Buddha taught 
the tantras as secret texts that were preserved in writing 
some time after the sutras. A tantra is a continuum that 
flows from fundamental ignorance to enlightenment, as 
well as being the text in which this message is recorded. 
Tantras include continua of the path, the ground, and 
the result. Three inner tantras, in addition to six outer 
tantras, once mastered, offer the capability of entering 
the Buddhahood. This is managed through sophisticated 
mental techniques that facilitate the resolution of states 
of mental dissonance into one of enlightening union. The 
three inner tantras are the Mahayoga, Anuyoga, and Ati- 
yoga, which are the generation stage, the perfection stage, 
and the Great Perfection ( dzogchen ) stage. The Indian 
spiritual leaders Padmasambhaa, Vimalamitra, and Bud- 
dhaguhya (among others) introduced them. Their works 
have been subsequently collected in multiple-volume can¬ 
ons, notably in Tibetan translation by Buton Rinchen- 
drub (1290-1364). The different collections of works 
gave rise to different schools of Vajrayana thought. 

Vajrayana adherents stress the importance of the 
teacher-student relationship and the esoteric transmis¬ 
sion of knowledge and upayas through that relationship. 
Not only is meditation involved but also ritual chant¬ 
ing, the drawing of mystical charts, and the practice of 
tantric sexual congress with female priests known as 
yoginis. The most well known repetitive chant is Om 
mane padme hum (ah, the jewel is indeed in the lotus), 
which when repeated can help the mind overcome dis¬ 
sonance. Sexual congress is important in the quest for 
enlightenment because it is part of the attempt to resolve 
and unite opposing principles. In addition, as one of the 
Pour Delights, it aims to unite bliss with emptiness, by 
means of liberating the body’s energy center to receive 
the pristine cognition of supreme delight. 

In some cases tantric activities, including sexual 
yoga, became associated with occult activities and sacred 
drinking of alcohol. Tantrism on the island of Java, for 
example, included drinking and fornication with yogi¬ 
nis that rather scandalized some visitors, unaware of 
the purpose of the rituals. Kertanagara (r. 1268-92), the 
last king of Singosari on Java, for example, was obliged 
to protect his people and demonstrate the legitimacy of 
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his kingship by combating the demoniac energies loose 
in the land through seeking ecstasy through bouts of 
drinking and sexual congress. Kertanagara was unfor¬ 
tunately murdered in the course of one of these bouts. 
Tantric practices are also associated with Hinduism and 
differ from Buddhist tantrism accordingly. 

Vajrayana Buddhism was influential in Tibet and 
India, but has also been practiced in Central Asia, 
China, Java, Nepal, and what is now Pakistan. In addi¬ 
tion, the Mongols adopted aspects of Tibetan Buddhist 
practice and helped spread them through the Asian 
continent. Variations of tantric practice spread further, 
although often dissociated from the essence of Vajrayana 
Buddhism. In aesthetic and artistic terms Vajrayana Bud¬ 
dhism has inspired the creation of the mandala, which is 
a representation of the universe employed in meditation. 
A series of concentric circles identifies the individual and 
the womb and its connections with wider reality. Char¬ 
acteristic forms are found in China, Japan, and Tibet. 
Tibetan versions are one form of tbang-ka {tanka), which 
are cloth paintings that may be used in personal medita¬ 
tion, used for display, or in processions. They are created 
according to a series of strict canonical rules and began 
to appear from about the 10th century. 

See also Theraveda and Mahayana Buddhism. 

Further reading: Hall, D. G. E. A History of South-East Asia. 
Basingstoke, UK: Macmillan Press, 1994; Padmasambhava. 
The Tibetan Book of the Dead: The Great Liberation by 
Hearing in the Intermediate State. Revealed by Terton Karma 
Lingpa, trans. by Gyurme Dorje, ed. by Graham Coleman, 
with Thupten Jinpa. Introduction by the Dalai Lama. Lon¬ 
don: Allen Lane, 2005; Rinpoche, Kalu. Secret Buddhism: 
Vajrayana Practices. Ashland, OH: Clearpoint Press, 2002. 

John Walsh 

Taoism 

See Daoism (Taoism). 

Teotihuacan 

Located some 25 miles northeast of Mexico City in the 
Basin of Mexico, the massive ruins of the great city of 
Teotihuacan have long puzzled and intrigued observers. 
Despite more than a century of archaeological investi¬ 
gation, many mysteries remain about the people who 
built, ruled, and lived in this vast urban complex. The 
city was founded in the first century b.c.e., just north¬ 


east of Lake Texcoco, which lay at the basin’s center. Its 
builders were most likely the former inhabitants of the 
ancient ceremonial center of Cuicuilco, at Lake Texco- 
co’s southwest corner, which was destroyed in the erup¬ 
tion of the volcano Xitle around 50 b.c.e. Construction 
on Teotihuacan began soon after the abandonment of 
Cuicuilco. The city flourished for the next 600 years, 
dominating most of the central highlands, before its 
partial destruction and abandonment around 650 c.e. 

The city’s civic and ceremonial core was built in 
stages, from its beginnings in the first century b.c.e. to 
its completion by 300 c.e. Carefully designed in a grid¬ 
like pattern, the core was dominated by several tower¬ 
ing structures connected by a broad avenue: the massive 
Pyramid of the Sun; the slightly less imposing Pyramid 
of the Moon; the Temple of Quetzalcoatl (Plumed, or 
Feathered, Serpent); and the large open-air Citadel. 
Scholars offer varying interpretations of its builders’ 
intentions regarding its orientation, with the Avenue of 
the Dead at 15.5 degrees west of south. Some argue that 
it is aligned with solar equinoxes; others, with the con¬ 
stellation Pleiades; others, with the nearby Cerro Gordo 
volcano; still others have proposed mathematical rela¬ 
tionships between the city’s orientation and the sacred 
260-day calendar. All agree that its exacting alignment 
carried deep meaning for its designers and builders. 

Its largest and oldest vertical structure, the massive 
Pyramid of the Sun, was built over a series of caves (dis¬ 
covered in 19 71) whose interior chambers were modified 
and used extensively during the pyramid’s construction 
phase (1-150 c.e.). In Mesoamerican mythology caves 
were linked to the underworld, the dwelling place of 
the gods, and the origin of creation, suggesting that the 
pyramid’s location held profound cosmological signifi¬ 
cance to its designers. 

Estimates of the city’s population range from a low 
of 80,000, to a high of 200,000. During its first century 
its population grew rapidly, reaching perhaps 80,000 by 
150 C.E., with many thousands of people from the Basin 
of Mexico migrating to the city. Growth slowed in sub¬ 
sequent decades, with the city’s population reaching its 
height probably around 200 c.e. In the 200s and 300s 
a series of more than 2,000 apartment or residential 
compounds were built to house the city’s huge popula¬ 
tion. The sizes and qualities of these compounds varied 
considerably, suggesting an intricate system of socioeco¬ 
nomic stratification based on wealth, occupation, status, 
and lineage. Most scholars agree that persons claiming a 
common lineage inhabited these compounds. 

Different districts or neighborhoods within the city 
also varied widely. In some areas, specialized craft or 
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artisan workshops predominated. Elsewhere, distinct 
ethnic enclaves are evident, most notably, a cluster of 
some dozen compounds evidently inhabited by Oaxa¬ 
cans from Monte Alban. 

A “merchant’s neighborhood” has been identified 
near the city’s eastern perimeter. Throughout much of 
the city, however, it is difficult to identify specific quali¬ 
ties that defined its spatial demographics. While the rem¬ 
nants of walls can be found in various parts of the city, 
there is no evidence that the city as a whole was walled. 
An estimated two-thirds of the city’s inhabitants worked 
in agriculture, in the fields surrounding city, with the 
remainder engaged in various types of craft production. 

The inhabitants of Teotihuacan employed a system 
of notational signs but had no system of writing com¬ 
parable to the Maya during this same period. Scholars 
have identified no grammatical or phonetic elements 
in the notational system and thus do not know what 
languages its inhabitants spoke or what they called 
themselves. Some scholars have proposed that its rul¬ 
ers sought to create a secretive, mysterious symbolism; 
others suggest that the signs’ meanings were probably 
clear to their creators and those who viewed them. The 
artistic style at Teotihuacan is repetitive, uniform, and 


somewhat stiff, in sharp contrast to the great variability 
of styles and motifs among the Maya city-states. 

Religion was practiced in at least two distinct 
spheres: at the level of the household and village and at 
the level of the state. Village- and household-level reli¬ 
gious practices focused on ancestors and deities linked 
to specific lineages. There is no evidence that these 
household- and village-level religious practices were in 
conflict with the state or that there was any organized 
or lower-class resistance to the state or ruling groups. 
State religion was very distinct from village-level reli¬ 
gion, emphasizing especially the cult of the Feathered 
Serpent, most graphically expressed in the Temple of 
Quetzalcoatl, with its hundreds of huge sculpted heads 
gracing its massive walls and stairs. Other major state 
deities included what is commonly called Tlaloc, the 
rain god (though interpretations differ on whether this 
was indeed Tlaloc), the storm/war god, various death 
and underworld gods, and what E. Pasztory has termed 
the Great Goddess. 

State religion focused on legitimizing the dominance 
of ruling groups and providing ideological underpin¬ 
ning for the state and its political, military, and ideolog¬ 
ical dominion within the Basin of Mexico and beyond. 





Located northeast of Mexico City in the Basin of Mexico are the massive ruins of the great city of Teotihuacan. Despite extensive archaeo¬ 
logical investigation, many mysteries remain about the people who built, ruled, and lived in this vast urban complex. 
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This was a highly stratified and militarized society with 
both extensive and intensive military capacities. The 
city dominated the Basin of Mexico, though probably 
not much beyond it, and regardless of the extent of 
its direct rule, it carried enormous ideological prestige 
throughout Mesoamerica. Perhaps providing a template 
for the later Aztec military, Teotihuacan’s armies were 
divided into military orders associated with particular 
creatures, such as the eagle and jaguar. Its military forc¬ 
es consisted of both commoners and elites that fought 
in disciplined groups and were highly effective in their 
use of dart- and spear-throwers (. atlatl ) and obsidian- 
studded clubs. 

The city’s impressive military capacities and ideologi¬ 
cal prestige worked together to facilitate exchange and 
trade relations with neighboring polities. Trade routes, 
as far south as Central America and as far north as the 
present-day U.S. Southwest, linked the city to all of 
Mesoamerica’s significant polities. Long-distance trade 
was especially active in prestige items, such as shells, 
ceramics, obsidian, mica, hematite, jade, turquoise, and 
cinnabar. Marketplaces within the city were especially 
important, some suggesting that the Great Compound 
was also the city’s central marketplace, with cacao serv¬ 
ing as a form of currency. Ritual human sacrifice was 
practiced at Teotihuacan, though the practice is depicted 
in the city’s artwork principally through portrayals of 
human hearts, some impaled on knives. Skeletons of sac¬ 
rificial victims have been unearthed in the Pyramid of the 
Sun, the Temple of Quetzalcoatl, and other buildings. 

The decline of the great city was rooted in long¬ 
term ecological crises, particularly water shortages, 
deforestation, and soil degradation, trends exacerbated 
by a series of invasions or attacks by nomadic or semi- 
nomadic peoples from the north. Between 500 and 600 
these deleterious ecological processes had become irre¬ 
versible. Around 650 much of the city was destroyed 
by fire, probably by external assailants, and most of its 
buildings and compounds were abandoned. The core 
ceremonial area around the temples saw the greatest 
destruction, suggesting a conscious effort to incapaci¬ 
tate the city’s ritual and ideological power. By 750 the 
city was completely abandoned. Some six centuries 
later, upon their arrival into the Basin of Mexico from 
the northern deserts, the Aztec would look upon the 
ruins of Teotihuacan as the dwelling place of the gods. 
Today Teotihuacan remains one of Mexico’s most pop¬ 
ular tourist attractions. 

See also Maya: Classic Period; Maya: Preclassic 
Period; Mesoamerica: Archaic and Preclassic Periods; 
Mesoamerica: Classic Period. 


Further reading. Cowgill, George L. “State and Society at 
Teotihuacan, Mexico.” Annual Review of Anthropology 
(v.26,1997); Millon, R. Urbanization at Teotihuacan. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1973; Pasztory, E. The Iconogra¬ 
phy of the Teotihuacan Tlaloc. Washington, DC: Dumbarton 

Oaks, 1974;-. Teotihuacan: An Experiment in Living. 

Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1997. 

M. J. SCHROEDER 

Tetrarchy 

The Tetrarchy, or “rule of four,” was a reform of the 
Roman imperial government initiated by the emperor 
Diocletian in 286 c.e. This was a total change of the 
princeps system begun by the emperor Augustus Caesar 
in 30 b.c.e. Augustus, despite his name of “revered one,” 
was addressed while emperor as “princeps,” or “first citi¬ 
zen,” and his imperial rule was built informally around 
government offices of the Roman Republic. His true 
power had come from a combination of the office of tri¬ 
bune and his role in society as “first citizen.” Diocletian, 
on the other hand, changed the position of Roman emper¬ 
or from one cloaked in republican virtue and office into 
a full Eastern-style monarchy. Access to the emperor was 
limited under Diocletian and he was addressed as “ Domi- 
nus Noster ,” or “our lord.” This change in the imperial 
system had two main goals. The first was a more efficient 
military command and control, and the second was an 
attempt to change the way the emperor was chosen. 

Diocletian had good reason for instituting new 
changes for the Roman world. Prior to Diocletian’s 
imperial rule, beginning in 286, the Roman world had 
seen what historians now call the Crisis of the Third 
Century. Since only 235 c.e., which had seen the death 
of the emperor Alexander Severus, Rome had been ruled 
by generals, by some accounts as many as 50. During 
the exceedingly short rules of these generals, Rome had 
been raided by Vandals and Goths and attacked out¬ 
right on her eastern border by the Sassanid Empire. 
While the Roman Empire was both politically and 
militarily unstable, Rome was also in terrible financial 
straits. The Roman Empire had seen years of hyperin¬ 
flation due to the debasing of the coinage. When Dio¬ 
cletian came to power, he had ample reason to intro¬ 
duce reforms, reforms that some scholars say saved the 
empire for two more centuries. 

This new imperial system was designed first to pro¬ 
vide for an increased military command capacity within 
the empire. No longer would the Roman army sit only 
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on the frontiers, but there would now be a “defense 
in depth” policy. The army would patrol the farthest 
reaches of the empire and also provide a defense for all 
Roman territory. Diocletian secured these changes with 
two fundamental alterations to military policy. The first 
was a de facto division of the empire into an eastern 
and western half, with each half having its own emper¬ 
or. Beneath these two emperors, who held the title of 
Augustus, were two junior emperors who held the title 
of Caesar. In all, the new imperial college would con¬ 
tain four members: two Augusti and two Caesari. For 
the military this allowed for a total of four military 
commanders who could campaign on the very edge of 
empire, without the others having to worry about a vic¬ 
torious general being elevated to the rank of emperor 
by his troops. In addition to the edges of empire, there 
would be military resources and military commanders 
for the new defense in depth policy. 

The imperial college was also intended to create a 
sense of stability in the empire. The political division 
between East and West was not intended to be a true 
division. In fact, all imperial decrees continued to be 
made in the name of all four men of the imperial col¬ 
lege. This allowed for a sense of stability during the 
sometimes-unstable transfer of power between Roman 
rulers. The previous princeps system of government had 
for hundreds of years left the empire with no formal way 
to choose a new emperor after the death of the previous 
reigning emperor. Diocletian’s reforms sought to rectify 
this. In theory, when the senior Augustus died, his Caesar 
would be elevated and would in turn choose a new Cae¬ 
sar. In this manner the Caesar would gain both experi¬ 
ence and legitimacy with the Roman populace. 

In practice, however, Diocletian’s reforms did not 
even last for one full transfer. In order that he see his 
system of succession put into effect, Diocletian decid¬ 
ed to retire after 20 years as emperor and forced his 
co-Augustus, Maximian, to retire as well. When this 
occurred, each man’s Caesar was elevated to the imperi¬ 
al throne, and two new Caesari were chosen. Maximian 
did not agree to this forced abdication, and eventually 
he attempted to regain his position as head of the West¬ 
ern Roman Empire. This failure by Maximian marked 
the beginning of the end of the Tetrarchy. By the end 
of Constantine the Great’s reign in 337, most of 
Diocletian’s reforms had failed. The rule of Constantine 
and his progeny was marked by civil war and compet¬ 
ing imperial claims, just as had been the case before 
Diocletian’s reforms of 286. 

See also late barbarians; Rome: decline and fall; 
Rome: government. 


Further reading: Grant, Michael. The Roman Emperors. 
New York: Barnes and Noble Books, 1997; Shelton, Jo Ann. 
As the Romans Did. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1998; Williams, Stephen. Diocletian and the Roman Recov¬ 
ery. New York: Routledge, 1997. 

Stephen Griffin 

Thebes 

In the Iliad Homer famously described the city as 
“hundred-gated Thebes.” However, Thebes is better 
understood as an entire site that encompassed the east 
and west banks of the Nile, containing temples and 
palaces, the dwelling-places of the living and the ever¬ 
lasting homes of the dead. On the east bank were the 
temples of Amun at Karnak and Luxor. The ancient city 
lay to the east of the great temple of Karnak. As the 
temple expanded, the city had to move and was laid out 
on a grid plan. Across the river on the west bank, bor¬ 
dering the strip of cultivated fields, stood the mortuary 
temples of pharaohs from the Middle and New King¬ 
doms. Behind them lay the cemeteries of the nobility, 
while beyond in the desert valleys, the tombs of kings 
and queens of Egypt. On the west bank was the village 
of skilled craftsmen and scribes, who worked on the 
royal tombs, their burial places, and those of common¬ 
ers. In effect there were two Thebes, one for the living, 
the other for the dead. Ironically, the mud-brick city of 
the living has long vanished under the fields and houses 
of the modern city of Luxor, while Thebes of the dead 
on the west bank remains one of Egypt’s primary tour¬ 
ist locations. It is one of the largest archaeological sites 
in the world. 

Thebes lies about 400 miles south of Cairo, just 
south of the Wadi Hammamat where the Nile Valley 
comes closest to the Red Sea. The Egyptians called the 
town Waset, “dominion,” and later simply Niwt, “the 
city.” Although there are some remains from the Early 
Dynastic and Old Kingdom periods (3100-2181 b.c.e.), 
it was a small town, the capital of the fourth nome (dis¬ 
trict) of Upper Egypt. The Greeks would name it Thebes 
after the principal city of Boeotia in Greece. A family 
from the Theban nome ruled Upper Egypt at the close 
of the First Intermediate Period (2181-2055 b.c.e.). 
One of these rulers, Mentuhotep II (2055-04 b.c.e.), 
gained control over all Egypt founding the Middle 
Kingdom. His mortuary temple lies beside that of the 
female ruler Hatshepsut, at Deir el-Bahri. Although sub¬ 
sequent pharaohs moved away from Thebes, the rulers 
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The ancient city of Thebes lay to the east of the great temple of 
Karnak. As the temple expanded, the city had to move. 


of the Twelfth Dynasty (1985-1795 b.c.e.) made it the 
capital of Upper Egypt. 

At the end of the Second Intermediate Period (1650- 
1550 b.c.e. ), the local Theban princely family drove the 
Hyksos from Egypt and reunited the “Two Lands.” This 
inaugurated the New Kingdom, the time of Thebes’s 
greatest glory and that of Amun, its god. The Eighteenth 
Dynasty (1570-1293 b.c.e.) ruled from Thebes, with the 
brief exception of Akhenaten (1350-44 b.c.e.). The 
rulers of this dynasty built extensively at Thebes. 
The present temple of Amun at Karnak was begun at 
this time and endowed, enlarged, and embellished right 
down to the Greco-Roman period. The pharaohs of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty (1293-1185 b.c.e.) moved their 
capital to the eastern Delta, but Thebes remained a pres¬ 
tigious religious center and burial site. Power inevitably 
passed into the hands of the high priests of Amun, who 
controlled a huge clerical corporation that owned land 
all over Egypt. By the end of the New Kingdom (1069 
b.c.e.) the priesthood of Amun controlled two-thirds of 
all temple lands and 90 percent of Nile shipping. Thebes 
was sacked and looted by the Assyrian king Ashurbani- 
pal in 664 b.c.e. By this time the importance of the city 
even as a religious site had begun to diminish as suc¬ 
cessive foreign conquests, Persian, Greek and Roman, 
forced Egypt to look north to the Mediterranean. 

On the east bank of the Nile stand the temples of 
Amun at Karnak and Luxor. The site at Karnak includes 
the temple of Amun, the temple of Mut (the Mother), 
his wife, and the temple of their son Khonsu, a moon 
god. To the north of the precinct of Amun sits the tem¬ 
ple of Montu, the old falcon war god of Thebes. At 
the south, at the end of an avenue of sphinxes, is the 


temple at Luxor. This is dedicated to Amun in his fertil¬ 
ity aspect: It was called the “Place of Seclusion.” It was 
the destination of the Theban Triad at the “Beautiful 
Festival of Opet,” celebrated in the second month of the 
Inundation. Statues of Amun, Mut, and Khonsu were 
placed on their barques, loaded onto barges, and towed 
amid scenes of great jubilation from Karnak to Luxor. 

Thebes of the dead on the west bank is a rich archae¬ 
ological site. At Deir el-Bahri, the mortuary temple of 
Hatshepsut preserves the illustrated record of the expe¬ 
dition to the fabled land of Punt that she ordered. There 
are several well-preserved mortuary temples including 
that of Ramses III at Medinet Habu. The Valley of the 
Kings contains the famous tomb of Tutankhamun, the 
tomb of Ramses VI with its astronomical ceiling, and 
that of Thutmose III. The Valley of the Queens holds 
the magnificently restored tomb of Ramses II’s chief 
wife, Nefertari. Any Theban palaces, built of mud 
brick, have long since vanished. Even the grand palace 
of the opulent Amenophis III at Malqata on the west 
bank has disappeared. However, the site of the crafts¬ 
men and artisans’ village at Deir el-Medina and their 
tombs opens a window into the lives and hopes of ordi¬ 
nary Egyptians. 

See also Egypt, culture and religion; Old Kingdom, 
Egypt. 

Further reading: Clayton, Peter A. Chronicles of the Pha¬ 
raohs. London: Thames and Hudson, 1998; Romer, John. 
Ancient Lives: Daily Life in Egypt of the Pharaohs. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1984; Siliotti, Alberto. 
Guide of the Valley of the Kings. New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1997; Strudwick, Nigel and Helen. Thebes in Egypt. 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1999. 

John Barclay Burns 

Themistocles 

(c. 524-459 b.c.e.) statesman and general 

Themistocles was a great Athenian statesman and gen¬ 
eral who played an important role in the Second Per¬ 
sian War by leading the Greeks to victory. Born to an 
Athenian father, Neocles, and what seems to have been 
a foreign mother, Themistocles demonstrated great 
potential from an early age. He is said to have spent his 
leisure time in youth composing and performing mock 
speeches, unlike other children who remained idle or 
engaged in play. An early teacher of Themistocles told 
him the following: “there is going to be nothing insig- 
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nificant about you; somehow or other you will become 
a great man, either for good or for evil. ” 

With much determination Themistocles strove for 
greatness in action and longed to distinguish himself 
from others, both politically and militarily. Themisto¬ 
cles also fought the Persians at the Battle of Mara¬ 
thon, and while most Athenians were convinced that 
the victory at Marathon would keep the Persians at 
bay, he believed otherwise. He sought to ensure that his 
city and its inhabitants would be ready for the enemy’s 
return. Themistocles successfully persuaded the Athe¬ 
nians to increase their naval fleet by building more than 
100 ships with the silver that was mined at Laurium, 
despite the many arguments against the idea and the 
desired alternative of distributing the wealth. 

His effectiveness was due to the fact that he played 
on popular Athenian fears of Aegina, a traditional 
enemy; however, Themistocles himself was undoubted¬ 
ly preparing for the next encounter with Persia. Addi¬ 
tionally, Themistocles persuaded his fellow citizens to 
believe in his interpretation of a prophecy given by the 
priestess at the Delphic oracle. It spoke of a wooden 
wall and great destruction at Salamis. While others felt 
that the allusion to a wooden wall meant the Athenians 
should hide behind the wall of the Acropolis, Them¬ 
istocles convinced them that the wooden walls repre¬ 
sented the naval fleet and that the Athenians were des¬ 
tined to win the battle at Salamis against Xerxes. Sure 
enough, in 480 b.c.e. the enlarged Athenian fleet met 
the Persians to wage the naval battle of Salamis with the 
courageous Themistocles at the helm. 

Themistocles managed to bring many of the Greek 
city-states together to fight on behalf of a common 
goal and against a common enemy, despite their recur¬ 
ring internal animosities. Largely due to the Athenian 
general’s wisdom the Greeks managed to fight in the 
narrow strait of Salamis, which was crucial for the Athe¬ 
nian advantage. Despite being outnumbered by nearly 
twice as many Persian ships, the Greeks fought valiantly 
and came out victorious in the end. The judgment and 
timing of Themistocles was instrumental as he crowded 
the large Persian fleet in the strait and used the winds 
as well as the maneuverability of the smaller Greek 
triremes to ram and sink more than 200 enemy ships 
while only losing roughly 40 of his own. The Persians 
eventually retreated, and not only was Greece saved, 
but so too was Western civilization. Themistocles was 
generously honored for his leadership, and the histo¬ 
rian Herodotus wrote, “Themistocles was acclaimed 
throughout the whole of Hellas and deemed to be the 
wisest man by far of the Hellenes.” As a political leader 


Themistocles rebuilt and fortified Athens, which had 
suffered prior to the successful naval battle. 

The initial respect and praise that Themistocles 
was showered with quickly came to an end. Such was 
the nature of a fickle citizenry and manipulative rulers 
who used the city-state’s democratic structure to their 
advantage. By 471 b.c.e. Themistocles was ostracized 
by his political opponents and forced to live in Argos 
for a number of years. He was later summoned back to 
his native city due to criminal charges of treason, which 
were likely fabricated by his rivals in Athens. Convinced 
of certain failure against such powerful adversaries and 
trumped-up charges, he went into self-imposed exile. 
Ironically, he eventually ended up in Persia. Themis¬ 
tocles managed to convince the Persian king that he 
arrived voluntarily as an ally and that it was because of 
his decision making that the Hellenes had not pursued 
and destroyed more retreating Persian ships at Salamis. 
Having successfully convinced and wooed the king, the 
bounty that was formerly on Themistocles’ head was 
removed and instead the reward was given to him. After 
learning the Persian language Themistocles became a 
consultant on Greek matters in the Persian king’s court. 
He took up residence in Magnesia, one city of three in 
Asia Minor that he was additionally rewarded with. 

However, around 459 b.c.e. the Persian king called 
upon Themistocles not simply for the purposes of con¬ 
sultation but to fight directly against the Greeks. Instead 
of tarnishing and undermining his earlier reputation 
and the deeds done on behalf of his homeland, he is 
said to have called a banquet with friends at his home 
in Magnesia whereupon he poisoned himself. Disagree¬ 
ment persists surrounding the factual manner of The¬ 
mistocles’ death, and it is not certain whether it was 
truly his loyalty to Athens that drove him to suicide. 
In any case the life and story of Themistocles remains 
a legendary and heroic one that continues to serve as 
an example of how a single man as both statesman and 
general can have a significant impact on a political com¬ 
munity and important historical events. 

See also ostracism; Persian invasions. 

Further reading: Herodotus. The Histories. New York: Nor¬ 
ton, 1992; Lenardon, Robert J. The Saga of Themistocles. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1978; Plutarch. Plutarch’s 
Lives. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Riving- 
ton, 1876; Richard, Carl J. Twelve Greeks and Romans Who 
Changed the World. Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield 
Publishers, 2003. 
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Theodoric 

(c. 454-526 c.e.) Ostrogotbic ruler 

Theodoric the Great was king of the Germanic tribe of 
the Ostrogoths, who dominated the western Balkans 
in the fifth century c.e. He received a Roman education 
during his teenage years spent as a political hostage in 
Constantinople under the watchful eyes of the Byz¬ 
antine government. When he returned to his people, 
Theodoric took up arms against the empire and gained 
additional land, a position in the Byzantine military 
command, and imperial rank. Faced with a power¬ 
ful and sometimes hostile neighbor, Byzantine emperor 
Zeno encouraged Theodoric to attack Italy where anoth¬ 
er German, Odovacar, had deposed the last legitimate 
Roman ruler, Romulus Augustulus. Theodoric and his 
Ostrogoths migrated to Italy, defeated Odovacar, and 
ruled as the representative of the Byzantine emperor. His 
capital was in the northeastern Italian city of Ravenna, 
located on the Adriatic Sea. 

As ruler of Italy, Theodoric attended to the redevel¬ 
opment of this land. He encouraged settlement to areas 
that had been depopulated due to war and fostered agri¬ 
cultural production and trade. He was also concerned 
with the repairing and building of walls, aqueducts, 
churches, and other buildings in Roman cities. Several 
of his impressive monuments still stand in Ravenna, 
including the Church of St. Apollinare Nuovo, the 
Arian Baptistery, and his own mausoleum. 

Although a German king, Theodoric respected 
Roman traditions. Since the majority of the subject popu¬ 
lation was Roman, Theodoric respected prevailing struc¬ 
tures of government, from local urban magistrates to the 
Roman Senate, as well as Roman law. Many Romans 
served in his court, such as Boethius and Cassiodorus, 
two of the most important Latin authors of the period. 
Even the pope and the Roman Senate received him in the 
city of Rome, where he stayed for a short period before 
returning to Ravenna. Besides developing a certain har¬ 
mony between cultures, Theodoric was also a shrewd 
and powerful German king, cognizant of the reality of 
German power in the West. He sought to expand his 
kingdom and also to secure his position. He married a 
sister of Clovis, the king of the Franks and founder of the 
Merovingian dynasty, and joined his family by marriage 
to the kings of the Vandals, Visigoths, and Burgundians. 

The Italian cultural harmony was made more difficult 
by the fact that the Ostrogoths were Arian Christians, 
while the Roman population was Orthodox Christian. 
They differed theologically over their understanding of 
Jesus’s relationship to God the Father, whether he was 


created (Arian) or begotten (Orthodox). The Orthodox 
condemned Arian theology at the Council of Nicaea 
(325) and Council of Constantinople (381). At first 
Germans and Romans joined together as allies against 
the East. But when rapprochement occurred between 
Rome and Constantinople, Theodoric feared a Byzan¬ 
tine invasion with potential Roman support. 

Making matters worse, the Byzantine government 
began to persecute Arians in the early 520s. Theodor¬ 
ic commenced a more hostile approach to his Roman 
population. Roman officials were accused of collabora¬ 
tion and arrested, among them Boethius, who wrote his 
Consolation of Philosophy while awaiting his execution. 
Theodoric sent the pope to negotiate with Constantino¬ 
ple but did not trust him and, upon his return, impris¬ 
oned him. Theodoric died in 526, only a few years before 
the start of the Byzantine invasion that did, in fact, end 
Ostrogothic rule. 

See also Arianism; late barbarians; Roman Empire; 

ROME: DECLINE AND FALL; ROME: GOVERNMENT. 

Further reading: Bury, J. B. A History of the Later Roman 
Empire. Vols. 1 and 2. New York: Dover, 1958; Moorhead, J. 
Theodoric in Italy. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992. 

Matthew Herbst 

Theodosius I 

(c. 347-395 c.e.) Roman emperor 

Theodosius was born in Spain and followed in his 
father’s footsteps as an able military commander. This 
changed when his father was condemned and executed, 
and Theodosius withdrew from public life. The West¬ 
ern Roman emperor desperately needed his talents in 
378 c.e., when the German Goths defeated the Roman 
army and killed the Eastern Roman emperor at the Bat¬ 
tle of Adrianople and overran the Balkans. Theodo¬ 
sius was recalled to military command and promoted 
to Eastern Roman emperor in 379. He recruited a new 
army (including many Germans), fought the Goths, and 
made peace by settling them as independent allies (foe- 
derati) inside the empire. They ruled their own people, 
provided military service, and received positions in the 
empire’s military command. 

It was a precarious situation, but it restored a level 
of order and security. Theodosius’s military ability was 
also demonstrated by two victorious campaigns against 
western usurpers in 384 and 394. In the latter campaign, 
the usurper murdered the Western Roman emperor but 
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was defeated by Theodosius, which left him sole emper¬ 
or for the entire empire from Britain to eastern Anato¬ 
lia. This was the last occasion when a single emperor 
ruled both halves of the Roman Empire. Theodosius 
governed not from Rome in the West but at Constan¬ 
tinople in the wealthier and more populous East. 

Theodosius was a zealous Christian. When he fell 
ill in 380 and believed that he was near death, he was 
baptized. It was not uncommon to wait until just before 
death for baptism in order to wash away sins. However, 
he recovered unexpectedly, becoming the first emperor 
to reign as a full member of the church. This gave bish¬ 
ops tremendous influence during his reign. 

When Christians destroyed a Jewish synagogue in 
an Eastern city, Theodosius ordered the local bishop to 
pay for its restoration. Ambrose was appalled, believ¬ 
ing that this demonstrated the triumph of Judaism over 
Christianity. He demanded the emperor rescind his order 
if he wanted to stay in good standing with the church. 
The emperor yielded. In 390, after Theodosius had mas¬ 
sacred several thousand citizens in Thessalonica for the 
murder of his military governor, Ambrose threatened 
Theodosius with excommunication. The emperor again 
yielded, publicly repenting for his action. 

When Theodosius had first reached the East, he 
found the church struggling against Arianism, even 
though Arian theology had been condemned at the 
Council of Nicaea (325). Theodosius expelled Arian 
clergy in Constantinople and firmly stood by the Ortho¬ 
dox Church, including Patriarch Gregory Nazianzus. 
He called the Second Ecumenical Council that met in 
Constantinople in 381 and ended the Arian threat. The¬ 
odosius also supported the church by legislating against 
non-Christians. He closed pagan temples, banned 
pagan sacrifices, ended the pagan Olympic Games, and 
declared Orthodox Christianity the official religion of 
the empire. Henceforth, loyalty to the emperor was 
determined by adherence to his theological position. 
Upon his death in 395 his younger son Honorius ruled 
in the West, while his older son Arcadius ruled in the 
East. The dynasty of Theodosius ruled the empire until 
at least 450. 

See also Cappadocians; late barbarians; Rome: 

DECLINE AND FALL. 

Further reading: Bury, J. B. A History of the Later Roman 
Empire. Vols. 1 and 2. New York: Dover, 1958; Williams, S., 
and G. Friell. Theodosius: The Empire at Bay. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1995. 
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Theravada and Mahayana Buddhism 

Theravada and Mahayana Buddhism (often called 
northern Buddhism) are forms of Buddhism, a spiritual 
religion and philosophy created by Gautama Buddha 
(b. c. 566 b.c.e.) and followed by more than 700 mil¬ 
lion people worldwide. Developed over thousands of 
years, Buddhist tradition ultimately leads to what is 
called enlightenment, becoming a Buddha, and break¬ 
ing the cycle of reincarnation. Mahayana, derived from 
Theravada Buddhism, dominates in India, China, Tai¬ 
wan, Tibet, Japan, Korea, and Vietnam. Theravada is 
often called southern Buddhism. Theravada Buddhism 
is more conservative and is popular in Sri Lanka, Thai¬ 
land, and Myanmar (Burma). 

After his enlightenment the Buddha delivered his 
first sermon and set the framework for his teachings, 
consisting of the Four Noble Truths. Buddha laid out 
the fundamental principles of nature that ruled the 
human condition. He taught that these Four Noble 
Truths were the way people should frame their experi¬ 
ences. The Four Noble Truths are Dukkha, the suffering 
of people, stress, and discontent of ignorance; Samuda- 
ya, the cause of this dissatisfaction is desire; Nirodha, 
the cessation of desire and the achievement of nirvana 
(extinguishing or liberation); and Magga, the path of 
practice that leads out of suffering and into nirvana, 
Noble Eightfold Path. Buddha wandered the Indian 
plains for 45 more years. Along his travels he taught 
what he had learned in the moment of his awakening. 
Around him a community of monks, and later nuns, 
developed from every tribe and caste. These followers 
believed in his path, or dharma, and devoted themselves 
to his teachings. Buddha did not call himself a deity, nor 
did he wish to be worshipped. 

THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS AND 
THE EIGHTFOLD PATH 

Buddhist tradition teaches that living in ignorance of 
the Four Noble Truths is due to inexperience and desire 
to frame the world on one’s own terms and thus, one 
remains bound to the cycle of birth, life, aging, illness, 
death, and rebirth in another life. Craving and desire 
propel this cycle over the course of countless lifetimes in 
accordance with karmic actions. The Buddha taught that 
gaining release from this cycle requires adherence to each 
of the Four Noble Truths and to assign a task to each 
one. The first is to comprehend, the second to abandon, 
the third to realize, and the fourth to develop. The full 
realization of the third is the path to enlightenment and 
the achievement of nirvana. 
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The Noble Eightfold Path is a set of personal quali¬ 
ties that must be developed. It is not a sequence of 
steps along a linear path. The Noble Eightfold Path is 
the right view, right resolve, right speech, right action, 
right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, and right 
concentration. The development of the right view and 
right resolve, wisdom, and discernment facilitate the 
movement of right speech, right action, and right liveli¬ 
hood, the three factors associated with virtue. As virtue 
develops, it is thought that the factors associated with 
awareness, right effort, right mindfulness, and right con¬ 
centration are further developed. Buddha taught that the 
practitioner is then lifted in an upward spiral of spiritual 
maturity that eventually leads to enlightenment. 

As the practitioner begins the Noble Eightfold Path, 
an individual’s well-being is not predestined by fate, nor 
is it left to the whims of a divine being or by random 
chance. Responsibility for happiness is only dependent 
on the individual. With this realization it is taught that 
habitual ignorance is replaced with awareness. The 
practitioner is then mindful of his or her actions and 
chooses them with care. At this point some followers 
make the personal commitment to become enlightened 
and become a Buddha. 

Buddha died at around the age of 80. His last words 
were “Impermanent are all created things; strive on 
with awareness.” Naming the religion and philosophy 
he founded the Dharma-vinaya, the doctrine and disci¬ 
pline, Buddha created a social structure supportive of his 
practice. The monks and nuns who followed his teach¬ 
ings organized and preserved his teachings for prosper¬ 
ity, although none of his teachings were recorded until 
hundreds of years after his death. 

Buddhism is sometimes criticized as a negative, or pes¬ 
simistic, religion and philosophy in its assertion that life 
is suffering and disappointment. The Buddha based his 
teaching on what is considered a frank assessment of the 
plight of human life. Practitioners believe that the Buddha 
offered hope for an end to suffering. His teachings were 
thought to offer the reward of true happiness and the 
cycle of rebirth. Although release from the cycle of rebirth 
means to become extinct after death, this extinguishing is 
considered the ultimate freedom from suffering. 

Assimilating Hindu, Persian, and Greco-Roman 
influences, Buddhism grew across India, Central Asia, 
and Eastern Asia into the first century b.c.e. In the third 
century c.E. the emperor Ashoka of India converted to 
Buddhism, sponsored several monasteries, and sent mis¬ 
sionaries into neighboring countries. During this period 
the practice spread across India and into Sri Lanka. 
As Buddhism spread, differing interpretations of the 


Buddha’s original teachings emerged, which led to the 
differing schools of Buddhism. One of these gave birth 
to a sect called Mahayana (the Greater Vehicle), and 
from it emerged Theravada (the Lesser Vehicle, also the 
Teaching of the Elders). Due to the pejorative nature of 
the terms and the historical regions in which the two 
branches became popular, the two sects are often called 
northern Buddhism and southern Buddhism. 

THERAVADA BUDDHISM 

Theravada Buddhists believe that they practice the orig¬ 
inal form of Buddhism as it was handed down by the 
teachings of Buddha. The doctrine of Theravada Bud¬ 
dhism corresponds with the recorded teachings of Bud¬ 
dha and is based on the Four Noble Truths. Through 
the practice of the Eightfold Noble Path, an individual 
can eventually achieve nirvana. However, Theravada 
Buddhism primarily focused on meditation, the eighth 
of the Eightfold Noble Path, and emphasized a monas¬ 
tic life removed from society. In addition, Theravada 
Buddhism required an extremely large amount of time 
to meditate. These strict ideas were not practical for the 
majority of people. The Theravada texts are written in a 
language called Pali, which literally means “text” and is 
based on a Middle Indo-Aryan dialect probably spoken 
in central India during Buddha’s lifetime. Pali was origi¬ 
nally a spoken language with no alphabet. It is thought 
that Ananda, Buddha’s cousin and personal attendant, 
committed the Buddha’s teachings to memory. After the 
Buddha’s death, Ananda and 500 senior monks recited 
and verified the sermons they heard. Because the teach¬ 
ings were committed to memory, the teachings begin 
with the words “Thus I have heard...” 

Teachings were passed down orally within the 
monastic community. The body of classical Theravada 
literature consists of Buddha’s teachings arranged and 
compiled into three divisions. The Vinaya Pitaka, “bas¬ 
ket of discipline,” concerns rules and customs. The Sutta 
Pitaka, “basket of discourses,” is a collection of ser¬ 
mons and utterances by the Buddha and his disciples. 
The Abhidharma Pitaka, “basket of higher doctrine,” 
is a detailed psychological and philosophical analysis of 
the dharma. Together, these are known as the Tripitaka, 
“three baskets.” By the third century c.E. monks in Sri 
Lanka created a series of commentaries on the Tripitaka, 
and by the fifth century they were translated into Pali as 
the Tipitaka. Since then the Tripitaka has been translated 
into many different languages. However, many Thera¬ 
vada students commit to learning Pali in order to deepen 
their understanding of the Tripitaka and related com¬ 
mentaries. 
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The Tripitaka and related commentaries are not 
considered statements of divine truth to be accepted by 
pure faith. The teachings of Buddha are to be experi¬ 
enced and assessed through personal experience. It is 
the finding of truth in the teachings of Buddha that mat¬ 
ter, not the words of the teaching themselves. In this 
way the Tripitaka’s passages serve as a guide for fol¬ 
lowers to use in their own path to enlightenment. Until 
the late 19th century the teachings of Theravada were 
unknown outside of southern Asia, where it had grown 
for more than 2,000 years. 

MAHAYANA BUDDHISM 

While Theravada was constructed for serious followers 
who could devote a large bulk of their time to media¬ 
tions, Mahayana Buddhism could accommodate a 
greater number of people. Calling their path the Greater 
Vehicle, Mahayana Buddhists distinguished themselves 
from Theravada by calling Theravada the Lesser Vehi¬ 
cle. Instead of following a direct line of teachings from 
the Buddha, the Mahayana Buddhists believed they 
were recovering the original teachings of the Buddha. 
Their canon of scriptures represented the final teachings 
and accounted for the loss of their presence for hun¬ 
dreds of years by claiming that these secret teachings 
were only given to the most faithful. Regardless of its 
origins, Mahayana Buddhism is a departure from Ther¬ 
avada philosophy in that the overall goal was to extend 
religious authority over a greater number of people. 

In this quest Mahayana Buddhists developed a the¬ 
ory of progressions for attaining enlightenment. At the 
top level was becoming a Buddha. Preceding enlighten¬ 
ment was a series of lives, called the bodhisattvas, or 
beings of wisdom. The bodhisattva was a major contri¬ 
bution to Mahayana Buddhism in that it was a concept 
created to explain Buddha’s lives before his last. In this 
tradition the lives of Siddhartha Gautama before his 
last were spent working toward becoming a Buddha. In 
those lives he was a bodhisattva, a Buddha-to-be, that 
could achieve wonderful acts of joy and compassion for 
others. Literature surrounding those lives is collectively 
called the Jataka, or the Birth Stories. 

Although much is unknown about the earliest tra¬ 
ditions in Buddhism, some evidence exists that follow¬ 
ers thought there would only be one Buddha. Within a 
short amount of time, it was believed that another Bud¬ 
dha would soon follow. This concept of the Maitreya 
Buddha, or Future Buddha, grew to include the belief 
that if a Future Buddha was coming then a Buddha or 
bodhisattva was already on earth passing through life. 
This meant that someone alive at any given moment 


was the Maitreya. In addition, the numbers of Maitreya 
Buddhas were uncertain. The person serving food or 
cleaning the floors may be the Maitreya. 

Instead of the goal of attaining full enlightenment, 
as in Theravada Buddhism, a practitioners’ goal is to 
be the arhant , or the “worthy. ” The worthy is one who 
has learned the truth from others and has realized it as 
truth. Mahayana Buddhists believe that in this way, the 
follower hears the truth, realizes it as truth, and then 
passes into nirvana. 

Mahayana Buddhists adhere to seven particular fea¬ 
tures of Mahayanism. The first is Its Comprehensive¬ 
ness. Mahayana Buddhists do not confine their beliefs 
to one Buddha but strive to see truth wherever it may 
be found. The second is Universal Love for All Sentient 
Beings. This belief differs from Theravada Buddhism in 
that it strives for general salvation of all people. Third 
is Its Greatness in Intellectual Comprehension, meaning 
that all things in general are not directed by a metaphys¬ 
ical deity. The fourth is Its Marvelous Spiritual Energy. 
The bodhisattvas are thought never to tire of working 
for universal salvation, and they do not worry about 
how much time it takes to achieve this. The fifth feature 
is Its Greatness in the Exercise of the Upaya. Upaya 
translates as “expediency,” or acting as appropriate to 
achieve a goal. The sixth feature is Its Higher Spiritual 
Attainment, meaning that followers strive to achieve 
their highest spiritual level. Seventh is Its Greater Activ¬ 
ity. When a bodhisattva becomes a Buddha, it is then 
able to manifest everywhere to minister to the spiritual 
needs of all beings. 

Mahayana Buddhism disappeared from India dur¬ 
ing the 11th century. In Southeast Asia, Theravada 
Buddhism replaced Mahayana Buddhism. However, 
Mahayana Buddhism is the most popular of branch of 
Buddhism in the world today. 

See also Buddhism in China; Buddhist councils; 
Sakyas; Tantrism. 
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Three Kingdoms, China 

The Three Kingdoms period lasted between 220 and 
280 c.e. It inaugurated almost four centuries of politi¬ 
cal division in Chinese history, comparable to the Dark 
Ages in Europe after the fall of the Roman Empire in 
the West. This is because similar to the Roman Empire 
in western Europe, the fall of the unified EIan dynasty 
signaled a period of civil wars, intrigues, and nomadic 
invasions and rule over northern China. 

Several events heralded the fall of the Eastern Han 
dynasty, beginning with the Yellow Turban Rebellion 
in 184 c.e. This peasant revolt with messianic overtones 
was put down by regional warlords, who proceeded to 
war against one another, with the hapless emperors as 
their pawns. Cao Cao (Ts’ao Ts’ao) emerged as the most 
powerful warlord, but his attempt to reestablish unity 
under his leadership ended at the Battle of the Red Cliff 
in 208, when his forces were defeated by a coalition of 
two rivals. As a result, Cao could only control north¬ 
ern China, while one rival Liu Bei (Liu Pei), who was 
a descendant of the Han imperial house, established 
himself in Sichuan (Szechwan) and the southwest with 
a capital city in Chengdu (Cheng-tu), while Sun Quan 
(Sun Ch’uan) controlled the southeast from the Yang¬ 
tze River valley to northern Vietnam with his capital 
in Nanjing (Nanking). Cao Cao, known as one of the 
most wily and ruthless politicians in Chinese history, 
consolidated his rule in the north, gave himself the title 
of king, and would probably have usurped the throne 
but died in 220. 

In 220 Cao Cao’s son Cao Pi (Ts’ao P’ei) forced the 
last Han emperor to abdicate in his favor and proclaimed 
the establishment of the Wei dynasty. However, his rivals 
immediately challenged him. Liu Bei proclaimed himself 
emperor because of his imperial lineage, and his dynasty 
was called the Shu Han (Shu is another name of Sich¬ 
uan). Zhugo Liang (Chu-kuo Liang), a brilliant tacti¬ 
cian who gained legendary renown, and Liu Bei’s sworn 
brothers, Zhang Lei (Chang Lei) and Guan Yu (Kuan 
Yu), aided him militarily. The latter became known as 
Guandi (Kuan-ti), or Emperor Guan, and was deified as 
the god of war in Chinese popular religion. 

Liu Bei’s early death in 223 and the inability of his 
successor resulted in the annexation of Shu Han by Wei 
in 263. Sun Quan also proclaimed himself emperor in 
222 and called his realm the Wu dynasty. Meanwhile, 
Cao Cao’s weak descendants would suffer the same fate 
as the last Han emperor. In 265 the last Wei ruler was 
forced to abdicate to his powerful general, Sima Yuan 
(Ssu-ma Yuan), who founded the Jin (Chin) dynasty. 


Sima Yuan then destroyed Wu in 280 and ended the era 
of the Three Kingdoms. It was an era of chaos, wars, 
and murderous intrigues but has been romanticized as 
one of chivalry and romance. 

See also Era of Division (China). 

Further readings: Crespigny, Rafe de. The Records of the 
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Three Kingdoms, Korea 

The Three Kingdoms period refers to an era in Korean 
history in the fourth century c.e. when the three states 
of Koguryo, Silla, and Paekche existed simultaneously 
until the unification of the peninsula by Silla in 668 
C.E. Koguryo was the largest and earliest unified king¬ 
dom, followed by Paekche and Silla. Our knowledge 
of the three kingdoms comes from archaeology and 
ancient historical texts from China, Japan, and Korea, 
particularly the Samguk Sagi, Korea’s first history 
written in 1145. 

Koguryo was unified as a kingdom under the sixth 
ruler, King T’aejo, and occupied the northern part of 
the Korean peninsula and Manchuria in northeastern 
China. The Yemaek tribes, who conquered the Puyo 
state in 37 b.c.e., founded Koguryo. For centuries 
Koguryo kings fought against tribes to the north and 
China to the west. In 313 c.e. the Koguryo king drove 
the Chinese out of their Lo-lang commandery cen¬ 
tered in Pyongyang. However, the Chinese retaliated 
in 342, successfully attacked the Koguryo capital, dug 
up the corpse of the Koguryo king, and departed with 
50,000 prisoners. Paekche took advantage of Kogu- 
ryo’s weakness by invading the capital near Pyongyang 
and killing the ruler. 

The golden age of Koguryo’s territorial expansion 
was during the rule of King Kwanggaet’o. According to 
an inscription in his tomb, he conquered 64 fortresses 
and 1,400 villages. He also took over the Liaotung region 
of northeastern China, which had been a focal point for 
Chinese attacks against Koguryo. He drove back a Japa¬ 
nese invasion of Silla in 400 c.e. In 475 Kwanggaet’o 
attacked the Paekche capital and expanded his borders 
southward by defeating an allied force of the Chinese 
Northern Wei kingdom and Paekche soldiers. Koguryo 
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dominance did not last, however, and starting in the early 
seventh century Koguryo was constantly at war with the 
Chinese Sui dynasty. Although Koguryo defeated the Sui 
invasions, the largest consisting of 1 million soldiers, the 
years of warfare significantly weakened the country. The 
subsequent Tang (T’ang) dynasty also invaded Koguryo 
and was defeated until a fateful alliance with Silla, which 
led to the unification of the peninsula. 

After the fall of the Sui dynasty Koguryo prepared 
itself for further invasion by the Tang, setting up defenses 
along the border between the two states and forming an 
alliance with the Turks. The key to Koguryo’s destruc¬ 
tion was the pact between Tang and Silla and internal 
power struggles. Under this agreement the Tang helped 
Silla defeat Paekche, and then the two attacked Kogu¬ 
ryo. The Tang court was not content to simply defeat 
its Koguryo enemies but intended to incorporate the 
peninsula into its state. The Chinese left 10,000 troops 
in Paekche after the latter’s surrender in 660. They also 
established administrative and military offices through¬ 
out Paekche. The Chinese planned a similar strategy 
with Koguryo when the Tang-Silla alliance laid siege 
to the capital, Pyongyang, in 66f. After the Koguryo 
king surrendered in 668, the Chinese removed the king, 
officials, and 200,000 prisoners and placed rule over 
the territory under a military governor and established 
commanderies. 

Paekche was a kingdom that mixed Puyo refugees 
(who had moved southward after their defeat by the 
Koguryo) with native Mahan tribes. Although the 
Samguk Sagi claims that Paekche was founded in 18 
b.c.e., the state was unified by the reign of King Koi 
in the mid-third century c.E. and became a centralized 
aristocratic state a century later. Paekche was located in 
the southwest part of the peninsula and shared a bor¬ 
der with Koguryo to the north and Silla to the east. 
Between the mid-fourth and mid-seventh centuries 
Paekche maintained a relatively friendly and consistent 
relationship with Japan, providing various technical 
and cultural advisers in return for occasional military 
support against Koguryo. It was Paekche that acted as 
the main conduit of culture and technology between 
China and Japan. 

Silla unified as a state under the rule of King Naemul 
(356-402 c.E.) when the Kim family was established as 
the reigning family of the kingdom. Silla’s unification 
was aided by adopting Buddhism as the official state 
religion. 

Located in the southeast section of the peninsula, 
Silla often allied with Koguryo to help defeat the small¬ 
er tribes that were eventually incorporated into their 


realm and to fight off the invading Japanese. Silla also 
unified with Paekche to counter Koguryo’s dominance 
of the peninsula. 

During the Three Kingdoms period Silla had a 
famous military academy and a group of young war¬ 
rior aristocrats called the Hwarang. Originally a local 
institution for educating young males and provid¬ 
ing them with military training at the village level, it 
quickly grew into a national center for young, elite 
male cultivation. Even after the fall of the unified Silla 
state, the Hwarang (flower knights) were the heroes of 
legendary tales. The legends of the Hwarang should 
not belittle the very real military power of the Silla 
kingdom. Although it was the smallest of the three 
kingdoms, the great Koguryo and Paekche formed an 
alliance in an unsuccessful attempt to stave the rise of 
Silla and its alliance with the Tang Chinese. 

The Silla leaders understood that the Tang planned 
to take over the peninsula, and immediately after the 
surrender of Koguryo, Silla began supporting rebel¬ 
lions in the fallen kingdom. The Silla followed up 
with an attack on Chinese-controlled Paekche in 671, 
eventually defeating the Chinese. In addition to Silla- 
supported rebellions in Koguryo, however, were the 
Malgal tribes who fought against the Tang and even¬ 
tually took control of the Manchurian area of former 
Koguryo. The Koguryo natives and Malgal formed a 
new state called Parhae. The chaos accompanying the 
fall of the Tang dynasty weakened Parhae, which was 
eventually invaded by the Khitan tribes in 926. Refu¬ 
gees fled south into Silla and became part of the Koryo 
dynasty. 

See also Choson; Kija; Three Kingdoms, China; Wei 
Man (Wiman). 

Further reading: Best, Jonathan. “Diplomatic and Cultural 
Contacts between Paekche and China.” Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies 42, no. 2 (1982); Lee, Ki-Baik. A New His¬ 
tory of Korea. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1984; Lee, Peter, and William Theodore de Bary. Sources of 
Korean Tradition, Vol. 1. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1997; Nahm, Andrew. Historical Dictionary of the 
Republic of Korea. Metuchen, NJ: Scarecrow Press, 2004; 
Woo-Keun, Han. The History of Korea. Honolulu, HI: East- 
West Center Press, 1971. 

Michael Wert 

Thucydides 

See Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 
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Toba (T'o-pa) dynasty 

The Toba, or Northern Wei, were nomads variously 
described as belonging to Tungustic or Turkic ethnicity. 
During the Era of Division after the fall of the Han 
dynasty in 220 c.e., and after invading nomads drove 
the Jin (Chin) dynasty to south China, confusion reigned 
in northern China. In 386 the Toba established a dynas¬ 
ty called the Northern Wei that would control most of 
northern and northwestern China until 534. 

The first capital of the Northern Wei was near mod¬ 
ern Datong (Tatung), a frontier city near the Great Wall 
of China, important because it guarded the boundary 
between agricultural China and the steppes. There they 
built a city modeled on Han capitals Chang’an (Ch’ang- 
an) and luoyang (Loyang). The Toba converted to Bud¬ 
dhism and showed their devotion by commissioning the 
carving of huge cave temples into a rocky escarpment 
near their capital called Yungang (Yunkang), which 
remains a monument to Buddhist art. In 494 the North¬ 
ern Wei dynasty capital was moved to Luoyang, a city 
resonant with the history of China. Outside Luoyang they 
began to build another monument to Buddhism called 
the Longmen (Lungmen) Caves. The move showed the 
sinicization of the Toba aristocracy and their identifica¬ 
tion with Chinese civilization. 

In 494 the Northern Wei government outlawed the 
Toba language, names, and clothing and ordered the 
Toba people to adopt Chinese names and clothes and to 
use Chinese exclusively. The imperial family led the way 
by adopting the surname Yuan. Claiming to be the legiti¬ 
mate successor of ancient Chinese dynasties, the govern¬ 
ment also forbade tribal ritual and allowed only Confu- 
cian and Buddhist observances. Intermarriage between 
the tribal aristocracy and Chinese upper classes was 
actively encouraged. The Northern Wei also behaved 
toward other nomadic peoples beyond its frontier in the 
same manner as traditional Chinese dynasties, when not 
warring against them, accepting tribute and bestowing 
gifts, including princesses when necessary. 

These policies resulted in a severe split among the 
Toba. The tough Toba soldiers who still lived by their 
ancient ways and who guarded the northern and western 
frontiers revolted in 523. Ten years of civil war followed 
during which Luoyang was sacked and many of the sini¬ 
cized aristocrats were massacred, including the empress 
dowager and the child emperor. Two strongmen emerged 
in 534 who divided the territory: One part was called 
Western Wei, with its capital city in Chang’an; it retained 
tribal traditions and Toba heritage. The other was called 
Eastern Wei, with its capital city at Ye (Yeh) in Henan 


(Honan), where the Toba and Chinese governed in collab¬ 
oration. Both of them were short lived and were replaced 
by two equally ineffective dynasties of nomadic origin. In 
581 a nobleman of mixed Sino-nomadic ancestry named 
Yang Qian (Yang Chien) proclaimed the founding of the 
Sui dynasty under his leadership. He would unify north 
and south and end the Era of Division. Among the north¬ 
ern dynasties the Northern Wei had the longest existence 
and controlled the most territory. It owed its success and 
also its ultimate destruction to the policy of sinicization. 

See also Buddhism in China. 

Further reading: Gascoigne, Bamber, and Christina Gas¬ 
coigne. The Dynasties of China: A History. New York: Car- 
roll and Graf Publishers, 2003. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Torah 

The Torah of Moses is a unique collection of writings 
that either refers to the first five books of the Bible, the 
whole of the Jewish Bible, or, generally speaking, the 
“teaching” or “instruction” of the religion of Israel. 
In this article the first meaning will principally be used. 
Because the first five books cover most of the laws relat¬ 
ed to the religion of Israel and to the current Jewish 
faith, it is also called the Law. In Greek these books are 
called the Pentateuch, because they are five ( penta ) and 
they are set apart as an order or collection ( teuch ) of 
books. The five books are Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, 
Leviticus, and Deuteronomy. 

The first five books of the Bible tell the story of the 
faith of the true religion, beginning with the creation and 
ending with the relationship that the God of the Bible 
makes with a particular people called Israel. There is no 
other work of such scope in the ancient civilized world, 
either in terms of length, complexity of sources, or sub¬ 
ject matter. There are older religious canons that have 
endured even to modern times (such as the Vedas for 
Hindus), but the Torah is more systematic and coherent 
in its present form. Lor modern Jews it is the oldest and 
most important part of the Bible, and Jews and Christian 
alike view it as the introduction to the whole Bible. 

According to Deuteronomy, the Torah refers to the 
teaching copied by Moses on Mount Sinai in response to 
the divine command. The teaching was inscribed on stone 
tablets and deposited in the Ark of the Covenant, and 
so it was something like a written contract uniting Israel’s 
God and God’s Israel. However, only half of the Penta- 
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teuch is legal code. The rest consists of narrative stories 
and rhetorical exhortations so that the reader can read it 
as an interesting and persuasive book and not simply as 
a compendium of religious law. The story line, or plot, 
can be summed up in the following broad outline: the 
history of the human race (Genesis 1-11), the history of 
Israel’s origins and ancestry (Genesis 12-50), the history 
of Israel in Egypt before the Torah (Exodus 1-18), the 
collection of laws for Israel (Exodus 19-Numbers 10), 
Israel’s response to the Torah laws (Numbers 11-36), 
and Moses’s final exhortation to Israel to follow the Law 
contained in the Torah (Deuteronomy 1-34). Moses is 
important but is not present in all of the material. The 
reason for calling it the “Torah of Moses” is that Moses is 
its chief character and is also considered by religious tradi¬ 
tion to be its author. Writings as early as 400 b.c.e. assign 
the authorship of the Pentateuch to Moses, as do later 
Jewish and Christian authorities, like Josephus, Philo, 
the Mishnah, the fathers of the church, and the Talmud. 
This belief continued almost unanimously until the time 
of the Renaissance when its authorship was questioned. 

Ancient authorities had a different notion of author¬ 
ship than moderns: For them it was sufficient to con¬ 
sider as author the one who provided the initial impulse 
and served as inspiration for the writing more than the 
one who actually finished the job. For them the author 
was the one who bore responsibility for the creative 
enterprise, not the scribe or editor. Today, however, few 
modern scholars regard Moses as the only—or even 
the main author—of the Pentateuch. No passage in the 
Bible says so in such terms, although certain parts are 
specifically stated as his writings. Later readers probably 
felt that if Moses wrote some of the pieces, he probably 
wrote them all: After all, he spent more than 40 days 
on Mt. Sinai learning about the Torah’s Law. A good 
parallel to Moses and the Pentateuch is Solomon and 
Solomonic literature, that is, a famous person comes to 
be associated with a particular type of literature so that 
the popularity of both is increased. 

In the legal material there are 613 commandments 
that define the relationship that Israel is to have with 
its God. These laws pertain to ethical, religious, and 
civil matters. They date from the earliest days of Israel’s 
founding as a nation to the later stages of the Bible’s 
formation. There may be several sources of material 
for the five books, and these arise from various per¬ 
spectives and dates. 

Scholars claim to discern the outlines of these docu¬ 
ments in the Torah, but often there is not agreement 
about the seams and interpretations. Other scholars 
have noticed the similarity between the Torah’s cov¬ 


enant and the ancient treaties that the Hittites’ rulers 
imposed upon their client vassal peoples. 

The centrality of the Torah of Moses is evident in the 
later parts of the Bible. It becomes the basis for the legiti¬ 
macy and inspiration for these books even before they 
are included in the canon. The writings of the New Testa¬ 
ment, especially those of Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth 
and Paul, and the Mishnah and the Talmud also claim 
their authority from the Torah. This is especially seen 
in the rabbinic doctrine of the “oral Torah,” that is, the 
words of Moses that were not written down in the Bible. 
The purpose of this new canon (Mishnah and Talmud) is 
to unlock the secrets of the written Torah of Moses. 

See also Bible translations; Christianity, early; 
Judaism, early (heterodoxies). 

Further reading: Boadt, Lawrence. “The Pentateuch.” In 
The Catholic Study Bible. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1990; Murphy, Roland E. “Introduction to the Pentateuch.” 
In Raymond E. Brown, Joseph A. Fitzmyer, Roland E. Mur¬ 
phy, eds. New Jerome Biblical Commentary. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1990. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Trajan 

(53-117 c.e. ) Roman emperor 

Trajan was one of the greatest Roman emperors. Born 
within a distinguished Roman family from Hispania, he 
spent the first years of his public life as a renowned gen¬ 
eral whose victories spread quickly through the empire. 
During the last years of the first century c.e. Nerva— 
one of the Antonine emperors —decided the destiny 
of such an extensive territory. Adopted by him in 98 
c.e., Marcus Ulpius Nerva Traianus managed to seize 
power and hold it until 117. He was a good example 
of how adoption proved to be extremely fruitful, since 
its system allowed minimizing the contingencies of heri¬ 
tage. Under Nerva and Trajan, after almost 100 years of 
empire, a new understanding commenced between the 
supreme authority of the princeps, and the community 
submitted to him, based on a twofold concession: the 
acceptance that this form of government was indispens¬ 
able and the recognition by the emperor of the legiti¬ 
mate privileges of the upper class. Thus, the princeps ’s 
power not only became stable and dominant, but also 
his relationship with the citizens improved. 

Trajan was more a good administrator than an inno¬ 
vator, believing in the supremacy of good management 
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over an excessive confidence in reforms. Nonetheless, he 
reacted militarily when the king of the Dacians, Decebalus, 
prevented the advance of the army in Germania. He 
declared war against Dacia and conducted the army to his 
territory, where the king was completely beaten. Trajan did 
not kill his enemy, but despite his mercy, two years later 
Decebalus organized a new rebellion against the emperor. 
This time the traitor was fiercely defeated, and all the gold 
mines in the area were confiscated. Trajan used the great 
bounty to finance a huge program of public works. He 
built a large aqueduct, a new port in Ostia, four new big 
roads, and the amphitheater in Verona. His most famous 
construction was the Trajan Forum. 

During Trajan’s period Roman culture flourished 
with masterpieces of Latin literature. Pliny the Younger 
was one of the prominent advisers of Trajan. He left 
hundreds of letters in which we can appreciate the 
emperor’s personality as well as the customs of the 
time. Aiming at concluding the work of Caesar and 
Antony, Trajan tried to expand the limits of the empire 
as far as the Indian Ocean, which he managed to do 
by fighting the Parthians. He was also able to conquer 
Babylon, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Susa. Unfortunately, 
several rebellions arose, and he was compelled to return 
to Rome. He never arrived back to the mbs , as he died 
on the way. Hadrian succeeded him. 

See also Roman historians; Rome: buildings, 

ENGINEERS. 

Further reading: Bennett, J. Trajan Optimus Princeps: A Life 
and Times. New York: Routledge, 1997; Cizek, E. L’Epoque 
de Trajan. Circonstances Politiques et Problemes Ideologiques. 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1983; Lepper, F. Trajan’s Parthian 

War. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1948;-, and S. 

Frere. Trajan’s Column: A New Edition of the Cichorius Plates. 
Wolfboro, NH: Alan Sutton, 1988; Rossi, L. Trajan’s Column 
and the Dacian Wars. London: Thames and Hudson, 1971. 

SlLVANA A. GAETA 

Tripitaka 

The Tripitaka (or Tipitaka) is the Sanskrit (or Pali) canon 
of religious discourse most highly regarded in Theravada 
Buddhism. The literal translation is the “three baskets,” 
so named because the original writings were kept in bas¬ 
kets. The three elements of the canon are the Vinaya Pita- 
ka, which are the disciplinary rules by which monks are 
expected to live their lives; the Sutta Pitaka, which are the 
discourses of the Lord Buddha and other leading schol¬ 


ars of Buddhist belief; and the Abhidharma Pitaka, which 
are a series of philosophical discourses on the nature of 
the universe and of Buddhist belief. The Tripitaka was 
assembled shortly after the death of Gautama Buddha 
through a sangha, or council of monks. It was preserved 
in oral tradition for some four centuries before being com¬ 
mitted to palm-leaf manuscript in the first century c.E. 

Owing to linguistic and cultural differences, the 
Tripitaka varies from country to country where Thera¬ 
vada Buddhism is practiced. In each case the writings are 
extensive and occupy many volumes. The Sutta Pitaka, 
for example, contains more than 10,000 sutras of the 
Buddha. These include details of the life of the Buddha 
and his road to nirvana, or enlightenment; Mahayana 
and Vajrayana forms of Buddhism also have their own 
Tripitaka canons. The Vinaya Pitaka consists of rules and 
junctures for both monks and nuns, although in some 
societies the role of nuns is not officially accepted. Various 
offenses against the sangha are enumerated together with 
their degree of severity and, hence, the sanctions that they 
attract. Monks are expected both to know and to abide 
by the 227 rules of the Great Division (Maha-vibhanga), 
which greatly expand on the five basic precepts that all 
followers of Buddhism are expected to follow. 

An additional section of the Vinaya Pitaka is the 
Khandhaka, which contains a variety of different sections 
that are not presented in an intuitively logical order. This 
section contains precepts for the monkhood that vary 
from country to country. Members of the sangha spend 
much of their time studying and attempting to master 
the many meanings and lessons inherent in the Tripita¬ 
ka. Lay Buddhists may also do the same, either directly 
from the original canon or, more commonly, through the 
mediation of well-read monks who are able to translate 
the lessons into language and concepts easier for most 
people to understand. 

See also Tantrism; Theravada and Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

Further reading: Conze, Edward, ed. and trans. Buddhist Scrip¬ 
tures. New York: Penguin Classics, 1959; Rahula, Walpola. 
What the Buddha Taught. New York: Grove Press, 1974. 

John Walsh 

Triumvirate 

The years prior to the First Triumvirate were unstable 
and anticipated future conflicts. A series of external 
struggles—such as a long war to suffocate the rebel- 
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lion of Sertorius in Spain, the second war against Mith- 
ridates, and the fight against the gladiators and slaves 
commanded by Spartacus —weakened the vigor of 
the already wounded Roman Republic. After Marius 
and Sulla disappeared from the political arena, the 
civil wars seemed to be over but only temporarily. A 
much bloodier struggle was about to begin. The First 
Triumvirate was a tripartite alliance shared by three of 
the most influential men in politics during those days: 
Julius Caesar, Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus (Pompey), 
and Marcus Licinius Crassus. This coalition lasted from 
60 to 54 b.c.e.; however, the name First Triumvirate was 
never used by the Romans, and it is somewhat deceptive 
since many other men were involved in the agreement, 
such as Lucius Lucceius and Lucius Calpurnius Piso. 

THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE AND CAESAR 

By 60 b.c.e. Caesar was the foremost figure of the pop¬ 
ular party, particularly after his achievements in Spain, 
which put him in a position to demand an opportunity 
in the near election for consulship. The Senate consid¬ 
ered him a powerful opponent, and his candidature arose 
considerable resistance from the optimates. Even though 
Caesar had overwhelming popularity within the citizen 
assemblies, he was compelled to forge alliances within the 
Senate in order to secure his election. He needed a wealthy 
ally to support his ambitions, and he found that backing 
in one of Pompey’s rivals, Crassus. Pompey was discour¬ 
aged by the lack of land reform for his eastern veterans, 
and Caesar skillfully mended any differences between the 
two powerful leaders. On the other hand, Crassus, whose 
business in the East was significant, could not achieve his 
projects without a politician like Caesar supporting his 
interests, so he joined the coalition with enthusiasm. 

Under the protection of these two prominent men, 
Caesar won the consulship in 59 b.c.e., and one of his 
main concerns was conciliation with Pompey. He man¬ 
aged to secure the passage of an agrarian law provid¬ 
ing Campanian lands for 20,000 indigent citizens and 
veterans, which was expected not only to lighten the 
problem of the unemployed mass in Rome but also to 
please Pompey and his legions. Julia, Caesar’s daughter, 
married Pompey, further securing the alliance. 

By the end of his consulship, through the lex Vatinia, 
he succeeded in obtaining the proconsulship of Cisalpine 
Gaul and Illyricum with four legions for the term of five 
years, from 58 to 54 b.c.e. The extension of this period, 
unprecedented for an area with no imminent seditious 
crisis, was a real sign of Caesar’s ambition for external 
conquests. During this time he accomplished remarkable 
achievements, such as the conquest of the Britons and the 


successful defeat of one of his greatest enemies, the Gaul 
leader Vercingetorix, who was vanquished in the Bat¬ 
tle of Alesia in 52 b.c.e. During his absence old rivalries 
between Pompey and Crassus returned, and in 56 b.c.e. 
Caesar returned to Rome to patch up matters, and it was 
agreed that both Pompey and Crassus should be consuls 
in 55 b.c.e. They obtained—as proconsular provinces— 
Spain and Syria, respectively, and Caesar gained an exten¬ 
sion of his command in Gaul until 49 b.c.e. 

BREAKUP OF THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE 

The bonds that connected these three personalities were 
soon broken. The first symptom of the imminent rupture 
was the death of Caesar’s daughter, Julia, in 59 b.c.e. Fur¬ 
thermore, during the years Caesar spent abroad, Pompey 
progressively withdrew from the senatorial party, which 
had never fully accepted Caesar’s power. Since the begin¬ 
ning it was clear that the weakest element of the group 
was Crassus. He died soon after the Battle of Carrhae, 
leaving the ground ready for an open clash between the 
two remaining forces. Civil war broke out between Cae¬ 
sar and Pompey; they fought for control over Rome. 

In 49 b.c.e. Pompey convinced the Senate that Cae¬ 
sar was a danger to their interests. Ceaser was imme¬ 
diately ordered to disband his army and give up the 
province of Gaul. Instead, Caesar crossed the Rubicon 
River. The river, close to Rimini, indicated the frontier 
between the Cisalpine Gaul, where the proconsul had 
the right to instruct his army, and the Italic territory, 
where it was forbidden to drive the army. No Roman 
could legally cross that line, so Caesar’s decision was a 
slap in the Senate’s face, and war against Pompey and 
the optimates began. 

As Caesar marched to Rome, Pompey and his allies 
escaped to Brundisium and, from there, to Greece. Final¬ 
ly, in 48 b.c.e. in the famous Battle of Pharsalia, Caesar 
struck Pompey, who retreated to the court of King Ptol¬ 
emy XII of Egypt, where he was assassinated as a ges¬ 
ture of gratitude to Caesar. Caesar went to Alexandria 
and participated actively in the internal political conflict 
between opposing Ptolemy and Cleopatra. 

From 47 to 45 b.c.e. Caesar fought with followers 
of Pompey. After Pompey’s death Caesar’s power grew, 
and the Senate felt unease with his power. In 44 b.c.e. 
a conspiracy grew, led by Cassius and Brutus—thought 
by some to be the illegitimate son of Casear. Caesar was 
murdered on the Ides of March before a meeting of the 
senators. The political situation changed abruptly after 
the assassination of Caesar, and the political map had to 
be redesigned. His murderers were amnestied and forced 
to leave the city, while Mark Antony and Marcus Aemilius 
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Lepidus, also named pontifex maximus, became the two 
official heads of state. 

In his will Caesar adopted Gaius Octavius (Octavi- 
an) as his heir—the future Augustus Caesar —and left 
him almost all of his fortune. This practically unknown, 
inexperienced, and extremely young man was studying 
in Illyricum at the time of Caesar’s murder and prompt¬ 
ly set out for Rome to take control of his heritage. He 
tried allying with Antony, who refused to help him, 
having been offended at not having been appointed 
Caesar’s legitimate inheritor. 

Octavian gained power and raised a private army. 
He gained influence in Rome, which he secured through 
a series of demagogical acts, such as the provisions of 
food and entertainment for the urban plebs and adopt¬ 
ing the name of the late Caesar. 

MARK ANTONY AND THE SECOND TRIUMVIRATE 

Antony departed to Gaul where, by means of the power¬ 
ful legions that were stationed there, he gained increasing 
strength. In November Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus 
met near the river Bononia with their legions and formed 
the Second Triumvirate. Whereas the First Triumvirate 
was almost a secret pact of mutual help, the lex Titia pre¬ 
sented to the tribunal assembly consolidated the Second 
Triumvirate within an official framework and invested 
the initiative with legality. 

The triumvirate was backed and sealed by the 
marital union of Octavian and Antony’s stepdaughter, 
Claudia, and by Antony’s marriage to Octavia, Octa- 
vian’s sister. Lepidus, a former consul in 46 b.c.e. with 
no major political accomplishments, had an impres¬ 
sive military force in Spain and was wealthy enough 
to support the huge expenses that foreign campaigns 
demanded. He also acted as a shield between Antony 
and Octavian, whose personal relationship was never 
quite strong, both eagerly looking for power. 

One of the first political acts carried out by the new 
government was the persecution of Caesar’s assassins. 
Brutus, after finding out that the Senate’s support could 
no longer save him, escaped toward the East, but he was 
captured and executed on the way, and according to Sue¬ 
tonius, his head was sent to Rome to be placed under 
Caesar’s statue. The punishment extended to some 300 
senators, and 2,000 knights were banned and their pos¬ 
sessions confiscated. 

The most famous case was the murder of the orator 
Marcus Tullius Cicero. In 40 b.c.e. the Roman terri¬ 
tories were divided into three regions: Lepidus received 
Africa, the West was granted to Octavian, and Antony 
obtained the Middle East, Greece, and Egypt, where in 


42 b.c.e. he encountered Cleopatra. It was the beginning 
of a relationship that would seal Rome’s fortune and 
their destinies. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 

Octavian in Rome was dealing with one last menace: 
that of Sextus Pompey, son of Pompey, member of the 
First Triumvirate. Being the provincial governor of Sic¬ 
ily, he had a large amount of power in the area, and 
therefore many of the outlawed citizens sought his help. 
In 37 b.c.e. the Pact of Tarentum renewed the triumvi¬ 
rate for another five years. 

Nevertheless, the relationship between Octavian 
and Antony was deteriorating daily. In 36 b.c.e. as the 
triumvirate foresaw a clear danger, the island of Sicily 
was invaded, and Agrippa—one of Octavian’s men— 
defeated Pompey’s army. Later that year Lepidus tried 
to keep Sicily for himself, but his troops did not sup¬ 
port him and deserted to Octavian, who consequently 
deprived Lepidus of all his triumviral powers, leaving 
Octavian with 40 legions. 

In 35 b.c.e. Antony and his wife were in Greece, and 
he sent her back to Rome and carried his army against 
Labienus (the son of a general who had betrayed Cae¬ 
sar), who was helping the Persian king to assemble a 
powerful army. Cleopatra joined him. In 34 b.c.e. he 
celebrated a huge triumph in Alexandria. He repudiat¬ 
ed Octavia, married Cleopatra, and declared Caesarion, 
Caesar’s son, the legitimate heir of Egypt and Cyprus. 
By doing so he cut the final bond that connected him to 
Octavian. The latter openly attacked him and turned 
him, in the eyes of Rome, into an Eastern enemy, dom¬ 
inated by the Egyptian queen. In 31 b.c.e. Octavian, 
elected consul for the third time, defeated Antony in the 
famous naval battle of Actium, which sealed not only 
Antony’s fate—he and Cleopatra committed suicide in 
30 b.c.e. —but also the Republic’s destiny. 

See also Roman Empire; Rome: government. 

Further reading: Beard, M., and M. Crawford. Rome in the 
Late Republic. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1985; 
Brunt, P. A. Social Conflicts in the Roman Republic. New 

York: Norton, 1971; -. Italian Manpower, 225 BC- 

AD 14. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971; Carter, J. The Battle 
of Actium: The Rise and Triumph of Augustus Caesar. Lon¬ 
don: Hamilton, 1970; Clarke, M. L. The Noblest Roman: 
Marcus Brutus and His Reputation. London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1981; Gelzer, M. Caesar: Politician and Statesman. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1968. 

Silvana A. Gaeta 
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Troy 

The ancient city of Troy is the basis of Homer’s Iliad 
and site of the Trojan War. Troy lies in present-day 
western Turkey, at Canakale on the ancient Scaman- 
der River. Troy is known through the writings of the 
poet Homer and the stories of Heracles, Laomedon, 
King Priam, Hector, Paris, Achilles, the Trojan Horse, 
and Helen of Troy. Virgil vividly discussed the Myce- 
nean Greek sacking of Troy in his book the Aeneid. 
The events that Homer reported as taking place in Troy 
occurred around 1200 b.c.e., and he wrote and sang 
them around 800 b.c.e. 

Troy was thought to be a mythical city in modern 
times, but archaeologists found proof of its existence. 
In the 19th century a succession of excavators deter¬ 
mined that the ancient city consisted of nine layers, one 
on top of the other. Troy is known as the cultural center 
of classical antiquity. After the Trojan War the city was 
abandoned for four centuries, until 700 b.c.e. when 
the Greeks settled there. The Romans captured Troy in 
85 b.c.e., and the Roman general sulla attempted to 
restore the city. Excavators determined that Troy I to 
IV existed from 3000 to 1900 b.c.e., during the early 
Bronze Age. At this time fortifications were built around 
the city. Troy VI existed from 1790 to 1250 b.c.e., and 
Troy VII existed during the middle to late Bronze Age. 
An extensive fire destroyed Troy V. Troy VI, an embel¬ 
lished reconstruction of Troy V, was destroyed by an 
earthquake. Survivors built Troy VII around 1250 
b.c.e., but they died in the Trojan War. This is confirmed 
by the existence of a mass grave containing the remains 
of a Greek army. Troy IX was a trading city during the 
reign of Roman emperor Augustus, however it waned 
in importance after the rise of Constantinople. 

Concrete knowledge about Troy emerged with the 
excavations of Charles Mclaren, who found the ruins of 
Troy VII to Troy IX in 1822. German archaeologist Hein¬ 
rich Schliemann, a wealthy retired businessman, illegally 
excavated the city three times from 1870 to 1890. He 
ruined much of the site, taking most of the treasures he 
found, and was forced to pay a huge fine to the Turkish 
government for the theft. The treasure was displayed at 
the Museum of Prehistory and Early History in Berlin. 
At the end of World War II the Soviets claimed the trea¬ 
sure. Further excavation was done in 1893-94 and again 
in 1932-38. Sponsored scientific excavations took place 
after 1988 under the leadership of Manfred Korfmann, 
and no further levels were discovered. Two geologists, 
Jan Craft and John V. Luce, determined in 2001 that the 
geology of present-day Troy is depicted in the Iliad. The 


site of Troy is known as New Ilium and consists of a 
huge mound, a replica Trojan Horse, and a small tourist 
museum. 

See also Greek mythology and pantheon; Homeric 
epics. 

Further reading: Latacz, Joachim. Troy and Homer: Towards 
a Solution of an Old Mystery. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2004; Moorehead, Caroline. Lost and Found: The 
9,000 Treasures of Troy: Heinrich Schliemann and the Gold 
That Got Away. New York: Viking, 1996. 

Annette Richardson 

Trung sisters 

(first century c.e.) Vietnamese heroines 

Trung Trac and Trung Nhi are sisters who led a failed 
revolt against Chinese rule in northern Vietnam between 
40 and 43 c.e. and are honored as heroines in Vietnam. 
The Southern Yue (Yueh), or Nanyue, people are a branch 
of Mongoloids who lived in tribal society and practiced 
slash-and-burn agriculture along the coast of China in 
present-day Guangdong (Kwangtung) and Guangxi 
(Kuanghsi) Provinces and the northern part of present- 
day Vietnam. The area was conquered during the reign 
of the first emperor of the Qin (Ch’in) dynasty between 
220 and 210 b.c.e. and divided into three commander- 
ies. When the Qin dynasty fell in 206 b.c.e., a man from 
northern China named Zhao Tuo (Chao T’o) proclaimed 
himself king of Nanyue and made his capital in modern 
Guangzhou (Canton). Gaozu (Liu Bang), the first emperor 
of the Han dynasty, confirmed Zhao as king, and a loose 
tributary relationship was established between Nanyue 
and Han. In 113 b.c.e. the queen dowager of Nanyue, 
who was Chinese and wanted a close relationship with 
Han China, was murdered by her opponents. This action 
resulted in war between Han and Nanyue, the destruction 
of the kingdom, and its annexation by Han, which estab¬ 
lished nine commanderies in the former kingdom. 

Chinese rule resulted in economic advancement, with 
the introduction of irrigation and iron tools for agricul¬ 
ture. It also resulted in the gradual influx of Chinese 
immigrants to the best new lands, especially in the Red 
River valley. Friction led to a revolt led by two sisters, 
surnamed Trung (Zheng or Cheng in Chinese translitera¬ 
tion), daughters of a local chief, in 40 c.e. One proclaimed 
herself queen. A number of local tribes from 65 towns 
and settlements joined their cause. Emperor Guangwu 
(Kuang-wu) of the Han dynasty reacted slowly, waiting 
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until 42 c.e. to appoint General Ma Yuan as command¬ 
ing officer in charge of suppressing the revolt. An expe¬ 
rienced general, Ma was given the title “general who 
calms the waves.” He reached Guangdong in 43, sent his 
supplies via ships, and led the 10,000 troops overland 
to the Red River delta. The campaign was quickly over, 
the sisters were captured and executed (some say they 
committed suicide), and the mopping up was completed 
by the end of the year. Ma returned to capital city Luo- 
yang (Loyang) in 44 and presented the emperor with a 
huge bronze horse, cast with the bronze melted from Yue 
drums that symbolized the power of the chiefs. 

Resistance to sinicization and Chinese immigration 
was the likely cause of this revolt and many other simi¬ 
lar revolts by aboriginal peoples in the southern border¬ 
lands of the Han empire during the first and second cen¬ 
turies C.E. The primary cause was Chinese immigrants 
moving deeper into the river valleys and appropriating 
good land, either assimilating the natives or driving them 
to less accessible areas. Some natives revolted, and the 
Han government felt compelled to put down the revolts 
to protect the Chinese settlements. Whereas Guangdong 
and Guangxi were eventually fully integrated into the 
Chinese state, Vietnam (Yuehnan in Chinese translitera¬ 
tion) became a separate state in the 10th century. In light 
of this the rebellion led by the Trung sisters had nation¬ 
alistic overtones, and for this reason they were revered 
as symbols of resistance to Chinese domination. General 
Ma Yuan became deified in Chinese popular religion 
and was especially revered in southern China. 

See also Han Wudi (Han Wu-ti). 

Further reading: Twitchett, Denis, and Michael Loewe, eds. 
The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 1, The Ch’in and Han 
Empires, 221 B.C.-A.D. 220. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1986. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Turabdin 

While the history of Christianity focuses on the Greek 
Church and the Latin Church, a third major source of 
the faith is often ignored or unknown: Syriac (or Semit¬ 
ic) Christianity. Its traditional center lies in southeast 
Turkey in a region called Turabdin, which may mean 
“mountain of the servants.” It is not truly a mountain 
but a limestone plateau overlooking modern Syria, on 
which were founded at least 80 monasteries of the Ori¬ 
ental Orthodox Christian tradition. 


Its people descended from the Aramaeans, who were 
the dominant group of biblical times. The language of its 
inhabitants even today reflects ancient Aramaic roots, a 
dialect of Syriac called Turoyo. Centuries later the Eastern 
Roman Empire established its epicenter near Turabdin, in 
ancient Edessa and its frontier city Nisibis. The region 
then became the bloody border between the Persians and 
the Romans and, later, the Byzantines. Edessa—to the 
west of Turabdin—did not fall to the Persians until 609 
c.e. Nisibis—much closer to Turabdin—was largely cut 
off from the Greco-Roman world when the Persians took 
the area in 363 c.e. and kept the region isolated from the 
West for centuries afterward. Successive groups of Mus¬ 
lims kept up the same policy under the Umayyad, Abba- 
sid, and Seljuk Empires. Thus, because of Turabdin’s ori¬ 
gins and its colonial status, it is one of the most authentic 
descendants of the biblical world. 

Legends speak of Thomas the Apostle, Addai, 
Mari, and others who first took the Christian message 
to Mesopotamia. The first bishop came as early as 120 
C.E., but full conversion of the region did not happen 
until the fourth century. Residents of Turabdin set such a 
high standard for themselves that nearly every town and 
village had its own monastery and its own mystics and 
miracle workers. The oldest continual monastery in the 
world, Mor Gabriel, owes its foundation to that burst of 
Turabdin enthusiasm between 350 and 400 c.e. 

Turabdin boasts an honor roll of teachers, poets, 
and missionaries. In the foothills nearby Jacob and 
his pupil Ephrem taught one of the most important 
schools of theology. Awgin, the founder of Mesopo¬ 
tamian monasticism, and Abraham of Kashkar, the 
reformer of Syriac monasticism, also claim the heritage 
of Turabdin. Many of its monks possessed healing gifts 
and supernatural abilities of self-denial. 

One of the great benefactions of Turabdin is its col¬ 
lection of Syriac manuscripts, many of which have not 
yet been published. From its earliest days Turabdin has 
preserved manuscripts so that Syriac Christianity will not 
stray from its Aramaic cultural and linguistic moorings. 
It is through these ancient books that scholars have been 
able to discern the roots and development of Christian 
liturgy in the other Greek and Latin churches. 

See also Oriental Orthodox Churches; Syriac 

CULTURE AND CHURCH. 

Further reading: Hollerweger, Hans, with Andrew Palmer. 
Introduction by Sebastian Brock. Turabdin. Linz, Austria: 
Friends of Turabdin, 1999. 

Mark F. Whitters 





Ugarit 

Ugarit was an ancient harbor city located on the Medi¬ 
terranean coast of northern Syria. The site is known 
today as Ras Shamra. Archaeological expeditions began 
there in 1929, and since that time over 1,250 clay tab¬ 
lets containing cuneiform texts have been discovered. 
The tablets, dating from the middle of the second mil¬ 
lennium b.c.e., are written in the alphabetic language of 
Ugaritic, a northwest Semitic language closely related to 
Hebrew. The culture reflected in the texts has shed great 
light on the Canaanite backdrop of the Jewish bible, 
providing scholars a look at the linguistic and cultural 
conditions of the Canaanites from their point of view. In 
addition to the clay tablets, archaeologists have uncov¬ 
ered a royal palace and several administrative buildings, 
as well as an extensive residential area. The palace was 
enormous, consisting of approximately 90 rooms and six 
large courtyards. In addition, several temples have been 
found, one of which was dedicated to Baal. 

Although the material finds at Ugarit are certainly 
impressive, the most significant find is the texts. In the 
very first season of excavations, clay tablets were found 
littering the floor of a house. This nicely built house 
turned out to be the home of the high priest of Baal. It 
was near the temple of Baal, and the texts were from 
the priest’s personal library. Particularly interesting are 
the numerous tablets containing mythological poems 
about the Canaanite gods Baal, Baal’s sister the warrior 
goddess Anat, El, the head of the pantheon, and El’s 
consort, Asherah, the mother of the gods. Other gods 


in the texts include Athtar (biblical Ashtaroth) and the 
divine craftsman Kothar wa-Hasis. These mythological 
texts help scholars understand the backdrop of biblical 
admonitions to avoid contact with the gods of Canaan, 
as well as the worldview of the ancient inhabitants of 
Ugarit. Legendary figures in the texts include the hero 
Daniel and his son, Aqhat. 

The main mythological texts from Ugarit are the 
Baal cycle, the Kirta epic, and the legend of Aqhat. The 
Baal cycle tells the story of Baal’s efforts to establish his 
kingship over the universe as well as the building of his 
temple. The Kirta epic tells of the near extinction of a 
royal house and its subsequent restoration at the hands 
of the creator god El. The legend of Aqhat, who is the 
son of Daniel, is the primary text showing the relation¬ 
ship between a human hero and the gods. Since the 
mythological texts are poetic, much has been learned 
about the conventions of Canaanite poetry, helping 
scholars understand the biblical poetry contained in the 
Psalms and Proverbs. 

There have also been many administrative and rit¬ 
ual texts discovered at Ugarit. Five separate archives 
have been found at the royal palace, yielding texts in 
Ugaritic as well as Akkadian. Other libraries have been 
recovered from the private homes of priests, lawyers, 
government officials, and professional scribes. The 
administrative documents show how the kingdom of 
Ugarit was organized as well as the nature of its inter¬ 
actions with surrounding nations, allowing scholars to 
reconstruct the political history of the last seven kings 
of the city. The ritual texts shed light on Canaanite 
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cultic rituals and present many parallels to the sac¬ 
rificial sections of the Jewish Bible. The kingdom of 
Ugarit ended with the invasion of the Sea Peoples in 
approximately 1200 b.c.e. Tablets discovered aban¬ 
doned in a kiln date to the fall of the city and describe 
the transfer to the north of Ugarit’s army and navy, 
leaving the city defenseless against attack. One tablet 
records the sack of the city from which the kingdom 
was never able to recover. 

See also Akkad; Sargon of Akkad; Solomon. 

Further reading: Parker, Simon, ed. Ugaritic Narrative Poet¬ 
ry. Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1997; Smith, Mark. Untold 
Stories: The Bible and Ugaritic Studies in the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury. Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 2001. 

Eric Smith 

Ulfilas 

(c. 311-c. 383 c.e.) religious missionary 

TJlifilas (Gothic: Wulfila) was a tireless missionary and 
educator among various Gothic tribes of the Western 
Roman Empire in the latter half of the fourth century 
C.E. Not only did he contribute to the culture and educa¬ 
tion of the “barbarian” tribes before they were integrat¬ 
ed into civilized Europe, but he profoundly affected the 
course of Christianity in the Western Latin Church. 

He was born in Cappadocia, in modern-day Tur¬ 
key, probably to a Christian family. Like another great 
Christian missionary, Patrick, a marauding tribe cap¬ 
tured him and taught him barbarian customs and lan¬ 
guage in his youth. At some later point in his life he 
received a classical education, so that by the time he 
was an adult he was fluent in Greek, Latin, and the 
language of his former captors, Gothic. He became a 
priest and then was consecrated a bishop by Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, a leading proponent of Arianism. 

His skills in languages made him a valuable asset 
for spreading the Christian faith. He was assigned mis¬ 
sionary work among the Gothic tribes who were just 
outside the Roman Empire in the area around the lower 
Danube River. He did missionary work for seven years 
before being forced out by a hostile Visigoth chief. 
Nonetheless, he persisted in his work for 30 years on 
both sides of the imperial border, sending out mission¬ 
aries among the Visigoths and putting the Gothic lan¬ 
guage into writing. At last he succeeded at both of his 
projects: The Visigoths as a people became Christian, 
and he translated the Bible into Gothic. 


The Christianity that he taught his followers was 
not that of the Council of Nicaea. Ulfilas appar¬ 
ently believed that Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth was 
“like” the Father and not of the same essence or being 
with the Father. Few of his theological writings remain, 
but a statement of his faith quoted by one of his stu¬ 
dents, recorded by a bishop in opposition to Ambrose 
of Milan, shows Arian language. This same tendency 
can be found in the tribes among whom he worked. 
His most famous writing, however, is the Gothic Bible, 
done alone or with collaborators. He may have devised 
the first alphabet for the Goths, using a combination of 
Greek and Latin letters. This achievement by itself had 
enormous repercussions for the transmission of Roman 
and Greek ideas into Gothic culture. The New Testa¬ 
ment part of the Gothic Bible now includes only the 
four Gospels and the letters of Paul, and the Old Testa¬ 
ment survives only in small parts. 

The ideas of Arianism spread from the tribes with 
whom he worked to other Germanic groups across 
the Danube River. Eventually all barbarians were con¬ 
verted: Vandals, Burgundians, Suevi, and Lombards. 
When the Huns invaded and forced all of these trib¬ 
al groups into Roman territory, they brought their 
Arianism with them and made it as big an influence 
in the West as it had been in the East. Were it not for 
emergence of the Franks—who were Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians—Arianism might have become the predominant 
belief of the Latin Church. 

See also Bible translations; Greek Church; late 
barbarians. 

Further reading: Sumruld, William A. Augustine and the Ari- 
ans: The Bishop of Hippo’s Encounters with Ulfilan Arian¬ 
ism. Selinsgrove, PA: Susquehanna University Press, 1994; 
Thompson, E. A., The Visigoths in the Time ofUlfila. Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1966. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Ur 

The Sumerian city of Ur is identified with Tell el- 
Muqayyar in southern Iraq, along a course of the 
Euphrates River that has dried up. It is commonly 
related to the birthplace of Abraham (“Ur of the Chal¬ 
deans” in Genesis 11:28-31). Excavations at Ur began 
in 1849, but C. Leonard Woolley did most of the work 
in 1922-34. Ur was first occupied from the middle of 
the Ubaid period (c. 5000-4000 b.c.e.), attested by only 
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The Ur III dynasty of 2112-2004 b.c.e. was a period marked by urbanization and academic accomplishments. Dated to this time are the 
famous ziggurat temple tower of Ur-Nammu (above) and the Temenos (temple complex) ofNanna, among others. 


pottery, tools, and a few graves. The Uruk and Jemdet 
Nasr periods (c. 4000-3000 b.c.e.) saw the construc¬ 
tion of a temple platform adorned with clay cones, sug¬ 
gesting the city’s religious importance even at this early 
stage. A huge cemetery site indicates a thriving local 
population. 

Rubbish deposits near the temple platform contain 
proto-cuNEiFORM clay tablets and pottery dated to 
the Early Dynastic period (c. 3000-2350 b.c.e.). Seal 
impressions bear symbols that supposedly represent 
city names, implying Ur’s relations with other cities. 
Furthermore 16 “Royal Tombs” of the Early Dynastic 
III period (c.2600-2350 b.c.e.) were discovered in these 
deposit layers, including the magnificent burials of King 
Meskalamdug and Queen Pu-Abi. Numerous burials in 
the tombs’ outer rooms suggest that attendants were 
sacrificed along with the dead king. The strata above 
these tombs have yielded seal impressions of King 


Mesannepada, named in the Sumerian King List as the 
founder of the First Dynasty at Ur. 

During the Akkadian period (c. 2350-2193 b.c.e.), 
Sargon of Akkad appointed his daughter Enheduan- 
na as the en-priestess of Nanna, the moon deity whose 
cult center was Ur. This strategy helped legitimize the 
new Akkadian dynasty by emphasizing its continuity 
with Sumerian tradition. From then and into the Ur III 
period, a pattern emerged in which the en-priestess at 
Ur was a princess from the dominant royal family. 

The Ur III dynasty (2112-2004 b.c.e.) was found¬ 
ed by Ur-Nammu. Like Sargon, Ur-Nammu reigned 
over an empire encompassing Sumer and Akkad, this 
time with Ur as the capital. This period was marked 
by intensive urbanization and proliferation of written 
(mostly economic) records, as well as the standard¬ 
ization of the writing system, weights and measures, 
and the calendar sequence. Also dated to this time are 
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the famous ziggurat (pyramidal temple tower) of Ur- 
Nammu, the Temenos (temple complex) of Nanna, the 
Ehursag palace, and the Giparu, where the en-priestess 
lived. Shulgi, the son of Ur-Nammu, claimed deification 
for himself, a status later adopted by his successors. The 
Ur III city was eventually captured by the Elamites of 
the Shimashki dynasty, and its last king, Ibbi-Sin, was 
carried away into exile. 

Ishbi-Erra, founder of the first dynasty of Isin, 
expelled the Elamites from Ur and rebuilt the city. 
Henceforth, the rulers of Isin claimed to be heirs 
of the Ur III heritage. The city, however, soon came 
under the control of the rival dynasty at Larsa. Bab¬ 
ylon’s ascendancy under Hammurabi further eclipsed 
any political power at Ur. Nonetheless, Ur remained 
an important religious center in the years to follow. 
Ur-Nammu’s ziggurat and the Temenos enclosure 


underwent restoration by the Kassite king Kurigalzu, 
and the Neo-Babylonian kings Nebuchadnezzar II 
and Nabonidus. Also, Nabonidus revived the then- 
obsolete tradition of appointing the king’s daughter as 
Ur’s en-priestess. Ur, however, eventually declined in 
the fourth century b.c.e., possibly due to the Euphra¬ 
tes’ shift away from the city. 

See also Babylon: early period; Babylon: later 
periods; Elam; Fertile Crescent. 

Further reading: Woolley, C. Feonard. Ur of the Chaldees. 
Rev. by P. R. S. Moorey. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1982;-, et al. Ur Excavations and Ur Exca¬ 

vation Texts. 19 vols. Fondon and Philadelphia: n.p., 
1927-76. 

John Zhu-En Wee 
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Vajrayana Buddhism 

See Tantrism. 

Vardhamana Mahavira 

(c. 599-527 b.c.e.) religions leader 

The Mahavira (Great Hero) Vardhamana was one of 
the 24 Tirthanakras (Conquerors, or Ford-makers) 
who were founders of the Indian religious philosophy 
of Jainism. Vardhamana was born in Ksatriyakunda- 
grama in India in approximately 599 b.c.e. and died 
in 527 b.c.e. Jainism, or its antecedent, was developed 
by the first Tirthanakra, Rishabhadeva, who lived c. 
1500 b.c.e. Through the example of his life and teach¬ 
ings, Vardhamana helped establish Jainism throughout 
India. The facts of his life may have become distorted 
by the desire of followers to lend additional spiritual 
meaning to them. Nevertheless, he was born a prince 
of the Kshatriya, or military caste, and lived his youth 
enjoying the perquisites of wealth before renouncing 
this at the age of 30. 

Jainism depends on the concept of ahimsa, which 
means avoiding injury to all living beings. In addition, 
it requires obedience to various vratas, or vows relat¬ 
ing to the correct behavior. Vardhamana lived a life of 
extreme asceticism and obedience to the five great vra¬ 
tas of renunciation of the physical world. These vows 
are similar to Buddhist precepts and call for avoidance 
of all violence, speaking the truth, avoiding theft, chas¬ 
tity, and the avoidance of attachment to any physical 


thing or person. Jainists reject the concept of a uni¬ 
verse created by God and focus on the perfectibility 
of humanity and the attainment, therefore, of freedom 
from the physical world. Vardhamana attained the state 
of kevala , which means a form of omniscient percep¬ 
tion beyond that possible for the average person. As 
a contemporary of Gautama Buddha, who was born 
in the same region of India, Vardhamana lived in an 
era of considerable religious excitement and develop¬ 
ment. Jainisim had similar characteristics to Buddhism 
but stood in contrast to Hinduism, which in its earliest 
form was influenced by Brahmanical ritualism. 

Recognized as the final Tirthanankra of the current 
age, Vardhamana attracted many followers and disci¬ 
ples. He appointed 11 Ganadharas (disciples) to contin¬ 
ue his work—each were converts from Brahmanism— 
but only two survived him. At the time of Vardhamana’s 
death, some 14,000 monks and 36,000 nuns served in 
his congregation. These then split according to vari¬ 
ous schisms, the most notable of which continues to 
the current day and features on one side the Shvetam- 
baras (white-robed) and the Digambaras (naked), who 
believe theirs is the appropriate costume for monks and 
who deny the possibility that souls can transcend from 
the female body. Vardhamana’s disciples collected his 
thoughts and teachings in works known as the Agam 
Sutras but the originals of these have been lost. 

See also Hindu philosophy. 

Further reading: Sethia, Tara, ed. Ahimsa, Anekanta and jain¬ 
ism. Delhi, India: Motilal Banarsidass, 2004; Shah, Natubhai. 
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Jainism: The World of Conquerors. Sussex: UK: Sussex Aca¬ 
demic Press, 1998. 

John Walsh 

Vedas 

The Vedas are the oldest sacred writings of all of the 
world’s major religions. Most scholars believe that the 
Vedas were transmitted orally for hundreds if not thou¬ 
sands of years before they were committed to writing. 
When written down, they were recorded in archaic 
Sanskrit and organized into collections called Samhi- 
tas. There are several versions of the Vedas in different 
parts of India. Internal evidence in the Vedas suggests 
that they were first composed to serve as rituals at the 
performance of sacrifices. 

The Aryans who moved into the Indus Valley region 
around 1500 b.c.e. produced the Vedas. They were Indo- 
European-speaking peoples from the steppes of Central 
Asia, whose language when committed to writing became 
Sanskrit. The Aryan invaders (or possibly immigrants) 
moved through what are today areas of Iran and Afghan¬ 
istan before crossing the Hindu Kush through the Khyber 
Pass or other mountain canyons. There may have been 
five tribes of Aryans who called themselves arya, which 
means “noble” or “kinsman” in Sanskrit. They con¬ 
quered the original residents or pushed them southward 
as they moved down the Indus River valley and eventually 
spread across much of the north Indian plain. The Ary¬ 
ans brought their own religion to India. The gods ( devas ) 
and goddesses of the nomadic cattle herding Aryans were 
usually primal forces of nature. Their Vedic religion prac¬ 
ticed rituals that used songs and sacrifices. 

The title Veda(s) comes from a Sanskrit word, veda, 
which means “knowledge” or “sacred teachings.” They 
were the heard revelations ( shruti ) of holy men (rishis). 
The rishis did not “create” the Vedas, but “heard” the 
Brahma speak them and recorded them. The Veda- 
samhitas are a huge body of materials, six times the 
length of the Bible. There are four Vedas: the Rig-Veda, 
the Sama-Veda, Yajur-Veda, and the Atharva-Veda. The 
Rig-Veda (hymn knowledge) is a collection of more than 
1,200 hymns. A rig is the Sanskrit word for “hymn,” 
and each rig is addressed to a single god or goddess. 
The oldest of the rigs date from well before the Aryan 
migrations into the Indus Valley. They were addressed 
to the sky god, Dyaus Pitar, who can be identified with 
the classical Olympian god Zeus Pater or the Latin 
Deus (Ju)pitar. In a subsequent stage in the develop¬ 


ment of the Vedas the old gods faded and were replaced 
by new gods. These newer gods include Indra, the sky 
god and the king of the gods. Among the newer Aryan 
gods included in the Vedas are Agni, the Vedic god of 
fire, and Soma, the god of a hallucinogenic drug. 

The hymns in the Rig-Veda developed during the 
period of 1500-1200 b.c.e. They reached their final form 
around 1200 b.c.e. and were used as part of the cult of 
Soma. They were also used at the sacrifices used to extol 
the personified deities of fire (Agni), the sun (Surya and 
Savitr), the dawn (Usas), the storms (Maruts), war and 
raid (Indra), honor (Mitra), divine authority (Varuna), 
and creation (Indra and Visnu). A priest would chant the 
rigs of the Rig-Veda during the performance of a sacri¬ 
fice. The gods that are praised in the Rig-Veda hymns are 
addressed individually, and each is praised above all the 
other deities to create a form of henotheism. There is first 
an invocation of the deity. Then the deity is presented 
with a petition. Then the deity, a god or goddess, such as 
Varuna, Mitra, Aditi (mother of the gods), and Uma (the 
dawn) is given praises that recount the deeds of the deity. 
The final part of the form of the rig is a summary restate¬ 
ment of the worshippers’ request. 

The themes of the rigs in the Rig-Vedas include cre¬ 
ation, death, the elements of sacrifice, the horse sacrifice, 
gods of the storm, solar gods, and to sky and earth gods. 
In addition, rigs may be dedicated to Agni, to Soma, to 
Indra, to Varuna, or to Rudra and Visnu. The rigs that 
are dedicated to Indra tell of things such as the birth and 
childhood deeds of Indra. Some rigs were written about 
speech used to sing of Indra’s origin. Other rigs express 
delight in the drawing of the bow to strike those who hate 
prayer. Others rigs were used during the investiture of a 
new king. The Sama-Veda (chant knowledge) is a collec¬ 
tion of chants and melodies ( saman) used in sacrifices. It 
was composed after the Rig-Veda was completed. Most 
of the words in the Sama-Veda were taken from the Rig- 
Veda. The lines of the Rig-Veda quoted in the Sama-Veda 
were to be sung to fixed melodies making them in effect 
mantras. The melodies used to sing the Sama-Veda mate¬ 
rials were not captured in the text but are passed on from 
a singing priest to his disciples. The priests who sang the 
Sama-Veda were different from those who used the Rig- 
Veda. Proper lyrics and music are essential to the success 
of the rite. 

The Yajur-Veda (ceremonial knowledge) was also 
written after the Rig-Veda. Most of it is a collection of 
prose sacrificial formulas ( yujus ), used by the presiding 
priest in a sacrifice. More specifically they are directions 
for conducting the sacrifice. The Rig-Veda, Sama-Veda, 
and the Yajur-Veda are today known in Hinduism as 
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the “threefold Veda” (; trayi-vidya ). These reflect the 
religious life of the priestly group. The Atharva-Veda 
(knowledge from the teacher Atharva) differs greatly 
from the other three. It is composed of spells, prayers, 
curses, and charms that are practical in nature. They 
include prayers for warding off snakes or sickness. 
When sacrifices were performed the priest would sing or 
chant materials from the Vedas that were appropriate 
to the type of sacrifice. A different priest would handle 
each part of a sacrifice. There were at least three groups 
of priests using the Rig-Veda at the sacrifices. The chief 
priest (botr) would take material for his changes from 
the Rig-Veda. The priest responsible for chanting the 
sacred formulas (mantras) was the adbvaryu. A third 
group of priests, the chanters (udgatr), would chant 
melodic recitations that were linked to the Rig-Veda. 

Over time additional materials came to be attached 
to each of the four Vedas. Most commonly the Vedas are 
viewed as including the Brahmanas, the Arayankas, and 
the Upanishads. The Brahmanas (Brahman books) were 
the name for the priests, or Brahmans. They are the manu¬ 
als for sacrifice. They discussed in detail rituals, proper time 
and place for ceremonies, the preparation of the ground, 
ritual objectives, purification rites, and other matters. 

Ascetic holy men who went into the forests to med¬ 
itate composed the Arayankas (forest books). These 
books interpreted the Vedas in a nonliteral and symbol¬ 
ic ways. They contain speculations on sacrifice, espe¬ 
cially the sacrificial fire and the New Year festival. The 
Upanishads (Sittings near a teacher) were the last to be 
composed and added to the Vedic collections. Several 
theories have been proposed to explain the origin of the 
name Upanishad. The belief is that they were composed 
as disciples sat near a guiding teacher. With the disciple 
sitting near the priest, both of them would experience 
spiritual enlightenment. They would experience the 
spiritual reality that is the unifying reality underlying 
all of the separate realities of the world. 

Most of the Upanishads are dialogic. The prose Upa¬ 
nishads, like the Chandogya, Birhadaranyaka, Taittiriya 
and the Kena are probably earlier than the poetic ones 
such as Katha and Mandukya. The emphasis on spiritual 
experience suggests a shift in Vedic religion from the view 
that only hereditary priests can be religious masters to the 
view that both priests and nonpriests can experience spir¬ 
itual realities. The Upanishads are the most philosophical 
of the Vedas and are concerned with ultimate philosophi¬ 
cal truth. They number about 100. Their concerns are to 
record insights into internal and external reality. 

See also Aryan invasion; Hindu philosophy; Vedic 

age. 
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Andrew J. Waskey 

Vedic age 

The roughly 1,000 years between 1500-500 b.c.e. is 
called the Vedic, or Aryan, age. The beginning of the 
Vedic age corresponded with the end of the Indus civi¬ 
lization (c. 2500-1500 b.c.e. ), although it is not clear 
what precise role the Aryans played in the final fall of the 
Indus civilization. The two peoples belonged to differ¬ 
ent racial groups, and the Indus urban culture was more 
advanced than the mainly pastoral society of the Indo- 
European Aryans. 

The 1,000 years after 1500 is divided into the Early 
and Late Vedic age, each spanning about 500 years, 
because of significant differences between the cultures of 
the two halves. The earlier period marked the conquest 
and settlement of northern India by Indo-Europeans 
who crossed into the subcontinent across the Hindu Kush 
passes into the Indus River valley, across the Thar Desert 
and down the Ganges River valley. 

The latter half saw the development of a more 
sophisticated sedentary culture. The name Vedic refers 
to the Vedas, sacred texts of the Aryans, which is a 
principal source of information of that era. 
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THE RIG-VEDA 

There are no significant archaeological remains from the 
first five centuries of the Vedic, or Aryan, era. Therefore, 
scholars must rely on the hymns and prayers of the Ary¬ 
ans, called the Vedas, or Books of Knowledge, for infor¬ 
mation about the earliest centuries. The most important 
work of the Aryans is the Rig-Veda, consisting of 1,017 
hymns and songs addressed to various gods. Initially 
memorized by a class of priests, they were collected and 
written down c. 600 b.c.e. after a written script, called 
Sanskrit (related to other Indo-European languages 
such as Greek and Latin), was invented. The Rig-Veda 
is the oldest surviving Indo-European literature. 

Some hymns of the Rig-Veda refer to a god named 
Indra who demolished forts that could have been the 
walled Indus cities. They refer to themselves as Aryans, 
which means “high born” or “noble,” while the non- 
Aryan enemies are called the dasas or dasyus, which 
means “dark” and also came to mean “slave.” Aryan 
social organization was patrilineal. Upon marriage 
women became members of their husbands’ joint fami¬ 
lies. Sons were prized over daughters because they per¬ 
formed the family sacrifices, and only sons could inherit 
from their parents. Related Aryan families belonged to a 
clan, and associated clans formed a tribe, ruled by a raja, 
or king. Many Aryan tribes took part in the conquest and 
settlement of northern India. The most powerful one was 
called Bharata, which is the Sanskrit name of present-day 
republic of India. The battles between the ancient kings, 
many of them related to one another, is related in a long 
epic poem titled the Mahabaharata (Great Bharat). 

SOCIAL CLASS DISTINCTIONS 

Aryan society was stratified, based on function, and 
after the conquest, also on skin color. It is called caste, 
or class in English, and varna in Sanskrit, which means 
“covering,” referring to the color of the skin that cov¬ 
ers one’s body. The top castes were the Brahman, who 
were priests and teachers, and the Kshatriya, or rulers 
and warriors. They were followed by the Vaisya, who 
were landowners and artisans. The secular hymns in the 
Rig-Veda mention many occupations that include car¬ 
penters, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, tanners, weavers, 
spinners, farmers, and herders as members of the Vaisya 
caste. All three were of Aryan origin and called “twice- 
born,” the second birth referring to religious initiation 
or rebirth, which qualified the males to participate in 
religious rituals. The fourth caste was called Sudra, who 
were servants and manual laborers, probably many of 
them were originally the pre-Aryan dasas. Thus the 
invaders were able to integrate the conquered indig¬ 


enous people and assign them a position in society. The 
division of people into castes was sanctioned in Vedic 
literature. Vedic literature describes the Aryan culture as 
one dominated by warrior heroes, men who fought hard 
and enjoyed feasting and strong drinks, and gambling. 

RELIGION AND GODS 

The Rig-Veda was the most sacred text of the Aryan 
religions. It was supplemented by three other ancient 
collections of poems, spells, and incantations, called the 
Santa-, Yagur-, and Arthava-Vedas. Other ritual works 
were added later. They were the Brahmanas, which 
elaborated on the ancient hymns and described the nec¬ 
essary steps for priests in performing the rituals and 
sacrifices. The Upanishads, philosophical essays written 
during the last centuries of the Vedic era, 108 of which 
survive, followed the Brahmanas. The above works are 
the core religious literature of Hinduism. 

The early Aryans worshipped a pantheon of nature 
gods, offering them sacrifices in return for granting their 
requests. There were many sacrifices that ranged from 
the daily domestic sacrifices performed by the head of 
the family, to great sacrifices ordered by kings that were 
presided over by many Brahman priests with many ani¬ 
mal sacrifices. The most powerful early gods were Indra, 
the warrior god, who wielded the thunderbolt, killed 
dasas and destroyed their forts, and also brought rain. 
Varuna was the god of universal order and punished sin¬ 
ners by afflicting them with diseases. Agni was the god 
of fire and protector of the home and hearth. Soma was 
both the god of immortality and a hallucinogenic drink 
made from a hemp-type plant and drunk on the same 
day at religious ceremonies. There were many other gods 
and demigods in charge of various functions. 

SANSKRIT 

Writing began around 1000 b.c.e., although nothing 
has survived from the earliest period. It was called San¬ 
skrit. The Vedic literature continued to be memorized 
by Brahman priests and was not written down until 
around 600 b.c.e. By that time some of the vocabulary 
had already become archaic. Classical Sanskrit used by 
scholars and government officials in the Late Vedic age 
was less complex grammatically than the Sanskrit of 
the Vedas. 

Less important writing was done in vernacular 
tongues, called Prakrits, meaning, “unrefined,” as 
opposed to the “perfected” or “refined” form of writ¬ 
ing called Sanskrit. Modern languages in northern India 
are descended from Sanskrit and are related, whereas 
languages of southern India belong to the indigenous 
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Dravidians and are unrelated to Indo-European lan¬ 
guages. The year 1000 b.c.e. also marked the transition 
from the Early to the Late Vedic age. 

There are still few archaeological sources for 
the Late Vedic age, so scholars must principally rely 
on sacred texts: the later Vedas, the Brahmanas, and 
Upanishads. Other written sources include the epics 
(Mahabharata and Ramayana) and Puranas, which 
include legends that seem to refer to this period. By 
the Late Vedic age the Aryan tribes had spread across 
north India and almost forgotten their earlier home in 
the northwest and Punjab. Territorial kingdoms had 
replaced the tribal state and old kinship relationships 
were being replaced by geographic alignments. Late 
Vedic society was more advanced economically com¬ 
pared with that of the Early Vedic. 

Most people had settled down and become farm¬ 
ers. Many different kinds of trades and crafts were 
mentioned, indicating a more advanced material cul¬ 
ture. They include jewelers, goldsmiths, basket makers, 
dyers, and potters. The rich had servants; there were 
also references to professional acrobats, musicians, 
fortune-tellers, and dancers who entertained the towns¬ 
people. While most people lived in villages, texts from 
the period mention towns; some of those names persist 
to the present. 

NEW RELIGIOUS TRENDS 

Two religious trends emerged. One had Brahman 
religious leaders challenging the power of the kings. 
Another was dissatisfaction with established religious 
rituals because they no longer satisfied the popular 
longings nor answered the questions of people whose 
lives had become more prosperous but felt insecure as 
a result of the changes. New religious ideas emerged. 
One was the doctrine of karma (karma means “deed” 
or “action”), which held that that one’s position in this 
life is the result of actions in previous lives and that 
one’s actions in this life will influence future lives. 

This doctrine of the transmigration of the soul gave 
ethical content to human conduct and also justified 
inequities in life. Since the doctrine included all living 
things, it inspired kindness to animals, which resulted 
in vegetarianism. Some sought an answer in asceticism 
and joined bands of holy men debating religious ques¬ 
tions and seeking answers. Out of the intellectual quest 
came the writing of the Upanishads and the emergence 
of two new religions, Buddhism and Jainism. The end 
of the Vedic age also ended the shadowy early historic 
age in Indian civilization. 

See also Aryan invasion; Hindu philosophy. 
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Vercingetorix 

(72-46 b.c.e.) Gallic chieftain 

Vercingetorix was a tribal chieftain of the Gallic Celtic 
Arverni tribe who attempted to stop the encroachment 
of Romans into his territory, Provence, in present- 
day France, from 53 to 52 b.c.e. The Roman leader, 
Gaius Julius Caesar (100-44 b.c.e.), and his lieuten¬ 
ant Quintus Atius Labienus (100-45 b.c.e.), lost early 
engagements against Vercingetorix, who against all odds 
had managed to unite the generally warring tribes in 
Provence. This temporary alliance allowed Vercingeto¬ 
rix the upper hand. He retreated by using hit-and-run 
tactics within the natural boundaries of Provence that 
were unknown to the Romans. To prevent the Romans 
from finding sustenance, they scorched over 20 towns. 

In the spring of 52 b.c.e. Caesar ordered siege for¬ 
tifications to be built in order to capture the capital of 
Avaricum, present-day Bourges, which contained huge 
supplies of grain. Through unrelenting rain his troops 
built two 80-foot towers with more than 300-foot ramps 
in one month. The Gauls tried to sabotage the Roman 
siege works unsuccessfully. In the end 800 Gauls fled to 
Vercingetorix. The angry Romans massacred the 40,000 
remaining inhabitants of Avaricum. Caesar, tired of the 
ceaseless and unproductive skirmishes and battles, had 
no desire to face the fierce Celtic tribes and decided to 
starve them out before reinforcement could reach Ale- 
sia. Caesar had his Romans build encircling fortifications 
around the Arverni stronghold at Alesia, near present- 
day Dijon, from which Vercingetorix had planned to 
fight and in which he was ultimately trapped. 

Caesar once again used siege warfare to obtain his 
objective. He had his troops build a two-walled peri¬ 
meter that would keep the Arverni and the Romans 
within close contact. The outer ring held the Romans, 
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Vercingetorix Throws His Arms at Caesar’s Feet. A reproduction 
of a painting by Lionel-Noel Royer, created in 1899. 

who besieged the Arverni. Modern-day excavators 
found the first wall to be 13 miles long with an 18-foot 
ditch that was meant to starve the Arverni. The second 
wall faced pointed stakes that could easily impale unsus¬ 
pecting tribesmen. Yet another wall, 9 feet high and full 
of breastworks of earth, was constructed. In addition, 
every 130 yards, observation towers were erected. Two 
siege towers were built, each 80 feet high, that could 
contain ramparts of varying lengths. Vercingetorix tried 
to destroy the walls and often had skirmishes with the 
Romans, but to no avail. 

His last attempt to alleviate the siege led to failure, 
his men fell onto the spikes, and the Romans killed 
many Gauls. Alesia was so well fortified by the Romans 
that Vercingetorix was given no choice when reinforce¬ 
ments failed to arrive. The war council in Alesia decided 
to wait for the end. The Arverni were slowly starving, 
so Vercingetorix released the women and children from 
his stronghold, hoping Caesar would take pity and 
treat them as prisoners, but he refused, and the women 
and children perished. Caesar won the five-day Battle 
of Alesia because the tribes under Vercingetorix were 
poorly organized and some betrayed their leader. 

Various stories surround the surrender of Vercin¬ 
getorix. One story relates that Vercingetorix and several 
tribal leaders simply surrendered to Caesar. The second 
story, written by Plutarch at least 100 years after the 
event, accounts that Vercingetorix rode out of Alesia in a 
stately fashion and around Caesar’s camp, removing his 
battle armaments and surrendering with theatrical ges¬ 
tures before kneeling to him. His death is also shrouded 


in debate. One historian claims he was killed shortly 
after his surrender. Another argues that for the next five 
years Vercingetorix was Caesar’s prisoner in the Tullia- 
num in Rome. Vercingetorix allegedly became a show¬ 
piece and was paraded around various Roman cities for 
five years in between stays at the Tullianum prison in 
Rome. Vercingetorix was publicly beheaded in Rome in 
46 b.c.e. The Celtic tribes never fought again in present- 
day France and were absorbed into the Roman Empire. 

See also Celts; Gaul. 
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Annette Richardson 

Visigoth kingdom of Spain 

The earliest Visigoths were a Germanic group that al¬ 
ternated between opposing and serving the Roman Em¬ 
pire. Unlike some other Germanic tribes, the Visigoths 
retained elected leaders, never shifting to a fully heredi¬ 
tary kingship. The early Visigoths, like other Germanic 
peoples in the late Roman and early post-Roman pe¬ 
riods, were Arian Christians—believing that the Son, 
Christ, had been created by the Father rather than be¬ 
ing coeternal, as the Catholic Church believed. This 
meant that Visigothic kings could not be fully sure of 
the loyalty of the Catholic Church in their dominions, 
although they did not attempt to destroy the church or 
extirpate Catholicism. 

After the famous sack of Rome by the Visigothic 
king Alaric in 410 c.e., the Visigoths settled in south¬ 
ern France, from which they first spread into the Ibe¬ 
rian Peninsula in 416, as allies of the Roman emperor 
Honorius. The Roman government was trying to regain 
control of the province, then in the hands of a barbar¬ 
ian coalition. The Visigoths returned to Spain, this time 
permanently, under their King Theodoric II in 456. The 
most significant king of this phase of Visigothic history 
was Euric, who reigned from 466 to 484, under whom 
the Visigothic kingdom, with its capital at Toulouse, 
reached its greatest geographical extent, incorporating 
most of Iberia. Euric eliminated the last areas of direct 
Roman rule in Spain following the collapse of the West¬ 
ern Roman Empire in 476. 

The Visigothic kingdom was based in Spain after 
507, when the Visigoths were defeated and the Catho¬ 
lic Franks under Clovis killed their king, Alaric II. In 
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alliance with the Burgundians, the Franks drove the 
Visigoths out of nearly all their possessions in France. 
The sole remainder of the French Visigothic kingdom 
was Septimania, between the Pyrenees and the lower 
Rhone. The Visigoths also lost some coastal territories 
in southern Spain to the Byzantines under the Emperor 
Justinian I. The most important rulers in sixth-century 
Visigothic Spain were Leovigild, who reigned 568-586, 
and his son Reccared, who reigned 586-601. Leovigild 
reinvigorated the Visigothic monarchy, defeated the 
Suevi kingdom of northwestern Spain and incorporated 
it into the Visigothic kingdom, and drove the Byzantines 
from all but a few small footholds in the south. He also 
established a permanent capital at Toledo—previously, 
Visigothic rulers had traveled through the peninsula 
rather than having a permanent base. Leovigild was 
also a lawgiver, promulgating extensive revisions of the 
earlier code of King Euric. 

In 587 Reccared solved the problem of the king¬ 
dom’s religious divisions by converting to Catholic, 
Trinitarian Christianity, the religion of nearly all of his 
non-Visigothic subjects, as well as a growing number of 
Visigoths. He extended this conversion to his kingdom 
in the Third Council of Toledo in 589. At this council 
Reccared, his family, and other leaders of the kingdom 
formally renounced Arianism before the Catholic bish¬ 
ops. The new regime was intolerant toward Arians, and 
Recarred crushed a series of rebellions led by Arian cler¬ 
gy and believers. The removal of the religious divisions 
between the Visigoths and the Roman elite led to greater 
assimilation between the two groups. 

The seventh-century Visigothic monarchy was marked 
by strong cooperation between church and state, with the 
king making ecclesiastical as well as civil and military 
appointments, building churches, and working closely 
with the bishops. The Catholic Church in Spain, although 
in communion with Rome, was more subject to the king 
than to the pope. The Visigothic kingdom was also one 
of the more peaceful and prosperous areas of the post- 
Roman West, retaining its links to the Mediterranean 
economy and a relatively high degree of urbanization. 

One way in which the strongly sacral nature of Cath¬ 
olic Visigothic kingship was expressed was a series of 


decrees against the Jews. The Catholic Visigothic kings 
were an exception to the generally tolerant practices of 
Germanic barbarian kings toward the Jews in the early 
Middle Ages. King Sisebut (r. 612-621) ordered that 
Jews be forcibly baptized or exiled from the kingdom. 
Sisebut was one of the most learned early medieval 
kings, writing in Latin the Life of St. Desiderius and a 
poem on eclipses. Legislation was an important compo¬ 
nent of Visigothic kingship. 

The legal decrees and codes issued by the Visigothic 
rulers show a progression away from different laws for 
Visigothic and Roman subjects, toward a single code of 
law for all peoples in the kingdom. This process of assim¬ 
ilation culminated in the Laws of the Visigoths, issued in 
654 by King Recceswinth. Recceswinth, following the 
path laid out by his father, King Chindaswinth, abolished 
previous codes of Visigothic and Roman law in favor of 
a law applying uniformly over Visigothic territory and 
drawing from both Germanic and Roman sources. The 
Laws of the Visigoths, revised again by King Erwig in 
681, was the most detailed and sophisticated law code 
of the early post-Roman kingdoms. The Laws of the 
Visigoths continued to influence law in Christian Spain 
long after the fall of the Visigothic kingdom. 

Late seventh-century Visigothic kings, although 
supported by the church, suffered disputed successions, 
rebellions, and problems with the nobility. A dispute 
weakened the kingdom before the Arab invasion in 
711. The Arabs also benefited from the Visigothic rul¬ 
ers’ alienation of the Jewish population, who welcomed 
the Muslim invaders as liberators. The Arabs killed the 
last Visigothic ruler, King Rodrigo, or Roderic, and 
the Visigothic kingdom and ethnic identity came to an 
end. 

Further reading: Collins, Roger. Visigothic Spain 409-711. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 2004; Heather, Peter, ed. The Visigoths 
from the Migration Period to the Seventh Century: An Eth¬ 
nographic Perspective. Rochester, NY: Boydell Press, 1999; 
James, Edward, ed. Visigothic Spain: New Approaches. Ox¬ 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1980. 
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Wang Mang 

(45 b.c.e.— 23 c.e.) Chinese usurper 

Wang Mang’s fame derived from his failed attempt to 
establish a dynasty called Xin (Hsin), meaning “new,” 
between 9 and 23 c.e. when the Han dynasty divided 
into two parts, the Western, or Former, Han (202 b.c.e.- 
9 c.e.) and the Eastern, or Later, Han (25-220 c.e.). His 
rise reflected the great power the families of imperial 
consorts of Han rulers often enjoyed, leading to his usur¬ 
pation of the Han throne. 

The Wang family was gentry; some of its male mem¬ 
bers served in the civil service, but its rise to power was 
due to the selection of one of its daughters. Wang Cheng- 
jun (Wang Cheng-chun) was sent to the harem of the 
future emperor Yuandi (Yuan-ti) and bore him a son in 
51 b.c.e., for which she was made empress. When her 
husband died in 33 b.c.e. and was succeeded by her 18- 
year-old son, she gained the powerful position of empress 
dowager. Her longevity and the youth and short life span 
of her son and his successors enabled her to dominate the 
Han government and to appoint her family members to 
the most important offices of the land. After the death of 
all her brothers the now Grand Empress Dowager Wang 
appointed her nephew Wang Mang regent, then acting 
emperor. Finally he proclaimed himself emperor of a new 
dynasty called Xin (Hsin) in 9 c.e., crushing revolts by 
loyalists of the Han dynasty. 

As emperor, Wang Mang made drastic changes to the 
government, rationalizing his changes on his interpreta¬ 
tions of Confucian teachings. He thus reinstituted feu¬ 


dalism, made many offices hereditary, nationalized land, 
changed the monetary system, and made laws that dis¬ 
criminated against the merchants. Although many of his 
changes were unenforceable and were soon rescinded, they 
nevertheless provoked popular discontent. His attempts 
to change the relationship with the nomadic Xiongnu 
(Hsiung-nu) and Central Asian states produced unrest 
along the borders. Finally, even nature turned against his 
regime: droughts in the capital region, breaks of the Yel¬ 
low River dikes, extensive flooding due to a change of the 
course of the Yellow River, and other natural disasters 
resulted in famine and revolts. The most serious peasant 
revolt was called the Red Eyebrow Rebellion. Several 
princes of the imperial Liu clan rose to lead the rebel forc¬ 
es in 22 c.e., and Wang Mang was killed the following 
year. Two more years of civil war ended in the restora¬ 
tion of the Han dynasty in 25 C.E. Although some of his 
reforms were well intentioned, Wang Mang is remem¬ 
bered in history as a usurper, and Chinese historians do 
not recognize his brief Xin dynasty as legitimate. 

See also Guangwu (Kuang-wu). 

Further reading: Sargent, Clyde B. Wang Mang: A Transla¬ 
tion of the Official Account of His Rise to Power Given in 
the History of the Former Han Dynasty. Shanghai, China: 
Graphic Art Book, 1947; Twitchett, Denis, and Michael 
Loewe, eds. The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 1, The 
Ch’in and Han Empires, 221 B.C.-A.D. 220. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1986. 
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Way of the Sea 

See King’s Highway and Way of the Sea. 

Wei Man (Wiman) 

(second century b.c.e.) founder of Korean state 

Wei Man came from northern China and lived in the 
second century b.c.e. He staged an unsuccessful upris¬ 
ing against the newly established Han dynasty in 
195 b.c.e. and fled with 1,000 followers to the north¬ 
ern Korean peninsula, where he founded a state called 
Caoxian (Ch’ao-hsien) in Chinese—the name is angli¬ 
cized as Choson, one of the names by which Korea 
is called. His capital was close to modern Pyongyang, 
capital of modern North Korea. Choson was a sinicized 
state, reflecting the accelerated penetration of Chinese 
economic, military, and political power into the Korean 
peninsula since the late Warring States era in China in 
the third century b.c.e. 

With superior military and economic strength, Wei 
Man’s successors (who controlled highly developed 
ironworks) were able to expand the kingdom through¬ 
out the northern part of the Korean peninsula against 
Korean tribes. The killing of a Chinese envoy by Cho¬ 
son soldiers and the harboring of Han deserters by Cho¬ 
sen led to war between the two states. A Chinese force 
invaded Choson in 109 b.c.e. and forced its surrender 
in 108 b.c.e. after the assassination of King Ugo, Wei 
Man’s grandson. The establishment of four command- 
eries in Korea followed the destruction of Choson; they 
were administered as territories of the Han dynasty. 

See also Han Wudi (Han Wu-ti); Zhou (Chou) dynasty. 

Further reading: Gardiner, K. H. J. The Early History of 
Korea. Canberra: Australian National University, 1969; 
Weems, Clarence Norwood, ed. Hulbert’s History of Korea. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1962. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Wen and Wu 

(fl. 12th century b.c.e.) dynastic founders 

Kings Wen (the Literary or Cultivated) and his son Wu 
(the Martial) are the founders of the Zhou (Chou) 
dynasty, c. 1122-256 b.c.e. The Zhou people lived 
to the west of the Shang in the Wei River valley on the 
plain of Zhou (hence the dynastic name) in present-day 
Sha’anxi (Shensi) Province, west of the Shang heartland. 


Both were descended from the Neolithic Longshan 
(Lungshan) culture, but the Zhou people were less 
cultivated. The Shang oracle bones described them as 
sometimes enemies and also as allies against the Jiang 
(Chiang) barbarian tribes further west. A Zhou leader 
was also referred to as “Chief of the West,” to whom a 
Shang noblewoman was given in marriage. A son was 
born of the union, King Wen. 

King Wen was described as a paragon of virtue. Wen 
paved the way for overthrowing the Shang dynasty 
by forming coalitions with other states but died in the 
50th year of his reign, about 1133 b.c.e., before he could 
accomplish his goal. Since Zhou rulers practiced primo¬ 
geniture, his oldest son, Wu, succeeded him. Around 
1122 b.c.e. King Wu led a second campaign against the 
Shang, a coalition army purportedly 45,000 strong that 
consisted of forces from eight anti-Shang states, includ¬ 
ing men from a faraway Yangtze River valley state called 
Ba (Pa) in present-day Sichuan (Szechwan). 

At a place called Muye (Mu-yeh), meaning “Shep¬ 
herd’s Field,” not far from Yin, Wu gave a speech that 
detailed the crimes of Shang king Shou. In a decisive 
battle against a larger but disaffected Shang army Wu’s 
forces won decisively. King Shou retreated to his palace 
in Yin, set it afire, and died. 

Wu restored order quickly, even placing a Shang 
prince in Yin as his vassal ruler, to continue conducting 
sacrifices to his powerful ancestral spirits, but under the 
supervision of three of Wu’s brothers. Wu then returned 
to his capital in Hao, located just southwest of the modern 
city Xi’an (Sian), but died soon after, in 1116 b.c.e. while 
still young and before consolidating his conquest. The 
throne passed to Wu’s oldest son, King Cheng (Ch’eng), 
but under the supervision of one of Wu’s younger broth¬ 
ers, Dan (Tan), the Duke of Zhou. As regent, the duke 
consolidated the new state and laid down the founda¬ 
tions that made the dynasty a great and lasting one. Kings 
Wen and Wu and the Duke of Zhou are remembered as 
great men and ideal rulers in Chinese history. 

Early Zhou proclamations justified the transfer of 
power as the wish of their high god, Tian (T’ien), or heav¬ 
en, who was equated with Shangdi (Shang-ti), the Shang 
high god. From this came the concept of the Mandate of 
Heaven, that heaven oversaw the affairs of humans and 
appointed a virtuous human to rule on its behalf. The 
mandate could be passed down the generations in the rul¬ 
ing family, provided they ruled justly. If they did not rule 
justly, as was the case with the last Shang king, he for¬ 
feited the mandate. A righteous man would be appointed 
to replace him, in this case the Zhou king. This concept 
became central to Chinese political thinking. 
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Further reading: Chang, Kwang-chih. The Archaeology of 
Ancient China. 4th ed., rev. New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1986; Creel, Herrlee G. The Birth of China, a Study 
of the Formative Period of Chinese Civilization. New York: 
Frederich Ungar Pub., 1937; Hsu, Cho-yun, and Kathryn 
Linduff. Western Chou Civilization. New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1988. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

wisdom literature 

Historians of the ancient world have come to recognize 
that wisdom literature represents the expressions of cul¬ 
tures and civilizations that rely on human experience to 
cope with life’s mysteries and uncertainties. The genre 
is pervasive over a wide spectrum of peoples in many 
ages and places. Wisdom literature in the Bible is a 
genre that is somewhere between the prophetic and the 
apocalyptic writings in its content and style. When the 
prophets of the Bible became fewer and less vocal after 
the Babylonian captivity, the teachers of wisdom began 
to promote their perspective as the representatives of 
biblical faith. After them there arose, centuries later, the 
seers and mystics who were writers of apocalypticism. 
In many ways the teachers of biblical wisdom coincided 
with the development of philosophy in the Greek intel¬ 
lectual world as it outgrew the mythical explanations 
of the creation and life crafted by Homer and Hesiod. 
The time period for both biblical wisdom and Greek 
philosophy was the fifth-fourth centuries b.c.e. and 
later, otherwise known as the Persian, or Attic, Period. 

The Hebrew people drew upon three sources for 
their wisdom literature. First, Israel had produced lead¬ 
ers and thinkers over the centuries whose achievements 
had been remembered, studied, and emulated. In the 
course of its history, such figures as Solomon, Daniel, 
and Baruch had made an impression on later genera¬ 
tions as teachers of wisdom. Thus, traditions developed 
that were native to the Hebrew people and distinctive in 
comparison to neighboring ethnic groups. By the same 
token, many other ancient kings and rulers had repu¬ 
tations for dispensing wisdom and sound advice, and 
stories circulated in their societies that would enhance 
public trust in their administration. Second, the nature 
of government and civilization favored the emergence 
of educated classes who could organize peoples and run 
social institutions. These people had to learn reading 
and writing, and they specialized in bringing stability 
to otherwise chaotic situations. This source of wisdom 


literature, therefore, relied on scribes and bureaucrats 
who had the leisure for reflection and writing. They 
might have had the resources to travel, learn other lan¬ 
guages, and consider moderate reforms. 

Third, the surrounding nations of the Middle East 
also presented a rich matrix for biblical wisdom litera¬ 
ture. The Egyptians, the Sumerians, and the Babylonians 
were most famous for their wisdom teachings. Their tra¬ 
ditions emerged long before the Greeks and the Hebrews 
of the fifth-fourth centuries b.c.e. Scribal schools prob¬ 
ably sprang up in response to the demands of Middle 
Eastern governments for able administrators. Masters 
who exercised great influence over their pupils led such 
schools. This phenomenon also is similar to the educa¬ 
tion that was offered by the purveyors of sophism (and 
perhaps Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle) in the Greek 
world. Invariably, in most of these environments the 
scribal classes favored stability and order, and so wisdom 
literature was largely supportive of the status quo. 

Ancient Egypt in particular was the center for learn¬ 
ing for thousands of years. As is often the case in wis¬ 
dom literature, Egyptian materials come in the form of 
a father’s advice to his sons. One very old collection 
of sayings, the Instruction of Vizier Ptah-hotep (2400 
b.c.e.), shows parallels to the biblical book of Proverbs. 
Schools set up for educating Egyptian civil servants 
about their roles in court life are the background for 
passages in the Instruction of Amenemope (1000-600 
b.c.e.) and excerpted and adapted by the editor of Prov¬ 
erbs. The civilization of Sumer has proverbs almost as 
old as Egypt’s. Clearly it also had scribal schools set 
up by its government. Sumerian editors organized their 
wisdom materials by topic and theme, while it is hard 
to find the organizational thread that unites much of 
biblical wisdom. Sumerian observations on nature also 
do not moralize as much as the Hebrew writings. 

The city-states of Akkad and Babylon also gave a 
milieu for Hebrew biblical traditions. One theme of wis¬ 
dom literature has to do with undeserved suffering, most 
famously expressed by the long-suffering hero Job in 
the Bible. This theme is found in the Babylonian poem I 
Will Praise the Lord of Wisdom, whose main character is 
often called the Babylonian Job, and in other works such 
as Dialogue about Human Misery and Dialogue of Pes¬ 
simism. There are a couple other possible influences on 
Hebrew wisdom literature. First, there is a fragmentary 
book from the Aramaeans called Proverbs of Ahiqar 
that was well known in the ancient Middle Eastern world 
and translated into many languages. The earliest written 
text, however, for Ahiqar comes from the Persian Period. 
Then there is the Greek world, with its later emphasis on 
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rationalism and science. Biblical books such as Sirach, 
Wisdom of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes may betray famil¬ 
iarity with late Greek philosophy. 

The themes of Hebrew wisdom imply that the God 
of the Bible works through creation, natural phenom¬ 
ena, and life experiences. Contemplation of the created 
order gives perspective for life’s most vexing problems: 
death, sickness, and poverty. There is often optimism in 
early wisdom literature that everything has a purpose 
and that this purpose can be discovered. Later wisdom 
literature, however, shows skepticism that nature alone 
will supply answers. Even wisdom has its limits in the 
face of the mystery of suffering. Wisdom books in the 
Bible are distinguished from others because they do not 
depend on law and prophecies—direct revelation—for 
their validity. These books include Proverbs, Job, Qohe- 
leth, Sirach, and Wisdom of Solomon (Greek). Other 
candidates for this category are Song of Solomon and 
specific parts of Genesis, Psalms, Jonah, Daniel, and 
Baruch (Greek). 

In the New Testament one can find the semblances 
of wisdom sayings in many of the speeches of Jesus 
(Christ) of Nazareth and in the practical teachings of 
the letter of James. In fact, there is a tension between the 
wisdom dimension of much of the New Testament and 
the apocalyptic urgency of the Kingdom of God in its 
preaching. Outside of the Bible canon are later pseude- 
pigraphical sources (e.g., 4 Ezra, 2 Baruch [Syriac], Odes 
of Solomon), and many believe that rabbinic Judaism has 
its roots in the traditions of Hebrew wisdom literature. 
According to the Bible, true wisdom is personified as a 
woman in a variety of positive female roles. The book 
of Proverbs especially shows her to be a hostess, a sister, 


a wife, and source of intimate revelation about how the 
biblical God relates to creation. In some cases she serves 
as a mediator between God and humanity. Early models 
for this image can be found in the Egyptian concept of 
maat, or cosmic truth or balance, and in the Canaan- 
ite fertility goddess of Asherah, who was symbolized as 
a tree of life and who hosted banquets in the Ugaritic 
myths of Baal. In the New Testament aspects of personi¬ 
fied wisdom were incarnated in the divinized identity of 
Jesus Christ. Rabbinic Jews tended to interpret any per¬ 
sonification of wisdom in terms of the Halakah, or the 
religious duties of daily life. 

See also Classical Period, Greek; David; Egypt, 
CULTURE AND RELIGION; HELLENIZATION; HOMERIC EPICS; 
PRE-SoCRATIC PHILOSOPHY; PROPHETS; PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 
and the Apocrypha; Talmud; Ugarit. 

Further reading: Murphy, Roland E. “Introduction to Wis¬ 
dom Literature.” In New Jerome Biblical Commentary, 
edited by Raymond E. Brown, Joseph A. Fitzmyer, Roland 
E. Murphy. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1990; 

-. Wisdom Literature. Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 

1996. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Wu 

See Wen and Wu. 

Wudi 

See Han Wudi. 
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Xenophon 

See Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 

Xerxes 

(fl. 486-465 b.c.e.) Persian king 

Xerxes was the oldest son of Darius I, from his first 
wife, Atossa, daughter of Cyrus II. Xerxes is familiar 
to students of the Bible since he appears in two books: 
in the book of Esther he is called by his Hebrew name 
Ahasuerus; and in the book of Ezra (4:6) he is men¬ 
tioned in relation to an accusation lodged against the 
Jews in his reign. We have access to more than 20 Old 
Persian inscriptions written during his reign, but they do 
not add much to our knowledge of the man and his rule. 
As a result, our most important source is the Histories 
written by Herodotus of Halicarnassus (c. 480-c. 429 
b.c.e. ), a Greek who described the expansion of the 
Persian Empire from Cyrus to Xerxes. 

As the crown prince, Xerxes was trained to be 
emperor. Although he was not an active soldier as his 
father had been before him, Xerxes was schooled in 
statecraft through his position as viceroy of Babylon. 
Soon after his accession he had to deal with rebellion, 
first in 485 b.c.e. in Egypt, and then in 484 b.c.e., and 
then again in 484-482 b.c.e., in Babylon. The last of 
these rebellions forced Xerxes’ hand, and the concilia¬ 
tory policy toward Babylon that had been established 
by Cyrus was replaced with one of severe punishment: 
The great temple of Marduk, the main god in Babylon, 


was pulled down; a huge gold statue of Marduk was 
taken away and melted down for bullion; and the satra¬ 
py of Babylon lost its independent status, being merged 
with Assyria, its erstwhile enemy. 

Having dealt with rebellions relatively near at hand, 
Xerxes looked to the West, and in the spring of 481 
b.c.e. he left Persia with what probably was the greatest 
ancient army ever amassed, to avenge his father’s defeat 
by the Greeks at the Battle of Marathon in 490 b.c.e. 
His army wintered in Asia Minor and continued their 
journey in the spring of 480 b.c.e., forcing a crossing to 
Europe in high summer. With the defeat of the Spartan 
king Leonidas at Thermopylae in August of that year, 
Xerxes moved on Athens. He arrives in Attica, the sur¬ 
rounding area to Athens, probably in early September. If 
Xerxes had patiently blockaded Athens, he would most 
likely have won, but tempted by the chance of a glorious 
victory in battle, he led his ships into a trap, the Battle 
of Salamis, that had been prepared by the Athenian gen¬ 
eral and ruler Themistocles. The Persians retreated, 
and Xerxes took a ship for Asia Minor, leaving his gen¬ 
eral and cousin Mardonius in charge. Two land battles 
were fought in the summer of 479 b.c.e. at Plataea and 
Mycale, both of which ended in Greek victories. 

Xerxes returned to Persia discouraged by his failure 
against the Greeks, and his focus shifted to the building 
of his father Darius’s palace at Susa and the finishing of 
the construction of Persepolis. The early years of his life, 
which had seemed to bear so much promise, now saw 
the full weakness of his character expressed in a fierce 
temper and in lack of self-control in his relations with 
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women. The resulting palace intrigues, accusations, 
and murders fostered an atmosphere of decadence in 
the Persepolis court and weakened Xerxes’ ability to 
rule effectively. The Greeks no doubt saw this, and in 
466 b.c.e. Cimon led a Greek force to Asia Minor from 
where he gradually increased his strength. Xerxes was 
roused from his lethargy and sent out an expedition to 
deal with the threat, but the Greeks were too strong, 
and the Persians abandoned their ships at Eurymedon. 
The land battle that followed ended with the Greeks 
taking the Persian camp. Eurymedon proved decisive, 
and the Persian Empire lost Europe. The loss of Europe 
and the slow loss of Asia Minor marked the beginning 
of a steady, if unhurried, decline in the empire to its 
eventual defeat at the hands of Alexander the Great 
in the next century. 

In 465 b.c.e. Xerxes was assassinated in his bed¬ 
chamber by several of his court favorites. He was bur¬ 
ied in a rock-cut tomb excavated in a cliff to the east of 
his father’s tomb. Xerxes’ oldest son Darius was next in 
line for succession, but a younger son, Artaxerxes I, 
had Darius slain and took the throne for himself. There 
was a second emperor of the same name, Xerxes II, 
Artaxerxes’ son, who ruled for just 45 days from the 
end of 428 b.c.e. However, his claim to the throne was 
tentative and was initially only certain in Susa. One of 
his half brothers murdered him while he was drunk in 
bed following a party. 

See also Persepolis, Susa, and Ecbatana; Persian 
invasions; Persian myth. 

Further reading: Olmstead, A. T. History of the Persian 
Empire. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959; Yamau- 
chi, Edwin M. Persia and the Bible. Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Book House, 1990. 

Andrew Pettman 

Xia (Hsia) dynasty 

According to Chinese history taught until the early 20th 
century, culture heroes such as the Divine Farmer and 
Ox Tamer taught the people the arts of civilization. 
The Three Emperors (Yao, Shun, and Yu), also mythi¬ 
cal, followed the culture heroes, who were venerated 
because they abdicated in favor of the most worthy man 
rather than letting their less-qualified sons succeed them. 
The third of the sage rulers, called Yu the Great, solved 
the flooding problems that afflicted the reigns of Yao 
and Shun by dredging the riverbeds and channeling the 


water to flow to the sea. As a result Shun appointed Yu 
king (r. 2205-2198 b.c.e.). The people were so grate¬ 
ful that they overruled Yu’s choice of a successor and 
put his son Qi (Chi) on the throne. Thus began Chi¬ 
na’s first dynasty, the Xia, which ended in 1766 b.c.e. 
with the overthrow of the last tyrant king Jie (Chieh). 
The Xia was followed by the Shang (or Yin) dynasty 
(1766-1122 b.c.e.), which was succeeded by the Zhou 
(Chou) dynasty (1122-1256 b.c.e.) Collectively they 
were called the Three Dynasties and established the 
foundations of the Chinese civilization. Students of the 
scientific method in early 20th-century China began a 
“doubting antiquity school” that rejected the traditional 
dating in teaching Chinese history and called both the 
Xia and Shang dynasties fictional or mythical. Scientific 
archaeology in China began in the 1920s; it has authen¬ 
ticated the Shang as fully historic because of the exis¬ 
tence of writing dating to the Shang era, which has been 
deciphered. 

Archaeological excavations in China since the 1920s 
show that north and northeastern China, from the Yel¬ 
low River valley to the coast entered the Neolithic age 
around 8000 b.c.e. Thousands of sites show regional 
differences in the development in the pottery, jade, 
stone, ivory tools, and vessels used for both utilitarian 
as well as religious and ritual purposes. They also show 
increasing sophistication with the passage of time, evi¬ 
denced in advances in technology and differentiation in 
status from the quality and quantity of items buried with 
the dead. They also show a geographic expansion that 
ranged from the highlands in the northwest to southern 
Manchuria in the northeast, southward to the Yangtze 
River valley and along the coast. Interactions between 
them are manifested in similarities in the styles of items 
they produced. 

In the third millennium b.c.e., in present-day Shan¬ 
dong (Shantung) Province in northeastern China, a Neo¬ 
lithic culture began to make the transition to the thresh¬ 
old of the historic age. It is called the Longshan (Lung- 
shan) culture. Other Longshan sites are located in Henan 
(Honan) and Shanxi (Shansi) Provinces, also in northern 
China. They date from c. 3000 to c. 2000 b.c.e. Urban 
centers with protective walls, elaborate tombs, and pala¬ 
tial sized buildings have been excavated, some clutters 
of settlements stretching over several hundred sq. miles. 
Implements were still made of stone, bone, and shell; 
pottery was wheel made and high temperature fired; and 
objects of alloyed metals were made for the first time. 
As ancient Chinese historians expressed it, China had 
entered the era of 10,000 states; while 10,000 is an exag¬ 
geration, there definitely were hundreds, even thousands, 
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of such settlements, and there must have been interac¬ 
tions and competition among the states. 

Civilizations become historic with the existence of 
deciphered written records. Traditional Chinese histori¬ 
ography is the longest continuous historiographical tra¬ 
dition in the world. According to that tradition, China’s 
first dynasty, the Xia, dates to between 2205 and 1766 
b.c.e. As Sima Qian (Ssu-ma Ch’ien), Grand Historian 
and author of Shiji (Sbib-cbi), or Records of the Histo¬ 
rian (a comprehensive history of the Chinese world from 
the beginning to his lifetime in the first century b.c.e.) 
wrote that it was begun by Yu the Great and ended with 
the overthrow of the tyrant king Jie by the founder of the 
following Shang dynasty. Sima Qian named 13 succes¬ 
sive rulers during the dynasty and had little information 
for any except the first and last kings. He listed 30 kings 
for the Shang dynasty. No contemporary written docu¬ 
ments have been discovered, although pottery shards 
bearing writing that date to the Xia have been found 
but have not been deciphered. On the other hand, huge 
amounts of Shang writing that were inscribed on oracle 
bones (tortoiseshells or scapula bones of large animals) 
have survived and have been deciphered. Shang writing 
is proven to be the ancestor of modern Chinese writing. 
Information provided by the oracle bones proved Sima 
Qian correct in the names of Shang kings and their rela¬ 
tionship to one another. By the same process they proved 
those who doubted the existence of the Shang wrong. 

Excavations since the 1970s have established a major 
urban site at Erlitou (Erh-li-t’ou) in Henan as of the Xia 
era (c. 2000 b.c.e.); it was perhaps a capital city of the 
Xia (Sima Qian stated that the Xia moved capital cities 
several times). According to Sima Qian, King Yu once 
summoned his contemporary rulers of the 10,000 states 
to meet at Tushan, his wife’s home state. He went on 
to give details about capital cities, genealogy, and other 
details of Xia and not of the other states. Perhaps this 
indicates that by the end of the third millennium b.c.e. 
Xia had emerged as the leader among Chinese states, 
while others, including its successor dynasties, the Shang 
and Zhou did not become prominent until later. Since 
Sima Qian was right about the succession of Shang kings, 
perhaps in the future additional archaeological informa¬ 
tion will also prove the Xia chronology correct. 

See also Yao, Shun, and Yu; Yellow Emperor. 

Further reading: Chang, Kwang-chih. The Archaeology of 
Ancient China. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1986; 
-. Early Chinese Civilization: Anthropological Perspec¬ 
tives. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1976; Ho, 
Ping-ti. The Cradle of the East: An Inquiry into the Indige¬ 


nous Origins of Techniques and Ideas of Neolithic and Early 
Historic China, 5000-1000 B.C. Chicago:University of Chi¬ 
cago Press, 1975. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Xiang Yu (Hsiang Yu) 

(d. 202 b.c.e.) Chinese general 

Xiang Yu was a brilliant general who contributed to the 
fall of the Qin (Ch’in) dynasty but failed to become the 
master of China. The unexpected death of the first emper¬ 
or of the Qin in 210 b.c.e. created a crisis that ended the 
10-year-old dynasty. In the ensuing power struggle the 
emperor’s chief minister, Li Si (Li Ssu), and eunuch Zhao 
Gao (Chao Kao) got rid of the crown prince and Meng 
Tian (Meng T’ien), the most powerful Qin general, and 
placed a weak younger brother of the deceased crown 
prince on the throne. Later Zhao had Li murdered in 
jail. Since Li had been the architect of the Qin empire, his 
death spelled its doom. 

Meanwhile, popular revolts had broken out through¬ 
out China, led by desperate people who could no longer 
bear the oppression of Qin. The spontaneous peasant 
rebellions were followed by better-led and organized 
revolts by the survivors of the royal houses that had been 
conquered by Qin. The most notable noble leader was 
Xiang Yu, whose family had long served as generals of 
the southern state called Zhu (Ch’u). Xiang resurrected 
the house of Zhu and elevated one of its members to 
be king. Survivors of several other states followed suit. 
Another leader was Liu Bang (Liu Pang), a peasant by 
birth who had risen to minor office. 

In 208 b.c.e. Xiang and Liu joined forces and agreed 
that whoever first entered the heartland of Qin at Guang- 
zhung (Kwanchung) would be king. Liu achieved that 
honor in 206 b.c.e. when his forces entered the Qin capi¬ 
tal Xianyang (Hsien-yang) and accepted the surrender 
of the third Qin ruler, thus ending the dynasty. Liu won 
widespread respect by not allowing his men to loot, pro¬ 
tecting the Qin royal family, reducing taxes, and relaxing 
the harsh Qin legal code. Two months later Xiang Yu 
arrived at Xianyang and, breaking the pact with Liu, had 
the Qin royal family murdered and looted and destroyed 
the Qin palaces and the imperial library. 

Because he was the foremost general, Xiang imme¬ 
diately undertook to create a new political order for 
China. Instead of continuing the unified empire set up 
by Qin, he created 19 feudal states, each under a king, 
with himself ruler of one of them and president of the 
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confederacy of states, heralding a return to the politi¬ 
cal model of China of 200 years earlier. Liu Bang was 
awarded a region called Hanzhung (Han-chung) in 
northwestern China and became king of Han. The rival¬ 
ry between Xiang and Liu came to a head when Xiang 
attempted to have Liu assassinated. In the ensuing war 
Xiang won important victories, but his arrogance and 
cruelty lost him allies and supporters, while Liu won 
adherents with his generosity and administrative skills. 
Deserted by his followers, Xiang committed suicide in 
202 b.c.e. Liu’s followers proclaimed him emperor of 
the new Han dynasty. 

Further reading: Nienhauser, William H., Jr., et al., trans. The 
Grand Scribe’s Records: Vol. 7, The Memoirs of Pre-Han 
China. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1994; Twitch- 
ett, Denis, and Michael Loewe, eds. The Cambridge History 
of China, Vol. 1, The Ch’in and Han Empires, 221 B.C.-A.D. 
220. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu) 

Chinese texts describe the Xiongnu, a nomadic people, 
as ferocious warriors and raiders. Powerful Xiongnu 
men practiced unlimited polygamy, and when a leader 
died, his successor married all his father’s or grandfa¬ 
ther’s wives except his mother. Likewise a surviving 
brother took over his deceased brother’s widows. Dif¬ 
ferences in customs, languages, and lifestyles made rela¬ 
tions difficult between the Chinese and Xiongnu. The 
Xiongnu language is believed to belong to the Altaic 
group, whereas Chinese was a Sinitic language. More¬ 
over, the Xiongnu were nomadic, and the Chinese led a 
sedentary lifestyle. The Chinese were literate, whereas 
the Xiongnu had no written script. 

North and northwest of the Yellow river valley, the 
increasingly arid climate allowed for mixed farming 
and herding lifestyle in an intermediate zone, then only 
herding by nomads was possible. By the fourth century 
b.c.e. during China’s Warring States era, most of the 
seminomadic people had been absorbed into the north¬ 
ern Chinese states. As a result, Chinese and nomadic 
cultures came into direct contact. One of these nomadic 
groups was the Xiongnu. As they had no written lan¬ 
guage, the only textual accounts about them are in Chi¬ 
nese, starting in the fourth century b.c.e. 

Around 324 b.c.e. three northern Chinese states 
called Qin (Ch’in), Zhao (Chao), and Yan (Yen), which 


bordered on the Xiongnu, began building defensive 
walls along their frontiers. In 307 b.c.e. the king of 
Zhao, whose state was most threatened by the Xiong¬ 
nu, ordered his troops to practice archery, changed their 
uniform to the Xiongnu style, and began to acquire a 
large cavalry—with good results, winning both battles 
and lands. China was unified under the Qin in 221 
b.c.e. The first emperor of the Qin (Ch’in) dynasty, 
either pursuing expansion or to give work to his huge 
army or, as he stated, to prevent Xiongnu aggression, 
ordered his most capable general, Meng Tian (Meng 
T’ien) to clear all land south of the northern bend of 
the Yellow River of nomads. 

General Meng defeated the Xiongnu shanyu (king) 
named Touman with an army of more than 100,000 
men (some records say 300,000) and annexed land 
across present-day Manchuria, through Inner Mongo¬ 
lia to Gansu (Kansu) Province in the west. He linked 
existing walls and extended them to form the Great 
Wall of China with heavily fortified outposts, settled 
the frontier lands with convicts and colonists, and built 
roads that linked the borderland with the metropoli¬ 
tan area. Touman and his followers fled northward. 
However, Qin victories were quickly undone. The first 
emperor died in 210 b.c.e., followed by the forced sui¬ 
cide of General Meng in a power struggle; widespread 
revolts toppled the dynasty in 206 b.c.e. 

Defeats by the Chinese forced the loosely knit con¬ 
federation of Xiongnu tribes to reorganize. In 209 
b.c.e. Touman’s son Maotun (Mao-t’un) murdered 
him. As the new shanyu, Maotun solidified his forces 
into a disciplined and loyal fighting unit. He defeated 
other nomadic tribes called the Yuezhi (Yueh-chih) 
and the Dong Hu (Tung Hu), forcing them to flee. The 
Dong Hu fled to Manchuria, and the Yuezhi were bro¬ 
ken up. One group moved south of the Great Wall, 
while the main group, called the Great Yuezhi, moved 
west, eventually settling in present-day Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. He also confronted the ruler of the new Han 
dynasty in China. In a battle in 200 b.c.e., 300,000 of 
Maotun’s cavalry defeated Liu Bang’s mostly infantry 
forces. 

The two sides concluded a treaty in 198 b.c.e. that 
stipulated peaceful relations between the two equal 
states, trade, fixed gifts between the two states (Han 
gave Xiongnu large quantities of silks, silver, liquor, 
and other valuables, for token return gifts by Xiongnu), 
and a Han princess as wife for Maotun. This was called 
the Heqin (Ho-ch’in) Treaty, the word meaning “peace 
and amity.” A total of 10 Heqin treaties were signed 
between 198 and 135 b.c.e., when a new ruler succeed- 
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ed to either throne. Several more Han princesses were 
given as wives to Xiongnu rulers, and each revision 
entailed additional gifts from the Han. China agreed 
to the terms because the newly established dynasty was 
too unstable and the people were too exhausted from 
previous wars to pursue an aggressive policy. Although 
the treaties brought a measure of peace, Xiongnu raids 
continued. It is estimated that approximately 10,000 
Chinese died annually from these continuing raids, in 
addition to seized people (for slaves) and property. 

In 134 b.c.e. the Han, fully recovered and under 
a young, vigorous ruler, Han Wudi (Han Wu-ti), 
ended the appeasing Heqin treaties. The first indeci¬ 
sive campaign in 129 b.c.e. had four Han armies, each 
100,000 strong in simultaneous attacks. In 127 b.c.e. 
the Han scored a major victory, chasing the Xiongnu 
north across the Gobi Desert to the shores of Lake 
Baikal in present-day Russia. 

It was a prolonged struggle, which finally broke the 
Xiongnu but also cost the Han huge losses in lives and 
treasures. Wudi sent an emissary, Zhang Qian (Chang 
Ch’ien) to find the Yuezhi and offer them an alliance 
against their common enemy, but when the envoy final¬ 
ly found them in Afghanistan, the Yuezhi were settled 
and no longer interested. He did find other allies, will¬ 
ing to become Han vassal states, from as far away as 
Ferghana and Sogdiana in Central Asia. 

Xiongnu power was finally broken in 60 b.c.e. 
The reasons were superior Han resources and lead¬ 
ership, the declining ability of later Xiongnu shanyu, 
the inability of the Xiongnu tribal structure of govern¬ 
ment to handle expanded power, and better treatment 
of vassal states by the Han. Civil wars ensued among 
the Xiongnu, which broke them into two groups in 
54 b.c.e. The Southern Xiongnu surrendered to the 
Han dynasty and became vassals; their leaders came 
to pay homage at the Han capital and received subsi¬ 
dies, while many of the tribesmen were settled along 
the border regions. 

Campaigns against the Northern Xiongnu contin¬ 
ued sporadically until the end of the first century c.E. 
when they were finally defeated in present-day Outer 
Mongolia and Central Asia. Some were forced to move 
west; those remaining became intermingled with other 
nomadic groups. After the fall of the Han in 220 c.E. 
groups among the Southern Xiongnu formed brief 
regional dynasties in northwestern China, and some 
claimed to be descendants of the Han imperial fam¬ 
ily through Han princesses who had become wives of 
their rulers. By the sixth century the Xiongnu had been 
absorbed into Chinese culture. 


Further reading: Jagchid, Sechin, and Van Jay Symons. Peace, 
War, and Trade along the Great Wall, Nomadic-Chinese 
Interaction through Tiuo Millennia. Bloomington: University 
of Indiana Press, 1989; Sinor, Denis, ed. The Cambridge His¬ 
tory of Early Inner Asia. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Xunzi (Hsun Tzu) 

(300-235 b.c.e.) Chinese philosopher 

Xunzi means “Master Xun” in Chinese; his personal 
name was Qing (Ch’ing). He was a heterodox Confu- 
cian philosopher, and his collected writings of 32 chap¬ 
ters are named the Xunzi. Each well-argued chapter is 
devoted to a single topic, such as self-cultivation, proper 
kingly rule, the recruitment of officials, military affairs, 
and music. 

Xunzi’s great mind ranked him third in impor¬ 
tance among Confucian philosophers, after Confu¬ 
cius and Mencius. He spent most of his life studying 
and teaching, with a brief interlude as a magistrate. 
Living at a time of intense interstate warfare as China 
struggled toward unification, he despaired of a resto¬ 
ration of the old order that Confucius and Mencius 
had hoped for. 

This may explain Xunzi’s hardheaded realism and 
opposition to excessive idealization of the past. He also 
looked to more recent role models from Chinese his¬ 
tory, going back to the founders of the Zhou (Chou) 
dynasty rather than the remote legendary sage rulers 
such as Yao, Shun, and Yu. He also rejected tradi¬ 
tional concepts that heaven rewarded virtuous rulers 
and punished wicked ones; instead he postulated a 
mechanical universe that operated independent of the 
doings of humans. 

Xunzi’s interpretation of Confucian teachings on 
human nature was opposite of that of Mencius. Whereas 
Mencius taught that human nature was innately good 
and became corrupted because of poor environment and 
lack of moral education, Xunzi believed human nature 
was evil and selfish. However, he also believed in the 
crucial role of education and trusted that a good moral 
education could make sages of all men. Therefore, Xunzi 
made the role of a wise and strong teacher key to moral 
progress. He also concluded that humans had a choice, 
a key element that made them superior to animals. 

He said: “The nature of man is evil; his goodness 
is only acquired by training. The original nature of 
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man today is to seek for gain, if this desire is followed, 
strife and rapacity results and courtesy dies . . . there¬ 
fore the civilizing influence of teachers and laws, the 
guidance of the ‘li’ [proper good conduct] and justice 
is absolutely necessary. . . . Hence they [ancient kings] 
established the authority of the prince to govern man; 
they set forth clearly the ‘li’ and justice to reform him; 
they established laws and government to rule him; they 
made punishments severe to warn him, and so they 
caused the whole country to come to a state of good 
government and prosperity.” However, Xunzi agreed 
with Mencius’s social and economic welfare plans and 
agreed that unworthy rulers should be overthrown, 
saying, “Heaven does not create people for the sake of 
the sovereign. Heaven made the sovereign for the sake 
of the people.” 

While Xunzi’s interpretation of Confucianism had 
great influence during his lifetime, it waned during the 


Han dynasty (202 b.c.e.-220 c.e.) and thereafter, and 
the more altruistic interpretations of Mencius were 
accepted as the Confucian orthodoxy. Two of his stu¬ 
dents, Han Fei and Li Si (Li Ssu), would become lead¬ 
ers of the Legalist school, gained great power under 
the Qin (Ch’in) state, and engineered the unification of 
China under the Qin (Ch’in) dynasty. 

See also Hundred Schools of Philosophy; Legalism. 

Further reading: Fung, Yu-lan. A History of Chinese Philoso¬ 
phy. 2 vols. Translated by Derk Bodde. Princeton, NJ: Princ¬ 
eton University Press, 1983; Knoblock, John, trans. Xunzi: A 
Translation and Study of the Complete Works. 3 vols. Stan¬ 
ford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1988-94; Watson, Bur¬ 
ton, trans. Hsun Tzu: Basic Writings. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1963. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 





Yamato clan and state 

The Yamato court is known as the birthplace of the Japa¬ 
nese political state. It is a term applied to the political 
system of the Kofun period but also its development and 
refinement in the late fifth to seventh centuries c.e. The 
Yamato state unified north Kyushu, Shikoku, and south¬ 
ern Honshu. The people were a clan-, or kinship- (uji), 
based society, where religion played an important part in 
controlling their lives, but during the Kofun period (the 
name given to the large key-shaped burial mounds of 
the time) powerful clan leaders and their families started 
to emerge as the stratification of communities evolved 
within the late Yayoi culture. Small kingdoms were 
established, each ruled by a different clan. The rulers 
at this time were mainly religious figureheads using the 
people’s faith to govern them. One of the most powerful 
was the Yamato clan, and after continual warfare among 
the different kingdoms a union of states developed—the 
Yamato state, under the rule of the Yamato clan. 

In the fourth century c.e. the Yamato were situated 
in the rich agricultural region around the modern city 
of Kyoto. In the fifth century, when the Yamato court 
reached its peak, there was a shift in the power base to 
the provinces of Kawachi and Izumi (modern Osaka). 
The emergence of such powerful clans is evidenced by 
the increased elaboration of their burial mounds in 
comparison with the Yayoi period. Burial sites in the 
Kofun period illustrated a segregating of the workers 
and elite of the community. The mounds took on a new 
shape, a “keyhole” design, were larger in size, and were 


surrounded by moats. By the fifth century it was evident 
that the power of the Yamato clan had increased. These 
huge tombs represented the power of the Yamato aris¬ 
tocracy, holding swords, arrowheads, tools, armor, and 
all the signs of military might. Only religious and cer¬ 
emonial items had been placed in earlier burial mounds. 
As Yamato had increased the contact with mainland 
Asia, the items in the burial tombs reflected their power 
and influence. Besides the military items, there were 
such things as gilt bronze shoes and gold and silver 
ornaments. 

The Yamato clan and its strongest allies formed the 
aristocracy of the Yamato state, occupying the most 
important positions in the court. A hereditary ruler 
headed the Yamato court, and because intermarriage 
within clans produced a large family network, there 
were constant struggles for power. Believing that they 
were descendants of the sun goddess, the Yamato clan 
developed the notion of kingship and thus began the 
imperial dynasty. An emperor, based on the Chinese sys¬ 
tem, represented it. The first legendary emperor of Japan 
was Jimmu. The emperor, the supreme religious symbol 
of the state, had no real political power. The power base 
lay with the clan leaders, headed by a prime minister- 
style official. These officials had very close ties with the 
ruler, showing the importance that was placed on the 
harmony between religion and the governing of the 
people. There was also economic and military support 
from the occupational groups within the court known 
as be. These groups consisted of rice farmers, weavers, 
potters, artisans, military armorers, and specialists in 
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religious ceremonies. They were subordinate to the rul¬ 
ing families. One group of be were especially important 
to the ruling family as they consisted of highly skilled 
immigrants from mainland Asia, who specialized in iron 
working and raising horses. 

The Yamato court became the unifying force in 
Japan. They began to limit the power of the lesser clan 
leaders and started to acquire agricultural lands to be 
controlled by a central body. A bureaucratic ranking 
system was developed when the separate kingdoms 
were incorporated into the Yamato court, and the 
stronger clan leaders were given titles to reflect their 
status as regional chiefs. The two titles bestowed on the 
chiefs were muraji and omi. The greatest of the chiefs 
lived at the court and as a collective ruled over the pro¬ 
ductive lands and hence the farming communities. This 
also gave them access to large resources of manpower 
to be used in such activities as burial mound building 
and also as conscripted troops for the military forays 
into the Korean Peninsula. 

By the fourth century the Yamato court was devel¬ 
oped enough to send envoys to mainland Asia, some¬ 
times military, but mostly to gain knowledge of the 
political and cultural aspects of the far more advanced 
Chinese and Korean civilizations. They also procured 
supplies of iron resources said to be plentiful in the south 
of Korea. By the end of the fourth and in the beginning 
of the fifth centuries the military were involved in the 
expansion of Yamato power throughout the Korean 
peninsula. At the same time Korea was going through 
cultural and political changes, with warring between 
the three kingdoms, Koguryo (north), Paekche (east), 
and Silla (west). Alliances were made with the Paekche, 
against the Silla, with Yamato gaining some power in 
the region. However, in the sixth century Silla became 
more powerful militarily, causing Yamato to face power 
reversals in the region and forcing them to withdraw 
from the peninsula. 

Paekche began to exchange knowledge and resources 
with the Yamato; scribes, sword smiths, horsemen, and 
horses were introduced to the court. The Yamato court 
had a large number of mainland scholars brought over 
for their advanced knowledge and skills. The Paekche 
court also sent a Confucian scholar, a Buddhist scholar, 
Buddhist scriptures, and an image of the Buddha. These 
scholars dramatically altered the fast-developing Japa¬ 
nese culture. Scholars were sent to China to learn about 
their political and cultural ideals, and in the sixth or 
seventh century they were brought back to the Yamato 
court to establish a written system based on Chinese 
characters and the grounding for the establishment of a 


parliamentary system. Based on Chinese models of gov¬ 
ernment, the Yamato court developed a central admin¬ 
istrative and imperial court. 

The sixth century saw the Soga clan’s rise to 
power. The Soga clan, which did not claim to be 
descended from the gods, had entrenched themselves in 
the Yamato court by establishing marital connections 
with the imperial family. As well as having adminis¬ 
trative and fiscal skills, this allowed them consider¬ 
able influence within the court structure. They intro¬ 
duced fiscal policies based on Chinese systems and 
established the first treasury. They collected, stored, 
and paid for goods produced by employees. The Soga 
introduced to the court the idea that the Korean pen¬ 
insula could be used as a trade route rather than for 
military conquest. 

The powerful Soga clan was in favor of the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism to Japan, but in the beginning 
the Soga found opposition from other clans, such as 
the Nakatomi, who performed the Shinto rituals at the 
court, and the Mononabe, who wanted the military 
aspect of the court to be maintained and elevated in 
importance. Conflicts arose between the clans, with 
Soga vowing to build a temple and encourage the 
spread of Buddhism as the main instrument of wor¬ 
ship if successful in battle. They were successful, and 
there were several Buddhist temples built, and Bud¬ 
dhism became a strong religion in Japan. The Soga 
believed that the teachings of Buddhism would lead to 
a more peaceful and safe society. 

The intermarriage of the Soga with the imperial 
family paved the way for Soga Umako (Soga Chief¬ 
tain) to install his nephew as emperor, later assas¬ 
sinate him, and replace him with Empress Suiko. 
Unfortunately, Empress Suiko, was a puppet for Soga 
Umako and Prince Regent Shotoku Taishi. A system 
of 12 ranks was established, making it possible to 
elevate the status of officials based on merit rather 
than birth right. Prince Regent Shotoku Taishi was a 
devout Buddhist and a scholar of Confucian princi¬ 
ples. Under his instigation Confucian models of rank 
and etiquette were introduced, and he introduced the 
Chinese calendar. He built numerous Buddhist tem¬ 
ples, had court chronicles written, and established 
diplomatic links with China. 

However, with the deaths of Prince Regent Sho¬ 
toku Taishi, Soga Umako, and Empress Suiko, there 
was a coup to gain succession to the imperial throne. 
The coup was led by Prince Naka and Nakatomi 
Kamatari, who introduced the Taika (Great Change) 
Reforms, which established the system of social, fiscal, 
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and administrative codes based on the ritsuryo system 
of China. The reforms were aimed at strengthening the 
emperor’s power over his subjects and not leaving the 
final decisions to his cabinet. These reforms ushered 
in the decline of the Yamato court by lessening the 
control of the court clans over the agricultural lands 
and the occupational groups. The reforms abolished 
the hereditary titles for the clan leaders and instead 
of them advising the emperor there would be minis¬ 
tries. The new order wanted to have control over all 
of Japan and make the people subjects of the throne. 
There were taxes placed on the harvests, and the 
country was divided into provinces headed by court- 
appointed governors. 

See also Shintoism; Three Kingdoms, Korea. 

Further reading: Hong, W. Paekche of Korea and the Origin 
of Yamato Japan. Seoul, South Korea: Kudara International, 
1994; Imamura, K. Prehistoric Japan: New Perspectives on 
Insular East Asia. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1966; Latourette, S. K. The History of Japan. New York: 
Macmillan, 1957; Mason, R. H. P., and Caiger. A History of 
Japan. Australia: Cassell, 1972; Mitsusada, I. Introduction 
to Japanese History—Before the Meiji Restoration. Japan 
Cultural Society, Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, 1968. 

Shelley Allsop 

Yao, Shun, and Yu 

(fl. 3rd milennium b.c.e.) legendary Chinese rulers 

In Chinese accounts of the beginning of their civiliza¬ 
tion, three rulers of exceptional virtue followed the leg¬ 
endary culture heroes Fuxi (Fu-hsi), Shengnong (Sheng- 
nung), and the Yellow Emperor; they were Kings Yao, 
Shun, and Yu. Their shared characteristic was that each 
rejected his own son as unworthy and tried to install 
the best-qualified man as his successor, unsuccessfully 
in the case of Yu. Their unselfishness has figured impor¬ 
tantly in Chinese historical writings and made them 
model rulers. Documents that purportedly date to their 
rule constitute the first section of the second Confucian 
classic, the Shu Jing (Shu Ching ), or Book of History 
(also called Book of Documents). 

Yao (r. 2357-2256 b.c.e.) and Shun (r. 2255-2205 
b.c.e.) are revered figures because they epitomized wis¬ 
dom, humility, and unselfishness. The canon of Yao in 
the Book of History cites Yao as a descendant of the 
Yellow Emperor and credits him with devising a cal¬ 
endar of 356 days to regulate agriculture, encouraging 


morality, establishing a rudimentary government, and 
above all selecting a successor unselfishly. After ruling 
for 70 years he set about choosing a worthy succes¬ 
sor because he thought his own son unfit and found a 
humble man called Shun, who was admired as a dutiful 
son to undeserving parents. Shun did not think himself 
worthy, but Yao insisted and married his two daughters 
to Shun to observe his behavior. Yao shared his rule 
with Shun for 28 years and then abdicated in favor of 
Shun. 

Shun, according to legend, also descended from the 
Yellow Emperor and was a virtuous and benevolent 
ruler. Both Yao’s and Shun’s reigns were troubled by 
great floods and attempts to build dikes that did not 
work. Shun then appointed an official named Yu to 
deal with the problem. Yu traveled the land and worked 
on flood control for more than a decade, succeeding 
because he dredged the riverbeds and channeled the 
water to the sea. Tie worked so hard that on three occa¬ 
sions he passed his own house and heard his wife and 
children weeping in loneliness but did not go in. Such 
was his dedication that Shun set aside his son, made 
Yu his co-ruler for 17 years, and then abdicated in his 
favor. 

Yu was also a humane and wise ruler (r. 2205- 
2198 b.c.e.). Together Yao, Shun, and Yu are called 
the Three Sage Rulers. Yu also attempted to bypass 
his son and appoint the best man his successor. The 
people were so grateful to him that they insisted on 
putting his son Qi (Chi) on the throne. Thus began 
the first Chinese dynasty, the Xia (Hsia) dynasty. 
The territory under these three rulers was centered on 
modern Shanxi (Shansi) Province in northern China. 
Later, Chinese historians idealized Yao, Shun, and Yu, 
extolling their reign as the golden age. Their moral 
conduct became the grand themes of historical and lit¬ 
erary writings for posterity. As a result of modern sci¬ 
entific methods of investigating history they have been 
assigned to the position of legendary figures. 

See also Confucian Classics. 

Further reading: Chang, Kwang-chih. The Archaeology of 
Ancient China. 4th ed., rev. New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1986; Chen, Te-k’un. Archaeology in China, Vol. 1, 
Prehistoric China. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1959; Creel, Herrlee H. The Birth of China, a Study of the 
Formative Period of Chinese Civilization. New York: Fred¬ 
erick Ungar Publishing, 1937; Waltham, Clae. Shu Ching, 
Book of History. Chicago: Regnery, 1971. 
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Yayoi culture 

Beginning in Kyushu and spreading eastward toward 
the north, migrants from mainland Asia introduced 
Yayoi culture to Japan, especially via the Korean penin¬ 
sula. The Yayoi culture of Japanese history was evident 
between the third century b.c.e. and the third century 
C.E. The population practiced animism, that is, they 
attributed all natural phenomena as having a living 
soul that they called kami. They also worshipped the 
spirits of their ancestors. Shrines were few in number. 
There was no written language in Japan at this time, 
so nothing was documented by the people about their 
culture and way of life. The Chinese, however, did have 
an advanced writing system, so they were able to record 
the development of the culture. 

Clothing was simple, with most fabric woven from 
hemp and bark fibers. There was no currency, so barter¬ 
ing was used to trade farm implements. Yayoi farmers 
fished, hunted, gathered, and grew vegetables and rice. In 
the early Yayoi years there were no cities, and it was the 
first time in Japan’s history that permanent settlements 
started to appear in the agricultural community. This was 
because of the introduction of a highly advanced form 
of rice cultivation using irrigation, known as wet rice 
farming. As time went on, the Yayoi started large-scale 
irrigation farming, which strengthened their economy, 
including the establishment of terraced paddy fields. The 
Yayoi were so successful in the growing of rice that there 
was often a surplus. To store this surplus they developed 
storage buildings on stilts, after finding that the tradi¬ 
tional method of burying rice in pits resulted in moldy 
rice. Such surpluses allowed the villages to increase in 
population, and as the Yayoi era progressed, these vil¬ 
lages would merge to create larger settlements. 

As the cultivation of wet rice necessitated the build¬ 
ing of paddies, migrants brought implements to work 
the land, hence the introduction of metal tools from 
the mainland. Iron was the first metal, mainly from 
Korea, followed by bronze from China. As time pro¬ 
gressed, the local craftsmen were taught to work the 
metal, and they began to develop their own styles. 
Among the implements produced in this period were 
swords, arrowheads, axes, chisels, knives, sickles, and 
fishhooks. They also produced decorative items like 
mirrors and ceremonial bells that were mainly used for 
religious rituals and symbols of status. 

Another distinctive characteristic of Yayoi culture was 
earthenware. The pottery wheel was first introduced to 
Japan in this period. Yayoi pottery was smoother and more 
uniform and had a better shape than earlier Jomon pot¬ 


tery. It was unglazed and more simply decorated in com¬ 
parison with Jomon pottery, more akin to early Korean 
pottery. The term Yayoi is derived from an area in Tokyo 
where evidence of this earthenware was discovered. Even 
though the Yayoi culture covered much of Japan, not all 
regions developed the same traits; for example, the pot¬ 
tery found in the north had indications of using a comb 
effect in the decorations to form lines or bands. 

During these years there was a progression toward 
civilization illustrated in methods of burying the dead, 
regardless of their position in the community. At first the 
dead were buried in simple, single graves covered in dirt 
mounds. Later they were left in more elaborate graves, 
some of stone or clay, often with stone dolmens over the 
site. This shows one aspect of the Chinese influence on 
the cultural elements of the Yayoi. In the later years of 
the period, leading into the Kofun (Yamato) era, some 
of the burial sites were set apart from the others sug¬ 
gesting the beginning of a class stratum and that some 
people had started to gain power in the community. 

The Yayoi period was the turning point for the 
development of Japanese culture. At the end of the era, 
when the villages had amassed wealth, conflicts began 
over the surrounding lands. It proved beneficial to 
amalgamate into larger settlements, thus initiating the 
beginnings of social order and the evolution of political 
entities that would unify the larger villages into states, 
finally accepting one ruling body. 

See also Jomon culture. 

Further reading: Hong, W. Paekche of Korea and the Origin 
of Yamato Japan. Seoul, South Korea: Kudara International, 
1994; Imamura, K. Prehistoric Japan: New Perspectives on 
Insular East Asia. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1966; Latourette, S. K. The History of Japan. New York: 
Macmillan, 1957; Mitsusada, I. Introduction to Japanese 
History—Before the Meiji Restoration. Japan Cultural Soci¬ 
ety, Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, 1968. 

Shelley Allsop 

Yellow Emperor (Huangdi, 
or Huang Ti) 

(r. 2697-2597 b.c.e.) legendary Chinese hero 

According to Chinese tradition or mythology, civiliza¬ 
tion began as a result of the innovations introduced by 
culture heroes at the beginning of the third millenium 
b.c.e. The first ones were Fuxi (Fu-hsi) the Ox Tamer 
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and Shengnong (Sheng-nung) the Divine Farmer, who 
taught people to domesticate animals, instituted fam¬ 
ily life and settled agriculture, and established markets 
for trading. Their inventions or innovations denoted 
advancement of ancient peoples from the Paleolithic 
age to the Neolithic age. 

A period of chaos ensued after Fuxi and Sheng- 
nong’s rule until Fluangdi (Fluang Ti), or the Yellow 
Emperor, established most of the trappings of kingship. 
Many advances resulted from his reign. People began 
to live in wooden houses, built walled towns, traveled 
in boats and carts, and made pottery. Flis wife taught 
women to raise silkworms and spin and weave silk. 
His ministers taught the art of divination by the Sun, 
Moon, and stars and invented musical notations, arith¬ 
metic, and established the calendar. They also invented 
writing. Fuxi, Shengnong, and the Yellow Emperor are 
culture heroes. 

Huangdi was also credited with winning a great 
battle against “barbarian” tribes somewhere in mod¬ 
ern-day Shanxi (Shansi) Province in northern China, 
consolidating his kingdom and beginning the history of 
China as a nation. Later legendary rulers Yao, Shun, 
and Yu (founders of the Xia [HsiaJ dynasty) and the 
founders of the Shang dynasty and Zhou (Chou) 
dynasty were all reputedly his descendants. Since the 
Xia, Shang, and Zhou dynasties together constituted 
the formative age of Chinese civilization, and their rul¬ 
ers all claimed descent from the Yellow Emperor, by 
extension the Chinese people have regarded him as 
their common ancestral hero and called themselves his 
descendants. Thus, the legend of the Yellow Emperor is 
important to the Chinese civilization. 

Further reading: Allen, Sarah. The Heir and the Sage: Myth, 
Art, Dynastic Legend in Early China. San Francisco: Chinese 
Materials Center, 1981; Chang, Kwang-chih. The Archaeolo¬ 
gy of Ancient China. 4th ed., rev. and enlarged. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1986 . 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Yellow Turban Rebellion 

The Yellow Turban Rebellion was a messianic upris¬ 
ing (184-185 c.e.) that was both a symptom and cause 
of the fall of the Han dynasty (202 b.c.e.-220 c.e.). 
It occurred during the disastrous reign of Emperor 
Lin (r. 168-189 c.e.) Ascending the throne at age 12, 
Lin was under the control of the regent, who sought to 


eliminate the dominance of corrupt eunuchs with the 
assistance of the scholar-officials. However, the eunuchs 
acted first, killed the regent, purged the officials, and 
proceeded to rule unchecked during the next 20 years. 
They let landlordism increase unchecked while increas¬ 
ing taxes on the peasants. The economic distress of the 
population was exacerbated by natural disasters includ¬ 
ing droughts and flooding of the Yellow River, all pro¬ 
ducing famine and refugee movements. 

These distresses caused peasant revolts, which com¬ 
bined political discontent with religious overtones. They 
culminated in 184 c.e. in the Yellow Turban Rebellion. 
The name was derived from the yellow turban the rebels 
wore to distinguish themselves from government troops. 
The rebels had chosen yellow because it symbolized the 
earth, their logo, which according to Chinese cosmology 
followed fire, represented by red, the symbol of the Han. 
The rebels chose signs and symbols to signify cosmic 
support and religious justification. The rebels were also 
messianic and millennarian, based on certain interpreta¬ 
tions of popular Daoism (Taoism). The Yellow Turbans 
were led by a man surnamed Zhang (Chang) who taught 
that the recent plague was caused by sin and could be 
cured by public confessions, magical and religious prac¬ 
tices, and the wearing of amulets and charms. Zhang 
proclaimed that he could then renew the world and bring 
about a golden age of Great Peace (taiping). (Great Peace 
became the name of another major messianic peasant 
revolt in the 1850s.) 

The Yellow Turbans met success in 16 commander- 
ies in northern China but were defeated by 185 c.e., 
not by the inept regular troops, but by troops raised 
by powerful provincial commanders. The result was the 
breakdown of the central government that inaugurated 
an era during which emperors, all minors after Emper¬ 
or Lin’s death, were puppets of the regional warlords, 
while at the capital families of their mothers and grand¬ 
mothers vied for control. 

The first powerful warlord to march on the capital 
of Luoyang (Loyang) was named Dong Zho (Tung 
Cho), who massacred more than 2,000 eunuchs, ending 
their power, then deposed the young emperor, looted 
the city, and burned down the imperial library. Dong 
was soon killed. A new boy emperor was installed, 
named Xiandi (Hsien-ti), but he was a pathetic play¬ 
thing of the rival generals. Xiandi’s abdication in 220 
was a mere formality that ratified the real power align¬ 
ment between three major contenders. The Yellow 
Turban Rebellion contributed to the long decline and 
fall of the Han dynasty. 

See also Three Kingdoms, China. 
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Further reading: Allen, Sarah. The Heir and the Sage: Myth, 
Art, Dynastic Legend in Early China. San Francisco: Chinese 
Materials Center, 1981; Chang, Kwang-chih. The Archaeolo¬ 
gy of Ancient China. 4th ed., rev. and enlarged. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1986. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Yemen 

Yemen is the state occupying the southwestern part of 
the Arabian Peninsula. Because of the extensive desert 
in the interior of the peninsula, Yemen has undemar¬ 
cated borders with Oman to the east and Saudi Arabia 
to the north. The western and southern borders are 
marked by the coast, running along both the Red Sea 
and the Gulf of Aden. Trade characterized the history 
of early Yemen. The harsh climate and the generally 
unproductive nature of much of the interior meant that 


most of Yemeni culture and history was focused on a 
comparatively narrow coastal strip. However, some 
highland areas were important economically and were 
settled from an early period. Recent discovery of mega¬ 
liths on a coastal plain at al-Tihamah indicate that even 
marginally habitable desert regions of Yemen were 
occupied perhaps as long ago as 2400 b.c.e. However, 
it was not until some centuries later that a number 
of powerful, independent city-states emerged in the 
area. The basis of these states was the local monopoly 
control of frankincense and myrrh and the command 
of the spice trade from South Asia, which resulted 
from knowledge of wind conditions. Both myrrh and 
frankincense are derived from gum resins, obtained by 
removing the bark from a portion of a tree and allow¬ 
ing the resin to extrude and harden. 

From the seventh century b.c.e. caravans took the 
myrrh and frankincense along land routes to Ctesiphon, 
Syria, and the Mediterranean cities. The biblical queen 
of Sheba was located in Yemen, an area later known 



The city ofThula in Yemen stands at the eastern foot of an ancient fort. Much of Yemeni culture was focused on the narrow coastal strip, 
yet even marginally habitable desert regions of Yemen were occupied perhaps as long ago as 2400 b.c.e. 
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by the Romans as Arabia Felix—“fortunate Arabia.” 
In addition to the Sabaean or Sheba state, there were 
also the Minaean and the Himyarite states. These states 
also had access to eastern Africa and traded into luxu¬ 
ry items such as ostrich plumes. The wealth that these 
various items produced meant that from approximately 
1200 b.c.e. to 255 c.e. they were famous throughout 
the Mediterranean world. Inevitably, wealth stimulated 
desire and a number of attempts were made to dominate 
the region from the outside. The most well known of 
these attempts was by the Romans, and eventually Arabia 
was annexed by Trajan, who redirected maritime trade 
to the west coast of the Red Sea. Further, Roman sailors 
discovered the knowledge of the winds, and monopoli¬ 
zation of the spice trade by Yemenis ended. Both Greeks 
and Romans had already managed to source their own 
trade goods through the Yemeni port of Muza, which is 
now lost. Independent, wealthy Yemeni states were no 
longer possible. The great engineering projects began to 
fail as falling incomes meant lower revenues for pub¬ 
lic works. Symbolically, the Ma’rib Great Dam failed in 
525, victim of the failure to reinforce its structure. 

Yemeni people were a mixture of Jewish and Chris¬ 
tians by this time, together with a mixture of adherents 
of indigenous beliefs. The last Himyarite king, Dhu 
Nuwas (Yusuf Asaf Yathar), converted to Judaism and 
subsequently ordered a massacre of Christians. Sur¬ 
vivors called for help from the Byzantine emperor in 
the name of the Aksumite Christians of Yemen. This 
enabled the Aksumites to dominate Yemen and even 
threaten to control the area around Mecca and Medi¬ 
na. In return, Himyarites called the Persian Empire for 
help, which led to the absorption of Yemen into Per¬ 
sia. Subsequently, Yemen came to be governed by the 
Umayyid caliphate in Damascus and afterward by the 
Abbasid caliphate in Baghdad. 

Islamization of Yemen occurred rapidly but has 
become a controversial subject among Islamic societies 
and their scholars, many of whom have little interest 
in pre-Islamic history and in some extreme cases have 
inhibited research into the subject. The Yemeni people 
enthusiastically embraced Islam, and the early conver¬ 
sion of the state is remembered as a matter of consider¬ 
able pride. 

See also Ethiopia, ancient. 

Further reading: Bandes, Susan J. “Frankincense and 
Myrrh: Objects from the Red Sea Trade Routes during 
the Roman Empire.” Yemen Update (v.24, 1988); Har¬ 
rington, Spencer P. M. “Yemeni Megaliths.” Archaeol¬ 
ogy. Available online. URE: http://www.archaeology.org 


(January 2006); Korotayev, Andrey. Some General Trends of 
the Evolution of the Sabaic Language and Sabaean Culture. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006. 

John Walsh 

Yuezhi (Yueh-chih) 

In the second century b.c.e. the Yuezhi people, described 
as light-skinned and speaking an Indo-European language 
(and without a written language), lived in western Gansu 
(Kansu) Province and the region between the Altai and 
Tianshan (T’ien-shan) Mountains in present-day north¬ 
western China. They were hereditary enemies of another 
nomadic group, the Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu). Their mis¬ 
fortune began when Maotun (Mao-t’un), who had 
spent time as a hostage among them, became leader of the 
Xiongnu in 209 b.c.e. Maotun would lead his people to 
unprecedented power by defeating both the newly estab¬ 
lished Han dynasty in China and other nomadic tribes. 
The Yuezhi were among his first victims: After being 
defeated in 175-174 b.c.e., they were expelled from the 
Gansu Corridor and began their westward migration. 

Maotun’s successors continued to wage war against 
the Yuezhi who had settled in the Ili Valley in present- 
day Xinjiang (Sinkiang) in China. One branch, called 
the Xiao Yuezhi (Hsiao Yueh-chih), or Small Yuezhi, 
moved south into areas controlled by another, nomadic 
people called Qiang (Ch’iang) and lost their separate 
identity. Another branch, called the Da Yuezhi (Ta 
Yueh-chih), or Greater Yuezhi, moved further west, 
eventually playing a role in the destruction of the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria and settling in the northwestern 
edge of the Indian world. There they prospered, due 
to the location of their new home: an important meet¬ 
ing point along the Silk Road between China, India, 
Persia, and the Roman Empire. A mosaic of peoples 
mingled in the cosmopolitan state they created, called 
the Kushan Empire. Archaeologists have excavated 
the rich remains at Begram in modern Afghanistan, the 
capital of the Kushan Empire, and at other sites. 

The remains included Greco-Roman sculptures 
and bronzes, Indian ivory, jewelry and gold ornaments, 
Chinese bronzes, silks and lacquerware, and Alexan¬ 
drian glass, indicating that rich trade existed under 
the Kushans over 2,000 years ago. The dominance of 
Buddhist religious art shows the primacy of Buddhism 
among the Kushan people, though the presence of Per¬ 
sian and Greco-Roman deities suggest the presence of 
other religions among the population. In 138 b.c.e. 
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the Han emperor Wu sent an envoy Zhang Qian 
(Chang Ch’ien) west to seek out the Da Yuezhi for 
an alliance against their mutual enemy the Xiongnu. 
After many tribulations Zhang did find them, not in 
the Ili Valley, but in Afghanistan. They had however 
settled down and refused to cross swords with the 
Xiongnu again. 

See also Han Wudi (Han Wu-ti); Wen and Wu. 

Further reading: Grousset, Rene. The Empire of the Steppe, 
a History of Central Asia. Trans, by Naomi Walford. New 


Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1994; Hsu, Cho- 
yun, and Kathryn Linduff. Western Chon Civilization. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1988; Hulsewe, A. F. P. 
China in Central Asia: The Early Stage 125 B.C.-A.D. 23. 
Introduction by M. A. N. Loewe. Leiden, Netherlands: E. J. 
Brill, 1979; Twitchett, Denis, and Michael Loewe, eds. The 
Cambridge History of China, Vol. 1, The Ch’in and Han 
Empires, 221 B.C.-A.D. 220. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1986. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 





Zakkai, Yohanan ben 

(d. 80 c.e.) religious leader 

Yohanan ben Zakkai was the religious and political 
leader who laid the foundation for rabbinic Judaism 
after the fall of Jerusalem and its Temple. H. J. Schoeps 
said of his leadership: “The state was changed into an 
academy, the royal dynasty into a patriarchate, and the 
Sanhedrin left the Temple site and continued indepen¬ 
dently in Jabneh.” As a Pharisee, Yohanan studied 
under Hillel and Shammai, though he was more influ¬ 
enced by Hillel, the liberal sage. He found himself con¬ 
stantly arguing with the Sadducees and the Zealots, an 
anti-Roman group who figured heavily in the uprising 
of 70 c.e. Yohanan was known as a pious and pacifistic 
rabbi who ran his own school in Jerusalem at the time 
of the Roman invasion and siege. Like many Pharisees, 
he had specific interpretations of the Bible and predicted 
the doom of the Temple. To escape the city he feigned 
his own death and was carried out in a coffin. 

Vespasian received him as a religious holy man and 
allowed him to run an academy of scholars and rabbis 
in Yavneh until his death in 80 C.E. In the literary frame¬ 
work laid out in rabbinic documents, both Vespasian 
and Yohanan are stereotypes representing Israel and 
rabbinism and Rome and the Gentiles. In fact, Yohanan 
was supposed to have prophesied to Vespasian—like 
the mighty prophet Jeremiah—that he would be the 
new Caesar. The point of the stereotypical story is that 
Yohanan and his band of rabbis were a prophetic move¬ 
ment that accurately interpreted the Bible in real-world 


ways and were respected by the Romans. From the time 
of Yohanan until the time of Bar Kokhba, the city of 
Yavneh was a cultural and spiritual center for Jews in 
Palestine. There Yohanan is alleged to have formed his 
disciples and to have carried out the religious duties of the 
Law, good deeds, and prayer. In reality Yavneh allowed 
Jews to reformulate a vision for their faith. There the 
Mishnah was put together as the religious constitution 
of what would become rabbinic Judaism. Late 19th- 
century German historians proposed that Yavneh was 
the place where Yohanan’s council of rabbis took deci¬ 
sive actions to formalize their faith. Based on flimsy rab¬ 
binic evidence they persuaded the world that the rabbis, 
between the days of Yohanan ben Zakkai and Eleazar 
ben Azariah (90 c.e.), chose the books that made up 
the Jewish Bible, chose which texts represented the true 
biblical texts (and rejected all other texts as deviant), 
and formally excluded the Christians as heretics from 
the faith. In short, Yavneh’s supposed decrees became 
for these historians the symbol of the Jewish response to 
a world without temple, holy city, or holy land—in the 
absence of solid evidence. 

Yohanan’s own contributions to the deliberation, 
recorded by the rabbis, cannot be ascertained exactly. 
However, one of his important assertions was that sages 
had more practical authority than priests. The authority 
covered such things as Sabbath customs and festal and 
calendar observances. This position would serve Jews 
well in the years after 70 c.e., when keeping temple holi¬ 
ness in homes and villages had to serve when no temple 
sacrifice could be made. The legends about him suggest 
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that he restrained messianic fervor, urged obedience to 
the Law as a response to defeat, and taught that good 
deeds atoned for sin in a world without the Temple. After 
Yohanan retired from the council of rabbis at Yavneh, 
Gamaliel II succeeded him. Gamaliel II formalized the 
role that Yohanan played at Yavneh when he was recog¬ 
nized as “prince” by provincial Roman authorities and 
made his own official visit to Rome in company with 
other rabbinic scholars. More important, rabbis who did 
not initially participate at Yavneh now began to look to 
Gamaliel and his rabbis for leadership. 

Yohanan is so revered in later rabbinic Judaism that 
he is simply called “Rabban” in the documents, meaning 
“Our Teacher.” Modern-day rabbinic Jews consider him 
their founding father in the faith. He also is one of the 
most quoted rabbis in the Talmud. Despite all the legends 
told about him in the later Jewish writings, scant first-rate 
historical records exist about him. History’s recollection of 
him is based on mythical reports written centuries later. 

See also Christianity, early; Jewish revolts; Judaism, 
EARLY (HETERODOXIES); PROPHETS; ROMAN EMPIRE; ROME: 
GOVERNMENT. 

Further reading: Finkelstein, Louis. Akiba: Scholar, Saint 
and Martyr. Reprint, New York: Atheneum, 1970; Hezser, 
Catherine. The Social Structure of the Rabbinic Movement 
in Roman Palestine. Tubingen, Germany: Mohr [Siebeck], 
1997; Lewis, J. P. “Jamnia (Jabneh), Council of,” ABD (v.3); 
Neusner, J. A Life of Yohanan Ben Zakkai: Ca. 1-80 C.E. 
Leiden, Netherlands: Brill, 1970; Schoeps, H. J. Ausfruh- 
christlicer Zeit. Tubingen, Germany: Mohr, 1950. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Zhang Qian (Chang Ch'ien) 

(d. 113 b.c.e.) explorer and diplomat 

Zhang Qian was the greatest explorer in ancient China, 
having made two long journeys in 139 and 115 b.c.e. 
He was also an important diplomat for the Han emper¬ 
or Wu. After suffering a major defeat at the hands of 
the nomadic Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu), Liu Bang (Liu 
Pang), founder of the Han dynasty (202 b.c.e.-220 
c.e.) decided to appease his formidable northern neigh¬ 
bors by concluding the first of many Heqin (He-ch’in) 
treaties with them. The terms included gifts of large 
quantities of silver, food, and silks to the Xiongnu and 
the marriage of Han princesses to the Xiongnu rul¬ 
ers. Han agreed to the humiliating terms because the 
dynasty was new and unstable and because the people 


were exhausted from previous wars and not ready to 
undertake new ones. 

In 141 b.c.e. a young man, posthumously known 
as Han Wudi (Han Wu-ti), or the Martial Emperor, 
ascended the throne. By this time the empire was sta¬ 
ble, had grown materially, and commanded sufficient 
resources and manpower to support an expansionist 
policy. Moreover, appeasement of the Xiongnu had 
resulted in ever more exorbitant demands for gifts each 
time the Heqin Treaty was renewed and also because 
appeasement had not bought border peace from Xion¬ 
gnu raids. A broad new strategy emerged. One part 
was to seek allies against the Xiongnu. Thus in 139 
b.c.e. a young courtier named Zhang Qian was cho¬ 
sen to journey west to find the Yuezhi (Yueh-chih), 
a nomadic group that had suffered under Xiongnu 
power and had been expelled from their home in 
northwestern China. 

Zhang set out with 100 men. He had to cross Xion¬ 
gnu territory to reach his goal and was captured. He 
would remain among them for 10 years, marry a Xion¬ 
gnu woman, and raise a family before he could escape 
and resume his journey. He did finally find the Yuezhi 
in the borderland of modern Afghanistan and Pakistan, 
but they were content in their new home and refused 
an alliance with the Han against the Xiongnu. En route 
home Zhang was recaptured by the Xiongnu but final¬ 
ly escaped and reached home in 126 b.c.e. with only 
one of his original entourage. Meantime, Emperor Wu 
had begun massive many-pronged campaigns against 
the Xiongnu in 133 b.c.e. Though Zhang failed in his 
primary mission, his reports of the lands, resources, 
and people of Central Asia and of the availability of 
Chinese silks in India, possibly via trade routes across 
southwestern China, piqued Emperor Wu’s interest to 
expand in both directions. 

Campaigns under Wudi’s generals brought vast 
regions under Chinese rule. They included southwestern 
China, northern Vietnam, and much of Korea. China 
also established a tributary system in Central Asia (called 
Western Regions by the Chinese) whereby local rulers 
retained their authority but submitted to the supervision 
of Chinese protector-generals (similar to Roman procon¬ 
suls), rendered tribute, and left sons to be educated in 
China and as hostages at the Chinese court. In 115 b.c.e. 
Zhang was sent as envoy to Wusun (Wu-sun) and estab¬ 
lished relations with that nomadic state northwest of 
the Xiongnu (a Han princess was married to the Wusun 
ruler) and further west with such Central Asian states 
as Ferghana, Bactria, Sogdiana, and Khotan. Zhang 
Qian was important because his missions and reports 
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stimulated Chinese military, diplomatic, and commercial 
expansion into vast new realms. 

See also Sogdians. 

Further reading: Twitchett, Denis, and Michael Loewe, eds. 
The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 1, The Ch’in and Han 
Empires 221 B.C.-A.D. 220. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1986; Yu, Ying-shih. Trade and Expansion in Han 
China: A Study in the Structure of Sino-Barbarian Economic 
Relations. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Zhou, Duke of 

See Duke of Zhou (Chou). 

Zhou (Chou) dynasty 

The Zhou, together with the preceding Xia (Hsia) 
dynasty and Shang dynasty, are called the Three 
Dynasties in Chinese history. They account for two mil¬ 
lennia that are the formative era of the Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion. All three dynasties are the products of the Neolithic 
civilization of northern China, each occupying a differ¬ 
ent but overlapping region of the Yellow River valley. 
They are moreover contemporaries of one another, each 
achieving dominance over several centuries, then reced¬ 
ing to subordinate status. 

For example, postdynastic Xia became a state called 
Qi (Ch’i), while postdynastic Shang survived as a state 
called Song (Sung). Because the Zhou (Chou) was very 
long lived, it is subdivided into several shorter eras, 
beginning with the Western Zhou (1122-771 b.c.e.), 
followed by the Eastern Zhou (770-256 b.c.e.). Eastern 
Zhou is further subdivided into the Spring and Autumn 
era (722-481 b.c.e.), followed by the Warring States 
era (463-222 b.c.e.). 

Unlike the Xia and the Shang, multitudes of con¬ 
temporary written records survived from the Zhou. 
Early Zhou records include the Shu Jing (Shu Ching ), 
or Book of History (or Book of Documents ), which 
include proclamations, edicts, and pronouncements on 
the early phase of the dynasty, and the Shi Jing (Shih 
Ching), or Book of Poetry, with many poems that dealt 
with the early Zhou era. These are supplemented by 
thousands of bronze vessels found in archaeological 
digs cast with inscriptions up to 500 words long that 
described important events, such as battles and the cre¬ 
ation of fiefs. The number of surviving written works 


multiplied with the progress of time. The information 
they provide are supplemented by other material evi¬ 
dence from thousands of excavated Zhou sites. 

KINGS WEN AND WU 

Predynastic Zhou people were frontiersmen living in the 
Plain of Zhou where the Wei River joined the Yellow 
River in modern Sha’anxi (Shensi) Province. They acted as 
a bastion against the “barbarians” beyond the frontiers, 
and their leader was given the title Lord of the West by 
Shang kings. King Wen (the Cultivated) was the first great 
Zhou leader, noted for his benevolence and for building 
up his state that could challenge the Shang. Wen’s son, 
King Wu (the Martial), followed him in 1133 b.c.e. Wu 
formed a coalition with eight other states disgruntled with 
the Shang. In 1122 b.c.e. Wu’s forces decisively defeated 
the Shang king Shou at the Battle of Muye (Mu-yeh), who 
then committed suicide. Wu died shortly after destroy¬ 
ing the Shang and left the task of consolidating the new 
dynasty to his brother, the Duke of Zhou (Chou), who 
acted as regent for Wu’s young son for seven years. 

THE DUKE OF ZHOU 

The Duke of Zhou fought to defeat remnant Shang 
forces and enlarged the realm to the eastern seaboard, 
creating a state that is larger than modern-day France. 
He governed the realm from two capitals, the original 
Zhou capital at Hao, near modern Xi’an (Sian), and a 
new one called Luoyang (Loyang), further down the 
Yellow River valley to govern the former Shang lands 
and beyond. He granted land to relatives and allies and 
gave them grand titles. The lords built walled towns and 
governed the surrounding land but were accountable to 
the king and could pass their titles and land to their sons 
with royal permission. Each lord swore allegiance to the 
king in rituals conducted in the ancestral temples of the 
Zhou royal house. Most people were farmers with status 
similar to that of European medieval serfs who changed 
hands with the land. Ideally eight families farmed indi¬ 
vidual plots around a manor and jointly farmed the ninth 
plot for the lord. The farming system was called the well- 
field system. These political and economic arrangements 
resembled those of European feudalism during the Mid¬ 
dle Ages; hence the Zhou system is also called feudal. In 
retrospect, King Wen the dynastic founder, King Wu the 
conqueror, and the Duke of Zhou the consolidator are 
honored as sage rulers, who established a golden age. 

WESTERN ZHOU 

For three centuries Zhou kings generally maintained 
internal peace and expanded the frontiers until 771 b.c.e. 
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when non-Chinese tribal people overran the capital, Hao, 
and killed King Yu. Reputedly he had numerous times 
falsely summoned the feudal lords to march their troops 
to the capital because the sight of massed troops pleased 
his favorite lady. Then when a true emergency occurred, 
the disgruntled lords had refused to come. The survivors 
of the Zhou court abandoned Hao in favor of the second 
capital, Luoyang. 

EASTERN ZHOU 

The Eastern Zhou (770-256 b.c.e.) saw progressive 
decline of the power of the kings, whose domain was 
reduced to land around Luoyang. The king was con¬ 
sulted perfunctorily, then only on genealogical mat¬ 
ters. Powerful regional states emerged, warring among 
themselves, gradually swallowing up the lesser ones. 
The Zhou monarchs remained on the throne until 256 
b.c.e. because they were too insignificant to count. The 
500 years of the Eastern Zhou is divided into the Spring 
and Autumn era after a book of the same name by Con¬ 
fucius that chronicled the history of his state, Lu (ruled 
by descendants of the Duke of Zhou), from 722 to 481 
b.c.e. In 681 b.c.e., in response to threats from Zhu 
(Ch’u), a new state in the south, the remaining states 
joined to form an alliance, and because the Zhou king 
was powerless to keep the peace, they elected one lord 
hegemon, or ba (pa) in Chinese. 

For the next 200 years the reigning dukes of sev¬ 
eral of the states were successively elected hegemon, 
convening conferences between the states at intervals 
and formulating policies or waging wars, or keep¬ 
ing a precarious peace. This was a stopgap solution 
to maintain some order in the Chinese world without 
the power and leadership of Zhou kings, who were 
consulted pro forma and ratified decisions that were 
already made. The chief feature of the Spring and 
Autumn era was interstate diplomatic sparring and 
generally small-scale wars fought by chariot-driving 
knights. Many of the rival leaders were related by 
blood, and the defeated lord was shamed rather than 
killed. A large battle fought between Jin (Chin) and Qi 
(Ch’i) in 589 b.c.e. involved 800 chariots and 12,000 
men, but most battles were smaller. By the end of the 
era 110 states had been reduced to 22. 

WARRING STATES 

The Warring States era (463-222 b.c.e.) that followed 
was also named after a book, The Annals of the War¬ 
ring States. The wars became very destructive and were 
fought by large disciplined infantry armies, fewer chari¬ 
ots (which were not useful in varied terrain), and more 


cavalry. Iron weapons replaced bronze ones, and the 
powerful crossbow came into general use. Whereas 
the Chinese world up to 335 b.c.e. had only one king, 
thereafter the rulers of major states also began to call 
themselves kings; in 256 b.c.e. one state, Qin (Ch’in) 
deposed the last Zhou king and annexed his domain. 
The continued fighting between the seven major states 
that had emerged was based on the accepted premise 
that all China be unified under one ruler. The final 
victor was Qin in northwestern China. Fighting the 
non-Chinese nomads toughened its people, its fron¬ 
tier position saved it from earlier phases of destructive 
wars between the other states, and its conquest of the 
Sichuan (Szechwan) plains gave it huge new resources. 
Finally its state ideology, called Legalism, enabled Qin 
to build a strong economy, large army, and efficient 
bureaucracy that allowed it to launch a final successful 
drive for unification, achieved in 221 b.c.e. 

TECHNOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
ADVANCEMENTS 

Many social and economic changes occurred during the 
Eastern Zhou period. Early farming by serfs was gradu¬ 
ally replaced by freehold farming. Qin led the way by 
ending feudalism on the premise that free tax-paying 
farmers would work and fight harder. By the fifth centu¬ 
ry b.c.e. iron tools had replaced stone and wooden ones 
in land clearing and farming, increasing acreage using 
iron-tipped, animal-drawn plows that replaced wooden 
digging sticks. Borrowing techniques used in bronze 
making, Chinese metalsmiths were making cast-iron 
tools and weapons 1,000 years earlier than their coun¬ 
terparts in Europe. States competing for supremacy 
encouraged advanced farming techniques that included 
irrigation, fertilization, and crop rotation. Hunting and 
grazing decreased in importance as more land was used 
for crops. Manufacturing and commerce flourished; 
sizable multifunctional towns proliferated, and grow¬ 
ing artisan and merchant classes emerged. During the 
Warring States period the capital city of Qi boasted a 
population of 70,000 households. Cowrie shells, bolts 
of silk, and dogs were used as media of exchange in an 
earlier primarily barter economy, and cast-metal coins 
became common by the mid-fifth century. 

The Zhou conquest appeared to have ushered in a 
period of social mobility—the establishment of a new 
Zhou order resulted in stability when positions and jobs 
became hereditary. By the Warring States era society 
had outgrown the old order; merchants did not fit into 
the feudal hierarchy. More important, the competitive 
political scene encouraged rulers to hire and promote 
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men based on merit and not birth. Capable men began 
to sell their talents wherever they could find employment. 
The frequent wars also made for social mobility. Men 
and women from the losing side lost at least their status; 
in many instances lords and ladies from defeated states 
became slaves and servants to their conquerors. The 
lowest among the aristocrats, the shi (shih), originally 
professional fighting men, became educated and served 
as bureaucrats of the rulers. Some among them became 
teachers and philosophers. They became the teachers 
of the Hundred Schools of Philosophy, and their 
ideas, writings, and debates produced the classical phi¬ 
losophies of the Chinese civilization. 

See also Wen and Wu. 

Further reading: Hsu, Cho-yun. Ancient China in Transi¬ 
tion, An Analysis of Social Mobility, 722-222 B.C. Stanford, 

CA: Stanford University Press, 1965; -, and Kathryn 

M. Lindruff. Western Chou Civilization. New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 1988; Loewe, Michael, and Edward L. 
Shaughnessy, eds. The Cambridge History of Ancient China, 
From the Origins of Civilization to 221 B.C. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Zhuangzi 

See Laozi (Lao Tzu) and Zhuangzi (Chuang Tzu). 

Zoroastrianism 

Western European scholars have traditionally referred to 
ancient Iranian religion after the acknowledged found¬ 
ing figure of the political formulation of that religion, 
Zarathushtra. The term Zoroastrianism was derived 
from his name. Today the faith is better known by the 
name of its devotees, the Parsis. In the ancient Persian 
Empire there was no general designation for their reli¬ 
gion. Moreover, even when centralized authority was 
pursued and Zoroastrianism was adopted through¬ 
out the realm, the religion remained locally distinct 
throughout the ancient empires, each region having its 
own variation on the general scheme. 

The Avesta, the holy text, was first committed to 
writing in the sixth century c.E. Both religious tradi¬ 
tion and linguistic evidence points to an ancient oral 
transmission. The oldest texts are the Gathas, assigned 
a date of roughly 1000 b.c.e. on linguistic grounds; 
whether they can seriously be ascribed to Zarathush¬ 


tra is unknown. Little is known about Zarathushtra. 
Some scholars doubt the existence of a historical fig¬ 
ure at all. Dates proposed for his life extend from the 
sixth millennium b.c.e. to 569 b.c.e. Scholars place 
his life in the range of c. 1200-600 b.c.e. He lived in 
eastern Iran, was from a priestly family, and was well 
trained in ritual observance. He reduced the Iranian 
pantheon to the single deity Ahura Mazda and defined 
religious life in terms of proper behavior in the pursuit 
of truth. Observance of purity and avoidance of pollu¬ 
tion were central concerns. Fire became the symbol of 
truth, light, and order; as such it was protected from 
pollution. 

The history of ancient Zoroastrianism can be divided 
into four stages. First, in the formative period, a confla¬ 
tion of religious traditions took place with two predom¬ 
inating. One was the Indo-Iranian mythology reflected 
in the Rig-Veda of India that shows a division of the 
divine realm into deities and demons, though good and 
evil are reversed in Iran. Creation stories, purity rites, 
and sacrifices are shared by these traditions. The sec¬ 
ond major influence on early Zoroastrianism was the 
religious tradition of Babylonia and Assyria, especially 
the centrality of the king and the relationship between 
the ruler and the major deity. 

In the second, or Achaemenid period, equated with 
the Persian Empire c. 559-336 b.c.e., the ruling elite 
accepted Ahura Mazda as their patron deity and as their 
contact with the divine realm. They were responsible 
for spreading the faith from eastern Iran throughout the 
empire. The establishment of fire towers to house flames 
symbolizing the pure thought and deeds of the faithful 
were instigated. The humane administration of Cyrus II 
may have stemmed from the ethics of Zoroastrianism. 

Third, during the era of Hellenization, which 
extended from Alexander the Great’s conquest of the 
Persian Empire well into the restored Parthian Empire, c. 
336 b.c.e.-224 c.E., Greek rulers and classical thought 
impinged on Iranian religion. By tradition it is during this 
period that the Avesta was standardized as an oral ritual 
text. Most of what is known of early Zoroastrianism is 
derived from contemporary Greek and Roman writers of 
this time, and they held Zarathushtra in godlike esteem. 

Finally, the Sassanid Empire, c. 224-632 c.E., cod¬ 
ified, centralized, and nationalized Zoroastrianism as 
the state religion. Priests became major political play¬ 
ers, and the Avesta was first committed to writing. This 
period ended with the Islamic invasions. Zoroastrian¬ 
ism made such an impression on Muhammad and his 
followers that they were guaranteed protection along 
with the Jews and Christians. 
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Central tenets of ancient Zoroastrianism included 
the cosmic battle between asba (truth) and druj (lie) 
represented by the deities Ahura Mazda and Angra 
Mainyu, respectively (Angra Mainyu is the same as 
Ahriman, or Satan, in the biblical tradition). Time 
was divided into eternal time, in which dwells Ahura 
Mazda, and temporal time, which is an aspect of 
creation. Space also consists of the invisible, which 
contains the ordering principles, and the visible, which 
is the material world. The Amesha Spentas (Benefi¬ 
cent Immortals) and a host of lesser divine beings 
aid Ahura Mazda in the fight with Angra Mainyu’s 
demons. This essentially dualistic vision of the cosmos 
would eventually end with the victory of asba and the 
establishment of a perfect future world into which the 
righteous would be resurrected in their youthful bod¬ 
ies. A notion of a savior figure (saoshyant) as redeemer 
of the world arose with this idea. 

The body and soul of every individual would meet 
after death on a bridge spanning earth and heaven. 
For those whose lives were on the side of truth, the 
bridge was a wide thoroughfare to heavenly rewards; 
for those whose lives were a lie, the bridge was too 
narrow to sustain them and they fell into a pit. Little is 
recorded of the delights of heaven, but the punishments 
of the pit were extensively described. In the Sassanid 


period corpses were laid out on structures designed to 
keep bodies from pollution until birds consumed the 
earthly body. Three major priesthoods existed. Zaotar 
performed sacrifices. Mathran composed hymns, until 
the Avesta was standardized. Magi became the primary 
priests of the Parthian period and were recorded by clas¬ 
sical writers as adept at interpreting signs and dreams 
as well as being prophets. Other groups of priests are 
also attested, though women were not allowed into 
any priesthood. The faithful were expected to sacrifice 
to Ahura Mazda through pure thoughts, words, and 
deeds. Prayers were to be said five times a day, though 
the central ritual of reciting the Avesta from memory 
was the duty of two priests selected to represent all 
Zoroastrians. 

See also Babylon, early period; Indo-Europeans; 
Persian myth; Sanskrit; Vedas; Vedic age. 

Further reading: Boyce, Mary. Zoroastrians: Their Religious 
Beliefs and Practices. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1979; Malandra, William W., trans. and ed. An Introduc¬ 
tion to Ancient Iranian Religion: Readings from the Avesta 
and the Achaemenid Inscriptions. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1983. 
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Chronology 


600 c.e. Late Preclassic Period in Maya Zones 

Beginning of the Late Preclassic period in the Maya 
zones of Mesoamerica. 

604 c.e. Shotoku’s Reforms 

Between 593 and 628 Empress Suiko rules Japan. Dur¬ 
ing her reign regent Prince Shotoku undertakes major 
reforms with China as a model culminating in a 17- 
article constitution based on Confucian principles. 

606-648 c.e. Harsha Reunifies India 

His work is undone at his assassination. India is 
divided after its short unity. 

610 c.e. Prophet Muhammad Receives Revelations 
The prophet Muhammad in Mecca receives revela¬ 
tions that are set down in the Qur’an, the Muslim 
holy book. 

618 c.e. Tang Dynasty Founded 

The Tang dynasty is founded by Li Yuan and his son 
Li Shimin at the fall of the Sui dynasty. It inaugurated 
China’s second imperial age. 

618 c.e. Grand Canal 

By the fall of the Sui dynasty the Grand Canal has 


been extended to Hangzhou, providing an efficient 
water transport system. 

622 c.e. New Muslim Community Flees to Medina 
The fledgling Muslim community led by the prophet 
Muhammad makes the Hijrah (flight) from Mecca to 
Medina to escape persecution. 

627 c.e. Battle of Nineveh 

At the Battle of Nineveh, the forces of the Byzantine 
Emperor Heraclius defeat the Sassanids. 

629-645 c.e. Xuanzang Travels to India 

Chinese Buddhist monk Xuanzang’s journey and 
translation of Buddhist canons mark the height of 
Buddhism in China. 

632 c.e. Muslim Rule over Mecca and Medina and the 
Prophet Muhammad Dies 

Following several battles, the Muslims retake Mecca 
and establish a Muslim community; following the 
prophet Muhammad’s death Abu Bakr is chosen as 
the first caliph or leader. 

634 c.e. Omar Chosen as Second Caliph 

Omar, known as the “second founder of Islam,” 
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establishes a single authoritative version of the Qur’an 
and presides over the rapid expansion of the Muslim 
state. Within 100 years the Arab/Muslim state would 
stretch from the Indus River in the east to Morocco in 
North Africa and Spain in the west. 

636 c.e. Battle of Yarmuk 

The Arab/Muslim forces decisively defeat the Byz¬ 
antine Empire at the Battle of Yarmuk and rapidly 
expand their new empire. 

638 c.e. Arab Forces Take Jerusalem 

Having taken Damascus, Arab/Muslim forces take 
Jerusalem, the third most holy city in Islam, but grant 
religious freedom to “people of the book,” Jews and 
Christians. 

642 c.e. Arab Conquest of Egypt 

Arab forces under the command of Amir ibn al-As 
attack Egypt and in 642 Egypt surrenders. 

644 c.e. Omar I Assassinated 

While at prayers in the mosque at Medina, Omar is 
assassinated by a Persian slave; Uthman, from the 
powerful Umayyad family, is chosen as the third 
caliph. 

645 c.e. Fujiwara Clan 

This clan receives its name and rises to dominate 
Japan under the emperor as a result of a coup d’etat. 

645 c.e. Taika Reform 

Great political and economic changes that are made 
in Japan according to the Chinese model. 

650 c.e. Fall of Teotihuacan 

Partial destruction and abandonment of Classic-era 
city-state of Teotihuacan in the Basin of Mexico. 

656 c.e. Ali Selected as the Fourth Caliph and the 
Battle of the Camel 

Following Uthman’s assassination by rebels, Ali, the 
prophet Muhammad’s son-in-law, is selected caliph. 
However, the succession is opposed by the Umayyads 
and A’isha, the Prophet’s favorite wife, who astride a 
camel leads forces against Ali at what becomes known 
as the Battle of the Camel, but Ali’s supporters win. 

657 c.e. Battle of Siffin 

At the Battle of Siffin, Muaw’iya of the Umayyad 
family challenges Ali’s supremacy and wins. In 661, 


Ali is assassinated by opponents, thereby ending the 
age of the “rightly guided” caliphs. 

660 c.e. Kingdom of Silla (Korea) 

The kingdom of Silla, on the Korean Peninsula, con¬ 
quers the Paekche and Koguryo Kingdoms. They 
bring about the first unification of the Korean Pen¬ 
insula. 

661 c.e. Umayyad Caliphate Established 

Muaw’iya establishes the Umayyad Caliphate with 
its capital at Damascus. He establishes a centralized 
empire that incorporates many institutions and artis¬ 
tic forms from the older Byzantine Empire. 

673-678 c.e. Arab Forces Fail to Capture 

Constantinople 

Arab forces besiege Constantinople. The siege fails 
due to both the strength of the city walls and a new 
invention: “the Greek Fire” that caused havoc among 
the Arab fleet. In 678, a 30-year peace treaty is nego¬ 
tiated. 

680 c.e. Battle of Kerbala 

At Kerbala, in present-day Iraq, supporters of the 
Umayyad Caliphate kill Ali’s son Husayn and his 
supporters. This marks the split between the Sunni 
Muslims and Shi’i Muslims who believe that the line 
of leadership for the Muslim community should fol¬ 
low through Ali and the Prophet’s family; Husayn 
becomes a martyr to the Shi’i community. 

680-1018 c.e. First Bulgarian Empire 

The first Bulgarian Empire is created when the Bul- 
gars defeat the Byzantines. 

685 c.e. Caliph Abd al-Malik 

Under Abd al-Malik I, reigned 685-705, Arabic 
becomes the major language of the Umayyad Empire 
and the first Arab/Muslim coins are minted at Damas¬ 
cus; his further centralization of the empire causes 
internal disputes. 

690-705 c.e. Empress Wu of China 

Wu Hou becomes the first female ruler of China after 
serving as regent upon her husband’s death. 

700 c.e. Chinese Invent Gunpowder 

The Chinese combine saltpeter, sulfur, and carbon 
to create gunpowder. It is initially used for fire¬ 
works. 
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700 c.e. Srivijaya Empire (Indonesia) 

The Srivijaya Empire becomes the leading power 
in Indonesia. The Srivijayas originated in south¬ 
ern Sumatra. They control commercial trade routes 
through the islands. 

701 c.e. Taiho Code 

Elaborate Chinese-style law code is adopted by Japan 
as it developed a system of government based on the 
Chinese model. 

707 c.e. Muslim Army Conquers Tangiers 

Tangiers is captured by Muslim armies, and the ter¬ 
ritory is placed under a governor appointed by the 
Umayyad Caliphate in Damascus. 

710 c.e. Nara 

Nara becomes Japan’s first permanent capital, modeled 
on the Chinese capital Chang’an. The court moves to 
Heian in 794. 

711 c.e. Islamic Conquest of Spain 

The Islamic conquest of Spain begins when Tariq, 
a Muslim general, crosses the Straits of Gibraltar 
(Jabal Tariq). His army of 7,000 men defeats Rod¬ 
erick, the last king of the Visigoths, and Spain (or 
Andalusia) becomes a Muslim territory for almost 
800 years. 

712-756 c.e. Tang Xuanzong 

Xuanzong’s reign marks the zenith of Tang culture. 
It is the golden age of Chinese poetry. It ends in the 
disasterous An Lushan Rebellion. 

730 c.e. Khazars Defeat Arab/Muslim Forces 

The Khazar commander Barjik leads Khazar troops 
through the Darial Pass to invade Azerbaijan. At the 
Battle of Ardabil, the Khazars defeat an entire Arab 
army. The Khazars then conquer Azerbaijan and 
Armenia and, for a brief time, northern Iraq. 

732 c.e. Battle of Tours 

At the Battle of Tours, the Franks, under Charles 
Martel, defeat a Muslim expedition led by Abd al- 
Rahman; this marks the furthest incursion of Muslim 
forces into western Europe. 

750 c.e. Abu al-Abbas Founds the Abbasid Dynasty 
Having taken most of Iran and Iraq, Abu al-Abbas 
and his followers overthrow the Umayyad dynasty 
centered in Damascus and establish a new Abbasid 


dynasty with its initial capital at Kufa in present-day 
Iraq. 

751 c.e. Battle of Talas River 

The Chinese army is defeated by forces of the caliph 
near Samarkand. China withdraws from Central Asia 
as a result. 

754 c.e. Pepin the Short Founds the Carolingian 

Dynasty 

Pope Stephen II sanctifies Pepin as both king of the 
Franks and king of the Frankish Church. 

755-763 c.e. An Fushan Rebellion 

Though put down, the Tang dynasty never recovers 
from the rebellion’s effects. 

756 c.e. Abd al Rahman III Rules Andalusia 

Under Abd al Rahman III, reigned 756-788, of the 
Umayyad Caliphate, Cordoba, in present-day Spain, 
becomes one of the richest cities in the world and a 
center for scholarship and the arts. 

762 c.e. Abbasid Caliphate under al-Mansur and the 

Construction of Baghdad 

The Abbasid Caliph Abu Jafar, or al-Mansur, reigned 
754-775, builds a new capital, Baghdad, on the west 
bank of the Tigris River. A circular fortress, the city 
becomes one of the largest and richest in the world. 

771 c.e. Charlemagne 

Charlemagne becomes the Frankish ruler in the 
east after the death of his brother Caroman I. Until 
his brother’s death, Charlemagne had ruled the 
Neustri and Aquitaine. In a series of campaigns, 
Charlemagne expands his empire to include all of 
Germany. 

774-842 c.e. Uighur Empire 

Seminomadic state on the western border of the Tang 
Empire in China. Uighurs were vassals and trouble¬ 
some allies of the Tang. 

780-809 c.e. Golden Age of Islam and Harun al- 

Rashid 

Under Harun al-Rashid, reigned from 786-809, and his 
son Mamun, reigned 813-833, the Abbasid Caliphate 
reaches the zenith of its power and glory and is memo¬ 
rialized in the Arabian Nights. An academy for study of 
sciences and other disciplines, Bayt al Hikmah, becomes 
the center for scholars from around the world. 
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794 c.e. Heian Founded 

The Heian period in Japanese history begins when the 
emperor moves the capital from Nara to a site near 
that of present-day Kyoto. The Heian period was 
noted for its high culture. 

800 c.e. Charlemagne, Roman Emperor of the West 
Charlemagne is crowned emperor of the West by 
Pope Leo III on December 25th—Christmas Day—in 
St. Peter’s Church. 

800-900 c.e. Terminal Classic Period in Maya Zones 
Transition from the Late Classic to the Terminal 
Classic period in the Maya lowlands of Meso- 
america. 

802 c.e. Angkor Period 

The Angkor period begins in 802, when Jayavarman 
II establishes his capital at Angkor. Jayavarman unites 
all of Cambodia and achieves independence from 
Java. 

843 c.e. Treaty of Verdun 

Under the Treaty of Verdun, the Carolingian Kingdom 
is divided into three parts. Louis II rules the Frankish 
Kingdom east of the Rhine; Lothair I rules northern 
Italy, part of France, and Belgium; and Charles II (the 
Bald) rules the western Frankish Empire, consisting of 
most of present-day France. 

851 c.e. Danish Vikings Sack London 

Danish Vikings sailed up the Thames in 851. They 
sack London and Canterbury but are defeated at 
Ockley by the king of the West Saxons. 

860 c.e. Khazar Kings Convert to Judaism 

The Khazar kings convert to Judaism. A Jewish 
dynasty of kings presides over the Khazar Kingdom 
until the 960s. 

862 c.e. Rurik Leads Viking Raids, Founded Russia 
The Viking chieftain Rurik leads raids on northern 
Russia, marking the beginning of the imperial Rus¬ 
sian period. 

866-1160 c.e. Fujiwara Period 

The Fujiwara period begins in Japan in 866. Fujiwara 
Mototsune becomes the first civilian dictator. 

867 c.e. Basil Founded Macedonian Dynasty 

Basil has his co-emperor Michael III murdered and 


becomes the sole ruler of the Byzantine Empire. Basil 
creates what became known as the Macedonian 
dynasty that lasts until 1076. 

872 c.e. Harold I King of Norway 

Harold I creates modern Norway by deposing many 
of the petty chieftains to unify the country. 

878 c.e. Alfred the Great 

Alfred the Great wins a major victory over the Danes 
in the Battle of Edington in southern England. 

900 c.e. Ghanaian Kingdom in West Africa 

The Kingdom of Ghana, made rich on the trade of 
salt and gold, dominates West Africa. 

900 c.e. Mesoamerican Civilizations 

Fall of the Zapotec city-state of Monte Alban in Oax¬ 
aca Valley in Mexico, and the height of Classic Vera¬ 
cruz states along Mexican gulf coast. 

907 c.e. Five Dynasties in China 

At the fall of the Tang dynasty, China is divided 
between 907 and 959, known as the period of Five 
Dynasties. Five short-lived dynasties successively rule 
parts of North China while 10 kingdoms rule parts of 
southern China. 

911 c.e. Treaty of St-Clair-sur-Epte 

The Treaty of St-Clair-sur-Epte is signed. Under the 
terms of the treaty, the kingdom of Normandy is 
established; Rollo the Viking becomes the first ruler, 
and he converts to Christianity. 

916-1125 c.e. Liao Dynasty in Northeastern China 
A nomadic people called Khitan establish a state in 
northeastern China and force the Song to pay annual 
tribute. 

918 c.e. Koryo Dynasty Founded 

The Koryo dynasty is founded by Wang Kon, who 
unites Korea. This dynasty remains in power until 
1392. 

945 c.e. Collapse of the Abbasid Caliphate and 

Establishment of Buyid Dynasty 

Ahmad Ibn Buwa, a Shi’i from Iran, takes Baghdad 
and is made caliph. 

955 c.e. Otto the Great Defeats Magyars 

Otto the Great defeats the Magyars in 955 c.e. at the 
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Battle of Lechfeld. This ends 50 years of Magyar raids 
on western Europe. 

960 c.e. Song Dynasty Founded 

The Song dynasty is founded by Zhao Kuangyin, who 
reigns as Emperor Taizu. Even at its height, the Song 
dynasty (960-1126) does not rule the entire Chinese 
world. Kaifeng becomes the capital. 

962-1886 c.e. The Ghaznavids 

The Ghaznavid dynasty is founded by Subaktagin, 
a Turkish slave who converts to Islam. The dynasty 
establishes itself in present-day Afghanistan. 

962 c.e. Otto I Emperor of Rome 

Otto the Great is crowned Holy Roman Emperor by 
Pope John XII and revives the power of the Western 
Roman Empire. 

968 c.e. The Fatimid Dynasty in Egypt 

The Fatimids establish a Shi’i Muslim dynasty in 
Egypt. 

970 c.e. Al-Azhar, Islamic University, Founded by 

Fatimid Dynasty 

The Fatimid dynasty in Egypt founds the al-Azhar Uni¬ 
versity in Cairo that becomes the premier educational 
center in the Islamic world. 

980-1037 c.e. Ibn Sina (Avicenna), Foremost 

Philosopher and Medical Scholar 

Ibn Sina, born in Iran, spent most of his academic 
career in Baghdad, where he wrote extensively on 
medicine, religion, and philosophy. 

989 c.e. The Peace of God 

The Peace of God is passed at the Council of Char- 
roux. It is supported by Hugh Capet, king of France. 
The Peace of God attempts to reduce feudal warfare 
by limiting private wars to certain parts of the year, 
and by providing protection for noncombatants. 

1000 c.e. Tale of Genji 

Murasaki Shikibu, author of what some claim is the 
world’s first novel, used the Japanese written form— 
called kana —to describe Japanese court life. 

1000 c.e. Zimbabwean Complex in Southern Africa 
The massive stone complex at Zimbabwe is one of the 
largest Bantu cites and serves as a capital for several 
Bantu rulers. 


1014 c.e. Basil II Defeats the Bulgarians 

The Byzantine Emperor Basil II routs the Bulgarians 
at the Battle of Cimbalugu. 

1016 c.e. Canute II Rules All of England 

On the death of Ethelred II, the king of England, 
Edmund II succeeds to the throne. Following his 
death, Canute II, a Dane, is chosen by the Witan, the 
advisory council to the king. 

1025 c.e. Boleslas, First King of Poland 

Poland gains independence from the Holy Roman 
Empire when Boleslas I is crowned the first Polish 
king at Gniezno. 

1031 c.e. The Umayyad Caliphate of Spain Dissolves 
After 30 years of anarchy, the Umayyad Caliphate 
of Spain dissolves after the death of Hisham III and 
Andalusia (Spain) is divided into a number of small 
Muslim states. 

1038-1227 c.e. Xixia a State in Western China 

Proto-Tibetan Xixia —a Buddhist state—was Genghis 
Khan’s first victim, destroyed by the Mongols. 

1050 c.e. Kingdom of Ghana at Its Most Powerful 
The kingdom of Ghana at its most powerful but it 
begins to decline in the 1070s. 

1055 c.e. Seljuk Turks Take Baghdad 

The Seljuk Turks, under the command of Tughril, 
reigned 1038-63, capture Baghdad from the Buyids 
in 1055. 

1057 c.e. Anawratha Unites Burma 

Anawratha, the Burmese king of Pagan, conquers the 
Mon kingdom of Thaton. For the first time, all of 
Burma is under unified rule. 

1066 c.e. Normans Win at the Battle of Hastings 

At the Battle of Hastings, William the Conqueror 
defeats Harold II, king of England. The victory leads 
to the complete domination of England by the Nor¬ 
mans. 

1071 c.e. Battle of Manzikert 

At the Battle of Manzikert, in present-day Turkey, the 
Seljuk Turks led by Alp Arslan defeat the Byzantine 
forces and capture the Byzantine emperor, Romanus 
IV. The Seljuks subsequently take most of Asia Minor 
and gain control over trade routes used by Christian 
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pilgrims to reach Jerusalem. The persecution and 
harassment of Christians is a contributing cause to 
the Crusades. 

1076 c.e. Kingdom of Ghana Defeated by Amoravids 
The Berber Almoravids who control most of Morocco 
conquer the Kingdom of Ghana; its capital Koumbi 
Saleh is sacked but the Almoravids are soon forced 
to withdraw. 

1085 c.e. Alfonso VI Conquers Toledo 

Alfonso VI, the Christian king of Leon and Castile, 
captures Toledo from the Almoravids and makes it 
his capital. 

1094 c.e. El Cid Takes Valencia 

Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, known as El Cid, captures 
the Moorish kingdom of Valencia after a nine-month 
siege. 

1095-1099 c.e. Christian Crusades against the Seljuk 

Turks and Muslims 

The First Crusade begins with a call by Pope Urban 
II for Christian states to free the Holy Land from the 
Muslim Seljuk Turks. 

1099 c.e. Crusaders Arrive in Jerusalem 

The crusaders capture Jerusalem and kill thousands 
of Muslims, Jews, and eastern Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians indiscriminately. The Crusades establish feu¬ 
dal states in the territories they hold in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

1100 c.e. Fall of Chichen Itza 

Approximate date of the fall of the Maya Postclassic 
state of Chichen Itza in the northern lowlands. 

1113 c.e. Khmer Empire Reaches Peak 

The Khmer Empire in present-day Cambodia is estab¬ 
lished in 600 and reaches its peak under Suryavarman 

II. 

1115-1234 c.e. Jin Dynasty in North China 

The seminomadic Jurchen in northeastern China 
destroy the Liao dynasty and establish the Jin dynas¬ 
ty. Then the Jin drive the Song out of North China. 
Thus the Song is divided into the Northern Song 
(960-1127) and Southern Song (1127-1279). 

1125 C.E. Song Huizong is Captured by Jin 

Huizong’s disastrous reign results in his capture by 


the seminomadic Jin dynasty and ending the North¬ 
ern Song. 

1127-1129 c.e. Tului Khan Regent of Mongol Empire 
Tului is the youngest son of Genghis Khan. His two 
sons, Mongke and Kubilai, later become grand khans. 

1141 c.e. Yue Fei Murdered 

General Yue led a successful campaign to recover 
North China from the invading Jin dynasty. His mur¬ 
der in jail by leaders of the Southern Song govern¬ 
ment led to peace between the Song and Jin, with the 
Jin controlling northern China. 

1143 c.e. Afonso I King of Portugal 
Under the terms of the Treaty of Zamora in 1143, 
the independence of Portugal is recognized. Afonso I 
becomes the first king. 

1147 c.e. Second Crusade 

The Second Crusade is organized by Louis VII, king 
of Spain and Conrad III, king of Germany. The cru¬ 
sade comes to a disastrous end due to a lack of lead¬ 
ership. 

1147 c.e. Almohads Conquer Morocco 

Morocco is conquered by Abd al-Mumin, the leader 
of the Berber Muslim Almohad dynasty. This con¬ 
quest ends the Almoravid dynasty. 

1157 c.e. Eric IX Defeats the Finns 

Eric IX, Christian king of Sweden, defeats the Finns 
and forces them to convert to Christianity. 

1163 c.e. Gothic Architecture and the Building of 

Notre-Dame 

Construction of one of the most notable Gothic 
churches, Notre-Dame in Paris, begins. 

1168 c.e. Oxford Founded 

The school of Oxford is founded in 1168 in England, 
the oldest university in the English-speaking world. 

1171 c.e. Saladin (Salah ad-Din) Founds the Ayyubid 

Dynasty 

Saladin, reigned 1174-93, abolishes the Shi’i Fatimid 
Caliphate in Egypt and establishes the Sunni Muslim 
Ayyubid dynasty. 

1171 c.e. Henry II Invades Ireland 

Henry II, king of England, responds to a request for 
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help from Ireland’s deposed king Dermot MacMur- 
rough by sending forces to Ireland. 

1174 c.e. William the Lion Defeated 

Henry II defeats William the Lion, king of Scotland, at 
the siege of Alnwick Castle. 

1176 c.e. Frederick I Barbarossa Defeated 

The Holy Roman Emperor Frederick I (Barbossa) is 
decisively defeated by the Lombard League at Legna- 
no and therefore fails to take northern Italy. 

1180-1185 c.e. Gempei Wars 

Wars in Japan between two prominent clans. The 
Taira clan won the first round and became shogun. 
The Minamoto clan won the second round and gained 
control of the country; established the Kamakura 
Shogunate. 

1181 King Lalibela Rules Ethiopia 

Under King Lalibela massive stone churches are con¬ 
structed in Ethiopia. 

1187 c.e. Saladin (Salah ad Din) wins the Battle of 

Hittin against the Crusaders 

At the Battle of Hittin, Saladin decisively defeats the 
crusaders and retakes Jerusalem and most of the main 
cities in the eastern Mediterranean. 

1186 c.e. Second Bulgarian Empire 

A successful revolt takes place against the Byzantine 
rule of Bulgaria. This establishes the second Bulgarian 
empire that lasts until 1396. 

1192 c.e. The Third Crusade 

Spurred by Saladin’s triumph, the Christians launch 
the Third Crusade, led by Richard the Lionhearted. 
Following a two-year siege, the crusaders capture 
Acre; Richard then negotiates a truce with Saladin 
that ensures Christian access to holy sites in Jerusa¬ 
lem, but the crusaders retain only a small area along 
the coast and the island of Cyprus. 

1199 c.e. Richard the Lionhearted Dies 

Richard the Lionhearted dies of an arrow wound 
while besieging Chalus in western France. 

1199 c.e. Rise of the Hojo 

The Hojo clan controls Japan through marriage into 
the Minamoto clan, gaining control of the Kamakura 
Shogunate. 


1200 c.e. Rise of Mayapan 

Approximate date of the rise of the city-state of May¬ 
apan in the Maya northern lowlands. 

1200 c.e. University of Paris Founded 

Philip II, king of France, issues a charter to establish 
the University of Paris. 

1202 c.e. Fourth Crusade 

The Fourth Crusade begins at the behest of Emperor 
Henry, king of Sicily. Pope Innocent III issues a call to 
European monarchs to participate in the crusade. The 
call is answered primarily by French nobles. 

1202 c.e. Danish Empire 

Valdemar II succeeds to the Danish throne and 
expands the Danish empire to include northern Ger¬ 
many. 

1204 c.e. Crusaders Capture Constantinople 

Crusaders capture Constantinople in 1204; they 
kill many Eastern Orthodox Christians and pillage 
the city; this is a devastating blow to the Byzantine 
Empire, and the city never regains its former power. 

1206 c.e. Genghis Khan 

Temujin is proclaimed Genghis Khan, or universal ruler, 
after he unifies various Mongol tribes. His empire at 
his death includes northern China, Korea and Central 
Asia to the Caspian Sea and Don River in Russia. 

1215 c.e. Magna Carta 

In 1215, a group of determined barons force King 
John of England to sign the Magna Carta, under which 
the British aristocracy is granted the rights of trial by 
jury and protection from arbitrary acts by the king. 

1217 c.e. French-English Battles 

With the death of King John, civil war divides 
England. The French intervene and occupy parts of 
England, but the French are defeated by the English 
at the Battle of Lincoln and then lose their fleet at the 
naval Battle of Sandwich. 

1222-1282 c.e. Nichiren 

Nichiren, a Japanese monk, founds a sect based on a 
militant and nationalist interpretation of Buddhism. 

1227 c.e. Chagatai Khanate Established 

Central Asia became domain of Genghis Khan’s second 
son Chagatai and his descendants down to Timurlane. 
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1227 c.e. The Golden Horde 

This Mongol Khanate ruled Russia through Genghis 
Khan’s eldest son, Juji. 

1229 c.e. Crusaders Retake Jerusalem 

The Sixth Crusade, led by Frederick II, gains con¬ 
trol of Jerusalem through a diplomatic settlement 
with Malik al-Kamil, a nephew of Saladin. Under 
the agreement, the crusaders control Jerusalem but 
the Ayyubids rule Damascus and control the valu¬ 
able trade routes to India and further east. Internal 
disputes further weaken the crusader-state. 

1229-1241 c.e. Ogotai Becomes Khan 

Ogotai, Genghis Khan’s third son, is confirmed as the 
second Mongol grand khan. He continues conquests 
in China and eastern Europe. 

1232 c.e. First Known Use of Rockets 

The Chinese use rockets in battle for the first time. 
This demonstrated the military use of gunpowder. 
From this moment the use of gunpowder spreads rap¬ 
idly around the world. 

1235 c.e. Sundiata Defeats King Sumanguru at the 

Battle of Kirina 

King Sundiata of Mali defeats the Ghanaian ruler 
King Sumanguru at the Battle of Kirina, making Mali 
a major power in West Africa. 

1236 c.e. Cordoba Taken from Muslim Rulers 
Ferdinand III captures Cordoba; after 1248 with the 
capture of Seville, only Granada remains under Mus¬ 
lim rule in Andalusia, present-day Spain. 

1240 c.e. Nevsky Defeats the Swedes 

In 1240, Alexander Nevsky, a Russian prince, 
defeats the Swedes, near St. Petersburg. The Swedes 
invade at the request of Pope Gregory IX, who 
wanted to punish the Orthodox Russians for help¬ 
ing the Finns avoid conversion to Latin Catholi¬ 
cism. 

1243 c.e. Seljuk Turks Crushed at Battle of Kosedagh 
The Seljuks are crushed by the Mongols at the Battle 
of Kosedagh in present-day Turkey. 

1244 c.e. Jerusalem Recaptured by Muslims 
Mamluks from Egypt take Jerusalem from the cru¬ 
saders. 


1250 c.e. Seventh Crusade and the Founding of the 

Mamluk Dynasties 

In 1250, the Seventh Crusade is defeated by Egyp¬ 
tian forces led by Turanshah who captures Louis IX 
whom he releases after the payment of a ransom. The 
Mamluks, former slaves and professional soldiers, 
subsequently overthrow Turanshah and continue to 
rule Egypt until 1517. 

1250 c.e. Mali King Sundiata Conquers Ghana 

Sundiata, king of Mali (r. 1234-1255), conquers 
the older Ghanaian kingdom in West Africa and 
establishes a huge empire with its capital at Niani 
on the Upper Niger. The empire becomes wealthy 
from its control of the trade of salt and gold. 

1250 c.e. Migration of Aztecs 

First wave of migration of the Mexica (Aztecs) from 
the northern deserts into the Basin of Mexico. 

1250- 1280 Chinese Invent the First Gun 

The technology for the manufacture of this weapon 
reached Europe in the 1320s. 

1251- 1259 c.e. Mongke Made Fourth Grand Khan 
Mongke is the grandson of Genghis Khan. He contin¬ 
ues Mongol expansion against Southern Song China 
and in the Middle East. His death results in a civil war 
between his remaining brothers. 

1260 c.e. Battle of Ain Jalut 

The Mamluks defeat the Mongols at the Battle of 
Ain Jalut in Palestine, ending the Mongol threat to 
Egypt. 

1260 c.e. The Mamluk Sultan Baybars Defeats the 

Crusaders 

The Mamluk sultan Baybars (r. 1260-1277), drives 
the crusaders out of most of their holdings. 

1260 -1294 c.e. Kubilai Khan Made Fifth Grand Kahn 
Kubilai’s election split the Mongol Empire. He 
destroys the Southern Song and establishes the Yuan 
dynasty centered in China. 

1271 c.e. Marco Polo 

Marco Polo, accompanied by his father and uncle, 
sets off for China. They arrive at the court of the 
Kubilai Khan, where Marco Polo serves Kubilai Khan. 
He later dictates The Travels about his adventures. 
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1273 c.e. Founding of the Habsburg Dynasty 

The Great Interregnum from 1254 to 1273 ends, and 
Rudolf I of Habsburg is elected Holy Roman Emper¬ 
or. In 1278, the Habsburgs gain control over Austria 
and rule a dynasty that lasts until 1918. 

1274 and 1281 c.e. Mongols Fail to Conquer Japan 
Kubilai Khan’s naval expeditions fail to subjugate 
Japan. The second one involves an armada of 4,500 
ships and 150,000 men. It is destroyed by Japanese 
resistance and a typhoon. 

1282 c.e. King of Denmark Accepts Limitation of Power 
Danish nobility forces Eric V to sign a Danish “Magna 
Carta.” This document establishes a Danish parlia¬ 
ment that meets once each year and the king is made 
subordinate to the parliament. 

1284 c.e. Genoa Defeats Pisa 

The Republic of Genoa fights the rival Italian city- 
state of Pisa. 

1291 c.e. Founding of the Swiss Confederation 

Three Swiss cantons form the League of the Three 
Forest Cantons in 1291; the league is established for 
mutual defense. 

1291 c.e. Fall of the Last Crusader Territory 

In 1291 Acre, the last crusader territory, falls to Mus¬ 
lim forces. 

1298 c.e. Scottish Rebellion against the English 

The English under Edward I win a decisive victory 
over the Scots at the Battle of Falkirk. The Scots 
rebelled under the leadership of William Wallace. 

1300-1326 c.e. Osman Lays the Foundations of the 

Ottoman Empire 

Osman (r. 1299-1326) leads his Ghazi warriors into 
battle and extends his rule in the Anatolian Peninsula; 
his son Orhan then takes Bursa that becomes the cap¬ 
ital of the new Ottoman Empire. 

1302 c.e. Philip IV Calls Meeting of the Estates General 
King Philip IV of France calls together representatives of 
the nobility, townspeople, and clergy for the first time; 
the gathering becomes known as the Estates General. 

1309 c.e. Avignonese Papacy 

Pope Clement V, heavily influenced by King Philip 


IV, moves the papacy to Avignon, France. Clement 
rescinds Boniface’s pronouncements against Philip. 

1314 c.e. Battle of Bannockburn, Scotland 

The Scots, led by Robert the Bruce, rout a larger force 
led by Edward II, king of England. 

1314-1317 c.e. Great European Famine 

The worst famine to strike Europe occurs. It is wide¬ 
spread and affects all of northern Europe. 

1315 C.E. Swiss Victory 

Swiss forces gain a victory over Leopold I (Habsburg), 
duke of Austria, at the Battle of Morgarten. The vic¬ 
tory leads to an expanded Swiss alliance. 

1324-1325 The Mali King Mansa Kankan Musa 
Makes Famous Pilgrimage to Mecca 

At the height of his powers as king of Mali, Mansa 
Kankan Musa and an enormous entourage laden with 
gold travel from West Africa to Arabia. 

1325 c.e. Foundation of Tenochtitlan 

According to Aztec legend, the fulfillment of an 
ancient prophecy and year of the foundation of their 
capital island-city of Tenochtitlan in the Basin of 
Mexico. 

1337 c.e. Hundred Years’ War 

The Hundred Years’ War begins when Philip VI con¬ 
tests the English claim to Normandy and other north¬ 
ern provinces in France. 

1338 c.e. Ashikaga Shogunate 

Established by Ashikaga Takauji, the Ashikaga replaces 
the Kamakura Shogunate in Japan. It lasts until 1573, 
though exercising effective power only during its first 
century. 

1340 c.e. Battle of Crecy 

A smaller British force under the command of Edward 
ITT defeats a French army under the command of 
Philip VI. 

1347-1353 c.e. Black Death 

The Black Death (bubonic plague) that spread through¬ 
out Europe between 1347 and 1353 is the worst natu¬ 
ral disaster in European history. It is estimated that of 
a population of 75 million people, between 19 million 
and 35 million die. 
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1356 Nanjing Capital of Ming Dynasty 

After consolidating southern China, the founder of 
the Ming dynasty establishes his capital in Nanjing 
(Nanking). It remains capital until 1421 when it is 
moved to Beijing (Peking). 

1356 c.e. Battle of Poitiers 

At the Battle of Poitiers, Edward, the “Black Prince” 
of Wales, defeats the French. In the course of the bat¬ 
tle, the French king, John II, is taken prisoner and 
brought to England. 

1362 c.e. Murad I Takes Title as Sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire 

Murad I takes the title of sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire and leads his forces into Thrace, taking Adri- 
anople, which then becomes the new Ottoman capital 
of Edirne. 

1368 c.e. Ming Dynasty Established 

Zhu Yuanzhang leads a successful revolt that expells 
the Mongols from China. Zhu rules as Ming emperor 
Taizu and begins the rebuilding of China. 

1369 c.e. Timurlane Conquers Empire 

A descendant of Genghis Khan, Timurlane sets out 
from Samarkand and conquers and despoils Russia, 
Afghanistan, the Middle East, and northern India. 

1377 c.e. Ibn Khaldun as Pioneer in the Study of the 
Philosophy of History 

Ibn Khaldun, born in present-day Tunisia, begins his 
pioneering study in the philosophy of history. 

1381 c.e. War of Chioggia 

The Venetians and the Genoese fight in the War of 
Chioggia. The Genoese blockade the Venetians after 
seizing Chioggia, but the Venetian fleet defeats the 
Genoese thereby beginning the golden age of Venice. 

1381 c.e. Peasants’ Revolt in England 

Peasants, led by Wat Tyler, rebel against high poll taxes, 
leading to reforms of the old feudal system in England. 

1385 c.e. Portugal Free from Spain 

The Portuguese, under John the Great, fight Castile 
at the Battle of Ajubarrota; their victory ensures the 
independence of Portugal. 

1389 c.e. Ottomans Defeat the Serbs at the Battle of 
Kosovo 


At Kosovo the Ottoman forces defeat the Serbs in a 
battle that becomes an important milestone in Balkan 
history. 

1392 Yi Dynasty in Korea 

Founded by General Yi Songgye, this dynasty (also 
known as the Li dynasty), with the capital located at 
modern-day Seoul, lasts until 1910. 

1397 c.e. Union of Kalamar 

Magaret, queen of Sweden, completes the conquest of 
Denmark and Norway. She then forms the Kalamar 
League, a union of all three countries. 

1400 c.e. Kingdom of Malacca Founded 

The Kingdom of Malacca is founded on the Malay 
Peninsula in current-day Indonesia. Malacca, which 
is founded by Paramesva, soon becomes the leading 
maritime power in Southeast Asia. 

1400 c.e. Rise of Inca Empire 

The beginning of the rise of the Inca Empire in the 
Peruvian highlands. 

1402 c.e. Timurlane Defeats the Ottoman Sultan 

Bayezid at the Battle of Ankara 

At the Battle of Ankara, Timurlane defeats Sultan 
Bayezid; he dies in captivity and Timurlane turns over 
the Anatolia territories to Bayezid’s sons. 

1403 c.e. Mehmed (Mehmet) I Reunites and Expands 

the Ottoman Empire 

Mehmed I (r. 1403-21), begins to reunite and expand 
the Ottoman Empire after the loss to Timurlane. 

1403 c.e. Moveable Type Invented in Korea 

This was an important improvement on the block 
printing first invented and used in China in the ninth 
century. 

1403 c.e. Yongle Becomes Ruler of the Ming 

Yongle (Yung-lo) defeats his nephew and becomes 
emperor of the Ming dynasty. He crushes the Mon¬ 
gols, moves the capital from Nanjing to Beijing, and 
sends naval expeditions across the Indian Ocean to 
the east coast of Africa. 

1405 c.e. Mongol Empire Divided 

Timurlane, the leader of the Mongols, dies suddenly 
while preparing to attack Ming China. With his death 
the Mongol Empire rapidly falls apart. 
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1405-1433 c.e. Explorations of Zheng He 

Ming admiral Zheng He (Cheng Ho) sails in six mari¬ 
time expeditions. The expeditions showed the flag, 
cleared pirates, and promoted trade across Southeast 
Asia and the Indian Ocean. 

1410 c.e. Battle of Tannenberg 

The Poles and the Lithuanians defeat German knights 
at the Battle of Tannenberg. Despite the victory, at the 
Peace of Thorn signed in 1411, the Poles fail to gain 
access to the sea. 

1415 c.e. Battle of Agincourt 

The English decisively defeat the French at the Battle 
of Agincourt. As a result, the French nobility is shat¬ 
tered and the feudal system is destroyed. Normandy 
lays open to reconquest by the English. 

1415 c.e. Henry the Navigator Takes Ceuta 

The Portuguese explorer and prince, Henry the Navi¬ 
gator, captures Ceuta on the northern coast of present- 
day Morocco. This begins the Portuguese conquest of 
coastal areas and cities around Africa. 

1420 c.e. Chinese Capital Beijing (Peking) 

The second Ming emperor moves the capital of China 
from Nanjing to Beijing. 

1420 c.e. Treaty of Troyes 

The French under Philip and England under Henry V 
sign the Treaty of Troyes. Under the terms of the treaty 
Henry becomes the king of both France and England. 

1421 c.e. Murad II Enlarges the Ottoman Empire 
Murad II (r. 1421-44; 1446-51) brings all of western 
Anatolia under his control and takes Salonica. 

1424 c.e. France Invades Italy 

Charles VIII, king of France, begins the Italian Wars 
by invading Italy; Naples surrenders to Charles and 
he temporarily becomes the king of Naples. 

1428 c.e. Aztecs Gain Predominance in Basin of 

Mexico 

Aztecs become the “first among equals” in the Triple 
Alliance with city-states of Texcoco and Tlacopan 
in the Basin of Mexico, the beginning of the Aztec 
Empire’s domination of much of central and southern 
Mexico. 

1429 c.e. Joan of Arc Frees Orleans 


War between France and England continues on and 
off, despite various agreements for peace. In 1428, the 
English lay siege to the city of Orleans. Joan of Arc, a 
young girl from Lorraine, begins to have visions and 
claims to hear voices; she convinces the French dau¬ 
phin to provide her with a small army that liberates 
Orleans. However she is ultimately captured by the 
English and put to death. 

1431 c.e. Angkor Sacked 

Angkor, the capital of the Khmer, is captured and 
sacked by the Thai. The Khmer Empire is forced to 
move its capital to the present site of the Cambodian 
capital Phnom Penh. 

1433 c.e. Tauregs Occupy Timbuktu 

In 1433-34 the nomadic Tauregs occupy Timbuktu; 
this weakens the kingdom of Mali that would fall in 
the mid- 15th century. 

1435 c.e. Peace Treaty of Arras 

Duke Philip of Burgundy signs a peace treaty with 
Charles VI that recognizes Charles as the one king of 
France. 

1438 c.e. Inca Dynasty Founded 

The Inca dynasty that rules Peru until 1553 is founded 
in 1438. Its founder is said to have been Pachacutec. 
He rapidly expands the empire. 

1440 c.e. Ewuare the Great Rules Benin 

Ewuare the Great (r. 1440-73) rules a rich West Afric- 
nan kingdom stretching from Lagos to the Niger. 

1444 c.e. Ottomans Win the Battle of Varna 

In 1444 the Hungarians, the Byzantine emperor, 
and the pope join forces in a crusade to defeat the 
Ottomans and push them out of Europe; however, 
Murad II commands a victorious Ottoman army 
at the Battle of Varna, marking the end of Western 
attempts to regain the Balkans and assist Constan¬ 
tinople. 

1450 c.e. Printing Press Invented in Europe 

In 1450 Johann Gutenberg invents the printing press, 
which revolutionizes communication and education. 

1450 c.e. Decline of Mayapan 

The Maya city-state of Mayapan splinters into numer¬ 
ous petty kingdoms the in northern lowlands of Cen¬ 
tral America. 
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FOOD PRODUCTION 

Unlike the significant advances in food production of the previous era, Europe, Asia, and Africa wit¬ 
nessed no revolutionary advances in agricultural technology from 600 to 1450. Nor were significant 
new crops introduced comparable to what occurred after 1492 as a result of Europeans coming to the 
Americas. As during earlier eras, forests continued to be cut down and swamps drained and turned 
into grazing and agricultural land. More efficient methods were developed to plant and harvest food, 
using iron implements. Trade and migrating peoples introduced food crops to new regions. Tea made 
from leaves of a bush grown in southern China became a popular drink throughout the land after the 
seventh century because of political unity and better transportation. From China, tea drinking and 
tea cultivation spread to Japan, to its nomadic neighbors, and later to Europe. Grapes and wine were 
introduced to China from western Asia via the Silk Road. Coffee, from a plant indigenous to the Ara¬ 
bian Peninsula, became a ubiquitous drink from western Asia and the Ottoman Empire to Europe. 

Europe. Europe suffered centuries of invasions and disruption with the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire. Life fell to subsistence level, not to improve until around 1000 with the end of 
barbarian invasions. During the following centuries, the clearing of forests and repopulating of 
lands previously abandoned because of the invasions tripled available farmland, sharply increas¬ 
ing the food supply and population. Medieval farmers also improved productivity by adopting the 
three-field system and crop rotation, thereby producing crops from two-thirds of the cultivated land 
rather than half under the previous two-field system. They also farmed more efficiently by adopting 
improvements such as a heavier plow, the shoulder collar and metal horseshoes for draft horses, and 
water and windmills. As a result, the population of Europe jumped from 25 million in 500 c.e. to 
more than 70 million in 1300 C.E. 

Most European farmers were serfs, free in person but tied to the land. They lived in villages 
ranging from 10 to several hundred families around a manor house that belonged to a secular lord 
or to the church. Each farming family was allotted strips of land scattered around the village so 
that all had good as well as poor land. Families shared the pastureland and woods and retained 
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about half of what it produced for itself, giving the remainder to the lord or the church. They were 
subsistence farmers, though bartering took place for products that the serfs did not produce locally. 
By the 13th century, rising prosperity had led to improved conditions for serfs, and some were able 
to raise cash crops, pay off their obligations to their lords, and move to towns. However, European 
economies suffered sharp reverses in the 14th century due to climatic changes; colder and rainier 
weather caused lower harvests, higher prices, and population decline. Wars ravaged farmlands and 
contributed to famines. Between 1348 and 1354, the bubonic plague (Black Death) struck, reducing 
the population by about a third. It did not recover to pre-plague levels until about 1600; ironically, 
the sharply reduced labor supply resulted in better working conditions for the surviving serfs. 

Asia and Africa. Like Europe, northern China suffered repeated nomadic invasions and warfare 
between c. 200 and 600. They caused economic disruption in northern China and development in the 
south, which was spared invasions and saw an influx of northern immigrants and rapid development. 
The completion of the Grand Canal around 600 c.e., which connected lands from south of the Yangzi 
(Yangtze) River to the Yellow River valley, would be crucial for the economic integration of the Chi¬ 
nese Empire after reunification and ensured efficient distribution of food and other resources. Wheat 
and millet were the main cereal crops in northern China, and rice from irrigated fields was the main 
staple crop of the south. 

The introduction of early ripening rice from the Champa Kingdom (modern Vietnam) around 
1000 made double cropping possible; this, together with major projects to build irrigation canals 
and clear land, made possible significant population increases in subsequent centuries. Whereas 
the Chinese population remained fairly static at about 60 million during the Han dynasty (202 
b.c.e.-220 c.e.) and Tang (T’ang) dynasty (618-907), it had surged to about 150 million in the 
early 13th century. It dropped to below 100 million, or by 40 percent, by the end of the 14th 
century because of disruptions caused by the Mongol invasions and subsequent Mongol misrule, 
including turning farmland to pasture land and hunting ground, neglecting irrigation systems, 
and the bubonic plague. 

China’s population would not reach 150 million until the early 17th century. The ability to feed 
an increasing population was because of effective government measures that improved agricultural 
technology by investment in hydraulic engineering that drained marshes and extended irrigation. Sea 
walls were built along the southern coast to protect delta lands from storm tides, and a well developed 
network of granaries, roads, and canals were maintained to store and transport food. According to 
nutritional experts, a wide variety of food crops, fish, and meat from domesticated animals made the 
Chinese among the best fed people of Asia, and perhaps of the world during this era, at an average 
daily intake of more than 2,000 calories. Except under Mongol rule, Chinese farmers during these cen¬ 
turies either owned their land or worked as tenants or sharecroppers. Chinese technological advances 
in agriculture were transferred to Vietnam, Korea, and Japan. Thus agricultural patterns and food 
habits followed similar patterns throughout eastern Asia. 

There is little information on food production from similar periods in India. Indian governments, 
since the Mauryan dynasty (324-C.185 b.c.e.), claimed ownership of agricultural land and let it out 
to the tiller for an annual rent and tax, up to about half of the product. Rice was grown along river 
valleys and on delta land, relying on monsoon rains and irrigation. Where water was available, 
up to three crops could be harvested on some lands. The farmers also cultivated wheat and millet, 
many kinds of vegetables, and fruits. India was famed for growing a wide variety of spices used in 
cooking. The Spanish and Portuguese voyages of exploration in the 15th century were motivated in 
part by the desire to obtain spices and other riches from India. Increasing emphasis on vegetarian¬ 
ism by Hindus meant that there was less raising of animals for meat in India than in many other 
lands. However, Indian farmers used bullocks for draft animals and raised cows for milk, which 
provided much of the protein in their diet. In the eastern Mediterranean and Ottoman Empire, the 
production of grains and fruits was the main agricultural activity. From China, Central Asia, Persia, 
the Middle East, to North Africa, sedentary agriculturalists and nomadic (or seminomadic) herd¬ 
ers and pastoralists depended on one another to supply what each could not produce. Pastoralism 
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generally existed in areas less favored with rainfall. As a result, pastoralists were more dependent 
on outsiders for vital food items such as grains and salt than were farming societies. Therefore, hard 
times or inability to trade for needed items often led to nomadic raids, wars, and migrations. 

In sub-Saharan Africa, farming ranged from advanced to slash-and-burn methods. Herding, hunt¬ 
ing, and fishing were also important sources for food in many regions. In most European and Asian 
societies, men performed the heavy agricultural work and women spun and wove cloth, but in many 
African societies, men hunted and herded animals while women farmed and produced most of the 
food. Major crops included millet, sorghum, and ground nuts as well as some vegetables. 

The Americas. The method of food production and the types of food produced throughout the 
Americas did not change from the beginning of the Neolithic age to this period. Maize, beans, and 
squash remained the staple crops. The range of animals available for domestication remained the 
same also—dogs, turkeys, llamas, alpacas, and guinea pigs. All farm work was done (by humans) 
with stone, bone, wooden, and sometimes copper tools, as there were no sturdy draft animals. In the 
Amazon basin the people combined slash-and-burn tropical forest agriculture with hunting for wild 
game, fishing, and gathering of nuts and edible plants. In North America, the peoples combined 
agriculture with hunting both big and small game and gathering edible nuts and fruits. 

Peoples across the world used many methods to produce food. Incremental improvements in 
food production were most noticeable in Europe and eastern Asia during this period, where most of 
the population increases and improvements in living standards occurred. 

SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Between the seventh and mid-15th centuries, Christian and Muslim scholars of Europe and the Mid¬ 
dle East preserved and studied the scientific and technological knowledge that they had inherited from 
ancient Greek, Roman, and Hellenistic civilizations. They also made progress in many fields, includ¬ 
ing astronomy, mathematics, and human physiology, that led to greater understanding of the natural 
world. They thus laid the foundations for the Renaissance to come. Life, culture, and learning were 
severely set back in Europe when the Roman Empire fell. Several centuries would elapse before the 
barbarian invasions subsided, allowing recovery to begin. 

Education. Before about 1000, monks dominated learning and education in monastic and cathe¬ 
dral schools where boys from elite families were educated in the seven liberal arts derived from ancient 
Greco-Roman civilizations. These were grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and music. Later they benefited from knowledge from the classical world transmitted through Jewish 
and Arab scholars. After 1000, universities were founded where monks and secular scholars taught 
theology, law, the sciences, and medicine. 

Roger Bacon (1214-94) made Oxford University famous by pioneering the inductive investiga¬ 
tion method of observation and experimentation. He described the nervous system of the eye, made 
magnifying glasses, and wrote about creating gigantic mirrors that would focus the Sun’s rays to 
incinerate one’s enemies in warfare. A hundred years before Copernicus, Jean Buridan (c. 1300-58), 
rector of the University of Paris, had written that Earth was round and rotated on an axis. Many 
universities became famous in particular disciplines, for example, medicine at the University of 
Padua. Two inventions first made in China and then spread across Eurasia had an incalculable affect 
on advancing learning. They were the introduction of paper making that spread from China to the 
Muslim world in the eighth century, thence to Europe, and the invention of printing and movable 
type, which reached Gutenberg in Germany in 1450. 

Theoretical advances in such areas as mathematics had practical application. For example, the 
architectural style for church building during the 11th and early 12th centuries was called Roman¬ 
esque because it employed the plan of the Roman basilica. It featured a cross-shaped floor plan with 
intersecting aisles and a large open rectangular area called a nave to accommodate the worshippers 
and a semicircular apse for the altar. A new Gothic style was introduced in the 12th century, reflect¬ 
ing mastery of complicated mathematical calculations and great engineering skill. Its innovative 
features were height, with raised high roofs supported by pointed arches and external buttresses, 
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space, and brilliant light through soaring windows decorated with stained glass. All major Europe¬ 
an cities would build cathedrals in the Gothic style until the 16th century. 

Europe and the rest of the world owed much to Islamic civilization for the preservation of 
ancient Persian and Elellenistic manuscripts after the conquest of Persia and the eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean area by the first caliphs. The early caliphs at Damascus encouraged the arts and education and 
established universities, the most famous being the al-Ahzar in Cairo, probably the oldest continu¬ 
ing university in the world. The famous Bayt al-Hikmah (House of Wisdom) in Baghdad attracted 
scholars from around the Mediterranean. Islamic culture reached its zenith between the eighth and 
13th centuries. Arts and the sciences flourished during this era, called the golden age, and incorpo¬ 
rated the earlier achievements of lands that the Arabs had conquered. Scholars of many cultures, 
including Jewish, Zoroastrian, and Christian, worked together, translating Hebrew, Indian, and Per¬ 
sian texts into Arabic, the lingua franca of the entire Muslim Empire. For example, major works of 
ancient Greek physicians and scientists such as Hippocrates and Galen were studied and advanced 
in centers from Baghdad to Granada in Spain. 

Scientific Developments. During the Islamic golden age from the eighth to 13th centuries, Arab 
and Muslim scientists and scholars were the most advanced in the fields of medicine and pharmacol¬ 
ogy as well as in applied sciences and mechanical engineering. Scholars like Ibn Rushd (Averroes) 
and al-Kindi made major contributions to the knowledge of mathematics as well as music. 

Muslim medical doctors and scientists were pioneers in treating such ailments as kidney stones 
and small pox. Hospitals were established in many cities under Muslim rule. Arab astronomers were 
influenced by the Ptolemaic (Earth-centered) system of the universe, based on which they developed 
new accurate tables of solar and lunar eclipses. Their superiority to earlier calculations were such 
that Muslim astronomers were given employment in the Bureau of Astronomy in the Chinese court 
and were given the responsibility for calendar making and predicting eclipses until around 1600 
when they were replaced by Jesuit astronomers from the by then more advanced Europe. The 
first paper mill in the Islamic world was established in Baghdad in 793, followed by many others. 
Paper was important to transmitting technological inventions among scholars of many cultures and 
enabled the growth of libraries with large collections. 

Most of India’s many contributions to world civilization, including those in the sciences and tech¬ 
nology, occurred before 600. The Indian subcontinent suffered repeated devastating conquests after 
600 from Scythians, Huns, Afghans, and Turks. Muslim raids and conquests launched by Afghans 
and Turks from Afghanistan were particularly destructive. Besides destroying cultural centers and 
libraries, the invaders amassed huge amounts of loot, massacred the population, and deported many 
as slaves. Indians gradually ceased sailing to other lands as they had done during earlier eras, when 
they had spread so much of their scientific and technological knowledge to the peoples of South and 
Southeast Asia. However, many Arabs who came to India learned and spread much of Indian learn¬ 
ing on mathematics (for example, the zero) and astronomy to other lands. 

Many of China’s great scientific breakthroughs occurred before the era covered here, although 
knowledge continued to be advanced, refined, and spread throughout China and to other cultures. 
Japan in particular was the beneficiary of many of China’s earlier inventions after 600. This was due 
to Japan’s policy to learn all major aspects of China’s civilization, starting around 600, that contin¬ 
ued for several centuries. An important example of technological breakthrough and diffusion is the 
stirrup. The use of a loop made of rope or leather to assist people in mounting horses probably first 
began with the nomads north of China. Expert at metal casting and needing to counter the threat 
of the nomads on their northern borders, the Chinese began to make cast iron stirrups in the third 
century. Fierce nomads called Avars in the sixth century carried this invention to Europe as Avar 
attacks threatened the Byzantine Empire. 

In response, Byzantine emperor Maurice Tiberius promulgated a military manual in 580 that 
specified the need for Byzantine cavalry to use iron stirrups. After that, stirrups became universal 
throughout Eurasia. China was also the first to make true porcelain in the third century through 
high-temperature firing in kilns. In the next 1,000 years and beyond, all innovations and advances 
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in porcelain making were initiated by the Chinese, hence the name china for porcelain. This tech¬ 
nology was later copied by every culture throughout Europe and Asia. The same is true of gunpow¬ 
der used in warfare, first invented by Chinese in the ninth century. Its invention and rapid spread 
throughout Europe and Asia forever changed the nature of warfare. 

Alchemy and Metallurgy. Alchemy was an area of inquiry that preoccupied many people through¬ 
out Europe and Asia. Many alchemists conducted experiments in their quest to turn base materials 
into gold. This quest turned out to be a dead end. However, although incidental, the experiments 
of the alchemists contributed to advancing scientific knowledge in many fields, including pharma¬ 
cology, chemistry, and metallurgy. In China, alchemy was associated with Daoists (Taoists) and 
their quest for longevity and immortality as well as the search for gold. This association between 
science with magic and alchemy contributed to the denigration of scientific research by scholars in 
traditional China. Similarly in Europe alchemy acquired ill repute among scientists. The cultures of 
Mesoamerica made no dramatic advances in scientific and technological developments during this 
period, due in part to political fragmentation. The Mayan city-states had earlier developed sophis¬ 
ticated calendrical and astronomical knowledge, which they continued to rely on. 

The centuries between 600 and 1450 witnessed gradual and incremental increases in human 
knowledge in the sciences and technology. Islamic civilization led the way in assimilating the knowl¬ 
edge of the ancients, integrating them with that garnered by other cultures, and advancing them 
during the first part of this era. Its achievements made those centuries the golden age of Islam. By 
the latter part of the period under discussion, Europeans were rising to the forefront in many areas 
of scientific inquiry and technological improvements. This trend of rapid progress would continue 
and accelerate in the following centuries and result in Europeans becoming world leaders. 

SOCIAL AND CLASS RELATIONSHIPS 

From 600 to 1450, social and class relationships varied greatly from society to society around the 
world. Within each society, developments were dependent on local circumstances, wars, invasions, and 
migrations. Many invasions and group migrations that occurred throughout Eurasia during this period 
greatly affected relationships between different peoples and social classes. While much information is 
available about some societies, little is known of others, especially those without written languages. 

In Europe the invasions and chaos that contributed to the end of the Roman Empire contin¬ 
ued through this period as Germanic tribes, Magyars, and Vikings raided, conquered, and settled. 
Feudalism emerged because governments failed to provide the needed protection. Under feudalism, 
lords provided protection in return for allegiance and service from their vassals. It was a graded 
social relationship with the king at the apex, followed by nobles of varying ranks who served their 
superiors in war and governed the fiefs that were granted to them. The bulk of the population were 
serfs, free in person, but obligated to remain on the land that they worked, living in villages around 
a manor. Slavery was rare. Marriages in Europe were monogamous because of the teachings of the 
Christian Church. Most marriages took place within the individual’s social group. 

The church also functioned to mitigate the harsher aspects of feudalism. As in lay society social 
class divisions were rigid within the church; whereas most parish priests came from the common 
people, high-ranking clerics almost invariably came from the aristocracy. However religious orders, 
beginning with the Benedictine order from the sixth century, presented an alternative class structure 
and a powerful source of social organization because they were independent of the political rulers 
of the land and were put directly under papal control after the 10th century. Missionaries, some 
belonging to religious orders, notably the Knights of the Teutonic Order, spread Catholic Chris¬ 
tianity and culture to northern and parts of eastern Europe that had not been part of the Roman 
Empire. Throughout this period in Europe, religious orders of monks and nuns provided education 
for boys and girls in monastic and convent schools and, later, for young men in the universities. 

European economy prospered after 1000 because of the waning of outside invasions, techno¬ 
logical advances in agriculture, and new lands brought under cultivation. The church also promoted 
economic growth because the lands that belonged to it were among the best administered and, as 
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a result, most productive. Local and international trade also increased. These factors led to the 
growth of towns, many of them self-governing and not subject to the strict feudal social order. The 
flight of serfs to towns and the need for workers to develop new lands led to better and freer condi¬ 
tions for serfs who remained on the land, leading to the eroding of serfdom. 

In Asia, Japan was the only country where social and class relationships approximated those in 
Europe. Beginning in the sixth century, Japanese leaders attempted to replicate China’s political and 
social institutions in order to achieve rapid progress. However, conditions in Japan differed significant¬ 
ly from those of more developed China. Thus Japanese society failed to advance into the more merito¬ 
cratic and open Chinese model; instead, it developed along feudal lines. Paying lip service to powerless 
emperors, feudal lords, descended from aristocratic clans that traced their lineages to antiquity, were 
served by hereditary warriors (called bushi or samurai). They ruled the land that was worked by peas¬ 
ants whose position approximated that of European serfs. Social mobility was extremely rare. 

In contrast to Europe and Japan, Chinese society became more egalitarian as the great families 
that were descended from ancient aristocratic clans declined and lost power. Although individuals 
were rewarded with high rank and titles, a hereditary aristocracy had ceased to exist by the end of 
the ninth century. Bureaucrats recruited through civil service exams dominated government. The 
invention of paper and printing, both of which took place in China, and government and private 
support of education all contributed to the development of an increasingly egalitarian society where 
many family fortunes rose and fell through the educational attainment of their sons. 

The social leveling and increasing egalitarianism was severely set back when the Mongol Yuan 
dynasty completed its conquest of all China in 1279. The Mongols instituted a class structure in 
China that placed themselves on top, followed by their subjects of non-Chinese ancestry from Cen¬ 
tral Asia, then northern Chinese, with southern Chinese at the bottom. Huge numbers of Chinese 
were made slaves. A similarly iniquitous class structure characterized Mongol rule in Persia and 
Russia. In Russia, local princes were obliged to render tribute of gold and human beings to their 
Mongol overlords. The Chinese rebel who expelled the Mongols from China and founded the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644) was an orphan from an impoverished family and felt great compassion for the 
poor. He emancipated people enslaved by Mongols and enacted laws that favored the poor and dis¬ 
possessed. Thus Ming Chinese society was more egalitarian than that of pre-Yuan eras, and people 
enjoyed social mobility that was determined by economic and educational success. Marriages were 
monogamous for the majority, though rich men could take concubines. Divorces were rare and 
favored men when they occurred. 

Indian society continued to be divided by caste, which originated with the Aryan invasion or the 
migration of Indo-Aryans from the Eurasian plains into the Indian subcontinent during the second 
millennium b.c.e. Caste was a method to separate the Aryans from the non-Aryans—the Dravidians 
and aboriginal tribes—and was a more peaceful solution than the victors enslaving, killing, or evict¬ 
ing the conquered. The four castes were Brahman, who were priests and scholars; Kshatriya, who 
were warriors and rulers; Vaisya, who were farmers, artisans, and merchants; and Sudra, who were 
servants. The first three castes claimed Aryan origins, while Sudras were the natives. Each caste was 
subdivided into numerous occupational groups or subcastes called jati. 

Below the four castes were outcasts, also called untouchables—peoples relegated to the bottom 
of society who performed scorned functions. They were probably descended from tribal peoples or 
those that had been thrown out from their original places in society because of crimes or other mis¬ 
deeds. Over the centuries, invaders and immigrants had assimilated into the caste structure. Around 
500 b.c.e., Buddhism and Jainism, two major new religions that evolved out of the Aryan Vedism- 
Hinduism, both rejected caste, but by 600 c.e. Buddhism was in decline in India, while Jainism 
never claimed the loyalty of large numbers of people. Thus the caste system remained the prevailing 
method of social organization. While there were many local variations in marriage customs, most 
Hindus were monogamous, although the ruling elite had concubines. 

While many earlier incoming groups had been absorbed, Muslims who came into India after 712 
either as conquerors, settlers, or traders maintained their own religious and social structures. Since 
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the Muslim impact was felt mainly in northern India, many Hindus fled southwards, while those who 
remained retreated into the relative safety of their caste social structure, which became stricter as a 
result. Hindu women in northern India began to veil themselves in public, and girls married earlier 
partly due to fear for their safety in an area that was constantly under threat of Muslim raids and 
conquest. Some Hindus, mainly from lower castes, converted to Islam voluntarily. However, many 
were forcibly converted. Social intercourse between Hindus and Muslims was restricted. Even among 
Hindus, interdining between castes was taboo, and intermarriages were severely frowned upon. Veg¬ 
etarianism, especially among upper castes, was encouraged, and the immolation of widows at the 
cremation of their husbands was esteemed and encouraged among the upper castes. Great divisions 
existed between the upper classes and the majority farmers, and while many men and women of the 
upper classes/castes were educated, the majority of both faiths were illiterate. 

Until the rise of Islam in the seventh century, much of eastern Europe and western Asia was 
ruled by the Byzantine Empire. It was ethnically and culturally diverse, with many Arabs, Slavs, 
Armenians, and Jews among the population, but was dominated by peoples of Greek descent. Much 
of the land was owned by wealthy aristocrats and worked by free tenant farmers. The small num¬ 
bers of slaves mostly worked in the home. Society was hierarchic, and while a few highly placed 
women wielded power, most women tended to affairs related to the home. Missionaries from the 
Byzantine Empire converted the Slavic peoples of eastern Europe to Christianity and also passed to 
them the ideals and mores of Greek civilization. 

In western Asia, the rise and spread of Islam had significant impact on all aspects of life. Victori¬ 
ous Muslim leaders did not attempt to force the conquered people to adopt Islam and allowed them 
to maintain their own laws, content with collecting taxes in lands under their control. Those who did 
not convert were sometimes treated as second-class subjects. Thus, in time, many of the local popu¬ 
lations converted to Islam and were then treated as equals within the community. Islamic law also 
strictly regulated the treatment of slaves. Muslims could not enslave other Muslims, and slave owners 
were encouraged to free their slaves. Most slaves in Islamic societies were used for domestic chores, 
or as soldiers. Although women in Islam enjoyed higher status than did women in many other con¬ 
temporary societies, men remained dominant. They were allowed a maximum of four wives and were 
favored in divorce, among other advantages. By the eighth century, as in most of the world, there was 
great disparity between the ruling wealthy and the rest of the community in the Islamic realms under 
the Abbasid Caliphate. 

While northern Africa was Islamized, the many peoples who lived in sub-Saharan Africa fol¬ 
lowed diverse cultures with different social patterns. Islam spread peacefully to sub-Saharan Africa 
through commerce and the movement of peoples. Societies and polities of sub-Saharan societies 
were extremely varied. Some, for example the Kikuyu of Kenya, were open and egalitarian, while 
others in societies in central Africa were narrowly hierarchic. Work in most was divided along gen¬ 
der lines; men were hunters, warriors, and herders, while women farmed and produced most of the 
food. Assignment of tasks by age was also common. One group, the Bantus, migrated from central 
to eastern and southern Africa, spreading their language from a common language group. Bantu 
societies were often led by tribal chieftains who also maintained armies. The societies were generally 
polygamous and patriarchal, although a few passed descent or “blood” through women. 

THE AMERICAS 

The peoples in North America lived in tribal groups, including the Hohokam, the Mogollon (Zuni), 
and Anasazi in the Southwest, the Algonquian and Iroquoian in the East, and the Hopewell and 
Cahokia in the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers region. Very advanced cultures developed in regions 
from modern Mexico to southern America, including the Teotihuacan northwest of the Mexico Val¬ 
ley (ended c. 650), the Mayan city-states in southern Mexico and Central America, and in the high¬ 
lands of Peru. In general, as the states became more advanced and expanded, they also became more 
hierarchic, and greater social distinctions prevailed. In Mesoamerica and the Andes, the exceedingly 
elaborate social and class distinctions were based on birth, lineage, and occupation. A hereditary 
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ruler and the nobility topped the class structure, followed by a priestly class, a warrior class, mer¬ 
chants and traders, farmers, servants, and slaves at the bottom. The rulers claimed divine sanction 
and jealously guarded astronomical and calendrical knowledge, aided by priests who served them. 
On the other hand, there was less stratification among the less urbanized and developed peoples in 
the Amazon basin and in the grasslands of southeast South America. 

No overall trend characterized social and class relationships on any continent. Within each soci¬ 
ety, class distinctions ranged from the extremely hierarchic in medieval Europe, feudal Japan, and 
Hindu India to the gradually more open one in China. Two factors instigated dramatic upsets and 
lasting changes in social and class relationships in many societies during these centuries. One was 
internal—the result of economic and technological changes that eroded feudalism in Europe and 
made Chinese society relatively more egalitarian. The other was war that brought a new religion: 
Islam introduced a new way of life to much of Asia and northern Africa. Invasions—Mongol, Viking, 
and others—disrupted and forced the reorganization of societies in much of Europe and Asia. 

TRADE AND CULTURAL INTERACTIONS 

From 600 to 1450, many old patterns of trade continued, others were disrupted, while new ones 
developed among Europe, Asia, and Africa. The Western Hemisphere continued isolated from the 
rest of the world. The fall of the Western Roman Empire in the fifth century and subsequent centu¬ 
ries of barbarian invasions severely disrupted trade in western Europe and between western Europe 
and the rest of the world, although the Byzantine Empire continued to serve as go-between for Euro¬ 
pean and Asian goods. Eastern Christian missionaries from the Byzantine Empire converted most 
Slavic peoples of eastern Europe from the Balkans to Ukraine and Russia to Orthodox Christianity 
and Greek cultural traditions. In western Europe, Catholic missionaries converted the Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons, Lombards, and others to the Catholic Church and Latin culture. By the late eighth century, 
there had been sufficient recovery in western European lands controlled by Emperor Charlemagne 
to warrant calling the period the Carolingian Renaissance. However, subsequent widespread Viking 
invasions would bring back a “Dark Age” for much of Europe. 

Asia. These centuries were highly active ones along the Silk Road that connected China with 
India, Central Asia, the Indian subcontinent, Afghanistan, Persia, the Byzantine Empire, and the 
Umayyad and later Abbasid Caliphates. Traders, missionaries, and conquering armies linked cul¬ 
tures and spread innovations across continents. European lands became linked to the international 
trading network as a result of the Crusades that brought large numbers of English, French, Ger¬ 
mans, and Italians to western Asia and introduced them to goods from Asia. The taste for Eastern 
luxuries led to increased trade overland and via sea routes. In the 12th and 13th centuries Marco 
Polo became world famous for traveling vast distances and writing colorful accounts about other 
peoples and ways of life. Polo traveled from Italy to China. Arab seafarers also traveled along the 
east coast of Africa and in Southeast Asia. Other Europeans had traveled via land to the Persian 
Gulf and then by sea to India and China. Political and other obstacles encountered on these tradi¬ 
tional routes would motivate Spanish and Portuguese navigators to seek alternate routes to the East 
in the latter part of the 15th century. 

In East Asia at the beginning of this era, the emerging Japanese state made a concerted effort 
to learn all it could from the higher civilization of China by sending many embassies, each with 
around 500 students, to spend years studying in China and then spread what they had learned in 
Japan. Japan adopted China’s written script, system of government, philosophy, art and architectur¬ 
al styles, legal codes, and Chinese schools of Buddhism. During the early centuries, Japan exported 
raw materials such as pearls and shells to China in return for books, textiles, art works, ceramics, 
and even Chinese metal coins that became currency in Japan. In time, as Japanese culture advanced, 
it began to export its manufactures to China; these included steel swords, folding fans, and painted 
screens that the Chinese prized. 

The Silk Road that connected India and China through Afghanistan brought goods between the 
countries—mainly silks from China for cottons, optic lenses, and precious stones from India. It also 
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brought Buddhist missionaries from India and Central Asia to China and Chinese pilgrims to study in 
India. Buddhist missionaries first entered China at the beginning of the Common Era and continued 
to come until cut off by Muslim forces in the eighth century. Buddhism was the single most influential 
foreign ideology that affected the Chinese civilization until modern times. Buddhism, then flourishing 
in Central Asia, acted as a melting pot of Greco-Roman, Persian, and Indian cultures. It brought to 
China the art and architectural styles of all the lands that had influenced it, enriching Chinese intel¬ 
lectual and artistic life. Chinese Buddhists then synthesized the foreign with native Chinese traditions 
and passed on Sinicized Buddhism to its cultural satellites—Vietnam, Korea, and Japan. 

The Silk Road was so called because China’s most prized export was silk. By the seventh century, 
India and other lands had acquired the art of raising silkworms and the technology of silk weaving. 
However, Chinese silks continued to be prized. China imported cotton from India. Later, China also 
began to cultivate the cotton plant and manufacture cotton cloth and passed the skill to Japan. Cotton 
cloth became widespread for clothing because it was cheaper than silk. The Silk Road was also the 
conduit of innumerable food items from different lands that enriched all people’s diets and introduced 
items that changed people’s lifestyles. For example the ancient Chinese sat on futons placed on raised 
floors. Buddhist monks introduced the chair to China. Initially only Buddhist monks sat on chairs, but 
by the 10th century, chairs had become universal in Chinese households. The Tang (T’ang) Chinese 
garments, like many other Chinese artifacts, were adopted by contemporary Japanese, who modified 
them and continued to wear them as the kimono, even after the Chinese had changed clothing styles. 

The Silk Road also brought peoples of many ethnic groups to new lands throughout Eurasia and 
created cosmopolitan cultures. This was especially true during the seventh century when a vibrant 
Tang dynasty in China exchanged ambassadors, merchants, and religious pilgrims with a flourishing 
India under Emperor Harsha, the Sassanid Empire in Persia, and the Byzantine Empire. Although 
early Muslim conquests disrupted trading and political relations, they would be resumed between 
China and the Muslim caliphate in Damascus and Baghdad. The Muslims who conquered the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean lands became heirs of the Hellenistic and Byzantine cultures of the region. The 
early caliphate continued many Byzantine institutions, especially in taxation and the bureaucracy, and 
employed Greek architects to design mosques that incorporated the architectural style of Byzantine 
churches. Muslim scholars became the best mathematicians and astronomers; for centuries they would 
be employed by the Chinese governments as official astronomers and put in charge of issuing the 
calendar. Muslim scholars held primacy in these fields until the Renaissance. The Crusades brought 
major disruptions in the eastern Mediterranean region during the 11th and 12th centuries, but they 
also accelerated cultural contacts and created new tastes for luxuries. They in turn led to land and sea 
voyages of exploration to create new trade routes, leading to vast discoveries in subsequent centuries. 

Asia, the Middle East, and eastern Europe suffered major disruptions in the 12th and 13th 
centuries as a result of Mongol imperialism under Genghis Khan and his successors. Huge areas 
across Eurasia were devastated and depopulated as a result. However, once established, the Mongol 
Empire, largest in the world, would encourage trade and provide security in a Pax Tatarica, similar 
to the Pax Romana and Pax Sinica of earlier centuries. Examples of cultural interactions that took 
place under the Mongols would be the adoption of Tibetan Buddhism by the eastern Mongols and 
Islam by those Mongols who had migrated westward. Another example is the import of cobalt from 
Persia to China for creating a blue color for decorating porcelains that became prized from Japan, 
India, and the Middle East to Africa. Cobalt blue underglaze porcelains from China would be imi¬ 
tated from Iznik in Turkey to Delft in Holland. 

The collapse of the Western Roman Empire in the fifth century and subsequent power changes in 
western Asia disrupted the flourishing sea trade with India of previous centuries. However, Indian 
merchants, settlers, and missionaries remained active in Southeast Asia, sailing from ports along 
the Bay of Bengal to Burma (modern Myanmar), Malaya, Cambodia, and Java, Sumatra, and other 
islands of the East Indies. They brought Hinduism and Buddhism, Indian art and architectural 
styles, Sanskrit-based written scripts, and many other elements of India’s great civilization to the 
entire region, which entered the historic era due mainly to the influence of India. Outside their 
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home regions, Chinese and Indian cultures met at the southern tip of mainland Southeast Asia—in 
a region called Indochina, named for that reason. Chinese culture and political control prevailed in 
Vietnam, whereas Indian culture predominated in Laos and Cambodia. 

Africa. Just as the Silk Road spread goods and ideas across Eurasia, trading routes spread Islam 
from North Africa across the Sahara to sub-Saharan West Africa. In a reverse pattern, export of salt 
and gold northward via camel caravans made West African kingdoms of salt and gold fabled lands 
of wealth. West African Muslims also traveled through North and East Africa and Arabia to make 
a hajj, or pilgrimage, to Mecca and Medina. The hajj was a major factor in the exchange of goods 
and ideas among Muslims from Africa to Asia. Ivory from African elephant tusks was valued as 
material for art and ritual objects from medieval Christian Europe to China. East Africa developed 
a cosmopolitan culture as a result of trade with Arab Muslims. Many Arabs and Persians settled in 
coastal regions in East Africa, and Islam spread there through intermarriage and conversion. Swa¬ 
hili, an African language infused with many Arabic and Persian words, became the international 
language of trade in East Africa. 

War also created opportunities for cultural exchanges. Chinese prisoners of war captured by 
armies of the Muslim caliphs in the mid-eighth century taught their captors paper making, which 
spread from the Middle East to Europe. Likewise, gunpowder, cannons, and guns spread from their 
Chinese inventors to their Mongol enemies, westward across Eurasia, and changed the nature of 
warfare throughout Eurasia. Wars also resulted in relocations of populations, either forcibly as 
refugees or deportees, or willingly by conquering powers. In either case, the transfers of peoples to 
new lands resulted in cultural interactions. 

The Americas. In the Americas, there was a continuation of regional exchange networks and 
cultural interactions that had developed before 600. The people of the Mississippi River valley area 
in North America made significant advances after about 700; that culture reached its zenith between 
1200 and 1400 and disappeared about 1700. Archaeologists have excavated large settlements with 
earthen temple mounds shaped like truncated pyramids, on top of which the people had built major 
community buildings. The Mississippian Culture extended its influence throughout northern Amer¬ 
ica east of the Rocky Mountains, probably through trade and travel along the various river systems. 
In Central America, long-distance trade depended on the strength of states that could protect it. In 
central Mexico, the fall of Teotihuacan around 650 splintered both political and trading structures 
of previous centuries. To the south, the city-state of Monte Alban dominated regional exchange for 
several centuries after 650. In Central America after 900, powerful city-states, most notably Tikal, 
conducted trade throughout the region. Two main state systems, the Tiwanaku and Wari, domi¬ 
nated the Andes region of South America, with textiles as major trading items. 

Despite major disruptions caused by the rise and fall of empires and the introduction of new 
religions, international trade continued along long-established routes in Europe and Asia. While 
Islam was spread by military conquest in much of western and southern Asia, its gradual acceptance 
by many peoples in eastern and sub-Saharan Africa was the result of trade. Christian and Buddhist 
missionaries mostly worked to convert through peaceful means. Chinese culture spread to Korea 
and Vietnam aided by Chinese political control, while Japan’s acceptance of all things Chinese was 
entirely voluntary. Except for the Mongol conquest of Eurasia, which only benefited the Mongols, 
and some Turko-Afghan raids on northern India, other cultural contacts, even those imposed by 
war, had some beneficial results. 

WARFARE 

During 600-1450, military technology throughout Eurasia retained the principal characteristics of 
earlier times. Iron and steel weapons had long since replaced those made of bronze. In large empires 
such as those of China and the Byzantine, Persian, and Islamic Empires, large-scale industrial pro¬ 
duction of weapons became commonplace. Japan, Damascus in present-day Syria, and Toledo in 
Spain were famous centers for the production of swords. Refinements and improvements were con¬ 
tinuously made to older inventions, such as poison gas and smoke bombs. The crossbow was first 
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manufactured in China in the fourth century b.c.e. and possibly in Greece about the same time and 
then disappeared in Europe. It reappeared in western Europe in the 10th century (some scholars 
suggest, reintroduced through Central Asia by the Khazar people), and was reputedly used by the 
forces of William the Conqueror at the Battle of Hastings. Its effects were so lethal that its use was 
condemned at the Second Lateran Council of the Catholic Church in 1139 for use against Chris¬ 
tians. Its use was, however, accepted by the Catholic Church against the infidels (Muslims). It was 
one of the main weapons used by Hernan Cortes to subjugate Mexico in 1521. 

China revitalized the ancient means of defense of wall building in the early 15th century. The 
Romans had built Hadrian’s Wall in Britain in the second century c.e., and the Chinese had built a 
longer Great Wall during the Qin (Ch’in) dynasty and Han dynasty before the Common Era. The 
Great Wall had fallen into disuse between the 10th and 14th centuries because nomads controlled 
northern, and later all of China. Even though the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) had ousted the Mon¬ 
gols, they remained a threat, hence the rebuilding and reinforcing of the Great Wall along China’s 
northern frontiers. The survival of large sections of the Ming Great Wall is a testimony to the techni¬ 
cal excellence and engineering skills applied in its construction. 

Several significant inventions and advances in military technology and weaponry made warfare 
more destructive. One formidable weapon was called “Greek fire,” a petroleum-based incendiary 
substance that combined sulfur and saltpeter and could be shot from tubes and could not be extin¬ 
guished by water. It was invented in India in the 600s, refined and used in China as a continuous 
flame-thrower on land in the 10th century, and used by the Byzantine Empire in naval warfare that 
allowed it to maintain naval supremacy. Gunpowder was invented in China. It was given military 
application in the 10th century in response to attacks by its formidable nomadic neighbors, most 
notably the Mongols. In the 11th through 13th centuries, the Chinese invented rockets, and a proto¬ 
gun called a “fire-lance,” which worked as a flame-thrower. From these evolved guns and cannons 
made from cast iron, which became ever bigger and more sophisticated. 

A Chinese manual dating to 1412 described a cannon that weighed 60 pounds called the “long- 
range awe-inspiring cannon.” By the mid-15th century, a “great general gun” had been made with 
a barrel six feet long that weighed 330 pounds and could be placed on a wheeled carriage. It fired 
an eight-pound “grandfather shell” that traveled 800 paces. Unfortunately for China, the advantage 
gained by its inventions were short-lived because skilled prisoners of the Mongols quickly replicated 
the new weapons. In short order, gunpowder, cannons, and guns became available throughout the 
Middle East and Europe, revolutionizing warfare and castle building. Soon so-called gunpowder 
empires emerged, including the Ottoman Empire. Wars among Chinese and between Chinese and 
their neighbors involved hundreds of thousands of men on both sides and inflicted huge casualties 
that made contemporary European campaigns fought seasonally by a few thousand combatants 
seem puny by comparison. Although the European knights wore formidable chain-mail armor in 
battle, it proved too cumbersome against the light armor worn by Mongol horsemen. 

Armies of great empires consisted mainly of infantry soldiers, supported by cavalry, and in 
India, by elephant corps. Soldiers were either conscripts, professional long-term recruits, or came 
from hereditary military families. In India ksbatriya clans called Rajputs (which means “sons of 
kings”) proudly bore arms as elite soldiers fighting among themselves and unsuccessfully against 
Muslim raiders and invaders from Afghanistan. In Japan, hereditary elite fighting men called samu¬ 
rai or busbi enjoyed a position in society similar to that of knights in medieval Europe. They lived 
by their own severe code of conduct and were distinguished from commoners by their right to bear 
arms. As Japan was an island nation, only the Mongols threatened invasions in late 12th century; 
thus it never needed to develop large infantry armies. 

Western Asian and African Warfare. Among nomadic and seminomadic tribal peoples that includ¬ 
ed Mongols, Afghans, and Turks, every able-bodied adult male was a soldier, and society was highly 
militarized. Their mobility and elusiveness made nomads especially difficult for sedentary peoples to 
defend against. Thus nomads could conquer and control large numbers of sedentary peoples. The 
Mongols under Genghis Khan and his descendants conquered the largest land empire in history, their 
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realm at its maximum stretched from Korea on the eastern rim of Asia, across China, Afghanistan, 
Persia, Central Asia, Russia, and eastern Europe to Hungary. Mongols discovered no new weapons 
or technology. Their phenomenal success was because of leadership, planning, intelligence gather¬ 
ing, strategy, speed, and above all ruthlessness. Mongols struck like lightning and were willing to 
exterminate all inhabitants in any area that had opposed them. Their military campaigns inflicted 
unprecedented destruction throughout Eurasia. On the other hand, victorious nomadic rulers, Mon¬ 
gols included, quickly lost their martial spirit, corrupted by the soft lifestyle they enjoyed as rulers. 
Thus they were soon overthrown by their subject peoples or by other hardier nomadic tribes. Then 
they were either assimilated into the majority population or reverted to nomadism in the steppes. 

Arabs, inspired by religious fervor, conquered a huge empire in the seventh-eighth centuries. 
Even some Arab women went to war during the initial campaigns of conquest. The swift expansion 
of Islam, the limited human resources among the Arabs, and the luxurious lifestyle adopted by the 
conquerors made finding new sources of soldiers an urgent necessity by the ninth century. The rem¬ 
edy came in the form of the Mamluk (the word means “slave” in Arabic) system, whereby young 
boys from non-Muslim tribes in the Eurasian steppes, many Turkish, were purchased and brought 
to Muslim lands. They were given a rigorous military training and Islamic education, converted to 
Islam, and then freed. Faithful to their masters and comrades, Mamluks became elite soldiers to 
Muslim rulers; later they became the rulers. Mamluks were a one-generation aristocracy because 
their sons, who were born free and Muslim, could not become Mamluks. In other words, new 
batches of boys were continuously bought from the Eurasian steppes to be trained to be the next 
generation Mamluks. The institution survived for 1,000 years, mainly in Egypt and Syria. 

Similarly, in northern India former Turkic slaves to Muslim rulers turned the tables on their mas¬ 
ters and established slave dynasties. Likewise, the Ottoman Empire instituted a Janissary Corps (from 
Turkish words meaning “new soldiers”) with boys taken from Christian lands that it conquered. The 
boys were given military training, converted to Islam, and became elite loyal soldiers to the rulers; 
they played a key role in the expansion of the Ottoman Empire. Sundiata, the first king of Mali in 
West Africa, maintained a standing army clad in padded cloth suits of armor or chain mail as well as 
cavalry with horses and camels. In Africa, some tribes or ethnic groups, such as the Tauregs and Zulus, 
dominated their weaker neighbors because of their military prowess. 

Maritime Warfare. Most major empires during this era relied primarily on land power, but sea 
power also played a role. The Vikings were expert seafarers who traded and raided throughout the 
coastal waters and several inland waterways of Europe, traveling in their long boats. One group of 
Vikings first raided the English coast and later invaded England from their new stronghold in Nor¬ 
mandy, France. Another crossed the Baltic Sea to Russia and then sailed southward along the rivers 
to the Black Sea to Constantinople and to the Mediterranean to conquer ports in Sicily and other 
areas. Muslims also developed formidable naval forces and merchant fleets, but all of India’s Muslim 
invaders came overland across the mountains from the northwest; China’s enemies also came overland 
during this period. 

However, as the Mongols pressed southward across the Yangzi (Yangtze) River and encountered 
Chinese resistance along the coastal waterways, they, too, ordered their Chinese prisoners to construct 
a fleet. The last Song (Sung) emperor drowned at sea after suffering final defeat at the hands of the 
Mongol navy. In 1274 and 1281, Mongol ruler Kubilai Khan launched two invasions of Japan with a 
huge armada of Korean and Chinese built ships that carried 140,000 soldiers during the second expe¬ 
dition. The ships were no match against typhoons, and both invasions failed. Between 1405 and 1433, 
Chinese naval power dominated the Asian waters, as six huge armadas fought pirates, intervened in 
local civil wars, and conducted trade and diplomacy from Java to India, Sri Lanka, to the east coast of 
Africa. The magnetic compass, discovered centuries earlier, had been used by Chinese sailors in naviga¬ 
tion since the ninth century and was passed on to sailors of other lands. China’s government abandoned 
its interest in naval affairs after the last great voyage of Admiral Zheng He (Cheng Ho) in 1433. 

The Americas. Isolated from Europe and Asia, the civilizations in the Americas did not develop 
iron and steel technology, nor did they possess the horse. Across Mesoamerica there was intensified 
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warfare, militarization, and the glorification of the warrior class during this era. Warfare became 
endemic; hence this period is called a “Times of Trouble.” In both Mesoamerica and among the 
Mayan city-states, the principal goal of warfare was the creation of subordinate tributary states among 
the defeated to obtain tribute, although the Maya sometimes occupied the lands of the defeated city- 
states. Thus the defeated states were often left intact to collect the required tribute. Another goal of 
warfare was to take captives for prestige and to provide labor for the victor. Artwork depicted warfare 
and glorified the warrior. 

As a result, warfare was often endemic in the regions and contributed to the depletion of resources 
and, combined with ecological degradation and burgeoning population, led to the decline and fall of 
Classic Maya in the ninth century. Scholarly debate prevails concerning the nature of warfare in the 
Andes region. While one school of thought contends that warfare was more ritualized and ceremonial 
than destructive, another argues that the wars waged in this region was extremely destructive, with 
the winner achieving domination and rule over the vanquished. Throughout the world, most success¬ 
ful states relied on formidable military forces to conquer and defend their empires. They also devoted 
considerable resources and effort to developing successful strategies, tactics, and advanced weaponry 
to maintain their rule and defeat their competitors and enemies. 






Abbasid dynasty 

The Abbasids defeated the Umayyads to claim the ca¬ 
liphate and leadership of the Muslim world in 750. The 
Abbasids based their legitimacy as rulers on their de¬ 
scent from the prophet Muhammad’s extended family, 
not as with some Shi’i directly through the line of Ali 
and his sons. The Abbasids attempted to reunify Mus¬ 
lims under the banner of the Prophet’s family. Many 
Abbasid supporters came from Khurasan in eastern 
Iran. Following the Arab conquest of the Sassanid Em¬ 
pire, a large number of Arab settlers had moved into 
Khurasan and had integrated with the local population. 
Consequently, many Abbasids spoke Persian but were 
of Arab ethnicity. 

THE NEW CAPITAL OF BAGHDAD 

The first Abbasid caliph, Abu al-Abbas (r. 749-754), 
took the title of al-Saffah. His brother and successor, 
Abu Jafar, adopted the name al-Mansur (Rendered Vic¬ 
torious) and moved the caliphate to his new capital, 
Baghdad, on the Tigris River. Under the Abbasids the 
center of power for the Muslim world shifted eastward 
with an increase of Persian and, subsequently, Turkish 
influences. Persian influences were especially notable 
in new social customs and the lifestyle of the court, 
but Arabic remained the language of government and 
religion. Thus, while non-Arabs became more promi¬ 
nent in government, the Arabization, especially in lan¬ 
guage, of the empire increased. Mansur’s new capital, 
built between 762 and 766, was originally a circular 


fortress, and it became the center of Arab-Islamic civi¬ 
lization during what has been called the golden age of 
Islam (763-809). With its easy access to major trade 
routes, river transport, and agricultural goods (especial¬ 
ly grains and dates) from the Fertile Crescent, Baghdad 
prospered. Agricultural productivity was expanded with 
an efficient canal system in Iraq. Commerce flourished 
with trade along well-established routes from India to 
Spain and trans-Saharan routes. A banking and book¬ 
keeping system with letters of credit facilitated trade. 
The production of textiles, papermaking, metalwork, 
ceramics, armaments, soap, and inlaid wood goods was 
encouraged. An extensive postal system and network of 
government spies were also established. 

HARUN AL-RASHID AND THE ABBASID ZENITH 

The zenith of Abbasid power came under the caliphate 
of Harun al-Rashid (r. 786-809). Harun al-Rashid, 
his wife Zubaida, and mother Khaizuran were powerful 
political figures. Zubaida and Khaizuran were wealthy 
and influential women and both controlled vast estates. 
They also played key roles in determining succession to 
the caliphate. Like the Umayyads, the Abbasids never 
solved the problem of succession, and their government 
was weakened and ultimately, in part, destroyed because 
of rivalries over succession. Under Harun al-Rashid the 
Barmakid family exerted considerable political power as 
viziers (ministers to the ruler). The Barmakids were origi¬ 
nally from Khurasan and had begun serving the court 
as tutors to Harun al-Rashid. The Barmakids served as 
competent and powerful officials until their fall from 
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favor in 803, by which time a number of bureaucrats 
and court officials had achieved positions of consider¬ 
able authority. The wealth of the Abbasid court attracted 
foreign envoys and visitors who marveled over the lavish 
lifestyles of court officials and the magnificence of Bagh¬ 
dad. Timurlane destroyed most of the greatest Abbasid 
monuments in the capital, and Baghdad never really 
recovered from the destruction inflicted by him. 

Under the Abbasids, provinces initially enjoyed a 
fair amount of autonomy; however, a more centralized 
system of finances and judiciary were implemented. 
Local governors were appointed for Khurasan and sol¬ 
diers from Khurasan made up a large part of the court 
bodyguard and army. In spite of their power and wealth 
the Abbasids twice failed to take Constantinople. The 
Abbasids also had to grapple with ongoing struggles 
between those who wanted a government based on reli¬ 
gion, and those who favored secular government. 

CIVIL WAR OVER ACCESSION AND 
THE END OF THE ABBASIDS 

Harun al-Rashid’s death incited a civil war over acces¬ 
sion that lasted from 809 to 833. During the war, Bagh¬ 
dad was besieged for one year and was fought for by 
the common people, not the elite, in the city. Their 
exploits were commemorated in a body of poetry that 
survives until the present day. The attackers finally won 
and the new Caliph Mutasim (r. 833-842) moved the 
capital to Samarra north of Baghdad in 833. During the 
ninth century the Abbasid army came to rely more and 
more on Turkish soldiers, some of whom were slaves 
while others were free men. A military caste separate 
from the rest of the population gradually developed. 
In Khurasan, the Tahirids did not establish an indepen¬ 
dent dynasty but moved the province in the direction of 
a separate Iranian government. As various members of 
the Abbasid family fought one another over the caliph¬ 
ate, rulers in Egypt (the Tulunids), provincial governors, 
and tribal leaders took advantage of the growing disar¬ 
ray and sometimes anarchy within the central govern¬ 
ment at Samarra to extend heir own power. 

The Zanj rebellion around Basra in southern Iraq in 
869 was a major threat to Abbasid authority. The Zanj 
were African slaves who had been used as plantation 
workers in southern Iraq, the only instance of large- 
scale slave labor for agriculture in the Islamic world. 
Other non-slave workers joined the rebellion led by Ali 
ibn Muhammad. Ali ibn Muhammad was killed fight¬ 
ing in 883 and the able Abbasid military commander, 
Abu Ahmad al-Muwaffaq, whose brother served as 
caliph, finally succeeded in crushing the rebellion. 


Under Caliph al-Muqtadir (r. 908-932) the capital 
was returned to Baghdad where it remained until the col¬ 
lapse of the Abbasid dynasty. By the 10th century any 
aspirant to the caliphate needed the assistance of the mil¬ 
itary to obtain the throne. The army became the arbiters 
of power and the caliphs were mere ciphers. A series of 
inept rulers led to widespread rebellions and declining 
revenues while the costs of maintaining the increasingly 
Turkish army remained high. By the time the dynasty 
finally collapsed, it was virtually bankrupt. In 945 a 
Shi’i Persian, Ahmad ibn Buya, took Baghdad and estab¬ 
lished the Buyid dynasty that was a federation of politi¬ 
cal units ruled by various family members. A remnant of 
the Abbasid family, carrying the title of caliph, moved to 
Cairo where it was welcomed as an exile with no author¬ 
ity over either religious or political life. 

See also Islam: art and architecture in the golden 
age; Islam: music and literature in the golden age; 

ISLAM: SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN THE GOLDEN AGE; 
Shi’ism; Umayyad DYNASTY. 

Further reading: Abbott, Nabia. Two Queens of Baghdad: 
Mother and Wife of Hanm al-Rashid. Chicago, IL: Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press, 1946; Lassner, Jacob. The Shaping of 
Abbasid Ride. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1980; Shaban, M. A. The Abbasid Revolution. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1970; Egger, Vernon O. A His¬ 
tory of the Muslim World to 1405: The Making of a Civiliza¬ 
tion. Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson Prentice Hall, 2004. 

Janice J. Terry 

Abelard, Peter and Heloise 

Peter Abelard (1079-1142) was an abbot in the monas¬ 
tery of Saint-Gildas in the province of Brittany, France. 
He was born in Nantes, moved to Paris at the age of 
15, and attended the University of Paris. He became a 
prolific writer, composing philosophical essays, letters, 
an autobiography, hymns, and poetry. He is best known 
for his intellectual work in the area of nominalism, 
the antithesis of realism and basis of modern empiri¬ 
cism. His book Sic et Non posed a number of theologi¬ 
cal and philosophical questions to its readers. In Ethics , 
he began two works: “Dialogue between a Philosopher, 
a Jew and a Christian” and “Know Yourself.” Neither 
work was completed. His rebellious nature frequently 
angered people, particularly those in positions of au¬ 
thority. Often his independent thinking gave rise to 
conflicts, especially when he demonstrated mastery of 
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a subject being taught by a mentor. On one occasion he 
challenged his former teacher, William of Champeaux, 
regarding realism and logically proved that nominal¬ 
ism, also known as conceptualism, explained what re¬ 
alism could not prove. 

At a time when education was not yet public, pro¬ 
fessors had no permanent place to teach. They would 
post an announcement that advertised where and when 
they would teach a particular subject and wait for stu¬ 
dents to arrive. In this way they established a follow¬ 
ing. Abelard was quite brilliant at age 25 and set up 
his own school despite limited teaching experience. 
He founded his school uncomfortably close to his for¬ 
mer teachers’, provoking their anger. He lived a life of 
extremes, gaining the admiration, respect, and awe of 
those who studied under him, but often receiving the 
wrath of those whom he defied. He was accused of her¬ 
esy on many occasions and at one point was forced to 
leave his monastery because he aggravated his peers so 
intensely. On two occasions he was excommunicated 
from the church. 

Heloise (1101-64) was the highly intelligent, 
beautiful, and charming niece of Fulbert, a promi¬ 
nent canon of Notre-Dame. Fulbert doted on her 
and demanded that she have only the best education, 
which took her to Paris near the monastery. Abelard 
heard of Heloise and requested that he be allowed to 
tutor her in her home. Permission was granted, and he 
moved in. There he found an eager pupil, 22 years his 
junior, and they soon became involved in a physical as 
well as scholarly relationship. When Heloise became 
pregnant, they rejoiced in their child (whom they later 
named Astrolabe) and made plans to marry. Heloise 
was fiercely independent and would not be forced into 
a marriage where she had no rights. 

But in her collected letters she mentions that she 
did not want to bring shame on Abelard by being a 
burden to him. In order to hide their relationship, and 
Heloise’s imminent delivery, Abelard took her to his 
sister’s house, where she stayed until she gave birth 
to their son. They secretly married in Paris, with only 
Heloise’s uncle and a few of their friends in atten¬ 
dance. Right after the marriage, Heloise took refuge 
in the Argenteuil convent to allay any gossip regarding 
her relationship with Abelard. 

Unaware that both Heloise and Abelard had 
planned this provisional measure, Fulbert thought that 
Abelard had abandoned Heloise and forced her into a 
nunnery. He planned to ambush and restrain him and 
cut off Abelard’s genitalia. In a series of maneuvers he 
arranged to pay one person to put a sleeping powder in 


Abelard’s evening meal and his servant to allow a gate 
to remain open. Fulbert sent word that he was looking 
for a Jewish physician to perform the sordid mutilation. 
After he had assembled his kinsmen and associates, 
they sought out Abelard and performed the horrible 
act. After the surgical alteration, Abelard took vows to 
become a monk at the monastery of Saint-Denis and 
persuaded Heloise to take vows to become a nun in a 
convent in Argenteuil. 

Although their physical relationship could not con¬ 
tinue, they remained in contact throughout their lives. 
Ironically, Abelard, who had previously considered him¬ 
self a ravening wolf to whom a tender lamb had been 
entrusted, wrote that the alteration had been a positive 
rather than a harmful event. He wrote, “...divine grace 
cleansed me rather than deprived me...” and that it cir¬ 
cumcised him in mind as in body to make him more fit 
to approach the holy altar and that “no contagion of 
carnal pollutions might ever again call me thence.” 

Abelard and Heloise have been resurrected in a 
variety of artistic genres since their plight was first 
told in the 12th century. Although never completed, 
in 1606 William Shakespeare wrote the play Abelard 
and Elois, a Tragedie. Josephine Bonaparte, upon hear¬ 
ing the tragic story, made arrangements for the two to 
be buried together in Pere LaChaise Cemetery in Paris. 
Their modest sepulcher can be found on the map at the 
entrance to the cemetery. In 1819 Jean Vignaud (1775- 
1826) painted Abelard and Heloise Surprised by the 
Abbot Fulbert (Les Amours d’Heloise et d’Abeilard ), 
which is now at the Joslyn Art Museum in Omaha, 
Nebraska. The extent to which artists have chosen 
Abelard and Heloise to create operas, plays, and mov¬ 
ies is testament to the universality and poignancy of 
their story. 

Further reading: Brower, Jeffrey E., and Guilfoy, Kevin, eds. 
The Cambridge Companion to Abelard. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 2004; Moncrieff, C. K. Scott, trans. 
The Letters of Abelard and Heloise. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1942. 

Lana Thompson 

A'isha 

(d. 678) wife of the prophet Muhammad 

A’isha bint Abu Bakr was the daughter of Abu Bakr, 
one of the first converts to Islam and a close personal 
friend of the prophet Muhammad. According to the 
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custom of the time, the family arranged A’isha’s engage¬ 
ment to the prophet Muhammad when she was only 
nine years old. Because A’isha played an important role 
in the personal disputes that evolved over the leadership 
of the fledgling Muslim community after the Prophet’s 
death, accounts about her life vary widely between the 
majority orthodox Sunni Muslims and Shi’i Muslims. 
Sunni accounts argue that the marriage was only con¬ 
summated after A’isha was older, while more negative 
Shi’i narratives accept the tradition that she was only 
nine. However, historical accounts are unanimous in 
describing the union as a close and loving one. A’isha 
was thought to have been the Prophet’s favorite wife. 

A’isha played an active role in the political and even 
military life of the Islamic community in Medina. She 
was seen as a rival to Ali, the Prophet’s son-in-law by 
marriage to his daughter Fatima. Ali’s followers, or 
Shi’i, viewed Ali and his descendants as the rightful 
heirs to the leadership of Islamic society. On the other 
hand, the Sunni, the overwhelming majority of Mus¬ 
lims worldwide, believed that any devout believer could 
assume leadership of the community. While the Prophet 
was still alive, Ali accused A’isha of adultery after she 
left the Bedu (Bedouin) encampment in search of a lost 
necklace and failed to find the group when she returned. 
She was rescued and returned to camp by a man named 
Safwan. A’isha’s rivals, including Ali, took this oppor¬ 
tunity to urge the Prophet to divorce her. The Prophet 
took A’isha’s side and subsequently received a revela¬ 
tion that adultery had to be proven by eyewitnesses. 

According to Ibn Ishaq’s Life of Muhammad (Sirat 
Rasul Allah), the oldest existing biography, the Prophet 
died in A’isha’s arms in 632 c.e. A’isha’s father, Abu 
Bakr, was then chosen as the first caliph, or leader of 
the community. Although Ali’s supporters felt he should 
have been the rightful heir, they reluctantly went along 
with the majority. When Ali’s supporters were believed 
to have been involved in the assassination of the third 
caliph, Uthman, in 656 c.e. and proclaimed Ali the 
fourth caliph, A’isha, astride a camel, led an armed force 
in a pitched battle against him. A’isha lost what became 
known as the Battle of the Camel and was forced to 
retire to Medina, where she died in 678 c.e. 

See also Caliphs, first four; Shi’ism. 

Further reading: Spellberg, D. A. Politics, Gender, and the 
Islamic Past: the Legacy of A’isha bint Abi Bakr. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1994; Walther, Wiebke. Women 
in Islam. Rev. ed. Princeton, NJ: Marcus Wiener, 1993. 
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Albigensian Crusade 

The matter of heresy in the Catholic Church threatened 
the unity of Christendom precisely at the time that the 
pope was calling for an all-out war to reclaim the Holy 
Lands from the Muslims. Pope Innocent III conceived of 
the plan to wipe out the Albigensian heresy in the south 
of France in the early decades of the 13th century. He 
would call for a crusade. At first the plan seemed inge¬ 
nious: The pope would grant to fighters the spiritual ben¬ 
efits of a crusade, but the time of service would be brief 
(40 days) and close to home in comparison to earlier wars 
in the Holy Land. His ultimate goal was to unify Europe 
under papal authority so that he could marshal its re¬ 
sources into the Byzantine Empire, Muslim Spain, and, 
most important, the Holy Land. However, the twists and 
turns in the politics of the Albigensian Crusade (1208— 
29) ultimately drained resources from the wars abroad 
and strengthened the anti-Roman forces in France. In the 
next centuries the blunder of the Albigensian Crusade 
would be apparent in the schism of Avignon, where a 
French pope would oppose a Roman pope. 

Innocent at first supported the work of preaching 
and persuasion to win back the Albigensians, a loose 
network of sectarians and heretics of southern France. 
A variety of church investigators, from Bernard of 
Clairvaux to the pope, readily admitted that Catho¬ 
lic clergy serving the Albigensian natives stood in grave 
need of reform. But when peaceful measures did not 
make speedy enough progress, Innocent lost patience 
and turned to war. His decision came in 1208 when 
the papal delegate was murdered in Toulouse. Innocent 
held Count Raymond of Toulouse accountable both for 
his death and for the protection of the heretics in south¬ 
ern France and summoned the rest of France to take 
up arms. Some 20,000 knights and 200,000 foot sol¬ 
diers responded. Their leader was the crusader veteran 
Simon de Montfort. Raymond lost no time in making 
peace with the papal forces, but Simon could never con¬ 
quer the whole area of the Albigensians. Resistance was 
too entrenched, and Simon could only count on French 
troops for 40 days at a time, the terms of service that 
the church allowed for this crusade. Also, Simon was an 
outsider and extremely unpopular because of his bru¬ 
tality in war. 

In 1213 Innocent seemed to recognize the folly of 
the crusade and called it off. The king of Aragon, a 
warrior renowned for his battlefield skills against Mus¬ 
lims in Spain, took up the cause of Raymond. In effect, 
the Albigensian conflict became a tug of war between 
Spain and France. Although the pope now supported 
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Raymond, the French nobles supported Simon. In the 
political melee that followed, another crusade was sum¬ 
moned. Though it was nominally against heresy, it was 
really against Raymond and his Spanish allies. On the 
battlefield the French-backed forces defeated the Span¬ 
ish-backed forces. Simon’s shocking brutality led to 
his excommunication by Innocent. Fie died in battle in 
Toulouse in 1218. His nemesis Raymond died in 1222. 
The Albigensians rebounded throughout these latter 
years, leading many Catholic and French officials to 
threaten yet another crusade. Raymond’s son, however, 
was able to negotiate the Treaty of Meaux (1229), ced¬ 
ing the territory to Capetian France and institutional¬ 
izing Catholic influence everywhere. The church mean¬ 
while found a new weapon to combat latent heresy: the 
Inquisition. 

See also Avignonese papacy; Crusades; heresies, pre- 
Reformation. 

Further reading: Madden, Thomas F. The New Concise His¬ 
tory of the Crusades. Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 


2006; Trevor-Roper, Hugh. The Rise of Christian Europe: 
History of European Civilization Library. Norwich, England: 
Thames and Hudson, 1965. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Alcuin 

(c. 735-804) scholar 

Alcuin of York was an educator, poet, theologian, li¬ 
turgical reformer, and an important adviser and friend 
of Charlemagne (c. 742-814 c.e.). He was a major 
contributor to the Carolingian Renaissance, a ninth 
century c.e. intellectual revival within Charlemagne’s 
domains that shaped the subsequent history of educa¬ 
tion, religion, and politics in the Middle Ages. 

Alcuin was born in Northumbria, England, around 
735 c.e. and educated at the cathedral school at York 
under its master, Aelbert. In 778 c.e. Alcuin became 
the librarian and master of the cathedral school at 



Toulouse and Alba were the bastion cities of the heretics, and the main targets of the Albigensian Crusade. Carcassonne (above) is a walled 
city in southern France and was a stronghold of the Cathars during the conflict. 
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York, where his talent for teaching soon attracted 
students from other lands. Three years later, while in 
Parma (Italy), Alcuin met Charlemagne, who invited 
him to join his court. Excepting two journeys to his 
native England (in 786 and 790-793 c.e.), Alcuin lived 
and worked in the Frankish court from 782 c.e. until 
he retired in 796 c.e. to the abbey of St. Martin at 
Tours, where he was abbot until his death in 804 c.e. 
Although Alcuin never advanced beyond the clerical 
office of deacon, by the late 780s c.e. his aptitude as a 
teacher and his influence on royal administrative texts 
distinguished him among the clerics and scholars of the 
Carolingian court. 

One of Alcuin’s most significant (and original) con¬ 
tributions to medieval education lies in his mastery of 
the seven liberal arts and his composition of textbooks 
on grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic (the traditional arts 
of the trivium). Alcuin’s literary output also includes 
commentaries on biblical books, a major work on the 
Trinity, and three treatises against the Adoptionism of his 
contemporaries Felix of Urgel and Elipandus of Toledo. 
Adoptionism was the heretical belief that Christ was not 
the eternal Son of God by nature but rather merely by 
adoption. Alcuin also composed a number of poems and 
“lives” of saints. 

Alcuin contributed to the Carolingian Renais¬ 
sance most directly as a liturgical reformer and edi¬ 
tor of sacred texts. The various reforms that Alcuin 
introduced into liturgical books (books used in formal 
worship services) in the Frankish Empire culminated 
in his edition of a lectionary (a book containing the 
extracts from Scripture appointed to be read through¬ 
out the year), and particularly in his revision of what 
is known as the Gregorian Sacramentary (the book, 
traditionally ascribed to Pope Gregory I, used by the 
celebrant at Mass in the Western Church until the 
13th century c.e. that contained the standard prayers 
for use throughout the year). 

In addition to revising liturgical texts Alcuin edited 
Jerome’s Vulgate in response to Charlemagne’s request 
for a standardized Latin text of the Bible. His edition of 
the Vulgate was presented to Charlemagne on Christ¬ 
mas Day, 800 c.e., the very day on which the Frankish 
king became emperor. As abbot of St. Martin’s, Alcuin 
supervised the production of several pandects or com¬ 
plete editions of the Bible. Alcuin’s preference for the 
Vulgate likely contributed to its final acceptance as the 
authoritative text of Scripture in the medieval West. 
Alcuin died at Tours on May 19, 804 c.e., and his feast 
day continues to be celebrated on May 19. 

See also Frankish tribe. 


Further reading: Gaskoin, C. J. B. Alcuin: His Life and 
Work. New York: Russell & Russell, 1966; Wallach, Luit- 
pold. Alcuin and Charlemagne. Ithaca, NY: Cornell Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1959. 

Franklin T. Harkins 

Alfred the Great 

(849-899) king of England 

Alfred the Great was the fifth son of King Ethelwulf (839- 
55) of the West Saxons (Wessex) and Osburga, daughter 
of the powerful Saxon earl Oslac. When Alfred became 
king of Wessex in 871, his small realm was the last inde¬ 
pendent Saxon kingdom in England. A massive Viking 
force from Denmark, known as the “Great Army,” had 
landed in East Anglia in 865 and had quickly overrun 
the Saxon kingdoms of Northumbria, East Anglia, and, 
eventually, Mercia. During his older brother Ethelred’s 
reign (866-871), Alfred had helped fight off an initial 
invasion of the Great Army into Wessex, but when his 
older brother died and Alfred inherited the throne, he 
was forced to gain peace by buying the Vikings off. 

In 878 the Great Army returned, led by the Danish 
chieftain Guthrum. Alfred’s fortunes were considerably 
augmented at this point by the fact that nearly half of the 
Vikings in the Great Army had settled down in Northum¬ 
bria to farm and hence took no part in this new attack. 
Even so Alfred and his men were hard pressed to survive. 
Driven from his royal stronghold at Chippenham in Wilt¬ 
shire in early 878, he retreated to the marshes around 
Somerset, where he managed to regroup his forces. In 
May of that year he inflicted a solid defeat on the Vikings 
at the Battle of Edington and quickly followed this up 
with another victory by forcing Guthrum and his men to 
surrender their stronghold at Chippenham. By the Treaty 
of Wedmore (878), which brought hostilities to an end, 
the Danes withdrew north of the Thames River to East 
Mercia and East Anglia; together with Northumbria, 
these lands would constitute the independent Viking ter¬ 
ritories in England known as the Danelaw. 

Significantly, through this settlement Alfred gained 
control over West Mercia and Kent, Saxon lands that he 
had not previously controlled. In addition to acknowl¬ 
edging a stable demarcation between Alfred’s kingdom 
and Viking lands, Guthrum also agreed to convert to 
Christianity and, shortly thereafter, was baptized. The 
significance of this cannot be overstated, because it made 
the eventual assimilation of the Danes into Saxon, Chris¬ 
tian society possible. 
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With this latest Viking invasion having been thwart¬ 
ed, Alfred took steps to ensure the future safety of his 
people. Across his kingdom he created a series of for¬ 
tified market places called burhs, which, in addition 
to aiding the economy of the realm, provided strong 
points of defense against Viking raids. These were stra¬ 
tegically situated so that no burh was more than one 
day’s march (approximately 20 miles) from another. 
Alfred also reorganized his army so that at any one 
time, only part of the fyrd, or levy, was out in the field 
or defending the burhs, while the men in the other half 
would remain home tending their own and their absent 
kinsmen’s farms and livestock. This enabled Alfred to 
extend the time of service for which each half of the 
fyrd could be deployed, because it removed problems of 
supply and also relieved men from worrying about their 
families and farms back home. These measures proved 
immensely effective, not only allowing Alfred to suc¬ 
cessfully defend Wessex, but even enabling him to go on 
the offensive against the Vikings, so that by 879 much 
of Mercia had been cleared of Vikings, and in 885-886 
he captured London. After the Danes launched a mas¬ 
sive seaborne invasion against England in 892, the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells us that Alfred also created 
a new navy, comprised of large, fast ships, in order to 
prevent any such subsequent overseas invasions from 
being successful. 

Having dealt with the Vikings, in the second half 
of his reign Alfred took steps to improve the admin¬ 
istration of his realm as well as increase the level of 
learning and culture among his people. In doing so he 
showed himself to be a competent administrator and 
possessed of an inquiring and capable mind. He estab¬ 
lished an Anglo-Saxon law code, by combining the laws 
and practices of Wessex, Mercia and Kent, and he kept 
a tight rein on justice throughout his lands. 

Like others of his time, the king had a deep respect 
for the wisdom and learning of the past, and he worked 
hard to make a variety of works available to his contem¬ 
poraries for their religious, moral, and cultural edifica¬ 
tion. He took an active role in improving the spiritual 
and pastoral qualities of bishops and clerics throughout 
his realm by personally translating from Latin into the 
Anglo-Saxon language Pope Gregory the Great’s late 
sixth-century work titled Pastoral Care. He showed 
a similar interest in philosophical and moral issues by 
rendering Boethius’s early sixth-century treatise The 
Consolation of Philosophy into his native tongue, while 
sprinkling throughout his translation numerous person¬ 
al observations. Alfred further engaged his passion for 
ethics, history, and theology by translating from Latin 


into Anglo-Saxon the work of the fifth-century Spanish 
prelate Paulus Orosius known as the Universal History. 
This latter work undertook to explain all history as the 
unfolding of God’s divine plan. 

To help foster a sense of pride and awareness of 
Anglo-Saxon history, Alfred rendered (rather loosely) 
the Venerable Bede’s eighth-century work Ecclesiastical 
History of the English People. To this same end he 
ordered the compilation of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
that was continued from his reign until the middle of the 
12th century. Around 888 Bishop Asser of Sherborne 
wrote his Life of King Alfred, celebrating the king as a 
vigorous and brave warrior, a just ruler, and a man of 
letters and intellect as well. 

The political, military, and cultural accomplish¬ 
ments of King Alfred the Great are significant, especial¬ 
ly when viewed within the larger context of late ninth- 
century European history. As much of the Carolingian 
dynasty fell into the chaos of feudalism because of the 
raids of Vikings, Muslims, and Magyars and the infight¬ 
ing among Charlemagne’s heirs, Alfred’s victories over 
the Vikings, and his subsequent expansion into Mercia 
and Kent, began a process that would result in his suc¬ 
cessors uniting all of England under the House of Wes¬ 
sex and in a fusion of Anglo-Saxon and Viking culture. 
Thus he is credited with establishing the English mon¬ 
archy and alone among all English rulers bears the title 
“the Great.” 

See also Anglo-Saxon culture; Charlemagne; Vi¬ 
kings: Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

Further reading: Abels, Richard. Alfred the Great: War, 
Kingship, and Culture in Anglo-Saxon England. London and 
New York: Longman, 1998; Smyth, Alfred. King Alfred the 
Great. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995. 

Ronald K. Delph 


Ali ibn Abu Talib 

(c. 598-661) founder of Shi’ism 

Ali ibn Abu Talib was the second convert to Islam. The 
son of Muhammad’s uncle Abu Talib, Ali married his 
cousin Fatima, the daughter of the prophet Muham¬ 
mad and Khadija. Ali and Fatima had two sons, Hasan 
and Husayn, who both played key roles in the history 
of Islamic society. Ali also fought courageously in the 
battles between the small Muslim community based in 
Medina and the Meccan forces prior to the Prophet’s 
triumphal return to Mecca. 
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Because of his familial relationship with Muham¬ 
mad, many of Ali’s supporters thought he should be 
Muhammad’s successor. Although the Prophet had not 
named a successor, some of Ali’s allies claimed that 
Muhammad had secretly chosen Ali to rule the Islam¬ 
ic community after his death. However, after some 
debate the Muslim majority chose Abu Bakr to be the 
new leader, or caliph. Many members of the powerful 
Umayyad clan opposed Ali, and he had also feuded with 
A’isha, the Prophet’s favorite wife. Thus when the next 
two caliphs were chosen, Ali was again passed over as 
leader of the Islamic community. 

In 656 mutinous soldiers loyal to Ali assassinated the 
third caliph, Uthman, a member of the Umayyad fam¬ 
ily, and declared Ali the fourth caliph. But Muaw’iya, 
the powerful Umayyad governor of Syria, publicly criti¬ 
cized Ali for not pursuing Uthman’s assassins. A’isha 
sided with the Umayyads and raised forces against Ali. 
But she was defeated at the Battle of the Camel and 
forced to return home. Feeling endangered in Mecca— 
an Umayyad stronghold—Ali and his allies moved to 
Kufa, in present day Iraq. Ali’s followers were known 
as Shi’i, or the party of Ali. This split was to become a 
major and lasting rift within the Muslim community. 
Unlike the schism between Catholics and Protestants in 
Christianity, the division among Muslims was not over 
matters of theology but over who should rule the com¬ 
munity. The majority, orthodox Sunnis, believed that 
any devout and righteous Muslim could rule. The Shi’i 
argued that the line of leadership should follow through 
Fatima and Ali and their progeny as the Prophet’s clos¬ 
est blood relatives. 

The Syrians never accepted Ali’s leadership and the 
two sides clashed at the protracted Battle of Siffin, near 
the Euphrates River in 657. When neither side conclu¬ 
sively won, the famed Muslim military commander Amr 
ibn al-‘As negotiated a compromise that left Mu’awiya 
and Ali as rival claimants to the caliphate. The Khari- 
jites (a small group of radicals who rejected city life and 
who believed that God should select the most devout 
Muslim to be leader) were outraged at Amr’s diploma¬ 
cy, Mu’awiya’s elitism and wealth, and Ali’s indecisive¬ 
ness. According to tradition, they devised a plot to kill 
all three during Friday prayers. The attacks on Amr and 
Mu’awiya failed, but a Kharijite succeeded in stabbing 
Ali to death in the mosque at Kufa in 661. Ali’s tomb in 
Najaf, south of present-day Baghdad, remains a major 
site of Shi’i pilgrimage to the present day. After Ali’s 
death, his eldest son, Hasan, agreed to forego his claim 
to the caliphate and retired peacefully to Medina, leav¬ 
ing Mu’awiya the acknowledged caliph. 


Ali’s descendants as well as Muhammad’s other 
descendants are known as sayyids, lords, or sberifs , 
nobles, titles of respect used by both Sunni and Shi’i 
Muslims. Within the various Shi’i sects Ali is venerated 
as the first imam and the first righteously guided caliph. 

See also Muhammad, the prophet; A’isha; Shi’ism; 
Caliphs, first four; Umayyad dynasty 

Further reading: Kennedy, Hugh. The Prophet and the Age 
of the Caliphates: The Islamic Near East From the Sixth to 
the Eleventh Century. London: Longman, 1986; Madelung, 
Wilferd. The Succession to Muhammad: A Study of the Ear¬ 
ly Caliphate. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1997; 
Tabataba’i, ‘Allamah Sayyid Muhammad Husayn. Shi’ite 
Islam. Translated by Sayyid Hossein Nasr. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1975; Vecchia, Vaglieri, L. 
“Ali ibn Abi Talib,” Encyclopaedia of Islam. New ed., Vol. 
I, Leiden: Brill, 1960. 

Janice J. Terry 

Almoravid Empire 

North Africa’s Berber tribes began converting to Islam 
with the commencement of the Arab conquests during 
the second half of the seventh century under the al- 
Rashidun and Umayyad Caliphates. Although Berber 
Muslims were active participants in the expansion of 
the Islamic state north from Morocco into Iberia, they 
remained subservient to Arab commanders appointed 
by the reigning caliph in the Middle East. 

Around 1050 from the Sahara in Mauritania, the 
first major political-military movement dominated by 
Berbers, the Almoravids, began to emerge. This revo¬ 
lutionary movement was founded and led by Abdullah 
ibn Yasin al-Gazuli, a fundamentalist Sunni preacher 
of the Maliki legal school who had been trained at Dar 
al-Murabitun, a desert religious school in the Sahara. 
Abdullah had begun his career as a preacher by teach¬ 
ing the Berber Lamatunah tribes in the Sahara, who had 
converted to Islam but remained ignorant of its intrica¬ 
cies, orthodox Sunni Islam. The origins of the Almorav¬ 
id movement lay in the foundation by Abdullah of a 
small, militant sect that abided by a strict interpretation 
of Maliki Islamic law. To join Abdullah’s movement, 
new members were flogged for past sins, and infrac¬ 
tions of Islamic law were severely punished. 

The community was guided by the religious legal 
opinions of Abdullah and later by the legal rulings of 
Maliki jurists, who were paid for their services. In 1056 
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the Almoravids, who had developed into a strong and 
fanatical military movement, began to advance north¬ 
ward into Morocco, where they subjugated other Ber¬ 
ber tribes and preached a strict version of Sunni Islam. 
Three years later, during a fierce war against the Bargha- 
wata Berber tribe, Abdullah was killed. 

After the death of Abdullah, leadership of the 
Almoravid movement passed to two cousins, Yusuf ibn 
Tashfin and his cousin, Abu Bakr. In 1062 the city of 
Marrakesh was founded in southern Morocco, where it 
would serve as the Almoravid capital, followed in 1069 
by the establishment of Fez. Under Yusuf and Abu Bakr, 
the Almoravid Empire expanded eastward into Alge¬ 
ria by the early 1080s. The conquest of Morocco was 
completed by 1084, and by 1075 Almoravid forces had 
expanded into the West African kingdom of Ghana. 

While the Almoravids continued to expand their 
realm in North Africa, Christian states in Iberia began 
to chip away at the Iberian Muslim states. Under the 
leadership of Alfonso VI, the duke of Castile, Span¬ 
ish Christian forces forced the Islamic city-states in 
the south, including Seville and Granada, to pay him 
tribute. In the late 1070s Iberian Muslims sent messen¬ 
gers to the Almoravids, requesting support against the 
Christians. However, it was not until 1086 that Yusuf 
crossed the Mediterranean into Iberia, where he defeat¬ 
ed Alfonso Vi’s army at Sagrajas. 

Between 1090 and 1092 Yusuf established Almoravid 
authority over the Muslim states in southern Iberia, form¬ 
ing a strong line of defense against further Christian expan¬ 
sion. Although the Almoravid leadership did not favor the 
secular arts, such as nonreligious poetry and music, other 
forms of art and architecture continued to receive govern¬ 
ment support. Christian and Jewish communities residing 
in the south were persecuted, and the cooperation and 
intellectual collaboration that had once existed between 
Iberia’s Muslims, Christians, and Jews ended. 

In 1106 Yusuf died of old age and was succeeded 
as Almoravid caliph by Ali ibn Yusuf. At the time of 
Yusuf’s death, the Almoravid Empire was at the height 
of its power, stretching across Morocco south to Ghana, 
north into Iberia, and east into Algeria. 

During his reign and that of his successor Ali, 
Maliki jurists served as paid participants in the gov¬ 
ernment, and the influence of a strict version of Sunni 
Islam was increased. Although the Almoravids officially 
recognized the authority of the Abbasid Caliphate in 
Baghdad, Iraq, they ruled independently and without 
interference from Iraq. They also maintained generally 
cordial relations with the neighboring Fatimid Caliph¬ 
ate centered in Egypt. 



The mosque and cemetery at Kairouan, Tunisia, is a Muslim holy 
city that ranks after Mecca and Medina as a place of pilgrimage. 


Opposition to the Almoravid Empire had already 
taken root in North Africa by the time of Yusuf’s death. 
The Almoravid caliph Ali’s use of Christian mercenar¬ 
ies and foreign Turkish slave-soldiers raised the ire of 
a militant fundamentalist Berber movement, the Almo- 
hads, led by Muhammad ibn Tumart, a member of 
the Hargha tribe of Morocco’s Atlas Mountains. The 
Almohads opposed the influence of the Almoravids’ 
Maliki jurists, who Ibn Tumart argued had corrupted 
Sunni Islamic orthodoxy. 

In 1100 Ibn Tumart returned to his native mountain 
village after spending years in Iberia and then further 
east studying Islamic theology, legal thought, and philos¬ 
ophy. He founded a mosque and school where he began 
to preach his interpretation of Sunni Islam. Ibn Tumart 
ordered that the call to prayer and the sermons during 
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Friday congregational prayers be delivered in Berber 
instead of Arabic, and it is reported that he wrote several 
religious treatises in Berber as well. The growing influ¬ 
ence of the Almohads would continue and would come 
to threaten the authority and existence of the Almoravid 
Empire, which was further weakened in 1144 with the 
death of Caliph Ali. 

It was during the reign of Ali that Almoravid power 
began to disintegrate, but it was under his successors 
that the empire would finally collapse. Faced with grow¬ 
ing opposition in Iberia, the Almoravids were defeated 
in battle by Spanish, French, and Portuguese armies 
between 1138 and 1147, losing control of the cities of 
Zaragoza and Lisbon. 

In Morocco, the Almoravid heartland, the increas¬ 
ing influence of the Almohads continued to loom, even 
after the death of Ibn Tumart in 1133. The successor 
to the Almohad throne, Abd al-Mu’min, supervised 
the final destruction of the Almoravid Empire, which 
finally collapsed in 1147 after the fall of its capital city 
of Marrakesh. 

See also Abbasid dynasty; Christian states of Spain; 
FaTIMID DYNASTY; MUSLIM SPAIN; RECONQUEST OF SPAIN. 

Further reading: Brett, Michael, and Elizabeth Fentress. The 
Berbers. Cambridge: Blackwell Publishers, 1997; Constable, 
Olivia Remie. Medieval Iberia: Readings from Christian, Mus¬ 
lim, and Jewish Sources. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Press, 1997; DeCosta, Miriam. “Historical and Literary 
Views of Yusuf, African Conqueror of Spain.” The Journal of 
Negro History (October 1975); Fletcher, Richard. Moorish 
Spain. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993; Hodg¬ 
son, Marshall G. S. The Venture of Islam. Chicago, IL: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1974; Kennedy, Hugh. Muslim Spain 
and Portugal: A Political History of al-Andalus. New York: 
Longman Publishers, 1997; Norris, H. T. “New Evidence on 
the Life of Abdullah B. Yasin and the Origins of the Almoravid 
Movement.” The Journal of African History 12, no. 2 (1971); 
O’Callaghan, Joseph. A History of Medieval Spain. Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell University Press, 1983; Reilly, Bernard F. The 
Medieval Spains. London: Cambridge University Press, 1993; 
Von Grunebaum, G. E. Classical Islam: A History 600-1258. 
New York: Barnes and Noble Books, 1970. 

Christopher Anzalone 

Andes: pre-Inca civilizations 

Building on the economic, political, cultural, and ide¬ 
ological-religious developments that shaped Andean 


prehistory from the Lithic Period to the mid-Early In¬ 
termediate Period (see Volume I), the eight centuries 
between 600 and 1400 c.e. saw the continuing expan¬ 
sion and contraction of kingdoms, states, and empires 
across large swaths of the Andean highlands and adja¬ 
cent coastal lowlands. The three most prominent impe¬ 
rial states were the Huari, the Tiwanaku, and, later, the 
Chimor. These empires, in turn, laid the groundwork 
for the explosive expansion of the Inca Empire in the 
15th century (see Volume III). 

The Tiwanaku culture and polity, whose capital 
city of the same name was located some 15 kilometers 
southeast of Lake Titicaca, traced its origins to humble 
beginnings around 400 b.c.e., with the establishment 
of clusters of residential compounds along a small river 
draining into the giant lake. For the next eight centuries, 
the nascent Tiwanaku polity competed with numerous 
adjacent settlements for control over the rich and highly 
prized land in the Lake Titicaca basin, until the mid- 
300s c.e., when it came to dominate the entire basin 
and its hinterlands. 

Lake Titicaca and its surrounding basin repre¬ 
sent a singular feature in the mostly vertical Andean 
highland environment. The largest freshwater lake 
in South America (covering some 3,200 square miles 
and stretching for some 122 miles at its longest) and 
the highest commercially navigable lake in the world 
(at an elevation of 12,500 feet), Lake Titicaca tends to 
moderate temperature extremes throughout the basin 
while providing an ample supply of freshwater and a 
host of other material resources, especially reeds, fish, 
birds, and game. The basin itself covered some 22,000 
square miles, significant portions of which were rela¬ 
tively flat and arable when modified with raised fields. 
All of these features rendered the zone unusually pro¬ 
ductive and highly coveted—not altogether unlike the 
Basin of Mexico—permitting it to support one of the 
highest population densities in all the pre-Columbian 
Americas. 

Archaeologists divide Tiwanaku’s growth into five 
distinct phases extending over a period of some 1,400 
years, until the polity’s collapse around 1000 c.e. Phases 
I and II saw the settlement’s gradual expansion on the 
southern fringes of the lake. Phase III (c. 100-375 c.e.) 
saw extensive construction within the capital city. By 
Phase IV (c. 375-600 or 700), Tiwanaku had emerged 
as a true empire, dominating the entire Titicaca Basin 
and extending its imperial and administrative reach into 
windswept puna (high plains), throughout large parts 
of the surrounding altiplano, and south as far northern 
Chile. Phase V (c. 600/700-1000) was a period of grad- 
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ual decline, until the capital city itself was abandoned 
by around 1000. The empire’s economic foundations 
were agropastoral, combining intensive and extensive 
agriculture with highland pastoralism. 

The dominant feature of the capital city, a structure 
called the Akapana, consisted of an enormous stone 
platform measuring some 200 meters on a side and ris¬ 
ing some 15 meters high. Evidently the ritual and cer¬ 
emonial center of the city and empire, the flat summit 
of the Akapana held a sunken court with elaborate ter¬ 
races and retaining walls in a style reminiscent of Chi- 
ripa and other Titicaca sites. 

A nearby structure, called Kalasasaya, prominent¬ 
ly displayed the famous Gateway of the Sun, chiseled 
from a single block of stone and featuring the so-called 
Gateway God, which some scholars interpret as a solar 
deity. A host of other buildings, walls, compounds, 
enclosures, and platforms graced the sprawling urban 
center, which housed an estimated 20,000 to 30,000 
inhabitants. Like other Andean cities, Tiwanaku had 
no markets, its goods and services exchanged through 
complex webs of kinship networks and state-adminis¬ 
tered redistribution. 

Covering a much larger territory than Tiwanaku 
was the Huari Empire, with its capital city Huari on the 
summit of Cerro Baul some 25 kilometers north of the 
present-day city of Ayacucho in the Central Highlands. 
The Huari state emerged toward the beginning of the 
Middle Horizon (c. 600 c.e.). At its height, around 750 
c.e., the empire spanned more than 900 miles along 
the highlands and adjacent coastal plains, touching 
the northernmost fringe of the Tiwanaku Empire to 
the south and extending to the Sechura Desert in the 
north. The capital city, densely packed with walls and 
enclosures, covered around four square kilometers and 
is estimated to have housed some 20,000 to 30,000 
people. The Huari elite ruled their vast empire through 
a series of administrative colonies or nodes that exer¬ 
cised political domination in the zones under Huari 
control. 

The Huari Empire is perhaps best known for its 
extensive agricultural terracing and irrigation projects 
that spanned large parts of the highlands. Requiring 
enormous expenditures of labor, the Huari terraces, 
canals, and related reclamation projects transformed 
millions of hectares of steep arid hillsides into land suit¬ 
able for cultivation. 

Scholars hypothesize that the extensive terracing 
and irrigation works undertaken by the Huari state help 
to explain the empire’s survival through the periodic 
El Nino-induced droughts and floods that comprise a 


persistent feature of the highland and coastal environ¬ 
ments, and that proved catastrophic for the Moche pol¬ 
ity during the same period. 

In order to acquire the vast amounts of labor nec¬ 
essary for the construction of such terraces, irrigation 
works, and other infrastructure, both the Huari and 
Tiwanaku Empires compelled subject communities to 
contribute substantial quantities of labor to the state 
—a kind of labor tax required of all subject peoples. 
Indeed, Andean polities were predicated on stark 
social inequalities and the division of society into two 
broad classes: elites and commoners. Public works 
such as terraces, canals, roads, and urban monumen¬ 
tal architecture were built by commoners from ayl- 
lus and communities compelled to devote specified 
quantities of time annually to such endeavors. The 
state and its agents reciprocated by ensuring military 
security, food security, and other benefits, a reciproc¬ 
ity rooted, at bottom, in a fundamentally unequal 
relationship between the sociopolitically dominant 
and dominated. 

With the demise of both the Tiwanaku and the 
Huari Empires by the end of the Middle Horizon, the 
Andes entered a period of political decentralization 
and reassertion of local and regional autonomies. An 
important exception unfolded along the North Coast 
and its adjacent highland, where the powerful Chimor 
Empire emerged around 900 c.e. 

With its capital at Chan Chan near the mouth of 
the Moche River, at its height in the Late Intermedi¬ 
ate Period the Chimor Empire spanned nearly 1,000 
kilometers from the Gulf of Guayaquil in contempo¬ 
rary Ecuador to the Chillon River valley on the Central 
Coast. Like the Inca Empire that supplanted them in the 
mid-1400s, Chimor’s rulers deployed a combination of 
conquest and alliance-building to bring large areas of 
both coast and highland under their dominion. The 
capital city of Chan Chan was a huge urban complex, 
housing upwards of 35,000 people and covering at least 
20 square kilometers, while its civic core encompassed 
at least six square kilometers and housed some 6,000 
rulers and nobility. 

During the Late Horizon, the young and powerful 
Inca Empire swept down from its highland capital at 
Cuzco to bring Chimor, and the rest of highland and 
coastal Peru, under its dominion (see Volume III). 

Further reading: Silverman, H., ed. Andean Archaeology. 
Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2004; Michael E. Moseley, The In¬ 
cas and Their Ancestors. Rev. ed. London: Thames 8c Hud¬ 
son, 2001; Kolata, A. L., ed. Tiwanaku and Its Hinterland: 
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Archaeology and Paleoecology of an Andean Civilization. 
Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian, 1996-2003; Stanish, C. An¬ 
cient Titicaca: The Evolution of Complex Society in Southern 
Peru and Northern Bolivia. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2003. 

M. J. SCHROEDER 

Anglo-Norman culture 

The Anglo-Norman culture resulted from the fusion of 
the culture brought over with William the Conqueror 
when he killed the last English king of England, Har¬ 
old Godwineson, at the Battle of Hastings in October 
1066, with the culture that existed in England. In the 
11th and 12th centuries the Normans not only con¬ 
quered England but also established a kingdom in 
Sicily. English culture had developed relatively inde¬ 
pendent of continental Europe since the time of the 
coming of the Angles and Saxons in the fifth century, 
who in turn had been influenced by the native British 
culture. British culture was a mixture of the Roman 
culture, which had come with the Roman conquest 
under Emperor Claudius (41-54), with that of the 
original Celtic inhabitants. 

The English culture at the time of the Norman 
Conquest of 1066 was dominated by the warrior 
ethos that the Angles and Saxons had brought with 
them from mainly what is now Germany. Classics of 
this period were the poem of “The Battle of Maldon,” 
as well as the better-known saga of Beowulf. Heaney 
describes this militaristic society when he writes of 
how “the ‘Finnsburg episode’ envelops us in a society 
that is at once honor-bound and blood-stained, pre¬ 
sided over by the laws of the blood-feud... the import 
of the Finnsburg passage is central to the historical 
and imaginative world of the poem as a whole.” The 
Anglo-Saxon tongue began to lose out to the Norman 
French, which also included the influence of Scandi¬ 
navia, where the Normans had originally come from 
before settling in France in the 10th century. 

It was the rising Anglo-Norman culture that cre¬ 
ated a hero out of King Arthur. Based on earlier writ¬ 
ings, authors like Geoffrey of Monmouth wrote History 
of the Kings of Britain between 1136 and 1138. Arthur 
was a native British chieftain who fought the Angles 
and Saxons, thus giving them little cause to celebrate 
him. But in seeking to give legitimacy to the Norman 
kings, writers like Geoffrey sought to trace the monarchy 
back to its earliest days and thus found inspiration in 


the earlier accounts of Arthur. According to Helen Hill 
Miller in The Realms of Arthur, “the Anglo-Norman 
kings... needed an independent source for their British 
sovereignty: as dukes of Normandy they were subject to 
the heirs of Charlemagne,” the kings of France. Geoffrey 
used accounts written by the monks Nennius in the ninth 
century and Gildas, who may have lived in the time of 
the historical Arthur, in the sixth and seventh centuries. 

According to Helen Hill Miller in The Realms of 
Arthur, “by January 1139, a copy from his rather heavy 
Latin into Anglo-Norman verse was promptly under¬ 
taken at the request of the wife of an Anglo-Norman 
baron in Lincolnshire. By 1155, a further translation, 
likewise in verse, had been completed by Maistre de 
Wace of Caen, a Jerseyman who spent most of his life 
in France. ” Geoffrey wrote during the reign of Henry I 
(1100-35), perhaps the first Norman king to see him¬ 
self as English first and Norman secondarily. Writing 
at the same time on Arthurian topics were Walter Map 
and Maistre [Master] Wace, who wrote the Roman de 
Brut and Roman de Rou. 

Other writers applied themselves to building up the 
Anglo-Norman civilization. William of Malmesbury 
wrote Acts of the English Kings and On the Antiquity 
of the Church of Glastonbury. William, like Geoffrey, 
consciously fused the Normans with the Celtic past, 
because Glastonbury was the holiest site in Celtic Brit¬ 
ain. Tradition had it that Joseph of Arimathea, he who 
had given his tomb for Christ to be buried in after the 
Crucifixion, founded a small church at Glastonbury. 
The pious at the time also believed that Joseph, who 
traditionally in England had been seen as a merchant 
for English tin, had even brought the young Jesus 
(Christ) of Nazareth to visit Glastonbury. The church 
served as another institution in building a rising new 
culture in England, as memories of the conquest of 1066 
dimmed with the passage of time. Symbolic of this was 
the actual building of churches in the Romanesque 
architecture, which the Normans had mainly brought 
with them from France. 

The institution of the church was put to use by 
Henry I. The Cistercian order of monks arrived in 
England in 1128 and began development of advanced 
agriculture and sheep raising. In order to cement the 
church as an instrument of royal development, the 
king named the great prelates who ruled the church, 
to assure their support for his reign. William began 
this policy after the conquest. Along with the great 
bishoprics like York and Canterbury, monastic orders 
also flourished under Anglo-Norman rule and would 
be a central part of both English culture and economy 
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until the monastic system was destroyed during the 
reign of Henry VIII (1509-47). 

Using Normandy as a model, Henry I and the kings 
who followed him freely granted charters to towns, 
enabling the establishment of a town life that would 
be one of the hallmarks of England during the Middle 
Ages. London, where William built his White Tower, 
gained the ascendancy in England in commercial life 
that it still enjoys today. Towns, the estates of the great 
feudal lords, and the church establishments were the 
pillars that formed the foundation of the Anglo-Nor¬ 
man culture that arose after the conquest of 1066. Feu¬ 
dalism, the system of lords holding their lands at the 
will of the king, really came to England with William, 
who granted land holdings to those Breton, French, 
and Norman warriors who had come with him to fight 
the Saxon King Harold in October 1066. By the end of 
Henry I’s reign in 1135, only some 70 years after the 
conquest, the fusion between the old and the new was 
complete, and the Anglo-Norman culture flourished in 
England. 

See also Norman Conquest of England; Norman 

AND PLANTAGENET KINGDOM OF ENGLAND; NORMAN KING¬ 
DOMS of Italy and Sicily. 

Further reading: Heaney, Seamus, trans. Beowulf. New York: 
Norton, 2000; Miller, Helen Hill. The Realms of Arthur. 
New York: Scribner, 1969. 

John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Anglo-Saxon culture 

The Anglo-Saxons were Germanic barbarians who in¬ 
vaded Britain and took over large parts of the island in 
the centuries following the withdrawal of the Roman 
Empire. They were initially less gentrified than other 
post-Roman barbarian groups such as the Franks or 
Ostrogoths because they had less contact with Mediter¬ 
ranean civilization. The Anglo-Saxons were originally 
pagan in religion. The main group, from northwestern 
Germany and Denmark, was divided into Angles, Sax¬ 
ons, and Jutes. German tribal affiliations were loose 
and the original invaders included people from other 
Germanic groups as well. Although some of the early 
Anglo-Saxon invaders had Celtic-influenced names, 
such as Cedric, the founder of the house of Wessex, the 
Anglo-Saxons had a pronounced awareness of them¬ 
selves as different from the peoples already inhabiting 
Britain. Their takeover led to the integration of Brit¬ 


ain into a Germanic world. Unlike other groups such 
as the Franks they did not adopt the language of the 
conquered Celtic and Roman peoples, but continued 
speaking a Germanic dialect. 

The early Anglo-Saxons highly valued courage and 
skill in battle, as reflected in the most significant surviving 
Anglo-Saxon poem, Beowulf. Their pagan religion was 
marked by a strong sense of fatalism and doom, but also 
by belief in the power of humans to manipulate super¬ 
natural forces through spells and charms. They shared 
a pantheon with other Germanic peoples, and many 
Anglo-Saxon royal houses boasted descent from Woden, 
chief of the Gods. Their religion was not oriented to an 
afterlife, although they may have believed in one. 

The Anglo-Saxons strongly valued familial ties—the 
kinless man was an object of pity. If an Anglo-Saxon was 
killed, it was the duty of his or her family to attain ven¬ 
geance or a monetary payment, weregild, from the killer. 
Anglo-Saxon kinship practices differed from those of the 
Christian British, adding to the difficulty of the assimila¬ 
tion of the two groups. For example, British Christians 
were horrified by the fact that the Anglo-Saxons allowed 
a man to marry his stepmother on his father’s death. 
Anglo-Saxons also had relatively easy divorce customs. 

The cultural differences between the Britons and the 
Anglo-Saxons were particularly strong in the field of reli¬ 
gion, as British Christians despised Anglo-Saxon pagan¬ 
ism. The Anglo-Saxons reciprocated this dislike and did 
not assimilate as did continental Germanic groups. The 
extent to which the Anglo-Saxons simply displaced the 
British as opposed to the British assimilating to Anglo- 
Saxon culture remains a topic of debate among histori¬ 
ans and archeologists of post-Roman Britain. 

The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christian¬ 
ity owed more to missionary efforts from Ireland and 
Rome than it did to the indigenous British Church. 
Paganism held out longest among the common people 
and in the extreme south, in Sussex and the Isle of 
Wight. Some Anglo-Saxons were not converted until 
the middle of the eighth century. Some peculiar relics 
of paganism held out for centuries. For example Chris¬ 
tian Anglo-Saxon kings continue to trace their descent 
from Woden long after conversion. The church waged a 
constant struggle against such surviving pagan Anglo- 
Saxon customs as men marrying their widowed step¬ 
mothers. Reconciling Irish and Roman influences was 
also a challenge, fought out largely on the question of 
the different Irish and Roman methods of calculating 
the date of Easter. Not until the Synod of Whitby in 
664 did the Anglo-Saxon church firmly commit to the 
Roman obedience. 
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Conversion led to the opening of Anglo-Saxon 
England, until then a rather isolated culture, to a vari¬ 
ety of foreign influences, particularly emanating from 
France and the Mediterranean. The leader of the mis¬ 
sionary effort sent by Rome to Kent to begin the con¬ 
version, Augustine, was an Italian, and the most impor¬ 
tant archbishop of Canterbury in the following decades, 
Theodore, was a Greek from Cilicia in Asia Minor. Pil¬ 
grimages were also important in exposing Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons to more developed cultures. 

The first recorded visit of an Anglo-Saxon to Rome 
occurred in 653 and was followed by thousands of others 
over the centuries. Since pilgrims needed to travel through 
France to get to Italy and other Mediterranean pilgrim¬ 
age sites, pilgrimage also strengthened ties between Gaul 
and Britain. Anglo-Saxon churchmen found out about 
innovations or practices in other places, such as glass 
windows in churches, and came back to England eager 
to try them out. Despite these influences, Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity also drew from Germanic culture. 

Fike other Germanic peoples the Anglo-Saxons 
tended to view the Bible and the life of Christ through 
the lens of the heroic epic. Christ was portrayed as an 
epic hero, as in one of the greatest Anglo-Saxon reli¬ 
gious poems, The Dream of the Rood. The Dream of 
the Rood recounts the Crucifixion from the seldom-used 
point of view of the cross itself, and represents Christ 
as a young hero and the leader of a group of followers 
resembling a Germanic war band. Another remarkable 
example of the blending of Germanic and Christian tra¬ 
ditions is the longest surviving Anglo-Saxon poem, the 
epic Beowulf. Telling of a pagan hero in a pagan soci¬ 
ety, the epic is written from an explicitly Christian point 
of view and incorporates influences from the ancient 
Roman epic, Virgil’s Aeneid. 

As the Anglo-Saxon Church moved away from 
dependence on outside forces, Irish or Roman, in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, the Christian Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms produced their own saints, mostly from the 
upper classes. Anglo-Saxon saints such as Cuthbert (d. 
687), a monk and hermit particularly popular in the 
north of England, attracted growing cults. 

The highest point of Anglo-Saxon Christian culture 
was the Northumbrian Renaissance, an astonishing 
flowering of culture and thought in a poor borderland 
society. Northumbria was a kingdom in the north of 
the area of Anglo-Saxon settlement, an economically 
backward and primitive society even compared to 
the rest of early medieval Europe. It was also a place 
where Continental and Irish learning met. The Nor¬ 
thumbrian Renaissance was based in monasteries, and 


its most important representative was the monk Bede, 
a historian, chronographer, and hagiographer. Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History of the English People is the most 
important source for early Anglo-Saxon history. Anoth¬ 
er Northumbrian was Caedmon, the first Anglo-Saxon 
Christian religious poet whose works survive. Nor¬ 
thumbria also displayed a rich body of Christian art, 
incorporating Anglo-Saxon and Celtic artistic influenc¬ 
es, and some from foreign countries as far away as the 
Byzantine empire. An enormous amount of monastic 
labor went into the production of manuscripts. 

Despite the importance of Northumbrian Renais¬ 
sance, Northumbria was not the only place where Chris¬ 
tian culture reached a high point. Another area was 
the West Country, where the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of 
Wessex encroached on the British territories of Devon 
and Cornwall. Curiously, Kent, still headquarters of the 
archbishop of Canterbury who claimed primacy over 
all the “English,” became a cultural backwater after the 
death of Archbishop Theodore in 690. 

The influence of Anglo-Saxon Christianity and 
the Northumbrian Renaissance spread to continental 
Europe. Anglo-Saxons, in alliance with the papacy, 
were concerned to spread the Christian method to 
culturally related peoples in Germany. The principal 
embodiment of this effort was the missionary Wyn- 
frith, also known as St. Boniface (680-754), who 
was born in Wessex. His religious efforts began with 
assisting a Northumbrian missionary in an unsuccess¬ 
ful mission to the Frisians. He then went to Rome to 
receive authority from the pope. Boniface made many 
missionary journeys into Germany, where he became 
known for converting large numbers of Germans, and 
for a physical, confrontational missionary style that 
included chopping down the sacred trees that were a 
feature of Germanic paganism. Many English people 
followed Boniface to Germany, where they exerted a 
strong influence on the development of German Chris¬ 
tianity. Boniface was also responsible for a reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Frankish Church to bring it more firmly 
under papal control. On another journey to Frisia 
angry pagans killed him. Anglo-Saxons, along with 
other people from the British Isles, were also promi¬ 
nent in the circle of learned men at the court of Char¬ 
lemagne. The leading scholar at Charlemagne’s court, 
Alcuin of York, was a Northumbrian. 

This high point of Anglo-Saxon Christian cul¬ 
ture was terminated by the series of Viking raids and 
invasions beginning in the late eighth century. Unlike 
Christian Anglo-Saxon warriors, who usually respect¬ 
ed monasteries, the pagan Vikings saw them as rich 
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repositories of treasure, and monastic life virtually dis¬ 
appeared from the areas under Scandinavian control. 
By the ninth century the leader of the English resur¬ 
gence, King Alfred the Great of Wessex, lamented 
the passing of the golden age of English Christianity, 
claiming that there was hardly any one in England who 
could understand the Latin of the mass book. Alfred, 
an unusually learned king who had visited the Europe¬ 
an continent, made various attempts to restore English 
monasticism and learned culture. 

Ele gathered in his court scholars from throughout 
the British Isles and the continent, as well as writing his 
own translations, such as that of Boethius’s Consolation 
of Philosophy. Alfred also sponsored the translation of 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and other works from Latin 
into Anglo-Saxon. The period also saw the beginnings of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a record of current events 
kept in Anglo-Saxon, eventually at monasteries. Like the 
political unification of England by Alfred’s descendants, 
the creation of this body of Anglo-Saxon literature con¬ 
tributed to the creation of a common Anglo-Saxon or 
English identity. There was very little parallel for this 
elsewhere in Christian Europe at the time, when learned 
writing was almost entirely restricted to Latin. Alfred’s 
patronage of men of letters was also important for the 
creation of his personal legend. 

The unification of England did not end the Scandi¬ 
navian impact on English culture, which revived with 
the conquest of England by the Danish king Canute 
in the 11th century. Canute, a Christian, respected the 
church and English institutions, and his reign was not 
destructive as the early Viking conquests had been. 
Scandinavian influence was particularly marked on the 
English language. Since it was already similar to the 
Scandinavian tongues, Anglo-Saxon or Old English 
adopted loanwords much more easily than did Celtic 
languages such as Irish. Since it was necessary to use 
English as a means of communication between people 
speaking different Germanic tongues, many complex 
features of the language were lost or simplified. English 
would make less use of gender and case endings than 
other Germanic or European languages. 

Although Alfred had hoped to revive English 
monasticism, the true recreation of monastic communi¬ 
ties would only occur in the 940s, with royal patronage 
and under the leadership of Dunstan, a man of royal 
descent who became archbishop of Canterbury and a 
saint. The English monastic revival was associated with 
the revival of Benedictine monasticism on the Conti¬ 
nent, and the new monasteries followed the Rule of 
St. Benedict. Monasteries dominated the church in the 


united Anglo-Saxon kingdom, with most bishops com¬ 
ing from monastic backgrounds and often serving as 
royal advisors. 

The church generally prospered under the English 
kings—large cathedrals were built or rebuilt after the 
damage of the Scandinavian invasions. The copying 
and illumination of manuscripts was also revived, and 
reached a high degree of artistic excellence in Win¬ 
chester. Continental influences preceded the Norman 
Conquest of England in 1066. The penultimate 
Anglo-Saxon king, Edward the Confessor, who had 
spent many years in France, built Westminster Abbey in 
a Norman Romanesque style. 

Although Anglo-Saxon culture was displaced from 
its position of supremacy after the Norman Conquest 
of 1066, it did not disappear. At least one version of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle continued to be compiled for 
nearly a century, and Anglo-Saxon poetry continued to 
be composed. 

See also Anglo-Saxon kingdoms; Frankish tribe; 
Irish monastic scholarshir 
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William E. Burns 

Anglo-Saxon kingdoms 

Following the decline of Roman power in Britain, po¬ 
litical power rapidly decentralized, and several small 
kingdoms emerged to fill the political vacuum. These 
kingdoms, called the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, competed 
among themselves and with Danish invaders for power 
from the late sixth through the ninth centuries. Even¬ 
tually they melded into one large kingdom that gov¬ 
erned most of England until the Norman Conquest 
of England in 1066. 

Throughout the fourth and fifth centuries a num¬ 
ber of Germanic peoples invaded England. Some came 
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with military objectives in mind, but many others came 
as settlers, seeking peaceful colonization. These people 
came from several tribes, but the most famous were the 
Angels and Saxons, many of whom came as raiders and 
mercenaries seeking employment in Roman Britain’s 
undermanned military outposts. Beyond this, details of 
the invasion are unclear. The invaders stamped out all 
vestiges of Roman culture, but the complex transition 
to Anglo-Saxon England occurred gradually. 

How many small kingdoms existed during the sixth 
and seventh centuries is unknown, but as larger king¬ 
doms eliminated rivals, the number shrank. This con¬ 
solidation of power has led historians to identify the 
movement toward a territorial state as one of the main 
themes in Anglo-Saxon history. As post-Roman chaos 
subsided, Anglo-Saxon England painstakingly settled 
into seven or eight major kingdoms and several smaller 
ones. The kingdoms centered on the Thames, Wash, 
and Humber, the main entry points for the migrations. 
Factors influencing the shapes and formation of the 
kingdoms also included geography, defensibility, and 
the degree of resistance the inhabitants offered the 
invaders. 

Four kingdoms developed around the Thames estu¬ 
ary. In the southeast, Kent arose with unique artistic, 
legal, and agrarian traditions, influenced by Jutish and, 
possibly, Frankish culture. West and northwest of Kent 
three kingdoms associated with the Saxon invasions 
developed: Essex (East Saxons), Wessex (West Saxons), 
and Sussex (South Saxons). Settlers who entered via the 
Wash founded East Anglia, forming groups called the 
North Folk and South Folk, whose territories became 
Norfolk and Suffolk. Those who entered by the Hum¬ 
ber formed Mercia, which dominated the Midlands, and 
Northumbria, north of the Humber River, that grew 
from the unification of the smaller kingdoms of Deira 
and Bernicia. These kingdoms are traditionally called 
the Heptarchy, a misleading term that implies seven 
essentially equal states. In fact at times many more than 
seven kingdoms existed, and the seven main kingdoms 
were rarely political equals. 

Developments in the institution of kingship were 
vital in the political growth of the early kingdoms. Ger¬ 
manic peoples had a tradition of kingship, and as Roman 
institutions declined, they looked to their own heritage to 
replace Roman customs. The practical appeal of kingship 
is clear. It offered strong personal leadership and the kind 
of governing that led to success during the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion and settlement. The post-Roman political situ¬ 
ation demanded similar leadership. Christian tradition 
held up biblical kings as examples of good leadership, 


and as Anglo-Saxons converted, this bolstered Germanic 
notions about the institution. 

By the mid-seventh century, royal houses had 
emerged, and a claim of royal lineage became neces¬ 
sary for a king to rule unchallenged. The bloodline was 
important, but other Western notions about kingship 
had not yet taken hold. The successor had to be both 
from the right line and the fittest to rule. How closely 
related to the previous king he had to be was debatable, 
and the right of the eldest son to succeed, the right to 
pass the succession through the female, the rights of 
a minor or female to inherit, or the right of a king to 
choose his successor were not guaranteed. In case of a 
disputed succession, kingdoms were divided or shared, 
which was risky but preferable to feud or civil war. 

Toward the end of the seventh century a group of 
leaders emerged known as Bretwaldas. The first Bret- 
waldas were kings whose actions gained them fame 
and reputation and who had the political and military 
power to reach beyond their borders and collect trib¬ 
ute from neighbors. According to Bede, by around 
600 one king customarily received this title from his 
royal colleagues, giving him preeminence within the 
group. The position shifted from one dynasty to the 
next, with changing political and military success¬ 
es. At first the title was largely honorary, and it is 
unclear whether other kings listened to the Bretwal- 
da’s demands, but as time passed the authority of the 
Bretwalda grew. 

In the late sixth and early seventh centuries the east¬ 
ern kingdoms had the political edge, but strong rival¬ 
ries existed and power shifted frequently. England’s 
population and prosperity grew in the seventh centu¬ 
ry, and much of England converted to Christianity. A 
common language, common social institutions, and, 
eventually, a common religion counterbalanced the 
political and military turbulence but did not stop it. As 
the seventh century progressed more powerful king¬ 
doms absorbed smaller kingdoms, and by the end of 
the century Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex domi¬ 
nated the island. Northumbria dominated affairs in 
the seventh century; Mercia led the way in the eighth 
century; and Wessex emerged to dominate the events 
of the ninth century. 

After King Oswy’s (642-670) defeat of Mercia in 
654, Northumbria exercised lordship over the other 
kingdoms. Although unable to control Mercia after 
about 658, Northumbria nevertheless remained pre¬ 
eminent through its great moral authority. For example, 
Northumbrian support ensured the Synod of Whitby’s 
(663) success in promoting Roman Christian traditions 
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over the Celtic Church throughout England. However 
internal dissent and external defeats steadily drained 
Northumbrian political and military power. Unrest, 
violence, and political coups throughout the eighth cen¬ 
tury doomed Northumbrian culture, culminating with 
the Viking sack of Lindisfarne in 793. 

Mercia began its rise under King Penda (628-654), 
and its political domination culminated under kings 
Ethelbald (716-757) and Offa (757-796). Many fac¬ 
tors contributed to Mercia’s success. It held prosper¬ 
ous agricultural territory in the Trent Valley. The people 
in the east Midlands, the Middle Angles of the Fens, 
Lindsey, and around the Wash accepted the dynasty, 
as did settlers in the Severn Valley and along the bor¬ 
ders of modern Chester, Shropshire, Herefordshire, and 
Gloucestershire. London and East Anglia fell to Mercia 
as well. After the death of King Ine in 725, no effective 
resistance to Mercia remained in Wessex. Eventually 
it subdued Kent and threatened Canterbury. This suc¬ 
cess led Ethelbald to claim he was king of all Britain. 
The actions of Mercian rulers bolstered the concept of 
kingship. Offa summoned papal legates, held church 
councils, created a new archbishopric in Lichfield, 
and asked the church to anoint his son Ecgfrith, all of 
which shows a practical desire to cooperate and benefit 
from relations with the church, but it also did much 
to strengthen his position and the theory of monarchy 
throughout the land. 

Mercia retained power in the Midlands throughout 
the reigns of Cenwulf (796-821) and Ceowulf (821— 
823), but their popularity faded in the south and south¬ 
east following the harsh tactics they used in building a 
defensive system within England. Kent and East Anglia 
resented Mercian overlordship and led the way in upris¬ 
ings in the early ninth century. The primary beneficiary 
of these uprisings was the kingdom of Wessex. 

The rise of Wessex began with King Egbert (802— 
839), who defeated the Mercians in 825, winning con¬ 
trol of Kent, Sussex, and Essex, and continued with the 
arrival of the Vikings. The Vikings had been making 
raids on England since the 780s, but in the mid-ninth 
century their attacks changed from raids to campaigns 
of conquest. In the 850s they stayed between campaign 
seasons, and by 865 thousands of Danes undertook a 
conquest that ended with their control over nearly all of 
England except Wessex. 

ALFRED THE GREAT 

Alfred the Great (r. 871-899) came to power just 
after the Danish onslaught started. He was a talented 
king, warrior, able administrator, patron of the arts, 


and a good political leader, but it was a desperate 
moment in Anglo-Saxon history. Danes controlled the 
most fertile parts of north and east England. The south 
held out, but it seemed only a matter of time until it 
too fell. To buy time while he mustered his army Alfred 
made a truce with the Danes in 872. He then reformed 
his army, fortified towns, and built a navy to meet the 
Viking threat. 

To control his kingdom Alfred depended upon his 
royal court, made up of bishops, earls, king’s reeves, 
and some important thanes. Councils, called Wite- 
nagemots, or Witans, discussed issues such as raising 
military forces, building fortresses, and finances. The 
king made the decisions, but he relied on the Witan 
for advice, support, and help making decisions known. 
Ealdormen, noblemen of great status who managed the 
shires or districts of Wessex for the king, played espe¬ 
cially important roles. 

In 876, the Danish leader, Guthrum, renewed the 
attack on Wessex, and by winter 878 Alfred retreated to 
the Isle of Athelney. In the spring he took the fight back 
to the Danes, defeating Guthrum and forcing him to 
promise to cease his attacks on Wessex and convert to 
Christianity. Following this, Alfred repeatedly beat back 
Danish attacks and gradually regained lost territory. 
Around 886, Alfred and Guthrum created a boundary 
running northwest, along an old Roman road known 
as Watling Street, from London to Chester that became 
the Anglo-Saxon-Danish border. The cultural influenc¬ 
es of the Danish side, the Danelaw, affected England 
for centuries. The boundary also freed a large section of 
Mercia from Danish control, and Alfred installed a new 
ealdorman to control the area and married his daughter 
to him, uniting the kingdoms and setting the ground¬ 
work for a united England. Clashes with Danes contin¬ 
ued, but the most severe crises had passed by Alfred’s 
death in 899. Under his heirs, resistance to Vikings and 
pagan forces came to be associated with the royal house 
of Wessex. 

From 899 to 1016 Alfred’s descendants held the 
throne. They continued developing royal institutions 
and expanded their power base. In the late 10th cen¬ 
tury new Viking attacks coupled with internal divisions 
among noblemen led to the overthrow of Ethelred “the 
Unready” (978-1016). The Witan installed a Dane as 
king of England. Canute (1016-35) successfully man¬ 
aged Denmark, Norway, and Anglo-Saxon England 
and became a powerful political figure in Europe. 
While Canute ruled with a Scandinavian touch, creat¬ 
ing nobles called “earls,” most Anglo-Saxon governing 
institutions functioned unchanged. He brought together 
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To control bis kingdom, Alfred the Great depended upon his royal 
court of bishops, earls, king’s reeves, and thanes. 


Anglo-Saxon and Danish nobles and won the loyalty of 
the Witan. When Canute died his sons ruled briefly, but 
each died without heir, and the Witan selected Edward, 
the son of Ethelred, to be king. 

Edward the Confessor (1042-66) was more Norman 
than Anglo-Saxon, because he lived from ages 12 to 36 
in Normandy. He installed Norman nobles as advisers, 
a move deeply resented by the Anglo-Saxon nobles. The 
earls owed everything to Canute and were very loyal to 
him, but they owed Edward nothing. Resenting Norman 
influences at court, they soon began acting with autono¬ 
my. Edward’s father-in-law, Godwin, earl of Wessex, and 
his son, Harold, led the opposition. Their lands made 
them more powerful than the king, and as their power 
grew, Edward became a figurehead. When Edward died 
childless in 1066, the Witan chose Harold as king, but he 
faced challenges from Norway and Normandy. William of 
Normandy proved too much for Harold at the Battle of 
Hastings, bringing an end to the Anglo-Saxon kingdom. 

On the eve of the Norman Conquest, Anglo-Saxon 
England was prosperous and well-governed by 11th- 
century standards. It had a thriving church, effective 


military, and a healthy, growing economy. The English- 
Danish division caused diversity in legal and social tra¬ 
ditions, but it possessed great unity for its time. Con¬ 
tinental kingdoms rarely knew unity and experienced 
almost constant internal warfare. 

By comparison, Anglo-Saxon England had evolved 
quickly from the days of the Heptarchy and through the 
rise of Wessex and unifying onslaught of the Danes to 
become the stable kingdom of 1066 that was so attrac¬ 
tive to those who claimed it upon Edward the Confes¬ 
sor’s death. 

See also Anglo-Saxon culture; Norman and Planta- 

GENET KINGS OF ENGLAND. 

Further reading: Campbell, James. The Anglo-Saxon State. 
New York: Hambledon and London, 2000; Fisher, D. J. V. 
The Anglo Saxon Age, c. 400-1042. London: Longman, 
1973; Hollister, C. Warren. The Making of England, 55 b.c. 
to 1399. Lexington, MA: D.C. Heath and Company, 1983; 
Kirby, D. P. The Earliest English Kings. New York: Rout- 
ledge, 2000; Loyn, H. R. The Governance of Anglo-Saxon 
England, 500-1087. London: Edward Arnold, 1984; Sawyer, 
P. H. From Roman Britain to Norman England. New York: 
Routledge, 1998; Stenton, F. M. Anglo-Saxon England. Lon¬ 
don: Oxford University Press, 1947. 
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An Lushan (An Lu-Shan) Rebellion 

The An Lushan Rebellion (755-763 c.e.) occurred at the 
midpoint of the Tang (T’ang) dynasty, 618-909, and 
marked a significant turning point in the fortunes of the re¬ 
gime. The rebellion marked the Tang’s irreversible decline 
after one and half centuries of good governance, economic 
prosperity, and military success. An Lushan’s (703-757) 
beginnings were humble. He was half Sogdian and half 
Turk, of the Khitan tribe, and was born beyond the Great 
Wall of China in present-day Manchuria. At an early age 
he was sold to a Chinese officer of the northern garrison 
and rose to the rank of general and commander of a re¬ 
gion on the northeastern frontier of the Tang empire. By 
the mid-eighth century c.e. most of the frontier garrisons 
were under foreign (non-Han Chinese) generals. 

An was introduced to the court of the aging Emperor 
Xuanzong (Hsuan-tsung, also known as Minghuang, or 
“Brilliant Emperor”) and rapidly ingratiated himself to 
his young favorite concubine, the Lady Yang (known by 
her title Yang Guifei, or Kuei-fei; Guifei means “Exalted 
Consort”) who adopted him as her son. Gross and fat, 
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An became a frequenter at court events, entertaining the 
emperor and his harem with his clowning and uncouth 
behavior. He was rewarded with the title of prince and 
given command of the empire’s best troops. Protected by 
Lady Yang and her brother who was chief minister of the 
empire, reports of General An’s treacherous intentions 
were not only unheeded by the emperor but the men who 
reported them were punished. 

In 755 c.e. General An rose in rebellion. At the head 
of 150,000 troops, among them tribal units (he com¬ 
manded a total of 200,000 troops), he marched from 
his base near modern Beijing toward the heartland of 
the empire. His success was immediate. The eastern 
capital, Luoyang (Loyang), fell. With the main capital 
Chang’an (Ch’ang-an), poorly defended by unseasoned 
troops, Xuanzong and his court beat a hasty retreat, 
heading for refuge in the southwestern province of Sich¬ 
uan (Szechwan). En route the dispirited troops escorting 
the emperor mutinied. They blamed Lady Yang and her 
brother the chief minister for their plight, killed him, 
and forced the emperor to hand Yang over to them and 
strangled her. These humiliations led to the abdication 
of Xuanzong and the ascension of his son and crown 
prince as Emperor Suzong (Su-tsung). The doting, aged 
emperor’s love for his favorite, his neglect of his duties 
and indulgence in a sybaritic life with Lady Yang, the 
disastrous consequences of their love, their flight, and 
her tragic death have inspired many poems by famous 
Tang poets and were the subject of many paintings. 

An Lushan’s troops entered Chang’an unopposed, 
and he proclaimed himself emperor, but his rebellion 
made little progress after that. He soon became blind 
and was murdered by his son in 757 c.e. The son, 
too, was murdered by one of his generals, and soon 
the rebellion degenerated into chaotic civil war as some 
of his early supporters defected and other rebels bands 
rose as opportunities offered. 

The new emperor rallied loyal troops who outnum¬ 
bered the rebels, but were scattered in different garrisons. 
He also obtained help from former vassals and allies, most 
notably from a Turkic tribe called the Uighurs and others 
in Central Asia, and even some Arab troops sent by the 
Islamic caliph. Some of the help came at a high price, for 
example the Uighur khan who twice helped to recapture 
Luoyang was repaid by permission for his men to ram¬ 
page through and loot the city, including the palaces and 
Buddhist temples, and which cost thousands of lives. 

Peace was finally restored in 766; however, the 
empire would never recover its previous prestige and 
prosperity. The following are some important results of 
the rebellion: 


1. Growing importance of the army and military lead¬ 
ers. The army expanded to over 750,000 men. The 
military would remain a significant force, and re¬ 
gional commanders would become powerful and 
able to resist central control. 

2. Restructuring of provincial administrations that 
became semiautonomous through the remainder of 
the dynasty. This is especially significant in the de¬ 
creasing amounts of revenue that local authorities 
would turn over to the central government, further 
curtailing its authority. 

3. Ending the land registration and distribution system 
in effect since the beginning of the dynasty that had 
ensured economic equity for the cultivators, main¬ 
tained local infrastructure projects, and provided 
men for military service. 

4. Accelerating the large-scale shift of population from 
war ravaged areas in the Yellow River valley in 
northern China to southern provinces in the Huai 
and Yangzi (Yangtze) valleys whose productivity 
became crucial to the economy of the empire. 

5. Grievous loss of territory in the border regions be¬ 
cause troops were withdrawn to defend the core of 
the empire. Central Asia was lost to Chinese con¬ 
trol, as were Gansu (Kansu) and Ningxia (Ninghsia) 
Provinces. Both crucial links to the western regions, 
were lost to the rising Tibetan state. 

Nothing about the An Lushan rebellion was 
inevitable. However, it caused enormous disruption 
to the Tang Empire and acted as a powerful catalyst 
for the changes that characterized the Chinese world. 
Although the dynasty survived until 909 c.e. it never 
regained the prestige and power it had enjoyed before 
the rebellion. 

See also Uighur Empire. 

Further reading: Pulleyblank, Edwin G. The Background of 
the Rebellion of An Lu-shan. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1955; Wright, Arthur F., and Denis Twitchett, eds. 
Perspectives on the T’ang. New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1975. 
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Anselm 

(c. 1033-1109) philosopher and theologian 

Anselm was a philosophical theologian and archbish¬ 
op of Canterbury who is often dubbed the Father of 
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Scholasticism. Scholasticism is the system of educa¬ 
tion that characterized schools and universities during the 
High Middle Ages (12th-14th century) and that aimed 
principally at reconciling and ordering the numerous and 
divergent components of an ever-growing body of knowl¬ 
edge with dialectic (logic or reason). Anselm is best known 
for making several major contributions to early Scholastic 
theology, namely, his distinctive method of “faith seek¬ 
ing understanding,” his ontological argument for the ex¬ 
istence of God, and his classic formulation of atonement 
theory. 

Anselm was born into a wealthy family in Aosta in 
northern Italy. After his mother’s death in 1056 he left 
home, crossed the Alps into France, and in 1059 entered 
the Benedictine abbey school at Bee in Normandy, 
where Lanfranc taught him. In 1063 Anselm succeeded 
Lanfranc as prior and was consecrated abbot in 1078. 
Toward the end of his priorate Anselm produced two 
significant works: the Monologion (Monologue on Rea¬ 
sons for the Faith-, 1076) and the Froslogion (Address 
[to GodJ, first titled Faith Seeking Understanding-, 1077- 
78). Although both works are intensely contemplative, 
Anselm proposes philosophical or rational proofs for 
God’s existence. 

In both works he begins with the first article of 
the Christian faith—namely, that God exists—and 
then seeks to understand it by reason (without further 
recourse to scriptural or traditional authorities). The 
basic argument of the Monologion, later called the 
“ontological argument,” runs thus: God is that being 
than which nothing greater can be thought. Yet “that 
than which nothing greater can be thought” cannot 
exist only in human thought or understanding. Rather 
by definition, “that than which nothing greater can be 
thought” must also exist in reality. Hence God neces¬ 
sarily exists in reality. In the centuries after his death, 
Anselm’s method of “faith seeking understanding” 
(fides quaerens intellectum) became the basic model of 
inquiry into the divine and remains the classic defini¬ 
tion of theology. 

During his abbacy at Bee (1078-93), Anselm pro¬ 
duced the treatises On Grammar, On Truth, On Free 
Will, and On the Fall of the Devil. As archbishop of 
Canterbury (1093-1109), Anselm composed several 
apologetic works, including his greatest theological 
treatise, Why God Became Man (or Why the God-Man; 
1097-98), On the Virginal Conception and Original Sin 
(1099-1100), and On the Sacraments of the Church 
(1106-07). 

In Why God Became Man, Anselm presents “neces¬ 
sary reasons” for the Incarnation. He argues that God 


had to become human in order for humankind to be 
saved because the first sin offended God’s honor infi¬ 
nitely, yet the guilty party (humanity) is finite. Even if 
they gave their entire lives to God, humans could not 
thereby pay the penalty for sin because even prior to 
sin they owed everything to their Creator. Although 
humans are obliged to make satisfaction, then, only 
God (who is not a creature and therefore owes nothing) 
is actually able to do so—hence the God-man. Anselm’s 
treatise, which rejected the widely held ransom theory, 
made the most significant contribution to atonement 
theology in the Middle Ages. 

During Lent in 1109 Anselm became seriously ill 
and died on Wednesday of Holy Week, April 21, 1109. 
His cult became firmly established in the Late Middle 
Ages, and his feast day continues to be celebrated on 
April 21. In 1720 Pope Clement XI declared Anselm a 
Doctor of the Church. 

Further reading: Southern, R. W. Saint Anselm: A Portrait in 
a Landscape. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990; 
Davies, Brian, and Brian Leftow, eds. The Cambridge Com¬ 
panion to Anselm. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2004. 

Franklin T. Harkins 

anti-Jewish pogroms 

Jewry suffered a reversal of fate during the High Middle 
Ages that can only be compared to the destruction of Je¬ 
rusalem 1,000 years before and the oppression by Nazis 
1,000 years after. The turning point in the Middle Ages 
can be located in the pogroms carried out in May 1096 
by gangs and mobs en route to the First Crusade. These 
events signaled that the stability that Jews enjoyed un¬ 
der Western Christendom during the first millennium 
was about to end. 

There were telltale signs that things were about to 
change in the century before the First Crusade. Jews 
were accused of colluding with the Muslims to destroy 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem, under¬ 
taken in fact by the mad Caliph Hakim in 1009. For 
another thing, a pre-crusade campaign to cast out the 
Saracens from Spain in 1063 revealed that Jews did not 
take up the fight alongside of the Christian soldiers. In 
fact, Jews had prospered and integrated well under the 
Umayyads of Spain. 

When Pope Urban II issued the summons to fight 
for the Holy Land, the first to respond in France and 
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Germany were paupers and peasants who had been 
stirred up by monks and preachers. The church hierarchy 
did not effectively counter a populist piety that the killing 
of Jews expiated sins and atoned for the crucifixion of 
Christ. Mobs also felt that Jews were legitimate targets 
because they lived within Christendom and constituted an 
immediate threat, whereas the Muslims were far away. 

The first pogroms broke out in Rouen in French 
Lorraine. Jews were forced into baptism or slaughtered. 
Though warnings were sent out from France to beware 
the onslaught of the mobs, the German Jews dismissed 
them and trusted in their fellow countrymen. When Peter 
the Ffermit and Walter the Penniless led their forces there, 
their brutal intentions were quickly made known. 

Though many bishops and priests tried to protect 
them, it is estimated that up to 10,000 Jews who lived 
in settlements around the Rhine and Danube Rivers per¬ 
ished. Cities affected included Treves, Meuss, Ratisbon, 
and Prague. The more disciplined crusader armies took 
anti-Semitism with them into the Holy Land when they 
finally arrived and burned Jews in their synagogues. Later 
crusades did not witness the same degree of bloodshed 
against Jews in Europe. Nonetheless, the earlier massa¬ 
cres unleashed bitterness and tension between the two 
religious groups, especially evident among the intellec¬ 
tuals and hierarchy, for the next few centuries. 

When the Second Crusade was proclaimed, Pope 
Eugenius III (1145-53) suggested that Jewish money¬ 
lenders cancel the debts of Christian crusaders. Influ¬ 
ential abbot Peter of Cluny wrote Louis IX of France 
that European Jews finance the war effort. A French 
monk named Radulph traveled around Germany— 
without his monastery’s approval—preaching that the 
Jews were the enemies of God. 

At the risk of his life, the saintly and respected 
Bernard of Clairvaux confronted and condemned 
Radulph but still urged that Jews not collect interest on 
crusaders’ debts. Since Jews could not count on the pro¬ 
tection of the church, they were forced to accept a spe¬ 
cial legal status in the eyes of the civil government. This 
new identity meant that Jews now were quarantined 
in ghettos, bound to wear badges or unique clothing, 
and even kept from reading the Talmud. By the end of 
the Middle Ages, western European Jewry was in ruins, 
and Jews fled eastward to Poland and Russia. 

See also Crusades; Umayyad dynasty. 

Further reading: Flannery, Edward H. The Anguish of the 
Jew. Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1985; Lewis, Bernard. Cul¬ 
tures in Conflict: Christians, Muslims, and Jews in the Age of 
Discovery. New York: Oxford University Press, 1995; Yuval, 


Israel Jacob. Two Nations in Your Womb: Perceptions of 
Jews and Christians in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
Translated by Jonathan Chipman and Barbara Harshav. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 2006. 
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Aquinas, Thomas 

(1225-1274) philosopher and theologian 

St. Thomas Aquinas was born at Roccasecca, Italy, to 
Count Landulf and Countess Theodora. From early on, 
Thomas was diligent in his studies and had a meditative 
mindset. He received his education from the monastery 
of Monte Cassino and the University of Naples. Thomas 
entered the Dominican Order and then studied in Paris 
from 1245 under the well-known philosopher Albertus 
Magnus (1195-1280). He spent 10 years visiting Italy, 
France, and Germany. In 1248 he lectured on the Bible 
at a college in Cologne, Germany. He was in Paris from 
1252 c.e., eventually becoming a professor of theology 
and writing books. He was awarded the degree of doc¬ 
tor in theology in 1257. Between 1259 and 1268 he lec¬ 
tured as professor in the Dominican covenants of Rome 
and Naples. Thomas also worked at the papal court as 
an adviser. He was a well-known figure by the time he 
came to Paris in 1269. 

His intellectual inquiries about the relationship 
between philosophy and theology made Thomas a con¬ 
troversial figure. His Scholasticism made him an avid 
reader of works pertaining to Christian theologians, 
Greek thinkers, Jewish philosophy, and Islamic philoso¬ 
phy. Thomas wrote his first book as a commentary on 
Sentences , a seminal book on theology by Peter Lom¬ 
bard (1095-1161). Aristotle (384-322 b.c.e.) influenced 
him greatly, and his comments on Sentences contained 
about 2,000 references to Aristotle. Critics also associ¬ 
ate Thomas with the doctrine of Averroes (1126-98), 
distinguishing between knowledge of philosophy and 
religion. The Dominicans sent Thomas to Naples in 
1272 to organize a studium generale (a house of stud¬ 
ies). The pope had asked him to attend the Council of 
Lyon on May 1, 1274, and to bring his book Contra 
errores Graecorum (Against the errors of the Greeks). In 
spite of his deteriorating health, he started the journey 
in January. He died on his way there on March 7, 1274, 
at the Cistercian abbey of Fossanova. 

In Christian theology the 13 th century was an impor¬ 
tant time, as two schools of thought were raging with 
controversy. The Averroists separated philosophical truths 
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Thomas Aquinas’s Summa Theologica became the standard text¬ 
book in theology in universities all over Europe. 


from faith. They did not believe in divine revelations and 
believed that reason was paramount. The Augustinians 
gave faith the predominant position. For Thomas both 
reason and faith were important. Both were complemen¬ 
tary to each other, and the nature of their relationship 
did not conflict. He believed that the truths of philosophy 
and religion were gifts from God. The moderate realism 
of Thomas postulated that both the medium of thought 
and that of the senses led to knowledge of the intelligible 
world or the universal. Thomas was a sharp thinker, com¬ 
bining philosophical truths with theological postulations. 
His natural law accommodated the divine law. He syn¬ 
thesized Christian theology with the philosophy of Aris¬ 
totle, the Stoics, and Ibn Rushd. 

Thomas was a prolific writer, penning 60 works. His 
manuscripts were preserved in the libraries of Europe, 


and multiple copies came out after the invention of print¬ 
ing. The first published work of Thomas was Secunda 
Secundae (1467). The Summa Theologica, one of his 
best-known works, was also printed. It brought out great 
debate between the rational inquiry of Thomas and the 
Catholic doctrines. He defended the Christian faith in 
Summa de veritate catholicae fdei contra gentiles (Trea¬ 
tise on the truth of the Catholic faith against unbeliev¬ 
ers). In the Quaestiones disputatae (Disputed questions), 
he gave his opinion on various topics. The pernicious 
theory that there was only one soul for all persons was 
refuted brilliantly in De imitate intellectus contra Aver- 
roistas. He proved in Opusculum contra errores Graeco¬ 
rum that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father and 
the Son. His deep knowledge of the fathers of the church 
was found in Catena Aurea. 

Pope John XXII canonized Thomas Aquinas on 
July 18, 1323. In 1567 he was made a Doctor of the 
Church. The Summa Theologica became the standard 
textbook in theology in the syllabus of universities all 
over Europe. There was renewed interest in his writings 
after the papal bull of 1879. Leo XIII, in his Providen- 
tissimus Deus (November 1893), took the principles 
behind his criticism of the sacred books from Thomas. 
St. Thomas Aquinas was the “Christian Aristotle” who 
wielded immense influence on future popes, universi¬ 
ties, and academia. He combined the best of faith and 
reason with a careful synthesis. 

Further reading: Aertsen, Jan. Nature and Creature: Thomas 
Aquinas’ Way of Thought. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1988; Bourke, 
Vernon J. Aquinas’ Search for Wisdom. Milwaukee, WI: 
Bruce, 1965; Dayson, R. W. Aquinas: Political Writings. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002; Mclnerny, 

Ralph. Aquinas. Cambridge: Polity Press, 2004; -. 

Thomas Aquinas’ Selected Writings. London: Penguin Clas¬ 
sics, 1998; Stump, Eleonore. Aquinas. London: Routledge, 
2003; Wippel, John. The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas 
Aquinas: From Finite Being to Uncreated Being. Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 2000. 
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Aquitaine, Eleanor of 

(1122-1204) duchess of Aquitaine, queen of France 
and England 

Eleanor of Aquitaine was born in 1122 to William X, 
duke of Aquitaine and count of Poitou, and Aenor, 
daughter of the viscountess of Chatellerault. At the death 
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of her younger brother, Eleanor became the wealthy heir¬ 
ess of Aquitaine. Groomed by her father, she frequently 
accompanied him on trips throughout his lands as he 
administered justice and faced down rebellious vassals. 
On his deathbed in April If 37, William entrusted her to 
his feudal lord, the Capetian monarch Louis VI, to ar¬ 
range her marriage, which he did to his 17-year-old son 
and heir Prince Louis. When Louis VI died in August 
1137 the young prince became King Louis VII of Lrance 
and Eleanor his queen. 

The two were ill-matched. Louis, as the second 
son, had originally been groomed for a career in the 
church. Eleanor had been raised in one of the most 
sophisticated households in all of Europe. Her grand¬ 
father William IX is credited with creating the liter¬ 
ary genre of courtly love and had welcomed minstrels, 
poets, and troubadours to his court. Eleanor was fre¬ 
quently able to convince Louis to intervene in affairs 
that concerned her own interests, to the detriment of 
the crown. All of this might not have mattered had 
Eleanor been able to provide Louis with a male heir 
who would have inherited the lands of both his par¬ 
ents. Unfortunately Eleanor bore Louis only two 
daughters, Marie and Alix. 

The breaking point in their marriage occurred dur¬ 
ing the Second Crusade, which both Eleanor and Louis 
agreed to undertake in 1146 in response to the preaching 
of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Their goal was to rescue 
the crusader-state of Edessa that had fallen to the Mus¬ 
lims. Presumably Eleanor’s offer of a thousand knights 
from Aquitaine and Poitou had helped to assuage misgiv¬ 
ings about allowing her and numerous other noblewom¬ 
en to accompany Louis and his warriors on their jour¬ 
ney. In March 1148 the French army arrived at Antioch, 
just to the southwest of the kingdom of Edessa. Here 
Louis and Eleanor were greeted by the queen’s uncle, 
Raymond of Poitiers, ruler of the principality. Rumors 
began to circulate about an affair between Eleanor and 
her uncle. When Louis rejected Raymond’s strategically 
sound plan of taking back Edessa in favor of marching 
on Jerusalem, Eleanor exploded against the king, and 
demanded that their marriage be annulled. Although 
Louis wrenched her away from Antioch and forced her 
to march southward on Jerusalem, their marriage was 
over. The two boarded separate ships and sailed for 
home in 1149-50. In 1152 their marriage was annulled 
on grounds of consanguinity, and Eleanor regained con¬ 
trol of her lands. 

Later in 1152 she married the 18-year-old count of 
Anjou, Henry Plantagenet, whose extensive land hold¬ 
ings in France also included the duchy of Normandy 



Enameled stone effigy of Eleanor of Aquitaine from her tomb in 
the Abbey of Fontevrault, France. 

and the counties of Maine and Touraine. Their mar¬ 
riage created a formidable counterweight to the author¬ 
ity and power of Louis VII of France. Moreover, in 
1154 Henry made good his claim to the English throne 
through his mother Matilda. In December 1154 Elea¬ 
nor was crowned queen of England, consort to Henry 
II (1154-89) of the house of Plantagenet. Over the next 
13 years Eleanor bore Henry five sons and three daugh¬ 
ters, two of whom, Richard (1189-99) and John, 
(1199-1216) would rule England. 
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Initially Eleanor played a substantial role in admin¬ 
istering their combined lands in France while Henry 
secured England, but as his power and authority grew, 
he had less use for his independent-minded queen. Dis¬ 
enchanted with Henry and perturbed by his numerous 
affairs, Eleanor left England with her two sons Richard 
and Geoffrey for Poitiers in 1168. Here over the next 
several years she established a flourishing court that 
became a cultural center for troubadours and poets 
singing of courtly love. Meanwhile Richard and Geof¬ 
frey increasingly chaffed at their father’s unwillingness 
to give them real authority in ruling lands that they 
nominally held. 

They joined their older brother Henry in revolt¬ 
ing against Henry II in 1173, with Eleanor’s backing. 
Henry crushed this revolt, and for her part in it, he 
placed Eleanor under close house arrest in England for 
the next 16 years. 

When Henry died in 1189 Eleanor resumed her 
active role in political and familial affairs. In 1189 her 
favorite son, Richard, became king of England, and 
when he departed on the Third Crusade in December 
of that year, he left Eleanor as regent in England. On 
his return from the crusade in 1192 Richard fell into 
the hands of his enemy the German emperor Henry VI 
(1190-97), and Eleanor took charge of raising his ran¬ 
som and negotiating his release. 

When Richard died in 1199 she supported her 
youngest son, John, as his successor, undertaking a dip¬ 
lomatic mission to the court of Castile, and coming to 
his aid when war broke out between him and Philip II 
Augustus, king of France, in 1201. She died in March 
1204 at the age of 83 and is buried alongside Richard 
and Henry in the nunnery at Fontevrault in Anjou. 

Further reading: Kelly, Amy. Eleanor of Aquitaine and the 
Four Kings. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1971; 
Swabey, Fiona. Eleanor of Aquitaine, Courtly Love, and the 
Troubadours. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 2004; Duby, 
Georges. Women of the Twelfth Century, Vol. 1, trans. by 
Jean Birrell. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1997. 
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Ashikaga Shogunate 

This shogunate saw the Ashikaga family dominate Jap¬ 
anese society, ruling for much of the period from their 
headquarters in the Muromachi district of Kyoto. As a 
result the shogunate, or bakufu (“tent government,” in 


effect a military dictatorship), with military power con¬ 
trolled by the seii tai shogun or shogun (“general who 
subdues barbarians”)—is called either the Ashikaga or 
the Muromachi Shogunate. 

The Ashikaga Shogunate lasted from 1336 until, offi¬ 
cially, 1588, although the last of the family was ousted 
from Kyoto in 1573, and it did not have much military 
power after the 1520s. The period when the Ashikaga 
family dominated Japanese politics reached its peak when 
Ashikaga Yoshimasa (1436-90) held the hereditary title 
of shogun (military dictator) of Japan from 1449 to 1473, 
although the last years of his shogunate were dominated 
by a succession of crises leading to the Onin War (1467- 
77). Yoshimasa’s period as shogun—or, strictly speaking, 
the time after his abdication—represented an important 
period for the development of Japanese fine arts. 

The Ashikaga was a warrior family that had been 
prominent in Japanese society since the 12th century, 
when Yoshiyasu (d. 1157) took as his family name that 
of their residence in Ashikaga. They trace their ances¬ 
try back further to Minamoto Yoshiie (1039-1106), 
also known as Hachiman Taro Yoshiie, the grand¬ 
father of Yoshiyasu. From the Seiwa Genji branch of 
the famous Minamoto family, he was one of the great 
warriors of the Later Three Years’ War that raged from 
1083 to 1087. 

Yoshiyasu’s son took an active part in the Taira- 
Minamoto war of 1180-85, and six generations later 
Ashikaga Takauji became the first shogun, from 1338 
to 1358. This came about after Emperor Go-Daigo 
(r. 1318-39) was exiled to the Oki Islands after being 
accused of plotting against the Kamakura Shogunate 
that controlled the army. The emperor rallied some 
loyal forces with the aim of ending the dominance of 
the Kamakura family. 

ASHIKAGA TAKAUJI 

The emperor put his troops under the command of Ashi¬ 
kaga Takauji and sent them to the central provinces. 
The choice of Takauji was interesting, as he had taken 
part in plots against the shogunate in 1324 and again 
seven years later. Put in charge of an army to defeat 
the enemies of the shogun, Takauji changed sides and 
decided to support the emperor. He took Kyoto and 
ousted the shogun, ushering in what became known as 
the Kemmu Restoration. However, rivalries quickly 
broke out between Takauji and another warlord, Nitta 
Yoshisada. By this time the prestige of the throne was 
suffering after major administrative failures had clearly 
resulted in Go-Daigo being unable to protect his sup¬ 
porters. Takauji led his men to Kyoto, which he captured 
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in July 1336, forcing Emperor Go-Daigo to flee to 
Yoshino in the south. 

In 1338 Takauji established what became known 
as the Ashikaga (or Muromachi) Shogunate, based in 
Kyoto. Takauji controlled the army and his brother 
Ashikaga Tadayoshi controlled the bureaucracy, with 
additional responsibility for the judiciary. The shogu¬ 
nate initially resulted in a split in the imperial family, 
with the Kyoto wing supporting it and Go-Daigo and 
his faction ruling from the southern court at Yoshino. 
This continued until 1392 when the policy of alter¬ 
nate succession to the throne was reintroduced. After 
a short period of stability, there was an attempt at 
an insurrection by Ashikaga Tadayoshi, who seized 
Kyoto in 1351. Takauji was able to drive him out, 
and Tadayoshi fled to Kamakura. Takauji established 
a “reconciliation,” during which Tadayoshi sudden¬ 
ly died, probably from poisoning. This left Takauji 
in control of the north, but he died in 1358 and was 
succeeded by his son Yoshiakira (1330-67), who was 
shogun until his death in 1367. There was then a short 
period with no shogun. 

ASHIKAGA YOSHIMITSU 

When Ashikaga Yoshimitsu (1358-1408) became sho¬ 
gun in 1369, a position he held until 1395, he was able 
to develop a system by which families loyal to him held 
much regional power, and the office of military gover¬ 
nor was rotated between the Hosokawa, Hatakeyama, 
and Shiba families. Yoshimitsu may have been planning 
to start a new dynasty. This theory comes from the fact 
that he was no longer administering territory in the 
name of the sovereign. Certainly he did try to break the 
power of the court nobility, occasionally having them 
publicly perform menial tasks. When he went on long 
pilgrimages, he took so many nobles with him that the 
procession, to many onlookers, seemed to resemble an 
imperial parade. Yoshimitsu was able to build a rapport 
with Emperor Go-Kogon. 

His main achievement, involving considerable dip¬ 
lomatic skill, was to end the Northern and Southern 
Courts by persuading the southern emperor to return 
to Kyoto in 1392, ending the schism created during his 
grandfather’s shogunate. Yoshimitsu also had to deal 
with two rebellions—the Meitoku Rebellion of Yamana 
Ujikiyo in 1391-92 and the Oei Rebellion of 1400 led 
by Ouchi Yoshihiro (1356-1400). Ouchi Yoshihiro had 
relied on support from pirates who had attacked Korea 
and also, occasionally, parts of China, but his rebellion 
came about when he did not want to contribute to the 
building of a new villa for the shogun. He had long 



Ashikaga Yoshimitsu had a villa in Kyoto that combined Japanese 
and Chinese architecture. It is now known as the Golden Pavilion. 


harbored resentment against the Ashikaga family, and 
in some ways the villa was merely an excuse for war. 
However, very quickly Ouchi Yoshihiro was betrayed 
by people he thought would support him, and after he 
was killed in battle, the rebellion ended quickly. 

In order to ensure an easy succession Yoshimitsu 
abdicated the office of the shogun to his son Ashikaga 
Yoshimochi (1386-1428), who was shogun from 1395 
to 1423, while he, himself, remained in Kyoto, where 
he made vast sums of money monopolizing the import 
of copper needed for the Japanese currency and nego¬ 
tiating a trade agreement with China in 1401. He also 
created a minor controversy by sending a letter to the 
Ming emperor of China, which he signed with the title 
“king of Japan.” In his latter years Yoshimitsu became 
a prominent patron of the arts, supporting paint¬ 
ers, calligraphers, potters, landscape gardeners, and 
flower arrangers. Many of the artists that Yoshimitsu 
encouraged became interested in Chinese designs and 
were influenced by their Chinese contemporaries—this 
became known as the karayo style. 
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The system of control established by Yoshimitsu 
continued under Ashikaga Yoshimochi, and his son 
Yoshikazu (1407-25), who was shogun from 1423-25. 
However, it was also a period when the Kanto region 
of Japan started to move out of the control of the sho¬ 
gunate. Yoshikazu’s uncle Yoshinori (1394-1441) suc¬ 
ceeded him, taking over as shogun in 1428. Yoshinori 
had been a Buddhist monk from childhood and ended 
up as leader of the Tendai sect, having to give up the 
life of a monk when his nephew died. Because of his 
background, he was determined to establish a better 
system of justice for the poorer people and overhauled 
the judiciary. 

He also strengthened the shogun’s control of the 
military, making new appointments of people loyal to 
the Ashikaga family. Many nobles disliked him because 
he was seen as aloof and arrogant, and in 1441 a gen¬ 
eral from Honshu, Akamatsu Mitsusuke, assassinated 
Yoshinori. In what became known as the Kakitsu inci¬ 
dent, Akamatsu Mitsusuke was hunted down by sup¬ 
porters of the shogunate and was forced to commit 
suicide. Yoshinori’s oldest son, Yoshikatsu (1434-43), 
succeeded him and was shogun for only two years. 
With his death, there was no shogun from 1443 to 
1449, when Yoshikatsu’s 13-year-old brother, Ashikaga 
Yoshimasa, became shogun. 

THE ONIN WAR 

Ashikaga Yoshimasa was born on January 20, 1436, at 
Kyoto, and when he became shogun, the shogunate was 
declining in importance with widespread food short¬ 
ages and people dying of starvation. Yoshimasa was not 
that interested in politics and devoted most of his life to 
being a patron of the arts. He despaired of the politi¬ 
cal situation, and without any children, when he was 
29 years old he named his younger brother, Yoshimi 
(1439-91), as his successor and prepared for a lavish 
retirement. However, in 1465 he and his wife, Hino 
Tomiko, had a son. His wife was adamant that the boy 
should be the next shogun, and a conflict between sup¬ 
porters of the two sides—that of Yoshimasa’s wife and 
that of his brother—started in 1467. 

Known as the Onin War, most of the fighting took 
place around Kyoto, where many historical buildings 
and temples were destroyed and vast tracts of land were 
devastated. More important, it showed the relative mil¬ 
itary impotence of the shogun, and the power of the 
military governors, and quickly changed from being a 
dynastic squabble to being a proxy war. It then became 
a conflict between the two great warlords in western 
Japan, Yamana Mochitoyo, who supported the wife 


and infant son, and his son-in-law, Hosokawa Katsu- 
moto, who supported Yoshimi. Both died during the 
war, and there was no attempt by either side to end the 
conflict until, finally, exhausted by the 10 years of con¬ 
flict, in 1477 the fighting came to an end. By this time 
Yoshimasa, anxious to avoid a difficult succession, had 
stood down as shogun in 1473 in favor of his son. His 
son, Yoshihisa, was shogun from 1474 until his own 
death in 1489, whereupon, to heal the wounds of the 
Onin War, Yoshimasa named his brother’s son as the 
next shogun. Yoshimi’s son, Yoshitane (1466-1523), 
was shogun from 1490 until 1493. 

In retirement, Yoshimasa moved to the Higashiyama 
(Eastern Hills) section of Kyoto, where he built a villa 
that later became the Ginkakuji (Silver Pavilion). There 
he developed the Japanese tea ceremony into a compli¬ 
cated series of ritualized steps and was a patron to many 
artists, potters, and actors. This flowering of the arts 
became known as the Higashiyama period. Yoshimasa 
died on January 27, 1490. 

From the shogunate of Yoshitane, the family was 
fast losing its political power. Yoshitane’s cousin Yoshi- 
zumi (1480-1511) became shogun from 1495 to 1508 
and was succeeded, after a long interregnum, by his son 
Yoshiharu (1511-50), who became shogun in 1522, 
aged 11, and remained in that position until 1547. His 
son Yoshiteru (1536-65) succeeded him from 1547 to 
1565, and, after his murder, was then succeeded by a 
cousin, Yoshihide (1540-68), who was shogun for less 
than a year. Yoshiteru’s brother Yoshiaki (1537-97) 
then became the 15th and last shogun of the Ashikaga 
family. He had been abbot of a Buddhist monastery at 
Nara, and when he became shogun renounced his life as 
a monk and tried to rally his family’s supporters against 
a sustained attack by Oda Nobunaga. In early 1573 
Nobunaga attacked Kyoto and burned down much of 
the city. In another attack in August of the same year, 
he was finally able to drive Yoshiaki from Kyoto. Going 
into exile, in 1588 Yoshiaki formally abdicated as sho¬ 
gun, allowing Toyotomi Hideyoshi to take over. He then 
returned to his life as a Buddhist priest. In at least its 
last 50 years—and arguably for longer—the shogunate 
had become ineffective, and warlords had once again 
emerged, often financing their operations by not only 
pillaging parts of Japan itself but with piratical raids on 
outlying parts of Japan and Korea. 

The Ashikaga Shogunate remains a controversial 
period of Japanese history. During the 1930s Takauji 
was heavily criticized in school textbooks for his dis¬ 
respect to Emperor Go-Daigo. Many historians now 
recognize him as the man who brought some degree of 
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stability to the country. The attitude toward Yoshimasa 
has also changed. Because he concentrated so heavily 
on the arts, he neglected running the country. He is 
now recognized as heading an inept administration that 
saw great suffering in much of Japan. It would lead to 
a period of great instability that only came to an end 
when Tokugawa Ieyasu became shogun in 1603. 

Further reading: Keene, Donald. Yoshimasa and the Silver 
Pavilion: The Creation of the Soul of Japan. New York: Co¬ 
lumbia University Press, 2003; Perkins, Dorothy. Samurai of 
Japan: A Chronology from Their Origin in the Heian Era 
(794-1185) to the Modern Era. Darby, PA: Diane Publish¬ 
ing Company, 1998; Sansom, George. A History of Japan 
1334-1615. London: The Cresset Press, 1961. 

Justin Corfield 

Athos, Mount 

Christian monasticism began in the eastern Christian 
world when St. Antony of Egypt, who exemplified the 
solitary form of monastic life, entered the Egyptian 
desert in the late third century c.e. Soon afterwards, 
Pachomius of Egypt and the Desert Fathers developed 
the communal life. From here, early monasticism 
spread to Palestine, Syria, and the West. Monasticism’s 
birthplace was vastly affected by the Islamic conquests 
of the seventh and eighth centuries and declined in its 
wider historical significance. The heart of (Chalcedo- 
nian) Orthodox monasticism is Mt. Athos in north¬ 
ern Greece, on a rugged peninsula extending 35 miles 
into the Aegean Sea. It is the easternmost of three such 
“fingers” that stretch out from the Chalkidike Pen¬ 
insula. The name of this promontory is derived from 
its highest peak, the nearly 7,000-foot Mount Athos. 
The Orthodox refer to this region as the “Holy Moun¬ 
tain” because of its spiritual significance over the past 
millennium. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries monks jour¬ 
neyed to Mount Athos to find refuge during the con¬ 
troversy of Iconoclasm when the state forbade icon 
veneration. By the later ninth century c.e. the area 
was already becoming known for its reputation for 
holiness. In 963 c.e. the monk Athanasios of Trebi- 
zond created the first communal monastery there, the 
Great Lavra. Several Byzantine emperors supported 
Athanasios, endowing the monastery with wealth, 
privileges, and land. Other monasteries quickly fol¬ 
lowed. In less than 40 years, there were almost 50 


monasteries, with the hegoumenos (abbot or presid¬ 
ing father) of the Great Lavra holding the preeminent 
position. Mount Athos sprouted communal monas¬ 
teries as well as sketes, small groups of monks who 
lived separately from a general community but came 
together for worship and feast days. Mount Athos was 
also home to many anchorites, or hermits. Monastic 
life, in all its variety, blossomed on Athos, but it did 
so with strict gender separation, for, in 1045 c.e., the 
emperor banned all females and even female animals. 
Women were, and still are, excluded both as mem¬ 
bers and even as visitors. 

Patronage continued from Byzantine emperors 
as well as from Slavic rulers in Serbia, Bulgaria, and 
Russia. Mt. Athos became a truly international com¬ 
munity where monks from all over the Orthodox 
world mingled together: Italians, Greeks, Georgians 
(Iveron Monastery), Russians (Panteleimon), Serbs 
(Chilandar), Bulgarians (Zographou), and Ortho¬ 
dox Armenians. Theological ideas quickly passed, via 
Mount Athos, from one part of the Orthodox world 
to another. Such was the case in the 14th century when 
the controversy over Hesychasm (the “Jesus Prayer”) 
led to its defense by Athonite Gregory Palamas and 
its spread throughout Orthodoxy. Its accumulated 
wealth made the peninsula attractive to invaders. In 
the 13th century Athos fell into the hands of west¬ 
ern European crusaders and, after the 14th century, 
to the Ottoman Turks, who, after accepting tribute 
and depriving the monasteries of their estates outside, 
respected the autonomy of the region. 

While Mount Athos was the heart of Orthodox 
monasticism, it was not the only center of monastic 
life—many other areas, Meteora in central Greece, for 
example, were well known. Monasteries (ranging in size 
from a few monks to hundreds) sprouted up wherever 
there were Orthodox communities. So, not surprising¬ 
ly, when the town of Mystras, located west of ancient 
Sparta, became an important Byzantine cultural and 
political center in the 13th-15th centuries c.e., monas¬ 
teries (like the Brontocheion) appeared as well. Unlike 
Athos, however, this region lost its wider importance 
after the Ottoman conquest of 1460 c.e. 

See also Ottoman Empire. 

Further reading: Cavarnos, Constantine. The Holy Moun¬ 
tain. Belmont, MA: Institute for Byzantine & Modern Greek 
Studies, Incorporated, 1973; Harper, R. Journey from Para¬ 
dise. Beauport, Quebec: Editions du Beffroi, 1987. 
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Averroes 


Averroes 

(1126-1198) religious philosopher 

Abu Al-Walid Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Rushd, Ibn 
Rushd for short, or Averroes, as he is known to the 
West, was born in Cordoba (Qurtuba), Spain, in 1126 
to a family of distinguished Andalusian scholar-jurists. 
Ibn Rushd was to become a famous philosopher, theo¬ 
logian, physician, and royal consultant. He was a schol¬ 
ar of the natural sciences, namely biology, astronomy, 
medicine, physics, and the Qur’anic sciences. 

His grandfather, after whom he was named, was 
a renowned chief justice (qadi) in Cordoba and an 
authority on Malikite jurisprudence, having written 
two famous books on the subject. At the same time, he 
was the imam of the Great Mosque of Cordoba. Ibn 
Rushd’s father was also a judge. Having grown up in a 
family of scholars, Ibn Rushd received an excellent edu¬ 
cation in Cordoba in linguistics, Islamic jurisprudence, 
and theology. 

He became very knowledgeable in these subjects, 
evident through his many writings. He was especially 
competent in the subject of khilaf, which dealt with 
controversies in legal sciences. Ibn Rushd had pro¬ 
found knowledge of Aristotelian philosophy, possibly 
introduced to the subject by one of his teachers or one 
of the leading scholars in Cordoba. He was educated 
in medicine and accomplished a major work known as 
the Al-Kulliyat fi 7 tibb translated as General Medi¬ 
cine in 1169. Ibn Rushd’s writings were so widely cel¬ 
ebrated at one time that it was claimed that medieval 
Islamic philosophy was an earlier version of the Euro¬ 
pean Enlightenment. 

In 1153 Ibn Rushd moved to Marrakech, where 
he met the Almohad ruler Abu Ya’qub Yusuf, who 
was very impressed with the young Ibn Rushd’s intel¬ 
lect and deep knowledge of philosophy. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that Ibn Rushd was initially reluctant 
to reveal the extent of his knowledge to the prince 
because at the time strict Muslim leaders frowned on 
philosophy, which was considered anti-Islamic. Ibn 
Rushd had to fight against this prevalent belief by 
asserting that philosophy could be compatible with 
religion, if both were properly understood. He had 
nothing to fear with regards to the Almohad prince, 
who admired his wide knowledge. In fact, the ruler 
consulted Ibn Rushd on philosophical matters from 
then on and became his patron. It was also because 
of Abu Ya’qub’s prompting that Ibn Rushd summa¬ 
rized the works of Aristotle in a clear manner. During 
this time he also provided detailed commentaries of 


his Aristotelian philosophy, such that he is popularly 
known as the Commentator of Aristotle. 

In Marrakech, Ibn Rushd remained active in other 
areas beside writing and philosophy. He also made 
astronomical observations. In 1182 he was appoint¬ 
ed chief physician in Marrakech. He then became the 
chief justice in Cordoba. In 1195 Ibn Rushd fell out of 
favor with the new Almohad prince during the latter 
years of his reign. His works were considered contrary 
to religion, and the Caliph passed edicts forbidding 
their study. He was banished to Lucena near Cordoba 
but later returned to Marrakech. He died soon after in 
December 1198. 

See also Islamic law. 

Further reading: Bello, Iysa A. The Medieval Islamic Con¬ 
troversy between Philosophy and Orthodoxy. New York: 
E. J. Brill, 1989; Davidson, Herbert A. Alfarabi, Avicenna 
and Averroes, and Intellect—Their Cosmologies, Theories 
of the Active Intellect, and Theories of Human Intellect. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992; Leaman, Oliver. 
Averroes and His Philosophy. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1988; Urvoy, Dominique. Ibn Rushd (Averroes). New 
York: Routledge, 1991. 

Nurfadzilah Yahaya 

Avignonese papacy 

The Avignonese papacy (1304-78) and the Great 
Schism (1378-1414) are regarded as two of the most 
dramatic events in the history of Christianity that fur¬ 
ther undermined and diminished the prestige of the 
papacy and the authority of the Western Latin Church. 
The first episode refers to the nearly century-long pon¬ 
tificate of eight popes, who from the beginning of the 
14th century until 1378 ruled the Christian world 
from the French town of Avignon, being held captive 
by Philip IV the Fair; because of its forced nature, 
the Avignonese papacy is also called the Avignonese 
Captivity, or Exile. 

Historians attribute the cause of the Avignonese 
Exile of the papacy to the earlier conflict between 
Pope Boniface VIII and the young French king Philip 
the Fair in the preceding century, when the king and 
the pope were struggling to proclaim their rule over 
Europe. In the center of the conflict stood new military 
taxes the king levied on French monasteries, requiring 
new subsidies to fight his wars with the English. Boni¬ 
face rejected the king’s claims for financing his army 
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on account of the church in the bull Clericis laicos 
from 1290 and later paid for his stubbornness with his 
own life, literally terrified to death by the king’s chan¬ 
cellor William of Nogaret. Boniface’s direct successor, 
Benedict XI (1303-04), did not live long enough to 
pacify the spirits, supposedly having been poisoned by 
an unidentified monk; a new pope, old and gravely 
ill, Bertrand de Got, who assumed the name Clem¬ 
ent V, led the papacy into exile. Residing in France at 
the time of his election, weakened by what was likely 
cancer, and discouraged by the fate of his predeces¬ 
sor, Clement V capitulated to Philip’s demands that he 
should be crowned at Lyon. He established the tradi¬ 
tion of the Avignonese papacy, never setting foot in the 
ancient city of Rome. 


Clement’s Avignon successors (seven popes, 
among whom the most famous were John XXII and 
Benedict XII) all remained loyal to the French rul¬ 
ers, playing whenever necessary against the German 
emperor and the English, which outwardly may have 
been seen as an ordinary state of affairs had it not 
been for the fact of direct influence the French kings 
exercised in the curia. Throughout the 14th century 
the Avignonese papacy was continuously showing 
signs of decline of papal authority, which was becom¬ 
ing increasingly undermined by the feudal monarchy. 
In 1312 the papacy surrendered to the will of Philp 
IV and dismissed the Order of the Templars, famous 
for its wealth, with thousands of its members accused 
of heresy, witchcraft, and sodomy and all its treasures 



The Avignonese papacy refers to the pontificate of eight popes, who from the beginning of the 14th century until 1378 ruled the Christian 
world from the French town of Avignon. They built themselves a fortified palace within the walls of Avignon and lived in luxury. 
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confiscated by the crown. The fiscal oppression of the 
curia (chiefly through control over the sale of benefic¬ 
es and indulgences but also over tithes and annates) 
became more amplified during the Avignonese papa¬ 
cy, despite the heavy French presence in the College 
of Cardinals (seven out of eight Avignonese popes and 
almost all of the important cardinals were Frenchmen 
by the middle of 14th century). 

In due course the popes built themselves a fortified 
palace behind the walls of Avignon and lived there sur¬ 
rounded by luxury in the midst of magnificent artifi¬ 
cial gardens. The luxurious lifestyle of the popes was 
subject to constant complaints and gossip. Contempo¬ 
raries, including such important thinkers as Petrarch, 
Marsilius of Padua, and Catherine of Siena, relentlessly 
criticized the Avignonese popes. The image of the papa¬ 
cy during those years changed sharply, having lost its 
unconditional spiritual authority and its control over 
the brethren. Petrarch called the Avignonese papacy 
“the Babylonian Captivity of the Church” and Avignon 
popes “wolves in shepherds’ clothing.” The Avignonese 
papacy was detested by most social sectors—from peas¬ 
ants who suffered the ever-increasing taxation to intel¬ 
lectuals and theologians who wrote against the moral 
and spiritual degradation of the Holy Office. In the 
next centuries the Avignonese papacy was described as 
totally deprived of spirituality. Subservience to a secu¬ 
lar ruler, nepotism, and rapacity of the “puppet-popes” 
seriously undermined the reputation of papacy in the 
eyes of Europe, marking at the same time the end of 
the reign of Church Universal and the beginning of a 
new epoch, where ultimate power belonged with the 
national ruler. 

The Avignon church underwent a complete make¬ 
over. Despite criticisms, almost all Avignon popes 
undertook serious attempts at reform. They created 
a sophisticated and effective administration that sur¬ 
passed anything previously known in the European 
states. The popes’ involvement in secular politics also 
grew during these years, despite the forced capitula¬ 
tion to France. Both developments effectively turned 
the church into a modern, secularized, and politicized 
organization. The last years of the popes’ stay at Avi¬ 
gnon are also marked by their recurring attempts to 
strengthen their position in Italy. Quite unsuccessfully 
they tried to turn the outcome of the revolt of Cola 
di Rienzo in 1347 to their favor, but even after this 
failure popes continued to maintain close economic 
and political relations with Italy. Their final suc¬ 
cess and return to Rome is indebted to the activity 


of Cardinal Albornoz and Pope Urban V, who gave 
constitution to the Papal States. Taking advantage 
of the difficulties France was experiencing during the 
Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453), Pope Gregory 
XI (1370-78) transferred the papal residence back to 
Rome in 1378, dying just a few months after this his¬ 
toric reunion of the church with its ancient capital. 
This move, however, was attempted too late to save 
the papacy from disaster: Its return was blackened by 
the shadow of the Great Schism. 

Soon after Gregory XI died, the Roman people, 
fearing that a new pope might leave them for France 
once again, gathered under the walls of the conclave, 
demanding election of an Italian to the Holy See. Car¬ 
dinals, the majority of whom were Frenchmen, chose 
the archbishop of Bari, a Neapolitan, Bartholomew 
Prignano, to be elected the next pope. He accepted the 
Holy Office, taking the name of Urban VI. No doubt 
that Prignano, who had previously held a position of a 
vice chancellor of the curia, seemed an excellent choice 
to the cardinals. 

They were confident they could control the “little 
archbishop” (as they nicknamed their candidate), who 
would be grateful for this unexpected promotion. Eater 
the cardinals would announce that that they had elected 
Prignano under threats and for fear of the reaction of 
the angry mob that was raging on the streets surround¬ 
ing the palace during the election. 

From the very start the pontificate of the new pope 
was stained with a most bitter struggle with the car¬ 
dinals and members of the curia of non-Italian ori¬ 
gin. Harsh reform measures of the new pontiff, who 
was irritated at the slightest pretext, and physically 
assaulted cardinals on several occasions (publicly 
announcing their lifestyle of pomposity and splendor 
as sinful), caused the French party to flee from Rome. 
Urban soon found himself at daggers drawn with 
everyone around him, managing to deprive the Holy 
See of a number of its most loyal supporters, such as 
Joanna, queen of Naples; her husband, Duke Otto 
of Brunswick; and the powerful duke of Fondi, not 
to mention the king of France. On August 9, 1378, 
under a pretext that Urban’s appointment was forced, 
the conclave of the fugitive cardinals issued a lengthy 
document, entitled Declaratio , where they declared 
the election invalid and the Holy Office vacant. At the 
same sitting they unanimously voted for the Gallic car¬ 
dinal Robert of Geneva, who assumed the office under 
the name of Clement VII (1378-94), thus becoming 
an “anti-pope.” 
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The following 40 years were characterized by almost 
constant warfare between pope and anti-pope, in which 
the Papal States were the chief playground. The schism 
left no one sitting on the fence. Having unparalleled 
impact on political allegiances, it reshaped European 
geopolitics, changing cultural boundaries and paving 
the way for the upcoming Reformation. 

With every passing year the split went deeper. On 
the side of the “French” Pope Clement VII fought 
such powerful allies as the king of France, the kings of 
Naples and Scotland, and half of the rulers of Ger¬ 
many; Urban was supported by England, Portugal, 
and Hungary. The legal pope continued to be tactless 
and inconsiderate to his allies, and gradually his author¬ 
ity grew weak. Appointing new cardinals to replace the 
rebels was not a sufficient measure to keep discipline 
among the supporters; constantly suspecting treachery, 
Urban did not hesitate to send several cardinals to be 
executed for “disobedience” to his will. Isolated and 
defeated in most of his battles, Urban locked himself up 
in his castle—mainly to hide from the French king who 
had announced a huge prize for the pope’s head. In 1389 
Urban VI came back to Rome, where he died, according 
to one source, surrounded by followers; according to 
another, he was poisoned by enemies. 

Soon after Urban’s funeral it became clear that even the 
disappearance of one of the ruling pontiffs would not save 
the situation—the “Italian” party immediately appointed 
a successor. Thus receiving a precedent, the schism contin¬ 
ued—Clement VII was succeeded by Benedict XIII (from 
1394); Urban VI by Boniface IX (1389-1404), Innocent 
VII (1404-06), and Gregory XII (from 1406). The conflict 
deteriorated when the Council of Pisa in 1409 deposed 
both Benedict XIII and Gregory XII, selecting new pope 
Alexander V (1409-10). The deposed popes refused to 
recognize the decision of the Council, and the Holy See 
became occupied by three popes at once. 

This development was very favorable to the 
heretical movements that rose in large quantities all 
across Europe, preaching noninstitutional evangelism 
and unbalancing the old feudal system. Secular lords 
and princes who supported the establishment and the 
unity of the church were greatly concerned, despite 
the fact that the decrease in the papal authority con¬ 
tributed to consolidation of power in the hands of 
secular rulers. 

The schism continued well into the 15th century, 
until, finally, the Council of Constance (1414-18) 
put an end to it, having deposed three popes at once: 
John XXIII (successor of Alexander V), Gregory XII, and 


Benedict XIII, and selecting, to the great relief of every¬ 
one involved, a single pontiff—Martin V (1417-31). 

Further reading: Housley, Norman. Avignon Papacy and the 
Crusades. New York: Clarendon Press, 1986; Smith, John 
H. The Great Schism. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1970; 
Ullman, Walter. The Origins of the Great Schism. London: 
Burns Oats and Washbourne Ltd., 1948; Workman, Herbert 
B. Church of the West in the Middle Ages. London: Kelly, 
1900-12. 
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al-Azhar 

The Fatimids established al-Azhar, one of the oldest 
universities in the world, in Cairo in 970. Built around 
a large mosque with an open courtyard surrounded by 
columned walkways where classes were taught, al-Azhar 
quickly became one of the premier educational centers 
in the entire Islamic world, attracting students from 
Asia, Africa, and, in subsequent centuries, the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Originally, the university focused on the tenets of 
the Isma’ili sect of Islam followed by the Fatimid rulers, 
but over the following centuries the university became 
a center for orthodox Sunni belief. By the 1600s the 
Shaykh al-Azhar, leader of al-Azhar, was chosen from 
among the shaykhs of the university. Generations of 
legal scholars and judges were educated in theology 
and Islamic law at al-Azhar. In the 15th century c.e., 
the Mamluk sultan Qaitbey financed the construction 
of an inner gate and elaborate minaret overlooking the 
courtyard. Following sultans added further buildings 
and ornamentation to the sprawling complex, including 
living quarters for students, libraries, and the mosque. 
After the 1952 c.e. revolution in Egypt, Gamal Nasser 
modernized and instituted major reforms including the 
creation of a College of Islamic Women and the addi¬ 
tion of colleges in medicine and engineering. 

See also Fatimid dynasty; Islam; Isma’ilis. 

Further reading: Dodge, Bayard. Al-Azhar: A Millennium 
of Muslim Learning. Washington, D.C.: Middle East Insti¬ 
tute, 1961; Eccel, A. Chris. Egypt, Islam, and Social Change: 
Al-Azhar in Conflict and Accommodation. Berlin: Klaus 
Schwarz Verlag, 1984. 
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Bacon, Roger 

(1214-1294) philosopher and theologian 

Known as doctor mirabilis (“wonderful teacher”), Roger 
Bacon was born to wealthy parents at Ilchester, Somer¬ 
setshire, England in 1214. He was educated at Oxford 
and later went to Paris in 1235. Bacon was proficient 
in arithmetic, astronomy, classics, geometry, and music. 
After receiving his master of arts, he lectured on Aristo¬ 
tle. Between 1247 and 1257 he was deeply involved in 
study of alchemy and mathematics. He did not believe in 
claims made by contemporaries and loved doing scientif¬ 
ic experiments. He argued strongly for his beliefs. Some 
give him credit for laying the foundation of modern sci¬ 
ence three centuries later. Bacon gave hints for making 
gunpowder. His experiments on the nature of light were 
notable. He observed the eclipses of the Sun by means 
of a devise that projected images through a pinhole. A 
practicing alchemist, Bacon believed in the elixir of life 
and also tried to create the philosopher’s stone (which 
would change base metals into gold). His powers of ob¬ 
servation led him to anticipate later inventions like flying 
machines, spectacles, steam ships, and microscopes. 

Bacon was greatly influenced by the Franciscans in 
his student days and entered the Franciscan order in 
1255. Bacon had contempt for those not sharing his 
views, and criticized them harshly. His works were 
banned by superiors, who directed their members not 
to publish anything without permission. He appealed 
to Pope Clement IV against this prohibition and it was 
revoked in 1266. Within two years he finished a three- 


volume work, with volumes entitled Opus Majus (great 
work), Opus Minus (lesser work), and Opus Terilium 
(third work). Clement IV was a supporter of Bacon, but 
after his death in 1268, Pope Nicholas IV condemned 
his ideas. The friars, having different views from their 
superiors of the Franciscan order, were put behind 
bars. Bacon was imprisoned in the covenant of Anco¬ 
na, Italy around 1278. After 12 years he was released, 
and returned to England. Bacon had not changed his 
convictions in prison. He wrote about his sufferings in 
1293 in his last book entitled Compendium studii theo- 
logiae. Some scholars do not believe that Bacon was 
really imprisoned. 

Bacon held his views in spite of adverse circumstanc¬ 
es. One of the greatest scholars, he was against sub¬ 
scribing to preconceived notions. Bacon tried his best 
to urge theologians to study the sciences, and called for 
reform in the study of theology. He recommended the 
study of language in order to read original documents. 
Bacon saw the Bible as the focus of attention, and not a 
minor distinction in philosophical discourse. The medi¬ 
eval monk and proponent of experimental science died 
at Oxford on June 11, 1294, a legendary figure in the 
world of scholarship and science. 

See also Scholasticism. 

Further reading: Bridges, John Henry. The Life and Work of 
Roger Bacon. London: Williams and Norgate, 1914; Bridges, 
John Henry, ed. The “Opus Majus” of Roger Bacon. Lon¬ 
don: Williams and Norgate, 1900; Cleggy, Brian. The First 
Scientist: A Life of Roger Bacon. New York: Carroll & Graf 
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Publishers, 2003; Frankowska-Terlecka, Magorzata. Scientia 
as Interpreted by Roger Bacon. Springfield, IL: U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, 1971; Goldstone, Nancy and Lawrence. 
The Friar and the Cipher: Roger Bacon and the Unsolved 
Mystery of the Most Unusual Manuscript in the World. New 
York: Doubleday Books, 2005; Kent, Roland Grubb, and 
William Romaine Newbold. Cipher of Roger Bacon. Kila, 
MT: Kessinger Publishing, 2003; Redgrove, H. Stanley. Ro¬ 
ger Bacon: The Father of Experimental Science and Medieval 
Occultism. Kila, MT: Kessinger Publishing, 2003. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Baghdad 

The Abbasid dynasty founded the city of Baghdad as 
a new capital in 762, shortly after the overthrow of the 
Umayyad dynasty. This shift of the center of power in 
the Muslim world from Syria toward the Abassid sup¬ 
port base in Persia allowed the young dynasty to estab¬ 
lish its dominance under the leadership of the caliph, 
al-Mansur. However, the move from Syria also saw the 
caliphate’s influence in Mediterranean affairs decline 
and rival dynasties emerge as far away as Spain, where 
the Umayyad dynasty regrouped, and as near as Egypt, 
from where the Fatimid dynasty dominated much of 
North Africa from the 10th through the 12th century. 

The first two centuries of Baghdad’s history were 
marked by political strife as the Abassids repressed 
revolts; the dynasty underwent civil war from 811 to 
819. During this civil war the caliph Amin besieged the 
city. Despite this unrest, Baghdad found itself at the cen¬ 
ter of a Muslim cultural golden age during these centu¬ 
ries. In the 940s a group of soldiers, the Buyid princes, 
who had been gaining in strength for a decade, took 
power in Baghdad; lacking legitimate claim to rule, they 
become protectors of the caliphate and ruled through 
Abbasid puppet caliphs. 

In 1055 the Seljuk Turk Toghrulbeg came to Bagh¬ 
dad and ultimately relieved the caliph of the Buyid pro¬ 
tectorate. Toghrulbeg was named sultan, and the caliph 
was again reduced to little more than a puppet. But the 
Seljuk leader’s ambitions led him to rule from outside 
of Baghdad, visiting only on occasion, and this would 
give future caliphs at least some small measure of free¬ 
dom. The Crusades and internal turmoil challenged the 
Seljuks’ control of the region, and the caliphs began 
to challenge their overlords. The breakup of Turkish 
rule in the late 12th century saw a renewal on a region¬ 
al scale of the city’s importance, but the city and the 


region were continually plagued by conflicts between 
Sunnis and Shi’i. 

THE MONGOLS 

In faraway Mongolia, warring Turko-Mongol tribes were 
uniting under the leadership of one man, Temuchin. In 
1206 an assembly of tribal nobility awarded him the title 
Genghis Khan —Universal Ruler. From central Mongo¬ 
lia, Genghis set out on a mission of world conquest. He 
immediately began consolidating his power for an attack 
against the Chinese kingdoms to the south, but full con¬ 
trol of China was far off. The Mongols would invade 
western Asia and establish a dynasty in Iran before they 
unified China under their rule. 

During the early years of Mongol expansion Geng¬ 
his Khan led armies against the sultan Ala ad-Din 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, as a punishment for his 
challenge to Mongol authority in the region of Central 
Asia. Genghis’s punishment of the Persian leader helped 
establish a reputation for Mongol brutality. The caliph 
in Baghdad, al-Nasr, felt threatened by the onslaught 
against Sultan Muhammad and appealed to the Ayyu- 
bids in Syria for aid. The Ayyubids were battling the 
crusaders and did not send aid, but the threat of Geng¬ 
his Khan never materialized. Genghis died in 1227, and 
Ogotai Khan, his son, succeeded him. 

In 1232 Mongol forces had penetrated as far as 
Azerbaijan, and the caliph annexed Arbela in Upper 
Mesopotamia, possibly as a defensive measure. In 1236 
the caliph mobilized his armies against the Mongols, 
who were moving south into Upper Mesopotamia, and 
in 1238 the caliph went to Baghdad’s great mosque and 
called for holy war against the invaders. This time Ayyu- 
bid reinforcements arrived, but the ensuing battle was 
a defeat for the caliph. The Mongols withdrew deep 
into Persia, and terms were reached, though raids into 
Mesopotamia continued with accounts of the period 
reporting various Mongol harassments of Baghdad. 

The Mongol conquest of the Middle East began 
during the reign of Mongke Khan. In 1252 Mongke 
dispatched his brother Hulagu Khan to take control 
of the region. Some sources suggest that the arrival 
of Hulagu in Azerbaijan was instigated by a mission 
by the Qadi of Qazvin, in an attempt to subdue the 
Isma’ilis, known as the Assassins for their frequent 
tactic of the same name. The Isma’ilis operated from 
their stronghold in the mountainous region of northern 
Iran. The repression of the Isma’ilis was one of Hulagu’s 
first goals. Hulagu dispatched Baichu to the west to 
repress the Seljuk’s in Rum, and in 1256 Mongol forces 
defeated the sultan and recognized his younger brother, 
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establishing Mongol overlordship of Rum. In the same 
year, the Mongols completed their mission against the 
Isma’ilis, destroying the last of their mountain strong¬ 
holds and executing their leader, Khurshah. 

Having secured his base and the vicinity to its west, 
Hulagu focused his attention on the caliphate in Baghdad. 
Hulagu sought to dominate both Baghdad and its caliph, 
despite their dramatic decline in prestige. The court 
of the caliph, al-Musta‘sim, was divided over how to 
respond. The caliph, presented with an ultimatum, could 
surrender—saving his life, his position, and his city—or 
resist. Indecision left al-Musta‘sim largely unprepared 
for the onslaught that would follow his disregard and 
disrespect of Hulagu and his armies. The Mongol forces 
besieged the city for several weeks before storming it on 
February 6, 1258. The damage to the city was extensive. 
Al-Musta‘sim, his sons, and much of their entourage 
were killed; as it was against Mongol belief to shed royal 
blood on the ground, the caliph was rolled into a carpet 
and trampled to death by horses. Al-Musta‘sim was the 
last Abbasid caliph of Baghdad. 

From Baghdad, Hulagu’s forces moved into northern 
Syria, taking Aleppo in January of 1260. The Ayyubid 
ruler in Damascus, An-Nasir Yusuf, fled his capital, and 
the city surrendered to Hulagu’s general Kitbuqa. Hebron, 
Jerusalem, and Ashkalon were raided, and various Ayyu¬ 
bid princes submitted to the invaders. Again, much of the 
Mongol army was unilaterally withdrawn to Azerbaijan, 
where Maragheh was chosen as the capital of the new 
Il-Khanate (one of four khanates of the Mongol Empire). 
The Ayyubids’s conquest by the Mongols marked the end 
of their dynasty, as they had already been replaced in Egypt 
by the Mamluk dynasty. General Kitbuqa remained to 
solidify the new conquests in Syria, while Hulagu became 
embroiled in the Mongol succession crisis and began to 
battle the Golden Horde to his north. 

In the eastern Mediterranean region the crusad¬ 
ers in Jerusalem were not prepared to surrender to 
the Mongols and issued calls for reinforcements to the 
western European kingdoms, while they temporarily 
tried to appease Kitbuqa. When the crusaders did not 
dismantle their fortresses, however, Kitbuqa retaliated, 
sacking Sidon in August 1260. The crusaders responded 
by allowing the Mamluks of Egypt to dispatch troops 
through their territory and even provided the Muslim 
forces with supplies to battle the Mongols. In Septem¬ 
ber 1260 the Egyptian army defeated the Mongols in 
Galilee, and Kitbuqa was either killed in the battle or 
executed after his defeat. 

The Il-Khanid Mongols retreated beyond the 
Euphrates to their power base. Within the Il-Khanate, 
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Hulagu and his son Abaqa would enjoy stability despite 
threats at the border. The Il-Khanids continued to work 
diplomatically against their Mamluk enemies in Syria, 
at times approaching the crusaders to propose coordi¬ 
nated attacks. In 1299 Ghazan Khan, a Muslim convert, 
attacked the Mamluk forces, which retreated to Egypt in 
defeat. Syria and Palestine were briefly reoccupied until 
Ghazan withdrew to Mesopotamia, and it was not until 
1320 that the Mongols made peace with the Mamluks. 
After the death of Abu Sa‘id in 1235, the Il-Khanate dis¬ 
integrated into rival, mostly non-Mongol, dynasties. 

The Mongol leader Timurlane emerged as a great 
force in the region at the end of the 14th century, regain¬ 
ing Mongol control of Persia and doing battle as far east 
as the Ottoman Empire. But Timurlane’s death in 1405 
saw the Mongolian empire in Persia again disintegrate 
and effectively ended Mongolian influence in the region 
of the Middle East. 

The immediate and lasting effects of the Mongols 
in the Middle East are varied in degree. The Mongol 
conquest of Hulagu ended two institutions of Islamic 
rule, finally ending the Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad 
and Ayyubid dynasty, the realm of which was already 
confined to Syria and parts of Palestine. This allowed 
Mamluk rule to fill the power vacuum. A century and 
a half later that power vacuum would be re-created by 
Timurlane’s temporary conquests and the subsequent 
disintegration of Mongol rule in the Middle East follow¬ 
ing his death, only to be filled by the Ottomans. Cultur¬ 
ally, the impact of the Mongols was minimal, with the 
exception of Persia, to which area their lasting presence 
in western Asia was confined. It is in the period of the 
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Il-Khanate that the greatest impact of far eastern culture 
on Persia is witnessed. 

See also Crusades; Shi’ism. 
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CT: Greenwood Press, 2004; Levy, Reuben. A Baghdad 
Chronicle. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1929; 
Wiet, Gaston. Baghdad: Metropolis of the Abbasid Caliph¬ 
ate. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1971. 

James A. Grady 

Bantu 

The Bantu people of the African continent include some 
400 different ethnic groups that cover most of sub-Sa¬ 
haran Africa and speak a tongue from a common lan¬ 
guage group. The first time the word Bantu (meaning 
“people” in many Bantu languages) was used in its 
current sense was by Dr. Wilhelm Bleek in his book A 
Comparative Grammar of South African Languages 
(1862). Up to that point, few linguists had tried to draw 
similarities between the different languages in Africa on 
such a wide scale. Much of what is known about Africa 
before the 11th century has been surmised by linguis¬ 
tic analysis, which, along with recent archaeology, has 
shown a clear picture of society and life in prehistoric 
Africa. 

Before the spread of the Bantu much of central and 
southern Africa is believed to have been populated by 
the Khoisan-speaking people who still exist around the 
Kalahari Desert in modern-day Namibia and Botswa¬ 
na, and also in some isolated pockets of modern-day 
Tanzania. There were (and still are) pygmies in Central 
Africa, and the northern and northeastern parts of Afri¬ 
ca were dominated by people who spoke Afro-Asiatic 
languages, who have retained their identity from the 
Bantu. Gradually from the first millennium b.c.e. to the 
first millennium c.E., the Bantu spread out throughout 
much of the African continent. 

The origins of the Bantu were first raised by Joseph 
H. Greenberg (19J5-2001) in 1963, based on linguistic 
theories. Using dictionaries and work lists of these lan¬ 


guages, he was able to isolate the 500 different distinct 
languages of the Bantu subgroup. Many showed region¬ 
al and geographical variations—including the names of 
crops and/or animals not found elsewhere in Africa— 
and Greenberg’s thesis was that there was an original 
language, which he called Proto-Bantu, from which the 
others were derived. As the languages spoken in the 
southeastern part of Nigeria, and along the border with 
Cameroon, contain more words similar to those used 
elsewhere in the continent, and that the Bantu languages 
spoken further away have more variations, he concluded 
that the Bantu had their origins along the modern-day 
Nigeria-Cameroon border. However, the theories of 
Greenberg were quickly challenged by Malcolm Guth¬ 
rie, whose research pointed to the Bantu language having 
originated in Zambia and the southern part of modern- 
day Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

If the origins of the Bantu are disputed, the reason 
for the migration of the Bantu throughout Africa is gen¬ 
erally accepted. George P. Murdock (1897-1985), an 
American scholar, argued that it was influenced by the 
availability of crops. Murdock felt that it was the Bantu 
acquisition of crops from the East Indies—through trade 
with Madagascar—such as banana, taro, and yam, 
which helped a spread westwards from the first millenni¬ 
um b.c.e. onwards. It was the cultivation of these crops, 
Murdock felt, that enabled the Bantu to start settling in 
the previously largely impenetrable tropical rain forest of 
central Africa, and from there southwards, establishing 
the civilization of Great Zimbabwe in the 10th century 
C.E. Others saw the migratory route, following the ideas 
of Greenberg, lay in the move east across the southern 
area of what is now the Sahara, into southern Sudan, 
and from there south past the Great Lakes. 

If the Bantu originated in the area of southeastern 
Nigeria and the borders with Cameroon, they would have 
gradually spread eastwards to the Great Lakes, where, on 
Lake Victoria, the settlement of Katuruka has been dated 
to the fifth century b.c.e. A separate group also spread 
southwards through Gabon and the Congo and to mod¬ 
ern-day Angola—the settlement at the Luna River, in 
modern-day Democratic Republic of the Congo, dating 
from 270 b.c.e. That group gradually spread south into 
modern-day Angola, while the eastern migration split 
south of Lake Victoria, with some heading for the coast 
and establishing a settlement near Kwale, near Momba¬ 
sa. Another group moved south, along the eastern shores 
of Lake Nyassa, forming the civilization of Great Zim¬ 
babwe by the 10th century c.E., with a third group head¬ 
ing inland, into modern-day Zambia. The result of this 
migration was that, by about 1000 c.E., the Bantu domi- 
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nated central and southern Africa, except for much of 
modern-day South Africa, Namibia, and Botswana. The 
survival of the Khoisan people in these places is pointed 
to as further evidence of this migration. 

Knowledge about the divisions within Bantu tribes 
is known from archaeological evidence. The existence 
of tribal chiefs can be assumed from early settlements 
where wealth inequality was seen through the existence 
of larger and smaller residences. Similarly the objects 
that were found, made from precious metals, and pots 
of intricate design, were too few to sustain an entire 
village with the view adopted by archaeologists that 
poorer members of Bantu tribes would have had wood¬ 
en objects that have not survived. However, it is also 
clear that some tribes, such as the Kikuyu in modern- 
day Kenya, did not have hereditary chiefs but, rather, 
a person who assumed the role of an elder and was 
responsible for tax collection and family counseling. 

Unlike the Khoisan and pygmies, the Bantu fought 
in conflicts and maintained armies. Many of the tribal 
chiefs maintained large numbers of wives and hence had 
many children who were often assimilated with com¬ 
moners. The nature of the rule of the tribes has been sur¬ 
mised through linguistic evidence of the Bantu kinship 
terminology. Although some groups, such as the Masai, 
use the standard patrilineal system, many others follow 
matrilineal traditions. In addition the Mayombe peo¬ 
ple of modern-day Democratic Republic of the Congo 
believe that their “blood,” and hence their descent, goes 
through a woman, with villagers tracing the origin of 
their village to an ancestress. This is also believed to be 
the system used by the Bantu in the Kongo (modern- 
day Angola and the Democratic Republic of the Congo). 
As a result the chief in wartime was often the husband 
of the senior woman, with the government operating 
through the female line. 

Few archaeological remains have been found of early 
Bantu civilization, when compared to Europe of the same 
period. This may have been because of the Bantu use of 
wood for their buildings. Some 85 million Bantu people 
now exist in Africa, with most divisions of the Bantu 
being largely linguistic. Although the term has been used 
for 150 years, because of its pejorative use by the apart¬ 
heid government in South Africa—whereby blacks were 
designated as “Bantu”—it is not used much today except 
as a cultural term to describe the great migration that 
took place in ancient and medieval Africa. 

Further reading: Beach, D. N. The Shona and Zimbabwe 
900-1850. Gwelo: Mambo Press, 1980; Clark, J. Desmond. 
The Prehistory of Southern Africa. Harmondsworth, UK.: 
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Bayezid I 

(c. 1360-1403) Ottoman sultan 

Bayezid I was declared sultan following the death of 
Sultan Murad on the battlefield at Kosovo in 1389. 
To ensure his uncontested succession to the sultanate, 
Bayezid had his brother Yakub assassinated; subse¬ 
quently the practice of fratricide became commonplace 
among heirs to the Ottoman throne. 

To cement Ottoman control over Serbia, Bayezid 
married a Serbian royal princess. Bayezid immediately 
embarked on a series of successful military conquests, 
personally leading his troops throughout Thrace. Under 
Bayezid’s rule, only the heavily fortified cities on the 
coast, including Athens and Constantinople, remained 
outside Ottoman control. Recognizing the importance 
of sea power in any attempt to seize Constantinople, 
the Ottomans began to build up their navy. Fearful of 
the mounting Ottoman threat, the Hungarian king and 
later Holy Roman Emperor Sigismund rallied Christian 
forces in Europe to attack the Ottomans at Nicopolis in 
1396. The Europeans were resoundingly defeated by the 
Ottoman troops, who were personally led on the battle¬ 
field by Bayezid who then conquered virtually all of the 
Balkans, the Turkoman areas of Karaman, Anatolia, 
and the eastern Mediterranean. Because of his military 
prowess, Ottoman troops called Bayezid the “thunder¬ 
bolt” ( yildirim ). 
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However, Bayezid’s love of luxury and increasing 
arrogance alienated many of his subjects and offended 
many traditional Muslims. Some amirs (local governors) 
fled to the court of Timurlane, whose mounting power 
posed a serious threat to Bayezid’s conquests. In 1402 
Ottoman and Mongol forces met on the battlefield at 
Ankara, where Bayezid was captured. Brought before 
Timurlane, Bayezid was initially treated with respect, 
but after a failed attempt to escape, he was placed in 
an iron cage; he died several months later. Timurlane 
went on to conquer the rest of Anatolia but divided his 
newly gained territories among four of Bayezid’s sons. 
Although they pledged loyalty to Timurlane, upon his 
death three years later, they promptly resumed the Otto¬ 
man quest for empire. 

See also Ottoman Empire. 

Further reading: Barber, Noel. The Sultans. New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1973; Shaw, Stanford J. History of the Ottoman 
Empire and Modern Turkey: Vol. 1, Empire of the Gazis: 
The Rise and Decline of the Ottoman Empire, 1280-1808 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976; Creasy, Sir 
Edward S. History of the Ottoman Turks London: R. Bent¬ 
ley, 1854-1856. Reprint, Beirut: Khayats, 1961. 
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Becket, Thomas (Thomas a Becket) 

(1118-1170) archbishop, martyr, saint 

Saint Thomas Becket was the archbishop of Canterbury 
in England during the reign of King Henry II. He was 
the son of Gilbert Becket, who was born in Rouen, but 
became a merchant in London. Becket received an ex¬ 
cellent education despite his middle-class origins. He 
completed his degree at the University of Paris and then 
studied law at Bologna and Auxerre. Theobald of Bee, 
archbishop of Canterbury since 1139, made him dea¬ 
con and assistant archbishop of Canterbury. Becket and 
Henry became close friends and spent considerable time 
together. Henry made Becket chancellor. Theobald was 
seriously concerned that the trappings of the royal life¬ 
style would turn Becket against the needs of the church. 
Upon Theobald’s death in 1163, Henry offered Becket 
the position of archbishop of Canterbury, but he ini¬ 
tially declined, realizing it would cause great havoc be¬ 
tween Henry and himself. 

Once Becket became archbishop in 1164, he set 
aside the hedonistic lifestyle, became excessively ascet¬ 
ic, and resigned as chancellor. His efforts focused on the 



Becket was murdered by four knights of Henry II in Canterbury 
cathedral, which astonished and repulsed Christians. 


church rather than on the interests of the man who had 
befriended and promoted him. In 1163 at the Coun¬ 
cil of Westminster, Henry passed a law that would try 
“criminous clerks” who had already been tried by the 
ecclesiastical courts. Some of the canonical laws were 
ambiguous, imprecise, and contradictory, and Henry 
wanted clearly stated laws that would govern accu¬ 
rately. Becket disagreed, but withdrew his dissent when 
Pope Alexander III (pope from 1159 to 1181) pres¬ 
sured him. Henry then implemented the constitutions 
of Clarendon to which Becket orally agreed. The consti¬ 
tutions accurately reflected traditional church and state 
relations, which Henry II wished to guarantee. When 
Becket discovered that some of the sections would 
reduce ecclesiastical power, he vehemently objected to 
the changes. However, several of the Crown’s practices 
were quite divergent from canon law, so that Alexander 
refused to assent. Becket had little choice but to admit 
publicly that he had committed perjury regarding the 
Constitution of Clarendon. 

Becket was forced to appear at the Council of 
Northampton in October 1164 and was charged with 
misappropriating funds during his chancellorship. He 
quickly contravened the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
denying its jurisdiction and declaring that the church 
and the pope had greater jurisdiction than the Constitu¬ 
tions. Becket had no option but to flee abroad. 

While Becket lived in exile for six years, he gar¬ 
nered scant support from Alexander because the pope 
and Henry had their own disagreements to solve. Yet 
both Henry and Becket went to extremes to maintain 
their quarrel. The situation was exacerbated when 
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Henry, who was quite ill, had his son and heir, Henry the 
Younger, (1155-83) crowned as joint king by the arch¬ 
bishop of York in June 1170; this was a direct violation 
of customary practices. Becket threatened an interdict 
with Alexander’s support and then aggravated the situ¬ 
ation by suspending and excommunicating the bishops 
who had partaken in the coronation. The irate Henry 
then uttered the phrase “Will no one rid me of this trou¬ 
blesome priest?” Four knights took this phrase literally, 
traveled to Canterbury, and murdered Becket on Decem¬ 
ber 29, 1170. This event astonished and repulsed Chris¬ 
tians everywhere. Becket was canonized three years later; 
his tomb became a well-visited shrine. In 1174 Henry 
was forced to offer penance publicly at Becket’s tomb. 

See also English common law. 

Further reading: Duggan, Alfred. L The Falcon and the 
Dove: A Life of Thomas Becket. New York: Pantheon Books, 
1966; Knowles, D. “Archbishop Thomas Becket: a character 
study.” Proceedings of the British Academy XXXV (1949); 
Staunton, Michael. The Lives of Thomas Becket. Manches¬ 
ter: Manchester University Press, 2001. 

Annette Richardson 

Bede 

(c. 673-735) historian and scholar 

A monk, teacher, historian, and biblical interpreter usu¬ 
ally called “the Venerable,” Saint Bede was the most influ¬ 
ential scholar from Anglo-Saxon England. At the age of 
seven, Bede was given as an oblate (child dedicated to reli¬ 
gious life) to the monastery of Wearmouth, newly found¬ 
ed by Benedict Biscop. When Jarrow was founded in 682, 
Bede was transferred to this abbey and to Ceolfrith, its 
abbot. Bede was ordained a deacon at age 19 and a priest 
at 30. He never traveled beyond Northumbria (northeast 
England) and spent the remainder of his life at Jarrow 
reading, writing, teaching, and explicating Scripture. 

Bede was a prolific writer whose interests and exper¬ 
tise were wide-ranging. He wrote treatises on gram¬ 
mar, poetry, computation, and natural phenomena (for 
example, On Orthography, On Metrical Art, On Time, 
On the Nature of Things). Each of these works survives 
in many manuscript copies, suggesting the important 
role they played in the medieval liberal arts curriculum. 
Bede was also well known as an hagiographer (a biogra¬ 
pher of saints’s lives), composing works on Saints Felix 
and Cuthbert as well as revising Jerome’s Martyrology. 
Yet Bede was perhaps most renowned in the medieval 
period for his commentaries on biblical books, which 
were based largely on the prior interpretive work of 
Jerome, Augustine of Hippo, Ambrose, and Gregory the 


Great. Bede composed commentaries on the Old Testa¬ 
ment books of Genesis, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Job, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Isaiah, the 12 Minor Prophets, and Daniel. In the 
New Testament he commented formally on the Gospels 
of Mark and Luke, the Acts of the Apostles, the Catho¬ 
lic Epistles (James; 1 and 2 Peter; 1, 2 and 3 John; and 
Jude), and the Apocalypse (Revelation). 

Bede is best known as a historian, and is sometimes 
described as the “Father of English History.” His Eccle¬ 
siastical History of the English People, completed in 
731, remains one of the great works of medieval histo¬ 
riography and the single most important source for our 
understanding of the religious history of early England. 
The Ecclesiastical History is also particularly notewor¬ 
thy because it introduces anno Domini (abbreviated 

a. d., meaning “in the year of the Lord”) as a way of 
dating events in the Christian era. 

We know from the eyewitness account of one of his 
devoted students (the Letter of Cuthbert on the Death 
of Bede) that Bede continued to teach, write, and inter¬ 
pret Scripture until the end of his life. Cuthbert’s letter 
to Cuthwin, another of Bede’s disciples, relates that their 
teacher was producing an Old English translation of the 
Gospel of John when he died on May 26, 735. Bede was 
buried at Jarrow, the place of his death, but in the 11th 
century his relics (bones) were moved to Durham, where 
a conspicuous tomb in the cathedral still commemorates 
him. Within a century after his death Bede was honored 
with the title “Venerable,” and in 1899 Pope Leo XIII 
declared him a “Doctor of the Church” (a title given 
since the medieval period to certain Christian theologians 
of outstanding merit and remarkable saintliness). Bede’s 
feast day is celebrated on May 25 (formerly May 27). 
Further reading: Wormald, Patrick. The Times of Bede: Studies 
in Early English Christian Society and its Historian. Edited by 
Stephen Baxter. Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2006; Ward, Benedic- 
ta. The Venerable Bede. Harrisburg, PA: Morehouse, 1990. 

Franklin T. Harkins 

Benin 

Extending at its peak from the Niger River in the east 
to the port of Lagos on the western coast, Benin was 
a dynastic kingdom in what is now southern Nigeria, 
in the West African forested region. Present-day Benin 
City (called Ibinu; it was founded in 1180) was once 
where the kingdom was centered, and the modern Benin 
kings trace their lineage to its original dynasties. 

Early southern Nigeria had been inhabited since 9000 

b. c.e., with the Iron Age beginning around the second 
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century b.c.e. Ironworking appears to have displaced 
Neolithic techniques without an intermediate bronze 
period, suggesting that iron smelting was probably intro¬ 
duced by outsiders, perhaps the Berbers of early antiquity. 
There is little information about the first millennium c.E. 
in the area, other than the prosperity and subsequent dis¬ 
appearance from the historical record of the Nok people 
in what is now northeastern Nigeria. The founders of the 
Benin kingdom were the Bini (an ethnic subgroup of the 
Edo language group to which many modern inhabitants 
belong), but they or their ruling dynasties had a signifi¬ 
cant relationship to the Yoruba people of Ife. According 
to one version of the founding of Benin, people called 
for the Ife prince Oranmiyan to come to their aid and 
displace the tyrannical rule of the Ogisos dynasty, which 
founded the city of Ibinu and had ruled the area for the 
previous few centuries or more (36 Ogiso dynastic rul¬ 
ers are known). Another version omits the plea for help, 
painting Oranmiyan as a simple invader. 

At the time of the Ife incursion—whether it was 
invited or not—most of the power in Benin rested in 
the hands of the council of chiefs, the uzama. Beginning 
with Oranmiyan’s son Eweka (1180-1246), the uzama 
was presided over by the oba, a war leader who over 
time became a more powerful monarch with religious 
significance. As the oba became paramount, the kingdom 
became an empire. Beginning with Ewuare (1440-73), 
the title of oba became a hereditary one, while Ibinu was 
rebuilt with military fortifications in order to protect the 
Benin center of power, as Ewuare’s forces expanded to 
conquer the lands surrounding them. The port of Lagos 
was established around this time, and diplomatic and 
trade relations began with Europe, beginning with the 
Portuguese. Early trade was primarily in ivory, pepper, 
and palm oil, before the slave trade became prominent. 

The kingdom of Benin is not related to the modern- 
day Republic of Benin, except insofar as that nation 
took its name in 1975 from the Bight of Benin, the bay 
along which both entities are or were situated. 

Further reading: Diop, Cheikh Anta. Precolonial Black Africa. 
Chicago: Lawrence Hill Books, 1988; Isichei, Elizabeth. A 
History of African Societies to 1870. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997; Millar, Heather. The Kingdom of Be¬ 
nin in West Africa. New York: Benchmark Books, 1996. 

Bill Kte’pi 

Berbers 

The Berbers are the earliest known inhabitants of 
northwestern Africa’s Mediterranean coast, plains, and 
mountain ranges. Living as nomadic herders or farmers 


in Morocco’s Atlas and Rif mountain ranges, Algeria, 
the Sahara Desert, east into Libya and Egypt, the exact 
ethnic and cultural origins of the Berbers is unknown, 
though their languages, called Tamazight, belongs to 
a family of Afro-Asiatic languages. In ancient times, 
Berber religions were polytheistic. 

Although ancient Berber history is sketchy because of 
the fact that there was no written form of their languages, 
references to them do exist in chronicles from ancient Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. Beginning around 600 b.c.e. some Ber¬ 
ber regions of North Africa came under foreign occupa¬ 
tion, first by the mighty city-state of Carthage, and then 
by the Roman republic. Under Carthaginian and Roman 
rule, Berber merchants linked the Mediterranean coastal 
settlements with West Africa, trading in slaves, gold, and 
ivory. Under the Roman Empire, some Berbers residing on 
the Mediterranean coast became imperial citizens, though 
Berber communities living in the North African interior 
mountain ranges and other rural areas remained largely 
independent. After the collapse of the Roman Empire in 
the West, large sections of North Africa’s seacoast remained 
under the control of the Byzantine Empire of Asia Minor. 

After the rise of Islam in the first half of the seventh 
century c.E. Arab Muslim expansion into North Africa 
began in earnest, beginning in 642 during the reign of the 
second al-Rashidun caliph, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. The 
new religion slowly spread among segments of the Ber¬ 
ber tribes, replacing Byzantine Christianity, which many 
Berbers practiced in some form, and Judaism. Although 
many Berbers accepted the basic tenets of Islam, their 
method of practice generally remained unorthodox. This 
led to a growing level of tension between them and the 
Arab Umayyad Caliphate of Syria by the middle of the 
eighth century. A large number of Berbers joined the fun¬ 
damentalist movement of the Kharijites, who opposed the 
Umayyads and preached that any qualified Muslim could 
lead the community. Berber opposition to the centralized 
power of the caliphate continued after the collapse of 
the Umayyads in 750 by the Abbasid Revolution. The 
Fatimids, an Isma’ili Shi’i movement that arose in 969, 
received substantial Berber support in their takeover of 
Egypt and parts of North Africa from the Abbasid caliphs 
in Baghdad, Iraq. During the Fatimid dynasty, there is 
evidence that there was an attempt to instill Arab culture 
within Berber societies, which had largely retained their 
own cultural practices and languages. 

In 711 during the reign of the Umayyad Caliph 
‘Abd al-Malik, the first Muslim expeditions to the Ibe¬ 
rian Peninsula were launched under the command of a 
Berber, Tariq ibn al-Ziyad, and other Berber Muslims. 
A mixed party of Arabs and Berbers under the Umayy- 
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Berber cave dwellings and mosque on a hill in Chenini, Tunisia. Berbers continue to live in modern North Africa and form a large segment 
of the populations in Morocco and Algeria, with some tribes continuing to reside in Mauritania, Tunisia, and Mali. 


ad commander Musa ibn Nusayr followed al-Ziyad’s 
landing the next year and Berber soldiers continued to 
play a major role in Muslim expansion throughout Ibe¬ 
ria and southern France for centuries. 

The first major Berber political-military state to 
emerge was the Almoravid Empire, which was found¬ 
ed in Mauritania and the Sahara around 1050 and prac¬ 
ticed a more orthodox form of Sunni Islam. With the 
founding of their capital city, Marrakesh, in Morocco in 
1062, Almoravid expansion continued under the joint 
rule of Yusuf ibn Tashfin and his cousin, Abu Bakr. In 
1086 Almoravid armies landed in Iberia, where Yusuf 
defeated Alfonso VI, the Christian king of Castile, which 
allowed the Berber empire to establish a fundamentalist 
Sunni Muslim state with control over much of southern 
Iberia, all of Morocco, and parts of West Africa. 

By 1150 another Berber movement, the Almohads, 
under ‘Abd al-Mu’min overthrew the Almoravids, 
taking over Morocco and southern Spain while 
expanding east across North Africa. Like their pre¬ 
decessors, the Almohads founded a fundamentalist 
and militaristic Sunni Muslim state, and Christians 
and Jews often faced imperial persecution. Unlike the 
Almoravids the Almohad Empire slowly broke apart 
into smaller states, and the last Almohad caliph, Idris 


II, ruled only the city of Marrakesh before his murder 
in 1269. Under the Almoravid and Almohad periods, 
the majority of the Berber tribes converted to Sunni 
Islam, following the Maliki School of Islamic juris¬ 
prudence. Although the Berbers continued to hold 
onto aspects of their culture and continued to speak 
Berber languages, many also adopted some Arab cul¬ 
tural practices. Berbers continue to live throughout 
present-day North Africa and form a large segment of 
the populations in Morocco and Algeria, with some 
tribes continuing to reside in Mauritania, Tunisia, and 
Mali. 

See also Abbasid dynasty; Muslim Spain; Umayyad 

DYNASTY. 

Further reading: Brett, Michael, and Elizabeth Fentress. The 
Berbers. Cambridge: Blackwell Publishers, 1997; Hagopian, 
Elaine C. “Islam and Society-Formation in Morocco Past 
and Present.” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 
(Autumn 1963); Norris, H. T. The Berbers in Arabic Litera¬ 
ture. New York: Longman, 1982; Rodd, Francis. “Kahena, 
Queen of the Berbers: A Sketch of the Arab Invasion of Ifri- 
kiya in the First Century of the Hijra.” Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental Studies, University of London (Winter 1925); 
Shatzmiller, Maya. The Berbers and the Islamic State: The 
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Bernard of Clairvaux 


Marinid Experience in Pre-Protectorate Morocco. Princeton, 
NJ: Markus Wiener Publishers, 2000. 

Christopher Anzalone 

Bernard of Clairvaux 

(1090-1153) religious leader 

Saint Bernard of Clairvaux was born in 1090 in Fon¬ 
taine (now a suburb of Dijon in Burgundy, France) of 
noble parents: Tescelin, a relative of the lord of Chatil- 
lon, and Aleth, daughter of the lord of Montbard. His 
five brothers trained for military careers, but Bernard 
had fragile health and enrolled in the religious institute 
of Saint-Vorles (at Chatillon) for instruction leading 
to an ecclesiastical profession. He studied there for 10 
years. Hesitating about his future, he finally decided 
to embrace the monastic life. Even before he entered 
the monastery, he convinced many relatives and friends 
to join him in the preparation for religious calling. 
He entered the abbey of Citeaux (close to Dijon) in 
1113. The so-called New Monastery had been found¬ 
ed 15 years before by former Benedictine monks from 
Molesme, eager to follow the Rule of Saint Benedict 
more authentically. Citeaux is the cradle of the Cister¬ 
cian Order. 

Two years later the abbot sent Bernard to be the 
founding superior of a new monastery, Clairvaux, in 
the region of Champagne. It rapidly became economi¬ 
cally and spiritually prosperous. Bernard’s zeal attract¬ 
ed many young people, and Clairvaux counted more 
than 60 foundations or affiliated religious communities 
at his death. This success disturbed some more conser¬ 
vative monks and involved Bernard in a controversy 
with the Benedictine abbey of Cluny. Advised by his 
close Benedictine friend and first biographer William of 
Saint-Thierry, he wrote the Apology to defend the Cis¬ 
tercian reform. 

Renowned as a reformer, he was often invited by 
councils bishops to help carry out policies of ecclesial 
change within the church. Civil authorities even con¬ 
sulted Bernard to find solutions that would bring peace 
and justice. In 1130, as the church faced a major crisis 
with the election of two popes, he was consulted about 
a way to reunite the church. 

Innocent II, the pope confirmed instead of Anacle- 
tus II, then asked Bernard to accompany him through¬ 
out Europe and to consolidate the church by his skillful 
preaching. For eight years he served in this way. Mean¬ 
while, he remained abbot of Clairvaux and kept on writ¬ 


ing major spiritual works, especially his 86 Sermons on 
the Song of Songs. 

In the last period of his life he was involved in vari¬ 
ous ecclesial forays. He formally criticized the writings of 
the theologians Peter Abelard and Arnold of Brescia 
at the Council of Sens (1140), leading to their judicially 
questionable censure. He also participated in Gilbert de 
la Poree’s condemnation in 1141. He defended the church 
against heretics. He preached on the eve of the Second 
Crusade at Vezelay in 1146. In spite of his powerful spiri¬ 
tual message and appeal to inner conversion, the crusade 
was a total failure and left Bernard embittered. 

He died on August 20, 1153, and was recognized as 
a saint 21 years later. In 1830 he was declared a Doctor 
of the Church. Apart from his many treatises and ser¬ 
mons overflowing with biblical references, more than 
300 of his letters are extant. His spiritual influence has 
been constant and extensive, even touching the Prot¬ 
estant reformer Martin Luther (1483-1546). His mes¬ 
sage inspires many scholars and religious teachers to 
this day. 

See also crusades. 

Further reading: Bredero, Adrian H. Bernard of Clairvaux: 
Between Cult and History. Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
1971; Evans, Gillian R. Bernard of Clairvaux. Oxford: Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 2000. 

Emmanuelle Cazabonne 

bhakti movements (devotional 
Hinduism) 

The word bhakti is derived from a Sanskrit word for 
“sharing.” It was used to describe a new type of path 
to moksha (“liberation from the cycle of reincarna¬ 
tions”). Bhakti devotees (bhaktas) usually committed 
themselves to one of the Trimurti of Brahman (“the su¬ 
preme spirit reality”). The three gods of the Trimurti are 
Brahma, Vishnu or Shiva, or in many cases bhaktas 
devoted themselves to some avatar, like Krishna, of the 
Trimurti in an emotional way. This emotional commit¬ 
ment marked the bhaktas as followers of bhaktimarga. 

Bhakti movements called people to ardent devotion 
to a god or goddess as a thankful expression of grati¬ 
tude for benefits received. Or it could express the hope 
for aid to be received. Most commonly it took the form 
of a passionate love of the deity. As they developed the 
bhakti movements became the bhaktimarga, or one of 
the three Hindu paths [margas) for escaping from the 
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wheel of reincarnation. The margas were “paths” or 
“roads” or “ways” for achieving the final liberation of 
the soul from the karma-caused cycle of repeated rein¬ 
carnations. The basic problem of human life was suf¬ 
fering. To escape the repeated cycles of reincarnation 
was the goal of life. Until the development of the bbak- 
timarga there were only the two paths of karmamarga 
(“religion of rituals and ethical deeds”) and the gyana- 
marga (jnanamarga, or “religion of the head through 
meditation”). The path of bhakti was the religious way 
of the heart, the way of loving devotion. 

The bhakti movements arose in South India among 
Tamil-speaking people at some time in the seventh to 
ninth centuries. It provides its devotees salvation through 
loving devotion to the ultimate deity. The Alvars (“one 
who had dived” or “one who is immersed”) were Tamil¬ 
speaking poets whose works promoted bhakti worship 
in South India. The Alvars are counted as 12 poets of the 
bhakti movement who lived in South India between 650 
and 940. They promoted the worship of Vishnu using 
poetry as a vehicle for expressing a passionate love of 
the god. The object of the writing was to show how any 
bbakta could express deep devotion to the god as a path 
to the god’s or goddess’s heaven. The Alvas and other 
wandering singers of the times included people from all 
castes. They used the inclusion of outcasts to show the 
potential for universal salvation (universalism). 

Monotheistic challenges from Islam with its firm 
emphasis on the unity of God may have influenced 
bhakti movements in northern India. However, Hin¬ 
duism, while not Vedic religion, takes its starting 
point from the Vedas, so bhakti scholars have found 
their roots in the Vedic worship of the Rig Veda god 
Veruna. Vedic knowledge was passed from guru to 
disciple through the centuries. This spiritual lineage 
is called sampradayas. Others see bhakti in portions 
of the Sanskrit texts the Ramayana or the Bhagavad 
Gita or in other portions of the Mababbarata. Still 
others see its origin in the Padma Purana. Bhakti wor¬ 
ship tended toward monotheistic practice. Bhakti also 
suppressed the numerous monographic expressions of 
the multiple expressions of the Brahma, which outsid¬ 
ers regarded as idolatry. Some bhakti movements were 
connected with Shiva, the god of sexuality, fertility, 
and destruction. Others are connected with Krishna 
worship. The defining characteristic of Tamil Bhakti 
was its expression of devotion in songs sung in vernac¬ 
ular languages. Singing in the languages of the com¬ 
mon people was not only very egalitarian but also very 
emotional. Those who advanced in devotion became 
bhakti saints. Around them communities (satsang) of 


good people would gather. It was believed that the 
gathering together of goodness would overcome evil 
and would also have the power to transform lives. 

Bhakti movements combined songs (bbajan) with 
devotion. Two groups of singer-saints, the Alvars and 
the Nayanars, flourished in South India after the 600s. 
These two groups, the Alvars and the Nayanars, were 
devoted to promoting the worship of Shiva and the 
other the worship of Vishnu. At times the singing was 
chanting that continued for a very long period of time. 
Many of the bbajans contain elements of love expressed 
passionately and may be compared to the passionate 
love expressed in the Song of Solomon. Others are more 
explicitly sexual deriving their themes from the stories of 
Krishna cavorting with the gopis (cow girls) or Krishna 
as a divine lover. Some bhakti devotees have produced 
love poetry. For example, Jayadeva produced the Gita- 
govinda (Song of Govinda) in the 12th century. Women 
have been heavily involved in bhakti movements since 
the beginning, with some becoming poetesses. Other 
bhakti practices have included recitation of the name of 
the devotee’s God. 

During the medieval period the bhakti schools devel¬ 
oped devotional practices based upon the emotions of 
relationships. These emotional expressions were inter¬ 
preted as analogous of the relationship of the devotee 
with the god. Among these emotional expressions is 
that of a woman’s love for her beloved. A feature of 
the bhakti movements was the making of bhakti saints. 
For example, Purandaradas (c. 1540) was a great liter¬ 
ary figure of the bhakti movement. He was revered as 
the father of Carnatic classical that is called Karnataka 
music of South India. His classification of swaravail, 
jantivarase, alamkara, and laksbana factors are the 
standard today throughout South India. 

Most Hindus chose the Trimurti gods of Vishnu 
or Shiva. Few chose Brahma. Those who chose Vishnu 
or his avatars are called Vaishnavites. Among Vishnu’s 
avatars were Krishna, Rama, and Buddha. Consorts 
included Radha the beloved of Krishna, and Sita an 
incarnation of Lakshmi. In the Ramayana Sita and 
Rama are presented as the perfect couple. Their mutual 
devotion in love is offered as the example to follow. 
Bbaktas who follow Shiva are called Shaivites. They are 
devoted to the lord of the dance who in Kapalakunda- 
la’ hymn in Bbavabbuti’s Malatimadhava has Shiva 
engaged in a mad dance that destroys worlds, but also 
renews them. Shiva’s consorts include Parvati who is 
kind and gentle, Kali who spreads disease and death, 
and Durga who is a warrior goddess that seeks sacri¬ 
fices, including human sacrifices. 
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Another form of bhakti is yoga bhakti. In yoga 
bhakti the yogin meditates in order to find release into 
a meditative absorption with the deity. Many ascetics 
(sadhus) and yogins are devotees of Shiva because he 
is known as the great yogin. In the 16th century the 
famous saint Chaitanya (1486-1533) added devotion¬ 
al singing, chanting, and dancing in the streets. Along 
with his followers numerous Krishna temples were 
built. Chaitanya promoted Vishnu bhakti widely across 
northern India, particularly in Bengal. From this group 
came the International Society for Krishna Conscious¬ 
ness that is popularly known as the Hare Krishnas. 

See also Hindu epic literature. 

Further reading: Chaitanya, Narendra Nath Bhattacharyya. 
Medieval Bhakti Movements in India: Sri Caitanya Quin¬ 
centenary Commemoration Volume. New Delhi: Munshi- 
ram Manoharlal, 1989; Hardy, Friedhelm. Viraha Bhakti: 
The Early Development of Krsna Devotion in South India. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1981; Lele, Jayant. Tradi¬ 
tion and Modernity in Bhakti Movements. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1981; Narayanan, Vasudha. The Way and the Goal: Expres¬ 
sions of Devotion in the Early Sri Vaisnava Community. 
Washington, D.C.: Institute for Vaishnava Studies, 1987; 
Pande, Susmita. Medieval Bhakti Movement, Its History and 
Philosophy. Meerut, India: Kusumanjali Prakashan, 1989; 
Rao, R. R. Sundara. Bhakti Theology in the Telugu Hymnal. 
Madras: Christian Literature Society, 1983; Shobha, Savitri 
Chandra. Medieval India and Hindi Bhakti Poetry: A Socio- 
Cultural Study. New Delhi: Har-Anand Publications, 1996; 
Zelliot, Eleanor. “The Medieval Bhakti Movement in His¬ 
tory: An Essay on the Literature in English.” In Hinduism: 
New Essays in the History of Religion. Ed. by Bardwell L. 
Smith. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1976. 

Andrew J. Waskey 

Black Death 

The Black Death (Black Plague, The Plague, Bubonic 
Plague) was so named because the skin on many of its 
victims turned black, a result of massive blood clots. 
Although there have been many plagues throughout 
history, the three most associated with the term Black 
Plague are pandemics (epidemics that affect huge geo¬ 
graphic areas) that occurred in Byzantium during the 
sixth century b.c.e., throughout Europe and the British 
Isles during the 14th century, and in 1894 in Asia. The 
first outbreak in 540 c.e., often referred to as the Plague 
of Justinian, began in Egypt, according to Procopius. 


The disease spread from the coasts to inland areas, 
killing thousands of people each day. Allegedly, corpses 
were put on ships and sent out to sea to be abandoned. 
The power shift from south to north and from the Med¬ 
iterranean to the British Isles is attributed to this dev¬ 
astation. It was the second pandemic—a series of out¬ 
breaks that escalated from an early episode in 1331 to 
the disastrous events in 1346—that is most frequently 
referred to as the Black Death. In 1346 a Mongol prince 
and his armies attempted to lay siege to Caffa, in the 
Crimea. However, the soldiers were stricken with this 
dreadful disease and withdrew, but not before catapult¬ 
ing infected corpses over the city wall. The Christian 
defenders, who thought they were now safe from attack, 
left to return home but perished from the plague. The 
few who reached home spread the disease throughout 
Europe and as far north as Greenland. Within a year 
80 percent of Marseille had died. According to various 
sources, the death rate varied from 12 to 50 percent. It 
is estimated that in Europe 20-25 million, and through¬ 
out the world 42 million people died. 

There are three forms or types of the disease: bubon¬ 
ic, pneumonic, and septicemic. The most dramatic is the 
septicemic version. Immense numbers of bacteria cause 
DIC (disseminated intravascular coagulation), a condi¬ 
tion where there is so much debris in the bloodstream, 
the blood hemorrhages under the skin and the afflicted 
person’s body, or parts of it, becomes black. These vic¬ 
tims died almost immediately, within one to three days 
after they showed symptoms of the disease. 

Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-75), the author of the 
Decameron, a bawdy collection of stories that were told 
by Italian travelers trying to escape the plague in Flor¬ 
ence, wrote, “They generally died the third day after the 
appearance without fever. ” In the bubonic form of the 
disease, victims were stricken with a headache, nausea, 
achy joints, high fevers, vomiting, and a general feel¬ 
ing of malaise. It took from one day to one week for 
the patient to exhibit the characteristic symptoms after 
being exposed. 

The most painful symptom was swelling of the 
lymph glands in the armpit, groin, and neck. These 
enlargements would become buboes, painful abscesses; 
skin infections filled with pus. When the bubo broke 
and drained, the purulent material inside was infec¬ 
tious and therefore spread to whomever touched the 
patient or the anything the patient’s clothing, bedding, 
or items that he handled. Boccaccio wrote, “. . . in men 
and women alike there appeared, at the beginning of 
the malady, certain swellings, either on the groin or 
under the armpits, whereof some waxed of the bigness 
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of a common apple, others like unto an egg, some more 
and some less, and these the vulgar named plague- 
boils ... to appear and come indifferently in every part 
of the body; wherefrom, after awhile, the fashion of the 
contagion began to change into black or livid blotches, 
which showed themselves in many, first on the arms 
and about the thighs and after spread to every other 
part of the person ... a very certain token of com¬ 
ing death ...” Patients with the bubonic form spread 
the pneumonic form via fine droplets from a cough or 
sneeze. Although it was less lethal than the septicemic 
version, victims suffered from painful coughing epi¬ 
sodes and eventually they coughed so much that the 
lining of their lungs became irritated and they coughed 
up blood. 

People were so fearful of catching the plague that 
they abandoned their own family members, friends, 
homes, and public spaces in order to escape contact with 
anyone stricken with the disease. Doctors who were still 
willing to treat patients donned hoods with masks, beaks 
and hats in order to avoid breathing the air around a 
plague victim. They had no way of understanding the 
natural history or cause of this disease. They blamed an 
unlucky conjunction of astrological influences, such as 
Saturn, Jupiter and Mars, and poison from the tails of 
comets, or blamed Jews for allegedly poisoned the wells. 
But even after the wells had been sealed, people contin¬ 
ued to get the plague. Some of the treatments such as 
cupping, purging and bleeding, although acceptable in 
the 14th century, did more harm than good and weak¬ 
ened anyone who remained alive after such insults to 
their feeble bodies. Amazingly some people survived 
and because of their illness, developed antibodies that 
provided immunity against a future attack. 

THE SPREAD OF THE BLACK PLAGUE 

This second pandemic was facilitated by a number of 
factors. Populations had reached such high numbers in 
Europe that there was not enough food to feed every¬ 
one. Consequently those who could not afford the rising 
cost of food lacked adequate nutrition, and became easy 
targets for any new threat to health. There were trade 
routes connecting urban centers and increased travel in 
the form of caravans. Returning crusaders were spread¬ 
ing Christianity and, at the same time, the plague. 

The causative organism Pasturella pestis (now called 
Yersinia pestis) was already present in the burrowing 
rodents of the Manchurian-Mongolian steppes but did 
not create a plague until the black rat (Rattus rattus) 
spread to Europe with a specific kind of flea. Rattus rat¬ 
tus originated in Asia but reached Europe during the 


early Middle Ages. They thrived in environments where 
people lived, near water, and traveled by ship. The black 
rat’s flea Xenophylla cbeopsis would bite the rat, but 
instead of being satisfied with its blood meal, its digestive 
tract would get plugged with plague bacteria, thus creat¬ 
ing a constant hunger. It would voraciously bite anything 
in its path, including humans. When it found a human 
host, it spread the disease through repeated bites. 

Europe had eradicated both the opportunity and the 
infection, but Asia suffered acutely. In the early 1890s an 
epidemic broke out in southern China, then in the city 
of Guangzhou in January of 1894, where 100,000 were 
reported dead. By May it had spread to the Tai Ping Shan 
area of Hong Kong. As in any epidemic high population 
density, poor hygiene, inadequate health education, and 
the government’s inability to maintain a decent water sup¬ 
ply and sewer treatment facility added to the poor defens¬ 
es of the population. That year, 2,552 people died. Trade 
was affected and many Chinese left the colony. Plague 
continued to be a problem in Asia for the next 30 years. 

The causative organism of the plague was not iso¬ 
lated and described until the third pandemic in 1894. 
Shibasaburo Kitasato and Alexandre Yersin simultane¬ 
ously discovered the bacteria responsible for the plague, 
soon after they arrived in Hong Kong to assist in the 
eradication of the plague there. Originally named Pas¬ 
turella pestis, the organism responsible for causing the 
Black Death was renamed Yersinia pestis after it was 
reclassified into a different genus on the basis of its sim¬ 
ilarities to other Enterobacteriaceae species. 

See also Crusades; medieval Europe: sciences and 

MEDICINE. 

Further reading: Bibel, D. J., and T. H. Chen. “Diagnosis of 
Plague: An Analysis of the Yersin-Kitasato Controversy.” 
Bacteriological Review 40, 3 (1976); Hawthorne, J., et al. 
Literature of All Nations. Chicago, IL: E.R. DuMont, 1900; 
Gutman, Laura T. “Yersinia.” In W. Joklik, et al., eds. Zins¬ 
ser Microbiology. Norwalk, VA: Appleton & Lange, 1992; 
McNeil, William. Plagues and Peoples. Garden City, NJ: Wil¬ 
liam Hardy McNeill, 1976. 

Lana Thompson 

Blanche of Castile 

(1185-1252) French queen 

Blanche was born in Palencia, present-day Spain, the 
third daughter of Alfonso VIII, the king of Castile, 
and Eleanor, daughter of English king Henry II and 
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Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine. She married Louis VIII 
(1187-1226) of France, the son of Philip II (1165- 
1223) of France, on May 23, 1200 at Portmouth, in 
English territory, as part of a treaty between Philip and 
King John of England (1167-1216). The aging Queen 
Eleanor (1122-1204), her maternal grandmother, per¬ 
sonally escorted the vivacious Blanche to France. John 
granted to Blanche as fiefs Gracay and Issoudun, as well 
as some English Crown lands. Blanche and Louis had 
12 children over an 18-year period, but six children 
died. Their son Louis IX (1214-70) was the heir to the 
French throne and was later canonized as Saint Louis 
because of his pious and kind-hearted nature. 

While waiting for the French crown, Louis claimed 
the English crown in Blanche’s name and she offered 
him her avid support, although Philip dissented. 
Blanche worked tirelessly and organized the invasion 
from Calais. Louis’s invasion of England was initially 
well received by the barons, but he later received only 
scant support from the other inhabitants. It was also 
unsuccessful because King John died, and after 18 
months the novelty wore off and most people offered 
allegiance to young King Henry III (1206-72). The 
Treaty of Lambeth ended Louis’s English adventure. 
Louis was crowned on July 14, 1223. He became ill 
with dysentery upon his return to Paris from the Albi- 
gensian Crusade that he had quelled and died at 
Montpensier on November 8, 1226. Blanche was left 
to act as regent for 12-year-old Louis, and she served 
as legal guardian of the other children. 

Seeing an opportunity, the barons and the counts of 
Champagne, Brittany, and LaMarche (to name a few) 
revolted against Blanche’s somewhat suppressive hand, 
secretly aided by Henry. With astounding capability 
Blanche broke up the league of barons. She also repeat¬ 
edly repelled assaults by Henry III, who fought to have 
lands obtained by Philip returned to England. Blanche 
forced Robert de Sorbon (1201-74), founder of the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, to accept her authority. Blanche also 
extended French territory by adding the area of the Midi 
to the Crown lands, and made beneficial alliances. 

Upon Louis’s service on the Seventh Crusade, 
Blanche served as regent from 1248 until 1250, when 
she served as co-regent with her son Alphonse until 
1252. Blanche helped raise the exorbitant ransom 
for Louis’s release from prison in the Holy Land. Her 
influence on Louis remained strong until her death. 
Blanche’s health failed on November 1252 at Melun. 
She was moved to Paris but died soon thereafter and 
was buried at Maubuisson. Blanche is remembered as 
one of the most capable rulers of the Middle Ages. 


Saint Louis, known in history as the best of France’s 
medieval monarchs, was aided during his reign by 
Blanche’s advice and determination. 

See also Crusades. 

Further reading: Berger, Elie. Histoire de Blanche de Castile: 
reine de France. Paris: Thorin, 1895; Brion, Marcel. Blanche 
de Castile. Paris: Editions de France, 1939; Pernoud, Regine. 
Blanche of Castile. New York: Coward, McCann & Geoghe- 
gan, 1975. 

Annette Richardson 

Boccaccio, Giovanni 

(1313-1375) Italian humanist and author 

Boccaccio is the most recent of the three “great minds” 
of 14th-century Italian humanism, after Dante Aligh¬ 
ieri and Petrarch. He was a poet, a scientist, and, most 
important, a creator of the early modern short story 
genre. Boccaccio’s ancestors were peasants, but his fa¬ 
ther became a wealthy merchant in Florence not long 
before his son’s birth. Boccaccio’s mother is unknown. 
Some reports suggest the writer’s birthplace was Paris, 
but most historians agree that it was either Florence or 
Certaldo (Tuscany). Born illegitimately, Boccaccio was 
nevertheless officially recognized by his father, who was 
reported to have been a crude and ill-mannered man. 

Wishing Giovanni to enter business, his father sent 
him to Naples to learn the profession. Soon, however, 
it became evident that the boy had no aspiration to fol¬ 
low in his father’s footsteps and greatly disliked mer¬ 
cantile business. He was then ordered to study canon 
law, but this discipline was equally incompatible with 
Boccaccio’s demeanor, which was better suited to the 
vocation of poetry and letters. 

His father’s money and position gave Boccaccio 
access to Naples’s high society and introduced him into 
the literary-scientific circle gathered around King Robert 
of Anjou. Naples of the first half of the 14th century was 
one of the largest cultural centers of western Europe, and 
Boccaccio’s affiliation with it, as well as his love affair 
with the king’s daughter Fiammetta, greatly stimulated 
the young man’s literary and poetic talent. 

During this first Neapolitan period of creativity, 
Boccaccio wrote numerous poems eulogizing Fiammet¬ 
ta, then produced the novel Filocolo (1336-39) and two 
lengthy poems, Filostrato and Teseida (both finished in 
1340). Today almost forgotten, these works were wide¬ 
ly read by Boccaccio’s contemporaries and played an 
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important role in the development of Italian literature. 
In 1333-34 Boccaccio was first exposed to the poet¬ 
ry of Petrarch, whose verses began to reach Naples. 
After having heard Petrarch’s sonnets for the first 
time, Boccaccio went home and burned all his youth¬ 
ful works, disgusted with his own “petty” attempts at 
verse composition. 

In 1340 two major Florentine banks collapsed, and 
Boccaccio’s father lost almost all his savings; the young 
poet returned to Florence to assist his suddenly poor 
family. The Black Death of 1348, which took the lives 
of his father, stepmother, and numerous friends, crashed 
Boccaccio emotionally and took what was left of his 
family’s money. In spite (or maybe because of) these 
disasters, the Florentine period was especially productive 
for Boccaccio. In Florence he created his most important 
works: Comedia Ninfe (1341-42), also known as the 
Commedia delle ninfe fiorentine (dedicated to Niccolo di 
Bartolo Del Buono); the first draft of De vita et moribus 
domini Francisci Petracchi; the first version of the Amo- 
rosa visione (1342-43); Elegia di Madonna Fiammetta 
(1343-44); Ninfale fiesolano (1344-45); and, finally, the 
Decameron (1349-51), Boccaccio’s most mature master¬ 
piece of witty satire that greatly influenced further devel¬ 
opment of Italian literature. 

From the 1350s Boccaccio fell increasingly under the 
influence of Petrarch and began to write more in Latin 
and more on religious, devotional, and philosophical 
subjects. His last years were dedicated to Dante, whose 
works he studied and conducted a series of lectures on 
the Divine Comedy. Italian humanism is greatly indebt¬ 
ed to the author of the Decameron. Boccaccio died on 
December 21, 1375 in Certaldo. 

See also Florentine Neoplatonism; Italian Renais¬ 
sance. 

Further reading: Bartlett, Kenneth R. The Civilization of the 
Italian Renaissance: A Sourcebook. Lexington, MA: D.C. 
Heath and Company, 1992; Bernardo, Aldo S.,“The Plague 
as Key to Meaning in Boccaccio’s Decameron .” In Daniel 
Williman, ed. The Black Death. Binghamton, NY: Medieval 
& Renaissance Texts & Studies, 1982. 

Victoria Duroff 

Bohemia 

Bohemia was a kingdom in central Europe, a vassal from 
the 10th century and later an electorate of the Holy Ro¬ 
man Empire. The earliest known historical inhabitants 


of the country were the Boii, a Celtic tribe, from whom 
Bohemia derives its name. By the first century Slavic 
tribes, including the Czechs, arrived, becoming predom¬ 
inant in the region from the sixth century. The only early 
Slavic rulers known by name are Samo, who defeated the 
neighboring Avars and Franks and established the first 
strong Slavic kingdom in Bohemia in the early seventh 
century, and the semimythical Krok, whose daughter Li- 
busa, according to legend, married a plowman named 
Premysl, founding the Premyslid dynasty. 

In the ninth century the still-pagan Bohemians were 
subject to increasing political and religious pressure from 
the Christianized Franks active in southwest Germany. 
Resistant to the missionary efforts of the German bish¬ 
oprics, the Bohemians were more receptive to the Chris¬ 
tian message delivered through Moravia by the Greek 
monks Cyril and Methodios. In 873 Methodios bap¬ 
tized the Bohemian duke Borioj, leading to the rapid 
conversion of the Bohemians to Christianity. Continued 
disagreement in the Bohemian court about the degree of 
German influence led to the murder of Duke Vaclav (St. 
Wenceslas) by his brother Boleslaw I in 935. 

Under Boleslaw I and his son, Boleslaw II, Bohe¬ 
mian rule expanded to include Moravia, Silesia, and 
part of southeastern Poland. The establishment of the 
bishopric of Prague secured ecclesiastical independence. 
At Boleslaw II’s death, the kingdom was split by civil 
war among his sons Boleslaw III, Jaromir, and Ulrich 
and lost territory to Boleslaw I (the Brave) of Poland. In 
1003-04, with Bohemian support, the Polish king briefly 
established his brother Vladivoj in Prague and consented 
to his vassalage to the German emperor as duke of Bohe¬ 
mia. This arrangement continued after Vladivoj’s death, 
though Premyslid rule of Bohemia was restored. 

Under Bretislav I (1037-55), Bohemia recovered 
Moravia and Silesia, and the Bohemian nobles accepted 
hereditary rule in the Premyslid dynasty. Bretislav’s son 
Vratislav supported Henry IV in the investiture struggle 
with Pope Gregory VII, obtaining recognition as king of 
Bohemia in return (1086). Emperor Frederick I Bar- 
barossa made the title hereditary in 1156 as a condition 
for Vladislav (Ladislaus) II’s participation in his Italian 
campaigns. Vladislav II’s abdication in 1173 was fol¬ 
lowed by an extended struggle for the crown. In this 
conflict, the nobles gained power at the expense of the 
contesting royal candidates, who were obliged to extend 
new privileges in exchange for continued support. Ger¬ 
man influence, too, increased in the absence of a strong 
and independent Bohemian monarch. In 1197 Otokar I 
defeated his rivals and emerged as the unchallenged ruler, 
reestablishing the sovereignty of the Bohemian king. 
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The medieval kingdom of Bohemia reached a height 
of power under Premysl Otokar II. Otokar II’s rule 
began with a brief struggle against his father, Vaclav 
I, followed by a reconciliation and orderly succession. 
During his reign he sought to reduce the influence of the 
nobles by encouraging the immigration of German set¬ 
tlers to towns to which he gave legal privileges. Otokar 
II also extended Bohemian rule over much of central 
Europe, through possession of the Austrian archduch¬ 
ies and the counties of Carinthia, Istria, and Styria. In 
1260 he defeated Hungarian King Bela IV, his most 
serious rival. Otokar faced a stronger enemy in the 
first Habsburg Holy Roman Emperor, Rudolph I, who 
reclaimed for the empire most of Otokar’s possessions 
outside Bohemia. At Diirnkrut in 1278 Rudolph’s army 
defeated the Bohemian and Moravian forces; Otokar 
II was killed in the battle, leaving the kingdom to his 
seven-year-old son, Vaclav II. After a troubled regency 
during which the nobles again asserted their indepen¬ 
dence from the central authority of the crown, Vaclav 
II assumed personal rule in 1290. Under his rule, order 
was restored in the countryside and Bohemia regained 
a measure of its earlier power, subjugating Poland and 
intervening in the succession struggle that followed 
the death of Andras III of Hungary. Vaclav II died in 
1305 while preparing for war with Archduke Albrecht 
of Austria (later Holy Roman Emperor), and his son 
Vaclav III was assassinated the following year, ending 
the Premyslid dynasty. 

A brief succession of royal candidates followed, 
with the Bohemian estates insisting on their right to 
elect the king, over the objections of Emperor Albrecht 
who declared the throne vacant and awarded the crown 
to his son Rudolf. The new king died within the year, 
followed by his father, but the Bohemian candidate, 
Duke Henry of Carinthia, proved to be unpopular and 
after a short reign was deposed by the estates in 1310. 
His replacement was John of Luxemburg, the husband 
of Vaclav IPs daughter Elizabeth and the son of the new 
emperor, Henry VII. John spent little time in the king¬ 
dom during his long reign, preferring to involve himself 
in wars throughout western Europe. In his absence, the 
power of the wealthiest nobles and the church increased, 
leading to frequent feuds among the Bohemian nobles 
and towns. In 1346, aged and blind, John died fighting 
for France in the Battle of Crecy. 

His son, Emperor Charles IV, succeeded him. Unlike 
his father, Charles devoted considerable attention to his 
Bohemian possessions, making Prague his chief resi¬ 
dence. He founded the University of Prague and built 
the landmark bridge across the Vltava River, both of 


which bear his name. Charles’s extended presence in the 
country restored order, though the king was ultimately 
unsuccessful in reforming the kingdom’s laws in the face 
of powerful resistance by the nobility. He rejected his 
father’s support of France and opened closer relations 
with England, leading to scholarly exchanges between 
Prague and Cambridge. Charles promoted the early 
activities of religious reformers, including the popular 
preacher Jan Milic of Kromerfz, laying the groundwork 
for subsequent theological debate. 

The reign of Charles’s son Vaclav IV was marked 
by a gradual decline in the authority of the crown and 
increasing tensions between the church and nobles on 
the one hand and religious reformers, lesser nobility, 
and townsmen on the other. Vaclav’s weak efforts to 
retain his authority provoked further disputes, lead¬ 
ing to the formation of a baronial party led by his 
cousin Jobst of Moravia. The barons twice captured 
the king and forced him to renounce his centralizing 
policies, which he quickly restored under pressure from 
the towns and gentry. Relations with the church were 
threatened by the execution of John of Nepomuk, the 
vicar of the archbishop of Prague, and Vaclav’s sup¬ 
port for religious reformers led by John Huss, a master 
of theology at the University of Prague. Huss and his 
colleagues and followers condemned the immorality of 
the clergy and the worldliness of the church authori¬ 
ties. Called by the church to recant certain of his teach¬ 
ings, Huss refused and was brought before the Council 
of Constance under a safe passage granted by Vaclav’s 
brother, Emperor Sigismund. 

The trial and execution of Huss by the council in 
1415 provoked popular unrest in the kingdom In July 
1419 a public procession of Huss’s adherents in Prague 
led to a riot in which the magistrates of the new town 
were thrown from the windows of the town hall (the 
Defenestration of Prague). Vaclav died soon after, and 
Sigismund claimed the crown, leading a crusade against 
the Hussites in 1420. Sigismund failed in this and in 
a second attempt in 1422. In subsequent crusades the 
Hussites easily defeated their enemies and even took 
the offensive, launching raids into Hungary and neigh¬ 
boring German states. Convinced of the impossibility 
of conquering Bohemia by force, Sigismund agreed to 
negotiations with the Hussites at the Council of Basel 
in 1431. A split within the Hussite movement between 
moderates and radicals ended in 1434 with the victo¬ 
ry of the moderate party at the Battle of Lipany. This 
opened the path to a settlement with Sigismund and 
the church, by which the emperor was recognized by 
the Hussites as king of Bohemia. Hussites were granted 
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religious concessions by the council in return, ending 
the Hussite wars. Sigismund died in 1437, ending the 
reign of the Luxemburg dynasty in Bohemia. 

See also Frankish tribe; Habsburg dynasty. 

Further reading: Agnew, Hugh. The Czechs and the Lands 
of the Bohemian Crown. Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 2004; Kaminsky, Howard. A History of the Hussite 
Revolution. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967; 
Teich, Mikulas, ed. Bohemia in History. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1998. 

Brian A. Hodson 

Boniface 

(c. 675-754) missionary 

Known as the Apostle of the Germans, Saint Boniface 
was educated in England under the influence of Bene¬ 
dictine monasteries in the late seventh century. He could 
have followed in the steps of the Venerable Bede, so 
polished was his Latin, but the monks instilled in him 
a zeal for spreading the Christian faith to the European 
continent, in the throes of the Dark Ages. He, along 
with many Anglo-Saxon and Irish missionaries, brought 
back to Europe a semblance of religion, education, and 
culture before the emergence of Charlemagne and the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

His missionary career had three phases, punctuated 
by visits to Rome for consultation and patronage. First, 
the pope delegated him for work over a broad area, and 
he targeted Frisia, Hesse, and Thuringia (719-735). 
Second, he received a special papal commission to pen¬ 
etrate Germany, and he concentrated on Bavaria for 
establishing monasteries (738-742). Third, he settled 
in the western part of the Frankish territory (742-747), 
where he organized the church and encouraged account¬ 
ability and training for its leaders. As an old man, he 
retired from his official duties and pioneered again as 
a simple missionary to Frisia on the German coast of 
the North Sea. Here he encountered fierce opposition 
from the natives, who martyred him along with 53 of 
his companions in 754. 

Early on in his career (722) he gained advantages for 
his missionary program because of Charles Martel and 
his line. He had won their guarantees for safety during 
a time of constant invasion and terrorism by maraud¬ 
ing tribes. In his initial work in Frisia legend has it that 
he cut down the sacred oak tree of Thor, and when no 
adverse reaction occurred, the locals flocked to him. 


One of his most famous monasteries was the Abbey of 
Fulda, founded to consolidate the gains he had made 
in Bavaria. Fulda was put directly under the pope, and 
for centuries it was the center of German religious and 
intellectual life. Here Boniface’s body was transported 
and buried. It is the site for the German Conference of 
Catholic Bishops. 

Boniface epitomizes the return of civilization to 
Europe in several respects. First, he represents central¬ 
ized discipline and accountability by his emphasis on 
unity with the Roman pontiff. It must be remembered 
that the people had long since seen the demise of the 
Roman Empire, and there was as yet no overarching 
political structure to unite the disparate towns and 
regions. Second, he represents culture by his embracing 
the Benedictine ideals of literacy and art in all of his 
monasteries. Again, the classical notion of the “good 
life” had been defunct for many generations, and the 
output of literary compositions and visual art had 
diminished considerably. 

Third, he believed that all of his clergy must be edu¬ 
cated. Boniface had to drive out rustic church leaders 
so that the Continental church could cooperate with his 
bishops and pope. In addition he set up institutions for 
women, who throughout this period had been denied 
the privileges of men, and he made education available. 
In his home country of England, it was the custom to 
train convent leaders (abbesses) to appreciate books 
and music and art so that they could run their own 
communities of women. This practice spilled over into 
Boniface’s mission land of Germany. 

See also Frankish tribe. 

Further reading: Barraclough, Geoffrey. The Medieval Pa¬ 
pacy. History of European Civilization Library. Norwich, 
England: Jarrold and Sons, 1968; Emerton, Ephraim, trans. 
The Letters of St. Boniface. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 2000. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Borobudur 

Borobudur, the largest Buddhist monument in the 
world, is located in central Java. Surrounded by fertile 
rice fields and coconut plantations, the Buddhist stupa 
is located on a small hill above Kedu Plain. 

It was built in 760 to resemble a mountain and was 
completed in 830. Borobudur is associated with two 
Buddhist powers—the Sanjaya rulers and the Sailendra 
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dynasty—which displaced the Sanjayas in 780, though 
the latter regained power in 850. The monument is 
made from more than a million blocks of stone, each 
weighing about 100 kilograms. These stones were 
arduously carried up a hill from a nearby riverbed. 
These blocks of stone were then cut and carved by 
skilled Javanese craftsmen to form rich artistic depic¬ 
tions of stories familiar to Buddhist pilgrims. These 
bas-relief panels relate ancient fables, fairytales, and 
the life of Buddha. The panel reliefs were based on 
earlier Tantric designs. 

The complex meaning of Borobudur is found in deci¬ 
phering the architecture and the reliefs carved into stone. 
Borobudur yields multiple layers of meaning rather than 
one single concept, although the skilful builders managed 
to combine different elements into a harmonious whole. 
The impressive structure was built in the Mahayana tra¬ 
dition of Buddhism, which focuses on the personal, soli¬ 
tary, ascetic journey to achieve Nirvana. Ancient pilgrims 
made their way up the stupa to attain spiritual merit. 
Borobudur has a simple structure, consisting of a series 
of concentric terraces. 

An aerial view reveals that the Borobudur temple is 
actually a large mandala, often employed to initiate Bud¬ 
dhists into higher levels of consciousness and spiritual 
power. As Buddhist pilgrims progress upwards, they are 
moving through increasingly higher planes of conscious¬ 
ness, with the aim of ultimately attaining Nirvana. In 
order to achieve enlightenment, pilgrims had to make 
10 rounds in the monument. At the summit, there is a 
large stupa surrounded by 72 smaller stupas. Built to 
visually stimulate, Borobudur enables pilgrims to forget 
the outside world, as the visitor walks through enclosed 
galleries. On the round terraces the pilgrim witnesses a 
view of surrounding green fields, feeling a sense of ela¬ 
tion symbolizing enlightenment, the ultimate aim of such 
a pilgrimage. The awesome structure of Borobudur pro¬ 
vides Buddhist pilgrims with physical space to achieve 
spiritual enlightenment as they pass through 10 stages 
of development. It was a place to achieve the practical 
end of becoming a bodbisattva, an exalted being who is 
actively seeking enlightenment. 

Further reading: Demarcay, Jacques. Borobudur. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1985; Forman, Bedrich. Borobu¬ 
dur: The Buddhist Legend in Stone. London: Octopus, 1980; 
Miksic, John. The Mysteries of Borobudur. Berkeley, CA: 
Periplus, 1999; Miksic, John. Golden Tales of the Buddha. 
Berkeley, CA: Periplus, 1990. 


Brahma 

Brahma is one of the three major gods of the Hindu 
religion, together with Shiva and Vishnu. Worship 
of Brahma began in the Vedic Age of Indian history 
and its importance was gradually outweighed by the 
worship of Shiva and Vishnu over time. Brahma the 
god should be distinguished from Brahman the em¬ 
bodiment of the universal spirit—the two words de¬ 
rive from a common source, but have been attached to 
separate concepts subsequently. Temples dedicated to 
either Shiva or Vishnu must contain a representation of 
Brahma, but temples specifically dedicated to him are 
rare, with only two still active in modern India. He is 
often remembered in rites for other deities. 

Brahma is the creator god of the Hindu Trimurti 
(a triune of gods). He is commonly identified with the 
Vedic deity Prajapati, and the two share similar features. 
Brahma is most commonly represented with four faces 
and arms. Each face speaks one of the four Vedas, which 
are the most sacred of the Indian scriptures and is fur¬ 
ther redolent of the four ages of the world and the four 
classes in Indian society. His consort Saraswati, a female 
deity associated with learning, frequently accompanies 
him. His mount is a swan, which represents a spirit of 
discrimination and of justice. Brahma is also considered 
the lord of sacrifices and, by reference to the Puranas, 
to have been self-creating; without parents. The Vedic 
deity Prajapati had become identified as the lord of cre¬ 
ation and all of the creatures within it, through the per¬ 
formance of ascetic rites and feats known as tap as. The 
worship of Brahma eventually saw that god supersede 
the role of Prajapati, who became identified with a series 
of 10 children born from the mind of Brahma. 

Brahma is represented in the great Sanskrit epics of 
Indian literature, although his role in intervening within 
the realms of humanity or the gods is limited. Once he 
created something, Brahma tended to permit the preser¬ 
vative force of Vishnu and the destructive force of Shiva 
to take the foreground. Modern scientists have used this 
conception as a metaphor for the nature of the universe, 
which exists according to particle physics in a form of 
stasis in which creative and destructive forces contend. 

See also Hindu epic literature. 

Further reading: Bailey, Greg M. The Mythology of Brahma. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1983; Danielou, Alain. 
The Myths and Gods of India. Rochester, VT: Inner Tradi¬ 
tions, 1991. 
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Brunelleschi, Filippo 

(1377-1446) architect 

Born the son of a lawyer in Florence in 1377, Filippo 
Brunelleschi rejected his father’s choice of a law career 
and trained as a goldsmith and sculptor. After six years 
of his apprenticeship he passed the exam and officially 
became a master in the goldsmith’s guild. During his 
apprenticeship, he was a student of Polo Pozzo Toscan- 
dli, a merchant and medical doctor, who taught him the 
principles of mathematics and geometry and how to use 
the latest technology. Goldsmithing gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity to work with clocks, wheels, gears, and weights, 
a skill that would come in handy for an architect des¬ 
tined to design his innovative dome of the cathedral in 
Florence. In 1401-02, he entered a competition for the 
design of the new Florence Baptistery doors, but he was 
defeated by another goldsmith and sculptor, Lorenzo 
Ghiberti. This failure led him to architecture in addi¬ 
tion to his artistic career. 

In 1418 he entered another competition to design the 
dome of the Cathedral Maria del Fiore, (also known as 
the Duomo), in Florence. His design for the octagonal 
ribbed dome, not finished until 1434, is the work for 
which he is best known and one of his most important 
contributions to architecture and construction engineer¬ 
ing. Brunelleschi designed special hoisting machines to 
raise the huge wood and stone elements into place. He 
solved the problem of constructing a huge cupola (dome) 
without a supporting framework and invented a belt¬ 
like reinforcement of iron and sandstone chains to sta¬ 
bilize the outward thrusts at the base of the great dome. 
His innovative brick-laying techniques were refined in 
response to the requirements of the steep angles of the 
vaulting in the dome. It remains the largest masonry 
dome in the world. 

In 1430 and again in 1432 Brunelleschi visited Rome 
with his friend, Donatello, where he became interest¬ 
ed in Roman engineering, especially the use of vaulting 
and proportion. Influenced by Roman architecture, he 
used ancient principles in his projects, using Corinthian 
columns, geometrical balance, and symmetrical order. 

Brunelleschi’s oeuvre includes the Ospedale degli 
Innocenti (Foundling Hospital, 1419-45), the recon¬ 
struction of San Lorenzo (1421-60), the Medici Cha¬ 
pel in San Lorenzo (1421), the New Sacristy at San 
Lorenzo (now known as the Old Sacristy; 1428), the 
Pazzi Chapel in the Cloisters of Santa Croce (1430), 
and Santo Spirito (1436). These works renewed the 
appearance of Florence. His architectural works in 
other cities include the Ponte a Mare at Pisa, Palazzo 


di Parte Guelfa (1425), the unfinished Rotonda degli 
Angeli (1434), and the Pitti Palace (commissioned by 
Luca Pitti in 1440 when Brunelleschi was 60 years 
old) in Rome. 

Brunelleschi’s design for the Ospedale degli Innocen¬ 
ti is mathematically based on repeated squares, and by 
a series of arches supported on columns—a motif later 
widely borrowed by renaissance architects. Brunelleschi 
often used the simplest materials: local gray stone (pietra 
serena) and whitewashed plaster. The sober, muted col¬ 
ors give an air of peaceful tranquility to the walls of 
Brunelleschi’s buildings. Brunelleschi reintroduced the 
pendentive dome (developed long before by the Byzan¬ 
tines) in the Old Sacristy. The arched colonnade from 
the Ospedale degli Innocenti is again repeated inside the 
Church of San Lorenzo. 

After his death in 1446, Brunelleschi was buried 
in Santa Maria del Fiore in a tomb that, though it lay 
unrecognized for centuries, was identified in 1972. 
There is also a commemorative statue of the architect 
in the Piazza del Duomo, facing the cathedral. He was 
a well-known and widely respected designer during his 
lifetime, and his fame continued long after his death. 
See also Italian Renaissance. 

Further reading: Argan, G. C. “The Architecture of Brunelles¬ 
chi and the Origins of Perspective Theory in the Fifteenth 
Century.” J. Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 9 (1946); 
Battisti, Eugenio. Filippo Brunelleschi. Milan: Electa, 1976; 
Cable, Carole. Brunelleschi and His Perspective Panels. 
Monticello, IL: Vance Bibliographies, 1981; Hyman, Isabelle. 
Brunelleschi in Perspective. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice 
Hall, 1974; King, Ross. Brunelleschi’s Dome: How a Renais¬ 
sance Genius Reinvented Architecture. New York: Penguin, 
2001; Prager, Frank D., and Gustina Scaglia. Brunelleschi: 
Studies of His Technology And Inventions. Cambridge, MA: 
M.I.T. Press, 1970; Saalman, Howard. Filippo Brunelleschi: 
The Buildings. University Park: Pennsylvania State Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1993. 

Mohammad Gharipour and Marietta Monaghan 

Bruni, Leonardo 

(1370-1444) Italian humanist 

Leonardo Bruni was one of the foremost humanists of 
the early 15th century in Italy. He dedicated himself to 
a career of studying and writing about classical Greek 
and Roman culture and drawing lessons from the era 
of the Roman republic that he felt could be applied to 
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the circumstances of his adopted city of Florence in the 
early 15th century. His translations of numerous classi¬ 
cal Greek works made many of these available for the 
first time in Europe and helped to bring attention to 
several classical Greek authors whose writings had been 
lost during the Middle Ages. Because of his skills as an 
orator and his knowledge of Latin, Bruni twice served 
as chancellor of the Florentine republic (in 1410 and 
again from 1427-44) and also served as apostolic sec¬ 
retary for four different popes. 

Born in Arezzo, not far from Florence, Bruni moved 
to the latter city at an early age, where he initially began 
studying rhetoric and law. However, he soon came under 
the influence of the Florentine humanist Coluccio 
Salutati (1331-1406) who represented the first gen¬ 
eration of Florentine humanists who strove to renew 
the study of the Roman poets and historians and who 
polished their rhetorical skills by studying classical ora¬ 
tory. From Salutati, who served as an early apologist 
for the liberty and freedom of the Florentine republic, 
Bruni received his lifelong belief that humanism, with 
its emphasis upon rhetoric and classical learning, should 
serve the state. He, probably more than any other 
humanist in the Italian Renaissance, embodied the idea 
of “civic humanism.” In 1397 the Greek scholar Man¬ 
uel Crisoloras took up residence in Florence and began 
teaching Greek there. He quickly attracted a group of 
young humanists around him, eager to learn the lan¬ 
guage, and Bruni was among them. Bruni subsequently 
made excellent use of his command of the Greek lan¬ 
guage, translating a number of the works of Aristotle, 
Plato, Plutarch, and Demosthenes into Latin. 

One of Bruni’s most original and influential writings 
was his Laudatio florentiae urbis (Panegyric to the City 
of Florence, 1401-06), in which he attempted to refute 
the long-held notion that Florence had been founded 
by Julius Caesar. A strong backer of an independent 
republic of Florence, Bruni felt that it ill suited the city 
to tie its founding to a man he considered a tyrant and 
destroyer of the Roman republic. Basing his arguments 
upon the recently discovered manuscript of Tacitus’s 
Historiae and the writings of Sallust and Cicero, Bruni 
argued that Florence had been founded during the 
flourishing of the Roman republic by veterans of Sulla’s 
army. Direct heirs to these sturdy Romans from repub¬ 
lican times, the Florentines were quick to defend their 
liberties against all aggression. In both this work and 
especially in his Historiae florentini populi (History of 
the Florentine people, 1414), Bruni helped to pioneer 
new standards in historical writing and scholarship. He 
eschewed the notion that providence was the driving 


force behind causality and events, and instead looked 
to solid historical records and documentation to uncov¬ 
er the course of history, as well as to explain why events 
had unfolded. 

Because of his learning and service to the republic 
of Florence, upon his death, he was given a state funeral 
and buried in the church of Santa Croce, with a marble 
tomb sculpted by Bernardo Rossellino. 

See also Florentine Neoplatonism. 

Further reading: Baron, Hans. The Crises of the Early Italian 
Renaissance. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1966; 
Witt, Ronald. In the Footsteps of the Ancients: The Origins of 
Humanism from Lovato to Bruni. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2000. 
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Bulgarian Empire 

The origins of the Bulgarian Empire are usually traced 
to the Bulgaro-Slavic state established by an alliance be¬ 
tween the Bulgar Khan Asparuh and the league of the 
seven Slavic tribes around 679. Although this state had 
been founded within the bounds of the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire, Emperor Constantine IV was compelled to make 
a treaty with Asparuh in 681, which acknowledged the 
existence of the Bulgaro-Slavic state and agreed to pay 
it an annual tribute. Slavs made up an overwhelming 
part of the population of the new state, but its leader¬ 
ship was Bulgar. What differentiated the Bulgars from 
the Slavs, apart from language and ethnicity, was their 
highly developed sense of political organization, in ad¬ 
dition to a formidable military reputation. The assimi- 
latory processes between the two groups were long and 
not always smooth, but by the 10th century the Slavic 
language had become the official language of the state, 
while Bulgarian became its official appellation. 

The study of the Bulgarian Empire is generally divid¬ 
ed into two periods: the First Bulgarian Empire (681— 
1018) and the Second Bulgarian Empire (1185-1393). 
In both periods, the Bulgarian Empire had to contend 
with external pressures coming from Byzantium in the 
south and various migratory invaders from the north, 
as well as domestic dissent among the aristocracy. 

THE FIRST BULGARIAN EMPIRE 

Initially the First Bulgarian Empire enjoyed almost a 
century of expansion. After Asparuh’s death, supreme 
power passed to Khan Tervel (700-721). He not only 
continued to expand the new state in the Balkans but 
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also intervened in the internal affairs of Byzantium. 
Tervel sheltered the exiled Emperor Justinian II and 
assisted him to regain his throne in Constantinople in 
704. In 716 Tervel forced a treaty on Byzantium, which 
awarded northern Thrace to Bulgaria and reiterated 
Constantinople’s annual tribute. 

Because of this treaty, Tervel came to the aid of 
Byzantium during the Arab siege of the town in 717, 
crucial to averting the fall of Constantinople. Tervel’s 
attack surprised the Arab forces, and many of them 
were slaughtered (some count 100,000). After Tervel’s 
death the remainder of the eighth century was a time 
of internal strife, until the rule of Khan Kardam (777- 
802). Kardam inflicted a number of severe defeats on 
the Byzantine army and in 796 forced Constantinople 
to renew its annual tribute to Bulgaria. It was Kardam’s 
successor Khan Krum (803-814) who achieved one of 
the greatest expanses of the First Bulgarian Empire. 

Krum is believed to have spent his youth estab¬ 
lishing his authority over large swaths of modern-day 
Hungary and Transylvania. When he became khan, 
Krum added these territories to Bulgaria. Thus his 
realm stretched from Thrace to the northern Carpath¬ 
ians and from the lower Sava River to the Dniester, 
and bordered the Frankish Empire of Charlemagne 
along the river Tisza. Krum’s expansionist policy 
brought him into conflict with Byzantium. In 809 he 
sacked the newly fortified town of Serdica (present-day 
Sofia) and surged into the territory of Macedonia. The 
imperial army destroyed the Bulgarian capital at Plis- 
ka. Krum, however, besieged the Byzantine troops in a 
mountain pass, where most of them were massacred. 
Emperor Nikephoros I lost his life, and Krum ordered 
that Nikephoros’s skull be encrusted in silver and used 
it as a drinking cup. After his military success Krum 
unleashed a total war against Byzantium, laying waste 
to most of its territory outside the protected walls of 
Constantinople. He died unexpectedly in 814 in the 
midst of preparations for an attack on the metropolis. 

The emphasis on Krum’s military prowess often 
neglects his prescience as state-builder. He was the first 
Bulgarian ruler that began centralizing his empire by 
providing a common administrative and legal frame¬ 
work. His son Khan Omurtag (r. 814-831) followed his 
father in further consolidating the state. Omurtag’s main 
achievement was to improve the legal system developed 
by Krum. He was also an avid builder of fortresses. 

Under Omurtag’s successors, Malamir (r. 831-836) 
and Pressian (r. 836-852), the First Bulgarian Empire 
penetrated further into Macedonia. Their reign, how¬ 
ever, saw an increase in the internal crisis of the state 


because of the spread of Christianity. Both the Slavs 
and the Bulgars practiced paganism, but a large num¬ 
ber of the Slavs had begun converting to Christianity. 
However, the Bulgars and especially their boyars (the 
aristocracy) remained zealously pagan. Krum and, in 
particular, Omurtag became notorious for their perse¬ 
cution of Christians. A new era in the history of the 
First Bulgarian Empire was inaugurated with the acces¬ 
sion of Khan Boris (r. 852-888). Boris confronted the 
social tensions within his state as a result of the distinct 
religious beliefs of the population. In 864 he accepted 
Christianity for himself and his country. With this act, 
Boris increased the cohesion of his people. Internation¬ 
ally he also ensured the recognition of his empire, as all 
the powers of the day were Christian. 

In 888 Boris abdicated and retired to a monastery. 
The throne passed to his eldest son, Vladimir (r. 889-893), 
who immediately abandoned Christianity and reverted to 
paganism, forcing Boris to come out of his retirement in 
893. He removed and blinded Vladimir and installed his 
second son, Simeon, to the throne. The reign of Simeon 
the Great (893-927) is known as a golden age. Simeon 
extended the boundaries of the Bulgarian Empire west 
to the Adriatic, south to the Aegean, and northwest to 
incorporate most of present-day Serbia and Montene¬ 
gro. He besieged Constantinople twice, and Byzantium 
had to recognize him as basileus (czar, or emperor); the 
only other ruler to whom Constantinople extended such 
recognition was the Holy Roman Emperor. In order to 
indicate the break with the pagan past, Simeon moved 
the Bulgarian capital from Pliska to nearby Preslav. In 
Preslav, Bulgarian art and literature flourished with 
unprecedented brilliance. 

Despite these exceptional developments, Simeon’s 
reign was followed by a period of political and social 
decay. His son Petar (927-970) was involved in almost 
constant warfare; the nobility was engaged in faction- 
alist strife, and the church fell to corruption. The gen¬ 
eral corrosion of the state was reflected by the spread of 
heresies among the Bulgarians. By the end of the 10th 
century the Bulgarian Empire was in rapid decline. In 
971 the capital, Preslav, and much of eastern Bulgaria 
was conquered by Byzantium. Under the leadership of 
Czar Samuil (997-1014), Bulgaria had a momentary 
resurgence, with the capital moving to Ohrid. Under 
Samuil the country expanded into present-day Albania, 
Montenegro, and parts of Thrace. However, in 1014 
Emperor Basil II “Bulgaroktonus” (the Bulgarian-slay- 
er) captured 15,000 Bulgarian troops and blinded 99 
out of every 100; the remainder were left with one eye 
to guide their comrades back to their czar. When Samuil 
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saw his blinded soldiers he immediately died. By 1018 
the last remnants of Bulgarian resistance were quashed 
and the First Bulgarian Empire came to an end. 

THE SECOND BULGARIAN EMPIRE 

The Bulgarian state disappeared until 1185, when the 
brothers Petar and Asen organized a rebellion against 
Byzantium. The revolt initiated the Second Bulgarian 
Empire, whose capital became Turnovo (present-day 
Veliko Turnovo). In a pattern that became characteris¬ 
tic of the reconstituted state, first Asen and then Petar 
were assassinated by disgruntled boyars. It was their 
youngest brother, Kaloyan (r. 1197-1207), who man¬ 
aged to introduce temporary stability to Bulgaria. 

At the time, most of the troubles in the Balkans 
were coming from the crusaders. In 1204 they captured 
Constantinople and proclaimed that the Bulgarian czar 
was their vassal. Offended, Kaloyan marched against 
the armies of the Fourth Crusade and defeated them in 
a battle near Adrianople (present-day Edirne). Kaloyan 
captured Emperor Baldwin and took him as prisoner 
to his capital, Turnovo, where he died. The Bulgar¬ 
ian forces also decapitated the leader of the Fourth 
Crusade, Boniface. Kaloyan himself was assassinated 
shortly afterwards, by dissident nobles, while besieging 
Thessalonica. 

After Kaloyan, Boril took the throne (1207-18). In 
1218 the son of Asen, Ivan Asen II, returned from exile 
and deposed Boril. His reign (1218-41) saw the great¬ 
est expansion of the Second Bulgarian Empire which 
reached the Adriatic and the Aegean. Besides his mili¬ 
tary successes, Ivan Asen II also reorganized the finan¬ 
cial system of Bulgaria and was the first Bulgarian ruler 
to mint his own coins. After his death, decline quickly 
set in. The external sources for this decay were the 
Mongol onslaught of Europe and the rise of Serbia as a 
major power in the Balkans. 

The royal palace in Turnovo saw 13 czars in less 
than a century. Perhaps the most colorful of those 
was the swine-herder Ivailo, who rose from a com¬ 
mon peasant to the Bulgarian throne. With a band 
of determined followers, he managed to defeat local 
detachments of the Mongol Golden Horde and push 
them across the Danube. In 1277 he entered Turnovo 
and personally killed the czar. His rule lasted only two 
years, and he was removed by troops dispatched from 
Constantinople. 

The end of the Second Bulgarian Empire came during 
the rule of Czar Ivan Alexander (1331-71). He managed 
to consolidate the territory of Bulgaria, and the country 
enjoyed economic recovery. Ivan Alexander was also a 


great patron of the arts. However, he contributed to the 
breakup of the Bulgarian realm. He separated the region 
of Vidin from the Bulgarian monarchy and set up his 
eldest son, Ivan Stratsimir, as a ruler there. He proclaimed 
the son from his second marriage, Ivan Shishman, as the 
inheritor of the Bulgarian throne. As czar, Ivan Shish¬ 
man (1371-93) fought a losing battle both against the 
Ottoman Turks and against the breakaway ambitions of 
Bulgarian boyars. Turnovo fell to the Ottomans in 1393, 
and three years later Vidin also succumbed, causing the 
end of the Second Bulgarian Empire. 

See also Bulgar invasions; Byzantine Empire; Con¬ 
stantinople, MASSACRE OF; CRUSADES. 

Further reading: Anastassoff, Christ. The Bulgarians. Hicks- 
ville, NY: Exposition Press, 1977; Crampton, Richard J. 
A Concise History of Bulgaria. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press; Khristov, Kristo. Bulgaria, 1300 Years. 
Sofia: Sofia Press, 1980; Vasilev, Vasil A. Bulgaria. Sofia: So¬ 
fia Press, 1979. 

Emilian Kavalski 

Bulgar invasions 

The earliest records of Bulgar invasions in Europe come 
from the fifth century. In 481 Emperor Zeno employed 
Bulgar mercenaries against the Ostrogoths who had in¬ 
vaded the Danubian provinces of the Eastern Roman 
Empire. During the reign of Emperor Anastasius (491- 
518), the Bulgars made several incursions into Thrace 
and Illyricum. During the sixth century the Bulgars 
raided the Balkan Peninsula twice, and in 568 hordes 
of them surged into Italy from central Europe. Further 
invasions of Bulgars into present-day Italy took place 
around 630. At the time, the bulk of Bulgar invasions 
were focused on the lands of Byzantium south of the 
Danube River. 

The original homeland of the Bulgars was some¬ 
where between the northern coast of the Caspian Sea 
and the expanses of Central Asia and China. The name 
“Bulgar” is of Turkic origin—from the word Bulgha, 
which means “to mix.” This derivation underlines the 
complex ethnic makeup of the Bulgars and suggests 
that they were a hybrid people with a Central Asian, 
Turkic, or Mongol core combined with Iranian ele¬ 
ments. The Bulgars were stockbreeders, who chiefly 
raised horses. The Bulgar army was dominated by its 
fast-moving cavalry. It is often argued that the semi¬ 
legendary leader of the Bulgars, Avitokhol, who alleg- 
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edly commanded them into Europe, was none other 
than Attila the Hun (406-453). 

During the sixth century the Bulgars consolidated 
much of their European possessions into a state called 
Great Bulgaria, which extended over the North Cau¬ 
casian steppe and what is now Ukraine. The capital of 
this state was at Phanagoria (modern-day Taman in 
Russia). The leader of Great Bulgaria was Khan Kubrat 
(c. 585-650). After his death his five sons divided the 
Bulgar tribes and continued invading European terri¬ 
tories. The eldest son, Baian, remained in Great Bul¬ 
garia. The second son, Kotrag, crossed the river Don 
and settled on its far side. The descendants of either 
Kotrag’s or Baian’s Bulgars (or both) are reputed to be 
the founders of Volga Bulgaria in the eighth century, 
which is considered to be the cultural and ethnic pre¬ 
decessor of the present-day Tatarstan in the Russian 
Federation. Kubrat’s fourth son, Kubert, moved to Pan- 
nonia and later settled in the area of present-day Tran¬ 
sylvania. The fifth son, Altchek, moved on to Italy and 
took Pentapolis, near Ravenna. 

Kubrat’s third son, Khan Asparuh (644-701), moved 
his part of the Bulgar tribes in southern Bessarabia and 
established himself on an island at the mouth of the river 
Danube. From there he began attacks against the territo¬ 
ry of Byzantium. By that time, Slavs had colonized most 
of the territory of the Balkan Peninsula. Asparuh entered 
into an alliance against Byzantium with the league of the 
seven Slavic tribes, which occupied the territory between 
the Danube and the Balkan mountain range. 

Soon the Bulgars began settling in the territory south 
of the Danube River. Around 679 a Bulgaro-Slavic state 
was formed with its center at Pliska (in modern-day 
northern Bulgaria). Under the leadership of Asparuh the 
new state defeated the armies of Emperor Constantine 
IV in 680. This forced Byzantium to recognize the exis¬ 
tence of an independent Bulgaro-Slavic state within the 
territory of its empire in 681. Although the Bulgar inva¬ 
sions were to continue in the following decades, these 
became wars for the establishment and enlargement of 
the new Bulgaro-Slavic state. The Bulgaro-Slavic state 
established by Asparuh grew into the Bulgarian Empire 
and became the predecessor of modern-day Bulgaria. 

See also Byzantine Empire. 

Further reading: Anastassoff, Christ. The Bulgarians: From 
Their Arrival in the Balkans to Modern Times. Hicksville, 
NY: Exposition Press, 1977; Crampton, Richard J. A Con¬ 
cise Flistory of Bulgaria. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press; Lang, David M. The Bulgarians from Pagan Tunes to 
the Ottoman Conquest. Southampton: Thames and Hudson, 


1976; Vasilev, Vasil A. Bulgaria: Thirteen Centuries of Exis¬ 
tence. Sofia: Sofia Press, 1979. 
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Burma 

The classical civilization of Burma (Myanmar) is centered 
at Pagan. After the collapse of the Pyu state, the Mram- 
mas (Sanskritized Brahma), or Burmans, founded their 
chief city, Pagan (Arimarddanapura or “City Where En¬ 
emies Were Exterminated”) around 849 c.e. The ethnic 
Chinese had pushed them back around the second mil¬ 
lennium b.c.e. from Northwest China to eastern Tibet, 
after which they moved to Myanmar over several centu¬ 
ries. The first Burman center developed in the rice-grow¬ 
ing Kyawkse Plain at the confluence of the Irrawaddy 
and Chindwin Rivers. According to the local chronicles, 
Pagan began as a group of 19 villages, each having its 
nat, or local spirit, which were later fused into a cult of 
a common spirit. Burmese legends speak of intrigue and 
bloodshed in the early Pagan history until the emergence 
of King Anawratha, or Aniruddha (1044-77). 

Aniruddha conquered the Mon country of Thaton 
in 1057 c.e., resulting in an infusion of Mon culture 
into Pagan. He maintained friendly contact with King 
Vijayabahu of Sri Lanka. The Cola ruler Kulottunga I 
was threatening the latter. Vijayabahu asked for help 
from the Pagan king, who sent military supplies. Sri 
Lanka’s king sent Aniruddha the tooth relic of Buddha, 
which was enshrined in the Shwezigon Pagoda. Pagan 
was brought into the maritime trading network linked 
to the eastern coast of India. 

Along with the Mon monk and scholar Shin Arhan, 
Aniruddha was responsible for spreading Hinayana 
Buddhism among his people. This quickly spread all 
over Myanmar and eventually to mainland Southeast 
Asia. Aniruddha also is credited with constructing a large 
number of pagodas, including the Shwezigon Pagoda. 
He visited the Bengal region and married an Indian 
princess. Aniruddha developed the small principality of 
Pagan into an extensive kingdom, and a distinct Bur¬ 
mese civilization grew based on Mon literature, script, 
art, and architecture. 

The second prominent king of Pagan was Thileuin 
Man (Kyanzittha), who ruled from 1084 to 1112. He 
crushed the Mon uprising that had claimed the life of 
the earlier king’s son and successor, Man Lulan, and 
made peace with the rival Thaton faction of the Mons 
through matrimonial alliances. The Thervada monkhood 
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flourished under his patronage. He even fed eight Indian 
monks daily for three months. Having heard about Bud¬ 
dhist monuments like the famous Ananta Temple in the 
Udayagiri hills of Orissa, he constructed the magnificent 
Ananda Temple in imitation. Kyanzittha also visited 
Bodhgaya and helped repair Buddhist shrines. He tried 
to bring assimilation of different cultural traditions prev¬ 
alent in Myanmar, and the Myazedi pillar of 1113 C.E. 
had identical inscriptions in four languages: Burmese, 
Pali, Pyu, and Mon. He sent a mission to China, which 
recognized the sovereignty of Pagan. 

The transition from Mon to Burman culture occurred 
during the rule of the grandson of Kyanzittha, Alaung- 
sithu (Cansu I), who had a long reign from 1112 to 
1165. He undertook punitive expeditions to Arakan 
and Tenasserim. Relations with Sri Lanka deteriorated 
over interference with trade between Angkor and Sri 
Lanka. Alaungsithu nurtured Buddhism and completed 
the imposing Thatpinnyu Temple in 1144. The last of 
the important kings of Myanmar was Narapatisithu 
(Cansu II, 1174-1211), who ended the Mon influence 
in the Pagan court. Relations with Sri Lanka improved, 
resulting in the end of the friendship of Burmans with 
Colas and a promise of noninterference by Pagan in Sri 
Lanka’s trade over the isthmus region. The king also 
introduced reforms in monkhood. However his succes¬ 
sors were unsuccessful, and gradual deterioration start¬ 
ed in the Pagan kingdom. 

The shrinking of central authority resulted in Ara¬ 
kan and Pegu becoming independent. The Thai people 
known as Shans began to enter Pagan. There were also 
subsequent Mongol expeditions against the kingdom. 
The last king of the dynasty, Narasimhapati (Cansu IV), 
was a boastful ruler, and his subjects murdered him for 
his flight during a Mongol invasion. Under the leader¬ 
ship of the Shans, the kings of Pagan were forced into a 
ceremonial role only. The problem facing Myanmar had 
been to hold together different ethnic groups, and this 
was evident in the Toungoot (Tungut) dynasty of the 
16th century and the Konbaung dynasty (1792-1885). 

The prevalence of Sanskritized names and commer¬ 
cial relations point to the close link between India and 
Myanmar. The region was geographically nearest to 
India among Southeast Asian countries, and there were 
land and sea routes through which cultural relations 
developed. From very early on Indians traveled these 
routes to Southeast Asia. Cultural intercourse between 
the two regions grew, probably through traders and 
Buddhist missionaries reaching lower Myanmar. Adopt¬ 
ing Indian practices, women were given a higher place 
in society, and the caste system was rejected. 


Though Buddhism dominated daily life, it was min¬ 
gled with Brahmanism. At the site of King Kyanzittha’s 
palace, naga spirits were propitiated, and the services of 
Brahmans were required. The king was proclaimed an 
avatar (incarnation) of Vishnu after his death. The name 
of one of the early cities of the Pyu people was Visnupu- 
ra (modern Beikthano), and it was a center of Vishnuite 
influence. Images of Brahmanical gods such as Vishnu, 
Brahma, and Shiva are found throughout Myanmar. 
Compared to Brahmanism, the influence of Buddhism 
in Myanmar was greater. In the Buddhist Jatakas there 
are frequent references to the sea voyage to Suvarnabhu- 
mi, or the golden land, which has been identified with 
Myanmar. Kings like Aniruddha and Kyanzittha were 
patrons of Buddhism, and because of their endeavor, 
the religion took firm roots in Myanmar. 

See also Champa Kingdom. 
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Patit Paban Mishra 

Byzantine Empire: architecture, 
culture, and the arts 

Byzantine history spans the period from the late Roman 
Empire to the beginning of the modern age. Constan¬ 
tine the Great, first Christian ruler of the Roman Empire, 
moved his capital to Byzantion in 330, renaming the city 
Constantinople. The state he ruled was Byzant, but the 
citizens called themselves Rhomaioi (Romans). The Byz¬ 
antine Empire was heir to the Roman Empire. With the 
passage of time Byzantine civilization became distinct, as 
Greek influence increased and it dealt with the cultural 
impacts of Europe, Asia, and, after the seventh century, 
Islam. During the Middle Ages, when the concept of Eu- 
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rope developed, Byzantium was in decline and isolated 
from the West. Thus Europe came into being without 
Byzantium, the successor to the Roman Empire. By the 
time Europe was a full-blown concept, Byzantium was 
no longer a remnant of the Roman Empire, and Con¬ 
stantinople was part of the Ottoman Empire. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Constantine established Constantinople as Rome’s 
capital, so the fall of Rome to the Goths did not end 
the empire, it merely relocated its center. Byzantine cul¬ 
ture was a continuation of classical Greece and Rome 
but was distinctive in the way that it synthesized those 
influences with European and Islamic ones. The early 
Byzantine period saw the replacement of the ancient 
gods by Christianity and the establishment of Roman 
law and Greek and Roman culture. The golden age last¬ 
ed until the Arab and Persian invasions in the seventh 
century and the iconoclasm of the eighth century. The 
Byzantine emperors instituted administrative and finan¬ 
cial reforms. Eschewing the western approach of hiring 
foreign troops and lacking the tax base of the West, 
the emperors in Constantinople kept a small military. 
Although the western area lacked an emperor after 476, 
Byzantine emperors claimed to be rulers of the entire 
old Roman Empire, even though Byzantium’s military 
was insufficient for the reconquest of the West. 

For most Byzantine emperors the rhetorical com¬ 
mitment to recapturing Rome was sufficient. Justinian 
I (527-565) undertook expeditions with some success, 
taking North Africa and Italy, but Justinian’s wars 
against the Ostrogoths destroyed Italy economically, 
devastating its urban culture. His wars were also a 
great burden on the treasury. Justinian’s successors had 
to focus on reestablishing Byzantine finances destroyed 
by Justinian. They also had to deal with Persians in the 
east and Germans, Slavs, and Mongolians in the west. 
Heraclius I (610-641) settled Huns in the Balkans to 
thwart the western threat. Then he bested the Persians, 
ending that empire. The year of Heraclius’s ascent to 
the throne, in Arabia Muhammad first heard the mes¬ 
sage that would send the forces of Islam across the world. 
By the end of Heraclius’s reign, the Muslim threat in 
Syria and Persia would force Byzantine attention away 
from the west and toward the east and south. 

After initial Muslim successes in Syria and Egypt the 
Muslims took Persia and pressed into Byzantium several 
times in the seventh and eighth centuries. Leo the Isau- 
rian (717-741) defeated the final Muslim effort to take 
Byzantium, and the empire stabilized. Taking advantage 
of unsettled conditions in the Muslim Caliphate the 


empire retook most of Syria and reestablished itself as 
dominant until the 11th century. 

After besting the Byzantines at Manzikert in 1071, 
the Seljuk Turks controlled Byzantium’s eastern terri¬ 
tory. Byzantium called on its coreligionists in Europe for 
help against the Turks, sparking the Crusades, which 
produced European kingdoms in Syria and Palestine 
and the taking of Constantinople in 1204. Byzantium 
continued in Greece and retook Constantinople in 1261, 
but the reestablished kingdom was a small city-centered 
entity, and Ottoman Turks absorbed it in 1453, renam¬ 
ing it Istanbul. 

The empire was Christian but its Christianity dif¬ 
fered from that of the West. The Latin popes won pri¬ 
macy in a Europe with no centralized secular ruler, but 
in Byzantium the emperor kept a powerful role in the 
church. The Byzantine retention of the Roman concept 
that the emperor was nearly divine would generate a 
split with the West, particularly through the Iconoclas¬ 
tic Controversy. 

THE ICONOCLASTIC CONTROVERSY 

During the fourth century in the Roman Empire, classi¬ 
cal forms declined and eastern influences became more 
important. Constantinople became a new center for art¬ 
ists in the eastern part of the empire, especially Chris¬ 
tians. Other centers included Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Rome. When the first two fell to the Arabs and Rome 
to the Goths, Constantinople was alone and supreme. 
The first great age came during the reign of Justinian I 
(483-565). He established a code of law that imposed 
his religion on his subjects and set the stage for absolut¬ 
ism. He built the Hagia Sophia and the Church of the 
Holy Apostles in Constantinople and the Basilica of San 
Vitale in Ravenna (in Italy). After Justinian the empire 
declined, with Justinian’s conquests lost and Avars, 
Slavs, and Arabs threatening. Religious and political 
conflict also disturbed the capital. 

In 730 Leo III the Isaurian came into contact with 
Islamic beliefs during his successful wars against the 
Muslims. Accepting the purity of the Muslim rejection 
of idols and images, he banned images of Jesus, Mary, 
and the saints. The Iconoclastic period lasted until 843. 
Iconoclastic theologians regarded the worship of icons 
or images as pagan. Worship was reserved for Christ 
and God, not for the product of human hands, during 
the Iconoclastic Controversy. 

The Iconoclastic Controversy disoriented the Byzan¬ 
tine Church. Byzantine religious culture and intellectual 
life, previously known for innovation and speculation, 
were stagnant from that point. A wholesale destruction 
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Justinian I built the Hagia Sophia in sixth century. The minarets 
were added later by the Ottomans. 


of art showing inappropriate figures occurred. Restric¬ 
tions on content meant that ornamental designs and 
symbols such as the cross were about the limit of expres¬ 
sion. Without human figures, mosaicists borrowed Per¬ 
sian and Arab designs, such as florals, and the minor 
arts remained vibrant. 

The papacy adamantly rejected iconoclasm as a 
threat to the authority of the pope. Leo’s son Constan¬ 
tine V (740-775) was more adamantly iconoclastic than 
Leo. Although Byzantium abandoned iconoclasm in the 
ninth century, the breach persisted. The end of iconoclasm 
brought about the Macedonian Renaissance, beginning 
under Basil I, the Macedonian, in 867. The ninth and 10th 
centuries were times of improved military circumstances, 
and art and architecture rebounded. Byzantine mosaic 
style became standardized, with revived interest in clas¬ 
sical themes and more sophisticated techniques in human 
figures. 

After the Iconoclastic Controversy resolved itself in 
favor of using icons, the empire flourished from 843 to 
1261. During this period the arts prospered, the official 
language was Greek, and Christianity solidified its hold 
from the capital through the northern Slavic lands. 

Afer the Macedonians came the Komnenian dynasty, 
starting in 1081 under Alexios I Komnenos. This dynas¬ 
ty reestablished stability after the major dislocations of 
Manzikert, which cost Byzantium Asia Minor. Between 
1081 and 1185 the Komnenoi patronized the arts, and 
a period of increased humanism and emotion occurred. 
Examples are the Theotokos of Vladimir and the Murals 


at Nerezi. As well as painted icons, this period saw mosaic 
and ceramic examples, and for the first time the iconic 
form became popular through the empire. 

Excellent Byzantine work of this period is also found 
in Kiev, Venice, Palermo, and other places outside the 
empire. Venice’s Basilica of St. Mark, begun in 1063, 
was modeled on the now destroyed Church of the Holy 
Apostles in Constantinople. The Crusades, specifically 
the massacre of Constantinople in 1204, ended eight 
centuries of Byzantine culture. The Frankish crusaders 
of the Fourth Crusade pillaged Constantinople, generat¬ 
ing even more destruction of Byzantine art than did the 
iconoclastic period. 

PALAEOLOGAN MANNERISM 

The state reestablished in 1261 included only the Greek 
Peninsula and Aegean Islands. After the crusader period 
(1204-61), Byzantium had a final surge until the Otto¬ 
man conquest. The final bloom of Byzantine art, the Pal- 
aeologan Mannerism, occurred under the Palaeologan 
dynasty, founded by Michael VIII Palaeologus in 1259. 
This era saw increased exchange between Byzantine and 
Italian artists, new interest in pastorals and landscapes, 
and the replacement of masterful mosaic work such as 
the Chora Church in Constantinope by narrative fres¬ 
coes. Byzantine culture included women and men alike, 
unlike practices in classical Greece and Rome or in medi¬ 
eval Europe. Women could not attend school, but aris¬ 
tocratic females received tutoring in history, literature, 
philosophy, and composition. The greatest Byzantine 
writer was the female historian Anna Komnene, whose 
biography of her father, Emperor Alexios, is among the 
best of medieval histories. 

Byzantine art was underpinned by the art of ancient 
Greece, and until at least 1453 it remained strong¬ 
ly classical yet unique. One difference was that the 
ancient Greek humanistic ethic gave way to the Chris¬ 
tian ethic. That meant that the classical glorification 
of man became the glorification of God, particularly 
Jesus. Byzantine art replaced the classical nude with 
figures of God the Father, Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth, 
the Virgin Mary, and the saints and martyrs. Byzantine 
art emphasized strongly the icon, an image of Christ, 
Mary, a saint, or Madonna and Child used as an object 
of veneration either in church or at home. 

Byzantine miniatures showed both Hellenistic and 
Asian influences. Byzantine architecture rested on 
Roman technical developments. Proximity to the Hel- 
lenized East meant that Constantinople’s architecture 
showed Eastern influences. The Basilica of St. John of 
the Studion, dating from the fifth century, exemplifies 
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the Byzantine use of Roman models. Some criticize Byz¬ 
antine art as lacking in realistic depictions of humans. 
Byzantine art lacked some of the naturalism of ancient 
Greek art. Particularly in sculpture, technical expertise 
declined as emphasis shifted to Christian themes. How¬ 
ever, Byzantine art had periodic technical revivals, and 
it maintained enough of the Greek classical influence to 
allow the Renaissance to happen. Rejecting sensual plea¬ 
sure, pagan idols, and personal vanity, Byzantine artists 
worked to serve Christianity by showing not the external 
perfect human form but the internal, spiritual element of 
the subject. Stylized and simplified representations were 
appropriate to this purpose. 

New techniques and new levels of accomplishment 
characterized Byzantine silver- and goldsmithing, enam¬ 
el, jewelry, and textiles. Byzantine mosaics and icons 
showed high levels of originality. Architecture found 
its highest expression in the Hagia Sophia, superior in 
scale and magnificence to anything in the ancient world. 
Although skill levels fluctuated over time, in most Byz¬ 
antine art forms certain usages, patterns, and practices 
remained constant. Mosaics served as the predominant 
decorative art for domes, half-domes, and other avail¬ 
able surfaces of Byzantine churches. 

Byzantine painting concentrated to a great extent 
on devotional panels. Icons were vital to both religious 
and secular life. Icons lacked individuality, their effec¬ 
tiveness resting on faithfulness to a prototype. Byzantine 
painting also included manuscript illumination. Byzan¬ 
tine art continues in some aspects in the art of Greece, 
Russia, and the modern Eastern Orthodox countries. 
Enamel, ivory, and metal reliquaries and devotional 
panels were highly valued through the Middle Ages in 
the West. Byzantine silk was a state monopoly and a 
highly prized luxury. 

In Italy Byzantine art was a major contributor to 
the Romanesque style in the 10th and 11th centuries. 
In the Holy Roman Empire, Charlemagne had close 
ties to Byzantium; he and other Frankish and Salic 
emperors transmitted the Byzantine influence through 
their domains. 

The official end to Byzantium came with the fall of 
Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks in 1453, but in 
the meantime the culture had diffused with Orthodox 
Christianity to Bulgaria, Romania, Serbia, and, most 
significantly, Russia, which took the mantle from Con¬ 
stantinople after 1453. The Ottomans allowed Byzan¬ 
tine icon painting and small-scale arts to continue. Byz¬ 
antium transmitted classical culture to Islam and to the 
West. More important, Byzantine culture and religion 
strongly influenced the Slavs, particularly the Russians. 



The interior of the Hagia Sophia (now a museum in Istanbul), 
considered more magnificent than anything in the ancient world. 


Around 988 the Russian Vladimir converted to Byz¬ 
antine Christianity. When Byzantium collapsed in 1453, 
Russia’s rulers took the title “caesar” (czar), that of the 
Byzantine emperors. The Russian czar proclaimed Mos¬ 
cow the “Third Rome,” after Rome and Byzantium. 
The Byzantines also preserved culture, pursuing sci¬ 
ence, philosophy, and classical studies. Byzantine basic 
education entailed mastery of classical Greek literature, 
including the works of Homer, largely unknown in the 
West. Byzantine scholars studied and preserved the 
works of Plato and Aristotle, making them available to 
first the Islamic world and then western Europe. 

See also Byzantine Empire: political history. 
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John H. Barnhill 

Byzantine Empire: political history 

The city of Constantinople, or Byzantium, was found¬ 
ed, according to legend, in 667 b.c.e., by Greeks from 
Megara and gradually rose in importance during the 
Roman Empire. Its initial importance was its position 
on the trade routes in the eastern Mediterranean, es¬ 
pecially its close access to the land routes to Persia, 
Central Asia, India, and China, as well as guarding the 
entrance to the Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea). 

During the second century the Roman Empire had 
grown so substantially that there were moves to split 
it into an eastern and a western empire. This concept 
was introduced by Diocletian, who looked to the past 
for ideas to resolve the problems facing the Roman 
Empire. His idea was that two emperors (each known 
as an augustus) would rule the two halves of the Roman 
Empire. Each augustus would then nominate a younger 
man, known as a caesar, to share the ruling of the empire 
and succeed to the post of augustus. This reduced the 
Roman emperors to the equivalent of chief executive 
officers who nominated their successors. Dicoletian then 
moved his capital to Nicomedia in modern-day Turkey. 
The idea did work briefly, but there were enormous prob¬ 
lems, and it was left to Emperor Constantine the Great 
to rework the system. In 330 Constantine established 
the eastern capital at Byzantium, which he called Con¬ 
stantinople. He also reintroduced a hereditary succession 
to try to stop the strife caused by contending caesars. 
Although his successors ruled over what became known 
as the Byzantine Empire, those living in Constantinople 
never saw themselves as Byzantines, the name coming 
from the Thracian-Greek name for the city. Instead they 
regarded themselves as Romans (or Romaioi), and direct 
lineal descendants of the power, traditions, and prestige 
of the Roman Empire. 

ORIGINS OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 

Essentially the Byzantine Empire owes its origins to 
Constantine the Great who ruled from 324 to 337. The 
emperor drew up plans for enlarging his city with the 
building of a large palace, a forum, a hippodrome, and 
government departments. To protect the city from attack, 
Constantine also supervised the building of large walls 
across the isthmus. Constantine died at Ancyrona, near 


Nicomedia, and his body was brought back to Constanti¬ 
nople, where it was buried. He was then succeeded by his 
eldest son, Constantius (or Constantine II), who reigned 
from 337 to 340. He was succeeded by his brother Con¬ 
stantius II, who ruled until his death in 361 and as sole 
emperor from 353 to 361. He died of fever near Tarsus 
in modern-day Turkey. The next emperor was Julian the 
Apostate, (r. 361-363). He was the son of Julius Con¬ 
stantius, half brother of Constantius II. The last pagan 
emperor, he tried to restore religious traditions of Rome in 
an effort to try to restore his empire to its former glory. 

When Julian died in a battle against the Sassanid Per¬ 
sians, a prominent Roman general, Flavius Iovianus, was 
elected Roman emperor, becoming the emperor Jovian. 
He was a Christian and is best remembered for being 
outmaneuvered in a peace agreement with the Sassanids. 
He died on February 17, 364, after a reign of only eight 
months. His successors were Valentinian I, another suc¬ 
cessful general, and his younger brother Valens, Valens 
becoming emperor of the Eastern Roman Empire. Valens 
reigned for 14 years, and his first task was to withdraw 
from Mesopotamia and parts of Armenia, which Jovian 
had ceded to the Sassanids. However, Valens also had 
to deal with a revolt by Procopius, a maternal cousin 
of Julian. Procopius managed to raise two army legions 
to support his proclamation as emperor, and Valens 
considered abdicating to prevent a civil war. When 
Valens sent two legions against Procopius, both muti¬ 
nied and joined the rebellion. However, by the middle of 
366 Valens had managed to raise a large enough army to 
defeat the forces of Procopius at the Battle of Thyatira. 
Procopius was captured soon afterwards and executed. 

The revolt of Procopius encouraged the Goths to 
attack the Eastern Roman Empire. This meant that 
Valens had to lead his successful army north, and after 
defeating a Goth army, he concluded a peace treaty that 
allowed Roman traders access to the lands controlled by 
the Goths. War with Sassanid Persia broke out, forcing 
him to lead his armies back toward Persia. His campaign 
was cut short when the Visigoths threatened the north¬ 
ern frontier. They had lost lands to the Huns and were 
anxious to compensate themselves with Roman lands. 
Eventually the Visigoths allied with the Huns, and along 
with the Ostrogoths, attacked the Romans. A massive 
Byzantine army moved against them, leading to the Bat¬ 
tle of Adrianople, August 9, 378. The Goths and their 
allies destroyed the Roman army, and Valens was killed 
during the battle. It left the Byzantines exposed, and with 
Gratian, the 19-year-old nephew of Valens, as the emper¬ 
or of the Western Roman Empire, there was the need for 
a strong ruler to save the empires. 
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THEODOSIUS I 

Theodosius I, born in Galicia, in modern-day Spain, 
was the son of a senior military officer who was execut¬ 
ed after being involved in political intrigues. Theodo¬ 
sius was made commander of Moesia, on the Danube 
(in modern-day Serbia and Bulgaria). After Adrianople, 
Gratian appointed him as the co-augustus for the East, 
and he co-ruled with Gratian and Valentinian II. On 
a political level, Theodosius was a Christian and made 
Christianity the official state religion of the Roman 
Empire. In 381 he helped convene the second general 
council of the Christian Church, held at Constanti¬ 
nople, where some of the decisions of the Council of 
Nicaea in 325 were confirmed. 

The main task of Theodosius was to ensure the mili¬ 
tary survival of the Roman Empire, and he immediately 
went to war in the Balkans with the Sarmatians. He 
had defeated them six years earlier, and another victory 
led to his being proclaimed as co-emperor on January 
19, 379. He was given the provinces of Dacia (modern- 
day Romania) and Macedonia, both areas having been 
attacked many times in the previous decades. Living at 
Thessalonica, Theodosius built up his army. To raise 
more soldiers, he allowed for Teutons to be recruited, 
rewarding many of them with senior administrative 
positions. Theodosius also sought a compromise with 
the Visigoths and assigned lands to the Goths in the 
Balkans in return for peace. It was the first time that 
an entire people were settled on Roman soil and able 
to maintain their autonomy. It avoided war with the 
Goths, many of whom converted to Christianity. 

These moves were unpopular with some in Rome, 
and later historians have blamed these positions on 
making Rome vulnerable to attack. However, Theo¬ 
dosius was able to use this newfound military force 
to great effect. When a usurper, Maximus the Confes¬ 
sor, gained support in the Western Roman Empire and 
invaded Italy, Theodosius was the only commander with 
enough soldiers to check his advances. In 378 he defeat¬ 
ed Maximus and, later, the forces of another usurper, 
Eugenius. Theodosius crushed his rebellion at the Battle 
of Frigidus on September 5-6, 394. By this time Theo¬ 
dosius was sole emperor. He was subsequently known 
to history as Theodosius the Great. 

When Theodosius I died, his younger son, Honorius, 
succeeded him in the West, and his eldest son, Arcadius, 
succeeded him in the East. Arcadius appears to have 
been a weak ruler, and for much of his reign, a minister, 
Flavius Rufinus, a politician of Gaulish ancestry, made 
the decisions. With Honorius being dominated by his 
minister Flavius Stilicho, the position of emperor was 


in danger of becoming symbolic. According to some 
accounts, it was rivalry between the ministers that led 
to Stilicho having Rufinus assassinated by Goths. How¬ 
ever, a new minister, Eutropius, took over for Rufinus 
until, in 399, the wife of Arcadius persuaded her hus¬ 
band to remove Eutropius, who was later executed. 
The Praetorian commander, Anthemius, took over, with 
Arcadius retreating from the political scene until his 
death on May 1, 408. His son Flavius Theodosius, who 
became Theodosius II, succeeded him. 

Theodosius II was only seven when he became emper¬ 
or, but on the reputation of the military builtup by his 
grandfather, the boy had a trouble-free minority, and the 
empire remained safe from attack through his long reign, 
which ended with his death on July 28, 450. His older 
sister, Pulcheria, whose interpretation of Christianity was 
anti-Jewish, heavily influenced Theodosius. Under Pul- 
cheria’s influence, the Christian Church condemned the 
Nestorian viewpoint of the dual nature of Christ as heret¬ 
ical, and Nestorius, its proponent, was exiled to Egypt. 

In 425 the University of Constantinople was found¬ 
ed as a center for Christian learning. Theodosius II is 
best remembered for his codification of the laws of the 
Roman Empire. In 429 he ordered that copies of all laws 
be brought to Constantinople, and nine years later the 
Codex Theodosianus was published. Although the East¬ 
ern Roman Empire was safe, the Western Roman Empire 
crumbled during this period, resulting in much power 
reverting to Constantinople. During the last years of the 
reign of Theodosius II, the Byzantine Empire came under 
attack from Attila the Hun, and the Byzantines responded 
by paying large tribute to the Huns to stop the attacks. 

On the death of Theodosius II in 450, Pulcerhia chose 
as her brother’s successor Flavius Marcianus, her hus¬ 
band, who became Emperor Marcian. Marcian stopped 
the payments to the Huns, who, by this time, were more 
concerned with attacking Gaul and Italy. Marcian also 
fortified Syria and Egypt to prevent attacks and was 
thought to have distanced himself from events in the 
Western Roman Empire. It appears that Marcian may 
have been involved in the death of Attila in 452, even 
though he did not send aid to Rome, which was sacked 
by the Vandals in 455. Marcian and his wife are both 
recognized as saints by the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

Marcian died in 457, and Flavius Valerius Leo 
Augustus (Leo the Thracian) became the new emperor. 
He was a successful general who had led campaigns in 
the Balkans and against the Goths. Leo I sent a large 
army against the Vandals, under the command of his 
brother-in-law Basilicus, but it was decisively defeat¬ 
ed in 468. He died in 474 and was succeeded by his 
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j 4 « illustrated manuscript showing Byzantine cavalrymen overwhelming enemy cavalry and foot soldiers. The Byzantine Empire was 
officially dissolved in 1204, though its culture remained much the same for the next 200 years. 


seven-year-old grandson, Leo II, who died 10 months 
later. Leo II’s father, Zeno, became emperor. Initially he 
had success leading his armies against the Vandals and 
the Huns in the Balkans. In January 475 he was deposed 
by Basilicus, who took control of Constantinople for 
his reign, which lasted 19 months. In August 476 Zeno 
took over again, exiling Basilicus and his wife and son 
to Cappadocia, where they died from exposure. Zeno 
managed to build up the Byzantine finances. When he 
died in April 491, his widow, Ariadne, chose an impor¬ 
tant courtier, Anastasius, to succeed him. 

Anastasius was involved in the Isaurian War from 
492 to 496, where forces loyal to Longinus of Cardala, 
a brother of Zeno, revolted. Many rebels were defeat¬ 
ed at the battle of Cotyaeum, and although guerrilla 
war continued for some years, Anastasius was never in 
serious danger from them again. From 502 to 505 he 
was involved in a war with the Sassanid Empire of Per¬ 
sia. Initially the Sassanids were victorious, but the war 


ended in a stalemate. Anastasius then spent much of the 
rest of his reign building defenses. These included the 
Anastasian Wall, which stretched from Propontis to the 
Euxine, protecting the western approaches to Constan¬ 
tinople. Anastasius died on July 9, 518, the last Roman 
or Byzantine emperor to be deified. 

Justin I was nearly 70 when he became emperor. He 
was illiterate but was a successful career soldier. The 
last years of his reign saw attacks by Ostrogoths and 
Persians. In 526 he formally named Justinian, his neph¬ 
ew, as co-emperor and his successor. 

JUSTINIAN I 

Justinian I was one of the most famous Byzantine rul¬ 
ers and is best remembered for his legal reforms that 
saw the establishment of a new legal code. He gained a 
reputation for working hard, being affable but unscru¬ 
pulous when necessary. His early military moves were 
to try to regain the lost lands of Theodosius I. He failed 
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in this but quickly gained a reputation for surrounding 
himself with advisers who achieved their status through 
merit. 

One of these was Tribonian, who had the task of 
codifying the law—the first time all of Roman law was 
written down in one code. At the same time Justinian’s 
general Belisarius decided to launch an attack on the 
Sassanid Persians and against the Vandals in North 
Africa, recapturing Carthage. In what became known 
as the Gothic War, Belisarius retook Rome in 536, and 
four years later he took the Ostrogoth’s capital, Raven¬ 
na. The 540s saw parts of the Byzantine Empire rav¬ 
aged by bubonic plague. 

In 565 Justinian I died and his nephew Flavius Iustin- 
ius became Emperor Justin II. The Byzantines lost land 
to the Sassanids in a disastrous war with Persia. Justin II 
became troubled by mental problems and may have been 
going senile. He appointed a general named Tiberius as 
his successor. Tiberius II Constantine was the first truly 
Greek emperor, and he continued the war with the Per¬ 
sians in Armenia. He was succeeded in 582 by a promi¬ 
nent general, Mauritius, who subsequently married the 
daughter of his predecessor. 

The Emperor Maurice reigned from 582 to 602, a 
time when the empire was constantly attacked. When 
the Romans intervened in a dynastic war in Persia, they 
were amply rewarded by the return of eastern Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Armenia. However, while the Byzantines were 
involved in Persia, the Slavs took control of much of the 
Balkans. In 602 a mutiny by troops led to a general called 
Phokas (Phocas) entering Constantinople and killing 
Maurice, after forcing the deposed emperor to watch the 
execution of five of his sons. 

Phokas was from Thrace and was a successful general 
of obscure origins before he seized the throne. The seiz¬ 
ing of power by Phokas was the first bloody coup d’etat 
since Constantinople became the capital of the Eastern 
Roman Empire. Phokas was initially popular because 
he lowered taxes and introduced reforms that benefited 
the Christian Church. However, on a military front, the 
Eastern Roman Empire faced invasion, especially in the 
northern Balkans, and raiders did reach as far as Athens. 
In addition, King Khosrow II of Persia, installed by Mau¬ 
rice, started to conspire against the man who overthrew 
him. The Persians championed a young man whom they 
claimed was a son of Maurice, taking over some of Ana¬ 
tolia. In addition, trouble brewed in Egypt and Syria. In 
610 Heraclius, the exarch (proconsul) of Africa, staged a 
rebellion that ended with Phocas being put to death. 

Heraclius I was emperor from 610 to 641 and tried 
to reunite the empire that was still under attack in the 


Balkans and from the Persians. The latter managed to 
capture Damascus in 613, Jerusalem in the following 
year, and in 616 invaded Egypt. Their raids deep into 
Anatolia caused Heraclius to consider moving the capi¬ 
tal from Constantinople to Carthage, but his reorgani¬ 
zation of the military allowed him to stop the invading 
forces. Much of this centered on land grants to families 
in return for having them serve in the military when 
the empire was in danger. In 626 Constantinople itself 
was attacked, but in the following year at the Battle of 
Nineveh, the Byzantines defeated the Persians, leading 
to the deposing of Khosrow II of Persia and the Byzan¬ 
tines gaining all the land they had lost. 

Heraclius started to use the Persian title king of 
kings, and no longer used the term augustus, prefer¬ 
ring basileus, Greek for “monarch.” During the 630s 
the Arabs proved to be a major threat to the Byzantines, 
who were decisively defeated in the Battle of Yarmuk 
in 636. Heraklonas’s two sons succeeded him, Herak- 
lonas Constantine (Constantine III) and Constantine 
Heraklonas (Heraclius). The former ruled for only four 
months before succumbing to tuberculosis. His younger 
half brother became the sole emperor; however, there 
were rumors that Constantine III had been poisoned, 
and a rebellion led to the deposing of Heraklonas four 
months later, and the son of Constantine III became 
Emperor Constans II. 

Under Constans II, the Byzantines were on the 
retreat, having to withdraw from Egypt with the Arabs 
quickly capturing parts of North Africa. The Arabs also 
destroyed much of the Byzantine fleet off Lycia. Later 
the Arabs split into what became the Sunni and Shi¬ 
ite factions, and were unable to carry out their plan 
of attacking Constantinople. Constans II was assassi¬ 
nated by his palace chamberlain in 668, and a usurper, 
Mezezius, was emperor for a year until Constans II’s 
son became Constantine IV and reigned until 685. By 
now the Arabs attacked Carthage, Sicily, and captured 
Smyrna and other ports in Anatolia. The Slavs also used 
the opportunity to attack Thessalonica. The Byzantines 
were able to successfully use Greek Fire against the 
Arabs at the sea battle of Syllaeum. Constantine was 
worried that his two brothers, crowned with him as co¬ 
emperors, would pose a threat to him, and he had them 
both mutilated. This allowed his son Justinian II to suc¬ 
ceed to the throne (r. 685-695 and 705-711). In the 
interval two successful generals, Leontios and Tiberios 
III, were briefly emperors. 

Justinian became increasingly unpopular and was 
killed by rebels, with Philippikos becoming emperor 
711-713. He managed to stabilize the political situation 
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and was succeeded by his secretary Artemios, who 
became Emperor Anastasius II. After two years a rebel 
leader and former tax collector deposed him, captur¬ 
ing Constantinople and proclaiming himself Emperor 
Theodosius III. Tie only lasted two years; a rebel com¬ 
mander took control of Constantinople and forced 
Theodosius to abdicate. He later become bishop of 
Ephesus. 

LEO III 

The new emperor, Leo III, was able to stabilize the 
Byzantine Empire, and he remained emperor from 717 
until his death in 741. He immediately set about a 
reorganization of the empire’s administration. Much 
of this centered on the elevation of serfs to become ten¬ 
ant farmers. Making alliances with the Khazars and 
the Georgians, he was able to defeat the Arabs. Leo 
III, however, is best known for his iconoclasm when, 
from 726 to 729 he ordered the destruction of the 
worshipping of images. His son, who became Emperor 
Constantine V, succeeded him at his death. He reigned 
until 775, managing to continue with the reforms and 
iconoclasm of his father and also defeat the Arabs and 
the Bulgars. He died while campaigning against the lat¬ 
ter and was succeeded by a son who became Emperor 
Leo IV. Although Leo IV only reigned for five years, 
he managed to send his soldiers on several campaigns 
against the Arabs. When he died, his son, aged only 
nine, became Emperor Constantine VI. Scheming led 
to him being taken prisoner and blinded by his mother, 
who succeeded as Empress Irene, the widow of Leo IV. 
Her finance minister deposed her in 802. He became 
Emperor Nikephoros I and continued the wars against 
the Bulgars and the Arabs until he was killed in Bul¬ 
garia in 811. 

The son of Nikephoros I became Emperor Stau- 
rakios, but he reigned only for just over two months 
until he was forced to abdicate. He went to live in a 
monastery, where he died soon afterwards. His broth- 
er-in-law then became Emperor Michael I. Eager to 
become popular, Michael reduced the high levels of 
taxation imposed by Nikephoros I. He also sought a 
compromise with Charlemagne. 

Abdicating, he retired to a monastery, and Leo V, an 
Armenian, became the next emperor. He was assassinat¬ 
ed in 820, leading to the Phrygian dynasty of Michael II 
coming to power. Michael II was emperor from 820 to 
829, and his son Theophilos succeeded him, ruling until 
842. His wife then ruled, and then his son Michael III 
“The Drunkard,” who was assassinated in 867, usher¬ 
ing in Basil I and the Macedonian dynasty. 


Basil I was believed to have been of Armenian 
ancestry, and he lived in Bulgaria, leading an expedition 
against the Arabs in 866. He helped in the assassina¬ 
tion of his predecessor and became one of the greatest 
Byzantine rulers. Apart from codifying the laws, he also 
built the Byzantines into a major military power. His 
reign also coincided with the Great Schism, in which 
Basil determined that Constantinople should remain the 
center of Christianity, not Rome. Basil allied the Byzan¬ 
tines to the forces of Louis II, the Holy Roman Emperor. 
Their combined fleets were able to defeat the Arabs, and 
although the Byzantines lost much of Sicily, the east¬ 
ern frontier was heavily reinforced, and Arab attacks 
against the Byzantines were unsuccessful. When Basil 
died in 886, his son Leo VI succeeded him, although 
some accounts identify Leo VI as a son of Michael III. 

Leo VI, who was the son of a mistress of Michael III 
and later mistress of Basil I, ended up at war with the 
Bulgarians, although his tactical alliance to the Magyars 
was successful for a period. The Byzantine defeat in 896 
was a reverse that was followed by the Arabs captur¬ 
ing the last Byzantine-held bases on Sicily. A Byzan¬ 
tine expedition tried to recapture Crete but failed, and 
Leo VI died in 912, succeeded by his younger brother 
Alexander. Emperor Alexander was extremely unpopu¬ 
lar, and his death after a polo match ended his reign of 
13 months. Leo Vi’s illegitimate son then succeeded as 
Constantine VII in 913, inheriting a war with Bulgaria. 
Constantine was deposed in 920 by Romanos I, the son 
of a member of the Imperial Guard who was deposed in 
944, leading to Constantine VII returning as emperor. 
He then reigned for 14 years, and when he died, his son 
Romanos II became the next emperor. 

As soon as Romanos II took over, he purged the court 
of his father’s friends, and allegations were made that 
he had poisoned his father to gain the throne. Although 
Romanos II was indolent and lazy, he left the army in 
the command of capable generals. He died after a reign 
of four years, succeeded initially by his five-year-old son, 
Basil II. Nikephoros II quickly deposed Basil, reigning 
for six years until he was assassinated. It was during his 
reign, in 961, that the famous monastery complex on 
Mount Athos was founded. The next emperor was John 
I, who reigned for six years, until he died. During his 
reign he trained ex-emperor Basil to rule, and Basil II 
became emperor again, reigning for 49 years. 

Basil II formed a strong alliance with Prince Vlad¬ 
imir I of Kiev, and together they managed to stabilize 
the northern borders of the Byzantine Empire. Basil II 
also took back large parts of Syria, although he did not 
manage to retake Jerusalem. War in Thrace against the 
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Bulgarians saw the Byzantines destroy their opponents 
at the battle of Kleidion on July 29, 1014. Basil II was 
succeeded by his younger brother, Constantine VIII, who 
reigned for only three years, being succeeded by Roma¬ 
nos III, a great-grandson of the usurper Romanos I. 

As the first in a new dynasty Romanos III tried to 
change many aspects of Byzantine rule. He financed 
many new buildings, including monasteries. He aban¬ 
doned plans by Constantine VII to curtail the privileges 
of the nobles but faced many conspiracies, which led 
to his overthrow after a reign of fewer than six years. 
Michael IV, a friend of the daughter of Constantine 
VIII, ascended the throne. Military reforms were press¬ 
ing, with the Byzantines under attack from Serbs, Bul¬ 
garians, and, more menacingly, the Arabs. 

It was also a period when the Normans were a ris¬ 
ing military power. Michael IV defeated the Bulgarians 
and died in 1041, succeeded by his nephew Michael V, 
who only ruled for four months. Deposed, blinded, and 
castrated, Michael V was succeeded by Zoe, his adop¬ 
tive mother. Constantine IX, the son of a senior civil 
servant, ruled from 1042 until 1055. A patron of the 
arts, he was subject to scheming and internal revolts. 
He was succeeded briefly by Michael VI and then by 
Isaac I Komnenos. In 1059 Constantine X became 
emperor and inaugurated the Doukid dynasty. After his 
reign of eight years, his son Michael VII ruled for 11 
years. For three of those years, Romanos IV, the second 
husband of Constantine X’s widow, was also emperor. 
In 1081 Alexios Komnenos, nephew of Isaac I, restored 
the Komnenid dynasty. Alexios was worried about the 
Turks controlling the Holy Land and decided to ask 
Pope Urban II for some military help from western 
Europe, resulting in the launching of the First Crusade. 

Over the next two centuries, as battles with Turks 
continued over Asia Minor, the empire’s relationship to 
the West deteriorated. During the Crusades the empire’s 
lands were meant to be used as a staging ground for the 


war to “reclaim” the Christian holy lands, but bored, 
undisciplined crusaders frequently wound up sack¬ 
ing and pillaging Byzantine cities when they were too 
impatient to wait for their arrival in Muslim territories. 
The Byzantine renaissance of the 12th century was an 
artistic and economic one—an inward-facing revival 
rather than a return to the sort of diplomatic fervor 
that had marked the empire’s earlier centuries. At the 
turn of the very next century, the soldiers of the failed 
Fourth Crusade were hired by Alexios IV, the son of 
the deposed Byzantine emperor Isaac II, to restore his 
father’s throne. Constantinople fell to the crusaders in 
1204, and the Latin Empire was established to govern 
formerly Byzantine lands, with many territories appor¬ 
tioned to Venice. 

The Byzantine Empire was officially dissolved, 
though its culture remained much the same for the next 
200 years—through shifting governments, as the Latin 
Empire never stabilized and was followed by brief-lived 
successors—until 1453, when the Ottoman Turks con¬ 
quered Constantinople and all its lands. 

See also Byzantine Empire: architecture, culture, 

AND THE ARTS. 
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Caesaropapism 

Caesaropapism is the idea that the emperor had com¬ 
plete control over the Orthodox Greek Church in the 
Roman/Byzantine Empire, relegating the church to 
something like a department of state, subordinate to, 
rather than independent from, imperial power. This is 
a western perspective never found in Byzantine sources. 
In the Byzantine/Orthodox perspective there was, ide¬ 
ally, a harmony between emperor/imperial power (im- 
perium) and church/ecclesiastical power (sacerdotium), 
not a domination and subordination, respectively. 

The relationship of church and Roman state changed 
drastically after the conversion of Emperor Constan¬ 
tine the Great (d. 337). Up to this time Christianity had 
been a persecuted minority sect far from the wealth and 
power of the imperial palace and Roman aristocracy. By 
that time the church had developed a strong and effec¬ 
tive organizational structure and leadership as well as 
a means of regulating problems (though these did not 
always prove successful) through local councils. After 
Constantine’s conversion the church was raised to a new 
level of affluence and power, as bishops now became fig¬ 
ures of wealth and influence. Imperial patronage of the 
church also meant imperial involvement in the church 
and, conversely, church involvement in politics. 

The emperor was constantly concerned to ensure 
peace in the church and took action when theological 
controversies threatened to rend it into competing fac¬ 
tions because these quickly devolved into quasi-politi¬ 
cal factions. The emperor did not decide such contro¬ 


versies unilaterally. Instead, he relied on the church. 
The emperor, starting with Constantine I, summoned 
all bishops together to an ecumenical (“universal”) 
council where they could officially establish Orthodox 
doctrine and practice. The Orthodox Church recogniz¬ 
es seven such councils (Council of Nicaea, 325; Council 
of Constantinople, 381; Councils of Ephesus and Chal- 
cedon, 431, 451; Constantinople, 551; Constantinople, 
680; Nicaea, 787). Nevertheless, these councils did not 
always lead to harmony, since those condemned often 
broke away (like Monophysites in Syria and Egypt after 
the Fourth Ecumenical Council). In the later fourth 
century Emperor Theodosius I (d. 395) proclaimed the 
Orthodox Christian faith the only legal religion of the 
empire. Afterwards, adherence to the Orthodox theol¬ 
ogy of the emperor was the measuring stick for loyalty 
and citizenship in the empire. Church and state in Byz¬ 
antium were thoroughly intertwined. 

The emperor’s power was perceived as granted by 
God and visibly shown by his coronation at the hands 
of the patriarch in the great cathedral of Hagia Sophia. 
The emperor demonstrated his God-given duty by pro¬ 
moting Christianity, protecting the church, and enforc¬ 
ing its regulations. The emperor’s role in the church 
continued beyond calling ecumenical councils. He also 
selected the patriarch of Constantinople, the leading 
cleric in the Orthodox Church. Usually the emperor 
selected him from a short list provided by a synod of 
clergy, but he could also choose another candidate alto¬ 
gether. Sometimes in fact, he chose a layperson, as he 
did with the ninth-century Patriarch Photius. 
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The emperor acted as an overseer of the church and 
was granted special privileges. He could enter the sanctu¬ 
ary (the area that is today behind the iconostasis), which 
was reserved only for clerics. He could also receive com¬ 
munion in the same fashion as priests. In addition, the 
emperor could preach sermons, as did Emperor Leo VI 
(d. 912), and bless the congregation. He also enacted leg¬ 
islation regulating church activities and even, at times, on 
theology. The emperor could not, however, celebrate the 
Divine Liturgy; that was reserved only for ordained cler¬ 
gy. Here was one area distinguishing imperial (imperium) 
and the clerical power (sacerdotium). Yet, as is clear, in 
Byzantium, church and state were linked together in an 
inseparable fashion. There was no clear-cut distinction 
between the impact of canon ( kanon) and civil (nomos) 
law on the Byzantine community. In the 12th century 
canonist Theodore Balsamon declared that the emperor 
regulated both civil and canon law and argued that the 
emperor himself was not limited by canon law. Yet, this 
was only in theory. 

In reality, the emperor was indeed limited in his 
control over orthodoxy. While he could remove bish¬ 
ops and appoint their replacements, he answered to the 
church. When the popular patriarch John Chrysostom 
was removed in the early fifth century, the rioting in Con¬ 
stantinople burned whole regions of the city. Moreover, 
the emperor could not permanently alter doctrine with¬ 
out the support of the church and especially the great 
defenders of orthodoxy, monks. In the seventh century 
emperors championed the doctrine of Monotheletism 
(which asserted that Christ had only one will for both 
his divine and human nature); despite their efforts it 
failed, because of the opposition clergy and monks, like 
Maximus. In the eighth and ninth centuries the con¬ 
troversy over iconoclasm was driven by the imperial 
palace and opposed fiercely by monks like John Dama¬ 
scene and Theodore the Stoudite. This too failed. In 
the 10th century, Emperor Nikephoros Phokas wanted 
the church to recognize as martyrs all Christians who 
died fighting Muslims. The patriarch rejected this. In 
the 11th century, tension between the bishops of Rome 
(of the Latin Church) and Constantinople (of the Greek 
Church) led to the Schism of 1054 that separated the 
Catholic and the Orthodox Churches—despite imperial 
efforts to prevent it. 

In the 13th-15th centuries Byzantine emperors, 
desperate for military support from the west, attempted 
to submit the Orthodox Church to the papacy (at the 
Council of Lyons in 1274 and the Council of Llor- 
ence in 1438-1939) but were foiled by monks and cler¬ 
ics unwilling to yield theologically. While the emperor 


had a level of practical power, this power was checked 
by the tradition of the church and by the unyield¬ 
ing commitment to principle of monastic and clerical 
defenders. Linally, despite the name (Caesaropapism) 
emperors never claimed to have the authority over the 
church as the pope, the bishop of Rome, did in the west. 
Despite the power of the emperor, he did not have com¬ 
plete control over the church, as the word implies. He 
was not pope and emperor of the Orthodox Church. 

See also Gratian. 
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1986; Herrin, J. The Formation of Christendom. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1987. 
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Caliphs, first four 

Muslim leaders 

After the prophet Muhammad’s death in 632, the 
elder statesman Abu Bakr (r. 632-34) was selected 
as the new caliph or representative of the Muslim 
community. The first four caliphs were known as the 
Rashidun or rightly guided ones. Abu Bakr irritated 
Muhammad’s daughter, Latima, and her husband, Ali, 
by declaring that the Prophet’s estate belonged to the 
Muslim community and not to the family. Although 
Ali’s supporters reluctantly accepted Abu Bakr as the 
caliph they would ultimately split from the majority 
Muslim community. 

In what were known as the Ridda wars (wars 
against apostasy), Abu Bakr’s first major challenge was 
to put down a number of rebellions by tribal nomads 
who opposed the central control of the Islamic state. 
Within two years, the Muslim forces had secured the 
entire Arabian Peninsula and ruled from the capital 
of Medina. With Abu Bakr’s death Omar was selected 
as the second caliph in 634. Lor his achievements as a 
ruler and administrator, Omar has been called the sec¬ 
ond founder of Islam. 

Under Omar (r. 634-44), the Arab forces, imbued 
with religious fervor and desire for wealth, embarked 
on a series of dynamic and swift wars against the 
neighboring Byzantine and Sassanid Empires. The plun¬ 
der from these conquests was divided with one-fifth going 
to the state and the rest apportioned among the warriors. 
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Ownership of conquered lands reverted back to previous 
owners with payment of a tax or went to the state. As a 
result the new Islamic/Arab empire became increasingly 
wealthy. 

At the Battle of Yarmuk the Arab Muslim forces 
decisively defeated the Byzantine emperor Heraclius 
and Damascus was taken in 636. The city’s grand Byz¬ 
antine church was turned into a mosque and subse¬ 
quently expanded. The Muslim forces swiftly moved 
on to Palestine, taking Jerusalem in 637. Omar visited 
the city and proclaimed that Christians, the major¬ 
ity population at the time, and Jews, as people of the 
book, had protected status as Dhimmis under Qur’anic 
injunctions; they therefore were to be treated with toler¬ 
ance and no forced conversions were to be undertaken. 
Although over time many willingly converted to Islam, 
the population of the area remained predominantly 
Christian until the Crusades. Although the Byzantine 
Empire survived with its capital at Constantinople, the 
new Muslim/Arab empire now controlled the eastern 
Mediterranean coast and plains. 

After initial reluctance Omar agreed that the com¬ 
mander Amr ibn al-‘As could move on to the conquest 
of Egypt. Amr took Alexandria with relative ease in 
642 and established Fustat, outside modern Cairo, as 
the new Muslim administrative center. His forces also 
pushed into Libya, taking the port of Tripoli. 

Muslim forces were equally successful in their battles 
against the weakened Sassanid Empire in the east. They 
won a decisive battle at Qadisiyyah in 637 and moved 
on to the Sassanid capital of Ctesiphon, where the war¬ 
riors collected enormous quantities of plunder in gold, 
silver, and jewels. In keeping with tradition regarding 
the apportioning of booty, the fabulous jeweled carpet 
from the palace was cut into pieces and given to the 
conquering soldiers. By 638 the Arabs controlled all 
of the Tigris and Euphrates and by 644 had effectively 
taken Persia (present-day Iran). Within a decade Per¬ 
sia had become a predominantly Muslim nation. The 
Muslim state absorbed many of the administrative and 
economic practices of both the older Byzantine and Sas¬ 
sanid Empires. 

Following Omar’s murder by a slave, the Muslim 
community again gathered to choose a successor. After 
some acrimonious debate, Uthman (r. 644-656), a mem¬ 
ber of the powerful Umayyad family, was selected as the 
new caliph. In his 70s Uthman was not as capable or 
popular a leader as his predecessors. After he appointed 
Muaw’iya, a member of his own family, as governor of 
Syria, Uthman was accused of nepotism. Ali and his sup¬ 
porters were also angry that he had again been passed 


over as caliph. Opposition to Uthman grew and in 656 
rebellious troops returning from Egypt assassinated him 
and declared Ali (r. 656-661) the new caliph. 

Muaw’iya and the Umayyad family criticized Ali 
for his reluctance to prosecute the assassins; A’isha, the 
Prophet’s widow, also opposed Ali and mounted troops 
to fight against him. However Ali and his supporters 
defeated A’isha at the Battle of the Camel in 656, but 
in face of the open hostility in Medina, Ali moved his 
capital to Kufa. As opposition from Syria continued 
to mount, Ali prepared to fight Muaw’iya’s opposing 
claims to the caliphate. The two sides met at the Bat¬ 
tle of Siffin in 657. The fighting continued for several 
months and at one point Muaw’iya’s forces raised parts 
of the Qur’an to demand negotiations in accordance 
with Muslim tradition. Mediators, including Amr ibn 
al-‘As, declared that Ali would continue to rule from 
Kufa and Muaw’iya would rule from Damascus; this 
essentially meant that the Muslim community now 
had two caliphs. Some seceders (Kharijites) blamed Ali 
for his willingness to negotiate and in 661 a Kharijite 
assassinated Ali in Kufa. However the division between 
the Muslim believers over who was the legitimate ruler 
proved to be a lasting one. 

See also A’isha; Dhimmi; Shi’ism; Umayyad dynasty; 
Yarmuk, Battle of. 

Further reading: Muir, Sir William. The Caliphate: Its Rise, 
Decline and Fall. Beirut: Khayats, reprint, 1963; The Cam¬ 
bridge History of Islam. The Central Islamic Lands, Vol. I; The 
Further Islamic Lands: Islamic Society and Civilization, Vol. II. 
Cambridge: Cambridge at the University Press, 1970; Arnold, 
Thomas W. The Caliphate. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924. 
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Canute 

(c. 995-1035) king of England 

Canute was the younger son of Sweyn Forkbeard 
(c. 960-1014) and Princess Gunhild, and the grand¬ 
son of Harold Bluetooth, king of the Danes. In 1013 
Canute joined Sweyn on his third attempt to invade 
England. Sweyn forced the incompetent King Ethelred 
II the Unready (968-1016) to escape to the homeland 
of his second wife, Emma (c. 988-1052), daughter of 
Duke Richard of Normandy. The demoralized English 
Witanagemot (the governing assembly) acknowledged 
Sweyn as king. Upon Sweyn’s death in 1014, the inex¬ 
perienced 18-year-old Canute fled to Denmark when 
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Ethelred returned to England, reclaimed the throne, 
and was crowned on April 23, 1016. Ethelred died a few 
months later and his eldest surviving son, Edmund Iron¬ 
side (c. 980-1016), was chosen as king by the London¬ 
ers, although the general population outside of London 
wanted Canute as king. Canute vanquished Edmund at 
the Battle of Assandurea (Ashingdon) on October 18, 
1016. Edmund and Canute agreed to divide the country; 
Edmund took present-day Wessex, East Anglia, Essex, 
and London and Canute received all the other territories. 
This agreement ended the civil war. Edmund died on No¬ 
vember 30, 1016. The Witangemot allowed Canute to 
succeed to the throne as king of a united England. 

Canute’s reign from 1016 to 1035 was initially 
problematic and engendered a considerable amount of 
bloodshed because of some resistance. Ultimately he was 
successful because he was deemed a Christian rather 
than a conqueror. Canute capably and fairly utilized the 
wealth of the immensely prosperous country. He gained 
the support of the aristocracy and realized his strength 
would lie in a strong alliance with England. Moreover, 
he respected England’s Anglo-Saxon customs and insti¬ 
tutions. Canute issued dooms, supported the church by 
erecting churches, granted the clergy lands, gave them 
considerable treasure, and a peaceful environment in 
their monasteries. He brought unity to a land previously 
torn apart by centuries of Viking invasions, thus obtain¬ 
ing both English and Anglo-Danish support. 

Canute’s greatest contribution to the administrative 
development of England was arbitrarily to declare the 
administrative districts of Northumbria, Wessex, Mercia, 
and East Anglia. He placed them under the authority of a 
Danish earl, or jarl, who were under Canute’s firm con¬ 
trol. After banishing his first wife and their son Sweyn, 
Canute married the strong-minded Emma, widow of 
Ethelread the Unready. They had a son, Harthacanute 
(1018-42), and a daughter, Gunhild, who would later 
marry Holy Roman Emperor Henry III. His other son 
was Harold Harefoot (c. 1016-40) by his mistress, Elf- 
gifu of Northampton. Canute also introduced trained 
infantrymen known as bousecarls. These elite, honored, 
and privileged men formed the basis of the future English 
army and soon became wealthy—the English people were 
heavily taxed to support them. The housecarls were an 
entity unto themselves; they had their own regulations, 
judicial system, and huge arsenal of weapons. 

Canute promulgated a revised Anglo-Saxon legal 
code that respected Anglo-Saxon continuity. Eco¬ 
nomically, many towns emerged in England because 
of the vigorous North Sea trade. Socially the English 
people were content with their capable ruler. Harold, 


Canute’s brother, died in 1018 and Canute became 
king of Denmark. He was equally capable of ruling in 
Denmark as in England. Canute issued Denmark’s first 
national coinage, separated the clergy from the realm, 
and declared peace and friendship between the Danes 
and the English. However England was forced to pay 
a Danegeld sum (tax) of £82,500 to Denmark. In 1027 
Canute made a pilgrimage to Rome and visited holy 
places, sanctuaries, and the tombs of various apos¬ 
tles. He also attended the coronation of Holy Roman 
Emperor Conrad II (c. 990-1039). Conrad asked 
Canute to administer parts of present-day Germany. 
Canute gained control over the Danish parts of Norway 
in 1028 when the Norwegian nobles supported him in 
expelling Olaf II (Saint Olaf, 995-1030). Canute made 
his son Sweyn subking in 1029 with Sweyn’s mother 
acting as regent. They were driven out in 1035. 

Ultimately Canute’s huge Scandinavian empire was 
only held together by a fragile allegiance and was finan¬ 
cially supported by a bountiful England. Canute died 
in 1035 and was buried at Winchester. He had failed to 
leave a succession provision and his sons initially jointly 
ruled. Harthacanute took power in Denmark. Harold 
proclaimed himself king of England but died five years 
later after a calamitous reign. Harthacanute then took 
over as king of England. Canute’s North Sea kingdom 
fell apart and his line ended in 1042. At Harthacanute’s 
suggestion the Witangemot chose Edward the Confes¬ 
sor (1003-66) as its king in 1043. 

See also Anglo-Saxon culture; Anglo-Saxon king¬ 
doms. 
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England.” Preparatory to Anglo-Saxon England: Being the 
Collected Papers of Frank Merry Stenton. Dorothy Stenton, 
ed. Oxford: Clarendon, 1970. 
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Capet, Hugh 

(c. 940-996) French king 

The founder of the Capetian dynasty of French kings 
(987-1328), Hugh Capet was born the second son of 
Hugh the Great, duke of Francia and count of Paris, 
and Hedwig, sister of Otto I, the emperor of Germany. 
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In 961 he was made duke of Francia, holding vast fiefs 
in these regions and administering considerable power 
over the Neustrian nobility. Around 970 he married 
Adelaide, sister of William IV, duke of Aquitaine and 
Poitou. The union with Adelaide added influence and 
prestige to Hugh, whose powers already were superior 
to those of the nominal king of France, Lothair (954- 
986). Hugh’s rising power provoked a conflict with the 
king, which became especially apparent from c. 980. In 
May 985 Gerbert of Aurillac, the future Pope Sylves¬ 
ter II (999-1003), spoke of Hugh as “king...not in 
name, but in effect and deed,” while Lothair was “king 
of France in name alone.” A year later Lothair died and 
his son Louis V the “Sluggard” ascended the throne, 
only to die a year later without an heir. Upon his death, 
on May 21, 987, Hugh was unanimously elected as the 
king and on July 3 he was crowned at Noyons. 

His power extended over feudal domains and towns 
in the areas of Paris, Orleans, Senlis, Chartres, Touraine, 
and Anjou, while vassals, who might challenge his 
authority, held other parts of France. Shortly after his 
coronation Charles of Lorraine, Louis V’s uncle, present¬ 
ed his claims to the throne, although Adalberon dissuad¬ 
ed him from using force against the new king. In 988 
the townsmen of Laon handed their city over to Charles, 
and Hugh failed to recapture it. Hugh’s power was chal¬ 
lenged not only by his lay rivals, but also by some eccle¬ 
siastical authorities. In 989 Adalberon, bishop of Reims, 
died and his place was taken by Arnoulf, who refused to 
acknowledge the Capetian rule and attempted to restore 
the Carolingian dynasty, with Charles of Lorraine as 
the king. Gerbert switched sides too, for a brief time, 
proclaiming Charles as the legitimate king and calling 
Hugh the “interrex,” or temporary king. 

Charles had Laon and Reims in his hands. The sig¬ 
nificance of the control over the latter city was twofold, 
for Charles exercised his power not only over his secu¬ 
lar subjects, but also over the archbishop, who crowned 
kings. The situation was highly unfavorable to Hugh, 
who acted decisively to restore his power. On March 
991 Arnoulf and Charles were captured and impris¬ 
oned. In the same month the bishop of Laon returned to 
Hugh and left his town exposed to the king’s mercy. The 
Council of St. Basle (June 17-18, 991) deposed Arnoulf 
and elevated Gerbert, who changed sides again, to the 
archbishopric. The deposition of Arnoulf and installa¬ 
tion of Gerbert consolidated Hugh’s royal power, while 
the cities of Reims and Laon seemed to stay loyal to 
him. Charles and his family died in captivity. 

The papacy remained silent regarding the deposi¬ 
tion of Arnoulf. It was probably under the influence 


of Otto III, the German emperor (983-1002) that John 
XVI (985-996) banned the appointment of Gerbert. 
Hugh sought to gain the support of the French church¬ 
men against the pope, who was in that time a puppet 
in the hands of the German emperor. He bequeathed 
lands to monasteries and defended their rights against 
lay lords and bishops. Between 991 and 996 Hugh and 
his son issued a number of charters. Most of Hugh’s bar¬ 
ons recognized his authority and suzerainty, but there 
was one last attempt to overthrow him. In 995 Odo of 
Blois and Adalberon, bishop of Laon, attempted to rein¬ 
stall a son of Charles of Lorraine as the king. Their plan 
was revealed and crushed. 

In order to consolidate the power of the nascent 
dynasty, Hugh sought a suitable mate for his son, Prince 
Robert, later Robert II the Pious (996-1031). After he 
failed to obtain him a bride from the Byzantine court, 
he married him to Rozola Susanna, the widow of the 
count of Flanders and daughter of a former king of Italy. 
The marriage likely took place in 989 and lasted until 
992, when Robert divorced his wife, who was about 15 
years older than he. Hugh died in October 996, while 
on a military campaign near Tours. Perhaps an insig¬ 
nificant figure compared to his later descendants, Hugh 
was remembered as a symbol of the French monarchy 
and was commemorated in the literature of the High 
and Late Middle Ages, chiefly in the chanson de geste 
genre, as well as in some English literary sources. 

The Capetian dynasty ruled in France until 1328. 
Their authority was largely decentralized until the end 
of the 12th century, mainly because of the emerging 
power of the Norman dukes, who also ruled as kings of 
England since the Norman Conquest of England of 
1066 and exercised control over Normandy, Anjou, and 
Aquitaine from the ascension of Henry II Plantagenet 
in 1154. The Aragonese Crown periodically encroached 
on some of southern territories. Royal power became 
increasingly centralizing under Philip II Augustus 
(1180-1223), who reconquered Normandy from the 
hands of John the Lackland of England (1199-1216) in 
1204 and annexed considerable territories of Langued¬ 
oc, in the course of the Albigensian Crusade (1209- 
29) and the war against Pedro of Aragon (1213). Philip’s 
heirs adopted the same policy of expansion and consoli¬ 
dation, including Louis VIII (1223-26), Louis IX the 
Saint (1226-70), Philip III the Bold (1270-85), and Phil¬ 
ip IV the Fair (1285-1314). The latter had three sons, 
Louis X (1314-16), Philip V (1316-22), and Charles IV 
(1322-28), who died without heirs. As the result, the 
rule of the direct Capetian kings came to its end and 
the Crown passed to the dynasty of Valois, a branch 
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of the Capetian family. The death of the last Capetian 
led also to the outburst of the Hundred Years’ War 
(1337-1453) between England and France. 

See also Frankish tribe. 
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Carolingian dynasty 

The Carolingian dynasty was a family of Frankish 
tribe nobles who came to rule over much of western 
Europe from 751 to 987. The dynasty’s most promi¬ 
nent member was Charlemagne. The family originally 
served as hereditary mayors of the palace of Austrasia, 
the northeastern section of the kingdom of the Franks 
comprising modern-day eastern France, western Ger¬ 
many, Belgium, and the Netherlands, under the ruling 
Merovingian dynasty. Pepin (or Pippin) I of Landen 
(580-640) assumed the position of mayor of the palace 
during the reign of the Merovingian king, Clotaire II 
(584-629). The post of mayor of the palace, known 
in Latin as maior domus, came to hold decision-mak¬ 
ing authority, while the king served as a reigning fig¬ 
urehead. Pepin I’s daughter married the son of Saint 
Arnulf, bishop of Metz (582-640), uniting two of the 
most prominent Frankish noble families. Their son, Pe¬ 
pin II of Heristal (c. 635-714), continued the family’s 
dominance, conquering Neustria, the western section of 
the kingdom of the Franks comprising most of present- 
day northern France, in 687. 

He became mayor of the palace in Austrasia, Neus¬ 
tria, and Burgundy. The names used to identify the fam¬ 
ily (Pippinid or Arnulfing) derived from one of Pepin 
II’s grandfathers. Later known as the Carolingian fam¬ 
ily, the Pippinid family made the post of mayor of the 
palace hereditary. The most famous Carolingian mayor 
of the palace was Charles Martel (686-791)—known 


variously as Carolus Martellus in Latin or Charles “the 
Hammer” in English—who served as mayor of the 
palace of the three Frankish kingdoms. In 732 he won 
the Battle of Tours, which halted an advancing Mus¬ 
lim army from overrunning western Europe. According 
to Frankish custom, following Charles Martel’s death, 
his position was divided between his two sons, Pepin 
III (714-768), known as “the Short,” in Neustria, and 
Carloman (710-754) in Austrasia. 

Pepin III secured papal and noble support to seize 
power. Pepin III, reuniting Austrasia and Neustria into 
one kingdom, usurped the Crown of the Merovingians to 
become the ruling king in 751. He became the founder of 
the Carolingian dynasty as King Pepin I. The pope anoint¬ 
ed Pepin I, also granting him the title of Roman Patrician. 
Pepin I also created the Papal States out of conquered 
territory in central Italy, giving it to the pope to admin¬ 
ister. Following Pepin I’s death, his kingdom was divided 
equally among his two sons, Carloman (755-771) and 
Charlemagne (c. 742-814). Following Carloman’s death 
in 771, Charlemagne became sole ruler. 

Charlemagne (known as Carolus Magnus in Latin, 
Charles the Great in English, and Karl der Grosse in 
German) expanded the Frankish empire toward the 
south, conquering much of southern Germany, includ¬ 
ing Bavaria and Saxony, and northern and central Italy, 
to reunite most of the former Western Roman Empire. 
Charlemagne’s empire came to include present-day 
France, Germany, Austria, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and parts of Italy and Spain. He contin¬ 
ued his alliance with the pope in Rome, promoting reli¬ 
gious reform and cultural growth. Consequently Pope 
Leo III (d. 816) crowned Charlemagne Roman emperor 
on December 25, 800. The coronation solidified the 
alliance between the Carolingian emperors and the 
pope, who provided his blessing on Frankish conquests, 
which resulted in the spread of Christianity. 

In 806 Charlemagne created a plan for the divi¬ 
sion of his empire among his sons. However on Char¬ 
lemagne’s death in 814, his sole surviving son, Louis I 
(778-840), known as “the Pious,” came to the throne. 
Both Charlemagne and Louis I worked to centralize 
authority throughout the empire. They appointed nobles 
as administrators, leading to the development of a feu¬ 
dalists society under the emperor. After Louis I’s death, 
his three sons, Lothair (795-855), Louis “the German” 
(804-876), and Charles “the Bald” (823-877), fought 
for control of the Frankish empire. In 843 the Treaty of 
Verdun divided the empire into three segments (West 
Francia, Middle Francia, and East Francia) among each 
of Louis I’s sons. Under Carolingian rule, cultural and 
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linguistic divisions occurred within the Frankish Empire. 
The eastern Frankish people retained their Germanic 
dialects, while the western Franks spoke a language that 
developed into Old French, an amalgam of Gallo-Latin 
and Germanic dialects. The division of the Frankish 
Empire was not only a political delineation, but also a 
cultural and linguistic one. Following Lothair I’s death 
in 855, Middle Francia was divided among his sons and 
renewed tensions arose between the various factions of 
the Carolingians. The Carolingians maintained control of 
Middle Francia, which became the kingdoms of Lothar- 
ingia and Provence, and Lombardy, the eldest retaining 
the empty title of emperor until 899. 

Despite ensuing rivalries and invasions, the Caro¬ 
lingians retained control of the eastern portion of the 
Frankish Empire until 911. East Francia served as the 
nucleus for the later Holy Roman Empire, sometimes 
referred to as the First Reich (First Empire). Over time 
East Francia’s political centralization dissolved into 
regional duchies, which operated as petty kingdoms. 
Such fragmentation continued, with local rulers pro¬ 
moting their own interests and autonomy within the 
kingdom as a whole. Following the death of Louis “the 
Child” (893-911), the last Carolingian ruler, nobles 
eventually elected Henry the Fowler (876-936), duke 
of Saxony, to succeed. Sometimes referred to as the 
Ottomans, after Henry I’s son Otto I (912-973), who 
was crowned first Holy Roman Emperor in 962, the 
dynasty presented themselves as continuous successors 
to the Carolingians. The duchies’ powers increased as 
the Holy Roman Emperors did not assume their posi¬ 
tion through a blood link, but rather by election from 
the rulers of the most prominent kingdoms within the 
empire. Consequently they ruled over a confederation 
of sovereign territories, rather than a feudal empire. 

West Francia (known variously as Francia Occi- 
dentalis and the Kingdom of the West Franks), the 
western portion of the former Frankish Empire, was 
dominated by several feudal lords, who elected the 
count of Paris, Hugh Capet (938-996), as king of 
France in 987 following the death of the last Caro¬ 
lingian ruler. He became the founder of the French 
royal house, the Capetians (987-1328), which includ¬ 
ed the later cadet branches: the Valois (1328-1589), 
the Bourbons (1589-1792, 1814, 1815-30), and the 
Bourbon-Orleans (1830-48). 

See also Carolingian Renaissance; Pepin, Donation of. 
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Carolingian Renaissance 

The Carolingian Renaissance is the name given to the 
revival of classical learning and culture that occurred 
during the late eighth and ninth centuries, a period that 
roughly corresponds to the rule of the Frankish emper¬ 
or Charlemagne (768-814) and his successors during 
the Carolingian dynasty. Prior to Charlemagne’s 
ascension to the throne, the Merovingian dynasty 
had established a court school (known as the scola pa- 
latina) in order to prepare young Frankish nobles for 
their future political roles. Literary education remained, 
however, the responsibility of the monastic and cathe¬ 
dral schools. Charlemagne vastly increased the respon¬ 
sibilities of the palace school, which became an impor¬ 
tant repository of learning and a center of educational 
reform. He also issued a series of royal decrees calling 
for the general improvement of all schools throughout 
the empire. To help him in these efforts, he recruited the 
English monk Alcuin of York (c. 730-804) to become 
head of the palace school in 782. 

With Alcuin’s guidance Charlemagne initiated a gen¬ 
eralized reform of the church. This bold venture began 
with the moral and intellectual schooling of the monas¬ 
tic and secular clergy. The famous edict of 785, known 
as the Epistola de litteris colendis (Epistle on cultivating 
letters), called for the clergy to study Latin to understand 
Christian doctrine. Charlemagne voiced his disapproval 
that many written communications received from his 
monasteries contained grammatical errors and uncouth 
language. Once they had mastered correct Latin syntax 
and style, he noted, the clergy must teach all those who 
were able and willing to learn. In 789 the Council of 
Aachen reinforced that each monastery and abbey ought 
to have a school. Charlemagne sought to make educa¬ 
tion available to all children throughout his territories, 
whether they intended to enter the cloister or not. The 
rise of Latin literacy among the lay population attests to 
the success of these efforts. 

Charlemagne also understood that his clergy¬ 
men could not become effective preachers if they did 
not have access to authoritative, reliable copies of the 
Holy Scriptures. He commissioned Alcuin to ensure 
that every monastery and church receive a copy of the 
Vulgate that was free from scribal errors. The copy¬ 
ing and distribution of basic texts placed new pressure 
on the manuscript scriptoria (or “copying rooms”). In 
an effort to harmonize the quality of preaching, Char¬ 
lemagne commissioned Paul the Deacon (c. 720-799) 
to compile sermons for all the feast days. These were to 
serve as models for the local priests to implement and 


rework. Emphasis was also placed on monastic reform. 
In an effort to enforce the Rule of St. Benedict, Char¬ 
lemagne ordered that an error-free manuscript of the 
Rule be brought from Monte Cassino in Italy, and that 
copies of it be distributed to all of his monasteries. 

The school curriculum, inspired by the writings of 
Augustine of Hippo, focused on a close study of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine and classical authors, which served as 
models of good style. Students studied and learned the 
Psalms and were initiated—through works like Mar- 
tianus Capella’s Marriage of Mercury and Philology 
(fl. 430), and Isidore of Seville’s Etymologies (c. 615- 
630)—to the seven liberal arts. Special attention was 
given to the three arts belonging to Boethius’s trivium-. 
grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic. More advanced stu¬ 
dents were also introduced to the scientific arts of the 
quadrivium-. arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and har¬ 
mony (or music). Ferrieres gained renown for its metic¬ 
ulous study of classical literature; the schools of Laon 
and Fulda were centers of biblical exegesis; St. Wan- 
drille surpassed all others in the study of music; Tours 
and Reichenau were famous for their copying and edit¬ 
ing of manuscripts. Approximately 70 schools—located 
throughout Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
northern Spain—have left us some record of their activ¬ 
ities during the ninth century 

Charlemagne’s library included works of Horace, 
Lucan, Terence, Statius, Juvenal, Tibullus, Claudian, 
Martial, Cicero, Servius, Sallust, Virgil, Macrobius, 
Ovid, and Priscian. Abbots in the provinces could enrich 
their collections by ordering copies of books in the pal¬ 
ace library, or in other surrounding monastic and cathe¬ 
dral libraries. Alcuin believed it was important to make 
manuscripts easier to read, by adopting punctuation 
and adding spaces between words. Furthermore since 
writing materials were scarce and expensive, develop¬ 
ing a clear and compact script was a high priority. 

Medieval scribes had inherited several scripts from 
the Romans, such as rustic capitals, uncial, half-uncial, 
and cursive. Rustic capitals are frequently found in 
inscriptions and law codes. The script consists of large, 
narrow capital letters placed side by side. Uncial and 
half-uncial used more rounded letters. All three of 
these scripts were cumbersome and occupied a large 
amount of space. In an effort to make the most out of 
an expensive sheet of parchment (sheep’s skin) or vel¬ 
lum (calf’s skin), legal documents and business records 
were generally written in cursive hand, which was par¬ 
ticularly difficult to read. Irish bookhand, for example, 
was a beautiful and elaborate script, but it was diffi¬ 
cult to write and the letters remained very large. In the 
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770s, the monks of Corbie—a sister-establishment of 
Luxeuil, the Irish abbey founded in the sixth century by 
St. Columba—developed a compact, rounded, regular 
and very legible script, which became known as “Car- 
olingian minuscule,” because of its small size. Alcuin 
immediately introduced the script to the palace school 
and scriptorium, where it was used to copy the Bible, 
writings of the church fathers, and classical works. 
Carolingian minuscule quickly spread throughout the 
empire. During the 20th century, it continued to survive 
as the standard typewriter font, and it forms the basis 
of the Times New Roman computer font. 

Carolingian scholars did not limit themselves to 
copying manuscripts. They also composed their own 
works: textbooks for the study of the liberal arts, biblical 
commentaries, dictionaries, glossaries, bilingual word 
lists, compilations, spelling handbooks, commentaries, 
and summaries of ancient works. An impressive body 
of hagiographical literature (such as saints’ lives) also 
dates from the Carolingian revival. Numerous politi¬ 
cal and historical writings inspired by classical models 
have survived, including Einhard’s Life of Charlemagne 
(based on the Lives of the Twelve Caesars ) and Paul the 
Deacon’s History of the Lombards. Carolingian authors 
like Walafrid Strabo (c. 808-899), Sedulius Scottus (fl. 
848-874) and Lupus of Ferrieres (c. 805-862), wrote 
more than 3,200 pages of original Latin poetry. 

Although men remained the most active players 
in the Carolingian Renaissance, study programs for 
women were implemented in female monasteries, and 
women played an important role as teachers outside 
their religious communities. A female hermit educated 
St. Wiborada, and in the early 840s a woman named 
Dhuoba composed a Liber Manualis (a sort of grammar 
book) to instruct her son, William. The granddaughters 
of Judith, second wife of Louis the Pious, inherited part 
of their father’s library; female monasteries—like Chelles, 
Jouarre, Sackingen, Remiremont, Herford, Poitiers, Sois- 
sons, Essen, and Brescia—had their own scriptoria. 

Irish scholars (known as the scholastici) also played 
an important role. Toward the end of the ninth century 
the monk Notker—a teacher, scribe, and librarian at the 
Irish monastery of St. Gall in Switzerland—commemo¬ 
rated their influence in a famous anecdote. Two Irish¬ 
men, he claims, went to the court of Charlemagne and 
so greatly impressed the emperor that he extended his 
patronage to them. Einhard confirms that Charlemagne 
“held the Irish in special esteem.” After Alcuin’s retire¬ 
ment from public life to the monastery of Tours, an 
Irishman, Clement, became head of the palace school. 
The lasting relationship between Carolingian mon- 


archs and the Irish continued long after Charlemagne’s 
death, under Louis the Pious, Lothair II, and Charles 
the Bald (who becomes the patron of the famous Irish 
scholar John Scotus Eriugena). Under Charlemagne and 
his descendents, the Frankish court became a center of 
interaction between scholars and poets from all over 
Europe. The influences of the Carolingian Renaissance 
continued to be felt well into the 10th, and even into 
the 12th century, as the cathedral and monastic schools 
continued to teach a curriculum based on the church 
fathers, the Latin authors, and the liberal arts. 

See also Frankish tribe; Irish monastic scholar¬ 
ship, GOLDEN AGE OF; MEDIEVAL EUROPE: EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM. 

Further reading: Colish, Marcia L. Medieval Foundations 
of the Western Intellectual Tradition, 400-1400. New Ha¬ 
ven, CT: Yale University Press, 2004; Contreni, John J. “The 
Carolingian Renaissance: Education and Literacy Culture.” 
In Rosamond McKitterick, ed. The New Cambridge Medi¬ 
eval History. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005; 
Reynolds, L. D. and N. G. Wilson. Scribes and Scholars: A 
Guide to the Transmission of Greek and Latin Literature. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974; Treadgold, Warren, ed. Re¬ 
naissances Before the Renaissance. Palo Alto, CA: Stanford 
University Press, 1984. 

K. Sarah-Jane Murray 

Celtic Christianity 

A variety of modern sectarian and special interest 
groups, from New Age cults to Irish nationalists to 
feminists to independent Christians, claim Celtic roots 
for their drive and inspiration. With so many com¬ 
peting claims it is difficult to clear away the partisan 
fervor from the historical realities surrounding Celtic 
spirituality and cultural identity. Among the giants 
in this tradition are the likes of Patrick (d. 461 C.E.), 
Brendan the Navigator (d. 577 c.e.), Columban (d. 
615 C.E.), and Brigid (legendary). Among its gigantic 
achievements are the Book of Kells and a corpus of 
ballads and stories that make it one of the earliest Eu¬ 
ropean vernacular literatures. 

Celtic spirituality is an inexact term reflecting the 
identity of an emigrating and outgoing people who 
adapted well wherever they wandered. It is usually 
applied to the native peoples of Ireland, Britain, and 
Brittany, bound by the language of Gaelic and (later) 
Hiberno-Latin. These people spread into ancient Gaul 
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(France), Spain, Italy, and even Galatia in present-day 
Turkey; their religious pilgrims were known in the 
ancient world for their visits throughout the lands of 
the Middle East. Eventually Christian preachers from 
Celtic lands were known for re-Christianizing and re- 
civilizing Europe after the so-called Dark Ages, so it is 
no wonder that Celtic spirituality is claimed by many 
groups. 

No one is sure when Christianity reached western 
Celtic parts, but some Christian presence must have 
been established by 431 c.e. when Pope Celestine I 
sent a bishop to Ireland. Perhaps shortly thereafter the 
Western Latin Church commissioned the legendary Pat¬ 
rick for missionary work on the island. Thus, though 
Celtic spirituality shows some native distinctiveness, it 
was from the beginning associated with the ecclesial 
structure and faith of the Western Church and not just 
an indigenous and autonomous Christianity. In fact 
the earliest artifacts discovered show Irish Christian¬ 
ity to be found among the wealthy classes, who used 
typical icons and conventional symbols to show their 
spirituality. Most likely they owed their faith to the 
fervor of the Western Church to spread Christianity, 
even if most of their land never was under the Roman 
Empire. 

After the mid-400s c.e. when the Romans retreated 
from Britain to the European continent, contacts with the 
Western world diminished. The Celts were forced more 
wholly to reconnect with their native roots. This tenden¬ 
cy was intensified when the Saxons arose in Britain and 
threatened to take Celtic lands. Meanwhile the minor¬ 
ity Christian population repudiated residual Western 
Church influences because of the worldliness and corrup¬ 
tion of many of its institutions and personnel. The church 
did not respond to the alienation of the Celtic Christians 
until 605 c.e. when Pope Gregory the Great sent Augus¬ 
tine of Canterbury to parley with the Irish. The pope rec¬ 
ognized the need for a council, showing that Celtic Chris¬ 
tianity was a force to be reckoned with. Unfortunately, 
the talks completely broke down. Finally in 640 c.e. the 
Irish Church acceded to some of the pope’s requests. 

Celtic spirituality developed in a window of time 
from the mid-fifth century to the mid-seventh century 
c.e. Its features included a different religious calendar 
(meaning that the Irish celebrated Easter on a different 
date), a different pastoral structure (meaning that the 
Irish had their own pastors and pastoral jurisdictions), 
and a different popular piety (meaning that native Irish 
myths became incorporated into Celtic Christianity). 

The pastoral system of the Irish recognized the 
authority of pious monks and their monasteries and 


did not pay attention to formal boundaries of par¬ 
ish and diocese as the Western Church normally did. 
Instead of bishops and theologies they esteemed abbots 
and superiors, both men and women, who proved that 
they could preserve cosmic order through their per¬ 
sonal sanctity and mystical powers. The Celtic Church 
never rejected the office of the pope and institutions of 
the Western Church, but it tended to downplay their 
role and effectiveness in true spirituality. Its pastoral 
system bears remarkable similarity to that of the Des¬ 
ert Fathers and Oriental Orthodox churches (of the 
Copts, Syrian Orthodox, and others). There may have 
been limited and organic exchanges based on Celtic 
wanderings and pilgrimages. 

The popular piety of the Irish shows the incorpora¬ 
tion of mythic Celtic heroes into Christian stories. The 
story of St. Brigid, for example, founder of Kildare Abbey, 
may well be based on Brigid, daughter of the Celtic god 
Dagda, whose name graces so many places in Ireland. 
St. Brigid is not based on the traditional Mary, mother 
of Jesus, but on her namesake, who was a healer and 
creative force for the gods. Celts also had less a sense of 
the Latin notion of original sin. The world is not cursed 
with the fall of the human parents Adam and Eve, as the 
great Western Church thinker Augustine said. It is rather 
a place for humans to steward and show personal disci¬ 
pline so as to go to heaven. 

There is a heightened sense of the nearness of the 
divine to the created order. The ideal Christian in Celtic 
spirituality is the monk in the monastery who lives a life 
of self-control and prayer: The monk shows that his or 
her life can be disciplined and the world can be civilized 
and ordered. 

If nothing else, Celtic spirituality shows an alterna¬ 
tive to the logic-driven and doctrinal approach of the 
West. It values independence of thought and the Power 
of personal sanctity. However, it is hardly nonstruc- 
tured or spontaneous or wholly unique. It is not sepa¬ 
rate from the Christian religion, and probably is best 
viewed as a hybrid of Latin theology and native beliefs. 
By the lfth-12th centuries the special characteristics 
of Celtic spirituality were completely submerged in the 
Western Church, much as the Desert Father spirituality 
is a part of the Eastern Greek Church. 

Further reading: Davies, Oliver and Thomas O’Loughlin, 
eds. Celtic Christianity. Classics of Western Spirituality, New 
York: Paulist, 1999; Olsen, Ted. Christianity and the Celts. 
Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2003. 
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Chagatai Khanate 

Genghis Khan (c. 1167-1227) had four sons by his 
principal wife, Borte. The eldest son, Juji, and second 
son, Chagatai, were such fierce rivals that Genghis de¬ 
cided to bypass both in favor of his third son, Ogotai 
Khan as his successor khaghan (Grand Khan), and all 
of his sons agreed with his choice. Genghis also assigned 
territories to each son to govern, although all would 
acknowledge the leadership of the khaghan and coop¬ 
erate with him in expanding the Mongol Empire. Juji 
received land farthest from the paternal homeland—the 
western territories that would include Russia and east¬ 
ern Europe; his followers were called the Golden Horde. 
Chagatai received west Turkestan, the Tarim Basin, and 
the western Tian Shan (T’ien Shan) region. Ogotai re¬ 
ceived Dzungaria and part of Central Asia, while the 
youngest son, Tului, received the Mongolian homeland. 
This arrangement was confirmed just before Genghis 
Khan died in 1227. Two years later the Kuriltai (council 
of nobles) elected Ogotai the next khaghan. 

Chagatai’s allotment, which was enlarged later, 
also included the Ili River valley, Kashgaria, Turfan 
and Kucha in present-day northwestern China, and 
Transoxiana, including the towns of Bukhara and 
Samarkand. These disparate lands became known as 
the Chagatai Khanate. Except for the oasis towns most 
of the khanate was steppe land inhabited by various 
nomads, most of Turkic ethnicity. Chagatai was a war¬ 
rior and also a staunch upholder of Mongol traditions. 
Genghis had appointed him guardian of the Mongolian 
law code called “Yasa” which he had sternly adminis¬ 
tered. Chagatai and his successors kept up a semino- 
madic lifestyle, changing from winter to summer camp 
as the seasons dictated. Whereas the Mongol realms 
under Kubilai Khan and his heirs in China, the Yuan 
dynasty (1279-1368), and the il-khanate of Hulagu 
Khan and his successors in Persia and the Middle East 
had fixed boundaries, rich resources, large sedentary 
populations, and long established traditions of gover¬ 
nance, the Chagatai Khanate had shifting boundaries, 
tribal populations with weak state institutions, and 
relatively sparse resources. 

It was hemmed in by other Mongol dominions 
ruled by branches of Genghis Khan’s descendants in 
three directions—the Yuan dynasty, the Il-Khanate, 
and the Golden Horde in Russia. The only direction 
for expansion was into Afghanistan and India. Begin¬ 
ning in the 1290s Chagatai Khanate forces took con¬ 
trol of eastern Afghanistan from which they raided 
northwestern India. In 1303 an expedition of 120,000 


men besieged Delhi for two months and devastated a 
wide area. Another force of 40,000 horsemen returned 
to India in 1304 but was defeated and 9,000 prison¬ 
ers were trampled to death by elephants. A similar fate 
befell the men of the last attacking army in 1305-1306. 
Not able to expand outward the heirs of Chagatai were 
constantly embroiled in wars and rivalries of the other 
three branches of the family, and among themselves. 
Although the Chagatai Khanate was poor in resources, 
its central location along the Silk Road allowed it to 
collect abundant taxes and tolls. Frequent wars and 
predatory policy toward trade and sedentary people 
often resulted in the breakdown and ultimately decline 
in international trade by land routes. Major differences 
and incompatibilities divided the eastern and western 
halves of the khanate. The western part, originally part 
of the Khwarazm kingdom, was Islamized, urbanized, 
and more advanced than the eastern region, which was 
more pastoral, nomadic, and animistic. Lacking a cohe¬ 
sive government, each went its own way. 

Chagatai died in 1242 and was succeeded by his 
grandson Kara Hulagu. Interference by the khaghan 
and involvement by the Chagatai Khanid rulers in 
the dynastic struggle of other branches of the family 
resulted in many upheavals. Leaders of the Chagatai 
Khanate became involved when Mongke Khaghan died 
in 1259 and a succession struggle erupted between his 
brothers Kubilai and Arik Boke; they sided with the 
winner Kubilai. Later they supported Kaidu Khan, a 
grandson of Ogotai, who challenged Kubilai for the 
throne of the khaghan. The destructive wars contin¬ 
ued until Kaidu’s death in 1301. Although Kubilai 
won against his rivals, the unity of the Mongol Empire 
was fractured forever, and even though the Chagatai 
rulers were not in contention for overall leadership, 
their central position in the line of communications 
between the different branches of the family played 
a significant role in the breakdown of unity of the 
Mongol Empire. 

The frequent civil wars and changes of rulers (there 
were 30 khan up to 1230) fatally weakened the central 
authority at the expense of local leaders. As the Cha¬ 
gatai Khanate was disintegrating in 1369, there rose 
in Samarkand a Mongol-Turkic leader who claimed 
descent from Genghis Khan. His name was Timurlane 
(Tamerlane), meaning Timur the Lame. His military 
career that ended with his death inl403 would replicate 
that of his famous ancestor. In the 14th century Cha- 
gatain rulers converted to Islam, the religion of many 
of the Turkic peoples they ruled. The official language of 
the khanate was changed from Mongolian to Chagatai 
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Turkic. It continued to be used in the region they ruled 
until modern times. 

See also Mongke Khan. 

Further reading: Grousset, Rene. The Empire of the Steppes, 
A History of Central Asia. Trans, by Naomi Walford. New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1994; Franke, Her- 
bert and Denis Twitchett eds. The Cambridge History of Chi¬ 
na, Volume 6, Alien Regimes and Border States, 907-1368. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994; Prawdin, Mi¬ 
chael. The Mongol Empire, Its Rise and Legacy, trans. Eden 
and Cedar Paul. London: George Allen and Unwin, 1994. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Champa kingdom 

According to Chinese texts, in 192 c.e., Champa was 
formed during the aftermath of the breakup of the Han 
dynasty of China. The Champa kingdom was situat¬ 
ed along the coastal plains of present-day central and 



An ancient Cham structure in central Vietnam, one of the remains of 
the Cham civilization that was conquered by foreign invaders. 


southern Vietnam. The Chams shared many biologi¬ 
cal traits with the Malays and Polynesians. After years 
of fighting with rival Chinese factions in Tonkin, the 
Chams came to be under Indian cultural influence. Ele¬ 
ments of Indian culture formed a huge part of Cham 
culture, as a result. The Champa kingdom was divided 
into four regions with Hindu names—Amaravati, Vi- 
jaya, Kauthara, and Panduranga. The four, which were 
already powerful, were reunited under King Bhadra- 
varman in 400. Located between India and China, the 
Chams were in a strategic position to conduct trade be¬ 
tween West and East Asia. The kingdom played a key 
role along this trade route, which became known as the 
Silk Route of the Sea. At the height of their success, they 
became a prosperous seafaring power that actively par¬ 
ticipated in commerce and piracy along the coastline. 

Because of its strategic location, the Chams were 
constantly under threat of attack from their neighbors. 
Cham-Chinese rivalry persisted for centuries and fea¬ 
tured prominently in Cham history. In order to stop 
repeated destructive Cham raids on their coasts, the 
Chinese invaded Champa territory in 446. Champa was 
made subservient to China but by the sixth century the 
Chams achieved independence from China rule. Cham¬ 
pa trade and culture flourished during this era. Champa 
success was however disrupted by Javanese invasions in 
the eighth century, which they managed to stave off. In 
the ninth century under King Indravarman II, the Chams 
relocated their capital farther north in Amaravati. Dur¬ 
ing this period, the Chams built beautiful temples and 
palaces, many of which survive today. 

By the 10th century the Champa kingdom faced 
another adversary from Hanoi in the form of the Dai 
Viet, who wanted the territories of Amaravati and a few 
decades later, Vijaya. Later the Cambodians launched 
attacks on their kingdom, along with the Vietnamese. 
Even though the Cham king Harivarman managed to 
fend off attacks from these two invading forces in 1145, 
the Khmers returned under a new more aggressive king 
and managed to bring Champa under his leadership. 
But two years later, a new Cham leader successfully 
defeated the Khmers. In 1177 the next Cham king even 
invaded the Cambodian capital of Angkor. 

This victorious period was extremely brief, as the 
Chams were once again subjected to Cambodian rule in 
1190 until 1220. The Chams would never again experi¬ 
ence a period of resurgence and instead suffered succes¬ 
sive invasions by foreign forces. After 1220, Vietnamese 
kings, who were members of the Tran dynasty, attacked 
Champa. The Champa kingdom was further weakened 
by the Mongol invasion in 1284. By the end of the 15th 
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century very little of the Champa kingdom was left as 
their territories were being conquered by foreign invad¬ 
ers, who completed the conquest of Cham territory dur¬ 
ing the 17th century. 

See also Vijayanagara Empire. 

Further reading: Coedes, George. The Indianized States of 
Southeast Asia. Kuala Lumpur: University of Malaya Press, 
1968; Maspero, Georges. The Kingdom of Champa. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University, 1949; Phuong, Tran Ky. Vestiges 
of Champa Civilization. Hanoi: The Gioi Publishers, 2004. 
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Charlemagne 

(c. 742-814) king of the Franks and emperor of the West 

Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, was born the eldest 
son of Pepin the Short, king of the Franks (751-768), 
and his wife, Bertrada of Laon. Upon his father’s death 
the Frankish kingdom was divided between Charlemagne 
and his younger brother Carloman in 768. When Carlo- 
man died suddenly in 771, Charlemagne seized control 
of his brother’s lands and reunified the Frankish realm. 

Charlemagne’s kingdom grew to an empire under his 
relentless and resourceful military campaigns. Beginning 
in 772 he initiated a campaign to subdue the Saxons, a 
task he would only complete in 804. Soon after becom¬ 
ing sole ruler of the Franks, he invaded Italy and crushed 
the Lombard Kingdom, taking the Crown of the Lom¬ 
bards for himself (773-774). An initial foray against the 
Muslims into Spain in 778 ended in disaster when Char¬ 
lemagne’s rearguard was ambushed and destroyed at 
Roncesvalles, while returning home from this expedition. 
But by 811 Charlemagne had extended his sway south of 
the Pyrenees down to the Ebro River and had created the 
Spanish March to act as a buffer zone between the Moors 
in Spain and his own lands north of the Pyrenees. 

On his eastern front Charlemagne deposed his 
onetime ally the duke of Bavaria (787), and incorporated 
his territory into his own lands. This brought him into 
contact with the fierce Slavic people known as the Avars, 
who held sizable lands in the areas of modern day Austria 
and Hungary. Charlemagne inflicted a massive defeat on 
these people in 796 and created another heavily defended 
march known as the Ostmark (Austria), to protect his 
eastern border against marauding Avars. In helping him 
overcome and rule such disparate foes and lands, Char¬ 
lemagne was fortunate in having three capable and loyal 
sons. His son Charles (d. 811) ruled the northwest part of 


Charlemagne’s Frankish lands known as Neustria, while 
Pepin (d. 810) administered Italy, and Louis (d. 840) ruled 
over Aquitaine. The latter two in particular fought long, 
hard campaigns either with their father or on his behalf. 

The strength of Charlemagne’s empire depended in 
part upon his reputation and success as a warlord, togeth¬ 
er with the tight bonds of personal loyalty that existed 
between him and his chief administrators. In addition to 
his three sons who ruled as cadet kings, Charlemagne 
also relied heavily upon the margraves who ruled over 
the marks/marches that he created along volatile border 
areas. In less troublesome areas in the interior of his lands 
Charlemagne posted counts to keep the peace, adminis¬ 
ter imperial laws, and protect the realm. To ensure the 
loyalty of these and other top officials Charlemagne cre¬ 
ated the office of the missi dominici, whose duty it was 
to ride circuit throughout the realm inquiring as to the 
honesty and efficiency of his royal officials. 

Another reason for Charlemagne’s success was his 
approach to justice throughout his realm. Religion aside, 
he respected the traditions, tribal laws, and rights of the 
various Germanic peoples under his authority, and rath¬ 
er than replace tribal laws, he sought to codify them in 
writing. He did however issue a number of imperial laws 
called capitularies, which laid out regulations for his own 
royal officials or administrators or which touched upon 
religious issues. Historians have long acknowledged the 
important role that Christianity and the institutional 
church played in enabling Charlemagne to maintain a 
firm hold on both his throne and his empire. His con¬ 
quest and eventual integration of Saxony into his empire 
are illustrative in this regard. Charlemagne relied upon 
a combination of military offensives against the Sax¬ 
ons and the missionary activities of Benedictine monks 
finally to pacify this belligerent tribe. In 782 he issued a 
series of laws forbidding the practice of pagan religion 
among the Saxons, with harsh penalties for those caught 
transgressing. The overall effect of these measures was 
slowly to saturate Saxon tribal culture with the religion 
and culture that Charlemagne endorsed. 

Charlemagne also engaged in a vigorous attempt to 
improve the level of morality and education among the 
clergy throughout his realm. To this end he utilized the 
talents of Alcuin of York (735-804), who, beginning in 
781, undertook the arduous process of bringing disci¬ 
pline to the monastic houses throughout the empire and 
introducing the classical Roman program of the liberal 
arts as the educational curriculum used throughout the 
Carolingian monastic schools. For 15 years Alcuin him¬ 
self oversaw a school at Charlemagne’s palace at Aachen. 
The results of this educational program were impressive 
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and produced a flourishing of culture and learning that 
has been termed the Carolingian Renaissance. A 
number of Carolingian Benedictine monasteries became 
vibrant centers of learning, such as Fulda, St. Gall, and 
Reichenau. Monks at these institutions assiduously set 
about learning classical Latin grammar and rhetoric and 
in the process copied and preserved for posterity numer¬ 
ous works from classical Rome. Scholarship and litera¬ 
ture flourished in this era, as is evident from such works 
as Paul the Deacon’s History of the Lombards and Ein¬ 
hard’s Life of Charlemagne. 

On Christmas Day in the year 800, Pope Leo III 
crowned Charlemagne Roman emperor (Imperator 
Romanorum). Historians have long quarreled over the 
significance of the coronation, and even whether Char¬ 
lemagne himself approved. The Roman Empire at the 
time of Charlemagne’s coronation referred to the Greek 
or Byzantine Empire, which was under the control of the 
empress Irene (797-802). Through his actions the pope 
may well have been seeking to curry favor with Char¬ 
lemagne and ensure his aid in maintaining the pope’s 
temporal control over recently annexed lands in Italy. 

Or, absent a male ruler on the Byzantine throne, he 
may actually have thought he was creating a legitimate 
emperor who could unite the Carolingian territories in 
the west with the Byzantine lands in the east. If so, he 
seriously miscalculated, for initial overtures between 
Charlemagne’s court and that of the empress Irene 
created an uproar among the people of the Byzantine 
Empire. Charlemagne himself actually disliked the title 
of emperor, and it certainly added nothing to his power 
or ability to rule over his own lands. At the same time, 
the fact that the pope felt emboldened enough to pro¬ 
claim this Germanic king a Roman emperor provides 
clear evidence of the spectacular political, military, 
religious, and cultural achievements Charlemagne real¬ 
ized during his rule over western Europe. In 813 Char¬ 
lemagne designated his son Louis I as coemperor and 
his successor and crowned him at Aachen. 

See also Carolingian dynasty; Holy Roman Empire. 

Further reading: Barbero, Alessandro. Charlemagne: Father 
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Chaucer, Geoffrey 

(c. 1340-1400) English author 

Geoffrey Chaucer was the son of John Chaucer, a pros¬ 
perous wine merchant, and Agnes de Copton. Around 
1355 his fairly wealthy parents secured a position for the 
young Geoffrey as a page in a household of royal rank, 
that of Prince Lionel, the earl of Ulster, the future duke 
of Clarence and son of Edward III. This provided a suit¬ 
able environment to cultivate their son’s talents as he 
was exposed to the world of aristocracy and developed 
an appreciation for manners of the court. Chaucer was 
known for his keen observation of his surroundings. In 
such a setting, he would have also acquired knowledge 
of French and Latin, and he made his first acquaintance 
with his future patron, John of Gaunt. 

After serving as a page Chaucer joined military ser¬ 
vice and fought in France. In 1360 he was captured but 
was released upon payment of ransom by Edward III. 
From 1374 to 1386 Chaucer was a customs control¬ 
ler in the port of London. It was an important post as 
the king’s revenue came mainly from customs duties. 
Later he became a clerk of the King’s Works. In 1367 he 
became a yeoman in the king’s household and two years 
later was promoted to esquire. Chaucer married Philip¬ 
pa Roet in 1366, the sister of the mistress and future 
wife of his patron, John of Gaunt. Philippa Roet served 
the queen as a lady-in-waiting. Their marriage lasted 
until her death in 1387. In his work for the king, Chau¬ 
cer engaged in diplomatic missions to France, Italy, and 
Spain—centers of learning and literary production far 
more renowned than London at the time. It was in Italy 
that he met Giovanni Boccaccio, the Italian novelist, 
whose writings he admired. Not surprisingly, continen¬ 
tal European influences are found in his works. 

Early in his career Chaucer displayed a tendency to 
adopt the French style. He was heavily influenced by 
French works such as the Roman de la Rose , an alle¬ 
gory about love written in eight-syllable couplets by two 
poets—Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meun. In 1369 
Chaucer wrote The Book of the Duchess , likely for John 
of Gaunt’s first wife, Blanche, who died in the same year. 
While keeping the French influence, Chaucer began to be 
influenced by Italian authors such as Dante Alighieri 
and Boccaccio. One of his works, Troilus and Criseyde, 
was in fact based on Boccaccio’s Filostrato. Boccaccio 
provides the basis for four of Chaucer’s characters in his 
most famous work The Canterbury Tales. Chaucer died 
on October 25, 1400. His body was buried in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey and was later moved to Poets’ Corner at the 
east aisle of the south transept. 
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The 14th century was a golden period when the lit¬ 
erary arts flourished in England. During this era known 
as the Middle Ages, literature in the English language 
enjoyed an unprecedented popularity. The English lan¬ 
guage became a source of pride for the English people. 
The new status accorded to the language was due in no 
small part to Chaucer’s choice of the English language 
as the worthy medium of his own artistic expression. 
The intellectual milieu during the Middle Ages was very 
much characterized by philosophical concerns provided 
by Christianity. Christian allegory thus became a major 
feature of medieval literature. Allegory is polysemous, in 
that multiple levels of meaning can be discerned. Sets of 
meanings are also intricately connected with other sets 
of meanings, creating a text that is significantly rich. All 
the meanings relate to a central theme, which is repeat¬ 
edly alluded to in the text. Chaucer succeeded in marry¬ 
ing philosophical ruminations in a creative manner. 

Chaucer wrote The Canterbury Tales between 1387 
and 1400 during the aftermath of the Black Death 
and the Peasants’ Revolt. It is a collection of 24 tales 
recounted by different characters who are pilgrims. He 
adopts a powerful satirical style in writing The Canter¬ 
bury Tales. Chaucer draws upon contemporary persons 
commonly found in medieval society, so his audience 
would be familiar with them. Chaucer’s literary style 
was revolutionary in that he incorporated local dialects 
in his writing, such as in the “Miller’s Tale,” part of The 
Canterbury Tales. In the “Knight’s Tale,” the miller, who 
speaks in a drunken style, actually interrupts the pro¬ 
tagonist. As a complex collection of stories of various 
characters from all social strata, male and female, The 
Canterbury Tales forms a valuable view of the workings 
of society during this volatile period in history. 

Further reading: Coghill, Nevill. Poet Chaucer. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1949; Pearsall, David. The Life of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 1992; Rich¬ 
ardson, Catherine. Chaucer: A Beginner’s Guide. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 2001; William, David. Canterbury 
Tales, A Literary Pilgrimage. New York: Twayne, 1949. 

Nurfadzilah Yahaya 

Chenla 

Two successive kingdoms with strong Indian influence 
emerged during the pre-Angkorean centuries of Khmer 
history. These were the Funan, from the second to sixth 
centuries, and Kambuja (Chenla, Zhenia in Chinese) from 


the sixth to the eighth centuries. A vassal state of Funan, 
Chenla emerged as an independent state in the middle 
of the sixth century. A sea route developed between In¬ 
dia and China by this time. The shift from the coastal 
trade route coincided with the appearance of conquerors 
from the mid-Mekong area, the brothers Bhavavarman 
(r. 550-600) and Mahendravarman (r. 600-611). They 
focused on the rice-growing areas of the Mekong basin, 
rather than maritime trade. The new kingdom, called 
Kambuja, traced its origin from the sage Kambu Svay- 
ambhuva and the daughter of Nagas, Mera 

According to the Chinese chronicle the History 
of Sui, Chenla was a feudatory state of Funan, cover¬ 
ing roughly northern Cambodia and southern Laos of 
modern times. Its capital was at Lingaparvata with a 
Hindu temple dedicated to the god Bhadresvara. Chenla 
became a separate state after seceding from Funan in 550 
with the accession of Bhadravarman I as the first ruler of 
the newly independent kingdom. He was the grandson 
of Funanese ruler Rudravarman (r. 514-539) and had 
married a Chenla princess named Lakshmi, who was 
heir apparent to the throne. Bhadravarman became the 
independent king of Chenla in 550, when the ruler died. 
In his long reign, Chenla was engaged in warfare, and 
Chitrasena was in charge of the army. The kingdom of 
Chenla covered the whole of Cambodia, southern Thai¬ 
land, Laos, and the Mekong Delta region. 

Bhadravarman’s brother Chitrasena, with the title 
of Mahendravarman, succeeded him and ruled for 11 
years. He was a brave king and conqueror. The reign of 
his son Isanvarman I (r. 611-635) was marked by exten¬ 
sion of the kingdom westward, and establishment of a 
new capital, Isanpura at Sambor Prei Kuk (the Kompong 
Thom province of modern Cambodia), in 613. Like his 
father, he followed a policy of friendship toward the 
Champa kingdom and married a Champa princess. 
Bhavavarman II was the next ruler (r. 635-650), who 
was succeeded by Jayavarman (650-690). He consoli¬ 
dated the Chenla kingdom. After his death, Queen Jay- 
adevi controlled the affairs of the state. Imminent civil 
war led to the disintegration of the Chenla kingdom. 

Factional disputes in the court resulted in the split¬ 
ting of the kingdom in 706 into Land Chenla (Upper 
Chenla) and Water Chenla (Lower Chenla). Upper 
Chenla, with its capital in the Champassak province of 
modern Laos, was a somewhat centralized state with 
30 provincial headquarters operating as administra¬ 
tive centers. It also sent embassies to China. Lower 
Chenla, occupying the former Funan kingdom along 
the Mekong Delta and the coast, had a turbulent exis¬ 
tence with constant pirate raids from Java. The minor 
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Khmer states like Aninditapura and Sambhupura were 
locked in rivalry over the control of Lower Chenla. 
Pressure also mounted against Chenla by the Sailendra 
kings of Java. The last of the rulers was killed in 790 
and it became a vassal state of the Sailendras. A prince 
from Sambhpura, who was in Java, took the reins as a 
puppet ruler. But Jayavarman II asserted his indepen¬ 
dence in 802, becoming the founder of great Angkorean 
empire that lasted until the early f 5th century. 

The Cambodian civilization in Chenla, like that of 
the Funan and Angkor periods, witnessed a good deal 
of Indian influence. Indian elements were mixed with 
indigenous myths of the Moon and serpent. Building 
a royal lingas (phallus symbol of Shiva) on mountains 
was a blending of the autochthonous mountain cult 
with Hindu beliefs. Shiva in his linga form was connect¬ 
ed with devaraja cult, which was used by Jayvarman II 
afterward to proclaim his sovereignty from Java. The 
Chenla kings were deified. Lord Shiva was worshipped 
under different names such as Bhadresvara, Sambhu, 
Girisa, and Tribhubanesvara. 

Inscriptions from Cambodia attest to the preva¬ 
lence of Sanskrit. Rhetorical and literary conventions 
were well known to writers of epigraphs in Chenla. 
They were also well acquainted with Indian epics, 
kavyas and puranas. The inscriptions refer to the 
Vedas, Vedantas, and Smritis. Many Sanskrit words 
were absorbed into old Khmer, relating to geographi¬ 
cal names, the names of divinities and persons, admin¬ 
istrative terms, and terms relating to the calendar 
and numbers. Another Indian custom persisted in the 
marrying princesses to brahmans (Hindu priests). The 
brahmans played an important role in the religious life 
of the people. 

The chief priest or purohita had a powerful influence 
on the royalty. This sacerdotal office passed from uncle 
to nephew in the maternal line, which was an exam¬ 
ple of an indigenous matrilineal social system. Kings 
sought to ally themselves to a particular priestly fam¬ 
ily by matrimonial alliance. Buddhism was also preva¬ 
lent in Chenla. The Mahayana faith came to Cambodia 
from Java as well as India. Buddhist statues are found at 
the time of Bhavavarman II. Influences from India, the 
megalithic culture of Southeast Asia, China, and neigh¬ 
boring regions in Southeast Asia enriched the culture of 
Chenla. 

Further reading: Ang, Choulen, et al. Angkor: Past, Present 
and Future. Apsara: Phnom Penh, 1996; Briggs, Lawrence 
P. The Ancient Khmer Empire. Philadelphia, PA: American 
Philosophical Society, 1951; Chandler, David. A History of 


Cambodia. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1992; Hall, D. G. 
E. A History of South-East Asia. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1968; Higham, Charles. The Civilization of Angkor. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 2001; Mishra, Patit 
Paban. Cultural Rapprochement between India and South¬ 
east Asia. New Delhi: NBO, 2005; Sardesai, D. R. Southeast 
Asia: Past and Present. New Delhi, Vikas Publishing House, 
1981; Sharma, Sanjeev. Cambodia: An Historical Overview. 
Honolulu, HI: Center for Southeast Asian Studies, 1994. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Chinese poetry, golden age of 

The three centuries of the Tang (T’ang) dynasty 
(618-909) represent the golden age of Chinese poetry. 
Chinese poetry reached its pinnacle during the reign 
of Minghuang (r. 712-756, also known as Xuanzong 
(Hsuan-tsung). About 3,000 poets’s names have sur¬ 
vived from the Tang dynasty; many of those works are 
extant. The Tang poets’ brilliance and inspiration have 
never been surpassed and have been the model for poets 
of later eras to emulate. During the long reigns of Em¬ 
press Wu and Minghuang culture flourished and upper 
class life was cosmopolitan. Confucian philosophy pro¬ 
vided moral grounding and objectivity, while Daoism 
(Taoism) favored introspection, and Buddhism brought 
otherworldliness to the era. 

Most Chinese poems were short, with romantic 
love, a frequent theme of European poetry, rarely a 
subject. Friendship between men is a dominant theme 
and the emotional trauma of parting between friends 
is the inspiration of many poems. This is hardly sur¬ 
prising because most poets were educated men from 
among whom officials were drawn, and officials were 
regularly rotated throughout the empire. War as a 
subject of poems did not deal with heroism or con¬ 
quest, but focused on the desolation and sorrows that 
accompanied invasions and losses. Nature is also often 
the subject of poetic inspiration. Among the galaxy of 
Tang poets this essay will feature three of the greatest: 
Li Bo (Li Po), also known as Li Taibo (Li T’ai-po), 
701-762; Du Fu (Tu Fu), 712-770; and Bo Juyi (Po 
Chu-i) 772-846. 

Li Bo was born in Sichuan (Szechwan) Province 
in southwestern China. A man of great vitality and a 
lover of nature, he traveled widely, studied Daoism, 
and characterized himself as an “an immortal banished 
from heaven. ” However, Li was best known as a hero¬ 
ic drinker and versified while sober and drunk. He is 
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believed to have written 20,000 poems; 1,800 among 
them have survived and are still widely memorized. Li 
briefly enjoyed court favor and lived in the Tang capital 
Chang’an (Ch’ang-an) for three years under the emper¬ 
or’s patronage. However he fell out of favor when a 
poem he wrote in praise of Minghuang’s favorite, Lady 
Yang, was interpreted to be an insult. The story of his 
death, perhaps untrue, had him leaning out of a boat to 
embrace the Moon while at an outing with friends on 
a lake and drowning. The following short poem has Li 
celebrating the Moon and wine: 

Drinking Alone in Moonlight 

Among the flowers, with a jug of wine, 

I drink all alone—no one to share. 

Raising my cup, I welcome the moon, 

And my shadow joins us, making a threesome.... 

As I sing the moon seems to sway back and forth; 

As I dance my shadow goes flopping about. 

As long as I’m sober we’ll enjoy one another, 

And when I get drunk, we’ll go our own ways: 

Forever committed to carefree play, 

We’ll all meet again in the Milky Way! 

Du Fu was more serious than Li Bo and was con¬ 
sidered a scholar’s poet. He served the government but 
never attained major posts. Du and his family suffered 
terribly during the An Lushan (An Lu-Shan) Rebel¬ 
lion. The following is by Du describing the black gos¬ 
hawk, a forest hunting bird: 

A black goshawk is not to be found staying among 
humankind; 

She passed over the seas, I suspect, coming from the 
North Pole; 

Her straightened quills beat the wind as she crossed 
over the purple borderland, 

At winter’s onset she stayed some nights at the Solar 
Terrace. 

The foresters’ nets were all out for her—but they 
applied their nets in vain; 

The geese of spring which go back with her surely 
see her with misgivings. 

A myriad miles in the cold void—it takes just a sin¬ 
gle day; 

But these golden eyeballs and these jade talons are 
of no usual stock. 

Bo Juyi was a brilliant student, passing the doctoral 
exams at age 18, and he enjoyed a successful official 
career. He was noted for the simplicity of language in 


his short poems. Reputedly he would read a new piece 
to an old peasant woman and would discard any that 
she could not understand. But he was most famous for 
a long poem titled “The Everlasting Sorrow,” which 
recounted Minghuang’s love for Lady Yang, their flight 
from Chang’an before An Lushan’s rebel army, her exe¬ 
cution by Minghuang’s mutinous soldiers, and his sor¬ 
row and longing for her. The following poem celebrated 
Bo’s passing the doctoral examination: 

After Passing the Examination 

For ten years I never left my books; 

I went up... and won unmerited praise. 

My high place I do not much prize; 

The joy of my parents will make me proud. 

Fellow students, six or seven men, 

See me off as I leave the City gate. 

My covered coach is ready to drive away; 

Flutes and strings blend their parting tune. 

Hopes achieved dull the pains of parting; 

Fumes of wine shorten the long road.... 

Shod with wings is the horse of him who rides 

On a Spring day the road that leads to home. 

Poetry is very difficult to appreciate in translation 
because translations lose the form of the poem itself 
even when they successfully convey its spirit. But for 
those acquainted with the beauty of written Chinese 
the works of great Tang poets have never been sur¬ 
passed. 

Further reading: Waley, Arthur. The Life and Times of Po 
Chu-i. New York: MacMillan Co., 1951; Waley, Arthur. The 
Poetry and Career of Li Po. New York: MacMillan Co., 
1958. Hung, William. Tu Fu, China’s Greatest Poet. Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1952; Twitchett, 
Denis, ed. The Cambridge History of China, Volume III, Sui 
and T’ang China, 589-906. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1979. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

chivalry 

During the Middle Ages chivalry (derived from Latin 
caballus, “nag,” and closely related to French chevalier , 
Spanish caballero, and English cavalier) denoted the 
class of knighthood and the ideals associated with it. 
The noble knight was distinguished from the peasant 
infantryman by several attributes: his horse, weapons 
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(sword and lance), banner, and attendants. Medieval 
chivalry became closely associated with the church and 
the Crusades. Whereas the early church believed Chris¬ 
tianity and the profession of arms to be incompatible, 
medieval church leaders encouraged the development 
of a new, Christian order of knighthood. Bernard of 
Clairvaux’s treatise In Praise of the New Knighthood 
(c. If28-31) commends the Knights Templar, a crusad¬ 
ing order of soldiers who drew their strength in battle 
from their fervent faith. 

Christian knights continued to swear allegiance to a 
liege-lord but also received a blessing from the church. 
This was known as the Benedictio novi militis (bene¬ 
diction for new soldiers). Before participating in the 
ritual a candidate typically confessed his sins, fasted, 
and prayed during a night-long vigil. His sword was 
placed on the altar and blessed. Kneeling and dressed 
in white, he swore the oath of chivalry and at the same 
time renewed his baptismal vow. Echoes of St. Bernard’s 
exhortation to fight and live for Christ made their way 
into 12th century literature, as evidenced by Chretien 
de Troyes’s last Arthurian romance, The Quest for the 
Grail (Perceval) (c. 1190). 

Chivalry was not only associated, however, with reli¬ 
gion and the crusades. Certain 12th century vernacular 
poets—like Chretien de Troyes and Marie de France— 
praised the virtues and courtesy of knightly society, there¬ 
by contributing to the rise of courtly romance, a genre 
that exalts the refined or pure love (fin’ amors ) between 
a knight and his lady. The audiences of these early ver¬ 
nacular works were largely feminine, and throughout the 
stories, women play an important role. This contrasts 
sharply with the relative absence of female characters 
from the French chansons de geste (such as the Song of 
Roland) and Germanic epics (such as Beowulf). The cult 
of fin’ amors (or courtly love , as the 19th-century philol¬ 
ogist Gaston Paris named it) originated in the 11th cen¬ 
tury with the lyric poetry of the troubadours and trou- 
veres. (Troubadours wrote in the Provencal langue d’oc 
of southern France; trouveres composed their works in 
the langue d’oil of the north.) These poets were typically 
noblemen, like William IX of Aquitaine, who is often 
described as the first troubadour. The works of several 
female troubadours—or trobairitz —have also survived 
(such as the countess of Dia). 

Under the influence of powerful patrons of the 
arts—such as Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine (grand¬ 
daughter of William IX) and her daughter, Marie, 
countess of Champagne—the cult of courtly love spread 
throughout medieval Europe. At the end of the 12th 
century Andreas Capellanus, writing for the countess 


Marie, composed a Eatin treatise commonly referred 
to as the Art of Courtly Love (c. 1184-86). Andreas 
draws upon the writings of Ovid and the conventions 
of Provencal poetry in order to outline the proper 
behavior and attitudes of courtly lovers. According to 
Andreas, love is an “inborn suffering derived from the 
sight of and excessive meditation upon the beauty of 
the opposite sex,” which ennobles the lover’s character 
and drives him to great accomplishments. Chretien de 
Troyes’s Knight of the Cart (c. 1180)—also dedicated to 
Marie of Champagne—provides a good case in point: 
Lancelot accomplishes great feats because his faithful 
(yet adulterous) love for Guinevere pushes him to sur¬ 
pass all other knights at King Arthur’s court. 

Courtly love relationships existed mainly outside 
marriage. Andreas insists that the man must initi¬ 
ate the love affair by declaring his devotion. He fully 
submits to the will of the lady, who has the power to 
accept or to deny her suitor. In either case, the knight 
will continue to serve her. The courtly love relationship 
thus mirrors the feudal bond between the knight and 
his liege-lord. At the end of his book, Andreas rejects 
love. For this reason, some scholars believe that his 
whole work constitutes a parody of courtly love and 
must not be taken seriously. Indeed later authors, like 
Alain Chartier in the Belle dame sans merci , do not 
hesitate to expose the excesses associated with courtly 
love, such as the unfair treatment of men by merciless 
and fickle women. 

Much vernacular literature of the 13th and 14th 
centuries also celebrates the paradigms of courtly love. 
The Romance of the Rose by Guillaume de Lorris and 
Jean de Meun describes the efforts of the narrator to 
attain the love of “she who is worthy to be called Rose. ” 
Geoffrey Chaucer (who translated the Romance of 
the Rose) makes the courtly love tradition the central 
theme of his Troilus and Criseyde. “The Knight’s Tale” 
(from the Canterbury Tales) warns of the dangers of 
falling prey to the “amor de lonh.” Two male cousins, 
Arcite and Palamon, fall in love with a beautiful young 
woman they have spied from afar. This infatuation for 
the fair Emelye ultimately leads to the death of Arcite. 
Through the “Knight’s Tale,” Chaucer mocks the place 
of the lady within the courtly relationship: Emelye is 
reduced to a passive bystander, forced to marry against 
her will. Although she is idealized and even worshipped 
by Arcite and Palamon, she has no control over her 
own destiny. 

Chaucer’s false idolatry provides a sharp contrast to 
Dante Alighieri’s love for Beatrice, whom he woos in 
La Vita Nuova, and whose grace and beauty eventually 
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lead him to the contemplation of God in the third book 
of the Divine Comedy. For Dante, who draws on St. 
Bernard’s treatise On Loving God, the courtly relation¬ 
ship guides the lover not only to accomplish great feats 
but also to grow close to God through his chaste and 
pure love for a lady. (Meanwhile lustful lovers who do 
not repent of their sins—like Paolo and Francesca—are 
condemned to eternal suffering in the Inferno.) 

The influence of medieval chivalry and courtly love 
on western Europe was lasting and profound. In the 
16th-century Book of the Courtier, Baldassare Casti- 
glione models his advice for male and female courtiers 
in Renaissance Italy on knightly etiquette. Famous poets 
like Petrarch, Ronsard, Donne, and Shakespeare con¬ 
tinued to woo ladies in the fashion of the troubadours 
for centuries. In the 19th century Walter Scott and 
Tennyson contributed to a veritable rebirth of chival- 
ric—and highly romanticized—literature; throughout 
the 20th century, stories of medieval knights fighting 
for the love of their ladies (such as White’s Once and 
Future King) flourished. 

See also Italian Renaissance. 

Further reading: Capellanus, Andreas. The Art of Courtly 
Love. New York: Columbia University Press, 1990; Chick- 
ering, H., and T. H. Seiler, eds. The Study of Chivalry: Re¬ 
sources and Approaches. Kalamazoo, MI: Medieval Institute 
Publications, 1988; Gaunt, Simon, and Sarah Kay, eds. The 
Troubadours: An Introduction. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1999; Ferrante, J. M., and G. D. Economou, 
eds. In Pursuit of Perfection: Courtly Love in Medieval Lit¬ 
erature. Port Washington, WI: Kennikat Press, 1975; Keen, 
M. Chivalry. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1984; 
Lewis, C. S. The Allegory of Love: A Study in Medieval Tra¬ 
dition. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1958; Smith, N. B., 
and J. T. Snow, eds. The Expansion and Transformation 
of Courtly Literature. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1980; Porter, Pamela. Courtly Love in Medieval Manuscripts. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2003. 

K. Sarah-Jane Murray and Jennifer Boulanger 

Chola kingdom 

The Chola kingdom was a medieval Indian state, which 
saw most of southern India being brought under a unit¬ 
ed government for the first time. At its greatest extent, 
Chola covered not just the south of India but also Sri 
Lanka, peninsular Malaya, western Borneo, and other 
islands of archipelago Southeast Asia. The Chola used 



The Sri Brahdeeswarar Temple was built by the great Chola king 
Raja Raja I in the 10th century. 


the Tamil language and religious and cultural concepts. 
The origins of the state are unclear, although the Chola 
King Raja Raja I invaded the southern Deccan region 
in 993 in a series of campaigns that lasted for nearly 30 
years. This contributed to the downfall of the Calukya 
dynasty and provided opportunities for Chola and Dec- 
can rulers to contest former Calukya territory. In 1070 
Chola King Rajendra II united the existing holdings 
into a unitary state, which was then free to expand its 
holdings across the trade routes that stretched across 
the Indian Ocean to Southeast Asia. 

The next centuries were something of a golden age 
for southern India, with religious and artistic expres¬ 
sion reaching high levels of achievement. Although 
caste-based societies such as that of the Chola are often 
thought of as lacking social mobility and the ability to 
innovate, this was not the case. Instead, creation of 
new crafts and skills enabled the reordering of society 
and the classes within it to a considerable extent. The 
fact that so many different sets of people from many 
different homelands were a part of the Chola king¬ 
dom contributed to this mobility. The social mobility 
extended to women as well as men and a number of 
new occupations and ranks were made available to 
them. Specific areas of achievement included literature, 
bronze statuary and works, and architecture, particu¬ 
larly in terms of temple architecture. The temple of 
Shiva at Thanjavur, which was completed in 1009, 
is regarded as a noted masterpiece demonstrating 
characteristic styles of southern India. The pantheon 
of Hindu gods provided numerous opportunities for 
artistic creativity, and the combination of creativity 
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and incoming influences helped to create a number of 
exquisite creations. 

Inscriptions found on Southeast Asian islands show 
the progress of Chola domination across the ocean. 
Raja Raja and Rajendra both persecuted a fierce cam¬ 
paign against the Srivijaya Kingdom and ultimately 
destroyed it. This allowed Chola to take over a monop¬ 
oly of trade in the region and to gain greater access 
to Chinese markets and the burgeoning city-states of 
mainland Southeast Asia. However, as in the case of the 
Indian homeland, evidence concerning the actual nature 
of who governed where and when is unclear. Inscrip¬ 
tions make grandiose claims, which in some cases are 
not substantiated. The end of the Chola empire is vari¬ 
ously given as either in the 12th or 13th century, most 
often in 1279. The arrival of Mongol Yuan troops in 
Southeast Asia radically changed the balance of power 
in the region while, in India, the rise of Hosalya and 
Pandya polities ultimately eroded the economic basis of 
the Chola empire and it was subsumed by successors. 

See also Tamil culture; Yuan dynasty (1279-1368). 

Further reading: Orr, Leslie C. Donors, Devotees, and Daugh¬ 
ters of God: Temple Women in Medieval Tamilnadu. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2000; Ramaswamy, Vijaya. “Vish- 
wakarma Craftsmen in Early Medieval Peninsular India.” 
Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 
(v.47/4, 2004); Swanimathan, S. Early Cholas: History, Art 
and Culture. Delhi: Sharada Publishing House, 1998. 

John Walsh 

Christian states of Spain 

When the Moors from Morocco invaded Spain in 711, 
they easily managed to capture most of the Iberian Pen¬ 
insula with the exception of the area around the Asturi¬ 
an Mountains in the north. When they did get around 
to attacking that region in 718, the Christians defeated 
the Moors at the Battle of Covadonga, near Asturias. 
The Moors decided to leave that part of Spain uncon¬ 
quered, marking what became the first battle in what 
the Spanish called the “Reconquista,” or Reconquest 
of Spain for Christendom. Over the next centuries sev¬ 
eral Christian kingdoms emerged in Spain, notably As¬ 
turias, Leon, Castile, Aragon, and Navarre. 

These gradually expanded and eventually managed 
to defeat the Moors using their alliances. They ejected 
them from the Iberian Peninsula in 1492, when Isabella, 
heir to the throne of Castile, and Ferdinand II, king of 


Aragon, captured Granada, the last Muslim possession 
on the peninsula. 

KINGDOM OF ASTURIAS 

The kingdom of Asturias was, in origin, a Visigoth king¬ 
dom of Spain created by Pelayo (Pelagius), a grandson 
of King Chindaswinth, who had been defeated by the 
Moors. Pelayo established his capital at Cangas de Onis, 
securing his independence with a victory at the Battle of 
Covadonga. The Moors, rather than sending more sol¬ 
diers into Asturias, headed into France and in 732 were 
defeated at the Battle of Tours. For the next century the 
Moors were on the defensive and this allowed Pelayo 
and his successors to rebuild their strength. Pelayo’s son, 
Favila, became king on his father’s death in 737 but died 
two years later in a boar hunt. He had no son so his 
brother-in-law was proclaimed King Alfonso I. 

He enlarged the kingdom of Asturias by annex¬ 
ing Galicia in the west, and Leon in the south. He also 
extended his lands in the east to the borders of Navarre. 
When Alfonso died, his cruel son Fruela I came to the 
throne. One of Fruela’s first acts was to kill his own 
brother, Bimarano, who he thought wanted the throne. 
After reigning for 11 years, Fruela was murdered on 
January 14, 768, and was succeeded by his cousin 
Aurelius (son of Alfonso’s brother Fruela). He was, in 
turn, succeeded by Silo, a nephew, who had married 
Alfonso I’s daughter. Aurelius had managed to prevent 
the Moors from attacking by paying them tribute, and 
all that is known about Silo is that he moved the king¬ 
dom’s capital from Cangas de Onis to Pravia. This peri¬ 
od coincided with Charlemagne’s invasion of Spain, 
and his capture of Barcelona. 

Silo’s successor, Mauregato, was an illegitimate son 
of Alfonso I (his mother allegedly being a slave) (r. 783- 
788) and was alleged to have offered 100 beautiful maid¬ 
ens annually as tribute to the Moors. The next king, Ber- 
mudo I, a brother of Aurelius, had been ordained deacon 
and reluctantly accepted the position as king, abdicating 
three years later and allowing Alfonso II “The Chaste,” 
a son of Fruela I, to become king. Initially people were 
worried that Alfonso might try to avenge the murder of 
his father—instead he ruled for 51 years. He had been 
married to Berta, said to have been a daughter of Pepin, 
king of the Frankish tribe, but they had no children as 
he had taken a vow of celibacy. 

During his long reign he stabilized the country’s 
political system amd attacked the Moors, defeating 
them near the town of Oviedo, which they had recently 
sacked. Alfonso II was so impressed by the beauty of 
Oviedo that he moved his court there and proclaimed 
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it his capital. It was to remain capital of the kingdom of 
Asturias until 910, when Leon became the new capital. 
Work began on the construction of the Oviedo Cathe¬ 
dral, where Alfonso II was eventually buried. Alfonso’s 
main achievement was that he conquered territory from 
the Moors, moving the reach of his Christian kingdom 
into the edges of central Spain. The Moorish king Abd 
ar-Rahman II (r. 822-852) was, however, able to check 
the advances of Alfonso, drive back the Franks, and 
stop a rebellion by Christians and Jews in Toledo. 

The next king of Asturias was Ramiro I, a son of 
Bermudo I. He began his reign by capturing several other 
claimants to the throne, blinding them, and then confin¬ 
ing them to monasteries. As a warrior he managed to 
defeat a Norman invasion after the Normans had land¬ 
ed at Corunna, and also fought several battles against 
the Moors. His son, Ordono I, became the next king 
and was the first to be known as king of Asturias and 
of Leon. Ordono extended the kingdom to Salamanca 
and was succeeded by his son Alfonso III “The Great.” 
Alfonso III reigned for 44 years (866-910) and during 
that time consolidated the kingdom by overhauling the 
bureaucracy and, then fought the Moors. He managed to 
enlarge his lands to cover the whole of Asturias, Biscay, 
Galicia, and the northern part of modern-day Portu¬ 
gal. The southern boundary of his kingdom was along 
the Duero (Douro) River. 

KINGDOM OF LEON 

Alfonso had three feuding sons who plotted against each 
other and then against their father. To try to placate them 
all, Alfonso divided his kingdom into three parts. Garcia 
became king of Leon, Ordono became king of Galicia, 
and Fruela became king of Oviedo (ruling Asturias). 
This division was short-lived as wars among the young 
men resulted in all the lands eventually coming togeth¬ 
er under one ruler. Garcia only reigned for four years 
before he died, without any children. Ordono II ruled in 
Galicia before dying 14 years later and eventually Fruela 
II “The Cruel,” Alfonso Ill’s fourth son, who had out¬ 
lived the others, reunited the kingdom in 924. However 
he died of leprosy in the following year, with Ordono 
II’s son’s becoming King Alfonso IV. He did not want 
to rule and abdicated in order to spend the rest of his 
life as a monk. This allowed Alfonso IV’s brother to 
become King Ramiro II. Soon after this, Alfonso tried 
to regain the throne, only to be taken by his brother, 
blinded, and left at the Monastery of St. Julian, where 
he died soon afterward. Ramiro II was succeeded by his 
elder son, Ordono III, and then by a younger son, San- 
cho I “The Fat.” There were two years when Ordono IV 


“The Wicked,” a son of Alfonso IV, was king, but then 
Sancho I’s only son became King Ramiro III. He was 
five when he became king and the Normans decided to 
attack again, destroying many coastal towns. Eventually 
he abdicated and allowed his cousin, Bermudo II, son of 
Ordono III, to become king. 

It was during the reign of Bermudo II that the Moors 
attacked and managed to get as far as Leon. When Ber¬ 
mudo II died in 999, his son Alfonso V was only five, 
and Don Melindo Gonzalez, count of Galicia, became 
regent. In his 20s Alfonso V led his armies into battle 
against the Moors, recaptured much of Leon, but was 
killed in battle with the Moors at Viseu in Portugal, on 
May 5, 1028. His only son, Bermudo III, was 13 and 
during his nine year reign faced more threats from the 
neighboring Christian kingdom of Castile. In 1037 he 
was killed at the Battle of the River Carrion fighting 
King Ferdinand I of Castile, and the kingdom of Leon, 
as it was then known, was absorbed into Castile. 

KINGDOM OF CASTILE AND GRANADA 

The kingdom of Castile began as a dependency of Leon and 
was controlled by counts. However in 1035 Ferdinand I 
“The Great” was proclaimed king of Castile and two years 
later after defeating and killing Bermudo III, became king 
of Castile and Leon, ruling for the next 27 years. These new 
kings saw themselves as lineal descendants of the heritage 
of Asturias, even if not by blood. When Ferdinand I died he 
divided his lands among his children and Sancho received 
Castile, Alfonso received Leon and Asturias, Garda was 
given Galicia and northern Portugal, his daughter Urraca 
was given Zamora, and Elvira was given Toro. This was 
meant to end squabbling by them but only ended up with 
much fighting. At this time, a nobleman, Rodrigo Diaz de 
Bibar, emerged as the great Spanish hero El Cid. Interest¬ 
ingly he later tried to set up his own kingdom of Valencia, 
which ended in his death. Eventually Alfonso ruled all the 
lands as Alfonso VI “The Brave,” king of Castile. 

Alfonso VI launched a number of attacks on the 
Moors but most of these were overshadowed by the 
efforts of El Cid. In 1085 the Christians were able to 
capture the city of Toledo, and Alfonso reigned until his 
death in June 1109 at the age of 70. He had five or six 
wives. His daughter Urraca succeeded Alfonso VI. She 
married first Raymond, count of Burgundy, and later 
Alfonso I, king of Aragon. Her successor was Alfonso 
VII (r. 1126-1157), titling himself as “Emperor of All 
Spain.” When he died his lands were divided between 
his eldest son, Sancho III “the Desired,” who was given 
Castile; and his second son, Ferdinand II, who was given 
Leon. 
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Sancho III only reigned for a year and his only sur¬ 
viving son became Alfonso VIII, r. 1158-1214. In 1212 
he defeated the Moors at the battle of Las Navas de 
Tolosa, giving Castile control over central Spain. When 
he died, Henry I, his youngest but only surviving son, 
succeeded him. He died and was succeeded as king of 
Castile by his nephew Ferdinand III. Meanwhile in 
Leon, Ferdinand II had reigned for 31 years, and when 
he died in 1188, his brother, Alfonso IX, succeeded 
him. Alfonso IX’s first wife Teresa, from whom he was 
divorced, was later canonized as Saint Teresa in 1705. 
His eldest surviving son with his second wife was Fer¬ 
dinand, who had already become king of Castile. When 
Alfonso IX died in 1230, the kingdoms of Castile and 
Leon were reunited. 

Ferdinand III embarked on a series of wars against 
the Moors, managing to capture the cities of Cordoba 
(1236), Jaen (1246), and Seville (1248). With the capture 
of Seville, the “Reconquista” was almost complete—the 
Moors held only the city of Granada. The forces of Fer¬ 
dinand were unable to take that city, although the emir 
of Granada did acknowledge his overlordship, ferdinand 
III also founded the University of Salamanca, died on 
May 30, 1252, and was buried in Seville Cathedral. In 
1671 Pope Clement X canonized him, and he became St. 
Ferdinand (San Fernando). Ferdinand’s son, Alfonso X, 
had two titles, “The Wise,” and “The Astrologer.” Dur¬ 
ing his reign he codified the laws, wrote poems, and had 
a large number of scholars produce a great chronicle of 
Spanish history. One of his advisers, Jehuda ben Moses 
Cohen, wrote that the king was someone “in whom God 
and placed intelligence, and understanding and knowl¬ 
edge above all princes of his time. ” 

He was also elected as King of the Romans in 1257, 
renouncing the title of Holy Roman Emperor in 1275. 
However Alfonso X was faced with a dynastic succes¬ 
sion crisis. His eldest son, Ferdinand de la Cerda, died in 
1275, leaving two young sons, Alfonso X did not want 
a young boy on the throne so nominated as his successor 
his second son, Sancho. Ferdinand’s wife championed 
the cause of her two boys, and Alfonso X’s wife sided 
with her. The conflict continued when the French—Ferdi¬ 
nand’s wife was a French princess—declared war on San¬ 
cho, who had the support of the Spanish parliament, the 
Cortes. War seemed inevitable, but when news arrived 
that Sancho was ill, Alfonso died of grief and despair. 

Sancho IV “The Brave” became the next king, his 
illness being not as serious as was first thought, and after 
reigning for 11 years, he was succeeded by his son Ferdi¬ 
nand IV “The Summoned,” who was only nine when he 
became king—his mother ruled ably as regent. Little of 


note happened during Ferdinand IV’s reign and he gained 
his title from sentencing to death two brothers who had 
been accused of murdering a courtier. They went to their 
execution protesting their innocence and “summoned” 
Ferdinand to appear at God’s court of judgment in 30 
days. As Ferdinand was only 26 years old at the time he 
was unconcerned, but on the 30th day after the execu¬ 
tion his servants found him dead in bed. 

His one-year-old son, Alfonso XI “The Just,” 
became the next king and in 1337, when he was 13 
years old, attacked the Moors of Granada. At the Battle 
of Rio Salado on October 30, 1340, the Spanish, sup¬ 
ported by the Portuguese, defeated a Moorish army. It 
was said to have been the first European battle where 
cannons were used. Alfonso XI reigned until 1350 when 
he was 39. Alfonso was married to Maria of Portugal 
but spent most of his reign with Leonor de Guzman, a 
noble woman who had recently been widowed. Alfon¬ 
so and Leonor had a large family but when Alfonso 
died, Leonor was arrested on orders of the queen and 
taken to Talavera, where she was strangled. The next 
king was the son of Alfonso and Maria, Pedro I “The 
Cruel,” who reigned from 1350 until 1366. 

During the reign of Pedro I he also married Blanche 
of Bourbon, cousin of the king of France, but fell in 
love with Maria de Padilla. Initially Pedro appointed 
Maria’s friends and family to positions of influence, 
but some nobles forced the dismissal of supporters and 
relatives of Maria. In 1355 he had four of these noble¬ 
men stabbed to death, and apparently blood splattered 
over the dress of his wife, earning Pedro his title “The 
Cruel.” In 1366 he was deposed by his half brother 
Henry II of Trastamara, “The Bastard,” but managed 
to oust Henry and returned as king in the following 
year, spending the next two years in battles with his half 
brothers, and assisted by the English led by Edward the 
“Black Prince.” These events formed the backdrop of 
the French novel Agenor de Mauleon (1846) by Alexan¬ 
der Dumas. Eventually Pedro was murdered and Henry 

II was restored to the throne. Over the next 10 years, 
until Henry died, attempts were made, ultimately suc¬ 
cessful, to prevent John of Gaunt from invading Spain. 

Henry II’s only legitimate son, was John I, 21 years 
old, and he became king when his father died. Some 11 
years later, while watching a military exercise, John I fell 
from his horse and was killed. His 11-year-old son, Henry 

III “The Infirm,” became the next king. When he died in 
December 1406, his one-year-old son was proclaimed 
John II. When he was 13 years old, the Cortes declared 
the teenager to be “of age,” and John II ruled in his own 
right. The king had many favorites, one of whom was 
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Don Alvaro de Luna, who later writers suggested was 
a boyfriend of the young king. John II reigned until his 
death in 1454, was succeeded by his son, Henry IV, who 
reigned until 1474. He had a daughter and before Henry 
IV died, the heiress, Isabella, married Ferdinand of Ara¬ 
gon, uniting Christian Spain. 

KINGDOMS OF ARAGON AND NAVARRE 

The royal House of Aragon, in northeastern Spain, 
traces its origins back to Ramiro I (r. 1035-1063). His 
father, Sancho III, king of Navarre, had left him Ara¬ 
gon, as Ramiro was illegitimate. Ramiro was a warrior 
prince and quickly extended his lands, even briefly tak¬ 
ing part in forays into the land of his half brother Garcia 
III, who had inherited the rest of Navarre. In a war with 
the Moorish emir of Saragossa over tribute, Ramiro was 
killed in battle on May 8, 1063. Ramiro’s successor 
was his eldest son, Sancho I, who managed to recapture 
lands from the Moors, pushing the boundaries of Ara¬ 
gon to the north bank of the river Ebro. In 1076 when 
his cousin, the king of Navarre, died, Sancho succeeded 
to the throne of Navarre. 

In June 1094 Sancho was killed during the siege of 
Huesca. His son and successor, Pedro I, then became 
king of Aragon and Navarre, carrying on the siege of 
Huesca for another two years. In 1096 he defeated 
a large Moorish army and its Castilian allies, at the 
Battle of Alcoraz, with help, legends state, from St. 
George. Pedro’s two children died young, and in grief 
both he and his wife died soon afterward. Pedro was 
succeeded by his brother Alfonso I “The Warrior.” 
Having no children he was succeeded by his younger 
brother, Ramiro II “The Monk.” Ramiro was only 
king for three years, abdicating to spend the remain¬ 
ing 10 years of his life in a monastery. 

His only child, Petronilla, became queen, when she 
was one year old. When she turned 15 in 1151, she mar¬ 
ried Ramon Berenguer IV, count of Barcelona. Twelve 
years later she abdicated the throne in favor of her son 
Alfonso II (r. 1163-96). His eldest son and successor 
was Pedro II, who was alleged to have kept scandalous 
company with many women. With the outbreak of the 
Albigensian Crusade in France, and the persecution 
of the Cathars in southern France, Pedro II led his army 
into the region to demonstrate the historical ties of Ara¬ 
gon to the region. He tried to stop the carnage that was 
taking place around Carcassone and urged the pope to 
recognize the area as a part of Aragon, not France, which 
would have ended the crusade. He failed and on Septem¬ 
ber 13, 1213, at the Battle of Muset, was killed in battle 
with the crusaders led by Simon de Montfort. 


Pedro’s son James I “The Conqueror” was only five 
when he succeeded his father. After a terrible regency, 
James took control and led his armies in taking the Bale¬ 
aric Islands (1229-35), conquering Valencia from the 
Moors in 1233-45, and also in the campaign against 
Murcia in 1266. When James died his son, Pedro III, 
succeeded him, leading his armies against the Moors. 
He had a claim to the kingdom of Sicily through his 
wife and invaded the island in 1282, earning the title 
“The Great.” He was badly injured in the eye during 
fighting with the French and died soon afterward to 
be succeeded by his son Alfonso III “The Do-Gooder.” 
This interesting title came from the fact that he granted 
his subjects the right to bear arms. His brother and suc¬ 
cessor James II “The Just” conquered more land from 
the Moors and was in frequent disputes with the papa¬ 
cy. In 1310 he conquered Gibraltar, and possibly to pla¬ 
cate Pope Clement V, two years later he suppressed the 
Order of the Knights Templar. 

James II was succeeded by his son Alfonso IV “The 
Debonair” or “The Good.” Most of his reign was spent 
in disputes over the islands of Corsica and Sardinia, 
which were captured by the Genoese. His son and suc¬ 
cessor, Pedro IV, held a huge coronation, apparently 
with as many as 10,000 guests, and earned the title “The 
Ceremonious. ” He managed to lead his army into Sicily, 
which he recaptured, and when he died in 1387, his fee¬ 
ble son John I succeeded to the throne. His wife, Iolande 
de Bar, was actually in control of the kingdom. John 
died after being gored by a boar during a hunt, and his 
younger brother Martin “The Humane” became king. 
It was during his reign that the famous santo caliz was 
transferred to Valencia Cathedral, where it is still revered 
by many as the Holy Grail. It was said that St. Peter 
took it from the Holy Land to Rome, and it was taken 
to Valencia. Martin lost the throne of Sicily and when he 
died in 1410, there was a brief interregnum until Ferdi¬ 
nand I “The Just” was proclaimed king. 

Ferdinand I was the son of John I and was elected 
king by the nobles. When Ferdinand I died in 1416, 
after reigning for just four years, his eldest son, Alfonso 
V “The Magnanimous,” became king. There was a plot 
to overthrow him, and he refused to hear the names of 
the conspirators, allowing them to go unpunished. He 
spent much of his time and energy in his possessions in 
Italy: Naples and Sicily. When he died, his lands in Spain 
went to his brother John, who had been king of Navarre, 
and he became king of Aragon and Navarre. His Ital¬ 
ian lands went to his illegitimate son Ferdinand. John II 
reigned from 1458 until 1479. His greatest achievement 
was arranging the marriage of his son, Ferdinand, to 
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Isabella, heir to the throne of Castile. They were mar¬ 
ried in 1469 at Valladolid. When John died on January 
19, 1479, the Christian kingdoms of Spain were united 
with Ferdinand and Isabella as joint rulers. In 1492 the 
armies of Ferdinand and Isabella finally took Granada, 
the last Moorish part of the Iberian Peninsula, ending 
the “Reconquista.” 

See also Muslim Spain. 

Further reading: Atkinson, William C. A History of Spain 
and Portugal. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1967; Grun- 
feld, Frederic V. The Kings of Spain. New York: Select Books, 
1983; Petrie, Sir Charles. The Spanish Royal House. London: 
G. Bles, 1958; Vincent, Mary, and R. A. Stradling. Cultural 
Atlas of Spain & Portugal. New York: Facts On File, 1994. 

Justin Corfield 

Chrysoloras, Manuel 

(c. 1350-c. 1415) scholar, humanist, and emissary 

Manuel Chrysoloras was born in approximately 1350, 
in Constantinople, only about a century before the city— 
and its Eastern Roman Empire, or Byzantine Empire— 
fell to the Ottoman Turks under Mehmed II in 1453. 
He became a student of Georgius Gemisthos Pletho, who 
represented the Greek Church at the Council of Flor¬ 
ence in 1439. The Italian Renaissance had brought 
to Italy a great respect for the teachings of the ancient 
world, which had been kept intact in Constantinople for 
over 1,000 years. Under Pletho’s inspiration, Cosimo de’ 
Medici founded the famous Academy in Florence. 

In 1390 Chrysoloras went to Venice to try to rouse 
the western Europeans against the menace posed by the 
Turks, then ruled by Sultan Bayezid I. He was sent as 
the personal emissary of Emperor Manuel I Palaeolo- 
gus. There was much enmity between the west and the 
Byzantine Empire, and a large cause of it was the Fourth 
Crusade of 1204. Instead of sailing for the Holy Land 
to fight the Muslims, the ruling doge of Venice, Enrico 
Dandolo, had used the crusaders to conquer and sack 
Constantinople, which Venice saw as its chief rival for 
trade with the east. Manuel’s Palaeologus dynasty had 
come to power in 1261, when the Byzantines rallied 
under Michael Palaeologus to throw the western Euro¬ 
pean knights out of Constantinople, who had ruled it 
since the Fourth Crusade. 

But as with Pletho before him any lingering ill feel¬ 
ings did not prevent the Italians from giving Chrys¬ 
oloras a warm welcome. After his diplomatic mission, 


he returned to Constantinople, but the impression he 
had made remained. In 1396 the chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity of Florence, Coluccio Salutati, invited him 
back to teach. He became a highly respected teacher 
in Florence, continuing to teach the works of Greece 
and Rome. He wrote the Erotemata , the original Greek 
grammar and vocabulary text. The Erotemata became 
the basic reader of the great humanists. Chrysoloras 
insisted on expressing a sentence in the same grammar 
of the translated language. Because of this he is consid¬ 
ered to be the father of modern translation. He taught 
many people but had only five full-time disciples. 

He became one of the leaders of the humanist 
movement in Europe and, as with Pletho before him, 
most likely represented a great stimulus to the revival 
of ancient learning that marked the entire Renaissance 
in western Europe. He spent the rest of his life teaching 
in the west, serving at the universities of Florence, Bolo¬ 
gna, and Rome. Later in his career the scholar resumed 
diplomatic work. In 1408 he represented Manuel again 
in an embassy to the court of France’s King Charles 
VI. He was chosen to represent the Greek Orthodox 
Church in an embassy to the Emperor Sigismund of the 
Holy Roman Empire in 1413. 

Chrysoloras sought a church council to help heal 
the wounds between the western and eastern Christian 
churches that dated from the Great Schism of 1054. 
This was especially needed after the failure of the 
crusade that had set forth in 1396 to fight the Turks. 
However, on his last diplomatic mission to see Emperor 
Sigismund, Manuel Chrysolaras died in the city of Con¬ 
stance, where the council was to be held, in 1415. 

See also Constantinople, massacre of; Council of 
Constance; Crusades; Ottoman Empire: 1299-1453. 

Further reading: Burckhardt, Jacob. The Civilization of 
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the Turkish Empire. New York: Morrow Quill, 1979; Phil¬ 
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John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Cluny 

At the end of the ninth and beginning of the 10th cen¬ 
tury, European society faced the turbulent effects of the 
destruction of central authority in civil government. 
This major crisis was not without repercussion in the 
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ecclesial sphere, including: schisms and scandals in the 
papacy, seizure of church power—even in monaster¬ 
ies—by the laity, and simony and sins against celibacy 
among the clergy. 

Paradoxically a religious monastic movement 
marked the same period. The first and most influential 
center of reform was the Benedictine Abbey of Cluny 
(in Burgundy, France), founded in 910 by the monk 
Berno. The spiritual movement that began with Cluny 
promoted a renewal of religious life based on the Rule 
of Saint Benedict (sixth century) and contributed to 
the vigorous affirmation of the ideals proposed by 
Pope Gregory VII (c. 1020-85) for the reform of the 
whole church. Characteristics of this new monastic 
trend were regularizing monastic duties, development 
of liturgical ritual, monastic culture based upon the 
study of the Bible and the church fathers, and chari¬ 
table activity. 

To achieve exemption from control by lay people or 
even bishops, the Cluniac monks established a congre¬ 
gation of monasteries under the control and guidance 
of Cluny and placed themselves under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the pope. Thanks to outstanding abbots, 
Cluny and its congregation turned into something like 
a monastic empire and contributed to a most powerful 
reform of monks, diocesan clergy, and ordinary faith¬ 
ful. But the strength of Cluny became its weakness. The 
emphasis put on prayer became so exaggerated that 
there was no time left for the other monastic ideal of 
manual labor; this in turn opened the door of the mon¬ 
astery to feudal and political affairs. 

To remedy the crisis of authority facing the church, 
Cluny chose a strongly hierarchical and centralized 
organization with a head (the abbot) that ruled over 
the local communities. It had nevertheless become too 
much involved in the political establishment linked to 
the ruling powers of civil society. Consequently the 11th 
century saw the development of a widespread desire for 
a simpler and less institutionalized monastic life. It led 
to the rediscovery of eremitical life, that is, the life of 
solitude, and produced a variety of new orders. 

The Cistercians were one of them, ready to offer 
another solution to the problem. In 1098 Robert, the 
Benedictine abbot of Molesme (in Champagne, France), 
left his monastery with a score of brothers and estab¬ 
lished a new monastery at Citeaux (near Dijon, about 
30 miles away from Cluny). Their goal was to promote 
a community way of life involving greater separation 
from the feudal society, poverty, simplicity, return to 
manual labor, and authentic conformity to the Rule of 
Saint Benedict. At Cluny the abbot had become the head 


of a congregation of monasteries with great temporal 
power; the dependent houses had no abbots. By con¬ 
trast, each Cistercian monastery founded and guided by 
Citeaux was autonomous and required its own abbot 
to live a regular monastic life. To guarantee the return 
to sound traditions, the network of monasteries held 
themselves accountable to their way of life: Every year, 
another abbot visited each monastery; all the abbots 
would also meet together annually. Both these measures 
aimed at mutual aid, assurance of regular observance, 
and remedying of abuses and failures. This federalist 
type of organization, as opposed to the centralization 
of Cluny, better safeguarded the spiritual and material 
interests of each monastery. 

The difference of perspective however became a sig¬ 
nificant source of tension and jealousy among Cister¬ 
cians and Cluniacs. It was epitomized in the correspon¬ 
dence, for over 20 years, between Saint Bernard, abbot 
(1115-53) of Clairvaux (founded by Citeaux) and 
spokesman for the Cistercian order, and Peter the Ven¬ 
erable, abbot (1122-56) of Cluny. Both were propo¬ 
nents for change. Peter was aware of the need for change 
at Cluny. He had already modified obsolete customs, 
shortened some of the prayer services, and emphasized 
precepts concerning fasting, silence, and clothing. But 
Bernard and Peter could not agree on what constituted 
true monasticism. 

What the Cistercians considered as an authen¬ 
tic return to the Rule of Saint Benedict, the Cluniacs 
perceived as novelty and self-righteousness. Bernard’s 
impetuous character did not make the conflict easier. 
When the Cluniacs stressed moderation, he saw laxity. 
A well-known document of the controversy is Bernard’s 
satirical treatise The Apology (1125), in which he actu¬ 
ally also criticized those of his own monks who did not 
share his zeal for reform. Both men finally developed a 
more friendly relationship, but the rivalry between both 
orders lasted for quite some time. 

In the 13th century the Cistercians’ influence began 
to wane, partly because of internal decline. In the 15th 
century there were again serious efforts to reform 
Cluny. As for the later history of the Cistercians, it is 
largely one of repeated attempts at revival; the most 
famous began at the Cistercian monastery of La Trappe 
(France) in the 17th century by De Ranee. The houses 
that embraced his reform were called Trappists for the 
men, and Trappistines for the women. Nowadays, their 
official title is Cistercians of the Strict Observance. 

Further reading: Bouchard, Constance Brittain. Sivord, 
Miter and Cloister: Nobility and the Church in Burgundy, 
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Emmanuelle Cazabonne 

Columban of Leinster 

(543-615) Irish missionary 

Also known as St. Columbanus, Columban of Leinster 
was born in West Leinster, Ireland, in 543. He died in 
Bobbio, Italy, on November 21, 615. Early in life, Co¬ 
lumban entered religious life under Sinell, an abbot in 
Lough Erne. He then left for the monastery of Bangor 
and studied under St. Comgall. He embraced the Irish 
form of monastic life and undertook a life of fervor, 
regularity, and learning. 

At the age of 40 Columban decided to leave the 
monastery and become a missionary, preaching the 
Gospel in foreign lands. In 585 he sailed with 12 com¬ 
panions and landed on the coast of Scotland, then 
moved on to France. The French people converted to 
Christianity in large numbers and clergy in that area 
were reformed from their worldly ways. The com¬ 
panions traveled together to Burgundy and with the 
blessing of King Gontram, settled in an old Roman 
fortress and began a monastery. So many noblemen 
and peasants flocked to Columban, wishing to join his 
monastery, that the saint was forced to start a second 
monastery at Luxeuil in 590. Columban spent much 
of his time in solitary prayer and fasting in a cave, but 
superiors of both monasteries remained subordinate 
to him. He wrote his rule of monastic life for these two 
communities while living in the cave. 

In 602 Columban was at the center of a controversy 
over the right of monasteries in Gaul to be independent 
of the area bishops. The bishops of Gaul had retained 
control over monasteries in their territories, unlike the 
bishops of Ireland, who allowed monasteries varying 
degrees of independence. In 602 the bishops of Gaul 
met to judge Columban and his control of monasteries. 
His appeals to successive popes went unanswered and 
the question was never definitively answered. 

Columban also advised the nobility of Gaul. In 
one instance, he sought to keep Thierry, heir to Bur¬ 
gundy, steadfast in opposition to concubinage, a policy 
set forth by the queen-regent to prevent the possible 
influence of another queen over her minor son’s life. 
The queen-regent, Brunehild, had Columban and his 
monastic rules condemned by the Burgundian bishops. 


Columban refused to conform to their decrees and was 
imprisoned, but escaped and returned to his monastery. 
Thierry, who had never followed the advice of the saint, 
conspired to have Columban and his Irish monks driven 
to the sea and sent back to Ireland. Their ship never got 
far from shore and was driven back by a storm. Colum¬ 
ban escaped to Neustria and then to Austrasia in 611. 
He proceeded to Mainz and went into the countryside 
to preach the Gospel to the Suevi and Alamanni tribes. 
His zeal did not convert the Swiss and he was persecut¬ 
ed. He converted some in other regions and established 
at least one more monastery but was again persecuted 
and crossed the Alps into Italy. 

Once in Milan, Columban was befriended by the 
king and began to argue against the Arian heresy. All he 
wrote against them has been lost. He also fought Nesto- 
rianism with Gregory the Great and submitted the Irish 
church to the decisions of the papacy, saying the Irish 
were disciples of St. Peter and St. Paul, not of heretics. 
For his efforts, the pope gave Columban a piece of land 
called Bobbio, near Genoa. On his way to settling this 
land, he preached so well at the town of Mombrione 
that the town changed its name to San Colombano. 
The monastery Columban founded at Bobbio was for 
centuries the center of Catholic orthodoxy in northern 
Italy. He died at Bobbio and his body is preserved in the 
church there. 

See also Irish monastic scholarship, golden age of. 

Further reading: Farmer, David H. The Oxford Diction¬ 
ary of Saints. New York: Oxford University Press, 1987; 
Plummer, Charles. Lives of Irish Saints. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1922. 

Russell James 

Constance, Council of 

The Council of Constance was the last and most suc¬ 
cessful of a series of church councils called to heal the 
division in the Catholic Church between followers of 
the popes in Avignon and followers of the popes in 
Rome. By the time the council was actually convened, 
on November 1, 1414, there was also a third, consil- 
iar papacy, set up by the Council of Pisa in 1409, in 
a failed attempt at a fresh start. Unlike Pisa the new 
council involved secular princes as well as ecclesiastics, 
convoked by the Holy Roman Emperor Sigismund as 
well as by the antipope John XXIII. John, who held 
the loyalty of the ecclesiastics attending the council, 
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hoped to use it to his own ends, but the council went 
against him, partly because of the scandalous life that 
made him seem unfit for the position of vicar of Christ. 
John’s plan to have the council vote by head, which 
would enable him to use the majority of Italians loyal 
to him, was defeated in favor a plan to vote by nation. 
Each national delegation (Italian, German, French, and 
English) would decide its position, and a majority of 
nations would carry the vote. 

After John fled the council and was forcibly returned, 
he was formally deposed in May 1415, and the church 
was declared without a head. The problem of the Roman 
line was settled when Gregory XII abdicated on July 4, 
although not before his representative had formally recon¬ 
vened the council, giving it legitimacy in Roman eyes. The 
Avignon pope, Benedict XIII, never formally abandoned 
power. However, his (principally Spanish) allies quietly 
deserted him and generally acquiesced in the election of 
Cardinal Odo Colonna as Pope Martin V in 1417. 

The other great problem the council faced was the 
growth of heresy, particularly that of the Wycliffites or 
Lollards in England and the Hussites in Bohemia. John 
Huss had traveled to the council on a vow of safe con¬ 
duct granted by Sigismund. He hoped to explain and 
vindicate his positions, but once in Constance he found 
himself subject to an ecclesiastical trial carried on by 
the council. (There was a legal argument that church 
authorities were not bound by a safe conduct vow given 
by a secular prince like Sigismund to a man suspected 
of heresy.) Huss was burned on July 6, 1415. The next 
year Huss’s disciple, Jerome of Prague, who had fled 
the council and been taken back in chains, followed 
him into the flames. The council also condemned John 
Wycliffe’s teachings and ordered his body removed 
from consecrated ground. 

Some hoped that the council could reform the church 
and exert an authority superior to the popes’. The concil¬ 
iar decree Haec Sancta, passed in 1415, declared that the 
council derived its power from Christ and that all Chris¬ 
tians, including the pope, owed it obedience. In 1417 the 
council passed a decree providing for regular councils, 
but Pope Martin took a high view of papal supremacy 
over the church. A struggle between the council and the 
pope was averted when Martin offered concessions to 
national delegations in return for agreeing in the coun¬ 
cil’s dissolution and declared the council dissolved in 
May 1418. 

See also heresies, pre-Reformation. 

Further reading: Deanesly, Margaret. History of the Medi¬ 
eval Church, 590-1500. London: Methuen, 1969; Loomis, 


Louis Ropes. The Council of Constance: The Unification of 
the Church. New York: Columbia University Press, 1961; 
Stump, Phillip H. The Reforms of the Council of Constance, 
1414-1418. New York: E. J. Brill, 1994. 

William E. Burns 

Constantinople, massacre of 

The Fourth Crusade had a devastating impact on the 
Byzantine Empire and its capital, Constantinople. For 
an enormous charge, the Venetians offered to transport 
the forces of the Fourth Crusade to Egypt to fight the 
Muslim “infidels.” But the Venetians never intended 
to attack the Egyptian Muslim rulers, with whom they 
had an extensive and lucrative trade. Instead after some 
maneuvering, the Venetians convinced the crusaders to 
attack and take Zara, a strategic and rich Adriatic port. 
The spoils from Zara were divided among the Vene¬ 
tians and the crusaders. 

The crusaders then ignored the orders of Pope Inno¬ 
cent III not to attack Byzantium. In 1204 the crusad¬ 
ers, aboard Venetian ships, landed at Constantinople, 
then the richest city in Europe. The aged Venetian doge, 
Enrico Dandolo, personally led the crusaders, mostly 
French, into the city. Hundreds of Muslim worshippers 
were killed as well as several thousand Greek Chris¬ 
tians, considered as heretics by Latin Catholics. Having 
traded extensively with Byzantine merchants, the Vene¬ 
tians were familiar with the city and its treasures and 
embarked on extensive and systematic destruction, pil¬ 
laging, and theft of the city’s wealth. To the present day, 
many art collections in Venice, including the famous 
bronze horses overlooking Piazza di San Marco, were 
stolen from Constantinople in 1204. The crusaders 
installed Baldwin of Flanders as head of the new Latin 
Kingdom of Constantinople and replaced the Greek 
clergy with Latin clergy. The Latin Kingdom proved 
short-lived and after its collapse Greek Byzantine rulers 
returned to Constantinople, but the city never regained 
its former glory or power. 

See also Byzantine Empire: political history; Cru¬ 
sades; Venice. 

Further reading: Setton, Kenneth, ed. A History of the Cru¬ 
sades. 6 vols. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1969- 
1989; Runciman, Steven. A History of the Crusades. 3 vols. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1951, 1952, 1954. 

Janice J. Terry 
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Crusades 

In 1095 Pope Urban II incited the Crusades with a speech 
urging Christian armies to free the holy sites, especially 
Jerusalem, from Muslim control. The Crusades sparked a 
fire of religious fervor among thousands of young knights 
and other Christian believers. Other crusaders were ad¬ 
venturers, fortune seekers, and the poor and destitute. 
In part the Roman Catholic Church sought the return 
of the Holy Land to Christian rule because the Seljuk 
Turks could not ensure the safety of Christian pilgrims. 
The Seljuk dynasty also extracted high taxes from and 
sometimes persecuted Christian pilgrims. The success of 
the early Crusades also reflected the disarray and weak¬ 
ness of the Arab-Muslim world in the 11th century. 

The First Crusade (1096-99) was preceded by the 
Peasant Crusade, a crusade of hungry peasants; most 
died on the way to the Holy Land. Some 30,000 sol¬ 
diers, mostly Franks and Germans, participated in the 
First Crusade. The crusaders crossed the Anatolia Pen¬ 
insula and took Antioch in 1097. They then moved on 
to take Jerusalem in 1099 where they massacred thou¬ 
sands of civilians, mostly Eastern Orthodox Christians, 
considered as heretics by the Catholics, and Jews. First 
hand accounts describe the city running with blood 
knee-deep for several days. After taking the city, the 
crusading knights gathered in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher and proclaimed Godfrey of Bouillon as 
king. Godfrey continued the war and extended crusader 
territory. Some knights settled more or less permanently 
in the new Crusader States, that at its greatest extent 
included the Syrian coast and Palestine. 

The Crusader States replicated the feudal system 
prevalent in Europe. Fiefs were given to favored knights 
who were tied together for common defense. The cru¬ 
saders built huge castles, often enlarging older Arab 
fortresses on high ground in strategic locations. Some 
of these castles, such as Beaufort Castle in Lebanon and 
the Krak des Chevaliers (Quala’at al-Husn) in Syria, 
still stand. Indigenous Arab villagers were little affected 
by the crusader rule as they were accustomed to giv¬ 
ing tribute to local lords and fulfilling obligations of 
service during wartime. Likewise the Crusader States 
had little or no impact on the vast interior regions of 
the Arab-Muslim world. Under the crusaders, agricul¬ 
ture remained the mainstay of the economy. However 
the Crusader States were strategically and economically 
vulnerable. Church and military orders were exempt 
from taxation and the Italians enjoyed special extra¬ 
territorial rights. Indeed the Italian city-states who 
provided transportation at high costs for many cru¬ 


saders and financial backing, at high interest rates, for 
expeditions were among the chief beneficiaries of the 
Crusades. The Crusader States were also dependent on 
Italian city-states for supplies from Europe. 

The Second Crusade (1146-48) led by King Louis 
VII of France and Emperor Conrad III followed the same 
geographic route as the First Crusade, but attempts to take 
Damascus failed. Conrad returned to Germany because of 
sickness, but Louis remained to make pilgrimages to the 
holy sites. At the time of the First Crusade Syria had been 
close to political collapse as rival powers struggled for 
ascendancy throughout the eastern Mediterranean after 
the collapse of the Abbasids. However Muslims chal¬ 
lenged the crusaders and launched a series of counterat¬ 
tacks to regain control of Jerusalem and Syria. Saladin 
proved the most formidable Muslim opponent. He united 
the Muslims and at the Battle of Horns of Hattin in 
the summer of 1187 stopped crusader expansion into the 
heartland of the Arab world. He then attacked crusader 
strongholds and took Jerusalem in 1187. 

The fall of Jerusalem provoked the Third Crusade led 
by King Richard I of England, the Holy Roman Emper¬ 
or Frederick I Barbarossa, and Philip II of France. Fred¬ 
erick drowned in Asia Minor in 1190 and after Philip and 
Richard quarreled, Philip returned to France. Without 
taking Jerusalem, Richard negotiated a truce with Saladin 
that ensured safe passage of Christian pilgrims into the 
city. Although Pope Innocent III called for new attacks 
on Jerusalem, the crusading zeal was beginning to wane. 
When the Venetians demanded a high price to take cru¬ 
sading troops to Egypt, the Muslim military stronghold, 
the crusaders moved against Constantinople, the famed 
capital of the Byzantine Empire. In the Fourth Crusade, 
the crusaders looted Constantinople and established a 
short-lived (1204-1261) Latin Empire there. The attack 
on Constantinople undermined the papacy and crippled 
the Byzantine Empire, which became more vulnerable to 
subsequent attacks by the Ottoman Turks. It also exac¬ 
erbated animosities between Eastern Orthodox believers 
and the Roman Catholic Church. That schism persisted 
into the 21st century. 

After Saladin’s death, divisions within the Muslim 
world enabled the crusaders to retain tenuous control of 
their territory, but Mamluk rulers resumed attacks from 
Egypt in the mid-13th century. Sultan Baybars (r. 1260- 
1277) launched annual attacks against the Frankish 
kingdoms, taking most of the Palestinian coastal cities. 
He also defeated the Mongols, thereby preventing them 
from taking the coast. His military exploits were often 
favorably compared to those of Saladin. The Mamluks 
captured the city of Tripoli in 1289. The Mamluk Sultan 
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St! 'il 



The Krak des Chevaliers, or knight’s fortress, in Syria, built during the Crusades. Krak des Chevaliers was the headquarters of the Knights 
Hospitaller. It ivas expanded between 1150 and 1250; the fortress has outer walls 100 feet thick. 


al-Ashraf Khalil took Acre, the last crusader outpost, in 
1291. Signifying the end of the crusader presence, the 
city was looted and razed. Sultan Khalil was feted as a 
conquering hero on his return to Cairo. However as with 
many Mamluk rulers, rivals to the throne assassinated 
Khalil within a year of his victory. 

The Crusades marked almost 200 years of intermit¬ 
tent warfare and sporadic coexistence between Chris¬ 
tian Europe and the Muslim East. The exchanges fos¬ 
tered many negative cultural and religious stereotypes. 
Positive results included the introduction of many new 
goods, including brocades, perfumes, soaps, and food¬ 
stuffs, especially spices, to the West. Damascus retained 
its importance as a center for industry and commerce 
while Jerusalem was a religious center. Some crusaders 
remained, intermarried, and assimilated into Muslim 
society. The Italian city-states established long-lasting 
commercial ties that continued even during times of open 
warfare. The wealth from this trade helped to finance the 
cultural flowering of the Renaissance. In the long term, 
the Crusades worsened Christian-Muslim relations and 
intensified religious animosities. In spite of having been 


under Muslim rule for over 400 years, most of the popu¬ 
lation in the eastern Mediterranean was still Christian 
when the crusaders arrived. However the massacres of 
Eastern Orthodox Christians by the crusaders and their 
rude treatment of the local population ironically contrib¬ 
uted to a massive conversion of Christians to Islam after 
the fall of the Crusader States. 

See also Constantinople, massacre of; feudalism: 
Europe. 

Further reading: Asbridge, Thomas. The First Crusade: A 
New History, the Roots of Conflict between Christianity and 
Islam. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004; Hillenbrand, 
Carole. The Crusades. Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 1999; Holt, P. M. The Age of the Crusades: The Near 
East from the Eleventh Century to 1517. London: Longman, 
1986; Ibn-Munqidh, Usamah. An Arab-Syrian Gentleman 
and Warrior in the Period of the Crusades: Memoirs of Usa¬ 
mah Ibn-Munqidh. Trans, by Philip K. Hitti. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1987; Jacoby, David. Commer¬ 
cial Exchanges Across the Mediterranean. Burlington, VT: 
Ashgate Publishing, 2005. Maalouf, Amin. The Crusades 
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Through Arab Eyes. Trans, by Jon Rothschild. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1987. 

Janice J. Terry 

Cyril and Methodios 

Christian missionaries and scholars 

The brothers Saint Cyril and Saint Methodios were born 
around 827 and 825, respectively, in the bilingual (Greek 
and Slav) city of Thessalonika to a prominent Byzantine 
family. They were educated in Constantinople, where 
Cyril was a professor at the patriarchal school, and 
Methodios entered the religious life, rapidly becoming an 
archimandrite (abbot) of one of the city’s monasteries. 

Their first missionary endeavor, to the Khazars north¬ 
east of the Black Sea, was a failure, with many of the 
Khazars converting to Judaism. In 862 Prince Rostislav 
of Great Moravia asked the Byzantine emperor Michael 
III for missionaries and Photius the Great, patriarch of 
Constantinople, sent Cyril and Methodios. Immediately 
the brothers set to translating the Byzantine liturgy and 
New Testament into a language later called Church Sla¬ 
vonic, even developing an alphabet based on the Greek 
alphabet for the Slavic tribes. In 863 the brothers arrived 
in Great Moravia and achieved extensive success. 

This led to conflict with German bishops who 
claimed authority over the Moravian territory. Because 
of this dispute, the brothers were invited to Rome, 
where Pope Adrian II accepted the brothers’ work and 
authorized the Slavonic liturgy. Cyril died in Rome 
on February 14, 869. Methodios returned to Great 
Moravia as the pope’s representative and archbishop 


of Sirmium. Unfortunately this did not end the abuse 
from the German bishops, who tried him for heresy 
and imprisoned him until he was ordered released by 
Pope John VIII. 

In 880 he again traveled to Rome, where the pope 
again approved the liturgical innovations. After an 
882 trip to Constantinople to attend a church council 
called to support the missionary effort, he returned to 
Moravia, where he died on April 6, 885. After Meth- 
odios’s death Pope Stephen V forbade the use of the 
Slavic liturgy, and the disciples of the brothers were 
forced into exile outside Great Moravia. These dis¬ 
ciples spread Byzantine Christianity to the Carpath¬ 
ian Mountains, Poland, and eventually distant Kiev in 
modern-day Ukraine, using the Slavonic language of 
Cyril and Methodios. 

The Cyrillic alphabet, developed by the brothers, 
continues to be the basis of the alphabets used in a 
number of traditionally Byzantine Catholic and Ortho¬ 
dox countries. The original alphabet contained 44 let¬ 
ters. Today the modern languages of Russian, Ukrai¬ 
nian, Carpatho-Rusyn, Serbian, and Bulgarian have 
used modified versions of the Cyrillic alphabet. The 
Byzantine Church rapidly canonized the brothers for 
their missionary work and created their principal feast 
day on May 11. In 1880 the Roman Catholic Church 
began to celebrate their feast on February 14. 

Further reading: Mango, Cyril, ed. The Oxford History of 
Byzantium. New York: Oxford University Press USA, 2002; 
Hastings, Adrian, ed. A World History of Christianity. Grand 
Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2000. 

Bryan R. Eyman 





Damascene, John 

(c. 650-c. 749 c.e.) theologian 

John Damascene is one of the great fathers of the 
church for the Byzantine East. His contributions in¬ 
clude several influential, even fundamental theological 
works, apologetic literature, and hymnography, all in 
Greek. John was the son of a wealthy mercantile family 
that served at the court of the Umayyad caliph in Da¬ 
mascus. He received an education in Greek and Arabic 
but gave up his position in government and retired to 
the monastery of St. Sabas in the Judean desert. He was 
eventually ordained a priest. John was active during the 
iconoclast controversy of the Byzantine emperor Leo 
the Isaurian (717-741 c.e.). John strongly defended the 
ancient Christian practice of veneration of holy images 
and composed in his Three Orations a reasoned defense 
of this practice. His work supported the later defenders 
of the veneration of icons following the Second Ecu¬ 
menical Council of Nicaea (787 c.e.). Since John was 
outside the Byzantine territory he could continue to 
write against iconoclasm and the iconoclastic Byzan¬ 
tine emperors without fear of reprisal. 

His monumental work is the Fount of Knowledge, 
a collection of Christian knowledge in three parts. The 
first book, the Dialektika, is essentially a definition of 
philosophical terminology. The second is a compilation 
of heresies based on the Panarion of Epiphanius, the 
bishop of Salamis in Cyprus (c. 315-403 c.e.). The final 
section and the core synthesis of the work is entitled On 
the Orthodox Faith (De fide orthodoxa ), a summary of 


doctrinal positions on a wide array of theological topics 
designed to help Chalcedonian Christians respond to 
claims of Islam and other Christian churches. The the¬ 
ology of these responses is a summary of earlier Greek 
theologians. The most important figures in this summa¬ 
ry are Gregory Nazianzen, Athanasius of Alexandria, 
and the Latin theologian Leo the Great of Rome. Since 
the theology of Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth’s human and 
divine natures was the area of greatest disagreement 
among Christians, John addresses many doctrinal con¬ 
cerns in this area. On the Orthodox Faith was trans¬ 
lated into Slavonic in the ninth century c.e. and into 
Arabic in the early 10th century c.e. Latin translations 
were made in the 12th and 13th centuries c.e., and 
Thomas Aquinas cited On the Orthodox Faith in the 
Summa Theologiae with significant frequency. 

John composed the earliest Christian apologetic 
literature in Greek addressed to Islam, although it is 
uncertain to what form of the Qur’an he had access. 
The influence of John was immediately felt on the 
Syriac theologian Theodore Abu Qurra’ (fl. 780-820 
c.e.), another monk of St. Sabas, who wrote defenses, 
of the veneration of images and apologetic literature 
addressed to Islam in Arabic, Greek, and Syriac, al¬ 
though only his Arabic and Greek writings survive. 
John made substantial contributions to the develop¬ 
ment of the Byzantine liturgical offices. The system of 
daily and weekly hymnography based on 12 tones in 
Byzantine liturgy known as the Octoechos is attribut¬ 
ed to him. In addition, he composed hymnography for 
saints’ days and for other occasions; a good portion 
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of this material is still sung as part of the Byzantine 
liturgy today. 

Further reading: Louth, Andrew. St. John Damascene: Tra¬ 
dition and Originality in Byzantine Theology. Oxford and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2002. Olewinski, Dari- 
usz Jozef. Dm die Ehre des Bildes: Theologische Motive der 
Bilderverteidigung bei Johannes von Damaskns. Munchener 
Theologische Studien II. Systematische Abteilung, vol. 67. St. 
Ottilien: Eos, 2004. Sahas, Daniel J. John of Damascus on 
Islam: The “Heresy of the Ishmaelites.” Leiden: Brill, 1972. 

Robert R. Phenix, Jr. 

Danelaw 

Danelaw encompassed the areas of northeast England 
where Danish customs had a strong political and cul¬ 
tural influence throughout much of the early Middle 
Ages. The area included Yorkshire (southern Northum¬ 
bria), East Anglia, and the Five Boroughs, named for 
its main centers of settlement: Lincoln, Stamford, Not¬ 
tingham, Leicester, and Derby. All these territories bore 
influence of Scandinavian culture from Viking invaders 
in the late-ninth century, who then became settlers and 
who drove the political leadership of the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms into retreat to the south and west. 

In c. 865 an army of between 500 and 1,000 Vikings 
arrived in England and began a systematic attack on the 
island. Their leaders were three brothers, Ivar the Bone¬ 
less, Ubbi, and Halfdan, who had allegedly come to 
avenge the death of their father, Ragnar. They secured 
horses in East Anglia and proceeded to York, finding that 
infighting among local Anglo-Saxon leaders made con¬ 
quest easy in Northumbria. The invaders next attacked 
west into Mercia and by 869 defeated East Anglia. The 
following year Halfdan attacked the kingdom of Wessex, 
seizing Reading and fighting nine pitched battles against 
Wessex. The Anglo-Saxons won only one battle, and the 
onslaught devastated the ranks of their nobility. Despite 
their unequivocal success, when Wessex offered a treaty 
the Vikings readily agreed and refocused their efforts 
north toward the kingdom of Mercia. 

Throughout the 870s the Danish army continued to 
conquer territory in England, dividing and redividing 
the lands they acquired. They split Mercia with a pup¬ 
pet Anglo-Saxon king, Ceowulf, who held the territory 
on their behalf from 874 to 877 while they completed 
their conquests. However by 876 Halfdan and his men 
had occupied and divided Northumbria, settled into 


farming, and started a permanent settlement. In effect, 
the Danes had politically removed Yorkshire, Notting¬ 
hamshire, Lincolnshire, Derby, and Leicestershire from 
the rest of England. Historians believe that the Danish 
settlement proceeded in two waves and probably did 
not displace the English people living in the area. The 
first wave of Danish settlers came as invaders, increas¬ 
ing in number over time. The second wave came as emi¬ 
grants from Denmark, who settled in the areas protected 
by the military forces of the first wave, and who subse¬ 
quently pushed colonization into new areas. 

Early in the winter of 878 a Viking leader named 
Guthrum launched an attack on the kingdom of Wes¬ 
sex, catching it almost completely off guard and forcing 
its king, Alfred the Great (r. 871-899), to retreat to 
the island of Athelney. The Vikings proceeded to con¬ 
quer the lands of Wessex, while Alfred gathered support 
and built reinforcements in the southwest, preparing 
for a counterattack. Later in the year Alfred defeated 
the Danes at Eddington and drove them back to Chip¬ 
penham. Eventually Alfred and Guthrum settled their 
differences and established a treaty for what would 
become the Danelaw, the main boundary for the divi¬ 
sion between English England and Anglo-Danish En¬ 
gland. The area became a kind of “Denmark overseas,” 
which Danes organized and administered and which 
was different from the rest of England in ethnicity, cul¬ 
ture, law, language, and social custom. Although the 
formal division lasted only about five years, through 
the 11th century Danish law and customs prevailed in 
this area and the rulers continued to recognize the spe¬ 
cial and separate nature of Danish England. 

The term Danelaw first appears in the time of Canute 
(1016-35) to distinguish the area’s different legal system, 
but it is incorrect to categorize Danelaw as a homogeneous 
territory. The differences in custom, law, and political alle¬ 
giance varied with the density of the Norse population, 
but the area’s internal divisions never trumped its sep¬ 
arateness from English England. The Scandinavian lan¬ 
guage permeated the area, as is most commonly observed 
in the frequent place names ending in by or thorp. Cul¬ 
tural differences also appear in land tenure. Rather than 
dividing their land into units known as hundreds used 
to administer the English shires, Yorkshire and the Five 
Boroughs settlers divided their land into units known as 
wapantakes. The term, never used in Scandinavia, is relat¬ 
ed to “weapon taking,” the Viking custom of brandishing 
one’s weapon to show approval of council decisions and 
is unique to the Danelaw. Likewise, they divided agricul¬ 
tural land into ploughlands, rather than using the Anglo- 
Saxon unit known as hide. 
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The Danelaw’s legal codes also showed a great deal 
of Scandinavian influence, not only in terminology but 
in concepts that differed from those of Anglo-Saxon 
England. For example, in the Danelaw, wergild fines 
related to a man’s rank, rather the rank of his lord, and 
the laws punished violations against the king’s peace 
more severely than in English territories. Courts and 
legal assemblies reflected Scandinavian roots as well. To 
investigate crimes, 12 thegns in each wapentake formed 
a jury of presentment, and the opinion of the majority 
prevailed in making its decision. They ultimately settled 
the fate of the accused by ordeal, as in Anglo-Saxon 
areas, but the notion of a jury of locals charged with 
investigating a crime was not an Anglo-Saxon concept. 

Historians note the positive influence of the Scandi¬ 
navian culture on the island, from the intensification of 
agriculture that made Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Suf¬ 
folk among the most prosperous shires of the period 
and the political success of King Canute to the regular 
commerce that emerged in the North Sea. Although the 
formal boundary of the Danelaw lasted only a few years, 
the impact of the Danes on England’s culture, economy, 
and political system remained strong throughout the 
Middle Ages. 

See also Anglo-Saxon culture; Anglo-Saxon king¬ 
doms; Vikings: Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

Further reading: Hart, Cyril. The Danelaw. London: Ham- 
bledon Press, 1992; Hollister, C. Warren. The Making of 
England, 55 b.c. to 1399. Lexington, MA: D.C. Heath and 
Company, 1983; Jones, Gwyn. A History of the Vikings. Ox¬ 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1984; Loyn, H. R. The Gover¬ 
nance of Anglo-Saxon England, 500-1087. London: Edward 
Arnold, 1984; Stenton, F. M. Anglo-Saxon England. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1947. 

Kevin D. Hill 

Dante Alighieri 

(1265-1321) Florentine author 

Dante Alighieri was born in 1265 in Florence to a fam¬ 
ily of noble lineage. His father made a living through 
property rental and moneylending. His mother, Bella 
degli Abati, died when he was seven years old, and his 
father also died when he was young, before 1283. Dante 
found father figures in his mentor Bruno Latini, and in 
Guido Cavalcanti, both of whom shaped Dante’s early 
cultural development. Dante was betrothed to his wife, 
Gemma Donati, when he was 12 years old, although he 



An illustration by Gustave Dore of the guilty being buried head 
first, from a scene out of Inferno: Canto XIX. 


had fallen in love with another girl named Beatrice Por- 
tinari. He married Gemma Donati in 1285 but Beatrice 
became his muse, even after her death at the age of 24 
in 1290. His early 1292 work, La Vita Nuova, was a 
tribute to his love for Beatrice. 

During his lifetime two powerful supranational insti¬ 
tutions that had been prominent features of the medieval 
world, the Catholic Church and the empire, collapsed. 
These two entities faced challenges in the developing 
urban centers, as well as in the autonomous national 
state. Dante recognized the importance of these two 
events and dedicated his works to understanding the 
ambiguous connections between these two great powers, 
through the use of metaphor or historical examples in 
the form of allegory and other literary devices. 

In his writing Dante wished to communicate phil¬ 
osophical and theological ideas to as many people as 
possible, unlike most contemporary scriptures, in which 
truth is mysteriously encrypted. The Comedy was writ¬ 
ten in Italian instead of Latin, as Dante intended to 
exalt the use of this vernacular language in literature. 
The Comedy successfully proved the ability of the Ital¬ 
ian language in the hands of a skilled poet-theologian, 
for the language managed to express its complex ideas. 

Dante’s magnum opus was originally known as the 
Comedy (Commedia) even though it also contains ele¬ 
ments of tragedy and satire. Dante explores the depths 
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of human actions and emotion in this Christian epic. 
The poem has a ternary structure, which highlights the 
importance of the number 3, associated with the theo¬ 
logical concept of the Trinity. He began writing the 
epic in 1307 or 1308. In the Venetian edition of 1555, 
the work became known as the Divine Comedy, as it 
is commonly referred to today. This relates to Dante’s 
view of his work as the “sacred poem.” The poem, with 
over 14,000 lines of verse, tells of a pilgrim’s fictional 
journey from hell to purgatory to paradise, in the year 
1300. The pilgrim descends to Hell on Good Friday, 
only to leave it on Easter Sunday to reach Purgatory. 
Three days later he passes through the Earthly Paradise, 
before rising up to the limits of the universe to witness 
ethereal Godly visions. 

See also Italian Renaissance. 

Further reading: Cosmo, Umberto. A Handbook in Dante 
Studies. Oxford: Blackwell, 1960; Quinones, Ricardo J. 
Dante Alighieri. Boston, MA: Twayne Publishers, 1998; 
Scott, John A. Understanding Dante. Notre Dame, IN: Uni¬ 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 2004. 

Nurfadzilah Yahaya 

Delhi Sultanate 

The influx of Muslim Turks into the Indian subconti¬ 
nent began in the 11th and 12th centuries. It was spear¬ 
headed by a series of military dynasties, including the 
Ghaznavids, who ruled parts of Persia and invaded 
northern India, and the Ghurids, who started off as al¬ 
lies of the great Ghazanavid ruler Mahmud of Ghazni, 
but broke away after his death in 1030 and conquered 
much of northern India for themselves. 

Aibak, a Turk born in Central Asia and taken to 
Nishapur as a slave of the Ghurid ruling house, served as 
a Ghurid administrator from 1192 until 1206, when he 
was freed and named sultan, or ruler, of a new dynasty 
based in the city of Delhi by his former masters. While 
in the service of the Ghurids, he led a series of military 
campaigns in India, expanding the empire’s territory 
significantly and subjugating most of the land between 
the Indus and Ganges Rivers. Aibak’s reign, during 
which he spent the majority of his time trying to estab¬ 
lish political institutions and geographic boundaries, 
was relatively short and he died in 1210. 

Aibak was succeeded by his son, Aram in Lahore, 
who had little experience in politics and was overthrown 
and killed in 1211 by Aibak’s son-in-law, Shams ud-Din 


Iltutmish, who was favored by the army. Immediately 
upon assuming control of the sultanate, Iltutmish was 
faced with military challenges from both the neighboring 
Ghaznavids and the Muslim state in Sind. In a series of 
wars against them, Iltutmish reasserted his authority 
and by 1228 had conquered all of Sind. According to 
the Muslim historian Ibn Batuta, Iltutmish was the first 
ruler of Delhi to reign independently of a larger state 
and in 1228-29 he received emissaries from the Abbasid 
Caliphate in Baghdad, the premier Muslim state, at least 
in name, of this period. Under his leadership, the Delhi 
Sultanate escaped destruction when the Mongol leader 
Genghis Khan swept westward through Central Asia. 

Iltutmish died in 1236 and was succeeded by a series 
of weak rulers and the Turkish nobility, nicknamed “the 
Forty,” who controlled the sultanate’s most important 
provinces. His son Rukn ad-Din Firuz Shah ruled for 
seven months before being deposed by his sister, Raziyya, 
whom their father had initially chosen as the new ruler 
before his death. The sultana had been trained in politi¬ 
cal administration during periods when her father went 
off on military campaigns and left her in charge of main¬ 
taining the government. Raziyya encountered stiff oppo¬ 
sition from many of the sultanate’s officials, and she was 
overthrown in 1240. Iltutmish’s youngest son, Mu‘izz 
ad-Din Bahram Shah, ascended the throne and worked 
to strengthen the northern frontier against the Mongols. 
He stopped an attempt by his sister to regain control of 
the sultanate. However he too was overthrown in 1242 
by senior government officials and was subsequently 
executed. The new sultan, Nasir ud-Din Mahmud, was a 
recluse and granted political authority to Ghiyath ad-Din 
Balban, his slave and future son-in-law. 

Under Balban, the sultanate continued to ward off 
Mongol raiding parties and stopped revolts by rebel¬ 
lious Hindu rulers. When Sultan Nasir ud-Din, who 
had no children, died in 1265, Balban formally assumed 
the title of sultan, ruling for two decades until 1286. 
The sultanate’s army was reorganized and improved 
under Balban and he ordered the construction of forts 
in and around Lahore in order to present a defensive 
line against the Mongol leader Hulagu Khan, who 
had invaded Iran in 1256 and was actively campaigning 
throughout Persia and the Arab Middle East during the 
second half of the 1250s. Between 1280 and 1283 one 
of the sultanate’s governors, Tughril, rebelled against 
Balban and the sultan led a military campaign against 
him, which resulted in the governor’s death during a 
raid by Balban’s forces on his camp. 

The early period of the Delhi Sultanate came to an 
end in 1290 when Balban’s son, Bughra Khan, refused 
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the throne and Malik Firuz Khalji overthrew Balban’s 
teenage grandson, Kaiqubad. The Turk Khaljids adopt¬ 
ed Afghan customs after occupying Afghanistan and 
oversaw the rapid expansion of the sultanate, conquer¬ 
ing Gujarat and Deccan during their reign from 1290 to 
1320. Sultan Ala ud-Din Khalji (r. 1296-1316) enlarged 
the army and introduced economic and tax reforms. 
Upon his death, he was succeeded by a series of inept 
rulers and internal strife led to the downfall of the 
Khaljids soon after his death. 

The Tughlaq dynasty (1320-1412) rose to power 
and Sultan Muhammad Ibn Tughlaq (r. 1325-51) 
founded a second capital city at Deogir in order to control 
an increasingly vast empire. By moving the active capital 
south, the sultan could oversee the continued military 
campaigns in Deccan. Under Muhammad a system of 
currency was introduced and taxes were increased to 
meet the sultan’s military expenditures. Much of the 
later years of his reign was spent dealing with revolts, 
trying to head off dissension from the clergy (ulama), 
and handling external threats, which resulted in the 
reduction of the empire’s territory. 

Sultan Firuz Shah Tughlaq (r. 1351-88) was not as 
militarily successful as his predecessors, but was per¬ 
haps the dynasty’s greatest administrator-ruler. He rein¬ 
troduced the jagir system, which paid army officers in 
grants of land rather than cash salaries, and introduced 
a justice system that rigorously enforced the laws. Firuz 
Shah also focused on improving social services and 
opened up a large hospital, Dar us-Shafa, in Delhi and 
founded bureaus of employment and marriage. During 
his reign the state financed the expansion of existing 
cities, the construction of new ones, and the building of 
mosques, bathhouses, and canals. The religious policy 
of the sultanate under Firuz Shah was strictly Sunni and 
non-Muslims were required to pay the jizya tax and 
Shi’ite Muslims were placed under restrictions. 

Upon Firuz Shah’s death in 1388, a succession cri¬ 
sis led to the downfall of the Tughlaq dynasty. In the 
midst of this crisis, Timurlane (Tamerlane) the ruler 
of Samarkand who was forging an empire in Central 
Asia, invaded India and captured and sacked Delhi in 
1398. Famine and the spread of disease followed the 
Timurid invasion, with thousands of slaves and much 
of the city’s wealth being taken back to Central Asia. 
The Tughlaq dynasty was no longer a single entity and 
several competing states were left to squabble over 
Muslim India. With the fall of the Tughlaqs, the Turk¬ 
ish sultanate of Delhi began its steady decline. 

Despite periods of revival under the Sayyid dynas¬ 
ty (1414-1451) and the Lodi dynasty (1451-1526), 


the centralized sultanate no longer existed and both 
dynasties were faced with opposition from India’s 
Hindu population and rival Indian Muslim states. 
The sultanate was formally ended in 1526 when Zahir 
ud-Din Muhammad Babur, a Chaghatai Turk who ruled 
in Kabul, ushered in the period of the great Mughal 
Empire. 

See also Abbasid dynasty; Sind, Arab conquest of. 

Further reading: Arshad, M. D. An Advanced History of 
Muslim Rule in Indo-Pakistan. Dacca: Ideal Publications, 
1967; Jackson, Peter. The Delhi Sultanate: A Political and 
Military History. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1999; Khan, Mir Gholam Hussein. The History of Moham- 
edan Power in India. Trans, by Johns Briggs. Delhi: Idarahi 
Adabiyat-i-Delli, 1924; Lane-Poole, Stanley. Medieval In¬ 
dia Under Mohammedan Rule (a.d. 712-1764). New York: 
Haskell House Publishers, 1970; Mahajan, V. D. The Sul¬ 
tanate of Delhi. Delhi: S. Chand & Co., 1962; Majumdar, 
R. C., A. D. Pusalker, and A. K. Majumdar, eds. The His¬ 
tory and Culture of the Indian People. Bombay: Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, 1966; Nizami, Khaliq Ahmad. Religion and 
Politics in India During the Thirteenth Century. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2002; Sharma, S. R. The Crescent 
in India: A Study in Medieval History. New Delhi: Sanjay 
Prakashan, 1986. 

Christopher Anzalone 

Dhimmi 

In Islamic ruled territories, Dhimmis were those reli¬ 
gious minorities, or People of the Book (ahl al-kitab), 
who were protected under Islamic law. People of the 
Book included Jews, Christians (of all denominations), 
and sometimes Zoroastrians. As polytheists Hindus 
were not usually granted protected minority status. 

Under Islamic law and customs adult males of 
sound mind who had protected status paid a poll tax 
in addition to the customary land tax but were exempt 
from military service. In Muslim societies nonbelievers 
were not forced to convert and had freedom of reli¬ 
gious practice as well as extensive communal autonomy 
including education for their children; however, they 
were not considered as equals to their Muslim coun¬ 
terparts. Sometimes stipulations regarding the height of 
bell towers on churches and dress were enforced, par¬ 
ticularly under intolerant or dogmatic rulers. Nor were 
nonbelievers allowed to proselytize. The treatment and 
status of nonbelievers in Muslim realms varied with 
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time and place but was usually more open and tolerant 
than anywhere in medieval Europe. 

See also Islam. 

Further reading: Vaglieri, Laura Veccia. “The Patriarchal 
and Umayyad Caliphates,” The Cambridge History of Islam, 
Vol. 1, The Central Islamic Lands. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1970; Tritton, A. S. The Caliphs and Their 
Non-Muslim Subjects. London: Oxford University Press, 
1931; rep. London: Frank Case, 1970; Dennett, D. C. Con¬ 
version and the Poll-tax in Early Islam. Cambridge, MA: 
Flarvard University Press, 1950; Hayland, Robert, ed. Mus¬ 
lims and Others in Early Islamic Society. Burlington, VT: 
Ashgate Publishing, 2004. 

Janice J. Terry 

Divine Caliphate and the Ummah 

In June 632 the prophet Muhammad, the founder 
and last prophet of Islam, died of natural causes. He 
left behind a nascent Islamic state within the Arabian 
Peninsula. Although some Muslim sources state that 
there had been a premonition of his death, the confusion 
and divisions within the Muslim community or Ummah 
suggest that Muhammad’s death was unexpected. 

In the wake of the Prophet’s death the general con¬ 
sensus was that, since Muhammad did not leave explicit 
instructions on how to choose a successor, such a leader 
should be elected. Despite this consensus not all fac¬ 
tions agreed. 

One group, which later came to be known as the 
Partisans of Ali or Shiat Ali, claimed that Ali ibn Abu 
Talib, Muhammad’s cousin and son-in-law, was desig¬ 
nated as the prophet’s successor at a place called Ghadir 
Khumm during his last hajj pilgrimage. The four suc¬ 
cessors to Muhammad as leaders of the Ummah—Abu 
Bakr al-Siddiq, Umar ibn al-Khattab, Uthman ibn al- 
Affan, and Ali ibn Abu Talib—formed what is now 
known as the al-Rashidun or “Rightly Divinely Guid¬ 
ed” Caliphate. 

Originally many believed that the caliph was the 
political, but not the religious, successor to Muham¬ 
mad. However other scholars have argued that the 
caliph, at least initially during the al-Rashidun period 
and Umayyad dynasty, held both political and reli¬ 
gious authority, though they did not claim prophetic 
powers, since Muhammad was considered the “seal” of 
the prophetic line that began with Adam, the first man 
in the Islamic tradition. 


ABU BAKR AL-SIDDIQ 

Umar ibn al-Khattab, Abu Ubayda ibn al-Jarrah, and 
Abu Bakr al-Siddiq, three of Muhammad’s closest com¬ 
panions and allies, decided that Abu Bakr should take 
over as head of the Ummah. As a member of the influ¬ 
ential tribe of Quraysh, of which Muhammad was also 
a member, Abu Bakr was an early convert to Islam and 
father of A’isha, one of the prophet’s wives. In 622 
when Muhammad was compelled to leave his native city 
of Mecca for the oasis city of Yathrib (later renamed 
Medina) to the north, because of the death of his uncle 
and protector Abu Talib ibn Abd al-Muttalib and threats 
from the city’s polytheistic leaders, Abu Bakr was his 
trusted lieutenant and traveling companion. 

As word of Muhammad’s death spread through¬ 
out Arabia, several Arab tribes that had pledged alle¬ 
giance to Muhammad refused to obey the new caliph, 
Abu Bakr, who ruled from Medina. Although some of 
these tribes openly rejected Islam, despite having con¬ 
verted during Muhammad’s lifetime, other rebellious 
tribes objected to the continuation of political subjuga¬ 
tion to the caliphate in Medina. Abu Bakr moved swiftly 
against the rebels, stopping the rebellion with military 
force in what came to be known as the Ridda Wars, or 
the Wars of Apostasy. The struggle against the Hanifa 
clan, led by their leader Musaylimah, who claimed to 
be Muhammad’s prophetic successor, was the bloodiest, 
finally ending in 633 with the defeat of the Hanifa and 
the death of Musaylimah at the Battle of Aqraba. 

The larger result of the triumph of the al-Rashidun 
Caliphate over its challengers was the first major expan¬ 
sion of the Islamic state since the death of Muham¬ 
mad, as the Muslims were in firm control over the vast 
majority of the Arabian Peninsula. After his victory in 
the Ridda Wars, Abu Bakr turned his attention to the 
north and east, directing Muslim armies to begin mov¬ 
ing against the Byzantine Empire and its Arab allies in 
Palestine and Syria and the Persian Sassanid Empire’s 
landholdings in Mesopotamia. The first Muslim military 
expeditions into Byzantine and Sassanid lands occurred 
during Abu Bakr’s reign. Before he was able to continue 
the caliphate’s expansion, Abu Bakr died of old age in 
August 634, after nominating Umar as his successor. 

UMAR IBN AL-KHATTAB 

Umar ibn al-Khattab, one of Muhammad’s greatest 
critics and persecutors before converting to Islam, 
oversaw the caliphate’s first great expansion. It was 
during his reign as caliph that Islam’s political and 
religious authority spread by leaps and bounds out¬ 
side its Arabian homeland. In fairly short succession, 
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the Byzantine Empire was driven out of Syria, Pales¬ 
tine, Egypt, and parts of southern Asia Minor while 
the Sassanid Empire was pushed out of Mesopotamia 
by Muslim armies. After entering Iran and forcing the 
Sassanid government to flee farther east, the Mus¬ 
lims established new settlements at Kufah and Basra 
in present-day Iraq, which would act as garrisons to 
safeguard the caliphate’s new conquests. Under Umar, 
the administration of the caliphate began to develop, 
with its soldiers paid varying rates according to the 
length and nature of their service, and local subju¬ 
gated non-Muslim populations required to pay taxes, 
while Muslims were required to pay religious taxes. 
In 644 Umar was mortally wounded by Abu Lululah, 
a Persian slave, while leading communal prayers in 
Medina, for personal and not political reasons. 

UTHMAN IBN AL-AFFAN 

Before he died Umar appointed a six-member council 
of Muhammad’s Companions, all members of the tribe 
of Quraysh, to elect the next caliph. Ali was offered the 
position if he would agree to follow the edicts of his two 
predecessors. After Ali declined, the council elected Uth- 
man ibn al-Affan, an early convert to Islam and a mem¬ 
ber of the powerful Umayyad clan, as the new caliph. 
During his reign the authority of the central government 
in Medina was enhanced and a conference of scholars 
was called to codify an official version of the Qur’an, 
placing the chapters in the order in which they appear 
today. During Uthman’s reign the caliphate continued to 
expand, with Muslim armies moving farther east into 
Sassanid Iran. Through treaties and military conquest, 
the Muslims established their control over the region’s 
urban centers, though in the mountains and rural areas, 
traditional societies continued to exist and non-Muslim 
peoples, such as the Turks of Central Asia, were prone to 
occasional revolt. The Sassanid empire, which had been 
in power since 224, was unable to maintain centralized 
control and by 651 it had collapsed. 

Three regions in particular opposed Uthman’s 
reign: Medina, where non-Umayyad members of the 
Quraysh were dismayed at the caliph’s favoritism; and 
Kufah and Egypt, where the caliph had attempted to 
revoke longstanding privileges and increased taxation. 
In 656 opposition to the caliph came to a head when 
several hundred Muslim soldiers stationed in Egypt 
returned to Medina to protest Uthman’s policies. He 
talked them into returning to Egypt but sent an order 
to that region’s governor instructing him to punish the 
soldiers. The caliph’s message was intercepted and the 
soldiers returned, enraged, and assassinated Uthman as 


he sat reading the Qur’an. Uthman’s nepotism led to his 
downfall and further divisions in the Muslim Ummah. 

ALI IBN ABI TALIB 

After Uthman’s assassination, Ali became the fourth al- 
Rashidun caliph. Although he had not faced open oppo¬ 
sition to his ascension to the seat of caliph, opposition 
to his rule soon coalesced around the Prophet’s widow 
A’isha, and two of Muhammad’s Companions, al-Zubayr 
ibn al-Awwam and Talha ibn Ubayd Allah, who objected 
to Ali’s close alliance with prominent factions of Muslim 
converts. Fearing that the influence of the Quraysh would 
be eclipsed, A’isha, al-Zubayr, and Talha led a rebellion 
against Ali. In December 656 at the Battle of the Camel 
outside Basra in Iraq, Ali’s forces defeated the rebellion, 
killing al-Zubayr and Talha. A’isha was sent back to 
Medina, where she was placed under house arrest. 

The main bases of Ali’s support were in Iraq; how¬ 
ever in Syria, Ali was faced with open opposition from 
that province’s governor, Muawiya, an Umayyad rela¬ 
tive of Uthman, who criticized the caliph for refusing to 
punish Uthman’s assassins. Muawiya was in command 
of a powerful military force and in 657 the armies of 
Muawiya and Ali met at Siffin. A full-scale fight even¬ 
tually ensued, but was soon ended when Muawiya’s 
soldiers held up pages from the Qu’ran and called out 
for a peaceful settlement. Ali, to the dismay of some of 
his more zealous followers, agreed to have his dispute 
with Muawiya arbitrated. In the end Muawiya remained 
governor of Syria and Ali was left unchallenged as the 
caliph, though his position had been severely weakened. 
A group of zealots, the Kharijites, previously staunch 
supporters of Ali, claimed that by agreeing to arbitration, 
Ali had circumvented the will of God. Although he later 
defeated the bulk of the Kharijites’s military forces, Ali 
failed to stamp out their rebellion. Kharijite assassination 
attempts against Muawiya and other senior Umayyad 
leaders failed, but in 661 Ali was mortally wounded by 
the Kharijite Abdur-Rahman ibn Muljam while leading 
the predawn prayers at the central mosque in Kufah. 
With his assassination, the al-Rashidun Caliphate came 
to an end and Muawiya and the Umayyad dynasty of 
Syria rose in its place. The Umayyads would continue 
expanding the Islamic state until the Abbasid dynasty 
overthrew them in a violent revolution in 750. 

Further reading: Berkey, Jonathan P. The Formation of Islam: 
Religion and Society in the Near East, 600-1800. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2002; Crone, Patricia, and Mar¬ 
tin Hinds. God’s Caliph: Religions Authority in the First Cen¬ 
turies of Islam. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003; 
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Christopher Anzalone 

Donatello 

(c. 1382-1466) Renaissance sculptor 

Donato di Niccolode Bettto Bardi (Donatello) is one 
of the greatest and most famous Italian sculptors of 
the 15th century, whose work was greatly influenced 
by the early European Renaissance. He was born in 
Florence (or in its vicinities) between the years 1382 
and 1387, in the family of Niccolo di Betto Bardi, a 
Florentine wool carder. He studied in the workshop of 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, a bronze sculptor, who in 1402 
had won the competition to make the doors of the Flo¬ 
rentine baptistery. Donatello’s first works, the marble 
David and St. John the Evangelist for the cathedral fa¬ 
cade, show the influence of Ghiberti and of the Gothic 
style. The young sculptor’s artistic development was 
greatly stimulated by his friendship with Filippo 
Brunelleschi, a sculptor and an architect, who later 
stayed with Donatello during his years of studies in 
Rome. Most of his adult life was spent in Florence, 
where he worked under the patronage of first Cosimo, 
then Piero de’ Medici, but during the years 1444-55 he 
lived in Padua, commissioned to work on bronze stat¬ 
ue of a famous Venetian condottiere, popularly called 
Gattamelata, who had died shortly before. 

Donatello’s style may be described as classical real¬ 
ism: He had a strong proclivity to depict life as it is and, 
attempting to link between the medieval art and the clas¬ 
sical antiquity, took great interest in the peculiarities of 
human body and facial expressions. (A closer study of 
the ancient models eventually taught Donatello to refrain 
from overly expressive radical realism.) It is possible to 
divide Donatello’s work into two substyles: the pure real¬ 
istic style and the neoclassical style, with great allusion 
to the Greco-Roman ideals. The statue of Mary Magda¬ 


lene created for the Florentine baptistery in 1434 shows 
an old, skeletal, hairy woman, and Donatello’s King 
David , nicknamed Zuccone, or pumpkin (1427-35) (for 
his large, bold head), may be grouped under Donatello’s 
realistic style. These works tend to reject the traditional 
iconography. On the contrary, the Triumph of Bacchus 
in Museo Borgello, Florence, the bronze David (c. 1469), 
and the half-bust of Selena on a bronze vase (Kensington 
Museum, London) imitate ancient art. 

The best of Donatello’s works, however, are those 
in which he followed his own ideas, which in many ways 
corresponded with the pursuits and innovations of the 
Italian humanists—a careful exploration of human 
body and psyche, the interrelationship between human 
beings, and the human interaction with nature and the 
higher spheres. Donatello’s genuine interest in psy¬ 
chology and his desire to bring to light the inwardness 
of things are evident in the statue John the Baptist , 
exhibited in Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari (Venice), 
which he created in Padua; this extraordinary figure 
clearly shows new insight into psychological reality as 
constantly plagued by emotional anxieties. Donatello 
is also credited with the invention of the schiacciato 
(“flattened out”) technique, a new mode of bas-relief, 
applied to his marble panel St. George Killing the 
Dragon (1416-17) and other works. The technique 
involved more shallow carving than was customary, 
which created a sharp contrast between bodies and 
surrounding landscape, making the relief more depen¬ 
dent on visual perception. 

Donatello’s great fascination with human emotions 
continued throughout most of his work but was inten¬ 
sified after the artistic crisis he experienced during his 
last years in Padua. From the magnificent bronze David 
(influenced, apparently, by Etruscan figurines) to the 
dancing children in the relief of the Duomo di Prato 
(1434)—Donatello’s creations are lively, energetic, and 
gracious. His works are rendered extraordinary for their 
individuality, and for their ability to create a dialogue 
between the composition and its onlooker. Donatello 
was said to treat human passions somewhat obses¬ 
sively, more often than not showing them in repellent 
forms, as, for example, in the Entombment of Christ , 
a bas-relief made of painted plaster for the Church of 
St. Anthony in Padua. The same expressiveness can be 
discerned in Donatello’s last work, which was finished 
by his pupil Bertoldo after the master’s death—two great 
bronze pulpits showing the Passion of Christ , work of 
tremendous complexity. The great Renaissance sculp¬ 
tor died in 1466, being once again employed by his old 
patrons the Medici, and was buried with great honors 
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in the Church of St. Lorenzo, covered with the same 
bronze pulpits. 

See also Italian Renaissance. 

Further reading: Rosenauer, Artur. Donatello. Milan: Electa, 
1993; Tschudi, H. De la critica modenia. Torino, 1887; Vasa¬ 
ri, Giorgio. “Donatello: Sculptor of Florence (1383-1466).” 
In Lives of the Painters, Sculptors and Architects. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1996. 

Victoria Duroff 

Dvaravati 

The Mon kingdom of Dvaravati (also called Siam) 
flourished in what is now Thailand from the sixth cen¬ 
tury c.E. to around the 11th century. The kingdom cov¬ 
ered the political area of Nakhon Pathom (west of pres¬ 
ent-day Bangkok), U-Thong, and Khu Bua. Dvaravati 
extended outward from the lower Chao Phraya River 
valley, to the westward Tenasserim Yoma, and then 
southward to the Isthmus of Kra. The kingdom also 
consisted of towns immediately outside this perimeter 
that paid tribute to the kingdom, while not necessarily 
considering themselves under its direct rule. Dvaravati 
did not yield strong political influence on other estab¬ 
lished Mon kingdoms or states such as Myanmar or the 
Mon in northern Thailand. This was because of its iso¬ 
lated geographical location (surrounded by mountain¬ 
ous regions). Dvaravati is considered to be the epicenter 
of the spread of Indian culture in the region. 

The Dvaravati kingdom’s capital was Nakhon 
Pathom, a city archaeologists and historians believe 
to have been established around 3 b.c.e. Around 607 
Chinese pilgrims wrote of a kingdom called To-lo-po- 
ti, which practiced Buddhism. It is widely believed that 
they wrote of Dvaravati. While the name Dvaravati is 
of Sanskrit origins, the kingdom was only referred to 
as such by the Western world in 1964 when anthro¬ 
pologists and archaeologists found coins in the area 
inscribed with the words sridvaravati. The presence of 
coins indicates trade, and the Dvaravati kingdom was 
famed for its trading culture with India, and its sophis¬ 
ticated economic infrastructure. 

The kingdom of Dvaravati actively practiced Bud¬ 
dhism, albeit with a mixture of indigenous Mon and 


Indie culture. Buddhist pilgrims belonging to Emperor 
Ashoka disseminated it within Southeast Asia. The 
kingdom was also the center of Buddhist devotion in 
Southeast Asia at that time. Numerous Buddhist arti¬ 
facts have been found in Dvaravati and range in style 
and influence by the trends found within the Gupta 
empire (Hindu elements), Theraveda, and Mahayana 
Buddhist tradition. Various objects have been found in 
Nakhon Pathom that point toward ritual offerings as 
part of the belief structure. 

The period of Dvaravati rule was greatly influ¬ 
enced by Vedic and Indie principles within a Buddhist 
framework. It maintained strong cultural and religious 
ties to India, reflected through the use of architecture, 
art, and language. Pali and Sanskrit were spoken, as 
was the indigenous Mon language. Art flourished, as 
did intellectual pursuits such as literature and poetry. 
Dvaravati was a highly organized and political society 
and modeled itself upon the Gupta style of organiza¬ 
tion where minor princes ruled outer provinces and 
the king directly presided over his locality. Dvara¬ 
vati employed the use of councils and administrative 
regions to govern the wide area. Moats uncovered by 
archaeological research point toward a sophisticated 
system of agriculture and as such agricultural devel¬ 
opment allowed the kingdom to be relatively self-suf¬ 
ficient. Dvaravati was able to sustain its population 
for centuries. 

The kingdom of Dvaravati predated the Khmers by 
at least 100 years; however it was eventually eclipsed 
and absorbed into Khmer and Thai religion and cul¬ 
ture. Dvaravati had a tumultuous history from the 10th 
century onward when it was first conquered by the 
Burmese, and then captured by the Khmer in the 11th 
century, who dominated the area right up to the 13th 
century when it was taken over by the Thai kingdom. 

See also Khmer kingdom. 

Further reading: Anupa, Pande, and Parul Pandya Dhar, eds. 
Cultural Interface Of India with Asia: Religion, Art and Ar¬ 
chitecture. New Delhi: D.K. Printworld, 2004; Brown, Rob¬ 
ert L. The Dvaravati Wheels of the Law and the Indianization 
of South East Asia. New York: Brill Academic Publishers, 
1996; Indrawooth, Phasook. “Dvaravati: Political Life and 
Thought.” Dialogue (v.5/1, 2003). 
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East African city-states 

The Bantu migration from the central Sahara, perhaps 
the defining event in the history of Africa south of the 
Sahara, brought people to the region of East Africa as 
the nucleus of the emerging city-states. From the 10th 
century, Arab traders noticed the importance of such 
settlements to their trade. From the onset the city- 
states were fiercely independent, and no East African 
empires emerged in the way that Ghana, Mali, and 
Songhai did in the west. As Richard Hooker wrote in 
Civilizations in Africa: The Swahili Kingdoms-. “The 
major Swahili city-states were Mogadishu, Barawa, 
Mombasa (Kenya), Gedi, Pate, Malindi, Zanzibar, 
Kilwa, and Sofala in the far south. These city-states 
were Muslim and cosmopolitan and they were all po¬ 
litically independent of one another; nothing like a 
Swahili empire or hegemony was formed around any 
of these city-states. In fact they were more like com¬ 
petitive companies or corporations each vying for the 
lion’s share of African trade.” 

However while the Arabs provided much of the 
impetus for economic and cultural development, the 
original settlements were definitely rooted among Afri¬ 
cans. Joseph E. Harris writes in Africans and Their His¬ 
tory that “the most important pre-Islamic commercial 
town on the coast seems to have been Rhapta, about 
which little is known except that it was the center for 
the export of ivory that Arab merchants controlled. 
Rhapta was probably located on the northern coast of 
Tanganyika [now Tanzania].” 


The culture of the region became increasingly diverse, 
as Persians and Indians would join the Bantu Africans 
and the Arabs in the city-states. When Idi Amin Dada 
drove the Indians from what is now Uganda during his 
rule (1971-79), he was ending an Indian presence in his 
country that had its roots in the first traders from India 
hundreds of years before. While ivory, sandalwood, 
and gold were important exports, tragically the largest 
part of the economy was the slave trade. Zanzibar and 
Mombasa became the eastern terminus points for slaves 
the Arabs took out of Africa for shipment to Arabia 
and Yemen. 

Kilwa emerged by the 12th century as perhaps the 
most powerful of the city-states, containing a mosque 
made from coral. The great Arab traveler Ibn Batuta 
stopped in Kilwa in 1331. It was ruled, as Harris notes, 
by the Shirazis, who had originally left the Persian city 
of Shiraz and intermarried with the Bantu population. 
Kilwa spread its influence south into the region of Zimba¬ 
bwe and became a decisive factor in the trade in southern 
Africa as well. Symbolic of the wide-ranging trade was 
the voyage from Malindi to China in 1414. On that trip, 
the ruler of the city-state of Malindi sent a live giraffe to 
the Ming emperor of China, Emperor Yongle (Yung- 
lo). It was the early 15th century that saw the great 
Ming dynasty exploring fleets sailing from China, per¬ 
haps even as far as the Americas, under Admiral Zheng 
He. Admiral Zheng would ultimately make seven his¬ 
toric expeditions from 1405 to 1433. The Chinese fleets 
made several stops on the East African coasts, making 
the Swahili city states part of a vast panoceanic trading 
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Enormous ivory tusks are readied for sale at the local market. 
Arabs controlled the export of ivory in the African city-state of 
Rhapta. 


economy. Trade was determined by the prevailing winds 
of the monsoon seasons. From November to March, 
Arabs, Indians, and Persians would sail south toward 
the Swahili coast and make their return voyages north 
between July and September. 

The Indian Ocean trade would be monopolized by 
Arabs until the arrival of the Portuguese in 1498. It 
would mark the beginning of the end of the prosper¬ 
ous East African city-states. Mocambique, spelled also 
as Mozambique, would not be free from Portugal’s 
imperial rule until 1975. 

See also Ethiopian Empire; gold and salt, kingdoms 
of; EIausa city-states; Zimbabwe. 

Further reading: Harris, Joseph E. Africans and Their His¬ 
tory. New York: Meridian, 1998; Hourani, George F., and 
John Carswell. Arab Seamanship . Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1995; Indakwa, John, and Daudi Ballali. 
Beginner’s Swahili. New York: Hippocrene, 1995; Kusimba, 
Chapurukha. The Rise and Tall of Swahili States. Walnut 
Creek, CA: Altamira Press, 1999; Levathes, Louise. When 
China Ruled The Waves. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1994; Nicolle, David. Historical Atlas of the Islamic World. 


New York: Checkmark Books, 2003; Reader, John. Africa: A 
Biography of the Continent. New York: Vintage, 1991. 

John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Edward I and II 

kings of England 

The origins of the modern British parliament can be 
traced to the reign of two medieval English kings: Ed¬ 
ward I (1239-1307) and Edward II (1284-1327). Par¬ 
liament had its roots in the king’s Great Council, a pri¬ 
marily judicial and executive body in which prominent 
barons counseled the king and considered petitions for 
the redress of grievances. Although Parliament had 
legislative, judicial, and fiscal responsibilities, it was 
the fiscal duties, in the form of grants of taxation, that 
transformed it from a feudal council into a more repre¬ 
sentative body. 

Prior to 1200 English kings drew most of their 
income from independent sources, such as land rents, 
judicial fines, and feudal aids. However by the ascension 
of Edward I in 1272, taxation provided most royal reve¬ 
nue. The wars of Edward I necessitated the frequent sum¬ 
moning of Parliament to approve the granting of taxes. 
However, taxation required the consent of Parliament, 
which became less forthcoming as the costs of Edward’s 
military campaigns mounted. The need to secure tax rev¬ 
enue forced Edward to accept a Parliament that included 
not only barons and bishops, but also country gentlemen 
and burgesses from the towns. The result was the meet¬ 
ing of the Model Parliament in 1295, a landmark on the 
road to representative government in England. 

Growing resistance to taxation forced Edward I to 
consent to further concessions. In 1297 Edward agreed to 
issue a confirmation of the charters of liberties, including 
the Magna Carta and the Provisions of Oxford (1258), 
in exchange for taxation. The king promised to collect 
taxes only with the consent of Parliament. In the reign 
of Edward II (1307-27) the barons sought to recover the 
political power they had lost during the reign of Edward 
I. The barons regarded themselves as the king’s rightful 
councilors and resented the influence of Piers Gaveston, 
a royal favorite. 

Opposition to Gaveston grew until 1310, when the 
barons compelled the king to consent to the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of 21 to reform government and 
reassert baronial authority. The committee drafted the 
Ordinances of 1311, which placed restrictions upon 
royal power. In 1321 the barons rebelled against another 
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royal favorite, Hugh Despenser (1262-1326), but were 
defeated at the Battle of Boroughbridge in Yorkshire. In 
1322 Edward summoned a parliament at York, which 
revoked the Ordinances and restored the authority of the 
king. Edward failed to redress the baron’s grievances, and 
they soon joined with Queen Isabella and Roger Mor¬ 
timer to invade England in 1326. Thereafter the barons 
summoned a parliament, which charged Edward with 
rejecting good counsel. A delegation from Parliament 
demanded his abdication in 1327, and he was murdered 
the following year. The community of the realm had 
served notice on future kings that they were to govern by 
the law, of which Parliament was the guardian. 

See also English common law. 

Further reading: McKisack, May. The Fourteenth Century, 
1307-1399. London: Oxford University Press, 1959; Powicke, 
Maurice. The Thirteenth Century, 1216-1307. London: Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 1962; Prestwich, Michael. English Poli¬ 
tics in the Thirteenth Century. London: Macmillan, 1990. 

Brian Refford 

El Cid 

(c. 1043-1099) medieval Spanish warrior 

The title El Cid was given to a Spanish early medieval war¬ 
rior called Rodrigo (or Ruy) Diaz de Vivar, also known 
as El Campeador (“the Champion”). After his death, he 
became a folk hero with many Spanish ballads written of 
his rise from obscurity to lead the Castilians against the 
Moors. He was born at Vivar, near Burgos, in the king¬ 
dom of Castile; his father a minor Castilian nobleman, 
but his mother was well connected and ensured that from 
a young age he attended the court of King Ferdinand I as 
a member of the household of king’s eldest son, Sancho. 
When Sancho succeeded his father as King Sancho II of 
Castile, he appointed the 22-year-old Rodrigo Diaz de Vi¬ 
var as his standard bearer as he had already achieved a 
reputation for valor in battle, taking part in the Battle of 
Graus in 1063. When Sancho attacked Sargasso in 1067, 
Rodrigo accompanied him and took part in the negotia¬ 
tions that led the ruler of Sargasso, al-Muqtadir, to ac¬ 
knowledge the overlordship of Sancho. 

In 1067 Sancho went to war with his brother 
Alfonso VI, who had been left the kingdom of Leon. 
Some ballads portray El Cid as unwilling to support 
this invasion, which went against the will of Ferdi¬ 
nand I, but he was likely a willing participant. Dur¬ 
ing the following five years El Cid was a vital military 


leader on behalf of Sancho. Sancho was killed when 
laying siege to Zamora. Alfonso, deposed from Leon, 
was the heir, and the new king found himself in a dif¬ 
ficult political position. Count Garcia Ordonez, a bit¬ 
ter enemy of El Cid, became the new standard bearer, 
but El Cid was able to remain at court, as Alfonso 
did not want such a tough opponent. It was probably 
Alfonso who planned the marriage of El Cid to Jime- 
na, daughter of the count of Oviedo. They had a son, 
Diego Rodriguez, and two daughters. In 1097 Diego 
was killed in battle in North Africa. 

Castilians who had supported Sancho were naturally 
nervous about Alfonso’s becoming king, and these sim¬ 
mering resentments began to be expressed through El 
Cid, who served as a conduit for them. In 1079 El Cid 
was sent to Seville on a mission to the Moorish king. 
Coinciding with this trip, Garcia Ordonez aided Grana¬ 
da in their attack on Seville, but El Cid defeated the forc¬ 
es from Granada at Cabra, capturing Garcia Ordonez. 
His easy victory gained him enemies at court. When El 
Cid attacked the Moors in Toledo (who were allied to 
Alfonso), the king exiled him, and although he returned 
some years later, he was never able to remain for long. 

El Cid went to work for the Moorish king of Sar¬ 
gasso, serving him and his successor for several years. 
This gave him a better understanding of Muslim law, 
which would help him in his later career. In 1082 he led 
the forces of Sargasso to victory over the Moorish king 
of Lerida and the count of Barcelona; two years later, 
undefeated in battle, he defeated the forces of the king 
of Aragon, Sancho Ramirez. When the Almoravids from 
Morocco invaded Spain in 1086 and defeated Alfonso’s 
army, the two were briefly reconciled but soon after¬ 
ward El Cid returned to Sargasso and did not help pre¬ 
vent the Christians from being overwhelmed. 

Instead El Cid focused his attention on becoming 
the ruler of Valencia. This required political machina¬ 
tions and El Cid had to reduce the influence of other 
neighboring rulers. The importance of the counts of 
Barcelona came to an end when Ramon Berenguer II’s 
forces were decisively defeated at Tebar in May 1090 
by El Cid’s Christian and Moorish forces. El Cid then 
utilized loopholes in Muslim law when Ibn Jahhaf 
killed al-Qadir, the ruler of Valencia. He besieged the 
city, which was controlled by Ibn Jahhaf, and when an 
Almoravid attempt to lift the siege in December 1093 
failed, the city realized it could not hold out for much 
longer, and in May 1094 it surrendered. 

El Cid then proclaimed himself the ruler of Valencia, 
serving as the chief magistrate and governing for both 
Christians and Muslims. In law El Cid still owed fealty 
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to Alfonso VI, but in practice he was totally independent 
of the king. El Cid’s victories encouraged many Chris¬ 
tians to move to Valencia and a bishop was appointed. 
El Cid ruled Valencia until his death on July 10, 1099. 
Had El Cid’s only son survived him, there would have 
been a dynasty, and possibly a new royal house. How¬ 
ever that was not the case, and Valencia was ruled by 
Muslims again until 1238. As he had never been defeat¬ 
ed in battle, the story of El Cid, with increasing literary 
license, became a great ballad for Christians, who over¬ 
looked his years working for Moors and hailed him as 
the hero for the “Reconquista”—the retaking of Spain 
from the Moors. 

See also Almoravid Empire; Christian states of 
Spain; Muslim Spain; Reconquest of Spain. 

Further reading: Barton, Simon, and Richard Fletcher. The 
World of El Cid. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
2000; Clissold, Stephen. In Search of the Cid. Fondon: Rod¬ 
der & Stoughton, 1965; Fletcher, Richard. The Quest for El 
Cid. Fondon: Hutchinson, 1989. 

Justin Corfield 

English common law 

Common law developed after the Norman Conquest 
of England. In 1066 England was peopled with An¬ 
gles, Saxons, Vikings, Danes, Celts, Jutes, and other 
groups who were suddenly ruled by French-speaking 
Normans. Most law at the time was customary law 
that had been handed down orally from generation to 
generation. In addition there were the legal code of Al¬ 
fred the Great, which was biblical in nature, and the 
Danelaw of the Vikings and Danes. Most of the courts 
were communal courts (folk-moot), the hundred and 
shire courts, and baronial, or manorial, courts adminis¬ 
tering justice in the interest of the local nobility. 

Immediately after the Norman Conquest the king 
would hear cases coram rege (before the king) that 
involved royal interests. However, the king with the 
royal court tended to be on the move in England or 
away in France. Consequently the legal work was soon 
delegated to an appointed tribunal, the Curia Regis. 
From it came the three royal common law courts that 
were used to unify the kingdom. 

The first of the royal common law courts was the 
Exchequer. Originally concerned with the collection of 
taxes and the administration of royal finances, by 1250 
it had become a court exercising full judicial powers. 


The second royal common law court to develop was the 
Court of Common Pleas (or Common Bench), which 
was probably established during the reign of Henry II 
(1154-1189). This court heard cases that did not involve 
the king’s rights. It was firmly established at Westminster 
after King John was forced to sign the Magna Carta 
in 1215. The third royal common law court to evolve 
from the Curia Regis was the King’s Bench. Eventual¬ 
ly this court heard cases involving the king’s interests, 
criminal matters, and cases affecting the high nobility. It 
also developed the practice of issuing writs of error for 
review of cases decided in Common Pleas. 

One factor promoting the development of the com¬ 
mon law courts was their ability to settle land disputes. 
All of the land in England belonged to the king by right 
of conquest. He then awarded it to his vassals to hold and 
utilize in exchange for loyalty and for services. Because 
economic production was almost exclusively agricultural, 
title to the use of land was extremely valuable. Disputes 
over who was entitled to possess land created innumer¬ 
able cases. As the justices in Eyre traveled their assigned 
circuits to hold court, they would decide cases using the 
Bible, canon law, and most especially reasoning applied 
to the customary law of that place. When the judges 
returned to London they would go to their places of per¬ 
manent residence in taverns or cloisters. These residences 
of the judges, who were often monks or bachelors, even¬ 
tually became the Inns of Court, where cases were heard 
and experts were trained in law. In the course of over 
200 years the judges “discovered” the law common to 
all the people of England. The belief was that underlying 
the thicket of unwritten customary law was a common 
foundation that could be discovered by reason. 

In effect the judges were developing legal principles 
or laws as they made judicial rulings in particular cases. 
Among the principles of the common law are stare deci¬ 
sis (let the decision stand). Stare decisis means that a 
judge in deciding a case should look to similar cases 
from the past for guidance. The use of similar cases is 
itself a legal principle, namely, that like cases should be 
tried alike. However in the absence of a precedent set¬ 
ting rule the judge would in effect “legislate” and create 
a new rule. This meant that the common law was case 
law or judge-made law created by legal reasoning about 
legal problems. It was well established centuries before 
the rise of Parliament. 

The developing common law had the virtue of sta¬ 
bility; however, it lacked flexibility. To bring a case into 
a common law court was often too costly for common 
people. The common law courts also moved slowly; that 
could mean that justice delayed was justice denied. To 
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lodge a complaint in a common law court an appropriate 
writ had to be obtained. If the wrong kind of writ were 
used, of which there were eventually over 100 kinds, the 
case would be dismissed. In addition some of the rules 
of the common law were injurious to justice. For exam¬ 
ple before bringing a suit for an injury to a person or 
to property in a common law court real injury had to 
be sustained. The common law lacked a mechanism for 
preventing irreparable harms from happening. 

Since the king was believed to be the fountainhead 
of justice in England—that is, the person who ruled by 
divine right and though whom the justice of heaven 
flowed to the people—equity courts were established 
to restore fairness or equity to the legal system. People 
would appeal to the king for justice. In response the kings 
ordered the court chancellor to issue decrees of equity. 
Chancery courts developed to hear cases of equity and to 
correct the common law. 

See also Norman and Plantagenet kings of England. 

Further reading: Cantor, Norman F. Imagining the Law: 
Common Law and the Foundations of the American Le¬ 
gal System. New York: FlarperCollins, 1997; Caenegem, R. 
C. Van. The Birth of the Common Law. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1990; Hudson, John. The Forma¬ 
tion of the English Common Law: Law and Society in En¬ 
gland from the Norman Conquest to Magna Carta. New 
York: Fongman, 1996; Megarry, Robert. Hon. Sir Justice. 
Inns Ancient and Modern: A Topographical and Historical 
Introduction to the Inns of Court, Inns of Chancery, and 
Serjeants’ Inns. Fondon: Selden Society, 1972. 

Andrew J. Waskey 

Ericson, Leif 

(c. 980-1025) Icelandic explorer 

Leif Ericson was an Icelandic explorer who is believed 
to have been the first European to discover North 
America and, more specifically, the region that would 
become known as Newfoundland and then Canada. 
It is believed that Ericson was born around 980 to 
Erik the Red, a Norwegian outlaw and explorer who 
founded two Norse colonies in Greenland. During a 
stay in Norway in 999, Leif converted to Christianity, 
as did many other Norse around that time. He also 
traveled to Norway to serve King Olaf I (Tryggva- 
son). When he returned to Greenland, he purchased 
the boat of Bjarni Herjolfsson and set out to explore 
the land that Bjarni had sighted, which later became 


known as North America. In 986 Bjarni was driven off 
course by a fierce storm between Iceland and Green¬ 
land and sighted hilly, heavily forested land far to the 
west but never set foot on it. 

One of the sagas, “The Saga of the Greenlanders,” 
states that Leif embarked around the year 1000 to fol¬ 
low Bjarni’s route in reverse. Leif was motivated by a 
sense of adventure and a desire to find more land to 
farm. The expedition made three landfalls. The first land 
they met was covered with flat rock slabs and was prob¬ 
ably present day Baffin Island. Leif called it Helluland, 
which means “land of the flat stones” in Old Norse. 
Next he sailed to a land that was flat and wooded, with 
white sandy beaches, which he called Markland, mean¬ 
ing “woodland” in Old Norse. Markland is commonly 
assumed to have been Labrador. 

Continuing south Leif and his men discovered land 
again, disembarked, and built some houses. They found 
the land pleasant. Salmon were plentiful in the rivers, 
the climate was mild, and the land was lush and green 
for much of the year. Leif’s 35-member party remained 
at this site over the winter. The sagas mention that one 
of Leif’s men, Tyrkir, a German warrior, found grapes. 
As a result, Leif named the country Vinland, meaning 
“land where the grapes grow” in Old Norse. Histori¬ 
ans disagree on the exact location of Vinland. How¬ 
ever, several sites along the eastern coast of the United 
States and Canada, from Newfoundland to Virginia, 
have been suggested. Many believe that the Norse set¬ 
tlement at L’Anse aux Meadows in Newfoundland was 
Leif’s colony. Others argue that Vinland must have been 
more southerly, since grapes do not grow as far north as 
Newfoundland; however, grapes may have grown there 
during the Medieval Warm Period. On the return voy¬ 
age to Greenland, Leif rescued an Icelandic castaway 
and his crew. This deed earned him the nickname “Leif 
the Lucky” and made him rich from his share of the 
rescued cargo. 

Another saga, “The Saga of Erik the Red,” asserts 
that Leif discovered the American mainland purely by 
accident. According to this saga, Leif was blown off 
course while returning from Norway to Greenland 
around 1000 and landed on the shores of North Amer¬ 
ica. However the saga does not mention any attempt 
to settle there. “The Saga of the Greenlanders” is gen¬ 
erally considered to be the more reliable of the two. 

Leif’s father, Erik the Red, died shortly after his 
return home. As a result Leif stayed in Greenland to 
govern his father’s settlements. He died in 1025. All his¬ 
torical sources agree that Leif never returned to North 
America and his brother, Thorvald, led the next voyage 
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“The Discovery of Greenland, ” an illustration for a 19th-century magazine, depicts Erik the Red’s exploration of Greenland. His son, Leif 
Ericson, is credited with discovering the North American continent almost five centuries ahead of Christopher Columbus. 


to the new territory. Subsequent attempts to settle Vin- 
land were unsuccessful because of friction between the 
Norse settlers and the native North Americans. Never¬ 
theless Leif stands as one of history’s greatest explorers, 
besting Christopher Columbus’s discovery of the New 
World by almost five centuries. 

See also Vikings: Iceland; Vikings: North America; 
Vikings: Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

Further reading: Barrett, James H. Contact, Continuity, and 
Collapse: The Norse Colonization of the North Atlantic. 
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Scott Fitzsimmons 

Ethiopian Empire 

Ethiopia’s unique and venerable identity stems from 
its claims to have deep roots in the ancient and biblical 
world. On one hand it continued the ancient civiliza¬ 
tion represented by Axum, the trading intermediary 
for Rome and India on the Red Sea. And on the other 
hand, it promoted its mythical link to King Solomon 
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by keeping a tenacious grip on its Christian (and even 
Jewish) faith all through the Muslim period, and its 
strong church-state hegemony gave teeth to its claims. 
The Christian king of late Axum, El-Asham, distin¬ 
guished himself in Muslim memory by giving sanc¬ 
tuary to followers of the prophet Muhammad who 
were driven out of the city of Mecca in 615. None¬ 
theless conflict broke out when Muslims from North 
Africa moved southward in the eighth century and cut 
off Ethiopia from the Christian world. For the next 
900 years the history surrounding Ethiopia would be 
muted in its contact with the West, and outlines of 
its history hinted at through folklore and archaeology. 
Hemmed in, the kingdom of Axum spread to the south 
into the highlands. Here non-Semitic peoples resided, 
the Agaws of Cushitic ethnicity. 

For reasons unknown some had been previously 
touched by Jewish influences and called themselves Fala- 
shas, and others were Christians already or were con¬ 
verted gradually. The latter group merged with the Axum 
elites and eventually replaced the ruling house with the 
Zagwe dynasty. The Zagwes moved the capital 160 miles 
south to Roha. According to tradition they were espe¬ 
cially devout, and one of their more venerated emperors, 
Lalibela (1195-1225), directed the construction of 11 
churches hewn out of solid rock. These churches served 
as a pilgrimage destination for believers when they could 
not overcome Muslim refusals to visit the Holy Land. 
The dynasty following the Zagwes in 1270 returned to 
the age-old tradition that their kings had descended from 
King Solomon. Their epic tale, Kebre Negast (Glory of 
the Kings), speaks of their ancient ancestor and first king, 
Menelik I, being born of the queen of Sheba (Saba) and 
Solomon. The son Menelik returned to his native land 
with the Ark of the Covenant, having shrewdly taken it 
from his father. Ethiopians to this day believe that the 


Ark is present in their country. Its presence guarantees a 
biblical covenant with their nation. 

The new Solomonids were proactive, cultivating their 
biblical image. They merged their role in government 
with the role of the clergy in the church, putting their 
sons into a monasterylike community on Mount Geshen 
so that they would pray and learn while they waited for 
their call to govern the nation. Their reputation was one 
of priest-kings. By the mid-14th century they advanced 
against Muslims and pagans surrounding them. Their 
king, Amde-Siyon, was reported by one Arab historian, 
Al-Omari, to have a following of 100 kingdoms. Zar’a 
Ya’kob (1434-1468) achieved even greater status, aspir¬ 
ing to greatness by being crowned in ancient Axum. Dur¬ 
ing his regime he developed new evangelistic campaigns 
to convert all subjects to the Christian faith. Church 
schools were opened up for priests, as well as ruling class 
students and seminarians. Ethiopian arts flourished, and 
these writings, artifacts, and murals still exist. 

When Zar’a Ya’kob died the Muslims and outsiders 
rose up in rebellion. Sultan Ahmad Gran conducted a 
devastating jihad against the monasteries and churches 
(1527-43). Meanwhile for several centuries Europeans 
had heard reports of a legendary African emperor named 
Prester (“priest”) John who would help out Christian 
armies in the Crusades against the Muslims of the Near 
East and Africa. In hopes that Ethiopia was Prester John’s 
domain, 400 Portuguese troops were sent to put a stop 
to Sultan Ahmad Gran’s campaign against Ethiopia. 

Further reading: Burstein, Stanley M., tr. and ed. Ancient Af¬ 
rican Civilizations: Kush and Axum. Princeton, NJ: Markus 
Wiener Publisher, 1997; Jones, A. H. M., and Elizabeth Mon¬ 
roe. A History of Ethiopia. Oxford: Clarendon, 1966. 

Mark F. Whitters 






fairs of Champagne 

As the European economy grew during the 11th and 
12th centuries overland trade between Italy and north¬ 
west Europe increased and merchants from these re¬ 
gions needed to meet to exchange their goods. During 
the period from the early 12th through the 13th cen¬ 
tury, this exchange was centered mostly in the Cham¬ 
pagne region of France, at fairs held in the towns of 
Troyes, Provins, Bar-sur-Aube, and Lagny. A great deal 
of Flemish cloth made its way to Italy during the 12th 
century via the fairs of Champagne. 

Fairs are usually linked with markets and medieval 
charters granting permission for fairs and markets to 
meet often link the two. However unlike a market, which 
usually met weekly to serve local needs and to exchange 
cheap or perishable items, a fair assembled only once or 
twice a year for days or weeks to exchange commodi¬ 
ties from distant places between merchants from remote 
areas. Fairs provided a place for merchants to meet with 
other merchants to do business in an economy that did 
not have, and could not sustain, permanent trading cen¬ 
ters. The fair gave regularity to a merchant’s wanderings 
and offered a place where he knew he could find other 
merchants, trade for the commodities and supplies he 
needed, and sell commodities he was carrying. 

The fairs of Champagne are perhaps the most famous 
of the medieval European fairs. They originated during 
the first half of the 12th century as a center for the sale 
of horses. They developed from local markets to regional 
markets and finally to fairs of Europe-wide importance. 


Before fairs merchants traveled on trade routes between 
north and south that followed the Meuse, Saone, and 
Rhone Rivers. However, a more direct route between 
the Rhone Valley and West Flanders later emerged. It 
ran from the Saone across the upland of Fangres to the 
headwaters of the Paris Rivers, and then north toward 
Lille and Arras. The four fair towns were on or close to 
this more direct route. Furthermore the counts of Cham¬ 
pagne had unified this area by the early 12th century and 
could ensure safety and welfare of merchants and trav¬ 
elers who went to their lands. The guarantee of safety 
and the “liberal and constructive” policies of the counts 
toward the fairs were attractive to merchants and no 
doubt contributed greatly to their success. 

The cycle included six fairs. Troyes and Provins host¬ 
ed two fairs each, while Lagny and Bar-sur-Aube each 
hosted one fair. Lagny, near Paris, opened the New Year 
with its fair, and Bar-sur-Aube held its fair in spring at 
mid-Lent. The first Provins fair met in the week of the 
feast of Ascension and was followed by the first Troyes 
fair, which opened after the feast of St. John the Baptist. 
The second Provins fair opened September 14 and the 
cycle ended with the second Troyes fair, which opened 
November 2. Generally there was an interval of a week 
or two at most between fairs. The fairs in Lagny and Bar- 
sur-Aube appear to have been less important than those 
in Troyes and Provins. 

The fairs followed a rigid schedule. The first week 
merchants set up their stalls along the streets of the town 
and prepared for business. The next 10 days merchants 
sold cloth, the 11 days following that they sold leather 
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and fur, and the next 19 days they traded a variety of 
other goods. The last few days of the fair merchants 
balanced their accounts, and all debt and credit was 
settled by notary bill, which allowed the merchants to 
travel without carrying a great deal of money. The fairs’ 
importance did not persist beyond the end of the 13th 
century. By 1296 businessmen from Florence had taken 
their business to Lyons, and tax revenues from the fairs 
fell dramatically. Genoese carracks allowed the Italians 
to establish a regular sea link via Gibraltar to Bruges, 
Southampton, and London by 1297. At the same time 
the most-used overland routes shifted to the east, taking 
merchants away from Champagne. 

The 14th century decline of the fairs reflected a 
breakdown in law and order, the absorption of Cham¬ 
pagne into the domain of the king of France, and the 
outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War. Goods had 
become increasingly standardized and it was no longer 
necessary to examine them before every purchase, and 
the banking houses of Florence and Bruges could han¬ 
dle financial transactions much more efficiently than 
a fair. Finally by the 14th century the wealthiest mer¬ 
chants, and perhaps many others, maintained agents in 
the places where they regularly did business. Couriers 
carried orders and commercial information back and 
forth, while professional carters moved the commodi¬ 
ties in caravans that they arranged. 

The “international fairs” declined in importance 
but did not disappear. Many returned to being regional 
markets, specializing in livestock, while some handled 
seasonal goods, wines, or preserved goods. Fairs in 
other regions grew in importance as those in Cham¬ 
pagne declined, but the fairs of Champagne remained 
regionally important until the Hundred Years’ War. The 
fairs of Champagne played a vital role in the develop¬ 
ment of the medieval economy. 

They provided a center to the increasingly Europe¬ 
wide economy by offering long-distance traders a safe 
and secure place regularly to transact business, and 
they played a vital role in the development of Paris 
and France, whose culture, economy, and political sys¬ 
tem benefited from the international contact the fairs 
encouraged. 

See also Frankish tribe. 

Further reading: Abu-Lughod, Janet L. Before European 
Hegemony: The World System a.d. 1250-1350. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1989; Braudel, Fernand. The Iden¬ 
tity of France. Trans, by Sian Reynolds. New York: Harp- 
erCollins, 1990; Pounds, N. J. G. An Economic History of 
Medieval Europe. New York: Longman, 1974; Thompson, 


James W. Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages 
(300-1300). New York: The Century Co., 1928. 
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Fatimid dynasty 

The Fatimid dynasty (named after the prophet Muham¬ 
mad’s daughter Fatima, from whom the Fatimids claimed 
descent) was a Shi’i dynasty founded by Abd Allah. Al¬ 
though he was an Isma’ili, Abd Allah did not claim de¬ 
scent from the Imam Isma’il but from the Prophet’s fam¬ 
ily. When his beliefs led to his persecution in Syria, where 
most were Sunni Muslims, Abd Allah fled to North Af¬ 
rica, where he established a stronghold in Tunisia. He de¬ 
clared himself the Mahdi and was known as Abd Allah 
al-Mahdi; he established his capital in the city of Mahidi- 
ya along the Tunisian coast. His followers crushed local 
rulers and branches of Shi’ism that had gained support 
among the Berbers. The Fatimids were especially op¬ 
posed to the Kharijites, whose egalitarian principles were 
the opposite of their rigid religious hierarchy. 

After three failed attempts to take Egypt with its 
rich Nile Valley, the renowned Fatimid general Jawhar 
al-Rumi, a former Greek slave, conquered Egypt in 
969. Under Abd Allah’s great grandson al-Mu’izz (r. 
953-976), the Fatimids built Cairo on the outskirts of 
the old Arab capital of Fustat as their new religious and 
administrative city. Fatimid Cairo was a walled city of 
palaces, mosques, and army barracks. The Fatimids 
extended their rule over Palestine and Syria but were 
unable to overthrow the caliphate in Baghdad. At the 
zenith of their power, the Fatimids controlled the terri¬ 
tory from the Orontes in Syria across North Africa. The 
Assassins, an offshoot of Isma’ili Fatimids, established 
strongholds in Syria and Persia seeking to undermine 
and, if possible, destroy Sunni belief and rulers. 

Although they were zealous missionaries for their 
particular brand of Islam elsewhere, in Egypt the Fati¬ 
mids were relatively benign and most of the popula¬ 
tion remained committed to orthodox Sunni practices. 
The Copts were retained as administrators over most 
of the financial affairs of state, as they had been since 
the Umayyad dynasty. Caliph al-Hakim (r. 996-1021) 
was a notable exception to Fatimid tolerance in Egypt. 
Under his rule, Christians and Jews were persecuted 
and many churches and synagogues destroyed. His fol¬ 
lowers became known as the Druze. After al-Hakim 
was assassinated in 1021 his followers alleged that he 
had been hidden by God, not killed, much like the 12th 
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imam, and fled Egypt for the relative security of remote 
mountain areas in Lebanon. 

The Fatimid navy played a key role in the dynasty’s 
power and wealth as it controlled the central Medi¬ 
terranean and the Red Sea routes. The Fatimids also 
increased trans-Saharan trade. The Fatimids traded lux¬ 
ury goods and agricultural products with the west and 
east as far as India. Fatimid rulers established al-Azhar 
University, which became famous throughout the Mus¬ 
lim world, as well as numerous public buildings and 
commercial centers. 

Two branches of the Fatimids, the Almoravids 
and Almohads (Unitiarians) led by Ibn Tumert, estab¬ 
lished separate dynasties in Morocco. To strengthen 
their armed forces the Fatimids imported slave and 
free Turkish soldiers but the growing dependency 
on outside forces gradually weakened dynasty. Thus 
Saladin (Salah ad din, Yusuf) had little difficulty in 
overthrowing the Fatimids and returning the territo¬ 
ries to Sunni Muslim rule in 1171. 

See also al-Azhar; Almoravid Empire. 

Further reading: Brett, Michael. The Rise of the Fatimids: 
the World of the Mediterranean and the Middle East in the 
fourth century of the Hijrah, tenth century c.e. Leiden, Bos¬ 
ton: Brill, 2001; Lev, Yaacov. State and Society in Fatimid 
Egypt. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1991. 
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feudalism: Europe 

Medieval historians have traditionally understood feu¬ 
dalism to be a sociopolitical system that dominated Eu¬ 
ropean societies from the fall of the Roman Empire to 
the start of the Renaissance. This definition however 
has been thrown into question by myriad incongru¬ 
ous details, among which is the notable absence of the 
word feudalism from the medieval vocabulary. For 
although terms such as the Old High German words 
fehu “cattle,” “property,” or “money”; the Old English 
feoh, feo, fee ; and the Latin feodum, all of which are 
precursors to our word fief, appear commonly in medi¬ 
eval sources, feudalism does not appear. It was first em¬ 
ployed by 16th-century French and English jurists and 
legal historians to explain anachronistic property laws 
in their own societies. To them it denoted a framework 
in which political and military power were decentral¬ 
ized, private, and local. The system as they envisioned 
it was based in large part on the concept of the feu¬ 


dal contract, in which land, the fief, was granted by 
the upper echelons of the military aristocracy to free 
nobles below them, their vassals, in return for fidelity 
or homage. This vision of medieval European society as 
a pyramid structure based on the exchange of land for 
services and fidelity continues in large part to dominate 
popular imagination. 

In the 1970s historians began to highlight the con¬ 
ceptual flaws of the feudalism theory, pointing out that 
it existed not all over Europe, but only in a handful 
of locales, and only between the 10th and 13th centu¬ 
ries. It did not, therefore, dominate all of Europe for 
the better part of 10 centuries. When Roman imperi¬ 
al organization collapsed in the fifth century, political 
authority fragmented. In this early period as numerous 
groups such as Vandals, Goths, Vikings, and Muslims 
threatened to invade former Roman territories, features 
of what would later be called feudalism emerged. The 
first of these was a type of contract in which, in return 
for rewards and war booty, an armed retainer offered 
military aid to a lord. This was advantageous for the 
lord, since private armies were extremely expensive to 
raise and maintain. Without a central government to 
organize and pay soldiers the onus fell to individuals or 
family groups to muster as much force as possible. 

Such techniques of dealing with a decentralized 
political situation were probably familiar to people on 
some level. In many ways, they were an amalgamation of 
preexisting Roman and Germanic customs. Romans, for 
example, had engaged in a system of patronage, in which 
powerful patrons would offer protection and services to 
clients in exchange for political support, loyalty, or gifts. 
This clientelism became mixed with a Germanic military 
custom in which an elected chief, after conquering terri¬ 
tory with his army, distributed land and booty among his 
men in exchange for their continued allegiance. 

While the armed retainer of the early Middle Ages 
was useful in situations of war and conflict, lords were 
eventually faced with the problem of housing and main¬ 
taining the young men in their service. A logical solution 
was to offer them a plot of land, on which they could live, 
and off which they could make a living other than war. 
It was in the eighth century that Charles Martel made 
the first land grants in exchange for military service. In 
theory, the feudal system was based on this type of land 
tenure in which a landowner, or suzerain, granted rights 
to a piece of land (a fief, or Latin feudum) to a vassal in 
return for specific obligations. In addition to land, rights 
or honors could also be granted as fiefs. 

While the first fiefs were small, by the 12th centu¬ 
ry they were often estates employing large numbers of 
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peasants. The vassal receiving the fief had the right of 
ban, or command, over the peasants. The fief became 
inheritable property, and the vassals, as a result, 
became a landed aristocracy, meaning that their wealth 
was based in land. Upon inheriting a fief however the 
new tenant might have had to pay a fee, called a relief, 
before assuming it. The relief could be large, up to a 
year’s income. In other cases the tenant might just 
seek written confirmation of his property rights to 
ensure, or to make public, his continued status. If 
the deceased vassal’s heir was a child, the lord could 
take him as a ward and collect the income from the 
property until the child matured, or he could bestow 
such rights on another vassal. If the child was female, 
the lord could choose her husband. Since many men 
were eager to marry propertied heiresses, the lord 
could profit financially by offering her in marriage to 
the highest bidder. In some cases the heiress herself 
offered the lord substantial sums of money to avoid 
marrying a disfavored suitor. 

By the high Middle Ages in some places in Europe, 
a ceremony had evolved by which lords and vassals for¬ 
malized their ties. In this highly symbolic ceremony the 
vassal knelt before the lord, bowed his head, and put his 
hands, palms together, between the hands of his lord. 
After swearing an oath, the vassal became his lord’s man 
or in French, homme. For this reason this ritual became 
known as homage. The lord then kissed the vassal on 
his lips and raised him to his feet. In addition the vas¬ 
sal might also be asked to swear fealty (a derivation of 
the Fatin fidelitas , meaning faithfulness) to the lord, by 
which he contractually agreed to offer him auxilium et 
consilium, or military service and legal counsel. The lat¬ 
ter he did by appearing in the lord’s court, which func¬ 
tioned both as a court of justice and as an administrative 
council. The vassal also agreed to offer “feudal aids.” 
These were monetary contributions for specific situa¬ 
tions such as crusade, ransom, the knighting of his eldest 
son, or the marriage of his daughter. These contribu¬ 
tions could become quite substantial if the lord went on 
an extended military campaign. Finally the vassal could 
be expected to hand over a portion of his harvest to his 
lord, or even to grind his wheat and bake bread in the 
ovens owned and taxed by the lord. 

The lord had reciprocal responsibilities toward his 
vassals. First among these was maintenance. While the 
vassal was entitled to the fief’s revenues, the lord was 
obliged to ensure that the land be maintained. Equally 
important was the responsibility the lord bore for offer¬ 
ing the vassal physical protection and security. This he 
did by marshalling his military force when needed. The 


feudal relations between vassal and lord as described 
probably did exist in medieval Europe, yet only in a 
handful of locales for limited periods of time. Surely 
more common were the innumerable variations on the 
classical model, some of which varied to such a degree 
that they could hardly be called feudal. Some instances 
have been found, for example, in which lords demand¬ 
ed feudal aids from nonfiefholding commoners rather 
than fiefholding nobles. In other instances, feudal aids 
were asked of newcomers to a region and not of long¬ 
standing inhabitants. 

In addition, there were high levels of regional vari¬ 
ation such that the classical model appears to have 
applied only to a small region of France during the 12th 
and 13th centuries. The king of France had little cen¬ 
tral authority and little or no power over the great land 
owning lords. In France therefore feudalism implied a 
fragmentary and localized structure whose reciprocal 
bonds of loyalty and protection did not extend to the 
very top of society. By the ninth and 10th centuries Italy 
from Rome northward exhibited similar characteristics 
to some French regions, but the growth of the commer¬ 
cial trading cities such as Florence and Venice in the 
11th and 12th centuries introduced a money economy 
and an urbanized merchant class that did not fit the 
classic feudal model. Still the region north of the Po 
River, particularly the area around Milan, continued to 
adhere closely to the French pattern of feudal relations. 
Without a centralizing monarchy, northern Italian lords 
remained powerful and independent of royal authority. 

Unlike in France and northern Italy the king in Eng¬ 
land was, from the 11th century on, the pinnacle and 
nucleus of the political hierarchy. All lords held their 
fiefs directly from him, and in return they owed him 
military and court service, and on occasion, financial 
aid. English feudalism was therefore much more an 
integrated system than elsewhere. Yet even here there 
were elements deviating from the classical model, for 
even though the great lords swore fidelity to the king, 
they did not perform homage to him. And since even in 
this circumstance peasants did not partake in the feudal 
contract, the feudal structure did not, in any explicit 
sense, permeate the lower rungs of society. 

Societies with expansive open borders to defend, 
such as the German lands east of the Rhine and the 
frontier between Christian and Muslim Spain, devel¬ 
oped different social structures generally marked by 
weak monarchies and powerful local nobilities. In some 
Slavic kingdoms, serfdom, in which peasants are tied to 
the land, became the dominant phenomenon. In other 
frontier societies such as Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, 
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enterprising barons could set up semi-independent lord- 
ships, though even there they were not entirely free from 
the king’s authority. In the 11th and 12th centuries, the 
Crusader States in the Levant exhibited a kind of puri¬ 
fied feudal tenure wherein the lords held supreme power 
in their local realms. Until its fall in the mid-13th cen¬ 
tury, the Norman kingdom in southern Italy exhibited a 
variant of French Norman feudal relations. 

Medieval historians have revealed wide disparities 
over distance and time in the structure of social hierar¬ 
chies and practices of land tenure. Caveats such as these 
have made them question whether the term feudalism 
is still useful for understanding medieval history. Since 
most historians now use the term with caution, feudal¬ 
ism is probably best used in a narrow sense to describe 
the relationship between lords and noblemen when they 
ritually exchanged protection for military and legal sup¬ 
port. Despite more than a decade of debate, medieval his¬ 
torians still vary in their conclusions about the accuracy 
of the term feudalism for describing and understanding 
medieval European society. 

See also feudalism: Japan; Norman kingdoms of Italy 
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feudalism: Japan 

When most people think of feudalism, medieval Europe 
from about the ninth to 15th centuries is most likely 
to come to mind. The term feudalism is of fairly recent 
origin, coined in the 17th century by lawyers and anti¬ 
quarians who used it to describe rules of land tenure, 
legal customs, and political institutions that had sur¬ 
vived from medieval times. For Marxist historians the 
key elements of feudalism are the relationships between 
the feudal landholders and their serfs, whom they com¬ 
pel by force, custom, or law to provide labor, money, or 


tribute. Other non-Marxist historians define feudalism 
as a system of military and political organizations in 
which armed warriors or knights served leaders, who 
in turn provided them with land grants in return for 
personal service. Despite the fact that many of Japan’s 
governmental structures and institutions were based in 
part on those of China, Japan’s feudal culture was in 
many ways more like that of feudal Europe. By the 19th 
century, historians generally agreed that the warriors of 
Japan were the “Oriental” counterparts to the knights of 
Europe. The roots of Japanese feudalism can be traced 
back to the seventh century in Japan and extend through 
the medieval period of Japanese history. 

Japan’s political and economic order did not meet 
the definition of “full feudalism” until about the year 
1300, which is much later than the onset of European 
feudalism. Many of the laws and institutions described 
as feudal protected privileges of the landholding aris¬ 
tocracy and allowed them to use their power over the 
peasant class. Feudalism from the modern historian’s 
perspective has taken on negative connotations as being 
outdated, oppressive, or irrational. 

The primary virtue in the Japanese feudal system 
was loyalty, because the entire social-political system 
depended on personal relationships. Contrary to the 
lord-vassal relationships of European feudalism that 
were based on mutual and contractual obligation, the 
Japanese emphasized morality. Loyalty to one’s lord 
manifested from a belief that he was the superior moral 
leader. Unlike in China, where familial loyalty was the 
dominant ideology, in Japan loyalty to one’s lord was 
paramount. This is not to say that family ties were 
unimportant in medieval Japanese society, as inheri¬ 
tance determined power and prestige as well as prop¬ 
erty ownership. Japanese feudalism also differed from 
European feudalism in that there was no cult of chiv¬ 
alry that put women on a romantic pedestal as fragile 
and inferior beings. Japanese warriors expected their 
women to be as strong as they were and accept self-sac¬ 
rifice as part of their obligation to their lord. 

The Japanese warriors, who were known as samurai, 
or “servitors,” placed great importance on the military 
virtues of bravery, honor, self-discipline, and the stoical 
acceptance of death. Seppuku, ritual suicide by disem- 
bowelment, became the dominant alternative to dishonor 
or capture. Warrior class-consciousness—a sense of the 
warrior class as a separate entity—did not materialize 
until the 13th century when the Kamakura Shogunate 
(rule by a military generalissimo) took power. The new 
institution created a new category of shogunal retain¬ 
er that held special privileges and responsibilities and 
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narrowed the scope of social classes the samurai class 
comprised. Its founder, Minamoto Yoritoto, consciously 
helped foster this new warrior ethos by holding hunts 
and archery competitions that helped to solidify the war¬ 
rior identity. As the samurai served as the enforcers of 
feudal rule, their role in Japanese history was extremely 
important and the lord-vassal relationship was pivotal to 
feudal order. 

Beginning in the early seventh century the Yamato 
court introduced several Chinese political and govern¬ 
mental practices in order to increase the power of the 
ruler. Within one century the Yamato court transformed 
itself into a Chinese-style monarchy. The main players 
in this governmental shift came not only from members 
of the ruling family, but also from powerful group lead¬ 
ers associated with the Yamato court. China provided 
both political ideals and a set of political institutions 
that extended further than the unsophisticated attempts 
at centralization begun in the sixth century. 

Integral to the innovations of the seventh and eighth 
centuries was a new concept of ruler. Reformers bor¬ 
rowed the Chinese notion of an absolute monarch 
whose authority went beyond kinship ties. The monarch 
was considered “the master of the people and the master 
of the whole land,” and people pledged their allegiance 
to him and him alone. By the end of the seventh cen¬ 
tury the ruler was called tenno, or emperor, and the title 
brought with it increased authority. The establishment 
of an imperial capital also helped legitimize the emper¬ 
or’s ruling status. The first capital was constructed in the 
southern end of the Yamato Basin but was eventually 
moved to Nara in 710. In 794 the capital was moved to 
Heian, later known as Kyoto, where it remained until 
the 19th century. However the monarchial state did not 
survive much beyond the eighth century. 

Part of the demise of the monarchy can be attribut¬ 
ed to the emphasis placed on heredity rather than meri¬ 
tocracy. The members of the Yamato clan were unwill¬ 
ing to share power, as it was synonymous with wealth 
in the form of land grants, household servants, and 
agricultural laborers. The old clan leadership was thus 
transformed into a new ruling class that was dependent 
on imperial supremacy. 

Notwithstanding the departure of the monarchial 
state from the goals originally intended by the reform¬ 
ers of the seventh century, the emperor, the court, and 
the aristocracy at the capital survived for several more 
centuries largely because of the rise of private estates 
called sboen. Private estates became the primary source 
of aristocratic wealth and allowed court aristocrats to 
exert more power and control. By the end of the 12th 


century, some historians estimate, more than half the 
cultivated land was owned privately. 

By the late 10th and early 11th centuries war¬ 
rior chieftains threatened political order and began to 
emerge with more regularity. Powerful chieftains like 
Taira Masakado, who owned vast landed estates in the 
Kanto region, capitalized on the imperial government’s 
weakness and challenged its authority. These challeng¬ 
es contributed to the breakup of the court into many 
aristocratic factions that competed for power and drew 
certain warrior families into capital politics. Most influ¬ 
ential were the Seiwa branch of the Minamoto family 
and the Ise branch of the Taira family. By the late 11th 
century the Seiwa influence in the east and the Taira 
influence in the west had both established important 
connections in the capital. After a series of power strug¬ 
gles, Taira Kiyomori emerged with increased influence 
in the court and political power. With a lack of local 
authority, however, Kiyomori’s ascendancy ended with 
the outbreak of the Gempei War (1180-85). Minamo¬ 
to Yorimoto and his followers succeeded in driving the 
Taira out of the capital and in 1185 their armies were 
defeated in the west. The victory meant that Yorimoto 
became the most powerful chieftain in Japan. 

This victory was a defining moment in Japanese his¬ 
tory because it resulted in the founding of the Kamakura 
Bakufu, or “tent government.” Yorimoto sought politi¬ 
cal independence and wanted to avoid immersion in 
court politics. Yorimoto’s success can largely be attrib¬ 
uted to the lord-vassal bonds he established during the 
Gempei War. In 1192 Yorimoto took the title of sho¬ 
gun or “generalissimo.” This title brought with it the 
responsibility of preserving national peace and order. 
Eventually however the shogun became a warrior mon¬ 
arch whose power came from the imperial government 
and actually extended beyond it. Yorimoto remained in 
power until his death in 1199. His death started a crisis 
of sorts because Yorimoto, perhaps because he distrusted 
his closest kin, did not make effective arrangements for a 
successor. Hence power fell into the hands of the Hojo 
clan, where it remained until the end of the Bakufu in 
1333. The Kamakura Bakufu marked a big step toward 
a purely feudal political order. The decline of Bakufu 
authority was integral to the onset of full political 
feudalism, and the Kamakura government was over¬ 
thrown in 1334, driven by the anarchistic ambitions of 
Go-Daigo, who hoped to reinstate direct imperial rule. 
This demise combined with civil war brought the estate 
system to an end. Go-Daigo’s reign was short-lived and 
in 1336 Ashikaga Takauji, a powerful warrior leader, 
was named shogun by Go-Daigo’s successor. 
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Civil war ended in 1392, and, even though some 
order was restored, Japan was less unified. By the mid- 
15th century, social and political unrest led to the Onin 
War in Japan. The period after the Onin War is consid¬ 
ered the beginning of the “warring states” period in Japa¬ 
nese history, a time when the Ashikaga Shogunate was 
destroyed and a new group of feudal magistrates emerged 
from the local warrior class. Domains fell into the hands 
of feudal lords, known as daimyo, who used force and 
their loyal vassals to maintain their power, enforcing land 
taxes to keep the peasantry under much stricter control. 

By 1500 the country was divided into the hands of 
roughly 300 daimyo. By the 1560s many of the more 
powerful daimyo sought power beyond their realms and 
some even hoped to control all of Japan. Unification, 
however, was largely the work of three men, sometimes 
called “the great unifiers,” Oda Nobunaga, Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi, and Tokugawa Ieyasu. Nobunaga seized 
Kyoto in 1568, allegedly in support of the last Ashi¬ 
kaga shogun; crushed the power of the lesser lords in 
central Japan; and destroyed the Buddhist monasteries. 
Nobunaga was assassinated in 1590 and power fell into 
the hands of his most able general, Hideyoshi. By 1590 
Hideyoshi established control over the entire realm. 

Hideyoshi never took the title of shogun but did 
assume high positions in imperial government. Hideyoshi 
monopolized foreign trade, had land surveyed, and con¬ 
fiscated weapons from the peasant class. These actions 
further divided the samurai and peasant classes while 
increasing Hideyoshi’s military might. In 1592 he set out 
to conquer Korea, a first step toward world conquest, 
which for him essentially meant China. However Chi¬ 
nese armies in northern Korea stopped the Japanese, and 
they were forced to withdraw after Hideyoshi’s death in 
1592. Hideyoshi did not leave an heir, and power shifted 
to the victor of the Battle of Sekigahara in 1600, Tokuga¬ 
wa Ieyasu. Ieyasu took the title of shogun and moved his 
residence from Kyoto to Edo (modern Tokyo). He closed 
the country to foreigners and for more than 250 years, 
Japan remained in seclusion from the rest of the world. 

While feudalism in Japan began later than in Europe, 
its demise was much more recent. In 1600 when Tokuga¬ 
wa Ieyasu took power, Japan entered the period of rule 
known as “centralized feudalism.” In this system, the 
Tokugawa Shogunate ruled Japan but gave relative 
autonomy to his vassal daimyo in exchange for loyalty. 
Tokugawa rule continued in Japan until 1868, when the 
Meiji Restoration ended feudal rule, abolished the war¬ 
rior class, and opened Japan to the rest of the world. 

See also feudalism: Europe; Taira-Minamoto 
wars. 


Further reading: Duus, Peter. Feudalism in Japan. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Inc., 1993; Friday, Karl F. Samurai 'Warfare 
and the State in Early Medieval Japan. New York: Routledge, 
2004; Norman, Herbert E. Ando Shoeki and the Anatomy 
of Japanese Feudalism. Washington, D.C.: University Publi¬ 
cations of America, 1979; O’Neill, Tom. “Samurai: Japan’s 
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Reischauer, Edwin O. The Japanese. Cambridge, MA: Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1977. 
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Ficino, Marsilio 

(1433-1499) Italian Neoplatonist philosopher 

Marsilio Ficino was an important Italian Neoplatonist 
philosopher during the Renaissance and the mainstay 
of the so-called Florentine Platonic Academy, a circle 
of philosophers around him. His father was Cosimo de’ 
Medici’s personal physician, but few details are known 
of Ficino’s early life. He was trained in medicine and 
began study of Greek around 1456; these years in Flor¬ 
ence were marked by the appearance of Greek philoso¬ 
phers who fled the Ottoman advances and reintroduced 
Plato and Greek literature to Italy. Exposure to such 
intellectuals may have fostered in Ficino a desire to syn¬ 
thesize Christianity and Greek philosophy. 

In 1463 Cosimo gave Ficino a villa, where he 
planned to translate Plato’s dialogues into Fatin but 
also translated the Corpus Hermeticum (a melange of 
texts attributed to the Egyptian magus Hermes Tres- 
megistus). In 1469 he completed a commentary on Pla¬ 
to’s Symposium which he called De amore, a text at the 
basis of most subsequent Renaissance theorizing on the 
theme of love. Ficino was ordained in 1473. His most 
important work, the Theologia Platonica, pursues the 
goal of uniting Platonism with Christianity as heavily 
influenced by Plotinus, who Ficino felt was Plato’s most 
important interpreter. Ficino published his Plato edition 
in 1484 after Cosimo’s death; it relies on the version of 
Feonardo Bruni. In 1487 Ficino was named a canon of 
Florence cathedral, but his orthodoxy was called into 
question by the 1489 publication of his De triplici vita, 
a treatise on the maintenance of human health rich in 
astrological and pseudomagical speculation. Threat¬ 
ened with investigation from the curia, he argued dis¬ 
ingenuously but successfully that this work represented 
ancient views and not his own. His ideas thus probably 
seem more heterodox from our perspective than they 
did in his own day, a period of intellectual foment in 
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Christianity. He published a number of commentaries 
of Neoplatonism such as Iamblichus, Porphyry, Pro- 
clus, and Synesius. When he was drawn into the contro¬ 
versy around Savonarola, Ficino’s early support for the 
preacher later turned to bitter attacks on him. 

Historians attribute Ficino’s influence to a number 
of factors: the exciting quality of his revival of Neopla¬ 
tonism, an ecumenical quality to his thinking that may 
have attracted the more eclectic of Christian theologians, 
his willingness to sustain an elevated correspondence with 
hundreds of students and scholars at the highest level, 
and his willingness to use the printing press, which made 
him an early author of intellectual best sellers. Although 
early scholarship suggested that Cosimo de’ Medici sup¬ 
ported Ficino as a means of establishing Neoplatonism 
as a governing ideal in his contemporary Florence, recent 
scholarship has rejected Ficino’s Neoplatonism as too 
incoherent to serve as such an ideology. Such scholar¬ 
ship also points out the largely informal character of the 
Florentine Academy. Interested readers without a back¬ 
ground in Greek philosophy may turn to his letters as 
icons of the elegant Renaissance epistolary style. 

See also Ottoman Empire: 1299-1453. 

Further reading: Kristeller, Paul Oskar. The Philosophy 
of Marsilio Ficino. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942; Kristeller, Paul Oskar, ed. The Letters of Marsilio Fici¬ 
no. London: Shepheard-Walwayn, 1975; Allen, M. J. B., and 
Valery Reese. Marsilio Ficino: His Theology, His Philosophy, 
His Legacy. Leiden: Brill, 2002. 
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Firdawsi 

(c. 935-c. 1020) author and historian 

Abu Al-Qasem Mansur Firdawsi was a medieval poet, 
writer, and historian, best known as an author of the 
Persian grand epic Shahnamah (the Epic of Kings). This 
monumental work made him the most recognized and 
highly regarded writer among Persian-speaking people 
from Central Asia to the Middle East. 

Despite his fame, little is known about his personal 
life and some facts are still disputed, as many accounts 
of his personal life were written long after his death. 
It is believed that Firdawsi was born in a small town 
on the outskirts of the city of Tus situated in Kho- 
rasan—the region that is now divided among Afghan¬ 
istan, Iran, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan. 
He was a relatively wealthy dekhqan (landlord), who 


was devoted to Persian history and poetry. He mastered 
several languages and had great knowledge of histori¬ 
cal and poetic works. In his 20s he began writing prose 
and later successfully experimented with poetry. By the 
time he was in his mid-30s he undertook a monumen¬ 
tal task—to compose a poem that would cover the his¬ 
tory of the Persian world from ancient time to the sev¬ 
enth-eighth centuries c.e. According to some reports, 
Firdawsi spent his entire adult life, or about 35 years, 
completing this extraordinary task. 

His major source of reference, on which he based 
his research and writing, was the Khvatay-Nameh, 
a Middle Persian (Pakhlavi) work created under the 
order of King Khosrow Anushirvan (590-628). His 
secondary source was a work by the Persian poet Daqiqi 
(d. c. 976), who attempted to write about early history 
of the Persian world at the time of the introduction of 
Zoroastrianism. Some modern literary critics claim that 
parts of the Shahnamah resemble a mere translation of 
some chapters of the Khvatay-Nameh. Others argue that 
he created a completely new work in verses, and that he 
only used other works as historical sources. As in earlier 
epics like The Epic of Gilgamesh, the Shahnamah deals 
with the struggle between the forces of good and evil. Its 
hero Rustam, with his trusty steed Rakhsh, rescues allies, 
vanquishes foes, and lives for over 500 years. 

The first revision of the Shahnamah was completed 
in 994, and parts of it were shared with close associ¬ 
ates. It took another 15 years before it was completed in 
about 1010. It consisted of between 55,000 and 60,000 
couplets ( beits ) subdivided into 50 sections devoted to 
various ruling dynasties. According to the tradition of 
his era, Firdawsi sought to present his work to Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni (Ghaznavi) (r. 998-1030), the 
ruler of Khorasan. Mahmud and his entourage doubted 
the significance of the work, deeply offending Firdawsi. 
There are many interpretations of this event, ranging 
from disapproval of the religious content of the book 
(Firdawsi describes the rise of Zoroaster) to inappropri¬ 
ate praise of the great pre-Islamic rulers of Persia. The 
conflict between the ruler and the poet forced the latter 
to leave his homeland and move to Heart, and after that 
to Mazendaran. There are reports that he spent his final 
days in Baghdad. Some sources indicate that he contin¬ 
ued writing poetry but was not as productive as in his 
early days. Firdawsi died c. 1020, highly respected by 
his contemporaries, if not by the court of Ghaznavi. 

See also Shahnamah. 

Further reading: Browne, Edward Granville. A Literary 
History of Persia: From Firdawsi to Sa’Di. Bethesda, MD: 
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Five Dynasties of China 

The great Tang (T’ang) dynasty, founded in 618, was 
wrecked by the Huang Zhao (Huang Ch’ao) Rebellion 
that lasted between 875 and 884. It was put down only 
with the help of regional warlords and Turkic allies (the 
Turks who lived to the north of China were called Sha- 
tou), who retained power. In 907 a Shatou chief slaugh¬ 
tered the last Tang emperor and most members of the 
Tang imperial family and proclaimed himself emperor of 
the Later Liang dynasty. 

Thus began the Five Dynasties Era, 907-960. It was 
also called the Five Dynasties and Ten States Era, because 
none of the Five Dynasties controlled lands beyond the 
Yellow River plains of northern China whereas central 
and southern China were ruled by 10 regional states, 
each occupying about one province in that region. Later 
historians did not give any of the Ten States the status 
of a legitimate “dynasty” which succeeded one another 
throughout Chinese history. The Five Dynasties were 

1. Later Liang (16 years, 907-923, three rulers) 

2. Later Tang (T’ang) (13 years, 923-936, four rulers) 

3. Later Jin (Chin) (10 years, 936-946, two rulers) 

4. Later Han (three years, 947-950, two rulers) 

5. Later Zhou (Chou) (nine years, 951-960, three rulers) 

The first and last of the five were ruled by Han Chi¬ 
nese families; the remaining three were headed by men of 
Turkic tribes, but who were largely Sinicized. For exam¬ 
ple the Later Tang rulers had served the Tang dynasty as 
provincial governors and had been bestowed with the 
Tang imperial surname Li. All five dynasties were found¬ 
ed by military adventurers, and within each dynasty, 
family members or rivals assassinated many rulers. The 
wars and rebellions that ended the Tang dynasty had so 
devastated Chang’an (Ch’ang-an) that it would never 
be China’s capital again. The center of political power 


would shift eastward from Shaanxi (Shensi) province, 
which was the cradle of Chinese civilization, to Henan 
(Honan) province, where both Luoyang (Loyang) and 
Kaifeng (K’ai-feng) (then called Bian or Pien) were 
located. Both cities were capital of some of the dynasties 
during this era, Luoyang because of its historic impor¬ 
tance. Kaifeng is east of Luoyang, also on the southern 
side of the Yellow River, and was easily accessible by 
roads and the Grand Canal. It would remain the capi¬ 
tal under the Song (Sung) dynasty, between 960 and 
1126. However Kaifeng was without natural bulwarks 
and was thus vulnerable to attacks. Chang’an became 
the capital of the impoverished Shaanxi province and 
its name was changed to Xi’an (Sian). 

The wars and invasions that so disrupted northern 
China in the ninth and 10 centuries also greatly dimin¬ 
ished the long-entrenched leadership of the “eminent 
clans” that had dominated political and social life since 
the Han dynasty, because so many other members were 
killed in the conflicts. This would result in a profound 
social change and in the creation of a more egalitarian 
society. Another factor contributing to growing egali¬ 
tarianism is the invention of printing. Block printing to 
produce books began in the seventh century (paper was 
invented in China in the first century). It was during 
the Five Dynasties, between 932 and 953, that the first 
complete printed edition of the 11 Confucian Classics 
(plus two supplementary works) totaling 130 volumes 
was produced, under government sponsorship of four 
dynasties. Luoyang, Kaifeng, and several cities in the 
south became centers of a vibrant printing industry. 
Cheaper printed books, as opposed to the expensive 
hand copied ones, increased literacy and enabled sons 
of middle-class families to compete in the state exams. 
This fact also contributed to the breaking of the lock on 
power by the “eminent clans.” 

In contrast to the turmoil North China suffered from 
the late Tang through the Five Dynasties, southern China 
was relatively peaceful and continued to prosper. Many 
great poets and painters of the era came from southern 
China. This was a trend that would continue during the 
next 1,000 years. During the Han and Tang dynasties the 
frontier that had threatened China’s security had been 
Central Asia, which included ancient lands called Sog- 
diana, Bactria, Transoxannia, and Ferghana in ancient 
Western texts (modern Afghanistan, Tajikistan, Turk¬ 
menistan, Uzbekistan, Kirghizstan, and part of Kazakh¬ 
stan) to the Caspian Sea. The threat had shifted by the 
ninth century to a region called “Inner Asia” that extend¬ 
ed from the Pacific Ocean westward for 3,000 miles to 
the Pamir Mountains and from the Great Wall of China 
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northward for 1,000 miles to Siberia in present day Rus¬ 
sia; it included modern Mongolia, Chinese Manchuria, 
Inner Mongolia, Xinjiang (Sinkiang), Tibet, and Russia 
east of the Pamir Mountains. 

In the 10th century two states dominated by pastoral 
nomads ringed northern China. They were the Khitan 
state called Liao rooted in the northeast, and the Tangut 
state called Xixia (Hsi Hsia) rooted in the northwest. 
The founder of the Later Jin (Chin) dynasty ceded 16 
prefectures in northeastern China, including the area 
around modern Beijing, to the Khitan Liao. This session 
bequeathed serious consequences to the Song dynasty; 
seeking to regain this historically Chinese land the sec¬ 
ond Song emperor would go to war with the Liao, with 
disastrous results. Another legacy of the Five Dynasties 
to the Song was the pivotal role of the army in the found¬ 
ing of each dynasty, since the Song too was founded as 
a result of a coup d’etat, and seeking to end the cycle, 
Song Taizu (T’ai-tsu) would reorganize his army and put 
it under civilian control. The result was no more coups 
d’etat, but also an incompetent Song army. 

See also Liao dynasty; Printing, invention in China. 

Further reading: Mote, F. W. Imperial China, 900-1800. 
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Five, or Six, Pillars of Islam 

When the prophet Muhammad sensed that he was 
about to leave this earthly life, he summoned his follow¬ 
ers to keep a code of five parts called the Five Pillars. Fol¬ 
lowing are the pillars, given in their Arabic names, though 
each of the words has a long history in the Semitic world. 
Often another pillar is added as the sixth pillar. 

FIRST PILLAR 

The first pillar is the shahada or creed. The creed stands 
in contrast to those of conventional Christianity, for 
it is only one line and two parts: There is no God but 
Allah, and Muhammad is his prophet. Thus, entrance 


to Islam is easy and direct and does not require mas¬ 
tery of a mass of information or details. However easy 
the words, the shahada must not be taken lightly, but 
with sincere heart. This line is something like the Jew¬ 
ish shema prayer (“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one”), with an affirmation of God’s unity and uniqueness. 
What is different from the Jewish profession is that there 
is a second plank—“Muhammad is his prophet”—and 
this second line separates Islam from all other religions. 
Muslims believe that the line about Muhammad does 
not nullify all the prophets who spoke before Muham¬ 
mad. The angel Jibril (Gabriel) first spoke these lines to 
Muhammad in the cave of Hira. The shahada is repeated 
17 times in daily prayer, and ideally it is the first thing a 
newborn baby and the last thing a dying person hears. 

SECOND PILLAR 

The second pillar is salat or prayer. Ideally this pillar 
involves group or societal prayer, for Muhammad was 
interested in bringing people together into community. 
In accordance with this goal, the call to prayer comes 
five times a day through the mouth of the muezzin on 
top of a minaret. Muhammad’s Abyssinian slave, Bilal, 
is known to have issued the first call to prayer in Medi¬ 
na, and then later it is known to have occurred during 
the first hajj in 632. The main times for such prayers are 
dawn, noon, midafternoon, sunset, and nightfall, and 
the main prayer day is Friday, so that the community’s 
rhythm is centered on prayer throughout the day and 
week. If, however, a Muslim finds that prayer at the 
mosque is not possible, then prayer can be anywhere 
and solitary. The rituals and schedule surrounding 
prayer are not unique to Islam but show customs and 
traditions inherited from other Middle Eastern reli¬ 
gions: The body, especially the hands and feet, must be 
washed; shoes must be taken off; prostrations, that is, a 
full bow to the ground; kneeling; veils for women; wor¬ 
ship must face a particular direction; regular days and 
times for prayer; unison of activities. 

THIRD PILLAR 

The third pillar is zakat or purification. As time went on, 
the pillar came to be associated with tithing and almsgiv¬ 
ing. The principle of charity is that all riches come from 
Allah, so that the tithe or alms is only a formal token that 
everything belongs to Allah, and again this is the same 
for Christians and Jews. The effect of this token offer¬ 
ing is that the whole of the Muslim’s goods are purified, 
and hence the word zakat is appropriate. This concept 
of tithing is also found in rabbinic Judaism. The mini¬ 
mal amount required of Muslims is 2.5 percent of all 
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resources annually, but Muhammad intended that gen¬ 
erosity would mark all the Muslims’ dealings with their 
society. He once said, “Even meeting your brother with 
a cheerful face is charity.” Muhammad also envisioned 
zakat as a device to help the poor and disadvantaged in 
his community of Arabs. It would force the rich to take 
care of the poor, and it would equalize human dignity 
because both the rich and the poor had to pay the same 
amount and had equal standing before Allah. In certain 
Islamic nations the zakat payment is automatically levied 
on all Muslim citizens. Many centuries later such prac¬ 
tices, whether compelled or voluntary, could not fail to 
impress a recent convert like the American civil rights 
leader Malcolm X. 

FOURTH PILLAR 

The fourth pillar is sawm or fasting, which occurs dur¬ 
ing the month of Ramadan, the ninth month of the 
Muslim lunar calendar. The Muslim fasts not only from 
food, but drink and sex, though the fast does not con¬ 
tinue past sunset each day. For people unable to main¬ 
tain the rigor of the fast (the sick, elderly, travelers, and 
the pregnant), the same obligations do not apply. The 
fasting is part of a bigger personal program to purify 
thoughts and behavior. Ramadan is a joyful month in 
spite of sawm. It ends with Eid al-Fitr, a family occa¬ 
sion involving special foods and gift giving. During the 
month families will often come together after sunset to 
break the fast with a celebrative meal and then visit the 
mosque for evening prayer. Often the entire Qur’an 
is recited over the course of the month. Muhammad’s 
view was again that fasting would bring the commu¬ 
nity together in discipline and solidarity. Ramadan is 
somewhat like Lent, the Christian season before Easter, 
though the Christian emphasis on remorse for sin and 
mystical participation in divine suffering and resurrec¬ 
tion is not in Islam. Spiritual growth is a priority during 
fasting seasons for all three Abrahamic religions, as is 
concern for the poor and needy. 

FIFTH PILLAR 

The fifth pillar is hajj or pilgrimage. The duty of every 
Muslim is to visit Mecca and Medina if time, strength, 
and resources allow. Some 2,000,000 people or more 
gather annually in Saudi Arabia to renew their faith, 
visit the holy sites, and solidify international acquain¬ 
tances. Although authorities have poured billions of 
dollars into accommodations, crowded conditions and 
tense rivalries often result in violence and loss of life dur¬ 
ing the month of hajj. Usually the rituals of hajj begin 
60 days after Ramadan. Pilgrims wear special garments 


and spend their time in tent cities and in ceremonial 
walks and events. All of these features are calculated to 
equalize human distinctions among all the hajjis. They 
walk seven times around the Kaaba, a cube-shaped 
shrine set up for the Black Stone, an object considered 
sacred to Muslims. 

Another pilgrimage involves walking seven times 
between two hills in Mecca, where supposedly Hagar, 
the Egyptian maid of the patriarch Abraham, searched 
desperately for water. Then the pilgrims stand together 
on the plain of Arafat, where Muhammad made his final 
speech, commanding the observance of these five pillars 
of Muslim faith. This event symbolizes the summoning 
of all people for the last judgment. The pilgrims spend 
the night nearby and gather stones. On the next day, 
they sacrifice a ram to remind them that a ram was sub¬ 
stituted for Ishmael. A day later they use stones previ¬ 
ously gathered and throw them at three upright rock 
slabs that symbolize Satan. The hajj ends with a final 
walk around the Ka’aba and the Black Stone. 

The implication of hajj is that there is physi¬ 
cal ground or space that is more sacred to Muslims 
than other places. The concept of pilgrimage is an 
ancient one, and Islam simply builds on the con¬ 
cept as it came from the Jewish and Christian faiths. 
Muhammad, or the angel Jibril, did not discover the 
sacredness of Mecca—it was already well known as 
a site of religious tourism with many statues and 
symbols already in place when Islam took control. 
The sacred Black Stone was an object of veneration 
that Muhammad, or Jibril, apparently did not see 
as idolatrous. What it is cannot be ascertained, but 
perhaps it is similar to the stones and natural objects 
such as meteorites or volcanic rock forms that other 
religions have long venerated. 

SIXTH PILLAR 

It is sometimes asserted that there is a sixth pillar: jihad 
or struggle. Muhammad did not teach this pillar as 
such, but somehow he inculcated his followers with a 
drive to spread their faith. Jihad was the byword for 
the campaign, but the sense of the word may not be 
military as much as spiritual. The “struggle” was not 
against other nations as much as against evil: evil in 
the soul, evil in the spiritual world, evil in society. Early 
Muslims in fact were remarkably tolerant of Christians 
and Jews, far more tolerant than medieval Christians 
were of non-Christians. Muslims found many ways to 
spread their faith without engaging in armed conflict, 
though their jihad applied pressures on the Jews, Chris¬ 
tians, and Zoroastrians to convert. 
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age; Islam: literature and music in the golden age; 
Islam: science and technology in the golden age; 
Islamic law. 
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Florence, Council of 

The Council of Florence, which ran from 1438 to 1445, 
was a council of Roman Catholic bishops and other 
church officials that convened to reform the church and 
deal with the issues of the east-west schism. 

The year 1054 marks the date of the schism that 
broke Christendom into its western (Latin/Catholic) and 
eastern (Orthodox) branches. Their differences were 
first brought to light in the ninth century when east¬ 
ern missionaries (like Cyril and Methodios) working 
among the Slavs and Bulgars encountered western mis¬ 
sionaries, as Constantinople and Rome vied for influ¬ 
ence in Central Europe and the Balkans. These differ¬ 
ences included the Eucharist (unleavened bread for the 
west, leavened for the east) and filioque (the addition 
of the phrase and the son to the Nicene Creed, which 
first appeared in the west in the sixth century and was 
adopted by the papacy in the 11th century). 

Eastern Christendom, on the other hand, adhered 
to the official and original creed promulgated by the 
fourth century Ecumenical Council, and the papacy 
(which in the west was understood as the head of the 
church, while in the east it is given primacy of honor, 
but viewed as only equal in power to the patriarch 
of Constantinople). Other differences emerged later, 
such as clerical celibacy (required in the west, while in 
the east priests could be married prior to ordination, 
though monks and bishops could not) and the doctrine 
of purgatory (accepted in the west, but not in the east). 

The gulf between east and west was driven home to 
the Orthodox Church during the Crusades, as wave 
upon wave of western Christians passed through the 
empire, often pillaging and threatening violence. The 
Fourth Crusade resulted in the Western Christian con¬ 
quest of Constantinople and much of the Byzantine 
Empire in 1204. After the Orthodox reconquest of Con¬ 
stantinople in 1261, the east continued to view western 


Christendom with great suspicion. Yet, as the political 
situation in the east grew more endangered, Emperor 
Michael VIII Palaeologus offered to submit the Ortho¬ 
dox Church to the Western Church at the Council of 
Lyons in 1274. Michael achieved his political objective 
when the pope stopped the invasion of Byzantium by 
the west. Despite the emperor’s efforts, the union was 
not accepted in Byzantium and was repudiated by his 
successor in 1282. 

Byzantium continued to endure political and eco¬ 
nomic troubles, exacerbated by the rise of the Otto¬ 
man Turks in the early 14th century. As the Ottomans 
expanded their control over Anatolia and the Balkans, 
Constantinople was caught in an Ottoman vise. In des¬ 
perate need of help, Emperor John VIII Palaiologus 
turned to the west. The price, as before, was submis¬ 
sion to ecclesiastical union. An Orthodox delegation of 
700, including the emperor and patriarch, journeyed 
(at Pope Eugenius IV’s expense) to Italy. The council 
opened in Ferrara in October 1438 and was moved to 
Florence in February 1439 for security reasons. The 
aforementioned issues were discussed and, as at Lyons, 
the Orthodox Church submitted to the Western Church. 
The emperor, the patriarch, and all the delegates signed the 
Union of the Churches—with the notable exception of 
Mark Eugenikos, metropolitan of Ephesus. 

Many recanted, including George Scholarios—later 
the monk Gennadios—who, after the fall of Constanti¬ 
nople in 1453, became the first patriarch under the Otto¬ 
man Turks. The emperor had hoped that the union would 
bring about the security of the empire, but Sultan Murad 
II defeated a western crusade at the Battle of Varna in 
1444, and in 1453 the Ottomans conquered Constantino¬ 
ple. The Orthodox Church repudiated the council shortly 
afterward, although the Catholic Church continues to 
view this as an ecumenical council. After the union was 
signed, the council tried to reconcile the Catholic Church 
with the oriental orthodox churches, including the Arme¬ 
nians, Syrian “Jacobites,” Nestorians, and Maronites. 
Although widespread union was not achieved, the inter¬ 
action of the council members encouraged connections 
between east and west. 

See also Constantinople, massacre of; Ottoman 
Empire. 
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Florentine Neoplatonism 

Florentine Neoplatonism is the Italian Renaissance 
revival of Neoplatonism, led by Marsilio Ficino 
(1433-99) and Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
(1463-94), that flourished in 15th century Florence. 
This renewed interest in Neoplatonism, or the philoso¬ 
phy formulated by Plotinus (205-270 c.e.) and found¬ 
ed upon the thought of Plato (427-347 b.c.e.), was 
due both to the waning religious values of the time and 
to the aristocratic shift of emphasis under members of 
the Medici family from worldly affairs to a life of con¬ 
templation. Plato’s portrayal of Socrates in the Repub¬ 
lic as a sage critical of Greek democracy and devoted to 
meditation on timeless and immaterial truths lent itself 
so well to the new social sentiment that it supplanted 
the Roman statesman as the ideal of human life. Fas¬ 
cinated by the humanist rediscovery of classical ideals 
Cosimo de’ Medici selected his doctor’s gifted young 
son, Marsilio Ficino, to become a Greek scholar and 
Platonic philosopher. 

An intellectual giant whose mind comprehended 
and synthesized complete philosophical systems, Ficino 
opened his Platonic Academy, not a school in the for¬ 
mal sense, but a salon where he oversaw the scholarly 
discussions of friends and visitors, at Careggi in 1466. 
Two years later he edited the entire corpus of Plato, 
published by the Aldine Press in Venice, and translated 
Plato’s Dialogues into Latin. In 1469 Ficino composed 
his commentary on Plato’s Symposium and translated 
various treatises of Plotinus, Proclus, Porphyry, and 
Dionysius the Areopagite. From 1469 to 1474, he devel¬ 
oped his “pious philosophy” or “learned religion,” an 
elaborate Neoplatonic philosophical edifice, in his mas¬ 
terpiece, the Tbeologia Platonica. Emphasizing that 
divine poetry and allegory furnish the veil of true reli¬ 
gion, which can only be expressed mystically and not in 
precise syllogisms, Ficino’s system proved quite conge¬ 
nial to several Renaissance poets, authors, and artists. 

Central to Ficino’s system were the twin supposi¬ 
tions that the individual constitutes the center of the 
universe and that the goal of human life lies in the inter¬ 
nal ascent of the soul toward the divine or God. Draw¬ 
ing heavily on Plotinus’s Enneads, Ficino pictured the 
cosmos and everything within it as a great hierarchy of 
being and described the “One,” or God, as the abso¬ 
lute universal essence. God is the coincidentia opposi- 
torum, or the reconciliation of all opposites, in whom 
all things find unity. Embracing infinity within himself, 
God brings the lesser orders into being through emana¬ 
tions from his substance, resulting in a ladder of bodies, 


natural attributes, souls, and angelic minds that delin¬ 
eates the way of ascent to the One. At the center of this 
ladder, humanity is bound to the material realm by the 
body and to the intelligible, or spiritual, realm by the 
soul, which facilitates its rise to divine reunion through 
contemplation. For Ficino such philosophical contem¬ 
plation comprises a spiritual experience in which the 
soul retreats from the body and from all external things 
into its own being, learning that it is a product of divine 
emanation and that God is therefore immanent. 

Derivative from this conception is the immortality of 
the soul, as Ficino insists that no mortal entity can par¬ 
take of the beatific vision. At this juncture Ficino imports 
Christian theology into his system: Where Plotinus had 
envisaged a mediator, or demiurge, between the untainted 
One and the subdivided intelligible and material realm, 
Ficino identified this mediator with the divine Logos, or 
Christ, “the Word who became flesh and tabernacled 
among us” (John 1:14). As the intermediary between 
God and humanity, Christ both serves as an archetype 
of sanctified humanity and leads fallen humanity to love 
God. Moreover Christ’s atoning sacrifice on the cross 
proves God’s unfailing love for humanity and frees all 
human souls for the ascent to God. 

In order for the individual to reach the divine, how¬ 
ever, Ficino contended that the soul must make a leap of 
spiritual love by loving God for his own sake, thereby 
attaining participation in the One, who is, by nature, 
love. This notion of “Platonic love” is the nucleus of 
Ficino’s philosophy, since the universe is formed and 
ruled by the ideal of love. Accordingly, four spheres of 
aesthetic values find their center in the good, the moral 
nature of God, which is immovable and emanates divine 
majesty throughout the universe. 

Ficino maintained that body and soul could only be 
inseparable, as they will be in the general resurrection, 
if they are merged into the activity of love. Therefore 
love originates in God and manifests as spiritual love in 
the angelic minds and becomes sensual, pleasurable, and 
erotic love in the corporeal realm. Since humans possess 
free will, they can choose between the spiritual love of 
the intelligible realm and the erotic love of the physical 
domain. Ficino postulated a “light metaphysic” in which 
light is the laughter of heaven and expresses the joy of 
the communion of saints. This cosmology harmonized 
nicely with prevailing astrological theories already exert¬ 
ing a profound influence on many Renaissance thinkers. 

Most brilliant of Ficino’s pupils was Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola, the youngest son of Francesco Pico, 
count of Mirandola and Concordia, a small principal¬ 
ity just west of Ferrara. Although matriculating at the 
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University of Bologna at 14, he longed for international 
travel and left on a “student wandering” that took him 
to universities throughout Germany and France. At 
Paris he became fascinated by the study of Scholastic 
theology and linguistics, learning Latin and Greek, but 
also Hebrew, Arabic, and other Near Eastern languages. 
He then took up study of the Kabbalah, or Jewish mys¬ 
tical tradition, and the Talmud. Cultivating his interest 
in mysticism, the Kabbalah enabled Pico to view the 
world and all states of affairs therein as revelations of 
the immanent presence of God. 

In 1486 Pico journeyed to Rome, where he published 
900 Conclusiones, as a thesis for a public disputation 
he wished to hold. Pope Alexander VI deemed several 
of Pico’s theses as heretical and blocked distribution of 
his small book. In his defense Pico drew up an Apol¬ 
ogy , which convinced Alexander to exonerate Pico from 
the anathema and confirm his orthodoxy. As a rhetorical 
preface to the Conclusiones , Pico wrote his famous “Ora¬ 
tion on the Dignity of Man,” perhaps the most influ¬ 
ential essay of the Renaissance. Exceeding the anthro¬ 
pological assessment of his teacher Ficino, Pico asserted 
that humanity is the king of creation and the product of 
unique divine design rather than merely the middle link 
in the great chain of being. Such greatness is based on 
the human ability to renounce the material and direct all 
attention and energy to the spiritual aspect. 

Attempting to reconcile Neoplatonic philosophy 
with the Jewish scriptures, Pico followed a line of Jew¬ 
ish exegetical tradition ranging from Philo of Alexandria 
(30 b.c.e.— 50 c.e.) to Moses Maimonides (1135-1204) 
by interpreting its narratives as symbolic of a deeper and 
hidden meaning. In 1491 Pico composed the Heptaplus, 
a mystical commentary on the Genesis creation account, 
and Of Being and Unity, a philosophical treatise on the 
relationship between God and the world. He was drawn 
to the preaching of the friar Savonarola. Savonarola’s 
accent of human sinfulness and demands for reform in 
the church provoked Pico to reflect on the darker side 
of human life. Pico wrote lamentful commentaries on 
selected Psalms, including the seven penitential ones (Pss. 
6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143), and on the Lord’s Prayer, 
where he underscored human dependence on God and 
the desperate human need for divine grace. 

For the next two years Pico devised a new way of 
interpreting classical myths and themes by combining 
pagan motifs with Christian symbols. For Pico the only 
correct reading of ancient myths and stories was alle¬ 
gorical, as their true meaning was only to be under¬ 
stood by thorough analysis. Such a meaning, when 
found, would always lie within the domain of Christian 


theology, thus illustrating the harmony of God’s natural 
revelation through the Gentiles and special revelation in 
the Bible. The myth of Mars and Venus, for example, 
foreshadowed the Christian moral sentiments that love 
triumphs over violence and that reason should control 
passion. This method would greatly influence Florentine 
humanism and art and is perhaps most clearly seen in 
the mythological paintings of Sandro Botticelli (1444- 
1510). In 1494 Pico died of a fever, when King Charles 
VIII of France went to Florence during his invasion of 
Italy and Savonarola took over governance of the city. 

Based on their uniting of “profane wisdom,” or clas¬ 
sical myths, with “sacred wisdom,” or Christian teach¬ 
ings, Ficino, Pico, and their followers devised a Neo 
platonic theory of symbolism, according to which each 
symbol not only displays the meaning and effect of what 
is represented, but also becomes interchangeable with 
it. By sharing that which is portrayed, art and literature 
can move the soul to the transcending appreciation of 
beauty. The Florentine Neoplatonists substantiated this 
view through a circular relationship of beauty, love, and 
happiness, where beauty induces love and love generates 
voluptas, or pleasure. This circle was explained through 
both Christian theology and Greek mythology. 

In Christian thought love is beauty and divine, the 
longing God has for the salvation of all souls. This 
love flows out of God and is carried off into the world, 
transforming the love of God for the world into the 
love of a person for God; thus beauty is converted into 
love. The person becomes a vehicle for God’s love, lov¬ 
ing other people for the sake of God, at which point 
love becomes felicity. The circle is complete when this 
felicity returns to its Creator in affective piety. For these 
reasons, the Florentine Neoplatonists regarded both 
humanistic learning and religion as paths to spiritual 
life, both culminating in the apprehension of God. 

See also Florence, Council of. 
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Frankish tribe 

The Franks were a group of Germanic peoples who lived 
northeast of the northernmost part of the Rhine frontier 
of the Roman Empire. References to the Franks first ap¬ 
peared in the mid-third century in Roman sources listing 
them among the German tribes raiding across the Ro¬ 
man frontier. Eventually, they settled within the Roman 
Empire and came to hold respected positions in both 
the Roman military and Roman society, and emerged as 
the only Germanic kingdom to outlive Rome. 

Perhaps more than any other barbaric people, the 
Franks had no common history or common ancestry. 
Initially, the umbrella term Frank covered a variety of 
groups, including Chamavi, Chattuari, Bructeri, Amsi- 
varii, Salii, and possibly the Usipii, Tubanti, Flasi, and 
Chasuari. These groups maintained separate identities 
but at times pulled together for a common purpose, usu¬ 
ally an offensive or defensive military action. However 
as a group they were so loosely connected that some 
historians believe it is incorrect to consider them a con¬ 
federation, while others who do not wish to rule out 
the possibility of a confederation prefer to use the term 
tribal swarm. When they drew together they identified 
themselves as Franks, a term historians believe meant 
the hardy, the brave, or perhaps the fierce. Later, Frank 
came to mean the free. At first however the Franks, as 
an unimportant and divided group living in the shadow 
of Rome, were anything but free. 

In the mid-third century the Franks and other German 
tribes launched a series of destructive raids into Roman 
territory, prompting an apparent increase in Roman fort 
building efforts. The Franks also attacked by sea, raiding 
the Channel coast, striking deep into Gaul via rivers, and 
attacking occupied Spain. Soon, however, the Franks and 
the Romans collaborated. The Roman general Postumus 
enlisted the help of one group of Franks to restore order 
in Gaul and drive out another group of Franks and other 
Germans. Internal feuds and jealousy among the Frank¬ 
ish factions led to shifting alliances with Rome, and over 
the next 200 years the Romans and Franks operated 
by turn as enemies and then allies. In the late third and 
early fourth centuries, the emperors Constantius Chlo- 
rus and Constantine the Great brutally suppressed a 
flurry of Frankish rebellions, fed the barbarian leaders 
to wild animals in the arena, and took vast numbers of 
the barbarian warriors into the imperial army. Their long 
relationship with Rome influenced Frankish cultural, 
military, and political structures. Serving in the imperial 
army increased the soldier’s identity with Rome, as well 
as his identity as a Frank. 


Eventually the Salian Franks settled in the mod¬ 
ern Netherlands, cleared the land, and began farming, 
providing the Romans with both a buffer between the 
less civilized tribes to the north and a steady source of 
recruits for the imperial army. Despite the harsh treat¬ 
ment they sometimes received from the Romans, the Franks 
remained loyal allies of the empire. Over the years many 
Franks rose to high positions within the Roman army. 
Loyal service brought further rewards, and in the fifth 
century the empire allowed the Franks to move from 
buffer regions into modern Belgium, northern France, 
and along the lower Rhine. 

Throughout the fifth century under the leadership 
of Chlodio, Merovich, and Childeric, the Salian Franks 
came to dominate the other tribes of the Frankish confed¬ 
eration. Childeric, in power by 463, was the final Frank¬ 
ish commander to serve as an imperial German. Driven 
into exile after arguing with his Roman commander, he 
remained closely involved. Childeric emerged as a leader 
in his own right, maintaining relations with the Gallo- 
Roman aristocracy while negotiating to keep peace with 
other powers, such as the Visigothic kingdom. He often 
cooperated with Roman commanders and the Gallo- 
Roman bishops, enhancing his position with his Frank¬ 
ish warriors and the Roman power structure and build¬ 
ing a secure power base for his son Clovis. 

The reign of Clovis (c. 481-c. 511) was critical for 
the development of the larger Frankish identity. Through 
diplomacy, treachery, and military action, he eliminated 
the political independence of the various Frankish sub¬ 
groups and led as king of the Franks. Following several 
successful military campaigns under Clovis, the Franks 
emerged as the most powerful of the Germanic groups. 
His acceptance of Roman Christianity subsequently 
brought all the Franks in line with the Western Church 
and won him the unqualified support of the Gallo- 
Roman clergy. Thereafter nearly all surviving historical 
sources on the Franks come from Gallo-Roman clerics, 
who owed their positions in the church to Clovis or his 
descendents, the Merovingian dynasty, and because 
of this influence they may have stressed the tribal unity 
of the Franks in their writing. 

Following these developments the meaning of Frank 
began to change. Gallo-Romans and other subjects of 
the Frankish kings adopted many Frankish customs, 
and the Franks adopted many of their customs and their 
language, Latin. The line between Frank and Gallo- 
Roman blurred. In addition the political control of the 
Frankish kings and their agents led subjects to think of 
themselves, at least partially, as Franks. Loyalty to the 
primary tribe persisted, some assert, until as late as the 
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eighth century east of the Rhine, but in the kingdom of 
Francia, Frank indicated a political allegiance, regard¬ 
less of one’s tribal origin. By the mid-eighth century 
most of the Gallo-Roman inhabitants of Francia called 
themselves Franks, and everyone from outside the king¬ 
dom called all its inhabitants Franks. 

The events that built the Franks from a “tribal swarm” 
into one essentially unified kingdom, as well as the rela¬ 
tionship they established with the Roman Church, left 
them in a position to emerge at the end of the transfor¬ 
mation of the Roman world as the most powerful group 
in Europe. The actions taken by their leading families, 
the Merovingians and later the Carolingian dynasty, 
helped form the medieval world and strongly influenced 
the development of European culture. 

See also FIoly Roman Empire (early). 
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Frederick I 

(1122-1190) Holy Roman Emperor 

Frederick I, called Barbarossa (Italian for “Red Beard”), 
ruled the Holy Roman Empire from 1152 until his 
death in 1190 while on the Third Crusade. He was 
elected emperor upon the death of his uncle, Conrad III, 
in 1152, when the empire was in decline. He led several 
expeditions to Italy to regain control over the northern 
part of the country. In Germany he broke up the duchy 
of Saxony when its duke, Henry the Lion, refused to sup¬ 
port the emperor on one of his expeditions to Italy. The 
duchy was divided between the emperor and the lesser 
nobles of the area in 1180. Germany then experienced 
a period of peace and prosperity. In 1189 Frederick set 
out on the Third Crusade, marching his army through 
the Balkans and Asia Minor. During 1190 while in Asia 
Minor, Frederick drowned in the Saleph River. 

Frederick I was born in 1122 and became the duke 
of Swabia when his father died in 1147. He accompa¬ 


nied his uncle, Emperor Conrad III, on the Second 
Crusade and took part in the aborted siege of Damas¬ 
cus. As Conrad neared his death he designated Fred¬ 
erick as his chosen successor. Thus when Conrad died 
in 1152 Frederick was elected emperor. The election 
took place in Frankfurt-am-Main on March 4, 1152. 
Between 1154 and 1183 he led six expeditions to Italy. 
On the first, he restored the pope’s authority in Italy 
and was crowned Holy Roman Emperor. During the 
second, he captured Milan and placed friendly gov¬ 
ernors in several other cities. He also supported the 
antipope and was excommunicated by Pope Alexan¬ 
der III. For the third expedition, Frederick planned to 
conquer Sicily but was stopped by a league of Italian 
states. His fourth expedition saw him storm Rome and 
place the antipope on the throne. The plague broke 
out in his army, forcing him to return to Germany. The 
fifth expedition ended in failure when Henry the Lion, 
duke of Saxony, refused to accompany the emperor to 
Italy, where the emperor’s army was defeated. After 
his defeat, Frederick made peace with Pope Alexander 
III. His last expedition to Italy saw him make a lasting 
peace with the Italian states and marry his son to the 
heiress to the Norman lands in Sicily. 

During this time Frederick was also working to keep 
the peace in Germany. Many of the German princes con¬ 
tinued to feud with their neighbors and tried to expand 
their holdings. One of the more successful princes was 
Henry the Lion. Upon his return to Germany Frederick 
had Henry tried in absentia and stripped of his lands. 
Some of his lands went to the emperor, while the rest 
was divided up among various nobles. Frederick had 
initially been married to Adelheid of Vohburg, but he 
had the childless marriage annulled. He married again 
on June 9, 1156, this time to Beatrice of Burgundy. 
Because of this marriage, he gained control of the king¬ 
dom of Burgundy. They had several children, including 
Frederick’s successor, Henry VI. 

Answering the call for a new crusade Frederick 
assembled his army at Regensburg in May 1189. The 
army marched through Byzantine lands, arriving at 
Constantinople in the fall of 1189. Advancing through 
Asia Minor during the spring of 1190, he defeated the 
sultan of Iconium. He continued his advance and it was 
during this advance that he drowned. The exact circum¬ 
stances of his death are not known. 

See also Crusades. 
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Fujiwara clan 

The Fujiwara clan rose to power as a result of the coup 
d’etat of 645 that overthrew the Soga, which had domi¬ 
nated the Japanese government until then. The period 
between c. 857 and 1160 is called the Fujiwara period. 
Even after losing power it continued to monopolize po¬ 
sitions in the imperial court at Kyoto until 1867. 

In 645 a nobleman named Nakatomi Katamari 
helped a prince, who later became Emperor Tenchi 
(Tenji), to overthrow the politically dominant Soga 
clan. In gratitude Tenchi granted a new surname to his 
ally, who became Fujiwara Katamari (Japanese list their 
surnames before personal names). He was the founder 
of the Fujiwara clan and assisted Tenchi in launching 
the Taika Reforms that continued Prince Shotoku’s 
policy to Sinicize Japan’s government. They sponsored 
five embassies to China between 653 and 669 that sent 
young Japanese to learn about every aspect of the Chi¬ 
nese civilization. 

Katamari’s descendants continued to accumulate 
power in the court of Emperor Tenchi’s successors 
through marrying their daughters to each generation 
of emperors. As a result almost all emperors since that 
time were sons of Fujiwara women, and the few whose 
mothers were not Fujiwara made no headway in restor¬ 
ing power to the imperial family. Initially Fujiwara men 
were content taking important government positions, 
but after 858 Fujiwara Yoshifusa went a step further— 
he placed a grandson on the throne and became regent. 
This pattern of ruling through a nominal emperor con¬ 
tinued even when the emperor became adult, because 
then the regent just took another title, as kampakn or 
civil dictator, and continued ruling. This practice con¬ 
tinued until 1867. 

The Fujiwara clan proliferated into five branches by 
the 13th century, each named after the area in Kyoto 
where their palaces were located. They were the Konoe, 
Kujo, Nijo, Ichijo, and Takatsukasa. Each branch kept 
a meticulous genealogy. One descendant of the Konoe 


house served as Japan’s prime minister at the beginning 
of World War II. 

The Fujiwara used their government positions to 
accumulate huge estates throughout the country and 
became the richest family in Japan, richer than even the 
imperial family. They also used their court positions to 
become protectors of other nobles, taking a cut of each 
protege’s income. However the Fujiwara never attempt¬ 
ed to usurp the throne. This is because of the deep rev¬ 
erence all Japanese felt for the emperor as descendant of 
the sun goddess and therefore Shinto high priest. 

Fujiwara power began to decline by the mid-llOOs, 
partly because of the growing impotence of the central 
government. On the other hand the provincial nobil¬ 
ity who had to gain protection by organizing armies 
became more powerful; they then withheld revenues 
meant for the central government and their Fujiwara 
patrons. Rivalries between different branches of the 
Fujiwara clan also weakened all of them. As a result 
two new groups rose to undermine their dominance. 
One group was the retired emperors (adult emperors 
were often induced to retire and take up monastic life 
in favor of their young sons, who were easily controlled 
by their Fujiwara maternal grandfathers or uncles), who 
tried to reassert power by forming a shadow govern¬ 
ment from their retirement palaces. The other group 
consisted of provincial nobles who were no longer con¬ 
tent with their subservient status. 

In the 12th century the provincial military class 
banded behind the banners of two great noble houses, 
the Taira and Minamoto, each descended from a cadet 
branch of the imperial family. In two great wars in the 
late 1100s the Taira and Minamoto would in succes¬ 
sion gain ascendancy and thus control of the court. In 
victory the Taira attempted to mimic the Fujiwara by 
moving to Kyoto and marrying their daughters to the 
emperors. But they soon succumbed to the decadent 
life at court and were eliminated by the Minamoto in 
1185. The victorious Minamoto leader Yoritomo did 
not move to Kyoto but established his headquarters 
at a town called Kamakura, where he ruled as Seii-tai- 
shogun, or “Barbarian Quelling Generalissimo.” The 
Fujiwara were allowed to regain their monopoly of 
supplying empresses and concubines to the emperors in 
a court that no longer held power but retained its reli¬ 
gious and ceremonial functions. 

The Fujiwara era was one of decline of central 
authority in Japan but also one of flourishing high 
culture, especially at the imperial court in the capital 
Heian (later Kyoto). Although frequent contact with 
China continued, the Japanese became increasingly 
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confident and began to experiment with innovations. 
Buddhism became popular throughout Japanese 
society, but with Japanese characteristics, assimi¬ 
lating elements of native Shintoism and identifying 
with local deities. Rejecting earlier Buddhist schools, 
which identified with the upper classes, a Japanese 
monk, Ennin, returned to Japan after a lengthy stay 
in China in the late ninth century and popularized a 
school called Pure Land Buddhism. 

The Japanese also developed a new writing system 
based on simplified Chinese characters used for their 
sound. It was called kana and was a phonetic sylla¬ 
bary system used for writing Japanese. Kana was pop¬ 
ular with court ladies, who wrote a new genre of lit¬ 
erature—novels and witty commentaries that described 
court life and romances between noble ladies and court¬ 
iers who no longer governed and had been reduced to 


social butterflies. The most notable works of the genre 
were The Tale of Genji by Murasaki Shikibu and the 
Pillow Book by Sei Shonagon; both authors belonged 
to the Fujiwara clan. The Fujiwara clan was important 
in Japanese history for dominating the imperial family 
for many centuries. It also presided over a period that 
initially imitated Chinese ways and then developed into 
a unique Japanese culture. 

See also Kamakura Shogunate; Taira-Minamoto 
wars. 

Further reading: Morris, 1.1. The World of the Shining Prince: 
Court Life in Ancient Japan. New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
1964; Sansom, G. B. A History of Japan to 1334. Stanford, 
CA: Stanford University Press, 1958. 
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Gempei War 

Part of the Taira-Minamoto wars the Gempei War 
in Japan lasted from 1180 until 1185. It was fought 
between the Taira clan, which was losing influence, and 
the Minamoto clan, which hoped to replace the Taira 
clan. It resulted in a victory for the Minamoto clan, 
and the emergence of Minamoto Yoritomo as the sho¬ 
gun (“general who subdues barbarians”) in 1192. The 
name Gempei came from a contraction of the names 
Genji and Heike, which were the kanji characters for 
“Minamoto” and “Taira.” 

The Minamoto clan previously tried to topple the 
Taira, in the Hogen War of 1156 and the Heiji War of 
1159-1160. In the first the Minamoto had supported a 
rival claimant to the throne and lost. In the second, they 
staged a surprise coup but were decisively defeated by 
the Taira. In the Gempei War in 1180, as the Minamo¬ 
to were gaining strength, the Taira attacked first. Taira 
supporters surprised Prince Mochihito, the claimant to 
the imperial throne and favored by the Minamotos, at 
a temple near Kyoto. Deciding that it was impossible to 
defend the temple, they fled across the Uji River, remov¬ 
ing the planks on the bridge across the river. However 
the Taira forces were able to ford the river and cornered 
their opponents. Yorimasa, injured by an arrow, com- 
mited ritual suicide by seppuku, disemboweling him¬ 
self—the first known time this had taken place. Soon 
afterward Prince Mochihito was killed. 

The Taira then capitalized on their victory at Uji by 
attacking Nara, the base of warrior monks opposed 


to them. Although the monks were in strong defensive 
positions, the Taira used their cavalry to great advan¬ 
tage, capturing and then destroying all the temples in 
Nara except Enryakuji. It is reported that 3,500 people 
were killed during the sacking of Nara. Following this, 
Minamoto Yoritomo, assisted by men from the Miura 
clan, tried to regroup, but the Taira launched a quick 
attack and routed them at the Battle of Ishibashiyama. 
Soon afterward Minamoto Yoritomo rallied his troops 
and turned on the Taira. At the Battle of Fujigawa, it 
was said that when a flock of birds surprised the Taira, 
they fled in panic. 

In 1181 Minamoto Yukiie attempted to attack 
Taira Tomomori, whose army was encamped along 
the Sunomata River. The Minamoto were driven back 
with heavy losses and retreated across the Yahagigawa 
River, pursued by the Taira. When Tomomori fell ill, the 
Taira pulled back. After a lull in fighting, in 1183 Taira 
Koremori launched an attack on a Minamoto castle at 
Hiuchiyama. The fortifications were capable of with¬ 
standing a siege, but a traitor from within the castle tied 
a message to an arrow and shot it into the Taira camp, 
showing how they could breach a dam around the cas¬ 
tle. The Taira attacked and the Minamoto forces fled. 
Although the Taira won the first part of the war, their 
leadership had grown arrogant and annoyed smaller 
clans, who were won over by the Minamoto. 

Making the most of this victory Taira Koremori 
pursued the Minamoto to Kurihara (also known as 
the Battle of Tonamiyama). Minamoto Yoshinaka cun¬ 
ningly split his forces and ambushed the Taira as they 
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went through a mountain pass. By disguising the strengths 
of the three wings of the army, Minamoto Yoshinaka 
surrounded the Taira. It was the turning point in the war, 
as many of the Taira forces were killed, and they were 
forced to withdraw their garrison from Kyoto and fled 
along with their ally Emperor Antoku to Shikoku. 

On November 17, 1183, Minamoto Yoshinaka sent 
his ships against the Taira in the Battle of Mizushima— 
the first naval battle of the Gempei War. The Taira were 
victorious, but soon afterward a Minamoto army cap¬ 
tured the castle of Fukuryuji, which had been held by 
a supporter of the Taira. The Minamoto then tried to 
press their military advantages by engaging the Taira in 
another battle at Muroyama but were defeated. 

A struggle suddenly broke out with Minamoto 
Yoshinaka trying to wrest power from his cousins Mina¬ 
moto Yoritomo and Minamoto Yoshitsune. Yoshinaka 
captured the Hojoji Palace in Kyoto, took Emperor 
Go-Shirakawa prisoner, and named himself shogun. Soon 
after the rest of the clan surrounded him, forcing him to 
choose between inevitable defeat in battle or flight. He 
chose the latter and his men fled across the Uji River, but 
Yoshitsune’s cavalry forded the river and in the second 
Battle of Uji, Yoshinaka was defeated. He made a final 
stand at Awazu and was killed by an arrow. 

With Yoshinaka dead the Minamoto concentrated 
on the final defeat of the Taira. At Ichi-no-Tani, the 
Minamoto attacked a Taira fortress near modern-day 
Kobe. The battle became legend in Japanese folklore, 
with many famous warriors engaging in combat. Even¬ 
tually the 16-year-old Taira leader, Atsumori, was killed, 
later dramatized in plays and works of fiction. The 
Minamoto then followed up their victory by attacking 
and defeating Taira allies at the Battle of Kojima. 

The last two battles of the war were both at sea. 
At Yashima on March 22, 1185, Minamoto Yoshitsune 
launched a surprise attack on the Taira. Bluffing that he 
had far more men, Yoshitsune sent the Taira into pre¬ 
mature retreat, abandoning their fortifications at Shi¬ 
koku. Most of the Taira fleet escaped, but at the Battle 
of Dannoura, off the southern tip of Honshu island, on 
April 25, 1185, the Minamoto attacked their outnum¬ 
bered opponents—it was estimated that the Minamoto 
used 850 ships against their opponents’ 500. 

At a crucial time a Taira ally switched sides and told 
the Minamoto which ship the six-year-old Emperor 
Antoku was hiding on. The Minamoto attacked it, kill¬ 
ing the emperor along with his grandmother, a member 
of the Taira clan. 

With the Taira totally defeated, Minamoto Yor¬ 
itomo, the older half brother of Yoshitsune, became 


the first shogun in Japanese history and established 
what became the Kamakura Shogunate. It was not 
long before Yoshitsune, Yoshiie, and Yoshinaka were 
killed by orders of Yoritomo or were forced to commit 
suicide. The system of rule by the shogun continued, 
in several different forms, until the Meiji Restoration 
of 1868. 

Further reading: Sansom, George. A History of Japan to 
1334. Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1958; Shi- 
noda, Minoru. The Founding of the Kamakura Shogunate 
1180-1185. New York: Columbia University Press, 1960; 
Turnbull, Stephen. The Samurai Sourcebook. London: Cas¬ 
sell & Co., 1998; -. Japanese Warrior Monks a.d. 

949-1603. Oxford: Osprey Publishing, 2003. 
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Genghis Khan 

(c. 1167-1227) Mongol conqueror and ruler 

Genghis or Chinggis Khan means “universal ruler.” He 
was born Temuchin, the son of a minor Mongol chief, 
and overcame early obstacles to conquer the greatest 
empire of the world to date, which he bequeathed to 
his sons. Some believe he was a greater military strate¬ 
gist than Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Julius Cae¬ 
sar, and Napoleon Bonaparte. At the time of his birth 
the varied people of the steppes (Turkic, Mongol, and 
others) lived in mutually warring tribes, raiding one 
another for animals and women and looting nearby 
sedentary populations. The harsh environment of the 
steppes where they lived provided little opportunity for 
agriculture, limiting the peoples to a nomadic lifestyle 
of herding and hunting. 

His father, Yesugei, died of poisoning at the hands of 
foes when Temuchin was eight years old, en route home 
after betrothing him to a girl from his mother, H’oelun’s, 
tribe. H’oelun and her sons were cast out to fend for 
themselves after Yesugei died; thanks to Temuchin’s 
cunning and ruthless determination, they survived. 

Eventually he married his betrothed, named Borte; 
received help from his father-in-law in establishing him¬ 
self with followers and animals; and won allies. Borte 
was the mother of four sons (Juji Khan, Chagatai Khan, 
Ogotai Khan, and Tului Khan) and a daughter. Juji 
was born around the time his mother was rescued from 
captivity (she had been captured in a raid by Temuchin’s 
enemy), casting doubt on his paternity. These four sons 
became Temuchin’s principal heirs. 
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FROM TEMUCHIN TO GENGHIS KHAN 

In complicated wars Temuchin and his allies won 
against tribes named the Naiman, Merkid, Oyirad, 
Tartar, Kereyid, and others, becoming master of the 
Mongolian plateau by 1205. A great council or khuri- 
Itai was convened in 1206 to signal the formation of a 
confederation at Burkan Khaldan, the holy mountain 
of the Mongols under Temuchin, and to give him the 
title Genghis Khan. From this point on all his followers, 
regardless of tribal affiliation, were called Mongols. In 
Mongol ideology the elevation of Temuchin to Genghis 
Khan was blessed by heaven and therefore it was his 
right to conquer and to bequeath his conquests to his 
family. 

Genghis Khan’s first great achievement was to 
organize his men into a unified army. He used the deci¬ 
mal system: Each 10-man group had a leader; 10 of 
these formed into a 100-man unit under a leader, and 
so on up, each commander being responsible for 10 
men under him. In time the Mongolian component of 
his army grew to between 105,000 and 129,000 men. 
As his empire expanded, subject peoples incorporated 
into his infantry and cavalry followed the same organ¬ 
izational rules. The Mongolian army did not possess 
weapons or technology superior to those of its enemies. 
Its superiority lay in its discipline, mobility, coordina¬ 
tion, and maneuverability. 

Records were necessary to administer his people, so 
in 1206 he ordered the creation a script for the Mongol 
language, and since the man designated for the task was 
an Uighur, he used the Uighur alphabet for that purpose. 
Genghis did not learn to read but ordered his sons to 
learn the written language. He also promulgated a code 
of laws and regulations in 1206, called yasa or yasaq, 
that provided severe punishment, for example, the 
death penalty applied to murder, major theft, adultery, 
malicious witchcraft, and other offenses. The severity 
of the laws resulted in an obedient society, which visi¬ 
tors observed with awe. 

CONQUEST OF XIXIA, JIN, AND KHWARAZM 

Genghis Khan’s conquests began in 1209 and his first 
target was the Tangut kingdom to his southwest called 
Xixia (Hsi Hsia), leading his army personally. After 
withstanding a siege of their capital city the Xixia 
accepted peace terms: submission to Genghis Khan 
and a pledge to support him in future campaigns, and 
the king’s daughter given to Genghis as wife. After this 
demonstration of force two sedentary Turkic peoples, 
Uighurs and Qarluks, came to offer surrender. Both 
would go far under Mongol rule. 


Genghis Khan’s next victim was the Jurchen Jin 
(Chin) dynasty in north China. He set out against it 
in 1211 with three of his sons and 50,000 cavalrymen. 
Although no longer the ferocious fighters of a century 
ago, the Jin still had a 150,000 strong cavalry of Jurch¬ 
en soldiers and an infantry of 300,000 to 400,000 Chi¬ 
nese men. Moreover the Jin Empire had over 40 million 
people, three million of whom were Jurchen, opposed to 
the Mongol nation of not much over a million people. 
In 1211-14 the Mongols devastated much of northern 
China and looted three of Jin’s five capitals, until Jin 
submitted to a humiliating peace. Among the captives 
taken during this campaign was Yelu Chucai (Yeh-lu 
Ch’u-ts’ai), a learned man of Khitan background who 
had served in the Jin government. He would later play an 
important role in the government of Genghis and his son 
Ogotai that benefited their Chinese subjects. North China 
suffered enormously between 1214 and the final fall of 
Jin in 1234, the result of Mongol raids, uprisings against 
Jin, and war between Jin and Southern Song (Sung). 

Meanwhile commanders under Genghis conquered 
the state called Khara Khitai, situated to the west of 
Mongolia, in 1218. This cleared the way for Genghis 
to march against Khwarazm (or Khwarizm), a Muslim 
state that included Afghanistan and northern Iran, in 
1219. It involved taking heavily fortified cities such as 
Harat and Samarkand, for which Mongols used the 
bloody tactic of using captured prisoners as human 
shields and moat fillers for their assaulting forces. By 
1223 Khwarazm had been subdued and Mongol gov¬ 
ernors had been installed and garrisons put in place. 
While his generals proceeded westward across the Cau¬ 
casus and into western Eurasia, defeating the Russian 
princes, Genghis returned to Mongolia in 1225. There 
he planned the destruction of Xixia, which had earlier 
promised to supply Genghis with men and supplies in 
his future campaigns but had refused when he began his 
war against Khwarazm. 

Never forgiving anyone who had betrayed him, 
Genghis personally led the campaign against Xixia in 
1226, destroying cities and the countryside and wreck¬ 
ing the irrigation works that rendered the land cultivable, 
and besieging its capital. Genghis Khan died in August 
1227 because of complications from a fall while hunting 
in 1225. According to his wishes the war against Xixia 
continued until its destruction. His last orders were 
“The Tangut people are a powerful, good and coura¬ 
geous people, but they are fickle. Slaughter them and 
take what you need to give to the army. . . . Take what 
you want until you can take no more.” Genghis Khan’s 
body was returned to Mongolia; en route anyone who 
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saw his cortege was killed. He was buried on Burkhan 
Khaldun; the exact burial place was kept secret and has 
not yet been found. Before his death he had divided his 
conquests among his four sons, who were his principal 
heirs, and other relatives, and appointed his third son, 
Ogotai, his successor as Grand Khan, subject to confir¬ 
mation by the Khurialtai. 

THE BRUTAL MILITARY LEADER 

Genghis Khan was unequaled as a military leader and 
conquered the largest empire yet seen and with unprec¬ 
edented cruelty. He was a shrewd strategist who used 
many means to achieve his goals. He was a good psy¬ 
chologist who used terror and precedence to induce 
his enemies to surrender because any city that resisted 
would be razed and its people killed. He was a good 
organizer who militarized his whole people and saw to 
the logistical side of campaigns. He was adept at using 
spies and probing actions to take the measures of his 
enemies. He also used diplomacy to prevent his enemies 
from uniting or forming alliances. Linally he learned 
new military technologies and adapted to new needs, 
for example employing Middle Eastern siege engineers 
to help him take walled cities. 

To Christian Europeans he was the anti-Christ and 
Scourge of God. China had never experienced such bru¬ 
tal conquerors, who threatened to turn the agricultural 
country into pastureland for their horses. He was espe¬ 
cially cruel to cities and city dwellers. In his sweep across 
north China in 1212-1213 over 90 cities were left in 
ruins. The Jin capital in modern Beijing burned for three 
months. Those persons his forces let live because they 
had skills became Mongol slaves or were allowed to 
return to their ruined homes to serve their new lords. 

See also Chagatai Khanate; Song (Sung) 

DYNASTY. 

Further reading: Brent, Peter. Genghis Khan. New York: Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1976; Grousset, Rene. The Em¬ 
pire of the Steppes, A History of Central Asia. Trans, by Nao¬ 
mi Walford. New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 
1970; Khan, Chinggis. The Golden History of the Mongols. 
Trans, by Urgunge Onon. London: The Folio Society, 1993. 
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Genoa 

The city of Genoa (Genova), in Liguria in northern Ita¬ 
ly, was an important Roman port that was founded in 


the fourth century b.c.e. It is believed to have gained its 
name from the Latin word ianua, meaning door, as it 
served as an entry point for many goods being shipped 
to nearby places. During the medieval period Genoa 
emerged as an important maritime republic controlling 
trade in much of the Mediterranean. 

The Roman connections with Genoa were largely 
severed in 641 c.e. when the Lombards invaded the 
region and captured the city. Over the next few centu¬ 
ries it weathered attacks by Barbary pirates from mod¬ 
ern-day Algeria, who attacked much of the coastline and 
operated from bases in the nearby islands of Corsica 
and Sardinia. The citizens of Genoa put together a large 
naval force, captured the pirate bases on Corsica, and 
then attacked Sardinia and captured the island with the 
help of Pisa after 1284. 

It was during this period that Genoa emerged as 
a major power, establishing colonies in North Africa, 
Syria, at Morea in modern-day Greece, and even as far 
away as the Crimea. This resulted in a strong trading 
position aided by the Crusades. They were also eager 
to increase trade with northern Europe. In 1379 a Geno¬ 
ese merchant was murdered in London when members 
of the “London mob” heard that he wanted to develop 
Southampton as a Genoese port. 

Consuls controlled political power in Genoa until 
1191; however, the system ended and power shifted to 
the podesta (mayors) and then the Capitani del Popolo 
(Captains of the People), who ruled from 1258 until 
1340, except for short periods when foreign leaders 
ruled them. During the 12th century work began on 
the construction of the Cattedrale di San Lorenzo, in 
the center of Genoa. With a black and white striped 
Gothic marble facade (in part Romanesque and early 
Renaissance), now heavily identified with Genoese 
architecture, it included a Chapel to St. John the Bap¬ 
tist, designed by Semenico and Elia Gagini and built 
from 1451 until 1465. It was said to have housed relics 
from St. John the Baptist, and a polished quartz platter 
on which Salome is said to have received the head of 
John the Baptist. It also held the Sacro Catino, a sacred 
cup that was supposedly given by the queen of Sheba to 
King Solomon, and later used by Jesus at the Last Sup¬ 
per. Salome’s plate and the sacred cup are currently in 
the cathedral’s museum. 

During this period the Venetians became jealous of 
the Genoese trade monopoly, and in 1298 the Geno¬ 
ese managed to defeat the Venetian fleet at the Battle 
of Curzola. During the battle the Genoese captured a 
Venetian nobleman called Marco Polo (1254-1324) 
and imprisoned him in Genoa for a year before sending 
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Genoa in the medieval period: The city emerged as an important maritime republic, controlling trade in much of the Mediterranean. 
This provoked jealousy from the Venetians, which led to the battles between the two cities. 


him back to Venice. It was during his imprisonment 
that he wrote his Divisament du Monde (The Travels), 
about his visit to China. 

In 1340 the Genoese decided to follow the Vene¬ 
tian custom of electing a doge, and the first was Simone 
Boccanegra. Under him and his successors Genoa flour¬ 
ished, and Genoese mercenaries became prominent in 
wars in Italy and in France. The money these merce¬ 
nary bands earned massively enriched the city coffers. 
In 1358 when the poet and humanist Petrarch vis¬ 
ited the city he described it as “superb.” Two of the 
great seafarers of the 1490s were also born in Genoa. 
Christopher Columbus was born there in 1451, the son 
of a wool comber. He went to sea at the age of 14 
and fought the Barbary pirates. When he was 19 he 
was shipwrecked and ended up working in Portugal, 
later offering his services to the king of Spain. Giovan¬ 
ni Caboto, “John Cabot,” was also born in Genoa in 
1425. He moved to England in 1490, settling at Bristol. 
After the voyages of Columbus, he led English voyages 
across the Atlantic. 

As with other city-states, the great families of Genoa 
fought each other for political power. The struggles 
among the Grimaldi, Dora, Spinola, and Fieschi fami¬ 


lies weakened the state and foreign powers vied for con¬ 
trol of the city. Giovanni Visconti took control of the 
city government by force in 1353, holding it until 1356. 
In 1393 there were five doges, and in 1396 France over¬ 
ran the city. Genoa managed to free itself from French 
rule in 1409 and was then controlled by Teodoro di 
Monteferrato. Twelve years later Filippo Maria Vis¬ 
conti took control of it. The French returned in 1458, 
but six years later the Sforza family was given con¬ 
trol by France. The Sforzas were finally forced to flee 
in 1478 when the city rose up against them, but nine 
years later it was taken by Milan. Finally Andrea Doria 
(1466-1560), one of the great Genoese naval leaders, 
put together a constitution for Genoa that freed it of 
foreign domination but resulted in a dictatorial govern¬ 
ment that came to power after the Fieschi and the Cibo 
tried to seize power in 1547-48. 

See also Italian Renaissance. 

Further reading: Epstein, Steve. Genoa & the Genoese 958- 
1528. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1996; 
Hay, Denys. Europe in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centu¬ 
ries. London: Longman, 1971; Howard, Edmund. Genoa: 
History and Art in an Old Seaport. Genoa: Sagep, 1982; 
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Ghana, Mali, and Songhai 

Ghana, Mali, and Songhai were three of the greatest 
western African trading states. Beginning with Ghana 
as early as 300 c.e. and ending with the conquest of 
the Songhai by Morocco in the 16th century c.e., they 
dominated the trade of gold, salt, and merchandise be¬ 
tween North Africa and sub-Saharan Africa. Arab schol¬ 
ars and merchants as far away as Baghdad marveled 
at the wealth of these African states. The geographer 
al-Ya’qubi claimed that “gold is found in the whole of 
this country. ” But the trade of gold and salt was not the 
only basis for West African civilization. Remarkable cul¬ 
tural, intellectual, and cultural achievements made Tim¬ 
buktu and other cities famed centers for the production 
of books in theology, history, and science, books whose 
weight was often valued more highly than gold. 

Ghana, Mali, and Songhai were successful and 
well-organized states that overcame tribal divisions and 
fused traditional beliefs with the universal ambitions of 
Islam. The internal strength of these West African em¬ 
pires was what made the gold trade so successful. An 
intricate system of silent trade, transport, safe passage 
for merchants, and control over a vast array of tribes 
and different geographical zones from the Sahara desert 
of modern Mauritania to the thick jungles south of the 
Niger River kept the lifeblood of trade flowing. When 
these empires declined, so too did the trade in gold. 

The historical sources for the empires of Ghana, 
Mali, and Songhai are written Arabic sources with a 
bias against non-Islamic beliefs, oral histories passed 
down by African griots or storytellers, and archaeol¬ 
ogy. Archaeological digs continue to reveal surprising 
secrets about the richness and strength of Ghana, Mali, 
and Songhai, sometimes confirming stories that were 
once dismissed as fantasy. Both written sources and 
oral traditions speak of the wealth and fame of the an¬ 
cient kingdom of Wagadu. Arabic sources call the king¬ 
dom Ghana , a name that means “king” in the Soninke 
language. The vast kingdom included the modern-day 
countries of Mauritania, Senegal, and Mali. The climate 
of West Africa was dramatically different 1,000 years 
ago. Archaeological evidence suggests that the parched 
climate of the Sahara drastically expanded south after 
800-1050 c.e., when the empire of Ghana was at its 


height. The capital of Ghana, Kumbi-Saleh, once the 
wealthiest city in West Africa, is now a remote archaeo¬ 
logical site in the middle of the Sahara. Climate change 
had a dramatic impact on West Africa as the center of 
power moved from near Ghana in the north, to Mali in 
the center, to the Songhai farther in the south. 

The kingdom was matrilineal, meaning that the king 
inherited the throne through the mother’s line; his sister’s 
son succeeded the king. Matrilineal inheritance and the 
powerful position of women were constant features of 
traditional Saharan society. According to Al-Bakri, the 
king of Ghana followed traditional African beliefs but 
respected Muslims who came to trade in his kingdom, 
often putting them under his personal protection. The 
Almoravids, Berber, Muslim nomads from the desert at¬ 
tacked Kumbi-Saleh in 1076 c.e. and weakened much 
of the empire of Ghana. Nevertheless, Ghana remained 
strong until it was annexed by Mali, an even wealthier 
and larger trading empire that formed south of Ghana. 

The empire of Mali was founded by Sundiata, a 
king who not only overcame external enemies but his 
own physical disabilities to construct an empire second 
only to the vast Mongol horde of Asia. According to 
legend, Sundiata’s brothers were massacred by Suman- 
guru, king of the Sosso people, rivals of the Mandinke, 
and the people of Mali. Sundjata, considered a harmless 
invalid who could not even walk, was spared. Accounts 
tell how he was treated as an animal and taunted by 
other children. He learned to walk on iron braces and 
became one of the strongest warriors and hunters. 

In 1230 c.e., some 18 years after the massacre of 
his brothers, the young Sundjata organized an army 
and overthrew Sumanguru of the Sosso at the village 
of Kirina in 1235 c.e. The dramatic Battle of Kirina is 
still recounted by griots as a struggle between two great 
magicians. 

Sundjata, the hero, seemed to have both the power 
of Allah and the traditional African nature gods on his 
side. After his victory Sundjata united the Mandinke 
chieftains and gained control over all the southern ends 
of the trans-Saharan trading routes. The successors of 
Sundjata, including a former palace slave named Saku- 
ra, expanded and consolidated the empire, conquering 
the cities of Timbuktu and Gao. 

A pilgrimage to Mecca was one of the Five, or 
Six, Pillars of Islam and necessary for all believ¬ 
ers who could afford the journey. Mansa Musa, who 
reigned from 1312 to 1337 c.e., made the most famed 
royal pilgrimage to Mecca. Egyptian scholars give ac¬ 
counts of an enormous and extravagant royal caravan 
that visited Cairo on the way to Mecca. The chronicler 
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Al-Maqrizi said that he paid so much gold in his pur¬ 
chases of fabrics, slaves, and provisions that he caused 
the value of gold currency in Cairo to drop dramatical¬ 
ly. Mansa Musa not only returned to Mali from Mecca 
with greater devotion to Islam, but he brought several 
scholars and architects home with him, including the 
Andalusian architect al-Sahili, who helped transform 
the traditional architecture of Mali. 

Although he did not force the conversion of his 
people, he encouraged the growth of Islamic schools 
and developed a more methodical form of government 
using written Arabic. It could be argued that this tol¬ 
erant fusion of West African and Muslim civilization 
made Mali one of the most advanced civilizations in the 
world. Using Eastern models, Mansa also established 
administrative and bureaucratic districts, keeping a 
close hold on his vast territories. The death of Mansa 
Musa (c. 1337 c.e.) led to a succession of kings unable 
to manage Mali’s enormous size. Berbers in the north 
threatened Timbuktu, while the Songhai people in the 
south began their rise as the last and most powerful of 
the West African empires: the kingdom of Songhai. 

The backbone of Songhai power was the mighty 
Niger River. As the empires of Ghana and Mali rose 
and fell, the Songhai fishermen slowly expanded from 
a region south of the great bend of the river Niger. The 
Songhai founded the bustling trading city of Gao just 
south of this bend in the 1300s c.e. Most of the Song¬ 
hai became clients of the Mali empire until 1435 c.e. 
when two Songhai princes, sensing the decline of Mali’s 
fortunes, demanded independence. They established a 
new dynasty called the Sunni. 

Muslim chroniclers remember the Muslim Askia 
Muhammad Toure as the most famous king of the Song¬ 
hai. Using the message of Islam to rally his followers, he 
expanded the borders of Songhai into the east of Africa, 
connecting his empire with the Indian Ocean trade that 
went as far as China. Mahmud al-Kati, who wrote a ma¬ 
jor history of the Songhai, claimed that Askia lived for 
some 125 years. 

Although that may be an exaggeration, Askia and 
the river people of the Niger created a strong and mag¬ 
nificent empire that was not seriously threatened until 
the invention of firearms. Firearms gave the Moroccan 
army a significant advantage when the Moroccan sultan 
Ahmed al-Mansur invaded the Songhai during the 1580s 
c.e. Half of the Moroccan army died of thirst and star¬ 
vation as they crossed the Sahara. Still, the Songhai war¬ 
riors were no match against the firepower of the Moroc¬ 
cans. Soon, Songhai, the last of the great trading empires, 
was in ruins. 


Further reading: Ajayi, J. F., and M. Crowder, eds. History 
of West Africa. New York: Columbia University Press, 1972; 
Conrad, David. Empire of Medieval West Africa: Ghana, 
Mali and Songkay. New York: Facts On File, 2005; Levtzion, 
Nehemia, and Jay Spaulding. Medieval West Africa: Views 
from Arab Scholars and Merchants. Princeton, NJ: Markus 
Wiener Publishers, 2003; McKissack, Patricia and Frederick. 
The Royal Kingdoms of Ghana, Mali, and Songhay: Life in 
Medieval Africa. New York: Henry Holt, 1994. 
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Ghaznavids 

The Ghaznavid dynasty ruled eastern Afghanistan and 
parts of Iran and Pakistan from 977 to 1186. Sebuk- 
Tigin (r. 977-997), a former slave, founded the empire, 
ruling from the city of Ghazna, from which the dynasty 
obtained its name. Sebuk-Tigin had been a slave of the 
Turks and the military force that he led to supplant the 
previously ruling Samanid dynasty was also Turkish in 
origin. The Samanids were Iranian Muslims and the 
Ghaznavid Empire was also Muslim dominated, especial¬ 
ly under subsequent rulers who were keen to Islamize the 
pagan-leaning Turks. The founder expanded his territory 
to the borders of India, with his son Mahmud of Ghaz¬ 
ni (r. 998-1030). Eventually the Ghaznavids in the west 
and the Qara-Khanids to the east replaced the Samanids, 
with the Oxus River marking the border between them. 

It was during Mahmud’s reign that the Ghaznav¬ 
id Empire reached its greatest extent, spanning from 
the Oxus to the Indian Ocean. However the death of 
Mahmud and the succession of Masud (r. 1031-41), 
ousting the short-term ruler Mehmed, proved the turn¬ 
ing point of Ghaznavid fortunes as increasing pressure 
by the Seljuk Turks resulted in the Battle of Dandan- 
qan in 1040, a disastrous defeat for Masud. Despite the 
much larger numbers of Ghaznavid troops, the more 
mobile cavalry of the Seljuk dynasty denied them 
access to water and other supplies and destroyed their 
morale. The battle caused the loss of the gained Iranian 
and Central Asia territory. The Ghaznavid Empire per¬ 
sisted until 1186, but its influence was greatly reduced 
and it is remembered largely by its artistic and cultural 
achievements rather than its temporal power. 

One of the most famous of Persian or Iranian poets 
was Firdawsi, whose masterpiece the Shahnamah (The 
epic of kings) was completed under the patronage of 
Mahmud. The epic tells the history and traditions of Per¬ 
sia and the stories of its rulers. It is considered a central 
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part of Iranian culture and one of the world’s great 
works of literature. Mahmud’s patronage enabled him to 
recreate the Ghaznavid Empire as an Islamic state, which 
strengthened faith across the region the Ghaznavids con¬ 
trolled. The resulting artistic influence can be seen in 
the cultural production created within the Seljuk world. 
This included architectural forms and figurative paint¬ 
ing styles. Ghurids captured Ghazna in 1149 and the last 
remaining outpost of Lahore in 1187. The city of Lahore 
was greatly increased by this and subsequently become a 
significant urban and cultural center. 

See also Islam; Islam: literature and music in the 
GOLDEN AGE. 

Further reading: Bosworth, Clifford Edmund. Ghaznavids. 
Delhi: South Asia Press, 1992; Ferdowsi, Abdulqasem. The Per¬ 
sian Book of Kings. Trans, by Dick Davis. Washington, D.C.: 
Mage Publishers, 2004; Frye, R. N., ed. The Cambridge His¬ 
tory of Iran. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975. 
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Ghazzali, Abu Hamid Muhammad, al- 

(1058-1111) Muslim theologian 

Al-Ghazzali (al-Ghazel in Latin) is one of the foremost 
Muslim theologians, comparable to Saint Augustine 
or Thomas Aquinas in Christianity. He was born in 
northeastern Iran and studied science and theology. 
As a young man, he was appointed by the Seljuk vi¬ 
zier Nizam al-Mulk to teach at the Nizamiyya ma- 
drasa (government sponsored school) in Baghdad. A 
popular professor, al-Ghazzali gave lectures that were 
widely attended and he became known in his lifetime 
as an expert on law and theology. He was familiar 
with classical Greek philosophy as well as Christian 
thought. 

Al-Ghazzali’s written works in Arabic number into 
the hundreds and include songs and poetry. His Inco¬ 
herence of the Philosophers, a critique of the classical 
Greek philosophers and of Muslim philosophers such 
as Ibn Sina, who accepted classical thought, was read 
throughout the Islamic world and was translated into 
Latin. In The Revivial of the Religious Sciences, al- 
Ghazzali attacked the thought of the Greek philoso¬ 
pher Socrates. The latter work has been compared to 
the Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas. How¬ 
ever, Ibn Rushd (Averroes), the great Islamic philos¬ 
opher based in Cordoba, Spain, vehemently disagreed 
with al-Ghazzali’s refutation of Greek philosophy 


and wrote a blistering critique, The Incoherence of 
the Incoherence, in which he demolished al-Ghazzali’s 
assertions, one by one. 

In arguments that have resonance in the contem¬ 
porary debate between secularists and supporters of 
religious thought, al-Ghazzali posited that the world 
was a creation of the divine being and disputed asser¬ 
tions that the world had no beginning or end. A cri¬ 
sis of faith around 1095 c.e. caused al-Ghazzali to 
quit teaching, and, after traveling to Jerusalem and 
Mecca, he returned to Iran, where he immersed him¬ 
self in Sufism (Islamic mysticism). He wrote an auto¬ 
biographical account of his spiritual journey in That 
Which Delivers from Error. Al-Ghazzali ultimately 
returned to teaching and became a foremost proponent 
of orthodox Sunni Islamic belief that, he argued, could 
be compatible with Sufi religious practices. Although 
they disagreed on specific points, both al-Ghazzali and 
Averroes sought to understand the interrelationship of 
philosophy and religion. 

See also Islam; Islamic law; Islam: literature and 
MUSIC IN THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Further reading: Watt, W. Montgomery. The Faith and 
Practice of al-Ghazali. London: George Allen & Unwin 

Ltd., 1953;-. Muslim Intellectual: A Study of al- 

Ghazali. Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1963; 
-. Islamic Philosophy and Theology. Edinburgh: Ed¬ 
inburgh University Press, 1985. 
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Ghiberti, Lorenzo 

(1378-1455) Italian sculptor 

Lorenzo Ghiberti was born in Llorence and trained as 
a goldsmith by his father, Bartoluccio Ghiberti, and as 
a painter prior to taking up sculpture. Ghiberti rose to 
prominence in 1401, with the announcement by the 
Opera of the Baptistery of a competition to construct 
a second set of bronze doors for the Baptistery in Llor¬ 
ence. The competition, to be supervised by the powerful 
woolen cloth guild, the Arte di Calimala, required the 
set of doors to illustrate scenes from the Old Testament. 
In addition, the doors had to complement the first set of 
doors completed by Andrea Pisano in the 1330s by con¬ 
tinuing the quatrefoil design of the scenes. The doors 
designed by Pisano illustrated the life of John the Bap¬ 
tist, a patron saint of Llorence. Abraham’s sacrifice of 
Isaac was chosen as the competition subject. The allure 
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of such an important commission drew a number of en¬ 
tries from noted artists including Jacopo della Quercia 
and Filippo Brunelleschi. 

The young Ghiberti impressed the judges with his 
design and the fact that, save for the figure of Isaac, 
Ghiberti’s entry was cast in one piece. A work that 
required fewer castings required less bronze and was 
cheaper to produce. Ghiberti’s ability as a caster was 
cited by Giorgio Vasari in his Lives of the Painters, 
Sculptors & Architects as his reason for placing Ghib¬ 
erti in front of Donatello and Brunelleschi as a sculp¬ 
tor. Art historians have struggled to date the beginning 
of the Renaissance, and many set it at 1401 and the 
competition for the Baptistery in Florence because of 
Ghiberti’s attention to illustrating depth, the use of clas¬ 
sical references such as the nude Isaac, and the impor¬ 
tance of patronage. 

While the competition was to illustrate the Old Tes¬ 
tament, the subject was changed to the New Testament 
once Ghiberti was awarded the contract. Ghiberti’s 
winning Abraham panel was included in the third set of 
doors completed in 1452. The door contains 28 quatre- 
foils in seven rows of four scenes. The lowest two rows 
illustrate the four Evangelists and the four Fathers of 
the Church, while the New Testament scenes begin with 
the Annunciation. Now known as the North Doors, the 
commission for the New Testament scenes was com¬ 
pleted in 1425. 

In addition to the Baptistery, Ghiberti received 
importance commissions for the niches at Orsanmi- 
chele. The Orsanmichele in Florence is an unusual 
building that served both as a granary for the city and 
as a shrine. The outside of the building contained nich¬ 
es that were assigned to various guilds to decorate with 
statues of their patron saint. The Calimala guild com¬ 
missioned a bronze sculpture of their patron, John the 
Baptist, for their niche. Standing nearly eight feet tall 
the completed John the Baptist exhibits naturalism in 
its stance and the drape of the clothing that is one of 
the hallmarks of the Renaissance art. In 1419 the Arte 
del Cambio, the banker’s guild, commissioned for their 
niche a bronze St. Matthew noted for its classical style 
and exquisite gilding. 

In 1425 Ghiberti returned to the Baptistery to 
work on the North Doors commonly referred to as 
the Gates of Paradise. Focusing on the Old Testament, 
Ghiberti abandoned the preferred quatrefoil plan of 
partially gilded 28 scenes in favor of 10 fully gilded 
square scenes. In addition, in his own Commentaries 
(c. 1450-55) Ghiberti wrote regarding the doors: “I 
strove to imitate nature as clearly as I could, and with 
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all the perspective I could produce, to have excellent 
compositions with many figures.” With the comple¬ 
tion of the Old Testament series, Ghiberti retired in 
1452. 

See also Italian Renaissance. 

Further reading: Brucker, Gene A. Renaissance Florence. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983; Hartt, Fred¬ 
erick, and David G. Wilkins. History of Italian Renais¬ 
sance. New York: Harry N. Abrams, 2003; Kleiner, Fred S., 
Christin J. Mamiya, and Richard G. Tansey. Gardner’s Art 
Through the Ages. Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 2003; Mur¬ 
ray, Peter and Linda. The Art of the Renaissance. New York: 
Thames & Hudson, 1985; Stokstad, Marilyn. Art History. 
New York: Harry N. Abrams, 2002; Vasari, Giorgio. Lives 
of the Painters, Sculptors and Architects. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1996. 
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Giotto di Bondone 

(c. 1276-1336) Italian artist 

The early life, artistic training, and attributed works of 
Giotto di Bondone (commonly referred to as Giotto) 
are all shrouded in mystery and legend. In his Lives, 
Vasari provided the first biography and chronicle of the 
works of Giotto. Giotto was born in 1276 in the village 
of Vespignano outside of Florence to a farmer named 
Bondone. While still a boy Giotto developed the abil¬ 
ity, without formal training, to draw from nature using 
whatever material was available, such as the ground, 



Giotto di Bondone’s “Stigmatization of St. Francis” painted in 
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stones, or sand. Giotto would make these drawings to 
pass the time while tending to his flock of sheep. 

Vasari tells us that his natural talent was so great 
that when Cimabue spotted his works while passing 
through his village he immediately sought the permis¬ 
sion of Giotto’s father to take the 10-year-old Giotto 
to Florence to study with Cimabue as a member of his 
workshop. 

Giotto has received credit from art historians as 
being among the first to abandon the medieval artistic 
tradition in favor of the early development of natural¬ 
ism—a style that would be fully realized during the 
Italian Renaissance. Giotto received praise by such 
luminaries as Dante Alighieri in Divine Comedy, 
Giovanni Boccaccio in Decameron, and Vasari for 
breaking from what Vasari refers to as the “crude man¬ 
ner of the Greeks.” In his Lives, Vasari recounts two 
stories that illustrate the talent of Giotto. According to 
Vasari, Pope Benedict IX sent an emissary to Tuscany 
to see Giotto and to judge his fitness for a papal com¬ 
mission. The courtier asked Giotto for a small drawing 
to take to the pope. Giotto, without using a compass or 
moving his arms, drew a perfect circle and instructed 
the shocked courtier to take that simple drawing back 
to the pope. Pope Benedict immediately recognized 
Giotto’s greatness and sent him papal commissions. 
This story is also credited with giving birth to the Ital¬ 
ian proverb “Thou art rounder than Giotto’s circle.” 

The second story recounted by Vasari supports the 
claim that Giotto had a great gift for naturalism. As 
a boy in Cimabue’s workshop, Giotto painted a fly 
on the nose of a figure painted by Cimabue. Upon his 
return to the workshop Cimabue tried to shoo the fly 
away before realizing that it was just a painting. 

One of the earliest works successfully attributed to 
Giotto is the crucifix (c. 1295) of Santa Maria Novella 
in Florence. Giotto’s crucifix followed the design seen 
in Cimabue’s earlier crucifix with Christ flanked by 
images of the Virgin Mary and John the Evangelist. 
Giotto deviated from Cimabue with form clearly mov¬ 
ing toward three-dimensional in its effect. The figures 
are also imbued with a humanity and emotion missing 
from earlier works. Italian Renaissance art historian 
Bernard Berenson credits him with the birth of modern 
painting particularly with regard to the portrayal of 
the human form. 

Throughout his career Giotto received commissions 
from patrons in Rome, Naples, Ravenna, and Padua. 
In 1305 he executed frescoes commissioned by Enrico 
Scrovegni for his chapel commonly known as the Arena 
Chapel. While the entrance wall is covered by a fresco 
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of the Last Judgment, a popular theme in medieval Italy, 
the remainder of the walls are devoted to a series of fres¬ 
coes illustrating scenes of the life of the Virgin Mary and 
Jesus Christ. In these frescoes Giotto employed simple 
but dramatic architectural and landscape elements to 
focus our attention on the massive forms and the story 
being told. This simple, but dramatic, style would influ¬ 
ence future fresco painters such as Michelangelo. 

Art historians have long debated whether or not 
Giotto is responsible for the frescoes chronicling the 
life of St. Francis at his basilica in Assisi. As early as 
1313 a chronicle written by Riccobaldo attributes the 
St. Francis cycle to Giotto. The attribution to Giotto 
was further supported in later centuries by the writings 
of Lorenzo Ghiberti in the 15th century and Vasa¬ 
ri in the 16th century. In addition to painting, Giotto 
was also an architect and sculptor. As an architect, he 
is credited with the initial design and construction of 
the campanile of Saint Maria del Fiore (also known 
as the Duomo) in Florence. Giotto’s involvement with 
the construction ended upon his death, and construc¬ 
tion continued under his former student Taddeo Gaddi. 
Giotto died in 1336 and was buried with honors within 
Saint Maria del Fiore. 

Further reading: Berenson, Bernard. Italian Painters of the 
Italian Renaissance. Phaidon Press, 1954; Cantor, Norman F. 
The Civilization of the Middle Ages. New York: Harper Col¬ 
lins, 1994; Ferguson, Wallace K. Europe In Transition 1300- 
1520. New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1962; Hartt, Frederick, 
and David G. Wilkins. History of the Italian Renaissance. 
New York: Harry N. Abrams, 2003; Snyder, James. Medi¬ 
eval Art: Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. New York: 
Harry N. Abrams, 1989; Stokstad, Marilyn. Art History. 
New York: Harry N. Abrams, 2002; Vasari, Giorgio. Lives 
of the Painters, Sculptors and Architects. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1996. 
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Godfrey of Bouillon 

(c. 1060-1100) king of Jerusalem 

One of the first European nobles to depart on the First 
Crusade in 1095 was Godfrey of Bouillon. Godfrey led 
his troops from France to Constantinople and fought 
alongside other armies through Asia Minor to Jerusa¬ 
lem. After the crusaders took the city, they elected God¬ 
frey as their ruler. Godfrey of Bouillon was the second 
son of Count Eustace of Boulogne and Ida, the daughter 


of the duke of Lower Lorraine. Godfrey’s mother des¬ 
ignated him her heir, but when her father died Emperor 
Henry IV confiscated the duchy, leaving Godfrey the 
county of Antwerp and the lordship of Bouillon in the 
Ardennes. Godfrey nevertheless served the emperor loy¬ 
ally in his campaigns in Italy and Germany, and as his 
reward in 1082 Henry invested him as duke of Lower 
Lorraine, but as an office rather than a hereditary fief. 

Cluniac monastic influences permeated Lorraine, and 
their pro-papal teachings may have influenced Godfrey 
to take up the cross. Godfrey’s administrative skills were 
not sharp and perhaps he realized his future as a duke 
was limited and saw the Crusades as a way to achieve 
more. Although he never gave up his imperial office, he 
sold and mortgaged some of his lands, an indication that 
he had no intention of returning from the Holy Land. 
Each of these reasons, and a genuine enthusiasm for the 
cause, probably influenced his response to the pope’s 
call. After blackmailing Jewish communities and selling 
parts of his holdings, Godfrey amassed funds to equip a 
large force. The number of men following him gave him 
a great deal of prestige among other crusade leaders and 
drew more men to him. He was personable and with his 
tall, athletic frame and blond hair he appeared the ideal 
northern European knight and a perfect leader. 

By the time the crusaders took Jerusalem, there were 
only two viable candidates to lead the city, Raymond of 
Toulouse and Godfrey. Age, experience, and his relation¬ 
ship with the church probably made Raymond of Tou¬ 
louse the better candidate, but he was unpopular. He too 
openly considered himself the secular leader of the cru¬ 
saders, and his comrades viewed him as arrogant and 
too friendly with the emperor in Constantinople. The 
electors initially offered the leadership to Raymond. He 
refused, and said he would not wear a crown in the city 
where Christ wore his crown of thorns, hoping the com¬ 
ment would discourage others from taking the throne. 

The electors offered the role to Godfrey, who hesi¬ 
tated, and then said he would accept the position on the 
grounds that he would not have to take the title of king, 
but could be known instead as Advocatus Sancti Sep- 
ulchri, a phrase that has been translated as “Advocate 
of the Holy Sepulcher” or “Defender of the Holy Sep¬ 
ulcher. ” Godfrey appeared sincere in his belief that the 
church should be the ultimate ruler in the Holy Land. 
After he accepted his role as ruler, Godfrey tricked Ray¬ 
mond into giving over control of the Tower of David, 
the military key to Jerusalem. Raymond, powerless and 
furious, left on a pilgrimage. Initially Godfrey’s forces 
included approximately 300 knights and 2,000 infan¬ 
trymen. He had to defend Jerusalem, the port of Jaffa, 
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and other towns, including Lydda, Ramleh, Bethlehem, 
and Hebron, from hostile native forces that occupied the 
countryside between towns. After falling out with Ray¬ 
mond, Godfrey’s relations with his nobles cooled, but 
most answered his call to defend the kingdom. Gradu¬ 
ally Godfrey extended his power over the rural areas of 
Judea and Samaria. His reputation increased rapidly. 

As his powers in the Levant increased, Godfrey’s pow¬ 
ers in his own lands waned and he found himself increas¬ 
ingly at the mercy of other nobles in the Holy Land. His 
vassals used his cordial nature to their advantage, while 
churchmen knew he could not deny the church and used 
his trust to undermine his authority. He needed replace¬ 
ments and ships, his nobles wanted political favors, and 
Godfrey was in no position to resist their demands. In 
June 1100 after a period of intense negotiations and 
travel, Godfrey collapsed at a hostel in Jaffa. 

Rumors of poisoning passed through the court, but he 
likely had typhoid. He hung on for nearly a month while 
politicians hovered around his sickbed, ready to take what 
they could on his death. He died July 18, 1100. Godfrey 
of Bouillon, at times a weak and unwise ruler, was never¬ 
theless successful in his attempts to establish and expand 
his kingdom and earned respect for his courage, modesty, 
and faith. He was buried as the first Christian ruler of 
Jerusalem on the hill of Golgotha, in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, the site of the Crucifixion. 

Further reading: Asbridge, Thomas. The First Crusade: A 
New History. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004; France, 
John. Victory in the East: A Military History of the First Cru¬ 
sade. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994; Mayer, 
Hans Eberhard. The Crusades. Trans, by John Gillingham. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988; Runciman, Steven. 
A History of the Crusades. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1951; Setton, Kenneth M., and Marshall W. Bald¬ 
win, eds. A History of the Crusades. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1969. 
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gold and salt, kingdoms of 

For those who knew how to survive it, the Sahara was 
not an impenetrable desert as much as it was a vast, 
navigable ocean. Like ships on the ocean, large camel 
caravans have crossed vast distances on waves of sand 
for centuries, stopping at island oases along the way. 
The sahel, the Arabic word for shore, describes the 
semiarid region just below the Sahara. It was upon this 


inland shore that Arab and Berber traders deposited 
their most valuable goods: solid blocks of salt. Salt from 
the sea would not work as it quickly dissolved in the 
humid and vast region of West Africa. Only solid salt 
bars from the desert could be carried without spoiling. 
Salt was needed to replace fluids in the body and for 
preserving food in a tropical climate where meat spoiled 
quickly. Salt was so valuable to the people of western 
Sudan that some were willing to pay the price of gold 
for salt. Gold was plentiful south of the Sahara. Ibn al 
Hamdhani, an Arab geographer, described gold grow¬ 
ing there like carrots in the ground. 

Similarly salt was plentiful in the Sahara. The build¬ 
ings in the town of Taghaza in the middle of the Sahara 
were built from blocks of salt. While the West Africans 
needed the salt for their diet, the North Africans needed 
gold for currency. Kingdoms, wealthy merchants, great 
empires, and kings would rise and fall on both sides 
of the Saharan shore, their fortunes largely dependent 
on the trade of salt and gold. With plentiful salt in the 
north but a lack of gold, and plentiful gold in the south 
with a lack of salt, the conditions for trade were per¬ 
fect. Ironically the gold and salt miners almost never 
saw each other face to face. Merchants from the west 
and north traded, while the great empires of the south, 
Ghana, Mali, and Songhai, managed the trade. The 
gold miners, the Wangaran people, did not want to give 
up the secret locations of their mines deep in the dense 
rainforests of West Africa and would swear not to 
reveal information about the gold mines if captured. 

The gold and salt trade had an important impact 
on both the culture of the northern traders and sub- 
Sahara. Gold introduced the Mediterranean world to 
the enticing natural riches of Africa and fueled an eco¬ 
nomic boom. The sub-Saharan rulers similarly gained 
from the salt and from the new ideas and religious prac¬ 
tices introduced by the northern traders, allowing them 
to create unified states around Islam. 

See also Berbers. 

Further reading: Ajayi, J. F., and M. Crowder, eds. History 
of West Africa. New York: Columbia University Press, 1972; 
Conrad, David. Empire of Medieval West Africa: Ghana, 
Mali and Songhay. New York: Facts On File, 2005; Levtzion, 
Nehemia, and Jay Spaulding. Medieval West Africa: Views 
from Arab Scholars and Merchants. Princeton, NJ: Markus 
Wiener Publishers, 2003; McKissack, Patricia and Frederick. 
The Royal Kingdoms of Ghana, Mali, and Songhay: Life in 
Medieval Africa. New York: Henry Holt, 1995. 
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Golden Bull of 1356 

Holy Roman Emperor Charles IV (r. 1346-78) estab¬ 
lished a kind of constitution for the Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire in 1356, calling the document in which the new 
rules were laid out the “Golden Bull” (Bulla Aurea). 
It was called by that distinctive name for two reasons: 
first, because of the medieval practice of affixing to of¬ 
ficial documents and important such declarations seals 
(Latin, bulla), the Latin word was transliterated into 
the English word bull and came to signify such official 
documents themselves; second, because the particular 
seal on this important document was cast in gold it is 
the “Golden Bull.” However its significance does not 
lie primarily in its name, but in its fundamental impor¬ 
tance to the Holy Roman Empire’s future. 

The Holy Roman Empire was at different times 
a loose confederation of central European principali¬ 
ties. The various princes of the region cooperated to 
some degree as sovereigns and practiced election of an 
emperor. The year 1346 marked Charles IV’s election 
as emperor. By 1356 Charles IV, also king of Bohe¬ 
mia, realized that unlike in France and England, where 
monarchy had more firmly established itself and cre¬ 
ated more unified states, the Crown of the Holy Roman 
Empire was relatively weak to unify the mostly German 
principalities. Lacking the ability to forge unity, and 
seeing the Holy Roman Empire as a confederation of 
states and the emperor as first among princes of equal 
stature and power, Charles IV formulated the Golden 
Bull in 1356. 

The document sought to bring an imperial peace and 
more stable form to this confederation of mostly German 
principalities, which was characterized by diverse cul¬ 
tures, customs, ways of life, and languages. As a reform 
and restatement of the ancient constitution of the Holy 
Roman Empire, it would form a basis of government for 
the empire as the foundational constitutional document, 
until the empire was dissolved by Napoleon Bonaparte 
in the year 1806. Though some see the Golden Bull as 
creating anarchy in the name of constitutionalism, and 
others call it the Magna Carta of the German states, it 
was primarily concerned not with individual rights, but 
with the duties and rights of the princes who elected the 
emperor and helped him rule the empire. 

Articulated in 1356 at imperial diets at Nuremberg 
and Mainz, it formed the basis of imperial elections and 
set the number of electors at seven. It gave the seven 
electoral princes extensive rights including the privilege 
of both nomination and selection of the emperor. Stipu¬ 
lating that the king of Bohemia, who was then Charles 


IV, was to be one of the electors, it also elevated him 
over the other elector princes. In addition to the king of 
Bohemia, other electors were to be the archbishops of 
Mainz, Trier, and Cologne; the margraves of Miessen 
and Brandenburg; and the counts Palatine of the Rhine. 
Charles IV’s hope was that this arrangement would not 
only create unity among the elector princes and a bal¬ 
ance of power, but also ensure hereditary succession 
through the regulated process of election. 

Producing the “king of the Romans,” as the 
Golden Bull called the elected emperor, it limited par¬ 
ticipation to the seven elector princes, even disallow¬ 
ing any direct participation by the pope. Voting was 
regularized specifically, and a majority of four votes 
was sufficient for election, which would culminate in 
coronation by the pope in Rome. It also strengthened 
the individual positions of the seven electors within 
the empire. These “pillars” became a “college,” above 
the various legal estates of clergy, townspeople, and 
nobility. To alleviate the temptation to divide up elec¬ 
toral votes, the territories of the seven elector princes 
were made indivisible by inheritance. The princes also 
gained powers that accrued to them personally, such 
as the right to capital justice, and control of local min¬ 
ing, tolls, and coinage. 

Seven copies of the Golden Bull of 1356 still exist, 
having been preserved by several of the electoral princes 
and the cities of Nuremberg and Frankfurt. An inter¬ 
esting document, it limited government in the Holy 
Roman Empire, if only by ending the legal possibility 
of a hereditary empire in favor of an elective, if still very 
exclusive position as “king of the Romans.” 

Further reading: Barber, Richard. The Penguin Guide to Me¬ 
dieval Europe. New York: Penguin Books, Ltd., 1984; Barra- 
clough, G. The Origins of Modern Germany. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1946; Jeep, John M., ed. Medieval Germany: An 
Encyclopedia. New York: Garland Publishing, Inc., 2001; 
Kitchen, Martin. Germany: Cambridge Illustrated History. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1996. 

John Farrell 

Gothic and Romanesque styles 

The term Romanesque is applied to architecture in 
medieval Europe during the 11th and 12th centuries 
which attempted to connect the early Middle Ages 
with the architecture of the Roman Empire, both in the 
materials used and in the form achieved. Building on 
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Cathedrale Saint-Pierre d’Angouleme in Charente, France, is one 
of the best remaining examples of Romanesque architecture. 


the Norman style, Romanesque became popular and 
was the first style to be used throughout Europe since 
Roman times, with examples being found across me¬ 
dieval Europe. Many of these buildings were religious 
structures, especially cathedrals and churches. 

The aspects of the Romanesque style, especially the 
round arch, make it similar to later Roman design with 
the use of thick walls, narrow openings, and stone vault¬ 
ing as a method of support. Columns were replaced by 
piers, and there was intense use of geometry and rigid¬ 
ity in design. Romanesque cathedral design uses bar¬ 
rel and supporting vaults, and a cruciform layout. This 
system of construction seems to have first appeared in 
the Iberian Peninsula with the cathedral of Santiago de 
Compostela and the cathedral of Jaca being two of the 
more notable examples. 

In France, the abbey of Cluny, which no longer 
remains, was perhaps the epitome of Romanesque archi¬ 
tecture. Elsewhere in Europe, there are many examples 
of Romanesque architecture in Italy, including the tow¬ 
ers at San Gimignano; the cathedrals of Monreale, Pal¬ 
ermo, Pisa, and Cefalu in Sicily; and parts of St. Mark’s 
Cathedral in Venice. In France, the monastery church of 


Notre-Dame-du-Port in Clermont-Ferrand, the church 
at Perigneux in the Dordogne, and the Abbey of Senaque 
are among many examples. 

The Gothic style, from about 1150 until 1250, 
using the pointed arch, followed from the Roman¬ 
esque style, with the term Gothic originally being used 
as a pejorative term in the 1530s to describe build¬ 
ings, mainly cathedrals, that were seen as “barbaric.” 
The style actually has nothing to do with the Goths, 
but rather included characteristic features such as the 
pointed arch, ribbed vaults, and flying buttresses on 
the outside of buildings. The earliest significant build¬ 
ing in the Gothic style appears to be the abbey church 
of Saint-Denis, near Paris, built around 1144. It was 
partially designed by Abbot Suger (1081-1151), who 
wanted to create a physical representation of his inter¬ 
pretation of Jerusalem and was criticized by contempo¬ 
raries for his infatuation with the use of light that was 
to become influential in differentiating the Gothic style 
from that of the Romanesque. Much of this use of light 
was achieved by the use of stained glass, and the style 
started to become popular in northern France and then 
in England. It gradually spread throughout the rest of 
France, the Low Countries, Germany, Spain, and some 
parts of northern Italy. 

The major Gothic cathedrals in France are Notre- 
Dame de Paris, Amiens cathedral, Beauvais cathe¬ 
dral, Chartres cathedral, Reims cathedral, Rouen 
cathedral, and the cathedral of Laon. In England, the 
cathedrals at Canterbury, Ely, Gloucester, Lincoln, 
Peterborough, Salisbury, and Wells; Westminster Abbey; 
and York Minster are all in the Gothic style. In Ger¬ 
many and Austria, the main Gothic cathedrals are at 
Cologne, Freiburg, Regensburg, Ulm, and Vienna; the 
main ones in Spain are Burgos, Leon, Seville, and Tole¬ 
do. In Italy, the cathedrals in Florence, Milan, Orvieto, 
and Siena are all Gothic in style. In Belgium, Antwerp 
cathedral is in the Gothic style, with the Town Hall 
at Ghent, and parts of the Cloth Hall at Ypres being 
secular representations of Gothic architecture. In Italy 
the Palazzo Vecchio and the Ponte Vecchio in Flor¬ 
ence, and the Doges’ Palace in Venice; and in France 
part of Carcassonne, part of Mont Saint-Michel, and 
numerous chateaux are secular buildings in the Gothic 
style. There was a Gothic revival movement in the mid- 
18th century, influencing the building of cathedrals and 
churches, many university buildings, and major secular 
and civic buildings. 

Further reading: Jantzen, Hans. High Gothic: The Classic 
Cathedrals of Chartres, Reims and Amiens. Princeton, NJ: 
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A classic example of Gothic art and architecture is Notre-Dame de 
Reims cathedral in northern France. 


Princeton University Press, 1984; Swaan, Wim. The Gothic 
Cathedral. London: Ferndale Editions, 1981; Toman, Rolf, 
ed. Romanesque: Architecture, Sculpture, Painting. Cologne: 
Konemann, 1997; Wilson, Christopher. The Gothic Cathe¬ 
dral. London: Thames & Hudson, 1992. 

Justin Corfield 

Grand Canal 

Next to the Great Wall of China the Grand Canal was 
the most important engineering feat in ancient China 
and was undertaken during the Sui dynasty (581— 
618). Earlier, during the Qin (Ch’in) dynasty and Han 
dynasty major canals had been built for land reclama¬ 
tion and irrigation and short canals for transportation. 
Sui Wendi (Sui Wen-ti), unifier of China after three 
centuries of division, began the Grand Canal. He re¬ 


built and extended the old canals to link up the Yellow 
River with his capital Chang’an (Ch’ang-an) on the Wei 
River, then southward to the Yangzi (Yangtze) River at 
Yangzhou (Yangchow) in central China. 

His son Yangdi (Yang-ti) expanded the system to 
Hangzhou (Hangchow) on the coast south of the Yangzi, 
and northward to near modern Beijing, totaling 1,250 
miles. The Grand Canal, completed in 605, symbolized 
the reunification of the empire, economic growth, and 
integration. Over the centuries the growing wealth of 
the south became crucial to the defense of the nation’s 
vulnerable northern frontier. China was politically 
divided during the Song (Sung) dynasty. With the loss 
of all northern China at the end of the Northern Song 
in 1127, the Grand Canal fell to disuse. Inl264 Kubilai 
Khan, grandson of Genghis Khan, proclaimed himself 
grand khan and ruler of a new Yuan dynasty in China, 
with the capital city at modern Beijing, which he named 
Dadu (T’a-tu, meaning Great Capital). 

Kubilai needed grain from the Yangzi valley for his 
capital and had two choices for routes, by sea, where ships 
were subject to loss in storms, or via a safer inland water¬ 
way, the Grand Canal. He chose the canal route, which 
entailed repairing the old canal including a 135mile-long 
section near Dadu. Three million laborers were drafted 
for the task, which was completed in 1289. Mainte¬ 
nance was expensive and the canal again fell to disuse 
as the Yuan dynasty declined. The silted up sections 
were repaired in the early 15th century under the Ming 
dynasty. The Grand Canal fulfilled several functions. It 
brought grains, cloth, tea, wine, and other products of 
the increasingly developed southeast to the politically 
dominant north. In integrating the country economical¬ 
ly, it also played a vital role in the political unification of 
China. The Grand Canal was built and maintained at a 
huge cost. Sui Yangdi conscripted over a million people 
for this project during his reign and labor became so short 
that women were also conscripted. However the million 
plus number was the grand total of all laborers, not the 
number at work at any time, because each laborer had to 
work for the government for only 20 days per year. 

Nevertheless the huge labor demands for Yangdi’s 
many projects caused widespread discontent that brought 
down his empire. Silting, currents, and the need to pull 
canal boats in areas of steep elevation posed difficult prob¬ 
lems for supplying Chang’an’s 2 million people during 
the height of the Tang (T’ang) dynasty. The fact that 
boats were fully laden on the journey north but returned 
south mostly empty posed economic problems that were 
never solved. The difficulty of supplying Chang’an was 
a major factor in abandoning it as the capital of China 
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after the 10th century in favor of Luoyang (Loyang), 
Kaifeng (K’ai-feng), and Beijing. 

Further reading: Mote, Frederick W., and Denis Twitchett, 
eds. The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 7, the Ming Dy¬ 
nasty, 1368-1644, Part I. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988; Xiong, Victor Cunrui. Emperor Yang of the Sui 
Dynasty, His Life, Times, and Legacy. Albany: State Univer¬ 
sity of New York Press, 2006. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Gratian 

(d. 1160) Byzantine monk and scholar 

Little is known about Gratian. He was probably born 
at the end of the 11th century in Chiusi in Tuscany and 
died in Bologna around 1160. Around 1140 he com¬ 
pleted his Decretum Gratiani, which made him one of 
the most renowned canonists of all time. The Decretum 
Gratiani not only replaced the preceding decrees but also 
provided a systematic and logical ordering of documents 
taken from existing collections supplemented by prescrip¬ 
tions of the popes Paschal II (1099-1118) and Innocent II 
(1130-1143) and of the Second Lateran Council (1139). 
Until the Code of Canon Law was published in 1917, it 
remained a standard work for canon law. 

Gratian was the first who taught canon law as an 
autonomous science, although the Byzantine Code of 
Justinian I had already served as a model in combining 
civil and religious laws into one code. Canon comes from 
the Greek word kanon and means a stem or a reed and 
a long and straight piece of wood, a wooden rule used 
by masons and carpenters, or a rule with which straight 
lines are drawn. Figuratively it is the rule of an art or of a 
trade, a model, a type, or a definitive list or catalog. 

With the rise of Christianity, kanon received a new 
meaning: commandments of God, or in Latin regulae 
fidei (norms of faith) and regulae morum (behavioral 
rules). It is in this sense of regulae morum that canon 
was taken up into law. These behavioral rules began 
with the Bible and the Didache (Teaching of the Apos¬ 
tles). As new questions about the faith were posed, 
heretical and otherwise, church councils and synods 
were called to answer these questions. This was espe¬ 
cially true of the first seven ecumenical councils, which 
tackled questions on the divinity of Christ, the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit, the two natures of the one person of 
Christ, and Mary as the Mother of God, as well as the 
Council of Trent (1545-63), which answered the many 


questions of the Reformation. The answers in the form 
of decrees would be added on to the list of canons gov¬ 
erning behavior of clerics and lay people alike. Over the 
course of time, as the church grew and branched out, 
and it became necessary for a rule of conduct to be col¬ 
lected for uniform interpretation and implementation 
of divine law spelled out in the sources cited. This was 
the basis of canon law. 

Gratian worked with a set method in which three 
parts may be clearly distinguished. The first part deals 
with the sources of the law. It also treats subjects con¬ 
cerned primarily with the ecclesiastical hierarchy and 
the clergy. The second part deals with procedure, secular 
property, religious orders, marriage, and confession. The 
last part deals with the rules on the sacraments, except 
for matrimony, and sacramentals. 

Prior to the middle of the f 2th century only system¬ 
atic collections of church prescriptions had existed. With 
his Decretum, Gratian published the first synthesis of the 
universally applicable canon law. At the same time he 
provided the later popes with a foundation upon which 
their decrees could rest. In spite of its renown and the 
great authority of the Decretum Gratiani, it remained 
a private collection with no universal force of law. The 
ecclesiastical authorities never officially recognized or 
approved the collection. 

Further reading: Winroth, Anders, Rosamond McKitterick, 
and Christine Carpenter, eds. Making of Gratian’s Decretum. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005. 

Thomas Urban 

Greenland 

It is said that on a good day one can glimpse distant 
Greenland from Iceland. This may be an exaggeration, 
but the existence of links of land across the North At¬ 
lantic played a key role in Norse exploration, along 
with the development of new types of ships and new 
navigational technology and knowledge. The Faeroe 
Islands, not far from Britain and probably already 
known to the Romans, were settled first, early in the 
Viking age. From there the Vikings settled in Iceland, 
perhaps known to the ancients and certainly to the 
Irish, starting in the ninth century after evicting a few 
stray Irish monks. From Iceland the Norse continued 
west to Greenland in the second half of the ninth cen¬ 
tury, and then to the islands and coasts of North Amer¬ 
ica by around 1000 c.e. 
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The Greenland of the Norse age of exploration was 
warmer and had more open land, allowing a limited 
agriculture. It was also uninhabited. The Eskimos and 
similar groups had yet truly to settle the area when the 
Norse came, although they did begin to penetrate south 
after their arrival and may have been a factor in the 
final extinguishing of the colony in the 15th century. 
It was thus not misnamed, but in the ninth and I Oth 
centuries was truly a green land and eminently suited 
for the Norse way of life with its fjords, turf, and sea- 
carried wood from what is now Canada. 

Greenland was also known for its fisheries and 
marine mammals, including the narwhal, a source of 
valuable ivory that later became the principal export 
of the Norse colony and was highly prized in medieval 
Europe. 

According to Icelandic tradition, mainly from his 
saga, it was Eirikur Raudi, or Erik the Red, who was 
the motive force behind Norse settlement of Greenland, 
trying to outrun his own legal problems (he carried 
outlaw status in both Norway and Iceland). Over time 
two distinct settlements emerged there: Vestribyggd or 
Western Settlement, and Eystribyggd or Eastern Settle¬ 
ment. The former was the first settled, in 986, and was 
located near modern Nuuk. The latter was around what 
is now Narsarsuaq and began a decade later. Scattered 
settlements arose in other places where conditions were 
favorable for fishing or hunting. 

Both settlements prospered into the I2th century 
when a downturn in average temperature began, briefly 
arrested by an improvement during the 14th century. 
By then it was too late, and the viability of the Norse of 
Greenland had declined to the point that survival was 
difficult, if not impossible. The Western Settlement was 
abandoned in the mid-f 4th century and the Eastern 
Settlement died out in the late f 5th century. Ultimately 
isolation and a progressively more difficult environ¬ 
ment with the beginning of the Little Ice Age (which 
put more icebergs into the seas, making travel more 
difficult) doomed the Eastern Settlement. Both settle¬ 
ments left behind substantial archaeological remnants, 
including fragments of the material culture of the era, 
preserved by the cold. This included clothing, in some 
cases in the latest European fashion. From these frag¬ 
ments it is clear that the Norse of Greenland tried to 
maintain at least the semblance of their European cul¬ 
ture and its values. 

Also associated with Norse Greenland is evidence 
of wider contact with the islands and mainland of 
North America. The most famous example of this is 
the brief Norse settlement in Canada, Vinland (L’Anse 


aux Meadows, Newfoundland). In addition archaeol¬ 
ogy and an examination of written sources have sug¬ 
gested Norse presence not only all and up down the 
Greenland coast, but on Baffin Island and at points 
north and south and even farther into the interior. At 
some of these locations, Norse from Greenland came 
into contact with Native Americans, including the 
Eskimos, who were to replace the Norse in Greenland, 
perhaps by force. It is conspicuous that the only North 
American culture to make bronze was one in close 
contact with the Greenland Norse, who knew how to 
work with bronze. 

See also Ericson, Leif; Vikings: Iceland, Icelandic 
sagas; Vikings: North America; Vikings: Norway, Swe¬ 
den, and Denmark. 

Further reading: Fitzhugh, William W., and Elisabeth I. Ward. 
Vikings: The North Atlantic Saga. Washington, D.C.: Smith¬ 
sonian Institution Press, 2000; Juliusson, Arni Daniel, et al. 
Islensknr Sogu Atlas , 1. bindi: Fra ondverdu til 18. aldar. 
Reykjavik: Almenna Bokafelagid, 1989. 

Paul D. Buell 

Gregory Palamas 

(1296-1359) theologian and bishop 

Gregory Palamas was born in the city of Constantino¬ 
ple in 1296. His father was a prominent official under 
Byzantine emperor Andronicus II Palaeologus. His fa¬ 
ther died while Gregory was an infant, and the emperor 
actively took a part in Gregory’s formation and educa¬ 
tion. Intelligent and hard working, Gregory was destined 
by his imperial patron for government service. But at the 
age of 20, Gregory left government service to take up 
monastic life at Mount Athos. 

Advancing in monastic life under his spiritual men¬ 
tor (St.) Nicodemus of Vatopedi, he eventually became 
a priest and hermit at the small monastery of Glos- 
sia on Mount Athos. During this time he absorbed the 
teachings of such church fathers as Evagrius of Pontus, 
Macarius of Egypt, and Simeon the New Theologian. 
Moving to Thessalonika, he became a noted priest, 
preacher, and teacher while maintaining a strict monas¬ 
tic regimen. He gathered a small community of solitary 
monks around his church and began actively to teach 
the “Hesychast” (from the Greek hesychia meaning 
“calm, silence”) method of prayer and theology. 

During the 1330s Gregory was called to Constanti¬ 
nople to defend the Hesychasts against the “Scholastic” 
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teaching of the Italo-Greek monk Barlaam of Calabria. 
Barlaam taught that one could not “know God” through 
mental prayer. Influenced by Thomas Aquinas he insist¬ 
ed that knowledge of the existence of God could only be 
appropriated through intellectual activity. He ridiculed 
the teachings and prayer methods of the Hesychasts and 
attempted to disprove the Hesychasts’ claim to experi¬ 
ence God through “the light of Tabor.” (Tabor was the 
place where Jesus [Christj of Nazareth experienced his 
“transfiguration” into divine brilliance and energy.) Pal- 
amas’s most extensive written response to Barlaam was 
Apology for the Holy Hesychasts, commonly called the 
Triads. 

Palamas’s defense established the theological basis 
for the whole human person’s (body, spirit, and soul) 
being involved in the mystical experience. The whole 
person can be deified or united with the divine ener¬ 
gies of Christ’s Tabor experience. This deification or 
“theosis” ultimately includes body, soul, and spirit, 
so a person enters into a real, but mystical union 
with God. In this incarnational way Palamas and the 
Hesychasts attempted to experience the presence of 
God through “divine energies.” Palamas helped to 
define the difference between the “divine essence” 
(which cannot be known) and “divine energies” 
(which can be known through how humans experi¬ 
ence God’s presence). 

Palamas’s teachings were accepted as orthodox at 
the Council of Constantinople in 1341, and Barlaam 
was condemned as a heretic and fled to Calabria. This 
did not end Palamas’ troubles, as Barlaam’s followers 
among monks and high clergy continued to dispute 
Palamas. He was imprisoned from 1344 to 1347. But 
after his release by Patriarch Isidore, he was elected 
archbishop of Thessalonika. During one of his trips to 
Constantinople, he was captured by Muslim pirates. He 
was beaten and tortured for preaching the Gospel to his 
fellow captives and Muslim captors. After a year he was 
ransomed and returned to Thessalonika. 

Palamas performed many miracles during his reign 
as archbishop, including healing many illnesses. He died 
on November 14,1359, and was canonized by a church 
council in 1368. He is commemorated in the Byzantine 
Church on November 14 and the second Sunday of the 
most solemn season of the church, the Great Fast or 
Lent. 

Further reading: Palamas, Gregory. The Triads. New York: 
Paulist Press, 1983. 


Bryan Eyman 


Gutenberg, Johann 

(1397-1468) inventor 

The dissemination of knowledge occurred more quick¬ 
ly after Johann Gutenberg invented the printing press 
in 1440. Gutenberg, the son of a businessman named 
Friele Gensfleisch zur Laden, was born in Mainz, Ger¬ 
many, and was a goldsmith by profession. Movable 
type made of wooden blocks had been developed by 
the Chinese but was a time-consuming process. In Hol¬ 
land and Prague, experiments on a sophisticated print¬ 
ing process were already taking place. Gutenberg’s goal 
was to reproduce medieval liturgical manuscripts by 
using movable pieces of metal blocks for each letter. 
Many copies of a book were printed without loss of 
color and design. An assembled page was placed into a 
frame, and afterward a heavy screw forced the printing 
block against the paper. He combined paper technol¬ 
ogy along with oil-based ink. With the financial back¬ 
ing of a rich German lawyer, Johann Fust, Gutenberg 
established the first printing press, ushering in an era 
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Page of the Bible printed by Gutenberg in 1456. The illuminated 
border is typical of a manuscript. 
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of enlightenment. A large portion of society received 
an opportunity to read, and literacy was not confined 
to church, monastery, and nobility. The labor-intensive 
hand copying of books was no longer necessary, while 
the printing of books became fast and inexpensive. 

Gutenberg published the 42 Line Bible, or the 
Gutenberg Bible, in Mainz in f445 after two years of 
hard labor. Each column had 42 lines, and the whole 
Latin Bible had 1,282 pages. He printed 180 copies, out 
of which 47 are still extant. The words from the origi¬ 
nal Bible were not changed. He sold copies of the Biblia 
Sacra at the Frankfurt Book Fair of 1455. Adolf of Nas¬ 
sau, the elector of Mainz, gave him a benefice in 1465. 
Gutenberg printed indulgences, slips of paper used by 
the church. He also produced parts of Aelius Donatus’s 
Fatin grammar, Ars Minor , which had 24 editions. 
Persons trained by him established their own print¬ 
ing presses. Within a span of 50 years about 100,000 
publications emerged. In libraries, books were to be 
distinguished from archival materials. Very soon, lit¬ 
eracy expanded with the printing of maps, posters, 
pamphlets, and newspapers. Novel ideas of Renais¬ 
sance Europe were fostered and preserved. National 
languages replaced Fatin, a change important for the 
creation of nation-states. 

The invention of the printing press was received 
with opposition from the Catholic Church. The print¬ 
ers of Mainz fled after an attack from soldiers of the 
archbishop of Nassau in 1462. But European cities ben¬ 
efited from the printers’ skill. Some of the elite did not 
want to keep printed books along with hand-copied man¬ 
uscripts in libraries. This dissipated gradually, and the 
printing press spread all over Europe. In 1476 William 


Caxton established the first printing press in England 
at Westminster. He published Thomas Malory’s Le 
Morte d’ Arthur. In the 1480s, a printing press opened 
in Andalusia, Spain. By the end of the 15th century, the 
printing industry existed in 250 cities of Europe. The 
1,000 printing presses published 35,000 titles and 20 
million copies. Afterward, Roman type styles replaced 
Gothic types and metal screws were used in place of 
wooden ones. The printing press in the 15th century 
was modest compared to a modern press. A standard 
press having five workers could publish only five books 
a year, but an important discovery had been made in the 
history of human civilization. 

Statues of Gutenberg adorn many places in Germa¬ 
ny and notable institutions are named after him. Guten¬ 
berg is credited with transforming medieval Europe into 
a modern society, bringing about a scientific revolution. 

See also printing, invention in China. 

Further reading: Eisenstein, Elizabeth L. The Printing Press 
as an Agent of Change. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1979; Ing, Janet. Johann Gutenberg and His Bible: A 
Historical Study. New York: The Typophiles, 1988; Man, 
John. Gutenberg: How One Man Remade the World with 
Words. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 2002; McLu- 
han, H. Marshall. Gutenberg Galaxy, Making of Typo¬ 
graphic Man. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1967; 
Morrison, Blake. The Justification of Johann Gutenberg. 
London: Vintage, 2001; Pollard, Michael. Johann Guten¬ 
berg: Master of Modern Printing. San Diego, CA: Black- 
birch Press, 2001. 
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Habsburg dynasty (early) 

Although the Habsburg dynasty became especially 
prominent after the election of Rudolf of Habsburg as 
king of the Romans in 1273, its history goes back 
to the 10th century. Emperor Otto I (936-973) had a 
subject named Guntram the Rich (c. 930-990), who was 
grandfather of Radbot of Klettgau (c. 985-1035). The 
latter built the castle of Habichtsburg, or the Hawk’s 
Castle, in the Swiss canton Aargau. One son, Werner I 
(c. 1030-1096), was styled count of Habsburg, while 
his other son, Otto I, became count of Sundgau. Wer¬ 
ner’s son Otto II (c. 1040-1111) was the first to use the 
title Habsburg. The wealthy Habsburg dynasty acquired 
vast territories in German-speaking parts of modern 
Switzerland, southeast Germany, Alsace, and Austria. 
This expansion became visible especially during the 
days of Albrecht III the Rich (d. 1199). After his death, 
the House of Habsburg was inherited by Albrecht IV (c. 
1239), father of Rudolf, the future King Rudolf I. 

RUDOLF I 

Rudolf was born on May 1, 1218, from the union of 
Albrecht IV of Habsburg and Hedwig of Kyburg. His 
godfather was Emperor Frederick II Hohenstaufen 
(1212-1250). When Albrecht died in 1239, Rudolf 
inherited his holdings in Alsace and six years later (1245) 
he married Gertrude, daughter of the count of Hohen- 
berg. Gertrude brought a large dowry, which expanded 
the dominions of the Habsburgs. Rudolf was on excel¬ 
lent terms with Emperor Frederick II and his son Conrad 


IV (1250-1254), which allowed him to receive a series 
of imperial grants to augment his estates. This expansion 
continued during the Interregnum (1254-73), especially 
after the death of Rudolf’s maternal uncle Hartmann VI 
of Kyburg (1264). His prominence, wealth, and influ¬ 
ence made him a worthy candidate for the royal crown 
and on September 29, 1273, the assembly of German 
princes, the Kurfiirsten, elected him king of the Romans. 
Although he was never crowned emperor by the pope in 
Rome, Pope Gregory X recognized his election, provided 
that Rudolf renounced all his territorial claims in Rome, 
Sicily, and the Papal States in Italy. Alfonso X of Castile 
followed Gregory, elected king of the Romans in 1257. 

While Rudolf’s coronation did not seem to provoke 
negative emotions outside his kingdom, the first chal¬ 
lenger to his rule came from inside. It was Otokar II, 
king of Bohemia, who failed to win the majority of 
the Kurfiirsten electors to be crowned the king of the 
Romans. He refused to acknowledge Rudolf’s election 
and to surrender his estates in Austria, Carniola, Styria, 
and Carinthia that were seized from the imperial crown 
during the Interregnum. The provinces were won back 
after Otokar’s defeat in 1276. Otokar resumed his hos¬ 
tilities against Rudolf, having allied himself with Polish 
chieftains. His attempts to challenge Rudolf were crushed 
in 1278, when he was killed in the Battle of Diirnkrut 
and Jedenspeigen. Rudolf spent much time restoring 
domestic peace. He invested two of his sons, Rudolf II 
(1271-90) and Albrecht I (1255-1308), as counts of 
Austria and Styria. With the death of Rudolf II in 1290, 
Albrecht became the sole male heir to the throne. 
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ADOLF OF NASSAU, ALBRECHT, 

AND FREDERICK I 

During his brief reign (1291-98) Adolf did not achieve 
anything significant and in the later years of his rule some 
German magnates rebelled against him and chose Albre¬ 
cht as their new king. Albrecht marched with his army 
against Adolf, who did not recognize the election, and 
defeated him in the Battle of Gollnheim (July 2, 1298). 
The throne was restored to the Habsburgs—but only 
for a short time. The marriage of Albrecht to Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of the count of Gorizia and Tyrol, 
augmented the demesnes of the Habsburgs. During his 
reign (1298-1308), Albrecht attempted to seize territo¬ 
ries in the Low Countries, as well as on the Burgundian 
frontier. These attempts to expand his control westward 
provoked a quarrel with Philip IV of France. 

After Albrecht’s murder (May 1, 1308), Henry 
VII of Luxembourg was elected as the new king of 
the Romans (1308-13), while Albrecht’s heirs were 
deprived of the crown. His eldest surviving son, Freder¬ 
ick I (1286-1330), tried to regain the royal title at the 
cost of war against emperors Henry VII (1308-13) and 
Louis IV (1314-28). In 1322 Louis crushed Frederick’s 
army in the Battle of Miihldorf, with the latter taken 
captive. He was released in 1325 and made coruler with 
Louis. The year after, he withdrew from the joint rule of 
the empire and came back to rule Austria proper, until 
his death in 1330. During his struggle with the emper¬ 
ors, Frederick was strongly supported by his younger 
brother, Leopold (1296-1326), ruler of Farther Austria. 
The latter insisted on having Frederick crowned as king 
of the Romans and fought by his side in Miihldorf. 

AUSTRIA’S CONSOLIDATION AND VIENNA 

Frederick I’s two sons, Albrecht II the Wise (1298— 
1358) and Otto the Merry, succeeded him in 1330. 
Although not a monarch, Albrecht gained considerable 
influence on the international scale. He was asked by 
Pope Benedict XII and Philip VI of France to mediate 
in their conflict with the emperor. He never switched 
allegiences and remained with Louis until the latter’s 
death in 1346. In domestic matters, Albrecht paid much 
attention to the law, codifying the rules of inheritance 
of the Habsburg lands in Austria and issuing constitu¬ 
tions for Styria and Carniola. 

Frederick’s son Rudolf IV the Founder (1339-65) 
was married to Catherine of Bohemia, daughter of 
Emperor Charles IV (1346-78). Rudolf paid a good 
deal of attention to the development of his hometown, 
Vienna, where the bishopric and cathedral of St. Ste¬ 
phen were established. In 1365 the University of Vienna 


was founded, in a response to the establishment of the 
Charles University of Prague (1348). In 1363 he inherit¬ 
ed Tyrol from the childless Countess Margaret of Tyrol 
and annexed the county to the Habsburg domain. He 
is also credited with the establishment of a stable cur¬ 
rency, the Vienna penny, and the invention of the title 
archduke of Austria. 

Rudolf’s son, Albrecht III (1349-95) continued the 
expansion of the University of Vienna. In 1379, rule over 
the Habsburg territories was divided between Albrecht 
and his only surviving brother, Leopold III (1351-86). 
The former retained Austria, while the latter received 
Farther Austria, Tyrol, Carinthia, and Styria. He also 
acquired Freiburg (1386), Feldkirch (1375), and Trieste 
(1382). After the death of his son, William the Ambi¬ 
tious (1370-1406), the possessions of the Leopoldian 
line of the Habsburgs were divided between William’s 
younger brother Ernest the Iron (1377-1424), who 
inherited Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, and William’s 
son Frederick IV (1382-1439), who succeeded in Tyrol 
and Further Austria. 

Albrecht V (1397-1439), the future King Albrecht II 
(1438-39), succeeded the Habsburg dukedom after the 
death of Albrecht Ill’s son Albrecht IV (1377-1404). 
He spent his youth in the company of Emperor Sigis- 
mund, who was also king of Hungary and Bohemia 
and fought by his side against the Hussites of Bohe¬ 
mia. In 1422 he married Sigismund’s daughter Eliza¬ 
beth, who descended from noble Hungarian and Slavic 
lines. After Sigismund’s death in 1437, he inherited the 
kingdom of Hungary and Bohemia, although he was 
not able to gain control over the latter. In March 1438 
he was elected king of the Romans, returning the Ger¬ 
man crown to the Habsburgs. Having being crowned 
king, Albrecht spent the last two years of his life fight¬ 
ing Bohemians and Poles, as well as defending Hungary 
from the Ottoman Turks. 

VIENNA CONCORDAT 

Frederick V of Austria, son of Ernest the Iron, succeeded 
Albrecht as Frederick III (1440-93). He was unsuccess¬ 
ful in battle, but an outstanding diplomat. He signed 
the Vienna Concordat in 1446, which established and 
defined relations between the the empire and papacy. In 
1452 he was crowned emperor by the pope in Rome. In 
the same year he married Eleanor of Portugal, inherit¬ 
ing a considerable dowry. In 1475 he arranged the mar¬ 
riage of Mary, daughter of Charles Bold of Burgundy, 
to his son Maximilian. Despite all these achievements, 
his rivals challenged Frederick’s power more than once. 
Between 1458 and 1463 Frederick was involved in a bit- 
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ter struggle with his brother, Albrecht VI, over Austria. 
He also fought with his nephew, Ladislaus Posthumus, 
over Bohemia and Hungary. But the main threat came 
after Ladislaus’s death, with the ascension of Matthias 
Corvinus (1458-90) to the Hungarian throne. This 
powerful king seized various Habsburg possessions in 
Austria, Moravia, and Silesia. In 1485 Corvinus cap¬ 
tured Vienna and resided there until his death in 1490. 
It was only his death that saved Frederick’s rule and 
perhaps the imperial rule of the Habsburgs. 

Frederick’s son Maximilian (r. 1493-1519) succeed¬ 
ed his father, controlling vast territories. He inherited 
the Free County of Burgundy from his father-in-law, 
Charles the Bald, together with some parts of the Low 
Countries. In 1490 he acquired Tyrol and parts of Aus¬ 
tria from his half-uncle, Sigismund, son of Frederick IV 
of Austria. Maximilian’s rule over the Free County of 
Burgundy provoked tensions with the French Crown, 
which led to the Italian Wars (1494-1559). In 1499 
Maximilian’s army was badly beaten by the Swiss Con¬ 
federation, resulting in the imperial recognition of the 
Swiss independence. His grandson, Charles V of Spain, 
succeeded Maximilian. During his reign (1519-56), 
the Habsburg house rose to the premier authority and 
influence in Europe, holding dominions in the central 
Europe, Germany, the Low Countries, parts of Burgun¬ 
dy, and Spain with its vast American colonies. After his 
death, the Habsburg holdings were divided among his 
heirs. The Habsburg dynasty ruled Spain until the death 
of Charles II in 1700, while the Austrian lineage did not 
cease until 1918, when the last emperor Karl, or Charles, 
resigned and Austria was proclaimed a republic. 

See also Holy Roman Empire. 

Further reading: Armstrong, Edward. The Emperor Charles 
V. London: The Macmillan Company, 1910; Bryce, James. 
The Holy Roman Empire. New York: The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1911; Du Boulay, F. R. H. Germany in the Later Middle 
Ages. London: The Athlone Press, 1983; Friedrich, Karl. Ru¬ 
dolf von Habsburg. Darmstadt: Primus, 2003; Heer, Fried¬ 
rich. The Holy Roman Empire. Trans. Janet Sondheimer. 
London: Phoenix Giants, 1995. Heinig, Paul-Joachim. Kai¬ 
ser Friedrich III. (1440-1493): Hof, Regierung und Politik. 
Koln: Bohlau, 1997; Hodl, Gunther. Albrecht II. : Konigtum, 
Reichsregierung und Reichsreform 1438-1439. Wien: H. 
Bohlaus, 1978; Redlich, Oswald. Rudolf von Habsburg. Das 
Deutsche Reich nach dem Untergange des alten Kaisertums. 
Aalen: Scientia, 1965; Wies, Ernst Willhelm. Kaiser Maximil¬ 
ian I.: ein Charakterbild. Miinchen: Bechtle, 2003. 
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Hafiz 

(1320-1389) Persian poet 

Hafiz, a pen name for Khajeh Shamseddin Mohammad 
Shirazi, was born in Shiraz in present-day Iran. Follow¬ 
ing the death of his father, a merchant, Hafiz lived in 
poverty until his poetry earned him the patronage of 
several Persian rulers. He is perhaps the most admired 
poet among Persians, who, up to the present day, mem¬ 
orize and quote extensively from his lyric poems. He is 
best known for his over 500 Ghazals (sonnets) collected 
in his Diwan. His lyricism is captured in the following 
portions of the sonnet “My Bird”: 

My soul is a scared bird, the highest heaven his next 

Fretting within its body-bars, it finds on earth its nest 

Hafiz often wrote about his favored hometown of 
Shiraz. Other poems are highly erotic, while others are 
clearly influenced by Islamic mysticism or Sufism. His 
many references to wine and drinking from the cup are 
believed by many to be symbolic of Sufi belief in mysti¬ 
cal intoxication. Others argue that the language is not 
symbolic. Hafiz had an enormous influence on Arabic 
and Turkish literature and his poems have also been 
translated into many Western languages. Authors as 
diverse as the American essayist Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and the German writer Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
admired the poetry of Hafiz. 

See also Islam: literature and music in the gold¬ 
en age. 

Further reading: Hafiz. Drunk on the Wine of the Beloved: 
Poems of Hafiz. Bucharest: Shambhala, 2001; Morrison, 
George, Julian Baldick, and Shafii Kadkani. History of Per¬ 
sian Literature from the Beginning of the Islamic Period to 
the Present Day. Leiden: Brill, 1981. 
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Hangzhou (Hangchou) 

Hangzhou is situated near the West Lake and the coast 
in southern China. In 605 Emperor Yangdi (Yang-ti) of 
the Sui dynasty had the Grand Canal extended from 
Yangzhou (Yangchou) on the Yangzi (Yangtze) River to 
Hangzhou. As a result an already fast-developing area 
of the lower Yangzi and the southeastern coast grew by 
leaps and bounds. Hangzhou became the capital of a 
prefecture of the same name. 
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The Liuhe Pagoda in Hangzhou was built in 970 but was 
destroyed by war. The current structure dates to 1152. 


In 1126 Kaifeng (K’ai-feng), the capital of the 
Song (Sung) dynasty, fell to the Jurchen nomads 
who had been ruling northeastern China through the 
Jin (Chin) dynasty. The Jurchen captured the Song 
emperor and more than 3,000 members of his court, 
deporting them to the wastes of northern Manchuria. 
A Song prince escaped capture and rallied resistance 
from several temporary capitals, then settled on Hang¬ 
zhou because of its location south of the Yangzi, and in 
the midst of numerous lakes, where the nomadic cav¬ 
alry could not be effectively deployed. Peace was made 
around 1136 with northern China under the Jin and 
land south of the Huai and the Yangzi valley under the 
Song, now called the Southern Song (1126-1379). 

Hangzhou was capital city for a century and half; 
it also became a great commercial center and the most 
populous metropolis in the world. The existing city wall 
was expanded, new palaces and public buildings were 
built, and with the population increase (to over a mil¬ 
lion by 1275 from under 200,000 before 1126), large 
suburbs extended beyond the city limits. As a contem¬ 
porary writer noted: “The city of Hangzhou is large, 
extensive and overpopulated. The houses are high and 


built close to each other. Their beams touch and their 
porches are continuous. There is not an inch of unoc¬ 
cupied ground anywhere.” Marco Polo wrote about 
Hangzhou (which he called Quinsai) after the fall of the 
Southern Song, when the city was past its prime, thus: 
“This city is greater than any in the world. . . . [Itj has 
twelve principal gates; and at each of these gates at about 
eight miles are cities larger than Venice or Padua might 
be, so that one will go about one of those suburbs for 
six or eight days and yet will seem to have traveled but a 
little way. ” Other descriptions paint a gay life with lamps 
lighting up places of entertainment such as restaurants, 
shops, taverns, and teahouses until late in the night. Plea¬ 
sure boats, some 180 feet long, plied the West Lake. 

Numerous canals intersected the city and environs, 
making transportation of people, merchandise, and pro¬ 
visions easy. Fleets of barges also carried away the waste 
of the city. Major roads also linked the city and beyond 
to many scenic spots, where rich men rode on horseback 
and ladies were carried in sedan chairs. Hangzhou was 
also noted as a center of the silk industry, of fine ceramic 
kilns whose output supplied the court, and of the best 
teas grown and processed in its environs. The growing 
economy of the region also began to support the best 
academies. Many of the activities of this multiple-func¬ 
tion city survived the demise of the Southern Song; how¬ 
ever Hangzhou never became a national capital again. 

Further reading: Gernet, Jacques. Daily Life in China on the 
Eve of the Mongol Invasion 1250-1276. Trans. H.M. Wright. 
New York: Macmillan, 1962; Steinhardt, Nancy C. Chinese 
Imperial City Planning. Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1990. 
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Hanseatic League 

The Hanseatic League, or Hanse, was an association of 
German merchants, and later of towns, that dominated 
trade in northern Europe from the 13th through the 15th 
century. During this time the Hanse comprised around 
75 member towns plus around 100 associate towns. The 
word hanse means an association, but the entity called 
the Hanse was far more. Its members were middlemen, 
both geographically and economically. They controlled 
trade between the Baltic and North Seas, in part because 
their ships, called cogs (depicted on the seals of many 
Hanseatic towns), were much superior to earlier ships. 
Using this technological advantage German merchants 
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were able to exact economic privileges from rulers along 
the Baltic and North Seas who came to depend on their 
trade. But as their economic power grew, they also took 
a more active military and diplomatic role in shaping the 
politics of northern Europe. Eventually the structural 
weakness of this loosely organized transnational com¬ 
munity became apparent, as witnessed by the growing 
divergence in the interests of the member towns. The 
Dutch, English, Spanish, and Portuguese merchants, who 
traded not only throughout Europe, but also throughout 
the world, had already long eclipsed the Elanse when it 
finally dissolved in the mid-17th century. 

Frisians, Flemings, Scandinavians (Vikings were 
traders as well as raiders), and the Slavic and Baltic 
peoples living along the south and east Baltic littoral 
dominated long-distance trade on the Baltic and North 
Seas before the arrival of German merchants. The main 
centers of trade were Haddeby in Schleswig-Holstein, 
Birka in Sweden, Truso on the Vistula River, and Stet¬ 
tin and Jumne on the Oder River. These trading centers 
provided the groundwork for the later Hanse. 

By the 12th century Visby, on the island of Gotland, 
had emerged as the main emporium in the Baltic Sea. Its 
merchants established a trading outpost in the impor¬ 
tant Rus town of Novgorod, and they were granted 
extensive privileges by Emperor Lothair II (1125-37) to 
trade throughout his realm. This emperor’s grandson, 
Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony (1142-80), was also 
interested both in developing trade and in pushing the 
bounds of his lordship farther east. Along with Albert 
the Bear, margrave of Brandenburg (1134-70), Henry 
played an important role in what has come to be known 
as the Drang nacb Osten, or “push to the east.” This 
involved not only the military conquest and conversion 
of the Slavic pagans to the east of the Elbe River, but 
also the colonization of the conquered lands with peas¬ 
ants and burghers from overpopulated western lands. 
They were aided in this project by other nobles, includ¬ 
ing Count Adolf II of Holstein, who in 1143 founded a 
town, Liibeck, at the confluence of the Trave and Wak- 
enitz Rivers, at almost the narrowest point of the isth¬ 
mus dividing the Baltic and North Seas. 

The native Slavs had long recognized the strategic 
and economic importance of this site, whose town a few 
miles downstream (from which Adolf took the name 
for his own town) had been destroyed in 1138. Henry 
the Lion complained that the town’s success was caus¬ 
ing his own economic projects to fail, as the chronicler 
Helmold relates. In 1157 Henry forced Adolf to give him 
the town, and Henry endowed it with expansive privi¬ 
leges and encouraged foreign merchants to trade there. 


In 1180 Emperor Frederick I Barbarossa (1152-90) 
stripped Henry of his possessions for failing to submit to 
his judgment. Frederick I confirmed the town’s privileges 
in 1188, and in 1226 Emperor Frederick II made Liibeck 
an imperial city, free from the jurisdiction of local lords. 
This status as the only imperial city east of the Elbe, along 
with Liibeck’s geographical position, heralded the future 
greatness of the city that would become the capital of the 
Hanse, displacing Visby as the center of Baltic trade. 

Because of the privileges granted to the Gotlanders, 
German merchants, especially those from Liibeck, were 
permitted to trade in Visby. These merchants formed an 
association and were recognized by authorities as “the 
merchants of the Roman Empire frequenting Gotland.” 
They elected leaders to speak on their behalf and in time 
established trading posts, or Kontore, in Novgorod, Ber¬ 
gen, Bruges, and London, four of the most important 
markets in northern Europe. During the 13th century 
dozens of towns were founded beyond the Elbe River 
according to “German law.” Many of these towns were 
new settlements, but there were also a large number of 
preexisting towns, like Gdansk and Krakow in Poland, 
that were reorganized according to the new social 
(“Stadtluft macht frei,” or “town air makes you free”) 
and spatial (a checkerboard pattern of streets around a 
market square) ideals of their mother cities. 

As more merchants from these new towns became 
involved in trade, they became wary of the other mer¬ 
chants’ leadership of the Kontore, and they wanted 
towns to take over the leadership of the Hanse. During 
the late 13th century a transformation took place—this 
association of merchants became an urban league. The 
Hanse was not the first urban league. Others emerged in 
the empire during the 13th century, as imperial power 
declined and towns looked to each other for protection 
from predatory lords, pirates, and other threats. But 
these other leagues proved ephemeral, dissolving after 
the immediate threat had passed. With Liibeck at its 
head, the Hanse continued to display its economic and 
military might throughout the 13th and 14th centuries. 
It forced the surrounding rulers, including the kings of 
Norway, Denmark, England, and France, to grant the 
Hanse ever more extensive privileges, allowing them to 
monopolize trade between the Baltic and North Seas. 

In 1356 the first Hansetag, or general assembly 
of all the Hanseatic towns, was held in Liibeck. The 
Danish king Valdemar IV had been jeopardizing their 
trade routes by conquering lands throughout the Bal¬ 
tic, including Visby. The Hanse resolved to put an end 
to this. In 1362 they financed a fleet to oppose the 
king through the imposition of a toll on merchandise, 
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called the Pfundzoll. This venture, however, ended in 
defeat for the Hanse, and its leader was executed in 
the Liibeck town square for his failure. In 1367 a new 
Hansetag convened, this time in Cologne, because the 
Hanse needed the help of the Dutch in defeating the 
Danes. This “Cologne Confederation” of the Hanse, 
the Dutch, and Sweden sacked Copenhagen and forced 
Denmark to accept the Peace of Stralsund in 1370. The 
confederation won the right to occupy all Danish for¬ 
tresses guarding access between the Baltic and North 
Seas for 15 years as well as the right to choose the next 
king. In 1388 the Hanse authorized an embargo of En¬ 
gland, Flanders, and Rus and won privileges in all three 
lands, taking control of the Kontore in these lands. 
These however would prove to be pyrrhic victories. 

The late 14th century marked the apogee of the 
Hanse’s power. It monopolized trade between the Baltic 
and North Seas and had imposed its will on lands in 
which it traded through a combination of military and 
economic measures. Yet even at the height of its power, 
it was the beginning of the decline of the Hanse. Many 
inland towns and some coastal towns did not take part 
in the “Cologne Confederation.” It was expensive to 
send representatives there, and the goals of individual 
towns were not always in line with those of the general 
assembly. The interests of the eastern towns and the 
western towns as well as those of the coastal towns and 
the inland towns continued to diverge. 

Next because the Hansetag met so infrequently, the 
Liibeck town council functioned as the de facto head of 
the Hanse. When a revolt broke out in 1408 against its 
rule by the Liibeck burghers, it demonstrated not only 
the institutional weaknesses of the Hanse, but also the 
fact that frictions existed between the town councils and 
the burghers they were representing. In an organization 
as amorphous as the Hanse, there existed the problem 
of “freeriding,” that is, merchants from towns who did 
not belong to the Hanse trying to claim its privileges. 

In addition to this internal fragmentation, the Hanse 
also faced external challenges. The rulers of Hanse 
lands sought to develop their sovereignty by limiting 
the Hanse’s privileges or forcing towns to withdraw 
from the league. In 1442 the margrave of Brandenburg 
forced Berlin-Colln’s withdrawal. Also English, Dutch, 
and south German merchants began to take a larger 
share of the northern European trade. The Hanse con¬ 
tinued to decline throughout the 16th century, and in 
the first half of the 17th century the Thirty Years’ War 
(1618-48) decimated central Europe to an extent not 
seen since the Black Death. Two decades after the 
Peace of Westphalia (1648), argued by many political 


theorists to be the origin of the modern state system, the 
association convened its last Hansetag. 

The extent of the Hanse’s economic and political 
power has led some historians and political theorists to 
draw comparisons to the European Community, forerun¬ 
ner of the European Union. These scholars suggest that 
because a transnational polity like the Hanse presented 
serious challenges to the emerging territorially sovereign 
states of the late Middle Ages, useful examples might be 
found for the future of the sovereign state in a world in 
which transnational organizations are once again chal¬ 
lenging its supremacy. For nearly four centuries the Hanse 
was a major economic, political, and social factor in the 
formation of Europe—it facilitated the exchange not just 
of commodities, but also of people and ideas. Dozens 
of preserved medieval marketplaces in towns around the 
Baltic littoral, from Tallinn, Estonia, to Gdansk, Poland, 
to Liibeck, Germany, bear witness to the greatness of the 
Hanse during its heyday. 

Further reading: Dollinger, Philippe. The German Hansa. 
Trans, and ed. D. S. Ault and S. H. Steinberg. Stanford, 
CA: Stanford University Press, 1970; Gade, John A. The 
Hanseatic Control of Norwegian Commerce during the Late 
Middle Ages. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1951; Jenks, Stuart. “A Capi¬ 
tal without a State: Liibeck caput tocius hanze.” Historical 
Research (v.65,1992); Lloyd, T. H. England and the German 
Hanse, 1157-1611. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1991; Lopez, Robert S. The Commercial Revolution of the 
Middle Ages, 950-1350. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1976; Rotz, Rhiman A. “The Lubeck Uprising of 1408 
and the Decline of the Hanseatic League.” Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society (v.121, 1977); Schild- 
hauer, Johannes. The Hansa: History and Cidture. Trans. 
Katherine Vanovitch. Leipzig: Edition, 1985; Spruyt, Hen¬ 
drik. The Sovereign State and Its Competitors. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1994. 

Paul Milliman 

Harsha Vardhana 

(590-647) Indian king 

Harsha Vardhana was a king of northern India who re¬ 
united some of the small city-states that had become in¬ 
dependent after the fall of the Gupta dynasty and who 
used his position to reinvigorate the practice of Bud¬ 
dhism throughout his territory. 

Harsha Vardhana was a son of Prabhakaravard- 
hana, the king of Thanesar in the eastern Punjab, and 
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was not first in the line of succession. At the age of 16 
his elder brother Rajyavardhana was assassinated on the 
orders of the king of Gauda, Sasanka, and, inspired by 
the bodhisattva of Avalokitesvara, he assumed the posi¬ 
tion of regent and eventually of king. He spent a number 
of years fighting against Sasanka and although he was 
not fully successful in defeating Gauda he was able to 
expand his territories across five countries bordering his 
base in what is now Uttar Pradesh. The identity of the five 
countries may have equated to Sind, Magadha, Kashmir, 
Valabhi, and Gujarat. This would represent a consider¬ 
able expanse of territory, and the labor and potential for 
taxation that it yielded had enormous potential for devel¬ 
opment. Harsha Vardhana’s rule is often identified as the 
time at which the ancient Indian world gave way to the 
medieval world, in which a system of centralized com¬ 
paratively small kingdoms gave way to larger, decentral¬ 
ized empires composed of multiple centers with diverse 
ethnicities and religious and cultural practices. 

Harsha Vardhana’s attempts to improve his state 
included the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
China and the creation of numerous Buddhist institutions. 
Notable among these were the monastic center or univer¬ 
sity at Nalanda, to which Harsha Vardhana made some 
sort of contribution. The Chinese pilgrim Hsuan-Tsang 
visited and studied at Nalanda during his journey to India. 
Establishments aimed at helping the sick, the poor, and 
those traveling across his territory were created. Harsha 
also convened national meetings at the confluence of the 
rivers Yamuna and Ganges at which the fruits of his rule 
could be distributed among the people. After his death, 
Harsha Vardhana’s territory was fragmented and parts 
of it came under control of the Guptas. The golden age 
that is considered to be his rule soon came to an end. 

Harsha Vardhana is one of the best known early 
Indian kings, largely because accounts of his life and 
times have been preserved. These include the chroni¬ 
cler Bana and the Chinese pilgrim Hsuan-Tsang. The 
king acted as a patron of the arts and fostered an envi¬ 
ronment in which literature could flourish. He himself 
is believed to have written three plays in Sanskrit that 
expound Buddhist beliefs. Despite all that is known 
about him, interpretation of Harsha Vardhana’s life and 
times remains controversial. Bana’s description contains 
convincing personal details of his character and life but 
is also composed in a very flowery style suitable for the 
depiction of the kings and great people of the time, with 
numerous encomia and exaggerations. 

Further reading: Agrawala, Vasudeva Sharana. The Deeds of 
Harsha: Being a Cultural Study of Bana’s Harshacharita. Va¬ 


ranasi: Prithivi Prakashan, 1969; Goyal, Shankar. History and 
Historiography of the Age of Harsha. Jodhpur: Kusumanjali 
Book World, 1992; Keay, John. India: A History. New York: 
Grove Press, 2001; Wriggins, Sally Hovey. The Silk Road Jour¬ 
ney with Xuanzang. Jackson, TN: Westview Press, 2003. 

John Walsh 

Harun al-Rashid 

(c. 763-809) Abbasid caliph 

Harun al-Rashid (r. 786-809) came to power as the fifth 
Abbasid caliph after his brother Musa al-Hadi died un¬ 
der mysterious circumstances, perhaps on the order of 
al-Khaizuran, al-Rashid’s mother. While still in his teens 
al-Rashid had led successful military advances against 
the Greek Byzantine empire in Anatolia. He ruled at the 
zenith of Abbasid power and wealth. The Abbasid capi¬ 
tal, Baghdad, with 1 million inhabitants, was a center 
for learning, the arts, and conspicuous consumption. 
A keen patron of the arts, especially poetry, al-Rashid 
maintained a lavish court with vast palaces and gardens 
adorned with jewel-encrusted tapestries and fountains. 
The lavish lifestyle of the royal court was popularized 
in the long series of fanciful tales in The Thousand and 
One Nights , known in the West as the Arabian Nights. 
Although his court enjoyed poetry, music, and sumptu¬ 
ous feasts, Harun al-Rashid was a practicing Muslim 
who made the pilgrimage to Mecca accompanied with a 
large entourage. According to legend, he also went out 
on the streets of Baghdad in various disguises to talk 
with his subjects and learn their opinions and reactions 
to the government. His mother, Khaizuran, who had 
been a Yemeni slave, exerted considerable influence in 
the political life of the court and was a rich landowner 
in her own right. His favorite wife, Zubaidah, domi¬ 
nated palace life, holding enormous parties and celebra¬ 
tions. Harun al-Rashid also received ambassadors from 
the Holy Roman Empire and China and showered them 
with exotic and expensive gifts. But amid the luxury 
there were signs of economic decline, as agricultural 
productivity in Iraq slowed and the farming out of tax 
collecting to private individuals led to corruption and 
inefficiency. 

As caliph, Harun al-Rashid put down rebellions in 
northern Iran and Syria and led his forces deep into Ana¬ 
tolia in 791 c.e. where he demanded and received huge 
monetary tributes from the Byzantine Empire. When 
these payments ceased in 802 c.e. Harun al-Rashid 
quickly moved against the Byzantine emperor, defeating 
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him on several occasions. These conflicts increased the 
religious enmity between these two great empires. 

In 789 c.e. after a palace scandal, Harun al-Rashid 
imprisoned and killed key members of the important 
Barmakid family. Of Persian origin, the Barmakids had 
often acted as extremely able viziers (ministers) for the 
Abbasid rulers. Over his North African territories (pres¬ 
ent-day Tunisia and Algeria) al-Rashid appointed Ibra¬ 
him ibn al-Aghlab as governor in 800 c.e. He went on 
to establish the Aghlabid dynasty, ruling until 909 c.e. 
when the Fatimid dynasty based in Egypt replaced it. 
Harun al-Rashid died on military maneuvers to quell a 
rebellion in northern Iran in 809 c.e. After his death his 
sons immediately began to fight over power and terri¬ 
tory, thereby marking the beginning of the decline and 
disintegration of the Abbasid empire. 

See also Abbasid dynasty; Caliphs, first four. 

Further reading: Clot, Andre. Harun al-Rashid and the World 
of the Thousand and One Nights. Trans, by John Howe. New 
York: New Amsterdam Books, 1990; Abbott, Nadia. Two 
Queens of Baghdad: Mother and Wife of Harun al-Rashid. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946; Zaman, Muham¬ 
mad Qasim. Religion and Politics under the Early Abbasids: 
The Emergence of the Proto-Sunni Elite. Leiden: Brill, 1997. 

Janice J. Terry 

Hausa city-states 

The early origin of the Hausa people is shrouded in mys¬ 
tery. Some scholars believe they originally came from 
the Sahara, as did the Bantu, while others feel that they 
migrated from the region of Lake Chad. Still another 
school believes they were the region’s original inhabit¬ 
ants. The rise of the Hausa city-states dates from ap¬ 
proximately 500 to 700 c.e. In a unique arrangement, 
the city-states were centered on their place in the gen¬ 
eral Hausa society and did not owe their prominence 
to specific political power as in the Bantu (Bantu) Mu- 
tapa kingdom. Cotton grew readily in the great plains 
of these states, and they became the primary producers 
of cloth, weaving and dying it before sending it off in 
caravans to other states within Hausaland and to ex¬ 
tensive regions beyond. Biram was the original seat of 
government, while Zaria supplied labor. 

The region was largely united between Lake Chad 
and the Niger River to the west, opening up to Hausa 
traders a vast part of Africa. Daura is the first known 
truly unified kingdom. It was around the 12th century 


that the Hausas became the dominant nation in this 
region, although they were threatened by Kanem Bornu, 
which had replaced the earlier realms of Ghana, Mali, 
and Songhai. Dominant in Kanem, the Kanuri people 
embraced Islam and began a series of jihads, or Islamic 
holy wars, to widen their kingdom. Among the Hausas, 
Islam appeared at the same time but was spread peace¬ 
fully by traders and missionaries, unlike the jihads of the 
Kanem empire. At the same time, native Hausa beliefs 
continued to be held by the majority of the population. 
Because of their wide trading influence, Hausa became 
the common language of West Africa as Swahili did on 
the east coast. Hausa trade caravans would stop at places 
called zongos , which eventually developed into centers of 
Hausa habitation throughout West Africa. Zongos also 
became the Islamic centers of each town, associated with 
mosques, madrassas (schools), and waqfs (charities). 

However strong an influence culturally, the Hausas 
in modern Nigeria came under increasing pressure from 
the Fulanis, a militarized Islamic society determined to 
conquer by jihad. The Fulanis appeared in the region by 
the fifth century, apparently also after a long migration 
from the Sahara, as it became a desert. They reached 
Mauretania by the beginning of the first century, and 
from the fifth to the 11th centuries in what was then 
the Senegambia region. The Fulanis, also known as the 
Fulbes, were one of the first African cultures to convert 
to Islam, formed their own class of Muslim imams or and 
clerics, the Torodbe. This occurred between the eighth 
and 14th centuries in the Takrur region. The Fulanis set 
their imperial goals on conquering the Hausas. By the 
early 1800s, the Hausas had become absorbed politi¬ 
cally—but not culturally or socially—into the Fulani 
Kingdom in Nigeria. The Fulanis went on to found the 
Islamic caliphate of Sokoto. Under the rule of Usman 
Dan Fodio, Sokoto would become perhaps the most 
powerful Islamic state in the region. 

Further reading: Berger, Morroe. The Arab World Today. 
New York: Anchor, 1962; Oliver, Roland, and Brian M. Fagan. 
Africa in the Iron Age c. 500 b.c. to a.d. 1400. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1975; Packenham, Thomas. The 
Scramble for Africa. New York: Random House, 1991. 

John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Heian 

The term Heian is derived from modern-day Kyoto’s 
previous name oiHeian-kyo, a city founded in 794. The 
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literal translation of Heian-kyo is “Capital of Peace and 
Tranquility” and was meant to reflect its peaceful and 
protected surroundings. The literal translation of Heian 
is “peace” in Japanese. Located near the village of Uda, 
between the Katsura and Kamo Rivers, and with Mount 
Hiei providing spectacular natural geographical protec¬ 
tion, the new capital was similar in design to the Chi¬ 
nese city Chang’an and was built according to Chinese 
feng shui principles. Heian-kyo was the center of politi¬ 
cal power and the capital of Japan until 1868, when the 
Meiji Restoration saw Emperor Kammu move to the 
city of Edo. Edo was then renamed as Tokyo (Eastern 
Capital) to illustrate the shift in power. The Imperial 
Court remained at Heian-kyo. The Heian period wit¬ 
nessed the emergence of a Japanese identity that was 
distinct from Chinese influences and is often regarded 
as a golden age of Japanese culture. 

The Heian period can be broken into three distinct 
eras. The first period, referred to as the Early Heian era, 
witnessed the foundation of Heian-Kyo in 794 b.c.e. 
and extended to around the late 960s b.c.e. The Mid¬ 
dle Heian period extended to 1067 c.e. and was char¬ 
acterized by the rule of the Fujiwara clan and their 
courtly behavior. The Late Heian period extended to 
1192 and is known for the insei (cloistered government) 
and for providing the framework for the establishment 
of the feudal system in Japan. 

The move to Heian-kyo from the capital Nagaoka 
was necessary to curb the increasing struggles over the 
throne. The ongoing clan struggles resulted in Emper¬ 
or Kammu taking drastic political and social reforms 
to try to stabilize the situation. As a result the Heian 
period experienced one of the longest periods of sus¬ 
tained peace in classical Japanese history. Four noble 
families attempted to control the political scene dur¬ 
ing the Early Heian period. The Minamoto, Tachiba- 
na, Taira, and Fujiwara families all tried to influence 
the political atmosphere for the benefit of their own 
interests and pursuits. During the Middle period the 
Fujiwara family clearly dominated the government and 
because of familial ties influenced the imperial family. 
The families required the services of the warrior classes 
to provide protection (much like security guards) thus 
creating the initial surge in the samurai and bushi 
numbers. Another important family that emerged dur¬ 
ing the Late Heian period, the Taira, eventually over¬ 
threw the Fujiwara family. The Minamoto clan then 
overthrew the Taira. 

The Early period was also defined by the start of a 
clear religious doctrinal change. There was movement 
away from the Chinese influenced Neo-Confucian¬ 


ism toward a Buddhist religious perspective that echoed 
aspects of Japan’s indigenous religion Shinto. The imperi¬ 
al court adopted Mahayana Buddhism relatively quickly 
and it in turn merged with aspects of Shinto to create 
an essentially Japanese religion (called Shinbutso Sbugo) 
that flourished. It was during this period that Shinto 
architecture and art started to transform and mass tem¬ 
ple building began. Buddhist artisans were abundant and 
produced sculptures as religious objects, but also as art 
objects for wealthy families. Stoneware and bronze were 
used by both the imperial households and the lay people, 
while the emperor preferred silver for monastic and royal 
events. Metal craft reached its pinnacle during the Heian 
era, particularly during the Middle to Late periods, where 
samurai armor incorporated various motifs (according to 
the house that they served) and swordsmiths began to 
engrave their swords with their names. Armor was held 
in such high regard that the most powerful families and 
warlords offered them to Shinto shrines as holy relics. 

The Early period also witnessed the introduction of 
new Buddhist sects called the Tendai (Heavenly Terrace) 
in 805 b.c.e. by Saicho and the Shingon (True Word), 
and in 806 b.c.e. by Kukai. The introduction of these 
sects contributed to stylistic changes in architecture—for 
example, Shingon temples adopted the use of the pago¬ 
da. Pure Land Buddhism also began to take root within 
Heian society and around the same time Korean monks 
started introducing the now well-known Zen (or Ch’an) 
Buddhism. Gardens were used as contemplative areas 
and there was a movement toward meditative practice. 
Cultural festivals (Buddhist, Shinto, and Confucian) 
shaped the whole Heian period, and more festivals were 
introduced and conceived, including the Cherry-Blossom 
Feast and the Feast of Red Autumn Foliage. 

The concept of art underwent a transformation 
during the Heian periods—it was used for aesthetic as 
well as religious purposes, and new art practices were 
created. Art for art’s sake was encouraged and artists, 
poets, and writers began to create and recognize a dis¬ 
tinct Japanese identity. Secular paintings and art have 
been referred to in literature of the day; however very 
little survived to the present. Japanese artists would 
paint sutras (Buddhist writings) or intricate landscapes 
onto folding fans, which became highly desirable and 
exported items during this period. 

Literature also started to become fashionable, espe¬ 
cially diaries of court providing details of life inside 
the palace. The most popular book of the early era 
was Makura no soshi (The Pillow Book) written by Sei 
Shonagon. Sei came from a literary family, her father 
Kiyohara Motosuke (a poet) and her great-grandfather 
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the well-known Fukayabu. It in turn influenced many 
other writers to pen their experiences in the imperial 
household, thus creating a distinct phase of early Japa¬ 
nese literature. Monogatari-e (illustrations for novels) 
emerged during the late 10th century and was viewed 
as the perfect coupling of prose and painting. It became 
the preferred pastime of those in the imperial household 
and during the Late Heian period, art competitions and 
shows were commonplace. 

The Heian Middle to Late period is generally viewed 
as the most productive sociocultural period in Japanese 
history, as it marked a move away from Chinese influ¬ 
ence on culture, society, and religion toward the creation 
of an essentially Japanese identity. The Middle Heian 
period witnessed a flourishing of literary and artistic 
pursuits and is often described as the “early” history of 
Japan. During the late stages of the Early Heian period 
and blossoming during the Middle period, a new writing 
system was developed. Based upon syllables (biragana 
and katakana ), the new kana writing system allowed 
for the creation of Japanese literature and texts without 
depending upon kanji. It initiated a new sociocultural 
identity, a unique Japanese perspective that would pro¬ 
foundly influence Japanese life. 

Calligraphy and calligraphers were attached to impe¬ 
rial offices and were required to provide calligraphy for 
things as diverse as imperial temple walls and hanging 
scrolls. New calligraphy styles such as “Women’s Hand” 
became widely recognized because of their use in calli¬ 
graphic poems. It was also popular to determine one’s 
character by the style of writing, and use of medium. A 
favorite pastime of imperial ladies was to swap poetry in 
elaborate folded pieces of paper, using different fasteners 
to convey hidden meanings. Decorative paper was highly 
prized and paper collages became an art form that has 
continued to the present time. The majority of lay people 
(other than the warrior classes) were not exposed to such 
hobbies as most were illiterate. 

Literary forms experienced change with the advent 
of court diaries and their tendency toward long sections 
of prose and observation. The Middle to Late Heian 
period witnessed a further flourishing of literature. 
The establishment of an office of poetry by the impe¬ 
rial court in 951 accounted for the initial explosion of 
interest in waka (tradtional Japanese poetry). Diplo¬ 
matic ties were increasingly cut with the Chinese T’ang 
(T’ang) dynasty during the Middle Heian period and 
thus there was a movement away from the Chinese style 
of poetry (kanshi). There were frequent poetry contests 
between noble contestants—the imperial palace often 
acting as a backdrop to the proceedings. Although the 


Heian court demanded its subjects write in Chinese, 
they compromised by writing sections of their poems 
with Japanese script toward the end of the prose. 

A popular literary writer of the Middle to Late Heian 
period was Murasaki Shikibu, who created a sensa¬ 
tion with her novel Genji Monogatari (Tale of Genji). 
Written around 1000 to 1008, it is often credited as the 
world’s first novel. The novel relates the customs and 
practices common to the Heian era. Men and women 
of high status powdered their faces white. The imperial 
households wore stately robes, which were modeled on 
Chinese state robes. Several types of hats were worn, 
depending upon rank and the formality of the events. 
Women in the court would wear white silk with heavy 
brocade jackets and wore their hair long, often with the 
aid of wig attachments. It was fashionable to leave it 
unfastened so it flowed freely. 

The Late Heian period witnessed what could be 
described as an elitist form of social hierarchy; it was 
highly formalized and exclusive. Although the Heian 
period underwent enormous social and cultural change 
it was economically stagnant; thus the majority of peo¬ 
ple were poor and uneducated. Little social or cultural 
change occurred within this class with the exception of 
the rise of the warrior class, which was able to exist on 
the fringes of both classes with relative ease. Despite 
this, the Heian period left a great cultural heritage and 
contributed toward the social and cultural psyche of 
modern Japan. 

See also kanji and kana. 
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Samaya L. Sukha 

Henry II 

(1133-1189) king of England 

Henry II was the first of the Plantagenet kings of Eng¬ 
land, reigning from 1154 to 1189. He was born in 1133 in 
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LeMans, France. From his mother, Matilda, he inherited 
a claim to the English throne, as she was the daugh¬ 
ter of Henry I of England (r. 1100-35). From his father, 
Geoffrey, he gained the titles of count of Anjou and duke 
of Normandy, in France. His power and influence in 
France were considerably enhanced in May 1152 when he 
married Eleanor, duchess of Aquitaine, who two months 
earlier had divorced King Louis VII of France. Eleanor’s 
lands included Aquitaine, Tourraine, and Gascony. Together, 
Henry and Eleanor controlled more land in France than 
did the French king, from whom Henry nominally held 
the duchy of Normandy as his vassal. 

Henry’s ascension to the English throne was not easy 
because the Crown had been usurped by Stephen of Blois 
(1135-54) upon the death of Henry I. King Stephen I 
fought Matilda and Henry vigorously, but when his son 
and heir died, Stephen agreed to terms that allowed Henry 
to ascend to the throne after his reign ended. Henry did 
so in October 1154 at age 21, and then quickly moved to 
establish his authority over the feudal lords of the realm, 
demanding that they tear down their illicit castles and 
fortification built under Stephen. 

Henry’s goal was to restore royal power and pre¬ 
rogatives to what they had been under his grandfather, 
Henry I. He succeeded in reviving several royal insti¬ 
tutions that Henry I had established, most notably the 
system of royal justice and the exchequer. In the case of 
the former, he pushed the system of royal justices riding 
circuit throughout England into a powerful tool through 
which he earned the loyalty of the freemen and burghers 
of the realm. His courts used a standardized or “com¬ 
mon” law throughout the realm, providing a welcomed 
alternative to the courts presided over by the local feudal 
lords, who were notorious for protecting their own inter¬ 
ests. Henry’s judicial system utilized a jury of 12 sworn 
men who testified concerning criminal activity or con¬ 
tentious issues in their locale. These elements of royal 
justice were codified by the Assize of Clarendon in 1166. 
Another major innovation under Henry was the paying 
of “scutage” or a monetary fee in lieu of military service 
by a vassal of the king. Not only did this system enhance 
royal revenues, it made the king less reliant upon the 
feudal levy when going to war. While Henry was still 
very much a feudal king and the government dependent 
upon his forceful and energetic personality, his reforms 
put into place a solid royal bureaucracy, which, under his 
Plantagenet successors, would give a tremendous degree 
of stability to the English monarchy. 

Henry’s efforts to extend royal justice to include 
the English clergy met with considerable resistance by 
Thomas Becket, his onetime friend and chancellor. 


Appointed archbishop of Canterbury in 1162 by Henry, 
Becket surprised the king by defending the indepen¬ 
dence of ecclesiastical courts and the immunity of the 
clergy from royal justice. Henry issued the Constitutions 
of Clarendon in 1164, which reaffirmed the right of the 
king to punish “criminous clerks,” and forced Becket 
to sign the document. Shortly thereafter, Becket fled the 
realm (1164) only to return in 1170. When he again 
began to oppose the king over the issue of royal ver¬ 
sus ecclesiastical authority, he was murdered by four of 
Henry’s vassals. Public sentiment swung against Henry 
at this point, and he was forced to back down, agreeing 
to allow clergy to be both tried and sentenced in eccle¬ 
siastical courts. 

In his later life Henry faced numerous rebellions by 
Eleanor and his sons, mostly of his own making. His 
long-running extramarital affairs enraged Eleanor, and 
his attempts to strip Eleanor and his son Richard of 
Aquitaine led to open conflict in 1173-74. War again 
broke out between the king and his sons Richard and 
John in 1189, which concluded with the defeat of the 
king. He died shortly thereafter on July 4, 1189. 

See also Eleanor of Aquitaine; Norman and Planta¬ 
genet kings of England; Richard I. 

Further reading: Barber, Richard. Henry Plantagenet. Wood- 
bridge: Boydell Press, 2001; Warren, W. L. Henry II. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1973. 
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Henry IV 

(1050-1106) king of Germany 

Henry IV was the eldest son of Henry III of Germa¬ 
ny, from the Salian (Frankish) dynasty, and Agnes de 
Poitou, the daughter of William V of Aquitaine. He was 
born in 1050 and at the age of three was elected by 
the German assembly of nobles as his father’s heir to 
the throne—a succession not guaranteed in the German 
kingdom by birth. In 1054 the archbishop of Cologne 
crowned the four-year-old Henry, and in 1056 his fa¬ 
ther died suddenly. Henry’s mother was appointed re¬ 
gent, a short-lived position thanks to Archbishop Anno 
of Cologne, who took the regency away from her and 
assumed power. Anno and his cohorts spent the next 
decade plundering the royal coffers for their own ben¬ 
efit, a situation that ended in 1066 when Henry, hav¬ 
ing reached maturity and assuming his position as king, 
dismissed them. Also in 1066 Henry married Bertha of 
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Maurienne, the daughter of Count Otto of Savoy, with 
whom he fathered five children. 

Since 962 when Otto I of Germany had assisted 
Pope John XII in defending the Papal States against 
King Berengar II of Italy and had been rewarded by 
being crowned Holy Roman Emperor, the German 
kings had become the claimants to the Roman impe¬ 
rial throne. Under Otto I and his successors, the Holy 
Roman Empire was expected to function as the secular 
counterpart to the papacy and ensure the unity and pro¬ 
tection of Western Christendom. The partnership, how¬ 
ever, often resulted in major power struggles between 
the two entities. In 1075 Pope Gregory VII sought to 
diminish imperial power by removing the right of secu¬ 
lar rulers to appoint clerics. 

Lay investiture, as the practice is called, benefited rul¬ 
ers financially as individuals would pay to obtain these 
appointments. This is referred to as simony and con¬ 
sidered sinful by the church. The fact that rulers could 
appoint loyal individuals who would act in their favor 
was also a major benefit. In his Dictatum Papae (Papal 
Dictum), Gregory declared that the sanctity of the pope 
was inherited from St. Peter, whom Christ had charged 
with establishing the papacy in Rome. Therefore, all 
Christians were subject to the pope, and only he could 
appoint or depose clerics and exercise supreme legislative 
and could judicial power. With this began what is known 
as the Investiture Controversy. 

To retaliate against the pope for having tried to 
undermine his authority over the German Church, 
Henry IV nominated his own clerics in Germany and 
also in Milan, Fermo, and Spoleto on Italian soil. In 
1076 he convened an assembly of church officials at 
Worms in which the pope was deposed and where 
Henry called for his abdication. Gregory responded 
by excommunicating Henry, declaring him deposed, 
and releasing his subjects from allegiance to him. The 
German nobles embraced Gregory’s actions. They 
were interested in limiting absolutist imperial power 
and needed an excuse to continue a rebellion that had 
begun at the First Battle of Langensalza in 1075, where 
Henry had defeated the Saxons. In 1077 they elected 
Rudolf of Swabia as antiking, initiating a civil war that 
was to last until 1122. 

Henry had no choice but to beg for Gregory’s for¬ 
giveness. He traveled to Canossa in northern Italy to 
meet with the pope and there he stood in the snow for 
three days until the pope finally took pity on him and 
lifted his excommunication. In 1080 however Gregory 
renewed Henry’s excommunication and recognized 
Rudolf of Swabia as the rightful king of Germany. 


Henry responded by convoking a council of imperial 
bishops at Brixen in which Gregory once again was 
deposed and Guibert, whom Henry had appointed 
archbishop of Ravenna, was elected antipope Clem¬ 
ent III. In the meantime, Rudolf of Swabia died and 
his supporters elected Count Herman of Salm as his 
successor. 

After several failed attempts to enter Rome, Henry 
was finally able to do so in 1084. He ran Gregory out of 
the city and installed Clement III on the papal throne. As 
a reward, Clement crowned Henry Holy Roman Emper¬ 
or. Four years later, Henry deposed Herman of Salm, but 
his support of the antipope turned his family against 
him, because they believed that he was jeopardizing the 
monarchy. In 1104 Henry’s son Henry V rebelled, had 
his father imprisoned, and forced him to abdicate in the 
following year. Henry escaped, only to die in Liege in 
1106. 

The Investiture Controversy continued under the 
reign of Henry V. In 1110 Henry V invaded Rome; 
arrested Pope Paschal II, who had been elected in 1099; 
and forced him to reinstate the secular right to appoint 
church officials. Paschal agreed and was given no 
choice but to crown Henry V Holy Roman Emper¬ 
or. In 1116 however he renewed the prohibition of 
lay investiture, leaving the dispute unresolved until 
1122 when, after heavy negotiations, Pope Calixtus II 
and Henry signed the Concordat of Worms, which 
declared that the election of bishops and other mem¬ 
bers of the clergy in Germany would take place in 
Henry’s presence, without simony or violence. Henry 
would only grant secular authority and act as a judge 
between disputing parties, while the pope would con¬ 
fer the sacred authority. In 1123 Calixtus convoked 
the First Council of the Lateran. In front of 300 bish¬ 
ops and more than 600 abbots, he ratified the Con¬ 
cordat of Worms and abolished the Holy Roman 
Emperor’s ability to interfere in papal elections. With 
this, Calixtus secured the freedom of the church from 
imperial intervention. 

Further reading: Blumenthal, Uta-Renate. The Investiture 
Controversy: Church and Monarchy from the Ninth to the 
Twelfth Century. Philadelphia, PA: University of Philadelphia 
Press, 1988; Bryce, James. The Holy Roman Empire. New 
York: Schocken Books, 1970; Kelly, J. N. D. The Oxford Dic¬ 
tionary of Popes. Oxford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1996; Robinson, I. S. Henry IV of Germany, 1056- 
1106. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003. 
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Henry V 

(c. 1387-1422) king of England 

Henry V of England and Agincourt was die son of Henry 
IV Bolingbroke, from the House of Lancaster, and Mary 
de Bohun, the daughter of the seventh earl of Hereford. 
At the age of 12, King Richard II knighted him as duke of 
Lancaster. In that same year he became heir to the throne 
of England when his father imprisoned Richard and had 
himself crowned as his successor. By 16 years of age Hen¬ 
ry was engaged in crushing revolts alongside his father. 
Provoked by economic discontent and unjust laws, the 
welsh, led by Owen Glendower, self-proclaimed prince 
of Wales, revolted against the English Crown. So did the 
Percys of Northumberland, who had helped Bolingbroke 
to remove Richard from power, and who were now dis¬ 
pleased by the fact that the Cumbrian lands Bolingbroke 
had promised them were instead given to their rivals. 

Though Henry was seriously wounded in the face 
by an arrow in 1403 at the Battle of Shrewsbury, the 
confrontation resulted in the death of Harry Hotspur, 
the leader of the Percy revolt. Much of the success in 
ending these rebellions had to do with Henry’s military 
abilities. By 1410 Henry had gained almost complete 
control of the English government, as his father, who 
would live for another three years, suffered from a 
severe skin condition believed to have been either syph¬ 
ilis or leprosy, and possibly also epilepsy, which pre¬ 
vented him from fulfilling his royal obligations. 

Bolingbroke died in March 20, 1413, and Henry offi¬ 
cially succeeded him as king of England. Henry immedi¬ 
ately took actions to gain the support of his people. He 
pardoned his father’s enemies and restored their lands, 
including Edmund Mortimer, fifth earl of March, whom 
the childless Richard II had named heir apparent to the 
English throne and whom Bolingbroke had imprisoned 
when he took the crown. Henry also had Richard II’s 
body exhumed and reinterred at Westminster cathe¬ 
dral. His second funeral included all the royal honors 
he had been denied earlier. With this Henry appeased 
Richard’s supporters. He was also responsible for intro¬ 
ducing English as the language of government instead 
of Latin and French, which had been used in official 
documents for centuries. With this, he encouraged the 
notion of England as an individual nation, with traits 
distinct from others, including its language. 

Upon taking the throne Henry was faced with both 
domestic and foreign issues. On the domestic front, the 
Lollards, a heretic religious sect that considered the Cath¬ 
olic Church to be corrupt and who denied the author¬ 
ity of priests, revolted (1413) when Sir John Oldcastle, 


Henry’s close friend, was brought to trial for professing 
Lollard beliefs. Oldcastle escaped and led an uprising 
against Henry. The rebellion failed, and Oldcastle was 
recaptured and executed. In retaliation, Henry stepped 
up the persecution of the Lollards, which had begun in 
the early years of the 15th century. In 1415 Henry again 
had to deal with a plot devised against him—the South¬ 
ampton Plot, meant to murder Henry and replace him 
with Edmund Mortimer. The plot was discovered, and its 
leaders—Edmund’s brother-in-law Richard Conisburgh, 
third earl of Cambridge; Sir Thomas Grey of Heaton; 
and Henry Scrope, baron of Masham—were executed. 

On the foreign front Henry had his eye on the con¬ 
quest of France. The French king Charles VI suffered 
from bouts of mental illness, and his kingdom was 
dealing with strife between the nobles of Armagnac 



King Henry V died in 1422 while on campaign pursuing his claims 
to the French throne. Wood engraving c. 1900. 
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and Burgundy, weaknesses that Henry rightly believed 
would work to his advantage. Henry played the two fac¬ 
tions against each other to achieve his goal. In 1415 he 
engaged in war against the French, winning the decisive 
victory at Agincourt. In 1417-1419 he conquered Nor¬ 
mandy and Rouen and in 1420 he forced the French to 
sign the Treaty of Troyes, which recognized him as heir 
to the French throne and regent of France and gave him 
the hand of Catherine of Valois, Charles Vi’s daugh¬ 
ter. With this union Henry legitimized his claim to the 
French crown. 

The Armagnacs however rejected the treaty and 
Henry continued his campaign against France. In 1422 
during the Siege of Meaux, Henry became seriously ill 
with dysentery. He died at Bois de Vincennes in August 
of that year without attaining the French crown. His 
infant son, Henry VI, eventually succeeded him as king 
of England, while the French crown went to Charles VII 
of France, Charles Vi’s son. 

The twists and turns of Henry V’s life inspired Wil¬ 
liam Shakespeare to write his play Henry V two centu¬ 
ries later. The opinion of historians regarding Henry’s 
submission of France into signing the Treaty of Troyes 
is anything but flattering, as is their view of Henry as a 
cruel and fanatical ruler. However Henry demonstrat¬ 
ed great valor in battle and had strong political skills, 
the ability to forge alliances to appease his opponents, 
and the intelligence to strategize against his enemies to 
attain his goals. 

Further reading: Allmand, Christopher. Henry V. London: 
Methuen, 1992; Hodge, Geoffrey. Owain Glyn Dwr: The 
War of Independence in the Welsh Borders. Almeley: Logas- 
ton Press, 1995; Keen, Maurice Hugh. England in the Later 
Middle Ages: A Political History. New York: Routledge, 
2003; Somerset, Fiona, Jill C. Havens, and Derrick G. Pitard, 
eds. Lollards and Their Influence in Late Medieval England. 
Rochester, NY: Boydell Press, 2003. 

Lilian H. Zirpolo 

Henry "the Navigator/' Prince 

(1394-C.1460) Portuguese explorer 

Prince Henry the Navigator, the duke of Viseu, was the 
third son of Joao I, who began the famous Aviz dynasty 
in Portugal (1385). Henry’s mother, Philippa of Lan¬ 
caster, was the daughter of John of Gaunt, a prominent 
English nobleman. The marriage of Philippa and Joao 
I started a centuries-long commercial and political rela¬ 


tionship between Portugal and England. Henry’s fame, 
embodied in his moniker, the Navigator, resulted from 
his fascination with the sea and with robbing the Mus¬ 
lims of their rich trade routes in Africa. It is said that he 
convinced his father to attempt the famous raid on the 
North African city of Ceuta in 1415 and that it was here 
Henry first saw the wealth worth conquering the lands of 
the Muslims. Ceuta is thought by most historians to have 
served as the jumping off point for a century of explora¬ 
tion that would result in the discovery of a route from 
Europe to Asia, and the discovery of the New World. 

In 1419 the Portuguese, under the direction of Henry, 
sailed down the West African coast in search of gold, 
slaves, and a Christian ally against the Muslims. The leg¬ 
end was that a Christian king, known as Prester John, 
resided in Africa and was surrounded by great wealth. It 
was believed that an alliance with this ruler would enable 
the Europeans to outflank the Muslims from the south, 
realizing a goal nearly three centuries old—the conquest 
of the Muslim world. On May 25, 1420, Henry was 
given the governorship of the Order of Christ, a succes¬ 
sor to the Knights Templar and a source of great wealth. 
The Order of Christ had set up its headquarters in 1413 
near the southwestern tip of Portugal at a town called 
Sagres. It was here, near the Cape of St. Vincent, that 
Henry gathered the material and men who would realize 
his dream of exploration and conquest. 

In 1420 Joao Gonqalves Zarco and Tristao Vaz 
Teixeira rediscovered the Madeira Islands. Henry 
encouraged settlers to colonize the islands, which they 
did. This greatly enhanced Henry’s revenue once the 
colony was up and running, and trading regularly with 
Portugal. In 1433 Henry’s father died and Duarte, Hen¬ 
ry’s older brother, granted Henry a “royal fifth” from 
all the trade occurring in the lands that had been and 
would be discovered. In addition, Henry was given the 
sole prerogative to sail south of Cape Bojador, which 
was the southernmost point that the Portuguese had 
reached up to that time. Duarte died five years into his 
reign and as a reward for supporting the regency of 
Pedro while Afonso V came of age, Henry’s claim to the 
“royal fifth” was reaffirmed. It was also during Pedro’s 
regency (1439-48) that Henry colonized the Azores, 
which had been discovered, possibly by Gonqalo Velho, 
in 1427. 

At Sagres Henry continued to gather around him 
the best map makers and seafaring men of the age. In 
time Sagres became noted as a place for the study of 
geography and navigation; it had an excellent observa¬ 
tory and a naval arsenal, and it served as a base for the 
development of new seafaring technology. 
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The port of Lagos, which lay close by, served as an 
excellent jumping off point for Portuguese exploration, 
and it became a popular location for shipbuilding. 
This collection of seasoned sailors and navigators made 
it possible for the Portuguese to succeed in a feat that 
had not been done for 2,000 years—they sailed south of 
Cape Bojador, just south of the Western Sahara region. 

By the time of Henry’s death the Portuguese had 
sailed as far as present-day Sierra Leone and had suc¬ 
cessfully circumvented the desert caravan trade of the 
Muslims. The gold that poured into Portugal as a result 
of the trading activity of the Portuguese along the West 
African coast made possible the coining of the first cru¬ 
zados in f452, a gold coin celebrating the Portuguese 
victory of the Muslims. The Portuguese also founded 
the Cape Verde Islands in 1455. 

What made most of the Portuguese discoveries 
possible was the incorporation of the Arab lateen sail 
to the small Portuguese caravel. The caravel was a 
light and very maneuverable craft that could even sail 
up shallow rivers if need be. The lateen sail made it 
possible to tack against the wind, making the voyage 
back to Europe less difficult. 

Although much of Henry’s time was spent contem¬ 
plating the riches and glory that lay beyond the sea, 
he was not unconcerned with what was going on in 
Europe. The continued campaign against the Muslims 
of North Africa intrigued Henry. In an ill-fated attempt 
to take Tangier in 1437, Henry’s brother Fernando was 
captured by the Moroccans. Fernando would spend the 
rest of his life as a prisoner since the payment for his 
release was the return of Ceuta to the Muslims, a prize 
the Portuguese were unwilling to give up. Prince Henry 
was instrumental in setting the stage for even greater 
discoveries, both by the Portuguese and the Spanish. 
In 1488 Bartolemeu Dias rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope at the southern tip of Africa, making it possible 
for Europeans to reach Asia, where they would have 
direct access to the spice trade. Vasco da Gama built on 
the work of Dias by sailing all the way to India from 
1497 to 1499. This journey laid the foundation stone 
for the future Estado da India, or State of India, which 
would bring significant wealth to the Portuguese Crown 
during the 16th century. The intrepid Portuguese would 
also discover Brazil (1500), a great source of mineral 
wealth for them in the late 17th century. 

See also Muslim Spain. 

Further reading: Beazley, C. Raymond. “Prince Henry of Portu¬ 
gal and his Political, Commercial and Colonizing Work.” The 
American Historical Review (v.17/2, 1912); Diffie, Bailey W., 


and George D. Winius. Foundations of the Portuguese Em¬ 
pire, 1415-1580. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1977; Newitt, M. D. D., ed. The First Portuguese Colonial Em¬ 
pire. Exeter: University of Exeter, 1986; Parry, J. H. The Age 
of Reconnaissance: Discovery, Exploration and Settlement, 
1450 to 1650. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1981; 
Russell-Wood, A. J. R. The Portuguese Empire, 1415-1808: A 
World on the Move. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1992; Scammel, G. V. The First Imperial Age: Euro¬ 
pean Overseas Expansion, c. 1400-1715. Boston, MA: Unwin 
Hyman, 1989; Solow, Barbara L. “Capitalism and Slavery in 
the Exceedingly Long Run.” Journal of Interdisciplinary His¬ 
tory (v.17/4, 1987); Subrahmanyam, Sanjay. The Portuguese 
Empire in Asia, 1500-1700: A Political and Economic His¬ 
tory. New York: Longman, 1993; Thornton, John. Africa and 
Africans in the Making of the Atlantic World, 1400-1800. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998. 

Jeffery L. Irvin, Jr. 

heresies, pre-Reformation 

In the centuries before Martin Luther led Christian dis¬ 
sent into an alternative faith of the 16th century, there 
were other progenitors for reform. In southern France 
and northern Italy there was a movement associated 
with the Albigensians that took deep root and provoked 
a crusade against them in the early 13th century. This 
group included some who were no longer Christians, 
the Cathari and Bogomils, and others who were mis¬ 
understood as heretics, the Waldensians. Yet another 
group arose later in England, the Lollards, associated 
with John Wycliffe. The seed of the Lollards took 
root in central Europe under the Bohemian John Huss. 
What unites these peoples is that they existed before the 
Protestant Reformation and were severely persecuted by 
the official church. 

The Cathar sect claimed its roots among “pure” 
devotees of the distant past. Perhaps they originated 
from the Manicheans and or the Christian dualists 
(Gnostics), who used the Greek word catharos (pure) 
to describe themselves in their teachings. Their ter¬ 
ritory and tribal background were in contact with 
Arianism as championed by fourth-century mission¬ 
ary Ulfilas. More directly the Cathari benefited when 
crusading armies returned from the East and brought 
new ideas and contacts with them. In 1167 a religious 
leader from Constantinople named Nicetas visited 
Italy and France. Nicetas represented several non- 
Orthodox communities who affirmed Manichean or 
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Gnostic beliefs. He gave lectures throughout the region 
around Toulouse, France, and anointed several more 
bishops for like-minded devotees before going back to 
the East. Other itinerant preachers from the East soon 
followed Nicetas. 

The doctrines of the Cathari are dualistic: God rules 
the spiritual world, and Satan rules the material one. The 
Catharist goal is to escape from the body of death in order 
to unite with God in the spirit. Christ appeared in the 
world to show the way to escape the physical world, and 
many Cathari myths tell this tale. The Cathari attracted 
followers who were disenchanted by the worldliness and 
corruption of the Catholic clergy. Many were nobles who 
wanted freedom from the controls of the remote central¬ 
ized state and church, but peasants were impressed at 
the rigorous lifestyles of the Cathari. At the heart of the 
sect were the “perfected,” who were inducted through 
a ceremony called the “consolamentum.” They would 
renounce the church of Rome and agree to follow rules 
involving chastity, diet, and companionship. 

Other Albigensian groups often lumped in with the 
Cathari—and massacred along with them in the Albi¬ 
gensian Crusade (1208-29)—did not accept hereti¬ 
cal doctrines. Among them were the Waldensians, also 
called “Poor Men of Lyons,” followers of a pious mer¬ 
chant of Lyons named Peter Valdes (Latin, Waldo). Val¬ 
des renounced possessions and took up a lifestyle of 
itinerant preaching. He made such an impact that he 
received an audience with the pope at the Third Lateran 
Council (1179). The pope commended the Waldensians 
for their faith and simplicity but restricted them in their 
preaching. This limitation was unacceptable to Valdes 
and his followers, and eventually the Waldensians came 
to reject Catholic sacraments and male priesthood, pur¬ 
gatory, and conventional church ideas on just war, oath 
taking, and even the need for churches. 

The group however did not stay unified. Some 
turned against the hierarchy of the church and were 
condemned at the Council of Verona in 1184. Others 
stayed loyal and actually were active in their opposition 
to the Cathari. Still others went into hiding and formed 
a shadowy church with its own rituals and dogmas. 
Unfortunately the differences among the Waldensians 
did not exempt them from severe repression in the Albi¬ 
gensian Crusade and the Inquisition that followed. In 
1487-88 war broke out against them, and a settlement 
was not reached until 1509. Even so, hostilities contin¬ 
ued throughout the 1500s and drove most of them into 
the arms of the Reformed Church. One Italian faction, 
the Lombard Waldensians, organized themselves into a 
separate denomination. 


Another tiny and pilloried faction among the Albi- 
gensians were the Bogomils. They are named after an 
Orthodox priest named Bogomil who lived in the Bal¬ 
kans, the same area where the Cathari were settled in 
the 800s. Bogomil had contempt for the official Ortho¬ 
dox Church, rejected the Old Testament and the sacra¬ 
ments, and retained only the Lord’s Prayer as valid. His 
critique was lashed to the Cathari dualistic views that 
the world was evil and demonic, but the spirit was good 
and divine. Bogomils found their way to Constantinople 
and became more heretical in their views. Many Albi¬ 
gensian Bogomils migrated out of southern France and 
northern Italy. They went to the land of their spiritual 
forebears. In Bosnia, they held their own and forced the 
Franciscans to leave. As late as 1875 there was evidence 
of them there. 

After the Albigensian Crusade the leadership of the 
Cathari shriveled and moved out of France into Italy. 
Some hid in the Pyrenees or migrated elsewhere. Even 
there they disappeared as the Catholic hierarchy found 
better ways of competing for the hearts of the common 
folk through the popular preaching of the Jesuits, the 
Cistercians, and the Dominicans. Mockers gave the 
Lollards their name. It comes from Middle Dutch and 
means “mumbler” perhaps “idler” in Middle English. 
John Wycliffe (c. 1330-84), a professor at Oxford, 
inspired this group with his teachings against the elit¬ 
ism of the church. At first the Follards consisted of edu¬ 
cated priests who had known Wycliffe as a theologian. 
When the archbishop suppressed the priests, leadership 
passed on to humbler members of the English Catholic 
Church, who were fed up with hypocrisy among the 
hierarchy. Few nobles identified with the movement. 
When its champion, Sir John Oldcastle, was hung as a 
traitor and heretic in 1417, the demoralized common¬ 
ers were now without a leader, and they disintegrated 
by 1431. 

John Huss adopted Wycliffe’s ideas and was burned 
as a heretic in 1415. His disciples, the “Hussites,” 
grew popular among Slavic commoners. The Council 
of Constance condemned Wycliffe formally, and his 
bones were exhumed and burned as a sign of his soul’s 
irredeemable condition. Against Huss and his ilk on the 
Continent, a long and bloody crusade (1418-37) was 
approved. Both Wycliffe and Huss laid the foundation 
for the emergence of the Protestant Reformation in the 
next century. 

See also Lateran Councils, Third and Fourth. 

Further reading: Lambert, Malcolm. Medieval Heresy: Popu¬ 
lar Movements from the Gregorian Reform to the Reforma- 
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tion. Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2002. Clifton, Chas S. En¬ 
cyclopedia of Heresies and Heretics. New York: Barnes & 
Noble Books, 1998. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Hildegard of Bingen 

(1098-1179) theologian and visionary 

Hildegard of Bingen was an abbess, theologian, scien¬ 
tist, musician, preacher, and visionary who wrote ma¬ 
jor theological works. She was also called Sybil of the 
Rhine. She was the last and 10th child of Hildebert of 
Bermersheim and Mechthild of Merxheim. The wealthy 
couple had promised her as a tithe to the church, which 
was a traditional practice at the time. Some sources 
indicate that Hildegard received a religious, but very 
basic education from a kindly anchoress, Jutta, daugh¬ 
ter of Count Stephen of Sponheim. She learned some 
Latin but always felt inadequate in the language. Her 
exposure to religious music enabled her to compose 
songs later in life. Some sources state that Hildegard 
stayed at Count Stephen’s estate until she took the veil 
at 14. When Jutta died in 1136 Hildegard became the 
abbess of what had become a Benedictine convent at 
Disidodensberg. Years later in her book Scivias, Hilde¬ 
gard disparaged the practice of making young children 
oblates to the church. 

Hildegard had visions as early as age three but told 
no one. She eventually told Jutta, who was accepting 
of the visions. She also confided in Volmar, a monk 
who shared her trials and tribulations. Modern medi¬ 
cal knowledge has ascertained that Hildegard suffered 
from severe migraine headaches. At the age of 42, 
when Hildegard had a particularly brilliant vision, she 
accepted her gift and was instructed by Pope Eugenius 
(1145-53) to publish what she saw; the result was Sciv¬ 
ias. Hildegard’s convent grew in size, compelling her 
move to nearby Bingen. She also founded a convent at 
adjacent Eibingen. Hildegard occupied herself by writ¬ 
ing music and plays. She also wrote more visionary 
books: Liber vitae meritorum from 1150 to 1152 and 
Liber divinorum operum in 1163, which contained her 
ideas of microcosm and macrocosm. She argued that 
man was God’s most perfect creation, thus a reflection 
from which the macrocosm was replicated. 

Hildegard also wrote nonvisionary works. Physica 
discussed natural history and Causae et Curae (1150) 
discussed medical history and elaborated how natural 
elements could cure illness. Together they are known 


as Liber subtilatum. She was ahead of her time in dis¬ 
cussing female sexual pleasure during intercourse and 
deemed the male responsible for producing strong off¬ 
spring with healthy semen. Hildegard believed that 
music was a divine instrument given to Adam after the 
Fall so that God would be appropriately worshiped. She 
wrote numerous hymns that honored virgins, saints, 
and Mary. Much of her music has been recorded, espe¬ 
cially in honor of her 900th anniversary. Hildegard also 
maintained a wide-ranging correspondence with many 
political leaders and bishops. At one time five emperors 
heeded Hildegard’s advice. 

Further reading: Baird, Joseph L., and Radd K. Ehrman, trans. 
The Letters of Hildegard of Bingen. New York: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1994; Bobko, Jane. Visions: The Life and Music 
of Hildegard von Bingen. New York: Penguin Books, 1995; 
Hildegard of Bingen. Illuminations of Hildegard of Bingen. 
Matthew Fox, commentator. Santa Fe, NM: Bear & Co., 
1985; Maddocks, Fiona. Hildegard of Bingen: The Woman of 
Her Age. London: Headline Book Publishing, 2001. 

Annette Richardson 

Hindu epic literature 

The most famous Hindu epic literature arose in India 
during the Vedic period (c. 1000-c. 500 b.c.e), which 
helped define the essentials of Indian belief and cul¬ 
ture. While Hinduism is not the sole religion in the 
region, these texts set forth many of the ideas and 
practices held sacred by many people throughout the 
world. Hindu epic literature is still very much trea¬ 
sured in modern times. 

It was during the Vedic period that four of the 
most treasured sources of Hindu spiritualism arose. In 
the ancient language of Sanskrit, veda means truth or 
knowledge. The Vedic library, which lends its name to 
this era, contains hundreds of texts. Four of the main 
texts of Hindu epic literature are the Upanishads, the 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana, and Puranas. While the 
Upanishads are in fact religious texts, when combined 
with the other two, the foundations of Hindu beliefs 
are firmly expressed. 

The Upanishads was written between approxi¬ 
mately 600 to 300 b.c.e. The word Upanishads means 
sitting down near, or sitting reverently at the feet of, 
and contain over 300 pieces. These texts defined the 
core of Hindu beliefs, while not being philosophical 
texts themselves. 
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The Upanishads are the cornerstone of Hindu spiri¬ 
tuality, exploring the interaction of humanity with the 
universe. The overall concepts involved in the Upani¬ 
shads consider how people can discern what is truth, 
knowledge, and inner peace. The many sections of the 
texts address the attainment of wisdom, consciousness, 
and the operation of the universe. In ideas that would 
especially being addressed in future texts, attaining a 
true, perfect self was paramount. In the idea of reincar¬ 
nation, what actions a person performs in his current 
life will determine what happens in his future existence. 

The idea of the self, and attaining sense of the self, 
is especially important in these scriptures. Performing 
selfless acts for the benefits of others is what helps one 
to achieve knowledge of the self. Good and evil acts 
are addressed, as are examples of proper and improp¬ 
er behavior. 

The Mababbarata and the Ramayana are consid¬ 
ered to be the two greatest epics in Hindu literature, 
carrying on the ideas first expressed in the Upanishads. 
The Mababbarata is an epic poem with over 90,000 
verses, close to 2 million words. It is more than 10 times 
the length of the Christian Bible. Considering the length 
of the epic, the amount of time spent in composing it 
is under scrutiny. The composition has often been sub¬ 
scribed to Maha Rishi Veda Vyasa, but the time span 
that many believed was used in creating this piece rang¬ 
es from 6 b.c.e. to the first century c.E. 

The Mababbarata, which can be translated into 
the Great Book of the Bharatas, is a tale of two war¬ 
ring families, both of whom claimed to be descendants 
of Bharat, believed the founder of the Indo-Aryans. 
The events described in the Mababbarata most likely 
took place somewhere around the time of the 12th 
century b.c.e. The story both begins and ends on the 
battlefield, although along the way there are numerous 
digressions. Many of the ideas and the spirituality in 
texts such as the Upanishads are related again in the 
Mababbarata. 

One of the important aspects of the Mababbarata 
is often separated as its own text called the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, which translates into the Song of the Lord. 
The much revered Hindu God Krishna is mentioned 
prominently in the Mababbarata, while previously 
left out of other Hindu texts. Krishna is one of the 10 
avatars of the Hindu god Vishnu, who often assumes 
a new form in order to descend to earth in times of 
troubles. 

In the Gita, Krishna is a charioteer to Arjuna, a 
central character. Krishna previously kept his divinity 
a secret from Arjuna. The Gita begins on the field of 


battle when Arjuna is preparing for what will be an 
incredibly violent and devastating conflict. There, on 
the field of battle, Arjuna reflects upon his sadness upon 
having to fight, and kill, members of his own family, as 
well as friends in his attempt to defend the claim his 
elder brother had to the throne of the Kurus. Krishna 
serves Arjuna as both a charioteer and adviser. As the 
battle is about to begin, the blind king Dhritarashtra 
learns of the entire exchange through Sanjaya, who is 
able to relate what is going on. 

In revealing his true self to Arjuna, Krishna enlight¬ 
ens Arjuna about the nature of the self, life and death, 
and the importance of proper behavior. First and fore¬ 
most, Krishna describes how the body may die but the 
self does not. The soul is eternal and will assume a new 
form in the next lifetime. While people may face bodily 
death, the soul will never die. Again the concept of how 
what one does in his current life will affect what hap¬ 
pens in the next is related. 

Krishna also describes to Arjuna the concept of 
duty. One has a responsibility to action, but not to 
enjoy the fruits of those actions, similar to the idea 
that Jesus later related in Christianity, that is, one does 
good not for reward but because of how it benefits 
others. Krishna also relates to Arjuna the importance 
of choosing the right path, being self-controlled, and 
having the desire to serve others. Those who can 
detach themselves from the desires of the world will 
attain the perfection of the self. 

When Krishna reveals his divinity to Arjuna, he 
also instills the concept of devotion and love. Those 
who devote themselves to him, and seek true reality, 
will achieve the best state possible. Krishna especially 
tells Arjuna the power and importance of meditation, 
which will help one both renounce the results of actions 
as well as attain immediate peace. One should never 
waver in the desire to achieve spiritual perfection. 

Krishna is still, to this day, one of the most popular 
of the Hindu gods. One of the misunderstandings of 
Hinduism is that of the number of gods. Quite often, it 
is simply one god merely manifested in different forms. 
There are some who argue that Krishna and Jesus Christ 
are one and the same. Many of the messages presented 
in the Gita are identical to those in the New Testament, 
such as devotion, and doing good for its own sake and 
not for any reward. 

Alongside the Gita, Mababbarata, and Upanishads 
is the epic tale the Ramayana which translates often 
into, The Travels of Rama, or The Story of Rama. 
Written in Sanskrit, the Ramayana is believed to be 
work by the poet Valmiki, who produced the tale 
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around 300 b.c.e. Over the following centuries, even 
into contemporary times, the story of Rama has been 
told and retold in various forms and languages. As in 
the Gita, and like Krishna, Rama is an avatar of the 
god Vishnu. 

The principal characters in the Ramayana are 
Rama; his wife, Sita; his brother, Lasksmana; Huna- 
man the monkey king; and the demon Ravana. Ravana 
had received a boon from Brahma, the principal Hindu 
god, that he could not be killed by any other divinity 
or demon, in return for his penance of 10,000 years. 
Immortality could not be granted to Ravana, and since 
he did not believe a man could kill him, this was left off 
of his requested boon. Ravana, with 10 heads and 20 
arms, becomes a feared demon, the king of Lanka, and 
begins to lay waste to the earth. Vishnu again returns 
to earth in the form of a man, Rama, in order to kill 
the demon. 

When Rama is born and grows into a man he is 
immensely popular both within his household and 
within the kingdom of his father, Dasaratha. Rama is to 
be the next king. Rama is wed to the beautiful Sita, who 
herself is a reincarnation of Laxmi, the wife of Vishnu. 
Dasaratha is tricked by one of his wives to exile Rama 
to the forest for 14 years. As is revealed, Dasaratha once 
accidentally killed a man and was told that he himself 
would be separated from his own son. Rama accepts 
the exile and leaves along with Sita and Laksmana, who 
refuses to abandon his brother. 

Ravana sees Sita and immediately falls in love. 
Sita, however, is faithful. In using trickery of his own, 
Ravana kidnaps Sita and takes her to Lanka. Despite 
being held captive, Sita never wavers in her love and 
devotion for Rama. The rest of the story is how Rama, 
Laksmana, and eventually Hunaman track down Sita 
and rescue her. There are numerous epic battles along 
the way, and eventually Rama slays the demon Ravana. 
Although they are reunited, Rama banishes Sita to the 
very forest where they were once exiled together, where 
she maintains her innocence and devotion to Rama and 
gives birth to twins. At the end of the tale the two are 
reunited as they shed their mortal bodies and return to 
their celestial world. 

The Ramayana still plays an important part in con¬ 
temporary religious beliefs. This is a tale of love, devo¬ 
tion, and the battle between evil and good, as well as 
accepting the consequences of one’s actions. Devotion 
to Rama remains as strong as ever for many, as are 
the moral lessons embodied in the tale. In some places 
the Ramlila, The Play of Rama, is an important annual 
event. 


In terms of devotion to specific gods, Puranas 
takes the concepts and characters explored in previ¬ 
ous texts and expands upon them. Puranas is believed 
to have been composed between 300 and 1200 c.e. 
When compared to the other texts, the historical con¬ 
tent in these writings may not be as accurate or fac¬ 
tual historically, but many of the concepts remain the 
same, especially the epic battles between good and 
evil. Not just gods are described, but also kings and 
sages. Some gods may have from one to 12 different 
pieces dedicated to them. 

Many parts of Hindu epic literature continue to be 
performed throughout the world. The Mababbarata and 
Ramayana remain as popular as ever. New translations 
of these works continue to be produced, although in the 
case of pieces such as the Ramayana, finding a definitive 
text from which to work is often a difficult chore. These 
works continued to be enjoyed, and revered, by people 
everywhere. These writings help spread, and preserve, 
Hindu beliefs throughout the centuries. In fact many 
believe that it was not so much the Upanishads as it was 
the Mababbarata and Ramayana that promoted Hindu 
spiritual beliefs and kept them alive for so long, even 
though the historical accuracy or factuality is often in 
question, something that is part of any religion’s back¬ 
ground. Regardless of these issues, Hinduism continues 
to be a major religious presence with millions of follow¬ 
ers worldwide. 

Further reading. Embree, Ainslie Thomas, ed. T be Hindu 
Tradition. New York: Modern Library, 1966; Klostermaier, 
Klaus K. Hindu Writings: A Short Introduction to the Ma¬ 
jor Sources. Oxford: Oneworld, 2000; O’Flaherty, Wendy, 
trans. Textual Sources for the Study of Hinduism. Totowa, 
NJ: Barnes and Noble, 1988; Powell, Barbara. Windows Into 
the Infinite: A Guide to the Hindu Scriptures. Fremont, CA: 
Asian Humanities Press, 1996. 

Mitchell Newton-Matza 

Hojo clan 

Members of this Japanese family were warriors or war¬ 
lords during the Kamakura Shogunate and rose to 
the rank of sbikken (hereditary regents) from 1203 
until 1333. They traced their descent from Taira Sada- 
mori, with the founder of the family, Tokiie, taking the 
surname Hojo while he was living in Hojo, in Izu Prov¬ 
ince (modern-day Shizuoka prefecture). As the Hojo 
are therefore descended from the Taira, it makes them 
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distantly related to the Japanese imperial family. How¬ 
ever, with their base in the province of Izu, in the east, 
they were far from the center of power in Kyoto. 

Hojo Tokiie had a son Tokikata, and Tokikata’s 
son, Tokimasa, helped the Minamoto family after they 
were defeated in 1160. The head of the clan, Minamo¬ 
to Yoshitomo, was executed, but his three sons were 
spared. Two were sent as monks to monasteries, while 
the eldest, Yoritomo, was exiled to Izu where he was 
looked after by the Hojo. The boy was only 13 years 
old at the time. In 1180 Yoritomo married Tokimasa’s 
daughter Hojo Masako, tying the two families together. 
As a result when the Gempei War broke out in 1180, 
Tokimasa supported his son-in-law in what became a 
rebellion against the rule by Taira Kiyomori, in spite 
of a distant familial connection with the Taira. At the 
end of the Gempei War in 1185, Yoritomo was clearly 
worried about his own safety and decided not to go to 
Kyoto straight away. Instead he sent Tokimasa to Kyoto 
with the intention of capturing Minamoto Yoshitsune, 
brother and rival of Yoritomo. However he managed to 
persuade the court to allow Yoritomo to be given the 
power to appoint military governors. 

This and various other moves allowed Yoritomo to 
establish the Kamakura Shogunate, which was officially 
formed in 1192. When Yoritomo died in 1199, Tokima¬ 
sa and his daughter Masako conspired against the next 
shogun, Minatomo Yoriie. Yoriie despised the Hojo 
family, who he felt were too powerful. Yoshiie’s first 
move was against Kajiwara Kagetoki, governor of Sag- 
ami, who was executed in 1200. Although most schol¬ 
ars believe that Yoshiie was behind the death, Tokimasa 
benefited by being able to seize the territory of Sagami. 
Tokimasa then decided to move first and forced the new 
shogun to give him (Tokimasa) the office of regent in 
1203. His plan was to form an alliance with Minamoto 
Sanetomo, who would become shogun when Yoshiie 
died, and divide the country between Yoshiie’s son 
and Sanetomo. A plan was drawn up by the shogun to 
assassinate Tokimasa, but the shikken acted first. He 
had Yoshiie’s son, Ichiman (who was also Tokimasa’s 
grandson), and then went to Kamakura, where Yoshiie, 
gravely ill and in bed, abdicated and was then murdered 
in the following year. 

This left Minamoto Sanetomo as the new shogun. 
Tokimasa embarked on another conspiracy at the urging 
of his second wife, Maki Kata, who wanted to get rid 
of Sanetomo and replace him with her son-in-law Hira- 
ga Tomomasa. This time Masako and her brother Hojo 
Yoshitoki decided this was one step too far and eased 
Tokimasa from office with Yoshitoki taking on the office 


of shikken in 1205. Tokimasa retired to a Buddhist mon¬ 
astery in Kamakura and died 10 years later, aged 78. 

Yoshitoki (1163-1224) had fought alongside his 
father in the Gempei War and in various political machi¬ 
nations until 1205 when he and his older sister managed 
to oust their father. After several years of consolidating 
his power base, Yoshitoki decided to attack the Wada 
family in 1213, becoming head of the Board of Retain¬ 
ers, a position that had previously been held by Wada 
Yoshimori. Masako and Yoshitoki then decided to seize 
power, their position made easier by the assassination of 
Minamoto Sanetomo, the shogun, in 1219. In the Jokyu 
disturbance of 1221 the retired emperor Go-Toba tried 
to overthrow the Kamakura Shogunate and the Hojo 
family, who at that stage were in real control, but failed, 
leaving most believing that the real power in the land 
now rested not with the emperors but with the shogun 
and the shikken. Yoshitoki quickly extended the power 
of the shogun over the entire country. In 1224 Yoshitoki 
died suddenly of an illness, aged 61. Yoshitoki’s his first 
child, Hojo Yasutoki, succeeded him as shikken. His sis¬ 
ter Masako died in 1225 aged 69. 

Hojo Yasutoki (1183-1242), the third shikken, 
immediately set out to strengthen the political position 
of the Hojo clan. In 1218 he had become chief of the 
samurai dokoro (military office) and three years later led 
the shogun’s forces against the imperial palace in Kyoto. 
Remaining in Kyoto, he oversaw the capital until the 
death of his father, when he took over the running of 
the regency. He appointed his uncle Hojo Tokifusa as 
the first rensho (cosigner) and in 1226 established the 
Hyojoshu (Council of State). In 1232 he promulgated the 
Goseibai Shikimoku, which codified the shogunate for 
the first time, ensuring that the system of shogun would 
not be challenged until the Meiji Restoration in 1868. 
When he died in 1242, his son Tokiuji had predeceased 
him, and his grandson Tsunetoki succeeded him. 

Tsunetoki (1224-46) was the fourth shikken but died 
after four years in office, to be replaced by his younger 
brother Tokiyori (1227-63), who became the fifth 
shikken. As soon as Tokiyori came to power he was faced 
with a coup planned by a former shogun, Kujo Yoritsine, 
and a relative, Nagoe Mitsutoki. Tokiyori was married 
to a daughter of the commander, Adachi Kagemori, and 
he sent his grandfather against his opponents, who were 
defeated at the Battle of Hochi. His uncle, Hojo Shigetoki, 
was then recalled from Kyoto and appointed rensho. In 
1252 Tokiyori had sufficient power to depose the shogun 
and replace him with Prince Munetaka. 

Tokiyori wanted administrative reforms and in 1249 
established the Hikitsuke, which served as a high court 
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for the country. However three years later he stopped 
official discussions in the council of the shogunate and 
instead held meetings at his house. In 1256 he decided 
to step down as shikken and become a monk. It is said 
that in the years before his death in 1263, he traveled 
around Japan in disguise to see for himself the actual 
conditions of the people in the countryside. 

The next shikken, Nagatoki (1230-64), was a 
cousin, being the grandson of Yoshitoki, the second 
shikken. He was regent until his death in 1264 and was 
replaced by his uncle Masamura (1205-73), who was 
the seventh shikken from 1264 until his resignation 
on April 12, 1268. He was succeeded by Tokimune 
(1251-84), the eldest son of Tokiyori. He had been 
rensho before becoming shikken in 1268. His term as 
regent was extremely difficult as Japan was faced with 
the constant threat of a Mongol invasion. Kubilai 
Khan had sent an embassy in 1268, but the Japanese 
treated his men with some disdain. Preparations were 
made for the invasion of Japan and Tokimune had to 
strengthen defenses around the southwestern coast of 
Japan, repairing forts and building new ones. 

In November 1274 the Mongols attacked Japan 
with 30,000 soldiers in 800 ships. The initial Japanese 
response was weak and they were surprised by the 
Mongol and Korean methods of fighting. The Mongols 
took over several Japanese islands on their way to 
Kyushu. Some of the samurai facing the Mongols 
advanced forward, and the Mongols, who charged as 
a large mass, overwhelmed them. Those who survived 
sent frantic messages to Kyoto that a mighty invasion 
force was on its way. By the time the Mongols reached 
Kyushu, the locals had prepared defenses and the 
invaders were short of supplies. Their fleet, in Hakata 
harbor, was vulnerable, so to prevent a night attack, 
the Mongols pulled out their fleet. A typhoon smashed 
the Mongol fleet, destroying many ships. The Mongols 
left on land were quickly surrounded and cut to pieces 
by the Japanese. The Mongol fleet limped back to Korea 
having lost 13,000 men, and Tokimune received much 
credit from the Japanese people for having saved the 
country from its first attempted invasion. 

Tokimune, worried about another attack, quickly 
built a long stone defensive wall along Hakata Bay. In 
1581 the Mongols attacked again, this time with 200,000 
men and more than 4,000 ships. The southern fleet, from 
southern China, left a month earlier than the northern 
(or eastern) fleet, which sailed from Korea. This time the 
Japanese were waiting for them. Once again weather 
intervened and the invaders again lost a large part of 
their fleet in a storm. 


It was said that nearly two-thirds of the attackers 
were killed. The Hojo government faced a new 
problem of rewarding the samurai who had fought the 
Mongols, and also building shrines to pay tribute to 
the supernatural forces that had defeated the invaders. 
Although best remembered for his role in preventing two 
invasions, Tokimune was also involved in the building of 
the Engakuji temple in Kamakura in 1282. 

Tokimune died in 1284 and was succeeded by his 
son Sadatoki (1271-1311). Tokimune was the last 
strong shikken and after his death the Hojo clan was 
on the decline. Sadatoki was only 14 when he became 
shikken and was placed under the guardianship of Taira 
Yoritsuna. At this point the Adachi family decided to 
challenge the Hojos, but some scholars suspect that 
the plot might have been concocted by Taira Yoritsuna 
to get rid of Adachi Yasumori (who was Sadatoki’s 
grandfather-in-law), who had become a serious rival. 
In 1285 an attack on the Adachi family, known as the 
Shimotsuki Incident, resulted in the death of some 500 
members of the family and its retainers. 

Eight years later, men loyal to Sadatoki killed 
Taira Yoritsuna and some 90 of his followers in 
what became known as the Heizen Gate Incident. In 
1301 Sadatoki handed power over to his first cousin 
Morotaki (1275-1311), who became the 10th shikken 
from 1301 until his death in 1311. For many years, 
Sadatoki continued to run the country until his own 
death at Engakuji. 

The 11th shikken was Munenobu (1259-1312), a 
distant cousin, who was only shikken for less than two 
years. Another distant cousin, Hirotaki (1279-1315), 
succeeded him as shikken for three years. Then another 
cousin, Mototaki (d. 1333), became shikken for two 
more years. Sadatoki’s son Takatoki (1303-33) then 
became shikken from 1316 until 1326. He was the 
last effective shikken, dominating the shogunate even 
after he retired, and was succeeded by a distant cousin, 
Sadaaki (1278-1333), who became the 15th shikken 
in 1326. The 16th, and last shikken, was Moritoki 
(d. 1333), who a great-grandson of Nagatoki, the 
sixth shikken, r. 1326-33. In 1333 the two lead army 
commanders, Ashikaga Takauji and Nitta Yoshisada, 
turned against the Hojo family and supported Emperor 
Go-Daigo and the imperial restoration movement, 
which became known as the Kemmu Restoration. 
Faced with inevitable defeat, the, 14th, 15th and 16th 
shikken all committed suicide, in addition to many 
relatives. 

See also Mongol invasions of Japan; Taira-Minimoto 
wars. 
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Justin Corfield 

Holy Roman Empire (early) 

Following the death of Emperor Louis the Pious (814- 
840) and the Frankish civil war (840-843), the Carolin- 
gian Empire was divided among three sons of Louis. On 
the eastern ruins of the empire a new kingdom, that of 
Germany, had emerged, stretching from Holstein in the 
north down to the Alps in the south, from Lorraine in the 
west up to the Elbe in the east. The first Carolingian kings 
of Germany struggled for the survival of their fragile king¬ 
dom. Their power was challenged not only by foreign in¬ 
vaders, the Slavs, Magyars, and Vikings, but also by rival 
rulers of France, as well as by some domestic opponents. 
In 911 the last Carolingian offspring, Louis the Child 
(900-911), died and the German nobility elected Conrad, 
duke of Franconia, as their new king (911-918). Conrad’s 
son, Henry I (918-936), and later his grandson, Otto I 
the Great (936-973), succeeded to restore law and order 
in their kingdom, by bringing different tribes under their 
control and beating off the invasions. 

OTTOMAN DYNASTY 

After the victory over the Magyars in the Battle of Lech- 
feld (955) and successful intervention in Italy (951— 
961), Otto had established himself as undisputed ruler 
over vast territories in western and central Europe. On 
February 2, 962, Pope John XII crowned him emperor 
in Rome. The new Roman Empire, ruled by the German 
emperor, had been founded. Its very title Holy Roman 
Empire derives from the fact that the act of the impe¬ 
rial coronation, performed by the supreme head of the 
Christian believers, the pope, was sacral in its character 
and hence also a sacral character of the imperial dignity 
and power. The coronation of Otto was by no means 
an outstanding achievement: The papacy lacked both 
influence and power in those days and was largely sub¬ 
jugated to the goodwill of the German rulers. 

Otto II (973-983) succeeded Otto and was married 
to the Byzantine princess Theophano. The latter intro¬ 
duced a series of Byzantine imperial ceremonies, which 


were adopted in the Ottonian court. Just as his father 
before him, Otto II attempted to increase the imperial 
control over Italy. His invasion of Calabria ended with 
the defeat of his army by the Arabs in 982. Otto III 
(983-1002) spent much energy on consolidating the 
imperial influence in the east. He created the archbish¬ 
opric of Gniezno and made Boleslas the Brave, duke of 
Poland, patrician. During Henry II’s reign (1002-24), 
he had undertaken three military campaigns into Italy, 
the first of which (1004) intended to punish his unfaith¬ 
ful subject Arduin of Ivrea, who proclaimed himself 
king of Italy. The second campaign (1013-14) resulted 
in his imperial coronation by the pope. Following the 
third invasion (1020), the imperial power over Italy 
was firmly established and new German officials were 
installed for ensuring the imperial control in the region. 
The warfare with Boleslas I, in which Henry was allied 
with the pagan Ljutizi, ended in the peace of 1018, by 
which Henry gave up Bohemia. 

SALIAN DYNASTY 

The death of Henry II marked the end of the Ottonian 
dynasty, which gave way to a new dynasty, the Salians. 
Its first ruler was Conrad II (1024-39), elected by the 
German magnates after the death of Henry, despite 
some opposition that wished to have William III, duke 
of Aquitaine, crowned as a new king. After his imperial 
coronation on Easter 1027 his power was reasserted. 
He now turned his attention to legal matters, codifying 
ancient Saxon customs. In 1028 he was victorious in his 
war against the rebellious Mieszko II, duke of Poland. 
With peace achieved, Mieszko surrendered all territo¬ 
ries conquered by him and his predecessor from the 
empire. In 1032 Rudolf III, the last king of Burgundy, 
died, commanding his kingdom to Conrad. Burgundy 
was annexed to the empire, assuming the name king¬ 
dom of Arles. 

Conrad and his heirs, Henry III (r. 1039-56) and 
Henry IV (r. 1056-1106), attempted to centralize the 
imperial power, as well as to diminish the influence of 
regional nobility, lay and religious alike. This led to 
frequent conflicts and an occasional revolt. The impe¬ 
rial interference with spiritual matters was clearly dem¬ 
onstrated in Henry Ill’s attempt to reform the papa¬ 
cy. Between 1046 and 1049 he appointed, one after 
another, four German bishops as popes, to make Ger¬ 
man control ubiquitous and to have the emperor as a 
dominant figure in church matters. Although praised by 
some churchmen for his efforts to reform the papacy, 
Henry attracted fierce criticism from among more radi¬ 
cal circles in Rome. 
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During the minority of Henry IV, the Roman move¬ 
ment was led by an energetic cardinal, Hildebrand, the 
future Pope Gregory VII (1073-85). In 1059 Hilde¬ 
brand had decreed that no temporal ruler is authorized 
to install or depose the pope, who is to be chosen by a 
college of cardinals. This may have marked the begin¬ 
ning of the Gregorian Reform, which indulged in a bit¬ 
ter struggle with the Crown known as the Investiture 
Controversy. The first blow delivered upon the emperor 
was his humiliation at Canossa (January 1077), with 
him excommunicated and his empire placed under the 
interdict. 

The first stage of the controversy ended with the 
Concordat of Worms (1122) between Henry’s son 
Henry V (1106-25) and Pope Calixtus II. By the con¬ 
cordat, Henry gave up his authority to invest bishops 
but kept his right to oversee and take part in the Episco¬ 
pal elections. The weakness of the emperor was utilized 
by the German nobility, which elected Lothar of Sup- 
plinburg as their new king Lothar II (1125-37), putting 
an end to the Salian dynasty. Lothar’s and subsequently 
Conrad Ill’s reign (1138-52) is marked by social and 
dynastic struggle. 

FREDERICK I BARBAROSSA AND FREDERICK II 

With the election of Frederick I Barbarossa (1152- 
90), a new chapter in the history of the German Empire 
began. Frederick’s primary objective was to restore the 
imperial control in Italy, over both the rebellious Italian 
communes and the pope, who had allied himself with 
King William I of Sicily. The first Italian expedition of 
1155 did not produce any significant fruits, while the 
second campaign (1158) resulted in the reduction of 
Lombardy into a royal province and rebellion of the 
Milanese commune. The fervent Pope Alexander III 
(1159-81) and the king of Sicily backed the Italian city- 
states, while Frederick was supported by most of the 
German magnates and the antipopes. During his fourth 
Italian march (1166-67) he seized Rome and only an 
outbreak of malaria, perceived as a divine punishment, 
forced him to retreat. 

In 1174 Frederick led his fifth expedition and despite 
some agreement reached with the Lombard League, the 
war resumed, resulting in the imperial defeat in the Battle 
of Legnano (May 29,1176). After this, Frederick turned 
to diplomacy and the conflict ended with the Peace of 
Constance (1183). Along with Italian policy, Frederick 
paid attention to domestic matters. He expanded the 
imperial domains by annexing lands of extinct German 
dynasties and seizing the properties of Henry the Lion, 
duke of Saxony and Bavaria, in 1180. It was during his 


reign that the imperial chancery started using the adjec¬ 
tive holy to denote the Roman Empire. 

Frederick died on his way to the Holy Land leading 
the Third Crusade. His son Henry VI (1190-97) was 
married to Constance, the aunt of childless William II, 
king of Sicily, and upon his ascension he invaded Italy to 
be crowned in Rome and to claim his Sicilian kingdom. 
The Sicilian campaign ended in a failure because of the 
high summer heat and Henry retreated, leaving Sicily 
ruled by antiking Tancred, William II’s cousin. After 
Tancred’s death in 1194 Henry launched another cam¬ 
paign into Sicily, which resulted in the conquest of the 
Norman kingdom and Henry’s coronation as king of 
Sicily on Christmas 1194. Once home, Henry attempt¬ 
ed to transform the empire into a hereditary monarchy 
ruled by the House of the Hohenstaufen. 

Upon his death (September 28, 1197), Henry VI left 
a two-year-old son, the future Frederick II (1212-50). He 
was raised in Sicily with Pope Innocent III (1198-1216) 
serving as his guardian. The latter brilliantly exploited the 
social and political chaos following Henry Vi’s death and 
annexed vast territories in Italy to the papal demesnes. 
Philip of Swabia, Henry VPs brother, was elected as a 
new king (1198-1208) and his reign is characterized by 
a continual struggle with his archenemy, Otto of Bruns¬ 
wick. The German and Sicilian nobility, as well as the 
church with its leader Innocent III, changed sides fre¬ 
quently during the war between the two rivals. 

After Philip’s murder, Otto was styled as Otto IV 
(1208-18). He won Innocent’s support, thanks to his 
promise to recognize the papal territories in Italy and 
to allow free episcopal elections, but his failure to carry 
out these promises led to his excommunication by the 
pope (November 18, 1210), which ironically coincided 
with the excommunication of King John of England in 
1209. In the meantime, Frederick II was elected as a 
new king (September 1211). Frederick had easily won 
Innocent’s support by confirming Otto’s concessions of 
1209. Otto’s declining power was finally crushed after 
the Battle of Bouvines (July 27, 1214), where the armies 
of two excommunicated rulers, John of England and 
Otto of Brunswick, were defeated. Otto died excom¬ 
municated in 1218. 

The good relationships between pope and emperor 
were doomed after Innocent’s III death. Frederick failed 
to keep his promise regarding the separation of Sicily 
from the German Empire. He instead had his young son 
Henry crowned King Henry VII of Germany in 1220 and 
retreated to his native Sicily. In 1227 Gregory IX excom¬ 
municated Frederick for his failure to take the cross. This 
resulted in the expedition to the Holy Land known as the 
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Sixth Crusade, where Frederick brilliantly restored Jeru¬ 
salem to Christian control through his masterful diplo¬ 
macy. Frederick’s success and the support of many Ger¬ 
man princes contributed to the Peace of San Germano, 
achieved between pope and emperor in 1230. 

By this peace Frederick recognized papal territories 
in Italy and Sicily; however the peace did not last long. 
In 1237 Frederick renewed imperial hostilities toward 
the Lombard League, crushing the communal armies in 
November that year. Gregory excommunicated Freder¬ 
ick in 1239 and called for a church council to depose 
the emperor, who was seen as the Antichrist. Freder¬ 
ick invaded Rome in 1241 only to find Gregory dead. 
Gregory’s successor Innocent IV followed the policy of 
his predecessor and in 1245 the First Council of Lyon, 
deposed the emperor. However Frederick’s rule was 
strong enough to survive this symbolic deposition. 

While Frederick was perceived as the Antichrist by 
the papal circles, his Sicilian companions saw him as a 
keen promoter of arts and sciences, the founder of the 
University of Naples (1224); as an open-minded per¬ 
sonality, who was equally tolerant to Christians, Jews, 
and Muslims, Germans, Normans, and Greeks; and as 
a man of an extraordinary learning, speaking as many 
as seven languages and possessing progressive views on 
economics and government. His extraordinary person¬ 
ality earned him the nickname Stupor Mundi, the Won¬ 
der of the World. 

Frederick died on December 13,1250, and his mighty 
empire collapsed. After the brief reign of his son Con¬ 
rad IV (1250-54), the German Empire submerged into 
two decades of political and social chaos, with no rec¬ 
ognized king or emperor. During the interregnum period 
of 1254-73, the Swiss cantons attempted to break free 
from the imperial control, Charles of Anjou conquered 
the imperial possessions in Sicily and southern Italy, 
while France threatened the German territories. 

HABSBURG DYNASTY 

In autumn of 1273, an assembly of German princes, the 
Kurfiirsten, elected a new king, Rudolf of Habsburg, 
son of Albrecht IV, count of Habsburg, and Hedwig, 
daughter of Ulrich of Kyburg. Rudolf is thought to 
have been a prominent figure well before his crowning, 
possessing lands and estates in Switzerland and Alsace. 
Pope Gregory X recognized his election, provided that 
Rudolf renounce his claims to the imperial title and 
rule in Rome, Sicily, and the papal lands. Alfonso X 
of Castile also acknowledged Rudolf’s election. Chal¬ 
lenge to his authority came from within, in the face of 
Otokar II, king of Bohemia, who refused to surrender 



Crowned emperor in 1355, Charles IV did not strive for the 
revival of the Christian Roman Empire, unlike his predecessors. 


his territories in Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Car- 
niola to Rudolf. After a war that lasted five months, 
Rudolf seized the aforementioned provinces in Novem¬ 
ber 1276. Otokar retained Bohemia and the peace was 
consolidated by the betrothal of Otokar’s son Wenc- 
eslaus to Rudolf’s daughter. The peace, however, did 
not remain long, with Otokar allying himself with some 
German and Polish princes against Rudolf. 

The latter, having made an alliance with Ladislas 
IV of Hungary, met his enemy on the river March on 
August 26, 1278. The outcome of the battle was the 
defeat and death of Otokar and subjugation of Mora¬ 
via. Having overcome the Bohemian challenge, Rudolf 
turned his attention to consolidating his authority in the 
Austrian provinces, where he invested his two sons, 
Albrecht and Rudolf, as dukes of Austria and Styria. In 
doing so, Rudolf expected to establish dynastic rule in 
his kingdom. At the same time, he attempted to restore 
peace and order in Germany and Switzerland. In 1289 
he marched into Thuringia, where he subdued some 
rebels. His wish of having his son Albert crowned as 
German king did not come true, with the electing princ¬ 
es refusing to do so. Rudolf died on July 15, 1291. 

The assembly elected Adolf, count of Nassau, as the 
new king. Unlike his predecessor, Adolf lacked power 
and influence, being from minor nobility. This choice 
may have been made because the princes, having tasted 
power in the House of Habsburg, preferred to install a 
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weak ruler. Crowned as king of the Romans in Aachen on 
June 2, 1292, and never anointed Holy Roman Emper¬ 
or by the pope, Adolf did not achieve any significant 
accomplishment throughout his brief reign (1292-98). 
His attempts to subdue Thuringia to his rule failed, and 
his former supporters deposed him, electing Albrecht of 
Habsburg, Rudolf I’s son, as their king. Adolf refused to 
recognize Albert’s election and led his army against him, 
only to be defeated and killed in the Battle of Gollnheim 
(July 2, 1298). 

Albert I’s reign (1298-1308) is characterized by 
the growing international importance of the House of 
Habsburg. His attempt to annex territories over the 
Burgundian frontier led to a conflict with Philip IV the 
Fair of France (1285-1314). However, a lack of papal 
support urged him to abandon his claims in this region. 
A treaty between the two kings was signed in 1299, 
by which Albrecht’s son Rudolf was to marry Philip’s 
daughter Blanche. In 1303, Pope Boniface VIII had final¬ 
ly acknowledged Albert as the German king and Holy 
Roman Emperor, regarding him as his ally in the conflict 
with the French Crown. In 1306 he made his son Rudolf 
king of Bohemia. He failed to subdue Thuringia, and his 
army suffered a heavy loss in 1307. Albert was killed on 
May 1, 1308, on his way to Swabia, where a revolt had 
broken out. Most contemporary sources depict Albert 
as a harsh though just ruler as well as a protector of 
Jewish communities, persecuted in those days. 

LUXEMBOURG DYNASTY 

Henry VII of Luxembourg succeeded Albert, was 
acknowledged by the pope, and was crowned by him 
as emperor on June 29, 1312. At this time the princes’ 
assembly was torn between the Habsburg and Luxem¬ 
bourg parties. While in Italy, Henry imposed imperial 
power on rebellious Florence and interfered in the ongo¬ 
ing war of the Guelphs and Ghebellines, supporters of 
the pope and emperor, respectively, in Tuscany. He also 
attempted to subdue his vassal Robert, king of Naples, 
only to die on August 24, 1313, near Siena. 

Upon his death, the Luxembourg party of electors’ 
assembly elected Louis, or Ludwig, IV Wittelsbach of 
Bavaria, against the wishes of the Habsburg party, which 
attempted to install Frederick the Fair Habsburg. Lou¬ 
is’s coronation in 1314 led to a violent conflict between 
the latter and the Habsburg heir. Frederick’s army was 
defeated in 1322 in the Battle of Miihldorf. Having elim¬ 
inated his rival, Louis set out to consolidate his authority. 
He went to Rome in January 1328, and was crowned by 
an old senator, because of the absence of the pope in the 
Eternal City. While there he deposed Pope John XXII on 


the grounds of heresy and appointed a Spiritual Francis¬ 
can as antipope Nicholas V, who was deposed as soon as 
the emperor left Rome in early 1329. 

While at home Louis acted as the patron of antipapal 
intellectuals, such as Marsilius of Padua and William 
Ockham. In 1338 the princes’ assembly had decreed 
that the king, chosen by the assembly, did not need papal 
authorization or coronation. This antipapal policy pro¬ 
voked a harsh reaction of the pope, who was then allied 
with the French king. In order to withstand the papal- 
French coalition, Louis made an alliance with Edward III 
of England. In his domestic policies, he relied much on 
his power and lands in Bavaria. In 1340 he united Lower 
and Upper Bavaria, while two years later he annexed 
neighboring Tyrol. His increasing authority over smaller 
territorial rulers led to an inevitable conflict with the lat¬ 
ter. In 1346, a year before his death, the electors’ assem¬ 
bly, with the support of Pope Clement VI, chose Charles 
IV of Luxembourg and Bohemia as an antiking. 

Louis IV died on October 11, 1346, and the Crown 
passed to Charles IV. Although crowned emperor in 
1355, Charles, unlike his predecessors, did not strive to 
revive the idea of the universal Christian Roman Empire, 
ruled by the German emperor. Instead, he invested his 
powers and resources in the cultural development of 
Bohemia, his native land, and Prague, where he resided, 
in particular. In 1348 he founded and patronized the 
Charles University of Prague, which attracted scholars 
and students with its humanist studies. The emperor 
corresponded with Petrarch and even invited him to 
settle in Prague, while the Italian humanist called on 
Charles to return the imperial throne to Rome. Under 
Charles’s patronage, some of the finest monuments of 
Old Prague were built. 

While most of the emperor’s attention was con¬ 
centrated on Bohemia, other parts of the empire, espe¬ 
cially Germany, suffered from a social crisis following 
the epidemics of the Black Death (1348-51). Charles 
issued his famous Golden Bull of 1356 , which 
attempted to define the procedure of imperial election 
and the annual diet held by the electoral princes. Raised 
and educated at the French royal court, Charles was 
related to John II (1350-64) and Charles V (1364-80) 
of France and supported them in the French struggle 
against England. 

Charles IV died on November 29, 1378, and the 
titles of the king of Bohemia and king of the Romans 
passed to his son, Wenceslaus (known as Wenceslaus, or 
Vaclav IV the Drunkard). Just as his father, Wenceslaus 
devoted much of his attention to his native Bohemia. 
His Bohemo-central policy provoked a rebellion of the 
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German princes, who deposed him as king in August 
1400, electing the German Rupert, count of Palatine. 
Wenceslaus did not give up the title of the king of the 
Germans and continued reigning in Bohemia until his 
death in 1419, without acknowledging his deposition 
and the crowning of Rupert. This also marks the begin¬ 
ning of animosity between Bohemia and Germany, on 
political, national, and cultural levels. It was under 
Wenceslaus that the Hussite movement started by John 
Huss started gaining ground in Bohemia. 

After Rupert’s death in 1410 the princes’ assembly 
elected Sigismund of Luxembourg, margrave of Bran¬ 
denburg and king of Hungary. Soon after his election, 
Wenceslaus of Bohemia, his half brother, renounced 
his claim to the title of king of the Romans and Sigis¬ 
mund was universally recognized as such. During his 
reign, the history of Hungary became interwoven 
with that of the Holy Roman Empire. The two main 
objectives of his early reign were to put an end to the 
Papal Schism (1378-1417) and to crush the Hussite 
movement in Bohemia. Both problems were solved at 
the Council of Constance (1414-17), where Sigis¬ 
mund was a key figure. The two leaders of the Hus¬ 
site movement, John Huss and Jerome of Prague, were 
burned at the stake on July 6, 1415, and May 30, 
1416, respectively. 

The Papal Schism was ended by the deposition 
of three rival popes and election of a new one, Mar¬ 
tin V. The martyrdom of Huss and Jerome resulted in 
street riots in Prague, which swiftly transformed into a 
civil war. In the meantime Wenceslaus died and Sigis¬ 
mund inherited the title of king of Bohemia. In 1420 
he attempted to restore peace and order, only to be 
rejected by the Bohemian nobility and repulsed by the 
Hussite army, led by some remaning commanders. The 
Hussite wars continued until 1436, devastating various 
eastern regions of the empire. Only a later schism with¬ 
in the movement itself allowed Sigismund to take over. 
In 1437 a short time before his death, the local nobility 
accepted him as the king of Bohemia. 

Albrecht II Habsburg of Austria succeeded Sigis¬ 
mund, ruling briefly for two years (1437-1439). He 
also inherited the reigns of Hungary and Bohemia. The 
Bohemian nobility rejected Albrecht as their king, allied 
itself with the Poles, and rebelled against him. As king 
of Hungary, he spent his energy defending the realm 
against the Ottoman Empire. 

FREDERICK III AND MAXIMILIAN 

After Albert’s death, Frederick III was elected as king 
of the Germans in 1440. To consolidate his power, 


he signed the Vienna Concordat with the papacy in 
1446, which codified the relationships between the 
emperor and the pope. Frederick was crowned emper¬ 
or in 1452, the last imperial crowning in Rome. While 
unsuccessful in battle, Frederick achieved brilliant 
results through diplomacy. In 1452 Frederick married 
Eleanor of Portugal, receiving a considerable dowry. 
In 1475 he forced Charles the Bald, duke of Burgundy, 
to marry his daughter to Frederick’s son, Maximilian. 
Despite this, his rivals frequently challenged Freder¬ 
ick’s power. 

The first challenge came from Albrecht VI, his 
brother. Between 1458 and 1463 the two fought each 
other over the control of Austria. The struggle with 
his nephew, Ladislaus Posthumus, over Hungary and 
Bohemia, resulted in the capture and imprisonment 
of the latter. His main rival, however, was a power¬ 
ful Hungarian king, Matthias Corvinus (1458-90), 
who seized some of Frederick’s possessions in Austria, 
Moravia, and Silesia and then took Vienna in 1485. 
The collapse of Frederick’s power was prevented only 
by Corvinus’s death in 1490. The last 10 years of his 
life, Frederick ruled jointly with his son, Maximilian, 
who had been crowned the king of the Romans in 1486 
and inherited his father’s imperial title after the latter’s 
death in 1493. 

Maximilian held vast territorial possessions well 
before his ascension to the throne. In 1477 after the 
death of Charles the Bald of Burgundy, he had inherited 
the Free County of Burgundy, along with the Nether¬ 
lands. In 1490 he acquired Tyrol and some parts of Aus¬ 
tria from his half-uncle Sigismund. 

In 1494 the emperor entered into a conflict with 
France over the intervention in Italy, which led to the 
Italian Wars of 1494-1559. He did not live to see his 
armies beat the French enemy. In 1499 the empire 
suffered heavy losses in the Battle of Dornach at the 
hands of the Swiss Confederation, which forced the 
emperor to acknowledge the independence of the 
Swiss cantons. 

While at home Maximilian tried to reform the 
imperial constitution. In 1495 the Reichstag of Worms 
had issued four documents, known as the Reicbsre- 
form , which created and legalized two legal establish¬ 
ments: the Reichskreise (Imperial Circle), whose main 
function was to collect taxes and organize a com¬ 
mon defense, and the Reichskammergericht (Impe¬ 
rial Chamber Court), the highest judicial institution 
of the empire. Under Maximilian, and perhaps even 
under his father, Frederick III, the Holy Roman Empire 
began to rise to be the premier power in Europe. With 
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the election of Maximilian’s grandson, Charles V of 
Spain, the empire became the largest territorial unit in 
Europe, encompassing central Europe, Germany, the 
Low Countries, parts of Burgundy, and Spain with its 
vast American colonies. 

See also Carolingian dynasty; Carolingian Renais¬ 
sance; Crusades; Frankish tribe; Habsburg dynasty 
(early); Magyar invasions; Papal States. 
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Philip Slavin 

Honen Shonin (Honen Bo Genku) 

(1133-1212) Buddhist philosopher 

A Japanese Buddhist philosopher and the founder of 
the Jodo Shu (Pure Land Buddhism), Honen Shonin 
was born in the Mimasaka province on the southern 
part of Honshu Island, Japan. His father, Uruma To- 
kikumi, was a provincial official, and his mother was 
from the Hada clan, her family being descended from 
Chinese silk merchants. Honen was their only child. 
Uruma was appointed to police Mimasaka and in 1141 
was assassinated by Sada-akira, an official sent by the 
emperor Toba. On his deathbed Uruma told his eight- 
year-old son not to avenge his death but to become a 
monk and honor his father’s life with good deeds. Hon¬ 


en became a monk in the following year at a monastery 
run by an uncle and at the age of 15 began studying for 
the priesthood at Enryakuji, near Kyoto. 

Honen became convinced to dedicate the rest of his 
life to Buddhism. Honen Shonin spent 12 years there 
and was recognized as one of the brightest students. 
Early on during his time at Mount Hiei, Honen Shonin 
became influenced by the “Pure Land” doctrine and left 
Mount Hiei in 1175, going on to study at the Kurodani 
temple, where he was taught by Ajari Eiku. He gradu¬ 
ally moved away from the Tendai sect. 

After his training, Honen worked for the monk 
Genshin, author of Ojoyosho (Essentials of salvation), 
and learned more about the Pure Land doctrine. He 
rapidly became one of the leading propagators of the 
doctrine, abandoning the Tendai sect. This Pure Land 
doctrine, which Honen first postulated in 1175, effec¬ 
tively setting up his Pure Land sect, saw Jodo as the 
Pure Land, which humans could enter only after long 
periods of prayer. 

On a spiritual level Honen felt that man was unable 
to attain salvation through his own efforts but could only 
be saved by relying on forces outside himself. One had 
to accept that faith could come only through the original 
vow of Buddha. Some of these teachings were not new 
and came from the works of Genshin, under whom he 
had studied, and also the Chinese Pure Land philosopher 
Shan-tao (known in Japan as Zendo), who wrote the 
Kuan-ching-su (Commentary on the Meditation Sutra) 
in the seventh century. 

In 1198 Honen wrote his major work, the Senchaku 
hongan nembutsu-shu (Collection on the choice of the 
nembutsu of the original vow), sometimes known as 
Senchaku-shu. It involved the classification of all Bud¬ 
dhist teachings in two sections: Shodo (Sacred way) 
and Jodo (Pure land). The former involved the inner 
character of people with Buddha, demonstrating that 
enlightenment could be achieved by good behavior, 
meditation and knowledge, as well as by abandoning, 
the evils of the world. Honen was convinced that sin, 
avarice, and lust would remain in many people, making 
it impossible for him or many others to achieve salvation 
this way. Therefore people like him would have to 
follow the Pure Land path in which salvation would 
be achieved by a vow to Amida Buddha, the lord of the 
Sukhavati. This involved faith expressed by repeating 
the name of Amida with the utmost sincerity—on one 
occasion Honen is known to have repeated the name of 
Amida as many as 60,000 times a day. One of Honen’s 
most famous pupils was Shinran (1173-1262), who 
adapted the teachings and later claimed that a single 
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sincere call of the name of Amida was sufficient for a 
person to receive salvation. 

His departure from the Tendai sect and his attack on 
the Buddhist hierarchy were not without controversy. 
By the late 1190s Nonen, who had moved to Otani, in 
Kyoto, attracted many listeners. By 1204 he had some 190 
disciples, some being samurai, and also had support at 
court from powerful people such as the imperial regent, 
Kujo Kanezane (1149-1207). This led to complaints 
being made against Honen, especially by the temple of 
Kofukuji in Nara. They petitioned that Honen should 
be exiled as some of his supporters, undoubtedly, it was 
claimed, had attacked rival Buddhist temples that did 
not support Amitabha. Honen was exiled for a year to 
the island of Shikoku in 1206, along with eight of his 
closest adherents, by the monks from Mount Hiei, and 
Shinran was also exiled; some of their supporters were 
not so fortunate and were beheaded. He was forced 
to use the nonclerical name Fujii Motohiko and was 
forbidden to return to Kyoto. 

Honen traveled around distant provinces to refine 
and spread his teachings but was unable to meet again 
with Shinran. In 1210 Honen finally returned to Kyoto, 
where he built the temple of Chionin, and he died in 
1212. He was given the posthumous title Enko Daisbi. 
In 1680 the Honen-in Temple was built in Kyoto to 
preserve his memory. The Pure Land sect is now the 
second largest in Japan, in terms of the number of 
adherents, while those who follow the teachings of 
Shinran are the largest sect. 

Further Reading: Dobbins, James C. Jodo Shinshu: Shin 
Buddhism in Medieval Japan. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1989; Hattori, Sho-on. A Raft from the Other Shore: 
Honen and the Way of Bure Land Buddhism. Tokyo: Jodo Shu 
Press, 2000. 

Justin Corfield 

Horns of Hattin, Battle of the 

The Battle of the Horns of Hattin occurred on July 4, 
1187, and resulted in the almost complete annihilation 
of the forces of the crusader army of Guy de Lusignan, 
king of Jerusalem (r. 1186-92), by the Muslim forces 
led by Saladin (Salah ad din, Yusuf). The destruc¬ 
tion of Guy’s army opened the way for the reconquest 
of not only Jerusalem, but also the other cities that had 
been captured during the First Crusade (1096-99), in¬ 
cluding Tiberias and Acre. The response to these de¬ 


feats in the west led to the calling for and undertaking 
of the Third Crusade (1189-92). 

The position of the crusader states had become pre¬ 
carious. The defeat of the Byzantine army at Myrio- 
cephalon in 1176 resulted in the end of effective Byz- 
antine-crusader cooperation and, in subsequent years, 
Saladin managed to isolate the states further by retaking 
surrounding towns. Possession of towns and cities was 
crucial as they had supplies of fresh water and food that 
were almost completely absent from the arid, desertlike 
intervening territory. Crusader armies, which traveled 
wearing heavy armor and supporting large warhorses, 
were very difficult to maintain in this territory and 
were always vulnerable to disruption of supplies. An 
additional destabilizing factor was the importance of a 
number of significant, often divisive factions within the 
crusader court. These included the Templar and Hos¬ 
pitaler knights, which had individual aims and inten¬ 
tions, as well as different aristocratic families jostling 
for power. These divisions brought the crusader states 
into a state of considerable tension and it may have 
been to deflect the possibility of civil war that Reginald 
of Chatillon attacked a caravan in an act seemingly set 
on ending the truce that had been established with Sala¬ 
din (Salah ad Din). 

Declaring jihad, Saladin brought troops up from 
Egypt to threaten Tiberias. His intention was to lure the 
crusaders into the open, where their supplies would soon 
be depleted and his own lightly armored horse archers 
could harass the enemy from a distance, inflicting a con¬ 
stant trickle of injuries. Initially Guy resisted the tempta¬ 
tion to attack but probably as the result of internal strug¬ 
gles, decided to lead his troops on a night-long march 
toward Saladin’s forces. The night march was disastrous 
as the troops were without water and suffered greatly in 
the hot, dry atmosphere. Saladin’s forces set fire to the 
vegetation to intensify this suffering. 

The so-called Horns of Hattin were the two rocky 
hills that were part of an extinct volcano, on which 
Guy camped his troops, who by then were, it is said, 
almost maddened with thirst. There followed a day 
of fighting between the approximately 20,000 men 
on either side. The bulk of the crusader forces were 
armored infantry, conditioned to fighting in dense for¬ 
mations against similarly equipped foes. They were 
unable to get to grips with the mobile enemy and even¬ 
tually they broke, fled, and were cut down on the bat¬ 
tlefield. Only Guy and some of his aristocrat compan¬ 
ions were spared by Saladin, who ultimately ransomed 
them in exchange for the port of Ascalon. The Battle 
of the Horns of Hattin revealed the military inferiority 
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of crusader technology and organization in a hostile 
environment and established a pattern of warfare for 
the rest of crusader history. 

See also Crusades. 

Further reading: Maalouf, Amin. Crusades through Arab 
Eyes. New York: Schocken, 1989; Madden, Thomas. The 
New Concise History of the Crusades. Lanham, MD: Rowan 
and Littlefield Publishers Inc., 2005. Riley-Smith, Jonathan, 
ed. The Oxford History of the Crusades. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002. 

John Walsh 

Huaxteca 

Much of what is known about the Huaxteca, or Huaste- 
ca, before the Spanish conquest of Hernan Cortes is be¬ 
cause of the work of Dr. Gordon F. Eckholm, who was 
curator of Mesoamerican (Middle American) archaeol¬ 
ogy at the American Museum of Natural History from 
1937 to 1974. Eckholm began his work on the eastern 
coast of Mexico in 1941, with the original intention of 
tracing possible Mesoamerican cultural influences on 
the southeastern United States. 

Although Eckholm later modified his point of view, 
his fieldwork established that the Huastecans had 
“developed in a wide area that extends without precise 
boundaries through the actual states of Tamaulipas, 
northern Veracruz, San Luis Potosi, Hidalgo, and some 
parts of Queretaro and Puebla. Realizing that there 
were abundant archaeological sites and materials in the 
region that had been neglected,” Eckholm developed 
a timeline that showed that the Huastecans had devel¬ 
oped a flourishing culture, which began sometime in the 
early Christian era. 

The Huastecans appear to be descended from the 
Mayans and became isolated in their region around 
the year 100 by stronger peoples, the Nahuas and the 
Totonacs. Ake Hultkrantz advanced the thesis in his 
The Religion of The American Indians that all Mayans, 
including the Huastecans, “spread from Huehuetenango 
in northwestern Guatemala, where a corn-farming com¬ 
munity was in existence as early as 2600 b.c.e.” In this 
enforced exile from their Mayan homeland (possibly 
among the Mayans of the Yucatan peninsula in Mexico), 
their language developed its own character. The Mexican 
archaeologist Lorenzo Ochoa felt that the Huastecans 
eventually broke out of their insularity and established 
contacts with the dominant cultures of Mexico. 


The Preclassical period of Mexican history is con¬ 
sidered to have existed from 2000 b.c.e. to 300 c.e., 
the Classical period from 300 c.e. to 900 c.e., and the 
Postclassic from 900 c.e. to 1520 c.e., the year before 
Cortes crushed the last major indigenous kingdom, 
the Aztec Empire, thus ending the independent rule of 
Mexicans. Some of the Huastecan centers identified by 
Eckholm were at Las Flores, Tampico, Panuco, Tux- 
pan, Taj in, and Tabuco. Unique among cultures like the 
Toltec, Mayan, and Aztec famed for their use of rectan¬ 
gles and squares, the Huastecans built oval structures, 
like their temple at Las Flores. Eckholm advanced the 
thesis that the cult of Quetzalcoatl actually began 
among the ancient Huastecans. 

The Huastecans, as with other Mesoamerican peo¬ 
ples, used the bow and perhaps the sharp obsidian-edged 
sword used by Aztecs in warfare. Mesoamerican war¬ 
riors also used the atlatl, or spear-thrower, which was 
used to add great range to darts that they fired with 
its aid. 

Shields, often brightly covered with bird feathers, 
were also a common feature among Mesoamerican 
armies. Hassig observes, “The use of body paint in 
warfare extended throughout Mesoamerica and was 
practiced inter alia by Mayans, Tlaxcaltecs, Huaxtec, 
and Aztecs.” Among the Aztecs at least, wrote Has¬ 
sig, “the use of special face paint was a sign of martial 
accomplishment. ” 

The Aztecs had emerged by the 15th century as 
not only the dominant warriors of Mexico, but were 
also renowned for their trading ability. This, of course, 
evoked jealousy among the other kingdoms of Mexico. 
The Gulf Coast of Mexico where the Huastecans lived, 
known to the Aztecs as the “hot lands,” was a natural tar¬ 
get for Aztec merchants. In 1458 Huastecans murdered 
Aztec merchants in Tziccoac and Tuxpan. In revenge, 
the Aztec emperor Moctezuma I launched a campaign 
to punish the Huastecans. It also gave the Aztecs a cause 
to conquer some of the richest lands in Mexico. As Peter 
G. Tsouras writes in Warlords of the Ancient Americas , 
the region produced “cotton, brilliant feathers, and jew¬ 
els, and ocean products such as various prized shells, 
and exotic foods like chocolate and vanilla.” 

The Huastecans, like the Aztecs, were a warrior 
people, and the Aztecs were wary of the encounter. For 
one thing, their military strategists were not familiar 
with the geography of the Gulf Coast area. To bolster 
the spirits of the Aztec army, Tsouras notes, on the eve 
of the battle with the Huastecans, an Aztec captain 
declared to the soldiers, “Contemplate your death and 
think of nothing else. You have come here to conquer 
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or die since this is your mission in life.” Moctezuma I 
decided to leave nothing to chance. 

The night before battle some 2,000 of his knights 
covered themselves up with grass, ready for a massive 
ambush of the Huastecan army. On the next day, when 
the Huastecans attacked, Moctezuma’s men bolted and 
pretended to run away in panic. When the Huastecans 
followed, shouting for victory, the waiting warriors 
sprang up and attacked them, defeating them completely. 
The Aztecs fought largely to gain prisoners for human 
sacrifice, not to kill, as did the Spanish. After the victory 
of Moctezuma, many—if not all—of the Huastecan cap¬ 
tives had their hearts cut out by obsidian knives to feed 
the thirsty gods of the Aztecs. 

When Hernan Cortes landed on the gulf coast at 
what is now Veracruz, it seemed impossible that he 
would ever achieve his goal of conquering the Aztec 
Empire. Yet, many of the subjugated peoples, hating the 
Aztecs for their exorbitant taxation and human sacrific¬ 
es, joined him in his war. In 1521 the Aztec Empire fell, 
its last emperor Moctezuma II either stoned to death by 
his people for appearing to collaborate with the Span¬ 
ish or garroted by the orders of Cortes. 

See also Mesoamerica: Postclassic period; Meso- 

AMERICA: SOUTHEASTERN PERIPHERY. 
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Huizong (Hui-tsung) 

(1082-1135) Chinese emperor 

Huizong was the reign name of the eighth emperor (r. 
1101-1125) of the Song dynasty. His misrule led to 
the nomadic Jin (Chin) dynasty’s conquest of northern 
China, ending the Northern Song dynasty (906-1126). 
Chance brought him to the throne when his elder broth¬ 
er Zhezong (Che-tsung) died without heir in 1100 at age 
24. Huizong was a talented painter and noted calligra¬ 
pher. He brought many artists and musicians to his court 
at Kaifeng (K’ai-feng) to work in an imperial academy 
that he established. His official kilns made the finest por¬ 


celains in the world. He was also a voracious collector of 
paintings, 6,000 of which perished when the Jin sacked 
Kaifeng. Not only did he neglect his duties in favor of his 
aesthetic pursuits, he appointed some of the most corrupt 
ministers to misrule the country until major popular re¬ 
bellions broke out. His extravagance in pursuit of his ele¬ 
gant life bankrupted the treasury. For example hundreds 
of boats were engaged just to transport exotic rocks and 
rare plants from southern China via the Grand Canal 
to Kaifeng to decorate his luxurious palaces and gardens. 
His answer to an empty treasury was to issue more paper 
money, resulting in high inflation. 

He showed no concern about the rise of a new power 
to the northeast led by fierce nomads called the Jurchen. 
Then he pursued short-sighted and disastrous diplomacy 
by offering an alliance with the Jurchen, now called the 
Jin dynasty, to wage a two-pronged campaign against 
their mutual enemy, another nomadic state called Liao, 
which was situated immediately to the northeast of the 
Song and to the south of Jin. The terms of the treaty 
were to destroy the Liao, after which the Song would 
recover the 16 counties that it had lost to Liao over a 
century ago. When war began the Jin forces did most of 
the fighting; the poorly led Song were ineffective. 

After Liao was destroyed Song and Jin began to 
bicker over the spoils. Feeling that they had been treated 
in a high-handed manner, Jin forces turned on Song and 
marched on Kaifeng. Huizong hurriedly abdicated in 
favor of his son Qinzong (Ch’in-tsung) and fled south. 
Kaifeng was besieged twice in 1126. In January 1127 
Qinzong surrendered unconditionally. After looting the 
city Jin forces loaded their booty and marched the two 
emperors (Huizong was captured en route south), most 
of the Song imperial family, and courtiers, totaling 3,000 
people, to their homeland in Manchuria. A younger son 
of Huizong escaped and eventually rallied Song forces 
in southern China; he became known as Gaozong (Kao- 
tsung), founder of the Southern Song dynasty. 

The march to the Jin capital in Manchuria took one 
year. Huizong and Qinzong suffered numerous humili¬ 
ations, including being awarded titles as Duke of Stupid 
Virtue and Marquis of Double Stupidity, respectively. 
Huizong’s six daughters were given as wives to men 
of the Jin imperial household. The prisoner emperors 
were kept alive as possible bargaining chips in negotia¬ 
tions with the Southern Song government but were not 
ransomed. Huizong died in 1135 and Qinzong died in 
1156. The Northern Song collapsed quickly despite a 
large army, mainly because of the degeneration of the 
government under a quarter century of Huizong’s rule. 

See also Liao dynasty. 
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Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Hulagu Khan 

(d. 1265 c.e.) Mongol leader 

In 1251 Mongke Khan, a grandson of Genghis Khan, 
became the grand khan of the Mongols and convened his 
three brothers and close relatives in a meeting to divide the 
vast territories that had been conquered. To his brother 
Kubilai Khan, who would eventually play host to Mar¬ 
co Polo, he gave southern China. Mongke gave northern 
Persia to his brother Hulagu, with instructions that the 
area from Persia to Egypt should be subjugated to Mon¬ 
gol rule. Although Mongke was the supreme leader of the 
Mongols, he parceled out regional control to others, who 
would rule as lesser khans or il-khans with their states be¬ 
ing known as il-khanates or lesser khanates. 

Hulagu set off with an army of at least 100,000 troops 
in early January 1256, heading first for the mountain for¬ 
tresses of the Assassins, a feared and radical Ismaili Shi’i 
Muslim sect that had terrorized other Muslim rulers for 
over a century. After besieging the Assassins’ fortresses of 
Mazanderan, Meimundiz, and Alamut, the Mongols cap¬ 
tured the sect’s leader, Rukn ad-Din Kurshah, who was 
later murdered. By late December the last Assassin fortress 
of Alamut surrendered to Hulagu. Hulagu then turned his 
attention to Iraq. He sent a message to the Abbasid caliph 
al-Mustasim that demanded his acceptance of Mongol 
supremacy. Hulagu was enraged when the caliph, the sym¬ 
bolic head of Sunni Islam, refused. Mongol forces headed 
toward Iraq, receiving support from some of the Abbasid 
Caliphate’s Shi’i Muslim subjects, who had been angered 
by disrespect shown toward their community by al-Mus- 
tasim. Cities with substantial Shi’i populations, such as 
Mosul, Najaf, and Karbala, surrendered without a fight 
and were spared by the Mongols as a result. 

By November, segments of Hulagu’s army had begun 
arriving outside the Abbasid capital city of Baghdad and 
on January 17, 1258, his entire army had arrived. That 
same day the small Abbasid army was destroyed in battle 
outside of the city and the siege of Baghdad commenced. 


Within two weeks the Mongols had overrun sections of 
the city’s defenses after battering down the walls with 
massive siege engines. On February 10 after Hulagu had 
refused to negotiate a peaceful handover of the city 
al-Mustasim came out of Baghdad and surrendered. Ten 
days later, the caliph was executed by being rolled up in a 
carpet and trampled to death. The Mongols were super¬ 
stitious and wary of shedding the blood of a monarch. 

Baghdad, which had stood for six centuries, was 
sacked, with many of its architectural marvels, includ¬ 
ing the caliph’s palace and the grand congregational 
mosque, burned to the ground. The city’s libraries, 
which were filled with thousands of scholarly manu¬ 
scripts on subjects ranging from the sciences to liter¬ 
ature and philosophy, were also destroyed and their 
holdings were either burned or tossed into the Tigris 
River. The majority of Baghdad’s citizens were massa¬ 
cred, with most sources placing the number of deaths 
between 90,000 and 250,000. Hulagu spared the city’s 
Christians and Shi’i Muslims. He reportedly was sym¬ 
pathetic to the former group, possibly because both his 
mother and his favorite wife were Nestorians, members 
of an eastern Christian sect considered heretical by the 
Roman and Byzantine churches. 

As news of the fall of Baghdad and the slaughter 
that followed spread throughout the Middle East, many 
neighboring Muslim states surrendered without resis¬ 
tance to Hulagu, hoping to avoid the fate of al-Mus- 
tasim. The Mongols’ next target was Syria, which was 
ruled by the waning Ayyubid dynasty, which had been 
founded in the late 12th century by the Kurdish Iraqi 
Sultan Saladin (Salah ad Din, Yusuf). Although the 
Ayyubid sultan An-Nasir Yusuf had submitted to Mon¬ 
gol authority, Hulagu still entered Syria with his army. 
He first defeated al-Kamil Muhammad, a young Ayyu¬ 
bid commander, whose city was captured and who was 
then tortured to death. 

On August 11, 1259, Mongke died while cam¬ 
paigning against the Southern Song (Sung) in China. 
A succession crisis in the Mongol east pitted Kubilai 
against his brother Arik Boke, the ruler of Mongolia. 
Although Hulagu did not claim the position of grand 
khan for himself, he supported Kubilai. Thereupon he 
set out for China with the bulk of his troops, leaving 
a small garrison in the Middle East. In return Kubilai 
confirmed Hulagu as the il-khan, ruling over Persia 
and the Middle East. 

A greater threat to Hulagu was his cousin Berke, the 
Khan Kipchak, who some sources claim converted to 
Islam or, at the very least, was heavily sympathetic to 
the religion and was angered at Hulagu’s destruction of 
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Baghdad. Fearing an invasion by Berke, Hulagu with¬ 
drew back into Persia with the bulk of his army. In Syria, 
he left behind between 10,000 and 20,000 troops under 
the command of Naiman Kitbuqa, his best general and 
a Nestorian Christian. 

After negotiating an alliance with the remain¬ 
ing European crusader states along Syria’s Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, Kitbuqa then proceeded to besiege or 
capture other Syrian cities, including Aleppo, which 
fell on February 25, 1260. The northern Syrian cit¬ 
ies of Hama and Homs surrendered to Hulagu soon 
thereafter, as did Damascus after Sultan an-Nasir had 
fled toward Egypt. By early April the last vestiges of 
Ayyubid resistance in Syria had been crushed and the 
Mongols proceeded to conquer much of Ayyubid Pal¬ 
estine in the following months. 

The inexorable wave of Mongol expansion, how¬ 
ever, began to wane soon after Kitbuqa’s conquests 
in Palestine. Later in 1260 his alliance with the cru¬ 
sader states ended after European nobles from the city 
of Sidon attacked a Mongol scouting party. Kitbuqa 
responded by besieging and then sacking that city. 
When news of this rift reached Cairo, the capital city of 
the Mamluk Turks, their sultan, Qutuz, sent one of his 
generals, Baybars, to Palestine with a large army. On 
September 3, the Mamluk army, which was made up 
of professional and highly trained troops, unlike that 
of their adversaries, defeated Kitbuqa’s smaller force. 
The Mongol general was captured and executed. The 
Mamluks recaptured Palestine and Syria and repulsed 
a Mongol invasion force in December. Hulagu’s dreams 
of a Middle Eastern empire that reached Egypt were 
dashed, though he was able to solidify his control over 
Persia before his death in February 1265. 

The dynastic line he founded, the Il-Khanids, would 
remain in power over Persia and parts of Central Asia 
until 1335. Within a few generations after Hulagu’s 
death, his successors converted to Islam and became 
some of history’s greatest patrons of Islamic art, archi¬ 
tecture, and literature. 

See also Abbasid dynasty; Crusades; Isma’ilis. 
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Christopher Anzalone 

Hundred Years' War 

In battles fought from 1337 to 1453 primarily by En¬ 
gland and France for control of France and the French 
Crown, England initially had the upper hand, but in 1429 
the French, inspired by Joan of Arc, regained all areas of 
France that they had lost except for Calais. England and 
France had been at war several times before the Hundred 
Years’ War because of the landholdings of the English 
Crown in France. Through several wars, the French had 
slowly been regaining control of these lands. With the 
beginning of the Hundred Years’ War the French found 
themselves losing ground against the English. Militarily 
the English longbow proved especially devastating to the 
French and led to the English victories at Crecy and Agin- 
court. The English believed that they were secure in their 
victory but found the tables turned on them in 1429 by 
Joan of Arc. The French were able to retake much of the 
land the English had captured up to that point in the war. 
The Burgundians switched sides, joining the French, and 
the English found themselves pushed back even more. 
The English would continue to send armies to France and 
were, at times, able to retake lost territory; the war had 
definitely turned against them. The final years of the war 
saw the English lose all their territory in France except 
Calais. With France’s control over all the previously con¬ 
trolled English lands in France, the war ended in 1453. 

EARLY ENGLISH LANDS IN FRANCE 

The English and the French had been at odds over the 
relationship of their kings to each other because of 
the English Crown’s control over lands in France. In 
England the English king was sovereign, yet in France 
he was a vassal of the French king and accountable to 
the French king. This accountability was used, usually 
on trumped up charges, by the French kings to try to 
take land away from the English. The French did this 
in 1202 and when the English king did not show up 
at the French court to answer charges brought against 
him, the French king declared his lands to be confis¬ 
cated and war followed. During the war (which lasted 
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until 1204), the French conquered Normandy, Maine, 
and Anjou from the English. With the signing of the 
Treaty of Paris in 1259 the English had been reduced to 
control of just Aquitaine. The English king also recon¬ 
firmed his status as a vassal of the French king with 
respect to his lands in France. 

The French trumped up charges again in 1294 
against Edward I and again declared his lands confis¬ 
cated and launched an invasion of those lands. The war 
lasted until 1298. This war also saw the Scots allied 
with the French against the English in 1295. A new 
peace treaty, the Treaty of Paris, was signed, returning 
the lands lost by the English during the war to them. 
Isabella, the daughter of the French king Philip IV, was 
married to the English heir, Edward II. At the time this 
seemed to be a way to create lasting peace between the 
two kingdoms but ended up causing more problems 
by later giving the English king a claim to the French 
throne during the Hundred Years’ War. 

In 1324 the French again provoked the English and 
summoned the English king to the French court. When 
the king did not show up, the French again declared the 
province of Aquitaine confiscated from the English and 
the two countries went to war again. The war did not last 
long and in 1325 Edward IPs son, Edward III, and his 
mother went to France so Edward III could pay homage 
to the French king, Charles IV. Returning to England in 
1327, Queen Isabella had Edward II deposed and Edward 

III, only 14 years old, crowned king. With such a young 
king, the English ended up agreeing to a peace treaty that 
favored the French, allowing them to keep the land they 
had conquered. In 1328 the English were forced to make 
peace with the Scots and Charles IV, third son of Philip 

IV, died. None of Philip’s three sons had a male heir. Suc¬ 
cession ended up going to the cousin of Charles IV, Philip 
of Valois. While neither Edward nor his mother made 
any claim to the French throne at this time, Edward had 
himself crowned king of France in 1340. In French law, 
Edward had no claim to the Crown since French law did 
not recognize any claim by a female, or her offspring, to 
the throne of France. 

The early years of Edward’s reign saw him pay 
homage to the French king, since he could not afford a 
war with France. Focusing on Scotland with the death 
of the Scottish king, Robert I, Edward was able to gain 
the upper hand there and bring Scotland back under 
England’s control. However, being an ally of the Scots, 
Philip had an interest in what was happening there and 
tried to link negotiations for continued peace between 
France and England with the war in Scotland. In 1336 
France had put together a fleet that was to take a French 


crusade to the Holy Land. However, Pope Benedict XII 
canceled the crusade because of the problems of the 
French, English, and Scots. Instead it seemed to the 
English that the fleet would be used to invade England. 
While there was no invasion of England, the fleet did 
conduct raids on parts of the English coast and con¬ 
vinced the English that war with the French was coming. 
Using the same ploy they had before, the French king 
summoned the English king, as the duke of Aquitaine, 
to turn over the French king’s brother, who had taken 
refuge in England. In 1337 when Edward did not com¬ 
ply with Philip’s order, Philip declared Edward’s land 
confiscated again and the Hundred Years’ War began. 

BEGINNINGS OF THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

The war began with the French invading Aquitaine in 
1337. The French fleet continued raiding the English 
coast. The English were finally able to defeat the French 
fleet at Sluys in 1340, which gave the English control 
of the English Channel, making it easier for them to 
move troops to France. During this time Edward made 
alliances with the Low Countries and the German 
emperor and arranged to have his soldiers join theirs 
for a campaign against the French. However the date 
for the campaign kept being delayed until 1340. The 
Flemish joined with Edward, who had himself crowned 
king of France on January 26, 1340. While the English 
laid siege to the town of Tournai, the French moved 
against the allied army but did not engage it. The war 
shifted to Brittany in 1341 with the death of the French 
duke. Succession to the title was disputed and the Eng¬ 
lish took the chance to support the side the French king 
opposed. Neither side was able to gain the upper hand 
and control of the entire province. The fighting con¬ 
tinued for several years to come. In 1343 a truce was 
called, lasting until 1346. 

Edward decided to conduct the campaign in 1346 
with an English army and not rely on his allies for sol¬ 
diers. Edward’s army landed in Normandy hoping to 
draw the French army away from Aquitaine, which it 
did. Marching first to the Seine River and then along it 
toward Paris, the English army raided the countryside 
and towns as it marched. The French had destroyed most 
of the bridges across the Seine River and had a chance 
to trap the English army but instead allowed the English 
to cross the river and march away. The French would 
have the same chance again when the English army 
reached the Somme River and again the French allowed 
the English to cross the river and escape. Edward finally 
stopped retreating and chose the area around Crecy to 
give battle to the French on August 26, 1346. 
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Edward picked an easily defended spot that forced 
the French to attack him uphill. He also deployed his 
archers to have a clear field of fire against the advanc¬ 
ing French. The French arrived on the battlefield late 
in the day, yet chose to attack instead of waiting until 
the next day. The French also did not attempt to orga¬ 
nize a massed attack against the English; instead, they 
attacked as they arrived on the battlefield, thus lead¬ 
ing to approximately 15 independent assaults on the 
English position. The English archers cut down each 
assault with few of the French knights actually reach¬ 
ing the English men at arms. French casualties were 
estimated at over 1,500 knights and nobles and up to 
20,000 infantry and crossbowmen. English casualties 
were about 200 men. With his victory, Edward moved 
against Calais, which he laid siege to in September 1346 
and captured in August 1347. The next several years 
would see only minor fighting, and even a truce for a 
short time. Philip VI died in August 1350 and John II 
became the new French king. Under the new king, the 
French and English engaged in peace negotiations, but 
these were broken off in 1355 by the French. 

TREATIES AND RAIDS 

The English responded to the break in negotiations 
by launching raids into France. The most success¬ 
ful raid was in 1356, led by Edward’s son, Edward 
the Black Prince (so named because he wore black 
armor). Launching from Bordeaux, he marched his 
army toward the Loire River but turned back before 
crossing the river. As he moved back to Bordeaux, he 
was blocked by a French army led by King John at 
Poitiers. On September 19, using the terrain to his 
advantage, the Black Prince was able to defeat the 
French using the terrain and his archers to cut down 
the attacking French. More important was the capture 
of the French king by the English. With his capture, 
the French found themselves in a civil war between 
the dauphin and Charles of Navarre over who should 
control France. In 1359 Edward brought an army to 
France in an attempt to capture Reims. When he was 
unable to capture the city, he considered marching 
on several other cities, including Paris, but in the end 
decided to return to England. 

The English and French signed a treaty on May 8, 
1360, that released King John from English captivity 
and recognized English sovereignty over Calais, Pon- 
thieu, Poitoum, and Aquitaine. Also part of the treaty 
was a clause where Edward agreed to stop calling himself 
the king of France. It looked as if the English had won 
the war. Even with the peace treaty in place, the French 


and English continued fighting on a low level. This 
included the French civil war, which did not end until 
May 1364 with the defeat of Charles of Navarre. The 
French and English also found themselves on opposite 
sides of the fighting in Castile where the English, under 
the command of the Black Prince, prevailed. Unfortu¬ 
nately the fighting forced the Black Prince to raise taxes 
in Aquitaine. The people of Aquitaine then appealed 
to the French king, Charles V (who had become king 
in 1364 when his father, John, had died). Therefore in 
November 1368 Charles V declared the English land 
confiscated again. Edward tried to negotiate a settle¬ 
ment with Charles, but when that failed Edward again 
declared himself king of France and the two countries 
were at war with each other again. 

The French made significant gains in recovering ter¬ 
ritory they had given up in 1360. They were even able 
to launch raids on the English coast, whose defenses 
had been neglected after the peace treaty in 1360. This 
raised concerns that the French might actually invade 
England. In response, the English launched raids on 
cities they thought the French might use to stage their 
invasion. 

By the end of 1369 English actions had eliminated 
the possibility of a French invasion. Over the next sev¬ 
eral years the English would continue to launch raids 
into the French-controlled territory, but they also lost 
territory to the French. Both sides continued to raid 
each other’s territory and avoid a set piece battle. In 
1376 Edward the Black Prince died; in the follow¬ 
ing year, 1377, Edward III also died. This left the 
Black Prince’s son, 10-year-old Richard II, as king of 
England. Small scale fighting continued through the 
1380s until both sides agreed upon a truce in June 
1389. The truce would last, with the usual intermit¬ 
tent raiding, until 1415. 

HENRY V AND CHARLES VI 

Starting in the early 1400s the French gave support to 
Scotland and Wales in their struggle against the English. 
They also launched several raids against English ports. 
However the French king, Charles VI, who came to 
power in 1380, suffered from insanity. Because of this, 
he was unable to keep his nobles controlled and in 
1407, a civil war broke out between the Orleanists and 
Burgundians. Both sides asked the English for aid. In 
1413 Henry V was crowned king of England. While 
his father, Henry IV, had provided some support to the 
Burgundians, Henry V determined to take full advan¬ 
tage of the chaos in France. Thus in 1415 an English 
army of 12,000 men invaded France. 
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Landing in Normandy, Henry first laid siege to the 
town of Harfleur, which took over a month to capture. 
Henry lost about half his men during the siege. Henry 
then decided to march over land to Calais. Henry left 
his siege equipment behind so he could move fast. The 
French set out in pursuit of Henry with an army of 
30,000 men. Although Henry was moving fast, even in 
the rain, he had trouble finding a crossing to get across 
the Somme River, which allowed the French to get ahead 
of him. They chose the area near the castle of Agincourt 
to try to stop Henry. While the sides tried to negotiate a 
settlement, neither side was interested in budging from 
its position. 

On October 25, 14f5, the two sides fought the Bat¬ 
tle of Agincourt. The French commander had originally 
wanted to fight a defensive battle since the English were 
short on supplies, but the French nobles convinced him to 
attack since they had a numerical superiority. The English 
took up a position with forests on either side of them. 
They had about 5,000 archers and only 800 men at arms. 
The archers placed sharpened stakes in the ground in front 
of them as protection from the mounted French knights. 
The ground between the two armies was wet and freshly 
plowed, which made it hard to move across. The French 
nobles were unwilling to wait for the English to attack and 
eventually convinced the French commander to order an 
attack. With the wet, plowed ground slowing them down, 
the French took terrible losses from the English archers. 
Approximately a third of the French troops were in the 
initial attack and most were either killed or captured. 
The next two attacks by the French were also thrown 
back by the English, although they did not meet the same 
fate as the first attack since they withdrew before being 
destroyed. Exact French losses are not known for sure, 
but estimates put their losses at 6,000-8,000 men. There 
is also no exact record of English losses, but they were 
few compared to the French. 

Henry’s next campaign started in 1417 and went 
until 1419. This time he completed the conquest of the 
Normandy region. The Burgundians, still English allies, 
were able to gain the upper hand in their civil war and 
capture Paris. In May 1420 the Treaty of Troyes was 
signed; it declared Henry to be Charles Vi’s heir and 
required him to continue to support the Burgundians 
in their civil war against the Orleanists, who were now 
supporting the dauphin. Henry died in 1422 and his 
nine-month-old son became the new king of England. 
Even with Henry’s death, the English continued their 
war against the Orleanists. Charles VI died two months 
after Henry V. With Charles’s death, Henry VI was 
crowned king of France. 


JOAN OF ARC 

The war took a sudden change for the better for the 
French with the appearance of Joan of Arc in 1429. 
She led an army to victory against the English, laying 
siege to the town of Orleans in May 1429. This was the 
first of many victories that led to the coronation of the 
dauphin as Charles VII. Joan was captured and turned 
over to the English in May 1430. The English had her 
put on trial for witchcraft, convicted, and burned at the 
stake. The English had hoped to strike a blow against 
the French morale but only succeeded in inspiring them. 
In September 1435 the French civil war was ended and 
with it the alliance between the Burgundians and the 
English. The French continued to retake territory from 
the English, including Paris, which fell in April 1436. 
Both sides agreed to a truce in 1444, which lasted for 
five years. 

The French used the truce to reorganize their army, 
so that when the truce ended in 1449 they were ready 
to end the war. Starting with an invasion for Normandy 
in 1449 that was completed by 1450, they pushed the 
English out of France over the next several years. The 
conquest of Aquitaine would take longer. The initial 
invasion began in 1451 but was slowed in 1452 when 
the English sent troops there in an effort to stop the 
French. While the English were successful in slowing 
the French, the French were able to defeat the English 
army in July 1453 and by October 1453, with the fall 
of Bordeaux, they completed their conquest of Aquita¬ 
ine and ended the Hundred Years’ War. The only French 
soil still controlled by the English was Calais, which 
they controlled until 1558. 

See also Frankish tribe; Wales, English conquest of. 
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Huss, John (Jan Huss [Hus]) 

(c. 1369-1415) religious leader 

John Huss was a forerunner of the Reformation. He 
was born into a prosperous peasant family in the small 
southwestern Bohemian town of Husenic (Goose- 
town), close to the Bohmerwald and not far from the 
Bavarian frontier. Little is known of Huss’s early life ex¬ 
cept that his parents died while he was young. He was 
first educated at Husenic and then later in the neighbor¬ 
ing town of Prachaticz. Huss entered the University of 
Prague around 1388. In 1392 he received his bachelor 
of arts degree and, in 1394 a degree for a bachelor of 
theology. He was granted his master’s degree in 1396. 
In 1398 Huss was chosen by the Bohemian “nation” of 
the university to hold the post of examenership for the 
bachelor’s degree. In that same year he began to lecture 
on philosophy. 

Huss was ordained a priest in the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1400 and in 1401 he was appointed dean 
of the philosophical faculty. From October 1402 to 
April 1403 he held the office of rector of the univer¬ 
sity. In 1402 he was appointed rector or curate (capel- 
larius) of the Bethlehem Chapel in Prague. The chapel 
had been erected and endowed in 1391 by citizens in 
Prague in order to provide preaching in Czech. It was 
also a place of congregational singing with the music 
of several tunes painted on the walls for all to see and 
to use for singing. Preaching at the Bethlehem Chapel 
deeply influenced the religious life of Huss, leading him 
to a study of the Bible. From it he developed the deep 
conviction of its value for the life of the church. It also 
taught him a deeper respect for the philosophical and 
theological writings of John Wycliffe. 

The study of scripture and its proclamation in a 
vernacular tongue had been condemned in England by 
opponents to Wycliffe’s teaching and to their spread by 
his Lollard supporters. Huss’s sympathy with Wycliffe 
did not immediately involve him in any conscious 
opposition to the established doctrines of Catholicism 
or with church authorities. He translated Wycliffe’s 
Trialogus into Czech and promoted its reading. Huss 
probably became aware of Wycliffe’s teachings when 
Czech students who had studied at Oxford University 
under Wycliffe returned to Prague. Anne of Bohemia 
was at the time the wife of King Richard II. She had 
scholarly interests of her own, which may have encour¬ 
aged Czech students to study in England. 

Eventually Czech students copied all of Wycliffe’s 
works and took them to Bohemia. Persecution against 
Wycliffe would eventually leave the only surviving cop¬ 


ies of some of his works in Bohemia. Wycliffe was very 
controversial in England because his teaching called 
for the translation of the Bible, then only available in 
versions of the Latin Vulgate, into the vernacular. In 
addition Wycliffe was a severe critic of the corruption 
of the clergy. Wycliffe died at home; however after his 
death his body was exhumed and burned along with 
his books. In addition, his lay supporters, the Lollards, 
were persecuted. The same thing was to happen in 
Bohemia and Moravia despite the preaching of Huss 
for reforms. 

In 1409 the king of Bohemia reorganized the voting 
control of the University of Prague. The university was 
governed by the nations. The Germans had the most 
votes, but the Czechs were more numerous. The king’s 
reform gave the Czechs representation in proportion to 
their numbers, and also effective control. However, the 
move so angered the Germans that most of them quit 
the university at Prague and moved to other German 
universities in other cities with one group founding the 
University of Leipzig. They also engaged in a slander 
campaign against Huss because of the change. Among 
the slanders was the charge that Huss was a heretic. 

Huss wrote a number of philosophical and theolog¬ 
ical works, including De ecclesia. The book was criti¬ 
cal of many medieval church practices. He charged that 
the lucrative but unbiblical practice of granting forgive¬ 
ness through the issuing of indulgences was harmful to 
the souls of innocent Christians. Because of his attack 
on indulgences Huss was excommunicated in 1412. In 
1414 Huss went to the Council of Constance that met 
in Constance, Germany, under the safe conduct protec¬ 
tion of the Holy Roman Emperor. 

After an unfair trial in which Huss was not allowed 
to present a proper defense, he was condemned to death 
for heresy despite the pledge of safe conduct. The most 
damning charge against Huss in the eyes of his judges 
was his claim that Christ is the head of the church and 
not Saint Peter. Before Huss was taken to the place of 
execution, he was subjected to ceremonial degradation. 
He was stripped of his clerical vestments and his ton- 
sure was erased. He was then defrocked to revoke his 
ordination as a minister of the Gospel. Then his books 
were burned in front of the cathedral. Finally he was 
led to a place outside of Constance where he was mar¬ 
tyred by being burned at the stake on July 6, 1415. 

When the news of the martyrdom of Huss reached 
Prague the people of Prague rose up against the religious 
rule of the Roman Catholic Church. Soon all of Bohemia 
and Moravia were united in support of the teachings of 
Huss as the true Gospel. In a movement of nationalistic 
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and religious fervor the Hussites reformed the church on 
the basis of Huss’s teachings. Among the many changes 
in liturgical and ecclesiastical practices was the giving to 
the people in Eucharist the elements of both the bread 
and wine as sub utraque specie. The medieval practice of 
the Latin Church was to give only bread to the people. 
The desire among the Bohemians and Moravians for this 
change has been traced to Saints Cyril and Methodi- 
os, who had been the first missionaries to convert the 
Bohemians and Moravians during the 800s at the time of 
the Great Moravian Empire. They were missionaries of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church, where the elements were 
served in both kinds. 

The Hussites quickly developed into three groups: 
the Ultraquists, the Bohemian Brotherhood, and the 
Taborites. All were in favor of taking communion in 
both kinds, that is, both the bread and wine as sub 
utraque specie. The Ultraquists or Calixtines ( calix , the 
communion cup) leaned toward the Roman Catholic 
communion. The Bohemian Brotherhood, influenced by 
Peter (Petr) Chelcicky, was scattered and pacifist. The 
Taborites were the most reformist and did much of the 
fighting. The Hussites defeated all the Roman Catholic 
armies sent to suppress their Christian beliefs. On July 
14, 1420, the Hussites led by John Ziska of Trocnov, 
then aged 61 and blind in one eye, defeated the Holy 
Roman Emperor Sigismund’s army numbering more 
than 100,000 at Vysehrad (now Ziska Hill). A second 
crusade was sent against the Hussites in 1421 and a 
third in 1422. Both were defeated. However, on Octo¬ 
ber 11, 1424, Ziska was killed in battle. Andreas Pro- 
pok replaced him (Procopius the Great, and in Czech, 
Prokop Veliky [Holy]). He soon defeated an army of 
130,000 sent against the Hussites. 

Hussite religious zeal disciplined the Czechs. The 
whole country was organized into two lists of parishes. 
Men from one list were called to battle while those from 
the other would remain at home to protect, farm, and aid 
the lands of their warring brethren. The Hussites, led by 
John Ziska of Trocnov, were able to defeat the German 
and Hungarian knights and infantry sent against them. 
Ziska had fought against the Teutonic Knights in the 
ranks of the Polish army. There he had learned of Rus¬ 
sian noblemen who often circled the wagons of the bag¬ 
gage trains into defensive forts called a moving fortress 
(goliaigorod). At first the Hussites put men with muskets 
into farm carts and wagons. Eventually they developed 
specially constructed war wagons that could be chained 
together. These war wagons had thick wooden sides to 
provide some protection to the men inside. The Hus¬ 
site war wagons were placed in circles on hillsides in a 
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defensive position. In order to attack them, the imperial 
knights had to attack uphill, charging on horses that 
soon wearied of the uphill exertion of carrying a heav¬ 
ily armored knight. Hussite musket blasts cut down the 
knights as they drew near. Dead and wounded knights 
and horses hampered renewed attacks. 

The Hussite soldiers’ use of musket and cannon fire 
to defend themselves against heavily armored knights 
on horseback was similar to the English longbow men 
and the Swiss pike men of the time. The Hussites also 
prepared the way for new forms of military tactics and 
arms of the age of gunpowder. Using pikes or muskets 
in combination with cannons the Hussites were able 
to develop offensive tactics that could defeat the old 
armies of knights. 

Eventually Hussite forces raided the German areas 
of Bavaria, Meissen, Thuringia, and Silesia. They then 
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returned to their mountain fortresses in Bohemia and 
Moravia. The more radical Hussites gathered into 
strongly fortified towns like Tabor. However strife 
between the Ultraquists and the Taborites led to war 
between them. The strife arose from the diplomatic suc¬ 
cess of the Roman Catholics in dividing the Ultraquists 
and the Taborites. The Hussites agreed to attend the 
Council of Basel with the Roman Catholic Church. 
The outcome was the Compacta of Basel. It pulled the 
Ultraquists away from Hussite reforms. The Taborites 
however refused to accept the Compacta. They were 
defeated in the Battle of Lipany (Battle of Cesky Brod) 
on May 30, 1434, by a combined Ultraquist-Catholic 
army. Procopius was killed and the Taborite army was 
destroyed on the field. 

The defeat was due to a tactical error that occurred 
when the Ultraquists retreated and the Taborites left 
the safety of their war wagons to pursue. The Battle 
of Lipany ended the Hussite Wars; however, in 1618 
the Thirty Years’ War began in Prague when fighting 
broke out between Hussites and their opponents. At 
the end of the Thirty Years’ War most of the Hussites 
had fled or were dead. Scattered Hussite elements or 
Unity of the Brethren (Unitas Fratrum) continued to 
exist in both Bohemia and Moravia after the Thirty 
Years’ War. Living in remote locations they secretly 
practiced their faith despite persecution. 

Early in the Thirty Years’ War, Johannes Amos 
Comenius, a famous educator and Hussite bishop, was 


forced to flee Moravia. As he departed he called the 
Hussite remnant the “hidden seed.” Beginning in the 
early 1720s many of the “hidden seed” fled to Saxony, 
where they found refuge on lands of Count Nicho¬ 
las Ludwig von Zinzendorf. Founding the village of 
Herrnhut near Zittau they became the revived Mora¬ 
vian Church in 1722. 

See also heresies, pre-Reformation; medieval Europe: 
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I bn Batuta 

(1304-1368) traveler and writer 

Ibn Batuta (also Ibn Battuta), Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd Alah, 
born in Tangier, Morocco, was one of the greatest Arab 
travelers in the 14th century. A descendant of a scholarly 
family that produced many judges, he was educated in 
Tangier. As other travelers from Morocco, he began his 
travels by undertaking a pilgrimage to Mecca and to cen¬ 
ters of learning in Egypt and Syria. But he soon became 
restless and wished to explore other parts of the world. 
For some 28 years Ibn Batuta traveled to many countries 
in the Islamic world, to Armenia, Georgia, the Volga re¬ 
gion, Central Asia, Constantinople, India, the Maldives, 
Indonesia, parts of China, and East and West Africa. He 
performed his pilgrimage to Mecca four different times. 
It is from Ibn Batuta’s journals that we know so much of 
these lands in his time. 

During his travels he became acquainted with sul¬ 
tans and rulers in many parts of the world. At times he 
held important positions in foreign lands and became an 
influential judge in Delhi during the rule of Muhammad 
Tughluq. He also played an important role in the Mal¬ 
dives. In 1353 he returned to Morocco. At the request 
of the sultan he dictated his book Ribla to a writer by 
the name of Ibn Juzzay, who died in 1355 after having 
completed and edited the text. At the end of his life Ibn 
Batuta served as a judge in a Moroccan town and was 
buried in Tangier. 

Since someone else wrote Ibn Batuta’s travel account, 
it is difficult to ascertain at times his own voice or char¬ 


acter. It is likely that Ibn Juzzay was not altogether 
faithful to what he heard from his interlocutor; further¬ 
more, one must be careful about the traveler’s memory 
in reconstructing past events, episodes, and dates. Ibn 
Batuta’s travel account is a major medieval document 
that sheds light on the historical, cultural, and social 
life in many parts of the world, particularly India, the 
Maldives, Asia Minor, and East and West Africa. 

See also Tughlaq dynasty. 
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Ibn Khaldun 

(1332-1406) intellectual, historian, and sociologist 

‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Khaldun was 
born in Tunis and died in Cairo. The greatest Arab 
historian, he developed the philosophy of history and 
laid the foundation of sociology in his masterpiece, the 
Muqaddima. He was also a politician and diplomat. 
According to his autobiography, Al-Ta’rif bi Ibn Khal¬ 
dun, his family was originally from Yemen and settled 
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in Spain after the Arab conquest. They played an im¬ 
portant political role in Seville during the ninth centu¬ 
ry. Just before the fall of the city they moved to Tunis 
in 1323 and continued to hold important administra¬ 
tive posts. Here Ibn Khaldun was born and educated. 
In 1349 his parents died during a great plague. 

After working for the court in Tunisia, Ibn Khaldun 
moved to Fez to serve the sultan of Morocco. But he 
fell into disfavor and moved to Granada, Spain, where 
Ibn al-Khatib, a renowned writer and statesman, was 
vizier. Ibn Khaldun was sent on a mission to Seville to 
conclude a peace treaty with Pedro I the Cruel of Cas¬ 
tile. In Granada his enemies intrigued against him and 
he was forced to return to North Africa. He changed 
employment several times but then became weary of the 
dangers posed by political life. 

In 1375 he spent four years in the castle Qal’at 
ibn Salama in Algeria, where he wrote his first draft 
of Muqaddima, or introduction to history, and part 
of the book, Kitab al-‘ibar, the best source on the his¬ 
tory of North Africa and the Berbers. Illness and the 
necessity to check sources in urban centers forced him 
to return to Tunis. In 1382 he sailed to Egypt, settled in 
Cairo, and began teaching at al-Ahzar, the famous, 
Islamic university. 

The Mamluk ruler of Egypt, Barquq, appointed 
him chief judge of the Maliki rite but he again had 
trouble with the ruler. The most significant event of his 
life occurred in 1400 when he accompanied the new 
sultan of Egypt, Faraj, to Syria at the time of the Mon¬ 
gol invasion. When the sultan had to return hastily to 
Cairo to quell a revolt, Ibn Khaldun was left behind 
in besieged Damascus. He was lowered from the city 
wall by rope and went to meet with the Tatar conquer¬ 
or, Timurlane (Tamerlane), and spent seven weeks 
in his camp. In spite of Ibn Khaldun’s efforts, Damas¬ 
cus was sacked and its great mosque was burned; 
however, Ibn Khaldun was given permission to return 
to Egypt. 

As a theorist on history Ibn Khaldun identified 
economic, social, political, psychological, and envi¬ 
ronmental factors as key in the rise and fall of all 
states. He analyzed the dynamics of group relation¬ 
ships and demonstrated how social cohesion fortified 
by a religious ideology can help a group ascend to 
power. History is seen as a science that examines the 
social phenomena of human life. It seeks causes and 
effects and probes the complexities of human nature. 
Ibn Khaldun showed that by applying scientific prin¬ 
ciples it is possible to formulate general laws and to 
predict trends in the future. Arnold Toynbee, the late 


British historian, described the Muqaddima as the 
greatest work of its kind. 
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Ibn Sina 

(980-1037) Muslim philosopher, scientist, and doctor 

Abu ‘Ali al Husayn Ibn Sina, or Avicenna, was born in 
northern Persia (present-day Iran) and as a youth stud¬ 
ied both mathematics and medicine and expressed a 
keen interest in philosophy. His five-volume al-Qanun 
fi’l tibb, translated into Latin with lists of known diseas¬ 
es, treatments, and medicines, was the standard medi¬ 
cal reference work in the Christian and Islamic worlds 
for several centuries. Ibn Sina not only was a clinician, 
but also sought to synthesize the entire body of medical 
knowledge of the age. He approached the study of medi¬ 
cine as a science, not just as a practical profession. 

Ibn Sina’s vast oeuvre, mostly in Arabic but also 
in Persian, dealt with philosophy, psychology, musi¬ 
cal theory, autobiography, and even two short stories. 
Although Ibn Sina and other Muslim philosophers 
often did not know classical Greek, they were famil¬ 
iar with the classics through translations made by 
Christian Arabs. Ibn Sina accepted much of Platonic 
thought and attempted to harmonize it with eastern 
belief systems in a form of Neoplatonism. In this 
regard Ibn Sina carried on the approach of Abu Nasr 
al-Farabi (c. 878-950), an earlier Muslim philosopher 
to whom Ibn Sina paid homage. As part of a chain of 
Islamic scholars, Ibn Sina’s ideas were expanded and 
reworked by Averroes. 

In his encyclopedia of philosophy, Kitab al-shifa , 
Ibn Sina argued for the need to understand the natu¬ 
ral world and supported the application of rational 
thought. Nor, he argued, were rational thought and 
religious belief necessarily contradictory. He disagreed 
with accepted Islamic thought regarding cosmology and 
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expressed a low view of the intellectual ability of soci¬ 
ety in general. Ibn Sina and other Muslim philosophers 
accepted the Qur’an as the holy revealed text of Islam 
but believed it was open to interpretation (bid’a) and 
that every word need not be accepted literally. Many 
Sunni scholars accepted Ibn Sina’s approach and his 
works had a long-term impact in Islamic thought. Oth¬ 
ers, in particular the later Ibn Taymiyya, vehemently 
denounced Ibn Sina’s approach. In the last years of his 
life, Ibn Sina served as a wazir (minister) to the Buyid 
dynasty that gained control over parts of the Muslim 
territory as the Abbasid dynasty in Baghdad disinte¬ 
grated. In Europe, Ibn Sina’s ideas and his review of 
Aristotle’s work in Kitab al-sbifa had an impact during 
both the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

See also Islam: science and technology in the gold¬ 
en age. 
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Ibn Taymiyya 

(1263-1328) Islamic theologian 

Taqi al-Din Ibn Taymiyya was born in Syria and spent 
most of his life in Damascus. His father was an Is¬ 
lamic scholar and Ibn Taymiyya became a teacher in 
Islamic law and tradition when he was still a young 
man. Ibn Taymiyya followed the puritanical Han- 
bali school, the most conservative of the four major 
schools of Islamic law. 

In direct contrast to Averroes and even al-GHAZZALi, 
earlier Muslim scholars, he rejected rationalism and the 
study of philosophy. Ibn Taymiyya thought that Islamic 
schools of law had become too rigid but he also argued 
that they had been corrupted by outside influences, par¬ 
ticularly those of classical Greece and Sufism (Islamic 
mysticism). 

Ibn Taymiyya lived in an era when Islamic society 
was threatened by external enemies, particularly the 
Mongols, and internal political divisions. He champi¬ 
oned a pure application of Islamic practice based on 
faith and rejected innovation (bid’a). He also exhorted 
true Muslims to wage jihad (holy war) to fight internal 
and external enemies. In The Correct Answer to Those 
Who Have Changed the Religion of Christ , a huge 


book of over 1,000 pages, Ibn Taymiyya used textual 
exegesis to challenge the divinity of Christ. 

Because of his more extreme polemics and vocal 
opposition to many common Muslim practices, for 
example, veneration of saints’ tombs, authorities jailed 
Ibn Taymiyya several times and he died in prison in 
1328. However, his numerous writings on the Qur’an 
and Islamic law (fiqh) continued to influence Muslim 
scholars and political leaders, including Muhammad 
ibn Abd al-Wahhab, the founder of the Wahhabi puri¬ 
tanical sect that emerged in the Arabian Peninsula in 
thel8th century. Modern-day Saudi Arabia is founded 
on Wahhabism with its strict application of the letter of 
the law. Ibn Taymiyya is often viewed as the spiritual 
mentor of 19th and 20th century Islamists. 

Further reading: Michel, T. F., trans. A Muslim Theologian’s 
Response to Christianity. New York: Caravan Books, 1984; 
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iconoclasm 

Iconodasm (Greek for “image-smashing”) was a re¬ 
ligious movement against icons (religious portraits) in 
eighth-ninth century Byzantium. Christian art prolif¬ 
erated in the fourth century because of the patronage 
of newly Christian emperors and aristocrats. While the 
majority of Christians accepted this tendency, a minor¬ 
ity, influenced by the biblical injunction against “graven 
images,” was in opposition. Bishop Eusebius of Cae¬ 
sarea, for example, author of the first work of church 
history (Ecclesiastical History ), was in the latter group 
and rejected the depiction of Christ in art. This move¬ 
ment, called iconoclasm, expanded in the seventh cen¬ 
tury when it emerged in Armenia and reached its largest 
phase in the Byzantine (Eastern Roman) Empire in the 
eighth and ninth centuries. (The West experienced its 
own iconoclastic crisis during 16th century Protestant 
Reformation.) 

Icons vastly increased in popularity in Eastern Chris¬ 
tendom in the sixth and seventh centuries, a period 
when the empire was wracked by Slavs and Bulgars who 
removed much of the Balkans from imperial control, and 
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by Muslims who seized Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and North 
Africa. Imperial prestige was greatly reduced and imperial 
power was weakened by coups, civil strife, and theological 
controversy. In this period, people turned for help not to 
the hapless emperor, but to the icon (a portrait of a saint, 
angel, or Jesus) found in churches, monasteries, as well as 
private homes. Icons were often credited with miraculous 
powers, such as healing from illness or keeping a city safe 
from enemies. 

In the eighth century two bishops in Asia Minor 
condemned this proliferation of icon prestige among 
Christians. Emperor Leo III (717-741), who had 
stopped the Muslims in their siege of Constantinople in 
717-718, championed their cause. Believing that God 
had given him success and a warning (when a volcanic 
explosion devastated the island of Thera), he removed 
the icon that hung before the imperial palace, appoint¬ 
ed an iconoclastic patriarch in 730, and issued an edict 
calling for the destruction of images. His son and suc¬ 
cessor Constantine V (741-775), also successful on the 
battlefield, pressed the iconoclastic cause by persecut¬ 
ing opponents, particularly monks. He also sought to 
establish a firmer theological basis for iconodasm by 
summoning a church council in 754. 

Monks like John Damascene, abbot of St. Sab- 
bas Monastery in Palestine, who wrote several treatises 
defending icons, led opposition to the iconoclasts. The 
emperor could not arrest John since he lived under Mus¬ 
lim control. John explained that before Jesus, God could 
not be represented in an icon, but once God became 
flesh in Jesus, he could be depicted. Moreover when the 
icon is used in devotion, the matter is not venerated, but 
the God of matter who made it. John also distinguished 
between worship ( latreia ), which is reserved for God 
alone, and veneration ( proskynesis ), which Christians 
can give to saints and angels. He explained clearly that 
icon veneration was not idolatry, but true Orthodox 
practice. 

Every pope also opposed iconodasm. This caused a 
break of relations between Constantinople and Rome. 
Emperor Leo III failed in his attempt to arrest the pope 
but succeeded in removing southern Italy and the Balkans 
from papal jurisdiction, transferring them to the patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople. During this tense period, Rome 
could not turn to Constantinople for military support 
against the German Lombards who threatened it. The 
pope now turned to the Franks, forging an important 
German-papal alliance that would influence much of the 
Middle Ages. In 800 the pope established the precedent 
of proclaiming the emperor by crowning Frankish king 
Charlemagne as Roman emperor. Byzantium opposed 


this act since it viewed the Roman emperor as reigning in 
Constantinople and crowned by the patriarch. 

The first phase of iconodasm came to an end 
when Irene, widow of Leo IV (775-780), ruled for 
her young son Constantine VI. Irene was an icono- 
phile (supporter of icons) and summoned the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council in Nicaea (787), which declared 
icons Orthodox. Iconophile emperors ruled from 780 
to 813, a period marred by military defeat that led 
many to believe that God was revealing that icono- 
clasm had been the “true” doctrine. 

An iconoclast general (Leo V) seized the throne and 
in 815 began the second phase of iconodasm, depos¬ 
ing the patriarch and summoning a council to restore 
iconodasm. Once again the iconoclasts were militar¬ 
ily triumphant. In 820 a coup brought Michael II to 
power, establishing the Amorian dynasty (820-867). 
His son, Theophilos (829-842), was the most educat¬ 
ed and passionate of the ninth-century iconoclasts. 

The great challenge to ninth-century iconodasm 
was not foreign adversaries, but internal monastic 
opposition. Monks were now well organized and they 
were popularly viewed as heroes. The leading figure was 
Theodore the Stoudite, abbot of the Stoudios Monas¬ 
tery in Constantinople, whose 1,000 monks were loyal 
and obedient. Theodore’s network of support spanned 
the empire and he worked ceaselessly against icono- 
clasm. Emperors exiled, beat, and imprisoned him but 
could not silence him. He died in 826, just prior to the 
restoration of icons for which he had fought. 

The final restoration came in 843 when Empress 
Theodora ruled as regent for her young son Michael 
III, successor of Theophilos. By this time the link 
between iconodasm and victory had been shattered 
by a military defeat late in Theophilos’s reign. Theo¬ 
dora appointed Methodios as the new patriarch, and 
together they restored adherence to the Seventh Ecu¬ 
menical Council. This is commemorated each year in 
the Orthodox Greek Church as “Orthodox Sunday,” 
on the first Sunday of Lent. 

The iconoclast controversy stimulated a revival 
of learning as iconoclasts searched for manuscripts 
of the Fathers of the Church to defend their position, 
while iconophiles, like John Damascene and Theodore 
the Stoudite, wrote their own treatises. It also led to 
monasticism’s increased prestige, as monks became 
the premier champions of Orthodoxy. 

The period did—in the end—increase imperial 
power inasmuch as iconoclast emperors had stabilized 
the empire against foreign threats and strengthened 
imperial power domestically. Finally after iconodasm, 
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the resources for and against iconoclasm, imperial and 
monastic, respectively, were united together in a great 
age of missionary activity in central Europe, the Bal¬ 
kans, Russia, and beyond. 

See also Cyril and Methodios. 

Further reading: Hussey, J. M. The Orthodox Church in the 
Byzantine Empire. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987; Martin. 
E. A History of the Iconoclastic Controversy. New York: 
AMS Press, 1978; Pelikan, J. Imago Dei: The Byzantine Ap¬ 
ologia for Icons. Washington, D.C.: National Gallery Art, 
1990; Alexander, P. The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constanti¬ 
nople. New York: AMS Press, 1980. 

Matthew Herbst 

Ile-de-France 

The history of the Ile-de-France, the true heart of Paris, 
began in the third century b.c.e. when a group of Gallic 
Celts built a settlement there for safety. They surround¬ 
ed their settlement with a wooden palisade, at least one 
gate, and watchtowers. Buildings were made of wood, 
or wattle, mud, and sticks, and had either wooden or 
thatched roofs; thus fire was a constant danger. In 52 
b.c.e. in his wars against the Gauls, Julius Caesar estab¬ 
lished a base there. 

By the third century c.E. barbarian tribes forced the 
abandonment of the settlement on the Left Bank of the 
Seine, forcing people to seek refuge on the Ile-de-France 
as their ancestors had nearly six centuries earlier. In 451 
during the decline of the Western Roman Empire, the 
lie- de-France and the growing city of Paris faced its worst 
threat. In that year Attila the Hun attacked the Western 
Roman Empire with a huge army. The city of Metz was 
sacked as he entered France, and Paris, according to leg¬ 
end, was only spared the same fate by the intervention 
of Saint Genevieve. By the time Attila laid siege to Orle¬ 
ans, the main Roman field army led by Aetius confronted 
him with Visigoth allies, enemies of the Huns. During the 
Battle at Chalons the Huns were turned back. 

In 476 the last Roman emperor of the West, Romu¬ 
lus Augustulus, was deposed, and Paris was left to 
look after its own defenses. The Frankish tribe was 
one of the German tribes to invade France during the 
Roman Empire’s decline, and in 508 Clovis, king of 
the Salian Franks, captured Paris. He converted the 
Franks to Christianity after winning a battle over a 
rival tribe, the Alamanni, sometime between 495 and 
506. Paris suffered an era of decline when Char¬ 


lemagne decided to make Aachen, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the capital of his Holy Roman Empire, when he was 
crowned emperor in 800. 

In the ninth century Vikings from Scandinavia began 
their onslaught on western Europe, and they sailed up 
the Seine to imperil Paris. In 911 in order to relieve the 
threat, King Charles III granted the land around Rouen 
to the Viking leader Rollo. Since “northmen,” normand 
in French, was another term for Vikings, this was the 
beginning of Normandy, from which Duke William 
would sail to conquer England in 1066. In 978 Hugh 
Capet became king—because he usually wore a cape, or 
capa, his line became known as the Capetian dynasty. 

One of the greatest of all Parisian landmarks, the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, was established in 1163. King 
Philip II Augustus, who reigned from 1179 to 1223, 
did much to develop the Ile-de-France and Paris. He built 
walls around the growing city, including the settlements 
on the north and the south bank. By a royal charter for 
the University of Paris (1200), he stated that Paris was 
now a city of three parts, the Left Bank, the lie de Paris 
(now known as the lie de la Cite), and the Right Bank. 
In 1200 Philip began construction of a fortress on the 
Seine, built to defend against the English, that would 
later become the famed museum of the Louvre. In 1301 
King Philip IV built a royal palace on the lie de la Cite, 
reaffirming its position as the heart of Paris, although by 
this time the history of the lie de la Cite had merged into 
the history of the entire city of Paris. 

Further reading: Gibbon, Edward. The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. New York: Everyman’s Library, 1993. 

John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Innocent III 

(c. 1160-1216) pope 

Innocent III was born into the noble family of Scotti and 
named Lothar. Aided by his familial ties to Pope Clement 
III, Innocent rose rapidly through the curia. The popular 
debate regarding the pontificate of Innocent III can best 
be summed up in the title of a series of essays edited by 
James M. Powell regarding the life and pontificate of In¬ 
nocent III entitled Vicar of Christ or Lord of the World. 
While the reign of Innocent is viewed as the high point 
of medieval papal power, both religious and secular, the 
debate continues as to whether Innocent’s involvement in 
the secular world was for his own benefit, or because of 
his own view of papal authority. 
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The young Lothar received the scholastic educa¬ 
tion expected of young nobles of his day, studying in 
Rome, Paris, and Bologna before being elevated to 
the rank of cardinal-deacon at the age of 29. Innocent 
was elected pope on the very day, January 8, 1198, 
that Pope Celestine III died. The Orsini Celestine III, 
in a display of family politics that dominated medi¬ 
eval Rome, campaigned from his deathbed against the 
potential candidacy of Innocent. Political uncertainty 
because of the recent passing of Emperor Henry VI 
led many cardinals, who were concerned for their own 
personal safety, to abandon the dying Celestine III in 
the Lateran for the more secure Septizonium of Septi- 
mius Severus, the site of the papal election. Legend has 
it that cardinals concerned that Innocent III was too 
young were reassured when a white dove landed on 
his shoulder during the voting. Innocent’s consecra¬ 
tion ceremony was delayed seven weeks until the dea¬ 
con could be ordained into the priesthood and then 
installed as a bishop. 

Innocent provided the 13th century with a model of 
an active, reforming pope. Innocent turned his reform¬ 
ing intention first to the curia, where he reduced the 
size of the bureaucracy and the luxurious lifestyle of 
its members. In response to concerns over the quality 
of men appointed to the episcopate, Innocent excluded 
candidates for being too young or for lacking an ade¬ 
quate education. He also enforced the strict observance 
of celibacy and, in order to bring an end to the accumu¬ 
lation of multiple benefices by priests, enforced residen¬ 
cy requirements. Innocent may be best remembered for 
recognizing new religious orders such as the Franciscans 
and the Dominicans during his reign. 

Innocent did not reserve his reforming zeal simply for 
the religious. In an age where rulers routinely requested 
the dissolution of marriage vows to rid themselves of an 
inconvenient spouse, Innocent refused to dissolve mar¬ 
riage vows for the rulers of France, Castile, Bohemia, 
and Aragon. Innocent was the author of several trea¬ 
tises both before and after his election to the papacy. 
As a scholar his interest in the Eucharist resulted in the 
treatise De sacro altaris mysterio (On the Sacred Mys¬ 
tery of the Altar ) and in the adoption of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation at the Fourth Lateran Council. 
Innocent also decreed that a Catholic must perform the 
sacraments of Holy Communion and confession at least 
once a year. 

The largest area of controversy surrounding the 
reign of Innocent III lay with his views of the papacy 
regarding secular affairs. A few months prior to his 
election, the seat of the emperor was left vacant by 


the death of Henry VI. Early in his papacy Innocent 
asserted the right of the pope to evaluate the merits of 
the two leading candidates for emperor: Philip of Swa¬ 
bia and Otto of Brunswick. Innocent’s involvement in 
election politics would continue for most of his papal 
reign. As the guardian to Frederick, son of Henry VI, 
Innocent aligned himself with King Philip II Augus¬ 
tus of France against Emperor Otto III in support of 
Frederick’s claim to the throne. Innocent’s strong asser¬ 
tion of papal supremacy in secular affairs continued the 
policy of popes Nicholas I and Gregory VII. 

Innocent based his view of the papal role in secular 
affairs on the belief that bishops were in part respon¬ 
sible for the souls of their kings and that the pope was 
successor of Peter and vicar of Christ. Innocent asserted 
papal temporal authority in several fields including the 
appointing and deposing of kings, the right to intervene 
in kingly conflicts that potentially involved the commis¬ 
sion of a sin, to protect the interests of widows andssion 
orphans, to protect crusaders, to confirm agreements 
between rulers, and to hear appeals from persons in the 
absence of appropriate temporal courts. The notion of 
the pope’s hearing appeals led Innocent to hold public 
hearings three times a week. The continued existence of 
heresy in southern France combined with the unwilling¬ 
ness of local rulers to deal with the issue led Innocent 
to call for the Albigensian Crusade in 1208. Inno¬ 
cent would die in 1216 before he had the opportunity 
to fully implement his reforms, and while remembered 
as the most powerful pope of his era, he would not be 
granted the title of “great” by the church. 

See also Crusades; heresies, pre-Reformation; Lat¬ 
eran Councils, Third and Fourth. 

Further reading: The New Catholic Encyclopedia. Detroit, 
MI: Thomson Gale, 2003; Brentano, Robert. Rome Before 
Avignon. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990; Pow¬ 
ell, James M. Vicar of Christ or Lord of the World. Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1994; Till¬ 
man, Helene. Pope Innocent III. Trans, by W. Sax. Bonn: 
North Holland, 1980. 

Abbe Allen DeBolt 

Inquisition 

From the time of Charlemagne (800-814) and beyond, 
the peoples of Europe were united by the teachings and 
practices of the Western (Latin) Church. So deep and 
abiding was this consensus that any deviation from the 
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common faith was felt to be a serious threat to the com¬ 
munity itself. From time to time individuals rejected this 
heritage and preached separatist religious doctrines and 
canons. This break with the status quo would be seen 
as not only an attack on the church but also an attack 
on society. 

Usually these individuals formed no organized sects 
and their followers dispersed after their deaths. To the 
extent that they denied articles of the Catholic faith 
they were termed “heretics.” By the early 12th century 
the Western Latin Church had a firm basis for definition 
of orthodox belief, and the laws of the state provided 
sanctions against those who deviated from it. 

In the second half of the 12th century, however, 
there appeared two groups that seriously challenged 
the basic tenets of Christendom. The Albigensians, or 
the Cathari, believed in Christian dualism (gnosticism) 
where there were two gods, one good and one evil. 
The good god made the spiritual world including the 
human soul and the evil god made the material world, 
including the human body. The group rejected cer¬ 
tain basic institutions of the status quo, including the 
sacrament of penance, the liturgy, and prayers for the 
dead. A second group, the Waldensians, maintained 
basically a Christian position. They were fundamen¬ 
tally interested in spreading Christianity, dedicated to 
living the Gospel in poverty. They did reject, however, 
prayers and liturgies for the dead and the authority of 
the Roman Church and taught that unordained people 
have the right to preach. 

The Inquisition originated with Pope Gregory 
IX (1227-41). The Inquisition was an extraordinary 
court established by the papacy to investigate and 
adjudicate persons accused of heresy. The purpose was 
to bring order and legality to the procedure for deal¬ 
ing with heresy, since there was much inconsistency in 
the prosecution of religious scandals and misconduct. 
On the one hand, the attitude in southern France was 
one of benign indifference or even approval of heresy, 
while in the north, on the other hand, particularly in 
Germany, there was the tendency for mobs to burn 
alleged heretics without the aid of a court. 

In the course of their investigation of the presence 
of heresy in the regions designated by their appoint¬ 
ment, the inquisitors interviewed literally thousands of 
people. After the actual trial had been completed, the 
evidence was weighed. The local bishop was given the 
record, and he and the inquisitor agreed on an appro¬ 
priate penance, if the accused accepted it. If not, then 
the person was declared contumacious and his prop¬ 
erty was confiscated. The penances handed down were 


such things as pilgrimage to a famous religious shrine, 
the wearing of yellow cloth crosses (the most used pen¬ 
ance), ritual flagellation, fines, demolition of houses and 
confiscations, and imprisonment. Shame and humilia¬ 
tion were the preferred methods of discipline, though 
the death penalty was invoked in special cases. 

The inquisitor tried to explain the true doctrine 
and to correct erring members. If, however, individu¬ 
als refused to repent, the church formally recognized 
its inability to bring about change. Then it would 
declare erring members heretics, withdraw its judicial 
protection, and abandon them to the secular author¬ 
ity, which proceeded to apply its own law. This secular 
punishment involved mutilation and death in various 
forms. 

The most extensive and influential inquisitorial 
investigation took place in Toulouse, France, 1245-46. 
Actions were drawn up against 5,471 men and women; 
only 207 verdicts were issued by the judge-delegates, of 
which 23 were given “life sentences” (usually seven years’ 
imprisonment), and the rest were given yellow crosses to 
wear on their clothing. No one was executed, and no 
property was confiscated. Toulouse served as model for 
later and more concentrated inquisitions. 

At various times sensational inquisitions arose 
against particular individuals or groups. These cases 
include Joan of Arc, Meister Eckhardt, Galileo, and the 
Jews of Spain who had converted to Catholicism. The 
most serious injustices were inflicted against the Jews, 
where perhaps at least 2, 000 were burned. Nonetheless, 
it should not be forgotten that safeguards and condi¬ 
tions of prisoners in inquisitional investigations were 
superior to those of secular courts. The controversy and 
notoriety surrounding the Inquisition far exceed what 
historians have been able to uncover as facts surround¬ 
ing its actual exercise. 

Founded in 1542 by Pope Paul III with the Consti¬ 
tution Licet ab initio, the Congregation for the Doc¬ 
trine of the Faith was originally called the Sacred Con¬ 
gregation of the Universal Inquisition as its duty was to 
defend the church from heresy. The congregation pro¬ 
motes in a collegial fashion encounters and initiatives 
to spread sound doctrine and defend those points of 
Christian tradition that seem in danger because of new 
and unacceptable doctrines. 

Pope Pius X in 1908 changed the name to the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office. It received its current 
name, Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, in 
1965 from Pope Paul VI. Its duty is to promote and 
safeguard the doctrine on the faith and morals through¬ 
out the Catholic world. 
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For further reading: Shannon, Albert Clement, O.S.A. The 
Medieval Inquisition. Washington D.C.: Augustinian College 
Press, 1983. 

Rev. Thomas Urban & Mark F. Whitters 

Irene 

(1088-1124) princess of Hungary 

Irene of Constantinople (also referred to as Princess 
Piroska) was the daughter of King Ladislas of Hun¬ 
gary, who ruled from 1077 c.e. He was the son of Bela 
I of Hungary and Richeza, princess of Poland. Ladislas 
astutely used the political divisions of 11th century Eu¬ 
rope to carve out a position of importance for his king¬ 
dom. His daughter Princess Irene of Hungary became 
the wife of the Byzantine or Eastern Roman Emperor 
John II (1087-1143) of the Komnenus (Comnenus) dy¬ 
nasty, whose father was Emperor Alexios I. John II be¬ 
came emperor on the death of his father in 1118. 

Irene was born in 1088 in Esztergom, Komarom, 
Hungary. After her father died, his brother Kalman 
(Koloman) succeeded him on the throne. King Kal¬ 
man continued the expansion of Hungary begun by his 
brother and annexed Croatia to his dominion in 1097. 
He arranged Irene’s marriage to John II of the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire, gaining immense reputation from the 
match. The marriage was beneficial to both states, as it 
formed an alliance against the Seljuk dynasty of the 
Turks, who had posed a dangerous threat to the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire since their victory over a Byzantine army at 
Manzikert in 1071. 

When Irene went to Constantinople for her royal 
marriage, she converted from Roman Catholicism to 
the Greek Orthodox Church in order to marry the 
emperor. Afterward, she was often referred to as Irene 
Prisca, which was the name of an earlier saint in the 
church. She gained a great reputation for piety toward 
pilgrims on their way to the Holy Land, especially those 
coming from her native Hungary. She and her husband 
founded the church of Saint Savior Pantocrator. The 
church they built became the largest in Constantinople 
after the Hagia Sophia. 

When Irene was empress the Holy Land was in 
great peril from the Turks, and Pope Urban II called 
the First Crusade in 1096 to save Jerusalem. The Byz¬ 
antine forces of Emperor John, after an initial struggle 
with the crusaders coming from western Europe, pro¬ 
vided invaluable support to them with the large Byz¬ 
antine navy and their knowledge of siege warfare. The 


crusaders conquered Jerusalem in 1099. The crusad¬ 
ers established their own states in the Holy Land and 
often were in conflict with Emperor John II. In 1137 
and 1142 he entered the crusader kingdoms, reach¬ 
ing as far as Antioch, in a show of force to assert his 
power over them. 

By the time of Empress Irene’s death in 1124, only 
the southern part of the Pantocrator was built, and there 
she was buried. The Greek Orthodox Church noted her 
care of pilgrims, and she would be canonized as Saint 
Irene. The role that Irene played in Byzantine history 
was recognized when she was placed in a mosaic por¬ 
trait with her husband and her son, the future emperor 
Manuel I, in the Hagia Sophia. 

See also Byzantine Empire: political history; Cru¬ 
sades. 

Further reading: Kleinbauer, W. Eugene. Hagia Sophia. 
Scala Books, 2003; Mayer, Hans Eberhard. The Crusades. 
Trans, by John Gillingham. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1996. 
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Irish monastic scholarship, 
golden age of 

The golden age of Irish monastic scholarship spans the 
sixth through ninth centuries’ flourishing of art, literature, 
calligraphy, manuscript preservation, and research that 
transpired primarily in the newly established monastic 
schools following the fifth-century advent of Christian¬ 
ity in Ireland. During this same period, the collapse of 
the Roman Empire and the so-called barbarian invasions 
into Europe by such tribes as the Goths, Huns, Lom¬ 
bards, and Burgundians caused the Continent to experi¬ 
ence a tremendous decline in learning and culture. Not 
only was the Irish church the brightest spot culturally 
in the West at this time, but many historians postulate 
that the great heritage of Western civilization, ranging 
from the Greco-Roman classics to Jewish and Christian 
works, would have been utterly vanquished were it not 
for the religious women and men of Ireland. 

The golden age is best known for the scriptorium, in 
which biblical manuscripts were preserved, copied, and 
beautifully illuminated. Because of the medieval develop¬ 
ment of the Bible into an object of veneration and point 
of contact with divine power, the copying of Scripture 
became a favored avenue for creativity. Illuminated man- 
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uscripts accompanied the sacred text with colorful and 
detailed graphic representations of the events being nar¬ 
rated and were bound in ornately tooled covers of pre¬ 
cious metals, inlaid with jewels. Remarkable poet-his¬ 
torians synthesized the nation’s pagan histories with its 
new faith, by retelling these legends in light of Christian 
theological concepts, especially providence, grace, and 
redemption. Moreover the missionary scholar Adamnan 
of Iona (624-704) prefigured England’s Venerable Bede 
(673-735) as among the first writers in the new genre of 
critical history and biography, which made distinctions 
between primary (firsthand or eyewitness) and secondary 
(based on firsthand or eyewitness) sources and employed 
criteria of authenticity that attempted to separate fact 
from fiction. 

Although Christianity furnished the institutional cat¬ 
alyst that triggered the golden age, the potencies for its 
radiant growth of art and literature lay already embedded 
in the pre-Christian Celtic veneration for people of learn¬ 
ing. In Celtic mythology, the god of literature, Ogma, 
attracted humans with golden cords fastened to his 
tongue. Ancient Irish customs stipulated that the benevo¬ 
lent or malicious power of the poet should be respected 
above weaponry, and that the education of a prince in 
the skills of the mind was as important as his training in 
the art of warfare. The respect for the written word in no 
way diminished with the rise of Christianity; rather, the 
new religion transmitted the two priceless treasures of a 
written language and the legacy of Greco-Roman classi¬ 
cal culture. Scholars from Europe began immigrating to 
the island in the early sixth century to escape the “bar¬ 
barian” invaders, and Ireland came to enjoy a Continen¬ 
tal reputation as a refuge where beleaguered academics 
could find all the customary comforts of civilization. 

In exchange for this wholehearted welcome, the 
immigrants brought a great wealth, their books, to 
their new home, which became the foundation of Irish 
monastic libraries. Disavowing the European ecclesias¬ 
tical fear of the pagan classics, manifested by the decree 
of the 436 Council of Carthage that no believer should 
study Gentile writings, Irish monks instilled their stu¬ 
dents with both an appreciation of the Greco-Roman 
poets and philosophers and a well-rounded worldview 
that integrated the theology of Scripture and the church 
fathers with the ethics of Aristotle and metaphysics of 
Plato. This produced a new breed of scholars charac¬ 
terized by a Scholastic mindset and a formidable accu¬ 
mulation of classical knowledge that was treasured and 
utilized in their civic and ecclesiastic endeavors. 

These humanists imported many Latin grammatical 
structures and syntactic devices into the Irish language, 


thereby vitalizing a literary tradition in desperate need of 
renewal. For instance, while the pre-Christian method of 
writing, ogam , was so cumbersome that it was scarcely 
used outside of carved funerary or ceremonial inscrip¬ 
tions, an updating of the alphabet based on Latin script 
rendered writing easy and motivated educated people to 
transcribe their native lore and create new masterpiec¬ 
es. The result of the linguistic revisions was that secular 
learning thrived alongside religious, and a monumental 
corpus of Irish vernacular literature developed that paint¬ 
ed a portrait of an ancient pagan civilization unmatched 
elsewhere in the West. Not only was this recording of the 
oral tradition historically significant, but a further con¬ 
sequence of the conflation of Christian and pagan learn¬ 
ing in Ireland was the rise of a new type of literature. 
Eventually the imaginative spirit gripped the scribes, 
who were responsible for meticulously copying Chris¬ 
tian and classical works but subconsciously absorbing 
their concepts and themes in the process, leading them 
to formulate their own tales enriched by indirect influ¬ 
ence from these ancient sources. The traditional voyages 
to seek Tir na n’Og (the Land of Youth, which greatly 
resembled the new heaven and new earth in New Testa¬ 
ment thought) were supplemented by borrowings from 
Homer and given substance with the current geograph¬ 
ical information to yield the famous Christian epic The 
Voyage of St. Brendan. Furthermore the intimate and 
touching poetry devised by monk-poets furnishes mod¬ 
ern historians with a unique and introspective vision 
of the lives of cloistered anchorites, encompassing their 
love of nature and animals, the mystical nature of their 
religious experience (Latin unio mystica , or mystical 
union with God), the stringency of their communal dis¬ 
cipline, and even their irritated boredom. 

Although the monastic schools were indebted to the 
European body of knowledge bestowed by refugee schol¬ 
ars, a far greater influence was exerted by the long indig¬ 
enous tradition of education. In Ireland, learning found 
its mythological origin in Connla’s Well, a fountain in 
Tipperary over which grew nine hazel trees that simul¬ 
taneously sprouted flowers and crimson nuts. Mastery 
of the fine arts and poetry gave substance to the flow¬ 
ers, while the nuts were filled with knowledge of all the 
sciences. Instituted upon this primordial foundation, the 
pagan schools required 15 years of study and were run 
by poets and historians of the filid class (an order of his¬ 
torians, lawyers, eulogists, and satirists) and the druids. 

Members of the filid class migrated with their stu¬ 
dents from village to village while the druids were seden¬ 
tary in key cubic centers. They shared a common method 
of pedagogy: Teachings and folk tales were transmitted in 
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fixed oral forms governed by patterns in style and meter, 
and repetitions of words and sentence structures that 
facilitated memorization. In addition a reciprocal rela¬ 
tionship of compassion was fostered between teachers 
and students: Teachers corrected students without harsh¬ 
ness and provided their physical sustenance (food and 
clothing), while students adopted a lifelong obligation 
to protect their teachers from poverty and support them 
in old age. The conjunction of instructional method and 
empathetic teacher-student bonds supplied the necessary 
motivation for students to master a dizzying array of 
disciplines, including grammar, law, genealogy, history, 
astronomy, geography, and metrical composition. 

After St. Patrick converted the majority of Celts 
from the druid religion to Christianity and established 
monasteries to oversee each new believing community 
between 432 and 461, pagan schools were transformed 
into monastic schools, retaining the same teaching 
techniques and quality of humaneness between masters 
and pupils. The biblical doctrine of Christian equal¬ 
ity as sisters and brothers before God in spite of class 
distinctions introduced an element of democracy into 
education. Although early medieval Ireland could by no 
means be identified as a democratic nation, the bish¬ 
ops established laws through which all people, women 
as well as men, could earn money to attend monastic 
schools regardless of the capacities of their families. One 
such law stipulated that a child whose parents could 
not afford the expenses of a school could pay one’s way 
by waiting on the children of the wealthy, who were 
obliged to accept such service and finance the child’s 
education. These laws fostered a demographic rever¬ 
sal from the pagan schools, such that most students at 
the monastic schools came from the lower and middle 
classes instead of the wealthy farmers and chieftains. 

The 15 years of study were split into two segments: 
a five-year general education track, consisting of litera¬ 
ture, history, law, and science, and an ensuing 10-year 
track for advanced students who wished to pursue the 
“Seven Orders of Wisdom.” Most students ceased edu¬ 
cation after the first five years, while those wishing to 
pursue either a career in the church, greater learning, or 
both proceeded to the Orders. These included a compre¬ 
hensive and detailed knowledge of the Bible, the essen¬ 
tials of Christian theology, mathematics, astronomy, and 
the three technicalities of written composition (gram¬ 
mar, criticism, and orthography). Since most graduates 
of the academic Seven Orders embraced their spiritual 
counterpart—holy orders—and later served as teachers 
themselves, the church procured a monopoly of Irish 
scholars while perpetuating its educational institution. 


So many students were attracted to the monastic schools 
that there was not accommodation for them, and they 
were forced to erect huts outside the monastery walls. 
Gathering out of doors, the teacher, who typically sat or 
stood on a knoll, alternated his reading, translating, and 
expounding from books in distinct memorizable forms— 
which students would learn by rote—with questions that 
assisted students in understanding what they recited. 

In addition to the monks and nuns, students at the 
monastic schools worked for varying lengths in the scrip¬ 
toria proportional to their level of training. The begin¬ 
ner practiced with a metal-pointed stylus on long narrow 
tablets of yew wood coated with wax, which could be 
flattened clear and used repetitively. After the copying 
was completed, the student bound the tablets together 
with a pivot pin at one end so they could be opened and 
closed like a fan. The student then wound leather thongs 
around the tablets, leaving the ends of the cords dangling 
for use as a handle. Skilled scribes made their reproduc¬ 
tions on parchment (cow, sheep, or goat skin) and vellum 
(the younger and finer skin of these animals). They cop¬ 
ied seated with the writing material resting on the knees 
or, if engaged in elaborate illumination, on a table. 

For calligraphy the pen was a quill made from the 
wing of a goose, swan, or crow. The inkstand was made 
from part of a cow’s horn, and the ink was composed of 
thick and time-defying liquid carbon—characters on the 
medieval codices are still piercingly black today. Com¬ 
pleted books were sheathed in leather, labeled, and hung 
on pegs on the walls of the monastery library. The more 
precious, such as the renowned Book of Kells and Lind- 
isfarne Gospels (both lovely illuminated manuscripts of 
the Gospels in Latin), were encased in elegantly tooled 
leather covers and decorated, jewel-encrusted containers. 

The greatest legacy of the golden age lay in the mis¬ 
sionary activity of its monastic scholars, who spent as 
much time teaching within the Irish schools as traveling 
abroad to share the humanity of their education with 
the Continent and the Christian Gospel with their pagan 
neighbors. Irish philosophers, scientists, and classicists 
were sought after by the courts of Europe and returned 
to the West disciplines of learning that had been obscured 
during the “barbarian” centuries of cultural stagnation. 
Under influences from Columba’s monastery, St. Aidan 
(590-651) carried the Christian message to the Nor¬ 
thumbrians of the northeast coast of England. Tie became 
friends with the Anglo-Saxon ruler Oswald, who had 
spent time in exile among the Irish and grown attracted to 
the life of these Celtic Christians. With Oswald’s coopera¬ 
tion, Aidan then journeyed to the people of Northumbria 
in 635 and founded a monastery on the island of Lind- 
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isfarne, thereafter styled as Holy Island, which became a 
center of evangelism that firmly established Christianity 
in northern England by the mid-seventh century. 

See also Celtic Christianity. 

Further reading: Cahill, Thomas. How the Irish Saved Civili¬ 
zation. New York: Anchor, 1995; Cairns, Earle E. Christian¬ 
ity through the Centuries. Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 
1996; Gonzalez, Justo L. The Story of Christianity. San Fran¬ 
cisco, CA: HarperSanFrancisco, 1985; Mould, Daphne D. C. 
Pochin. The Monasteries of Ireland. Fondon: B.T. Batsford, 
1976; Ryan, John. Irish Monasticism. Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1972; Scherman, Katharine. The Flowering 
of Ireland: Saints, Scholars, and Kings. Boston, MA: Tittle, 
Brown, and Company, 1981. 

Kirk R. MacGregor 

Islam 

Islam emerged out of the Arabian Peninsula (modern-day 
Saudi Arabia) in the seventh century. Prior to this, Ara¬ 
bian tribal peoples had practiced a wide variety of pagan 
beliefs, living in a time Muslims called jahiliyya or igno¬ 
rance. The Ka’aba (probably a meteorite) in Mecca was 
one of the early sites of religious pilgrimage for Arabian 
tribes and the merchants of Mecca had long made lucra¬ 
tive livings off the trade generated by the pilgrims. The 
Ka’aba became the holiest site in the Muslim world and 
the center for the annual pilgrimage or hajj to Mecca. 

Although Muslims accept the validity of all of the 
Old and New Testament prophets, including Jesus, they 
believe the prophet Muhammad is the last and the 
greatest of the prophets. As strict monotheists Muslims 
do not accept the resurrection of Jesus because that 
would have made him divine and for Muslims God or 
Allah is indivisible. However Islam, as the third major 
monotheistic religion, forms part of the Judaic-Chris- 
tian-Islamic tradition. 

The Muslim holy book, the Qur’an, contains the 
words of Allah as revealed to the prophet Muhammad. 
The Qur’an places great emphasis on knowledge and the 
first word in the Qu’ran is Iqra or “read.” The Hadith 
and Sunna, traditions and sayings of the Prophet, also 
provide guidance for proper behavior and practice. 
Muslims follow the Five Pillars of belief and practice 
and are called to prayer five times a day by the muezzin 
from the minaret, a tall tower, attached to a mosque. 
The mosque serves not only as a place of worship but 
often as a center for social gatherings and as a school. 


On Friday, the Muslim holy day, the imam delivers a 
sermon to the faithful. Unlike Christianity, orthodox 
Sunni Islam does not have an established clergy. Any 
devout believer can serve as an imam. However, the 
mullahs form an established, hierarchical clerical caste 
in Shi’a Islam. The community of believers is known as 
the ultima ; religious scholars or ulema continually pro¬ 
vide interpretations and reinterpretations of religious 
texts and practice. 

As with Judaism and Christianity, Islam began as 
a patriarchal society. However Islamic law improved 
the lot of women, who were granted extensive legal 
and property rights. Polygamy was permitted as with 
most of the world at the time. A Muslim male could 
have four wives at one time but he must treat each 
equally in terms of lifestyle and the time spent with 
her. Thus only the wealthy could usually afford more 
than one wife. 

As the number of Muslim converts grew under 
Muhammad’s charismatic leadership, the established 
wealthy merchants in Mecca began to persecute the 
new believers. Fed by Muhammad the Muslims migrat¬ 
ed (or made a Hijra) from Mecca for Medina in 622. 
In Medina the Muslims had extensive interactions with 
three Jewish tribes; although the prophet Muhammad 
had fairly cordial relations with some of these tribes he 
failed to convert them. Some of these tribes also openly 
sided with the rival Meccans and even joined forces with 
them in military battles. Consequently the Jewish tribes 
were either expelled from Medina or killed. Muham¬ 
mad created a new religious and political society heav¬ 
ily influenced by tribal practices in Medina. 

In 624 the Meccans were defeated at the Battle of 
Badr but they retaliated by winning the Battle of Uhud 
in 625. In a third confrontation, Muhammad’s strategy 
of building a large ditch to stop the Meccan cavalry 
helped the Muslims to defeat the Meccans at the Battle 
of the Trench in 627. Muhammad then negotiated a 
treaty between two cities, but after the Meccans violat¬ 
ed the settlement, Muhammad led over 1,000 Muslim 
forces against the city. He took Mecca without blood¬ 
shed or forced conversions in 630. Muhammad returned 
to Mecca as the unquestioned leader of a growing and 
dynamic new community. Within two years Muslim 
campaigns had incorporated much of the Arabian Pen¬ 
insula and had taken several Byzantine centers near 
the Gulf of Aqaba, north of Medina. Recognizing the 
growing power of the Muslims, other Arabian tribes 
soon sent envoys to negotiate alliances or conversions 
with Muhammad at Mecca. Muslims also moved into 
Yemen and along the Persian Gulf in the east. 
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In 632 Muhammad died and since he had left no 
chosen successor the community gathered to select by 
consensus a new leader or caliph to represent the Mus¬ 
lims. Under the next four “righteous” caliphs, the Mus¬ 
lims embarked on one of the most dynamic expansions 
in human history. Within 100 years the Islamic/Arab 
empire expanded from the banks of the Indus River in 
the east to northern Africa and Spain in the west. Much 
of the spread of Islam in Asia and Africa occurred not 
through warfare but trade. The Muslim annual pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca was another extremely effective way for 
the vast community of believers to establish trade and 
business relationships with one another and to exchange 
ideas and new technologies. 

Although religious tolerance was practically 
unknown at the time, Islam enjoined its believers to 
treat people of the book (Jews, Christians, and usu¬ 
ally Zoroastrians) kindly and not to force conversions 
unless they took up arms against the Muslims. As an 
open, universal religion that stresses the equality of 
all believers, Islam continues to hold great appeal and 
in the 21st century remains one of the world’s fastest 
growing religions. 

See also Five, or Six, pillars of Islam; Caliphs, first 
four; Shi’ism; Islam: art and architecture in the gold¬ 
en AGE. 

Further reading: Armstrong, Karen. Islam. New York: Ran¬ 
dom House, 2000; Esposito, John. Islam the Straight Path 
3rd ed. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998; Hourani, Al¬ 
bert. A History of the Arab Peoples. Cambridge, MA: The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1991. 

Janice J. Terry 

Islam: art and architecture 
in the golden age 

Islamic art and architecture is that of the Muslim peo¬ 
ples, who emerged in the early seventh century from 
the Arabian Peninsula. The Muslim empire reached its 
peak during the golden age of Islam from the eighth to 
the 13th century. Literary and archaeological evidence 
reveals that the early architecture of the Muslim com¬ 
munities in Medina and Mecca, presented through the 
prophet Muhammad’s mosque and residence in Medina 
and through other smaller mosques, continued the in¬ 
digenous building style based on a rectangular structure 
with an open internal courtyard and a covered area. 
Older structures such as the Ka’aba in Mecca continued 


the ancient Arab architectural style found among the 
Nabataeans in Petra, Palmyra, South Arabia, and Hatra 
in Mesopotamia. 

In pre-Islamic times, the inhabitants of the Arabian 
Peninsula and its surrounding regions lived in scattered 
minority communities of Jewish, Christian, and Zoro- 
astrian peoples among a majority of pagans or poly¬ 
theists. To these people, great legendary architectural 
palaces, castles, temples, and churches were still-vivid 
memories signifying power and prestige. They were 
recorded in poetry and other literary forms and associ¬ 
ated with famous cities such as Petra, Palmyra, Hatra, 
Hira, Madain Salih, Kinda, Najran, Marib, and Sana. 

Pre-Islamic records and literary evidence attest to 
the existence of visual art forms, especially sculpture 
and painting, which were employed primarily to dis¬ 
seminate copies of icons and sculptural depictions of 
the many deities and idols worshipped in the region. 
For example monumental statues of major deities like 
Hubal, Allat, Al-Uzza, and others were still standing in 
public locations and temples on the eve of the advent 
of Islam prior to 630. Small-scale statues and figurines 
were abundantly available among the pre-Islamic popu¬ 
lation, and makers of images were active in such cities 
as Mecca and Taif. Wall paintings from the early Islam¬ 
ic secular buildings in Syria, Jordan, and Iraq reveal 
important examples of a blending of Mesopotamian, 
Sassanian, Hellenistic, and indigenous Arab styles. 
Architectural planning of early Muslim mosques in 
Egypt and North Africa reveals borrowing from ancient 
Egyptian architecture. 

EARLY ISLAMIC ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

The prophet Muhammad died in 632 and within a few 
years the newly emerged Islamic state expanded quickly 
and swiftly claimed the realms of both the Sassanian 
and Byzantine Empires. In less than 100 years the new 
politicoreligious model reached the steppes of Central 
Asia and the Pyrenees in Europe. As the Muslim com¬ 
munity expanded, the need for a central place of wor¬ 
ship emerged and was realized by the development of 
the mosque—a French distortion of the word masjid or 
“place of prostration.” Islam, a nonclerical, nonliturgi- 
cal faith, does not employ ritualistic surroundings and 
the first mosque was actually the open courtyard of the 
house of the prophet Muhammad in Medina. It func¬ 
tioned as a meeting place and community center. 

Later this tradition expanded to the establishment of 
a central mosque called al-Masjid al-Jami—“the great 
mosque”—in every major city. With it developed the 
characteristics of the mosque and its components: an 
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open courtyard ( sahn ); a roofed area for prayer (musal- 
lah) with a dome (qubba); a niche in the wall of the prayer 
area (mihrab) to indicate the direction of prayer ( qibla ) 
toward the Ka’aba in Mecca; an elevated platform ( nun- 
bar), from which the congregational leader delivered the 
sermon; a tower (minaret), from which the call to prayer 
(adhan) was issued; and an ablution place for perform¬ 
ing the ritual washing before each prayer (wudbu). This 
basic arrangement of functional space found in early 
mosques in Basra, Kufa, and Wasit in Iraq, and later in 
the Great Mosque of Damascus and the Aqsa Mosque in 
Jerusalem, and elsewhere, became the prototype of tradi¬ 
tional Islamic mosque architecture. 

The rapidly growing state demanded a new Islamic 
architectural style that developed gradually, acquired 
new forms, and incorporated diverse methods of visual 
expression. During the golden age of Islamic civilization 
a blend of architectural designs and motifs from South 
and North Arabian, Byzantine, Hellenistic, Indian, Chi¬ 
nese, and other origins was employed in a new build¬ 
ing program throughout the Islamic world. Whatever 
the variety of its components, the final result always 
presented a unique Arab Islamic style, especially in the 
early period, where the architecture and art were unified 
by strong Arab characteristics that can be detected in 
the art of the Umayyads in Syria, the Andalus in Spain, 
the Abbasids in Iraq, and the Fatimids in Egypt. 

The Arabic language, derived from the Semitic 
Aramaic language, played a decisive role in the forma¬ 
tion of Islamic culture and art. Arabic was the official 
and original language of the Qur’an, the holy book of 
Islam. Arabic was a powerful cultural and literary vehi¬ 
cle with which to disseminate Arab culture throughout 
the new and diverse Muslim communities in the recently 
expanded regions of Central Asia, Anatolia, the Medi¬ 
terranean coasts, Sicily, and Spain. Verses of the Qur’an 
were inscribed in elegant Kufic and Thulth calligraphic 
styles on the interior and exterior of major mosques in 
Jerusalem, Damascus, Basra, Fustat, Tunisia, Sicily, and 
Spain in a variety of techniques such as stucco, wood 
carving, and ceramic tiles. The mosque thus became a 
unifying architectural form and symbol of the mono¬ 
theistic concept of Islam. 

Islam adopted an aniconic style in art that does not 
promote figurative representation. In the Qur’an, the 
sunna (manners, ethics, behavior, and social practice of 
the prophet Muhammad), and baditb (collection of say¬ 
ings of Muhammad pertaining to a variety of topics, 
and everyday life situations), depiction of living forms 
is discouraged and according to certain interpretations 
is banned altogether, especially in religious environ¬ 


ments such as mosques. Sunni orthodox interpretation 
of figurative representation characterized it as an act of 
defying the power of God, who alone was ascribed the 
ability of creation. Furthermore the depiction of human 
beings was also thought to be reminiscent of and an 
encouragement of pre-Islamic idol worship. These sanc¬ 
tions prompted Muslim artists to create a new form of 
expression based on the use of Arabic calligraphy—lit¬ 
eral meaning and visual composition—and decorative 
ornamentations. The corroboration of these two pow¬ 
erful visual vocabularies with the already developed 
conventional Islamic components characterized Islamic 
art distinctly and continuously. 

UMAYYADS: 661-750 c.e. 

Borrowing, blending, and modifying motifs, forms, and 
techniques from Byzantine and Sassanian sources and 
incorporating them into the indigenous Arabic style 
characterize the art and architecture of this formative 
period. This approach was presented through the archi¬ 
tectural planning and iconographic design in major 
buildings, both religious and secular. 

In the eastern Mediterranean region a new blend of 
styles and motifs was incorporated in the early Umayy- 
ad buildings. Mosaic decoration, a preferred Byzantine 
medium, is evident in the case of the Dome of the Rock 
in Jerusalem, completed in 692; the Great Mosque of 
Damascus, completed in 715; and the desert palaces in 
the Syrian regions. Presentation of power, triumph of 
the new religion, and the emphasis on Islamic theol¬ 
ogy in early Islamic art were realized through the use of 
monumental architectural forms, calligraphy, and the 
ornamental aniconic patterns as in the case of the Dome 
of the Rock, or the figurative representations in painting 
and sculpture at the desert palaces Qusayr Amra, Khir- 
bat al-Mafjar, and Mshatta in the Syrian region, and 
during the early Abbasid period in palaces in Samarra 
and Baghdad in Iraq. 

ABBASIDS: 750-1258 c.e. 

Beginning around the 10th century the synthesis of Islam 
and Arab culture was modified by the emergence of 
decentralized, mostly non-Arab political powers such as 
the Samanids in Iran and the Ghaznavids in Afghan¬ 
istan, the Seljuk dynasty in Anatolia, the Fatimid 
dynasty in Egypt and Tunisia, and the Almoravid 
Empire (al-Murabitun) and Almohads (al-Muwahbid- 
un) in the western areas of Islamic lands. These dynasties 
and mini independent states contributed to the spread 
of Islam and consolidated their political power in the 
Andalus in Spain and established bases in the heart of 
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The interior of the al-Aqsa Mosque, built in 708 in Jerusalem. A blend of new elements from the recently acquired territories was incorpo¬ 
rated in the design of mosques, hospitals, schools, tombs, shrines, palaces, and gardens. 


India with the Delhi Sultanate in 1206. Traders and 
merchants carried Islam as a religion and culture deep 
into Africa and Central Asia, and across the sea routes 
to Indonesia. These new political powers with their cul¬ 
tural trends added new riches to the diverse collection 
of Islamic science, literature, art, and architecture. Bagh¬ 
dad, the capital of the Abbasid dynasty, became the 
center of knowledge and scientific development. 

THE ISLAMIC RENAISSANCE 

The Islamic renaissance, which witnessed tremendous 
advances in every field, prompted architects, visual 
artists, calligraphers, and artisans of all sorts to col¬ 
laborate in the production of a vast body of monu¬ 
ments, masterpieces, and manuscripts. A great number 
of these manuscripts were embellished and illustrated 
with fine visual presentations, such as the 13th century 
Maqamat al-Hariri illustrated by Mahmoud bin Yehya 


al-Wasiti, whose style set a standard for what is conven¬ 
tionally known as the Baghdad school of al-Wasiti. The 
diverse cultural input of new ethnic groups from Iran, 
Anatolia, Central Asia, India, and the Mediterranean 
region enriched the Islamic art repertoire. Figurative 
illustrations gradually populated manuscripts, espe¬ 
cially those of a literary or scientific nature. Figurative 
representation was used during the Abbasid, Fatimid, 
Seljuk, Mamluk, and later periods as well. It is impor¬ 
tant to note that depictions of human figures, although 
employed by both Shi’i and Sunni artists and patrons, 
were most common with Shi’i and Sufi art. 

In architecture, a blend of new elements from 
the recently acquired territories was incorporated in 
the design of mosques, hospitals ( maristan ), schools 
( madrasat ), Sufi foundations (kbanaqab), tombs, 
shrines, palaces, and gardens. This incorporation fur¬ 
thered and enhanced the definition of a distinct Islamic 
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style. Muslim architects developed and employed the 
pointed arch as early as 776 at the al-Ukhaydhir palace 
in Iraq and the al-Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem in 780. 
The pointed arch concentrates the thrust of the vault 
on a narrow vertical line, reducing the lateral thrust on 
foundation and allowing for higher walls. The double 
tier arch and the horseshoe arch were developed and 
used in the Great Mosque of Damascus in 715 and 
transmitted later to the Andalus in Spain and employed 
in the Great Mosque of Cordoba. 

The square minaret appeared for the first time at the 
Great Mosque of Damascus and was transmitted later 
to North Africa and Spain. The pointed arch, horseshoe 
arch, and the square minaret impacted European archi¬ 
tecture and were adopted in Romanesque churches and 
monasteries and especially in the Gothic cathedral and 
its towers. Much of the Islamic golden age achievement 
passed on to Europe through Sicily, Spain, Jerusalem, 
and other important centers in the Islamic world. 

Muqarnas is probably the most distinct and mag¬ 
nificent architectural decorative element developed by 
Muslim architects around the 10th century, simultane¬ 
ously in the eastern Islamic world and North Africa. 
Muqarnas is a three-dimensional architectural decora¬ 
tion composed of nichelike elements arranged in multi¬ 
ple layers. Soon after its appearance, muqarnas became 
an essential architectural ingredient in major buildings 
of the Islamic world in Iran, India, Afghanistan, Iraq, 
Syria, Egypt, Sicily, North Africa, and Spain. Muqar¬ 
nas structures, augmented with the elegant Arabic cal¬ 
ligraphy, floral design, and geometric patterns typically 
called arabesque, produced a dazzling visual composi¬ 
tion that characterized the beauty of such places as the 
interior of the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem or the 
Masjid al-Jami’ in Isfahan, among other examples. 

This composition, accentuated by bands of the Kufic 
and Thulth styles of Arabic calligraphy, added spiritual 
and poetic dimensions to the adorned buildings and 
objects. Qur’anic texts usually cover the exterior and 
interior of religious buildings with verses and chapters 
at various locations in the building. Poetry, proverbs, 
and celebrated sayings may cover secular buildings and 
nonreligious objects such as dishes, plates, and jewelry 
boxes. The continuous patterns and repetition of orna¬ 
ments covering walls and ceilings, running along naves, 
arcades, and archways, echo a rhythmic tone that origi¬ 
nates from one pattern and multiplies in endless, com¬ 
plex, repeated, and variant patterns. It defines the unity 
in multiplicity of Islamic decorative style. This attrac¬ 
tive visual system was so impressive that some early 
Renaissance artists could not resist copying and imitat¬ 


ing bands of Kufic inscriptions to decorate the cloth¬ 
ing of the figure of the Virgin Mary and other biblical 
figures and angels in paintings of the period. 

The golden age of Islam witnessed the emergence of 
elegant visual art and magnificent architectural achieve¬ 
ments that had a major influence on succeeding periods, 
with its characteristics echoing throughout the Safavid, 
Mogul, and Ottoman periods. 

See also Islam: literature and music in the golden 
AGE; SHl’lSM; UMAYYAD DYNASTY. 
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Hashim al-Tawil 

Islam: literature and music 
in the golden age 

Arabic literature developed and dominated the Islamic 
cultural scene during the eighth to the 13th century and 
beyond, from Baghdad to Cordoba in the Andalus. 
Arabic language, the youngest and the most widely spo¬ 
ken of the ancient Semitic languages, is the language of 
the Qur’an —the sacred book of Islam that culturally 
unified not only the Arab people, but also non-Arab 
Muslims. Islamic teaching presented in the text of the 
Qur’an and the Hadith, the sayings of the prophet Mu¬ 
hammad, encouraged learning and praised learned peo¬ 
ple and the quest for knowledge. The Arabic language 
has a peculiar regularity and coherent grammatical and 
structural system that lend to it the ability to express in 
creative and diverse literary forms such as Shir (poetry), 
Nathr (prose), Adab (a genre of socioethical literature), 
Balaghah (eloquence), and Maqamah (assembly). 

In pre-Islamic times the Arabic language was the 
medium of communication especially in the transmis¬ 
sion of oral tradition, poetry, and stories. As early as the 
fifth century, odes or Qasidah (plural Qasaid) were com¬ 
posed and the most celebrated were called Al-Muallaqat 
(the suspended), for they were honored and recognized 
by being displayed on the walls of the Ka’aba in Mecca. 
Famous among the pre-Islamic poets are Imru al-Qays, 
Tarafa ibn al-Abd, Zuhayr ibn abi Salma, Labid, Amr 
ibn Kulthum, Antara, and al-Harithah ibn Hillizah. 
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During the early Umayyad dynasty celebrated poets 
emerged with diverse ethnic and religious backgrounds 
who composed masterpieces of Arabic poetry such as 
Al-Akhtal, Jarir, and al-Farazdaq. 

With the expansion of the Islamic empire during 
the Umayyad and throughout the Abbasid dynasty, 
Arabic became the literary language of the era, the 
liturgy language of Islam, and a powerful literary 
vehicle to disseminate Arabic culture. Many talents 
contributed to the legacy of Arabic literature; schol¬ 
ars, linguists, writers, and poets of Arab and nonAr- 
ab descent wrote in the Arabic language. During the 
Umayyad and Abbasid periods scholars gathered and 
collected the sources for Qur’anic studies and the col¬ 
lections of the Haditb. Ibn Ishaq (d. 767) wrote Sirat 
Rasul Allah (Life of the messenger of God), which was 
later revised by Ibn Hisham (d. 834). 

UMAYYAD PERIOD LITERATURE 

With the expansion of Islam the Arabic language 
was refined, first during the Umayyad era with Abu 
al-Aswad al Duali (d. 688), who founded the Arabic 
grammar and diacritical color-coded points Tashkeel. 
The dotting system and vowels signs developed by Al- 
Khalil ibn Ahmed al-Farahidi (d. 786) soon replaced 
that system. Al-Farahidi was the first Arab philolo¬ 
gist who compiled the first Arabic dictionary; he was 
credited with the formulation of the rules of Arabic 
prosody. His major work was Kitab al-Arud (Book 
of prosody). His student Sibawayh (d. 793) codified 
grammatical rules. Later Al-Mubarrad (d. 898) wrote 
al-Kamil fi al-Lugbab wa al-Adab, which was an 
invaluable collection of references to Arabic philology 
through poetic quotations. His rival al-Thaalibi also 
contributed to this field with his major work Yeteemat 
al-Dahr, a bibliography of poets and writers of Ara¬ 
bic. Another outstanding scholar in this field was the 
Andalusian linguist Ibn Malik (d. 1274), who com¬ 
posed the famous Alfiyah in which he compiled and 
analyzed all Arabic grammatical rules in 1,000 verses 
of poetry composed in a single poetical masterpiece. 
Other scholars worked on the subjects of jurispru¬ 
dence, theological discourse, fundamentals of Arabic 
grammar, lingual terminology, rhetoric, and adab. 
Bayt al-Hikmah in Baghdad was the departing center 
for the quest of Hellenistic and Eastern knowledge in 
science, mathematics, philosophy, geography, astrono¬ 
my, and literature. 

Historians and biographers worked diligently on 
documenting the history of the Islamic state, pre-Islamic 
period, and ancient civilizations. Early transmitters of 


accounts are Kab al-Ahbar, Hammad al-Rawiyah, and 
Wahb ibn Munabbih from the eighth century. The list of 
important early historians includes Ibn al-Kalbi (d. 820) 
and his major work Kitab al-Asnam (Book of idols); 
Al-Waqidi (d. 823), who was affiliated with the Abba¬ 
sid court in Baghdad and who wrote Kitab al-Magbazi 
(Book of the raids of the prophet); Ibn Sad (d. 845) was 
al-Waqidi’s secretary and wrote a major biographical 
dictionary called Kitab al-Tabaqat (The book of classes 
[of persons]); Al-Azraqi (d. 865), a native and histo¬ 
rian of Mecca, wrote an extensive history of Mecca, 
Akbbar Mecca. Al-Bukhari (d. 870) was a historian and 
the famous Haditb compiler and interpreter. His major 
work was the collection of the sayings of the prophet 
Muhammad known as al-Jami al-Sahih; Al-Baladhuri 
(d. 892) was a great historian and companion of the 
Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil and wrote many trea¬ 
ties; the most famous was Futub al-Buldan (History of 
the Muslim conquests). 

Al-Yaqubi (d. 897), a historian and geographer, 
wrote a history of the world known as Tarikh al-Yaqubi, 
and Kitab al-Buldan (Book of countries). Al-Tabari (d. 
923) was another noted historian, lexigrapher, and sci¬ 
entist. His major work is Tarikh al-Rusul wa al-Muluk 
(History of the world); Al-Masudi (d. 956) was born and 
lived in Baghdad and traveled widely; most of his works 
were lost and only one survived: Muruj al-Dbabab wa 
Maadin al-Jawbar (Fields of gold and mines of jewels), 
which was a short history of the world down to the end 
of the Umayyad period; Ibn al-Nadim (d. 990) was the 
son of a book dealer born in Baghdad. His massive work 
al-Fihrist was intended to be an index of all books writ¬ 
ten in Arabic from early Islam up to Ibn al-Nadim’s time. 
The vast majority of the books mentioned in his Fibrist 
are given with information on the authors and subjects. 
Ibn Khaldun was perhaps the most famous Arab his¬ 
torian and sociologist, who changed the course of inter¬ 
preting historical events and set the mode for modern 
methodology in historiography with his influential book 
al-Muqaddimah (Introduction). 

Arabic prose flourished in Baghdad with Ibn al- 
Muqaffa (d. 757), who translated many Pahlavi works 
and was famous for his Kalila wa Dimna, a collection 
of didactic fables in which two jackals offered moral 
and practical advice. Originally derived from the 
Sanskrit Fables of Bidpai, Kalila wa Dimna was the 
inspirational source for La Fontaine’s Fables. From 
Basra came Al-Jahiz (d. 869), who developed Arabic 
prose into a literary vehicle of precision and elegance 
and was one of Baghdad’s leading intellectuals. He 
wrote over 200 works; the most famous of them were 
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Kitab al-Hayawan (Book of animals), al-Bayan wa al- 
Tabyeen, and al-Bukhala. Equally important was Abu 
al-Faraj al-Isbahani (d. 967), also called al-Isfahani, 
who was an Arab historian, intellectual, and poet. His 
monumental book Kitab al-Agbani (Book of songs) 
is an anthology of songs and poems from the earli¬ 
est epoch to the author’s own time. These were espe¬ 
cially those were popular in Baghdad during Harun 
al-Rashid’s reign. 

ABBASID PERIOD LITERATURE 

The early Abbasid period witnessed the birth of new 
genres in poetry where politics, eroticism, and blasphe¬ 
my mingled. The emergence of a political trend geared 
toward undermining the dominant Arab culture in 
what came to be called Sbuubism, or anti-Arabism, led 
to a new genre of literature. An adamant leader in this 
trend was the renowned blind poet Bashshar ibn Burd 
(d. 783). Other poets also excelled in various genres 
such as Muti ibn Iyas (d. 787), Abbas ibn al-Ahnaf (d. 
808), Muslim ibn Walid (d. 823), Abu Nuas (d. 813), 
and ibn al-Rumi (d. 896). 

Many poets revived classical Arabic poetry such as Abu 
Tammam (d. 843), al-Buhtari (d. 897), al-Mutanabbi (d. 
956), and al-Maarri (d. 1057). The art of the genre Maqa- 
mat, an assembly of rhymed prose of amusing anecdotes 
narrated by a vagabond who made his living by his wit, 
was associated with two famous names, al-Hamadhani 
(d. 1008), who invented the genre, and al-Hariri (d. 
1122), who elaborated on the style and excelled in com¬ 
posing linguistic virtuosity where the literary form was 
more important than the content. The talented visual 
artist Mahmoud bin Yehya al-Wasiti, who established 
a distinct and influential artistic style in 13th century 
Baghdad, illustrated al-Hariri’s Maqamat. 

Storytelling literature had flourished since the early 
period of Islam. Storytellers were street preachers who 
used old Arab folk tales mixed with religious flavor; 
they spoke to enthusiastic and attentive audiences in 
mosques and other public places. Remains of this folk 
art are found in the form of al-Hakawati in present-day 
Cairo, Damascus, and Marrakesh. A favorite literary 
subject of these storytellers was the epic tale of Arab 
bravery presented in such work as Sir at Antara. 

Out of this type of oral tradition and sometime 
around the 15th century evolved the most famous 
Arabic literary work in the West: Alf laylah wa Lay- 
lab (Thousand and One Nights, or Arabian Nights). 
It revealed a blend of legends, fables, and fairy tales 
derived from many cultures such as the Mesopotamian, 
Persian, Greek, Indian, Chinese, Turkish, and Arabic, 


traditions integrated and reintroduced through tales 
and legacies correlated with Abbasid times. 

In the western part of the Islamic state al-Andalus, 
a similar cultural revolution took place and built widely 
on the eastern Islamic prototype. One particular form 
of literature was distinctly Andalusian, al-Muwasbsbabat, 
which was a love poem performed with singing and 
music. Among the brilliant names associated with this 
art are Ibn Sahl, Ibn al-Khatib, and Ibn Hazm. As early 
as the 12th century Muslim Spanish academies, similar 
to Bayt al-Hikmah in Baghdad, were opened for trans¬ 
lating Arabic into Latin. Scholars from France, England, 
Germany, and northern Europe converged in the Anda- 
lus to study Arabic literature and other subjects. 

As early as the second half of the ninth century a new 
type of literary work emerged throughout the Abbasid 
Empire, that is, geohistorical writing accentuated with 
traveler observations and accounts. Major examples of 
this type were Ibn Fadhlan, Abbasid ambassador to the 
Viking kingdom, and his account Riblat ibn Fadhlan 
(Travels of Ibn Fadhlan) in 922; in Baghdad, Ibn Hawqal 
(d. 969) wrote Surat al-Ardh (Description of the Earth), 
where he described Spain, Italy, and the Byzantine ter¬ 
ritories. In 1154 Al-Idrisi was commissioned by the Nor¬ 
man king Roger II in Palermo and composed a geograph¬ 
ical account of the world called Nuzbat al-Musbtaq fi 
Ikhtiraq al-Afaq also known as Kitab Rodjar. 

Yaqut al-Hamawi (d. 1229) wrote a major geograph¬ 
ical dictionary, Mujam al-Buldan, which contained sig¬ 
nificant biographical, cultural, and historical data on the 
known world. Al-Qazwini (d. 1383) wrote in Baghdad 
his cosmographic work Ajaib al-Makbluqat wa Gharaib 
al-Mawjudat (Marvels of things created and miraculous 
aspects of things existing). 

The book was very popular and was translated 
into Farsi and Turkish and was often illustrated lav¬ 
ishly. Al-Qazwini also wrote an important geographi¬ 
cal account. Ibn Batuta traveled extensively through 
Africa, Europe, and Asia and recorded his accounts in 
his Riblat Ibn Batuta (Travels of Ibn Batuta), a classic in 
Arabic literature. 

The Arabs learned papermaking technology from the 
Chinese in the eighth century and substituted mulberry 
bark and other organic matter with linen as raw materi¬ 
als, and the first papermaking factory was established in 
Baghdad in 793. This was a turning point in the spread 
of education and the development of Arabic literature 
throughout the Islamic world. Expensive parchment and 
fragile papyrus were replaced by paper that was afford¬ 
able, practical, and durable. Libraries were common and 
were open to the public. Booksellers gathered around 
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major mosques and markets with their shops stocked 
with volumes of desirable works; shops became popu¬ 
lar gathering places for scholars and writers. Specialized 
workshops of manuscript copying were manned with 
professional and efficient copyists, calligraphers, illustra¬ 
tors, and linguists. 

The fall of Baghdad to the Mongols in 1258 
marked the beginning of the decline of the golden age 
of Arabic literature as well as other scientific activi¬ 
ties. However the massive destruction of books by the 
invading armies of Genghis Khan, Hulagu Khan, 
and later Timurlane (Tamerlane) prompted Arab 
scholars to compile, digest, codify, and abridge major 
encyclopedic and collection works, hence preserving 
Arabic literary heritage with such authors as Al-Qaz- 
wini, Yaqut, Ibn Malik, Ibn Khaldun, Ibn Batuta, Abu 
al-Fida, and Al-Zabidi. 

See also Islam: art and architecture in the golden 
age; Islam: science and technology in the golden age; 
Muslim Spain. 

Further reading: Allen, Roger. An Introduction to Arabic 
Literature. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000; 
Duri, Abd al-Aziz. The Rise of Historical Writing among the 
Arabs. Ed. and trans. by Lawrence I. Conrad. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1983; Faruqi, Ismail. The Cultur¬ 
al Atlas of Islam. New York: Macmillan Press, 1986; Young, 
M. J. L., et. al., eds. The Cambridge History of Arabic Litera¬ 
ture: Religion, Learning and Science in the Abbasid Period. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990. 

Hashim al-Tawil 

Islam: science and technology 
in the golden age 

Science, technology, and other fields of knowledge de¬ 
veloped rapidly during the golden age of Islam from 
the eighth to the 13th century and beyond. Early Ab¬ 
basid caliphs embarked on major campaigns seeking 
scientific and philosophical works from eastern and 
western worlds. Baghdad, the capital of the Abbasid 
Empire, became the center of intellectual and scientific 
activity. The first academy, Bayt al-Hikmah (House of 
Wisdom) was established by the Abbasid caliph Ha- 
run al-Rashid and was expanded by his son the ca¬ 
liph al-Ma’mun (d. 833). By the ninth century, Baghdad 
had become a center of financial power and political 
prestige and intellectual pursuits flourished in numer¬ 
ous colleges, schools, hospitals, mosques, and libraries. 


Baghdad attracted visitors, ambassadors, and students 
from all parts of the empire. 

THE BEGINNING 

During the seventh century the Arab empire and Islamic 
domain included the realm of the old Persian Empire 
and most of the Byzantine Empire. This resulted in 
access to the wealth and heritage of both Hellenistic 
and Eastern philosophy and knowledge. During the 
immediate pre-Islamic period (fifth-seventh centuries), 
Hellenistic science and knowledge passed to the Arab 
people through Alexandria in Egypt, Nasibis in Syria, 
and Antioch and Edissa in northern Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor. Through these centers much Greek philos¬ 
ophy and science was preserved by Coptic, Nestorian 
(Eastern Orthodox), and Jacobite Christians. 

In Persia, Jundi-Shapur was another important pre- 
Islamic center for the quest of scientific knowledge. It 
was established during the Sassanian period and was 
located in Khuzistan, not far from the Abbasid capital 
of Baghdad. Home to many Nestorian and Zoroastrian 
scholars, it was conquered by the Arabs in 636. Abbasid 
caliphs summoned many of these scholars to serve on 
the faculty of the newly established Bayt al-Hikmah. 

Harran was another important intellectual center. 
Situated in eastern Anatolia, Harran was a center for 
Sabaeans, a pre-Christian monotheistic Semitic people 
who preserved both Babylonian and Hellenistic heritages. 
Therefore several agencies worked to develop and extend 
Hellenistic and Eastern heritage. 

QUEST FOR LEARNING 

During the seventh and eighth centuries as Arabs con¬ 
quered new lands they preserved, assimilated, and trans¬ 
formed the cultures of their subjects. Beside the Arabic 
speaking scholars there were also Nestorians with knowl¬ 
edge of Greek and Syrian languages (dialect of Aramaic), 
Sabaeans who spoke a dialect of Aramaic, Zoroastrians 
who used Pahlevi (an old Persian language related to 
Aramaic), Indians knowledgeable in Sanskrit, and Jews 
fluent in Hebrew. However Arabic was the literary lan¬ 
guage of both the Umayyad and Abbasid Empires as well 
as the liturgy language of Islam. 

Hence Arabic became the literary and scientific lin¬ 
gua franca of the time. By virtue of its root relation to 
the different Aramaic dialects, Arabic unified the collec¬ 
tive intellectual effort of scholars into one dialect. Fur¬ 
thermore, the new Arab/Islamic authority related easily 
to these diverse groups and shared many of the same 
cultural values. Records indicate that Nestorian schol¬ 
ars translated Greek philosophical treatises to Syriac 
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and Arabic during the Umayyad period in the eighth 
century; they also studied Aristotelian logic, metaphys¬ 
ics, and medical and scientific works. 

Empowered by the new Islamic state and fueled by 
the quest for knowledge that was encouraged by many 
Qur’anic verses and Hadiths advocating the pursuit of 
knowledge, Caliphs Harun al-Rashid and al-Ma’mun 
sponsored envoys to Byzantine and Christian authorities 
in Europe to gain access to Greek manuscripts, hitherto 
kept in basements and attics of churches and monas¬ 
teries. Countless manuscripts, especially in Greek, were 
collected and stored at Bayt al-Hikmah. Early scholars 
went to Baghdad from diverse areas and backgrounds 
and enjoyed considerable respect and religious toler¬ 
ance from their Muslim colleagues. 

Caliph al-Ma’mun encouraged the translation of 
Greek and other texts into Arabic. The caliph surround¬ 
ed himself with learned men, legal experts, rationalist 
theologians, lexicographers, and linguists. Yulianna 
bin Masawayh (d. 857) and his student Hunayn ibn 
Ishaq (d. 874) and a host of others headed the program 
at Bayt al-Hikmah. 

Works of Greek philosophers such as Porphyry, Aris¬ 
totle, Galen, and Hippocrates were translated to Syriac 
and then to Arabic. The bulk of these materials were 
exhaustively analyzed and consequently codified and 
reintroduced with a particular Islamic Arabic identity. 

In 751 the Arabs learned the technology of papermak¬ 
ing from the Chinese; the first paper mill was established 
in Baghdad around 793. The knowledge soon spread to 
Jerusalem, Egypt, and the Andalus in Spain, which was 
instrumental in transmitting the technology to Europe. 
Bayt al-Hikmah developed a vast library and a systematic 
program of translation and study. For the next 300 years, 
Baghdad remained a center of knowledge. Cordoba in 
Spain was an equally active scientific center. 

SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 

Islamic scholars expanded on the works of Greek phy¬ 
sicians such as Galen. Al-Razi (Rhazes, d. 925) was 
an alchemist, physician, and clinician who wrote the 
first medical description of smallpox and measles; he 
combined psychological methods with physiological 
explanations. He also developed the discipline of phar¬ 
macology, found treatment for kidney stones, and used 
alcohol as an antiseptic. In his medical encyclopedia 
he included 50 contraceptive methods for women. The 
Latin version of his work was published and used as a 
text in Milan, Venice, and Basle. Ibn Sina (Avicenna) 
was a philosopher, poet, and physician who wrote a vast 
canon of medicine. Ibn Sina’s writing was held in high 


repute in Europe and was appreciated by Saint Thomas 
Aquinas and Roger Bacon. 

In Spain, Ibn al-Khatib (Ibn al-Jatib, d. 1375) of 
Granada composed a treatise on the theory of infection. 
Ibn Zuhr (Avenzoar, d. 1162) of Seville was another 
prominent physician. Al-Zahraw (Alzahravius, d. 1013), 
a famous surgeon, left the first descriptive account 
of hemophilia. Ibn al-Nafis (d. 1288) was the first to 
describe the anatomy of the pulmonary vessels; his medi¬ 
cal writing was translated to Latin. Ibn al-Haytham al- 
Khazin (Alhazen, d. 1039) wrote The Book of Optics, 
in which he gave a detailed treatment of the anatomy of 
the eye and correctly deduced that the eye receives light 
from the object perceived, thereby laying the foundation 
for modern photography. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

In the field of therapeutics, Yulianna bin Masawayh (d. 
857) started a scientific and systematic method in Bagh¬ 
dad. Hunayn outlined methods for confirming pharma¬ 
cological effectiveness of drugs by experimenting with 
them on humans. He also emphasized the importance 
of prognosis and diagnosis of diseases. Other famous 
names in this field were al-Biruni and Ibn Butlan. Phar¬ 
macies were open in towns and cities and were regulat¬ 
ed by the government. Much of the repertoire of mod¬ 
ern pharmaceutical and chemical terminology derives 
from Arabic, including alchemy, alkali, alcohol, elixir, 
saffron, zenith, and zero. Famous Arab scientists in 
this field include Ibn al-Bitar (d. 1248), who was born 
in Malaga, worked in Damascus, and served as chief 
inspector of pharmacies in Egypt. 

Arab scientists introduced Greek medicine to India 
and Central Asia in the ninth century and that knowl¬ 
edge flourished under dynasties following the Mongol 
invasion through the 17th century. Islamic medical 
practice transformed the theological and superstitious 
and talismanic rituals inherited from medieval culture 
to methodical hospitals equipped with educated and 
certified physicians. Hospitals in Baghdad, Damascus, 
Jerusalem, Cairo, and Cordoba were equipped with 
pharmacies and libraries; they incorporated innova¬ 
tions such as fountains to cool the air, storytelling to 
ease pain, and the sound of music to treat mental ill¬ 
ness. Throughout the Islamic world mental institutions 
were built and were equipped with baths, drugs, music 
therapy, and occupational therapy. 

APPLIED SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

The wealth of knowledge and scientific achievement 
spread to different centers in the Islamic world and 
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was reflected in the lifestyle, public education, health 
service, commercial activity, and military as well as in 
art and architecture. Schools, libraries, hospitals—both 
permanent and mobile—courthouses, shopping centers, 
parks, and public baths were regular features of life in 
medieval Arab and Muslim cities. Observatories, textile 
factories (Tiraz), metal and copperware manufacturing 
centers, and manuscript production centers were wide¬ 
spread. The astrolabe, pendulum, clock, sphere, and 
many other engineering tools and mechanical devices 
were commonly used. 

In the field of science and mathematics, the three brothers 
Banu Musa—Muhammad, Ahmad, and al-Hasan—were 
pioneers and were the first to translate Greek mathe¬ 
matics in the ninth century. They extended their patron¬ 
age to others and their work was later translated into 
Latin. Jabir Ibn Hayyan (Geber, d. 815) was a pioneer 
in the field of applied science and was considered the 
father of chemistry. Among the achievements of Mus¬ 
lim scholars during this period were the invention of 
spherical trigonometry and advances in optics. Famous 
scholars in this field were Averroes (Ibn Rushd) and Al- 
Kindi (Alkindus, d. 873). Al-Farabi (Alpharabus, d. 950) 
made notable contributions in the fields of mathemat¬ 
ics, medicine, and music. Al-Khwarizmi (d. 840), with 
a Zoroastrian background and knowledge of Sanskrit, 
made major contributions in the fields of trigonometry, 
astronomy, and cartography. He founded algebra and 
developed the concept of algorithms (which are named 
after him) and introduced the Arabic numeral system 
to the world. Al-Idris (d. 1166) was born and educated 
in the Andalus and was famous as a botanist, geogra¬ 
pher, and medical scientist. He worked as the personal 
scholar for the Norman king Roger II and produced 
advanced maps of the world as well as an important 
geographical encyclopedia. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

The Arabs also developed two types of mechanical 
inventions: for everyday use things such as mills, water 
rising devices, and war machines; and automat, devices 
for pleasure, novelty, and wonder. The latter category 
included innovations such as self-trimming lamps, mul¬ 
tifluid dispensers, musical fountains, and calculating 
devices. Water clocks were major technological inven¬ 
tions. In this field, the 13th-century scientist Al-Jaziri 
is well known for his book The Book of Knowledge of 
Ingenious Mechanical Devices. He also researched the 
development of steam engine and pumping machinery. 
Waterwheels to lift water from ground level to higher 
levels, based on the manipulation of the pressure of the 


water, were common in Syria, Egypt, and Spain during 
the golden age of Islam. 

Elaborate underground water channels, qanats, were 
widespread. Islamic inventions and knowledge, along 
with artistic and architectural knowledge, passed to 
Europe though many channels. Inventions like paper, 
the silk loom, astrolabes, compasses, waterwheels, 
and windmills, as well as agricultural crops like cotton 
(qutn), sugar (sukker), rice (ruzz), oranges ( burtuqal), tea 
(shai), and coffee (qahwa), were transmitted to Europe. 
The collective efforts of Muslim scholars helped pave the 
way for scientific development in photography, gunpow¬ 
der, marine warfare, and mechanical engineering. 

In 1258 the Abbasid Caliphate ended when the 
Mongols, under Genghis Khan’s grandson Hulagu 
Khan, conquered all of Central Asia, Iran, and Iraq. 
The Mongols massacred tens of thousands of people 
including many scientists; they destroyed Baghdad 
with its libraries, schools, mosques, and residential 
quarters. The coming of the Mongols marked the end 
of the golden age of Baghdad as a center of scientific 
and literary achievement of the Muslim world. But the 
echoes of that renaissance continued to reverberate in 
other parts of the Islamic world. Much of the Arab- 
Islamic scientific heritage passed to Europe through the 
crusaders, the Normans in Sicily, and the Mozarabic 
(Musta’rabeen) in Spain. Arab-Islamic science, medi¬ 
cine, mathematics, and technology were transmitted 
to Europe in written forms, especially the translation 
of the Greek heritage into Latin that was generated 
by Arab scholars in Salerno, Palermo, Toledo, Seville, 
and Cordoba. 

See also Maimonides. 

Further reading: Hayes, John R. ed. The Genius of Arab 
Civilization: Source of the Renaissance , 2nd ed. Cambridge: 
MIT Press, 1983; O’Leary, DeLacy. Arabic Thought and Its 
Place in History. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1922, 
reprinted Dover Publication, 2003; Rosenthal, Franz. The 
Classical Heritage in Islam. London: Routledge, Chapman 
and Hall, 1994. 

Hashim Al-Tawil 

Islamic law 

Shari’a is the collection of Islamic law that developed and 
was enlarged upon over a number of centuries. In Islamic 
society, fiqh, jurisprudence, was considered the queen of 
sciences and was held in extremely high esteem. 
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Under the Abbasids Shari’a evolved as a codified 
system of Islamic law. The Shari’a was based on the 
word of God as given through the Qur’an, Hadith, 
and Sunna. The compendiums of law included aspects 
of customary tribal law as well as religious law as 
given in the Qur’an. In spite of variations in interpre¬ 
tation, the Shari’a united Muslims across continents 
and influenced every aspect of their lives. Much of 
the law dealt with family matters (marriage, divorce 
settlements, inheritance) but also provided guidelines 
for the treatment of slaves, business matters, usury 
(forbidden), and the oversight of waqf (plural awqaf), 
or religious foundations. The law implied, in varying 
degrees, some measure of ijtibad, human judgment 
or interpretation. In Islam as in Christianity, scholars 
and theologians debated the degree of independent 
thinking allowed. Some permitted a greater degree 
of human interpretation while others argued that the 
sacred texts were to be implemented literally word by 
word. 

The ulema, Muslim scholars, provided interpreta¬ 
tions of the texts based on extensive research and study. 
Qadis, well-trained judges, were appointed by local rul¬ 
ers to pass judgments and issue verdicts on specific cases. 
When jurists could not agree on an issue or case the muf¬ 
tis or a so-called Sheikh al-Islam delivered fatwas or legal 
pronouncements. The issues dealt with in fatwas varied 
from weighty theological matters to matters of dress or 
the legality under Islam of drinking coffee. 

Muslim scholars were divided over when or if the 
gates of ijtibad closed. Many held that by end of the 
12th century ijtibad was no longer permissible; how¬ 
ever, others argued that independent thought was an 
ongoing process and that the law was constantly being 
reinterpreted and reassessed. Qadis often engaged in 
taqlid or imitation of earlier judgments. 

By the 1300s there were four recognized schools of 
Sunni law. The Shafi’i, named after Muhammad Idris 
ibn al-Shafi’i (d. 820), was applied in Southeast Asia 
and much of Syria, Palestine, and Jordan. The Maliki, 
after Malik ibn Anas (d. 795), was fairly conservative 
in its interpretations and became prevalent in Egypt and 
North Africa. The Hanbali, after Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
(d. 833), was the most conservative and mandated the 
strict adherence to the letter of the law. It became the 
law applied in modern Saudi Arabia. The Hanafi, after 
Abu Hanifah al-Muman ibn Thabit (d. 767), was con¬ 
sidered the most liberal of the schools of law. Hanaf- 
is used ra’y, or opinion, and questioned many of the 
Hadiths; it was adopted by the Ottoman Empire and 
became the most widely applied school of law. 


Technically a Muslim could choose any one of the 
four schools but in practice nationlstates tended to apply 
a single one and individuals usually followed the one 
applied in their nation-state. The Shi’i in Iran evolved their 
own legal codes implemented through mullahs, the estab¬ 
lished clergy. Among Shi’i scholars, as within the Sunni 
community, there was a lively debate over ijtibad. Among 
the Shi’i the debate continued into the 17th century with 
the community generally following the guidance of the 
imams on issues of interpretation and practice. 

See also Islam; Shi’ism. 
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Janice J. Terry 

Isma'ilis 

The Isma’ilis are a sect within Islamic Shi’ism. Also 
known as Seveners, the Isma’ilis split from the Twelver 
Shi’i in 765 when they chose to follow Isma’il, the sec¬ 
ond son of the sixth imam. 

Early Isma’ilis were avid proselytizers and revolu¬ 
tionaries who attacked and sometimes even killed Sunni 
leaders. To protect themselves from prosecution from 
the ruling Sunni government they practiced taqiyya or 
dissimulation to conceal their true beliefs and affiliation. 
Some other Shi’i sects also used taqiyya to protect them¬ 
selves and their communities. In 909 the Isma’ilis estab¬ 
lished the Fatimid dynasty, which ruled large areas of 
the Muslim world from their new capital Cairo in Egypt. 
In the 16th century, Shah Ismail of the Safavid dynasty in 
Persia also claimed to be a Sevener imam. 

The Assassins were a much dreaded offshoot of the 
Isma’ilis. Based in a fortress stronghold on Mt. Alamut in 
northern present-day Iran, the Assassins were led by the so- 
called Old Man of the Mountain or Grand Master. They 
assassinated Abbasid leaders and the fear they aroused in 
both Muslims and Christians gave rise to numerous leg¬ 
ends regarding their prowess and secret society. 

In the 1800s the Isma’ili imam acquired the honorary 
title of Aga Khan through a marriage alliance and moved 
to India. The present-day Aga Khan, Prince Karim Aga 
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Khan IV, is the 49th imam in the chain of Isma’ili lead¬ 
ers. Believed to be continuation of the living imam, he 
continues to interpret Islam to fit present-day needs. 
Although there are scattered communities in Africa and 
elsewhere around the world, most present-day Isma’ilis 
live in India, where they form a rich merchant class. 

Further readings: Daftary, Farhad. A Short History of the Is- 
mailis: Traditions of a Muslim Community. Princeton, NJ: 
Markus Wiener, 1998; Nanji, Azim. The Nizari Ismaili Tra¬ 
dition in the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent. New York: Cara¬ 
van Books, 1978. 
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Italian city-states 

The history of Italy is the history of cities. This was 
especially true in the late Middle Ages and early Renais¬ 
sance when Italian cities gained such economic and po¬ 
litical prominence that, independently of one another, 
many were considered actors on the European political 
stage. Generally defined, city-states were cities that had 
won their independence from the Holy Roman Empire 
or the papacy. Instead of recognizing the pope or em¬ 
peror as the highest authority, they held popular sover¬ 
eignty as a guiding principle. 

They tended to prioritize controlling the region sur¬ 
rounding the city, called the contado, such that some 



Padua was an Italian city-state—a region controlled usually by one 
family, centered around a major metropolitan area. 


eventually became large territorial states. The Italian 
city-states of the 14th and 15th centuries are recognized 
today for the profound influences that they had on the 
development of the Western political, economic, artis¬ 
tic, and literary tradition. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the Italian peninsula 
(especially its northern half) was one of the most urban¬ 
ized areas of Europe, with up to 30 percent of people 
living in cities. Some such as Rome, Naples, Florence, 
Milan, and Venice were larger, while others such as 
Perugia, Siena, Pisa, Ferrara, Urbino, or Verona were 
small. 

In the Middle Ages almost all these cities owed alle¬ 
giance and taxes either to the Holy Roman Emperor 
or to the papacy. Imperial cities generally adhered to 
the Ghibelline party, and papal cities, to the Guelf. The 
emperors’ and popes’ repeated demands for military 
and financial support for endless wars exhausted city 
dwellers and spurred movements for independence. The 
first great victory for the cities came in 1183, when the 
German emperor Frederick I at the Treaty of Con¬ 
stance recognized the independence of the northern 
Italian cities. The papacy’s 14th-century departure for 
Avignon in southern France allowed many disgruntled 
cities to proclaim independence. 

The city-state was a phenomenon of northern Italy. 
It did not appear in the south, as both Naples and Sicily 
remained firmly under the power of the royal houses of 
Aragon and Anjou. In the north, the major city-states to 
emerge were Florence, Venice, and Milan. Rome achieved 
a similar status in the 14th century while the papacy was 
in Avignon but in the 15th century was brought again 
under papal control. 

After throwing off the traditional lordship of pope 
or emperor, many cities turned to ideas of popular sov¬ 
ereignty at the expense of traditional elite prerogatives. 
They developed complex political processes to bar elite 
families from governing. New advances in commerce 
and banking, such as the concepts of credit, insur¬ 
ance, and bookkeeping, aided the development of an 
urbanized merchant class. These new sources of wealth 
reduced the dependency on land and, as a consequence, 
the power of the traditional landed nobility. These 
changes were bolstered by developments in legal theory. 
The 1293 Ordinances of Justice, for example, prohib¬ 
ited elite participation in Florentine politics. In Rome, 
the popular leader Cola di Rienzo (c. 1313-54) led a 
movement aimed at curtailing the privileges of the city’s 
noble families. 

Although 19th-century historians liked to see in the 
Italian city-states nascent forms of democratic rule, pop- 
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ular regimes were hardly ever open to the lower echelons 
of society, or the popolo minuto. Most were in fact head¬ 
ed by what was often termed the popolo grasso —the 
educated lawyers, successful merchants, and nonnoble 
landowners with the financial and social wherewithal to 
bring them to the forefront of the political stage. Only 
isolated occasions such as the 1378 Ciompi revolt in 
Florence brought the popular minuto to power, and their 
political lifespans were inevitably short. 

Despite efforts at curtailing noble power, elite fami¬ 
lies were never entirely sidelined from most civic govern¬ 
ments. In Venice, for example, participation in govern¬ 
ment was reserved for the hereditary elite. Some families, 
such as the Visconti, and later the Sforza in Milan, the 
Carrara in Padua, and the della Scala in Verona, became 
the de facto lords of the city. Even Florence, arguably 
the most republican, had by the 1430s in all but rhetoric 
accepted the Medici as the city’s primary power. 

In response to the complex diplomatic conditions 
of the time, political thought in the Italian city-states 
flourished. Thinkers such as the notary Bruno Latini 
(c. 1220-94), Marsilius of Padua (c. 1275-1343), 
and the jurist Bartolus of Sassoferrato (1314-57) all 
elaborated political theories that justified and paid 
tribute to republican government. Others such as the 
Florentines Coluccio Salutati (1331-1406) and Leon¬ 
ardo Bruni (1370-1444) wrote highly rhetorical 
pieces aimed at illuminating the ideological struggle 
between what they saw as virtuous republican gov¬ 
ernment and the champions of tyranny in the signoria 
of other cities such as Milan. And Niccolo Machia- 
velli, whose political acumen derived from observing 
the civic strife of Florence and her neighbors at the 
turn of the 16th century, left an indelible imprint on 
Western political thought with his theories of republi¬ 
can and princely government. 

Art and architecture flourished as well in the Italian 
city-states. Economic prosperity allowed for great pub¬ 
lic building projects such as cathedrals, libraries, and 
government palazzi , all of which proclaimed the city’s 
greatness. Artists like Ambrogio Lorenzetti illustrated 
the benefits and ills of good and bad government in his 
1338-39 frescoes in Siena’s Palazzo Pubblico. Venice 
from the late 15th century on was at the forefront of 
printing press technologies, while Rome in the same peri¬ 
od served as a center for a mature humanistic culture. 

See also Genoa; Italian Renaissance. 

Further reading: Black, Antony. Political Thought in Europe 
1250-1450. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992; 
Jones, P. J. The Italian City State: From Commune to Signo¬ 


ria. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997; Martines, Lauro. 
Power and Imagination. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1979. 

Alizah Holstein 

Italian Renaissance 

As the opening two phases of the grand cultural and 
intellectual rebirth (literal meaning of the French term 
Renaissance) of the late medieval period, the Italian 
Renaissance, or Quattrocentro (Italian for 1400s), 
and early northern renaissance sparked tremendous 
achievements in literature, art, architecture, and music 
that were inspired by creative interaction with redis¬ 
covered sources of classical antiquity. Launched from 
Florence, the Italian Renaissance concentrated its en¬ 
ergies in the northern regions of Italy before moving 
south to Rome, where its spirit was embraced by the 
Renaissance popes. It reached its zenith in the late 15th 
century prior to its dissolution, aggravated both by an 
ecclesiastical backlash against its perceived secularism 
and sensuality and by the series of Italian Wars, or for¬ 
eign invasions against Italy, starting in 1494. The Re¬ 
naissance fervor was not to be extinguished, however, 
as its ideals migrated northward to France, then to the 
Low Countries and Germany, and finally to England 
and Scandinavia by the close of the 16th century. 

Most common people of the time were unaffected 
by these innovations and did not view their age as dis¬ 
tinctive. Producers of its main aesthetic streams, such 
as authors, artists, and their patrons, willfully rejected 
the culture of the preceding era (the Middle Ages) and 
set out to create a new one. Sensing only a limited 
attraction to the courtly motifs of the medieval secu¬ 
lar literary tradition and disillusioned by the elaborate 
argumentation of Scholasticism, the sophisticated 
urban ruling classes searched for a new culture that 
would enable them to cope with the quandaries of 
human existence and empower them to deal with and 
even manipulate other people. 

Perfectly suited for this aim was the literature of 
ancient Rome, with its strongly political and ethical 
outlook and the prominence it placed upon oratorical 
and rhetorical training. To gain a deeper understanding 
of Latin literature, the urban elites were quickly drawn 
to the Greek literature that Roman authors frequently 
cited and presupposed of their readers as background 
knowledge. Hence the classical Latin and Greek texts of 
antiquity served as a common springboard for the era’s 
multifaceted and interdisciplinary cultural shift. 
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The hand of God almost touching the hand of Adam, a detail from Michelangelo’s frescoes on the Sistine Chapel in Rome. The Sistine 
Chapel stands as perhaps the single greatest work of High Renaissance painting. 


SOCIAL ORIGINS 

While formally beginning in the 15th century, the social 
origins of the Italian Renaissance can be traced back to 
the economic, social, and political developments in Ital¬ 
ian society during the 12th through 14th centuries. The 
12th and 13th centuries comprised an age of expansion 
and prosperity directed by the capitalistic noble classes, 
or grandi, who often resided in the cities and invested 
in business but whose cultural traditions were military 
and feudal, giving preference to the chivalric and courtly 
literature of France. This changed in the late 13th cen¬ 
tury when the nonnoble classes, led by rich businessmen, 
seized control of many town governments and drove the 
grandi from power. However the 14th century experi¬ 
enced a series of disasters that, paradoxically, modified 
the structural foundations of Italian society so as to pro¬ 
mote the flourishing of artistic and literary endeavors. 

Amidst the Hundred Years’ War between England 
and France, King Edward III of England disclaimed his 
debts in 1345, leading to the collapse of the two largest 
Florentine banks, owned by the Bardi and Peruzzi fami¬ 


lies. From 1347 to 1350 the Black Death, or bubonic 
plague, exterminated one-third of Europe’s popula¬ 
tion, which triggered an economic depression followed 
by a lengthy period of stagnation. While these events 
prevented the founding of new fortunes, they left the 
wealth of established rich families largely intact, cre¬ 
ating a new social condition. Since the relatively high 
degree of social mobility that kept business enterprise 
open to new talent and preoccupied with acquiring new 
wealth had evaporated, the dominant business class was 
converted from a group of self-made men to a group of 
men who had inherited their wealth and who had been 
raised in luxury that they intended to preserve but they 
could largely take for granted. 

Rich businessmen, who retained their active partici¬ 
pation in politics to defend their material interests from 
radical movements spawned by working-class agitation, 
now devoted an equal amount of time to public affairs, 
especially the patronage of art and literature. Looking 
to Greco-Roman antiquity as a model of administrative 
effectiveness and intellectual genius, the thinkers, writers, 
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and authors of the age, collectively known as humanists, 
founded a new approach to scholarship, the mission of 
which was to restore “true” civilization in place of the 
prevalent “barbarous” civilization. This view of history 
was spearheaded largely by Petrarch (1304-1374), 
who proceeded to synthesize it with his new anthropol¬ 
ogy, or doctrine of humanity, that humans were rational 
and sentient beings, intrinsically good by nature, with 
the power to think and choose for themselves. With this 
blatant denial of the Christian doctrine of Original Sin, 
the humanists provoked fresh insights about reality that 
questioned the church’s philosophical perception of the 
universe and the role of humanity within it. 

Before the 13th century, Italian was not the language 
of literature in Italy, as most works were composed in 
Latin, French, or Provencal. However, in the late 13th 
and early 14th centuries before the rise of Renaissance 
humanism, a number of masterpieces in the vernacular 
catalyzed the transition of Italy from a cultural backwater 
to the leader of European culture. The nation’s first great 
literary figure, Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), wrote his 
magnum opus, La divina commedia (The Divine Come¬ 
dy), in Italian, which reflected the social and political life 
of the Florentine people and amassed great popularity. 
Petrarch became the second great figure of Italian ver¬ 
nacular literature through poems capturing the attention 
of both refined courtly society and the common people. 
The master of the Italian sonnet, Petrarch is best remem¬ 
bered for his highly personal and subjective love poetry, 
most notably the Canzoniere, a collection of sonnets 
addressed to his unrequited love, Laura. 

The third great figure of 14th century Florentine 
literature was Petrarch’s disciple, Giovanni Boccacio 
(1313-75), whose principal work, the Decameron , 
featured 100 stories recounted by 10 storytellers who 
fled to the outskirts of Florence to evade the Black 
Death. His work was heightened by motifs reflecting 
everyday life, including satire against corrupt cler¬ 
gymen, amusing treatment of human idiosyncrasies, 
and tales of marital infidelity. Unfortunately the trend 
toward classical humanism in the first half of the 15th 
century temporarily stifled the germination of the ver¬ 
nacular tradition, which deterrence was removed by 
the major revival of the vernacular in the second half 
of that century. 

Under the influence of Florence’s leading family, the 
Medicis, Italian resurfaced as a medium for important 
literary work and came to the fore when Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, the first of the family educated from an early age 
in the humanist tradition, formalized Medici rule over the 
city with his creation of the new Council of Seventy, over 


which he appointed himself head, in 1469. Lorenzo was a 
lyric poet of great ability who set the stylistic parameters 
for both secular and religious poetry in the vernacular. 
The Florentine Petrarchan tradition experienced great 
development under the Venetian cleric Pietro Bembo, a 
leader in the movement attempting to restore the puri¬ 
ty of the Latin language embodied in Cicero, when he 
embraced its highly refined sentiment and technical mas¬ 
tery of intricate verse forms for his Italian poetry. 

Popular literature of a less aristocratic flavor often 
applied French chivalric and courtly themes to Italian 
characters. Recasting the French heroic knight into the 
Italian Orlando, Italian courtiers such as Luigi Pulci 
(1432-84) adapted this material for consciously humor¬ 
ous verse. Medieval French chivalric themes were dis¬ 
cussed more seriously in the poem Orlando innamora- 
to (Orlando in Love) by Matteo Boiardo (1441-94), 
a noble at the refined court of the dukes of Ferrara 
who invented a new style integrating humanistic clas¬ 
sical topics with medieval chivalric interests. This style 
received further advancement under Ludovico Ariosto 
(1474-1533) in his Orlando furioso (Orlando’s Insan¬ 
ity) and reached its pinnacle in the 16th century with 
Torquato Tasso (1544-95), whose Jerusalem Deliv¬ 
ered, an epic of the Crusades, revamped this popular 
medieval theme into a major literary production that 
influenced practically all other 16th-century literature. 



Brunelleschi is renowned for his octagonally designed dome base 
for the cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore in Florence. 
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The most brilliant example of Italian prose in the 
High Renaissance (the early 16th century) is the work 
of Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527) on politics and 
history. His two principal books, The Prince and Dis¬ 
courses on the First Ten Books on Titus Livius, drew 
heavily on the author’s firsthand experience as a leading 
Florentine diplomat and civil servant in the Florentine 
republic (1494-1512). Although The Prince is notori¬ 
ous for its advocacy of political self-seeking through 
deceitful tactics, Machiavelli regarded a balanced 
republican government, typified by Rome, as the best 
and most durable form of government and trusted the 
public spirit and wisdom of the common citizens more 
than that of princes and aristocrats. 

In the artistic sphere, Giotto di Bondone (1266— 
1336) took the first steps toward the Renaissance, 
completely forsaking the flat and nonrepresentational 
appearance of the prevailing Byzantine art in favor 
of the illusion of three-dimensional form on the two- 
dimensional painted surface. He was the originator of 
“tactile value,” portraying his space as an extension 
of the real space out of which the spectator looked 
and giving his figures a three-dimensional depth that 
appeared as if the spectator could reach in and grasp 
them. Moreover, each of Giotto’s works features the 
visual representation of one unifying idea instead of a 
spectrum of meticulous details. The Renaissance style 
in sculpture was created by Donatello (1386-1466), 
who assimilated the basic principles of ancient sculp¬ 
ture, such as contrapposto (with weight shifted to one 
leg) and the unsupported nude, into a framework creat¬ 
ing the appearance of movement and furnishing accu¬ 
rate anatomical structure of his figures. 

Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564) brought this 
style to maturity with sculptures independent of any 
surrounding architectural support, including the David 
and the marble figures he carved for the tomb of Pope 
Julius II at Rome and for the tombs of the Medici fam¬ 
ily at Florence. The striking aspect of his approach is 
its portrayal of robustness and monumentality in the 
human body, often styled “Dionysian” after the Greek 
god known for his unbridled power. His spectacular 
frescoes on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel stand as 
perhaps the single greatest work of High Renaissance 
painting, and his redesigning of St. Peter’s crowned his 
prominence as an architect. 

Two other Florentine-trained artists, Leonardo da 
Vinci (1452-1519) and Raphael Sanzio (1483-1520), 
further defined the High Renaissance style. A universal 
genius with interests in nature, physics, and engineer¬ 


ing, Leonardo is most renowned as a painter, revolution¬ 
izing his field with the invention of both atmospheric 
background and sfumato, the “smoky” effect achieved 
by blurring the outlines of figures to make them softer 
with an environment of shadow tones. He experimented 
greatly with new paints even at the expense of the tra¬ 
ditional fresco style, seen most prominently in The Last 
Supper. Intensely interested in studying the human per¬ 
sonality and portraying it on canvas, Leonardo attempt¬ 
ed to capture the fragile, fleeting, and illusive qualities of 
human facial expressions in his Mona Lisa and Virgin 
and Child with St. Anne. His plans and sketches proved 
greatly significant for architecture, as they constitute the 
blueprints for buildings later erected by his friend Bra- 
mante (1444-1514). 

Raphael’s images, including his many Madonnas, the 
School of Athens, and Disputa, rank among the world’s 
most beloved artistic treasures and are noteworthy for 
their sense of peace and serenity. Furnishing inspira¬ 
tion in architecture as well as in literature, the ideals of 
classical antiquity experienced restoration in the work 
of Filippo Brunelleschi (1377-1446) and Leon Bat¬ 
tista Alberti (1404-72). Brunelleschi’s designs for two 
Florentine churches, San Lorenzo and Santo Spirito, 
reflect his intense study of ancient Roman buildings, as 
both employ the early basilica form and classical col¬ 
umns. Further he is renowned for his discovery of the 
mathematical rules of perspective and his innovations 
in shape, seen most clearly in the octagonally designed 
dome base for the cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore in 
Florence. Alberti revitalized the ancient brick architec¬ 
ture of Roman times, as portrayed by his San Andrea 
church in Mantua, and established the Renaissance 
standard use of flat roofs, overhanging cornices, and 
prominent horizontal lines. 

Ironically f 5th century music saw little advancement 
and primarily continued in the genres conceived by Fran¬ 
cesco Landini (1325-97), who despite his blindness from 
childhood became a leading composer and music theo¬ 
rist. Celebrated as a composer of secular works for voice 
and accompaniment, Landini developed the ballata, or 
rhythmic dance song; the caccia, a “chasing” song of 
enjoyment; and, most importantly, the madrigal, a high 
art form in which poetry was sensitively set to music and 
so guaranteed that the music would serve as an appropri¬ 
ate vehicle for conveying the spirit and emotional content 
of the text. Italian Renaissance church music reached its 
zenith during the 16th century in the works of Giovanni 
da Palestrina (1525-94), choirmaster of St. Peter’s in 
Rome, who composed more than 600 religious pieces, 
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including 102 masses. Typified by the Agnus Dei from 
his Pope Marcellus Mass, Palestrina achieved a stunning 
sense of serenity in his works through balance, purity, 
and arrangement of texts that made the words clearly 
understandable during performance. 

EARLY NORTHERN RENAISSANCE 

With the free exchange of scholars and students between 
European universities and political exploits, such as the 
French invasion of Italy in 1494, which brought new 
contact between cultural elements, Italian concepts and 
discoveries were reaching into the rest of the Continent 
by the late 15th and early 16th centuries. The reorganized 
and powerful monarchies of the north quickly found that 
Renaissance thought suited their needs, as its endorse¬ 
ment of social class and military prowess enhanced their 
status, and its emphasis on public service, personal merit, 
and learning furnished an attractive substitute for the 
traditional manners of the uneducated and disorderly 
feudal classes. Moreover, the invention of the printing 
press at Mainz by Johann Gutenberg in 1456 changed 
the course of history by making possible the rapid dis¬ 
semination of ideas to a populace moved by the spirit of 
the age to become increasingly more literate. 

Disillusioned by corruption in the late medieval 
church, including simony (buying and selling of church 
offices), sinecures (receiving the salary from a benefice, or 
region to be served by a clergyperson, without overseeing 
it), pluralism (holding more than one office), clerical con¬ 
cubinage, and the selling of indulgences, the bourgeoi¬ 
sie or rising upper-middle class of merchants found the 
Renaissance rejection of the recent past and the desire to 
return to the original sources of antiquity tremendously 
appealing. This interest sparked a northern movement 
of biblical humanism, which exalted ethical and reli¬ 
gious factors over the aesthetic and secular ideals typical 
of Italian humanism and was primarily interested in the 
Christian past, or Judeo-Christian heritage, rather than 
the classical Hellenic heritage of Western Europe. 

More interested in the human being as a spiritu¬ 
al than a rational creature, these biblical humanists 
applied the techniques and methods of humanism to 
the study of the Scriptures. This exegetical approach 
was spearheaded by John Colet (1466-1519), a pious 
English cleric who, after visiting Renaissance Italy, 
soon afterward began in lectures at St. Paul’s Church 
to expound the literal meaning of the Pauline Epistles, 
a novelty because former theologians interpreted Scrip¬ 
ture allegorically with an almost total unconcern with 
the meaning originally intended by its authors. 


Borrowing his notion of biblical humanism from 
Colet, Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam (1469-1536) 
became the greatest of all the northern humanists and 
an internationally renowned scholar. Unlike the later 
reformers who vehemently denounced the evils in 
the church, Erasmus’s scholarly spirit inclined him to 
oppose its abuses through clever satire in his The Praise 
of Folly (1511) and Familiar Colloquies (1518). His 
most outstanding contribution both to scholarship and 
to the future course of church history was his publica¬ 
tion of the Greek New Testament (1516), in which he 
applied humanist rules of textual criticism to the extant 
Greek biblical manuscripts of his day, accompanied by 
a new Latin translation directly from the original lan¬ 
guage and by notes. As a result, scholars were now in a 
position to make accurate comparison between the New 
Testament church and the church of their day, with the 
assessment decidedly unfavorable to the latter. 

A necessary complement to the work of Erasmus, 
Johannes Reuchlin (1455-1522) expanded the human¬ 
istic brand of scholarship to the Jewish Bible; in 1499 
this prince of German humanists traveled to the Jewish 
community in Bologna to study Hebrew language, lit¬ 
erature, and theology under the Jewish rabbinic scholar 
Obadiah Sforno. The fruit of Reuchlin’s scientific study 
of the Christian Old Testament was his 1506 Of the 
Rudiments of Flebrew, a combined Hebrew dictionary 
and grammar, which enabled others to study the text in 
its original tongue. The humanist enterprise also spread 
to Spain through Jimenes de Cisneros (1436-1517), a 
former resident of the papal curia in Rome. He estab¬ 
lished the University of Alcala both to train clergy in 
the Bible, establishing a trilingual college to provide 
the classical Latin, Greek, and Hebrew instruction that 
humanists like Erasmus regarded as essential for any 
sound theology, and to form virtuous character ground¬ 
ed in earnest Christian piety. 

The ideals of Italian Renaissance architecture took 
root in France under King Francis I, when Italian archi¬ 
tects and artisans were invited to France for renova¬ 
tions and new building projects for the king. Deciding 
to make his Fontainebleau Palace into a center for the 
arts in the 1530s, Francis invited two Italian interior 
designers, Giovanni Rosso and Francesco Primaticcio, 
to create a new style of decoration using a mixture of 
painting and high-relief stucco molding known as strap- 
work. This new technique created a dramatic effect in 
a long gallery room in Fontainebleau known as the 
Gallery of Francis I. Francis also embarked on major 
building projects at chateaux Blois and Chambord, 
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both designed in an Italian Renaissance style adapted 
to French taste with steep roofs, clusters of tall chimney 
pots, and the placing of vast elongated windows above 
one another. 

Clement Janequin (1485-1560), who developed 
the Parisian chanson as a vocal ensemble form, made 
significant developments in music during Francis’s 
reign. His approximately 300 chansons are program¬ 
matic works, where the musical setting narrates the 
text using sound effects, such as battle noises, and imi¬ 
tations of natural tones, such as bird calls, to augment 
the effect of the story. When social dancing became 
a prevalent form of entertainment, composers were 
commissioned to write instrumental music to accom¬ 
pany the dances. In the 1589 treatise Orcbesogra- 
pbie, a French priest writing under the pseudonym of 
Thoinot Arbeau (1519-95) designed two broad dance 
categories arranged for fife and drum, baut (fast and 
lively) and bas (slow and stately). Most famous was 
the gagliard dance from the baut category, featuring a 
quick duple rhythm with each beat divided into three 
subunits. 

Artistic cultivation found its most fertile soil north 
of the Alps in the Low Countries and Germany. For 
example, Geertgen tot sint Jans (1465-93), a monastic 
painter from St. John in Haarlem, fashioned his famous 
Virgin and Child , where the figures are completely 
encircled by a wreath of smaller figures and objects, 
including several popular musical instruments. One of 
the leading Flemish mannerist painters was Pieter Brue¬ 
gel (1525-69), who developed the ideal of “realism 
toward the peasants,” in which nonaristocratic figures 
and objects were rendered in flat areas of color with¬ 
out extensive attention to detail or modeling of human 
figures. Bruegel remains remembered for his scenes of 
peasant life illustrating many aspects of their dress, cus¬ 
toms, and forms of entertainment. His paintings were 
often concerned with disclosing how biblical themes are 
revealed in the everyday world, as portrayed by his The 
Parable of the Blind Leading the Blind , which shows 
the helplessness of afflicted peasants. 

The German painter Hieronymus Bosch (1453— 
1516), who reflected the widespread pessimism of his 
age provoked by the Black Death and the Hundred 
Years’ War, devised the style of mannerist fantasy. 
This cynicism transferred over into Bosch’s theologi¬ 
cal deliberation, fueling his fiery preaching against 
the evils of the world. Observing animal instincts, 
appetites, and the evil of overindulgence in humanity, 
Bosch attempted to warn his contemporaries through 


his art, renowned for its overwhelming detail and 
morbid quality, that, save for repentance, salvation lay 
beyond their reach. To this end, his Seven Deadly Sins 
depicts its human subjects, engaged in folly and glut¬ 
tony, as pitiable and foolish, and his Concert within 
the Egg, in a paradoxical depreciation of a related art 
form, casts music in a diabolic light by depicting sev¬ 
eral persons standing inside a broken eggshell singing 
a profane song. 

This low view of music is shared by his best-known 
altarpiece, Garden of Delights, a triptych exhibiting 
scenes of a highly moralistic nature where musical 
instruments, such as the lute, harp, hurdy-gurdy, bom¬ 
bard, fife, cornet, and drum, serve as instruments of 
torture for lost souls in hell who had used music for 
immoral purposes during their earthly lives. At the same 
time, Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) grew distinguished 
for his masterful woodcuts that perfected the technique 
of crosshatching, where a fine gridwork of lines would 
be employed in creating light and shadow effects. 
Two additional German artists of note were Mathias 
Grunewald (1460-1528), whose Isenheim Altarpiece 
depicts the birth, Crucifixion, and Resurrection of Jesus 
using medieval symbolism and a harsh realistic style, 
and Hans Holbein the Younger (1497-1543), known 
for his ability to capture the character and personal 
attributes of his human subjects. 

In both northern and southern Europe, the Renais¬ 
sance generated lasting effects in the social and religious 
realms. Looking back to the civilizations of ancient Greece 
and Rome as furnishing the paradigms for humanity’s 
greatest achievements, much of the literature and fine 
art produced in this period depicted humanity as beauti¬ 
ful and godlike and exhibited tremendous concern with 
the emotional life. While the ideal of the person as an 
independent entity with the right to develop according to 
individual preferences undermined the medieval ideal of 
one who was to be saved by assuming a humble role in 
the corporate hierarchy of the church, the return to and 
scientific study of the primary sources of antiquity made 
possible a far more accurate knowledge of the Bible. 
Both of these somewhat divergent factors contributed to 
the Reformation, with its critique of medieval religion 
and exaltation of Scripture over tradition. In the political 
realm, the rhetorical models of Cicero displaced the per¬ 
ceived scholastic logical wrangling of Aristotle, facilitat¬ 
ing improved communication, centralization of power, 
and administrative effectiveness among the aristocrats 
of Italian city-states and the rising nation-states of 
northern Europe. For all its achievements, Renaissance 
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culture stands as one of the primary creative foundations 
of the modern Western tradition. 

See also Byzantine Empire: architecture, culture, 
AND THE ARTS; CAROLINGIAN RENAISSANCE. 

Further reading: Cairns, Earle E. Christianity through the 
Centuries. Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1996; DeMolen, 
Richard L., ed. The Meaning of the Renaissance and Ref¬ 
ormation. Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin, 1974; Jenks, 
Edward. Law and Politics in the Middle Ages. New York: 
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Idea of the Renaissance. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1989; Lucki, Emil. History of the Renaissance, 
1350-1550. Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1963; 
Nauert, Charles G., Jr. The Age of Renaissance and Reforma¬ 
tion. Washington, D.C.: University Press of America, 1977; 
Spitz, Lewis W. The Renaissance and Reformation Move¬ 
ments. Chicago, IL: Rand McNally, 1971. 
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Jin (Chin) dynasty 

The people who ruled the Jin dynasty were called Jur- 
chen; their language belonged to the Tungustic family 
related to Manchu and they were the first among the 
Tungustic people to form a major dynastic state. Their 
original homeland was in present day Jilin (Kirin) prov¬ 
ince in northern Manchuria, where they hunted, fished, 
raised livestock, and also farmed living in semisubter¬ 
ranean log cabins. Jurchen were organized into tribes, 
which were subdivided into clans. Early accounts call 
them fierce warriors, heavy drinkers, and believers in 
shamanism. As with many other tribal peoples in east¬ 
ern Asia, a man married his father’s widows (other 
than his own mother) and also his brothers’ widows. 
After the 10th century some Jurchen moved to south¬ 
ern Manchuria and became vassals to the Song (Sung) 
dynasty and the Liao dynasty. These Jurchen be¬ 
gan to learn from the more advanced culture of the 
Khitan (Liao) and Chinese and were called “civilized 
Jurchen” as opposed to their northern kin, who were 
called “wild Jurchen.” 

JURCHEN TREATY WITH THE SONG DYNASTY 

In the early 12th century Jurchen erupted to power 
under Wanyan Aguda (Wan-yen A-ku-ta), 1068-1123. 
He raided Liao frontier posts and defeated Liao forc¬ 
es sent against him. Emboldened, he announced the 
creation in 1115 of a dynastic state called Jin, which 
means gold, after a river of that name. He then sent 
envoys to negotiate a treaty with the Song government, 


his nominal overlord, jointly to attack Liao, their com¬ 
mon enemy, until its destruction, and then to divide 
the spoils. Under the terms Song would get the 16 pre¬ 
fectures in northeastern China that they had failed to 
win in previous wars against Liao and would pay to 
Jin annually the 200,000 ounces of silver and 300,000 
bolts of silk it had been paying to Liao. The war began 
with Song armies attacking from the south and Jurchen 
from the northeast. While Song armies did not do well 
against Liao on the southern front, Jin forces advanced 
relentlessly, taking Liao capitals and capturing the last 
Liao emperor in 1225, ending that dynasty. 

Jin turned over to Song the 16 prefectures, which 
included a Liao capital in present-day Beijing. But their 
alliance soon collapsed. Jin forces advanced on Song ter¬ 
ritory until reaching its capital, Kaifeng (K’ai-feng). 
The inept and unprepared Emperor Huizong (Hui- 
tsung) then abdicated, leaving his son Qinzong (Ch’in- 
tsung) to cope. After sustaining a long siege and out 
of food and supplies, Qinzong capitulated and agreed 
to Jin’s harsh terms in 1125. When the Song govern¬ 
ment was unable to meet the demands for payment, Jin 
resumed its attack in 1126 until Kaifeng surrendered 
unconditionally. After thoroughly pillaging the city, 
Jin forces carried Huizong, Qinzong, and 3,000 mem¬ 
bers of their family and court as prisoners to northern 
Manchuria. The debacle ended the first part of the Song 
dynasty, retroactively called Northern Song, whereas 
the period 1127-1279 is called Southern Song. 

One of Huizong’s younger sons escaped, rallied 
Song troops, and continued to fight, finally establishing 
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his capital in Hangzhou (Hangchou) on the coast 
south of the Yangzi (Yangtze) River. Jin cavalry found 
fighting difficult in the Yangzi area because of the riv¬ 
ers, canals, and lakes. Song loyalists, most notably 
general Yue Fei (Yueh Fei), were able to carry the offen¬ 
sive to the Yellow River valley. Finally Jin and Song 
signed a peace treaty in 1142 that led to coexistence, 
in which Song ceded all the Yellow River drainage 
area to Jin, with the Huai River as the border. Song 
also accepted vassal status to the Jin (the Song emper¬ 
or was forced to address the Jin emperor as uncle) and 
agreed to annual payment of 200,000 ounces of silver 
and 200,000 bolts of silk to Jin. The payments were 
altered twice during the next century as a result of two 
brief wars between the two states, varying according 
to the outcome of each conflict. 

CULTURE AND INSTITUTIONS 

Although he did not live to see Jin victory against both 
Liao and Song, Aguda was responsible for transform¬ 
ing Jurchen society, leading to its success. Jurchen had 
no written script and had used Khitan (Liao) writing 
until Aguda ordered a Jurchen writing system created 
in 1120. It was called the Jurchen Great Script and was 
based on the Khitan system. In 1038 a Jurchen Small 
Script was introduced. Neither gained widespread usage, 
few surviving examples and no complete books of either 
have survived, and not all words have been deciphered. 
Initially, literate Jurchen continued to use the Khitan 
writing system; later they preferred to use Chinese and 
did not record their oral traditions or write literature in 
their own language. Jin diplomatic correspondence with 
Southern Song and all other states was written entirely in 
Chinese and it seems no Song official learned Jurchen. 

The Jin empire at its peak in 1207 had 8.5 million 
households and 53 million people. The Southern Song 
empire had a comparable population, which made them 
the two most populous states in the world at that time. 
There exist no precise figures on the ethnic identity of 
people of the Jin empire, but experts agree that Jurchen 
constituted less than 10 percent of the total. As Liao, Jin 
was set up as a dual administration, with a north-fac¬ 
ing government to govern Jurchen people under tribal 
laws, and a south-facing one to administer their Chi¬ 
nese subjects under modified Tang (T’ang) laws that it 
inherited from Liao. Similarly to Liao, Jin ruled from 
several capitals, a Supreme Capital in their homeland in 
northern Manchuria, the Eastern Capital in Luoyang, 
Western Capital in Datong (Tatung), Central Capital 
in modern Beijing, and Western Capital in Kaifeng. 
Jurchen military colonies were established at strate¬ 


gic locations across northern China and Jurchen were 
encouraged to migrate from their homeland to northern 
China. This policy reduced the reservoir of Jurchen in 
their homeland and even though they were a privileged 
group, often as landlords, it made their assimilation to 
Chinese culture more rapid. Jurchen living amid Chi¬ 
nese quickly became bilingual, and later solely Chinese 
speakers. 

The Wanyang clan ruled the Jin Empire, and within 
the empire, Jurchen people enjoyed primacy. The mili¬ 
tary was dominated by the cavalry and was made up 
almost exclusively of Jurchen. Chinese conscripts and 
volunteers formed the infantry, but the higher officers 
were Jurchen. Jin needed large numbers of officials to 
administer the populous empire. Most of the lower 
ranks of the civil administration were made up of Chi¬ 
nese, but few Chinese were admitted to the higher ranks 
of the civil government. Where there were two officials 
of the same rank, Jurchen always enjoyed greater privi¬ 
leges than Chinese. Even the examination system that 
was inherited from Song times was modified with a par¬ 
allel system of academies and examinations. The one 
for Jurchen scholars was held in Jurchen language and 
script and was easier than the one for Chinese scholars. 
Moreover a higher percentage of Jurchen candidates 
passed than Chinese candidates. Sons of Jurchen offi¬ 
cials were also able to receive appointments without 
passing the exams. Just as Song China’s official ideol¬ 
ogy was Confucianism, it too was the Jin official ide¬ 
ology, and it was also based on the interpretations of 
the Northern Song scholar-official Wang Anshi (Wang 
An-shih); and Confucius’s lineal descendant was given 
ducal rank in Jin. The Jin state in fact proudly counted 
itself as the valid heir of Chinese achievements and of 
Northern Song’s cultural greatness. Jurchen, became 
Buddhists and adopted Chinese-style Buddhism. 

Jin rulers since Aguda had adopted Chinese reign 
titles and imperial ceremonies. The official ethnic policy of 
Jin, however, changed several times through the dynasty. 
Initially Jin tried to impose Jurchen clothes and hairstyles 
on its Chinese subjects. These rules were unenforceable 
and the reverse took place. Even at the height of the 
dynasty, during the reign Emperor Shizong (Shih-tsung, 
r. 1161-89), Jurchen were forbidden to wear Chinese- 
style clothes. He also ordered them to give up Chinese 
names that they had adopted. He also ordered Jurchen, 
including his own family members, to return to their 
tribal habits, including hunting, and to speak in Jurchen. 
He was moved to tears when one of his grandsons spoke 
several sentences in Jurchen, because by then most had 
forgotten how to speak it. In 1191 his successor issued 
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an order that forbade his Chinese subjects to refer to 
Jurchen as fan , which is derogatory, with the conno¬ 
tation of “barbarian.” These and other attempts to 
make Jurchen retain their culture were futile, and they 
assimilated to the Chinese way of life. Only those who 
remained in their homeland in Manchuria retained the 
Jurchen language and way of life, and they came to be 
called “wild Jurchen.” 

The expanding Mongol empire under Genghis 
Khan began to war against Jin inl212, initially as plun¬ 
dering expeditions, then forcing Jin to abandon land 
and move to Kaifeng as the remaining capital. It was 
totally destroyed in 1234 after Genghis’s death by his 
youngest son, Tului Khan. Jin was already in decline, 
its economy weakened by flooding of the Yellow River, 
its control weakened by revolts and internal dissent. 
It nevertheless resisted for 20 years until it was finally 
ground down and its territories destroyed. 

Further reading: Franke, Herbert, and Denis Twichett, eds. 
The Cambridge History of China, Vol. VI, Alien Regimes and 
Border States, 707-1368. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994; Rossabi, Morris, ed. China Among Equals, The 
Middle Kingdom and its Neighbors, 10th-14th Centuries. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983; Sinor, Denis, 
ed. The Cambridge History of Early Inner Asia. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Joachim of Flora 

(c. 1135-1202) historiographer, monk, and mystic 

Joachim of Flora, or Joachim of Fiore, was an Italian 
monk, mystic, and biblical exegete who was the prin¬ 
cipal medieval proponent of apocalypticism or mille- 
narianism (generally, any doctrine, usually based on the 
Book of Revelation, concerning the end of the temporal 
world, the Second Advent of Christ, and his thousand- 
year reign). Joachim stands as one of the most signifi¬ 
cant theorists of history in the Western tradition. 

Joachim was born at Celico in Calabria (southern 
Italy) around 1132. His father placed him at an early 
age in the service of the Sicilian court at Palermo. While 
on pilgrimage to the Holy Land, Joachim seems to have 
had an experience of spiritual illumination and conver¬ 
sion, after which he returned to Calabria and entered 
the Benedictine monastery of Corazzo around 1171. In 
1177 Joachim was elected abbot and, in his quest for 
the perfect realization of the monastic life, worked to 


incorporate Corazzo into the recently founded Cister¬ 
cian order. Toward this end, around 1183 he traveled to 
the important monastery of Casamari south of Rome. 
While there Joachim had mystical visions that illumi¬ 
nated his mind regarding the concordance of the Scrip¬ 
tures and the mystery of the Trinity. These visions not 
only launched Joachim’s writing career but also com¬ 
pelled him (dissatisfied with the Cistercian order of his 
day) to found his own religious house, the monastery of 
San Giovanni, at Fiore around 1190. In 1196 Joachim’s 
congregation became an officially recognized religious 
order, the Order of Fiore, which had a rather undistin¬ 
guished history until it was reunited with the Cistercian 
order in 1570. Joachim himself died at San Giovanni on 
Holy Saturday in 1202 (March 30). 

In his three major works, namely, The Book of 
Concordance of the Old and New Testament, Exposi¬ 
tion of the Apocalypse, and The Psalter of Ten Strings, 
Joachim uses biblical prophecy to develop a trinitarian 
understanding of history that draws on, but diverges 
significantly from, the traditional Pauline and Augus- 
tinian scheme of “before the law,” “under the law,” 
and “under grace.” Joachim finds the triune God in a 
more sophisticated system of three historically oriented 
“states of the world” (status seculi), each characterized 
by a manner of life, an order of the elect, and a certain 
part of sacred Scripture. 

The first state, beginning with Adam and extending 
to Christ, is that of the Father. It is characterized by living 
according to the flesh, by the married order (established 
so that humans can become images of the Father by cre¬ 
ating children), and by the Old Testament. The second 
state, spanning from Elisha the prophet to Joachim’s day, 
is that of the Son. It is characterized by living between 
the two poles of flesh and spirit, by the order of clergy 
(who bear the image of the Son by preaching and teach¬ 
ing the Gospel), and by the New Testament. The third 
state, beginning with St. Benedict (c. 480-c. 550) and 
running to the consummation of the world, is that of the 
Spirit. It is characterized by living according to the Spirit, 
by the order of monks (who, by despising the world and 
devoting themselves wholly to the love of God, bear the 
image of the Spirit, who is the very love of God), and by 
the spiritual understanding that proceeds from both the 
Old and New Testaments. 

Joachim understood himself and the spiritual men 
who constituted his Order of Fiore as those upon whom 
this spiritual understanding was being poured out as a 
sign of the coming end of history. It is in this concept 
of a third stage still to come that Joachim made his 
most original and lasting contribution to the theology 
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of history generally and millenarianism in particular. 
Although certain doctrines of Joachim were officially 
condemned at the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) and 
the Council of Arles (1263), his notion of a third state 
continued to influence visionaries and theorists of his¬ 
tory during the late Middle Ages and beyond. 

Further reading: Reeves, Marjorie. Joachim of Fiore and the 
Prophetic Future: A Medieval Study in Historical Thinking. 
Phoenix Mill, UK: Sutton Publishing, 1999. Wessley, Stephen 
E. Joachim of Fiore and Monastic Reform. New York: 
P. Lang, 1990. 
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Joan of Arc 

(1412-1431) French heroine 

Joan of Arc (Jeanne d’Arc), the national heroine of 
France, was born at Domremy village on January 6, 
1412, to Jacques Dare and Isabelle. Joan exhibited a 
pious character and was often absorbed in her prayers. 
At 13 years old, she started hearing inner voices call¬ 
ing upon her to drive the English out of France. A civil 
war was going on in France and the English were sup¬ 
porting the Burgundians. The assassination of Louis of 
Orleans by the agents of Burgundy had escalated the 
conflict. Domremy was with the Orleanist (or Armag- 
nacs), the party of Charles of Ponthieu (later known as 
King Charles VII, r. 1422-61). Joan supposedly received 
heavenly commands from St. Margaret, St. Catherine, 
and the Archangel Michael to rescue Orleans. 

The English ruler Henry VII (r. 1422-61), claim¬ 
ant to the French throne, occupied Paris in 1418. The 
major cities of northern France ceased to be under 
Charles VII’s control. The situation was becoming 
critical after the English lay siege to Orleans, the last 
Armagnac stronghold, on October 12. Joan, with her 
mandate from God, saved the situation for the French 
king. Dressed in male attire, she rode for 11 days with 
her escorts to meet Charles. Joan called herself as La 
Pucelle (the Maiden or Virgin) as she had promised the 
saints to keep her virginity. She believed that Charles 
was the true heir to the French throne. 

An ecclesiastical commission headed by the arch¬ 
bishop of Rheims, Reginald of Chartres, supported her 
cause after thorough interrogation. Joan had shown 
remarkable calmness before the theologians and her 
reputation as another saint was spreading. Charles was 
convinced of her simplicity, honesty, and intuition. 


Joan dressed as a knight, commanding a large force 
against the English and Burgundians. With her piety and 
simplicity, Joan restored the confidence of the French. 
She advised the English to leave France per the desire of 
the son of Saint Mary. Joan entered into Orleans in May 
1429 and defeated the English. Some of the English sol¬ 
diers deserted, thinking that they were being opposed 
by the supernatural prowess of Joan. She portrayed the 
Orleanists as patriots, the Burgundians as traitors, and 
the English as the enemy of France. In June the towns 
of Jargeau and Beaugency fell. Joan defeated the troop 
led by Sir John Fastolf of Meung in the battle of Patay. 
The archbishop of Embrun declared in June that she 
was divinely inspired and requested Charles to seek her 
advice pertaining to war. 

Joan urged Charles to declare himself as the legiti¬ 
mate ruler of France. Reginald of Chartres performed 
the coronation ceremony on July 17, 1429, at Rheims, 
place of traditional crowning of the French kings. She 
began her second mission as inner voices urged her 
to take back Paris from Burgundians. Charles and his 
adviser the archbishop did not support her. The king 
was more interested in a political rapprochement with 
the Burgundians. Joan and the duke of Alenqon, along 
with new recruits, marched toward Paris on August 
23. The vacillating policy of the king and advisers had 
given enough time for the English and Burgundians to 
regroup. 

Meanwhile Joan was trying to persuade the inhab¬ 
itants of many towns to rally behind the king. The 
stories of her miracles came in March and April 1430 
amid war. At Lagny-sur-Marne, she and the virgins of 
the town revived the dead body of a baby temporar¬ 
ily to be baptized. On Easter Day of April 22 she had 
visions from the saints that the enemy would capture 
her before Saint John’s Day, on June 24. She also had 
the premonition of her inevitable demise on the day of 
her capture on May 23 at Compiegne. She was impris¬ 
oned and sold to the English for a sum of 10,000 livres 
by the Burgundians. 

A sham trial began at the headquarters of the 
English at Rouen. Pierre Cauchon was in charge of 
the trial, and the bishop of Beauvais was the presid¬ 
ing officer. The former had the reputation of bribing 
officials, and the latter had lost his bishopric because 
of Joan. Anybody speaking in favor of the defendant 
was imprisoned. The trial by inquisitorial tribunal 
increased the reputation of Joan because of her brilliant 
answers to the accusation that her voices were inspired 
by the devil. She was pronounced a relapsed heretic 
and burned at the stake on May 30, 1431. In her last 
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breath Joan forgave the accusers and uttered the name 
of Jesus. Jean Tressard, secretary to the king of England, 
commented that they had burned a holy person. The 
executioner, Geoffroy Theragew, was apprehensive that 
he was damned because he had burned a saint. 

The unification of France came after her death. 
Charles restored her name and declared the trial illegal. 
Even dispensing with the supernatural factors associated 
with her, the fact remains that she became a living symbol 
of French nationalism. Her role was a major contribut¬ 
ing factor for separating the English from Burgundians, 
reviving confidence among the French, and driving out 
the English from France. The papacy declared in i456 
that Joan was wrongly convicted. It pronounced her as 
martyr and the trial judges as heretics. She was beatified 
on April 11, 1909, and canonized as a saint 11 years 
afterward on May 16. The feast day of St. Joan falls on 
the second Sunday in May. The spirit of St. Joan lived 
on. During World War I, the Allied soldiers paid tribute 
to her. Both the Vichy regime and the French resistance 
used her symbol in World War II. 

See also Hundred Years’ War. 

Further reading: Geis, Frances. Joan of Arc: The Legend and 
the Reality. New York: Harper & Row, 1981; Paine, A. B. 
The Girl in White Armor: The Story of Joan of Arc. New 
York: Macmillan, 1967; Pernoud, Regine. Joan of Arc: By 
Herself & Her Witnesses. New York: Dorset, 1988; Selene, 
Patrice. Joan of Arc. New York: HarperCollins, 1996. 
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Joan of Arc was burned at the stake on May 30, 1431. In her last 
breath Joan forgave her accusers and uttered the name of Jesus. 






Kaifeng (K'ai-feng) 

Kaifeng became the capital city of the Northern Song 
(Sung) dynasty c. 960-1126, when it was also called 
Bian (Pien) and was located south of the Yellow River 
on a rich agricultural plain in modern Henan (Honan) 
Province. Kaifeng was close to the Grand Canal, 
which made the wealth of the south easily accessible. 
The down side to its location was that it had no natural 
defenses and had to rely solely on massive city walls for 
protection. Kaifeng was wealthy and cultured, with a 
population of around a million people. It had China’s 
oldest synagogue and Jewish community, immigrants 
from Persia, whose descendants survived as a distinct 
group until modern times. 

The Song dynasty was never militarily powerful; it 
lacked good horses for its cavalry and was surrounded 
by strong and hostile neighbors. One was the nomadic 
Khitan from Manchuria who ruled northeastern China 
as the Liao dynasty, with a capital city at modern Bei¬ 
jing. After defeating it in war the Liao extracted heavy 
tribute from the Song as condition for peace. In time 
the Liao were threatened by new nomads from farther 
north called the Jurchen, who established the Jin (Chin) 
dynasty. In 1118 the Song formed an alliance with the 
Jin and they jointly attacked and destroyed the Liao. 
Soon the Song-Jin alliance collapsed over the division 
of spoils. Jin forces then besieged Kaifeng, until famine 
forced it to capitulate in 1126. 

Song was forced to cede territory, pay an immense 
indemnity, and agree to other onerous terms; then 


the Jin army withdrew. When Song could not pay its 
indemnity, Jin attacked again, this time thoroughly 
pillaging Kaifeng and carrying off Emperor Huizong 
(Hui-tsung), his heir, and 3,000 men and women of his 
court to exile in northern Manchuria. The loot from the 
government treasury amounted to 54 million bolts 
of silk, 15 million bolts of brocade, 3 million ingots 
of gold, and 8 million ingots of silver. Another son of 
Huizong escaped and eventually established a court in 
Hangzhou (Hangchow) in southern China; it was called 
the Southern Song dynasty. Hangzhou soon became the 
premier city in China. 

Within a quarter-century the leaders of the Jin 
dynasty had become so Sinicized that they had aban¬ 
doned their original capital in northern Manchuria 
and established two new capitals in the heartland 
of China, one in modern Beijing, another in rebuilt 
Kaifeng. In the early 13th century Jin was attacked by 
the Mongols, the most terrifying conquerors the world 
had seen. In 1132 the most powerful Mongol general, 
Subotai, besieged Kaifeng. The siege was notable in 
the history of military technology as the first time that 
gunpowder in grenades and flame throwers was used. 
After terrible privations Kaifeng surrendered. Subotai 
demanded the right to destroy the city and massacre 
its inhabitants. Fortunately Grand Khan Ogotai Khan 
was dissuaded from allowing it on the advice of Yelu 
Chucai (Ye-liu Ch’u-ts’ai), who had himself been a 
prisoner of the Mongols but had risen to high office 
under them because of his skills as an astrologer. Yelu 
calculated that if spared, the people of Kaifeng and 
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surrounding lands could produce more wealth for their 
Mongol masters. Thus the people of Kaifeng suffered 
looting and massacre, but most were spared. Kaifeng 
never became a capital city again. 

Further reading: Liu, Laurence G. Chinese Architecture. New 
York: Rizzoli International Pubs., 1989; Sickman, Laurence, 
and Alexander Soper. The Art and Architecture of China. 
Baltimore, MD: Penguin Books, 1971; Steinhardt, Nancy S. 
Chinese Imperial City Planning. Honolulu: University of Ha¬ 
waii Press, 1990. 
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Kamakura Shogunate 

The Kamakura Shogunate was a government estab¬ 
lished by Minamoto Yoritomo at the end of the Gem- 
pei War, which had lasted from 1180 until 1185. The 
shogunate lasted from 1185 (or 1192, when it was for¬ 
mally recognized by the emperor) until 1333. Because 
the Minamoto family lived at Kamakura, the new order 
was called the Kamakura Shogunate, although many 
sources refer to the period as the Minamoto Shogunate, 
after the founder’s surname. 

MINAMOTO CLAN 

The Minamoto clan emerged during the 12th century as 
a challenge to the Taira clan, who controlled Japanese 
politics. After a series of wars, the Minamoto clan had 
been defeated, and when the Gempei War broke out, 
the Taira were certain of their eventual victory. They 
launched a series of preemptive strikes against the Min¬ 
amoto and easily defeated them. However because of 
their easy victory, the Taira did not follow up all their 
military advantages and this allowed the Minamoto to 
rally their depleted forces. They also managed to get 
other smaller clans to support them, and, worried that 
the Taira were about to become too powerful, the Min¬ 
amoto gradually gained support, which allowed them 
to defeat the Taira. At the naval battle of Dannoura on 
April 25, 1185, the Minamoto attacked their outnum¬ 
bered opponents and killed the six-year-old emperor, 
whose grandmother was a member of the Taira clan. 

This final victory over the Taira ensured that Mina¬ 
moto Yoritomo, the leader of the Minamoto clan, and 
the victor of the Battle of Dannoura, would take control 
of Japan. He created shogun (general who subdues bar¬ 
barians), which established a military rule over Japan 
called bakufu (tent government) whereby the emperor 


and regents held civil authority, but military affairs 
were conducted by the shogun under the authority of 
the emperor. This made Minamoto Yoritomo dictator 
of the country. 

The Minamoto clan descended from Saga, the 52nd 
emperor (r. 809-829). As with their rivals, the Taira, sec¬ 
tions of the imperial family were cut off from the imperial 
line and took surnames. The Minamoto include descen¬ 
dants of the younger children of Saga, but most of them 
were descendants of Prince Sadazumi, the son of Seiwa, 
the 56th emperor (r. 858-876). Minamoto no Yoritomo 
(1147-99) was the great-grandson times 7 of Prince 
Sadazumi. In January 1160 his father had taken part in 
an unsuccessful coup attempt against the Taira and was 
then exiled to eastern Japan, where he stayed with Hojo 
Tokimasa, head of the Hojo clan, allies of the Taira. 
While there he married Hojo Masako, a daughter of 
Tokimasa, who tied the Minamoto to the Hojo. During 
the Gempei War the Hojo provided much support for the 
Minamoto, and when Yoritomo became the shogun, the 
Hojos were the second most important family. 

Minamoto Yoritomo made his supporter Kujo 
Kanezane (1149-1207) the sessho (imperial regent) 
and soon faced challenges from his family. He began 
to feel threatened by his brothers, especially Yoshitune. 
Yoshitune fled to the north of Japan where he took ref¬ 
uge with Fujiwara no Hidehira. Yoritomo threatened to 
attack Hidehira, who decided that the easiest solution 
was to get Yoshitune to commit suicide. This death 
did not, however, prevent Yoritomo from attacking 
Hidehira’s lands, which were destroyed. On his return 
south, Yoritomo officially became shogun and estab¬ 
lished the system of government that was to dominate 
Japan until the Meiji Restoration in 1868. 

MINAMOTO NO YORIIE AND SANETOMO 

The stability that Yoritomo brought to Japan was brief. 
He was shrewd, but ruthless, and was responsible for 
the deaths of two additional half brothers, Yoshiie and 
Yoshinaka. When Yoritomo died in 1199, his eldest son 
was only 17. In 1202 when Minamoto Yoriie was 20, 
he became shogun. However the Hojo clan usurped his 
power in the following year when they established the 
head of the Hojo clan as the shikken (hereditary regent), 
a system that operated until 1333. In 1203 Yoriie became 
ill and his lands were divided between his infant son Ichi- 
man and his brother Sanetomo. 

Angered by the power of the Hojo clan, in spite of his 
mother’s being Hojo Masako, Minamoto Yoriie tried to 
reassert himself. He started conspiring with Hiki Yoshi- 
kazu, who was, in fact, the adopted son of Minamoto 
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Yoritomo, making him Yoriie’s brother by adoption, as 
well as being his father-in-law. Unfortunately the plot 
between Yoriie and Yoshikazu was discovered, the Hojos 
attacked, and Yoshikazu was assassinated. Yoriie’s son, 
Ichiman, was murdered and Yoriie was replaced by his 
more compliant brother, who acquiesced in the domina¬ 
tion of the political scene by the Hojo. Yoriie was con¬ 
fined at Shuzenji on the Izu Peninsula and was murdered 
in the following year by his grandfather. 

Minamoto Sanetomo (1192-1219) became the third 
shogun of the Kamakura Shogunate. He was aged 11 
and because of the nature of his coming to power, he 
would never wield any real power. Instead he devoted 
himself to cultural matters. He had started writing poet¬ 
ry from the age of 14, and when he was 17 he sent 30 of 
these poems to Fujiwara no Teika, one of the well-known 
court poets of the period. Teika disliked them as they 
were too close to the Japanese poems of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, but some were included in an anthol¬ 
ogy, now held in the Imperial Collection in Tokyo. Sane¬ 
tomo was also involved in promoting kemari (kickball), 
a game involving eight players who kick a deerskin 
ball around a court, ensuring that it never touches the 
ground. In 1219 Kugyo, the son of Yoriie and nephew 
of Sanetomo, assassinated the shogun. 

HOJO CLAN AND THE SHIKKENS 

In spite of the political problems that ensued from the 
death of Minamoto Yoritomo, the Kamakura Shogu¬ 
nate resulted in a shift of political power away from 
Kyoto to Kamakura. In spite of the Hojo regency, by 
the middle of the shogunate, the importance of Kyoto 
had waned, although it retained its reputation as a 
place of sophisticated culture and the location of the 
residences of most of the nobles. In contrast, Kamaku¬ 
ra, farther north, was a center that revolved around the 
Minamoto clan, even if not the actual nominal head of 
it. The fishing port, which had existed when Yoritomo 
was young, had become an important city where some 
2,000 gokenin (housemen) swore fealty to the clan. As 
a result many of the emerging Buddhist sects of the peri¬ 
od started erecting temples in the town. 

For the rest of the Kamakura Shogunate, the Hojo 
clan curiously chose not to take up the shogunate but 
operated the regency with the head of the Hojo clan 
being the shikken. In 1221 Emperor Go-Toba decided 
to use the demise of the Minamoto family as an oppor¬ 
tunity to try to restore direct imperial rule. In 1221 he 
issued a message to ask warriors loyal to him to rally 
and attack the Hojo clan. However few were willing 
to take on the Hojos and very few supporters made an 


appearance in what became known as the Jokyu dis¬ 
turbance. On those who did, the wrath of the Hojo 
clan descended with a large Hojo-financed army tak¬ 
ing over Kyoto and arresting Go-Toba. He was exiled 
to the island of Oki, and the Hojo, in the name of the 
shogunate, moved their headquarters to Kyoto, which 
became the legal and administrative center until the end 
of the shogunate in 1333. The lands of the nobles who 
answered the call of Go-Toba were seized and redis¬ 
tributed to supporters of the Hojos, who emerged as 
the unchallenged rulers of the whole of Japan. 

With all of the killings in 1219, the line of Mina¬ 
moto Yoritomo was extinct and therefore the Hojos 
decided to appoint Kujo Yoritsune in 1226, a scion of 
the Fujiwara clan, and a distant relative of Yoritomo, 
as the next shogun, with Hojo Yoshitoki actually con¬ 
trolling the government. Kujo Yoritsune (1218-56) was 
eight years old at the time of his appointment and was 
deposed when he was 26. Kujo Yoritsugu (1239-56), 
who was only five years old, replaced him, and was 
deposed seven years later. For the next shoguns the 
Hojo clan chose members of the Japanese imperial fam¬ 
ily with Prince Munetaka (1242-74) as shogun from 
1252 until 1266, Prince Koreyasu (1264-1326) as sho¬ 
gun from 1266 until 1289, Prince Hisaki (1276-1328) 
as shogun from 1289 until 1308, and Prince Morikuni 
(1301-33) as shogun from 1308 until his death. All 
were appointed shoguns when they were children, and 
most were deposed as young men. They were all pup¬ 
pets of the Hojos and were chosen only out of regard 
for their lineage. 

In 1232 the shikken, Hojo Yasutoki, drew up the 
Joei Shikimoku (Joei Formulary), which laid down 51 
articles defining, for the first time, the legal powers of the 
shogunate that ruled through the Hyojo-shu (Council 
of State). Some 17 years later a judicial court was estab¬ 
lished to allow legal decisions to be made more quickly 
and with greater fairness. With the Kamakura Shogu¬ 
nate effectively controlled by the Hojos, and with the 
very easy quelling of the Jokyu disturbance, the greatest 
challenge to the whole system of government in Japan 
was not any internal force but the emerging threat of a 
Mongol invasion, which took place in 1274. 

MONGOL INVASIONS AND SOCIETY DURING 
THE KAMAKURA SHOGUNATE 

The Japanese managed to prevent the Mongols from 
encroaching too far inland and were saved when a storm 
destroyed many of the Mongol ships, forcing them to 
retreat. The invasion in 1281 was more serious, with 
the Mongols sending two fleets to Japan. However these 
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faced not only a much stronger Japanese force behind 
entrenched positions at Hakata Bay, but also a typhoon, 
which destroyed much of the Mongol fleet, again forcing 
them to quickly withdraw. The defeat of both Mongol 
invasions did show the military supremacy of the Japa¬ 
nese, but also the intervention of the weather on both 
occasions was seen as a divine message. However con¬ 
cern about future invasion resulted in vast expenditures 
on weaponry and defensive positions, as well as a move 
to isolate Japan from China and Korea, from which the 
invading Mongol navies had sailed. 

The importance of the Kamakura Shogunate was 
certainly not in the political power that was wielded 
by the shoguns—for most of the time they were pup¬ 
pets—but in the societal changes, or to some extent the 
lack of them, that occurred in Japan. The Japanese feu¬ 
dal system was entrenched with warriors—the samu¬ 
rai class—ruling unchallenged, spending their time in 
training, military exercises, occasional fighting, and for 
a small number, in learning and the arts. The samurai 
ruled unquestioned over villages where peasants labored 
in the fields to produce the crops, and a small number of 
skilled artisans made the implements necessary for agri¬ 
culture and war. Any move to create a large middle class 
in Japan was quashed, and there was no real incentive 
for innovation. Samurai were occasionally rewarded 
with extra land, but as the fighting ceased, less and less 
land was redistributed by the shikken. It was only in 
times such as the Jokyu disturbance that the shikken 
managed to confiscate enough land to placate ambi¬ 
tious samurai. There were regular disputes between the 
samurai and the farmers and hence the legal codifica¬ 
tions of the Hojos during the 1230s and 1240s man¬ 
aged to establish rules for dealing with these problems. 

The only other development from the Kamakura 
Shogunate was the increase in the belief in Zen (or 
Ch’an) Buddhism and also Neo-Confucianism ideas 
that had come from China. These led to great changes 
in religion and the emergence of a large number of Bud¬ 
dhist sects, some of which preached extreme asceticism. 

See also feudalism: Japan; Mongol invasions of 
Japan; Taira-Minamoto wars. 

Further reading: Sansom, George. A History of Japan to 
1334. Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1958; Shi- 
noda, Minoru. The Founding of the Kamakura Shogunate 
1180-1185. New York: Columbia University Press, 1960; 
Turnbull, S. R. Samurai: A Military History. London: George 
Philip, 1977. 
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Kanem Bornu 

By 1200 c.e. the earlier African kingdoms of Ghana, 
Mali, and Songhai had passed. The dominant power 
in western Africa was Kanem Bornu. Another term for 
this region, since it encompasses part of central Afri¬ 
ca, is Sudanic Africa. The first major leader of these 
kingdoms was Hummay, the diwan or mais of Kanem 
Bornu. (The term diwan attests to the Islamic and Arab 
influence since later on in the Ottoman Turkish Empire, 
diwan or divan came to mean the seat of government.) 
Hummay ruled around 1075 and marked the appear¬ 
ance of Islam as a major force. In Africa as in South¬ 
east Asia, particularly Indonesia, Islam was fostered as 
much by traders and wandering imams, or clerics, as it 
was by holy war, or jihads of conquest. 

Living in a semiarid region, trade, as seen in the 
use of vast caravans, was the way to wealth, since 
agriculture in this forbidding climate was a challenge 
at best. Therefore Hummay, and the following kings 
of his Sefuwa dynasty, carried on a protracted strug¬ 
gle to gain control of the caravans and trade routes 
from their capital at Njimi, northeast of Lake Chad. 
Of course, waterborne trade on the lake was also an 
object of their mercantile ambitions. Trade in gold grew 
to become a major source of wealth—and conflict—in 
the entire region. It was first spurred by Arab traders, 
who shipped it to North Africa, where a mint to make 
dinars had been opened in Kairouan in today’s Tunisia. 
Later, as John Reader wrote in Africa: The Biography 
of the Continent , “the trans-Saharan trade [in gold] 
was further boosted when Europe began minting gold 
coins for the first time since the disintegration of the 
Roman empire” in the 13th century. 

During their struggles for trade, the Sefuwa kings, 
especially in the region of the Lezzan, in what is now 
southern Libya, came into conflict with the Berber war¬ 
riors from the Sahara. However while pursuing trade, 
the rulers of Kanem Bornu also realized that making alli¬ 
ances with more sedentary, agricultural peoples would 
provide them with a steady source of food and thus kept 
good relations with the farming peoples of the Lake Chad 
region. Another source of wealth for the Sefuwa kings 
was in the form of slavery, which under them became a 
major part of their economy. The height of the power of 
Kanem Bornu came in the reign of Hummay’s descendant 
Dunawa Dibilani (r. 1210-48). There had been a diluting 
of Islamic influence in the decades following Hummay, 
and Dunawa set about restoring Islam. He also carried 
out a series of jihads between the Lezzan and Lake Chad, 
which not only increased the power of the kingdom, but 
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also provided him with a lucrative income from the sale 
of slaves in the Muslim markets to the north. 

The death of Dunawa brought with it nearly two 
centuries of internal unrest and external invasions, at 
the same time as the Hausa peoples from what is now 
Nigeria attempted to expand their territory in the same 
general region. Ali Gaji (c. 1497-1515) finally succeed¬ 
ed in establishing the old Kanem Bornu kingdom again, 
with a new capital at Ngazargamu. The kingdom would 
flourish for nearly 300 more years until, as the Hausas, 
it fell under the power of the imperialistic Fulanis. 

See also Berbers; Hausa city-states. 

Further reading: McLeave, Hugh. The Damned Die Hard: 
The Colorful, True Story of the French Foreign Legion. New 
York: Saturday Review Press, 1973; Oliver, Roland, and 
Brian M. Fagan. Africa in the Iron Age c. 500 b.c. to a.d. 
1400. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975; Pack- 
enham, Thomas. The Scramble for Africa. New York: Ran¬ 
dom House, 1991. 
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kanji and kana 

The Japanese language supplanted that of the Ainu and 
is considered part of the Altaic group of languages. It is 
similar to Korean and may contain elements of South¬ 
east Asian languages. Until the fourth century Japanese 
had no written form and the introduction of written 
Chinese provided an early model. Buddhist monks 
probably traveled to Japan with Buddhist texts that had 
been originally obtained in India, and then translated 
them into Chinese. The use of Chinese characters to rep¬ 
resent Japanese words or syllables is known as kanji. 
Since kanji do not represent various markers for tenses 
and prepositions required by Japanese, hiragana mark¬ 
ers often accompany them, fulfilling this purpose, and 
they may also indicate the pronunciation of kanji. Only 
later were kanji introduced to represent distinctively 
Japanese words. The manyogana writing system ad¬ 
opted Chinese characters on the basis of sound rather 
than meaning. Subsequently, kanji were developed that 
were similar in meaning ( kokuji ) or else different in 
meaning ( kokkun) from Chinese originals. Many kanji 
have multiple pronunciations and contextual meanings, 
which may be broadly divided into native-derived (kun- 
yomi ) and foreign-derived ( onyomi ) words. 

Over the next centuries two additional systems were 
developed to help with portraying Japanese words for 


which appropriate kanji did not exist. These are the hira¬ 
gana and katakana systems that, together, are referred 
to as kana. Hiragana symbols are written in a cursive 
script that was known at the end of the first millennium 
as onna-de or woman’s script. Its function is primarily 
grammatical and hiragana symbols frequently accom¬ 
pany and modify kanji symbols. Katakana symbols 
tend to be more angular in style and are used for foreign 
words, for children’s books, or for large public notices. 
Both types of kana were based on Chinese characters, 
simplified to represent sounds. Foreign loanwords were 
initially converted into kanji characters, but in the mod¬ 
ern age have been converted into katakana symbols on 
a mostly onomatopoeic basis. 

Both kana and kanji have the virtue of conveying 
meaning from the sounds and meanings associated with 
them, but also within the shapes used to make them. 
Literature, especially poetry created using them, has a 
tendency to convey multiple meanings from minimal 
word usage. Poetry such as the haiku, which is a devel¬ 
opment of earlier forms and for which the 17th century 
poet Basho is perhaps the best-known exponent, com¬ 
bines strict limits on numbers of syllables while offer¬ 
ing considerable ambiguity and multiplicity of meaning. 
Various attempts have been used to rationalize the kana 
and kanji systems, which pose some problems because 
of the different mental requirements of the systems and 
because of the sheer number of characters. Although 
some streamlining has been made, the Japanese people 
and state have so far resisted wide scale change. The 
many foreign words integrated into the system demon¬ 
strate its flexibility and ability to respond to change. 

See also Murasaki Shikibu. 

Further reading: Kess, Joseph K., and Tadao Miyamoto. The 
Japanese Mental Lexicon: Psycholinguistic Studies of Kana 
and Kanji Processing. Amsterdam: John Benjamins Publish¬ 
ing Company, 2000; Takeuchi, Lone. The Structure and His¬ 
tory of Japanese: From Yamatokotoba to Nihongo. New 
York: Pearson Books, 1999. 
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Kemmu Restoration 

In 1185 the young Japanese emperor Antoku, some 
seven or eight years old, was drowned in the Battle of 
Dannoura in the Inland Sea by his grandmother, rather 
than be captured by their enemies. The power of the 
Taira clan, with which he was allied, was destroyed, 
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and the victors were the Minamoto clan. Their leader, 
Minamoto Yoritomo, saw the death of the emperor as 
an opportunity to establish the first shogunate, or mili¬ 
tary government, in Japan. Although the Minamotos 
would still pay lip service to the institution of the em¬ 
peror, which was considered divinely inspired by the Japa¬ 
nese, there was no doubt that Yoritomo was the real 
ruler of Japan. Prudently Yoritomo enlisted the support 
of the retired emperor, Go-Shirakawa, to give his bless¬ 
ing to the new regime that has been called the Bakufu, 
or tent government, because the samurai, the military 
class, controlled the country. 

When Yoritomo died in 1199 his widow, Masako, 
having two weak sons, was able to transfer the power 
of the shogunate to her own clan, the Hojos. The Hojo 
clan proved capable military rulers and in 1274 and 
1281 fought back the Mongol invasions of Kubilai 
Khan from China. 

In 1281 the second invasion fleet (lacking a mari¬ 
time tradition, the Mongols had to rely on Koreans for 
their navy) was destroyed by an immense typhoon that 
entered Japanese history as the kami-kaze, or “divine 
wind,” which saved Japan. In struggles fought within 
Japan, like the war between the Taira and the Mina¬ 
moto, there had always been the wealth of the van¬ 
quished to be dispersed among the followers of the vic¬ 
tors. However because both Mongol operations were 
amphibious landings, there was no real booty to be dis¬ 
posed of among the victorious samurai. 

The discontent among the samurai, and their daimyo, 
or lords, grew over time. With the growing antagonism 
of the samurai warrior class, the bonds of loyalty to the 
shogunate and its tent government began to loosen. In 
1318 a new emperor, Go-Daigo, ascended the throne. A 
fully grown man, unlike the hapless Antoku, Go-Daigo 
was determined to be emperor. Luckily for him, the Hojo 
shogun at the time was more in favor of pleasure than 
power, and the new emperor was able to quietly make 
his plans. 

As Turnbull remarks in The Book of the Samurai: 
The Warrior Class of Japan , “by the 1330s resentment 
against the Hojo began to come into the open . . . and 
the unifying force proved to be, of all things, the emper¬ 
or, in an anachronistic attempt to restore the long-lost 
prestige of the throne.” In a bid for control, the retired 
emperor Go-Uda helped Go-Daigo. In 1331 Go-Daigo 
attempted an uprising against the Hojos, but he was 
taken prisoner by the Hojos. He was exiled but man¬ 
aged to escape, most likely with the help of followers in 
the Hojo camp. Within a year, in 1332, Go-Daigo was 
ready to make another attempt. 


The Minamoto triumph in 1185 had set a dangerous 
precedent in Japan. Any feudal daimyo could ascend to 
the shogunate, if he proved he had enough military force 
and could secure the support of the emperor. The Hojos 
sent their best commander, an ambitious daimyo named 
Ashikaga Takauji, to Kyoto to try to make Go-Daigo 
cower before a show of force. But following in the foot¬ 
steps of the Minamotos and the Tojos, Ashikaga Takauji 
now proclaimed himself the defender of Emperor 
Go-Daigo. Ashikaga, with the help of Nitta Yoshisada, 
was able to attack the seat of the Hojos at Kamakura 
and topple their Bakufu. The era that followed is known 
as the Kemmu Restoration. Once the Hojo power was 
broken, Ashikaga revealed that supporting Go-Daigo 
was only a means to an end. Rather than restoring the 
emperor to his rule, Ashikaga had only coveted the sho¬ 
gunate for himself. The era that has become known as 
the Ashikaga Shogunate opened in Japan. 

However Go-Daigo, the 96th emperor of Japan, 
had no intention of sharing power with Ashikaga 
Takauji. As a result Ashikaga drove Go-Daigo out of 
the imperial city and found a more pliant member of 
the imperial family who dutifully appointed him as the 
shogun. Rather than surrender Go-Daigo fled into the 
mountains of Yoshino south of Kyoto, determined to 
continue the fight. The period that ensued was known 
as the Nambokucho War and would last for 60 years, 
the longest single war in Japanese history. While some 
daimyo and their samurai followed Ashikaga, oth¬ 
ers remained loyalists to Go-Daigo. Among these was 
Kusunoki Masashige, who died fighting for Go-Daigo 
in the Battle of Minatogawa in 1333. 

Although there were two imperial courts, the 
northern one with Ashikaga in Kyoto and the south¬ 
ern under Go-Daigo in the mountains, after 1337, 
Ashikaga Takauji was really in control of Japan. In 
1392 the southern court returned to Kyoto, and the 
period of two imperial capitals ended. Ashikaga estab¬ 
lished his own shogunate, which would rule for less 
than a century. 

Further reading: Leonard, Johnathan Norton. Early Japan. 
New York: Time-Life Books, 1968; Newman, John. Bushi¬ 
do: The Way of The Warrior. London: Bison Books, 1989; 
Turnbull, S. R. Battles of the Samurai. London: Arms and 

Armour Press, 1987;-. The Book of the Samurai: The 

Warrior Class of Japan. New York: Bison Books, 1982; 
-. Samurai: The World of the Warrior. Oxford: Os¬ 
prey, 2003. 
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Khmer kingdom 

Until 802 the Khmers were organized into a number 
of warring independent kingdoms. They often fought 
among themselves and against foreign enemies such 
as the Chams located in present-day central Vietnam. 
King Jayavarman I, also named Parameshvara posthu¬ 
mously, united these disparate kingdoms. He first ap¬ 
peared in historical sources in 709. The Khmer empire 
was to span most of present-day Cambodia and had 
vassal states in parts of Thailand, Laos, and Vietnam. 

JAYAVARMAN I, II, AND III 

According to text inscribed on a stela (stone or wooden 
slab) King Jayavarman I originated from Java, though 
the Malay Peninsula has also been suggested by schol¬ 
ars as a possible place of origin. From his initial base 
in Indrapura, most likely situated northeast of Phnom 
Penh, he launched attacks across the Mekong and on 
Sambhrapura, Wat Phu, and onward to Phnom Kulen, a 
sacred place for the Khmers, where he settled in 802. At 
the time it was known as Mahendravaparta. It was here 
that the sacred rites were performed on Jayavarman by 
Brahmin priests of the Shivaite sect proclaiming him the 
universal monarch of the world, or cbakaravartin, a rite 
based on Hindu tradition from India. 

The system of dynastic succession within the Khmer 
kingdom was highly complex. Both men and women 
could become rulers. More importantly, kingship was 
passed through other family members of the same gen¬ 
eration rather than to sons upon the death of a ruler, 
although there was often strong opposition to this. The 
next king, Jayavarman II, was responsible for laying the 
spiritual foundations within the Khmer Empire. After 
the death of Jayavarman II in 834, Jayavarman III suc¬ 
ceeded him. Harihalaya became his capital, southeast 
of Angkor. The civilization of Angkor was unique as it 
was a mixture of two influences—Indian and Javanese. 

INDRAVARMAN I 

The second king built many shrines, but the next ruler, 
Indravarman I, also called Isvaraloka, was credited 
for contributing the most to the religious environment 
within the Khmer empire. Indravarman laid the founda¬ 
tions for the now centralized Angkor state. Indravarman 
II ascended to the throne in 877 and ruled until 889. 
His period of rule was relatively peaceful, even though 
he succeeded in extending the borders of the Khmer 
Empire. An ancestral temple, Preah Ko, was built in the 
imperial capital of Hariharalaya and was consecrated 
in 880. It was a shrine consisting of a set of six brick 


temples dedicated to his ancestors and past kings. The 
temple is considered a piece of art with beautiful male 
and female divine figures, structural elements such as 
colonnades, and other embellishments. 

Another major building project was the state tem¬ 
ple, south of the ancestral temple. This temple, known 
as Bakong, resembled a stepped pyramid and symboli¬ 
cally was regarded as a mountain. Hindu temples in 
the Khmer kingdom were often built as mountains as 
they were seen as earthly representations of the divine 
mountain, Mount Meru, home of the gods in Hindu 
mythology. A precursor to the spectacular Angkor Wat 
and Angkor Thom, the temple had a complex structure 
and was surrounded by a huge double moat, a feature 
of Angkor Wat as well. At the same time Indravarman 
set into place a system of irrigation for cultivated rice 
fields. Large agricultural projects were undertaken, such 
as building a huge reservoir. 

YASHOVARMAN AND SURYAVARMAN II 

King Yashovarman, who ruled from 889 to 900, estab¬ 
lished the city of Yasodharapura (also known as Ang¬ 
kor) as the new capital. Between 900 and 1200 Angkor 
achieved great prominence because of the rise of impres¬ 
sive temples in Angkor, including the famous temple 
that became known as Angkor Wat. It was built in 
the 12th century during the reign of Suryavarman II. 
who ordered it to be built. Suryavarman II, dubbed 
one of the greatest Khmer kings, was a warrior-king 
and launched many attacks on the Dai Viet, which was 
highly resilient and resisted subjugation. Suryavarman 
had gained the throne through the violent means of kill¬ 
ing his great uncle, King Dharanindravarman. 

The architecture of Angkor Wat is in classical Khmer 
style. It was also a temple-mountain surrounded by 
a wide moat, crossed by a causeway on the east side. 
The state temple was dedicated to Vishnu, whom Surya¬ 
varman II considered the Protector of the Khmer empire, 
a departure from earlier rulers, who regarded Shiva as 
the protector of their kingdom. The 11th century wit¬ 
nessed a general rise in Vaisnavite thought in religious 
and philosophical life in India, and since travel between 
India and Southeast Asia was frequent, Angkor Wat 
could have been a reflection of the contemporary trends 
in Hindu philosophy. The external appearance resembles 
descriptions of Mount Vaikuntha, home of Vishnu. 

JAYAVARMAN VII 

The city of Angkor Thom was built by another great 
king, Jayavarman VII, in 1181, after he defeated the 
Chams who had captured Angkor in 1177. Instead of 
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Angkor Wat is a te?nple at Angkor, Cambodia, built for King Suryavarman II in the early 12th century as his state temple and capital city. 
It has become a symbol of Cambodia, appearing on its national flag, and it is the country’s prime attraction for visitors. 


reclaiming the old Khmer spirituality before the Cham 
defeat, Jayavarman pursued a course of reinvention. 
He enacted a major change in the Khmer Empire by 
replacing Hindu religion with Mahayana Buddhism as 
the official state religion. The power of the Hindu aris¬ 
tocracy within the empire was seriously undermined. 
It is said that Jayavarman VII was following the exam¬ 
ple of Ashoka, the model for all Buddhist rulers. The 
imposition of Buddhist cosmology led to an extensive 
reworking of religious, political, and military organiza¬ 
tion within the Khmer kingdom. Jayavarman VII was 
responsible for organizing the capital, Angkor Thom, 
into a mandala, which is a symbol of the universe and 
its energy. The construction of Angkor Thom, based on 
this highly regulated pattern, took about a decade. It 
was an awesome feat as the mandala was extremely dif¬ 
ficult to replicate in the form of a city. 

The new capital city was known as Angkor Thom 
Mahanagara, or simply Angkor Thom. The site of the 
city coincided with that of an earlier city, Yasodharapu- 


ra, built more than two centuries before. Right in the 
middle of the city is the Bayon, the state temple built by 
King Jayavarman VII, in the exact center of his capital 
of Angkor Thom. Every road from the city gates leads 
directly to the Bayon. The Bayon, which was covered 
in gold and orientated toward the east, according to 
a Chinese account, was also known as the Assembly 
Hall of Gods. According to the concept of the man¬ 
dala, the gods would gather there on certain days. 
Jayavarman VII was at the peak of his reign, and he 
assumed supreme rule. 

INDRAVARMAN II AND JAYAVARMAN VIII 

The decline of Angkor began soon after Jayavarman’s 
death. His son, Indravarman II, who ruled from 1219 
to 1243, withdrew from many provinces previously con¬ 
quered from the Champa kingdom. Their neighbouring 
rivals, the Thais, were also gaining more power, strength¬ 
ened by the establishment of the kingdom of Sukhothai. 
The Khmer once again lost their hold on Thai provinces. 
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Soon, the Thais emerged as the chief rivals of the Khmers, 
replacing their former enemies, the Chams. The Mongols 
under the leadership of General Sagatu also presented a 
threat to the Khmers, but the Khmer rulers were careful 
not to go to war against such a powerful force. 

Jayavarman VIII ascended to the Khmer throne in 
1243. He was a Hindu rather than a Buddhist like his 
immediate predecessors. He was a violent anti-Buddhist 
and went on to destroy many Buddhist sculptures and 
converted the Bayon temple into a Hindu temple. His 
son-in-law, Srindravarman, who usurped his throne 
in 1295, was a Buddhist, though he was a follower of 
Theravada Buddhism. Later Khmer kings were adher¬ 
ents of this faith. 

The Thai Ayuttaya kingdom replaced the Sukothai 
kingdom in 1350 and succeeded in diminishing Khmer 
power through several attacks. By 1431 the Thais had 
conquered Angkor. Despite being weakened, a line of 
kings managed to rule from Angkor and a separate line 
of Khmer kings continued to rule in Phnom Penh. The 
latter line achieved more prominence because of the rise 
of Mekong as an important trade center, leading to the 
fall of Angkor. 

See also Siamese invason of the Khmer kingdom. 

Further reading: Coe, Michael D, Angkor and the Khmer 
Civilization. London: Thames & Hudson, 2003; Dumarcay, 
Jacques. The Site of Angkor. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1998; Legendre-DeKoninck, Helene. Angkor Wat: A Royal 
Temple. Weimar: Verlag und Datenbank fur Geisteswissen- 
schaften, 2001; Raveda, Vittorio. Sacred Angkor: The Carved 
Reliefs of Angkor Wat. London: River Books, 2002. 

Nurfadzilah Yahaya 

Kilkenny, Statutes of 

In 1366 C.E. the Anglo-Irish parliament met in Kilken¬ 
ny and produced a body of royal decrees that became 
known as the Statutes of Kilkenny. The statutes aimed 
to prevent English colonists living in Ireland from 
adopting Irish culture and mandated that the Irish con¬ 
form to English customs before they could obtain cer¬ 
tain social, legal, and religious rights. In particular, the 
statutes prohibited marriage between English and Irish; 
ordered the English to reject Irish names, customs, and 
law; prohibited the Irish from holding positions in En¬ 
glish churches; and limited the mobility of peasant la¬ 
borers. The statutes also sought to prevent the colonists 
from waging war without the consent of the English 


Crown. Penalties for noncompliance were severe and 
included death, loss of property, and excommunica¬ 
tion. Although they were not ultimately successful, the 
Statutes of Kilkenny foreshadowed the continuously 
troubled relationship between England and Ireland in 
the following centuries. 

England’s involvement with Ireland followed from 
the Norman (French) defeat of the English at the Battle 
of Hastings in 1066. After occupying England the Nor¬ 
mans’ proximity to Ireland naturally led to involvement 
with their neighboring country. Ironically an Irishman 
helped pave the way for English occupation. In 1166 
the defeated Irish leader Dermot MacMurrough fled to 
England to seek allies. To gain support, Dermot offered 
his Irish inheritance to an Anglo-Norman lord, Rich¬ 
ard de Clare, earl of Pembroke, known as Strongbow. 
Strongbow consequently invaded and defeated the Irish 
high king, Rory O’Connor. 

King Henry II of England arrived in 1171 and 
gained the allegiance of Strongbow and many of the 
Irish rulers. However before returning to England he 
was unable to ensure a peaceful coexistence between 
the Irish and the colonists from England. By 1360 Dub¬ 
lin and the surrounding areas (later called the English 
Pale) were under the control of the descendants of 
English colonists, the Anglo-Irish; land beyond the Pale 
was generally free from direct English control. 

Lionel of Clarence, son of King Edward III and 
lieutenant of Ireland, summoned the 1366 parliament 
in an effort to reclaim English lands in Ireland. The Stat¬ 
utes of Kilkenny dealt with three distinct groups: the 
Anglo-Irish colonists known as the “English by blood” 
or “middle nation”; the “English by birth,” often either 
imported English administrators or absentee lords who 
ruled their Irish estates from England; and the native 
Irish. In addition to revealing aspects of the relationship 
between the ruling English and subordinated Irish, the 
Statutes of Kilkenny show internal divisions between 
the English groups. 

In the two decades prior to 1366 rebellious 
Anglo-Irish colonists had become an increasing prob¬ 
lem for England. English taxation, absentee English 
lordship alongside demands for protection of English 
interests, and close contact with Irish culture lessened 
Anglo-Irish allegiance to the Crown. The Black Death 
of the mid- 14th century and the Hundred Years’ War 
with France may also have greatly reduced the influx of 
English immigrants, making the colonists more suscep¬ 
tible to Irish influences. 

The statutes’ attempts to uproot Irish elements in 
the Anglo-Irish sought to create not only distance from 
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the native Irish, but also a greater sense of connection 
between the Anglo-Irish and those born in England. 
The statute prohibiting England-born colonists from 
discriminating against Anglo-Irish colonists shows that 
such divisions must have often occurred. 

The statutes also placed restrictions on native Irish 
living in English-controlled areas: Irish men and women 
were not allowed to participate in English churches, 
Irish minstrels were forbidden among the English, and 
common laborers were forbidden to travel without 
permission. 

Yet in order to promote peace in lands under direct 
English control, the statutes also granted limited pro¬ 
tections to loyal Irish. English authorities mandated a 
warning period before enforcement of selected statutes, 
forbade the English to war against the Irish without 
consent of the Crown, and warned against unlawful 
imprisonment of the Irish for another man’s debt. In 
this way, English forces could focus their military pres¬ 
ence on the greater threat of the outlying Irish. 

Statutes concerning the native Irish followed a 
long line of prior legislation. In 1297 one of the ear¬ 
liest Irish statutes ordered English colonists to shun 
Irish dress and hairstyles; in 1310 religious houses 
were told to deny entrance to Irishmen; a 1351 ordi¬ 
nance prohibited Brehon law and Irish-English alli¬ 
ances; and in 1360 limitations were placed on Irish 
holders of municipal and religious offices. Yet the 
Statutes of Kilkenny did not prevent Anglo-Irish colo¬ 
nists from being affected by Irish culture and custom. 
They instead showed the inability of the English col¬ 
onists to subordinate Ireland successfully. Although 
the statutes remained in effect for centuries, historical 
records indicate that Irish and English alike overrode 
them in the decade following the 1366 parliament. 
The Statutes of Kilkenny now form part of both the 
historical record of colonization and the English-Irish 
conflict that continues into the 21st century. 

See also English common law; Norman Conquest of 
England; Norman and Plantagenet kings of England. 

Further reading: Cosgrove, Art, ed. A New History of Ire¬ 
land: Volume II: Medieval Ireland 1169-1534. New York: 
Clarendon Press, 1987; Curtis, Edmund, and R. B. McDow¬ 
ell. Irish Historical Documents: 1172-1922. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1968; Frame, Robin. English Lordship 
in Ireland: 1318-1361. New York: Clarendon Press, 1982; 
Otway-Ruthven, A. J. A History of Medieval Ireland. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1980. 

Jennifer M. Hunt and K. Sarah-Jane Murray 


Knights Templar, Knights Hospitallers, 
and Teutonic Knights 

At the time of the First Crusade (1096), Christian mo- 
nasticism had been in existence since the third century 
after Christ. What developed out of the crusade, how¬ 
ever, was a unique melding of Christian monasticism 
with the idea of crusade against the Muslims. The most 
spectacular result was the founding of the three most fa¬ 
mous orders of “warrior-monks,” the Knights Templar, 
the Knights Hospitallers, and the Teutonic Knights. 

The Knights Templar (originally the Poor Knights 
of Christ and the Temple, which is in Jerusalem) were 
founded around 1118 to help the newly established 
kingdom of Jerusalem defend itself against its Muslim 
enemies and to protect the large numbers of Christian 
European pilgrims traveling to Jerusalem. The Tem¬ 
plars were organized as a monastic order, following a 
rule devised for them by Bernard of Clairvaux and 
taking the traditional threefold vow of poverty, obedi¬ 
ence, and chastity. Nonetheless, the Templars were pri¬ 
marily a military order, living under a grand master 
(elected by the members and serving for life) who was 
directly responsible only to the pope. 

It did not take long for the Templars to become 
a powerful religious and secular movement in medi¬ 
eval society. They were granted several extraordinary 
endowments by popes, including the ability to levy 
taxes and control tithes in the areas under their direct 
control. Contributions of money and property from 
members joining the order, along with loaning funds 
to pilgrims, ensured that by the end of the 11th century 
the Templars had extensive wealth in money and land 
holdings stretching from the Holy Land to England. By 
the 13th century they were the most successful bankers 
in Europe. Recognized by their white surcoats with the 
distinctive red cross on the heart or chest, they were in 
many ways the most powerful force in Europe until the 
beginning of the 14th century. 

The fall of the Templars was probably the result 
of the animosity harbored against them by the king of 
France, Philip IV (the “Fair”), when the order refused 
to make him a loan to finance his wars. Philip pursued 
them with a bloody vengeance, eventually persuading 
the pope, Clement V, to excommunicate the order. The 
dissolution of the Templars in 1312 effectively broke 
the order, and much Templar property was transferred 
to the Hospitallers. 

The Knights Hospitallers (or Order of the Knights of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem) began as a Bene- 
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dictine nursing order founded in the early 12th century 
about the same time as the Templars. As the Templars, 
they were originally conceived as a protective and medi¬ 
cal force for pilgrims to the Holy Land. They, too, were 
a monastic order, adopting a black surcoat with a white 
cross, and would eventually compete with the Templars 
for prestige and influence throughout Europe. 

After the fall of Acre in 1291, the order moved to the 
island of Cyprus. Difficulties there forced the Knights to 
move to the island of Rhodes, which, after two years of 
campaigning, they captured in 1309. Based on Rhodes, 
the Knights (now known as the Knights of Rhodes) did 
significant damage to Muslim shipping and Barbary 
pirates. Nonetheless, the Knights withstood two inva¬ 
sions by the Turkish empire, one in 1444 by the sultan of 
Egypt, and a more impressive attack by the Turkish sul¬ 
tan Mehmed II in 1480. In the summer of 1522 however 
the Turkish sultan Suleiman the Magnificient besieged 
Rhodes with a force of over 200,000 men against some 
7,000 Knights. After a six-month siege the Knights even¬ 
tually capitulated. The remaining Knights were allowed 
to leave Rhodes, eventually settling on the island of 
Malta. Now known as the Knights of Malta, they were 
attacked by Ottoman Turkish forces, eventually destroy¬ 
ing the Ottoman navy at the Battle of Lepanto (1571). 

When Malta was captured by Napoleon in 1798, 
the Knights lost their island stronghold. In 1834 the 
order established a new headquarters in Rome, known 
today as the Sovereign Military Order of Malta. 

The Teutonic Knights were founded in 1190 at the 
time of the Third Crusade by German lords fighting 
in the Holy Land. Like that of the Templars and Hos¬ 
pitallers their original purpose also included the care 
and welfare of pilgrims. It was not long, however, until 
they transferred their interest from fighting in the Holy 
Land to fighting Muslims in Germany’s eastern frontier. 
Wearing a black cross on white surcoats, the Teutonic 
Knights fought equally against Christians and heathens 
in eastern Europe and were essentially a state in the 
guise of a religious order, conquering Prussia from the 
Slavs and pushing into Lithuania, Estonia, and Russia. 

In 1410 at the Battle of Grunwald (Tannenberg), 
a Polish-Lithuanian army defeated the order and 
effectively ended its military power. In 1809, Napo¬ 
leon dissolved the order and it lost its last secular 
holdings. The order operates today primarily as a 
charitable organization. 

Further reading: Cantor, Norman F. The Civilization of the 
Middle Ages. New York: HarperCollins, 1993. Read, Piers 
Paul. The Templars. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1999. 


Seward, Donald. The Monks of War: The Military Religious 
Orders. Hamden, CT: Archon, 1972. 

Phillip A. Jackson 

Kojiki and Nihon Shoki 

Kojiki means Record of Ancient Matters and Nijon 
Shoki means Chronicles of Japan. They were written in 
712 and 720, respectively, and are the earliest works of 
Japanese myth and early history based on ancient oral 
traditions. They were produced on orders of the gov¬ 
ernment to exalt the ruling imperial line that claimed 
descent from the sun goddess through the Yamato clan 
that ruled Japan. 

These two works are the earliest extant works 
on early Japan, from the creation of the cosmos, the 
mythology of the deities and the beginning of Japanese 
history, working forward toward verifiable history. 
Their background is the massive borrowings from the 
advanced Chinese civilization beginning in the sixth 
century. They included the introduction of Buddhism 
from China via Korea in the mid-sixth century and 
accelerated under the leadership of Prince Shotoku 
Taishi (r. 596-622), who was an enthusiastic Bud¬ 
dhist and also an admirer of Confucius and the great 
Chinese empire under the Sui dynasty and Tang 
(T’ang) dynasty. He sent three embassies to China to 
learn its ways and ideals, which included great rever¬ 
ence for history. Since there was no indigenous written 
Japanese, Japan adopted the Chinese written script. 
The advantage is that educated Japanese gained access 
to nearly 2,000 years of Chinese literary and historic 
tradition. Prince Shotoku reputedly began to compile 
the first history of Japan in 620, but that work was 
lost during a political upheaval after his death; hence 
another effort was ordered late in the seventh century, 
with two simultaneous works as a result. 

Both works begin with creation, which they divided 
into three stages. The first stage involved the creation 
of heaven, earth, Japan, and the first kami (deity). The 
second stage saw the birth of the sun goddess Amat- 
erasu, who was the ancestor of the imperial clan, and 
her unruly brother (ancestor of a rival clan). The third 
stage dealt with Amaterasu’s dispatch of her grandson 
to rule Japan with instructions to pass the throne to 
her descendants thus linking the imperial clan to the 
sun goddess. The Kojiki is the shorter of the two, with 
only three volumes, and ends in 628 with the death of 
Empress Suiko. It is mainly devoted to mythology and 
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ancient history and interestingly used a mixture of Chi¬ 
nese and Japanese syntax. 

On the other hand the Nihon Shoki is an official his¬ 
tory and it is much longer—30 volumes. It was written 
in the tradition of Chinese dynastic history, chronicling 
events that began with mythology and giving a detailed 
genealogy of the Yamato line as descendants of the sun 
goddess, ending with the abdication of Empress Jito 
in 697. It was written in literary Chinese and included 
numerous quotations from Chinese literature. It also 
recounted the introduction of Buddhism to the Yamato 
court by an envoy sent from Korea. The Nihon Shoki 
set an example of history writing in the Chinese tradi¬ 
tion. Just as China had its dynastic histories (there were 
24, one for each legitimate dynasty beginning with the 
Han dynasty, 202 b.c.e.-220 c.e.), five more officially 
commissioned histories were written of Japan. Together 
they are called the Six National Histories. 

Further reading: Brown, Delmer M., ed. The Cambridge 
History of Japan. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1993; Packard, Jerrold M. Son of Heaven: A Portrait of the 
Japanese Monarchy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1987. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Koryo dynasty 

The kingdom of Koryo (or Goryeo) in Korea was 
named after the dynasty that ruled from the fall of 
the Silla dynasty in 935 c.e. until the Yi dynasty 
overthrew it in 1392. The English name Korea is de¬ 
rived from the word Koryo. The kingdom of Koryo 
was an empire until it was forced to take the status 
of a kingdom when dealing with the Yuan dynasty 
(1279-1368) in China. The kingdom of Koryo traces 
its origins back to the weakening of Silla during a 
civil war in the early 10th century. Major rebellions 
against the Silla rulers had been led by Kung Ye, Ki 
Hwon, Yang Kil, and Kyon Hwon, with Kung Ye 
forming the kingdom of Hugoguryo (the Later King¬ 
dom of Koguryo) and Kyon Hwon establishing Hu- 
baekje (the Later Kingdom of Paekche). It was the 
first of these, the Later Kingdom of Koguryo, that 
would emerge as the kingdom of Koryo. 

When Kung Ye led his rebellion against Silla, he 
wrested from their nominal control much of central 
Korea and established his capital at Kaesong (Songak) 
in 901. Soon afterward another rebel, Wang Kon (or 


Wanggeon, or Wang Kien), emerged to help the rebel¬ 
lion. He was from a merchant family and drew support 
from nobles who had watched the stagnation of the Silla 
with horror. Kung Ye recognized the leadership quali¬ 
ties of Wang Kon and appointed him the prime minister 
of the new government based at Kaesong. However in 
918 Wang Kon overthrew Kung Ye and placed him¬ 
self at the head of the rebellion. Wang Kon obviously 
realized that even though the Silla were weak, he did 
not initially have the military force capable of defeat¬ 
ing them. As a result it was not until 934 that Wang 
Kon decided to attack the Later Kingdom of Paekche at 
Hongson (Unju). 

Wang Ikon’s victory was quick because in 935, 
Kyon Hwon surrendered to him. The Later Paekche 
king had designated his fourth son as his heir and this 
had annoyed his eldest son, Sin-gom, who drove him 
from the kingdom. Wang Kon easily overcame Sin- 
gom’s army and the Later Kingdom of Paekche became 
a part of the emerging kingdom of Koryo. In December 
936 the Silla king, Kyongsun, realizing that his forces 
would be unable to defeat Wang Kon in battle, also sur¬ 
rendered and Wang Kon became the king of the Korean 
Peninsula, ruling from Kaesong. 

Wang Ko, better known by his posthumous title, 
King T’aejo, decided to be magnanimous and gave ex- 
king Kyongsun the highest position in his new govern¬ 
ment, marrying a daughter of one of the Silla rulers, 
which helped legitimize his rule in the minds of many 
nobles. Lurthermore he left most of the nobles in charge 
of their lands. When he died, after a reign of only seven 
years, his son became King Hyejong (r. 943-945), and 
succession was unchallenged. Lor many people, their 
connection with the court was through a Buddhist hier¬ 
archy that controlled much of the countryside. 

The first external challenge faced by the new Koryo 
dynasty was a series of invasions by the Khitan peoples 
to the north and the west of Korea. They controlled 
many of the lands on the north of the Yalu Rover and 
claimed to be descendants of the original leaders of 
Korea. The Koryo tried initially to conclude an agree¬ 
ment with the Khitan but soon realized that this tribe 
actually wanted nothing less than control of most of 
the Korean Peninsula. In China, the new Song (Sung) 
dynasty was entrenching itself in power and sought an 
alliance with the Koryo. 

Realizing that they would soon have enemies on both 
sides of them, the Khitan attacked in 983, 985, and 989 
in a series of raids across the Yalu River. They decided to 
invade the Korean Peninsula before the Chinese could 
conclude an alliance with Koryo, and in October 993 
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a large Khitan army, estimated by some historians as 
being 800,000, led by Hsiao Sun-ning, attacked Koryo. 
The Koryo king, Songjong, took command of his sol¬ 
diers at Pyongyang and held up the Khitan advance. 
Recognizing that the Khitan would not be able to win a 
long and protracted war in enemy territory, the Khitan 
negotiated a peace agreement and withdrew. 

A similar problem arose in 1115 with the Jurchen 
(Manchu) tribe in Manchuria. The Jurchen leader had 
occupied southern Manchuria and proclaimed himself 
the emperor of China. They attacked the Khitan king¬ 
dom of Liao, and with help from the Sung, managed 
to destroy the threat of the Khitans sacking Liao in 
1125. The Jurchen then attacked the Song, who were 
forced to retreat to southern China. With the Koreans 
uncertain who was going to win this war, and worried 
the Jurchen might become too strong and decide to 
annex Korea, the Koryo kings were more careful in 
not getting involved in the war in China. 

In 1126 there was a major dispute over the focus 
of the kingdom. One group wanted to keep the capital 
at Kaesong and preserve the status quo. The other, led 
by Myo Cheong, wanted the capital moved back to 
Pyongyang, which would allow Korea to expand to 
the north. In 1135 the Myo Cheong rebellion failed. 
However 35 years later Jeong Jung-bu and Yi Ui-bang 
launched a coup d’etat against King Injong, who was 
exiled, and Myongjong became the next king, reign¬ 
ing until 1197. For much of that time he was a pup¬ 
pet who served the interests of contending generals 
such as Kyong Taesung (r. 1177-84). In 1197 Choi 
Chungheon, another general, deposed Myongjong, 
and replaced the king with Sinjong (r. 1197-1204). He 
then ousted Sinjong and put Huijong on the throne. 
However Choi Chungheon deposed Huijong in 1211, 
and a new king, Kangjong, ruled for two years. Choi 
found the next king, Kojong, more compliant, and he 
outlasted Choi, reigning until 1259. 

In 1202 Genghis Khan was elected leader of the 
Mongols and attacked first the Jurchen and then the 
Chinese. Mongols chased some escaping Khitan refugees 
to Pyongyang and in 1279, having conquered China, 
established the Yuan (or Mongol) dynasty, moving the 
capital of China to Beijing. The Koryo kings decided 
not to challenge the power of the Mongols and tried to 
maintain some semblance of independence but at the 
same time dispatched tribute to the Mongols, sending 
royal hostages to Beijing, and some of the kings had 
to marry Mongolian women. Three of the later Koryo 
kings, Chungnyol, Chungson, and Chungsuk, spent 
most of their time at the Mongol court, leaving little 


time to manage their own kingdom. It was a diplomatic 
balancing act but did ensure that the Mongols, with 
their well-known bloodthirst and penchant for revenge, 
did not pillage Korea in the way that other areas were 
destroyed by them. 

However when the Mongol emperor of China, 
Kubilai Khan, wanted to attack Japan in 1274 and 
again in 1281, the Koreans had to provide many 
soldiers and use their manpower to build the Mon¬ 
gol navy. The first attack was launched from Happo 
(Masan) on the southern coast of Korea. The fleet of 
900 ships carrying 40,000 soldiers sailed to Tsushima, 
and then onto Kyushu, where they fought the Japanese 
in Hakata Bay. The second invasion force, also includ¬ 
ing many Koreans, involved two fleets, one of which 
left from Korea—a total of 4,400 ships and f42,000 
soldiers. Tens of thousands of Koreans were killed by 
the Japanese during these futile attacks or died when 
the ships in both attacks were hit by freak typhoons. 
With so many of the soldiers having been Korean lev¬ 
ies, the loss struck a major blow against the Korean 
economy and on the Koryo dynasty, which had, in 
name, supported the attack. 

Many of the later rulers of the Koryo dynasty were 
young, with six of the last nine being teenagers or young¬ 
er when they became king. King Chunghye (r. 1330-32, 
1339-44), and King U (r. 1374-88) spent most of their 
reigns chasing wild animals in hunts, being involved 
in drunken parties, or having affairs with countless 
women. King Kongmin (r. 1351-74) was the only one 
of the latter Koryo kings who provided any stability 
to the country. However after the death of his wife, he 
spent much of his reign obsessed with finding an auspi¬ 
cious place for her to be buried, and where he could 
also be interred. 

He eventually settled on a spot about nine miles 
west of Kaesong where, on a steep hill, he built two 
matching burial mounds, one for himself, and the other 
for his wife. It is said that several astrologers were killed 
for displeasing Kongmin in his search for an auspicious 
site, including those who actually found the chosen 
location—slain in error by royal guards after Kongmin 
spent so long on the mountainside that they thought 
he had once again been taken to a location he did not 
like. The tombs of Kongmin and his wife were pillaged 
by the Japanese during their invasion of Korea in 1592 
but have since been restored. 

Although the Mongols dominated the kingdom of 
Koryo, when their power in China declined, it was a ner¬ 
vous time for the Koryo rulers. In 1382 the Chinese Ming 
dynasty started and the remnants of the Mongols and 
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the other tribes that had supported them fled north, with 
some making their way to Manchuria with Ming armies 
following them. In equipping an army to hold off any 
moves across the Korean border, the Koryo rulers put 
a large armed force under the command of General Yi 
Song-gye. Rather than securing the border, Yi Song-gye 
moved on Kaesong and seized the kingdom for himself, 
ushering in the Yi dynasty. 

Further reading: Hulbert, Homer. History of Korea. Ed. by 
Clarence Norwood Weems. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1962; Kim Yong Suk and Sin Song Hui. The Tomb of 
King Tongmyong. Pyongyang: Cultural Relics Publishing 
House, 1993; Ri Ju Yop, “Kaesong—the capital of Ko¬ 
ryo,” Democratic People’s Republic of Korea Magazine 
(v.437/9, 1992). 

Justin Corfield 

Kosovo, Battle of (1389) 

The Battle of Kosovo was a turning point in Ottoman 
control over the Balkans and a major defeat for the 
Serbs. As the Muslim Ottoman army moved deep in¬ 
side Balkan territory, The Serbian ruler Lazar I, with 
the solid backing of the Serbian Orthodox Christian 
Church, formed a coalition with other Balkan peoples 
including Bosnians and Albanians to raise an army that 
was equivalent in size to the Ottoman forces. Lazar 
then challenged Sultan Murad I, who, ever eager to take 
the offensive, met him on the Kosovo battlefield in the 
summer of 1389 c.e.. 

Lazar and Murad commanded their troops from the 
centerlines. Murad’s son Bayezid I led the left flank and 
his other son, Yacoub, led the right. Lazar’s nephew and 
the leading feudal Serbian knights led the Serbian cav¬ 
alry charges. Initially the Serbs gained against the right 
flank, but Bayezid’s left flank held firm. In the midst of 
the battle, Milos Obilic (Milosh Obilich) pretended to be 
a deserter; he gained access to Murad’s tent and stabbed 
the sultan. Murad’s guards then killed Obilic. On the 
battlefield the tide turned in favor of the Ottomans and 
Lazar was captured. Although fatally wounded, Murad 
lived long enough to pronounce a death sentence on his 
enemy, who was then beheaded. 

Bayezid I was proclaimed the new sultan and to 
prevent any rival claims to the throne, he promptly had 
his brother assassinated. Following a custom practiced 
by many conquerors over the ages, Bayezid I then mar¬ 
ried Olivera, the daughter of his vanquished foe Lazar. 


Serbia was formally annexed as part of the Ottoman 
Empire in 1459. Many Serbian knights, including 
Bayezid’s new Serbian brother-in-law, fought side by 
side with the Ottomans in subsequent battles, particu¬ 
larly against Timurlane (Tamerlane). 

The Battle of Kosovo had a catastrophic impact on 
Serbia and marked the end of medieval Serbian knight¬ 
hood. The battle also became a major event in Serbian 
historiography and numerous folk ballads, known as the 
Battle of Kosovo cycle, have been passed down through 
the centuries to the present day. These poems celebrate 
the Serbian heroes of Kosovo and keep the battle, char¬ 
acterized as the forces of Christianity against Islam and 
good against evil, very much alive in the popular Ser¬ 
bian national imagination. 

Further reading: Matthias, John, and Vladeta Vuckovic, 
trans. The Battle of Kosovo: Serbian Epic Poems. Athens: 
Swallow Press/Ohio University Press, 1987; Imber, Colin. 
The Ottoman Empire 1300-1481. Istanbul: Isis Press, 
1990; Sugar, Peter F. Southeastern Europe under Ottoman 
Rule, 1354-1804. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1977. 

Janice J. Terry 

Kubilai Khan 

(1215-1294) Mongol leader 

Kubilai or Khubilai was born in 1215, the second son 
of Tumi Khan (youngest son of Genghis Khan) and 
Sorghaghtani Beki, who was a Kerait (a tribe that 
Genghis had conquered) and a Nestorian Christian (his 
principal wife, Chabi, was also a Kerait and Nesto¬ 
rian Christian). His mother was very influential in all 
her four sons’ upbringing; she had them learn to read 
Mongol (but not Chinese) and to administer as well as 
ride, hunt, and fight. When Ogotai Khan (Tului’s elder 
brother) became khaghan (grand khan), Sorghaghtani 
Beki obtained appanages (fiefs) for both herself and Ku¬ 
bilai in north China. 

While his elder brother Mongke Khan participat¬ 
ed in the great Mongol campaign to conquer Europe 
that began in 1236, Kubilai remained behind, learn¬ 
ing to administer his appanage and learning about 
Zen (Ch’an) Buddhism and Confucianism from 
prominent scholars in both fields. These experiences 
marked him as a different kind of leader from most 
of his relatives. He also realized the harm that the 
wars and Mongol plundering armies had done to 
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the Chinese economy and society, and how granting 
appanages to Mongol lords harmed the authority of 
the central government. 

The election of Mongke as the fourth khaghan in 
1251 became Kubilai’s stepping-stone to power. In his 
quest to expand the Mongol realm, Mongke appoint¬ 
ed one brother, Hulagu Khan, to conquer the Middle 
East, and Kubilai to conquer a kingdom called Nan- 
chao or Dali (T’a-li) in present day Yunnan province 
in China. Kubilai completed his task in 1254, and 
Dali was put under Mongol control. In 1258 Mon¬ 
gke launched his main campaign against the Southern 
Song (Sung) dynasty in which he and Kubilai each 
led a wing of the invading army. 

Mongke’s death in the next year precipitated a 
succession crisis. Traditionalist Mongols and support¬ 
ers of Arik Boke, Tului’s youngest son, convened a 
kkuriltai or council that had representatives from the 
other branches of Genghis Khan’s clan, which elected 
him khaghan. Kubilai also convened a kkuriltai, in his 
appanage, attended by his supporters that elected him 
to the same position. In the ensuing civil war Kubi¬ 
lai had the support of Hulagu and also the greater 
resources of China. Arik Boke surrendered in 1264 
and died two years later under Kubilai’s supervision. 

Kubilai’s ascension marked his transition from 
Mongol khaghan to emperor of China. In 1254 he 
had chosen a site in northern China located 200 miles 
north of present-day Beijing as his capital, arguing 
that it was logical to be located where he governed. It 
was called Shangtu meaning “supreme capital” in Chi¬ 
nese. It became the secondary capital in 1264 when he 
moved the seat of his government to the former Liao 
and Jin (Chin) capital, which he rebuilt and renamed 
Datu, or Tatu (“great capital” in Chinese); its location 
is present day Beijing. As a result Karakorum, built by 
Ogotai Khan as capital of the whole Mongol Empire, 
was relegated to the backwaters. 

From this time on Kubilai chose a Chinese reign 
name, proclaimed a calendar, adopted many Confucian 
rituals of state, and in outward form at least became a 
Chinese-style ruler. In 1271 he proclaimed himself the 
founder of the Great Yuan dynasty (1279-1368) and 
claimed that it had received the Mandate of Heaven as 
the latest in the succession of Chinese dynasties. Between 
1267 and 1279 his forces finished off the Southern Song, 
capturing its capital Hangzhou (Hangchou) in 1276. 

Several campaigns occupied the remainder of Kubi¬ 
lai’s reign. One was to subjugate Korea, whose king 
had been subservient until a coup in 1269 brought in 
an independent leader. It ended in 1273 with Korea 
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Marco Polo presenting a letter to Kubilai Khan. Kubilai’s ascension 
marked his transition from Mongol khaghan to ernperor of China. 


back in the Mongol fold. Kubilai also launched two 
expeditions to force Japan to accept tributary status. 
The first one in 1274 landed at Hataka on the east¬ 
ern coast of Kyushu island and met with resistance 
and disaster because of a gale-force storm. A huge sec¬ 
ond expedition, two armadas of 140,000 men, mostly 
Koreans and Chinese plus a Mongol cavalry, were 
devastated by a typhoon. 

A naval expedition against Java in 1292-93 was 
also a fiasco. Land invasions of Burma and Vietnam 
were more fortunate and secured their vassalage. The 
wars against Kaidu Khan (1235-C.1301) were more 
difficult and reflected the division between the differ¬ 
ent branches and ideologies among Genghis Khan’s 
descendants. Kaidu was Ogotai Khan’s grandson and 
his cause showed the resentment of that branch of 
the family on its eclipse. Kaidu’s allies were princes 
from the Chagatai and Tului families who objected 
to Kubilai’s identification with his sedentary Chinese 
subjects. Their causes failed but they continued to be 
troublesome. 

Kubilai needed to be accepted as sovereign of China 
while remaining leader of the Mongols. Therefore he 
continued the shamanitic practices of his ancestors 
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while turning to Tibetan Buddhism and ordered the 
creation of a new alphabet based on Tibetan for writ¬ 
ing the Mongolian language (an earlier script was 
based on Uighur). While favoring non-Chinese Central 
Asians in top posts in his government, he also honored 
Confucius and continued Chinese traditions such as 
authorizing historical writings and cultural activities. 
Kubilai Khan’s administration was by Mongols and for 
the benefit of Mongols. The death of his wife Chabi in 
1281 and son and heir Prince Zhenjin in 1285 was a 
personal and dynastic loss, because Zhenjin had been 
given a good Chinese education and had he lived there 
might have been improved relations between Mongols 


and Chinese. Kubilai increasingly took to feasting and 
heavy drinking in his last years and died in 1294. 

See also Polo, Marco. 

Further reading: Franke, Herbert, and Denis Twitchett, eds. The 
Cambridge History of China, Vol. VI Alien Regimes and Bor¬ 
der States, 907-1368. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1994; Rossabi, Morris. Khubilai Khan, His Life and Times. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988. Haw, Stephen 
G. Marco Polo’s China: A Venetian in the Realm of Khubila 
Khan. London: Taylor & Francis, Inc., 2005. 
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Ladislas 

(1040-1095) king of Hungary, saint 

Ladislas was king of Hungary and the second ruler of the 
Arpad dynasty to achieve sainthood. At the end of the 
10th century the Magyar leader Geza and his son Stephen 
began the conversion of the pagan Magyars to Christian¬ 
ity and the foundation of Hungary as an independent 
Christian kingdom. In 1000 Pope Sylvester II crowned 
Stephen king of Hungary, establishing the country’s inde¬ 
pendence from the Holy Roman Empire (early). 

Neither Christianization nor the foundation of the 
state was fully complete at Stephen’s death in 1038, 
and the succession struggle demonstrated both the 
strength of pagan religious practice in the country 
and the vulnerability of the kingdom to foreign, par¬ 
ticularly German, influence. In the following 40 years 
Hungary was subject to two pagan uprisings and nine 
invasions from Germany, Bohemia, and Poland. The 
crown changed hands eight times and between 1044 
and 1046 the kingdom was ruled directly by Henry III 
as a fief of the empire. 

Ladislas (Hungarian, Laszlo) assumed power in 
1077 following the death of his uncle, Geza I, but only 
secured his rule by defeating the deposed King Salamon 
and his Cuman allies in 1083. Ladislas pursued policies 
that strengthened the Christian Church, increased the 
kingdom’s independence from German influence, and 
extended its power in southeastern Europe. In the inves¬ 
titure struggle between Pope Gregory VII and Emperor 
Henry IV, Ladislas supported the pope and his German 


allies. As part of the anti-imperial alliance he married 
Adelaide, the daughter of Duke Welf of Bavaria. 

Henry IV’s continued troubles allowed Ladislas to 
extend his control over southern Hungary, Transylvania, 
and Croatia. In a series of campaigns along the lower 
Danube he defeated the Pechenegs and their allies among 
the remaining pagan Magyars. In Transylvania, he estab¬ 
lished the fortress of Gyulafehervar (Alba Iulia) and set¬ 
tled Magyar-speaking Szekler tribesmen in the southeast¬ 
ern corner of the country, giving them communal rights 
in exchange for military service as frontiersmen. After 
the death of his brother-in-law King Zvonimir of Croa¬ 
tia, Ladislas occupied Slavonia and incorporated it into 
the kingdom of Hungary, establishing four new counties 
between the Drava and Sava rivers. 

To consolidate the church and complete the pro¬ 
cess of converting the Magyars and other inhabitants 
of the kingdom to Christianity, Ladislas founded new 
bishoprics in Nagyvarad (Oradea) and Zagreb. It was 
in Ladislas’s reign that Hungary’s first king, Stephen I, 
and his son Imre were sainted. The earliest Hungarian 
chronicle, the Gesta Hungaracorum , which recounted 
the early history of the Magyars and their conquest of 
the country, was composed at his court. 

In 1095 Ladislas died while preparing to join the 
First Crusade. Soon after the first miracles associated 
with him were reported. For these and his contribution 
to completing the Christianization of Hungary he was 
canonized in 1191. A number of legends surround the 
life and deeds of Ladislas, many of them clearly adap¬ 
tations or repetitions of older pagan Magyar myths, 
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retold with a Christian hero. After St. Stephen, Ladislas 
made the most significant contribution to the founda¬ 
tion of the kingdom of Hungary and its conversion to 
Latin Christianity. 

See also Maygar invasions. 

Further reading: Kosztolynik, Z. J. Five Eleventh Century 
Hungarian Kings. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1981; Lendvai, Paul. The Hungarians: 1000 Years of Victory 
in Defeat. London: Hurst and Company, 2003; Sugar, Peter, 
ed. A History of Hungary. Seattle: University of Washington, 
1990. 

Brian A. Hodson 

Lalibela 

(d. 1207) Ethiopian king 

When the Axumite empire, believed to have been es¬ 
tablished by the son of King Solomon and the queen of 
Sheba, fell in the 11th century, the Zagwe dynasty took 
power. Of non-Solomonic origins, the Zagwe moved 
the Ethiopian capital from Axum to Roha (present-day 
Lalibela about 400 miles north of Addis Ababa). King 
Lalibela was the most famous of the Zagwe monarchs. 
Much of his life is shrouded in myth. His name means 
“the bees recognize his sovereignty,” after the legend 
that upon his birth, bees representing soldiers sur¬ 
rounded him to protect and serve their monarch. 

King Lalibela, (r. 1167-1207) was a devout Chris¬ 
tian; his subjects believed he had traveled to Jerusalem 
as well as having been transported by angels to the 
heavens. Lalibela sought to create a new Jerusalem in 
his capital traversed by a small river named the Jor¬ 
dan. Over the course of 25 years, Lalibela construct¬ 
ed 11 churches hewn out of solid rock. The churches 
are connected by a maze of tunnels and underground 
pathways, dotted by caves used by monks. Beit Giorgis, 
named after Saint George, the patron saint of Ethiopia, 
was carved under ground level. It is 12 meters high, 
with a cross-shaped floor plan, covered by a roof dec¬ 
orated with carved crosses. King Lalibela is buried in 
the Beit Maryam church while another, Beit Medhane 
Alem, is thought to be one of the largest monolithic 
churches in the world. As with Gothic architecture in 
medieval Europe, these monuments represent a fusion 
of religious belief and political power. 

The Zagwe dynasty collapsed in 1270 when it was 
overthrown by an heir to the Solomonic line of Ethio¬ 
pian rulers. 


Further reading: Marcus, Harold G. The History of Ethiopia. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1994; Munro-Hay, 
Stuart. Ethiopia: The Unknown Land: A Cultural and His¬ 
torical Guide. London: I. B.Tauris, 2002. 

Janice J. Terry 

Lateran Councils, Third and Fourth 

In the 12th, 13th, and 16th centuries in the Lateran 
Palace in Rome, the Roman Catholic Church held five 
councils. The first took place in 1123 to ratify the Con¬ 
cordat of Worms (1122), while the second took place 
in 1139 to reaffirm church unity after the schism of 
1130-38. The Third Lateran Council (1179) was called 
by Pope Alexander III to end the schism (1159-77) of 
antipope Calixtus III and his predecessors and to estab¬ 
lish procedures for the election of popes. The Fourth 
Lateran Council, the most important of the five, was 
the culmination of the Lateran effort, with the fifth be¬ 
ing largely unproductive. 

In March 1179 about 300 church fathers met at 
Rome for the Third Lateran Council. The Third Lat¬ 
eran Council was to ratify an earlier agreement between 
the pope and the Holy Roman emperor. Alexander and 
Emperor Frederick I (1152-90) had agreed at Venice 
in 1177 to end the long-standing schism in the church. 
Frederick had supported Victor IV over Alexander as 
pope and declared war against the Italian states and 
Roman church. The schism lasted long enough to bring 
into power two additional antipopes, Paschal III (1164- 
68) and Calixtus III (1168-78), both opposed to Alex¬ 
ander. Alexander finally prevailed and, as he promised 
at Venice, called the general council to end the schism 
and the dispute with the emperor. Having resolved the 
schism, the council established procedures for election 
of the pope; electors were to be only the College of 
Cardinals, the Sacred Conclave, and election required 
a two-thirds majority of all cardinals voting. Having 
undone the damage done by the antipopes and settled 
the election of the pope, the church fathers condemned 
the Albigensians and Waldensians as heretics. 

Also known as the Poor Men of Lyons, the Walden- 
ses or Waldensians or Vaudois were led by Peter Waldo, 
a Lyonnaise merchant. Waldo gave away his property 
in 1176 and began a life of itinerant preaching of apos¬ 
tolic poverty as the route to perfection. Waldensians 
believed only in the Bible, and simple Bible reading, ser¬ 
mons, and the Lord’s Prayer constituted their services. 
They rejected the papacy, indulgences, the Mass, and 
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purgatory. They also believed that all Christians con¬ 
tained the Holy Spirit and could preach; lay believers 
could replace priests. Their doctrines are contained in 
the Waldensian Catechism of 1489. Similar pre-Refor- 
mation groups include the Humiliati. The Albigensians 
took another heretical approach. Because the church 
barred lay preaching, in 1179 the Waldensians met with 
Alexander III, who blessed them but prohibited their 
preaching without approval from their local clergy. The 
Waldensians preached anyway. Lucius III declared them 
heretics in 1184, as did the Fourth Lateran Council in 
1215. In 1211 at Strasbourg, more than 80 Waldensi¬ 
ans were burned as heretics. 

The Albigensians were French Cathars, probably 
named for the southern town of Albi, which was the center 
of their movement. Labeled by Innocent III as dualists, 
they were followers of the old Mediterranean-area Man- 
ichean belief that good and evil had their own divinities. 
They believed that existence is a struggle between good 
and evil, Jesus Christ and God against Satan. Material 
objects—food, wealth, and the human body—belonged 
to Satan, who had imprisoned the soul in a body. A good 
life could free a soul, but a failed life meant that the soul 
was reincarnated to try again. Believing that the church 
was a tool of Satan, they refused to become Catholic. 
The Albigensian Crusade (1208-29) was Alexander’s 
answer to their refusal to join the church. Simon de 
Montfort also crusaded against them until 1218. In 1233 
the Dominican inquisition effectively ended the Albigen¬ 
sian heresy, although persecution of survivors persisted 
into the 14th century. 

In Italy until 1184 local bishops were responsible 
for dealing with heresy. In that year Pope Lucius III and 
Emperor Frederick I met at Verona and issued a condem¬ 
nation of various sects, including the Cathars, Humiliati, 
and Patarines. The pope issued the bull Ad abolendam, 
which set out penalties for heresy by clerics and laymen 
while establishing a process of inquisition by the bishops. 
The legislation against French heresy applied equally to 
Italy. There were no missions or Crusades in Italy as 
there had been in France. Heresy remained a problem 
despite the best efforts of the church leaders at the Third 
Lateran Council. Innocent III would have to address it 
again at the Fourth Lateran Council. 

Although one of the youngest popes ever elected, 
Innocent was perhaps the best pope of this period. He 
built the Papal States, reduced the power of his pos¬ 
sible rivals in Hohenstaufen Germany, elaborated a the¬ 
ory of papal authority, and defined the relative limits of 
kingship in relation to that authority. He sponsored the 
Fourth Crusade, planned the Fifth Crusade, and took 


measures to eradicate heresy. Most of this work was 
part of the Fourth Lateran Council. 

Innocent was the author of the position that “there 
is but one Universal Church, outside of which there is no 
salvation.” He felt the power of the papacy increasing, 
but he also knew that the Crusades were going badly, 
with the Children’s Crusade of a few years earlier being 
the worst. He needed a council to reinforce the defense 
of the faith, aid the crusaders in Palestine, and reaffirm 
freedom of the church from lay interference. He sent 
church and secular rulers his bull of April 19, 1213. 
Pope Innocent III called the Fourth Lateran Council in 
1215. This council was the most important of the Lat¬ 
eran Councils. More than 1,000 churchmen attended. 
Some 71 patriarchs and metropolitans (including two 
from the Eastern church), 412 bishops, 900 abbots and 
priests, and many representatives of European rulers 
responded and met at the largest council ever. 

The council issued 70 decrees that dealt with penalties 
for heresy and procedures against heretics and those who 
protected them, a proclamation of papal primacy, and 
order of succession through the various sees—Constan¬ 
tinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. The coun¬ 
cil established rules for the clergy concerning hunting, 
drunkenness, attendance at performances, performance 
of surgeries, and conduct of trials by combat or ordeal. 

It also dealt with taxes, litigation within the church, 
matrimony, tithing, simony, and Jews. It barred the 
establishment of new monastic orders. It defined the 
Easter duty, utriusque sexus, that required confession at 
least annually, and it prescribed that Muslims and Jews 
had to dress in such a way that they were distinguish¬ 
able from Christians. The council defined the Eucharist 
to include transubstantiation for the first official time. 
It made official that transubstantiation was the mysteri¬ 
ous change of bread and wine becoming the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ. 

The council affirmed that Frederick II, not his rival 
Otto, was the Holy Roman Emperor. It also promoted 
a new crusade in the Holy Land as well as one against 
the Albigensians and Waldensians. This council was 
the peak of the medieval papacy’s prestige. The Fourth 
Lateran Council was a summary and reaffirmation of 
existing laws regarding heresy. When Innocent died in 
1216 the church had everything it needed, including the 
precedents for the Inquisition. 

See also heresies, pre-Reformation; Schism of 1054 ; 
Wycliffe, John. 

Further reading: Audisio, Gabriel, trans. by Claire Davison. 
The 'Waldensian Dissent. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
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Heresies. New York: Hendrickson Publishers, 1988; Costen, 
Michael. The Cathars and the Albigensian Crusade. Man¬ 
chester: Manchester University Press, 1997; Jordan, W. C. 
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John H. Barnhill 

Latin states of the Crusades 

The history of the first crusading kingdom of Jerusa¬ 
lem commences with the conquest of Jerusalem by the 
Christian army, led by Godfrey of Bouillon, duke 
of Lower Lorraine, on July 15, 1099. The crusad¬ 
ing host stormed the city and, having slaughtered the 
native population, captured the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher. Although the religious mission was accom¬ 
plished, the political goals of the crusading leaders 
were yet to be achieved. Following Jerusalem, other 
towns fell to the crusaders: Haifa in 1100, Arsuf and 
Caesarea in 1101, Acre in 1104, Sidon in 1110, Tyre 
in 1124, and finally, Ascalon in 1153. At the same time 
the crusading leaders established their control over 
some trans-Jordan areas, as well as by the northern 
coast of the Red Sea. 

Godfrey of Bouillon never assumed the title of the 
king, addressing himself merely as a “defender of the 
Holy Sepulcher.” He died childless on July 18, 1100, 
and on Christmas Day of the same year, his brother 
Baldwin of Boulogne was crowned as Baldwin I. It was 
under him that the crusading army captured most of 
the aforementioned towns. He died on April 2, 1118, 
and the kingship passed to the hands of his cousin, 
Baldwin of Bourcq, crowned as Baldwin II (1118-31). 
Upon his death, his son-in-law, Fulk, count of Anjou, 
succeeded the crown. 

His reign (1131-43) is characterized by political 
and social unrest in the kingdom, which was divid¬ 
ed between the “king’s party” supporting Fulk and 
the “queen’s party” following his wife, Melisende. 
With Fulk dead, Melisende attempted to rule on her 
own, provoking anger of her young son, Baldwin III 
(1143-63), and his supporters. The latter forced the 
queen to give up her intention. Among Baldwin Ill’s 
achievements were the conquest of Ascalon (1153) 
and rebuilding of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
(completed in 1149). 


His younger brother Amalric (1163-74) initiated 
three Egyptian campaigns against Nur al-Din, capturing 
Bilbais on November 1168. Amalric’s son Baldwin IV the 
“Leper” (1174-85) was surrounded by court intrigues 
and conspiracies. At the center of these intrigues stood 
Baldwin’s sister Sibylle with her second husband, Guy 
of Lusignan, and Raymond III, count of Tripoli. Bald¬ 
win died in May 1185, leaving the Crown to Sibylle’s 
son Baldwin V, still a boy. The latter died on September 
13, 1186, and Sibylle was crowned with Guy, who was 
captured by the Muslim leader Saladin (Salah ad din, 
Yusuf), in the Battle of Hittin (July 4, 1187). 

Despite their political control over vast territories, 
the crusading kings could never achieve continual peace 
and their rule was permanently threatened by the Mus¬ 
lim enemies, as well as their Christian rivals—Frankish 
nobility. The Islamic threat became evident with the con¬ 
quest of Edessa in 1144 by a Muslim warlord Zangi, 
while the crusaders’ weakness was proved by inability 
of the Christian forces to cope with the Muslim army, 
which eventually captured Damascus on April 25, 1154. 
The failure in the north was followed by a similar failure 
in the south: a new Muslim leader, Salah ad Din, also 
known as Saladin, (1138-93), repelled the crusading 
forces in 1169 in Damietta, and 1174 in Alexandria. 

Having subdued his Muslim rivals between 1174 
and 1186, Saladin moved on the attack against the 
Christians. On July 4, 1187, he defeated the crusading 
army led by King Guy in the Battle of Hittin, leaving the 
rest of the Christian towns exposed to his threat. Acre 
was captured on July 10, 1187, while Jerusalem capitu¬ 
lated on October 2 of the same year. The first crusading 
kingdom came to its end. 

THE SECOND CRUSADING KINGDOM 
OF ACRE (1189-1291) 

The disaster of Hittin and fall of Jerusalem provoked a 
strong reaction in western Europe, whose leaders rose 
to a new crusade. Led by Richard I the Lionheart of 
England, Philip II Augustus of France, and Frederick 
I Barbarossa, the German emperor who died on his way 
to the Holy Land, the crusading host had arrived before 
the walls of Acre in the summer of 1189. After two 
years of siege the city was recaptured on July 12, 1191. 
The Christian unity did not last long; Philip Augustus 
decided to return to France, while Richard remained in 
Palestine. He failed to capture Jerusalem and on Sep¬ 
tember 2, 1192, the Christian and Muslim armies came 
to a settlement. The coastline stretching between Jaffa 
and Tyre came into the hands of the crusaders, while 
Jerusalem remained under Muslim control, with holy 
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The crusading host stormed the city of Jerusalem and, having slaughtered the native population, captured the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 
Although the religious mission was accomplished, their political goals were yet to be achieved. 


sites accessible to pilgrims. Acre effectively became not 
only a political capital of the new crusading kingdom, 
but also its cultural and economic center. The city was 
strongly multicultural in character, being home to Ital¬ 
ian, French, English, German, Greek, Muslim, Jewish, 
and Eastern Christian communities. 

The struggle with the Muslims resumed in 1219, 
when John of Brienne, king of Jerusalem, and his army 
penetrated into Egypt, capturing Damietta. From 
there they moved to Cairo, which they failed to reach, 
having suffered a defeat at the hands of the Ayyu- 
bid sultan al-Kamil (1218-38) on August 30, 1221, 
near al-Mansura. The crusaders’ lives were spared in 
exchange for Damietta. 

The next crusading initiative came from the Ger¬ 
man emperor Frederick II (1212-50), who came to 
Palestine in September 1228 with a large army. Fear¬ 


ing Frederick’s military advantage, al-Kamil offered a 
treaty, which granted the crusaders Jerusalem, Galilee, 
and part of Sidon and Toron. Jerusalem remained in 
Christian hands until 1239, when the Ayyubids brief¬ 
ly captured it, only to be restored to the Christians in 
1240. The Christian rule of Jerusalem came to its end 
four years later, with the conquest by the Khorezmian 
Turks in the summer of 1244. 

The crusade of Louis IX of France (1229-70) did 
not aim at the reconquest of the Holy City. On June 
6 , 1249, his forces seized Damietta and moved on to 
Cairo, only to suffer the fate of their predecessors of 
1221. On April 6, 1250, his army was badly beaten at 
al-Mansura and as the result the king and his men were 
taken captive. 

The Latin population of Acre did not always live in 
peace. The tensions were especially apparent between 
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the Venetian and Genoese communities, who struggled 
over commercial supremacy in the region. The War of 
St. Sabas broke out in 1256 and lasted until the Genoese 
defeat in 1258. Following the defeat the Genoese were 
forced to leave the city and their territory was overrun 
by the Venetians. 

In the meantime a new threat had emerged from 
the Mamluks, who in 1250 overthrew the Ayyubid 
Sultanate in Egypt and established their own military 
rule. Faced with the crusading presence and the Mon¬ 
gol threat, under Sultan Baybars (1260-77) and his 
heirs, the Mamluks conquered the remaining towns, 
villages, and forts of the crusading kingdom, forcing its 
inhabitants into exile. The European population of the 
Outremer sharply fell, resulting in the inability of the 
crusaders to stop the Mamluks, and led to the final fall 
of the kingdom. On May 18, 1291, the inhabitants of 
Acre, the capital town of the kingdom, surrendered and 
those not slain by the conquerors returned to Europe, 
mainly France and Italy. The town was laid to waste 
and remained so until it was rebuilt in the 18th centu¬ 
ry. The history of the Latin kingdom in the Holy Land 
came to an end. 

MINOR CRUSADING STATES 

The conquest of Jerusalem on July 15, 1099, may sig¬ 
nify the establishment of the first crusading kingdom, 
but not the first crusading state. As early as March 
1098, Baldwin of Boulogne, the future king Baldwin I 
of Jerusalem (1100-18), forced the Armenian principal¬ 
ity of Edessa to accept him as its new master. Baldwin 
assumed the title of count of Edessa, establishing the 
first Latin principality in the Near East. Two years later 
upon the death of his brother Godfrey of Bouillon (July 
18, 1100), the first ruler of the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
Baldwin changed his title to king of Jerusalem. Baldwin 
of Bourcq was also crowned as Baldwin II of Jerusa¬ 
lem (1118-31). While Baldwin II exercised full control 
over both the kingdom of Jerusalem and the county of 
Edessa, his successor handed the lordship of Edessa to 
the hands of the family of Courtenay. 

The first count of the Courtenay dynasty was Jos- 
celin I (1119-31), who was succeeded by Joscelin II 
(1131-49). It was under the latter that the Muslim lead¬ 
er Zangi captured the principal town Edessa in 1144 
and forced the Christian ruler and his family to desert 
it. Zangi killed the male Christian population of the 
city, reduced the women and children into slavery, and 
decimated the city in 1146. Joscelin moved to Turbessel, 
where he had established his power, only to be captured 
by the Turkish sultan of Konya, Masud, in 1149. The 


latter handed Joscelin over to Nur al-Din, who took 
him captive to Aleppo, where the count died in prison 
in 1159. His wife, Beatrice, granted the remains of the 
county to the Byzantine emperor. The son of Joscelin 
and Beatrice, Joscelin III, retained the title, without ever 
ruling the county. 

The history of the county of Tripoli goes back to 
1102, when Raymond of Saint-Gilles, a crusading lead¬ 
er, named himself as count of Tripoli. He did not live to 
capture the town itself, which surrendered in July 1109. 
A struggle between Raymond’s cousin William Jordan 
of Cerdagne and his eldest son, Bertrand, followed the 
conquest of the town. The rivalry ended thanks to the 
intervention of Baldwin I of Jerusalem, who installed 
Bertrand as his vassal. The latter died in 1112 and 
soon after, the county passed to his young son, Pons, 
who attempted to set himself free from the authority of 
Baldwin II, his suzerain. Pons’s rebellion was crushed in 
1122, although he retained his county. He ruled until 
1137 when the townsfolk of Damascus killed him. His 
successor, Raymond II, faced a political challenge from 
Bertrand, the illegitimate son of Alfonso Jordan, son of 
Raymond of Saint-Gilles. He eventually overcame his 
challenge with the aid of Nur al-Din. 

After his murder by the Assassins in 1152, the rule 
passed to his son, Raymond III (1152-89). In 1164 he 
was captured and imprisoned by Nur al-Din, while on 
a campaign to relieve the siege of Harim, along with 
Bohemond III of Antioch and Joscelin III of Edessa. 
During their imprisonment, Amalric of Jerusalem was 
regent of the county. Raymond III was released in 1172 
and two years later rose to the position of regent of 
Jerusalem. He died in Tyre in 1187, having installed his 
godson, Bohemond IV, prince of Antioch, as his succes¬ 
sor. The two baronies were united, with a brief excep¬ 
tion of the years 1216-19, until the fall of Antioch in 
1268. After the death of Count Bohemond VII in 1287, 
the county sank into political and social chaos, which 
was exploited by the Mamluk sultan Qalawun. The city 
fell into his hands in 1289, after a siege. 

The origins of the principality of Antioch go back to 
the conquest of the city in 1098 by Bohemond of Taran¬ 
to, the first prince of Antioch. The latter died in 1103 
leaving the principality to his young son, Bohemond II, 
while Tancred of Hauteville and Roger of Salerno acted, 
respectively, as his regent until 1119. In October 1126 
Bohemond was married to Alice, daughter of Baldwin 
II, king of Jerusalem (1118-31). The union of two cru¬ 
sading families did not last long: His Muslim enemies 
killed Bohemond in February 1130. Bohemond left a 
young daughter, Constance, whose regent was Raymond of 
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Poitiers. In 1136 Raymond had officially assumed the 
title of the prince of Antioch and remained in power until 
his death in the battlefield on June 29, 1149. During his 
rule, the Byzantine emperor John Komnenus invaded 
Antioch in 1137 and captured towns that threatened the 
principality. The campaign was repeated in 1142 and the 
integration of the principality into the empire was hin¬ 
dered only by John’s death in 1143. 

In 1153 Constance married Renaud of Chatillon- 
sur-Loing, a man of well-established knightly family, 
who was taken captive by his Frankish enemies in 1161. 
As a result, the magnates of Antioch forced Constance 
to hand the title of the prince to her son, Bohemond 
III. The latter joined Raymond III, count of Tripoli, in 
a military campaign against Nur al-Din. The result of 
this campaign was a complete defeat of the Christian 
army in 1164. According to the Muslim sources, Nur 
al-Din was advised to capture Antioch, which he did 
not do. Raymond was ransomed by the emperor and 
restored to the principality. However, the real ruler of 
Antioch was King Amalric of Jerusalem. In the course 
of Saladin’s campaigns of 1280-90, the territory of the 
principality had been reduced to the surroundings of the 
town of Antioch. The Armenian prince Leo exploited 
the weakness of Bohemond III, attempting to capture 
the city. The local population in 1194, however, drove 
out his army. 

Upon Bohemond’s death in April 1201, his older 
son Bohemond IV succeeded him, also reigning as count 
of Tripoli, being adopted by Raymond III of Tripoli. 
The two Latin baronies were united under one prince. 
Unlike the kingdom of Jerusalem, Antioch survived the 
assault of Saladin, with the assistance of the Italian 
city-states, but afterward did not play any important 
role in the subsequent Crusades. After Bohemond IV’s 
death in 1201, the principality was torn by a power 
struggle between the two rivals, Bohemond of Tripoli, 
the future Bohemond V (1207-23), and Raymond- 
Ruben of Armenia, Bohemond Ill’s grandson. The 
struggle between Antioch and Armenia ended with the 
marriage of Bohemond VI and an Armenian princess, 
Sybille. The city and the entire principality fell to the 
Mamluks in 1268. The title prince of Antioch passed to 
the king of Cyprus, after the fall of Acre in 1291. 

Although not European countries, the Latin states 
of the Near East played an important role in the politi¬ 
cal, social, economic, and cultural life of Europe in the 
High Middle Ages. The very idea of the crusading knight 
became the ideal of the European nobility. The encoun¬ 
ter with the Orient and its culture, different from that of 
the West, had enriched the horizons of the Europeans. 


The Outremer states, at times through the mediation of 
Italian city-states, maintained vital mercantile connec¬ 
tions with Europe, acting as the supplier of African gold 
and spices. 

See also Albigensian Crusade; Crusades; Horns of 
Hattin, Battle of the 
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Philip Slavin 

Lazar I 

(d. 1389) Serbian ruler 

Since at least the 19th century Serbs have memorialized 
the defeat and death of Lazar I at the Battle of Kosovo in 
(1389) as an event of central significance in the nation’s 
history. The defeat of Lazar’s forces by the army of Otto¬ 
man sultan Murad I is frequently used to mark the end of 
independent, medieval Serbia and the beginning of Turk¬ 
ish rule. Popular songs and poems dating back to the 
16th century or earlier recount the martyrdom of Lazar, 
who according to tradition was visited by an angel the 
night before the battle and offered a choice between a 
heavenly and an earthly kingdom. Choosing the former 
he was then betrayed by a rival prince secretly allied to 
Murad. Some versions of the story include a Serb no¬ 
bleman who demonstrated his true loyalty by sneaking 
into the Ottoman camp and killing the sultan before the 
battle. The traitorous prince is commonly identified as 
Vuk Brankovic and the loyal noble as Milos Obilic, 
both supposedly sons-in-law of Lazar and rivals for his 
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attention. Nationalist writers have used this tale of di¬ 
vine selection, betrayal, loyalty, and deceit to symbolize 
the historical destiny of Serbia and explain its subsequent 
incorporation into the Ottoman Empire: 1299-1453. 

Between the 12th and early 14th centuries Serbia was 
united under the Nemanyich dynasty, which consolidated 
Serb control over much of the central Balkans. The last 
ruler of the dynasty, Czar Stephan Dusan (r. 1331-55), 
built a short-lived Serbian empire, extending his control 
over Albania, Macedonia, and much of Greece, and pro¬ 
moting the elevation of the archbishop of Ipek to the 
position of patriarch of the Serbian Orthodox Church. 
Following Dusan’s death his son Uros proved unable to 
maintain his father’s legacy, and real authority quickly 
slipped into the hands of a number of regional lords. In 
1371 one of his supporters, Vukasin, was killed at the 
head of a large Serb army in battle with the Turks on 
the Maritsa River. Uros died two months later, ending 
the Nemanyich dynasty and with it any real hope for the 
revival of the Serb empire. The country disintegrated into 
a number of independent but weak principalities, each 
vying for territorial control. 

The strongest of the remaining Serb rulers was 
Lazar Hrebeljanovic of Krusevac. In 1374 a gathering 
of Serb nobles at Ipek recognized him as their leader. 
Lazar consolidated his position by concluding mar¬ 
riage alliances with the leading nobles in Kosovo and 
Montenegro, Vuk Brankovic and Gjergj Balsha. He 
also developed close relations with King Tvrtko of Bos¬ 
nia, the strongest ruler in the region. To further bol¬ 
ster his position, he cultivated the support of the Serb 
patriarch by granting the church additional lands and 
founding the monastery of Ravanica. Though success¬ 
ful in establishing and defending his role as the leading 
prince in Serbia, Lazar was unable to reunite a Serb 
state. 

As for other Serb rulers, Lazar’s relations with the 
Ottoman Turks were complicated. In the 14th century 
Ottoman influence in the Balkans was growing rapidly, 
capitalizing on the internal disorder and decline of the 
Byzantine, Bulgarian, and Serbian empires. Numerous 
Christian rulers entered into alliance with the Turks or 
accepted vassalage in return for Ottoman support in 
their struggle with neighboring princes. Christian forc¬ 
es were commonly found fighting on the sultan’s cam¬ 
paigns and Turkish soldiers were occasionally lent to 
Christian princes. Throughout, the Ottomans steadily 
gained territory and strength, emerging as the leading 
power of the region. 

In 1386 Murad seized Nis from Lazar and two years 
later raided Bosnia. The following spring the Ottomans 


prepared to occupy Lazar’s possessions in Kosovo as 
a prelude to an attack on Bosnia. Lazar called on the 
assistance of Tvrtko, who provided a large force, as did 
Lazar’s son-in-law, Vuk Brankovic. The two armies met 
at Kosovo Polje on June 15, 1389. Both armies suffered 
heavy casualties and Lazar and Murad died in the battle, 
at the end of which Lazar’s army fled. Though the Otto¬ 
man army controlled the field, Murad’s son Bayezid I 
abandoned the campaign in the Balkans and led the 
remaining Turkish forces against his brother in Anatolia 
in order to secure his succession to the throne. 

There is no direct historical evidence supporting 
the details of the popular legends associated with the 
Battle of Kosovo. The identification of Vuk Brankovic 
as Murad’s secret ally in the battle and the betrayer of 
Lazar is unlikely given his subsequent, firm resistance to 
the Ottoman advances in the region. Similarly the sug¬ 
gestion that Lazar’s defeat marked the end of the medi¬ 
eval Serb empire and the beginning of Ottoman rule 
fails to account for the dissension of the Serb nobles fol¬ 
lowing Dusan’s death, their continued independence in 
the half-century following the battle, and their frequent 
cooperation with the Turks throughout the period. 

Though it was likely not the epic confrontation 
described in Serb folk traditions, Lazar’s defeat in the 
Battle of Kosovo, as the battle on the Maritsa in 1371, 
marks the gradual decline of Serb resistance to Ottoman 
expansion in the late 14th and early 15th centuries. In 
both cases, the Serbs suffered large casualties. After the 
battles Serb princes were divided in their reaction to 
Ottoman victory, with some continuing to resist and 
others seeking to accommodate the Turks. 

Further reading: Fine, John. The Late Medieval Balkans. 
Detroit: Michigan University Press, 1987; Malcolm, Noel. 
Kosovo: A Short History. New York: New York University 
Press, 1998; Sugar, Peter. Southeast Europe under Ottoman 
Ride, 1354-1804. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1977. 

Brian A. Hodson 

Le dynasty of Annam 

At the same time that the Chinese Ming dynasty 
sent its vast fleets across the Indian Ocean to Africa, 
it also mounted an invasion of Annam, today part of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. The sudden Ming 
incursion caused the native Vietnamese Ho dynasty to 
collapse. The Ming attack had been precipitated by the 
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coup of Le Qui Ly onto the throne of the Ho dynasty in 
1400. He reorganized the kingdom and set about build¬ 
ing an especially strong military system, something that 
the Ming emperor Jianwen (Chien-wen, r. 1399-1402) 
did not see in the interests of Chinese security. 

The occupation of Annam continued until 1407, 
when Emperor Yongle (Yung-lo, r. 1403-24) 
brought back the Chinese troops, perhaps because the 
expense was taking money from his gigantic project of 
building a large, ocean-going fleet. The impetus for the 
withdrawal of the Chinese was the rise of Le Loi, who 
began a fierce resistance struggle against Chinese occu¬ 
pation, which Yongle did not want to see consume his 
imperial treasury. Calling himself Prince of the Pacifi¬ 
cation, Le Loi established what became the Le dynasty 
in 1428. At that time, Le Loi took the royal title of Le 
Thai To. He renamed the country Dai Viet and began 
the process of rebuilding his country after the Ming 
occupation. 

With the Chinese threat removed, he demobilized 
much of his army to free money for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the country’s infrastructure, which had virtu¬ 
ally been destroyed by the Ming. However he followed 
the Chinese pattern in establishing the new administra¬ 
tion for Vietnam. China was governed by the scholar 
class, recruited through extremely hard examinations. 
Thus the emperor governed imperial China through 
an effective civil service. To reorganize Annam, Le Loi 
established the College of National Sons to train a civil 
administration for his kingdom. Entrance to the college 
was virtually free of influence of birth, thus opening 
a career of government service to large numbers who 
would otherwise have been denied entry. 

On the death of Le Loi (Le Thai To) in 1443 the 
country suffered a period of disorder until his son, Le 
Thanh Tong, was able to assert his claim to his father’s 
throne. He ruled from 1460 to 1497. Le Thanh Tong 
built on the administrative foundations laid by his 
father. At the same time, he carried out the expansion 
of his kingdom. 

To the south, he invaded the Champa kingdom. 
However Le Thanh To was careful about antagonizing 
China and was scrupulous about his payment of trib¬ 
ute to the Ming court. At the same time on his western 
frontier, he repelled raids from the Lao people, from 
whom modern Laos derives its name. It was clear in 
his conquest of Champa that he intended to colonize, 
not just raid. Le Thanh established military colonies 
of Annamese veterans in the region to weld it to his 
kingdom. Moreover, the opening of Champa served 
as a “new frontier” for the Annamese people of Dai 


Viet, giving many peasants the opportunity to farm 
land there, which they did not have in their original 
homeland. 

Upon Le Thanh’s death in 1497 the Le dynasty 
entered a period of fatal decline. In 1527 Mac Dang 
Dong, one of the administrative mandarins, seized the 
throne after having already been effective ruler for a 
decade. The Nguyen and Trinh families, loyal to the Le 
dynasty, rebelled against Mac Dang Dong. The realm of 
the old Le dynasty was destroyed from within. 

Further reading: Mote, Frederick W., and Denis Twitchett, 
eds .The Cambridge History of China: Volume 7, The Ming 
Dynasty, 1368-1644, Part 1 & Part 2. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1988; Tong, James W. Disorder un¬ 
der Heaven: Collective Violence in the Ming Dynasty. Stan¬ 
ford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1992. 

John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Liao dynasty 

The Liao dynasty (916-1125) was founded and ruled by 
a people called Khitan (Ch’i-tan), originally hunter-gath¬ 
erers living in southern Manchuria along the Liao River 
valley, who gradually learned farming and herding. The 
Khitan were vassals of the Chinese Tang (T’ang) dy¬ 
nasty (618-907) in an unstable relationship. Because of 
their location on the frontier of the Chinese empire, they 
were also involved with other nomadic groups, most no¬ 
tably the Turks. In the ninth century around 50 Khitan 
tribes coalesced under the dominant Yelu (Yeh-lu) clan, 
transforming them into a dynastic state. 

The Khitan religion was shamanism, many of whose 
features were retained even after they adopted Bud¬ 
dhism in the ninth century. Scholars still debate over the 
linguistic affiliation of the Khitan language, which was 
probably traceable to several sources: Mongolian, Tur¬ 
kic, and Tungustic. Because there was no written Khitan 
until the 10th century, early records of them were solely 
from Chinese sources that go back to the fourth centu¬ 
ry. A written script was first invented in 920, called the 
Khitan Greater Script, adapted from Chinese, but was 
not mutually intelligible and is mostly deciphered. A 
Khitan Lesser Script adapted from Uighur writing was 
invented in 924. Texts carved on stone in both scripts 
exist alongside Chinese texts; therefore some of the 
words have been deciphered. Written Khitan was not 
used after the dynasty fell and died out. 
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KHITAN EXPANSION 

The Khitan seized the opportunity offered by a disinte¬ 
grating Tang dynasty to begin their expansion. In 901 
a powerful Khitan chief led an army of his people and 
began to conquer into northeastern China, seizing 16 
prefectures in present Hebei (Hopei) province, includ¬ 
ing the city that would later be called Beijing. In 907 the 
chief of the Yelu tribe named Abaoji (A-po-chi) assumed 
the title of emperor and proclaimed his state the Great 
Liao. He created a dual empire, part sedentary and part 
nomadic. The sedentary part was called “south-facing”; 
it was bureaucratic, headed by a southern chancellor, 
and staffed by Han Chinese who had surrendered to 
him. It would rule the sedentary Han Chinese people 
under the Liao, based on a modified and harsher ver¬ 
sion of Tang laws. The southern chancellery’s task was 
to collect taxes from the Chinese subjects and to over¬ 
see their production of items the Khitan court required. 
The Tang style examination system was even instituted 
later, but the Chinese were treated as a subservient caste. 
Chinese people were recruited to serve in the infantry 
that supported the Khitan cavalry and as a labor corps. 
The Khitan tribal people were to retain their tribal and 
nomadic traditions under a “north-facing” administra¬ 
tion headed by a northern chancellor. They were ruled 
under their tribal laws. This dual system of government 
functioned for 200 years. 

Abaoji built walled cities throughout his lands. He 
also built five walled capital cities. The Supreme Capi¬ 
tal was in central Manchuria, where the Khitan people 
originated according to their legend. The Eastern Capi¬ 
tal was also built in central Manchuria, where modern 
Liaoyang is located. A Central Capital was 100 miles 
south of the Supreme Capital and its function was to 
administer a newly conquered tribe; the Western Capi¬ 
tal was the old Chinese city Datong (Ta-tung) along the 
Great Wall of China in modern Shanxi (Shansi) prov¬ 
ince. The Southern Capital was the renamed Chinese 
city called Yan (Yen), at modern Beijing. Even though 
the cities conformed to Chinese concepts of city plan¬ 
ning, large areas were left vacant to accommodate the 
yurts (tents) of the Khitan. 

SINICIZATION OF THE KHITAN 

The Liao court moved from capital to capital, reminis¬ 
cent of their nomadic ways. Despite resistance to Sini- 
cization, the Khitan adopted many Chinese ways and 
began to enjoy the numerous luxuries their Chinese sub¬ 
jects offered. On the other hand such Khitan customs as 
the levirate (a man’s right to take his brother’s widows 
as his wives) and the sacrifice of many human victims 


when an important man died continued. Even Abaoji’s 
powerful chief wife, who was also mother to his heirs, 
was asked to kill herself to be buried with him. She 
refused, claiming that her young adult sons still needed 
her guidance, but cut off one of her hands to be buried 
with her husband. Nor did the Khitan fully adopt the 
Chinese rule of succession by primogeniture (where the 
eldest son of a ruler’s wife succeeded him on the throne) 
but continued to select one among the deceased man’s 
sons by consensus and acclamation, with the result that 
murderous succession struggles followed each ruler’s 
death, causing political instability. 

Whereas few Chinese learned Khitan, the elite 
among the Khitan soon became fluent in written Chi¬ 
nese. Chinese was the international diplomatic lan¬ 
guage among the East Asian states and all treaties and 
diplomatic correspondence were in Chinese. Even the 
Northern Chancellery produced few if any documents 
in Khitan, and there are no drafts in Khitan of Liao cor¬ 
respondence with the Song (Sung). The educated Khitan 
had much to gain from learning Chinese because of the 
abundance of written works produced in that language. 
When most Khitan became Buddhists in the 10th centu¬ 
ry, learning Chinese also gave them access to the teach¬ 
ings of Buddhism. In time the Khitan elite came to call 
those of their own people who strictly adhered to their 
nomadic traditions as “wild Khitan.” 

In the 10th century the Liao state confronted two 
enemies among its sedentary neighbors. One was Korea, 
where a long-lasting dynasty was established over the 
unified peninsula in 918 called the Koryo dynasty. It 
would last until 1392. Liao invaded Koryo in the 890s 
and 990s and forced the Koryo kings to become Liao 
vassals, following the widely accepted Chinese tradition 
of interstate relations with its neighbors. 

LIAO AND SONG (SUNG) RELATIONS 

Liao’s main neighbor and adversary was the Song 
(Sung) dynasty in China (960-1279). The initial peace¬ 
ful relationship between the Song and Liao ended in 979 
when Song emperor Taizong (T’ang-tsung) attempt¬ 
ed to recover the 16 prefectures in the Beijing area the 
Liao had earlier conquered. He was beaten back, and 
later for a second time. In 1004 the two sides finally 
made a peace treaty, called the Treaty of Sangyuan. It 
fixed their borders to reflect Liao’s control of the 16 
prefectures, stipulated the opening of several markets 
for trade between the two states, and declared the two 
states equal to each other and their rulers as “brother” 
sovereigns; both promised not to build fortifications 
along their border. Significantly the Song agreed to give 
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the Liao annually 100,000 ounces of silver and 200,000 
bolts of silk. Song records called it a “gift” to save face 
and argued that the cost was cheaper than war. The Liao 
however called the mandatory one-way gift a “tribute.” 
A new treaty between the two in 1042 increased the 
Song mandatory gift by 100,000 units in each category, 
justified in official Song accounts as “extending gentle 
kindness to faraway peoples to win the hearts.” 

The century-long stability between the Song and 
Liao after the Treaty of Sangyuan provided stability and 
prosperity for both states. Until 1031 strong rulers with 
long reigns also ensured Liao power. Thereafter rulers of 
lesser ability, some youths, ascended the throne. The lack 
of a certain set of rules on succession resulted in power 
struggles within the ruling Yelu clan and among its allied 
clans that weakened the monarchy. The Liao state was 
further weakened by the unresolved strains caused by 
factions that either supported or opposed Sinicization. 

The Liao also had to deal with nomadic tribal groups 
along its frontier. North of the Khitan homeland there 
lived a primitive people called the Jurchen, who began 
their entry into history as the oppressed vassals of the Khi¬ 
tan. Then appeared a powerful Jurchen chieftain named 
Wanyen Aguda (Wan-yen A-ku-ta ) (1068-ff24), who 
coalesced his fierce warrior followers in eastern Manchu¬ 
ria and began raiding Liao outposts. In If f4 he defeated 
a Liao army sent against him. Emboldened he proclaimed 
himself emperor of the Jin (Chin) dynasty in the follow¬ 
ing year. The Jurchen had long sent tributes to the Song, 
traveling by sea to the Song controlled coast in order to 
bypass Liao territory. Since both Song and the Jurchen 
had long held grudges against the Liao, they made a trea¬ 
ty jointly to attack the Liao and destroy it totally, then to 
share the spoils. Mainly because of the fighting qualities 
of the Jurchen warriors and with little assistance from the 
Song, the Liao dynasty ended in 1125. 

Further reading: Franke, Herbert, and Denis Twichett, eds. 
The Cambridge History of China. Vol VI Alien Regimes and 
Border States, 907-1368. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994; Rossabi, Morris, ed. China Among Equals: The 
Middle Kingdom and its Neighbors, 10th-14th Centuries. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983; Shen Hsueh- 
man, ed. Gilded Splendor: Treasures of China’s Liao Em¬ 
pire, 907-1125. New York: Asia Society, 2006; Sinor, Denis, 
ed. The Cambridge History of Early Inner Asia. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990; Tao, Jiengshen. Two Sons 
of Heaven: Studies in Sung-Liao Relations. Tucson: Univer¬ 
sity of Arizona Press, 1988. 
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Lithuania, Grand Duchy of 

The Grand Duchy of Lithuania was the last pagan state 
in Europe. Landlocked and protected by dense forests 
and impassable wetlands, Lithuania was spared the fate 
of the other Baltic peoples, who were either converted or 
killed by German and Scandinavian colonizers between 
the late 12th and early 14th centuries. Their geographi¬ 
cal location also protected the Lithuanians from Rusian 
armies and the Golden Horde, who conquered much of 
eastern Europe in the mid-13th century. Yet Lithuania’s 
position on the Nemunas River system would also later 
make it an important economic crossroads in the trade 
between eastern and western Europe. During the 14th 
century Lithuania flourished under a series of able rul¬ 
ers, called “grand dukes,” in imitation of their neigh¬ 
bors to the east, the rulers of Rus. Based out of the an¬ 
cient (and present) capital of Vilnius, the nascent state 
began to expand east, into the Rusian lands abandoned 
by the retreating Tartars. By 1323 they had conquered 
Kiev, the ancient Rusian capital. 

The survival of this pagan state on the frontiers of 
Christendom deeply disturbed the papacy, which made 
numerous attempts to convert the Lithuanians. Despite 
their best efforts, the permanent conversion of Lithuania 
came not at the instigation of papal legates, but rather at 
the request of Polish nobles, who offered Grand Duke 
Jogaila the hand of Queen Jadwiga and the throne of 
the kingdom of Poland. In 1386 Grand Duke Jogaila 
became King Wladyslaw (Ladislas) II of Poland. Lithu¬ 
ania, which had been called the “the spawn of Satan” by 
Christians in the 13th and 14th centuries, now together 
with Poland became the “bulwark of Christendom,” 
defending it first from the Tartars and later from the 
Ottoman Turks. The Lithuanian state was the largest in 
Europe at that time, stretching from the Baltic Sea to the 
Black Sea. Even after the death of the last member of the 
dynasty in 1572, the state they had created remained an 
important player in European politics. 

EARLY LITHUANIA 

The first mention of Lithuania in western sources occurs 
in an entry in the Annals of Quedlinburg for 1009, 
which states that the missionary Bishop Bruno of polish 
“el”Querfurt was martyred there. Historians, however, 
do not know much about Lithuania before the mid- 
13th century. Its geography made it almost impassable 
for armies in all but the coldest months of winter, which 
spared it from the first waves of western European 
expansion along the Baltic littoral, as well as from the 
territorial ambitions of various Rusian princes and the 
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ravages of the Golden Horde. Lithuanian society at this 
time was governed by a loose association of clans based 
on hill forts, who supported themselves mainly through 
agriculture, but also through trade and plunder. In the 
early 13th century power coalesced around the leaders 
of one of these clans—Ringaudas, whose son, Mindau- 
gas, ruled Lithuania for 25 years (1238-63). 

During Mindaugas’s reign he began to take a more 
active interest in the affairs of his western neighbors. 
He granted German merchants the right to trade in his 
lands, and even allied himself with his former enemies, 
the Teutonic Knights, against western Lithuanians who 
did not wish to submit to his rule. This alliance with 
his German neighbors was symbolized by Mindaugas’s 
baptism in 1251. Two years later he was crowned by 
Pope Innocent IV, becoming king of Lithuania. In this 
same year, Christian, a member of the Teutonic Knights, 
was enthroned as bishop of Livonia in the new cathe¬ 
dral in Vilnius. 

Mindaugas’s conversion however, while a feather in 
the cap of papal diplomacy, did not have a far-reach¬ 
ing impact on Lithuania for a couple of reasons. First 
very few of Mindaugas’s subjects followed his example. 
Second, the new policies that followed his conversion, 
including allying with the Teutonic Knights, succeeded 
in further aggravating nobles who were already dis¬ 
pleased with Mindaugas’s rule. In 1259 the frustrated 
bishop left his seat, and a year later the rebelling west¬ 
ern Lithuanians dealt the Teutonic Knights a crushing 
defeat. The following year Mindaugas apostatized, but 
some of his subjects were not easily placated. Two years 
later in 1263, the first great ruler of the Lithuanians 
was assassinated. 

Mindaugas’s death was followed by seven years of 
civil war, which included the assassination of three of 
his successors. In 1270 a new ruler emerged, Traidenis, 
a member of one of the rival clans of Lithuanian nobles. 
A staunch pagan, Traidenis ruled Lithuania until he 
died of natural causes in 1282. There is a gap in the his¬ 
torical evidence in the years following his death, but by 
1290 a new dynasty emerged that would govern Lithu¬ 
ania (and after 1385 Poland as well) until 1572. 

Lithuanians worshiped a pantheon of gods, led by 
Perkunas, the equivalent of the Scandinavian Thor. The 
few literary sources describing the religion of the Lithu¬ 
anians were written by Christians, who often were not 
neutral observers of pagan practices, which they often 
tried to fit within the framework of their own belief sys¬ 
tem. One example of this was the claim made by the 
Teutonic Knights’ early-14th century chronicler, Peter of 
Dusburg, that a pagan “pope” led the Lithuanian cult. 


Using these sources and other descriptions of Bal¬ 
tic religion and archaeological sources, historians have 
argued that Lithuanian religion was loosely organized 
and based on the worship of nature. Priests and priestess¬ 
es practiced divination both by casting lots and through 
animal sacrifices. The brief appearance of Christianity 
in Vilnius does seem to have had some impact on Lithu¬ 
anian paganism, as archaeological excavations of Vil¬ 
nius cathedral have demonstrated that a pagan temple 
was erected on the site of Mindaugas’s church after his 
demise. The ostensible leader of the Lithuanian cult was 
the grand duke, and it appears that rulers after Mindau¬ 
gas learned that a monumental religious building could 
be a powerful expression of central authority. The most 
likely builder of the temple was Gediminas, who rees¬ 
tablished Vilnius as a political capital in the first years 
of his reign. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GRAND DUCHY 

The founder of the new dynasty, Pukuveras, did not 
have a great impact on Lithuania, because of his brief 
reign (1290-95). During the reigns of his sons, Vytenis 
(1295-1315) and Gediminas (1315-42), on the other 
hand, Lithuania would dramatically expand politically, 
geographically, and economically to become one of the 
most important states in east-central Europe. 

In 1298 during a dispute between the archbishop 
and burghers of Riga and the Teutonic Knights, Vyte¬ 
nis offered the Rigans a Lithuanian garrison to defend 
this important commercial center from their common 
enemy. Although the Rigans were finally compelled to 
expel the pagan garrison in 1313, diplomatic and eco¬ 
nomic relations between the Lithuanians and Rigans 
continued. Gediminas continued these policies when his 
brother died in 1315. 

Gediminas built up the Lithuanian economy, invit¬ 
ing foreigners to settle in villages and towns by sending 
letters to the numerous German towns. He also granted 
German merchants generous privileges throughout his 
realm and guaranteed their safety along certain routes, 
called the vredelant , or “land of peace.” Although trade 
with the pagans was condemned by the papacy, espe¬ 
cially the trade of military supplies, commerce pre¬ 
vailed throughout the crusading period, even between 
the Lithuanians and the Teutonic Knights. In fact trade 
between these two states helped to finance their wars 
with each other. 

Gediminas was aware of the necessity of form¬ 
ing military alliances with his Catholic neighbors, the 
Rigans and the Poles, against their common enemy, 
the Teutonic Knights. But he had to be careful about 
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offending his subjects—the pagan Lithuanians as well 
as the Orthodox Rusians, who were quickly becoming 
the majority of those living in the Lithuanian state. The 
Lithuanians had long taken an active role in the affairs 
of their Rusian neighbors, and some prominent Lithu¬ 
anians had been baptized according to the Eastern rite. 

For example one of Mindaugas’s sons became an 
Orthodox monk, eventually becoming the patron saint 
of Pskov, while another of his sons, Vaisvilkas, also 
retired to an Orthodox monastery after ruling Lithu¬ 
ania for three years (1264-67). In addition lacking a 
written culture of their own, Lithuanian rulers used the 
language of their Orthodox subjects, Chancery Ruthe- 
nian, at their courts. 

During Gediminas’s reign these contacts intensi¬ 
fied. Through a combination of conquest and mar¬ 
riage alliances, Lithuanian rule was extended farther 
into Rusian lands, as the Lithuanians filled the power 
vacuum left by the retreating Tartars. By 1323 Gedi- 
minas had conquered Kiev, the ancient capital of Rus. 
In 1315 Gediminas established a separate metropoli¬ 
tan for Lithuania in Novgorodok, which would free 
his Orthodox subjects from the ecclesiastic control of 
a Muscovite metropolitan. During the course of the 
next century, this Lithuanian metropolitanate would 
be reduced to the rank of a bishopric and then elevat¬ 
ed again as the patriarch of Constantinople sought to 
manipulate the political landscape of Rus. 

At the same time that he appealed to the head of the 
Eastern Church, Gediminas was also actively seeking 
the help of the leader of the Western Church to orches¬ 
trate a truce with the Teutonic Knights. The price for 
this truce would be the conversion of Lithuania. Gedi¬ 
minas informed Pope John XXII of his intensions in 
1322 and joined his longtime allies, the archbishop and 
burghers of Riga, in condemning the atrocities commit¬ 
ted by their common foe, the Teutonic Knights. His let¬ 
ter outlined the history of Lithuania’s relationship with 
Latin Christianity, noting Mindaugas’s conversion as 
well as his brothers’ defense of Riga. 

When the papal envoys arrived in 1324, however, 
Gediminas had changed his mind, which led some earlier 
scholars to argue that his letter to the pope was a Rigan 
a forgery. Gediminas had been reminded of Mindaugas’s 
fate by some of his pagan and Orthodox subjects. When 
the papal legates departed in 1325, Gediminas looked 
to the west for a new ally and found King Wladyslaw 
Lokietek of Poland, who was also involved in a dispute 
with the Teutonic Knights. In this same year Aldona (bap¬ 
tized Anna), one of Gediminas’s daughters, was married 
to Wladyslaw’s only son, Casmir (Kazmierz). Although 


the Polish-Lithuanian alliance dissolved after Anna’s 
death in 1339, the memory of this union would have a 
tremendous impact on the destinies of both states. 

After Gediminas’s death in 1342, his son, Jaunutis, 
assumed the grand ducal throne. Despite the fact that he 
was his father’s chosen heir, his reign was brief (1342— 
45), because his brother, Algirdas, drove him into 
exile in Moscow. Grand Duke Algirdas’s reign proved 
to be lengthy (1345-77), in part because he recon¬ 
ciled his position not only with Jaunutis, to whom he 
granted land from his patrimony, but also with his six 
other brothers. His youngest brother, Kestutis, was his 
greatest ally, and he was given the important task of 
defending Lithuania’s western border from the Teu¬ 
tonic Knights. Algirdas continued his father’s program 
of expansion into Rus, attacking Moscow and trying 
to reestablish the metropolitanate for the Lithuanian 
Rus. He also followed in his father’s footsteps of offer¬ 
ing to be baptized—this time to both the pope in Avi¬ 
gnon and the patriarch of Constantinople—and then 
denying these intentions. 

Despite these ploys, he, like his father, was toler¬ 
ant of the Christians who lived in his realm, at least 
as long as they respected Lithuanian religious practices. 
Five Franciscans found this out the hard way when they 
were executed for proselytizing. 

When Algirdas died he wanted his throne to pass to 
his son, Jogaila, but Kestutis challenged his nephew’s 
succession. In 1381 Kestutis overthrew Jogaila, but 
the usurper was assassinated a year later. When Jogai¬ 
la returned to power in 1382, he considered taking a 
Muscovite princess as his bride in the hope of eventu¬ 
ally fulfilling his father’s pretensions to the title of grand 
prince of All Rus. The resurgent power of the Tartars, 
however, signaled by their sack of Moscow in 1382, 
caused the young grand duke to turn west for a bride, 
to the kingdom of Poland, with which his grandfather 
had been allied and which had also just lost its king. 

UNION WITH POLAND 

When King Casimir III the Great of Poland died without 
a son in 1370, his crown passed to his nephew, Louis of 
Anjou, king of Hungary. Following his death in 1382, 
the nobles of the two kingdoms were divided as to who 
should succeed him. After two years of fighting it was 
decided that his older daughter, Maria, would succeed 
him in Hungary, while his younger daughter, Jadwiga, 
would succeed him in Poland. In 1384, at the age of 10, 
Jadwiga was crowned queen. Although she had previ¬ 
ously been betrothed to Wilhelm von Habsburg, prince 
of Austria, the Polish nobles rejected this marriage and 
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instead looked east to pagan Lithuania. This was not 
such an odd decision, however, considering the histori¬ 
cal relationship between the two states, and King Casi- 
mir’s first wife was a Lithuanian princess. When Grand 
Duke Jogaila accepted Christianity in 1386, which was 
one of the preconditions of his assuming the throne, 
he took the Christian name Wladyslaw, the name of 
Casimir’s father, the ally of his grandfather, Gediminas, 
and the restorer of the Polish kingdom. The following 
year Wladyslaw II returned to Vilnius and established 
a bishopric there to manage his pagan subjects’ conver¬ 
sion to Christianity. 

When the childless Jadwiga died in 1399, the Pol- 
ish-Lithuanian state faced a dilemma. In two important 
assemblies in 1401 and 1413, the Polish and Lithuanian 
nobles decided to make the Krevo Union (named after 
the place in which it was created in 1385) permanent. 
In fact, unlike other contemporary mergers of states, 
such as the Kalmar Union, which united the Scandina¬ 
vian kingdoms in 1397, the Polish-Lithuanian union 
would prove to be lasting, even surviving the demise of 
the Jagiello dynasty (named after the Polish version of 
Jogaila’s name—Jagiello) in 1572. 

Building upon this consensus Wladyslaw II led an 
army against the perennial enemies of Poland and Lith¬ 
uania, the Teutonic Knights, dealing them a crushing 
defeat at the Battle of Grunwald in 1410. His second 
son, Casimir IV (his first son, Wladyslaw III, having 
been killed trying to stop the advance of the Ottoman 
Turks into Europe at the Battle of Varna in 1444), was 
a ruler equal to his father, in both ability and longev¬ 
ity—while his father ruled Poland-Lithuania for 45 
years (until 1434), Casimir ruled for 48 (until 1492). 
He also defeated the Teutonic Knights in the Thir¬ 
teen Years’ War (1454-66) and annexed many of the 
Knights’ possessions, which had formerly belonged to 
Poland. Some scholars have called him “the father of 
Central Europe,” because his sons ruled the neighbor¬ 
ing kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary in addition to 
Poland-Lithuania, and his grandson was Albrecht von 
Hohenzollern, the last grand master of the Teutonic 
Knights, who secularized the order in 1525 and found¬ 
ed the dynasty that was to rule Prussia (and later Ger¬ 
many) until the end of the First World War. The eminent 
scholar Jan Dlugosz, who wrote the first comprehensive 
history of Poland, educated these children. 

Casimir’s fourth son, Zygmunt I “the Elder,” as his 
father and grandfather ruled for more than 40 years 
(1506-48) and expanded his kingdom at the expense 
of the Teutonic Knights, who in two stages (1525 
and 1561) were incorporated into the kingdom. His 


reign, however, was marred by the growing power 
of his two neighbors to the east—Moscow and the 
Ottoman Empire. Because of these threats, Zygmunt 
looked west to the Habsburg empire for aid. In 1515 
at the Congress of Vienna, a double wedding was 
arranged. Zygmunt’s son, King Louis of Hungary and 
Bohemia, would marry the emperor’s daughter, while 
the emperor’s son would marry Zygmunt’s daughter, 
Anna. Unfortunately for the territorial ambitions of 
Poland-Lithuania, the childless Louis died trying to 
defend Hungary from the Ottomans at the Battle of 
Mohacs in 1526. The Habsburgs now controlled what 
was left of Hungary as well as Bohemia. 

Following this disaster Zygmunt had his son, Zyg¬ 
munt II August, crowned co-ruler in 1529 at the age of 
nine. He and his father ruled together for nearly two 
decades—“the Elder” in Krakow, and Zygmunt II in Vil¬ 
nius. In the years following his father’s death, the child¬ 
less and ailing Zygmunt II was anxious to see that his 
family’s legacy as rulers of a united Polish-Lithuanian 
state did not end with his death. Near the end of his life 
he convened the Sejm (parliament) nearly ever year in 
an attempt to convince the Polish and Lithuanian nobles 
to form a united republic, ruled by an elected monarch. 
On July 1, 1569, the religious and secular magnates of 
Poland and Lithuania swore to Zygmunt to uphold the 
Union of Lublin, which combined their two lands. Three 
years later the last of the Jagiellonians died. 

The legacy of the state created by Jogaila, however, 
would endure long after the demise of his dynasty. The 
last pagan ruler in Europe had transformed his state 
into the “bulwark of Christendom,” and several of his 
descendants gave their lives in its defense. But Poland- 
Lithuania was also a multiethnic and multireligious 
polity, the survival of which necessitated toleration. In 
1573 the Confederation of Warsaw guaranteed the reli¬ 
gious rights of all the subjects of Poland-Lithuania— 
Catholic, Orthodox, and Protestant Christians, as well 
as Jews and Muslims. The largest state in Europe at 
that time, the republic created by Zygmunt II would 
endure for more than two centuries, until it was finally 
partitioned among Russia, Prussia, and Austria in the 
late 18th century. 

See also Habsburg dynasty (early); Ladislas. 

Further reading: Davies, Norman. God’s Playground: A His¬ 
tory of Poland. Volume I: The Origins to 1795. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1982; Gimbutas, Majia. The 
Balts. New York: Praeger, 1963; Rowell, Stephen C. Lithu¬ 
ania Ascending. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1994; Smith, Jerry C., and William Urban, trans. The Livo- 
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Paul Milliman 

Lombard, Peter 

(c. 1095-1160) theologian and author 

Peter Lombard, best known for his Sententiae in quat- 
uor lihris distinctae (The Book of Sentences), was born 
in northern Italy between 1095 and 1110. Lombard 
began his formal education close to home at the Ca¬ 
thedral School of St. Mary’s in Novara and continued 
his studies in Lucca before heading to France in 1133. 
Three years later on the recommendation of St. Bernard, 
Lombard was sponsored for further studies in Paris. By 
1144 Lombard was recognized throughout Paris as a 
prominent theologian. Records indicate that he was 
appointed canon of Notre Dame in 1145 and partici¬ 
pated in the Council of Rheims in 1148. He became 
an archdeacon in 1156 and was consecrated bishop of 
Paris in 1159. His reign as bishop lasted no longer than 
a year, at which point Maurice de Sully replaced him. 
Most scholars believe this abrupt replacement marks 
his sudden death in July 1160. 

The public works of Peter Lombard include two 
biblical commentaries, sermons, and his monumental 
Book of Sentences. Lombard’s first biblical commen¬ 
tary, Glossa in Psalmos (Commentary on the Psalms), 
was completed early in his career while he was studying 
in Rheims. The first draft of his second commentary, 
Collectanea in Epistolas Beati Pauli (Commentary on 
the Pauline Epistles), was written a few years later. This 
document was used in his lectures at Notre Dame and 
his 1155 revisions incorporated the insights he gained 
from the comments and criticisms of his students. 

Lombard’s interest in theological instruction is best 
expressed in his masterpiece, The Book of Sentences. 
Written and revised at the end of Lombard’s life (1155— 
58), it appeared at an important moment in Christian 
history. During the 12th century Christian theology 
was moving in the direction of the Scholasticism that 
would dominate the coming centuries. Books of sentences 
were written by numerous theologians and constitute a 
unique genre of theological literature. These works rep¬ 
resent attempts to arrange, systematize, and synthesize 
the writings and opinions of the most important church 
fathers (hence the Latin sententia, which literally means 
“opinion”). Lombard and others believed these one-vol- 
ume compilations would be more accessible to theology 


students. Lombard’s work was similar in function and 
style to the more famous Summa theologica, produced 
by Thomas Aquinas over a century later. 

Lombard’s Book of Sentences was originally divided 
into four books that were further divided into numerous 
small chapters. Between 1223 and 1227, however, Alex¬ 
ander of Hales grouped these small chapters into topical 
units that became the standard “distinctions” now asso¬ 
ciated with each book. In its present form, book one cov¬ 
ers 48 distinctions related to the “mystery of the Trinity.” 
These distinctions synthesize positions on each person of 
the Trinity, including positions on God’s knowledge and 
will. Book two includes 44 distinctions on the doctrine 
of creation, with a special emphasis on the creation of 
woman and the doctrine of Original Sin. The nature of 
Christ, the Incarnation, and the virtues are addressed in 
the 40 distinctions of book three and book four address¬ 
es the sacraments in 50 distinctions. 

The content of Lombard’s Book of Sentences places 
him squarely within the Augustinian tradition. Of the 
many church fathers cited in The Book of Sentences, 
Augustine is referenced 680 times. By comparison, the 
next most referenced theologian (Ambrose) is quoted 
only 66 times. This heavy reliance on the writings of 
Augustine has led some scholars to argue that The 
Book of Sentences is nothing more than a 12th century 
reformulation of the ideas of this fourth-century master. 
Nonetheless his work had a profound influence on the 
history and development of Christian theology. 

The legacy of Peter Lombard and his Book of Sen¬ 
tences rests on the fact that this text served as the prima¬ 
ry textbook in Christian theology for almost four centu¬ 
ries. Beginning with the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215, 
every promising theologian had to respond to The Book 
of Sentences in the form of a lecture. These lectures were 
then published and included within the theological works 
of the various commentators. This process continued 
until Aquinas’s Summa theologica replaced The Book of 
Sentences in the 16th century. Thus almost every theolo¬ 
gian who lived and studied between the 13th and 16th 
centuries produced an extended commentary on Lom¬ 
bard’s work. In fact, apart from the Bible, there has been 
no piece of Christian literature commented upon more 
often than Peter Lombard’s Book of Sentences. Some of 
the most famous commentators include St. Bonaventure 
(1217-74), Thomas Aquinas (1225-74), Duns Scotus 
(1266-1308), and Martin Luther (1483-1564). 

See also Lateran Councils, Third and Fourth. 

Further reading: Bougerol, Jacques-Guy. “The Church Fa¬ 
thers and the Sentences of Peter Lombard.” In The Reception 
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Maurists. Ed. by Irena Backus. New York: E.J. Brill, 1997; 
Rosemann, Philipp W. Peter Lombard. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2004. 

Elizabeth A. Barre 

Louis IX 

(1214-1270) king of France and saint 

Zealous and dashing, chauvinistic and impulsive are all 
terms that describe the reign of Louis IX, king of France. 
He showed heroic virtues of character, but he also seemed 
blind to the contributions of people who did not share 
his own values. He took action against corruption, but 
he also had complicated relations with Jews and Mus¬ 
lims. He wanted to imitate the poverty of Jesus by living 
as a monk but contented himself with making penitence 
and humility his aim in life. He engaged in self-flagella¬ 
tion to curb his desires for food and sex and even gossip, 
and he wore a hair shirt under his royal robes. He was 
famous for showing mercy to his foes and generosity to 
the poor. He was the patron of French universities and 
several times invited Thomas Aquinas to dinner. When 
deathly ill in 1244, he promised God that he would fight 
a crusade if healed, and so he did in 1248. Captured in 
1250 he was freed when he pledged to give up his con¬ 
quest in Egypt and pay a huge ransom. He remained in 
Syria, attempted to draw the Mongols into the conflict 
on the side of the Europeans, and tried to stir up divi¬ 
sions among Muslims in the Middle East. 

His conduct in battle reflected his piety. He opened 
up investigations against the crimes of the resident cru¬ 
saders and paid restitutions. He ordered that Muslims 
should be captured alive. He worked hard to convert 
Muslims and brought many of them back with him to 
France, where he supported them. He told his fighters 
that they would go to paradise if they died in battle 


because they were martyrs—a teaching that ironically 
has adherents among certain Muslims today. When 
he was not piously fighting on the battlefield, he was 
piously applying his morality to domestic affairs. He 
limited his own officials from encroaching unduly on 
the jurisdiction of the aristocracy. He set up a system 
of ombudsmen ( enqueteurs ) to hold nobles account¬ 
able for their conduct in local settings. In this way he 
tried to standardize government administration. He 
reformed the national currency and asserted the right 
of the state to regulate money. He allowed the judi¬ 
ciary a degree of independence, and the Parliament was 
formed. 

In France he was intolerant of Jews and heretics, 
especially those called the Cathars. He forbade usury, 
permitted no obscenity at court, ordered all blasphem¬ 
ers to be branded, and discouraged trial by combat. 
Against the Jews he was particularly prejudiced, allow¬ 
ing the public burning of the Talmud and ultimately 
requiring that Jews wear a red badge on their chest, 
eerily prescient of the Nazi practice of identifying 
French Jews by a yellow star. He embarked on anoth¬ 
er crusade in the late 1260s but was diverted to Tunis 
(North Africa), where he died in 1270. He was worn 
out by his self-imposed religious exercises, as well as by 
illness and dysentery. As he lay dying he summoned the 
Greek ambassadors and urged them to reconcile with 
the Church of Rome. His body was sent back to France. 
Wherever his body went, miracles were reported among 
the Christian faithful. He was promoted for canoniza¬ 
tion and named a saint in 1297. 

See also anti-Jewish pogroms; Crusades; Frankish 
TRIBE; HERESIES, PRE-REFORMATION. 

Further reading: Connell, Evan S. Deus lo volt! Chronicle of 
the Crusades. Washington, D.C.: Counterpoint, 2000; John of 
Joinville. Life of St. Louis. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1955. 

Mark F. Whitters 





Magna Carta 

Rebellious barons required that King John of England 
approve the Magna Carta (Latin for “the Great Char¬ 
ter”) in 12f5. Many consider the document to be the 
foundation of English constitutional government and 
individual liberties. By the end of the Middle Ages the 
charter had become binding legal precedent in the En¬ 
glish law courts and a check on royal authority as it was 
reaffirmed, with modifications, by successive monarchs. 
The Magna Carta is viewed as the first public act of an 
emerging nation-state and a revolutionary declaration of 
not only the privileges of powerful lords, but also the ju¬ 
dicial, political, and commercial rights of Englishmen of 
every rank. Moreover it is seen as a subsequent barrier to 
absolutism in England, through recognition of a collec¬ 
tive national will and the concept of the rule of law, and 
the forerunner to parliamentary supremacy and future 
democratic achievements, including the Constitution of 
the United States. Others view it as chiefly an affirmation 
of existing feudal obligations forced on an administra¬ 
tively able, yet unlucky king by self-interested barons. 

The roots of the Magna Carta are traceable to the 
reign of John’s father, the energetic and imaginative 
Henry II, the first ruler of the Plantagenet dynasty and 
“the father of the common law.” As a part of his suc¬ 
cessful centralization of power following years of civil 
war and chaos, Henry II forged a national legal system 
through uniformity of legal rules and roving royal courts 
at the expense of manorial tribunals applying haphazard 
local customs and dominated by individual lords. Ironi¬ 


cally this concentration of power by regularization of the 
law would be the impetus for constraining Henry’s less 
just son. Although deprived of their judicial power, the 
baronage came to appreciate predictable legal standards, 
impartial courts, and objective regulation of feudal obli¬ 
gations, especially after John abused them. 

These abuses included unprecedented taxation, 
exorbitant feudal fines, misuse of royal authority over 
warships and marriages, illegal confiscation of baronial 
lands, and arbitrary judicial rulings. Discontent with 
John’s rule, limited to the lords, the lower aristocracy 
and many townspeople objected to his oppression, taxa¬ 
tion, and disregard of custom. Therefore barons sought 
to preserve the law as a way to curb John and prevent the 
consolidation of a tyrannical order. Thus what was once 
a method of Henry II to extend royal authority became 
the means of limiting it. The Magna Carta can be seen as 
a conservative reaction to Henry’s misrule. 

John is not totally to blame for the debacle of 1215, 
for he came to the throne in 1199 without the popularity 
of his charismatic brother and predecessor, the crusading 
Richard I the Lionhearted and was encumbered with 
an empty treasury, rampant inflation, and the moniker 
“John Lackland” because of the absence of a bequest 
of territory from his father. Hindered by a reputation 
for untrustworthiness, rumors that he had usurped the 
throne by murdering his nephew, and his excommuni¬ 
cation in 1209 over disputes with the church, John saw 
his loss of his possessions of Normandy and Anjou, the 
heart of the Angevin empire, to the French King Philip II 
Augustus become disastrous. With these military defeats 
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King John never intended to abide by the Magna Carta, which 
became an indelible part of the English constitution. 


of 1203-04, a humiliated John turned to strengthening 
his control of England and raising funds to finance a new 
French campaign. When this campaign failed miserably 
and he was forced to pay tribute to the French king, John 
returned to England discredited, broke, and determined to 
squeeze all the funds he could from his English domain. 

Unlike earlier disputes between English kings and 
their barons, discontent involved neither rival claimants 
to the Crown nor jealous factions of the royal family. 
This proved beneficial to the barons, for instead of fight¬ 
ing for a personage or power, they claimed to be defend¬ 
ing the entire realm and its traditions. At a conference 
with the king in January 1215 at London, the barons 
demanded that John reaffirm his coronation oath and 
institute reforms. But John, who had asked the pope to 
side with him and was preparing for battle, demanded 
that the barons make a new oath of allegiance. Instead 
the barons mobilized for war and renounced their fealty 
to the king at Northampton on May 5. Under the leader¬ 
ship of Robert FitzWalter, the rebels were welcomed into 
London by the populace on June 10 as John fled to his 


stronghold of Windsor Castle. After much negotiation, 
and the departure of disgruntled northern lords, John 
consented to terms on June 15 in the meadow of Runny- 
mede near Windsor and his seal was affixed to the docu¬ 
ment. On June 19 the barons reaffirmed their loyalty. 

The Magna Carta, first known as the “Articles of the 
Barons,” contained 63 articles restricting royal power, 
clarifying feudal responsibilities, and guaranteeing cer¬ 
tain rights, including those of the church. More particu¬ 
larly it provided redress of grievances concerning land, 
asserted the authority of the Great Council to block abu¬ 
sive taxation, required that the courts stay fair and open, 
asserted commercial rights beneficial to middle-class 
merchants, and required the restraint of royal officials. It 
even protected widows from being compelled to marry. 
It was remarkably visionary in that it recognized the 
judicial due process rights of all Englishmen, not just the 
aristocracy. Enforcement was provided through a coun¬ 
cil of 25 barons with the legal authority to make war on 
the king if necessary. 

In keeping with his reputation John never intended 
to abide by the document and was only buying time. He 
soon prepared for renewed resistance and won a pro¬ 
nouncement from the pope declaring the Magna Carta 
void because he agreed to it under duress. But there was 
no turning back. Although it failed as a peace treaty, the 
Magna Carta swiftly commanded a reverence and maj¬ 
esty of its own and became an indelible part of the Eng¬ 
lish constitution. John died in 1216, while once again 
fleeing his barons. 

See also English common law; feudalism: Europe. 
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Russell Fowler 

Magyar invasions 

The Magyars, Hungarian ancestors, began raiding into 
western Europe in 862 against the outposts of the Frank¬ 
ish kingdom in the Danube Valley. Under pressure from 
the Pechenegs, they moved westward, eventually mov- 
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ing into the Carpathian Basin in 895. Over the next 10 
years, they gained control of the entire basin. From here 
they continued to raid Europe over the next 55 years, 
reaching as far west as the Pyrenees mountains. During 
this time, their raids were successful enough that the Byz¬ 
antine Empire and several other kingdoms chose to pay 
off the Magyars to gain relief from invasion. Their raids 
were finally brought to an end in 955 at the Battle of 
Augsburg when King Otto I of Germany defeated the 
Magyars. The prehistory of the Magyars, because of lack 
of written record, has been constructed from their lan¬ 
guage, which is part of the Finno-Ugric language group. 
Other languages in this group are Finnish and Estonian. 
It is believed that the Magyars were originally part of 
a group of people who lived in western Siberia. Today 
most of the peoples in this group live in Russia, except 
the Hungarians and those living in the Baltic region and 
Finland. The name Magyar is taken to mean “speakers” 
and is derived from the Finno-Ugrian mon, which means 
“speak,” and er, which means “man.” 

Sometime during the 10th century b.c.e., the Mag¬ 
yars moved south out of western Siberia into the area 
between the Ural River and the Aral Sea. They lived in 
this area until sometime during the second century b.c.e. 
when they moved westward into the Don Basin. During 
the first century c.E., the Magyars moved into the region 
near the Azov Sea and the Black Sea and discovered the 
use of iron and horses, most likely from their exposure 
to their neighbors the Scythians and Sarmatians. Inter¬ 
action with these Iranian peoples can be seen through 
the incorporation of Iranian words into their language. 
They then came under the influence of Turkish peoples. 
In the sixth century the Magyars joined the Onogurs, a 
Turkish tribal alliance made up of 10 tribes. (Onogurs 
means “10 peoples.”) The Onogurs, including the Mag¬ 
yars, were then incorporated into the Turkish empire in 
552, but then the Magyars gained their independence 
again in the early part of the seventh century, only to be 
incorporated into the Khazar Khanate in 630. 

The Magyars gained their independence from the 
Khazars in 830—at the time settled in the area between 
the Don and Lower Danube Rivers. In 862 they launched 
their first raid against a western European kingdom and 
raided the Frankish tribe. These raids continued over 
the next several years, sometimes launched alone, and 
other times while allied with other kingdoms, such as 
the Turkish Kabars and the Moravians. In 894 they 
allied with the Byzantines under Emperor Leo the Wise. 
The Byzantines were involved in a war with the Bulgars 
under Czar Simeon. The campaign that year was a suc¬ 
cess for the Magyars and Byzantines. Unfortunately for 


the Magyars, they set themselves up for their own defeat. 
In 894 there was a massive movement of Turkish peo¬ 
ples from the east that pushed the Pechenegs from their 
homeland. Fleeing the Turkish invasion, the Pechenegs 
moved west into Magyar land and signed an alliance 
with the Bulgars against the Magyars. With the Magyar 
armies away fighting the Bulgars, the Pechenegs had little 
trouble overrunning the Magyars, who found themselves 
caught between the hostile kingdoms of the Bulgars and 
the Pechenegs. The Magyars had little choice but to flee 
to the west to avoid their destruction. 

Under the leadership of their chieftains Arpad and 
Kurans, the Magyars moved across the Carpathian 
Mountains into the middle Danube valley. Over the 
next 10 years, the Magyars would secure control over 
the valley, including destroying the Moravian kingdom 
in 906. With the death of Kurans, caused by Bavarian 
intrigue against the Magyars in 904, Arpad became the 
sole ruler of the Magyars and their tradition of dual 
rulers ended. Arpad died in 907 and was succeeded 
by his son. The Magyars finished the conquest of their 
new homeland and they continued raiding. Their raid 
into Italy in 899 was at the invitation of the emperor 
Arnulph of the eastern Frankish kingdom. Looking 
for help against his rival King Berengar I of Lombardy 
(who had a claim on the imperial crown), Arnulph sent 
5,000 warriors on a raid into Italy. While the Magyars’ 
initial attack on Venice was repulsed, the Magyars were 
able to defeat Berengar in battle at the river Brenta. 

With the death of Emperor Arnulph in 899, the Mag¬ 
yars saw their chance to raid the Frankish empire, which 
was in turmoil because of the emperor’s death. In 900, 
the Magyars launched their first raid into Bavaria. The 
raids into Bavaria continued over the next 33 years and 
became more destructive. In 910 the Magyars defeated 
the Germans at the Battle of Augsburg, where they led 
them into an ambush by pretending to flee. The Mag¬ 
yars, like most of the nomadic peoples from the steppes, 
were excellent horsemen. They were also very proficient 
with bow and arrow. They would launch a sudden attack 
and then pretend to flee from the enemy. They drew their 
enemy into a trap, where they could encircle the enemy 
and destroy them with arrows in close combat. 

Another part of the success of the Magyars was due 
to the weakness of the western kingdoms, who were 
engaged in internal fighting (in Germany and Italy) 
fending off other external threats (in France the Nor¬ 
mans and Saracens). Even the Byzantine Empire found 
it more useful to submit to the Magyars, using them 
as an ally against the Bulgars. A standard Magyar 
strategy was repeatedly to raid an area to compel the 
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ruler to pay the Magyars to leave the area alone. In 
924 the Magyars launched a raid into western Europe. 
Raiding through Bavaria, Swabia, Alsace, Lorraine, 
and Champagne on the way west, they then crossed the 
Rhine and raided Franconia before returning home. At 
this point King Henry the Fowler decided to buy nine 
years of peace from the Magyars and used this time to 
reorganize and strengthen the German cavalry better to 
defend against the Magyars. 

In 926 the Magyars launched a raid into northern 
Italy. Moving through Ventia and Lombardy, they were 
repulsed in their attempt to cross the Pennine Alps by 
soldiers from Burgundy and Vienne. They crossed the 
Maritime Alps and raided into Provence and Septi- 
mantia in southern France all the way to the Pyrenees. 
Returning through the Rhone Valley, they fought sev¬ 
eral inconclusive battles with the troops from Burgundy 
and Vienne before returning home. When the nine-year 
truce King Henry had purchased in 924 expired and he 
refused to renew it, the Magyars turned their attention 
back to Germany in 933. The Magyars sent an army 
into Germany to convince them to continue paying 
tribute. Meeting the German army near Merseberg, the 
Magyars suffered a defeat at the hands of the Germans, 
resulting in the loss of German tribute money. Henry 
and his son Otto I the Great fortified eastern German 
to protect it from the Magyars. 

The Magyars turned to easier targets to the south 
of the Carpathian Basin, raiding the Balkans region and 
the Byzantine Empire. Launching a campaign into this 
area in 934 and in 942 against the Byzantine Empire, the 
Magyars began receiving regular tribute from the Byzan¬ 
tines and others in the area. The Byzantine tribute would 
continue until 970, when the Magyars allied themselves 
with the prince of Kiev, who invaded the Balkans and 
was defeated by the Byzantines. In 951 Prince Henry of 
Bavaria defeated the Magyar troops in northern Italy and 
then raided their province of Pannonia. A civil war in 
Germany (953-955) between Otto I and his son Ludolf 
allowed the Magyars to raid western Europe again. With 
a force of between 50,000 and 100,000 warriors, the 
Magyars raided through Franconia and Bavaria. Then 
with help from Conrad, duke of Lorraine, who was 
allied with Ludolf, the Magyars crossed the Rhine River 
at Worms and moved into Lorraine, then moving into 
northeastern France, Rheims, Chalons, and into Burgun¬ 
dy. From there they moved into northern Italy, raided 
Lombardy, and finally returned home. 

In 955 with a force of 50,000, the Magyars moved 
into Bavaria and laid siege to the city of Augsburg. The 
Magyars believed that Ludolf and Conrad were still at 


war with Otto. Instead, the rebels had made peace with 
Otto and joined him in attacking the Magyars. With 
a force of about 10,000 heavy cavalry, the Germans 
moved to attack the Magyars, who lifted their siege 
and prepared for battle with the Germans. The battle 
was fought on August 10, 955. The Magyars were ini¬ 
tially successful and captured the German camp. Otto 
repulsed the Magyar attack and then had his forces 
attack and drive the Magyars from the field with heavy 
losses, including the capture of the Magyar camp. Dur¬ 
ing the final attack Conrad was killed. At the Battle of 
Augsburg (also known as the Battle of Lechfeld), the 
Magyar raids into western Europe finally ended. With 
their defeat at the hands of the Byzantines in 970, the 
time was ripe for the Magyars to cease their raids. The 
Magyars turned to farming and became influenced by 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

See also Bulgarian Empire; Byzantine Empire: polit¬ 
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Dallace W. Unger, Jr. 

Mahmud of Ghazni 

(d. 1030) sultan and conqueror 

Mahmud of Ghazni, founder of the Ghaznavid Empire, 
was the son of Sebuk-Tigin, a Turkic slave soldier who 
rose through military service to lead a small client state 
of the Abbasid dynasty in Afghanistan. Mahmud as¬ 
sumed control of this state in 997 after defeating a chal¬ 
lenge from his brother Ismail. 

Although the state he inherited was small, Mahmud 
moved aggressively to expand his landholdings, launch- 
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ing military expeditions into eastern Iran. Ghaznavid 
forces conquered Khurasan in 999, which led to the col¬ 
lapse of the Samanid dynasty, and in 1009, the Iranian 
province of Sijistan also fell. The Ghaznavids defeated 
their only rivals to power in the eastern Islamic lands, the 
Khwarazmians, in 1017. Mahmud pushed as far west as 
the Iranian province of Rayy—ruled by the Buyid confed¬ 
eration based in Baghdad —and conquered it in 1029. 

Despite his substantial conquests in eastern and 
central Iran, Mahmud’s greatest legacy was the expan¬ 
sion of Muslim power eastward into South Asia. Begin¬ 
ning in 1001 Ghaznavid armies campaigned in India, 
occasionally returning to Iran to beat back incursions 
by nomadic Turkic tribes from Central Asia. Mahmud 
went as far south in India as the state of Gujarat, though 
he was only able to establish firm control over the north¬ 
ern region of Punjab. Although he used Hindu Indian 
auxiliary troops, Mahmud also ordered or allowed the 
destruction of Hindu temples. However as a fundamen¬ 
talist Sunni Muslim, he also ordered the persecution of 
Shi’i Muslims, both in the Indus Valley and in Rayy, 
which had been ruled by the Shi’i Buyids. Mahmud’s 
military successes were balanced out by his patronage 
of certain Muslim scholars and philosophers, including 
the famous historian and anthropologist Abu Raihan 
al-Biruni, who wrote a lengthy and detailed study of the 
Indian subcontinent. 

At its height, during the reign of Mahmud, the 
Ghaznavid Empire stretched from the Caspian Sea in the 
west to the Punjab and northern India. After Mahmud’s 
death in 1030, his son Masud assumed the throne. How¬ 
ever the empire’s centralized structure began to disin¬ 
tegrate, as Masud concentrated on further expanding 
Ghaznavid authority in India while failing to recognize 
the threat posed by the Seljuk dynasty, which began 
to move into Ghaznavid lands in Iran. Masud tried to 
stop the Seljuk advance but was defeated in 1040 at 
the Battle of Dandanqan and was overthrown the next 
year. The Ghaznavids remained in power until 1187, 
though their landholdings were steadily reduced until 
they included only the city of Ghazna in Afghanistan 
and small sections of that region. 

See also Isma’ilis; Shi’ism. 
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Maimonides 

(1135-1204) philosopher and rabbi 

Maimonides, or Moses ben Maimon, was born into 
a scholarly Jewish family in Cordoba, when southern 
Spain or Andalusia was ruled by Islamic dynasties. 
Along with Averroes he became the most well-known 
intellectual from Muslim Spain. His family fled Spain 
for Fez, Morocco, when a repressive Berber Muslim 
dynasty came to power in Spain. To escape religious 
persecution the family claimed to be Muslims but ul¬ 
timately moved from Morocco to Palestine and Egypt, 
where they finally settled in Cairo. 

Maimonides was a well-known rabbi as well as a 
doctor and scholar. He served as the physician to the 
son and vizier of Saladin (Salah ad din, Yusuf) and 
became head of the large Jewish community in Cairo. 
Maimonides was a prolific writer on many subjects. He 
wrote 10 medical works in Arabic giving advice on diet, 
sexual intercourse, and healthy lifestyles. Written in neo- 
Hebrew, one of his greatest works, Mishna Torah (Rep¬ 
etition of the law), detailed all the laws of the Torah 
and other Jewish texts. His Guide to the Perplexed 
(1190) was written in Arabic with Hebrew characters 
but was subsequently translated into Hebrew and Latin. 
The guide was one of Maimonides’s most controversial 
works, causing widespread and acrimonious debate 
over the interrelationships of religion and rationality in 
Christian, Jewish, and Islamic communities. 

Maimonides attempted to reconcile devout religious 
practices and faith with rational, scientific tenets. He 
posited that the future coming of a messiah was one of 
the 13 tenets of Jewish belief and believed in the divine 
word but argued that rationality should be applied to 
legal precepts and the conduct of everyday life. He also 
rejected Ptolemaic astronomy that argued that the Sun 
and stars revolved around Earth. He argued that humans 
should not be forced to choose between religion and 
reason and, in his prolific writings, discussed issues of 
immortality, creation of the universe and humankind, 
and free will. He died in Cairo and was buried in Tibe¬ 
rias, Palestine. 
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See also Islam: literature and music in the gold¬ 
en age; Islam: science and technology in the golden 

AGE. 
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Majapahit kingdom 

After the decline of the Srivijayas, who were based in 
Palembang, Sumatra, the Singahsari dynasty tried to as¬ 
sert their authority in the Malay Archipelago. Unfortu¬ 
nately for them the powerful Mongol warrior Kubilai 
Khan interfered with their efforts by trying to subjugate 
them. He initially sent peaceful missions to make the Sin¬ 
gahsari ruler pay tribute to him. When the last Singahsari 
ruler, Kertanagara, refused, Kubilai Khan sent a military 
force to Java to subdue him forcefully. By the time the 
Mongols reached Java, the Singahsari ruler Kertanagara 
had been assassinated by the forces of his brother-in-law, 
Jayakatwang of Kediri, who coveted the throne. In 1292 
Nararya Sanggrama Wijaya, later known as Kertarjasa 
Jayawardhana, the son-in-law of Kertanegara, went on 
to establish his own line of dynasty, known as the Ma¬ 
japahit dynasty. He managed to do so through an early 
alliance with the Mongols, who had come to attack him. 
After defeating his uncle, Kertajasa managed to expel the 
Mongols in 1293. 

The Hindu-Javanese Majapahit dynasty reigned from 
about 1293 to 1500 from eastern Java. The name Maja¬ 
pahit is derived from a bitter fruit. Their empire includ¬ 
ed Borneo, Sumatra, Bali, and the southern part of the 
Malay Peninsula. It stretched from Irian Jaya in the east 
to Langkasuka in Malaya in the west. Either a king or a 
queen was able to rule. The royal family consisted of the 
king’s parents, sisters, their husbands, aunts, and uncles, 
and their respective spouses shared in the administration 
of the kingdom. They formed the Royal Advisory coun¬ 
cil, and the Royal Privy councils were consulted by the 
king before he made any decision. 

The Majapahit kingdom achieved great prosperity 
especially in the 14th century. A key figure in the Majap¬ 
ahit era is Gadjah Mada, who acted as regent and prime 
minister from 1331 to 1364. Queen Tribuana Tungga- 
dewi, regent for her son Hayam Wuruk, appointed him 


prime minister. Gadjah Mada was a skilful politician 
and was responsible for the glorious period of Maja¬ 
pahit rule. His famous oath, known as Sumpah Palapa, 
was recorded in the Pararaton or the Book of Kings. 
He swore to conquer the rest of the Malay Archipel¬ 
ago before indulging in the pleasures of life. In fact, 
he named specific locations in his oath, such as Bali, 
Tumasik (present-day Singapore), Pahang, and Palem¬ 
bang. He succeeded in spreading Majapahit rule in the 
Malay Archipelago, beyond present-day Indonesia. His 
conquests even extended to the Muslim city-state of 
Palembang Sumatra, effectively ending Srivijaya rule. 
True to his word, he headed a military expedition that 
conquered Bali in 1343. 

In 1350 Queen Tribuana Tunggadewi stepped down 
and Gadjah Mada served her son, Hayam Wuruk, who 
ruled until 1389. The young king, who was only 16 years 
old, gave free rein to his prime minister. Thus Gadjah 
Mada was free to conquer as many places in the archi¬ 
pelago as he wanted. During this time he succeeded in 
gaining the islands of the Indonesian Archipelago under 
Majapahit rule. During the early 15th century Majapa¬ 
hit rule declined with the rise of the Malacca Sultanate, 
who were becoming increasingly powerful. Toward the 
end of their rule, many members of Majapahit aristoc¬ 
racy moved to Bali, where they lived in isolation till the 
island was colonized. 

See also Srivijaya kingdom. 
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medieval Europe: educational system 

One of the most important intellectual developments 
in western Europe during the High Middle Ages was 
the growth of urban schools and universities in which 
feepaying students were able to acquire a basic educa¬ 
tion in the liberal arts. The system of education known 
as Scholasticism resulted from the rigorous applica¬ 
tion of the liberal arts and their principles to the study of 
God and the traditional teachings of the church. These 
educational transitions were characteristic of the period 
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that Charles Homer Haskins and subsequent scholars 
have dubbed “the renaissance of the 12th century,” 
a time of intense cultural flourishing spanning from 
around 1050 to 1215 and made possible by the rapid 
growth of cities and the emergence of a cash economy. 

Since the time of Charlemagne two types of schools 
had existed in western Europe: monastic and cathedral. 
Monastic schools trained oblates (that is, children given 
to the monastery and the monastic life by their parents) 
in the scriptural, theological, and spiritual traditions 
of the church. Monastic education emphasized accep¬ 
tance and assimilation of what was known about God 
rather than investigation of the unknown. Cathedral 
schools, which were under the control of the local bish¬ 
op, trained young men for careers in ecclesiastical or 
secular administration by providing a basic education 
in reading, writing, rhetoric, and documentation. Here 
again the curriculum was oriented toward the practical 
rather than the speculative. 

In the first half of the 12th century a new type of 
school began to appear in burgeoning cities like Paris. 
These urban schools, which were open to all fee-paying 
students, served a clientele that did not necessarily have 
aspirations to serve the church or government in the tra¬ 
ditional ways. The interpretation of sacred Scripture and 
the study of God remained, however, at the center of the 
curriculum of these new schools. Teachers at the urban 
schools certified to give authoritative interpretations of 
revelation were officially designated masters. Masters 
such as Anselm of Laon, Bernard of Chartres, and Hugh 
of St. Victor sought to use the liberal arts as tools in the 
interpretation of revelation and to teach their pupils to 
do the same. Thus the urban-school student would first 
read in the seven liberal arts before moving on to a high¬ 
er discipline such as theology or law. In the 13th century 
the medieval university would come to be defined by a 
school of theology, a school of law, and a school of medi¬ 
cine beyond the liberal arts curriculum. 

The seven liberal arts were divided into the trivium , 
the three arts proper, and the quadrivium, the four sci¬ 
ences. The trivium consisted of grammar, rhetoric, and 
dialectic or logic. The quadrivium consisted of arithme¬ 
tic, astronomy, geometry, and music. About a millen¬ 
nium and a half before the birth of the medieval uni¬ 
versity, Aristotle maintained not only that all the arts 
and sciences are subservient to “first philosophy” (that 
is, the science of the end or the good), but also that 
they constitute the parts of philosophy as preparation 
for that highest wisdom that determines the end of all 
things and orders them accordingly. Thus subsequent 
pagan thinkers such as Cicero and Seneca insisted on 
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the necessity of a liberal arts education for the forma¬ 
tion and perfection of humankind. Ancient Christian 
thinkers such as Augustine of Hippo and Jerome, also 
having been trained in the liberal arts, similarly insisted 
on the use of the arts in the interpretation of Scripture. 
The tiered curriculum of the medieval urban schools and 
universities owes much to Augustine’s understanding of 
the liberal arts as certain ordered steps intended to lead 
the student from corporeal to incorporeal things. 

Hugh of St. Victor (c. 1098-1141), an early Scho¬ 
lastic theologian and master at the urban school of St. 
Victor in Paris, was known as the “Second Augustine,” 
even during his lifetime, because he used Augustine’s 
basic idea to develop a holistic well-ordered philosophy 
according to which the student is led from the time- 
bound words of humans to the eternal Word of God. 
According to Hugh, it is the ordered study of the lib¬ 
eral arts that ultimately leads the reader to the eternal 
Word or wisdom, the second person of the Trinity, who 
reorders and perfects the human student after the fall 
into the disorder of sin. In the urban schools the lib¬ 
eral arts were constitutive of philosophy, which Hugh 
and other medieval masters understood primarily as the 
love of that wisdom in whose image human beings are 
created and in whose image they are restored. 

Liberal arts study intends to restore within fallen 
students the divine image, in Hugh’s view. The four 
major branches of philosophy into which the Victorine 
Master divides the arts arose as antidotes to human¬ 
kind’s sickness because of the fall of Adam. First the 
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theoretical arts (theology, physics, and mathematics, 
the last of which includes the quadrivium) seek to heal 
ignorance and restore humans to the knowledge of truth. 
Second the practical arts (ethics or individual morals, 
economics or domestic morals, and political science or 
public morals) seek to heal concupiscence and restore 
humans to the love of virtue. Third the mechanical arts 
(weaving, armament construction, commerce, agricul¬ 
ture, hunting, medicine, and theatrics) seek to alleviate 
bodily weakness (an antidote to mortality). Finally the 
logical arts (the trivium), which arose last of all, seek 
to provide a form of polished discourse on which the 
other branches of knowledge rely. The logical arts are 
therefore to be studied first, after which the student is 
to learn, in order, the practical, the theoretical, and the 
mechanical arts. 

The second major phase of Hugh’s pedagogical 
program is the study of sacred Scripture, for which the 
pupil is to use the recently acquired tools of grammar, 
dialectic, and the other arts. The 12th-century appli¬ 
cation of grammar and dialectic to the study of God 
was central to theology’s becoming a science or aca¬ 
demic discipline. The most important theological and 
ecclesiastical works of the 12th century resulted from 
the rigorous application of the principles of dialectic 
to the enormous and disparate body of statements of 
the fathers and councils of the church on innumerable 
questions of faith and doctrine: for example, Peter 
Abelard’s Yes and No, the Ordinary Gloss, Peter Lom¬ 
bard’s Four Books of Sentences, and Gratian’s Con¬ 
cordance of Discordant Canons (Decretum). Whereas 
various “questions” about God and God talk first 
developed out of the biblical witness and closely fol¬ 
lowed its narrative structure (as in Hugh of St. Victor’s 
On the Sacraments of the Christian Faith), in the fol¬ 
lowing centuries theological reflection would take the 
standard form of the “questions” themselves systemati¬ 
cally arranged in summae (as in the Summa theologiae 
of Thomas Aquinas). 
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medieval Europe: 
sciences and medicine 

The Latin West in the early medieval period was too 
poor and rural to produce significant theoretical sci¬ 
ence and medicine. The near-total loss of the scientific 
language of antiquity, Greek, also hindered Western 
science. What remained were the Bible and the volumi¬ 
nous but unsystematic and uncreative Latin works of 
Roman and a few early medieval compilers, such as the 
Elder Pliny’s Natural History or the encyclopedic writ¬ 
ings of Isidore of Seville. 

Medieval science built on the tradition of Greek natu¬ 
ral philosophy and medicine. Ptolemy in astronomy (and 
astrology); Galen in medicine; Euclid, Archimedes, and 
Apollonius in mathematics; and Aristotle (along with 
works falsely ascribed to him) in logic and natural philos¬ 
ophy composed a body of ancient authority that underlay 
medieval science. They were joined by numerous writers 
from the Islamic world, particularly influential in the field 
of medicine, but important in many other areas as well. 
Leaders among these included the philosopher-physicians 
Ibn Sina (980-1037), known in the Latin West as Avicen¬ 
na; Ibn Rushd (1128-98), known as Averroes or “the 
Commentator” (on Aristotle); and Moses Maimonides 
(1138-1204). Physicians and philosophers from the 
Islamic world, who included Jews like Maimonides and 
Christians as well as Muslims, had further developed and 
systematized Greek thought as well as innovating. 

The revival of Western science can be traced to the 
growing prosperity of the West in the 11th century, 
which stimulated interest at first in the Roman writings, 
and then in an influx of translations from the Arabic, 
both of originally Greek texts translated into Arabic 
and of originally Arabic ones, beginning late in the 11th 
century. The principal avenue for scientific translation 
was Spain, where many Muslim areas with developed 
scientific traditions were coming under Christian rule. 
(There were also translations directly from the Greek 
being made in the Sicilian kingdom, an area that had 
never lost its connections to Greek culture.) The most 
important translator of the 12th century was Gerard of 
Cremona (1114-87), an Italian who worked in Toledo, 
Spain. Gerard’s translations of Arabic versions of Greek 
works included Ptolemy’s Almagest, Euclid’s Geometry, 
and Archimedes’ Measurement of the Circle. Arab works 
he translated included Avicenna’s Canon of Medicine 
and the commentary on Galen by Haly Radoan, both 
of which became standard medical texts. The 12th and 
13th century discovery of these Greek and Arab writers 
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had a radical impact on European culture, making the 
physical universe an object of scholarly interest. 

By the late 12th and 13th centuries, the vehicle for 
disseminating science and medical theory in Latin Chris¬ 
tendom was the university, particularly the undergradu¬ 
ate arts faculty and the medical faculty. The intellectu¬ 
als who worked in these universities are referred to as 
Scholastics. Scholastics did not view qualitative science 
as a discipline divorced from philosophy but as a sub¬ 
discipline within philosophy, called natural philosophy. 
Natural philosophy was taught in universities princi¬ 
pally by commenting on Aristotle’s genuine and spuri¬ 
ous scientific works along with previous commentaries 
and other texts. Among the most important centers for 
the study of nature was the University of Paris. Leading 
Scholastic philosophers with an interest in natural phi¬ 
losophy included the 12th century William of Conches 
and Albertus Magnus (1200-80). More mathematical 
aspects of science, such as astronomy and optics, were 
taught outside the natural philosophy curriculum. 

Scholastic natural philosophers faced the challenge 
of reconciling Aristotle’s thought, produced in the cul¬ 
ture of pagan Greece, with Christianity. The most com¬ 
mon approach was to subordinate Aristotle to Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, denying such Aristotelian claims as the 
eternal existence of the world as unbiblical. A very dif¬ 
ferent strategy based itself on the philosophical works 
of Averroes. By asserting the autonomy of philosophy, 
including natural philosophy, from Christian theology, 
the Latin Averroists such as Siger of Brabant (c. 1240-c. 
1284) at the University of Paris attracted a great deal of 
suspicion from church authorities. The bishop of Paris, 
Etienne Tempier, reacted to the perceived threat of the 
Averroists by condemning many Aristotelian ideas as 
irreligious in 1277. The Aristotelian denial of the pos¬ 
sibility of multiple worlds, for example, was thought to 
be a heretical limitation on God’s power. 

The scope of Tempier’s condemnation reached to the 
works of many philosophers trying to synthesize Aristo¬ 
tle with Christianity, such as the Paris professor Thom¬ 
as Aquinas (c. 1224-74). The effect of this condemna¬ 
tion was limited; it did not, nor was it intended to, stop 
the study of nature. It did encourage a greater focus on 
God’s omnipotence, with a greater willingness to dis¬ 
cuss hypothetical, non-Aristotelian cosmologies. These 
discussions were not assertions of physical reality but 
remained speculative. When the Parisian master Nicolas 
Oresme (c. 1320-82), for example, discussed the anti- 
Aristotelian idea that the Earth rotated, his influential 
arguments were directed at demonstrating that it was 
possible, not that it was actually happening. 


Somewhat apart from the mainstream of Scholastic 
science was experimental work. Its most notable prac¬ 
titioner in the Middle Ages was the Lranciscan friar 
Roger Bacon (c. 1219-c. 1292), whose optical and 
alchemical experiments won him a bad reputation as 
a magician. Another experimentalist was the Lrench 
nobleman Pierre de Maricort, who experimented on 
magnets. The most active experimental program was 
probably that carried out by alchemists, particularly 
in distillation. As the university scientists, they drew 
on Greek and Arabic science, but their discipline was 
passed on outside the academy and aroused some sus¬ 
picion from church authorities. 

One of the most intriguing developments in late medi¬ 
eval science was the increasing quantification of Aristo¬ 
telian physics. This was initially the work of a group of 
scholars at Oxford University, many of them associated 
with Merton College, the so-called Calculatores. Leaders 
in this early effort to create a mathematical physics were 
Thomas Bradwardine (c. 1300-49) Richard Swineshead 
(d. 1365), and William Heytesbury (d. c. 1372). The proj¬ 
ect was also advanced by avant-garde masters at the 14th 
century University of Paris, notably Oresme, Jean Buri- 
dan (1300-58) and Albert of Saxony (c. 1316-90). Their 
brilliant work continued to be expressed in the form of 
commentaries on Aristotle’s works, modifying the Aris¬ 
totelian system rather than overthrowing it. Their most 
notable conceptual innovation was “impetus,” a quality 
of a moving body that kept it in motion. This differed 
from the Aristotelian theory that a body’s motion was 
maintained by the medium in which it moved. 

Although professional healing continued in early 
medieval Europe, it was not based on mastery of tex¬ 
tual sources. The transmission of the Greek and Arab 
tradition in medicine to Latin Europe began in the late 
11th century, with a group of translations from the 
Arabic associated with the Benedictine monastery of 
Monte Cassino. These translations, made by an other¬ 
wise unknown monk named Constantine the African, 
included works of the ancient Greek physician Hip¬ 
pocrates, Galen, and Arab physicians. The new body of 
texts was instrumental in the re-creation of medicine as 
a learned profession, as well as ensuring that the West¬ 
ern medicine would follow Arabic medicine into adopt¬ 
ing a basically Galenic framework. The first recorded 
institution devoted to medical education in the Latin 
West was a medical school at Salerno in southern Italy, 
which developed a body of texts that would form a basis 
for medical learning throughout the medieval period. 

With the development of the university system in 
the 12th century, medicine was taught alongside law 
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and theology as one of the three higher disciplines. As 
they did in science, universities benefited in medicine 
from the flood of Spanish Arabic translations of the 
mid-12th century, the most influential work being Avi¬ 
cenna’s Canon, a massive systematization of Galenic 
medicine that eventually served in Latin translation as 
a medical textbook. A third wave of medical transla¬ 
tions in the 13th century was led by the royal physician 
Arnauld of Villanova and included a higher proportion 
of translations directly from the Greek. Latin Chris¬ 
tians also began to write medical treatises, commen¬ 
taries, and compendia of their own, although nothing 
to challenge the intellectual authority of Greek and 
Arabic works. 

In addition to Paris and Montpellier in southern 
France, the most important universities for medicine 
were mostly Italian, particularly Bologna and Padua. 
The bachelor of medicine degree took about seven years, 
the M.D. about 10. As the medical curriculum devel¬ 
oped, textual study began to be supplemented with other 
forms of medical education. Some universities required 
medical students to get practical experience working 
with a physician, and beginning in the 14th century some 
Mediterranean universities began to require attendance 
at dissections. The Galenic medicine taught in the univer¬ 
sities was based on a theory of the four “humors” of the 
human body: yellow bile, black bile, phlegm, and blood. 
A healthy body was one where the humors balanced. 
This led to the popularity of bloodletting as a therapy, 
as it allegedly relieved the distress caused by an excess of 
blood. Although Galen differed from Aristotle on some 
biological questions, Galenic medicine was mostly com¬ 
patible with Aristotelian natural philosophy, and phy¬ 
sicians were educated in natural philosophy as well as 
medicine proper. It was also considered important for a 
physician to know astrology to choose the best times to 
perform medical procedures. 

Largely outside the university tradition were Jew¬ 
ish physicians, some of whom served as personal physi¬ 
cians for the most powerful Christians in Europe. Also 
outside the university tradition were women writers 
on medicine such as the nun Hildegard of Bingen 
(1098-1179). Her Book of Simple Medicines includes 
information on the curative power of herbs and jewels. 
There was also a mysterious woman medical writer at 
Salerno named Trotula, but she had no successors on 
university faculties. 

One set of rivals to the physicians, as educated 
medical professionals, were the surgeons, who in addi¬ 
tion to practicing what is now called surgery were 
also active in the treatment of skin disease. (Italy was 


exceptional in that physicians were trained as surgeons 
as well.) Surgery was not taught at the university, but 
through apprenticeship, which eventually led to the for¬ 
mation of a guild system. Physicians, a tiny minority 
among Europe’s medical practitioners, distinguished 
themselves from surgeons (and other healers like mid¬ 
wives and herbalists) through a focus on why the body 
became sick, rather than merely on the cure. Physicians 
often emphasized maintaining health through proper 
diet and the observance of astrological moments rather 
than healing the sick. 

By the late Middle Ages a network of medical insti¬ 
tutions outside university medical faculties had begun 
to develop. Surgeons organized themselves into guilds 
such as Paris’s College of Saint Cosme, founded in 
1210. Governments established systems of licensing 
practitioners, although unlicensed practitioners contin¬ 
ued to flourish. Cities, beginning in Italy, hired public 
physicians. Hospitals, originally places for the sick to 
die or recover, started hiring physicians as attendants. 
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Mehmed I 

(1389P-1421) Ottoman ruler 

Mehmed I came to the Ottoman Turkish throne at per¬ 
haps the most desperate time in the dynasty’s history. 
Up until the reign of his father, Bayezid I, the Ottoman 
rise to power had been meteoric. His grandfather, Sultan 
Murad I, had defeated the Serbian King Lazar at Koso¬ 
vo in 1389, opening up the Balkans to Ottoman con¬ 
quest. Yet, at the moment of victory, one of Lazar’s lieu¬ 
tenants, Milos Obilic, as Caroline Finkel relates in her 
Osman’s Dream: The History of The Ottoman Empire, 
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“approached him, pretending that he was defecting to 
the Ottoman. Instead he stabbed the sultan dead. Lazar 
was soon captured and decapitated in Murad’s tent. ” 

After the death of Murad on the battlefield of 
Kosovo, where 600 years later Serb leader Slobodan 
Milosevic would ignite the spirit of Serb nationalism 
and begin a new series of Balkan wars, Murad’s son 
Bayezid I became sultan. 

Bayezid was an energetic warrior, determined to 
build on the patrimony of his father, Murad. He earned 
the nickname of Yilderim, “Lightning,” for the speed and 
decisiveness of his movements. In the First World War 
when Turkey was an ally of imperial Germany, an elite 
division trained by General Liman von Sanders and other 
German advisers would become known as the “Yilderim 
Division.” In 1396 armies from Christian Europe gath¬ 
ered for a crusade to save Constantinople, the capital of 
the Byzantine, or Eastern Roman, Empire, from its grow¬ 
ing encirclement by the Ottomans. However at Nicopolis, 
the impetuosity of the French knights, which had doomed 
them in 1346 and 1356 fighting the English at Crecy 
and Poitiers, and would also lead to their defeat by the 
English archers again at Agincourt in 1415, gave Bayezid 
an opening in which he was able to destroy the entire 
Christian army. As Lord Kinross wrote in The Ottoman 
Centuries: The Rise and Fall of the Turkish Empire, “the 
finest flower of European chivalry lay dead on the field of 
Nicopolis or captive in the hands of the Turks.” 

SIEGE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

Two years earlier in 1494 Bayezid had already begun 
his siege of Constantinople, also called Byzantium. But 
its ancient walls, combined with some help brought to 
Emperor Manuel II Palaeologus by the French Mar¬ 
shal Jean Boucicaut, who had survived the slaughter 
at Nicopolis, enabled Constantinople to withstand 
Bayezid’s siege. A final assault by some 10,000 Otto¬ 
mans, most likely from the elite Janissary, or yeni cheri, 
corps, ended in defeat. 

However Bayezid was determined to try another 
assault on the city when an even greater threat loomed 
from the east. For several years Bayezid had been 
involved in a cold war with the Turkish warlord Timur- 
lane (Tamerlane), or Timur the Lame, who was carv¬ 
ing out with his sword a vast empire in Central Asia. 
Finally taunting words between the two warrior sultans 
led to open warfare in 1399, when an expedition led 
by Bayezid’s son Suleiman captured one of Timurlane’s 
vassals, Kara Yussuf, and took him prisoner. 

Timurlane immediately struck back and took the 
Ottoman-ruled town of Sivas, burying alive thousands of 
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The Fatih Camii (mosque) of Sultan Mehmed in Constantinople: 
Mehmed was known as al-Fatih, or the conqueror. 


its citizens. A sudden paralysis seized Bayezid, who did 
nothing in return. Emboldened by his rival’s lack of action, 
in 1402 Timurlane invaded the heartland of the growing 
Ottoman Empire, Anatolia. There on July 28, 1402, the 
two great Eastern armies met at Ankara, with Bayezid’s 
85,000 troops, according to Finkel, outnumbered by the 
140,000 of Timurlane. It appears that Bayezid felt his 
Janissaries could win the day for him, and he positioned 
himself at their head in the center of the Ottoman army. 
Suleiman commanded the left wing, as Kinross relates, 
while the Serbian ruler Stephen Lazarevitch led the right. 
Mehmed, Bayezid’s favorite son, commanded the rear. By 
virtue of his position of command, the year of Mehmed’s 
birth seems in question. 

If he was born in 1389, it is unlikely that Bayezid 
would have entrusted such a command to a prince who 
was only 13 years old at the time. The battle, which 
Bayezid had all hopes of winning, turned into a disastrous 
defeat for the Ottomans. Some of the Anatolian princes, 
newly conquered by the Ottomans, simply failed to fight 
for him. Timurlane took Bayezid alive. Although some 
stories claimed Timurlane exhibited the captured sultan 
in a cage, these seem fanciful by modern accounts. Justin 
Marozzi in his Tamerlane: Sword of Islam, Conquerer 
of the World , quotes Timurlane’s chronicler Sharaf ad¬ 
din Ali Yazdi that Timurlane actually had intended to 
restore Bayezid to his throne. Wrote Yazdi, Timurlane 
“had resolved... to raise the dejected spirit of Bayazid by 
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reestablishing him on the throne with greater power and 
magnificence than he had enjoyed before.” 

If Yazdi was accurate, Timurlane may have felt that 
it was better to have an Ottoman sultan on the throne, 
in his debt, than another who would be hungering for 
revenge. But what is true is that in 1403, Bayezid did die, 
either by his own hand or by natural causes. Ironically his 
great conqueror, Timurlane, died two years later in 1405, 
while planning the conquest of China. 

CIVIL WAR 

The capture and subsequent death of Bayezid set in 
motion a complex civil war, in which his sons struggled 
for his power. Amazingly Christian Europe, perhaps 
still remembering the disaster at Nicopolis, did little 
to exploit this interregnum to deliver what could have 
been a decisive blow upon the chaotic Ottoman realm. 

Timurlane, according to Marozzi, actually made one 
of the first moves. After assuring, in Yazdi’s words, that 
Bayezid would be buried “with all the pomp and magnifi¬ 
cence” due a ruler of his rank, Timurlane paid a surprise 
visit to Bayezid’s son, Musa (Jelebi, who, Marozzi notes, 
received from the conqueror “a royal vest, a fine belt, a 
sword, and an [arrow] quiver inlaind with precious stones, 
thirty horses, and a quantity of gold. ” Apparently, before 
his death, Timurlane had the idea of grooming Musa to 
take his father’s place. Musa was given to the wardenship 
of the emir of Germiyan, who later handed him over to 
Bayezid’s son Mehmed, who had retreated to north-cen¬ 
tral Anatolia, where Timurlane left him in peace. 

In fact Timurlane seems to have determined that 
whoever inherited Bayezid’s throne would be in his debt. 
In fact according to the online Encyclopedia of the Ori¬ 
ent, in the entry for Mehmed I (Jelebi, it notes, “1403: 
Following the death of Bayezid I, Timur Lenk divided the 
defeated Ottoman empire between 3 of Bayezid’s sons, 
Murad in Amasya (center of today’s Turkey), Isa in Bursa 
(western Turkey) and Suleyman in Rumelia (Balkans).” 
Nevertheless in 1404-05, Mehmed defeated Isa and took 
Bursa for his own. (However, Finkel states that Isa was 
killed by Suleiman in 1403.) 

After Ankara, Timurlane did not pursue Suleiman, 
when he withdrew to the west in the Turkish part of the 
Balkans, Rumelia, where he established his own realm 
among the Balkan Christians, counting more on their loy¬ 
alty than that of the Muslims of Anatolia. At the same 
time Suleiman ended with the Treaty of Gelibolu in 1403 
the state of war that had existed been Constantinople and 
the Ottomans since Bayezid had begun his siege of the city 
in 1494. Indeed the diplomatic alliances between Chris¬ 
tians and Muslims in the Balkans 700 years ago stand in 


stark contrast to what today is being called a “clash of 
civilizations” by some in both religious camps. 

Prince Suleiman, in fact, felt so secure with his 
Christian alliances in the Balkans that in 1404 he 
crossed the Dardanelles to attack his own brother 
Mehmed in his small kingdom in Anatolia. Mehmed 
was forced to retreat before his brother, who may have 
brought some of his Serb or other Christian allies to 
strengthen his army. 

In 1409, however, as Finkel writes, Prince Musa 
staged a surprise attack on Suleiman by crossing over 
from Anatolia into Rumelia. Mircea, the voivode, or 
prince, of Wallachia, formed an alliance with Musa, 
affirmed through the marriage of Mircea’s daughter to 
Musa, and joined in the attack on Suleiman. Mircea, in 
fact, was the grandfather of the historical Dracula, Vlad 
the Impaler, who would also rule as voivode of Walla¬ 
chia, although he was born in Transylvania, then part 
of Hungary. Musa proved a more competent warrior 
and soon captured in 1410 much of the land Suleiman 
had seized in the Balkans, including the city of Edirne. In 
1411 at Musa’s orders, Suleiman was executed, remov¬ 
ing one candidate for the throne. He was strangled, most 
likely with a traditional silken scarf, in keeping with the 
Ottoman taboo about shedding royal Ottoman blood 
when a member of the dynasty was executed. 

With Musa now ruling Suleiman’s domains as well as 
his own, the other forces in the civil war, the Byzantine 
emperor Manuel II, the Serb Stephen Lazarevich, began 
to see Musa as a greater threat than was Mehmed. Conse¬ 
quently they threw their support to Mehmed, which was 
in large degree due to Musa’s own fault. Musa broke the 
treaty of 1403 with Constantinople by attacking the city 
in 1411, when Suleiman’s son, Orhan, as Finkel writes, 
had taken refuge with the emperor. In 1413 Musa would 
capture Orhan but for some reason released him. In spite 
of this act of mercy, the civil war continued. 

NEW ALLIANCES 

In a daring move Mehmed entered into a new alliance 
with Emperor Manuel II to gain his support against his 
brother, Musa. In 1412 envoys of Manuel had sealed 
the pact with Mehmed at his Anatolian capital at Bursa. 
With the Byzantine navy still the strongest fleet in the 
eastern Mediterranean, Manuel offered it to Stephen 
and Mehmed to convey soldiers and supplies for the 
coming campaign against Musa, which would be fought 
in Europe, not Turkey. 

Each Byzantine ship was able to fire the feared “Greek 
fire,” at enemy ships, a flammable substance that, as 
napalm today, would start a blaze that virtually nothing 
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could extinguish. In 1412 supported by the Byzantines 
and the Serbs, Melimed met Musa at Camurlu in Serbia 
on July 5,1413, and won a smashing victory. After his tri¬ 
umph Mehmed had Musa strangled in his turn. After his 
victory Mehmed remained true to his treaty with Emperor 
Manuel. John Julius Norwich quotes him in A Short His¬ 
tory of Byzantium as sending this message to Manuel: 
“Go and say to my father the Emperor of the Romans 
that from this day forth I am and shall be his subject, as a 
son to his father. Let him but command me to do his bid¬ 
ding, and I shall with the greatest of pleasure execute his 
wishes as his servant. ” 

In 1413 Mehmed was officially enthroned as Sul¬ 
tan Mehmed I. For the remainder of his life, Mehm¬ 
ed remained true to the pact he made with Manuel II. 
He now attempted to make peace with some of the 
Anatolian nobles who had supported Musa or Sulei¬ 
man against him in the civil war. A large number had 
supported him from the beginning; the others he now 
sought as allies. 

Two years later in 1415, Mehmed faced a revolt 
led by either his brother, Mustapha, who apparently 
had been killed at the Battle of Ankara in 1403, or by 
a very convincing imposter. Mustafa, in fact, began 
negotiations with Emperor Manuel and with the ruling 
doge of Venice. Sensing a real threat, Mehmed struck at 
Mustafa and at Cuneyd of Aydin, an Anatolian noble 
who turned against him after he had first made peace. 
Mehmed quickly defeated the two of them and, when 
they sought sanctuary in the Greek city of Thessalonica, 
Manuel remained true to his treaty with Mehmed and 
imprisoned them both. Mustafa was imprisoned on the 
island of Lesbos. 

MYSTICISM 

Yet still there was no peace for Mehmed, who could 
now justifiably be referred to as Mehmed I. Just as 
the dynastic struggle within his own family seemed to 
have come to an end, he was faced with an uprising 
by the Islamic mystic Sheikh Bedreddin in 1416. The 
sheikh threatened to become a rallying point for all 
who were still disaffected with Mehmed’s rule; thus it 
was imperative he strike decisively. Mysticism, espe¬ 
cially Sufism, had a wide, if secretive, following in 
the Ottoman Empire, and Mehmed could not risk 
the sheikh’s preaching a religious jihad, or holy war, 
against his rule. Mehmed swiftly attacked Sheikh Bed¬ 
reddin, who was unceremoniously put to death in the 
marketplace at Serres. 

Because Mircea of Wallachia had apparently leaned 
toward Bedreddin, if only to gain greater freedom 


from central Ottoman rule, Mehmed required hostages 
from him for his good behavior. As Finkel observes, 
“One of these boys was Vlad Drakul, later known as 
the ‘Impaler.’ ” Indeed it was from the Turks that Vlad 
learned the punishment of impaling. In 1416, Mehmed 
made Wallachia a formal vassal state of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

For five years Mehmed governed with little opposi¬ 
tion to his rule. Removed from the need of carrying on 
far-flung wars, he established himself as a patron of the 
arts and a great builder. On May 26, 1421, Mehmed I 
died in Edirne. However he was buried in Bursa, in the 
Anatolian heartland of his Ottoman Empire. 

Further reading: Finkel, Caroline. Osman’s Dream: The His¬ 
tory of The Ottoman Empire. New York: Perseus Books, 
2006; Kinross, Lord. The Ottoman Centuries: The Rise And 
Fall of the Turkish Empire. New York: Morrow, 1977; Ma- 
rozzi, Justin. Tamerlane: Sword of Islam, Conquerer of the 
World. New York: Da Capo, 2004; Norwich, John Julius. 
A Short History of Byzantium. New York: Vintage, 1999; 
Ostrogorsky, George. History of the Byzantine State. Bruns¬ 
wick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1999; Creasy, Sir Edward 
Shepherd. History of the Ottoman Turks: From the begin¬ 
ning of their empire to the present time. London: R. Bentley 
and Son, 1877. 

John Murphy 

mendicants 

In the 12th and 13th centuries Italy was a loose collec¬ 
tion of cities, each with its own government and rules. 
Society was divided sharply between people with mon¬ 
ey and power (the majores ) and those who lived as in¬ 
dentured servants (the minores). Cities fought against 
each other for domination. It was an era when knights 
(wealthy young men) would destroy an entire city to 
conquer it for further economic gain. The church had 
recovered from the invasions of the barbarians but was 
in ruins internally. Clergy were not as concerned for 
the spirit of Jesus (Christ) of Nazareth as they were 
about amassing their own fortunes. They were seen 
as licentious drunkards. The papacy was fighting the 
emperor for control over various city-states. Ordinary 
people were not given an education in the Gospel or 
their faith. Heretical and sectarian groups were spring¬ 
ing up as an antidote to this dangerous situation. 

Many sectarian groups originated as a reaction 
to the abuses of the clergy at the time. Rather than 
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demand payment for religious services, these groups 
depended on the generosity of others, claiming the Gos¬ 
pel imperative to “take nothing on the journey,” and 
“the worker is worth his keep.” Some of these (such 
as the heretical Catharists) had a dualistic view of the 
world. Only things that were spiritual were deemed 
good. Anything involving the body or the Earth was 
corrupt. These groups encouraged people to lead a life 
of perfection that involved abstention from much food 
and any sexual activity. They disapproved of the church 
and any authority coming from the church. 

Also in response to the times were the mendicant 
orders. They were groups of unmarried Christian men 
who were organized by a spiritual rule and, as their name 
suggests, were beggars. In contrast to the aforementioned 
groups, the followers of St. Francis and St. Dominic sought 
the approval of the popes. They received papal permission 
to preach in every church when the local bishop gave con¬ 
sent. Both founders encouraged obedience to the Roman 
Church, even when they could easily see its abuses. They 
believed that Jesus had established the “universal church” 
on the weak shoulders of the early apostles and their suc¬ 
cessors, the popes, and church leaders. 

Both orders, as mendicants, begged only for what 
they needed to eat for that day. They trusted that God 
would provide for their needs. Unlike the earlier monas¬ 
tic orders, the mendicants were itinerant; they did 
not live in the restricted environment of a monastery. 
Rather they lived in loose groups on the road, open to 
the needs of the people whom they encountered. They 
agreed to live together in a common life, under a com¬ 
mon constitution (the “rule”), with common posses¬ 
sions and clothing (the “habit”), and offering common 
prayer (the “Divine Office”). 

Their aim was to spread the message of Jesus to all 
who would listen. Their lifestyle was part of that mes¬ 
sage, namely, that God would care for all real needs. A 
common, democratic meeting, called a Chapter, held 
their obedience to each other together. Unlike the monks, 
who had one father abbot, the friars called their official 
religious superior their “minister” or “servant.” 

Dominic Guzman in 1203 was an ordained priest 
for the cathedral of Osma, Spain. One day while 
accompanying his bishop, he found lodging at an inn 
where the innkeeper was an adherent to the beliefs of 
the Cathari. Being a simple man, the innkeeper was not 
rejecting the Catholic faith, as he had never been taught 
it. Dominic opened this man’s mind to the goodness of 
God found in the simple creed of the Catholic faith. 
Dominic later discovered that the people who were 
charged by the church to spread the ideas of Christian¬ 


ity to the public were failing. Upon examination the 
reasons seemed apparent. These church delegates were 
traveling with great expense and were uninspiring in 
their preaching. Dominic received the papal approval 
to preach to the Cathari. He founded a new kind of 
religious order based on the missionary pattern of the 
apostles. His followers would be well trained. They 
would preach with charity the “fruits of their (prayer¬ 
ful) contemplation.” 

Dominic and Francis differed in their reasons for 
choosing poverty. For Dominicans poverty was not their 
romantic ideal, but a necessary state to allow mobil¬ 
ity and credibility. Dominic made the communication 
of Christianity a priority. From their prayerful study 
they would preach a convincing word that would be 
matched with an equally persuasive simple lifestyle. His 
followers would not preach the Gospel out of greed. 

The followers of Francis of Assisi gathered almost by 
accident. Francis had a profound conversion that pulled 
him out of his middle-class background to align himself - 
with the minores, those simple people living in grinding 
poverty. His joy at following Jesus in his original poverty 
influenced Francis’s peers among the majores to leave all 
they had and follow Christ. Francis called his group the 
Order of Friars Minor (Fratres Minores, or Fesser Broth¬ 
ers). His conversion happened in stages but was marked 
by key personal events, culminating in a powerful reli¬ 
gious experience of embracing a man who was leprous. 

This community of men held values that were con¬ 
trary to their families and their world. They sought 
humble stations in life, allowed their personal relation¬ 
ship with Jesus to be their primary joy, and held creation 
dear. Instead of marriage they idealized poverty as their 
spiritual “bride.” The humility of Jesus, being born in a 
stable, dying on a cross, and by faith coming back in the 
bread and wine of Communion, inspired them to pour 
out their own lives in the same poverty. 

The Franciscans and Dominicans (orders of Friars 
Minor and Preachers, respectively) were a convincing 
alternative in the Middle Ages to a corrupt clergy, divided 
social class, violent culture. These simple beggars helped 
to beckon the worldly church to its original spiritual 
calling. Their members included the learned Franciscans 
St. Anthony and St. Bonaventure and the very famous 
Dominican St. Thomas Aquinas. It was a new and con¬ 
troversial form of religious community that was highly 
persuasive among Christians of the late Middle Ages. 

See also heresies, pre-Reformation; Innocent III. 

Further reading: Herkless, John. Francis And Dominic And 
The Mendicant Orders. Whitefish, MT: Kessinger Publishing 
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Company, 2006; Sarnowsky, Jurgen, ed. Mendicants, Mili¬ 
tary Orders and Regionalism in Medieval Europe. London: 
Ashgate Publishing, Ltd., 1999. 

Mark Soehner 

Merovingian dynasty 

The Merovingian dynasty emerged as the Roman Em¬ 
pire was declining. The name Merovingian was derived 
from the name Merovius, the founder of the Merovin¬ 
gian dynasty, who was the powerful leader of a group 
of Franks known to the Romans as Salians from 448 to 
457. Because of their penchant for wearing long hair, 
the Merovingian kings were known as the long-haired 
kings. The Merovingian dynasty ruled parts of present- 
day France and Germany from the fifth century until 
the eighth century, more specifically from c. 448 to 751. 
They are often regarded as the first kings of Frankish 
(or French) race. 

The Merovingian kings had a reputation as builders 
of the greatest of the early medieval successor states. 
The origins of France were first discerned in the fifth 
century, when the Merovingian dynasty was in power 
over the Frankish kingdom. They also set the stage for 
Charlemagne’s later success in building his empire. 
The Franks were a minority in the Merovingian king¬ 
dom, which expanded as King Clovis I conquered neigh¬ 
boring regions. He was responsible for uniting most of 
Gaul situated north of Loire in 486. War was waged on 
multiple fronts over many years against the Visigoths, 
the Saxons, and the Alamanni. In the Battle of Vouille 
in 507, the Visigoths were defeated at Toulouse. Bur¬ 
gundy was captured in 534 and the alpine region of 
Alamanni was added to their realm in 536 after multi¬ 
ple campaigns. As a result of this rapid expansion under 
the Merovingian dynasty, Gallo-Roman and Germanic 
subjects surrounded the Franks. 

Adhering to the law of the Franks, when a father 
died, his land was divided among his sons. Since the 
entire kingdom was considered the king’s land, Clovis 
I partitioned his realm among his four sons. Upon his 
death there were four kings who ruled his kingdom, 
but they remained united. However subsequent parti¬ 
tions and repartitions complicated matters as rivalries 
concerning land often resulted in bloody wars on issues 
of political succession, especially toward the end of 
Merovingian reign from 561 to 613. 

The Merovingian kings were outwardly Chris¬ 
tian after Clovis I converted to Catholicism, following 


the conversion of his wife in 497, but their practices 
veered toward paganism. The royalty was thought to 
have divine powers, mixed with a strong sense of cha¬ 
risma and a magical allure. The most important con¬ 
sequence of this landmark conversion was that the 
Frankish tribes soon followed suit and adopted Chris¬ 
tianity. By converting to Catholicism, an alliance was 
forged between the Frankish kingdom and the Roman 
Catholic Church. Saint Boniface (675-754), an emi¬ 
nent English missionary, is credited with converting the 
Germans to Christianity. 

As the Merovingian dynasty declined in the eighth 
century, the mayor of Austrasia who actually served in 
the name of the Merovingian king gained more power 
for himself. The mayor, Charles Martel, grandfather of 
the future emperor Charlemagne, led the Frankish army 
to a victory against the Muslim invaders in 732 at the 
Battle of Tours. Although Charles Martel never adopted 
the royal title himself, his son Pepin the Short became 
the first king of the Carolingian dynasty, which suc¬ 
ceeded the Merovingian dynasty. 

See also Frankish tribe. 

Further reading: Fouracre, Paul, and Richard Gerberd- 
ing. Late Merovingian France—History and Hagiography, 
640-720. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1996; 
Hen, Yitzhak. Culture and Religion in Merovingian Gaul — 
481-751. New York: Brill, 1995; Wallace-Hadrill, J. M. The 
Long-Haired Kings. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1962; 
Wood, Ian. The Merovingian Kingdoms — 450-751. New 
York: Longman, 1994. 

Nurfadzilah Yahaya 

Mesoamerica: Postclassic period 

Postclassic Mesoamerica (900-1500 c.e.) encom¬ 
passed four principal geographic regions: the Maya 
zones to the south and east; the central highlands, 
centered on the Basin of Mexico; the Zapotecs of the 
Oaxaca Valley; and the Mixtec polities in the region 
north and west of Oaxaca. Sometimes called “The 
Time of Troubles,” the Postclassic period in these re¬ 
gions was characterized by several broad and overlap¬ 
ping trends. The most important were political frag¬ 
mentation and the rise and decline of new polities; a 
heightened emphasis on militarism, aggression, and 
violence, accompanied by the political supremacy of 
an ascendant class of warrior elites; the institution¬ 
alization of the practice of human sacrifice; increased 
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movements and migrations of peoples; and the disrup¬ 
tion and reconfiguration of regional and long-distance 
trade and commercial networks. 

TOLTEC 

In the Basin of Mexico and the central highlands, the 
Postclassic period was inaugurated by the decline and 
collapse of the great city of Teotihuacan around 650; 
the expansion and contraction of the city-states of 
Cholula, Xochicalco, and El Tajfn; and the subsequent 
political fragmentation of the region into numerous 
competing city-states. Around 900 another polity saw 
a rapid rise to prominence in the central highlands: the 
Toltecs. Originating somewhere in the northern des¬ 
erts, probably around the present-day Mexican state 
of Zacatecas, the Toltecs were but one of several waves 
of migrants from the arid northern regions to whom 
the settled peoples of the central highlands applied the 
generic name Chichimeca, meaning “lineage of the 
dog” and connoting both their martial skill and their 
“barbarism.” The later Aztecs would also be called 
Chichimeca. 

According to Toltec legend, their semidivine 
founder Mixcoatl (Cloud Serpent) swiftly defeated 
his adversaries in his inexorable march into the Basin 
of Mexico, where he established a capital city at Cul- 
huacan. Mixcoatl’s brother then treacherously assas¬ 
sinated him, after which his pregnant widow fled into 
exile, where she bore his son, whom she named Ce 
Acatl Topiltzin (Prince One Reed). As a boy, Topiltzin 
became a devout follower of Quetzalcoatl (the 
Plumed Serpent), the principal deity of the former great 
city of Teotihuacan. Topiltzin took on Quetzalcoatl’s 
name to become Topiltzin-Quetzalcoatl; the man-hero 
slew his uncle (his father’s assassin) and around the 
year 968 founded a new city in the northern section 
of the Basin of Mexico, Tula, which would become 
the capital of the Toltecs. Topiltzin-Quetzalcoatl, in 
turn, became the font of all the stunning achievements 
of the Toltecs, including the cultivation of maize, the 
invention of writing, the introduction of the ritual 
calendar, and all of the other attributes of the Toltec 
civilization. 

Meanwhile a power struggle emerged within the 
Toltec capital of Tula between devotees of the two prin¬ 
cipal rival gods, Quetzalcoatl and Tezcatlipoca (Smok¬ 
ing Mirror). The latter craftily tricked Topiltzin-Quet¬ 
zalcoatl into engaging in an incestuous relationship 
with his sister and forced him into exile in consequence 
of this disgrace, first to Cholula and then into the Maya 
region. In this way, according to legend, Tezcatlipoca 


became the preeminent god of the Toltecs. A capricious, 
whimsical deity who reveled in exposing the frailties 
and pretensions of human beings, Tezcatlipoca was said 
to require for his propitiation ritual human sacrifice. 
This is how, according to legend, the practice of human 
sacrifice arose among the Toltecs. It is more likely that, 
as among other polities before and after, ritual human 
sacrifice emerged as a way for the Toltec ruling classes, 
particularly its warrior elite, to legitimate and consoli¬ 
date their dominion and to strike fear into their actual 
and potential enemies. The Toltecs ruled a substantial 
portion of the Basin of Mexico until the mid-llOOs, 
when a combination of drought, famine, and endemic 
warfare fatally weakened the still-forming polity. By 
the mid-llOOs they had abandoned their capital city of 
Tula, which became the site from which the later Aztecs 
claimed direct lineage. 

ZAPOTEC 

Among the Zapotec-speaking peoples of the Valley of 
Oaxaca, the decline of Monte Alban between 700 and 
900 (the terminal phase of Monte Alban Illb and the 
beginning of Phase IV) was followed by political frag¬ 
mentation and the rise of numerous competing polities. 
Among the most prominent of these was centered at 
the ceremonial complex of Mitla, southeast of Monte 
Alban, where construction began in the early- to mid- 
900s, around the same time as Tula to the north and 
west. The ruins at Mitla have long captured the imagi¬ 
nation of archaeologists and visitors, with their elegant 
lines, precision stonework, and complex geometric 
ornamentation. While the palaces and courtyards of 
Mitla were built in an open area, a nearby fortress tes¬ 
tifies to the heightened militarism that characterized 
the Oaxaca Valley polities long after the site of Monte 
Alban itself had been largely abandoned and become 
mainly a site for pilgrimage and ritual. 

Scholars have yet to decipher the Zapotec inscrip¬ 
tions that grace the ruins of Monte Alban and other 
sites in the Oaxaca Valley. It is hypothesized that specific 
hand gestures represent verbs; that noncalendric glyphs 
were intended to convey information regarding politi¬ 
cal, military, and ritual affairs; and that as-yet undiscov¬ 
ered connections exist among Mayan, Zapotec, Mixtec, 
and Aztec writing systems. Investigations into these and 
related arenas of Zapotec history continue. 

MIXTEC 

The mountainous zones lying north and west of the Val¬ 
ley of Oaxaca were home to numerous Mixtec (Cloud 
People) polities that emerged during the Postclassic 
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period. By the 1200s these Mixtec states had extended 
their influence south and east into areas traditionally 
controlled by the Zapotecs—including periodic occupa¬ 
tions of Monte Alban and Mitla. The Postclassic Mix- 
tec developed one of the most extreme systems of social 
stratification in all of pre-Columbian Mesoamerica. 
While all Mesoamerican polities placed a high degree 
of emphasis on purity of lineage, birth order, and elite 
status, these attributes were especially salient among 
the Postclassic Mixtec. For instance inscriptions record 
at least four cases of full brother-sister marriage among 
the descendents of the Mixtec lord named Eight Deer— 
an evident effort to retain purity of lineage. Among 
both the Mixtec and Zapotec Postclassic polities, there 
was little of the elaborate administrative and bureau¬ 
cratic hierarchy that characterized other states during 
this period, including the Aztecs. Instead the word of 
the ruling lord was deemed law, carried out by a second 
tier of elite lords who ruled subject polities under the 
main lord’s dominion. 

The Aztec state, which emerged in the Basin of 
Mexico during the middle of the Postclassic period, 
exhibited all of the principal features characterizing the 
Postclassic polities of the central and southern high¬ 
lands, particularly the heightened emphasis on milita¬ 
rism, warfare, human sacrifice, and conquest of lesser 
polities in the formation of a tributary empire. 

See also Mesoamerica: southeastern periphery. 

Further reading: Davies, Nigel. The Toltecs: Until the Fall of 
Tula. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1977; Diehl, 
Richard. Tula: The Toltec Capital of Ancient Mexico. Lon¬ 
don: Thames & Hudson, 1983; Flannery, Kent V., and Joyce 
Marcus, eds. The Cloud People: Divergent Evolution of the 
Zapotec and Mixtec Civilizations. New York: Academic 
Press, 1983; Spores, Ronald. The Mixtecs in Ancient and 
Colonial Times. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1985. 

M. J. SCHROEDER 

Mesoamerica: 
southeastern periphery 

Southeastern Mesoamerica has been so little understood 
that even the two Mayan sites in the area, Copan and 
Quirigua, which flowered from the fifth to the ninth 
centuries, were thought of as the creations of itinerant 
Mayans rather than having been created by the Mayans 
indigenous to the region. However, as Dennis Tedlock, 


the translator of the Popol Vuh, the holy book of the 
Quiche Mayans of Guatemala, has noted, the Mayan 
culture not only embraced Chiapas Province and the 
Yucatan in Mexico, but also Guatemala, El Salvador, 
and Honduras. According to Tedlock, “inscriptions 
on stone monuments [sometimes called stelae] first ap¬ 
peared in the ‘highlands of Chiapas’ in the first century 
b.c.e.” Ultimately the inscriptions spread throughout 
the entire area. While it was believed that the Mayans 
were essentially a peaceful people, more recent excava¬ 
tions, like that at Bonampak, have shown them to be 
as warlike as those who followed them, the Toltecs and 
the Aztecs. 

Southeastern Mesoamerica, as noted in the Popol 
Vuh by Tedlock, became a fertile area for Mayan devel¬ 
opment. Uaxactun, in the Peten region of Guatemala, 
became established as a ceremonial center in the first or 
second centuries, and El Mirador, in northern Guate¬ 
mala, was founded around the same era. The term cer¬ 
emonial center is an ambiguous one in Mesoamerican 
studies. Although it refers to an archaeological site that 
was used for religious ceremonies, certainly an urban 
population had to exist there permanently in order to 
provide the needed support for ceremonies in accor¬ 
dance with the Mayan calendar. Contemporary with 
the Mayans, the Mixtec and Zapotec cultures flour¬ 
ished in the Oaxaca valleys in Mexico, while the great 
center at Teotihuacan dominated the Mexican high¬ 
lands. City-states flourished when a particularly strong 
and talented ruler held sway, much as the golden age of 
ancient Athens is associated with Pericles. 

Mayan civilization was not driven by a great need 
for centralization, as was later seen with the Aztecs. 
Instead, Mayans formed city-states like Copan and 
Tikal, which seemed to be locked in almost perpetual 
warfare with each other. A comparison can be made 
to ancient Greece, with its wars among city-states like 
Athens and Thebes, and ancient Rome, with the cen¬ 
tralization that would produce one of the world’s great¬ 
est empires. 

With the end of the Classic period, Mayan cul¬ 
ture gravitated away from the southeastern periphery 
of Mesoamerica to the Yucatan peninsula of Mexico. 
Chichen Itza, Uxmal, and Mayapan became the cen¬ 
ters of Mayan culture in the Postclassic period, after 
900. The civilization and form of government, how¬ 
ever, remained virtually unchanged from the hey¬ 
day of southeastern Mesoamerica. Individual leaders 
dominated Mayan city-states. Traditional accounts of 
Mayan civilization have usually referred to these rulers 
as priest-kings, since they presided over both affairs of 
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state and religion. However their position in Mayan 
society was tenuous. 

During the Postclassic period, there was peace 
among Chichen Itza, Uxmal, and Mayapan for about 
a century, until in about 1100 Mayapan went on a war 
of conquest and seized the other two Yucatan Mayan 
city-states. For about 200 years Mayapan controlled 
what may have been the closest political organization 
to a kingdom that the Mayans evolved. Yet in 1441 
Uxmal threw off the rule of Mayapan. From then on 
the Mayan city-states became embroiled in a series of 
civil wars that would only end with the Spanish con¬ 
quest that followed the arrival of Hernan Cortes in 
Mexico in 1519. 

See also Mesoamerica: Postclassic period. 

Further reading: Coe, Michael D. The Maya. London: 
Thames and Hudson, 2005; Collier, John. Indians Of The 
Americas. New York: Mentor Books, 1947; Tedlock, Dennis, 
trans. Popol Vuh. New York: Touchstone, 1985. 

John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Ming dynasty 

The Ming dynasty, which spanned 1368-1644, can 
be divided into two segments. The first part, between 
1368 and c. 1450, was a period of great achievement, 
growth, stability, and prosperity; the latter part, from c. 
1450 to 1644, was characterized by weak and unstable 
rulers, corruption, and abuse of power that culminated 
in rebellions and overthrow. The Ming dynasty has an 
important place in Chinese history because of its lon¬ 
gevity and rule over unified China, and because it was 
the last Chinese imperial dynasty not founded and ruled 
by peoples of nomadic origin. 

MING TAIZU (T’AI-TSU) 

China was in ruins by the mid-1300s under the Mon¬ 
gol Yuan dynasty (1279-1368). It suffered from a 
collapsing economy, wrecked by financial misman¬ 
agement, runaway inflation, natural disasters, fam¬ 
ine, and plague. Numerous rebel movements rose to 
topple the Yuan dynasty, among them one led by an 
impoverished peasant named Zhu Yuanzhang (Chu 
Yuan-chang). Zhu focused on consolidating his power 
in the Yangzi (Yangtze) River valley in southern China, 
establishing his capital in Nanjing (Nanking), a city 
rich with historic significance, from which he invaded 
the north, sending the last Yuan emperor in flight to 


Mongolia in 1368. It was the second time in Chinese 
history that a commoner had ascended the throne (the 
first was Liu Bang, who founded the Han dynasty in 
202 b.c.e.). He chose the dynastic name Ming, which 
means “brilliant.” He reigned for 30 years (1368-98), 
chose for himself the reign title Hongwu (Hung-wu), 
which means “bounteous warrior,” and is also known 
by his posthumous title Taizu, which means “Grand 
Progenitor.” He and his immediate successors worked 
to restore Chinese prosperity and prestige after the 
humiliation and exploitation of Mongol rule. 

Emperor Hongwu’s policies put his stamp on the 
dynasty. He restored the economy by freeing people 
enslaved by Mongols and resettling them on ravaged 
lands, especially in northern China. He gave tax breaks 
to the peasants, repaired irrigation works, rebuilt gra¬ 
naries, and adopted a tax policy that favored the poor. 
He gave much authority to localities for maintaining 
law and order by organizing them into the baojia (pao- 
chia ) system: 10 families formed a jia under a leader 
and were responsible for each other, and 10 jia formed 
a bao in which 100 families were responsible for each 
other. This system of local organization persisted in 
China into modern times. 

CONFUCIAN EDUCATION 

Hongwu ordered the founding of schools throughout 
the empire, based the curriculum on Confucian teach¬ 
ings, and reinstated the examination system to recruit 
officials. His son the emperor Yongle (Yung-lo) fol¬ 
lowed up on this by ordering the foremost scholars to 
compile an official version of the Confucian classics 
and commentaries to guide students in their studies. In 
1415 The Great Compendium of the Five Classics and 
the Four Books was published, followed by the publi¬ 
cation of The Great Compendium of the Philosophy 
of Human Nature in 1417. These works reflected the 
officially accepted Neo-Confucian philosophy as inter¬ 
preted by the Song philosopher Zhu Xi (Chu Hsi) 
and became textbooks in schools in China, Korea, and 
Japan. Another major contribution to learning was 
the Yongle Dadian (Yung-lo ta-tien) or Great Literary 
Repository of the Yongle Reign. 

It contained 22,277 volumes, whose index alone ran 
to 60 volumes. Too large to be printed, it was preserved 
in manuscript sets in imperial libraries. Such great gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored works reflected and resulted in huge 
national interest in learning, which made the Ming a 
great period in human history. Economic prosperity 
permitted wider and growing literacy, from which the 
printing industry also benefited. 
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DEFENSE AGAINST THE MONGOLS 

Emperor Hongwu established a highly centralized 
administrative system that combined features from the 
previous Tang (T’ang) dynasty, Song dynasty, as 
well as the Yuan dynasty. But he abolished the posi¬ 
tion of chief minister, so that the autocratic ruler held 
all the reins of power. Recognizing that abuse of power 
by eunuchs contributed to the decline and fall of earlier 
dynasties, he forbade eunuchs to interfere in govern¬ 
ment. He established a million-man professional stand¬ 
ing army that was hereditary. He gave government- 
owned land to each garrison, requiring the soldiers to 
till the land in their spare time so that they would not 
be a burden on the treasury. This did not work in prac¬ 
tice and the treasury had to allocate funds to the army 
regularly. The army units were rotated in guarding the 
capital region, the Great Wall, and at strategic locations 
throughout the empire and were trained by special tac¬ 
tical officers. The division of authority between garri¬ 
son commanders and tactical commanders prevented 
the development of warlordism and precluded revolts 
by the army during the dynasty. 

Reflecting the deep resentment most Chinese felt 
toward Mongols, he forbade Mongol dress and customs 
among Chinese and ordered those Mongols remain¬ 
ing in China to adopt Chinese names and to become 
assimilated. Emperor Hongwu, his sons, and generals 
led campaigns that drove remnant Mongols to the Lake 
Baikal region in present-day Russia. They also regained 
all Chinese lands including modern Manchuria, Inner 
Mongolia, Yunnan, Sichuan (Szechwan), and Xinjiang 
(Sinkiang) and accepted the vassalage of Korea, Viet¬ 
nam, and Central Asian states. 

EMPEROR YONGLE (YUNG-LO) 

Hongwu left the throne to his young grandson, who 
was, however, ousted by his uncle the prince of Yan 
(Yen), fourth son of Hongwu. After a civil war that 
lasted between 1399 and 1402 and ended with the 
burning of the palace in Nanjing it was presumed 
that the young emperor and his family had died. The 
victorious prince of Yan became the emperor Yongle 
(Yung-lo), r. 1402-24. Yongle is also known by his 
posthumous title Cbengzu (Ch’eng-tsu), “successful 
progenitor,” and is sometimes called the second found¬ 
er of the Ming dynasty. He moved the national capital 
to Beijing (Peking) in 1421, after rebuilding it from the 
ruined Yuan capital Dadu (Ta-tu); the palaces, temples, 
and city walls of that city date to his reign. He had 
repaired the silted up Grand Canal to connect to Bei¬ 
jing to bring supplies from the south to the capital. A 


seasoned general, he personally led five campaigns into 
Mongolia to prevent the resurgence of Mongol power. 
Another Ming army intervened in Vietnam in 1404, 
annexing that area to the Ming Empire. However Viet¬ 
nam regained its autonomy after 20 years and became 
a Ming vassal state. Troubled by Japanese pirates he 
intimidated the shogun of Japan into accepting vassal- 
age for the first time in history. Yongle was also famous 
for authorizing huge armadas to show the flag, pro¬ 
mote trade, and enroll vassal states across Southeast 
Asia, the Indian Ocean, to as far as the northeastern 
coast of Africa. 

The eunuch admiral Zheng He (Cheng Ho) com¬ 
manded seven expeditions (the last one set out after 
Yongle had died). In appointing Zheng He and other 
eunuchs to high positions Yongle violated his father’s 
strong injunction. Although he kept them under firm 
control, later weak Ming rulers would rely on them for 
advice, undermining the bureaucracy and resulting in 
corruption and abuse of power, with disastrous effects. 
For example, in 1449 a weakling emperor appointed 
his favorite eunuch commanding officer, and together 
they went to war against a Mongol chief, only to suf¬ 
fer defeat and capture, throwing the government into 
chaos in the process. 

CHINA RECOVERS 

Government policies that favored land reclamation and 
economic activities resulted in growing prosperity, and 
the gradual repopulation of northern China and migra¬ 
tion to the south and southwest, driving aboriginal peo¬ 
ples to remote mountainous regions. Production of silk 
was encouraged and became widespread in areas south 
of the Yangzi River. Women and girls were in charge of 
growing mulberry trees and tending silkworms and also 
worked in silk weaving factories, bringing additional 
income to farm families. The cultivation of cotton and 
manufacture of cotton cloths also expanded during the 
Ming, providing clothes for ordinary people. Crafts 
also flourished, with metal, lacquer, and paper indus¬ 
tries leading the way. True porcelains were first made in 
China during the Song dynasty, hence the name china. 
Its manufacture continued to advance during the Yuan, 
but it was under the Ming that Chinese porcelain manu¬ 
facture reached its apogee. Under state encouragement, 
Jingdezhen (Ching-te-chen), the porcelain manufactur¬ 
ing center, had 3,000 government and privately owned 
factories. 

Four emperors followed Yongle up to 1450. They 
and most subsequent Ming rulers were mediocre; many 
were also eccentric. They abandoned the militant foreign 
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policy of the dynastic founders and resorted to defensive 
tactics, mainly reflected in rebuilding the Great Wall into 
the formidable monument that survives to the present. 
Although later Ming lost its earlier dynamism, the insti¬ 
tutions and policies set by the dynastic founders worked 
to continue its survival until 1644. 

See also Neo-Confucianism; Taizu (T’ai-Tsu). 

Further reading: Chan, Albert. The Glory and Fall of the 
Ming Dynasty. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1982; Hucker, Charles O. The Traditional Chinese State in 
Ming Times (1368-1644). Tucson: University of Arizona 
Press, 1961; Twitchett, Dennis, and Frederick W. Mote, eds. 
Cambridge Hsitory of China. Vol. VII, The Ming Dynas¬ 
ty, 1368-1644, Part 1. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Mixtec and Zapotec 

The Zapotec and Mixtec were groups of Meso- 
american people who inhabited land at different 
times in the valley of Oaxaca in Mexico. This area 
lay south of today’s Mexico City on the west coast 
of the country and was rich in natural and cultural 
resources. Monte Alban was one of the first cities 
in the New World. Now a ruin, it once served as a 
magnificent ceremonial site with ball courts, plazas, 
tunnels, tombs, and buildings. Archaeologists have 
evidence that these people knew about irrigation be¬ 
cause there are terraces to allow spring water to flow 
down and maintain their crops. As other Mesoameri- 
can groups they practiced ritual human sacrifice. The 
ceremonies were complex, using obsidian knives to 
cut out the beating heart of the victim from on top 
of a pyramid. Tombs have been excavated where the 
remains of kings and priests were buried with ornate 
grave goods, some with precious metals. Monte Al¬ 
ban was ideal as a ceremonial center because it was 
near the juncture where three arms of the Oaxaca 
Valley met. 

The time periods of these cultures are defined in terms 
of Mesoamerican chronology. The Formative is divided 
into three groups: Early, Middle, and Late (300 b.c.e.- 
1 50 c.e.) and the Classic into four: Early (150-650 c.e.), 
Late Classic (650-900 c.e.), Early Postclassic (900-1200 
c.e.), and Late Postclassic (1200-1521 c.e.). The Zapo¬ 
tec and Mixtec occupied Mexico’s valley of Oaxaca from 
the Late Formative to the Late Postclassic period. 


THE ZAPOTEC 

Early Zapotecs lived during the Middle Formative peri¬ 
od (Preclassic period) 500-400 b.c.e. One of the first 
pieces of archaeological evidence found was a grue¬ 
some message in the form of carvings on stelae (stone 
monuments). It was a bas-relief (raised carving) of a 
dead man, stripped of all clothing with blood coming 
out of his chest and some scrolls with glyphs (deco¬ 
rative writing) between his legs. He probably repre¬ 
sented an enemy who had been sacrificed. The style of 
art, known as Danzantes, or dancers, is unique to the 
Zapotec culture, and typical for that time period. The 
style differs from other Mesoamerican art because the 
human figures are curved, not angular, without cloth¬ 
ing, body decoration, or jewelry. 

They are shown in active rather than in posed-type 
positions that were characteristic of rulers from other 
time periods. These dire figures are captives, in agony 
because they have been ritually tortured and are being 
sacrificed. Their eyes are closed, their tongues are pro¬ 
truding, and their hands and feet are limp. It is thought 
that they represent high-level individuals who were 
killed by other rulers because they are depicted as old, 
with beards and without teeth. 

The glyphs, combination of phonetic symbols, num¬ 
bers, and ideographic elements, were the first in Mex¬ 
ico. The Zapotec had a calendar based on a 260-day 
year and a 52-year cycle. Their pottery included spouts 
or hollow three-legged bowls fashioned from fine gray 
clay. It is estimated that this early Monte Alban I culture 
supported a population of about 10,000 to 20,000. 

From about 200 b.c.e. to 250 c.e. (Early Clas¬ 
sic period), the Zapotecs lived in relative harmony and 
comfort. A few new buildings were constructed. One of 
them might have been an observatory because it was ori¬ 
ented in the direction of a bright star known as Capella. 
Another building (referred to as building J) has many 
narrow dark hallways that connect at a common apex. 
On the outside, there are more typical glyphs with elabo¬ 
rate headdresses, but they have closed eyes. 

It is believed that these heads and symbols repre¬ 
sent both date notations and records of victory over 
neighboring enemies when a particular town was 
attacked and conquered. Older cultures often docu¬ 
mented wars in this way. Although contact with the 
Maya was evident in elements from Mayan art incor¬ 
porated in their pottery, in the Classic period, there 
was more influence from Teotihuacan, the gigantic 
complex northeast of Oaxaca. The Zapotec continued 
to build terraces and maintained their Zapotec lan¬ 
guage, which remained dominant. They had a lively 
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Monte Alban was one of the first cities in the New World. Now a ruin, it once served as a site for complex ceremonies using obsidian 
knives to cut out the beating heart of the victim from on top of a pyramid. 


pantheon: the rain god, Cocijo; the maize (corn) god, 
Pitao Cozobi; a feathered serpent; a bat god; a fire god; 
and a water goddess. The Zapotec thrived in Monte 
Alban until about 700 b.c.e., at which time they aban¬ 
doned the site, probably because of new invaders from 
the northwest. 

The Zapotec moved 25 miles southwest of Oaxaca 
to an area called Mitla, from the Nahuatl word Mictlan, 
which means Place of the Dead. However, they called 
it Lyobaa, Place of Rest. They built five palatial build¬ 
ings, guarded by a fort on a strategic hill. These build¬ 
ings still stand; unfortunately after European contact, 
the church destroyed and replaced indigenous religious 
structures. A colonial period church was built right on 
top of one of these structures. 

THE MIXTEC 

Mixtec comes from an Aztec word that means Place of 
the Clouds, but the people, the Mixe, used the word 
Ayuk to describe themselves. It meant “word” or 
“language,” a word related to ba”yyu:k, “people of 
the mountains.” They are best known for their elegant 
books called codices in which they drew figures that 
resembled cartoons. These deerskin books unfolded 
to form a long strip, which could be read phoneti¬ 


cally. Eight Mixtec codices have survived from before 
the conquest. 

Around 850, during the Early Classic period, the 
Mixtecs lived in hilltop settlements of northwestern 
Oaxaca. During the Postclassic, around 1000, they 
moved into adjacent areas and then down to the val¬ 
ley of Oaxaca because they felt that Monte Alban was 
safe from invaders. The Mixtec’s best-known cities 
were Tilantongo and Teozacualco. They had superb 
artistic skills in carving, metalworking, painting, and 
silversmithing. There is a life-sized skull fashioned from 
a huge piece of quartz, which is Mixtec in origin, on 
display in the Inah Anthropology Museum in Mexico 
City. 

The huge centers built by the Mixtec were primar¬ 
ily residential. Everyday activities took place on the 
valley floor but the hilltops were reserved for ceremo¬ 
nial sites. By the Postclassic period, most of the prior 
Zapotec territory was under their control. Their suc¬ 
cess is attributed to the way in which they organized 
social groups and interacted with others. The heredity 
ruling class ( caciques ) were the highest; next were a 
hereditary noble (tay tobo ), a working class (macehu- 
ales), and in certain areas, a servant-tenant class (ter- 
razgueros) that could be compared to the European 
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feudal serf in status. As in any hierarchy the upper 
strata had privilege and power, hence more than one 
wife and control of natural resources, although gender 
did not play a strong part in social structure. Bilat¬ 
eral kinship lines determined lineage, which was more 
important to the Mixtec. Macehuale women as well as 
men could own land. 

Their language had unique symbols representing 
sounds as compared to other written languages that 
used glyphs and rebuses to communicate. The names 
of animals figured prominently in titles of their rulers 
such as Eight Deer, Three Alligator, Four Tiger, or Jag¬ 
uar Claw because of their symbolic significance. Births, 
deaths, marriages, and land conquests are documented. 
Rank, occupation, and social status were defined by 
special ornamentation. The best known and powerful 
ruler, Eight Deer, had five wives, and his life is elabo¬ 
rately documented in the Codex Nuttal. 

By 1350 C.E. the Mixtec had intermarried and taken 
control of the Zapotec sites. At the time of the con¬ 
quest, great wealth and high culture abounded. Tombs 
attested to kings with their courts buried with gold, sil¬ 
ver, turquoise, amber, coral, pearls, and carved jaguar 
bones. Unconquerable by their neighbors, they survived 
until the Europeans arrived. 

See also Mesoamerica: Postclassic period. 

Further reading: Boone, Elizabeth Hill. Stories in Red and 
Black: Pictorial Histories of the Aztec and Mixtec. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 2000; Coe, Michael. Mexico. 
New York: Thames and Hudson, 1992; Edmonson, Mun- 
ro S. Linguistics. Supplement to the Handbook of Mid¬ 
dle American Indians. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1984; Flannery, Kent, and Joyce Marcus. “The Changing 
Politics of a.d. 600-900.” In K. Flannery and J. Marcus, 
eds. The Cloud People: Divergent Evolution of the Mixtec 
and Zapotec Civilization. Clinton Corners, NY: Percheron 
Press, 2003. 

Lana Thompson 

Mon 

The Mon may have been the first human inhabitants of 
Myanmar, better known as Burma. The Mon are also 
known as the Taliang people. They migrated, perhaps 
pursued by enemies, to South Burma, where they lived 
near the Salween River, which empties into the Bay of 
Bengal, not far east of the border with Thailand. Their 
population spread into Thailand as well. 


In 573 two Mon brothers named Prince Samala 
and Prince Wamala created the kingdom of Hongsava- 
toi, which is located near the modern city of Pegu. The 
Mon realm enjoyed independence for several centu¬ 
ries. However by the middle of the 11th century, the 
Mon peoples came under the influence of those we now 
call Burmese, who had formed the kingdom of Pagan. 
A Buddhist monk of the Mon people converted the first 
king of Pagan, Anawratha (r. 1044-77), to Theravada 
Buddhism. This religion was common in Southeast 
Asia, so the Pagan takeover may have been less of a 
conquest, and more assimilation. 

Both the Mon and the Burmese were under the 
strong influence of India and used Indian Sanskrit in 
some of their writings. The Pagan kingdom refused to 
pay tribute to the conquering Mongols, believing their 
distance from Mongol-controlled China would pro¬ 
vide protection. In 1287 Kubilai Khan, the founder 
of China’s Yuan dynasty (1279-1368), sent an army 
south, which virtually destroyed Pagan in revenge. At 
this time the Mon, with the reduction of Pagan, came 
under the rule of an adventurer from the Thai people, 
who established the Mon kingdom of Ramannadesa, 
which was formed from the three provinces of Bas- 
sein, Pegu, and Martaban; the city of Pegu became the 
new kingdom’s first capital. 

The Ramannadesa kingdom was brutally attacked 
in 1540 by the Burmese from Taungu, who went on to 
virtually unite all of modern Burma. With this inva¬ 
sion, Mon political independence was extinguished, 
but their cultural and nationalist identity remained 
strong, as it has until today. In the 18th century the 
Mon temporarily threw off Burmese rule, only to invite 
a brutal repression in return. At the same time as Rob¬ 
ert Clive was expanding British rule in India, the Bur¬ 
mese ruler U Aungzeya began a genocidal invasion of 
the Mon heartland. 

As Dr. George Aaron Broadwell writes, the invasion 
“devastated the Mon kingdom, killing tens of thou¬ 
sands of Mon, including learned Mon priests, pregnant 
women, and children. Over 3,000 priests were mas¬ 
sacred by the victorious Burmans in the capital city 
alone.... The surviving priests fled to Thailand, and 
Burman priests took over the monasteries. Most of the 
Mon literature, written on palm leaves, was destroyed 
by the Burmans. Use of the Mon language was forbid¬ 
den, and Burman became the medium of instruction. 
Mon people were persecuted, oppressed, and enslaved, 
and countless people were burned in holocausts, like 
the Jews before the Nazis. Mon properties and posses¬ 
sions were looted and burned throughout Burma. Mons 
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fled further south into Burma’s Tenasserim Division and 
east into Thailand.” 

Afterward the Mon remained firmly under Burmese 
control. The Alompra Burmese dynasty in the 18th and 
19th centuries continued U Aungzeya’s policy with a 
policy of forcibly eradicating the Mon language and 
culture, attempting a compulsory assimilation into the 
Burmese majority. The Mon managed to preserve their 
culture, and records of the kingdom of Ramannadesa 
were written and preserved in the Mon language. The 
Burmese came under British rule in the 19th century, 
after the First Burma War (1824-26), Second Burma 
War (1852-53), and the Third Burma War (1885-87). 
The British ruled Burma, with a hiatus during World 
War II, until independence in 1948. After independence 
the Burmese continued their oppression of the Karen, 
Shan, and Mon peoples. For her opposition to Burmese 
military rule, Daw Aung San Suu Kyi received the Nobel 
Prize in peace in 1991. Mon people exiled from their 
native land have continued to battle for international 
recognition of their culture, language, and freedom. 

See also Burma; Dvaravati. 

Further reading: Broadwell, George Aaron. “Mon Lan¬ 
guage,” www.albany.edu/anthro (November 2005); “Mon,” 
Online Burma/Myanmar Library, www.ibiblio.org (Novem¬ 
ber 2005); Phayre, Arthur P. History of Burma. Bangkok: 
Orchid Press, 2002. 

John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Mongke Khan 

(r. 1251-1256) Mongol leader 

Mongke Khan was the eldest son of Tului Khan (fourth 
son of Genghis Khan) and Sorghaghtani Beki and 
fourth khaghan or grand khan of the Mongol empire. 
He was a famous warrior and commander and was also 
noted for his devotion to the Mongol way of life. He 
had served on the campaign in eastern Europe under 
his cousin Batu Khan’s leadership and gained the latter’s 
goodwill. The good relations between Batu’s (leader 
of the Golden Horde) and Tului’s families were rein¬ 
forced when Ogotai Khan’s son and successor Guyuk 
Khaghan (r. 1246-48) planned to ambush Batu, and 
Mongke’s mother secretly warned Batu of the plot, even 
though nothing came of it because Guyuk soon died. 

In the struggle among the grandsons of Genghis 
Khan to be his successor, Batu successfully sabotaged 
regent Oghul Khaimish’s (Guyuk’s widow) attempt to 


have the Mongol council elect one of her sons the next 
khaghan. Batu was not interested in being khaghan, 
but as the descendant of the eldest son of Genghis, he 
wanted the role of kingmaker and was successful in 
having Mongke elected the fourth khaghan in 1251. 
Mongke immediately consolidated his position by ruth¬ 
lessly purging and killing his cousins and other relatives 
from the Ogotai and Chagatai (Genghis’s second son) 
branches of the family and their supporters. 

Anticipating his election, Mongke established a 
shadow government. Thus he was able to move quickly 
to fulfill his grandfather’s mandate to conquer the world. 
Ruling from Karakorum in Mongolia when not on the 
move, Mongke relied on Mongols in top positions in 
his government, assisted by people from the conquered 
ethnic groups. He made important reforms needed to 
mobilize resources and manpower by unifying the tax 
collection system, stopping many abuses, and rebuild¬ 
ing the economies in some already conquered lands. 
Starting in 1252 he began a census of the peoples and 
resources of his lands from China to Iraq to assess taxes, 
control resources, and identify skilled craftsmen. 

In 1252 Mongke began a three-pronged campaign. 
One brother, Hulagu Khan, commanded an army that 
headed west, successfully targeting Kashmir, the Assas¬ 
sins in the Caucasus, Iran, and the Abbasid Caliph¬ 
ate, and taking Baghdad in 1258. A relative from the 
Golden Horde headed for Korea, subduing it in 1259. 
Another brother, Kubilai Khan, set out to conquer the 
Nanchao or Dali (T’a-li) kingdom located in modern 
Yunnan Province in southwestern China, securing its 
surrender in 1253. His youngest brother, Arik Boke, 
remained in Mongolia. In 1256 Mongke announced 
his goal of conquering the Southern Song (Sung) in 
which he would take personal command with a three¬ 
pronged attack from the north, west, and south. In the 
midst of the campaign, Mongke died in August 1256, 
of either wounds or dysentery. Mongke’s death gave 
the Southern Song a 20-year reprieve because Kubilai 
immediately halted the campaign to secure his succes¬ 
sion as khaghan. The ensuing civil war between Kubi¬ 
lai and his brother Arik Boke involved his other broth¬ 
er, Hulagu, and various cousins. The Mongol empire 
reached its apogee under Mongke and would never 
recover from the succession crisis. 

See also Chagatai khanate; Mongol rule of Russia; 
Song (Sung) dynasty. 

Further reading: Franke, Herbert, and Denis Sinor, eds. The 
Cambridge History of China, Volume 6, Alien Regimes and 
Border States, 907-1368. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
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Press, 1994; Allen, Thomas T. Mongol Imperialism: The Poli¬ 
cies of the Grand Qan Mongke in China, Russia, and the Is¬ 
lamic Lands. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1987; 
Rossabi, Morris. Kubilai Khan: His Life and Times. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1988. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Mongol invasions of Japan 

Kubilai Khan, Mongol ruler and founder of the Yuan 
dynasty (1279-1368) in China, twice attempted to 
invade Japan, in 1274 and 1281, with huge armadas 
launched from Korea and China. He failed both times 
mainly because of weather. Japan thus never suffered 
under Mongol rule. The Japanese attributed their deliv¬ 
erance to the divine wind, kamikazi in Japanese. In 1260 
Kubilai Khan seized leadership of the Mongol empire on 
the death of his elder brother, Mongke Khan, in a dis¬ 
puted succession. Kubilai Khan established his capital in 
North China, at the site of the former Jin (Chin) dynas¬ 
ty capital, which he called Dadu (T’atu), meaning great 
capital in Chinese (present-day Beijing). He continued 
his brother’s unfinished work of destroying the Southern 
Song (Sung) dynasty and embarked on a new adven¬ 
ture even before that task was completed in 1279. 

In 1268 he sent his first embassy to Japan demand¬ 
ing tribute. The Japanese emperor, by then a figure¬ 
head residing in Kyoto, was willing to acquiesce. But 
real power belonged to the shogun or military com¬ 
mander and his court at Kamakura, which rebuffed the 
repeated Mongol demands. Thus Kubilai Khan decided 
to invade Japan to force compliance. His Korean sub¬ 
jects were ordered to build 400 large and 500 small 
ships, which set sail from Pusan in Korea in Novem¬ 
ber 1274. The invasion force had 15,000 Chinese and 
Mongol soldiers, 6,000-8,000 Korean troops, and 
7,000 Korean sailors. The defending Japanese warriors 
(samurai) were far less numerous and suffered serious 
losses in the battle fought at Hataka on Kyushu Island. 
However they were saved by a fierce storm that blew 
in. The Korean sailors persuaded the Mongol troops 
to board their ships and sail for safety in the open seas. 
The storm, however, damaged and sank many of the 
ships and 13,000 lives were lost; the survivors eventu¬ 
ally limped home. 

Kubilai Khan finished the destruction of the 
Southern Song in 1279. Then he focused on subjugat¬ 
ing Japan. In 1281 he dispatched a huge force, reput¬ 
edly of 140,000 men, in two armadas that sailed from 


China and Korea for Hataka. Anticipating the Mon¬ 
gols’ return the Japanese had mobilized and built a 
wall to the interior of Hataka Bay. After about two 
months of desultory fighting, another fierce storm or 
typhoon blew in and destroyed most of the Mongol 
fleet. Some survivors fled back to Korea; the rest were 
slaughtered or enslaved by the Japanese. Kubilai pre¬ 
pared for a third invasion, but the effort was aban¬ 
doned after he died in 1294. However the shogunate 
continued a state of military alert until 1312. The cost 
of the defenses fell mainly to the people of Kyushu 
Island. The discontent generated eroded the power 
of the Hojo clan of the Kamakura Shogunate. 
Japanese credited the kamikazi for their deliverance 
and tried to resurrect this idea during the last days of 
World War II for salvation from defeat by the Allies. 

Further reading: Hori, Kyotsu. The Mongol Invasions and 
the Kamakura Bakufu. Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1956; Rossabi, Morris. Khubilai Khan: His Life 
and Times. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988; 
Yamamura, Kozo. The Cambridge History of Japan, Vol¬ 
ume 3, Medieval Japan. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Mongol rule of Russia 

The almost 250-year Mongol rule over Russia was 
precipitated by two separate invasions. Following 
a successful invasion of the Caucasus in 1221, the 
Mongols invaded a small part of Russia in 1222. Al¬ 
though a small contingent of the Mongol army suc¬ 
ceeded against the ruling princes, they did not estab¬ 
lish control over Russia and instead disappeared into 
the steppe. It was not until 1237 that a sizable Mon¬ 
gol army commenced its invasion of Russia proper, to 
which all of Russia fell and came under the dominion 
of the Golden Horde. 

Having conquered the Muslim empire of the shah of 
Khwarazm, Jalal-ad-Din Mengubirdi, otherwise known 
as Sultan Muhammad II, Genghis Khan charged his 
capable generals Jebe and Subotai to march through 
the hazardous Caucasus Mountains in the direction of 
Russia. The Caucasian tribes, the Alans (Ossetians), the 
Circassians, and the Lezgians, together with the Polov- 
sti, formed an alliance and put up a fierce resistance to 
the Mongol invaders on the southern Russian steppe in 
1221. The first battle between the Mongols and Cau- 
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casian alliance proved indecisive, but Jebe and Subotai 
had no intentions of withdrawing from the engagement. 
Instead the Mongol generals resorted to using the strat¬ 
egy of divide and conquer. Jebe and Subotai persuaded 
their nomadic brethren, the Polovsti, to remain neutral 
by reminding them of their common Turkic-Mongol 
fellowship and also by promising to share with them 
the spoils of victory over the Caucasian tribes. With the 
success of the subtle diplomacy, the generals returned 
to battle the Caucasian tribes with greater ferocity and 
overwhelmingly crushed the stubborn resistance. 

The Mongol generals then turned against the 
Polovsti, who, in defeat, fled in the direction of Galacia 
and Kiev and appealed to the Russian princes—Mstislav 
Staryi of Kiev, Mstislav Udaloi of Galacia, and Vladimir 
of Suzdal—for intervention. Two sets of crucial factors 
persuaded the Russian princes to join forces to help the 
Polovsti. First Prince Mstislav Udaloi was obliged to 
help because Kotian, the khan of the Polovsti, was his 
father-in-law. And second according to the Novgoro- 
dian First Chronicle, the Mongols were unknown to the 
Russians—they did not know where they came from, 
what religion they practiced, or what language they 
spoke. Fearing that the Mongols would grow stron¬ 
ger if they did not intervene, the princes Mstislav and 
Vladimir I (Vladimir the Great), together with the 
Polovsti, forged the Russo-Polovsti alliance. 

In early 1222 the Mongols received news of the 
Russo-Polovsti alliance and sent a 10-member dip¬ 
lomatic envoy to negotiate with Princes Mstislav and 
Vladimir. The Mongols claimed to have no desire to 
war with the princes and did not harbor any intentions 
to conquer their lands or cities. In the manner similar 
to the way they isolated the Polovsti from the Cauca¬ 
sian tribes, the Mongol diplomats urged the princes to 
defeat the Polovsti and take the spoils of victory for 
themselves and offered to enter into a peace treaty with 
the Russians. The princes, suspecting a Mongol trick, 
executed the diplomatic envoy, an act that was consid¬ 
ered by the Mongols to be unforgivable. 

A strong Russian-Polovsti army of 30,000 soldiers 
amassed on the Dnieper. Outnumbered by more than 
10,000, Jebe and Subotai ordered the Mongol army to 
retreat. They dispatched a second diplomatic envoy to 
meet with the Russians and reproached the Russians 
for the murder of the first delegation. The second envoy 
returned unharmed and carried a message for the Mon¬ 
gol army—the Russians feared that, after conquering 
the Polovsti, the Mongol army would attack them. 
Hence, they would only be happy if the Mongol army 
returned to the steppe. 


As the main Mongol army retreated from the for¬ 
est, its rearguard kept a watchful eye on the Russian 
mobilization. War-hardened and accustomed to being 
outnumbered, Jebe and Subotai managed to evade 
the Russians for more than nine days. This contrasted 
sharply with the attitudes of the Russian princes. The 
Russian army lacked strategic coordination because 
Mstislav of Galacia and Mstislav of Kiev disputed over 
the ways to engage the Mongol army. In pursuit of the 
Mongol army, the Russians were led farther and far¬ 
ther into the steppe and away from their supply lines. 
Prince Mstislav of Galacia, accompanied by Daniil of 
Volhynia, commanded the first Russian battle with the 
Mongol army, defeating the Mongol rearguard at the 
east of the bend in the Dnieper. 

Wanting to claim the glory all for himself, Prince 
Mstislav Udaloi decided to pursue the main Mongol 
army. Without informing the rest of the Russian army 
or waiting for reinforcements to arrive, the prince took 
his army, the Volynian and Polovsti soldiers, across 
the river Kalka. Overconfident from his victory over 
the Mongol rearguard, Prince Mstislav failed to con¬ 
solidate his defenses after crossing the Kalka and fell 
into a Mongol trap. 

The Mongol retreat was a strategy aimed at isolat¬ 
ing the army commanded by Prince Mstislav of Gala¬ 
cia from those commanded by Prince Mstislav Staryi 
of Kiev, which was concentrated some distance away 
from the river Kalka. In mid-June 1222 Jebe and Sub¬ 
otai seized the advantage and ordered an all-out assault 
on the Russian front and flanks. Prince Mstislav of Kiev 
watched from the western banks of the Kalka as the 
Mongols launched a ferocious attack against the forces 
of Mstislav of Galacia. As the Polovsti fled and confu¬ 
sion set in within the Russian ranks, the army of Prince 
Mstislav of Galacia, unable to maneuver effectively in 
the marshy terrain, was cut into pieces. The prince, 
along with the wounded Prince Daniil of Volhynia, a 
small remnant of his troops, and what remained of the 
Polovsti, managed to escape. 

Realizing that a hasty retreat from a swift army is 
guaranteed to be fatal, Prince Mstislav of Kiev ordered 
his forces to fortify themselves on a commanding hill¬ 
top. But before the prince could securely establish his 
defenses, Jebe and Subotai attacked. After three days of 
ferocious Mongol assault, Prince Mstislav of Kiev sur¬ 
rendered on the condition that he and his army would 
be permitted to return to Kiev unharmed. The Mongol 
army accepted, but, as soon as the Russian army dis¬ 
armed, Prince Mstislav of Kiev was executed and his 
forces slaughtered. 
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Fearing that the Mongols would cross the Dnieper, 
Prince Mstislav of Galacia and his remaining forces 
destroyed all the ships. The forces of Jebe and Subotai 
never crossed the Dnieper and, instead, returned to join 
the main Mongolian army stationed in the steppes east 
of the Syr Darya River. Thus by the end of 1222 the first 
invasion of Russia ended as swiftly as it had begun. 

In the winter of 1237, well after the death of Geng¬ 
his Khan in 1227, the Mongol army returned. In the 
context of a greater invasion of Europe, the Mongol 
army, headed by the veteran Subotai, amassed some 
150,000 to 200,000 warriors. The large army crossed 
the frozen Volga and attacked the Russian eastern prin¬ 
cipality of Riazan because it was considered the weak¬ 
est. As the Mongol army advanced, Prince Roman 
rushed to Suzdal to ask Prince Yuri for help, which 
was denied. Instead Grand Prince Yuri suggested that 
the four princes of the vassal state, Princes Yuri, Oleg, 
Roman, and Yaroslav, end their squabbling and join 
forces against the Mongols. After defeating the Russian 
army at Riazan, the Mongol army constructed a wooden 
palisade that encircled the town capital of Riazan. After 
five days of bitter fighting, Riazan was finally captured. 
The trapped princes and their families were executed, 
the young women and nuns were systematically raped, 
and the entire population was massacred. 

In the winter of 1237-38, under the command of 
Batu Khan, the Mongol army attacked Suzdal and its 
capital Vladimir. Although his territory and its city 
came under siege, Grand Prince Yuri did not intervene. 
Batu Khan targeted Novgorod while Subotai attempted 
to draw Grand Prince Yuri into battle. Novgorod, par¬ 
ticularly the fortress of Torzhok, fought and resisted 
the forces of Batu Khan. The ensuing battle lasted two 
weeks, enough time for an early spring to arrive. The 
spring thaw flooded most of the southern terrain and 
made it impossible for Batu Khan to advance. Batu 
Khan was forced to abandon his siege on Novgorod 
and retreat to the southern steppe. 

In March 1238 Grand Prince Yuri and the Suzda- 
lian army perished at the decisive battle against Subotai 
on the river Sit. With the strongest section of Russia 
conquered within several months, the Mongolian army 
sacked the state of Chernigov. Through the summer of 
1239 and for one and a half years, the Mongol army 
rested and sought comfort in the lush steppeland of 
western Ukraine, in preparation for another campaign. 

In summer 1240 the Mongol army resumed their 
offensive against Russia. The cities of Chernigov and 
Pereyaslav were captured. On December 6, 1240, Batu 
Khan arrived with his army at Kiev to reinforce the 


Mongol vanguard commanded by Mongke Khan. 
After Dimitri, the governor of Kiev, had executed the 
Mongol ambassadors, the Mongol army stormed the 
city. Apart from the cathedral of Saint Sophia, the entire 
city was leveled and its population exterminated. 

By 1242 the Mongol army had captured all of Rus¬ 
sia. Batu Khan chose Old Sarai, in the lower Volga, to 
establish the headquarters of the Mongol dominion over 
Russia, which became known as the Golden Horde. 

The Golden Horde, as a center for the Mongol 
administration of Russia, endured for almost 250 
years. A daruga handled Russian political affairs and 
the collection of an annual tribute. To become eligible 
to take office, Russian princes had to journey to the 
Golden Horde to pay obeisance to Mongol overlords. 
Contented with being overlords, the Mongols never 
established a dynasty in Russia. Occasionally, Rus¬ 
sian military units had to serve alongside the Mongol 
army. Despite an attempt by Prince Dimitri of Mos¬ 
cow to wrestle Russia from Mongol control in 1330, 
they managed to rule and exact tribute for a further 
century. Ivan III of Moscow finally broke Mongol rule 
over Russia in 1480. Failing to check the emergence 
and rise of the Muscovite state, the seed of modern 
Russia, the Mongols ceded control. 

See also Rus. 

Further reading: DeHartog, Leo. Russia and the Mongol 
Yoke: The History of the Russian Principalities and the 
Golden Horde. London: British Academic Press, 1996; Hal- 
perin, Charles J. Russia and the Golden Horde. Blooming¬ 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1985; Halperin, Charles J. The 
Tatar Yoke. Columbus, OH: Slavica Publishers Inc., 1986; 
Neville, Peter. Russia—The USSR, the CIS and the Indepen¬ 
dent States: A Complete History in One Volume. Moreton- 
in-Marsh: Windrush Press, 2000; Riasanovsky, Nicholas V., 
and Mark D. Steinberg. A History of Russia. New York: Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 2005. 

Santi Sukha 

Moravia 

Moravia was an independent Slavic kingdom that ruled 
the middle Danube in the ninth century c.E.. Very few 
historical records exist to document its history, and the 
precise origin and territorial extent of the kingdom of 
Moravia are not known. Byzantine emperor Constan¬ 
tine VII Porphyrogenitos in his political geography De 
administrando imperio (c. 950) identified the kingdom 
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as consisting of the territories surrounding Morava, re¬ 
ferring either to the Morava River in present-day Mora¬ 
via or to a so-far unidentified city of Morava, perhaps 
near the Sava River in northern Serbia. 

Slovak historians consider the kingdom of Great 
Moravia to have included lands along the Morava 
and Danube Rivers and stretching across modern-day 
Slovakia. Other historians have placed the center of 
the kingdom farther south, in Hungary and Croatia. 
The earliest known inhabitants of the region were 
Celts, who were joined and ultimately displaced by 
Slavs arriving sometime before the sixth century. His¬ 
torical sources mention the brief existence of an inde¬ 
pendent Slav kingdom along the Frankish border in 
central Europe in the second quarter of the seventh 
century. Following the defeat and destruction of the 
Avar empire by Charlemagne at the end of the eighth 
century two political centers emerged in the region, 
the principalities of Nitra and Morava. In 828 Prince 
Pribrina of Nitra invited the archbishop of Salzburg to 
send missionaries to the principality and establish the 
first Christian church. Five years later Prince Mojmir 
I of Moravia defeated Pribrina and forced him into 
exile in the Frankish kingdom. Mojmir then united 
Nitra and Morava to form Great Moravia. 

In 863 or 864 Mojmir’s successor Prince Rastislav 
asked the Byzantine emperor to send missionaries to 
Moravia. By turning to Byzantium for support, Ras¬ 
tislav hoped to strengthen his position and secure inde¬ 
pendence from the Frankish kingdom. The emperor sent 
the brothers Cyril and Methodios, Byzantine church 
officials who were conversant in Slavic languages. To 
promote Christianity in Moravia, Cyril developed an 
alphabet for the Slavs and translated the Gospel into 
their language. The written form he introduced, Old 
Church Slavonic, served as the basis for subsequent 
Slavic literary development. The Cyrillic alphabet he 
invented is used in many Slavic languages, including 
Russian, Bulgarian, and Serbian. 

Between 871 and 894 Prince Svatopluk I led Great 
Moravia, successfully resisting Frankish attacks and 
defending Methodios’s missionizing efforts (Cyril died 
in 869) from interference by the archbishop of Salz¬ 
burg. In 880 Pope John VIII recognized Methodios 
as the head of an independent archbishopric in Great 
Moravia, appointed a bishop for Nitra, and sanctioned 
the use of Old Church Slavonic as a fourth liturgical 
language, alongside Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Great 
Moravia reached its height at the end of Svatopluk’s 
reign, controlling Bohemia and parts of Hungary and 
southern Poland, as well as present-day Slovakia. 


Following Svatopluk’s death, his sons Svatopluk 
II and Mojmir II fought each other for control of the 
kingdom. Their struggle weakened the state and left it 
vulnerable to the attacks of Magyar raiders entering the 
region from across the Carpathian Mountains. Both 
princes were killed in battles with the Magyars some¬ 
time between 904 and 907. The defeat of the Bavarians 
by the Magyars near Bratislava in 907 marked the per¬ 
manent settlment of Magyar tribes in the middle Dan¬ 
ube and the clear end of Great Moravia as an indepen¬ 
dent force in the region. 

See also Frankish tribe; Magyar invasions. 

Further reading: Boba, Imre. Moravia’s History Reconsid¬ 
ered. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1971; Fine, John. The 
Early Medieval Balkans. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press 1991. 

Brian A. Hodson 

Moscow: Third Rome 

The civilization and culture of the Byzantine Empire 
with its capital of “New Rome” (Constantinople) greatly 
influenced the development of Russia. Christian mission¬ 
aries were sent from the Christian empire to Russia in the 
ninth century. Their work bore fruit when, in 988, Prince 
Vladimir I (Vladimir the Great) of Kiev looked to 
“New Rome” for spiritual direction and was baptized 
into Christianity. Vladimir converted Russia to the Chris¬ 
tian world. The patriarch of Constantinople appointed a 
bishop for Kiev and continued to appoint the highest- 
ranking prelate in the land until the 15th century. 

In 1054 the religious division of “Old Rome” 
and “New Rome” became permanent as Catholic 
and Orthodox Christianity parted company. Russian 
Christianity was firmly rooted in the Orthodox sphere 
in theology, ecclesiology, literature, and liturgy. In the 
13th century Western crusaders conquered Constanti¬ 
nople and much of the Byzantine Empire in the Fourth 
Crusade and sought to impose Catholic Christianity 
on the Orthodox empire, while Orthodoxy in Russia 
suffered a blow as the Mongols destroyed Kiev and 
established their hegemony that lasted into the late 
15th century. 

With the destruction of Kiev and the Mongol domi¬ 
nance of the Slavic southern region, the northern city of 
Moscow began to rise in prominence in the 14th century. 
In the first quarter of the 14th century the metropolitan of 
Russia (the highest ranking Orthodox bishop, formerly 
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at Kiev) chose to settle in the city of Moscow. With the 
support of the church, Dimitri Donkoi, grand duke of 
Moscow, defeated the Mongols at the Battle of Kulikovo 
in 1380. Though their hegemony lasted another century, 
the Mongol hold on northern Russia was weakened and 
the prestige of Moscow greatly enhanced. 

Moscow viewed itself as upholding the mantle of 
Orthodoxy against the hostile forces of Catholic Chris¬ 
tianity, which had been attacking Orthodox Russia via 
Teutonic, Knights, Swedes, Poles, and Lithuanians in 
the 13th and 14th centuries as well as non-Christian 
forces, such as the Mongols. Up to this time, the met¬ 
ropolitan of Russia was selected by the Orthodox 
patriarch of Constantinople. This changed however 
after the Council of Ferrara-Florence in 1438-39, 
when the Byzantine Empire, faced with the over¬ 
whelming threat of the Muslim Ottoman Turks, sub¬ 
mitted the Orthodox Church to the papacy. Moscow 
and Russian Orthodoxy rejected this church council 
and its submission as antithetical to true Christianity. 
Henceforth, the Russian church was independent from 
Constantinopolitan control. 

In 1453 Constantinople or “New Rome” fell to 
the Ottoman Turks. Russian czar Ivan III “the Great” 
(reigned 1462-1505) married the niece of the last Byz¬ 
antine emperor and inherited the mantle of the Chris¬ 
tian empire that had been established by Constantine 
I (d. 337), the founder of “New Rome.” The Russians 
understood that God had allowed “Old Rome” to be 
sacked by Germans in the fifth century and shifted 
the imperial and religious center of Christendom to 
Constantinople. Now God had decreed that Second 
Rome should fall. With the other Eastern Patriarch¬ 
ates (Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem) also in Muslim 
hands, it appeared to the Russian church that it clear¬ 
ly stood as the champion of Orthodoxy and the heir 
apparent to Orthodox Christian leadership: It was the 
Third Rome. 

Russian monk Philotheus of Pskov articulated this 
most clearly in his letter to Czar Basil III in 1510: “Two 
Romes have fallen, but the third stands and a fourth 
there shall not be.” The czar of Moscow became the 
new protector of Orthodoxy and in the later 16th cen¬ 
tury the metropolitan of Moscow was promoted to the 
rank of patriarch. 

Further reading: Riasanovsky, N. A History of Russia. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2005; Ware, Timothy. The 
Orthodox Church. New York: Penguin Books, 1997. 

Matthew Herbst 


Muhammad, the prophet 

(c. 570/571-632) religious leader 

Muhammad was born in Mecca to the Hashim branch 
of the major Qureish tribe. He was raised in a poor 
household by his grandfather and as a young man 
married Khadija, a wealthy widow who was also a 
successful businesswoman. Working with Khadija, 
Muhammad earned a reputation for honesty. 

The couple had one daughter, Fatima, who married 
Ali. While Khadija lived, Muhammad remained monoga¬ 
mous, although polygamy was the usual practice through¬ 
out Arabia. After Khadija’s death, Muhammad married a 
number of times. In keeping with customs throughout the 
world, these marriages were often made to cement tribal, 
religious, and political alliances or to give widows pro¬ 
tection and support. However, Muhammad’s marriage to 
A’isha, the daughter of Abu Bakr, an early Muslim con¬ 
vert, was by all accounts an alliance of love. 

As Muhammad became increasingly religious he 
began to meditate; in 610, he received the first revela¬ 
tions from Allah (God) transmitted through the angel 
Gabriel on Mount Hira. In one vision or dream he 
even traveled on a winged beast, Buruq, to Jerusalem, 
which was to become the third holy city in Islam after 
Mecca and Medina. The revelations would ultimately 
be set down in the Qur’an, the Muslim holy book. 
The new religion was known as Islam or submission 
to God. Within a year, Muhammad began to preach 
the word of Allah and converted Khadija, Ali, his freed 
slave servant Zaid, and his uncle Abu Talib. The new 
converts were known as Muslims, or those who surren¬ 
der or submit to the will of God. They followed the Five 
Pillars of Islam as the articles of faith. 

As the fledgling Muslim community grew, the wealthy 
merchant families in Mecca, especially the Umayyads, 
grew alarmed that the new religion might threaten the 
lucrative pilgrimage trade from those visiting the holy 
Ka’aba, a rock in Mecca that Arabian tribal peoples 
had venerated for centuries. Subsequently they began 
to persecute Muslim believers and even jailed Muham¬ 
mad for a time. Some of the new believers fled to the 
Christian kingdom of Abyssinia (present-day Ethiopia), 
where as other monotheists they were warmly received. 
Fearing increased persecution or even death, Muham¬ 
mad accepted an invitation from the people of Yathrib, 
later known as Medina, to settle in that city. In 622 the 
Muslim community migrated or made a hijrah to Medi¬ 
na. The Muslim lunar calendar begins with that date. 
The Meccans swore revenge but were badly defeated by 
the Muslims at the Battle of Badr in 624. Although the 
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Muslims lost a following confrontation, ably led by the 
prophet Muhammad, they ultimately triumphed and 
returned to Mecca with Muhammad as the acknowl¬ 
edged new leader of most of Arabia. 

Muhammad died in 632 in the city of his birth. 
Muhammad had no sons who lived to adulthood and left 
no instructions as to who should lead the Muslim com¬ 
munity after his death. Following the Prophet’s death, 
the community gathered and in a remarkably open and 
democratic fashion chose, by consensus, Abu Bakr to be 
their new caliph or representative. 

See also Ethiopian Empire; Five, or Six, pillars of 
Islam. 

Further reading: Ishaq, Ibn. The Life of Muhammad. Trans, 
by A. Guillaume. London: Oxford University Press, 1955; 
Rodinson, Maxime Muhammed. Trans, by Anne Carter. 
London: I.B.Tauris, 1971; Watt, W. Montgomery. Muham¬ 
mad at Mecca. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1953; 

-. Muhammad at Medina. Oxford: Oxford University 

Press, 1956. 

Janice J. Terry 

Muhammad of Ghur 

(1149-1206) sultan 

The victory of Muhammad of Ghur over the Rajput 
king, Prithviraj Chauhan III (r. 1178-92), was a turn¬ 
ing point in the history of South Asia. Islam began to 
pervade the northern portion of the Indian subcontinent, 
in present-day India, Bangladesh, and Pakistan. It was 
Muhammad of Ghur who prepared the groundwork of 
the establishment of political power. Muizuddin Mu¬ 
hammad of Ghur, also known as Shahbuddin, came 
from the Ghur region located in modern Afghanistan. 
In the rivalry between the house of the Ghaznavids 
and Ghurids, the latter under the leadership of Alauddin 
Husain (r. 1149-61), emerged victorious. Muhammad’s 
early career began with the conquest of Ghazni in 1173. 
He was ambitious and bent upon a career of territorial 
aggrandizement. Muhammad could not expand toward 
the west because of the presence of the powerful Kh- 
warizm dynasty of Persia. He found the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent ruled by regional kingdoms, with no unity among 
themselves to check external aggression. Prevailing social 
tensions, apathetic attitude of the common people, and 
advanced military technology facilitated his conquest. 

In 1175 Multan fell into the hands of Muhammad, 
and afterward he occupied Uch and the lower Sind. 


Three years afterward he faced defeat at the hands of 
the Chalukyas of Gujrat. Bhimdev II defeated Muham¬ 
mad near Mount Abu. Muhammad planned an attack 
through the Punjab region, where Ghanazvid king Tajud- 
daula Khursav Malik (r. 1160-86) ruled. By 1179 he was 
master of Peshawar, Lahore, and Silakot. Most of the 
areas in present-day Pakistan were under his sway. His 
territorial border was contiguous with Prithviraj III, the 
Chauhan ruler of Delhi and Ajmer. At the first Battle of 
Tarai in 1191, he defeated Muhammad. The latter was 
captured and brought before Prithviraj, who released the 
vanquished as an act of magnanimity. Prithviraj was not 
friendly with the Gaharwar ruler of Kannauj, Jaychandra 
(r. 1170-93), and Muhammad exploited it. Jaychandra 
sided with the Ghur ruler, as he was bitter over Prithvi- 
raj’s forced marriage with Princess Sanjukta. 

The Rajput control over North India was over after 
Muhammad defeated Prithviraj in the second Battle of 
Tarai of 1192. The defeated Rajput ruler was taken as a 
captive to Ghur and ultimately he was blinded and killed. 
The rule from the northwest began, which culminated in 
establishing the political kingdom of the Delhi Sultan¬ 
ate. Muhammad controlled much of northern India and 
parts of Gujarat and Gwalior. 

Qutubuddin Aibak (r. 1206-10), the general of 
Muhammad, was put in charge of Delhi and Ajmer. He 
made Delhi capital and conquered Ranthambhor, Buland- 
shahr, Aligarh, and Meerut. Muhammad returned to the 
Indian subcontinent in 1194. He defeated his erstwhile 
ally Jaychandra in a decisive battle fought on the banks 
of the Jamuna River near Chandawar. Within a year 
Muhammad was master of northern India after occu¬ 
pying Bayana, Varanasi, and Gwalior. He returned to 
Ghur leaving his generals, who consolidated and fur¬ 
ther expanded the territory of Muhammad. Even outly¬ 
ing provinces like Bengal, Bihar, and Gujarat felt the 
onslaught of a new rule. While Muhammad’s lieuten¬ 
ants were busy on the Indian subcontinent, he returned 
to settle the affairs of his parent kingdom. His elder 
brother Ghiyasuddin had died in 1202 and Muham¬ 
mad became the ruler of Ghur. After three years Alaud¬ 
din Muhammad (r. 1199-1220), the Khwarizm Saha 
ruler, defeated him in the Battle of Andhkhud. 

Muhammad came to India again in 1205 to suppress 
the rebellion of the Ghakkar tribe in the Punjab. On his 
way back home during the next year, Muhammad made 
a stop at Dhamyak on the banks of the river Jhelum. 

He was stabbed and killed while offering evening 
prayers in the Ghokkar territory. Some authorities 
believe that the Isma’ili sect were responsible for his 
death. Qutb ud-Din Aibak took control of Muhammad’s 
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territory in India, declaring independence from the Ghu- 
rids. The Ghurids continued to rule the Ghurid kingdom 
until 1211, when Alauddin annexed their kingdom. The 
territorial extent of the Khwarazm dynasty extended 
from Turkistan in the east to the borders of Iraq in the 
west. The Mongols conquered part of Ghurid territory in 
Afghanistan. Earlier victories of Muhammad bin Qasim 
(712) and the raids of Mahmud of Ghazni (1000-25) 
had not resulted in establishment of political power. 
Major areas of present-day India, Bangladesh, and Paki¬ 
stan came under the reign of the Delhi Sultanate, who 
ruled after Muhammad. 

See also Isma’ilis. 

Further reading: Chandra, Satish. Medieval India: From 
Sultanate to the Mughals. Delhi: Har Anand, 1998; Chatto- 
padhyaya, Brajadulal. The Making of Early Medieval India. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998; Hasan, Masudu. 
History of Islam. Delhi: Adam Publishers, 2002; Kulke, Her¬ 
mann, and Dietmar Rothermund. History of India. Calcutta: 
Rupa, 1994; Thapar, Romila. A History of India. Aylesbury: 
Penguin, 1977. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Murasaki Shikibu 

(c. 11th century c.e.) Japanese novelist 

Murasaki Shikibu was a noblewoman of the dominant 
Fujiwara clan in Japan. Fujiwara women had a mo¬ 
nopoly of being wives and concubines of the emperors, 
while the men ruled in the sovereigns’ names. She was 
lady in waiting to the empress and author of a novel 
titled Tale of Genji, which is acclaimed as a great and 
pioneering literary work. 

The Japanese language belongs to the Altaic family 
group; it is polysyllabic and is related to Korean. Since 
there was no native written script, the leaders of Japan 
adopted the Chinese writing system in the sixth cen¬ 
tury. For several centuries afterward upper-class Japa¬ 
nese men put great focus on learning Chinese and copy¬ 
ing Chinese works and Buddhist manuscripts. Japanese 
government documents, historical and legal works, and 
literary and poetic works were all written in Chinese 
characters and indistinguishable from works on simi¬ 
lar subjects in Chinese. When writing Japanese names 
they had to employ Chinese characters not for their 
meaning, but as phonetic signs. In the ninth century a 
phonetic style of writing that used abbreviated Chinese 
characters selected for their sound was created. These 
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frivolous court life of the time in Japan. 


syllables were called kana and they were convenient for 
writing down spoken Japanese. 

Although Chinese culture remained very pres¬ 
tigious in Japan, the Japanese court decided to end 
sending embassies to China in 894, reflecting disor¬ 
ders in China as the Tang (T’ang) dynasty neared its 
end, and also the growing maturity of Japanese insti¬ 
tutions. In 710 a first permanent capital was estab¬ 
lished in Nara, modeled on China’s capital Chang’an 
(Ch’ang-an). Nara was abandoned in favor of a new 
capital called Heian (later Kyoto) in 794. Heian 
became an opulent city where wealth and culture 
flourished. While men continued to write in Chinese, 
noble ladies in Heian, who were not burdened with 
learning literary Chinese, began to write rambling 
novels, memoirs, and poetry using the kana script. 

The most famous writer was Murasaki Shikibu, 
who wrote Genji Monogatari or Tale of Genji, between 
1008 and 1020. It is a romance of the life and loves of 
an imaginary Prince Genji and portrays the frivolous 
and decadent court life of the time. It is a sophisticated 
depiction of Heian society and has great literary merit 
and psychological insight. It is the first novel in Japanese 
literature written in kana. Another work by a court lady, 
Sei Shonagon, is called Pillow Book , which consists of 
observations and comments on manners and mores of 
the Japanese court. Both ladies and their works have been 
influential in inspiring later works of the same genre. 

See also kanji and kana. 
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Further reading: Morris, 1.1. The World of the Shining Prince: 
Court Life in Ancient Japan. New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
1964; Lady Murasaki. The Tale of Genji. Trans, by Arthur 
Waley. New York: Modern Library, 1960. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Muslim Spain 

In 711 the Muslims had conquered the southern parts 
of the Iberian Peninsula. By 714 following the decline 
of the Visigoths, the Muslims had gained a strong grip 
on virtually the entire Iberian Peninsula. The parts 
in southern Spain that were under Muslim rule were 
called al-Andalus. The vast region was divided into 
five administrative provinces—Andalusia (including 
the capital Cordoba and Seville), Central Spain, Gali¬ 
cia and Lusitania, and the Ebro region. The adminis¬ 
trative system was subject to change as the Christians 
regained more power over parts of Muslim Spain in the 
following centuries. However Muslim Spain was not 
restricted to the region named al-Andalus. The Mus¬ 
lims also controlled parts of Aragon-Catalonia and 
Navarre. Parts of southern France fell briefly under 
Muslim rule but a strong French military force under 
Charles Martel managed to drive them away in 756. 

Although Cordoba was not the capital city of previ¬ 
ous rulers such as the Byzantines and the Romans, it 
lay at the crossroads of important trade routes. More¬ 
over the city possessed rich agricultural resources. From 
there the caliphs ruled parts of North Africa and the 
Iberian Peninsula. The Muslims had, in fact, amassed 
a vast empire stretching from Spain to India and ruled 
diverse groups of people, who contributed to the later 
development of a sophisticated culture in a cosmopoli¬ 
tan setting found in Muslim capitals such as Cordoba. 
By 757 al-Andalus had been clearly established as a 
Muslim polity with a mainly Arab and Berber popu¬ 
lation, but also with many converts. Within Muslim 
Spain, the Umayyad dynasty ruled over Arabs from 
various locations as well as Berbers, Jews, Christians. 
The lingua franca used by diverse groups of people 
within al-Andalus was Arabic. 

UMAYYAD DYNASTY 

In 750 after a series of rival wars between various Mus¬ 
lim factions, the Umayyad Abd al-Rahman Mu’awiya, 
also known as Abd al-Rahman I, refused to acknowledge 
the Abbasid Sunni Caliphate based in Baghdad. By this 
time the Abbasid dynasty was considered corrupt and 


weak. This led Abd al-Rahman to set up his own dynasty 
of emirs of Cordoba, first by ousting the previous ruler, 
Yusuf al-Fihri. Abd al-Rahman proclaimed himself the 
first emir of Cordoba in the mosque of Cordoba on 
May 14, 756. The powerful Fatimid dynasty, based in 
Egypt, opposed the installation of the Umayyad Caliph¬ 
ate on Cordoba. The Fatimid dynasty had a strong hold 
over North Africa. Abd al-Rahman thus enlisted the help 
of the Zanata Berber tribe enemies of the Sinhaja tribe, 
allies of the Fatimids. Pro-Umayyad rebellions against 
the Fatimids were quashed and Abd al-Rahman was 
unable to advance into North Africa, as he was preoc¬ 
cupied with skirmishes with the Christians. 

He ruled independently of the Abbasid Caliphate for 
33 years, consolidating sufficient support for Umayyad 
authority to ensure the longevity of his dynasty. Abd al- 
Rahman succeeded in fending off Yusuf al-Fihri’s allies 
as well as the supporters of the Abbasid Caliphate within 
al-Andalus. Eater on the emirate became known as the 
Umayyad Caliphate, which was in fact modeled upon 
the older Abbasid Caliphate. The Umayyads, who were 
members of the prophet Muhammad’s tribe Qureish, 
claimed to be descendants from the prophet Muhammad. 
Prior to conquering parts of the Iberian Peninsula the 
Umayyads had already ruled a huge part of the Muslim 
world including the important city of Samarkand at the 
eastern edge of their kingdom. Their conquests stretched 
to al-Andalus in the west with its capital in Cordoba. By 
the time of Abd al-Rahman I’s death in 852, al-Andalus 
was already a major diplomatic power in the Mediterra¬ 
nean with emirates established over North Africa. Finks 
had also been established with the Byzantine emperor, 
another major player in Mediterranean politics. 

VISIGOTH RESISTANCE 

Initially the Muslim power that was responsible for the 
great wave of Muslim expansion was based in their dis¬ 
tant capital city of Damascus. In Muslim Spain, however, 
Cordoba was made the capital, where the Muslim invad¬ 
ers settled down as property owners soon after their vic¬ 
tory over the Visigoths. One way land was acquired in 
Cordoba was through marriage with important mem¬ 
bers of the Visigothic aristocracy. This had the added 
advantage of staving off potential opposition from the 
Visigoths, who had been the ruling class in Cordoba 
before their defeat at the hands of the Muslims. 

Despite the Visigoths’ apparent truce with the 
Muslims within Spain, members of the Visigothic aris¬ 
tocracy who had fled up north of the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula continued to resist Muslim rule in the south. This 
was an impetus for the Muslims to invade the northern 
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mountainous region of the peninsula, as well as France. 
The Muslim invaders were especially looking to gain 
resources in France rather than the inaccessible regions 
in northern Spain. These attacks were launched in order 
to gain booty, because at that time the Muslim rulers 
in Spain possessed a booty or gbanima economy. This 
system came to an end when the three major military 
expeditions to France during the eighth century ended 
in disastrous defeats. 

Umayyad caliphs in al-Andalus had a policy of tol¬ 
erance toward the non-Muslims under their rule. Non- 
Muslim residents had to bear the heaviest burden of tax¬ 
ation. They had to pay a poll tax (jizya) and a land tax. 
Thus the greatest source of revenue, which went toward 
financing the caliphs’ military campaigns, was the non- 
Muslim inhabitants of al-Andalus. This contributed to 
the policy of tolerance of the Christian and Jewish pop¬ 
ulation. Conversion to Islam escalated under the reign 
of the Umayyad Caliphate. This is despite the fact that 
Islamic proselytizing was minimal during this period. 
Thus it has been suggested that social or economic forc¬ 
es, rather than any active missionary pressure on the 
part of the Muslims, motivated conversion. During the 
ninth century mass conversions took place. The ben¬ 
efits of conversion included employment opportunities 
in government. Not only did Muslims pay significantly 
less tax than non-Muslims, they could also gain better 
positions in the bureaucracy. 

In fact the unifying bonds between the various 
groups of people were culture and literature, rather 
than religion, which created a harmonious setting. 
There was a large Christian group within Muslim Spain 
known as the Mozarabs, who settled mostly in Seville. 
They adopted a Muslim lifestyle, in terms of fashion, 
architecture, and literature, without converting to 
Islam. These Mozarabs suffered religious persecution in 
1139 by fellow Christians after the raids of King Afon¬ 
so I (Henriques) of Portugal on Seville, as they were not 
considered true Christians. 

UMAYYAD DYNASTY OF CORDOBA 

The caliph of Cordoba, formerly known as the emir of 
Cordoba, ruled Spain for slightly more than a century, 
from the year 929 to 1031, beginning with the reign of 
the most powerful Muslim ruler, Abd ar-Rahman III, 
who claimed the caliphate in 929. The caliph was espe¬ 
cially skilled at projecting his image as a powerful Arab 
leader. Abd ar-Rahman III made sure he was visible 
to his people in the many ceremonies and processions 
organized for him. He was Hispano-Basque (grandson 
of a Christian Basque princess) and was only a quarter 


Arab. In order to look more like an Arab, it has been 
said, he dyed his hair black. The caliph presented him¬ 
self as an effective leader of his own military troops. In 
his image campaign, newsletters and poems were glow¬ 
ingly written of his military prowess and piety. 

During this period, in addition to having a repu¬ 
tation as an illustrious commercial center, al-Andalus 
also became an eminent center of knowledge and learn¬ 
ing. Al-Andalus was a great civilization, compared with 
the rest of Europe at that time. Many Islamic works 
of art were produced during this era of Muslim rule. 
Umayyad caliph Abd Al-Rahman III had a keen interest 
in the arts, as well as the religious and secular sciences. 
He amassed many books from other intellectual cen¬ 
ters such as Baghdad, which were then stored in the 
library. Scholars were also hired to supplement further 
the amount of written knowledge imported. 

Drawn to the bastion of knowledge and culture, 
many philosophers and scientists began to migrate to 
al-Andalus, making it a renowned center of learning. 
Intellectual life in Cordoba peaked during the reign of 
Al-Hakam II, who was in power from 961 to 967. He 
was responsible for establishing a massive library filled 
with hundreds of thousands of volumes, a useful repos¬ 
itory of knowledge in the Mediterranean world. During 
this period several intellectuals achieved prominence in 
Muslim Spain. Spanish Muslim intellectuals excelled 
in the fields of mathematics, medicine, and astronomy. 
The most famous example is Ibn Rushd, otherwise 
called Averroes, who was a philosopher, theologian, 
physician, and sometime royal consultant, born and 
educated in Cordoba. 

CHRISTIAN RECONQUEST 

Simultaneously the territories owned by the caliph of 
Cordoba decreased just as aspects of commerce and cul¬ 
ture thrived. Internal dissension among different Arab 
factions weakened the Umayyad power base in Cordoba 
as they disintegrated into warring divisions. The lack of 
Muslim unity proved crucial to Christian success. Dur¬ 
ing the reign of Hisham II, the Umayyad Caliphate dis¬ 
integrated into party-kingdoms in 1009. He was exe¬ 
cuted in 1013, only to be succeeded by another weak 
ruler, Hisham III, the last caliph of Cordoba. Hisham 
III was exiled to Lerida. Nominal rule continued under 
the short-lived Hasanid dynasty until 1054. The fur¬ 
ther remaining territories dwindled into mere Muslim 
principalities, better known as independent taifas, ruled 
by mainly Berber rulers, though there were also non- 
Berber rulers. With their defenses weakened because of 
lack of unity, these taifas often had to hire mercenaries 
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from North Africa or Christian mercenaries to protect 
their principalities, which were constantly at war with 
each other. This chaotic situation in the Muslim states 
was conducive to Christian reconquest. 

Christians in the northern parts of the Iberian Pen¬ 
insula had already begun to consolidate their military 
and political power as early as the eighth century, and 
into the latter half of the ninth century. Under the reign 
of Alfonso II (791-842), the Christians in the northern 
region had stabilized themselves. He was able to install 
Visigothic institutions in his kingdom with his capital 
in Oviedo. The Christians viewed the reconquest of 
southern Spain (al-Andalus) as justified, since they were 
reclaiming what rightfully belonged to the Visigoths. 
Further impetus was provided by the discovery of the 
tomb of St. James the apostle, a patron saint around 
whom the Christians could rally. 

From the eighth to the 10th century the Christian 
north had possessed an inferior economic system and 
cultural milieu compared to al-Andalus in the south. 
However they were already clearly formed political 
entities with military forces that were able to stave off 
attacks from their enemies from the south. This enabled 


them to reconquer Muslim Spain upon its disintegra¬ 
tion during the 10th and 11th centuries. 

In 1056 the Almoravid Empire took over as the 
rulers of Muslim Spain. They were replaced by the 
dynasty of Almohads in 1130. The decline of the Almo- 
hads in 1269 enabled the Christians to conquer parts 
of Muslim Spain with more ease. The important cities 
of Cordoba and Seville had already fallen into Chris¬ 
tian hands in 1236 and 1248, respectively, leaving 
only Granada as the last Muslim stronghold. In 1469 
through the union of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella 
of Castille, much of Spain was united. By 1492 a stron¬ 
ger Christian Spain finally took over Granada. 

Further reading: Fletcher, Richard. Moorish Spain. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1992; Gines, Juan Vernet, and 
Leonor Martinez Martin. Al-Andalus: El Islam en Espana. 
Madrid: Lundwerg Editores, 1987; Kennedy, Hugh. Muslim 
Spain and Portugal. New York: Longman, 1996; Roth, Nor¬ 
man. Jews, Visigoths, and Muslims in Medieval Spain. New 
York: E. J. Brill, 1994. 
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Nalanda 

Nalanda was the most renowned center of Buddhist 
learning in India in the fourth-12th centuries. A Bud¬ 
dhist monastic center and major university were located 
at Nalanda, which is in Baragaon, Bihar state, in east 
central India, about 90 miles southeast of the state capi¬ 
tal of Patna. The village’s association with Buddhism 
predates the establishment of the university and mon¬ 
astery: Legend has it that the Gautama Buddha visited 
the Nalanda village several times and delivered sermons 
there, and that one of his principal disciples, Sariputta, 
was born near Nalanda village. Nalanda University 
was established in the fifth century and grew, with more 
than 10,000 students from many different countries 
attending the university at the time of its destruction 
in the 12th century. The Chinese pilgrim and scholar 
Xuanzang (Hsuan-tsang) studied at Nalanda Univer¬ 
sity in the seventh century and left detailed accounts 
of it in his writings. Besides Theraveda and Mahayana 
Buddhism, instruction was offered in medicine, astron¬ 
omy, and art. 

Nalanda, along with many other Buddhist monas¬ 
teries and temples, was sacked by Turko-Afghan Mus¬ 
lim invaders led by Bakhtiyar Khalji in the 12th century. 
The monastery and university were destroyed and many 
of the monks either were killed or fled to other parts 
of Asia, in particular Nepal and Tibet. This invasion 
marked the virtual end of Buddhist culture in India until 
the 1950s, although Buddhism continued to flourish in 
other Asian countries such as Tibet, China, Japan, and 


Southeast Asia. In fact Buddhism in those countries was 
partly nourished by monks from Nalanda who sought 
refuge. Many historians also believe that destruction of 
Buddhist centers of higher learning at this time caused 
the abrupt demise of ancient Indian scientific thought in 
areas such as mathematics and medicine. 

The ruins of Nalanda are frequently studied by 
scholars today because of their central importance in 
the history of Buddhist history, culture, and art. Cur¬ 
rently excavated ruins cover an area of about 150,000 
square miles, and it is estimated that this constitutes 
only 10 percent of the total area that was developed in 
the 12th century, as described by Xuanzang. Nalanda 
is also the name of the administrative district where the 
ruins are located. The name Nalanda means “the place 
that confers the lotus” and survives as the name of a 
Buddhist monastery near Lavaur, France, and two col¬ 
leges, one in Toronto, and one in Sri Lanka. 

Further reading: Chauley, G. C. Art and Architecture of Na¬ 
landa. New Delhi: Sundeep Prakashan, 2002; Ling, Trevor 
Oswald. The Buddha: Buddhist Civilization in India and 
Ceylon. London: Temple Smith, 1973; Paul, Debjani. The 
Art of Nalanda: A Development of Buddhist Sculpture, a.d. 
600-1200. New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers, 
1995; Thakur, Upendra. Buddhist Cities in Early India: Bud- 
dha-Gaya, Rajagrha, Nalanda. Delhi: Sundeep Prakashan, 
1995; Wiggins, Sally Hovey. The Silk Road Journey with Xu¬ 
anzang. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 2004. 
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Nanjing (Nanking) 

Nanjing means “southern capital” in Chinese. The city 
that is currently named Nanjing has had several names 
through history, and several other cities in China have 
also had that name. It is located on the southern bank of 
the Yangzi (Yangtze) River in a rich agricultural plain, 
close to the sea. When China split three ways after the fall 
of the Han dynasty in 220 c.e., one of the states called 
Wu that controlled the Yangzi valley and the southern 
coast set up its capital at Nanjing; Wu was destroyed in 
280. Chaotic conditions in China led to successive inva¬ 
sions by nomads called the Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu) and 
Toba (T’o-pa), who destroyed the two capitals of the 
Han dynasty, Luoyang (Loyang) in 311 and Chang’an 
(Ch’ang-an) in 316. 

For the next two and half centuries China was 
divided, the Xiongnu and other nomadic tribes ruling 
the north, while Chinese refugees from the north set up 
dynasties in the south. This era is known as the era of 
Division of the Northern and Southern Dynasties, dur¬ 
ing which Nanjing was capital of the southern dynasties. 
As a result Nanjing gained the position as the bastion of 
Chinese rule, while nomadic barbarians ruled the north. 
In the 10th century, when China was again briefly divid¬ 
ed, Nanjing was capital of one of the southern states. 
When the Jurchen Jin (Chin) dynasty (a nomadic tribe 
from Manchuria) defeated the Song (Sung) dynasty 
and conquered northern China in 1127, the remnant 
Song court fled south and briefly established its capi¬ 
tal in Nanjing. But it was vulnerable to Jin attacks and 
the Southern Song finally chose to establish its court in 
Hangzhou (Hangchou), located still farther south. 

In mid- 14th century, as the Mongol Yuan dynasty 
(1279-1368) was disintegrating, many rebel groups 
rose up in southern China. The most successful and 
farsighted rebel leader was Zhu Yuanzhang (Chu 
Yuanchang), who established his headquarters in Nan¬ 
jing in 1356. By 1368 the Mongols had been driven 
back to Mongolia, and China was under the Ming 
dynasty (Ming means “brilliant”). Zhu, now called 
Emperor Hongwu (Hung-wu), which means “Bounti¬ 
ful Warrior,” was concerned that Nanjing had never 
been the capital of unified China. He briefly consid¬ 
ered making Kaifeng (K’aifeng) the Song capital, the 
capital city again, but he settled on Nanjing. A great 
city wall 25 miles long was completed that incorporat¬ 
ed sections of earlier walls, extended to the shores of 
the Yangzi River. It averaged 40 feet high and was 25 
feet wide at the top, built on foundations of huge slabs 
of stones that could withstand gunpowder barrages. 


The walls were faced with large fired bricks and filled 
with rubble. There were 13 gates with immense mul¬ 
tiple portcullis gate enclosures, topped by gate tow¬ 
ers. Construction of palaces and government buildings 
continued to the end of Emperor Hongwu’s reign in 
1398. 

Civil war erupted when Hongwu’s grandson and 
successor was challenged by his uncle the prince of 
Yan (Yen), whose army took Nanjing in 1402. The 
prince of Yan became Emperor Yongle (Yung-lo), 
and because his power base was in the north and Nan¬ 
jing held bad memories for him, he had the ruined 
Yuan capital Dadu (T’a-tu) rebuilt; it became capital 
of the Ming dynasty, called Beijing (Peking). Nanjing 
remained the second capital, but no Ming emperor 
resided there again. 

See also Taizu (T’ai-Tsu). 

Further reading: Liu, Laurence G. Chinese Architecture. New 
York: Rizzoli International Pubs., 1989; Mote, Frederick W., 
and Denis Twitchett, eds. The Cambridge History of China, 
Volume 7, The Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644, Parti. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988; Paludan, Ann. The Impe¬ 
rial Ming Tombs. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1981. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Naples 

According to myth the city of Parthenope was established 
in 1000-900 b.c.e., with the city of Neapolis (New City) 
created three centuries later nearby. The climate and 
beautiful location of the city had long attracted atten¬ 
tion, with the Roman emperor Tiberius retreating to the 
nearby island of Capri in 27 c.e. The former became 
Pompeii, which was destroyed in the eruption of Mt. 
Vesuvius in 79 c.e., with some of the surviving people 
moving to Neapolis. Although there is evidence of Chris¬ 
tianity in Pompeii, it was not until the latter half of the 
fourth century that Christianity became widely accepted 
in Naples, with Bishop Septimius Severus building the 
first parish church, now San Giorgio Maggiore, in 500. 

In 536 the Byzantine general Belisarius managed to 
capture the city of Naples after leading his army through 
the aqueduct, and in 553 Naples officially became a 
part of the Eastern Roman (Byzantine) Empire. Over 
the next few centuries the city survived attacks by the 
Goths and the Lombards; the latter laid siege to it in 
600. As Byzantine control in the region waned in 763, 
Naples became an independent and hereditary duchy, 
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nominally under Byzantine rule. It then sustained a 
number of attacks by the Saracens, who, in 902, were 
heavily defeated at the Battle of Garigliano. 

In 1139 to gain better protection from the Turks, 
the people of Naples handed control of their city—and 
hence the protection of it—to Roger II, the Norman king 
of Sicily. Naples was the first of the southern duchies to 
receive Roger and cheered him as he entered the city. His 
successor, William I (r. 1154-66), was very different. He 
fortified the city and started work on the construction of 
Castel Capuano in 1165. This not only was where the 
military garrison were based, but also became a royal 
residence for the subsequent rulers of Naples until the 
mid-16th century. William however had been brought 
up by Arabs and established his own harem and eunuch 
guards, which offended many people, earning him the 
title of “William the Bad.” His successor, William II, 
by contrast, gained the title “William the Good” and 
reigned until 1189. A succession crisis followed, and the 
local barons chose Tancred, an illegitimate son of Wil¬ 
liam II’s brother. However Henry VI Hohenstaufen, the 
son-in-law of Roger II, and the Holy Roman Emperor, 
decided to take the city and on his second attempt cap¬ 
tured it, executing many of Tancred’s supporters. He 
then established Naples as his base from 1194. 

Frederick II founded the University of Naples in 
1224, and 42 years later Charles I of Anjou took con¬ 
trol of the city, making it the capital of his Angevin 
kingdom. In 1282 the Angevins lost control of Sicily 
but retained Naples. His son Charles II succeeded him, 
and then the throne went to Robert. In normal circum¬ 
stances the throne should have passed to Robert’s older 
brother, Louis of Anjou (1274-97). However Louis, 
who had spent seven years in captivity in Barcelona as a 
hostage, gave up his right to the throne to take monas¬ 
tic vows as a Franciscan, wanting to spend his life doing 
good works. He became the archbishop of Toulouse 
but died six months later. During that time, and in his 
earlier church career, he had earned such respect that 
in 1317 he was canonized as Saint Louis of Toulouse. 
Robert died in 1343 and was succeeded by his grand¬ 
daughter, the 17-year-old Joanna, who became Queen 
Joan I. She married four times, probably murdered one 
of her husbands, and was deposed and murdered in 
1382 by her second cousin, Charles I, king of Hungary, 
who became Charles III of Naples. 

The university and other places of learning in 
Naples, as well as the flamboyant court, attracted many 
great artists and thinkers, including the writer Giovanni 
Boccaccio, who visited the city. The poet and human¬ 
ist Petrarch visited Naples in 1343 and stayed at San 


Lorenzo, returning two years later. All of this laid a 
foundation for the great cultural center that the city 
was to become in the next 200 years. 

In 1386 Charles Ill’s son Ladislas succeeded him, 
then died childless in 1414. He was succeeded by his 
sister Joanna—Joan II, who had a terrible reputation. 
In 1421 Joan II, who had no children, named Alfonso 
V of Aragon in Spain as her successor. However before 
she died in 1435, she had changed her will to leave the 
city to Rene of Anjou, in whose name the city govern¬ 
ment acted until 1442, when Alfonso of Aragon came 
to Naples to take over the city in line with Joan’s earlier 
will. Rene of Anjou offered to face Alfonso in single 
combat but the Aragonese replied that he would not 
risk his life for something that he would get anyway. 
He led his soldiers through an aqueduct and easily took 
the city. Alfonso V of Aragon then became Alfonso I of 
Naples, ruling until his death in 1458. 

After the fall of Constantinople in 1453, Alfonso V 
encouraged many refugees to settle in the city, and Lorenzo 
de’ Medici visited Naples in 1479-80. In 1456 an earth¬ 
quake shook the city, damaging many old buildings. In 
1496, threatened by the French and the Spanish, the king 
of Naples ceded the city to the French but remained as its 
ruler until the end of the Aragonese dynasty in 1516. 

See also Byzantine Empire: political history; Italian 
Renaissance; Norman Kingdoms of Italy and Sicily. 

Further reading: Arthur, Paul. Naples, from Roman Town 
to City-State: An Archaeological Perspective. London: Brit¬ 
ish School at Rome, 2002; Collison-Morley, Lacy. Naples 
Through the Centuries. London: Methuen, 1925; Pade, Mar¬ 
ianne, Hannemarie Ragn Jensen, and Lene Waage Petersen, 
eds. Avignon & Naples: Italy in France—France in Italy in 
the Fourteenth Century. Rome: L’Erma di Bretschneider, 
1997; Skinner, Patricia. Family Power in Southern Italy: the 
Duchy of Gaeta and its Neighbours, 850-1139. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995. 

Justin Corfield 

Nara 

Nara is a city and prefecture in central, inland Japan that 
acted as the capital between 710 and 784. Prior to the 
Nara period, the capital of Japan was moved from city to 
city at the behest of an incoming emperor. However the 
accession of Shomu, who had been brought up in the ex¬ 
pectation of and preparation for rule, changed this custom 
and set about developing the cultural and administrative 
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The Chinese monk Ganjin visited Nara, helped to establish Bud¬ 
dhism in the state, and helped create the great temple of Toshodaji. 


basis of the state. His city, Nara Heijokyo, was modeled 
on the great Chinese city of Chang’an and it was deco¬ 
rated with imposing Buddhist temples. In particular, the 
Todai temple was established as the central temple of the 
state in 752 and it was adorned at considerable expense 
with its Daihatsu or giant statue of Gautama Buddha. 
Two years later the Chinese monk Ganjin visited Nara, 
after years of travail, and he helped to establish Bud¬ 
dhism in the state and to create the great temple of To¬ 
shodaji. Several schools of Buddhist thought flourished, 
but Naran emperors particularly favored the Sutra of 
Golden Light, which focused on the Lord Buddha as the 
essence of universal law in addition to his human nature. 
Most Japanese in this period were involved in agricultur¬ 
al activities and pursued forms of Shinto beliefs, which 
center on the worship of or respect for animist nature 
spirits known as kami. Buddhism and Shinto were able 
to exist together in syncretic form. 

Buddhist thought was spread throughout the state by 
means of building a kokobunji regional central temple 
in every province, which would be the home of monks 
and nuns, spread learning, and act as repository for the 


people’s devotion and donations. In later years, some of 
these kokobunji and their controllers obtained consider¬ 
able wealth and influence and acted to counter imperial 
power. They contended at the imperial court for favor 
with other important figures, including the Fujiwara 
clan, who had acted as imperial court-appointed regents 
since the time of Emperor Tenchi (r. 661-671). 

Additional administrative improvements included 
the creation of infrastructure, especially roads, and the 
decentralization of power, which enabled the growth 
of sboen, which were landholding estates able to yield 
taxes in a much more efficient manner than had previ¬ 
ously been possible. Writing in the Japanese language 
was further developed and this assisted efficiency of 
rule. Society under Naran emperors exhibited a degree 
of social mobility that was almost unprecedented, and 
the many changes in the governance of society and in 
personal and state philosophies represented opportuni¬ 
ties for enterprising individuals. 

The court of Nara maintained very cordial relations 
with the Tang (T’ang) dynasty emperors, although 
this was interrupted by the An Lushan (An Lu-Shan) 
Rebellion, which hindered communications and the 
power of the Tang emperors. However relations with 
Silla on the Korean Peninsula deteriorated, partly as a 
result of the ascendancy of Paekche in the north of the 
peninsula. Sovereignty was claimed, but no attempt to 
enforce it was realistically possible. The Nara period 
ended in 784 when the new emperor Kemmu, less wel¬ 
coming of Buddhism, transferred the capital to Nagaoka 
and then 10 years later in 794 to Heian, after which the 
subsequent Heian period (794-1185) is named. Nara 
is now a designated World Heritage Site and the Nara 
period is regarded as something of a golden age. 

See also Kemmu Restoration; Silla dynasty. 

Further reading: Brown, Delmer M., ed. The Cambridge 
History of Japan. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1993; Martin, John H., and Phyllis G. Martin. Nara: A Cul¬ 
tural Guide to Japan’s Ancient Capital. North Clarendon, 
VT: Tuttle Publishing, 1994. 

John Walsh 

Neo-Confucianism 

Neo-Confucianism was a Chinese revival of Confucian¬ 
ism in the Song (Sung) dynasty (960-1279) that, af¬ 
ter the Buddhist domination of popular religiosity and 
political corruption in the late Tang (T’ang) dynasty 
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(618-906), called the nation back to its ancient world¬ 
view and attempted to reform civil service while synthe¬ 
sizing widespread Buddhist doctrines with Confucian¬ 
ism. Whereas the great Buddhist temples previously 
constituted the intellectual centers of China, now acad¬ 
emies supervised by one or another eminent teacher at¬ 
tracted students in large numbers. 

One of the central Neo-Confucian ideas developed in 
the academies was tao-t’ung , or transmission of the Way, 
which posited that the Way, or universal principle and 
moral standard of sage-rulership, was passed on from 
teacher to student in an unbroken chain from Confu¬ 
cius to Mencius, at which point it was lost for over a 
millennium. Consequently, the Neo-Confucian scholars 
endeavored to restore the transmission by returning to 
the teachings of Confucius and Mencius, serving as moral 
preceptors of youth, and stressing a close teacher-disciple 
relationship as essential to education. Foremost among 
these new teachers was Hu Yuan (993-1059), whose pri¬ 
mary interest lay in the application of Confucian ethics 
to the problems of government and everyday life. 

HU YUAN 

Hu Yuan maintained that the Way comprises three 
aspects: di ( ti, substance or basis), wen (literary expres¬ 
sion), and yong ( yung , function). Di is a foundation 
that cannot change over time, such as the bond between 
prince and minister and between father and son. Wen 
is the collection of sacred texts, including the Classics 
of Odes and Documents , the dynastic histories, and 
writings of the philosophers, which perpetuate the 
right example down through the ages. Yong is the acti¬ 
vation of di by putting it into practice throughout the 
empire, enriching the life of the populace, and order¬ 
ing all things to imperial perfection. Through his tri- 
chotomous conception of the Way, which modifies the 
categories of Neo-Daoist (Taoist) Buddhist philosophy 
and Tientai (T’ien-t’ai) metaphysics to fit a Confucian 
mold, Hu formulated both the theological infrastruc¬ 
ture and the textual hermeneutic in which Confucian 
thought would be deepened and enriched in the pro¬ 
cess of encountering Buddhism and Daoism. 

Hu maintained that the wen must be studied as ti, 
or deposits of unalterable truth, instead of antiquarian 
repositories, and that the true aim of classical studies 
was to bring these changeless principles, valid for all 
places and times, to bear upon both individual behavior 
and the solution of contemporary problems. By con¬ 
trast no endeavor to solve such problems could succeed 
unless it was rooted in these principles and undertaken 
by people committed to them. However Hu argued that 


the only way that either classical teaching or a practical 
program of reform could transpire was through the mas¬ 
tery of literature and writing, in which writing would 
be employed as a medium for preserving and commu¬ 
nicating the truth in all its forms rather than merely a 
means of displaying the intricacies of form and style 
emphasized by the literary examinations. Resonating 
with the late Tang criticism of the literary examination 
system, Hu denounced it as a corrupter of scholarship 
and mother of a mediocre officialdom. 

In order to foster excellence in public service Hu 
insisted that political, economic, and social thought 
must be coupled with study of the Confucian classics 
and philosophical inquiry. For this reason Hu estab¬ 
lished two study halls in his school, one for the classics 
and the other for practical studies, the latter including 
government, military affairs, water control, and mathe¬ 
matics. Moreover Hu recommended practical measures 
to enhance the people’s well-being, to fortify military 
defenses against the barbarian tribes in the north and 
west, to raise agricultural production by expanding irri¬ 
gation projects, and to encourage the study of math¬ 
ematics and astronomy. 

Therefore, although Neo-Confucianism was more 
strongly inclined to the humanities than the natural 
or pure sciences, specialized and technological stud¬ 
ies found powerful support within the movement as 
well. This fact explains the multifaceted character of 
the revival and the versatility of its leading intellectu¬ 
als across the various disciplines. For example Wang 
Anshi’s (Wang An-shih) pedigree as a brilliant writer 
and classicist in his day has been eclipsed by his renown 
as a statesman, while Sima Guang (Ssu-ma Kuang), 
his chief political antagonist, is reputed today as one 
of China’s prominent historians. These figures, as well 
as many others, were indicative of the creative and all- 
embracing vitality of the Neo-Confucian movement. 

Since Hu’s teaching responsibilities precluded 
his involvement in national affairs, at court political 
reformers Fan Zhongyan (Fang Chung-yen, 989-1052), 
Ouyang Xiu (1007-70 c.e.), and Wang Anshi (Wang 
An-shih) (1021-86) continued his movement. Battling 
against the perceived evils of Buddhist escapism and 
literary dilettantism, these statesmen tirelessly cultivat¬ 
ed the implications of their watchword that “literary 
activity just benefits oneself, while political activity can 
affect the situation around us.” 

FAN ZHONGYAN 

During the reign of Renzong (Jen-tsung, r. 1023-63), Fan 
attempted as prime minister to implement a 10-point 
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program featuring administrative reforms to: eradicate 
entrenched bureaucrats, official favoritism, and nepo¬ 
tism; promote examination reform; encourage parity of 
official landholdings to guarantee an adequate income 
for territorial officials and to discourage bribery; sup¬ 
port land reclamation and dike repair to increase agri¬ 
cultural output and facilitate grain transport; form local 
militia to heighten national defense; decrease mandato¬ 
ry labor service for the people. The reforms pertaining 
to education and the examination system wielded the 
most significant effect. 

In his memorial Fan petitioned for the establishment 
of a national school system aimed at recruiting and train¬ 
ing worthy individuals for the civil service. While devised 
more to meet the needs of the government, this system 
constituted the first genuine attempt to furnish universal 
public education in China and was a major departure 
from the prevailing social order of dynastic tradition. 

One of his most illuminating suggestions was to dis¬ 
continue the pasting of a piece of paper over the candi¬ 
date’s name on the examination, a practice intended to 
ensure impartial evaluation by the grader. The rationale 
behind this proposal stemmed from the significance 
that Fan attached to personal integrity in both teach¬ 
ing and politics: It was just as important to know the 
candidate’s moral character as his literary and intellec¬ 
tual abilities, and character could not be assessed apart 
from personal knowledge. 

As a result of his suggestions, Renzong reformed 
the civil service system by dividing the examinations 
into three sections, with priority given to problems of 
history and politics, then to interpretation of the clas¬ 
sics, and finally to composition of poetry. 

WANG ANSHI (WANG AN-SHIH) 

The political reformation reached its pinnacle under the 
leadership of Wang Anshi, one of China’s most celebrat¬ 
ed statesmen. While he strongly believed that a return 
to the principles of wen would solve China’s problems, 
Wang had no interest in overturning the social order and 
restoring the institutions described in scripture. Rather 
his strategy was to appropriate the objective principles 
epitomized by those institutions for his own time, mak¬ 
ing due allowance for radically different circumstances. 
In addition, Wang was a practical statesman, not a social 
revolutionary or utopian, who was primarily concerned 
with the welfare of the state and only secondarily with 
the interests of the people. Accordingly his initial reforms 
were geared toward the reorganization of state finances, 
with the purpose of engendering greater economy and 
budgetary autonomy. 


At the same time Wang perceived, contrary to most 
Chinese emperors and statesmen, that in the long run 
the fiscal interests of the state depended on the basic 
economic welfare of the people and the construction 
of a dynamic and expanding economy. Hence although 
few of his mandates were highly novel, his attitude was 
bold and visionary in the sense that he viewed reform 
as extending into practically every aspect of Chinese 
life, leading his program to be broader in scope than 
anything previously attempted. Wang’s Xinfa (or Hsin- 
fa. New laws) included a system of crop loans to fur¬ 
nish peasants in the spring with the necessary seed and 
implements, which would be repaid at harvest time. 
This enabled peasants to avoid the clutches of usurers 
at a difficult time of the year, while generating revenue 
for the government from the interest paid on the loans. 

In the Song, armies were maintained with taxes sup¬ 
plying the resources for employing police and soldiers. 
To abolish the tremendous cost of these mercenaries, 
who were inactive much of the time, Wang created a 
militia system where each territory would be coordi¬ 
nated for self-defense and self-policing, with families 
grouped in units of 10, 100, and 1,000 arranged in a 
pyramid structure and taking regular turns at provid¬ 
ing service. This represented a system of both collec¬ 
tive security and collective responsibility in each locale, 
as the members of each group would be held mutually 
accountable for the wrongdoings of any individual. Sur¬ 
prisingly, Wang employed precisely the opposite method 
to realize the same goals of economy and efficiency in the 
performance of local government functions. Previously 
the minor civic tasks, which were sometimes menial 
and often onerous, were carried out on an unpaid, draft 
basis. Wang regarded this as a system that prevailed 
too heavily on individuals and families to whom the 
duty fell. Instead of the draft services, which amounted 
in principle to a labor tax, he substituted a graduated 
money tax to “soak the rich,” from which funds people 
were hired to administer these official functions. 

Although Neo-Confucianism is characterized by 
its many contributions to a spectrum of disciplines, it 
made its most lasting impact in the realm of theology, 
especially through its new metaphysics and the doc¬ 
trine of human nature to which the former gave rise. In 
formulating these metaphysics, known as the Learning 
of the Way and the Way of the Sage, Song Confucians 
confronted major philosophical challenges, including 
the need for a more coherent and systematic cosmol¬ 
ogy on which to base its conception of human nature 
and to defend the objectivity of values against the Bud¬ 
dhist doctrines of impermanence, emptiness, and moral 
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relativism. By denying the existence of the “self” and 
“self-nature,” these Buddhist ideas undercut the prime 
Confucian concern with the moral person and practi¬ 
cal self-cultivation. Responding to these challenges, 
the Neo-Confucians devised a new cosmic infrastruc¬ 
ture governed by li (principle) and qi (cb’i, vital force), 
coupled with a theory of human nature as intrinsically 
good, moral, and rational. 

Up to this time Confucianism had presented the 
Way of the sage kings or noble person as relevant only 
to the social and political elite. Now through univer¬ 
sal education and a neoclassical curriculum, both of 
which were promoted by the spread of printing and lit¬ 
eracy, the Neo-Confucians universalized the Way and 
formulated methods by which all persons could reach 
the spiritual ideal of sagehood. Foremost among these 
constructive theologians were Zhou Dunyi (Chou Tun- 
yu, 1017-1073), Zhang Zhi (Chang Chi, 1020-1077), 
Cheng Hao (Ch’en Hao, 1032-1085), and Cheng Yi 
(Cheng I, 1033-1107), all of whose techniques were 
integrated and expounded by the master synthesizer of 
the movement, Zhu Xi (Chu-Hsi, 1130-1200). 

ZHOU DUNYI 

Zhou Dunyi perhaps did more than any other Song 
thinker to assimilate popular Daoist concepts into the 
Confucian worldview. His greatest contribution to 
Neo-Confucianism was his brief Taijitu Sbuo ( T’ai-chi- 
tu Sbuo, Explanation of the diagram of the supreme 
polarity), which was controversial in his day since the 
diagram was composed by Chen Tuan (906-989), an 
eminent Daoist master, and since key terms of the trea¬ 
tise— wu-cbi (nonpolar) and tai-qi ( t’ai-chi ; supreme 
polarity)—were borrowed from Daoism. In Daoist 
works, wu-chi symbolized a state of primordial chaos 
prior to the division of yin and yang. Following wu-chi 
in Daoist cosmogony was tai-qi, which literally refers 
to an end point before a reversal, and a pivot between 
bipolar processes. Hence tai-qi designated a phase of 
chaos later than wu-chi in which yin and yang have dif¬ 
ferentiated but have not yet become manifest. 

In Daoist meditation, the diagram was read from 
the bottom up, whereby practitioners would attempt 
to reverse the aging process by generating within their 
bodies the spark of the primordial qi, or psychophysical 
vital force, and return to the primordial state of chaos 
from which the cosmos developed. By contrast Zhou 
attached a distinctly Confucian meaning to the dia¬ 
gram by reading it from the top down and arguing that 
human nature is a microcosm of the evolution of the 
universe. In the diagram, after the manifestation of tai- 


qi as yin and yang, these in turn generate the Five Phases 
of water, fire, wood, metal, and earth, which finally give 
rise to the myriad things in the world. Correspondingly, 
humans receive the finest qi, which manifests itself after 
birth as spirit and intelligence. 

Spirit and intelligence actualize the Five Con¬ 
stant Virtues of ren (jen, humanity), yi (i, rightness), 
li (ritual decorum), zhi [chi, wisdom), and xin (hsing, 
trustworthiness), through which all humans have the 
ability to manage a plethora of personal and interper¬ 
sonal affairs and thereby become sages. In so doing the 
sage’s virtue equals that of heaven and earth, and his 
timeliness matches that of the four seasons. By intro¬ 
ducing this Daoist structure into Confucian theology, 
Zhou aimed to demonstrate that the Confucian role of 
humanity in the cosmos was only seemingly but not 
actually opposed to the Daoist worldview, as Confu¬ 
cianism was inclusive enough to embrace a primordial 
chaos while still asserting the reality of the differenti¬ 
ated and phenomenal world. 

ZHANG ZAI (CHANG TSAI) 

The next major set of conceptual underpinnings essen¬ 
tial to the Neo-Confucian system was formulated by 
Zhang Zai, who posited the unity of all creation based 
on their common psychophysical substance of qi. In ref¬ 
utation of Buddhism, Zhang argued that the universe 
and all phenomena are not illusory effects of the mind 
or ephemeral products of an all-pervading emptiness, 
but rather the manifestations of the original life force 
emerging from tai-qi. Zhang expanded the notion of qi 
by defining it as an energy encompassing both spirit and 
matter that displays itself dynamically by consolidating 
to form all creatures and states of affairs and that, in 
the ordinary course of time, disintegrates back to the 
original undifferentiated void. The doctrine that all cre¬ 
ation is formed from and united by this one underlying 
essence carried profound ethical implications. 

For Zhang all human beings and all heaven and 
earth must be joined together as creatures of one flesh 
and blood and ruled, as socially proper to their kinship, 
by the principle of unselfish and humane love. Without 
undermining the social order, therefore, Zhang fostered 
a theological egalitarianism in which the emperor is 
one’s older brother and simultaneously the eldest son 
of heaven and earth and thus rightful ruler of China— 
hence rulers are ontologically equal to but positionally 
greater than their subjects. The outworkings of unselfish 
and humane love include respecting the elderly, show¬ 
ing goodwill toward the orphaned and weak, and eas¬ 
ing the burdens of the tired, infirm, crippled, and sick. 
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No distinction was made between private and public 
morality—people must not do anything shameful in the 
secrecy of their homes any more than they would com¬ 
mit those acts public. 

Finally the notion of equality in diversity rendered all 
emotions and socioeconomic positions as analogous but 
intrinsically entailing different rewards and penalties. 
While wealth, honor, blessing, and benefit are meant for 
the enrichment of temporal life, they are at best neutral 
and at worst detrimental to one’s spiritual life and culti¬ 
vation of the Five Constant Virtues. Conversely, poverty, 
humble station, care, and sorrow, although temporally 
unpleasant, are “helpmates to fulfillment,” which con¬ 
vey assistance on the path to sagehood and fertilize the 
seeds of virtue embedded in one’s nature. 

CHENG HAO AND CHENG YI 

The brothers Cheng Hao and Cheng Yi, commonly 
grouped together in Asian religious discourse because 
of their theological concurrence, conjoined the doctrine 
of li as the inner structure or directive principle of things 
with Zhang’s developed idea of qi (cb’i). According to 
the Cheng brothers, li was the paradoxically unified yet 
diversified uninstantiated essence or pattern for both 
the entire universe and every organism. 

Resembling a genetic coding, li provided the cre¬ 
ative life structure, or sbengsbeng, which created all 
things upon being filled out by the life substance of qi. 
In people, li manifests as human nature (bsing), equiv¬ 
alent to the moral nature (debsing) or heavenly nature 
(tianxing or t’ien-hsing ), the fulfillment of which was 
ren, or the virtue of humaneness. By identifying li as 
the genetic and magnetic growth principle of the Way, 
moreover, the Cheng brothers contended that the joint 
metaphysical ground of every actual thing or affair 
was a shared physical existence and an intrinsically 
good moral nature. 

For the Cheng brothers, a mixture of two approach¬ 
es could fulfill human destiny: investigation of the 
principles in things and introspection of principles 
in the mind. However the lines of objective inquiry 
and judgment could never be pursued separately, but 
the convergence or unity of li, in both its rational and 
moral dimensions, must be experienced in the realms 
of contemplation and action. 

The twin methods of studying the classics and quiet 
sitting enabled humans to attain their destiny of sage- 
hood. During quiet sitting, the typical examination of 
one’s xin, or heart-mind, amid an active engagement 
with society, the Cheng brothers emphasized reverence 
and ethical concern instead of mental passivity. 


Through such attention to li, practitioners could 
discriminate between desires and motives that served 
the common good (gong) and those that were selfish 
or prejudiced (si). As manuals for this meditation, the 
Cheng brothers recommended the Daxue ( Ta-bsueb, 
Great Learning) and Zbong Yong (Cbung-yung, Doc¬ 
trine of the Mean). Although the Cheng brothers had 
many followers, their radical claim to speak authorita¬ 
tively for the Way because of their personal conviction 
springing from immediate experience of the Way within 
themselves incited powerful opposition and imperial 
condemnation of their daoxue (tao hsueh), or learn¬ 
ing of the Way. This daoxue survived solely through its 
approval by Zhu Xi, who posthumously pronounced 
the Cheng brothers as orthodox and canonized their 
insights for future generations. 

ZHU XI 

The greatness of Zhu Xi consisted in his ability to 
adapt in a unified system of thought the individual 
contributions of his Song predecessors. His remark¬ 
able powers of analysis and synthesis allowed him 
to combine ideas and articulate each of them with 
greater clarity and cogency than their originators had 
achieved. He delineated with greater precision such 
doctrines as li, qi, xing (the nature of all things), xin, 
and tai-qi. His philosophy is often identified as the 
Cheng-Zhu school, since the forerunner whose work 
he most appropriated was Cheng Yi. 

Zhu compared li to a seed of grain, as each seed 
partakes of both commonality and diversity by possess¬ 
ing its own uniqueness but also displaying generic and 
organic elements of structure, growth pattern, direc¬ 
tion, and functional use. In a slight departure from his 
forebears, however, Zhu modified the concept of qi by 
postulating that qi is not found equally in all people, 
and the fact that people have various endowments of 
ch’i accounts for their ethical differences. 

Resembling the idea of a Buddha mind, Zhu intro¬ 
duced the new concept that, while all humans have the 
potential for perfection, evil arises through the clouding 
effect of li being shrouded by ch’i. Zhu argued that the 
mind of every person contains two dimensions: the mind 
of the Way, or the original intrinsic principled goodness 
that links the person directly with the tai-qi, and the 
human mind, or the ^/-filled arena where conflict arises 
between xinxing (the original mind) and carnal desires. 
Zhu’s approach for overcoming this psychophysical 
imbalance consisted in the investigation of things, a four¬ 
fold process including apprehending the principles of 
things, reading and reflecting on the Classics, becoming 
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a lover of learning, and performing an “exegesis of one’s 
life” by studying the causes of one’s experience. 

The end result of this approach was the optimal 
development of the virtue of humaneness, or ren. For 
Zhu, it is through ren that one overcomes selfishness and 
partiality, and thus unites oneself with the Mind of the 
universe, which is love and creativity itself. Zhu’s great¬ 
est contribution to Neo-Confucianism was his comple¬ 
tion of the second wave of canonizing Confucian learn¬ 
ing. He codified as basic texts of the Confucian school 
the Four Books —the Mengzi (Mencius), Daxue (T’a- 
bsueb), Zbong Yong (Chung-yung) , and Analects —and 
wrote exhaustive interpretations of every sentence in the 
Four Books, called the Annotations. After Zhu’s death, 
the Four Books and the Annotations became the official 
standard for the Chinese civil service examinations from 
1313 until 1905. 

As a movement concerned primarily with this 
world and its perceived nucleus in human nature, 
Neo-Confucianism recapitulated in an all-embracing 
manner, extending both to religion and the multifari¬ 
ous realms of society, what Confucius and his disciples 
had consistently proclaimed—that the human sense of 
order and value does not alienate one from the uni¬ 
verse but constitutes the channel through which one 
can commune with it. 

Accordingly the being of ethics, history, and poli¬ 
tics is not empty, contra Buddhism, but an unfolding 
growth process and world of creativity with the prin¬ 
ciple of goodness as its foundation. This conviction fur¬ 
nished Neo-Confucianism with its copious vitality and 
a degree of universality that rendered it quite appeal¬ 
ing to people not only in China but also in Mongolia, 
Korea, Japan, and Vietnam, who similarly searched for 
assurance that their lives had meaning and value. 

Further reading: Berthrong, J. H. and E. N. Confucianism: 
A Short Introduction. Oxford: Oneworld, 2000; Chang, 
Carsun. The Development of Neo-Confucian Thought. New 
York: Bookman, 1957; Bol, Peter K. “This Culture of Ours,” 
Intellectual Transitions in T’ang and Sung China. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1992; Dardess, J. W. Confucian¬ 
ism and Autocracy. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1983; De Bary, W. T. The Liberal Tradition in China. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1983;-. Neo-Confu¬ 

cian Orthodoxy and the Learning of the Mind-and-Heart. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1981; De Bary, W. 
T., and Irene Bloom, eds. Sources of Chinese Tradition. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1999; Shun, Kwong-loi, 
and David B. Wong, eds. Confucian Ethics: A Comparative 
Study of Self, Autonomy, and Community. Cambridge: Cam¬ 


bridge University Press, 2004; Taylor, R. L. The Religious Di¬ 
mensions of Confucianism. Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1990. 

Kirk R. MacGregor 

Nevsky, Alexander 

(1220-1263) Russian king 

Alexander Nevsky, a Russian prince named after his vic¬ 
tory over the Swedes on the Neva in 1240, was the son 
of Grand Prince Yaroslav the Wise (Vsevolodovich), 
who was apparently poisoned by the Mongols. Dur¬ 
ing Alexander’s early life, independent Russia had three 
major enemies—encroaching Swedes, Teutonic Knights, 
and the Mongols. Alexander chose to tolerate, and even 
collaborate, with the latter but took seriously the threat 
from the north and west and became a leader in the 
struggle against both western enemies. He defeated a 
large Swedish invasion when just 20 years old, and on 
April 5,1242, he stopped an even larger invasion by the 
Teutonic Knights. 

The Teutonic Knights were an order first formed 
during the Third Crusade, similar to the better-known 
Knights Hospitallers of Saint John, but unlike the latter 
order, it quickly shifted its attentions to eastern Europe. 
Initially in connection with privileges granted by King 
Andrew the II of Hungary (1211), the Teutonic Knights 
fought against that king’s enemies, the Turkic Quman of 
the south Russian steppe and nearby areas. Later (from 
1230) it took the lead in fighting against the pagan Rus¬ 
sians and then, after the order had absorbed the Livo¬ 
nian Sword Brothers, the Teutonic Knights began to get 
involved in Russian affairs, acting against the city of 
Novgorod. It was in this connection that Alexander, a 
proven military leader, was recruited by Novgorod to 
become its prince and fight against the Teutonic enemy. 
The result was the famous defeat on the ice of Lake 
Peipus of 1242 in which the invading army was all but 
destroyed by cleverly positioned and deployed Russians 
who knew the landscape better than their rivals. Possi¬ 
bly Alexander had Mongol allies, since archery played 
an unusual role in the battle. The Teutonic Knights 
remained a power in eastern Europe but were never a 
direct threat to Russia in the way that the order was in 
1242, so the results of the victory lasted. 

Alexander’s young adulthood was disrupted by the 
reappearance of the Mongols and their conquest of vir¬ 
tually all of Russia. The Mongols had first come into 
contact with Russian forces on June 16, 1223, during a 
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clash on the Kalka River. In 1237 an even larger Mon¬ 
gol army launched an invasion of Russia. Among the 
first Russian city-states to fall was Ryazan, in December 
1237, followed by Vladimir, in February 1238, and in 
March 1238, Torzhok, which offered fierce resistance. 
By then spring came and the ground was too wet for 
effective campaigning, but the Mongols returned again, 
after some campaigning in the steppe against the Tur¬ 
kic peoples during the winter of 1240. Their advance 
seemed unstoppable and Kiev, the leader of the coalition 
of princes that was then Russia, was taken on Decem¬ 
ber 6, 1240, ending an era of Russian history. 

Pausing to regroup, the Mongols launched a massive 
and well-coordinated invasion of eastern Europe, mas¬ 
terminded by the Mongolian general Subotai. Only the 
sudden death of Ogotai Khan (r. 1229-41) stopped 
the advance, as the interested parties prepared for the 
power struggle that would accompany the election of a 
new supreme khan. The election of Mongke Khan (r. 
1251-59) quieted things for a while. After his death the 
Mongols of Russia, known as the Golden Horde, split 
off permanently from Russia as various parties dueled 
for supremacy. At the point that Alexander defeated 
the invading Teutonic Knights and thereby established, 
again, his reputation in Russia, the Mongols appeared 
to be more and more disunified. Alexander was both a 
mediator and a mitigator, where he could, of the worst 
abuses of Mongol control. 

During the 1240s and early 1250s Alexander, who 
took his father’s oath of submission seriously, made 
efforts to appear a loyal vassal of the Mongols and 
formally acknowledged their power. He continued to 
enjoy influence with the Mongols and within Russia, 
one of the reasons he was appointed grand prince in 
1252, after the Mongols had deposed his predecessor. 
At that time Russia was divided into territories where 
there was a direct Mongol presence, usually located 
on the fringes of the Russian cultural area and close to 
the steppe zone, and territories controlled indirectly by 
the conquerors. This included Novgorod controlled by 
Alexander. 

It was the Mongol custom to send out tax collectors 
and other emissaries to canvass the wealth of their ter¬ 
ritories. First came a census, then generally the appoint¬ 
ment of a direct Mongol representative, a basqaq, “the 
one pressing down,” and finally tax collectors. It was 
the presence of these Mongol officers, more than attacks 
by Mongol armies, that plagued Mongol subordinates 
in Russia and provoked continued unrest and even out¬ 
right opposition and rebellion, which always provoked 
a powerful military response. 


During the late 1250s it was Novgorod, still proud 
from its 1242 victory led by Alexander against the Teu¬ 
tonic Knights, and until then left unassaulted by the 
Mongols, that was the source of discontent. Alexander’s 
actions in quieting it make clear the role he had chosen 
in Mongol Russia. He made sure that opposition to the 
Mongols was suppressed, and then Alexander personal¬ 
ly sponsored the census taking in Novgorod. Novgorod 
paid, and had its pride humbled, but it survived intact 
(1259). Alexander is also said to have intervened on 
behalf of the Orthodox Church, to secure its privileges 
and help prevent Mongol attacks on other cities. At the 
time of his death, in 1263, he was still actively engaged 
in such activities. He was rewarded with sainthood. 
After Alexander’s death a considerable legend formed, 
fueled by a vita that presents Alexander as a saintly 
protector of Russia against the Mongols. He was also 
associated with some popular uprisings. 

See also Mongol rule of Russia. 

Further reading: Buell, Paul D. Historical Dictionary of the 
Mongolian World Empire. Oxford: The Scarecrow Press, Inc., 
2003; Halperin, Charles J. Russia and the Golden Horde, the 
Mongol Impact on Medieval Russian History. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1985. 

Paul D. Buell 

Nicaea, Second Council of 

In the era of the early church, the artistic portrayal 
of biblical characters, or iconography, served to teach 
biblical lessons and church history to the illiterate 
masses. Churches often displayed biblical scenes or 
depictions of saints’ lives, but charges of idolatry from 
Muslims (who opposed the depiction of the human 
form) and the Jews (citing the Torah’s prohibition 
against the worship of any graven image) served to 
bring about the imperial decrees to destroy any pic¬ 
torial or symbolic representations of scenes from the 
scriptures or the saints. 

Biblical passages about the nature, practice, and 
consequences of idolatry abound in Holy Writ; indeed, 
devotion to icons had risen in intensity among the Byz¬ 
antines, as well as a great deal of religious superstition 
related to their use. Emperor Leo III (717-741), the 
Isaurian, believed the only hope of converting Muslims 
and Jews was to abandon the use of icons. In 726 he 
issued an imperial decree ordering the destruction of 
icons and relics, and his successor, his son, Constantine 
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V, upheld his father’s edict in 753. A synod at Hiereia 
met in 754 and upheld iconoclasm. The iconodules, 
or churchmen and monks defending the use of icons, 
fought against the destruction of the images, often at 
the cost of their lives. 

Convoked at the behest of the empress Irene in 786, 
the imperial government called for the council to decide 
the issue. Though dominated by over 300 Byzantine 
clerics, Pope Hadrian I (772-795) sent two representa¬ 
tives to the gathering who carried with them a treatise 
from the pope justifying the veneration of images. The 
first session, meeting at Constantinople, came under 
attack by soldiers committed to iconoclasm; therefore 
it was decided to move the meeting to Nicaea in Bithyn- 
ia (now Inzik, Turkey), where the council opened on 
September 24, 787. The council met for eight sessions 
conducted over a period of three weeks. Tarasius, patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople, presided over the first seven 
sessions, and the empress Irene led the final meeting of 
the council at Constantinople. 

The first session dealt with the issue of what to do 
with the iconoclast bishops, many of whom attended 
the gathering. Once the wayward bishops recanted of 
their “error” and begged forgiveness from the con¬ 
clave, the clerics received restoration among the eccle¬ 
siastical fellowship. During the second session, the 
papal legates sent by the Holy See read aloud the letter 
sent by Pope Hadrian I to the assembly in which the 
pope urged the restoration of the icons. The third ses¬ 
sion, September 28 or 29, bishops who recanted their 
iconoclastic pronouncements received permission to 
take seats on the council. 

The fourth session, held on October 1, consisted of 
readings of long passages from the Bible and the church 
fathers that favored the veneration of images, and the 
session closed after a decree was signed by all present 
that the participants were ready to receive in fellow¬ 
ship all those who would openly abandon the icono¬ 
clastic position. During the fifth session, on October 
4, the gathering heard the oral readings of the church 
fathers opposed to icon use, but the council chose not 
to read all of the anti-icon writings and voted in favor 
of image veneration. The fifth session closed with the 
formal display of an image in the meeting place of the 
council. The sixth session, which met October 6, the 
iconoclastic decision of the council held at Hiereia in 
753 received the formal condemnation. 

The dogmatic decision of the council, read at the 
seventh and final session at Nicaea on October 13, for¬ 
malized the veneration of images. The final session, led 
by the empress and her son at the Magnuara palace 


in Constantinople on October 23, resulted in the two 
monarchs and the clerics signing the Acta of the council 
making the canons decided upon by the gathering the 
law of the church and the Byzantine Empire. In the end, 
the council promulgated 22 canons. The ninth canon 
demanded the surrender of writings against images, and 
the remaining canons consisted of matters related to 
clerical ethics, practice, and discipline. The council did 
not end the controversy; it persisted for another gen¬ 
eration, but it did provide for the formal recognition 
of icon veneration, defined as a matter of respect and 
honor, and not idol worship or pagan practice. 

See also Byzantine Empire: political history. 

Further reading: Hughes, Philip. The Church in Crisis: A His¬ 
tory of the General Church Councils, 325 to 1870. Garden 
City, NJ: Hanover House, 1961; Jedin, Hubert. Ecumeni¬ 
cal Councils of the Catholic Church: An Historical Survey. 
New York: Herder and Herder, 1959; Laurent, V. “Nicaea 
II, Council of.” New Catholic Encyclopedia. New York: Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill, 1966; Tanner, Norman P. The Councils of the 
Church: A Short History. New York: The Crossroads Pub¬ 
lishing Company, 1999. 

James S. Baugess 

Nicheren 

(b. 1222) religious leader 

Nicheren (or Nichiren) Buddhism was a sect unique to 
Japan that challenged the existing notions of Buddhism 
as part of a societywide upheaval of intellectual and 
religious understanding. The essence of Nicheren Bud¬ 
dhism is the reversal of the original message of Gautama 
Buddha, which Nicheren considered to have been used 
to exalt and protect the state to the detriment of indi¬ 
viduals. Instead, people should study ways of achieving 
material and physical security and ease by following the 
Lotus Sutra ( Saddharmapundarika-sutra ). 

Nicheren (originally Zennichi and also known as 
Zenshobo Rencho) was the son of a poor fisherman 
from the Awa province. He studied various forms of 
Buddhism over a 10-year period before concluding that 
all were false or otherwise unhelpful. This was a period 
of Japanese history that was characterized by consider¬ 
able turmoil. The huge distance between the court and 
the people was crumbling, and the intellectual landscape 
was threatened by social change and by external threats, 
notably the Mongol conquests. Religious reformers trav¬ 
eled from the court to try to learn from the common 
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people, who were almost completely alien to them. Radi¬ 
cal schools of thought were widespread across the land 
and were represented by monks and scholars including 
Chomei, Jien, Honen, and Shinran. The latter two were 
largely responsible for the spread of Amidist Buddhism, 
which abandoned all hope in the present world, which 
was doomed. Only faith in a future act of transcendence 
or salvation was of any value. 

In response orthodox Buddhists sought to reinstate 
traditional monkish asceticism and reliance on good 
works. Nicheren ultimately rejected both Amidism and 
the orthodox Buddhist response as being inadequate to 
respond to the world as it stood, particularly the very 
real possibility of Mongol invasion, which threatened 
the existence of the Japanese culture altogether. He 
believed that Japan was suffering the period of the deg¬ 
radation of the law of dharma known as mappo and 
that he was the embodiment of the bodhisattva Jogyo, 
whose task was to rescue his people and nation during 
their time of tribulation. 

He came to believe that this could be accomplished 
through recognizing the threefold nature of the Lotus 
Sutra, which was the culmination of Sakyamuni Bud¬ 
dha’s final teaching and that Sakyamuni was to be iden¬ 
tified with the eternal Buddha. This was composed of 
the dharma-kaya (the universal body), the sambboga- 
kaya (enjoyment body), and the nirmana-kaya (phe¬ 
nomenal body). This gave rise to three great secret laws 
that Nicheren taught were the bonzon , which focused 
on the ritual drawing of the Lotus Sutra, the daimoku , 
which featured ritual chanting of the name of the Sutra, 
and the kaidan, which was related to the place of ordi¬ 
nation. Only by following these teachings, accord¬ 
ing to Nicheren, would Japanese people and society 
develop sufficient strength and the power to resist the 
troublesome times afflicting them. This is considered to 
be the opposite of Buddhism, which preaches the need 
to escape from the physical world of suffering by relin¬ 
quishing desire in all its forms. 

Nicheren selected six disciples to continue his work 
after his death but they were unable to prevent the 
multiplication of sects associated with his teaching. In 
the modern world, nearly 40 million Japanese profess 
beliefs that derive from Nicheren’s teachings, which 
have had considerable importance in shaping the spiri¬ 
tual and intellectual nature of Japanese society. Never¬ 
theless, his standing remains controversial. 

Further reading: Brinkman, John T. “The Simplicity of Nich- 
iren,” Eastern Buddhist (v.28/2, 1995); Christensen, J. A. 
Nicbiren: Leader of Buddhist Reformation in Japan. Fremont, 


CA: Jain Publishing Company, 2001; Souyri, Pierre-Fran^ois. 
The World Turned Upside Down: Medieval Japanese Society. 
Trans, by Kathe Roth. London: Random House, 2002. 

John Walsh 

Nicholas I 

(d. 867) pope 

Nicholas I was the second pope known as “the Great” 
(the first was Leo the Great). Nicholas was the son of a 
Roman nobleman and received a classical education as 
a youth. He entered the clerical service as a young man 
and was ordained a deacon by Pope Leo IV (847-855). 
Under the influence of Emperor Louis II, Nicholas was 
elected pope on April 24, 855. 

Ninth-century Christianity was fragmented. Bish¬ 
ops sought worldly power in their particular dioceses 
and ignored the decrees of the Roman pontiff. Previ¬ 
ous popes had weakened the office of the papacy, and 
the primacy of the pope over other bishops had also 
been weakened. Nicholas changed this, in part, by his 
treatment of Archbishop John of Ravenna. John bat¬ 
tled with the pope over lands controlled by the papacy. 
He imprisoned priests who disagreed with his policies 
and bullied his bishops. John mistreated the diplomatic 
representatives of the popes, who sought to bring him 
to justice at the papal tribunal. Pope Nicholas excom¬ 
municated John because of his refusal to come before 
the tribunal. John reconciled, and then was excommu¬ 
nicated again for his dealings with other excommuni¬ 
cated archbishops. 

The episode with Archbishop John of Ravenna and 
another with Archbishop Hincmar of Reims solidified 
the primacy of the papacy in matters attaining to the role 
of the pope in the hierarchy of the church and his control 
over his bishops. Hincmar opposed the right of appeal to 
the pope in matters of ecclesiastical succession but even¬ 
tually recognized this legal power of the papacy. 

Nicholas also strengthened the authority of the 
papacy over the marriage laws of the church. Lothair II 
of Lorraine had left his wife to marry another woman. 
At the Synod of Aachen in 862, the bishops of Lorraine 
approved of the conduct of Lothair. Another synod, held 
in Metz in 863, condemned Lothair for abandoning his 
lawful wife. Pope Nicholas, aware of the conflicting deci¬ 
sions of the two synods, brought the archbishops who 
certified the two decisions before him. The disagreement 
led to excommunication for both archbishops and inter¬ 
vention of Emperor Louis II, who imprisoned Nicholas 
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in St. Peter’s Basilica for two days. Nicholas worked hard 
to reconcile Lothair and his wife, to no avail. 

Perhaps Pope Nicholas’s greatest legacy to history 
was his establishment of primacy over the patriarchs 
of Constantinople and the church of the East. Patriarch 
Ignatius was deposed in 857 in violation of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal law. He excommunicated Ignatius’s unlawful succes¬ 
sor, Photius, and led the bishops of the East to reconcile 
with Ignatius. The eastern bishops thus legally accepted 
that the pope was “first among equals.” Papal primacy 
in church doctrine was solidified in Nicholas’s famous 
letter Responsa Nicolai ad consulta Bulgarorum. Greek 
missionaries had recently converted Bulgaria. Bulgar¬ 
ia’s ruler Prince Boris appealed to the pope in 863 to 
answer 106 questions on the teachings of the church. 
Nicholas answered the questions and, as some of his 
predecessors, set the trend for doctrinal questions to be 
answered by the pope, not by local bishops and clergy. 

Further reading: Cheetham, Nicholas. Keepers of the Keys: A 
History of the Popes From St. Peter to John Paul II. New York: 
Scribner, 1983; Duffy, Eamon. Saints & Sinners: A History of 
the Popes. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2002. 

Russell James 

Nicholas V 

See Rome, papacy in Renaissance. 

Norman and Plantagenet 
kings of England 

The conquest of England in 1066 brought with it a com¬ 
pletely new ruling dynasty. The Norman kings, begin¬ 
ning with William I, began a social and legal revolution 
in England. They also succeeded in unifying England 
and blurred the lines between Saxons and Normans. 
The Plantagenet kings composed a long dynasty that 
included the related families of Anjou, Lancaster, and 
York. However, most historians seclude the Angevins 
from the Lancastrians and the Yorkists because of the 
historical development of the Wars of the Roses. 

The Norman kings included the following rulers: 
William I (the Conqueror): 1066-1087 
William II (Rufus): 1087-1100 
Henry I (Beauclerc): 1100-1135 
Stephen: 1135-1154 
Matilda (Maude): 1141 


The Plantagenet rulers were 
Henry II: 1154-1189 
Richard I (Lionheart): 1189-1199 
John:1199-1216 
Henry III: 1216-1272 
Edward I (Longshanks): 1272-1307 
Edward II: 1307-1327 
Edward III: 1327-1377 
Richard II: 1377-1399 

William I, originally the duke of Normandy and the 
second cousin of Edward the Confessor, emerged victo¬ 
rious from the Norman Conquest of England and 
seized control of the English throne on Christmas Day, 
1066. Within five years William I contained numer¬ 
ous rebellions and subdued the country. His reign was 
highlighted with the creation of the Domesday Book, a 
survey of landownership used to collect taxes and the 
most comprehensive and detailed record of a country’s 
physical resources produced in Europe during the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. William I died on September 9, 1087, from 
complications of a wound received in battle. 

William II, or Rufus, was the second son of William 
I. He received England upon the death of his father. Wil¬ 
liam I’s eldest son, Robert, received Normandy. William 
Rufus’s rule was categorized by heavy taxes and ani¬ 
mosity between Crown and clergy. On August 2, 1100 
William II was shot in the eye with an arrow while on 
a hunting expedition and died childless and unmarried. 
Because of his unpopular reign, many historians believe 
his death was not an accident. 

Henry I, brother of William Rufus and the youngest 
son of Edward I, ascended the throne of England upon 
the death of his brother. He was nicknamed Beauclerc 
(fine scholar) because of his educational background. 
Through his skilled use of court politics, he established 
the exchequer, or the royal treasury, during his reign. 
Henry I had hoped to leave his throne to his only sur¬ 
viving daughter, Matilda, but upon his death the throne 
was offered to Stephen of Blois. 

Stephen, Henry I’s nephew and grandson of Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror, was ill equipped to respond to the 
demands of the monarchy and his lack of authority over 
the quarreling and power hungry English barons erupted 
into civil war and strife during 1135-54. The government 
that Henry I had constructed was in jeopardy of collapse, 
and the church and Crown continued their deepening 
animosity. He was briefly overthrown in 1141 when 
Matilda (known also as Maude) and her husband, Geof¬ 
frey of Anjou, entered London and claimed the throne. 
She ruled briefly but was removed from the throne by 
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Stephen’s rallying troops. Questions of succession con¬ 
tinued until the Treaty of Wallingford was signed. Under 
this agreement, Stephen would rule unopposed until his 
death, at which time the throne would pass to Matilda’s 
son, Henry of Anjou. 

Henry Plantagenet, count of Anjou, succeeded Ste¬ 
phen as Henry II in 1154. As the first of the Angevin 
kings, Henry II was a European ruler rather than an 
English king because of the size of his empire and the 
fact that he was the richest prince in Europe at the time 
of his ascension to the throne. Henry II’s rule is often 
remembered as one of the most effective of English 
monarchs’. Most important at this time were the revival 
of royal justice and the foundation of English com¬ 
mon law applicable to all of England. Henry’s reign 
also included his quarrel regarding the power of church 
courts with Thomas Becket, Henry’s former chancellor 
and archbishop of Canterbury, which led to the latter’s 
martyrdom at Canterbury cathedral in 1170. The lat¬ 
ter years of Henry II’s reign included several rebellions 
ignited by his sons, backed by the kings of France and 
Scotland and encouraged by Eleanor of Aquitaine 
Henry’s vivacious wife. 

Richard I ascended the throne in 1189 but only 
lived in England for less than a year of his entire reign. 
Instead, he fought in the Crusades, fell captive to the 
Holy Roman Emperor Henry VI in Germany, and con¬ 
tinued to fight for lands lost in France. While he was 
away, the government built by Henry II continued to 
collect taxes and survive. He died from battle wounds 
in April 1199, leaving no heirs. John, the fourth son 
of Henry II, ruled England in 1199 after many years 
of trying to steal the throne from his brother Richard. 
Nicknamed Lackland, John was the stereotypical wick¬ 
ed king; he taxed the English system in every possible 
manner. During his reign England lost her French pos¬ 
sessions, Pope Innocent III excommunicated John from 
the church for refusing to install Stephen Langton as 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and taxes consistently 
increased. The barons, led by Langton, confronted John 
at Runnymede and forced him to accept the Magna 
Carta, or Great Charter, in 1215. The document con¬ 
firmed popular liberties and restated the rights of the 
church and the English people. 

When John died in 1216, his nine-year-old son, 
Henry, was accepted as king of England. He assumed the 
role of king in 1234 and confirmed the Magna Carta. 
However Henry III was an inept king who engaged in 
costly wars in an attempt to replenish his impoverished 
treasury, refused to defy papal decree, and provided 
appointments to foreigners rather than the English 


nobility. This approach to government fueled antipa- 
pal sentiment and laid the foundation for the Reforma¬ 
tion. It also provided opportunity for the rise of English 
nationalism. As English barons became more frustrated 
with Henry Ill’s choices and costly wars, they revolted 
and threw England into a period of civil war. At one 
point Simon de Montfort briefly held power in 1264; 
however, he was killed in battle and power returned 
to Henry III and his son, Edward. There were some 
positive aspects of Henry Ill’s reign. The population of 
London and the country rose substantially, the univer¬ 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge were established, and 
the economy improved with the increase of agriculture. 
By the time Henry III died in 1272, he was monarch in 
name only, as the true power had already been trans¬ 
ferred to Edward. 

Edward I, known as Longshanks because of 
his height, was an accomplished soldier, statesman, 
and perhaps the most successful medieval monarch. 
Through his reign England recognized and retained 
many aspects of society, law, and government that sur¬ 
vived centuries, civil war, and international conflict. 
Although Edward I could be considered ruthless and 
aggressive in many situations, he understood the del¬ 
icate balance in which a monarch functioned. He is 
credited with the creation of the modern-day Parlia¬ 
ment. In 1295 Edward I summoned various represen¬ 
tatives to his Model Parliament in order to raise more 
revenue. To this end parliament was used to conduct 
national business. Edward I also supplied the courts 
of King’s Bench, Exchequer, and Common Pleas with 
judges; established a Court of Equity; and created a 
Chancery Court to provide redress in situations where 
other courts could not intervene. Edward accepted the 
Confirmation of Charters in 1297, which stated that 
taxes must have the assent of the realm. 

Edward I also lived up to his ancestors’ attempts 
to expand the English empire. He conquered Wales in 
1284 and chose to name his eldest son Prince of Wales 
in 1301, a title that has been bestowed upon the all first¬ 
born male heirs to the present day. Scotland proved to 
be a tougher conquest. Edward attempted to lay claim 
to Scottish lands by having his son marry Margaret, the 
legitimate heir to the Scottish Crown. However she died 
en route to England, and Edward I invaded Scotland in 
1296, defeated them, and was paid homage by the Scot¬ 
tish barons. William Wallace incited a riot against the 
English king in 1297, defeated the English army at Stir¬ 
ling, and continued to be a thorn in Edward I’s side until 
his capture and execution in 1304. Robert Bruce, a dis¬ 
tant claimant to the Scottish throne, continued to harass 
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Edward I and his armies. The English were eventually 
defeated at Bannockburn under Edward II, but the ani¬ 
mosity between the two nations continued for centuries. 

Edward I’s biggest failure came in the form of his 
son, Edward II, who was feeble, lazy, and incompetent. 
Edward II also had a penchant for surrounding himself 
with foreigners, a trait that the English barons loathed. 
He carried on a homosexual affair with Piers Gaveston, 
which led to Gaveston’s exile and murder. Eventually 
Edward II’s wife, Isabella, and her lover, Roger Mor¬ 
timer, invaded England from France, forced Edward II 
to abdicate in favor of his son, and murdered him. Once 
his wife and her lover deposed Edward II, Edward III 
ascended the throne in 1327. He quickly arrested and 
hanged Mortimer while imprisoning his mother for the 
last few decades of her life. Edward III was responsible 
for the beginning of the Hundred Years’ War with 
France in 1337 allegedly to support his claim to the 
French throne. Initially England saw victories at Sluys 
(1340), Crecy (1346), and Calais (1347), giving them 
control of the Channel and the land. The bubonic 
plague, or Black Death, provided a short break from 
hostilities, but England resumed the fight with an inva¬ 
sion of France in 1355. Edward, the “Black Prince” 
and eldest son of Edward III, found success at Poitiers 
(1356). The Treaty of Bretigny (1360) brought this 
phase of the Hundred Years’ War to a close. However, 
John of Gaunt, Edward’s third son, resumed the battle 
in 1369 when he invaded France again. 

Under Edward III, English social life and economic 
history changed. He experienced relatively peaceful 
relations with the noble classes. Mercantilism began to 
replace feudalism. The taxation system was supported 
by commerce rather than land taxes. Parliament found 
a bicameral cohesion as it divided into two houses rep¬ 
resenting the nobility and clergy, and the middle classes. 
In 1362 English replaced French as the national lan¬ 
guage of the realm. Treason was defined in 1352, and 
the office of justice of the peace was created (1361) 
to assist the sheriffs. Unfortunately Edward Ill’s final 
years were marked by increasing senility, the death of 
the Black Prince, and disintegrating relations between 
the Crown and his subjects, due in part to Edward’s 
mistress, Alice Perrers. 

Richard II, son of the Black Prince and grandson of 
Edward III, ascended the throne in 1377 at the age of 
10. His rule was highlighted by his marriage to Isabella 
of Valois, daughter of Charles VI of France, in order 
to end further conflict with France. He also subdued a 
Peasants’ Revolt in 1381 that resulted from the effects 
of the Black Plague’s strain on the economy. Rival fac¬ 


tions continued to fight for governmental control, and 
in 1397, Richard II became embroiled in a struggle with 
some of the nobles for control. First John of Gaunt, 
then his son, Henry Bolingbroke (Henry IV), attempt¬ 
ed to take the throne. Richard was usurped in 1399, 
imprisoned, and murdered. The Wars of the Roses had 
claimed their first victim in the former king. 

See also Wales, English conquest of. 
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Jennifer Hudson Allen 

Norman Conquest of England 

The Norman Conquest is the period of English history 
that followed William the Conqueror’s defeat of King 
Harold at the Battle of Hastings in October 1066. Al¬ 
though Hastings was the turning point of the conquest, 
it actually took William about six years to put down all 
Saxon opposition. The political personalities changed 
and Britain became less isolated. Along with the Anglo- 
Saxon king, most members of the nobility were killed 
at Hastings or during the ensuing insurrections. Those 
who survived had their lands taken from them. These 
landholdings became the possessions of William and his 
followers, thus imposing a Norman aristocracy on the 
English people. 

Recognizing that relatively few Normans were ruling 
the masses of Englishmen, William utilized the Anglo- 
Saxon idea of a centralized monarchy to stabilize and 
consolidate his power. Other political and legal institu¬ 
tions he established borrowed heavily from English tra¬ 
dition. In this feature, English feudalism differed from 
that found on the Continent. To strengthen his position 
of power, William had himself crowned William I, king 
of England, by the archbishop of Canterbury on Christ¬ 
mas Day 1066. To guarantee further his sovereignty, 
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A portion of the Bayeux Tapestry, depicting the Battle of Hastings and the events leading up to it. The tapestry, or embroidery, has been 
housed in Bayeux, France, at least since 1476, and possibly since shortly after its creation in the 1070s. 


William began an extensive building program, erecting 
castles and garrisons at strategic points throughout the 
Isles. Placing each of these tactical locations under the 
control of one of his most trusted nobles, William was 
able to tighten his control over the entire nation. Cas¬ 
tles, which were rare in the British Isles before 1066, 
became a familiar feature of the landscape. 

Construction of castles also made it easier for Wil¬ 
liam to introduce the feudal system to England. William 
divided his territory among his favorites in return for 
their pledge to feed, house, and equip knights for the 
king. From the castles lords could effectively adminis¬ 
ter large areas of land for the king. With the Oath of 


Salisbury in 1086, William established the precedence 
of loyalty to the king as more important than loyalty to 
lesser lords. This highly organized system of obligations 
among knights, lords, and the king was far removed 
from Anglo-Saxon ideas of kingship. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 

William was the illegitimate son of Robert I, duke of 
Normandy, and the daughter of a local craftsman. 
Sometimes called William the Bastard, William never¬ 
theless inherited his father’s lands when the duke died 
in 1035. Constant rebellions during William’s minority 
kept him and his guardians in frequent danger. William 
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was able to defeat the invading army of the king of 
France and to put down opposition among his nobles. 
With his power established in Normandy, William vis¬ 
ited England in 1051 or 1052, when he received the 
promise of his cousin Edward the Confessor that he 
would name William as his successor. William further 
improved his position through marriage to Matilda of 
Flanders, a descendant of Alfred the Great. Later 
Harold, earl of Wessex and also in line for the English 
throne, was shipwrecked off the coast of France. Har¬ 
old found himself under William’s authority and, likely 
in exchange for his freedom, promised to support Wil¬ 
liam’s claim to England. In 1066 when word reached 
France that Harold had been crowned king of England, 
William immediately appealed to the pope, who gave 
him sanction to raise an army and invade England. 

BATTLE OF HASTINGS 

Although some Norman barons did not give wholeheart¬ 
ed support to the mission, William brought them in line 
through bribes and threats. In September 1066 William 
sailed for England with an amassed army of approxi¬ 
mately 30,000 troops, including mercenaries and men 
attracted by the possibility of plunder. Harold II was 
already under attack from Harald Hardrada, king of 
Norway, and Harold’s exiled brother Tostig, whom he 
was able to defeat on September 25. William landed at 
Pevensey in Sussex on September 28. 

Even though Harold’s troops were tired and William 
had superior numbers and equipment, Harold was able 
to keep William at bay when they first met at Hastings. 
At one point, William had to rally his troops and lead 
a counterattack on the Saxons. Tradition, including the 
Bayeux Tapestry, shows that Harold received an arrow in 
his eye during the battle, causing his troops to act in con¬ 
fusion; some fled; some stayed to fight to the end. After 
this battle, William’s advance to London was uneventful, 
and he was able to proclaim himself king of England. 
Despite uprisings from the Saxons during the next six 
years, William’s takeover had been accomplished. 

BAYEUX TAPESTRY 

The Bayeux Tapestry tells the story of the Battle of Hast¬ 
ings and the events leading up to it on a linen background 
more than 7 meters long and half a meter wide (20 by 230 
feet). Most scholars agree that this is not the total tapes¬ 
try, that some pieces of the embroidered cloth have not 
survived the years. Bishop Odo, William’s half brother, 
whom William named earl of Kent, may have commis¬ 
sioned it. There are flattering images of Odo, and only 
he and one other of William’s companions are named on 


the tapestry. The origin of the labor is highly disputed 
among the English and French, each insisting the massive 
work was done in their homeland. The tapestry has been 
housed in Bayeux, France, at least since 1476, and pos¬ 
sibly since shortly after its creation in the 1070s. 

RELIGIOUS REFORM 

William was a ferocious opponent and could be quite 
brutal in putting down opposition, yet in many ways he 
was also a very spiritual man. Another significant part 
of his conquest agenda was reform of the church. In 
1070 William arranged for his longtime friend Lanfranc 
to be named archbishop of Canterbury. Lanfranc’s pri¬ 
mary responsibility was to facilitate the reforms William 
wanted, including appointing foreign prelates to replace 
Saxon clergy and enforcing discipline in monasteries. 
King and archbishop also instigated a canonical court, 
removing church-related cases from the secular legal sys¬ 
tem. William asserted his power to name bishops and to 
approve or disapprove of church doctrine and decrees 
without opposition from Lanfranc and the church. 

DOMESDAY BOOK 

Always cognizant of the fragility of his hold over the 
English, William constantly sought better means to 
solidify his power and manage his finances. To that end, 
he ordered that the Domesday Book be assembled. The 
title is a variation of doomsday , or “day of judgment,” 
and probably is linked to the fact that the book became 
the final authority in many property disputes. This 
remarkable compilation, completed between 1085 and 
1086, is a detailed accounting of the wealth of England, 
listing personages and their holdings in land and live¬ 
stock, the numbers of tenants on the land, buildings, 
mills, and other sources of wealth. The Domesday com¬ 
missioners also noted the devastation that England had 
undergone as a result of William’s expeditions to put 
down opposition. In fact in some areas, they released 
individuals from their taxes because of the poverty they 
found in areas where William’s troops had been espe¬ 
cially destructive. The Domesday Book was the basis 
for tax assessments until 1522. 

A CHANGED LANGUAGE 

One of the most significant influences of the Norman 
Conquest was on the English language. The conquering 
French imposed their native tongue as the language of 
the upper classes, literature, and the court, considering 
Anglo-Saxon speech crude. However the English never 
abandoned their language, forcing the upper class to 
accept much of the language of the lower classes. As the 
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Norman and Saxon languages fused over the decades, 
Middle English, the language of Geoffrey Chau¬ 
cer, emerged, still primarily Anglo-Saxon, but much 
enriched by French and Latin additions. Parliament 
was opened in English for the first time in 1352. 

William I died as the result of a riding accident in 
1087. He bequeathed his Norman territory to his son 
Robert II and his English lands to his son William II, 
a decision that was later to shape the events of the 
Hundred Years’ War. Henry I and King Stephen fol¬ 
lowed William II. The end of the Norman period is 
usually considered as 1154 when Henry II, a Planta- 
genet, came to power. 

See also feudalism: Europe; Norman and Planta- 
GENET KINGS OF ENGLAND. 

Further reading: Chrisp, Peter. The Norman Conquest. Lon¬ 
don: Wayland Pub. Ltd., 1996; Golding, Brian. Conquest and 
Colonisation: The Normans in Britain, 1066-1100. London: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 1994; Matthew, David. Britain and the 
Continent 1000-1300: The Impact of the Norman Conquest 
(Britain and Europe). London: Hodder Arnold, 2005. 
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Norman kingdoms of Italy and Sicily 

Described by some sources as bloodthirsty brigands, the 
first Norman warriors arrived in Italy from Normandy, 
France, in search of adventure, land, and wealth. As for¬ 
eigners to the fragmented lands of Lombard, Italy, and 
Sicily, the first Normans were able to take advantage 
of disputes between the pope, the Byzantine Empire, 
the Lombard lords, and the Muslims of Sicily to forge a 
united kingdom out of fractious, petty states. The Nor¬ 
mans assured stability with a strong bureaucracy based 
on Arab, Greek, and Latin models. The largely tolerant 
and synergetic culture of Norman Sicily was embodied in 
the fusion of Arab, Berber, Greek, and western traditions 
in their architecture, art, and literature. The Normans 
epitomized Mediterranean culture and trade, knitting a 
kingdom that, as the Mediterranean itself, connected Af¬ 
rica, Europe, and the East. At its height the civilization of 
Norman Italy and Sicily was a remarkable combination 
of Greek, Arab, and Latin cultures. 

Robert Guiscard and his brother Roger I were two 
of the first Norman warriors to attack Byzantine pos¬ 
sessions in southern Italy. They even captured Pope 
Leo IX in 1053. He was not released from captivity 
until he recognized the authority and legitimacy of the 


Normans. The papacy and the Normans were recon¬ 
ciled after Pope Nicholas II gave Guiscard authority 
over Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily even as these regions 
were still occupied by Byzantium and the Muslims of 
Sicily. Ibn al Thumma, an Arab from Sicily, offered 
the entire island to Roger I if he agreed to help estab¬ 
lish stability on the island. By 1072 the Normans had 
conquered Palermo. Despite their thirst for booty, 
the Normans guaranteed the protection of religion 
and local laws. In 1091 Roger I had effectively con¬ 
quered the entire island, respecting the local laws and 
beliefs as promised. His feudal system simply copied 
the Muslim military districts, Muslims were a large 
part of his army, and Muslim eunuchs took over many 
bureaucratic tasks. 

Roger II, son of Roger I, was probably the most 
famous Norman ruler. His reign of more than four 
decades (1111-54) saw the birth of a great trading 
empire. Recognizing the importance of North Afri¬ 
can trade, he conquered several cities on the coast¬ 
line of modern-day Tunisia and challenged the naval 
supremacy of the North African, Muslim states in the 
Mediterranean. 

This opened the rich African gold and Oriental spice 
market to European traders, creating an economic boon 
for the Normans, the new masters of the Mediterranean. 
As a statesman Roger II reformed the judicial system 
and maintained order among the different religious and 
ethnic communities of the region. In addition to Greek 
scholars and ministers, his court included a harem, and 
a cohort of Muslim slaves, eunuchs, and administra¬ 
tors. Some Muslim scholars were so impressed by his 
tolerance and kindness that they claimed he was a Mus¬ 
lim in disguise. 

The Palatine Chapel in Palermo, considered the fin¬ 
est example of Norman medieval architecture, exem¬ 
plified the Norman use of the best Byzantine mosaics, 
Arab plaster decoration, and Latin painting, creating 
a magnificent jewel of medieval and intercultural unity 
even as the rest of Europe was rocked by war and 
conflict. Greek, Latin, and Arabic were all official lan¬ 
guages of the Norman court. A cadre of religious schol¬ 
ars and poets from the Fatimid dynasty in Egypt, Byz¬ 
antium, North Africa, Italy, and Spain engaged in free 
and open debates about the nature of God, faith, and 
fate, answering difficult theological questions asked by 
Roger II. Al-Idrisi, the Arab Sicilian geographer, called 
his carefully constructed map and description of the 
world the Book of Roger. A book used by European 
explorers, the Book of Roger drastically increased west¬ 
ern and Latin knowledge of world geography. 
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Faced with the reconquest of North Africa by the 
Almohads and other threats to his power, Roger II grad¬ 
ually became less tolerant to the Muslims of Sicily. Nor¬ 
man power began to wane under William, Roger’s suc¬ 
cessor. He did not have the same energy for statecraft as 
his father. Even as the first stage of Norman rule went 
into decline, a new leader soon emerged from a mar¬ 
riage between a Sicilian and the ruler of Germany, a 
leader who would bring Sicily and Italy back into an 
age of cultural brilliance. 

Frederick II (1194-1250) ushered in the next great 
era of southern Italian history. As son of Constance 
of Sicily, he had Norman blood. He was also son of 
Henry IV, a German king and Roman emperor. As 
the Normans before him, he had a difficult relation¬ 
ship with the church. Despite his strong crusading 
spirit, he was excommunicated by a papacy concerned 
about the unification of Italy and threats to the Papal 
States. He was crowned emperor of Jerusalem in 
1229, establishing a state that was largely tolerant of 
different religious faiths. 

Inspired by the multireligious culture of Sicily, he 
created a rare and brilliant era of peace in Jerusalem. 


Like his Norman predecessors Frederick was very much 
a man of the Mediterranean. Far from a provincial Ger¬ 
man ruler, or a Norman barbarian, he was steeped in 
the international cultures of Islam, Judaism, and the 
Greek church as well as the Roman church. It could 
easily be argued that the cultural patronage and open¬ 
ness of the Norman kings and their defiance of papal 
authority helped build the foundations of the Italian 
Renaissance and the birth of humanism. 

See also Byzantine Empire: political history; Nor¬ 
man Conquest of England; Norman and Plantagenet 
kings of England. 

Further reading: Ahmad, Aziz. A History of Islamic Sicily. 
Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1975; Johns, Jeremy. 
Arabic Administration in Norman Sicily. New York: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 2002; Matthew, Donald. The Nor¬ 
man Kingdom of Sicily. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992; Wolf, Kenneth. Making History: The Normans 
and their Historians. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia Press, 1995. 
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Ogotai Khan 

(1185-1241) Mongol leader 

Ogotai Khan was the third son of Genghis Khan and 
spent most of his early life campaigning. Realizing the 
implacable enmity between his first and second sons, 
Juji and Chagatai Khan, Genghis decided in 1219 to 
bypass both for supreme leadership of the Mongols af¬ 
ter his own death in favor of Ogotai. He reconfirmed 
this decision before his death in 1227. Ogotai was 
confirmed as the Mongols’ second khaghan (grand 
khan) by the khuriltai of Mongol leaders in 1229 and 
established Karakorum on the upper reaches of the 
Orkhon River as his capital, surrounding it with a 
defensive wall. 

True to his martial heritage Ogotai began his 
reign with massive campaigns to expand the Mongol 
empire, amassing four armies. One marched westward 
to conquer the steppelands of central Eurasia and the 
Russian principalities, across the Ural Mountains, and 
the Volga River. Led by the old warrior Subotai and 
Batu (Juji’s son), its goal was to secure and enlarge the 
inheritance of the sons of Juji (who had predeceased 
Genghis Khan). A second army’s goal was to complete 
the conquest of Khwarazm, which includes modern 
Iran, then onto the Middle East and Asia Minor. A 
third army took on Korea, which had been conquered 
earlier but had revolted against the unbearable condi¬ 
tions of Mongol rule. Finally Ogotai and his younger 
brother Tului Khan led a force to finish the conquest 
of the Jin (Chin) dynasty in northern China. They 


took the Jin capital Kaifeng (K’ai-feng) in 1233; the 
last Jin emperor committed suicide in 1234 and all 
northern China came under Mongol rule. Subotai’s 
army had the most spectacular success, conquering the 
Turkish tribes of the Russian steppes, all the Russian 
principalities except Novgorod, the Ukraine, Poland, 
Moravia, and Hungary. They were at the gates of 
Vienna before withdrawing in 1241 on the news of 
Ogotai’s death. The army sent to conquer the Middle 
East added western Persia and the Caucasus to Mongol 
control. Korea submitted in 1259. Ogotai also made 
administrative reforms to centralize the administration 
to ensure his control over the Mongol lords and the effi¬ 
cient gathering of taxes and tribute from his sedentary 
subjects. Thanks to a remarkable non-Mongol adviser 
Yelu Chucai (Yeh-lu Ch’u-ts’ai) reforms were begun 
in northern China that ended the brutal looting and 
massacre of the population on the premise that work¬ 
ing people paid more taxes than expeditions could 
gather. 

After the campaign against Jin, Ogotai returned to 
Karakorum and abandoned himself to a life of pleasure, 
hunting and drinking so heavily that an official was 
appointed to count the amount of wine he drank daily. 
His second wife, Toregene, moved quickly to consolidate 
her authority even before he died while on a hunting trip; 
he was buried in Jungaria in his personal appanage (fief). 
According to Mongol custom his widow, Toregene, 
became regent until the khuriltai elected a new ruler. 
Her goal was to ensure the election of her son Guyug 
as the next khaghan, despite much opposition by other 
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branches of the Mongol royal house. After four and 
half years she succeeded. 

See also Mongke Khan. 

Further reading: Grousset, Rene. The Empire of the Steppes, 
A History of Central Asia. Trans, by Naomi Walford. New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1970; Boyle, John 
A. trans., The Successors of Genghis Khan: Translated from 
the Persian of Rashid al-Din. New York: Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1971; Franke, Herbert, and Denis Twitchett, eds., 
The Cambridge History of China, Volume 6, Alien Regimes 
and Border States, 907-1368. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1994; Prawdin, Michael. The Mongol Empire, 
Its Rise and Legacy. Trans, by Paul, Eden and Cedar. Lon¬ 
don: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1940. 
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Olaf I 

(969-1000) Norwegian king 

Olaf Tryggvason ruled the kingdom of Norway as Olaf 
I. He was the son of King Tryggve Olafsson but was 
forced to flee when Eric Bloodaxe killed his father and 
purged the royal family. Olaf finally found refuge in 
Novgorod, where the Vikings had opened up settle¬ 
ments. Their renown as warriors made them prized 
mercenary soldiers throughout eastern Europe; as many 
Vikings went east as those who made the more familiar 
inroads into western Europe. 

Their fighting prowess was so well regarded that the 
emperors of the eastern Roman or Byzantine Empire 
made them among their prize troops as the Varangian 
Bodyguard. The huge axes they carried as their main 
weapons earned them fear and respect from their enemies. 
Olaf served in Novgorod under Vladimir I (Vladimir 
the Great) (c. 958-1015), who converted the Rus, the 
ancestors of today’s Russians, to Christianity in his princi¬ 
pality of Kievan Rus. Olaf also saw service as a mercenary 
under the Holy Roman Emperor Otto III (960-1002). 
After his sojourn in eastern Europe where he married a 
Polish princess, he became involved in the Viking raids on 
England and France. After the death of his Polish wife, he 
wed Gyda, who was the sister of Olaf Kvaran, the Viking 
king of Dublin. Ireland, as England, suffered greatly from 
Viking incursions from Scandinavia. 

But as in France and England the Vikings created 
permanent settlements and Dublin traces its origin to 
the Viking settlement. Dublin on the river Liffey would 
have proved an excellent and protected anchorage for 


the Viking long ships. It would not be until 1014 that the 
Irish High King Brian Boru would defeat the Vikings at 
Clontarf, effectively restoring much of Ireland to native 
Irish rule. However, Brian was killed toward the end of 
the battle. 

Olaf learned of the dissatisfaction of the Norwegians 
with the rule of the earl Haakon. He decided to make 
a dramatic bid for his father’s throne. The people wel¬ 
comed him as the rightful king and he swiftly became 
established as ruler of the kingdom. Johannes Brondst- 
ed writes in The Vikings that Haakon “was murdered 
by one of his own servants.” However, in c. 995 Olaf 
converted to Christianity and, as was the custom of the 
times, caused his people to convert with him. During the 
conversion of Norway, he had the shamans who opposed 
him drowned at high tide. Once he had made his conver¬ 
sion, Olaf ceased raiding Christian countries and turned 
his considerable energies to raiding pagan countries. 

The date of Olaf’s conversion to Christianity is 
disputed. Johannes Brondsted in The Vikings remarks 
how Olaf raided England in 991. In 994 he participat¬ 
ed in a massive raid on London with the Danish king 
Sweyn (Swen) Forkbeard. Brondsted notes that Olaf 
had already been converted to Christianity. The raid 
was a large undertaking, according to Brondsted, “with 
a joint fleet of about a hundred longships, and presum¬ 
ably at least two thousand men, they attacked London; 
but the city beat off the assault, and the Vikings had 
to be content with plundering southeast England and 
finally accepting 16,000 pounds of silver to leave. Olaf 
Tryggvason left for good to take up the task of con¬ 
quering Norway.” At the time, Ethelred was the king of 
England. Olaf made his capital at Nidaros, now known 
as Trondheim, when he took the Norwegian throne. 

Upon taking the throne in 995 Olaf enforced Chris¬ 
tianity among the general population, but his rule was 
only certain in the north around Trondelag. His former 
ally Sweyn Forkbeard of Denmark claimed the south¬ 
ern part of Norway. While Olaf tried to consolidate his 
rule in Norway, he also controlled Iceland. He made a 
strong effort to convert the inhabitants of Iceland from 
their pagan ways. While the first missionaries, Brondsted 
notes, were sent in 987, their journey ended in failure. 
Around 997, however, Olaf’s efforts met with success 
and Christianity was proclaimed at the Icelandic Thing, 
perhaps the closest to a true democratic assembly then in 
existence in northern Europe. 

Meanwhile Olaf’s attempt at consolidation was bring¬ 
ing him nearer to a confrontation with Sweyn Forkbeard 
of Denmark. Sweyn, seeing a conflict ahead, carefully 
wove a web of alliances around Olaf. Sweyn married the 
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mother of the king of Sweden, Olaf Skotkonung. He was 
careful to include the sons of Earl Haakon in his marital 
alliances as well. One son, Swen, was married to Skotko- 
nung’s sister, while the other, as Brondsted notes, was wed 
to Sweyn Forkbeard’s own daughter. 

In 1000 Olaf met his enemies at a naval battle off 
the island of Svold, near Rugen. Olaf was greatly out¬ 
numbered by the fleets of Denmark and Sweden, in 
addition to those Norwegians who followed the two 
sons of Earl Haakon. Moreover, as Brondsted writes, 
the Viking fighters known as the Joms-vikings also 
betrayed him. Olaf fought bravely from the deck of 
his ship Long Dragon, which was reputedly the largest 
warship yet seen in Scandinavian waters. The rowers 
of Viking longships, it should be noted, were warriors 
as well and not slaves as they were on the galleys of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. When the ships came 
in close contact, sometimes efforts were made to ram 
an enemy’s ship. But, as with the Romans, battle was 
decided by an armed conflict among the warriors, who 
would attack an enemy vessel and seek to overpower 
the crew. Destroying a longship was never a real tactical 
goal, since the attackers usually sought to take it intact 
and add to their fleet. This certainly would have been 
the case with Olaf’s Long Dragon. After his death, Olaf 
remained the hero of his people, who whispered that he 
was still alive and waited for his return in vain. 

See also Vikings: Iceland, Icelandic sagas; Vikings: 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

Further reading: Brondsted, Johannes. The Vikings. Trans, by 
Kalle Skov. New York: Penguin Books, 1973; Snorrason, Oddr. 
The Saga of Olaf Tryggvason (The Islandica Series). Trans, by 
T. M. Andersson. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2003. 
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Omar Khayyam 

(1048-1131) Persian poet and astronomer 

Omar Khayyam was born in Nishapur, Persia (present-day 
Iran); his name means “tent maker,” the likely profes¬ 
sion of his father. During his lifetime he was known, 
not as a poet, but as a mathematician and astronomer. 
He studied philosophy as well as science. As all artists 
and scientists of the age Omar Khayyam was dependent 
upon the patronage of the local rulers or persons of 
wealth for his livelihood. As a young man he worked 
in Samarkand under the patronage of the Seljuk ruler, 
Malik Shah, during which time he wrote the Treatise 


on Demonstration of Problems of Algebra. The trea¬ 
tise was a groundbreaking mathematical work; he also 
listed astronomical tables and, with other scientists, 
worked to reform the calendar. After the death of Malik 
Shah and a change in political fortunes, Omar Khayy¬ 
am moved to the great center of Islamic scientific study 
at Merv (in present-day Turkmenistan), where he wrote 
critical analyses of Greek astronomical and mathemati¬ 
cal thought. He also traveled to Mecca and Baghdad, 
other centers for scientific thought. In his old age he 
moved back to Nishapur, where he died in 1131. 

In the west Omar Khayyam’s Rubaiyat, a series of 
almost 600 rhymed four-line quatrains, was popular¬ 
ized by Edward Fitzgerald’s 1859 translation. Fitzgerald 
took extensive liberties with the text and it is thought 
the Omar Khayyam probably wrote only about 200 of 
the quatrains. The Rubaiyat reflects Omar Khayyam’s 
romantic as well as pragmatic nature and covers a wide 
range of topics including love and death. The poem 
takes an open view to sensuality, wine, women, and 
song with verses like 

Whether at Naishapur or Babylon, 

Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run, 

The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 

The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 

Omar Khayyam’s liberal views were attacked by 
more puritanical Muslims, as well as by mystical Per¬ 
sian poets who objected to his pessimism and outlook 
on life. 

See also Seljuk dynasty; Sufism. 

Further reading: Aminrazavi, Mehdi. The Wine of Wisdom: 
The Life, Poetry and Philosophy of Omar Khayyam. Ox¬ 
ford: Oneworld, 2003; Arberry, A. J. The Romance of the 
Rubaiyat. London: Allen & Unwin, 1959. 
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Onin War in Japan 

The Onin War came about directly as a result of the 
declining power of the Ashikaga Shogunate. The 
Ashikaga Shogunate, or military government, had 
been founded in 1336-37, by the astute Ashikaga 
Takauji. Takauji had been sent by the Hojo shoguns 
to put down the rebellion of the emperor Go-Daigo. 
Go-Daigo was determined to throw off the rule of the 
military shoguns that had existed since the first true 
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shogun, Minamoto Yoritimo, in 1192. Go-Daigo’s 
first rebellion was in 1331 but was suppressed by the 
Hojo shogun Hojo Moritoki. When Go-Daigo rebelled 
a second time, Ashikaga Takauji was sent to lead the 
Hojo army against him. But Takauji switched sides 
and ensured Go-Daigo’s victory. He accompanied 
Go-Daigo into the imperial capital of Kyoto. However, 
it was clear that he had only used Go-Daigo as a Trojan 
horse for his own ambitions and in 1337, Go-Daigo 
was forced to flee the capital as Ashikaga Takauji be¬ 
came shogun in his own right. 

Although at first perceived as another military rule, 
the Ashikaga shoguns considered themselves true aris¬ 
tocrats of the Northern Court in Kyoto. Rather than 
the countrified shoguns at Kamakura, the Ashikagas 
considered themselves to be patrons of the arts. The 
Ashikaga shoguns were such patrons of the arts that the 
style of the period derives its name from the Muromachi 
District in Kyoto where they established their mansion. 
They also patronized the o-chanoyu, the ceremony per¬ 
formed with Japanese green tea, which became a cen¬ 
terpiece in the life of any cultivated daimyo, or noble, 
family of the era. 

With each generation the Ashikagas became more 
imperial courtiers and less military shoguns. The now 
courtly Ashikaga shoguns began to face challenges 
from another generation of countrified daimyo in the 
more remote provinces. Increasingly the shogunate 
was unable to control these militaristic daimyo, and 
their failure to do so brought their demise. The cli¬ 
max came during the reign of the eighth Ashikaga 
shogun Yoshimasa, who began his rule in 1449. For 
all of his architectural and cultural accomplishments, 
Yoshimasa did little to strengthen the military of the 
shogunate. 

The Onin War itself began as a struggle over who 
would lead two Echizen province daimyo families, the 
Hatekeyama and the Shiba clans. The Hatekeyama 
called on the mightier Yamana and Hosokawa clans. 
The conflict ultimately drew in Yamana Sozen and 
Hosokawa Katsumoto, two far more powerful war¬ 
rior daimyo. Yamana Sozen was known as the Red 
Monk, because he had taken a monk’s vows but still 
functioned as a warlord, as did Uesugi Kenshi, the 
great rival of Takeda Shingen. 

ABDICATION 

Faced with what would prove to be a very bloody 
provincial struggle and unwilling to enter it, Ashikaga 
Yoshimasa announced in 1464 his intention to abdi¬ 
cate as shogun. Before he resigned he had to choose 


a successor in the Ashikaga Shogunate. In one of the 
great ironies of Japanese history, his choice deprived 
him of the very life of peace he sought. He chose his 
brother, but his wife, Tomi-ko, wanted the next sho¬ 
gun to be their son. Tomi-ko secured the support of 
Yamana Sozen for her son’s candidacy, which inevita¬ 
bly brought Hosokawa Katsumoto to champion the 
cause of the emperor. 

The Onin War, unlike other struggles, was to 
be fought out in the streets of the imperial capital of 
Kyoto. The main theater would be the stylish Muroma¬ 
chi District, which, since it served as the headquarters 
for Ashikaga rule, was where the families of the pow¬ 
erful daimyo had built their mansions to house them 
when business brought them to Kyoto. 

By 1467 the Yamana and Hosokawa factions were 
waiting for the hostilities that both sides realized would 
soon begin. To his credit Yoshimasa remained shogun 
and tried to avert the breakout of war. He declared 
that whoever began the fighting would be branded a 
rebel, which meant execution and confiscation of all 
property. In April 1467 fighting began when the first 
decisive move was struck by the Red Monk. To show 
his contempt for the emperor, he captured the imperial 
palace in Kyoto in one of his first attacks. But Yamana’s 
impetuous action backfired as he found it increasingly 
difficult to keep supporters. In 1471 Yamana was so 
desperate that he attempted to revive the old Southern 
Court, but he could find no claimants to the throne, 
since the Ashikagas had influenced the members of the 
Southern Court to return to Kyoto in 1392 after the 
emperor abdicated. 

Meanwhile the Hosokawas and the Yamanas 
attempted to gain strength from the countryside. Both 
sides received help from their retainers outside the 
capital, but none were able to gain military superior¬ 
ity in the battles that now raged in the capital city of 
Kyoto. As a result a bloody stalemate settled down in 
Kyoto, as the entire city was slowly devastated by the 
continual fighting. 

The warring in Kyoto acquired a lethal momen¬ 
tum of its own. Even the deaths of both Yamana Sozen 
and Hosokawa Katsumoto in 1473 did not slow the 
bloodshed. Fighting spread to the provinces, where peas¬ 
ants staged ikko uprisings and provincial daimyo fought 
over land claims, knowing that the Ashikaga Shogunate 
was powerless to intervene in the growing anarchy. 

The shogunate was still embroiled in the very 
succession crisis that had precipitated the Onin War. 
Yoshimasa finally gave in to his wife, Tomi-ko, in 1474, 
and appointed his son Yoshihisa to be his successor. 
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Ten years later, Yoshimasa finally achieved his dream 
of leaving the shogunate. Yoshihisa would rule until 
1489. Nevertheless, the Onin War continued to devas¬ 
tate Kyoto. In December 1477 Ouchi Masahiro, who 
had spent a decade fighting for the Yamanas, finally 
grew disgusted with the fighting and left the city, leav¬ 
ing the empty victory to the Hosokawas. The power 
of the Ashikaga Shogunate was effectively broken by 
the long conflict. Although the family would continue 
to govern, the center of gravity decisively shifted to 
the daimyo in the provinces. In 1573 almost exactly 
a century after Yoshimasa abdicated, the daimyo Oda 
Nobunaga would depose the 15th Ashikaga shogun 
Yoshiaki, bringing the Ashikaga Shogunate to an end. 

Further reading: Newman, John. Bushido: The Way of the 
Warrior. London: Bison Books, 1989; Turnbull, Stephen 
R. Battles of the Samurai. London: Arms and Armour 
Press, 1987; Turnbull, Stephen R. The Book of the Samu¬ 
rai: The Warrior Class of Japan. New York: Bison Books, 
1982; Turnbull, Stephen R. The Samurai Sourcebook. Lon¬ 
don: Arms and Armour Press, 1992; Turnbull, Stephen R. 
Samurai: The Story of Japan’s Great Warriors. London: 
PRC Publishing, 2004; Turnbull, Stephen R. Samurai: The 
World of the Warrior. Oxford: Osprey, 2003; Turnbull, 
Stephen R. Warriors of Feudal Japan. Oxford: Osprey, 
2005. 
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Ottoman Empire: 1299-1453 

In the 13th century a nomadic Turkish tribesman 
named Ertogrul established control over large parts 
of northwest Anatolia. The Ottoman Empire took its 
name from his son Osman (r. 1280-1324); Ottoman 
was an Italian corruption of Osmanli. As the Seljuk 
dynasty and other Turkish dynasties, the Ottoman 
Empire relied on ghazi warriors as the foundation of its 
military power. The Ghazi warriors were an egalitarian 
society in which leadership was earned through bravery 
and feats in battle. 

They practiced a code of conduct (futuwwa) analo¬ 
gous to the code of chivalry among western medieval 
knights. Converts to Sunni Islam, the Ottomans viewed 
themselves as protectors of Islam. Osman married the 
daughter of a Sufi shaykh who was the master of one 
of the numerous Sufi orders that had been established 
in Asia Minor. Sufi shaykhs often became the spiritual 
leaders in Ottoman society. 
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The tombs of Sultans Orhan and Osman are located in Bursa, 
Turkey. Osman and his son Orhan were able military leaders. 


Like all early Ottoman leaders Osman and his 
son Orhan (r. 1324-c. 1359) were able military lead¬ 
ers who personally led their troops into battle. Both 
expanded Ottoman territories and, with the conquest 
of Gallipoli, Orhan extended Ottoman lands into 
Europe. Murad I (r. 1360-89) took the title of sultan 
and continued Ottoman expansion into the Balkans 
and Anatolia, taking Adrianople and Ankara. Otto¬ 
man victories further diminished the territories under 
the Byzantine Empire. The Ottoman victory at the 
Battle of Kosovo in 1389 was a major defeat for the 
Serbians and began a long period of Ottoman domina¬ 
tion over most of the Balkans. 

The first 10 Ottoman sultans were men of strong 
personalities with remarkable abilities. The position of 
sultan was the only role reserved for the heirs of the 
house of Osman; otherwise, the Ottoman Empire fos¬ 
tered remarkable upward mobility for its conquered 
peoples, who could, and often did, rise to the highest 
military, political, and economic positions within the 
empire. Following Muslim precepts the Ottomans were 
also tolerant of religious minorities and often inter¬ 
married with the different religious and ethnic groups 
within the empire. However a Turkish-speaking elite 
dominated the ruling class. 

In Europe the early Ottomans ruled from Edirne 
(Adrianople), while Bursa served as the capital of the 
empire. The relative stability of Ottoman rule attracted 
scholars and merchants to Bursa. Merchants and skilled 
craftsmen formed guilds of ahki or cooperatives that 
contributed to the economic prosperity of the empire. 
The control of major trade routes also financially 
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benefited the Ottomans. Charitable foundations (awqaf) 
provided extensive social services. An Islamic legal sys¬ 
tem with trained qadis (judges) provided an overall judi¬ 
cial framework for the empire. 

Under Murad I landownership was registered and a 
more centralized government emerged. The grand vizier 
served as the chief minister and key administrator after 
the sultan. Although the Turkish tribal families resent¬ 
ed the loss of their traditional autonomy, the Ottoman 
army and administration were strong enough to pre¬ 
vent major rebellions. 

Bayezid I (r. 1389-1402) became sultan after the 
death of his father, Murad I, at the Battle of Kosovo. 
To ensure his succession Bayezid had his brother killed; 
subsequent Ottoman sultans often sanctioned fratri¬ 
cide or the imprisonment of family members to pre¬ 
vent rebellions or divisions over succession. Although 
Bayezid won a number of battles in the Balkans and 
Anatolia, he also adopted a number of Byzantine or 
Balkan social customs. 

Under his sultanate a lavish royal court emerged. 
Ottoman sultans frequently married non-Turkish 
women. The harem, composed of the sultan’s moth¬ 
er, wives, former wives, and concubines, grew in size 
and importance. The mothers and wives of the sul¬ 
tans became powers in their own right and frequently 


intrigued to secure the succession of their favorite sons 
to the sultanate. 

Timurlane (Tamerlane) stopped Ottoman terri¬ 
torial expansion. At the Battle of Ankara in 1402 he 
captured Bayezid and subsequently had him killed. 
Timurlane dismembered Ottoman territory, dividing it 
among separate rulers. However, following a struggle 
with his brothers, Mehmed I (r. 1413-21) presided 
over a remarkable revival of the empire, which emerged 
stronger and more powerful than previously. Murad II (r. 
1421-44; 1446-51) resumed the expansion and control 
over the Balkans and moved into Hungary. Although he 
besieged Constantinople he failed to take the city. The 
victory in 1444 at the Battle of Varna marked the con¬ 
solidation of Ottoman rule over the Balkans. Within a 
decade the Ottomans would achieve a final victory over 
the failing Byzantine Empire. 

See also Byzantine Empire: political history; Sufism. 

Further reading: Creasy, Edward S. History of the Ottoman 
Turks. Beirut: Khayats, 1961; Itzkowitz, Norman. Ottoman 
Empire and Islamic Tradition. New York: Knopf, 1972; 
Shaw, Stanford J. History of the Ottoman Empire and Mod¬ 
ern Turkey. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976. 
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Pallava kingdom 

Pallava was a state based in Southeast India that flour¬ 
ished between approximately the fourth and the ninth 
centuries c.e. The Pallava dynasty was Hindu but also 
supported Buddhism and Brahmanism and was known 
as a patron of the arts. Under its rule, trade grew with 
Sri Lanka and with Southeast Asia and the state ap¬ 
pears, so far as can be determined, to have been quite 
prosperous. It established its capital at Kanchi, close to 
modern Chennai (previously known as Madras). Tamil 
influences and cultural institutions grew in importance 
throughout the course of the Pallava dynasty and con¬ 
tinued with its Chola successors. 

Various theories have been put forward for both 
the origin and the demise of the Pallava state. The Pal- 
lava people may have been a part of the Parthians, the 
Dravidians, the Cholas, or several other distinct ethnic 
groups. It is most likely that the majority of the people 
were a mixture of different ethnic groups interacting 
together within a common territory. Migration was a 
notable feature of the ancient world and even if social 
mobility was rendered very difficult by the caste system, 
geographical mobility was often possible on either an 
individual or a group basis. 

The first named Pallava ruler was King Visnugopa, 
who appears in local records in the common Prakrit ver¬ 
sion of Sanskrit. Other kings and rulers appear in sub¬ 
sequent records but few meaningful details are available 
beyond their names. The lives of ordinary people can 
only be reconstructed from archaeological excavation. 


Pallava rulers appear to have expanded their territories 
in the early centuries of their existence, but it is possible 
that this expansion was the discovery of other peoples 
involved in similar cultural practices and not the result 
of conquest at all. However, territorial expansion ended 
and subsequent Pallava rulers were persistently harried 
by the Chola feudatory allies of the Calukya dynasty 
to the west. Chola rulers gradually supplanted Pallava 
influence throughout its territory and gradually brought 
its rule to an end. It is difficult to determine whether this 
change of rulership made any real difference to the lives 
of the mass of the common people. 

The sculptures and inscriptions of the Pallava state 
are notable in the development of the Indian artistic 
tradition. One of the centerpieces of this architecture 
may be found at the Shore Temple located at Maha- 
balipuram. This combines Dravidian styles with other 
influences and was formerly a port. Ports are notable 
for the ways in which cultural institutions of various 
ethnicities interact and interrelate, sometimes creating 
entirely new combinations. 

See also Chola kingdom. 

Further reading: Govindasamy, M. S. The Role of Feudato¬ 
ries in Pallava History. Annamalainagar: Annamalai Univer¬ 
sity, 1965; Schalk, Peter A. Veluppillai and Ira Nakacami, 
eds., Buddhism among Tamils in Pre-Colonial Tamilakam 
and Ilam: Prologue: The Pre-Pallava and the Pallava Period. 
Uppsala Universitet, 2002. 
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Papal States 

The Papal States were originally private property, owned 
and controlled by the popes in Rome. After the eighth 
century the term was applied to the duchy of Rome and 
surrounding feudal estates. Constantine the Great, the 
first Holy Roman Emperor, declared that the Christian 
Church was a legal entity in the empire. Included in this 
declaration were the rights of the church to own and ad¬ 
minister landed possessions. Constantine set the example 
for this civil doctrine by gifting the Lateran Palace to the 
church. Many noble Roman families, some with a mil¬ 
lennium of pedigree, followed suit and donated land to 
the church. Some of these properties still bear the name 
of the family who donated them. Donation of large es¬ 
tates ended in the early seventh century. 

During the early centuries of the papal estates, lands 
in the provinces of Gaul and Africa were included, but 
this practice stopped as non-Christian Germanic tribes 
conquered these areas. Most of these properties were 
lost in the early eighth century and by the end of that 
century the German invaders also confiscated the prop¬ 
erties in Italian sectors outside Rome. All that remained 
were the lands in and around Rome, which were then 
owned not by the church, but by the pope. The pope 
thus became the largest landowner in Italy. The revenues 
of the papal estates supported the church in Rome and 
the many monasteries, convents, hospitals, orphanages, 
and poorhouses in the area. In times of famine it was 
the pope, not the emperor, who had the responsibility 
of providing Roman citizens with food and water. Thus 
the emperor could fend off political scrutiny in regard to 
agriculture disasters or epidemics by saying the pope was 
responsible for the evils visited upon the capital city. 

As the number of lands under control of the papacy 
increased after the ninth century, the temporal power 
of the popes increased in proportion. In time all other 
rulers on the Italian peninsula had to contend with and 
gain the support of the popes for their social, econom¬ 
ic, political, and military campaigns. After the fall of 
the Western Roman Empire, the pope became the most 
powerful leader in Italy and in all of western Europe. 
Even during the Ostrogothic occupation, the pope was 
given control over temporal affairs in the region. In 
554 Emperor Justinian I issued the Pragmatic Sanction, 
which entrusted the pope and the Roman senate with 
control of weights and measures in the area, granting 
them indispensable powers in the region and ensuring 
loyal support from the region’s rulers for the govern¬ 
ment in Byzantium. This loyalty was felt most bitter¬ 
ly among the Roman populace, whose only recourse 


to excess taxation and conscription by the Byzantine 
authorities was the Roman court system, which most 
often sided with the emperor. Election of the pope by 
the people of Rome, the practice of the time, did not 
deter the popes from choosing the emperor over the 
Roman citizenry. 

As the Lombards began sacking Italian cities in the 
north, the papacy was in danger and an appeal was 
made to the emperor at Byzantium. But the Lombards 
conquered Italy, including the papal estates, in the 
eighth century. In 754 Pepin, king of the Franks, agreed 
to fight the Lombards and return the papal estates to 
the church, the first valid documents to give credence 
to the papal estates. Charlemagne and his armies 
would later protect these lands from Lombard domina¬ 
tion. But Charlemagne exerted so much control over 
these lands that tensions rose between the church and 
the Frankish court. The Frankish kings also maintained 
control over papal elections, only rarely actually dic¬ 
tating the outcome, but more commonly guaranteeing 
the elections’ taking place through the Constitution of 
Lothair, a legal document that kept the protection of 
the pope by the emperor. 

In the ninth and 10th centuries the control of the 
papal estates came under great influence by various Ital¬ 
ian kings and their families, including the many counts 
of Tusculum. The area controlled by the popes of this 
time had dwindled to that of the areas around the duchy 
of Rome. Under the Holy Roman Emperors Otto I and 
Otto II, the pope was often in exile, having his allegiance 
to the emperors as the primary reason. Only conquest 
by Otto III helped return the popes to Rome. In the 11th 
century the naming of popes and antipopes confused 
the relations of the church with the people in the papal 
estates. In 1059 Pope Nicholas II sought to free the 
papacy from the control of the Holy Roman Empire. 
New regulations for electing the pope were enacted, 
removing the choice from the hands of the emperor. 

Various Norman and Italian nobles added more 
land to the papal estates in the 12th and 13th centuries. 
When Emperor Frederick II and the Roman curia quar¬ 
reled in the early 13th century, the lands were again 
placed in jeopardy. Many conflicts and wars in northern 
Italy led to French control over the papal estates. Dur¬ 
ing the Avignon exile of the popes in the 14th century, 
France controlled not only the election of the pope, but 
also the papal estates. This period saw the decline in 
the influence of the pope in the papal estates and the 
rise of the control of the region in the hands of the Col- 
onna and Orsini families. Certain regions of the estates 
revolted and a near anarchy resulted in some regions. In 
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1353 Cardinal Albornoz brought the area again under 
subjection to the pope, a state that would remain in 
force until 1816. 

See also Avignonese papacy; Frankish tribe; Pepin, 
Donation of; Rome, Medieval. 
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312-1308. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2000; 
Whaley, Daniel P. The Papal State in the Thirteenth Century. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1961. 

Russell James 

Peasants' Revolt 

In the early summer of 1381 a series of protests and re¬ 
volts erupted across England. Peasants and townspeople 
rose against royal agents in opposition to a poll tax the 
royal government had levied upon them. While the poll 
tax was the immediate cause of the rebellion, it was the 
focal point for a litany of complaints about the economic 
oppression the landholders and government had forced 
upon working people since the Black Death. 

In the three decades following the Black Death 
landlords and peasants struggled over customary obli¬ 
gations and duties. The plague created a labor shortage 
and an increased availability of land, and many peas¬ 
ants saw an opportunity for economic gain, but the 
landholders saw the potential for their own economic 
ruin. The lords attempted to solve the problem using 
legal means, establishing laws such as the Statute of 
Laborers (1351), which fixed all wages at the levels of 
1346, before the plague. Peasants who profited from 
higher wages received fines. Enforcement proved diffi¬ 
cult since manorial lords, lesser gentry, wealthy peasants, 
and towns all competed for the smaller labor supply, 
but attempts to enforce the law nevertheless occurred, 
making lawyers and government officials the objects of 
resentment while driving rural village leaders and urban 
labor leaders into alliance. A collapse in grain prices in 
the mid-1370s intensified the economic tension. 

To compound the commoners’ tax burden, the 
Crown’s extended military campaigns had proved 
extremely costly. To pay off debt from previous adven¬ 
tures, as well as to fund new military activity in France, 
in 1371 the Crown undertook a program of increasingly 
intense taxation. Labor laws and landlords attempting 
to revive their manorial rights never provoked anything 


beyond local protest and passive resistance, but new 
taxes introduced in 1371 differed remarkably from 
traditional forms of taxation. The taxes on parishes of 
1371 and the poll taxes of 1377, 1379, and 1381 taxed 
people rather than possessions or land, and they hit 
hardest in the populous areas of East Anglia. 

With taxation at an all-time high in 1381, the Crown 
levied a poll tax to raise £66,666 for the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham’s campaign in Brittany. The tax was three times 
what it had been in 1377. However the collectors’s pre¬ 
liminary returns indicated a nationwide shortfall in rev¬ 
enue. One-third of the people who paid the tax in 1377 
were missing—nearly half a million taxpayers. Faced 
with a potential shortfall of one-third of its poll tax 
revenue, the government ordered the tax assessors back 
into the field and appointed commissions composed of 
local landholders and lawyers to investigate instances 
of evasion and collect delinquent taxes. 

On May 30 an angry group of men, insisting that 
they had already paid their taxes, attacked two tax com¬ 
missioners at Brentwood. The commissioners fled, and 
villagers, fearing government retribution, banded togeth¬ 
er with men from nearby villages. On June 2 they gath¬ 
ered at Bocking, swearing to destroy the king’s agents, 
his laws, all forms of lordship, and to live only by their 
own laws. The protestors sent word to Kent, where 
another rising had occurred, appealing for support. The 
rising spread to central Essex, where rebels murdered the 
escheator and destroyed the houses of Sir Robert Hales, 
the king’s treasurer, and Sir John Sewale, the sheriff. Reb¬ 
els burned the sheriff’s financial records in Chelmsford 
on June 11, and throughout the county peasants burned 
manorial records, destroying proof of their landlords’ 
claims over them. The peasants directed most of their 
violence against records rather than landholders, but 
some died, mostly sheriffs, justices, and tax collectors 
who represented the Crown and the magistracy. 

The rebels vowed to destroy the institution of 
lordship yet fully supported their 14-year-old king, Rich¬ 
ard II (1377-99), who nevertheless was wary. On June 
11 he rode to the Tower of London with his bodyguard 
and the earls of Salisbury, Warwick, and Oxford. His 
mother; his chancellor, Archbishop Sudbury; his trea¬ 
surer, Hales; and William Walworth, mayor of London, 
also retreated to the Tower for protection. The next day 
the bands from Essex converged at Mile End and those 
from Kent met at Blackheath. Several leaders emerged, 
including Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. Richard sailed 
down the Thames to Greenwich to meet the rebels but 
with no way to ensure the king’s safety, Richard’s party 
concluded that landing would be too hazardous. 
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King Richard II and his party retreated to the Tower of London, 
where they were safe from the mob of rebels but were trapped. 


On Thursday morning, June 13, the mob arrived 
at the gates of London, and the city admitted them. 
The exact number of rebels that day is unknown. Once 
inside the gates, they released prisoners from the Fleet, 
Newgate, and the Marshalsea; burned the Savoy palace 
owned by the king’s uncle; and murdered foreigners, 
notably the Flemish and Italians. The royal party soon 
realized it was trapped. Though safe in the impregnable 
Tower, they were too few in number to break out. Their 
only hope was negotiation. The king agreed to meet the 
rebels on June 14 at Mile End. 

Friday morning Richard and his bodyguard of lords 
and knights rode out to talk with the mob. The king had 
to grant pardons and give charters of freedom to the reb¬ 
els. Furthermore they demanded abolition of serfdom, 
rent of servile land of 4 d. per acre, freedom to buy and 
sell in markets of their choice, and the right to enter ser¬ 
vice contracts of their own free will. Finally the rebels 
made Richard promise to punish traitors. He conceded 
and the mob dragged Hales and Sudbury from the Tower 
and executed them summarily. By this point most of 
the rebels had grown tired and hungry from their long 
adventure, and many had received what they had want¬ 
ed. Charters in hand, they began to disperse homeward. 
However a large contingent of the most dedicated and 
radical remained, buoyed by the day’s successes. They 
wanted more from the young king, and Richard agreed 
to meet them again on Saturday. While the king prayed 


at Westminster, his nobles and the mayor mustered the 
London militia. The next day the rebels stood defiant, 
bearing a royal standard and a banner of St. George. 
Richard and a small retinue rode out to meet Wat Tyler. 

Tyler built on the rebels’ previous demands, includ¬ 
ing abolition of serfdom and all of lordship but the 
king’s, and disendowment of the church and disman¬ 
tling of its hierarchy. He also asked for the annulment 
of all law except the law of Winchester, which granted 
responsibility for peacekeeping to local authorities. As 
unrealistic as the demands were, Richard conceded 
everything except his regality and demanded that the 
rebels disperse. 

The peasants seemed satisfied, but then someone in 
the king’s retinue provoked Tyler, who then attacked 
the armored man with his knife, not harming him. 
Walworth ordered his arrest and when Tyler resisted 
the mayor struck him twice with his sword, and then a 
member of the king’s household ran him through two 
or three times. Tyler fell mortally wounded. The crowd 
became agitated and the young king rode toward the 
crowd to calm the rebels while his retinue sent for the 
militia. Sources suggest that the royal party had acted 
deliberately, but whatever the case the revolt collapsed 
and the rebels returned home under guard. Tyler’s 
vision of a self-governing countryside died with him, 
but the peasants carried home their charters of free¬ 
dom, which they would use to challenge lordship for 
years to come. 

Widespread uprisings included attacks on abbeys 
and the magistracy, and the burning of manorial records 
after the rebellion in Essex during mid-June. The upris¬ 
ings occurred in at least 240 places around England 
and participants included wealthier peasants, as well as 
laborers and craftsmen. Often townspeople and peas¬ 
ants coordinated their efforts, but in some areas, such 
as York, Beverley, and Scarborough in Yorkshire, the 
protests drew little or no rural support; nor did they 
necessarily call for a reordering of society. However all 
wished to reduce or remove the power that their lords 
held over their lands or property. The young king was 
not happy. Despite their ample willingness to recognize 
him as their only lord, Richard felt angry that his king¬ 
dom had come so close to destruction. He rode with a 
strong force into Essex, executing a “bloody assize,” and 
brutally suppressed the revolts. He revoked the charters 
on July 2, warning the peasants that they remained in 
bondage, and that things were going to get worse. 

The gentry and officials who ran the counties did 
not like these harsh tactics. In Kent and Hertfordshire, 
the gentry did not desire brutal punishment; nor did 
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they appreciate royal justices whose visitations over¬ 
rode their own authority. While the local administrators 
did not understand the peasants’ hatred of servitude, 
they were more humane in their treatment of protestors 
than royal officials. In October the speaker from Essex 
told Parliament that the villains should be put in place, 
their charters revoked, and their leaders punished, but 
he said that followers should be handled leniently. Few 
could deny that the revolt showed a need for reform, 
and that justice and taxation had been handled unfair¬ 
ly. Some executions occurred, but most rebels received 
fines as punishment. 

It is easy to blame the Peasants’ Revolt on the poll 
tax of 1381, but in his work on the period, Gerald Har- 
riss notes the complex picture leading up to the revolt. 
The village was the center of the peasants’ economic 
and political world. In the years following the Black 
Death, anger increased as peasants saw the institution 
of lordship blocking opportunity for economic gain 
and personal freedom. Commercial areas, such as East 
Anglia and Kent, felt anger toward the Statute of Labor¬ 
ers. Likewise the Black Death had changed the relation¬ 
ship between countryside and town and more interaction 
occurred than before 1348. 

In the wake of the plague peasants moved into towns, 
townspeople acquired land in the countryside, and the 
two economies, always interdependent, became perma¬ 
nently intertwined. Peasants and townspeople saw them¬ 
selves as the true commons of the land, not the members 
of Parliament, and they saw no need for layers of lord- 
ship between themselves and the king. To villagers royal 
officials represented a false structure, imposed from the 
outside and unneeded. 

Tension caused by these factors had not gone unno¬ 
ticed prior to the revolt. The House of Commons had 
expressed its concern about conspiracies in the years 
leading up to the revolt. The poll tax dumped the 
government and the nobility military failures onto 
the backs of the lowest order of society. The fact that 
the tax assessors were outsiders made matters worse, 
because it confirmed the ill will the peasants already 
bore toward the nobility and prevented wealthier peas¬ 
ants from charitably paying a larger share to relieve the 
burden on their poorer neighbors, as had happened in 
the past. The poll tax served as a spark to set off the 
explosive Peasants’ Revolt. 

See also English common law; feudalism: Europe. 
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Pepin, Donation of 

The Donation of Pepin was one of the most important 
historical events of the early Middle Ages. The Byzan¬ 
tine Empire, the papacy, the Franks, and the Lombards 
were all involved in what became Pepin’s donation. It 
marked a change in the nature of political authority 
across the former Roman Empire, and what would be¬ 
come the medieval states in western Europe. 

Following the decline of Roman political authority 
in western Europe, a difficult situation emerged. While 
in 476 the western emperor Romulus Augustulus abdi¬ 
cated, the empire did not collapse. The symbols of west¬ 
ern authority were returned to the East. From the east¬ 
ern, or Byzantine, emperor’s perspective, the authority of 
Constantinople over Italy and other western provinces 
remained as legal as Constantine the Great’s authority 
200 years earlier. What the Byzantine emperor of the 
eighth century lacked was military power, and the ability 
to project his authority over the western Roman prov¬ 
inces. This power fell to three newer groups in the area: 
the Lombards, the Franks, and the papacy. 

As the middle of the eighth century dawned, Con¬ 
stantinople’s position in Italy was weak. Real Byzantine 
authority was limited to particular cities and a narrow 
strip running from the former imperial capital of Raven¬ 
na to Rome. This created an opening for one of the newer 
groups in the area, the Lombards. In northern Italy, the 
Lombards were able to assert their dominance and inde¬ 
pendence from the Byzantine imperial authority. In doing 
this they created for themselves a powerful kingdom in 
northern Italy, and this threatened the papacy. 

The papacy in Rome had for some time been try¬ 
ing to assert its spiritual authority over the other bish¬ 
ops in Christendom. This put the popes at odds with the 
imperial authority in Constantinople, imperial authority 
that would be weakened if the patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople lost equality with the pope. What put them into 
further conflict was the lack of Byzantine civil authority 
on the ground in central Italy. The Byzantine government 
could neither protect the papacy from the Lombards nor 
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perform even the most minor governmental functions. 
More and more, these functions fell to the pope as the 
largest landowner in the area. This left the pope as the de 
facto ruler of central Italy, while on parchment, the east¬ 
ern emperor remained in control of the territory. 

The final group in the area was the Franks, locat¬ 
ed in what today is France and western Germany. The 
Franks had moved into the area shortly after 476. From 
this time onward, the Franks had been growing in 
political and military might. Early in the eighth century 
Frankish lead armies had turned back a Muslim inva¬ 
sion of western Europe, an invasion that had captured 
most of Byzantine North Africa and Spain. By 751 the 
Lombards had defeated even the pretense of Byzantine 
authority in northern Italy, and Pope Stephen III sought 
alliance with the Frankish ruler Pepin the Short. 

Pepin wanted to be king of the Franks, while the 
church sought political and military protection from 
the Lombards, to say nothing of a possible political 
separation from the Eastern Church and Constanti¬ 
nople. Stephen granted religious sanction for Pepin to 
depose the Frankish king and to assume the throne. In 
return, Pepin marched an army to defeat the Lombards 
in northern and central Italy. Pepin then gave this land 
to the pope to administer as a prince. For the first time 
the pope was more than a temporal ruler, and it is this 
action that is referred to as the Donation of Pepin. 

Fifty years later, Pope Leo III crowned the succes¬ 
sor to Pepin Imperator Romanorum, emperor of the 
Romans. This man was Charlemange, the first west¬ 
ern Roman emperor since Romulus Augustulus. This 
marked the high point of Frankish-papal cooperation. 
Charlemagne codified the actions of Pepin and con¬ 
firmed the independence of the Papal States and the 
Donation of Pepin. The donation led to the crowning 
of a western Roman emperor, the first to claim political 
equality with the East since 476. This meant an end of 
Byzantine claims to the western territories of the Roman 
Empire. The eastern emperor would accept this, and the 
split also helped to cement the political separation of 
the eastern and western Christian churches. 

See also Frankish tribe. 
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Petrarch (Francesco Petrarcha) 

(1304-1374) Renaissance humanist, historian, and poet 

Petrarch regarded his own era as an age of decadence 
and darkness. He yearned for a better future and turned 
to the study of classical antiquity for consolation and 
intellectual enlightenment. His enthusiasm for antiq¬ 
uity and his Latin writings made him the central figure 
in the classical revival that began in 14th-century Italy 
and laid the foundation for Renaissance humanism. Pe¬ 
trarch’s humanism was a blend of the ethical teachings 
of pagan writers and the moral and spiritual works of 
the church fathers. He was crowned poet laureate in 
Rome in 1341 for his achievements in Latin literature. 
His vernacular poems, often expressed in sonnets, also 
won him acclaim and were emulated by other poets. 

Petrarch was born in Arezzo, Italy, on July 20,1304, 
to parents exiled from Florence for political reasons. 
The family moved to Carpentras near Avignon, the seat 
of the papacy, where his father was employed in the 
papal curia. In his early years, Petrarch was educated 
in Latin grammar and rhetoric and in touch with the 
cultural life of Avignon. He studied law at Montpellier 
and Bologna but rejected law after his father’s death. 
Petrarch turned to his true interests, the literature of 
classical antiquity and patristic Christianity. Peripatetic 
by nature, he traveled extensively in Europe but often 
returned to Avignon and nearby Vaucluse. While on 
these excursions, he recovered several of Cicero’s ora¬ 
tions and a number of his letters. A visit to Rome and 
its ruins energized his interest in the revival of antiquity 
and he envisioned Rome as the cultural and spiritual 
center of a renewed Italy. He expressed these thoughts 
in his vernacular poem, Italia mia. As Petrarch gained 
in stature from his writings and his study of antiquity, 
he was welcomed by secular and religious leaders and 
was sustained by their patronage. He left Avignon and 
Vaucluse in 1353 and resided for several years at Milan 
before moving on to Venice and Padua. He died and 
was buried in 1374 in Arqua, a village south of Padua. 

Petrarch’s Latin works deal with a number of 
themes pertinent to an understanding of the nature of 
his humanism. His epic poem, Africa , narrates the vic¬ 
tory of Scipio Africanus over Hannibal. De viris illus- 
tribus is a study of famous men. Secretum consists of 
three imaginary dialogues between Petrarch and Saint 
Augustine. They demonstrate Petrarch’s struggle to 
maintain a balance between his temporal and spiritual 
interests. De otio religioso justifies monastic solitude 
and De vita solitaria defends a life of contemplation 
for the scholar. Many of his letters to contemporaries 
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as well as those to Livy and his autobiographical Let¬ 
ter to Posterity express his discontent with his own 
age. Petrarch’s vernacular works have outlasted those 
in Latin. His Canzoniere , a collection of 366 poems, 
mainly sonnets, focus on his unrequited love for Laura, 
a woman he met in Avignon whose allure haunted him 
throughout his life. In Trionfi, figures from legend and 
history encounter the allegorical forms of Love, Chas¬ 
tity, Death, Fame, Time, and Eternity. 

See also Italian Renaissance. 

Further reading: Bergin, Thomas G. Petrarch. Boston: Twayne 
Publishers, 1970; Bishop, Morris. Petrarch and his World. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1963; Wilkins, Er¬ 
nest Hatch. Life of Petrarch. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1961. 
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Philip II Augustus (Philip Augustus) 

(1165-1223) king of France 

Philip II Augustus, king of France (r. 1180-1223), was, 
born in 1165, to Louis VII (1137-80) and his third 
wife, Adele of Champagne, near Paris. Following the 
custom of the Capetian dynasty, Louis had young Philip 
crowned at Reims cathedral as his successor while he 
was still alive on November 1, 1179. With the old king’s 
health quickly declining, the young crowned prince as¬ 
sumed much of the responsibility of running the royal 
government. In September of the following year when 
Louis died, Philip became king in his own right. 

Philip faced formidable obstacles to his author¬ 
ity in France. His father had been dominated at court 
by his wife, Adele, and her three powerful brothers, the 
counts of Blois and Champagne, and the archbishop of 
Reims. Moreover the basis for power in 12th century 
feudal France was land, and the territory of the Capetian 
monarchy was limited to a number of modest holdings 
around the region of the Ile-de-France, which centered 
on Paris. But those of Philip’s most powerful vassal, 
Henry Plantagenet, included the duchies of Normandy, 
Maine, Anjou, and Brittany. Through his wife, Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, Henry also held the duchy of Aquitaine 
as well as Tourraine and Gascony. Together, they made 
up more than half of the territory of medieval France 
and far outstripped the holdings of the French king. The 
fact that Henry was also king of England (1154-89) fur¬ 
ther diminished the ability of either Louis or Philip to 
exercise meaningful control over Henry as lord of his 


French holdings. Philip began to lay the groundwork 
for the resurgence of royal power in France through his 
marriage to Isabelle d’Hainault in April 1180, through 
which he acquired the wealthy county of Artois, near 
Flanders. Through Isabelle he was able to lay further 
claims to lands and towns in northeastern France. By 
1186 Philip had rid himself of his troublesome uncles 
and secured control over a widening area of royal lands. 

However his most obstreperous vassal remained 
Henry II of England with his vast territorial holdings in 
western France. From 1186 to 1188 Philip achieved little 
success on the battlefield against Henry but was more 
successful when allied with Henry’s two sons, Rich¬ 
ard and John, in their revolt against the king in 1189. 
Defeated shortly before his death in July 1189, Henry 
made several minor territorial concessions to Philip. 
Inheriting his father’s lands in France upon becoming 
king of England Richard I (r. 1189-99) proved as 
intractable a foe as had Henry II. The lengths to which 
Philip would go to defeat his antagonist are revealed 
by his behavior during and after the Third Crusade, in 
which both he and Richard participated. Leaving France 
together in 1190, the two quarreled along the way and 
proved uneasy allies during the siege of Acre. After the 
city fell in July 1191, Philip quickly abandoned Rich¬ 
ard and headed home. Returning to France, he intrigued 
against the English king and was instrumental in having 
Richard held captive by the German Emperor Henry IV 
when he fell into the emperor’s hands while returning 
from the crusade. Outright hostilities between the two 
recommenced upon Richard’s release in 1194. 

With the ascension of John I to the English throne 
(1189-1216) Philip’s fortune improved dramatically. 
By 1206 he had succeeded in wrestling control of Nor¬ 
mandy, Maine, Tourraine, Anjou, Poitou, and Brittany 
from John, leaving him only in possession of Aquitaine. 
A major attempt by John to recapture his lost territories 
with the German Emperor Otto IV as ally was repulsed 
in 1214, ensuring Philip’s position as the dominant feu¬ 
dal lord and most powerful landholder in France. 

Philip showed a keen disposition for administrative 
affairs. He created a new class of royal officials, the bail- 
lis, who collected taxes and administered royal justice in 
his newly acquired lands. To ensure loyalty these officials 
were recruited from the townsmen and lower nobles of 
the realm and were paid a salary. In the south these offi¬ 
cials were called seneschals, and because they wielded 
military powers, they came from the nobility. Philip 
further developed the royal administration by giving it 
a permanent home in Paris and having his treasury per¬ 
form an annual audit on the baillis. Crucial in Philip’s 
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ability to control his vassals was his growing alliance 
with the burghers, whose talent and taxes he exploited. 
The growth in royal revenues enabled the king to employ 
mercenaries in place of the feudal levy, further diminish¬ 
ing his reliance upon the nobles. Taken together Philip’s 
actions turned the Capetian ruler into the most powerful 
feudal monarch of his day and laid the framework for 
the future growth of royal power. 

See also Crusades. 

Further reading: Baldwin, John W. The Government of Phil¬ 
ip Augustus. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986; 
Bradbury, Jim. Philip Augustus, King of France. London: 
Longman, 1998. 
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Philip IV 

(1268-1314) king of France 

Philip IV, also known as “Philip the Fair,” was born in 
1268 to Philip III and Isabel of Aragon and succeeded 
his father as king of France upon the latter’s death in 
October 1285. As earlier Capetian monarchs, Philip 
enhanced the size of royal territory, adding the lands 
of Champagne and Brie through his marriage to Jeanne 
of Navarre in 1284, and forcibly subjecting much of 
Flanders to French suzerainty in 1305. In his endeavor 



Philip IV established a royal treasury and developed the royal 
court known as the Parlement, making justice available to all. 


to wrestle control of the duchy of Gascony away from 
the English King Edward I (1272-1307), Philip clashed 
with the medieval papacy over the issue of royal author¬ 
ity in France. Philip provoked hostilities with Edward 
in 1296 when he seized much of Gascony. Preparing to 
repulse Edward’s invasion of France, Philip levied a tax 
on the French clergy in order to pay for the war. Pope 
Boniface VIII (1294-1303) vehemently objected to Phil¬ 
ip’s actions, holding that by canon law kings could only 
tax clergy in consultation with the pope. His bull Cleri- 
cis laicos (1296) asserted this position and threatened 
excommunication to any ruler who attempted to tax 
the clergy of his land without papal approval. In retali¬ 
ation Philip halted all revenues from France to Rome, 
forcing Boniface to relent and acknowledge that Philip 
had the right freely to tax the clergy of France for the 
defense of the realm. 

The two rulers clashed again over royal authority 
in 1301 when Philip’s officials, ignoring the practice 
of clerical immunity from secular courts, arrested the 
French bishop Bernard Saisset on charges of treason 
and prepared to try him in a royal court. Defying Bon¬ 
iface’s order to shift the trial to Rome and the pope’s 
subsequent threats, Philip convened the first meeting of 
the Estates General in France (1302-03), to gain the 
backing of the nobles, clergy, and burghers in his quar¬ 
rel with the pope. In 1302 Boniface issue the bull Unam 
sanctam, which asserted the most extensive claims of 
the papacy to intervene in secular affairs ever voiced in 
the Middle Ages. With Philip still in defiance, in 1303 
Boniface prepared to excommunicate the king, but Phil¬ 
ip struck first. His agents attempted to kidnap the pon¬ 
tiff from his summer palace in Anagni, south of Rome, 
and bring him back to France to stand trial as a heretic 
and schismatic. While the attempt failed, the aged pon¬ 
tiff was so unsettled that he died shortly thereafter. Fol¬ 
lowing the brief pontificate of Benedict XI (1303-04), 
Philip pressured the college of cardinals to elect the 
bishop of Bordeaux pope, who took the name Clement 
V (1305-14). Clement moved the papacy to Avignon in 
southern France, thus beginning the era of the “Babylo¬ 
nian Captivity” of the church. 

Philip’s ruthlessness and ambition, clearly evident 
in his handling of Boniface VIII, were fueled by law¬ 
yers and other advisers who implemented his policy. 
Unscrupulous and apparently unfettered by morality, 
men such as Guillaume de Nogaret championed a view 
of royal power and authority that left no room for 
rivals. We need look no further than Philip’s treatment 
of the Jews or of the order of the Knights Templar in 
France. Running short of money to finance his wars, 
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in 1306 Philip ordered the Jews out of France, confis¬ 
cated their property, and took over the collection of 
all the debts owed to them. The following year he set 
about systematically destroying the wealthy and pow¬ 
erful Templars, who had become large financiers of the 
royal debt. By 1312 Philip, backed by Clement V in 
Avignon, had destroyed this once proud military order 
in France, executing many of its members on charges 
of heresy and confiscating their wealth for the royal 
coffers. 

Both the reach and efficiency of royal government 
grew under Philip. He showed great acumen in develop¬ 
ing the tools of government that enabled him to rule effi¬ 
ciently. He established the Chambre des Comptes, or the 
royal treasury, and developed the royal court known as the 
Parlement, which made royal justice available to nobles 
and burghers alike. Collectively Philip’s rule marked the 
apogee of the late medieval monarchy in France. 

See also Avignonese papacy. 

Further reading: Strayer, Joseph R. The Reign of Philip IV. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1980; Henneman, 
John B. ed., The Medieval French Monarchy. Hinsdale, IL.: 
Dryden Press, 1973. 
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Pico della Mirandola 

(1463-1494) humanist and philosopher 

Pico della Mirandola was born to wealth and nobil¬ 
ity in Mirandola, Italy, on February 24, 1463. After 
receiving a humanistic education at Mirandola, he 
studied canon law at Bologna. Dissatisfied with his 
studies, he left Bologna to pursue his lifelong interest, 
philosophy, at Ferrara, Padua, and Paris. Pico’s desire 
to establish concordance among the major philoso¬ 
phies led him to explore Greek, Latin, Averroist, and 
Hebrew thought, including Kabbalah. His knowledge 
of Kabbalah, an esoteric and mystical form of Juda¬ 
ism, came largely from his associations with Renais¬ 
sance Jews and recent converts to Christianity from 
Judaism. Pico’s ardent interest in Kabbalah and his 
casting of it as a harbinger of Christianity have led 
some scholars to consider him the first Christian Kab- 
balist of the Italian Renaissance. 

He was also versed in the symbolic use of num¬ 
bers and magic, although he was careful to distinguish 
between natural magic, which he espoused, and its 
demonic form. Unlike some of his contemporaries, 


Pico found aspects of medieval Scholasticism com¬ 
patible with his philosophical outlook. Pico was a 
participant in Lorenzo de’ Medici’s Platonic Academy, 
an informal conversation circle in Florence that was 
led by the Neoplatonist Marsilio Ficino. In his last 
years he was a convert to the teachings of the Domini¬ 
can friar Girolamo Savonarola, the self-styled messen¬ 
ger of God whose moral fervor held sway over the 
Florentine populace and its government in the latter 
part of the 15th century. 

Pico’s writings are extensive. Among them are 
Italian love sonnets, Latin poems, a commentary on 
Genesis, and a treatise against astrology. Pico wrote 
a critique of Girolamo Benivieni’s On Heavenly Love 
in which he distinguished between earthly physical 
love and heavenly chaste love. Another treatise deals 
with the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle. His most 
famous works are his 900 Conclusions and his Oration 
on the Dignity of Man. The Conclusions were meant 
to be the centerpiece for a colloquium in Rome. They 
consist of 900 theses that embody much of his philo¬ 
sophical and religious thought and include propositions 
on Kabbalah. The conference was never held. Innocent 
VIII condemned the propositions and Pico was forced 
to flee to France, where he was jailed for a short time. 

He was freed through the intercession of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici and later exonerated by Alexander VI. Pico’s 
Oration was intended to be the introduction to his Con¬ 
clusions. The Oration asserts that at the time of creation, 
God had utilized all the attributes at his command to 
form the heavens, the earth, and the animals. Having 
nothing left, God gave to humans the power to create 
their own nature. They could descend to the level of a 
beast or ascend to the divine. 

The Oration is acclaimed for its affirmation of 
human potential and is regarded by many scholars as the 
epitome of Renaissance humanism. Pico was working on 
a critique of astrology shortly before his death in Flor¬ 
ence on November 17, 1494. Pico is buried in the church 
of San Marco in Florence. 

See also Averroes; Petrarch. 

Further reading: Craven, William G. Pico della Mirandola, 
Symbol of His Age: Modern Interpretations of a Renaissance 
Philosopher. Geneva: Libraire Droz, 1981; Kristeller, Paul O. 
Eight Philosophers of the Italian Renaissance. Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 1964; Wirszubski, Chaim. Pico 
della Mirandola’s Encounter with Jewish Mysticism. Cam¬ 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1989. 
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Pius II 

See Rome, papacy in Renaissance. 

Pizan, Christine de 

(1365-1430) author 

Christine de Pizan is one of the few women who had 
prominence as a secular writer during a time when 
women were neither educated nor independent. If a 
woman was literate, she participated in a religious or¬ 
der either as a nun, anchoress, or Beguine. Christine 
was born in Venice to parents who had both been edu¬ 
cated at Bologna. When she was five her family moved 
to France so that her father, Tommaso di Benvenuto 
da Pizzano, a physician and astrologer, could work as 
a councilor to King Charles V. In Paris they changed 
their name to the French, Pizan. Her mother wanted 
her to learn domestic skills but her father believed that 
it would benefit her to learn how to read and write. In 
the milieu of a court that had an immense library, she 
learned Italian, French, and some Latin. 

When she was 15 years old, she married Etienne du 
Castel, a nobleman and courtier who became the king’s 
secretary. But that same year Charles V died and her 
father lost his position, and with it the high income. 
Her father died in 1387 and three years later her hus¬ 
band died, leaving her with the burden of three small 
children. Instead of remarrying, she decided to enlarge 
upon her studies. Fortunately she was allowed access to 
the libraries of the courts. In 1394 she began to write 
and sell her poems and receive commissions by patrons 
of the court. Since she worked where manuscripts were 
prepared, her contacts were through the court of the duke 
Louis d’Orleans. She embarked on a quest to learn both 
literary and practical matters, enough to protect her¬ 
self financially from predatory creditors. Her widowed 
mother, also dependent on her, cared for her children 
while she threw herself into literature, philosophy, and 
anything she could learn. In 1397 her daughter, Marie, 
went to the Abbey of Poissy to live as a companion to 
the daughter of Charles VI. 

In 1402 she wrote The Tale of the Rose, a poem 
that challenged the negative attitudes toward women in 
a book with a similar title, The Romance of the Rose. 
As Christine continued to write poetry and prose, a 
feminist voice emerged. In Epistle to the God of Love 
(Epistre au dieu d’Amours), she rebutted the traditional 
negative beliefs and ideas about women by writing that 
the evils attributed to women were a product of men’s 
minds, not reality. In The Book of the City of Ladies 


(Livre de la cite des dames){ 1404) she created a uto¬ 
pian world where women had power and control and 
proved by logic that many of the negative myths regard¬ 
ing the female sex were false. Its sequel, The Treasure 
of the City of Ladies, was different, written specifically 
for upper-class women and members of the court, to 
give them advice on managing their homes during their 
husbands’ absences. In this book she cautioned against 
dishonest governors and protecting one’s rights as a 
landowner so that unscrupulous agents would not take 
advantage of a woman’s status. 

She was knowledgeable in farming and spoke to the 
role of women as housekeepers in a time when their 
domain included fields, crops, laborers, and maids. She 
gave advice on the psychology of hiring people to work 
in the vineyards. She stressed self-discipline in man¬ 
aging the laborers by rising as early as they did and 
watching how they worked. “The good housekeeper 
must keep her eyes wide open.” Christine was well 
acquainted with the chores involved in livestock main¬ 
tenance, as well as agriculture. Every detail of the work 
involved in a responsible woman’s life was spelled out. 
The animals on the farm required maids to milk them 
and care for the milk. Those women also took care of 
the kitchen, preparing meals for the other help, cleaning 
and weeding the garden, gathering herbs, and cooking 
for the other workers. She stressed that the mistress of a 
domestic enterprise should constantly be watchful. 

At about the same time Philip the Bold, duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, asked her to write the official posthumous biog¬ 
raphy of Charles V. On November 30,1404, she finished 
the work, which was entitled Le livre des fais et bonners 
meurs du sage roy Charles V Between the writing of his 
biography and 1415, she wrote on a variety of subjects, 
including warfare and the military. In 1410, she wrote 
Lamentations on the Civil War , and in 1413, the Book 
of Peace, imploring the people to forget war and bond in 
friendship. The Battle of Agincourt (1415) was particu¬ 
larly devastating and probably influenced her decision 
to enter a nunnery. One of her last efforts was a writing 
inspired by the heroic deeds of Joan of Arc. In 1418 she 
entered a Dominican convent at Poissy and spent the rest 
of her life there, continuing to write. 

Further reading: Amt, Emilie, ed. Women’s Lives in Medieval 
Europe: A Sourcebook. New York: Routledge, 1993; Boxer, 
Marilyn, and Jean H. Quataert. Connecting Spheres: Women 
in the Western World, 1500 to the Present. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1987; Duby, Georges, M. Perrot, and P. S. 
Patel, eds. A History of Women in the West. Cambridge: 
Belknap, 1994; Labalme, Patricia A., ed. Beyond Their Sex: 
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Lana Thompson 

Poland 

The history of the kingdom of Poland is traditional¬ 
ly dated from 966, when the 31-year-old Mieszko I, 
of the Piast dynasty of the Polans tribe, was baptized 
into Christianity. The country derived its name from 
his tribe. He was married to Dobrawa, the daughter of 
Boleslaw (Boleslas) I of Bohemia, a strategic nuptial 
alliance that brought him a relationship with the Holy 
Roman Empire in his feuding with the Wieletes and 
Volinians. Wichman, count of Saxony, who was also 
a noble of the empire, backed them. Thus Mieszko’s 
marriage gave him a strong counterweight to his en¬ 
emies. Most likely his conversion to Christianity was a 
prerequisite to the marriage. 

In a move designed to cement his diplomatic posi¬ 
tion, Mieszko I also swore allegiance to Emperor Otto 
I the Great. This was essential to his plans for expan¬ 
sion of Piast lands. In 955, 10 years before Mieszko I’s 
conversion, Otto had cemented his primacy through¬ 
out central and eastern Europe. In 955 he decisively 
defeated the invading Magyar tribe at the Battle of the 
Lechfeld, near Aubsburg in Bohemia. As David Eggen- 
berger writes in An Encylopedia of Battles , “the Ger¬ 
mans crushed the Magyars with heavy losses in a ten- 
hour battle. The decimated barbarians fell back across 
modern Austria.” 

They settled in what became Hungary, which 
still recalls its heritage on its postage stamps with the 
inscription Magyar Posta. By his death in 992 Miesz¬ 
ko I had considerably expanded his realm, including 
not only what was then known as Little and Greater 
Poland, but also Pomerania and Silesia. Throughout his 
reign, he assured himself of at least the quiet complic¬ 
ity of the Holy Roman Empire, by swearing allegiance, 
after Otto I, to the emperors Otto II and III. As a loyal 
vassal he supplied troops to Otto III in his campaign 
against the Polabians, Slavic tribesmen who lived along 
the Elbe River. 

Mieszko I was succeeded by his son Boleslaw the 
Brave, his son by Dobrawa. (He also had children by his 
second consort, Oda, three sons: Mieszko, Lambert, and 
Swietopelk.) Boleslaw continued his father’s wars for 
Piast aggrandizement. In 999 he seized Moravia and 
next conquered Slovakia. When in 1002 Otto III died 


prematurely at the age of 22, Boleslas took the ultimate 
gamble and attacked the Holy Roman Empire while it 
was in a succession crisis for the throne. Emperor Henry 
II, duke of Bavaria, was ultimately crowned emperor in 
the place of his deceased cousin in June 1002. 

Boleslaw’s aggression against the empire set off 
a series of struggles between him and Henry II, which 
would eventually lead to a compromise peace in 1018. 
Boleslaw was compelled to return Bohemia to the empire, 
although the empire was recognizing Boleslaw’s strength, 
and Henry did not contest Boleslaw’s keeping Lusatia and 
Misnia. He wisely pledged allegiance to the emperor. But 
in 1025 a year after Henry IPs death, Boleslaw crowned 
himself the first king of Poland and freed himself of any 
feudal obligation to serve the emperor. 

His son Mieszko II, who had already gained experi¬ 
ence by ruling the city of Krakow for his father, succeeded 
Boleslaw. Mieszko II, seven years after he became king of 
Poland, resumed his father’s assault on the empire. The 
duchy of Kiev, under Yaroslav the Wise, not forgetting 
Boleslaw’s intervention, made common cause with the 
Emperor Conrad II, so that Poland was invaded from 
both the east and west. First forced to flee to Bohemia, 
Mieszko II eventually reconquered his kingdom and, 
after swearing allegiance to Conrad, was able to resume 
the kingship. He was assassinated in 1034, most likely 
the victim of a plot by the Polish nobility. 

Casimir (Kazimierz) I succeeded his father as king 
and, unlike his father and grandson, followed a policy 
of peace and reconciliation. A peasant revolt followed 
the murder of his father and, taking advantage of the 
turmoil, the Czechs invaded in the south. What was 
then known as Greater Poland was so devastated that 
the royal capital became Krakow in Little Poland, which 
apparently was considered loyal to Casimir and to his 
father before him. Prior to the choice of Krakow, the 
kingdom had had no real center of administration. The 
new Emperor Henry III, however, feared the growing 
anarchy in Poland and eastern Europe, concerned that 
the unrest could spread to Imperial lands. Consequently 
he negotiated a peace among the belligerents, which 
confirmed Casimir as king of Poland in the first year 
of his reign, 1046. Confirmed by the emperor, Casimir 
served as king of Poland until 1058. 

Upon the death of Casimir, Poland entered a period 
of instability, a condition that would appear throughout 
much of the country’s history. Casimir’s son Boleslaw II 
ruled as duke from 1058 and was only crowned king 
in 1076. Three years later he was forced into exile. His 
brother Ladislas (Wladyslaw) I Herman succeeded him; 
however he soon resigned the kingship. Boleslaw III, the 
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son of Ladislas, was able to restore the royal authority in 
Poland, and effective government was restored. Boleslaw 
III reigned from 1102 to 1138 and even succeeded in 
defeating the Holy Roman Emperor Henry V twice in 
battle. However out of diplomatic expediency, he later 
swore allegiance to the Emperor Lothair II, Henry’s son. 

MONGOL INVASIONS 

The death of Boleslaw in 1138 signaled the beginning 
of almost 200 years of domestic strife, as rival members 
of the Piast dynasty struggled for supremacy. Poland, 
which under Miesko I had been a dominant power in 
eastern Europe, was reduced to a small player in inter¬ 
national affairs. The explosion of the Mongols into 
Europe in 1240 destroyed the entire strategic balance 
in eastern and central Europe. In 1223 during the reign 
of Genghis Khan, the Mongol warlord Subotai had 
smashed the Kievan army in the Battle of the Kalka 
River. In December 1237 the Mongols took Riazan and 
began a systematic campaign of crushing the Russian 
city-states. On December 6, 1240, according to Egg- 
enberger, the Mongols stormed into Kiev, “plundering 
and killing at will. Kiev was burned to the ground.” 
This time, rather than making a large raid as the inva¬ 
sion of 1223 really had been, the Mongols had come 
to stay. While Subotai and Batu Khan continued west, 
directly threatening weakened Poland, the khanate 
of the Golden Horde was established on the “lower 
Volga,” according to Eggenberger. “For most of two 
centuries, most of Russia south of Novgorod lay under 
Asiatic suzerainty. ” 

After the conquest of Russia Subotai and Batu head¬ 
ed directly into Poland and Hungary, having divided 
their army into three parts. Fighting for Ogotai Khan, 
who had succeeded Genghis Khan in 1227 as the great 
khan in 1241, the Mongols virtually crushed the military 
power of eastern Europe, leaving Piast Poland in seri¬ 
ous jeopardy. During the Mongol (or Tatar) assault on 
Poland, they headed toward the city of Krakow. There 
one of the truly heroic episodes of military history took 
place. On the Rynek Glowny, or Main Market Square, 
stood St. Mary’s Church. According to Polish legend, 
an elderly watchman saw the Mongols approaching and 
sounded the trumpet call of the Hejnal to alert the town. 
Since the trumpet was played regularly, nobody was 
alarmed at first. But when he played it over and over, 
the townspeople became alarmed. Suddenly, the trum¬ 
peter stopped playing. They saw the Mongols coming 
closer, and volleys of arrows from Polish archers drove 
them back. After the battle, somebody climbed up to 
the tower and found the old watchman dead, a Mongol 


arrow through his throat. In honor of his saving the city, 
the Hejnal is played every hour. 

THE ORDER OF TEUTONIC KNIGHTS 

The power vacuum created by the implosion of Piast 
Poland also faced another threat from the west, a con¬ 
dition that would mark Polish history. In 1190 the Teu¬ 
tonic Knights, an order of crusaders, was established. 
Pope Celestine III confirmed the order as a religious 
order of knights in 1196, as did Innocent III in 1199. 
Yet unlike the Knights Templars and the Knights Hos¬ 
pitallers, the Teutonic Knights would not make a name 
for themselves in the Holy Land. Instead, as H. W. 
Koch writes in Medieval Warfare, the Teutonic Knights 
“remained a purely German movement . . . particular¬ 
ly in the context of its long-term development of the 
German east.” The Teutonic Knights’ drive to the east 
became a permanent threat to the stability of Poland 
and the Lithuanian princes to the east. 

Conrad (Konrad) of Masovia, son of Casimir II of 
Poland, asked the Teutonic Knights for their aid against 
the fierce and pagan Prussian tribes. In order to bring the 
Teutonic Knights to accept his offer, he ceded to them 
Polish territory around Kulm on the Vistula River. As 
crusaders, the order was happy enough to take on the 
Prussians at the request of the Polish ruler. Pope Hono- 
rius III in 1226 issued the Bull of Rimini to give papal 
backing to the coming war against the Prussians, in fact 
raising it to the status of a crusade. But, along with the 
crusade against the Prussians, the Bull of Rimini gave 
the order rights to make its first expansion into Polish 
territory. The land around Lobau and Kulm was speed¬ 
ily converted by 1230, and Conrad of Masovia, appar¬ 
ently seeing no threat to Polish sovereignty, obligingly 
handed it over to the Teutonic Knights. By the time that 
the grand master of the order, Hermann von Salza, died 
in 1239, Koch notes, “the Order controlled more than 
a hundred miles of the Baltic coast. ” 

A Prussian uprising took the order by surprise in 
1261, and it was not until 1271 that the order gained the 
upper hand. But when it did, the Teutonic Knights again 
focused on their expansion eastward. Danzig became 
part of the realm of the knights, and in 1309 Grand 
Master Siegfried von Feuchtwangen made the expan¬ 
sion a definite war aim of the Teutonic Order, while 
Ladislas Lokietek (Elbow-high) was the king of Poland. 
Ironically it was under Wladyslaw that Poland began 
to regain its unity and strength. The first open clash 
between the Poles and the order came in 1311, when the 
order supported John of Luxembourg, the king of Bohe¬ 
mia, in his bid for the crown against Ladislas. John and 
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the order were defeated, but the war marked the onset 
of almost a constant state of tension and intermittent 
fighting between the Teutonic Order, the Ordenstaat, 
and the Polish monarchy. Casimir III of Poland began 
to rebuild his country’s military position in the 1340s 
for what began to look like an ultimate reckoning with 
the Teutonic Knights. 

In 1385 Jogaila (Jagiello), the grand duke of Lithuania, 
married Queen Jadwiga of Poland, converting to Chris¬ 
tianity. He ruled Poland as Ladislas (Wladyslaw) II. In 
1226 Lithuania had become united when the Lithuanians 
under their leader, Mindaugas, had defeated the Livonian 
Knights of the Sword (allies of the Teutonic Knights), at 
Siaulai. This marriage, the result of the Union of Krewo, 
established the Jagiello dynasty and became the founda¬ 
tion of Polish resistance to the territorial expansion of the 
order. Meanwhile the rule of the order had grown more 
oppressive, through both taxation and demands on mili¬ 
tary service, to persecute the war against the Poles and 
their Lithuanian allies. Both Prussians and Pomeranians 
looked to their former enemies, the now united Poles and 
Lithuanians, for relief against the Ordenstaat. 

In 1407 his brother Ulrich, who showed contempt 
for the abilities of the Poles and Lithuanians to confront 
the Ordenstaat, succeeded Grand Master Konrad von 
Jungingen. In 1410 the order’s grand master Ulrich 
von Jungingen decided to force the issue before Wladis- 
laus II and a Polish-Lithuanian force could reach the 
order’s headquarters at Marienberg in Prussia. On July 
15 the Teutonic Knights met the combined Polish and 
Lithuanian forces at Tannenberg, or Grunwald. Wladis- 
laus’s cousin, the grand duke Vytautas of Lithuania, 
commanded the actual Polish field army. In the fierce 
combat that followed, as Koch writes in Medieval War¬ 
fare, “the Poles concentrated their attack at one point 
of the German front, broke through and then with their 
numerical superiority of 3:1 engulfed the army of the 
Teutonic Order and defeated it. ” 

Although Tannenberg was the decisive battle of the 
war, the knights did not surrender or cede their terri¬ 
tory, and the struggle was continued by Ulrich’s succes¬ 
sor Heinrich von Plauen, the 24th grand master of the 
Teutonic Order. For over 50 years hostilities continued 
between Poland and the order. At the same time among 
the Prussians and Pomeranians, resentment continued 
against the exactions of the Ordenstaat. Finally the sit¬ 
uation became untenable for the Teutonic Knights. In 
1454 the Prussians directly approached King Casimir 
IV of Poland for aid in throwing off the order’s rule. 

In what became known as the Thirteen Years’ War, 
the Prussian Confederation fought with Casimir IV 


against the Teutonic Order. Lithuania, the ally of Tan¬ 
nenberg, was also at war with Poland but did not side 
with the order. In one of the first battles of the war at 
Chojnice in April 1454, Casimir IV was defeated in his 
attempt to take the city by the order and mercenaries 
under Bernard Szumborski in its pay. Eventually, how¬ 
ever, the prolonged struggle outstripped the ability of 
the order to continue the fight. Pope Paul II, with both 
warring parties being Roman Catholics, stepped in to 
help negotiate a settlement. By the terms of the Treaty 
of Thorun in 1466, the order ceded control of Prussia. 
Prussia became a vassal state of the Polish Crown under 
King Casimir IV, who now ruled a unified Poland, which 
would emerge as the strongest state in eastern Europe. 

Further reading: Bernstein, Carl, and Marco Politi. His Holi¬ 
ness: John Paul II and the History of Our Time. New York: 
Penguin Books, 1996; Eggenberger, David. An Encylopedia 
of Battles. Mineola, NY: Dover, 1985; Grousset, Rene. The 
Empires Of The Steppes: A History of Central Asia. Trans, 
by Naomi Walford, New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University 
Press, 1970. 
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Polo, Marco 

(1254-c. 1323) explorer and author 

Marco Polo, a Venetian merchant, lived for many years 
in Mongol-ruled China and wrote about what he wit¬ 
nessed there. He is the best known of the many medi¬ 
eval European traders and priests who traveled in Asia 
beyond its Mediterranean and Black Sea ports. 

When he was a child, his father and an uncle visited 
China. They returned with a letter from the emperor to 
the pope. When the two Polo brothers made a second 
journey to China, they took Marco with them, then in 
his teens. He spent nearly two decades, from the early 
1270s to the early 1290s, in China, where he became a 
favorite of Kubilai Khan, of the Mongol Yuan dynas¬ 
ty (1279-1368). After Marco Polo returned to Italy, he 
introduced Europe to the wonders of Cathay, his name 
for China. Using notes as well as memory, he described 
what he had learned in a book written in collaboration 
with an experienced writer, Rustichello of Pisa, while 
both men were prisoners of war in Genoa. Writing in a 
French-Italian dialect, Rustichello adapted Polo’s story 
to the fashionable genre of chivalric romance. Immedi¬ 
ately popular, the book was translated into Latin and 
several vernacular languages during Polo’s lifetime. 
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Marco Polo sets out from Venice for the Far East with his father and an uncle. In the foreground are depictions of the lands they will visit. 
An illustration reproduced from a 14th-century manuscript. 


In some ways the book written by Polo with Rus- 
tichello is not as informative as another well-known 
book by a medieval traveler, Ibn Batuta. It is a 
frustratingly impersonal book. Despite the title Trav¬ 
els of Marco Polo , it offers few details about the 
routes by which Polo traveled to China and back to 
Europe, or the dangers and discomforts that he expe¬ 
rienced. Probably the claim that each of the journeys 
took several years is a literary device to emphasize 
how distant China was from Europe. 

If someone traveled continuously, such a journey 
probably took about nine months. In the book there is 
a bit of ethnography (for instance, religions practiced) 
and economics (such as the use of paper money), but 
most of its pages comprise a geographical map of China, 


especially its rich cities. Europeans learned from Polo 
that, compared with their own societies, China was an 
enormous country, much more wealthy and much more 
advanced in methods of technology, government, and 
warfare. Although inaccurate in what he said about 
Japan, Polo was the first European to mention the exis¬ 
tence of the island country. 

Scholars have sometimes doubted that Polo traveled 
farther east than Persia, where he could have obtained 
secondhand news about China. He ignored topics that 
modern readers would expect, such as the Great Wall 
of China, foot binding, tea drinking, and the Chinese 
method of writing. Although he claimed to have been 
a great favorite of the emperor, Chinese governmen¬ 
tal records say nothing about him. Polo provided Per- 
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sian names for Chinese places, not Chinese names. On 
balance the evidence supports the truthfulness of the 
book, although a few passages are inventions, perhaps 
attempts by Rustichello to add interest to what other¬ 
wise could have been dull lists of facts. Although Polo 
spoke and read several languages, he did not know Chi¬ 
nese or, for that matter, Latin. 

He mostly lived at the Mongol court in northern 
China, where Persian was widely used, and where the 
Mongol emperor often trusted foreign adventurers 
more than he did his Chinese subjects. When Polo 
died, he left mementos of his travels, including the 
gold tablet that served as a kind of pass from the 
emperor or great khan to help the Polo family in their 
westward journey. 

Further reading: Haw, Stephen G. Marco Polo’s China: A Ve¬ 
netian in the Realm of Khubilai Khan. New York: Routledge, 
2005; Larner, John. Marco Polo and the Discovery of the 
World. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1999; Wood, 
Frances. Did Marco Polo Go to China? Boulder, CO: West- 
view, 1996. 

David M. Fahey 

Portugal 

Were it not for the tireless efforts of the Portuguese 
throughout the 15th century in exploring the West Af¬ 
rican coast, the history of Europe, and the world, might 
have been discernibly different. The Portuguese impulse 
to explore and trade led eventually to the rounding of 
the African horn, or Cape of Good Hope, by Bartolomeu 
Dias in 1488, and the epoch-making voyage to India by 
Vasco da Gama from 1497 to 1499. These voyages and 
discoveries gave Europeans direct access to the spice 
market of Asia and dealt a serious economic blow to 
Europe’s enemies, the Muslims. In seeking “Christians 
and spices” in Africa and Asia the Portuguese hoped to 
find allies against their centuries-old foes and to deprive 
the Muslims of the wealth made possible by these much 
sought after commodities. All of this occurred in the 
15th and 16th centuries when Portugal was able to use 
its early penetration of the Asian market to their great 
advantage. They did this while Spain, England, France, 
and the future Dutch Republic were variously occupied 
with either independence or dominance in Europe. 

The area now known as Portugal has been inhab¬ 
ited for as long as the Neanderthals are known to have 
lived in Europe, some 500,000 years ago. Settled by 


the Phoenicians during the Iron Age, this area of the 
Iberian Peninsula was taken by the Romans from the 
Carthaginians in the third century b.c.e., during the 
Second Punic War. In 194 b.c.e. a rebellion broke out 
against the Romans led by one Viriathus, the leader 
of the Lusitanians, and other native tribes. Viriathus’s 
assassination by his own ambassador to the Romans 
eventually quelled the rebellion, and the Romans then 
made Lusitania into a Roman colony that prospered 
for centuries. In the fifth century c.E. the Germanic 
tribes that were harassing all of Europe also invaded 
the Iberian Peninsula. The Suevi, the Vandals, and the 
Alans made up the first wave of Germanic invasion 
into Lusitania. In the sixth century c.E. the Visigoths, 
another German tribe, defeated the Suevi and captured 
its capital of Bracara (modern-day Braga). The previ¬ 
ous German invaders were either expelled or integrat¬ 
ed into the Visigothic culture and hierarchy. 

In 711 Islamic forces from North Africa con¬ 
quered the Visigothic kingdom, forcing the Visigoths 
to the far north. For the next five centuries the nascent 
Portuguese nation would struggle to regain this area 
of the peninsula, a struggle that is commonly known 
as the reconquista. The papacy recognized Portugal as 
an independent kingdom in 1143. Then in 1179 the 
pope declared Afonso I king of Portugal. Finally in c. 
1249 the southernmost area of present-day Portugal, 
known as the Algarve, was recovered from the Moors. 
In 1255 the capital of Portugal was moved to Lisbon, 
its present-day capital. After the era of exploration 
and discovery in the 15th and 16th centuries, the Por¬ 
tuguese entered a period of decline, or decadencia , in 
the 17th century. 

There were many factors to explain this perceived 
decline, such as Spanish rule over Portugal from 1580 
to 1640, diminishing returns from their colonies around 
the world, and the increased competition of Portugal’s 
European neighbors for dominance over these colonies. 
Portugal never again achieved the imperial heights it 
possessed in the 15th and 16th centuries. 

See also Henry “The Navigator,” Prince; Reconquest 
of Spain. 

Further reading: Birmingham, David. A Concise History of 
Portugal. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003; 
Livermore, H.V. A New History of Portugal. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1976; Marques, A. H. de Olivei¬ 
ra. History of Portugal. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1976. 
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Printing, invention in China 

Paper and printing were both invented by the Chi¬ 
nese, with immense importance for the advancement 
of civilization in China and worldwide. Papermaking 
was invented in China around 100 c.e.. The technol¬ 
ogy spread to the Muslim world in the eighth century 
by Chinese papermakers taken prisoners by Muslims 
in Central Asia; it spread to Spain by the Moors in the 
12th century. In 175 leaders of the Han dynasty (202 
b.c.e.-220 c.e.) ordered that the Confucian classics be 
engraved on stone slabs to ensure their correct trans¬ 
mission. Scholars began to make rubbings from the 
stones with paper; copies made from rubbings were 
the precursors of block printing. 

The popularity of Buddhism in China in the post-Han 
centuries created a demand for printed charms, holy 
pictures, and religious texts by the pious. The earliest 
printed books were made during the Tang (T’ang) 
dynasty (618-909). They were Buddhist texts carved 
onto pear-wood blocks, which were inked with India 
ink (made with soot from oil lamps). A sheet of paper 
was pressed over the block, which became a printed 
page. Some Tang era printed texts (including a copy 
of the Diamond Sutra printed in 868) have been 
preserved in the caves in Dunhuang (Tun-huang), an 
important early center of Chinese Buddhism in north¬ 
western China. 

Feng Dao (Feng Tao) is regarded in China as the 
publisher of the first books. He lived in the 10th centu¬ 
ry in Chengdu (Chengtu) in Sichuan (Szechwan) prov¬ 
ince, then a center of the printing industry. He received 
a commission from the government and spent 21 years 
between 932 and 953 editing and printing a set of the 
Confucian classics. Since Confucianism was China’s 
state ideology and school curriculum and the state 
examinations were based on the Confucian canons, it 
was important for the government to issue a definitive 
text. The technology quickly spread to Korea and Japan. 
Private printers were soon printing histories, Buddhist 
and Daoist (Taoist) treatises, and other works, using 
both wood and metal blocks. Under the Song (Sung) 
dynasty (960-1279) Chinese printed books reached 
their high point. The next step in printing was devel¬ 
opment of the movable type, which a contemporary 
work credits to a man named Bi Sheng (Pi Sheng), who 
experimented with movable fonts made of iron during 
the 1040s. This invention made books more available 
and cheaper. 

In 970 the printing press in China began to print 
money, the first country to use paper currency. Paper cur¬ 


rency was common during the following Yuan dynasty 
(1279-1368), and it was one of the marvels Marco 
Polo described in the book of his travels. Papermaking 
spread from China westward via the Silk Road, to the 
Arabs in the eighth century, and the Arabs spread the 
technology to Europe. The first paper mill in Europe was 
built in France in 1189. Printing also spread westward 
from China during the 13th century when China met 
Europe under the Mongol empire. 

See also Gutenberg, Johann. 

Further reading: Carter, Thomas F. The Invention of Print¬ 
ing in China and its Spread Westward. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955; Tsien, Tsuen-Hsuin. Written on Bam¬ 
boo and Silk, The Beginning of Chinese Books and Inscrip¬ 
tions. Chicago, IL: The University of Chicago Press, 2004. 
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Puranas 

The puranas (ancient lore) are a genre of the religious 
literature of India. They were the scriptural basis for 
the development of many of the Hindu sects. The name 
pur ana is derived from a Sanskrit word meaning “old 
stories.” There are a great many puranas, but only 18 
are considered as the authoritative core of the form of 
Hindu sacred writing, known as the Puranas. They de¬ 
veloped into the popular literature about gods and god¬ 
desses (such as Sati and Parvati) to which the people 
even of the lowest castes could become devoted (bhak- 
ti ). The Puranas are smriti (remembered) texts. The Ve¬ 
das, in contrast, were sbruti (heard) by the ancient rishis 
(holy men). The Vedas were for the “twice born” of the 
highest caste and were felt to not be for the lower castes. 
The Puranas became the sacred literature of many of the 
lower castes for whom the Vedas were a closed book. 

Tradition set the main Puranas as the great 18 
(mabapurana). There are an enormous number of 
upapuranas (secondary or smaller puranas ). Eighteen 
upapuranas were chosen to be the Upa-Paranas, which 
attached “beneath” their respective purana. The vast 
body of writings that became the Puranas began as a 
body of oral traditions. Since they were not the exclu¬ 
sive preserve of a priestly class they enjoyed wide cir¬ 
culation. As a result there are many versions and vari¬ 
ants of the Puranas. Some of these can be traced to 
the Mauryan dynasty. However, the Puranas are only 
clearly known historically from the Gupta dynasty (c. 
320-500) and beyond. 
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The Puranas tell about the gods and goddesses of 
India. They are chiefly concerned with the divine order 
of the world, which is told in stories. These stories are 
often theogonies, cosmogonies, and cosmologies that 
explain the origin of the gods and the world. They also 
include legends about ancient kings, saints, and royal 
dynasties. Some sections are devoted to law, science, 
history, medicine, dance, and religious discussions on 
iconography and astrology. They form the basis of 
Hindu mythology. 

The Puranas are central to bhakti (devotion) in 
Hindu religious development and practice. They are the 
central scriptures for the worshipers of Brahma, Vish¬ 
nu, and Shiva (Siva). The Puranas have been organized 
into Bhramana-Puranas, Vishnava-Puranas, and Shaiva- 
Puranas. In the Puranas the Trimurti (three modes of the 
one ultimate) of Brahma (creator), Vishnu (preserver), 
and Shiva (destroyer) are presented in ways that related 
to the common people. This enabled them to develop a 
vital spirituality. 

There are six Brahmana-Puranas: Brahma-Purana, 
Brahmavaivarta-Purana, Vamana-Purana, Brahmanda- 
Purana, Markandeya-Purana and Bhavishya-Purana. 
The six Vaishnava-Puranas are Vishnu-Purana, Bhaga- 
vata-Purana, Padma-Purana, Narada-Purana, Garuda- 
Purana, and Varaha-Purana. 

The six Shaiva-Puranas are Matsya-Purana, Linga- 
Purana, Skanda-Purana, Kurma-Purana, Shiva-Purana, 
and Agni-Purana. The devotees of each of the three 
Trimurti separated themselves into sects of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shiva. However, almost everyone who 
became a devotee chose either Vishnu or Shiva. The 
oldest Purana is the Vayu-Purana. Some scholars believe 
that it originated in the 500s. Most Puranas developed 
between the 500s to the 1300s. The Vayu-Purana is sub¬ 
stituted for the Agni-Purana on occasions. The most 
famous of the Puranas are the Vishnu-Purana and the 


Bhagavata-Purana. The Bhagavata-Purana (10th cen¬ 
tury) was written in south India. It tells the story of 
Krishna. In it he declares that devoted hearts move him 
more than yoga, brilliant logic, Vedic chanting, ascetic 
practices, or brilliant logic. It has been of enormous 
importance in the religious development of India. 

The Puranas are set in the Kali Yuga or post-Vedic 
age, tradition said began in 3102 b.c.e. The Puranas 
assume that it is a period of degeneration. Human spiri¬ 
tuality has reached a low ebb; however, the gods (devas) 
give mercy to humanity through devotion (bhakti). 
Most of the Puranas have five characteristics (pan- 
cha-lakshana) or themes. The themes are creation, 
destruction, and renewal of the world; genealogies of 
gods and heroes ( vamsa ); the deeds of various gods 
and heroes (vamsyanucarita); the rule of the various 
Manus during the various stages of human develop¬ 
ment, and the life and works of the descendants of 
the Manus ( manvantara ). Some Puranas, however, do 
not carry this form. Many of them are like encyclo¬ 
pedias—filled with a mass of material on a variety of 
subjects. 

In addition to the Puranas and the Upa-Puranas 
there are a number of Sthala-Puranas. The Sthala-Pura- 
nas are associated with the history and spiritual power 
of sacred sites (sthala). 

Further reading: Pusalker, Achut Dattatraya. Studies in 
the Epics and Puranas. Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
1963; Rocher, Ludo. The Puranas. Wiesbaden, Germany: O. 
Harrassowitz, 1986; Vettammani, X. Puranic Encyclopedia: 
A Comprehensive Dictionary with Special Reference to the 
Epic and Puranic Literature. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1975; Wilson, H. H. The Vishnu Purana: A System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition. Calcutta: Punthi Pustak, 1961. 
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Quetzalcoatl 

Quetzalcoatl evokes one of the great tales of Middle 
American (Mesoamerican) mythology. In Nahuatl, the 
language of the Aztecs of Mexico, the name Quetzal¬ 
coatl can be translated as “feathered serpent.” There is 
in fact a quetzal bird, prized for its plumage and highly 
priced on the international bird market. However the 
figure of Quetzalcoatl is not just confined to Mexico, 
where the Spanish under Hernan Cortes overwhelmed 
the Aztecs in 1521. The Maya of Mexico’s Yucatan 
Peninsula know Quetzalcoatl as Kukulcan, and their 
cousins the Quiche Maya of Guatemala know Quet¬ 
zalcoatl as Gugumatz. There are three main interpre¬ 
tations to this profound myth. They are that Quet¬ 
zalcoatl appears as the creator god, a civilizer coming 
from the east, and the last king of the Toltecs, the 
greatest warrior race in Mexico, before the advent of 
the Aztecs in Mexico in about 1100. 

The Codex Vaticano, one of the few surviving Aztec 
documents (most were destroyed by zealous Spanish 
priests and friars), remarks that the supreme god Tona- 
catecutli created Quetzalcoatl. The description of Quet¬ 
zalcoatl is remarkably similar to that of the story of 
Christ in the New Testament, and one cannot discount 
that fact the friars or priests may have added to the 
Codex Vaticano their own interpretation in order to 
make Christianity more palatable to the Aztec people. 
The Codex Vaticano notes that Quetzalcoatl was “sent 
as an ambassador and announced this to a [virgin, 
much like the visit of the archangel Gabriel to Mary, 


announcing she would give birth to Jesusj in Tula. He 
said that he was sent to save the world with penance 
[for the people] since his father had created the world 
but all humanity had fallen into sin. And that Tona- 
catecutli (known also by the name of Citinatonali) had 
sent his son to save the world.” 

The idea of god-kings was as common among 
the Aztecs and Mayas as it had been earlier with the 
Egyptians and their pharaohs. Therefore the people 
of Middle America very easily accepted the idea that 
Quetzalcoatl could become king of Tula, a Toltec city. 
The Aztec emperors presided over the massive human 
sacrifices of their empire as the direct representative of 
the people with their gods. Mayan god-kings would 
shed their own blood by passing thorny twigs through 
their tongues in order to connect their people to the 
earth and the gods in the heavens by the sacrifice of 
their own blood. In Yucatan the pyramid dedicated to 
Quetzalcoatl, or Kukulcan, at the sacred site of Chichen 
Itza dominates the landscape. 

The most intriguing part of the legend of Quetzal¬ 
coatl is its ending. The people and priests turned against 
their god-king because of his attempts at reformation. 
Most of all, Quetzalcoatl had forbidden the practice of 
human sacrifice. (In the legends, he appears as a tall, 
white man, much different from the Indians of Mid¬ 
dle America.) In the end his own people force him into 
exile and he leaves across the ocean to the east on a 
raft of his serpents, promising to return. When Hernan 
Cortes arrived at what is now Veracruz in Mexico in 
1519, Moctezuma II’s scouts rapidly bore word of the 
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appearance of this strange man—a white man—from 
the east. Moctezuma may have been reluctant to use 
force against the small band of Spanish adventurers 
because he thought that Cortes was Quetzalcoatl. 

See also Mesoamerica: Postclassic period; Meso- 

AMERICA: SOUTHEASTERN PERIPHERY. 

Further reading: Del Castillo, Bernal Diaz. The Conquest of 
New Spain. New York: Penguin, 1963; Prescott, William H. 
The History Of The Conquest of Mexico. New York: Mod¬ 
ern Library, 2001. 
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Quiche Maya 

Today’s Quiche Maya live in Chichicastenango, Chichi 
for short, in the part of Quiche located in the West¬ 
ern Highlands of Guatemala. They survive as one of 
Mesoamerica’s (Middle America’s) earliest developed 
cultures, the Maya. According to Michael D. Coe in 
The Maya, the first organized agriculture in the Ma- 



Researchers examine a Mayan artifact. Mayan culture encom¬ 
passed regions of Mexico, Guatemala, and parts of El Salvador. 


yan region “was an innovation of the Preclassic period, 
which lasted from about 1800 b.c.e. to about 250 c.e.” 
Mayan culture would grow to encompass the Yucatan 
and Chiapas regions of Mexico, Guatemala, and even 
parts of El Salvador. The total area once occupied by 
the Maya was around 400,000 to 500,000 square kilo¬ 
meters and is referred to collectively as El Mundo Maya 
or in Spanish “the Maya World.” 

The Mayas, as with the later Aztecs, developed their 
own writing. This is in stark contrast to the earlier Olmec, 
from whom the Mayas may have been descended. Aside 
from their enigmatic monumental stone sculptures, with 
apparently African faces, little has been found to docu¬ 
ment the Olmec civilization. Unfortunately, as with the 
Aztecs, few of the Mayan written records, in books called 
codices, which were often made from deerskin or tree 
bark, survived the Spanish conquest. Only four known 
Mayan codices are known to have survived the Span¬ 
ish destruction, the Dresden Codex, the Madud Codex, 
the Paris Codex, and the Grolier Codex. More perma¬ 
nent records were kept in the elegant stone hieroglyphic 
writing, featured on almost every public building, which 
defied Spanish efforts to destroy it. 

Today’s Quiche Maya in Guatemala occupy a land 
that before the Spanish conquest of the Mayas in about 
1524 was the home to “by well over 25 different tribes 
or clans of natives who were direct descendants of the 
original ancient Maya. The most numerous, largest, and 
most influential of these tribes was the Quiche and the 
Cakchiquel (meaning ‘those from the red tree’).” As the 
Public Broadcasting System writes in Hernan Cortes 
Arrives in Mexico, “The first land Cortes and his crew 
spotted was the coast of Yucatan, at one time the central 
nervous system of the Mayan empire. Although never a 
fully unified empire, distinct groups of Mayans occupied 
these areas, all sharing cultural characteristics such as 
a highly developed calendar, a complex writing system, 
and sophisticated mathematics. Even today, the Maya 
occupy some of these same lands and heartily preserve 
their significant cultures and languages. Meanwhile, 
General Alvarado, one of Cortes’s men who had traveled 
ahead, attacked a Maya temple. Cortes reprimanded the 
general: it was impetuous aggression like this that could 
bring their expedition to a disastrous and quick end. At 
Punta Catoche, Cortes came across Aguilar, a man who 
had survived a shipwreck and spent nine years as a slave 
to a warlord. Cortes enlisted the man; his knowledge of 
Maya would be invaluable to the explorer. ” 

Pedro de Alvarado destroyed the Quiche capital 
city of Utatlan. Indeed, Alvarado was perhaps the most 
homicidal of Cortes’s “great captains.” While Cortes 
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was off in June 1520 to confront Panfilo de Narvaez, 
who had been sent to capture Cortes, Alvarado carried 
out the massacre in the Aztec capital of Tenochtitlan, 
the site of today’s Mexico City. The massacre led to a 
full Aztec revolt, which almost led to the destruction 
of Cortes and his entire army in La Noche Triste, “The 
Sad Night,” of July 1, 1520. 

The main source on Quiche history and culture is 
their book, the Popol Vuh. The author came from the 
Quiche Mayas, who were among those educated by the 
priests and friars who accompanied the Spanish. As with 
those who faced the Aztecs, some of them realized the 
value of the indigenous Middle American cultures they 
had encountered and dedicated their lives to preserving 
what had been spared in the wreckage that accompa¬ 
nied the conquest and its immediate aftermath. 

See also Mesoamerica: Postclassic period; Meso- 

AMERICA: SOUTHEASTERN PERIPHERY. 

Further reading: Coe, Michael D. The Maya. London: 
Thames and Hudson, 2005; Collier, John. Indians Of The 
Americas. New York: Mentor Books, 1947; Hernan Cortes 
Arrives in Mexico, www.pbs.org (November 2005); Popol 
Vuh. The Definitive Edition Of The Mayan Book Of The 
Dawn Of Life And The Glories Of Gods and Kings. Dennis 
Tedlock, ed. New York: Touchstone, 1996. 

John F. Murphy. Jr. 

Qur'an 

The Qur’an, the holy book of Islam, contains the rev¬ 
elations from Allah to the prophet Muhammad. The 
Qur’an was revealed in Arabic, a language that therefore 
holds a special place of respect and admiration for all 
Muslims. The Qur’an contains instructions for govern¬ 
ing every aspect of human life. Under the caliph Omar 
the suras, or verses, were codified and arranged in order 
of ascending length with the shortest first. The longer 
ones, usually revealed in Medina, tend to pertain to mat¬ 
ters of civil government and law; thus the Qur’an does 
not separate matters of religion from those of the state. 
The Qur’an’s main focal point is the existence of one God 
who is omnipotent. Muslims accept all of the prophets 
of the Old and New Testaments with Muhammad as the 
last and greatest of the prophets. 

Qur’anic injunctions are a combination of forgive¬ 
ness and obedience. The Qur’an deals with proper modes 


of behavior for all humankind including dietary laws 
(pork and alcohol are forbidden), adultery (four wit¬ 
nesses are necessary), and slavery (Muslims are to treat 
slaves kindly and laws are set down for the manumission 
of slaves). Women are given specific rights, including the 
right to own and inherit property, rights that women did 
not achieve in the West for many centuries. Although 
women are not considered as equals to men in matters of 
property or divorce, Islam improved the lot and rights of 
women from those of the era. 

The caliph Uthman declared one text of the Qur’an 
as the one and only definitive copy and all others were 
suppressed; because of both Omar and Uthman there is 
therefore only one accepted text of the Qur’an, unlike 
the numerous texts of the Bible. For millions of Arabic 
speakers, Muslims and non-Muslims alike, the language 
of the Qur’an remains the model for grammar, syntax, 
and literary beauty. 

Muslims also consider the Sunna, the collection of 
the customs of the Prophet, as guidelines for proper 
behavior. The Hadith, the collection of sayings and tra¬ 
ditions of the prophet Muhammad, is another guideline 
for the community. Several different texts of the Hadith 
exist. Some hadiths are considered more reliable than 
others. Reliability is gauged by who transmitted the say¬ 
ing or deed of the Prophet and his companions. First¬ 
hand accounts are considered more valid than those 
passed on by third or fourth parties or by those whose 
veracity is held in doubt. The chain of transmission is 
known as isnad. In general, the Shi’i criteria for validat¬ 
ing hadith are somewhat more flexible and broader than 
those of the majority, orthodox Sunnis. Muslim schol¬ 
ars have produced massive volumes on the Hadith with 
various interpretations of given sayings and traditions. 

See also Caliphs, first four; Shi’ism. 

Further readings: Burton, John. An Introduction of the Ha¬ 
dith. Edingburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1995; Es¬ 
posito, John L. ed. The Oxford History of Islam. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1999; Renard, John, ed. Windows 
on the House of Islam: Muslim Sources on Spirituality and 
Religious Life. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998; 
Stowasser, Barbara Freyer. Women in the Qur'an, Traditions, 
and Interpretation. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1994; Watt, W. Montgomery, and Richard Bell. Introduction 
to the Qur’an. Edinburgh: Edinburgh at the University Press, 
1970, reprint 1994. 
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Rajput confederacies 

Rajputs were members of the approximately 12 mil¬ 
lion landowners of northern India who claimed to 
be descended from the Kshatriya warrior caste. The 
name derives from the Sanskrit term Raja-putra, or 
“son of the king.” 

Rajputs were particularly strong in Rajputana. 
However any ruler who could attain temporal status 
in central or northern India might be liable to claim 
Rajput status, since there were no defining tests of eth¬ 
nicity and status. Rajput confederacies were any of a 
variety of more or less loosely joined alliances aimed at 
offensive or defensive military actions under the com¬ 
mand of Rajput leaders. 

Rajput leaders became more prominent during 
periods of political upheaval, when central states were 
unable to maintain control over geographically remote 
areas and local warlords could enforce autonomy for 
some period. The ruggedness of the terrain was a con¬ 
siderable advantage in warfare and enabled, for exam¬ 
ple, the Gurjara-Pratiharas Confederacy to maintain 
independence from the Arab conquest of Sind. Bhoja I 
(836-885) extended Rajput territory until it reached the 
Himalayas, Sind, and the Ganges Valley. This empire 
dissolved within two centuries, at which time princes 
rose in what is now Rajasthan to seize their chance 
for power. A number of independent states flourished 
across northern India, including the Guhilas, whose ter¬ 
ritory was centered on Mewar; the Cauhans at Ajmer; 
and the Bhattis and Rachors. 


This period of independence was brought to an 
effective end by the victory of Muhammad of Ghur 
over Prthviraj III at the second Battle of Tarain in 1192, 
after which northern India was gradually brought into 
the Muslim sphere of influence. The fiercely indepen¬ 
dent Rajputs were able to use their terrain to resist 
absolute control, although their influence was greatly 
reduced as they became surrounded. This period gave 
rise to the romantic conception of the noble and valiant 
Rajput warrior defending home and heartland against 
the foreign Muslim invaders. The Mughal prince Babur 
conquered the Rajputs in the 15th century; consequent¬ 
ly Rajput power waned. 

The Rajput romances feature such elements as 
wives jumping into the burning funeral pyres of their 
husbands and desperate attempts to obtain access to 
beautiful princesses cloistered in remote mountain¬ 
ous fortresses. These romances reveal something of 
the nature of life for women and the less privileged 
in this northern Indian society. Artistic expression in 
various forms reached a high point during the Rajput 
confederacies. 

See also Delhi Sultanate. 

Further reading: Ahluwalia, M. S. Muslim Expansion in Ra¬ 
jasthan: The Relations of Delhi Sultanate with Rajasthan, 
1206-1526. Delhi: Yugantar, 1978; Thapar, Romila. Early 
India: From the Origins to a.d. 1300. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2003. 
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Reconquest of Spain 

In the decades after the prophet Muhammad’s death 
in 632 c.e., Islam spread rapidly across North Africa, 
and within a century was knocking on the doors of 
Europe. In 711 an invading Muslim army crossed the 
Straits of Gibraltar into Iberia, and by 718 had con¬ 
quered most of the peninsula. For the next eight cen¬ 
turies, a complex struggle developed between Iberia’s 
Islamic caliphate and the surviving Christian kingdoms: 
tiny Navarre in the Pyrenees, Portugal on the Atlantic 
seaboard, Castile in the broad central plateau, and Ara¬ 
gon in the northeast. In the West and among Christians, 
this 774-year-long process of struggle and accommoda¬ 
tion came to be known simply as the Reconquista, or 
Reconquest (718-1492)—a term that obscures as much 
as it reveals about this fascinating period. 

The Spanish Christian narrative tends to portray 
the Reconquest as a period of more or less constant 
warfare, resulting in a gradual rollback over the course 
of nearly eight centuries. The realities were far more 
complex. Christians and Jews living under Islamic (or 
Moorish) rule were generally allowed to retain their 
religion, language, and customs, while a great deal of 
cultural borrowing and intermingling, as well as vio¬ 
lence and conflict, marked the centuries of Muslim- 
Christian-Jewish coexistence. 

Around the year 1100 the four Christian kingdoms 
intensified their efforts to defeat the Moorish polity and 
expel its inhabitants from Iberia. Portugal gained its inde¬ 
pendence in 1139, while by the mid-1100s Castile and 
Aragon had regained many of the lands lost in the initial 
Islamic invasions. In the Battle of Las Navas de Tolosa 
in Andalusia in the year 1212, a combined Castilian- 
Aragonese army inflicted a decisive defeat of the Mus¬ 
lim forces. By the late 1200s the Moorish domains had 
been substantially reduced, limited mainly to Granada in 
the far south, which remained a tribute-paying caliphate 
from 1275 until its final defeat in 1492. 

On October 19, 1469, the marriage of Isabella of 
Castile and Ferdinand of Aragon marked the dynastic 
union of the two largest and most powerful Christian 
kingdoms, setting the stage for the consolidation and 
centralization of state power; the end of the civil wars 
that wracked Iberia’s Christian kingdoms in the late 
15th century; the creation of the Spanish Inquisition 
(1478) to forge religious uniformity across the realm; 
the expulsion of the Jews; and the final Moorish defeat. 
Castile was by far the larger and more populous of the 
two kingdoms, with three times more territory than 
Aragon (which also included Catalonia and Valencia in 


the east), and around 6 million of the two kingdoms’ 
combined 7 million inhabitants. It was thus poised to 
play the leading role in the conquest and colonization 
of the Americas after 1492. The year 1492 also saw the 
forced expulsion of some 150,000 Jews from Castile 
and Aragon for their refusal to convert to Christian¬ 
ity, and the final defeat of Granada, the last remain¬ 
ing Moorish territory in Iberia, thus marking the end of 
nearly eight centuries of Reconquest. 

Overall these eight centuries produced among Ibe¬ 
ria’s Christians a highly militarized, zealous, and intol¬ 
erant form of Christianity; a dense intermingling of 
church and state; a highly hierarchical and rigid class 
structure; an ethos of territorial expansionism; and a 
series of practical templates for the conquest and subju¬ 
gation of foreign lands and peoples. All of these broad 
themes would prove crucial in Spain’s conquest and 
colonization of the Americas in the years after 1492. 

See also Muslim Spain. 

Further reading: Fernandez-Armesto, Felipe. Ferdinand and 
Isabella. New York: Dorset Press, 1991; O’Callaghan, Jo¬ 
seph F. A History of Medieval Spain. Ithaca: Cornell Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1975. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Richard I 

(1157-1199) king of England 

Richard I (r. 1189-1199) was the third son of King 
Henry II of England and Eleanor of Aquitaine. 
Known as “the Lionhearted” because of his numerous 
military exploits, Richard became king of England and 
Normandy when Henry II died in 1183. Within a year 
he was leading forces on the Third Crusade. His goal 
was to return Jerusalem to Christian rule. Richard’s 
quest almost bankrupted the English treasury and led 
to increased taxes to pay for the expedition. Arriving 
in Sicily Richard attacked Messini and after capturing 
the city, looted and burned it to the ground. He sailed 
to Rhodes, part of the Byzantine Empire, and trav¬ 
eled to the island of Cyprus. Richard’s larger and better- 
equipped army soon defeated the rulers of Cyprus. The 
crusaders then looted the island and massacred their 
opponents. While in Cyprus, Richard married his fian¬ 
cee, Berengaria of Navarre. By his own choice Richard 
was frequently estranged from Berengaria and the mar¬ 
riage produced no children. Richard left no legitimate 
heir to the throne. 
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In the summer of 1191 Richard arrived at Acre to 
assist French and Austrian crusaders in their two-year 
siege of the city. He soon quarreled with the French King 
Philip II Augustus and after the city fell Philip returned 
to France. Following their earlier pattern of conquest, 
Richard’s forces looted the city and killed many prison¬ 
ers. However Richard was badly isolated and the strategy 
of “scorched earth” of Saladin (Salah ad din, Yusuf) 
left his army short of supplies. Richard and Saladin, 
both keen military strategists, maneuvered over territo¬ 
ries around Jerusalem and developed mutual respect for 
the other’s abilities. Recognizing that he would be unable 
to hold Jerusalem militarily, Richard agreed to a negoti¬ 
ated settlement in 1192 whereby the crusaders kept Acre 
and the Muslims kept Jerusalem. Christian pilgrims were 
allowed access to the holy sites in the city. Eager to return 
to England, where rivals threatened his throne, Richard 
set sail for Europe but was shipwrecked off the coast of 
Venice. He was captured and held hostage by Leopold of 
Austria and was only released in 1194 after the payment 
of an enormous ransom. He died from an arrow wound 
to the shoulder while fighting in Normandy in 1199. 

See also Crusades. 

Further reading: Gillingham, John. Richard I. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 2002; Reston, James, Jr.. 'Warriors 
of God: Richard the Lionhearted and Saladin. New York: 
Doubleday, 2001. 

Janice J. Terry 

Roland, Song of 

The anonymous Song of Roland is the most famous 
Old French epic, or chanson de geste. It was composed 
c. 1090 but was not committed to writing until nearly 
100 years later. The oldest written copy, discovered by 
Francisque Michel in 1835, survives in Oxford Bodleian 
MS Digby 23. As all chansons de geste, the Song of Ro¬ 
land was performed aloud in front of an audience by a 
minstrel (or jongleur). It is unlikely the whole poem was 
recited in one sitting: It consists in some 4,000 decasyl¬ 
labic lines, assembled into 291 laisses or verses. 

The Song of Roland is loosely based on historical 
events narrated by Einhard in his ninth century Vita Kar- 
oli. Charlemagne, the Holy Roman Emperor, invad¬ 
ed Spain in 778 to free the country from the impend¬ 
ing Muslim threat. A stained-glass window in Chartres 
cathedral suggests the emperor had a vision of St. James, 
whose body is buried at Compostela in western Spain. 


James asked Charlemagne to liberate his home from 
the pagans. Returning from battle, the Frankish army 
marched through the Pyrenees. Without warning, the 
Basques attacked the rear guard at Roncevaux and bru¬ 
tally killed everyone. The author of the Song of Roland 
substitutes the Saracens for the Basques, making the 
epic about the religious war between the Christians and 
the infidels. 

The Song of Roland is divided into two distinct 
parts. The first recounts the death of Roland and his 
men. The second describes the revenge of Charlemagne. 
When the poem begins, the emperor has been fighting in 
Spain for seven years. The Frankish army has conquered 
the whole country with the exception of one city: Sara¬ 
gossa, ruled by King Marsile and Queen Bramimonde. 
Following the advice of the Saracen lord Blancadrin, 
Marsile sends a message to Charlemagne announcing 
his intent to become the emperor’s vassal and to convert 
to Christianity. Charlemagne accepts the offer and must 
choose an envoy to send to Marsile’s court. Roland— 
Charlemagne’s best knight—nominates his stepfather, 
Ganelon. Erroneously believing Roland has selected 
him for this dangerous mission out of spite, Ganelon 
conspires against Charlemagne with the pagans. He 
tells Marsile that Charlemagne will not continue fight¬ 
ing if the Saracens kill Roland, who will probably lead 
the rear guard as the Franks march over the Pyrenees. 
He and his men will be the most vulnerable in the nar¬ 
row and treacherous pass at Roncevaux. 

Ganelon returns to Charlemagne and falsely attests 
to Marsile’s good intentions. As predicted Roland vol¬ 
unteers to lead the rear guard, and Charlemagne’s stron¬ 
gest vassals, the “twelve peers,” go with him, including 
Olivier (Roland’s best friend) and the archbishop Tur¬ 
pin. At Roncevaux, they are attacked by the Saracens, 
who vastly outnumber them. Olivier (characterized as 
wise) advises Roland to sound his horn and call Char¬ 
lemagne back to fight. But Roland (characterized as 
proud, brave, and dutiful) refuses; to do so would dem¬ 
onstrate weakness and might place the life of the emper¬ 
or in jeopardy. The rear guard fights bravely and kills a 
great number of the enemy. Eventually Olivier, Turpin, 
and all of the Frankish soldiers lie dead. Roland blows 
his horn (or oliphant) until his temples burst, signaling 
to Charlemagne his defeat. Before dying he attempts to 
break his sword, Durendal, on the surrounding black 
rock so that it does not fall into the hands of the pagans 
(a gap in the rock along the border between France and 
Spain is known as the Breche de Roland). Roland dies a 
hero’s death: He lies down facing the enemy’s land and 
angels and saints escort his soul into heaven. 
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Charlemagne arrives with the rest of the Frankish 
army. Overwhelmed with grief, he resolves to avenge 
the death of his men. God miraculously ensures the sun 
remains high in the sky so that the enemy cannot flee 
under the cover of night. The Franks kill the remaining 
Saracens by forcing them into the river Ebro; thousands 
drown. King Marsile escapes to discover that Baligant, 
the emir of Babylon, has arrived to help the Saracens 
in the war. Baligant rides with his men to Roncevaux, 
where the Franks are burying the dead. A great battle 
ensues. When Charlemagne slays Baligant, the remain¬ 
ing Saracens flee; the Franks march on Saragossa and 
finally take the city. Angry with the Saracen god for 
abandoning her people, Queen Bramimonde accom¬ 
panies Charlemagne back to France. By the end of the 
poem she converts to Christianity of her own free will. 

When the Frankish army arrives in Aix (Char¬ 
lemagne’s capital), the emperor informs Roland’s fian¬ 
cee, Aude, of the deaths of Olivier and Roland. Char¬ 
lemagne offers to her his son as a substitute. Out of grief 
for Roland, Aude swoons and falls dead and is buried 
in great honor. Meanwhile Ganelon awaits trial for 
treason. Flis kinsman, Pinabel, defends his honor dur¬ 
ing a duel with Roland’s friend, Thierry. Thierry, who 
is by far the weaker knight, overcomes his formidable 
adversary. The Franks interpret this as a sign that God 
has revealed the guilt of Ganelon. They sentence Gan¬ 
elon to death by dismemberment. For good measure, 
they also condemn 30 of his relatives to be hanged. The 
war is finally over and the Franks prepare to rest. But 
that night as he sleeps, Charlemagne has a vision of the 
angel Gabriel, revealing that the Franks must depart on 
a new crusade. Weary from battle Charlemagne none¬ 
theless obediently vows to do God’s will. 

The Song of Roland was composed around the same 
time as the Council of Clermont (1095), at which Pope 
Urban II exhorted all Christians to fight in the Cru¬ 
sades in order to recapture the Holy Land. The poem 
became a testimony to the virtuous courage of Western 
Christendom in the fight against the pagans. It is also an 
intensely nationalistic work. In the De gestis Anglorum 
(1125), William of Malmesbury writes that Roland’s tale 
is sung before the Battle of Hastings to give strength to 
the French soldiers who are about to fight. 

See also Holy Roman Empire; Muslim Spain. 

Further reading: Burgess, Glynn S., trans. The Song of 
Roland. New York: Penguin, 1990; Taylor, Andrew. “Was 
There a Song of Roland?” Speculum (v.76, 2001); Uitti, Karl 
D. “The Song of Roland.” In Story, Myth and Celebration 
in Old French Narrative Poetry, 1050-1200. Princeton, NJ: 


Princeton University Press, 1973; Uitti, Karl D. “Alexis, Ro¬ 
land and French Poesie Nationale.” Comparative Literature 
Studies (v.32/2, 1995); Vance, Eugene. “Roland and the Po¬ 
etics of Memory.” In Josue V. Harari, ed. Textual Strategies: 
Perspectives in Post-Structuralist Criticism. Ithaca, NY: Cor¬ 
nell U. Press, 1979. 

K. Sarah-Jane Murray 

Rome, medieval 

Medieval Rome lacked the structured government that 
was the norm in other Italian cities. The presence of 
the pope and the attending church bureaucracy meant a 
sometimes-uneasy relationship between the church and 
the state. What organized government that existed was 
centered on the senate. The number of senators fluctu¬ 
ated from as few as one to as many as 56. The length of 
a senatorial term was equally flexible. An 1188 treaty 
signed by Pope Clement III between the city of Rome 
and the papacy provided official papal recognition of 
the senate in exchange for senatorial allegiance to the 
pope. The pope also promised some financial support 
to the senate and aid in the maintenance of the city’s de¬ 
fensive walls. The papal signor appointed by the pope, 
who usually represented the interests of one or more 
Roman families, ruled Rome. 

Rome was divided into a series of neighborhoods 
that were associated with a particular craft. These neigh¬ 
borhoods were also associated with noble families who 
dominated the area with their family-controlled tow¬ 
ers. The towers were defensive structures where families 
would retreat during times of conflict. The 13th century 
in Rome was a period especially noted for the tower wars 
between prominent noble families as they fought for 
control of the city. Often these wars were an outcome of 
the rivalry between the Guelf, or papal party, and those 
who supported the Ghibelline, or Imperial party. Two of 
the most prominent families of this era were the Orsini 
(Guelf) and Colonna (Ghibelline) families. 

Orsini family legend dates their arrival in Rome to 
425. They claimed to be descended from a lost boy who 
was nursed by a bear; or so is the Italian word for “bear,” 
the symbol of the Orsini family. The Orsini’s claimed 
Pope Stephen II, Pope Paul I, St. Benedict, St. Scholas- 
tica, and the brothers S.S. John and Paul as part of their 
family lineage. In contrast the Colonna family did not 
subscribe to as ancient or colorful family legend regard¬ 
ing their origins. Records indicate the first individual to 
use the name of Colonna was Pietro de Colonna (1064- 
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c. 1118), yet the origin of the name remains a mystery. 
Family lore draws some connection to the Italian word 
for column with the story that early in the 13th century, 
Cardinal Giovanni Colonna returned from the east with 
the very column used during the scourging of Christ and 
placed the column in the Santa Prassede. 

Orsini dominance of Rome lasted from the mid¬ 
dle of the 12th century until late in the 13th century. 
Family dominance of Rome, whether by the Orsini or 
Colonna, was typically won through membership in 
the college of cardinals or the papacy, which led to the 
granting of prosperous fiefs to other family members. 
The rise of the Colonna family to predominance and 
the beginning of a back-and-forth battle between the 
two families can be dated to the election of Nicholas IV 
(1288-92), a Colonna supporter, to the papacy. 

The rise and fall of family fortunes were largely tied 
to control of the papacy and papal curia. The battle 
between the Orsini and Colonna families took a partic¬ 
ularly vicious turn when the Colonna family supported 
the attack on Boniface VIII in September 1303 at Anag- 
ni, while the Orsini family continued their pro-Guelf 
tendencies and supported him. Boniface responded by 
destroying Colonna holdings in and around Rome. For¬ 
tunes were often in the balance even when the occupant 
of the papal throne was from neither family. The Orsini 
would attempt to enlist the support of the pope against 
their Colonna rivals, such as being granted the use of 
papal troops against the Colonna by Sixtus IV. The 
result of this aggressive pursuit of the papacy was 22 
cardinals and three popes for the Orsini family between 
1144 and 1562 versus 11 cardinals and one pope for the 
Colonna family. In the end both families were named as 
princes entitled to attend to the papal throne. 

Yet the rivalry among noble families was not so 
intense that rivals removed one key tool for advance¬ 
ment from consideration—marriage. Saint Margherita 
Colonna (d. 1280) was the product of a Colonna-Orsini 
marriage. Lorenzo de’ Medici (Florence) and his son 
Piero both took Orsini wives. Family ties and rivalries 
dominated medieval Rome, her government, and her 
daily life. 

See also Italian Renaissance; Papal States. 

Further reading: Brentano, Robert. Rome Before Avignon. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990; Cantor, Nor¬ 
man F. The Civilization of the Middle Ages. New York: 
Harper Collins, 1994; Carson, T. and J. Cerrito. New Catho¬ 
lic Encyclopedia. Detroit, MI: Thomson/Gale, 2003. 
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Rome, papacy in Renaissance 

The Renaissance popes comprise the series of Roman 
bishops between 1447 and 1484, best exemplified by 
Nicholas V (r. 1447-55), Pius II (r. 1459-64), and Sixtus 
IV (r. 1471-84), who ruled the Western Church accord¬ 
ing to the spirit of Renaissance literary culture. They have 
often faced criticism by biographers, both contempora¬ 
neous and modern, for subordinating their ecclesiastical 
responsibilities to personal ambition. 

NICHOLAS V 

Nicholas, born Thomas Parentucelli in 1397, was a 
humanist who rose through the ecclesiastical ranks 
until he became pope. A man of tremendous intellectual 
endowments, tact, and courtesies of manner, Thomas 
was educated at Bologna, where he became archbishop 
in 1444, and on his return from Germany as papal leg¬ 
ate, he was appointed cardinal in 1446. Four months 
later he was elected unanimously to the papal throne, 
and his interest in the classical world led him to repair 
the buildings, bridges, aqueducts, and great churches 
of Rome. Nicholas proclaimed 1450 a Jubilee Year to 
rebind the European nations closely to Rome and to 
reignite the fires of devotion that languished during the 
Babylonian Captivity (1309-77) and Great Western 
Schism (1378-1415). 

Forty thousand pilgrims traveled to Rome, where 
relics were displayed throughout the city, featuring the 
supposed heads of Peter and Paul every Saturday and 
the handkerchief of St. Veronica—which allegedly bore 
the outline of Christ’s face—each Sunday. Nicholas was 
both diplomatic and successful in his administration of 
the properties of the Holy See. He expanded the borders 
of the Papal States farther than their perimeter before 
the Babylonian Captivity by regaining Bolsena and the 
castle of Spoleto and procuring the submission of Bolo¬ 
gna, to which he dispatched Bessarion as papal legate. 
To underscore the supremacy of his spiritual power to 
even the highest temporal authority, Nicholas crowned 
the German Frederick III as Holy Roman Emperor in 
1452, the last emperor to be so installed in the history 
of the empire. When Stephen Porcaro attempted to seize 
the papal throne in 1453, Nicholas quickly suppressed 
the conspiracy. He proved judicious in his selection of 
cardinals, including the prominent dialectical theologian 
Nicholas of Cusa. 

Despite his successes in the west Nicholas suffered 
the most notable failure of his reign when he unsuccess¬ 
fully attempted to prevent the fall of Constantinople into 
the hands of the Ottoman Turks, which transpired on 
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May 29,1453. His impotence was due in large part to his 
insisting that the Eastern Orthodox Church first come to 
terms with the Roman Church, from which it had been 
separated for four centuries, before he would furnish 
military support. The Greek people violently resisted 
union with Rome, even to the point that Lucas Nota- 
ras, the most powerful man in the Byzantine Empire, 
announced his preference for Islam over Catholicism. 

More than a year elapsed before the Greeks, faced 
with too imminent danger to reject the papal condition, 
acquiesced by ratifying the Ferrara Articles of Union 
between the Greek and Latin confessions. Although 
Nicholas responded in April 1453 by sending ships from 
Naples, Venice, and Genoa along with a guard of 200 
troops, by this time it was too late to stop the Turkish 
conquest. Rightly perceiving that this catastrophe would 
be regarded by future generations as a blot upon his pon¬ 
tificate, Nicholas summoned the Christian nations to a 
crusade for the recovery of Constantinople, identified the 
Ottoman leader Mohammed II as the dragon depicted in 
the book of Revelation, and offered absolution to anyone 
who would spend six months in the enterprise or main¬ 
tain a representative for that length of time. However 
Europe repudiated the papal order at the 1454 Councils 
of Regensburg and Frankfurt, as the time of crusading 
enthusiasm had passed and the Turks were universally 
feared. While Nicholas died a year later, his fame abides 
as the erudite and genial patron of the arts and letters. 

PIUS II 

Pius II ranks as one of the most conspicuous figures of 
the 15th century by virtue of his diplomatic shrewd¬ 
ness and his constant yet successful seeking of personal 
interests. Born Aeneas Sylvius de’ Piccolomini in 1405 
as one of 18 children, he enrolled in the University of 
Siena at the age of 18, when he was captivated by the 
spellbinding preacher Bernardino and proceeded to 
study Greek in Florence. After completing his stud¬ 
ies Aeneas successively served as secretary to Cardinal 
Capricana, the bishop of Navaro, and Cardinal Alber- 
gati, which enabled him to embark on a tour of the 
major cities of the Continent, England, and Scotland. 
Aeneas then settled in Basel, where he became the lead¬ 
ing figure in the city council and was repeatedly dis¬ 
patched as ambassador to Frankfurt, Trent, and Rome. 
His political ambition led him to ingratiate himself to 
Emperor Frederick III, and his creative brilliance, dis¬ 
played in his Latin epigrams and verses, soon won him 
the appointment of poet laureate. 

Upon proving his usefulness to the pope he was 
appointed papal secretary in 1447 by Nicholas V, who 


awarded him the bishoprics of Trieste and Siena and pro¬ 
moted him to the college of cardinals. Rising by tact and 
an accurate knowledge of European affairs, Aeneas was 
elected as pope at the age of 53. Contemporary biog¬ 
raphers described him as a thorough man of the world 
capable of grasping any situation at a glance. Moreover 
Pius lived in moral profligacy, engaged in many love 
affairs, and fathered at least two illegitimate children, 
thus bringing disgrace upon the papacy and fanning the 
flames of anticlericalism among the European populace. 
Pius also wrote tales of erotic adventures, and his His¬ 
tory of Frederick III contains graphic details that even 
many modern authors would deem inappropriate. 

Pius’s most enduring theological contribution to the 
church lay in his denunciation of conciliarism, or the 
position that final ecclesiastical authority resides in gen¬ 
eral councils, in favor of papal supremacy over coun¬ 
cils. In his famous 1460 bull Execrabilis, Pius declared 
it an unthinkable abuse to make appeal for a council 
to overturn a decision of the pope. To safeguard the 
church from any such future attempts, Pius anathema¬ 
tized anyone who would make such an appeal, which 
condemnation could not be absolved except by the pope 
himself and in the article of death. He proclaimed the 
divine origin of the monarchical form of church gov¬ 
ernment (Latin monarchicum regimen ), in which the 
militant church has in the Vicar of Christ one who is 
moderator and arbiter of all. 

For Pius the pope receives his authority directly 
from Christ without mediation and constitutes the 
prince (Latin praesul ) of all the bishops, the heir of 
the apostles, and stems from the priestly line of Abel 
and Melchizedek. Concerning the recent Council of 
Constance (1414-18), which ended the Great West¬ 
ern Schism, Pius expressed his regard for its decrees 
only insofar as they were approved by his predeces¬ 
sors, contending that the decisions of general coun¬ 
cils are subject to the sanction of the supreme pontiff, 
Peter’s successor. Pius foreshadowed the later doctrine 
of papal infallibility in his claim that while his theo¬ 
logical reflections prior to his elevation lacked bind¬ 
ing power, his decisions from Peter’s chair on matters 
of faith must be obeyed (Latin Aeneam rejicite, Pium 
recipite —“Reject Aeneas and follow Pius”). Pius’s 
treatises contributed greatly to the final triumph of 
papal authority over conciliarism at the Council of 
Trent (1545-63). Pius died in 1464. 

SIXTUS IV 

Although he was a leader of great decision and ability, 
a renowned scholar, and a benefactor of the fine arts, 
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the reign of Sixtus IV, the last of the Renaissance popes, 
is best characterized by the insolent rule of his numer¬ 
ous nephews and their wars with the Italian states in 
which their intrigues and ambitions involved their 
uncle. Notorious for his nepotism Sixtus unblushingly 
promoted the interests of his relatives, many of whom 
displayed incompetence, such that the avenues of the 
Vatican were filled with upstarts whose lineage served 
as their only claim to recognition. 

At the time of his election to the papacy Frances¬ 
co Rovere, born 1414, was general of the order of the 
Franciscans. Rising to academic stardom from humble 
stock, Francesco, whose father was a fisherman near 
Savona, earned the doctor of theology degree at the Uni¬ 
versity of Padua and served as professor successively at 
the universities of Bologna, Pavia, Siena, Florence, and 
Perugia. Flis predecessor Paul II (r. 1464-71) appointed 
him cardinal, and strong support came to him in the 
conclave because of the influence of his nephew, Peter 
Riario, who made substantial promises in exchange for 
votes. Sixtus’s relatives soon became the leading figures 
in Rome, and in wealth and pomp they soon rivaled or 
eclipsed the old Roman noble families and the leading 
members of the college of cardinals. Sixtus appointed 
eight of his nephews to the college of cardinals, and two 
nephews in sequence as prefects of Rome. In addition, 
Sixtus heaped benefice after benefice upon Peter Riario 
and Julian Rovere, the latter of whom was elected to 
the papacy as Julius II (r. 1503-13). 

When Peter died in 1474, his brother Jerome, who 
came into great favor with Sixtus, became engrossed in 
feuds against Florence and Ferrara and organized a con¬ 
spiracy to seize the former from the outstanding Medici 
banking family by assassinating its ruler, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. While he may not have consented to mur¬ 
der, Sixtus fully approved of the plot to seize Lorenzo 
and overthrow the republic. After the bloody deed was 
enacted by two mercenary priests during mass in the 
cathedral of Florence on April 26, 1478, the citizens 
of Florence demonstrated their fidelity to the Medicis 
by executing the two priests and hanging the president, 
Archbishop Salviati, from the signoria window. 

Furious over the death of his archbishop, Sixtus 
placed Florence under interdict, deemed Lorenzo as the 
son of iniquity and the ward of perdition (Latin iniqui- 
tatis filius et perditionis alumnus), and entered into an 
alliance with Naples against Florence. Only after King 
Louis XI of France, along with the rulers of Venice and 
several other Italian states, took up the cause of Flor¬ 
ence did Sixtus lift the interdict and dissolve the alliance. 
Again in the interest of Jerome, Sixtus seized Ferrara 


and its ally Forli, sparking a war in which all Italy 
became engrossed. Although surpassed by his readiness 
to enjoin violence in support of his kin, Sixtus’s place 
as both patron of ancient Roman culture and theolo¬ 
gian should not be overlooked. He was responsible for 
cataloging the archives of the Vatican in four volumes, 
and he officially extended the efficacy of indulgences to 
souls in purgatory. Sixtus died in 1484. 

See also Avignonese papacy; Constantinople, massa¬ 
cre of; Holy Roman Empire; Italian Renaissance. 
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Rus (also Rus') 

Kievan Rus (860s-1238), the first state of the Eastern 
Slavs, received its name from its capital city Kiev, lo¬ 
cated along the middle Dniepr River (modern Ukraine). 
Founded and ruled by the Riurikid princes, during 
its height in the 11th and 12th centuries Kievan Rus 
spanned most of modern Belarus and Ukraine, extend¬ 
ing northward to the Republic of Novgorod, which 
controlled lands extending from the Baltic to the White 
Seas and the northern Ural Mountains. The medieval 
state stretched across four latitudinal landscape zones, 
each favorable for different forms of economic exploi¬ 
tation: tundra (hunting-gathering), boreal forest and 
intermediate forest-steppe (hunting-gathering and ag¬ 
riculture), and the steppe (pastoral nomadism). The 
Western Dvina, Volkhov-Lovat, Dniepr, and Volga river 
systems linked these diverse resource zones. It was the 
economic and political unification of these territories 
that made Kievan Rus one of the wealthiest and most 
cosmopolitan kingdoms in medieval Europe during the 
11th and 12th centuries. 

The history of Kievan Rus is best divided into three 
developmental periods: foundation period (750s—988), 
the golden age (988—1050s), and fragmentation into 
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principalities (1050s—123 8). Mongol armies under Batu 
Khan brought the period to its end with the destruction 
of Kiev, Riazan, Vladimir, and many other towns from 
f237 tol239. 

FOUNDATION PERIOD 

The main written account for the foundation period is 
the Russian Primary Chronicle, compiled by monks at 
the Kievan Caves Monastery in the early 12th century. 
Archaeological and numismatic evidence serves as a 
supplement and corrective to this problematic account. 
These sources trace the early formation of the Rus 
lands to the Volkhov-Il’men river basin of northwest¬ 
ern Russia. Finno-Baltic hunter-gatherers inhabited 
this densely forested marshy region. In the mid-eighth 
century Slavic agriculturalists began migrating to the 
area from the south. At the same time Scandinavians 
began small-scale raiding/trading expeditions to the 
region. The convergence of these groups served as the 


initial catalyst for the development of a new political- 
commercial community. 

Forces at play in both northwestern Europe and the 
Middle East explain Scandinavian movement into Rus¬ 
sia. Lacking locally exploitable sources of silver, which 
was needed for northwestern European political and 
commercial expansion, the early medieval kingdoms of 
the Anglo-Saxons and Franks looked to the Near and 
Middle East, where, from the mid-eighth century, the 
Abbasid Caliphate centered in Baghdad minted mil¬ 
lions of silver coins ( dirhams ) annually. The Vikings 
acted as the middlemen for this trade. Beginning some¬ 
time in the mid- to late-eighth century, small groups of 
Vikings set up way stations in the Volkhov-Il’men and 
Upper Volga basins. They collected furs from the Finno- 
Balts and Slavs in northwestern Russia and sailed south 
to trading ports on the Volga River and Caspian Sea, 
where they would exchange furs, Frankish swords, and 
walrus ivory for eastern luxury items, especially silver. 


t 



Yaroslav the Wise sponsored major building campaigns in Kiev, which imitated the architecture of Constantinople. He imported Byzantine 
master builders to construct the Church of St. Sophia (which was also decorated by Byzantine mosaicists). 
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According to the Chronicle, in 859 the Vikings were 
expelled from Russia by the local tribes, probably for 
taking excessive tribute, but three years later in 862 
a confederation of Slavs and Finns invited the Viking 
Riurik and his clan “to come and rule over them.” 
Establishing a base first at Staraia Ladoga and then 
Riurikovo Gorodishche, Riurik proceeded to create 
tributaries of the Slavic tribes to the west, in Pskov, and 
to the northeast in Beloozero. After his death in 879 
his kinsman Oleg seized Kiev, thereby assuming control 
over the tributary relationships with nearby tribes pre¬ 
viously exploited by the Khazar empire. By the late f Oth 
century the Riurikid clan, which had become increas¬ 
ingly Slavicized through marriage, had subjected all of 
the Slavic and Finnic tribes to their rule. 

The foreign policy of the Riurikids was directed 
toward creating stable commercial relations with one of 
the largest markets in the known world, the Byzantine 
Empire. From 860 to 1043 the Vikings (and later Slavi¬ 
cized Riurikids) attacked the Byzantine Empire six times 
(860, 907, 941, 944, 971, and 1043). Most of the cam¬ 
paigns resulted in commercial treaties regularizing trade 
between Kievan Rus and Constantinople. Each year the 
Riurikids spent the winter collecting tribute from subject 
tribes, and in the spring the commercial delegation sailed 
to Constantinople, where it spent the summer trading 
their furs, honey, wax, and slaves for Byzantine finery 
(glass, jewelry, hazelnuts, spices). Commercial contact 
with the Greek empire via the so-called road from the 
Varangians to the Greeks helped introduce the Eastern 
Slavs to Greek culture, diplomacy, and religion. 

In 955 Grand Princess Olga converted to Byzantine 
Christianity. Her son, Sviatoslav (d. 972), a commit¬ 
ted pagan who was more interested in war than diplo¬ 
macy, waged an unsuccessful campaign to capture Byz¬ 
antine Bulgaria and was killed by nomadic Pechenegs 
in the Byzantine hire. His son, Vladimir I (Vladimir 
the Great) (d. 1015), was a champion of Slavic pagan¬ 
ism as well, but he recognized the problems inherent 
in Kiev’s increasing religious isolation from its neigh¬ 
bors. While the Rus considered converting to Islam, 
they chose instead Byzantine Christianity. Vladimir was 
baptized in 988 and married the sister to the Byzantine 
emperor, Anna, an incredible honor for a “barbarian” 
from the north. This move forged an enduring relation¬ 
ship between the Eastern Slavs and Byzantines, with 
Rus princes providing goods of the north and military 
assistance to Constantinople in exchange for Greek cul¬ 
tural and religious knowledge, including a written script 
(Cyrillic), church architects, clergy, and craftsmen (mosa- 
icists, glassmakers, icon painters, manuscript copyists). 


GOLDEN AGE 

Vladimir’s son, Yaroslav the Wise (c. 980-1054), is 
credited with the golden age of Kievan Rus. He created 
foreign alliances by marrying Ingegerd, the daughter of 
the Swedish king, and marrying his daughters to German 
and French kings. Under his reign Kiev’s buffer zone sep¬ 
arating it from the Pechenegs expanded from a one- to a 
two-day march. Yaroslav sponsored major building cam¬ 
paigns in Kiev, which imitated the architecture of Con¬ 
stantinople. He imported Byzantine master builders who 
constructed the Church of St. Sophia of Kiev (which was 
decorated by Byzantine mosaicists), the Golden Gates, 
a palace, and a massive defense works surrounding the 
capital. In order to support Kiev’s new religion, Yaroslav 
founded monasteries and invited Greek clergy to Kiev, 
who taught Byzantine religious practices to the native 
and often illiterate clergy. In 1051 Yaroslav appointed 
the first native metropolitan, which helped establish the 
Russian church’s autonomy from Constantinople. He 
also commissioned the first Church Statute and the first 
Russian law code, the Russkaia Pravda. 

In a testament left to his sons, Yaroslav tried to 
establish an order of succession, with the oldest son, 
Iziaslav, ruling Kiev, and the younger sons appointed 
to cities of importance commensurate to their place in 
the line of succession. When an older prince died, the 
younger moved up the line of succession and to larger 
and more lucrative towns. The inheritance tradition of 
Kievan Rus was one of lateral succession, with brother 
succeeding brother. The system, however, promoted 
acrimony during the lifetimes of Yaroslav’s sons, and 
the problem increased as family lines multiplied. Vladi¬ 
mir Monomakh (1053-1125), the grandson of Yaro¬ 
slav the Wise, was the last Kievan monarch to exercise 
any real authority over much of Kievan Rus. Vladimir 
derived much of his authority from his ability to lead 
his cousins in several successful campaigns against the 
Polovtsian nomads, who had terrorized the kingdom’s 
southern frontier, including Kiev itself, from the second 
quarter of the 11th century. 

FRAGMENTATION INTO PRINCIPALITIES 

Evidence suggests that during the 12th century, Kiev 
entered a period of decline, a theory that is contradict¬ 
ed by archaeological evidence of burgeoning industrial 
production and continued commercial relations with 
Constantinople. However Kiev’s political sway over 
the kingdom dissipated with the growth of other Rus 
towns. The towns of Vladimir-Suzdal, Polotsk, Pskov, 
Smolensk, Pereiaslavl, Turov, and Chernigov were ruled 
by branches of the Riurikid family who had come to 
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view these towns and their hinterlands as their patri¬ 
monies absolutely independent from Kiev. To promote 
their legitimacy, the rulers of these towns built stone 
churches and palaces modeled after those in Kiev. They 
sponsored the foundation of monasteries and commis¬ 
sioned the monks to write detailed chronicles of their 
family’s branch of the Riurikid dynasty and the his¬ 
tory of their town. In addition to master builders they 
imported master craftsmen from Kiev, who established 
workshops in their new towns specializing in the man¬ 
ufacture of glass bracelets, jewelry, textiles, and other 
Kievan-Byzantine luxuries. In this way Kievan-Byz- 
antine culture came to dominate throughout much of 
the Rus principalities, homogenizing the Eastern Slav¬ 
ic lands by spreading an elite culture through its cit¬ 
ies. Local cultural forms developed as well during this 
period, with icon painting schools emerging in Pskov, 
Novgorod, and Vladimir-Suzdal. 

An alternative to the pattern of centralized prince¬ 
ly rule established in Kiev and followed by the inde¬ 
pendent principalities was the city-state of Novgorod. 
Founded in the mid-lOth century, Novgorod was the 
second largest city of Kievan Rus, and possibly wealth¬ 
ier, because of its importance as medieval Europe’s key 
source of furs. Because of its wealth and status, the 
Kievan princes treated Novgorod in a special manner, 
appointing their eldest sons or close associates to rule 
the town. In 1136 Novgorod’s population expelled 
their prince and claimed the right to choose from any 
branch of the Riurikid clan. The prince protected the 
town and received revenues from its trade but had 
to reside beyond the town walls. The town assembly 
(veche), governor (posadnik), and archbishop became 
major determinants in Novgorod’s administration. 
These principal actors in Novgorodian politics had the 
power to remove the prince. Because it was located so 
far to the northwest, Novgorod was one of the few 
towns not touched by the Mongol invasion. In the 14th 
and 15th centuries Novgorod became one of the most 
powerful states in Europe, serving as one of the Han¬ 
seatic kontor. In 1478 the grand prince of Moscow 
annexed Novgorod and cut one of the main sources of 
its revenue when, in 1494, he closed Peterhof. 


Although Kievan Rus comes to its official close 
in 1237-39 with the Mongol invasion, there were 
signs of weakening beforehand. Already in the early 
12th century, the Swedish kingdom began militar¬ 
ily driven efforts to convert the Eastern Slavs in the 
Novgorod lands to Latin Christianity. Crusading cam¬ 
paigns fought by German knights gained momentum 
during the 13th century under the organization of the 
Teutonic Order in Livonia. Although not in danger 
from the northern crusades, Kiev became the victim 
of the southern crusades when, in 1204, an army of 
crusaders seized and sacked Constantinople, holding 
the Byzantine capital until 1261. 

Heavily dependent on trade with Constantinople, 
Kiev entered upon a long period of economic depres¬ 
sion, which contributed to its weakened defenses, which 
were ill equipped to organize a resistance the Mongol 
army in 1238. In 1223 several Rus princes fought a 
small Mongol army, which turned out to be a scouting 
party, on the river Kalka. While the Russian sources 
attribute the Rus princes’ inability to defend Rus in the 
late 1230s to political infighting and lack of Christian 
brotherhood, it is doubtful that even an army united 
under all of the surviving Riurikids could have defeated 
Batu Khan’s army of more than 150,000 horsemen. 

See also Byzantine Empire: political history; Mon¬ 
gol rule of Russia; Vikings: Russia. 
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Saladin (Salah ad Din, Yusuf) 

(c. 1137-1193) Muslim leader 

Of Kurdish ethnicity, Saladin was born in Tikrit, Iraq, 
and was raised in northern Syria. After a religious edu¬ 
cation, he served with his uncle, Asad ad Din Shirkuh, 
for Abu al-Qasim Nur ad Din (1118-74), who had in¬ 
herited rule over Syria from his father, Imad al-Din Zan- 
gi (1084-1146), founder of the Zangid dynasty. After 
military successes in repelling Crusader States in Syria 
and acting on Shirkuh’s advice, Nur ad Din extended 
his control into Egypt. After Shirkkuh’s death his neph¬ 
ew Saladin was appointed vizier over Egypt. Saladin 
quickly moved to eradicate Fatimid control over Egypt. 
In 1171 he abolished the Shi’i Fatimid Caliphate and 
returned Egypt to orthodox Sunni rule. 

Saladin then established the Ayyubid dynasty in 
Egypt and joined with the weakened Abbasid Caliphate 
based in Baghdad. After Nur ad Din’s death, Saladin, 
using Egypt as his base of support, extended his control 
over Syria, Palestine, and northern Iraq and established 
Damascus as his capital. Recognizing that warring local 
rulers and political forces had enabled the crusaders to 
establish control over the coastal areas of the eastern 
Mediterranean and Palestine, Saladin sought to unify 
Iraq, Syria, and Egypt under his control. He estab¬ 
lished new religious schools and mosques as a means to 
encourage the regeneration of Islam. 

By 1187 he was strong enough to attack the crusad¬ 
ers and to win a major military victory at the Battle of 
the Horns of Hattin. He then quickly moved to take 


Jerusalem after over 80 years of Christian rule. Howev¬ 
er, in notable contrast to the bloody massacres inflicted 
on Jerusalem’s inhabitants by the crusaders, Saladin 
was magnanimous in victory and even the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre was left untouched. His tolerance 
and diplomacy earned him the praise of Muslim and 
Christian envoys alike. 

To wrest Jerusalem away from Muslim control, 
a Third Crusade under King Philip II Augustus of 
France and Richard I of England, the Lion Hearted, 
was mounted. The two monarchs soon quarreled but 
Richard successfully enlarged crusader control over the 
coastal areas. The battle between Richard I and Saladin’s 
forces for control over Jerusalem resulted in a stand¬ 
off. Tired of the battle and recognizing the balance of 
power in the region, Richard I negotiated an agreement, 
the Peace of Ramla, with Saladin in 1192. Under this 
agreement the coastal area of Palestine remained under 
Christian dominance but Muslims retained control of 
Jerusalem. Saladin returned to Damascus, where he died 
shortly thereafter. His family continued the Ayyubid 
dynastic control over Egypt until 1250, when it fell to 
the Mamluks. 

See also Crusades; Fatimid dynasty. 
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Salutati, Coluccio 

(1331-1406) humanist scholar and civic leader 

Salutati was born in Stignano, a village northwest of 
Florence. Educated in Latin grammar and rhetoric and 
certified as a notary, he was employed in secretarial 
and notarial duties in several communities in Italy and 
was a secretary in the papal curia in Rome. Access to 
Petrarch’s works at Rome strengthened Salutati’s 
study of antiquity and influenced the nature of his hu¬ 
manism. In 1375, he was appointed to the post of chan¬ 
cellor of the Republic of Florence, a position he held 
until his death in 1406. 

As chancellor, Salutati was responsible for the official 
correspondence of the republic. He was recognized in 
his own lifetime for the persuasive power of his rhetoric 
and for his ability to utilize examples from the literature 
and history of ancient Rome to bolster support for Flor¬ 
ence in its conflicts with the papacy and the Visconti rul¬ 
ers of Milan. Salutati identified Florence as the defender 
of liberty, praised it for its republican institutions, and 
traced its origins to republican Rome. In doing so, he 
laid the groundwork for the laudatory writings of Leon¬ 
ardo Bruni and other Florentine humanists. 

In his public career Salutati demonstrated that it 
was possible for a humanist to combine a scholarly 
interest in antiquity with the pursuit of a civic career. 
He firmly believed that the scholar had an obligation 
to use his knowledge for the benefit of society. Salu¬ 
tati encouraged budding humanists and opened his 
library to them. 

Although his knowledge of Greek was minimal, he 
encouraged its study and was instrumental in induc¬ 
ing Manuel Chryso loras, a Byzantine scholar from 
Constantinople, to institute Greek studies in Florence. 
In a controversy over the use of pagan literature in the 
grammar schools of Florence, he sided with the human¬ 
ist innovators in opposition to the traditionalists, but 
with a strong caveat that pagan literature should only 
be used to bolster Christian belief. 

Salutati’s writings demonstrate that his humanism 
was, like that of his idol Petrarch, a blend of pagan 
ethics and Christian piety. However he did not have 
Petrarch’s aversion to Scholastic thought. 


Several of Salutati’s treatises are worthy of mention. 
On the Secular and the Religious contrasts the active life 
with the monastic and makes a strong case for the latter. 
On Fate and Fortune focuses on God’s providence, free 
will, and chance. On Shame examines whether shame 
is a virtue or a vice. On the Nobility of Law and Medi¬ 
cine favors law over medicine and the active life over the 
contemplative. The controversial On Tyranny makes a 
strong case for monarchy in certain circumstances. In his 
last years, Salutati was working on his unfinished On 
the Labors of Hercules, a work that stresses the allegori¬ 
cal use of pagan poetry for Christian purposes. Salutati 
also wrote poetry in Latin and in Italian vernacular. His 
private letters were often consolatory, advisory, and even 
remonstrative. Eulogized when he died, Salutati contin¬ 
ues to be revered in Italy for his achievements and for 
his making Florence the locus of humanism. 

See also Italian Renaissance; Scholasticism. 
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Samarkand 

Samarkand and the neighboring city Bukhara were oa¬ 
ses along the valley of the Zeravshan River. Agriculture 
thrived in the region from the eighth century b.c.e. For¬ 
merly known as ancient Afrasiab, the city was founded 
during the seventh century b.c.e. Samarkand was sur¬ 
rounded by walls and was famous for its opulent archi¬ 
tecture. Its strategic location along the Silk Road, which 
spanned China and Europe, contributed to its economic 
success and cultural vibrancy. One route along the Silk 
Road known as the Golden Road was of particular im¬ 
portance to the rise of Samarkand and Bukhara as key 
trading hubs. The Golden Road passed through the prin¬ 
cipal cities of Mesopotamia and was extremely busy, fre¬ 
quented by many traders. 

Samarkand became a cosmopolitan center of sci¬ 
ence and art, as new scientific and artistic ideas were 
transmitted rapidly along the Silk Road. For most of its 
history, the Achaemenid Persians made Samarkand the 
capital of their empire. Alexander the Great conquered 
Samarkand (or Marcanda, as it was then known) in 
329 b.c.e. after overthrowing the Persians. 
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By the eighth century trade and culture flourished 
in the city. An Arab chieftain, Qutaiba ibn Muslim, the 
governor of Khurasan, invaded Samarkand in 712 c.e. 
Qutayba’s alliance with local Khwarazmians (who sup¬ 
plied him with knowledge of the surroundings as well 
as use of new technology in the form of mangonels , a 
heavy war engine for hurling large stones and other mis¬ 
siles) enabled his forces successfully to invade the city. 
Qutayba reneged on his promise to the Khawarazmians 
and expelled non-Muslims from the city. From the eighth 
century, Samarkand became the center of the Umayyad 
dynasty. It was during this period that Samarkand was 
established as the center of Islamic civilization. In the 
ninth and 10th centuries Samarkand was ruled by the 
Abbasid dynasty and continued to be a major center 
of Islamic civilization. The city retained its prominence 
as the capital of the Samanid dynasty and later, of the 
Seljuks (Turks) Empire. Sometime during the 13th cen¬ 
tury, the Venetian traveler Marco Polo reached Samar¬ 
kand, and he described it as “very large and splendid.” 

In 1220 the Mongols led by the powerful ruler 
Genghis Khan attacked the city. The destructive siege 
left Samarkand devastated. The city was left in ruins, but 
it did not experience total destruction for the Arab trav¬ 
eler Ibn Batuta recorded his observations of Samarkand 
as “one of the largest and most perfectly beautiful cities 
of the world,” supporting the view that certain vestiges 
of the city were still standing. 

Among all its conquerors the fourth one, Timur- 
lane (Tamerlane), a nobleman originally from a little- 
known Turkic tribe, made the biggest impact on Samar¬ 
kand. The despotic ruler made Samarkand the capital 
of his empire and rebuilt it in 1370 south of the old site. 
By sparing all master craftsmen, including architects, 
from death upon his invasions, he was able to employ 
them in his service. Samarkand developed into a well- 
planned urban civilization. Timurlane’s patronage led 
to the construction of many religious schools known 
as madrassas, grand mosques, mausoleums, and pal¬ 
aces. Timurlane also made popular the use of turquoise 
ceramic. The enormous Bibi Khanum mosque added to 
the splendor of the city. Upon returning from his vic¬ 
tory in India, Timurlane built the Bibi Khanum mosque 
in honor of his consort, Saray Mulk Khanum. 

The Timurid phase occupies a distinct place in 
Islamic architecture, because of the wide use of ceram¬ 
ics. Building materials were not found in Samarkand 
and builders made mud bricks (out of clay, chopped 
straw, and camel urine) that were faced in glazed tiles 
in blue (Timurlane’s favorite color). These were then 
fashioned into minarets, portals, and domes. The new 



Looking to make Samarkand a center of learning, Timurlane’s 
grandson Ulugh Beg built two madrassas, including the Shir Dar. 


city of Samarkand built by Timurlane was vastly dif¬ 
ferent from the old city and was based on the Tatar 
concept. Under Timurlane, the city of Samarkand was 
home to Arabs, Persians, Turks, and North Africans of 
diverse sects as well as Christians, Greeks, and Arme¬ 
nians. Timurlane’s grandson Ulugh Beg succeeded him, 
making Samarkand a major scientific hub by building 
an observatory. In his zeal to make Samarkand a center 
of learning Ulugh Beg also built two madrassas in the 
neo-Persian style, the Shir Dar and the Tilla Kari. 

See also Seljuk dynasty. 
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samurai 

The originally Chinese term samurai means “a person 
who serves in close attendance to nobility. ” Its original 
pronunciation was saburau, which later became saburai. 
Warriors known as bushi or samurai dominated the 
Japanese landscape from roughly the sixth century to 
the end of the 19th century. Samurai literally means “to 
serve, ” which they did with a loyalty, bravery, and hon¬ 
or that have made the samurai one of the best-known 
icons of Japanese history. Samurai rule ended in 1868 
with the arrival of Commodore William Perry and 
American gunships. The Meiji Restoration of the same 
year abolished the samurai class and opened Japan to 
the rest of the world. The samurai are symbols of Japan’s 
feudal past before the rapid modernization that began 
immediately after Japan’s doors were forced open. 

The rise of the warrior class in Japan was not a 
result of dramatic revolution, but rather a gradual evo¬ 
lution. Around the turn of the eighth century the impe¬ 
rial house and its supporters secured their position at 
the apex of Japan’s sociopolitical hierarchy with the 
introduction of several governing institutions modeled 
largely on those of the Tang (T’ang) dynasty in China 
but adapted to meet Japanese requirements. The system 
had many flaws and by the mid-700s, the court began 
to reevaluate its military needs and to restructure its 
armed forces. A new utilizable system was established 
around the late 10th century placing the warriors as 
guards at the imperial court in Kyoto and as members 
of private militias employed by provincial lords known 
as daimyo. Attempts by the imperial court to create a 
conscript army out of peasants and small landowners 
had failed. In response nobles in the capital and wealthy 
landowners created their own military forces composed 
of young members of the gentry who were skilled in 
the martial arts. The first samurai were thus mercenar¬ 
ies, privately trained and equipped. The result of these 
developments was the emergence of a group of profes¬ 
sional soldiers known as bushi. 

The word bushi first appears in an early history of 
Japan called Shoku Nihongi, which is written in the 
eighth century. Some of bushi were originally farmers 
who had been armed to protect themselves from the impe¬ 
rially appointed magistrates sent to govern their lands 
and collect taxes. Bushi class-consciousness—a sense of 
the warrior class as a separate entity—did not material¬ 
ize until the 13th century when the Kamakura Sho- 
gunate (ruled by a military generalissimo) took power. 
The new institution created a new category of shogunal 
retainer who held special privileges and responsibilities 


and narrowed the scope of social classes from which the 
bushi class was composed. Its founder, Minamoto Yori- 
toto, consciously helped foster this new warrior ethos 
by holding hunts and archery competitions that helped 
to solidify the warrior identity. With promising protec¬ 
tion and gaining political power through political mar¬ 
riages, they surpassed the ruling aristocrats. 

Gradually the warrior code, or bushido, evolved as 
the ethical guidelines for the samurai class. The samurai 
mentality or ethos put honor as the most important trait 
of the samurai. Seppuku , ritual suicide by disembowel- 
ment, became the dominant alternative to dishonor or 
capture. Splitting open the belly with the short sword 
was so painful that the ritual was eventually modified 
to allow a second person to cut off the head of the per¬ 
son committing seppuku once he had started the cut to 
the abdomen. This became the general practice instead 
of allowing the person to die slowly. 

Bushido was strongly influenced by the philosophies 
of Gautama Buddha, Zen (or Ch’an) Buddhism, Shin¬ 
toism, and Confucius. For samurai Zen was a means 
to reach calmness, Buddhism a way to reincarnation 
and rebirth, Shinto a way to connect his soul to the 
surrounding nature, and Confucianism a way to reach 
order and organization. A samurai was not just a war¬ 
rior; he should be able to read, write, and even know 
some mathematics and have interests in Japanese arts as 
dance, poetry, Go, and the tea ceremony. 

Easily identified by their two swords— the 
longsword or katana and the short sword the waka- 
zashi —the samurai could be seen wearing kimono over 
flowing, skirtlike trousers, known as hakama, and a 
short loose jacket. The samurai’s hair was shaved on 
top with the sides pulled into a neat topknot. The samu¬ 
rai could often be seen on horseback, poised for battle. 

Battle for the samurai was also a ritualistic affair. 
In early medieval days combatants faced off in a struc¬ 
tured, well-mannered style. Early samurai idealized sin¬ 
gle combat, preferably fought on horseback with bow 
and arrow. A warrior in search of a worthy opponent 
would gallop to the front lines and call out his ancestry 
and a list of his accomplishments. Once introductions 
were complete archers fired their arrows and samurai 
with swords and lances charged their adversaries. The 
personal and individual combat on the battlefield grad¬ 
ually disappeared as samurai armies grew in size and 
footsoldiers began to out number those on horseback. 
However combat remained a ritualistic event and the 
source of honor and pride for the warrior class, who 
were willing, and at times almost eager, to give their 
lives for their liege lord. 
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Even today the samurai is a prevalent image associ¬ 
ated with Japan and the subject of movies and televi¬ 
sion dramas, in Japan and abroad. Bushido has been 
given credit for the loyal and hard-working Japanese 
businessmen who have made the Japanese economy one 
of the largest in the world. The samurai may be extinct, 
but the warrior spirit lives on. 

See also Ming dynasty. 
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Schism of 1054 

The Schism of 1054 marks the official breach that sep¬ 
arated Roman Catholic Christianity from Orthodox 
Christianity. It occurred when delegates of Pope Leo IX 
(1049-54) excommunicated Michael Keroularios, patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople (1043-58), and his associates. 
The patriarch, in turn, excommunicated the papal del¬ 
egates. These mutual condemnations tore Christendom 
into its Catholic and Orthodox branches. The ecclesiasti¬ 
cal division became permanent in the following decades, 
particularly because of the effect of the Crusades and 
their impact on Orthodox-Catholic relations. 

The quarrel that led to these events surfaced by the 
ninth century when Byzantium was emerging from the 
long controversy called iconoclasm and was engaging 
in a new period of missionary activity in eastern Europe 
(and elsewhere). At the same time Western Christians 
were expanding, moving Latin Christianity farther east 
into the Slavic kingdoms of eastern Europe. Missionar¬ 
ies bearing their respective forms of Christianity (Greek 
and Latin) met in the kingdoms of Moravia and Bul¬ 
garia. During this interaction certain differences in prac¬ 
tice became evident. The two forms of Christianity used 
different languages in their liturgy (Latin in the West 
and Greek in the East, though the Eastern Christians 
also supported the use of native languages for wor¬ 
ship and Scripture and developed the Cyrillic alphabet 
for this purpose among the Slavs); they had different 
rules on fasting; they differed in their eucharistic prac¬ 


tice with leavened bread used by Eastern Christians and 
unleavened by Western. Another distinction was the 
official acceptance of married priests among the Eastern 
Christians, though bishops could not be married. 

Furthermore the two forms of Christianity were 
at odds over their understanding of papal leadership. 
From the Eastern perspective the pope received the pri¬ 
macy of honor among the bishops, since his was the 
church diocese of St. Peter, but he was simply one of the 
five great regional leaders called patriarchs who were 
all needed to hold an ecumenical council (churchwide) 
to decide doctrine. From the Western perspective, how¬ 
ever, the bishop of Rome was also the heir of St. Peter, 
and the supreme voice in Christendom. Finally another 
important distinction was a small difference in the pro¬ 
fession of the Nicene Creed by Western Christians. This 
creed was established by the First Ecumenical Council 
of Nicaea in 325 and augmented by the Second Ecu¬ 
menical Council in 787. 

This creed was used as a simple definition of faith, 
professing belief in the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, “which proceeds from the Father.” In the West 
the term filioque (and the son) was added to the lat¬ 
ter phrase to exclude heretics from professing it. This 
addition received official sanction by the papacy in the 
early 11th century. Eastern Christians viewed this as 
a mistake both theologically (arguing that it confuses 
the proper understanding of the Trinity) and ecclesias¬ 
tically (arguing that only an ecumenical council could 
change the creed). 

In addition to these matters the breach in 1054 is 
connected to other historical developments in the 11th 
century. This period witnessed the development of the 
papacy as an institutional entity freed from lay control 
and able to assert its authority in Italy and abroad. One 
11th-century pope, for example, asserted that he had 
the power to depose and reinstate bishops and emper¬ 
ors and that he was above any earthly judge. At the 
same time, the Byzantine Empire had reached its politi¬ 
cal apogee and its church was led by one of its strongest 
willed patriarchs, Michael Keroularios. The revived 
papacy and the powerful patriarchate crashed together 
in the summer of 1054. 

A final factor influencing the breach was the arrival 
of the Normans in Italy in the 11th century. The Nor¬ 
mans (from Normandy in France) passed through Italy 
en route to the Holy Land for pilgrimage and, because 
of their renowned military skills, were hired as merce¬ 
naries by rulers in southern Italy. The Normans soon 
took advantage of this situation and seized southern 
Italy. This brought them into conflict with both the 
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papacy, whose lands were threatened, and Byzantium, 
which also had holdings in southern Italy. The Byzan¬ 
tine emperor wanted to maintain good relations with 
the papacy to ensure an alliance against the Normans, 
but the patriarch of Constantinople was little con¬ 
cerned with this political perspective. Furthermore the 
Normans closed churches in their territory that used 
the Greek ritual, while the patriarch of Constantino¬ 
ple did likewise for those of non-Greek ritual in his 
territory. 

When the legates of Pope Leo IX arrived in Constan¬ 
tinople in 1054, they demanded that the Eastern Church 
accept the Western view on the papacy and certain 
other practices. When this failed, they excommunicated 
(cut off from communion) the patriarch and his associ¬ 
ates. Keroularios, in turn, anathematized (condemned) 
the authors of the excommunication. There had been 
numerous schisms before between Constantinople and 
Rome that had been mended afterward, but the Schism 
of 1054 became permanent. 

Historical circumstances in the following decades 
transformed the theological condemnations into a 
seemingly permanent cultural divide between Catholic 
and Orthodox. The first change occurred shortly after 
the schism when the papacy shifted its policy toward 
the Normans from one of hostility to one of sup¬ 
port. The Normans now acted with the support of the 
papacy as they finished off the Byzantine possessions 
in southern Italy and seized Sicily. With these positions 
the Normans began to eye the Byzantine Empire as 
their next goal for conquest. 

This threat to the Orthodox empire was augmented 
by new challenges from the north (a pagan, Turkic tribe 
called the Pechenegs) and a massive challenge from the 
east in the Muslim Seljuk dynasty, who took control 
of Anatolia as well as much of the Muslim world. The 
emperor Alexios I Komennos (1081-1118) appealed 
to Pope Urban II for military assistance. Pope Urban 
called for a massive undertaking, not simply to assist 
Byzantium, but to recover the Holy Land from the 
Muslims. Thus the First Crusade was born. Tens of 
thousands of Western soldiers as well as clerics passed 
through Byzantium. This movement of Westerners, 
including the Normans who were already actively hos¬ 
tile to Byzantium, increased tension between Orthodox 
and Catholic. 

The emperors were concerned that crusaders might 
not simply move through the empire, but conquer parts 
of it. This fear greatly increased during the Second and 
Third Crusades in the 12th century and was fully real¬ 
ized when the Fourth Crusade was diverted to Con¬ 


stantinople. In 1204 Western crusaders sacked this 
city and conquered the Byzantine Empire. A Catholic 
patriarch was installed at Constantinople (until 1261). 
These events, most particularly the last, transformed 
the Schism of 1054 from a theological dispute to a 
near permanent cultural divide between East and West, 
Orthodox and Catholic. 

See also Constantinople, massacre of; Crusades; 
Nicaea, Second Council of; Norman kingdoms of Italy 
and Sicily; Papal States. 
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Scholasticism 

Scholasticism is the system of education, especially in 
theology and philosophy, that dominated European 
schools and universities from the ninth to the 15th cen¬ 
tury. These institutions blossomed in the High Middle 
Ages of the 12th century. It was at this time that the 
mendicants, or begging orders, arose in the midst of a 
wider wave of religious revival. They aimed to foster re¬ 
ligious renewal among the urban populations and coun¬ 
ter heretical movements. The two pioneering mendicant 
orders, the Franciscans and the Dominicans, opened 
schools that combined to create the first universities. 

Scholasticism was marked by formal and material 
characteristics. The first formal element was the appli¬ 
cation of the rules of Latin grammar to all kinds of 
problems, on the assumption that the laws of language 
correspond to the laws of thought. Thus analysis of lan¬ 
guage was prominent. Second was the use of dialectic, 
or disputation. This lies at the heart of the quaestio, 
the most typical literary form of Scholastic thinking, 
in which an issue is set, for example, the question of 
whether or not God exists. The question is then settled 
by setting out objections to the proposition one intends 
to defend, stating a contrary position to that of the 
objector, and finally offering counterarguments to the 
objections. Despite limitations dialectic could produce 
rigorous critical thinking and encourage consideration 
of all sides of a question. 
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SCHOLASTIC AUTHORITIES 

The material characteristic of Scholasticism was its use 
of authorities, texts that were consciously and deliber¬ 
ately treated with deference. A large part of Scholas¬ 
tic education consisted of commentary on such texts. 
Authorities were commonly cited to back up a position 
in debate. Yet authorities were not treated uniformly. 
The Bible held a unique position as unerringly teach¬ 
ing the truth; disputes arose over its interpretation. The 
great teachers of the first eight centuries of Christian 
theology held the next place, though the best Scholastic 
thinkers did not pretend that their authority extended 
to, say, medicine or natural philosophy. By far the most 
important of these authors was Augustine of Hippo, 
whose thought was the subject of constant discussion. 

Next most important was Aristotle, though his 
acceptability at times was a matter for intense debate. 
His thought arrived in Europe in three stages. From the 
beginning of the Scholastic period his Categories and 
On Interpretation were known and used. These works 
treat the interpretation of texts and the categorization 
of entities, such as man or horse, and their characteris¬ 
tics, such as quantity and color. The second entry, in the 
12th century, was the discovery, through contact with 
Arab civilization, of Aristotle’s works on the nature 
of reasoning. From this time the quaestio becomes the 
dominant form of thought and expression in theolo¬ 
gy and philosophy. Finally in the later 12th and early 
13th centuries, Aristotle’s works of natural philosophy 
(what we would call natural science), anthropology, and 
metaphysics—the study of the principles common to all 
entities—came into the hands of the West. Much of the 
Aristotle the Europeans encountered in this phase was 
laced with the Neoplatonist philosophy of Arab com¬ 
mentators. In addition the works of Pseudo-Dionysius 
enjoyed great prestige. Pseudo-Dionysius was thought 
to be a direct disciple of St. Paul but was actually a 
fifth century Christian who espoused a Christian form 
of Neoplatonist philosophy. 

GREAT SCHOLASTICISTS 

The medievals’ genius lay in synthesizing and rework¬ 
ing these material elements in new and subtle ways. 
Four of the most important thinkers of this epoch were 
Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, John Duns Sco- 
tus, and William of Ockham. Albertus, born near the 
end of the 12th century, probably in southern Ger¬ 
many, entered the Dominicans in 1229. He studied in 
Cologne and elsewhere and became a master of theol¬ 
ogy at Paris in 1245, where Thomas Aquinas was his 
pupil. Albertus returned to Cologne to found a Domin¬ 


ican house of studies in 1248, taking Thomas with him. 
Thereafter he devoted himself to a mixture of study and 
pastoral and diplomatic work, including brief service as 
a bishop. In addition to commentaries on the Bible and 
Pseudo-Dionysius, Albertus produced a corpus of com¬ 
mentaries and paraphrases on the works of Aristotle, 
taking a special interest in his newly discovered natural 
philosophy, which he was instrumental in defending 
to church authorities. His enormous output included 
works of botany, zoology, cosmology, psychology, 
logic, metaphysics, ethics, semantics, and, above all, 
theology. Albertus advocated the use of the full range 
of available learning in Dominican houses of study and 
championed the Dominican commitment to the serious 
study of philosophy. 

The towering figure of Scholastic thought is Thom¬ 
as Aquinas. Born in 1224 or 1225, he was educated at 
the Benedictine abbey of Monte Cassino, then at the 
University of Naples, where he entered the Dominican 
order in 1244. After studying in Paris and Cologne 
with Albertus, Thomas returned to Paris in 1252, 
received his license in theology in 1256, and lectured 
there until 1259. He also taught in the papal court 
and later established a Dominican house of studies in 
Naples. At the end of his life, he abandoned writing 
without completing his great Summa theologiae, and 
died several months later, in 1274. Thomas produced 
voluminous biblical commentaries and commented on 
most of Aristotle’s works. He wrote two summae , vast 
guides to theology intended to equip his fellow Domin¬ 
icans for pastoral and missionary work, as well as a 
smaller, more popular compendium of theology. His 
other works range from hymns to polemical essays. 
Altogether, he wrote some 10 million words. 

Thomas is best known for his understanding of God 
as the completely indivisible and self-existent creator, 
the source of all being. God not only is the origin of 
creation, but all beings continually depend on him for 
their existence; their being is a participation in the being 
of God. Similarly God is the source of all goodness, 
and so for Thomas, knowledge of God is the goal and 
the final happiness of all rational creatures. In keeping 
with that principle, he reworks the Aristotelian ethi¬ 
cal theory of virtues to cohere with the Christian doc¬ 
trines of creation, sin, and grace: Human beings come 
from God, have fallen away from God, and in Christ 
return to him and to the perfection of their own being. 
Thomas’s thought, far from a closed system, is marked 
by openness to ever-deeper, more refined understand¬ 
ing. The variety of the schools of interpretation of his 
thought testifies to its intrinsic vitality. 
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John Duns Scotus was born around 1265 in southern 
Scotland. He joined the Franciscans and was ordained 
a priest in 1291. He studied theology in Oxford until 
1301, and then lectured in Paris and Cologne, where he 
died in 1308. Scotus and Thomas agree that God can 
be known as the cause of all things by observing his 
effects, creatures. Similarly they agree that we cannot 
know God’s essence in this life. Yet Thomas held that 
our language about God, which always derives from 
our sense-based knowledge of creaturely things, has 
a different sense when applied to God; we can truly 
say God is wise, because he is the cause of whatever 
is called wise in creatures, but wisdom in God means 
something beyond our grasp. To say God is wise—or 
even that God is—is only analogous to what we mean 
in saying creatures are, or are wise. The analogy allows 
us to think and speak logically of God, but the meaning 
finally remains shrouded in mystery. Scotus, on the other 
hand, asserted that we can and must be able to speak of 
God as wise. The difference is that God’s wisdom and 
being are infinite, but that of creatures is finite. 

William of Ockham (1280-1349), a Franciscan, 
studied at Oxford and Paris, where he taught from 
1315 to 1320. Probably a student of Duns Scotus, he 
developed a number of Scotus’s leading ideas, some of 
them in a sharply different direction. He is best known 
as the father of nominalism. Scotus believed that uni¬ 
versal concepts, such as human nature, have a formal 
existence. 

They exist, but always concretized in an individual. 
Ockham held that universals, such as human nature, 
exist only in the mind, or nominally, by abstracting 
from individual examples those elements they have in 
common. Universals do not exist apart from our think¬ 
ing them. This rejection of the real existence of univer¬ 
sals, in favor of taking such ideas as nature or being, 
to be the products of mental acts, fueled the increasing 
concentration of late Scholasticism on analysis of con¬ 
cepts and mental acts. 

See also medieval Europe: educational system; 
medieval Europe: sciences and medicine; universities, 
European. 
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Scotland 

Scotland is a European country located in the northern 
part of the island of Great Britain, off the coast of north¬ 
western Europe. Scottish territories have sea borders; the 
only land border is with England on the southern part 
of the island. The geographical union of these two coun¬ 
tries has historically brought many disputes between the 
cultural inhabitants of Great Britain regarding borders 
and political, economic, religious, and cultural affairs. 

During the early times of the Roman Empire (c. 27 
b.c.e.-395 c.e.), the south of Great Britain was invaded 
and conquered by Roman military forces. Despite Roman 
efforts to conquer the northern part of the island, named 
Caledonia by the Romans, the Piets, a fierce and warlike 
people settled in the north, successfully resisted for hun¬ 
dreds of years. After some victories but many lost battles, 
the Romans decided to keep the southern part and estab¬ 
lished the Hadrian and Antonine Walls to set a physi¬ 
cal border between their domains and the Piets’. After 
the Roman withdrawal from Britain in 409, the Piets 
systematically started to invade the territories of their 
southern neighbors. During the fifth and sixth centuries 
several kingdoms struggled to gain power over a larger 
area of the island. In this period Scotland was divided 
into four kingdoms: Pictavia, Dalriada, Gododdin (later 
Northumbria), and Strathclyde. 

Pictavia was the last stronghold of the Piets, the orig¬ 
inal inhabitants of the lands north of Hadrian’s Wall. Of 
the four kingdoms, Pictavia’s inhabitants were the most 
powerful and the ones that would leave the largest cul¬ 
tural impact. In the Viking age (793-1066) Norse (Nor¬ 
wegian people) invaders conquered much of northern 
Pictland—Caithness, Sutherland, the Western Isles, and 
Ross—leaving long-lasting footprints in their culture. A 
legend states that they were “the painted people,” as the 
name Piet probably derives from the Latin word Picti 
meaning “painted folk” or possibly “tattooed people.” 
This refers to the dark blue color they painted on their 
bodies and faces to have a more terrifying look in battle 
in the face of their enemies. Influences also came from 
the Christian missionaries who converted many Piets to 
Christianity. St. Columba, an Irish missionary who came 
to Dalriada from Northern Ireland in 563, disseminated 
the Christian faith among the Piets. The missions came 
to an end in the seventh century. 

The Scots occupied the adjacent region to Pictavia 
in the north toward the beginning of the sixth century. 
They were a Celtic people from northern Ireland who 
established a kingdom called Dalriada. It was associat¬ 
ed with Irishmen who would later call themselves Scots 
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and rule all of Scotland. Having a strong devotion for 
the sea, Scotland’s kings built and maintained a strong 
navy and waged aggressive war. They also managed a 
large fleet to capture fish and sea-based resources that 
were the basis of their economy and culture. 

Strathclyde was the third kingdom, populated by 
native Welsh. Bordered on the south by the English, their 
culture was not as separate as the Piets and Scots— they 
were strongly influenced by the Viking invasion in the 
ninth century. This cultural mixture remained for cen¬ 
turies with influence seen in their language, shipping 
activities, religion, and warrior spirit. 

The fourth was the kingdom of Northumbria. It 
was famous as a center of religious learning and arts. 
Initially monks from the Celtic Church Christianized 
Northumbria, and this led to a flowering of monastic 
life, with a unique style of religious art that combined 
Anglo-Saxon and Celtic influences. Between 655 and 
664 Scottish missionaries were active in Northumbria. 
Apart from standard English, Northumbria had a series 
of closely related but distinctive dialects, descended 
from the early Germanic languages of the Angles and 
Vikings, and of the Celtic Romano-British tribes. 

THE KINGDOM OF ALBA 

In 843 the Piets and Scots united to form the kingdom of 
Alba, a term used by the Gaels, a linguistic group speak¬ 
ing Gaelic, to refer to the island. Tradition says Dalriadan 
Kenneth MacAlpin, who is today known as the first king 
of Scotland, unified the tribes. In 1034 Strathclyde began 
its gradual incorporation into the kingdom of Alba, as 
did Northumbria around 1100 after William the Con¬ 
queror and his son, William Rufus, invaded. From the 
middle of the 11th century Alba, which later became the 
kingdom of Scotland, received strong cultural influences 
from the Normans and Vikings, especially because of the 
establishment of a Norman reign in England with Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror in 1066. 

In Scotland this period is sometimes referred to as the 
“Anglicization of Scotland,” meaning the expansion of 
the Angles’ culture in most of Scotland. During the 11th 
and 12th centuries the Anglo-Norman feudal system was 
established in Scotland. The reorganization was confined 
at first to ecclesiastical reforms but gradually affected 
all sectors of Scottish life. For instance Celtic religious 
orders were suppressed, English ecclesiastics replaced 
Scottish monks, several monasteries were founded, and 
the Celtic church was remodeled in agreement with 
Catholic practice. Norman French supplanted Gaelic 
language in court circles, while English was spoken in 
the border areas and many parts of the Lowlands. The 


traditional system of tribal land tenure was abolished. 
David I (king from 1124 to 1153) also instituted various 
judicial, legislative, and administrative reforms, all based 
on English models; encouraged the development of com¬ 
merce with England; and granted extensive privileges to 
the Scottish towns or “burghs.” 

The Normans militarized large sections of Scotland, 
building strong stone castles and establishing the feudal 
system upon the peasantry; they came into frequent con¬ 
flict with the native nobility. The concentration of the 
population was in burghs, later colonized by Normans, 
Flemish merchants, and Englishmen. The burghs were 
an autonomous unit of local government with rights to 
representation in the parliament of Scotland. They were 
in use from at least the ninth century until their abo¬ 
lition in 1975 when a new regional structure of local 
government was introduced across Scotland. The word 
burgh is related to the well-known English borough. 

WARS OF SCOTTISH INDEPENDENCE 
AND THE STUART DYNASTY 

In the late 13th and early 14th centuries there were a 
series of military campaigns fought between Scotland 
and England known as the Wars of Scottish Indepen¬ 
dence. The First War (1296-1328) began with the 
English invasion of Scotland in 1296, and ended with 
the signing of the Treaty of Edinburgh-Northampton in 
1328. The Scottish struggle against England was mainly 
encouraged by patriot Sir William Wallace recruiting 
from all sections of the nation. Although Wallace had 
a heroic sense of freedom and won many battles, in 
1305 Wallace was betrayed to the English, convicted of 
treason, and executed. After his death Robert de Bruce 
assumed the leadership of the resistance movement, 
which ended victoriously in 1328 when the regents of 
the young Edward III of England approved the Treaty 
of Northampton. By the terms of this document, Scot¬ 
land obtained recognition as an independent kingdom. 
The Second War of Independence (1332-57) began with 
the English supported invasion of Edward Balliol and 
the “Disinherited” in 1332, and ended around 1357 
with the signing of the Treaty of Berwick, through which 
Scotland retained independence. 

Under the first two kings of the Stuart dynasty, 
Robert II (r. 1371-90) and Robert III (r. 1390-1406), 
the country was further devastated by the war with 
England, and royal authority was weak. James I 
(r. 1406-37) attempted to restore order in the country. 
To do so James imposed various curbs on the nobility 
and secured parliamentary approval of many legisla¬ 
tive reforms. But without the cooperation of the feudal 
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David I established a priory on an island in the Firth of Forth, which became the Augustinian Inchcolm Abbey in 1235. It is now the best-pre¬ 
served group of monastic buildings in Scotland and was used as a defense in both world wars. 


barons, however, these reforms were unenforceable. 
James I was murdered in 1437. 

SOCIETY, LAW, AND SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT 

Prom the time of Kenneth I (Kenneth MacAlpin), the 
Scottish kingdom of Alba was ruled by chieftains and 
petty kings under the control (technically the suzerainty) 
of a high king, all offices being filled through selection 
by an assembly under a system known as tanistry , which 
combined a hereditary element with the consent of those 
ruled. After 1057 the influence of Norman settlers in 
Scotland saw primogeniture adopted as the means of 
succession in Scotland as in much of western Europe. 
These early assemblies cannot be considered parliaments 
in the later sense of the word and were entirely separate 
from the later, Norman-influenced, institution. 

The Scottish parliament evolved during the Middle 
Ages from the King’s Council of Bishops and Earls. It 
is perhaps first identifiable as a parliament in 1235, 
described as a colloquium and already with a political 
and judicial role. By the early 14th century the atten¬ 
dance of knights and freeholders had become important, 
and from 1326 burgh commissioners attended. Consist¬ 
ing of the Three Estates, of clerics, lay tenants in chief, 
and burgh commissioners sitting in a single chamber, the 
Scottish parliament acquired significant powers over par¬ 


ticular issues. Most obviously it was needed for consent 
for taxation but it also had a strong influence over justice, 
foreign policy, war, and all manner of other legislation, 
whether political, ecclesiastical, social, or economic. 

The parliament had a judicial and political role that 
was well established by the end of the 13th century. By 
the late 11th century Celtic law was applied over most 
of Scotland, with Old Norse law covering the areas 
under Viking control. In following centuries as Nor¬ 
man influence grew and more feudal relationships of 
government were introduced, Scot-Norman law devel¬ 
oped, which was initially similar to Anglo-Norman law, 
but over time differences evolved. Early in this process 
David I of Scotland (r. 1124-53) established the office 
of sheriff with civil and criminal jurisdictions as well 
as military and administrative functions. At the same 
time burgh courts emerged dealing with civil and crimi¬ 
nal matters, developing law on an English model, and 
the Dean of Guild courts were developed to deal with 
building and public safety. 

EDUCATION 

During 600-1450 the kingdom of Scotland followed the 
typical pattern of European education with the Roman 
Catholic Church organizing schooling. Church choir 
schools and grammar schools were founded in all the 
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main burghs and some small towns; early examples 
include the high school of Glasgow in 1124. The Edu¬ 
cation Act of 1496 introduced compulsory education 
for the eldest sons of nobles—a first in Scotland since it 
forced all nobles and freeholders to educate their eldest 
sons in Latin, followed by the arts and Scots law. The 
children were sent to a grammar school to be taught 
Latin when they reached the age of eight or nine. Once 
they had learned Latin, they had to attend a school of 
art or of law for a minimum of three years. After that 
basic education, the children of the nobles could attend 
university. The first universities in Scotland, all ecclesi¬ 
astical foundations, were built during the 15th century 
imitating the cultural development of England, which 
already had the universities of Cambridge and Oxford 
since the 11th century. 

Saint Andrew’s University was founded in 1410 
when a charter of incorporation was bestowed upon the 
Augustinian priory of Saint Andrew’s Cathedral. At this 
time much of the teaching was of a religious nature and 
was conducted by clerics associated with the cathedral. 

CULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 

During 600-1450 the Scottish people introduced sev¬ 
eral music instruments, the most important the harp 
and the bagpipe. The harp, also called clarsacb, is an 
instrument with a long history in Scotland, rivaling 
even bagpipes for the position of national instrument. 
Triangular harps were known as far back as the 10th 
century, when they appeared on Pictish carvings, and 
harp compositions may have even formed the basis for 
the pibroch, an unusual type of music used to inspire 
Scottish soldiers before a battle. Besides harps, bagpipes 
(wind instruments consisting of one or more musical 
pipes, which are fed continuously by a reservoir of air 
in a bag) became a usual and typical instrument in Scot¬ 
land. However bagpipes are not unique or indigenous 
to Scotland. It is unknown when this instrument was 
first imported to Scotland, but assumptions date it back 
to the 10th century. It is known that there was an explo¬ 
sion of its popularity around 1000. Bagpipes were also 
used to encourage the spirit of fighters during military 
campaign marches. Besides musical instruments, this 
period (600-1450) was already rich in developments in 
the Scottish literature. Since Scotland received influence 
from different tribes and peoples (Irish, Gaelic, Nor¬ 
man, Piets, Scots, and Roman) its literature has accord¬ 
ingly been written in many languages, such as English, 
Scottish Gaelic, Scots, Brythonic, Lrench, and Latin. 

Most literary works in this period consisted of 
Gaelic literature, in the ethnic language of the Scots. 


Between c. 1200 and c. 1700 the learned Gaelic elite 
of both Scotland and Ireland shared a literary form of 
Gaelic. Gaelic literature written in Scotland before the 
14th century includes the Lebor Bretnacb, the prod¬ 
uct of a flourishing Gaelic literary establishment at the 
monastery of Abernethy. This book is the Irish transla¬ 
tion of the Historia Brittonwn, meaning the History of 
the British, as it was perceived in the ninth century. 

The earliest literature known to have been com¬ 
posed in Scotland includes the following: 

• In Brythonic language (Old Welsh): the Gododdin, 
attributed to Aneirin, and the Battle of Gwen Ys- 
trad, attributed to Taliesin, both dating back to the 
sixth century. 

• In Gaelic language: Elegy for Saint Columba, by 
Dalian Lorgaill, c. 597, and In Praise of Saint 
Columba by Beccan mac Luigdech of Rum, both 
about the Irish missionary monk who reintroduced 
Christianity to Scotland north of England during 
medieval times. 

• In Latin: Prayer for Protection, attributed to Saint 
Mugint, c. 650, and Altus Prosator, The High Cre¬ 
ator, attributed to Saint Columba, c. 597. 

• In Old English and c. 700: the Dream of the Rood, 
one of the earliest Christian poems, where the poet 
describes his dream of a conversation with the wood 
of the Christian Cross. 

During the 13th century Lrench flourished as a liter¬ 
ary language and produced the famous Roman de Fer¬ 
gus, the earliest piece of non-Celtic literature to come 
from Scotland. In addition to Lrench, Latin was also 
a literary language. Lamous examples would be the 
Inchcolm Antiphoner and the Carmen de morte Sum- 
erledi, a poem that exults triumphantly the victory of 
the citizens of Glasgow over Somailre mac Gilla Brigte. 
The most important medieval work written in Scotland, 
the Vita Columbae, was also written in Latin. The ear¬ 
liest Middle English or Scots literature includes John 
Barbour’s Brus (14th century), Whyntoun’s Kronykil, 
and Blind Harry’s Wallace in the 15th century telling 
the story of the rebel patriot during the Lirst War of 
Scottish Independence. Other important authors were 
William Dunbar and Robert Henryson. 

See also Celtic Christianity; Norman Conquest 
of England; universities, European; Vikings: Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. 

Further reading: Blackie, Lorna. Clans and Tartans. Edison, 
NJ: Chartwell Books, 1987; Blundell, Nigel. Ancient Scotland. 
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T. Nelson, 1962; Magnusson, Magnus. Scotland, the Story of 
a Nation. New York: Atlantic Monthly Press, 2000; Mitchi- 
son, Rosalind. A History of Scotland. London: Routledge, 
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Diego I. Murguia 

Sejong 

(1397-1450) Korean king 

The fourth king of the Yi dynasty of Korea, King Se¬ 
jong, ruled from 1418 until his death in 1450 was 
one of the most famous rulers in Korean history, and 
one of only two to have the title “the Great.” During 
his reign there was stability in Korea, and also major 
advances in literature and the arts, in particular the in¬ 
troduction of a new script. 

King Sejong was born on May 6,1397, the third son 
of King Taejong (r. 1400-18). When he was 10 years 
old, he gained the title Grand Prince Chunghyeong. He 
ascended the throne in 1418, at the age of 21, and his old¬ 
est brother, Prince Yangnyong Taegun, was overlooked 
to become king because the royal family regarded him 
as too headstrong and impetuous and the second broth¬ 
er had predeceased his father. One of King Sejong’s first 
moves was to secure the southern parts of Korea against 
attacks by Japanese pirates who were launching raids on 
Korean coastal villages. He did this by sending soldiers 
to Tsushima, where they fended off seaborne attacks. In 
the north, Sejong oversaw the building of four castles 
and six military posts, which were built to prevent prob¬ 
lems with the new Ming dynasty in China. He also 
encouraged many people from central Korea to move to 
the north to help build the economy of the region and 
ensure continued stability. 

King Sejong’s greatest legacy to Korea was his 
introduction of the Han’gul script. The Chiphyonjon, a 
royal institute that conducted research on behalf of the 
king, introduced this new script. The institute compiled 
a long series of official histories of Korea and treatises on 
Confucian ideas and also organized many history talks 
increasing the knowledge of the royal family and the 
nobility in the history of Korea. With no suitable Kore¬ 
an script, the Koreans had been using Chinese charac¬ 


ters or Hanja to express their language. With Han’gul, 
although many Chinese words remained, it was pos¬ 
sible to have new characters that better reflected Kore¬ 
an pronunciation and inflexions. The new script was 
purely phonetic and is believed to have developed from 
Sanskrit, or even Tibetan. Sejong would have likely 
come across these scripts while reading religious books. 
The new script was a move heavily opposed by many 
scholars, but Sejong, a linguist and an autocrat, pushed 
for Han’gul to become accepted. This gained Sejong the 
title “the alphabet king.” A dictionary was published 
soon afterward. 

In 1420 after only two years on the throne, Sejong 
had established the Jiphyeonjeon or “Hall of Worthies” 
in the royal palace in Seoul, where he persuaded many 
visiting scholars to remain. During his reign scholars 
compiled 20 major works on Korean agriculture, astron¬ 
omy, history, geography, mathematics, military history, 
science, pharmacology, and philosophy. Of particular 
note were encyclopedias of Chinese and Korean medi¬ 
cine. During the 1440s King Sejong himself wrote a num¬ 
ber of books. Yongbi Eocheon Ga (Songs of flying drag¬ 
ons) was written in 1445 and followed two years later 
by Seokbo Sangjeol (Episodes from the life of Buddha). 
In June 1447 he wrote Worin Cbeon-gang Jigok (Songs 
of the moon shining on a thousand rivers), a series of 
poems praising Lord Buddha, and in September of that 
year helped with the compilation of Dongguk Jeong-un 
(Dictionary of correct Sino-Korean pronunciation). 

In terms of justice Sejong started a process of cod¬ 
ifying the laws. He massively reduced the amount of 
corporal punishment that could be inflicted and estab¬ 
lished two levels of courts of appeal by which people 
under sentence of death could have evidence in their trial 
tested before further judges, and available for inspec¬ 
tion by the king, prior to sentencing and execution. 
Sejong is also credited with the invention of the rain 
gauge, self-striking water clock, and the sundial. Critics 
of Sejong point out the pervasive nature of slavery dur¬ 
ing his reign and that he did little (if anything) to help 
slaves. Some had been sentenced to slavery for criminal 
actions, but most had been born into slavery and lived 
their lives in terrible conditions either as domestic hands 
in the cities or as farm laborers in the countryside. In 
addition, Sejong continued the system of court eunuchs, 
who wielded much power in the extravagant court. 

King Sejong married Sim On (1395-1446) of Cheon- 
gsong, later awarded the title Princess Consort Soheon 
(or Sohon Shimn). They had eight sons and two daugh¬ 
ters—the first son, Munjong, would succeed, followed 
by his son, Tanjong, and then the second son, Sejo. 
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Sejong and his first concubine, Kim Shinbin (1406-65), 
had six more sons. With his second concubine, Yang 
Hyebin, he had three further sons. His third concubine 
gave him another son, and his fourth and fifth concu¬ 
bines, another two daughters. King Sejong died in 1450 
and was buried at Yong Nung. His son Munjong suc¬ 
ceeded him. A street in central Seoul is named after 
King Sejong, as is the Sejong Center for the Performing 
Arts. He also appears on the South Korean 10,000 won 
banknote. From King Sejong’s older brother descend 
the family of Syngman Rhee, who became president of 
South Korea from 1948 until 1960. 

Further reading: Adams, Edward B. Palaces of Seoul, Yi Dy¬ 
nasty Palaces in Korea’s Capital City. Seoul: Taewon Publish¬ 
ing Company, 1972; Kim-Renaud, Yong-Key. King Sejong 
the Great: the Light of Fifteenth Century Korea. Seoul: Inter¬ 
national Circle of Korean Languages, 1992. 

Justin Corfield 

Seljuk dynasty 

In the 10th century Seljuk Turks migrated from ter¬ 
ritory around the Aral Sea into Transoxiana. Taking 
their name from Seljuk ibn Yakak, the Seljuks were 
Turkish nomadic people. They came to power follow¬ 
ing the collapse of the Abbasid dynasty when the 
Fatimid dynasty in Cairo and other ruling families in 
Spain and North Africa had already established sepa¬ 
rate ruling dynasties. 

Converts to Sunni Islam, the Seljuks based their 
authority on their military prowess. The Seljuk leader 
Tughril (d. 1063) crossed into Iran by 1043 and in 1055 
entered Baghdad as the new ruling sultan. 

Tughril immediately faced revolts by his brothers 
and Shi’i rebels; after successfully crushing both threats 
to his authority, Tughril persecuted the Shi’i population 
and created a Sunni dominated empire. After Tughril’s 
death, his son, Alp Arslan (r. 1063-73), succeeded to 
the sultanate. A military leader, Arslan left the adminis¬ 
tration of the Seljuk territories to Nizam al-Mulk, who 
governed from Isfahan. The Seljuk sultanate consisted 
of a highly decentralized collection of tribal families. 
At the height of their power the Seljuks ruled territory 
from the Danube to the Ganges River. 

The Seljuks referred to the Byzantine Empire as al- 
Rum (from Rome). Although Arslan was not interested 
in actually taking over the Byzantine Empire, he permit¬ 
ted Turkish families to raid and loot Byzantine holdings 


in Asia Minor as well as into Armenian territory. Tiring 
of the Seljuk threats, Emperor Romanos IV Diogenes 
was determined to confront Arslan. The Byzantine army 
consisted of Greek soldiers as well as mercenaries from 
France and the Balkans. In the ensuing battle the latter 
proved to be less than loyal to their paymasters. Unbe¬ 
known to Romanos IV, Arslan was waiting in Armenia 
with a large number of well-trained and loyal cavalry 
forces. In addition, Arslan’s agents followed the progress 
of the Byzantines as they crossed the Anatolian Peninsula. 
The Byzantine forces engaged the Seljuks at the Battle of 
Manzikert near Lake Van in the summer of 1071. 

Large numbers of mercenaries deserted before the 
battle, which was a disastrous defeat for the Byzantine 
Empire. The emperor was wounded and taken prisoner 
by the Seljuks, who then moved in increasing numbers 
into Asia Minor. Although the Byzantine Empire sur¬ 
vived into the 15th century, the Turkish population in 
Asia Minor would ultimately outnumber the Greeks. 
After the Byzantine defeat at Manzikert, western rulers, 
including the pope, realized that the Byzantine Empire 
was not strong enough to protect Christians in the east. 
Seljuk control over the Christian holy sites would be a 
major contributing factor to the Crusades at the end of 
the 11th century. 

After the Byzantine Empire called on the Seljuks for 
help against European rivals, they were rewarded with 
the city of Nicaea (Iznik), which became the capital of 
the sultanate of Rum. Malik Shah (r. 1073-92) suc¬ 
ceeded his father as the Seljuk sultan. Malik’s name, 
taken from Persian not Turkish sources, indicated the 
extent of Persian influences within the Seljuk empire. 
With the exception of a few coastal cities such as Acre 
in the eastern Mediterranean, Malik Shah’s territories 
extended from Syria to Yemen to the Persian Gulf. With 
no clear successor Malik Shah’s death marked the end 
of the unified Seljuk empire, which soon fractured into 
a number of separate territories ruled by rival factions. 
The lack of political and military unity was a major fac¬ 
tor in the Muslim losses to the crusaders. The last of the 
Seljuk territories fell to the Ottomans in 1300. 

See also Byzantine Empire: political history; 
Shi’ism. 

Further reading: Boyle, J. A., ed. The Cambridge History of 
Iran. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968; Safi, 
Omid. Politics of Knowledge in Premodern Islam: Negotiat¬ 
ing Ideology and Religious Inquiry. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 2006. 
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Shahnamah 

The Shahnamah (various spellings) is a central epic of 
Persian literature written by the poet Firdawsi (vari¬ 
ous spellings) in approximately the year 1010. It is an 
epic poem of considerable length, which aims to recount 
the history and achievements of the Persian people and 
their kings. Using the earlier Khvatay-namak, which was 
a prose epic covering the Persian people from the mythic 
past to the seventh century, Firdawsi rewrote the prose in 
verse form and extended the tale to include the Sassanid 
period. He wrote this under the sponsorship of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni and it endures as a central part of 
modern Persian culture, extending beyond modern Iran 
into Central Asia and the Indian subcontinent. 

Firdawsi wrote his epic, which is known in English 
as the Epic of Kings, in a form of verse couplets known 
as masnavi. The effect of the epic was to Persianize the 
people within the territories claimed by Persian kings, 
irrespective of their original ethnic and religious affilia¬ 
tions. Because of the Islamization of Persia, the Shahn¬ 
amah has been cast within a worldview strongly influ¬ 
enced by Islamic thought. The Persian heroes, such as 
Rustam, were recreated within this context. Just as in 
the case of Jewish verse histories, a number of which 
cover apparently the same incidents from a different 
perspective, the Shahnamah acts to provide a central¬ 
izing narrative, which was used by state builders to help 
integrate a set of diverse peoples into a single nation. 

The story itself covers a bewildering variety of indi¬ 
viduals, kings, heroes, and notable people of the past, 
as well as the defining events of their lives. Although 
the majority of individuals disappear from the narrative 
quickly, many have distinctive characteristics and are 
comparatively sophisticated in terms of characteriza¬ 
tion. Both good and evil appear to be combined in the 
characters. Previous religious beliefs, notably Zoroas¬ 
trianism, are presented as having been defeated by the 
newly arrived faith. However the more than 60 stories 
and 60,000 couplets allow for considerable latitude in 
interpretation. The material is deliberately composed in 
such a way as to invite the reader to ponder on the events 
of the past and to seek the moral lessons to be learned 
from them. Misunderstandings, unrequited love, hubris, 
and jealousy are all present. The epic serves jointly as a 
history and a repository of moral and religious truths, 
and an artistic masterpiece in its own right. 

Further reading: Ferdowsi, Abdelqasem. Shahnameh: The Per¬ 
sian Book of Kings. Trans, by Dick Davis. New York: Viking 
Adult, 2006; Mackey, Sandra, and Scott Harrop, The Iranians: 


Persia, Islam and the Soul of a Nation. New York: Plume, 1998; 
Robinson, B. W. The Persian Book of Kings: An Epitome of the 
Shahnama of Firdawsi. London: Routledge Curzon, 2002. 

John Walsh 

Shi'ism 

Shi’ism is the belief that Ali and his descendants are 
the rightful Muslim leaders. Over the centuries a sepa¬ 
rate body of Shi’i law and practices has also developed. 
The Shi’i argued that Ali should have been selected as the 
first caliph following the prophet Muhammad’s death. 
After having been rejected as caliph three times, Ali final¬ 
ly became the caliph only to have his claim immediately 
questioned by Muaw’iya, the governor of the powerful 
and wealthy Syrian province, his family the Umayyads, 
A’isha (the Prophet’s widow), and many other Muslims. 
Mediation failed to resolve the dispute and for a time 
there were two claimants to the caliphate. After Ali’s 
death in 661, his son Hasan renounced any claim to the 
caliphate and Muaw’iya became the undisputed leader. 
However after Muaw’iya’s death in 680, Ali’s younger 
son Husayn claimed he was the legitimate caliph not Ya- 
zid, Muaw’iya’s son. 

As Husayn and his supporters were moving to con¬ 
front Yazid, they were attacked by a far bigger force at 
Karbala in present-day Iraq. Vastly outnumbered and 
taken by surprise, Husayn and his men were killed and 
their heads were severed and presented to Yazid. How¬ 
ever several of Husayn’s children managed to survive 
and carried on the family claim to leadership. Husayn 
and his followers became martyrs in Shi’i tradition and 
their deaths are mourned and commemorated with dis¬ 
plays of self-flagellation and passion plays on the day 
of Ashura during the month of Muharram. Husayn’s 
tomb in Karbala became a major Shi’i site of pilgrim¬ 
age and his memory dieted profound sadness over the 
believers’ failure to save him. 

However subsequent disputes over the rightful imam 
or heir to Husayn and his family led to the creation of a 
number of different sects among Shi’i followers. 

Twelver Shi’i accepted the line of rule from Ali to 
Muhammad al-Muntazar al-Mahdi. He died in 878 
but Shi’i believed he merely disappeared into “occu- 
lation” where he observed life but was invisible to 
humans. Twelvers believed that he would return as the 
Mahdi, or “rightly guided one,” to announce the Day 
of Judgment. He continued to communicate through 
ayatollahs, who became the intercessors between the 
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imam and the believers. In the contemporary era, Iran 
remained a Twelver Shi’i nation and large numbers of 
Twelvers lived in Iraq, Lebanon, and Bahrain. 

Zaydi Shi’is were also known as Fivers, who split 
off in the eighth century. They supported Zayd, the 
grandson of Husayn, as the rightful imam. In the late 
ninth century, the Zaydis founded a kingdom in Yemen 
where they ruled from safe-holds in remote mountain¬ 
ous regions. In 1891 Imam Muhammad ibn Yahya 
Hamid ad Din established a hereditary Zaydi dynasty 
that lasted until the 1962 revolution in Yemen. 

The Isma’ilis, established in 765, were another off¬ 
shoot of Shi’ism. They established the Fatimid dynas¬ 
ty in Egypt and survived in India and scattered else¬ 
where around the world. In the contemporary age, they 
were led by the Aga Khan, a hereditary position. The 
Alawites broke off from the Twelvers in the ninth cen¬ 
tury, following the eleventh imam, Hasan al Askari (d. 
873), and his student Ibn Nusayr (d. 868). They were 
sometimes, rather prejoratively, referred to as Nusayris. 
The Alawites venerated Ali as an incarnation of God 
and also assimilated a number of Christian influences. 
Alawites ruled Aleppo in northern Syria for a short 
period but were attacked by both the Isma’ilis and eth¬ 
nic Kurds and were persecuted as a religious minority 
by the Mamluks and Ottomans. 

Alawite practices seemed to deviate so far from 
orthodox Sunni practice that some Muslims claimed 
they were not true believers. Under the Ottomans they 
were disaffected socially and economically. The coastal 
area of northern Syria around Latakia remained an Ala¬ 
wite region and in the second half of the 20th century 
they used positions in key army posts to become the 
long-term rulers of Syria. 

The Druze were another Shi’i splinter group, who 
broke off under the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim in the 
11th century. Some of al-Hakim’s supporters, including 
Muhammad al-Darazi, taught that he was the incarna¬ 
tion of God. Al-Darazi was assassinated in 1019 and 
his followers became known as the Druze. Al-Hakim 
disappeared in 1021 and the Druze took refuge in the 
remote mountains of Lebanon. They developed an elab¬ 
orate secret ritual and belief system known only to adult 
male members of the sect. The secrecy surrounding 
Druze beliefs gave rise to numerous speculations about 
their practices. Although the Druze are historically an 
offshoot of Islam, their belief system seemed so far from 
general Muslim practice that they were generally con¬ 
sidered to practice a separate religion. Tight knit Druze 
communities and their reputation for military prow¬ 
ess, coupled with the fragile confessional nature of the 


modern Lebanese state, enabled the Druze to exercise 
political power in excess of their actual population in 
the contemporary era. Small Druze populations are also 
found in modern-day Syria and Israel. 

The Shi’i often composed the lower social and eco¬ 
nomic strata in Muslim states. Throughout most of 
Muslim history, the rulers have generally been ortho¬ 
dox Sunnis, even in areas such as Iraq or Bahrain where 
the Shi’i made up a large part or even the majority of 
the population. After the 1979 revolution in Iran there 
was a resurgence of Shi’i activism that spread through¬ 
out much of the Muslim world. 

Further reading: Jafri, Husain M. Origins and Early Devel¬ 
opment of Shi’a Islam. London: Longman, 1979; Momen, 
Moojan. An Introduction of Shi’i Islam. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1985; Hussain, Jassim M. 
The Occultation of the Twelfth Imam. London: The Mu- 
hammadi Trust, 1982; ‘Allamah Sayyid Muhammad Husayn 
Tabataba’i, trans. Sayyid Hossein Nasr, Shi’ite Islam. Albany: 
State University of New York, 1975; Makarem, Sami Nasib. 
The Druze Faith. Delmar, N. Y.: Caravan Books, 1974; Betts, 
Robert Brenton. The Druze. New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1988. 

Janice J. Terry 

Shinran 

(1173-1263) Buddhist philosphe r 

Shinran was a Japanese Buddhist philosopher who was 
primarily concerned with the fate of the mass of the 
people who would be unable to achieve enlightenment 
through their own efforts. He emphasized the role of 
faith as a means of salvation and placed it in the context 
of action and attainment of enlightenment. His school 
of Buddhism was called the Jodo Shinsu (the True Pure 
Land), and it has become one of the largest such schools 
in modern Japan. 

Shinran became a monk at childhood after the 
deaths of his parents and he studied at the Tendai 
school on Mount Hiei. He underwent a process of 
asceticism in the search for enlightenment but failed to 
achieve his goal in this way. Granted a short sabbati¬ 
cal in the Roklcaku-do (Hexagonal Temple in Kyoto), 
he encountered Honen and was inspired to follow his 
Pure Land Buddhist form of belief, which held that 
calling out the name of the Buddha in true faith would 
be sufficient for people to achieve enlightenment in the 
practice known as nembutsu. Shinran abandoned his 
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previous asceticism and became an advocate of nem- 
butsu. When this was outlawed in 1209, he was exiled. 
He subsequently married, despite the requirement for 
monks to remain celibate. His son, Zenran, followed 
him into the religious life but this led to conflict later 
when Shinran felt compelled to disown Zenran on the 
basis of the young man’s different (and hence heretical) 
religious beliefs. 

Shinran spent around 20 years in Kanto after his 
exile, where he continued his studies, wrote extensive 
tracts, and attempted to convert the local people. After 
the Kanto years, Shinran returned to Kyoto, where he 
then had a confrontation with his son, who had been 
leading followers in the absence of his father. Shinran 
died in Kyoto at the age of 90. His followers commem¬ 
orated his life, in part with the creation of an organized 
form of his religious beliefs. 

True Pure Land Buddhism focuses on the worship 
of Amitabha Buddha and anticipation of paradise lands 
to the west, where those saved by their worship will 
make their perpetual home. Worshipping the Buddha as 
an individual is contrary to the Buddha’s own intention, 
since he considered that he had successfully eradicated 
his own ego and, therefore, there was nothing left to 
worship. Further the Buddha stressed the need for all 
people to search for and evaluate all stages on the road 
to enlightenment individually and systematically. True 
Pure Land Buddhism, therefore, was far more demo¬ 
cratic than the Buddhism of the Buddha himself and 
offered happiness in the next world to a much larger 
group of people. It could be used, therefore, as a power¬ 
ful force for modernization and social reform. 

Further reading: Foard, James Harlan, Michael Solomon, and 
Richard K. Payne, eds. The Pure Land Tradition: History and 
Development. Fremont, CA: Asian Humanities Press, 1996; 
Shinran. The Collected Works of Shinran in Two Volumes: 
The Writings and the Introductions, Glossaries and Reading 
Aids. Jodo Shinsu Hongwanji-Ha, 1997; Souyri, Pierre Fran¬ 
cois. The World Turned Upside Down: Medieval Japanese 
Society. Trans, by Kathe Roth. London: Pimlico, 2002. 

John Walsh 

Shiva 

Shiva (Siva), along with Vishnu and Brahma, is one 
of the Trimurti deities of Hinduism. He is worshipped 
throughout the Hindu world. His beautiful consort Par- 
vati usually accompanies him. Her avatars are Uma, 


Durga, or Kali. Shiva’s sons are Skanda (six-faced) and 
the elephant-headed Ganesha. 

Shiva is depicted in the Vedas as Rudra (the Howl¬ 
er). Rudra was described as the destructive power of 
rainstorms. With a red face, a blue neck, matted hair 
locks, and his body smeared with ashes, he dwelled in the 
Himalayas, where his servants were thieves and ghosts. 
He wore an animal skin, a cobra as a garland, and a 
crescent moon as a hair ornament. He carried a trident 
and used arrows and thunderbolts. He was worshipped 
in fear without the assurance that worshipping would 
provide protection. Other weapons used by Rudra 
included fever, coughs, and poisons. However, he was 
also a sustainer of life because he had 1,000 remedies 
for diseases and poisons. In the Svetasvatara Upanisad, 
Rudra and Shiva were identified as one and the same. 

During the 100s b.c.e. shrines to Shiva were built, 
which included phallic symbols. Eventually these devel¬ 
oped into a symbolic phallic lingam. Sometimes there 
would be four faces depicted on the sides of the symbol. 
These were representative of the omniscient character 
of the deity. In the development of Shiva worship the 
lingam was eventually seated in a shallow dish with a 
symbolic yoni representing a vulva. These were repre¬ 
sentative of Shiva’s sakti (female reproductive power). 
As a symbol of Shiva’s potency as a power for generat¬ 
ing life the lingam and yoni were interpreted as symbols 
of creative power. Sometimes Shiva has been represent¬ 
ed as half male and half female (Lord Ardhanarisvara). 

In epic poems and in the Puranas, Shiva’s destruc¬ 
tive side was modified by the development of a kinder, 
gentler side. In myths and in art Shiva (Rudha) was rep¬ 
resented as the great yogin. Seated on Mount Kailas in 
Tibet he would meditate and thereby sustain the world. 
He was Parvati’s lover, and the “lord of the dance,” 
who trampled on time and enacted the destiny of the 
universe. Philosophical interpretations of Saivism inter¬ 
preted him as the Great God or as the timeless, absolute 
consciousness that underlies the cosmos. In other myths 
Shiva was presented as an uncouth ascetic. Dwelling in 
cemeteries and on cremation grounds, he would smear 
his body with the ashes of the dead, or mark his forehead 
with three horizontal stripes of white ash. Myths told of 
the destructive power of Shiva declared that he wore a 
necklace of the skulls of deities he had outlived or had 
killed. As Shiva theology slowly expanded, he became a 
universal preserver or protector of life. 

Eventually Shiva devotees (Saivas) organized them¬ 
selves into orders. Some engaged in shocking behav¬ 
iors—living in cremation grounds, using skulls as alms 
bowls, and practicing bloodletting rituals and sacrifices. 
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In the 400s several sects of Saivism developed, and San¬ 
skrit manuals (agamas) were written by some sects. 
The agamas described beliefs and gave directions for 
building temples, carving images, and for practicing 
sect rituals. The sects were generally ascetics who also 
had a lay following. Among these sects were the Pasu- 
patas founded by Lakulisa, the Kalamukhas, Kapalikas, 
Trikas, and Kashmiris. 

In the 700s the Saivas sect developed the Saiva Sid- 
dhanta theological tradition in South India. The Saivas 
used the Sanskrit word for wisdom (siddhanta) to 
expound the wisdom of Shiva as the supreme lord. The 
Saiva Siddhanta taught that souls and matter are created 
by the power that comes from Brahman (maya) and that 
they do really exist. Souls were in bondage to karma but 
could be delivered from their ignorance by the liberating 
power of Shiva. Spiritual power can be acquired from an 
authentic guru who serves as a spiritual director. 

In the 600s Saivite religion was promoted by a series 
of talented religious poets who wrote in the South Indi¬ 
an language of Tamil. Within 100 years religious poetry 
was set to music and sung over wide areas. The music 
invited a mystical union with the deity. However the 
union was not like that of Indian mystics, because the 
Saivite mystical union was not one of absorption into 
the divine; nor was there a loss of personality. Nonbe¬ 
lievers challenged the theology of the early Tamil poets. 
The philosopher Sankara developed arguments for the 
impersonal power of Brahman. 

The Saivasiddhanta theologians defended Saivite 
beliefs against opponents by stressing the protective 
role of Shiva. Meykandar and his disciple Arulnandi, 
both Saivasiddhanta theologians of the 1200s, called 
Shiva Siva Pasupati, or “the Lord of Cattle” (like a 
“good shepherd”) who cared for the cattle. Saiva the¬ 
ology taught that ignorance kept souls from knowing 
their real nature. Ignorance made them blind to spiritu¬ 
al realities and to Shiva’s helping powers. Consequently 
they remained bound to the sufferings of this world by 
three ropes: the rope of ignorance, the rope of the pen¬ 
alties of karma, and the rope of may a (illusions about 
this world). Shiva came to be addressed as pati, or Lord, 
because he offered many spiritual aids that could be 
used by people to gain liberation from the three bonds. 

See also Hindu epic literature. 

Further reading: Kramrisch, Stella. The Presence of Siva. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1981; Peterson, 
Indira Viswanathan. Poems to Siva: The Hymns of the Tam¬ 
il Saints. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1989; 
Smith, David. The Dance of Siva: Religion, Art and Poetry in 


South India. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1996; 
Storl, Wolf-Dieter. Shiva: The Wild God of Power and Ec¬ 
stasy. Rochester, VT: Inner Traditions, 2004. 

Andrew J. Waskey 

Shona 

The Shona is the name used to describe a number of 
tribes with similar cultures who have lived in the east¬ 
ern part of Zimbabwe. The main tribes are the Zezuru, 
the Karanga, the Manyika, the Tonga-Korekore, and 
the Ndau. All speak Bantu and have survived in farm¬ 
ing communities. They made up some 80 percent of the 
population of Zimbabwe in the year 2006, with the 
president of Zimbabwe, Robert Mugabe (prime minis¬ 
ter 1980-87, president from 1987), being from the Sho¬ 
na, as was the prime minister of Zimbabwe-Rhodesia, 
Bishop Abel Muzorewa. There are also many Shona in 
neighboring countries: Botswana, Mozambique, South 
Africa, and Zambia. Some also lived in the short-lived 
Republic of Venda, one of South Africa’s homelands or 
“Bantustans,” established 1979-94. 

Traditionally the Shona were farmers of millet, sor¬ 
ghum, and maize, the last being their major staple food. 
They currently grow many other crops, including beans, 
groundnuts (peanuts), rice, and sweet potatoes. For 
meat, the Shona hunt animals. Cattle are raised—not 
for beef but for milk, and also for a measure of wealth, 
especially for paying dowries. The main migration of 
the Shona to modern-day Zimbabwe was largely asso¬ 
ciated with finding grazing land for their cattle. Living 
conditions largely consist of villages that involve clus¬ 
ters of huts around a central area where granaries and 
common cattle pens are located. Huts are made from 
mud and wattle, with thatched roofs, and generally 
accommodate extended families. The kinship system 
involves exogamous clans, with family trees and tradi¬ 
tions, succession, and inheritance generally following 
the male line, although a few groups of Shona in the 
north of the country are matrilineal. Chiefs who inherit 
their position in the male line run the villages. 

In the ninth century the Shona built the great stone 
buildings of Great Zimbabwe, one of the most important 
archaeological sites in southern Africa. The word Zim¬ 
babwe , which became the name of the country, means 
“royal court,” and they were the centers of power in 
the land. There are three sections that make up Great 
Zimbabwe: the Hill Complex, the Great Enclosure, and 
the Valley Complex. The Hill Complex has been called 
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In the ninth century the Shona built the stone buildings of Great 
Zimbabwe, with towers that may have been used for keeping watch. 


the Acropolis by some historians and was the center of 
royal events in the whole site. Although it has a number 
of enclosures, they were probably for animals rather 
than for protection. Archaeologists have been able to 
show that it was built in a number of stages, and modi¬ 
fied at different times. Some of the buildings collapsed, 
and the site was then leveled before new building work 
was started. The eastern section is known as the “ritual 
enclosure” and is connected with ceremonies involving 
Shona chiefs. Large statues of carved soapstone birds 
looked over the site but were removed long ago. There 
is also some evidence of gold smelting in one section 
nearby. There are various theories for the small towers, 
with some scholars suggesting religious purposes, and 
others that they provided lookout positions. 

The most famous part of Great Zimbabwe is the 
Great Enclosure, which is one of the most regularly pho¬ 
tographed parts of the entire area, appearing regularly in 
books and on Rhodesian and Zimbabwe postage stamps. 
Nearly 255 meters in circumference and 100 meters 
across, it remains the largest surviving ancient structure 
in sub-Saharan Africa. 

Scholars have long surmised it was a royal compound 
where the king’s mother and his main wives would reside. 
There was a belief that the large conical tower on the site 
held treasure, and it was marked on some plans as being 
the site of the royal treasury. Many people have dug in 
the hope of finding gold, but it is also believed that it 
was the grain store for the king. The Valley Enclosures 
date from the 13th century and have yielded the largest 


amount of archaeological finds. There was much specu¬ 
lation on whether the Shona actually built the enclo¬ 
sures at Great Zimbabwe, with some writers surmis¬ 
ing that they were Arab, Egyptian, Ethiopian, Greek, 
Jewish, or Phoenician in origins. Some have sought to 
link them to the queen of Sheba or the legendary Pre- 
ster John. Others have seen connections with the famed 
King Solomon’s mines. However not a single archaeo¬ 
logical link connects the ruins with any of these. Some 
Chinese porcelain, Persian crockery, and beads and a 
few trinkets from India were found, indicating that the 
people at Great Zimbabwe traded, probably through 
intermediaries such as the Arabs, with peoples in the 
Indian Ocean. 

The first Caucasian to see Great Zimbabwe was 
Adam Renders, an American sailor, who arrived in the 
area in 1867. He married the daughter of an African 
chief and remained nearby until his death in 1881. The 
first to write an account of the ruins was Carl Mauch, 
a German who came to Great Zimbabwe in September 
1871. Subsequent travelers started taking pieces of the 
ruin away with them. British archaeologist Gertrude 
Caton-Thompson spent three years working at the site 
in the 1930s and concluded that they were Bantu in 
style, and part of the legendary Shona civilization. Great 
Zimbabwe remains the second most important tourist 
site in Zimbabwe, after Victoria Falls. In recent years 
Shona culture and customs has been revived with an 
interest in Shona wood and stone carving, and music. 

See also Bantu. 

Further reading: Bourdillon, M. F. C. The Shona Peoples: 
An Ethnography of the Contemporary Shona, with Special 
Reference to their Religion. Gwelo, Rhodesia: Mambo Press, 
1976; Kileff, Clive and Peggy. Shona Customs: Essays by Af¬ 
rican 'Writers. Gwelo, Rhodesia: Mambo Press, 1970. 

Justin Corfield 

Shotoku Taishi 

(574-622) Japanese political leader 

Prince Shotoku Taishi was crown prince and regent of 
Japan between 592 and 622. His rule opened an era of 
great reforms that advanced Buddhism and Chinese po¬ 
litical and cultural influence in Japan. For his role he is 
called the Great Civilizer. 

Up to the sixth century Chinese cultural influence 
had grown gradually in Japan. After the mid-sixth cen¬ 
tury the process quickened. One reason was the gradual 
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strength and reach of the Yamato state, which required 
more complex institutions than the clan government of 
Japan had provided. Second, China became unified in 
589 under the Sui dynasty after three and half centuries 
of division. The great Tang (T’ang) dynasty followed, 
one of the greatest in China’s imperial history and wor¬ 
thy of emulation. The third factor was the introduction 
of Buddhism to Japan from China via Korea (the south¬ 
ern Korean state Paekche had a very close relationship 
with Japan) in 552. 

Buddhism was attractive to many Japanese but was 
also resented because it was foreign and not associated 
with Japanese mythology and the shamanistic practices of 
its native Shintoism. In 587 the Soga clan won ascendan¬ 
cy at the Yamato court; the chief’s niece, Suiko, became 
empress, and her nephew Shotoku, descended from both 
the imperial and Soga clans, became her regent. Shotoku 
began a great era of reforms that would advance Japa¬ 
nese civilization in the pattern of China. He was a devout 
Buddhist; in fact a legend has him clutching a statuette 
of the Buddha at his birth. He proclaimed Buddhism 
the preferred state religion, promoted the building of 
temples, welcomed monks and missionaries from China 
and Korea, lectured on Buddhist teachings, and wrote 
commentaries on three Buddhist sutras. Thus Buddhism 
became the most important vehicle for the advancement 
of Chinese culture. However Buddhism did not provide 
a structure for the organization of government and soci¬ 
ety, and for those he turned to the imperial structure of 
China of the Sui-Tang dynasties. 

In 604 Prince Shotoku promulgated the Seventeen 
Article Constitution (or Injunctions). Article II promot¬ 
ed Buddhism stating: “Sincerely revere the three trea¬ 
sures, viz. Buddha, the Law and the Priesthood, are the 
final refuge of the four generated beings, and are the 
supreme object of faith in all countries. Any person of 
any age should revere Buddhist law. Few persons are 
really bad. If they are taught well, they will be obedient. 
But if they are not converted [to the truth of] the Three 
Treasures, how can their wrongs be corrected?” The 
other 16 articles promoted Confucian precepts such as 
the supremacy of the ruler, a centralized government, a 
bureaucracy based on merit and correct principles, and 
social relationships that promoted harmony. In the same 
year Prince Shotoku also adopted the Chinese calen¬ 
dar, thereby accepting the Chinese view of world order. 
China required its tributary states to adopt the Chinese 
calendar as sign of vassalage. Japan adopted it volun¬ 
tarily and did not become a Chinese vassal state. He 
also adopted major features of a Chinese style bureau¬ 
cratic rule and system of court ranks for officials. 


In 607 Shotoku broke new ground by sending an 
official embassy to the Chinese court. He would send a 
total of three, the two subsequent ones in 608 and 614, 
but the embassies would continue until the mid-ninth 
century, long after Shotoku’s reign had ended. Each 
of the later ones had a contingent of four ships with 
between 500 and 600 students, some staying in China 
for up to 10 years. After returning to Japan the students, 
including government officials, monks, musicians, paint¬ 
ers, and scholars, became transmitters of what they had 
learned to the wider society. His initiative resulted in one 
of the greatest technology transfers in premodern times. 
In addition to government-sponsored students, private 
individuals also began to travel to China to study, and 
trade also increased between the two countries. Educat¬ 
ed Japanese read Chinese books and wrote in Chinese. 
The common written script came to unite Chinese, Kore¬ 
ans, and Japanese in a common literary heritage and a 
shared moral and historical tradition. Many Chinese and 
Koreans immigrated to Japan during this period, which 
accelerated the spread of Chinese culture. 

The Soga clan continued to dominate the Japanese 
court after Shotoku’s death. His opponents had feared 
that he sought the throne. But his son Prince Yamashi- 
ro refused to press his candidacy for the throne when 
Empress Suiko died in 628. In 645 the Soga clan was 
defeated and lost its influence at court. However Prince 
Shotoku’s legacy continued, and even accelerated, dur¬ 
ing the next century as Japan continued to catapult for¬ 
ward in adopting Chinese culture and institutions. 

See also Kojiki and Nihon Shoki; Taiho Code; Taika 
Reforms. 

Further reading: Brown, Delmer M., ed. The Cambridge 
History of Japan. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1993; Samson, G. B. Japan, A Short Cultural History. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1943. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Siamese invasion of the 
Khmer kingdom 

The emergence of Thai kingdoms in the 13th century 
changed the power configuration of mainland Southeast 
Asia. Angkor and Pagan both felt their military might. 
The conquest of Nan Chao by the Mongols accelerated 
the process of Thai migration. The kingdoms emerged 
from alliances between the leaders of muangs (unit of 
cluster of villages). Prince Mengrai (1239-1317) had 
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established the kingdom of Lanna. In 1281 he conquered the 
kingdom of Haripunjaya and crushed the Mon-Khmer 
outpost of the area. The founder of Sukhothai, Sri In- 
draditya (r. 1238-70), overthrew the Khmer overlordship 
in Thailand. Rama Khamheng (1239-98), the third ruler, 
carved out a vast empire ruling over ethnic groups like 
the Burmese, Mon, Lao, and Khmers. After the emer¬ 
gence of Ayutthaya, the tables were turned and the Sia¬ 
mese attacked the Khmers. 

In 1350, Rama Tibodi I (1312-69) founded the 
kingdom of Ayutthaya, which dominated Siamese his¬ 
tory for four centuries. A new capital city was estab¬ 
lished and Tibodi named the capital after Rama, the 
hero of the Ramayana , an important Indian epic. 
The strategic location of the capital city facilitated 
attacking the Khmers. Tibodi was bent upon claiming 
overlordship of the region. The first Siamese invasion 
began in the year 1352 under the command of Prince 
Ramesuan (r. 1369-70 and 1388-95). The Khmer 
ruler Jayavarman Paramesvar (r. 1327-52) became a 
vassal of Ayutthaya. However, control of Ayutthaya 
did not last long and the Khmer ruler Kambujadhiraj 
(r. 1377-83) recovered Angkor. 

Among the rulers of Ayutthaya, two different poli¬ 
cies alternated. The Lopburi faction wanted to establish 
Siamese hegemony over the Khmers. But the Suphan- 
buri faction was interested in subduing the Thai king¬ 
doms and visualized Sukhothai, rather than Angkor, as 
a rival. Borommaracha I (r. 1370-88), who was from 
Suphoburi, did not follow an active policy toward the 
Khmers and concentrated his energy in subduing Suk¬ 
hothai. Tibodi and his son Ramesuan along with grand¬ 
son Ramatacha (1395-1404) were from Lopburi and 
perceived the threat from Angkor as greater than that 
of Sukhothai. Ramesuan attacked the Khmers for the 
second time in 1389. The immediate result of the inva¬ 
sion was the capture of Chonburi and Chantaburi by 
the Khmer ruler Dharmasokaraj (r. 1383-89), who also 
captured the majority of the population. 

The troops of Ayutthaya seized Angkor for seven 
months and took 90,000 Cambodians as prisoners. In 
1431 the Ayutthaya King Borommaracha II (r. 1424-48) 
invaded Angkor again, killing the ruler Srey (sometimes 
called Tammasok). Prince Intaburi, son of Boromma¬ 
racha I, was installed as the new king. But Intaburi’s 
reign was short-lived and after his death, Angkor again 
became independent. The Khmers shifted their capital 
to Phnom Penh in 1432 and their domain was con¬ 
fined to a small area. The objective of making Angkor 
a vassal state was not realized. Trailok (r. 1448-88), 
the eldest son of King Boromaraja II, was one of the 


greatest Thai monarchs and reformers. He did not pay 
attention to Angkor and was involved in continuous 
war with Chieng Mai. 

The Siamese attack against the Khmers did not result 
in Angkor’s becoming a part of Audhya for a long time. 
After the attack was over and Thai forces retreated back 
to Ayutthaya, the Khmers reasserted their independence. 
The sacking of their capital incurred heavy losses in 
terms of men and material. From the Siamese viewpoint, 
they had gained the upper hand and Ayutthaya was safe 
from attack by the Khmers. The domination of Cam¬ 
bodia over Thailand was a thing of the past. A general 
pattern was also emerging in the internecine wars of the 
Burmese, Khmers, and Thais. Apart from ransacking 
the towns and imposing tributes, the victorious power 
was taking much of the population to make up for those 
killed in the wars. The result was an ethnic mix in main¬ 
land Southeast Asia. The Angkorean features in both 
the social and cultural domain percolated to Siamese 
society. The Thais were influenced by the Khmer con¬ 
cept of monarchy, and the system of slavery. 

See also Burma; Khmer kingdom. 

Further reading: Cady, John F. Thailand, Burma, Laos, & 
Cambodia. Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1966; 
Hall, D. G. E. A History of South-East Asia. New York: St 
Martin Press, 1968; Marr, David G., and A. C. Milner, eds. 
Southeast Asia in the 9th to 14th Centuries. Singapore: ANU, 
1986; Mishra, Patit P. “Rama Tibodi I.” In D. Levinson and 
K. Christensen, eds. Encyclopedia of Modern Asia. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 2002; Rong, Syamananda. 
A History of Thailand. Bangkok: Chulalongkorn University 
and Thai Watana Panich, 1977; Tarling, Nicholas, ed. The 
Cambridge History of Southeast Asia. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1992; Wyatt, David K. Thailand: A 
Short History. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1986. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Silla dynasty 

The Silla dynasty was a Korean kingdom with origins in 
the southeast of the country, in the area around modern- 
day Pusan (Busan). It is said to have begun in about 57 
b.c.e. when the Saro tribe and its allies in that region 
established a confederation of the tribes, led by Pak Hy- 
eokgeose. However many historians feel that date was the 
invention of 12th-century Korean historians, as found in 
the Samguk Sagi, written by Kim Bu-sik, to try to show 
that the Silla predated their main rivals. The early years 
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of Silla saw a rotated monarchy with members of the 
Pak, Kim, and Sok families sharing the title of ruler, al¬ 
though not using the title of king until later. 

As the kingdom of Koguryo was emerging as a 
major power in northern and central Korea, Silla was 
taking over tribes in the south. Originally they only 
targeted the Saro tribe, taking tribute to the Mahan 
confederation as their vassal in 19 b.c.e. However Silla 
grew dramatically in prosperity and many historians 
have seen this as the influence of many Chinese mer¬ 
chants who came to settle in the area and brought with 
them much resultant trade. There were also influences 
from Japan—the envoy that took the tribute to Mahan 
in 19 b.c.e. was of Japanese ancestry. In the year after 
this mission, the king of Mahan died and although Silla 
sent over a delegation for the funeral, they rapidly drew 
up plans to take land from Mahan and enlarge their 
area. In 250 c.e. the Mahan confederacy, which had 
controlled much of central southern Korea, was finally 
absorbed, not by Silla, but by the kingdom of Paekche 
(Baekje), which had a common border with Silla. This was 
initially thought to be dangerous as it left the Korean 
Peninsula under the control of three kingdoms, Silla, 
Paekche, and Koguryo, with little in the way of buffer 
states that had existed beforehand. Silla and Paekche 
feared invasion from the emerging power of Koguryo, 
which had ejected the last Chinese base in 313. 

To counter this threat, Kim Naemul (356-401) of 
Silla assumed the title of maripkan or king ensured 
that the succession to the throne was hereditary. The 
end of the rotating monarchy resulted in the ability 
to establish a more centralized administration, which 
adopted many of their methods of government, cus¬ 
toms, and some Chinese culture. Initially Silla sided 
with Koguryo to attack Paekche, which had been aid¬ 
ing Japanese pirates. However when Koguryo moved 
its capital south to Pyongyang in 427, and its focus also 
moved south, Koguryo and Silla had to form an alli¬ 
ance. Silla also built up trade ties with Japan. 

King Peopheung (r. 514-540) established Bud¬ 
dhism as the state religion of the kingdom of Silla and 
embarked on military expeditions that eroded the power 
of the nonaligned tribes in the region. His successor, 
King Jinheung (r. 540-576), enlarged the army and used 
it to help Paekche take lands around modern-day Seoul. 
However in 553 he decided that his forces were strong 
enough to seize the whole area for itself, ending the 120- 
year alliance of convenience between Silla and Paekche. 

The war in 553-555 led to Silla’s massively enlarging 
its landholdings, with Paekche forced to cede over half of 
its territory. This was followed by a long period of peace 


when scholars in Silla devoted much time to Buddhism. 
King Pak-jong, who ascended the throne in 576, abdi¬ 
cated to become a monk and his wife became a nun. A 
considerable part of the wealth of the country was sent 
in missions of tribute to China, which weakened Silla 
economically but bought them a firm alliance. 

Gradually Silla came to ally itself militarily with 
Tang China and in a series of lightning military cam¬ 
paigns, King Muyeol (r. 654-661) managed to capture 
most of Paekche just before his death, even though the 
Japanese sent a fleet bringing an expeditionary force 
with them to help Paekche in 662 and again in 663. The 
war ended with Silla’s being victorious and immediately 
accepting Chinese overlordship. Silla then persuaded 
China that Koguryo should be the next target, and 
Silla sent General Kim Yu-shin to attack Koguryo. It 
took 10-12 years to defeat and destroy the kingdom of 
Koguryo, and by 668 Silla was in control of Koguryo, 
and this resulted in the whole of the Korean Peninsula’s 
being unified under the Silla, the period being known as 
that of the “Unified Silla.” 

Confident in the superiority of their soldiers after 
these wars, the kings of Silla became ambitious and 
decided to attack the Chinese soldiers on the Korean 
Peninsula and stop paying tribute to the Tang. The 
first attack on the Chinese was in 671 and the Chinese 
responded three years later by sending in more sol¬ 
diers, but the Silla not only were able to withstand the 
attacks, but also defeated the Chinese at Maechosong, 
near Yangju, and at Chonsong near the mouth of the 
Yseong River. The Silla were also able to drive the Chi¬ 
nese garrison out of Pyongyang and force the Chinese 
soldiers to be pulled back to Liaoting. Although China 
protested that some of the land of Paekche and Kogu¬ 
ryo belonged to them, because of the increasing weak¬ 
ness at the Tang court, it was impossible to press these 
claims, and in 735 the Chinese formally acknowledged 
Silla as an independent kingdom with the rights to all 
the lands south of the Taedong River. 

During the reign of King Kyongdok (r. 742-764), 
Silla was at the peak of its power, but the Unified Silla 
period did not last long. Initially its power was eroded 
by dynastic struggles. King Hyegeong succeeded King 
Kyongdok. Kim Yang-seng, who made himself King 
Sondok, assassinated King Hyegeong. He ruled for four 
years and then was deposed by King Wonsong. Violent 
court struggles and intrigue wrought havoc at the Silla 
court and when Sinmu became king in 839, the author¬ 
ity of the king had been destroyed with much of the 
country in the hands of nobles who formed alliances to 
attack other aristocrats. There were many local lords 
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who started to plot against the central authority and 
rebellions were followed by civil wars, and a large peas¬ 
ant rebellion. 

Kyon Hwon (Gyeon Hwon) attacked the royal 
capital and killed the king, Kyong-ae, proclaiming his 
Later Paekche Kingdom at Wansanju (Chonju) in 900. 
In the following year Kung Ye (Gung Ye), in central 
Korea, captured the city of Kaesong (Songak) and made 
it the capital for his Later Kingdom of Koguryo. Near 
Kaesong, another rebel leader, Wang Kon, joined Kung 
Ye and was made the prime minister in Kung Ye’s gov¬ 
ernment. In 918 he overthrew Kung Ye and made him¬ 
self ruler of the Later Kingdom of Koguryo. With these 
two new kingdoms established, it was not long before 
Silla was totally overthrown. It could no longer call on 
China for help, and with the overthrow of the Tang 
(T’ang) dynasty in 908, Silla was totally isolated. The 
Later Kingdom of Koguryo emerged as the new Koryo 
dynasty of Korea.The system of government of Silla 
relied heavily on the king and the royal family. Outside 
the royal family were the nobility, who each controlled 
parts of the country. The system of exerting control 
over the people was similar to that in China, with up to 
a quarter of the population being slaves. 

The capital of the kingdom of Silla was at Gyeongju 
(Kyongju), which had, at its height, a population of about 
1 million, making it one of the larger cities in the world 
at that time. Many remains of Silla can still be seen in the 
city, the center of which is called Tumuli Park because of 
the 23 burial mounds that have survived. These were for 
members of the Silla royal family and were designed to 
prevent tomb robbery. A large round hole was dug, and 
lined with gravel and then stone slabs, then a wooden 
chamber was constructed, and the deceased was interred. 
After this chamber was sealed, the whole structure was 
covered with heavy stones, then with earth, and the area 
covered in turf. As a result jewelry and other artifacts 
have been found in many of these graves, which have 
helped historians reconstruct aspects of life in the Silla 
court. The amount of gold found has shown the wealth 
of the kingdom, being used for jewelry and foil worked 
into pots, utensils, and weapons. 

Also at Gyeongju, along with places such as the 
Bunhwangsa pagoda, there is the oldest surviving astro¬ 
nomical observatory in East Asia, the Cheomseongdae, 
which was built between 632 and 646 when Unified 
Silla was at its height. Although the building looks 
simple, it was set on 12 rectangular stone bases (one 
for each month) and set in such a way for astronomers 
easily to work out the relative positions of different 
stars. Gyeongju was sacked in 935 and many of the old 


wooden buildings were destroyed, and the large gar¬ 
dens in the center of the city that commemorated the 
unification of Korea were wrecked. 

In 1975 archaeological work on the site of the gar¬ 
dens unearthed many wooden objects from the Anapji 
Pond. In the area around Gyeongju, there are dozens of 
temples, and also the burial sites of King Muyeol and 
General Kim Yu-shin, the two men who established Uni¬ 
fied Silla. Many tourists visit the Seokguram Grotto, a 
site on the UNESCO World Cultural Heritage List, to 
the southeast of Gyeongju, where a statue of the Bud¬ 
dha, surrounded by guardians and some deities, was 
constructed during the late Silla period in the mid-eighth 
century. The statue of Buddha is carved out of a large 
granite block that was quarried north of the capital and 
then carried up the mountainside to its present position. 

Further reading: Gardiner, K. H. J. The Early History of Ko¬ 
rea. Canberra: Australian National University Press, 1969; 
Robinson, Martin, et al. Korea. Melbourne: Lonely Planet 
Books, 2004; Whitfield, Roderick, ed. Treasures from Ko¬ 
rea: Art Through 5000 Years. London: British Museum Pub¬ 
lications, 1984. 

Justin Corfield 

Sind, Arab conquest of 

Sind (or Sindh) is a province of modern-day Pakistan. It 
is bounded by the Thar Desert to the east, the Kirthar 
Mountains to the west, and the Arabian Sea to the 
south. The Indus River passes through Sind and its irri¬ 
gation was a major source of food and revenue for Sin- 
dhi people. Buddhism was established in the area during 
the reign of King Ashoka, and adherence strengthened 
over the years. Influence was exerted over the region by 
many different peoples, including the Scythians, Huns, 
Persians, Greco-Bactrians, and Mauryans. Chief Min¬ 
ister Chach seized the throne of Sind in 622 and es¬ 
tablished an unpopular dynasty that commanded little 
loyalty from the people or government officials. 

Arabs had enjoyed a long and mostly untroubled 
relationship with Sind and its neighbors based most¬ 
ly on shared commercial interests. Traders shipped 
goods from the Indian subcontinent and Southeast 
Asia westward to the Mediterranean. This continued 
after the Arabs embraced Islam, but in 711 a dispute 
broke out following the attack on and enslavement of 
a group of women and children who were traveling to 
Arabia. Hajjaj, the governor of the eastern provinces of 
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the Umayyad Caliphate, complained but was unable to 
receive justice to his satisfaction and prepared for a mil¬ 
itary campaign. Two initial forays were repulsed but a 
third, led by Muhammad ibn Qasim, was more success¬ 
ful. A force of 6,000 camels, 6,000 cavalry, and accom¬ 
panying infantry and baggage train was dispatched and 
managed first to capture the coastal town of Dehul and 
then defeat the troops of King Dahar in battle, after 
a number of travails. The Arabs were assisted by the 
voluntary surrender of large numbers of Sindhi people 
and officials, whose loyalty to Dahar was very limited. 
Muhammad ibn Qasim was able to establish control 
over the whole of Sind, which was subsequently inte¬ 
grated into the Umayyad Caliphate, where it remained 
during the succeeding Abbasid dynasty until central 
power loosened and it became possible to establish 
local dynasties. The Abbasid governor, Hisham, who 
arrived in 757, undertook military expeditions against 
neighboring states, but there were no further territorial 
expansions throughout Arab rule. 

Arab rule of Sind followed a similar pattern to that 
employed elsewhere, with most official posts remain¬ 
ing in local hands while an Arab governor administered 
the area with the assistance of troops who garrisoned 
the major towns and cities. Some people converted to 
Islam but comparatively few, and there was little effort 
expended on forcing people to change their religion at 
that time. The Arab period of rule led to the creation 
of a fusion of cultures that have helped to character¬ 
ize subsequent Sindhi society. The city of Mansura was 
established as the capital and its people benefited from 
Arab learning and knowledge. 

See also Umayyad dynasty. 

Further reading: Hitti, Philip. History of the Arabs. New York: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2002; Lambrick, H. T. Sind: A General 
Introduction. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1975. 

John Walsh 

Sixtus IV 

See Rome, papacy in Renaissance. 

Song (Sung) dynasty 

The Song dynasty (960-1279) was founded by Zhao 
Kuangyin (Chao K’uang-yin), r. 960-976, and is known 
posthumously as Song Taizu (Song T’ai-tsu) or Grand 
Ancestor of Song. After the fall of the Tang (T’ang) dy¬ 


nasty in 907 China had been divided with the northern 
part ruled by a succession of short-lived regimes called 
the Five Dynasties of China, while southern China 
was divided between 10 province-sized minor ruling 
houses. Zhao Kuangyin was an important general serv¬ 
ing the last of the Five Dynasties, the Later Zhou. Fie 
became emperor as a result of a mutiny conducted by 
his troops. Fearful that the same soldiers and their of¬ 
ficers could depose him as easily as they had raised him 
to the throne, he immediately set out to persuade the 
leading generals to retire on generous pensions, replac¬ 
ing them with junior officers loyal to him. In forming 
his new government Taizu made the military subordi¬ 
nate to civilians and rotated commanders and garrisons 
to discourage the formation of strong bonds between 
them. He also made the army a professional one based 
on long-term enlistment and fostered policies that dis¬ 
couraged martial pursuits. According to a popular say¬ 
ing, “Good iron is not used to make nails; good men do 
not become soldiers.” No military uprisings or signifi¬ 
cant domestic revolts troubled the dynasty. 

NORTHERN SONG, 960-1127 

Taizu used a combination of persuasion and military 
action to annex the 10 states in the south. However he 
did not take on two border states: Liao in the northeast, 
ruled by nomadic people called Khitan, and Xixia (Hsi 
Hsia) in the northwest, ruled by seminomads called 
Tangut, even though they occupied territories that had 
been part of the Tang empire. To prevent a repetition 
of the Song dynasty’s falling after Taizu’s death because 
of no able heir to take over, Taizu’s mother made him 
promise to make his younger brother his heir, rather than 
his young son, when she lay dying in 961. The younger 
brother, who was already a seasoned general, succeeded 
in 977 and reigned until 997 as Taizong (T’ang-tsung). 
When Taizong died the Song dynasty had been in power 
for almost four decades and was well established. 

Taizong twice attempted to recover lands inside the 
Great Wall that Liao had seized; they totaled 16 prefec¬ 
tures and included an important city that is today called 
Beijing. He failed both times. In 1004 Liao and Song con¬ 
cluded the Treaty of Sangyuan, which defined the bound¬ 
ary, established frontier markets, and stipulated annual 
payment by Song to Liao of 100,000 ounces of silver 
and 200,000 bolts of silk (the amount was increased by 
100,000 units each later) that Song called gifts and Liao 
called tribute. Except for minor wars the two sides lived 
in peace for a century. Song also fought an inconclusive 
war against Xixia between 1040 and 1044, which ended 
when Song agreed to give Xixia annual gifts of 200,000 
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ounces of silver and 200,000 bolts of silk. Song was 
willing to buy peace rather than fight, arguing that 
the total gifts amounted to no more than 2 percent of 
its annual income. The Song government focused on 
defense, rebuilding sections of the Great Wall, forti¬ 
fying frontier towns, and deploying a large army of 
1,250,000 men. Finding good horses for a cavalry was 
a problem because Song had inadequate horse breeding 
lands and Liao and Xixia, which did, would not sell 
horses to Song. An alternate policy of subsidizing farm¬ 
ers to raise horses, which the government could requisi¬ 
tion in war, failed. 

Taizu and his successors strengthened the central 
government by expanding the school and examina¬ 
tion systems from which the bulk of civil servants were 
recruited. Advancement in printing and a fast grow¬ 
ing economy produced a large and prosperous middle 
class whose educated sons found honor in serving the 
government. A Confucian revival that began in the late 
Tang dynasty gained dynamism under Song. Confucian 
scholar-officials reinterpreted the teachings of Confu¬ 
cius and his early followers that successfully challenged 
Buddhist teachings. Cut off from contact with India, 
Buddhism’s original home, by Muslims and others who 
ruled Central Asia, Chinese Buddhism lost its vitality 
during the Song era. The reinterpreted Confucianism 
that matured during Song is called Neo-Confucian¬ 
ism and was accepted as orthodox in China, Korea, 
and Japan until the 20th century. Song scholar-officials 
formed two parties called Conservatives and Innovators 
that debated each other on taxation and other govern¬ 
ment policies. Each party implemented policies accord¬ 
ing to its ideals when in ascendancy. 

At its height around 1100 the Song population 
totaled around 100 million, more than that of the larg¬ 
er earlier Han and Tang empires. Urban centers flour¬ 
ished, a national market system boosted trade, new 
seeds and crops increased food production, and many 
crafts provided a wide range of products. True porcelain 
was produced for the first time in the world with high 
temperature kilns; the products of the many kilns were 
exported by land and sea throughout Japan, Southeast 
Asia, the Middle East, and Egypt. The many craftsmen 
required in producing the ceramic wares worked in a 
fashion that resembled the division of labor of mod¬ 
ern assembly lines. Song is also famous for literature 
of many forms and paintings; they reached their zenith 
under the eighth emperor, Huizong (Hui-tsung), who 
reigned between 1101 and 1125. 

Huizong’s extravagant patronage of the arts and lav¬ 
ish spending on palaces and gardens strained the trea¬ 


sury, and his neglect of governing resulted in factional 
conflicts. Finally his disastrous foreign policy almost 
ended the dynasty. Huizong stopped appeasing Liao 
and made an alliance with a new nomadic people called 
Jurchen in northern Manchuria who had newly estab¬ 
lished a state called Jin (Chin). Their common goal was 
to destroy Liao by a pincer attack and to share the spoils. 
The war fought between 1118 and 1125 destroyed Liao 
but the alliance collapsed, and Jin then marched on the 
Song capital, Kaifeng (Kai-feng). 

Ill prepared, Huizong abdicated, leaving his son 
Qinzong (Ch’in-tsung) to face the consequences. An 
abortive peace ended when Jin renewed its attack, cap¬ 
turing Kaifeng, then called Bian (Pien), in 1127 and tak¬ 
ing both Song rulers and 3,000 members of their family 
and court to captivity in Manchuria. In retrospect the 
period 960-1127 is called Northern Song. 

SOUTHERN SONG 

The period 1127-1289 is called Southern Song. A 
younger son of Huizong eluded capture, rallied Song 
troops, and continued fighting until a peace treaty was 
signed in 1142 when Jin realized it could not conquer 
southern China; the new Song ruler, Gaozong (Kao- 
tsung), r. 1127-1162, was resigned to losing northern 
China. The most important military hero of the Song 
era, General Yue Fei (Yueh Fei), had been signally suc¬ 
cessful in resisting Jin forces and had advanced to the 
Yellow River valley. 

But Song appeasers led by Qin Gui (Ch’in K’uei) 
had General Yue imprisoned on false charges and mur¬ 
dered in jail, perhaps as a peace offering to Jin. Yue 
became a great Chinese hero, admired and venerated in 
popular religion for his patriotism, while Qin has been 
despised for his treachery. 

There were two revisions of the Song-Jin treaty, 
each adjusting the payment Song made to Jin. Gaozong 
is regarded as a second dynastic founder; he salvaged a 
desperate situation and gave the Song another lease on 
life, albeit in a smaller territory. Most of his successors 
were undistinguished and relied on powerful chancel¬ 
lors and ministers. 

The capital of Southern Song was Hangzhou 
(Hangchou), once called Linan, near the coast south 
of the Yangzi (Yangtze) River. The Huai River became 
the boundary between Jin and Southern Song. Southern 
Song was required to recognize Jin as a superior state 
and became its vassal and paid it an annual tribute of 
200,000 ounces of silver and 200,000 bolts of silk. 
Southern Song prospered and Hangzhou became a great 
metropolis, surpassing Kaifeng. Learning flourished, and 
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southern China flourished as never before. Many great 
seaports grew along the southern coast because seaborne 
trade replaced land trade along the Silk Road (now tra¬ 
versing lands beyond Southern Song control). 

Chinese ships, navigated by the compass (first used 
by Chinese navigators around 1100), with capacity 
between 200 and 600 tons, dominated the seas, carrying 
Chinese ceramics and other goods to Japan, Southeast 
Asia, and southern Asia. Taxes on trade produced the 
revenues needed to pay the annual tribute to Jin and to 
pay for the army. 

Around 1200 the situation in northern China was 
dramatically changed by the rise of Mongols under 
Genghis Khan. After uniting the Mongol tribes under 
him, Genghis began attacking Jin in 1210. His forces 
took and destroyed Jin Central Capital (modern Beijing) 
in 1215 and many other cities in northern China. Geng¬ 
his left the Jin campaign unfinished to turn westward, 
destroying Xixia in 1227. In 1232 Song repeated the 
mistake that Huizong had made in 1118 when he made 
a treaty with Jin against Liao—it made an alliance with 
the Mongols against Jin, which was destroyed in 1234. 
However instead of regaining parts of northern China, 
Song was faced with the formidable Mongols in 1245. 
Song forces resisted desperately, both sides using gun¬ 
powder and firearms. 

Mongol forces were initially stymied by the strong¬ 
ly fortified Song cities and had problems fighting in the 
river- and canal-intersected terrain of southern China. The 
great Song fortress Xiangyang (Hsiang-yang) in modern 
Hubei (Hupei) province north of the central Yangzi val¬ 
ley held up for four years in 1273. Finally Persian siege 
engineers and starvation forced Xiangyang’s surrender, 
which opened up the route to conquer the south. The 
Mongols also built a navy. The last adult Song emperor 
died in 1274; two years later Hangzhou surrendered with¬ 
out a fight. Three infant emperors succeeded one another 
until 1279 when the last one drowned near Guangzhou 
(Canton) in 1279 as his remnant navy was overwhelmed 
by the Mongol fleet. 

See also Jin (Chin) dynasty; Liao dynasty. 

Further reading: Bols, Peter K. “This Culture of Ours,” In¬ 
tellectual Transitions in T’ang and Sung China. Stanford, 
CA: Stanford University Press, 1992; Gernet, Jacques. Daily 
Life in China on the Eve of the Mongol Invasion, 125-1276. 
Trans, by H. M. Wright. Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1962; Mote, F. W. Imperial China, 900-1800. Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1999. 
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Srivijaya kingdom 

The Sailendra dynasty was based in the Kedu plain in 
Java. They first appeared in the sixth century, around 
570. The name Sailendra means “lord of the moun¬ 
tain,” a title derived from the Funanese kings, from 
whom they claimed descent. By the middle of the eighth 
century the Buddhist dynasty had consolidated its terri¬ 
tory in Java, ruling about two-thirds of its eastern area. 
Bali, Lombok, coastal areas of Kalimantan, and south¬ 
ern Sulawesi fell under Sailendra control. Their sphere 
of influence extended to the Malay Peninsula and parts 
of Siam as well. Their greatest feat was building the 
Borobudur temple. Prince Patapan cut their prosper¬ 
ity short; the neighboring Sanjaya dynasty usurped the 
throne in 832, forcing the Sailendra prince to hide in 
the forest. The latter returned in 850 but was defeated 
and fled to the Srivijaya kingdom. 

The Buddhist kingdom of Srivijaya was located 
on the large island of Sumatra. The name Srivijaya 
means “great victory.” Most likely the Srivijaya king¬ 
dom was on the southeastern coast of Sumatra, includ¬ 
ing Palembang, another city farther inland along the 
Musi River. Palembang was probably the center of the 
ancient Malay kingdom. Evidence supporting this view 
includes a rectangular enclosure encircled by a moat, 
forming a fort known as Bamboo Fort. Chinese porce¬ 
lain shards were discovered in the settlement along the 
coast. According to a stone inscription dated 683, the 
founder of the kingdom was a Malay war chief who 
lived along the river. He waged war against his rival, 
the Jambi-Melayu, and emerged victorious. The ruler 
managed to gather support from neighboring polities 
along the Musi River, which led to the formation of the 
Srivijaya kingdom, with Palembang as the core area. 
The Srivijaya kingdom achieved commercial domi¬ 
nance as a maritime power because the mouth of the 
river Musi was rich with silt and therefore very fertile 
for the cultivation of crops, including rice. 

The ancient Malay polity was a coastal power that 
controlled the Malacca Straits as well as the Sunda Straits, 
from the late seventh century to the 12th century, though 
the kingdom might have been in existence since the 
third century. The straits were busy routes as ships often 
passed through them as they traveled between China and 
India. Among the many ports in the area, Srivijaya was 
the most powerful. It ruled over the coasts of the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, western Kalimantan, western Java, 
and the Isthmus of Kra. Srivijaya was mainly a maritime 
power; its control did not extend to territories far inland. 
Because of its widespread dominion, Srivijaya, together 
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By the middle of the eighth century the Buddhist dynasty consoli¬ 
dated its territory in Java and built the Borobudur temple. 


with its rival, the kingdom of Jambi, was able to spread 
Malay culture throughout the Malay Archipelago in the 
Malay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. Srivijaya 
consisted of three main zones—the estuarine region of 
the capital city Palembang, the hinterland formed by 
the Musi River basin that maintained a relative amount 
of independence but with loyal pledges to the Srivijaya 
ruler, and former rival estuarine zones. 

The Buddhist king built monasteries, visited them 
often, and gave money to Buddhist monks traveling 
to India who frequently stopped in the fortified city. A 
trunk of a large statue of Buddha, remains of a stupa, old 
bricks, and other Buddhist statues from the late seventh 
to eighth centuries have been found on the slope of a hill 
about 100 feet high, known as Bukit Seguntang. A Chi¬ 
nese monk, I Ching, who visited Srivijaya in 689, wrote 
that many Chinese monks stayed in the monasteries of 
Srivijaya long enough to learn the Malay and Sanskrit 
languages, before continuing their journey to India. 

Srivijaya was sometimes referred to as Jinzhou, or 
the “Gold Coast.” This was because Srivijaya’s wealth 
and fame were mainly due to the reserves of gold found 
within its kingdom. 

Srivijaya influence began to decline in the 11th cen¬ 
tury, weakened by attacks from the Javanese, and the 


Singhasari dynasty was followed by the powerful Maja- 
pahit dynasty. Aceh achieved prominence in the region as 
a center of Islam, as it was one of the first ports frequent¬ 
ed by Indian Muslim and Arab merchants. The spread 
of Islam undermined Srivijaya authority in the region. 
Finally in 1414 the last Srivijaya ruler, Parameswara, 
became a Muslim. He founded a sultanate in Malacca, 
a coastal town on the western coast of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, and it thrived as an important port. 

Further reading: Coedes, George, and Louis-Charles Damais. 
Sriwijaya: History, Religion & Language of an Early Malay 
Polity: Collected Studies. Malaysian branch of the Royal Asi¬ 
atic Society, 1992; Shaffer, Lynda Norene. Maritime South¬ 
east Asia to 1S00. Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, 1996. 

Nurfadzilah Yahaya 

Stephen I 

(1096-1154) English king 

Stephen I of England was born to Stephen, count of Blois 
and Chartres, and Adela, daughter of William the Con¬ 
queror, in 1096. The exact date of Stephen’s birth is not 
known; he had four brothers and three sisters. Stephen’s 
father died while taking part in the First Crusade. In 
1113 while he was still quite young, Stephen’s mother, 
Adela, sent him to make his fortunes at the court of her 
brother, Henry I, king of England and duke of Norman¬ 
dy. Stephen’s uncle warmly received his nephew. Henry 
quickly bestowed upon Stephen many honors including 
lands in England and Normandy, as well as the title of 
count of Mortain. In 1125 Henry orchestrated Stephen’s 
marriage to a wealthy heiress, Matilda of Boulogne. 

In December 1120 Henry I’s only surviving legiti¬ 
mate son, William the Aethling, drowned when the 
White Ship capsized in the English Channel. After his 
son’s death, Henry I became very concerned about the 
succession. As his first wife had died in 1118, Henry 
quickly remarried with the hopes of fathering a new 
male heir. Despite the fact that Henry was the father 
of several bastard sons by various mistresses, when it 
became clear that his second marriage would not pro¬ 
duce any issue, Henry was faced with a difficult decision 
in regard to whom he should name as his heir. The most 
prominent contenders for the honor included Henry’s 
only surviving, legitimate child, Maude (also known by 
the Latinized version of her name, Matilda ); his bastard 
son, Robert of Gloucester; and Stephen, his nephew. 
Among Henry’s magnates, Stephen was the most popular 
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choice given his gender and his legitimacy. Stephen was 
well liked for his bravery and skill in battle, his easygo¬ 
ing disposition, and his kind nature. 

However instead of Stephen, Henry named his 
daughter Maude as his heir. Henry argued that, despite 
her gender, Maude held the best hereditary claim to the 
throne of England. In December 1126 Henry insisted that 
all of his magnates, including Stephen, swear an oath of 
loyalty to Maude as his heir. In 1128 Henry negotiated 
the widely unpopular marriage of Maude to Geoffrey la 
Belle, count of Anjou and Maine. However Henry was 
quite pleased with the marriage, and Maude further 
secured her father’s favor when she produced a son in 
1133. The baby was named Henry in the king’s honor. 

Henry I died on December 1, 1135, while in Nor¬ 
mandy. As soon as word reached Stephen of his uncle’s 
death, he set sail from Boulogne for England. Securing 
the royal treasury at Winchester, Stephen immediately 
proclaimed himself king. Stephen claimed that upon his 
deathbed, Henry I had renounced his support of Maude 
as his heir in favor of Stephen. He also asserted that the 
oaths of loyalty he had pledged to Maude were null and 
void, as his uncle had forced him to swear fealty under 
duress. On December 26, 1135, Stephen was crowned 
and anointed by William de Corbeil, archbishop of 
Canterbury. As soon as word reached Maude that Ste¬ 
phen had usurped the English throne, she immediately 
made plans to fight her cousin for the succession. She 
first appealed to Pope Innocent II for support despite 
the fact that Innocent had already declared Stephen 
as the rightful heir to Henry’s throne. When the pope 
failed to grant Maude any political support, she chose 
to undertake a military solution. 

Between 1139 and 1153 civil war raged in England. 
One monk noted in The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that the 
anarchy of Stephen’s reign was a time when “men said 
openly that Christ and His angels slept. ” Maude initially 
waged a successful war against Stephen. She captured 
Stephen on February 2, 1141, at the Battle of Lincoln. 
Proclaiming herself Anglorum Domina or “Lady of 
the English,” Maude made ready to be crowned queen 
in London. However several unpopular political deci¬ 
sions resulted in rebellion against Maude. Fighting soon 
resumed under the command of Stephen’s wife, Matilda 
of Boulogne. In September 1141, Matilda’s forces cap¬ 
tured Robert of Gloucester. Maude was forced to agree 
to a prisoner exchange—Stephen for Robert. Stephen’s 
restoration and Maude’s retreat to Robert’s stronghold at 
Bristol marked the end of the first phase of the civil war. 

The second phase of the civil war began in 1148. 
Maude left the fighting in England to her eldest son, 


Henry. Known as Henry FitzEmpress, Henry had a rise 
to power that was amazingly swift. He acceded to the 
dukedom of Normandy in 1151, became count of Anjou 
and Maine upon his father’s unexpected death later that 
year, and consolidated his power base by marrying Elea¬ 
nor of Aquitaine in 1152. Eleanor’s wealth provided 
the money and soldiers that Henry needed if he were 
going to successfully take up his mother’s claims to 
the English Crown. Fearful of Henry’s growing power, 
Stephen wished to ensure that his eldest surviving son, 
Eustace, would succeed him as king of England. In 1150 
Stephen took steps to solidify Eustace’s position as his 
heir by having him crowned and consecrated as king 
during Stephen’s own lifetime. Pope Celestine II refused 
to comply with Stephen’s request. 

On August 17, 1153, Stephen’s main impediment 
to peace with Duke Henry was removed when Eustace 
suddenly died. Shortly thereafter, Stephen’s leading mag¬ 
nates, tired of the fighting, forced a peace settlement upon 
Stephen and Duke Henry. In the Treaty of Westminster, 
Henry agreed to allow Stephen to rule as king for the 
remainder of his lifetime. In return, Stephen adopted 
Henry as his son and named him as heir to the throne of 
England. Sick and worn out from years of fighting, Ste¬ 
phen died on October 25, 1154. He was buried next to 
his wife, Matilda, at Faversham Abbey in Kent, having 
ruled as the last of the Norman monarchs in England. 

See also Henry II; Norman Conquest of England; 
Norman and Plantagenet kings of England. 
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Deborah L. Bauer 

Su Shi (Su Shih) 

(1037-1101) Chinese poet 

One of the most famous and easily recognizable voices in 
China’s 3,000-year-old history, the great poet Su Shi left 
behind an impressive body of writing that underscores 
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the major themes of Chinese civilization. In Su Shi’s poet¬ 
ry, the reader encounters traditional Chinese values such 
as the appreciation of others, friendship, fraternal har¬ 
mony, reverence for nature, and the preoccupation with 
time—all addressed in a special, elevated mode of feel¬ 
ing, tone, and expression that the Chinese would term 
sbiqing, or lyricism. 

In the Chinese tradition this elevated mode of 
expression is akin to what in the Judaeo-Christian tra¬ 
dition is ordinarily understood as religious sentiment 
and the expression of religious feeling. 

For the Chinese people literature and culture ( wen ), 
especially poetry, were experienced as a religious engage¬ 
ment, a spiritual exercise. Thus when Su Shi in his most 
characteristic poems, such as the “Rhapsody on the Red 
Cliffs” (I and II), expresses sadness over the Chinese col¬ 
lective memory of great heroes and ages gone by, the 
poet is partaking in what the Chinese believed was a 
most exalted vocation; he serves as a bridge between the 
past and the present, ensuring the continuity of culture. 

To the Chinese people, to participate in the preser¬ 
vation and creative transformation of culture over time 
was to help ensure that Chinese culture attained the 
same divine immortality as nature. 

The Chinese ascribed to nature and her aspirant, 
culture, a kind of basic tendency toward the good, the 
nurturing, and the generally positive qualities of exis¬ 
tence that many Westerners would tend to find some¬ 
what naive. While it is true that Chinese culture places 
far greater emphasis on the lighter, more optimistic, 
side of existence, the Chinese were hardly immune from 
suffering. The life of the poet Su Shi is a case in point. 
Su Shi’s career as a high official in Chinese government 
was full of unpredictable turns. He was exiled from 
the capital to two of the harshest backward regions 
of his day. 

One of them, Hainan Island, was a kind of tropical 
version of Siberia. In Su Shi’s writings it may at first 
glance seem as if none of these harsh experiences had 
registered in his mind at all. Yet that is only the case 
because of the different aesthetic and cultural demands 
for poets to submit their voices to standards of restraint, 
moderation, and, in cases of taboo subjects or very neg¬ 
ative experiences, omission. 

Given Chinese culture’s tendency to shy away from 
the darker side of experience, the true legacy of a great 
Chinese poet like Su Shi is the expression of sadness 
over the passing of time, as seen in the perennial theme 
of the gap between human mortality and the immortal¬ 
ity of nature in Chinese poetry. Because of the Chinese 
reverence for nature and belief in nature’s propensity 


to goodness, the true source of tragedy in Chinese exis¬ 
tence is the gap between the human and cosmic scales 
of time, the recognition that no matter how great the 
man or woman, how significant that person’s contri¬ 
butions to culture, humanity, and the world, the per¬ 
son must ultimately pass away, whereas nature, quite 
oblivious to the fact, simply continues. Because this dis¬ 
crepancy between human and cosmic time is the main 
source of tragedy in Chinese conceptions of life, the 
result is that in lyric expression, the poets mostly hold 
to the old Chinese ideal of “joy without excess, sorrow 
without pain,” as in one of Su Shi’s celebrated poems, 
“Harmonizing with Qin Guan’s (Ch’in Kuan) Poem on 
Plum Blossoms”: 

Ten thousand miles of spring scenery follow the traveler, 
Ten years of flowering blossoms send the beauty to her 
old age. 

Last year when the flowers bloomed I was already ill, 
This year facing the flowers I am still a mess. 

Who knows when the winds and rains will send spring 
home, 

When I will collect the leftover fragrance and return it 
to Heaven. 

See also Chinese Poetry, golden age of; Song (Sung) 

DYNASTY. 
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Maggie Chiang 

Subotai 

(1176-1248) Mongol general 

Subotai was probably the greatest Mongolian general of 
the period of Mongolian empire and played an important 
role in its establishment and expansion. He was likely 
from Uriyangqai, the region lying between the Onon and 
Kerulen Rivers, and came into the service of the young 
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Mongol chieftain Genghis Khan (r. 1206-27) primar¬ 
ily through a long-term family association. Subotai was 
an important member of Genghis Khan’s guards by the 
early part of the 13th century and had already distin¬ 
guished himself in the latter’s service. 

In 1204 Genghis Khan defeated the league formed 
against him by Tayang-qan of the Naiman, with the 
active participation of Subotai. The future khan’s ene¬ 
mies were now defeated or dead or had migrated out of 
Mongolia to flee his wrath. Among those fleeing were a 
group of Naiman survivors led by Giiculiik, and anoth¬ 
er group of Merkit led by their chief Toqto’a-beki. Since 
such groups could recuperate quickly, ally with others, 
and constitute a major threat to Genghis Khan’s new 
regime, it was vital to pursue them. Charged with the 
task, among others, were Jebe, another talented Mon¬ 
golian general, and Subotai, initiating at first a general 
reconnaissance, then an advance west, extending over a 
decade and a half. 

In 1208 Juji, the oldest son of Genghis Khan, defeat¬ 
ed the Merkit group in a great battle on the Irtysh River. 
Toqto’a-beki was killed but his sons, led by Qudu, took 
their father’s head with them and fled south into Uighur 
domains. Sent in pursuit were Jebe and Subotai, securing 
the submission of the Besbaliq Uighurs on the way, who 
participated in a battle against Qudu, who was weak¬ 
ened but escaped, on the banks of the Djem or Cem River 
(1209). By that time the situation in eastern Turkistan, 
long ruled by the Qara-Khitan, was in flux, and the 
appearance of the Naiman Giiculiik further unsettled 
things. He eventually seized power but even as a refugee 
constituted a major threat to the new Mongol regime. 

Faced with a situation beyond their resources, Jebe 
and Subotai did what good Mongol commanders almost 
always did: They concentrated against the enemy more 
easily dealt with, Qudu, and kept the other under close 
supervision. Subotai went after Qudu, and Jebe pur¬ 
sued Giiculiik as far as he could into Qara-Khitan terri¬ 
tory, without coming into conflict with the still power¬ 
ful Qara-Khitan ruler. Satisfied that his enemy was no 
longer an immediate threat, Jebe then joined with Sub¬ 
otai to defeat the Merkit survivors once and for all. By 
this time the Merkit were allied with a group of Qangli, 
a Turkic people, but they were all but destroyed in the 
battle (1209) at a site called Jade Valley, in the Chi¬ 
nese sources. Unfortunately before they could return 
home, mission accomplished, the two Mongol generals 
encountered a new, unexpected enemy, the Khwarazm- 
shah Muhammad, and engaged in a clash with him, 
which was indecisive. The Mongols withdrew after kin¬ 
dling fake campfires to mask their movements. In the 


wake of the advances of Jebe and Subotai, the Qangli 
and Qarluq, another Turkic people, submitted. 

Recalled home, both Jebe and Subotai participated 
in the general assault on the Jin (Chin) dynasty (1125- 
1234) in China, leading to the fall of the Jin central cap¬ 
ital of Zhongdu (Chungtu) in 1215, the real beginning 
of Mongolian control in China. Sent west again, the 
two Mongol generals protected Mongol interests there 
and participated in the final pursuit of Giiculiik, lead¬ 
ing to his death in 1218. Eastern Turkistan and large 
chunks of southern Siberia were under Mongol control, 
making the latter a serious threat to the Khwarazm- 
shah Muhammad. War came soon after the famous 
Otrar Incident (1218), in which some merchants under 
the protection of the Mongol ruler were massacred at 
the orders of a local Khwarazmian official. Faced with 
a general assault from, as was the Mongol custom, as 
many directions at once as possible, the Khwarazmian 
empire crumbled and the Khwarazm-shah, now a refu¬ 
gee, died on an island in the Caspian in 1220. At the 
suggestion of Subotai, who with Jebe had actively par¬ 
ticipated in the campaign, the Mongols launched the 
greatest reconnaissance in force in history, an expedi¬ 
tion through northern Iran, into the Caucasus, and then 
across the south Russian steppe, to link up again with 
other Mongol armies. The expedition was a success, 
although Jebe died. On June 16, 1223, the two generals 
defeated a Russian allied force on the Kalkha River, the 
Mongols first encounter with a western power. Subotai 
participated as a senior commander in the final subju¬ 
gation of Jin (by 1234). 

Although already an old man by 1235, about 59, 
Subotai was now tapped for his greatest role of all, 
that of strategic commander for a generalized Mongol 
advance to secure the palimony of Juji’s sons, who by 
tradition, were to receive the most distant pastures of his 
father in the extreme west of the Mongolian world. As 
part of this advance, Subotai participated in the Mongol 
destruction of Kievan Russia (1237-40) and then was 
called upon to plan an even larger assault, on eastern 
Europe, during 1241. Advancing along multiple lines, 
with coordinated columns, the Mongols overwhelmed 
all their opponents although the Hungarians proved 
somewhat tougher than expected, even though the lat¬ 
ter were only partially mobilized. Only the death of 
Ogotai Khan (r. 1229-41), the successor of Genghis 
Khan, seems to have prevented an even wider advance. 
Returning home, Subotai spent his last years either in 
the Mongolian homeland or on the borders of China. 
His sons and grandsons continued to serve Mongol rul¬ 
ers, including those of China. 
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Paul D. Buell 

Sufism 

Sufism is Islamic mysticism. The word derives from the 
Arabic tasawwuf meaning “to wear wool” or “to seek pu¬ 
rification.” Early Sufis, or practitioners of Sufism, often 
wore simple wool capes and sought knowledge of the 
higher being using both their bodies and minds. Sufism 
is in the same tradition as Christian and Hindu mysti¬ 
cism. Many became ascetics and developed a number of 
different rituals to achieve closeness or unity with God. 
These included the use of prayer beads, similar to a ro¬ 
sary in Catholicism, and fasting, chanting, and dance. 
The most famous of those using dance were known in 
the West as the whirling dervishes, an order of Sufis 
founded by Jalal al-Din Rumi. The dance involved the 
acolytes spinning in circles around the master much as 
the planets revolve around the Sun. 

The ulema were highly skeptical of Sufi practices and 
often persecuted Sufi followers. Seeking to bridge the 
gap between the religious formalism of the ulema and 
Sufi practices, the philosopher al-GHAZZALi argued that 
the two were not irreconcilable. Muhyiddin ibn ‘Arabi 
(1165-1240), who was born in Andalusia and died in 
Damascus, was another Muslim scholar who wrote on 
Sufism. 

A master or shaykh mentored students of the Sufi 
orders. Much like fraternal orders, the Sufis were open 
to all; however, initiates often had to give up their per¬ 
sonal property and pledge obedience to the shaykh. 
They then embarked on a journey or road through 
various stages of membership. Religious endowments 
enabled some Sufi orders to establish their own com¬ 
plexes with a mosque, school, kitchens, and social 
welfare programs. Sufi complexes were established in 
Baghdad by the 12th century. These were often built 
around the tomb of the founder of the order and the 
tombs of Sufi shaykhs often became sites of pilgrimage 
and veneration among both the Sunni and Shi’i. 


Many Sufis were prolific poets as well as musicians 
and made major contributions to Islamic literature as 
well to classical Islamic music. Hafiz and al-Rumi were 
among the most well known and beloved of the Sufi 
poets. Sufis also traveled across the Muslim world as 
teachers and missionaries and were instrumental in the 
spread of Islam, especially in Africa. 

See also Islam: literature and music in the gold¬ 
en age. 
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Sui dynasty 

This short-lived dynasty (581-618) is enormously im¬ 
portant in Chinese history because it restored unity to 
a country that had been divided since the fall of the 
Han dynasty in 220. For 300 years before its creation 
China had moreover been divided between the Tur¬ 
kic tribal people called the Toba (T’o-pa) and Xianbi 
(Hsien-pi) who ruled the north and Chinese, many 
descended from refugees who had fled the nomad¬ 
ic invaders, who ruled the south. As the short-lived 
Qin (Chin) dynasty (220-206 b.c.e.) that it has been 
compared to, the Sui heralded China’s second great 
imperial age under its successor, the Tang (T’ang) dy¬ 
nasty. The last of a succession of mostly short-lived 
states of northern China ruled by Turkic tribal people 
was called the Northern Zhou (Chou). The second 
Northern Zhou ruler was married to the daughter of 
a powerful nobleman named Yang Jian (Yang Chien), 
the duke of Sui. When he died leaving a six-year-old 
son as successor, grandfather Yang became regent and 
soon seized power and founded a new dynasty named 
the Sui, in 581. 

SUI WENDI 

Yang Jian (r. 581-603) is known by his reign title Sui 
Wendi (Wen-ti), meaning “literary emperor of the Sui.” 
Of mixed Chinese and Turkic descent, he was a prudent, 
hardworking, and wise ruler and was assisted by his 
capable Turkic wife, Empress Wenxian (Wen-hsian). He 
established his capital in Chang’an (Ch’ang-an), which 
had been capital city of the Han dynasty, symbolizing 
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his goal of restoring its institutions and glories. Between 
587 and 589 he subdued southern China, reunifying the 
country. Though a devout Buddhist, he used Buddhism, 
Daoism (Taoism), and Confucianism to win support 
and to establish a common cultural base for the country. 
Wendi curtailed the power of the great landed families by 
vesting in the central government the power to appoint 
all officials throughout the land and laid the foundations 
for personnel recruitment through a nationwide exami¬ 
nation for which the successor Tang (T’ang) dynasty is 
usually given credit. 

Wendi also began a nationwide land allocation sys¬ 
tem for farmers and a militia system in which all male 
farmers who had been given land were obliged to serve. 
These policies were also fully realized under the suc¬ 
ceeding Tang dynasty. Wendi waged inconclusive cam¬ 
paigns against the northern Turkic tribes and the newly 
formed state that occupied northern Korea and south¬ 
ern Manchuria called Koguryo. He also rebuilt sections 
of the Great Wall. 

Wendi was frugal in private life and worked to 
improve the economy by rebuilding old canals to link 
Chang’an with the Yellow River and expanding the 
waterways to link up with the waterways of central 
China and the Yangzi (Yangtze) River. His son and 
successor later expanded on the waterways, known as 
the Grand Canal, in the north to Luoyang (Loyang) 
with a branch to present day Beijing, and in the south 
to Hangzhou (Hangchou) on the coast, via Yangzhou 
(Yangchou) on the Yangzi River. Its total length was 
1,250 miles, the longest canal system in the world and 
a huge engineering feat. 

This grand project was completed by corvee labor 
and at great human cost, which generated popular 
discontent against the dynasty. Its completion was of 
immense importance because the system linked the rich 
and growing economy of the south to the heart of the 
empire in the north to support the needs of defending 
the empire. The Grand Canal also aided in the reinte¬ 
gration of the long divided empire. 

Wendi and his empress had five sons. The second 
son, Yang Guang (Kuang), known to history as Yangdi 
(Yang-Ti), was born in 569. Talented and well educated, 
Yang Guang was married to a woman from the royal 
family of the former Liang dynasty of southern China 
and appointed viceroy of the newly pacified southern 
provinces in 589, where he remained for 10 years. He 
ruled from Yangzhou, which flourished as the junc¬ 
tion that connected the Yangzi River with prosperous 
Hangzhou on the coast. In a series of murky events that 
might have implicated Yang Guang, his elder brother 


the crown prince was demoted, he was elevated to that 
position, followed shortly by Wendi’s death. 

YANGDI (YANG-TI) 

Yang Guang reigned as Yangdi (Emperor Yang) from 
604 to 617. Historians have accused him of megaloma¬ 
nia and extravagance that brought down the Sui dynasty. 
His grand vision led to the simultaneous launching of 
huge projects that include the building of a second capi¬ 
tal in the east, at the site of the former Han capital of 
Luoyang that had been sacked by the Xiongnu (Hsiung- 
nu) 300 years before. 

He further expanded the Grand Canal begun by his 
father, building an eastern branch to modern Beijing. 
Yangdi also lived extravagantly and traveled exten¬ 
sively along the canals and rivers in a grand flotilla of 
pleasure boats and held elaborate entertainments in his 
lavish palaces. His downfall was however triggered by 
his ambitious foreign policy and disastrous wars. 

In the south Wendi had restored Chinese power in 
present-day northern Vietnam, which had been annexed 
under the Han dynasty but had broken away from the 
control of the weak southern dynasties in the era of divi¬ 
sion. Yangdi invaded the Champa kingdom in present- 
day central and southern Vietnam, which won acknow¬ 
ledgment of Sui overlordship by the local ruler after a 
costly campaign. A naval expedition was sent in 610 to 
pacify islands in the East China Sea, generally assumed 
to be Taiwan, but formed no permanent settlements 
there. Chinese ships had sailed to Japan since the Han 
dynasty, where Chinese cultural influence, brought via 
Korea, had been growing. 

The first Japanese embassy arrived in Yangdi’s 
court in 607 and addressed him as “the Bodhisattva 
Son of Heaven who gives the full weight of his support 
of Buddhist teachings.” It included Japanese Buddhist 
monks, who sought permission to study Buddhism in 
China. Yangdi sent an emissary to Japan in 608 that 
brought back more information about that country. 
Thus opened a two-century-long era when 17 Japa¬ 
nese embassies, each with hundreds of students, arrived 
to study in China, with great significance for Japan’s 
development. 

In the north Yangdi, too, had to deal with the 
Turks. To keep them in check he rebuilt and extended 
sections of the Great Wall. He also resorted to tradi¬ 
tional stratagems such as keeping sons of the Turk¬ 
ish khans in the Sui capitals to ensure their fathers’ 
good behavior, conferring Sui princesses in marriages 
with the khans, trade and gifts (Chinese silks for Turk¬ 
ish horses), and Chinese titles for Turkish rulers. His 
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diplomats also fomented dissension among the Turk¬ 
ish tribes to prevent them from coalescing or form¬ 
ing coalitions against China. When necessary Chinese 
armies overawed and defeated hostile tribes. The Sui 
maintained dominance over the Turkic tribes and kept 
open trade routes between China and the west. 

In the northeast in lands where the Han had estab¬ 
lished several commanderies, a state called Koguryo 
had formed early in the seventh century, with its capital at 
modern Pyongyang and that incorporated lands of mod¬ 
ern northern Korea and Manchuria east of the Liao 
River. Koguryo was militarily strong and could menace 
China, especially if it acted in concert with Tungustic 
tribal people farther north and Turkic people to the 
west. Wendi had attempted to subdue Koguryo, with¬ 
out success. In 612, 613, and 614 Yangdi launched 
three major campaigns against Koguryo with crippling 
losses of life and at huge economic costs. 

The Korean campaigns and natural disasters added 
to the economic distress and widespread revolts broke 
out. Ultimately the Sui were defeated by the difficult ter¬ 
rain and the climate, which favored the defenders; the 
great distance of the campaign from the heartland of 
China (about a thousand miles); and the weak coordi¬ 
nation between the Sui army and navy. With the empire 
collapsing Yangdi left his capital for the south via the 
Grand Canal. Two years later he was murdered in his 
bath and the Sui dynasty ended. 

INFLUENCE OF THE SUI DYNASTY 

Historians have judged Yangdi harshly for his person¬ 
al debauchery and as a tyrant who brought down the 
dynasty his father founded. 

However the debacle his policies brought and 
the civil war that ensued did not last long and China 
would enter its second imperial age under the suc¬ 
cessor Tang dynasty. The glories of the Tang dynas¬ 
ty have overshadowed the contributions of the Sui. 
They include: 

1. The sweeping away of the regional regimes and their 
institutions that had divided China in the preceding 
three centuries. It built new institutions that would 
ensure future political and cultural unity in a sub¬ 
continental sized nation that stretched from Beijing 
to Hanoi and from the East China Sea to the gates 
of Central Asia. At the height of Yangdi’s reign the 
Chinese empire governed about 50 million people. 

2. The modeling of a reunified China on the Han by 
reviving and expanding institutions such as the ex¬ 
amination system based on the Confucian classics 


and the Han tradition of codified laws (the Sui code 
became the bases of the Tang and later codes). 

3. A land tenure and militia system that would be 
maintained by the Tang for a century and half, 
which was key to its success and was copied by Ja¬ 
pan and has inspired later Chinese governments be¬ 
cause they were just and equitable. 

The Sui succeeded in reunifying China because of 
the wise policies of its founder but also because despite 
partition, the Chinese shared a common written lan¬ 
guage, common ideology and moral values in Confu¬ 
cianism, and by now a religion that was deeply embed¬ 
ded throughout the land: Buddhism. 

See also Shotoku Taishi; Taizong (T’ang-tsung). 

Further reading: Bingham, Woodbridge. The Founding of the 
T’ang Dynasty: The Fall of Sui and Rise ofT’ang. Baltimore: 
Waverly Press, 1941; Denis Twitchett, ed. Cambridge History 
of China, Vol. Ill, Sui and T’ang China, 589-906 a.d. Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979; Wright, Arthur. 
The Sui Dynasty, The Unification of China, a.d. 581-617. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1978. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 


Sukhothai 

The Sukhothai was an early kingdom in the area around 
the city of Sukhothai, in north central Thailand. It ex¬ 
isted from 1238 to 1438. 

Thailand was under the Funan and Srivijaya King¬ 
doms before the migration of Thai people because of 
pressure from the Mongols. They were compelled to 
leave Nan Chao in Yunan. The formative stage of Thai¬ 
land’s history began with powerful monarchs operat¬ 
ing from Sukhothai on the banks of the Mae Nam Yom 
River. The kingdom of Sukhothai’s predominance was 
due to the fact that it had tremendous potential for 
agricultural production. It controlled water resources 
for the entire Menam Basin as it was situated at top of 
the main flood basin. A surplus of food made it pos¬ 
sible to have a large army. Sukhothai was one of the 
early kingdoms that emerged in Thailand and Laos 
integrating the traditional muang administration with 
the Indian mandala concept of a centralized state. It 
borrowed art forms and administrative structure from 
the Khmers. Mongol influence was evident in military 
units. Legal traditions came from the Mons. In spite 
of influences from India, Sri Lanka, and neighboring 
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regions, Sukhothai evolved its own cultural pattern, 
maintaining its identity. The legacy of Sukhothai was 
their language, script, and religion, which became an 
essential part of Thai culture. 

The local Thai princes Pho Khun Bang Klang and 
Pho Khun Pha Muang revolted against Khmer rule, 
establishing independent regimes. Klang became the 
king of Sukhothai with title of Sri Indraditya (r. 1238- 
70) and was succeeded by his son Pho Khun Ban Muang 
(r. 1270-77). The regime expanded under the younger 
brother of Rama Khamheng (1239-1298), who ruled 
from 1277 until 1298. Rama Khamheng or Rama the 
Great was one of the greatest monarchs of Thailand and 
at the time of his death left a vast kingdom. He adopt¬ 
ed both diplomacy and warfare to expand Sukhothai’s 
domain. Their stability was assured by a friendship with 
China.Many important facets of Thai culture developed 
under his reign. The Mons, Khmers, Indians, and Sri 
Lankans had close cultural contact with Sukhothai. 

The Sri Lankan variety of Buddhism (Theravada 
Buddhism, also known as Lankavong) became predom¬ 
inant in Thailand. In continuity with the indigenous 
tradition of worshipping spirits, Rama Khamheng con¬ 
tinued to make offerings to Phra Khaphung, the spirit 
deity located on a hill south of Sukhothai, even after 
adopting Theravada Buddhism. Thus two religious tra¬ 
ditions were merged. 

Rama Khamheng was the originator of Thai script. 
The Thai alphabets invented by him are basically still in 
use, with modifications. The reign of Rama Khamheng, 
the warrior and benevolent monarch, is rightly called 
the golden period in Thai history. 

After the death of Rama Khamheng, his son Lao 
Thai (r. 1298-1346) ascended the throne. The king¬ 
dom of Sukhothai faced challenges from rising Thai 
states and Lao Thai was not very successful. Decline 
of the kingdom began and later rulers could not check 
the process of disintegration. There was a struggle for 
power after the death of Lao Thai and Nguanamthom 
ruled for some months. Lao Thai’s son Luthai ultimate¬ 
ly became the ruler with title of Mahathammaracha I 
(r. 1346-68). A great scholar and patron of Theravada 
Buddhism, he was more involved in religious affairs. He 
did not pay much attention to the affairs of the state. 

The emergence of the powerful Lan Xang kingdom 
in Laos and Ayutthaya in southern Thailand resulted 
in loss of sizable territory of Sukhothai. Fa Nagum 
established the first unified state of Lan Xang in 1353. 
The kingdom of Ayutthaya, founded by Rama Tibodi 
in 1350, dominated Thai power and culture for four 
centuries. Neither Mahathammaracha I nor his suc¬ 


cessor Mahathammaracha II (r. 1368-98) could check 
acquisition of Sukhothai territory by Lan Xang and 
Ayutthaya. 

In 1371 Borommaracha I (r. 1370-88) of Ayut¬ 
thaya, bent upon a policy of doing away with his Thai 
rivals, invaded Sukhothai and captured several towns. 
Four years afterward, the important town of Phit- 
sanulok fell to the Ayutthaya king’s army. Sukhothai 
became a vassal state of Audhya in 1378 after 140 years 
of independent existence. In 1400 there was a flicker 
of hope for Sukhothai, when Mahathammaracha III 
(r. 1398-1419) declared independence from Ayutthaya’s 
subjugation. It was suppressed and Ayutthaya installed 
a new king, Mahathammaracha IV (r. 1419-38). Phit- 
sanulok was the new capital of a much smaller Sukho¬ 
thai. It became a province of Ayutthaya after the king’s 
death. The princes of royal families generally became 
the administrators of the Sukhothai region. 

See also Khmer kingdom; Mon; Siamese invasion of 
the Khmer kingdom. 

Further reading: Bhirasri, Silpa. An Appreciation of Sukho¬ 
thai Art. Bangkok: Thai Culture, New Series No. 17, 1962; 
Marr, David G., and A. C. Milner, eds. Southeast Asia in 
the 9th to 14th Centuries. Singapore: ANU, 1986; Rong, 
Syamananda. A History of Thailand. Bangkok: Chulalong- 
korn University and Thai Watana Panich, 1977; Tarling, 
Nicholas, ed. The Cambridge History of Southeast Asia. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992; Wyatt, Da¬ 
vid K. Thailand: A Short History. New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1986. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Sundiata 

(c. 1190-1255) king of Mali 

Sundiata is remembered as the first of the kings of Mali. 
A mythic figure in West African history, he is known 
as the Lion King. He was born to a Mandingo chief, 
Nara Fe Maghan, and his second wife, Sogolon. After 
the death of his father, he and his mother had to flee be¬ 
cause his 11 other brothers were jealous of the love his 
father had shown him and were a threat to his life. 

The death of Nara Fe Maghan came at a bad time for 
the Malinke people, for at this time Sumanguru was try¬ 
ing to revive the kingdom of Ghana. Sumanguru killed 
Sundiata’s 11 brothers but either did not find Sundiata 
or dismissed him as a threat because the boy was lame. 
Sundiata gradually built up his own state of Kangaba, 
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without attracting much notice from his father’s kill¬ 
er. In 1235 Sundiata challenged Sumanguru at Kirina, 
in a largely cavalry battle, with both armies mounted 
on horses and camels. The warriors would have worn 
heavily padded cloth coats of armor, although perhaps 
the more wealthy ones like Sundiata would have had 
chain mail and helmets imported from North Africa by 
the Arabs. Sundiata won by a decisive cavalry charge, 
which left Sumanguru dead, either killed in the fight¬ 
ing or executed after. With the death of Sumanguru, 
Sundiata became the mansa, or chief, of a federation in 
western Niger, with his new capital at Niani. Sundiata 
carefully organized his new realm. According to Ancient 
African Civilizations, Sundiata’s “division of the world 
assigned specific occupations—warrior, ironsmith, djeli 
(storyteller), and so on—to designated kin groups, 
reserving the office of mansa for Sundiata’s own dynas¬ 
ty, that of the Keita. Sundiata also set up an administra¬ 
tive system based on provinces, which accommodated 
regional desires for a degree of self-government while 
allowing the mansa to retain ultimate control over what 
was fast becoming the empire of Mali.” 

Sundiata himself converted to Islam but did not 
compel his people to become Muslims. His conversion 
was a pragmatic act of statecraft, in order to gain a bet¬ 
ter position with the Arabs, who held much of the trade 
of western Africa, as they would until the coming of the 
Europeans in the 15th century with the advent of the 
Portuguese. Following the death of Sundiata, the king¬ 
dom that would be known as Mali continued to expand 
during the reign of his son Uli (1250-70). There was a 
period of strife when a general named Sakura seized 
power. Sakura decided to fulfill the Islamic vow of the 
hajj and make a pilgrimage from Mali to Mecca. On the 
return journey he died, and power reverted to the fam¬ 
ily of Sundiata, and “the title of mansa returned to the 
Keita family, passing in 1307 to Kankan Musa, a son of 
Sundiata’s brother Manding Bory.” 

Under Kankan Musa, also known as Mansa Musa, 
Mali reached its apex. Kankan Musa (reigned 1307-37) 
also made the hajj, the pilgrimage to Mecca, in 1324 
and returned safely. But with him on his return, Kankan 
also brought Islamic scholars from Mecca. With them 
he established centers of learning in Timbuktu, Jenne (or 
Djenne), and Gao. A huge mud brick mosque in Jenne 
would later be restored in 1907, when Moulay Hafid 
ruled as sultan of Morocco. Ibn Batuta, the great Arab 
traveler, came to Mansa Musa’s kingdom on his tour 
of Islamic Africa. Mansa Musa also introduced Islamic 
architecture to West Africa with the arrival of Ishak as- 


Sahili, who built a series of mosques. His development 
of Mali was made possible by the great wealth in gold 
at his disposal. According to Joseph E. Harris in Afri¬ 
cans and Their History, a European atlas would chron¬ 
icle that “this Negro Lord is called Mansa Musa, Lord 
of the Negros of Guinea. So abundant is the gold which 
is found in his country that he is the richest and most 
noble king in all the land.” Under Mansa Musa, the 
kingdom of Mali, the creation of Sundiata, enjoyed—in 
all senses of the word—a true golden age. 

See also gold and salt, kingdoms of. 

Further reading: Harris, Joseph E. Africans arid Their His¬ 
tory. New York: Meridian, 1998; Maxwell, Gavin. Lords of 
The Atlas [Mowitains]. New York: Dutton, 1966; Niane, D. 
T. Africa from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century. London: 
Heinemann, 1984; Nicolle, David. A Historical Atlas of the 
Islamic World. New York: Checkmark Books, 2003. 

John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Sviatoslav 

(c. 930-972) king of Russia 

Sviatoslav ruled over the Rus with the capital in Kiev 
c. 969-972. He was the son of Kiev’s Prince Igor 
(r. 912-945) and Princess Olga (who ruled as Sviato¬ 
slav’s regent in 945-969 after Igor’s death), known in 
history as the first Christian princess of Rus. In histori¬ 
cal literature Sviatoslav is often called the last Viking, 
the main goal of whose rule was the permanent and 
sometimes senseless war campaigns against the neigh¬ 
bors of Rus. 

Olga’s 25-year rule resulted in Sviatoslav’s disinter¬ 
est in internal state affairs, so he found a new field of 
activity—war campaigns in remote territories. The for¬ 
mal beginning of Sviatoslav’s rule is dated at 964 (his 
first war campaign), but in fact he only minimally influ¬ 
enced Kievan life until Olga’s death in 969. In spite of the 
influence of his tutor Asmoud and the military governor 
(voyevoda) Sveneld, he neglected Kiev and felt himself 
free from any obligations toward its population. He even 
announced his desire to live in another city, founded by 
him in Pereyaslav-on-Danube. As prominent Ukrainian 
historians Olexiy and Petro Tolochko state, Sviatoslav’s 
mode of life was motivated exclusively by searches for 
battle and by mercantile gains from the campaigns often 
financed by Byzantine diplomacy. Sviatoslav’s campaigns 
reached into the east. In 964-966 Sviatoslav was at war 
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with the Khazars for power of the Vyatichi Slavonic 
tribe. This campaign resulted in the crushing defeat of 
the Khazar kaganat (princedom) and destruction of its 
capital Itil and the fortresses of Sarkel and Semender. At 
the same time he defeated the Volga Bolgars and took 
their capital Bolgar. In the northern Caucasus he dis¬ 
played himself in his victory over tribes of Yasy and 
Kasogi. Soon Volyn and the Carpathian regions had 
entered into the sphere of Sviatoslav’s attention, and his 
first squads were sent there, marking the beginnings of 
this region’s exploration, finished by his sons. 

The most striking trend of Sviatoslav’s wars is con¬ 
nected with the Danubian or Balkan region. In 967 
Byzantine emperor Nikephoros II promised Sviatoslav 
455 kilos of gold for his campaign. Most researchers 
believe that Sviatoslav also had his own interests there, 
so in August 968, his fleet with 60,000 troops gained 
victory over Bulgarian king Peter and gained control 
over 80 settlements on the Danube. 

This campaign was interrupted by the Pecheneg 
siege of Kiev (968). Destruction of the Khazar prince¬ 
dom by Sviatoslav eliminated obstacles for their pen¬ 
etration into the inner Rus lands. The consequences of 
his war campaign caused the deep dissatisfaction of the 
local population. This did not worry the prince, since he 
was planning to transfer his capital to Bulgarian lands, 
and soon after Olga’s death Sviatoslav started the sec¬ 
ond Balkan campaign (autumn 969), having sectioned 
control over major Rus lands among his three sons. 

His successes in 970 and tendency to conduct inde¬ 
pendent policy in the Danubian region forced the Byz¬ 
antine emperor to start his expulsion, and the spring of 
971 was marked by the taking of the Bulgarian capital 
of Preslav (the contemporary location is unknown). Svi¬ 
atoslav was in a two-month siege in Dorostol (modern 
Silistra), which resulted in a bloody battle and subse¬ 
quent treaty with Byzantium (972), which Sviatoslav 
refused because of his claims on Crimea. He went home 
with his army. On his way near the Dnipro Rapids he 
was met by Pechenegs, informed by the Byzantines 
about his trip, which weakened his forces in numerous 
battles. Trying to break through the nomads, Sviatoslav 
died in the early spring of 972. 

See also Bulgar invasions; Bulgarian Empire; Byzan¬ 
tine Empire: political history; Vladimir I (Vladimir the 
Great). 

Further reading: Cross, S. H., and O. P. Shervowitz-Wetzor, 
eds. and trans. The Russian Primary Chronicle: Laurentian 
Text. Cambridge, MA: Medieval Academy of America, 1953; 


Evans, J. L. The Kievan Russian Principality, 860-1240. 
Gaithersburg, MD: Associated Faculty Press, 1981; Hosking, 
G. A. Russia and Russians: a History. New York: Penguin 
Press, 2001; Vernadsky, G. Kievan Russia. New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 1948. 

Olena V. Smyntyna 

Sylvester II 

(c. 940-1003) pope 

As a young man, Gerbert of Aurellac became a monk 
in Gaul and later studied in Spain at Barcelona, and 
under Islamic teachers at Seville and Cordoba. He was 
particularly skilled in the natural sciences and arith¬ 
metic. After completing his education under Bishop 
Hatto of Vichy, he traveled with the bishop to Rome 
and won the support of Pope John XIII. Upon a rec¬ 
ommendation of the pope, Emperor Otto I sent Ger¬ 
bert to Reims, where he was given a position as an 
instructor in the cathedral school under Archdeacon 
Gerannus. He was highly skilled in oratory and debat¬ 
ed Ortricus of Magdeburg before Emperor Otto II on 
many theological matters. He was bestowed the abbey 
of Bobbio by the emperor but returned instead to Re¬ 
ims. He was partially responsible for the rise of Hugh 
Capet. Gerbert was elected archbishop of Reims in 
991 by a synod of bishops. This elevation to the See 
of Reims was later declared invalid. Gerbert argued 
against the primacy of the pope in settling disputes of 
ecclesiastical office. 

Not being able to counteract this decision Ger¬ 
bert chose another path and went to the court of Otto 
II, where he became the emperor’s teacher. Gerbert 
accompanied Otto to Italy and in 998 Pope Gregory V 
appointed him archbishop of Ravenna. Shortly thereaf¬ 
ter, the pope died and Gerbert was elected to the Chair 
of Peter on February 18, 999, and took the name of Syl¬ 
vester, becoming the first pope from France. He reigned 
until his death in 1003. 

Sylvester’s greatest accomplishment as pope was to 
fight the abuses of the bishops in regard to simony and 
concubinage. He argued vehemently that all men who 
rose to the episcopate should be innocent of sin. He 
became friends with Emperor Otto III and was exiled 
with the emperor after a Roman revolt against the 
politics of the emperor. He remained in exile for years. 
Abandoning his previous beliefs that the pope could 
not settle ecclesiastical disputes, Sylvester declared his 
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former opponent for the See at Reims, Arnulph, as the 
rightful archbishop. His reputation suffered some criti¬ 
cism from historians for this change in policy. 

After the death of Emperor Otto III, Sylvester 
returned to Rome, though he gained no temporal power 
from the competing factions of the city. He established 
metropolitanates in Poland and Hungary and declared 
the ruler of Hungary to be a king and papal representa¬ 
tive. Sylvester wrote many works on mathematics and 
the physical sciences. The people of Rome held him in 
high esteem as an exorcisor of the devil and a miracle 
worker. Some historians claim he introduced Arabic 


numbers into the West and was the inventor of the pen¬ 
dulum clock. 

Further reading: Cheetham, Nicholas. Keepers of the Keys: 
A History of the Popes From St. Peter to John Paul II. New 
York: Scribner, 1983; Duffy, Eamon. Saints & Sinners: A 
History of the Popes. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
2002; Maxwell-Stuart, P. G. Chronicle of the Popes: The 
Reign-by-Reign Record of the Papacy From St. Peter to the 
Present. New York: Thames and Hudson, 1997. 
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Taiho Code 

The Taiho Code went into effect in 702. It symbolized 
the advances Japan had made since the sixth century 
in the establishing of a state in the Chinese style. 

Prince Shotoku Taishi had begun the practice of 
sending Japanese students to China in the early seventh 
century, a practice that continued long after his death. 
The returned students understood that laws, especially 
administrative laws, were a crucial component of the 
strength of the Chinese empire, because they defined the 
forms and function of the bureaucracy, the collection of 
taxes, and performance of services and justified the sec¬ 
ular and ritual role of the emperor. Emperor Tenchi 
(Tenji) (r. 661-672) had ordered the compilation of an 
administrative code, reputedly 22 volumes long, but it 
has not survived. His brother and successor Temmu had 
ordered a reform of the laws promulgated under Tenchi, 
which supposedly was based on the Tang (T’ang) code 
of 651. Temmu’s code also no longer exists. 

Then came the Taiho (meaning “great precious”) 
penal and administrative code of 702. Fragments of this 
code survive and more can be extrapolated from commen¬ 
taries and the Yoro Code derived from it that followed 
in 718. It consists of several important component parts. 
First, it provided for a system of household registration 
used for assessing taxes for land and labor services from 
the people. A complex system of land allocation based on 
Tang China’s equal field system was put into effect. Sec¬ 
ond, it stipulated the collection of taxes, based on individ¬ 
uals and not households. Third, it defined the administra¬ 


tion of local areas: Japan was divided into 60 provinces, 
each containing districts and villages. They had been 
administered under local chieftains, which were switched 
to Crown appointees. Fourth, it covered the adminis¬ 
tration of the central government, which the code put 
under councils and ministries in the Chinese model. Fifth, 
it involved administration of military affairs. Another 
entire section stipulated state control of Buddhist monks 
and nuns, their training, ordination, residence, activi¬ 
ties, and responsibilities under canon and civil law. This 
too was taken from the Chinese model under the Tang 
(T’ang) dynasty. 

The promulgation of the Taiho Code was shortly 
followed by the building of a permanent capital called 
Nara on a reduced scale of the great Tang capital 
Chang’an (Ch’ang-an). Until now there had been no 
permanent capital in Japan. Each reigning emperor or 
empress had used his/her residence as the administra¬ 
tive center of the state, which changed as each reign 
came to an end. This impermanence was due to the 
simple structure of early Japanese government and the 
belief of ritual pollution associated with a place where 
the sovereign had died under indigenous Shinto belief. 
The change to permanent capitals was predicated on 
new ideals from China and the increasing complexity 
of Japan’s government. 

The Taiho Code was an ambitious attempt by Japa¬ 
nese leaders to implement a complex legal system on 
the Chinese model where the state had much greater 
resources and history of administration. It was well 
enforced during the first half of the eighth century. But 
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it became less effective as changing social and economic 
conditions weakened the imperial court’s control over 
the land and people. 

See also Taika Reforms. 

Further reading: Hall, John W. ed. The Cambridge History 
of Japan, Volume I. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; 
Packard, Jerrold M. Sons of Heaven, A Portrait of the Jap- 
anaese Monarchy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1987; 
Reischauer, R. K. Early History of Japan. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1937. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Taika Reforms 

Taika means “great change.” It was adopted as the name 
of a “year period” in Japanese history (after the Chinese 
custom of designating the entire period or a portion of a 
monarch’s reign with a name to signify the intentions of 
the ruler) starting in 645. The reforms that were made in 
the years following 645 were thus called the Taika Re¬ 
forms. They continued and accelerated the adoption of 
Chinese institutions begun by Prince Shotoku Taishi. 

Prince Shotoku died in 622, followed by Empress 
Suiko, who died in 628. A succession dispute followed 
because of resentment of the Soga clan by rival clans. It 
culminated in a coup d’etat in 645 led by a prince who 
became Emperor Tenchi (Tenji) (r. 668-671) and a 
nobleman, who was given a new family name as reward 
for his services to Tenchi. That family name was Fujiwara 
and the nobleman, Fujiwara Kamatari, became the pro¬ 
genitor of the Fujiwara clan that would dominate Japanese 
politics for many centuries. 

Tenchi and Kamatari began a new wave of reforms 
based on the Chinese model. They had the advantage 
of many students sent to study in China earlier who 
had returned with newly gained knowledge. Five more 
embassies were sent to China between 653 and 669. 
The China specialists were appointed as state schol¬ 
ars. The first reforms were aimed at strengthening the 
government’s control over the provinces and instituting 
ing a Chinese-style centralized taxation system. A cen¬ 
sus was taken. Adopting the Chinese concept that all 
land belonged to the throne, a land survey was made by 
imperial messengers to facilitate the collection of taxes. 
It started with areas around the capital city, later fan¬ 
ning out to outlying areas. A first attempt was made to 
establish a Chinese style capital city at Naniwa (near 
present-day Osaka) where central government minis¬ 


tries were set up. The ministries and officials all had 
names and ranks fashioned after those of China. A law 
code copied from the Chinese code of the Tang (T’ang) 
dynasty was promulgated. The Taika Reforms were a 
very ambitious attempt to introduce the highly advanced 
system of government in China to Japan, where condi¬ 
tions were more primitive. Many of the new concepts 
could not be realized and compromises had to be struck. 
For example, the emperor did not have the power to 
deprive the clan chiefs of their land, nor to appoint all 
local officials. In reality the clan chiefs and local mag¬ 
nates were given official posts and ranks that confirmed 
them in control of their traditional landholdings. 

Shotoku had begun a wave of reforms patterned after 
Chinese concepts and institutions. Tenchi followed in his 
footsteps and expanded upon them and his successors 
continued, making pragmatic compromises as Japanese 
conditions demanded. All the reforms were synthesized 
into law as the Taiho Code, which went into effect in 
702. Thus the Taika Reforms were an important step in 
Japan’s absorption of Chinese culture. 

Further reading: De Bary, Wm. T. ed. Sources of Japanese 
Tradition, Volume I. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1964; Reischauer, R. K. Early Japanese History. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1937; Samson, Sir George B. 
A History of Japan to 1334. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1954. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Taira-Minamoto wars 

The Taira-Minamoto wars, which led to the firm estab¬ 
lishment of the shogunate as Japan’s military govern¬ 
ment, began in the middle of the 12th century. At this 
time power in Japan was almost evenly divided between 
two families of feudal nobility, or the daimyo class, the 
Taira and the Minamoto. Save for an allegiance to the 
emperor, more often acknowledged tacitly rather than in 
reality, both families began to see Japan as a prize to be 
fought over. The Fujiwara clan, whom both the Taira 
and Minamoto sought to replace, had been a power in 
Japan since the seventh century, serving as regents for the 
imperial dynasty. 

Sensing a waning of the Fujiwara’s ability to rule, the 
Taira and Minamoto mustered their forces. The Taira 
and Minamotos had one qualitative edge: Whereas the 
Fujiwaras were largely cultivated court nobles, the Taira 
and Minamoto were daimyo from the rough samurai 
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military class, the professional warriors of Japan, who 
followed “the Way of the Horse and the Bow.” In 1156, 
the first skirmishes took place in the Taira-Minamoto 
struggle when the clans fought in both sides of an impe¬ 
rial succession dispute known as the Hogen incident, 
named for the year it took place. The side led by Taira 
Kiymori won out. Ironically he owed his place of power 
to Minamoto Yoshitomo, who lost his father and brother 
on the opposing side against the Tairas. The grief-strick¬ 
en Yoshitomo declared, “A man could not live under the 
same heaven as the murderer of his father. ” 

In 1160 in the Heiji rebellion, named again for the 
year it took place, Minamoto Yoshitomo gathered his 
knights, his samurai, and his footsoldiers, or asbigaru. 
The fighting raged in the imperial capital of Kyoto and 
featured some of the most brutal warfare yet seen among 
the Japanese. The entire capital became a battleground, 
in which the highlight was the Minamoto’s assault on 
the Sanjo Palace. In one such battle, “wild flames filled 
the heavens, and a tempestuous wind swept up clouds 
of smoke. The nobles, courtiers, and even the ladies in 
waiting of the women’s quarters were shot down [by 
arrows] or slashed to death.” Taira Kiyomori gained 
the upper hand, and the bloodied Minamoto retreated 
east to the region around Edo, modern Tokyo. 

Taira Kiyomori began a purge of the Minamoto, 
hoping to kill off the opposing clan. However he left, as 
Stephen R. Turnbull writes in The Book of the Samurai, 
“a few young boys and an aging courtier, Minamoto 
Yorimasa,” alive. These would prove the undoing of 
the Taira clan. With the Heiji uprising thwarted, Taira 
Kiyomori took up residence in the capital at Kyoto. 
Soon the Taira lost their combative edge and evolved 
into effete courtiers like the Fujiwara. Kiyomori even 
married into the imperial family. However the Mina¬ 
moto had only been biding their time. In 1180 Emperor 
Takakura abdicated and Kitomori put his grandson 
Antonoku forward as the next emperor. However the 
rightful heir, Prince Mochito, issued a call to arms to 
support his claim to the throne. Minamoto Yorimasa 
rose in revolt against the Taira clan. A large Taira force 
along the Uji River confronted Minamoto Yorimasa in 
the Gempei War. In an overwhelming charge, the Taira 
cavalry forded the river and Yorimasa faced defeat. 
Rather than surrender to the enemy, Yorimasa commit¬ 
ted ritual suicide as his sons held off the enemy. 

Yet the Minamoto, once up in arms against their 
old foes, would not back down. Although Yoritomo 
had as yet no army to support him, his plan of action 
offered great booty, always an inducement to the samu¬ 
rai class, to any who would join him in the eastern part 


of the country. When Taira Kiyomori died in 1181, the 
hold of his clan on the country began to weaken. 
Two years later Yoritomo saw his chance. In 1183 he 
attacked. His cousin, Minamoto Yoshinaka, defeated 
the Taira forces at Kurikawa and again at Shinohara. 
In August the Minamoto forces entered Kyoto and an 
agreement was reached with the retired emperor Go-Shi- 
rakawa. While the compact allowed the young Emper¬ 
or Go-Toba to rule, it signaled an alliance between the 
imperial dynasty and the Minamoto clan. 

With the Taira in full retreat under Taira Munemori, 
Yoritomo ordered a full pursuit: He intended a complete 
and decisive victory. Yoritomo’s brother Yoshitsune was 
given the orders to finish the Taira. The Taira sought ref¬ 
uge in a cliff fortress at Ichi-no-tani near Kobe. However 
in a daring nighttime attack, Yoshitsune and 150 men 
climbed down the cliff to surprise and rout the Taira 
army. The Taira force was driven back to the safety of 



In a daring nighttime attack Minamoto Yoshitsune and 150 men 
surprised and routed the Taira army. 
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their fleet. There they sought refuge on the small island 
of Yashima, located off the island of Shikoku. 

On April 24, 1185, in one of the few decisive naval 
battles in Japanese history, the Minamoto and Taira 
fleets met off the Dan-no-Ura peninsula, where the 
Strait of Shimonoseki separates the islands of Honshu 
and Kyushu. The battle began auspiciously for the Taira 
as, using the tide as a weapon, they attempted to sur¬ 
round the Minamoto ships. But during the battle, some 
of the Taira captains switched sides as Miura Yoshizumi 
attacked the Taira ships from the rear, and the Taira 
navy was defeated. Taira Kiyomori’s widow grabbed her 
grandson, the young Emperor Antoku, and plunged into 
the water. Both were drowned. Taira daimyo followed 
their example, choosing death by drowning to surren¬ 
der. Antoku’s mother, who also attempted seppuku by 
drowning, was rescued. She was permitted to live out 
her life as a nun and died in 1191 at the age of 36. 
With the decisive defeat of the Taira, Emperor Go-Shi- 
rakawa appointed Yoritomo as shogun, the military 
dictator of Japan. 

Further reading: Newman, John. Bushido: The Way of The 
Warrior. London: Bison Books, 1989; Turnbull, S. R. The 
Book of the Samurai: The Warrior Class of Japan. New 

York: Bison Books, 1982; -. Samurai: The World of 

the Warrior. Oxford: Osprey, 2003; -. The Samurai 

Sourcebook. London: Arms and Armour Press, 1992;-. 

Warriors of Feudal Japan. Oxford: Osprey, 2005. 

John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Taizong (Tang-tsung) 

(599-649) Chinese emperor 

Tang Taizong (T’ang T’ai-tsung), meaning “Grand An¬ 
cestor of the Tang,” is the title of the second ruler and 
real founder of the Tang (T’ang) dynasty in China 
(618-909). Born Li Shimin (Li Shih-min), he was the 
second son of Li Yuan, the duke of Tang, who was an 
important governor under the Sui dynasty. Taizong’s 
achievements and the policies that he laid down would 
make the dynasty the most powerful, successful, and 
prosperous since the Han dynasty. The Li family was 
descended from Li Guangli (Li Kuang-li), a famous 
general under Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty. As 
most aristocratic families in northern China, it had in¬ 
termarried with nomads who had settled in the region; 
Taizong’s mother, the empress Dou (Tou), came from a 
powerful Turkic clan. 


In 617 the Sui dynasty was collapsing and revolts 
were widespread. Eighteen-year-old Li Shimin maneu¬ 
vered his father to revolt and played a leading part in 
defeating numerous other contenders to establish him 
on the throne of the new Tang dynasty in 618. Li Yuan 
is known in history as Tang Gaozu (T’ang Kao-tsu), 
meaning “High Ancestor of the Tang.” As second son, 
Shimin was the object of jealousy of his older brother, 
the crown prince, who planned to murder him. In a final 
showdown in 624 the crown prince was killed, Shimin 
became crown prince and de facto ruler, and two years 
later Gaozu retired and Shimin ascended the throne. 

Brilliant and precocious, he had by his late teens 
mastered the Confucian Classics and literature, had 
gained experience in administration and martial skills, 
and had led men into battle. A dashing and fearless 
leader who placed himself at the forefront of cavalry 
charges and who excelled in hand-to-hand combat, 
he boasted that he had personally killed over 1,000 
enemies before taking the throne. Taizong was imme¬ 
diately confronted with a crisis along the northern 
frontier. Taking advantage of China’s internal chaos 
the Eastern Turks had launched massive annual expe¬ 
ditions along the borders beginning in 623, to plunder 
and also to instigate revolts against the new dynasty. 
The one in 626 reached within a few miles of the capi¬ 
tal Chang’an (Ch’ang-an). Only three weeks on the 
throne Taizong, who was a man of imperial and intim¬ 
idating bearing, led his men to confront the enemy and 
secured their retreat with a combination of bravado 
and bribes. His long-term response was to train and 
bolster his army, which allowed him to launch a mas¬ 
sive six-pronged offensive with 720 miles separating 
the easternmost and westernmost columns in 629. 

A combination of superior Tang tactics and inter¬ 
nal disaffection among the Turkic tribes resulted in a 
one-sided Tang victory at the battle at Iron Mountain 
in which some 10,000 nomads were killed and more 
than 100,000 surrendered. This campaign ended the 
Eastern Turkish Khanate and established Chinese 
dominion over the Mongolian steppes. Taizong was 
acknowledged “Heavenly Khan” by the Turks, the first 
Chinese ruler to hold that title. The surrendered Turks 
were treated with kindness; many were settled along 
the Ordos region of the Yellow River and other bor¬ 
derland areas. Thousands of others settled in Chang’an 
and served the dynasty. Peace would reign in the north¬ 
ern borders for 100 years. 

Other campaigns broke the power of the Western 
Turks; established Chinese power throughout Chinese 
Turkistan, across the Pamirs into Afghanistan to the bor- 
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der of Persia; and also brought Tibet under Chinese suzer¬ 
ainty. The marriage of a Tang princess to the Tibetan ruler, 
the first of several throughout the dynasty, would bring 
Chinese culture to that land. In 648 a Chinese force, with 
Tibetan assistance, crossed into India and brought an Indi¬ 
an rebel who had assassinated King Harsha Vardhana 
of India (Taizong and Harsha had diplomatic exchang¬ 
es thanks to the Chinese Buddhist monk Xuanzang’s 
[Hsuan-tsang’sJ journey to India) to Chang’an for pun¬ 
ishment. Taizong also sent two expeditions to Korea in 
the 640s but failed to bring the king of Koguryo to heel. 
Taizong rode six horses to battle. Relief carvings of all six, 
with accompanying inscriptions detailing their names and 
deeds, decorate the entrance to his mausoleum. 

Taizong was a rationalist and believed that men, not 
heaven, determined the course of history. He was consci¬ 
entious and hardworking, was concerned with the welfare 
of the people, and respected the opinion and sought the 
criticism of his advisers. He surrounded himself with 
able ministers. Wei Cheng was the most fearless of his 
critics, yet never suffered from his blunt rebukes of the 
emperor. Taizong called Wei his mirror for showing up 
all his blemishes and mourned Wei’s death as a great 
loss to good government. Because the basic institutions 
of the Tang were already in place when he ascended the 
throne, Taizong’s task was to consolidate, rationalize, 
and improve where necessary. 

He halted the growth of the bureaucracy, redrew 
the empire’s administrative units, and continued the 
codification of the laws but lightened many punish¬ 
ments. His economic policies led to recovery and pros¬ 
perity after the wars that marked the end of the Sui 
dynasty and led to surpluses that financed his military 
expansion. He established a network of granaries that 
provided against natural disasters and stabilized the 
prices. He also extended and improved the militia sys¬ 
tem begun by his father. 

Taizong’s last years were marred by poor health; the 
death of his wife, the Empress Zhangsun (Chang-sun), 
who had been his wise and able adviser; the demotion 
of his heir for plotting against him; and rivalry among 
his other sons for the succession. He finally settled on a 
younger son by the empress, who would be known as 
Emperor Gaozong (Kao-tsung). But in death his reputa¬ 
tion would grow and he would be acknowledged one of 
the greatest rulers of all Chinese history. His reign came 
to represent exemplary civil government, unrivaled mil¬ 
itary might, and unmatched cultural brilliance. 

Further reading: Adshead, S. A. M. T’ang China, the Rise of 
the East in World History. New York: Palgrave MacMillan, 


2004; Graff, David A. Medieval Chinese Warfare, 300-900. 
London: Routledge, 2002; Wechsler, Howard J. Mirror to 
the Son Of Heaven: Wei Cheng at the Court of T’ang T’ai- 
tsung. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1974. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Taizu (T'ai-Tsu) 

(1328-1398) Chinese emperor 

Ming Taizu means “Grand Progenitor of the Ming”; 
this was the posthumous title for Zhu Yuanzhang (Chu 
Yuan-chang), who founded the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644) in China. He was the second commoner to found 
a Chinese dynasty, the first being Liu Bang (Liu Pang), 
founder of the Han dynasty (220 b.c.e.-220 c.e.). The 
Ming founder drove out the Mongols who had ruled 
China oppressively for a century and restored Chinese 
self-confidence, economic prosperity, and international 
prestige that equaled that of the previous great Han 
dynasty and Tang (T’ang) dynasty (618-909). 

Zhu Yuanzhang was the son of poor tenant farmers 
from Anhui province in southern China. Mongol mis¬ 
rule and natural disasters reduced the area to penury 
and a plague killed most of his family. Left an orphan 
he joined a Buddhist monastery, and when the monas¬ 
tery ran out of food, he went out begging, then joined 
a rebel movement called the Red Turbans, one of many 
that emerged in southern China as Mongol power disin¬ 
tegrated. His ability led to quick promotions and mar¬ 
riage to the leader’s daughter (nee Ma). She became his 
key adviser and mother to his successors. 

While other rebels looted, Zhu captured Nanjing 
(Nanking), a key city south of the Yangzi (Yangtze) 
River in 1356; set up a rudimentary government; and 
then subdued the entire Yangzi valley by 1367. March¬ 
ing north he captured the Yuan capital Dadu (T’a-tu) in 
1368, ending the Yuan dynasty (1279-1368). Zhu assumed 
the reign name of Emperor Hongwu (Hung-wu), which 
means “bounteous martial emperor” (r. 1368-98). 
By 1388 Ming forces had conquered all southern and 
southwestern China, Inner Mongolia, Manchuria, and 
Xinjiang (Sinkiang). Remnant Mongols were driven 
beyond Karakorum to the shores of Lake Baikal. Korea, 
many oasis states in Central Asia, and some Southeast 
Asian states submitted as vassals. 

Taizu built up a new centralized government on the 
Tang model, reestablished the examination system to 
recruit officials, and encouraged and subsidized local 
education to nurture talented young men for government 
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service. He also proscribed eunuchs’ gaining political 
influence. He earned popular gratitude by freeing mil¬ 
lions of Chinese enslaved by Mongols, confiscating 
large estates belonging to Mongols and their collabo¬ 
rators, and granting land to the landless. The people 
were also given free tools and seeds and tax remission 
to rebuild a neglected rural economy, especially in dev¬ 
astated northern China. 

Taizu was also suspicious and insecure, and after 
Empress Ma’s death in f 382, increasingly paranoid and 
cruel. He ruthlessly persecuted and purged many offi¬ 
cials who had helped him gain power. Taizu was prede¬ 
ceased by his eldest son and crown prince, and accord¬ 
ing to Chinese practice, passed the throne to a youth, 
the son of the crown prince. This action would trigger 
a war of succession. 

See also Yongle (Yung-lo). 

Further reading: Chan, Albert. The Glory and Fall of the 
Ming Dynasty. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1982; Mote, Frederick W., and Denis Twitchett, eds. The 
Cambridge History of China. Vol. VII, The Ming Dynas¬ 
ty 1368-1644, Part 1. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Talas River, Battle of 

In 751 a Tang (T’ang) dynasty army commanded by 
Gao Xianzhi (Kao Hsien-chih), military governor of 
Anxi (An-hsi) in the Western Regions, met an Arab army 
in battle at Talas River near Samarkand. The Chinese 
were defeated. Although this was not a major military 
confrontation, it had great consequences. 

Tang power and prestige stood at their zenith up to 
750. Tang military forces had scored major successes 
and secured the frontiers from Tibet to Central Asia; the 
northern steppes were under a friendly semisedentary 
people called Uighurs, while the Khitans in the northeast 
and the Xixia (Hsi Hsia) in the southwest were con¬ 
tained. International trade flourished by land along the 
Silk Road, and by sea routes. However soon all would 
change. The aging Emperor Xuanzong (Hsuan-tsung), 
infatuated with a young concubine, the Lady Yang (Yang 
Guifei), had been neglecting his duties while her corrupt 
family and favorites dominated the government. The 
military system that had made the empire strong during 
the previous 100 years was deteriorating. Many of the 
frontier garrisons were manned by nomadic mercenaries 


and commanded by non-Chinese generals. Meanwhile 
Muslim Arab power had been expanding eastward. 

The conflict began as one between two local states, 
Ferghana, a Chinese client state, and Tashkent. It led to 
battle between Ziyad bin Salih, governor of Samarkand 
under the Ummayyad Caliphate, assisting Tashkent, and 
General Gao Xianzhi and his Chinese forces. Gao was 
badly defeated when his ally the Western Turks defected 
to the Arabs and retreated across the Pamir Mountains. 
The battle was not significant in the short term, because 
the Arabs did not press eastward to threaten China, 
but because of what followed in the long term. In the 
same year, nearer to home, the aborigines in Yunnan 
in southwestern China revolted and declared indepen¬ 
dence, creating a state called Nanzhao (Nan-chao). 

Finally in 755 the Turkic general and once imperial 
favorite An Lushan (An Lu-Shan) began a rebellion 
that captured both Tang capital cities and threatened 
the throne. The immediate result of events in 755 was 
the recall of Chinese forces from Central Asia, creating 
a political vacuum. That left the Arabs in a strong posi¬ 
tion. Likewise the power vacuum enabled the Tibetans 
and the Xixia people to expand their power at China’s 
expense. Even as an ally the Uighurs expanded their 
power at the Tang’s expense. Without Chinese military 
protection the Buddhist states in Central Asia would 
fall to the rising power of Islam. Chinese power would 
not return to the region for another 600 years. 

See also Uighur Empire. 

Further reading: Beckwith, Christopher I. The Tibetan Em¬ 
pire of Central Asia: A History of the Struggle for Great 
Power among Tibetans, Turks, Arabs, and Chinese dur¬ 
ing the Early Middle Ages. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1987; Grousset, Rene. The Empire of the Steppes, a 
History of Central Asia. Trans, by Naomi Walford. New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1994. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Tamil culture 

Tamil is a Dravidian language group that originated in 
southern India and is not linked to the northern Aryan 
language group. Tamil speakers are found in Tamilnadu, 
the region surrounded by Kerela, Karnataka, and 
Pradesh and parts of present-day Sri Lanka. Histori¬ 
cally, the two largest and most influential Tamil cities 
were Madras and Madura. Intense trade and military 
expansion resulted in Tamil cultural expansion from 
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the second century to the 10th century. At the core of 
Tamil cultural identity is the Tamil language. As early 
as the end of the third century, Tamil script and Tamil 
as a distinct Dravidian language are documented. Thus 
literature and poetry are at the core of culture in this 
period. However religion, another important aspect of 
Tamil culture, informed art in the form of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. 

The fourth century began after the end of the classi¬ 
cal period in Tamil literature and was also the beginning 
of the rule of Pallavas, which would dominate until the 
10th century. While this dynasty is not of Tamil origin, 
the integration of this dynasty into Tamil society trans¬ 
formed the cultural identity. Pallavas encouraged the 
worship of Shiva and Vishnu and built lavish temples 
to honor them. They modeled their society after the 
great Aryan northern dynasties, the Mauras and Gup¬ 
tas. The Pallava kingdom marked the beginning of 
the Bakthi poetry movement. The greatest collection of 
religious poetry that is indicative of this movement is 
the Thirumurai, which includes hymns of Appar, Sam- 
panthar, Suntharar, and Manikkavasagar’s mystical 
poem Tbiruvacagam. 

The Chola kingdom (c.985-1300) began with 
ascension of Raja Raja I (985-1014) and the installation 
of his son Rajendra I. Their power and the crystallization 
of Tamil cultural identity provided a rich environment to 
facilitate cultural output. The Cholas were able to con¬ 
quer vast amounts of territory as far as Malaysia. As they 
conquered these lands they erected glorious temples and 
statues including bronzes of the dancing Lord Natarajan. 
By the 10th century the Cholas had a well-established 
trade relationship with China, which aided in enriching 
cultural connections. Under the Cholas, epic poetry was 
written by three great poets: Kampan, Ottakkootar, and 
Pukalenthi. The masterpiece of Tamil literature from this 
period was poetry created from stories written by Kam- 
ban. Ramayanam (epics) were told in temples and were 
a part of worship. These were episodic public works per¬ 
formed in the temple, and in many ways were a reaction 
to the Bakthi movement. Avvaiyar was a popular Tamil 
female poet, whose canon of expansive work spanned 
many topics, including spirituality and wisdom, which 
was largely popular among the people. 

By the 13th century the Pandyas grew in political 
importance and displaced the Cholas as the dominant 
power. The Pandyas were highly proficient in trade and 
education. They controlled the pearl fisheries between 
the southeastern India coast and Sri Lanka, which 
produced the finest quality of pearls. The Pandyas 
kings were known as far as Syria. The Nayaka peri- 



The rule of Pallavas encouraged the worship of Shiva and Vishnu 
and they had temples such as these built to honor them. 


od (c. 1336) was the instillation of the Nayaks of the 
Vijayanagar empire after the gradual spread of Mus¬ 
lim political authority in South Asia beginning in 711 
with the Arabs and later, Turko-Afghans and Persians. 
The decline of Tamil literature ends with the Nayaka 
Viceroy period under the hegemony of Sanskrit and 
Tugulu languages. However there was resurgence in 
Tamil literature in the 16th and 17th centuries. Tamil 
culture from the seventh century until the mid- 15th 
century was influenced heavily by religious devotion in 
the form of art, architecture, and sculpture. It was also 
in this period that Tamil literature underwent many 
transformations. This period provided the foundation 
for later articulations of Tamil identity. 

Further reading: Bashan, A. L. A Cultural History of India. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975; Gnanasoorian, K. An Intro¬ 
duction to Tamil Culture. London: Institute for International 
Tamil Renaissance, 1984; Nilakanta Sastra, K. A. The Cul¬ 
ture and History of the Tamils. Calcutta: Firma K.L. Muk- 
hopadhyay, 1964. 

Stefany Anne Boyle 

Tang (T'ang) dynasty 

The Tang dynasty (618-907) brought three centuries 
of greatness to China, called the second imperial age, 
continuing and consolidating the unification of China 
that the preceding Sui dynasty (581-618) had begun. 
Its formal founder was Li Yuan, the duke of Tang, a 
provincial governor under the Sui dynasty. The Li clan 
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was descended from a celebrated general of the Han 
dynasty (202 b.c.e.-220 c.e.) and from Turkic aris¬ 
tocratic clans. But it was his 17-year-old second son, 
Li Shimin (Li Shih-min), who actually engineered the 
revolt and who led the campaigns that wrested power 
from the collapsing Sui dynasty and numerous other 
contenders and nomadic invaders after seven years of 
hard campaigning. Three great rulers made the dynasty 
militarily strong, territorially great, economically pros¬ 
perous, and culturally brilliant. They were Li Shimin (r. 
626-649), whose posthumous title is Taizong (T’ang- 
tsung); Empress Wu Zhao (Wu Chao), who formally 
reigned between 690 and 705 but actually held power 
from 660; and Minghuang, whose posthumous title is 
Xuanzang (Hsuan-tsang) (r. 712-756). 

MILITARY EXPLOITS 

Taizong was both a brilliant strategist and an unmatched 
warrior and was helped by outstanding generals. Their 
feats have become legend. Under Taizong the Eastern 
and Western Turks were soundly defeated. In submis¬ 
sion they became vassals and proclaimed Taizong their 
heavenly khan, the first Chinese ruler to be so recog¬ 
nized. Under him Chinese power extended throughout 
Chinese Turkistan, across the Pamir Mountains into 
Afghanistan, and Central Asia, establishing a chain of 
client states, and for the first time Tibet came under 
Chinese suzerainty. In 648 a Tang force crossed into 
northern India and brought an offending local ruler to 
the Chinese capital Chang’an (Ch’ang-an) for punish¬ 
ment. After several invasions of Chinese forces into 
Korea (they had contributed to the downfall of the Sui) 
Empress Wu reached a compromise under which the 
new Korean Silla dynasty acknowledged Chinese 
overlordship. With Tang power supreme, a new era of 
peace, the Pax Sinica, made travel and trade safe. 

Four embassies from the Byzantine Empire (called 
Fu Lin by the Chinese) came to Chang’an between 643 
and 719, probably to enlist Chinese aid against the 
attacks of Islamic forces. In 638 the Sassanian king of 
Persia also sent an embassy to Chang’an, to enlist aid 
against the advancing Arabs. China did not intervene 
in either case but gave refuge to the fleeing Persians, 
including Firuz, son of the last Persian king, who was 
made a general in the Tang army. Persian refugees were 
allowed to build temples in Chang’an and other cities 
and practice their faith, Zoroastrianism. In 713 Ming¬ 
huang received from Samarkand and Bokhara in Cen¬ 
tral Asia appeals for help against the advancing Arab 
armies, and an embassy from the caliph. Minghuang 
did not intervene in Central Asia. Chinese and Islamic 


forces fought in 751, in a minor battle with big conse¬ 
quences. The Tang army, without court authorization, 
clashed with them and was defeated at the Battle of 
Talas River. With the outbreak of the An Lushan (An 
Lu-Shan) Rebellion in 756 Tang garrisons in Central 
Asia were recalled, making the advance of Islam in this 
until now Buddhist region unopposed. Tang power 
never fully recovered even after the defeat of An Lushan 
and his supporters. Under warlike leaders the Tibetans 
would establish their power across northwestern China 
and dominate international trade. 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 

The Tang government was modeled after that of the 
Han dynasty, with refinements. It consisted of the gen¬ 
eral administration, the censorate, and the military; the 
head of each division met the emperor daily. The general 
administration consisted of six ministries, with different 
responsibilities in supervising the local governments, 
receiving reports, and transmitting orders. There were 
10 provinces whose borders accorded with geographic 
divisions; each was subdivided into counties that tied in 
number—there were 1,538 counties in 754. 

Civil servants were increasingly selected through an 
examination system that began with triennial county 
exams; passing candidates would be eligible for pro¬ 
vincial level exams; the successful ones could sit for the 
highest level exams, equivalent to a modern doctorate, 
held at the capital city. Those who passed were then 
tested on calligraphy, had their background checked for 
morals, and then took an oral exam to determine their 
ability to handle problems of administration and were 
checked for their appearance and speaking abilities. 
Successful candidates received the most coveted jobs, 
working for the government, where they were evalu¬ 
ated every three years for promotion and possible trans¬ 
fer. All officials received a salary. 

The widespread use of paper made books more 
available and opened up educational opportunities for 
more people. The rigorous educational and examina¬ 
tion systems were based on the Confucian Classics. 
China was the first civilization to develop a profes¬ 
sional bureaucracy determined primarily by merit. The 
Tang legal code was based on the Han code; regular 
government officials administered the laws with the 
assistance of legal aids. The Tang legal code became the 
model for later Chinese codes and was copied almost 
verbatim by Japan in the mid-eighth century. Whereas 
feudal institutions remained in part under the Han, they 
had totally disappeared by the Tang. Noble ranks were 
awarded to members of the imperial family, the families 
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of the empress and consorts of the emperor, and meri¬ 
torious officials. But the nobles were not granted land; 
instead they were supported by state stipends that var¬ 
ied according to rank. 

Censors were unique to the Chinese political sys¬ 
tem. The most promising officials were regularly rotated 
to become censors and each government unit had cen¬ 
sors among the officials. Censors were responsible for 
ferreting out abuses of power and misgovernment and 
could reprimand the emperor and even impeach mem¬ 
bers of the imperial family. Censors also acted as mod¬ 
ern ombudsmen on behalf of ordinary people and could 
protect low-ranking officials from their superiors. 

The military during the early Tang was called the 
fubing (fu-ping), or militia system, which young men 
from good families at age 21 vied to join, for glory 
and promotion. They became elite professional sol¬ 
diers, serving in 600 garrisons that rotated between the 
capitals (Luoyang served as secondary capital) and the 
northern frontier, and were given land to cultivate to 
help support themselves, until retirement at 60. The 
Tang empire remained strong so long as the fubing sys¬ 
tem remained prestigious. However by the mid-eighth 
century martial spirit had declined; the militia could no 
longer rely on good quality soldiers and thus had to 
resort to mercenaries, and finally nomadic mercenaries 
recruited from among frontier tribes, commanded by 
their own officers. This state of affairs set the stage for 
the An Lushan (An Lu-Shan) Rebellion. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SYSTEMS 

The government took censuses at regular intervals. 
Government land distribution, taxes, and corvee labor 
assessments were based on census figures. At its height 
in 754 the census reported 9,069,154 households, equal¬ 
ing almost 53 million persons. This reflected not the 
total population, but the total taxpaying population, 
because nobles and officials were tax exempt, as were 
clergy, minorities (nomads and aboriginal peoples), and 
the poor, who were not included in census counts. Taxes 
were assessed in kind—grain and cloth (silk or hemp 
depending on location), and each able-bodied male was 
liable for 20 days a year of corvee labor (unpaid) on 
public works projects. The land tenure system in effect 
until the An Lushan Rebellion was called the “equal 
field system,” loosely based on the well-field system, 
supposedly created by the duke of Zhou (Chou) for 
the new Zhou dynasty in the 11th century b.c.e. 
Under the Tang system all land technically belonged 
to the state. At age 16 each male received 80 mou of 
land (about seven mou equal an acre) from the state 


and could inherit another 20 mou on which he paid 
taxes and owed the state corvee service. At 60 years 
old his allotment fell to 40 mou and he was exempted 
from taxes. A widow was alotted 30 mou and 50 mou 
if she headed a family, and she was exempted from 
taxes. The equal field system was fairly well enforced 
on a large scale until the mid-eighth century, which 
brought domestic peace and presumed a very efficient 
bureaucracy. This system was also emulated in eighth 
century Japan. Improvements in agriculture, which 
included breast strip harnesses and draft horses, 
oxen-drawn plows, water-powered mills, and crude 
sowing machines among others, increased yield and 
raised the economy. 

Domestic and international commerce increased. 
By the late Tang era merchants were using bills of cred¬ 
it and deposit that were the precursor of paper money. 
Confident and powerful, the Tang was the most cos¬ 
mopolitan era in Chinese history. Chang’an was the 
largest city in the world with over 2 million people 
within a 36 square-mile walled city and beyond. 
Luoyang, Darning (Ta-ming), and Chengdu (Chengtu) 
each had around a million people. Peoples from many 
lands mingled in the great metropolises, worshipping in 
Buddhist, Daoist (Taoist), Nestorian Christian, Zoro- 
astrian, and Manichean temples. Clothing and hairstyles 
from many lands were emulated by the fashion con¬ 
scious. The Tang was also the golden age of poetry. In 
addition painting and sculpture flourished. 

The Tang government never fully recovered from 
the An Lushan Rebellion. Lew late Tang emperors were 
capable, and those who were did not reign long enough 
to assert their authority over powerful provincial lead¬ 
ers. The final collapse was brought about by another 
rebellion, lasting from 875 to 884. Prom that time 
until 907 Tang emperors were the puppets of powerful 
warlords, one of whom forced his captive emperor to 
abdicate in 907, ending the dynasty. 

See also Chinese poetry, golden age of. 

Further reading: Adshead, S. A. M. T’ang China, the Rise of 
the East in World History. New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2004; Benn, Charles. China’s Golden Age, Everyday Life in 
the Tang Dynasty. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002; 
Schafer, Edward H. The Golden Peaches of Samarkand, A 
Study of T’ang Exotics. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1963; Twitchett, Denis, ed. The Cambridge History of 
China. Vol, III Sui and T’ang China 589-906. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1979. 
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Tarascans 

The Tarascans, like the Mixtec and Zapotec, were 
non-Aztec, non-Maya Native Americans who lived in 
the area of west Mexico in what is now the state of 
Michoacaan. The Spanish conquistadors referred to the 
people as Tarascans, which was actually a derogatory 
term that the indigenous Purepecha used for the Span¬ 
iards. In Nahuatl, a Mesoamerican language spoken by 
the Aztecs (their contemporary and antagonistic neigh¬ 
bors), Tarascan territory was called Micboaque (those- 
who-have-fish). One of the challenges to linguists is to 
understand the origin of the Tarascan language. It was 
unique, unrelated to Mayan, Zuni, or Quechua. 

From the late Postclassic period until the conquest 
(1200-1524), these people inhabited an area of Mexico 
bounded on the south and west by Aztec-controlled 
lands and on the north by the Chichimecs, a group of 
roving Native Americans, inimical to whomever they 
encountered. The term Chichimecs does not refer to a 
specific group but a general term applied to a raiding 
people who varied in time and space with regard to 
their ethnic homogeneity, incorporating others as they 
traveled. The Tarascans themselves had incorporated 
so many Chichimecs that only about 10 percent of the 
Tarascans were not ethnically mixed. 

At the height of the Tarascan empire, in 1450, their 
kingdom encompassed a huge area. Its former capi¬ 
tal, Patzcuaro, a group of islands in a lake of the same 
name (established in 1325), was moved to a larger area, 
Tzintzuntzan, which means “place of the hummingbirds. ” 
Consistently with other Mesoamerican sites, there were 
pyramids with platforms and tombs. However, a dis¬ 
tinctive structure unlike most pyramids was built on this 
site. The Tarascan pyramid called a yacata was round, 
rather than rectangular, and connected to a tradition¬ 
ally shaped pyramid by a passageway. Kings and royalty 
were buried inside. When a king or ruler died, many of his 
servants and family were killed so that he would not be 
alone in his journey to the world of the dead. Their skel¬ 
etons have been found near his grave goods. 

The social structure was complex with a hierarchy 
ruling various administrative centers, and various groups 
of crafts people and artisans. There were masons for 
stonework, musical instrument makers, curanderos (doc¬ 
tors), knife makers, silversmiths, and potters. They wore 
ear decorations called ear spools, some made of ultra 
thin sliced pieces of obsidian with inlaid sheet gold and 
turquoise. Although Europeans looted the metallic gold 
and silver riches of indigenous Mexicans, the natives val¬ 
ued turquoise more highly than either gold or silver. 


Religious leaders identified themselves by wearing 
a gourd container for tobacco that was carried as a 
backpack. Tobacco played an important part in reli¬ 
gious and healing rituals as it did in most New World 
cultures. Unlike in modern medicine, the doctor (rather 
than the patient) took the medicine to enter the world of 
the supernatural and consult with spirits to find a cure 
for the ill person. Tobacco prepared in strong quantities 
caused a trancelike state, which was necessary in order 
to reach the world of the spirits. Hallucinations and 
foaming at the mouth demonstrated that the shaman 
(doctor) had reached such a state. 

When the ruling Aztec lord, Axayacatl, invaded 
Tarascan territory in 1478, the Tarascan soldiers out¬ 
numbered his 24,000 troups. The Aztecs were gravely 
injured and were forced to retreat. Although the Aztecs 
tried many times to conquer the Tarascans, it was not 
until the arrival of Hernan Cortes and the conquista¬ 
dors that both the Aztec and the Tarascan cultures were 
destroyed. Perhaps history would have taken a differ¬ 
ent turn if the Tarascans had aided the Aztecs upon 
learning of the arrival of the Spanish in 1519. Instead, 
the Aztec messengers sent to warn the Tarascans from 
Tenochtitlan were killed. The last king, Tangaxoan II, 
gave up when confronted with the power of the Euro¬ 
pean invaders. After he surrendered, the surrounding 
areas followed without resistance, many already weak¬ 
ened by the ravages of microbes introduced by the 
Spanish. 

See also Mesoamerica: Postclassic period; Meso- 

AMERICA: SOUTHEASTERN PERIPHERY. 

Further reading: Adkins, Julie, “Mesoamerican Anomaly? 
The Pre-Conquest Tarascan State,” www.smu.edu (Septem¬ 
ber 2005); Coe, Michael. Mexico. New York: Thames and 
Hudson, 1984. 

Lana Thompson 

Tenchi (Tenji) 

(626-672) Japanese emperor 

The man who later became Emperor Tenchi played a 
major role in the coup d’etat that ousted the Soga clan 
from power in Japan in 645. His reign was remarkable 
for the many steps taken to advance Japan by imple¬ 
menting reforms modeled on China. Three men ruled 
as emperor after the coup d’etat until 661, when Em¬ 
peror Tenchi ascended the throne. He was not formally 
enthroned until 668, probably because he was preoc- 
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cupied with a great fear regarding China’s intentions 
toward his country. 

The Tang (T’ang) dynasty in China that Japan so 
admired and wished to emulate was at its zenith. It had 
sent strong forces against the states in Korea, subduing 
Paekche and threatening Koguryo and Silla. Tenchi 
feared the resurgence of Chinese power in Korea and 
the impact that might have on Japan. 

Even though the Soga clan had been ousted from 
power, the reforms that Prince Shotoku Taishi, the 
great Soga regent, had begun were continued after 645. 
The decades after 645 were called the era of Taika or 
Great Reforms era, when intense attempts were made 
to move toward Chinese institutions of government 
and law. In 645 the future emperor, Tenchi handed over 
81 estates and 524 artisans to the emperor, signifying 
his support of the central government claim that all 
land belonged to the emperor, as was the practice in 
China. 

Perhaps because of fear of a Chinese invasion Tenchi 
ordered his brother, the crown prince (later to become 
Emperor Temmu), to take measures to tighten the cen¬ 
tral government’s control over the administration and 
strengthen the army. He also built Chinese-style palac¬ 
es for his administration at Otsu, perhaps to be safe in 
case of a Chinese invasion because Naniwa, the previ¬ 
ous administrative center, was near the coast. There are 
accounts of Tenchi and his courtiers holding Chinese 
poetry parties at his palace, but none of their works have 
survived. Writing poetry in Chinese had become an hon¬ 
ored cultural activity. In 668 he ordered his ally in the 
coup, Fujiwara Katamari, to head a board to compile 
a set of administrative laws and ceremonial regulations. 
Later accounts say that the completed administrative 
code consisted of 22 volumes, but they have not sur¬ 
vived. In 671 he also promulgated a system of ranking 
for bureaucrats called “cap ranks.” 

Other measures Tenchi took to strengthen the author¬ 
ity of the central government included state control of 
Buddhist priests and temples. Emperor Tenchi’s reign is 
significant in Japanese history because it represented fur¬ 
ther advances in Japanese government and culture based 
on the Chinese model. 

See also Fujiwara clan; Taiho Code; Taika Reforms. 

Further reading: Reischauer, R. K. Early Japanese History. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1937; Samson, Sir 
George B. A History of Japan to 1334. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1954. 
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Teutonic Knights 

See Knights Templar, Knights Hospitallers, and Teu¬ 
tonic Knights; Poland. 

Thomas Aquinas 

See Aquinas, Thomas. 

Tibetan kingdom 

The Tibetan kingdom was at its height during the sev¬ 
enth and eighth centuries. After 842 a schism in the rul¬ 
ing lineage led to decline, decentralization, and civil wars. 
The Tibetan kingdom submitted to Genghis Khan in 
the early 13th century and formally acknowledged Mon¬ 
gol overlordship in 1247. Records of the Shang dynasty 
in China (ended c. 1122 b.c.e.) mention a tribal people 
called the Qiang (Ch’iang) living in the borderlands of 
western China. They later moved westward into the Ti¬ 
betan highlands. Early Tibetan history is mostly gleaned 
from Chinese historical records, most notably the Dun- 
huang Records (Tun-huang Records). The rise of the 
Tibetan Kingdom was contemporaneous with the rise 
of the Tang (T’ang) dynasty in China; its capital city 
was called Ra-sa (later Lhasa). In 641 Emperor Taizong 
(T’ang-tsung) of the Tang dynasty agreed to marry his 
kinswomen Princess Wenzheng (Wen-ch’eng) to the Ti¬ 
betan ruler. She went with a huge entourage of attendants 
and Chinese artisans and introduced many aspects of 
Chinese civilization, such as paper and tea, to Tibet. 

During the same period Tibetan rulers sent repre¬ 
sentatives to India to learn about Buddhism; they intro¬ 
duced to Tibet a written script derived from Sanskrit. 
Tantric or Vajrayana Buddhism from northeastern India 
was introduced to Tibet; it replaced and assimilated 
Tibetan shamanistic beliefs called Bon. In 779 Buddhism 
became Tibet’s state religion, monastic lands became 
tax-free, and monks enjoyed the same status as nobles, 
both groups owning the serfs who tilled the land. 

The Tibetan kingdom reached its zenith between 755 
and 797. Its ascendancy coincided with the An Lushan 
(An Lu-Shan) Rebellion that rocked the Tang dynasty 
in the mid-eighth century, and its aftermath when Chinese 
power was reduced. The rebellion compelled the with¬ 
drawal of Chinese garrisons from Central Asia, leading to 
the submission of some of the minor states in the region to 
Tibetan hegemony. Tibetan power penetrated into Gansu 
(Kansu) province in northwestern China and threatened 
both the strategic Chinese outpost at Dunhuang and 
Hami and even the Chinese capital Chang’an (Ch’ang-an). 
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To contain Tibet, Tang China made peace with its other 
neighbors, the Uighur Empire in the north, the Arabs 
in the west, and the Nanzhao (Nanchao) in the south, 
after 787. In 792 the Tibetan army was badly defeated 
by the Uighurs. In 821-822 Tibet made peace with both 
China and the Uighurs. By the mid-ninth century civil 
wars within the royal family and wars between powerful 
nobles and monks had fractured the Tibetan kingdom. 

In the early 13th century Tibet surrendered to Genghis 
Khan and was thus spared Mongol invasion. In 1247 it 
acknowledged Mongol overlordship and paid taxes to the 
Mongol court but was not subjected to a Mongol occupa¬ 
tion force. Kubilai Khan converted to Tibetan Buddhism, 
greatly favored Tibetan monks, and encouraged his fol¬ 
lowers to convert. A Tibetan monk gave the Mongols a 
new written script called the Phagspa script named after 
its inventor; it replaced the earlier script based on Uighur. 

Further reading: Sinor, Denis ed. The Cambridge History of 
Early Inner Asia. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1990; Beckwith, Christopher I. The Tibetan Empire in Cen¬ 
tral Asia: A History of the Struggle for Great Power among 
Tibetans, Turks, Arabs, and Chinese During the Early Mid¬ 
dle Ages. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1987; Rich¬ 
ardson, H. Tibet and its History. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1962; Twitchett, Denis, ed. The Cambridge History 
of China, Volume 3, Sui and T’ang China, 589-906. Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979. 
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Timurlane (Tamerlane) 

(1336-1405) ruler of Central and Southwest Asia 

Timurlane, or Timur the Lame, was the founder of the 
Timurid dynasty that lasted until 1506. Under the reign of 
the Timurid dynasty, culture, art, and trade experienced a 
successful revival and flourished in the region now known 
as Central Asia. During his military career of about 50 
years cut short by his death by pneumonia in 1405, 
Timurlane’s empire spanned most of Central and South¬ 
west Asia, from the Indus River valley to the Black Sea. 

On April 11,1336, Timurlane, also known as Tamer¬ 
lane, Timur Leng (Persian), or Tamarlang (Arabic), was 
born in Kesh, also known as Shahr-e-Sabz, situated at 
the edge of the mountains just south of Samarkand, 
which would be the future capital of his empire. He was 
the son of a Turco-Mongol tribal leader of Barlas. His 
father was the first of his tribesmen to convert to Islam, 
and the young Timurlane, a Sunni Muslim, learned how 


to read the Qur’an. In fact Timurlane often attacked 
the lands of infidels or other erring Muslims under the 
pretext of Islam, but this was only to justify his excess¬ 
es. Similarly he maintained good relations with other 
Muslims for purely political reasons. His treatment of 
Muslims and non-Muslims who opposed him was simi¬ 
larly pitiless and brutal. 

He earned the title Timur the Lame because of an 
injury in the leg sustained early in his life, either during 
a local rebellion, or by an arrow in the thigh shot by a 
farmer whose sheep Timur had stolen. Timurlane was 
very much inspired by another great leader and conquer¬ 
or, Genghis Khan, the great Mongol conqueror of the 
12th and 13th centuries. Timurlane even claimed direct 
descent from Genghis Khan, although this has never been 
proved. Timur embarked on his grand quest to take over 
the world when he was only 21 years old. By 1358 he 
had already established himself as a military leader. 

Timurlane’s army consisted mainly of Turks and Tur¬ 
kic-speaking Mongols. He began his campaign by sub¬ 
duing rival forces in Turkistan. By 1370 both Turkistan 
and Samarkand were under his control. He established 
a stronghold in Samarkand, the capital city, in the form 
of a citadel in the western section with deep ravines 
around it. Samarkand became his favorite city, which he 
rebuilt into an opulent city with magnificent architecture 
in order to project himself as a wealthy and powerful 
ruler. He valued opulence so much that master crafts¬ 
men and artisans in each defeated country were spared 
from death. Instead Timurlane would employ them in 
order to build grand, imposing architectural structures 
in the lands that he conquered to reflect the grandeur 
and luxury of his empire. Lrom his military base in the 
city, Timur launched attacks on neighboring lands. His 
objective was to conquer as many countries as possible 
in order to gain taxable domains. 

Timurlane and his ally Mir Hussain conquered 
Transoxania in 1364 by driving out the Chaqatai 
(Jagatai) khans. Breaking away from Mir Hussain, 
Timur marched onward to Khwarazm, a fertile zone lying 
on the southern shore of the Aral Sea, in 1371, where 
war was to last another eight years resulting in a victory 
for Timurlane. Timurlane crushed the Chagatai khans 
and annexed territory in the Tian Shan (T’ien-shan) 
mountains after three years of warfare there. 

Timurlane continued to conquer land westward 
until he reached Herat (present-day Afghanistan) in 
1381, the land of Toqtamish Khan of the Golden Horde, 
a successor of Genghis Khan’s world empire whom 
Timur had helped to conquer the White Horde. In 1386 
Timur invaded western Iran, Iraq, and Georgia. The 
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Tinmrlane attacking the Knights of St. John at Smyrna. Miniature 
created by Bihzad, 1467. 


method of massacre this time around was pushing men 
off the cliffs. In 1391 he took on Toqtamish. Toqtamish 
retreated, even though his forces were greater in num¬ 
ber than those of Timurlane; as the morale of his forces 
dipped, Timur seized his land, harem, and treasures. 
Georgia was again attacked by Timurlane in 1399 and 
was defeated. In 1400 Timurlane advanced into Ana¬ 
tolia, which had recently become part of the Ottoman 
Empire. Finally after taking Damascus and Aleppo, 
Timur faced his most formidable adversary, Bayezid 
I, the Ottoman sultan. In 1402 Timur besieged Ankara 
and after a grueling battle Bayezid was defeated. 


Timur was also known for his sadistic cruelty in 
dealing with those who stood in his way during his 
conquests. He often launched savage massacres of his 
enemies and resistors such as in Delhi, where he slaugh¬ 
tered 80,000 individuals and built grisly pyramids of 
their skulls to commemorate his victory. The same pil¬ 
ing of skulls occurred earlier in Aleppo. In the late 
1380s after a military rampage across the Middle East 
in Sistan, 2,000 people were laid in wet plaster and 
built into a briefly living tower. By the time he died, 
Timurlane had conquered expansive regions in Russia, 
Iran, India, and Central Asia. Most historians agree 
that if not for his death, he would have attempted to 
conquer China as well. Timur is buried in the ostenta¬ 
tious Gur Emir mausoleum, covered in gold leaf and 
lapis blue. His tomb is made of nephrite jade; in con¬ 
trast his other family members were buried in marble 
tombs around him. 

Further reading: Manz, Beatrice Forbes. The Rise and Fall 
of Tamerlane. London: Cambridge University Press, 1989; 
Nicolle, David. The Mongol Warlords: Genghis Khan, Kub- 
lai Khan, Hulegu, Tamerlane. Poole: Firebird Books, 1990. 

Nurfadzilah Yahaya 

Toghon Temur Khan 

(1320-1370) last Mongol ruler of China 

Toghon Temur Khan was the last ruler of the Mongol 
Yuan dynasty (1279-1368). He ascended the throne at age 13 
in 1333 and ruled until 1368 when his dynasty collapsed. 
His Chinese reign name was Shundi (Shun-ti). Kubilai 
Khan, founder of the Yuan dynasty, ruled between 1279 
and 1294. His son and heir predeceased him, and he appoint¬ 
ed a grandson his successor, Temur Oljeitu, who ruled 
1294-1307 and died without sons. The throne then be¬ 
came disputed, with short-reigned rulers being deposed, 
murdered, or dying young from lives filled with alcohol 
and dissipation. Because of his youth Toghon Temur’s 
early years as emperor saw court intrigues and struggles 
for power. The most powerful man during 1333-40 was 
his chancellor Bayan. Bayan’s goal was to restore the 
Yuan dynasty to its early glory by drawing a sharp line 
between Mongols and Chinese by forbidding Chinese 
to learn the Mongol language and banning intermar¬ 
riages. He also banned Chinese from owning horses 
and iron tools, and, to combat opposition, he even pro¬ 
posed killing all Chinese bearing the five most common 
surnames. Fortunately, by this time the government had 
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insufficient resources to murder 90 percent of the total 
population who bore those surnames. In 1340 Bayan 
was ousted in a coup engineered by his nephew Toghto, 
who became chancellor. 

Although now a grown man, Toghon Temur showed 
no interest in government, spending his time indulg¬ 
ing in bizarre Lamaist Buddhist practices and general 
debauchery. Faced with a shortage of revenue he ordered 
printed huge amounts of inadequately backed paper 
money. By the 1350s natural disasters combined with 
massive mismanagement had led to nationwide general 
uprisings as bandits, religious sectarians, and other dis¬ 
sidents ran amok, which the by now decadent Mongol 
military could not suppress. The Yangzi (Yangtze) River 
valley first became the battleground of several Chinese 
rebel groups. Among them one leader of very humble 
origins, Zhu Yuanzhang (Chu Yuan-chang), emerged as 
a man of vision. In 1356 he seized Nanjing (Nanking) 
from the Mongols and made it his capital. 

While this was taking place Toghon Temur contin¬ 
ued his life of debauchery as Mongol princes intrigued 
and fought one another in northern China for control. 
Zhu left Nanjing in August 1368 heading north at the 
head of his army. Toghon Temur fled his capital Dadu 
(T’a-tu) on September 10, back to the steppes of Mon¬ 
golia, and died two years later, in 1370. Among his last 
recorded words were “My great city of Dadu, adorned 
with varied splendor; Shangdu [Shang-tuJ, my delecta¬ 
ble cool summer retreat; and those yellowing plains, the 
delight and refreshment of my divine ancestors! What 
evil I have committed to lose my empire thus!” 

See also Ming dynasty; Taizu (T’ai-Tsu). 

Further reading: Franke, Herbert, and Denis Twitchett, eds. 
The Cambridge History of China. Vol. VI, Alien Regimes 
and Border States 907-1368. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1994; Dardess, John W. Background Factors 
in the Rise of the Ming Dynasty. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1969; Langlois, John D., ed. China Under 
Mongol Rule. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981; 
Mote, Frederick, and Denis Twitchett eds. The Cambridge 
History of China, Volume 7, The Ming Dynasty. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988. 
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Tours, Battle of 

The first wave of Muslim expansion into Iberia, pres¬ 
ent-day Spain and Portugal, began in 711 during the 


reign of the Umayyad caliph Abd al-Malik. Led by a 
Berber commander, Tariq ibn al-Ziyad, this expedition 
landed in Gibraltar and was followed by further Mus¬ 
lim expansion and the foundation of an Umayyad do¬ 
minion in Iberia, centered in the city of Cordoba. The 
Muslims were able to overcome the small states that 
existed in Iberia because of the fractured nature of Ibe¬ 
rian Christendom. In 730 the Umayyad caliph Hisham 
ibn Abd al-Malik appointed a new governor, Abd 
al-Rahman al-Ghafiqi, of the Iberian Muslim state, 
known in Arabic as al-Andalus. 

Despite their religious differences, some Muslim 
and Christian rulers signed treaties with one another 
and formed alliances in order to further their politi¬ 
cal goals. In 721 the army of Eudes, Christian duke 
of Aquitaine, defeated an Umayyad invasion force at 
Toulouse. However Muslim incursions into France 
continued, reaching as far north as the province of 
Burgundy by the mid-720s. Eudes formed an alli¬ 
ance with Uthman ibn Naissa, the Berber ruler of 
Catalonia, and when Uthman rebelled against Abd 
al-Rahman, he was dragged into a conflict with the 
Umayyads. After defeating Uthman’s forces, Abd al- 
Rahman began to campaign against Eudes, defeating 
him in a fierce battle near the city of Bordeaux and the 
Garonne River. 

Desperate for aid, Eudes turned toward the Caro- 
lingian Frankish ruler Charles Martel, agreeing to sub¬ 
mit to his authority. Charles, son of Pippin the Middle 
and mayor of the Palace and ruler of the Frankish 
realms of Austrasia, moved his infantry army south 
to intercept Abd al-Rahman and tens of thousands of 
Muslim cavalrymen heading toward the monastery of 
St. Martin in Tours. 

In October 732 Charles positioned the Frankish 
army, which was made up entirely of armored infan¬ 
trymen equipped with heavy shields and long spears, 
between the Muslim invasion force and the monastery 
of St. Martin. Abd al-Rahman’s army, which was made 
up entirely of Arab and Berber cavalry, met the Franks 
near Tours and the two sides scouted one another’s 
positions and skirmished for nearly a week before com¬ 
mencing battle on the seventh day. Abd al-Rahman’s 
army was the larger of the two. The Frankish infantry 
formed into a tightly grouped phalanx and managed to 
repel successive Muslim cavalry charges throughout the 
day. Late in the battle Abd al-Rahman was killed while 
trying to rally waning Muslim forces and his army halt¬ 
ed their attacks. With a substantial amount of captured 
treasure from their campaign in southern France, the 
Muslims decided to withdraw south back toward Ibe- 
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ria. In later campaigns, Charles continued to push the 
Iberian Muslims back across the Pyrenees Mountains 
and out of France. 

Scholars, including the 18th century English histo¬ 
rian Edward Gibbon, saw Charles’s victory as a land¬ 
mark moment in history when a Christian ruler halted 
Muslim forces from advancing farther into western 
Europe and establishing an Islamic state there. Because 
of his defeat of a much larger Muslim force, Charles 
was given the nickname Martel or “The Hammer” and 
continued to expand Carolingian power throughout 
France and Germany. Elis grandson Charlemagne 
would rule over a Frankish empire as one of the most 
powerful Christian rulers in Europe. 

See also Berbers; Carolingian dynasty; Frankish 
tribe; Muslim Spain; Umayyad dynasty. 

Further reading: Bachrach, Bernard S. Early Carolingian 
Warfare: Prelude to Empire. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2001; Blankinship, Khalid Yahya. The 
End of the Jihad State: The Reign of Elisham Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Malik and the Collapse of the Umayyads. New York: State 
University of New York Press, 1994; Fouracre, Paul. The Age 
of Charles Martel. New York: Longman, 2000; Hawting, 
G. R. The First Dynasty of Islam: The Umayyad Caliphate, 
a.d. 661-750. New York: Routledge, 2000; Riche, Pierre. The 
Carolingians: A Family Who Forged Europe. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1993. 

Christopher Anzalone 

Truce and Peace of God 

The Truce and Peace of God was an effort or move¬ 
ment by the Roman Catholic Church that applied spir¬ 
itual sanctions to limit the violence of private war in 
feudal society. 

The year 1000 was a fundamental turning point in 
European history. The feudal system as it had evolved 
since the Carolingian dynasty was undergoing 
change because of economic, political, and religious 
factors. European leaders began to cultivate imperial 
endeavors and were competing for natural resources 
and labor in order to expand their markets and acquire 
territories. The Truce of God was the solution to the 
problem of military groups taking the law into their 
own hands, prosecuting their own disputes without 
recognizing any authority, and confiscating lands. Prior 
to the development of the Truce of God, nobles became 
more powerful and contested monarchical authority, 


especially in France. Villagers became victims of inces¬ 
sant warfare, and they were subjected to the claimed 
authority of military lords who promised to defend 
the weak in return for the fruits and produce of ser¬ 
vile labor. People turned to religious authorities for 
protection. The Truce of God was therefore a political 
and religious response to the competitiveness of feudal 
society. 

On the religious plane, the truce was a large peace 
movement spiritually connected to the millennial anni¬ 
versary of Christ’s life on Earth. The primary goal of 
the Truce of God was to protect church lands and 
rights. Church and municipal organizations cooperated 
to deal with violence and used religious and spiritual 
techniques to counter the aggression of armed knights. 
Churchmen were particularly interested in defending 
their properties because they were the largest landown¬ 
ers in medieval society. 

While the Truce of God was a temporary suspen¬ 
sion of hostilities, the Peace of God was considered per¬ 
petual. The Peace of God included only the clergy but 
eventually incorporated the poor, pilgrims, and crusad¬ 
ers. Although the Peace of God developed to include 
the laity (when they suspended judicial and military 
disputes), spiritual leaders expanded the Peace of God 
platform to establish sharp distinctions between the 
laity and the clergy, between the sacred and the secu¬ 
lar. As the clerical establishment set limits to internal 
Christian warfare and sanctified violence against the 
enemies of Europe, in particular Muslims, the Peace of 
God spread from France to the German empire. War¬ 
fare against the enemies of God and the enforcement 
of the division between spiritual and physical author¬ 
ity were both concepts and agendas that united diverse 
Christian societies in Europe. 

The popularity of the Truce of God was in part 
due to ancient devotions and the cult of the saints. Tra¬ 
dition supported new ideas and practices. Bishops and 
monks relied on saints and the relics of the saints to 
defend themselves. Churchmen convoked peace coun¬ 
cils in order to convince warrior elites to take up the 
cross and oaths of peace. Churchmen reminded their 
flocks of the great martyrs and saints who endured 
torture and loss of property in return for divine favor. 
The memory of the sacrifices of the saints and martyrs 
inspired Christians to make sacrifices such as the cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities. 

These peace councils were first held in Aquitaine and 
Burgundy. In 975 Bishop Guy Le Puy called upon his 
community to protect the church from pillagers. Clerics 
across France formulated peace canons, and territorial 
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princes formed peace movements centered on the cult of 
local saints and shrines containing relics. Prelates orga¬ 
nized peace militia that protected monastic holdings and 
persecuted heretical groups. 

At the Synod of Arles in 104f, clerics, especially 
Cluniac monks, banned the shedding of Christian 
blood and suggested that Christians could not fight 
other Christians from Thursday to Monday morning 
(in commemoration of Christ’s passion), and important 
feast days such as Lent. 

Christian leaders encouraged military elites to 
divert their aggression toward the non-Christian, 
thus preparing a crusading spirit, which would mani¬ 
fest itself in the First Crusade in 1095. In 1095 Pope 
Urban II authorized the war against Muslims in the 
Holy Land on the basis that God would approve such 
noble efforts. Church leaders also encouraged pow¬ 
erful lords to centralize their government, redirecting 
the military power of the knights against the infidel. 
The most powerful lords were the kings, who by the 
12th century began to enforce their own programs of 
national peace, monopolizing violence against infidels 
and heretics. The struggle for power among the nobil¬ 
ity resulted in new feudal relationships as new fami¬ 
lies came to prominence. Noble families fortified their 
holdings by establishing primogeniture. 

With the consolidation of principalities and kingdoms 
and the stabilization of society by means of the imple¬ 
mentation of the Peace and Truce of God, Europe became 
imperialistic and developed colonial projects. The Euro¬ 
pean economy expanded because of higher agricultural 
yields, commercial development, demographic growth, 
the establishment of universities, and the implementation 
of reform programs that converged with the rise of the 
papal monarchy, the enforcement of disciplinary mecha¬ 
nisms, and the execution of policies of conquest. 

See also Crusades; feudalism: Europe; heresies, 
pre-Reformation. 

Further reading: Head, Thomas, and Richard Landes, eds. 
The Peace of God: Social Violence and Religious Response in 
France around the Year 1000. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1992; Moore, R. I. The Formation of a Persecuting 
Society: Power and Deviance in Western Europe, 950-1250. 
New York: Blackwell, 1987; Tellenbach, Gerd. The Church 
in Western Europe from the Tenth to the Early Tivelfth Cen¬ 
tury. Trans, by Timothy Reuter. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1993. 
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Tughlaq dynasty 

The Tughlaq dynasty was one of the dynasties ruling 
India collectively referred to as the Delhi Sultanate. 
Most historians mark the years of Tughlaq dynasty 
from 1321 to 1414. The Tughluq family was a Muslim 
clan that originated in Turkey. A number of alliances 
with Turks, Afghans, and other Asian Muslims charac¬ 
terized most of the Tughluq rule. 

In 1320 the last ruler of the Khilji dynasty, Nasir-ud- 
Din Khusro, confronted the governor of Punjab, Ghazi 
Malik, in a battle near Delhi. Khusro, a Hindu who 
had converted to Islam, began a purge of Mus¬ 
lim military officers while appointing Hindus in their 
place. This created a great deal of unrest throughout 
India. Ghazi Malik and his forces were victorious in the 
battle and he proclaimed himself king of Delhi. Malik 
followed with an attempt to locate a rightful successor 
to the Khalji dynasty. A successor could not be found 
and sentiment grew for Malik to follow Khusro. Soon 
after, Ghazi Malik changed his name to Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Tughluq. Ghazi Malik’s ascension to power was the 
beginning of the Tughlaq dynasty. 

Upon taking power, Tughluq commenced a policy 
of exterminating the former allies of Khusro. In addi¬ 
tion, Tughluq introduced a series of administrative 
reforms in order to restore order throughout the king¬ 
dom. In 1325 Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughluq viewed a parade 
of elephants captured during the conquest of Bengal 
while sitting in a specially constructed pavilion. The 
elephants caused the viewing pavilion to collapse, caus¬ 
ing the death of both Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughluq and his 
son, Prince Mahmud Khan. Some experts suggest that 
the incident was not an accident, but a plot to end Ghi- 
yas-ud-Din’s regime. Another son of Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, followed as ruler. Muham¬ 
mad introduced a number of experimental reforms. 

Most notably Muhammad transferred the capi¬ 
tal and all government officials, army, servants, and a 
number of citizens from Delhi to Daulatbad. In addition 
Muhammad allowed the production of copper coinage, 
which, ultimately, led to severe devaluation of local 
currencies. Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign included a 
number of internal revolts as well as incursions from 
Mongol invaders. The most significant development 
during Muhammad’s rule was the 1328 invasion by 
Mongols. In 1350 Muhammad died and was followed 
by his cousin Firuz Tughlaq. 

Firuz Tughlaq assumed the role of sultan in 1351. Mili¬ 
tarily, his reign resulted in a loss of territory while his 
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financial policies brought economic successes. Firuz 
supported a number of improvements in the infra¬ 
structure—including irrigation and construction proj¬ 
ects. In 1351 the Hindu region of the south regained 
its independence. 

Upon Firuz’s death, the Tughlaq dynasty began 
to disintegrate even more. Ghias-ud-din Tughlaq II 
reigned from 1388 until his murder in 1389 and was 
followed by Abu Baker. Abu Baker fell to the youngest 
son of Firuz Tughlaq, Naser-ud-din Muhammad, who 
ruled from 1390 to 1394. Humayun followed for one 
year. In 1395 the last of the Tughlaq dynasty, Mahmud 
Nasir-ud-din, grabbed power until 1413. Timurlane’s 
(Tamurlane’s) invasion of the subcontinent from 
Central Asia ultimately brought a final chapter to the 
Tughlaq monarchy, which had been slowly disintegrat¬ 
ing from within. 

Further reading: Metcalf, Barbara D. and Thomas R. A 
Concise History of India. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 2001; Smith, V.A. and Percival Spear. The Oxford 
History of India. New York: Oxford University Press, 1981; 
Thapar, Romila. Early India: From the Origins to AD 1300. 
Berkley, CA: University of California Press, 2004. 

Matthew H. Wahlert 

Tului Khan 

(c. 1190-c. 1231) Mongol leader 

Tului (or Tolui) Khan was the fourth son of Genghis 
Khan and his principal wife, Borte. He was a warrior 
and a heavy drinker and as his brothers he accompanied 
his father on campaigns and also commanded troops. To 
minimize tensions among them Genghis had divided his 
empire among his sons shortly before his death in 1227. 
According to Mongol custom the oldest son is assigned 
lands farthest away from the paternal homeland. Since 
the eldest son, Juji, died six months before his death, 
Genghis gave Batu, eldest son of Juji, the westernmost 
conquest, which included Russia, called the khanate of 
the Golden Horde. His second son, Chagatai Khan, 
received most of Central Asia. His third son, Ogotai 
Khan, received western China and parts of Central 
Asia and was nominated (subject to confirmation by 
the Mongol council, or kuriltai) kbagban, or khan of 
khans. Tului was given the homeland, Mongolia (Mon¬ 
gol custom gave the youngest the paternal homeland) 


plus northern China and the bulk of the main Mongol 
military forces of over 100,000 men. His control of this 
force would greatly benefit the fortune of his sons as 
they competed for control of the inheritance of Genghis 
Khan. 

In 1203 after defeating his former ally the Kerait 
confederation (another nomad group), Genghis took its 
leader Ong Khan’s two nieces as war booty. He kept one 
as a minor wife for himself and wed the other, Sorghaghtani 
Beki, to Tului. She and Tului had four sons, Mongke 
Khan, Kubilai Khan, Hulagu Khan, and Arik Boke. 
Since Tului was away campaigning much of the time 
and died young of alcoholism, his wife was influential 
in raising her sons. She is credited with raising them 
not only to be hunters and warriors as Mongol tradi¬ 
tion dictated, but also to read Mongol in the newly cre¬ 
ated Uighur script, to be religiously tolerant (she was a 
Nestorian Christian because of her Keriat heritage), and 
to attend to administration. 

After Tului died Ogotai Khaghan attempted to 
marry Sorghaghtani Beki or have his son marry her 
(under Mongol custom), thus uniting the two branches 
of the family. She was able to avoid marrying them, with 
the plea that she had to raise her sons. She also obtained 
an appanage, or fief, in northern China in present- 
day southwestern Hebei (Hopei) province, which she 
supervised conscientiously. Her second son, Kubilai, 
also received an appanage, which he first entrusted to 
alien managers who abused the population. Later under 
Sorghaghtani Beki’s influence, he took a personal inter¬ 
est in it and improved its administration. 

Ogotai died in 1241. His powerful widow became 
regent and maneuvered the Mongol leaders to elect 
her son Guyuk as the third khaghan in 1246. Guyuk 
died in 1248. In a succession struggle that followed 
Sorghaghtani Beki, with the support of Batu Khan of 
the Golden Horde, won election for her oldest son, 
Mongke, in 1251. Mongke raised Tului posthumous¬ 
ly to the position of khaghan and buried him next to 
Genghis Khan; he also ordered the official worship of 
Genghis Khan and the veneration of his father, Tului 
Khan. His younger brother, Kubilai Khan, followed 
Mongke as khaghan. 

Further reading: Kahn, Paul. Secret History of the Mongols. 
Boston, MA: Cheng & Tsui Company. 1998; Morgan, Da¬ 
vid. The Mongols. Oxford: Blackwell Publishers Ltd., 1990. 
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Uighur Empire 

From the fifth century Turkic tribal groups under various 
names were found living beyond China’s northern bor¬ 
ders from Korea to Central Asia. With China divided the 
Turks first preyed on, then conquered and ruled parts of 
northern China in many short lived dynasties. With the 
rise of the Tang (T’ang) dynasty (618-909), the tables 
turned. Taizong (T’ai-tsung, r. 626-649) defeated both 
the Eastern and Western Turks, accepted their vassalage, 
and was proclaimed their heavenly khan. 

The Uighurs were a branch of Turks organized into 
10 clans and lived primarily a nomadic life in the steppes 
of Mongolia north of China. In the mid-eighth century 
they became the most powerful nomads in the region, 
and under Kaghan Ku-li p’ei-lo established an Uighur 
Empire, which was a client state of the Tang. This ambi¬ 
guity of status is apparent from the kaghans’ claim that 
they were appointed by heaven, though they simultane¬ 
ously sought and received appointment to their positions 
from the Tang court. A permanent capital was estab¬ 
lished at Karabalghasan in Mongolia but the Uighurs 
continued to live in tents and the kaghan’s palace was a 
large golden tent that could hold 100 people. The Uighur 
state prospered under Ku-li, his son Mo-yen-ch’o (r. 747- 
759), and his son Mo-yu. The An Lushan (An Lu-Shan) 
Rebellion (755-763) elevated the Uighurs from being 
vassals to useful and difficult allies of the Tang. Kaghan 
Mo-ye-ch’o answered Suzong’s (Su-tsung, successor to 
Ming Huang, who abdicated in disgrace in 755) call for 
help. In 757 the Uighur cavalry arrived from Mongolia 


and helped recapture the Tang eastern capital Luoyang 
(Loyang) from the rebels. The Tang had to pay a high 
price for the assistance—as agreed to beforehand the 
Uighurs were allowed to loot Luoyang for three days. 
Later in the rebellion in 762, a Sino-Uighur force retook 
Luoyang. Again the Uighurs looted the city, including 
the palaces; massacred thousands; burned down Bud¬ 
dhist temples; and committed other acts of cruelty. Many 
other cities in northern China also suffered destruction 
and looting by the Uighur “allies.” 

Another result of Uighur military assistance was a 
series of marriages between members of the two ruling 
houses: Members of the Li imperial clan married Uighur 
princesses and a total of seven principal wives (out of 13) 
of Uighur kaghans were Tang princesses, including three 
who were daughters of reigning Tang emperors (others 
were adopted daughters). Uighurs continued to demand 
and receive costly gifts from the Tang court after the end 
of the rebellion and also enjoyed favorable terms of trade 
with the Chinese, for example receiving 40-50 bolts of 
silk for each horse, which was far above the fair value. 
The decline of Tang power in the Western Regions also 
profited the Uighurs, who charged high tolls for trade 
goods in transit. The year 790 was the last time the Tang 
and Uighur armies campaigned together, against the 
Tibetan Kingdom, which had also grown powerful as a 
result of the An Lushan Rebellion. 

While in Luoyang in 762 the Uighur kaghan Mou-yu 
converted to Manicheanism, choosing it over Buddhism 
and Nestorian Christianity. As a result Manicheanism 
became the official religion of the Uighur state. This move 
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was welcomed by the Tang court, which hoped that the 
adopting of this peaceful religion would make the Uighurs 
less violent. At the kaghan’s request China allowed the 
building of Manichean temples in Louyang and several 
additional important cities. Because the Sogdians were 
responsible for converting the Uighurs to their religion, 
Sogdian influence over the Uighurs was enhanced. An 
alphabet, based on the Sogdian script, was created for writ¬ 
ing Uighur, which until then had no written language. 

Until this time all contemporary written knowledge 
about the nomads in contact with China came from 
Chinese sources. Many Tang government bureaus, 
such as the ministry of war, court of diplomatic recep¬ 
tion, and provincial officials, gathered and kept records 
on the geography, customs, clothes, and products of 
the Uighurs and other border peoples. Naturally they 
focused on how the nomads impacted on China and 
reflected the Chinese perspective. In the 20th century 
archaeologists discovered two steles in Karabalghasun 
and in northern Mongolia with inscriptions in three lan¬ 
guages: Chinese, Sogdian, and Uighur. Some documents 
in the Uighur language have also survived, preserved in 
the caves of Dunhuang (Tunhuang) in western China. 

Two dynasties and 13 kaghans presided over the 
Uighurs during their century of power; five were assas¬ 
sinated; several others were overthrown. Uighur poli¬ 
tics was unstable because of tribal politics and much 
depended on the ability of the kaghan to maintain 
control over autonomous chiefs. Social changes that 
resulted from increased wealth and power after the 
mid-eighth century undermined traditional Uighur soci¬ 
ety and economy, from nomadic to semiagricultural, 
and subsistence to dependence on imported luxuries. 
The new religion created tensions between traditional¬ 
ists and Manichean converts; Manicheanism also made 
the Uighurs less warlike. Aggressive neighbors, Tibet¬ 
ans, and especially the appearance of another group of 
warlike nomads called Kirghiz began to encroach on 
Uighur territory. In 839 a famine and pestilence hit. By 
844 the Uighur state had collapsed, never to rise again. 

Further reading: Grousset, Rene. The Empire of the Steppes, 
A History of Central Asia. New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1994; MacKerras, Colin, ed. and trans. The 
Uighur Empire According to the T’ang Dynastic Histories: 
A Study of Sino-Uighur Relations, 744-840. Columbia: Uni¬ 
versity of South Carolina Press, 1972; Sinor, Denis, ed. The 
Cambridge History of Early Inner Asia. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1990. 
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Umayyad dynasty 

After Ali’s death and his son Hasan’s renunciation of 
the caliphate, Muaw’iya became the undisputed caliph 
of the Muslim world in 661. He established a heredi¬ 
tary dynasty with Damascus as its capital. However, 
unlike in most western monarchies, succession was 
not based on primogeniture; the ruler selected anyone 
within his family as the chosen heir. However, the un¬ 
disputed claim of the Umayyad family to the caliphate 
was short lived. 

When Muaw’iya died in 680, his son Yazid’s claim 
to the position was immediately challenged by Ali’s 
younger son Husayn. Yazid’s forces inflicted a stun¬ 
ning defeat over Husayn and his Shi’i followers at 
the Battle of Kerbala but the victory was bittersweet 
as it resulted in the permanent division of the Muslim 
community into the orthodox, majority Sunnis, who 
accepted the legality of the Umayyad rule, and the Shi’i, 
who did not. Internal divisions, especially from Iraq 
and Khurasan, an eastern province of the old Sassanid 
empire in Persia, were persistent problems during the 
Umayyad reign. The Umayyads appointed Hajjah ibn 
Yusuf al-Thaqafi to control the rebellious provinces of 
Iraq and he was fairly successful in putting down the 
sporadic, but persistent rebellions. He was responsible 
for appointing governors for Khurasan as well. 

In the first years of the empire the administration was 
fairly decentralized and Greeks and Copts held many 
major bureaucratic positions. Muslim judges ( qadis ) 
were appointed but they dealt only with the Muslim pop¬ 
ulation. The majority non-Muslim population retained 
their own communal systems. Under Abd al-Malik 
(r. 685-705), the Umayyad empire became more highly 
centralized. He established a national mint and the pro¬ 
cess of Arabization of the vast Umayyad territory spread 
as Arabic became the lingua franca of the empire. Ara¬ 
bic became the language not only of Islam but of trade 
and government. Provincial governors were appointed to 
administer the far-flung territories but when the caliphs 
were weak and central control lessened, these governors 
often became political powers in their own right. 

The boundaries of the empire continued to widen 
as Abd al-Malik personally led his troops into battle. 
His able commander Hasan ibn Nu’man took Tunis in 
North Africa in 693; the Berber population subsequent¬ 
ly converted to Islam and was largely responsible for 
the spread of the faith into Spain. 

Abd al-Malik also paid for the construction of the 
Dome of the Rock mosque in Jerusalem. Built on the 
site where Abraham was willing to sacrifice his son 
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Isaac, it was also the site of Solomon’s temple and the 
prophet Muhammad’s miraculous ascent into the 
heavens. Muslims referred to the site as the Haram as- 
Sharif (Sacred Mount), while it was known as the Tem¬ 
ple Mount to Jews. Thus the site had holy meaning for 
all three great monotheistic religions. Completed in 692 
the Dome of the Rock remains one of the most notable 
architectural achievements of the Arab/Islamic empire. 
The great Umayyad Mosque in Damascus was complet¬ 
ed in 705. Essentially secular rulers the Umayyads also 
built numerous fortresses and hunting palaces. 

The Umayyad empire reached its furthest geograph¬ 
ic limits under Caliph al-Walid (r. 705-715). The Ber¬ 
ber commander al Tariq led Muslim forces across into 
Spain in 711 and established a foothold at Jabal Tariq 
or Gibraltar. To the Arabs, the Spanish province was 
known as al-Andalus, or land of the Vandals. Within a 
few years Muslim armies had moved across the Pyrenees 
into France. Muslim armies were halted in 732-733 by 
Charles Martel at the Battle of Tours, marking the far¬ 
thest point of Muslim conquests in western Europe. In 
the east, Muslim armies conquered Afghanistan and ter¬ 
ritory across the Indus River deep into India, where they 
made numerous converts among the Buddhist popula¬ 
tion. Attempts in 670 and subsequently to take the Byz¬ 
antine capital Constantinople all failed and the Byzantine 
Empire was able to survive until the 15th century. 

In contrast to his predecessors, Caliph Umar II 
(r. 717-720) was known for his religious piety. He pro¬ 
claimed the equality of all his subjects, Muslims, Arabs, 
or non-Muslims, but he also established some differen¬ 
tiations based on dress whereby Christians were forbid¬ 
den to wear silk garments or turbans in public. The col¬ 
lection and distribution of tax revenues were a perennial 
problem for the Umayyads. Provincial governors were 
often reluctant to send monies to the state, preferring to 
spend revenues in their own localities. The Umayyads 
never established an effective centralized means of fiscal 
control. Under Islamic law the non-Muslim popula¬ 
tion had not been forced to convert and non-Muslims 
or Dhimmis remained the majority of the population 
throughout most of the empire. Dhimmis paid land tax 
in addition to a poll tax from which Arab Muslims, the 
original conquerors, were exempt. In addition Muslim 
Arabs also received a state stipend. 

As more non-Arab subjects converted to Islam, rev¬ 
enues flowing into the central treasury decreased. The 
Umayyads attempted to replenish revenues with ambi¬ 
tious land reclamation and irrigation schemes to increase 
agricultural productivity. The revenues from these proj¬ 
ects went to the state. Under Caliph Hisham (r. 724-743) 
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Abd al-Malik paid for the construction of the Dome of the Rock 
mosque in Jerusalem, completed in 692. 


land tax was to be paid whether one had converted or 
not, although converts did become exempt from the 
poll tax. The non-Arab Muslim population was gradu¬ 
ally absorbed into society although the social cleavages 
between the elite Arab population, represented by the 
Umayyads, and more recent converts remained. Slaves 
were at the bottom rung of the social and economic stra¬ 
ta. Most slaves were acquired as property in wars, but 
some were purchased through slave trading. 

By the eighth century the Umayyads faced mount¬ 
ing economic problems. Revenues for the state and its 
huge army declined as conquests largely ceased. Unpaid 
soldiers posed a constant problem of rebellions in the 
provinces. In its final years the Umayyad Empire was 
also plagued with internal problems over succession to 
the caliphate. In 750 the Umayyads lost a major battle 
to the rebellious Abbasids, who enjoyed support from 
the Khursasan province. The caliph Marwan fled to 
Egypt but was pursued and killed. Except for Abd al- 
Rahman most of the Umayyad family was also assas¬ 
sinated. Abd al-Rahman managed to escape and estab¬ 
lished an Umayyad dynasty in Cordoba, Spain. With 
the end of the Umayyad dynasty a new Muslim elite 
of Persian and then Turkish origins emerged under the 
Abbasid empire. 

Although it had been built on Islamic conquests, 
the Umayyad Empire was essentially a secular dynasty. 
Umayyad rulers, with the exception of the pious Umar 
II, were known for their lavish secular lifestyles and 
sumptuous courts. They were pragmatic rulers who 
opposed those who wanted to establish a religious state. 
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Under the Umayyads, Dar al-Islam (House of Islam) 
was a confident, largely self-sufficient empire that cov¬ 
ered vast territories made up of many diverse peoples. 

See also Abbasid dynasty; Berbers; Dhimmi; Islam: 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN THE GOLDEN AGE; MUSLIM SPAIN; 
Shi’ism. 

Further reading: Bonner, Michael, ed. Arab-Byzantine Rela¬ 
tions in Early Islamic Times. Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2005. 
Lewis, Bernard. The Arabs in History. Oxford: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1993; Hawting, G. R. The First Dynasty of Is¬ 
lam: The Umayyad Caliphate, a.d. 661-750, 2nd ed. London: 
Routledge, 2000; Crone, Patricia, and Martin Hinds. God’s 
Caliph: Religious Authority in the first Century of Islam. Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986. 

Janice J. Terry 

universities, European 

The first medieval universities grew up in Italy, France, 
and England, beginning in the late 11th century. At that 
time Europe began to undergo the commercial revolution. 
More people made their living by manufacture of goods 
and trade, and currency started to develop. The commer¬ 
cial centers of Europe, towns, increasingly became the 
centers of political and cultural life. As the merchants and 
craftsmen organized themselves into guilds, in order to 
regulate and promote the interests of their trade, profes¬ 
sional teachers, or masters, also organized themselves into 
institutions that had a corporate legal identity and inter- 



The date of the founding of the university of Oxford is uncertain, 
but the pope sanctioned degrees from there in 1254. 


nal standards and practices. The universities emerged in 
an era of increasing mobility, growing social and cultural 
unity, and great intellectual energy in western Europe, 
both manifesting and contributing to those trends. 

Up to the time of Charlemagne (c. 800) education 
took place primarily in the monasteries, and its aim was 
fundamentally the development and transmission of reli¬ 
gious knowledge and the training of monks. From the 
seventh century, cathedral schools developed under the 
direction of masters, to train clerics, princes, and nobles 
outside the monasteries in western Europe, but often this 
education covered only the most basic intellectual skills. 
The schools multiplied and grew in depth and importance 
under the reign of Charlemagne, who sought to raise the 
level of culture in his empire and to cultivate competent 
church officials and civil administrators. Intended as cen¬ 
ters of culture in the new empire of the Franks, schools 
now were connected with the royal court and cathedrals, 
as well as with the monasteries. 

Under Charlemagne and more particularly under 
the direction of his administrator, Alcuin of York, the 
basic medieval curriculum was developed, consisting 
of the seven liberal arts, subdivided into the trivium 
(logic or dialectic, grammar, and rhetoric) and the qua- 
drivium (arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy). 
The higher fields of learning were law, theology, and 
medicine. Emphasis on one or another of the liberal arts 
varied during the medieval period and is a good index 
of the prevailing mode of intellectual activity in a given 
time and place. In France and England the new schools 
soon joined together to form universities of studies, cor¬ 
porate societies representing the teaching profession, 
which were modeled on the guilds of skilled tradesmen. 
The universities held juridical status, with legal rights 
and privileges, including the right to organize their 
own affairs, and even to keep their own police force 
to maintain order in the sections of the cities where the 
schools had come together. In Italy the roots of the uni¬ 
versity lay in the gathering of students around experts 
in Roman law, who contributed to the ordering of the 
complex mass of canonical and civil laws developed in 
the early Middle Ages. 

Undergraduate instruction involved lectures and 
disputations. The basis for both was a collection of clas¬ 
sical texts from the area under study. The disputations 
dealt with questions raised by the text, attempting to 
resolve them through a counterplay of arguments. The 
basic degree conferred by the university was the bacca¬ 
laureate, which followed the completion of a course of 
studies. Examination requirements varied from univer¬ 
sity to university. In some universities, especially in Italy, 
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attendance at lectures was sufficient; at others students 
had to demonstrate their skill in a disputation. Students 
who continued went on for their license to teach at the 
university level and eventually for the highest degree 
offered, that of a master, or doctor. 

The first of the medieval universities developed 
within a fairly short span of time across a wide geo¬ 
graphical expanse. The universities of Paris and Bologna 
both have laid claim to being the first western European 
university, with their foundations dated to sometime in 
the late-flth to mid-12th centuries. The date of the 
founding of the university of Oxford is uncertain, but 
the pope sanctioned degrees from there in 1254. There 
were differences between the Italian and northern Euro¬ 
pean and Spanish universities. The Italian universities, 
rooted in associations of teachers of Roman law, con¬ 
centrated on law and medicine and gave less emphasis 
to theology and arts. Italian universities awarded doc¬ 
torates, but almost never baccalaureates. Their students 
were usually 18-25 years old, somewhat older than at 
the northern universities. In Italy the majority of profes¬ 
sors were married laymen, while in the north and Spain 
most were clergy. Instruction in Italy was through pub¬ 
lic lectures, and at Paris and Oxford teaching mainly 
took place in residential colleges. In Italy, there were no 
teaching colleges. 

The development of the universities was per¬ 
haps the chief social and cultural achievement of the 
Middle Ages. All the medieval universities had some 
regulations for the awarding of degrees, and thus 
served to institutionalize research and education. 
Of the 81 universities established by the time of the 
Reformation, 33 had a papal charter, 15 a govern¬ 
ment sanction, 20 both, and 13 none. They reflected 
and contributed to the growth of European social 
and cultural unity; the teachers and students in the 
more prominent universities were drawn from a wide 
variety of places. Above all the universities fueled 
and channeled the intellectual energy of their social 
milieu. Though often caricatured and sometimes ridi¬ 
culed, they promoted serious research and sponsored 
the audacious project of attempting to integrate the 
whole of human knowledge. 

See also Frankish tribe; medieval Europe: educa¬ 
tional system. 

Further reading: Leff, Gordon. Paris and Oxford Universities 
in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries: An Institutional 
and Intellectual History. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1968; Grendler, Paul F. The Universities of the Italian Renais¬ 
sance. Baltimore, MD: John Hopkins University Press, 2002; 


Pedersen, Olaf. The First Universities: Studium Generale and 
the Origins of University Education in Europe. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998. 

John P. Yocum 

Urban II 

(c. 1035-1099) pope 

Born in France to a noble family, Urban II was elected 
pope in 1088 when the papacy was still in exile from 
Rome. He did not enter Rome as pope until 1094. Urban 
had been educated in church doctrine and had served 
the church in France and Germany as a papal legate. 
Urban supported reforms to draw the clergy away from 
worldly pursuits and toward monasticism. 

When Alexios I Komnenos, the emperor of the Byz¬ 
antine Empire based in Constantinople, sent an urgent 
plea for military help in fighting the Seljuk Turks who 
had taken the holy sites in Jerusalem, Urban respond¬ 
ed with a rousing speech at the Council of Clermont I 
1095. Addressing his audience in French, Urban called 
for the Franks, a “race chosen and beloved by God,” to 
take arms against the Muslim infidels. Urban directed 
his request to French Christians; Spanish Christians 
were expected to fight in Spain against Muslim control 
of the Iberian Peninsula. 

Urban promised immediate remission of sins to all 
those who fought on the land or sea against “the pagans.” 
Reflecting the religious intolerance of the time, Urban 
cursed the Muslims as “a despised and base race, which 
worships demons” and urged those “who have been fight¬ 
ing against their brothers and relatives now to fight in a 
proper way against the barbarians. ” 

Thus Urban II launched the first of many Christian 
crusades against Muslim control over Palestine and 
the holy sites and set in motion a protracted period 
of conflict and, ironically, trade and transmission of 
ideas and culture, between Christian Europe and the 
mainly Muslim east. 

See also Cluny; Crusades; Islam; Seljuk dynasty; 
Truce and Peace of God. 

Further reading: Asbridge, Thomas. The First Crusade. Ox¬ 
ford: Oxford University Press, 2004; Peters, Edward. The 
First Crusade: The Chronicle of Fulcher of Chartres and Oth¬ 
er Source Materials. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1971; Phillips, Jonathan, ed. The First Crusade: Ori¬ 
gins and Impact. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1997; Riley-Smith, Jonathan. The First Crusade and the Idea 
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of Crusading. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1986; Robinson, Ian Stuart. The Papacy, 1073-1198: Con¬ 
tinuity and Innovation. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990. 

Janice J. Terry 

Urbino 

The origins of the city of Urbino in northern Italy begin 
with the Roman city of Urvinum Mataurense (the little 
city on the river Mataurus). The region is rich in Ro¬ 
man history. During the Second Punic War, during Han¬ 
nibal the Carthaginian’s invasion of Italy, his brother 
Hasdrubal followed him with another army. However 
lacking the military skill of his sibling, Hasdrubal faced 
the Romans under the consuls Livius Salinator and 
Claudius Nero in battle on the banks of the Metaurus 
River in 207 b.c.e. Hasdrubal was defeated, and his 
severed head flung into Hannibal’s camp. 

Urbino was one of the battlegrounds after the fall of 
the Western Roman Empire in 476. During the efforts 
of the Eastern Roman emperor Justinian I (r. 527-565) 
to win back imperial territory in Italy, Urbino figured 
in the campaigns of the emperor’s great warlord, Count 
Belisarius. In 538 Belisarius seized Urbino from the Ost¬ 
rogoths, but he was forced to confront an attack by the 
Persian Empire in the east before the reconquest of Italy 
was complete. Justinian’s other great general, Narses, 
achieved this by 552. Thus, for a time at least, Justin¬ 
ian succeeded in recreating a unified Roman Empire 
through the successes of his two great commanders. 

However the eastern empire was unable to maintain 
its hold on Italy. With the collapse of the Ostrogoths, 
the Lombards became the dominant power in Italy. 
They would rule until the eighth century, when in 774 
their realm fell to the future emperor Charlemagne. 
In 800 Charlemagne became emperor of the new Holy 
Roman Empire, reigning until his death in 814. His 
empire fractured after his death amid dynastic squab¬ 
bles among his sons. Finally in 839 Louis II, as Holy 
Roman Emperor, became supreme in northern Italy. 

During the Middle Ages, with the decline of the Holy 
Roman Empire in Italy, Urbino became involved in the 
wars of the Italian city-states. In 1200 Urbino came 
under the power of the local lords of Montefeltro, with 
Bonconte de Montefeltro becoming the effective ruler. 
Although Urbino rebelled against the Montefeltros in 
1228, the family restored their rule by 1234. While Italy 


was riven by the struggle between the Guelfs, who sup¬ 
ported the papacy, and the Ghibellines, who sided with 
the Holy Roman Emperors, the Montefeltros generally 
supported the Imperial Hohenstaufen dynasty. 

At the dawn of the Italian Renaissance great cultural 
activity occurred in the same time as civil strife. Federico of 
Montefeltro, who reigned in Urbino from 1444 to 1482, 
established a court that could give him claim to being one 
of the first great princes of the Italian Renaissance. He was 
a successful condottiere, or mercenary captain, and lavished 
the riches he gained on his court. Piero della Francesca 
studied art with the precision of a mathematician, doing 
ground-breaking work in the application of perspective to 
the emerging Italian art. Federico’s court was centered on 
the grand Palazzo Ducale in Urbino, which was built over 
a period of 30 years. 

Northern Italy at this period also benefited from 
economic prosperity. Commercial elites from the mid¬ 
dle class grew wealthy on trade and sometimes were the 
equals of Italian nobility through their trade, which lit¬ 
erally moved through much of the known world. Some¬ 
times Italian nobles who had fallen on hard times would 
marry daughters of the emerging mercantile class. This 
not only meant a needed infusion of wealth into their 
depleted coffers, but also added the cachet of nobility to 
the merchant families involved in these marriages. 

The Renaissance was marked by a rediscovery of 
the knowledge of the ancient world, which the Eastern 
Roman, or Byzantine, Empire had kept alive for over 
1,000 years since the fall of the western half in 476. 
Byzantine scholars like Georgius Gemisthos Pletho and 
his student Manuel Chrysoloras brought learning 
to Florence; from there they spread it throughout Italy. 
When Constantinople fell to the Ottoman Turks under 
Sultan Mehmed II in 1453, while Federico ruled in Urbi¬ 
no, many refugees including scholars fled to Italy. The 
Montefeltro dynasty and Urbino as a vibrant city-state 
ended in 1502. In that year the murderous Cesare Borgia 
deposed Guidobaldo da Montefeltro, duke of Urbino. 
Thereafter Urbino became part of the Papal States. 

See also Byzantine Empire: architecture, culture, 
AND THE ARTS; CONSTANTINOPLE, MASSACRE OF; OTTOMAN 
Empire: 1299-1453. 

Further reading: Burckhardt, Jacob. The Civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy. New York: Penguin Books, 1990; Gib¬ 
bon, Edward. The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
New York: Everyman’s Library, 1993. 
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Valla, Lorenzo 

(1407-1457) humanist and grammarian 

Erudite and unmatched in his pursuit of scholarly 
activities, Valla is regarded by many historians to be 
the outstanding humanist scholar of the 15th century. 
His criticisms of sacred documents, coupled with his 
acerbic style and his arrogance, gained him the enmity 
of fellow humanists and religious officials. Neverthe¬ 
less he managed to survive inquisitorial investigations 
and charges of heresy. The impact of his writings re¬ 
verberated into the next century. They continued to 
anger church officials but had a positive influence on 
humanists such as Erasmus and gained acceptance in 
Protestant circles. Valla received a humanistic educa¬ 
tion in the Rome of his birth and was well versed in 
Greek and classical Latin. 

He was familiar with the works of Cicero and Quin¬ 
tilian but preferred the Latin style of the latter. Denied 
employment in the papal curia, he accepted a position 
in rhetoric at the university of Pavia. Because of contro¬ 
versy over his critique of Scholastic thought, he resigned 
after two years. From there, he moved to the court of 
King Alfonso the Magnanimous of Naples, at that time 
a budding center of humanism. Valla was at the king’s 
Neapolitan court for several years, where he served 
as secretary and historian to Alfonso. He participated 
in humanistic discussions and literary disputes while 
working on a number of his most important treatises. 
He moved to Rome at the invitation of the humanist 
pope Nicholas V in 1448. In Rome he presented the 


pope with Latin translations of Herodotus and Thucy¬ 
dides, continued his writing, and taught rhetoric. Valla 
ended his career in the service of Pope Calixtus III. 

Several of his works demonstrate the range of his 
scholarship. On Pleasure, 1431, later amended and 
retitled On the True and False Good, contrasts Stoic, 
Christian, and Epicurean views on pleasure. A con¬ 
troversial work when it was written, it continues to 
arouse disagreement among historians. His Elegances 
of the Latin Language extols the virtues of classical 
Latin and condemns medieval Latin as barbaric in 
grammar and style and unfit for use. The Elegances 
influenced the content of Renaissance Latin grammar 
manuals and helped to shape the nature of the studia 
humanitatis, the liberal arts curriculum of the Renais¬ 
sance. It is recognized as a precursor of modern-day 
linguistic studies. From the perspective of historical 
criticism, Valla’s most important treatise is his critique 
of the Donation of Constantine, a document that was 
supposedly issued by the Roman emperor Constantine 
that allegedly transferred temporal authority in the 
European west to the papacy. 

Valla utilized his knowledge of history, geography, 
and Latin to demonstrate the existence of anachro¬ 
nisms in the document and declared it to be a forgery. 
He criticized other hallowed documents, including St. 
Jerome’s Latin Vulgate and the Apostles’ Creed, which, 
he argued, had not been composed by the apostles. 
Valla also wrote a history of Alfonso’s father, King Fer¬ 
dinand of Aragon. Shortly before his death in 1457, he 
composed an Encomium on St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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See also Florentine Neoplatonism; Pico della Mi- 
randola; Italian Renaissance. 

Further reading: Kristeller, Paul Oskar. Eight Philosophers 
of the Italian Renaissance. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1964; Seigel, Jerrold. Rhetoric and Philosophy in Re¬ 
naissance Humanism. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1968; Trinkaus, Charles. In Our Image and Likeness: Hu¬ 
manity and Divinity in Italian Humanist Thought. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1970. 

Louis B. Gimelli 

Venice 

The city of Venice with its famous canals traces its ori¬ 
gins back to a small settlement in the Venetian lagoon 
where St. Mark, one of the authors of the Gospels and a 
friend of St. Paul, landed on his way to Rome. With the 
collapse of the Roman Empire, and the sacking of Rome 
by Alaric and the Visigoths in 410, many people fled into 
remote parts of the countryside, and some found refuge 
in the islands in the lagoon. This led to the founding 
of Venice in 452. It and neighboring settlements grew, 


and by the sixth century there was a type of federation 
formed by which the communities elected a regional au¬ 
thority. In 697 Paolo Zucio Anafesto was elected as the 
first doge, and he ruled the area under the nominal con¬ 
trol of the Byzantine Empire. In 726 Venice founded its 
navy under Doge Oro Ipato, and in 787 this navy helped 
in the overthrow of the Lombards. In 810 at the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, the Holy Roman Emperor Char¬ 
lemagne ceded the control over Venice to Byzantium, 
and in the following year the seat of government in Ven¬ 
ice was moved from Malamocco to the Rialto. 

The main church in Venice, St. Mark’s Basilica, was 
originally built in 828 after the body of St. Mark was 
taken to Venice from Alexandria. It was said that an 
angel had foretold that the saint would be buried in the 
place he had landed when he was brought to Italy. The 
doge who was responsible for the first basilica was Gius- 
tiniano Participazio, and the building was consecrated 
in 832. However this structure was destroyed by fire in 
976, in an uprising against the doge. 

The rebuilt basilica was demolished in 1063 and 
Doge Domenico Contarini had a much larger one con¬ 
structed. This was finally consecrated in 1094 and was 
officially the private chapel of the doge until 1807, when 
it became the city’s cathedral. 



Venice’s famous St. Mark’s Basilica was built in 828 after the body of St. Mark was taken to Venice. It was said that an angel had foretold 
that the saint would be buried in the place he had landed when he teas brought to Italy. 
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Venice grew as a naval power but in 839 was defeat¬ 
ed by the Turks at the Battle of Taranto. In 932-939 they 
managed to conquer lands in Istria, and in 999-1000, 
the doge Pietro Orseolo II conquered Dalmatia (mod¬ 
ern-day Croatia). In 1081 Byzantium was forced to cede 
sovereignty over Venice with the signing of a commercial 
and political treaty. The next threat to Venice came from 
the Normans, but the Venetians were able to defeat them 
at Butrint in modern-day Albania in 1085. By the 10th 
and 11th centuries Venice had emerged as an important 
trading port, prospering greatly during the First Crusade 
of 1095. Further crusades and trade with the Holy Land 
led to massive wealth flowing to the merchants of Ven¬ 
ice, who had gained exemption from tolls from the Byz¬ 
antines. The city was rapidly emerging as a challenge to 
the authority of Constantinople. In 1124 the Venetians 
took the city of Tyre, a port in the Holy Land. 

Doge Enrico Dandolo persuaded the crusaders of 
the Fourth Crusade to attack Constantinople, and they 
captured the city in April 1204. Many great treasures 
and pieces of art were brought back to Venice, including 
the four horses that have been displayed in St. Mark’s 
Square, with the exception of the period when Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte took them to Paris. Much of the Byz¬ 
antine lands was occupied by Venice, which established 
an empire occupying the eastern coast of the Adriatic— 
modern-day Slovenia, Croatia, Montenegro, Albania, as 
well as parts of Greece. Venetian castles built during this 
period can still be seen on Corfu, along the coast of mod¬ 
ern-day Croatia, at Durres (Albania), and at Iraklion, 
Crete. Venetian merchants also opened up trade with the 
Turks, and in 1271 Marco Polo set off from Venice to 
China, returning 20 years later. Venetian ambassadors 
were prominent at the court of many kings and rulers 
throughout Europe. In several cases their reports provide 
extensive accounts of life in those countries. 

Although the doge of Venice was elected, ruling 
through the Consiglio dei Dieci (Council of Ten)— 
introduced as an emergency measure, and then made 
permanent in 1334—control of the city ended up with 
a handful of families who made up a formidable oligar¬ 
chy. This was confirmed by a decree in 1297 that limit¬ 
ed membership of the Maggior Consiglio (Great Coun¬ 
cil) to those whose births and marriages were recorded 
in the Venetian Libro d’oro (Golden book), which was 
held at the Palazzo Ducale. The wealth of the city was 
measured in gold coins known as sequins, first minted 
in 1284 and quickly recognized as a mode of exchange 
throughout the Mediterranean. 

During the 13th and 14th centuries Venice was 
involved in battles with Genoa for control of trade in 


the Mediterranean. The Venetians destroyed the Geno¬ 
ese fleet at the Battle of Chioggia in 1380, giving them 
supremacy for the next 100 years. At this point the 
Venetians turned their attention to establishing a great¬ 
er presence in the north of the Italian peninsula, taking 
Lombardy and Emilia-Romagna. In 1406 the Venetians 
captured Padua, and in 1441 controlled Ravenna. 

It was the Ottoman Turks who finally led to the 
decline of Venice. In 1453 they captured Constantinople 
and closed off Venetian access to the east, in order to lead 
Portuguese sea expeditions around the coast of Africa, in 
search of spices previously obtained by the Venetians. In 
1470 the Venetians lost control of Negropont (Euboea) 
in Greece, to the Turks. In 1499 the Turks captured 
Morea in Greece from the Venetians, and this gave them 
control of the southern Adriatic. Although Venice started 
to decline as a maritime power, it remained a formidable 
political power during the Italian Renaissance. 

See also Byzantine Empire: political history; Cru¬ 
sades; Norman Kingdoms of Italy and Sicily; Ottoman 
Empire: 1299-1453. 

Further reading: Hibbert, Christopher. Venice: The Biography 
of a City. London: Grafton, 1988; Nicolle, David. The Vene¬ 
tian Empire 1200-1670. London: Osprey Publishing, 1989. 

Justin Corfield 

Verdun, Treaty of 

The Treaty of Verdun, which was signed in 843, was 
the second step toward the dissolution of the Caro- 
lingian dynasty. It created the idea of nation-states. 
After Emperor Charlemagne died in 814 his sole 
surviving legitimate son Louis I the Pious (778-840) 
inherited his vast empire and became emperor of the 
west. Louis had three sons by his wife, Ermengarde 
(778-818): Lothair (795-855), Pepin (797-838), and 
Louis (804-876). None of Charlemagne’s heirs pos¬ 
sessed the leadership qualities of their grandfather. Lo¬ 
thair, as the eldest, was named coemperor and became 
the primary heir of Louis at the Assembly of Aachen in 
817. Louis I named Pepin I as the king of the Aquitaine 
and Louis as king of Bavaria, believing this would pro¬ 
vide an orderly succession. 

The succession evolved into a dynastic crisis when 
Louis I married Judith of Bavaria in 820 and they had 
a son, Charles the Bald (823-877). Louis I wished to 
change the dynastic succession to favor Charles and in 
830 granted Charles some of the lands that had been 
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part of the inheritance of Lothair and Pepin, who now 
felt threatened. In 830 Lothair revolted and became sole 
ruler of his father’s empire. Fearing Lothair’s overlord¬ 
ship, Pepin and Louis restored their father to power. In 
833 Louis met Lothair on the Field of Lies near Colmar, 
Alsace, to arrange a settlement. However all three sons 
met him and Louis once again was deposed. Pepin and 
Louis I again allied against Lothair and restored their 
father to power in 834. 

The inheritance issue remained problematic for the 
last few years of the lengthy reign of Louis. Soon before 
Pepin died, Louis proposed another partition in 837 
and gave the Aquitaine, present-day southern France, to 
Charles. Pepin’s son, Pepin II; Lothair; and Louis rejected 
this decision. When Louis died in 840 the inheritance issue 
remained unresolved. Civil war ensued among the broth¬ 
ers and severely weakened the prestige of both Crown 
and empire; consequently the aristocracy gained greater 
power. The agreement finally to settle the issue militarily 
at Fontenoy-en-Puisaye, near Autun in Burgundy, in 842 
led Louis and Charles to ally against Lothair and Pepin 
II, who decisively lost the battle. The outcome was the 
Oath of Strasbourg in 842 in which Charles and Louis 
once again allied against Lothair. 

After much consideration the Treaty of Verdun on 
the Meuse was signed in August 843. The treaty parti¬ 
tioned the empire for the second time. Lothair retained 
his imperial title and received a long strip of land in 
the middle of Charlemagne’s empire known as Francia 
Media, extending from the North Sea to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, including present-day Lorraine, Provence, Bur¬ 
gundy, and the northern half of Italy. Louis received 
Francia Orientalis, the eastern part of the empire, now 
Germany, and he became known as Louis the Ger¬ 
man—many historians consider him the founder of the 
German nation. Charles received Francia Occidentalis, 
most of present-day France. 

The Treaty of Verdun represented the Frankish 
practice of divisible inheritance rather than the primo¬ 
geniture inheritance practiced elsewhere. The Treaty of 
Mersen in 870 further divided Lothair’s lands among 
Charles the Bald, Louis the German, and his son, Louis 
II. This last treaty completely dissolved Charlemagne’s 
hard-won kingdom. 

See also Frankish tribe; Pepin, Donation of. 

Further reading: Ganshof, Francois L. The Carolingians and 
the Frankish Monarchy: Studies in Carolingian History. Lon¬ 
don: Longman, 1971; Le Goff, Jacques. Medieval Civiliza¬ 
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Vijayanagara Empire 

The Vijayanagara Empire flourished in southern India 
from 1336 to 1565. It was a Hindu kingdom that left 
as its legacy a number of small, independent states that 
survived until colonial times. The city of Vijayanagara 
(or Vijayanagar), which means “City of Victory,” is lo¬ 
cated in modern day Karnataka. 

The brothers Harihara and Bukka founded the 
Vijayanagara state at a time when Muslim rulers were 
striving to enforce their will and control on Indian peo¬ 
ple attached to their own religious beliefs and cultural 
loyalties. The Deccan Muslim states to the north made 
various attempts to expand their territories to Vijay¬ 
anagara to the south. The two brothers were original¬ 
ly Muslims and had served in the administrations of 
Islamic states. 

However when their early military campaigns 
failed, they changed their religion to Hinduism to 
achieve greater levels of support from the people they 
ruled. In 1565 an enemy alliance defeated the Vijayana- 
garan army and occupied and largely destroyed the city, 
which has never been fully rebuilt. The state persisted in 
some of its outlying regions for another century. 

The city of Vijayanagara contains elements from vari¬ 
ous religious traditions. Its earliest deity protectress was 
Pampa, who was integrated into the Hindu pantheon 
through her marriage to Virupaksha, a form of Shiva. 
Other religious elements accumulated over the years. 
The cave home of the monkey king of the Ramayana is 
rumored to exist within the city limits. Jainist and Islamic 
cultural elements were also introduced through the prox¬ 
imity of believers trading with neighboring states. 

The people of southern India were divided into 
numerous caste and occupation groups, which also 
depended on where they lived. Consequently it required 
considerable efforts for rulers to be able to demonstrate 
legitimacy to rule and also maintain a pluralist polity 
that would not be too divisive to maintain. Through the 
seaports of Calcutta and Basrur, Vijayanagara came into 
contact with numerous international states and their 
influences were also represented in southern India and 
contributed to the quality of life through provision of 
consumer products and intellectual property. 
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John Walsh 

Vikings: Iceland, Icelandic sagas 

Norse immigrants from western Norway discovered 
and settled Iceland in the late ninth century. Servants 
and slaves accompanied these families; many of the in¬ 
dentured were Celts from Scotland and Ireland. Much 
of the history of Norse settlement in Iceland is derived 
from two Icelandic sagas. The Book of Icelanders, writ¬ 
ten by Ari Thorhilsson the Wise in the 10th century, 
tells of Iceland’s history for the first 250 years after its 
settlement. The Book of Settlement tells of the founding 
of Iceland and where they settled. 

A Norwegian sailor named Naddodd is said to 
be the first Viking to discover Iceland. On a seaborne 
expedition from Norway to the Faeroe Islands in the 
ninth century, he and his men lost their way and found 
a new land much farther northwest. Seeing no sign of 
human habitation, Naddodd sailed back east, but upon 
seeing snow fall on the mountains of this new land, 
decided to name this territory Snowland. Gardar Svars- 
son, a Swedish Viking, made the next voyage to Ice¬ 
land. He circumnavigated the entire island, discovered 
that it was large and ripe for settlement, and decided to 
build houses in the northern part of the country in an 
area now called House Bay, where a village still stands. 
Gardar renamed Snowland as Gardar’s Island. Floki 
Vilgerdarson, another Norwegian Viking, led the next 
voyage. He took his family, household, and friends with 
him and established a second settlement in a fjord in 
the northwest part of the island. Floki noticed that a 
neighboring fjord was full of ice, so he again renamed 
the island Iceland, the name it has carried ever since. 

The Book of Icelanders describes much of the subse¬ 
quent development of Iceland. Additional settlers arrived 
in an exodus from Scandinavia, encouraged by the Norse 
custom of a father’s passing all lands only to his firstborn 
son. Because of the general isolation of Icelanders and 
the lack of native cultures of Iceland, the Norse settlers 


held on to traditional Viking ways much longer than the 
Norse in mainland Europe. Icelanders, including Erik the 
Red, later traveled farther west and settled Greenland. 

According to Ari the Wise, the creation of the Althing 
or General Assembly in 930, which marked the begin¬ 
ning of the Icelandic Commonwealth, created a system 
of laws in the new country. Iceland was divided into four 
administrative districts with representatives chosen from 
each district to create a national legislative body. Yearly 
meetings of these representatives at the Althing further 
refined the laws of the new Icelandic nation. Iceland 
remained fairly independent from the kingdom of Nor¬ 
way until 1262, when it became a Norwegian Crown 
colony. From 1387 until 1944 Denmark ruled Iceland 
following the union of the two kingdoms. 

Some of the greatest cultural contributions made by 
Icelanders were the Icelandic sagas—stories about migra¬ 
tion to Iceland, feuds between Icelandic facilities, ancient 
Germanic and Scandinavian history, and other Norse 
voyages—and were written in Old Norse. Most Icelandic 
sagas were written in the 12th to 14th centuries but dis¬ 
cuss events in the period between 930 and 1030, a period 
referred to as the Age of Sagas. The word saga literally 
means “what is said,” which is derived from the Norse 
people’s oral tradition of storytelling. The texts tend to 
have an epic quality and are written largely in prose 
but with poetry embedded within the main text. Sagas 
often focus on heroic deeds performed by worthy men 
and women, who were usually Vikings. The majority of 
sagas focused on actual events but many detail legends, 
the mythic powers of saints and holy men, and other 
fictitious proceedings. All sagas are stylistically linked 
through their common emphasis on the basic human¬ 
ity, for good and ill, of the characters in the stories. 
For their often-fantastic subject matter, historians have 
fiercely disputed the accuracy of sagas. For instance the 
sagas detailing Norse voyages to North America in the 
year 1000 were only authenticated in the 20th century. 

See also Ericson, Leif; Vikings: North America; 
Vikings: Norway, Sweden, and Denmark; Vikings: Russia. 

Further reading: Byock, Jesse. Medieval Iceland: Society, 
Sagas, and Power. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1990; Byock, Jesse. Viking Age Iceland. New York: Penguin 
Books, 2001; Christiansen, Eric. The Norsemen in the Viking 
Age. Malden: Blackwell Publishers, 2002; Karlsson, Gunnar. 
The History of Iceland. Minneapolis: University of Minne¬ 
sota Press, 2000; Smiley, Jane, et al. The Sagas of Icelanders. 
New York: Penguin Books, 2000. 
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Vikings: North America 

With the discovery in 1960-61 of artifacts and the ruins 
of eight buildings at L’Anse aux Meadows in Canada’s 
Newfoundland province, archaeologists and histori¬ 
ans could at last replace centuries of fable and myth with 
hard evidence of Viking settlement in what, a half-millen¬ 
nium later, other Europeans would call the New World. 
Excavations at the remote site, begun by husband-and- 
wife team Helge and Anne Stine Ingstad, revealed a web 
of connections between Greenland and Iceland’s people 
of Norse heritage and Vinland. Vinland was the Viking 
name for a western land rich in prized grapes and but¬ 
ternuts, lumber and fish, located in what today is eastern 
Canada and the extreme northeastern United States. 

Evidence found since then has enabled historians to 
link Viking activity in the New World to often-inconsis- 
tent tales of exploration and conquest found in ancient 
Norse sagas. L’Anse is now believed to have been a base 
camp for Norse chieftain Leif Ericson and others during 
the so-called Medieval Warm Period: several centuries of 
milder weather that permitted vigorous Norse explora¬ 
tion of sub-Arctic regions in both northern Europe and 
eastern Canada. During a three-year sojourn in Vinland, 
Ericson’s former sister-in-law, Gudrid, then married to 
rival chieftain Karlsefni, gave birth to a son, Snorri, the 
first European known to be born in the Americas. 

Established sometime between 990 and 1030 and 
abandoned after just a few years, L’Anse provided 
access to Vinland and was a landmark for sailors from 
Greenland and other Norse settlements. Although it 
seems that some women were among about 100 people 
housed in eight sturdy wood and sod structures, L’Anse 
was less a colony than a gateway to southern Vinland’s 
richer resources. 

It was also a workshop where Norse traders could 
find provisions and repair their ships and weapons. 
Slaves, probably of Scots or German origin, and sailors 
visiting L’Anse manned labor crews and ran a small iron¬ 
making operation, the first known in North America. 

Indigenous people, dismissively called skraeling by 
the Vikings, had often successfully confronted Norse 
invaders in other parts of Vinland but were not then 
living on the grassy peninsula where L’Anse was built. 
Nevertheless, residents soon abandoned the site, care¬ 
fully removing useful goods and possibly setting fire to 
the largest dwelling halls. They may have feared new 
indigenous attacks, or perhaps Vinland was not pro¬ 
ducing enough desirable resources and trade items to 
make the difficulties of living there preferable to longer- 
settled Greenland and Iceland. 


In 1497 five years after Christopher Columbus’s 
first voyage to what he believed to be Asia, Venetian 
John Cabot, sailing for England, “discovered” a “new 
isle,” soon named Newfoundland. Historians continue 
to argue whether other Europeans ever knew of Viking 
incursions into this western land or had forgotten that 
knowledge over the centuries. In any case, interest in 
Viking deeds, possibly including discovery of the New 
World, would become, especially for Scandinavian 
immigrants to America, a source of pride and fascina¬ 
tion. In 1837 a Danish scholar translated parts of the 
Vinland sagas into English and argued for Norse pres¬ 
ence in America. His research helped spawn various 
hoaxes and fantasies of America’s Viking past. 

In 2000 the Smithsonian Institution’s National 
Museum of Natural History celebrated the millenni¬ 
um of the first European contact with North America. 
L’Anse is a Canadian National Historic Site, a UNESCO 
World Heritage Site, and a tourist attraction. During its 
brief summer season, costumed reenactors show and tell 
visitors about America’s Viking past. 

See also Vikings: Norway, Sweden, and Denmark; 
Vikings: Russia. 

Further reading: Barrett, James H., ed. Contact, Continuity, 
and Collapse: The Norse Colonization of the North Atlantic. 
Turnhout: Brepols, 2003; Fitzhugh, William W., and Elisa¬ 
beth I. Ward, eds. Vikings: The North Atlantic Saga. Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution Press, 2000. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Vikings: Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark 

Vikings were peoples of Scandinavia who raided, con¬ 
quered, and colonized parts of Europe from the end of the 
eighth century to the 11th century. Their homeland was 
in the three modern Scandinavian countries: Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. The climate there caused poor soil 
conditions, necessitating seafaring, fishing, and hunting 
in addition to agriculture. This sparsely populated region 
was surrounded by water, and various natural resources 
encouraged trade and contacts; therefore by the Viking 
age, Scandinavians, apart from Finland and the Sami ter¬ 
ritories, shared a common culture. By trading and travel¬ 
ing, Scandinavians were fast in adopting innovations and 
technologies; therefore their culture was rich and vibrant 
by the eighth century. Main sources of the history of Vi¬ 
kings are archaeological findings and written records. 
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Most of these texts were written long after the Viking 
period; therefore their reliability is debated. 

The migration period was a time of political, eco¬ 
nomic, and social change in Scandinavia. At the sites of 
Helgo or Lake Malaren, exotic imports appeared, such 
as gold coins from the Eastern Roman Empire and a 
figurine of Buddha from northern India. The last phase 
of the Iron Age, the Vendel period (seventh-eighth cen¬ 
turies), was the advent of Viking culture; regional cen¬ 
ters of power emerged in Scandinavia at this time. This 
led to the establishment of the market and craft work¬ 
ing centers of Ribe in Denmark and Ahus in Sweden. 
Christian continental Europe underwent great changes 
in the eighth century. Social, economic, and political 
development resulted at first in raids on the monastery 
of Lindisfarne in the British Isles, and then led to Viking 
conquests and colonization in various parts of Europe. 

VIKING ENTERPRISE AND SOCIETY 

Advanced sailing was a prerequisite of Viking age raids 
and trades. The importance of ships is further demon¬ 
strated in their poetry, religion, art, and burial practices. 
It was not until the eighth century that large Scandina¬ 
vian vessels were developed. The oldest known sailing 
and rowing ship was built around 820 in Oslofjord. 
Ships were double-ended, with the bow and stern built in 
the same way. Timber of the smallest possible width was 
chosen for vessels. This advanced technique resulted in 
light and seaworthy ships. Cargo ships were shorter and 
wider and had heavier hulls than warships. The seagoing 
trade ship, known as the knarr, relied only on sailing 
and therefore worked with a small crew. For example a 
54-foot-long vessel from Skuldelev could carry as much 
as 25 tons of cargo. Other cargo ships were excavated in 
Oslofjord, Goteborg, and Klastad. Local trade was car¬ 
ried on smaller ships with limited cargo capacity. 

Most Scandinavians of the Viking age lived in rural 
settlements. The main farming activity was animal hus¬ 
bandry; cattle, pigs, sheep, and goats were the most com¬ 
mon domesticated species. In the arable lands of south¬ 
ern Sweden and Denmark, barley, rye, oats, peas, beans, 
and cabbage were cultivated. In Norway, the geographi¬ 
cal features of the land led to isolated farm settlements. 
Beside the fertile regions of Uppland and Vastergotland, 
a similar pattern could be observed in Sweden. In con¬ 
trast, small villages were the dominant form of settle¬ 
ments in Denmark. Typically Viking houses were long and 
accommodated people and animals under the same roof. 
Scandinavia did not have real towns before the Viking 
period, but as a result of accelerating trade and wealth, 
fairly large and densely populated permanent settlements 


were created by the 10th century. These settlements had 
some centralized functions, such as markets, religious 
and administrative centers, or a mint. Major sources of 
income were trading and crafting. 

Hebedy was one of Scandinavia’s southernmost 
towns on the eastern side of Jutland. Thanks to the 
risen water level in the area, which preserved wood and 
other organic materials, far more is known about this 
center than any other Viking settlements. The layout of 
Hebedy’s wooden-paved streets and fenced plots can be 
traced in great detail. A semicircular fortified wall pro¬ 
tected the town, while protective piles and jetties were 
found around the harbor as well. Some 350,000 objects 
were found here, including locally minted coins, leather 
footwear, glass beads, and jewelry. Although there is not 
clear evidence of a royal presence, cemeteries show that 
there were great class differences in Hebedy. Accord¬ 
ing to written sources the town was destroyed several 
times in the mid-llth century when the settlement was 
deserted. 

Other towns such as Birka in Sweden or Kaupang in 
Norway show similar features to Hebedy. In the graves 
of Birka, the richest graves contained oriental textiles, 
vessels from the British Isles, and several other luxu¬ 
rious items mainly from the east. Although Kaupang 
never became a fortified town with large permanent 
population, it was an important trading post with busy 
seasonal markets, having regular contacts with Den¬ 
mark and western Europe. 

Scandinavian women played an important role in 
Viking society and the gender equality of the present-day 
Scandinavia may originate from those times. Written 
sources and archaeological findings suggest that women 
accompanied men in voyages of explorations to Ice¬ 
land, Greenland, and North America. They also went 
on continental raids and other travels. There is no clear 
evidence that women ever fought as warriors alongside 
men. Accompanying women would give useful sup¬ 
port for the army, by cooking and nursing the sick and 
wounded. The graves of aristocratic women usually con¬ 
tained clothes, jewelry, and domestic implements. When 
their husbands were away, they had full responsibility of 
running the house and the farm. Therefore Scandinavian 
women, especially wealthy ones, exercised great author¬ 
ity over dependents and slaves. 

VIKING LITERATURE AND ART 

Scandinavia’s own script, the runes, originated from 
the first or second century. The origin of this writing 
system is debated, but it is related to Mediterranean 
alphabets, especially to Roman. The runic alphabet, 
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fupark, originally had 24 characters that were reduced 
to 16 during the eighth century. The oldest surviving 
texts were found on jewelry and weapons. Later on 
the custom of erecting runic stones prevailed to com¬ 
memorate the dead. Runic scripts often ended with a 
curse on anyone who moves or destroys the stone. 

Viking gods and their power influenced different 
aspects of Scandinavian life. Religion was also associ¬ 
ated with secular leaders. In Scandinavian mythology, 
there were two families of gods, the cesir and the vanir. 
The first included Odin and Thor and the latter Njord 
and his son Freyr. Freyr’s sister, Freja, was associated 
with sexuality and fertility. Other gods and goddesses 
appear in mythology mostly in groups, such as the Val¬ 
kyries, who were Odin’s servants. Religious feasts were 
held in autumn and spring, and according to later tex¬ 
tual sources, animals were sacrificed and ale was drunk. 
Main sources of Scandinavian myths are the medieval 
copies of Eddie poems, Snorri Sturluson’s Edda, and 
some of the contemporary stone carvings. 

These myths help to encode moral life, which was 
significantly different from the Christian one. All people 
were free, unless they were enslaved and considered to 
be the property of others. Viking freedom meant self- 
determination within the community and encouraged a 
very important feature of contemporary Scandinavian 
societies: honor. This was respected by others and main¬ 
tained peace in a community with limited central power. 
Vengeance had a function of balance in Viking society. It 
was the answer to all kinds of offenses, from killing and 
rape, to wounds. Death, as a punishment, was the same 
for all and encouraged peace in a society with uneven 
distribution of wealth. 

Viking poetry was essentially oral, but numerous 
written poems remain and can be divided to three groups: 
rune poems, eddaic poems, and scaldic verse. Rune poems 
are brief, written in simple style and meters, praising the 
dead on rune stones. They date from the end of the 10th 
century to the 12th century. Eddaic poems were writ¬ 
ten in 13th-14th century Iceland and their anonymous 
authors tell about pagan gods and Scandinavian heroes. 
Most scaldic poems were carried on through the Icelan¬ 
dic sagas, written down in the 12th-13th centuries. The 
main theme is to praise certain kings and chieftains on 
specific occasions. 

Scandinavian art used high-quality ornamenta¬ 
tion and a great variety of colors. Ornamentation has 
survived mainly on functional objects, such as clothes, 
weapons, and ships. The head was a popular motif of 
sculpting. Gold, silver, and bronze were used to make 
jewelry for high members of society. Neck and arm rings 


were made of gold, while silver was used primarily to 
inlay patterns of other metals, such as iron. Gold and sil¬ 
ver were brought to Scandinavia, usually in the form of 
coins, from as far as present-day Iraq or the Volga region 
of Russia. Below the upper class, women and men wore 
baser materials such as bronze. 

RAIDS ON EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 

From the end of the eighth century Scandinavians pirated, 
conquered, and colonized western Europe for 300 years. 
After the early raids on the monasteries of the British 
Isles, the first recorded attack took place on continental 
Europe on the island monastery of St. Philibert’s, close 
to the mouth of Loire, in 799. The nuisance of Scandi¬ 
navian pirates became serious on both sides of the Eng¬ 
lish Channel and rulers took action against them by the 
last decade of the eighth century. The Anglo-Saxons 
blocked rivers and the Frankish emperor Charlemagne 
stationed guards on the coasts to prevent Viking upriver 
attacks. After Charlemagne’s death the empire was driven 
by internal conflicts and defense weakened. The Vikings 
exploited this political weakness quickly, especially after 
the death of Louis the Pious in 840, and they sailed upriv¬ 
er to penetrate the heart of Francia, sacking major towns, 
ports, and monasteries. Both Lothair’s and Charles the 
Bald’s kingdoms were severely attacked by pirates. 

In 844 Viking fleets raided Iberia from their first 
continental base at the mouth of Loire and sacked Lis¬ 
bon, Cadiz, and Seville. Later on under Hastein and 
Bjorn Ironsides, they spent the years of 859-862 in the 
Mediterranean attacking Narbonne, Arles, Pisa, and 
other towns. Movements after 860 remain uncertain, 
but in 861 the Muslim fleet off Spain defeated them. 
The Vikings sailed to the Loire base and never returned 
to the western Mediterranean. After 859 Charles the 
Bald, the king of West Francia, could turn his atten¬ 
tion to Vikings; therefore town walls were restored and 
bridges were fortified. He hired the chief of Somme, 
Weland, to attack the Seine Vikings in 860. Local lead¬ 
ers could react more quickly than the king; therefore 
they became the basis of Frankish defense. 

These changes turned many Vikings to England, 
which was divided into small kingdoms with limited 
cooperation in the ninth century. In 865 a Danish fleet 
landed in East Anglia and by joining others formed 
the Great Army. By 870 Vikings controlled much of 
eastern England and tried to conquer the last remain¬ 
ing independent kingdom of Wessex. Norse colonists 
of Anglia had a significant impact on language such 
as dialects, placenames, and farming vocabulary. The 
breakup of the Great Army after its failure to conquer 
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Wessex was followed by the renewed attacks against 
Francia. Occasionally uniting Viking forces raided the 
Continent and concentrated on the nonfortified area 
of the Rhine. Building fortifications was a successful 
defense strategy and prevented Vikings from invading 
Rochester and Paris. Although these measures did not 
hinder invaders from raiding farther inland, numer¬ 
ous captives and huge quantities of plunder and trib¬ 
ute were taken. 

After the defeat of 891 near Louvain, Vikings 
attempted to conquer West Saxony again without suc¬ 
cess. This lesson was learned in the British Isles as well. 
In 896 the Vikings failed to conquer the areas of England 
not already under their control because more and more 
fortifications were constructed. In the 1 Oth century pos¬ 
sibilities were limited for Vikings in the British Isles. Wes¬ 
sex was still on the defense in the beginning of the ninth 
century, but later on, the Vikings experienced defeat after 
defeat. At that time York was the center of the Scandina¬ 
vians, but by the 940s the English were severely attacking 
the lands of the newcomers and took over York in 954. 

In Ireland five high kingdoms and several subking¬ 
doms were competing at the beginning of the ninth 
century. By the 830s raids became much more frequent 
and a decade later Vikings turned into a permanent 
presence. One of the most important new centers was 
Dublin, a fortified enclosure that became a prosperous 
merchant and manufacturing town by the 10th centu¬ 
ry. When Norwegians and Danes settled, they became 
more vulnerable to counterattack; therefore after the 
major attacks of 847, many moved to Francia. After 
a 40-year resting period Viking activity renewed and 
soon reached its peak. However Vikings settlements did 
not live long in Ireland under the constant pressure of 
the kings of Munster and kings of Meath and the Norse 
population started to decline by the late 10th century. 

RETURN TO ENGLAND, AND CHRISTIANIZATION 
By the end of the 1 Oth century Scandinavian raids renewed 
on western Europe, especially in England. Under the 
king Ethelred, the English were able to pay large sums to 
the Vikings, because the country had a significant quan¬ 
tity of high quality silver coins. In 1013 Sweyn decided 
to conquer England and finished the campaign by the 
end of the year, probably to prevent the challenge of 
Thorkell. He was acknowledged as a king but died a few 
weeks later. The English recalled Ethelred, but Sweyn’s 
son, Canute, returned in 1015 and was the king of Eng¬ 
lish, Danes, and Norwegians until his death in 1035. 
After the successors of Canute died in 1042 Ethelred’s 
son Edward became the king. He died childless in 1066 


and his successor, Harold Godwinson, was challenged by 
the Norwegian king, Harald Hardrada. After the fights 
of the following decades for the Crown, England never 
again suffered serious Viking attacks. Some Scandinavian 
raids did continue; however, pirates became more often 
the victims of such attacks. The Danes especially suffered 
from serious Slavic raids by the 11th century. 

Christianity became more and more important in 
Scandinavia. Paganism remained strong in Sweden, but 
by the end of the 12th century all Scandinavian nations 
were Christianized. Nordic merchants and pirates were 
amazed by the wealth of the British Isles and Francia. 
First conversions were often temporary, but by the 10th 
century most Norsemen who had settled in Europe were 
Christians. At the same time missions became more and 
more frequent to Scandinavia and all these changes led 
to the acceptance of Christianity in Nordic societies. By 
the help of religion Scandinavians integrated to Chris¬ 
tian Europe and new political organizations were estab¬ 
lished, based on written law and royal diplomas. There¬ 
fore the Viking raids ended and Scandinavian kings 
gained more and more power by the 11th century. 

See also Ericson, Lief; Frankish tribe; Vikings: Ice¬ 
land, Icelandic sagas; vikings: North America; vikings: 
Russia. 
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Viktor Pal 

Vikings: Russia 

Vikings (Rus in the Arabic and Varangians in the Greek 
sources), primarily from central Sweden and the Isle of 
Gotland, first entered northwestern Russia by way of the 
Gulf of Finland, the Neva River, and Lake Ladoga, in 
small exploratory groups in the mid-eighth century. By 
c. 850 the Vikings had established a complex commer¬ 
cial network stretching from Lake Ladoga to the Islamic 
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caliphate and, by the early 10th century, had already ex¬ 
tended their reach southward to the Byzantine Empire 
via Kiev, and east through intermediaries along the mid¬ 
dle Volga in Bulgaria. From this tribute-taking merchant 
diaspora emerged a core group that settled permanently 
in places such as Novgorod and Kiev, gradually became 
acculturated with the Slavs, and helped found the first 
East Slavic kingdom, Kievan Rus, in the 10th century. 

The main source for the Vikings in Russia, The 
Russian Primary Chronicle, tells that in 862 the Viking 
Riurik and his kin were invited by Slavic and Finnic 
tribes to come and rule over them, developing a tributary 
tax system stretching from northwestern Russia to the 
upper and middle Dnieper River regions. The chronicle’s 
account is substantiated by finds of Scandinavian-style 
artifacts (tortoiseshell brooches, Thor’s hammer pen¬ 
dants, wooden idols, weapons) and, in some cases graves, 
located at the tribal centers and riverside way stations of 
Staraia Ladoga, Riurikovo Gorodishche, Siaskoe Goro- 
dishche, Timerevo, and Gnezdovo. The Volkhov-Ilmen- 
Dnieper river route, which linked the eastern Baltic with 
the Byzantine Empire, is known as “the Route from the 
Varangians to the Greeks. ” 

In contrast to Viking activity in the west, which was 
characterized primarily by raiding and large-scale colo¬ 
nization, the Rus town network and subsequent tribal 
organization were designed for trade. Subject tribes 
living along river systems supplied the Rus with the 
furs, wax, honey, and slaves that they would further 
exchange for Islamic silver coins [dirhams), glass beads, 
silks, and spices in southern markets. 

The Rus expansion into Byzantine markets began in 
earnest in the early 10th century, with Rus attacks on 
Constantinople in 907, 911, and 944, resulting in trade 
agreements. By the end of the century, c. 988, Vladi¬ 
mir I (Vladimir the Great) (980-1015), a quarter 
Viking through his father Sviatoslav, had married into 
the Byzantine royal family and converted to Byzantine 
Christianity, thereby laying the foundation for the East¬ 
ern Slavic relationship with the Greek world. 

The 10th century marked the high point of Viking 
involvement in the east. Much of the Scandinavian-style 
jewelry found in European Russia and a majority of the 
Scandinavian-style graves date to the second and third 
quarters of the 10th century. Vladimir I and his son 
Yaroslav the Wise (1019-54) enlisted Viking merce¬ 
nary soldiers such as Harald Hardrada in internecine 
dynastic wars. In the 11th century, however, the Viking 
footsoldier armies had become obsolete as the Rus 
princes were forced to adapt to another enemy in the 
south, the Turkic nomads who fought on horseback. A 


nomadic army on horseback defeated Yaroslav’s Viking 
mercenaries at the Battle of Listven (1024). 

See also Bulgarian Empire; Vikings: North America; 
Vikings: Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
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Vladimir I (Vladimir the Great) 

(956-1015) prince and saint 

Vladimir was a descendant of the ninth century Scan¬ 
dinavian chieftain Rurik, whose successors established 
control along the Dnieper and other river routes that 
connected Scandinavia to the Black Sea. Kiev became 
the political and cultural center of the new principality 
that was ruled by the descendants of Rurik, known as 
the Rus, through the 16th century. This land eventu¬ 
ally became known as Russia. Vladimir’s father, Svia¬ 
toslav, appointed him prince of the northern city of 
Novgorod in 970. Upon his death in 972, civil strife 
emerged and Vladimir fled to Scandinavia. Returning in 
980, he defeated his brother and gained control of the 
Kievan state. Vladimir expanded the kingdom’s power 
by waging wars with neighboring peoples, including 
the Poles and Volga Bulgars. 

Vladimir is remembered as the Constantine the 
Great of Russia because his reign marked the transition 
of Kiev from a pagan to a Christian state. Christianity 
had already made inroads from Byzantium and the Slavs 
of southeastern Europe. After a Rus attack on Constan¬ 
tinople in 860, the Byzantines had sent missionaries to 
draw its neighbor into the Eastern Christian orbit. At 
the same time, Christianity gained strength from the 
work of missionaries among the Slavs like Cyril and 
Methodios and their disciples. They invented a script 
for Slavonic (the ancestor of modern Slavic languages) 
called Cyrillic, which is still in use today among Rus¬ 
sians, Bulgarians, and Serbs. They also translated Chris¬ 
tian literature into Slavonic. This work was extremely 
useful to Vladimir. Vladimir’s grandmother, Olga, had 
accepted baptism at Constantinople in the 950s, but 
this was only a personal conversion. 
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According to one story in The Russian Primary 
Chronicle, Vladimir sent emissaries to examine the reli¬ 
gions of neighboring peoples. He was unimpressed by the 
Christianity practiced by the Latin West, and he could 
not accept the Islam of the Volga Bulgars (since alcohol 
was prohibited), and the Judaism of the Khazars failed 
to convince him. When his emissaries reached Constanti¬ 
nople, however, they were mesmerized by the experience 
of worship in the great Church of Hagia Sophia (Holy 
Wisdom), which was so magnificent that they were not 
sure whether they were in heaven or on earth. 

The lure of Byzantine culture drew Vladimir south. 
Fortuitously, the eyes of the Emperor Basil II turned 
north when he was in need of help during the Civil 
War of 987-989. Vladimir sent several thousand sol¬ 
diers with whom the emperor triumphed. The price of 
Vladimir’s help was an imperial bride. For this, Vladi¬ 
mir agreed to be baptized. When the emperor delayed, 
Vladimir attacked the Byzantine city of Cherson to force 


the emperor’s hand. Vladimir was baptized in 988 and 
married Anna, the emperor’s sister. Vladimir then over¬ 
saw the Christianization of his land. Kiev received an 
archbishop, appointed from Constantinople, to which 
the Russian church remained dependent until the 15th 
century. Vladimir began a campaign of church building, 
training of clergy (using the Cyrillic script and trans¬ 
lated Slavonic books), philanthropic activity and social 
service, and the destruction of pagan temples. Today, 
Vladimir is recognized as a saint in both the Western 
and Eastern Churches. 

See also Byzantine Empire: architecture, culture, 
AND THE ARTS; VlKINGS: RUSSIA. 

Further reading: Riasanovsky, N. A History of Russia. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2005; Shepard, J. The Emer¬ 
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Wales, English conquest of 

By 1276 and prior to the invasion undertaken under the 
reign of Edward I, Wales was divided into three sepa¬ 
rate zones. Despite the opposition of the Welsh to the 
presence of the Angevin kings (those who had entered 
Wales during the Norman Conquest of England), 
they remained powerful in central Wales, while the 
Welsh monarchy, which had been in place since the 10th 
century, remained the powerful force in rural areas. The 
Angevin kings were Norman, although the settlers were 
Saxon English. This inevitably led to settlers bringing the 
English language with them into Wales, but this brought 
a negligible threat to the survival of the Welsh language. 

The first zone applied to the areas located nearest 
the English border, belonging to the Marcher lords, who 
were the descendants of the first advancing Norman 
lords who accompanied William the Conqueror in the 
early 11th century. Furthermore these were considered 
as the first line of defense against the counterinvasion 
of England by Wales. However, they managed to estab¬ 
lish their own authority and exercised their own legal 
system for numerous generations. The two remaining 
zones were divided between those who remained politi¬ 
cally independent and those under the rule of the Welsh 
princes. The only hope for the resurgence of the Welsh 
princes’ power largely rested with the possibility that a 
weak monarch would once again lead Britain. Howev¬ 
er the prevailing power of the monarch meant that the 
princes were largely confined to their traditional sphere 
of influence in the small area of Gwynedd, and in the 


northern section of the country, in areas such as Anglesey 
and Snowdonia, and it was in these areas that the tradi¬ 
tional Welsh laws and customs prevailed. A prominent 
Welsh prince, Llywelyn, planned a revolt against their 
dominance. Through the support of his followers, he 
gained more land, defeated the incumbent royal armies, 
established links with Scotland, and declared himself the 
first and last native prince of Wales. 

Llywelyn’s alliance began with Simon de Montfort, 
the last baron who stood against King Henry III. De 
Montfort had defeated the king at the Battle of Lewes 
in 1264, which consequently gave official recognition 
to Llywelyn’s title of prince of Wales. This was still sub¬ 
ject to a payment of £20,000 to the king. The Treaty of 
Montgomery, signed in 1267 by the restored Henry III, 
signaled the peak of Llywelyn’s power and gave Wales its 
status as a principality. Wales now had a constitutional 
right to possess its own characteristics as a state. 

However Llywelyn was faced with the problem of 
having no heir to his throne. Furthermore his rival broth¬ 
ers were lodging a claim for the inheritance of his estate, 
to which they were entitled to an equal share. Llywe¬ 
lyn lacked the funds to settle a debt he owed to Henry 
III. Consequently Llywelyn imposed higher taxes on the 
people, which created considerable resentment but was 
considered an essential to establish Wales as a nation 
independent of English rule. He took practical steps 
to facilitate this aim, attacked the Marchers’ fortresses 
built in South Wales as a preventative measure against 
the native Welsh reaching the English border, and in turn 
claimed power over three-quarters of Wales. 
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King Ediuard established towns in Wales and constructed more 
castles, such as Conwy Castle in Gwynedd, Wales. 


By 1282 the Welsh had become increasingly unhap¬ 
py at the powers exerted over them by English lordship, 
and consequently rebelled. Llywelyn led the rebellion, 
captured castles, and defeated the royal army. The king’s 
response was to lead a large army into Wales, which 
further antagonized the population. Intervention came 
from the archbishop of Canterbury, John Peckham, who 
tried to bring agreement to the both sides. Peckham sug¬ 
gested that Llywelyn would be offered land and titles in 
England if he abdicated his position as prince of Wales. 
This provoked outrage, with the Welsh council arguing 
that Edward I ruled over Wales by tyranny, and further 
solidified the campaign for Welsh independence. 

Llywelyn branded the English invasion of Wales and 
their fight against it as a “war of national liberation.” 
The Welsh attacked the English knights and made use 
of the varied Welsh terrain, with which the English 
were unfamiliar. However their optimism was quickly 
extinguished by the death of Llywelyn in a fight with 
an English soldier. Llywelyn’s head was dismembered 
and sent to London and carried through the streets as 
proof of the prince’s death. Despite Llywelyn’s death, 
the revolt continued for a short time and eventually 
ended in 1284, with the Welsh conceding defeat. 

In victory King Edward established towns in Wales, 
constructed more castles, encouraged movement into 
Wales from England, and established and preserved 
English-run institutions in Wales. This position received 
statutory recognition through the Royal Assent provid¬ 
ed to the Statute of Rhuddlan, passed in 1284, which 
ultimately led to the imposition of the English com¬ 
mon law in Wales and covered all matters, except 
land claims. The Welsh language remained in Wales, 
although the daily business in the country was now 


conducted through the medium of English. The tax sys¬ 
tem imposed on the country hit the poorest the hardest 
and drove them further into destitution. 

See also Edward I and II. 

Further reading: Davies, John. A History of Wales. Lon¬ 
don: Allen Lane, 1993; Davies, R. R. The Age of Conquest: 
Wales, 1063-1415. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000; 
Herbert, Trevor, and Gareth Elwyn Jones eds. Edward I and 
Wales. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1988. 

Mark J. Crowley 

Wang Anshi (Wang An-shih) 

(1021-1086) Chinese statesman and reformer 

Wang Anshi was a well-known refomer and statesman 
of the Chinese Song (Sung) dynasty that ruled from 
960 to 1279. Wang Anshi was a Renaissance man, who 
was equally at home in statecraft and in poetry. Wang 
was born into a landlord family in Linchuan, Jiangxi 
(Kiangsi) Province. After he passed the stringent impe¬ 
rial civil service exams, he became an official. Involved 
initially in government at the local level, he saw the 
hardships of the Chinese peasantry, and the exactions 
of the landlords who controlled their lives. Wang’s ex¬ 
posure to the life of the peasants had a profound influ¬ 
ence upon his life. 

Wang participated in the debate among Song scholar- 
officials on the application of Confucianism in the order¬ 
ing of society and as instrument of political reform that 
had begun earlier in the Song dynasty. He believed that 
the state existed in large measure to serve the needs of its 
citizens. He said, “The state should take the entire man¬ 
agement of commerce, industry, and agriculture into its 
own hands, with a view to succoring the working classes 
and preventing them from being ground into the dust 
by the rich.” In 1058 Wang took the momentous step of 
writing a memorial to the emperor to present his views. 
Unfortunately, the emperor at that time, Kenzong (Jen 
Tsung), was not interested in reforms. 

Yingzong (Ying Tsung, r. 1063-67), the next Song 
ruler, was more receptive. The new emperor was intent 
on making reforms and made Wang his chief minister. 
Wang and a few other officials enacted the New Laws 
during the 15 years they were in power, aimed to encour¬ 
age agricultural production by reducing the burdens 
of the common people. Their New Laws also limited 
the privileges of high-ranking officials and landlords, 
who naturally hated the reforms. He realized that the 
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landowning classes were shirking their fair burden of 
taxation, which was falling almost entirely upon the 
peasantry. Also when peasant farmers needed seed or 
agricultural implements, they had to turn to moneylend¬ 
ers, who charged them usurious rates of interest. With 
Wang’s reforms, they were able to apply to the central 
government instead for agricultural loans. The officials’ 
ultimate goal was to make the government more efficient 
and effective to face the northern nomads. 

Wang reinterpreted the Confucian Classics to support 
their program of an activist and interventionist state. The 
reformist credo was “The true scholar should be the first 
to become anxious of the world’s troubles and the last to 
enjoy its happiness.” Their controversial reforms were 
opposed by the conservative Confucians, who accused 
them of being Legalists in disguise. Wang’s tactlessness as 
well as his policies contributed to his downfall. His ideas 
enjoyed favor again after his death under Huizong 
(Hui-tsung) (r. 1110-25). However Huizong’s disas¬ 
trous domestic and foreign policies would culminate in 
the fall of the Northern Song in 1127 and with it an era 
of vigorous policy debates in the Song court. 

When Yingzong died in 1067, his successor, Shenzong 
(Shen-tsung), continued to support Wang and his reform¬ 
ing allies. However they had made important enemies, 
both in the country and at the imperial court, among 
conservatives and among the landowners. Eventually 
Shenzong succumbed to the conservatives and removed 
Wang as prime minister in 1074. Sima Qian (Ssu-ma 
Chien), a renowned historian, became prime minister 
in his place and ended the reforms. Shenzong returned 
Wang to power in 1075, but by then his supporters had 
begun to desert him. In 1076 Shenzong dismissed Wang 
again, and he never returned to government service. 

See also Neo-Confucianism. 

Further reading: Bary, William T. de, ed. Sources of Chinese 
Tradition, Vol. 1. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1960; Liu, James C.T. Reform in Sung China: Wang An-shih 
and his New Policies. Cambridge, MA: Havard University 
Press, 1959. 

John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Wang Yangming (Wang Yang-ming) 

(1472-1528) Chinese scholar 

Wang Yangming was an influential scholar during the 
era of the Ming dynasty in China, the last native Chi¬ 
nese dynasty. In 1644 invaders from Manchuria would 


overthrow the Ming, beginning the Qing (Citing) dynas¬ 
ty. The Qing dynasty would rule until the collapse of the 
Chinese empire in the revolution of 1912. 

Wang developed a philosophy that would have a 
dramatic effect not only on China but also on Japan 
and Korea, both of whose cultures were influenced by 
China. His teaching would be perpetuated through 
schools of philosophy during much of the 16th century. 
Jacques Gernet wrote in A History of Chinese Civiliza¬ 
tion that “the central notion of his philosophy is that 
of ‘innate moral knowledge,’ (liang-chih), (the term is 
borrowed from Mencius), a principle of good which 
is inherent in the mind before any contamination by 
egoistic thoughts and desires, and which one must try 
to rediscover in oneself.” 

Following Mencius, instead of Confucius, Wang 
Yangming aroused much controversy in Ming philo¬ 
sophical circles and the imperial government, since Con¬ 
fucian thought was at the bottom of the entire Chinese 
imperial system. There is much of his system that is Bud¬ 
dhist, especially that of the Chan school, carried by the 
monk Bodhidharma to China, that emphasized intuitive 
knowing. Wang Yangming’s idea that objects do not exist 
entirely apart from the mind because the mind shapes 
them stems from this. Here, Wang Yangming closely fol¬ 
lows the Buddhist idea that the entire world is made up 
of maya, and thus is not entirely or truly real. 

Mencius’s teaching had a warmth and intimacy 
that were lacking in Confucian thought. Mencius said, 
“Everyone has a heart that is sensitive to the sufferings 
of others. The great kings of the past had this sort of 
sensitive heart and thus adopted compassionate poli¬ 
cies. Bringing order to the realm is as easy as moving an 
object in your palm when you have a sensitive heart and 
put into practice compassionate policies. ” 

Wang Yangming made an estimable contribution to 
Chinese philosophy, especially in his insistence on “the 
unity of knowledge and action.” A moderate individu¬ 
alist, he taught that knowledge should be the guide to 
proper conduct and that proper conduct thus is the ful¬ 
fillment of knowledge. 

See also Neo-Confucianism. 

Further reading: Creel, Herlee G. Chinese Thought from 
Confucius to Mao Tse-tung. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953; Ebrey, Patricia. Chinese Civilization: A Source- 
book. New York: Free Press, 1993; Gernet, Jacques. A Histo¬ 
ry of Chinese Civilization. Trans, by J. R. Foster. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1985. 
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Worms, Concordat of 

A concordat is a formal agreement between the pope 
acting in his spiritual function and a state. It is a legal 
contract between church and state, recognized as a treaty 
under international law. The antithesis between tempo¬ 
ral and spiritual authority was particularly pronounced 
in the medieval quarrels leading to the practice of agree¬ 
ing to concordats such as the Concordat of Worms. A 
similar compromise, the Concordat of London, in 1107 
had resolved the investiture conflict between the pope 
and the king of England, providing the basis for the Con¬ 
cordat of Worms. On September 23, 1122, Pope Ca- 
lixtus II (d. 1124) and Holy Roman Emperor Henry V 
(1086-1125) agreed under the Concordat of Worms, the 
Pactum Calixtinum, to end their battle over investiture, 
the power to appoint to church offices. 

The struggle over control over church offices had 
begun during the time of Henry IV (1050-1106) and 
Pope Gregory VII (1020-85.) Before the 10th century 
investiture of church leaders was a church prerogative 
in practice, but it was often done by kings. It gave rise 
to the practice of simony, or the sale of church offices; 
this was a sin according to the church, but a profitable 
practice for monarchs. It also created a clergy that was 
more loyal to the king than to the pope. The emperor 
had the power to appoint the pope, who had the power 
to appoint the emperor. Gregorian reformers in the 
church wanted to end the practice of simony, but they 
needed to break the appointment tie, which they did in 
the reign of young Henry IV in 1059. 

The reformers created the college of cardinals to 
replace the emperor as selector of future popes. In 1075 
Gregory VII decreed that the church alone had the 
power over appointments. Henry IV removed the pope, 
and Gregory retaliated by excommunicating Henry. The 
struggle between emperor and pope gave Henry’s nobles 
the opportunity they sought; they rose against him. In 
1077 Henry apologized, wearing a hair shirt to Canossa 
and receiving papal forgiveness. After crushing his rebel¬ 
lious nobles, he turned to replacing the pope with a more 
pliable one. The investiture controversy continued into 
the next generation of pope and emperor. 

Henry V agreed to bar bribery and allow free elec¬ 
tion of bishops and abbots, renouncing his right to 
invest them with the symbols of their office. The pope 
in return allowed Henry to attend elections in Germany 
and to invest the elected with their lay rights and obliga¬ 
tions before they were consecrated. Generally, the cler¬ 
gy chose bishops and abbots, but the emperor decided 


contested elections. The emperor invested the elected 
person with regalia, powers, privileges, and lands per¬ 
taining to his role as vassal. After he paid homage to 
his emperor, he would be invested with the spiritualia, 
ecclesiastical powers and lands, as symbolized by the 
ring and crosier, by his ecclesiastical superior. 

This compromise provided the basis for relations 
between popes and Holy Roman Emperors thereafter. 
The concordat came about as a result of the efforts of 
Lamberto Scannabecchi (later Pope Honorius II) and the 
Diet of Wurzburg (1121). Confirmation of the concordat 
came at the First Lateran Council in 1123. Later concor¬ 
dats in France included the Concordat of 1516, which 
gave the king the right to nominate bishops, abbots, and 
priors, with the pope reserving the rights to confirm and 
appoint in special circumstances. After the Estates Gen¬ 
eral of Orleans revoked the right in 1561, conflict con¬ 
tinued until the French Revolution. 

See also Holy Roman Empire. 

Further reading: Blumenthal, Uta-Renate. The Investiture Con¬ 
troversy: Church and Monarchy from the Ninth to the Twelfth 
Century. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1988; 
Cantor, Norman F. Civilization of the Middle Ages. New York: 
HarperCollins, 1993; Tellenbach, Gerd. Church, State and 
Christian Society at the Time of the Investiture Contest. Ox¬ 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1959; -. The Church in Western 

Europe from the Tenth to Early Twelfth Century. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993. 
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Wu Zhao (Wu Chao) 

(627-705) Chinese empress 

Wu Zhao or Zetia (Tse-tien) is famous in Chinese his¬ 
tory because she was the only woman who ruled in her 
own name. Daughter of an official of the recently founded 
Tang (T’ang) dynasty she was selected to join the harem 
of the emperor Taizong (T’ang-tsung) at age 15 with 
the rank of fifth grade concubine. She bore him no chil¬ 
dren and as all other childless concubines she retired to a 
Buddhist convent in 649 when Taizong died. 

On the first anniversary of Taizong’s death his son and 
successor Gaozong (Kao-tsung) attended a commemo¬ 
rative service at the Buddhist temple where Wu resided 
and took her back to the palace when he returned, and 
she became his concubine. Her intrigues caused the fall 
and death of Gaozong’s wife, the empress Wang, and 
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the consort Xiao (Hsiao), mother of the crown prince. 
Installed empress in 656 she bore Gaozong four sons and 
a daughter. Her eldest son became crown prince. Ener¬ 
getic and ambitious she assisted her weak-willed and 
vacillating husband in administration, especially after 
he suffered a major illness, perhaps a stroke, in 660. 
Gaozong’s deteriorating health led the court to suggest 
the installation of Crown Prince Li Hong (Wu’s eldest 
son), already 24 and an able young man, as regent. In 
675 while visiting his parents Li Hong suddenly died. 
His standing up to her earlier over her treatment of her 
opponents has led to speculation that he had been poi¬ 
soned by his mother. 

Gaozong died in 683. He was succeeded by his 
and Empress Wu’s second son, then aged 27, under the 
reign name Zhongzong (Chung-tsung) with his mother 
as regent, as stipulated in Gaozong’s will. The hapless 
new emperor was soon demoted to the rank of prince 
and exiled with his wife and children. Empress Wu 
then installed another son on the throne, Ruizong (Jui- 
tsung); pronounced him unable to rule; became regent; 
and promoted her brother’s son to the title of “emperor 
expectant.” In 689 Wu Zhao held a magnificent festival 
in which she assumed the title of “Sage Mother, Divine 
Sovereign.” In 690 she proclaimed the founding of a new 
Zhou (Chou) dynasty, took the title “Holy and Divine 
Emperor,” and moved the capital city from Chang’an 
(Ch’ang-an) to Luoyang (Loyang). She then began a 
reign of terror against all members of her husband’s fam¬ 
ily and Tang officials opposed to her usurpation, during 
which thousands were brutally killed or exiled. Revolts 
were put down ruthlessly. Those of the Li family who 
survived, including her sons, lived under house arrest. 

While many strong women ruled behind the throne 
as wives, mothers, and grandmothers of male rulers, Wu 
Zhao was the only woman to rule in her own right. She 
was hardworking and capable and the empire prospered 
under her rule. She expanded the examination system of 
recruiting civil officials on the basis of ability and initi¬ 
ated the personal examination of candidates by the mon¬ 
arch. In 693 she even added a work that she wrote, titled 
“Rules for Officials,” as a compulsory text for the exams. 
It expressed her political philosophy based on selected 
passages from Confucian and Daoist (Taoist) canons. 

Wu’s foreign relations mainly were involved with 
the Tibetan Kingdom in the west and Turkic and Khi- 
tan tribes in the north. In 692 Chinese armies crushed 
the Tibetans and reestablished protectorates among the 
oasis states along the Silk Road. Bribes of expensive 
goods of Chinese manufacture, marriage alliances, and 


military actions also ensured peace between the Turkic 
and Khitan tribes. 

Empress Wu’s reign became adversely affected by 
her scandalous personal life, which became more bizarre 
as she aged. Her successive lowborn and little educat¬ 
ed favorites were given enormous state powers, which 
they abused. They included a peddler of cosmetics and 
aphrodisiacs whom she installed as abbot of the White 
Horse Monastery, the oldest Buddhist establishment in 
Luoyang. He pleased her by supervising the building of 
a sumptuous ceremonial hall, called the Mingtang, that 
was 294 feet high, topped by a gold-clad phoenix 10 feet 
tall, but she had him killed when she tired of his corrup¬ 
tion and arrogance. Her final and most scandalous favor¬ 
ites were a pair of young entertainers, the Zhang (Chang) 
brothers, who grew fabulously rich on bribes because of 
her favor. When her grandson, her granddaughter, and 
her husband reportedly criticized her behavior and their 
conversation was reported to her, Empress Wu had all 
three young people killed in 701. 

Although she had proclaimed a new dynasty and 
had proclaimed her nephew (her brother’s son) heir, 
Empress Wu did not finally settle the succession, per¬ 
haps torn between the claims of her own clan and those 
of her sons. The fact that her nephews were unworthy 
men might have added to her problems. In the end, Di 
Renjie (Ti Jeh-chieh), a senior statesman in her admin¬ 
istration who had served both her and the Tang sover¬ 
eigns loyally, won the argument in favor of the Tang 
claim. He convinced her that only her son could prop¬ 
erly perform the ancestral sacrifices to her spirit when 
she died. By 705 Empress Wu was often ill and rarely 
attended to business. 

Many courtiers feared that the Zhang brothers, 
who had constant access to her, might attempt a coup if 
she should suddenly die. In 705 they entered the palace 
with an armed escort and with the deposed Zhongzong 
in tow seized and executed the Zhang brothers. Empress 
Wu then formally abdicated and Zhongzong ascended 
the throne as emperor. The Tang dynasty was restored, 
surviving members of the Li clan were restored to their 
titles and ranks, and those who had not were given 
posthumous honors. Empress Wu was given her own 
palace in the imperial complex in Luoyang, where she 
lived with all honors until her death later in that year. 

Further reading: Fitzgerald, C. P. The Empress Wu. Melbourne: 
The Australian National University, 1953; Lin, Yutang. Lady 
Wu, A True Story. London: William Hanemann Ltd., 1957; 
Twichett, Denis, ed. Cambridge History of China, Vol III: Sui 
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Wycliffe, John 

(1330-1384) church leader 

Theology and ecclesiastical affairs had been in ferment 
for some time before the 16th-century upheavals now 
known as the Protestant Reformation, which left behind 
enduring divisions among Western Christian churches. 
For at least three centuries theologians had held diver¬ 
gent opinions on the possibility of conflict between the 
Bible and its interpretation by official teachers in the 
church. These disagreements grew in heat and impor¬ 
tance as calls for reform in the moral and institutional 
life of the church increased. Two of the most important 
figures in the tumultuous movements in theology and 
church life in the two centuries prior to the Reforma¬ 
tion are John Wycliffe and John Huss. 

John Wycliffe was born in Yorkshire, England, 
around 1330. He arrived in Oxford in the 1350s, at 
a time when the influence of the holistic approach to 
teaching theology that characterized late Scholasti¬ 
cism was on the wane. Scholarly interest now centered 
on particular problems in theology, and the application 
of logic and terminological reflection to treating those 
problems. After Wycliffe had become a doctor of divin¬ 
ity and master of Balliol College, Oxford, the duke of 
Lancaster recruited him into his service and Wycliffe 
later represented King Edward III of England on a com¬ 
mittee negotiating with papal officials in Bruges over the 
jurisdictions of the king and the pope. He soon decid¬ 
ed to focus more keenly on matters of church reform. 
Wycliffe’s philosophical and methodological ideas sup¬ 
ported and reinforced his ideas on church reform. He 
stood for a radically biblical theology, taking the Bible 
as “an emanation of the supreme being transposed into 
writing,” denying that its authoritative interpretation 
rests with the bishops of the church, and calling for its 
translation into the vernacular. 

Wycliffe’s doctrine of predestination held that 
God knows all the elect from all eternity, and that it is 
because God knows them to be elect that they are elect, 
and so members of the church. Therefore those who 
act in a way that is not in keeping with God’s law show 
themselves to be impostors, and if holders of office in 
the church, they forfeit their legitimacy as leaders. Simi¬ 


larly Wycliffe denied the existence of a right to private 
property, seeing such a supposed right as mark of the 
church’s decline from a period of purity prior to the 
Middle Ages. The denial of a right to exclusive prop¬ 
erty and his radical theology of the Eucharist drew 
the most passionate reactions to any of Wycliffe’s doc¬ 
trines. Wycliffe denied that in the Eucharist the bread 
and wine change into the substance of Christ’s body 
and blood, though he claimed the body and blood of 
Christ are also present with the bread and wine. All 24 
propositions of Wycliffe’s theology were condemned in 
1382, but the protection of the duke of Lancaster saved 
him. He died of natural causes in 1384. 

In 1415, however, the Council of Constance con¬ 
demned Wycliffe as a heretic. That same council con¬ 
demned and burned John Huss, the leader of a dissenting 
movement in Prague, in what is now the Czech Republic, 
for holding Wycliffe’s opinions. Since Wycliffe’s views 
were more radical and inspired greater passion, the 
council convicted Huss, not very accurately, of holding 
Wycliffite views, and thereby justified his capital punish¬ 
ment. In fact he held similar ideas to Wycliffe’s, though 
generally in a more moderate form. Huss stood in the 
line of movement for reform that predated Wycliffe. He 
held that one could appeal to Scripture to oppose canon 
law or even councils. While wicked prelates do not lose 
their title to office, Huss claimed that the members of 
the church owe them no obedience. Unlike Wycliffe, 
however, Huss held that bread and wine do change into 
the body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist. 

The Lollards were a popular English movement 
that drew deeply on Wycliffe’s theology. The move¬ 
ment began in Oxford around 1378. It posed a great 
enough threat to the government that in 1401 member¬ 
ship in the movement could bring punishment by death. 
By 1415 after a failed attempt to oust Henry V and 
the condemnation of Wycliffe at the Council of Con¬ 
stance, Lollardy went underground and lasted mainly 
as a movement in northern England, inspiring various 
reform-minded preachers and social activists. 

See also heresies, pre-Reformation. 

Further reading: Hudson, Anne. The Premature Reformation: 
'Wycliffite Texts and Lollard History. Oxford: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1988; Kenny, Anthony. Wycliffe. Oxford: Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 1985; Oberman, Heiko. Forerunners 
of the Reformation: The Shape of Late Medieval Thought. 
Philadephia: Fortress Press, 1981. 
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Xixia (Hsi Hsia) 

As the Tang (T’ang) dynasty (618-907) was crum¬ 
bling, several regional states came into being that oc¬ 
cupied outlying areas of the once great empire. One of 
them was called Xixia or Western Xia (982-1127). Al¬ 
though it included several ethnic groups, among them 
many Han Chinese, the ruling dynasty and dominant 
ethnic group of Xixia was called Tangut, who were re¬ 
lated to Tibetans. 

The Tangut first entered Chinese history during the 
Tang dynasty when they were invited to settle in fron¬ 
tier regions in present day Sichuan (Szechwan), Qinghai 
(Ch’inghai), and Gansu (Kansu) Provinces as a bulwark 
against Tibetan tribes. The most important prefecture 
they settled in was Xia (Hsia), the name of China’s first 
dynasty and a hallowed name to the Chinese. In 893 the 
Tang court appointed a Tangut chief military governor 
of the region, gave him the title duke of Xia, and also 
conferred on him the surname Li of the Tang imperial 
house. His descendants continued to use it after the Tang 
fell. This is the origin of the name Xixia for the Tangut 
state. Later the Song (Sung) dynasty also conferred its 
ruler’s surname, Zhao ( Chao ), on the Xixia rulers and 
gave them the title king of Xia, but they continued to 
use Li as their surname until the 11th century. 

A written script for Tangut was created in 1037 
under a ruler named Li Yuanhao (Li Yuen-hao). It had 
about 6,000 characters and was based on the Chi¬ 
nese script, possibly because like Chinese, Tangut was 
monosyllabic and tonal, but the two are not mutu¬ 


ally intelligible. During the next two centuries written 
Tangut was widely used, much more so than Khitan 
was used by the Liao dynasty, or Jurchen was by the 
Jin (Chin) dynasty. This was so despite the fact that 
many Tangut officials of Xixia were bilingual and flu¬ 
ent in written Chinese. Li Yuanhao’s order to invent a 
Tangut script is interpreted as an assertion of his native 
culture as opposed to the Chinese. (He also dropped 
his Chinese surname Li and substituted it with a Tang¬ 
ut one.) However Xixia was so thoroughly destroyed 
by the Mongol forces of Genghis Khan that the lan¬ 
guage became forgotten until scholars in the mid-20th 
century began to study it from dual language (Chinese 
and Tangut) inscriptions on surviving stones and from 
documents recently excavated. 

There was no Xixia history written by its own peo¬ 
ple. Later when the rulers of the Mongol Yuan dynasty 
(1279-1368) in China ordered dynastic histories for its 
immediate predecessors compiled, the board entrusted 
to do so acknowledged the Song, Liao, and Jin dynasties 
as legitimate ruling houses of China and wrote exten¬ 
sive and detailed histories of each. However they did 
not acknowledge Xixia as a dynasty. Therefore there 
is no Chinese dynastic history of Xixia, only chapters 
about them in other historical works. 

In 1038 Yuanhao proclaimed himself emperor of a 
new dynasty called Da Xia (Ta Hsia), meaning “Great 
Xia.” It is reminiscent of the Khitan’s creation of an 
imperial state in 916 with Chinese trappings. At its 
maximum extent at the end of the 11th century Xixia 
measured over 800 miles from east to west and over 500 
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miles from north to south. It bordered the Gobi Desert 
in the north and included the Gansu Corridor in the 
west, which was important because that was the route 
of trans-Eurasian trade from which it received much 
revenue. The core of the state was the Xia area, which 
contained extensive irrigation works originating from 
the Han dynasty (202 b.c.e.-200 c.e.) that sustained a 
mixed agricultural and pastoral economy. Beyond the 
agricultural core much of the land was desert. Xixia 
had two capital cities, Xiping (Hsi-p’ing) on the east 
side of the Yellow River and Xingqing (Hsing-ching) on 
the west side near present-day Ningxia (Ning-hsia); a 
royal cemetery was located nearby with tombs built on 
the Song model. At the height of its power under Yuan- 
hao, Xixia defeated the Song and under a peace signed 
between the two states, Song gave large annual gifts of 
silk and silver to Xixia. 

As with the Song, Xixia adopted Confucianism as 
state ideology, shrines were built in the capital to honor 
Confucius, schools were established in cities to teach 
the Confucian Classics, and a national academy was 
established to train advisers to the rulers. As the dynas¬ 
ty progressed, the trend toward Sinicization in philoso¬ 
phy, arts, ritual, and even fashion grew. Several among 
the nine Xixia rulers had Chinese mothers and wives. 
To the Xixia elite Chinese things represented sophisti¬ 
cation, and they became more assimilated to Chinese 
values than their contemporary Khitan nobles in the 
Liao dynasty were. This trend also produced tension 
and division because some Tangut continued to honor 
their traditional tribal values; these conflicts were never 
resolved. Although Daoism (Taoism) was patronized 
and Nestorian Christianity and Manicheanism had 
adherents, most Tangut followed the Tibetan model of 
Buddhism, deviating from the Chinese. Many Buddhist 
texts were translated to Tangut and printed from carved 
wood blocks. 

Xixia existed internationally in complex relation¬ 
ships with the Song, Liao, and Jin dynasties in shifting 
alliances, war, and peace, until the rise of the Mongols. 
The first Mongol attack occurred in 1205; Temujin, who 
became Genghis Khan one year later, led it. A request for 
aid from Jin (who would later be a Mongol victim also) 
was refused. Xixia sued for peace and became a subject 
ally of the Mongols under very oppressive terms. When 
Xixia revolted later, their doom was sealed. In 1226 
Genghis Khan personally led an army to destroy Xixia, 
which they did systematically and continued even after 
Genghis died in 1227. When the capital surrendered 
every inhabitant was killed and the royal cemetery was 
plundered. The state and dynasty, which had produced 


nine rulers, disappeared. It is unclear what happened to 
the survivors. There is evidence that some of the ruling 
clan members and followers fled to the upper reaches of 
the Yarlung River in present day western Sichuan prov¬ 
ince. Other small groups fled to northeastern China, 
where fragments of their culture survived for some 
time. 

See also Tibetan Kingdom. 

Further reading: Dunnell, Ruth W. The Great State of White 
and High, Buddhism and State Formation in Eleventh Cen¬ 
tury Xia. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1996; Fran- 
ke, Herbert, and Denis Sinor, eds. The Cambridge History of 
China, Vol. 6, Alien Regimes and Border States 907-1368. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Xuanzang (Hsuan-tsang) 

(c. 600-664) Chinese Buddhist monk 

Xuanzang was a Chinese monk who journeyed to India 
to study Buddhism. He was preceded by others, among 
them Fa Xian (Fa-hsien), but was surpassed by none. 
Together the pilgrims’ translations and other writings 
enhanced China’s knowledge of many lands and added 
to the understanding of Buddhism. 

A precocious boy from a literati family, he followed 
his elder brother to pursue a monastic life at 12 and was 
given the religious name Xuanzang upon ordination 
at age 20. In 629 he embarked on a 16-year journey 
to India, leaving China at night and in secret because 
Emperor Taizong (T’ang-tsung, r. 626-649) of the 
newly founded Tang (T’ang) dynasty had forbidden 
his subjects to leave the country. His journey involved 
crossing formidable deserts and high mountains, with 
rest periods among monastic communities and as guest 
of rulers in the oasis towns, across modern Afghani¬ 
stan, down the Indus River valley, across Kashmir, to 
the Ganges valley. 

In India he studied, lectured, and debated with Bud¬ 
dhist scholars and teachers of other religions and was 
entertained and honored by kings. Twice he was the 
guest of King Harsha Vardhana, the powerful ruler 
of northern India. Xuanzang traveled widely through¬ 
out the subcontinent except the southern tip. He studied 
and lectured at Nalanda, where Buddhist scholars from 
many Asian lands studied at the famous university. He 
also visited holy sites such as Bodh Gaya and Sarnath 
that were associated with Gautama Buddha’s life and 
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famous Buddhist monuments at Ajanta and Patalipu- 
tra. He also collected manuscripts and relics. 

In 643 Xuanzang participated in a five-day-long 
religious debate among leaders of different schools 
sponsored by King Harsha and witnessed a spectacu¬ 
lar almsgiving ceremony during which Harsha gave 
away all his wealth except his warhorses and elephants. 
Finally and reluctantly Harsha granted him permission 
to return to China and provided him with a military 
escort to the border of his kingdom, money for the trip, 
and beasts of burden to carry the manuscripts. Follow¬ 
ing the southern Silk Road and after many perils Xuan¬ 
zang arrived home after 16 years and having traveled 
10,000 miles. News of his arrival preceded him and he 
entered Chang’an a national hero in 645. 

Taizong, who had meantime gained the reputation as 
a heroic warrior and wise ruler, welcomed him to court 
in a special audience and eagerly listened to his reports 
of lands, rulers, and peoples he had seen. Taizong also 
asked Xuanzang to join his government as a minister, 
unsuccessfully. The monk did however agree to write an 
account of his travels, titled Record of Western Regions. 
Xuanzang lived in Chang’an for the rest of his life. Under 
the emperor’s patronage he headed a team of monks that 
translated a prodigious quantity of Buddhist texts to Chi¬ 
nese (73 works, and over 1,000 scrolls). His Record of 
Western Regions remains important in aiding archaeolo¬ 
gists’ work from China through Central Asia to India. 
Another result of his journey was an exchange of ambas¬ 
sadors between Taizong and Harsha. The third Chinese 
embassy to India found Harsha assassinated, whereupon 
the ambassador gathered an army aided by the Tang 
tributary state Tibet, captured the usurping assassin, and 
brought him to China for punishment. The effort, how¬ 
ever, could not save Harsha’s kingdom. 

Further reading: Beal, Samuel, tr. The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang. 
New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1973; Waley, Arthur. 
The Real Tripitaka. London: Allen and Unwin, 1952; Wrig- 
gins, Sally Hovey. Xuanzang, A Buddhist Pilgrim on the Silk 
Road. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1996. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Xuanzong (Hsuan-tsung) 

(685-762) Chinese emperor 

Li Longji (Li Lung-chi) reigned 712-756 as Ming- 
huang (Ming-buang means Brilliant Emperor; Xuan¬ 
zong was his posthumous title). He was the grandson 


of Empress Wu Zhao and son of Ruizong (Jui-tsung, 
r. 710-712), who abdicated in his favor. His youth was 
spent under house arrest in his grandmother’s court. 
His reign marked the zenith of the Tang (T’ang) dy¬ 
nasty, the first 40 years of which were of peace and 
prosperity. His court was brilliant and elegant, with 
2 million people living within and outside the walls 
of his capital city, Chang’an (Ch’ang-an), then the 
largest and most cosmopolitan city in the world. His 
reign inaugurated the golden age of Chinese po¬ 
etry; the works of the great poets Li Bo (Li Po), Du 
Fu (Tu Fu), and others are still celebrated in China 
and Japan. A patron of the arts, he set up the Hanlin 
Academy at court, where the best scholars, writers, 
and artists were nurtured. 

Minghuang began his reign by sweeping away 
the favorites and corrupt officials who had been 
allowed to flourish during Empress Wu’s last years 
and during the ineffective reigns of her two sons, 
Minghuang’s uncle and father. He was a conscien¬ 
tious ruler who worked hard in administration, kept 
himself informed of the conditions of his people, kept 
down court extravagance, abolished capital punish¬ 
ment, and pursued a vigorous foreign policy that kept 
peace along the borders. 

Minghuang however lived too long for his and the 
dynasty’s good. At age 60 he fell in love with Lady 
Yang, concubine of one of his sons. He forced his son 
to divorce her and brought her to his own court with 
the rank of Guifei or Exalted Consort. She was famous 
for her obesity and made being fat fashionable. Doting 
on her, he abandoned his responsibilities and settled to 
a life of luxurious indulgence with her, while ennobling 
her sisters and other relatives and making her broth¬ 
er Yang Guozhong (Yang Kuo-chung) chief minister. 
Under the Yang family’s dominance honest officials lost 
all influence. Yang Guifei’s scandalous behavior includ¬ 
ed “adopting” the clownish and scheming Turkic gen¬ 
eral An Lushan (An Lu-Shan) as her son and promoting 
him to the rank of prince. 

An rose to be commanding general of over 150,000 
of the empire’s best troops stationed in the north. In 
755 An rose in rebellion, captured the eastern capital 
Luoyang (Loyang), proclaimed himself emperor, then 
marched on Chang’an. Minghuang and the court fled 
the capital and headed southward, seeking refuge in 
Sichuan (Szechwan) province. 

However his guards refused to fight until they had 
killed Yang Guozhong. They then forced him to hand 
over Yang Guifei and strangled her. Minghuang abdi¬ 
cated in shame and grief in 756. It fell to Minghuang’s 
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son and successor Suzong (Su-tsung) to quell the rebel¬ 
lion, at great cost, in 763. 

The Tang dynasty never recovered from its conse¬ 
quences. The tragic end of Minghuang and Yang Gui- 
fei’s love has inspired great poetry and became the sub¬ 
ject of famous paintings. 

See also An Lushan (An Lu-Shan) Rebellion. 


Further reading: Pulleyblank, Edwin G. The Background 
of the Rebellion of An Lu-shan. London, 1955; Twitchett, 
Denis, ed. The Cambridge History of China. Vol. Ill Sui 
and T’ang China 589-906. London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1979. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 





Yarmuk, Battle of 

The Battle of Yarmuk (a tributary of the Jordan River), 
close to the present-day border of Syria and Jordan, was 
a decisive battle between the Byzantine Empire and the 
rapidly expanding Arab Islamic empire. In the 630s as 
Arab forces advanced out of the Arabian Peninsula into 
Iraq in the east and greater Syria in the northeast they 
encroached deep inside Byzantine territory. When they 
lay siege to Damascus and other major cities, the Byz¬ 
antine emperor Heraclius (r. 610-641) grew alarmed 
and raised a large army of Greek and native Arabs in 
the eastern Mediterranean to defeat the Muslim army. 
However the Arab Islamic forces of Bedu tribespeople 
were often joined by Arab volunteers, many of them 
Christians, who had become disaffected by Byzantine 
policies and high taxation. 

The able Arab commander Khalid ibn al-Walid had 
already achieved major military victories in the Ara¬ 
bian Peninsula and was a keen strategist. The Arabs 
also enjoyed the advantages of a new dynamic religious 
faith, mobility, and a willingness to fight in the heat 
of the midday with scant water supplies. The Arab 
forces only numbered about 25,000; although the com¬ 
monly given number of 90,000 Byzantine troops is an 
exaggeration, the Byzantines clearly outnumbered the 
Arabs. In August 636, when the Arab and Byzantine 
forces met along the Yarmuk River, which is traversed 
by deep ravines, the forces were spread out over several 
kilometers. The fighting lasted for six days and several 
times seemed to shift in favor of the Byzantines. 


In keeping with Arab tradition, women and chil¬ 
dren accompanied the forces in wartime and on several 
well-documented occasions the women urged the men 
forward and even marched toward the Greeks armed 
with swords and tent posts. Fifty-year-old Hind Bint 
Utba, who had already earned a reputation as a formi¬ 
dable force in the Islamic community, marshaled troops 
in defense of their positions. Allegedly, the Greeks were 
so startled by the sight of armed women that some 
jumped over a cliff at the edge of the battlefield. By the 
end of the sixth day of fighting the Arabs were clearly 
victorious and, with no backup plans, the Byzantine 
forces retreated into the Anatolian Peninsula. 

The victory at Yarmuk paved the way for the con¬ 
quest of Damascus and then Jerusalem in 638. The 
inhabitants of Jerusalem handed the city, considered 
sacred to Jews, Christians, and Muslims, directly to 
Caliph Omar. The newly gained territories of the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean were consolidated under the Umayy- 
ad Caliphate led by Caliph Muaw’iya, Hind’s son, and 
Damascus was made the new capital. Arab forces also 
went on to conquer Egypt and North Africa. The new 
Arab Islamic empire assimilated many Byzantine cul¬ 
tural and architectural styles and many of the Arab 
Christians, who were not forced to convert, gradually 
adopted Arabic as the primary language. 

See also Byzantine Empire: political history; 
Umayyad dynasty. 

Further reading: Nicolle, David. Yarmuk 636 a.d. The Mus¬ 
lim Conquest of Syria. London: Osprey, 1994; McGraw, 
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Donner F. The Early Islamic Conquests. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1981. 

Janice J. Terry 

Yaroslav the Wise 

(c. 978-1054) grand prince of Novgorod and Kiev 

Also called Iaroslav , or Yaroslav Mudryi in Russian, 
Yaroslav the Wise was grand prince of Kiev from 1019 
to 1054, one of the brightest representatives of the Ri- 
urykide (Rurikovich) dynasty, who was best known in 
eastern European history as a powerful leader of the ear¬ 
ly centralized Kievan Rus state. He was the son of Grand 
Prince Vladimir I (Volodymyr) (Vladimir the Great). 
He is also recognized as a skillful administrator, military 
leader, and diplomat who put the Kievan Rus state on 
the political map of medieval Europe as one of the im¬ 
portant powers of his era. At the end of Yaroslav’s rule in 
Rostov (c. 988-c. 1010) the new city of Yaroslav (about 
100 miles from Rostov) was established in his honor. He 
was then sent to rule the city of Novgorod in the north¬ 
ern part of Kievan Rus. Yaroslav preferred to use Viking 
(Varangian) mercenaries in Novgorod (the Riurykide dy¬ 
nasty, in fact, was of Viking descent). The Vikings, the 
privileged and favorites of the prince, were cruel and vio¬ 
lent toward locals. In 1014 Yaroslav decided not to pay 
tribute to his father, Grand Prince Vladimir. The angry 
father prepared to fight his son but soon died of illness. 

After the death of Vladimir, his eldest son, Svya- 
topolk, decided to win the throne of Kiev. To prevent 
his brothers from ascension to the throne, Svyato- 
polk killed Boris, Gleb, and Svyatoslav and acquired 
the throne. Svyatopolk, who became known as the 
Accursed (Okayannyi in Russian) for killing his own 
brothers, was very unpopular among ordinary citizens, 
soldiers, and the nobility in Kiev. Yaroslav, whose life 
was spared by the distance between Kiev and Novgorod, 
challenged Svyatopolk. He relied greatly on the help of 
Viking mercenaries as well as on citizens of Novgorod 
who were more than happy to assist him in his battle 
against Svyatopolk the Accursed. After a long battle 
with Svyatopolk, Yaroslav defeated him and seized 
power in 1016. Svyatopolk escaped to Poland. The Pol¬ 
ish king Boleslas, interested in helping Svyatopolk in 
exchange for territorial concessions, sent his troops to 
Kiev. Yaroslav was defeated in a bitter battle in 1017 
and escaped to Novgorod. By 1019 he gathered more 
troops from Novgorod. In a decisive battle he defeated 
his brother and became the grand prince of Kievan Rus. 


It took him about two decades to assert his authority 
over some remote parts of his country, since he fought 
with another brother, Mstislav. From 1036 Yaroslav 
was the sole ruler of Kievan Rus. 

Yaroslav ruled Kievan Rus for about 35 years, 
consolidating political and economic power and mak¬ 
ing the city of Kiev one of the greatest cultural cen¬ 
ters in eastern Europe. He was notable for his military 
achievements, as he defeated the powerful and destruc¬ 
tive nomadic Pechenegs on the Kievan southern frontier 
in 1036-37. In a series of campaigns on the western 
frontier in the 1030s and 1040s he weakened the Pol¬ 
ish state, won the province of Galicia from Poland, 
and expanded his possessions in the Baltic region by 
subduing Estonians, Lithuanians, and other tribal con¬ 
federations. He also attempted to challenge the politi¬ 
cal dominance of the Byzantine Empire in southeastern 
Europe but was defeated at Constantinople in 1043. 

The cultural and religious development of Kievan 
Rus was greatly advanced by Yaroslav during his rule. 
He promoted the spread of Christianity, which was for¬ 
mally introduced by his father, Vladimir, in 988. A con¬ 
siderable number of religious and some secular books 
were brought from the Byzantine Empire and were 
translated from Greek to the Old Slavonic and Old 
Church Slavonic languages. It is important to highlight 
that the close religious ties of Yaroslav with the Byzan¬ 
tine Church contributed to the future isolation of Rus¬ 
sia from the Roman Catholic Church and consequently 
from Latin civilization. Yaroslav understood the signifi¬ 
cance of art. He encouraged Byzantine artists and arti¬ 
sans, especially architects, to settle in his capital. 

New churches were built, and the first Russian 
monasteries were established during the reign of Yaro¬ 
slav to signify the central role of the Christian church 
in the state. The monumental cathedral of St. Sophia 
and the Golden Gate of the Kievan Fortress became 
the most famous examples of the Kievan architecture. 
Under the order of Yaroslav, the country’s legal system 
was codified and completed with publication of the 
legal code called Yaroslav’s Justice (Pravda Yaroslava 
in Slavic). 

Yaroslav was continuously replacing tribal lead¬ 
ers with his own associates and vigorously persecuting 
pagan leaders and suppressing paganism. These actions 
further contributed to transformation of the East Slavic 
tribal confederations into a dynamic feudal state and 
strengthened positions of the religious clergy in the 
political affairs. In 1051 Yaroslav appointed the local 
metropolitan Illarion for the first time without the par¬ 
ticipation of Constantinople. 
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Yaroslav pursued a very active foreign policy; he 
supported and promoted international trade. Russian 
merchants successfully traded as far as the Byzantine 
Empire, France, Hungary, Norway, and Persia. He 
built alliances with several central European and west¬ 
ern powers through dynastic marriages, as his daugh¬ 
ter Elizabeth was married to Harald III of Norway, 
daughter Anna to Henry I of France, and Anastasia to 
Andrew I of Hungary. Yaroslav was married to a Swed¬ 
ish princess and his sister married a Byzantine prince. 
This cemented the high prestige of the Kievan Rus 
state, and Yaroslav’s dynasty in Europe. Yaroslav died 
in 1054, respected as a successful builder of the central¬ 
ized Kievan Rus state. In his will he divided his domain 
among his five sons, entrusting the Kievan throne to his 
eldest son, Izaslav. However the state was ripped apart 
very soon after Yaroslav’s death by his ambitious, but 
not farsighted sons. 

See also Vikings: Russia. 

Further reading: Florinsky, M. T. Russia: A History and Inter¬ 
pretation. New York: MacMillan, 1954; Freeze, Gregory, ed. 
Russia: A History. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002; 
Hosking, G. Russia and the Russians: A History. London: 
Allen Lane, 2001; Hrushevsky, Mykhailo, et al. History of 
Ukraine-Rus’, From Prehistory to the Eleventh Century. En¬ 
glewood, NJ: Ukrainian Academic Press, 1997; Kliuchevskii, 
V. O. A History of Russia. New York: E.P. Dutton, 1911- 
1931; Kocherha, Ivan. Yaroslav the Wise: A Drama in Verse. 
Trans, by Walter May. Kiev: Dnipro, 1982; Riasanovsky, 
Nicholas V. A History of Russia. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2005. 

Rafis Abazov 

Yelu Chucai 

(1189-1243) Chinese statesman 

Yelu Chucai belonged to the Yelu clan of the Khitan 
Liao dynasty, which ruled northeastern China 916- 
1125. After the fall of Liao his branch of the family 
remained in northern China and served the Jin (Chin) 
dynasty (1115-1234) that had destroyed Liao. He was 
thoroughly Sinicized, a follower of Confucian philoso¬ 
phy, and also practiced Buddhism. The Mongol army 
captured him in 1215 and three years later he was sent 
to Mongolia. He so impressed Genghis Khan in an 
interview that Genghis appointed him scribe and court 
astrologer; he accompanied Genghis on campaigns to 
Central Asia between 1216 and 1219. 


When Ogotai Khan succeeded his father as grand 
khan in 1229, a debate ensued among his advisers on 
the general policy directions. The extreme faction advo¬ 
cated the extermination of the agricultural population of 
northern China and use of the land for pasturage. Yelu 
Chucai argued forcibly in favor of letting the people live 
and taxing them, which would generate more revenue 
and benefit the imperial treasury in the long run. Ogotai 
decided to give Yelu Chucai’s proposal a one-year trial 
period. Yelu Chucai devised a plan that assessed every 
adult a fixed tribute paid in silk yarn or silver, and every 
farming family a set grain tax. This fixed and predict¬ 
able tax that everyone had to pay was preferable to the 
random and ruthless looting up to that time, and for the 
Mongol government resulted in increased revenue. 

As a result Ogotai appointed Yelu Chucai head of 
his secretariat that oversaw the administration for North 
China; he would use his position to push for more 
reforms. One was to take a census for more accurate tax 
assessment. Another was to apply the Jin code for admin¬ 
istration of laws for the Chinese population because the 
Mongol code was unsuitable for a sedentary culture. In 
1238 he was able to hold examinations for the Chinese 
population across North China. A quarter of the candi¬ 
dates still had the status of prisoners of war or slaves of 
the Mongols. The exams were based on the Confucian 
Classics, and over 4,000 men passed. However Ogo¬ 
tai employed few of those who passed and only in very 
lowly posts. This was because the Mongol rulers had no 
intention of sharing power with their Chinese subjects. 

Yelu Chucai also had limited success in his tax reforms 
because of Ogotai’s constant demand for more revenue 
and orders to increase taxes at will. He turned to a sys¬ 
tem of tax farming relying on his Central Asian support¬ 
ers to collect taxes and keeping a portion for themselves. 
Central Asians were also favored as moneylenders, who 
loaned money to farmers to pay their taxes and charged 
over 100 percent per year in interest. Ogotai also created 
numerous appanages (fiefs) for his relatives and support¬ 
ers, who were able to mistreat the people under their 
control without government interference. Yelu Chucai 
died in 1243 in Karakorum. His great contribution was 
to persuade Ogotai not to exterminate the conquered 
northern Chinese population. His reforms were largely 
put aside in favor of Mongol policy interests. 

Further reading: Franke, Herbert, and Denis Sinor, eds. Cam¬ 
bridge History of China, Vol. 6: Alien Regimes and Border 
States 907-1368. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1994; de Rachewiltz, Igor, Hok-lam Chan, Hsiao Ch’i-ch’ing, 
and Peter W. Geier eds. In the Service of the Khan: Eminent 
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Personalities in the Early Mongol-Yuan Period (1200-1300). 
Weisbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1992; Wright, Arthur F., and 
Denis Twitchett eds. Confucian Personalities. Stanford: Stan¬ 
ford University Press, 1962. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Yongle (Yung-lo) 

(1360-1424) Chinese emperor 

The man who became the third ruler of China’s Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644) as Emperor Yongle (Yung-lo) 
(meaning “lasting joy”) was the fourth son of Zhu Yu- 
anzhang (Chu Yuan-chang), the dynastic founder. His 
personal name was Zhu Di (Chu Ti). Well grounded 
in Confucian studies and also a proven military com¬ 
mander, he personally led expeditions deep into Mon¬ 
golia. Granted the title prince of Yan (Yen) by his father, 
he was also appointed commander of a large garrison 
that guarded Yan and the former Yuan dynasty (1279- 
1368) capital Dadu (T’a-tu). Zhu Yuanzhang, who is 
known as Emperor Hongwu (Hung-wu) and posthu¬ 
mously as Taizu (T’ai-Tsu), appointed his eldest son 
the crown prince, and the crown prince’s eldest son as 
his heir when the crown prince died before him. 

Taizu died in 1398 and his 20-year-old grandson 
succeeded as Emperor Jianwen (Chien-wen). The young 
emperor and his advisers at once made political changes 
that included purging his uncles (sons of Taizu), some 
of whom commanded troops guarding against Mongol 
invasions. These provoked a crisis and war when Jian¬ 
wen seized two of the prince of Yan’s officials and car¬ 
ried them off to Nanjing (Nanking), the then Ming 
capital, for execution. As the eldest surviving son of 
Taizu the prince of Yan accused his nephew of persecut¬ 
ing the princes and wrongfully changing the direction 
set by the dynastic founder. 

Hostilities began in 1399 with an attack by the 
emperor’s forces. The prince, who was a superb com¬ 
mander and strategist, had about 100,000 troops. The 
emperor had over 300,000 men but they were less well 
led. After a hard campaign the gates of Nanjing were 
opened to the prince’s army on July 13, 1402. In the 
melee the palace caught fire and when the fire died out 
three badly burned bodies were found and declared 
to be those of Jianwen, his empress, and their eldest 
son (his second son was two years old and lived for 
many years in protective custody). Because there was 
no proof of the authenticity of the corpses, searches for 
Jianwen continued for many years and legends prolif¬ 


erated about what had happened to him. (Many years 
later he was found and identified by a birthmark, living 
as a Buddhist monk, and was allowed to live out his 
life.) Zhu Di thus became emperor, not the successor of 
his nephew, but of his father. He chose the reign name 
Emperor Yongle. Jianwen’s supporters were purged. 

Emperor Yongle is regarded as the second founder 
of the Ming dynasty because of his numerous accom¬ 
plishments and the expansion of the empire under his 
rule. A professional soldier, he took great interest in 
military affairs. To prevent a recurrence of his own 
rebellion against the reigning emperor, he removed his 
brothers and younger sons from active command, reor¬ 
ganized the army, and rotated provincial units to fron¬ 
tier duty and campaigns. Since the northern frontier 
remained vulnerable, and since his new capital Beijing 
(Peking) was close to the borderland, he emphasized 
defenses in the north, taking measures to ensure good 
communications, grain transport, and logistical sup¬ 
port for the troops and settling many on the frontiers 
as soldier-farmers. 

He used both diplomacy and military action in rela¬ 
tionships with the nomads to ensure Chinese interests 
and to prevent them from becoming allies of the Mon¬ 
gols in the northwest. Likewise he conciliated the vari¬ 
ous Jurchen tribes in Manchuria to gain their submis¬ 
sion as vassals. Over a century earlier the first Yuan 
ruler, Kubilai Khan, had obtained control over Tibet. 
As Mongol power collapsed, Tibet went its own way 
under a fractured political-religious system. Yongle did 
not attempt to gain political control over Tibet and 
treated its top clergy with respect and lavished gifts 
on them when they visited, happy that they were not 
united, and therefore could not threaten his borders. 
His main concern was over the Mongols. Between 1410 
and 1424 he personally led five campaigns into Mongo¬ 
lia, each with over 250,000 troops, falling ill and dying 
during the last one. His goal was to forestall the forma¬ 
tion of Mongol alliances and while he scored victories 
each time, he could not destroy them or prevent them 
from coalescing again. Following his death Ming strat¬ 
egy changed to a defensive one. 

To secure China’s primacy in the Asian world Taizu 
had obtained Korea’s vassalage (following the fall of 
the Yuan dynasty Koreans too threw out the Mongols. 
A new dynasty, called Yi or Choson, was established in 
1392). In 1407 Yongle sent an army to conquer Annam 
(modern North Vietnam), a vassal state, because of 
involvement in local politics. The Chinese army crushed 
the Annamese army in battle and annexed the region 
as Chinese provinces. The Annamese, however, waged 
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a guerrilla war of resistance that was costly to China. 
Finally, in 1427, three years after Yongle’s death, a 
peace agreement was reached whereby Annam ruled 
itself but acknowledged Chinese overlordship. Between 
1405 and 1422 Yongle sent six huge naval expeditions 
under a eunuch admiral named Zheng He (Cheng 
Ho) that showed the Chinese flag from Southeast Asia, 
across the Indian Ocean, Persian Gulf, to East Africa 
and brought about trade and acknowledgment of Chi¬ 
nese overlordship from numerous small states through¬ 
out the region. 

Nanjing was an unpleasant memory to Yongle, who 
rebuilt the Yuan capital Dadu (T’a-tu); named it Beijing 
(Peking), meaning Northern Capital; and moved his gov¬ 
ernment there in 1421. He built its imposing city wall, 
the imperial palace (residence and office) of over 9,000 
rooms, the Temple of Heaven, many temples, and a huge 
mausoleum for himself outside the city. 

In government he continued and expanded institu¬ 
tions and practices begun by his father, which became 
the fixed pattern of administration through the dynasty. 
The examination system continued to produce talented 
men for the government, the best among whom were 
recruited to the Hanlin Academy, which helped the 
monarch to draft laws, process documents, and deal 
with problems. Highly educated and author of philo¬ 
sophical essays, he gathered more than 2,000 scholars 
who worked for five years to produce a work called 
the Yongle Dadian (Yung-lo t’a-tien) comprising 11,469 
large volumes and over 50 million words. It was an 
encyclopedia of knowledge in all fields. His sponsor¬ 
ship of intellectual life resulted in many other literary 
projects and publications, printed in large numbers and 
widely distributed, this half a century before Johann 
Gutenberg’s first printed book. Yongle’s accomplish¬ 
ments earned for him the posthumous title on Chengzu 
(Ch’eng-tsu), which means “successful progenitor.” 

See also Le dynasty of Annam. 

Further reading: Chan, David B. The Usurpation of the Prince 
of Yen, 1398-1402. San Francisco: Chinese Materials Center, 
1976; Dreyer, Edward L. Early Ming China: A Political His¬ 
tory, 1355-1435. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1982. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Yuan dynasty 

Yuan was the first non-Chinese dynasty to rule the 
entire area of the Chinese civilization (1279-1368). 


Kubilai Khan (grandson of Genghis Khan) pro¬ 
claimed this rule in 1271, but because South China was 
not then under his control, historians did not formally 
recognize it as the ruling dynasty of China until the 
Southern Song (Sung) dynasty was destroyed in 1279. 
Up to this time all dynasties had taken the name of the 
geographic region of its founder’s family. Since Mongo¬ 
lia was not part of China culturally, Kubilai chose Yuan 
(Great Originator), a word from the Chinese classic the 
Book of Changes. 

Kubilai Khan (r. 1260-94) was the fifth grand khan 
of the Mongol empire, but his election was disputed 
and despite victory over his challengers, his leadership 
was never fully recognized, and he spent years fight¬ 
ing wars with his kinsmen. Kubilai Khan, the greatest 
Yuan ruler, fought wars to enlarge his empire, unsuc¬ 
cessfully only against Japan and Java. He and his suc¬ 
cessors ruled directly over Mongolia, China (including 
Manchuria and Tibet), and indirectly over vassal states 
that included Korea, Burma, Siam, Annam (North Viet¬ 
nam), and Champa (South Vietnam). 

MONGOL CASTE SYSTEM 
AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

Although Kubilai had a much greater appreciation of 
Chinese culture than his predecessors and many of his 
contemporaries in the clan of Genghis Khan, he did 
not read or write Chinese. Even though his conquest of 
Southern Song did not feature the wholesale massacres 
practiced by his predecessors, his regime was neverthe¬ 
less one of military occupation with Mongols the chief 
beneficiaries. 

The Mongol government divided the people into four 
castes or categories as follows: The first caste were Mon¬ 
gols, who enjoyed the highest positions and most privi¬ 
leges; the second caste were called se-mu (light-eyed) peo¬ 
ple, who were Middle Easterners, and other non-Chinese 
including Europeans such as Marco Polo; the third caste 
were northern Chinese and assimilated nomads; and the 
fourth and lowest were southern Chinese from the con¬ 
quered Southern Song lands (who were the most numer¬ 
ous group). 

The Mongol rulers trusted their non-Chinese sub¬ 
jects precisely because they were not Chinese and were 
therefore unconditionally loyal; many served the Mon¬ 
gol masters as ruthless tax collectors and moneylenders. 
The most numerous group, the southern Chinese, were 
most distrusted and exploited. 

Mongols strenuously resisted assimilation to Chinese 
culture. Many preferred to live in yurts (tents), even in 
the capital palace grounds, and trekked to Mongolia to 
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hunt annually. Their love of hunting and riding resulted 
in huge areas throughout China being turned into pas¬ 
tures and hunting parks, their previous owners being 
evicted or enslaved. Mongol cuisine consisted mainly 
of boiled or roasted mutton, washed down with huge 
quantities of koumiss (fermented mare’s milk). Alcohol¬ 
ism killed many in the ruling house prematurely. 

The fate of the Yuan dynasty was closely tied to the 
effectiveness of its military. Mongols and their nomadic 
allies formed the elite cavalry, which was supported by 
land granted to the hereditary heads of the units. But 
because Mongols lacked managerial skills and abused 
the Chinese farmers, many fled, causing a drop in pro¬ 
duction, hence income. Chinese formed the infantry units, 
which were distrusted; for example, Chinese units had to 
turn in their weapons after maneuvers. As Mongol mili¬ 
tary effectiveness declined, the accumulated grievances 
of the subject people led to widespread rebellions. 

The official language of the Yuan government was 
Mongolian. A written script had been created for writ¬ 
ing down spoken Mongol under Genghis Khan; it used 
the Uighur script. Early Mongols practiced shamanism, 
but Kubilai Khan became interested in Chan (Ch’an) 
Buddhism in his youth and then turned to Tibetan 
Lamaist Buddhism after he took over Tibet and came 
under the influence of a religious leader called Phagspa. 
Phagspa was called on to create a new script for writing 
Mongol, called the Phagspa script, which is still in use. 
Kubilai’s adherence and patronage also led to the con¬ 
version of Mongols in Mongolia and China to become 
Buddhists of the Tibetan school. Kubilai and his suc¬ 
cessors also granted enormous favors and huge sums 
to Tibetan clergymen, who became widely hated by the 
Chinese for their abuse of power. 

Kubilai and his successors gradually allowed their 
Chinese subjects to add Chinese-style government offic¬ 
es, modified from the Tang (T’ang) and Song model, 
though under Mongol supervision. In 1315 the exami¬ 
nation system was even reinstated, but with a quota 
system that gave half of the doctoral degrees to Mon¬ 
gol and se-mu candidates regardless of qualification; 
the number of officials who had passed the examina¬ 
tions never exceeded 4 percent. Chinese were restricted 
to low, mainly clerical posts and received few promo¬ 
tions. For committing the same crimes, Chinese were 
punished more severely, and Mongols were given light 
punishment for crimes against Chinese. Some of Kubi¬ 
lai Khan’s successors patronized Chinese arts and cul¬ 
ture, became collectors of Chinese art, and endorsed 
the writing of the official histories of all three preceding 
dynasties, the Song, Liao, and Jin, as the Yuan’s legiti¬ 


mate predecessors. However, by and large the Mongols 
left Chinese intellectual life alone. This allowed private 
academies to continue teaching Neo-Confucianism. A 
number of notable painters also continued along earlier 
traditions. Because few intellectuals found opportunities 
under the Yuan government, some took up unorthodox 
professions such as medicine, fortune telling, writing 
fiction, and developing operatic drama. 

ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
AND THE LUXURY TRADE 

Kubilai Khan began measures to restore aspects of the 
damaged economy and fostered trade. Thus he had the 
Grand Canal repaired and built and maintained roads. 
These measures were necessary to transport food and 
luxuries from southern China to supply his court in Dadu 
(T’a-tu), which had been capital city of the Liao dynas¬ 
ty and Jin (Chin) dynasty, which had been destroyed 
by earlier Mongol armies and he had rebuilt. 

He also maintained a second capital, his headquar¬ 
ters from the days before becoming emperor. It was 
called Shangdu (Shang-tu), located 200 miles north of 
Dadu and close to the Mongolian steppes. The annual 
trek of the court from one capital to the other, which 
was continued throughout the dynasty, was costly. 
Kubilai also established a postal service with 1,400 sta¬ 
tions, 4,000 carts, 6,000 boats, and 50,000 horses. 

The international luxury trade prospered because 
the different branches of Genghis Khan’s family ruled 
from Korea to eastern Europe and imposed conditions 
that made travel and trade safe—historians call this the 
Pax Tatarica (Tatar Peace). For example Chinese porce¬ 
lain makers produced beautiful underglazed blue wares 
from the fine cobalt that was mined in Persia (Persia 
was ruled by the descendants of Kubilai Khan’s younger 
brother Hulagu Khan). 

Sorghum, a new crop, was introduced and became 
an important food source for North China. However 
the prosperity under the Yuan government was spotty 
and largely superficial. Ineptitude and rampant infla¬ 
tion from fiscal irresponsibility and currency manipu¬ 
lation caused great harm to the economy and general 
impoverishment. Mongol and se-mu owned vast tracts 
of land, granted as appanage (fief) by Mongol rulers to 
their favorites, and reduced the people who worked for 
them to slavery. 

DECLINE AND COLLAPSE 

Kubilai died in 1294. He was predeceased by his heir 
and appointed a grandson his successor, called Temur 
Oljeitu, r. 1294-1307. There were no external wars 
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during the ensuing 40 years, the mid-Yuan era. How¬ 
ever instead of consolidation bitter succession conflicts 
destabilized the dynasty. Nine emperors followed one 
another in 39 years, most coming to power under dis¬ 
pute, and after armed conflicts. Two were murdered 
while on the throne. Furthermore each change in ruler 
also resulted in bloody purges and policy reversals. 
Many of the disputes involved ethnic policy, whether 
to remain true to the nomadic heritage versus Siniciza- 
tion, and relationship with the Chinese. Most of the 
short-reigning emperors were weak; several of them 
were children. 

Toghon Temur Khan (r. 1333-68) was the last 
and longest reigning Mongol emperor, who assumed 
the throne at age 13. He was dogged throughout his 
reign by his disputed paternity, which cast doubt on his 
legitimacy. He relied on powerful ministers, the first of 
whom was called Bayan. Bayan was anti-Chinese and 
sought to reassert Mongol authority by imposing strict 
segregation between Mongols and Chinese. He forbade 
Chinese to learn Mongol; confiscated their weapons, 
iron tools, and horses, in an attempt to forestall revolts; 
and forbade the performance of Chinese operas. Final¬ 
ly he proposed solving the ethnic problem by killing 
all Chinese with the five most popular surnames; that 
would have accounted for 90 percent of the population. 
Luckily by then the government had no ability to carry 
it out. 

Floods, droughts, and plagues (possibly the Black 
Death brought to China by Mongol garrisons in the 
Middle East) overwhelmed the crumbling administra¬ 
tion. Toghon Temur abandoned participation in the 
government, giving himself over to Lama Buddhist 
practices and debauchery. In 1368 a successful Chinese 
rebel leader, Zhu Yuanzhang (Chu Yuan-chang), who 
had already established his headquarters and an admin¬ 
istration in Nanjing (Nanking) south of the Yangzi 
(Yangtze) River, took Dadu. Before that Toghon Temur 
and his remaining court had fled to Mongolia, where he 
died two years later. Zhu became the founding emperor 
of the Ming dynasty. 

See also Tibetan Kingdom. 

Further reading: Franke, Herbert, and Denis Twitchett, eds. 
The Cambridge History of China, Vol. VI: Alien Regimes and 
Border States 907-1368. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994; Morgan, David. The Mongols. New York: David 
Blackwell Inc., 1987; Mote, F. W. Imperial China, 900-1800. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1999. 
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Yue Fei (Yueh Fei) 

(1103-1142) Chinese general 

Yue Fei is one of the most famous and admired figures 
in Chinese history. His parents were farmers in pres¬ 
ent day Henan (Honan) province. Growing up he was 
acutely aware of the brutal power of the nomadic Jur- 
chens, who frequently raided his region. In 1122 he 
joined a daredevil corps of the army. 

In 1127 the Jurchen Jin (Chin) dynasty sacked Kai- 
feng (K’ai-feng), the Song (Sung) dynasty capital, 
carrying off to the wilds of Manchuria Song; Huizong 
(Hui-tsung), his heir; and 3,000 members of his family 
and court. One of Huizong’s younger sons escaped cap¬ 
ture and rallied loyalists in resistance against the Jurchens, 
retreating to South China, until they established a govern¬ 
ment in Hangzhou (Hangchou) near the coast in modern 
Zejiang (Chekiang) province 10 years later. That prince 
reigned as Gaozong (Kao-tsung) of the Southern Song 
dynasty. Yue Fei was the most courageous, popular, and 
successful general, who trained and led a well-disciplined 
army of over 100,000 men. Volunteers flocked to join 
his ranks, his soldiers calling themselves the “Yue Family 
Army. ” They campaigned against local bandits who had 
risen in the wake of the collapse of central authority, earn¬ 
ing gratitude of people in affected areas. They also took 
the offensive aggressively against Jin troops, recovering 
lost territory into the Yellow River valley, raising morale 
among the Chinese and hope of recovering lost lands. 

Yue’s actions and popularity did not suit Gaozong 
and his chief councilor Qin Gui (Ch’in Kuei), who 
secretly began peace negotiations with the Jin in 1138, 



Lingyin Temple in Hangzhou was founded in 326 C.E.. The temple 
has been destroyed and restored at least 1 6 times over its history . 
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because his successes stood in their path. Gaozong might 
have been genuinely doubtful of ultimate success in war. 
He also stood to lose personally if Yue defeated the Jin 
and forced them to return the captive Huizong and his 
heir (who was Gaozong’s elder brother, and therefore 
the rightful ruler). Qin Gui was by all accounts a power- 
hungry politician who staked his future on peace with 
the Jin, who may have demanded Yue’s elimination as 
their condition for peace. In 1141 Yue was relieved of 
his command (as were several other successful anti-Jin 
generals) and jailed for insubordination and malfea¬ 
sance. No credible evidence could be produced against 
him, so Qin Gui gave an order to have him poisoned in 
jail, and his eldest son, a promising young officer and a 
key lieutenant, was executed. His widow and remain¬ 
ing children were sent to harsh exile. The Song govern¬ 
ment destroyed most documents concerning his official 
career. 

Qin Giu retained power until he died in 1155. In 
1661 changes in court politics led to the total rehabili¬ 
tation of Yue Fei and surviving members of his family 


returned from exile. Yue’s body, secretly taken from the 
prison by sympathetic jailers, was exhumed and buried 
with honor. 

Thus began the cult of Yue Fei, as a great patriot 
and a rallying hero of Chinese nationalism. His mother 
was also honored as an unselfish role model; she had 
tattooed four characters on his back that read, “Requite 
the state to the limits of loyalty.” His wife was also 
admired for helping the families of those who served 
under him, and for keeping the family together after 
the tragedy of his death. Popular opinion made Yue a 
semimythical figure, Gaozong less than a filial son and 
courageous leader, and Qin Gui and his powerful wife 
despicable moral cowards. 

Further reading: Franke, Herbert, ed., Sung Biographies. 
Weisbaden: Franz Steiner, 1976-1986; Kaplan, Edward. 
Yueh Fei and the Founding of the Southern Sung. Ph.D. dis¬ 
sertation, University of Iowa, 1970. 
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Zen (Ch'an) Buddhism 

Zen is a form of Buddhism that concentrates on calm, 
reflective forms of meditation in the quest for enlighten¬ 
ment. The word Zen, by which the school is known in 
Japan, derives from the Sanskrit word dhyana, which 
means “meditation.” Dhyana took root in China and 
was translated into the Chinese character ch’an. Zen 
is the Japanese pronunciation of ch’an, while it is also 
known in Korean as Seon and in Vietnamese as Thien. 
The same basic principles and provenance of the school 
apply to each country where Zen Buddhism has come 
to be practiced, although it has developed slightly dif¬ 
ferently in each country over the years. The essence of 
Zen Buddhism is that the capability to attain the Bud- 
dhahood—to recreate the enlightenment of Gautama 
Buddha—exists within all people but remains latent be¬ 
cause of ignorance of its presence. It is, consequently, a 
branch of Mahayana Buddhism. 

To liberate the potential for enlightenment, the best 
method is to penetrate mundane, rational thought to 
achieve a sudden transcendent understanding. Training 
in the way to achieve this should be transmitted from 
a Zen master to a student individually and is known as 
satori. All other activities, such as studying scriptures, 
proper behavior, and charitable works, prescribed by 
different schools of Buddhist thought are held to be less 
valuable approaches to enlightenment and may in fact 
be worthless. 

The originator of Zen Buddhism is believed to be 
the Indian monk Bodhidharma, who resided in China 


in the sixth century. Bodhidharma is said to be the 28th 
patriarch of the Indian meditation school that was 
founded by the monk Kasyapa, to whom the lord Bud¬ 
dha revealed his enlightened nature directly. Bodhid¬ 
harma continued the practice of passing authority over 
the school through subsequent patriarchs, the first of 
whom was Hui-ko. By the end of the reign of the fifth 
patriarch, the school began to suffer from schisms and 
it was a branch of the so-called Southern school that 
took root in Japan. This featured students’ concentrat¬ 
ing on koan (or kung-an in Chinese), which are appar¬ 
ently contradictory aphorisms, which, when resolved, 
can lead the mind to sudden enlightenment. In some 
schools, the focus on koan was assisted by the Zen mas¬ 
ter’s slapping the face of the student or emitting unex¬ 
pected shouts to help intensify the mind’s activity. Other 
schools favored the zazen method of sitting quietly. 

Zen spread slowly from China and was established 
in Japan in the 12th century. Many of the warrior class 
practiced Zen and lent their support to its protection. 
The monk Dogen, who founded his own temple in Japan 
after having achieved enlightenment in China while in 
the zazen position, led further development. 

Further reading: Souyri, Pierre-Fran^ois. The World Turned 
Upside Down: Medieval Japanese Society. Trans, by Kathe 
Roth. London: Random House, 2002; Suzuki, Daisetz T. Zen 
Buddhism: Selected Writings ofD. T. Suzuki. Ed. by William 
Barrett. New York: Doubleday, 1996. 
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Zhao Kuangyin (Chao K'uang-yin) 

(928-976) Chinese emperor 

Zhao Kuangyin, founder of the Song (Sung) dynasty 
(960—1289), is better known by his posthumous title 
Song Taizu (T’ai-tsu), which means “Grand Progenitor 
of the Song.” China was plunged into half a century 
of turmoil after the fall of the Tang (T’ang) dynas¬ 
ty in 909. From 909 to 960 five ephemeral dynasties 
contended for power in North China while 10 regional 
kingdoms struggled with one another in the south. 

The last of the five dynasties was called the Later 
Zhou (Chou); it only lasted for 10 years (951-960) 
because when the founder died, he left the throne to 
his young son under the boy’s mother as regent. When 
a nomadic people called Khitan invaded, she ordered 
General Zhao Kuangyin commander of troops to battle 
against them. After one day on the march the troops 
mutinied and demanded that Zhao become emperor. 
He agreed on condition that they did not harm the 
Later Zhou royal family, then they marched back to 
the capital city Kaifeng (K’ai-feng) and Zhao was 
proclaimed emperor of the Song dynasty. 

Taizu was a military commander and understood 
that he owed his throne to his officers, who could 
just as easily unseat him. He also understood that he 
needed the army to reunify China because parts of the 
north and the entire south were not under his control. 
He took care of his dual problem immediately in the 
following way. 

He held a banquet for his top officers and, after 
much drinking, persuaded them to hand over their 
commands in return for retirement on generous pen¬ 
sions. After securing their agreement he allowed them 
to build lavish mansions in the capital (where they 
were under surveillance) and ensured their continued 
allegiance by intermarriages among their respective 
families. He promoted loyal junior officers to com¬ 
mand, rotated units to secure imperial control, and 
proceeded to reunify China with relatively little blood¬ 
shed. Taizu’s mother was a wise woman. 

She feared overthrow of the new Song dynasty 
should Taizu (who was only 32 when he became emper¬ 
or) die and be followed by a young and inexperienced 
son, as had happened to the Later Zhou. Therefore she 
made her family agree to her plans on the succession on 
her deathbed in 961 —that Taizu would be succeeded 
by his younger brother, who was also an experienced 
general. By the time the younger brother, who ruled as 
Taizong (T’ang-tsung), died in 997, the Song dynasty 
was well established. 


The brothers were able administrators who worked 
to centralize the administration and to establish civil¬ 
ian control over the military. They expanded the exami¬ 
nation system and recruited civil officials down to the 
county level from those who had passed the exams, 
which were based on the Confucian Classics. Taizu was 
content not to attempt the reconquest of northeastern 
and northwestern China, which had been under the 
Tang empire, but were then ruled by nomad states. The 
institutions and the tone of government set by the Taizu 
would endure through the Song dynasty. 

See also Five Dynasties of China. 

Further reading: Bols, Peter K. “This Culture of Ours,” Intel¬ 
lectual Transitions in T’ang and Sung China. Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 1992; Liao, Ben, and Letitia Lane. 
Renaissance in China: The Culture and Art of the Song Dy¬ 
nasty. Lewiston, NY: Edwin Mellen Press, 2007; Mote, F. W. 
Imperial China, 900-1800. Cambridge, MA: Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1999. 
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Zheng He (Cheng Ho) 

(1371-1434) Chinese explorer 

Zheng He was born into a Muslim family named Ma 
in Kunying, Yunnan province. At the beginning of the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644), a number of generals 
fighting on the frontiers were put in charge of recruit¬ 
ing eunuchs for the court. When Yunnan was pacified 
in 1381, Zheng He, then aged around 10, was castrated 
and assigned to the retinue of Prince Zhu Di (Chi Ti) in 
Beijing (Peking). 

As a young man, Zheng He accompanied Zhu 
Di and distinguished himself in a series of military 
campaigns against the Mongols. During the rebellion 
(1399-1402) by means of which the prince usurped 
the throne, Zheng He played an important role, cul¬ 
minating in the capture of the capital city Nanjing 
(Nanking). Amid the conflagration, the dethroned 
emperor Zhu Yunwen (Chu Yun-wen) reportedly 
escaped. The suspicion that he might have been wan¬ 
dering abroad became one of the reasons Zhu Di, now 
Emperor Yongle (Yung-lo), launched a number of 
maritime expeditions led by his trusted eunuch, who 
was given the surname Zheng in 1404. 

Preparations for the first voyage included the con¬ 
struction of oceangoing vessels of various sizes and the 
recruitment and training of the crew and staff of spe- 
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cialists. In 1405 more than 300 vessels and a crew of 
27,800 men set out from the lower Yangzi (Yangtze) 
estuary and headed south along the coastal waters of 
Southeast Asia. After pacifying the troubled waters of 
the Malacca Strait, the fleet crossed the Indian Ocean 
and reached the port of Calicut on the Malabar coast 
of southern India. The second expedition (1407-09) 
followed the same route as the first, adding visits to 
several states along the coasts of Vietnam, Thailand, 
Java, and the nearby islands as well as Ceylon (Sri 
Lanka). The third expedition (1409-11) explored the 
Ryukyu Islands, Taiwan, the Sulu Archipelago, and 
Borneo before reaching the same destinations as the 
previous voyage. 

The fourth voyage (1413-15) expanded its reach to 
include the Maldives, Hormuz, the Hadramaut coast, 
and Aden. During the fifth voyage (1417-19), Mogadi¬ 
shu, Brawa, and Malindi in East Africa were added to 
the itinerary, and many rare species of plants and ani¬ 
mals were brought back to the capital Beijing. The sixth 
voyage (1421-22) ventured south along the East Afri¬ 
can coast with visits to Zanzibar and probably Kilwa, 
located below the equator. 

In 1424 Emperor Yongle died and criticism of the 
expensive voyages grew louder in the court. However, 
the new emperor, Xuande (Hsuan-te), wanted to launch 
yet another expedition in order to revive China’s trib¬ 
utary relations with the many states established here¬ 
tofore. After many delays, Zheng He departed on his 
seventh and last voyage in 1431. His death in Calicut in 
1434 ended the whole enterprise. 

During a period of 28 years, China displayed a 
remarkably advanced maritime technology, which led 
to increased contact with scores of states and regions 
from the Malay Archipelago in the east to East Africa 
in the west. Besides establishing diplomatic relations 
through the exchange of gifts and visits by foreign rul¬ 
ers to the Chinese capital, more markets were opened 
up for Chinese products, especially silks and porcelains. 
A brilliant commander, diplomat, and explorer, Zheng 
He made voyages that broadened China’s geographical 
horizons, and the maritime trade enriched its domestic 
economy during the heyday of the Ming dynasty 

Further reading: Goodrich, L. Carrington, ed. Dictionary of 
Ming Biography, 1368-1664. New York: Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1976; Yamashita, Michael. Cheng He, Tracing the 
Epic Voyages of China’s Greatest Explorer. Trans, by Sarah 
Ponting. Vercelli, Italy: White Star, 2006. 
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Zhu Xi (Chu Hsi) 

(1130-1200) Chinese scholar 

Zhu Xi was a prominent Song (Sung) dynasty Neo- 
Confucian scholar who taught at the White Deer Grotto 
Academy and, by completing the second wave of canon¬ 
izing Confucian learning, created a program of education 
and self-cultivation that became the official standard for 
the Chinese civil service examinations from 1313 until 
1905. The son of a Confucian scholar-administrator, Zhu 
proved a highly precocious youth who in his teens was 
attracted to Zen (Ch’an) Buddhism, while concurrently 
preparing himself for the civil service examinations. Pass¬ 
ing the highest regular examination ( jinshi) at the age of 
18, he embarked on a career combining periods of official 
service with longer periods of teaching and writing. 

Zhu’s greatness consisted in his ability to formulate 
a unified system of thought integrating both the contri¬ 
butions of his Song predecessors and the popular Bud¬ 
dhist and Taoist principles that had made significant 
inroads into China with the long line of traditional Con¬ 
fucian teachings. Moreover Zhu codified as basic texts 
of the Confucian school the Four Books —the Meng-Zi, 
Daxue (Great Learning), Zhong Yong (Doctrine of the 
Mean), and the Analects —and wrote exhaustive inter¬ 
pretations of every sentence in the Four Books, called 
the Annotations. His philosophy, often identified as the 
Cheng-Zhu school (since his most influential predeces¬ 
sor was Cheng Yi), emphasizes the doctrines of li (prin¬ 
ciple), qi (vital force), Xing or hsing (the nature of all 
things), xin or hsin (the human heart-mind), and Tai-Qi 
(tai-chi or the Great Ultimate) in an attempt to reorient 
education toward moral practice. 

Zhu argued that li is the unchanging and eternal 
principle of being, order, and pattern (encompassing 
both universal and particular elements) that brings all 
essences into being and comprises the moral structure of 
the universe. These essences are actualized by qi, the psy¬ 
chophysical vital force or simultaneously material and 
immaterial substance of the universe, which animates or 
fills out the individual patterns created by li. The source 
and sum of these two universal elements (li and qi) is 
the tai-qi, which also causes qi to move and change in 
the physical world, resulting in the division of the world 
into the two energy modes (yin and yang) and the five 
elements (fire, water, wood, metal, and earth). Hence 
qi is not found equally in all things (including humans), 
and the fact that people have various endowments of qi 
accounts for their ethical differences (for example, some 
understand and follow morality easily, while others must 
strive to realize moral principles). 
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Zhu’s system is a modified dualism because li and 
ch’i are interdependent, where a symbiotic relationship 
between the two furnishes the constitution of human 
beings. By defining humanity as the conjunction of 
Mencius’s concepts hsin and bsing , or the original heart- 
mind, and then identifying bsin-bsing with li, Zhu ren¬ 
dered human nature as intrinsically good, yielding the 
four moral sprouts of loyalty, respect, obedience, and 
honesty, and a microcosm of the supreme ordering prin¬ 
ciple resident throughout the universe. Resembling the 
idea of a Buddha-mind, Zhu claimed, all humans have 
the potential for perfection, but evil arises through the 
clouding effect of li being shrouded by ch’i. 

For Zhu the mind of every person contains two 
dimensions: the mind of the Way, or the original intrin¬ 
sic principled goodness that links the person directly 
with the tai-qi, and the human mind, or the cb ’/-filled 
arena, where conflict arises between bsin-bsing (the 
original mind) and carnal desires. Zhu’s method for 
overcoming this psychophysical imbalance consisted 
in the investigation of things and internal cultivation. 
Following the Daxue, Zhu held that the investigation 
of things was a fourfold process. First one must appre¬ 
hend the principles of things, or affairs such as matters 
of conduct, human relations, and political problems, 
that makes them one. Second one must read and reflect 
on the literature in which such principles are revealed, 
including the 13 Confucian Classics, and live according 
to an active ethical regimen that could develop to the 
fullest the virtue of humaneness, or jen. It is through 
jen that one overcomes selfishness and partiality, enters 
into all things in such a way as to identify oneself fully 
with them, and thus unites oneself with the Mind of the 
universe, which is love and creativity itself. Through 
his discussion of the traditionally impersonal T’ien, or 
heaven, as an intelligent Mind or ordering will behind 
the universe, Zhu introduced a quasi-theistic tendency 
within Confucianism. 

Third, one must become a lover of learning and 
study history; here we see in Zhu a kind of positivism 
that affirms, contra Buddhism, the reality of things and 
reinforces the traditional Confucian emphasis upon 
the objective validity of scholarship. Fourth, one must 
study one’s own experience, or perform an “exegesis 
of one’s life,” by making oneself aware of the princi¬ 
ples that cause things to happen. By internal cultiva¬ 
tion, Zhu meant that one must spend part of each day 
in contemplation and self-reflection upon one’s daily 
behavior in light of what one learned from the Classics, 
and that one must develop a reverence or sense of awe 
toward the universe and an inner-mental attentiveness 


through the technique of quiet sitting (reaching stillness 
of thought through meditation). 

Although Zhu’s service at the royal court was brief, 
with much of it limited to lectures and memorials con¬ 
veying the most general sort of advice to the emperor, 
he spent considerable time in local administration as 
a social reformer. His work included the improvement 
of agricultural methods and schools, the establishment 
of charitable granaries, famine relief, and community 
organizations, and the rehabilitation of local acad¬ 
emies. As a result, Zhu suffered severe political per¬ 
secution from the more conservative authorities, such 
that the canonical status of his teachings, albeit widely 
accepted by contemporary scholars, would not be offi¬ 
cially certified for some years later. In the 14th century 
Zhu’s teachings became the official orthodoxy of China 
(an assessment lasting until the early 20th century) and 
likewise became accepted in Japan and Korea as the 
most complete and authoritative exposition of Confu¬ 
cianism. Therefore, they exerted a profound influence 
on the whole cultural development of East Asia well 
into the modern period. 

See also Neo-Confucianism. 

Further reading: Berthrong, John H., and Evelyn Nagai Ber- 
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world, 2000; De Bary, William Theodore, and Irene Bloom, 
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Philosophical Society, 2000; Shun, Kwong-loi, and David B. 
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Autonomy, and Community. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 2004; Taylor, Rodney Leon. The Religious Dimen¬ 
sions of Confucianism. Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1990. 

Kirk R. MacGregor 

Zimbabwe 

As with much of southern Africa, the earliest inhabit¬ 
ants of what is now the country of Zimbabwe were the 
nomadic San peoples, who led a life in search of game 
and edible vegetation about 20,000 years ago. Later the 
Khoi-Khoi people, pastoralists with herds, entered the 
region. The two cultures fused into the Khoisan people, 
who have shown an amazing degree of adaptation to 
one of the world’s most forbidding climates: the Kala¬ 
hari Desert. By approximately 500 the Bantu arrived 
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as the Gokomere people, climaxing the long Bantu mi¬ 
gration from the central Sahara, which was most likely 
caused by the country’s turning into desert and driving 
out the livestock-herding Bantus. Whether this was the 
cause of overgrazing or an early example of global cli¬ 
mate change is unclear. 

The settlements at Mapungubwe in the Limpopo 
River valley date from the 10th century, although 
archaeologists have found evidence from as remote as 
the third century. By 1175 Mapungubwe had become 
the center of a small kingdom whose population was 
devoted to raising livestock. Gold, however, is what 
drew Arab traders originally to the region. The region 
became involved in trade throughout the world, as 
John Reader notes in Africa: A Biography of the Con¬ 
tinent, “glass beads made in India and Egypt testify to 
the community’s involvement in long-distance trade.” 

Sometime during this era of Bantu migration to the 
region, the great stone, cyclopean structures of Zimba¬ 
bwe, Khami, and Dhlo-Dhlo were built, the Stonehenges 
of southern Africa. It was buildings like these, and the 
legends that grew up around them, that led Victorian 
author H. Rider Haggard to write his classic adventure 
novels She, King Solomon’s Mines, and Allan Quarter- 
main. John Reader writes, “At the time of its pre-emi¬ 
nence in the fifteenth century, at least 11,000 and as 
many as 18,000 people are said to have lived at Great 
Zimbabwe.” Reader notes that Zimbabwe was built 
between 1275 and 1550. 

By the 14th century the Bantus had created the 
Mutapa empire, which would reach to the East African 
coast at Mozambique. Even before this, Arab merchants 


were in large numbers in the coastal cities, creating an 
oceanic trade with what are now Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
and east to India in their sailing ships, or dhows. Their 
voyages would be expertly timed with the monsoon 
seasons, which still dominate the region today. 

By the 16th century the Portuguese, with their far 
more heavily armed caravels, dominated the trade on 
both coasts of Africa, building castles to protect their 
trading interests from the African chiefs and Arabs 
with whom they were in competition. In 1498 Vasco da 
Gama reached India, thus making Portugal the first of 
the European maritime trading empires. On his voyage 
down the West African coast, he had seen Arab dhows 
picking up the vast amount of gold that the Mutapa 
empire and the Shonas sent to the coast, a product of 
the rich gold mining that was the greatest heritage of 
old Zimbabwe. 

See also gold and salt, kingdoms of; Shona. 
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Foreword 


The seven-volume Encyclopedia of World History is a comprehensive reference to the most impor¬ 
tant events, themes, and personalities in world history. The encyclopedia covers the entire range 
of human history in chronological order—from the prehistoric eras and early civilizations to our 
contemporary age—using six time periods that will be familiar to students and teachers of world 
history. This reference work provides a resource for students—and the general public—with con¬ 
tent that is closely aligned to the National Standards for World History and the College Board’s 
Advanced Placement World History course, both of which have been widely adopted by states and 
school districts. 

This encyclopedia is one of the first to offer a balanced presentation of human history for a truly 
global perspective of the past. Each of the six chronological volumes begins with an in-depth essay 
that covers five themes common to all periods of world history. They discuss such important issues 
as technological progress, agriculture and food production, warfare, trade and cultural interactions, 
and social and class relationships. These major themes allow the reader to follow the development 
of the world’s major regions and civilizations and make comparisons across time and place. 

The encyclopedia was edited by a team of five accomplished historians chosen because they are 
specialists in different areas and eras of world history, as well as having taught world history in the 
classroom. They and many other experts are responsible for writing the approximately 2,000 signed 
entries based on the latest scholarship. Additionally each article is cross-referenced with relevant 
other ones in that volume. A chronology is included to provide students with a chronological ref¬ 
erence to major events in the given era. In each volume an array of full-color maps provides geo¬ 
graphic context, while numerous illustrations provide visual contexts to the material. Each article 
also concludes with a bibliography of several readily available pertinent reference works in English. 
Historical documents included in the seventh volume provide the reader with primary sources, a 
feature that is especially important for students. Each volume also includes its own index, while the 
seventh volume contains a master index for the set. 
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Chronology 


1453 Constantinople Falls to Mehmed II 

The Byzantine Empire comes to an end when the 
forces of Mehmed II capture Constantinople, which 
becomes capital of the Ottoman Empire. 

1455-1487 War of the Roses in England 

A civil war between the Houses of Lancaster and York. 
The war is limited to English nobility and involves 
few of the populace. 

1467-1477 Onin Wars 

These wars in Japan show the Ashikaga Shogunate in 
terminal decline. 

1480 Treaty of Constantinople 

The 15-year war between the Ottoman Empire and Ven¬ 
ice ends with this treaty. Under its terms Venice cedes 
cities along the Albanian coast to the Ottomans. 

1487 Dias Circles South Africa 

Bartolomeu Dias, the Portuguese explorer, sails 
around the Cape of Good Hope. He is the first Euro¬ 
pean explorer to round southern Africa. 

1492 Columbus Sets Sail for the New World 

Queen Isabella of Spain finances the explorations of 


Christopher Columbus, whose goal is to find a sea 
route to Asia by sailing westward. He departs on 
August 3 with three ships and 52 men. On October 
12, 1492, land is sighted on an island in the Baha¬ 
mas that Columbus names San Salvador, though the 
natives call it Guanahani. 

1492 Jews Are Expelled from Spain 

The Jews of Spain are expelled by the government. 
Some convert and stay, while over 100,000 leave 
Spain. Many travel to the Ottoman Empire, while 
some settle in Portugal. 

1494 Treaty of Tordesillas 

This treaty between Spain and Portugal grants most 
of the New World to Spain. 

1498 Cabot Claims North America 

On June 24, John Cabot, sailing on behalf of King 
Henry VII of England, sights the coast of modern- 
day Canada and maps the coast from Nova Scotia to 
Newfoundland. He claims the land for England. 

1498 Vasco da Gama Reaches India 

Portuguese explorer Vasco da Gama reaches India by 
sailing around the coast of Africa. 
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xvi Chronology 


1501 Battle of Shurer 

Shi’i rule of Iran is consolidated when Ismail I of 
Arabadil defeats the leader of the White Sheep dynas¬ 
ty at the Battle of Shurer. 

1502 Slavery in the New World 

First African slaves are transported to the West Indies. 

1502 Aztec Emperor Is Chosen 

Moctezuma II is selected as the emperor of the 
Aztecs. 

1503 Da Vinci Finishes Masterpiece 

Leonardo da Vinci completes his painting the Mona 
Lisa. 

1504 Ferdinand of Aragon Conquers Naples 

On January 1, Ferdinand of Aragon completes the con¬ 
quest of Naples when French forces at Gaeta surrender. 

1508 Michelangelo Paints the Sistine Chapel Ceiling 
Michelangelo spends four years painting the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel. 

1510 Portugal in India 

Portugal establishes a settlement in Goa, on the west 
coast of India, which becomes the center of the Indian 
trade. 

1511 Portugal in Southeast Asia 

Portugal establishes a trading base at Malacca and 
retains control for 130 years. 

1513 Balboa Reaches the Pacific 

Spanish explorer Vasco Nunez de Balboa crosses 
the isthmus of Panama and discovers and names the 
Pacific Ocean. 

1514 War between Ottomans and Persians 

The Ottomans, who are Sunni Muslims, attack the 
Shi’i Persians. They defeat the Persian army at the 
Battle of Chaldiran on August 23, 1513. 

1517 Martin Luther Breaks with Church 

The Protestant Reformation begins when Martin 
Luther nails his criticism of the Catholic Church on 
the door of the Wittenberg Cathedral. 

1517 Cabot Discovers Hudson Bay 

Sebastian Cabot discovers the entrance to Hudson 
Bay in 1517. 


1519 Cortes Enters Tenochtitlan 

Spanish conqueror Hernan Cortes enters the Aztec 
capital of Tenochtitlan and captures Moctezuma II. 

1519 Ferdinand Magellan Sets Sail around the World 
On August 10 Portuguese navigator Magellan leaves 
Seville with a fleet of five ships. He finds a route 
around South America through the straits that now 
bears his name. 

1520 Suleiman the Magnificent Is Crowned 

Selim, the Ottoman sultan, dies and is succeeded by 
his son Suleiman I. Suleiman becomes known as Sulei¬ 
man the Magnificent. 

1524 German Peasants’ Rebellion 

Peasants in southern Germany take heed of Luther’s 
call for religious reform and extend it to include a call 
for social reform as well. The peasants overthrow the 
local government in Muhlhausen and demand an end 
to serfdom, feudal dues, and tithes. 

1524 Verazzano Discovers New York Bay 

Sailing under a French flag, Giovanni da Verrazano 
discovers New York Bay on April 17. 

1526 Babur Wins First Battle of Panipat 

Babur leads an army across the Kybur Pass and defeats 
Ibrahim Lodi at the first Battle of Panipat, resulting in 
the founding of the Mughal dynasty in India. 

1527 Guatemala City Is Founded 

The Spanish found Guatemala City and create the 
Spanish Captaincy General of Guatemala. 

1529 Algeria Expels Spain 

The Ottomans expel Spain from Algeria with the help 
of the pirate Barbarossa II. Algeria becomes a vassal 
state of the Ottomans. 

1529 Treaty of Cambrai 

After a failed war in Italy, France agrees to renew the 
Treaty of Madrid. 

1531 Pizarro Conquers Peru 

In 1531 Pizarro begins his conquest of Peru. He arrives 
from Panama with 300 men and 100 horses. By August 
1533 Pizarro completes his conquest of the Incas. 

1532 Ottomans Invade Hungary 

The Ottoman army led by Suleiman II invades Hungary 
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and march toward Vienna. He is stopped by the forces 
of Charles V and the Protestant League. Peace is con¬ 
cluded in 1533. 

1534 Portuguese Traders Reach Japan 

First Portuguese trading ship arrives in Japan, begin¬ 
ning a century of trading and missionary activity. 

1534 England Breaks with Church in Rome 

After the Church of Rome cancels his annulment to 
Catherine, and has Henry VIII excommunicated for 
marrying Anne Boleyn, Henry breaks with Rome. 
He has the parliament pass the Act of Supremacy, 
which states that the king is the supreme head of 
the English Church, and he is the one to appoint all 
clergy. 

1534 Cartier Claims Canada 

Jacques Cartier, sailing under the patronage of King 
Francis I of France, arrives at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River. After exploring the area, he claims 
the area for France. 

1535 Portugal and Macao 

Portugal establishes a trading station at Macao in 
agreement with the Ming government of China. 

1536 Calvin Publishes Institution Chretienne 

John Calvin publishes his treatise Institutes of Chris¬ 
tian Religion. The book becomes a roadmap of Prot¬ 
estant thought. 

1540 First Known Native American Composition 

A Native American singer from the city of Tlaxcala, 
Mexico, composes a mass. 

1541 De Soto Explores Mississippi River 

Spanish explorer Hernando de Soto discovers the 
Mississippi River. 

1542 Westerners in Japan 

The first European visitors arrive in Japan aboard a 
shipwrecked Chinese ship. 

1543 Copernicus Claims Earth Circles the Sun 
Nicolaus Copernicus publishes De revolutionbu orbi- 
um coelestiium. This work proves that Earth and the 
other planets circle around the Sun. 

1545 Silver in Peru 

Spanish begin mining silver at Potosf in Peru. 


1547 Ivan the Terrible Becomes Czar 

On January 17 Ivan IV has himself crowned the czar 
of all the Russias. 

1549 Jesuits Arrive in Japan 

Jesuit missionary Francis Xavier arrives in Japan, 
beginning a century of successful Christian mission¬ 
ary work. 

1549 New Granada Is Created 

The Spanish viceroyalty of New Granada is created, 
comprising South America east of the Andes and 
north of the Amazon River. 

1552 Treaty of Passau 

The Holy Roman Emperor Charles V attempts to 
force the Protestant princes of southern Germany 
to return to Catholicism. Prince Henry II of France 
takes advantage of the situation by allying himself 
with the Protestants and seizes Metz, Toul, and Ver¬ 
dun. Charles is forced to leave Germany and sign the 
Treaty of Passau, granting the Protestants religious 
liberty. 

1555 Jews Are Restricted to Ghettos in Italy 

Pope Paul IV issues his bull Cum nimis absrudam. 
Under its terms, Jews in the cities are restricted at 
night to their own quarters. 

1555 Treaty of Amasya 

In 1555 the Treaty of Amasya is signed between the 
Ottoman Empire and Persia, bringing the war between 
the parties to an end. 

1555 Akbar the Great 

Akbar becomes third ruler of Mughal Empire in India. 

1556 First Music Book Printed in the New World 

An Ordinarium is published on a printing press in 
Mexico. 

1556 Second Battle of Panipat 
Jala-ud-Din returns from exile after his father, Huma- 
yun, the Mughal emperor, dies. He defeats Hindu 
forces at the Battle of Panipat on November 5. 

1558 Elizabethan Age Begins 

The Elizabethan age in England begins with the 
death of Queen Mary and the ascension to the 
throne of Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry VIII by 
Anne Boleyn. 
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1560 Treaty of Edinburgh 

Mary, Queen of Scots declares herself Queen of England 
in 1559. The next year French troops in Scotland try 
to assert the claim of Mary against Elizabeth, who the 
Catholics claimed was illegitimate. The French troops 
are besieged at Leith, and the French are forced to 
sign the Treaty of Edinburgh, ceasing their interfer¬ 
ence in the affairs of Scotland. 

1562 First French War of Religion 

France becomes embroiled in a religious war between 
the Huguenots and Catholics. The war is touched off by 
the massacre of Huguenots at Vassy on March 1. 

1565 Spain in the Philippines 

Spain establishes the first permanent settlement in the 
Philippines. 

1568 Eighty Years’ War Begins 

A war that lasted for 80 years breaks out when Flem¬ 
ish opponents to the Spanish Inquisition are beheaded. 
The Flemish and Dutch then begin a rebellion against 
Spanish rule. 

1569 Northern Rebellion 

Dukes of northern England stage an unsuccessful 
revolt against Queen Elizabeth in order to restore 
Catholicism to England. The rebels hope to free Mary, 
Queen of Scots from captivity. 

1571 Battle of Lepanto 

On October 7 the Ottoman fleet of 240 galleys is 
defeated by a fleet from the Maritime League. The 
league’s fleet consists of ships from Spain, Malta, 
Genoa and Venice. 

1571 Manila Is Founded 

Miguel Lopez de Legazpe, leading a Spanish force, 
subjugates the Philippine natives. He goes on to found 
Manila. 

1573 Ashikaga Shogunate Ends 

The Ashikaga Shogunate in Japan, long in decline, is 
ended by Oda Nobunaga. 

1574 Tunis Is Annexed by Ottomans 

An Ottoman army under the command of Sinan Pasha 
retakes Tunisia. 

1578 Portuguese Army Is Defeated in Morocco 

Sebastian, the king of Portugal, leads an army to restore 


the deposed sultan of Morocco. Moroccans at the Bat¬ 
tle of Alcazarquivir annihilate the Portuguese army. 

1581 Battle of Pskov 

Stepen Bathory leads the Poles to a victory over the 
forces of Ivan the Terrible at the Battle of Pskov. 

1581 Tartar Khanate of Siberia 

The Russians double the size of their country by tak¬ 
ing control of the Tartar Khanate of Siberia. 

1582 Jesuits in China 

Matteo Ricci is the first Jesuit missionary to reach 
China, beginning a long cultural relationship between 
China and Europe. 

1585 Roanoke Is Founded 

Walter Raleigh establishes a colony on Roanoke Island 
off the coast of present-day Virginia, but it soon fails. 

1585 Eighth War of Religion 

The Eighth Religious War, otherwise known as the War 
of the Three Henrys, begins when the Holy League vows 
to deny Henry of Navarre the French throne. 

1587 Drake Attacks Spanish Court of Cadiz 

The Spanish plans under Philip II to invade England 
are delayed when Sir Francis Drake attacks the Bay of 
Cadiz. Drake destroys 10,000 tons of Spanish ship¬ 
ping and delays the Spanish assault for a year. 

1588 Spanish Armada 

The Spanish fleet sets sail on July 12. It consists of 128 
ships carrying 29,522 sailors. The British fleet con- 
sistes of 116 large ships and numerous coastal vessels. 
On the morning of the 21st, elements of the British 
fleet attack the superior Spanish. The fight continues 
on and off for five days. There are no decisive battles, 
just continued engagements in which the English con¬ 
sistently achieve the upper hand, at which point the 
Spanish withdraw. 

1590 Japan Is Unified 

Japan is unified by Toyotomi Hideyoshi. A series of 
military campaigns together with his vassal Tokuga- 
wa Ieyasu lead to a single unified government. 

1592 Japan Invades Korea 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi, a Japanese lord, invades Korea 
as a first step to invading China. It is defeated by Chi¬ 
nese intervention. 
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1595 Battle of Fontaine-Frangaise 

The French Flouse of Bourbon is officially estab¬ 
lished on February 27, 1594. The next year Henry IV 
declares war on Spain. He wins an important battle at 
Fontaine-Fran^aise near Dijon. 

1597 Shakespeare’s Career Begins 

Love’s Labour’s Lost , the first play under William 
Shakespeare’s name, is published. 

1598 Edict of Nantes 

Henry IV, king of France, issues the Edict of Nantes 
on April 13. The edict gives full civil rights to Protes¬ 
tants in France. 

1600 Battle of Nieuwport 

On July 2 the combined forces of the Dutch and English 
defeats the Spanish Habsburgs at the Battle of Nieuw¬ 
port. The Habsburg defeat secures the independence 
of the Netherlands. 

1600 East India Company 

The English East India Company is formed to trade 
in Asia. 

1600 Battle of Sekigahara 

Japanese general Tokugawa Ieysasu is victorious in 
the Battle of Sekigahara against the other contenders 
for power in Japan. 

1602 Dutch East India Company 

The Dutch East India Company is founded and becomes 
the premier trading company of the Netherlands. 

1603 Tokugawa Shogunate 

Tokugawa Ieysasu is appointed shogun by the Japa¬ 
nese emperor, beginning the Tokugawa Shogunate. 

1604 Time of Troubles Begin in Russia 

The Russian Time of Troubles begins with the appear¬ 
ance of a false Dimitri—a pretender to the Russian 
throne. He gains support from the Poles and the Cos¬ 
sacks. For a period of nine years, virtual anarchy reigns 
in Russia, as the various parties fight over rule. 

1605 Gunpowder Plot 

On November 5 the Gunpowder Plot is discovered. 
The planners of the plot, Guy Fawkes, Thomas 
Percy, and Thomas Winter English, are all Catholics 
who plan to assassinate King James I and blow up 
Parliament. 


1607 Jamestown Is Established 

King James I of England grants the London Company 
a charter to settle the southern part of English North 
America. The settlers endure many trials but establish the 
first permanent English settlement in North America. 

1610 Galileo Proves Copernican System Correct 

In 1610 Galileo Galilei publishes the results of his 
telescopic observations in Sidereus nuncius. Galileo 
shows that the Copernican system in which the plan¬ 
ets circle the Sun is correct. 

1610 Sante Fe Is Founded 

The Spanish government establishes Santa Fe as the 
capital of New Mexico in December 1610. 

1613 Romanov Dynasty 

On March 3 Michael Romanov, then 17, is elected 
czar of Russia. Thus begins the Romanov dynasty, 
which lasts until being overthrown by Vladimir Lenin 
in 1917. 

1614 Christians Are Ordered Out of Japan 

The Japanese shogun orders the immediate expulsion 
of all Christian missionaries. He begins to persecute 
all Christians in Japan. 

1616 Rise of the Qing 

Nurhaci begins laying the foundations of a state that 
would rule all of China as the Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty. 

1618 Thirty Years’ War Begins 

The Thirty Years’ War begins when two Catholic 
members of the Prague Diet are thrown out of a win¬ 
dow by Protestants. 

1620 Mayflower Lands at Plymouth 

One hundred and two individuals, most of whom are 
Puritans, receive a grant of land on which to set up 
their own colony. They set sail from England on the 
Mayflower , arriving in Massachusetts in December. 

1628 Petition of Rights 

The English parliament passes the Petition of Rights. 
Under its terms the king cannot levy any new taxes 
without the consent of Parliament. 

1630 Massachusetts Bay Colony 

On June 12 the flagship of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company arrives in Salem to officially found the new 
colony. 
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1631 Taj Mahal Construction Begins 

Shah Jahah, Mughal Emperor of India, begins to build 
the Taj Mahal, a mausoleum for his wife. It takes 17 
years to complete. 

1635 Shimabara Uprising 

Persecuted Christian peasants in Japan rebel, but they 
are cruelly put down. 

1635 Roger Williams Founds Rhode Island 

Roger Williams, a Puritan clergyman in Massachu¬ 
setts, is banished for his religious beliefs and flees to 
Rhode Island, where he establishes his own colony. 
This colony provides complete religious freedom for 
all people. 

1636 Exclusion Laws in Japan 

Exclusion laws in Japan outlaw all contact with Euro¬ 
peans until 1854. 

1637 Settlers Kill 500 Native Americans 

On June 5, some 500 Indians (men, women, and chil¬ 
dren) are killed, thus ending the Pequot War. 

1640 Triennal Act 

In April the English parliament meets for the first 
time in 11 years. This meeting, which lasts four years, 
becomes known as the Long Parliament. 

1642 New Zealand Is Discovered by Dutch 

On December 13 Abel Janszoon Tasman discovers 
New Zealand. He sails on commission of the Dutch 
East Indies Company. 

1642 English Civil War Begins 

Disputes lead to civil war between Parliament and 
the king. Oliver Cromwell leads the Roundheads 
against the Royalists. 

1644 End of the Ming 

The Qing, or Manchu, dynasty replaces the Ming. 
1648 Treaty of Westphalia 

The Treaty of Westphalia is signed at Munster on Octo¬ 
ber 24, bringing to an end the Thirty Years’ War. 

1651 Charles II Is Defeated, Flees to France 

Charles II arrives in Scotland from France and is pro¬ 
claimed king of Scotland and England. He is defeated 
in September 1650 at the Battle of Dunbar by Oliver 
Cromwell. 


1652 Cape Town Is Founded 

Cape Town, South Africa, is founded by the surgeon 
of a Dutch ship, Jan van Riebeeck. He goes ashore 
with 70 men. 

1658 Last Mughal Emperor 

Aurangzeb seizes the throne of India and reigns until 
1707 as the last great Mughal emperor. 

1660 Peace of Breda 

Charles II, in exile in France, issues the Declaration 
of Breda in which he offers to reconcile with the Eng¬ 
lish parliament, which meets after the death of Oliver 
Cromwell. Parliament accepts his declaration, and 
Charles returns to England. 

1664 New York 

Peter Stuyvesant reluctantly surrenders New Amster¬ 
dam to the English, and the city becomes known as 
New York. 

1664 French East India Company 

France establishes the French East India Company to 
trade in Asia. 

1672 Newton Founds Study of Mechanics 

Isaac Newton founds the study of mechanics. The 
underlying basis is Newton’s three laws of motion. 

1673 Mississippi River Is Explored 

French priests Jacques Marquette and Louis Joliet 
explore the upper reaches of the Mississippi River. 

1674 Hudson’s Bay Is Established 

English establish the Hudson’s Bay trading post. 

1675-1676 King Philip’s War 

English colonists fight King Philip’s War against a 
Wampanoag-led alliance of Indians in southern New 
England. 

1679 Habeas Corpus Act Is Passed 

The English parliament passes the Habeas Corpus 
Act. The act requires judges to present a writ of 
Habeas Corpus which demands that a jailer produce 
a prisoner and show cause why the prisoner is being 
held. 

1681 Pennsylvania Founded 

William Penn, who had embraced Quakerism as an 
adult, obtains a land grant from the king of England. 
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Penn receives the grant in lieu of money owed to his 
dead father. The land is called Pennsylvania. 

1681 Qing Triumphant 

The rebellion of the Three Feudatories ends, consoli¬ 
dating the Qing dynasty in China. 

1682 Louisiana Territory Is Claimed 

French explorer Robert de La Salle reaches the mouth 
of the Mississippi and claims the Louisiana Territory 
for France. 

1683 Turkish Siege of Vienna 

The Ottomans, under Grand Vizier Kara Mustafa, 
begin a siege of Vienna in July. The siege is lifted 
in September by a combined German and Polish 
army. 

1683 Last of the Ming 

The Qing dynasty defeats the last Ming loyalist forces 
on Taiwan. 

1685 Edict of Nantes Is Revoked 

King Louis XIV of France revokes the Edict of Nantes, 
which guarantees religious freedom in France. 

1686 New England Unites 

English colonies in North America are organized into 
the Dominion of New England. 

1688 The Glorious Revolution 

The Glorious Revolution ends four years of Catholic 
rule in England. 

1689 War of the Grand Alliance Begins 

The League of Augsburg, which combines Spain, 
Sweden, Bavaria, Saxony, and the Palatinate, begins 
a war against France. 

1689 Treaty of Nerchinsk 

This treaty between China and Russia demarcates the 
borders shared by the two nations. 

1690 Battle of the Boyne River 

The Protestants complete their conquest of Ireland 
when England’s William III defeats the Catholic pre¬ 
tender James II at the Battle of the Boyne. 

1690 British Establish Fort at Calcutta 

The British East India Company founds Calcutta. 
Leading the effort is John Charnock. 


1690 John Locke 

John Locke, the English philosopher, publishes the 
Two Treatises of Civil Government. The book pres¬ 
ents the theory of a limited monarchy. 

1692 Witchcraft Trials 

Witchcraft trials are held in Salem, Massachusetts. 
1697 Battle of Zenta 

The Ottomans suffer an overwhelming defeat at the 
Battle of Zenta on September 11. After the battle, 
the Treaty of Karlowitz is signed. The Ottomans are 
forced to cede Croatia, Hungary, Transylvania, and 
Slovenia to Austria. 

1697 Russian Czar Visits Western Europe 

Czar Peter becomes the first Russian leader to leave 
his country. Peter returns to Russia determined to 
Westernize the society. 

1697 Treaty of Ryswick 

The Treaty of Ryswick ends the 11-year War of the 
League of Augsburg. All of Spanish lands conquered 
by France are returned to Spain. 

1700 Great Northern War 

A war breaks out that becomes known as the Great 
Northern War. Russia, Poland, and Denmark join 
forces to oppose Sweden. 

1701 War of the Spanish Succession Begins 

The War of the Spanish Succession begins when 
Charles II dies and names the grandson of Louis IV, 
Phillip V, king of France. 

1704 Battle of Blenheim 

The English and the Dutch win a stunning victory 
over French and Bavarian forces in the Battle of 
Blenheim on August 13. The French and their allies 
lose 4,500 dead and 11,000 wounded. The British 
capture 11,000 prisoners. They suffer 670 dead and 
1,500 wounded. 

1704 Newton Publishes Optick 

Isaac Newton publishes his work Optick. This is the 
result of Newton’s work on reflection, refraction, dif¬ 
fraction, and the spectra of light. 

1706 The Act of Union 

Great Britain comes into being with the union of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland. 
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1709 Battle of Poltava 

The Russians, under Peter the Great, are victorious at 
the Battle of Poltava in the Ukraine. The Russians vic¬ 
tory is so decisive that it makes Russia the dominant 
power in northern Europe. 

1712 Treaty of Aargau 

The Protestant victory over Catholic forces in the 
Battle of Villmergen leads to the peace Treaty of Aar¬ 
gau. This treaty establishes Protestant dominance in 
Switzerland while protecting the rights of the Catho¬ 
lics. 

1713 Peace of Utrecht 

The War of the Spanish Succession comes to an end 
with the Peace of Utrecht. Under its terms Philip V 
from the Bourbon House of France is officially recog¬ 
nized as the king of Spain. 

1716 Battle of Peterwardein 

The Austrians declare war on the Ottoman Empire on 
April 13. On August 5, they defeat the Ottomans at 
the Battle of Peterwardein. 

1718 Treaty of Passarowitz 

The Austrians and the Ottomans sign the Treaty of 
Passarowitz. The treaty establishes the Danube River 
as the border between the Islamic Ottoman Empire 
and Western Christian states. 

1720 Chinese Assault Tibet 

The Chinese Emperor Kangxi attacks Tibet and drives 
off the final Mongol influence on China. A pro-Chi¬ 
nese Dalai Lama is installed to rule Tibet. 

1720 Treaty of the Hague 

The Treaty of Hague is signed between Spain and the 
Quadruple Alliance made up of Britain, France, Hol¬ 
land, and Austria. 

1721 Treaty of Nystad 

Under the Treaty of Nystad, Russia receives Estonia, 
Livonia, and parts of the Baltic Islands. This brings 
the Great Northern War to an end. 

1724 Treaty of Constantinople 

The Ottomans and the Russians sign the Treaty of 
Constantinople on June 23. The treaty partitions Per¬ 
sia between the Ottoman Empire and Russia. 


1730 End of Safavid Dynasty 

The Safavid dynasty, which ruled Persia since 1502, 
comes to an end when Abbas III, the four-year-old 
shah, dies. 

1733 War of Polish Succession Begins 

With the death of Poland’s King Augustus II a war 
breaks out to determine who will succeed him. 

1737 Treaty of Kaikhta 

This treaty between China and Russia defines the far 
eastern boundary between them. 

1739 War of Jenkins’ Ear 

The War of Jenkins’ Ear begins between England and 
Spain, when the Glasgow brig Rebecca is boarded by 
a Spanish man-of-war. 

1740 The First Silesian War 

The First Silesian War occurrs when Frederick II, the son 
of Frederick William, comes to power in Prussia on the 
death of his father and seizes Silesia from the Austrians. 

1740 The War of the Austrian Succession Begins 

The death of the Holy Roman Emperor Charles VI on 
October 20 begins a contest of succession. 

1741 Handel Composes The Messiah 

George Frideric Handel composes the oratiorio Mes¬ 
siah in London, England. 

1742 Chinese Rites 

The papacy rules against Chinese rites that had been 
advocated by Jesuit missionaries. 

1743 King George’s War 

Hostilities between Britain and Spain become absorbed 
into King George’s War, the American phase of the War 
of the Austrian Succession. 

1743 Treaty of Abo 

The Treaty of Abo is signed between Russia and Swe¬ 
den. Under its terms, Sweden maintains part of Fin¬ 
land, but accedes to having Russia’s candidate become 
the king of Sweden. 

1748 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 

The War of the Austrian Succession comes to an end 
with the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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FOOD PRODUCTION 

For the vast majority of the world’s inhabitants during this period, technologies of food produc¬ 
tion changed slowly and haltingly, if at all. Most people farmed in the way of their ancestors, using 
mostly human and animal labor and simple tools to produce enough for their own subsistence and, 
in class-based societies governed by states (the domain of most agriculturalists), to pay taxes. The 
“agricultural revolution” in technology associated with the Industrial Revolution was just begin¬ 
ning at the end of the period under discussion here, and only on a tiny fraction of the globe’s culti¬ 
vated lands. 

Yet despite this slow pace of change in farming technologies, the early modern period also saw 
the world’s population more than double, from 250-350 million to 850-1,200 million (all figures 
are estimates for the period 1500-1800). Some areas saw spectacular growth, especially China (from 
less than 100 million to more than 300 million) and Europe (from 70 million to 190 million). Other 
areas saw even more spectacular declines, most notably the indigenous populations of the Americas, 
especially the Caribbean (from 3 million to 5 million to virtually zero) and Mesoamerica (Mexico and 
Central America, from 25 million to 1 million). Some areas saw demographic stagnation or declines, 
especially Africa (around 100 million throughout this period). Despite these uneven demographic pat¬ 
terns, the overall global trend was clearly toward rapidly rising world populations. The explanation 
lies not in technology but in the social relations governing the production and distribution of foods. 

In other words, while farming technologies for most of the world’s people changed little dur¬ 
ing the early modern period, the politics and social relations of food production, exchange, and 
consumption changed dramatically. These changes were rooted in the birth and expansion of a 
genuinely global economy from the 1490s in consequence of the formation of western European 
empires in Asia and Latin America, empires that also encompassed Africa as a source of slaves for 
New World plantation agriculture. Related developments in science, technology, commerce, and 
empire-building in the 1600s and 1700s laid the groundwork for the dramatic transformations 
in agricultural technologies that accompanied the Industrial Revolution. Indeed, it was western 
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European’s quest for foods—in the form of spices and flavorings—that lay at the root of their 
search for a sea route to Asia, which in turn led to their “discovery” of the Americas, their forma¬ 
tion of overseas empires, and major transformations in global markets, commercial relations, and 
relations of power and privilege. Similarly, the western European quest for sweets—most tangibly 
represented in sugar—led to the establishment of expansive sugar plantations in the Caribbean and 
Brazil, the enslavement and subsequent annihilation of the Caribbean’s indigenous inhabitants, 
the transatlantic slave trade, race-based chattel slavery, and the largest forced migration in world 
history. Other “drug foods,” which were made into drinks to be consumed by themselves or with 
other foods—especially tea, coffee, and cocoa—or smoked, in the case of tobacco—became inte¬ 
gral to the growth and expansion of empires. In short, to trace the manifold changes in the produc¬ 
tion, exchange, and consumption of various types of foods in the early modern period would be to 
go a long way toward tracing the principal forces transforming the planet. 

The most important shifts in food production, exchange, and consumption during this period 
were associated with the Columbian Exchange, in which certain plants indigenous to the Ameri¬ 
cas were spread to the rest of the world, and plants and animals from the rest of the world were 
introduced into the Americas. The resultant dietary improvements led to substantial population 
increases in many parts of the globe, especially in Europe and Asia. China under the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644) saw dramatic increases in food production as a consequence of an aggressive gov¬ 
ernment policy of land rehabilitation following the destruction of agricultural land and neglect of 
irrigation under the previous Mongol rule. The introduction of crops from the Americas via the 
Spanish Philippines—especially maize, peanuts, and sweet potatoes—resulted in huge increases in 
food production and substantial population increases (populations had plummeted by an estimated 
40 percent under the Mongols). The construction of an extensive seawall on the coast of the Yangzi 
(Yangtze) Delta and points south prevented flooding and tidal surges that in the past had devastated 
rich agricultural lands. Improvements in transportation also facilitated more efficient food distribu¬ 
tion. Thanks to these and related developments, in the 16th and 17th centuries, the Chinese under 
the Ming ranked among the best fed people in the world. Populations soared. 

India and Japan. In India and Japan, cultivators also adopted a diversity of New World foods, 
though India’s Mughal government did not actively promote irrigation or flood-control measures, 
leaving many cultivators vulnerable to the region’s frequent cycles of drought and flooding. In 
Champa (South Vietnam) and elsewhere in Southeast Asia and Indonesia, the introduction of early 
ripening rice strains began around 1450 and became more widespread in subsequent decades, per¬ 
mitting a double cropping of rice in many areas, further increasing food supply. The generally 
improving conditions across much of Southeast Asia from the mid-1400s gave way in the 1600s 
to generalized political and economic crisis, as the Portuguese, Spanish, and especially the Dutch 
waged wars of conquest, burning cities and towns and reconfiguring production and trade rela¬ 
tions in order to supply more effectively European markets with nutmeg, cloves, peppers, and other 
prized commodities. 

Europe. In Europe, the early modern period was marked by a growing divergence between 
different types of agricultural regimes and peasant-landlord relations. These changes unfolded in 
the aftermath of Europe’s “calamitous 14th century,” a period marked by wars, plague, the Black 
Death, and steep population declines across most of the continent. By the mid-15th century, many 
areas had begun to recover from the devastation and turmoil of the preceding century, permitting 
populations to expand and unused or abandoned lands to be brought under the plough. Different 
regions experienced different trajectories of agricultural recovery, depending on a multitude of fac¬ 
tors, especially the nature of the state and the dominant social relations in land and labor among 
peasants and landlords. 

In England, the enclosure of open fields and commons, beginning in the 1400s and continuing 
through the 1700s, concentrated land ownership in fewer hands, creating a large rural wage labor 
force and landless population and swelling the cities with paupers and the unemployed. The first 
enclosures were sparked especially by growing demand for wool, which prompted many landlords 
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to fence off (enclose) sheep meadows from common pastures and peasant grain fields. Much of the 
migration to British North America from the 1630s was undertaken by men, women, and families 
who had been dispossessed of their lands and forced to migrate to urban areas in consequence of the 
enclosures. The enclosures caused growing landlessness, the spread of wage labor, concentration of 
landownership, differentiation of the peasantry into rich and poor classes, production geared less 
toward subsistence and more toward the market, and increased migration to the major cities, which 
provided a low-wage labor force for the growing factory system. 

Since the writings of Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, 1776), scholars have debated the ques¬ 
tion of Europe’s transition from feudalism to capitalism. Much of that discussion has focused on 
England: the rise of its overseas empire; the rise of its factory system; its central role in the Scientific 
Revolution, Enlightenment, and transatlantic slave trade; and the role of enclosures in propelling 
these changes forward. One influential school of thought holds that the seeds of global capital¬ 
ism lie in the English countryside, where rural capitalist social relations first developed through 
the separation of direct producers (peasants) from the means of production (land), thus creating 
a large urban wage labor force for the emergent factory economy. Other scholars offer compet¬ 
ing accounts of the origins of capitalism in Europe, stressing the rise of cities and towns, growing 
accumulations of capital among merchants, and increasing monetarization of local and regional 
economies. 

One result of increasingly market-oriented production in England was a broad movement in 
many areas toward “scientific farming,” especially after around 1700. Landlords introduced new 
crops and farming techniques to increase efficiency, reduce fallow periods, and increase yields, and, 
thus, profits. Exemplifying this trend was the English agricultural innovator Jethro Tull (1674- 
1741), who advocated such techniques as soil pulverization, more thorough tilling, mechanized seed 
drills, selective plant and animal breeding, and integration of crop and livestock production, espe¬ 
cially through intensified use of manure as fertilizer. Such innovations were the exception, however. 
Across most of the British Isles the pace of change was slower, though many cultivators did adopt 
a number of New World crops—especially corn (maize) and potatoes, improving and diversifying 
diets. In Ireland, unequal social and class relations combined with the rapid spread of a particular 
variety of Andean potato (the white potato), on which peasants grew increasingly dependent, to the 
exclusion of other crops. This culminated in the Irish Famine of the late 1840s. 

The situation in France contrasted sharply with the English case. Here the enclosures were 
far more limited, with peasants, in feudal relations with landlords, retaining access to most of the 
country’s arable land. Through most of the 1600s and 1700s, agricultural production stagnated, 
remaining geared mostly toward subsistence and paying taxes to feudal lords. Even in zones clos¬ 
est to burgeoning markets, such as Normandy and Cambresis, agricultural productivity stagnated 
or declined, while technical innovations were rare. Similar dynamics characterized the German¬ 
speaking principalities and kingdoms to the east. But despite the slow pace of change, by the end 
of the early modern period, much of northern and western Europe had undergone a long-term shift 
toward more market-oriented agriculture, with important implications for the economic changes 
and political and social upheavals of the 19th century. 

Africa. In sub-Saharan Africa, global shifts in the social relations of food and agriculture during 
the early modern period had ambiguous consequences, though overall these were profoundly detri¬ 
mental to most Africans’ nutritional well-being. On the one hand, American maize, manioc, ground 
nuts (peanuts), and many fruits and vegetables provided a more diverse range of foodstuffs and 
improved diets across broad swaths of the continent. On the other hand, tropical plantation agri¬ 
culture in the Americas, especially sugar production, was the driving force behind the transatlantic 
slave trade, which drained sub-Saharan Africa of its most productive laborers, caused demographic 
stagnation, and sparked devastating spirals of war and upheaval across much of the continent. 

Americas. In the Americas, social relations in food and agriculture underwent profound changes. 
In Spanish America, the demographic catastrophe caused by warfare, enslavement, and epidemic dis¬ 
eases introduced from Europe caused steep declines in both indigenous populations and the amount 
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of cultivated arable land. In the most densely populated zones in central and southern Mexico 
and the Andean highlands, agriculture remained oriented mainly toward subsistence and meeting 
tribute and tax obligations. Surpluses were siphoned by government and ecclesiastical authorities, 
while vast tracts were appropriated by the church and an emergent class of hacienda owners. In the 
Caribbean and Brazil, the explosive growth of sugar production led first to enslavement of Native 
peoples, then to the massive import of African slaves. In the sugar mills of Bahia (Northeast Brazil) 
and the Greater and Lesser Antilles, slave-labor plantation agriculture melded with proto-industrial 
boiling and refining factories—a fascinating instance of early proto-industrialization in the New 
World linked directly to agriculture and empire. 

In British North America, the rapid expansion of tobacco cultivation in the Chesapeake Bay 
area from the early 1600s engendered a highly stratified society, marked by profound divisions of 
class and race, the latter especially after Bacon’s Rebellion in 1675, which solidified Euro-American 
solidarity and an emergent ideology of whiteness. Further north, in the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
and New England, small farms utilizing mostly family labor predominated. Abundant land, appro¬ 
priated from Native peoples, formed the basis for an expanding agrarian empire that by the 1750s 
reached into the eastern Appalachian piedmont. 

SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

In the years covered in this volume, roughly corresponding to the “early modern period,” the scope 
and direction of historical change around the globe were fundamentally transformed. Global history 
was born as western European empires, struggling for supremacy within Europe, struck out across 
the planet in search of treasure and power. In 1450, the world was divided into at least eight major 
empires and more than a dozen major culture zones, most out of direct contact with each other; 
modern science, as a collective enterprise devoted to the systematic investigation and accumulation 
of empirical knowledge about the natural world, did not exist. By 1750, most parts of the globe 
had become enmeshed in a rapidly evolving global capitalist system dominated by western Europe, 
and modern science was flourishing. 

The vast majority of the world’s inhabitants employed technologies in use for centuries, even mil¬ 
lennia, while technological “progress” was partial, uneven, punctuated, and decidedly nonlinear. The 
historical evolution of the reciprocating steam engine, a device crucial to the 19th-century Industrial 
Revolution, is a good case in point. The first known application of steam power was among the Alex¬ 
andrians (in modern Egypt) in 62 c.e. Falling into disuse in the West, steam engines were developed 
independently in China from the early 1200s. Five centuries later, in 1712, the English inventor Thomas 
Newcomen (1663-1729) patented his steam engine, building on the work of Italian physicist Evan¬ 
gelista Torricelli (1608-47) and German inventor Otto von Guericke (1602-86), who in turn built 
mainly on Greek antecedents. Yet half a century later, when Scottish inventor James Watt (1736-1819) 
and English engineer Richard Trevithick (1771-1833) sought to resolve key technical problems in 
Newcomen’s design, they reached back far beyond Newcomen to 13th-century China. Similar discon¬ 
tinuities and ruptures characterize almost every other major field of technology and science in the Age 
of Empires to varying degrees: not only the harnessing of mechanical energy but also the production of 
thermal energy, as well as in agriculture, transportation, warfare, metallurgy, printing, navigation and 
geography, mathematics, medicine, and other fields. 

Thus, in lieu of chronicling the most prominent European scientists, inventors, and inventions 
during this remarkable age, here we broaden the canvas to survey the sciences and technologies that 
most shaped the lives ordinary people in different parts of the globe. 

Harnessing of Mechanical Energy. Human and animal power easily comprised more than 95 
percent of the mechanical energy used during this period. Other major sources were water and wind 
engines, used mainly for grinding grain, as well as for irrigation and iron-smelting bellows. In the 
West, such engines saw significant advances from the 11th to the 13th centuries, mainly with run¬ 
ning water turning wooden wheels driving systems of wooden gears. In the mid-1600s, there were 
some 1,200 watermills and 20 windmills in and around Paris, most used to supply the city with bread. 
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Urban zones in Spanish Galicia, England, and elsewhere saw similar densities. By 1800, Europe 
boasted an estimated half a million watermills. 

China and the Muslim world also employed watermills from at least the ninth century. Peoples 
in sub-Saharan African and the Americas relied exclusively on human labor, the latter at least until 
the growth of sugar and slavery in Brazil and the Caribbean from the 16th century, when animal- 
driven sugar grinding mills were introduced. From the 15th century, the Dutch introduced major 
innovations in windmill technology, permitting extensive reclamations of land from the North 
Atlantic. Sails comprised the other major way to harness mechanical energy, used mainly in oceanic 
transport, discussed below. The steam-engine did not begin to replace these and related engine tech¬ 
nologies in a significant way until the Industrial Revolution. 

Production of Thermal Energy. Wood and its derivatives provided the overwhelming preponder¬ 
ance of thermal energy during this period—it was used for heating homes, cooking food, refining 
ores, and stoking furnaces to manufacture objects of iron, steel, glass, and ceramics, among other 
materials. For centuries coal had been used in China, Europe, and elsewhere, and began to be used 
on a large scale in the Liege basin and Newcastle basin from the early 1500s. By the 1650s, New¬ 
castle, in England, was producing an estimated half a million pounds per year, used in saltworks, 
glassworks, ironworks, breweries, lime-kilns, and many other industries. 

Techniques to produce coke from coal were developed in England by the 1620s, though smelting 
iron with coke did not become commonplace until the 1780s. Throughout this period, wood remained 
the only available fuel for the vast majority of the world’s people. Deforestation became a major prob¬ 
lem in some areas, prompting diverse responses, ranging from rising coal use in England to the inven¬ 
tion of wok cooking techniques in China, an adaptation to perennial firewood shortages. In thermal 
energy production, if the 20th century was the Age of Oil, and the 19th the Age of Coal, the early 
modern period, like all previous epochs in human history, was the Age of Wood. 

Food and Agriculture. The major transformations in agricultural technologies consisted princi¬ 
pally of incremental improvements to iron-tipped wooden ploughs, an implement dating to around 
1000 b.c.e. Overall, the pace of agricultural change in the early modern period was slow, despite 
the biospheric revolution brought about by the Columbian Exchange. The “agricultural revolution” 
had only begun by the end of the period under discussion here. Most agriculturalists around the 
world continued to employ technologies handed down from generation to generation: fire and dig¬ 
ging sticks in sub-Saharan Africa and the Americas; draft-animal drawn plows in Europe and Asia; 
animal, waterwheel, and human-powered irrigation systems, using technologies dating back cen¬ 
turies or millennia. On the whole, and despite some important innovations, agricultural and food 
technologies did not undergo dramatic changes until the final decades of the early modern period, 
and even then on a tiny fraction of the globe’s tilled surface. 

Transportation. Until the 18th century, sea transport was slow and expensive, land transport 
slower and more expensive still. The principal overland conveyances were beasts of burden, wheeled 
carts, and carriages. Horses and mules were common across Europe, the Asian steppes, and the 
post-conquest Americas; camels from North China, India, and Persia to North Africa; pack-oxen 
and elephants in India. Sub-Saharan Africa had no such wheeled conveyances or beasts of burden 
(limited by the tsetse fly), in common with most of the pre-conquest Americas, save the Peruvian 
Andes, where llamas were used as pack animals—though by the mid-1700s herds of wild horses, 
introduced into Mexico by the Spanish, had migrated into North America and were adopted by the 
indigenous peoples of the Southwest and Great Plains. Roads, unpaved and seasonal, were generally 
poor and unreliable, with some exceptions, like the imperial Inca road system built from the 1450s. 
Throughout the early modern period, the maximum distance coverable by land in one day was 
around 60 miles (100 km); as one historian has observed, “Napoleon moved no faster than Julius 
Caesar.” River transport was generally faster and cheaper, in canoes (North America), poled barges, 
and other floating or rowed conveyances, and seasonal in northern latitudes. 

Oceanic transport, dating back millennia, saw major advances during this period, based mainly 
on improved shipbuilding designs and technologies in northern Europe dating to the 1100s and 
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accelerating from the early 1400s. Europe’s domination of the world’s seas from the 1500s was 
based in large part on its superior ships, most notably the Portuguese caravel, dating from around 
1430, measuring about 21 meters in length and eight meters across, and compared to other vessels 
fast, maneuverable, and versatile, with its multiple sails and centerline rudder. With the caravel and 
its refinements, European empires came to dominate much of the globe. Overall, however, oceanic 
transport remained slow, expensive, dependent on currents and seasonal winds, and dangerous, and 
would not see a major technological shift until the adoption of the steam engine in the 19th century. 

Metallurgy. The production of iron and steel—the quintessential metals of modern civilization — 
saw important advances during this period, though did not begin to approach an industrial scale until 
the 19th century. High-quality carbonized “damask” steel had been produced in China and India since 
at least the 13th century, while the Chinese had begun to fabricate objects of cast iron as early as the 
fifth century b.c.e. Europeans did not learn to cast molten iron until the 1300s, though made signifi¬ 
cant advances in iron smelting using waterwheel-driven bellows from the 1100s. The frequent wars 
of early modern Europe heightened demand for iron and steel swords, pikes, cuirasses, cannons, 
balls, arquebuses, and other weapons, supplied by thousands of small workshops in and around 
major population centers—demand that dropped sharply when wars ended. In the late 1400s, Bres¬ 
cia, at the foot of the Italian Alps, had some 200 iron workshops employing several thousand 
workers; other major European iron-producing centers were the Rhine, the Baltic, the Meuse, the 
Bay of Biscay, and the Urals. The Ottomans and the Mamluks also excelled in ironworking of finely 
wrought dishes, ewers, and armaments. Almost everywhere, iron production was dispersed among 
a multitude of small shops run by master craftsmen who often jealously guarded their secrets, and, 
when not meeting wartime demand, produced a wide array of utilitarian items, from iron pots and 
horseshoes to buckles, rings, spurs, and nails. 

Ironworking was not developed by the indigenous peoples of the Americas, whose metallurgy 
was limited to copper, gold, silver, tin, and bronze, almost exclusively objects of art crafted for elites 
and ceremonial purposes. The Incas were the Americas’ most sophisticated metalworkers; their 
silver and gold work astounded the invading Spaniards, though the Aztec, Maya, and other civiliza¬ 
tions also developed highly refined gold, silver, and copper-working skills. In the Andes, Atahualpa’s 
ransom in 1533 yielded some 13,000 pounds of gold and 26,000 pounds of silver; the pillage of 
Cuzco yielded far more, and its magnificent artistic objects were melted down into ingots before 
shipment to Europe. After the conquest and the Spaniards’ discovery of the “mountain of silver” at 
Potosf, the colonizers employed indigenous technologies and craftsmen to harness the high Andean 
winds to fire the silver-smelting furnaces. The mercury amalgamation process, refined in the 1570s, 
represented a key technological advance in the exploitation of Peruvian and Mexican silver. 

Printing. In China baked-clay movable type dates to around 1040, metal movable type to Korea 
around 1230. By the 1500s, Ming China had a flourishing print culture, with wide circulation of 
printed texts. In Europe around 1450, the independent invention of movable type, in tandem with 
advances in papermaking, made books and other printed works vastly cheaper and more acces¬ 
sible and comprised a key element in the dissemination of advances in science and technology across 
Europe and beyond. By the mid-1500s, these technological innovations combined with increased liter¬ 
acy resulting from the Protestant Reformation and other factors to engender a revolution in print cul¬ 
ture. Books, pamphlets, instructional manuals, religious literature, and other printed texts proliferated 
across much of Europe and were spread across much of the globe by European empires. Newspapers 
were not common until the 18th century, while colonies’ adoption of print technology often lagged 
for centuries after the initial colonization. While print culture flourished in British North America 
from the late 1630s, for instance, Brazil, “discovered” by the Portuguese in 1500, did not see its first 
printing press until 1808. Despite Europe’s revolution in print culture, however, throughout the early 
modern period the vast majority of the world’s inhabitants remained nonliterate. 

Navigation, Cartography, Geography, Geology. Thanks mainly to their practical utility in the 
larger enterprise of empire building, the sciences and technologies of navigation, cartography, 
geography, and geology witnessed a major revolution in the early modern period. European scientists 
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not only mapped the whole of the Earth but measured it, weighed it, determined its distance from 
the Sun, calculated its position in the solar system, estimated its age, approximated its evolution, 
and greatly refined understanding of its constituent elements and their practical applications. With 
the “discovery” of the Americas, published maps and atlases proliferated; notable there was the 
work of Flemish geographer Gerardus Mercator (1512-94), whose 1538 world map and 1541 
terrestrial globe were superseded by his famous projection of 1569. While cartographic technolo¬ 
gies saw major advances, navigational technologies lagged. Devices in use long before the Age of 
Empires —mainly the compass and astrolabe—were not significantly refined until the invention of the 
sextant in 1731 and a method for accurately determining longitude in 1761. Throughout most of 
this period, most seafarers continued to rely on technologies and knowledge many centuries old. 

Mathematical Technologies. Integral to the Scientific Revolution was a revolution in mathemat¬ 
ics, tied closely to astronomy and physics, culminating in the extraordinary mathematical achieve¬ 
ments of Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727), especially his invention of calculus. Among the many 
monumental mathematical achievements of these years was the invention of the decimal system in 
1585, accompanied by a host of advances in accounting, banking, measurements of time and space, 
and related mathematical technologies. Still, throughout the early modern period the vast majority 
of the world’s inhabitants reckoned time by the Sun’s position in the sky and the cycles of the sea¬ 
sons, and distance by the time required to traverse it. 

Medical Technologies. The first emergence of genuinely empirical science can arguably be traced 
to a millennium’s worth of trial and error regarding the nutritional and medicinal properties of 
plants. Throughout the early modern period, centuries-old herbal remedies comprised the over¬ 
whelming preponderance of medical technology for the vast majority of the world’s people. By this 
time, Chinese acupuncture, herbalism, and related bodies of knowledge dated back thousands of 
years. The major advances in medical technologies in the West were related to increased knowledge 
of human anatomy and physiology, gained mainly through systematic dissections, artistic render¬ 
ings, and publication and dissemination of the knowledge thus gained. The discovery by William 
Harvey (1578-1657) of the circulation of the blood, combined with the invention of the microscope 
in the early 1600s, revolutionized the study of human anatomy. (Contrary to many popular and 
scholarly accounts, practitioners of ancient Chinese medicine did not discover or describe the circu¬ 
lation of the blood, though in 1242 the Arab physician Al-Nafis did, and in considerable empirical 
detail.) If clinical medical practices saw few tangible advances during the early modern period, the 
rapid accumulation and wide circulation of empirical knowledge in all spheres relating to health 
and disease laid the groundwork for the revolutions in medicine in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

As this brief and selective survey suggests, the conventional narrative of the revolutionary trans¬ 
formations in science and technology in the early modern period needs to be combined with an 
appreciation of long-term continuities, and of the partial, uneven, and nonlinear nature of scientific 
and technological progress. Understanding these transformations further requires situating them 
within broader contexts of European empire building and the quests for power and profit that com¬ 
prised one of their essential motives. Science and technology have always been intimately related 
to politics, economics, culture, and every other sphere of human activity, a fact especially apparent 
during the period covered in this volume. 

SOCIAL AND CLASS RELATIONS 

Wherever states have formed, so too have social classes and hierarchies characterized by unequal 
access to power, privilege, and other social resources. Through codes and laws, states “write the rules” 
about how society should be organized. The vast majority of all states, throughout world history 
and in the period under discussion here, codified into law the dominance of some social groups over 
others, enforcing those laws through their superior coercive powers, including military force. During 
the early modern period, an estimated 80 to 90 percent of the world’s population lived in territories 
dominated by states, and were thus designated by virtue of birth, gender, race, language, religion, and 
other factors, as members of specific social groups. Such states often developed elaborate ideological 
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systems, based on shared religious beliefs, that legitimated and “naturalized” these socially construct¬ 
ed hierarchies. Such hierarchies were defined mainly by differential access to economic and political 
resources, that is, access to wealth and power. 

Relations of gender were dominated by men the world over, with males exercising greater control 
over property and other resources than females, and women’s class status derivative of men’s. Relations 
of social class mainly concerned control over the fruits of labor and production, with “social class” 
most usefully conceived as a social relationship determining who owned what and who produced what 
for whom. Most class structures around the world were pyramidal, with laboring people (perhaps 
80-90 percent of the populace) occupying the bottom strata, a small middling group (around 5-10 
percent), and a much smaller number of persons of rank and privilege toward the top (1-5 percent). 

From the 1450s to the 1750s, the world was witness to a dazzling array of social classes, groups, 
and state forms, many in the throes of dramatic change. Around 1500 some states consisted of vast 
empires stretching thousands of kilometers and embracing millions of people of diverse ethnic and 
linguistic origins, such as Ming China, Mughal India, Safavid Persia, Ottoman Southwest Asia and 
North Africa, Songhai West Africa, Aztec Mesoamerica, and Inca Peru. Most were much smaller. 
Principalities, kingdoms, fiefdoms, and city-states of myriad types proliferated throughout South¬ 
east Asia, East Africa, Mesoamerica, the northern Mediterranean, and Europe. In all cases, the 
formation of social classes and hierarchies was intimately entwined with the formation and devel¬ 
opment of states. 

Power and Privilege. During this period, most state-governed societies were characterized by 
numerous, often overlapping social classes defined by relative access to power, privilege, and rank. 
Within each social class, and with very few exceptions, men were dominant and women subordi¬ 
nate. At the top, almost everywhere, were emperors, kings, queens, and supreme rulers or sover¬ 
eigns of various kinds. Ruling families often comprised a “social class” by themselves, their internal 
struggles frequently the source of much social conflict. Beneath such supreme rulers and their fami¬ 
lies, one can distinguish at least eight broadly defined social classes common to most societies: (1) 
bureaucrats, administrators, and other agents of the state; (2) landowning aristocrats and nobility; 
(3) religious officials and authorities; (4) warriors and/or members of the military; (5) merchants 
and traders; (6) artisans and craftworkers; (7) peasants and farmers; and (8) slaves, servants, and 
other forms of bound or unfree labor. 

These categories often overlapped or blended together, especially at the upper echelons—as in the 
Ottoman Empire, Mughal India, or Spanish America, where state officials could also be religious lead¬ 
ers, nobles, and landowners, or, as in Tokugawa Japan, where leading warriors (daimyo and samurai) 
were also aristocrats and agents of the state. Merchants often owned land, though sometimes did not, 
as with Jews in Christian Europe or the Aztec pocbteca (traveling merchant class). In some polities, 
some of the categories listed above did not exist—merchants among the Incas, for instance, or land¬ 
owning aristocrats in Ming China. Generally, however, most societies had an overwhelming majority 
of taxpaying laboring people subordinate to a small elite, overwhelmingly male, whose power derived 
from birthright, divine sanction, or control of key political and economic resources. 

Surveying the many types of class relations and social hierarchies around the world during this 
period reveals a number of patterns. Beginning at the bottom of the social hierarchy, slavery and 
other forms of bound or unfree labor were features of almost every state-governed society, though 
the precise nature of the master-slave relationship varied enormously. In the great majority of cases 
(excepting Atlantic world slavery, c. 1500-1870), slavery was not hereditary or based on “race” or 
ethnicity, while slaves enjoyed certain rights, including the right to live, to form families, and not 
to suffer excessive punishment. In the Muslim world, slaves, purchased in markets or captured in 
wars, generally were used as household servants or soldiers; manumission was actively encouraged. 
Muslims could not enslave fellow Muslims. 

Elite Slaves. Similar patterns characterized the domains of the Mughal Empire, where slavery 
was not hereditary, and most slaves were either debtors enslaved until debt repayment, children sold 
as slaves by poor parents, or war captives, especially from tribal frontier zones. In Safavid Persia, 
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as in other Muslim polities, the emperor (shah) appointed slave elites (ghulams) who often enjoyed 
high status, including in the royal court. Among the Aztecs, slaves, usually captured in war, were 
either integrated into households or ritually sacrificed to honor one of the numerous gods in the 
Aztec pantheon. In Ming China, slavery was actively discouraged. The race-based chattel plantation 
slavery of the Atlantic world, which began around 1500 and ended in the late 1800s, was unique in 
world history for its hereditary nature, its exclusively racial character, and the absence of constraints 
on slave owners, who generally enjoyed the legal right to dispense with their “property” as they saw 
fit, including breaking up families, torture, and murder, and the “breeding” of slaves through rape 
and forced reproduction. 

Peasants. Far and away the largest social class in most state-governed societies during this peri¬ 
od was peasants, farmers, and pastoralists—people who earned their living by the soil, paid taxes, 
contributed military service, and owed allegiance to the state and/or its local agents. Comprising 80 
to 90 percent of the population, peasants and pastoralists were generally at or near the bottom of 
the social hierarchy, a notch above slaves, though not always, as in Ming China, where slaves were 
rare and farming was esteemed far more than mercantile activity or military service. In most societ¬ 
ies, peasants, farmers, and pastoralists enjoyed certain customary rights, such as a relaxation of tax 
obligations in times of drought, flood, or pestilence; usufruct rights to land; familial autonomy; and 
control over livestock, tools, the labor process, and rhythms of work and rest. 

In many cases, especially in tributary empires comprised of multiple ethno-linguistic groups, 
peasants exercised substantial religious autonomy as well, as among the Aztecs (where subordinate 
polities and their religious infrastructures were kept largely intact if they did not actively resist the 
authority of the central state and met tribute obligations), the Mughals, the Ottomans, Songhai, the 
Incas, and others. In many smaller states, such as the German-speaking principalities and fiefdoms 
of northern Europe, or the city-states of Italy, religious freedoms for ordinary people both increased 
and grew more circumscribed, depending on events, particularly after the onset of the Protestant 
Reformation from around 1517. Peasants, farmers, and pastoralists did not form a monolithic 
whole, of course; some were richer, most poorer, while within households, families, and communi¬ 
ties, males almost always exercised greater power and authority than females. 

In most societies, artisans and craft workers, generally dwelling in cities or towns, comprised 
another major social class. Membership in a specific craft was often restricted to certain individu¬ 
als, almost always male, who had served a certain period of apprenticeship under a master artisan 
(generally seven or eight years) and had acquired a high degree of skill and proficiency. Exemplary 
here were the craft guilds of medieval Europe that grew through the early modern period, similar to 
the craft guilds of Tokugawa Japan and the akhis of the Ottomans. Sometimes specific types of craft 
workers clustered in certain neighborhoods and were identified by both craft and place of residence, 
as in the Aztec island-capital of Tenochtitlan. Fine gradations generally distinguished different types 
of craft workers, with some trades conferring greater honor and prestige, such as the sword crafts¬ 
men in Japan and Persia; the gold- and silversmiths of Cuzco (Inca Peru); and the feather workers 
and jade artisans in pre-conquest Mesoamerica. Most towns and cities also had a laboring class of 
porters, street sweepers, sanitation workers, and casual laborers whose occupations carried far less 
prestige than skilled artisans. 

Commerce. Merchants and traders, also characterized by many fine gradations and types, 
ranged from street peddlers, itinerant traders, and small shopkeepers toward the bottom to 
wealthy merchants with imperial connections commanding huge stocks of goods and capital at 
the top. Merchants were generally superior in social position to farmers and craft workers, and 
inferior to landowning aristocrats, nobles, and state officials, though not always, as in Ming 
China, where mercantile activity was less esteemed than farming, or Inca Peru, where a merchant 
class did not exist. In early modern Europe, as in the Ottoman realms, Safavid Persia, and Mughal 
India, merchants were among the most prized allies of kings and nobles for the stocks of capital 
they controlled, from which ruling groups often borrowed to pay for wars, public works, and lav¬ 
ish consumption. Among the Aztecs, a distinctive class of traveling merchants ( pocbteca ) served 
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to integrate different parts of the empire by their exchange of goods, while also acting as spies and 
informants for the central state. 

Soldiers, warriors, and others whose primary occupation centered on warfare often comprised 
a distinctive social class, as in Ming China, where membership in the military was hereditary and 
of low esteem, or Tokugawa Japan, where membership in the class of military leaders (samurai) 
was also hereditary but conferred enormous social prestige. Among the Ottomans, the janissary 
corps formed an elite group of de-ethnicized professional soldiers who served at the behest of the 
sultan and his underlings; among the Aztecs, members of elite jaguar, eagle, and other warrior castes 
enjoyed high rank and prestige. Ordinary foot soldiers, invariably male, were rarely esteemed any¬ 
where, while military officials generally enjoyed superior social status. 

Upper Classes. At the highest echelons of society—state officials and bureaucrats, landowners, 
hereditary nobles and aristocrats, religious leaders of various kinds—the waters were frequently 
muddied, as these groups often melded into each other, and the types and characteristics of upper 
classes varied enormously. Suffice it to say that these groups comprised but a tiny fraction of most 
societies’ populations and by law and custom exercised far greater privileges and rights than the vast 
majority of their fellows. In a key dynamic, especially in Europe, as early modern states coalesced, 
the broad tendency was for hereditary nobles to be brought into the state as coequals with the 
sovereign, because kings and princes needed their material and social resources to exercise their 
authority or pay for wars and other ventures. Conflicts between sovereigns and upper classes (and, 
in Christian Europe, between sovereigns and the church) were common, and, along with conflicts 
between states, comprised one of the major causes of warfare. 

The degree of mobility between social classes was generally very small. People born into a 
particular social class had a very high likelihood of staying there. This was not always true, as in 
Ming China, where performance in state-sponsored exams, even by poor peasants, determined 
eligibility for entry into the most esteemed social class of scholar-officials, though the fluidity of 
social class diminished by the late 1500s as the ruling dynasty ossified. In many contexts, including 
Aztec Mesoamerica, martial skills could lead to quick ascent in rank and privilege. This was also 
true of the invading Spanish conquistadores and the officials who followed, some of whom profited 
immensely from conquest and colonization and became the founders of powerful lineages in Spain 
and the Americas. Rapid downward mobility also occurred, as when African notables captured in 
the slave trade became chattel on New World plantations or when resisting polities were conquered 
by expanding empires and their upper classes wiped out, as practiced by the Aztecs, Incas, Spanish, 
Ottomans, and others. The castes of Hindus in India represent perhaps the most extreme instance 
of class stasis, of fixity over long stretches of time, though caste-like class structures characterized 
most state-ruled society during this period. 

In global terms, the major transformations in social class were propelled by European empire 
formation in the Americas, Asia, and Africa from the early 1500s, and the subsequent expansion of 
capitalist exchange relations within Europe and around the world. As European empires expanded, 
there emerged within Europe a powerful class of merchant capitalists that was key to the growth of 
markets and an incipient industrial revolution, especially in England, France, and Holland. Along 
with merchant capitalists there also emerged an incipient industrial proletariat, or working class. 
Capitalist relations of production, defined by the emergence of a distinctive social class of people 
without access to land or other resources, compelled to sell their labor power on the market, were 
very rare in most parts of the globe, forming only a small number of urban centers in England 
and western Europe. Soon, however, capitalist social relations would spread throughout much of 
Europe and beyond, in the modern period becoming one of the key axes of social, economic, and 
political struggle around the world. 

TRADE AND CULTURAL EXCHANGES 

With the dawn of the early modern period, roughly corresponding to the Spanish “discovery” 
of the Americas and Portuguese voyages around Africa to Asia in the 1490s, expansionist states 
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and commercial interests in western Europe began knitting together, for the first time in history, a 
truly global economy. Over the next three centuries, markets and commerce, ubiquitous features of 
almost every preindustrial society, reached a qualitatively new stage of development. By the time of 
the American and French Revolutions in the late 1700s, a dense and expanding web of commercial 
networks linked every major populated landmass on the globe: Europe, Africa, Asia, and the Ameri¬ 
cas. Trade and commerce, the engines of empire, in turn became the handmaids of modernity. 

Prior to the formation of European overseas empires, a series of commercial and migratory 
networks that evolved in the preceding centuries already linked large parts of the globe. The most 
expansive stretched from East Asia to South Asia to East Africa and the Levant, woven together 
by Chinese, Japanese, Southeast Asian, Mughal, Persian, Ottoman, and East African polities, mer¬ 
chants, and traders. This Asian trade emporium was linked to the Judeo-Christian-Islamic world 
of the Mediterranean via land routes honeycombing Southwest Asia from the Black Sea to Arabia, 
and via land and river routes extending northward from East and sub-Saharan Africa. In the West 
African Sahel, the kingdom of Songhai was linked south to Benin, the Akan states, and Kongo, east 
to Ethiopia and the Levant, and north to Europe via the trans-Sahara gold trade. 

Increasingly dense trade and migration networks also connected the kingdoms of northern Europe 
to Iberia and the Mediterranean. The Americas were wholly isolated from the Asian-African-Europe- 
an world, with the Mexica (Aztecs) dominating trade and commerce in central and southern Mexico; 
the Postclassic Maya forming complex trading networks within and beyond the core Maya zones of 
Yucatan and Guatemala; the Incas in the Peruvian Andes thriving without recourse to markets or 
trade as conventionally understood; and a plethora of lesser polities in North and South America also 
engaging in extensive local, regional, and long-distance trade. 

European Expansion. The roots of European expansionism ran deep, from the Crusades of the 
11th to 14th centuries, which piqued the interest of Christian kingdoms and merchants in the com¬ 
mercial wealth of Asia, especially its spices and silks, to the desire to dominate the centuries-old 
trans-Saharan trade in gold, ivory, and other prized commodities. Western European merchants and 
kingdoms, propelled by visions of power and treasure, took to the seas mainly because overland 
trade routes were blocked by Islamic polities: to the east, the expansionist Ottomans—especially 
after their conquest of Constantinople (Istanbul) in 1453—and, further east, the Safavids and the 
khanates of Central Asia; and to the south, the Ottomans, Berbers, and Songhai. Unable to conquer 
these states and empires, and unable to go through them (at least without paying high taxes), Chris¬ 
tian western Europe opted to bypass them altogether. The global capitalist economy thus originated 
as a kind of second-best solution to western Europe’s problem of establishing direct and sustained 
commercial relations with Asia. 

The Portuguese were the first, under Prince Henry the Navigator from the 1430s, to systemati¬ 
cally explore west into the Atlantic and south along Africa’s west coast. By the time Portuguese 
navigator Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope and sailed to India in 1498, the Cas¬ 
tilians, in dynastic alliance with the Aragonese and finally successful in the Christians’ 774-year 
effort to expel the Moors from Iberia (718-1492), had already “discovered” the Indies. These 
“Indies” turned out not to be India but a hitherto unknown landmass, soon dubbed “America” 
after the Italian navigator Amerigo Vespucci. The Castilians (Spanish), long accustomed to wars of 
conquest against non-Christians, soon established the world’s largest empire, embracing much of 
the Caribbean, central and southern Mexico, Central America, and the Peruvian Andes, destroying 
local states, subordinating the inhabitants, and siphoning their wealth. The Portuguese, less inter¬ 
ested in conquering territory than in expanding commerce, established a series of coastal trading 
forts in Africa, Brazil, and Asia. 

Emergent Empires. Spain and Portugal were soon followed by the Netherlands, Britain, and 
France, emergent empires eager to partake in the spoils of trade and conquest but too late to repli¬ 
cate the fabulous successes of Spain in America. Instead they played catch-up, competing with one 
another and the Spanish and Portuguese over the most accessible parts of the Americas and Asia. In 
the Americas, that meant the Atlantic seaboard of North America stretching into the Great Lakes, 
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and what remained of the Caribbean. In Asia, it meant the vast territories stretching from India to 
Southeast Asia, Indonesia, and the South Pacific. Some polities successfully resisted European con¬ 
quest and colonization, most notably Ming and Qing (Ch’ing) China, Tokugawa Japan from the 
early 1600s, the Ottomans, and, until the 1750s, Mughal India. Other zones remained too inacces¬ 
sible, especially sub-Saharan Africa (save the Cape, colonized by the Dutch from 1652) and most of 
the North and South American interiors. 

One crucial result of these global transformations was the Columbian Exchange, in which 
American plants, animals, and microorganisms, isolated from the rest of the world for millennia, 
were disseminated across the globe, accompanied by the flooding of European, Asian, and African 
organisms into the Americas. The resultant changes in the Earth’s biosphere profoundly shaped all 
subsequent human and environmental history. 

As imperial competition intensified, commerce expanded, markets deepened, and increasingly 
dense trade networks came to encircle the planet. Mexican and Peruvian silver poured into Spain 
and flowed out again—thanks mainly to Spain’s lack of an industrial base—primarily into the hands 
of English and Dutch merchants and their governments’ treasuries, who poured it into further con¬ 
quests, especially in Asia. The torrent of silver caused a price revolution worldwide in the late 1500s 
and early 1600s, from Europe to Persia, India and China; one historian estimates that half the silver 
mined in the Americas from the 1520s to the 1820s ended up in China; others estimate one-third. 
Both estimates are plausible, especially given the brisk trade in spices, silks, porcelain, tea, and other 
goods linking New Spain to the Philippines and the rest of Asia. 

Atlantic World. The epicenter of the emergent global economy became the Atlantic world and 
its “triangular trade” linking Europe, Africa, and the Americas. In its simplest form, ships laden 
with manufactures (mainly textiles and firearms) would sail to West Africa, trade manufactures for 
slaves, sail to the West Indies, trade slaves for sugar, and return to their home port. In practice, the 
commerce was far more than triangular, with endless offshoots and ancillary linkages connecting 
different parts of Europe, the Mediterranean, Africa, and the Americas. 

West Indian sugar, for example, fueled the North American rum industry, while North American 
lumber, bread, fish, and other goods poured into the West Indies, stimulating economic growth from 
New England to the mid-Atlantic colonies. On a typical journey, a ship might depart Marseilles for 
Cyprus, sailing thence to Senegal, across the Atlantic to Martinique, north to Acadia (Canada), then 
back to the Caribbean to Guadalupe and Saint-Domingue, thence north to Boston before heading 
back east across the Atlantic to the Canaries, to Venice, finally returning to Marseilles, carrying doz¬ 
ens of commodities at any given time, and profiting at each stop along the way. Despite its endless 
complexities and branches, however, at the core of the system were European manufactures, African 
slaves, and American sugar and silver. 

From the 1500s to the 1800s an estimated 9.8 million Africans were enslaved and transported 
to the Americas in the largest forced migration in the history of the world, roughly 80 percent 
to Brazil and the Caribbean (and only 5 percent to North America). The height of the transat¬ 
lantic slave trade in the 18th century coincided with the maturation of the Scientific Revolution, 
the dawn of the Enlightenment, and the first Industrial Revolution in England, based mainly on 
textiles. Through synergies and feedback loops, each development fueled the others. Some schol¬ 
ars, pointing to Britain especially, attribute the emergence of Europe’s Industrial Revolution in 
the 18th century to the burgeoning stocks of capital accumulated over the preceding centuries 
through the triangular trade. The slave trade prompted the formation of powerful coastal states 
on Africa’s Atlantic coast that waged increasingly destructive slaving expeditions into the interior, 
causing massive internal migrations and wreaking havoc with existing societies and polities. Simi¬ 
lar destructive patterns came to characterize the Americas, as expanding European colonies either 
incorporated indigenous Americans as a subordinate labor force, or compelled migrations away 
from the zones of European domination, generating ripple effects far into the interior. 

Migration. By the end of the 18th century, several million Europeans had migrated to the Amer¬ 
icas, Africa, and Asia. From the 1580s to 1800, some 750,000 Spaniards migrated to Spanish 
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America; the Dutch East India Company employed more than a million European migrant laborers; 
and some 2.4 million Portuguese and their descendents lived outside Europe. By 1700, the Brit¬ 
ish Americas contained around 270,000 persons of British ancestry, while another quarter-million 
would arrive between 1700 and 1775. Of the western European empires, France had the lowest 
emigration rates; to the 1760s, around 75,000 French had migrated to French America. In the 19th 
century, these European flows, especially to the Americas, would become a flood. 

If the Atlantic world formed the epicenter of the emergent global capitalist economy, Asian and 
East African polities and peoples accessible to European imperial power found themselves increas¬ 
ingly caught up in the whirl of changes. Southeast Asia is a good example of a peripheral commercial 
zone brought firmly under the dominion of European empires and markets, illustrating how warfare, 
empire building, expanding commercial relations, and migrations became mutually reinforcing. From 
1498 to the 1570s, the Portuguese, rounding the Cape of Africa, conquered and occupied coastal 
trading polities from Mozambique and Mombasa (East Africa) to Hormuz (Arabia), Goa (India), 
Malacca (Malay Peninsula), Macao (China), and Nagasaki (Japan). The Dutch, better financed and 
more capable of waging sustained wars of conquest, followed after 1600. Displacing the Portuguese, 
from 1619 to the early 1680s the Dutch East India Company became the region’s preeminent power, 
waging successful wars of conquest against a string of independent Southeast Asian and Indonesian 
polities—including Batavia, Banda, Makassar, and Malacca—reconfiguring trade relations in tin, 
pepper, nutmeg, cloves, and many other commodities and leaving most of the region in prolonged 
crisis from which it would not begin to recover until the 18th century. 

For many years, scholarly treatments of these processes were dominated by a Eurocentric approach 
that privileged the agency of European actors. In more recent years, scholars have paid greater atten¬ 
tion to the agency of Asians, Africans, and indigenous Americans in shaping these processes, generat¬ 
ing a more nuanced and holistic understanding of the profound transformations in states, economies, 
and cultures around the globe that marked the tumult of the early modern period. 

WARFARE 

The nature of warfare changed in profound and lasting ways in the period covered in this vol¬ 
ume, in almost every arena: the weapons used, tactics deployed, strategies pursued, the scale and 
organization of land and sea forces, and the impact of warfare on states and societies. One thing 
that did not change was that making war remained an exclusively male pursuit, thus reinforcing 
gender inequalities and patriarchal modes of domination. Another was that, worldwide, the poor 
and subordinate did most of the fighting and dying. In 1450, European powers were roughly at 
par with the Ottomans, Chinese, and other major powers around the world. By 1750, European 
states commanded militaries of unprecedented violence-making capacities, qualitatively different 
than anything before. 

The cumulative changes in the theory and practice of warfare over these three centuries have 
prompted scholars to speak of the Military Revolution, originating in Europe, that was both cause 
and consequence of the Scientific Revolution, the transition from feudalism to capitalism, the 
Industrial Revolution, the emergence of early modern nation-states, and the formation of overseas 
empires. Transformations in the scale and character of European warfare during this period marked 
a major watershed in world history and comprised one of the principal engines of modernity. For 
these reasons, this essay focuses mainly on Europe, the birthplace of modern conceptions and prac¬ 
tices of warfare as practiced by states and militaries around the world today. 

Weapons. The “gunpowder revolution” began in Europe in the mid-1400s, a development that 
would permanently transform the nature of warfare worldwide. Gunpowder, invented in China 
by the 900s and brought to Europe in the 1200s, soon became the key ingredient in a revolution 
in ballistic (projectile-firing) weapons. By the early 1300s, European smiths had developed hol¬ 
low cylindrical barrels capable of firing spherical projectiles. Artillery makers quickly seized on 
the innovation, such that by the mid-1300s, early cannons firing stone balls became an important 
siege weapon, on par with centuries-old trebuchets. By the early 1400s, gunpowder technology 
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was incorporated into a portable, hand-held ballistic weapon, the arquebus, forerunner of all 
subsequent types of small arms and rifles. Prior to this, the principal infantry and cavalry weapons 
consisted of pikes, spears, lances, swords, crossbows, bows and arrows, and other types of hand¬ 
held, human-powered thrusting, cutting, projectile, and trauma-inflicting devices. 

Incremental refinements to the arquebus led to the matchlock musket in the early 1600s, fol¬ 
lowed by the flintlock musket, by the mid-1700s the principal infantry weapon in Europe and 
North America. In a gradual and uneven evolution, muskets did not displace pikes, bows, and other 
hand-held weapons but were often used in combination with them. Artillery, both land and naval, 
underwent a parallel transformation. 

By the 1700s, stone projectiles had been gradually displaced by iron spheres. Exploding can¬ 
nonballs were developed in the 1500s, though many technical problems limited their use until the 
1800s. Rifling, which imparts a spin on projectiles and thus greatly increases their accuracy and 
range, was limited to small arms utilizing lead, which was malleable enough to accommodate the 
intended rifling effect. Rifled artillery did not appear until the mid-1800s. The gunpowder revo¬ 
lution also transformed the weapons of siege warfare, beginning with the petard (a kind of por¬ 
table bomb). From the 1420s heavy gunpowder artillery, first developed by France, spread rapidly 
throughout Europe. By the late 1400s wheeled artillery pulled by teams of beasts rendered castles 
and other fortifications far more vulnerable to siege. Cast bronze muzzle-loaded cannons, firing cast 
iron spheres of 12 to 24 kilograms, comprised the principal weapon of siege warfare from the early 
1500s to the mid-1800s. 

Tactics. All of these and many more technical innovations, based overwhelmingly on gunpow¬ 
der technologies, led to major transformations in tactics, both on land and at sea. On land, the 
most effective tactical innovations combined mobility and firepower, and older technologies and 
techniques (pikes, bows, cavalry charges, etc.) with new ones. Emblematic here was King Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden (1594-1632), who creatively combined musketeers, pikemen, archers, heavy 
and light cavalry, field artillery, and diverse other weapons and specialized field units to forge one of 
the most formidable fighting forces of the early modern era. At sea, naval tactics were revolution¬ 
ized both by improved shipbuilding technologies (which made sailing ships faster and more maneu¬ 
verable), cannons, and new fleet formations. Representative of these shifts was the English defeat 
of the Spanish Armada in 1588, in which the Royal Navy combined speed, superior firepower, and 
disruptive tactics to defeat the 130-ship armada dispatched by King Philip II of Spain. 

Strategy. As weapons and tactics changed, so too did strategy and strategic thinking. It is argu¬ 
able that there have been no substantial contributions to strategic theory since the writings of the 
Chinese general Sunzi (Sun Tzu) from the sixth century b.c.e. in his tract The Art of War. Empha¬ 
sizing stealth, surprise, deception, intelligence, mobility, nimbleness, exploiting the weaknesses in 
the enemy’s strengths, and avoiding battles in order to win wars, Sunzi’s writings did not begin 
to circulate in the West until the late 1700s. The first major strategic thinker of the modern era, 
Carl von Clausewitz (1780-1831), in his book On War (1832), encapsulated much of the strategic 
thinking that developed in Europe in the preceding centuries. The British strategy of achieving naval 
supremacy by trying to maintain a “balance of power” on continental Europe—in effect dominat¬ 
ing the sea by pursuing policies intended to divide and wear down their enemies on land—is a good 
example of the era’s most successful kind of strategic thinking. Overall, the most effective European 
war strategists worked to develop ways to integrate more fully their national economies with their 
war-making capacities, to achieve the most effective combinations of older and newer weapons 
and technologies and to pursue both military and extra-military ways to weaken their enemies and 
strengthen their allies. 

From the 1400s until the late 1700s, most European states built on the medieval practice 
of employing mercenary forces or private armies-for-hire (condottiere in Italian; Soldner and 
Unternehmer in German), at land and at sea, complemented by conscripts commanded by officers 
commissioned by nobles and sovereigns. Yet by the early 1800s, the era of mercenaries had largely 
ended, and national armies had become the norm. The reasons were complex, rooted in the risks 
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entailed in hiring private armies (rivalry, rebellion, banditry), the relative advantages of mobiliz¬ 
ing national populations, and the high costs of paying for war. 

The cumulative effect of the more or less continuous warfare wracking Europe and its colonies 
from the f450s to the 1750s was for state expenditures to grow dramatically and for states to expand 
their bureaucracies, extend their administrative reach, intensify taxation of their populations, and 
establish long-term structural relationships with merchants and capitalists. Just as states made war, 
wars made states. Some scholars argue that the dynamics set in motion by centuries of intensive mili¬ 
tary conflicts among early modern European nation-states created the preconditions for the emer¬ 
gence of republican forms of government, understood as a contractual relationship between states 
and citizens. Paying ever higher taxes, and serving in national militaries in ever higher numbers, men 
demanded something in return—namely, their rights, guaranteed by the state. Thus, Enlightenment 
notions of citizenship and citizens’ rights, some scholars argue, found their origins in the crucible of 
early modern European wars. Women, as non-taxpayers and excluded from military service, were 
also excluded from the attendant rights demanded by men, thus reinforcing patriarchal norms and 
gender inequalities relative to the state and within the broader society. 

Warfare, Capitalism, Empires, and Local Responses. The Military Revolution in Europe was 
intimately linked to empire formation, the transition from feudalism to capitalism, the Scientific 
Revolution, the Industrial Revolution, the Enlightenment, and all of the other defining characteris¬ 
tics of the era. Precisely how this occurred remains the topic of much scholarly research and debate. 
So, too, is the process by which cultures and civilizations around the world responded to these novel 
methods of waging war. The Japanese, for instance, rapidly adopted gunpowder weapons in the 
1500s only to close their society to Western influences from the 1610s and largely purge guns and 
cannons from the island’s repertoire of military technologies. In Mesoamerica in the early 1520s, 
the Aztecs suffered defeat in part because of their different cultural conceptions of warfare, in which 
capturing enemy soldiers, not taking enemy territory and destroying its state, was the principal goal. 
The ways in which people around the world responded to the European military revolution were as 
diverse as the world’s peoples. 





Abahai Khan 

(1592-1643) Mancbu military and political leader 

Abahai (also named Hung Taiji) was the eighth son of 
Nurhaci, a Jurchen tribal chieftain who founded the 
Manchu state in what is today northeastern China. 
Elected by the Hosoi Beile, or council of clan princes 
and nobles, in 1623 to be his father’s successor, Abahai 
built upon his father’s foundations for a Manchu state 
during the last years of China’s Ming dynasty. In 1644, 
his son was proclaimed emperor of the Qing (Ch’ing) 
dynasty, assuming leadership of China as the Ming dy¬ 
nasty collapsed. 

The Jurchen tribal people who lived in Manchuria, 
a frontier region of the Chinese Ming Empire, did not 
recognize the right of firstborn sons to succeed their 
fathers. Because of this, all the ruler’s sons were eligible 
to succeed him in an election by their fellow tribal lead¬ 
ers. Abahai was elected and continued his father’s unfin¬ 
ished work. He expanded the powerful Banner Army 
that consisted of Manchu, Mongol, and Han Chinese 
units and used it to consolidate control of the Liaoyang 
area in southern Manchuria. Next he used his military 
forces to subjugate Korea, forcing its government to 
transfer its vassal relationship from the Ming dynasty to 
him. Abahai then conquered the Amur region of north¬ 
ern Manchuria and the Mongols of eastern Mongolia. 
His next move was to set up a civil administration in the 
capital city of Shenyang in 1631. The six ministries and 
other institutions he implemented were copied from the 
Ming government, and he staffed them with many Han 


Chinese administrators. In 1635, he gave his people a 
new name, Manchu (from Jurchen), and changed his 
dynastic name from Hou Jin (Hou Chin, adopted by 
Nurhaci, which means “Later Jin,” after the Jin dynas¬ 
ty that ruled northern China 1115-1234). By this act, 
he disssociated his dynasty with the Jin, who had con¬ 
quered northern China after much bloodshed. Instead 
he adopted the dynastic name Qing (or Ch’ing, which 
means “pure”), and he assumed the title emperor rather 
than khan, which had been his father’s title, because of 
its nomadic associations. 

In 1640, Abahai attacked Jinzhou (Chinchow) at the 
southern tip of Manchuria, defeating a Ming force. This 
victory brought the Manchus to the key eastern pass of the 
Great Wall, Shanhaiguan (Shanhaikuan, or Mountain and 
Sea Pass). However, this formidable fortress was defended 
by a strong Ming army, and Abahai was not ready to chal¬ 
lenge it. He died in 1643 before he could do so. 

Abahai continued his father, Nurhaci’s, work of 
building up Manchu power, and he transformed the 
Manchus from a frontier tribal vassal of the Ming 
Empire to become its rival. Under his rule, a collabor¬ 
ative relationship developed among the Manchus, the 
Mongols, and the Han, or ethnic, Chinese. The adop¬ 
tion of the Chinese model of a bureaucratic adminis¬ 
tration and its inclusion of Han Chinese would char¬ 
acterize the Qing Dynasty and account for its success 
in conquering and ruling China. 

Further reading: Crossley, Pamela K. The Manchus. Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Blackwell Publishers, 1997; Elliott, Mark C. The 
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Mancbu Way: The Eight Banners and Ethnic Identity in Late 
Imperial China. Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2001; 
Michael, Franz. The Origin ofManchu Rule in China, Frontier 
and Bureaucracy as Interaction Forces in the Chinese Empire. 
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Abbas the Great of Persia 

(1571-1629) Safavid Persian ruler 

Shah Abbas the Great reigned from 1588 to 1629 dur¬ 
ing the zenith of Safavid glory and power. He effec¬ 
tively unified all of historic Persia and centralized the 
state and its bureaucracy. Using loyal slave soldiers 
(ghulam) recruited among Caucasians, Abbas success¬ 
fully destroyed the influence of the Qazilbash princes 
and extended Crown-owned land taken from defeated 
local rulers. With English advisers, he moved to reform 
the army into a successful fighting force. 

In the Ottoman-Safavid Wars, Abbas was gener¬ 
ally successful. He conquered northwest Persian and in 
1623 took Baghdad and then Basra in southern present- 
day Iraq from the Ottomans. His forces seized Hormuz 
in the Persian Gulf in 1622, thereby extending Safavid 
power along this important seafaring trade route. 

By the time Abbas came to power, the majority of 
the people in Safavid Persia, who had previously been 
Sunni Muslims, had become Shi’i. Qom and Mashad, 
sites holy in Shi’i tradition, were enlarged into cen¬ 
ters for pilgrimages, and the veneration of Shi’i imams 
became widespread. The martyrdom of Husayn, Ali’s 
son, was annually commemorated in massive passion 
plays and ceremonies; pilgrimages to Kerbala, in pres¬ 
ent-day Iraq, where Husayn had been killed, became a 
major event for devout Shi’i. 

However, unlike many of his predecessors, Abbas 
encouraged religious tolerance. He encouraged for¬ 
eign traders, especially Christian Armenians, who 
were known as skilled silk producers, to move to Iran. 
Although the sale of silk became a royal monopoly, 
Abbas provided Armenians financial inducements, 
including interest-free loans for building houses and 
businesses, to move to the outskirts of Isfahan. 

In 1592, Abbas made Isfahan his new capital and 
turned it into a center for Safavid arts, culture, and com¬ 
merce. Under Abbas, Isfahan’s population grew to more 
than one-half million people and became a major trading 
center. He sent envoys to Venice, the Iberian Peninsula, 
and eastern Europe to encourage trade in luxury textiles 


and other goods; he also provided tax incentives to for¬ 
eign traders. By 1617, the East India Trade Company had 
established trading posts along Persian Gulf, and Bandar 
Abbas became a major port. Along northern routes, the 
Safavids also enjoyed a lively trade with Russia. 

As befitted 16th- and 17th-century monarchs, Abbas 
presided over a lavish court. He was the patron to numer¬ 
ous court poets and painters, even allowing portraits of 
himself and members of his court to be painted. 

Like Suleiman I the Magnificent of the rival Otto¬ 
man Empire, Abbas, who had killed or blinded several of 
his sons, left no able successor. After his death, the Safa¬ 
vid empire entered into a century-long period of decline. 
It is a tribute to Abbas’s abilities as an administrator and 
leader that the empire survived as long as it did. 

Further reading: Monshi, Eskandar Beg. History of Shah ‘Ab¬ 
bas the Great: Ideology, Imitation, and Legitimacy, Safavid 
Chronicles. Roger M. Savory, trans. Salt Lake City: Univer¬ 
sity of Utah Press, 2000. 

Janice J. Terry 

absolutism, European 

Royal absolutism is a controversial concept among 
historians. There has been considerable debate about 
both the proper definition of the term and its applica¬ 
bility to the actual workings of European states in the 
early modern period. Scholars have suggested that ele¬ 
ments of absolutism appeared at one time or another 
in France, Russia, Spain, Austria, the German states, 
and other smaller entities, and that even England (after 
1707, Britain) displayed some traits common to abso¬ 
lute monarchy. 

At a most basic level, the term royal absolutism 
suggests a system of state administration centered on 
and dominated by a monarch as opposed to some other 
level of society or some other office or institution, and 
usually without legal or constitutional restraints. It can 
be differentiated from the older medieval form of mon¬ 
archy by its increasing independence from, or suppres¬ 
sion of, the feudal apparatus that linked each person in 
a hierarchy of mutual obligation between higher and 
lower. An absolute monarch controlled the state direct¬ 
ly, rather than being forced to rely on the cooperation 
of the nobility through a lord-vassal relationship. 

Medieval monarchs usually had to contend with 
multiple challenges to their authority. These challenges 
included rival claimants to the throne, powerful nobles 
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In bis best-known work , Leviathan, Thomas Hobbes compares a 
country to a body , with a monarch as the head . 


who could raise armies and funds independent of the 
sovereign, councils or parliaments that insisted on being 
heard, merchants and financiers who were more inter¬ 
ested in profit than in paying taxes or serving political 
interests, towns that claimed immunity from certain con¬ 
trols, and frequent peasant uprisings. Religious institu¬ 
tions, which were often wealthy and had great influence 
over the population, could also be tenacious in defending 
their independence from temporal authority. 

In essence, the idea of an absolute ruler was devel¬ 
oped as one solution to these problems. Rather than 
living in constant fear of their antagonists, or being 
forced to share power with them, an absolute monarch 
could create and maintain a powerful kingdom and rule 
it effectively. 


JAMES II 

One of the problems with the study of royal absolutism 
in history is that too often the term absolute was used 
in a pejorative sense by those who opposed a particu¬ 
lar ruler. This was true of both internal and external 
conflicts. In the 1680s, for example, the groups in Eng¬ 
land who opposed the policies of James II accused him 
of attempting to establish an absolute monarchy that 
would disregard Parliament, reimpose Catholicism, and 
generally strip his subjects of their rights and liberties. 
The English would also apply this label to Louis XIV 
in the late 17th and early 18th centuries, when England 
fought two wars against France. Even the term absolut¬ 
ism to describe a particular style of government was 
not coined until after the French Revolution, with the 
explicit purpose of discrediting the ancien regime. 

The concept of a powerful ruler in a centralized 
state was not always viewed in a negative light, espe¬ 
cially among some intellectuals of the 16th through 
18th centuries. Three thinkers closely associated with 
the development of absolutism as a political theory are 
Jean Bodin (1530-96), Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), 
and Jacques-Benigne Bossuet (1627-1704). 

Each was deeply influenced by the political circum¬ 
stances of his time. Bodin and Hobbes were examin¬ 
ing the nature of authority when it had clearly broken 
down; Bossuet was justifying a system developed in 
reaction to such crises, but which itself was subject to 
challenge. Although their ideas were not necessarily 
representative of the opinions of their contemporaries, 
or of the realities of statecraft in early modern Europe, 
each work was widely known and read in its time and 
afterward. 

Bodin’s Six Books of the Commonwealth first appeared 
in 1576, in the midst of the French Wars of Religion. 
Bodin undertook a sweeping study of various forms of 
government, taking care to distinguish between what he 
called royal monarchy, despotic monarchy, and tyranny. 
Despots generally violated the property rights of their 
subjects; tyrants were arbitrary and purely selfish. Royal 
monarchy meant that a ruler, although entirely sover¬ 
eign, would always seek to rule in the best interests of his 
subjects. There were no formal constitutional checks on 
power, but a paternal sense of duty to the welfare of the 
kingdom would guide the ruler’s actions. 

PARLIAMENTS 

The other limit on royal power evident in Bodin’s own 
time was the legislative or consultative body, such as 
the Estates General and parlements of France. All such 
legislative bodies claimed some rights and privileges 
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from the sovereign. The political history of France and 
England after Bodin’s time demonstrated that although 
rulers of those countries could circumvent Parliament 
and the Estates for extended periods of time, this even¬ 
tually led to resistance and revolution. 

Hobbes also lived in a turbulent age. Many of 
Hobbes’s most important political works, including De 
Give , Leviathan (both published in 1651), and Behe¬ 
moth (1681), were heavily influenced by the events sur¬ 
rounding the English Civil War, which ended with the 
execution of King Charles I. In Leviathan , his best 
known work, Hobbes drew a lengthy analogy between 
a commonwealth and the human anatomy, in which 
the king is represented as the head and the rest of soci¬ 
ety as the body. He proceeded to set out his view of 
human nature unconstrained by government or com¬ 
munal moral standards. 

In such a situation, he argued, there could be no 
guarantee of life or possessions except by violence. 
Human beings needed government to remove them 
from this state of nature, and the best government 
was the one that reduced violence and uncertainty 
the most. This required people to surrender a portion 
of their individual liberty (either by making a cov¬ 
enant between themselves or by being conquered) to 
a single authority, which would be charged with the 
protection of their lives, property, and other retained 
rights. This authority could take one of three forms: 
monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy. He argued that 
of these, monarchy was theoretically preferred, since 
it was least likely to degenerate into factional struggles 
and civil war. This monarchy, he continued, should not 
be elective (as in the Holy Roman Empire) or limited 
(as claimed in England), or else it was not a true mon¬ 
archy, since the ultimate source of sovereignty lay with 
others. 

ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST 

Like Bodin, Hobbes argued that a true monarch would 
be restrained from acting in an arbitrary and wicked 
manner through reason and enlightened self-interest. 
Because the monarch was the embodiment of sover¬ 
eignty, his or her private interest would be aligned with 
the public good. A wise ruler would seek counsel from 
those best equipped to provide it, but would always 
reserve the personal right to choose and implement 
the best policy. Anticipating critics who would point 
to historical examples of rulers who did not concern 
themselves with the common good or the most reason¬ 
able policies, Hobbes repeatedly stated that whatever 
problems could be caused by the corruption of a single 


sovereign would simply be multiplied in an oligarchy 
or a democracy. 

Bossuet’s Politics Derived from the Very Words of 
Holy Scripture (1709) was an exploration of the nature 
of kingly power as demonstrated in the Bible and in 
history. For a number of years Bossuet had served as 
the tutor to the Dauphin, the son and heir of Louis 
XIV, and he was thus highly interested in and knowl¬ 
edgeable about the workings of the French monarchy. 
He proposed that the power of the king is “paternal,” 
“absolute,” and “subject to reason,” but he also added 
a “sacred” quality. The principle that temporal author¬ 
ity originates with God is found in many parts of the 
Bible, and most medieval European sovereigns were 
considered to be God’s anointed. The doctrine of divine 
right kingship was invoked by 16th and 17th century 
rulers such as James VI and I of Scotland and England 
to justify their actions and to condemn resistance or 
questioning of their authority. In France, the sacred 
quality of kingship had an added dimension: since the 
king was placed on the throne by God, resistance to his 
power was illegitimate and sinful; those who opposed 
the political or religious policies of the king, such as the 
Huguenots, should not be tolerated at all. 

The Russian czar Ivan IV (reigned 1533-84) provides 
an early example of an attempt to centralize authority 
in the person of the ruler and circumvent existing insti¬ 
tutions and controls. Ivan began his reign as the grand 
duke of Muscovy, but by 1547 he assumed the title 
of czar (emperor) of Russia. In 1565, frustrated with 
the problems still facing his fragmented domains, Ivan 
created a separate administration under his personal 
control, the Oprichnina. Originally this was confined 
geographically to certain towns and parts of the coun¬ 
tryside, but over time it grew in both size and scope. 

Ivan IV’s reign illustrates two different concepts 
often associated with absolutism. The first is reform 
of the state, which included the creation of a standing 
army and a centralized bureaucracy responsible directly 
to the ruler, as well as a systematic overhaul of laws 
and institutions dating from feudal times. The second, 
despotic and arbitrary rule, was one of the primary rea¬ 
sons that many philosophers and statesmen feared and 
opposed anything resembling royal absolutism. 

The one ruler who is most often associated with 
absolutism is Louis XIV of France (reigned 1643-1715). 
While it is true that the Sun King had a more power¬ 
ful state apparatus at his disposal than his predeces¬ 
sors, and showed more vigor in running France than his 
immediate successors, he was not primarily responsible 
for creating the system he led. France had been divided 
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by internal political and religious wars in the 16th cen¬ 
tury, although the appearance of a strong ruler, Henry 
IV, began the process of healing the rifts and stabilizing 
the government—at least until Henry was assassinated 
in 1610. His successor, Louis XIII, was not as assertive, 
and by the 1620s he had effectively delegated much of 
his authority to Cardinal Richelieu. 

Louis XIV may have consciously portrayed himself 
as an absolute ruler, but the daily reality of managing 
his kingdom was something quite different. He did not 
rid himself of all obstacles to his authority, but through 
a combination of compromise and assertiveness he was 
able to reduce the resistance of such bodies as the nobil¬ 
ity, the parlements, and the church. 

Louis XIV was only partially successful in establish¬ 
ing himself as the unquestioned master of his kingdom, 
and even less so in his attempt to act as the “arbiter 
of Europe.” In fact, scholars such as Nicholas Hen- 
shall argue that the lingering image of Louis XIV as an 
absolute monarch owes more to the perpetuation of a 
myth by English polemicists than to his actual behavior. 
After the Glorious Revolution in 1688, Henshall 
says, absolutism came to be defined by the English as 
everything that their constitutional monarchy was not: 
French, Catholic, and despotic. This was a simplistic 
definition that ignored the continuing importance of the 
monarch in British politics and the real constraints on 
the power of the French king. 

Even with all of the centralization and moderniza¬ 
tion associated with absolutism in this period, most 
states still remained a patchwork of different juris¬ 
dictions under the nominal control of a single crown. 
Spain, France, the Austrian empire, and Russia all had 
ancient internal divisions that no monarch could simply 
erase, no matter how much he or she might want to. 

See also Louis XI; Vasa dynasty. 

Further reading: Anderson, Perry. Lineages of the Absolutist 
State. London: NLB, 1974; Bodin, Jean. On Sovereignty: Four 
chapters from The Six Books of the Commonwealth. Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992; Bossuet, Jacques-Be- 
nigne. Politics Drawn from the Very Words of Holy Scripture. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990; Franklin, Julian 
H. Jean Bodin and the Rise of Absolutist Theory. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1973; Henshall, Nicholas. The 
Myth of Absolutism: Change and Continuity in Early Modern 
European Monarchy. London and New York: Longman, 1992; 
Hobbes, Thomas. Leviathan, Parts I and II. Peterborough, On¬ 
tario: Broadview, 2005; Krieger, Leonard. An Essay on the The¬ 
ory of Enlightened Despotism. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1975; Miller, John, ed. Absolutism in Seventeenth-Centu¬ 


ry Europe. London: Macmillan, 1990; Riasanovsky, Nicholas, 
and Mark D. Steinberg. A History of Russia, Seventh Edition. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2005. 

Christopher Tait 

Africa, Portuguese in 

The Portuguese were the first to make significant in¬ 
roads into Africa during the age of discovery, yet they 
were the last to decolonize their African possessions. 
This was to a large extent true of Portuguese socioeco¬ 
nomic and political activities in the various communi¬ 
ties of Africa in which they operated. The Portuguese 
empire in Africa was the earliest and longest lived of the 
colonial empires, lasting from 1415 until 1974, with 
serious activity beginning in 1450. 

The first attempt made by the Portuguese to estab¬ 
lish a presence in Africa was when some Portuguese sol¬ 
diers captured Ceuta on the North African coast in 1415. 
Three years later, a group of Moors attempted to retake 
it. A better armed Portuguese army defeated the Moors, 
although this did not result in effective political control. 

In 1419, two captains in the employ of Prince Henry 
(Henrique) the Navigator, Joao Gonzalez Zarco and 
Tristao Vaz Teixeira, were driven by a storm to Madeira. 
A Portuguese expedition to Tangier in 1436, which was 
undertaken by King Edward (Duarte) for establishing Por¬ 
tuguese political control over the area, followed. However 
Edward’s army was defeated, and Prince Ferdinand, the 
king’s youngest brother, was surrendered as a hostage. 
Tangier was later captured by the Portuguese in 1471. 

The coast of West Africa also attracted the attention 
of the Portuguese. The Senegal was reached in 1445, and 
Cape Verde was passed in the same year. In 1446, Alvaro 
Fernandes was close to Sierra Leone. By 1450, the Portu¬ 
guese had made tremendous progress in the exploration 
of the Gulf of Guinea. Specifically under Joao II, explora¬ 
tion had reached the fortress of Sao Jorge da Mina (Elmi- 
na), which was established for the protection of the trade 
of the Guinea. The Portuguese reached the ancient king¬ 
dom of Benin and the coastal part of present-day Niger 
Delta region of Nigeria before 1480. Oba (King) Esigie, 
who reigned in the last quarter of the 15th century, is 
said to have interacted and traded with the Portuguese. 

The famous Portuguese explorer Diogo Cao sighted 
the Congo in 1482 and reached Cape Cross in 1486. The 
Portuguese thus found themselves in contact with one of 
the largest states in Africa. The leading kingdom in the 
area was the Kongo Kingdom built by the Bakongo, a 
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Bantu people whose king, the Mani-Kongo, had his capi¬ 
tal at Mbanza-Kongo, modern San Salvador in northern 
Angola. Other leading states in the area included Ngoyo 
and Loango on the Atlantic coast. 

When the Portuguese arrived on the east coast of Afri¬ 
ca at the end of the 15th century, the region was already 
witnessing some remarkable prosperity occasioned by a 
combined effort of Africans and Arab traders who estab¬ 
lished urbanized Islamic communities in the area. These 
included the coast of Mozambique, Kilwa, Brava, and 
Mombassa. From East Africa the Portuguese explorer 
Pero da Covilha reached Ethiopia in 1490. The big island 
of Madagascar was discovered in 1500 by a Portuguese 
fleet under the command of Diogo Dias. The island was 
called Iiha de Sao Lourenqo by the Portuguese. Other Por¬ 
tuguese might have visited previously, as was evidenced in 
the stone tower, containing symbols of Portuguese coats 
of arms and a Holy Cross. Mauritius was discovered in 
1507. By 1550, Portuguese dominance in both the Indian 
and Atlantic Oceans had been confirmed. Their position 
was further strengthened by the Treaty of Tordesillas 
of July 7, 1494, with Spain, leading to the emergence of a 
large empire. Some African communities were part of this 
sprawling Portuguese empire. 

COMMERCIAL AIMS 

The needs to establish Christianity and Portuguese civi¬ 
lization were not strong motivators; the aims of the Por¬ 
tuguese were essentially commercial. In the East African 
region, the Portuguese wanted to supplant the preexisting 
network of Arab seaborne trade. Consequently, Portuguese 
bases at Sofala, Kilwa, and other areas such as the offshore 
islands of Mozambique, Zanzibar, Pemba, Mombassa, 
and the island of Lamu were established. In this direction, 
Vasco da Gama took the first step on his second voyage 
to India in 1502. He called at Kilwa and forced the sultan 
to pay a yearly tribute to the king of Portugal. This was 
typical of Portugal’s dealings with the coast, and unless 
tribute was paid, the town was destroyed. If it was paid, 
the local ruler was usually left in peace, provided he car¬ 
ried out the wishes of the Portuguese. 

After Kilwa, Zanzibar was the next place to suf¬ 
fer from the Portuguese. In 1503, a Portuguese com¬ 
mander, Ruy Lourenqo Ravasco showed the power of 
guns by killing about 4,000 men aboard canoes. The 
men were carrying commodities that were of interest to 
Ravasco. Available evidence shows that the local men 
in no way provoked the Portuguese official. 

Sofala was another center of attraction to the Por¬ 
tuguese. The town was important because it gave the 
Portuguese control of the gold supply of the interior of 



A statue of Prince Henry the Navigator in Lisbon portrays 
Portugal’s early explorations of Africa. 


East Africa. The town offered minor resistance to Por¬ 
tuguese incursion. Consequently, a fort was built there 
to protect the Portuguese colony that now replaced the 
old Arab settlement in the area. 

Kilwa shared the fate that befell Sofala. As in the 
case of Sofala, the Portuguese met little resistance there. 
A Portuguese fleet commanded by D’Almeidas captured 
the town. From there the Portuguese official then sailed 
away to Mombassa, where they met strong resistance. 
Indeed the city was like a thorn in the flesh of the Portu¬ 
guese. The island was consequently named “the island 
of war. ” However the resistance of the people of Mom¬ 
bassa collapsed and the city was set on fire. 

Outside the coast the Portuguese were interested 
in the gold region of the Zambezi. The Portuguese 
embarked upon such a massive exploitation of the 
mineral that within a few years of their activities and 
occupation, the region had withered to an unattractive 
settlement. This development sometimes created a crisis 
and revolt from the local people. The first serious revolt 
to succeed was in 1631 when Mombassa rebelled. 

It should be noted that it was in an effort to con¬ 
tain uprising from the local people that the Portuguese 
in 1593 established and garrisoned the great and famous 
Fort Jesus at Mombassa. Still, the safety and security of 
the Portuguese merchants were never guaranteed relative 
to Arab threats. Already a part of the Indian Ocean com¬ 
munity was slipping out of the grip of the Portuguese. 
In 1622, they were ejected from the Persian Gulf and by 
mid-17th century, the seafarers of the maritime state of 
Oman were regularly making incursions and conducting 
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raids as far south as Zanzibar. By the middle of the 18th 
century, the maritime trade of the East African coast 
was more or less out of the control of the Portuguese 
and the region had gradually resumed its pre-Portuguese 
commercial activities that made the area an attraction 
for many traders. The appearance of the British and the 
Dutch East India Companies was another threat to 
Portuguese commercial interests in East Africa. 

Elsewhere in Africa the Portuguese experimented 
with the plantation system in Sao Tome from where 
they introduced it to Brazil. Following this development 
a new era of Portuguese exploitation of Africa started. 
This was in the area of the slave trade, which lasted 
for more than two centuries. During the 16th century, 
the Portuguese concentrated their slave trading atten¬ 
tion on the Kongo Kingdom. During the reign (1507— 
43) of the Christian king Afonso (Nzinga Mbemba), the 
Portuguese had already started to export young Kongo- 
lese across the atlantic in large numbers. 

Although King Afonso disliked the slave trade, he paid 
in slaves for European goods and services, which he regard¬ 
ed as essential to his kingdom. Such services included those 
provided by missionaries, masons, carpenters, and other 
artisans. King Afonso died frustrated with his desires to 
see the Portuguese technologically transform his kingdom 
unfulfilled. Instead the slave trade continued unabated. 

A turning point in Portuguese exploitation of West 
Central Africa came in 1575 when Paulo Dia de Novais 
was sent as a conquistador to Africa. From his base 
at Loanda, south of the Kongo frontier, several wars 
were waged against the so-called recalcitrant king of 
Ndongo, the Ngola. Sometimes the Portuguese made 
an alliance with the predatory Jaga group encouraging 
them to wage wars against Ndongo and some parts of 
Kongo Kingdom. 

The situation was so chaotic that early 17th cen¬ 
tury Mani-Kongos had to send petitions to the Holy See 
through the missionaries urging them to intervene in 
the matter, but nothing substantial came out of it. Not 
even the Portuguese Crown could help the situation. 
This was the development when in 1660 the Bakon- 
go turned to war with the Portuguese. The Portuguese 
defeated them. Further raids weakened the kingdom. 
In fact many of the provinces began to break away. 
By 1750 the once powerful Kongo state had become a 
shadow of its former self. 

The high demand of slaves in the Portuguese colony 
of Brazil put pressure on Ndongo, known as Angola by 
the Portuguese. The state was the largest supplier of slaves 
to the colony of Brazil in the whole of Africa south of 
the equator. The demand was so great that the Portuguese 


often incited the local communities to wage war on one 
another in the interest of obtaining slave labor for Brazil. 

The Portuguese also tried their hands in commodities 
other than slaves, such as pepper from the Benin king¬ 
dom (in present-day Nigeria) and gold from the Gold 
Coast. However by 1642, the Dutch had permanently 
ousted the Portuguese from the Gold Coast. This devel¬ 
opment encouraged both the English and French to join 
in the competition against the Portuguese. By the 18th 
century, it was the traders of these countries who became 
very active in the trade of the Gulf of Guinea, while the 
Portuguese continued with their slave-trading activities. 

Meanwhile, before the other European powers joined 
in international trade, the Portuguese experimented with 
all sorts of goods. In the 1470s, for example, the Portu¬ 
guese were able to procure cotton cloth, beads, and other 
items from the Benin kingdom, which they exchanged 
for gold on the Gold Coast. The Portuguese also par¬ 
ticipated in the trade in cowries in the Kongo and its 
offshore islands. They were also very active in the trade 
in salt along the Angolan coast. 

The Portuguese dominated trade in this era because 
they were better organized compared to the Africans 
and they were technologically superior. This showed 
in the way the Portuguese dislodged the Arab traders 
along the East African coast who had been established 
in the area long before the advent of the Portuguese in 
Africa. 

See also voyages of discovery. 

Further reading: Duffy, J. Portuguese Africa. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1959; Oliver, R., and J. D. 
Fage. A Short History of Africa. London: Penguin Books, 
1975; Rodney, Walter. How Europe Underdeveloped Africa. 
London: Bogle L’Ouverture Publications, 1976. 

Omon Merry Osiki 

Akan states of West Africa 

The Akan people of West Africa are descandants of the 
residents of the early Akan states and continue to live in 
the area east of the Mende people that makes up pres¬ 
ent-day Ghana and the Ivory Coast. It is believed that 
the Akan people have been present in West Africa since 
the first century. However, it was not until the 15th cen¬ 
tury that the world outside Africa became aware of the 
Akan states. Most of the early information on the Akan 
came from the Portuguese who developed the West Af¬ 
rican gold trade. When the Portuguese first appeared 
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in West Africa, the area controlled by the Akan states 
stretched from the equatorial forest southward to the 
Ofin and Pra Rivers. This area roughly compares to 
what later became the states of Ashanti and Adansi. 

While locals called the early Akan settlements Aky- 
erekyere, Europeans identified the people as belonging to 
two separate groups, the Akany and Twifu (or Twifo). 
While a number of scholars suggest that members of 
Akan states were of Dyula ancestry, others disagree. It is 
true that a number of Dyula settlements existed in Akan 
states, but the most prevalent view is that Akan states 
grew in strength to rival Dyula rather than evolving from 
it. Further arguments that support the belief that the Akan 
states were separate from Dyula center on cultural differ¬ 
ences. Two customs that were distinctly Akan in nature 
and that had no counterpart in Dyulan culture were the 
annual yam festivals and the tradition of matrilineal 
inheritance. Subsequent studies of the Akan people have 
led scholars to believe that the southern branch of the 
Akan, the Fante, traveled in earlier times from the Volta 
Gap to the coastlands of Accura, where they intermar¬ 
ried with existing inhabitants. As the area expanded, sev¬ 
eral powerful Akan states emerged. The oldest of these is 
thought to be Bono, which was also called Brong. Asante, 
which later came to be known as Ashanti, proved to be 
the most powerful Akan state. Others included Akwamu, 
Denkyira, Akyem, and Fante. 

EUROPE AND THE AKAN STATES 

When the Portuguese established their presence in West 
Africa in 1471, they discovered that the Akan people 
were not living in towns, as was typical in Africa dur¬ 
ing this period. Instead, the Akan were occupying small 
kingdoms ruled by kings and queens in the savanna 
north of the existing gold belt. Within each kingdom, 
families that were descended from seven or eight par¬ 
ticular clans, identified by matrilineal lineage, lived in 
villages where they were ruled by their own chieftains. 
In addition to the chieftains, each family and clan had 
its own leader. All of the families, clans, and villages 
worshipped gods that they had individually deified. 
The various lineages also had their own symbols, which 
were used to identify matrilineal ancestry. 

Once it became clear that the gold trade would 
develop into a significant economic undertaking, the 
Akan states realized that it was in their best interest to 
control the route to and from the Gold Coast. As a result, 
the Akan states took on a prominent role in developing 
West Africa. Early on, the Akan depended on three sig¬ 
nificant areas to establish their presence in the gold trade. 
The first of these was Bona, which was located close to 


the Lobi gold mine. The others were Banda, which con¬ 
trolled passage to the main gold trading route through 
the Volta Gap, and Bono, where Bono-Mansa, the capital 
of the early Akan states, was located. Over the following 
decades, the gold trade with Portugal exploded, reaching 
its peak in 1560 with West African gold providing one- 
fourth of all revenue for Portugal. 

From the earliest days, the Akan had been heavily 
involved in agriculture, developing a farming belt along 
the outer environs of the equatorial forest where they 
grew yams and oil-producing palms. Other agricultural 
activities included the production of plantain, bananas, 
and rice, as well as collecting kola nuts, raising livestock, 
hunting, fishing, and making salt. The density of the soil 
in and around the forest limited the type of produce that 
could be grown, and increasing populations soon exhaust¬ 
ed the soil. As a result, the Akan people entered the equa¬ 
torial forests, where they cleared enough land to support 
the needs of the people. In the 17th century, agricultural 
production and the growth of the trade along the Gold 
Coast led to permanent settlements in the equatorial for¬ 
est. Rates of urbanization and increasing sophistication 
among the Akan states subsequently led to the emergence 
of more complex political and social structures. Strong 
leadership among the people of the Akan states allowed 
them to retain their own cultures in the midst of the 
expanding European presence, while winning the respect 
of the Europeans in the process. 

SLAVERY IN THE AKAN STATES 

In the past, attempts by some Akan leaders to domi¬ 
nate the entire region had resulted in tribal wars. As a 
result, victorious tribes had begun selling members of 
conquered tribes at local European slave markets. The 
more vulnerable tribes, such as the Ewe who lived in the 
lower Volta area, were continually subjected to being 
enslaved. Additionally, certain Africans were born into 
lineage slavery and were forced from their earliest years 
to serve the dominant African groups. The Akan states 
also bought slaves from the Portuguese. Most of these 
came from Benin, where the government regularly sold 
off its captives. After 1516, when the government of 
Benin reduced its military activity, most of the slaves that 
the Akan states purchased from Portugal came from the 
Niger Delta and the Igbo region. 

The Akan states retained some slaves for local use, 
while others were placed on slave ships bound for mar¬ 
kets along the Atlantic slave-trading route. Domesti¬ 
cally, the Akan states used slaves in royal households 
and in transporting goods to market. Additionally, large 
numbers of slaves were put to work in construction, in 
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mines, and on farms. A smaller number of slaves were 
employed as artisans in various crafts. The Akan states 
also designated some slaves to be trained to use flintlock 
muskets as part of citizen armies employed in the Akan 
quest to crush neighboring states and expand the exist¬ 
ing Akan empire. Along with slaves, the Akan states 
also commandeered the services of immigrants and 
migrants to be employed in various tasks. In general, 
both slaves and forced labor were allowed limited 
freedom because their numbers prevented total control 
over the population. 

RIVALRY AMONG AKAN STATES 

As individual states became more powerful, competi¬ 
tion arose among the Akan states, with Denkyira and 
Akwamu emerging as the most powerful. By the middle 
of the 17th century, Denkyira had won the right to con¬ 
trol most of the western gold-bearing area and had begun 
forging an empire leading northward to the established 
European trading routes that led to Banda and Bono. 
During the 1670s, Denkyira seized control of the entire 
area around the western Gold Coast and beyond. On the 
eastern coast, Akwamu had begun to do the same. From 
1677 to 1781, Akwamu worked on its campaign to win 
control of Accara, which had been under Denkyira con¬ 
trol since 1629. Ultimately, Akwamu annexed Accara, in 
addition to the surrounding areas of the eastern territory. 
This expansion provided them with direct control of the 
trading forts operated by the English, Dutch, and Danish 
along the eastern Gold Coast. Thus, by 1702, Akwamu 
had also gained control of the east coast slave-exporting 
businesses. Despite their enormous strength, greed ulti¬ 
mately destroyed both Denkyira and Akwamu. 

Asante, which had originally been a dependency of 
Denkyira’s, emerged as a major contender in the ongoing 
power struggle of the late 17th and early 18th centuries, 
giving birth to the powerful Ashanti state. Ashanti was 
formed from the various Akan states that had gathered 
together in the north-central section of the equatorial for¬ 
est. The combined strength of these states enabled them 
to dominate the trading route from western and central 
Sudan. Within the state of Ashanti, the various kings 
agreed to accept the supremacy of one king to be based 
in the capital city of Kumasi. The first Ashanti king was 
Osei Tutu (c. 1680-1717). 

In 1698, Osei Tutu declared war on Denkyira, using 
arms from Akwamu. In 1701, Ashanti finally succeeded 
in overwhelming Denkyira, thereby gaining essential ter¬ 
ritory for its southward expansion. Three decades later, 
Akyem, an important Ashanti ally, defeated Akwamu. 
After the downfall of Denkyira and Akwamu, Ashanti 


became the most powerful influence in the area now 
known as Ghana, continuing to rule until the end of the 
19th century when the British conquered the area. 

ASHANTI DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION 

Over the course of the 18th century, Ashanti strength¬ 
ened its hold on the central forest region and began 
reaching outward to expand its territory. Each captive 
area was forced to pay tribute to Ashanti. Areas such 
as Dagoomba in the northeastern area of the equato¬ 
rial forest paid their tribute in slaves, which had in turn 
been taken captive from more remote areas of Africa. 
Ashanti then traded those slaves for firearms, smelted 
iron, and copper. Between the 15th and 19th centuries, 
some 4 million slaves had been taken for this purpose 
from south of the equator in an area that extended from 
Cameroon to Kunene. Until the pope banned the sale 
and trade of European firearms to Ashanti out of fear 
that radical Muslims would lay hold of the guns and use 
them against Christian traders, the Portuguese regularly 
traded weapons to Ashanti in exchange for slaves. 

By 1820, the Ashanti Empire controlled some 
250,000 square kilometers that had been organized 
into three distinct regions. The first was composed of 
the six metropolitan chiefdoms that had furnished the 
military power for King Osei Tutu. The bulk of the 
people of Akan descent lived in the second region. 
The third was composed of dependencies, such as 
Gonja and Dagomba, which were required to pay 
tribute of 1,000 slaves each year. Since the strength of 
the Ashanti state was always dependent on the force 
of its military rather than on a sense of nationalism, it 
became impossible to maintain a hold on those trib¬ 
utary states that made up two-thirds of the Ashanti 
Empire. This weakness made Ashanti more vulner¬ 
able when the British declared war on the state in the 
19th century. 

Today, the remaining Akan people belong to either 
eastern or western Akan groups. The five groups of 
eastern Akan, which all speak Twi, include Asanta, 
Auapem, Akyem, Denkyria, and Gomua. Sehwi-speak- 
ing Western Akan is made up of Anya, Ahanta, Baule, 
Sanwi (Afema), Nzima, and Aowin. Despite the fact that 
each subgroup has its own dialect, groups are able to 
communicate with one another. While the Akan people 
continue to practice the tradition of matrilineal descent, 
some changes have been instituted to make inheritance 
laws more equitable. 

See also Africa, Portuguese in; Dutch East India 
Company (Indonesia/Batavia); Ewuare the Great; slave 
trade, Africa and the. 
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Further reading: Fage, J. D. A History of West Africa: An In¬ 
troductory Survey. New York: Cambridge University Press, 

1969; -. A History of Africa. London: Hutchinson, 

1988; Fyle, Magbaily C. Introduction to the History of Afri¬ 
can Civilization. Lanham: University of Maryland Press, 1999; 
Iliffe, John. Africans: The History of a Continent. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995; Newman, James L. The 
Peopling of Africa: A Geographic Interpretation. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1995; Oliver, Roland. The African 
Experience: From Olduvai Gorge to the Twenty-First Century. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 2000. 

Elizabeth Purdy 

Akbar 

(1542-1605) emperor of India 

Jalal ud-din Akbar was born in 1542 to Humayun, in In¬ 
dia, while the latter was a fugitive ruler. Akbar succeeded 
to a very shaky throne at age 13 but went on to enjoy a 
long and successful reign, becoming the greatest ruler of 
the Mughal (Moghul) Empire founded by his grandfa¬ 
ther Babur and his followers, who were Muslims from 
Central Asia. Akbar spent much of his difficult childhood 
on the run. Consequently, he never learned to read or 
write. However, he was a brilliant man with an inquisi¬ 
tive mind and phenomenal memory who had others read 
to him throughout his life. 

Akbar’s leadership highlighted his diverse achieve¬ 
ments. He was a good general who expanded his empire 
after personally leading troops to defeat the power¬ 
ful Hindu Rajput warriors. Then he married a Rajput 
princess, daughter of the ruler of Amber; she would 
become the mother of his heir. His lenient treatment 
of the defeated Rajputs, whom he kept as his vassals, 
foreshadowed his policy toward other Hindu subjects. 
In 1572, he conquered Gujrat, thereby gaining access to 
the sea. When he encountered the Portuguese, he grew 
to admire their ships, arms, and European merchandise. 
In 1573, he signed a treaty with the Portuguese viceroy 
ensuring safe passage for Indian Muslims crossing the 
Indian Ocean on pilgrimages to Mecca. Later he added 
Bengal, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and part of 
the Deccan region to his empire. 

Like his grandfather Babur, Akbar was a builder. In 
Delhi, the tomb he built for his father was constructed of 
red sandstone and adorned with white marble, the pre¬ 
cursor of the mature Indo-Islamic style of the taj mahal. 
He also built a fort at Agra from red sandstone. Above all, 
he was noted for building a new palace city at Fatehpur 


Sikri near Agra, close to the retreat of a Muslim holy man 
and his mentor. Built of white marble, it became his head¬ 
quarters until 1585, when he moved away and the pal¬ 
aces were never occupied again. 

Akbar’s national policies aimed at uniting his sub¬ 
jects. The centerpiece was religious tolerance, partly the 
result of his disillusionment with Sunni Islam’s rigidity 
and intolerance and partly to conciliate his Hindu sub¬ 
jects. Thus he abolished the poll tax on non-Muslims 
and the special tax on Hindu pilgrims. He hosted reli¬ 
gious debates of Hindu, Muslim, Parsi (Zoroastrian), 
and Christian (Jesuit) scholars at Fatehpur Sikri and 
concluded that no religion held the exclusive truth. 
Attracted by mysticism he also took up Sufi Islam and 
Hindu yogi practices. Akbar eventually established a 
new religion called Din-I ilahi, or Divine Faith, in 1582. 
With Akbar himself as spiritual guide, Din-I ilahi was 
drawn mainly from Hinduism, Jainism, and Zoroastri¬ 
anism. Orthodox Muslims were offended and accused 
him of heresy. He ruled as an autocrat served by ranked 
officials who were given salaries. However, 70 percent 
of his officials were foreigners, mostly Afghans and 
Persians, and Persian was the official language of his 
empire. The rest were Indians, both Muslim and Hindu. 
The employment of some Hindus in government service 
was an improvement in the status of Hindus from pre¬ 
vious Muslim dynasties. He abolished tolls, made roads 
safe, and kept dues low to encourage commerce. Akbar 
was a patron of the arts, and culture flourished during 
his reign, enormously impressing the Europeans who 
visited India at the time. His last years were saddened 
by the death of two sons from drinking and drugs, and 
by the revolt of his eldest son and heir, Selim (Salim). 
Similar troubles also plagued his successors, who faced 
revolts by their sons and civil wars among them. 

See also Jahangir. 

Further reading: Gascoigne, Bamber. The Great Moghuls. 
New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1971; Richards, J. 
F. The Mughal Empire. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1993; Schimmel, Annemarie. The Empire of the Great 
Mughals, History, Art and Culture. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 2004. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Alawi dynasty in Morocco 

The Alawi dynasty of Morocco, also known as Filalis or 
Filalians, first appeared in Morocco sometime in the 13th 
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century. Its members claimed they could trace their lin¬ 
eage directly to the prophet Muhammad (571-632). The 
dynasty’s name was derived from the name of its ances¬ 
tor, Mawlay Ali al-Sharif of Marrakesh. Mawlay Rashid 
(667-722), the first Alawite ruler of Morocco, is consid¬ 
ered to be the founding father of the dynasty. The name 
Alawi is also used in Morocco in a more general sense to 
identify all descendents of Ali, who was the cousin and 
son-in-law of the prophet Muhammad. At the time the 
Alawi surfaced in Morocco, sultan kings with absolute 
power had ruled Morocco for almost four centuries. 

In the 16th century, Morocco’s sultan kings had been 
forced to make decisions about foreign trade. While the 
rulers wanted the gunpowder and arms that trading with 
Europe could bring, they were hesitant to trade with the 
continent that Moroccans knew as the “land of infidels.” 
Weapons were particularly important for Morocco at that 
time, because the country was facing Iberian expansion 
along the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts. Members 
of the Alawi dynasty were also cognizant of the possi¬ 
bility of their becoming a target of European colonial¬ 
ism. The rulers not only wanted to protect Morocco from 
foreign invaders, but they were also determined to main¬ 
tain the purity of their Muslim society. In the past, they 
had accomplished this goal by banning foreign travel and 
restricting contact with all foreigners. Yet, the likelihood 
of continuing such practices was diminishing since for¬ 
eign trade had become an essential economic activity. 

In 1666, Mawlay Rashid of the Alawi dynasty seized 
power after the death of Ahmad al-Mansur of the Sa’did 
dynasty. Rashid came to power by outmaneuvering 
Ahmad al-Mansur’s three sons. Rashid also killed his own 
brother, Mawlay Mohammad, who challenged him for the 
right to rule Morocco. Once in power, Rashid appointed 
the ulema (a group of learned religious men) and noted 
scholars as his advisers, and he celebrated his victory by 
holding elaborate ceremonies that combined elements of 
Moroccan politics, religion, and culture. These rituals 
were designed to introduce the Moroccans to their new 
leader and to demonstrate the right of the Alawi to rule 
Morocco because of its strong connection with the past. 

In 1672, Mawlay Isma’il succeeded his brother as 
the ruler of Morocco after Rashid was killed in a riding 
accident. Isma’il became known as the greatest sovereign 
of the early Alawi period. He established a form of gov¬ 
ernment that survived until the 20th century. Isma’il also 
reached out to the French, with whom he formed an alli¬ 
ance against the Spanish. The partnership resulted in a 
steady supply of weaponry into Morocco and in a number 
of construction projects for new palaces, roads, and forts. 
To finance these projects, Isma’il levied heavy taxes and 


demanded ransoms for imprisioned Europeans. Rashid 
had great respect for scholarship, and he built Madrasa 
Cherratin in Fez and an additional college in Marrakesh. 
Rashid also reformed the monetary system and ensured 
that wells were dug in the eastern deserts. 

In the 17th century, Alawi nationalists launched a 
jihad (holy war) designed to strip local Christians of all 
land located on the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts of 
Morocco. The Alawi dynasty continued to rule Morocco 
from the mid-17th century until 1912, when the country 
became a protectorate, with Spain controlling northern 
Morocco and France ruling the southern part of the coun¬ 
try. In 1956, Morocco reestablished its independence, and 
the Alawi monarchy again rose to power under the rule 
of King Mohammed V. Since that time, the Alawi dynasty 
has continued to rule Morocco. 

In the 21st century, Moroccan members of the 
Alawi dynasty continue to practice close adherence 
to Sunni Islam. Moroccan scholars have scientifically 
documented the Alawi claim to be directly descended 
from the prophet Muhammad. As a result, the Alawi 
dynasty continues to hold wide legitimacy in contem¬ 
porary Morocco. The Alawi are credited with bring¬ 
ing economic prosperity to the country by growing the 
economy, establishing foreign trade links, and improv¬ 
ing the overall standard of living. A Syrian branch of 
the Alawi dynasty, which practices the Shi’i school 
of thought, follows the teachings of Muhammad ibn 
Nusayr. More liberal than the Moroccan Alawi, the 
Syrians celebrate both Muslim and Christian festivals. 

Further reading: Bourgia, Rahma, and Susan Gilson Miller, 
eds. In The Shadow of the Sultan: Culture, Power, and Politics 
in Morocco. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999; 
Cohen, Mark I., and Lorna Hahn. Morocco: Old Land, New 
Nation. New York: Praeger, 1966; Ogot, B. A., ed. General 
History of Africa. Volume Live: Africa from the Sixteenth to 
the Eighteenth Centuries. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1981. 

Elizabeth Purdy 

Albuquerque, Afonso de 

(1453-1515) Portuguese explorer 

One of the great sea captains in Portuguese history, 
Afonso de Albuquerque captured the cities of Goa, Ma¬ 
lacca, and Hormuz and founded the Portuguese empire 
in Asia. He was born in Alhandra, near Lisbon. Both 
his paternal grandfather and great-grandfather had been 
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confidential secretaries to King Joao I and King Edward 
(Duarte), and his maternal grandfather had been an admi¬ 
ral in the Portuguese navy. 

He grew up at the court of his godfather King Afonso 
V, and when he was 20 he sailed in the Portuguese fleet 
to Venice and was involved in the defeat of the Turks at 
the Battle of Taranto. He then spent 10 years in the Por¬ 
tuguese army in Morocco gaining military experience. 
Albuquerque was present when the Portuguese under 
King Afonso V captured Arzila and Tangier in f 4 71, and 
Afonso’s son, King Joao II, made him a bodyguard and 
then his master of the horse. He returned to Morocco in 
1489 and fought at the siege of Graciosa. When John’s 
brother Manuel I became king in 1495, Albuquerque 
returned again to Morocco. 

It was during this time that Albuquerque became 
interested in Asia. The possibility of opening up a trade 
route was tantalizing to Albuquerque and in 1503 he 
joined his cousin Francisco to Cochin on the southwest 
coast of India, where they built the first Portuguese for¬ 
tress in Asia. 

King Manuel appointed Dom Francisco de Almeida 
as the first viceroy of India with the aim of increasing 
trade and establishing a permanent presence on the Indi¬ 
an subcontinent. In April 1506, Albuquerque set out on 
his second (and final) voyage—one that would last nine 
years. He was skilled in military tactics, seafaring, and 
handling men and was incredibly ambitious. 

However he was only in charge of five of the fleet’s 
16 ships. Overall command was given to Tristao da 
Cunha, who led the expedition up the east coast of 
Africa, and around Madagascar. They built a fort at 
Socotra to prevent Arab traders from passing through 
the mouth of the Red Sea and ensure a Portuguese trade 
monopoly with India. 

In August 1507, Albuquerque was given permis¬ 
sion by Tristao da Cunha to take six ships and 400 men. 
They headed straight for the Arabian and Persian coasts 
and, heavily armed, they sacked five towns in five weeks. 
Albuquerque then decided to attack the town of Hormuz 
(Ormuz), which was located on an island between the Per¬ 
sian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman. Taking it would cripple 
Turkish trade with the Middle East as it was the termi¬ 
nus for caravan routes from Egypt, Persia, Turkestan, and 
India. Even though Hormuz had a population of between 
60,000 and 100,000, Albuquerque was able to capture 
the town and force it to pay him an annual tribute. 

Albuquerque, appointed to succeed Almeida, found 
Almeida reluctant to hand over the office. Almeida was 
keen to avenge the death of his son, who was killed by an 
Egyptian fleet. He jailed Albuquerque and then led the 


Portuguese into a naval battle off the island of Din near 
Goa in February 1509. 

In October 1509 the marshal of Portugal, Fernando 
Continho, on a tour of inspection, ordered the release 
of Albuquerque and demanded that Almeida hand over 
his office. Albuquerque then set out to create the Por¬ 
tuguese empire in Asia. In January 1510 he attacked 
the port of Cochin but was unable to capture it. Two 
months later he attacked and took the town of Goa. 
After being there for two months he was forced out, but 
retook Goa in November 1510. 

Albuquerque then made for Malacca (now Melaka), 
the richest port on the Malay Peninsula. It was the center 
where traders from the Indonesian archipelago brought 
their spices. It had a population of 100,000 and was well 
armed. With 15 ships, three galleys, 800 European and 
200 Indian soldiers, in July 1511, he attacked Malacca 
and after a day, took the city, which his men looted. They 
loaded their treasure into the Flor do Mar , and the ship 
was so overloaded that it sank off the coast of Sumatra; 
the wreck has never been found. 

Back in Goa, Albuquerque fought off the attackers 
and then took a group of Portuguese and Indians to try 
to take the port of Aden. They failed and they returned 
to India. In February 1515, he again sailed from Goa, 
taking 26 ships to Hormuz. However he was taken ill 
in September and sailed back to Goa. On the way back 
he heard that his success had made him many enemies 
in Lisbon and he had been replaced by an enemy, Lopo 
Soares. Albuquerque died on December 15, 1515, at sea 
off the coast of Goa. 

See also Africa, Portuguese in; Goa, colonization 
of; Malacca, Portuguese and Dutch colonization of. 

Further reading: Boxer, C. R. The Portuguese Seaborne 
Empire 1415-1825. Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin 
Books, 1973; Diffie, Bailey W., and George D. Winius. Foun¬ 
dations of the Portuguese Empire 1415-1580. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1977; Subrahmanyam, Sanjay. 
The Portuguese Empire in Asia 1500-1700. London: Long¬ 
man, 1993; Villers, J., and T. F. Earle. Albuquerque: Caesar 
of the East. Warminster, UK: Aris & Phillips, 1990. 

Justin Corfield 

Almagro, Diego de 

(c. 1475-1538) explorer and political leader 

A leading figure in the conquest of Peru Diego de Al¬ 
magro launched a rebellion against the Pizarro brothers 
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around Cuzco that convulsed the newly conquered An¬ 
dean territories in civil war (1537-38) and led to his own 
death by garroting at the hands of Hernando Pizarro. 
Almagro’s mestizo son, also named Diego de Almagro 
(Almagro the Younger), nominally headed the Almagrist 
faction that murdered Francisco Pizarro in 1541, but 
he, too, was captured and executed in 1542. The name 
Almagro thus has come to be associated with internecine 
conflicts among Spaniards during the most tumultuous 
years of the conquest of the New World. 

Both sides held substantial encomiendas in Panama, 
and in 1524 Diego de Almagro and Francisco Pizarro 
formed a partnership for exploration and conquest along 
the Pacific coast of South America. After two explorato¬ 
ry expeditions (1524 and 1526-28), Pizarro returned to 
Spain in mid-152 8 and in Toledo received sanction for 
conquest from King Charles. The seeds of later dissension 
were sown in this Toledo agreement, as Pizarro was named 
governor and captain-general of Peru, and Almagro given 
the much lesser title of commandant of Tumbez, an Incan 
city they had encountered in the Gulf of Guayaquil and 
the anticipated site of a new bishopric. 

During the third expedition, which resulted in Pizar¬ 
ro’s capture of the Incan Atahualpa in Cajamarca in 
November 1532, Almagro stayed behind in Panama, 
where he had taken ill. He rejoined Pizarro in April 1533 
at Cajamarca, bringing some 150 Spanish reinforcements. 
Almagro’s men received a much smaller share of Atahual- 
pa’s ransom than did Pizarro’s, sharpening the factional¬ 
ism between the two leaders and their followers. After 
their combined forces had taken and ransacked Cuzco, 
Pizarro sent Almagro and Sebastian de Benalcazar north 
to defeat the last substantial Inca military force and to 
prevent rival conquistador Pedro de Alvarado from 
seizing Quito first. They succeeded. Alvarado returned to 
Guatemala with a handsome bribe to ensure his depar¬ 
ture; Almagro returned to Cuzco; and Pizarro went to 
the coast to found the new capital city of Lima. About 
this time, in early 1535, news arrived that King Charles 
had divided Peru, with Pizarro awarded the northern 
portion and Almagro the southern. The actual document 
not yet in hand, rumors flourished among partisans of 
both camps that their leader had been awarded Cuzco. 
Open civil war was avoided by Francisco Pizarro, who 
persuaded his old comrade Almagro to head an expedi¬ 
tion south into Chile. 

Almagro’s Chilean campaign (July 1535-April 
1537) turned out to be a disaster, with no treasure but 
much hardship, many cruelties against the natives, and 
much native resistance. Upon his return to Cuzco in 
April 1537, Almagro was determined to wrest the city 



Hernando Pizarro and Diego de Almagro swearing a peace oath, 
yet Spanish internecine conflict continued in the New World. 


from Hernando and Gonzalo Pizarro. His forces took 
the city, for a year. A bitter civil war ensued between the 
two factions and their Indian allies. Hernando Pizarro 
was released, Gonzalo escaped, and both joined forced 
with Francisco on the coast. Marching inland, the forces 
of the Pizarro brothers roundly defeated the Almagrist 
faction in the Battle of Las Salinas, just outside Cuzco, 
on April 26, 1538. In July 1538, in Cuzco, Hernando 
Pizarro had Almagro garroted. Almagrist feeling against 
the Pizarros still ran high, however, culminating in the 
faction’s murder of Francisco Pizarro in Lima in June 
1541. Diego de Almagro the Younger, a figurehead, 
ruled Lima for the next year, until the new viceroy, Vaca 
de Castro, definitively crushed the Almagrist faction on 
September 16,1542 in the Battle of Chupas, just outside 
the city of Huamanga, and had its young mestizo leader 
executed. Thus ended the bitter civil war between the 
Pizzarist and Almagrist factions in Peru. The conflict was 
emblematic of intra-Spanish divisions in the conquest 
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of the Americas, in its violence and factionalism com¬ 
parable to the civil wars between the conquistadores of 
Central America a few years earlier. 

See also Peru, Viceroyalty of; voyages of discov¬ 
ery. 

Further reading: Lagasca, Pizarro. From Panama to Peru: The 
Conquest of Peru by the Pizarros, the Rebellion of Gonzalo 
Pizarro and the Pacification by La Gasca; an Epitome of the 
Original Signed Documents to and from the Conquistadors, 
Francisco, Gonzalo, Pedro, and Hernando Pizarro, Diego de 
Almagro, and Pacificator Las Gasca, Together with the Orig¬ 
inal Signed Ms. Royal Decrees. London: Maggs Bros., 1925; 
Hemming, John. The Conquest of the Incas. New York: Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich, 1970. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Altan Khan 

(c. 1507-c. 1582) Mongol tribal leader, warrior 

Altan Khan led a federation of Mongol tribes that occu¬ 
pied the region called Chahar in today’s Inner Mongolian 
region of China. His people were formidable because of 
their proximity to Ming China’s capital Beijing (Pe¬ 
king), their wealth among Mongol tribes because of trade, 
and their prestige as the legitimate successors of Genghis 
Khan. Under his grandfather Bayan Khan, also known 
as Batu Mongke (c. 1464-c. 1532), and then under him 
the Mongols came close to unity. Thus they were able to 
threaten China. He also forged a close religious alliance 
with the Yellow Hat Sect of Tibetan Buddhism. 

After their ouster from China in 1368 by the Ming 
Dynasty (1368-1644), the Mongols broke into five 
groups that fought among themselves. As a result they 
did not realize their military potential. Altan Khan was 
important because he united the Chahar Mongols and 
began launching annual raids against Ming lands along 
the northern frontier, even threatening Beijing in 1550. 
In one raid in 1542, he reputedly took 200,000 prison¬ 
ers and 2 million head of cattle. Despite winning favor¬ 
able trading rights with the Ming, the Mongols con¬ 
tinued to raid Ming outposts for the next two decades 
until 1570, when Altan Khan’s grandson defected to 
the Ming governor Wang Chonggu (Wang Chung-ku) 
at Datong (Tatung). A new Ming emperor was ready 
to reverse the hostile relations between China and the 
Chahar Mongols. Thus he treated the Mongol defec¬ 
tor as a guest, assured Altan Khan of the young man’s 
safety, and began negotiations that culminated in a 


settlement in 1571. It provided for the establishing of 
many trading points along the Great Wall of China 
and a Chinese title for Altan Khan as the Prince Shunyi 
(which means “compliant and righteous prince”). 

Altan Khan also played an important role in the reli¬ 
gion of the Mongols. Tibetan Buddhism had won increas¬ 
ing numbers of converts among Mongols since Kubilai 
Khan’s acceptance of that faith in the late 13th century. 
In 1577, the head of the Yellow Hat Sect in Tibet visited 
Mongolia. Altan Khan used the occasion to declare Tibet¬ 
an Buddhism the official religion of all Mongols and con¬ 
ferred on that cleric the title Dalai Lama, which means 
“lama of infinite wisdom” in Mongol. The title was con¬ 
ferred retroactively on that lama’s two predecessors and 
is carried by his successors to the present. In return, the 
Dalai Lama conferred on Altan Khan the title king of 
religion. Thus began the close relationship between the 
Mongols and the Yellow Hat Sect of Tibetan Buddhism. 
In 1589 Altan Khan’s great grandson was proclaimed 
the reincarnation of the third Dalai Lama, becoming 
his successor as the fourth Dalai Lama. He was the only 
non-Tibetan to hold that title. The Mongol-Tibetan axis 
that resulted has persisted to the present and plays an 
important role in the politics of Inner Asia. Significantly 
the so-called conquest changed Mongols from ferocious 
warriors to pious lamas and laymen, effectively ending 
their dreams of future conquest. Altan Khan’s early raids 
struck fear to the Chinese over the revival of Mongol 
militarism, but his conversion and that of his followers 
to Tibetan Buddhism ended that threat. 

Further reading: Grousset, Rene. The Empire of the Steppes, 
a History of Central Asia. Naomi Walford, trans. New Bruns¬ 
wick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1994; Jagchid, Sechin, 
and Van Jay Symons. Peace, War, and Trade along the Great 
Wall, Nomadic-Chinese Interaction through Two Millennia. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1989. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Alvarado, Pedro de 

(1485?—1541) Spanish conquistador 

Renowned as one of the most powerful, fearless, and 
ruthless of all the Spanish conquistadores, Pedro de Al¬ 
varado was a key actor in the conquest of Mexico and 
the conquest of Central America, and a minor player 
in the conquest of Peru. His flowing blond hair, impos¬ 
ing demeanor, and skill in battle reportedly prompted 
the Aztecs to nicknamed him Tonatiuh, meaning “the 
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daytime Sun” (an exceptionally high compliment in 
their solar-centric culture), while the Indians of Guate¬ 
mala are said to have considered him so handsome and 
cruel that they made masks of him that became part 
of their culture and folklore. According to the Spanish 
priest Bartolome de Las Casas, Alvarado was respon¬ 
sible for the deaths of 4 to 5 million Indians in Guate¬ 
mala between 1524 and 1540. 

Born in Badajoz, Spain, around 1485, Alvarado 
arrived in Hispaniola in 1510 and participated in the 
exploratory expedition of Juan de Grijalva in 1518 along 
the Mexican gulf coast. He then served as the chief lieu¬ 
tenant of Hernan Cortes in the conquest of Mexico. It 
was his impetuous slaughter of the celebrants in Tenochtit- 
lan in mid-May 1520, during Cortes’s absence, that led to 
the catastrophic noche triste and nearly spelled the doom 
of the Spanish expedition. After subjugating Tenochtit- 
lan, in 1523, Alvarado was sent by Cortes to conquer 
the kingdoms and polities of Central America. For the 
next 11 years, Governor and Captain-General Alvarado 
headed the Spanish and Indian army that crushed the 
indigenous polities of Guatemala, a protracted process. 
Tales of his atrocities are abundant, and his own letters 
on these events have been translated and published. 

In 1534-35, Alvarado headed to the northern Andes 
around Quito to participate in the subjugation of indige¬ 
nous polities there. Running afoul of rival conquistadores 
Sebastian de Benalcazar and Diego de Almagro, Alvara¬ 
do abandoned his Andean venture and headed back to 
Spain (1536-39), where he further solidified his power 
base. Returning to Mexico, in June 1541, he received 
fatal wounds when he fell from a horse and was crushed 
during the Mixton War at Nochistlan in Guadalajara. 

Further reading: Gibson, Charles, ed. The Black Legend: 
Anti-Spanish Attitudes in the Old World and the New. New 
York: Knopf, 1971; Kelly, John E. Pedro de Alvarado, Con¬ 
quistador. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1932; 
Mackie, Sedley J., ed. and trans. An Account of the Conquest 
of Guatemala in 1524 by Pedro de Alvarado. New York: The 
Cortes Society, 1924; Thomas, Hugh. Conquest: Montezu¬ 
ma, Cortes, and the Fall of Old Mexico. New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1993. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Anabaptism 

Anabaptism refers to a series of REFORMATiON-era 
movements that was a part of what is commonly called 


the radical Reformation. The word Anabaptism comes 
from the Greek and means to rebaptize. Anabaptist 
interpretation of the Bible led adherents to hold that 
their original baptism as an infant was invalid because 
it was only as an adult that one could choose to be a 
part of God’s select people. Thus, members were often 
rebaptized if they were baptized first as infants. Most 
modern-day Baptists, while holding similar beliefs, only 
indirectly trace their roots to Anabaptists. 

BEGINNINGS 

The more radical reformers were not united as a group, 
mostly because they tended toward extreme views on 
issues, having little patience for the views of others. There 
were several key figures in the period from 1521 to 1535, 
which began with the Zwickau prophets and ended with 
Jan Bockelson and the Munster Commune. 

Although Anabaptists claim to come from dissident 
roots that go back to the time of Constantine, the first 
visible signs during the Reformation were in Decem¬ 
ber 1521, in Wittenberg, Germany, home of Martin 
Luther. Luther was hidden at the Wartburg Castle when 
three men, Nicolas Storch, Thomas Dreschel, and Mark 
Thomas Stiibner, arrived in Wittenberg from Zwickau, 
a city with a history of radical Christian movements. 
These so-called Zwickau prophets at first simply took 
refuge in Wittenberg, which by that time had a reputa¬ 
tion as a safe haven for those dissenting from Roman 
Catholicism. Eventually their efforts to convince others 
of their beliefs caused enough consternation that Luther 
came out of hiding in 1522 to interview the men, caus¬ 
ing their eventual expulsion from Wittenberg. The men 
from Zwickau were connected to a former resident of 
Zwickau, Thomas Muntzer, a key figure in the Peas¬ 
ants’ War of 1524-25. 

Not long after the war, a separate group began in 
Switzerland, under the leadership of Conrad Grebel. 
Grebel, at first a follower and friend of Ulrich Zwing- 
li, eventually disagreed with Zwingli regarding the role 
of the church and state. Grebel, like many other Anabap¬ 
tists, saw Christians as separate from the society around 
them, and he resisted any entanglement between the 
Christians and the government. 

The period 1524-35 was a time of strong conflict 
between Anabaptists and other Christians. Many Ana¬ 
baptists were caught up in end-times expectations. The 
first and most violent conflict was the involvement of 
Muntzer in the Peasants’ War. Muntzer was convinced 
that God was coming to judge and condemn the unrigh¬ 
teous, and that the lowly and meek would soon inher¬ 
it the earth by conquering the unrighteous rulers and 
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nobles (an aberration of Christian teaching that that at 
the end time, God would judge the unrighteous). This 
eventually led to armed conflict that was put down in 
April 1525. For his part in it, Miintzer was tortured 
and killed. In January 1525, Zwingli and Grebel held a 
disputation in Zurich to debate Baptism, with Zwingli 
prevailing. Grebel left Zurich, and by October he was 
imprisoned for his beliefs. He escaped in March 1526 
and died of the plague that summer. 

In 1527, a group of Anabaptists, whose follow¬ 
ers were called the Swiss Brethren, met in Schleitheim, 
Switzerland, and adopted the Schleitheim Confession. 
In it, seven articles described the basic theology of 
the Anabaptist movement—adult baptism, the “ban” 
(expulsion from the church of unfaithful believers), a 
definition of the Lord’s Supper, separation from the 
world, a definition of the office of the pastor, refusal 
to take part in military service, and refusal to swear an 
oath. The author, Michael Sattler, was subsequently put 
to death for his beliefs. Many of his fellow participants 
were eventually killed. 

Later that year, in Augsburg, Germany, a different 
group of Anabaptists connected with Zwickau, led by 
Hans Hut, Hans Denck, and Melchior Hoffmann, met 
in Augsburg. This so-called Martyrs Synod (of the 60 
attendees, only two were alive five years later) empha¬ 
sized the imminent return of Christ (some thought in 
1528), along with a communal sharing of goods. 

HERETICS 

In the coming years, many Anabaptists were executed 
as heretics for their beliefs. Both their view on baptism 
and their view on refusing military arms were grounds 
for punishment. Some were drowned as a mockery of 
their view of baptism (which the Anabaptists defined as 
full immersion). Many fled to nearby Moravia, where a 
substantial community was established under the leader¬ 
ship of Jacob Hutter. Hutter was captured and burned 
at the stake in Austria in 1536 for refusing to renounce 
his faith. 

The culmination of the extreme wing of Anabaptism 
was the rise of the Munster Commune in 1534-35. Fol¬ 
lowers of Melchior Hoffman made their way to this Ger¬ 
man city and in a series of bizarre episodes, took over 
the city, forcibly converting townspeople to Anabaptism 
and eventually instituting polygamy and the “Kingdom 
of Munster” until the city was conquered in 1535. 

After 1536, there were fewer violent episodes, 
though Anabaptists were persecuted by Roman Catho¬ 
lic, Lutheran, and Reformed alike. Anabaptists found 
new leaders, most notably Menno Simmons, a former 


Catholic priest who became an Anabaptist in 1536 in 
the Netherlands. His followers were called Mennonites. 
The followers in Moravia, called Hutterites (after Jacob 
Hutter), were led by Peter Riedeman. By 1600, there 
were over 15,000 Hutterites in Moravia. The Amish 
were a group of Mennonites who, under the leadership 
of Jacob Amman in 1693, separated from the other 
Mennonite churches in Switzerland. Many migrated 
to Pennsylvania in the early 1700s. While some Bap¬ 
tist denominations can trace their origins to Anabap¬ 
tist influence, most Baptist denominations trace their 
origins to the English Reformation and the Puritan 
movement in the later 1500s and early 1600s. While 
both Baptist and Anabaptist would practice adult or 
“believer’s” baptism, Baptists would not have the 
same emphasis on nonviolence or separation from the 
world. 

Today, the largest grouping of Anabaptists is the Men¬ 
nonites, with around 1,250,000 followers throughout 
the world. The Amish number around 120,000 and are 
located primarily in the United States with a small num¬ 
ber in Canada. The Hutterites number around 10,000 
and are located in the United States and Canada. 

All of these groups share the foundational beliefs 
and characterizations of the Anabaptists, being sepa¬ 
rate from the world around them, not serving in the 
military, and refusing to take oaths. The Amish and 
Hutterites still practice a strong communal approach 
to possessions. 

See also Calvin, John; Counter-Reformation (Cath¬ 
olic Reformation) in Europe; justification by faith; 
Melancthon, Philip. 
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Bruce D. Franson 

Andean religion 

Because of the diversified nature of Andean tribes and the 
Inca Empire, a complex system of religious beliefs and rit- 
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uals developed. It is difficult to conduct a comprehensive 
examination that includes all of the different religions in 
the Andean region. A closer look at the Moche, Chin- 
chorro, and Inca societies and religions provides insight 
to understand the basics of religious belief and practice 
in this region. The Inca, Chinchorro, and Moche cul¬ 
tures developed a complex system of religious beliefs 
as a result of the sedentary or semisedentary nature of 
their societies. 

Historians believe that after 7500 b.c.e., the indige¬ 
nous inhabitants in Andean regions began experimenting 
with certain plants in order to determine the conditions 
in which they could best flourish. This experimenta¬ 
tion with agriculture was crucial as it allowed for an 
expanding population that developed craft specializa¬ 
tion, a political hierarchy, and complex religious beliefs 
that later characterized a number of indigenous tribes 
in Andean societies and the Inca Empire. 

The rulers of the Inca Empire and the Moche 
depicted themselves as possessing supernatural powers 
to help justify their ability to rule society. This depic¬ 
tion is evidenced by an archaeological examination of 
the Moche tomb in Sipan, which discovered that the 
skeletons in this tomb were clothed in regalia similar 
to that worn by the mythical individuals who were 
imprinted on Moche artwork. The desire of the Inca 
rulers to depict themselves with supernatural powers is 
illustrated in various myths. 

The Inca incorporated the gods of the tribes they 
conquered into their religion as is illustrated by the Inca 
devotion to the gods Pachacamac and Viracocha. In fact, 
the gods of conquered tribes were sometimes popular 
and powerful deities in the Inca pantheon as Viracocha 
was believed to be one of the more powerful Inca gods, 
since he had the ability to give life. Besides sharing gods 
with conquered tribes to unite their empire, the Inca also 
used children from various tribes as human sacrifices. 

HUMAN SACRIFICES 

Human sacrifices were used by a number of indigenous 
tribes in the Andes for both religious and political pur¬ 
poses, as becomes clear when examining the Inca Empire 
and, to a lesser extent, the excavations at Tiwanaku. 
Excavations at Tiwanaku have uncovered evidence that 
human sacrifices were practiced in this region in the sev¬ 
enth century c.E., but it is difficult to determine whether 
religious and/or political reasons motivated these sacri¬ 
fices. Human sacrifices were used by the Inca to main¬ 
tain social bonds among the various tribes in the Inca 
Empire, as children from these tribes were either taken 
or presented to the Inca for this particular purpose. 


The families to which these children belonged were 
given a position of power in the Inca Empire or goods 
in return for giving up their children. Recent discoveries 
of three children of varying ages who were sacrificed in 
the mountains of Argentina during the late 15th or early 
16th century illustrate that the Inca believed that children 
were not only offerings to their gods but also ambas¬ 
sadors between the Inca and their deities. This tomb at 
Cerro Llullaillaco, which is 22,110 feet above sea level, 
held the remains of three children: one male and female, 
both approximately eight years old, and another female 
approximately 14 years old. 

The goods that were deposited by the Inca near the 
three children provided archaeologists significant infor¬ 
mation regarding Inca religion. Archaeologists believe 
that the three llama statuettes positioned near one of the 
sacrificed children, two of which were made of spondylus 
(mollusk shell) while the other was constructed of silver, 
were offerings to Inca deities to seek divine assistance in 
guaranteeing that Inca herds remained fertile. Archae¬ 
ologists also hypothesize that the two male statues, one 
constructed of spondylus and the other constructed of 
gold, were depictions of either Inca gods or Inca nobles. 
Archaeologists are also able to hypothesize about the 
clothing that was deposited with the sacrificial victims. 
The tunic the male was wearing was too large for him, 
indicating that it was an offering to the gods or that the 
boy was expected to grow into this tunic in the after¬ 
life. Two extra pairs of sandals found by the boy also 
suggest that the Inca believed in life after death. The 
14-year-old female victim was also wearing a tunic cre¬ 
ated for a male, which suggests that this was a present 
for the gods. 

ORACLES 

Oracles attracted large audiences and thus played a sig¬ 
nificant role in creating unity among various tribes situ¬ 
ated in the Andes. Pachacamac was one of the more 
popular locations used by the local population for divina¬ 
tion purposes. Individuals seeking to enter certain parts 
of this temple were forced to undergo certain rites such as 
fasting for 20 days to acquire access into the lower sections 
of the temple. Individuals seeking to enter the upper levels 
of the temple were forced to fast for one year. A piece of 
cloth was hung between the idol and the priest who was 
seeking divine advice for a petition, preventing the priest 
from viewing the idol. Blood acted as nourishment for the 
idol, which was fed this substance on a regular basis. 

Mummification was a practice used by the indigenous 
tribes of the Andes for several millennia prior to Spanish 
contact. The Chinchorro, in the area of Chile and Peru, 
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practiced this death ritual at least seven millennia ago. 
Chinchorro culture did not just limit mummification to 
the elite of society, as archaeological discoveries noted 
that the Chinchorro mummified individuals regardless 
of gender, age, or class. The mummification of Chinchor¬ 
ro corpses followed a certain procedure: the skin was 
stripped off, followed by attaching reeds and sticks to 
the remains to maintain the basic skeleton structure. 
After this was done, the Chinchorro stuffed the corpses 
with plants and ash or dirt and then painted them. 

It is difficult to assess whether the mummification 
of the Chinchorro corpses influenced other cultures in 
the Andes region to mummify their ancestors, but mum¬ 
mification was an important aspect of many Andean 
societies. Certain indigenous tribes used mummification 
to keep the corpses in their homes so that they could 
be escorted through the cities during the Festival of the 
Dead. The Inca practiced ancestor worship, and Inca roy¬ 
alty were mummified and their royal palaces maintained 
by a group of people known as the panacas. It was the 
responsibility of the panacas to tend to the royal mum¬ 
mies. By examining this aspect of Inca society, historians 
can conclude that the royal mummies played an impor¬ 
tant social role since they were expected to participate in 
certain ceremonies and various social engagements. 

DYNAMICS OF RELIGION 

The arrival of Christopher Columbus in the Carib¬ 
bean in 1492 changed the dynamics of religion in the 
Andean region when thousands of Spanish friars came 
after Columbus to convert the indigenous populations 
to Christianity. The flexibility of the Inca religion is a 
compelling reason why many of the indigenous people 
in the Andes converted to Christianity so readily. The 
Spanish friars employed a variety of tactics to convince 
the indigenous populations to convert. The Spanish fri¬ 
ars petitioned the Spanish Crown to alleviate the labor 
tribute imposed on the natives because they believed 
that it needed to be more moderate in order to ensure 
that Christianity flourished. This issue resulted in a bit¬ 
ter debate between the church and secular individuals 
concerning the treatment of the indigenous popula¬ 
tions. Today Roman Catholicism has a sizable follow¬ 
ing in the Andes region. 

Various aspects in the lives of the natives illustrate 
that the premise of Christianity was accepted in the 
16th century. This is evidenced through the artwork of 
Francisco Tito Yupanqui. His work shows the devo¬ 
tion of some natives to Christianity in pieces such as 
his sculpture of Our Lady of Copacabana in 1582. The 
people who worship at this sculpture have attributed 


to it many miracles they have witnessed. The stories of 
these miracles are some of the reasons the image of Our 
Lady of Copacabana has such a large following and 
have motivated other artists to create similar images 
throughout Peru. 

There is no doubt that a great number of indig¬ 
enous people in the Andes accepted Christianity, but 
a number of these natives refused to reject completely 
their past religions. Historians have actively debated 
the degree to which syncretism (reconciling different 
religious viewpoints into a single belief system) devel¬ 
oped among the indigenous populations in the Andes. 
There is artistic evidence that suggests that a great deal 
of syncretism existed in the Andes. For example, with¬ 
in the cathedral in Cuzco, Peru, is a chapel called La 
Linda that is home to a painting of an Andean wearing 
a robe with symbols associated with Jesus Christ and 
the Inca god Inti. 

The religions of the Andes are a complex and diver¬ 
sified facet of Andean societies. The Inca, Chinchorro, 
and Moche left indicators of their complex religious 
beliefs concerning the afterlife through their respec¬ 
tive burial practices. The Moche and the Inca in par¬ 
ticular used their religion in order to reinforce their 
political hierarchies. Religion was also a way to unite 
various tribes as in the cultural sharing between the 
Inca Empire and the tribes that it conquered or the use 
of oracles. The Spanish conquest of the Inca Empire by 
the Spanish conquistador Francisco Pizarro in the 
1530s, and the subsequent subjugation of other Andean 
tribes by the Spanish, changed the religious dynamics in 
the Andes. In fact, that the Catholic Church attempted 
to convert the indigenous populations to Christianity, 
but the natives refused to renounce completely their 
existing religious beliefs, resulted in the blending of 
indigenous religions and Christianity. 

See also Atahualpa; Aztecs, human sacrifice and 
the; Cuzco (Peru); Peru, conquest of. 
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Anne 

(1665-1714) queen of Great Britain 

The last of the Stuart rulers, Anne was born on February 
6, 1665, in London to King James II (r. 1685-88) and 
Anne Hyde. Although her father converted to Roman 
Catholicism, Anne’s uncle, King Charles II, gave orders 
that Anne and her sister, Mary, were to be raised Protes¬ 
tant. In 1683, Anne married Prince George of Denmark, 
and by all accounts the two were well-matched and con¬ 
tent in marriage. They were plagued, however, with the 
inability to have a family. In 1700, their 11-year-old son, 
William, died. After at least 18 pregnancies, 13 ended 
in miscarriage or stillbirth, and in the others infants did 
not live to the age of two. William was the only child to 
survive into childhood. 

Anne entered the line of succession according to the 
1689 Bill of Rights and succeeded her brother-in-law, 
William III (reigned 1689-1702). She took the throne 
on March 8, 1702, as queen of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Anne was determined to look after the Anglican 
Church, believing that God had entrusted it to her care. 

The War ol the Spanish Succession (1702-13) 
erupted over disputed claims to the Spanish throne. This 
conflict dominated Queen Anne’s reign. France, Spain, 
and Bavaria were pitted against Britain, the Netherlands, 
Austria, most of Germany, Savoy, and Portugal. Louis 
XIV (1638-1715) had repudiated the Partition Treaty of 
1698’s solution to the succession problem. He debarred 
trade with the Spanish Indies and refused British imports 
as he set about his expansionist agenda. The dominating 
figure from the allies was General John Churchill, the 
duke of Marlborough (1650-1722), who marched rap¬ 
idly to Blenheim to defeat the French in 1704. 

The Treaty of Utrecht of 1713 ended the war, and its 
provisions were beneficial to Britain’s colonial and com¬ 
mercial interests. Britain’s marine supremacy was intact. 
Britain received Gibraltar and Minorca in Europe, along 
with Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Hudson Bay terri¬ 
tory in North America. It won exclusive rights to supply 
slaves to the Spanish colonies. France was forced to recog¬ 
nize Protestant succession to the throne of Britain. 

In 1707, England and Scotland combined under the 
Act of Union to become the single kingdom of Great 
Britain, making Anne the first monarch of Great Britain. 
The union of England and Scotland was mutually advan¬ 
tageous. Scotland accepted free trade, better economic 
opportunity, and an intact church in exchange for recog¬ 
nition of the Protestant English succession to the throne. 
England also benefited politically and militarily by having 
the land and coastline of Scotland as part of its kingdom. 


The parliamentary party differences between the 
Tories and the Whigs fully emerged during Anne’s reign. 
The Whigs were advocates of religious toleration, con¬ 
stitutional government, and the War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession. The Tories adhered to the Anglican Church 
and divine right theory and supported the war only at 
early stages. Marlborough, a Tory, had influence over 
the queen through his wife, Sarah Jennings (later Sarah 
Churchill, duchess of Marlborough, 1660-1744). Marl¬ 
borough switched his loyalty to the Whigs and brought 
his son-in-law, Charles Spencer Sunderland, in as secre¬ 
tary of state. Anne excluded other Tories from office at 
the insistence of the Marlboroughs and Sidney Godol- 
phin (lord high treasurer, 1702-10). 

The Tories passed the Occasional Conformity and 
Schism Acts in 1711 and 1714, aimed at weakening the 
Nonconformists. But the Tory desire for putting Prince 
James Francis Edward Stuart, “The Old Pretender,” on 
the throne before the queen’s death was not fulfilled. 
Anne had not produced an heir to her throne, so she 
arranged for the accession of a distant cousin, the Prot¬ 
estant Hanoverian prince George Louis (King George 
I, 1714-27). The Whigs were triumphant and enjoyed 
power for half a century. Queen Anne died on August 1, 
1714, in London. She had no surviving children. 

See also British North America; Scottish Refor¬ 
mation; slave trade, Africa and the; Stuart, House of 
(England). 
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Patit Paban Mishra 

Araucanian Indians (southwestern 
South America) 

Symbol of implacable resistance against Spanish domi¬ 
nation, the Araucanian Indians of Chile successfully 
repulsed repeated Spanish efforts to subdue them and 
were not fully conquered until the late 19th century. 
Occupying the western slopes of the Andes in the fertile 
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lands between roughly 30 and 43 degrees south lati¬ 
tude, the Araucanians were loosely incorporated into 
the Inca realm in the late 1400s, though Inca influence 
was never strong. Sedentary agriculturalists who cul¬ 
tivated corn, beans, and other crops, the Araucanians 
were less a unified polity than a series of independent 
chieftaincies sharing the same language and broadly 
similar social and cultural attributes. 

The first Spanish incursion into the area, led by 
Diego de Almagro in 1535-37, met with bitter dis¬ 
appointment. The second, led by Pedro de Valdivia 
beginning in 1540, was nominally more successful. In 
1541, Valdivia founded Santiago and a number of lesser 
settlements. After returning to Peru in 1547 and help¬ 
ing suppress the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro, Valdivia 
was named governor of Chile. From 1549, he continued 
his effort to conquer the Araucanians, marching south 
to the Bio-Bio River and founding the fortress-towns of 
Concepcion (1550) and Valdivia (1552). Dividing sub¬ 
jugated Indians into encomiendas and heartened by 
reports of large deposits of gold, Valdivia encouraged 
miners and prospectors to stream into the district. 

In 1553, a large force of Araucanians from the prov¬ 
ince of Tucapel and under the leadership of the chieftains 
Lautaro and Caupolican launched a counterattack that 
annihilated an entire Spanish expedition, including 
Governor Valdivia, whom they ate in ritual cannibal¬ 
ism. A general uprising continued for four years. Their 
exploits were immortalized in the epic poem La Arau- 
cana (pub. 1569-89) by the Spanish poet Alonso de 
Ercilla y Zuniga. 

A brutal war followed. In 1598, victorious Arau¬ 
canians captured and ate Governor Martin Garcia de 
Loyola. By 1600, the successors of Lautaro and Cau- 
polican had destroyed most of the nascent Spanish settle¬ 
ments south of the Bio-Bio. Over the next two centuries, 
there emerged a complex military and political struggle, 
as the Spanish settlements slowly grew and groups of 
Araucanians rose in major uprisings in 1723, 1740, and 
1776. Scholars have emphasized the internal transfor¬ 
mations in Araucanian culture, politics, and militarism, 
and the role played by Spanish deserters, as key to their 
long success in resisting Spanish domination. They were 
not militarily conquered until 1883, while their cultural 
influence remains strong in Chile today. 

See also Andean religion. 
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Michael J. Schroeder 

art and architecture 

Lrom the 1390s onward, Renaissance ideas influenced 
European styles of art and architecture. This was ini¬ 
tially seen in the architecture in Llorence, Italy, with 
the completion of the Duomo. The building of the cathe¬ 
dral had ended in 1296 without the dome. Work on 
the dome started in 1419 when the architect Lilippo 
Brunelleschi (1377-1446) created the design and got 
the city fathers to agree to it; it was completed in 1436. 
The baptistery, near the cathedral, has magnificent 
bronze doors showing the Gates of Paradise by Loren¬ 
zo Ghiberti (1378-1455), which were made from 1425 
until 1452 and show a distinct Romanesque style; it, 
along with the nearby Basilica di San Lorenzo (con¬ 
struction started in 1425), are harmonious examples of 
Renaissance architecture. 

The splendor of Llorence spread to other parts 
of Italy. One of the largest artistic and architectural 
achievements was the rebuilding of St. Peter’s Basilica, 
Rome, beginning in 1506 with Michelangelo as the 
architect of the Basilica and painter of the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel from 1508 until 1512. Work had begun 
on the Doges’ Palace in Venice in the 1340s, and Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci (1452-1519) painted the Mona Lisa and 
The Last Supper and created other works of art and sci¬ 
ence. Other artists and architects of the period include 
Leon Battista Alberti (1404-72), Piero della Lrancesca 
(c. 1416-92), Benozzo Gozzoli (c. 1420-97), Masac¬ 
cio (Tommasso Guidi, c. 1401-28), with Tintoretto 
(Jacopo Robusti, 1518-94) flourishing from the 1560s, 
Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini (1598-1680) from the 1620s, 
and Canaletto (Giovanni Antonio Canale, 1697-1768) 
painting the first of his famous Venetian views in 1723. 
In the Mediterranean, following the defeat of the Turks 
at Malta in 1565, work began on building the city 
of Valletta close to the forts that had held out during 
the siege. The general and architect Gabrio Serbelloni 
(1509-80) from Spain was involved in much of the 
work there. 

In Spain, the architectural style was moving from 
the Early Gothic to the Late Gothic, with the Church 
of San Juan de los Reyes in Toledo expressing the Isa- 
belline style that marked the period after the accession 
of Lerdinand and Isabella, the capture of Granada in 
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1492, and the voyages of Christopher Columbus to the 
New World. Philip II’s construction of his new palace, 
San Lorenzo de El Escorial in the 1560s, represented the 
emergence of Spain as a major world power evidenced 
by the conquering of the Americas and the destruction 
of the Ottoman navy at the Battle of Lepanto in 1571. 
The 17th century in Spain saw many of the greatest 
Spanish artists flourish: El Greco (Domenikos Theoto- 
kopoulos, 1541-1614), Bartolome Esteban Murillo 
(1617-62), Jusepe Ribera (1591-1656), Diego Rodri¬ 
guez de Silva y Velazquez (1599-1660), and Francisco 
de Zurbaran (1598-c. 1664). 

In France, the Renaissance ushered in the develop¬ 
ment of its artistic and architectural styles, although 
the Wars of Religion from 1562 until 1598 caused mas¬ 
sive destruction. In terms of military architecture, Mar¬ 
shal Sebastien Le Prestre de Vauban (1633-1707) was 
to draw up a new style of fortification, which soon 
became popular around the world; this style featured 
low thick walls, often made of earth with a stone sur¬ 
round, protected by artillery rather than the tall stone 
walls of the medieval period. The new Louvre Palace 
was constructed starting in 1546. In the 1660s Louis 
Le Vau and, from the 1670s, his successor Jules Hard¬ 
ouin-Mansart (1646-1708) worked on turning the for¬ 
mer royal hunting lodge at Versailles into a palace that 
would be grander than any other in the world. Many of 
the great chateaux of the Loire Valley also date from this 
time, with that at Chantilly being exceptional in its size, 
although much of the present building was rebuilt in 
the 1870s. Paintings by Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665) 
and others frequently refer to classical mythology and 
biblical themes, and a number of recent writers see 
“hidden messages” in the works of Poussin. The found¬ 
ing of the French Royal Academy in 1648 by Charles Le 
Brun opened up French art, which saw the open scenes 
of the works of Jean-Antoine Watteau (1684-1721). 

In Britain, the Tudor style of architecture gradually 
gave way to the more expansive Elizabethan style, and 
then the Jacobean, and Restoration styles, and during 
the 18th century, the Georgian. Following the end of 
the Wars of the Roses in 1485, sections of many of 
the castles were destroyed or converted. Elegant country 
houses and “small” palaces were built with Hampton 
Court to the southwest of London, Nonsuch Palace in 
Surrey, and Hatfield House in Hertfordshire all dating 
from the early Tudor period. A number of the Oxford 
and Cambridge University colleges are from this date. 
For more modest buildings, the use of black-painted 
beams as a feature made the style recognizable around 
the world. By the late Elizabethan period, increased 
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prosperity was often reflected in architectural flourishes 
such as brick chimneys. 

Jacobean England—named after James I, king from 
1603 until 1625—saw architects such as Inigo Jones 
(1573-1652) flourish. During the English Civil Wars in 
the 1640s, much energy was put into building fortifica¬ 
tions, or fortifying old buildings, often with little success. 
In Restoration England, the most famous of the early 
modern architects, Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723), 
was able to work on the rebuilding of many churches 
destroyed in the Great Fire of London, with his master¬ 
piece being St. Paul’s Cathedral. Other notable build¬ 
ings of this period include Guy’s Hospital in London, 
and some of the buildings at Greenwich. Of the artists, 
Anthony Van Dyck (1599-1641), who painted a num¬ 
ber of the important people in Jacobean and civil war 
England, and Godfrey Kneller (1646/49-1723) painted 
portraits of most of the major political and society fig¬ 
ures of the late 17th and early 18th centuries. By the 
1750s, Georgian urban architecture placed terraced 
houses around squares like London’s Bedford Square. 
The most well-known Georgian architects were Colin 
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Campbell (d. 1729); Richard Boyle, third earl of Bur¬ 
lington (1694-1753), who designed Chiswick House; 
and William Kent (1685-1748), who designed House 
Guards, Whitehall, and Holkham Hall, Norfolk. 

Elsewhere in Europe, there was also a large flour¬ 
ishing of the arts, with Renaissance artists such as 
Hubert van Eyck (c. 1366-1426) and Jan van Eyck (c. 
1390-1441), and later Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-69), 
and Jan Vermeer (1632-75) being famous in Flanders 
and the Netherlands. In central Europe, one of the 
most famous artists was the Nuremberg-born Albrecht 
Diirer (1471-1528). This era also saw the construction 
of cathedrals and palaces, the best examples being the 
Hofberg in Vienna, Austria, which had the Amalia Wing 
and the Royal Chapel added in the 16th century, and 
the Imperial Chancery Wing in the 18th century. Men¬ 
tion should also be made of the Graz-born Johann Ber¬ 
nhard Fischer von Erlach (1656-1723), who developed 
the Austrian baroque style. Sadly the Thirty Years’ 
War (1618-48) led to mass destruction of much of the 
splendor of the Renaissance in many countries. Mili¬ 
tary architecture was also important in eastern Europe, 
in Poland, Hungary, Romania, and Russia. The great 
castle at Konigsberg was reinforced and enlarged, with 
much work undertaken in other parts of the Baltic, in 
Oslo (Norway), Smolensk, and Moscow; the Kremlin 
Wall was built in 1486, the Archangel Cathedral built 
between 1505 and 1508 by the architect Italian Alevi- 
sio Novi, and St. Basil’s Cathedral, built between 1555 
and 1561, the architect believed to be Posnik Yakovlev. 
It was also the era of peter the great, with the found¬ 
ing of St. Petersburg in 1703. This saw the construction 
of massive new government buildings and churches. 
On the Mount Athos Peninsula, Stavronikita, the last 
monastery to be founded on the peninsula, was built 
starting in 1542. 

With the Ottomans capturing Constantinople in 
1453, there was a great resurgence of Muslim archi¬ 
tecture and art. The most famous architect of this peri¬ 
od was Sinan (1489-1588), the son of a stonemason. 
Sinan worked for Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent 
(reigned 1520-66) and was involved in the building of 
79 mosques, 34 palaces, 33 public baths, 55 schools, 
and many other buildings. His best-known buildings 
are the Sehzade Mosque and the Mosque of Suleiman I 
the Magnificent, both in Istanbul. Mention should also 
be made of the Mostar Bridge in Bosnia, built in 1566, 
replacing a former wooden suspension bridge. 

At Bokhara, Tashkent, and Samarkand, great cit¬ 
ies were built along the Silk Route, with many mag¬ 
nificent mosques and substantial public buildings. The 


building recognized as the greatest Muslim structure of 
the period is the Taj Mahal, which was built between 
1631 and 1653. The main architect is unknown, but 
two European architects, Austin of Bordeaux and Vero- 
neo of Venice, both helped in the design, although the 
overall concept is, of course, Mughal. In China, the 
Forbidden City was laid out between 1406 and 1420, 
with up to a million workmen constructing the central 
residence for the Ming emperors of China, their court, 
and their administration. In 1642 work started on the 
building of the Potala in Lhasa, Tibet. By the early 18th 
century, there was extensive trade between China and 
much of the rest of the world, with the Chinoiserie style 
becoming popular in Europe in particular. 

In the Americas, much of the early architecture 
involved the construction of forts, with domestic build¬ 
ings in the Plymouth style of housing becoming popu¬ 
lar in New England, the modern-day states of Connect¬ 
icut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont in the United States. The early 
architecture in New York tended to reflect its Dutch 
origins. The central part of Mount Vernon, a Georgian 
mansion, had been built by 1740 and was to become 
the home of George Washington; Williamsburg, dating 
from the same period, is now a colonial-style tourist 
site. Many of the cities of South America date from the 
16th or early 17th century, with architects and artists 
working in cities such as Lima, Buenos Aires, and Rio 
de Janeiro on churches, cathedrals, and public build¬ 
ings developing a style that became known as Ibero- 
American. 

In North Africa, Moulay Ismail (r. 1672-1727), 
intent on proving Moroccan greatness worked on a 
massive palace at Meknes and moved the capital there 
from Fez. The palace was said to have rivaled Versailles 
in its extravagance, with some 25,000 slaves working 
on it. However little of it survives. In Timbuktu, and 
other parts of West Africa, many cities were built dur¬ 
ing this period, with many Dogon mosques built and 
artisans working on what is now known as “tribal 
art.” The great stone walls of Great Zimbabwe also 
date from this time, and there were undoubtedly many 
skilled architects in sub-Saharan Africa, but with no 
surviving writing from the period, and most of the 
buildings made from wood, little is known of the 
architects involved. 

Much of the art and architecture in the great cities 
of the Middle East, such as Damascus and Aleppo, dates 
from this period. During the early and mid-18th century 
the wealth in Damascus led to a style known as Dama¬ 
scene, with villas constructed in stone around courtyards, 
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with the upper floors made from wood. Much of the 
old city of Cairo, and also of many port cities in North 
Africa—Algiers, Tunis, and Casablanca—dates from 
this period. 

Further reading: Fletcher, Bannister. A History of Architec¬ 
ture on the Comparative Method. London: The Athlone 
Press, 1961; Clark, Kenneth. Civilisation. London: British 
Broadcasting Corporation and John Murray, 1971; Jacquet, 
Pierre. History of Architecture. Lausanne: Leisure Arts, 1966; 
Pevsner, Nikolaus. An Outline of European Architecture. 
Harmondsworth, UK: Penguin Books, 1968; Richards, J. M. 
Who’s Who in Architecture from 1400 to the Present. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1977. 

Justin Corfield 

Ashanti kingdom in Africa 

The Ashanti kingdom, or Asante, dominated much of the 
present-day state of Ghana during the period between 
the late 17th and early 20th centuries. It was ruled by an 
ethnic group called the Akan, which in turn was com¬ 
posed of up to 3 8 subgroups, such as the Bekiai, Adansi, 
Juabin, Kokofu, Kumasi, Mampon, Nsuta, Nkuwanta, 
Dadussi, Daniassi, Ofinsu, and Adjitai. In the late 1500s, 
there were at least 30 small states, which corresponded 
to the subsections of the Akan people. By 1650, these 
groups had been reduced to nine, and by 1700, they unit¬ 
ed. Ultimately the groups formed a confederation headed 
by the chief of the Kunasi group. 

The kingdom, formed by its legendary warrior 
Osei Tutu in 1691, was in fact a confederacy of both 
Akan and non-Akan people. The king’s symbol was the 
golden stool; equivalent to the throne, the stool became 
the symbol of kingship, so that a ruler was said to be 
enstooled or destooled. The asantehene, or king, had 
authority when he was raised three times over the stool. 
Even after 1901, when Ashanti became a protectorate, 
and 1957, when it became part of the modern state of 
Ghana, the stool and the enstooling ceremony of the 
Asantehene were important ceremonies 

The Ashanti kingdom, although originally a confed¬ 
eracy, had three bases of power—administration, com¬ 
munications, and economics—and was located in what is 
now north Ghana. Osei Tutu took over the administra¬ 
tion set up by Denkiyira, the former hegemon, and added 
to it. Communities within 50 miles of the capital city of 
Kumasi were directly ruled by the asantehene. Under 
Osei Tutu and his successor, Osei Apoko (whose reign 


collectively lasted from approximately 1690 to 1750), the 
state expanded so much that by 1750, it encompassed 
about 100,000 square miles, with a population of 2 to 3 
million. All of present-day Ghana with the exception of 
areas directly on the coast with small adjacent areas in the 
contemporary states of Togo, Ivory Coast, and Burkino 
Faso were part of the Ashanti state. 

In order to accommodate the new extent of the 
state, the administration divided itself into a metropoli¬ 
tan and a provincial area. The metropolitan area con¬ 
sisted of those towns within a 50-mile radius of Kumasi. 
The rulers of these towns were made up of the confed¬ 
eracy. Their only obligation was to pay annual tribute 
to Kumasi and troops in the event of war. This practice 
was extended to newer members of the state. All towns 
elected a governing advisory council composed of pow¬ 
erful members of the community. The towns were con¬ 
sidered part of the Kumasi sphere, as they paid taxes that 
supported a steady army in the early 20th century. After 
a revolt of a military chieftain in 1748, a palace guard 
was organized. The rulers of the metropolitan spheres 
were members of the royal Oyoko clan and served on 
the royal council and had autonomy in nonfiscal and 
military matters. The Council for the Asantehene had 
gained substantial power; it occasionally destooled an 
incompetent ruler and formally helped to choose the 
new asantehene. 

BUREAUCRATIC CONTROL 

The provincial aspect of administration was subject 
to increased centralization as the centuries progressed. 
Outlying Akan districts did not participate in the royal 
selection process but were forced to pay taxes. By 1800, 
they were also forced to pay tribute. They were subject 
to increasing bureaucratic control such as a state agen¬ 
cy that controlled all internal and external trade. The 
non-Akan areas controlled until the mid- 19th century 
also sent thousands of slaves annually to Kumasi. 

The effectiveness of the Ashanti state relied on com¬ 
munication processes. The complex bureaucracy served 
as a conduit throughout the state. In addition both taxes 
and tribute were used to establish a well-maintained army 
throughout the century. Most famously were the talking 
drums. Since the national language of Ashanti, called Twi, 
was polytonal, any military commander or administra¬ 
tor could send out messages by matching syllables to the 
tones of the drum in a fashion similar to Morse code. 

ECONOMICS 

The mainspring of the confederation was economic. It had 
fertile soil, forests, and mineral resources, most notably 
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gold. The future state of Ashanti had two ecological 
zones. In the southern forest belt there were forests and 
fertile soil. Original subsistence crops included yams, 
onions, and maize and, in the 19th century as farming 
became commercial, cola nuts and cocoa. In the north¬ 
ern savanna belt, there were yams and Guinea corn. 
The state was advantageously located for the importa¬ 
tion of slaves from both the north and the west. In this 
period, beginning in the 15th and 16th centuries and 
lasting until the 1830s when slavery was abolished, the 
Ashanti still used slave labor to plant more crops such as 
plantains, yams, rice, and new crops such as maize and 
cassava brought from the Americas. This led to an 
increase in population and a movement of the Akan 
peoples to the forest zones. 

The use of slave labor was involved in its most 
important mineral product, gold. Akan enterprise uti¬ 
lized the labor of slaves for both trading with Euro¬ 
peans (Portuguese, Dutch, English) and in the state 
grassland belts first in clearing new land and then for 
the development of deep-level mining and placer min¬ 
ing. The slave trade for gold brought more slaves to 
produce more gold, and slaves were also traded for 
firearms. The desire to exert control over gold produc¬ 
tion and the new farming communities in the forest 
helped facilitate state functions. 

The desire to control access to labor pushed the 
Ashanti state in its attempt to control the coast inhab¬ 
ited by its Fanti peoples. The attempt to conquer the 
Fanti led to disputes and battles with the British, who 
had taken over the Gold Coast by 1815. Earlier the 
Ashanti had played the Dutch and Portuguese against 
the British. However hostilities after 1800 erupted for 
control of its coast. After the Ashanti were able initial¬ 
ly to defeat the British in 1807 and in 1824, they suf¬ 
fered setbacks and accepted the Prah River as a border. 
Thereafter peace reigned for over 40 years. In 1872, a 
long-simmering dispute on the control of El Mina (the 
great Portuguese and Dutch post) saw a renewal of hos¬ 
tilities. After early Ashanti success, the British occupied 
Kumasi in 1874 until peace was concluded. 

In the late 19th century, the state began a rapid 
decline. Other parts of the state broke away so that by 
1900, the state had dwindled to approximately 25,000 
square miles and a quarter of a million people. The Brit¬ 
ish began to interfere in events in Ashanti. In 1896, they 
deposed the asantehene and in 1900, a British demand 
for the golden stool resulted in an uprising that was put 
down in 1901, after which Ashanti was a protectorate. 
Incredibly, the golden stool was never surrendered and 
was restored to the nation after being “accidentally” 


found in 1921. In 1926, the asantehene was restored to 
the stool, and in 1935, its ceremonial role in Ashanti was 
formally restored. 

During the colonial period, its population increased 
more than fourfold. The Ashanti peoples engaged in 
cocoa growing while also actively producing crafts such 
as weaving, wood carving, ceramics, and pottery mak¬ 
ing. The bronze and brass artifacts produced by the lost- 
wax process became prominently displayed in museums 
throughout the globe. Since 1935, the kingdom, now 
part of Ghana, has been organized into 21 districts. 

Throughout its golden age, the Ashanti state dem¬ 
onstrated impressive flexibility, often at the expense of 
neighbors whom it enslaved and whose tribute it exacted. 
It continued to increase production in the gold mines and 
to migrate and clear forest for agricultural production. 
It utilized the slave trade to increase its military might 
and diplomacy to key European allies. After slavery was 
abolished, it found a new economic outlet in cola nuts, 
and in the 20th century, the production of cocoa, Ghana’s 
biggest export. Even in independent Ghana, the Ashanti 
kingdom still maintains a clear existence and the Ashanti 
people have retained their cultural identity. 

See also Akan states of West Africa; cacao; Dutch 
East India Company (Indonesia/Batavia); slave trade, 
Africa and the. 
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Norman C. Rothman 

Atahualpa 

(d. 1533) Incan emperor 

The last independent ruler of the vast Inca Empire, 
Atahualpa Inca was seized by the forces of Francisco 
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Pizarro in Cajamarca, Peru, on November 16, 1532. 
He was held prisoner pending payment of an enormous 
ransom, and after the ransom was paid, he was executed 
for treachery on July 26, 1533. Atahualpa’s name and 
legacy have come to be associated with Spanish avarice 
and duplicity in their conquests in the New World. His 
legacy will also be forever tied with indigenous political 
factionalism and incomprehension of the larger threat 
posed by European invasions, and with the persistence of 
pre-Columbian Andean culture and religiosity long after 
the Spanish military conquest of Peru was complete. 

Upon the death of their father, Huayna Capac Inca, 
in 1525, the brothers Atahualpa Inca and Huascar Inca 
were granted two separate realms of the Inca Empire: 
Atahualpa the northern portion centered on Quito, and 
Huascar the southern portion centered on Cuzco. In 
keeping with a longstanding Inca and Andean tradi¬ 
tion of fraternal conflict, Atahualpa rebelled against 
his brother and imprisoned him. Pizarro and his men 
had the fortune of ascending into the Andes just as 
Atahualpa was returning to Cuzco after successful con¬ 
clusion of his northern campaigns. After launching a 
surprise attack in Cajamarca and massacring upward of 
6,000 Incan soldiers, Pizarro took Atahualpa prisoner. 
To secure his release, Atahualpa pledged to fill a room 
of approximately 88 cubic meters with precious golden 
objects, the famous Atahualpa’s ransom. Over the next 
months, trains of porters carted precious objects from 
across the empire, including jars, pots, vessels, and huge 
golden plates pried off the walls of the Sun Temple of 
Coricancha in Cuzco. On May 3,1533, Pizarro ordered 
the vast accumulation of golden objects melted down, 
a process that took many weeks. Finally, on July 16, 
the melted loot was distributed among his men, and 10 
days later, Atahualpa was executed. 

The eight months during which Pizarro held Ata¬ 
hualpa prisoner provided the Spanish with ample 
opportunity to observe the Inca leader’s customs and 
habits and the relations between him and his people. 
Their detailed descriptions offer valuable insights into 
the profound reverence with which the Inca was regard¬ 
ed, his semidivine status, and the social hierarchies and 
relations of the Inca realm. While being held prison¬ 
er, Atahualpa secretly ordered the assassination of his 
brother Huascar, an act that provided the Spanish with 
a ready pretext for executing him. 

Atahualpa’s execution provoked a fierce debate in 
Spain regarding the morality of the act, and of the con¬ 
quest more generally. King Charles wrote to Pizarro of his 
displeasure, while other prominent Spaniards also con¬ 
demned the execution. One result was that the Crown 


decided to treat Atahualpa’s descendants with consider¬ 
able respect and deference. His sons and other family 
members were granted privileged status, and Atahualpa’s 
many descendants ranked among the most socially privi¬ 
leged of Indians in postconquest colonial society. In sub¬ 
sequent decades, he was also transformed into a martyr 
in the cause of Indian resistance to Spanish domination. 

See also Andean religion; Peru, conquest of; voy¬ 
ages OF DISCOVERY. 

Further reading: Hemming, John. The Conquest of the Incas. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1970; Taylor, Wil¬ 
liam B., and Franklin Pease G. Y., eds. Violence, Resistance, 
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Michael J. Schroeder 

Atlantic islands of Spain and Portugal 

In the 15th century, the Atlantic islands of Spain and 
Portugal were crucial in the formation of a kind of 
technological and commercial prototype or template 
for slave-based sugar production that was transferred 
to the Americas after 1492. The Portuguese began col¬ 
onizing the Madeira Islands (especially Madeira, La 
Palma, Hierro, and Porto Santo, c. 768 square kilome¬ 
ters) in the early 1420s; the nine islands of the Azores 
(c. 2,300 square kilometers) in the 1430s or 1440s; and 
the 10 principal islands of the Cape Verde Islands (c. 
4,000 square kilometers), most importantly Sao Tome 
and Principe, in the late 1400s. None of these islands 
were inhabited. This was not true of the seven Canary 
Islands (c. 7,300 square kilometers), which were inhab¬ 
ited by a group collectively known as the Guanches. In 
the late 1300s, Castilians, Italians, French, and oth¬ 
ers launched slave-raiding expeditions on the Canar¬ 
ies. The Spanish formally incorporated the Canaries 
into their empire in 1496 after the subjugation of the 
islands’ natives, though nominal Castilian rule dated 
back to the early 1400s. 

Together these Atlantic islands provided the aggres¬ 
sively expansive empires of Spain and Portugal with 
“stepping stones” to the Americas for their nascent 
sugar and other tropical export industries. Crucibles of 
empirical, hands-on experiments regarding all aspects 
of sugar production—from cultivation and harvest, to 
the importation and control of African slave labor, to 
the quasi-industrial processes by which cane juice was 
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transformed into granular sugar—the Atlantic islands 
were crucial in the development of the technological 
know-how necessary for the explosion of sugar produc¬ 
tion in the Caribbean and Brazil in the 16th century 
and after. By the late 1450s, sugar production on Madei¬ 
ra exceeded 70,000 kilograms, most exported to En¬ 
gland and the Mediterranean, deepening markets and 
solidifying the financial and commercial networks that 
would later play a crucial role in the development of 
plantation-based export production in the Americas. 

The administrative infrastructure that the Portu¬ 
guese developed to rule Madeira, the Azores, and the 
Cape Verde Islands, based on hereditary “donatary 
captaincies,” were likewise transferred wholesale to 
Brazil during the first half-century of its colonization. 
Plantation-based sugar production on Madeira in par¬ 
ticular, based on both slave and free-wage labor, also 
whetted the European appetite for this luxury commod¬ 
ity, deepening demand just on the eve of the encounter 
with the Americas. In addition both before and after 
sugar production had become established in the Ameri¬ 
cas, the Atlantic islands served as important way sta¬ 
tions for the African slave trade and for long-distance 
trade with Asia. 

See also Africa, Portuguese in; Ferdinand V and 
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Michael J. Schroeder 

Augsburg, Peace of 

The Peace of Augsburg refers to a settlement between 
Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor, and the Lutheran 
princes that accorded Lutheran churches legal status 
in Germany. This settlement resolved the conflict on a 
state level but did not resolve any of the theological is¬ 
sues in the Reformation. 

The period between 1546 and 1555 was one of 
substantial warfare in Europe, characterized mostly 
by smaller battles, opportunistic in nature, with a few 
more major conflicts. The main actors up to this time 
had been Charles V, the Emperor; Francis I, king of 


France; Pope Paul III; and various princes in Germa¬ 
ny who had made an association for mutual defense 
together in what was called the Schmalkaldic League 
(named after the town of Schmalkalden in central Ger¬ 
many). Charles V was frustrated by the religious con¬ 
flict tearing apart his Empire. He pressured the pope 
to resolve the differences, resulting in the Council of 
Trent, which began in 1545. Charles V wanted the 
council to include the Protestant leaders, but this did 
not happen. 

At the same time, Charles was maneuvering to gain 
greater control over the German princes, using military 
pressure and negotiations. His hope was to break apart 
the Schmalkaldic League by diplomacy (and intrigue), 
but if that failed, to drive a wedge through Germany 
with his armies and break up the league by military 
means. This was accomplished in a series of battles 
beginning in later 1546 and concluding in April 23, 
1547, with the defeat of the league forces in Miihlberg 
and the subsequent imprisonment of a key leader, the 
landgrave, Philip of Hesse. Charles’s main ally in the 
battles was the Elector Maurice of Saxony, an oppor¬ 
tunist with Lutheran leanings. 

While Charles V accomplished his goal of gaining 
political and military control over Germany, Lutheran¬ 
ism was to prove impossible to eradicate. In April 1548, 
in an edict published in Augsburg (called the Augsburg 
Interim), Charles mandated restoration of the Roman 
Catholic Mass and other practices, allowing only two 
concessions to the Lutherans: married clergy and the 
use of both bread and wine in Communion. Later that 
year, the Lutheran Philip Melancthon was directed 
by Charles and Maurice to make certain alterations to 
the document in the hopes of making it more acceptable 
to the other Lutheran princes, who had refused to sup¬ 
port the Augsburg Interim. This edict was published as 
the Leipzig Interim. Neither edict succeeded in bringing 
uniformity of church practice back to Germany. The 
Interim failed to gain support from the populace of 
Germany and Melancthon found himself reproached by 
his fellow Lutherans for his part in the Leipzig Interim. 
The only real effect of the Interim was the ability of 
those who were still Roman Catholics to observe their 
faith in the Lutheran territories. 

The balance of power that allowed Charles V to 
gain control over Germany in 1547-48 soon changed. 
Charles was forced to give Maurice of Saxony a great 
deal of control over Germany in exchange for his 
continuing military support. Charles had negotiated 
a peace settlement with Francis I, king of France, in 
1544, but Francis died in 1547 and was succeeded by 
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his son, Henry II, who would prove to be troublesome 
for Charles in the coming years. 

After several years of political maneuvering, Mau¬ 
rice of Saxony formed the League of Torgau in May 
1551 with several other German Lutheran princes. In 
January 1552, Maurice made formal peace with Henry 
II, who agreed to support the German princes against 
the emperor. This led to open war from March 1552 
through June 1553. At this point, Charles was essential¬ 
ly surrounded. France was assaulting his territories from 
the east, Maurice from the north, and the Turkish sultan 
was battling Charles’s brother Ferdinand from the south 
and west. Yet no one had the military power to defeat 
Charles completely, as the lands and armies of Charles’s 
dominion were still immense, containing Spain, Austria, 
the Netherlands, and substantial amounts of Italy. Mau¬ 
rice of Saxony died in June 1553 from battle wounds, 
ending the major battles of that period. 

An uneasy truce remained until 1555, when the rep¬ 
resentatives of the Lutheran princes met with represen¬ 
tatives of Charles at the Diet of Augsburg, held from 
February through September 1555. Representatives of 
the pope were not invited. The various emissaries were 
able to negotiate both political and religious peace. The 
Lutheran princes were granted territorial independence. 
All people in Lutheran territories would follow the reli¬ 
gion of their prince. 

All people in Catholic territories would be required 
to observe Roman Catholicism. Certain cities that had 
both significant Catholic and Lutheran populations 
would allow both churches. People who did not wish 
to live in one territory because of their faith could freely 
move to another territory. 

The Peace of Augsburg was a significant milestone in 
Western Christianity. It recognized the Lutheran Church 
as a separate church body, allowing its members rights 
within the empire. It did not settle any of the theological 
issues and was a major fissure in Western Christianity; 
nor did it address the rights of Reformed or Anabaptist 
believers. For Reformed believers, recognition would 
come at the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. Anabaptist 
believers would continue to endure persecution for sev¬ 
eral centuries, causing many to flee into eastern Europe 
and eventually to America to practice their faith. 

See also Anabaptism; Church of England; Counter- 
Reformation (Catholic Reformation) in Europe; Lu¬ 
ther, Martin. 

Further reading: Elton, G. R. Reformation Europe 1517- 
1559. Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 1999. Lindsay, Thomas 
M. A History of the Reformation—the Reformation in Ger¬ 
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London: Hesperides Press, 2006. 

Bruce D. Franson 

Augsburg Confession 

The Augsburg Confession is a document written in 
1530 primarily by the Lutheran Philip Melancthon. 
It is addressed to the Emperor Charles V and makes 
a defense for the Lutheran positions on several theo¬ 
logical issues. Divided into 28 chapters (or articles), it 
was designed to appeal to moderate Roman Catholics 
including, of course, the emperor himself. 

After the Diet of Worms in 1521, Martin Luther 
had been declared a heretic by both pope and emperor. 
Between 1521 and 1530, there were many troubles in 
Europe that had occupied the emperor, including a war 
with France and political battles with the pope, which 
resulted in an invasion of Rome by the emperor in 1527. 
Emperor Charles V was hoping for a more united front 
to face the threat of Moslem invasions in the eastern part 
of his empire. His hope was to bring about reconciliation 
between the Lutheran parts of Germany and the Roman 
Catholics. He gathered all these parties together at the 
Imperial Diet of Augsburg in 1530. 

On June 25, 1530, Melancthon and others pre¬ 
sented the Augsburg Confession to the emperor. 
Luther was in a nearby castle but could not be pres¬ 
ent since he was officially still a heretic and thus was 
an outlaw in the empire. The confession was signed 
by many of the German princes. Many of the articles 
in the Augsburg Confession come from the Marburg 
Colloquy, a meeting of Lutherans and John Zwingli 
and some of his followers in 1529, a failed attempt 
to bring reconciliation between these Protestant par¬ 
ties. The Confession begins with 21 articles or chap¬ 
ters, which describe the basic beliefs of the Lutherans, 
belief in the Trinity or triune God, the Apostles and 
Nicene Creeds, and other definitions that were agreed 
to mostly by the Catholics. The second portion of the 
confession deals with the abuses that the Lutherans 
saw in the Catholic Church. Addressed to the emper¬ 
or, the second portion begins: 

Translated, the Augsburg Confession of faith states, 
“Inasmuch as our churches dissent from the church cath¬ 
olic in no article of faith but only omit some few abuses 
which are new and have been adopted by the fault of 
the times although contrary to the intent of the can¬ 
ons, we pray that Your Imperial Majesty will graciously 
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hear both what has been changed and what our reasons 
for such changes are in order that the people may not 
be compelled to observe these abuses against their con¬ 
science. Your Imperial Majesty should not believe those 
who disseminate astonishing slanders among the people 
in order to inflame the hatred of men against us.” The 
second portion then discusses various theological topics 
including marriage of priests, confession, and monastic 
vows. 

The emperor handed the confession to the Roman 
Catholic officials and theologians present. Chief 
among these was Cardinal Lorenzo Campeggio from 
Rome, who with the other theologians composed a 
rather forceful rejection of the Lutheran positions. 
The emperor forced them to tone down the document 
before presenting what is called the Confutation of the 
Augsburg Confession to the Lutherans on August 3, 
1530. The response by the Lutherans to the confuta¬ 
tion was a much longer document, called the Apology 
to the Augsburg Confession, again written by Melanc- 
thon, which deals with the confutation point by point. 
This was published at the end of April or the beginning 
of May 1531 and also became an official position of 
the Lutherans when signed in Smalcald in 1537. This 
document was also more forceful in rejecting the Cath¬ 
olic position. The result was a stalemate, which led to 
various battles and conflicts over the following 25 years 
until the Peace of Augsburg in 1555. 

Was this really a chance to reconcile Protestant and 
Catholic Christianity? Many historians think that there 
was at least a reasonable chance. Certainly the emper¬ 
or desired reconciliation. Melancthon was more of a 
peacemaker than Luther, and if some of the more mod¬ 
erate Catholics had been able to get the emperor’s ear, 
perhaps the direction of Western European Christianity 
would have been different. 

Today, the Augsburg Confession is still a founda¬ 
tional document of Lutheran Christianity. In 1575, a 
group of Lutherans worked to put together the key 
documents that defined Lutheranism in order to pre¬ 
vent further division. 

This book was called the Book of Concord and 
contained the Augsburg Confession, the Apology to the 
Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald Articles, and sev¬ 
eral other statements of Lutheran belief and doctrine. 
These still are held as accurate statements of Lutheran 
theology and practice by most Lutherans. 

Further reading: Tappert, Theodore, ed. The Book of Con¬ 
cord. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1959; Hillerbrand, Hans 
J., ed. Oxford Encyclopedia of the Reformation. Oxford: 


Oxford University Press, 1996; Lund, Eric. Documents from 
the History of Lutheranism, 1517-1750. Minneapolis: Augs¬ 
burg Fortress, Publishers, 2002. 
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Aurangzeb 

(1618-1707) emperor of India 

Aurangzeb was the sixth Mughal (Moghul) emperor (r. 
1658-1707). He ruled for 49 years as Emperor Alamgir 
(conqueror of the universe); he was the last great ruler 
of the Mughal dynasty, but left the empire economically 
exhausted and widely disaffected. 

As Shah Jahan aged, his sons openly rebelled 
against him. The winner was the 44-year-old Aurang¬ 
zeb, who imprisoned Shah Jahan and killed all three of 
his brothers. His personal strengths included widespread 
administrative and military experience, strict frugality in 
personal life, and devotion to work. He curbed corrup¬ 
tion and took measures to improve agriculture. A strict 
and devout Muslim, he was also a bigot who had no tol¬ 
erance of other religions and persecuted their followers. 
Thus began his troubles, which also contributed to the 
disintegration of the Mughal Empire. He ordered Hindu 
schools closed, had many Hindu temples destroyed, and 
ousted many Hindus from government service. Although 
he could not eliminate all Hindus from government, no 
Hindu under him rose to high positions. The last straw 
for Hindus was the reinstatement of the poll tax and 
other harsh taxes on non-Muslims, which had been 
dropped under his ancestor, Emperor Akbar. 

Aurangzeb’s religious policy contributed to the growth 
of revivalist Hinduism, a mixture of religion and what 
may be termed protonationalism. It began in southern 
India under Shivaji, who rebelled in 1662, heading the 
Maratha Confederacy. Long and costly campaigns failed 
to end the Marathas’ insurgency. In 1683, the Rajputs, 
powerful Mughal supporters, also revolted, even attract¬ 
ing one of Aurangzeb’s sons to their cause. While his 
lieutenants led the campaigns against the Marathas and 
Rajputs, Aurangzeb took personal charge of a drawn- 
out war in the south, where he had been viceroy under 
his father. His objective was to subdue the two remain¬ 
ing independent kingdoms of the Deccan, beginning in 
1683. He was militarily successful, with the result that 
the Mughal Empire under Aurangzeb extended from 
Kabul in the north to Cape Comorin to the south. How¬ 
ever, the wars left the empire financially exhausted and 
the overtaxed peasants in revolt. Moreover, his total 
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preoccupation with the campaign and absence from the 
capital had left the administration neglected. 

Aurangzeb died in 1707 at the age of 89. Because 
he ascended the throne after killing his brothers, he 
trusted no kinsman and kept all power in his own 
hands. His religious bigotry alienated Hindus and his 
focus on subduing rebels and expanding the empire left 
him unaware of the new shift of power among Euro¬ 
peans in India and the passing of maritime supremacy 
from the Portuguese to the English. His Muslim gener¬ 
als served him faithfully in his life, but rose to usurp his 
inept sons’ inheritance after his death. Mughal power 
soon declined and fell. 

See also Mughal Empire. 

Further reading: Allen, John, T. W. Haig, and H. H. Dodwell. 
The Cambridge Shorter History of India, Part II, Muslim In¬ 
dia. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1958; Burn, 
Richard ed. The Cambridge History of India, Vol. 4, The 
Moghul Period. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1937; Richards, John F. The Mughal Empire. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993; Sakar, J. A Short History 
of Aurangzeb. Calcutta: M. C. Sarkar and Sons, 1962. 

Jiu-Hwa Fo Upshur 

Austrian Succession, War of the 
( 1740 - 1748 ) 

The War of the Austrian Succession was primarily be¬ 
tween the Austrian Empire and Prussia, although sev¬ 
eral other European countries were eventually brought 
into the conflict. There were underlying causes that led 
to this renewal of European hostilities aside from the 
question of the Austrian succession. The Treaty of U- 
trecht, which was signed in 1713 to end the War of 
the Spanish Succession (1702-13), did not settle the 
underlying problems between ambitious powers seek¬ 
ing to extend their influence in Europe and the world. 

Before the War of the Austrian Succession began, 
British and Spanish antagonism was prominent in 
European society. The British were furious with the 
Spanish over the limited amount of trade the Asien- 
to Privilege, which was signed in 1713, granted the 
British with Spanish colonies in the Americas. British 
captains attempted to get around this agreement by 
resorting to smuggling, which resulted in the Cap¬ 
tain Jenkins Incident. Captain Jenkins claimed he was 
captured by the Spanish, who cut off one of his ears, 
which he kept to show to the British parliament. The 


British government declared war on Spain in October 
1739 and commenced hostilities against the Spanish 
fleet in the Caribbean, but they were defeated. 

Despite hostilities between Spain and England, the 
immediate cause of the War of the Austrian Succes¬ 
sion was the death of Charles VI of Austria in 1740, 
which gave his daughter, Maria Theresa, control over 
Austria. When Maria came to the throne, the Austrian 
military and bureaucracy were in a weakened state. 
With regard to trade, Austria was a very weak country 
because its mercantile system was centered predomi¬ 
nately on a rural base, which failed to generate a sig¬ 
nificant degree of revenue. 

Austria had fought a bitter war against the Otto¬ 
man Empire that drained the treasury, leaving only 
90,000 gulden for government spending. This war also 
angered many Hungarians since they were responsible 
for quartering the Empire’s soldiers. This financial bur¬ 
den and discontent were domestic issues with which 
Maria Theresa was forced to deal when she assumed 
the throne in 1740. These problems created a great deal 
of instability in Austria, and many countries hoped to 
divide up Austrian territory for their own benefit. 

An anti-Austrian coalition was formed, as neigh¬ 
boring countries were interested in seizing Austrian 
lands. This is evidenced by the fact that Prussia was 
interested in acquiring Silesia, France was interested 
in the Austrian Netherlands, Spain wanted to acquire 
more territory in Italy, and Piedmont-Sardinia want¬ 
ed Milan. Frederick the Great, the ambitious king of 
Prussia, struck quickly against the Austrians by send¬ 
ing troops into Silesia in December 1740. Frederick 
the Great attempted to turn Prussia into a powerful 
country through the creation of a strong military and a 
centralized government that could effectively generate 
revenue through taxation. 

The Austrian government faced larger problems 
as the Bohemian nobles were unhappy with Habsburg 
rule and revolted since they wanted to be placed under 
the control of the elector of Bavaria. At this point, war 
enveloped the European continent as British and Aus¬ 
trian governments sided together to counter the ambi¬ 
tious design of the French, Prussian, Bavarian, and 
Spanish governments. Many of the European countries 
became concerned about the balance of power since 
they did not want one country to become too powerful 
in Europe. 

PRUSSIAN INVASION OF SILESIA 

With the Prussian invasion of Silesia and the revolt in 
Bohemia, Maria was forced to ask the Hungarian diet 
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for assistance in 1741. The inability of the Austrians to 
repel the Prussian invasion forced Maria to assemble the 
Hungarian diet to acquire further assistance in the war 
effort. The diet attempted to assert Hungarian interests 
over Austrian interests as it demanded the institution of 
better economic policies, an alteration in the coronation 
oath, and greater Hungarian control over the region. 
Maria agreed to negotiate these terms, with the excep¬ 
tion of the demand concerning the coronation oath, in 
order to acquire further Hungarian assistance in the war, 
but she refused to honor this agreement in its entirety. 

As the war continued to deteriorate for the Austri¬ 
ans, Maria was forced to approach the diet again. She 
promised to give Hungarians greater control over the 
administration of Hungary, more Hungarian influence 
in regard to allocation of tax money, the selection of 
Hungarians to ecclesiastical offices in Hungary, and the 
promise to give more territory to Hungarian domains. 

The members of the diet accepted this proposal 
and promised to provide the Austrian empress with 
at least 4 million gulden and a minimum of 60,000 
troops. Despite the fact that Maria considered Hun¬ 
garian opinion when creating government policies, she 
failed to implement most of the demands to which the 
Hungarians agreed. 

The Hungarians also fell short on their promises 
regarding the number of troops they could offer to the 
service of the Crown, which helps to explain the poor 
performance of the Austrian war effort. The Peace of 
Dresden, which was signed in f745 between the Prus¬ 
sian and Austrian governments, confirmed Prussia’s 
control over Silesia. Despite the fact that Prussia and 
Austria negotiated a peace settlement the conflict still 
continued among the other European powers. 

The British became involved in the war with the fear 
that the expansion of French influence on the European 
continent would affect Hanover. George II, who was 
king of England and elector of Hanover, led an army 
that defeated the French forces at Dettingen in June 
1743, but the threat of an army led by Charles Edward 
Stuart, who was attempting to restore the Stuart dynas¬ 
ty to the throne of England, forced the British to recall 
a significant portion of their army back to England in 
1745. The invasion failed as Charles could not acquire 
enough support from the English population, forcing 
him to give up his march on the English capital. The 
remains of the Stuart army were smashed by the duke of 
Cumberland at Culloden Moor in April 1746. Despite 
this success by the English at home, the recall of a major 
portion of the English army allowed the French to cap¬ 
ture the Austrian Netherlands. 


The war was also fought outside the European 
continent as the French and British combated with 
each other for a stronger position on the Indian sub¬ 
continent and in North America. The French were 
able to launch a successful offensive against the Brit¬ 
ish in India by capturing Madras from the British. The 
British were able to gain some ground on the French 
in North America as a coordinated attack by colonists 
from New England and the Royal Navy captured the 
French fortress of Louisburg. 

The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which was signed in 
1748, forced England to relinquish control of the for¬ 
tress of Louisburg in Nova Scotia to the French and 
in exchange, the French returned the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands to Austria and Madras to the English. Spain and 
Piedmont-Sardinia each gained territory as the Spanish 
acquired Parma, and Piedmont-Sardinia acquired some 
territory in Milan. The War of the Austrian Succession 
was an important step in turning Prussia into a strong 
European power for the acquisition of Silesia increased 
the population of Prussia, provided Prussia with an 
abundant amount of coal and iron, and gave the Prus¬ 
sians a thriving textile industry. Maria Theresa lost 
territory, but her husband was acknowledged by the 
German princes as the Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Maria spent the rest of her reign attempting 
to reacquire Silesia from Frederick the Great as she 
centralized the Austrian administration and undertook 
reforms in the Austrian army and economic base to 
accomplish this goal. 

See also Stuart, House of (England). 
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Brian de Ruiter 

Aztecs (Mexica) 

Because the Aztec elite continually retold their own 
history to accord with contemporaneous political and 
religious concerns, the origins of the Aztec Empire 
are shrouded in myth and legend. The consensus view 
among scholars is that the Aztecs, or Mexica, were a 
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Nahua-speaking nomadic hunting and gathering peo¬ 
ple who began migrating south from their mythical 
homeland, called Aztlan, located somewhere in Mex¬ 
ico’s northern deserts, beginning in the early 1100s. 
One in a series of Nahua-speaking ethnic groups that 
migrated into the more fertile regions of Mexico’s Cen¬ 
tral Highlands after the fall of the Toltecs during the 
Postclassic period, the Mexica were considered barbar¬ 
ians and dubbed Chichimeca, or “lineage of the dog,” 
by the more advanced and sedentary groups already 
settled in the Basin of Mexico. With its rich diversity of 
environmental resources, the Basin of Mexico, a region 
called Anahuac in Nahuatl, had been a primary locus of 
sedentary agriculture and the development of advanced 
civilizations since the Preclassic period. 

The Aztecs migrated into Anahuac around the year 
1250, where they lived a precarious existence for the 
next century, learning the sedentary lifeways of their 
more numerous and powerful neighbors. Accord¬ 
ing to Aztec legend, the site of their capital city was 
chosen around the year 1325, when one of their holy 
men saw fulfilled the prophecy of their principal god, 
Huitzilopochtli: an eagle perched on a cactus, in some 
versions devouring a snake. The site was a small out¬ 
cropping of rocks on the western edge of the southern 
part of Lake Texcoco. On this site the Aztecs began 
building their capital city, an island linked to the main¬ 
land by causeways, which they called Tenochtitlan 
(Place of the Cactus Fruit). At the time other city-states 
dominated the Basin of Mexico, most notably Tepan- 
eca, Texcoco, and Tlacopan. 

The island-city grew rapidly, as did Aztec mili¬ 
tary and political power. In 1428, under Itzcoatl (c. 
1427-40), the Aztecs overthrew their Tepaneca over- 
lords, asserted their independence, and became the 
“first among equals,” in a Triple Alliance with Texcoco 
and Tlacopan. Bent on imperial expansion, the Mex¬ 
ica polity under Moctezuma I (c. 1440-69) combined 
wars of conquest with alliance-making to expand their 
domain, a process continued under the rulers Axayacatl 
(c. 1469-81), Tizoc (c. 1481-86), Ahuitzotl (c. 1486- 
1502), and Moctezuma II (c. 1502-20). 

By the early 1500s, the Aztecs had created an expan¬ 
sive tributary empire that reached far beyond Anahuac 
to embrace most of the settled territories to the east (to 
the Gulf of Mexico) and south (to the edge of the Maya 
domains), and whose influence was felt as far south as 
the Maya kingdoms of Guatemala. To the west, vari¬ 
ous Tarascan polities resisted Aztec efforts to subdue 
them, while closer to home, some retained their inde¬ 
pendence—most notably the Tlaxcalans. Far from uni¬ 


tary or monolithic, the Aztec Empire was shot through 
with multiple fractures and divisions—of languages, 
ethnic groups, religions, kingdoms, city-states—large¬ 
ly a consequence the Mesoamerican political-cultural 
imperial tradition of leaving intact the ruling dynasties 
and bureaucratic infrastructure of dominated polities. 
An estimated 400 polities were subordinate and paid 
tribute to their Aztec overlords. 

By this time, Tenochtitlan had become one of the 
largest and most densely populated cities in the world, 
covering nearly 14 square kilometers, with intricate sys¬ 
tems of canals, footpaths, gardens, walls, paved streets, 
residential complexes, temples, and pyramids. The 
city’s population probably reached 250,000 people. 
The planned city was divided into quarters, correspond¬ 
ing to the four cardinal directions, with a separate fifth 
quarter, Tlatelolco, serving as the city’s principal mar¬ 
ketplace. At the city’s core lay the sacred precinct, cov¬ 
ering perhaps 90,000 square meters, filled with more 
than 80 imposing structures, dominated by the Great 
Pyramid (Templo Mayor), some 60 meters high, with 
its twin temples devoted to Huitzilopochtli (the god of 
the Sun and war) and Tlaloc (the god of rain). 

AZTEC SOCIETY 

Aztec society was extremely hierarchical, with complex 
gradations of class and status extending from top to 
bottom, with each individual and family pegged into a 
specific social category. After the household and nuclear 
family, the foundational social unit upon which social 
relations among the Mexica were built was the calpulli , 
an extended lineage group that corresponded to occu¬ 
pation, place of residence, and local governance—vari¬ 
ously translated as “parish,” barrio, and “clan.” The 
vast majority of the inhabitants of Tenochtitlan and its 
subordinate polities were maceualli (commoners, ple- 
bians) engaged in agriculture, petty trade, or service. A 
small minority, at most 10 percent of the populace, con¬ 
stituted the ruling class of top-echelon bureaucrats, dig¬ 
nitaries, warriors, and priests. Merchants, or pocbteca, 
divided into merchant guilds, appear to have constitut¬ 
ed a separate social class, as did warriors, priests, and 
craft workers. 

The Aztec economy was based on a highly devel¬ 
oped combination of agriculture, tribute, and trade, 
along with intensive exploitation of Lake Texcoco’s 
abundant lacustrine resources. An ingenious agricultur¬ 
al device, the chinampas (sometimes erroneously called 
“floating gardens”), artificial islands built of woven 
mats of reeds and branches atop which was piled mud 
and organic matter dredged from the lake bottom, 
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provided abundant maize, legumes, fruits, and veg¬ 
etables. Trade and commerce occupied a central place 
in the Aztec economy, cacao beans were the principal 
form of money. 

Religious concerns intruded into every aspect of 
Aztec daily life. The notion that the worlds of the sacred 
and the secular constituted distinct or separate realms 
did not exist. The Aztec corpus of religious beliefs and 
practices was dizzyingly complex, their pantheon of gods, 
deities, sacred beings, and divine entities reaching into 
the hundreds. The most important deities were Huitzilo- 
pochtli (the Aztec’s most honored deity), Tlaloc, Quet- 
zalcoatl (“Plumed Serpent”), and Tezcatlipoca (“Lord 
of the Here and Now,” “Smoking Mirror,” “He Whose 
Slave We Are”). The latter was considered an especially 
capricious, devious, and dangerous god, one who derived 
great pleasure from laying waste to human ambition and 
pretension. Propitiation of these and many other gods 
constituted one of humanity’s principal tasks, for without 
adequate ritual and obeisance, they might well turn on 
their mortal underlings and wreak havoc on their lives 
and fortunes. Unlike the Christian God of this same peri¬ 
od, Aztec gods, like Mesoamerican deities generally, were 
not considered exclusive. It was common for groups and 
polities to adopt new gods, especially those of a domi¬ 
nant or conquered group, by incorporating them into an 
already well-populated pantheon. 

Intimately tied to Aztec religion were Aztec concep¬ 
tions of time. The Aztec solar calendar was divided into 
18 “months” of 20 days each, with a five-day “barren” 
or “hollow” period at the end of each solar year—a time 
of foreboding and dread. Each month, in turn, was devot¬ 
ed to specific rituals and ceremonies paying homage to a 
particular god or combination of gods. Thus, for instance, 
the “Feast of the Flaying of Men” took place on March 
5-24, and included mass ritual human sacrifice in honor 
of Xipe Totec (the god of fertility and martial success), as 
well as gladiatorial contests and sacrifices, dancing, and 
feasting. In addition to the solar calendar was the sacred 
or divinatory calendar, a pan-Mesoamerican phenom¬ 
enon, composed of 260 days and divided into 20 units 
of 13 days each—all associated with particular gods and 
rituals. An Aztec “century” consisted of 52 solar years. 
The end of each 52-year cycle was considered a period of 
great danger, for unless the Sun god Huitzilopochtli was 
adequately propitiated with human blood, the Sun would 
cease to rise and the world would come to an end. 

Closely linked to these temporal cycles, to the pro¬ 
pitiation of the gods, and to the expansion of the Aztec 
Empire generally were conceptions and practices of 
warfare, which occupied a central place in Aztec politi¬ 


cal culture and cosmology. By the Postclassic period, 
Mesoamerica as a whole had developed a highly elabo¬ 
rate series of beliefs and practices concerning warfare. In 
general, its principal purpose was not to occupy territory 
or kill enemy combatants, though the latter in particular 
was not uncommon, but to subdue competing polities 
and capture enemy soldiers on the battlefield. 

These captives would be sacrificed to the gods, in 
order to ensure the good harvests, the well-being of the 
empire, and the continuation of the world. Thus, the 
so-called Flowery Wars (“flower” being a metaphor for 
human blood) between the Aztecs and as-yet uncon¬ 
quered kingdoms such as Tlaxcala were conceived and 
undertaken principally as ritual events whose principal 
purpose was to capture victims for later sacrifice. The 
accumulation of animosities that resulted from these rit¬ 
ual battles, along with these cultural beliefs concerning 
warfare and divine intervention in human affairs gener¬ 
ally, proved crucial in the later conquest of Mexico. 

Further reading: Brundage, Burr Cartwright. The Fifth Sun: 
Aztec Gods, Aztec World. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1979; Clendinnen, Inga. Aztecs. New York: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1991; Soustelle, Jacques. Daily Life of the Az¬ 
tecs. New York: Macmillan, 1961. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Aztecs, human sacrifice and the 

Although some maintain that the notion that the Az¬ 
tecs (Mexica) practiced human sacrifice is a myth that 
originated with the Spanish conquistadores to justify 
and legitimate their conquests, in fact, abundant evi¬ 
dence demonstrates that the Aztec state, like many oth¬ 
er pre-Columbian Mesoamerican and Andean polities, 
regularly practiced ritual human sacrifice. The evidence 
also shows that the Aztecs institutionalized this practice, 
elevating it to a high art form, the state’s most impor¬ 
tant public spectacle, and a key state function essential 
to the well-being of the cosmos. This evidence includes 
scores of Spanish and native accounts composed during 
and after the conquest of Mexico, along with abun¬ 
dant archaeological and textual artifacts that predate 
the Spanish invasion. 

The religious and cultural beliefs inspiring Aztec 
ritual human sacrifice had deep roots in Mesoameri¬ 
can society and culture. Many pre-Columbian poli¬ 
ties in the Americas are known to have ritually sac¬ 
rificed human beings to their gods. These included 
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many Maya kingdoms and city-states, Monte Alban 
and subsequent Zapotec polities, Teotihuacan, the 
Toltecs, and others. Such practices were rooted in a 
pan-Mesoamerican corpus of beliefs concerning the 
spiritual power of human blood, and the everyday 
intervention of the gods in human affairs. 

States transformed these broad cultural understand¬ 
ings into state ideologies and spectacles. Ruling groups 
portrayed public offerings of human blood as payment 
of a debt owed to the gods. By propitiating the gods with 
the most valuable substance in the universe—human 
blood—states terrorized foes and depicted themselves 
securing a larger social and cosmic good. Public and pri¬ 
vate bloodletting rituals in the service of the gods were 
common across Mesoamerica, and ritual human sacri¬ 
fice was the most extreme form of bloodletting. 

The Aztecs took the practice to an extreme, sac¬ 
rificing people on diverse occasions in propitiation of 
many divine beings. Of the 18 ceremonial events that 
occurred during each of the 18 months of the Aztec 
solar year, eight included ritual human sacrifice. These 
included the ceremony of Quecholli (“Precious Feath¬ 
er,” October 31-November 9), in which priests ritual¬ 
ly slew and sacrificed captives dressed as deer, and the 
ceremony of Atl Caualo (“Ceasing of Water,” Febru¬ 
ary 13-March 4), in which infants and children were 
publicly marched in groups before being sacrificed. 
The gruesome sacrifice involved four priests holding 
the victim down on top of a large stone for another 
priest to cut open in order to remove the heart. 

By ritual preparation and transformation, the vic¬ 
tim was depicted as becoming the god to whom he or 
she would be sacrificed. There were many variations 
on these general themes. The most frequently propi¬ 
tiated divine entity was Huitzilopochtli, the god of 
the Sun and war, particularly at the end of each 52- 
year Aztec century. Without such offerings, the state 
claimed, the Sun would cease to rise and the universe 
would come to an end. 

After the Aztec Triple Alliance of 1428 joined 
together Tenochtitlan, Texcoco, and Tlacopan, the 
practice of human sacrifice was institutionalized at the 
highest levels of the Aztec state. Major events such as 
victory in war, inauguration of a new ruler, or dedica¬ 
tion of an important public structure became occasions 
for large-scale human sacrifice. The most extensive 
such instance occurred in 1487 with the dedication 



An Aztec priest performing the sacrificial offering of a living 
human’s heart to the war god Huitzilopochtli 


of the Temple of Huitzilopochtli in Tenochtitlan, in 
which an estimated 20,000 people were ritually sac¬ 
rificed over four days. The Aztecs also initiated pre¬ 
arranged wars with neighboring polities—ritualized 
battles called the “Flowery Wars”—in large part to 
secure sacrificial victims. 

In its meteoric rise to domination, the Aztec state 
made such practices integral to state ideology and impe¬ 
rial ambitions. Ritual human sacrifice displayed the 
Aztec state’s awesome political and religious power, 
terrorized its enemies, worked as a cohesive ideologi¬ 
cal force among its subjects, and generated animosities 
against its rule among subordinate states that the Span¬ 
ish later exploited in the conquest of Mexico. 

See also Cortes, HernAn. 

Further reading: Gruzinski, Serge, and Paul G. Bahn, trans. 
The Aztecs. London: Harry N Abrams Inc., 1992; Bier- 
horst, John, trans. History and Mythology of the Aztecs: 
The Codex Chimalpopoca. Tucson: University of Arizona 
Press, 1998. 
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Babur 

(1483-1530) Mughal warrior, dynastic founder 

Babur was descended from Timerlane on his father’s 
side and Genghis Khan on his mother’s. Son of a petty 
ruler of Ferghana in Central Asia, he conquered Af¬ 
ghanistan, then northern India, founding the long-lived 
Mughal (Mogul, or Moghul, the different versions of 
the spelling all derive from Mongol) dynasty in India. 
His body was returned to Kabul, Afghanistan, where he 
was buried. He wrote an autobiography of great liter¬ 
ary merit called Baburnama (Memoirs of Babur) in his 
native Turki that recorded his battles, plans for ruling 
India, his dealings with friends and foes, the flora and 
fauna of India, and much more. 

Zahir ud-din Babur was the son of a petty prince 
in Ferghana in Central Asia. His father died when he 
was young and Babur had a difficult youth battling 
for his patrimony. He left Ferghana for good in 1504 
and gained control of Kabul in Afghanistan, then an 
important stopping place along the trade route between 
India and Central Asia. In 1526, Babur led 12,000 sol¬ 
diers into India and at the Battle of Panipat defeated 
and killed Ibrahim Lodi, a Muslim ruler of northern 
India who led a huge army of 100,000 horses and 100 
elephants. The victory opened his way to Lodi’s capitals 
Delhi and Agra on the shores of the Jumna River. Babur 
rewarded his men by distributing the huge quantities of 
loot that came with victory, and allowed those of his 
followers who wanted to return to Afghanistan to do 


so, escorting more booty to reward his people who had 
stayed behind. 

Babur then took the titles padshah, which means 
great ruler, and ghazi which means “fighter of the, (Mus¬ 
lim) faith.” Agra and Delhi became his capitals, where 
he built forts, palaces, and gardens with fountains and 
running water to alleviate the heat of northern Indian 
summers. Babur spent the next three years campaigning 
against both Hindu and Muslim states in northern India, 
including Bengal; in organizing the administration of the 
provinces that he had conquered; and in parceling out 
the land among his supporters in a feudal arrangement. 
He also began to build a road that would link Delhi and 
Agra to Kabul. In 1529, when his favorite son and heir, 
Humayun, became ill Babur performed a ceremony to 
cure his son by taking on the son’s illness himself. He 
died shortly later, his health undermined by hard cam¬ 
paigning and India’s hot climate, at age 46. 

Babur was a many faceted man. A brilliant military 
leader, he founded a great empire in India that would 
last for two and half centuries, laying the foundations 
for unity in a politically fractured land. He was a build¬ 
er who personally designed gardens and fountains, a 
patron of the arts, a poet, and a memoirist. Europeans 
who came to India during the early Mughal dynasty 
were so impressed with the splendor of the court that 
they called the rulers Great Mughals. 

Further reading: The Baburnama, Memoirs of Babur, Prince 
and Emperor, translated, edited, and annotated by Salman M. 
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Thackston. New York: The Modern Library, 1996; Richards, 
John F. The Mughal Empire. Cambridge: The Cambridge 
University Press, 1993. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Bacon, Sir Francis 

(1561-1626) British statesman and philosopher 

Francis Bacon was an English lawyer, statesman, essay¬ 
ist, and philosopher. His public career stretched from 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign (1558-1603) to King James I’s 
(1603-25), witnessing the changes of political atmo¬ 
sphere of the early Stuart period. His essays unveiled 
beauty of modern English language and pleased the wit¬ 
ty and pithy taste of English gentility. His advocacy of 
scientific reasoning helped initiate the English scientif¬ 
ic revolution and his academic esotericism fascinated 
European intellectuals of future generations. 

The son of a prominent lawyer, Bacon entered Trin¬ 
ity College, Cambridge, at the age of 12, where he mas¬ 
tered Greek wisdom, medieval Scholastic philosophies, 
and new Renaissance humanism. Afterward, he took 
up residence at Gray’s Inn in 1580, and was admitted 
as an outer barrister two years later. He took a seat 
in the House of Commons in 1584, and made him¬ 
self famous for his advocacy of the execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots in the Parliament of 1586. During 
his political ascendance, he became acquainted with 
Robert Devereux, the earl of Essex and a personal con¬ 
fidant of Queen Elizabeth. The earl made young Bacon 
his confidential adviser and offered him generous finan¬ 
cial support. But, in the courtly battle of 1601, the earl 
kidnapped the queen in an attempt to force her to dis¬ 
miss his political enemies from the court. Bacon subse¬ 
quently played an instrumental role in prosecuting and 
convicting the earl, his patron, and became very much 
disliked by his colleagues. 

Bacon received rapid promotion after the acces¬ 
sion of James I. For his loyal and effective service to the 
king, he was rewarded with office of solicitor in 1607, 
made attorney general in 1613, appointed to the posi¬ 
tion of lord chancellor and elevated to be baron verulam 
in 1618, and ultimately created viscount St. Albans in 
1621. In Parliament, he often vehemently defended royal 
prerogatives, and thus gradually alienated himself from 
a group of intelligent, ambitious, and eccentric gentle¬ 
men in the House of Commons. This group of men was 
driven by a new sense of assertiveness, willing to chal¬ 
lenge the king, an insatiable Scot by their biased calcula¬ 


tion, for his breaching laws, customs, and parliamentary 
rules of England. Meanwhile, Bacon always lived in debt 
and his careless lifestyle was often under the scrutiny and 
criticism of his peers. At the very peak of his political 
career in 1621, a parliamentary committee charged him 
with 23 counts of corruption. He was convicted, suffered 
a heavy fine, and was committed to the Tower of London 
for a short period of time. But his life was spared, and he 
escaped from being deprived of his noble title. 

Although Bacon’s political career ended in disgrace, 
his scholarship earned respect from both his friends 
and foes. He made great efforts to transcend the limits 
that medieval Scholasticism set on human minds. While 
criticizing deductive syllogism, he argued forcefully that 
human minds should be freed from “idols,” the erro¬ 
neous notions and fallacious tendencies that distorted 
truth. He saw himself as the intellectual Christopher 
Columbus, discovering a new world of natural sci¬ 
ence, where he collected and analyzed data to estab¬ 
lish a hypothesis, and experimented to reach and verify 
truth. His new method was so enlightening that many of 
the first generation of modern English scientists viewed 
themselves as his disciples. 

His essays in the form of fables and aphorisms 
revealed his insightful and ambiguous worldview. He 
believed that, if understood correctly, Greek wisdom and 
the Judeo-Christian truth were complementary, and the 
Bible and the Book of Nature were compatible. Scientific 
knowledge, if applied properly, could bring humans back 
to the original divine Garden of Eden. In his fictional 
New Atlantis published posthumously in 1627, he imag¬ 
ined an island kingdom ruled by the monarchy, which 
coexisted with Christianity in harmony, and an Academy 
of Scientists to stand at the pinnacle of its internal hierar¬ 
chy. The kingdom was located on a hill as the light of the 
world, because there the progress of scientific knowledge 
expanded human capacity to its full to meet the perfect 
plan of God. New Atlantis revived the idealism of the 
Greek philosophers, who had anticipated philosophical 
kingship as the perfect form of human government. This 
fictional kingdom might explain why Francis Bacon, a 
brilliant scientific mind, would defend so staunchly King 
James I and the Church of England at the awakening 
moment of parliamentary consciousness. 

See also humanism in Europe; Stuart, House of 
(England). 

Further reading: Gaukroger, Stephen. Francis Bacon and the 
Transformation of Early-Modern Philosophy. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2001; Lampert, Laurence. Nietz¬ 
sche and Modern Time: A Study of Bacon, Descartes, and 
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Nietzsche. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1993; 
Rossi, Paolo, and Sacha Rabinovitch (trans). Francis Bacon: 
From Magic to Science. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1968; Whitney, Charles. Francis Bacon and Modernity. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1986. 

Wenxi Liu 

Bacon's Rebellion 

This uprising, the most significant in British North 
America before the Revolution, occurred in Virginia 
in 1675-76. It was a result of colonial government cor¬ 
ruption, declining opportunities for white immigrants, 
and increased conflict with Native Americans. 

Since the late 1610s, Virginia had been a profit¬ 
able enterprise for both tobacco planters and impov¬ 
erished English men and women who came to America 
as indentured servants. By 1665, however, a decline in 
the price of tobacco and increased regulation of trade 
had brought the boom times to a halt. By this point, the 
wealthiest planters, especially those allied with the royal 
governor Sir William Berkeley, had patented thousands 
of acres of land and were well suited to ride out the 
hard times. For small planters and recently freed ser¬ 
vants, hard times coincided with a decline in the amount 
of available land and a high male to female ratio. “Six 
parts of seaven at least are Poore, Endebted, Discon¬ 
tented and Armed,” noted Berkeley, although he did lit¬ 
tle to mitigate the situation. Instead, as landownership 
became less attainable, the government limited suffrage 
to property owners. Faced with a lack of opportunity 
and high taxes, poorer colonists rented land or headed 
to the frontier. As the latter group grew in number, it 
came into conflict with the Susquehannock Indians and 
war broke out in 1675. 

Into this volatile situation came Nathaniel Bacon. 
A young and charismatic member of the English gentry, 
Bacon garnered a following among poor and frontier 
colonists by leading indiscriminate attacks on Native 
Americans. Berkeley worried that Bacon’s actions were 
hurtful to peaceful tribes and interfered with his monop¬ 
oly over the fur trade. Accordingly, Berkeley denied 
Bacon a military commission to continue his war with 
Native Americans, but the growing unrest of the popu¬ 
lace soon sent events spiraling out of control. On June 
23, 1676, Bacon and four hundred armed men arrived 
in Jamestown and demanded that Berkeley accede to 
their demands. However, once Bacon left town, Berke¬ 
ley declared him a traitor, to which Bacon responded by 


twice chasing Berkeley out of the capital and burning 
Jamestown to the ground on September 18. A month 
later, Bacon fell ill and died, bringing the rebellion to an 
abrupt halt. His fellow conspirators were hanged the 
following spring, while Berkeley returned to England 
and died soon after. 

In the short term, Bacon’s Rebellion changed 
little in Virginia society. Although political inequali¬ 
ties had been addressed during the uprising, many of 
these, including the expansion of the electorate, were 
rescinded thereafter. Poverty and a lack of opportunity 
remained prominent for at least another generation and 
it was less than a decade before another uprising broke 
out. In the long term, Bacon’s Rebellion further poi¬ 
soned relations between colonists and Indians. It also 
caused Virginia’s planters to realize that the success of 
a tobacco economy could not rest on a population of 
white servants for whom there was little opportunity 
for land ownership and a family once they finished their 
indentures. Indirectly, then, Bacon’s Rebellion became 
an impetus for the Chesapeake’s shift from white inden¬ 
tured servants to African slaves. 

See also natives of North America. 

Further reading: Morgan, Edmund. American Slavery-Amer- 
ican Freedom: The Ordeal of Colonial Virginia. New York: 
Norton, 1975; Washburn, Wilcomb E. The Governor and 
the Rebel: A History of Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia. Chapel 
Hill:. University of North Carolina Press, 1957. 

John G. McCurdy 

bandeirantes in Brazil 

Bandeirantes were members of bandeiras, or roving 
bands of explorers, prospectors, and Indian slavers 
originating principally in the frontier settlement of Sao 
Paulo in colonial Brazil, beginning around the 1580s 
and continuing for the next 150 years or so. The origi¬ 
nal meaning of the term bandeira was “flag,” though in 
medieval Portugal it also came to mean a small auton¬ 
omous militia. Their primary purpose was to acquire 
Indian slaves for their Paulista (Sao Paulo) patrons. 
Some bandeiras were gone years at a time and trav¬ 
eled thousands of kilometers through the back country. 
In the process, the bandeirantes explored much of the 
vast Brazilian interior—its forests, grasslands, rivers, 
jungles, and backlands ( sertdo ) to the west, south, and 
north—pushing back the colony’s known frontiers and 
opening up new paths for settlement and colonization. 
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In Brazilian historiography and national culture, ban- 
deirantes occupy a very important and highly ambigu¬ 
ous position—praised for their endurance and discov¬ 
eries, and condemned for their brutalities and cruelties 
that were integral to Indian slaving in the backcountry. 

By 1600, most residents of Sao Paulo (which at the 
time was a small settlement of only about 120 houses 
and 2,000 people) were Portuguese, Indian, and racial¬ 
ly mixed mamelucos (the Portuguese equivalent of the 
Spanish term mestizo). The predominant language was 
Tupi. Their city and homesteads vulnerable to attack, 
Paulistas initially launched bandeiras as a defensive 
measure against hostile natives. By around 1600, ban¬ 
deiras had transformed into offensive slave-raiding 
expeditions. The indigenous inhabitants around Sao 
Paulo having all but disappeared by this time, victims 
to enslavement and diseases, the Paulistas found them¬ 
selves chronically short of servile labor. The bandeiras 
were their effort to remedy this chronic labor shortage. 

Most bandeiras left no written record, though many 
others did, thanks in large part to Jesuit missionaries or for¬ 
eigners who accompanied them through the backcountry 
and reported on their experiences. As one Jesuit priest 
marveled, “One is astounded by the boldness and 
impertinence with which, at such great cost, men allow 
themselves to enter that great sertao for two, three, four 
or more years. They go without God, without food, 
naked as the savages, and subject to all the persecutions 
and miseries in the world. Men venture for two or three 
hundred leagues into the sertao, serving the devil with 
such amazing martyrdom, in order to trade or steal 
slaves.” A classic account is by the Jesuit priest Pedro 
Domingues of 1613, which described a journey of sev¬ 
eral thousand kilometers lasting 19 months. Occasion¬ 
ally clashing with Spanish settlements emanating out 
from the Rio de la Plata, the bandeirantes helped to 
define colonial Brazil’s southern boundaries. As time 
went on, they also clashed repeatedly with the Jesuits, 
who saw their slave raiding as antithetical to their own 
goal of converting the natives to Christianity and saving 
souls. This conflict between bandeirantes and Jesuits in 
colonial Brazil can be aptly compared to similar con¬ 
flicts between encomenderos and religious missions in 
colonial Spanish America during this same period. 

By around 1650, there occurred a broad shift among 
bandeiras from slave raiding to the search for precious 
metals. By this time, African slaves were fulfilling the 
colony’s servile labor requirements, while the Jesuit mis¬ 
sions had fortified their defenses, making Indian slaving 
more difficult. Greatly extending geographic knowledge 
of the vast Brazilian interior, the bandeirantes have come 


to occupy a position within Brazilian national culture 
akin to the cowboys of the United States or the gauchos 
of Argentina, symbolizing the spirit of adventure, inde¬ 
pendence, and, ironically, freedom. It is estimated that 
bandeirantes enslaved and caused the premature deaths 
of hundreds of thousands of Indians during the decades 
of their greatest activity. 

See also encomienda in Spanish America; Jesuits in 
Asia; slave trade, Africa and the. 

Further reading: Hemming, John. Red Gold: The Conquest 
of the Brazilian Indians. London: Papermac, 1978; Morse, 
Richard M., ed. The Bandeirantes: The Historical Role of the 
Brazilian Pathfinders. New York: Knopf, 1965. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

baroque tradition in Europe 

“Baroque” describes both a period and the artistic style 
that dominated the 17th century. The baroque style orig¬ 
inated in Rome, Italy, c. 1600, largely as an expression of 
Catholicism and the royal courts, and spread throughout 
Europe, lasting into the early 18th century. Following the 
Counter Reformation in the 16th century, the Roman 
Catholic Church, the main patron of the arts in Europe, 
required new forms of art in ecclesiastical contexts to 
educate the masses and to strengthen the church’s spiri¬ 
tual and political positions. 

Baroque painting not only includes portraits of 
saints and the Virgin, but also encompasses numer¬ 
ous styles and diverse themes—large-scale religious 
works with monumental figures that clearly convey a 
narrative, which were intended to convince worship¬ 
ers to adhere to the church’s doctrines; heroic mytho¬ 
logical and allegorical cycles, designed to engage the 
intellect of the viewer and glorify royalty; portraiture; 
and still life. Seventeenth-century painting comprises 
five stylistic categories. Caravaggio (1571-1610), who 
stressed painting from the model and the use of chiar¬ 
oscuro, the strong contrast of shade and light, helped 
to spread naturalism from Rome into Italy, Spain, and 
the Netherlands. 

Classicism, represented by Annibale Carracci 
(1560-1609) and his school, drew from Renaissance 
and Venetian sources to create works of great drama, 
vitality, and grandeur that appealed to the senses. Aca¬ 
demic classicism, or the Louis XIV style, developed in 
France through the Royal Academy. Peter Paul Rubens 
(1577-1640) popularized the later high baroque style, 
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which emphasized unity of composition and context, 
rich color, emphasis on theatrical drama, and robust, 
monumental interacting figures. Painters in the Dutch 
Republic such as Vermeer (1632-75) introduced real¬ 
ism, using themes from everyday, contemporary life and 
giving great attention to faithfully reproduced detail. 
In Spain, Velazquez (1599-1660), Murillo (1618-82), 
Zurbaran, and Cotan created genre scenes and still life. 
Baroque relief sculpture and sculpture-in-the-round 
emphasized action and theatricality, employed a single 
optimal viewpoint, and often depended on context for 
interpretation. 

Bernini (1598-1680), considered the greatest sculp¬ 
tor of the baroque era, worked in Rome and sculpted 
single, dramatic moments that expressed the subject’s 
inner psychology. Architects of the baroque era, nota¬ 
bly Bernini and Francesco Borromini (1588-1667) in 
Italy, Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723) in England, 
Jules Hardouin-Mansart (1646-1708) and Louis Le 
Vau (1612-70) in France, and Johann Michael Fisch¬ 
er von Erlach (1656-1723) and Balthasar Neumann 
(1687-1753) in central Europe, created large, impres¬ 
sive buildings with an emphasis on complete spatial 
integration, in which all architectural elements work 
together to form a unified whole. 

Architects altered the planar, horizontal facades of 
the Renaissance style, embellishing outer facades with 
central bay projections, freestanding columns, niches, 
and classical ornament, which emphasized verticality and 
allowed light and shadow to play across the surface and 
enhance the sculptural effect of the monumental struc¬ 
tures. Architects developed circular, elliptical, elongated 
cross, and octagonal ground plans for religious and sec¬ 
ular buildings. Architects often crowned these baroque 
structures with an interior dome, employed illusory 
interior trompe l’oeil effects, and made use of opulent 
ornament to intensify the dramatic experience for the 
viewer. 

Musicians of the baroque era, such as Bach (1685- 
1750), Handel (1685-1759), Vivaldi (1678-1741), and 
Monteverdi (1567-1643), developed a contrapuntal 
style of imitative counterpoint, harmony, and elaborate 
ornamentation and popularized opera. 

In literature, the English metaphysical poets explored 
metaphor and paradox, authors focused on allegory and 
metaphor, and the novel form gained in popularity. 

Further reading: Bazin, Germain. Baroque and Rococo. New 
York: Thames and Hudson, 1985; Held, Julius, and Don¬ 
ald Posner. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Art. Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall; Kitson, Michael. The Age 


of Baroque. London: Hamlyn, 1966; Martin, John Rupert. 
Baroque. New York: Harper & Row, 1977; Tapie, Victor-L. 
The Age of Grandeur. New York: Grove Press, 1960; Toman, 
Rolf. Baroque Architecture, Sculpture, Painting. Cologne: 
Konemann, 1998; Wolfflin, Heinrich. Renaissance and Ba¬ 
roque. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1984. 
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Bible traditions 

The sources surrounding the earliest manuscripts of 
the Bible are vast and varied. In the first five centuries 
of the New Testament text, for example, the Bible was 
copied by hand in stylish capital letters called uncials, 
but in the next five centuries it was copied in lower¬ 
case letters called minuscules. Thus, there were differ¬ 
ent text forms, to say nothing of the variations caused 
by human copying in the first thousand years of the 
written biblical tradition. 

In 1454 Johann Gutenberg put an end to textual 
diversity when he invented a new form of printing 
press. In one fell swoop he standardized the Bible that 
a community would use for its reading. The question 
Jews and Christians faced, however, was which Bible 
text they should use as the Textus Receptus (“received 
text” or standard, TR) for all printings of the Bible. 

The Jewish Bible (Old Testament) was not hard to 
standardize because the rabbis used a version going 
back to the first millennium c.e. called the Masoretic 
Text (MT). The MT kept variations to a minimum 
by strictly controlling the reading and the use of the 
Bible, though even here the most careful copying could 
not prevent ambiguities and errors to slip in. As time 
went on and more discoveries were made, it became 
clear that the MT indeed was the TR, but there were 
other less-influential rival texts used by Jews in vari¬ 
ous places and times. 

The first printed version based on the MT was the 
Venice edition of 1524-25, done by Daniel Bomberg and 
edited by Jacob ben Hayyim. This Bible was dominant 
among Jews until the 20th century. At that time scholars 
began using the Leningrad Codex because it reflected the 
MT from a single and self-consistent editor. 

Matters were more complicated with the Christian 
Bible (New Testament). Here there are thousands of 
Greek manuscripts, quotations from the fathers of the 
church, and ancient versions. Research on which text 
was “correct” and therefore to be standardized for the 
religious community began as early as Origen (185-254) 
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and Jerome (347-420). These scholars noted that there 
were a number of readings for each of the verses that 
they interpreted, and they set up rules to justify the ones 
they used. 

The issue of text became important in the time 
of the Renaissance when scholars questioned the 
millennium-old Latin Bible used by the Western Church. 
The most influential intellectual of the time Erasmus of 
Rotterdam (1466-1536) published a Greek New Testa¬ 
ment in 1516 based on a mere five to six manuscripts. In 
spite of his many errors and educated guesses about the 
original text, his pioneering work was the basis for later 
editions. 

When Robert Estienne compiled his “Stephanus” 
version of the Greek (four editions, 1546-51), the Prot¬ 
estant world picked it up as its TR, in use until the 19th 
century. Martin Luther used Erasmus for his German 
Bible in 1519, and Anglicans in England used Stephanus 
after 1550. The popular King James Version of the Bible 
is based on the TR, and continued as the best-selling 
translation until the last 20 years in the United States. 

As time went on it became clear the Renaissance 
scholars of the Bible relied too much on the minuscule 
texts of Byzantine manuscripts and not enough on the 
earlier uncial sources. Nonetheless, the TR was domi¬ 
nant until B. F. Wescott and F. J. A. Hort decisively led 
biblical scholarship in new directions with their The 
New Testament in the Original Greek (1881-82). 

Further reading: Metzger, Bruce M., and Bart D. Ehrman. 
The Text of the NT: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Res¬ 
toration, 4th ed. New York/Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2005. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Bible translations 

In the ferment of the Protestant Reformation there 
was public clamoring to read the Bible independently of 
church interpretations. The King James Version (KJV) 
for the Protestants and the Douai-Reims Version for the 
Catholics are the products of hierarchical recognition that 
the Bible should be more available to church members. 

One of the first in the 16th century to make an effort 
to translate the Bible into English was William Tyndale 
of Oxford University. Accused of heresy and rejected by 
the bishop of London for his translating, he went to Ant¬ 
werp to finish his edition in 1537. There he became asso¬ 
ciated with the Lutherans and died a Protestant martyr’s 


death. His Bible was smuggled back into England where 
it had a profound impact on later translating efforts. 

Henry viii, the instigator of the Anglican Reforma¬ 
tion, was initially not in favor of new translations of 
the Bible. He banned the Tyndale Bible and opposed the 
Lutherans abroad and the Lollards (followers of John 
Wycliffe) at home. But once the rupture with Rome 
occurred he was more receptive to the notion. 

Henry’s ministers Cromwell and Cranmer cooper¬ 
ated to bring the “Great Bible” to all English churches, 
rescuing it from Inquisition censure in France, where it 
was initially being printed. The main translator for this 
version was John Rogers, a friend of Tyndale, and so the 
Great Bible contains some of Tyndale’s unpublished notes 
and Protestant sentiments. Though it was eventually dis¬ 
placed by the KJV, its Psalter was retained in the Book 
of Common Prayer, the daily liturgy of the Anglican 
Church. After 1542 Henry VIII took a dimmer view of 
Bible availability and public reading, an attitude that pre¬ 
vailed until the reign of James I in the early 1600s. 

Emigres from Switzerland put together the Geneva 
Bible during the reign of Elizabeth, and it became the 
reference translation for the likes of Shakespeare, John 
Bunyan, and the Puritans. Though lay people—even King 
James—grew up on the Geneva Bible, the ruling elites 
were not comfortable with its destabilizing notes and Cal- 
vinistic tone. In 1569, a revision of it was carried out by 
Anglican bishops, and hence received its name, the Bish¬ 
ops’ Bible. Though it was now the official version of the 
Anglican Church, many of the bishops who had worked 
on its revision continued to use the Geneva Bible. 

King James was neither pleased with the Bishops’ 
Bible nor sympathetic to the Bible of the Puritans, the 
Geneva Bible. He wanted a Bible that all his subjects 
would “bound unto it, and none other.” So a new Bible 
translation project was commissioned, this time without 
notes unfavorable toward kings and rulers and relying on 
the best of all the English Bibles of the previous century. 

The task was given to 54 men—though this num¬ 
ber is in question—in 1604. Puritans and Anglicans 
worked side by side, along with linguists, theologians, 
laymen, and clergy. Their aim was to derive a Bible that 
the common citizen could use in every context. The 
Greek text was the Textus Receptus, the standard New 
Testament edition pioneered by Erasmus, Stephanus, 
and Beza; and the Hebrew text was probably from the 
Complutensian Polyglot (1514-17), a scholarly effort 
originating in Spain. 

King James was unable to finance the work out 
of his immediate revenue, so compensation was given 
through ecclesial positions. Room and board for the 
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translators were provided by the three sponsoring insti¬ 
tutions, Oxford, Cambridge, and Westminster. The 
job of printing went to Robert Barker in 1611, whose 
family retained the license to print for two generations. 
Although it claims to have the endorsement of the king 
and his council, no record of this direct mandate comes 
from royal sources. Although it is often referred to as 
the “Authorized Version,” this term more accurately 
speaks of the approval of the Church of England 
and thus the indirect support of the king. 

Other Bibles continued to be used and cited in the 
English-speaking world, but by 1640 the KJV had over 
40 editions and was considered as the superior Bible. By 
1662, the Anglican Book of Common Prayer used only 
it, except for the Psalms. It became so sacrosanct that 
corrections of its obvious typographical and translation 
errors were considered by its users as blasphemous. 

Often called the “noblest monument of English 
prose,” it has had untold impact on the English lan¬ 
guage and literature, spawning countless proverbs and 
images. Increasingly in modern times, however, its 
vocabulary is more and more archaic, so that in 1988 
its American sales were surpassed by the New Interna¬ 
tional Version of the Bible. 

Meanwhile the Catholics were critical of the new Bible 
translations and the Protestant government policies in gen¬ 
eral. Forced to flee, many took refuge across the English 
Channel in the Spanish Netherlands (present-day France), 
where they established seminaries for secretly sending 
back to England hundreds of newly ordained priests. 

There at Douai and Reims they reworked Jerome’s 
Vulgate Latin Bible into English, and it was called the 
Douai-Reims Bible (1582-1609). It was directed by an 
Oxford-trained scholar, Gregory Martin, under the direc¬ 
tion of William (later cardinal) Allen. His New Testament 
appeared in Reims in 1582 and the Old Testament at 
Douai in 1609. Later generations of Catholics embraced 
it over all others, although its heavy use of Latinism is 
criticized as excessive and sometimes unintelligible. 

The notes of the Douai-Reims are heavily Catholic. 
The preface insists that vernacular translations are not 
necessary and that the Latin Vulgate is superior to the 
Greek manuscripts (thus, the commonly accepted Tex- 
tus Receptus pioneered by Erasmus is inferior). Its pub¬ 
lication along with the KJV set the stage for continuing 
controversies between Catholics and Protestants over 
which was the better translation. The Douai-Reims 
did not attain widespread acceptance of its Protestant 
counterpart, due in part to the official Catholic teaching 
discouraging the public from reading the Bible. A new 
version of the Douai-Reims appeared in 1749-63 under 


the supervision of Bishop Richard Challoner of Lon¬ 
don. The Challoner Bible then was used by Catholics 
for the next 200 years. 

Further reading: Nicolson, Adam. God’s Secretaries. New 
York: HarperCollins, 2003; Wansbrough OSB, Henry. The 
Story of the Bible. Ijamsville, MD: The Word Among Us, 
2006. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Boabdil (Muhammad XI) 

(d. c. 1527) last Muslim ruler in Spain 

Boabdil, who ruled as Muhammad XI (reigned 1482-83, 
1487-92), was the last Muslim Nasrid ruler in Grana¬ 
da, Spain, during the final stages of the Reconquest of 
Spain, or Reconquista. For several centuries the Muslim 
dynasties in the Iberian Peninsula had lost territory to 
the Christian Portuguese and Spanish forces. The Almo- 
hads (a Berber dynasty from Morocco) lost Cordoba in 
1236 and Seville in 1248. The Almohads, strict Unitar¬ 
ians, followed the teachings of Ibn Tumert (d. 1130), an 
extremely conservative religious leader who even con¬ 
demned all four schools of Islamic law. The far more 
liberal land and pleasure seeking Muslim population in 
the Iberian Peninsula rejected the Amohad brand of ex¬ 
treme puritanism and support in wartime. The Muslim 
city-states were also weakened by internal dynastic divi¬ 
sions and competition among themselves. Granada was 
left as the last Muslim stronghold; after the Christians 
took Gibraltar in 1462, Granada was cut off from ports 
and reinforcements from North Africa. 

During the first years of his reign, Boabdil was taken 
prisoner by the Christians and was forced to become a 
vassal of Castile as a price for his release. He then disput¬ 
ed with his brother, who had styled himself Muhammad 
XII, before regaining the throne in 1487. But his victory 
was short lived, for in 1491, the forces of Ferdinand V 
and Isabella I of Spain lay siege to the city. The defeat 
of Granada was a foregone conclusion and in January 
1492 (on the day of Epiphany), Boabdil handed over the 
key to the city. He was forced into a temporary exile at 
Alpuj arras. As he reached the ridge overlooking the city, 
he looked back and sighed. Boabdil’s mother, A’isha, then 
supposedly taunted her son that he “wept like a woman 
for what he could not hold as a man. ” A stone marker to 
the “Moor’s sighs” still commemorates the spot. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, devout Catholics, and 
their successors moved to erase evidence of the long 
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Muslim control over the territory and to establish a 
Christian society. In reaction some remaining Mus¬ 
lims, known as Mudejars, rose up in a futile revolt 
that was brutally quashed in 1570. Others, known 
as Moriscos, converted to Christianity. The majority, 
including Boabdil, fled to Morocco and other parts 
of North Africa. For Christendom, the victory over 
Granada compensated in some measure for the ear¬ 
lier loss of the Byzantine Greek Catholic capital of 
Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks in 1453. From 
the Islamic perspective, the loss of Granada and all of 
Andalusia was a major defeat. 

Further reading: Irving, Washington. Tales of the Alhambra. 
1832, Granada: Miguel Sanchez, c. 1980; Reston, James. 
Dogs of God: Columbus, the Inquisition, and the Defeat of 
the Moors. New York: Knopf, 2006. 

Janice J. Terry 

Book of Common Prayer, the 

The Book of Common Prayer contains the liturgy and 
main theological articles of the Anglican (Episcopal) 
Church. Still in use today, it has a long history dating 
back to the Reformation and Elizabeth I. 

The Church of England was established under 
Henry VIII in 1534. Breaking from the Roman Catholic 
church and influenced by the Reformation, the church 
still maintained a liturgy that was quite similar to the 
Catholic Mass. While Henry VIII was not in favor of 
Protestantism, the succession of his son, Edward VI, 
to the throne resulted in a decidedly Protestant tilt for 
England under Archbishop Thomas Cranmer. During 
Edward’s short reign, at Parliament’s request, Cranmer 
wrote a communion liturgy in English (rather than in 
the traditional Latin). In 1549, he completed a prayer 
book called The Bishops Book, which was used until 
Edward’s death. Cranmer drafted a statement of faith 
in 42 articles (sections) in 1551, but this was never 
officially approved. A moderate revision was made 
in 1552 and used until the accession of his half sis¬ 
ter Mary I in 1553. Mary, a staunch Roman Catho¬ 
lic, turned England back toward Catholicism (though 
without complete success), and Cranmer was burned 
at the stake in 1556. 

In 1558, Mary died and her half sister Elizabeth I 
came to the throne. Elizabeth was determined to have 
religious peace in England, and so she sought a way 
for those with both Protestant and Catholic leanings 


to be together in one national church. Saying she had 
“no desire to make windows into men’s souls,” Eliza¬ 
beth nonetheless desired to bring outward observance 
into uniformity, without binding people’s consciences 
unnecessarily. From this effort comes the expression 
“window-dressing. ” 

In 1559, the issue came before Parliament. Most 
of the House of Commons was Protestant-leaning, 
and in the House of Lords (which included the church 
bishops), the small number of Catholic-leaning bish¬ 
ops were unable to sway the other lords toward retain¬ 
ing much in the way of Catholic practice. Parliament 
requested a new liturgical book that would be a revi¬ 
sion of the 1549 and 1551 editions, and work began 
on the project. Later that year, the first edition of the 
Book of Common Prayer was approved by Parliament 
and Elizabeth. 

In 1562, discussion regarding the theological arti¬ 
cles of faith concluded with the approval by Elizabeth 
of the 39 Articles. These were based on Cranmer’s 
original 42 articles with several articles condemn¬ 
ing Anabaptism removed. The 39 Articles were not 
formally added to the Book of Common Prayer until 
the edition of 1604. In 1662, after the restoration of 
the monarchy, a new version was produced that con¬ 
tained modest revisions, making it more accessible to 
the Puritans. 

The 1559 edition contained 21 chapters. Beginning 
with the Act of Uniformity passed by Parliament, it con¬ 
tains several chapters that gave the order of Bible read¬ 
ings, including psalms and lessons for morning and eve¬ 
ning prayers. Most important were the liturgy for the 
Sunday church service, including chapters on the litany, 
collects (prayers), and the Holy Communion ceremony. 
Finally, there were chapters for the order of baptism, 
marriage, burial, and other short liturgies. 

In 1928, a substantial revision of the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer failed to pass Parliament. While some of 
that revision was approved as an alternate form in the 
1960s, the 1662 version remains the official version 
for the Anglican Church of England. 

Other Anglican and Episcopal Churches have 
approved their own versions of the Book of Common 
Prayer. The composition has widespread influence 
on Christians today, especially among those desiring 
structure and tradition in their prayer. 

Further reading: Book of Common Prayer, www.justus. 
anglican.org/resources/bcp (cited February 2006); Booty, 
John E. The Book of Common Prayer, IS59: The Elizabethan 
Prayer Book. Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 
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2005; Hefling, Charles, and Cynthia Shattuck, eds. The Ox¬ 
ford Guide to the Book of Common Prayer: A Worldwide 
Survey. New York: Oxford University Press, 2006. 

Bruce D. Franson 

Borgia family 

The Borgias, or Borja, were a Spanish family from Va¬ 
lencia. There are a number of people identified with this 
family who have notorious reputations such as Pope 
Alexander VI and Cesare Borgia. On the other hand, 
there are family members with good reputations, such 
as Francis, leader in the Jesuit order and saint. Other no¬ 
table Borgias are Pope Calixtus III and Lucretia Borgia. 

The family’s fortunes were founded by Calixtus III, 
born Alonzo de Borja or Alphonso Borgia (1378-1458). 
Ingratiating himself with Alphonso V of Aragon, who 
also ruled Naples and Sicily, he was made a cardinal in 
1440 and elected pope in 1455. A capable administrator, 
he supported crusades against the Turks. He also sup¬ 
ported John Hunyadi at Belgrade and the struggles of the 
Albanian national hero Scandenbeg against the Turks. An 
unapologetic nepotist, in his largesse to his sister’s family 
he led to their prominence in Italy as well as Spain. 

One beneficiary of his uncle’s benevolence was Rodri¬ 
go Borgia (1431-1503). Originally from Valencia, he stud¬ 
ied law at Bologna. When his maternal uncle was elected 
pope in 1455, he exchanged his original name of Lazol for 
the maternal name of Borgia. After his uncle’s election, he 
received great wealth and in short order was made bishop, 
cardinal, and vice-chancellor of the church. 

After his uncle’s death, he served five popes. During 
this period, he amassed great wealth and had assorted 
mistresses by whom he had many children, of which 
Lucretia, Giovanni, and Cesare are the best known. 
Elected pope, in an election marked by accusations, he 
initially governed well as Pope Alexander VI. It was not 
long, however, before he became obsessed with enrich¬ 
ing his relations at the expense of the church. Anxious 
to carve out fiefdoms inside the Papal States, he manip¬ 
ulated and conspired against others who he felt stood in 
the way of his children’s advancement. He then enlisted 
the king of France as an ally. This act led to wars that 
lasted from 1494 to 1559 and ended with Italy under 
the influence of Spain. 

His relationship with his subjects was arduous. After 
his eldest son, Giovanni, was assassinated by his second 
son, Cesare, he supported the latter as Cesare attempted 
to carve out an independent kingdom in central Italy. 


Although he was a good administrator, his unbridled 
ambition for his children led to chaos in the Papal States. 
His selling of cardinal hats for money became notorious 
as did the convenient deaths of a great number of people 
who earned him the money he coveted. 

His guiding principle was family advancement. It 
became clear that the papacy to him during the 11 years 
of his pontificate was an instance of family aggrandize¬ 
ment. Although most of the misdeeds were done at the 
behest of Cesare, some were his own. On the plus side, 
his support of his son and his campaign against the Ors- 
inis and Colonna rid most of the Papal States and Por¬ 
tugal of petty tyrants. He also became a patron of the 
arts and supported Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael Santi, 
and Michelangelo. However, his desire to gain wealth, 
power, and advancement in the interests of his family at 
any cost left a legacy of crime and infamy, and a heri¬ 
tage of such corruption that it became one of the causes 
of the Reformation 14 years later. Interestingly, the 
brother of his last mistress, Giulio Farnese, was made 
a cardinal and later as Pope Paul VI (1534-49) called 
the Council of Trent (1545-63), which began the 
Counter-Reformation, or Catholic Reformation. 

His son, Cesare (1476-1507), said to be a model for 
Niccolo Machiavelli, was suspected of many crimes 
including the murder of his brother and brother-in-law. 
Completely unscrupulous, he was a good soldier. Once 
he conquered a place, he usually governed better than 
the petty tyrant he replaced. His attempt to carve out 
a kingdom in central Italy was on the verge of success 
but was frustrated by the death of his father. He died in 
1507 while in the service of his brother-in-law. 

His sister, the beautiful Lucretia (1480-1519), was 
also accused of many crimes. These alleged crimes tend 
today to be traced to others such as her father and broth¬ 
er. She had an illegitimate child at 17, her first husband 
was forced to divorce her first, and her second husband 
was assassinated. In 1502, she married the heir to the 
duchy of Ferrara, Alfonso, and the marriage was fairly 
happy and uneventful. She rose above her past, became a 
mother of four children, patronized artists such as Titian, 
did works of charity, and led a respectable life. She died 
in 1519 in childbirth, but her legend endures. 

The Spanish branch of the family became dukes of 
Gandia after Giovanni’s assassination in 1497 and was less 
notorious. One member served as a viceroy of Peru. How¬ 
ever, the most famous member of this branch who died 
out in the 18th century was St. Francis Borgia. An able 
administrator, he entered the newly formed Jesuit order 
in 1546. He became an itinerant preacher and supervised 
the order in Spain, Portugal, and the Indies. In 1565, he 
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Cesare Borgia confers with Niccold Machiavelli in this reproduction of a painting by Faraffini. Cesare was said to be a model for the kind 
of ruler Machiavelli described in his famous treatise on government. The Prince. 


became the head of the order and wrote a number of influ¬ 
ential texts. He led an exemplary life and was canonized in 
the following century. 

Further reading: Chamberlain, E. R. The Fall of the House 
of Borgia. New York: Buccaneer Press, 1989; Cloulas, Ivan. 
The Borgias. New York: Franklin Watts, 1989; Johnson, 
Marian. The Borgias. New York: Penguin Press, 1981; Mal¬ 
let, Michael Edward. The Borgias: The Rise and Fall of a Re¬ 
naissance Dynasty. Chicago: Chicago Academy Publishers, 
1987; Van Heller, Marcus, and John Stevens. The House of 
the Borgias. New York: Olympia Press, 2004. 

Norman C. Rothman 


Bourbon dynasty in Latin America 

In 1700 Philip V became king of Spain and inaugurated 
the House of Bourbon, which was to rule Latin Ameri¬ 
ca until Napoleon deposed King Ferdinand VII in 1808 
and put his (Napoleon’s) own brother, Joseph, on the 
Spanish throne. In the events that followed, all of Latin 
America gradually gained its independence. 

When Philip V became king of Spain the Spanish 
dominions in the Americas were divided into two vice¬ 
royalties—the Viceroyalty of New Spain and the 
Viceroyalty of Peru. New Spain consisted of the 
Viceregal Audencia of Mexico (established in 1529) and 
the interlinked Audencias of Santo Domingo (1511), 
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Panama (1538), Guatemala (1544, as Audencia de 
los Confines), Manila (1583), and Guadalajara (New 
Galaicia) (1549). Thus it controlled Mexico, the Span¬ 
ish Caribbean, Central America, and the Philippines. 
The Viceroyalty of Peru included the Viceregal Auden¬ 
cia of Lima (1542), the Audencias of Santa Fe de Bogo¬ 
ta (New Granada) (1549), Chile (1609), Buenos Aires 
(1661-71), Characas (1559), and Quito (1564). The 
audencias were further divided into provinces. 

Strictly speaking the two viceroyalties held the same 
position as the kingdoms of Valencia, Catalonia, Ara¬ 
gon, Leon, and Castile. All colonial matters since 1524 
had been decided by the Royal and Supreme Council 
of the Indies, and this process continued until 1714 
when most functions were assumed by the Ministry of 
Marine and the Indies, although the council remained 
in existence until 1834. 

The Bourbon rulers in Spain always felt that their 
American colonies could deliver more in tax revenue. 
Philip V (r. 1700/01-1724, 1724-46) started a cam¬ 
paign to reorganize the administration, assume greater 
control, and increase trade. One of the greatest handi¬ 
caps to trade with South America was that goods from 
Spain to the Americas had to go through Lima. This led 
to emerging centers for contraband. The most impor¬ 
tant of these was the town of Colonia, founded by the 
Portuguese in 1680 on the east bank of the Rio de la 
Plata (River Plate), directly opposite Buenos Aires. 
From there Spanish, Portuguese, and British goods 
were smuggled across the river while the city authori¬ 
ties in Buenos Aires proclaimed themselves helpless to 
deal with the problem. 

SAILING REGULATIONS 

In 1720, measures were introduced to regulate the 
sailing of ships to remove the need for people to buy 
smuggled goods. During the 1720s and 1730s, there 
was a rebellion in Paraguay with settlers attacking the 
Jesuit privileges. The religious order had established 
communes (known as reductions ) in southern and 
eastern Paraguay and the low prices of their crops 
undercut many small farmers. The Communero Revolt 
saw many farmers march on Asuncion and the governor, 
Jose de Antiquera, refuse to accept a new governor sent 
from Lima. However the rebels were ousted by Indian 
levies from the Jesuit reductions. 

A force from Buenos Aires arrived in 1724, and two 
years later Antiquera was captured. At the same time 
there was also a small rebellion among the Araucanian 
Indians in southern Chile. In 1736-37, there was also a 
small rebellion led by Juan Santos with Indians rebelling 


against harsh conditions in mines in central Peru. The 
rebels damaged the city of Oruro but then dispersed. A 
more serious conflict broke out in 1735 when the Span¬ 
ish took advantage of being on the opposite side to Por¬ 
tugal in the War of the Polish Succession. A small Span¬ 
ish force from Buenos Aires captured Colonia, but two 
years later the British persuaded them to return it. 

The task of reforming the colonial administration was 
left to Philip V’s successor, Ferdinand VI (reigned 1746- 
59). He established the Viceroyalty of New Granada in 
1739 with a viceroy taking up the position in the follow¬ 
ing year. However the Anglo-Spanish War of 1739-48 
(known in England as the War of Jenkins’ Ear) initially 
hampered links between Spain and its colonies. Further 
attempts were made to reduce smuggling but too much 
was at stake, especially in Buenos Aires, where people still 
objected to goods’ having to be shipped through Lima. 
In the Treaty of Madrid of 1750 the Portuguese finally 
agreed to hand over Colonia, in return for taking the 
region of the Upper Parana. When some Jesuits refused to 
hand over the latter, Portugal sent in soldiers who easily 
drove back the lightly armed Indians in the Jesuit reduc¬ 
tions. As it felt that Spain had not honored its side of the 
treaty, the Portuguese held on to Colonia. This caused 
Charles III of Spain to annul the treaty in 1761 and send 
in soldiers, who finally captured Colonia in 1762. Smug¬ 
gling, however, continued. 

SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 

The Seven Years’ War (1756-63) resulted in a humiliat¬ 
ing defeat for Spain. It had stayed out of the war for 
the first three years, and when in 1760, it entered the 
conflict, the British attacked the Philippines and Cuba, 
taking both territories. Spain did manage to take most 
of the Banda Oriental (now Uruguay). Both the Philip¬ 
pines and Cuba were returned at the Treaty of Paris at 
the conclusion of the war, but Spain conceded Florida 
to the British. The easy losses that Spain sustained at 
the hands of the British illustrated the military vulner¬ 
ability of Spain’s American colonies. King Charles III (r. 
1759-88) decided to push ahead with further adminis¬ 
trative reforms. 

One of the first measures was to increase taxes to 
help pay for the costly and futile involvement in the 
Seven Years’ War. In 1765, people in Quito rioted. The 
colonial administration held firm, and in 1776 Charles 
III created the Viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata, with a vice¬ 
roy taking up the position in 1778. It covered modern- 
day Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
and eroded further the power of the Viceroyalty of Peru. 
This move followed a delineation of the land boundary 
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between Portuguese Brazil and the Spanish territories 
that confirmed the east bank of the River Plate, cov¬ 
ering modern-day Uruguay, as Spanish. Buenos Aires 
was made capital of the Viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata, 
and the important silver mines in Upper Peru (modern- 
day Bolivia) were given to the new viceroyalty. Trade 
was now allowed to come from Europe. In one stroke, 
smuggling was reduced and the revenue from tariffs 
increased. 

Galvez, fresh from his triumphs in Mexico, returned 
to Madrid and was appointed minister of the Indies 
in 1776. He sent officials who worked on increasing 
revenue, bolstering defenses, and helping increase agri¬ 
culture and mining. One of the first changes was the 
Law of Free Trade in 1778, which enabled one part of 
the Spanish Americas to trade with another more eas¬ 
ily. This further reduced smuggling. Galvez then intro¬ 
duced the position of intendant. This person worked 
in the Americas but was directly responsible to the 
Spanish Crown, not the viceroy, so was able to give 
an independent report on events in the Americas. An 
intendant was introduced in the Viceroyalty of the Rfo 
de la Plata in 1782, in Peru two years later, and finally, 
in 1786 in New Spain. 

Although these moves followed the economic liber¬ 
alization that was taking place in Europe, the govern¬ 
ment in Spain also introduced new laws that served to 
destroy much of their support in the Americas. New 
laws reduced the ability for governors to appoint offi¬ 
cials. Massive dissent arose, some of it leading to talk of 
rebellion and even moves for independence. 

This coincided with the Tupac Amaru rebellion; the 
great-grandson of Inca leader Tupac Amaru rallied his 
followers near Cuzco in modern-day Peru. He led the 
first major uprising against the Spanish in two centu¬ 
ries. At its height tens of thousands of Indians joined 
the rebellion with the Spanish having to send in large 
numbers of soldiers to restore colonial rule at the cost of 
thousands of lives. The rebellion was brutally crushed. 

The Tupac Amaru rebellion also showed that there 
might not be enough Spanish soldiers in Latin America 
should another large rebellion or external invasion take 
place. Furthermore a brief stand-off with the British over 
the Falkland Islands in 1771 had ended when France indi¬ 
cated itself not willing to give military assistance to Spain. 
In 1715, there were only 500 soldiers in Buenos Aires. 
These were largely for protection of the governor and in 
case Portuguese from Colonia caused trouble. In 1765, 
the numbers had been increased to 5,500 and 7,000 in 
1774. The same happened in Asuncion, Santiago, Cara¬ 
cas, Quito, and Bogota. In 1776, the Spanish were suf¬ 


ficiently strong to take back Colonia; at the Treaty of San 
Ildefonso, Colonia, and the Banda Oriental was awarded 
to Spain forever. 

Spain’s involvement in the American Revolution 
was expected to have brought greater wealth to the 
Spanish colonies. However, as with the French, it was 
a costly venture and although it broke up the British 
Empire in the Americas, it left both Spain and France 
with large bills to pay. Furthermore exposure to the 
ideas of democracy affected soldiers like Francisco de 
Miranda (1750-1816), who, after time in the Unit¬ 
ed States, served in the French Revolutionary Army 
before trying to free Venezuela from Spanish rule. 
When Spain sided with France against Britain in the 
first part of the Napoleonic Wars, 1796-1808, some 
people in the Americas saw it as their opportunity 
to use the British to gain independence. Furthermore 
Britain at the time was unable to sell any of its goods 
to Europe because of Napoleon’s rigorously enforced 
“Continental System” and thus also had a commer¬ 
cial motive in South American independence. When 
Napoleon ousted the king of Spain and placed Joseph 
Bonaparte on the throne, the days of Bourbon rule in 
Spain were numbered. 

See also Jesuits in Asia; Reducciones (congregacio- 

NES) IN COLONIAL SPANISH AMERICA. 

Further reading: Cameron, Roderick. Viceroyalties of the 
West: The Spanish Empire in Latin America. London: Wei- 
denfeld & Nicolson, 1968; de Madariaga, Salvador. The Fall 
of the Spanish American Empire. London: Hollis & Carter, 
1947; Perry, J. H. The Spanish Seaborne Empire. Berkeley: 
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Justin Corfield 

Boyne, Battle of the 

After James II of the House of Stuart was forced off 
the throne of England in the Glorious Revolution of 
1688, he sought to regain his fortunes in Ireland. James 
went into exile in France in January 1689, as a guest 
of Louis XIV, the king of France. After his Protestant 
daughter Mary and her husband, William of Orange, 
stadtholder of Holland or the Netherlands, were secure 
in England, Scotland and Ireland were still largely favor¬ 
able to the Stuarts. In Ireland, the Catholic population 
favored James II, who was a Roman Catholic. Regardless 
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of the regime change in London, among the Irish Catho¬ 
lics, James II was still “Righ Seamus” (King James). 

Louis XIV firmly supported James when he landed 
in Ireland at Kinsale in March 1689. Not only did Louis 
XIV see this as a real “second front” in his struggle 
with William, but he also seems to have been personally 
committed to James’s cause. In England William and 
Mary had to support the Protestant succession to the 
throne, but the Irish Parliament James summoned came 
out for freedom of conscience. 

One of the causes of the Glorious Revolution was 
that James was building an Irish army in Ireland to off¬ 
set the forces in England that were more under the con¬ 
trol of the Protestant Parliament. Richard Talbot, the 
earl of Tyrconnell, had been charged in 1685 to form 
the Irish troops and ruled Ireland in the name of James 
as his lord-lieutenant. 

Unfortunately, not enough authority was given 
to Patrick Sarsfield, a natural leader who inspired his 
troops quite beyond what Tyrconnell could do. This 
seems to have aroused Tyrconnell’s jealousy, which 
undermined James’s hopes of using Ireland as a launch¬ 
ing point to regain England. 

In August 1689, William sent an army across the 
Irish Sea to face James in Ireland. It was commanded by 
Friedrich Hermann, the first duke of Schomberg. Like 
Sarsfield, who had fought for the French in the Dutch 
War of 1672, Schomberg was a veteran of the wars in 
Europe. Ironically, Schomberg had fought in the French 
Army as well, but when Louis XIV revoked in 1685 the 
Edict of Nantes, giving toleration to French Protes¬ 
tants (Huguenots), Schomberg left French service to 
become commanding general of the margrave of Bran¬ 
denburg, Frederick William. In 1688, he accompanied 
William to England, and was there made the duke of 
Schomberg. However, his military record in Ireland 
proved disappointing to William. 

William landed at Belfast on June 14, 1690. Having 
secured Ulster, the traditional Protestant stronghold of 
northern Ireland, William moved south toward Dublin, 
the heart of the Catholic south that supported James. On 
the strategic defensive now, James decided to meet Wil¬ 
liam along the line of the Boyne River, using it as a natu¬ 
ral defensive rampart against William’s southern advance. 
William’s army numbered about 36,000 men, while 
James could muster only about 25,000 men. Moreover, 
William’s army was given a strong boost by his Dutch 
Guards, veterans of the years of warfare against Louis 
XIV. On July 1, the two armies met along the banks of 
the Boyne. William decided to force a crossing of the river 
about four miles from the city of Drogheda. 



William III, prince of Orange, at the Battle of the Boyne. William 
commanded a force of some 36,000 men during the conflict. 


Immediately, the strategic deficiencies of James’s 
army showed themselves when William was able to 
open the battle with an artillery barrage from a cannon 
he took with him from England. James had no such 
strength in artillery. William, Schomberg, and other 
military advisers had decided to cross the Boyne at the 
village of Oldbridge, where there was some natural 
shelter for his troops. At the same time, part of the Wil- 
liamite army made a feint north up the river, hoping 
to force a response from James to protect his line of 
retreat. In the morning of July 1, the troops began their 
march under Schomberg’s son, Charles de Schomberg. 
The fighting under Schomberg, while not decisive, suc¬ 
ceeded in tying down some 6,000 of James’s soldiers. 

Four hours after the combat had started in the 
north, William’s troops under Schomberg began the 
main crossing at Oldbridge, with the Dutch Guards 
bearing the brunt of the offensive. In what would 
become one of the most brutal battles of the era, the 
Dutch Guards, supported by regiments of French 
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Huguenots, forced a passage of the Boyne. They ran 
into stiff opposition from the Irish Guards when the 
earl of Tyrconnell led a charge of his cavalry down 
the slope of the river, adding their weight to the con¬ 
test between the Dutch and Huguenots, and the Irish 
Guards backed by other Irish regiments. 

For two hours, a savage fight followed, with neither 
side gaining the upper hand. The battle was so intense 
that the elder Schomberg spurred his horse into the 
thick of the fight to urge on the Dutch. In the heat of 
the moment, he had failed to put on his breast plate and 
was mortally wounded by Tyrconnell’s Irish horsemen. 

With the bulk of James’s army now tied down in 
the north or at Oldsbridge, another Williamite column 
had crossed the Boyne to the south. At noon, William 
himself crossed the Boyne at Drybridge, a deep crossing 
spot. Meanwhile, James kept his attention riveted on the 
fighting at Oldbridge. With the appearance of William’s 
fresh troops, James’s Irish soldiers, who had been fight¬ 
ing furiously for two hours at Oldbridge, became seri¬ 
ously outnumbered. James and Tyrconnell began a with¬ 
drawal after almost three hours of continuous combat, 
covered by the sabers of Tyrconnell’s Irish cavalry. 

James’s army made its retreat to Duleek, where 
the parts of the army that had confronted the young 
Schomberg were united with those from the main part 
of the battle at Oldbridge. Although William attempted 
a pursuit, he was stopped by the Irish. Although the war 
would continue until the Irish surrender at the Treaty 
of Limerick in October 1691, James II would never be 
able to recover the strategic initiative he had lost on the 
banks of the Boyne River in July 1690. 

See also absolutism, European; Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion (Catholic Reformation) in Europe; Reformation, 
the; William in. 

Further reading: Hayes-McCoy, G. A. Irish Battles: A Mili¬ 
tary History of Ireland. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1997; 
Hennessy, Maurice N. The Wild Geese: The Irish Soldier in 
Exile. London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 1973; O’Callaghan, 
John Cornelius. History of the Irish Brigades in the Service of 
France. Shannon: Irish University Press, 1969. 
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Braganza, House of 

The House of Braganza (Braganza) in Portugal began in 
1640 when Joao IV, formerly duke of Braganza, took the 
throne. The country had been controlled by the Spanish, 


and Joao’s action set off the war for Portuguese inde¬ 
pendence. The restoration dominated his reign and that 
of his sons, Afonso VI (1658-68) and Pedro II, prince- 
regent (1668-83) and king (1683-1706). The end of 
the war with Spain in 1712 allowed Joao V (1706-50) 
to focus on the creation of an absolute monarchy. 

In 1640 Portugal was under Spanish control. The 
last Portuguese king, Sebastiao, had died in 1578 and 
the two crowns united under Philip II of Spain (Philip I 
of Portugal). After years of discontent with Spanish rule, 
a group of provincial nobles convinced the duke of Bra¬ 
ganza to accept the renascent Portuguese throne in 1640. 
The duke was the largest landowner in Portugal and 
overlord of some 80,000 people. He was crowned Joao 
IV on December 15, 1640. Philip IV of Spain, absorbed 
with mounting setbacks in the Thirty Years’ War and 
facing internal revolts such as the Catalan uprising, was 
unable to reconquer Portugal immediately. 

The new Portuguese king was neither a brilliant 
nor a particularly charismatic figure. He was cau¬ 
tious and stubborn and had relatively modest ambi¬ 
tions. His position was not to be envied. The break 
with Spain created a host of political, economic, and 
religious problems. Spanish influence with the Holy 
See and Pope Urban VIII ensured that Rome would 
not recognize the new dynasty. By 1668, 20 of the 28 
dioceses in Portugal and overseas had no legal prel¬ 
ate. Militarily, Joao IV’s first task was to withstand the 
Spanish counterattack. The dismal state of Portugal’s 
defenses made this difficult. Border fortifications had 
lapsed into disrepair during the Habsburg period, the 
army was virtually nonexistent, and the once vaunt¬ 
ed navy was in disarray. As a result, Joao adopted a 
largely defensive stance. Joao died in early November 
1656, with the work of securing the dynasty and what 
remained of the empire still very much in doubt. This 
task would fall to his wife and sons. 

Luisa de Gusmao was the sister of the duke of 
Medina Sidonia. Intelligent, ambitious, and unafraid 
of the implications of the break with Spain, she had 
demonstrated more support for the plot against the 
Habsburgs in its initial stages than had her husband. 
The revolution of 1649 had given her royal status 
and she was determined to maintain the future of her 
children and the dynasty. At home her main political 
problem related to the immediate succession. She had 
borne the king three sons: Teodosio (b. 1634), Afonso 
(b. 1643), and Pedro (b. 1648). From 1640 Teodosio 
had been groomed to succeed his father but he died of 
illness in 1653. Therefore, upon Joao’s death, Afonso, 
a child of 10, was next in line to the throne. 
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One of the most enigmatic figures in Portuguese 
history, Afonso had evidently suffered some type of 
paralytic seizure early in life that left his right arm and 
leg partially paralyzed and may also have affected his 
thinking. He also displayed a profound lack of good 
judgment. Although the Cortes of 1653 had proclaimed 
Afonso the legitimate heir upon his brother’s untimely 
death, there was considerable opposition to crowning 
him three years later. In the end, a compromise was 
reached. Afonso VI was proclaimed nine days after his 
father’s death, while Luisa ruled as regent. 

During her regency, the queen shared power with a 
group of conservative nobles who dominated the Council 
of State. She pursued policies at home and abroad that 
largely followed the priorities established by her hus¬ 
band. Unfortunately for her, the political, economic, and 
societal pressures engendered by the Spanish offensives 
of the years 1661-62 combined with increasing difficul¬ 
ties relating to the continuation of the regency to end her 
governance. In the spring of 1662, she was deposed by 
Afonso. She retired to a convent, where she died in 1666 
without fully reconciling with her son. 

The regency had done little to prepare Afonso for 
the demands of kingship. An impulsive and rebellious 
man, he spent most of his time riding, watching dog 
and cock fights, and carousing in the seamier districts 
of Lisbon. By 1667, his more restrained brother Pedro 
wanted both power and Afonso’s wife, Maria-Francisca 
of France. On November 23, Afonso signed a docu¬ 
ment under pressure that surrendered royal authority to 
Pedro and his legitimate descendants. The Cortes rec¬ 
ognized Pedro II in January 1668. He served as prince 
regent in deference to his imprisoned elder brother until 
1683 and then became king until 1706. Pedro estab¬ 
lished peace with Spain in 1669 and began the age of 
absolutism in Portugal by never summoning the Cor¬ 
tes after 1698. 

Joao V (b. 1689), who took the throne in 1706 at 
the age of 17, was the son of Pedro and his second wife, 
Maria-Sophia-Elizabeth of Neuberg. An absolute mon¬ 
arch who saw Louis XIV as model, Joao spent consid¬ 
erable sums to glorify both Portugal and his reign. In 
1742, he suffered an illness of the chest that effectively 
stopped his days as an active ruler. The country slid into 
decay. When Joao died on July 31, 1750, he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Jose I. 

See also Habsburg dynasty. 

Further reading: Ames, Glenn J. Renascent Empiref: The 
House of Braganza and the Quest for Stability in Portuguese 
Monsoon Asia, ca. 1640-1683. London: Eveleigh Nash, 


1915; Livermore, H. V. A New History of Portugal. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1976; Newitt, Malyn. A History 
of Portuguese Overseas Expansion, 1400-1668. New York: 
Routledge, 2005. 
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Brazil, conquest and colonization of 

The Portuguese conquest of Brazil was a complex, pro¬ 
longed, and partial process that many scholars argue 
was never fully realized. Lacking large cities, a central¬ 
ized political structure, and a common language, the 
estimated 2 to 3 million precontact indigenous inhab¬ 
itants of the Brazilian coast and interior were divided 
into an intricate patchwork of ethnolinguistic groups 
and clan-based tribes. The principal coastal groups 
were Tupi-speaking peoples who had migrated into 
the area in the preceding centuries, displacing and ab¬ 
sorbing existing groups. Seminomadic hunter-gath¬ 
erers with intimate knowledge of the local environ¬ 
ment, Tupi speakers were divided into numerous major 
branches and hundreds of autonomous bands, often 
in conflict with each other and other groups, and pos¬ 
sessing great skill in the arts of war. Their principal 
weapon, often used with deadly effect, was the bow and 
arrow. Like other ethnolinguistic groups in the Ameri¬ 
cas, many Tupi-speaking peoples practiced ritual can¬ 
nibalism in the most general terms, a cultural-religious 
practice acknowledging the spiritual power of slain en¬ 
emies. The Portuguese used reports of ritual cannibal¬ 
ism to justify their invasion, slave raiding, and other 
excesses of violence, much as the Spanish had used the 
practice of ritual human sacrifice to justify their subju¬ 
gation of the Aztecs in the conquest of Mexico. 

The first European explorer to sight the Brazilian 
coast was Portuguese noble Pedro Alvares Cabral, 
in command of 13 ships headed around the southern tip 
of Africa to India, on April 22, 1500. Following a brief 
excursion on the beach, the expedition’s chronicler, Pero 
Vaz de Caminha, produced the first written report on the 
land and its people. Cabral sent one ship back to Portu¬ 
gal loaded with brazilwood, a red dyewood from which 
the later colony derived its name, and left behind two 
convicts to begin the process of mixing with the natives. 
The following year Florentine explorer Amerigo Ves¬ 
pucci sailed along Brazil’s southern coast. A number of 
French and Spanish expeditions followed. These initial 
contacts with the natives were largely peaceful, though 
here as elsewhere they resulted in the spread of European 
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A group of headhunters from the upper Amazon region in Brazil- 
Enslaving native peoples was the initial strategy of colonizers. 


diseases against which native peoples had no biologi¬ 
cal immunity. These diseases led to rapid population 
declines in many areas long before Europeans arrived. 

The years 1500-30 saw the growth of the brazil¬ 
wood trade between Europeans and Brazil’s coastal 
peoples. Relations between rival French and Portuguese 
traders soon degenerated into a series of violent clashes, 
with the French ignoring the Treaty of Tordesillas of 
1494, to which it was not a signatory. In the early 1520s, 
the Portuguese established a garrisoned trading station at 
Pernambuco, where sugar cultivation was introduced 
in 1526. French-Portuguese hostilities along the coast 
intensified. In 1530, the Portuguese Crown responded 
by commissioning Martim Afonso de Sousa to begin the 
process of settlement and colonization, an expedition 
that in 1532 established the first permanent colony at 
Sao Vicente near modern Sao Paulo. 

As conflicts with the French grew, in the mid-1530s 
KingJoao III and his advisers devised the donatory system, 


which divided the coastland into 15 sections or donato¬ 
ries that extended along imaginary boundaries west into 
the interior, each to be ruled by a captain or hereditary 
lord. Entrusting colonization to a handful of private indi¬ 
viduals who would exercise full authority within their 
respective domains, the Crown hoped to secure its claims 
against its French rivals. Most donatories languished and 
failed, with Sao Vicente and Pernambuco seeing the great¬ 
est albeit limited success. 

Important in this early phase of colonization were a 
small number of individuals who mixed with the natives 
and acted as cultural intermediaries between indigenous 
peoples and the Portuguese. Sailor Diogo Alvares ven¬ 
tured into the interior near Bahia in the early 1500s, mar¬ 
ried the daughter of the chief of the Tupinamba tribe, 
learned their language and culture, and changed his name 
to Caramuru. 

By the 1530s, he had become a respected tribal chief¬ 
tain and from this position of authority worked to facili¬ 
tate the process of colonization. That the Bahia captaincy 
failed was due mainly to poor administration and the set¬ 
tlers’ failure to heed Caramuru’s counsel regarding their 
interactions with the natives. Farther south, the settlement 
of Sao Paulo succeeded in large part by the efforts of Por¬ 
tuguese castaway Joao Ramalho, who had also married 
into a local tribe, the Goiana Tupinikin, and served as 
interpreter and intermediary. Portuguese colonists gener¬ 
ally mixed with the local inhabitants to a greater extent 
than was true of other European powers, thereby facili¬ 
tating subsequent cultural and linguistic melding of dif¬ 
ferent ethnic and racial groups. 

SUGAR TRADE 

As the brazilwood trade faded, sugar became the colo¬ 
ny’s economic backbone. By the mid-I540s, two sugar- 
producing centers had emerged; one was around Per¬ 
nambuco in the north, and the other was in Sao Vicente 
in the south. By this time, competition with French, 
Spanish, and other rivals had sharpened, prompting 
the Portuguese Crown to intensify colonization efforts. 
Consequently, the Crown would play a major role in the 
colony’s economic development. 

In 1549, Tome de Sousa was appointed governor- 
general of Brazil at the head of a major expedition that 
included royal officials, artisans, soldiers, and Jesuit 
missionaries. Sousa established Salvador as the colony’s 
capital. To the south, the French colony at the Guana- 
bara Bay threatened Portuguese control of the southern 
littoral. In 1565-67, the Portuguese defeated and ousted 
the French colony and established the town Sao Sebas- 
tiao de Rio de Janeiro. Sousa’s successor Mem de Sa 
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(governor-general, 1558-74) consolidated royal con¬ 
trol over these coastal population centers. Indigenous 
resistance to colonization intensified, particularly in 
consequence of slave-raiding expeditions organized by 
planters in the rapidly growing sugar industry. Indi¬ 
an counterattacks nearly destroyed the settlements of 
Bahia, Espirito Santo, and Ilheus, and killed Brazil’s 
first bishop, but could not stem the Portuguese tide. 

The Jesuits played a key role in this early phase 
of colonization and in the centralization of royal 
authority. Though their numbers were never large 
(110 in all of Brazil in 1574), their economic, social, 
and cultural impact was huge. Young and aggressive, 
the Jesuit order (founded in 1540) was instrumental 
in establishing the town of Sao Paulo in 1557, and 
in facilitating generally peaceful relations between 
Indians and colonists in the south. Taking no vow of 
poverty, Jesuits made their missions (aldeas) self-sup¬ 
porting and profitable through farming, ranching, 
and related enterprises. They were also crucial to the 
colony’s educational life. For most of the colonial 
period, Jesuit colleges in all the major towns served as 
the colony’s principal schools. 

By the mid-1500s, sugar planters considered that 
labor had become the colony’s principal economic 
bottleneck. Land was plentiful, but sugar production 
in their view required a steady and reliable supply of 
bound labor. Enslaving native peoples was their ini¬ 
tial strategy for meeting these rising labor demands. 
The period from 1540 to 1600 saw the most extensive 
use of Indian slave labor in Brazil’s burgeoning sugar 
industry. By the late 1500s, disease and native resis¬ 
tance combined to make Indian slavery unable to meet 
sugar growers’ labor demands, leading to conflicts 
among the Crown, sugar growers, and the Jesuits. The 
Crown tended to advocate the integration of Indians 
into the economy as free wage laborers; sugar grow¬ 
ers promoted slavery; and Jesuits worked toward the 
transformation of Indians into a kind of smallholding 
or peasant class. Whose vision predominated hinged 
on a host of local and regional variables. 

The transition from Indian to African slave labor 
was gradual, though by the early 1600s African slave 
labor dominated the sugar industry. The first Africans 
came as servants and sailors, while the first large-scale 
importation of African slaves did not begin until the 
1570s. By the 1580s, the labor force on the 66 sugar 
plantations of Pernambuco is estimated at two-thirds 
Indian and one-third African slaves. In later decades, 
the proportion of African slaves grew, so that by 1600 
Brazil’s slave labor force was predominantly African. 


Over the next 250 years, Brazil became the single larg¬ 
est recipient of African slaves in the Americas, espe¬ 
cially the Northeast, the colony’s principal sugar zone. 

Brazil’s European population remained overwhelm¬ 
ingly concentrated in coastal areas. All the major cit¬ 
ies founded in the 1500s were ports, including Bahia, 
Sao Vicente, Olinda (1537), Santos (1545), Salvador 
(1549), Vitoria (1551), and Rio de Janeiro (1565). The 
pattern continued well into the 1600s, especially in 
the north and along the lower reaches of the Amazon. 
The Brazilian population remained heavily concentrated 
in coastal areas through the colonial period and after. 
As European coastal populations swelled, migrations 
of Indian peoples away from the coast intensified, pro¬ 
ducing a ripple effect throughout the interior. In 1585, 
Sao Paulo colonists officially authorized slave-raiding 
expeditions, and for the next 150 years the bandeiran- 
tes hunted Indian slaves across much of Brazil in the 
service of Paulista sugar planters. From the 1550s on, a 
series of epidemics ravaged Indian populations, includ¬ 
ing those of 1552 around Bahia, 1554 around Sao 
Paulo, Espirito Santo in 1559, and continuing through 
the colonial period. 

Further impelling the Portuguese Crown to consol¬ 
idate its hold on the colony was the Dutch presence in 
the Northeast, from the 1620s until their expulsion in 
1654. The discovery of gold in present-day Minas Gerais 
in the mid-1690s led to a gold rush in these regions 
from 1700 to 1760, while discovery of diamonds in 
the same region in the 1720s further propelled expan¬ 
sion into the interior. Many escaped African slaves also 
escaped into the interior, sometimes forming Maroon 
societies of runaway slaves, called quilombos. The 
largest and most resilient, Palmares, endured through 
most of the 1600s. By 1700, the population of the col¬ 
onized areas was an estimated 300,000, with 100,000 
whites, 150,000 mostly African slaves, and 50,000 free 
blacks, Indians, and mixed-race groups. 

Colonial Brazil’s first 250 years set in motion a 
series of patterns and processes that profoundly shaped 
the subsequent development of Brazilian society. Espe¬ 
cially important in this regard were the formation of an 
export-oriented economy (most notably brazilwood, 
sugar, gold, and diamonds); stark divisions of race 
and class; highly unequal landownership; a substantial 
degree of racial and ethnic intermingling, particularly 
among the lower classes; the gradual movement of the 
frontier of settlement westward; the subordination of 
Indian and African peoples within a relatively rigid 
social hierarchy; and the existence of vast unconquered 
lands beyond the western and northern frontiers. 
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See also Aztecs, human sacrifice and the; Dutch in 
Latin America; sugarcane plantations in the Ameri¬ 
cas; VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY. 
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Brest, Council of 

The Council of Brest took place in the city of Brest, in 
modern-day Belarus, on June 1, 1596. It produced a 
“union of the churches,” an agreement between the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church and Eastern Orthodox Christians 
who lived in modern-day Belarus, Poland, and Ukraine. 

During the 16th century, a large number of East¬ 
ern Orthodox Christians found themselves living with¬ 
in the expanding Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. 
The Church of Kiev, historically a center of Byzantine 
Christianity, had avoided formally breaking ecclesial 
communion with either Rome or Constantinople after 
the Great Schism of 1054. The leader of this church, 
Metropolitan Isidore, had been an active participant 
in the Council of Florence (1438-39), which sought 
the reunion of all the Eastern Churches with Rome. In 
much of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, memo¬ 
ry of the Council of Florence Union continued to guide 
church relations. For example, there are a number of 
extant letters of complaint between Kiev and Rome that 
refer to the directives of the Council of Florence. 

Metropolitan Michael (Ragoza) of Kiev and a num¬ 
ber of his colleagues began negotiations with Roman 
Catholic authorities and King Sigismund III of Poland 
in 1594. The Orthodox Church hierarchy wished to 
have the protections and privileges enjoyed by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. The Orthodox were fac¬ 
ing discrimination and pressure from the local Protes¬ 
tant and Roman Catholic landholders and nobility. The 
hierarchs wished protection from these forces, and the 
Polish king wished to lessen the growing influence of 
Moscow upon the Orthodox faithful. The king promised 
the Orthodox hierarchs the same privileges the Roman 
Catholic hierarchs received. He also promised to pre¬ 
serve the Orthodox faith, rituals, and customs. These 
guarantees were proclaimed by the king on August 2, 


1595. Pope Clement VIII accepted the union with addi¬ 
tional conditions. The Orthodox hierarchs accepted the 
agreement at a subsequent synod held in Brest in 1596. 
While the Union was accepted by the bishops of Vladi¬ 
mir, Lutsk, Polotsk, Pinsk, and Kholm, it was rejected 
by the bishops of L’viv and Przemysl (ironically two of 
the centers of the Greek Catholic Church today) and 
numerous Orthodox monastics and laypeople. These 
laypeople formed religious brotherhoods led by Cos¬ 
sacks opposed to the Union and sought new Orthodox 
bishops from Constantinople. 

The strongest reason for opposition to the Union 
was the belief that such an agreement would lead to the 
destruction of the autonomy of the Kievan Church and 
restrictions on its traditions, liturgy, and faith. Sadly all 
of these consequences eventually came to pass. 

The success or failure of the Union was largely 
based on the strength of the Polish-Lithuanian Com¬ 
monwealth, and later the Kingdom of Poland. After the 
partitions of Poland by Prussia, Russia, and Austria, the 
Union was violently abused under the Russian Empire. 
The Union continued to prosper within the Austrian 
Empire, however, and became centered in the Galician 
capital of L’viv. Today the largest of the Eastern Catho¬ 
lic Churches, the Greek Catholic Church in Ukraine (or 
Ukrainian-Greek Catholic Church), is the successor of 
the Union of Brest. Fifty years later, another agreement 
called the Union of Uzhorod, uniting the Orthodox 
Church of Mukachevo with the Roman Church, was 
extensively based on the Union of Brest. 

See also Counter-Reformation (Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion) in Europe. 

Further reading: Gudziak, Boris A. Crisis and Reform: The 
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and the Genesis of the Union of Brest. Cambridge, MA: Har¬ 
vard University Press, 2001. 
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British East India Company 

See Volume IV. 

British North America 

Italian merchant John Cabot’s 1497 voyage from Eng¬ 
land west to what is now Newfoundland, Canada, was 
Europe’s first contact with North America since the Vi¬ 
kings. Cabot’s feat intensified English attention to the 
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In an engraving by John Hall published in 1775, 'William Penn is shown standing (center, right) as he negotiates with local Native 
Americans. Penn founded the colony of Pennsylvania in 1681 for those fleeing religious persecution. 


New World, yet for more than a hundred years, England 
would trail Spain and other European nations in ex¬ 
ploring and exploiting the hemisphere. By 1750, how¬ 
ever, Britain, having overcome a multitude of political, 
religious, and economic crises, was poised to dominate 
North America. 

EARLY UNDERTAKINGS 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth I, two efforts to 
establish English colonies in America ended in failure 
and death. In 1582, Sir Humphrey Gilbert personally 
led a large crew across the Atlantic to reclaim Cabot’s 
Newfoundland for the queen. Its unfavorable climate 
and competition from Spanish and Portuguese fishermen 
dampened Gilbert’s hopes. On the voyage home less than 
a year later, Gilbert perished in an Azores storm. 

Somewhat more successful was Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Gilbert’s half brother, and, for a time, a court favorite. 
Raleigh mounted a new colonial project in 1585, send¬ 


ing five ships bearing a hundred colonists to Roanoke 
Island, off the North Carolina coast. When these settlers 
abandoned their mission in 1586, a second group was 
shipped to Roanoke, including the parents of Virginia 
Dare, who was, in 1587, the first English child born 
in North America. By 1590, a series of reprovisioning 
and rescue missions were reporting that the colony had 
disappeared, leaving generations of historians to argue 
whether Indian warfare, internal clashes, famine, disease, 
or some combination of these had wiped out Raleigh’s 
colonial ambitions. 

As the 17th century dawned, England, despite its 
1588 defeat of the Spanish Armada, followed by other 
triumphs over Spain, was still scarcely a presence in North 
America. At home, rapid population growth and policies 
that forced subsistence farmers off the land, combined 
with REFORMATiON-fueled religious conflicts, were cre¬ 
ating both crisis and opportunity. British colonization in 
America emerged as a patchwork process that sent royal 
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courtiers, London investors, religious dissident families, 
and the desperately poor across the Atlantic in search of 
profits and new hope. 

COLONIAL “PLANTATION” BEFORE 1660 

Britain’s eventual dominion in eastern North America 
started unpromisingly in 1607 when Jamestown was 
founded in the region Raleigh had earlier named “Vir¬ 
ginia” for Elizabeth I, the presumed “Virgin Queen.” 
Disciplinary measures imposed by soldier-adventurer 
John Smith, followed by John Rolfe’s 1614 introduction 
of tobacco cultivation, eventually saved Jamestown, 
although major crises continued. Finding capable colo¬ 
nists in this wild and dangerous land remained difficult; 
Virginians turned to indentured servitude and even¬ 
tually slavery for their labor needs. 

As religious conflict deepened in the mother country, 
British dissidents of varying faiths sought refuge, influ¬ 
ence, and livelihoods in North America. In 1632, Mary¬ 
land was founded near Virginia by George Calvert, the 
first baron Baltimore, a recent convert to Catholicism. 
He was granted a proprietary charter by King Charles 
I, who wife was Catholic. Together, Virginia and Mary¬ 
land composed the Chesapeake region and survived with 
similar economies based on tobacco and coerced labor. 

Meanwhile, in the Massachusetts Bay region other 
dissenting Englishmen deliberately sought exile from 
what they saw as a religiously and politically corrupt 
homeland. The Pilgrims, who made their way to Plym¬ 
outh in 1620, and the Puritans, who began arriving in 
large numbers in 1630, sought to create a religious com¬ 
monwealth that would serve as a “light to the world” 
and end the reign of the hated Stuart monarchy. Shrewd 
Puritan investors managed to assemble a joint-stock 
company that won Crown authorization to claim New 
England land. By the 1640s, more than 20,000 English 
men and women were living there. 

Although more socially stable and economically 
diversified than the Chesapeake, the growing Puri¬ 
tan religious state experienced problems that fractured 
Massachusetts Bay. John Winthrop’s leadership soon 
sparked internal religious dissent, led by Roger Wil¬ 
liams and Anne Hutchinson, resulting their 1635-36 
banishment to Rhode Island. Religious differences and a 
desire for more land led Thomas Hooker and others to 
relocate in 1636 to what became Connecticut. 

With the end of the Cromwell Commonwealth and 
the Restoration of King Charles II in 1660, Britain hit 
its imperial stride in the New World. Between 1660 and 
1732, all the colonies that would eventually break away 
in the American Revolution came into existence or were 


wrenched from European rivals. Additionally, the Brit¬ 
ish made significant inroads in the Canadian Maritime 
regions east of New France. 

In 1664, as part of a consolidation of royal power, 
Charles II sent a fleet of ships to seize lands along the 
Hudson River that had been claimed in 1609 by the 
Dutch West Indian Company and settled by Dutch col¬ 
onists. New Netherland, soon renamed New York, 
was the king’s gift to his brother James, duke of York, 
who became King James II in 1687. As sole propri¬ 
etor of a territory that also included New Jersey and 
Delaware, the duke ruled autocratically, parceling out 
some of his holdings to favored friends. Although he 
was also the duke’s personal friend, William Penn in 
1681 became a very different kind of proprietor when, 
in payment of debts owed Penn’s late father, the king 
granted him an extensive holding named Pennsylva¬ 
nia. To the dismay of family and his royal connections, 
Penn had become a member of the Society of Friends, 
known scornfully as “Quakers,” and his “Holy Exper¬ 
iment” made Pennsylvania a refuge for Friends and 
others fleeing religious persecution. 

In 1663, Charles II rewarded eight men who had 
supported his return to the British throne by grant¬ 
ing them a proprietorship that they promptly named 
Carolina, Latin for Charles. By 1670, Carolina was 
peopled mainly by Virginians, moving south for better 
or more expansive lands, and Englishmen from West 
Indian sugar plantations. 

This territory became the first in North America to 
depend heavily on slave labor from its inception. Within 
20 years, the colony was profiting from such warm- 
weather commodities as cotton, indigo, timber, cattle, 
and rice. By the early 1700s, African slaves outnumbered 
white settlers in this “Rice Kingdom.” 

At its founding in 1732, Georgia was quite unlike 
other British colonies. Located between Carolina and 
Spanish-controlled Florida, it had a royal charter from 
King George II that allowed English general James 
Oglethorpe to fulfill his philanthropic dream of reset¬ 
tling poor British immigrants. To assure the virtue of 
these worthy poor, this new colony’s overseers forbade 
alcoholic beverages and banned slavery. By 1750, 
however, Georgia had become a slaveholding society, 
much like neighboring Carolina. 

MIX OF RELIGION AND GOVERNANCE 

Britain’s North American colonies began as a hodge¬ 
podge of religions, forms of governance, and econom¬ 
ic systems. Clinging mainly to the continent’s eastern 
seaboard, colonists of different regions and settlement 
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histories had little to do with one another. As Britain 
began to consolidate its imperial power and goals in the 
period of political stability that followed the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688, its colonies experienced enormous 
population growth and new social and political challeng¬ 
es both within colonial society and in dealings with the 
“Mother Country.” 

In 1651, during Cromwell’s regime, Parliament 
passed its first Navigation Act, designed to assure that 
growing colonial holdings, including those in North 
America, would produce wealth only for Britain’s benefit 
and not for its European rivals. Many more navigation 
acts would follow. These mercantilist laws attempted 
to control both agricultural and manufactured goods. 
Many colonists, including plantation owners and New 
England shipbuilders, were enriched, but these laws also 
restricted colonial growth and trade initiatives. 

As part of its aggressive commercial policy, Britain, 
by the 18th century, had become the world’s major trad¬ 
er in African slaves, surpassing the Dutch. Although the 
majority of slaves were destined for the sugar islands of 
the Caribbean, almost three hundred thousand slaves 
were “delivered” to the North American colonies 
between 1700 and the outbreak of the American Revolu¬ 
tion. Slave importation outstripped robust immigration 
of whites. No longer suffering a manpower glut, Eng¬ 
land discouraged emigration by its own people (with the 
exception of convicted criminals) but wooed colonists 
from many countries, including France, the Netherlands, 
and German principalities, often offering religious free¬ 
dom and British citizenship. 

As colonial populations increased and competed, 
issues of governance and home rule emerged. Many 
colonies had set up assemblies—Virginia’s House of 
Burgesses of 1619 was the first—to deal with local polit¬ 
ical problems. These were by no means representative 
elected bodies, but were dominated by large landown¬ 
ers and other men of importance. Colonies that traced 
their origins to proprietors (like Calvert and the duke 
of York) tended to have more autocratic governments. 
The New England colonies generally allowed broader 
participation in political decision making. Quaker Pro¬ 
prietor William Penn’s policies allowed more than half 
of Pennsylvania’s male population to have some politi¬ 
cal say. Royal governors, chosen by the king or Parlia¬ 
ment, would often override local assemblies’ intentions. 
As colonial populations grew in the 1700s, so too did 
their thirst for effective political power. Between the 
Glorious Revolution and the French and Indian War, 
assemblies in Pennsylvania, New York, Virginia, South 
Carolina, and Massachusetts often contested royal pre¬ 


rogatives and frequently had their way. Colonial legis¬ 
lators asserted their rights as British citizens to partici¬ 
pate in lawmaking. 

Britain’s imperial dominance in the 18th century was 
closely connected to its relationships with Native Ameri¬ 
can tribal groups and its use of diplomacy, or more often 
war, to keep Spain and France from gaining ground in the 
Western Hemisphere. Colonial policies were crafted with 
an eye to outflanking perceived threats from the these 
two powerful nations, and their native allies. Fearing that 
an alliance between Spain and France would imperil its 
colonial interests, Britain entered the 1701 War of the 
Spanish Succession. In the subsequent Treaty of Utrecht 
of 1713, Britain gained control of much of eastern Can¬ 
ada and wrested from Spain its remaining colonial slave 
trade. More conflicts flared up in succeeding years as the 
three powers competed for trade preferences and territo¬ 
rial control. Flare-ups occurred regularly between British 
Carolina and Georgia, and neighboring Spanish Florida. 
The “War of Jenkins’ Ear” began in 1739 when Span¬ 
ish customs officials stopped suspected British smugglers 
and perhaps cut off the English captain’s ear. By 1744, 
Britain was fighting both Spain and France for North 
American and West Indian dominance in the War of 
the Austrian Succession. 

Wars with Indian tribes were a constant from the 
earliest years of British incursion in North America. 
In 1622, Opechancanough, the chief who succeeded 
his brother, Powhatan, became convinced that whites 
had no intention of leaving. He and his men attacked 
Jamestown, killing 300 settlers. In 1675, Wampanoag 
chief Metacom, known to New Englanders as King 
Philip, launched a major but ultimately unsuccessful 
effort to drive out the rapidly growing white popula¬ 
tion. Twelve towns in Massachusetts were destroyed; a 
thousand whites and three thousand natives perished. 
At almost the same time, Virginians desperate for land 
were killing local Indians in an uprising known as 
Bacon’s Rebellion. 

But European powers also made alliances with 
tribes, hoping to recruit their military aid against other 
tribes allied with their rivals. The powerful Iroquois 
Confederacy, centered in New York and Pennsylvania, 
had once helped the Dutch, but later became an impor¬ 
tant British ally during King Philip’s War. The Iro¬ 
quois would help British and colonial forces attack the 
French and their set of Indian allies in the run-up to the 
1754 French and Indian War. 

By 1750, although not unchallenged, Britain’s North 
American empire was near its zenith. Britain’s mastery of 
the continent would soon be enhanced by its smashing 
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victory in the coming war with France. Yet from that 
victory grew the seeds of colonial rebellion that would, 
before the end of the century, lose Britain a major por¬ 
tion of North America. 

Further reading: McFarlane, Anthony. The British in the 
Americas, 1480-1815. New York: Longman, 1994; Sosin, 
Jack M. English America and Imperial Inconsistency: The 
Rise of Provincial Autonomy, 1696-1715. Lincoln: Universi¬ 
ty of Nebraska Press, 1985; Ubbelohde, Carl. The American 
Colonies and the British Empire, 1607-1763. Wheeling, IL: 
Harlan Davidson, 1973. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Bull of Demarcation 

Christopher Columbus’s first voyage to the Americas 
threatened to intensify the rivalry between the Catho¬ 
lic kingdoms of Spain (Castile) and Portugal into open 
warfare. Both kingdoms wanted to claim all newly 
discovered lands that were not Christian, that is, not 
Catholic. The Line of Demarcation was Pope Alexan¬ 
der IV’s solution to this problem. He issued the Bull of 
Demarcation to prevent Spain and Portugal from bat¬ 
tling over new territories with resources such as gold. 
The bull successfully prevented a war between Spain 
and Portugal in the 16th century. 

Neither the pope nor the Spanish or Portuguese 
actually knew what this line was dividing. The knowl¬ 
edge of the lands west of Europe was sketchy, and most 
people thought that the land Columbus had reached 
was part of Asia. The pope may have believed that 
the Spanish would reach the same lands sailing west 
over the Atlantic that the Portuguese would reach sail¬ 
ing east around Africa. Previously in 1455, 1456, and 
1481, popes had issued bulls about newly discovered 
land, although they had no knowledge of the actual 
geography of the earth. 

The Roman Catholic nations left out of these bulls, 
including the French and Dutch, paid no attention to 
the papal decrees. The power of the Catholic Church 
in the Middle Ages had guided all international affairs 
in Europe up to the 15th century. France and Hol¬ 
land ignored the document, showing that the temporal 
power of the church was waning. 

When Columbus returned from the Americas, he 
stopped in Portugal before going to back to the court 
of Ferdinand V and Isabella I of Spain. King Joao 
II of Portugal claimed the lands Columbus told him 


about even though the explorer had sailed for the 
Spanish monarchs. Ferdinand and Isabella appealed 
to Pope Alexander VI, a Spaniard, for a solution. He 
issued the Inter caetera , the papal Bull of Demarca¬ 
tion, which was very biased toward Spain. This docu¬ 
ment conferred all non-Christian lands found west of 
the designated line to Spain to explore and convert to 
Christianity. Portugal was to have all non-Christian 
lands east of the line. This decree in principle shut the 
Portuguese out of the Americas. 

Dissatisfied, the Portuguese appealed to both the 
pope and Spain. Two more papal bulls followed— 
Examinae devotionis and another Inter caetera. These 
documents drew a line 100 leagues west of Cape Verde 
Islands. Discoveries east of the line were to belong 
to Portugal, and discoveries west of the line were to 
belong to Spain. This resulted in Spain’s domination of 
all of South and Central America except Brazil, which 
the Portuguese claimed. The Treaty of Tordesillas 
modified the papal bull in 1494. 

The Bull of Demarcation and later decrees gave 
the rights to colonize, exploit, and convert all non-Chris¬ 
tian territory to Catholicism. These decrees treated all 
newly discovered nations and people as property and 
disregarded all non-Christian governments the Catholic 
explorers found. 

Later the church realized these bulls were the 
cause of the enslavement and brutalization of native 
peoples and tried to emphasize peaceful, noncoerced 
conversion to Christianity. But it was too late; the 
system of Europeans’ forcibly taking control of non- 
Christian lands was already entrenched in the Ameri¬ 
cas, Africa, and Asia. 

There have been modern movements for the revoca¬ 
tion of these papal bulls. Indigenous peoples feel they 
were used for the subjugation of non-Christian indig¬ 
enous peoples and should be rescinded to reflect mod¬ 
ern thinking. Certainly, the leaders in Rome could not 
have foreseen the horrendous decimation of native peo¬ 
ples that the conquest by the European powers caused. 
The Falkland War of the 1980s was in part justified 
by Argentina’s claim that the Falkland Islands is based 
on the Inter caetera. However, the Treaty of Madrid in 
1750 annulled the boundary line. 

See also reducciones (congregaciones) in colonial 
Spanish America; repartimiento in Spanish America. 

Further reading: Carman, Glen. “On the Pope’s Original 
Intent: Las Casas Reads the Papal Bulls of 1493.” Colonial 
Latin American Review (v.7/2); Williamson, Edwin. Penguin 
History of Latin America. New York: Allen Lane, 1992; 
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Spate, O. H. K. “The Alexandrine Bulls and the Treaty of 
Tordesillas,” in Spanish Lake, Australian National Universi¬ 
ty Press, N.D. epress.anu.edu.au/spanish_lake/ch02s02.html 
(cited November 14, 2005). 

Nancy Pippen Eckerman 

Bushido, Tokugawa period in Japan 

When Tokugawa Ieyasu defeated Ishida Mitsunari 
at the Battle of Sekigahara in October 1600, Bushido, 
the “way of the warrior,” which his victorious samurai 
followed, was just reaching its apogee. (Bushi, which 
means “warrior,” is another term used interchangeably 
with samurai , which means “one who serves [a lord].”) 

It is an unwritten code that governed the lives of the 
upper-class warrior and was more severe than the law 
code governing the common people. In 1603, Tokuga¬ 
wa was recognized as the shogun, or military ruler of 
Japan, by Emperor Go-Yozei. A samurai served in the 
household of a daimyo, or lord. A samurai whose lord’s 
line was extinct became a ronin, or masterless samurai. 
As a result of prolonged warfare between lords before 
1603, there were many ronin in Japan. 

Bushido’s origins can be traced to the first appearance 
of Zen Buddhism in Japan in the 12th century. Zen Bud¬ 
dhism was widely adopted by an emerging warrior class. 

Zen gave samurai the moral and intellectual strength 
to follow a demanding calling in life, for which only 
death could free the true warrior. Bushido emphasized 
strict loyalty to one’s lord, even to the point of death in 
battle. And, if faced with disgraceful surrender, Bushido 
called for the samurai to meet death by his own hand. 
In seppuku, commonly called hara kiri in the West, a 
samurai disemboweled himself with a short dagger, after 
which a trusted friend or comrade, acting as his second, 
would sever his head with a blow of his sword. 

Bushido also demanded the samurai lead a clean 
and honorable life, protect the weak, abstain from 
riotous living and drunkenness, conscious that he was 
the representative of the daimyo he served, whose 
heraldic badge was always displayed prominently on 
his clothing. Aside from giving him a code of honor, 
Bushido made the samurai a fearsome warrior with 
his sword. He strove for mental discipline achieved 
through swordsmanship akin to that achieved through 
the pursuit of Zen. 

Perhaps the greatest statement of Bushido and 
the sword in the Tokugawa period is found in 1716’s 
Hagakure, or “hidden leaves.” It is a compilation of the 



A ronin, or masterless samurai, fends off arrows in this Japanese 
print. The study of samurai philosophy continues today. 


philosophies of Yamamoto Tsunetomo that was sanc¬ 
tioned by the Tokugawa shoguns for its accurate rep¬ 
resentation of the prevailing philosophies during its 
reign. It blended the discipline and insight of Zen with 
the ancestor worship taught by Confucianism. 

See also ronin, 47 . 

Further reading: Samuel, Robert T. The Samurai: The Philos¬ 
ophy of Victory. New York: Barnes and Noble, 2004; Sato, 
Hiraoki, trans. and ed. The Sword and the Mind. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 2004; Musashi, Miyamoto. The Book of 
Five Rings. Translated by Thomas Cleary. Boston: Shambha- 
la, 2003; Shigesuke, Tairo. Code of the Samurai. Translated 
by Thomas Cleary. Rutland, VT: Tuttle Publishing, 1999. 
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Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar Nunez 

(c. 1490-1557) Spanish explorer of America 

Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca was the first European to 
see and travel through the U.S. Southwest and author of 
one of the most remarkable tales in the history of explo¬ 
ration. He and several companions survived a shipwreck 
off the Texas coast in 1528, were enslaved by Indians, 
escaped, and spent the next eight years wandering west¬ 
ward through Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and pos¬ 
sibly California before turning south into Mexico and 
reuniting with their countrymen. His official report of 
this remarkable odyssey of some 6,200 miles, submitted 
to the king under the title La Relacion (The Account ), 
was published in 1542. His report stirred the Spanish 
imagination with its speculations about the fabled “Seven 
Cities of Cibola,” which he claimed lay just to the north 
of the lands through which he had journeyed, while also 
providing modern-day scholars with an unprecedented 
glimpse into Native American society and culture before 
the Spanish invasion and conquest of portions of the U.S. 
Southwest after 1550. 

Born in Jerez, Andalusia, Spain about 1490, Alvar 
Nunez was the grandson of Pedro de Vera, renowned 
for his ruthless conquest of the Canary Islands in the 
early and mid-1400s. (Cabeza de vaca, or “cow’s head,” 
was an honorific title bestowed on his mother’s side of 
the family from an incident in the reconquest of Iberia 
dating to the year 1212; this explorer is often referred 
to simply as Alvar Nunez.) After a distinguished mili¬ 


tary career in Spain from 1511 to the 1520s, in 1527 
he was appointed second in command of an expedition 
of conquest in Florida led by Panfilo de Narvaez. It was 
Narvaez’s bungling leadership, along with bad luck and 
bad weather, that eventually led to the shipwreck off 
the coast of Texas, whence the Cabeza de Vaca’s over¬ 
land odyssey commenced. 

Certain features of Cabeza de Vaca’s Relacion have 
received particular attention. One concerns the customs 
and lifestyles of the indigenous peoples whose paths he 
and his companions crossed. Descriptions of their foods, 
material cultures, gender relations, marriage rites, celebra¬ 
tions, religious beliefs and practices, languages, methods of 
warfare, and relations with other groups captivated Euro¬ 
pean readers. Cabeza de Vaca’s personal transformation 
is another element of the book that readers find striking. 
Stripped of the accoutrements of European civilization, 
Cabeza de Vaca grows humbler, more spiritual, and more 
appreciative and sympathetic with his native hosts. His 
journey has thus been interpreted as both a literal jour¬ 
ney across unknown lands, and an inner spiritual journey 
in which he comes to acknowledge the humanity of the 
Indians. This is reflected, some maintain, in the reputa¬ 
tion he and his companions earned as healers. Time and 
again they reportedly cured the ailments of those soliciting 
their assistance, an aspect of his Relacion that has aroused 
considerable attention. In the 1930s, the scholars Carl 
Sauer and Cleve Hallenbeck attempted to retrace Cabeza 
de Vaca’s overland journey. Hallenbeck’s account is still 
considered the definitive study on the topic. 
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After reuniting with his countrymen and returning 
to Spain in 1537, Cabeza de Vaca was appointed gov¬ 
ernor of the Rio de la Plata region. Undertaking fur¬ 
ther remarkable overland odysseys in South America, 
he ran afoul of the authorities, was imprisoned for two 
years, and was sent back to Spain, where he was found 
guilty but pardoned by the king. His odyssey inspired 
an award-winning film (Cabeza de Vaca, 1991), fur¬ 
ther testimony to the enduring interest inspired by his 
extraordinary odyssey as described in his Relation. 

See also voyages of discovery. 

Further reading: Hallenbeck, Cleve. Alvar Nunez Cabeza de 
Vaca: The Journey and Route of the First Europeans to Cross 
the Continent of North America. Glendale, CA: Arthur H. 
Clark, 1940; Covey, Cyclone, translator and annotator. Ca¬ 
beza de Vaca’s Adventures in the Unknown Interior of Amer¬ 
ica. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1993. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Cabot, John (c. 1451-c. 1498) 
and Sebastian (c. 1483-1557) 

European explorers 

Key figures among the European explorers during the 
age of discovery whose exploits gave important knowl¬ 
edge of the Americas to their European patrons, John 
Cabot (c. 1451-98) and his son, Sebastian Cabot (c. 



John and Sebastian Cabot are credited with the discovery of North 
America, although their exact landing spot is not known. 


1483-1557), have long been a source of controversy 
and speculation regarding various aspects of their lives 
and achievements. Probably born in Genoa around 
1451, John Cabot moved to Venice in his youth, where 
he became a naturalized citizen. Believing, like Chris¬ 
topher Columbus, that he could reach the Far East 
by sailing west, he journeyed to England in the 1480s, 
residing mainly in Bristol until March 1496, when 
King Henry VII granted him the authority to launch 
an expedition of discovery in his name. Sailing from 
Bristol on May 20, 1497, with one ship and a crew of 
18, he reached the North American coast on June 24. It 
is not known whether his son, Sebastian, accompanied 
him. 

The precise location of his landing is a matter of 
some dispute but is generally believed to be Cape Breton 
Island. Cabot is conventionally credited with “discover¬ 
ing” North America on behalf of his English patrons, 
even though the fish-rich seas off the coast of northern 
North America had been visited for most of the previ¬ 
ous century by commercial fishermen of various Euro¬ 
pean nationalities. Regardless of which European first 
sighted the North American mainland during this era, 
Cabot’s claims of discovery became the basis for Eng¬ 
lish claims to North America. 

Rewarded for his discovery with an annual pen¬ 
sion of 20 pounds, Cabot launched a second voyage in 
1498. He was never heard from again and is presumed 
to have died in or near North America. His son, Sebas¬ 
tian, also received a patent from the king of England to 
continue the explorations begun by his father. Searching 
for the fabled Northwest Passage through the Americas 
to the Far East, he is generally believed to have explored 
the northern shores of North America, perhaps sailing 
as far as Hudson Bay, in 1508-09. In 1512, he switched 
patrons, entering the Spanish service under Holy Roman 
Emperor Charles V. In 1518, he was named chief pilot, 
and in 1526, following the return of the ship of Ferdi¬ 
nand Magellan, he sailed to the Rio de la Plata region 
of southern South America, probably searching for gold 
and other treasure. 

In 1530, after the expedition had largely failed, he 
returned to Spain. In 1548, he switched patrons again, 
returning to England and in 1553 becoming governor 
of a joint-stock company, later known as the Muscovy 
Company, much of whose capital was expended in the 
failed effort to discover the Northwest Passage. One of 
the company’s expeditions did reach the White Sea, cul¬ 
minating in a commercial treaty with Russia and sub¬ 
stantial weakening of the Hanseatic League. Sebastian 
Cabot claimed for himself many of the discoveries and 
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achievements of his father. Until the work of 19th-century 
scholars, it was thought that Sebastian, not John, had 
“discovered” North America for the English. 

See also voyages of discovery. 

Further reading: Firstbrook, Peter L. The Voyage of the Mat¬ 
thew: John Cabot and the Discovery of North America. San 
Francisco: KQED, 1997; Harrisse, Flenry. John Cabot, the 
Discoverer of North America, and Sebastian, His Son; A 
Chapter of the Maritime History of England under the Tu¬ 
dors, 1496-1557. London: Stevens, 1896. 
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Cabral, Pedro Alvares 

(c. 1460-1526?) Portuguese explorer 

Commissioned by the king of Portugal Manuel I to fol¬ 
low the route of fellow Portuguese navigator Vasco Da 
Gama around the Cape of Good Hope on a major trad¬ 
ing expedition to India, the nobleman Pedro Alvares 
Cabral set sail from Lisbon on March 8, 1500, in com¬ 
mand of 1,200 men in 13 ships laden with trade goods 
and provisions sufficient to last a year. Swinging far to 
the west—by some accounts to avoid a brewing storm, 
by others in consequence of being blown off course by 
a storm—on April 2, 1500, he encountered instead the 
coast of Brazil, with whose discovery he is generally 
credited. There, at various spots along the beach, he and 
his crew spent nine days peaceably bartering and inter¬ 
acting with the natives. Building a large wooden cross, 
planting a flag, and claiming the land for Portugal, Ca¬ 
bral and his expedition sailed on to India. He left be¬ 
hind two convicts, previously condemned to death, in 
the hopes that they would mix with the natives. 

What became of them is not known, though the 
episode illustrates the Portuguese policy of promoting 
miscegenation as a way to draw unknown lands and 
peoples into the Portuguese orbit. Cabral also filled one 
of his ships, the Lemos, with brazilwood, a red-tinted 
tree whose pulp, he correctly surmised, would serve as a 
commercially viable textile dye. Cabral sent the Lemos 
and brazilwood straight back to Portugal, along with a 
long descriptive letter on the discovery from the ship’s 
chronicler, Pero Vaz de Caminha. 

Caminha’s letter was the first European eyewitness 
description of Brazil. In it he paid special attention to 
what he perceived as the simplicity, innocence, and 
primitivism of the people, represented especially in their 
nakedness. His report, like those of others who fol¬ 


lowed in subsequent years, fueled the European imagi¬ 
nation regarding the “noble savages” inhabiting the 
New World. Caminha was also struck by the natives’ 
lack of domesticated animals; their lack of knowledge 
of metal, including gold; and the limited commercial 
potential of the land and its people. 

Fortunately for the Portuguese the lands Cabral and 
his men had just encountered fell well within the bound¬ 
aries of the lands granted to Portugal as codified in the 
Treaty of Tordesillas of 1494. In subsequent years, 
the Portuguese Crown commissioned a series of navi¬ 
gators to continue the explorations and trade relations 
begun by Cabral. By the 1530s, Brazil had been loosely 
incorporated into the Portuguese sphere of influence, 
though their superior position was tentative and under 
serious challenge by the French. 

See also Brazil, conquest and colonization of. 

Further reading: Hemming, John. Red Gold: The Conquest 
of the Brazilian Indians. London: Papermac, 1978; Fausto, 
Boris. Concise History of Brazil. New York: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1999. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

cacao 

Called kakaw in the language of the ancient Maya, as¬ 
sociated with the merchant deity El Chuaj, or “black 
scorpion,” cacao (processed into cocoa), from which 
chocolate is derived, was widely produced across large 
parts of lowland Mesoamerica and Central America, 
the regions to which it was indigenous. Like coffee, the 
seed of a small tree, cacao was one of the region’s most 
important trade items, with cacao beans often used as a 
form of currency, as among the Aztecs. Cultivated since 
at least 600 b.c.e., cacao was one of the chief items 
of trade and export among some Maya polities, such 
as the Early Classic Pacific Coast city-state of Balberta. 
Its consumption limited to the elite, with strict taboos 
against commoners’ production and use, cacao was 
mixed with foods and spices such as chili, maize flour, 
and cinnamon to make various chocolate drinks. 

The conquest of Mexico and conquest of 
Central America transformed the production and con¬ 
sumption of cacao in important ways. No longer restrict¬ 
ed exclusively to the elite, cacao consumption soared 
among most all social groups—Indian, Spanish, mestizo, 
and, to a lesser extent, Africans. Spaniards also changed 
the traditional recipe, often dispensing with maize flour 
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and sweetening it with sugar and vanilla. By the mature 
colonial period, cacao had become a most popular 
nonalcoholic beverage in Spanish and colonial Mexico. 

Cacao also became an important element in Spain’s 
mercantile economy, along with other tropical export 
commodities such as sugar, tobacco, indigo, and 
cochineal. As a result of increased demand, both within 
the colonies and overseas, cacao production increased 
dramatically. Cacao plantations soon emerged across 
Mesoamerica and the circum-Caribbean, including Ven¬ 
ezuela, along the Pacific coast from Guatemala to Ecua¬ 
dor and Peru, and southeast to the settled coastal areas 
of Brazil. Guatemala witnessed a cacao boom in the 
decades after the initial conquests that declined along 
with Indian populations after 1570. Cacao, along with 
maize, beans, and other staple crops, became one of the 
stock items that encomienda Indians were required to 
pay in tribute to their encomendero masters. 

Throughout the colonial period, as the Europe¬ 
an market for American tropical export commodi¬ 
ties grew, cacao, transformed with sugar into various 
types of chocolate, became very popular among both 
the elite and Europe’s burgeoning industrial working 
classes. This was part and parcel of a consumption 
revolution within Europe in consequence of overseas 
colonization and the Industrial Revolution, as urban 
working classes in particular consumed increasingly 
prodigious quantities of coffee, tea, tobacco, sugar, and 
chocolate. Cacao, like coffee, also became increasing¬ 
ly important across large parts of Africa, transform¬ 
ing local economies and local consumption patterns. 
An important element of the Columbian exchange, 
cacao, along with maize, manioc, potatoes, and other 
staple crops, represented yet another of the Americas’ 
gifts to the world. 

See also sugarcane plantations in the Americas. 

Further reading: Burkholder, Mark A., and Lyman L. John¬ 
son. Colonial Latin America. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1990; Mintz, Sidney W. Sweetness and Power: The 
Place of Sugar in Modern History. New York: Viking, 1985; 
Sharer, Robert J., and Loa P. Traxler. The Ancient Maya. 
Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2006. 
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caciques in Latin America 

Cacique (ka-SEE-kay) is an umbrella term designating 
a wide variety of indigenous forms of political rule in 


pre-Columbian and postconquest Latin America, par¬ 
ticularly Spanish America. In the Andean highlands, the 
equivalent term is curaca or kuraka (koo-RA-ka). Ca¬ 
cique refers to an individual political headman, chief, 
or local lord, almost always male, while cacicazgo (ka- 
see-KAZ-go) refers the political and social institution of 
rule by caciques. Most indigenous polities encountered 
by the Spanish in their explorations and conquests 
were governed by caciques. In many instances, such as 
highland Guatemala, Mexico, and Peru, the privileged 
social and political status of caciques Icuracas was he¬ 
reditary, though the specific degree of political authority 
they exercised varied enormously, from almost absolute 
to a kind of “first among equals” status in more egali¬ 
tarian polities. In other cases, such as parts of Nicara¬ 
gua, political power was exercised by a kind of council 
of elders, and cacicazgo as such did not exist. 

In the postconquest environment, the Spanish 
found the institution of cacicazgo extremely useful, as 
it allowed for the formation of a class of indigenous 
leaders who would serve as intermediaries between the 
mass of indigenous inhabitants and Spanish priests, 
administrators, and encomenderos. Caciques, where 
they existed and where possible, were thus effectively 
transformed into agents of the colonial state. Where 
the institution of cacicazgo did not exist (as in parts of 
Nicaragua), it was essentially imposed upon indigenous 
societies by the Spanish conquerors in the effort to cre¬ 
ate viable institutions of indirect rule. 

Overall the Spanish found the existence and perpetu¬ 
ation of indigenous nobility highly desirable. Such an elite 
class of local lords, loyal to the Crown, would minimize 
social disruption; legitimate the conquests; obviate the need 
for direct rule and the enormous expenditures of resources 
such rule would require; and provide a ready mechanism 
for social control among a defeated and potentially rebel¬ 
lious populace. In practice, the formation and reproduc¬ 
tion of such a class of local lords proved exceptionally 
difficult, given the ambiguous structural position of caci¬ 
ques of essentially serving two masters, each with mate¬ 
rial and cultural interests antithetical to those of the other: 
on the one hand, the Spanish rulers, interested mainly in 
extraction of surplus labor and Christianization; and on 
the other hand, the mass of indigenous inhabitants, inter¬ 
ested mainly in retaining as much surplus production and 
indigenous forms of religiosity as possible. 

In the postconquest period, then, caciques/at racas 
thus often found their grip on power both tenuous and 
partial, able to meet the expectations and requirements 
of neither their Spanish overlords nor their indigenous 
underlings. The literature abounds with analyses of 
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the ambiguous structural position of caciques tcuracas, 
which many scholars regard as crucial to understanding 
the colonial period as a whole. 

In some respects the indigenous practice of caci- 
cazgo paralleled the Spanish institution of caudillos 
and caudillismo, though there were important differ¬ 
ences. Both were patriarchal institutions in which politi¬ 
cal power was exercised by political strongmen through 
extensive networks of clients and subordinates. In gen¬ 
eral, however, most caudillos were of Iberian extraction 
and gained power through their martial and political 
skills, while most caciques ruled indigenous communities 
by virtue of hereditary or natural right. In many com¬ 
munities, localized variants of the institution of cacicazgo 
continued into the 20th century, making it one of the most 
enduring forms of political practice in the Americas. 

See also Andean religion; encomienda in Spanish 
America. 

Further reading: MacLeod, Murdo J. Spanish Central Amer¬ 
ica: A Socioeconomic History, 1520-1720. Berkeley: Univer¬ 
sity of California Press, 1973; Stern, Steve J. Peru’s Indian 
Peoples and the Challenge of Spanish Conquest: Huamanga 
to 1640. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1982. 
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Cajamarca, Peru 

Site of one of the most memorable and important set 
of events in the Spanish conquest of the Americas, the 
valley and town of Cajamarca sit high in the northern 
Andes Mountains. It was here, on Friday, November 15, 
1532, that Francisco Pizarro’s 62 horsemen and 106 
foot soldiers had the striking good fortune to encounter 
the large military force of the Inca Atahualpa. The next 
day, after an initial exchange of pleasantries, the greatly 
outnumbered Spanish force launched a surprise attack 
from behind a series of walled enclosures, slaughtering 
an estimated 6,000 of the Inca’s soldiers before tak¬ 
ing the Inca himself hostage. The Inca soldiers, wield¬ 
ing slings and clubs, proved no match for the armored 
Spanish horsemen and their steel swords and pikes. 

After witnessing the deaths of thousands of his troops, 
the captive Inca offered the bearded strangers an enormous 
ransom of gold, silver, and precious objects to secure his 
release—enough to fill a room measuring approximately 
85 cubic meters: the famous Atahualpa’s ransom. For the 
next seven months, trains of porters carted to Cajamarca 
precious objects from across the Inca realm. During this 



A depiction of the seizure of the Inca Atahualpa at Cajamarca by 
Spaniards in the northern Andes Mountains 


period, the Spanish had ample opportunity to observe 
the Inca and take careful note of his and his followers’ 
customs and rituals. Regarded as a semidivine being, the 
Inca had his every need attended to by large numbers of 
servants and retainers. 

In mid-February 1533, as the treasure slowly trick¬ 
led into Cajamarca and his men grew increasingly rest¬ 
less, Pizarro sent a large reconnaissance expedition, led 
by his brother Hernando, south to survey the route to 
the Inca capital in Cuzco. In mid-April 1533, the 153- 
strong contingent of Diego de Almagro marched into 
Cajamarca from the Pacific coast, effectively doubling 
the Spanish force. Not having participated in the slaugh¬ 
ter in the square or capture of Atahualpa, Almagro and 
his men were to receive a substantially lesser share of 
the ransom, sowing the seeds of the Almagrist civil wars 
that wracked the early years of the conquest of Peru. 
Eleven days later, on April 25, after some three months, 
the reconnaissance expedition of Hernando Pizarro 
returned to Cajamarca with important intelligence on 
the topography that lay between Cajamarca and Cuzco 
and the distribution of the Inca’s military strength. 

The melting down of the accumulated treasure 
began on March 16,1533, and continued for nearly four 
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months, until July 9. Distribution of the loot commenced 
on July 16. An estimated 110,000 kilograms of gold 
objects were melted down in the furnaces of Cajamarca, 
transformed from vessels, ornaments, and other artistic 
objects into bars of bullion. Each Spanish soldier received 
an allotment based on his rank, status, and degree of par¬ 
ticipation in the events of November 15-16, 1532, with 
Almagro’s men receiving a far lesser share than Pizarro’s. 
Finally, on July 26, 1533, some 10 days after the distri¬ 
bution of the loot began, Pizarro decided not to honor 
the agreement to release Atahualpa but instead to execute 
him. All of these events mark Cajamarca as the site of one 
of the most dramatic and important episodes in the his¬ 
tory of the European conquest of the New World. 

Further reading: Hemming, John. The Conquest of the Incas. 
New York: Viking, 1979; Lockhart, James. The Men of Caja¬ 
marca. Austin, TX: Institute of Latin American Studies, 1972. 
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Calvin, John 

(1509-1564) religious leader 

John (Jean) Calvin was a key figure in the Protestant 
Reformation. He influenced directly or indirectly the 
beginning of the Reformed churches (Swiss Reformed, 
Dutch Reformed, Presbyterian, and other “Calvinist” 
churches). Like Martin Luther, Calvin was a scholar 
and prolific writer. He is most famous for his Institutes 
of the Christian Religion , a systematic presentation of 
the Protestant Christian faith, but his influence extends 
far beyond this book. The British statesman Lord Mor- 
ley wrote: “To omit Calvin from the forces of Western 
evolution, is to read history with one eye shut.” 

Born in 1509 at Picardy, a city south of Paris, Cal¬ 
vin studied law at the University of Orleans. He then 
studied under some humanist scholars at the College 
de France in Paris beginning in 1531. During this time, 
Calvin experienced what he later called a “sudden con¬ 
version” in his understanding of the Christian religion, 
becoming convinced that the Protestant thought of 
Luther and the humanist influence of Erasmus of Rot¬ 
terdam were true. 

At this time, France was completely Catholic and 
opposed any Protestant influences that came from 
nearby Germany or Switzerland. When Calvin’s friend 
Nicholas Cop delivered his inaugural address at the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris in 1533, it caused a sensation, as Cop 
used evangelical language drawn from both Luther and 


Erasmus. King Francis swiftly condemned the “Luther¬ 
ans,” and both Calvin and Cop had to flee, with Cal¬ 
vin settling in Basel, Switzerland (a Protestant city), in 

1535. 

Calvin felt compelled to make a defense for his 
beliefs to the French king. The result was the first edi¬ 
tion of the Institutes of the Christian Religion. The 
original edition was divided into six articles or chapters 
and was ordered in a fashion similar to that of Luther’s 
catechism. In later editions, Calvin added two chapters, 
but much more explanation (the eighth edition, written 
in 1559, was more than four times the size of the first). 
The emphasis in Luther’s writings was on the doctrine 
of justification by faith, but Calvin’s emphasis was 
on the sovereignty of God and for him it was a key to 
understanding man: “Nearly all the wisdom we pos¬ 
sess, that is to say, true and sound wisdom, consists of 
two parts: the knowledge of God and of ourselves.” 

Calvin is perhaps best known for his views on 
predestination, “that terrible doctrine,” where Calvin 
asserted that God’s plan for individuals is foreknown and 
predestined. While a person still has free will, the person’s 
free will intersects with God’s foreknowledge. Since God 
“knows” in advance if a person is destined for heaven or 
hell, how do the person’s own decisions affect this destiny? 
Calvin’s views on this highly complex area were simpli¬ 
fied by many readers to assert that God chooses which 
people go to heaven and which ones go to hell. 

Calvin is also associated with Geneva, Switzer¬ 
land. Because of the tight connection between church 
and state, various rulers in the early years of the Ref¬ 
ormation would decide for a region whether it would 
become Protestant or remain Catholic. In Switzerland, 
each city ruled itself by means of a town council. In 

1536, the general assembly of the city of Geneva voted 
unanimously to become Protestant. Calvin was asked 
by the Protestant preacher and leader William Farel to 
help organize the city. Calvin’s legal training and gift of 
organization soon resulted in a novel form of separa¬ 
tion of church and state in Geneva by means of a series 
of regulations called the Ecclesiastical Ordinances. 

Geneva was ruled by the town council, but there 
was also a council of all the pastors in the city called 
a consistory, which included a group of men to watch 
over the morals of the city. The city had laws against 
various forms of immorality (ranging from prostitution 
to dancing, card playing, or wearing “slashed breech¬ 
es”). The town council wanted to ensure that it had full 
authority for civil matters; yet the Ecclesiastical Ordi¬ 
nances recognized a shared authority in certain areas: 
“These arrangements do not mean that the pastors have 
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any civil jurisdiction, nor that the authority of the con¬ 
sistory interferes in any way with the authority of the 
magistrates and the civil courts.” Though some have 
called this period of Geneva’s history a time of “theoc¬ 
racy,” this term does not accurately reflect the actual 
organization of the city. 

Calvin’s influence has extended to many churches 
throughout the world. Churches that are “Reformed” or 
“Calvinist” in their theology include Reformed, Presby¬ 
terian, Anglican/Episcopalian, Baptist, Methodist, and 
Congregational. There are many reasons for this influ¬ 
ence. First, the Institutes of the Christian Religion was a 
remarkable work and is still used as a basis for Reformed 
doctrine to this day. Second, many English Protestant 
pastors and theologians fled to Switzerland during the 
persecution under the reign of Queen “Bloody” Mary 
(Mary I) of England. When Mary was succeeded by her 
sister Elizabeth I in 1558, the theologians were able to 
return, but did so convinced of reformed doctrine. Thus 
the English churches became largely reformed in their 
doctrine, though their various practices of worship dif¬ 
fered. Finally, Calvin’s close associate Theodore Beza 
must be credited with further systematizing the work 
Calvin began. Beza was an equally prolific writer and 
continued the influence of Calvin’s thought and writing 
into the 17th century. 

Calvin was an austere man, wholly dedicated to his 
preaching, governance, and writing. He married a widow 
named Idelette de Bure in 1541. She had three children 
from her previous marriage and bore a son, Jacques, on 
July 28,1542, but Jacques only lived a few days. Idelette 
was in poor health after this time, and died in 1549. 
Calvin died in the arms of his disciple and friend Theo¬ 
dore Beza on May 27, 1564, at the age of 55. 

Further reading: Chadwick, Owen. The Reformation. New 
York: Penguin, 1964; McGrath, Alister E. A Life of John Cal¬ 
vin: A Study in Shaping of 'Western Culture. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1990; Spitz, Lewis W. The Renaissance and Reforma¬ 
tion Movements. Volume II: The Reformation. St. Louis: 
Concordia, 1971. 
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Caribbean, conquest of the 

The Spanish conquest of the islands of the Caribbean 
region constituted the first stage in a process of con¬ 
quest and colonization in the Americas that lasted 
more than 300 years, and whose effects remain read¬ 


ily apparent to the present day. Prior to the Spanish 
arrival, the four large and scores of smaller islands of 
the Caribbean were inhabited by a diversity of ethno- 
linguistic groups whose total numbers, by the best es¬ 
timates, ran into the millions. The Taino (or Arawak) 
Indians constituted the dominant group in the Great¬ 
er Antilles—Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Puerto 
Rico—while the Caribs, relative newcomers from the 
South American mainland, occupied many of the is¬ 
lands of the Lesser Antilles. Other groups inhabited 
different parts of the region, generating a complex 
mosaic of ethnolinguistic groups across the Caribbean 
in the centuries prior to the European arrival. 

Population estimates for the preconquest Carib¬ 
bean vary widely. For Hispaniola, the first large island 
the Spanish encountered and subdued, scholarly esti¬ 
mates of precontact populations range from a low of 
60,000 to a high of 8,000,000. Most estimates fall 
between 300,000 and 1,500,000, though it will never 
be known with any degree of precision how many 
people inhabited Hispaniola, or the Caribbean, or 
any other part of the Americas, before the European 
arrival. At the same time there is broad scholarly con¬ 
sensus that by the late 1400s the Caribbean, like the 
Americas as a whole, supported a large and growing 
indigenous population, a growth that was suddenly 
and irrevocably reversed by the European invasion. 

Genoese sailor Christopher Columbus, patron¬ 
ized by the Crown of Castile and Aragon (Spain), 
headed the expedition that inaugurated the modern 
encounter between the Old World and the New. His 
first landfall in the New World occurring on October 
12, 1492, Columbus went on to skirt the shores of 
Cuba, Hispaniola, and other islands before begin¬ 
ning the journey back to Spain in mid-January 1493. 
Before departing he left a contingent of some 40 men 
on Hispaniola, at a fort called Navidad, to initiate the 
process of settlement. 

Convinced he had reached the East Indies, Colum¬ 
bus called the native inhabitants Indians , the name 
by which the indigenous inhabitants of the Americas 
have been called ever since. The six Taino Indians, as 
well as the finely wrought native gold work, parrots, 
and other items that he took with him to the Spanish 
court, which he reached in March 1493, convinced the 
Crown to finance a second voyage, much larger than 
the first. 

Meanwhile, published versions of Columbus’s 
report to the Spanish Crown circulated quickly 
throughout much of Europe, beginning in Italy in 
April 1493. The effect was electrifying, as early modern 
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A print made in 1884 shows Christopher Columbus presenting his request to sail west to reach the East Indies to Queen Isabella I and 
Ferdinand V and a gathering of royal courtiers. 


Europe became aware of an entire world that hith¬ 
erto had lain beyond their ken. 

The Spanish Crown required and sought the pope’s 
approval to engage in the process of settling unknown 
non-Christian lands and converting their non-Christian 
inhabitants to the Catholic faith. Pope Alexander VI 
responded to the Crown’s solicitation by issuing a series 
of papal bulls, most importantly the 1493 bull Inter 
Caetera, which divided the lands of the New World 
between Spain and Portugal. Soon after the Spanish 
and Portuguese agreed to a modified version of the bull, 
the Treaty of Tordesillas (1494), which became the 
basis for Spanish and Portuguese claims to the newly 
discovered lands of the Americas. 

Columbus’s second voyage to the Indies was much 
larger than his first, with 1,200 men (no women) in 17 
ships carrying ample weaponry and at least six months’ 
worth of supplies. Making landfall in November 1493, 
the expedition claimed several islands in the Lesser 
Antilles before moving on to claim Puerto Rico (called 


Boriquen by its inhabitants) and returning to the Nativ- 
idad garrison on the northern shore of Hispaniola. To 
the explorers’s chagrin, the garrison was in ashes and all 
of the 40 men dead, most probably killed by the island’s 
Taino inhabitants. Hispaniola at the time was ruled by 
a series of chiefdoms ruled by Taino caciques (chief¬ 
tains), who had responded violently to the Spaniards’ 
violent efforts to acquire women for sexual liaisons and 
to force men to pan for gold in the island’s rivers. 

In response, Columbus sailed a few miles east along 
Hispaniola’s northern shore and established a new out¬ 
post called Isabela. Foraging parties into the interior 
returned with 30,000 ducats worth of gold—the most 
the island would ever yield. Retaining five ships and 
a strong contingent to protect the garrison, in Febru¬ 
ary 1494 Columbus sent 12 ships back to Spain with 
instructions to return with more livestock, arms, medi¬ 
cines, and men. Leaving his younger brother Diego 
in charge of Isabela, Columbus sailed west, exploring 
the southern shore of Cuba, and Jamaica to the south, 
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before returning to Isabela in September 1494. In his 
absence, the colonists under Diego Columbus had 
enraged the island’s Taino inhabitants by their violent 
efforts to secure their women and labor. 

Meanwhile Columbus had settled on the idea of 
enslaving the Indians, who would pan for gold and 
other precious metals in the islands and be sold as chat¬ 
tel in European markets. In February 1495, he approved 
the first shipment of some 500 Taino to Spain to be 
sold as slaves. A month later, in the interior of Hispan¬ 
iola, there occurred the first large-scale pitched battle 
between Spanish and Taino forces. The Battle of Vega 
Real of March 1495 resulted in the Tamos’ total defeat, 
their slings and arrows proving no match for the Span¬ 
iards’ swords and armor. One of the defeated caciques, 
Caonabo, was put in chains and sent to Spain. He died 
en route and was buried at sea. A statue in his honor 
can be found in present-day Santo Domingo, where 
many remember him as the Americas’ first indigenous 
martyr against the European invasion. 

In the next few years, as news of Columbus’s discov¬ 
ery spread and as the Crown determined to subjugate 
the Indies, ships and men poured into the Caribbean. In 
1495-96, the island of Hispaniola was completely sub¬ 
dued and its surviving inhabitants enslaved. The Crown 
soon replaced outright enslavement with the institution 
of encomienda , in which the Crown granted groups of 
Indians to individual encomenderos, who were said to 
hold them in encomienda, or “in trust. ” The explorations 
continued through the late 1490s and into the 1500s. In 
1508, the Crown’s attention shifted from Hispaniola to 
Cuba, where a major expedition of conquest was launched 
in 1511 under the leadership of Crown-designate Diego 
Velazquez. The invading Spaniards slaughtered thousands 
of native Arawak (or Sub-Tamo), Ciboney, and Mayarf. 
By 1515, the conquest of Cuba was complete. 

The conquest of the Caribbean thus took place in 
piecemeal fashion, with the Spanish “hopping” from one 
island to the next in their seaward march toward the west. 
By 1515, the native population of Hispaniola, Cuba, and 
other Caribbean islands had declined precipitously. In 
addition to warfare, violence, and forced labor, the prin¬ 
cipal cause of Indian deaths was their lack of biological 
immunity to European diseases, especially smallpox, as 
well as measles, bubonic plague, typhus, and cholera. By 
the 1550s, the indigenous inhabitants of the Caribbean 
had all but disappeared, only a few thousand surviving; 
by 1600, virtually all had died. The Caribbean islands, in 
turn, were used as launching-off points for further con¬ 
quests in the Americas, beginning with the conquest of 
Mexico under Hernan Cortes in 1519-21. 


See also Ferdinand V and Isabella I of Spain; voy¬ 
ages OF DISCOVERY. 

Further reading: Boorstin, Daniel J. The Discoverers. New 
York: Penguin Books, 1983; Denevan, William E., ed. The 
Native Population of the Americas in 1492. Madison: Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1992; Dor-Ner, Zvi. Columbus 
and the Age of Discovery. New York: William Morrow & 
Company, 1991; Fuson, Robert H., trans. The Log of Chris¬ 
topher Columbus. Camden, ME: International Marine Pub¬ 
lishing Co., 1987; Stannard, David E. American Holocaust: 
Columbus and the Conquest of the New World. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1992. 
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Central America, conquest of 

The Spanish conquest of Central America ranks among the 
most violently destructive processes in world history. The 
combination of prolonged warfare, forced labor, enslave¬ 
ment, and disease decimated the indigenous population, 
which nonetheless survived and endured both the conquest 
and 300 years of colonial rule. The conquest profoundly 
affected every aspect of life across the isthmus. 

After consolidating their conquest of Hispaniola and 
establishing garrisons along the coast of Cuba in the 
1490s, Spanish explorers began probing the coast of the 
Yucatan Peninsula and the Caribbean coasts of Central 
and South America. In 1509, the Spanish Crown granted 
two concessions for colonization of these unexplored 
lands. One was christened Nueva Andalusia, covering 
the territory east of the Gulf of Darien (at the junction of 
present-day Colombia and Panama). The second, Castilla 
de Oro, extended from the Gulf of Darien north to Cabo 
Gracias a Dios (at the modern Nicaragua-Honduras bor¬ 
der). Initial forays along these coastal regions met with 
stiff native resistance, disease, hardship, and failure. 

These early Spanish encounters with the Caribbean 
littorals of Central and South America implanted viru¬ 
lent European diseases among the native inhabitants 
that quickly spread north, south, and west. Within a 
decade, smallpox and other pathogens were decimat¬ 
ing the population of both the Andes and the Central 
American isthmus, years before Spaniards actually set 
foot in these areas. Weakening indigenous polities by 
causing precipitous demographic declines and gener¬ 
ating profound cultural and political crises, the rapid 
spread of these highly contagious pathogens helped to 
make subsequent conquests possible. 
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The first Spanish successes in these regions were those 
of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, a minor nobleman, indebted 
farmer, and gifted military leader. Invading the Darien 
region, Balboa subdued numerous polities and accu¬ 
mulated considerable treasure before hacking his way 
across the Central American isthmus in Panama at the 
head of 190 Spaniards and numerous Indian porters 
and guides. On September 29, 1513, Balboa discovered 
the Pacific Ocean, which he dubbed the “South Sea.” 
By the late 1520s, Panama City, the settlement at the 
Pacific terminus of the land corridor through Panama, 
had become an important shipbuilding center and the 
launching-off point for subsequent expeditions of explo¬ 
ration and conquest, including the conquest of Peru. 

MOSAIC OF GROUPS 

Pre-Columbian Central America was populated by a 
mosaic of ethnic and linguistic groups divided politi¬ 
cally into scores of kingdoms, city-states, and smaller 
polities. This political fragmentation was paralleled in 
subsequent divisions and conflicts among the Spanish, 
a key feature of the Central American and Peruvian 
conquests. These conflicts first erupted in 1519, when 
the conquistador Pedrarias Davila executed Balboa 
after accusing him of treason. Establishing the settle¬ 
ment of Panama City the same year, Pedrarias was sup¬ 
planted by royal orders by Gil Gonzalez Davila, who 
launched exploratory expeditions north into Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua, slaughtering and enslaving the 
native inhabitants. 

A key moment in these initial incursions came in 
1522 along the shore of Lake Nicaragua, when Davila 
convinced the Nicarao cacique Nicaragua to submit to 
Spanish suzerainty and embrace Christianity. Soon after¬ 
ward, the Chorotega cacique Diriangen assaulted and 
defeated Davila’s forces, compelling his hasty retreat back 
to Panama. To this day, the opposite paths chosen by the 
caciques Nicaragua and Diriangen in response to Spanish 
demands—peaceful submission versus armed resistance— 
serve as symbolic counterpoints in discussions regarding 
Central America’s relations to more powerful adversaries. 

A bitter conflict soon arose between Pedrarias and 
Davila, the latter refusing to relinquish his claims on the 
Nicaraguan territories. In 1524, Pedrarias’s subordinate 
Francisco Hernandez de Cordoba returned to Nicara¬ 
gua with a stronger force, determined to subjugate the 
region’s indigenous polities. Meeting initial success, he 
founded two towns, Granada and Leon. 

The next two years saw a series of civil wars erupt 
in Nicaragua between the competing conquistadores and 
their respective allies, as Davila attacked Hernandez and 


the latter rebelled against Pedrarias, who in turn defeated 
and executed Hernandez. 

Meanwhile, with the conquest of Mexico consoli¬ 
dated, Hernan Cortes and his lieutenants turned their 
attention south. In 1523, Cortes dispatched Pedro de 
Alvarado south to the Guatemalan highlands. Deftly 
exploiting the political rupture between the Cakchiquel 
and Quiche kingdoms, much as Cortes had exploited 
indigenous divisions in Mexico, Alvarado allied with 
the Cakchiquel and defeated the Quiche in a series of 
battles and massacres. A legendary moment came in the 
Battle of Quetzaltenango of April 1524, when the com¬ 
bined Spanish-Cakchiquel force slaughtered the much 
larger Quiche army and Alvarado personally killed the 
Quiche chieftain Tecun Uman. Alvarado’s Guatema¬ 
lan campaign was marked by a series of atrocities and 
outrages that later became memorialized in highland 
Indian oral and written culture. Soon after the Battle of 
Quetzaltenango, Alvarado captured and burned alive a 
large number of Quiche lords and nobles. Then, after 
using his Cakchiquel allies to defeat their enemies the 
Tz’utujils, Alvarado betrayed the Cakchiquels by exe¬ 
cuting their leaders and committing other atrocities. 

Surviving Cakchiquels fled into the mountains, where 
for four years they engaged in a guerrilla campaign against 
Alvarado’s forces. Relentlessly pursuing his erstwhile allies, 
Alvarado’s forces captured many rebel leaders and hanged 
them in the central plaza of the Cakchiquel capital of Ixim- 
che as an object lesson to other potential rebels. Alvarado 
then destroyed the capital city. These and related events 
were later recorded in a native manuscript, the Annals of 
the Cakchiquels. In the coming years, Alvarado, his lieu¬ 
tenants, and their successors continued their conquest of 
the highlands, committing many outrages and establishing 
the kingdom of Guatemala under the jurisdiction of New 
Spain. Soon after, Alvarado went on to become a leading 
figure in the conquest of Peru. The last autonomous pol¬ 
ity in Guatemala to be subdued by the Spanish was the 
kingdom of Tayasal in the jungles of the Peten in 1697. It 
is estimated that warfare, forced labor, and disease during 
the first 50 years of the conquest killed more than one- 
third of Guatemala’s 2 million inhabitants. 

Alvarado’s forceful leadership in Guatemala effec¬ 
tively quelled incipient disputes among his men. This was 
not the case in the rest of Central America, where conflicts 
among Spaniards frequently erupted into open civil wars. 
In 1524, after dispatching a seaborne expedition under 
Cristobal de Olid to the Gulf of Honduras, Cortes dis¬ 
covered that Olid had rebelled against his authority and 
allied with Cortes’s nemesis, Governor Diego Velazquez 
of Cuba. After sending Francisco de las Casas to relieve 
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Olid, Cortes marched overland hundreds of kilometers 
through the steamy jungles of Yucatan and the Peten to 
subdue Olid himself. The 19-month-long campaign was 
a disaster. When he finally reached Honduras, his forces 
thinned and exhausted, Cortes found that Las Casas and 
Gonzalez had already vanquished and beheaded Olid. 
Despite a Mexican tribunal’s sentences of death, Cortes 
ensured that neither was punished for the act. 

CIVIL WARS 

From the 1520s to the 1550s, in short, much of Cen¬ 
tral America became a vast killing ground. Civil wars 
between rival conquistadores continued, while divi¬ 
sions and fractures among indigenous polities led the 
Spanish to adopt a piecemeal strategy, prolonging the 
process of conquest and the violence that accompanied 
it. Frustrated in their efforts to discover large caches of 
gold and other treasures and repeat the experience of 
Cortes in Mexico, the Spanish invaders turned to what¬ 
ever marketable commodities from the region might 
turn a profit. In the late 1520s, gold was discovered in 
Nueva Segovia in north-central Nicaragua. The mines 
soon proved disappointing. 

By this time it had become apparent that the region’s 
most valuable marketable commodity was human labor. 
The slave trade thus became the most important pil¬ 
lar of Central America’s early colonial economy. Many 
indigenous peoples fled into the interior, joining other 
native groups that maintained stiff resistance against 
determined Spanish efforts to subdue them. What 
the Spanish called indios bravos (wild Indians) in the 
tropical mountains and jungles of eastern Nicaragua 
and pockets of Honduras, Guatemala, and elsewhere 
remained outside the orbit of Spanish control through¬ 
out the colonial period. 

Estimates for the Pre-Columbian population of 
Central America vary widely. By the best estimates, as 
many as 5 million people inhabited the isthmus before 
the Spanish arrival, with well over 1 million in western 
Nicaragua and southern Honduras. From 1528 to 1550, 
an estimated 400,000 to 500,000 indigenous inhabitants 
of this latter region were enslaved. Many died en route, 
the survivors shipped primarily to Panama and Peru. A 
report to the Crown of 1535 estimated that by that time 
approximately one-third of western Nicaragua’s Indians 
had been enslaved. The slave trade peaked between 1536 
and 1540. In 1550, the practice was banned, by which 
time it had slowed to a trickle, for the simple reason 
that there remained few Indians left to enslave. By this 
time, warfare, forced labor, the slave trade, and diseases 
had reduced western Nicaragua’s indigenous population 


by around 90-95 percent. Following a larger pattern in 
the Americas—wherein lowland indigenous populations 
experienced more precipitous declines than highland 
populations—the highlands of Guatemala saw a lesser 
decline, but still of enormous magnitude. 

As elsewhere in the Americas, the Spanish intended 
that a spiritual conquest accompany the military con¬ 
quest. Religious conversion of the natives was meant to 
be integral to their economic and political subjugation. 
In practice, the spiritual conquest was much more par¬ 
tial and incomplete than the military conquest, as many 
indigenous spiritual beliefs and practices survived for 
centuries beneath a veneer of Roman Catholicism. 

In sum, and by almost any measure, the Spanish con¬ 
quest of Central America represents one of world histo¬ 
ry’s most destructive holocausts, one that bequeathed to 
subsequent generations across the region a legacy and 
social memory of violence that endure in various forms 
to the present day. 

See also Brazil, conquest and colonization of; Ca¬ 
ribbean, CONQUEST OF THE; SUGARCANE PLANTATIONS IN 
the Americas; voyages of discovery. 
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Charles I 

(1600-1649) English monarch 

Charles I, the most tragic king of the House of Stuart, 
was born at Dunferline in Fifeshire in Scotland on No¬ 
vember 19, 1600. Charles was the second son of James 
VI of Scotland and Anne of Denmark. When Charles 
was three, his father became king of England in March 
1603, on the death of Queen Elizabeth I, the last from 
the House of Tudor. 

Charles became heir to the throne in 1612, when his 
elder brother Prince Henry died. In November 1616, he 
was made Prince of Wales, and thus first in line to suc¬ 
ceed his father on what were now the combined thrones 
of England and Scotland. 
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On the death of his father, Charles became King 
Charles I on March 27, 1625. He almost immediately 
married Henrietta Maria, King Louis XIII’s sister. Dur¬ 
ing this period, he became heavily influenced by George 
Villiers, duke of Buckingham. Villiers had also been a 
favorite of James I. Buckingham propelled England 
into a distastrous policy of foreign intervention that 
the economy of the country simply could not support. 
Buckingham was widely disliked, and although he was 
impeached by Parliament in 1628, he was killed before 
he could lead another failed international expedition. 

DIVINE RIGHT OF KINGS 

The main point of contention between Charles and the 
Parliament was his belief in the divine right of kings. 
His father, James I, had taught him that, as king, he was 
answerable only to God. Indeed, the impeachment of 
Buckingham by Parliament was as much a challenge to 
Charles’s belief in absolute royal authority as it was an 
attack on the king’s favorite courtier. While Parliament 
conceded that the king had a right to appoint his own 
government ministers, members of Parliament felt that 
Charles should govern with their advice and consent. 
Parliament attempted to use the voting of subsidies for 
the king’s government as leverage to gain such equality 
with the king in matters of governing the kingdom. 

Religion also became an issue. Although the coun¬ 
try had been officially Protestant since the Act of 
Supremacy in 1534 established the king as the head of 
the Church of England, Charles’s queen, Henrietta 
Maria, carried out private Roman Catholic religious 
rites in the court. Even more, the king himself favored 
Catholicism rather than the Church of England, the 
religion of the state. 

Charles dissolved Parliament three times during 
his reign. He also imprisoned in the Tower of London 
his chief parliamentary opponent, Sir John Eliot, who 
died in the Tower in 1632. When Charles dismissed 
his fourth Parliament in March 1629, he played out 
his belief in the divine right of kings and ruled as the 
sole authority in England. He did not call another Par¬ 
liament for 11 years. Deprived of subsidies voted by 
the other governing bodies, Charles depended on ship 
money, a royal levy first applied to towns that depended 
on maritime trade for their livelihood, but later extend¬ 
ed to inland cities. Charles also sold monopolies, giving 
to royal favorites control of certain industries in return 
for funds, a thinly disguised attempt at royal influence 
peddling in return for financial gain. 

Charles’s attitude toward religion also became a 
political point of crisis. The archbishop of Canterbury, 


William Laud, who governed the Church of England in 
the name of the king, was head of the “High Church 
Party,” which in effect was still similar in many ways 
to Roman Catholicism, more often than not referred to 
now in England as the Church of Rome, as distinguished 
from the Church of England. Laud and the king further 
affronted supporters of Parliament during the years of 
the king’s personal rule because the monarchy was turn¬ 
ing more to bishops for counsel than to nobles. 

At the same time, the rise of Sir Thomas Went¬ 
worth, the earl of Strafford, was seen as another 
indication of the king’s belief in royal absolutism. 
Wentworth was appointed president of the Council of 
the North and was later to rule Ireland. Wentworth’s 
determination to rule in the king’s name had made 
a close friend of Archbishop Laud, but an army of 
enemies among those opposed to the king’s growing 
authoritarian rule. In the end, the crisis came in Sep¬ 
tember 1639, when Archbishop Laud had attempted 
to impose his vision of the Church of England, with its 
Book of Common Prayer, on Scotland. 

REFORMATION 

The Protestant reformation under john knox fol¬ 
lowed a different path in Scotland than it had in 
England. Scottish Presbyterianism was violently opposed 
to the Church of England’s neo-Catholic hierarchy 
and it was Laud’s ambition to impose the Church of 
England upon Scotland, supported by Wentworth and 
the king, that led the Scottish to assert their rights in 
defense of their Presbyterian Church in 1638. When an 
attempt to come to an agreement with the king failed 
at Glasgow, open rebellion broke out in Scotland in 
September 1639. Believing Scottish liberty to be under 
siege by Charles I, hundreds of veterans of the Thirty 
Years’ War flocked to the Scottish army. 

Wentworth advised Charles to summon Parlia¬ 
ment to raise money for an army to defend England 
from a likely Scottish invasion. When Parliament was 
called in April 1640, its members, especially those in 
the House of Commons, quickly asserted Parliament’s 
right to share in the governing of England with the 
king. On May 5, 1640, Charles closed what became 
known in history as the Short Parliament. On his own 
again, Charles called Wentworth to northern England, 
where he attempted to raise an army to face the Scots. 
In response, the Scots crossed the historic boundary 
between England and Scotland, the River Tweed, in 
August 1640. By this time, an unspoken alliance united 
the Scottish Presbyterians with leading opponents of 
Charles’s absolutism in Parliament. 
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The Scottish invasion forced Charles to convene Par¬ 
liament again in November 1640. Parliament, furious at 
Charles’s virtual dictatorship, struck back. Wentworth 
and Laud were brought before Parliament by an act of 
attainder, denied legal advice, and imprisoned. Wentworth 
was soon executed, in an act of parliamentary absolut¬ 
ism as strong as any that Charles had ever been accused 
of by Parliament. The crisis came to a head in October 
1641, when the Irish Catholics rose up in bloody rebel¬ 
lion against the Protestants. Charles and the Parliament 
engaged in a back-and-forth battle of legislation, each 
attempting to bring the other under control. The unprece¬ 
dented forced entry by Charles into Parliament in January 
1642 brought to an end any hopes of compromise. 

Charles abandoned London to Parliament and raised 
the royal standard at Nottingham in August 1642, mak¬ 
ing Oxford the temporary royal capital. The first battle 
of what would be the English Civil War took place at 
Edgehill in October 1642, but was inconclusive. The 
earl of Essex withdrew his parliamentary forces after 
the battle, leaving the road to London open to Charles. 
But the king did not press his advantage, and Essex was 
soon able to gather reinforcements to block the way. 
In 1643 Parliament formed an alliance with the Scots 
against the king. Partly from exposure to the Scottish 
military tradition, Sir Thomas Fairfax began to form the 
New Model Army, perhaps the first truly professional 
force in British history. Oliver Cromwell, an English 
squire, emerged as the driving force behind the New 
Model, which scored decisive victories over the king at 
Marston Moor (1644) and Naseby (1645). 

At last, Charles realized his cause was lost, and 
large-scale military operations ceased. Negotiations 
were entered into with Charles but rather than treat 
with Parliament in good faith, he urged on the Scots 
to attack again for a Second Civil War in 1647. In 
January 1649, Charles I was tried for treason by Par¬ 
liament, with his alliance with the Scots one of the 
gravest of charges leveled against him. On January 30, 
1649, Charles I was beheaded. 

See also Counter-Reformation (Catholic Reforma¬ 
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Charles II 

(1630-1685) English monarch 

Charles II was born on May 29, 1630. His upbring¬ 
ing was tumultuous, given his father, King Charles I’s, 
power struggles with Parliament. As early as his teen¬ 
age years, Charles II accompanied his father in military 
operations and was even put in command of some regi¬ 
ments. Charles I had previously sent his wife, Henrietta 
Maria, to France for safety, where she had received a 
warm welcome. She was the daughter of Henry IV, king 
of France and Navarre, and Marie de Medicis, of the 
ruling family of the city of Florence in Italy. 

Eventually, Charles I was imprisoned, tried for 
treason, and executed. Charles II then became the king 
of both England and Scotland. In June 1650, Charles 
arrived in Scotland, promising to recognize that the 
Presbyterian Church was the dominant sect in Scot¬ 
land. The Scottish Covenanting Army under David Les¬ 
lie was defeated by Oliver Cromwell, now virtually 
the ruler of England, at Dunbar in September 1650. A 
year later, determined to press his right to the throne, 
Charles and Leslie invaded England. Cromwell would 
ever after call his victory at Worcester his “crowning 
mercy.” For some 45 days, Charles remained in hiding 
before he could make his escape to France,. 

Cromwell ruled in England until his death, when his 
son, Richard, assumed the role. However, he was unable 
to muster public support and resigned in May 1659. 
Charles was called back to England, and he returned on his 
30th birthday—May 29, 1660. Charles’s reign was seen 
by most as a welcome return to normality after the harsh 
Protectorate of Cromwell, who had eventually divided 
England up to be ruled by major-generals answerable 
only to him. Even the theaters had been closed because 
of strict Puritan morality—not to be opened again until 
Charles had become king. Determined to be a very dif¬ 
ferent king than his father had been, Charles was careful 
to avoid the frictions over church and state that had cost 
his father so much. 

At home, he attempted to find some common ground 
between the Scots Covenanters and the Church of 
England. Although his efforts eventually ended in fail¬ 
ure, he permitted on the whole both churches to follow 
the dictates of their own consciences. While his efforts 
at ecclesiastical reform did not meet his expectations, 
Charles’s relations with Parliament—his father’s sworn 
enemy—were much more fruitful. 

In 1665, growing commercial rivalry at sea led 
Parliament to encourage Charles to declare war on 
the Netherlands. While the British Navy was large, 
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the Dutch had more gifted commanders. To compli¬ 
cate matters further, Charles was distracted in the 
middle of the war by the Great Fire of London and 
the great plague of London and was unable to wage 
the war fully against the Dutch. A peace was reached 
in 1667, leaving conditions almost unchanged from 
before the war began. With an eye toward the future, 
Charles continued the program of modernizing the 
British fleet. 

REVENGE ON THE DUTCH 

In 1670, Charles’s determination to have revenge on 
the Dutch led to the Treaty of Dover with Louis XIV, 
king of France, who would attack the Dutch in 1672. 
Charles, whose finances were subject to the approval 
of Parliament, agreed by the secret treaty to become 
a Catholic (he already had Catholic sympathies from 
his mother) and to support Louis in his coming war 
with the Dutch. Knowing nothing of his secret agree¬ 
ments, Parliament urged Charles to support the Dutch 
against the French. Charles, without actively going to 
war against his ally Louis, made peace with the Dutch 
at Westminster in 1674. 

With military matters settled, the question of the 
succession to the throne became a dominant concern of 
Charles. Lacking any legitimate heirs, the next in line 
to the throne was his brother James, the duke of York. 
James was a proven military leader, but unlike his broth¬ 
er, he was openly Roman Catholic. Consequently, the 
Protestants in Parliament moved to bar his succession 
to the throne. Two test acts, which involved allegiance 
to the Church of England, had already been passed to 
bar Roman Catholics from sitting in either house of 
Parliament, the House of Commons or the House of 
Lords. A “Popish Plot,” inflamed by an Anglican agi¬ 
tator named Titus Oates inflamed sentiments against 
the Catholics in 1678 and was one of the reasons that 
Charles dissolved Parliament in 1679, despite its hav¬ 
ing sat without interruption since he had come to the 
throne in 1660. 

Between 1679 and 1681, the struggle contin¬ 
ued between the Parliament and the king. At about 
this time, the Rye House Plot was discovered, which 
included an apparent attempt to assassinate the king. 
Public sentiment veered toward the king again, and 
the last four years of Charles’s reign passed mostly 
uneventfully. A much-needed alliance with Parliament 
remained largely intact. 

When Charles II died on February 6, 1685, the peo¬ 
ple remembered him for his bright court life, his color¬ 
ful mistresses, and the style that graced his reign. For 


the British, Charles II would always be remembered as 
the “Merry Monarch.” 
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Charles V (Charles I of Spain) 

(1500-1558) Holy Roman Emperor, king of Spain 

Charles V of the Holy Roman Empire was the first 
monarch who was in the position to aspire to univer¬ 
sal dominion. From his paternal grandfather, he stood 
to inherit the paternal domain of today’s Austria and 
South Tyrol, as well as claims to parts of Switzerland 
and southwest Germany. In addition, the Habsburgs 
had held the elected position of the Holy Roman Em¬ 
peror (a collection of lands that included today’s Ger¬ 
many, Austria, the Czech Republic, northern Italy, 
Switzerland, the central eastern part of France, and the 
Low Countries). Although the constituent lands of the 
Holy Roman Empire (mostly Germany and adjacent 
lands) were basically independent, the title held great 
prestige as it implied a primacy in Western Christen¬ 
dom. The fall of Constantinople in 1453 placed the 
Western Empire in a position of primacy in Europe. 

Charles’s inheritance from his paternal grandmother 
was also impressive. The House of Burgundy, although 
an offshoot of France, had amassed a whole series of 
lands that included the Netherlands and adjacent areas, 
such as the County of Burgundy (Franche-Comte) and 
Luxembourg. At that time, the Netherlands not only 
included the present-day countries of Holland and Bel¬ 
gium, but also much of northern France and parts of 
northern Germany. In many ways, it was the wealthiest 
country in Europe with textile products, crafts, com¬ 
merce, and precapital financial processing, thereby 
making it a center of the European economy. 
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After the death of an older sister, Charles’s moth¬ 
er, Juana of Spain, became the heiress of the fabled 
Indies. From his grandmother, Isabella, Charles inher¬ 
ited the Crown of Castile, which comprised 60 percent 
of the Iberian Peninsula. More importantly, it included 
the title to the Indies, which turned out to be western 
South America, most of the present West Indies, Central 
America, and present-day Mexico, including parts of the 
present-day Southwest United States. From his maternal 
grandfather, he inherited the Crown of Aragon, about 
one-quarter of Iberia. Significantly, this included claim 
to Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, together about 40 per¬ 
cent of modern-day Italy. Charles inherited these territo¬ 
ries at an early age. 

His father died in 1506, and soon thereafter, his 
mother was declared insane. His maternal grandfa¬ 
ther and grandmother, Ferdinand V and Isabella I, 
passed away in 1515 and 1504, respectively, while his 
paternal grandfather, Maximilian, passed away in Jan¬ 
uary 1519. 

FAR-FLUNG GOVERNMENT 

With these vast inheritances came vast responsibilities. 
All of Charles’s land possessions had separate govern¬ 
ments that warranted consideration. Castile had sep¬ 
arate governments not only in Granada, which had 
recently been conquered, but also overseas. The Ameri¬ 
can possession was so vast that separate viceroyalties 
had to be set in Peru, New Spain (Mexico), and lesser 
jurisdictions in Colombia and Santo Domingo. In addi¬ 
tion, Castilian claims to territories in North Africa 
included Ceuta and Melilla. Aragon also had its own 
separate parliaments, as did Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia. 
The Netherlands had 18 separate jurisdictions in addi¬ 
tion to Franck e-Comte, as did the landgravate of Alsace 
and the Austrian possessions. While all of these could 
at least contribute to the exchequer, the Holy Roman 
Emperor was a title without much power. 

Germany also at this time was composed of 300 
separate states. To complicate matters further, Charles 
faced the menace of the Turks under their great¬ 
est ruler, Suleiman I the Magnificent, who were 
advancing into the Balkans. He forced the Turks back 
after they invaded Austria in 1531, but much of the 
Balkans remained under Turkish control. Charles cap¬ 
tured Tunis in 1535 and helped drive the Turks out of 
northern Africa temporarily. 

Among Charles’s greatest challenges was France and 
its monarchs, the Valois. The French, especially under 
Francis I (1515-47), resented his position in Europe 
and feared encirclement by Charles and his family, 


the Habsburgs. The French sought to regain French- 
speaking sections of the Netherlands and wanted to gain 
power in Italy with claims to both Milan and Naples. 
The result was a series of wars between 1521 and 1559 
between the French and Charles and his son, Philip II 
of Spain. In the end, the Spaniards remained supreme in 
Italy with Lombardy under their control, in addition to 
Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia. 

The Protestant Reformation, which broke out 
in the German territory between 1517 and 1521, was 
another of Charles’s major challenges. The Reformation 
split Germany and prevented unity against the Turks 
and the French. After earlier successes, opposition that 
appeared in 1552 forced Charles to retreat as some of 
his allies—both Catholic and Protestant—felt he was 
too powerful. The resulting Peace of Augsburg froze 
existing section lines in place between Catholics and 
Protestants. 

In broad terms, Charles’s job was to preserve his 
inheritance. He tried to maintain his inheritance via 
marriage alliances and aiding his royal family, although 
he was not always successful. He tried to gain peace 
with France through the marriage of his widowed sis¬ 
ter Eleanor to Francis I. On the other hand, he could 
not help his brother-in-law, Christian II of Denmark, 
who was deposed. And although he supported his aunt, 
Catherine, whose husband, Henry VIII, divorced her, 
he could not stop the divorce. More successfully, after 
his sister’s husband, Louis of Hungary, perished at 
Mohacz in 1526, he arranged a marriage of his broth¬ 
er Ferdinand to Anne of Hungary, which led to the 
annexation of Czech territories and that part of Hun¬ 
gary not conquered by the Turks. His own marriage to 
Isabella of Portugal led to the annexation of that coun¬ 
try in 1580 when the last male heir of the royal house 
of Portugal died. 

Ultimately Charles realized that his empire, lack¬ 
ing real cultural or administrative unity, could not be 
sustained. Realizing that his health was failing (he had 
gout and dropsy), he handed over his Spanish, Ital¬ 
ian, and Netherlands possessions to his son, Philip 
II, in October 1556, and his Austrian lands and Holy 
Roman Emperor title to his brother Ferdinand I. He 
died two years later. Although not a brilliant ruler, 
Charles accomplished his goal of maintaining his 
empire so as to pass it on to his heirs. 
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Chilam Balam, books of 

The sacred books of the Maya of Yucatan, the books 
of Chilam Balam were written in the Mayan language 
in Mexico in the 17th and 18th centuries. They sup¬ 
posedly contain the secrets of the Mayan civilization. 
They are a major source for contemporary knowledge 
of Mayan religion, history, folklore, medicine, and 
astronomy. Historians believe that once the books 
of Chilam Balam collection held many more books, 
although only a handful, named for the towns in 
which they were written, have survived. Most impor¬ 
tant among the remaining books of Chilam Balam 
are Mani, Tizimin, Chumayel, Kaua, Ixil, Tusik, and 
Codice Perez. 

The books of Chilam Balam is named after the 
last and greatest Mayan prophet, Chilam, or chilan, 
meaning the mouthpiece or interpreter of the gods. 
Balam means jaguar, but it is also a common family 
name in Yucatan. The title of the present work could 
be translated as the Book of the Prophet Balam, who 
lived during the last decades of the 15th century and 
foretold the arrival of strangers from the east who 
would establish a new religion. The prophecy came to 
pass and established the prophet Balam as the author¬ 
ity for many other prophecies in the older books of the 
same kind, so the Maya named the other books after 
Balam. 

HIEROGLYPHIC WRITING SYSTEM 

The Maya developed a complex system of hiero¬ 
glyphic writing to record astronomical observations, 
calendar calculations, and historical and genealogical 
information centuries before the Spanish conquest. 
To the Maya, the written word had sacred signifi¬ 
cance and the priests were the only members of the 
community who wrote. Texts were considered divine 
objects, containing the religious and moral principles 
of the community, the path of the truth, and the 
example of ancestors and prescriptions of the gods. 
Priests read the sacred books during religious cere¬ 
monies imbuing the community with the meaning of 
its existence. 


A party of shipwrecked sailors who landed in 
Yucatan in 1511 was the first group of Spaniards to 
encounter the Maya. In the next 150 years, expeditions 
of Francisco de Cordoba, Francisco de Montejo, and 
Pedro de Alvardo extended Spanish domination of 
Maya territory. Finally Martin de Ursua, the Spanish 
governor of Yucatan, completed Spanish domination 
of the entire Maya region in 1697 when he conquered 
the small group of Maya in the central Peten area. The 
Spanish brought European diseases against which the 
Maya had no natural immunity; consequently many of 
them died. The Spanish also killed many Maya in bat¬ 
tle and forced the survivors to labor on Spanish farms 
or in gold and silver mines. 

Among the Spaniards’ goals was eradicating 
Mayan language and culture. The Catholic Church of 
16th-century Mexico sought to educate and to evan¬ 
gelize. Shortly after the Spanish conquest of the Maya, 
Spanish monks and friars learned the Mayan language 
for evangelical purposes and adapted the Latin alpha¬ 
bet to Maya, improvising when necessary to include 
sounds foreign to the Romance languages. Spanish 
monks and friars wrote the books of Chilam Balam in 
the Mayan language, but used European script instead 
of Mayan hieroglyphs. Each book is a self-contained 
library covering a vast array of subjects. Besides the 
prophecies there are brief chronicles, fragmentary his¬ 
torical narratives, rituals, native catechisms, mytho¬ 
logical accounts of the creation of the world, alma¬ 
nacs, and medical treatises. The Spanish friars and the 
Maya undoubtedly transcribed some of the material 
from older hieroglyphic manuscripts that still existed 
in northern Yucatan at the close of the 17th century. As 
time passed, more European material was added to the 
native Mayan lore. In some books, there are a mixture 
of the old faith with Christianity and translations of 
Spanish religious tracts and astrological treatises into 
Maya as well as notes of events occurring during the 
colonial period. Part of a Spanish romance translated 
into Mayan is found in two of the books. 

The Spanish grudgingly admired the Mayan graph¬ 
ic system, but they were determined to destroy the 
old manuscripts and erase all knowledge of the hiero¬ 
glyphs from the minds of the converts. For their part, 
the Maya revered their hieroglyphic writing, which 
symbolized their old religion. The Spanish intended 
their new, improved version of the Mayan language for 
Christian use only, but the Maya quickly adapted it 
to their own purposes. They recorded everything from 
prophecies and rituals to petitions to the Crown, but 
the books of Chilam Balam were the most important 
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manuscripts that the Mayans recorded in the century 
after the conquest. Shaped by the dominant Spanish 
culture, they contain much information about life in 
colonial Yucatan, but basically reflect the religious and 
mythological traditions of the Maya. 

The Maya and the Spanish produced two categories 
of books during this time of transition and translation. 
The Spanish authorities often solicited books written for 
legal purposes, and the second type were written as new 
sacred literature of the communities. The first type of 
books served to secure privileges such as reducing trib¬ 
utes and conserving ancestral lands. The authors tried to 
please the Spanish authorities, by demonstrating that they 
had assimilated the teachings of the friars and endeav¬ 
oring to prove that they had embraced the doctrines of 
Christianity instead of the stories of their own past. 

Books in the second category, new sacred literature 
of the communities, were written out of the desire of the 
Maya to reclaim the truth of their religion and their cus¬ 
toms that the Spanish had invalidated. New sacred books 
were written to replace the ancient codices and they repro¬ 
duced the myths of the gods and the history of the Maya 
ancestors as well as recording the oral traditions passed 
down from father to son. They also recorded the explana¬ 
tions that the old priests gave of the codices. These new 
books did not serve any legal purpose, but were designat¬ 
ed to be read in native community ceremonies as sources 
of songs and dances and rituals of prehistoric tradition. 
The impetus for writing the new books in the Mayan lan¬ 
guage, using the writing that the Spanish taught, spread 
across the entire Yucatan peninsula and the entire Mayan 
area. Although the style of the Yucatan books is different 
from the style of the Guatemala books, the structure and 
contents of all of the books faithfully preserve the reli¬ 
gious traditions and the memory of the past. All of them 
represent the moment in Mayan time when the Spanish 
conquered them and imposed a new religious, social, 
political, and economic way of life on them while reduc¬ 
ing them to servitude in their own homelands. 

Many of the old Mayan communities have pre¬ 
served the books, some secretly. The Maya had to hide 
some of these books that contained ancient spiritual ritu¬ 
als, because the Spaniards pursued and killed those who 
performed and participated in the rituals, considering 
them demonic. Families closely guarded these books and 
passed them down from father to son. The existence of 
these books did not become known until the 18th centu¬ 
ry, when scholars discovered them. The most important 
of these books were the Popol Vuh of the Quiches, the 
Memorial de Solola of the Cakchiqueles, and the Libros 
de Chilam Balam of the Yucatan Mayans. 


The majority of the texts of the books of Chilam 
Balam are religious, describing individual parts of cos¬ 
mological myths without a discernable connection 
between them. Others are ritual texts, prophesies of 
the Katunes, symbolic formulas of religious initiations, 
calendar and astronomical texts, and historical descrip¬ 
tions about the main groups of Yucatan and the Spanish 
conquest. The work ends with the famous prophesies 
about the arrival of a new religion, attributed to Chilam 
Balam and other prophets. 

The myths and prophesies are written in archaic, 
symbolic language, using metaphors, colors, and natu¬ 
ral beings to express ideas. The authors use cryptic lan¬ 
guage and secret texts and as in many sacred books there 
are parallels, repetition of the same thought in different 
terms, and numberings that give the texts a rhythm that 
allows them to be recited or sung. The books of Chi¬ 
lam Balam were written on European paper and bound 
in notebooks, some with cowhide covers. The existing 
versions of the books of Chilam Balam are not the 16th 
century originals, but are copies of copies made in the 
last part of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

ORIGINS 

Historians surmise that the Chilam Balam de Chumayel 
originates in Chumayel, a district of Texhax, Yucatan, 
and that the compiler was a native of Yucatan named 
Juan Jose Hoik His name appears on page 81 of the 
manuscript next to the date listed as January 20, 1782. 
Later, other people integrated other texts and Justo 
Balam, the secretary of Jose Hoil, next owned the book. 
He wrote two baptismal registrations on one of the 
blank pages of the book in 1832 and 1833. 

During the following decades, the book of Chumayel 
passed through several hands and in 1868, Dr. Carl Her¬ 
mann Berendt copied it by hand and Daniel Brinton pub¬ 
lished fragments of it in his work Maya Chronicles. In 
1910, George B. Gordon, director of the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, made a photographic repro¬ 
duction and edited it in a facsimile form in 1913. Juan 
Martinez Hernandez published a translation in Spanish 
from these chronicles and from other fragments of the 
book in 1912, 1913, 1927, and 1928. Antonio Mediz 
Bolio did the first complete Spanish translation of the 
books of Chilam Balam, which the Repertorio Ameri¬ 
cano edited in Costa Rica in 1930. Ralph L. Roys trans¬ 
lated the second complete version into English, edited by 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington in 1933. Alfredo 
Barrera Vasquez and Silvia Rendon included various 
fragments in their version of the Libros de Chilam Balam 
in 1938, and the Universidad Nacional Autonoma de 
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Mexico edited the version of Mediz Bolio in the Bibliote- 
ca del studiante Universitario in 1941. In 1952 and 1973, 
the second and third editions were published. The same 
version was reedited in 1980, in the anthology titled Lit- 
eratura Maya , prepared by Mercedes de la Garza for the 
Biblioteca Ayacucho, of Caracas, Venezuela. 

See also Yucatan, conquest of the. 
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Ron Young 

Christian century in Japan 

Francis Xavier, a founder of the Society of Jesus, arrived 
in Japan in 1549, inaugurating a century of Catholic 
Christian missionary activity in that country. After en¬ 
joying enormous success, Christians suffered brutal per¬ 
secution and were almost eliminated a century later. 

Japan was ruled by warring feudal lords in the mid- 
16th century who sought to wrest power from the failing 
Ashikaga Shogunate. These lords eagerly welcomed the 
newly arrived Portuguese to their domains in order to 
purchase European firearms. Observing the respect the 
Portuguese merchants showed toward Catholic priests, 
many Japanese lords converted to the new faith and 
ordered their subjects to convert also. Some Japanese 
even mistakenly thought that Christianity was a vari¬ 
ant form of Buddhism. Jesuit missionaries came under 
the protection of the Portuguese Crown and were soon 
joined by the Franciscans, who came via Spain’s colony 
the Philippines and were under the protection of Spain. 
The southern island of Kyushu as well as the imperial cap¬ 
ital Kyoto became centers of Christian missionary activ¬ 
ity. Japan became the most successful area of Christian 
conversion in Asia. By 1582, an estimated 150,000 had 
become Christians, with the number rising to 300,000 
by the century’s end, and 500,000 at its height in 1615. 

Christian missionaries were welcomed as allies by 
Japan’s first aspiring unifier, Oda Nobunaga (1534-82), 


in his military confrontation with powerful Buddhist 
sects. Oda destroyed his formidable Buddhist opponents 
and their castles, but was assassinated. He was followed 
by Hideyoshi Toyotomi (1536-98), who continued the 
wars of unification. Hideyoshi was ambivalent toward 
Westerners, on the one hand welcoming their trade. He 
also feared their influence, both the authority of the pope 
and Spain’s colonial ambitions, which had made the Phil¬ 
ippines a colony. Thus he banned all missionary activities 
in 1587, but did not enforce the law until 1597, when 
he ordered nine missionaries and 17 Japanese Christians 
executed. Hideyoshi died in 1598. Another succession 
struggle ensued until another nobleman, Tokugawa Ieya- 
su (1542-1616), won a definitive battle in 1603, after 
which he was confirmed shogun by the emperor, thus 
inaugurating the Tokugawa Shogunate (1603-1868). 

The newly victorious and as yet insecure Tokugawa 
Ieyasu regarded Christians as potentially subversive and 
began to move against them in 1606. His son and suc¬ 
cessor continued his policies, expelling missionaries and 
ordering noblemen and ordinary people in his domain 
to renounce Christianity; he went so far as to execute 
those who remained Christian clandestinely. The shogu¬ 
nate then forced all lords throughout Japan to conform 
to anti-Christian laws. Suspected Christians were forced 
to trample on the cross or other Christian symbols while 
those who refused were tortured to death. Persecution 
climaxed in 1637-38 when oppressed Christian peas¬ 
ants revolted in western Kyushu. They were put down 
and slaughtered. A law in 1640 compelled all Japanese 
to register at a local Buddhist temple. Christianity was 
wiped out in Japan except for a few small underground 
communities. The Catholic Church recognized 3,125 
Japanese martyrs between 1597 and 1660, several of 
whom were beatified by Pope John Paul II. The Tokuga¬ 
wa Shogunate enacted other laws that banned trade with 
Europeans except for two Dutch ships annually and took 
other measures that almost totally isolated Japan from 
the Western world until 1854. 

Thus between 1549 and 1640, Japan presented the 
paradoxical picture of success and then total prohibition 
of the Christian missionary movement. 

See also Bushido, Tokugawa period in Japan; Jesuits 
in Asia; Tokugawa bakuhan system, Japan. 
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Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Christina Vasa 

(1626-1689) Swedish monarch 

Christina was born on December 8,1626, in Stockholm 
as the only legitimate child of King Gustavus Adolphus 
(1594-1632) and his wife, Maria Eleanor of Branden¬ 
burg. She was mistakenly thought to be a boy at her 
birth; consequently Gustavus Adolphus had her raised 
as a boy. Her mother, who had suffered numerous mis¬ 
carriages and desperately wanted a son, repudiated 
Christina at birth because she was a female and “ugly.” 
The masculine-looking Christina was trapped in a fe¬ 
male body, causing her difficulty throughout her life. 
Gustavus insisted on raising her as a prince. He died as 
a martyr for Protestantism at the Battle of Lutzen on 
November 6, 1632, when Christina was six years old. 

Christina was tutored by the liberal-minded Bishop 
Johannes Matthiae Gothus (1592-1670), her father’s 
court chaplain, and received a male rather than a female 
oriented education. He taught Christina religion, his¬ 
tory, and classical languages and considered her a bril¬ 
liant student. Axel Oxenstierna (1583-1659), Sweden’s 
powerful statesman, taught her political statesmanship. 
She grew up to be extravagant, with a restless and whim¬ 
sical nature and aspirations toward intellectual pursuits 
rather than governance. She was egotistical, considering 
herself superior to those beneath her. Having received 
a masculine upbringing, Christina adamantly refused 
to accept the traditional feminine role expected of her. 
She was determined to follow her own path and ignored 
criticism about her actions. 

Christina’s 12-year regency consisted of five guard¬ 
ians, headed by Chancellor Oxenstierna. Christina was 
crowned in 1644 at age 18. She was a very accomplished 
and astute businesswoman, perhaps the most capable 
woman of her era. And although she had a strong sense 
of purpose, she was not suited to be a monarch. 

The willful, eccentric Christina decided never to 
marry because of her aversion to sexual contact and to 
avoid the restrictions submission to a male would place 
on her. Her advisers wanted her to marry the prince of 
the Palatinate, Charles X Gustavus (1622-60), her cous¬ 
in and dearest childhood friend. Despite the wishes of 
the Privy Council and Oxenstierna, Christina forcefully 
declined. She had the Riksdag (parliament) name Charles 


X Gustavus as her eventual successor in 1649 and he 
became a hereditary prince of the realm in 1650. 

Christina was intent on focusing her attention on 
the sciences and on peace. She impulsively ended the 
war with Denmark and obtained territory for Sweden at 
the 1645 Bromsebo Treaty. She went against the advice 
of Oxenstierna at the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 at 
the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ War and followed 
her own ideas. Although Sweden received Gotland and 
Saaremaa, some counties in Norway, and authority over 
Estonia, it lost control over the lucrative Polish ports. 
However, huge reparations were to be paid by the Cath¬ 
olic German states and at the conclusion of the war most 
of the Baltic Sea trade belonged to Sweden. 

Christina caused considerable internal discord in 
Sweden with her obstinate eccentricities and reckless 
extravagance. She squandered Crown property and cre¬ 
ated noble positions that led to dissension and revolt. 
She gave unwarranted distinction to the unworthy and 
caused difficulties for her realm with her arbitrary man¬ 
ners. A split developed with the old ministers, some of 
whom were extremely loyal and had worked well with 
her father, on one side, and the people who benefited 
from her largesse on the other. 

On the positive side, Christina gave towns new 
privileges. She instigated enormous trade and created 
manufacturing industries. She initiated Sweden’s first 
school ordinance in 1649. She lionized the arts and 
sciences and encouraged countless institutes with her 
patronage, and she attracted great luminaries to her 
court such as the revered scholars Hugo Grotius and 
Rene Descartes, with whom she conversed as equals. 

Tired of the minutiae associated with governance, in 
1651 Christina decided to abdicate but was persuaded to 
stay. She thereafter firmly focused primarily on philosophy, 
art, and religion. Although her actions after 1651 indi¬ 
cated she no longer had much interest in Sweden, it was 
her distaste for Lutheranism that lay behind her grievance 
about governing. The Pact of Succession of 1544 made it 
illegal for any Swedish monarch not to be Lutheran, but 
she refused to practice a faith she abhorred. 

The restraints against her caused Christina to abdi¬ 
cate in 1654. She renounced the Crown in Uppsala 
Castle on June 6, 1654. She gave herself an income and 
complete independence with complete power over her 
household, and her cousin Charles X Gustavus suc¬ 
ceeded her. She converted to Roman Catholicism in 
Innsbruck and was confirmed by Pope Alexander VII 
(1599-1667) in Rome, who deemed it a great coup for 
Catholicism. She was renamed Maria Christina Alex¬ 
andra. He granted her a grandiose apartment in the 
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Vatican. Christina’s personal appearance and mascu¬ 
line manners were berated during her visit to France 
in 1646, but she was admired for her intellect. She had 
her grand equerry Giovanni Monaldeschi executed in 
1657; he had betrayed her plans to take over the throne 
of Naples, a plan that ultimately failed. She was quickly 
removed from France and temporarily lost the support 
of Pope Alexander. 

When Charles X Gustavus died in 1660, Chris¬ 
tina visited Sweden, pretending to arrange her per¬ 
sonal affairs but in reality trying to reclaim the throne 
intended for Crown Prince Charles XI (1655-97). The 
Swedes rejected Christina and forced her to sign a for¬ 
mal abdication agreement. A second attempt to recover 
the throne failed in 1667. Her endeavor to obtain the 
Polish throne was rejected, along with her numerous 
other intrigues. Resigned, Christina moved to Rome 
permanently and pursued her literary, artistic, and 
scientific interests. Her salons made her the center of 
Roman society. 

Christina died in Rome on April 19, 1689. She was 
buried in St. Peter’s Basilica in the Vatican. Her huge 
library was donated to the papacy. 

See also Luther, Martin; Reformation, the. 
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Annette Richardson 

Church of England 

The Church of England was the national and reformed 
church established and amended by parliamentary stat¬ 
utes during the English Reformation of the 16th and 
17th centuries. Its institutions included Governorship 
in the Monarchy, Prelateship in the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, and the threefold episcopal ministry: bishops, 
priests, and deacons. Its theological doctrines and lit¬ 
urgies sought to absorb truths from the Bible, the ear¬ 
ly Christian tradition, and reason, and to comprehend 
Catholic, humanist, and reformed elements of the time. 


The Church of England was not a theocracy, because in 
these two centuries, the legislative authority belonged to 
“King in Parliament.” 

The Church of England was established in 1534 by 
the parliamentary Act of Supremacy, which recognized 
Henry VIII (r. 1509-47) as the “only supreme head 
on earth” of the Church of England, or the Anglican 
Church. The Reformation Parliament (1529-36) abro¬ 
gated papal authority and declared royal supremacy, but 
made no attempt theologically or liturgically to break 
with the Catholic past. Rather, the Six Articles enacted by 
the Parliament of 1539 reiterated Catholic teachings and 
practices and put a check on the spread of the embryonic 
Protestantism in England. 

The ambiguities left from the reforms were tested 
after Henry VIII’s death. Under Edward VI (r. 1547- 
53), antipapal rhetoric increased, the apparatus of wor¬ 
ship became simplified, and the Parliament reformed 
the Church of England to meet Calvinist essentials. 
Then, Queen Mary I (r. 1553-58) restored Catholicism, 
persecuted Calvinist heretics, and pushed her Protes¬ 
tant subjects into exile, or confined their worship in 
rural cells. 

Queen Elizabeth I (1558-1603) undertook the 
precarious task of reconstructing the Church of England 
according to Henry VIII’s blueprint and simultaneously 
finding a satisfactory settlement for the great majority 
of her subjects. In 1559, her first Parliament enacted a 
new Act of Supremacy, which established her, using a 
slightly softer tone than her father’s, as the “supreme 
governor” of the Church of England. Despite the politi¬ 
cal independence from the papal authority, the church 
remained administratively and judicially the same. The 
convocations of Canterbury and York survived. The 
diocesan hierarchy and administrative systems contin¬ 
ued. The church courts, the ecclesiastic laws, and judi¬ 
cial proceedings followed basically medieval precedents 
and routines. Under the queen, one novel practice was 
to require Anglican clergy to take an oath of allegiance 
to the queen, as all her civil servants did. 

In 1563, Parliament sanctioned the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. In 1571, under the queen’s personal instruction, 
a slightly altered version was approved by the convoca¬ 
tion of the Church of England and was printed as an 
appendix to the Book of Common Prayer, a revision 
of Thomas Cranmer’s book of the same title issued origi¬ 
nally in 1549. While the Articles and the Book adopted 
some of the Protestant theological teachings and litur¬ 
gical regulations (especially in the administration of 
baptism and Holy Communion) into the Church of Eng¬ 
land, they held firmly royal supremacy as the church’s 
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foundation and episcopacy as its government. The Book 
served as the textbook, compelling local people to week¬ 
ly church attendance and other services in liturgical uni¬ 
formity and in the English vernacular, which managed 
to mask the differences between Catholic and Calvinis- 
tic followers within the church. 

Although the queen’s sincere and meticulous com¬ 
promise won the people’s broad acceptance, she could 
not pacify ardent opposition to her settlement. Neither 
was she able to persuade all her subjects to conform to 
the national and reformed church required by the Act 
of Uniformity of 1559. The Marian bishops and their 
followers adamantly rejected her breach with Rome 
and her governorship of the church. After Pope Pius 
VI issued a bull in 1570 deposing her and absolving 
her Catholic subjects from allegiance, a series of plots 
were carried out against her life, including one led by 
her cousin Mary, Queen of Scots, in 1586. At the 
same time, radical Calvinists refused to conform to 
the Church of England because of their resentment of 
its episcopal structure. To a great extent, the Catho¬ 
lic conspiracies confirmed the Calvinist conviction 
that the Church of England had to be purified of the 
accreted institutions, doctrines, and liturgies inherited 
from medieval Catholicism. 

KING JAMES BIBLE 

In the 17th century, both the popish plots, real or imag¬ 
ined, and radical movements of the Puritans would test 
the vitality of the Elizabethan Church of England. At 
the Hampton Court conference of 1604, the first Stuart 
king, James I (r. 1603-25), met his Puritan subjects to 
receive their petition for purifying the Catholic remnants 
from the Church of England. The king commissioned a 
panel of 54 to produce an authorized English Bible. The 
so-called James I Version was finished in 1611, and the 
Church of England began to have its own standardized 
book for centuries to come. However, at the same con¬ 
ference, the king was displeased by the demands of the 
Puritan nonconformists to reform the episcopacy, and 
later responded to it with his succinct statement “No 
bishop, no king.” Afterward, the Gunpowder Plot by 
Catholic extremists, aiming at blowing up all of royalty 
at the opening session of Parliament of 1605, further 
inflamed anti-Catholic sentiment in England, and helped 
the Puritan cause to gain growing support from its pop¬ 
ular base. The leading Puritan parliamentarians under 
King Charles I (r. 1625-49) became infuriated when the 
king refused to transform the Church of England toward 
congregational structure, and they linked the episcopal 
structure of the church to the king’s personal tyranny. 


CIVIL WAR 

Although the Puritans’ frustration alone might not have 
caused the breakout of the Civil War in 1642, the uncom¬ 
promising antipapal and antiepiscopal attitude of the 
Puritan politicians and military men undoubtedly shaped 
the fate of England and its church in the next 20 years. 
After the regicide of 1649, General Oliver Cromwell, 
a Puritan providentialist and a pragmatic politician, 
was forced to suppress his fellow Puritan extremists, the 
levellers and the followers of the fifth monarchism, in 
order to preserve the episcopal organization in his Puri- 
tan-styled Church of England. During the Restoration 
(1660-88), endeavors were made among different reli¬ 
gious leaders to find a new settlement, but King Charles 
II (r. 1660-85) and the Anglicans now in power refused 
to recognize the nonconformists who had been previ¬ 
ously ordained to serve in their congregations. The king 
expelled about 2,000 of them from the church after they 
refused to pass the test, defined by the Act of Test of 
1673 as taking oaths of allegiance and receiving Holy 
Communion in the Church of England. 

The national church became schismatic, and the spec¬ 
ter of the Civil War loomed. When the nation faced a very 
real possibility of the restoration of Roman Catholicism 
under James II (r. 1685-88), Parliament met in 1688 to 
contemplate how to contend with the crisis. In Parlia¬ 
ment, the majority of the Tories supported royal author¬ 
ity, but cared about the future of the Church of England 
more than King James II; the Whigs favored parliamenta¬ 
ry supremacy, but were willing to work with the Tories in 
order to prevent Catholic resurgence. After suffering mili¬ 
tary defeats at the hand of the king’s opponents, James 
II abandoned the throne and fled to France at the end of 
1688. In 1689, Parliament offered the Crown jointly to 
Mary (r. 1689-94), the Anglican daughter of James I, and 
her husband, William III (r. 1689-1702), the Calvinist 
duke of Orange. In the same year, Parliament required 
William and Mary to accept the Bill of Rights, which was 
designed to guarantee the members of Parliament free¬ 
dom of speech and immunity from prosecution for their 
opinions presented in parliamentary debates. In 1689, the 
Parliament also adopted the Toleration Act, which offered 
some freedom of worship to the nonconformist Protes¬ 
tants; their right to hold public offices, however, was still 
technically restricted by the Act of Test of 1673, which 
would be finally repealed in 1828. But the Catholics did 
not gain religious freedom until 1829. 

Political and religious struggles continued to dis¬ 
rupt the English life from the Glorious Revolution 
in England to the succession of the first Hanoverian 
king, George I (r. 1714-27), when the restoration of 
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Catholicism became not only barred by law but also less 
and less realistic. However, the Glorious Revolution of 
1688-89 was the great landmark in the history of the 
Church of England. In general, the religious strife and 
bloodshed that had troubled England for more than a 
century began to subside, and the national and reformed 
church began to operate within the Elizabethan framework 
of the church constitution. Moreover, the church spread 
throughout the British Empire in the 18th and 19th cen¬ 
turies, and hundreds of episcopacies all over the empire 
lived under the governorship of English monarchs. 

Today, the Church of England is still the religion of 
the English monarchy but no longer enjoys any privileges 
over other religions in the British parliamentary democ¬ 
racy. The archbishop of Canterbury, as St. Augustine’s 
successor, is honored as the universal primate among 
the Episcopalian believers in more than 400 dioceses all 
around the world, but he exercises no authority over 
them. At the same time, the church is currently play¬ 
ing an important role in women’s ordination, Christian 
ecumenical dialogue, and interfaith communications 
among world religions. 

See also Bible translations; Calvin, John; Luther, 
Martin. 



Westminster Abbey, one of England’s most celebrated buildings, 
is also home to the Church of England. 


Further reading: Block, Joseph S. Factional Politics and 
the English Reformation, 1520-1540. Rochester, NY: Boy- 
dell Press, 1993; Dickens, Arthur G. The English Reforma¬ 
tion. London: Batsford, 1989; Hirst, Derek. Authority and 
Conflict: England 1603-1658. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1986; Jones, Norman L. Faith by Statute: 
Parliament and the Settlement of Religion, 1559. Atlantic 
Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press, 1982; Kishlansky, Mark A. 
A Monarchy Transformed: Britain 1603-1714. New York: 
Penguin Books, 1997; Speck, William A. Reluctant Revolu¬ 
tionaries: Englishmen and the Revolution of 1688. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1988. 

Wenxi Liu 

Clement VII 

(1478-1534) pope from the Medici family 

Pope Clement VII was born in 1478 as Giulio de Medi¬ 
ci and died on September 22, 1534, in Rome. He was a 
member of the powerful Florentine de’ Medici family. 
In his youth he was educated by his uncle, the power¬ 
ful Lorenzo the Magnificent. Another uncle, Pope Leo 
X (Giovanni de’ Medici), made him cardinal on Sep¬ 
tember 28, 1513. Because of his family’s control over 
much of the politics of northern Italy, he was one of 
the favorite candidates for pope in the next conclave, 
but he was not elected to the papacy until November 
18, 1523. 

During his reign as pope, Clement was heavily 
involved in the conflict between French king Francis I 
and Holy Roman Emperor Charles V. Clement took the 
side of the French and organized the League of Cognac 
of France, Venice, and Florence on May 22, 1526. On 
Italian soil Clement was thrown into an ongoing terri¬ 
torial conflict with the city-state of Colonna, which had 
for years been invading the Papal States. On September 
20, 1526, Clement was shut up in the Castle of Sant’ 
Angelo while the Vatican was plundered by Colonna 
soldiers. German Lutheran soldiers also sacked Rome 
during his pontificate, possibly with the blessings of the 
Holy Roman Emperor. A treaty with Charles V in Febru¬ 
ary 1530 brought peace once again to Italy, a peace that 
did not last long. Clement VII is best known as the pope 
who denied the divorce of Henry VIII, king of England, 
and Queen Catherine of Aragon and denied the valid¬ 
ity of the marriage of Henry to Anne Boleyn. Clement 
eventually excommunicated the king and the English 
Reformation ensued. Clement helped support the Capu¬ 
chin reform of the Order of St. Francis of Assisi and 
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continued the patronage of the great artists Michelangelo 
and Raphael Santi. Clement was the pope who ordered 
the painting of the great fresco of the Last Judgment in the 
Sistine Chapel. 

See also Holy Roman Empire. 

Further reading: Duffy, Eamon. Saints & Sinners: A History 
of the Popes. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2002; 
Maxwell-Stuart, P. G. Chronicles of the Popes: A Reign-by¬ 
reign Record of the Papacy from St. Peter to the Present. New 
York: Thames & Hudson, 1997; Pham, John-Peter. Heirs of 
the Fisherman: Behind the Scenes of Papal Death and Succes¬ 
sion. Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 2004; 
Reardon, Wendy J. The Deaths of the Popes: Comprehensive 
Accounts, Including Funerals, Burial Places, and Epitaphs. 
Jefferson, NC: McFarland & Co., 2004. 

James Russell 

Clive, Robert 

(1725-1774) British empire builder 

Robert Clive went to India as a clerk of the British East 
India Company. Through daring and ability he was 
instrumental in defeating the French and their Indian 
allies. He consolidated British power in Bengal in the 
Battle of Plassey in 1757 and twice served as gover¬ 
nor of Bengal. 

The English (later British) East India Company was 
established in 1600, the French East India Compa¬ 
ny in 1664. The goal of both was to establish trad¬ 
ing stations in India, and neither harbored territorial 
goals until after Emperor Aurangzeb’s death in 1707, 
when the Mughal Empire began to disintegrate. The 
French governor-general at Pondicherry (the leading 
French trading station in India) Joseph Dupleix (1697- 
1764) was first to make alliances with native rulers 
and train Indian soldiers (called sepoys ) under French 
command and with European firearms. Through these 
means Dupleix gained land and influence for France. 
Significantly Dupleix’s forces captured the British Fort 
St. George (Madras) in 1746 and took Robert Clive, 
a clerk recently arrived from England, prisoner. Clive 
escaped, took a commission in the British East India 
Company’s army, and in a brilliant maneuver, defeated 
the forces of the ruler of Hyderabad, France’s major 
ally in the Deccan, and captured an important port 
called Arcot against great odds. As a result Dupleix was 
recalled to France in disgrace. Clive then took a page 
from Dupleix’s book and began to train sepoys. 


In 1756, the new Mughal governor of Bengal, Siraj- 
ud-Daula, sent an army against the British trading set¬ 
tlement at Calcutta. Most of the 146 English men and 
women who could not flee died in a dungeon in which 
they were imprisoned. This episode, called “The Black 
Hole of Calcutta, ” gave Clive the pretext he needed for 
expanding British power in Bengal. He recaptured Cal¬ 
cutta and with a small force of 1,000 Europeans and 
2,000 sepoys and eight pieces of artillery decisively 
defeated Siraj-ud-Daula’s 35,000 infantry, 15,000 caval¬ 
ry, and 50 cannons manned by Frenchmen, with only 22 
Europeans killed and 49 wounded. This was the famous 
Battle of Plassey, after which Clive made a pro-British 
Indian governor of Bengal under his tutelage until he 
returned to England in 1760. In recognition the Brit¬ 
ish government ennobled him as Baron Clive of Plassey. 
Britain and France were once again enemies between 
1756 and 1763 during the Seven Years’ War when Brit¬ 
ain’s superior navy blocked French reinforcements from 
reaching India. In 1761, Britain captured Pondicherry, 
finally ending French imperial aspiration in India. 

Clive returned to India in 1765 as governor of Ben¬ 
gal to settle problems that had arisen since his departure. 
He made an agreement with the now very weak Mughal 
emperor whereby the British East India Company was 
made revenue administrator for the provinces of Bihar 
and Bengal, making it de facto territorial ruler of this 
huge Indian territory. After organizing the administration 
of Bengal, Clive returned to Britain in 1767. He faced a 
parliamentary inquiry instigated by his enemies for cor¬ 
ruption while in India but was exonerated. Depressed by 
the charges, he committed suicide in 1774. 

Clive’s was a remarkable career of empire building. 
He played a crucial role in the elimination of France 
from India and set the stage for the British Empire on the 
subcontinent. For this reason he is called Clive of India. 

Further reading: Bence-Jones, Mark. Clive of India. London: 
Constable and Company, 1974; Chaudhuri, K. N. The Trad¬ 
ing World of Asia and the East India Company, 1600-1760. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

coca 

Coca (family Erythroxylaceae) is the generic name 
for several varieties of shrub that grow in the Andean 
mountains and adjacent tropical forests from whose leaves 
cocaine is derived. Archaeological evidence from the 
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Valdivia culture of southwestern Ecuador and elsewhere, 
including small ceramic figurines and containers, indi¬ 
cates that coca cultivation and chewing date back to at 
least 2500 b.c.e., making it likely that coca was among 
the first plants cultivated by the indigenous peoples of 
South America. Known today as the gran remedio (great 
remedy), the plant’s small fleshy leaves are chewed, pro¬ 
ducing a mild narcotic effect that diminishes hunger and 
fatigue and produces an overall sense of well-being. 

Traditionally viewed as a sacred plant, whose cul¬ 
tivation and ingestion were linked to various social 
rituals, coca was and remains integral to indigenous 
highland Andean culture, particularly among Quech- 
ua- and Aymara-speaking peoples. The word coca itself 
derives from the Aymara word for tree. Several varieties 
of coca are cultivated in a variety of ecosystems, from 
windswept highlands to tropical lowlands. Its chemi¬ 
cal composition, including its cocaine content, makes 
the plant highly resistant to pests and predators. It will 
also tolerate many harvests a year, a harvest consisting 
essentially of plucking a portion of the shrub’s leaves. 
The lifespan of a single shrub will typically extend up to 
40 years, while the plant itself will tolerate a wide range 
of soils and ecological conditions, making it, in these 
respects, an ideal cultigen. 

The first documented use of coca by the indige¬ 
nous inhabitants of the Americas comes from the 1499 
journal of European explorer Amerigo Vespucci dur¬ 
ing his second voyage to the New World, in which 
he described the practice of coca chewing among the 
inhabitants of a Caribbean island off the coast of Ven¬ 
ezuela. Later Spanish chroniclers decried the natives’s 
persistent use of coca, but proved unable to eradicate 
it. The tens of thousands of indigenous laborers forced 
to work in the silver mines of potosi, for instance, 
routinely chewed coca, combined with ground sea- 
shells or other sources of alkalinity (which facilitates 
the body’s absorption of the plant’s active chemicals) 
in order to alleviate the effects of mine labor—a tra¬ 
dition that continued in Andean mines and elsewhere 
through the 20th century. 

There is an important distinction between coca 
and cocaine. Coca refers to the plant and its leaves. 
Cocaine is but one chemical component of the plant, 
isolated and refined by chemical and physical process¬ 
ing. A chemical isolate, cocaine is highly addictive. Such 
chemical refinement is wholly antithetical to the tradi¬ 
tional social and cultural use of coca leaves in highland 
South America. There is no evidence that traditional 
coca chewing is addictive or harmful. On the contrary, 
abundant evidence exists that coca’s beneficial effects 


far exceed any potential negative side effects. Rich in 
vitamins and minerals, the plant is used for everything 
from toothaches to altitude sickness. 

Coca, in short, is integral to highland Andean cul¬ 
ture. Many informed observers are convinced that con¬ 
temporary efforts to eradicate the plant from the Andes 
in the U.S.-led “War on Drugs” constitute a direct 
assault on indigenous culture and are doomed to fail¬ 
ure. Suggestive of the continuing cultural and political 
vitality and power of coca in the Andes, in 2006 the 
newly elected president of Bolivia ran on a platform of 
defending cocaleros (coca growers) from the assault on 
their traditional lifeways. 

See also Andean religion; voyages of discovery. 

Further reading: Moseley, Michael E. The Incas and Their 
Ancestors. London: Thames & Hudson, 2001; Weil, An¬ 
drew. “The New Politics of Coca.” New Yorker (May 15, 
1995). 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Colbert, Jean-Baptiste 

(1619-1683) French statesman 

Jean-Baptiste Colbert was born on August 29, 1619, in 
Reims, France. His father was a draper, but Jean-Baptiste 
was educated in business. At age 20 he began service in 
the Ministry of War under Michel Le Tellier. In 1651, he 
became Jules Cardinal Mazarin’s (1602-61) personal fi¬ 
nancial attendant; it was Mazarin who later recommend¬ 
ed Colbert to Louis XIV, king of France (1638-1715). 

Colbert became Louis XIV’s comptroller (minister 
of finance) in 1665 and held that position until 1687. 
France’s financial system had been plagued by corrupt 
and weak administration, and funds collected scarcely 
made their way to the proper authorities. Due to Col¬ 
bert’s investigations, superintendent of finance Nicolas 
Fouquet (1615-80) was tried for embezzlement in 1661 
and imprisoned for life. The office of superintendent 
was abolished, and numerous other officials lost their 
positions. Colbert restructured French finances, which 
were thereafter ruled by a council of finance bound to a 
new set of accounts to keep to the budget. 

Colbert reduced interest rates on France’s pub¬ 
lic debt to free funds for other projects. He made 
tax collections and distributions so efficient that he 
reaped a 50 percent tax decrease in costs. Soon, he 
managed to increase France’s net revenues by 30 mil¬ 
lion livres. Colbert also oversaw the corvee, the much 
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despised free labor that peasants owed to their lords. 
He was a gifted financier and administrator, but he 
found it exceedingly difficult to control Louis XIV’s 
extravagant spending, which often brought French to 
the brink of bankruptcy. 

A mercantilist intent on market reforms, Colbert 
expanded commerce and maintained a positive trade 
balance. He also pushed for protective tariffs and subsi¬ 
dies and introduced government control over commerce 
and trade in f644 with price and quality controls. He 
declared more than 100 edicts to govern guilds. With 
an eye toward the world market, he introduced the lux¬ 
urious silk trade, Venetian glass blowing, and Flemish 
cloth trades to France. 

Colbert initiated massive roadwork projects and had 
the Canal of Languedoc built to facilitate easier com¬ 
mercial communication. His model factories used spe¬ 
cific production standards to ensure quality along with 
volume. He closely supervised colonization costs by 
establishing the French East Indian Company and the 
French West India Company. 

In 1669, Colbert became marine minister. He 
ordered arsenals and harbors to be built including the 
ports of Rochefort and Brest. He immediately wrote 
new navigation laws and then instituted the merchant 
marine and the French navy. To improve the navy’s 
training and patriotism, he established naval schools 
and instituted a system of classes for the service to 
ensure loyalty. Every seaman would provide six months 
of service once within a four-year period in which he 
would receive full pay and then receive half-pay and 
a pension when these conditions were met. To fill up 
the ranks, Colbert used condemned criminals, North 
American Indians, and slaves to serve in the navy. 

A patriot of France, Colbert declared new codes to 
centralize power in the monarchy. These included a civil 
code in 1667, a criminal code in 1670, a commercial 
code in 1772, a marine code in 1681, and colonial codes 
in 1685. Because he believed in the superiority of French 
art and science, his avid support of these institutions led 
him personally to found at least four major prestigious 
French academies. 

Although Colbert had dealt with various challenges 
with the extravagant King Louis XIV, the king’s decision 
to declare war on the Netherlands in 1672 forced him 
to change some of his basic policies. For example, he 
had no choice but to raise funds for the war by increas¬ 
ing taxes, selling office, and borrowing money. Despite 
Colbert’s track record prior to the war, these unpopular 
policies created strong dissent. Moreover, he had never 
really gained much support within court circles, prob¬ 


ably because of the power he wielded. For all his efforts 
to make improvements at all levels of France, he was not 
rewarded with the appreciation of his countrymen. Still, 
most historians consider him a great French statesman. 

Colbert died on September 6, 1683. 

Further reading: Cole, Charles W. Colbert and a Century of 
French Mercantilism. Hamden, CT: Archon Books, 1964; 
Meyer, Jean. Colbert. Paris: Hachette, 1981; Murat, Ines. 
Colbert. Vervier: Marabout, 1984; Sargent, Arthur J. The 
Economic Policy of Colbert. New York: B. Franklin, 1968; 
Trout, Andrew P. ]ean Baptiste Colbert. Boston, MA: Twayne 
Publishers, 1978. 
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Columbian exchange 

Two ecological systems, evolved for thousands of years in 
near total isolation from each other, suddenly thrust to¬ 
gether, flooding each side with the organisms of the other 
over the course of nearly five centuries—this is the concept 
of the Columbian exchange, a term coined by historian 
Alfred W. Crosby in 1972 to describe the biological in¬ 
termingling of the Old World and New World in the cen¬ 
turies following the first contacts of Europeans, Africans, 
and indigenous Americans. Encompassing all classes of 
animals, plants, and microbes, and the attendant cultural 
and social transformations they engendered, the Colum¬ 
bian exchange forever transformed the face of the planet 
and represents one of the most important consequences 
of the European encounter with the Americas. 

Plants comprised one broad category of this centuries- 
long biotic exchange. In 1951, Russian botanist Nikolai 
Ivanovich Vavilov listed 640 of humanity’s most impor¬ 
tant cultigens. Of these, more than 500 originated in the 
Americas. Among the most important staple crops of the 
Western Hemisphere to make their way to Europe, Africa, 
and beyond were maize, beans (of many varieties), pota¬ 
toes and sweet potatoes, squashes and pumpkins, peanuts, 
and manioc (cassava). Also important were the papaya, 
guava, avocado, pineapple, tomato, chili peppers of 
many varieties, and cacao. Maize cultivation originated 
in Mesoamerica around 5000 b.c.e. before spreading to 
both South and North America at least 1,000 years before 
the European arrival. The most important staple crop of 
the Americas, maize soon became one of the most impor¬ 
tant cultigens in both Europe and Africa. Beans, of which 
there are more than a thousand species, formed one pillar 
of the maize-beans-squash triad of staple crops common 
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Florida Native American (Timucua) men cultivate a field while 
women plant seeds of maize or beans. From a 1591 engraving. 


among many pre-Columbian American cultivators. Not 
all beans are American in origin—soybeans, for instance, 
originated in the Eastern Hemisphere—but many of the 
most popular varieties are American, including the lima, 
Rangoon, kidney, navy, snap, and frijole beans (pinto, red, 
black, and others). 

Potatoes, indigenous to the Andes, were devel¬ 
oped into hundreds of varieties in the centuries before 
1500. After the conquest of Peru, Spaniards selected 
several varieties to transport back home, particularly 
the white potato, which soon spread across much of 
Europe. Wealthier classes tended to look upon the pota¬ 
to as a quasi-food, while for many of the poor it became 
an important staple crop, most infamously in Ireland, 
where overreliance on a few varieties led to the Irish 
famine of the 1840s. Another tuberous American starch 
was manioc. Known in its form as tapioca pudding 
among many Europeans, and as cassava across much of 
Africa and Asia, where it became an important staple 
crop and famine food, manioc has very little nutritional 
value but grows where many other cultigens will not, 
thriving in a broad belt extending 30 degrees north and 
south of the equator. 

Far and away the most important nonfood culti¬ 
gens transferred from the Americas to the Old World 
were tobacco and coffee, both of which rapidly 
became extremely popular in Europe before their sub¬ 
sequent spread across the globe. Also important were 
some varieties of cotton, and, from the 19th century, 
rubber. The most important plant crops making their 
way from the Old World to the Americas included 


wheat, rice, bananas, sugar, grapes, olives, mangos, 
breadfruit, and African yams. Also important were 
chickpeas, melons, onions, cauliflower, cabbage, let¬ 
tuce, and radishes. European fruits transplanted to the 
New World included oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 
citrons, and figs. Wheat was taken to New Spain soon 
after the conquest of Mexico. By 1535, New Spain 
was exporting wheat to the Caribbean and beyond, 
while wheat cultivation soon spread to wherever con¬ 
ditions permitted. Bananas were taken to the Antilles 
from the Canary Islands in 1516, after which banana 
cultivation spread rapidly throughout the Caribbean 
Basin and beyond. 

Sugar, originating in the Mediterranean and culti¬ 
vated in the Canary Islands and Azores in the 1400s, 
was taken to Hispaniola in 1493 by Columbus. Its sub¬ 
sequent spread in the Spanish Antilles was slow until 
the Spanish Crown intervened actively to promote its 
cultivation, while its spread in Brazil was due mainly to 
the actions of planters. Grape cultivation, overwhelm¬ 
ingly for wine production, met many obstacles in the 
Caribbean and New Spain but proved successful in Peru 
and Chile; by the 1650s, they were producing wine for 
export. Olives followed a similar path, with initial fail¬ 
ures in the Antilles and New Spain followed by success 
in Andean highland valleys. 

Another category of plants consisted of weeds, 
plants for which people had not devised a use, and 
whose exchange across the Atlantic was unintended; 
examples include the dandelion, daisy, and Kentucky 
bluegrass. Though no definitive study has determined 
the precise number of such species exchanged, there is 
little doubt that it runs into the thousands. 

ANIMALS 

The introduction of cattle, pigs, sheep, and goats also 
profoundly affected peoples and cultures across the 
Americas, with important regional variations. Pigs pro¬ 
liferated across the Caribbean from early on, and there 
were few places thereafter where abundant pigs did 
not accompany both Spanish and Portuguese or were 
not adopted by indigenous Americans. Cattle ranching 
emerged as an important economic pillar across much 
of the hemisphere, with beef, hides, and tallow becom¬ 
ing major commodities across most of the Americas save 
the Amazon Basin and the Andes. Sheep thrived espe¬ 
cially on the high plateau of Central Mexico and Rio 
Grande Basin, the Andes, and across southern South 
America. Native peoples were quick to adopt whatever 
of these animals the environment permitted, generating 
widespread variations across the hemisphere. The unin- 
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tended consequences of sheep and cattle proliferation 
in some regions included widespread overgrazing and 
soil erosion. During the colonial period, the environ¬ 
mental effects of unrestrained sheep herding in central 
and northern Mexico were especially deleterious. Ani¬ 
mals unintentionally taken to the Americas by Europe¬ 
ans included thousands of species of insects, rats, and a 
variety of other vermin. 

Animals comprised another broad category of organ¬ 
isms exchanged between Old World and New. The 
pre-Columbian Americas had no beasts of burden save 
the camelids of the Andes, the llama and alpaca. Other 
domesticated New World animals included the guinea pig, 
dog, turkey, and duck. European introductions included 
horses, donkeys, mules, cattle, oxen, pigs, sheep, goats, 
chickens, and many varieties of larger dogs. While many 
indigenous peoples rejected wheat and other European 
crops, many also readily adopted these four-legged Euro¬ 
pean domesticates. The horse, several varieties of which 
had evolved in the Americas and become extinct at the 
beginning of the Holocene, exercised a profound influ¬ 
ence across the hemisphere. From the Argentine pampas 
to the Great Plains of North America, horses and their 
kin transformed fundamental aspects of society and cul¬ 
ture, beginning with their introduction into the Antilles 
by Christopher Columbus in 1493. Herds of wild 
horses spread quickly north after the conquest of Mexico, 
reaching the Great Plains by the mid-1700s and perhaps 
before. The introduction of horses to South America is 
generally attributed to Pedro de Mendoza’s few animals 
taken to Buenos Aires in 1535. Fifty years later, vast herds 
populated the vast open prairies of the pampas. 

PATHOGENS 

A final and monumentally important category of organ¬ 
isms exchanged between Old World and New consisted 
of microbes. While the vast majority were harmless, 
a handful were deadly pathogens responsible for one 
of the most precipitous and widespread demographic 
declines in world history. The overwhelming direction 
of the flow of disease was from Europe to the Ameri¬ 
cas. By the 16th century, after centuries of plagues and 
epidemics, European peoples inhabited a highly evolved 
disease pool in which immunities to the most virulent 
pathogens were widely shared. Such immunities did not 
exist in the Americas, although a wide variety of dis¬ 
eases were endemic in the Western Hemisphere, includ¬ 
ing tuberculosis, histoplasmosis, leishmaniasis, Chagas’ 
disease, amebic dysentery, various rickettsial fevers, 
syphilis, and many types of intestinal parasites. Of the 
diseases transplanted from Europe to the Americas, 


smallpox was the deadliest killer, along with typhus, 
measles, bubonic plague, and malaria. 

The one pathogen that migrated the other way 
was syphilis, a disease and a process of transmission 
that spawned a huge body of literature and debate. A 
broad scholarly consensus emerging from this debate 
holds that both venereal syphilis and an endemic 
nonvenereal strain (caused by various strains of the 
bacterium Treponema pallidum) were most likely first 
contracted by European men through sexual relations 
with indigenous women and spread by the captured 
Indians taken to the Spanish court by Columbus in 
1493. It is believed that the epidemic that spread among 
the men of Christopher Columbus at the garrison of 
Isabela on Hispaniola in 1493 during the conquest of 
the Caribbean was a form of syphilis, probably con¬ 
tracted through the rape of Indian women. The disease 
was unknown in Europe before 1493. By 1496, it had 
spread to France, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and 
Greece, and by 1503, to China, spreading farther and 
becoming endemic thereafter. 

In sum, scholarly debates and investigations contin¬ 
ue on these and many other environmental and biologi¬ 
cal consequences engendered by the coming together of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Americas after 1492. 

See also epidemics in the Americas; sugarcane plan¬ 
tations in the Americas; tobacco in Colonial British 
America. 

Further reading: Cook, Noble David. Born to Die: Disease 
and New World Conquest, 1492-1650. New York: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1998; Crosby, Alfred W. The Co- 
lumbian Exchange: Biological and Cultural Consequences of 
1492. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1972; Melville, Eli¬ 
nor G. K. A Plague of Sheep: Environmental Consequences 
of the Conquest of Mexico. New York: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1994; Redcliffe, Salaman, and J. G. Hawks, eds. 
The History and Social Influence of the Potato. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1985. 
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Columbus, Christopher 

(1451?—1506) Genoese navigator 

Genoese navigator and explorer, most renowned for his 
voyage to the Americas on October 12, 1492, Christo¬ 
pher Columbus (Cristobal Colon) ranks among the most 
important actors in the early modern era. His encounter 
with the Americas ranks among the most consequential 
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events in world history, placing Old World and New 
into sustained contact with repercussions that are still 
being felt today. 

Sometimes erroneously credited with the notion 
that the Earth was spherical and that sailing west would 
permit reaching the Far East, Columbus was but one of 
many European navigators in the late 1400s to hold 
such views. His fame is not based on his pursuit of an 
original idea, but on his dogged determination, despite 
many setbacks, to achieve his goals, combined with the 
striking good fortune to be the first to reach the Ameri¬ 
cas and return with evidence of a world that hitherto 
had lain beyond the ken of Europe. 

As a youth Columbus followed his father’s trade 
and worked as a weaver, also spending some of his 
time at sea. In 1475, in his early 20s, he journeyed 
to the eastern Mediterranean. The following year he 
arrived in England. Settling in Lisbon in 1477, he 
married and became enmeshed in the heady world of 
Portuguese navigators, who at that time were in the 
forefront of European efforts to reach India and China 
by sea and thus skirt the Muslim-dominated lands of 
the Middle East. Adopting the conviction, widespread 
among experienced navigators, that uncharted lands 
lay west across the sea, Columbus for several years 
tried and failed to secure the patronage of King Joao 
II of Portugal for his exploratory venture. Rebuffed 
in Lisbon, Columbus took his scheme to the court at 
Castile, the largest and most powerful of the Spanish 
Christian kingdoms, and at that time in the final stages 
of expelling the Moors from Iberia. After eight years, 
his persistence finally paid off, when Ferdinand V 
and Isabella I of Spain, flush with their victory over 
the Moors in Granada, agreed to patronize the scheme 
of the Genoese navigator. 

Setting sail from Palos, Spain, on August 3, 1492, 
Columbus commanded three small caravels: the Santa 
Maria , which he himself captained; the Pinta under 
experienced navigator Martin Alonso Pinzon; and the 
Nina under Vicente Yanez Pinzon. After replenishing 
supplies in the Canary Islands, the convoy headed due 
west from September 6 to October 7, changing course 
to southwest at the suggestion of Martin Pinzon. Quell¬ 
ing a small mutiny on October 10, Columbus and his 
convoy sighted land on October 12, probably Watling 
Island in the Bahamas. 

Erecting a cross, planting a flag, and claiming the 
land for Spain, Columbus christened the island San 
Salvador. He also interrogated the natives about the 
source of the gold ornaments they were wearing. As 
in subsequent expeditions, gold was paramount in the 


litany of marketable commodities from which Colum¬ 
bus and his subordinates were seeking to profit. After 
exploring and charting neighboring islands, on Octo¬ 
ber 27, the convoy sighted Cuba, and on December 
5, Hispaniola. Earlier, in late November, in an act of 
insubordination, Martin Pinzon took the Pinta east in 
search of the island of Babeque, reputed to be a source 
of gold. Columbus did not see Pinzon again until Jan¬ 
uary 6, 1493, when they reunited on the north coast 
of Hispaniola. On December 20, the Santa Maria and 
Nina sailed into Acul Bay on the north coast of His¬ 
paniola. On December 24, in the midst of Christmas 
Eve celebrations, the Santa Maria drifted onto a coral 
reef and was destroyed. 

Interpreting the wreck as a sign from God, Colum¬ 
bus used what remained of the Santa Maria to create the 
rudiments of the first European settlement in the New 
World, which he called Villa de la Navidad (Christmas 
Village). Leaving some 40 men behind at Navidad, 
Columbus linked up with the Pinta under Pinzon, and 
together they continued exploring the north coast of 
Hispaniola. On January 15, 1493, Columbus decided 
to return to Spain. After a brief and unexpected stop 
in Lisbon, he, Pinzon, their crews, and six native Tai- 
nos sailed into Palos, Spain, on March 15. 

Received at the court with great pomp and maj¬ 
esty, Columbus was granted a coat of arms and other 
high honors, including being named Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea as stipulated in his contract. Less than two 
months later, on April 29, his letter to King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella describing his discoveries was 
published in Italy, and within the year was circulating 
widely throughout Europe. 

The overall effect was electrifying and distinguish¬ 
es Columbus’s voyage from others who may have 
reached the Americas before him. Its political impact 
was also immediate and profound, ratcheting up the 
competition between Spain and Portugal in particu¬ 
lar. Fortunately for Spain, Pope Alexander VI declared 
Spain’s right to claim all new lands west of a north- 
south line 100 leagues (less than 500 kilometers) west 
of the Azores, into which all of the Americas fell. In 
1494, the line was modified, to the benefit of Portugal, 
in the Treaty of Tordesillas. 

Columbus made three subsequent voyages to the 
New World in 1493, 1498, and 1502, making many 
additional discoveries, none of which, however, com¬ 
pared to his first. During this period, his reputation at 
the Spanish court declined markedly, as he proved a great 
explorer and self-promoter but a very poor administra¬ 
tor of the numerous settlements he had founded. Indeed 
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in 1500, the newly appointed governor of Hispaniola 
sent Columbus back to Spain in chains in consequence 
of the colony’s dismal conditions. 

Until the end of his days, Columbus was convinced 
that he had reached the East Indies, while the scramble 
for lands and resources that his discoveries initiated 
forever transformed the face of Europe, Africa, and 
the Americas. 

See also voyages of discovery. 

Further reading: Columbus, Ferdinand. The Life of Admiral 
Christopher Columbus by His Son Ferdinand. New Bruns¬ 
wick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1959; Dor-Ner, Zvi. Co- 
lumbus and the Age of Discovery. New York: William Mor¬ 
row & Co., 1991; Morison, Samuel Eliot. Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea: A Life of Christopher Columbus. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1942. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Commonwealth of England 

See Cromwell, Oliver. 

Copernicus, Nicolaus 

(1473-1543) astronomer 

Nicolaus Copernicus presented an alternative model of 
the universe that broke with that proposed by Ptolemy 
in the second century c.E. and thus with the prevailing 
assumptions of astronomers in his own time. Although 
he did no observations and lacked advanced mathemat¬ 
ical skill, he nonetheless ushered in the “new” science 
and physics of Galileo and Isaac Newton. 

The Latinized name Copernicus belonged to the 
man born in Torun, Poland, as Mikolaj Kopernik. 
His wealthy merchant father died when his son was 
only 10 or 11 years old; Copernicus spent his youth 
in the household of his maternal uncle, Lucas Waczen- 
roade, who was also bishop of Ermeland. He therefore 
received a good education that enabled him to succeed 
when he went on to the University of Krakow in 1491. 
He developed an interest in astronomy while in Kra¬ 
kow, but he instead pursued law and medicine while 
in Bologna and Padua. He became a doctor of canon 
law in 1503. His participation in the broader humanist 
movement was made manifest by his 1519 publication 
of his translation from the Greek into Latin of letters by 
a seventh-century Byzantine poet. His uncle appointed 
him canon at Lrombork Cathedral in 1503, but Coperni¬ 


cus did not reestablish residency in Poland until 1506. He 
served his uncle as secretary and physician until the bishop 
died in 1512. Thereafter, Copernicus devoted his time to 
astronomy, along with his responsibilities as canon, phy¬ 
sician, and local mathematician. In the latter capacity, he 
developed a plan for currency reform. He also took com¬ 
mand of a castle at Allenstein in 1520 after the Teutonic 
Knights invaded the region. 

Copernicus did not at first widely disseminate the 
ideas that later made him famous, even though he had 
developed them by 1510. His doubts about the Ptolema¬ 
ic model of the universe focused on a few weak points 
that had also been identified by other astronomers. Lirst, 
the Ptolemaic system required the Moon’s orbit to be 
offset from the Earth to explain apparent variations in 
the speed of the Moon’s motion around the Earth. 

The magnitude of this offset would entail equally 
dramatic variations in the apparent size of the Moon, 
dependent on its distance from the Earth. No observer 
had witnessed anything of the kind. Second, Copernicus 
disliked the complexity and incoherence of Ptolemy’s 
model. He expected that a single principle governed 
the organization of the universe, whereas Ptolemy dealt 
with each planet, the Sun, and the Moon individually 
and gave each body its own epicycles and own offset 
from the Earth. Copernicus aspired to formulate a far 
more elegant model that would better evidence the unity 
of what he believed to be God’s creation. 

Shortly after he first became interested in astron¬ 
omy, Copernicus read a book published by German 
natural philosopher Johannes Mueller, known as 
Regiomontanus. Regiomontanus published Epitome 
in 1496. In this work, he provided a summary of the 
Almagest , included new observational data, and added 
critical textual commentary. For example, he highlight¬ 
ed the problem of the Ptolemaic model with regard to 
the apparent size of the Moon. 

Copernicus circulated his own model among close 
friends soon after 1510 in the form of a manuscript, 
called Commentariolus. It attracted the interest of vari¬ 
ous astronomers, and it was mentioned by papal sec¬ 
retary Johan Widmanstadt in a lecture at the Vatican 
given to an audience that included the pope and cardi¬ 
nals. Cardinal Nicholas von Schonberg requested that 
Copernicus publish his ideas; his letter was reproduced 
at the beginning of Copernicus’s De revolutionibus 
orbium coelestium (On the Revolution of the Celestial 
Spheres ), published in 1543. 

Copernicus remained somewhat dissatisfied with his 
model; that may in part explain his reluctance to publish. 
Although placing the Sun at the center and arranging the 
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orbits of the planets around it had several advantages 
(for example, it accounted for observations of the planets 
and allowed estimates of their distance from each other), 
it did not completely satisfy his desire for unity and order. 
The Moon orbited around the Earth, for instance. Also, 
he could not explain the seeming acceleration and decel¬ 
eration of planets in their orbits because he assumed that 
orbits were perfectly circular (rather than elliptical) and 
that the universe could have an exact center. 

Further, Copernicus continued to believe that the 
stars were fastened upon a crystalline sphere beyond the 
spheres that carried the planets. If the Earth was moving, 
he and other astronomers anticipated that an observer on 
Earth should see the stars appear to move. The absence 
of the so-called parallax effect results from the fact that 
the stars lie thousands of times farther than the outer¬ 
most planet, such that the parallax is too small to be 
seen by all but the most careful observers using sophis¬ 
ticated telescopes not available until the 19th century at 
the earliest. Last, Copernicus offered no explanation for 
why people on Earth perceive no evidence that the planet 
constantly moves, such as a wind. After much hesita¬ 
tion and work on other tasks, Copernicus yielded to the 
request of mathematics professor Georg Joachim von 
Lauchen (called Rheticus), who arrived at Frombork in 
spring 1539 to meet with him. He agreed to allow Rhe¬ 
ticus oversee the publication of his work. 

Rheticus published First Account of the Revolution¬ 
ary Book by Copernicus in 1540, but he left his post 
at Wittenberg for one at Nuremberg before he could 
complete preparations for De revolutionibus. Rheticus 
left the project to Andreas Osiander, whose unsigned 
preface made explicit that Copernicus offered a model, 
not an assertion of fact. Osiander, a Lutheran minis¬ 
ter, would have known that Martin Luther had con¬ 
demned the notion of a Sun-centered universe as con¬ 
trary to the cosmology hinted at in the Bible. Leaders 
of the Roman Catholic Church expressed no concerns 
about the theory at the time, however. 

PUBLISHED WORK 

Copernicus died before he could read the published ver¬ 
sion of his book. De revolutionibus did not have many 
readers, in fact: All of its first edition of 400 copies did not 
sell. In England, an astronomer by the name of Thom¬ 
as Digges discussed the Copernican model in his book 
of 1576, but the theory did not gain much additional 
attention until the declared heretic Giordano Bruno was 
executed in 1600. Bruno subscribed to an assortment of 
heterodox beliefs and to the cult of Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, which worshiped the Sun; he claimed that the Egyp¬ 


tian religion was the true faith. Bruno also happened to 
believe in the Copernican model of the universe, a cir¬ 
cumstance that may have brought the idea into disfavor 
with the church in a form of guilt by association. The 
Vatican placed De revolutionibus on the Index of For¬ 
bidden Books in 1616 (it was removed in 1835). 

When Johannes Kepler derived his laws of plan¬ 
etary motion after postulating a Sun-centered universe 
and after Galileo defended the theory as a description 
of reality and confronted the church with new evidence, 
Copernicus’s ideas began to exercise an important influ¬ 
ence on the course of scientific inquiry. As with any 
useful theory, that of Copernicus directed research in 
particular directions and could be tested by observation. 

Further reading: Gingerich, Owen. The Book That Nobody 
Read: Chasing the Revolutions of Nicolaus Copernicus. New 
York: Walker and Co, 2004; Gribben, John. The Scientists: 
A History of Science Told through the Lives of Its Greatest 
Inventors. New York: Random House, 2002; Hoyle, Fred. 
Nicolaus Copernicus: An Essay on His Life Work. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1973; Kuhn, Thomas S. The Coper¬ 
nican Revolution: Planetary Aastronomy in the Development 
of Western Thought. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1957; Westman, Robert S. The Copernican Achieve¬ 
ment. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1975. 

Melanie A. Bailey 

Coronado, Francisco Vasquez de 

(1510-1554) Spanish explorer 

Francisco Vasquez de Coronado was the Spanish ex¬ 
plorer who led the expedition looking for the fabled 
Seven Cities of Cibola rumored to be located in south¬ 
western North America. Coronado served in the entou¬ 
rage of Antonio de Mendoza, Spain’s first viceroy to 
Mexico. He served as governor of New Galicia from 
1538-39, when he was named the commander of the 
expedition Mendoza was putting together to look for 
the Seven Cities of Cibola. The expedition spent 1540- 
42 looking for the cities, but did not find them. After 
the expeditions returned to Mexico, Coronado faded 
into obscurity and died in 1554. 

Born into a wealthy family in Burgos, Spain, in 
1510, Coronado decided to go to the New World to 
make his fortune. He arrived in Mexico in 1535 as part 
of Mendoza’s following, where he was appointed as 
governor of New Galicia in August 1538. New Galicia 
was a frontier outpost on Spain’s northernmost border 
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of Mexico. During the preceding years, rumors had 
circulated in Mexico of a fabulously rich kingdom of 
seven cities called Cibola in the American Southwest. 
In 1539, Mendoza determined to send an expedition 
into that area to find the Seven Cities of Cibola, and he 
named Coronado to command the expedition. 

The expedition set out on April 22, 1540, and 
headed where the first of the cities was supposedly 
located. Arriving on July 7, Coronado discovered only 
an unimpressive pueblo village. Attacking the village 
Coronado was knocked out by a stone and almost 
killed, but was saved by two of his officers. The Span¬ 
ish eventually captured the village, and Coronado 
made the pueblo his temporary camp from which he 
sent out parties to scout the surrounding area in hopes 
of finding Cibola. 

These parties scouted a large part of the Ameri¬ 
can Southwest and were the first Europeans to see the 
Grand Canyon. In November 1540, the main body 
of the expedition caught up with Coronado. He then 
moved his base camp into the valley of the Rio Grande 
in December, where they spent the winter forcing the 
local natives to give them food and warm clothing. 

The expedition set out again in spring, leaving camp 
on April 22,1541. They moved east into Texas and then 
southwest. They picked up a local guide, who told them 
of rich kingdoms to the north. Coronado sent most of 
the expedition back to the previous winter’s camp and 
headed north with a small group of horsemen to try to 
find these kingdoms. 

The rich villages turned out to be Wichita Indi¬ 
an villages made up of grass huts along the Arkansas 
River in what would become Kansas. Finding no gold, 
Coronado returned to his camp. In December 1541, 
Coronado was thrown from his horse under another 
horse and nearly killed. The following April, Coro¬ 
nado decided to return to Mexico. 

Upon returning to Mexico, Coronado lost his gover¬ 
norship and was charged with incompetence and mistreat¬ 
ing the local natives. He was cleared of both charges but 
never held another command or office. He died in 1542. 

See also Mexico, conquest of. 

Further reading: Bedini, Silvio A., ed. The Christopher 
Columbus Encyclopedia. News York: Simon & Schuster, 
1992; Flint, Richard, and Shirley Cushing Flint, eds. The 
Coronado Expedition: From the Distance of 460 Years. Al¬ 
buquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2003; Golay, 
Michael, and John S. Bowman. North American Exploration. 
Hoboken, NJ: John Wiley & Sons, 2003; Hammond, George 
P., and Agapito Rey. Narratives of the Coronado Expedition, 


1540-1542. Brooklyn, NY, and Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press, 1940. 
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Cortes, Hernan 

(1485-1547) Spanish conqueror 

Famed for his ruthlessly brilliant leadership in the Span¬ 
ish conquest of Mexico, Hernan Cortes (Hernando 
[or Fernando] Cortez) occupies a peculiar position in 
Mexican national memory, remembered by all but re¬ 
vered by none. A contemporary of Niccolo Machia- 
velli, Cortes through his exploits in Mexico earned the 
reputation as one of the early modern era’s most Ma¬ 
chiavellian of historical actors. 

Born in Medellin, Estremadura, Spain, in 1485, of 
minor nobility, his mother related to the family of Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro, Cortes studied briefly at the University 
of Salamanca before opting for a life of militarism and 
adventure in the recently discovered Americas. In 1504, 
he journeyed to Hispaniola, and soon after, from 1511, 
participated in the conquest of Cuba under Governor 
Diego Velazquez. His successes earned him a substan¬ 
tial encomienda, sufficient to provide a steady stream 
of revenue for the rest of his life, though his adventures 
and conquests had only begun. In 1518, after much 
behind the scenes maneuvering by Cortes, Governor 
Velasquez appointed him to head an exploratory expe¬ 
dition to the Mexican mainland. Over the next three 
years (1519-21), Cortes revealed the extraordinary 
courage, ambition, single-minded determination, and 
political cunning for which he became justly renowned. 
Time and again, faced with seemingly insurmountable 
odds, he managed to turn the political and military tide 
to his favor. Among his most brilliant maneuvers were 
his swift recognition and deft exploitation of the politi¬ 
cal divisions between the Aztecs and their subject poli¬ 
ties; his keen perception of the Aztec emperor Mocte- 
zuma II’s psychological weaknesses and the stratagems 
he devised to exploit them; his instillation of a sense 
of unity of purpose and inevitability of victory among 
his men; his winning over of members of the Narvaez 
expedition sent by Governor Velazquez to bring him 
to heel; and his successful representation of himself to 
King Charles V and the court as a loyal subject acting 
only on behalf of church and king. 

This latter capacity is especially apparent in the five 
lengthy letters Cortes dispatched to King Charles from 
1519 to 1526, reporting on and justifying his actions. 
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After reducing Tenochtitlan to rubble, he continued the 
conquests, sending expeditions north, west, and south 
into northern Central America. His appointment as 
governor and captain-general of New Spain in 1522 
was considered the high point of his life, along with 
his admission into the Order of Santiago in 1525. In 
1524-26, he headed an expedition overland through 
the Maya zones into Honduras, along the way execut¬ 
ing his prisoner, the Aztec lord Cuautemoc, in 1525. 
The expedition a disaster, he returned to Mexico City 
in 1526 only to find that his enemies had gained power 
at his expense. Journeying to Spain (1528-30), he was 
appointed marques of the Valley of Oaxaca by King 
Charles, who granted him the colony’s largest enco- 
mienda (of 23,000 Indians), making him one of the 
richest men in all of Spain’s dominions. 

Upon his return to New Spain in 1530, his enemies 
again had gained the upper hand, including (from 
1535) Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza, among others, 
against whom he spent years in fruitless squabbling and 
defending himself in a long series of accusations and 
judicial inquiries. After embarking on an expedition to 
the Pacific and discovering and naming California in 
the late 1530s, he once again returned to Spain in 1540 
to continue to press his claims, was largely ignored by 
the court, and died. 

Insights into Cortes’s political and military bril¬ 
liance during the conquest of Mexico, and his political 
shortcomings later in life, can be gleaned from his five 
letters, along with the narrative of Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo, and a range of other accounts. 

See also voyages of discovery. 

Further reading: Cortes, Hernando. Five Letters of Cortes to 
the Emperor. J. Bayard Morris, trans. New York: Norton, 
1969; Thomas, Hugh. Conquest: Montezuma, Cortes, and 
the Fall of Old Mexico. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1993. 
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Cossacks 

The Cossacks originally settled in the southern steppes 
of Europe and into Russia. As early as 1380, the Cos¬ 
sacks along the Don River are recorded as fighting 
with the Russian grand duke Dmitri against the Mon¬ 
gols. On September 8, 1380, Dmitri won a decisive 
victory over the Mongols at Kulikovo by the Don 
River, effectively marking the end of Mongol rule over 
much of Russia. 


By the 16th century, the Cossacks had merged into 
two large autonomous bands, the Don Cossacks and the 
Zaporojie, who lived along the bends of the river Dnieper. 
(Zaporojie is translated as “below the bend in the river.”) 
Other historians have pointed to additional areas of Cos¬ 
sack settlement as time progressed, including areas in 
which entire settlements of Cossacks resided. While sur¬ 
rounded by the power of the growing Russian state of 
Poland in addition to the Crimean Tartars (or Mongols), 
the Cossacks still managed to keep a large measure of 
independence because of their military prowess. 

Many serfs, or slaves, ran off to join the Cossacks 
because the measure of freedom enjoyed under the Cos¬ 
sack leaders (called atamans or hetmans) was not found 
anywhere else in Russia or East Europe during that 
period. The word Cossack is derived from the Turkic 
term kazak , meaning “free man.” Most of the Cossacks 
were of Slavic descent, and the majority Christian, usu¬ 
ally of the Russian Orthodox faith. The Cossacks were 
governed by the Rada, or Legislative Assembly, led by 
the ataman. During wartime, the ataman served as the 
supreme war commander. 

The Cossacks realized that keeping their freedom 
meant keeping their military skills at a high degree of 
readiness. Their lifestyle reflected the influence of the 
Mongols before them. Boys were given weapons almost 
as soon as they could hold them and taught to ride some¬ 
times before they could even walk. Indeed, the main 
strength of the Cossacks came from the quick charges 
they could execute on their horses. The atamans staged 
sham battles with the younger boys to accustom them 
to a military life from as early an age as possible. Brave 
and daring boys were noticed by the leader and were 
marked from an early age for advancement. 

Cossacks began to use their centralized position to 
raid the domains of the nations growing around them, 
although most of their attacks were directed toward 
the Muslim Tartars of the Crimea and the Turks of the 
Ottoman Empire. At the same time, when the frontiers 
of the powers in East Europe were so fluid, each county 
could see the value of the Cossacks as frontier troops, 
perfectly suited to counter raiders from enemy lands. 

In 1569, Poland and Lithuania formally became the 
Union of Lublin. Lithuanian grand duke Jogaila ruled 
the united monarchy as Ladislas (Wladyslaw) II Jagiello, 
first of the Jagiello dynasty. The pact that set the state 
for his marriage to the queen of Poland stipulated that 
he become a Roman Catholic, the religion of Poland. In 
1596, the Union of Brest united the Russian Orthodoxy 
of Lithuania with the Roman Catholicism of Poland 
to form what was known as the Uniate Church. The 
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Uniate Church began a persecution of Orthodox believ¬ 
ers who would not convert, and perhaps thousands fled 
to the Sech Commonwealth of the Cossacks. In 1645, 
Ladislas IV sought to involve the Cossacks, who by 
now were within the boundaries of Polish power, in 
war against the Ottoman Empire. When his plans were 
revealed, the Cossacks feared becoming the scapegoats 
for the two countries. 

In addition to the continued persecution of the 
Orthodox Church, the exposure of Ladislas’s secret 
treaty led the Cossacks under Bohdan Khmelnitsky to 
rise up against Poland in 1648, the very year that the 
Treaty of Westphalia sought to bring peace to Europe by 
ending the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48). Khemelnits- 
ki formed an alliance with the Tartars and the Zaporo- 
jie Cossacks and led an invasion of Poland. Polish serfs 
rose up when Khmelnitski approached. For six years, 
the rebellion ravaged Poland and the Ukraine. Thou¬ 
sands of Poles and Jews were massacred in some of the 
most savage butchery ever seen in Europe. Finally in 
1654, seeing that the destruction of the Polish Kingdom 
was beyond his means, Khmelnitski took the irrevocable 
step of making an alliance with Czar Alexei, the second 
of the Romanov dynasty. Tragically for the Cossacks’ 
love of freedom, Khmelnitski had exchanged one master 
for another, the Polish king for a Russian czar. 

Under the Romanovs, the 17th century saw a tight¬ 
ening of the control of Russia over the Cossacks. The 
Russians saw the Cossacks as excellent troops to be 
used against the Ottoman Turkish Empire. The Cos¬ 
sacks carried out fierce raids against the Tartars and in 
1663, Turkish sultan Mohammed IV sent a large army 
against the Zaporojie Cossacks. Although the Zaporo- 
zhians were asleep after a drinking bout, one aroused 
himself in time to see the Turks approaching. Incred¬ 
ibly, the Cossacks were able to fend off their attackers 
and force them to retreat. 

Eventually, the tension between Russian rule and 
the Cossacks’ desire for freedom led to the rebellion of 
Stephan (Stenka) Razin in the last years of Czar Alexei’s 
reign. Razin turned against the Russians in 1670, begin¬ 
ning what became a full-fledged Cossack revolt. Although 
many Cossacks joined him, others allied themselves with 
the Russians, whose disciplined troops soon crushed 
Razin’s uprising at Simbirsk. After undergoing torture 
in Moscow, Razin was beheaded in 1671. Ever after, he 
became a symbol of Russian resistance to tyranny. 

The son of Czar Alexei, Peter I, or Peter the Great, 
recognized the military potential of the Cossacks, 
despite their rebelliousness. In 1696, Peter seized the 
Black Sea port of Azov from the Turks, thanks to his 


Cossack allies. The greatest test of Peter’s reign came 
in the Great Northern War against King Charles XII 
of Sweden (1700-21). Ivan Mazeppa was the leading 
Cossack hetman at the time, and he reestablished the 
Cossacks as an important factor in eastern European 
affairs, balancing the ambitions of Poland and Russia. 
When Peter decisively defeated Charles at Poltava in 
July, Mazeppa was forced to flee. Mazeppa died of nat¬ 
ural causes in September 1709, before Peter could catch 
him. After Mazeppa, the Cossacks became a part of the 
Russian Army, even raiding Berlin in the army of Cza¬ 
rina Elizabeth during the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) 
against Frederick II of Prussia. 

However, the Cossacks’ love of liberty would lead 
to one more rebellion before the close of the 18th cen¬ 
tury. When Elizabeth died in 1762, her son Peter III 
was overthrown and killed in a palace coup by his wife, 
Catherine. Catherine, who would be known to history as 
Catherine the Great, was faced in September 1773 with 
the rebellion of the Don Cossack Emelian Pugachev. To 
the serfs of Russia, little better than slaves, Pugachev 
seemed to be their champion, as he fought against the 
oppressing landlords. In March of 1774, Pugachev was 
defeated by Catherine’s troops at Orenburg; as was 
Razin, he was executed by beheading. The rebellion of 
Pugachev was the last real defiance against the loss of the 
Cossacks’ liberty. It is one of the great ironies of history 
that in later years, the Cossacks would become some 
of the most ruthless defenders of the Russian despotism 
against which they once had fought so bravely. 

See also Mughal Empire. 

Further reading: Erickson, Carolly. Great Catherine: The 
Life of Catherine the Great, Empress of Russia. New York: 
St. Martin’s, 1994; Grant, R. G. Battle: A Visual Journey 
through 5,000 Years of Combat. London: Dorling, Kinder- 
sley, 2005; History of Cossacks, Chereshneff, Colonel W.V., 
www.armymuseum.ru/kazl_e.html (cited February 2006); 
Massie, Robert K. Peter the Great: His Life and World. New 
York: Ballantine Books, 1981; Ure, John. The Cossacks: An 
Illustrated History. New York: Overlook Press, 2002. 
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Counter-Reformation (Catholic 
Reformation) in Europe 

Beginning in the late 15th century, calls for reform of 
the Catholic Church “in head and members”—that is, 
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in respect to both the papal administration and the life 
of the faithful—had become commonplace in all eccle¬ 
siastical circles. However, in the early 16th century, 
there were increasing calls from many sides for the call¬ 
ing of a General Council. The Fifth Lateran Council of 
1512-17, called by Pope Julius II, undertook various 
reforms, but its pronouncements had little effect. 

If reform “in the head” was stymied by political and 
bureaucratic inertia, reform “in the members” was pro¬ 
ceeding ahead. The late 15th century saw reforms with¬ 
in the Franciscan, Augustinian, and Carmelite orders, 
leading, in the case of the Franciscans and Augustin- 
ians, to the founding of separate branches of the orders 
incorporating friars following a stricter version of their 
rule. It was indeed from the observant branch of the 
Augustinians that Martin Luther came. 

There was also a revival of the study of the theology 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, whose work had been neglected 
in most universities (outside his own Dominican order) in 
favor of the via moderna represented by William of Ock¬ 
ham and Gabriel Biel. Cardinal Tomasso de Vio (1469- 
1534), known as Cajetan, a leading Dominican scholar 
and superior general of the order, led the way with new 
works on Thomistic theology. At the same time, schol¬ 
ars using humanistic methods called for new approaches 
to education and theology, most notably Desiderius 
Erasmus (c. 1466-1536), Jacques Lefevre d’Etaples (c. 
1455-1536) in France, John Colet (1467-1519) and Sir 
Thomas More (1478-1535) in England. In Spain Car¬ 
dinal Francisco Jimenez de Cisernos, an Observant Fran¬ 
ciscan, carried out reforms of the church in Spain and 
opened the University of Alcala in 1508, where many 
of the new methods of learning were cultivated. It was 
there that the Complutensian Polyglot Bible, incorporat¬ 
ing Hebrew, Greek, and Latin texts, was completed in 
1517 and published three years later. 

During the 15th century, a movement of spiritual 
renewal known as the Modern Devotion (Devotio Mod¬ 
erna) had attracted followers among both clergy and 
laity, especially in Northern Europe. This movement 
stressed personal devotion and conversion, rather than 
theological speculation. The Imitation of Christ by 
Thomas a Kempis (1418) was the most popular repre¬ 
sentative work of this period. By the end of the century, 
groups of reformers that focused on personal piety and 
charitable works had emerged in several cities in Italy. 
The Oratory of Divine Love, founded in Genoa by a lay¬ 
man, Ettore Vernazza, in 1497, brought together both 
clergy and laity in pursuit of holiness and good works. 
Vernazza moved to Rome early in the 16th century and 
founded an Oratory there. Branches of the Oratory 


were founded in a number of Italian cities, where they 
were the seedbeds of many later reform initiatives. 

The foundation of new religious orders was central to 
the reforming efforts of the period. Several of these orders 
were of a new type, “clerks regular”—that is, priests (and 
in some cases lay brothers) living according to a religious 
rule, but not bound to celebration of the Divine Office 
in community as were monastic or mendicant orders. 
This mode of living suited their orientation to active life, 
including preaching, teaching, and the hearing of confes¬ 
sions. The first of these orders were the Theatines, founded 
by Gaetano Thiene (1480-1547) and Gian Pietro Carafa 
(1476-1559), then bishop of Chieti, both of whom had 
been members of the Oratory of Divine Love. Their order 
was approved by Pope Clement VII in 1524. Other 
such orders included the Clerks Regular of St. Paul, also 
known as the Barnabites, founded in Milan by Anthony 
Maria Zaccaria in 1533, and the Society of Jesus (Jesuits), 
the best-known Counter-Reformation order. The Capu¬ 
chins, officially approved in 1528 and active in spread¬ 
ing Catholic reform, were one of several offshoots of the 
Observant Franciscans, whose apostolate was neverthe¬ 
less similar to that of the new orders. The period also saw 
the foundation of the first orders of women oriented to 
the active life, including teaching and care of the sick. The 
best known of these were the Ursulines, founded in Bres¬ 
cia in 1535 by Angela Merici, a Franciscan associate who 
had also been a member of the Oratory of Divine Love. 

For the first 20 years after Luther’s emergence onto 
the general European scene in 1517, it was by no means 
clear that his movement would provoke a split in the 
church. The doctrine of justification, which formed the 
basis of Luther’s teaching, had been much debated in 
the 15th century, especially within the schools of the via 
moderna from which Luther himself had emerged. While 
his interpretation of this doctrine led Luther to reject 
the sacramental and hierarchical system of the Catholic 
Church, there were many who desired to preserve that 
system but at the same time adopt at least some of his 
theology. Likewise many of the attacks by Luther and 
his followers against corruption in the church echoed the 
concerns of both humanist and Observantine reformers. 
Thus the writings of important bishops and thinkers were 
suspected of heresy in their teachings on grace and jus¬ 
tification. The suspicions of the more traditional among 
the hierarchy were further confirmed when Bernardino 
Ochino, vicar-general of the Capuchins, and the popular 
preacher Pietro Martire Vermigli fled to Switzerland in 
1542 and openly espoused Protestant doctrines. 

The most prominent order of the Counter- 
Reformation was the Society of Jesus, founded by Saint 
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Ignatius Loyola (1490-1556). Loyola, a Basque from a 
family of minor nobility, was converted after being serious¬ 
ly wounded while serving in the army of the king of Spain. 
After preliminary studies in Spain, he went to the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris, where he assembled a group of like-minded 
young men, nine of whom took religious vows along with 
him in 1534. The group put themselves under obedience 
to the pope, and their rule was approved in 1540. 

GAINING MOMETUM FOR REFORM 

The program of institutional reform gained momentum 
in the 1530s. Paul III, pope from 1534 to 1549, made 
a number of the leading reformers cardinals, increasing 
their influence within the church. In 1536, he commis¬ 
sioned a group of these same men to study the problems 
confronting the church. Their report, the Consilium 
de emendanda ecclesiae , presented in 1537, advised 
reform of the papal curia, better discipline for bishops, 
and reform of the religious orders. This was the agen¬ 
da for a coming General Council, for which not only 
church reformers, but likewise many secular rulers, in 
particular the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V, had 
been calling for some time. Convocation of a council, 
however, was impeded by the continuing war between 
the emperor and the king of France. 

The council was finally convened at Trent in 1545. 
Protestants were invited to send observers, but none 
attended. The French likewise stayed away from the 
early sessions of the council, both because of its loca¬ 
tion in Imperial territory and because of suspicion that 
it would take measures that would interfere with the 
French king’s attempts to control the church in France. 

The council’s doctrinal decrees reaffirmed traditional 
teaching in areas challenged by Protestants, such as the 
doctrine of free will and the sacraments. The disciplin¬ 
ary decrees of the council strengthened the authority of 
bishops over the clergy in their dioceses, at the same time 
demanding that bishops and other holders of pastoral 
responsibilities personally reside in their jurisdictions. 
The council mandated the foundation of seminaries in 
every diocese for the training of priests, an innovation 
that was perhaps the most influential in the formation 
of the early modern Catholic Church. The council also 
recognized the importance of the new medium of print 
by establishing the Index of Forbidden Books and pro¬ 
viding that all works dealing with religious questions be 
approved beforehand by the local bishop. 

The publication of the first index was the work of 
Pope Paul IV, whose reign was marked by an intensifi¬ 
cation of the efforts to stamp out heresy in Italy. While 
he himself was a reformer, he had suspected many 


Counter-Reformation figures of excessive sympathy 
with Protestantism, some of whom had to appear 
before Inquisition tribunals. 

COUNCIF OF TRENT 

The institutional reforms mandated by the Council of 
Trent were put into action only gradually. Pius IV set 
up a Congregation for the Council in 1563 to super¬ 
vise its implementation; this was the first of the Roman 
congregations that became the central administration 
of the Catholic Church. His successor, Pius V (reigned 
1566-72), issued the Roman Catechism, a summary of 
Catholic teaching, and a revision of the Roman Missal 
that imposed a uniform standard for the liturgy of the 
Roman Rite. 

Beyond Rome, the application of the Council of 
Trent, which proceeded gradually, nation by nation and 
diocese by diocese, depended on both the local bishops 
and the cooperation of secular rulers. The council was 
applied relatively quickly in Spain and in parts of Italy. 
Cardinal Charles Borromeo (1538-84), archbishop of 
Milan and nephew of Pope Pius IV, set the pattern for 
many of these reforms. He established a seminary and 
enacted other provisions of the council in the admin¬ 
istration of the diocese. He brought the Ursulines and 
other new orders to Milan, and encouraged the work 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, which had 
been founded in 1536 for the purpose of the religious 
education of children and included both clergy and 
laypersons. His efforts extended beyond his diocese 
throughout northern Italy and Switzerland. 

By the end of the Council of Trent, the Jesuit order 
had gained numerous vocations and considerable influ¬ 
ence. Several Jesuit theologians participated in the 
council. The Jesuits had begun the first overseas mis¬ 
sionary work in America, Africa, and particularly East 
Asia; Saint Francis Xavier (1509-52), one of Ignatius 
Loyola’s original companions, traveled to Goa in 1542 
and spent the rest of his life evangelizing in India, the 
East Indies, and Japan, dying as he was preparing to 
enter China. 

The Jesuits were also active within Europe, estab¬ 
lishing schools and preaching to the public. In their 
schools, they combined humanist and Scholastic meth¬ 
ods, aiming at attracting the ablest boys and those from 
the most influential social groups. In many areas where 
substantial portions of the population had been con¬ 
verted to Protestantism, such as Austria and Bohemia, 
Jesuit education was one of the means by which these 
areas were returned to Catholicism by the first part of 
the 17th century. Jesuit preachers like Peter Canisius 
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(1521-97) began a revival of what had become, by the 
middle of the 16th century, an almost moribund Catho¬ 
lic Church in Germany. 

In Spain, a country where Protestantism had 
attracted very few followers, the Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion was marked by a revival of religious and mystical 
life. The most prominent figure in this revival was the 
Carmelite reformer and spiritual writer Teresa of Jesus 
(or Teresa of Avila, 1515-82) and John of the Cross 
(1542-91). 

The revival of religious life characterizing the 
Counter-Reformation went beyond, however, religious 
orders and the clergy. The application of the Council 
of Trent affected the religious experience of laypeople 
in all parts of Catholic Europe. Circles of “the devout” 
or “friends of God” had grown up in many places even 
before the advent of institutional reform. Reforming 
orders like the Jesuits built on these groups to form 
organized lay confraternities and sodalities to pursue 
prayer, education, and charitable works. Confraternities 
devoted to the Virgin Mary and especially to the Blessed 
Sacrament held public processions and reaffirmed Cath¬ 
olic doctrines under attack by Protestants. At the same 
time, reforming bishops and pastors attempted to sup¬ 
press quasi-magical devotional practices unapproved by 
church authority, which in many cases had attracted the 
criticism of Protestant reformers. 

The Counter-Reformation left the Catholic Church 
more organized and disciplined. In many ways, the 
changes in the Catholic Church paralleled those intro¬ 
duced by Protestants in the areas under their control. 
Both created a disciplined and educated clergy and 
clearer teaching on doctrinal matters and attempted 
to bring about effective conversion of the mass of the 
population. Both relied to a greater degree on the coop¬ 
eration of secular governments. While many scholars 
have recognized the contribution of the Counter- 
Reformation to the strengthening of the Catholic 
Church, others have suggested that by raising the 
standards of education of the clergy and attempting to 
impose a uniform discipline on the laity, the Counter- 
Reformation alienated many of the uneducated masses 
and prepared the way for the secularization that began 
in the 18th century. 

See also Franciscans in the Americas; humanism in 
Europe; Jesuits in Asia; justification by faith; Ref¬ 
ormation, the; Theresa of Avila and John of the 
Cross. 
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Cromwell, Oliver 

(1599-1658) British ruler and Puritan religious leader 

The controversies over Oliver Cromwell’s character and 
his politics began when he was still serving as the Gen¬ 
eral and the Lord Protector of the Commonwealth in En¬ 
gland during the Interregnum of the mid-17th century. 
The fact that Cromwell was the first private individual 
to have occupied the highest position in a major Euro¬ 
pean state and had dramatic impact upon his contempo¬ 
raries all over the British Isles has continued to fascinate 
historians and political scientists even in modern times. 

A country gentleman by birth and a Puritan by faith, 
Cromwell, whose great-grandmother was the older sis¬ 
ter of the Tudor statesman Thomas Cromwell, became 
the member of Parliament for his hometown Hun¬ 
tington in the parliament of 1628-29. He first gained 
fame during the second session of the Long Parliament 
(1641-42), where he urged Parliament to fight against 
the treacherous plot of King Charles I against the 
House of Commons, and to take control over the army, 
which had been sent to Ireland to suppress the Catholic 
rebellion. After the English Civil War broke out, 43- 
year-old Cromwell joined the Parliamentary Army in 
the summer of 1642, leading a cavalry unit composed 
of lightly armed volunteers with devotion and capacity 
but without noble blood. 

In the battlefields Cromwell, although an inexpe¬ 
rienced commander, led his highly disciplined soldiers 
to successive victories over the Royalist Army in East 
Anglia. In January 1644, he outmaneuvered the Bohe¬ 
mian prince Rupert, the nephew of King Charles I and a 
war veteran in continental battles, and defeated the Roy¬ 
alist cavalries at the Battle of Marston Moor. Because of 
his military successes, he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant general in charge of cavalry in the parliamen¬ 
tarian New Model Army under the leadership of the gen- 
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English Civil Wars: Battle of Naseby, June 14, 1645. A decisive victory over Royalists by Parliamentarians under Lord Thomas Fairfax 
and Oliver Cromwell. The Parliamentarians abolished the monarchy and established a commonwealth in England. 


eral Lord Thomas Fairfax. In 1646, Cromwell played a 
decisive role in securing the surrender of the Royalists 
at Oxford, which ended the First Civil War. 

During the interval between the two civil wars, 
Cromwell was the only general to be allowed to hold his 
parliamentary seat. He made a few attempts to persuade 
his colleagues, especially the radical Puritan members of 
Parliament, to reach a compromise with King Charles I, 
but his conciliatory efforts were frustrated by the king’s 
refusal to give up his dream of divine kingship. After 
the Scottish Army intervened into English affairs, the 
Second Civil War broke out, and General Cromwell 
was forced back to battle against the joint forces of the 
English Royalists and the Scottish Presbyterians. 

In August 1648, he executed brilliantly the Battle 
of Preston Pans, which resulted in the complete defeat 
of the Scottish interventionists. After cleansing the Roy¬ 
alist remnants in northern England, he marched back 
to London. One day before his arrival, Colonel Pride, 
persuaded by Henry Ireton, Cromwell’s son-in-law, who 


was supported by officers of the New Model Army, had 
purged 110 hostile members from the Long Parliament. 
The Pride’s Purge scared another 160 members away 
and left a “rump” (merely enough for a quorum). The 
Rump Parliament voted to rename England as a com¬ 
monwealth on January 4, 1649. In the Rump Parlia¬ 
ment, Cromwell became a relentless advocate for trying 
to convict King Charles of war crimes and for being a 
traitor to the English people. The king was executed on 
January 30. 

COMMONWEALTH 

England was formally declared a commonwealth on May 
19, 1649. General Cromwell, his colleagues in the army, 
and the Rump abolished the kingship, the House of Lords, 
and the Stuart administrative institutions with the inten¬ 
tion of reconstructing the state of people with all original 
just power under God. In reality, the commonwealth 
was governed by the Council of State, accountable to the 
Rump and elected by and among its members. 
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In August 1649, Cromwell landed his army in 
Dublin against the Irish rebels, who had proclaimed 
Charles II, the son of Charles I, their new sovereign. 
Within a year, Cromwell defeated the rebels in their 
strongholds of Drogheda and Wexford. In the following 
years, the New Model Army devastated all of Ireland, 
where about one-third of the people were killed either 
as a result of the war, the persecution of Catholics, the 
forced ethnic relocation of the Celts, or starvation. In 
May 1650, after assigning Henry Ireton to govern Ire¬ 
land, Cromwell marched to Scotland, where Charles II 
had been crowned king. Since Lord Fairfax refused to 
be involved in the Scottish campaign, Cromwell was 
commissioned the general of the New Model Army, 
and thus assumed the highest leadership position of the 
commonwealth. Cromwell first defeated the Scottish 
army at Battle of Dunbar in 1650, and then crushed the 
Scottish monarchists led by Charles II at the Battle of 
Worcester in northern England in September 1651. The 
subjugation of Scotland finally concluded the civil war 
in the British Isles and resulted in the expansion of the 
Commonwealth to include both Scotland and Ireland. 
However, added to the 600,000 Irish victims of the war 
were 60,000 Scottish and 200,000 English deaths. In 
Europe, such a death toll was unprecedented at the time 
and might have only been exceeded during the world 
wars of the 20th century. 

DOMESTIC POLICY 

At home, Cromwell was preoccupied by the restoration 
of law and order in England. He imposed restrictions on 
uncompromising Catholics and Anglicans, and at the 
same time promoted a policy of toleration toward all 
non-Anglican Protestants and Jews. However, a Puritan 
himself, he did not give Protestants freedom to materi¬ 
alize their sectarian claims in the Commonwealth. He 
excluded Ranters and Quakers from the policy of tol¬ 
eration, because they were too ecstatic and mystic in 
practicing their faith and too defiant of the state author¬ 
ity. Of his fellow Puritans, he first dispersed the dig¬ 
gers for their radical demand for land reform, he then 
destroyed the rebellious levellers in the New Model 
Army for their mutinies and advocacy of equal right to 
both men and women, and, finally, he suppressed the 
militant fifth monarchists, who attracted many Puritan 
officers and soldiers in the army, for their accusation 
that he “took the crown off from the head of Christ, 
and put it upon his own.” 

Cromwell was an ardent providentialist, inspired by 
the faith in divine wisdom to guide his policies. He was 
also a pragmatist, who sought to organize different reli¬ 


gions within the framework of a Puritan-styled Church 
of England. Therefore, he sincerely hoped that his 
moderate policy of religious tolerance would ultimately 
ease the century-long religious frictions among his peo¬ 
ple and transform their inner religious conscience into a 
civil obligation of obedience of authority in the name of 
public order. Some of his fellow Puritans, though in the 
minority, were determined to establish a godly kingdom 
on earth. The constant clashes between Cromwell and 
his power base often rendered his policies impracticable 
in the Commonwealth. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

Cromwell’s foreign policy was brilliantly designed and 
executed. A staunch antipapist, he did not execute English 
diplomacy in hopes of a lasting peace with its Catholic 
rivals on the Continent. However, the Navigation act of 
1651 redirected English foreign policy from settling old 
scores with Catholic France and Spain to meeting new 
challenges from Calvinist Dutch dominance of interna¬ 
tional trade and commerce. The act required all interna¬ 
tional trade of England, both imports and exports, be car¬ 
ried in English ships with one exception: Ships of a country 
exporting its native-produced goods might be permitted. 
This act eventually excluded all foreign ships, especially 
the targeted Dutch ships, from trade profits from the 
emerging British Empire. The First Dutch War broke out 
in 1652. Within two years, the antagonistic navies fought 
nine battles. In 1653, Cromwell ordered a blockade of 
the Netherlands, and forced the Dutch to agree to a peace 
dictated by England. A peace treaty was signed in 1654, 
which recognized English supremacy in the Channel. 

While the Dutch War was in progress, unrest at home 
continued to mount with a growing demand for extend¬ 
ing voting rights and redistributing property. In April 
1653, Cromwell dissolved both the Council of State and 
the Rump Parliament, replacing them with a new council 
and the so-called Barebone’s Parliament, comprising 140 
members from the New Model Army and local congrega¬ 
tions. This government survived for about nine months 
and was abandoned in December 1653. Soon, the army 
leaders drafted a new constitution, the Instrument of Gov¬ 
ernment, which entrusted the state authority to Cromwell 
as Lord Protector, eventually enabling the general to exer¬ 
cise his personal rule over England with the support of the 
military elites. 

In next five years, despite English victories over the 
Dutch in 1654 and over the Spanish island of Jamaica 
in the West Indies in 1655, Cromwell’s personal rule 
garnered less and less popular support from the English 
people. He made a few attempts to restore a parliamen- 
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tary government, but apparently never figured out how 
the medieval constitutional formula “King in Parlia¬ 
ment” could be adapted to his faith in people’s power 
under divine guidance. 

When the general and Lord Protector died in Sep¬ 
tember 1658, his son Richard (1626-72) succeeded him 
in title and power. Without possessing his father’s cha¬ 
risma, determination, or ability, Richard resigned in May 
1659. The army took over the government of the Com¬ 
monwealth, and its leaders began to contemplate restor¬ 
ing monarchy. In April 1660, General Monck, one of 
Cromwell’s lieutenants, quietly persuaded the temporar¬ 
ily reinstated Rump Parliament to invite Charles II back 
to England, and then dissolve itself. The Long Parlia¬ 
ment was finally closed. The bloody and unnatural war 
that had ravaged England for about two decades was 
finally over, and the Commonwealth was dead. Crom¬ 
well’s legacy was temporarily suspended when his body 
was exhumed from its grave and hanged on a gallows in 
a macabre form of legal retribution by the monarchists. 
His spirit, however, would certainly come back in the 
efforts of other modern revolutionaries. 

See also Calvin, John; Counter-Reformation (Cath¬ 
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Cuautemoc 

(d. 1525) Aztec defender 

Young cousin of Aztec emperor Moctezuma II, mar¬ 
ried to Moctezuma’s daughter, and the son of Ahuitzotl, 
Moctezuma’s uncle and the previous Aztec emperor, Cu¬ 
autemoc assumed command of defense of Tenochtitlan 
after Hernan Cortes and the Spaniards killed Moct¬ 
ezuma and laid siege to the island-city in June 1521. He 
had been a lord of Ixtatecpan and royal administrator of 


Tlatelolco, the “fifth ward” of Tenochtitlan. His name 
has come to be associated with implacable resistance to 
the Spanish invasion. 

His decisive leadership during a catastrophic period 
in Mexican history is often contrasted to the vacillating 
stance taken by the emperor Moctezuma. This is seen, 
for example, in the Codex Ramirez, which has Cuauh¬ 
temoc denouncing Moctezuma for his weak leadership 
immediately prior to the latter’s death in June 1520, an 
event that preceded the Night of Sorrows in which the 
Spaniards were forced to flee the island-city. 

After the siege of Tenochtitlan began, and despite a 
raging smallpox epidemic and severe shortages of water, 
food, and other supplies, Cuautemoc refused negotia¬ 
tions and did everything possible to prevent a Spanish 
victory. According to one account, during the darkest 
hours of the siege he delivered the following speech: “O 
Brave Mexicans . . . remember the bold hearts of the 
Mexica-Chichimeca, our ancestors who, though few in 
number, dared to enter this land and to conquer it. . . . 
Therefore, O Mexica, do not be dismayed or cowardly. 
On the contrary, strengthen your chests and your hearts 
. . . and ... do not scorn me because of my youth.” 

After the Spanish had reduced Tenochtitlan to rub¬ 
ble, they captured Cuautemoc and brought him prisoner 
before Cortes. “I beg you to end my life” were his report¬ 
ed words to the victorious conquistador. Cortes instead 
installed him as a figurehead emperor, imprisoned him, 
and designated lesser notables to take charge of the day- 
to-day maintenance of the island-city. His empire in 
ruins, Cuautemoc did everything he could to lessen the 
suffering of his surviving subjects, supervising the repair 
of the city’s water supply and other tasks crucial to the 
health and well-being of the people. Because he and his 
men were hungry for gold, which they were convinced 
was hidden somewhere, Cortes had Cuautemoc tortured 
so he would reveal its location, tying him to a pole, dip¬ 
ping his feet and hands in oil, and setting them aflame. 
The tortures crippled Cuautemoc for the rest of his life. 

A prisoner of the Spanish for four years, Cuaute¬ 
moc died in 1525 at the hands of Cortes, who had him 
hanged on the pretext of his fomenting rebellion during 
the latter’s ill-fated overland expedition to Honduras. His 
memory among Mexicans remains strong, as evidenced 
by reports of his remains’ being found in Guerrero state 
in 1949, and by naming practices, most notably Cuauh¬ 
temoc Cardenas, a leading political figure of the late 20th 
century and son of Mexican president Lazaro Cardenas. 

Further reading: Leon-Portillo, Miguel. The Broken Spears: 
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Cuzco (Peru) 

Cuzco was the center of the great Inca Empire, located 
in modern-day Peru. The word cuzco means “navel of 
the universe. ” As in many other civilizations throughout 
history, this term suggests that the Incas saw themselves 
as the center of the world. The Inca Empire itself in¬ 
corporated not just modern-day Peru, but also parts 
of Chile, Argentina, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Colombia. 
Cuzco, with a very pleasant climate, is situated in a val¬ 
ley at an altitude of 3,250 m (10,000 ft.). 

In terms of pre-Columbian Latin American history, 
the Incas were relative latecomers to the area, similar 
to the Aztecs in Mexico. It was really in the 1400s 
that the Inca Empire flourished. By the time the Span¬ 
iards arrived in 1533, the empire had been in existence 
about 200 years. 

Modern knowledge of the origins of Cuzco comes 
from legends. Legend holds that Cuzco was founded by 
Manco Capac, the first Inca ruler. There are two similar 
legends regarding the founding of Cuzco. 

In the first, four brothers and four sisters left a 
cave just south of Cuzco. One of the siblings carried 
a golden rod that was stuck into the ground at several 
points during their travel. As these people were the 
children of the God of Sun, they were looking for a 
homeland. 

When they arrived at Cuzco, only four children were 
left, one of whom was Manco Capac. In another ver¬ 
sion, the God of Sun sent out his two children, one of 
each gender, from Lake Titicaca. They were told to drive 
a golden rod into the ground wherever they stopped to 
rest or eat. The staff would drive into the ground and 
disappear. According to the legends, it was the place 
where the staff disappeared that became Cuzco. 

Despite the legends, archaeologists have determined 
that the Incas did move to Cuzco, which was previously 
occupied by a different tribe. Their rule from Cuzco is 
believed to have begun somewhere around a.d 1200. 
During the 1300s the Incas were an ordinary tribe resid¬ 
ing in the general Cuzco area. The name Inca itself means 
“ruler,” and this group often fought with other tribes in 
the area for control of both the land and water. When 
compared to other South American tribes, the Incas were 
not initially considered as advanced as others. 
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Using Cuzco as a starting point, the Incas began 
to raid their neighbors. Many historians have pointed 
out that the Incas themselves were not so much inno¬ 
vators as they were adapters. Whenever a new tribe or 
group of people were conquered, the Incas immediate¬ 
ly took note of their industrial and artistic strengths, 
drawing from their knowledge to increase their own. 
Skilled artisans or artists were often sent to Cuzco 
to demonstrate their knowledge to the Inca ruler. At 
its height, Cuzco was a stunningly beautiful city. The 
temples and palaces were massive and extravagantly 
decorated with gold. 

Although the Inca Empire expanded rapidly, it was 
not necessarily through the use of brute force. Often 
the Incas would send out a courier to a new tribe or 
group of people. These people were given a choice— 
either incorporate into the Inca Empire willingly or 
military force would be used. Cuzco itself was the tar¬ 
get of numerous attacks. Sapa Inca Pachacutic, an Inca 
king, became a hero for defending Cuzco and calming 
the areas around the city. He also helped to raise Cuzco 
back up into a major center for both empire adminis¬ 
tration and scientific learning. 

The Incas relied upon the oral tradition to preserve 
their heritage. Historians know of approximately If 
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Inca kings; there may have been more, but their names 
are forgotten. According to Inca heritage, it was better 
to forget the name of a corrupt person or ruler than 
to remember that person at all. To be forgotten was 
considered to be a terrible shame. 

As an administrative center, Cuzco controlled an 
empire of approximately 350,000 square miles. The 
streets of Cuzco were laid out according to a planned, 
geometric design. There were carefully defined sections 
of the city. The empire’s best masons were brought in to 
work on the imperial palaces. Some of the stone blocks 
used to build the palaces were delicately cut pieces as 
long as 20 feet. Ordinary houses, however, were made 
of adobe with a straw thatch. Cuzco was thus a great 
center for government, religion, commerce, and military 
life. Great wealth, both public and private, was appar¬ 
ent in Cuzco. But the city was not without its problems. 
Besides the threat of invasion from outside, many of its 
residents lived in decadence. Drinking and addiction to 
coca were major problems. 

There were no attempts to curb drunkenness on a 
social level. As for the use of coca, its cultivation was 
restricted to a specific area. Its use provided the user 
with great endurance, even without the use of food for 
nourishment. As opposed to drinking, the Incas restrict¬ 
ed the use of coca to those of the upper echelons of soci¬ 
ety. The conquest of America at the hands of the Span¬ 


ish is a story well known and documented. In 1533, the 
conquistador Francisco Pizarro entered the city of 
Cuzco. The city was swiftly conquered, and plundered. 

The conquering Spanish then built up Cuzco as a 
colonial city, even to the point of using the foundations 
of the Inca buildings that were destroyed or damaged. 
Cuzco remains a thriving town today. It has good 
transportation access and a commercial base. Cuzco 
was hit by a devastating earthquake in 1950, but the 
town was rebuilt, and most of the ancient buildings 
were restored. 

See also Andean religion; Peru, conquest of. 

Further reading: Brundage, Burr Cartwright. Lords of Cuz¬ 
co: A History and Description of the Inca People in their 
Final Days. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1967; 
Burns, Kathryn. Colonial Habits: Convents and the Spiritual 
Economy of Cuzco. Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 
1999; Dilke, Christopher, ed. Letter to a King. Dilke, NY: E. 
P. Dutton, 1978; Garrett, David T. Shadows of Empire: The 
Indian Nobility of Cuzco. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2005; Hyams, Edward, and George Ordish. The Last 
of the Incas. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1963; Keen, 
Benjamin. A History of Latin America. New York: Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin, 1996. 
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De Soto, Hernando 

(c. 1500-1542) Spanish explorer 

There is no accurate record of when Hernando De Soto 
was born in Spain, but historians believe it was in 1500. 
Being from a poor community, De Soto looked to the 
New World to make his fortune. He left on February 25, 
1514, for Castilla del Oro (present-day Costa Rica and 
Panama), where he served under Pedrarias Davila. In 
1524, he was involved with the conquest of Nicaragua. 
During this time, he and Hernan Ponce de Leon became 
partners and became two of the richest men in Nicara¬ 
gua. From 1524 to 1528, De Soto was involved with 
the exploration of the Pacific coast of South America 
financed by Francisco Pizarro, Diego de Almagro, 
and Hernando de Luque. It was in 1528 that the expe¬ 
dition made contact with the Incas. 

When Pizarro launched his expedition into the 
Incan lands, he was in need of ships. De Soto and de 
Leon had a ship that Pizarro hired along with both 
men. The expedition set sail in December 1531. At that 
time, the Incan Empire was in the midst of a civil war 
and Pizarro used this to his advantage. Although his 
army was significantly smaller (a few hundred against 
hundreds of thousands), the Spanish army was techno¬ 
logically superior. Especially important to the Spanish 
were their mounted lancers led by De Soto, who repeat¬ 
edly routed the Incan soldiers in battle. Pizarro eventu¬ 
ally captured the Incan emperor and after his ransom 
was paid, killed him. When the loot was divided up, 


De Soto came away with the third largest amount. Still, 
what De Soto really wanted was to govern his own ter¬ 
ritory in the New World, but Pizarro was not inclined 
to give him any territory to govern. 

De Soto returned to Spain in 1536 with most of the 
gold and silver that he and de Leon had accumulated. 
De Soto used his new wealth to live well and get mar¬ 
ried. He was also admitted to the Order of Santiago. 
Charles V, the Holy Roman Emperor, granted De Soto 
the right to conquer Florida in 1537 and made him gov¬ 
ernor of Cuba. De Soto would have to pay for the expe¬ 
dition, but would receive land in the area as payment. 

De Soto launched his expedition from Havana, 
Cuba, in May 1539, and landed on May 30 at Tampa 
Bay, where the expedition remained until mid-July. De 
Soto moved north, fighting battles with the local natives 
and looting their villages. He spent the winter of 1539- 
40 in the area of present-day Tallahassee. On March 3, 
1540, De Soto and his men started northeast passing 
through Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina. 
At that point De Soto turned west and his men became 
the first Europeans to cross the Appalachian Moun¬ 
tains. The expedition then moved through Georgia and 
Alabama, finally ending near Columbus, Mississippi. 
They stayed there through the winter of 1540-41. 

The next year De Soto and his men continued west, 
and in June 1541 they became the first Europeans to see 
the Mississippi River, which they called the Rio del Spirito 
Santo. They crossed the river on June 10 and continued 
west into Arkansas. De Soto’s scouts pushed farther west 
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In the course of his travels, Spanish explorer Hernando De Soto 
became the first European to see the Mississippi River. 


as far as the edge of the Great Plains. The expedition spent 
the winter of 1541-42 camped in the area of modern-day 
Little Rock, Arkansas. It was during this winter that De 
Soto realized there was no great civilization in this area on 
par with the Incans or Aztecs, and that he was financially 
ruined. In spring he fell sick, and on May 21, 1542, he 
died. His body was dropped into the Mississippi River. 

The remainder of the expedition explored eastern 
Texas before returning to the Mississippi River. From 
there they built barges and floated down the river to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Then they sailed along the coast until 
they finally reached a Spanish settlement in Mexico in 
September 1543. 

With De Soto’s death, de Leon sought to recover 
money he said De Soto owed him. De Soto’s widow 


fought these charges in court, but the decision of the 
court was not recorded. 

See also Aztecs (Mexica); voyages of discovery. 

Further reading: Bedini, Silvio A., ed. The Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus Encyclopedia. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1992; 
Galloway, Patricia, ed. The Hernando de Soto Expedition: 
History, Historiography, and “Discovery” in the Southeast. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1997; Golay, Mi¬ 
chael, and John S. Bowman. North American Exploration. 
Hoboken, NJ: John Wiley & Sons, 2003; Hudson, Charles. 
Knights of Spain, Warriors of the Sun: Hernando de Soto and 
the South’s Ancient Chiefdoms. Athens: University of Geor¬ 
gia Press, 1997. 
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Delhi and Agra 

Delhi, now the capital of India, has been the political 
center of Indian civilization for over a thousand years. 
The settlement known as Indraprastha, which was men¬ 
tioned in the Indian epic the Mahabharata, was located 
at modern-day Purana Qila, near Delhi. It became the 
capital of Muslim dynasties of Turkish, Afghan, and 
slave origins that invaded and ruled northern India 
beginning in the 12th century. Because of its strategic 
importance at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna 
Rivers, it was the battleground of successive conquer¬ 
ing armies. The most ferocious invader was Timurlane 
(Tamerlane), who laid waste to city and killed or en¬ 
slaved most of its inhabitants in 1398. Two regional 
Muslim dynasties rebuilt Delhi after Timurlane left In¬ 
dia in 1399, the second being the Lodi dynasty, which 
was destroyed by Babur at the Battles of Panipat in 
1526. Babur made Delhi and Agra his capitals. 

Although Babur only reigned from 1526 until 
1530, his reign was important because of the impact it 
had on India in succeeding centuries. He was descend¬ 
ed from Timur on his father’s side, and Genghis Khan 
on his mother’s. He ran much of his administration 
from Delhi and began to rebuild it. Babur was buried 
in Afghanistan but his son Humayun was buried in 
Delhi. His tomb is an early example of Mughal (or 
Moghul) architecture, which reached its peak under 
Humayun’s great-grandson Shah Jahan. In 1556, 
Babur’s grandson, Akbar, became emperor and he 
decided to move the capital from Delhi to Agra, where 
Babur had begun building palaces and gardens befit¬ 
ting a capital. From 1571 until 1585, Akbar mainly 
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ruled in Fatehpur Sikri. Foreign visitors, including 
ambassadors from European countries, commented on 
the opulence of Akbar’s court and the beauty of Agra. 

Akbar’s successor Jahangir (ruled 1605-27) held 
court at Agra, where he received Sir Thomas Roe, the 
ambassador of James I of England, but for most of his 
reign Jahangir resided in Lahore in modern-day Paki¬ 
stan, or in Kabul in Afghanistan. Only a few important 
buildings were added to Agra during Jahangir’s reign. 

Jahangir’s son Shah Jahan was a great builder who 
greatly added to both Agra and Delhi. His greatest 
legacy is the Taj Mahal, a great mausoleum he built 
for his wife, Mumtaz Mahal. It is one of the wonders 
of the world. Shah Jahan also built and improved many 
monuments in Delhi that include large city walls with 
grand gates, most notably the Ajmeri Gate, the Delhi 
Gate, the Kashmiri Gate, and the Turkman Gate. Shah 
Jahan in 1648 began work on the Red Fort in Delhi to 
improve the city’s defenses. 

In 1739, Nadir Shah, emperor of Persia, captured 
and looted Delhi, taking the fabulous jewel-encrusted 
Peacock Throne back with him to Persia. In 1760, the 
Marathas attacked and looted Delhi again. In 1761, 
the Jats captured Agra and sacked the city, including 
the Taj Mahal. Nine years later it was captured by the 
Marathas, who held it until 1803, when both cities 
were taken by the British. 

See also Mughal Empire. 

Further reading: Asher, Catherine B. Architecture of Mughal 
India. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992; Havell, 
E. B. A Handbook to Agra and the Taj. Calcutta: Thack¬ 
er, Spink & Co., 1924; Richards, J. F. The Mughal Empire. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993. 
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Descartes, Rene 

(1596-1650) mathematician and philosopher 

Rene Descartes was a metaphysician, mathematician, 
and natural philosopher responsible for changing the 
course of philosophy and creating analytic geometry 
and an influential physical theory. His early life is ob¬ 
scure. Born into a wealthy French family of physicians 
and civil servants, he was educated at the Jesuit College 
of La Fleche from 1606 to 1614, taking a law degree 
from the University of Poitiers in 1616. He then wan¬ 
dered through Europe as a soldier. He later claimed that 
in 1619, in Germany, he had a vision of a new philoso¬ 


phy. Descartes envisioned himself as a new Aristotle, 
with a philosophy universal in its application. 

In 1628, Descartes settled in the Dutch Republic, 
remaining there for 20 years. Descartes was a loyal 
Catholic who, despite living in a Protestant society, 
never showed any interest in conversion. He differed 
from Catholic orthodoxy in his acceptance of the Sun- 
centered Copernican astronomy. Although Descartes 
was in no physical danger from the church, he was 
shocked by his fellow Copernican Galileo Galilei’s 
condemnation in 1633. Abandoning a treatise on the 
verge of publication that would have systematically 
expounded his natural philosophy, Descartes turned 
to metaphysics to find a religiously unimpeachable 
basis for natural knowledge. In 1638, he published 
Discourse on Method , setting forth his program for 
natural philosophy and three associated treatises he 
claimed exemplified his method on geometry, optics, 
and meteorology, including matter theory. These 
works were in French rather than Latin, aimed at 
an educated public, rather than university scholars. 
Descartes was the first notable European male intel¬ 
lectual to think of women as an important part of 
his audience. 

The Discourse sets forth the famous cogito ergo 
sum (although not in those words), Descartes’s argu¬ 
ment that the very process of thinking proves that the 
thinker exists. This metaphysics was further elabo¬ 
rated in Meditations on First Philosophy , published 
with a number of objections from others and replies 
by Descartes in 1641. Descartes attempted to use the 
cogito as a foundation for both metaphysical claims 
(a logical proof of the existence of God) and physi¬ 
cal ones—that which can be logically deduced from 
known truths can be certain. Descartes’s proof of the 
existence of God is similar to the famous “ontological 
argument” of Anselm of Canterbury. God’s perfec¬ 
tion is so great that our “clear and distinct” idea of 
it could not have been caused by a being less perfect 
than God. Indeed, the clearness with which we hold 
the idea of God is in itself proof of God’s existence. 
Descartes was a rationalist who viewed logical consis¬ 
tency as prior to empirical observation. 

As a natural philosopher, Descartes set forth a 
vision of nature as mechanical, a “mechanical philoso¬ 
phy.” He did so most systematically in his 1644 Latin 
textbook, Principles of Philosophy. He claimed that 
the universe was full of matter, defined as that which 
occupied space—Descartes, like Aristotle, denied the 
possibility of a vacuum—and everything that occurred 
in the material universe could be explained by the 
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interaction of matter and motion. Descartes’s picture 
of matter in motion was dominated by vortices, whirl¬ 
pools of matter. 

Large vortices carried the planets around the Sun 
while smaller ones on Earth explained various physical 
phenomena such as the weather and magnetism. This 
led to the problem of the interaction of the human soul, 
whose spiritual nature Descartes accepted, with the 
material and mechanical human body. He suggested that 
this interaction might the function of the pineal gland. 

Descartes was a great mathematician, and along 
with his contemporary and rival Pierre de Fermat, he 
founded analytic geometry. Descartes used these pow¬ 
erful methods to solve long-standing matimatical prob¬ 
lems. He also introduced the still-existing convention 
of representing powers by numerical superscripts, an 
important contribution toward making mathematics 
more abstract, as the previous convention of referring 
to second powers as squares and third powers as cubes 
made it hard to deal with fourth and higher powers. 
In optics, Descartes independently rediscovered the sine 
law of refraction previously known to the English sci¬ 
entist Thomas Harriot and the Dutch professor Wille- 
brod Snell, now known as Snell’s law. 

By the 1640s, Descartes ran into trouble in the 
Dutch Republic where Cartesianism had won an exten¬ 
sive and vociferous following. Intellectually conserva¬ 
tive, university-based Aristotelian Calvinists identified 
Cartesianism with their liberal Protestant enemies. 
Although Descartes was not a courtier by nature and 
was quite concerned in his career to avoid patronage, 
he eventually succumbed to the lure of the court, and 
went to Stockholm in 1649 to tutor the brilliant young 
Queen Christina Vasa of Sweden (1626-89) in phi¬ 
losophy. Unfortunately, she wanted to be tutored at 
5 a.m. during one of the coldest winters in Swedish 
history, and Descartes died shortly thereafter. His last 
work to be published in his lifetime was The Passions 
of the Soul. It sets forth Descartes’s theories of the 
relation of the soul and body and recommends the 
government of the passions lest they lead people into 
evil deeds. 

Descartes’s body was returned to France in 1667. As 
further developed by other philosophers, Cartesianism 
became the dominant school of philosophy in France 
and widely influential elsewhere. 

See also Calvin, John; Copernicus, Nicolaus; scien¬ 
tific REVOLUTION. 

Further reading: Cottingham, John, ed. The Cambridge 
Companion to Descartes. Cambridge: Cambridge University 


Press, 1992; Gaukroger, Stephen. Descartes: An Intellectual 
Biography. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995; Sorrell, Tom. 
Descartes. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987. 
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Dias, Bartolomeu 

(c. 1450-1500) Portuguese explorer 

Bartolomeu Dias, sometimes spelled Bartholomew Diaz, 
was an explorer for the Portuguese. He is best known 
for being the first European to round the southern tip of 
Africa, thereby establishing a sea trading route between 
Western Europe and Asia. 

Very little is known about Dias’s early life. 
Unproven tradition holds that he descended from one 
of Prince Henry the Navigator’s pilots. In the early 
1470s, Portugal expanded trade with Guinea and 
other parts of Africa’s western coast. In 1481, voyag¬ 
es were ordered to ascertain the southern boundary of 
the African continent and stake claims. In 1487, Dias 
was ordered by King Joao II to reach the southern end 
of Africa to determine whether ships could reach Asia 
by sailing around Africa. 

Dias’s fleet of three ships, which left in August 1487, 
reached Walvis Bay on December 8 and Elizabeth Bay 
on December 26. Storms prevented him from proceed¬ 
ing along the coast during January 1488, so he sailed 
out of sight of land for several days. When he turned 
back toward land, no land was spotted. He turned 
north and sighted land on February 3. Dias unknow¬ 
ingly rounded the southern tip of Africa. 

It was clear India could be reached by sailing 
around Africa, so Dias turned back. Little is known of 
the return journey or of his reception by King Joao II. 
After his return, Vasco da Gama was authorized to 
continue along Dias’s route by King Manuel I, whom 
Dias accompanied for a time. On his return to Portu¬ 
gal, Dias commanded a ship that was part of a fleet 
commanded by Pedro Cabral. However, Dias did not 
survive the journey, as he died on May 29, 1500, near 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

See also Africa, Portuguese in; voyages of discovery. 

Further reading: Axelson, Eric. Congo to Cape: Early Por¬ 
tuguese Explorers. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1973; da 
Mota, A. Teixeira. Bartolomeu Dias, Discoverer of Cape of 
Good Hope. New York: Attica Books, 1955. 
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Diaz del Castillo, Bernal 

(c. 1492-1584) Spanish historian 

Author of one of the most widely read and important 
chronicles of the conquest of Mexico, The True His¬ 
tory of the Conquest of New Spain (originally published 
in 1632; English translation published in five volumes 
in 1908-16), Bernal Diaz del Castillo was born in Spain in 
1492, the son of magistrate Francisco Diaz del Castillo 
and Maria Diez Rejon. Journeying to Panama in 1514 
with a military expedition led by Pedrarias Davila, he 
then went to Cuba and participated in two initial recon¬ 
naissance expeditions of the Mexican gulf coast under 
Francisco Hernandez de Cordoba and Juan de Grijalva. 
It was his experiences in the subsequent expedition of 
Hernan Cortes in 1519 that provided him with the 
raw material from which he penned his classic chronicle 
many years later. 

Lauded especially for its direct and plainspoken 
style—and criticized for its pedestrian rudeness—Diaz’s 
True History provides an intimate and unvarnished look 
at the conquest of Mexico from the perspective of a com¬ 
mon foot soldier. Among the most oft-cited portions of 
his chronicle are those describing the Spaniards’s first 
sighting of the Aztec island-city of Tenochtitlan, the 
entry of Cortes’s army into the basin of Mexico, and 
the initial meeting between Cortes and Moctezuma II. 
Also frequently quoted is his remark on the mingling 
of religious and economic motives that propelled the 
Spanish conquests in Mexico and beyond. Intending to 
honor his fallen comrades, he wrote: “For they died in 
the service of God and of His Majesty, and to give light 
to those who sat in darkness—and also to acquire that 
wealth which most men covet. ” This was a remark that 
the 19th-century historian William Prescott described 
as “a specimen of that naivete which gives an irresist¬ 
ible charm to the old chronicler. ” 

After the fall of Tenochtitlan, Diaz went on to 
accompany Cortes in his ill-fated trek across Central 
America, and later served under Pedro de Alvarado 
in the conquest of Central America. It was from 
his encomienda in Guatemala in the late 1500s that 
Diaz (who was, by his own description, an infirm, deaf, 
and blind old man) brought to completion his True His¬ 
tory, begun years before and finished largely as a rebut¬ 
tal to other chronicles of the conquest of Mexico that 
incensed him because he regarded them as filled with 
inaccuracies. Contemporary English translations have 
pruned many redundancies and excised many superflu¬ 
ous passages, trimming the original five volumes down 
to one and making The Conquest of New Spain one of 


the most gripping and popular accounts of one of the 
most consequential episodes in world history. 

See also voyages of discovery. 

Further reading: Diaz, Bernal. The Conquest of New Spain. 
New York: Penguin, 1963; Diaz del Castillo, Bernal. The 
Discovery and Conquest of Mexico, 1517-1521. New York: 
Da Capo Press, 1996. 
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Diet of Worms 

The Imperial Diet (German Reichstag) of Worms refers 
to Martin Luther’s legal appearance before Charles 
V in April 1521. There Luther defended himself be¬ 
fore the civil government regarding the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church’s condemnations of him as a heretic. The 
Protestant Reformation began on October 31, 1517, 
when Martin Luther nailed his 95 Theses to the church 
door in Wittenberg, Germany. Luther was convinced 
that the practices of the church were in error but he 
did not initially see himself protesting against the lead¬ 
ership of the church; instead, he felt he was trying to 
bring reform to the church. 

Several debates and many tracts later, Luther had 
become a popular figure in Germany. For many rea¬ 
sons, Germans were unhappy with the leadership of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and resented the fact 
that Rome, rather than Germany, was telling Ger¬ 
man citizens what to do. In addition, there had been 
much maneuvering surrounding the 1519 election 
of Charles V. The pope and Rome were not in favor 
of Charles V’s election, and there was little love lost 
between these two powerful figures. Yet Charles V 
wanted to cooperate with Rome, if only to show that 
he (and not the pope) had the power over Germany 
and its controversies. 

In 1520 Pope Leo X wrote a document (papal 
bull) condemning Martin Luther, and describing him 
as a heretic. Luther was not excommunicated from the 
church at that time, but he knew it would not be long 
in coming. Yet Luther had political supporters in Ger¬ 
many, most notably several princes, including Elector 
Frederick the Wise, who was one of the small number 
of electors who chose a new emperor. 

When the controversy was brought to Charles’s 
attention in 1520, he did not want to interfere in a 
church affair, seeing potentially much to lose and lit¬ 
tle to gain in getting involved. After some negotiating, 
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Charles agreed to a hearing at the next German diet in 
April 1521, as long as the princes agreed to support his 
decision, and they did. He agreed also to grant Luther 
safe conduct (a significant issue, as one who was named 
a heretic was technically an outlaw in the Empire and 
could be killed without penalty). 

Accompanied by an Imperial herald, in early April 
1521, Luther slowly went from Wittenberg to the city 
of Worms, a journey of several hundred miles, preach¬ 
ing at several churches along the way. He was hailed as 
a hero by the townspeople in the various cities. Charles 
V was present when Luther arrived, conducting many 
other items of business. (The issue with Luther was 
only a small part of the schedule for the Diet.) On April 
17, 1521, Luther appeared before Charles, the papal 
envoy Alexander, and the princes of Germany. On a 
table nearby were piled high all of Luther’s writings. 
There he was asked two questions—were the writings 
his, and would he retract them? Luther answered that 
the writings were his, but that he needed more time to 
consider the answer to the second question. Appearing 
the next day, Luther was asked again whether he would 
retract his writings, and his response was “Unless I am 
convinced by Scripture and plain reason—I do not 
accept the authority of the popes and councils, for they 
have contradicted each other—my conscience is captive 
to the Word of God. I cannot and I will not recant any¬ 
thing for to go against conscience is neither right nor 
safe. God help me. Amen.” 

While Luther is often credited as saying, “Here I 
stand, I can do no other, God help me. Amen,” most 
scholars believe this to be a later addition by one of 
Luther’s followers. A small committee was appointed 
by Charles to negotiate with Luther to see if he would 
retract portions of his statements. Luther was ready to 
admit that he overstated some of his attacks on the pope 
and church practices, but was unwilling to bend on any 
of his theological statements. Faced with an impasse, 
Luther was dismissed, with a letter of safe conduct for 
21 days. On his journey back to Wittenberg, Luther was 
kidnapped by soldiers loyal to Frederick the Wise and 
secretly taken to Frederick’s castle in Wartburg where 
he stayed for several months until the initial reaction to 
the Diet had quieted down. 

See also Calvin, John; Counter-Reformation (Cath¬ 
olic Reformation) in Europe; justification by faith. 

Further reading: Bainton, Roland H. Here I Stand: A Life of 
Martin Luther. New York: Pierce and Smith, 1950; Lewis 
W. Spitz. The Renaissance and Reformation Movements, 
Vol. 2, The Reformation. St. Louis: Concordia, 1971; Rupp, 
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dissenters in England 

The term dissenters refers to those who officially or un¬ 
officially separate themselves from an established or 
state church. This term is sometimes used interchange¬ 
ably in the context of early modern English history with 
Nonconformists. However, nonconformity is a later devel¬ 
opment within the larger dissenter movement, usually de¬ 
noting those who disagreed with the state church in both 
practice and principle. In England, religious dissenters did 
not constitute a single discernible movement or program 
but a series of protests against the established Church of 
England during the 16th to 18th centuries. 

While the history of religious dissent is as old as 
Christianity itself, dissent in England can certainly be 
traced to the time of John Wycliffe and the sect known 
as the lollards. Wycliffe was a 14th century English 
university professor whose greatest contribution was 
his translation of the Scriptures into the English ver¬ 
nacular. He believed that the Bible was the supreme 
authority for religious matters, that the clergy should 
not own property, and that the Catholic understanding 
of transubstantiation had no basis in Scripture. While 
his ideas were condemned by the Catholic Church, the 
later, more radical sect of the lollards adopted some of 
his views and continued on until the time of the English 
reformations in the 16th century, consequently setting 
the stage for later religious dissents. 

English dissenters began to appear once again during 
the time of the Protestant Reformation in England under 
Edward VI, Elizabeth I, the Stuart kings, and during 
and after the time of the interregnum of the English Civil 
War. Many of these had hoped for a purer reformation 
of religion in England and expressed their dissatisfaction 
with the efforts of the English monarchy to continue to 
control the established state church. During the reign 
of Elizabeth I, many of her Protestant advisers had also 
hoped for a reformation in England similar to the conti¬ 
nental reformations. They desired a total break with the 
vestiges of the more liturgical and episcopal structures, 
which they felt were entirely consistent with the medieval 
Catholicism from which they had separated. During this 
period, dissenters and Nonconformists began to refer to 
the group now commonly known as Puritans. Many of 
these English Puritans disliked both the structure of the 
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episcopacy and an established state church. They began 
to separate themselves from the Church of England and 
have their own private meetings. 

While Elizabeth I would attempt to get her clergy 
to conform, many of these dissenters would continue 
to spread their ideas about church government and 
worship, attracting more followers. In 1620, a group 
of these dissenters would sail to America on the May¬ 
flower and settle in New England in attempt to find reli¬ 
gious freedom in the New World. Consequently, they 
transplanted their own religious dissent to America 
profoundly shaping both early American religion and 
national identify in the process. 

During the time of the English Civil War (1642-51) 
and the interregnum (1649-60), the dissenters seized 
power and abolished the Church of England. They 
began to practice iconoclasm, destroying churches and 
stained glass and imprisoning many of the Anglican 
bishops. Parliament was now the head of the Church 
of England and it quickly instituted a more presby- 
terian form of church government. The Westminster 
Assembly now became the sole and permanent com¬ 
mittee dedicated to the reform of the English Church. 

In May of 1660, Charles II was restored to the 
throne of England from exile in France. He made 
attempts to ensure some sort of religious toleration with 
his Declaration of Indulgence. However, the now mostly 
Anglican Parliament had forced him to withdraw this 
measure. Instead they passed what is known as the Clar¬ 
endon code, which established Anglicanism as the true 
state religion of England and made overt threats toward 
any that might not conform. 

The Test Act of 1673 required all persons in civil or 
military offices to subscribe to the oaths of supremacy and 
allegiance and to affirm that they did not believe in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. Furthermore, they had to 
receive the sacrament of the Anglican Church within three 
months after admittance to office. Eventually, in 1689, 
Parliament passed the Toleration Act, which allowed the 
English people to practice whatever religion they desired 
so long as they were trinitarian Protestants. This act how¬ 
ever did not suspend any of their civil disabilities that 
went along with their dissenting religion. The Test Act, 
which was expanded in 1678, was not suspended until 
1828. In 1829, Parliament passed the Roman Catholic 
Relief Act, which began to give freedom to Roman Cath¬ 
olics to practice their religion freely for the first time since 
before the Reformation. 

Consequently, many of the dissenters in English reli¬ 
gious history survive in present-day Christian denomina¬ 
tions. Many of these are now known as “Free Churches. ” 


Some of these are Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, Quakers, and Moravians. 

See also Stuart, House of (England). 
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T. W. Booth 

divine faith in Europe 

Between 1730 and 1760, western Europe experienced 
a revivalist movement that advocated acceptance of the 
divine faith doctrine. This movement later came to be 
known as the First Great Awakening. The title was used 
to differentiate this first rise in evangelical revivalism from 
the second wave of religious fervor that surfaced between 
1800 and 1801, which become known as the Second 
Great Awakening. During the First Great Awakening, 
the acceptance of the divine faith doctrine in Europe was 
most prevalent in England, Scotland, Wales, and Germa¬ 
ny, although the movement also received a good deal of 
attention in Ireland, Holland, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
France. At the same time, a similar but separate revivalist 
movement took place across the Atlantic in the United 
States. Despite the common factors in the teachings of 
the various evangelists, the divine faith movement was 
not a single movement but a large number of highly indi¬ 
vidualistic movements that surfaced around the Western 
Hemisphere. In addition to Anglicans and dissenters in 
England, the Protestant sects that endorsed divine faith 
included Calvinists and Arminians in England, Presbyte¬ 
rians in Scotland, Lutherans and Pietists in Saxony, and 
Puritan Congregationalists in New England. 

All proponents of the divine faith movement advo¬ 
cated a strong faith in the divine will of God. Most of 
them taught that conversion must come from a heartfelt 
acceptance of Christian teachings rather than from a blind 
acceptance of religious dogma or from confessional con¬ 
formity. Advocates taught that God was actively involved 
in shaping history and that he was constantly guiding the 
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day-to-day activities of believers. To the early evangeli¬ 
cals, prayer was the means by which chaos could be 
averted. Therefore, it became the responsibility of all 
believers to intercede for those who did not understand 
this fact. Believers were also encouraged to pray for 
one another. 

The divine faith movement was built around four 
cornerstones: conversionism, activism, biblicism, and 
crucicentrism. To the evangelical, converting others 
to the faith had been a major element of Christianity 
since the formation of the early church following the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Activism was, 
therefore, a foregone conclusion because all believers 
were required to reach out to those inside and outside 
their own churches and countries. These two concepts 
had been the motivating forces behind the practice 
of sending missionaries to the farthest reaches of the 
globe since the founding of the early church. Because 
the basis for all Christian faith comes from the Holy 
Bible, the insistence on biblicism reminded believers 
that they were to be led by the Word of God and to 
refrain from following false prophets. The concept of 
crucicentrism was intended to keep the focus of the 
Christian on Christ, who gave his life on the Cross of 
Calvary to save the world from the darkness of sin. 
The overreaching goal of the early evangelical move¬ 
ment was, therefore, to bring about a global fellowship 
of all humans who worked together to understand and 
advance the will of God. 

The time of the First Great Awakening has been 
called the age of faith as well as the era of pietism and 
the era of evangelism. The motivation for spreading 
the doctrine of divine faith arose from the Protestant 
determination to mitigate the effects of the age of 
Enlightenment, which had intrigued most of the upper 
and educated classes in western Europe and the United 
States with its emphasis on reason and individualism. 
Advocates of the evangelical movement taught that 
many things should be accepted on faith alone because 
some things could never be proved by science. 

THE GOOD OF HUMANKIND 

The concept of individuality was viewed by early evan¬ 
gelicals as counterproductive because it encouraged 
people to promote their own interests rather than work¬ 
ing for the good of all humankind. Instead of emphasiz¬ 
ing the concept of the scarcity of resources that was a 
significant element in the classical liberal thought that 
had gained momentum in the age of Enlightenment, 
proponents of divine faith taught that God had granted 
humans dominion over nature and animals, which were 


to be used to better the lives of all humans. Members of 
the lower and working classes who were more inclined 
than others to accept the theory of divine faith without 
reservation attended revivals in large numbers, result¬ 
ing in a rapidly increasing number of converts. 

In autumn 1729, the widely celebrated and respect¬ 
ed Episcopalian minister George Whitfield (1714-70), 
known as the “apostle of the British Empire,” traveled 
to the United States, where he converted large crowds 
of Americans to the divine faith movement. Whitfield 
was considered the founder of Methodism, a name that 
at the time was loosely and sometimes derisively used 
to refer to all evangelicals. Whitfield was strictly Cal¬ 
vinist in his beliefs, although he was instrumental in 
shaping the beliefs of Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
and Baptists as well. Throughout his lifetime, Whitfield 
preached 18,000 sermons, an average of 500 a year. 

While in America, Whitfield publicly broke with 
John Wesley (1703-91), the founder of the official 
Methodist Church and one of the great evangelists of 
the period. Wesley taught that through grace Christians 
were capable of realizing a state of perfect love with 
God. He encouraged his followers to become involved 
in fighting injustice wherever they found it. Whatever 
their commonalities, Whitfield and Wesley were unable 
to reconcile their divergent beliefs on salvation theol¬ 
ogy. Wesley believed that when babies were born, some 
had been predestined to become Christians, while others 
had not. To Whitfield, salvation was a personal expe¬ 
rience that was derived from conscious choice rather 
than from predestination. 

Henry Venn (1796-1873), who became the leader 
of the second wave of evangelistic fervor, was heav¬ 
ily influenced by both Whitfield and Wesley. However, 
he found himself treading a middle path between the 
doctrines supported by these prominent evangelists. To 
Venn, clemency and humanitarianism were irrevocably 
joined to moralism and to the avoidance of sin. Togeth¬ 
er, the influence of these three evangelists ignited reform 
movements in education and penal systems, and their 
teachings were instrumental in planting seeds that blos¬ 
somed into antislavery movements, which in turn led to 
the eventual abolition of slavery. 

See also Calvin, John; justification by faith; Puri¬ 
tans and Puritanism. 
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Elizabeth Purdy 

Dominicans in the Americas 

When the first wave of Spanish explorers and invaders 
came to the Americas, they were accompanied by a few 
clergy who served the sailors and military personnel as 
chaplains, but none of any note belonged to the Do¬ 
minican order. 

However it was a Dominican bishop, Diego de 
Deza, who first sponsored Christopher Columbus at 
the Spanish court and afterward took credit for Spain’s 
opportunity to claim the West Indies. In 1508, the mas¬ 
ter of the Order of Preachers, Thomas de Vio (also 
known to history as Cajetan), called for 15 Dominican 
friars to be sent from the University of Salamanca in 
Spain to the island of Hispaniola (modern Haiti and 
Dominican Republic). 

The first four friars arrived in 1510 at Santo Domin¬ 
go and quickly made that stronghold their base of opera¬ 
tions. They learned the indigenous language and proceed¬ 
ed to minister to both Spaniards and the local people. It 
did not take them long to become critical of the treat¬ 
ment of the natives by the Europeans. These early fri¬ 
ars refused the comfortable accommodations that were 
offered to them by the colonizers and instead moved into 
a simple hut where they began to share in communal 
life and common prayer and give support to each other’s 
ministry of preaching. Dominican criticism of the Span¬ 
ish who were forcing natives to labor in mines and on 
estates is recalled in a number of early sermons aimed at 
colonists, soldiers, and representatives of the Crown. 

In 1512, Dominicans traveled back to Spain and 
brought their criticisms of the Caribbean encomendero 
system and its human rights violations directly to King 
Ferdinand V. Certain compromises with the Crown 
were put into effect in the form of modified laws that 
gave natives some protection, putting an end to child 
labor, as well as the exploitation of Native women. The 
conversion to the Dominican order of a Spanish secu¬ 
lar priest in the Caribbean, Bartolome de Las Casas, 
proved to be instrumental in the struggles of the church 
against Native oppression. Bartolome had come with 
the conquerors in 1502 and was given a huge portion 
of land to administrate, sharing in the fruits of Native 
exploitation and forced labor. In 1524, he took on 


the Dominican habit and gave up his estates in Cuba. 
Through his writings (particularly Historicx de las Indi- 
as ) as well as his preaching and ministry, Bartolome 
became an advocate for justice in the Spanish colonies. 

Dominican professors of theology like Francisco de 
Vitoria (1485-1546) at Salamanca in Spain had argued 
against slavery using Thomistic principles to support 
the case for basic human dignity. Francisco was one of 
the first to condemn the conquest of Peru by Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro, promoting instead a pastoral evangeli¬ 
zation of the region. Francisco de Vitoria is best known 
for his treatises Relecciones de Indias and De jure belli. 
Julian Garces, the Dominican bishop of Tlaxcala in 
New Spain, along with Las Casas and other friars sent 
petitions to Pope Paul III to become an advocate for the 
rights of natives in the Americas. 

This resulted in the 1537 bull Sublimis Deus. In it 
Paul III wrote, “The Indians are truly men, and are not 
only capable of understanding the Catholic faith, but 
according to our information they desire exceedingly to 
receive it_” This opened the door for continued mis¬ 

sionary activity in Central and South America as well 
as the islands. Antonio de Montesinos was among the 
first party of Dominicans to land in North America, 
near Georgetown, South Carolina, in 1526. They build 
a small church, San Miguel de Gualdape, and a tem¬ 
porary settlement where the expedition’s leader, Lucas 
Vasquez de Ayllon, was to die a few months later. He 
was buried there. The following year de Montessinos 
abandoned the settlement and returned to the Carib¬ 
bean where he was assigned by the Crown as protector 
to the natives of Venezuela. After some 15 years of ser¬ 
vice to the community in Venezuela, Friar Antonio was 
murdered by a Spanish officer in 1540. 

THE MAYA AND NORTH AMERICA 

The Dominicans also sent missionaries to the Mayans. 
Luis Cancer, who served the community of Hispaniola 
as a young friar, was assigned in 1521 to the mission 
of San Juan in Puerto Rico. In 1542, he left San Juan to 
join Bartolome de Las Casas among the Maya in Gua¬ 
temala. The two friars learned the Mayan language 
and attempted to cooperate with the natives, deliver¬ 
ing the message of the Gospel in the land the Spanish 
referred to as La Tierra de la Guerra (the land of war). 
Struggles between the Maya and Spanish had been 
ongoing in the region since the arrival of the invaders. 
Las Casas and Cancer even succeeded in translating 
Bible passages into Mayan song. 

Friar Luis traveled unescorted into their lands and 
was said to have been welcomed by the Mayan people. 
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Cancer next traveled to Florida in 1548 accompanied 
by a native woman and translator from the island of 
Hispaniola named Magdalena. She had been converted 
to Christianity by the Dominicans. 

The party landed on the west coast of Florida and 
Magdalena went ashore with Friar Diego de Tolosa and 
an oblate named Fuentes. Both of the Dominicans were 
killed and Magdalena was never found. The following 
year Luis Cancer was murdered near Tampa Bay dur¬ 
ing an effort by his landing party to make contact with 
the natives. 

Earlier expeditions to North America by Hernan¬ 
do De Soto in 1539 had resulted in battles between 
natives and some 600 Spanish soldiers near Mobile. 
Three Dominican chaplains had accompanied the 
voyage that sailed out of Havana. De Soto continued 
with his troops along the coast of Louisiana and ven¬ 
tured into parts of Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas. 
The excursion ended in 1543 with Juan Gallegos 
being the only friar to survive. Subsequent Domini¬ 
can missions to Florida were attempted in 1559 and 
in the early 1560s. 

The first attempt by Tristan de Luna y Arellano 
and a talented Mexican preacher named Domingo de 
Salazar was abandoned for lack of food and terrible 
weather conditions. They were followed by Gregorio 
de Beteta, a former companion of the martyred Luis 
Cancer. The mission met with mixed success. 

Dominican foundations in Mexico had been highly 
successful as they were able to enlist both friars trained 
on the Continent as well as colonial Europeans born in 
the New World. They were reluctant however to accept 
Mesoamerican natives or even recruits of mixed blood. 
In 1526, they established a house in Mexico City. By 
1555, the province of St. James in Mexico counted some 
210 friars residing in 40 houses. In the fall of 1528, 
Dominicans developing southern missions reached the 
town of Huaxyacac (modern Oaxaca). Among the fri¬ 
ars making that journey were Father Gonzalo Lucero 
and Bernardino de Minaya. 

A royal patent letter from Charles V bestowed 
upon Huaxyacac the rights of a city and it was given 
the name Antequera. They begin building the first 
Dominican priory there and dedicated it to St. Paul. 
By the 17th century, there were more than 70 priories 
functioning in the province of St. Hyppolitus in the 
Oaxaca area. It took more than 50 years fully to com¬ 
plete construction of a magnificent new priory named 
after Santo Domingo. In 1623, Santo Domingo became 
a university offering degrees in theology and philoso¬ 
phy for both secular and religious clergy. 


PERU 

Missionary work in Peru was initiated by the Dominicans 
when Vincent Valverde arrived in 1531. The Dominicans 
were successful in ministering to the Indians of Peru 
decades before Franciscan evangelizers. By 1544, the 
Dominican province in Peru had 55 members. Two of the 
most famous saints of Peru were Dominicans. Saint Rose 
of Lima (1586-1617) was a Creole and member of the 
third (lay) Order of St. Dominic. Rose spent most of her 
life as a contemplative, living at her parents’ home, wear¬ 
ing a coarse habit and living the vow of perpetual virginity. 
Her life was devoted to prayer, penance, and fasting. It has 
been recorded that she slept on broken glass, potsherds, 
and thorns. She also constructed a crown of metal spikes 
and wore an iron chain about her waist. Later in life, Rose 
retired to a small cell in the garden of her home where she 
spent her final days in prayer and mortification. Visions, 
revelations, and divine voices were visited upon her. Rose’s 
death was reputedly followed by numerous miracles and 
in 1670 she was canonized by Pope Clement X. 

Martin de Porres (1569-1639) was another famous 
Dominican saint of Peru. He was a mulatto from Lima, 
son of a free black woman and a white noble father. 
As a young man he received training as an apothecary 
(druggist), surgeon, barber, and physician. His skills 
were used to serve the poor. He became a lay associate of 
the Dominican monastery of the Holy Rosary and later 
joined the community as a lay brother. He spent his life 
healing the sick, feeding the hungry, and attending to 
abandoned children. Martin was also reputed to have the 
gifts of visions, mystical experiences, miraculous healing, 
and even bilocation. Interestingly, Saint Toribio, the arch¬ 
bishop of Lima, and St. John Massias (also a Dominican 
lay brother) were contemporaries of both Saint Rose and 
Saint Martin in Peru. The Dominicans maintained both 
urban and rural Peruvian missions, monasteries, and 
schools throughout the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. 

The conquest of Colombia by Spain in 1536 and its 
eventual unification with Venezuela in 1549 produced 
the Audiencia of New Granada. This quickly became 
the domain of Dominican missionary activity. However 
unlike their efforts in Mexico and Peru, the Dominicans 
began to develop small missions and schools rather than 
monastaries. By 1569, there were 40 small missions (or 
doctrinas ); some 18 priories were also established. One 
of the leading Dominican figures in New Granada was 
Saint Louis Beltran (1526-81), who converted thou¬ 
sands of Natives to Christianity. 

The running of schools and universities was among 
the special talents of the Dominicans. At Lima and 
in Mexico City universities were founded in the 16th 
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century. In Guatemala the Real y Pontificia Universi- 
dad de San Carlos was recognized in 1676. Universi¬ 
ties were also founded in Bogota (1627), Quito (1688), 
and Santiago, Chile (first as a college in 1619 and then 
as a university in 1684). Faculties included studies in 
logic, history, physics, philosophy, mathematics, theol¬ 
ogy, and canon law. Early on, the Jesuits had begun 
to compete with the Dominicans in Latin America for 
students and had founded rival universities and colleg¬ 
es in Bogota, Quito, Bolivia, and Santiago. During the 
18th century, the Dominicans succeeded in establishing 
a university at Havana (1728), which was raised to the 
title of Royal and Pontifical University in 1734. 

The end of the 17th century saw a rise in the num¬ 
ber of Dominican foundations for women. There were 
22 houses in Mexico City, 10 in Puebla, and a male 
monastery outside Oaxaca that was turned into a con¬ 
vent for Dominican nuns. The education of Spanish, 
Creole, and Indian women was undertaken in a number 
of these convents. 

There were also separate convents for the education 
of the daughters of native chiefs (caciques). Indian 
women were rarely denied admittance to the Dominican 
order. The creation of female houses followed through¬ 
out the 18th century with convents established at Cor¬ 
pus Christi in Mexico (1724), Cosamalupan (1737), 
and Oaxaca (1782). 

See also encomienda in Spanish America; Franciscans 
in the Americas; Jesuits in Asia. 
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Dorgon 

(1612-1650) prince regent of China 

Prince Dorgon was regent for his nephew between 
1644 and 1650. He seized the opportunity offered by 
Ming general Wu Sangui (Wu San-kuei) to lead the 


Manchu forces inside the Great Wall and together to 
defeat the rebels who had seized Beijing (Peking) that 
ended the Ming dynasty. After defeating the rebels 
Dorgon placed his six-year-old nephew on the vacant 
throne. With this act, the Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty was 
transformed from a frontier state to a national dynasty 
of all China. 

When Manchu leader Abahai died in 1643, the 
Manchu clan leaders assembled to elect a new ruler 
among his sons. Prince Dorgon, Abahai’s younger 
brother and the most able among the princes, suc¬ 
cessfully maneuvered to have five-year-old Fulin (Fu- 
lin) elected ruler, rather than an older son, so that 
he could be regent. An able statesman and warrior, 
Dorgon continued to consolidate central power and 
strengthened the bureaucratic style government estab¬ 
lished by his brother. As the weakening Ming dynasty 
was threatened by internal revolts Abahai prepared to 
invade north China. 

In April 1644, a rebel army led by Li Zucheng (Li 
Tsu-ch’eng) advanced on the capital city Beijing (Peking), 
taking the city before General Wu Sangui and his troops 
stationed at Shanhaiguan (Shanhaikuan) at the eastern 
terminus of the Great Wall of China could arrive to 
defend the city. General Wu then invited the Manchus to 
assist him against the rebels, an invitation that Dorgon 
was delighted to accept. Dorgon and Wu ousted the reb¬ 
els and entered the city with their joint forces on June 6, 
1644. While Wu and some Manchu units chased down 
the rebels, Dorgon remained in Beijing, buried the last 
Ming emperor and empress (who had committed sui¬ 
cide) with honor, declared that the Manchus had come 
to restore order, and placed his young nephew on the 
vacant throne as Emperor Shunzi (Shun-chih). 

He thus established a new national dynasty, the 
Qing (Ch’ing), that would last until 1911. He also con¬ 
firmed most Ming officials in their positions, includ¬ 
ing the Jesuits who headed the Board of Astronomy; 
reduced taxes; and forbade Manchu imperial clansmen 
from interfering in administration. The defeat of Li and 
other rebels and immediate reforms won over many 
northern Chinese although it took several decades to 
end Ming loyalist movements in southern China. How¬ 
ever one of Dorgon’s orders, that all Han Chinese men 
wear their hair in a queue as Manchu men did, greatly 
irritated Chinese sensibilities. 

Dorgon was a forceful administrator but his arro¬ 
gance and autocratic style alienated many. He gave him¬ 
self increasingly exalted titles, such as “Imperial Father 
Regent,” but was frustrated that he could not become 
emperor. A showdown between Dorgon and his nephew 
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never occurred because he died in 1650 during a hunt¬ 
ing trip. Shunzi then took over personal control but 
continued the successful policies of his uncle. Thus 
while Nurhahci and Abahai prepared the way for 
the rise of the Manchus, it was Dorgon who seized the 
opportunity to realize it. 

See also Jesuits in Asia; Ming Dynasty, late. 
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Drake, Francis 

(c. 1540-1596) English explorer 

Sir Francis Drake was an English mariner-adventurer, 
and sometime privateer, who circumnavigated the globe. 
Drake was born near Tavistock, Devon, England, not 
far from the important port of Plymouth. He came from 
a well-connected Protestant farming family, one of 12 
children born to Edmund Drake. 

At approximately age 13, Francis went to sea on 
a cargo bark and eventually became the master of the 
ship at age 20. These early seafaring years spent in the 
North Sea built his experience as a skillful sailor and 
navigator and gave him a sense of command. When he 
was 23 he joined his cousin Sir John Hawkins and for 
the first time voyaged to the New World. In association 
with Hawkins, he undertook the initial English slave¬ 
trading expeditions to the New World. 

Drake discovered the lure of the Spanish Main 
with all its riches in silver, gold, and slaves. He disliked 
the Spanish from the onset, no doubt in part for their 
Catholicism, and in the 1560s, began his campaign 
against Spanish interests, appearing a pirate to some 
and a privateer to others. His raids demonstrated his 
bravado and determination, but almost cost him his 
life. Drake’s most famous attack came in 1573 when 
he took the Spanish Silver Train at the port of Nom- 
bre de Dios. Finding the silver too heavy to carry, he 
took all the gold he could and returned to Plymouth 
on August 9, 1573, with 30 survivors. Unfortunately, 
Queen Elizabeth I had undertaken a temporary truce 
with Philip II of Spain, and Drake’s exploits were not 
officially celebrated. 


In 1577, Queen Elizabeth, facing new Spanish hos¬ 
tilities, sent Drake with 150 men and five ships on an 
expedition against the Spanish interests on the Pacific 
coast of the Americas. Two ships had to be abandoned 
at Rio de la Plata and the remaining three navigated the 
Straits of Magellan, making Drake the first Englishman 
to do so. The voyage continued to be difficult; anoth¬ 
er ship was destroyed, and still another separated and 
returned to England. Drake sailed along the coast of 
South America alone in the Golden Hind, attacking 
Spanish interests, plundering Valparaiso, and seizing 
cargo as he moved. He continued along the coast of 
North America looking for a passage to the Atlantic, 
possibly as far north as the present state of Washing¬ 
ton. He stopped for supplies and repairs in San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay and named the area New Albion. Drake now 
made the decision to cross the Pacific. He rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope and eventually returned on Sep¬ 
tember 26, 1580, to Plymouth, laden with treasure. His 
exploits could not be denied even in the face of Spanish 
fury, and Queen Elizabeth knighted him. 

WAR WITH SPAIN 

Another war with Spain in 1585 put Drake back in 
his element. He took command of a fleet and launched 
assaults against Vigo in Spain, Sao Tiago in the Cape 
Verde Islands, and the New World ports of Santo Domin¬ 
go and Cartagena, as well as St. Augustine in Florida. In 

1587, he “singed the King of Spain’s beard” with a pre¬ 
emptive and destructive raid on Cadiz, burning 31 ships 
and holding the town for three days in the process. This 
attack delayed the Spanish Armada sailing by a year. 

By the time the Spanish Armada sailed to England 
to invade in 1588, Drake was vice admiral in command 
of the English fleet. It was at this time that the famous 
Drake myth first appeared that had Drake enjoying a 
game of bowls on Plymouth Hoe as the Spanish fleet 
approached. Here he supposedly stated that he had plen¬ 
ty of time to finish the game before the Spanish arrived. 

The English fleet pursued the Spanish through the 
channel. Drake caught the rich galleon Rosario and 
Admiral Pedro de Vales in the process. On July 29, 

1588, Drake and Lord Howard of Effingham orga¬ 
nized the fire ships that broke the Spanish formation, 
causing damage that forced the Spaniards into the 
open sea toward Calais. The following day, Drake and 
the rest of the English fleet defeated the Spanish at the 
Battle of Gravelines. 

Drake’s final expedition against the Spanish occurred 
in 1595, supported by Hawkins. On this occasion, the 
Spanish inflicted defeat, particularly against Drake’s raids 
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England’s Sir Francis Drake and the British fleet defeated the 
invading Spanish Armada in 1588. 


on San Juan, Puerto Rico. Hawkins died off Puerto Rico 
and Drake became ill from dysentery and died on Janu¬ 
ary 28, 1596, while in the process of mounting a further 
attack on San Juan. Placed in a lead coffin, Drake was 
buried at sea with his crew burning the town of Puerto 
Bello as a dedication to his passing. 

Drake’s life was one of adventure and determina¬ 
tion, which helped enrich England with his plunder. He 
established claims to the New World and made England 
a recognized naval power. 

See also piracy in the Atlantic world; ships and 

SHIPPING; SLAVE TRADE, AFRICA AND THE; VOYAGES OF DIS¬ 
COVERY. 

Further reading: Kelsey, Harry. Sir Francis Drake: The 
Queen’s Pirate. New Haven. CT: Yale University Press, 
2000; Marrin, Albert. The Sea King: Sir Francis Drake and 
His Tunes. New York: Atheneum, 1995; Sugden, John. Sir 
Francis Drake. London: Pimlico, 1996; Whitfield, Peter. Sir 
Francis Drake: British Library Historic Lives. London: Brit¬ 
ish Library Publishing, 2004. 

Theodore W. Evers ole 


Dutch East India Company 
(Indonesia/Batavia) 

The Verenigde Oostindische Compagnie (VOC) is bet¬ 
ter known in English as the Dutch East India Compa¬ 
ny, a joint stock company formed in 1602 and granted 
a monopoly for all trade between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Straits of Magellan. The VOC had a 
twofold purpose: first, to organize and promote Dutch 
trade in the East Indies, vital because the area produced 
extremely precious spices; second, to raise revenue for 
the Dutch War of Independence against Spain. 

In East Asia, the VOC was successful in evicting the 
Portuguese from their holdings and establishing a base 
at Batavia (modern Jakarta) from which to control the 
island of Java. In time, the VOC was transformed from 
a military-trading organization to administrator of a 
colonial empire. By 1799 the company’s usefulness had 
been outlived and because of corruption was dissolved 
by the Dutch government. 

From its inception the VOC was premitted by the 
Dutch government to enter into diplomatic relations 
with foreign powers and to engage in military actions 
to further Dutch interests, including seizing land and 
building forts. In Southeast Asia, Protestant Dutch 
and English contended for influence with Catholic 
Portuguese and French. 

While Portugal and France were interested in 
religious conversion of local people as well as trade, 
Britain and the Netherlands were primarily interested 
in commerce. Its first Dutch overseas base at Ambon 
was won from the Portuguese and used as a staging 
post for the import and reexport of pepper and other 
spices. It next established a permanent base on Java 
in order to play a greater role in trade throughout 
Southeast Asia. 

They selected a site and named it Batavia, which 
became their permanent headquarters. The VOC over¬ 
came local opposition with their superior weapons and 
the British decided to focus on India. 

The VOC gradually controlled all of Java and 
spread its influence to other islands. Through a series 
of naval campaigns, it attempted to create a monopoly 
of trade in the islands and so fought against local pow¬ 
ers and against Indian and Malay states also. It gained 
control of land and regulated the growth of pepper 
and other crops. Dutch rule was harsh, forcibly relo¬ 
cating local people and exploiting them. 

In 1740, conflict broke out between the Chinese 
community in Batavia and Dutch officials. It became 
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known as the Chinese War and resulted in 10,000 
Chinese deaths. 

By the end of the 18th century, the Dutch state had 
become exhausted by the effects of prololnged warfare 
in Europe, especially the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War of 
1780-81. The VOC was also facing stiff competition 
from the British. It was dissolved in 1799 by the Dutch 
government, which decided to assume direct respon¬ 
sibility for overseas possessions. Java and other VOC 
holdings in the East Indies were transferred to the 
Dutch government. 

See also French East India Company; voyages of 
discovery. 

Further reading: Brown, Colin. A Short History of Indonesia: 
The Unlikely Nation ? Chiang Mai: Silkworm Books, 2003; 
Gaastra, Femme. The Dutch East India Company: Expansion 
and Decline. Zutphen, Netherlands: Walburg, 2003; Irwin, 
Douglas A. “Mercantilism as Strategic Trade Policy: The Anglo- 
Dutch Rivalry for the East India Trade.” The Journal of Politi¬ 
cal Economy v. 99, December 1991; Reid, Anthony. Southeast 
Asia in the Age of Commerce 1450-1680, Vol. 2, Expansion 
and Crisis. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1993. 
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Dutch in Latin America 

The Dutch presence in the Americas was integral to the 
worldwide competition for empire among European pow¬ 
ers in the early modern era. Among the most important 
national actors in the newly discovered lands of the New 
World in the 16th and 17th centuries, the Dutch rapidly 
lost influence and power to the French, English, and Por¬ 
tuguese in the mid-1600s, though their impact on the his¬ 
tory of the Americas was profound and long-lasting. 

The Dutch influence in Latin America was great¬ 
est in Brazil, where they began to challenge Portuguese 
dominance in the 1620s. Dominated by Calvinists and 
fierce enemies of Catholic Spain in the great power rival¬ 
ries of Europe, the Dutch began challenging Portuguese 
claims to Brazil soon after the union of the Portuguese 
and Spanish Crowns in 1580. Their first assaults on Por¬ 
tuguese and Spanish commercial interests began in West 
Africa in the 1590s, culminating in their 1606 attack 
on the Portuguese trading station of Sao Jorge de Mina, 
which after several attempts they captured in 1637, 
opening up the African trade to Dutch merchants. In 
Asia, too, the Dutch challenged Spanish and Portuguese 
dominance, seizing several key ports in India, Ceylon, 


and elsewhere and becoming a major commercial power 
in the seas and ports of the Middle and Far East. 

The upshot of these far-flung conflicts in the jockey¬ 
ing for power in Latin America was to make Brazil Por- 
tugual’s most important overseas possession, thus inten¬ 
sifying the Portuguese Crown’s efforts to solidify their 
hold on the colony. Eager to participate in the lucrative 
sugar trade, the Dutch formed their West India Com¬ 
pany (WIC) in 1621, modeled after the Dutch East 
India Company, founded in 1602. The WIC’s goal was 
to weaken and plunder the Spanish and, where possible, 
to displace the Portuguese. 

Three years after the WIC was created, in May 1624, 
under the leadership of Piet Heyn, a massive Dutch force 
launched a military assault on the Portuguese Brazilian 
capital port city of Salvador (Bahia). Holding the town 
for nearly a year, the Dutch were expelled by a joint 
Spanish-Portuguese counterassault in April 1625. After 
failing to retake the port, the Dutch turned their atten¬ 
tion north, to the port of Recife, at the heart of the sugar 
trade in the rapidly growing province of Pernambuco. 
With some 67 ships and 7,000 men, the Dutch attacked 
and took Recife and Olinda in 1630. They held the town 
and its outlying districts for the next 24 years, extending 
their influence along some 1,800 kilometers of coastline 
in Brazil’s burgeoning northeast. 

In keeping with the Netherlands’s mercantile ori¬ 
entation, Dutch rule in Brazil was characterized by 
an emphasis on trade; increased production of sugar, 
tobacco, hides, dyewood, and other tropical export com¬ 
modities; and an overall policy of generalized tolerance 
toward Roman Catholicism despite a strong undercur¬ 
rent of tension between Dutch Calvinists and Spanish 
and Portuguese Catholic monasteries and nunneries. 
The Dutch hold on the Brazilian northeast prompted the 
Portuguese Crown to redouble its efforts to strengthen 
its hold on the colony. 

Two years before taking Recife, in 1628, a fleet of 
30 Dutch ships captured the Spanish silver fleet off the 
coast of Cuba—the only instance in which an entire 
Spanish flota (convoy) was captured by enemy forces. 
The Dutch victory stunned Europe, prompting Italian 
bankers to withdraw their credit from Spain, causing the 
Spanish Crown to intensify its efforts to find new sourc¬ 
es of credit for their overseas enterprises, and ultimately 
leading to revolt by the Portuguese and Catalans. 

For the Dutch, the costs of defending their Brazil¬ 
ian holdings against Portuguese counterattacks, by land 
and by sea, proved very high, while the revenues gained 
by commerce in sugar, tobacco, and African slaves 
proved disappointingly low. In the 1630s, despite their 
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frequent successes in plundering Portuguese ships, the 
Dutch began to rethink the extent of their commitment 
to holding Brazil. The Dutch regime in Brazil was gov¬ 
erned by Johan Maurits van Nassau-Siegen (1637-44), 
who attempted to diversify agricultural production, 
extend the sugar zones, and institute mechanisms of 
nominal self-rule among the colony’s European inhabit¬ 
ants, including the Portuguese. 

In late 1640, Portugal revolted against Spanish dom¬ 
ination, a few months after a Catalan revolt prompted 
largely by intensifying fiscal demands of Madrid. In 
December 1640, the Portuguese rebels threw off Spain’s 
rule and named the duke of Braganza as King Joao IV. 
In June 1641 the newly independent Portuguese Crown 
and the Netherlands signed a 10-year truce, though 
through the 1640s the Dutch continued to assault and 
chip away at Portuguese power in the Americas. By the 
late 1640s, as the costs of holding Dutch Portugal con¬ 
tinued to rise, the Dutch leadership decided to cut the 
country’s losses and withdraw its forces, a withdrawal 
completed in 1654. During the period of Dutch rule 
in northeast Brazil, the WIC imported an estimated 
26,000 African slaves. After their withdrawal from 
Brazil, the Dutch remained a major player in the trans¬ 
atlantic slave trade. 

Elsewhere in the Americas, the Dutch also decided 
to cut their losses rather than pour more blood and trea¬ 
sure into enterprises they accurately calculated they were 
bound to lose. In the Treaty of Breda of 1667, the Dutch 
relinquished New Amsterdam to the English (renamed 
New York) but gained formal title to Suriname on the 
north coast of South America, as well as several islands 
in the Lesser Antilles, including Curasao, St. Eustatius, 
Saba, and St. Maarten, the latter island shared with the 
French. Dutch sugar production in Suriname, their larg¬ 
est holding in the Americas, never approached that of the 
other sugar producing zones of the circum-Caribbean, a 
consequence of low Dutch population and the high cost 
of maintaining a viable sugar colony. 

By 1700, there were approximately 8,000 African 
slaves in Suriname, a substantial proportion of whom 
escaped from the sugar plantations into the interior, where 
they established Maroon societies and mixed with the 
region’s indigenous inhabitants. By the late 1720s, grow¬ 
ing numbers of these “Bush Negroes” prompted the 
Dutch colonial state to launch a series of assaults on the 
interior, which nonetheless failed to defeat or dislodge 
the Maroon communities. In 1749, the Dutch concluded 
a treaty of peace with a Bush Negro leader, one Captain 
Adoe, though a major slave uprising rocked the colony 
in 1763, while hostilities between Dutch planters and 


runaway slave communities continued through the rest 
of the 18th century. 

See also sugarcane plantations in the Americas. 

Further reading: Bakewell, Peter. A History of Latin Ameri¬ 
ca. London: Blackwell, 1997; Blackburn, Robin. The Making 
of New World Slavery: From the Baroque to the Modern, 
1492-1800. London: Verso, 1997. 
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Dutch in South Africa 

The year 1652 marks the beginning of the Cape Colo¬ 
ny, which started with the founding of Cape Town by 
Dutch commander Jan van Riebeeck, who worked for 
the Dutch East India Company, known in Dutch as 
the Vereenigde Oostindische Compagnie (VOC). The 
colony was situated halfway between the so-called 
Dutch East Indies and the Dutch West Indies. 

The early 16th century saw the start of many Euro¬ 
pean nations, such as Spain and Portugal, pursuing the 
sea route rather than the land route to India and estab¬ 
lishing a colonial global empire outside continental 
Europe. From the late 16th century, the Netherlands was 
a preeminent naval power. The Dutch founded the VOC 
trading company as early as 1602. They reigned supreme 
at sea, and dominated global commerce by the second 
half of the 17th century. This epoch coincides with the 
cultural flowering known as the Dutch golden age with 
such figures as the philosopher Baruch de Spinoza, the 
mathematician and physicist Christiaan Huygens, and 
the painter Johannes Vermeer. In 1647, while explor¬ 
ing a route to India, a ship named Nieuwe Haerlem ran 
aground in Table Bay. The survivors, including possibly 
the captain, Leendert Janszen, with some crew remained 
onshore for about a year to look after the shipment. Only 
12 months later, a Dutch ship returned Janszen and his 
crew to Europe. Upon disembarking in Holland, Janszen 
wrote a feasibility report called Remonstrantie to the 
Council of Seventeen of the Dutch East India Company, 
in which he recommends the founding of a station where 
ships can resupply before sailing onto India. 

Jan Anthoniszoon van Riebeeck was later appointed 
by the VOC to establish the station and eventually found¬ 
ed Cape Town in 1652, which soon opened South Africa 
to white settlement. The town’s purpose was “to provide 
fresh water, fruit, vegetables, and meat for passing ships 
en route to India as well as build a hospital for ill sailors. ” 
The development of Cape Town was slow at first, owing 
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to crop failures and organizational chaos. Van Riebeeck 
advocated the introduction of more workers to save the 
colony and encouraged importation of slaves. Though 
the VOC did not send slaves for five years, captains on 
passing ships gave Van Riebeeck some in the meantime. 

In 1654, the first Cape-based slave expedition was 
sent to Madagascar and Mozambique and three years 
later the first group of slaves was brought to the Cape 
from Angola and West Africa to meet the needs of the 
construction of a solid station. 

Starting in 1655, Van Riebeeck’s exploration out¬ 
side Cape Town eventually led to a war between the 
small colony and the local Khoikhoi (named Hot¬ 
tentots by the whites). The Khoikhoi were a pasto¬ 
ral people, inhabiting the coast of the Cape of Good 
Hope until the arrival of European colonizers. When 
Van Riebeeck left the Cape in 1662, the settlement had 
more than 100 colonists. 

The Netherlands lost many of its colonial posses¬ 
sions to the British when the motherland surrendered to 
French conquest led by Napoleon, and more territory 


annexation to the French from 1795 to 1814. Subse¬ 
quently Great Britain seized the colony in 1797 during 
the Fifth Anglo-Dutch War, and annexed it in 1805. 

The Dutch colonists who remained after the Brit¬ 
ish took over are now known as Afrikaners. Their lan¬ 
guage, Afrikaans, is derived from a creolized variety of 
a colonial dialect of Cape Dutch, influenced by both 
indigenous Khoikhoi peoples who speak the Khoisan 
language and the imported slave population. 

See also slave trade, Africa and the; voyages of dis¬ 
covery. 

Further reading: Van Der Merwe, P. J., and Roger B. Beck. 
The Migrant Farmer in the History of the Cape Colony. Ath¬ 
ens: Ohio University Press, 1995; Elphick, Richard, and Her¬ 
mann Buhr Giliomee. The Shaping of South African Society, 
1652-1840. Middletown: Wesleyan University Press, 1989. 
Spilhaus, Margaret Whiting. South Africa in the Making, 
1652-1806. Cape Town: Juta, 1966. 
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Eck, Johann Maier von 

(1486-1543) religious humanist and polemicist 

Johann Eck is best remembered for his debates with 
Martin Luther during the initial period of the Refor¬ 
mation. He was born Johann Maier in the city of Eck in 
southern Germany on November 13 (some say Novem¬ 
ber 15), 1486, and later took the name of his city as his 
surname. At age 12, he entered Heidelburg University 
and went on to Tubingen, where he received his master’s 
degree. He continued his studies in both theology and 
classical languages. In 1508, at age 22, he was ordained 
a Roman Catholic priest. In 1510, at age 24, he received 
a doctorate in theology. After receiving his doctorate, 
he went to the University of Ingolstadt in southern Ger¬ 
many as a full professor. 

Eck was a humanist in the tradition of Desiderius 
Erasmus of Rotterdam and was well versed in Greek 
and Hebrew. He was interested in many theological top¬ 
ics, and when the monk Martin Luther posted his 95 
Theses on the castle church door in Wittenberg in 1517, 
he at first received a cordial reception from his fellow 
humanist Eck. Luther’s expectation in his posting of the 
Ninety-five Theses was a debate with fellow academ¬ 
ics and church theologians, and he hoped for gradual 
reform of the Roman Catholic Church. 

As Luther’s writings became almost instantly popu¬ 
lar, Eck saw Luther’s theology as both wrong and dan¬ 
gerous for the Roman Catholic Church and decided to 
take action against Luther. In 1518, he circulated among 


other academics a work attacking Luther’s theology titled 
Obelisci and in it accused Luther of being a follower of 
John Huss, a Bohemian reformer from the previous cen¬ 
tury who was burned at the stake for his views. 

Luther’s fellow professor Carlstadt responded to the 
Obelisci with a document refuting Eck and declared him¬ 
self ready to meet Eck in a public disputation. This series 
of debates took place at the University of Leipzig, begin¬ 
ning in June 1519, and continuing through July. The 
debate was academic in style (as would befit university 
professors). Eck clearly won the debate against Carlstadt, 
forcing Luther to defend his doctrines. While Eck and 
Luther were more evenly matched in intellect and debat¬ 
ing ability, most agree that Eck won the debates. 

Returning to Ingolstadt, Eck attempted to get the 
other universities to condemn Luther’s theological writ¬ 
ings but failed. He continued to write against Luther and 
in 1520 went to Rome to help with the official Catholic 
attack on Luther. Eck was a significant contributor to the 
papal document Exsurge Domine (Arise, O Lord), which 
condemned Luther’s teaching as heretical. 

Eck continued to write and campaign against Luther 
as well as other Protestants, particularly Ulrich Zwingli. 
Eck debated supporters of Zwingli in 1526 near Zurich, 
Switzerland. He never succeeded in his goal of bringing 
about a clear condemnation of Luther by the political 
authorities. Luther was seen in the eyes of many Germans 
as a champion for Germany against the influence of Rome 
and was simply too popular among both the nobles and 
common persons to be suppressed effectively. Eck is also 
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known for his translation of the Bible into German, pub¬ 
lished in 1537. (Luther had published his own translation 
into German about 10 years previous.) Roman Catholics 
normally used the Latin Bible, but Eck as a humanist fol¬ 
lowed Erasmus and others in promoting the Bible in the 
vernacular, the language of the people. Eck died on Feb¬ 
ruary 13 (some say February 10), 1543, in Ingolstadt. 

See also Counter-Reformation (Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion) in Europe; humanism in Europe. 

Further reading: Bainton, Roland H. Here I Stand: A Life of 
Martin Luther. New York: Pierce and Smith, 1950; Dillenberg- 
er, John, ed. Martin Luther: Selections from His Writings. New 
York: Random House, 1958; Ziegler, Donald, ed. Great De¬ 
bates of the Reformation. New York: Random House, 1969. 
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Edo period in Japan 

The Edo period in Japanese dates between 1600 and 
1867. It denotes the government of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate from Edo. The shogunate was officially 
established in 1603 with the victory of Tokugawa 
Ieyasu over supporters of Toyotomi Hideyori in the 
Battle of Sekigahara (1600). The Tokugawa sho¬ 
guns ruled Japan for more than 250 years with iron 
fists and tight discipline. 

Ieyasu had centralized control over the entire country 
with his strategic power sharing arrangement between 
daimyo (feudal lords) and samurai (warriors). Daimyos 
were ordered to be present every second year in Edo 
to give an account of their assigned work. Tokugawa 
Ieyasu promoted economic development through for¬ 
eign trade. He established trading relations with China 
and the Dutch East India Company (Indonesia/ 
Batavia). While Osaka and Kyoto became emerging 
centers for trade and handicraft production, his capital 
Edo became the center for supply of food, construction, 
and consumer items. 

To ensure its control, the shogunate banned all Jap¬ 
anese people from travel abroad in 1633. Japan thus 
was isolated except for limited commercial contact with 
the Dutch in the port of Nagasaki. All Western books 
were banned in Japan. 

Despite Japan’s cultural isolation from the rest of 
the world, new indigenous art forms such as Kabuki 
theater and ukiyo-e, woodblock prints and paintings 
of the emerging urban popular culture, gained increas¬ 
ing popularity. Intellectually the most important state 





This print , titled Yoroi ferry at Koami District, is from the series 
Meisho Edo hyakkei, an Edo period series . 


philosophy during the Edo period was Neo-Confu- 
cianism. Neo-Confucianism stressed the importance of 
morals, education, and hierarchical order in the gov¬ 
ernment. A rigid class system also took shape during 
the Edo period with samurai at the top, followed by 
the peasants, artisans, and merchants. Below them were 
outcasts (burakumin) or pariahs or those who were 
deemed impure. Neo-Confucianism contributed to 
the development of kokugaku (national learning) that 
stressed the study of Japanese history. 

In 1720, with the lifting of the ban on Western 
literature, some Japanese began studying Western sci¬ 
ences and technologies, rangaku (Dutch studies). The 
fields that drew most interest were related to medicine, 
astronomy, natural sciences, art, geography, languages, 
as well as physical sciences including mechanical and 
electrical engineering. 

External pressure on Japan grew toward the end of 
the 18th century. The Russians tried to establish a trade 
link with Japan to export their Russian goods, partic¬ 
ularly vodka and wine. Other European nations also 
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became interested. Finally the United States forced Japan 
to open to the West when Commodore Matthew Perry 
sailed into Edo Bay with a flotilla of warships. Mean¬ 
while, anti-Tokugawa sentiments had been growing 
that demanded the restoration of imperial power. 

In 1867-68, the Tokugawa government collapse 
was partly due to foreign threat and to tensions that 
had been growing against a political and social system 
that had outlived its usefulness. The shogunate surren¬ 
dered power in 1867 to Emperor Meiji, who began the 
Meiji Restoration in 1868. 

See also Bushido, Tokugawa period in Japan; Tokuga¬ 
wa BAKUHAN SYSTEM, JAPAN. 

Further reading: Gordon, Andrew. Modern History of Japan: 
From Tokugawa Times to the Present. New York: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2002; Jansen, Marius B. The Making of Mod¬ 
ern Japan. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2002; 
McClain, James L. L. Japan: A Modern History. New York: W. 
W. Norton, 2002. 
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Edward VI 

(1537-1553) king of England 

Edward VI was the only son of Henry VIII, king of 
England, born from his marriage to his third wife, Jane 
Seymour, on January 28, 1537. He succeeded to the 
English throne at age nine by his father’s last will and 
by the parliamentary statute of 1543, and died unmar¬ 
ried at the age of 16 on July 6, 1553. 

The young king inherited from his father a constitu¬ 
tion, under which he was not only the secular king but 
also the supreme head of the Church of England. 
However, the kingdom was deeply divided among fac¬ 
tions of great nobles in the court, and, in the country¬ 
side, the people were unsettled by the direction of the 
religious policy under the new king. 

In spite of his lovable personality, good education, 
and well-respected intellectual capacity, the young king 
could hardly design and dictate policies on his own. 
Edward Seymour, the duke of Somerset and the king’s 
maternal uncle, ran the kingdom as lord protector 
in loco parentis (in the place of a parent) for the first 
three years. After his dismissal from the court in 1549, 
John Dudley, the earl of Warwick, who became duke of 
Northumberland in 1551, ruled the nation as the chief 
minister under the pretense that the king had assumed 
full royal authority. 


The two chief ministers shared similar interest in 
moving the Church of England toward Protestantism. 
In 1547, Parliament repealed the Six Articles, enacted 
in 1534 by the Reformation Parliament, to keep Catho¬ 
lic doctrines and practices in the Church of England. In 
1549, the publication of Thomas Cranmer’s Book of 
Common Prayer and the adoption of his 42 Articles 
by Parliament pushed the Anglican Church closer to 
Calvinism. 

In 1552, Parliament enacted the Act of Unifor¬ 
mity, requiring all Englishmen to attend Calvinist- 
styled Anglican Church services. Moreover, Parliament 
stopped enforcing laws against heresy, permitted priests 
to get married, and even confiscated the property of 
Catholic chantries, where for centuries, local priests 
had been praying for souls wandering in purgatory. To 
the Protestants in the Continent, these policy changes 
made England a safe haven and an escape from perse¬ 
cution by the Catholic Church. In England, the Prot¬ 
estants welcomed the reforms, although they felt that 
the policies did not satisfy their Calvinist needs. The 
Catholics, however, were shocked by their loss of prop¬ 
erties, privileges, and powers and were provoked into 
rebellions in 1549. 

Neither of the two chief ministers was a master of 
statesmanship. They failed to curb runaway inflation 
and continuous devaluations of English currency. They 
lacked competence in pacifying domestic unrests caused 
by enclosure of land and worsening living conditions of 
the rural poor. They appeared shortsighted and clumsy 
in maneuvering diplomacy to meet increasingly com¬ 
plicated challenges from other European nations. Most 
of all, they mismanaged the young king’s marriage, the 
great affair of the state. The duke of Somerset invaded 
Scotland in 1547, intending to conclude the negotia¬ 
tion, which had begun under Henry VIII, for the mar¬ 
riage of Edward VI to Mary of Stuart, the four-year-old 
daughter of King James V. 

Although the duke defeated the Scots at the Battle 
of Pinkie, the Scots betrothed the princess to Francis, 
the dauphin of the French throne, in 1548. After the fall 
of Somerset, the duke of Northumberland appeared to 
be actively negotiating a marriage of Edward to Eliza¬ 
beth, the daughter of French king Henry II, in 1551. 
The marriage never materialized. In 1553, rumors 
spread around the diplomatic circle in Paris that the 
duke was going to manage a marriage between Edward 
VI and Joanna, a daughter of Ferdinand, the brother 
of Charles V, the Holy Roman Emperor. Despite his 
apparent busy diplomacy, the duke was secretly car¬ 
rying out a plan of his own, probably with the king’s 
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knowledge, that would enable Lady Jane Grey, his 
daughter-in-law and the granddaughter of Henry VIII’s 
sister, Mary, to succeed Edward and thus disinherit 
Mary I, the Catholic sister of the king, who had been 
bastardized by her father but later placed to succeed 
her brother in his last will. 

Following the death of Edward VI, Lady Jane Grey 
was proclaimed queen with the military support of her 
father-in-law. However, much of the nation, though 
favoring a Protestant ruler, rallied against the conspira¬ 
cy of the duke of Northumberland. The “reign” of Lady 
Jane Grey lasted only nine days, and Mary I eventually 
succeeded to the throne in 1553. 

The dramatic turn toward Protestantism under 
Edward VI and the even more dramatic restoration of 
Catholicism under Queen Mary have been viewed as 
the major aspects of the so-called mid-Tudor crisis by 
many historians. 

See also Calvin, John; Reformation, the. 

Further reading: Alford, Stephen. Kingship and Politics in 
the Reign of Edward VI. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2002; Loach, Jennifer. Edward VI. New Haven, CT: 
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Elizabeth I 

(1533-1603) English monarch 

Queen Elizabeth I is regarded as one of the greatest 
monarchs in English history, reigning as queen of En¬ 
gland and queen of Ireland from 1558 until her death 
in 1603, and, in name only, styling herself as queen 
of France. Elizabeth was born the second daughter of 
King Henry VIII. King Henry had the marriage to his 
first wife, Catherine of Aragon, annulled as she had giv¬ 
en birth to a daughter, Mary, and he had started a ro¬ 
mance with Anne Boleyn, whom he married. She gave 
birth to Elizabeth on September 7, 1533, and although 
Anne Boleyn was pretty, intelligent, witty, clever, and 
a devout Protestant, her inability to give Henry VIII a 
son essentially caused her to be executed, although the 
charge leveled against her was incestuous adultery. 


As a result, Elizabeth, who was three when her 
mother was executed, grew up secluded from the court. 
When Henry VIII died in 1547, he was succeeded by 
his sickly son Edward VI. By this time Elizabeth could 
speak and read not only English and Latin, but also 
ancient Greek, French, Italian, and Spanish. She man¬ 
aged to keep a low profile during the reign of Edward 
VI and tried to do the same during the reign of her older 
sister Mary, after Edward had died in 1553. Mary, how¬ 
ever, was a devout Roman Catholic and determined to 
rebuild the Catholic Church in England. Elizabeth, by 
contrast, was Protestant but she was careful to keep her¬ 
self removed from plots against her Catholic sister. The 
most serious of these was Wyatt’s Rebellion of 1554, 
which sought to depose Mary and replace her with 
Elizabeth. Even though she was not involved, Elizabeth 
was, nevertheless, arrested and placed in the Tower of 
London, making the entry by boat through “Traitor’s 
Gate.” 

The death of Mary on November 17, 1558, led to 
Elizabeth’s succeeding to the throne. She was crowned 
on January 15, 1559, by Owen Oglethorpe, bishop of 
Carlisle, as the Roman Catholic archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, Reginald Pole, had already fled and refused to 
take part in the coronation. It was to be the last coro¬ 
nation where the Latin service was used; all subsequent 
coronations except that of George I in 1714 were in 
English. In 1559, Queen Elizabeth enacted the Act of 
Uniformity whereby all churches had to use the Book 
of Common Prayer. In the same year, she also signed 
into law the Act of Supremacy whereby all public offi¬ 
cials had to acknowledge, by oath, Elizabeth’s right, 
as sovereign, to be head of the Church of England. In 
these two acts, her main adviser, who would remain 
as such for the rest of her reign, was Sir William Cecil 
(later Lord Burghley). 

There were many stories regarding whether Queen 
Elizabeth I wanted to marry. Certainly she enjoyed 
a long affair with Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, 
whom she appointed as master of the Queen’s Horse. 
She was acutely aware of her sister’s bad move in mar¬ 
rying Philip II of Spain, and anxious not to marry 
any foreign Roman Catholic prince, although there 
were moves made by the French. With constant plots 
against Elizabeth, she faced trouble in Scotland from 
Mary, Queen of Scots, who was her first cousin once 
removed. Mary was the granddaughter of Margaret, 
sister of Henry VIII. Mary was, however, unpopular 
in Scotland and after the death of her first husband 
in France, she returned to Scotland, where her second 
husband was murdered, most probably by the man 
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Elizabeth I, queen of England, signs the death warrant of Mary 
Stuart, accused of treason against the English throne. 


whom she was subsequently to marry, Lord Bothwell. 
Mary was hounded out of Scotland, fleeing to England, 
where she was arrested and held in close confinement 
for the next 18 years. 

In 1569, the Northern Rebellion led by Thomas 
Howard, the fourth duke of Norfolk; Charles Neville, 
the sixth earl of Westmoreland; and Thomas Percy, the 
seventh earl of Northumberland, failed, although it led 
to Elizabeth’s being excommunicated by the pope. With 
Elizabeth allying herself to the Protestants in France 
and the Netherlands (United Provinces), she viewed the 
developments in Europe with concern, especially when 
Philip II of Spain became the king of Portugal after the 
last Portuguese king, Henry, died childless. There was 
also a rebellion in Ireland, and when Sir Francis Walsh- 
ingham, Elizabeth’s main spymaster, uncovered the 
Babington Plot implicating Mary, Queen of Scots. Mary 
was put on trial for treason, sentenced to death, and 
beheaded on February 8, 1587, at Fotheringay Castle. 
With Mary having willed her lands to Philip II, Eliza¬ 
beth was facing a major threat from the Spanish king, 
who was also angered at the way in which English ships 
attacked his treasure ships and others bringing wealth 


from the Americas. Francis Drake, who circumnavi¬ 
gated the world in 1577-79, Walter Raleigh, and John 
Hawkins, and Martin Frobisher were among the “sea 
dogs” preying on the Spanish ships. 

In 1588, Philip II sent a massive navy and expedi¬ 
tionary force known as the Spanish Armada against 
England. By a mixture of luck and good planning, the 
Spanish Armada was crushed, with a few ships manag¬ 
ing to escape around the northern coasts of Scotland 
and Ireland. Queen Elizabeth I’s speech at Tilbury, ral¬ 
lying her soldiers and sailors, is one of the most famous 
in history: “I know I have the body of a weak and feeble 
woman, I have the heart and stomach of a king, and a 
king of England too.” 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth I, known as the 
Elizabethan age, was also a period of great prosper¬ 
ity in England, with the Levant Company leading to 
the later formation of the East India Company. Many 
books were published, and many playwrights, notably 
William Shakespeare and Christopher Marlowe, wrote 
large numbers of plays. During the 1590s, Elizabeth 
continued to receive threats to her rule in Ireland, and in 
1599 a plot was mounted by Robert Dudley’s stepson, 
Robert Devereaux, the earl of Essex, who had emerged 
as Elizabeth’s new favorite. Essex was executed on Feb¬ 
ruary 25, 1601. Elizabeth gradually came to see that 
her heir would be King James VI of Scotland, and when 
she died on March 24, 1603, James succeeded her. 

Further reading: Haigh, Christopher. Elizabeth I. New York: 
Longman, 1998; Jenkins, Elizabeth. Elizabeth and Leicester. 
London: Phoenix, 2002; Ridley, Jasper. Elizabeth I. Lon¬ 
don: Constable, 1987; Somerset, Anne. Elizabeth I. London: 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1991; Weir, Alison. Elizabeth the 
Queen. London: Jonathan Cape, 1998. 
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encomienda in Spanish America 

Encomienda ranked among the most important institu¬ 
tions of early colonial Spanish America. Described as a 
kind of transitional device between the violence of con¬ 
quest and the formation of stable settler societies, en¬ 
comienda has been the topic of enormous research and 
debate among scholars. 

Rooted in the verb encomender (“to entrust”, “to 
commend”), an encomienda was a grant of Indian labor 
by the Crown to a specific individual. Holders of such 
grants, called encomenderos , were said to hold Indians in 
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encomienda or “in trust.” The institution and practice 
of encomienda originated during the Spanish Christian 
reconquest of Iberia from the Moors (718-1492 c.e.), 
creating an institutional template that was quickly 
transferred to the New World after 1492. Unlike its 
Iberian predecessor, encomienda in the Americas did 
not include land grants, except occasionally in mar¬ 
ginal areas. 

Instead, it was primarily a mechanism of labor 
control that also permitted the Crown to maintain 
the legal fiction that Indians held in encomienda were 
technically free, were not chattel, and could not be 
bought or sold. It also served as an effective way to 
reward conquistadores and others in service to the 
Crown, including priests and bureaucrats. The term 
encomienda was often used interchangeably with 
repartimiento (“distribution” or “allotment”) dur¬ 
ing the early years of conquest and colonization, 
though the two were legally distinct. The later prac¬ 
tice of compelling subject Indian communities to pur¬ 
chase Spanish goods, common in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, was also called repar timiento. Later forced- 
sale repartimiento had little relation to the institution 
of encomienda. 

The first substantial effort to codify encomienda in 
the New World were the Laws of Burgos (1512-13), 
which required encomenderos to “civilize,” “Chris¬ 
tianize,” protect, and treat humanely Indians held 
in encomienda. A vast corpus of subsequent laws, 
proclamations, and edicts further refined and limited 
the institution. The practical effect of these laws was 
minimal. In practice encomienda was akin to slavery, 
especially during the early years of the conquests. 
Abundant evidence exists of the abuses and mistreat¬ 
ment inflicted upon encomienda Indians, who were 
bought and sold, worked to death, and in other ways 
treated for all practical purposes as slaves. 

These abundant abuses prompted some Spaniards 
to condemn the institution as unchristian, most promi¬ 
nently the priest Bartolome de Las Casas, beginning 
in 1514. In response to this simmering debate, in 1520 
Holy Roman Emperor Charles V decreed that the 
institution of encomienda was to be abolished. In the 
Americas the decree had little practical effect, as most 
encomenderos and officials ignored it. The Crown, 
concerned that encomenderos not become a perma¬ 
nent aristocracy, continued its efforts to impose strict 
limits on the institution, culminating in the so-called 
New Laws of 1542-43, which from the perspective of 
encomenderos were far more draconian than the Laws 
of Burgos issued 30 years earlier. 


The major features of the New Laws included 
provisions preventing the inheritance of encomiendas ; 
the forbidding of new grants, requiring royal officers 
and ecclesiastics to give up their encomiendas-, and 
prohibitions against Indian enslavement for whatever 
reason. The New Laws provoked an outcry across 
the colonies, especially in Peru, where factions of 
colonists rose in rebellion against them. In 1545-46, 
three years after they were issued, the New Laws were 
repealed as unenforceable. 

Encomienda nevertheless died a slow death over 
the next half-century. The principal cause for its 
decline was not royal decree but Indian depopula¬ 
tion. Grants of Indian labor became moot when there 
were so few Indians left to grant. Encomienda lasted 
less than a century in most areas, enduring into the 
late colonial period only in peripheral regions such as 
Yucatan. The transition from encomienda to hacienda 
(private landownership) was neither direct nor clear- 
cut, and comprises another major arena of scholarly 
research and debate. 

See also voyages of discovery; Yucatan, conquest 
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epidemics in the Americas 

The European encounter with the Americas after 1491 
set in motion a demographic catastrophe among in¬ 
digenous peoples across the hemisphere, specifically 
epidemic and pandemic diseases against which native 
peoples had no biological immunities, and a crucial 
component of the larger Columbian exchange be¬ 
tween the Old World and New. The precise charac¬ 
teristics and magnitude of this catastrophe remain a 
matter of scholarly debate. Population estimates for 
the Americas on the eve of the encounter vary widely. 
The most reputable estimates fall between 40 and 100 
million for the hemisphere as a whole, a population 
reduced by an estimated overall average of 75 to 95 
percent after the first 150 years of contact, with tre¬ 
mendous variations in time and space. 
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COLONIAL LATIN AMERICA AND 
THE CIRCUM-CARIBBEAN 

Central Mexico is the most intensively studied region 
regarding the impact of European diseases on indige¬ 
nous demography. Where in 1520 there lived an estimat¬ 
ed 25 million native peoples, in 1620 there lived some 
730,000—a decline of 97percent, attributed overwhelm¬ 
ingly to disease. Similar catastrophes unfolded across 
the hemisphere. The most precipitous decline is thought 
to have occurred in the Caribbean, where the precon¬ 
tact indigenous population of several millions had been 
all but exterminated by the 1550s. Such diseases spread 
rapidly in all directions, preceding and accompanying 
military incursions, weakening indigenous polities, and 
facilitating the process of conquest and colonization in 
the Caribbean, Mexico, the Andes, Brazil, New England, 
and beyond. This process of demographic catastrophe, 
an unintended consequence of the European encounter 
with the Western Hemisphere, affected every aspect of 
the subsequent history of the Americas. 

In the English-speaking world, the predominant view 
for centuries regarding Indian depopulation in postcon¬ 
quest Spanish America centered on the “Black Legend” 
of Spanish atrocities, a view most forcefully articulated 
and propagated by the Spanish bishop Bartolome de 
Las Casas in the 1500s. By the early 2000s, a schol¬ 
arly consensus had emerged that the principal cause of 
indigenous population declines was in fact pandemic 
and epidemic diseases. The exact sequence and timing 
varied greatly from place to place. Every locale had its 
unique history of demographic decline, with periodic 
outbreaks of various pathogens: smallpox, measles, 
typhus, influenza, yellow fever, diphtheria, bubonic 
plague, malaria, and others. 

Far and away the deadliest killer was smallpox, 
the first documented New World outbreak occurring 
in the Caribbean in 1518. Spanish friars, reporting to 
King Charles V in January 1519, estimated that the 
disease had already killed nearly one-third of Hispan¬ 
iola’s Indians and had spread to Puerto Rico. In these 
earliest outbreaks, influenza probably accompanied the 
spread of smallpox. By the early 1520s, three principal 
disease vectors, mainly of smallpox and influenza, were 
spreading rapidly through indigenous populations. One 
had entered through northern South America near the 
junction with the Central American isthmus, and by 
the late 1520s had spread far into the interior along the 
northern Andes. The second had entered along the gulf 
coast of Mexico, from Yucatan to present-day Vera¬ 
cruz, and by mid-1521 was decimating the population 
of the Aztec capital of Tenochtitlan. By the late 1520s, 


this second vector had bifurcated, spreading south into 
Central America and north into western and northern 
Mexico, where it was poised to sweep farther north. 
The third disease vector was launched with the first 
exploratory expeditions along the Pacific coast of Cen¬ 
tral America and Peru, beginning in the early 1520s. 
By the late 1520s, this third vector had also bifurcated, 
spreading north through Nicaragua and Guatemala, 
and in less than a decade racing 3,000 miles south down 
the Andes, reaching as far as southern Bolivia. A fourth 
set of vectors began spreading inland from the Brazilian 
coast from the beginning of permanent settlements in 
the early 1550s. By the late 1550s and early 1560s, the 
epidemics had spread along much of the Brazilian coast 
and were sweeping into the interior. 

Widespread death from disease weakened indig¬ 
enous polities, engendering profound cultural crises 
and facilitating processes of conquest and coloniza¬ 
tion. The most dramatic and extensively documented 
such instance occurred in Tenochtitlan during the con¬ 
quest of Mexico, where a major smallpox outbreak 
coincided with the Spanish invaders’ siege of the island 
city. From May to August 1521, as many as 100,000 
of the city’s inhabitants succumbed to the disease. The 
smallpox virus typically enters the victim’s respiratory 
tract, where it incubates for eight to 10 days, followed 
by fever and general malaise, then the eruptions of pap¬ 
ules, then vesicles, and finally large weeping pustules 
covering the entire body, followed soon after by death. 
Scholars agree that this smallpox epidemic, occurring 
just as their empire and capital city were under assault 
by the Spanish and their Indian allies, fatally weakened 
the Aztec capacity to mount an effective resistance. 

A similar if distinctive dynamic is thought to have 
unfolded before and during the conquest of Peru. 
Again, the timing of the Spanish invasion could not 
have been more propitious. Less than a decade before 
the incursion of Francisco Pizarro in 1532, the vast 
Inca Empire was in relative tranquility under a unified 
ruling house. Around 1525-28, at the height of the Inca 
Huayna-Capac’s northern campaign against recalcitrant 
indigenous polities around Quito, an unknown pesti¬ 
lence, probably smallpox, ravaged the northern zones. 
During this epidemic, the Inca was struck by fever and 
died. Spanish chronicler Pedro de Cieza de Leon record¬ 
ed that the first outbreak of the disease around Quito 
killed more than 200,000 people. Other chroniclers 
offered similar descriptions of a wave of pestilence in 
the northern districts during this same period. Huayna- 
Capac’s death set in motion a crisis of dynastic succes¬ 
sion and civil war that Pizarro deftly exploited to the 
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Spaniards’ advantage. Contributing to the spread of 
the disease was the Andean tradition of venerating the 
mummified corpses, as thousands of indigenous Ande- 
ans came into contact with the dead Inca and those who 
ritually had prepared his body. 

During this early period, more politically decentral¬ 
ized zones including the Central American isthmus, the 
Maya regions, northern South America, and the Brazil¬ 
ian coast and hinterlands were also severely stricken, 
facilitating Spanish and Portuguese incursions less by 
exacerbating elite divisions or shattering cosmologies 
than by the sheer magnitude of the deaths. Almost 
everywhere that Europeans intruded, indigenous poli¬ 
ties, societies, and cultures became profoundly weak¬ 
ened by maladies with no precedent and no cure, as 
emphasized repeatedly in scores of locales by a diversity 
of Spanish, mestizo, and indigenous chroniclers. 

The second major pandemic to sweep large parts 
of the Americas was measles, beginning in the early 
1530s. From the Caribbean islands the pathogen quick¬ 
ly spread to Mesoamerica, South America, and Florida, 
causing mortality rates estimated at 25-30 percent. 
Outbreaks of bubonic and pneumonic plague began 
erupting around the same time. In the mid-1540s, came 
another series of waves of epidemics across large parts 
of Mesoamerica and the Andes. The precise bacterial 
or viral agents responsible for the “great sickness” that 
swept Central Mexico in the 1540s remain the subject 
of debate, though the evidence suggests typhus, pul¬ 
monary plague, mumps, dysentery, or combinations of 
these. There is little disagreement that the death rates 
thus generated were extremely high, as upward of a mil¬ 
lion natives in New Spain succumbed to the collection 
of epidemic diseases in the 1540s. By this time, bubonic 
plague, typhus, and other pathogens had spread to the 
Pueblo Indians in the Southwest and to Florida. 

The spread of epidemic diseases swept inland from 
Florida beginning in the 1520s and perhaps earlier. 
The odyssey of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca and 
his small party of shipwreck survivors across the U.S. 
South and Southwest (1528-37) is thought to have 
introduced numerous diseases to the native inhabitants. 
In particular, the expedition of Hernando De Soto 
from Florida through the North American Southeast 
to the Mississippi River Valley (1538-42) is believed 
to have wreaked tremendous ecological damage, intro¬ 
ducing previously unknown pathogens across large 
parts of the interior. By the time of sustained European 
encounters with these regions, beginning in the 1680s, 
the dense populations and many towns and settlements 
described by De Soto more than a century before had 


vanished, leaving behind a landscape largely denuded 
of its human inhabitants. 

Focal and regional studies show endless variations 
on these more general themes, with wave after wave 
of epidemic diseases wreaking demographic havoc for 
centuries after the initial encounter. In Brazil, the cre¬ 
ation of numerous disease vectors along the coast from 
the 1550s to the 1650s, diseases often carried by Afri¬ 
can slaves, generated repeated epidemics of smallpox, 
typhus, and other pathogens that dramatically reduced 
populations in the interior. The disease chronology of 
northwestern Mexico in the first half of the 17th cen¬ 
tury illustrates the more general pattern of repeated 
outbreaks, which in this case were recorded in 1601- 
02, 1606-07, 1612-15, 1616-17, 1619-20, 1623-25, 
1636-41, 1645-47, and 1652-53. In his classic study 
of the postconquest Valley of Mexico, Charles Gibson 
recorded major disease outbreaks every few years, with 
50 major epidemics from 1521 to 1810, an average of a 
major epidemic every six years. 

COLONIAL NORTH AMERICA 

The Pilgrims in Massachusetts and the first Europeans 
to settle on the coast of Maryland and Virginia found 
a nearly empty country. Almost nine-tenths of the for¬ 
mer Native American populations had been wiped out 
by smallpox in an epidemic of 1618-19. John Win- 
throp, the leader of colonial Massachusetts, comment¬ 
ed in 1684: “For the native, they are neere all dead of 
the small Poxe, so as the Lord hathe cleared our title 
to what we possess. ” This Puritan leader and others felt 
that this disease was God’s plan to make land available 
for Europeans by eliminating the Native Americans who 
had previously occupied it. 

Smallpox followed the priests, explorers, traders, 
soldiers, and settlers from Europe into the heartland of 
the North American continent. The Hurons were affect¬ 
ed in 1640, the Iroquois in 1662. In British North 
America, smallpox indirectly promoted the growth of 
institutions of higher learning. Wealthy colonial fami¬ 
lies sent their sons to England to educate them. Many 
of these young men, born in North America, did not 
have the immunity to smallpox their fellow students in 
England possessed. Enough of these young men from 
the colonies contracted and died from smallpox while 
being educated in Europe that colonial North Ameri¬ 
cans founded their own colleges, including Harvard, 
William & Mary, and Yale. 

In some cases, smallpox was spread to North 
American indigenous peoples intentionally, as a form 
of germ warfare. During the American Revolution, 
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American troops were victims of the disease during 
a campaign in Quebec. George Washington success¬ 
fully had the susceptible American troops inoculated. 
British troops, who had grown up in England and 
Ireland, had immunity to the disease. By the time 
George Vancouver explored the Pacific coasts of what 
would become Washington State and the Province of 
British Columbia, he found entire villages of Native 
Americas in ruins and deserted with skeletons lying 
all around. By the 20th century, smallpox had wiped 
out as much as 90 percent of the preconquest Native 
American population. 

In sum, the impact of hitherto unknown European 
diseases on indigenous societies unleashed a demograph¬ 
ic cataclysm across the Western Hemisphere, represent¬ 
ing one of the most important chapters in the history of 
the postconquest Americas, whose characteristics and 
impacts scholars are still grappling to comprehend. 

Further reading: Alchon, Suzanne Austin. Native Society and 
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sity Press, 1991; Cook, Noble David. Born to Die: Disease 
and New World Conquest, 1492-1650. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1998; Cook, Noble David, and W. 
George Lovell, eds. Secret Judgments of God: Native Peoples 
and Old World Disease in Colonial Spanish America. Nor¬ 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1992; Hopkins, Donald 
R. The Greatest Killer: Smallpox in History. Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 2002; Tucker, Jonathan B. Scourge: 
The Once and Future Threat of Smallpox. New York: Atlan¬ 
tic Monthly Press, 2001. 
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Erasmus of Rotterdam 

(1466-1536) Renaissance humanist and writer 

Desiderius Erasmus was an internationally acclaimed ce¬ 
lebrity and the greatest European scholar during the 16th 
century. Despite the polemics of the Protestant Refor¬ 
mation, he could make friends among kings and lords in 
every land and on all sides of the central questions of his 
day, and this trait led him to reside in Holland, France, 
England, Switzerland, and Italy. His pursuit of Christian 
humanism and his intellectual curiosity led into a life¬ 
time of travel and writing, seeking to promote the values 
of the Italian Renaissance in northern Europe. 

Erasmus was born in Rotterdam on October 27,1466, 
as an illegitimate child. His father was Roger Gerard, 



For Erasmus, virtue came not from religious ritual, but in each 
person’s desire and ability to emulate the life of Christ. 


who later became a priest, and his mother Margaret, 
the daughter of a physician. One of the major Catholic 
renewal groups of the Low Countries, the Brethren of 
the Common Life, adopted him and no doubt generated 
in him an unpretentious and broadminded orientation 
toward spirituality. 

For the rest of his life, Erasmus never was enticed by 
the outward show of formal religion, whether it came 
from Catholic pomp or Protestant sectarianism. He 
never held an office in the church, even though he was 
offered the cardinal’s hat by the pope; he also rejected the 
pandemonium caused by the likes of Martin Luther, 
Henry VIII, and Ulrich Zwingli. 

At first, he spent time in a religious order, though 
he probably chafed at requirements that he remain 
in a monastery under a superior. What attracted him 
were the disciplined study and fraternal companionship 
a monastic life afforded. He found an excuse to leave 
when he took up a position with a local bishop and later 
obtained permission to study theology in Paris. It was 
not theology that interested him as much as the life of 
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intellectual stimulation and possibilities of travel. After 
leaving the monastery, he never looked back. In the uni¬ 
versity he gravitated toward literature and humanism of 
the Renaissance more than toward the theology and phi¬ 
losophy of Scholasticism. 

He made friends with Italian scholars in Paris, who 
kept him informed about the intellectual currents of the 
Renaissance. His skills at Latin and his need for income 
led him into contact with English students, who in turn 
invited him to England. At the age of 33, he accepted 
their invitation and emigrated there. 

The English intellectuals he met included John Colet, 
Sir Thomas More, John Fisher, and Archbishop War- 
ham, men of the “New Learning” school who were inter¬ 
ested in reviving the Greek and Latin classics instead of the 
hidebound studies of medieval Europe. Erasmus began to 
realize that such a philological methodology could also 
be applied to the church fathers and the scriptures, the 
literary pillars of his traditional Catholic faith. His object 
was not to undermine the established religious doctrines 
of his time, but simply to make the writings more avail¬ 
able and understandable to the broader public. 

Erasmus discovered the advantages of travels and 
friends in high positions. Whereas other scholars had 
to worry about financial support and institutional 
approval, Erasmus attracted the favor of benefactors 
in many countries, especially those who were outside 
the church hierarchy. This new life afforded him inde¬ 
pendence of thought, though it meant that he never 
lived in one place more than eight years. 

His celebrity status as an intellectual can only 
be compared to the likes of Herodotus among the 
ancient Greek and Persian officials or Voltaire among 
the Enlightenment thinkers. He was a trendsetter in 
bringing the ideas of the Renaissance to northern 
Europe. His book of commonplace wisdom, Adagia, 
propelled him into the limelight and was published 
more than 12 times between 1500 and 1535 in sev¬ 
eral languages. 

On the topic of religion he wrote Enchiridion 
militis Christiani (Handbook of a Christian Knight), 
a book that found its way throughout Europe. This 
book attempted to make Christianity practical by 
teaching about how to choose virtuous life. For Eras¬ 
mus, this choice did not come through rite or cer¬ 
emony; nor was it mental speculation or Scholastic 
dialectic, but it was learned through practice and imi¬ 
tation of Christ. However, Christ was Savior, as well 
as supreme teacher, and only Christ and conversion of 
heart could make Christian life possible. Enchiridion 
stays within Catholic bounds by stressing the need for 


the external church as a peaceful and orderly environ¬ 
ment where such learning about Christ can occur. 

Erasmus’s most lasting contribution lies in the field 
of biblical studies and patristics. He can only be com¬ 
pared to Origen and Jerome, Christian scholars of the 
third and fourth centuries. He compiled the manu¬ 
scripts that led to five new editions of the New Testa¬ 
ment. His historical-critical methodology for studying 
the Bible laid the groundwork for a new generation 
of interpretation and modern thinkers. He edited and 
commented on many writings of the church fathers. 
These include Jerome (1516), Augustine (1529), 
John Chrysostom (1530), and Origen—his favorite— 
(1536), and also Athanasius and Ambrose. 

Erasmus died a Catholic in Basel, a Protestant 
city, without Catholic last rites and was buried under 
a cathedral that had been converted to a Protestant 
church. Many of his writings were put on the Index 
of Forbidden Books by the Council of Trent as 
supportive of the Protestant critique of the Catholic 
Church. Protestants maintained that they brought 
into the light what Erasmus had already hinted at in 
the dark. 

Yet Erasmus never refused to submit to the Catho¬ 
lic Church. He feared that the Protestants’ invectives 
against the church destroyed the irenic atmosphere so 
necessary for learning and dialogue. He also believed 
that the church was in spite of its flaws the necessary 
environment where virtue could be lived out. He stood 
in the lonely middle ground, saying that the Apostles 
Creed held both groups together. 

As early as 1516, his opposition to Luther was 
known. Finally, in 1524 he wrote De libero arbitrio 
(On free choice) against Luther’s ideas, arguing that 
the consensus of the church was authoritative for bib¬ 
lical interpretations. By the end of his life, Erasmus 
had alienated many erstwhile Protestant friends and 
allies, including Luther, Zwingli, and Henry VIII. 

The principles that animated his life and inspired 
a whole generation of thinkers were his respect for 
conscience and the rule of reason over coercion and 
military might. Both of these principles proved to 
be impossible to live out in the politics of the Refor¬ 
mation. He saw his best friend in England, Thomas 
More, executed by Henry VIII for these humanist ide¬ 
als, the year before his own death. 

See also Bible traditions; Bible translations; 
HUMANISM IN EUROPE. 

Further reading: Erasmus, Desiderius. The Praise of Fol¬ 
ly. New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2003; 
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Huizinga, Johan. Erasmus and the Age of Reformation. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1984. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Ewuare the Great 

(1440-1473) king of Benin 

Oba Ewuare the Great of West Africa was one of the 
most celebrated kings of Benin. However, since most 
of the history of Benin during this period was oral, it 
is sometimes difficult to separate legend from reality in 
the accounts of this powerful and charismatic monarch. 
Known as the first of the warrior kings of West Africa, 
Ewuare belonged to a group of 15th and 16th century 
kings of Ife origin who transformed Benin City from 
a group of small villages into a thriving metropolis. 
Ewuare’s three brothers, Egbeka, Orobiru, Uwaifiokun, 
occupied the throne of Benin for 70 years. After suc¬ 
ceeding Uwaifiokun, Ewuare continued to reign for 33 
years. As oba, Ewuare designated his eldest son as the 
heir-apparent, discontinuing the practice of collateral 
transmission to the throne. Ewuare subsequently be¬ 
stowed the title of Ihama upon his family. 

Ewuare is credited with conquering at least 201 
surrounding towns and villages during his reign. By 
the time his new subjects had been resettled, Ewuare’s 
kingdom had grown from a small group of villages to 
a substantial kingdom. To solidify his position, Ewuare 
built a palace and fortified the city’s defenses. He also 
proceeded to rid the Beninese government of hereditary 
tribal heads. In their place, Ewuare created a patrimoni¬ 
al bureaucracy in which freemen served as military and 
administrative chiefs. 

Ewuare did not strip these chiefs of all powers, how¬ 
ever, but divided Benin into departments and placed each 
department under the control of a group of chiefs. Ewuare 
also persuaded the tribal chiefs to allow their firstborn 
sons to serve him in the palace. Together, Ewuare and 
his son and successor Oba Ozolua were responsible for 
establishing a viable foreign trade in Benin. Consequent¬ 
ly, by the time the Portuguese arrived in Benin in 1486, 
trade was already well established. After the arrival of 
the Europeans, Benin became the entry point for arms 
and other European goods designated for transport to 
points around Africa. 

Oba Ewuare was a monarch of wide interests and 
was responsible for establishing a number of religious 
and cultural rituals. He was also widely known for 
his celebration of Beninese arts. During this period, 


art in Benin was practiced chiefly by hereditary crafts¬ 
men who lived in the palace. To honor members of the 
royal family, Ewuare had brass smiths cast the heads 
of the royal family, both past and present, on a variety 
of objects. According to Beninese lore, Ewuare pre¬ 
ferred the likenesses of himself created by brass smiths 
to those created in other forms because he believed 
he looked younger in the brass casts. It was common 
practice at the time to depict all kings as young men 
rather than the way they looked later in life. The tech¬ 
nique used by the brass smiths of Benin combined 
European techniques with those handed down among 
the Ife people. 

Ewuare also had a more practical side and was 
responsible for massive architectural innovations and 
extensive town planning in Benin. The monarch was a 
great lover of ceremony, and he established the prac¬ 
tice of holding annual ceremonies in which the par¬ 
ticipants wore elaborate costumes and used ritualistic 
paraphernalia to depict various religious and cultural 
elements. Ewuare commanded the Beninese people to 
wear distinctive facial markings that identified them 
according to their status and barred all foreigners from 
the palace. Among the Beninese people, Ewuare was 
highly esteemed for his introduction of coral beads, 
which became an essential part of royal symbolism. 
The Beninese people also greatly admired Ewuare for 
his discovery of red flannel, which he had probably 
received from a source with European connections. 
Under Ewuare, ivory and woodcarvings became com¬ 
mon in Beninese works of art. Somewhat surprisingly, 
Ewuare was also interested in herbology and was a 
noted herbologist. 

Dedicated to building up the treasures of Benin, 
Ewuare founded the Iwebo Palace Association, which 
was given the responsibility for caring for all royal rega¬ 
lia. However, during Ewuare’s reign, the royal store¬ 
houses were twice burned down, and an untold number 
of priceless relics were destroyed. Further historical rel¬ 
ics were lost to history when the royal storehouses were 
looted in the early 18th century under the rule of Oba 
Ewuakpe and when they were again burned during the 
reign of Oba Osemwede in the early 19th century. 

In Benin, the Emeru were designated as caretakers 
of all iru, the sacred brass vessels used in Beninese ritu¬ 
als. The more contemporary irus were replicas of those 
used during Ewuare’s time when it was believed that the 
vessels had mystical powers that allowed spirits who 
resided in the vessels to affirm the prayers of the faithful 
in audible voices. These vessels were placed on the Ebo 
n’Edo shrine in Ewuare’s palace. According to the legend 
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of the iru, after Ewuare died, a successor broke the pots 
in an attempt to discover what was inside. Because the 
spirits supposedly fled from the broken pots, new ves¬ 
sels were cast. Thereafter, the royal family was required 
to mimic spirit voices during ceremonies. 

Another legend has it that Ewuare predicted that if 
a king named Idova ascended to the throne of Benin, 
the country would experience a major change in gov¬ 
ernment. He declared that he did not know whether the 
change would be for good or ill. When Oba Ewuakpe 
became king in 1700, it was noted that his given name 
was Idova. Whether Oba Ewuare had had some premo¬ 
nition of what would happen during Ewuakpe’s reign, 
or whether events were a result of his being expected 
to institute major changes, Oba Ewuakpe responded 
to political conflicts by initiating a number of reforms 
in Benin. However, the monarch later fell out of favor 
with the people. When his mother died, he ordered that 
human sacrifices be made in her honor. Outraged, the 
people rebelled and thereafter boycotted the palace. 

See also Africa, Portuguese in. 

Further reading: Ben-Amos, Paula Girshick. Art, Innovation, 
and Politics in Eighteenth Century Benin. Bloomington and 
Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1999; Uiffe, John. Af¬ 
ricans: The History of a Continent. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1995; Morton-Williams, Peter. Benin Stud¬ 
ies. New York: Oxford University Press, 1973. 

Elizabeth Purdy 

exclusion laws in Japan 

In 1534, the first Portuguese ship arrived in southern 
Japan bringing a cargo that included firearms. For the 
next hundred years, Japanese-Western trade flourished 
and Christian missionaries converted many Japanese to 
Catholicism. However in 1636 strict isolation laws were 
enforced, foreigners were expelled, Japanese Christians 
were compelled to renounce their religion on pain of 
death, and Japanese were forbidden to leave the coun¬ 
try. These strict exclusion laws would last until 1854. 

The Japanese had known about gunpowder since 
the 13th century. However in the midst of extensive civil 
wars in the 16th century, Japanese feudal lords were 
immediately impressed by the accurate firing aquebus- 
es and cannons the Portuguese traders introduced and 
immediately began to buy and then make them in Japan. 
These new weapons changed the nature of the warfare 
and led to the building of heavily fortified castles. 


Catholic missionaries followed merchants. Francis 
Xavier, associate of Ignatius Loyola, founder of the 
Society of Jesus, arrived in Japan in 1549. Franciscan 
and Dominican missionaries soon followed. Many feu¬ 
dal lords, anxious to increase trade with European mer¬ 
chants, and seeing the deference Portuguese and Spanish 
merchants showed to priests, welcomed missionaries to 
their domains; some converted and even ordered their 
subjects to convert also. Oda Nobunaga, the most 
powerful military leader of Japan, became a patron of 
the Jesuits. The number of converts increased dramati¬ 
cally, to 150,000 and two hundred churches by 1582 
and perhaps to as many as 500,000 by 1615. 

The very success of the Catholic missionaries cre¬ 
ated a backlash against Christians. Some opponents 
were Buddhists. Significantly political leaders began 
to fear the political loyalty of their Christian subjects. 
Thus Oda’s successor Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1536-98) 
banned Christianity in 1587 but did not strictly enforce 
his edict until 10 years later. 

It was Hideyoshi’s successor Tokugawa Ieyasu 
(1542-1616) who seriously persecuted Christians, 
beginning in 1612 when, as shogun, he ordered all Japa¬ 
nese converts to renounce Christianity on pain of death 
and then to be registered in a Buddhist temple. He also 
executed some missionaries and expelled all others. His 
policies were ruthlessly carried out, with military force 
where there were large Christian communities. Tens 
of thousands were killed and only isolated clandestine 
communities remained. 

The Tokugawa Bakufu, or Shogunate, expanded 
the ban on missionaries to include all Spanish, Portu¬ 
guese, and English traders also. Only the Dutch among 
Europeans were allowed to send two ships annually to 
Nagasaki under strict supervision. Chinese ships were 
also allowed under license. In 1636, another law was 
promulgated that prohibited all Japanese from leaving 
Japan and members of the sizable Japanese communi¬ 
ties in Southeast Asia from returning. Shipbuilding was 
limited to small coastal vessels to prevent Japanese from 
secretly trading with foreigners. 

Fear and insecurity motivated the newly established 
Tokugawa Shogunate (1603-1868) to ban Christianity 
and foreign contacts. Seclusion became Japan’s nation¬ 
al policy. 

See also Christian century in Japan; Jesuits in 
Asia. 

Further reading: Boxer, C. R. The Christian Century in Ja¬ 
pan, 1549-1650. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1967; Totman, Conrad. Politics in the Tokugawa Bakufu, 
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1967; Totman, Conrad D. Early Modern Japan. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1993. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
(1492) and Portugal (1497) 

In a year most remembered for Christopher Colum¬ 
bus’s discovery of the New World, the Spanish monarchs 
were also making history at home. In March 1492, Fer¬ 
dinand V and Isabella I of Spain issued the Alhambra 
Decree, which ordered the expulsion of all Jewish men 
and women from the newly united kingdom. Also known 
as the Edict of Expulsion, this decree gave the Jews four 
months to depart and forbade their return to Spain. Those 
who did not comply with the decree would be stripped of 
all belongings and put to death. 

Traditional accounts of the expulsion contend that 
as many as 400,000 Jews fled to North Africa and 
Turkey in response to this decree. Recent scholarship 
has challenged this account and reduces the number 
of refugees to a total of 30,000-40,000, with only 
10,000 fleeing to Turkey from the western provinces. 
The remaining refugees from Spain fled overland to 
neighboring Portugal, where tensions were already 
growing between the native Christian and Jewish pop¬ 
ulations. The addition of 20,000 Jewish refugees led 
to increased persecution, and just four years after the 
Alhambra Decree was issued in Spain, King Manuel of 
Portugal followed suit by ordering the expulsion of all 
Jews residing within the borders of his kingdom. 

Hoping to avoid the logistical problems of the Spanish 
expulsion, Manuel gave the Jewish community 10 months 
to prepare, moving the actual date of expulsion to October 
1497. In the interim, many of the Jews chose to convert 
to Christianity to avoid the treacherous journey across the 
Mediterranean. The Spanish refugees were also able to 
return to their homeland as “new Christians” if they were 
willing to convert. The small number of Jews unwilling 
to make this sacrifice had no choice but to travel across 
the Mediterranean to North Africa. It is most likely these 
Jews, expelled from Portugal and not Spain, made up the 
first population of Sephardic Jews in North Africa. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain has been a 
subject of great historical interest, and numerous schol¬ 
ars have weighed in with varying accounts of the causes, 
processes, and consequences of this event. All agree that 


the expulsion was the inevitable result of the Spanish 
Inquisition, instituted by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1478. 
Traditional theories hold that the Inquisition was created 
to combat the growing number of Jewish converts (con- 
versos), who were thought to be practicing Jewish rituals 
in secret. According to this approach, the expulsion was 
an attempt to rid the kingdom of genuine Jews, who were 
assumed to be a bad influence on the conversos. 

Revisionist historians have challenged this account 
of the expulsion in one of two ways. Some have argued 
that the conversos were genuine converts to Christianity 
and that the Inquisition against them was instituted to 
undermine their economic and political success. Accord¬ 
ing to this theory, the expulsion was an unintended 
consequence of an Inquisition that had gained its own 
inertia among the populace. Others have argued that the 
Inquisition was largely a political institution instituted 
to secure the religious unity of the newly united Spanish 
kingdom. On this account, the expulsion was actually 
less about removing the Jews from the kingdom than 
it was about forcing them to convert to Christianity by 
default. The historical events leading to the expulsion of 
the Jews from Portugal are less enigmatic. As was men¬ 
tioned, tensions had been rising between Jews and Chris¬ 
tians within Portugal for some time. In fact, King Joao 
II was considering an expulsion as early as 1493. After 
Joao’s death in 1495, the situation of the Jews improved 
for a brief period under the reign of Manuel. 

Yet, all hope was crushed when the Spanish Crown 
interfered, pressuring Manuel to expel his own Jews for 
the sake of greater Christendom. Ferdinand and Isabella 
were able to force this second expulsion because Manuel 
was intent upon marrying their daughter, Isabella. This 
marriage was an important political move for Portugal, 
and Ferdinand and Isabella made the expulsion of Por¬ 
tuguese Jews a necessary condition of the marriage con¬ 
tract. Thus, despite his unease over the expulsion, Manuel 
issued his decree in 1496. 

Further reading: Beinart, Haim. The Expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain. Oxford: Littman Library of Jewish Civilization, 
2002; Edwards, John. The Spanish Inquisition. Charleston: 
Tempus Publishing, 1999; Kamen, Henry. “The Mediterra¬ 
nean and the Expulsion of Spanish Jews in 1492.” Past and 
Present (v. 199, May 1988); Peters, Edward. “Jewish History 
and Gentile Memory: The Expulsion of 1492.” Jewish His¬ 
tory 9 (1995); Roth, Norman. Conversos, Inquisition, and 
the Expulsion of the Jews from Spain. Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1995. 
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Fenelon, Francois de Salignac 
de la Mothe- (Francois Fenelon) 

(1651-1715) educator, intellectual, bishop 

Francois de Salignac de la Mothe-Fenelon had one 
of the gentle minds of the 17th century that adapted 
the mold of the Christian humanist to the social and 
intellectual world of France. Though he did not find 
contemporary authorities receptive to his ideas, later 
generations of politicians, educators, and church offi¬ 
cials took their inspiration from his writings. 

He was born the 13th child of a family of venerable 
pedigree in Gascony. By the age of 24, he was ordained 
and took up parish work. Having dreamed of doing out¬ 
reach work among Orthodox Christians in Greece, he 
instead took up a new mission of winning French Protes¬ 
tants back to the Catholic Church. His first project, called 
Convent of New Catholics, catapulted him into promi¬ 
nence as an educator. The convent offered first-rate educa¬ 
tion to girls from Protestant families in accordance with 
Fenelon’s pedagogy. His second project was to undertake 
direct preaching missions among the Protestants of the 
region, reflecting Fenelon’s feeling that persuasion was 
preferred to force when it came to converting souls. 

In 1687, his Traite de 1’education des filles articulated 
his sentiments about the dignity of women and their rights 
to an education. Fenelon criticized the harsh pedagogy 
applied to students of his day and presented more gentle 
and persuasive ways of molding character, according to 


the mentality of each child. Among those who became 
his advocates were the powerful bishop, Jacques-Benigne 
Bossuet, and several important relatives of Louis XIV. 
In 1689, he was chosen as the tutor of the dauphin. 

For the dauphin Fenelon prescribed a regimen of 
moral education, stressing that a great king depended 
on greatness of personal character. One of his texts, 
called Telemaque , was based on the opening books 
of Homer’s Odyssey, where Odysseus’s son, Telema- 
chus, learns to take responsibility for his father’s house. 
Another text featured the testimonies of past heroes, 
meant to inspire the student to set high ideals. 

The effects of his pedagogical experiments were dra¬ 
matic. The king’s family noticed that the lad, once spoiled 
and prone to temper tantrums, now became serious, self- 
controlled, and even pious. Fenelon thus became the toast 
of the court; by 1693, he was elected to the French Acad¬ 
emy, and in 1695 he was named an archbishop. 

Fenelon’s downfall came from an unexpected source— 
his lifelong speculation about piety and prayer. In 1688, 
he had made friends with the French mystic Mme. Guyon, 
a widow known for her eccentricities but followed by a 
notable clique. Her teaching sounded suspiciously simi¬ 
lar to a spiritual movement called Quietism, originating 
from Spain and condemned by the Holy See. Bossuet cen¬ 
sured Guyon, while Fenelon stood by her. 

In the fateful year of 1699, Fenelon was stripped 
of his position as royal tutor. Appealing to the pope, 
Fenelon was faulted for 23 of his propositions. Then 
his text Telemaque was found by Louis XIV to be too 
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critical of the French monarchy. It was well known 
that Fenelon had reformist views on the absolute mon¬ 
archy, free trade, and a church free from Louis XIV’s 
and Bossuet’s controls. 

Fenelon retired to his diocese in disgrace. Unto 
his dying day, he maintained the common touch with 
the faithful of his region, steered clear of scandal, and 
was revered as a saint. His educational theory was 
unmatched until the time of Rousseau; had his views 
on the monarchy been considered, France might have 
been preserved from its bloody revolution 100 years 
later. 

Further reading: Janet, Paul. Fenelon: His Life and Works. 
New York/London: Kennikat Press, 1970. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Ferdinand V and Isabella I of Spain 

patrons of exploration 

Ferdinand (1452-1516) and Isabella (1451-1504) 
united Castile and Aragon creating modern Spain un¬ 
der a dual monarchy, initiated the Spanish Inquisition, 
conquered Granada, expelled the Moors and the Jews 
who would not convert to Christianity, funded Chris¬ 
topher Columbus, and established royal authority. 

Ferdinand was born at Sos, Aragon, on March 19, 
1452, as the son of John II of Aragon and Navarre 
(1397-1479) and Juana Enriquez, his second wife. As 
heir to the throne of Aragon, Ferdinand became king of 
Sicily in 1468. He was skillful, ruthless, ambitious, self- 
centered, and political in all his endeavors. Ferdinand 
was often deceitful in his agreements, repudiating trea¬ 
ties and other agreements soon after they were signed. 

Ferdinand married his equally ambitious, pious, but 
wiser cousin Isabella of Castile and Leon. She was born 
at Madrigal de las Torres in Castile on April 22, 1451, 
the daughter of feeble-minded King John II of Castile 
and Leon (1405-54) and Isabelle of Portugal, his strong- 
minded second wife. Isabella had a more ethical character 
than Ferdinand. She inherited an extensive royal lineage 
from several generations of European dynasties. The cou¬ 
ple maintained exceptionally close ties to the papacy. 

Isabella’s imbecilic half brother Henry IV (1425-74), 
also known as the Impotent, ascended the throne after 
their father died in 1454. Along with her younger brother, 
Alfonso, Isabella was brought to Henry’s court for protec¬ 
tion and stricter supervision. Isabella became a pawn in 
her brother’s plans to make her future marriage econom¬ 


ically beneficial and politically advantageous for Castile. 
He wanted her to marry, among others, the king of Portu¬ 
gal, the French dauphin, or an English prince, all of whom 
she firmly refused. After Alfonso’s death in 1468, Henry 
proclaimed the prudent and gentle Isabella his heir on Sep¬ 
tember 19, 1468, when they both affixed their signatures 
to the Accord of Toros de Guisiando. 

Isabella secretly married her cousin Ferdinand at 
Ocana, on October 19, 1469, without Henry’s con¬ 
sent. He disowned her, promptly revoked the Accord 
of Toros de Guisiando, and named his alleged daughter 
Princess Juana la Beltraneja (1462-1530) princess of 
Castile and by 1475 the wife of King Afonso V of Por¬ 
tugal (1432-81), as his heir. Juana was the illegitimate 
daughter of Henry’s wife and Beltran de la Cueva. 

After Henry died on December 10, 1474, Isabella 
ascended the throne on December 13 at Segovia. Her 
claim was immediately contested by Juana and Afonso; 
the struggle became a civil war. Isabella had strong sup¬ 
port from Aragon and her countrymen. Ferdinand defeat¬ 
ed Juana’s forces at the Battle of Toro on March 1, 1476, 
and again on February 25, 1479. The Treaty of Alcaqova 
on September 1479 concluded the civil war. Juana entered 
the convent of Santa Clara of Coimtra in 1480. 

To solidify firmer control over Spain once they 
became comonarchs, Ferdinand and Isabella subdued 
all the resistance groups, captured the insubordinate 
towns and fortresses, and vanquished all rebellions 
against their rule. Then they proceeded to reconstruct 
the Cortes (Parliament), revamped the government’s 
administration, and produced a legal framework for 
Spain that granted greater power to the monarchy at 
the expense of the nobility, who had become danger¬ 
ously powerful under previous monarchs. 

When Ferdinand’s father died in 1479, Ferdinand 
and Isabella’s union merged the two largest kingdoms 
of the Iberian Peninsula and created 90 percent of pres¬ 
ent-day Spain. The astute Isabella insisted that there be 
joint rule and that she govern Castile herself. The say¬ 
ing “Tanto monta, monta tanto” (They are one and the 
same), became their motto. Isabella also insisted that 
both their names be placed on each royal document 
and that she preside at each state transaction. She also 
allowed their coat of arms to be united. She collected 
important artworks, was widely read, learned Latin 
after the age of 30, established schools, and supported 
the Franciscan order of the Poor Clares. Together they 
reformed the church and the monasteries in Spain, as 
both had become corrupt and ineffective. 

The couple had five children: Isabella of Aragon 
(1470-98), Juan of Aragon (1478-97), Juana of Castile 
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Ferdinand V and Isabella I receive Christopher Columbus after his return from his first voyage. Though responsible for the golden age of 
exploration for Spain, the monarchs also sponsored the Spanish Inquisition and the expulsion of the Jews from Spain and Portugal. 


(1479-1551), Maria of Aragon (1482-1517), and 
Catherine of Aragon (1485-1536), to whom Isabella 
was devoted. They all received the same classical edu¬ 
cation and were taught the basics of household duties 
such as sewing, making beds, and cleaning. 

The children were married into European royal 
dynasties mainly to outflank French territorial ambi¬ 
tions. Juan married Margaret of Austria but died within 
six months and left no children. Juana became insane 
after the death of her husband, Habsburg archduke 
Philip the Handsome (1478-1506). Isabella married 
King Afonso V of Portugal (1432-81) and then King 
Manuel I of Portugal (1469-1521). She died in child¬ 
birth, and her son Miguel died within two years. Maria 
married her brother-in-law Manuel I of Portugal after 
her sister’s death. At the conclusion of at least 13 years 
of negotiations, Catherine married Arthur Tudor, prince 


of Wales (1486-1502) on November 14, 1501. Arthur 
died six months later. After Arthur’s death, because her 
father had not yet completed payment of her dowry, 
Catherine would marry the future king Henry VIII 
(1491-1547) on June 11, 1509. He divorced her on 
March 30, 1533. Ferdinand and Isabella’s grandson by 
Juana and Philip inherited their and Philip’s parents’ 
huge territorial inheritance; he would become Holy 
Roman Emperor Charles V (1519-56). 

Ferdinand and Isabella believed that religious con¬ 
formity was crucially important for Spain. They also 
realized the political and economic advantages for their 
monarchy and zealously instigated the Spanish Inqui¬ 
sition, deeming saving souls and eradicating heresy as 
their most sacred duty. During their reign, heteroge¬ 
neous Spain had Europe’s largest Jewish population. 
Ferdinand and Isabella insisted that Spain become white 
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(non-Moorish) and of pure Christian blood, or sangre 
limpia. On the threat of withdrawing military support 
from the pope Sixtus VI (1521-90), who deemed their 
actions as a plot to gain Jewish property, Ferdinand 
demanded that Spain initiate the Inquisition. After a 
number of arguments between Ferdinand and Sixtus, 
the pope issued the Papal Bull of 1478 that created 
the Inquisition in Seville. It then expanded throughout 
Spain and began a lengthy period of religious cleansing. 

Pope Innocent VIII (1432-92) appointed the Domin¬ 
ican priest Tomas de Torquemada (1420-98), Isabella’s 
confessor and himself a grandson of a convert, to head 
the Spanish Inquisition. The partially converted Jews, 
the Marranos, secretly maintained their Jewish cultures 
and customs. To force them to confess, Torquemada 
imposed increasingly penurious methods. He forfeited 
Jewish property, which conveniently financed a war 
against another minority in Spain. Torquemada humili¬ 
ated the Marranos by forcing them to wear a sambeni- 
to, a yellow shirt containing crosses that exposed their 
genitals in public. 

Some 130,000 conversos were tried at tribunals 
from 1480 to 1492. Some Marranos were burned at 
the stake. The ruthless Torquemada staged the LaGuar- 
dia show trial in 1490 where no guilt was proved yet 
the victims were burned at the stake. Some 30,000 Jews 
were ritually murdered during the Spanish Inquisition. 
Ferdinand and Isabella issued the Edict of Expulsion on 
March 31, 1492. The Jews were commanded to leave 
Spain and never return. With his work done, Torque¬ 
mada retired to St. Thomas monastery in Avila, where 
he died in 1498. Historical debate lingers about the 
number of victims of the Inquisition in Spain. 

Ferdinand and Isabella relied greatly on the exper¬ 
tise of her next confessor, Cardinal Francisco Gonzalo 
Jimenez de Cisneros (1436-1517), who helped raise 
Spain to unprecedented predominance on the European 
continent. The couple gained control over the military 
orders of Calatrava, Alcantara, and Santiago, which 
greatly increased their power, wealth, and territory. 

Ferdinand and Isabella revived the centuries-long 
Reconquista. They waged a costly 10-year war against 
the Moors and finally conquered Granada, the last 
Moorish stronghold, in 1491. They triumphantly 
entered Granada on January 2, 1492. Isabella, more so 
than Ferdinand, was responsible for the horrific slaugh¬ 
ter of the Moors who would not convert to Christian¬ 
ity. In 1501, Ferdinand and Isabella offered the Moors 
the alternative of baptism or exile; those who remained 
became known as Moriscos. In 1492, Pope Innocent 
VIII (1432-92) granted Ferdinand and Isabella the title 


of “Most Catholic Majesties” for spiritually unifying 
Spain. The Reconquista was completed. 

Isabella was largely responsible for initiating the 
golden age of exploration for Spain. She financially sup¬ 
ported the voyage of Christopher Columbus to the New 
World. She had rejected his request numerous times, but 
when he threatened to petition funds from France she 
relented and Columbus sailed in August 1492. When 
he brought 150 natives to Spain, she bought some and 
gave them their freedom. Ferdinand and Isabella were 
strongly involved with the establishment of the Treaty 
of Tordesillas in 1494 that divided the non-Christian 
world overseas between Portugal and Spain. 

Isabella died at Medina del Campo on November 
26, 1504. Ferdinand married Germaine de Foix on 
October 19, 1505. Ferdinand served as regent of Cas¬ 
tile after Juana died and later for his grandson Charles 
V. Ferdinand also fought in lengthy Italian Wars against 
France. His generals conquered Naples in 1504, and in 
1512 he annexed Navarre. He also joined the League of 
Cambrai in 1508 to thwart Venetian objectives and the 
Holy League in 1511 to counteract France. Ferdinand 
also founded universities. 

Ferdinand died at Midrigalejo, Spain, on January 23, 
1516. He is buried beside Isabella, at the Capilla Real in 
Granada alongside Juan, Philip, and a grandson. 

See also expulsion of Jews from Spain ( 1492 ) 
and Portugal ( 1497 ); Tudor dynasty; voyages of 

DISCOVERY. 
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Annette Richardson 

Francis de Sales (Francois de Sales), St. 

(1567-1622) prelate and writer 

In an age of religious division and strife, Francis de 
Sales (Franqois de Sales) was a voice of reason and 
charity and a leader in the Catholic Counter-Refor¬ 
mation. Plagued by lifelong doubts about his faith, 
he was revered as a saintly man by both Catholics and 
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Protestants precisely when violence was the usual re¬ 
course for religious controversy. 

Francis’s father expected him to be either a lawyer 
or a military officer and raised him accordingly, send¬ 
ing him to the University of Paris to study rhetoric and 
humanities under the Jesuits and then to the Padua Law 
School. He was not much interested in the hidebound 
teachings of the Dominicans and Jesuits, consummate 
Scholastics who followed the old ideas of Thomas 
Aquinas. He found himself fascinated by the new ideas 
of the Protestant reformer John CALVin, who taught 
predestination. Struggling with doubts, he finally came 
to the conclusion, at age 19, that his main concern was 
to love God in this life and to entrust his eternal fate to 
the hands of this God. 

During Francis’s days in law school he resolved to 
become a priest. He became involved with the Catholic 
diocese of Geneva-Annecy, an area particularly hard-hit 
by Protestant proselytism. He was ordained in 1593, 
and through some papal connections was appointed 
provost of the diocese. 

Francis’s position allowed him to begin a mission 
to the resident Protestants. He conceived it as based 
on charity toward the poor, care of the sick, and evan¬ 
gelical preaching instead the conventional Counter- 
Reformation tactics of law and military force. Francis 
endured daily hardships of harassment, cold, violence, 
and threats. When offered another diocese by Henry 
IV, he refused, saying, “Sire, I am married; my wife is a 
poor woman, but I cannot leave her for a richer one.” 
Miracles were associated with his mission. The area, 
Protestant for some 60 years, largely returned to the 
Catholic Church within four years. 

Francis soon became bishop of Geneva, where his 
patience and mildness became proverbial. He often 
dared to walk the streets of the city where Calvin had 
his headquarters 50 years earlier. In fact he dialogued 
with the reformed leader and scholar Theodore Beza. 
Though again plagued by doubts, his philosophy was 
“Love will shake the walls of Geneva; by love we 
must invade it.” 

Francis produced a stream of writings that proved 
that the pen was mightier than the sword. Among his 
most famous books were Introduction to the Devout 
Life (1608). He also became renowned as a spiritual 
director, having a profound effect on the founders 
of two Catholic Counter-Reformation orders, later 
declared saints, Vincent de Paul and Jane de Chantal. 
Protestant King James of England and Scottish Calvin¬ 
ists in Aberdeen read his literature. He had a vast cor¬ 
respondence, perhaps sending out 20,000 letters. 


He suffered an agonizing death in 1622, was beat¬ 
ified by Pope Alexander VII only 39 years later, and 
was canonized by 1665. He was declared doctor of the 
church in 1877 partly for his irenic affects on religious 
dissent and patron saint of journalists and writers in 
1923. Among the organizations that claim direct con¬ 
nection with him today are Visitation Sisters, Mission¬ 
aries of St. Francis de Sales, Oblates of St. Francis de 
Sales, Salesians of Don Bosco, and the St. Francis de 
Sales Association. 

See also Dominicans in the Americas; Loyola, Igna¬ 
tius OF, AND THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
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Mark F. Whitters 

Franciscans in the Americas 

The Franciscans sent the greatest number of missionar¬ 
ies to minister in the New World. This is quite likely due 
to the fact that they were the largest order in Europe 
during the 16th and 17th centuries. In 1493, there were 
some 22,000 friars participating in various Franciscan 
observances. A large number of them were in Spain. By 
1517, this number had grown to 30,000, mainly due 
to reforms initiated by Cardinal Francisco de Cisneros 
in the simpler more relaxed Observant reform (which 
retained the name Order of Friars Minor). The Fran¬ 
ciscan order has had a history marked by reforms and 
divisions. In 1517, Pope Leo X divided into two inde¬ 
pendent groups disgruntled Franciscans still unsatisfied 
by the medieval attempts at reform. The result was a 
Conventual Franciscan group (those resisting change) 
and the Observant group, which would be called Fri¬ 
ars Minor. A Capuchin reform surfaced in 1528 and 
became an independent group by 1619 (Order Friars 
Minor Capuchin). Among the three groups, the Fran¬ 
ciscans had an overwhelming majority of religious rep¬ 
resentatives in the New World. 

It has been suggested by historians that Franciscan 
missionaries, Friars Juan de la Deule and Juan de Tisin 
along with Father Ramon Pane, were the first members 
of a religious order to come to the Americas. These men 
accompanied Christopher Columbus in 1493 during 
his second expedition. They had been sent by a special 
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commission of the Franciscan order in response to royal 
instructions from the Spanish Crown aimed at bringing 
the natives of the Americas to Catholicism. Their ini¬ 
tial chapel was built at Port Conception on Hispaniola, 
where in December of 1493 they offered Mass for the first 
time in the New World. A convent was built for them by 
Columbus at the stronghold of Santo Domingo. 

Pane, probably more of a contemplative, accompa¬ 
nied Columbus on his voyage to Puerto Rico in 1496. 
Pane kept very exacting records of his activities and 
observations of the natives that have survived to this 
day. The Franciscans were at the vanguard of mission¬ 
ary activity on the newly discovered islands. In 1502,17 
more Franciscans arrived along with the first governor 
of Hispaniola. They would go on to build the first con¬ 
vent and church (San Francisco) at Santo Domingo. 

Domingo became the base of operations for countless 
missionary expeditions to the north, south, and central 
continental mainland for many decades. During the next 
25 years, more than 50 Franciscan missionaries attempt¬ 
ed to evangelize the Caribbean islands, particularly His¬ 
paniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Puerto Rico. Friar Juan de 
la Deule died while ministering to Jamaicans sometime 
between 1508 and 1511. 

In 1512, Father Garcia de Padilla was consecrated as 
bishop of Santo Domingo and, two years later, another 
Franciscan, Juan de Quevendo, was consecrated as the 
first bishop of the Central American mainland at Santa 
Maria Darien. The eastern part of Venezuela was also 
established as a Franciscan apostolic mission that lasted 
from 1514 to 1521. Not until after 1576 were friaries 
founded in the province of Caracas. In the 17th cen¬ 
tury, the Capuchins attempted to evangelize in Venezu¬ 
ela. Francisco de Pamplona (a former military general) 
began work at Darien in 1650. The Capuchin houses 
located there refused to accept Creoles into the order. 

EXPEDITIONS TO MEXICO 

During 1523 and 1524, two Franciscan missionary expe¬ 
ditions set out for Mexico from Santo Domingo. The first 
friars among the Mexicans were Flemish. Among them 
was Father Peter of Ghent (d. 1562), who spent some 40 
years among the native Mesoamericans. The following 
year 12 more Franciscans arrived. Around 1527, a dio¬ 
cese was organized under the Franciscan bishop Juan de 
Zumarraga. At that point, some 70 Franciscan houses 
rapidly surfaced in Mexico and the region was raised 
in status to a province. Zumarraga is credited with set¬ 
ting up the first printing press in the New World. Pub¬ 
lications in 12 languages were printed and distributed 
throughout the Americas. 


Education of the Indian children of Mexico became 
a priority and labor of love among the friars. However, 
there was some opposition on the part of the Spanish 
government in regard to the education of the natives. 
Most convents had schools where thousands of Mexi¬ 
can boys were taught to read, write, and sing. Eventu¬ 
ally the Franciscans assisted with the development of a 
school for girls in Mexico City. Several colleges were 
also founded for the sons of tribal chiefs throughout 
Mexico; they became centers for further missionary 
activity to both South and North America. 

Before the end of the 16th century, friars extended 
missionary efforts from Guadalajara in the northwest to 
New Mexico in the north, northeast to the Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico, and south to the Yucatan, Guatemala, and Costa 
Rica. Beautiful churches were constructed at Huejotzin- 
go, Tlamanalco, Huequechula, Izamal, and Cholula. Fri¬ 
ars Pedro de Betanzos and Francisco de la Parra became 
experts in the Mayan language and have handed down 
keys to its translation. By 1569, there were some 300 
Franciscan missionaries in New Spain (Mexico) alone. 

MISSIONS TO PERU 

Missionary efforts to Peru were launched by Franciscans 
from Santo Domingo, after 1527 by Juan de los Santos, and 
followed by Marcos de Niza between 1531 and 1532. Ear¬ 
lier, Franciscans accompanied Pizarro during his conquest 
and exploration of the region. Evangelization progressed 
fairly slowly in Peru for the first 20 years due to the ani¬ 
mosity between natives and the Spanish invaders. From 
Santa Cruz eight missionaries were sent out to Peru. Friar 
Francisco de Aragon took 12 Franciscans and traveled 
south to form the main trunk from which communities 
in Ecuador, Chile, and Bolivia grew. A center for ministry 
was established at Quito as well as a college. By 1549, a 
supervisor was sent to Lima to coordinate all Franciscans 
in the southern part of the continent. It was not until 1553 
that Peru saw permanent Franciscan establishments. In 
Ecuador a Franciscan province was erected in 1565. Mis¬ 
sionary activity to the east and south continued. 

During the 17th and 18th centuries, many friars 
were lost to martyrdom in the territories of the Ucay¬ 
ali and the region north of the Amazon. Franciscans 
count 129 friar deaths on the Ucayali alone. In 1742, 
most of these centers of ministry were destroyed during 
native uprisings. It took 50 years to restore the Francis¬ 
can missions in these areas. Attempts by Franciscans to 
evangelize Chile were gravely disappointing. Between 
1553 and 1750, repeated hostilities between Spanish 
settlers and natives made activity in the region difficult. 
Not until Chilean independence in 1832 did the friars 
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resume their missionary work. In the southern part of 
Chile and Bolivia the Franciscans were more successful. 
Seven missionary colleges were established and Fran¬ 
ciscans ministered to the people of Bolivia between the 
16th and 19th centuries. 

They reached Paraguay in the early 1600s and Uru¬ 
guay a century later. In Argentina, Paraguay, and Peru, 
the Franciscan missionary St. Francis Solano (1549- 
1610), who was said to have had the gift of tongues 
(having learned numerous native languages), spent 14 
years ministering to colonists and natives. He is still held 
in highest regard among descendants of the indigenous 
people of South America. 

FRANCISCANS IN FLORIDA 

Franciscans arrived in Florida in 1573, eight years after 
the first permanent Spanish settlement. A larger influx 
of friars in 1587 and again in 1589 helped with the 
conversion of the Guale. Many of the northern tribes 
of Florida were urban dwellers, so the Franciscans 
attempted to move into their cities and live among the 
people. Soon a chain of missions were established along 
the Atlantic coast for some 250 miles. However, dur¬ 
ing Indian uprisings of 1597, five Franciscan friars were 
martyred. In 1612, the Franciscan province of Santa 
Elena, which was headquartered in Havana, Cuba, 
began to supervise missionary work in Florida. At its 
peak in 1675, some 40 friars maintained 36 missions 
and the bishop of Havana claimed 13,000 native souls 
and about 30,000 total Catholics (which might be an 
exaggeration) under his care. Eventually, the Francis¬ 
can missions would fall victim to the struggle between 
England and Spain over the territory between St. Augus¬ 
tine and Charleston. Slaving raids, armed conflicts, and 
British alliances with Native American tribes caused the 
Florida missions to vanish. By 1706, most Franciscan 
houses in Florida had ceased to function. 

By 1680, there were more than 60,000 Franciscan 
friars worldwide. This may have had to do with the 
growing number of friaries (2,113 in 1585 and 4,050 in 
1762). There were 16 provinces in the Spanish Americas 
alone. By the middle of the 18th century, at least a third of 
all Franciscan houses and friars were in the Spanish New 
World. Some of this growth reflected an increase in the 
number of native Franciscans in the Americas, especially 
in the 16th century. In fact, in Mexico, Spanish friars 
began to constitute a thin minority by the mid-1600s. 

TEXAS SETTLEMENTS 

Texas began to be settled by Franciscans while the area 
was still linked to New Spain. Some missionaries refer 


to the areas occupied by Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California as the New Kingdom of St. Francis. There 
was trouble in 1680; the Pueblo Revolt saw the upris¬ 
ing of many Native Americans, primarily in response to 
the denigration of their religion by the Spanish Francis¬ 
cans as well as the disruption of the Pueblo economy. 
Under the direction of Pope, the revolt was successful, 
and Pope ruled from the former governor’s palace until 
his death in 1688. Shortly after his death, the Spanish 
returned, reconquering the land without bloodshed by 
offering clemency to the inhabitants. In 1690, perma¬ 
nent missions began to be founded in the area of Texas, 
mostly through the efforts of Father Damian Mazanet. 

Many Indians in Texas were open to accepting the 
Christian gospel. During the 1700s, some 21 Franciscan 
missions staffed by more than 160 friars were estab¬ 
lished in Texas and thousands of Indians embraced the 
faith. During the mid-1700s, many were constructed 
in magnificent fashion of stone; some included fortress 
walls. Several examples of these still survive, particu¬ 
larly in the area around San Antonio, Texas. After the 
period of Mexican independence in the early 1800s, a 
large number of these missions were left to ruin. 

While Mexico and Arizona had Franciscan visitors 
in the 1500s, it was not until the early 17th century that 
there was any permanent activity there. Father Juan de 
Padilla died in the region for his faith in 1542 during an 
early expedition. 

By 1628, there were 43 churches and an estimate of 
some 30,000 Catholics (native and Spanish) in the ter¬ 
ritories. The Franciscans were the only missionaries to 
minister there and it has been recorded that nearly 300 
Franciscans preached in the area during the 16th and 
17th centuries. California did not experience Francis¬ 
can activity until 1769. 

The work of Father Junipero Serra and his assistants 
saw the founding of 21 permanent missions extending 
from the initial foundation in San Diego north to San 
Francisco. For the next 100 years, 144 friars would labor 
in California, resulting in an estimated 80,000 baptisms 
among Native Americans and settlers. 

ENGLISH AMERICAN MISSIONS 

In the English American colonies there was some iso¬ 
lated Franciscan activity in the late 1600s as well as 
some activity in French Canada in the early part of the 
17th century. Between 1672 and 1699, English friars 
assisted the Jesuits with work in Maryland, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Michigan, Illinois, and Min¬ 
nesota. The only permanent success seems to have been 
in Detroit. However, even that region was unstable. In 
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1706, the Franciscan priest Constantine Dehalle was 
killed in an Indian uprising. 

Father Gabrielle de la Ribaude also gave his life 
near Joliet, on the banks of the Illinois River, in 1681. 
In New France (Canada) the first missionaries in the 
region were four French Franciscans in Quebec around 
1615. They spent the 10 years ministering to the Huron 
and Algonquins in the regions of the St. Lawrence River 
and the Great Lakes. Father Nicholas Veil was the first 
Franciscan to be martyred in Canada. By 1630, the 
British ended friar activity in most of Canada. Some 
work continued among the Abnaki in Nova Scotia and 
Arcadia until around 1633. A group of explorers led 
by the Franciscan Father Louis Hennepin (1640-1701) 
sailed from Niagara Falls down the Mississippi. Hen¬ 
nepin wrote several accounts of his adventures. One 
of the last of the formative Franciscan missionaries in 
Canada was Father Emanuel Crespel, whose efforts 
extended all the way to the Fox River in Wisconsin 
during the 1720s. 

Historical information on Franciscan activities dur¬ 
ing the 17th and 18th centuries is not as abundant as 
that of the 16th century formative period. Heroic tales 
of martyrs and founders survived in the form of oral tra¬ 
ditions, written accounts, and records kept by the order. 
By the 17th century, the scope and goals of missionary 
and evangelical activity began to change. By then it was 
even more necessary to educate and catechize as well as 
bring European culture and ideas to the native inhabitants. 
Dealing with a second generation of settlers, the arrival of 
new Europeans, as well as the issue of intermarriage, pre¬ 
occupied the friars. 

The mission foundations, or doctrinas, began to 
evolve into parishes (some were exclusively native, oth¬ 
ers were urban European, and there were many mixed 
communities). It was also customary to hand many of the 
more successful parishes and mission foundations over 
to diocesan secular clergy, freeing many Franciscans to 
attend to ministry in the more remote areas. As the 18th 
century progressed, growing control by the secular clergy 
eventually gave way to the specialization of the Francis¬ 
cans in attending to new and more isolated missionary 
territories in addition to the establishment of missionary 
colleges directed at the propagation of the faith. 

See also Dominicans in the Americas; Jesuits in 
Asia. 
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Tim Davis 

French East India Company 

The French East India Company was one of several 
companies created to promote Western European com¬ 
mercial interests in Asia, particularly in India, beginning 
in the 17th century. Lured by Spanish and Portuguese 
traders’ tales of lucrative spice exports from the Spice 
Islands (in present Indonesia) during the 16th century, 
Dutch, British, and French rulers commissioned voy¬ 
ages to Asia in search of economic, and subsequently, 
colonial opportunities. In India Europeans discovered 
a plethora of items for export, including cotton, silk, 
indigo, and later, opium, all of which generated great 
demand by both European and other Asian markets. 

France entered the Asia trading arena significantly 
later than Great Britain, which founded the British East 
India Company in 1600, and the Netherlands, which 
founded the Dutch East India Company (Indonesia/ 
Batavia) in 1602. While France attempted to cultivate 
trade connections with Asia in the early 17th century 
as well, initial expeditions failed to secure any trading 
posts or settlements. During the reign of King Louis 
XIV (1643-1715), however, Jean-Baptiste Colbert, 
minister of finance, reorganized earlier unsuccessful 
trade ventures into the French East India Company 
(Compagnie des Indes Orientales) in 1664. 

Colbert sent an expedition that reached India in 
1668 and built the first French factory (production cen¬ 
ter) in Surat on the western coast, and soon after another 
in Masulipatam on the eastern coast. In 1673, the com¬ 
pany established its headquarters in Pondicherry, on the 
southeastern coast below Madras (now Chennai), and 
founded Chandannagar on the northeastern coast, north 
of Calcutta. Madras and Calcutta, along with Bombay, 
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were Britain’s major settlements. Pondicherry eventually 
became a thriving port town with a population of nearly 
50,000, and Chandannagar became the most important 
European trade center in Bengal, its commercial success 
rivaling that of Calcutta. 

While France never became the dominant Euro¬ 
pean authority in the region, for more than 50 years 
the French East India Company made great efforts to 
capitalize upon the expanding demand for textiles, 
dyes, and other goods that could be supplied by Indi¬ 
an merchants. French accounts of the activities in port 
towns such as Surat detail the intricate steps involved 
in creating the fabrics, known collectively as indiennes 
(Indians). Particularly on the southeastern coast, Indian 
weaving villages generated thousands of bolts of textiles 
for eager European companies. 

Most in demand were guinee cloths (cotton long- 
cloth, usually 35 to 50 m in length), salempores (staple 
cotton cloth), and morees (cotton cloth of superior 
quality). Also coveted were the stunning toiles peintes 
(painted cloths) and toiles imprimis (printed cloths), as 
well as the magnificent silks and dyes. The textiles were 
adored not only in Europe, but also in other parts of 
Asia; indeed, India had engaged in Asian textile trad¬ 
ing centuries before Europeans arrived. In the Indone¬ 
sian archipelago, China, and Japan, Indian cotton was 
popular for its lightweight, yet sturdy qualities. In due 
course, the French, British, and Dutch acquired materi¬ 
als from India not only for their home countries, but for 
transport to Malacca or Java, for example, where they 
were traded for spices—cloves, nutmeg, mace, sugar, and 
pepper—crucial in Britain and Europe to preserve meats 
during harsh winters. 

By the 18th century, the French had secured agree¬ 
ments to provide woven products tailored to Asian buy¬ 
ers’ interests: they had colored, patterned handkerchiefs 
specially woven for particular island markets, for exam¬ 
ple, which proved a successful entrepreneurial venture. 
Moreover, cloths of different types played a symbolic 
role in rites of passage and were sought after for use in 
birth, marriage, and death ceremonies, and bolts of cloth 
were commonly given as offerings or gifts. 

A salient corollary to the French East India Compa¬ 
ny’s textile exchange is that its movements between Asia 
and Europe also supported the exchange of slaves. While 
the slave trade is often described as triangular, with the 
three corners Europe, Africa, and the Americas (the “New 
World”), trade between Europe and Asia also helped to 
sustain slavery. French ships traded European goods in 
Asia, where they acquired cowry shells and Indian textiles 
highly valued in West Africa. Traders exchanged these 


goods in Africa for slaves, who were sent to France’s col¬ 
onies in the Americas. “The circle was completed,” notes 
the Yale Center for the Study of Globalization, “when 
sugar and other goods from the Americas were loaded on 
board and shipped back to France. ” 

In commencing trade with India, the French East 
India Company entered an already well established, 
complex economic system, an intricate network of pro¬ 
duction, negotiation, delivery, and distribution. Indian 
merchants operated large commercial fleets as well as 
prosperous shore-based businesses. Inland weavers and 
merchants worked with overland freight deliverers and 
brokers, who worked with shipowners and exporters. 
All of these agents had to negotiate with local politicians 
and state officials for commercial privileges. Regional 
and individual trading groups developed their own 
intra- and intercountry rules and practices as well. In 
order to gain access to the goods they desired, moreover, 
the French had to learn these rules and practices and 
successfully collaborate with indigenous envoys. 

The French were able to develop manufacturing cen¬ 
ters in various Indian states, but cooperating with Indi¬ 
an middlemen sometimes proved trying. In addition to 
conflicts between French traders and middlemen, clashes 
between traders and local authorities (and between mid¬ 
dlemen and local authorities) often impeded successful 
business transactions. The Dutch and the English had 
mastered the art of working with indigenous traders, 
shippers, and rulers much earlier than the French, and 
although their interactions were was not always seam¬ 
less, they operated with that distinct advantage. In most 
of the towns and ports in which the French operated, 
there were also English and Dutch associates. Where there 
was a French factory, there were likely to be English and 
Dutch factories as well. At the peak of the Indian trade, 
during which the demand for Indian goods exceeded 
the volume weavers and other artisans could produce, 
the presence of several East India companies, even in the 
same town, did not lead to serious rivalry. As the three 
companies grew more competitive, however, the Dutch 
and particularly the English, better funded and more con¬ 
versant in local business etiquette, were able to expand 
their factory outposts to larger industrial towns under 
their jurisdiction. These commercial strongholds became 
political enclaves, eventually enabling Great Britain to 
consolidate its power and control throughout India. 

Despite its numerous settlements, after the death of 
Louis XIV, the French economy faltered and by 1719, 
the French East India Company was nearly bankrupt. 
The French East India Company resumed its indepen¬ 
dence in 1723. 
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While the British East India Company began as 
primarily a trading company, it increasingly became 
a governing power. As the British expanded not only 
economic but also political and colonial influence, ten¬ 
sions between Britain and France grew. In 1742, Joseph 
Dupleix was appointed governor general of all French 
settlements in India and dedicated himself to exert¬ 
ing French power. He envisioned a French empire and 
to this end began to interfere in local Indian politics, 
playing local rulers against each other for his French 
benefit. In French port towns, officials equipped facto¬ 
ries for defense. 

The battle for supremacy led to a series of military 
conflicts between France and Britain, with triumph and 
defeat alternating between the two. In 1747, the French 
besieged and captured Madras. In 1751 and 1752, how¬ 
ever, Englishman Robert Clive dislodged Dupleix’s 
forces in Arcot and Trichinopolgy, taking many French 
prisoners. In 1754, the French government, anxious to 
make peace, recalled Dupleix to France. During the next 
half-century, British forces further colonized and force¬ 
fully subjugated much of India. While several Indian 
ports remained under French directive, Britain became 
the definitive Western authority of the Indian subconti¬ 
nent. Clive’s victory in the Battle of Plassey in 1757, 
which brought the state of Bengal under British control, 
is often cited as the landmark turning point of the Brit¬ 
ish colonial heyday in India. Bereft of both authority and 
capital, Dupleix returned to the country for which he had 
so vigorously labored and died penniless in 1763. 

Despite its earlier successes in both inter- and intra¬ 
continental trade, the French East India Company never 
regained its former eminence. Ultimately, King Fouis 
XV suspended the enterprise; took over its forts, ships, 
and other properties; and in 1769, the French East India 
Company essentially dissolved. 

See also indigo in the Americas; mercantilism; sug¬ 
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Fronde, the 

The Fronde (1648-53) was a civil war that took place in 
France during the era of Fouis XIV. Although not a par¬ 
ticularly unified movement, the Fronde was nevertheless 
a protest against both the power of the Crown and the 
perceived loss of privilege. The term fronde came from 
the word signifying a child’s slingshot, and a game where¬ 
by children would fling stones at the nobility. The term 
frondeur soon meant a person who believed in limiting 
monarchial power, or one who simply speaks out against 
the current government. 

Fouis XIV was barely 10 years old when the revolt 
erupted. The Fronde itself was not directed against the 
boy king; rather, it was directed mostly against the poli¬ 
cies of Cardinal Mazarin and Fouis’s mother, Anne of 
Austria, who were at the time ruling France until Fouis 
would come of age to rule on his own. 

By the time Fouis XIV was born, France was in seri¬ 
ous financial difficulties. The Thirty Years’War (1618- 
48) placed extreme demands upon the French treasury. 
Mazarin resorted to several tactics to raise money, 
including increasing taxes, selling government offices, 
and forcing creditors to make government loans. 

THE THREE ESTATES 

Society in prerevolutionary France was divided up 
into the Three Estates. In the first estate was the cler¬ 
gy, followed by the nobility in the second. Whoever 
was not in the first two was clearly in the third, which 
was the bulk of the population. While the struggle 
for power and authority may have caused the first 
two estates to hate each other intensely, they would 
always band together to block any attempts by the 
third to assert themselves. 

But the third estate was beginning to make strides 
toward improving their lot. With the discovery of the 
New World, and improved methods of sea travel, inter¬ 
national trade improved the economy of Europe. Many 
people who were not part of the third estate tapped into 
the opportunities and often amassed personal fortunes 
greater than that of the nobility, and thus a new mid¬ 
dle class was born. This new middle class often loaned 
money to kings and nobles alike, often to finance wars 
or expeditions. But with that came another demand from 
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the middle classes—political power. Mazarin was happy 
to provide these offices, much to the chagrin of the nobil¬ 
ity, who believed such power was reserved to them. 

In May 1648, judicial officers of the parlement , a 
high court, were taxed. The officers met with Mazarin, 
refusing to pay. The officers presented Mazarin with 
a list of demands, which were constitutional reforms, 
including giving them the power to approve any new 
taxes. Not to be bullied, Mazarin had the leaders of the 
parlements arrested. 

Open revolt broke out in Paris in August. Since the 
army was engaged elsewhere, there was little choice but 
to release those arrested, along with an empty promise 
to enact reforms. As soon as this was done, Mazarin 
and the court fled Paris in October, taking the young 
Louis with them. 

Upon the signing of the Peace of Westphalia, end¬ 
ing the Thirty Years’ War, the army returned to Paris 
and began to fight the insurgents. Both the middle and 
lower classes joined in the struggle, also unhappy with 
the rate of taxation. But the movement was anything 
but unified. Throughout France, various armies were 
formed by local city government units, such as par¬ 
lements and councils, and by social groups such as 
the nobility. Many of these armies fought against the 
Crown, while other armies fought against each other. 

The army began a siege of Paris by January 1649, 
but the number of casualties was small. By March, the 
Peace of Rueil was signed, which would last only until 
the end of the year. The battles and intrigue, however, 
did not cease. Princes and nobles alike still conspired to 
unseat Mazarin and gain more power for themselves. 
In January 1650, Mazarin arrested three such leaders 


and then turned to the army to suppress any remain¬ 
ing rebellion throughout the kingdom. In 1651, the 
prisoners were released, and the royal army managed 
to quell the rest of the minor revolts. Eventually, the 
royal court returned to Paris. Frondeurs continued to 
fight, although against each other, and with the royal 
army. Some frondeurs fashioned their own government 
in Paris in 1652, and Mazarin, feeling pressure from 
outside, once again left France. 

Constant infighting among the frondeurs doomed the 
movement, and Louis XIV was allowed to reenter Paris 
in October 1652. By the next year, Mazarin returned to 
France, and with that, the Fronde was officially over. 
But long term Louis XIV never trusted nobility, and 
upon ascending the throne, he ruled as an absolute mon¬ 
arch. While he may have utilized the skills of advisers, 
he ruled without a minister or the Estates General. Fur¬ 
thermore, remembering Paris as a place of violent revolt, 
he built the palace of Versailles, at tremendous cost to 
the country, and moved the seat of government there. 

See also absolutism, European. 
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Galileo Galilei 

(1564-1642) astronomer, mathematician, and physicist 

Galileo Galilei was the most important physical scien¬ 
tist of his time. His father, Vincenzo Galilei, performed 
significant experiments in musical science. After enter¬ 
ing the University of Pisa in 1581 as a medical student, 
Galileo discovered mathematics and promptly became 
enraptured. The ancient Greek mathematician Archi¬ 
medes became his intellectual hero. He supplemented 
classes in natural philosophy at Pisa with private math¬ 
ematical study in Florence. He left Pisa without a degree 
in 1585 and became a mathematics tutor in Florence, 
where he established the isochronous nature of the pen¬ 
dulum—the fact that the frequency of a pendulum is a 
constant. In 1589, his Archimedes-inspired work won 
him the mathematics chair at Pisa. 

In 1592, Galileo became professor of mathematics at 
the University of Padua, Europe’s leading scientific univer¬ 
sity. Whatever the personal and financial stresses of the 
Padua years, they were Galileo’s most intellectually fruit¬ 
ful time. He moved from a highly mathematical approach 
to knowledge to a greater interest in experiment. He 
began to elaborate a non-Aristotelian approach to the 
problems of moving bodies. His most famous result was 
the discovery that the distance covered by a falling body 
varies with the square of the time of the fall—the “law 
of falling bodies.” 

Galileo’s work with the telescope in the early 17th 
century catapulted him to European fame. From what 


information he could gather, he designed his own, supe¬ 
rior to the contemporary Dutch telescopes, in 1609. He 
observed the previously unknown moons of Jupiter. These 
were the first satellites of a planet (other than the Moon) 
ever known. The fact that the system of the planets could 
have more than one center helped support the Copernican 
theory. Galileo’s other discoveries included the mountains 
of the Moon, the phases of Venus, and the composition of 
the Milky Way out of innumerable stars. 

Galileo wanted to move to Tuscany in Florence. The 
naming of Jupiter’s moons the “Medicean stars” after the 
ruling Medici family of Tuscany was a brilliant stroke 
to win the duke’s favor, securing Galileo’s appointment 
as court mathematician. Galileo insisted that he be given 
the title not merely of mathematician, but philosopher as 
well. Since the actual physical nature of the universe was 
the province of natural philosophers, Galileo as a phi¬ 
losopher could make cosmological claims that he could 
not make as a mere mathematician. 

It was from Rome that Galileo faced what would 
prove to be the greatest challenge of his career, that of 
the church’s condemnation of Copernicanism. Church 
authorities were increasingly opposed to Copernican¬ 
ism and Galileo as its principal Catholic champion. 
Copernicus’s On the Revolution of the Celestial Spheres 
was placed on the church’s Index of Forbidden Books 
in 1616. Galileo argued that Copernicanism had no 
relevance to theology, but church authorities did not 
accept this position. Galileo’s works were still not 
specifically condemned. 
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Galileo offering his telescope to three women and pointing to the 
heavens—site of his astronomical discoveries 


cation, which in all probability he himself had licensed, 
that the dull-witted Simplicio was a satire of him. 

Urban reacted to Galileo’s ridicule by suppressing the 
Dialogue and establishing a commission to investigate 
the whole matter. After reading the commission’s report, 
Urban referred the Galileo case to the Roman Inqui¬ 
sition. The Inquisition summoned Galileo to Rome in 
the winter of 1632-33, a savage requirement to impose 
on an old man in ill health during a plague epidemic. 
On his arrival in Rome in February, he was imprisoned. 
Negotiations between Galileo and the inquisitors, who 
threatened torture, produced a public confession. On 
June 22, 1633, he was condemned to house arrest and 
the recitation of penitential psalms. He spent his arrest 
first in Rome, and from the end of 1633 to his death, at 
his own house outside Florence. 

See also Copernicus, Nicolaus; Descartes, Rene; 
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Despite his enormous importance in the develop¬ 
ment of astronomy, Galileo was not at all what the early 
modern period considered an astronomer. He was not 
concerned with the precise observations and elaborate 
calculations necessary to predict the courses of the stars 
that absorbed the vast majority of the labor of working 
astronomers. Galileo was more interested in making tele¬ 
scopic discoveries and establishing cosmological theory. 
The most significant work he wrote on astronomy after 
The Starry Messenger (1610) was Dialogue on the Two 
Chief Systems of the World (1632). In this work, Galileo 
used the motion of the Earth to explain the tides. 

Galileo’s trial and conviction have been interpreted 
in many ways by historians. There were two dangers in 
Dialogue on the Two Chief Systems of the World. One 
was its bold statement of support for the Copernican 
system. The other as that the pope, Urban VIII (Maffeo 
Barberini), became convinced after the dialogue’s publi- 


Gama, Vasco da 

(1460?—1524) Portuguese explorer 

Vasco da Gama was a Portuguese explorer who discov¬ 
ered the sea route to India from Europe through the 
Cape of Good Hope. It is believed that da Gama was born 
in Sines, Portugal, in approximately 1460. He received 
his first important appointment in 1497 when he was 
named commander of a four-ship expedition that was 
to continue the work started by Bartolomeu Dias, 
who had attempted to find a route from Europe to India 
via the Cape of Good Hope. Dias’s expedition had only 
made it a short distance past the Cape of Good Hope. Da 
Gama’s expedition set out from Lisbon on July 8, 1497. 
The ships passed the Canary Islands on July 15, but then 
became separated in a fog. They were able to regroup on 
July 26 at the Cape Verde island of Santiago. 
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Da Gama wanted to avoid the Gulf of Guinea, 
where Dias had had problems with the weather and 
currents. To do this da Gama sailed his ships out into 
the Atlantic Ocean, eventually coming within 600 
miles of South America. When da Gama’s ships finally 
made landfall on November 7, they had been on the 
open sea for 96 days and had sailed 4,500 miles. The 
fleet spent the next eight days at St. Helena Bay before 
continuing on to the Cape of Good Hope, which they 
sailed around on November 22. Putting into Mossel 
Bay, da Gama’s crews broke up their supply ship and 
distributed the supplies to the other ships. They set off 
again on December 8. 

Making their way up the eastern coast of Africa 
the expedition anchored in the Kilimane River estu¬ 
ary, where they spent 32 days repairing their ships and 
nursing members of the crew who had come down with 
scurvy. From there they continued up the coast putting 
into Malindi on April 13, 1498. In Malindi, the local 


sultan gave da Gama a pilot, who left with them on 
April 24 as they set out to cross the Indian Ocean. 

Da Gama was successful in crossing the Indian 
Ocean and anchored off the city of Calicut, India, 
on May 20. He spent the next several months try¬ 
ing to work out a trade treaty with the local rajah, 
but because of the intervention of the local Muslim 
merchants, he was unable to reach an agreement and 
headed home at the end of August 1498. The trip back 
across the Indian Ocean proved to be much harder. By 
the time his ships put into Malindi (January 7, 1499), 
he was forced, because of losses among his crew, 
to burn one of his ships and proceed with only two 
ships. The ships sailed on and rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope on March 20, 1499. The ships became 
separated in a storm in April. The ship da Gama was 
on made it to Cape Verde, where he sent the ship on 
to Lisbon while he took his dying brother on a hired 
ship to the Azores, where his brother died. Da Gama 



Vasco da Gama delivers the letter of King Manuel of Portugal to the samorim (samutiri) of Calicut in India. With 13 ships full of goods he 
set sail for Portugal on December 28, 1502. King Manuel I rewarded him with the titles of admiral of the Indian Seas and count of Vidigueira. 
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then went on to Lisbon, where he arrived in September 
8, 1499, to a hero’s reception. 

Da Gama’s second voyage to India was in 1502 and 
was made up of 20 ships. During this voyage, he bom¬ 
barded the city of Calicut. He was able to sign treaties 
with the rajahs in the cities of Cochin and Cannanore. 
With his remaining 13 ships full of goods he set sail 
for Portugal on December 28, 1502. He reached Lis¬ 
bon on September 1, 1503. King Manuel I rewarded 
him with the titles of admiral of the Indian Seas and 
count of Vidigueira. 

Da Gama was called upon again in 1524 by King 
Joao III the Pious when Portuguese affairs in India had 
been declining. The king appointed him viceroy of India 
and sent him there with 14 ships. The fleet left Lisbon on 
April 9, 1524, and arrived at the Indian port of Chaul 
on September 5, 1524, having lost two ships along the 
way. By the end of the month, he had reached Goa, the 
Portuguese capital in India. Da Gama tried to put an end 
to the corruption, but his harsh ways did not help. Then 
on Christmas night of 1524, he passed away. His body 
was not returned to Portugal until 1538. 

See also ships and shipping; voyages of discovery. 
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Geneva 

Geneva is the city-state seen by many as the capital 
of the Calvinist Reformation in Europe; others have 
viewed its disciplinary program as the prototype for the 
surveillance systems in totalitarian societies. The truth 
lies somewhere in the middle; John Calvin’s promi¬ 
nence as the leader of the reformed movement has tend¬ 
ed to mask independent developments in the Calvinist 
Reformation that occurred elsewhere, and the focus on 
Geneva ignores the similar development of religious dis¬ 
ciplinary institutions throughout all of Western Europe. 

The emergence of the Reformation in Geneva is 
intimately related to the city’s attempt to establish its 


own autonomy over against its sovereign, a prince- 
bishop who was a puppet of the neighboring Duchy of 
Savoy. Over the course of the later 15th and early 16th 
centuries, the most important governmental functions 
had been turned over to the city’s magistrates, an elect¬ 
ed group of representatives led by magistrates called 
syndics. In possession of the organization of taxation, 
coinage, diplomacy, and criminal jurisdiction as well as 
military defense, the syndics and their followers drove 
the bishop out in the late 1520s. Because Geneva did 
not control much of its food-supplying hinterlands, this 
rebellion was possible through alliances with the nearby 
city-states of Bern and Fribourg. Bern sent Protestant 
preachers to the newly autonomous city, urging the pop¬ 
ulation to cast out Catholicism just as they had exiled 
their bishop. In 1536, under the influence of the preach¬ 
ing of William Farel, the citizens of Geneva voted to 
renounce the Mass. Bern protected the vulnerable city 
from attempts by Savoy to reinstate its influence. 

In 1536, Farel called a French visitor, Jean Calvin, 
to serve as a fellow reformer within the city. In 1538, 
when they and their fellow preachers tried to impose 
religious authority over the civil authority of the city 
council, they were expelled. Calvin went to Strasbourg 
and undertook the rhetorical defense of the city when the 
Catholic reformist cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto attempted 
to call it back to the old church. Geneva recalled Cal¬ 
vin in 1541 to create a church for the community. His 
ordinances for the city were the first attempt to create a 
reformed city constitution and a model for other com¬ 
munities throughout Europe. Though they may seem 
harsh from the modern perspective (mandating church 
attendance, for example, and forbidding dancing), they 
were not met with resistance and indeed spread to other 
European communities. 

This model was particularly influential in the estab¬ 
lishment of early North American colonies a century 
later. Immigrants fleeing persecution in Europe rapidly 
fled to Geneva, taking what they learned there along and 
instituting at later stations in their life (John Knox, the 
Scottish reformer, sojourned in Geneva in the 1550s and 
brought his experiences back to influence decisively the 
polity and doctrine of the Church of Scotland). But the 
presence of the immigrants and their growing religious, 
political, and financial influence caused tension among 
the native Genevans and a faction in the city always 
challenged Calvin’s authority. This faction, led by the 
local notable Ami Perrin, was defeated in 1555 after a 
riot and its partisans were executed, exiled, or thrown 
out of the city government. The Genevan reformers cre¬ 
ated a “Company of Pastors” as missionaries for the 
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reformed cause into France, where their success caused 
severe controversy and bloodshed as the so-called Hugue¬ 
not (French Protestant) movement spread. 

Geneva was most famous for its institutions, such 
as the Company of Pastors. The organization of its church 
policy in a structure with preachers, doctors, elders, 
and deacons presaged later Presbyterian polities in 
Scotland. In 1559, it founded an academy for the pur¬ 
pose of educating future reformed leaders. But its most 
notorious institution was the Geneva Consistory, a reli¬ 
gious and morals court that met regularly to provide 
religious discipline for the local population. Its records 
have been edited by Robert M. Kingdon and are a fas¬ 
cinating source for the social history and everyday life 
of the period. Although its influence was widespread, 
its severity has been overstated. 

Most people called before it for minor transgressions 
were asked to repeat the catechism, the vernacular prayers 
that had replaced prayers in Latin during the Reforma¬ 
tion, or the content of sermons that all were required 
to attend. If they could not do so, they were generally 
warned to be more attentive and cited to return to the 
court to demonstrate that they had reformed their lives. 
In fact, only one individual was executed for heresy dur¬ 
ing all of Calvin’s regime in Geneva—the antitrinitarian 
heretic Miguel Servetus, who had managed previously to 
escape the clutches of the Spanish Inquisition. Contro¬ 
versy over Calvin’s participation in the decision to burn 
Servetus at the stake produced the first sustained debate 
about the grounds for religious tolerance in Europe. 

After Calvin’s death, the Genevan church was headed 
by Theodore Beza, who, as his mentor, refused to alter 
reformed theology for the sake of compromise. This 
insistence, along with the tendency to develop in a man¬ 
ner most useful for academic teaching rather than the 
care of souls, has caused historians to characterize the 
later Genevan reformation as doctrinaire and Scholastic. 
Geneva continued to be threatened by Savoy’s attempts to 
regain its territory well into the 16th century. The Gene¬ 
van academy continued in importance, but it was sup¬ 
plemented by theological centers at Heidelberg, Leiden, 
Herford, and other locations in the Low Countries and 
France. The success of the consistory model led to its 
implementation in other Calvinist cities such as Emden 
and even in nonreformed areas of Europe. 

See also Counter-Reformation (Catholic Refor¬ 
mation) in Europe; Luther, Martin; Puritans and 
Puritanism. 
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Genroku period in Japan 

Between 1688 and 1704, a rapidly expanding economy 
resulted in the expansion of the three major cities in Ja¬ 
pan—Kyoto, Osaka, and Edo (Tokyo)—and the emer¬ 
gence of an urban culture. This was the result of 80 years 
of peace under the Tokugawa Shogunate, when many 
people chose to move from samurai castles or villages 
to urban centers. The Genroku period saw Edo as the 
administrative capital, Osaka as the commercial center 
of the country, and Kyoto, the former imperial capital, 
retaining some of the artistic talent. 

Although the period covers the years 1688-1704, 
some cultural historians use the term to refer to the 
whole period, of the rule of the fifth shogun, Tokugawa 
Tsunayoshi, which lasted from 1680 until 1709. During 
this period, there was a massive increase in the number 
of towns people (chonin) who started to throw off the 
restrictions of the traditional Japanese lifestyle. They 
indulged in creative expressions such as changes in dress, 
food, and customs. The emerging urban class accumulat¬ 
ed possessions on a far wider scale than before and filled 
their houses with furniture and paintings. With more 
spare time they indulged in extravagance and devoted 
themselves to making and spending money. 

At the end of the 16th century, improved printing tech¬ 
niques originally developed in Korea were introduced into 
Japan. By the 1670s, books were available more cheaply, 
and hence accessible to the urban middle class and wealth¬ 
ier artisans, satisfying their hunger for learning. 

Typical books dealt with literature, history, and phi¬ 
losophy. In addition there were large numbers of books 
imported from China and Korea. 

During the height of the Genroku period, stories 
were published that dealt with ordinary life in the cities 
and the exploits of samurai. One popular writer and 
poet, Matsuo Basho (1644-94), traveled extensively 
around Japan during the 1670s and 1680s and described 
the country as well as created an anthology of poetry, 
including some in haiku form. 

There was also interest in more artists who produced 
woodblock prints in the genre known as ukiyo-e. Suzuki 
Harunobu (c. 1725-70) was the first artist to produce 
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full-color woodblock prints, developing a multicolor 
technique using between four and fO colors. As a result 
of advances in printing, illustrated books became popu¬ 
lar, as well as handbills and advertising for theatrical per¬ 
formances and geisha houses. 

In other areas of the arts, such as the Bunraku pup¬ 
pet theater and Kabuki theater, attendance increased with 
many ordinary people watching performances that had 
been the preserve of the daimyo and the samurai. Most 
actors who had previously worked in traveling troupes 
began to work in semipermanent theaters that allowed 
them to have a more settled life. The result was that act¬ 
ing became a more respectable profession. Playwright 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon (1653-1724) was the first to 
use the Bunraku puppets to show everyday themes and 
ordinary emotions, writing a total of 100 plays, which 
were performed to large audiences. 

Although the Genroku period came to an end in 
the early 18th century, the literary and artistic advances 
were to be revived again during the Bunka-Bunsei peri¬ 
od (1804-29), when Edo emerged as the sole cultural 
center of Japan. 

See also Bushido, Tokugawa Period in japan; Tokuga- 
WA BAKUHAN SYSTEM, JAPAN. 
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George I 

(1660-1727) first Hanoverian king of England 

George I of England came to the throne of England 
through the Act of Settlement of 1701. This legisla¬ 
tion, passed by the British parliament, ensured the suc¬ 
cession of Protestant heirs to the throne of England. 
James II of the House of Stuart had been a Roman 
Catholic and had been expelled in the Glorious Revo¬ 
lution of 1688. Carried to England on a “Protestant 
wind,” his daughter Mary and her husband, William 
III of Orange, the stadtholder of the Netherlands, took 
his place on the throne. Although William would act 
as king, it was always clear that he did so through his 
wife, Mary. The line of succession was established so 
that if William and Mary were to die without produc¬ 
ing an heir, the Crown would pass to Mary’s Protestant 
sister, Anne. Mary died in 1694, and William would 


follow her in death in 1702. Anne, who had been born 
in 1665, became queen on William’s death. Anne, too, 
would die without issue in 1714, and, under the ex¬ 
plicit terms of the Act of Settlement, the throne passed 
to Sophia, the electress of Hanover in Germany. 

The English parliament decided to amend the law 
of succession to the throne in favor of the Protestant 
House of Stuart. In default of heirs from William III 
of Orange—who had ruled alone in England after the 
death of Mary in 1694—or Anne, the act declared that 
the English Crown would devolve upon Princess Sophia 
and her Protestant heirs. Ironically, Sophia died before 
Anne in August 1714. Therefore, the Crown of England 
passed to her son, who became George i, king of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as well as the elector of Hanover 
in the Holy Roman Empire. The lineage made George 
I’s succession direct and in accord with the Act of Suc¬ 
cession. Born in 1660, George I was the son of Elec¬ 
tor Ernest and Sophia, who was the granddaughter of 
James I of England. James himself, first the king of Scot¬ 
land, had established the Stuart dynasty on the English 
throne after the death of Queen Elizabeth I, the last of 
the House of Tudor to rule in England, in 1603. 

New in his realm, George I at first relied on advisers 
from Hanover. Although he was not a man of particu¬ 
larly acute knowledge, as had been King Charles II, he 
was able to judge those who had talent. He used these 
able men to govern his new kingdom for him. Under 
George I, John Churchill, the first duke of Marlbor¬ 
ough, was allowed again to enjoy the fruits of his vic¬ 
tories, as England’s most respected general. In politics, 
Robert Walpole was the brightest star. A leading mem¬ 
ber of the Whig Party, Walpole became so central to 
the administration of government that some historians 
consider him the first British prime minister. 

However, Walpole’s period of favor with the king 
was relatively brief. His concern that George I was sub¬ 
ordinating England’s interests to Hanover, especially 
since the British sacrifices in the War of the Spanish 
Succession (1701-13), led to a complete rupture with 
the monarch. Walpole left office and George’s own son, 
the future George II, left the royal palace to set up an 
opposing government. Three years after he broke with 
Walpole, George I invited Walpole back to his govern¬ 
ment in 1720. Moreover, Walpole effected a reconcili¬ 
ation between the king and his son. By 1724, Walpole 
and his brother-in-law, Charles, Viscount Townshend, 
virtually were the government. 

In foreign and military affairs, George I had diffi¬ 
culty in his choice of advisers. In September 1715, John 
Erskine, the earl of Mar, raised the standard of Anne’s 
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half brother James, whose goal was to attempt a resto¬ 
ration of a Catholic Stuart dynasty in Scotland. Mar 
represented perhaps George’s worst political mistake; 
Mar turned against the king after he was driven out 
of government. Parliament passed the Riot Act and 
100,000 British pounds was offered for the apprehen¬ 
sion of James. With the Jacobites, as the supporters of 
James were known (James is Jacobus in Latin), the 
British military authorities immediately turned toward 
Marlborough. On November 13,1715, the government 
troops under the duke of Argyll defeated the Jacobites 
at Sheriffmuir. Mar withdrew, and by the time James 
finally arrived, the most that he could do was to evac¬ 
uate some of his followers back with him to France. 
George’s punishment against his enemies was swift and 
harsh; 30 Jacobites were executed. Still, the Jacobites 
rose again four years later in a rebellion against Scot¬ 
land launched from Spain. 

As with the majority of the British, the Lowland 
Scots had come to associate George I with stability that 
made everyday life feel safe. Thus, by 1724, England 
enjoyed a peaceful life, with a steady government led by 
Walpole. In 1727, George I suffered a stroke and died 
on his way to his beloved Hanover. 

See also Counter-Reformation (Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion) in Europe; Reformation, the. 

Further reading: Churchill, Winston S. The Age of Revolu¬ 
tions. New York: Bantam Books, 1963; Churchill, Winston 
S. Marlborough: His Life and Times. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2002. 

John Murphy 

George II 

(1683-1760) king of England 

George II was born into the House of Hanover in 1683 
in the Schloss (Castle) Herrenhausen, which had been the 
seat of the dynasty since George, the duke of Brunswick- 
Luneberg, moved to Hanover during the Thirty Years’ 
War. When George II’s father became king of England, 
the court moved from Herrenhausen to London. Un¬ 
like George i, who had a bevy of mistresses, George 
II was devoted to his wife, Caroline of Anspach, whom 
he wed in 1705. Caroline, the daughter of the margrave 
of Brandenburg-Anspach, accompanied her husband to 
England when his father, usually known as the elector of 
Hanover, became king of England in 1714. Caroline of 
Anspach was one of the most illustrious women of her 


age and a patroness of science and philosophy. When the 
great philosopher Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz (1646- 
1716) was at Schloss Herrenhausen, Caroline was his 
best student. 

The rule of George I featured a stormy relationship 
between George I and his son. In a dispute over Brit¬ 
ish policy in Germany, the future George II broke with 
his father when Robert Walpole, George I’s prime min¬ 
ister, felt that British interests were being subordinated 
to those of Hanover in Europe. With Caroline’s help, the 
future George II set up what amounted to a government 
in exile at Leicester House, where Caroline established a 
learned salon similar to what she had at Schloss Herren¬ 
hausen. However, father and son were reconciled and in 
1720, Walpole returned to the government. 

When George I died in Germany in 1727, his son 
immediately became king, as much a testimony to the 
skill of Walpole as to the Act of Succession of 1701. 
When James Edward Stuart, the son of James II, invad¬ 
ed Scotland in 1715 and 1719, it showed the value of his 
legislation in the eyes of those who favored the Hanovers 
over the Stuarts. For the duration of George I’s reign and 
much of George II’s, the threat of a Stuart restoration to 
the throne was real. In 1745, the son of James Edward, 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, did in fact land in Scotland and 
administer two stinging defeats to the Hanoverian army 
at Prestonpans and Falkirk and occupied Scotland. This 
precipitated the greatest crisis of George II’s kingship. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie reached as far south as Derby in 
England, but concerned about a lack of support among 
the English, he began his retreat north again. 

George II, who at Dettingen in 1743 in the War of 
the Austrian Succession (1740-48) had been the last 
British king to take part in a battle, sent his son, George 
Augustus, duke of Cumberland, in pursuit of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. At Culloden Moor in April 1746, Cum¬ 
berland defeated him in a decisive engagement. 

Aside from the Stuart threat, the kingdom, which 
included Scotland and Ireland, enjoyed peace and stabil¬ 
ity, shown by the rise of the middle class and the birth 
of modern English literature. Henry Fielding gained 
prominence in the reign of George II. Fielding’s satiric 
plays incurred the wrath of Walpole, who set about clos¬ 
ing Fielding’s theater. Rebounding from this defeat, he 
would go on to write his greatest novel, The History of 
Tom Jones, a Foundling (1749), which perhaps better 
than any other work presents life in the time of the sec¬ 
ond George. Daniel Defoe had an active career through 
the reigns of Queen Anne, George I, and George II. 

In 1756, Britain became involved in the Seven 
Years’ War, which had actually begun in the conflict 
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between the British and French colonies in North 
America in 1754. The war soon spread to encompass 
much of the world, although the decisive battles would 
be fought in Europe and America. Britain’s greatest ally 
was Frederick the Great of Prussia, an admirer of the 
French field marshal Maurice de Saxe. The use of Eng¬ 
lish money as a subsidy, an inheritance from Walpole’s 
passionate pursuit of mercantilism, enabled Freder¬ 
ick to field an army that, along with his undisputed 
military genius, would keep at bay the combined forces 
of France, the Austrian Empire, and Russia. 

William Pitt was an accomplished and reliable 
wartime prime minister for England. He strategical¬ 
ly strengthened the British navy, sent fleets where 
they would be most effective, and oversaw supply 
exchanges with allies. After several years of reverses, 
British arms in f758 scored several victories against 
France, earning both the king and Pitt great popular¬ 
ity among the people. In 1760, at the height of his 
power, George tragically succumbed to a stroke. Since 
his son Frederic Louis had died in 1751, his grandson 
succeeded him on the throne as George III. From his 
grandfather, George III inherited a monarchy—and an 
empire—at the height of its power and prestige. 

See also Counter-Reformation (Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion) in Europe; Stuart, House of; Reformation, the. 

Further reading: Plumb, John Howard. The First Four Georges. 
Boston: Little Brown & Company, 1975; Van der Kiste, John. 
George II and Queen Caroline. Thrupp, Stroud, Gloucester¬ 
shire, UK: Alan Sutton Publishing, 1998; White, John Man- 
chip. The Life and Times of Maurice, Comte de Saxe, 1696- 
1750. Skokie, IL: Rand McNally, 1962. 

John Murphy 

Glorious Revolution 

The 1688 Glorious Revolution, sometimes known as the 
“Bloodless Revolution,” represented a culminating stage 
in Britain’s tumultuous 17th century history, a history 
characterised by the struggle between king and Parlia¬ 
ment, and most notably, between Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant. The crisis of 1688 came about following the suc¬ 
cession of James II to the throne following the death 
of his brother, Charles II, in 1685. James was a com¬ 
mitted Catholic; he hoped to strengthen the Catholic 
position if not restore it and return lost powers to the 
monarchy. James also wanted to transform and expand 
the army, which was dominated by a Protestant officer 


corps of aristocrats and gentlemen. James desired more 
Catholic officers whose loyalty was to the Crown. A 
more Catholic army might help him pursue his politi¬ 
cal agenda. This agenda brought him into conflict with 
the Test Act, passed under Charles II, which required 
all those seeking military or civil posts to accept the 
Anglican Church and its teachings. 

Following the earlier suppression of the Monmouth 
and Argyll rebellions, James was emboldened and start¬ 
ed his campaign to reject the Test Act, and appointed 
Catholic loyalists to key state and university positions. 
He issued a Declaration of Indulgence in 1687, which 
ended penal laws against Catholics, and followed this 
with a Second Declaration of Indulgence in 1688, which 
furthered the pro-Catholic policy and led to unrest 
among his bishops, and the alienation of both the 
Tories and Whigs in Parliament. James increased the 
political divides within the country, and when his wife, 
Mary of Modena, gave birth to a son on June 10, 1688, 
there was now the prospect of a Catholic succession. 

The conspiracy to overthrow James began in ear¬ 
nest, and a mixed Tory and Whig parliamentary group 
approached the Dutch prince, William of Orange, and 
his wife, Mary, the Protestant daughter of James, to go to 
England to assume the throne. William agreed to accept 
the Crown in order to gain English resources for his war 
against Louis XIV of France. William landed at Brixham, 
near Torbay in Devon, on November 5, 1688, with an 
army of some f4,000 composed mainly of Dutch, Bran- 
denburger, Finnish, Swedish, and French troops. Although 
James’s army stationed on Salisbury Plain had double the 
manpower, his confidence failed, and on November 23, 
he withdrew toward London. 

His meddling with the army now took its toll and 
many of his men deserted, including Lord Churchill 
(later duke of Marlborough), so that by December 10, 
his force was reduced to approximately 4,000 men. Lord 
Feversham, James’s leading commander, interpreted the 
situation as hopeless and disbanded his army without a 
fight. On December 17, Dutch Guards took over White¬ 
hall, the seat of government, and James attempted to 
flee the country. He was captured in Kent, but eventu¬ 
ally was allowed to leave England. The taste for further 
regicide had passed. 

In 1689, a Convention of Parliament decided that 
James’s departure was an abdication. William and 
Mary could now accept the throne on February 13, 
1689, as legitimate joint rulers. To prevent future dis¬ 
ruptions of this sort, Parliament passed a Declaration 
of Rights and a Bill of Rights in 1689. These acts rede¬ 
fined the monarch’s position and authority in regard to 
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his/her subjects, ending absolutism and any possibility 
of a Catholic monarchy. This redefinition of power cre¬ 
ated a constitutional monarchy, the form of govern¬ 
ment that continues today. 

James however was not finished with his struggle 
to regain the throne. In 1689-90 he turned his atten¬ 
tion to Scotland and Ireland, where he hoped to exploit 
nationalist and Catholic feeling. This first Jacobite rebel¬ 
lion in Scotland failed, and it led to the construction 
of Fort William to subdue the region. In March 1689, 
James landed in Ireland with French troops thinking it 
would become a base to retake England. At Enniskillen, 
the Jacobites were pushed back. In June 1690, William 
landed his forces in Ireland and encountered James’s 
army at the Boyne on July 1, 1690. William outflanked 
the Jacobite army, who were forced to retreat, while 
James once more fled to France. The remnants of 
James’s army continued to struggle on. They suffered 
further defeat at Aughrim on July 12, 1691, before sur¬ 
rendering totally that October. 

The Glorious Revolution, according to some his¬ 
torians, was more of a coup d’etat than a revolution 
proper and might better be described as the Revolution 
of 1688. The after-effects were not bloodless. The revo¬ 
lution helped seal English rule over Ireland, the seed 
of future unrest. However, its most lasting effects were 
constitutional monarchy, the end of absolutism, and the 
ascendancy of Parliament as the nation’s paramount 
political force. 

See also absolutism, European; Counter-Reformation 
(Catholic Reformation) in Europe; Reformation, the. 

Further reading: Childs, John. The Army, James II and the 
Glorious Revolution. Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1980; Cruickshanks, Eveline. The Glorious Revolu¬ 
tion. New York: Palgrave-Macmillan, 2000; Israel, Jonathan 
I., ed. The Anglo-Dutch Moment: Essays on the Glorious 
Revolution and Its World Impact. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2003; Miller, John. The Glorious Revolu¬ 
tion. Upper Saddle River, NJ: Longman, 1997. 

Theodore W. Evers ole 

Goa, colonization of 

This port city on the west coast of India was the center 
of Portuguese influence in India from 1510 until 1961, 
and at its height, in the early 17th century, was one of the 
great cities in the region. Goa as a port dates to the third 
century b.c.e. 


A Portuguese force under Afonso de Albuquer¬ 
que with 20 ships and 1,200 men took the town in 
1510 from Muslim rulers. Albuquerque had all Mus¬ 
lim men there killed, and gradually a Portuguese town 
of Goa began. The nearby regions of Bardez and Salcete 
were added to the areas under Portugal’s control and these 
areas together became known as the “Old Conquests.” 
Missionaries arrived, the most famous being Spanish 
Jesuit Francis Xavier (later sainted). The Inquisition was 
established in Goa in 1560 and operated until 1774. 

Goa was initially threatened by a large Muslim 
force, which, in 1570, besieged the city for nearly a year. 
When Portugal merged with Spain in 1580, Goa was 
attacked by the English and the Dutch also. Goa thrived 
in the early 17th century and was said to exceed Lis¬ 
bon in wealth with a population of 200,000. However 
Goa was located in a swampy area and diseases caused 
major health problems. In the late 18th century, Portugal 
acquired additional lands near to its original holdings. 
These areas became known as the “New Conquests.” 

There were major differences between the “Old Con¬ 
quests” and the “New Conquests.” In the former the 
population was overwhelmingly Catholic while in the 
latter there were large numbers of Hindus and Hindu 
temples survived. Freedom of worship was restored to 
the Hindus in 1833. 

In 1752, the capital was moved from Goa to Pana- 
ji for health reasons. The old capital had been easy to 
protect from attack since the British accepted the Portu¬ 
guese enclave on the west coast of India. Defense from 
enemies was no longer a problem. Goa continued as a 
Portuguese colony until 1961. 

Further reading: Cartia, Helder. Palaces of Goa: Models and 
Types of Indo-Portuguese Civil Architecture. London: Rob¬ 
ert Hale, 1999; Kaye, Myriam. Introduction to Bombay and 
Goa. Hong Kong: Odyssey Guides, 1991; Leasor, James. The 
Sea Wolves. London: Corgi, 1980; Remy. Goa: Rome of the 
Orient. London: Arthur Barker, 1957; Turner, Christopher. 
Visitor’s Guide to Goa. Ashbourne, UK: MPC, 1995. 

Justin Corfield 

Godunov, Boris 

(c. 1551-1605) Russian czar 

Boris Godunov was born in about 1551 and was one of 
the transitional figures in a nation’s history who keeps the 
machinery of state running in times of crisis. Godunov 
first came into prominence as one of the apparatchiks of 
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Ivan IV (the Terrible), who helped that czar organize 
his social and administrative system. 

This must have also clandestinely involved oper¬ 
ating the oprichnina, the secret state police that Ivan 
used to keep his realm in a state of terror. The oprich¬ 
niki, as they were called, used to ride through Russia 
with wolves’ heads tethered to their saddles to frighten 
the population into submission. 

Ivan IV died in 1584 at the height of his power, hav¬ 
ing carried on a long correspondence with none other 
than Queen Elizabeth I of England. In the year after 
his death, the Cossack Yermak died in Siberia, but not 
before starting the massive Russian drang nach osten 
(drive to the east) that would take the Russians to the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

There they established the city of Vladivostok. 
When Ivan died, his son Theodore succeeded him to 
the throne as Theodore I. Theodore charged Boris with 
leading the Russian counterattack again Kuchum, the 
Siberian khan who had killed Yermak. Under Boris’s 
firm military hand, the Russians built two fortified 
trading posts at Tobolsk and Tyumen to guard their 
new frontier in Siberia. 

Theodore’s younger brother, Dimitri, died in 1591, 
and Theodore followed him in 1598. Whatever scruples 
the Russians may have had in the deaths of Ivan’s two 
sons, they were willing to sacrifice everything on the 
altar of expediency. Caught between a hostile Poland 
and Ottoman Turkey, they needed a strong man in 
the Kremlin to guide the affairs of the state, and Boris 
seemed the most likely candidate. Any doubts about 
Boris’s suitability to rule had been washed away in the 
year of Dimitri’s death. In that year, a vast horde of 
150,000 Tartars swept out of the Crimean Khanate. 

Khan Ghazi Gerei II was determined to destroy Rus¬ 
sia before it could attack the Crimea. On July 4, 1591, 
outside Moscow Boris met the Tartars with a fraction 
of the Russian army. The muskets and artillery held by 
Boris and his commander, Prince Theodore Mstislav- 
sky, wreaked terrible slaughter as thousands of Tartars 
were killed or wounded. The next day, Godunov and 
Mstislavsky launched a furious pursuit of the panic- 
stricken Tartars, marking the beginning of the decline 
of the Crimean Khanate. 

To the Russian people, Boris was obviously the 
man to lead them, and he was raised to be czar by 
the Russian Great Assembly in February 1598. Con¬ 
stantly insecure on his throne, Boris feared one family 
among the boyars—the Romanovs. Ivan IV’s first wife, 
Anastasia, had been a member of the Romanov family 
and had been the wife of Theodore I. With the death 


of Theodore I, the Riurik dynasty became extinct, and 
the Romanovs had an excellent claim on the throne. In 
June 1601, Boris moved against the Romanovs, taking 
their lands and banishing them from Moscow. He con¬ 
tinued efforts to modernize the medieval Grand Duchy 
of Muscovy into the Russian empire. The Russian 
Orthodox Church was formally organized, and Boris 
continued a policy of peace in the west. 

In 1604, Boris faced a new danger. A challenger to 
the throne, known as the False Dimitri, appeared, sup¬ 
ported by the Poles, who were determined to weaken 
the growing Russian state. Dmitri claimed to be the son 
of Ivan come back to claim his father’s throne. People 
rallied to him. The Cossacks, always looking for an 
opportunity for a good fight and loot, joined his cause. 
In spring 1604, Boris’s brother and minister of the inte¬ 
rior, Simeon, led a force against the Cossacks. However, 
he was defeated by them and sent back with the mes¬ 
sage that the Cossacks would soon enough arrive with 
the real czar—Dimitri. 

In November 1604, Dimitri committed a grave tac¬ 
tical mistake. Rather than pressing on to take Moscow, 
he committed his army to the prolonged siege of the city 
of Novgorod Seversk. The commander of Novgorod 
Seversk, Peter Basamov, managed to defeat all attempts 
to take the town. On January 20, 1605, battle erupted. 
None could make headway against the closely mustered 
musketeers and artillery of Boris’s army. However, in a 
major tactical blunder, the leaders of Boris’s relief army 
squandered their victory. Rather than pursue the enemy 
into the steppes, they instead decided on punishing the 
cities that had sworn allegiance to the false czar. 

Suddenly in April 1605, Czar Boris died; many 
suspected he had been poisoned. In May 1605, Peter 
Basamov, the defender of Novgorod Seversk, swore alle¬ 
giance to Dimitri. With Peter’s support, Dimitri entered 
Moscow in triumph. Both Dimitri and Basamov would 
be killed. Foreign invasion and internal dissent contin¬ 
ued to tear apart the Russian state. 

See also Mughal Empire; Ottoman Empire ( 1450 - 
1750 ). 

Further reading: Bartlett, Roger. A History of Russia. New 
York: Palgrave, 2005; Chambers, James. The Devil’s Horse¬ 
men: The Mongol Invasion of Europe. New York: Atheneum, 
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Riders for over One Thousand Years. New York: Barnes 
and Noble, 1995; Hildinger, Erik. Warriors of the Steppe, a 
Military History of Central Asia, 500 b.c. to 1700 a.d. New 
York: Da Capo, 1997; Hingley, Ronald. Russia: A Concise 
History. London: Thames and Hudson, 2003; Lincoln, W. 
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Bruce. Romanovs: Autocrats of All the Russians. New York: 
Doubleday, 1981. 

John Murphy 

Great Wall of China, the 

Most of the Great Wall of China that stands now was 
built in the second half of the 16th century during the 
Ming dynasty to connect the principal garrison points 
of the Ming defensive system against Mongol attacks. 

Being northern nomads the Yuan (Mongol) dynasty 
had no need for the Great Wall as a defense barrier. In 
1368, a Chinese rebel, Zhu Yuanzhang (Chu Yuan-chang), 
ended the Yuan dynasty, established the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644), and gained complete control of both Inner 
and Outer Mongolia almost to Lake Baikal and to Hami 


in the northwest. His son Yongle (Yungdo), the third 
Ming emperor, was also a seasoned commander and per¬ 
sonally led five campaigns into Mongolia in the early 
15th century. Then he chose a defensive posture against 
the approximately 2 million Mongols whose homeland 
stretched from northwestern Manchuria, across Mongo¬ 
lia and modern Xinjiang (Sinkiang). 

Mongols still nurtured the dream of rebuilding 
the empire of Genghis Khan but fortunately for the 
Ming, they were divided and often warred with one 
another. In a pattern that went back for 2,000 years, the 
sedentary Chinese and their nomadic northern neigh¬ 
bors had conducted official trade under the tributary 
system. Thus Mongol chiefs were enrolled as Ming vas¬ 
sals, paid tribute, and received gifts in return. Mongols 
also sold livestock, especially horses, to the Chinese in 
exchange for Chinese raw materials and manufactured 
goods such as silks, tea, and metals. 



The Great Wall of China meanders across mountains and valleys. Most of the Great Wall that stands now was built during the second half 
of the 16th century during the Ming dynasty. 
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After his conquests, Emperor Yongle (r. 1402-24) 
decided to withdraw to an inner line of defense and 
divided the northern border into the Nine Defense 
Areas, each guarded by a garrison along a line that 
eventually became the Great Wall. It stretched from 
Shanhaiguan (Shanhaikuan) or Mountain Sea Pass in 
the east to Jiayuguan (Chiayukuan) 1,500 miles to the 
west. It was a gigantic project. Stone was used for the 
lower courses, facing, and gates, while rubble filled 
the core. Huge kilns fired large bricks where stone 
was not available; bricks were also used for the tow¬ 
ers and crenellations. 

Although not uniform throughout most of the wall 
measured 35 feet high and 25 feet wide at the top with 
towers every half a mile or so that reach to 50 feet. 
Where the land is mountainous the wall followed the 
crest of the ridges; it blocked roadways and damned 
rivers. Since the Ming capital Beijing (Peking) was 
close to the wall (one day’s ride), more than a hundred 
passes or barriers with monumental gateways guarded 
strategic points along the eastern section to the sea 
at Sanhaiguan. At the western terminus at Jiayuguan 
(Chiayukuan) at the northwestern tip of Gansu (Kansu) 
province another formidable fortress marked the start¬ 
ing point of the Silk Road. 

The Great Wall was Ming China’s inner line of 
defense against the nomadic Mongols in the north 
and wall building continued to the end of the dynasty. 
Yet it was not totally effective because the Mongols 
were able to breach or bypass it. Its building exhib¬ 
ited sophisticated technology and consumed vast 
resources. 

Further reading: Jagchid, Sechin, and Van Jay Symons. Teace, 
War, and Trade along the Great Wall, Nomadic-Chinese In¬ 
teraction through Two Millennia. Bloomington: University of 
Indiana Press, 1989; Waldron, Arthur N. The Great Wall of 
China: From History to Myth. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1990. 
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Guicciardini, Francesco 

(1483-1540) historian, diplomat, and statesman 

Guicciardini was born in Florence to patrician parents. 
After receiving a humanistic education, he obtained a 
degree in civil law from the University of Padua and be¬ 
gan practicing law in Florence. In a calculated maneuver 
that was designed for political advancement, he mar¬ 


ried Maria Salviati, whose family was aligned with the 
Medici. Within a few years of his marriage, he became 
ambassador to Ferdinand of Aragon for the Republic of 
Florence and later served in the Florentine government 
when the Medici family held political power. 

Although Guicciardini was critical of clerical abus¬ 
es in the church, he did not hesitate to accept political 
preference from the papacy when it was to his advan¬ 
tage. He was an official in several cities and territories 
in the Papal States under popes Feo X and Clement 
VII and served as counselor and papal lieutenant gen¬ 
eral for the latter. 

Guicciardini’s writings on politics and history are 
extensive. They include a history of Florence and a cri¬ 
tique of his friend Niccolo Machiavelli’s Discourses 
on the First Ten Books of Titus Livy. However, today 
Guicciardini is appreciated primarily for his Ricordi 
and for his magnum opus, The History of Italy. 

The Ricordi’ s maxims offer a set of reflections on 
politics, history, and the conduct of life. Those that deal 
with Guicciardini’s sense of history demonstrate that he 
held a view of history that differed from that of Machia- 
velli and humanist historians, who perceived history 
as exemplary and counseled their contemporaries to 
imitate ancient Rome. Guicciardini stressed that the 
mutability of human affairs, driven by the conflicting 
self-interests of leaders, coupled with the unpredict¬ 
ability of fortune make it impossible to derive lessons 
from history. To expect his contemporaries to act like 
citizens of ancient Rome, he wrote, was similar to 
expecting a jackass to behave like a horse. Guicciardi¬ 
ni believed that the value of history lies in its ability to 
preserve the memory of the past. 

The History of Italy is the product of his mature 
thinking about the momentous events that he partici¬ 
pated in or was witness to from the 1490s to 1534. Its 
scope and its stress on the self-aggrandizement of the 
secular and religious leaders of the time give the book 
an appeal that far exceeds the parochial orientation of 
humanist history. The book opens with the invasion of 
Italy in 1494 by the forces of Charles VIII of France, an 
event that Guicciardini regarded as calamitous because 
it opened the door to repeated invasions by Europe¬ 
an powers. It marked the end of city-state hegemony 
on the peninsula and the balance of power politics 
brokered by Forenzo de’ Medici. The discovery of the 
New World, the spread of syphilis in Europe, and an 
awareness of the impending rift in Christianity are also 
features of the book. The History ends with the rapa¬ 
cious sack of Rome by the Imperial forces of Charles 
V and the death of Pope Clement VII. Guicciardini was 
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completing the History when he died at his estate in 
Santa Margherita on May 22, 1540. 

Further reading: Bondanella, Peter. Francesco Guicciardini. 
Boston: Twayne Publishers, 1976; Gilbert, Felix. Machiavelli 


and Guicciardini. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1965; Phillips, Mark. Francesco Guicciardini: The Histori¬ 
an’s Craft. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1977. 
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Habsburg dynasty 

The Habsburgs were a European dynasty that ruled 
much of central Europe for six centuries (1273-1918). 
During this period, they ruled over Hungary, the 
Czech lands, Croatia, Slovenia, Slovakia, and Aus¬ 
tria. Consequently, they were known as the House of 
Austria. Through a series of fortuitous marriages, they 
ascended to the monarchy in Spain after 1516 (includ¬ 
ing Spanish possessions overseas and in Italy) and in 
Hungary and Bohemia after 1526. 

The Habsburgs attained preeminent European 
status with Maximilian I (1459-1519). His fortune 
was made when he married the heiress of Burgundy in 
1477, thus securing the rich inheritance of the Neth¬ 
erlands and the county of Burgundy for the family. As 
he now held all of the Austrian possessions as well as 
Alsace, the family was now a dynasty on a par with the 
Valois dynasty of France. More energetic than his 
father, Maximiliam tried to make the Holy Roman 
Empire a functioning entity rather than a collection 
of 300 independent principalities. For a time, he suc¬ 
ceeded, but, overall, the Empire remained divided, due 
in part to the jealousy of other dynasties, such as the 
Houses of Bavaria and Saxony, which felt eclipsed by 
the Habsburgs. Maximilian secured the fortune of his 
house when he married his son and his daughter, Philip 
and Margaret, to the son and the daughter of Ferdinand 
V and Isabella I of Spain. Although the Spanish heir, 
Juan, soon died, the progeny of Philip and Juana—the 


eldest son Charles—inherited the whole of the Spanish 
possessions including the overseas possessions in the 
Americas as well as in Italy. 

CHARLES V 

Charles V strode the globe as a colossus and was the 
most dominant figure in European history since Char¬ 
lemagne. Inheriting all Habsburg and Spanish posses¬ 
sions, he had as his main concern during his reign to 
preserve the integrity of the Empire. He was able to 
do so although beset by the Turks, France, and the 
Protest Reformation. On his abdication in 1555, 
the Habsburgs split into a Spanish line (1555-1700) 
and an Austrian line (1555-1740). After 1740, the 
Habsburgs ruled through a female line, the House of 
Habsburg-Lorraine. 

The period between 1525, when Spanish troops 
defeated the French at Pavia, and 1643, when the French 
returned the favor at Rocroi, is known as the golden 
age of Spain. Enriched by the precious metals from the 
Americas and with an impressive military, Spain domi¬ 
nated Europe especially during the reign of Philip II 
(1556-98). Attempting to add England through mar¬ 
riage with Mary I, he saw his dream die with her in 
1558. Her successor, Elizabeth I, ultimately became 
hostile, leading to the Spanish Armada’s defeat by 
the Dutch and English in 1588. His attempt to put 
down the Reformation led to a revolt of the Dutch 
that ultimately succeeded. His annexation of Portu¬ 
gal in 1580 led to tensions that led to revolt in 1640. 
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His intervention in France was an attempt to aid Cath¬ 
olics; the attempt to put his daughter on the throne as a 
daughter of a French princess was in vain. 

Ultimately, Habsburg Spain under Philip II tried 
to do too much. In terms of family solidarity, Spain 
was the leader under Philip II, the money source under 
his next two successors, and the duke under the last 
ruler of the line. Philip embarked on a series of mar¬ 
riages between the two branches of the Habsburgs. 
The resulting lineage was weakened by inbreeding. 
Philip III (1598-1621), the product of the marriage of 
Philip and his niece, was a rather feeble ruler. Phillip IV 
(1621-65) was more capable but also somewhat lazy. 
He was a patron of the arts however and his age was 
the age of El Greco and Velazquez. His son, Charles II 
(1665-1700), another product of an uncle-niece mar¬ 
riage, was somewhat feeble-minded and physically 
weak. On his death, the subsequent War of the Span¬ 
ish Succession (1702-13) led to the loss of Spain to 
the Habsburgs. 

AUSTRIAN HABSBURGS 

The Austrian Habsburgs made peace by acquiring 
the Habsburg possessions in the Netherlands and in 
northern Italy. They had survived by having successive 
missions in Europe. In the 16th century, Austria was a 
bulwark against the Turks. In the 17th century, it sup¬ 
ported the Counter-Reformation and tried to make 
a real state out of the Holy Roman Empire. When the 
latter failed, Austria found a new mission in expand¬ 
ing along the Danube and into the Carpathians, which 
included Hungary, Transylvania, Bohemia, and Galicia 
in Poland. For a brief time, the Empire also included 
northern Serbia. 

Ferdinand I (r. 1556-64) and Maximilian II (r. 1564- 
76) were rulers who governed moderately and wisely 
the Holy Roman Empire. Ferdinand, through his mar¬ 
riage to the heiress of Hungary and Bohemia, added 
these lands to the family. Rudolf I (r. 1575-1612) was 
less capable and was deposed, and his successor, Math¬ 
ias I (r. 1612-19), was not effective. 

A member of a cognate line, Ferdinand II (r. 1619- 
37), faced with rebellion by Protestants in both Bohe¬ 
mia and Austria, put these revolts down and came close 
to enforcing a revocation of the Treaty of Augsburg. 
For a while, it seemed that he would reach his goal in 
the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48). Nonetheless, Fer¬ 
dinand II and Ferdinand III (r. 1637-57) devoted their 
energies to Austrian expansion. Leopold I (r. 1657- 
1705) was the most dogged opponent of Louis XIV 
and the Turks. He was succeeded by Joseph I (r. 1705- 


11), who in turn was succeeded by his brother, Charles 
VI, who was the Austrian candidate in the War of the 
Spanish Succession. 

The death of Charles VI in 1740 led to the War of 
the Austrian Succession, as he left no male descendants. 
However, his capable daughter, Maria Theresa (1740- 
80), held the dominions together with the exception of 
Silesia. She was considered an enlightened despot, as 
she instituted civil reforms. Her son, Joseph II, tried to 
institute reforms too soon. His successors Leopold II 
(r. 1790-92) and Francis II (r. 1792-1835) were more 
conservative. 

The 19th and early 20th centuries saw new chal¬ 
lenges as rising nationalism threatened to break up the 
multinational empire of the Habsburgs. The last ruler 
of the dynasty was Franz Josef, who ruled from 1848 
to 1916. However, Austria lost territories to Italy and 
Germany despite gaining land in the Balkans. 

The end came in World War I when the Emperor 
Charles was forced to abdicate in 1918-19. Today, of 
the Habsburg descendants, the only monarchs are the 
ruling family of the tiny municipality of Liechtenstein 
sandwiched between Austria and Switzerland. 

Further reading: Braudel, Fernand. The Mediterranean 
and the Mediterranean World in the Age of Philip II. Sian, 
Reynolds, trans. London: Collier, 1973; Bridge, F. R. The 
Habsburg Monarchy among the Great Powers, 1815-1918. 
Oxford: Berg Press, 1991; Brook-Shepherd, Gordon. The 
Last Habsburg. London: Weybright and Talley, 1965; Den¬ 
ham, James. The Cradle of the Habsburgs. London: Chatto 
& Windus, 1907; Lowett, A. W. Early Habsburg Spain. Ox¬ 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1986; Macartney, C. A. The 
Habsburg Empire. London: Macmillan, 1969; Wheatcroff, 
Andrew. The Habsburgs: Embodying Empire. London/New 
York: Viking Press, 1995. 
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hacienda in Spanish America 

Hacienda (ah-see-END-ah) in Spanish America re¬ 
fers to the institution of private landownership, or a 
landed estate, owned by a hacendado (ah-sen-DA-doh). 
Hacienda emerged as the principal form of landown¬ 
ership, and one of the principal social institutions in 
the core areas of the Spanish empire (especially New 
Spain and New Castile, or Mexico and Peru) in the late 
16th century. The transition from encomienda to haci¬ 
enda has been the subject of considerable research and 
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debate among scholars. Since the pioneering work of 
Francois Chevalier (1952), a large body of scholarship 
has shown that this transition was neither linear nor 
direct, and that attention to local and regional history 
is essential for understanding this transition in specific 
contexts. 

It is useful to distinguish between two main types of 
hacienda, although the two were often combined: agri¬ 
cultural and pastoral. Agricultural haciendas were typi¬ 
cally established in areas of densest Indian settlement, 
where a servile labor force made possible its day-to-day 
operation. The rich agricultural lands surrounding Mex¬ 
ico City, for instance, were peppered with hundreds of 
such haciendas. At the core of a typical agricultural haci¬ 
enda was the “great house,” the residence of its Spanish 
or Creole hacendado. Pastoral haciendas, devoted prin¬ 
cipally to grazing of cattle and sheep, emerged mainly 
on the periphery of Spain’s American holdings, such as 
in northern Mexico and the pampas (plains) of the Rio 
de la Plata region. Haciendas could also include mines, 
obrajes (workshops), and other enterprises. A typical 
hacienda included numerous tracts of noncontiguous 
lands devoted to a variety of productive operations, 
especially farming, ranching, and mining. 

Hacendados accumulated their lands in numerous 
ways, mainly through direct and legal usurpation of 
collectively held Indian lands. Hacienda lands were also 
often acquired through purchase and legal appropriation 
of tracts left vacant in consequence of Indian depopula¬ 
tion. The distinction between haciendas and plantations 
is not always clear, although the latter term is generally 
applied to large-scale, well-capitalized, market oriented 
economic enterprises devoted to one or two tropical 
export products (sugar, tobacco, indigo), often worked 
by African slaves. This is in contrast to the typically less 
capitalized, more locally and subsistence oriented pro¬ 
duction of haciendas, though the distinctions are often 
difficult to draw. Other forms of landownership that 
blend into hacienda include estancias (a-STAHN-see- 
ahs) and latifundia (lah-te-FOON-dee-ah). The former 
refers principally to large cattle and sheep ranches on the 
periphery of the Spanish American empire, and the latter 
to massive private landholdings and monopolization of 
land resources in a particular area. 

The question of labor relations inevitably accom¬ 
panies discussions of the nature of the Spanish Ameri¬ 
can hacienda. The typical colonial labor relationship on 
haciendas was the institution of debt peonage, in which 
laborers were bound to the hacienda principally in con¬ 
sequence of their accumulated debt to the hacendado. 
Yet here, too, there remains considerable controversy. In 


some contexts, debt effectively bound laborers to hacien¬ 
das. In other cases, mainly those in which population den¬ 
sities were lower and labor thus scarcer, debt was some¬ 
times used as a kind of lever by peons in order to secure 
pay advances and more favorable working conditions, 
and to play one hacendado off against another. In light 
of the great variety and complexity of Spanish American 
colonial society, questions regarding the nature of land 
and labor relations in specific contexts remain the topic 
of ongoing scholarly research and debate. 

See also sugarcane plantations in the Americas. 

Further reading: Chevalier, Francois. Land and Society 
in Colonial Mexico: The Great Hacienda. Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1970; Gibson, Charles. Spain 
in America. New York: Harper & Row, 1966; Morner, Mag¬ 
nus. “The Spanish American Hacienda: A Survey of Recent 
Research and Debate.” Hispanic American Historical Re¬ 
view 53 (1973). 
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Harvard College 

Founded in 1636 in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Har¬ 
vard was the first institution of higher learning in Eng¬ 
land’s American colonies and has remained a preemi¬ 
nent center of education in the United States for almost 
four centuries. 

From the beginning, Harvard was an intrinsically 
Puritan institution. It reflected the Calvinists’ commit¬ 
ment to biblical literacy and was founded so that New 
England could train its own ministry. The General Court 
of Massachusetts chartered the college on October 28, 
1636. It was in Newtown, which was subsequently 
renamed Cambridge as tribute to the English university 
where many Puritans had been educated. Harvard’s first 
master was Nathaniel Eaton, who began teaching classes 
in 1638, although his tenure lasted only a year. As Gover¬ 
nor John Winthrop noted, Eaton was guilty of provid¬ 
ing his boarders with “ill and scant diet” and of beating 
one student with “a walnut tree plant big enough to have 
killed a horse.” Nevertheless, many early New Englanders 
placed their faith in the college, including a young man 
named John Harvard. When Harvard died in 1638, he 
left his library and half of his property to the college, lead¬ 
ing the General Court to rename the school in his honor. 

In 1640, Henry Dunster was named the college’s first 
president and he placed Harvard on firm footing. With¬ 
in two years, the college constructed “Old College,” 
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Harvard’s first college building. At this site, on Sep¬ 
tember 23, 1642, the college hosted its first graduation. 
Nine “young men of good hope” received their bach¬ 
elor degrees according to Winthrop, seven of whom left 
to fight for the Puritan cause in the English Civil War. 
In 1655, Harvard built an “Indian College” to educate 
and evangelize Native Americans, although this experi¬ 
ment was largely abandoned after King Philip’s War. 
The building subsequently became the site of the first 
American university press. 

Although founded to train ministers, Harvard pro¬ 
vided a far broader education from the start. The charter 
of 1650 (under which Harvard still operates) stated that 
the college’s purpose was “the advancement of all good 
literature artes and Sciences. ” Accordingly, Harvard pro¬ 
vided a liberal arts education, heavily emphasizing the 
Greek and Latin classics, rather than vocational train¬ 
ing. Yet religion remained central to Harvard’s mission 
in the 17th century. Most of its presidents were ministers, 
including Increase Mather, while more than half of its 
graduates became clergymen. By 1700, more than four 
hundred men had attended Harvard, including many of 
Massachusetts’s secular and religious leaders. 

In the 18th century, Harvard liberalized its curricu¬ 
lum and theology, reflecting the emergent ideas of the 
European Enlightenment. Student life likewise became 
more vibrant in the 1720s with the establishment of the 
first college periodical (“The Telltale”) and groups like 
the Philomusarian Club. Enrollment surged and gradu¬ 
ates’ vocations shifted focus, with only a quarter enter¬ 
ing the ministry. The Great Awakening and the American 
Revolution divided the college, although Harvard gradu¬ 
ates John Adams and John Hancock were instrumental 
in the creation of the United States. Harvard was first 
called a “university” in 1780 and quickly grew into its 
name, adding a medical school in 1782. 

Further reading: Axtell, James, The School upon the Hill: 
Education and Society in Colonial New England. New Ha¬ 
ven, CT: Yale University Press, 1974; Morison, Samuel Eliot, 
Three Centuries of Harvard, 1636-1936. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1936. 
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Henry IV 

(1552-1610) first Bourbon king of France 

Henry was born in Pau, Bearn, Navarre, on December 
13, 1552, to Antoine de Bourbon, duke of Vendome 


(1518-62). Antoine was descended from the Capetian 
royal line, became Huguenot (Protestant), but then re¬ 
turned to Roman Catholicism. Henry’s mother, Jeanne 
d’Albret, the Huguenot queen of Navarre (1528-72), 
raised Henry as a Huguenot in Bearn. Henry received 
a military education from French general Gaspard de 
Coligny (1519-72) and became the Huguenot leader 
in 1569. 

Henry succeeded to the throne of Navarre upon his 
mother’s death on June 9, 1572. On August 18, 1572, 
he married Marguerite de Valois (1555-1615), his sec¬ 
ond cousin and childhood playmate. The marriage 
was arranged to alleviate the divisions wrought by the 
French Wars of Religion and reconcile the Roman Cath¬ 
olics with the Huguenots. Queen Mother Catherine de 
Medicis (1519-89) forced King Charles IX (1550-74) 
and the future Henry III (1551-89) to order the Hugue¬ 
not guests at the wedding to be killed. Some 3,000 
Huguenots were killed in Paris, including de Coligny. 
Despite a royal order to stop the killing, the slaughter 
spread throughout France, and 70,000 more Huguenots 
were killed. To save his life, Henry was forced to become 
Roman Catholic and stay confined to the court. He 
escaped and returned to Navarre and the Huguenot faith. 

The Catholic League was formed in 1576 to 
oppose the Huguenots. It operated under the guid¬ 
ance of Henry, duke of Guise (1550-88), who con¬ 
trolled Henry III. Henry III and Guise fought Henry 
of Navarre unsuccessfully at the Battle of Coutras on 
October 20, 1587. Henry III was afraid of Guise’s 
popularity and his secret longing for the throne and 
ordered his assassination; he promptly left Paris under 
threat by Guise supporters. 

Henry III reconciled with Henry in Navarre to gain 
his military support against the league and to win con¬ 
trol over Paris. Together, they besieged Paris on July 
30. Henry III was assassinated on August 2, 1589, and 
Henry of Navarre became king. The Catholic League, 
which was financially supported by Roman Catholic 
Spain, would not accept him as monarch and forced 
him to fight for the throne. 

On July 25, 1592, Henry was encouraged by his 
mistress and mother of three of his illegitimate children, 
Gabrielle d’Estree (1571-99), to repudiate his Protestant 
faith and permanently become Roman Catholic. He did 
so in July 1593. He was immensely popular not only 
because he ended decades of war, but also because he was 
conciliatory and practical. Henry declared the Edict of 
Nantes in 1598, which established Roman Catholicism 
as the state religion and offered religious toleration to the 
Huguenots, who were heavily engaged in trade. 
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The Wars of Religion had taken an enormous toll on 
France, so Henry’s immediate goal was reconstruction. 
Rather than exhaust the treasury with more wars, Henry 
paid off the nobles who disagreed with him. He systemized 
finances and soon created a reserve of 18 million livres. 

Henry’s marriage to Marguerite of Valois was 
annulled by Pope Clement VIII (1536-1605) in 1599. 
Henry married Marie de Medicis (1573-1642) on 
December 17, 1600. They had six children, the first of 
whom would become Louis XIII. The couple welcomed 
Marguerite of Valois into their family; she helped rear 
the children and was very popular with the French peo¬ 
ple. Henry also had eight more illegitimate children with 
various other mistresses. 

Henry sent Samuel de Champlain, Pierre Dugua, 
sieur de Monts to the New World to claim it for France. 
Henry’s foreign policy was meant to bring France to the 
forefront of power. He made alliances with Italy, the 
Swiss, and some Protestant German princes. He was 
assassinated on May 14, 1610, by a religious fanatic. He 
was buried at the Saint Denis Basilica, the burial place 
of French monarchs. His legal son and heir, the future 
Louis XIII, was only nine years old, so Marie de Medicis 
served as regent until 1617. 

See also Counter-Reformation (Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion) in Europe; Medici family; Reformation, the; voy¬ 
ages of discovery. 

Further reading: Chamberlin, E. R. Marguerite of Navarre. 
New York: The Dial Press, 1974; De Vaissiere, Pierre. Henry 
IV. Paris: A. Fayard, 1928; Love, Ronald. S. Blood and Re¬ 
ligion: The Conscience of Henry IV, 1553-1593. Montreal: 
McGill-Queens University Press, 2001; Mousnier, R. The As¬ 
sassination of Henry IV. New York: Scribner, 1973; Rothrock, 
George A. The Huguenots: A Biography of a Minority. Chica¬ 
go, IL: Nelson-Hall, 1979; Wolfe, Michael. The Conversion of 
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ern France. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1993. 
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Henry VII 

(1457-1509) Tudor king of England 

Henry Tudor was born to Margaret Beaufort of the 
House of Lancaster—the “red roses” in 15th century 
England’s War of the Roses—and Edmund Tudor, the 
earl of Richmond, who died in Henry’s infancy. The 
War of the Roses came to a lull in 1471 when Edward 
IV (of the House of York, the opposing “white roses”) 


was restored to the throne—but his death 12 years 
later returned turmoil to England. Encouraged by his 
Lancastrian maternal family, Henry contested the claim 
to the throne made by Richard III, the duke of Glouces¬ 
ter and Edward’s brother and most powerful general. It 
took two years, but Henry’s eventual victory ended the 
War of the Roses decisively and established the House 
of Tudor in the monarchy of England. 

Peace and prosperity were Henry’s watchwords 
as king of England. Though his taxes were often high, 
they aimed not to line pockets but to restore the coffers 
depleted by civil war, and a treaty with the French that 
granted to them much of the territory they had gained 
during previous reigns brought substantial money to the 
royal treasury and spared the kingdom further fighting 
over matters now generations in the past. 

Economic reforms presaged the weakening of the 
nobility’s financial power compared to that of the mer¬ 
chant class, which under Tudor rule would become more 
and more significant up through the English Renais¬ 
sance (both Henry VIII and Elizabeth I were Tudor 
monarchs). 

Henry also turned the Star Chamber—a court that 
had developed from the royal council—into a special tri¬ 
bunal whose sessions were closed to the public, which 
made them available to commoners who sought to make 
complaints against the nobility. 

Although the Star Chamber could examine and 
overturn the decisions of lower courts, it was explicitly 
used by Henry to ensure the power to prosecute individ¬ 
uals considered untouchable by ordinary courts. It was 
not a new concept—similar courts had been used across 
Europe for centuries—but Henry’s application of it at the 
end of the War of Roses helped to turn the chaos of that 
period into the opportunity for a new order. 

Though it was his son and successor, Henry VIII, 
who would split the Church of England off from the 
diocese of Rome, Henry VII in a sense got the ball roll¬ 
ing: When his oldest son died, he sought to marry his 
daughter-in-law, Catherine of Aragon, to Henry VIII, 
his younger son. A papal dispensation was necessary, 
and although it was granted, the necessity lent a tense 
tenor to European affairs for most of a year. Eventually, 
Henry decided against the marriage, and the dispensa¬ 
tion was not required—but this betrothal was instru¬ 
mental in influencing young Henry VIII’s opinion of the 
pope’s influence in royal matters. 

Further reading: Bevan, Bryan. Henry VII: The First Tu¬ 
dor King. London: Rubicon Press, 2000; Weir, Alison. The 
War of the Roses. New York: Ballantine, 1996; Williams, 
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Neville. The Life and Times of Henry VII. London: Orion 
Publishing, 1994. 

Bill Kte’pi 

Henry VIII 

(1491-1547) English monarch 

Henry VIII was king of England from 1509 to 1547. 
He is perhaps best known for his succession of wives, 
some of whom were put to death, and was a key figure 
in both English and religious history. 

EARLY LIFE 

Henry was born June 28, 1491, the second son of King 
Henry VII. Raised as a prince and second in succes¬ 
sion to the throne, Henry was an intelligent and athletic 
youth. He was schooled in Latin, Greek, and French, 
his upbringing in a large degree under the control of his 
paternal grandmother, Margaret Beaufort, an intelligent 
and shrewd woman. By age 10, Henry was expected 
to attend and even preside at royal functions, official¬ 
ly receiving his brother’s betrothed bride and his own 
future first wife, Princess Catherine of Aragon, in 1501. 

Henry’s life changed dramatically in 1502 when his 
older brother Prince Arthur died unexpectedly at age 
16. Arthur had been married less than five months to 
Catherine of Aragon. A year later, Henry’s father began 
negotiations to allow Henry to marry his brother’s 
widow, which required special permission from the pope 
in Rome. That year, at age 11, Henry became officially 
engaged to Catherine, though they were not married till 
after Henry became king. During those years, Catherine 
became a political pawn in the diplomatic negotiations 
between Spain and England, as Henry’s father threat¬ 
ened several times to cancel the engagement. 

THE YOUNG KING 

When his father died in April 1509, Henry was offi¬ 
cially crowned king of England, lord of Ireland, and 
king of France (a nominal title, since he only ruled a 
portion of France). Two months later, Henry married 
Catherine of Aragon. The 18-year-old king made an 
impressive appearance at court, being extremely physi¬ 
cally fit and robust and thrilled with jousting, hunting, 
and dancing. He was attentive to the responsibilities 
of governing, but avoided routine meetings, expect¬ 
ing his counselors to go to him at his convenience to 
report and present issues requiring Henry’s decision. 
Chief among his counselors was Thomas Wolsey, who 



Most famous for having six wives, Henry VIII broke with the 
Catholic Church and created the Church of England. 


became Henry’s chief minister in 1512. His early years 
of marriage to Catherine were generally happy ones, 
but marred by the fact that his first child was stillborn, 
and his second child, a son, died within six weeks of 
his birth. In 1515, a daughter, Mary I (crowned Queen 
Mary in 1553), was born. 

During this time, there were substantial changes in 
neighboring France and the rest of Europe. In 1515, King 
Louis XII of France died, and his son Francis I took the 
throne. In 1519, Emperor Maximilian died and his son 
Charles (nephew of Queen Catherine) became Emperor 
Charles V. The three young rulers were at times allies, 
and other times enemies (often two against the other) 
over the next 30 years. After Charles’s accession, Henry 
made an official visit to both King Francis and Charles 
at elaborately planned events marked with enormous 
pomp and ceremony. Wolsey, increasing in personal 
power during these years, represented Henry ably in 
orchestrating the events, ensuring that Henry had the 
upper hand wherever possible. 
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These years also marked the beginnings of the Prot¬ 
estant Reformation in Germany, when the young 
priest Martin Luther nailed his 95 Theses to the 
church door in Wittenburg on October 31,1517. Henry 
was fascinated by theology and sought to bring to his 
court men of great learning, including the esteemed 
scholar Erasmus of Rotterdam. At this time, Henry 
was completely opposed to the reformers, writing his 
own refutation of Protestant doctrine titled The Asser¬ 
tion of the Seven Sacraments, published in May 1521. 

HENRY’S DIVORCE FROM CATHERINE 

By 1525, Henry could see that Catherine would never 
bear him a son. Catherine was already 40 years old, 
and only their daughter Mary had lived past early 
childhood. Henry was greatly concerned to ensure a 
male heir to the throne for he knew that others would 
claim the throne, especially under a queen. Henry had an 
illegitimate son and considered the possibility of raising 
him to an official status but worried that this would 
simply aggravate the problem. Complicating matters 
was the fact that Henry had become enamored of a 
woman at his court named Anne Boleyn and was seek¬ 
ing to make her his mistress. 

Finally in 1527, Henry decided to seek divorce from 
Queen Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn. This required 
papal dispensation, a matter complicated greatly by the 
fact that Charles V had recently invaded Rome, the 
home of the pope, and was understandably hostile to 
Henry’s desire to divorce Charles’s aunt. The key figure 
in the negotiations with Pope Clement VII was Wolsey, 
now England’s cardinal and the second most powerful 
man in England after Henry. The argument crafted by 
Henry, Wolsey, and other councilors was that the mar¬ 
riage of Henry and Catherine was illegal, since she was 
previously married to Henry’s brother Arthur (even 
though a papal dispensation had been received for the 
marriage). Clement was pressed by both Henry and 
Charles to decide one way or the other but succeeded in 
delaying a decision for nearly five years. Wolsey’s unsuc¬ 
cessful efforts to get a decision from Clement eventually 
led to his downfall and removal from office. 

BREACH WITH THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

When informed by Anne Boleyn in 1533 that she was 
pregnant, a frustrated Henry decided to take matters 
into his own hands and declared that England had the 
authority to decide this matter, not a foreign pope. The 
legal and political maneuvering to accomplish this was 
complex, as Henry was both trying to avoid open war 
with Charles and Francis and to ensure that the neces¬ 


sary acts of Parliament were done correctly. By May 
of 1533, the new archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas 
Cranmer, with the support of nearly all the English 
bishops, had declared Henry divorced from Catherine 
and recognized his marriage to Anne. 

The breach with the Roman Catholic Church became 
complete in March 1534, with the passing of the Act of 
Supremacy, declaring that the king was, next to Christ, 
the “only Supreme Head in earth of the Church of 
England.” In order to ensure support for the act, an 
oath was administered to both church and civic officials. 
Most took the oath, but a few notable men refused to take 
the oath, including the king’s own chancellor, Thomas 
More. More, Bishop Fisher, and several others were put 
to death for their refusal to take the oath. This marked 
the beginning of the present-day Anglican Church as well 
as the suppression of the Catholic Church in England. 

HENRY’S SUBSEQUENT WIVES AND CHILDREN 

The hoped-for male heir did not come from Anne 
Boleyn. In September 1533, Anne bore Henry a daugh¬ 
ter named Elizabeth, eventually crowned Queen Eliza¬ 
beth I. Anne and Henry’s relationship slowly worsened 
after their marriage, but it was in April 1536 after Anne 
miscarried a baby boy that rumors of Anne’s infidelity 
surfaced. Charges of infidelity and treason were brought 
against Anne and her supposed lovers (though it is not 
clear how truthful the charges were). Anne and several 
men were put to death in May 1536. Two weeks after 
Anne’s death, Henry married Jane Seymour, a woman 
he had been courting for several months. Jane bore a 
son, Edward VI, in September 1537 and died soon 
after from the effects of childbirth. Henry was not to 
have any more children. 

Henry did have three more wives in succession. After 
a series of negotiations in 1540, Henry agreed to marry 
Anne of Cleves, the sister of an influential German duke. 
Assured that Anne was a great beauty, Henry was greatly 
disappointed upon meeting her, nearly putting off the 
marriage. Henry divorced her six months later in order 
to marry his new lover, Catherine Howard, in July 1540. 
His choice of Catherine was an unwise one. Unbeknown 
to Henry, Catherine had several previous lovers and per¬ 
haps had continued a relationship with one of them after 
her marriage. This eventually came to the notice of Hen¬ 
ry’s councillors, and with Henry’s consent, Catherine was 
tried and convicted of treason and executed in February 
1542. In July 1543, Henry married Catherine Parr. Only 
Catherine Parr and Anne of Cleves outlived Henry. 

By 1544 at age 53, Henry was an old man. He was 
substantially overweight, and his legs gave him great 
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trouble with infections nearly killing him. He rallied at 
the prospect of invading France, which he did in July 
1544, capturing the city of Boulogne at a high cost of 
men and supplies. War with France continued till 1546, 
when a treaty was signed between Henry and Francis 
I. By this time, Henry could no longer walk or stand 
without assistance (though he could still be lifted onto 
a horse and enjoy a hunt). Later in 1546, Henry real¬ 
ized he had not long to live and set about eliminating 
opponents to the succession of his heirs, most notably 
the duke of Norfolk and his son, the earl of Surrey, who 
were convicted on charges of treason just before Hen¬ 
ry’s own death. 

Henry died on January 28,1547. He was succeeded 
by his nine-year-old son, Edward VI. 

See also Tudor dynasty. 

Further reading: Bowie, John. Henry VIII: A Study of Pow¬ 
er in Action. New York: Dorset, 1990; Erickson, Carolly. 
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Neville. Henry VIII and His Court. New York: Macmillan, 
1971. 
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Hobbes, Thomas 

(1588-1679) political philosopher 

Thomas Hobbes, natural philosopher, was born to a 
local vicar and his wife on April 5, 1588, near Malmes¬ 
bury in Wiltshire, England. Aspects of his early family 
history remain obscure, but his uncle, Francis Hobbes, a 
successful merchant, took over his upbringing and early 
education. Hobbes, a talented and serious student, en¬ 
tered Magdalen College, Oxford, at age 14 and gradu¬ 
ated with his B.A. in 1608. 

Following his graduation, Hobbes became tutor 
and then secretary to William Cavendish, who would 
become the second earl of Devonshire. This connec¬ 
tion would mark a lifelong association with the Caven¬ 
dish family. The position also allowed Hobbes a return 
to study. Following William’s death, Hobbes took 
employment as a tutor to the son of Sir Gervase Clinton 
of Nottinghamshire from 1628 to 1631. In the midst of 
this period, he published his translation of Thucydides 
and began at age 40 a vigorous study of mathematics. 


He returned to the Cavendish family as tutor to the 
third earl of Devonshire in 1631 and spent time on the 
Continent meeting important scholars such as Galileo 
Galilei in 1636 as well as other intellectuals during his 
travels with Cavendish. 

POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS STRIFE 

Hobbes’s life intersected with an era of turbulent polit¬ 
ical and religious divides, and as a committed Royal¬ 
ist, Hobbes left for Paris in fear for his life when the 
Civil War erupted in 1640. Here he challenged Rene 
Descartes’s Meditations , studied optics, and pub¬ 
lished De cive in 1642, which examined the roles of 
the church and state. Hobbes also in these exile years 
tutored the prince of Wales from 1646 to 1648. In 
1651, he completed his most famous work, the Levia¬ 
than, and returned to England. Hobbes tempered his 
Royalist views, angering some Royalists along the way, 
and seemingly accepted the Puritan government, which 
had triumphed in the Civil War. 

The Leviathan established Hobbes’s lasting repu¬ 
tation and marked him as an important transitional 
thinker from medieval to modern thought. As the age 
seemed to confirm, Hobbes had an essentially dark 
view of human nature and mankind’s selfish appetites. 
Humans left to their own devices allowed evil impuls¬ 
es to flourish. Because of these traits and conditions, 
mankind must create a state, or Leviathan, for protec¬ 
tion. For Hobbes, the best ruler the state could produce 
was a monarch. Other issues such as freedom, property 
rights, justice, law, and morality were social creations 
without natural meaning. It was the existence of the 
power of the state alone that prevented war and chaos. 
The natural state of nature was “solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short. ” 

To escape from his base and animal nature, mankind 
enters into a contract, giving up individual interests 
for a covenant of security and peace, which the state 
provides. The sovereign, through its arbitrary power, 
guarantees these freedoms by the exercise of absolute 
authority. In this way, citizens are given their liberty. 
Mankind can follow his/her will without interference, 
yet this falls far short of the concept of free will in a 
religious sense. 

Hobbes’s examination of human society and human 
nature introduced a mechanistic and materialist world¬ 
view and stressed the importance of rationalist thought 
in understanding man and society. He also wrote in 
English, which allowed philosophical thought to be 
expressed in a common voice not dependent upon clas¬ 
sical thinkers. 
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The Leviathan was followed by De corpore (On 
the Body, 1655) containing large mathematical sec¬ 
tions, and De homine (On Man, 1657). These works 
completed his philosophical trilogy. Following the 
restoration in 1660, Hobbes gained the protection 
of Charles II as well as a state pension. However, 
Hobbes agreed to allow the king to vet his future pub¬ 
lications for possible controversy. 

Hobbes mathematical works and his attacks on 
methods of mathematical analysis led to further debate. 
Hobbes defended his mathematical arguments until the 
end of his days against a variety of scholarly attacks, 
some of which dismissed him as a serious mathemati¬ 
cal thinker. Other works followed such as his Dia¬ 
logue (1681), an attack on common law, and Behe¬ 
moth (1682), a history of the Long Parliament and the 
Civil War. Both had to await publication until after his 
death. He completed his autobiography in 1672, and 
in 1675 at age 86, he published translations of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. 

Hobbes returned from London to spend his final 
years with the Cavendish family and died at the age 
of 91, on December 4, 1679, at Hardwick Hall, Der¬ 
byshire. He never retired and was working on a book 
on squaring the circle at the time of his death. 

See also Locke, John. 

Further reading: Harrison, Ross. Hobbes, Locke and Con¬ 
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tershire: Clarendon Press, 2002; Martinich, A. P. Hobbes: A 
Biography. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999; 
Tuck, Richard. Hobbes: A Very Short Introduction. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2002. 
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Hohenzollern dynasty in 
Brandenburg and Prussia 


The Hohenzollern family established a dynasty ruling 
the German kingdoms of Brandenburg (1415-1918) 
and Prussia (1525-1918) until the end of World War 
I (1914-18). The Hohenzollerns were one of the most 
influential among the German royal families within the 
Holy Roman Empire and, during the period following 
its dismantling by Napoleon I of France (1769-1821) 


in 1806, joined the German kingdoms into a unified 
nation-state in 1871, thereby becoming emperors of 
Germany (1871-1918). 

The Hohenzollerns originated from the east¬ 
ern portions of the Frankish empire of Charlemagne 
(742-814). In 962, Otto I (912-73) was made Holy 
Roman Emperor. The Holy Roman Empire was a con¬ 
glomeration of a multitude of distinct entities differing 
greatly in size, rank, and influence (kingdoms, duchies, 
principalities, etc.). The most powerful rulers within 
the Empire served as electors, who selected a member 
from among their ranks to serve as emperor. Originally 
from southwestern Germany, the Hohenzollern family 
increased its land possessions and political influence 
through marriages, negotiations, and wars. The first 
recorded reference to a count of Zollern dates from 
1061. The origin of the family’s name is uncertain and 
may have been from the castle of Zollern near Stutt¬ 
gart, Germany. Eventually, two distinct lines of the 
family emerged: the Zollern-Hohenberg branch, which 
became extinct in 1486, and the burgraves, or imperial 
representatives, of Nuremberg, which continued into 
the modern era. 

Frederick of Zollern (?-c. 1200) succeeded as bur- 
grave of Nuremberg in 1192. After achieving power 



Today’s view of the castle in Hohenzollern, Germany. The 
Hohenzollerns set the course for the future of the country. 
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in Nuremberg, the Hohenzollerns continued expand¬ 
ing their control in the regions of Swabia and Fran¬ 
conia, both now part of Bavaria. Frederick’s sons 
founded two significant branches of the family known 
as the Franconian and Swabian lines, both controlling 
multiple territories. From the Franconian line derived 
the burgraves of Nuremberg, and later the electors of 
Brandenburg, the kings of Prussia, and the Emperors 
of Germany. 

In 1363, the Flohenzollerns attained the rank 
of princes of the Floly Roman Empire. Frederick VI 
(1371-1440), who controlled Nuremberg and other 
estates in Ansbach and Bayreuth in Franconia, became 
margrave of Brandenburg in 1411. In 1415, Holy 
Roman Emperor Sigismund (1368-1437) made Fred¬ 
erick elector of Brandenburg. As elector, he became 
known as Frederick I. From then on, Brandenburg 
emerged as the center of Hohenzollern power and the 
family continued to rise in influence among the Ger¬ 
man royal families. Frederick II (1413-70) increased 
his patrimony by purchasing territory from the Teu¬ 
tonic Knights and lower Lusatia from the Holy 
Roman Emperor. Albert Achilles (1414-86) initiated 
an attempt to consolidate the Hohenzollern family’s 
landholdings by passing a family law preventing the 
divisibility of Brandenburg. 

CONVERTING TO PROTESTANTISM 

In 1525, Albert of Brandenburg (1490-1568), the last 
grand master of the Teutonic Order, converted Prussia 
into a secular duchy and then, on advice from Martin 
Luther, converted to Protestantism at the time of the 
Reformation. The territories previously belonging to 
the order shifted to Prussian control. Though the Hohen¬ 
zollerns converted to the Lutheran religion, they later 
converted to Calvinism. However, the Hohenzollerns’ 
subjects were allowed to remain Lutheran. The Hohen¬ 
zollern holdings of Brandenburg and Prussia united 
under a single ruler when John Sigismund (1572-1619), 
who acquired Cleves, Mark, and Ravensburg in 1614, 
inherited the duchy of Prussia in 1618. 

Frederick William, the Great Elector (1620-88), 
was elector of Brandenburg and duke of Prussia. He 
expanded his landholdings by obtaining East Pomera¬ 
nia and secularized territories. During his reign, Fred¬ 
erick William worked to consolidate Hohenzollern 
authority throughout its landholdings to establish the 
centralization necessary to implement an absolute mon¬ 
archy. His son was crowned Frederick I (1657-1713), 
“king of Prussia,” in 1701. However, this title was not 
recognized fully until the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. 


The new title symbolized the unity of the Hohenzollern 
lands under one ruler and marked the emergence of the 
family as one of the most influential royal families in 
central Europe. 

Frederick William I (1688-1740), known as the 
“soldier-king,” implemented several reforms that set the 
path for the future success of the Hohenzollern dynasty 
and obtained part of West Pomerania in 1721. A firm 
autocrat, Frederick William reformed Prussia’s finances 
and made the Prussian military one of the most power¬ 
ful in Europe. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT 

Frederick II (1712-86), known as Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, was an enlightened despot who turned Branden- 
burg-Prussia into one of the top five European powers. 
An accomplished musician and aspiring philosopher, he 
codified Prussian law and established a modern bureau¬ 
cracy in Prussia. He also abolished torture and granted 
wide religious freedom. Using the military resources 
left to him by his father, Frederick II warred against 
the Habsburgs of Austria, who were also Holy Roman 
Emperors almost continuously from the 15th century 
onward and the chief rivals to Hohenzollern ambitions 
in central Europe. The ensuing rivalry between Austria 
and Prussia prevented German unification until the 
Austro-Prussian War in 1866 conferred Prussian domi¬ 
nance. Frederick II was regarded as a great military tac¬ 
tician and commanded Prussian forces in the War of 
the Austrian Succession (1740-48), the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-63), and the War of the Bavarian Succession 
(1778). He seized Silesia from Maria Theresa (1717- 
80), Holy Roman Empress and queen of Austria, which 
provided Prussia with a wealth of raw materials. He 
also acquired West Prussia and Ermeland in 1772 as 
part of the first partition of Poland. 

Frederick II was succeeded by Frederick William 
II (1744-97), Frederick William III (1770-1840), and 
Frederick William IV (1795-1861). All were rulers of 
unexceptional ability. The kings of Prussia retained 
their title of electors of Brandenburg until 1806, when 
Napoleon I of France defeated the Holy Roman Empire 
and ordered its dissolution. In 1871, William I of Prus¬ 
sia (1797-1888), with the aid of his prime minister Otto 
von Bismarck (1815-98), became emperor of a united 
nation-state of Germany. 

Another branch of the Hohenzollern family, the 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringens, held vast landholdings 
during the era before German unification and became 
princes (1866-81) and later kings (1881-1947) of 
Romania. They also made an unsuccessful bid for the 
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throne of Spain, which led to the Franco-Prussian War 
(1870-71). 

See also Habsburg dynasty. 

Further reading: Dwyer, Philip G. The Rise of Prussia, 1700- 
1830. Upper Saddle River, NJ: Longman, 2002; Macartney, C. 
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Hohenzollern. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1970. 
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Holy Roman Empire 

During the period of 1500 to 1750, the Holy Roman 
Empire grew to be a large political entity but faced se¬ 
rious problems that brought it close to the point of dis¬ 
integration. The immense territory of the empire—over 
300 states of varying size—was to be its ultimate undo¬ 
ing. Though several emperors—most notably Charles 
V—tried to unite the Empire into a modern state like 
France and England, they were frustrated by the diver¬ 
sity, size, and vested interests of its many rulers. 

When Charles V (Charles I of Spain) was elected 
the Holy Roman Emperor in 1519, he raised the profile 
of the Empire by uniting Habsburg Spain, Austria, and 
the Austrian Netherlands, with the Holy Roman Empire. 
Combined with the Kingdom of Naples, and also the 
Spanish colonies in the Americas, the Holy Roman 
Empire was becoming an important political entity. 
When Charles V opened the Diet of Worms in 1521, he 
proclaimed that “the empire from of old had not many 
masters, but one, and it is our intention to be that one. ” 
Charles’s power was accentuated when he was crowned 
as the Holy Roman Emperor in February 1530, by Pope 
Clement VII at Bologna, the first emperor to have been 
crowned since Frederick III, and the last person to be 
crowned as the Holy Roman Emperor by the papacy. 

But Charles V faced many challenges in his quest to 
unite and extend the Holy Roman Empire. The increas¬ 
ing power of the French kings and Ottoman Turkey 
threatened the Empire. In 1529, the Ottoman army— 
after having overrun Hungary—besieged the gates of 
Vienna, but the city held fast and the Turks were forced 
to retreat. However, within Europe itself the religious 
debates following the increasing popularity of Martin 
Luther and John Calvin led to factionalism and fight¬ 
ing between Protestants and Catholics, the former being 
supported by the Habsburg dynasty. 



Engraving after a Niccola Bettoni portrait of Charles V (Charles I 
of Spain), elected the Holy Roman Emperor in 1519 


These conflicts merged with wider dynastic strug¬ 
gles within the House of Austria for power in Europe 
that became known as the Thirty Years’ War, which 
lasted from 1618 to 1648. Germany was devastated in the 
war, with more than 5 million German lives lost, while 
Austria was forced to sign the Peace of Westphalia, 
which allowed the princes of the Empire to negotiate 
their own foreign alliances without the Emperor. After 
this defeat, the Holy Roman Empire ceased to play a 
dominant role in the European balance of power. 

Although the political power of the Holy Roman 
Empire was sapped, the role of the electors became 
important. Initially there were three archbishops, 
those of Mainz, Cologne, and Trier; the king of Bohe¬ 
mia; the count Palatine of the Rhine; and the elector 
of Saxony; and the elector of Brandenberg. To these 
seven, the rulers of Bavaria, Hanover, and Hesse-Cas- 
sel later were appointed electors. These electors were 
granted considerable autonomy and acted as a coun¬ 
terweight to Imperial power. Though the Habsburg 
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Empire and the Holy Roman Empire were two distinct 
political entities, the Habsburg dynasty continued to 
assume the title of Emperor. Only now the Habsburgs 
had to share power with the electors, and their control 
over the Imperial diet was reduced. In 1806, Francis 
I, Emperor of Austria, relinquished the title of Holy 
Roman Emperor. After the Napoleonic wars, the 
political map of Europe was redrawn at the Congress 
of Vienna (1814-15), at which time the Holy Roman 
Empire was officially dissolved. 

Further Reading: Ingrao, Charles W. The Habsburg Monar¬ 
chy. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994; Wilson, 
Peter H. The Holy Roman Empire 1495-1806. London: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 1999. 
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honor ideology in Latin America 

The cultural concepts of honor and shame played an 
extremely important role in the history of Latin Ameri¬ 
ca, influencing everything from national politics to do¬ 
mestic divisions of labor. Most scholars agree that the 
roots of these cultural notions reach back to the Medi¬ 
terranean world in the centuries before the European 
encounter with the Americas. 

Scholarly investigations into what has been termed 
the honor-shame complex in Iberia, North Africa, and 
elsewhere in the Mediterranean all point to a diverse 
but widely shared set of beliefs and practices regarding 
the appropriate social roles of males and females that 
often transcended the differences between Christianity 
and Islam. Institutionalized in various ecclesiastical, 
political, and legal frameworks, these cultural notions 
were transported to the New World in the decades and 
centuries after the European conquests. There they 
entwined with indigenous and African notions regard¬ 
ing honor, shame, and proper gender roles, leading to 
a shifting kaleidoscope of beliefs and practices among 
all social groups and classes. 

The most effective scholarly efforts to probe 
the honor-shame complex in Latin America have 
remained attentive both to broader shared patterns 
in diverse historical contexts and to temporal and 
spatial specificity marked by changes over time. In 
the most general terms, honor among Latin Ameri¬ 
can men was considered both a prized personal pos¬ 
session and a crucially important expression of one’s 
public self. Honor derived from both social status and 


virtuous behavior. This distinction in the sources of 
honor found expression in the Spanish language: the 
term honor generally referred to status-derived honor, 
while honra generally referred to virtue- or behavior- 
based honor. Higher social status necessarily con¬ 
ferred more honor: wealthy men inherently possessed 
more honor than poor men; noble lineage inherently 
conferred more honor than plebian lineage. 

The second component, virtue-based honor, was 
based especially on a man’s capacity to act “with 
manliness” (con hombn'a). Such manliness derived 
from many sources, but among the most important 
was a man’s capacity to control and monopolize the 
sexuality of the girls and women he considered his. 
For a man’s daughter or wife to be sexually active 
outside his control, or sexually assaulted or raped, 
caused dishonor and shame to both the victim and to 
the man claiming sexual dominion over her. 

Women’s honor, in contrast, was based on their 
capacity to act with shame (vergiienza), defined espe¬ 
cially by their sexual propriety and their deference 
and submission to men. Among the most humiliating 
insults that could be launched at members of either 
gender was to be called “shameless” (sin vergiienza). 
The notion of humiliation was crucial to all aspects 
of honor. According to historian William Ian Miller, 
“Honor [ideology in Latin America! is above all else 
the keen sensitivity to the experience of humiliation 
and shame ... to simplify greatly, honor is that dispo¬ 
sition which makes one act to shame others who have 
shamed oneself, and to humiliate someone who has 
humiliated oneself.” 

Recent research demonstrates the various ways 
in which patriarchy, masculinity, honor, shame, vio¬ 
lence, and sexuality were tightly bound up together 
in a dynamic cultural complex that shared certain 
key attributes and that varied widely over time and 
space, but characteristically in ways that asserted 
males’ dominion over females. Inquiries into this 
cultural complex in specific contexts comprises an 
exceptionally fertile field among contemporary schol¬ 
ars of Latin American history. 

Further reading. Johnson, Lyman L., and Sonya Lipsett- 
Rivera, eds. The Faces of Honor: Sex, Shame, and Violence in 
Colonial Latin America. Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1998; Miller, William Ian. Humiliation and 
Other Essays on Honor, Social Discomfort, and Violence. 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1993. 
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Hudson's Bay Company 

It is one of the ironies of history that the British owe 
the beginnings of the famous Hudson’s Bay Company 
to their traditional enemies in North America: the 
French. Pierre-Esprit Radisson (who posthumously 
gave his name to the famed modern hotel chain) and 
his older brother-in-law, Medard Chouart, sieur des 
Groseilliers, were two of the famed French coureurs 
de bois, or “runners of the woods,” who began the 
trade in beaver skins. In 1659, the hoard of pelts that 
Radisson and des Groseilliers brought to Quebec 
was so great it aroused the greed of the governor- 
general of New France, Pierre de Voyer, the vicomte 
d’Argenson. He had arrived in Quebec on July 11, 
1658, to serve as the fifth governor-general of the 
colony. 

Charles II, enjoying a fortunate beginning to 
his reign, was never one to miss the opportunity of 
seeking riches, in part because the British parliament 
sought to limit his power by the amount of money 
it voted him each year. According to Empire of the 
Bay, Radisson wrote, “The King gave good hope that 
we should have a ship ready for an expedition for the 
next spring. And he granted us 40 shillings a week for 
our maintenance.” 

Queen Elizabeth I had made her mark by charter¬ 
ing the Honorable East India Company in 1600, and 
King Charles II had decided to do the same by charter¬ 
ing a company to trade with New France. However, 
before committing his limited royal funds to outright 
backing for what would become known as the “Empire 
of the Bay,” Charles II first commissioned an explor¬ 
atory voyage. On June 3, 1668, des Groseilliers and 
Radisson headed back to New France, this time on two 
English vessels, the Eaglet and the Nonsuch. The mis¬ 
sion was so urgent that Charles sent the ships in 1668, 
barely a year after the end of the Second Dutch War, a 
naval conflict with the Netherlands. 

Fierce Atlantic storms off the west coast of Ire¬ 
land buffeted the ships, and the Eaglet was forced to 
return to England. However, the Nonsuch continued 
its voyage successfully to New France. To Charles II, 
the voyage had proved the worth of the dreams of des 
Groseilliers and Radisson. The king formally chartered 
the Governors and Company of Adventurers Trading 
into Hudson’s Bay, forever known as the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. To oversee the company, he appointed his 
relative, Prince Rupert of the Rhine, who had served 
his father, Charles I, as a commander of cavalry in the 
English Civil War. 


However, it would not be long before the French in 
New France took action against this new British threat 
along the remote shores of Hudson’s Bay. In 1686 and 
1697, the French mounted combined land and sea 
assaults that effectively broke the back of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. With the British main effort in the New 
World fixed on protecting the colonies on the East 
Coast of the Americas, little could be spared for the 
outposts in the frozen north. Besides, the French attack¬ 
ing from New France had far less distance to travel to 
attack the forts of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
main Hudson’s Bay posts, York Factory, Rupert House, 
and Albany Fort, fell into the hands of the French. 

Throughout the 18th century, a series of wars was 
fought between England and France for the control 
of New France and the vast wealth in fur in the inte¬ 
rior. Called the French and Indian Wars in the United 
States, the conflicts saw French and English pitted in 
savage battles along the eastern coast of North Amer¬ 
ica; both sides generally ignored the frozen north 
of Hudson’s Bay. On September 13, 1759, a French 
army under Fouis-Joseph, marquis de Montcalm, was 
soundly defeated outside Quebec by a British force 
under General James Wolfe. Both men were killed 
from battle wounds, but the battle marked the decisive 
defeat of the French in North America. Although the 
British later lost a battle outside Quebec, the French 
were finally forced to surrender at Montreal in 1760. 
By the terms of the Treaty of Paris in 1763, all of New 
France became part of the British Empire. 

The leaders of the Hudson’s Bay Company felt they 
could exploit the great wealth of the fur trade, free 
from the raids of the French and their Indian allies. The 
French alliance against England in the American Revo¬ 
lution, however, brought war again to Hudson’s Bay. 
The company’s first great explorer, Samuel Hearne, was 
forced to surrender Fort Prince of Wales to a French 
squadron under Jean-Franqois de Galoup, comte de Fa 
Perouse. After the Treaty of Paris ended the war, how¬ 
ever, Hearne was able to return to open a new post at 
Churchill. But a new threat came from an unexpected 
corner: from within the British Empire in North Amer¬ 
ica. By the 1770s, rival fur traders began to appear to 
contest the monopoly of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Formally chartered in 1779 as the North West Fur 
Company in Montreal, the newcomers determined to 
wrest control of the fur trade from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company trappers by any means necessary. 

The North West Fur Company proved much more 
aggressive than the Hudson’s Bay Company, whose 
long monopoly had bred in it a spirit of complacency 
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that the “Nor’westers” were quick to exploit. As a 
result of this competition, exploration and the expan¬ 
sion of trade moved into the interior of the continent. 
The North West Company was much more flexible 
than the London-based Hudson’s Bay Company; while 
Hudson’s Bay’s men had to defer to their distant man¬ 
agement, the partners in the North West Company 
were in the field and met every summer on the Lake 
Superior shore to determine trapping and harvesting 
strategies for the coming season. 

Spurred on by the enterprising spirit of the 
Nor’westers, the company produced two of the great¬ 
est explorers in all of North American history: David 
Thompson and Alexander Mackenzie. Significantly, 
Thompson had first signed on the roster of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company in 1784, moving to the North 
West Fur Company in 1797. During his tenure, he 
charted the course of the Columbia River, located the 
source of the Mississippi River, and explored through¬ 
out the Missouri River area. He retired in 1812, hav¬ 
ing logged nearly 55,000 miles in the wilderness by 
canoe and on foot. 

Alexander Mackenzie would equal Thompson in 
the annals of North American exploration. In June 
1789, Mackenzie began with a party of Indians to 
explore for the Arctic Sea, seeking the Northwest Pas¬ 
sage to the Orient, which had lured English mariners 
since the time of Queen Elizabeth I. On July 14, 1789, 
Mackenzie found the Arctic Sea. The Scotsman would 
crown his exploring career with a search for an over¬ 
land route to the Pacific. He began this trek in May 
1793 and with the aid of the Bella Coola tribe reached 
the Pacific on July 22. 

The great explorations of Thompson and Mack¬ 
enzie opened more territory to the Canadian West for 
the North West Company at a time when the origi¬ 
nal territory worked by the trappers of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was now suffering from diminishing 
animal population; the hunters were trapping to the 
brink of extinction. The Hudson’s Bay Company was 
being encircled by the new fur trading posts, and 
the Nor’westers were moving into the United States 
as well. In his 1806 expedition to claim the north¬ 
ern regions of the Louisiana Purchase for the United 
States, the U.S. army explorer Zebulon Pike staked 
his claim on a North West Company post by having 
his soldiers shoot down the British flag and raise the 
American one. 

The climax came when Thomas Douglas, the fifth 
earl of Selkirk, bought a controlling interest in Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company. The company awarded the earl a 


massive tract of land—which was right in the middle of 
the western territory now being exploited by the North 
West Company. In 1812 Scottish immigrants arrived in 
what became known as the Selkirk Settlement. Many of 
these were Scots dispersed during the Highland Clear¬ 
ances, when their own lords expelled them from their 
ancestral “crofter” farms to make room for the raising 
of sheep. Immediately, the Nor’west Company began a 
guerrilla war against the newcomers, its ranks filled with 
metis, the offspring of French Canadians and Native 
Americans. The climax came at Seven Oaks, in modern- 
day Winnipeg, on June 19, 1816. Robert Semple, with 
a force of Hudson’s Bay men, met a force of Nor’wester 
Metis under Cuthbert Grant. In the skirmish that fol¬ 
lowed, Grant and his Nor’westers massacred Semple 
and the Hudson’s Bay men. 

Despite this, the odds were in favor of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company. The buccaneering tactics of the 
North West Company frightened off staid City of 
London investors, and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
still held the Royal Charter of 1670. Finally, London 
stepped in to end the hostilities, essentially giving title 
of the North West Fur Company to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. This gave the Hudson’s Bay Company a 
tract of nearly 3 million square miles—most of North 
America. Today, the company still operates, supplying 
goods and services for remote settlements in western 
Canada. 

Further reading: Davies, J. D. “A Permanent National Mari¬ 
time Fighting Force, 1642-1689.” The Oxford Illustrated 
History of the Royal Navy. R. Hill and Bryan Ranft, eds. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1995; Hamilton, Edward P. 
The French and Indian War. New York: Doubleday, 1962; 
Newman, Peter C. Company of Adventurers: Caesars of the 

Wilderness. New York: Viking, 1987; -. Empire of the 

Bay: An Illustrated History of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

New York: Viking, 1989; -. Company of Adventurers: 
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John Murphy 

Huguenots 

Huguenots is the name given to Protestants in France 
who were severely persecuted for their faith. The origin 
of their name is unclear, but its roots probably go back 
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to a German word meaning “confederates” or “con¬ 
spirators,” reflecting public suspicions about the for¬ 
eign and subversive intentions of the group. 

The Reformation spread into France almost as 
early as it shook and divided Germany. In 1523, two 
years after Martin Luther’s excommunication from 
the Catholic Church, Jean Valliere was burned at the 
stake in Paris for his Protestant beliefs. John Calvin, 
an exile from France, began the reformed movement in 
Switzerland, but his dream was to convert his native 
land. It was inevitable that his Francophile followers 
would return on a mission in spite of opposition. 

Government measures taken against the Protestants 
backfired, and by 1555 there was a Calvinist congre¬ 
gation in Paris. In 1559, Protestant deputies from all 
provinces assembled in Paris and formed the National 
Evangelical Church. Within two years, the number of 
churches went from 15 to 2,150. 

Their strategy for survival was to find allies among 
the nobles and obtain their patronage. They organized 
themselves into military and political units, unified with 
the church structure. Close-knit, clannish, and theocratic, 
they were identified by the name Huguenots. Although 
the Huguenots won the right to organize, matters took 
a dark turn in the late 1550s when the French Crown 
and the noble family of the Guises forcefully countered 
the Huguenots. The last straw was the Vassy massacre 
in 1561, and the Huguenot nobles took up arms. 

Seven wars were fought over the next period, 
summed up in the Thirty Years’ War. Many slaugh¬ 
ters of Protestants in French cities occurred, most 
infamously in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day 
(1572). The next year, the Huguenot Party was formed, 
insisting on full liberties for their religion. In the next 
decade, they formed themselves as a state within a state, 
and their internal governance was tight and severe. 
They were so effective at discipline that rival Catholic 
groups in the Counter-Reformation imitated their 
organization. 

Peace came with the Edict of Nantes in 1598, 
imposed on the French people by Henry IV, a 
Huguenot-turned-Catholic. The regime and the pub¬ 
lic had spent themselves on violence and now foreign 
interference threatened state sovereignty. In the streets, 
however, tensions continued to fester, making the edict 
hold precariously. 

The Huguenots meanwhile pushed through their 
agenda so that by 1611 they were recognized as a 
provisional republic within France. This arrangement 
began to unravel in 1615 when three Protestant prov¬ 
inces temporarily took up arms against the central gov¬ 


ernment, and other signs of dissatisfaction arose over 
the next 10 years. 

Cardinal Richelieu, the master tactician of French 
federal government, concluded that the edict would 
only destroy the unity of France. In 1626, he mounted 
a full-scaled attack on Huguenot strongholds. Within 
three years, all that the Protestants had left was a guar¬ 
antee of freedom of conscience. 

Under Louis XIV (1661-1715) all Protestant 
rights were gradually withdrawn. Nantes was officially 
revoked in 1685, and massive emigration of Huguenots 
ensued. The loss of the Huguenots dealt a severe blow 
to France’s efforts to keep up with their rivals during 
the Industrial Revolution: a generation of entrepreneurs 
had emigrated. Just before he died, Fouis announced 
that Protestant exercises in France had ceased. 

See also Anabaptism; Geneva; justification by faith. 

Further reading: Belloc, Hilaire. Richelieu. Garden City, NY: 
Garden City Publishing, 1929; Kingdon, Robert M. Geneva 
and the Coming of the Wars of Religion in France, 1555- 
1563. Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance 22. Geneva: 
Librairie E. Droz, 1956. 

Mark F. Whitters 

humanism in Europe 

Humanism originated in 14th-century Europe as a 
movement to recover the culture of the ancient Greek 
and Roman pagans. The term derived from the iden¬ 
tification of ancient pagan texts as “human” rather 
than divine like the Bible or the writings of the fa¬ 
thers of the Christian Church. With a few exceptions, 
humanists were not anti-Christian, but attempted to 
get behind centuries of church interpretation to un¬ 
derstand ancient pagan texts on their own terms. Hu¬ 
manists preferred studying original texts rather than 
commentaries, and reading whole texts rather than 
isolating particular sentences or passages, as had fre¬ 
quently been the practice during the Middle Ages. 
Many violently rejected much of medieval Fatin cul¬ 
ture and scorned Arab writers such as Avicenna who 
were greatly respected in the university world. Human¬ 
ists searched out surviving manuscripts of the classics 
from monastery, cathedral, and other libraries, some¬ 
times discovering works that had been lost for centu¬ 
ries. They sought to restore the classical texts to what 
their authors had originally written, and pioneered 
scholarly methods of textual analysis and manuscript 
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comparison. They also made the classics public, even¬ 
tually through print. 

The birthplace of the humanist movement was Italy, 
and the earliest prominent humanist was an Italian, 
Francesco Petrarch. Italy possessed the strongest con¬ 
nections to pre-Christian culture in its buildings, art, 
and manuscripts, and the most developed civic life. 
Humanism was not initially connected with the univer¬ 
sities and often flourished in towns without universities 
such as Florence. The first few generations of human¬ 
ists were definitely not university scholars and attacked 
the Scholastic Latin inherited from the Middle Ages 
and used in the universities as nonclassical and bar¬ 
baric. Humanists supported writing a Latin based on 
ancient authors, particularly Cicero. Some university 
professors denounced humanists as neopagan or hereti¬ 
cal, although some university scholars and humanists 
got along well. Rather than being university scholars 
connected to an institution, early humanists formed an 
international body, or “republic of letters,” linked by a 
common Latinity and later by Greek. 

TRANSFORMATION OF HUMANISM 

Humanism was transformed by two 15th century 
events, the decline of the Byzantine Empire and the 
European invention of printing. The decline of Byzan¬ 
tium, which had been apparent for decades before the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453, led Greek scholars to 
make their way west to enjoy greater security. These 
scholars took Greek manuscripts with them, as well as 
knowledge of the classical Greek language. Human¬ 
ists now had direct access to ancient Greek writings, 
rather than medieval Latin translations and adaptations 
(and even these were often adapted from Arabic ver¬ 
sions, rather than the original Greek). Greek and Greek 
authors began to supplement and to some degree even 
displace Latin ones in humanist study. 

The revival of Greek studies led to new interest 
in the works of Plato, which had been largely lost in 
the Latin Middle Ages. Humanists influenced by Plato 
sometimes broke with the political involvement of early 
humanists to exalt the contemplative life removed from 
civic affairs. The revival of Plato, usually seen through 
the lens of mystical Neoplatonism, was often accompa¬ 
nied by an interest in ancient magic, such as the writ¬ 
ings of “Hermes Trismegistus.” Magic was seen as a 
secret discipline known only to the elite. 

Although only a small proportion of early printed 
texts were humanist, printing had a great impact on 
the movement and enabled it to institutionalize itself 
in a way that previous classical revivals during the 


Middle Ages had not. Printing standardized the clas¬ 
sical Greek and Latin texts, and for the first time it 
was possible for humanists to be sure that they were 
all working with the same text and the same pagina¬ 
tion, as opposed to manuscripts, all of which are dif¬ 
ferent. Early printing was not error-free by any means, 
but to some extent it was possible to correct for this 
by issuing lists of errata. Manuscripts also physically 
decayed. Printed books did, too, but fact that printing 
produces thousands of copies for the same outlay as 
a scribe producing one or two meant that much less 
information was lost. Print enabled learning to survive 
a series of disasters, ranging from the sack of Constan¬ 
tinople to the destruction of the library of King Mat¬ 
thias Corvinus of Hungary, the sack of Rome in 1527, 
and the ravaging of the English monastery libraries 
during the Reformation. 

MEMBERS OF HUMANISM 

Many humanists were members of the clergy (includ¬ 
ing some popes), but humanism also provided a way 
for European men to be professional intellectuals with¬ 
out having to be in the church. Humanists could sup¬ 
port themselves by founding schools to teach ancient 
languages and writing. Humanists developed the idea 
that learning was necessary to the fullest development 
of the person. Particularly in its earlier phases human¬ 
ism emphasized rhetoric, the study of persuasive speech, 
a discipline with a large classical literature but one that 
had been largely overlooked in the medieval university 
in favor of logic. 

As did teaching, rhetoric opened career possibilities 
to humanists, who found employment in courts writ¬ 
ing and giving formal Latin orations praising the prince 
or writing formal Latin letters as diplomatic commu¬ 
nications. The early humanists had often presented 
their skills as useful in the urban republics of north¬ 
ern Italy, but by 1450 humanists mainly adapted to the 
Italian princely order. (Niccolo Machiavelli, one of 
the most radical humanists, wrote both The Frince , a 
manual for autocrats, and Discourses on the First Ten 
Books of Livy , an analysis of republics.) Humanists 
also rediscovered history as a subject worthy of study, 
which it had not been during the Middle Ages, when it 
was not a part of the school or university curriculum. 
Humanists revived the idea that the “great men” of his¬ 
tory could serve as models for emulation, and also that 
history was a useful stockpile of examples for making 
rhetorical arguments. 

There were a few women humanists, who often faced 
great difficulties entering humanist professions. However, 
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a woman who overcame these difficulties could acquire 
renown. Humanistic attainments were often considered 
incompatible with marriage for a woman, and most suc¬ 
cessful early women humanists were known either as 
virgins or as prostitutes. In their writings on the family, 
male humanists upheld a patriarchal and domestic ideal. 
A particularly influential male writer on the family was 
Leon Battista Alberti, whose second book on the subject, 
entitled On the Ruler of the Family, was devoted to the 
dominant role of the father in the household. 

In the late 15th and 16th centuries, humanism moved 
from its Italian base to other countries in Europe, a move¬ 
ment often called northern humanism. Italy remained 
the center of the movement, and nearly all prominent 
northern humanists visited Italy, but the northern move¬ 
ment was also distinctive. Northern humanists, led by 
Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, were as a group 
much more oriented to employing humanism to lead a 
Christian life and reform Church institutions than were 
Italian humanists. Erasmus, followed by other northern 
humanists, pioneered the application of humanist meth¬ 
ods of textual scholarship to the Bible and other ancient 
Christian texts. 

INTEREST IN RELIGIOUS TEXTS 

The interest in religious texts meant that northern 
humanists were more interested in Hebrew than were 
most Italian humanists. Humanists even entered the 
Jewish ghetto to learn Hebrew from rabbis. This led 
to a controversy involving Johannes Reuchlin, one of 
Germany’s leading humanists and Christian Hebra¬ 
ists. The substance of the dispute was whether it was 
permissible or desirable for a Christian to study Jew¬ 
ish books. A fanatically anti-Jewish Jewish convert 
to Christianity named Pfefferkorn set forth an anti- 
Jewish program including an attempt to enforce a man¬ 
date from the Holy Roman Empire for the seizure of 
Jewish books. Some lesser rulers in the Empire were 
concerned about this and consulted Reuchlin. Reuchlin 
advised them that the seizure of Jewish books was a 
bad idea for several reasons: Jewish books contained 
much valuable knowledge, by studying their own 
books Jews might be converted to Christianity, and 
seizing the Jews’ books would be a violation of their 
rights as human beings and Imperial subjects. He also 
argued that chairs of Hebrew should be established in 
the universities. This led to attacks from the theologi¬ 
cal faculties of various German universities, who sup¬ 
ported the confiscation measure and accused Reuchlin 
of being bribed by rich Jews. Although humanism was 
not originally the issue, Reuchlin’s eminence in the 


humanistic community made it so. Younger humanists 
who admired him claimed that university professors 
were attacking Reuchlin as a way of attacking human¬ 
ism in general and issued vicious works of satire, 
attacking Pfefferkorn and the university professors for 
their ignorance and bad Latin. Interest in Hebrew did 
not mean that all northern humanists were sympathet¬ 
ic to the Jews. Some such as Reuchlin were relatively 
pro-Jewish in the context of their times, while others 
like Erasmus were vehemently anti-Jewish. 

German humanists in particular often took a 
nationalist position, encouraged by the rediscovery 
of a classical Latin text, the Germania of Tacitus, in 
the 15th century. Tacitus’s portrait of simple, brave 
Germans became very popular and was presented in 
opposition to the alleged corruption of Mediterranean 
lands. German humanists argued that the pious Ger¬ 
mans were being exploited by the Italian-dominated 
international church. Like other European humanists, 
German humanists attempted to connect their people’s 
past with that of the ancients as descendants of the 
ancient Trojans or other classical groups. 

Northern humanism was greatly affected by the 
Protestant Reformation. Many humanists initially 
supported Martin Luther as a reformer but began 
to distance themselves from him as his message grew 
more radical. It was common for older humanists to 
remain in the Catholic Church, while younger human¬ 
ists were more likely to become Protestants. Erasmus 
and Sir Thomas More, a martyr for his faith, were 
among the humanist leaders who remained in the 
Catholic Church, while Philip Melancthon and 
John Calvin were prominent among the many Prot¬ 
estant leaders with a humanistic background. 

By the late 16th century, humanism in both Italy 
and elsewhere in Europe had grown more technical 
and scholarly. There was less emphasis on the ancients 
as providers of moral examples and more on recover¬ 
ing the details of ancient life. For example, there were 
enormous efforts to recover ancient calendars and 
to catalog ancient coins. Recovery and reading of a 
broader range of ancient texts meant that humanism 
affected more fields of learning. For example, recovery 
and study of the ancient mathematical texts of Archi¬ 
medes and Apollonius influenced the development 
of European mathematics and science. Humanism 
influenced medicine both positively, through the study 
of the texts of ancient physicians, most notably Galen 
and Hippocrates, and negatively, through the rejection 
of Arab physicians such as Avicenna. Humanists also 
influenced the development of law through the study 
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and promotion of Roman law. As it grew more intel¬ 
lectually diverse, humanism also became more closely 
connected to university life, at first through humanists’ 
offering popular lectures outside the formal system of 
instruction and then through the work of younger uni¬ 
versity masters with an interest in humanism. 

See also Bible traditions: justification by faith; 
SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION. 
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Humayun 

(1508-1556) emperor of India 

At the age of 23, Humayun succeeded his father, Ba¬ 
bur, as the second Mughal ruler of India. He ruled 
successfully for the first few years, then abandoned 
himself to pleasures, including use of opium, resulting 
in the loss of his patrimony to Sher (Shir) Shah and 
years of wandering and exile in Persia. He was finally 
restored to power in India with Persian help in 1555 
but died from a fall in 1556. 

Humayun inherited a shaky empire that had just 
been conquered by his father, and he had to deal with 
three ambitious brothers eager to oust him. Although 
capable of courage, he was self-indulgent and addict¬ 
ed to pleasures. Two enemies confronted him after his 
accession, Sultan Bahadur in the southwest and Sher 
Khan (later titled Sher Shah), leader of Afghans who had 


settled along the Ganges River in Bihar. Sultan Bahadur 
was eliminated by the Portuguese but the more able Sher 
Khan decisively defeated him in 1539. He was forced 
to flee with few followers across India, to Afghanistan, 
finally finding refuge in Persia, whose ruler Sha Tahmasp 
gave him refuge on condition that he converted to the 
Shi’i (from Sunni) Islam. He did so, at least outwardly. 

The victorious Sher Khan assumed the title of shah 
and very ably ruled India from 1540 to 1545. He built 
up an excellent administrative system, which became the 
foundation of the later resurrected Mughal Empire. He 
relied on centrally appointed local officials who admin¬ 
istered under a hierarchical system of responsibility. 
Local officials assessed and collected taxes, at one-third 
of the total production. He set up courts and weeded 
out corrupt and oppressive officials. He also estab¬ 
lished charitable organizations to help the poor and 
built roads shaded with trees and with rest houses and 
wells for drinking water interspersed along the way. He 
died in 1545, when a gunpowder magazine accidentally 
exploded. Sher Shah’s sons lacked his ability and made 
matters worse by fighting with one another for their 
inheritance. Thereupon Sha Tahmasp helped Humayun 
return to power, first conquering Kandahar and Kabul 
in Afghanistan, and then winning back his throne in 
India in 1555. He died the following year, however, after 
a fall in his palace, leaving the throne to his 13-year-old- 
son, Akbar, born on the northwestern frontier of India 
during his father’s desperate flight. Babur founded the 
Mughal Empire, Sher Shah laid its administrative foun¬ 
dations, and Akbar later consolidated it. 

Further reading: Gascoigne, Bamber. The Great Moghuls. New 
York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1991; Richards, John F. 
New Cambridge History of India, Vol. 5, Part 1, The Mughal 
Empire. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992. 
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Hutchinson, Anne 

(1591-1643) Puritan dissenter 

Born Anne Marbury in 1591, Anne Hutchinson was 
the daughter of an Anglican priest who was an ad¬ 
vocate of church reform. During her childhood, the 
family moved to London, where she received an excel¬ 
lent education and became well grounded in the tenets 
of Puritanism. At 21, she married William Hutchin¬ 
son, a prosperous London cloth merchant, and they 
settled in Alford, Lincolnshire, Anne’s birthplace. She 
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attended the church of John Cotton in nearby Bos¬ 
ton, and when Cotton migrated to New England, Mrs. 
Hutchinson convinced her husband that the family 
should follow. They arrived in Boston sometime in the 
summer of 1634 and quickly became church members 
and her husband a community leader. She was skilled 
in the use of herbal medicine and soon developed a 
reputation for her medical advice. 

She soon moved into religion. An extremely intel¬ 
ligent and thoughtful woman, well versed in theol¬ 
ogy, she took to expanding on Cotton’s sermons to an 
ever-increasing group of followers. Taking what she 
believed to be Cotton’s lead, she stressed a covenant of 
grace; in her view individuals gained salvation solely 
through God’s love, and unrelated to their actions, a 
covenant of works. Her opponents labeled her an anti- 
nomian (against the law), for her doctrine implied the 
negation of clerical power and church discipline and 
had unacceptable implications for social order and the 
authority of the established government. This was of 
special concern in the Massachusetts Bay Colony; 
a new colony, isolated in the wilderness, and dedicat¬ 
ed to defending its mission to establish a godly com¬ 
munity. Although Hutchinson originally had a large 
following, including some prominent merchants and 
even the colony’s governor, she came to be viewed as a 
threat to Massachusetts’s mission and was eventually 
banished from the colony and later excommunicated 
from her congregation. 

Because her accusers were also her judges, her 
trial was unjust by modern standards, but typical of 
sedition trials at the time; a formal defense was not 
permitted. Perhaps most importantly, she guaranteed 
a guilty verdict when she asserted a direct communi¬ 
cation with God, a position unacceptable to a society 
that believed God spoke through the Bible as inter¬ 
preted by clergymen. That she was a woman in a soci¬ 
ety in which women had no public power only made 
her ideas all the more threatening. Coupled with 
the challenges of Roger Williams and others, the 
Hutchinson affair prompted Massachusetts to ensure 
religious orthodoxy, at least among its clergy, by estab¬ 
lishing Harvard College in 1636. 

In the spring of 1638, Mrs. Hutchinson, her fam¬ 
ily, and a small number of followers moved to Rhode 
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Island and settled at Aquidneck. After the death of 
her husband in 1642, she moved to Long Island and 
then to the New York mainland. In the late summer of 
1643, Indians attacked her home, killing all but one 
member of her household. Long viewed as a victim of 
Puritan intolerance and a champion of religious free¬ 
dom, Anne Hutchinson is also recognized for her con¬ 
tribution to the struggle for women’s rights. 

Further reading: Battis, Emery. Saints and Sectaries: Anne 
Hutchinson and the Antinomian Controversy in Massachu¬ 
setts Bay Colony. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1962; LaPlante, Eve. American Jezebel: The Uncom¬ 
mon Life of Anne Hutchinson, the Woman Who Defied the 
Puritans. San Francisco: Harper, 2004; Winship, Michael P. 
The Times and Trials of Anne Hutchinson. Lawrence: Uni¬ 
versity Press of Kansas, 2005. 
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Ibn Ghazi, Ahmed 

(c. 1507-1543) Somali military leader 

Popularly known as the Gran or Ahmed, the Left- 
handed, Ahmed ibn Ghazi, the king of Adal, was a So¬ 
mali general who, after establishing an inland Muslim 
empire, laid siege to Ethiopia in 1529 in an attempt 
to wipe out Christianity and establish Ethiopia as a 
Muslim state. Christian Ethiopia was particularly vul¬ 
nerable to outside attacks from neighboring Muslim 
countries because from 1478 to 1527, the average age 
of Ethiopian rulers was only 11. The Sultanate of Ha- 
rar, which was heavily Muslim, repeatedly attempted 
to overtake Ethiopia. Around 1500, zealous Muslims 
announced the onset of a jihad (holy war) in which 
Islam was to be instated throughout Africa. 

In the late 1520s, the sultanate’s position was rein¬ 
forced by the Islamization of Somali, which was effected 
by the concentrated efforts of Turkish and Arab adven¬ 
turers. Consequently, Harar’s troops, led by Ahmed ibn 
Ghazi, attacked Ethiopia in 1529. Ahmed’s forces were 
reinforced by the recently conquered Chushitic troops 
who hoped to gain their freedom by fighting with Ahmed’s 
forces. Ahmed triumphed during the Battle of Amba Sel on 
October 28,1531. By the following year, he had succeeded 
in gaining control of Ethiopia and had forced Ethiopian 
emperor Lebna Dengel (1508-40) into hiding. Ahmed 
subsequently established himself as the ruler of Ethiopia. 
He was a vengeful conqueror, brutally destroying land 
and churches and devastating the Ethiopian people. 


Once he was in power, Ahmed proceeded with his 
attempts to eradicate Christianity from Ethiopia. He 
even destroyed the Church of Our Lady Mary of Zion 
where Ethiopian emperors had been crowned for centu¬ 
ries. At swordpoint, Ahmed’s troops ordered Ethiopian 
Christians to renounce their faith and swear allegiance 
to the Muslim faith instead. Ahmed also executed a Por¬ 
tuguese commander who refused to convert to Islam. 
Although appearing to comply with Ahmed’s orders, the 
Ethiopian Christians, including Emperor Lebna Den¬ 
gel, continued to adhere to the Christian faith. When 
Ahmed ordered the emperor to command his daughter 
to marry him, Lebna Dengel defied him and refused to 
have his daughter marry a nonbeliever. 

On September 2, 1540, Ahmed succeeded in tracking 
Lebna Dengel to the monastery of Dabra Dam in Tigre, 
where the emperor was killed in battle. However, the 
emperor’s earlier request for military assistance from Por¬ 
tugal had finally resulted in the arrival of 400 Portuguese 
musketeers in Ethiopia under the leadership of Chris- 
tovao da Gama, the son of Portuguese explorer Vasco 
da Gama. In addition to the Portuguese, the Ethiopians 
had been reinforced by large numbers of Oromo (Galla) 
people, who threw considerable force into destroying 
Islamic communities and attacking the invaders. 

While generally successful in their attacks on 
Ahmed’s troops, da Gama and 140 of his troops were 
killed in a battle north of the Tekez River. After Lebna 
Dengel’s death, his son Galawdewos, who had succeed¬ 
ed to the Ethiopian throne, led an attack on Ahmed’s 
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forces on February 21, 1543. In what became known 
as the Battle of Wayna Daga, a Portuguese musketeer 
who was determined to avenge the death of da Gama 
and his comrades killed Ahmed, even though it cost 
him his own life. Once Ahmed was dead, his troops lost 
the will to continue the jihad. As a result of the Battle 
of Wayna Daga and Ahmed’s death, Galawdewos was 
able to restore the Ethiopian Empire. 

The Ethiopian Christians celebrated their restora¬ 
tion to power by holding ceremonies in which they 
publicy renounced the Muslim faith and reembraced 
Christianity. Despite this success, Galawdewos’s reign 
was cut short when he was killed in one of the frequent 
raids conducted by Bati Del Wambara, Ahmed’s widow, 
who was determined to avenge her husband’s death. 

During the years of Muslim occupation, much of 
Ethiopia had been destroyed. In the 21st century, Ethio¬ 
pian churches still bear the scars of the Muslim attacks. 
Despite these scars, Ethiopia has survived as an African 
nation with a considerable Christian presence. Current¬ 
ly, between 35 and 40 percent of the Ethiopian popu¬ 
lation belong to the Ethiopian Orthodox Church, and 
between 45 and 50 percent embrace the Muslim faith. 

Further reading: Fage, J. D. A History of Africa. London: 
Hutchinson, 1988; Henze, Paul B. Layers of Time: A History 
of Ethiopia. New York: Palgrave, 2000; Iliffe, John. Africans: 
The History of a Continent. New York: Cambridge Universi¬ 
ty Press, 1995; Munro-Hays, Stuart, and Richard Pankhurst. 
Ethiopia. Santa Barbara, CA: ABC-Clio, 1995; Ogot, B. A., 
ed. General History of Africa, Volume Five: Africa from the 
Sixteenth to the Eighteenth Century. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1999. 

Elizabeth Purdy 

indentured servitude in 
colonial America 

This compulsory work system was an important form 
of labor in colonial America, especially in 17th centu¬ 
ry Chesapeake. In exchange for several years of labor, 
English men and women received passage to America 
and opportunity. A cruel life, servitude was ultimately 
replaced by African slavery. 

Indentured servitude was an American invention 
with English roots. The idea of serving for a period 
of years had long been a part of apprenticeships; after 
1563, English law had required nearly all wage laborers 


to contract by the year. In both cases, masters assumed 
nearly total control over their workers: They could set 
them to a variety of tasks and punish them physically 
but also had to feed and house them. Apprentices and 
servants were typically young and unmarried people 
seeking money to establish their own households. A 
large percentage of English men and women, perhaps a 
majority, spent a portion of their youth in service. 

England’s decision to plant colonies in the New 
World precipitated the invention of indentured servi¬ 
tude. In 1584, Richard Hakluyt advocated colonization 
as a solution to England’s “valiant youths, rusting and 
hurtful by lack of employment” and a number of young 
laborers accompanied the first settlers to Jamestown 
in 1607. However, most colonists expected that Native 
Americans would work for them and it was only after 
attempts to enslave the Powhatan Indians failed that 
the Virginia Company seriously looked to England for 
workers. In 1616, the company instituted the headright 
system by which colonists received 50 acres of land for 
every servant imported. That same year, tobacco was 
introduced to Virginia and the demand for workers 
increased dramatically. 

In the 17th century, 90,000 of the 120,000 English 
emigrants to Virginia and Maryland were indentured 
servants. Most were between the ages of 20 and 24, 
and men outnumbered women by six to one. Most 
came from desperately poor backgrounds and had no 
other opportunities. Before leaving England, a servant 
signed (usually with an X) a contract. Two copies of the 
contract were written on the same sheet of paper and 
then cut apart, leaving a rough or indented edge, hence 
“indentured” servitude. The servant received one copy 
and the other was sold in America. Typically a servant 
agreed to serve between four and seven years for pas¬ 
sage to America. When the contract ended, a servant 
received “freedom dues”: clothes, tools, food, and for 
the first half of the 17th century, 50 acres of land. 

Life as an indentured servant was hard and cruel. 
“Am toiling almost day and night, very often in the 
horse’s drudgery,” wrote Elizabeth Sprigs. “Scare any 
thing but Indian corn and salt to eat... almost naked no 
shoes nor stockings to wear.” In addition to inadequate 
food and clothing, beatings were common. In 1624, 
Elizabeth Abbott died at the hands of her master, leav¬ 
ing a corpse “full of sores and holes very dangerously 
raunckled and putrified above her wajijst and upon 
her hips and thighs.” In the case of Abbott and others, 
Chesapeake courts habitually sided with the masters. 
Masters were allowed to sell their servants’ contracts, 
practically reducing the workers to chattel. Servants 
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who ran away, killed a master’s pig, or bore an illegiti¬ 
mate child faced extensions of their servitude. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, many died before completing their indentures: 
Although 15,000 servants arrived in Virginia between 
1625 and 1640, the population only increased by 7,000. 
Among those who survived, success was attainable, at 
least at first. For Maryland servants freed before 1660, 
a majority obtained land and many held public office. 
Yet the unbalanced sex ratio prevented many freedmen 
from marrying. Opportunities for ex-servants declined 
considerably after midcentury as available land became 
scarce. As this happened, many ended up working for 
their former masters for wages. Disgruntled ex-servants 
were a primary impetus behind several uprisings includ¬ 
ing Bacon’s Rebellion. 

Indentured servitude also existed outside the Ches¬ 
apeake. Perhaps 20 percent of immigrants to New 
England in the 1630s came over as servants, while 
indentured servitude supplied critical labor for the early 
plantations of Barbados and the Carolinas. However, by 
the middle of the 17th century, a decline in the English 
population reduced unemployment and motivation for 
servitude. As this happened, planters acquired African 
slaves. Barbados was the first English colony to switch 
from servitude to slavery, and by 1660, blacks outnum¬ 
bered whites. A similar process took place in the Chesa¬ 
peake in the 1680s and 1690s. Indentured servants fell 
to less than 5 percent of the population, and by 1710, 
were outnumbered by slaves six to one. 

Indentured servitude remained an important source 
of labor in the 18th century. Between 1718 and 1775, 
50,000 English convicts were sent to America as servants 
and typically indentured for 14 years. Other servants 
emigrated from Scotland and Germany and settled in 
the middle colonies. In 1760, indentured servants con¬ 
stituted 20 percent of Philadelphia’s workforce, many 
laboring in trades alongside black slaves. Although ser¬ 
vants continued to arrive by the thousands through the 
1770s, the American Revolution caused many to ques¬ 
tion their presence. In 1784, “a number of respectable 
Citizens” of New York paid to free a cargo of servants 
because they found “the traffic of White people” con¬ 
trary “to the idea of liberty this country has so happily 
established.” Thereafter indentured servitude rapidly 
declined and all but disappeared by 1800. 

Further reading: Bailyn, Bernard. Voyagers to the West: A 
Passage in the Peopling of America on the Eve of the Revo¬ 
lution. New York: Knopf, 1986; Horn, James. Adapting to 
a New World: English Society in the Seventeenth-Century 
Chesapeake. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 


1994; Salinger, Sharon V. “To Serve Well and Faithfully”: La¬ 
bor and Indentured Servitude in Pennsylvania, 1682-1800. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987. 

John G. McCurdy 

indigo in the Americas 

Prized for its beauty as a deep blue dye for clothing and 
textiles, indigo has a long history in the Western world. 
Archaeologists have unearthed indigo-tinted fabrics in 
Greece dating to 2500 b.c.e., while the Greek historian 
Herodotus, writing about 450 b.c.e., provides the first 
documentary evidence on the use of indigo as a dye. In 
the decades after the conquest of Central America, 
indigo became another of the marketable commodities 
produced in the Americas to feed the growing European 
demand for foodstuffs, dyes, and other products. The 
dye itself was derived, via a complex and odoriferous 
steeping and fermentation process, from the dark green, 
oval-shaped leaves of two species of leguminous shrub 
in the Indigofera genus: Indigofera tinctoria , indigenous 
to Asia, and Indigofera suffructiosa, native to Central 
and South America. The latter species, called xiquilite in 
Nahuatl, was used as a pigment and dye by the Maya 
of Central America for centuries, perhaps millennia, be¬ 
fore the conquest. The Spaniards called indigo dye anil , 
derived from al-nil, the Arabic word for “blue.” 

From around 1580 to 1620, indigo production saw 
something of a boom in the Central American low¬ 
lands, particularly western Guatemala and Nicaragua. 
In light of the precipitous decline in native populations 
across much of the isthmus, and the severe shortages of 
labor that ensued, indigo’s minimal labor requirements 
constituted one of its principal commercial advantages. 
The plant itself was sturdy, grew readily in well-drained 
soils at an elevation below 1,500 meters, and required 
little attention prior to harvesting the leaves. Only one 
to two months of intensive labor was required during 
the harvest and processing phases, making indigo one 
of the few commercially viable commodities in Central 
America’s labor-scarce environment. 

Initial efforts were focused on wild plants, but from 
the 1580s indigo plantations and processing facili¬ 
ties were established in many parts of the isthmus. By 
1600, indigo had emerged as Central America’s princi¬ 
pal export product. After 1620, production stagnated, 
witnessing a brief resurgence in the late 1600s before 
stagnating again for the rest of the colonial period. 
Nearly a quarter-million pounds of indigo was imported 
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to Seville annually from 1606 to 1620, though these 
figures exclude illicit commerce, which was doubtless 
substantial. Meanwhile, indigo production in Asia 
continued to grow. Throughout the 1600s, indigo was 
one of the chief products of the Dutch and British East 
India Companies. Evidence suggests that the inability 
of Asian indigo production to meet rising European 
demand was one of the principal engines of indigo pro¬ 
duction in the Americas. 

Other regions in the Caribbean basin also emerged 
as important sources of indigo, including Saint- 
Domingue (France to 1803), Jamaica (Great Britain 
after 1655), Suriname (Holland), and Brazil (Portugal). 
Soon sugar displaced indigo, tobacco, and other prod¬ 
ucts as the Caribbean’s principal export crop, though 
indigo production continued throughout large parts of 
the Americas through the colonial period and after. By 
the 1740s, an indigo boom had emerged in South Caro¬ 
lina, complementing rice production in the same region. 
It was not until the late 19th century, that a viable syn¬ 
thetic dye finally displaced indigo as the most important 
source of dark blue coloration in fabrics. 

See also sugarcane plantations in the Americas. 

Further reading. Alden, Dauril. “The Growth and Decline 
of Indigo Production in Colonial Brazil: A Study in Com¬ 
parative Economic History.” Journal of Economic History (v. 
25, 1965); MacLeod, Murdo J. Spanish Central America: A 
Socioeconomic History, 1520-1720. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1973. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Inquisitions, Spanish and Roman 

The Inquisition in the early modern period was a per¬ 
manent papal judicial institution of the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church that was to eradicate heresies, originally 
dealing with alchemy, sorcery, and witchcraft, as well 
as dealing with heretical groups like the Cathars and 
subsequently with relapsed converts or “heretics” who 
refused to recant. 

The most well-known of the inquisitions was the 
Spanish Inquisition, which was established in 1478 by 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of Castile, with the 
support of, and carrying the authority of, Pope Sixtus 
IV. Although the inquisitor-general was appointed by 
the pope, the Spanish Inquisition was run by the Spanish 
monarchy. The first inquisitors of the Spanish Inquisition 
worked from Seville and were so vindictive that even Pope 


Sixtus IV tried to moderate them. However he was not 
successful as the Spanish government established grand 
inquisitors in Castile and placed Aragon, Valencia, and 
Catalonia under the power of the Spanish Inquisition. 

The first grand inquisitor was the Dominican friar 
Tomas de Torquemada, who terrorized his victims 
using torture and the threat of execution to extract 
confessions, which resulted in as many as 5,000 
people being burned to death at the stake before the 
practice was ended in 1834. Torquemada’s reputation 
for brutality quickly became well known, and other 
inquisitors were appointed, with the Spanish Inquisition 
established in Sicily in 1517, although attempts to set 
it up in Naples and Milan failed. The Holy Roman 
Emperor Charles V introduced it into the Austrian 
Netherlands in 1522 to use it against Protestants 
there, and its use continued until 1834, operating in 
South America. 

As well as the Protestants, Muslim and Jewish 
communities in Spain were singled out by the Inquisition. 
In the case of these communities, the Spanish Inquisition 
only had the role of dealing with those who claimed to 
have converted to Christianity but who went back to 
their original religious beliefs. While many Jews and 
Muslims left Spain for North Africa, many Jewish 
converts, known as the conversos, and the Muslim 
converts known as Moriscos, remained in Spain, 
where some continued to be strong business leaders. 
It was not long after conversion that some reverted 
to following their original beliefs and they were 
deemed, by the Spanish Inquisition, as being relapsed 
converts. A study of the 49,092 trials held by the 
Spanish Inquisition between 1560 and 1700 showed 
that 11,311 were of Moriscos, 5,007 of conversos , 
3,499 of Lutherans, 14,319 for heresy, and 3,750 for 
superstitions, including witchcraft, and 3,954 were 
for offenses against the Inquisition itself. 

Even when the Inquisition tried heretics—often 
using dubious evidence gained from the torture of the 
accused—the results were usually that the defendants 
were found guilty and sentenced to be burned at the 
stake. The burning was done not only to purge the 
sin, but also to serve as a warning of the flames of 
hell. Occasionally if people recanted and accepted the 
church teachings, they would be freed. More often they 
were strangled and spared the punishment of being 
burned alive. These trials and executions were know 
as autos-de-fe. 

As well as persecuting heretics and suspected heretics, 
the Spanish Inquisition drew up lists of banned books, 
which were also burned. Its role served to create a united 
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The Spanish Inquisition reached into the Netherlands; this print 
shows the burning of Protestants there in 1544. 


political unit in Spain, weaken opposition to the Spanish 
monarchy, and to strengthen the Catholic orthodoxy 
against the Protestants. Pope Sixtus IV accused the rulers 
of Spain of profiting from the Inquisition as people found 
guilty of heresy had their property confiscated by the state. 
The Spanish Inquisition survived until it was banned by 
Napoleon in 1808, and by royal edict in 1834. 

The Roman Inquisition was established in 1542 and 
staffed by cardinals and other papal officials with the 
role of defending the integrity of the Roman Catholic 
faith. This involved arraigning people on charges of 
heresy, sorcery, blasphemy, and witchcraft. With trials 
presided over by a cardinal, it had jurisdiction on the 
Italian peninsula and on other parts of Europe under 
papal rule, such as Avignon. It was this group that 
tried the astronomer Galileo Galilei in 1633, when 
he faced the Inquisition on the suspicion of heresy, 
following the publication of his ideas about the Earth’s 
moving around the Sun. Although Galileo escaped with 
his life, another astronomer, Giordano Bruno, was not 
so lucky and was burned at the stake for heresy. Bruno 
is now often considered the first martyr for science. 

Generally the Roman Inquisition was not as fierce 
as its counterpart in Spain, except during the rule of 
Pope Paul IV (1555-59) and Pope Pius V (1566-72), 
the latter having been a grand inquisitor himself. It was 
Paul IV who declared at the start of his short reign that 
he felt that matters of doctrine were far more important 


than all other matters facing the papacy. Indeed Paul 
IV personally oversaw much of the persecution himself. 
The persecution of the Protestants in Italy meant that 
they were eliminated as threats to the states in late 
Renaissance Italy. The Inquisition continued its activities 
well into the 19th century but has long since ceased to 
be a force in Italy or elsewhere. 

See also expulsion of the Jews from Spain and Portu¬ 
gal; Ferdinand V and Isabella I of Spain; witchcraft. 

Further Reading: Baigent, Michael, and Richard Leigh. The 
Inquisition. London: Penguin Books, 2000; Edwards, John. 
Inquisition. Stroud: Tempus, 2003; Lea, Henry Charles. A 
History of the Inquisition of Spain. New York: Macmillan, 
1905; Plaidy, Jean. The Spanish Inquisition. London: Robert 
Hale, 1978. 
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Isfahan (Persia) 

In 1592 Shah Abbas I made Isfahan the capital of the 
Safavid Empire. In an earlier era, Isfahan had been the 
capital of the Seljuk Empire, but under Shah Abbas the 
city became a major economic and cultural center or 
as the Persian saying went, “Isfahan is half the world.” 

The Masjid-i Jami, or Friday Mosque (1088), an 
earlier Seljuk building, dominates one section of the 
city. This mosque is known for its brick domed cham¬ 
bers and stucco mihrab (prayer niche). Under Shah 
Abbas, a huge open square, the Maydan-i Shah, with a 
polo field the favorite amusement of the Safavid court, 
became the centerpiece of the city. The square was sur¬ 
rounded by Safavid buildings. The Masjid-i Shaykh 
Lutfallah (1602) stands on one side; a vast covered 
bazaar anchors another, and the monumental Masjid-i 
Shah (1612-13) dominates a third side. An elaborately 
decorated blue tiled dome with Qu’ranic inscriptions 
in finely wrought calligraphy covers the mosque, which 
is entered through a courtyard and towering iwans, or 
arched entryways. The Ali Qapu, a vast royal palace 
complex, is the main building on the fourth side of the 
square. The palace’s second-story porch, covered by a 
wooden roof supported by slender columns, overlooks 
the square. From this porch, the shah and his court 
could watch polo games and other state ceremonies. 

As a commercial center, Isfahan attracted numer¬ 
ous traders and artisans, many of whom built lavish 
homes with gardens that were much esteemed in Per¬ 
sian society. The bazaar sold everything from common 
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The Masjid-i Jami mosque of Isfahan, arguably the religious center 
of the Safavid Empire 


everyday products to luxury goods including silk bro¬ 
cades, jewelry, carpets, and painted miniatures. As in 
the Ottoman Empire, flowers and bird motifs were 
favorite designs among the Safavids. The Safavids 
became known for Persian carpets with floral patterns 
and center medallions as opposed to the geometric 
designs favored by tribal artisans. Safavid artists also 
excelled in the painting of miniatures and illustrated 
manuscripts, many of which included figural represen¬ 
tations that were rare in Arab or Ottoman works. 

See also Abbas the Great of Persia. 

Further reading: Blake, Stephen P. Half the World: The So¬ 
cial Architecture of Safavid Isfahan 1590-1722. Costa Mesa, 
CA: Mazda, 1999; Keyvani, Mehdi. Artisans and Guild Life 
in the Later Safavid Period: Contributions to the Social- 
Economic History of Persia. Berlin: Klaus Schwarz, 1982; 
Titley, Norah M. Persian Miniature Painting and Its Influ¬ 
ence on the Art of Turkey and India. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1984. 

Janice J. Terry 

Ivan III the Great 

(1440-1505) Russian ruler 

Ivan III, grand duke of Moscow (or, Muscovy), was the 
first monarch to begin the creation of a recognizable Rus¬ 
sian state, earning him the title “Ivan the Great.” Born in 
1440, he ascended the throne in 1462 and ruled continu¬ 


ously until his death in 1505, giving Muscovy a stable 
period for its political evolution. Some of Ivan’s greatest 
triumphs took place within Russian territory. Domesti¬ 
cally, his greatest achievement was the incorporation of 
the city of Nizhny Novgorod, also called Lord Novgorod 
the Great, into the Grand Duchy of Muscovy. 

In 1471, Novgorod had made an alliance with 
Lithuania and Poland, which had been united since the 
marriage of Queen Jadwiga of Poland to the grand duke 
Ladislaus Jagiello of Lithuania in 1386. He became king 
of Poland as Ladislaus II. Learing encirclement, Ivan III 
launched his first attack on Novgorod in 1471, before 
the Polish king Casimir V could come to the city’s aid. 
Cowed by the appearance of the Muscovite army, the 
citizens of Novgorod submitted. However, the boyars 
(the noble class) were divided between Polish and Mus¬ 
covite factions, and the division spread throughout the 
city. Novgorod held off making final submission to 
Ivan III until he declared war on Novgorod a second 
time in November 1478. This time, faced with destruc¬ 
tion at his hands, the city capitulated completely to 
Grand Duke Ivan. The richest city in Russia, made so 
by its trading, now belonged to the Grand Duchy of 
Muscovy. 

In 1480, Ivan demonstrated a streak of daring that 
no previous Russian ruler had exhibited. Since the inva¬ 
sions of 1240-41, the Mongols (or Tartars, as the Poles 
and Russians called them) had been a constant threat 
to the Russians. During their onslaught of 1240-41, 
which carried them as far as Poland and Hungary, 
they burned Kiev to the ground. Although the age of 
great Mongol supremacy had passed, the Khanate of 
the Golden Horde remained one of the most powerful 
states in Central Asia and eastern Europe. At that time, 
the khan of the Golden Horde was Ahmed. 

Then in 1480, Ivan III refused to pay the annual trib¬ 
ute to Ahmed Khan. Ivan’s determination, in the face of 
years of fear of the Tartar rampage, marked the real inde¬ 
pendence of the Russian state from Tartar rule. Ivan made 
an alliance with the rival Crimean Khanate to make war 
on Poland, to prevent the Poles from attacking from the 
west as he confronted the Golden Horde. Ahmed mus¬ 
tered an army to battle Ivan in September 1480, but just 
as he was about to fight, he received word that a Mus¬ 
covite and Crimean Tartar army was headed toward his 
capital at Sarai. Rather than face Ivan, he withdrew. Such 
seeming cowardice could not be tolerated in the Golden 
Horde, and Ahmed was soon assassinated. His place as 
khan was taken by Shaykh Ahmed in 1481. 

The defiance of the Golden Horde led to a renais¬ 
sance in the Grand Duchy of Muscovy. Ivan felt secure 
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enough to exchange ambassadors with such world pow¬ 
ers as the Vatican, Turkey, and the Holy Roman Empire. 
Earlier (in 1472) the Vatican under Pope Sixtus IV had 
given to Ivan as a bride Zoe (Sophia), the daughter of the 
last Byzantine emperor Constantine Palaeologus, who 
had died defending his capital of Constantinople from 
the attack of the Ottoman sultan Mehmed II in May 
1454. 

It was fitting that when Ivan III died in 1505, he 
was buried in the Archangel Cathedral in the Kremlin 
in Moscow, which he had made the first city of Russia, 
earning the title of Ivan the Great. 

See also Cossacks; Ivan IV (the Terrible). 

Further reading: Bartlett, Roger. A History of Russia. New 
York: Palgrave, 2005; Chambers, James. The Devil’s Horse¬ 
men: The Mongol Invasion of Europe. New York: Athene- 
um, 1979; Hildinger, Erik. Warriors of the Steppe, a Military 
History of Central Asia, 500 b.c. to 1700 a.d. New York: 
Da Capo, 1997; Hingley, Ronald. Russia: A Concise History. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 2003. 

John Murphy 

Ivan IV the Terrible 

(1530-1584) Russian ruler 

Ivan IV, the grand duke of Muscovy, or Moscow, is usu¬ 
ally considered the first czar of Russia, although many 
historians argue that the title should belong to Ivan III 
(the Great). Ivan IV was born in 1530, the son of Vasili 
III, who had ascended the throne after the death of his 
father, Ivan III the Great, in 1505. Vasili continued the 
deliberative policy of “gathering in” the Russian lands 
begun by his father. Vasili III also faced a threat from the 
Tartars, the Russian and Polish name for the Mongols. 
By 1519, the Golden Horde had been conquered by 
the Gerei dynasty of the Crimean Khanate, who would 
rule the Crimea until its last khan surrendered in 1783 
to Catherine the Great of Russia. When Vasili died in 
1533, he left a stable and expanded grand duchy to his 
successor, Ivan IV. 

Ivan was only three years old when his father died, 
and his childhood was a nightmare of a sanguinary feud 
between the dominant families of the Kremlin and the 
Shuisky and Belsky families. He was purposely ignored, 
an object of contempt, and lived a life in fear of assassi¬ 
nation. At the age of 13, he dramatically demonstrated 
his right to rule against the elite families of the boyars , 
or high nobility. 


On December 29, 1543, 13-year-old Ivan called for 
Prince Andrew Shuisky to be arrested and thrown to 
starving hunting dogs. Ivan showed clear signs of sadism 
through his treatment of animals and women as well, 
whom he and his compatriots often raped and killed. 

In January 1547, Ivan IV was crowned with great 
ceremony as the Russian czar. He underscored his “Rus¬ 
sianness” by marrying a native-born Russian woman, 
Anastasia Romanova, of the wealthy Romanov dynas¬ 
ty. The Romanovs, while not hereditary boyars, were 
a wealthy trading family, whose fortune depended on 
royal patronage. In this, Ivan was following the model 
of most European monarchs, who were now favoring 
the ascendant middle class, who would be beholden to 
them directly, rather than their ancestral nobles, many of 
whom also had claims to the thrones of their countries. 

The early years of Ivan’s reign were indeed promising 
for Russia, and he seemed to be following in the careful, 
almost analytic footsteps of Ivan III and Vasili III. It was 
the same cautious way that Russia would expand into 
Central Asia, beginning in Ivan’s own reign, by fortify¬ 
ing each resting place before undertaking further prog¬ 
ress. Ivan called a Russian great council and swore that 
he would carry out continual reforms in the government 



Best known for his cruelty, Ivan IV may have suffered from 
rnercury poisoning in his last years of life. 
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of the state. Reforms were carried out in local govern¬ 
ment to diminish the influence of the boyar nobility and 
enhance the participation of all classes, in a conscious 
attempt to bind them to throne. A Foreign Ministry was 
officially established, and a Ministry of War was also 
put on a permanent foundation. 

In 1550, Ivan embarked on a period of military 
reform that essentially made him the father of the Rus¬ 
sian army. He realized the importance of muskets and 
artillery as a way to overcome Tartar tactics. The reli¬ 
ance on muskets and artillery assured Muscovite, or 
Russian, superiority in most battles. 

In 1552, Ivan felt confident enough to use his new 
army to attack the Khanate of Kazan, one of the succes¬ 
sor states to the Golden Horde. Since all such kingdoms 
traced their origins to sons or grandsons of Genghis (or 
Chingiz) Khan, these are known to history as the “Chin- 
gizid” khanates. Kazan fell to Ivan, as did the Khanate of 
Astrakhan in 1556. The Khanate of the Crimea felt suf¬ 
ficiently threatened by Ivan’s sudden eastward expan¬ 
sion that in 1555 Dawlet Gerei Khan had raided Mos¬ 
cow, but the attack did not deter Ivan. 

In the same year, the Crimean Tartars raided Mos¬ 
cow, Ivan began the Livonian War in 1555. It would end 
fitfully in 1583, absorbing most of Ivan’s energies, man¬ 
power, and treasure for three decades. (Some accounts 
give the dates of the Livonian War as 1558-82.) Taking 
advantage of Ivan’s preoccupation in the Livonian War, 
the Crimean Tartars returned in 1571 to burn Moscow. 
Still, the extensive negotiations Ivan carried out with 
Elizabeth I of England not only ensured England a 
welcome partner in the lucrative Baltic Sea trade, but 
also supplied Ivan with a reliable source of high-grade 
gunpowder for his army. The downside, however, was 
that the war produced the political union of Lithuania 
and Poland in 1569, although the two countries had 
been united by royal marriage since 1386. 

In March 1553, the second, darker, period of 
Ivan’s reign began, after he recovered from a high 


fever. When his queen, Anastasia, died in 1560, he had 
several of the boyars tortured and executed because he 
suspected them of poisoning his wife. Then in 1564, 
he left Moscow, vowing never to return. Ivan estab¬ 
lished the oprichniki , who may have terrorized Mus¬ 
covites in earlier years. When he felt Novgorod defied 
him, he had the city destroyed, and Pskov almost suf¬ 
fered the same fate. The oprichnina, among whom 
were Boris Godunov and Anastasia’s brother, Nikita 
Romanov, rode with dogs’ heads (some say heads of 
wolves) dangling from their saddles and established a 
reign of terror. The oprichnina was an attempt by Ivan 
to terrorize all Russians into obeying his will without 
complaint. Ivan’s experiment in state-sponsored terror 
succeeded. 

Although many causes have been brought forward 
to explain Ivan’s apparent insanity, one seems to have 
received comparatively little attention—mercury poi¬ 
soning. It is known that in his later life Ivan ingested 
large quantities of toxic mercury. Mercury was used as 
late as the World War I as a treatment for syphilis, a dis¬ 
ease a later autopsy determined Ivan had. Syphilis itself 
in its final phase can also cause insanity. In November 
1581, Ivan IV, in a rage, raised the iron-tipped staff he 
carried and struck dead his beloved son, Ivan. The czar 
never recovered from his terrible act. In March 1584, 
Ivan IV died while playing a game of chess. 

See also Mughal Empire; Ottoman Empire ( 1450 - 
1750 ). 

Further reading: Bartlett, Roger. A History of Russia. New 
York: Palgrave, 2005; Bosworth, Clifford Edmund. The New 
Islamic Dynasties. Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 
1996; Chambers, James. The Devil’s Horsemen: The Mon¬ 
gol Invasion of Europe. New York: Atheneum, 1979; Duffy, 
James P., and Vincent L. Ricci. Tsars: Russia’s Rulers for over 
One Thousand Years. New York: Barnes and Noble, 2002. 
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Jahangir 

(1596-1627) Mughal ruler 

Jahangir inherited the Mughal throne from his father, 
Akbar, the greatest Mughal emperor. His realm includ¬ 
ed part of Afghanistan and the Indian subcontinent up 
to the Deccan. It was one of the largest empires of the 
world and enjoyed prosperity. 

Prince Salim (Selim) was Akbar’s eldest son, who took 
the reign name Jahangir , which means “world grasper.” 
He explained in his memoir that there was a contempo¬ 
rary Ottoman emperor also named Salim, which made 
him decide to change his name. Jahangir had to sup¬ 
press many revolts during his reign, including those of 
his sons, one of whom he had blinded after the revolt 
failed. Other campaigns were against rulers in the Dec- 
can area subdued by Emperor Akbar and again in revolt, 
and against the Persian ruler for control of Kandahar. 

In addition to his frank memoir, there are vivid 
accounts by others about Jahangir. One was by his 
boon companion, the English sea captain William 
Hawkins, and another was by Sir Thomas Roe, Eng¬ 
lish ambassador, who arrived at the Mughal court in 
1616 to negotiate a treaty between England and the 
Mughal government but failed and left two years later. 
As were many Mughal princes, Jahangir was addicted 
to strong alcoholic drinks, and to eating opium, which 
seldom left him sober. He professed himself an ortho¬ 
dox Muslim but was generally tolerant of other reli- 



Jabangir atop the Mughal throne: His reign was marked by good 
intentions, internal rebellion, and revolutions headed by his sons. 
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gions. However, he let divine faith, a religion that his 
father sponsored, wither away. 

In 1611, Jahangir married the Persian-born widow 
of one of his officials after having her husband killed for 
refusing to divorce her and for revolting against him. The 
lady was given the title Nur Jahan, which means “light of 
the world,” and she became the empress for the remain¬ 
der of his reign. Both Jahangir and Nur Jahan patronized 
the arts. But Nur Jahan was also politically ambitious. To 
influence her husband’s succession she married her daugh¬ 
ter to one of his sons, and her niece (Mumtaz Mahal) 
to another, who became his father’s successor as Shah 
Jahan. She surrounded herself with her relatives, arous¬ 
ing the jealousy of Jahangir’s relatives; intrigues among 
the members of the two factions led to rebellion. In 1627, 
her protege, a general named Mahabat Khan, revolted in 
alliance with Shah Jahan; they imprisoned both Jahangir 
and Nur Jahan for several months. Just as he had revolt¬ 
ed against his father, so he died in the midst of his son’s 
revolt, followed by a power struggle between his sons. 

Despite wars and rebellions, Jahangir’s reign was 
generally prosperous, as he enjoyed the legacy of his 
father. His memoirs often expressed good intentions for 
promoting justice and efficiency, but he seldom followed 
through because of his indulgence in alcohol and drugs. 

See also Mughal Empire. 

Further reading: Gascoigne, Bamber. The Great Moghuls. 
New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1971; Findley, E. B. 
Nur Jahan. New York: Oxford University Press, 1993; Rich¬ 
ards, John F. The Mughal Empire. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993; Schimmel, Annemarie. The Empire of 
the Great Mughals, History, Art and Culture. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 2004. 
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James I (James VI of Scotland) 

(1566-1625) first Stuart king of England 

James Stuart became king of England in March 1503, 
following the death of the last monarch of the House of 
Tudor, Elizabeth I, the daughter of Henry VIII, king 
of England. Robert Carey brought the word of Eliza¬ 
beth’s death to James, already king of Scotland as James 
VI, at Holyrood House in Edinburgh on March 26. 

James was born on June 3, 1566, the son of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and Henry, Lord Darnley. From the 
birth of James, Mary feared for the safety of her son, 
one main reason being the desire of Darnley to be king, 


an ambition that the birth of a male heir to the throne 
threatened. James Hepburn, the earl of Bothwell, and 
other Scottish lords shared the same concern. (Both¬ 
well would later become Mary’s lover and then her 
husband.) 

There was more at stake than the throne of Scot¬ 
land, because Mary also had a claim on the throne 
of England through Margaret Tudor, the daughter of 
Henry VII, king of England. Margaret had married 
James IV of Scotland. By the beginning of February 
1567, Elizabeth recognized Mary, Queen of Scots, as 
heiress to the throne of England (since Elizabeth was 
childless). Thus, through his mother, one day the infant 
James would reign in England. Elizabeth had already 
undertaken to be the baby boy’s protector. 

With such high dynastic stakes, the fate of the con¬ 
spiratorial Darnley was sealed. On February 10, 1567, 
he was killed when his house was blown up with the 
knowledge of, if not on the orders of, Mary. However, 
the death of Darnley brought neither peace to Scotland 
nor security to Mary. Defeated in battle by James Stew¬ 
art, earl of Moray, Mary in May 1568 made a surprising 
decision—she would seek refuge with Elizabeth in Eng¬ 
land. Her closest supporters urged her to go to France, 
where she had been queen to King Francis II, who had 
died in 1560. Nevertheless, she entered England. Once in 
England, she remained in varying stages of confinement 
until Elizabeth had her executed for plotting against her 
in February 1587. 

During the intervening years, James was brought 
up in the Protestant faith, his guardians preventing any 
exposure to the Roman Catholic religion of his mother. 
At 19 years of age, he became monarch of Scotland as 
James VI. It appears that the goal of succeeding to the 
English throne became the abiding ambition of James 
VI. Indeed, he was so fixated on this goal that his reac¬ 
tion to the trial and execution of his mother was quite 
mild. Then in March 1603, upon the death of Elizabeth, 
James VI of Scotland also became James I of England. 

In becoming king of England James had not reckoned 
on the growing assertiveness of the English parliament 
that Elizabeth had managed throughout her long reign 
(1558-1603) with an effective mix of feminine guile and 
political art. James’s deep-set belief in the divine right 
of kings brought him into collision almost immediately 
with his English parliament. He attempted to stay on 
good terms with Parliament, especially when the Cath¬ 
olic-inspired Gunpowder Plot of 1605 was seen as an 
attack on the entire Protestant settlement of England. 
For a time, Parliament and king could combine against 
the common foe of a Catholic conspiracy. 
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When Parliament refused to accept James’s Great 
Contract, James took the dramatic step of dissolving 
Parliament in 1611. Parliament met twice more during 
James’s reign, and both times he dissolved it again. His 
overall adroit handling of the situation can be attrib¬ 
uted to the wise guidance given James by Robert Cecil, 
first baron Cecil of Essenden, and the son of Elizabeth’s 
wise councilor, Lord Burghley. When Cecil died in 
1612, the king lost his most astute adviser. 

As evidenced in his strong belief in the divine right 
of kings, James had a special interest in religious mat¬ 
ters. In 1604, he presided over the Hampton Court 
Conference, which produced a new and definitive Prot¬ 
estant version of sacred Scripture known as the King 
James Bible. For a man skilled in the modern arts of 
political intrigue, he was a firm believer in witches and 
in 1604 made witchcraft a capital offense, without ben¬ 
efit of clergy. 

In foreign affairs James’s later years were over¬ 
shadowed by the eruption of the Thirty Years’ War 
in Europe, a struggle between Catholic and Protestant 
nations that ravaged central Europe, where many of the 
battles were fought. Although James’s daughter Eliza¬ 
beth was wed to Frederick V, the elector Palatine, one 
of the Protestant champions, James’s son Charles was 
engaged to marry the daughter of the Catholic king Phil¬ 
ip III of Spain in 1623. 

Ultimately domestic opposition in England ended the 
arrangements for a Spanish marriage. Charles instead 
would become engaged to wed Henrietta Maria of 
France, the daughter of Henry IV, king of France and 
Navarre, who had brought an end to the Wars of Reli¬ 
gion in France, and the sister of King Louis XIII. 

Although often derided as a witless king, James I 
proved himself to be a wise ruler. He managed to keep 
Scotland and England united, though bitter enemies for 
centuries. On the world stage in 1607, English voyag¬ 
ers to the New World arrived in what is now the United 
States and established the first permanent English settle¬ 
ment at Jamestown. Thus, when James I died in March 
1625, he not only could lay claim to the union of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, but to the foundation of what would 
become the British Empire. 

See also Bible translations; Stuart, House of. 

Further reading: Ashley, Maurice. The Stuarts: The Lives 
of the Kings and Queens of England. Antonia, Fraser, ed. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1999; Fraser, An¬ 
tonia. Mary, Queen of Scots. New York: Delacorte Press, 
1969; Guy, John. Queen of Scots: The True Life of Mary Stu¬ 
art. New York: Mariner Books, 2004; Hibbert, Christopher. 


The Virgin Queen: Elizabeth I, Genius of the Golden Age. 
Cambridge, MA: Perseus, 1991; Machiavelli, Niccolo. The 
Prince. Codevilla, M. Angelo, trans. and ed. New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 1997. 
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James II 

(1633-1701) Catholic Stuart king of England 

James II was the second son of King Charles I and 
his wife, Queen Henrietta Maria. Like that of his elder 
brother, Charles, who had been born in 1630, James’s 
childhood was blighted by the events of the English Civ¬ 
il War. In 1645, the royalist city of Oxford was taken 
by the forces of Parliament, and the young James, duke 
of York, who lived there, was taken prisoner. In April 
1648, James escaped London and fled to Holland. 

On news of the execution of his father, Charles I, in 
January 1649, James’s elder brother, Charles, prince 
of Wales, was immediately proclaimed king. James 
would make his mark as a soldier. By the 1650s, 
Oliver Cromwell had gone far to becoming the 
leading member on the side of Parliament and soon 
styled himself the almost-regal Lord Protector. James 
gained military service in the French army under the 
great Marshal Henri de Turenne, but when Crom¬ 
well entered England into an alliance with the French, 
James left the service of Louis XIV and joined the 
army of France’s enemies, the Spanish. 

The next year marked the beginning of another 
chapter in James’s life. On May 29, 1660, his brother 
was welcomed into London on his 30th birthday as 
Charles II. When the English went to war with the 
Dutch in 1665, James proved himself on sea as the lord 
high admiral. James was an able and determined mili¬ 
tary leader in the naval battles against the Dutch. 

In England, however, James did not fare as well. 
His open conversion in 1688 to Roman Catholicism 
alienated both of the growing parties in Parliament. 
Two Test Acts, requiring one in effect to pledge alle¬ 
giance to the state-sponsored Anglican Church, barred 
Roman Catholics from serving in either of the two 
Houses of Parliament. James, clearly perceiving this 
as an attack, resigned his office of lord high admiral 
in 1673. Attempts were made to press through Parlia¬ 
ment an Exclusion Bill to bar James from the throne, 
but the bill ultimately failed. 

By the time Charles II died on February 6,1685, the 
Tories and Whigs were both resolved to receive James 
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as king (James VII of Scotland and James II of England). 
Both political parties were resigned to his practicing his 
Roman Catholic faith as long as he and his second wife, 
Mary of Modena, did so privately. 

On April 23, 1685, he was crowned king in West¬ 
minster Abbey and Mary of Modena his queen. In June, 
James, duke of Monmouth, landed in England to claim 
the throne as the Protestant claimant. Monmouth’s 
forces were quickly defeated. Within three months, 
James began to squander the goodwill he had enjoyed 
at his coronation. Rather than behaving magnanimously 
toward Monmouth, he had him beheaded as a common 
traitor. Additionally, he unleashed a political reign of ter¬ 
ror, known as the Bloody Assizes in the West Country. 
In November 1685 James shut down Parliament to rid 
himself of the debates and challenges to his decisions. 

James also seemed determined to disestablish the 
Anglican Church in England. Magdalen College, in 
Oxford University, became a Roman Catholic semi¬ 
nary to train native English Catholic priests. James 
also presented a Declaration of Indulgence designed 
to lift legal restrictions from those who did not pro¬ 
fess the Anglican creed. He required the declaration to 
be read in all Anglican churches and when the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury William Sancroft and six other 
Anglican bishops protested, they were imprisoned in 
the Tower of London. 

While it appeared that the throne would go to James’s 
Protestant daughter Mary, or the hereditary ruler of the 
Netherlands, William of Orange, the English people 
hoped that the Protestant religion would survive James’s 
rule. However on June 10, 1688, a son was born and 
Whig and Tory leaders realized that a Catholic would 
be the next monarch of England. On the day the bish¬ 
ops were acquitted, Thomas Osborne, the first earl of 
Danby, a Tory, and six other Tory and Whig party mem¬ 
bers signed a secret invitation requesting William to 
invade England and, with Mary, overthrow James. On 
November 5, 1688, helped by what would be called the 
“Protestant Wind,” William’s invasion fleet anchored at 
Torbay. Danby led a rising for William in the north of 
England, while rebellion broke out in other parts of the 
country. The army’s leading commander, John Churchill, 
also gave his support to William. James fled England to 
seek asylum with Louis XIV in France in December 1688. 
William and Mary were welcomed in London and, on 
February 13, 1689, formally proclaimed king and queen 
of England by Parliament. 

See also Counter-Reformation (Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion) in Europe; Glorious Revolution; Reformation, 
the; William III. 
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Jamestown 

Jamestown was the first permanent English colony in 
the New World, founded in 1607 under the direction of 
the Virginia Company. Although the settlement strug¬ 
gled to survive at first, the discovery of tobacco made 
Jamestown a success and it remained the capital of the 
Virginia colony until 1699. 

In 1605, a group of influential merchants seeking to 
profit materially from the natural resources of America 
petitioned England’s King James I for permission to set¬ 
tle in America. The following April, the king chartered 
the London Company (later known as the Virginia Com¬ 
pany) and granted it the right to settle a colony between 
34 and 41 degrees north latitude. The charter created a 
joint-stock company, which allowed the merchants to 
seek investors and operate as a private business. The 
charter provided that the colony would be governed by 
two councils, one in America and one in England, and 
guaranteed that colonists would enjoy the “liberties, 
franchises, and immunities” of English subjects. 

On April 26, 1607, the Sarah Constant, Godspeed, 
and Discovery arrived in Virginia carrying 105 passen¬ 
gers, who named their settlement Jamestown after the 
king. From the start, the colony was beset by troubles. 
The Chesapeake Bay region was then controlled by a 
confederation of Algonquian Indian tribes led by the 
paramount chief Powhatan. Powhatan was instrumental 
in helping provision the colonists in the early years, but 
the two groups often came into conflict thereafter. More 
immediately, the colonists died in large number of dis¬ 
ease and starvation: Only 38 of the original passengers 
survived “seasoning,” or their first winter in America. 
Ultimately, the colonists proved unwilling to grow their 
own food, preferring instead to search for gold, leading 
to internal dissension. 
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/ofcw Smith’s map of Virginia first appeared in 1612. The first decade of Jamestown’s existence was fraught with trouble and financial 
disaster. It was not until the colonists discovered tobacco that the settlement became profitable for the Virginia Company. 


A series of governors tried with varying degrees of 
success to salvage the colony, including most notably 
John Smith, who ordered that “he will not work, shall 
not eat.” Yet such attempts often proved fruitless such 
as in the winter of 1609-10, appropriately termed “the 
starving time,” when desperate colonists turned to can¬ 
nibalism and ate the dead. Only the constant infusion 
of new colonists kept Jamestown afloat. Relations with 
the Indians improved in 1614 when Powhatan’s daugh¬ 
ter Pocahontas married John Rolfe, yet it was Rolfe’s 
introduction of tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum) two years 
later that finally made the colony profitable. Because 
tobacco sold in London for five to 10 times as much 


as it cost to grow, soon “the marketplace and streets, 
and all other spare places were planted with tobacco. ” 
Within a decade, Virginia became the wealthiest and 
most populous colony. 

Despite Jamestown’s success, the Virginia Company 
teetered on the verge of bankruptcy. In the late 1610s, 
the company tried to make the settlement more profit¬ 
able by giving more control to colonists. It instituted 
the headright system, which gave land to settlers, and 
the House of Burgesses, the first representative assem¬ 
bly established in America. Yet when a violent Indian 
attack in 1622 wiped out a fifth of the colony’s popula¬ 
tion, the king revoked the company’s charter and, in 
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1624, he placed Virginia under the control of the Eng¬ 
lish government. 

See also tobacco in Colonial British America. 

Further reading: Billings, Warren M., John E. Selby, and 
Thad W. Tate. Colonial Virginia: A History. White Plains, 
NY: KTO Press, 1986; Townsend, Camilla. Pocahontas and 
the Powhatan Dilemma. New York: Hill and Wang, 2004; 
Vaughan, Alden T. American Genesis: Captain John Smith 
and the Founding of Virginia. Boston: Little, Brown, 1975. 
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Janissaries 

Following the custom of expanding empires everywhere, 
the Ottoman sultans had routinely taken one-fifth of the 
booty taken in conquest for themselves, enslaving some 
of those conquered as footsoldiers for further military 
conquests. However as the empire took control of pre¬ 
dominantly Muslim territories, Islamic legal injunctions 
against the enslavement of other Muslims made the old 
practice impossible. Therefore, Muslim theologians un¬ 
der Murad I (reigned 1362-89) innovated a levy where¬ 
by young non-Muslim boys were taken into the sultan’s 
service. These enforced recruits were called Yeni Cheri, 
new soldiers, or Janissaries. 

On a rotation system of about every five years, a 
levy or devshirme of young boys between the ages of 
eight and 20 was collected from mostly Christian areas, 
especially in the Balkans. All the recruits were taught 
Turkish and converted to Islam. The most able of the 
young boys were taken to be educated in the palace to 
become servants and, sometimes, high officials within 
the vast Ottoman bureaucracy. The rest were given rig¬ 
orous military training and became a formidable fight¬ 
ing force. The Janissaries owed their sole allegiance to 
the sultan. The Ottoman Empire was one of the first 
so-called gunpowder empires, and the Janissaries were 
known for their skills with the most advanced weap¬ 
onry of the age. The Janissaries enjoyed considerable 
legal privileges, including the right to own land and to 
pass on property to their heirs under Islamic law. 

Gradually the Janissaries increased in numbers 
and power and became the core of the Ottoman army 
with increased pay and benefits. Spread throughout the 
empire, the Janissaries lived communally in military 
barracks and were the main protectors of the Ottoman 
government throughout the provinces. When the empire 
was at its zenith, the Janissaries were loyal protectors 


and champions of the sultan. However, as the empire 
declined and the sultans became increasingly weak and 
corrupt, the Janissaries became a political force in their 
own right and frequently rose up in armed rebellions. 
The overturning of the huge cooking pots used by all 
Janissary garrisons became the signal of such revolts. In 
some instances, the Janissaries even overthrew sultans 
to replace them with candidates of their own selection. 

See also Ottoman Empire (1450-1750). 

Further reading: Nicolle, David. Armies of the Ottoman 
Turks 1300-1774. London: Osprey, 1983; Nicolle, David, 
and Christa Hook. The Janissaries. London: Osprey, 1995. 
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Jesuits in Asia 

The missionary enterprise of the Jesuits in Asia is 
comprehensible only against the background of three 
foundational principles. The first two are from the 
Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius of Loyola, founder of 
the order: Following Jesus as a Jesuit entails mission¬ 
ary outreach, and being a missionary implies cultural 
adaptation because Jesus adapted himself to the human 
condition. The third theological principle is that mis¬ 
sionary activity should reflect the shared life of the Soci¬ 
ety of Jesus (the Jesuits) as documented in the Formula 
of the Institute and Constitutions. 

The nascent Society of Jesus was yet to receive full 
papal approbation (September 27, 1540) when a request 
arrived from Joao III the Pious, king of Portugal, for 
Jesuits to work in the Portuguese domains of Asia. Igna¬ 
tius of Loyola chose two of his first companions, Simao 
Rodrigues and Nicolas Bobadilla, for the mission. How¬ 
ever, before they could leave for Portugal, Bobadilla 
fell ill. Providentially, Francis Xavier was then in Rome 
and Ignatius decided to send him instead. The king of 
Portugal, impressed by the two Jesuits, decided to keep 
Rodrigues in Lisbon. Xavier, accompanied by Micer Paul, 
a secular priest recently admitted into the Society of Jesus, 
and Francisco Mansilhas, a Jesuit aspirant, set sail for 
India. They finally reached Goa in India on May 6,1542. 
Xavier would labor in Asia for 10 years as a missionary, 
baptizing and catechizing the inhabitants of the Fishery 
Coast of southern India; Malacca on the western coast 
of the Malay Peninsula; the Moluccas, also known as the 
“Spice Islands”; and Japan. While in Japan, Xavier heard 
about China and resolved to preach the Christian message 
there. While awaiting Chinese government permission to 
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The Jesuit orphanage in Shanghai, China. Jesuit missionaries were 
sent throughout Asia to spread the word of Jesus. 


land, he died on die island of Sancian in 1552, unable to 
fulfill his dream of converting the Chinese to Christ. 

That dream would be partially realized not much later 
as thousands of Jesuits of various nationalities followed 
Xavier in the Asian missionary enterprise. Missions were 
conducted in West Asia, for example, with the appoint¬ 
ment of Jesuits as papal legates in establishing relations 
with the Maronites and in negotiating church unity with 
Orthodox, Nestorian, and Monophysite Churches. But 
the majority of Jesuit missionaries worked farther afield, 
chiefly in South Asia and in East Asia. After India, Jesu¬ 
its would find themselves laboring in places in peninsular 
(Malacca, Indochina) and insular (Indonesia, the Philip¬ 
pines) Southeast Asia, and in Japan and China. The pri¬ 
mary goal was of course the spread of Christianity, but 
the diverse cultures who populated the huge continent 
called for various missionary strategies and tactics. 

The chief architect of the Asian missionary enterprise 
was an Italian Jesuit named Alessandro Valignano. He 
called for cultural adaptation to Asian ways where this 
was legitimate and did not compromise the Christian 
message. Perhaps the most significant cultural adaptation 
was the use of Asian languages in the preaching of Christ 
and teaching of doctrine. They also extended this cultur¬ 
al adaptation to the manner of dress, civil customs, and 


ordinary life of their target audience. His principles were 
put to good use by such as Matteo Ricci and Michele 
Ruggieri. Aside from exploiting European sciences and 
arts of their day to gain entrance into the educated elite 
of China, Ricci and his companions decided to study 
the Confucian classics esteemed by the Mandarin ruling 
class. In a similar way, the Jesuits working in the south 
of India decided on a two-pronged strategy that enabled 
them to reach out to both the higher and lower social 
castes, tailoring their manner of living to gain initial 
acceptance from their respective audiences. “Dressed 
in cloth of red-ochre, a triangular sandal mark on his 
forehead, high wooden sandals on his feet,” Roberto de 
Nobili lived in the manner of a Hindu man of God (san- 
nyasi), learned Sanskrit, and memorized the Vedas so 
that he could share the message of Christ and his church 
with the Indian people. 

In other Asian places not as highly developed in civ¬ 
ilization and culture, the Jesuits were animated by the 
same principles of cultural adaptation. In the Philippines, 
they creatively replicated strategies that were used else¬ 
where. Because local populations were dispersed far and 
wide, the Jesuits encouraged people to set up permanent 
communities in planned settlements (a method they used 
in Latin America called reduction), thus laying the foun¬ 
dation of many towns and cities that exist today. They 
also set up schools wherever these were needed and con¬ 
structed churches and other buildings that transformed 
European architectural designs to suit Asian artistic 
sensibilities. They learned the various local languages 
and dialects and produced grammars, vocabularies, and 
dictionaries, thus systematizing the study not just of the 
languages themselves but of the cultures of the peoples 
that they were seeking to convert. They wrote books that 
mapped the ethnography of Asia and were keen observ¬ 
ers of Asian ways and traditions, including their interac¬ 
tion with the natural environment. 

The Jesuit missionary enterprise in Asia met with 
obstacles along the way. Some of these obstacles arose 
from European ethnocentric fears and prejudices that 
burdened the church of their times. Cultural adapta¬ 
tion was denounced as syncretism, and the missionaries 
themselves were often at loggerheads on the appropri¬ 
ate strategies to use in mission work. It was not always 
clear for example whether Chinese categories used to 
translate Latin ones were without ambiguity, but a 
lack of understanding, trust, and generosity created a 
poisoned atmosphere that did not produce the requi¬ 
site witness to Christian charity. The distance between 
Rome and Asia proved to be not only a geographical 
problem but also a psychological barrier that prevented 
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church authorities from being more sympathetic to 
the needs of the missionary enterprise in Asia. Fur¬ 
thermore the political, economic, and social burden 
imposed by Portuguese and Spanish royal patronage 
of the church in the Indies proved too heavy at times 
to carry; Rome itself would be forced to set up the 
Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith in 1622 
to loosen the viselike grip of the European monarchs 
who wished to manipulate the missionary enterprise 
for political and economic gain. Also, Jesuits allowed 
themselves to be caught in political controversies of 
their host countries, thus inevitably creating enemies 
for themselves among members of the ruling classes. 

In 1759 the Portuguese king expelled all Jesuits 
working in Portugal and Portuguese Asia. In Spain, the 
Spanish king followed suit and banished the Jesuits from 
his domains in 1767. Finally, in 1773, Pope Clement 
XIV, under extreme political pressure from the Bourbon 
monarchs of Europe, could no longer prevent the inevi¬ 
table from happening. Through the bull Redemptor ac 
hominis, the pope suppressed the Society of Jesus, thus 
bringing an end to their missionary work in Asia. This 
work would be resumed only in the 19th century, when 
Jesuits would return to their former mission fields now 
besieged by new historical forces. 

See also Goa, colonization of; Malacca, Portu¬ 
guese and Dutch colonization of. 

Further reading: Bangert, William V. A History of the Society 
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and the Arts 1540-1773. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1999; O’Malley, John, and Gauvin Alexander Bailey. 
The Jesuits and the Arts. Philadelphia, PA: St. Joseph’s Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2005. 

Tony de Castro 

Jimenez de Quesada, Gonzalo 

(c. 1495-1579) Spanish conquistador 

The man who conquered New Granada (modern-day 
Colombia) for the Spanish Empire, Gonzalo Jimenez 
(or Ximenes or Gimenez) de Quesada, was one of the 
least controversial of the famous conquistadores and 
one of the few to write in detail about his experiences 
(although the book has been lost). 

Jimenez de Quesada was born in either Cordoba 
or Granada in Spain. He was trained in the law in 


Granada, which had been captured from the Moors in 
the last stage of the Reconquest of Spain (Reconquista) 
in 1492. After many years as a lawyer, he was offered 
the position of magistrate and auditor to the province 
of New Andalucia, the northern part of South America, 
with a base at Santa Marta in modern-day Colombia. 
There Governor Don Pedro de Lugo put Quesada in 
charge of an expedition to find some land suitable for 
settlement as Santa Marta, despite being located on the 
Pearl Coast. Of the 1,000 men capable of bearing arms, 
Quesada took charge of 800. He organized the men 
into work parties and they built six rivercraft. Quesada 
divided his men into two groups; 200 manned the vessels 
and sailed up the Magdalena River, while the remaining 
600 with him trekked inland, leaving on April 6, 1536. 
In spite of the heat, all the men wore heavily padded 
quilted cotton to protect them from arrows; even the 
horses were covered in the improvised armor. 

Quesada had arranged a meeting point up the 
Magdalena River where the men on foot would meet 
with the boats, which carried much of the supplies. The 
land group were slowed down by the jungle, occasional 
attacks by Indians, insects, and disease. However they 
reached the agreed meeting point on time but the sea 
party was not there. After waiting a few days, Quesada 
urged the men to continue inland, rather than return 
to Santa Marta. Although he had no military training, 
Quesada’s years as a lawyer enabled him to present 
the matter in a persuasive manner, and all acquiesced. 
The men were desperately short of food, and there are 
the usual accounts of eating snakes, lizards, frogs, and 
even some dogs captured from the Indians, as well as 
boiling down leather harnesses to satiate their hunger. 

EXPEDITION SAVED 

The expedition was saved when the sea party turned up 
soon afterward, having been delayed by tropical storms. 
Quesada was then able to send the sickest men back to 
Santa Marta, replenish the supplies of the others, and 
press on with the expedition, which, in January 1537, 
reached the foothills of the Andes. After covering 400 
miles in eight months, there were only 166 men and 60 
horses left. Quesada then had his men elect him as their 
captain-general, and they were determined to conquer 
land for themselves. 

Unlike many other conquistadores, Quesada for¬ 
bade his men to slaughter Indians, urging them to treat 
them humanely. However, Quesada was not averse to 
looting Indian temples, which were often covered in 
gold and precious stones. After one Indian chief, Bogo¬ 
ta, was killed in battle, the Spanish captured his sue- 
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cessor, Sagipa, whom they offered to free for a large 
ransom in gold. Soon afterward, Quesada heard that 
Sagipa was planning to trick him, and he had the chief 
executed. The nearby land was then declared conquered 
“in the name of his most sovereign emperor, Charles 
V.” A small township was then built, which Quesada 
named as Santa Fe de Bogota (it was long believed that 
Quesada was born at Santa Fe, in Spain). 

Having established his own town, Quesada was 
eager to return to Santa Marta and have the conquest 
officially acknowledged. Before he could do so, two 
other conquistador parties arrived. One, led by Sebas¬ 
tian de Belalcazar, one of the men who had served 
under Francisco Pizarro, arrived from Quito, hav¬ 
ing founded the cities of Pasto, Popayan, and Cali. The 
other, led by a German adventurer, Nicholas Feder- 
man, on an expedition paid for by the Welser financiers 
of Germany, who had been granted a concession by 
Charles V, had come from Venezuela. 

The three forces—that of Quesada, and the two 
new arrivals—were all about the same size, and they 
all realized that any fight would probably leave the vic¬ 
tor, with numbers seriously depleted, at risk of attack 
from the Chibcha Indians, who still lived in the area. 
Sense prevailed and the three decided to return to Spain 
and put their claims to the king of Spain, who would 
be able to arbitrate the matter. It seems that Quesada 
would have been the man who suggested this and also 
thought that he would have the best hope of winning 
any litigation. 

Quesada then returned to the coast and in July 1539 
sailed from Cartagena back to Spain. In Madrid, all 
three conquistadores failed to win the land. Don Pedro 
de Lugo, who had been a friend of Quesada, had died 
and his son, Luis, who had abandoned Santa Marta 
many years earlier after having stolen vast amounts of 
gold and emeralds from the Indians, was given title to 
his father’s land, and to the area found by Quesada. 
Quesada was appointed marshal of New Granada, and 
an alderman of Bogota, the city he had founded. 

Returning to New Granada, as the new Spanish 
colony was called, Quesada became one of the most 
influential men in the region, where he was well known 
for being critical of the rapaciousness of the large land- 
owners, and also that of some officials. Many people 
came to him for advice and it was not until 1569, when 
he was in his 70s, that Quesada decided to lead one 
last expedition. This was to try to locate the famous El 
Dorado, which was said to be 500 miles southeast of 
Bogota. There, an Indian king was said to cover him¬ 
self in gold dust and then wash it all off in a lake. The 


legend had long captivated many people in Europe and 
the king of Spain agreed to help with the expedition in 
exchange for a share in the proceeds. 

The expedition had 300 mounted soldiers, 1,500 
Indian porters, several hundred black African slaves, 
1,100 horses and mules, 600 cattle, and 800 sheep. 
Nearly three years later, Quesada led 28 men back to 
Bogota. On the journey several thousand Spanish, Indi¬ 
ans, and Africans had died, and others had fled into the 
jungle. Disease, Indians, and wild animals had taken 
their toll and even Quesada had contracted leprosy. He 
was also faced with a massive bill—60,000 ducats—for 
the failed expedition. Devastated by his failure, Que¬ 
sada retired to his country house, La Suesca, where he 
wrote of his life, in the hope that sales might help pay 
off his debts. He died on February 16, 1579, of leprosy. 
His book was lost. The township that Quesada had 
founded is now the city of Bogota (current population 
7 million), and one of the main roads in the city is 
Avenida Jimenez de Quesada. 

See also voyages of discovery. 

Further reading: Cunninghame Grahame, W. B. The Con¬ 
quest of New Granada: Being the Life of Gonzalo Jimenez 
de Quesada. London: Heinemann, 1922; Rodriguez Freyle, 
Juan. The Conquest of New Granada. London: Folio Society, 
1961; von Hagen, Victor W. The Golden Man: The Quest for 
El Dorado. Farnborough, Hampshire: Saxon House, 1974. 

Justin Corfield 

Joao III the Pious 

(1502-1557) king of Portugal 

Born in Lisbon on June 6, 1502, to King Manuel I and 
Maria of Aragon (the daughter of Ferdinand V and 
Isabella I of Spain), Joao’s relationship with his fa¬ 
ther that was strained, especially after Manuel decided 
to marry Joao’s betrothed, Leonor, sister of Charles I 
of Spain (Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire known 
as Charles V), instead of letting his son marry her. 
Joao was a very religious man, a trait that led him to 
continue to push for the introduction of the Spanish 
Inquisition to Portugal. 

With the death of his father, Joao was crowned 
king December 19, 1521. One of his first actions was 
to arrange his marriage to Catarina, also the sister of 
Charles I of Spain. At the same time, he arranged to 
have his sister, Isabel, marry Charles. When his daugh¬ 
ter was of age, he married her to Philip of Spain. Joao 
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used these marriages, along with very large dowries, to 
strengthen Portugal’s ties with Spain, which he hoped 
would protect Portugal from Spanish ambitions, even 
though Spain was not really a threat to Portugal at this 
time. Joao fathered nine children with Catarina, none 
of whom survived him. 

Portugal had been trying for some time to build 
an empire in Morocco. Unfortunately Morocco was 
costing Portugal more in men and money then it was 
making for them. It took Joao 20 years to decide to 
withdraw from Morocco. During that time, Portugal’s 
Indian possessions, especially Goa, received only mini¬ 
mal support. Portugal’s Indian possessions were their 
primary source of income. India continued to receive 
fewer resources and attention then other areas of the 
Portuguese empire. 

In 1535, working with the Genoese, Joao helped 
raise a fleet that destroyed a Muslim pirate fleet based in 
Tunis. He was less successful against the French pirates 
who preyed on his ships carrying spice back from India. 
Being a religious man, Joao worked hard to convince 
the pope to authorize the Inquisition in Portugal, that 
the pope did in 1536. One primary target were the new 
Christians (Jews who had converted to Christianity), 
many of whom were members of the middle class. The 
persecution of this class had a detrimental effect on Por¬ 
tugal’s tax base by eroding it. 

The Portuguese claimed to be the first Europeans to 
arrive in Japan, landing there in 1543 and establishing a 
base in 1550 at Nagasaki. Also during Joao reign, the 
Portuguese started to colonize Brazil. In an attempt to 
correct administrative problems in India, Joao appointed 
Vasco da Gama viceroy for India in 1524. Joao wanted 
da Gama to clean up the corruption in India, as he start¬ 
ed to do upon his arrival there. Unfortunately da Gama 
died after only six months in India. None of Joao’s sons 
outlived him. Consequently when he passed away on 
June 11, 1557, his three-year-old grandson, Sebastiao, 
succeeded him. 

Further reading: Anderson, James M. The History of Por¬ 
tugal. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 2000; Diffie, Bailey 
W., and George D. Winius. Foundations of the Portuguese 
Empire, 1415-1580. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1977; Passos, John Dos. The Portugal Story: Three 
Centuries of Exploration and Discovery. Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1969; Wheeler, Douglas L. His¬ 
torical Dictionary of Portugal. Lanham, MD: The Scarecrow 
Press, Inc., 2002. 

Dallace W. Unger, Jr. 


John III 

(1624-1696) king of Poland 

John III was the most well known of the 11 elected 
kings of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth and 
one of only four Poles among them. John was a no¬ 
table military talent, his reign marked by a significant 
deterioration in the governing capacity of the republic’s 
legislature, whose members began to abuse their power 
to veto any proposed legislation without explanation 
during his reign. In general, John III was more known 
for his military than for his governmental or political 
achievements, but like all Polish monarchs of this peri¬ 
od, he was decisively restrained by the commonwealth’s 
recalcitrant nobles. 

Born in Olesko (near L’viv, Ukraine) to a noble fam¬ 
ily, John III studied at the University of Krakow. As did 
many Poles of the early modern period, he spent an 
extended period of travel and study in western Europe. 
His maternal grandfather had been a significant military 
commander, but John III appears to have entered the mil¬ 
itary first in response to the Chmielnicki Uprising. This 
uprising was a Ukrainian nationalist revolt that began in 
1648 and became a civil war that significantly weakened 
the commonwealth, allowing Sweden to invade Poland 
shortly before the war’s conclusion in 1655. 

During this period, John III resided briefly at the 
Ottoman court as Polish envoy, returning to command 
a Polish regiment that briefly capitulated to the Swedes 
before reverting to Polish allegiance in 1656. John III 
took part in the factionalist court politics of the period 
on the side of the French faction but remained loyal to 
the Crown during the Lubomirski Rebellion, a revolt 
against the reforming initiatives of King Jan II Kazimi- 
erz Vasa. Although John III was defeated while defend¬ 
ing Vasa, his loyalty during the rebellion led to repeated 
promotions after 1665, all the way to commander in 
chief of the Polish army in 1668. This was the same year 
he married a French noblewoman, with whom he would 
father seven children. 

John III distinguished himself in repeated border skir¬ 
mishes with the Ottoman Empire. After a great victory 
at Chocim in 1673 and the near-simultaneous death of 
the previous king, John III was elected king and crowned 
on February 2, 1676. Because the Swedish invasion had 
ruined the Polish economy, he moved to foster a tense 
peace with the Ottoman Empire after 1675. Some his¬ 
torians have suggested that he sought to reunite Prus¬ 
sia with the Polish Crown at this time, but whatever his 
plans, Polish magnates would not support them. Over 
their resistance, he enforced a series of military reforms 
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that included the modernization of the Polish artillery. 
John Ill’s most important victory over the Turks came at 
Vienna in 1683, when he successfully attacked an army 
about 50 percent larger than his own. Military struggles 
continued to influence his later years, although he became 
ill after 1691, thus enabling the intrigues conducted by 
the Polish nobles on behalf of various European power 
at court to flourish in his final years. This state of affairs 
made it impossible for the Polish government to conduct 
business effectively, thus accelerating the coming collapse 
of the Polish state. John Ill’s successor, August II of Sax¬ 
ony, became king only with Russian support. 

Further reading: Davies, Norman. Heart of Europe: A Short 
History of Poland. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986; 
Morton, John Bingham. Sobieski: King of Poland. London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1932. 

Susan R. Boettcher 

Julius II 

(1443-1513) pope 

Pope Julius II was born Giuliano della Rovere on De¬ 
cember 5,1443, at Albissola, Italy, and died November 
28, 1503, in Rome. He was of Roman and Greek heri¬ 
tage and followed his uncle (the future Pope Sixtus IV) 
into the Franciscan order and was educated at Peru¬ 
gia. Rovere was elevated to cardinal in 1471. Although 
a bishop, he became the father of three daughters, a 
scandal even then. He was a skilled papal diplomat and 
was sent to restore papal authority in Umbria; to France 
and the Netherlands to settle the Burgundian inheritance; 
and to France to obtain help against the Turks and free 
Cardinal Balue, a prisoner of Louis XI, king of France. 

In the next two conclaves, he fought against the 
election of Pope Innocent VIII and Pope Alexander VI 
and thus earned disdain from them. Rovere was elected 
pope on October 31, 1503. He saw as the chief aim of 
his papacy to extend the temporal power of the pope 
and fought the influence of Casare Borgia and the 
Republic of Venice, entering the League of Cambrai in 
1509 to continue this fight. He is chiefly remembered 
for his establishment of the Papal States. He also laid 
the cornerstone of St. Peter’s Basilica. 

See also Borgia family. 

Further reading: Duffy, Eamon. Saints & Sinners: A History 
of the Popes. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2002; 
Maxwell-Stuart, P. G. Chronicles of the Popes: A Reign-by- 


Reign Record of the Papacy from St. Peter to the Present. 
New York: Thames & Hudson, 1997; Pham, John-Peter. 
Heirs of the Fisherman: Behind the Scenes of Papal Death 
and Succession. Oxford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2004; Reardon, Wendy J. The Deaths of the Popes: 
Comprehensive Accounts, Including Funerals, Burial Places, 
and Epitaphs. Jefferson, NC: McFarland & Co., 2004. 

James Russell 

justification by faith 

The term justification by faith refers to a Christian doc¬ 
trine that has its roots in the Bible but became crucially 
important during the Reformation controversy in the 
16th century. In recent years, progress has been made 
on resolving this key issue, which divides the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Churches. 

In order to understand the term, it is helpful to take it 
apart. Justification is a word often used in a legal sense. A 
person may be justified in breaking the speed limit if it was 
necessary in order to get someone to the hospital. Instead 
of getting a fine, he or she is excused before a judge who 
has authority to declare that the person is not guilty for a 
particular reason. Faith is a word that implies belief and 
trust. People have faith that their parents want the best 
for them. Justification by faith then refers to Christians’ 
belief that they have been declared or made “not guilty” 
by reason of Jesus Christ’s death on the cross. It has to do 
with the foundational aspects of a person’s relationship 
to God according to Christian teaching. 

BACKGROUND 

The concept of justification by faith is found in the 
Bible, most clearly in the letters of Paul. His letter to the 
Romans uses the example of the biblical figure Abra¬ 
ham. Abraham believed in the promises of God, and 
as Paul puts it, that faith “was credited to him as righ¬ 
teousness” (Romans 4:22). St. Paul applies the example 
of Abraham to all Christians, holding that Abraham’s 
faith was the same faith as a Christian’s, looking for¬ 
ward to God’s saving action for his people. Justification 
is a freely given gift of God. 

Paul also drew a contrast between faith and works 
(or good deeds) in justification. The good deeds done by 
a person, while counting for something, count nothing 
in his or her meriting eternal life. On this issue turned 
much in the Reformation controversy described later. 

But if the gift is freely given, why do most Chris¬ 
tians teach that some people go to heaven and others to 
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hell? What is the role of human will? If we need to do 
something in order to get to heaven, how much do we 
need to do? Will it be enough? If we have done some¬ 
thing in order to merit eternal life, does that take away 
from what Jesus did on the cross? While the questions 
may seem finicky, much ink and blood have been spilled 
over them. 

In the centuries following the events of the Bible, 
those very questions resulted in various theological 
points of view. Augustine of Hippo is best known for 
his clarification and refinement of the doctrine of jus¬ 
tification by faith, which set the stage for the rest of 
Western Christianity. Against his opponents (particu¬ 
larly those advocates of the Manichean and Pelagian 
heresies), Augustine taught that a person has free will, 
but one that is limited and tainted by the human con¬ 
dition. Thus a person participates in justification, but 
more in the sense of standing before a judge. Echoing 
St. Paul, Augustine would hold that there is no good 
work a person can do to balance out his or her justly 
deserved sentence. 

MARTIN LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION 

More than 1,000 years after St. Augustine the issue of 
justification by faith boiled into a raging controversy, 
which resulted in the fracturing of the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church. In the years preceding 1517, the sale of 
indulgences had become increasingly popular. Indul¬ 
gences were certificates issued under the authority of 
the church that absolved people from certain penalties 
due to their sins. These were now sold, and those selling 
them promised forgiveness of all sins and seemingly an 
easy entry to heaven. While this was not official church 
teaching, the way the indulgences were sold implied this 
easy entry. Martin Luther objected strenuously to the 
sale of indulgences, arguing that a piece of paper could 
not gain entry to heaven, since nothing a person could 
do could result in entry to heaven. God’s grace alone 
was the cause of the justification of the sinner. 

While Luther first intended a theological debate, 
his argumentative style and the various political 
undercurrents of the time resulted in a defensive pos¬ 
ture on the side of the Catholic Church. All agreed that 
one is justified by faith, but the nuances of the role of 
works (and the related issue of indulgences) were posi¬ 
tions of sharp disagreement. 

Luther was excommunicated for his beliefs in 
1521, but that did not put the issue to rest. Several 
attempts to reconcile the issue were made, with the 
Marburg Colloquy in 1538 nearly bringing the issue 
to a positive resolution. 


COUNCIL OF TRENT (1545-1563) 

When the Council of Trent was called by Pope Paul 
III, there was initial hope that the issues between Cath¬ 
olic and Protestant would be resolved. Luther had orig¬ 
inally called for such a council in the early years of the 
Reformation, but by 1545 there was little hope that the 
council would include Protestant participation. 

Nevertheless, when the council took up the issue, it 
produced a fairly nuanced statement on justification by 
faith. The council was concerned to refute the Lutheran 
position but had to take care not to condemn positions 
held by differing schools within the Catholic Church 
(most notably the Augustinians). 

Long discussions regarding the wording of the 
statement were held, and finally after seven months of 
debate, the statement was issued. In the statement, there 
was a definition of justification by faith, and then fol¬ 
lowed 33 Canons, each ending with “let him be anath¬ 
ema” (cast out of the church). It is interesting that the 
very first canon states something with which Catholic 
and Protestant would heartily agree: 

If anyone shall say that man can be justified before 
God by his own works which are done either by his 
own natural powers, or through the teaching of the 
Law, and without divine grace through Christ Jesus: 
let him be anathema. 

On the other hand, Canon 9 was aimed well at the 
Lutheran position: 

If anyone shall say that by faith alone the sinner 
is justified, so as to understand that nothing else is 
required to cooperate in the attainment of the grace 
of justification, and that it is in no way necessary 
that he be prepared and disposed by the action of 
his own will: let him be anathema. 

Thus the Council of Trent worked to clarify Catho¬ 
lic teaching and draw a firm line between it and Luther¬ 
an teaching. Between the end of the Council of Trent 
in 1563 and the Vatican II Council in 1963, there were 
few significant changes to the positions of the Catholic 
and Protestant Churches. Vatican II did not revisit the 
issue of justification by faith, but did open the door for 
further dialogue with other churches. Dialogues began 
in earnest in 1967 patterned after dialogues that had 
been held in the previous 40 years by various Protes¬ 
tant churches, bringing together both leaders and theo¬ 
logians from the churches. Such dialogues are limited in 
their authority. Agreement on an issue in a dialogue is 
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similar to two ambassadors’ negotiating an agreement 
on behalf of their country. If the ambassadors come to 
an agreement, the agreement must still be ratified by the 
leaders of the countries before it is accepted. 

Dialogues were held on the specific issue of justifica¬ 
tion by faith between the Lutherans and Catholics both 
in the United States and in Germany. The result of these 
dialogues was the Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of 
Justification. The Joint Declaration did not “solve” all 
the differences between Catholic and Protestant on the 
issue, but did resolve some of the differences that were 
matters of misunderstanding and worked to provide a 
common basis for further dialogue. 

See also Anabaptism; Calvin, John; Charles V; Coun¬ 
ter-Reformation (Catholic Reformation) in Europe; 
Eck, Johann Maier von; Melancthon, Philip. 


Further reading: Anderson, H. George, T. Austin Murphy, 
and Joseph A. Burgess, eds. Justification by Faith: Luther¬ 
ans and Catholics in Dialogue VII. Minneapolis, MN: 
Augsburg, 1985; Lehman, Karl, Michael Root, and Wil¬ 
liam Rusch, eds. Justification by Faith: Do the Sixteenth 
Century Condemnations Still Apply ? New York: Contin¬ 
uum, 2000; Lutheran World Federation and the Roman 
Catholic Church, eds. Joint Declaration on the Doctrine 
of Justification. Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2000; Mc¬ 
Grath, Alistar. Iustitia Dei: A History of the Christian 
Doctrine of Justification. Vols 1 and 2. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1983, 1986; Olin, John C., ed. 
A Reformation Debate. Bronx, NY: Fordham University 
Press, 2000. 
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Kaikhta, Treaty of 

The Treaty of Kaikhta in 1727 between China and 
Russia defined the boundary between Russian Siberia 
and Chinese Outer Mongolia. 

The Treaty of Nerchinsk of 1689 between 
China and Russia drew the boundary between the 
two empires between Russian Siberia and Chinese 
Manchuria in the northeast but left the boundary 
between Chinese Outer Mongolia and Russia unde¬ 
fined. Thus another treaty was needed to complete 
the border between these two empires and to settle 
other issues. The first treaty with Russia allowed 
Qing (Ch’ing) emperor Kangxi (K’ang-hsi) to defeat 
the Olod Mongol chief Galdan in 1697, thus extend¬ 
ing his domain to Outer Mongolia in the north and 
Hami in the northwest. However, China was still not 
completely secure from the Olod threat and feared 
plotting between them and Russia because the Olod 
had earlier become vassals of the Russian czars. Rus¬ 
sia was also anxious to negotiate with China over 
trade and the establishment of an Orthodox religious 
mission in Beijing (Peking). Meanwhile both rulers 
who had negotiated the Nerchinsk Treaty (Kangxi, 
emperor of China, and Peter the Great of Russia) 
had died, succeeded by Yongzheng (Yung-cheng) 
and Catherine I, respectively. 

In 1725, Empress Catherine I sent envoy Sava 
Vladislavich Ruguzinski to China, ostensibly to con¬ 
gratulate Yongzheng on his accession to the throne. 


The Russian negotiations with China’s chief delegate 
Tulisen used Jesuit missionaries as interpreters. They 
reached agreement in 1727; it was called the Treaty of 
Kaikhta, named after a frontier town where the sign¬ 
ing took place. It provided for a commission to settle 
on the spot the border between the two countries from 
the Sayan Mountain and Sapintabakha in the west to 
the Argun River in the east. In addition to existing 
trade at Nerchinsk, another trading station would be 
opened at Kaikhta and every three years a Russian 
caravan of 200 men would be allowed to go to Beijing 
to buy and sell goods without duties. Russia would be 
allowed to establish a religious mission and church in 
Beijing, and deserters and fugitives from each country 
to the other would be extradited. 

Russia gained 40,000 square miles of territory 
between the Upper Irtysh and the Sayan Mountains 
and land south and southwest of Lake Baikal, trad¬ 
ing concessions, and the right to open a religious mis¬ 
sion in Beijing. China gained security by cutting off 
Mongol tribes from access to Russia. A follow-up 
embassy from China to Russia in 1731 won for China 
the right to pursue the Mongol into Russian territory. 
This provision would be important in China’s quest 
to consolidate its northern border. 

Both Treaties of Nerchinsk and Kaikhta were nego¬ 
tiated between two equal empires and to their mutual 
benefit. Unlike in relations with all other European 
nations, whose ambassadors to China were treated as 
tribute bearers from vassal states, the Russian envoys 
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were regarded as representatives of an equal nation. 
While Russian envoys performed the kowtow to the 
Chinese emperors, likewise the Chinese envoys to St. 
Petersburg kowtowed to the Russian monarchs. The 
Russian religious mission in Beijing that trained stu¬ 
dents in Chinese would give Russia an advantage in the 
19th century in negotiations with China. 

See also Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty, rise and zenith. 

Further reading: Mancall, Mark. Russia and China: Their 
Diplomatic Relations to 1728. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1971; Peterson, Willard J., ed. The Cam¬ 
bridge History of China, Vol. 9, Part 1: The Ch’ing Empire to 
1800. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Kangxi (K'ang-hsi) 

(1654-1722) successful Chinese emperor 

The Kangxi emperor’s personal name was Xuanye 
(Hsuan-yeh). He became the second emperor of the 
Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty when barely eight years old 
on his father’s death, chosen because he had survived 
smallpox. His 61-year reign would be one of the great¬ 
est, and the longest in China since the first century b.c.e. 
Thus he deserved the posthumous title Shengzu (Sheng- 
tzu), which means “sagacious progenitor.” 

At his accession, the Qing dynasty (1644-1911) 
was by no means secure, and a council of four regents 
governed in his name. At 13, Kangxi got rid of the 
regents and assumed personal power. Kangxi was an 
extremely energetic and conscientious ruler who stud¬ 
ied history and philosophy under Chinese tutors, mili¬ 
tary arts under Manchu officers, and Western sciences, 
music, mathematics, and Latin under Jesuit teachers. 
He followed a prodigious work schedule that began 
before dawn and ended late at night. He personally 
read and answered memorials and reports, writing with 
the left hand when the right became cramped. His lei¬ 
sure hours were spent practicing calligraphy and writ¬ 
ing poetry and essays. He also enjoyed the outdoors, 
personally leading his troops in maneuvers, military 
expeditions, and hunting. He set high standards for 
his personal conduct; for example, he fasted before he 
reviewed capital cases, saying that a life ended cannot 
be restored. 

Kangxi’s greatest military accomplishment was the 
suppression of the Rebellion of the Three Feudato¬ 
ries, 1673-81, led by Wu Sangui (Wu san-kuei), who 


invited the Manchus to help him oust the rebels whose 
occupation of Beijing (Peking) had ended the Ming 
dynasty. Wu and two other allies of the Manchus were 
granted autonomous princedoms in southern China as 
reward. Their revolt jeopardized the Qing dynasty and 
was defeated after arduous campaigns. Two years later 
another Qing expedition conquered Taiwan, the head¬ 
quarters of a Ming loyalist force under Zheng Cheng- 
gong (Cheng Ch’eng-kung) and his son. Next he 
dealt with the Mongol threat, conquering both Outer 
Mongolia and the northwest. Then he extended Qing 
authority over Tibet by installing a friendly cleric as the 
seventh Dalai Lama (1708-57) and the leader of the 
Yellow Hat sect of Tibetan Buddhism. In addition he 
defined China’s northeastern border with Russia at the 
Treaty of Nerchinsk in 1689. 

Domestically, Kangxi instituted a number of 
important reforms. He stopped Manchu abuses in the 
treatment of the majority Han Chinese, reformed the 
practice of collecting revenue, cracked down on cor¬ 
ruption, and repeatedly reduced taxes, finally fixing 
the tax quota on the basis of population count of 1712 
regardless of later increases. The emperor was a patron 
of many fields of learning. He appointed a board of 
50 historians to write a history of the preceding Ming 
dynasty, following a 2,000-year-old tradition that each 
dynasty sponsored writing a comprehensive history of 
its predecessor. The work was published in 1739 when 
Kangxi’s grandson was on the throne. Other boards of 
learned men worked on multivolume works including 
the Kangxi Dictionary and a 5,020-volume work com¬ 
prising ancient and modern published books. 

Kangxi fathered 36 sons (20 of whom reached 
adulthood). His empress bore him one son and died 
in childbirth. He was proclaimed heir and despite his 
father’s love and care, the youth grew up dissolute 
and unstable, became involved in a conspiracy to 
assassinate the emperor, and was finally demoted and 
arrested. The troubles with his heir clouded Kangxi’s 
last years. He refused to announce another heir until 
his deathbed, when his last will proclaimed his fourth 
son, Yinchen (Yin-chen), the next emperor. Kangxi 
inherited an unstable empire and left it splendid, in 
large part through his conscientious, frugal, and effi¬ 
cient administration. 

See also Jesuits in Asia; rites controversy in 
China. 

Further reading: Kessler, Lawrence D. K’ang-hsi and the Con¬ 
solidation of Ch’ing Ride, 1661-1684. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1976; Spence, Jonathan. Ts’ao Yin and the 
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K’ang-bsi Emperor: Bondservant and Master. New Haven, 

CT: Yale University Press, 1966;-. Emperor of China, 

Self-Portrait of K’ang-hsi. New York: Vintage Books, 1975; 
Wu, Silas Hsiu-liang. Passage to Power: K’ang-hsi and Elis 
Eleir Apparent, 1661-1721. Cambridge, MA: Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1979. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Kepler, Johannes 

(1571-1630) German mathematician and astronomer 

Johannes Kepler, founder of celestial mechanics, was 
born December 27, 1571, at Weil der Stadt, Stuttgart, 
Germany. His grandfather was lord mayor of the town, 
but his family had many hardships; his father, Heinrich, 
was a mercenary who abandoned his family and his 
mother, Katharina, was an innkeeper’s daughter tried 
for witchcraft. Kepler amazed travelers with his math¬ 
ematical knowledge. 

Kepler embraced his studies and proved a bright stu¬ 
dent. After studying in the Protestant seminary at Adel- 
berg in 1584, he entered the University of Tubingen. He 
joined the mathematics faculty of the Protestant semi¬ 
nary at Graz, Austria, in 1594. Kepler studied Nico¬ 
laus Copernicus (1473-1543) in depth and wrote the 
Mysterium cosmographicum (The Sacred Mystery of 
the Cosmos, 1596), a work defending the Copernican 
system, which postulated that the Sun—not the Earth— 
was the center of the universe, and that planets moved 
in circles in their orbits around the Sun. 

Kepler is known for his three revolutionary laws of 
planetary movements, which explained the organization 
of the solar system. He observed that the orbit of Mars 
was an ellipse and found similar deductions for orbits 
of other planets. He realized there was a mathemati¬ 
cal explanation, and his first law states that the planets 
moved in elliptical paths around the Sun. The second 
law stipulates that the path the planet travels around the 
Sun comprises equal areas in equal times as the planet 
moves its orbit. The first two laws were published in his 
book Astronomia nova (New Astronomy) in 1609. 

His third law of planetary movement states that the 
square of the time it takes for a planet to revolve once 
around the Sun is proportional to the cube of planet’s 
distance from the Sun. The third law was published in 
1619 in a book titled Harmonices mnndi. The three 
laws made a seminal contribution to the study of plan¬ 
etary motion. Kepler made great progress in the devel¬ 
opment of modern astronomy by abandoning theories 


held for two prior millennia. However, the reasons 
behind the laws were discovered by Isaac Newton, 
who demonstrated that they were the result of the law 
of universal gravitation. 

Religious tensions in Europe forced Kepler to move 
on more than one occasion. In 1599, he left Graz 
because of religious persecution and went to Prague 
at the invitation of Danish astronomer Tycho Brahe 
(1546-1601). Kepler became the imperial mathemati¬ 
cian after Brahe’s death in 1601. Kepler held the post 
until 1612, when Lutherans were being driven out of 
Prague. He went to Linz to continue his work in math¬ 
ematics and stayed there until 1626. 

After years of hardship, Kepler died at Regens¬ 
burg, Bavaria, on November 15, 1630. Kepler the 
mathematician, astronomer, and astrologer was one of 
the dominating figures of the scientific revolution 
that swept Europe. 

See also Counter-Reformation (Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion) in Europe; Reformation, the. 

Further reading: Baumgardt, Carola. Johannes Kepler: Life 
and Letters. London: Gollancz, 1952; Caspar, Max. Kepler. 
London: Abelard-Schuman, 1959; Koestler, Arthur. The 

Sleepwalkers. London: Arkana Books, 1989; -. The 

'Watershed: A Biography of Johannes Kepler. Garden City, 
NY: Anchor Books, 1960; Kozhamthadeam, S. J. Discovery of 
Kepler’s Law: The Interaction of Science Philosophy and Reli¬ 
gion. Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1994; 
Martens, Rhonda. Kepler’s Philosophy and the New Astron¬ 
omy. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2000; Rosen, 
Edward. Three Imperial Mathematicians: Kepler Trapped 
between Tycho Brahe and Ursus. New York: Abaris Books, 
1986; Stephenson, Bruce. Kepler’s Physical Astronomy. New 
York: Springer Verlag, 1987; Tiner, John H. Johannes Kepler: 
Giant of Faith & Science. Fenton, MI: Mott Media, 1977; 
Voelkel, James R. Johannes Kepler and the New Astronomy. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1999. 

Patit Paban Mishra 


King Philip's (Metacom's) War 
( 1675 - 1676 ) 

King Philip’s War was one of the bloodiest conflicts be¬ 
tween English colonists and Native Americans in his¬ 
tory. Incited by growing colonial population, the war 
confirmed white domination of New England and sig¬ 
nificantly weakened Indian presence in the region. 
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From the settlement of Plymouth in 1620, the colonial 
population of New England grew rapidly and displaced 
many coastal Indians. By 1670, the 52,000 colonists of 
southern New England outnumbered natives by three 
to one. As colonial populations grew, they pressed far¬ 
ther inland, seizing Indian land through dishonesty and 
allowing unfenced livestock to spoil Indian crops. At the 
same time, Puritan clergy sought to convert Indians to 
Christianity by placing them in “praying towns” where 
their beliefs and behaviors could be closely monitored. 
Led by the Reverend John Eliot, the praying towns held 
1,600 natives by 1674. 

In March 1675, the colony of Plymouth accused 
three Wampanoag Indians of the murder of a praying 
town Indian and colonial informant. When the three 
were tried and hanged three months later, the Wam¬ 
panoag sachem Metacom (known to the colonists as 
King Philip) retaliated against the town of Swansea. 
Throughout the summer of 1675, the conflict escalated 
from an isolated incident into a regional war. Massa¬ 
chusetts and Connecticut came to the aid of Plymouth 
and launched indiscriminate attacks on a number of 
native peoples, which caused the powerful and previ¬ 
ously neutral Narragansetts to ally with the Wampano- 
ags. Over the next few months, the Indians gained the 
upper hand, using flintlock muskets to launch a total 
war. Before the end of 1675, Indians had attacked 52 of 
the region’s 90 towns, destroying buildings, murdering 
entire families, and obliterating 12 entire settlements. 

In early 1676, colonial leaders forged an alliance 
with the Pequots and Mohegans and gained the advan¬ 
tage by turning the conflict into an Indian civil war. The 
colonists also became increasingly aggressive in their 
warfare. In late 1675, they trapped 300 Narragansetts 
in the Great Swamp and set them on fire. The colonists 
also attacked women and children, selling the captives 
as slaves in the Caribbean. After one battle, Benjamin 
Church noted that Indians who surrendered “were car¬ 
ried away to Plymouth, there sold, and transported out 
of the country; being about eight score persons.” True 
to their Puritan nature, the colonists saw the Indian 
attacks as God’s punishment for their transgressions. 
As Mary Rowlandson remarked after several weeks in 
Indian captivity, “I see the Lord had his time to scour- 
age and chasten me.” By the summer of 1676, the Indi¬ 
ans had run out of supplies and when Metacom was 
killed in battle in August, the rebellion collapsed. 

King Philip’s War brought about the death of 1,000 
colonists and 3,000 Indians. It also resulted in the abo¬ 
lition of most of the praying towns, as angry colonists 
attacked, imprisoned, and even sold the Christian Indi¬ 


ans into slavery. Their hegemony over the region secured, 
the colonists drove the remaining Native Americans to 
the frontier. After King Philip’s War, Indians became 
largely invisible in New England, causing many whites 
to declare mistakenly a number of tribes extinct. 

See also natives of North America. 

Further reading: Calloway, Colin G., ed. After King Philip’s 
War: Presence and Persistence in Indian New England. Ha¬ 
nover, NH: University Press of New England, 1997; Lepore, 
Jill. The Name of War: King Philip’s War and the Origins of 
American Identity. New York: Knopf, 1998. 

John G. McCurdy 

Knox, John 

(c. 1513-1572) religious leader 

The country of Scotland is well known for its fiery, 
individualistic spirit, which is combined with a deep 
loyalty to the Scottish people and their religion. John 
Knox, the “thundering Scot,” was no exception to this 
tradition. Knox is best known as the founder of Scot¬ 
tish Presbyterianism, and he lived during a tumultuous 
time in the history of Scotland. Not known for his tact, 
Knox viewed himself in the style of an Old Testament 
prophet, being God’s “trumpet,” blasting against every 
king and queen reigning during his lifetime. 

John Knox was born around 1513 in the region of 
Lothian, Scotland, to a middle-class farmer. Little is 
known of his upbringing or education. It is likely that 
he studied at St. Andrews University in St. Andrews, 
Scotland. Knox was listed on the rolls in 1540 of St. 
Andrews as a papal notary, leading most historians 
to believe that he was ordained to the Roman Cath¬ 
olic clergy by that time. Unlike England to its south, 
which became Protestant in 1533 under King Henry 
viii, Scotland had remained Roman Catholic. How¬ 
ever, many lairds and nobles of Scotland were increas¬ 
ingly influenced by Protestant preaching and thought. 
In 1543, Knox became a tutor to the two sons of a 
Protestant-leaning laird named Hugh Douglas. Dur¬ 
ing this time, Knox became a convinced Protestant. In 
1544, Knox became a bodyguard for a fiery theologian 
and preacher named George Wishart. Wishart preached 
against Catholic cardinal Beaton and Scotland’s queen 
mother, Mary of Guise, who were aligning themselves 
with Roman Catholic France against the military might 
of England under King Henry VIII. Wishart was even¬ 
tually captured by the Roman Catholics and strangled 
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and burned in March 1545. The death of Wishart was 
a turning point for Knox, making him determined to 
continue the work of Protestant reform in Scotland. 

In 1546, men conspired successfully to murder Car¬ 
dinal Beaton and take over his Castle of St. Andrews. 
Knox was not involved in the initial conspiracy but came 
into the castle in 1547, simply as a tutor for three boys. 
Soon after, he was asked to take over the spiritual lead¬ 
ership of the people in the castle. Agreeing reluctantly, 
Knox preached his first sermon in the castle church in 
1547. The castle was eventually forced to capitulate 
later in 1547 to a fleet of French galley ships and Knox 
was captured. Knox served two years as a galley slave, 
then was freed in 1549, and moved to northern Eng¬ 
land, where he began to preach in Newcastle. In 1553, 
the Catholic Mary I ascended the throne of England, 
forcing Knox to flee to Frankfurt, Germany, and even¬ 
tually to Geneva, Switzerland, home of John Calvin. 
Knox greatly respected Calvin’s thought and writing 
and their meeting in Geneva led to a long period of 
friendship and correspondence. 

Knox became increasingly convinced that the 
only way for England and Scotland to have freedom 
for Protestant worship was by military intervention. 
He began writing pamphlets, the most controversial 
of which was entitled “A Faithful Admonition to the 
Professors of God’s Truth in England.” In it, he called 
the preachers to rebuke more aggressively those lead¬ 
ing sinful lives, but then went on to thunder against 
Queen Mary I of England, who at the time was con¬ 
sidering marriage to the Roman Catholic king Philip 
II of Spain, charging her with usurping the government 
and handing it over to a foreign ruler. This pamphlet 
proved influential in strengthening the Protestant resis¬ 
tance to Mary I, which continued to her death in 1558 
when her Protestant half sister Elizabeth I took the 
throne of England. 

In 1557, Knox published his most famous pam¬ 
phlet, entitled “The First Blast of the Trumpet 
against the Monstrous Regiment [unnatural reignj 
of Women.” Arguing from the Old Testament, Knox 
contended that it is wrong for a woman to be the head 
of state, especially turning over the reign of a country 
to a foreign husband. While there were exceptional 
times when a woman could reign, he felt that the nor¬ 
mal result was disaster. 

In 1559, Knox returned to Scotland via England, 
where he received a frosty reception from Queen Eliz¬ 
abeth. By this time, Scotland had several influential 
Protestant nobles who could protect Knox. Knox was 
called to serve in St. Giles, the most important church 



John Knox reproving the ladies of Mary, Queen of Scots’ court, 
painting by W. T. Roden; Knox helped establish Protestantism in 
Scotland. 


in Edinburgh, where the queen mother, Mary of Guise, 
and her daughter, Mary, Queen of Scots, lived. In 1560, 
a treaty was signed by England, Scotland, and France, 
and as a result, Scotland became officially Protestant, 
though Queen Mary remained Roman Catholic. Thus 
began 12 years of conflict between Knox and Queen 
Mary, often resulting in public rebukes on both 
sides. 

From 1560 till his death in 1572, Knox did much 
to establish the Protestant church in Scotland, from 
which the current Presbyterian Church takes much of 
its form. He was a tireless preacher but also organized 
a system of discipline for both pastors and church 
members. Knox was against any practice not found 
directly in the Bible (such as kneeling during com¬ 
munion or devotion to the saints). He also organized 
a system of financial help for the poor, out of funds 
raised for the churches. Knox married his wife, Marjo¬ 
ry (Bowes), around 1555. Marjory bore him two sons 
(Nathaniel, Eleazer) but died in 1560. He married a 
second wife, Margaret (Stewart), in 1563, who bore 
him three daughters (Martha, Margaret, Elizabeth). 
He died November 24, 1572. 

Further reading: Reid, W. Stanford. Trumpeter of God, a Bi¬ 
ography of John Knox. New York: Charles Scribner, 1974; 
Schaff, Philip. The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Re¬ 
ligious Knowledge, Vol. VI: Innocents-Liudger. Grand Rap¬ 
ids, MI: Christian Classics Ethereal Library, 2001; Wilson, 
Douglas. For Kirk and Covenant: The Stalwart Courage of 
John Knox. Nashville, TN: Cumberland House, 2000. 
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Kongo kingdom of Africa 

The kingdom of the Kongo (Kongo dya Ntotila) flour¬ 
ished along the Congo River in the west-central coast of 
Africa from about the 14th century. The kingdom cov¬ 
ered a large part of what is now the Democratic Repub¬ 
lic of Congo, but the king (the manikongo) lived in what 
is now Angola. 

King Nimi, from near present-day Boma, conquered 
the Congo Plateau. He and his followers married into 
the local elite and he was accepted as ruler of the region. 
The wealth of Kongo was based on trade in ivory, hides, 
and slaves, and it also used a shell currency popular in 
western Africa. In 1482, King Joao II of Portugal sent 
an expedition, under the command of Diogo Cao, to 
explore the west coast of Africa, and they reached the 
Congo River in the following year. Diogo Cao sent a 
delegation to see the fifth king of the Kongo, Nzinga-a- 
Cuum (or Nzinga Nukuwu), who was living at Mbanza 
(Sao Salvador do Congo). Nzinga-a-Cuum asked Cao 
to take charge of a young relative, Caquto, and others, 
and take them back to Lisbon to receive a Christian edu¬ 
cation. Caquto learned Portuguese and much about Por¬ 
tuguese and European history, also converting to Chris¬ 
tianity. At Bela in 1489, he was baptized and took the 
name Joao Silva, after King Joao II of Portugal, and Pire 
Silva, a court official who had served as his godfather. 
Caquto then returned to Mbanza. 

Nzinga-a-Cuum had become wary of the Portuguese. 
Possibly worried about Portuguese military power, Nzin¬ 
ga-a-Cuum converted to Christianity, becoming King Joao 
I of the Kongo. However he had long practiced polyg¬ 
amy. After his baptism, he returned to his many wives 
and disowned his son, who, with his mother and other 
members of the family, sought the protection of the Por¬ 
tuguese. When his father died in 1506, Afonso returned 
to Mbanza, was crowned, and then set about convert¬ 
ing his people to Catholicism. He regularly corresponded 
with King Manuel I of Portugal and sent over more of his 
subjects to Lisbon to receive a European education. 

When Afonso I of Kongo died in 1542, his son and 
successor Pedro I became the next king; he was succeed¬ 
ed briefly afterward by Francisco I (Mpudi a Nzinga 
Mvemba). Pedro became king again briefly. A nephew, 
Diogo, disputed these two rulers and staged a rebellion 
against Pedro and then Francisco and then Pedro again. 
He forced Pedro to seek sanctuary in a Catholic church, 
where he wrote and pleaded for help from King Joao III 
the Pious of Portugal and from the pope. Diogo came 
to the throne at a time when some Portuguese traders 
were eager to expand the slave trade, and Diogo was 


eager to profit from this. When he died in 1561, his 
illegitimate son, Afonso II, succeeded him, and a violent 
succession crisis broke out. 

While he was attending Mass within months 
of becoming king, Afonso II was murdered by his 
brother Bernardo. Bernardo I reigned for six years. His 
successor, Henrique I, was king for a year before being 
forced to flee when the neighboring kingdom of Jagas 
invaded Kongo. Henrique was succeeded by Alvaro I, 
who reigned for 19 years and brought some stability to 
the country. Alvaro I also stepped up the slave trade and 
sent as many as 14,000 slaves annually to Brazil. Finally 
Antonio I, who became king in 1661, quarreled with the 
Portuguese over control of the slave trade. In 1665, he 
gathered his supporters and met the Portuguese in battle 
at Mbwila. He was wounded in the fighting, captured, 
and subsequently beheaded. After 1678, after a violent 
internal civil war, the kingdom of Kongo rapidly frag¬ 
mented into a number of warring states. The kings 
of Kongo—descended from Afonso I—did, however, 
continue to hold court and conduct ceremonial func¬ 
tions. Henrique III, Afonso Nlengi, reigned from 1793 
until 1802, and the male line continued until Pedro 
VII, Afonso, died in 1962, whereupon Isabel Maria da 
Gama became the regent. Although some people wanted 
to restore the Kongo monarchy, when Angola gained its 
independence in 1975, the new government refused to 
recognize its existence. 

See also slave trade, Africa and the. 

Further reading: Birmingham, David. Trade and Conflict in 
Angola: The Mbundu and Their Neighbors under the In¬ 
fluence of the Portuguese 1483-1790. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1960; Duffy, James. Portugal in Africa. Harmond- 
sworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1962; Nunez, Benjamin. 
Dictionary of Portuguese-African Civilization. London: 
Hans Zell, 1995. 

Justin Corfield 

Kopriilii family 

Four different members of the Kopriilii family served as 
grand viziers in the Ottoman Empire during the 17th 
century. Of obscure Albanian origins, Mohammad Ko- 
priilii had a fairly inauspicious career in the vast Ottoman 
bureaucracy until 1656, when he was appointed grand 
vizier. He soon distinguished himself as an able, efficient, 
and honest administrator. Mohammad removed corrupt 
officials from office and oversaw the defeat of major 
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rebellions in the Anatolian Peninsula and the Balkans. 
He also reinstituted rigorous adherence to the law. 

Before his death in 1661, Mohammad recommend¬ 
ed that his son Ahmed (Fazil Ahmed Kopriilii) succeed 
him as grand vizier. Ahmed (served 1661-76) proved 
to be as able an administrator as his father and con¬ 
tinued to strengthen the empire. Led by Kara Mustafa, 
Ahmed’s brother-in-law, the Ottomans moved in 1683 
to regain their ascendancy in Hungary and lay siege to 
Vienna, the city Suleiman I the Magnificent had 
failed to take in 1529. Reinforced with troops from 
Poland, the Habsburgs, now equipped with heavy artil¬ 
lery, defeated the Ottomans, who were forced to retreat 
to Belgrade. Upon the sultan’s orders, Kara Mustafa 
was then assassinated. 

In 1689, Ahmed’s brother Mustafa was appointed 
grand vizier and continued the family tradition of honest 
administration; Mustafa reduced some taxes—a popular 
policy—as well as instituting other economic reforms. 
Although a devout Muslim, Mustafa was also known 
for his religious tolerance and fair treatment of the large 
Christian minority populations in the empire and he 
became known as “Kopriilii the Virtuous.” However, his 
tenure as grand vizier was short as he died fighting with 
Ottoman troops in the Balkans in 1691. 

In 1697, Sultan Mustafa II sought to restore Otto¬ 
man power by appointing Husayn Kopriilii as his grand 
vizier. His tax policies enabled the Ottomans to raise 
and equip a large army and fleet to protect territory 
in the Balkans; Husayn served as vizier until 1702 and 
another Kopriilii became vizier for a short time in 1710. 
But even the reforms and efficiency of the Kopriilii 
viziers failed to halt the decline of the Ottoman Empire 
and the gradual loss of territory to Russian and other 
European enemies. 

See also Habsburg dynasty. 

Further reading: Itzkowitz, Norman. Ottoman Empire and Is¬ 
lamic Tradition. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1972; Kinross, 
Lord. The Ottoman Centuries: The Rise and Fall of the Turk¬ 
ish Empire. New York: William Morrow, 1979; Shaw, Stan¬ 
ford. History of the Ottoman Empire, 1280-1808. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1976. 

Janice J. Terry 

Korea, Japanese invasion of 

Japanese warlord Toyotumi Hideyoshi dreamed of 
conquering China and launched two invasions of Korea, 


in 1592 and 1597, in order to do so. Although he ulti¬ 
mately failed, the wars inflicted terrible devastation on 
Korea. Because as its overlord the Ming dynasty in China 
sent a large army to aid Korea, the war also considerably 
weakened the Ming dynasty. 

In the 16th century, Japan underwent constant 
civil wars as the Ashikaga Shogunate weakened and 
various feudal lords sought supremacy; in fact this 
period was called the “Warring States” era in Japa¬ 
nese history. Hideyoshi was an ambitious general who 
rose from obscurity. By 1590, he had destroyed all 
rival lords and unified Japan, freeing him and his large 
army to conquer new lands. His target was China and 
to reach China he needed passage through Korea. 
When Korea refused his demands he led an invading 
army of 160,000 men, landing on the southern tip of 
the peninsula and advancing northward. The inferior 
Korean army was overwhelmed, King Sonjo aban¬ 
doned his capital city Seoul and fled, and his two sons 
were made captives. 

The Korean cause was saved from complete ruin by 
the emergence of Admiral Yi Sun-sin, who built a fleet 
of “turtle ships,” the world’s first wooden ships with 
steel plating, which repeatedly defeated the Japanese 
navy, thus disrupting their supply lines. Meanwhile, 
China responded with 200,000 troops, who captured 
Pyongyang and pursued the Japanese forces southward 
until they only held the southern tip of the peninsula. 
Peace negotiations proved fruitless and were broken 
off because China demanded that Hideyoshi acknowl¬ 
edge Chinese overlordship while Hideyoshi demanded 
a part of Korea to be ceded to him, the marriage of a 
Ming princess to the Japanese emperor, and Korean 
princes as hostages. 

Undaunted, Hideyoshi launched a second invasion 
in 1597 but proceeded no farther than Korea’s two 
southernmost provinces because both the Koreans and 
the Chinese relief army were prepared. When Hideyo¬ 
shi died in 1598 his army quickly returned home. In 
1606, Tokugawa Ieyasu, the new shogun of Japan 
and Hideyoshi’s successor, made peace with Korea. 

The two Japanese invasions inflicted terrible suf¬ 
ferings on the Koreans. Whole areas were devastated 
and depopulated and many historical sites and librar¬ 
ies were burned. The Yi dynasty of Korea never fully 
recovered its authority and the country its prosperity. 
The retreating Japanese moreover took many looted 
treasures and took as prisoners men with skills, most 
notably Korean potters, who built up Japan’s ceramics 
industry. Hideyoshi’s dream of ruling Japan died with 
him because his son was too young to rule, allowing 
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another feudal lord, Tokugawa Ieyasu, who had not 
participated in the Korean campaigns, to seize power. 
Finally the cost of the war weakened the already 
declining Ming dynasty in China. Additionally, the 
sending of a large army to Korea denuded southern 
Manchuria of Ming garrisons and paved the way for 
the rise of the Manchus. 

See also Ming dynasty, late; Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty, 
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Landa, Diego de 

(1524-1579) Spanish Franciscan friar 

Among the first Spaniards to venture into the Maya heart¬ 
land of the Yucatan Peninsula, the Franciscan friar Diego 
de Landa owes his fame, and infamy, to two distinct but 
related actions. His infamy rests on his systematic destruc¬ 
tion of dozens of Maya texts (or codices) and thousands 
of Mayan idols in his crusade to extinguish idolatry and 
spread Christianity among the Maya in the 1560s—a 
crusade accompanied by tortures, burnings at the stake, 
and many other atrocities against the region’s indigenous 
inhabitants. Yet Landa was also among the earliest ex¬ 
perts on Mayan language and culture, his Relacion de 
las cosas de Yucatan (Account of the Things of Yucatan, 
1556) representing a landmark document that provided 
an exceptionally vivid, detailed, and important descrip¬ 
tion of Maya language and culture, and that proved key 
in the eventual decipherment of ancient Maya texts in the 
second half of the 20th century. Landa thus occupies a 
peculiar and highly ambiguous position as both the most 
important early destroyer and preserver of knowledge on 
the preconquest Maya of Yucatan. 

Born in Cifuentes, Guadalajara, Spain, on March 17, 
1524, Landa entered the Franciscan monastery of San 
Juan de los Reyes in Toledo in 1540. Nine years later he 
journeyed to Yucatan as part of the broader missionary 
effort to convert the New World’s indigenous inhabit¬ 
ants to Christianity. His first several years were spent at 
the monastery at Izamal, learning Mayan, revising an 


existing grammar, and undertaking the routine duties of 
Franciscan missionaries: preaching, tending to the sick, 
performing sacraments. Growing restless, Landa sought 
and received permission to venture alone into the interior, 
where he spent many months wandering through large 
parts of the peninsula and acquiring intimate knowledge 
of Mayan language and culture. 

In 1553, he returned to the monastery at Izamal 
and supervised the construction of a permanent struc¬ 
ture at the prominent Maya religious center. Eight years 
later, in 1561, the General Chapter of the Franciscans 
appointed the 3 7-year-old Landa as the region’s first 
provincial. By 1562, Landa had overseen the construc¬ 
tion of 12 monasteries and the baptism of thousands of 
Maya, who Landa believed had abandoned their idols 
and embraced the Christian faith. 

In May 1562, a chance discovery of a cave near the 
village of Mam containing numerous idols and human 
skulls launched Landa on a crusade to extirpate, once and 
for all, idolatry among the natives. Employing a torture 
technique known as the garrucha, or hoist (in which the 
individual was bound at the wrists, hoisted into the air, 
and lashed, sometimes with large stones attached to the 
feet and hot wax hurled onto the body), the friars gained 
numerous “confessions” from the natives on their con¬ 
tinuing adherence to non-Christian religious beliefs and 
practices. Soon afterward, on Sunday, July 12, 1562, the 
friars celebrated a massive auto-da-fe at Mani, in which 
great piles of idols (including at least 27 Maya manu¬ 
scripts, or codices) were set to the torch, and various 
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punishments meted out to offenders against the Christian 
faith, including floggings, incarceration, and fines. 

The inquisition continued for the next three months. 
Altogether an estimated 4,500 natives were tortured, 
with many hundreds left permanently disabled and 158 
dying in consequence of the interrogations. Landa’s 
illegal and unauthorized excesses led to a prolonged 
power struggle with the region’s bishop, Francisco de 
Toral, whose authority he was charged with usurping. 
Ordered back to Spain, he was absolved by the Council 
of the Indies, and in 1573 he returned to Yucatan as 
second bishop of Merida, in which capacity he served 
until his death on April 30, 1579. 

See also Inquisition, Spanish and Roman; Yucatan, 

CONQUEST OF THE. 

Further reading: Clendinnen, Inga. Ambivalent Conquests: 
Maya and Spaniard in Yucatan, 1517-1570. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1987; De Landa, Diego. Al¬ 
fred M. Tozzer trans. Relacion de las cosas de Yucatan. Ger¬ 
mantown, NY: Periodicals Service Company, 1974;-. 

Yucatan before and after the Conquest. Mexico City: San 

Fernando, 1993. -. Mayas de Yucatan. The Mayas 

of Yucatan. San Diego, CA: Fondo de Cultura Economica 
USA, 1997. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Las Casas, Bartolome de 

(c. 1474-1566) Spanish priest, bishop, historian 

One of the most influential figures in the history of 
Latin America, the Spanish priest and historian Bar¬ 
tolome de Las Casas became known as the “Apostle of 
the Indians” for his impassioned and relentless moral 
condemnations of the excesses of violence and cruelty 
perpetrated by Spanish conquistadores and encomende- 
ros against the native inhabitants of the Americas. His 
book, The Devastation of the Indies: A Brief Account, 
first published in 1552, caused a sensation across Spain 
and at the highest levels of church and state. Translated 
into many languages, it also formed an important com¬ 
ponent of the “Black Legend” of Spanish atrocities, a 
perspective that continues to hold enormous sway in 
considerations of the Spanish impact on the Americas. 
An indefatigable writer and activist, he continued writ¬ 
ing, publishing, and speaking in favor of Indian rights 
from 1514 until his death in 1566. His writings were an 
important element of later Enlightenment discourses on 
the universality of human rights and continue to reso¬ 


nate among liberation theologians, human rights activ¬ 
ists, and indigenous rights activists across Latin America 
more than 450 years after his “brief account” was first 
published. 

Born in Seville in 1484, son of a well-to-do mer¬ 
chant, Las Casas first came to the New World in 1502, 
at age 18, in the company of his father and some 2,500 
other adventurers in the fleet of Nicolas de Ovando. 
Around 1506-07, he returned to Europe, was ordained 
a deacon in Rome, and returned to the Indies, where 
he was granted an encomienda. In 1512, he became 
the first priest ordained in the Americas. Over the next 
two years, an encomendero himself and eyewitness to 
the forced labor, enslavement, and violence that char¬ 
acterized the conquest of the Caribbean, he gradu¬ 
ally came to an understanding of Spanish actions that 
diverged radically from that of the vast majority of his 
countrymen. His first public condemnation of Spanish 
excesses was in a Pentecost Sunday sermon in 1514. 
Freeing his own Indians, henceforth he preached inces¬ 
santly about the evils of encomienda and other forms 
of forced labor and violence, making many enemies in 
the process. 

In 1520, King Charles granted him an official hear¬ 
ing to expound his views and defend himself against his 
many detractors. A handful of other ecclesiastics, most 
notably Antonio de Montesinos and Juan Quevedo, 
had been advancing similar arguments. The king sym¬ 
pathized with Las Casas’s position and decreed that the 
Indies would henceforth be ruled without recourse to 
force of arms—an unenforceable edict that was largely 
ignored. After a failed attempt to establish an economi¬ 
cally self-sustaining Indian commune in Venezuela, in 
1522 Las Casas became a Dominican monk. 

Over the next four decades, he wrote prolifically and 
became an obsessive collector of documents that later 
proved of inestimable value to scholars. He was instru¬ 
mental in persuading the king to issue the New Laws of 
1542, which placed severe restrictions on encomienda, 
sparked furious resistance by encomenderos across the 
empire, and were repealed in 1545-46. In 1544, he was 
appointed bishop of Chiapas (Mexico), where he con¬ 
tinued his work on behalf of the Indians. Three years 
later, in response to mounting opposition to the radical 
bishop, the Council of the Indies recalled him to Spain. 

In 1550, came one of the most memorable and 
important public debates in early modern Europe, on 
the question of the morality of Spain’s actions in the 
Americas. Pitting two intellectual giants—Las Casas 
versus the eminent humanist Juan Gines de Sepulve¬ 
da, who argued from Aristotelian premises that Indi- 
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ans were “natural slaves” and that Spanish actions were 
therefore just and appropriate—the great debate of Val- 
lodolid failed to resolve the question, even though most 
council members sided with Las Casas. In the coming 
years, he wrote many other works of enduring histori¬ 
cal importance, most notably his Brief Account (1552), 
Apologetica bistoria, and Historia de las Indias (3 vols., 
first pub. 1875-76). He continued denouncing the insti¬ 
tution of encomienda and Spanish cruelties and cham¬ 
pioning Indian rights until his death in July 1566. His 
body was interred at Our Lady of Atocha in Madrid. 

See also Dominicans in the Americas. 

Further reading: Las Casas, Bartolome de. In Defense of the 
Indians, the Defense of the Most Reverend Lord, Don Fray 
Bartolome de las Casas, of the Order of Preachers, Late Bish¬ 
op of Chiapa, against the Persecutors and Slanderers of the 
Peoples of the New World Discovered across the Seas. Edited 
and translated by Stanford Poole. DeKalb, IL: Northern Il¬ 
linois University Press, 1974; Las Casas, Bartolome de. The 
Devastation of the Indies. Herma Briffault, trans. Baltimore, 
MD: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1974. 
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Lebna Dengel 

(1508-1540) Ethiopian ruler 

Emperor Lebna Dengel of Ethiopia, also known as Dawit 
II, or David II, was one of the celebrated Christian kings 
of Ethiopia. Lebna Dengel succeeded to the throne of 
Ethiopia at the age of 12, partly through the maneuver- 
ings of his grandmother, the empress Eleni. The empress 
was the daughter of King Hadiya, a Muslim, and she of¬ 
ficially served as Lebna Dengel’s regent. Eleni had begun 
her rise to power when she became one of the four wives 
of Zara Yakob (1438-68) in 1445, thereby joining her 
prominent Muslim family with the Christian family of 
Zara Yakob. As one of the celebrated evangelizing em¬ 
perors of Ethiopia, along with Amda Tseyon (1314-44) 
and Sayfa Arad (1344-72), Zara Yakob holds a unique 
place in Ethiopian history. When he built a new royal 
residence at Debre Berhan, Eleni, who had converted to 
Christianity, established a church on the grounds. 

Zara Yakob died after designating his young son 
Ba’eda Maryam (1468-78) as his heir, and Eleni became 
even more prominent in Ethiopian politics. Since his 
mother was dead, Ba’eda Maryam designated Eleni, to 
whom he was close, as the queen mother and chose her 
to serve as his regent. Eleni also served in this capacity 


during the troubled reign of her son Na’od (1494-1505), 
who had succeeded his half brother Ba’eda Maryam to 
the throne. When Na’od was killed in a battle against 
the Muslims, his son Lebna Dengel was only seven years 
old. Throughout much of the late 15th and early 16th 
centuries, Eleni served as the power behind the Ethio¬ 
pian throne, essentially serving as the reigning monarch. 
As a devout and active Christian, Eleni is credited with 
founding the modern church of Ethiopia. Although her 
exact birth date is unknown, Eleni was born sometime 
in the 1430s and died in the early 1520s in her 90s. 

While Christians and Muslims coexisted in Ethiopia 
during Lebna Dengel’s reign, it was far from a peace¬ 
ful relationship. In 1516, when the emir Mahfuz of 
Haran invaded the Ethiopian highlands, Lebna Dengel 
ambushed the invaders and continued to press his advan¬ 
tage by killing the emir and following them back to 
Haran, where he again attacked. Lebna Dengel returned 
to his home a hero, convinced that the Muslims would 
no longer threaten Ethiopian Christians. He was fatally 
wrong. Suspecting that a Muslim attack was imminent, 
Eleni sent out a plea for assistance from Portugal. Conse¬ 
quently, in 1520, a Portuguese expeditionary force arrived 
in Ethiopia, led by Dom Ridrigo da Lama. Despite the 
presence of the Portuguese in Ethiopia, in March 1529, 
Muslim forces under Ahmed Ibn Ghazi (c. 1507-43), 
popularly known as “the Gran,” triumphed over Lebna 
Dengel’s forces. By 1531, Muslim forces were in control 
of Ethiopia and remained so until 1543. 

During the Muslim invasion, Christian Ethiopians 
had been forcibly converted to the Muslim faith, to 
which they were forced to swear allegiance. In reality, 
Christian Ethiopians remained steadfast in their own 
faith. During the period of Muslim dominance, Emper¬ 
or Lebna Dengel actively resisted all efforts to make him 
renounce his faith. When Ahmed ibn Ghazi demanded 
the hand of Lebna Dengel’s daughter in marriage, warn¬ 
ing Lebna Dengel that he had no other course than to 
comply, the emperor summarily refused. Assuring the 
Gran that he would not allow his daughter to marry 
a nonbeliever, Lebna Dengel wrote to him that he was 
determined to retain his trust in the Lord rather than in 
the Gran. Afterward, Lebna Dengel’s faith was repeat¬ 
edly tested as he was forced to flee for his life. For the 
rest of his life, he was often hungry, uncomfortable, and 
in physical danger. 

Lebna Dengel was still hiding from Muslim forces 
when he was killed in battle on September 2,1540, near 
the monastery of Dabra Dam in Tigre. Subsequently, 
the tide turned for Christian Ethiopians. Lebna Dengel 
had appealed to Portugal for assistance in 1535, but 
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help did not arrive until after his death. The emperor 
Galawdewos (Claudius) succeeded to his father’s 
throne, and the Ethiopian Empire was restored with the 
help of the Portuguese who arrived in Ethiopia in 154 f. 
This force of 400 Portuguese musketeers was led by 
Cristovao da Gama, the son of the celebrated explorer 
Vasco da Gama. 

After Lebna Dengel’s death, his son Galawdewos, 
assisted by the Portuguese musketeers, led an attack in 
which the Gran was killed in 1543 in a battle near Lake 
Tana. Once the Muslims were ousted, the Christians per¬ 
formed a penitential and reinstatement ceremony and pro¬ 
claimed the return of Christianity to Ethiopia. Although 
the Muslims had been ousted from Ethiopia, the Gran’s 
widow, Bati Del Wambara, continued raids on the Chris¬ 
tians. Galawdewos was killed in battle in 1559, and the 
Muslims triumphantly displayed his head on a stake. 

Many of the Portuguese who survived the various 
battles remained in Ethiopia when the troops pulled out 
of Ethiopia in 1547. They were soon joined by a group 
of Jesuit missionaries. The presence of the Portuguese 
was evident in Ethiopia in a number of ways since the 
Portuguese government fully intended to retain a certain 
amount of power in the country The Portuguese taught 
the Ethiopian soldiers how to use firearms and converted a 
number of locals to Western Catholicism. By the mid-f 7th 
century, however, the Ethiopian government had expelled 
the Jesuits and denied other missionaries admission to the 
country. For the next two centuries, Ethiopia rejected all 
foreign overtures, preferring to exist in isolation. 

See also Loyola, Ignatius of, and the Society of 
Jesus. 

Further reading: Fage, J. D. A History of Africa. London: 
Hutchinson, 1988; Henze, Paul B. Layers of Time: A History 
of Ethiopia. New York: Palgrave, 2000; Ogot, B. A., ed. Gen¬ 
eral History of Africa, Volume 5: Africa from the Sixteenth 
to the Eighteenth Century. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1999; Rey, C. F. The Romance of the Portuguese in 
Abyssinia. New York: Negro Universities Press, 1969. 
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Le dynasty of Vietnam 

The Le dynasty ruled Vietnam from 1428 to 1788, the 
longest reign in Vietnam’s history. Le Loi, the founder 
of the Le dynasty, who ascended the throne as Le Thai 
To, is one of the most celebrated heroes in the country. 
He is credited with freeing the country from Chinese 


Ming domination in 1428. Le Loi was an aristocratic 
landowner. He was helped by Nguyen Trai, a Confu- 
cian statesman, poet, and military strategist. Vietnam 
would maintain peaceful relations with China as a vas¬ 
sal state for more than 300 years. 

Le Thanh Tong, who ruled Vietnam from 1460 
to 1497, is the second-most significant ruler of the Le 
dynasty. He reorganized the administrative divisions 
of the country and upgraded the civil service system. 
He ordered a census of people and landholdings to be 
taken every six years, revised the tax system, and com¬ 
missioned the writing of a national history. He com¬ 
pleted the conquest of Champa in 1471 and quelled 
Lao-led insurrections in the western border area. He 
also ordered the formulation of the Hong Due legal 
code, which was based on Chinese law but included 
distinctly Vietnamese features, such as recognition of 
the higher position of women. Under the new code, 
parental consent was not required for marriage, and 
daughters were granted equal inheritance rights with 
sons. He also initiated the construction and repair of 
granaries, dispatched his troops to rebuild irrigation 
works following floods, and provided medical aid 
during epidemics. He also encouraged and empha¬ 
sized the Confucian examination system. Thus his 
reign was a golden age of literature and science. 

Le Thanh Tong presided over a great period of 
southward expansion. The don dien system of land 
settlement, borrowed from China, was used to develop 
territory wrested from Champa. Military colonies were 
established and soldiers and landless peasants moved 
to and cultivated a new area and served as a militia to 
defend it. After three years, the village was incorporated 
into the Vietnamese administrative system, a communal 
village meetinghouse ( dinh ) was built, and the workers 
were given an opportunity to share community land 
granted by the state to each village. The remainder of 
the land belonged to the state. As each area was cleared 
and a village established, the soldiers would move on to 
clear more land. This method contributed greatly to the 
success of Vietnam’s southward expansion and eased the 
land hunger of the peasants. As the Le dynasty declined, 
landlessness contributed to the turbulence as the peasants 
rose up in revolt. 

Under the Le dynasty there was a division between 
state and local responsibilities in government. The cen¬ 
tral government was responsible for military, judicial, 
and religious functions, while village authorities 
oversaw the construction of public works projects such 
as roads, dikes, and bridges. The autonomy enjoyed by 
the villages, however, contributed to the weakness of 
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the Vietnamese political system. If the dynasty could 
not protect a village, the villages would often support 
a rebel movement, which then had to provide security 
and to institutionalize their political power. Although it 
ensured the preservation of a sense of national and cul¬ 
tural identity, the strength of the villages was a factor 
contributing to the political instability of the society as 
it expanded southward. 

Beginning in 1527, Vietnam came under the control 
of two families, the Trinh, dominant in the northern, 
and the Nguyen in the southern part. Their military and 
political rivalry destabilized Le dynasty and brought its 
end in 1788. The new Nguyen dynasty ruled Vietnam 
into the modern period. 

Further reading: Haines, David W. “Reflections of Kinship 
and Society under Vietnam’s Le Dynasty.” Journal of South¬ 
east Asian Studies, Vol. 15, No. 2 (September 1984); Karnow, 
Stanley. Vietnam: A History. New York: Viking Press, 1983; 
Nguyen-Van-Thai and Nguyen-Van-Mung. A Short History 
of Vietnam. Saigon, South Vietnam: 1958; Vinh, Pham Kim. 
Vietnam: A Comprehensive History. Fountain Valley, CA: 
Pham Kim Vinh Research Institute, 1992. 
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Leo X 

(1475-1521) pope 

Pope Leo X was born Giovanni de’ Medici in Florence 
on December 11, 1475, and died in Rome on December 
1, 1521. He was the second son of Lorenzo the Mag¬ 
nificent. He became abbot of Font Douce in France in 
1483, at the age of eight. Under political pressure by 
Lorenzo Giovanni, he was made a cardinal at age 13 by 
Pope Innocent VIII. His family’s political dealings caused 
friction in late 15th century Italy, and Giovanni fled to 
France at the election of Pope Alexander VI. He was cap¬ 
tured by the French army at the defeat of the combined 
papal and Spanish armies in 1512 at Ravenna, probably 
for purposes of ransom. Giovanni was elected pope on 
February 21,1513, at age 38, again because of the politi¬ 
cal pressures of his family on the college of cardinals. He 
lived a lavish life and expended the papal treasury within 
two years of his election; he also sold offices within the 
church to raise money to support the papacy. 

This practice, known as simony, led in part to the 
Reformation in Germany and other parts of Europe. 
The reformers argued against the selling of church offic¬ 
es and indulgences, practices taken up by Leo X and 


other popes and bishops. Leo never recognized the grav¬ 
ity of the Reformation, and the Counter-Reformation 
did not come about until after his death. He was a great 
patron of the arts and prepared a critical edition of the 
works of Dante. His greatest contribution was his sup¬ 
port of the collection of historical Christian manuscripts 
and the merging of the Medici family library with the 
papal library. 

See also Medici family. 

Further reading: Duffy, Eamon. Saints & Sinners: A History 
of the Popes. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2002; 
Maxwell-Stuart, P. G. Chronicles of the Popes: A Reign-by- 
Reign Record of the Papacy from St. Peter to the Present. 
New York: Thames & Hudson, 1997; Pham, John-Peter. 
Heirs of the Fisherman: Behind the Scenes of Papal Death 
and Succession. Oxford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2004. 
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Leo Africanus (Hassan El Wazzan) 

(c. 1494-1554) Moroccan traveler 

Leo Africanus exemplified the positive cross-cultural ex¬ 
changes between the Muslim and Christian worlds in the 
15th and 16th centuries. Hassan El Wazzan was born cir¬ 
ca 1494 in Granada during the last years of Muslim rule 
in Spain. His family, following the example of Boabdil, 
the last Muslim ruler of Granada, went into exile to Fez 
in present-day Morocco around 1502 after the final Re- 
conquista of the Iberian Peninsula by Christian forces. 

Leo Africanus received a classical Islamic education at 
the well-known Quarawin (Kairaouine) mosque and uni¬ 
versity in Fez. He worked for a short time in a maristan, 
a combination hospital and asylum for the mentally ill. 
While in his teens, he accompanied a relative on major 
diplomatic missions within Morocco and Africa. Leo 
Africanus lived during an age of political and cultural 
changes. He twice visited the famed city of Timbuktu, 
as well as much of the Sudan in western Africa (Mali 
and Mauritania), Constantinople, and Cairo, where he 
saw the defeat of the Mamluks by Ottoman forces. 

In 1518, the ship he was traveling on from Egypt 
to Tunis was captured by Portuguese Christian pirates 
(corsairs); however, owing to his learning and diplo¬ 
matic experience he was not sold into slavery as a 
galley slave but was given to Pope Leo X as a gift. 
The pope made use of Leo Africanus’s knowledge of 
Arabic and the Muslim world in his dealings with 
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other Mediterranean political powers. While under 
the patronage of the pope, Leo made what was prob¬ 
ably a conversion of convenience to Christianity and 
was baptized Johannes Leo de Medici in Italy. 

His Latin/Hebrew/Arabic dictionary indicates the 
centrality and common use of these three languages by 
the educated elite in the 16th century. He also wrote a 
compiled description of 30 famous Arab thinkers, but 
the Cosmograpbia del’Africa (Description of Africa) 
written in a corrupt form of Italian from Arabic notes in 
1526, is Leo’s most famous work. It was translated into 
English and published in London in 1600 and served as 
a major resource on African societies for hundreds of 
years. His descriptions, especially of Timbuktu, fueled 
Western imaginations about Africa while his life may 
have been a model for Shakespeare’s Othello. After the 
death of his patron Pope Leo X and the accession of 
Adrian VI in 1521, Leo fell out of favor. It is not known 
for certain but following the sack of Rome in 1524, 
Leo may have left Italy for North Africa, although it is 
likely he returned to Fez, where he died around 1554. 

See also Mamluk dynasties in Egypt; Ottoman Empire 
(1450-1750). 

Further reading: Leo Africanus, www.leoafricanus.com (cited 
February 14, 2006); Bovill, E. W. The Golden Trade of the 
Moors. London: Oxford University Press, 1958; Maalouf, 
Amin. Leo Africanus, Slugett, Peter, trans. New York: New 
Amsterdam Books, 1992. 
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literature 

The literature of this period was characterized by sev¬ 
eral trends: The growing humanism of the Renaissance 
and Enlightenment led to a revival of classical themes 
and concepts as well as an interest in social commentary 
(and with it, the writing of a number of sophisticated 
satires), and the invention of the printing press made 
the distribution of literature easier. The combination of 
these factors with the exploration of the New World 
also led to a number of significant translations of the 
Bible, of which the Gutenberg Bible is the most famous. 
Johannes Gutenberg, who invented the movable type 
printing system in 1450, published his Bible in 1455. 
In Gutenberg’s case, no new translation was done—he 
used the Latin Vulgate text in use by the church. 

The most important translation of the Bible from 
the period is undoubtedly the King James Version, 


which represented one of the largest scholarly under¬ 
takings of the era. King James I of England proposed 
the new translation in order to settle disputes caused 
by extant versions, and to define a canonical text for 
the Church of England. The first King James Version 
(KJV) was produced 10 years later, in 1611, and revi¬ 
sions continued to be issued for the next century and a 
half; the KJV in circulation today is the 1769 edition. 

In 1516, the Dutch theologian Erasmus of Rot¬ 
terdam published a new Latin translation of the Bible, 
correcting some of the translation errors of earlier edi¬ 
tions. He had previously written The Praise of Folly, 
a satire of the corrupt practices of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church. Erasmus was a devout Catholic, dismayed 
when Folly became his most popular work, becoming 
part of the corpus of the Protestant Reformation. His 
friend Sir Thomas More, the Englishman, published 
Utopia alongside Erasmus’s Bible. Utopia was named 
for a fictional island, a “perfect society” (though not at 
all More’s ideal society) in which religious tolerance is 
the norm, divorce is easily obtained, women can become 
priests—a catalog of liberal reforms that More disap¬ 
proved of and apparently wanted to cast in a comical 
light. Like Folly, it may have had an effect the author 
did not intend, as his work often seems reasonable. 

Other significant editions of the Bible included 
Martin Luther’s 1534 German translation, which 
helped to further and define the modern German 
language, and John Eliot’s 1663 translation into the 
Algonquin language, a Bible he used as a missionary 
in his efforts to convert the Native Americans in the 
Massachusetts area. 

John Bunyan wrote his allegorical novel The Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress from This World to That Which Is to 
Come, published in 1679, while serving a prison sen¬ 
tence for holding religious services without the bless¬ 
ing of the Church of England. The novel presents in a 
plain style the journey of the protagonist, Christian, 
in the form of the city of Zion, and unlike much of 
the devotional literature that came before it, it reflects 
Bunyan’s strictly Protestant theology. 

Vernacular language in general became more and 
more popular across Europe. The Byzantine romances 
written in vernacular Greek continued to be popular in 
the 15th century as they had been in the previous two. 
Cretan literature developed shortly thereafter, charac¬ 
terized by the use of realistic dialogue that incorporated 
loan phrases from Latin and Italian into regional dia¬ 
lect. The best-known piece of literature from this Cre¬ 
tan renaissance is the Erotokritos of Vincenzo Corn- 
aro. Published in the early 17th century, the Erotokritos 
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consists of just over ten thousand 15-syllable rhyming 
lines of verse, about the two lovers Erotokritos and 
Aretousa, princess of Athens. The use of modern lan¬ 
guage in a deft and structurally impressive poem helped 
to bring power and respect to Cretan literature. 

William Shakespeare (1564-1616) is of course the 
best known dramatist and poet of his era; in his life¬ 
time he was respected but not revered (reverence was 
reserved for Edmund Spenser). His contributions con¬ 
tinue to form a major part not only of Western literature 
but also of British national identity. His plays included 
comedies, tragedies, and histories, drawing on classical 
sources as well as older plays and (in the case of his his¬ 
tories) Thomas North’s 1579 translation of Plutarch’s 
Parallel Lives. Characteristic of Shakespeare’s work is 
the combination of great literary merit, complexity, and 
nuance with subject matter of broad appeal (sex, lust, 
seduction, murder, betrayal, and revenge). His later 
works, such as The Tempest, incorporate magic and 
the fantastic to a greater degree than the earlier, more 
realistic pieces. His reputation as the greatest English- 
language playwright began in the late 17th century, 
thanks to his compatibility with the romantics, and 
continues to this day. 

Close friends of Shakespeare included satirist Ben 
Jonson (whose comedies, unlike Shakespeare’s, were 
generally set in London) and dramatist Kit Marlowe, 
whose Tragical History of Dr. Faustus was the first dra¬ 
matic adaptation of the Faust legend. While it is believed 
that Shakespeare came from a family of secret Catholics, 
Marlowe is often thought to have been an atheist. 

Edmund Spenser (1552-99) was the most respect¬ 
ed poet of his day, the first master of modern English, 
whose Faerie Queene was not only a work of great 
art but an allegory about the Tudor dynasty. Spenser 
was outspoken in his political views and called for the 
outright destruction of Irish culture in order to bend 
the Irish to English will, going so far as to recommend 
forced famines to weaken the native spirit. 

Published in two parts at the start of the 17th 
century, Don Quixote remains the greatest published 
work of satire. Miguel Cervantes composed his lengthy 
farce about a knight whose reach exceeds his grasp 
in response to the Italian epic Orlando Furioso and 
other chivalric romances. But while working within 
the structure of the works he was spoofing, Cervantes 
managed to explore much deeper material, by showing 
the world from two perspectives: the fanciful Quix¬ 
ote’s, and that of the jaded Sancho Panza, Quixote’s 
devoted squire. So popular was Don Quixote that the 
book had the same influence on the Spanish language 


that Shakespeare had on English, and when an unau¬ 
thorized sequel came out, Cervantes wrote his own to 
supplant it, much more serious in tone, almost a philo¬ 
sophical text, in which Quixote gradually recovers his 
senses and sees the world as it is rather than the out¬ 
landish world he perceived in the first part; as his san¬ 
ity returns, he abandons the ideals of chivalry. 

The French author Moliere (1622-73) was one 
of the masters of comedy in the Western tradition, 
incorporating satire, French high drama, and elements 
from the Italian commedia dell’arte. He brought a new 
realism to the stage that accounted for his overwhelm¬ 
ing popularity, but also the condemnation of moral 
authorities, who were offended by his irreverence for 
the church and the earthiness of his material. In addi¬ 
tion to Moliere, the “big three” of French dramatists 
included his contemporaries Jean Racine and Pierre 
Corneille, both tragedians. 

Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) was the master of 
English-language satire, best known today for Gulliver’s 
Travels and his essay (often comically misunderstood 
by students) “A Modest Proposal.” A politically active 
Irishman, Swift was known for both his patriotism 
and his biting wit; as fanciful and fantastic as Gulliver 
is, much of it is political satire in the form of a parody 
of travel narrative. 

Another influence on Gulliver was Robinson Cru¬ 
soe (1719), the shipwreck novel by spy and journal¬ 
ist Daniel Defoe. In his time, Defoe was just as well 
known for Moll Flanders, who commits virtually 
every sin known to Englishwomen at the time but is 
redeemed by the novel’s end. 

Alexander Pope (1688-1744), an English Catholic 
poet, found his fame early and quickly became known 
for his elegant parodies. The Rape of the Lock is a 
mock-heroic epic about a real-life quarrel between 
two Catholic families, over the unauthorized cutting 
of a lock of hair. 

Sir Thomas Malory’s Le Morte d’Arthur, published 
in 1485, is the best-known and most influential piece 
of Arthurian literature. Malory compiled many French 
and English legends about Arthur and his supporting 
characters, including Lancelot (and his romance with 
Guinevere), the Knights of the Round Table, and the 
quest for the Holy Grail, popularizing these elements 
for centuries of readers to come. 

Parallel with the compilation and refinement of the 
Arthurian legends was the development of the Robin 
Hood legend. The anonymous manuscript A Gest of 
Robyn Hode dates to about 1475 and was the first 
attempt to weave into a single narrative the various 
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stories told about the English bandit hero. In these early 
stories, Robin is more like the pirate and highwayman 
protagonists of other stories: His enemies may be vil¬ 
lainous, but not until generations later is there any men¬ 
tion of robbing the rich to give to the poor. This Robin 
fights with both sword and bow, and by the 16th cen¬ 
tury is often called Robert of Locksley. In that same 
century, Marian is introduced to the legends, and the 
context of Robin living under the rule of an unjust king 
while Richard fights in the Crusades is added. 

John Milton’s 1667 epic poem Paradise Lost has been 
an enormous influence on popular Christianity, casting 
Satan as the passionate protagonist in a struggle against 
a tyrannical god. Milton was raised a Puritan and dictat¬ 
ed the work while blind from glaucoma, incorporating 
elements from Virgil and Spenser. Over the course of the 
poem, which portrays the fall of man, Milton explicitly 
seeks to “justifie the wayes of God to men.” 

The metaphysical poets, including John Donne 
and Andrew Marvell, were a group of British poets in 
the 17th century, most of them acquainted with each 
other, all of them possessed of a fascination with meta¬ 
physical concerns and striking metaphors. Their poetry 
appealed to the reader’s intellect and curiosity, rather 
than emotions or piety. 

Although it was not published until five years after 
his death in 1527, Florentine Niccolo Machiavelli 
wrote The Prince in 1513. A wide-sweeping instruc¬ 
tional text on how to govern, the political treatise out¬ 
lined the ruthlessness and dedication an effective leader 
needed to possess; the leader is alleged to have been 
modeled after Cesare Borgia. 

CHINA 

Yuan Hung-Tao (1568-1610) was the greatest of the 
three Yuan brothers who composed poetry during the 
Ming dynasty; his poetry, inspired by his wanderings 
with the Persian-Chinese philosopher Li Zhi, itself 
inspired the Gong’an school of poetry, which valued 
poetry of strong emotions and personal experience. His 
contemporary Tu Long (1542-1605) was a playwright 
who believed the same thing, eschewing the formalism 
of ancient dramatic traditions in favor of a more emo¬ 
tive focus. 

The third of the “four classical novels” of Chinese 
literature was written in this period: The anonymously 
written Journey to the West was published in the 1590s. 
Today it is best known to Westerners as Monkey , the 
story of a Buddhist pilgrimage to India, reflecting both 
Chinese folk religion and Buddhist beliefs in the path 
to enlightenment. The “monkey” of the Western title is 


Sun Wukong, a stone monkey martial artist who revolts 
against heaven and is trapped under a mountain by the 
Buddha for five centuries, before joining the pilgrimage 
and finding redemption along the way. 

The “fifth of the four,” Jin Ping Mei (The Plum in 
the Golden Vase), was also written in this period. The 
pseudonymous Lanling Xiaoxiao Sheng wrote this full- 
length, sexually graphic novel sometime in the 16th 
century. Despite its explicit focus on sex, the novel 
explores at great length the nature of power and influ¬ 
ence among Chinese women. 

Fengshen Bang , by Xu Zhonglin, in the 16th cen¬ 
tury, is a vast epic novel, a sort of Taoist fantasy incor¬ 
porating fox spirits, talking animals, magic, and legend 
into the historical story of King Wu’s righteous rebellion 
against the despotic rule of Di Xin during the Shang 
dynasty. 

OTHER LITERATURE 

Early colonial American literature largely consisted of 
recent histories and accounts of colonial life designed 
to attract settlers, such as John Smith’s True Relation 
of Such Occurrences and Accidents of Note as Hap¬ 
pened in Virginia (1608), about Jamestown. The first 
Great Awakening, a nationwide revival of religious 
fervor, inspired the writings of Cotton Mather and 
Jonathan Edwards. 

In India, the henotheistic Bhakti movement inspired 
two schools of epic poetry: the Nirguna, who believed in 
a formless abstract God, and the Saguna, who believed 
in a more personal God. The Nirguna school tended to 
embrace secularism to a greater degree, and it was dur¬ 
ing this period that Hindu and Islamic elements began 
to be combined in Indian arts, especially poetry. To the 
south, in the Tamil country, religious and erotic poetry 
were popular, and toward the end of our period, an 
intellectual revival brought about many commentaries 
on ancient works and a strong interest in the Tamil lan¬ 
guage, along with its first dictionary (by Veeramaunivar, 
a missionary who also wrote a Tamil-Latin dictionary 
and an epic about the life of Jesus). Gosvami Tulsidas 
(1532-1623) was an Awadhi poet (Awadhi is one of the 
roots of the modern Hindi language), whose Ramacari- 
tamanasa is an epic dedicated to Lord Rama, contain¬ 
ing many of the proverbs that have remained popular 
in northern India. 

In Edo period Japan, Neo-Confucianism and the 
study of Western science as introduced by Dutch trad¬ 
ers led to an increasingly secular view of the world. Chi- 
kamatsu Monzaemon (1653-1725) was the master of 
joruri, plays performed by puppets, and his Romeo and 
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Juliet-like “love-suicides” were among the most popu¬ 
lar shows of the day. Later in his career he moved to 
Kabuki, or live actor theater. The haiku flourished at 
the hand of Matsuo Basho (1644-94), who wrote crisp 
and clear verse. One of his best-known poems, com¬ 
posed in 1686, still stands as a popular example of the 
form, creating a vivid image in very few syllables: “The 
old pond / a frog jumps in — / water’s sound.” 

Further reading: Auerbach, Erich. Mimesis: The Representation 
of Reality in Western Literature. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 2003; Bobrick, Benson. The Making of the 
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University Press, 2000; Nabokov, Vladimir. Lectures on Don 
Quixote. New York: Harvest Books, 1984; Nicolson, Adam. 
God’s Secretaries: The Making of the King James Bible. 
London: HarperCollins, 2003; Wells, Stanley. Shakespeare 
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Locke, John 

(1632-1704) social and economic theorist 

Of all of the thinkers of modern times, few have had the 
wide impact of John Locke. Locke was born in Wring- 
ton, in Somerset, England, on August 29, 1632, during 
the political ferment that preceded the English Civil War 
(1642-49). At the time, Charles I was ruling without 
Parliament and exercising his firm belief in the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings. This basically held that the 
king, anointed with holy oil at his coronation, was the 
representative of God on Earth and thus could commit 
no wrong in his rule. The idea of limiting the power of 
the monarch would dominate England through the rest 
of the 17th century and form the seminal basis of much 
of Locke’s great work. 

Locke’s first significant educational experience was 
gained in the Westminster School, in 1646, while the 
English Civil War was at its height. Among noteworthy 
graduates of Westminster School were Jeremy Bentham 
(father of the utilitarian school of philosophy), Robert 
Cotton (founder of the Cottonian Library), England’s 
great poet John Dryden, and the historian Edward 
Gibbon, author of The Decline and Fall of the Roman 



John Locke was instrumental in disseminating the idea that gov¬ 
ernments ivere beholden to their subjects. 


Empire. At Westminster, Locke was one of the gifted 
King’s Scholars. 

Locke was a junior student at Christ Church College, 
at Oxford University, in 1652, where he studied medicine, 
although he did not receive his bachelor’s in medicine 
until 1674. At Oxford, Locke became acquainted with 
the leading minds of his day, including Robert Boyle and 
Sir Isaac Netwon. They left an indelible imprint upon 
Locke, who had found the medieval approach of studies 
of the ancient Greek philosophy Aristotle to be sterile and 
devoid of meaning for his times. Initially, there was little 
to indicate that Locke would make his greatest contribu¬ 
tion to the emerging study of the philosophy of politics. 
In 1666, while at Oxford, Locke met Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, the later earl of Shaftesbury, certainly one of the 
boldest—and most unscrupulous—figures in the great age 
of English political intrigue. 

As Shaftesbury’s ambition launched him on what 
became a drive for power, Locke loyally followed his 
patron. Shaftesbury’s eventual fall from grace led Locke to 
return to complete his studies at Oxford for his bachelor’s 
degree in medicine. This was followed by a 15-month tour 
of France, which may have been occasioned in part by his 
close identification with the fallen earl. In Holland, Locke 
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actively joined English exiles seeking to bring down King 
Charles and his brother. Charles’s agents infiltrated the 
group. When Charles II died in 1685, James II began 
a reign that would lead to the Glorious Revolution 
and the rule of William and Mary. 

It is likely that Locke, with his wide contacts, 
played a role in the intrigue that came to a climax 
upon William’s and Mary’s landing in England. The 
extent of Locke’s role in the machinations seems clear 
from the fact that he sailed on board the same ship 
with William and Mary as a close counselor. Back in 
England, Locke penned two works that would shape 
the future of philosophy and government. In An Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding (1690), he pos¬ 
ited that human beings gain almost all knowledge 
through experience. Consequently, Locke became one 
of the founders of the empirical school of knowledge. 
In helping to propagate the empirical view, he helped 
shape modern philosophy, removing forever the pri¬ 
macy of the teachings of Aristotle (against which he 
had rebelled years ago as a student at Oxford) and the 
medieval view of Thomas Aquinas. 

Locke also looked at the political turmoil of his 
era and attempted to apply his perspective of reason 
to government. He produced a clearly written docu¬ 
ment free from the use of biblical Scripture and fre¬ 
quent appeals to ancient guides like Aristotle. Locke’s 
views are related in Two Treatises on Government. In 
the Lirst Treatise, he attacks the divine right of kings, 
which formed the basis of the governments of Charles I, 
and to a lesser extent that of his son, James II. The Sec¬ 
ond Treatise on Government would have important rel¬ 
evance to the American Revolution because America’s 
founders based much of their opposition to the tyranny 
of George III on the writings of Locke. Locke’s theory 
of government holds that man, once in a state of nature, 
where arbitrary force ruled, agreed to government as a 
way to seek protection for all from the willful use of 
force to dominate them, to replace the law of the jungle 
with the rule of law. 

With his Two Treatises on Government , Locke had 
used the political turmoil of his time to write a docu¬ 
ment that would transcend his time. No more would 
people accept willful, dictatorial governing. Instead, all 
administrations would govern under the revolutionary 
concept that their government was done by the con¬ 
sent of those they governed. Locke died on October 28, 
1704, at Oates in the home of his friends, Sir Lrancis 
and Lady Masham. 

See also absolutism, European; Descartes, Rene; 
Hobbes, Thomas; Machiavelli, Niccolo. 
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Louis XI 

(1423-1483) king of France 

Louis XI, son of Charles VII, was a king of Lrance from 
the Valois dynasty that had replaced the Capetian dy¬ 
nasty a century earlier. A schemer whose reputation in 
history was solidified when Sir Walter Scott condemned 
him a century later, Louis was nicknamed “the Spider 
King” for his weaving of webs of intrigue. At age 16, he 
tried to overthrow his father, Charles VII. The so-called 
Praguerie—Prague had been the site of similar upris¬ 
ings—was the second such led by the duke of Bourbon, 
as the nobility sought to remove Charles from power and 
replace him with Louis, in response to Charles’s limits 
on noble power and reforms increasing the power of the 
monarchy. When the revolt failed, the major participants, 
including Louis, were forgiven after their surrender and 
submission. 

Six years later, Louis was sent to the province of 
Dauphine to govern and never saw his father again. They 
continued to plot against each other, and Charles even 
sent soldiers to retrieve Louis in 1456, but the prince 
was given shelter by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy. 
Charles died five years later, and Louis succeeded him at 
the age of 38. Two Charleses—Louis’s brother the duke 
of Berry and Normandy, and Philip’s son Charles the 
Bold—led a revolution against Louis, each motivated by 
the desire to expedite his inheritances and seeking Louis’s 
removal in the name of breaking down the centralized 
authority of the Lrench monarchy. Like Louis’s rebel¬ 
lion against his father, it was unsuccessful—and like the 
aftermath of that rebellion, the participants were for¬ 
given after submitting to the king’s authority. 

Louis was the king of Lrance during England’s War 
of the Roses, and since the rebel Charles the Bold was 
an ally of the Yorkists, Louis supported the Lancastri¬ 
ans, even manipulating events in order to force Lrance’s 
Yorkist king Edward IV into exile. When Edward was 
restored to power, Louis prevented his planned retaliatory 
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invasion of France by relinquishing any French claim to 
the English throne—which became another bone of con¬ 
tention between the king and the nobility. When Louis 
finally decisively defeated Charles, there were no pardons 
this time—the rebel was killed in battle and many of his 
noble supporters executed. 

Louis strengthened the monarchy, further limit¬ 
ing the powers of the nobility even as he granted more 
power to common-born merchants. Though he was 
poorly remembered, France prospered under him— 
prosperity it lost under the reign of his son, Charles 
VIII, a pleasant-natured man called Charles the Affable 
whose bumbling led to mounting debts, ill-considered 
wars, and treaties that put the kingdom at severe disad¬ 
vantage as the Middle Ages waned. 

Further reading: Kendall, Paul Murray. Louis XI: The Univer¬ 
sal Spider. London: Phoenix Press, 2001; Seward, Desmond. 
The Hundred-Years War: The English in France, 1337-1453. 
New York: Penguin, 1999; Scott, Walter, Sir. Quentin Dur- 
ward. London: Collins, 1972. 
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Louis XIV 

(1638-1715) king of France 

Louis XIV was born in 1638, the son of King Louis 
XIII and his wife, Anne of Austria, from the Habsburg 
dynasty. Anne served as regent until Louis XIV began 
to govern in his own name in 1651. However, he was 
carefully guided by Cardinal Jules Mazarin, who had 
been the protege of Cardinal Richelieu. Anne’s love¬ 
less marriage to Louis XIII fueled the rumor that Louis 
XIV’s father was actually Jules Mazarin, with whom 
the love-starved Anne shared a romance. 

As he settled into his reign, he increased the size of 
his bureaucracy. To fill expanding government positions, 
Louis XIV turned toward the middle class. These men, 
rather than owing their positions to ancestral power, 
were truly “the king’s men”; everything they gained 
was from the king, and they knew the king could take it 
away if he became displeased with their service. 

Louis XIV began construction outside Paris of his Pal¬ 
ace of Versailles, which earned him the name “Sun King.” 
This not only was a reflection of his wealth and power, 
but also served to provide distance from the danger of 
rebellious Paris mobs. The palace itself and its grounds 
are huge. Under the scepter of the Sun King, Versailles 
became the cultural capital of Europe. Among many cre- 



Perhaps the greatest French monarch, Louis XIV was a shrewd 
politician and diplomat. 


ative personalities stimulated by the cultural atmosphere 
was the playwright Moliere, who, in October 1658, 
staged his first royal performance before the king. 

ABSOLUTIST POLICIES 

Louis XIV continued pursuing the absolutist policies 
of Richelieu and Mazarin. In domestic affairs, Jean- 
Baptiste Colbert assured a steady and reliable sys¬ 
tem of finance for the king, while overseeing spending 
by the various departments of the French government’s 
budgets. Colbert also became the father of the French 
navy, establishing a fleet of the best-designed warships 
in the world, a distinction they would hold until the 
Napoleonic Wars. What Colbert did for the French 
navy, Michel Le Tellier, and his son Michel Le Tellier, 
marquis de Louvois, did for the French army. The com¬ 
bined efforts of these men gave France military might. 

In one of the last state acts before he died, Mazarin 
negotiated peace between France and Habsburg Spain. 
However, eight years later, Louis XIV began a series of 
wars that consumed most of the rest of his reign, and 
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the royal treasury. When Philip IV of Spain died, terri¬ 
tory in the Spanish Netherlands was ceded to Charles II 
of Spain and not to Louis XIV’s wife, Marie-Therese, 
who was Charles’s half sister. Louis XIV went to war in 
1667 under a claim for the territory in the Spanish Neth¬ 
erlands. Once again, Spain and France were at war. 

The Dutch feared that Louis XIV could easily lay 
claim to Holland, because it too had once been ruled by 
Spain. In 1668, the Dutch formed the defensive Triple 
Alliance with England and Sweden against Louis XIV. 
But Charles II of England signed a separate peace with 
Louis XIV in 1670 guaranteeing Charles a secret subsidy, 
which freed him from dependence on the money annu¬ 
ally voted him by the British parliament. In 1672, Louis 
XIV and Charles smashed into the Dutch United Prov¬ 
inces in one of the most devastating invasions in Europe¬ 
an history. Although Charles left the war in 1674, Louis 
XIV continued until 1678. He gained more territory in 
Spanish Netherlands and the strategic border region of 
the Franche-Comte but was still not satisfied with his ter¬ 
ritorial enlargement. 

EDICT OF NANTES REVOKED 

A decade of peace followed, in which Louis continued to 
assert his royal power both in France and in its colonies. 
In 1685, Louis revoked the Edict of Nantes, which 
had granted religious toleration to the Huguenots; 
this caused thousands of them to flee. Consequently, the 
Huguenots and their children became some of France’s 
most bitter enemies during the wars of the 18th century. 
Since Jansenist (a sect of the Roman Catholic Church) 
ideas bore some resemblance to Calvinism, Louis waged 
war against the Jansenists, even closing their spiritual 
center, the Abbey of Port-Royal. 

In 1688, the diplomatic balance of power in Europe 
suddenly shifted against Louis XIV. His ally, Charles II of 
England, had died in 1685 to be succeeded by his Catho¬ 
lic brother, James II. James’s religious stance brought on 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688. James was forced 
to flee, to be supplanted by his Protestant daughter, Mary, 
and her husband, William of Orange, the stadtholder 
of the Dutch Netherlands, who had come to power as 
a result of Louis’s Dutch War. William in the same year 
brought England into the League of Augsburg with the 
Dutch Netherlands, then known as the United Provinces, 
the Holy Roman Empire, and other European powers. 
With England now part of the coalition to frustrate Louis 
XIV’s European ambitions, the War of the Grand Alli¬ 
ance broke out in 1688; it would continue until 1697. 

A major series of battles was fought in Europe, but 
Louis XIV neglected to support James II fully when James 


II attempted to regain his English throne in 1688. A victory 
by James could have removed William from the throne, 
thus taking the most relentless adversary out of the coali¬ 
tion. However, the death of Charles II of Spain led Louis 
XIV to pursue seeing his grandson become King Philip V 
of Spain. Louis succeeded, only to wreck his diplomatic 
triumph by decreeing in 1701 that the future rights of 
Philip and his line were to go to the French Crown. The 
prospect of a French-Spanish union was something the 
other powers in Europe could never accept, and the War 
of the Spanish Succession broke out. 

The war devastated both Europe and the Europe¬ 
an colonies until 1713. Two years later, in September 
1715, Louis XIV died. Although he had lived to see 
his ultimate diplomatic triumph, his Bourbon grandson 
Philip on the throne of Spain, the cost of his wars had 
inflicted such a toll that the royal treasury never really 
could recover before the French Revolution swept the 
monarchy away entirely in 1789. 

See also absolutism, European; Calvin, John; Fronde, 
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Louis XV 

(1710-1774) king of France 

When Louis XIV died in 1715, his great-grandson and 
heir Louis XV was five years old. The child king’s regent 
was Philippe II, due d’Orleans, related to the royal Bour¬ 
bon dynasty. Philippe II, in the period of French history 
often called “the Regency,” became known for a sensa¬ 
tional lifestyle. The duke, famous for his sensual appetite, 
resigned his regency in 1723 largely because of the adverse 
publicity brought about by his lifestyle that was in effect 
funded by the French people. He died later that year. 

Philippe IPs downfall was followed by that of the 
financial network set up in France by the Scottish econo¬ 
mist John Law. Philippe II had employed Law to help the 
French economy, which had suffered severely from the 
almost incessant wars of Louis XIV. Law’s note-issuing 
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bank was a spectacular success, until it collapsed after 
a bank run in 1720, plunging France and Europe into a 
severe economic crisis that contributed to the French Rev¬ 
olution. John Law was exiled from France. Had Louis 
XV followed a more conservative fiscal policy, the revolu¬ 
tion might have been delayed, or averted. However, with 
dire consequences, Louis XV’s reign was marked by the 
same disastrous spending on maintaining France’s posi¬ 
tion in Europe as the reign of Louis XIV. 

With the resignation of Orleans, catastrophe was 
averted by the appointment of Cardinal Andre-Hercule 
de Fleury, who essentially served as the king’s first min¬ 
ister. Louis XV left most of the government of France 
to Cardinal Fleury. Fleury stabilized France’s currency, 
built roads, expanded the reach of the merchant marine, 
and stimulated the economy. He set his sights on peace, 
although the War of the Polish Succession was unavoid¬ 
able because of Louis XV’s marriage to Marie Leszcyn- 
ska, a member of Polish royalty. 

Although Cardinal Fleury attempted to make the 
kingdom more fiscally responsible, the dynastic wars of 
Europe continued to drain the French treasury, as they 
had during the reign of King Louis XIV. Indeed, during 
the reign of King Louis XV, two of the largest wars in 
French history, the War of the Austrian Succession 
and the Seven Years’ War, took place. These wars would 
be global conflicts, because not only were France and 
England combatants in Europe, but the fighting spread 
to overseas colonies. The War of the Austrian Succes¬ 
sion highlighted the rise of Maurice de Saxe to French 
command; he had joined the French army in 1720. De 
Saxe was a son of King Augustus II of Poland. 

The era of Maurice de Saxe marked the apogee of the 
reign of King Louis XV. With the death of Cardinal Fleu¬ 
ry during the war in 1743, Louis XV lost his most impor¬ 
tant minister. He sought to govern on his own but lacked 
the abilities to do so. Too much influence was given to 
his mistresses, Madame de Pompadour and Madame du 
Barry. At the same time, unchecked by the king, corrup¬ 
tion worked to sap the strength and morale of the army. 

In 1756, in a move at least partly attributed to 
Madame de Pompadour’s influence, Louis XV embarked 
on what has become known as the diplomatic revolution 
of the 18th century. Orchestrated by Maria Theresa’s 
foreign minister von Kaunitz, the diplomatic revolution 
saw the alliance of France, the Holy Roman Empire (of 
which Austria-Hungary was the most important part), 
and Russia. 

With Frederick the Great of Prussia occupied with 
the Russians and Austrians, in the fall of 1757, Louis 
XV sent a French army under Marshal Soubise to attack 


Frederick from the rear. Unfortunately, Soubise, a prod¬ 
uct of the favoritism now governing France, proved no 
match for Frederick. Then on August 1, 1759, a French 
army commanded by the marquis de Contades suffered 
a serious defeat at the hands of a British, Hanoverian, 
and Prussian army led by Prince Ferdinand of Bruns¬ 
wick. Contades was only saved a near-rout like Soubise’s 
because Sir George Sackville, through cowardice or 
incompetence, refused to charge the enemy with his cav¬ 
alry squadrons. 

While the war was going badly for Louis XV in 
Europe, it was worse overseas. British prime minis¬ 
ter William Pitt had set as his goal the destruction of 
France’s colonies. The war began in 1754 with a skir¬ 
mish in North America where George Washington 
made his first appearance in command against forces 
from New France (Canada). In North America, the 
conflict became known as the French and Indian wars. 
In 1760 the French finally surrendered to Jeffrey, Lord 
Amherst at Montreal. In India, the British East India 
Company, supported by regular British troops, fought 
its own struggle with the French Compangnie des Indes, 
buttressed by French troops sent from France to sup¬ 
port it. Yet, in India too, the balance of power tipped in 
favor of the British. 

In February 1763, the Seven Years’ War was brought 
to an end for England and France by the Treaty of Paris, 
by which France relinquished its claims on New France. 
France, however, retained its islands in the French West 
Indies which, because of their great production of sugar, 
the French government valued more than New France. 
The end of the war found the reputation of French arms, 
raised to new heights by Maurice de Saxe, at its lowest 
point in the century. Financially, the years of war were 
a calamity for France. Efforts to reform the financial 
system of France proved frustrated by opposition, and 
Louis XV lacked the personal determination to force 
them through opposition. Although the last decade of 
Louis XV’s reign passed in relative peace, it was only the 
quiet before the storm. Only 15 years after his death, the 
French Revolution destroyed the monarchy. 

See also George II. 

Further reading: Anderson, M. S. Europe in the Eighteenth 
Century 1713-1789. General History of Europe Series. Up¬ 
per Saddle River, NJ: Pearson Education, 2000; Cobban, Al¬ 
fred. A Elistory of Modern France, Vol. 1, Old Regime and 
Revolution 1715-1799. New York: Penguin, 1991; Dorn, 
Walter L. Competition for Empire, 1740-1763. New York: 
Harper, 1940; Furneaux, Rupert. The Seven Years’ War. Lon¬ 
don: Hart-Davis MacGibbon, 1973; Havens, George. Age of 
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Ideas: From Reaction to Revolution in Eighteenth Century 
France. New York: Free Press, 1969; White, Jon Manchip. 
Marshal of France: The Life and Times of Maurice, Comte de 
Saxe, 1696-1750. New York: Rand McNally, 1962. 

John Murphy 

Loyola, Ignatius of, and the Society 
of Jesus 

(1491-1556) religious leader and organization 

Ignatius of Loyola, founder of the Society of Jesus (the 
Jesuits) and author of the spiritual classic The Spiritu¬ 
al Exercises, holds a place among the most influential 
people of his time. Such a claim says a great deal about 
his impact, for Loyola lived in an age of many powerful 
and influential personalities. 

Ignatius was born one year before Columbus dis¬ 
covered America into a noble family in the Basque coun¬ 
try of northern Spain. The youngest of 13 children, he 
dreamed of making his fame and fortune as a valiant 
knight in the service of his king, and he pursued the 
swashbuckling life of a soldier until he reached the age 
of 30. Then, in May of 1591, he found himself heading a 
small garrison of Spanish troops in the fortress of Pam¬ 
plona when it was attacked by a vastly superior French 
army. Although the city’s leaders wished to surrender 
without a fight, the zealous Loyola convinced them to 
defend their walls, and he bravely rallied his troops in 
battle until a French cannonball shattered his right leg. 
Pamplona promptly fell to the French, and Ignatius was 
transported by stretcher to his family’s castle at Loyola, 
where he endured excruciating operations aimed at 
repairing and straightening his leg. 

He nearly died under the surgeon’s knife, and his 
recovery process was long and slow. During his lengthy 
recuperation, a profound change took place in him that 
would totally alter the course of his life. As he lay in bed 
day after day, he grew extremely bored and asked for 
something to read. He was an avid reader of the stories 
of gallant knights, who performed daring deeds in the 
service of their lady, and he craved such books to help 
him pass the time. But in his family’s castle, there was 
only a book on the life of Jesus Christ, and another on 
the lives of the saints. In his desperation for something to 
occupy his mind, he would read from these books as he 
lay in bed and then daydream about knightly exploits. 
Yet, the more he read about Christ and the saints, the 
more impressed he became by their heroic virtue and 


goodness. His daydreams began to alternate: At times he 
would envision himself as a valorous knight of the king 
of Spain; at other times, he would dream of becoming 
“a knight of Christ,” and of heroically following Jesus 
Christ as the great saints of old had done. After a period 
of serious deliberation, he became utterly convinced that 
he must leave behind his former way of life and dedicate 
himself completely to the cause of Christ. 

A HERMIT, PILGRIM, AND STUDENT 

Over the following 13 years, Ignatius investigated vari¬ 
ous ways of responding to his new calling. His early 
attempts were not highly successful. First, he lived for 
many months as a poor hermit, begging for his food 
and spending his days in prayer. Then he took ship and 
went on pilgrimage to the Holy Land, hoping to offer 
himself in lifelong service there. When he was denied 
permission to remain permanently in the Holy Land, 
he returned to Spain and began a long process of study, 
which would take him from Barcelona, to the Spanish 
university town of Alcala, and ultimately to the Universi¬ 
ty of Paris, where he studied theology and was ordained 
a Catholic priest. During his years at the University of 
Paris, by force of his virtuous character, his strength of 
personality, and his other powerful leadership qualities, 
he gathered around himself a group of extremely talent¬ 
ed younger men from Spain, France, and Portugal, who 
were also studying for the priesthood. He led each of 
them through The Spiritual Exercises, his life-changing 
30-day retreat, which he had by that time developed. As 
their numbers and their friendship grew, this impressive 
band of men dreamed of doing something together in 
the service of God. 

FOUNDING OF THE JESUITS 

In August 1534, Ignatius of Loyola and several others 
joined together in Paris to make promises to remain per¬ 
manently single for God (chastity) and to live in poverty, 
in order to place their lives as completely as possible at the 
service of God. Their first ambition was to sail together to 
the Holy Land, and to preach the Gospel of Christ in Jeru¬ 
salem. When this proved impossible, they journeyed to 
Rome and placed themselves at the disposal of the pope, 
ready to serve in whatever way he should direct. The small 
group continued to grow, attracting many other young and 
gifted men who were inspired by the lives of Ignatius and 
his companions, and by the scope of their vision. Although 
numerous religious orders of men already existed in the 
Roman Catholic Church, Ignatius’s company was utterly 
new: a bold and dynamic missionary band of highly gifted 
men who were prepared to go anywhere in the world, and 
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to do anything that would advance the cause of Christ. In 
1540 the new order, called the Society of Jesus, was offi¬ 
cially established by Pope Paul III. 

In the following year, Ignatius was elected the first 
superior (“general”), and he remained in that role until 
his death 15 years later, in 1556. Throughout these 
years, Ignatius remained in Rome, crafting the Consti¬ 
tutions of his order and directing his far-flung society 
through his extensive correspondence. A gifted leader 
of men and an able administrator, he was also revered 
by his men for his personal holiness and his profound 
life of prayer. 

Under his direction, the Society of Jesus became a 
powerful force in the Counter-Reformation, exercising 
enormous impact through their dominance in the field 
of education, through their popular preaching and their 
theological disputations, and through their worldwide 
missionary activity. The order continued to grow rap¬ 
idly throughout his life, and by the time of his death 
numbered nearly 1,000 men. 

SOCIETY OF JESUS 

The Jesuit order exploded onto the European scene in 
the decades following their official establishment in 
1540. Their growth in numbers was rapid, and within 
25 years after Ignatius’s death, 5,000 Jesuits were at 
work all over the world. They played a major role in 
educating the youth of upper-class European society 
and had established nearly 150 colleges by 1580. As 
time went on, they enjoyed enormous popular appeal 
through their creative use of preaching, drama, music, 
extensive use of the recently invented printing press, 
and promotion of baroque art and architecture. In the 
highest echelons of society, Jesuits became confessors 
and counselors to many of Europe’s kings and queens 
and leading statesmen. 

Over the next 200 years, hundreds of intrepid Jesuit 
missionaries followed in the footsteps of the first Jesu¬ 
it foreign missionary, Francis Xavier. They journeyed 
from Europe to many parts of North and South Amer¬ 
ica, Africa, and Asia. Many of them would die on the 
journey itself, the hazards and hardships of sea travel at 
that time being so great. 

Many others would die a martyr’s death in the land 
of their mission. Jesuits were known to be outstanding 
in developing creative missionary methods for different 
cultural settings, and in respecting the indigenous cul¬ 
tures within which they sought to adapt the preaching 
of the Gospel. The work of such men as Valignano in 
Japan, Matteo Ricci in China, Di Nobili in India, and 
the Jesuit reductions in Paraguay continue to be studied 


today by missionaries seeking to adapt the Gospel effec¬ 
tively to new cultures with respect and sensitivity. 

All was not smooth sailing for the Society of Jesus, 
however. Their unprecedented success in so many of 
their endeavors, their massive influence at all levels of 
society, and serious doubts that were raised about some 
of their methods all contributed to making the Jesuits a 
storm center of controversy. 

Although they won many influential friends over 
the years, they also accumulated a long list of power¬ 
ful and dedicated enemies, who considered them a dan¬ 
gerous force to be eliminated. Some of their implacable 
foes came from within the Catholic Church itself, oth¬ 
ers from among the Protestants of Europe, and many 
more from among Europe’s Enlightenment intellectuals 
and rulers. By the mid-1700s, fierce opposition to the 
activity and influence of the Jesuits had coalesced into 
strong pressure from different quarters for the complete 
suppression of the order. The society was first driven out 
of Portugal, then out of France and Spain, and finally 
in 1773, the pope was prevailed upon to suppress the 
entire order. The suppression was not lifted by Rome 
until 40 years later, in 1814. 

The restored Society of Jesus flourished in many parts 
of the world in the 19th and 20th centuries, including 
in the United States, and became especially well-known 
for its excellent high schools and universities. Today the 
Society of Jesus ranks as the largest Catholic religious 
order in the world, with more than 20,000 members 
serving in 112 nations on six of the world’s continents. 

Further reading: Bangert, William V., S. J. A History of the 
Society of Jesus, 2nd edition, revised and updated. St. Louis, 
MO: Institute of Jesuit Sources, 1986; Broderick, James, S.J. 
The Origin of the Jesuits. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 
1986; Caraman, Philip. Ignatius Loyola: A Biography of the 
Founder of the Jesuits. San Francisco, CA: Harper & Row, 
1990; Loyola, Ignatius, St. The Autobiography of St. Igna¬ 
tius Loyola, with Related Documents. J. F. O’Callaghan, 
trans. New York: Fordham University Press, 1993; O’Malley, 
John W., S.J. The First Jesuits. Cambridge: Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1993. 
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Luba-Lunda 

The Luba-Lunda states, in what is now the southeast 
of the Democratic Republic of the Congo in Central 
Africa, were a network of kingdoms that lasted from 
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the 15th to the 19th centuries c.e. The Luba culture 
had emerged a millennium earlier, a civilization that 
soon began working in iron and dam construction. 
The local conditions—marshy wetlands that required 
drainage and provided a surplus of fish—encouraged 
large, stable communities and communal labor over 
individual self-sufficiency. 

In time, trade relations and intermarriages bet¬ 
ween smaller communities led to a unified Luba state 
around the end of the 15th century c.e., by which 
time the Luba people were widely respected for the 
sophistication of their art and the quality of their 
ironwork, especially their axes and spears. Luba kings 
ruled by right of descent from Kalala Ilunga, a mythic 
cultural hero who had invented much of Luba cul¬ 
ture. The Luba king was the head of a large hierar¬ 
chy of officials at the state and local levels, who paid 
him tribute he redistributed as rewards for loyalty. 
Prominent in this hierarchy were the Bambudye, the 
“memory men” (though women were included) who 
maintained oral histories of the Luba kings and their 
deeds. As the Egyptian pharaohs and rulers in much 
of the ancient and antique world, Luba kings were 
revered as deities upon death, and these oral histories 
are comparable to Christian “saints’ lives” and other 
religious biographies. 

The Luba system of divine kingship spread to 
other nearby cultures, notably including the Lunda, 
a strong military force in the region who increased 
their power by intermarrying their royal family with 
the Luba’s and colonizing large parts of central Africa 
before European colonization arrested their expan¬ 
sion. The Luba kingdom itself extended its power and 
resources to include not only the copper mines of com¬ 
munities who had once been only trade partners, but 
New World goods from the Portuguese colonists (in 
exchange for ivory and slaves, among other commodi¬ 
ties), leading to a centuries-long period of growth. The 
Lunda continued to self-govern, though were closely 
aligned with the Luba; they soon controlled much of 
the copper trade. 

By the end of the 19th century, the Luba and Lunda 
states were in decline. Prosperity and intermarriage 
had encouraged infighting in periods when royal 
succession was not clear-cut; neighboring tribes had 
acquired firearms, a significant military advantage 
to which neither the Luba nor the militarily superior 
Lunda had any recourse except to acquire guns of their 
own, which they did by devoting more efforts to the 
slave trade. But the slave trade itself was dwindling, 
and this proved not only disruptive to the economy 


and political balance, but also ultimately ineffec¬ 
tive. Belgian colonists took control over the region, 
which King Leopold II called the Congo Lree State. 
The Luba rebelled several times, but fruitlessly, and 
many were sent into forced labor in the copper mines. 
The Luba and Lunda (and their other client tribes) 
persist today as ethnic groups, but their culture has 
been absorbed into that of the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo. 

See also Kongo kingdom of Africa. 

Further reading: Edgerton, Robert. The Troubled Heart of 
Africa: A History of the Congo. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
2002; Gondola, Didier. The History of Congo. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood, 2002; Harris, Joseph E. Africans and Their His¬ 
tory. New York: Meridian, 1998; Mukenge, Tshilemalema. 
Culture and Customs of the Congo. Westport, CT: Green¬ 
wood, 2001. 
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Luther, Martin 

(1483-1546) religious reformer and leader 

Martin Luther began the Protestant Reformation 
in 1517 when he nailed his 95 Theses on the castle 
church door in Wittenberg, Germany. Luther was a 
controversial figure in his day, with great friends and 
foes during a period of tumult in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Born in 1483, Luther was the son of a reasonably 
prosperous copper miner. An intelligent boy, he was 
sent away to school by his father, who hoped he would 
be a lawyer. That was not to be. At the end of his uni¬ 
versity studies at Erfurt in 1505, Luther was caught in 
a terrible thunderstorm, where he prayed to St. Anne 
for deliverance, vowing to become a monk. Soon after 
that, he made good on his promise and entered the 
Augustinian monastery in Erfurt. 

The monastic life at that time varied greatly, 
depending on the monastery. The Augustinian monks 
were quite strict, with fasting and a rigorous schedule 
of prayer, study, and work. Luther was ordained a 
Catholic priest in 1507 and completed his doctoral 
studies in 1512. 

He then was assigned by his superior to teach bib¬ 
lical studies at the University of Wittenberg in Ger¬ 
many. Preparing his lectures on the Bible (especially 
the books of Romans and Galatians), he became 
increasingly dissatisfied with the current practice of 
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the church compared to what he saw in the Bible. His 
lectures were quite popular among the students, and 
he drew together a circle of other professors around 
him for discussion. 

In 1517, he decided to tackle the issue of the sale 
of indulgences (a document granting a person exemp¬ 
tion from the penalty for his or her sins) by writing 
a document that contained 95 statements (or theses) 
that argued against the practice of the sale of indul¬ 
gences. Many knew that Prince Albert of Germany 
had arranged with Pope Leo X to turn over half of the 
proceeds from the sale of indulgences to the pope, who 
needed money to finish building St. Peter’s Basilica, 
and turning the rest over to bankers who had funded 
Prince Albert’s purchase of bishoprics. But it was the 
shameless manner in which the indulgences were sold 
that was too much for Luther. 

Freedom from the penalty of even the gravest sins 
was promised by the Dominican monk Tetzel as he 
sold the indulgences in the neighboring areas. At that 
time, Luther did not imagine the storm of controversy 
that his few pages would cause. Because of the recent¬ 
ly invented movable type printing press, within a few 
short months, Luther’s 95 Theses were printed and 
sent out all over western Europe. 

The Catholic Church’s response was first to wait 
and see whether the controversy would die down. 
When it did not, Luther was approached by high-rank¬ 
ing church officials who asked him to retract or recant 
his statements. Finally in 1521, Luther was summoned 
before the emperor at the Diet of Worms. 

There, with his books and pamphlets in front of him, 
he was asked to recant his writings. His response, con¬ 
sidered apocryphal by some, “Unless I can be instructed 
and convinced with evidence from the Holy Scriptures or 
with open, clear and distinct grounds and reasoning . . . 
then I cannot and will not recant, because it is neither 
safe nor wise to act against conscience. Here I stand. I 
can do no other. God help me! Amen.” 

Luther knew that his statements would proba¬ 
bly cause his expulsion (excommunication) from the 
Roman Catholic Church and that he would have to 
flee for his life. Fortunately for Luther, a sympathetic 
German prince, Frederick the Wise, “kidnapped” him 
and hid him in the Wartburg castle till the storm blew 
over. Because of the support of Frederick and other 
German princes, the “Lutheran” movement grew in 
strength over the next 10 years. Excommunicated 
from the Roman Catholic Church, Luther and his fol¬ 
lowers took over the churches in the areas in Germany 
that had sympathetic princes. 



Martin Luther burns the papal bull of excommunication — 
the document that expelled Luther from the Catholic Church. 


Luther continued to teach and write at the Univer¬ 
sity of Wittenberg. He married a former nun, Kathe- 
rina von Bora, in 1525 and had six children. Luther 
died in 1546. Luther wrote a great many books and 
shorter articles. (There are more than 100 volumes of 
his works.) These include Luther’s Small Catechism, 
Luther’s Large Catechism, The Bondage of the Will, 
and On the Freedom of a Christian. He also translated 
the Bible into German—prior to this time it was only 
available in Latin. 

Luther was an outspoken man, tending to make 
outrageous statements, especially at the dinner table 
(e.g., “When I die I want to be a ghost and pester the 
bishops, priests, and godless monks so that they have 
more trouble with a dead Luther than they could have 
had before with a thousand living ones”). Some con¬ 
troversy has arisen in more recent years about Luther’s 
statements in his later years against the Jews. These 
were not unusual for their time but are seen by Luther¬ 
ans today as very unfortunate. 

Many people try to simplify the Reformation as if 
Martin Luther appeared out of nowhere with a stri¬ 
dent call for reform. This was not the case. There were 
many calls for reform and many attempts at it during 
the previous 100 years. 

Luther was also heavily influenced by the human¬ 
ists, especially Erasmus of Rotterdam, who were 
arguing for an intellectual reform, returning to the 
original Greek and Hebrew sources for both philo¬ 
sophical and Christian thought. “Luther hatched the 
egg that Erasmus laid” is a common phrase describing 
the intellectual development of Luther. Luther was a 
somewhat reluctant, but certainly courageous leader 
and thinker during a time of great change in the church 
and society. 
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Macao, Portuguese in 

Portugal established a trading empire in Asia in the 16th 
century by means of a string of important ports that 
tapped the products of the continent. Macao (Macau) 
was Portugal’s outpost on the South China coast. 

Vasco da Gama was a Portuguese explorer and 
the first European to reach India via Africa. He was 
followed by Afonso de Albuquerque (1435-1515), 
viceroy of Portuguese India, who arrived in Goa on the 
western coast of India. In 1410, he sent a fleet to capture 
Malacca on the Malay Peninsula. There they found 
many Chinese sailing vessels trading in silks and other 
products throughout Southeast Asia. In 1517, Portu¬ 
gal’s envoy Tome Pires arrived in Guangzhou (Canton) 
on the Pearl River delta, an important trading port for 
two thousand years. The eight Portuguese ships fired 
cannon shots as a salute upon entering the harbor, a 
ritual that the Chinese misunderstood. Pires however 
remained in China, attempting to negotiate with the 
government of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644). The 
Chinese held him responsible for the misdeeds of Portu¬ 
guese sailors and he died in a Chinese jail in 1524. 

Despite this inauspicious beginning, the Portuguese 
continued to explore trading opportunities along the 
Chinese coast and finally were permitted to build an 
outpost at the end of a peninsula on the southwestern 
end of the Pearl River estuary in 1535, a two-square- 
mile land with a good harbor called Macao. The Portu¬ 
guese paid rent to China for Macao and in return were 


allowed to build docks, trading facilities, a church, 
schools, and so on, and to govern themselves. Even 
when other European nations were allowed to establish 
trading companies in Guangzhou, they had to leave their 
“factories” (offices and warehouses) along the waterfront 
outside that city when the trading season was over and 
retreat to Macao. In addition, Macao became the base 
for Jesuit missionaries coming to China. 

Jesuit missionaries were honored and their services 
in fields such as astronomy, cartography, architecture, 
and weaponry were valued by the Ming, and later the 
Qing (Ch’ing [1644—1911J) court. Several Jesuit fathers 
designed and supervised the making of European style 
weapons such as cannon pieces in Macao for the Ming 
government up to 1644 and the Qing after that. 

The arrival of the Portuguese in China in the early 
16th century opened a new chapter in China’s relations 
with the outside world. Sino-Western relations would 
be fundamentally different from China’s interactions 
with its land neighbors and with earlier Persian, Arab, 
and Malay maritime traders in eras past. 

See also Ricci, Matteo. 

Further reading: Boxer, C. R., ed. and trans. Seventeenth?- 
Century Macao in Contemporary Documents and Illus¬ 
trations. Hong Kong: Heinemann, 1984; Souza, George 
Bryan. The Survival of Empire: Portuguese Trade and Society 
in China and the South China Sea 1630-1754. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2003; Twitchett, Denis, and 
Frederick Mote, eds. The Cambridge History of China, 
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Vol. 8: The Ming Dynasty, Part 2: 1368-1644. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998. 
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Machiavelli, Niccolo 

(1469-1527) historian, playwright, and diplomat 

Machiavelli was born in Florence on May 3, 1469. 
His parents provided him with a humanistic educa¬ 
tion, with a stress on Latin grammar, rhetoric, and 
history. As he matured, he deepened his knowledge of 
the works of the philosophers and historians of an¬ 
cient Greece and Rome and became familiar with the 
comedies of Plautus. 

Machiavelli was head of the Second Chancery and 
secretary to the Ten of War of the Florentine Repub¬ 
lic from 1498 to 1512. His duties included diplomatic 
missions to heads of state on the Italian peninsula and 
elsewhere in Europe. Especially noteworthy are those 
missions to Louis XII of France, Emperor Maximilian 
I, Caterina Sforza of Forli, Pope Julius II, and Cesare 
Borgia, the son of Pope Alexander VI. When the Medi¬ 
ci overthrew republican rule in 1512, Machiavelli was 
suspected of a conspiracy against them, imprisoned, 
and tortured. After his exoneration and release under a 
general amnesty in 1513, he turned to writing. 

Machiavelli’s literary output is extensive. His History 
of Florence, commissioned by the Medici, begins with 
the city’s origins and ends on a pessimistic note with the 
death of Lorenzo de’ Medici in 1492. The Art of War 
is a technical look at military preparations and makes 
a plea for a citizen militia. Machiavelli’s best known 
work, The Prince, is based on his diplomatic experi¬ 
ence and his reading of ancient history. It is a complex 
assessment of the qualities needed for political leader¬ 
ship by a new prince. Although the book is modeled 
on the “mirror for princes,” advice books common 
to the Renaissance era, many of its recommendations 
are the inverse of the princely virtues advocated by 
that literature. Its meaning has often been reduced to 
the trite phrase “The end justifies the means.” Some 
critics have deemed the book an advice manual for 
would-be autocrats. As early as the century in which 
he lived, Machiavelli and The Prince were condemned 
and demonized in French Protestant circles and in 
Elizabethan English literature. Leading Jesuits also 
attacked him, and his works were placed on the Index 
of Prohibited Books of the Roman Catholic Church 
in 1559. 


Although criticism of Machiavelli and The Prince 
continues, recent scholarship has modified these nega¬ 
tive assessments. Greater stress is now placed on his 
advocacy of republicanism, especially as expressed in 
the Discourses on the First Ten Books of Titus Livy. 
Modern scholars also recognize Machiavelli’s literary 
creativity. His play Mandragola presents a comic as 
well as ironic look at Renaissance marriage patterns 
and offers an astute analysis of desire and ambition. 
Another, Clizia, revolves around an aged married man’s 
attempts to gain the love of a young woman. The fable 
Belfagor recounts the experiences of a fiend who is del¬ 
egated by the devil to spend time in marriage on Earth. 
His Tercets on Fortune is an extended study of Fortune, 
whom he personifies as a woman and associates with 
discord and unpredictability in human affairs. Machia¬ 
velli died on June 21, 1527, and is entombed in the 
basilica of Santa Croce in Florence. 

Further reading: De Grazia, Sebastian. Machiavelli in Hell. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1993; Skinner, 
Quentin. Machiavelli. New York: Oxford University Press, 
2000; Viroli, Maurizio. Niccold’s Smile. New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 2000. 
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Magellan, Ferdinand 

(1480P-1521) Portuguese explorer 

Ferdinand Magellan’s exact date of birth is unknown 
but is believed to be in 1480. His parents were petty no¬ 
bles. After the return of Vasco da Gama’s expedition 
from India, Portugal launched subsequent expeditions 
there. When Francisco de Almeida, who would become 
the first Portuguese Indian viceroy, set out for India in 
1505, Magellan joined his expedition. Magellan spent 
eight years there in a number of different positions. He 
was also involved with Diogo Lopes de Sequeira’s expe¬ 
dition to Malacca in 1508-09. Magellan returned to 
Portugal in 1513. 

Magellan then served in Morocco, where he was 
involved in a number of battles and skirmishes. He also 
served as quartermaster in charge of the spoils of war. 
Upon his return to Portugal, he requested an increase 
in pay from King Manuel, but the request was denied 
because of rumors that he sold cattle to Portugal’s ene¬ 
mies in Morocco. Magellan returned to Morocco to 
clear his name so the king would consider his request 
for more pay. King Manuel still denied the increase. 
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Ferdinand Magellan discovered a way to reach the Pacific Ocean 
from the Atlantic Ocean by going west, rather than around Africa. 


This was apparently one of the main motivations behind 
Magellan’s decision to approach the Spanish with his 
idea of finding a passage from Europe to India sailing 
west, either around or through the Americas. 

Magellan convinced the Spanish to back the expedi¬ 
tion in 1517. The expedition set out in September 1519 
with five ships. They sailed to the South American coast 
of Brazil. From there Magellan explored the bay at Rio 
de Janeiro and the Rio de la Plata before halting for the 
winter in Patagonia from March through August 1520. 
It was during this time that Magellan faced a mutiny 
and saw one of his ships desert the expedition. With 
winter over, Magellan continued south along the coast 
of South America. 

Upon reaching the southern tip of South America, 
Magellan took 38 days to find a passage to the Pacific 
through the strait that now bears his name, the Strait of 
Magellan. Having found the way through to the Pacific, 
the expedition started up the western coast of South 
America on November 28, 1520. Magellan took 98 


days to cross the Pacific with hopes of reaching China 
but instead made landfall at Guam. From there, the 
expedition continued on a western course that brought 
them to Cebu on April 7, 1521. There Magellan made 
an alliance with the local leader and agreed to help 
them attack a neighboring island. It was during this 
attack that Magellan was killed on April 27, 1521. The 
expedition continued west and eventually made its way 
back to Spain, having rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
in September 1522, three years after having left. 

While Magellan did not actually live to complete 
the circumnavigation of the globe, the journey was 
the product of his ambition and determination. More 
important was his discovery of a way to travel from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean going west rather 
than around Africa. 

See also Columbus, Christopher; voyages of dis¬ 
covery. 

Further reading: Bedini, Silvio A., ed. The Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus Encyclopedia. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1992; 
Burton, Rosemary, Richard Cavendish, and Bernard Stone- 
house. Journeys of the Great Explorers. New York: Facts 
On File, 1992; Guillemard, Francis Henry Hill. The Life of 
Ferdinand Magellan and the First Circumnavigation of the 
Globe, 1480-1521. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1890. 
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Malacca, Portuguese and Dutch 
colonization of 

Malacca (Melaka) is a settlement that commands the 
strategically important Malacca Straits and thus the sea 
route linking China to the west. The Strait also links to 
the Spice Islands of Indonesia. The location of Malacca 
has made it attractive to pirates. 

A settlement was established at Malacca by the 
Sumatran prince Paramasvera at the beginning of the 
15th century and it grew in importance rapidly. The 
prince converted to Islam and the Sultanate of Malacca 
became an important outpost of that religion in a region 
in Southeast Asia. In the 18th century, the sultanate 
became a tributary to the Ming dynasty in China. The 
Portuguese were the first Europeans to arrive at Malac¬ 
ca and captured it in 1511, with a force commanded 
by Afonso de Albuquerque. The Portuguese would 
control Malacca for 130 years before being supplanted 
by the Dutch. 
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The defeated sultan established a new capital at 
Johor and attempted to expel the Portuguese in alliance 
with Malay rulers nearby, but their mutual rivalry pre¬ 
vented them from forming effective alliances to defeat 
the Portuguese. The Acehnese made the most serious 
attempt to expel the Portuguese with an armada of 300 
boats, perhaps 15,000 troops, and artillerymen from 
Turkey. The Portuguese, however, were able to withstand 
the repeated assaults. 

The Portuguese attempted to convert some of the 
people of Malacca to Christianity. The noted Jesuit 
Saint Francis Xavier spent some time in the region. The 
arrival of Sir Francis Drake of England in the late 
16th century brought a new power to the region and 
another challenge to Portugal. Dutch ships also became 
active in the region in the latter part of the 16th century 
as part of the Dutch trading empire. The Dutch eventu¬ 
ally struck up a strong alliance with Johor, a state on 
the Malay Peninsula, and thus were able to prosecute a 
successful siege that ended in the Netherlands’s gaining 
control of Malacca. 

The rise in importance of Malacca in the 16th cen¬ 
tury and beyond was the result of local elites and their 
ability to mobilize trading networks and the arrival of 
enterprising Chinese who became merchants, miners, 
and general traders. Other ethnic groups also contrib¬ 
uted to making Malacca a cosmopolitan port. They 
include Indians, Arabs, Persians, and other Europeans. 

See also Goa, colonization of; Loyola, Ingatius of, 
and the Society of Jesus; Ming dynasty, late. 

Further reading: Andaya, Barbara Watson, and Leon¬ 
ard Y. Andara. A History of Malaysia. Basingstoke: Pal- 
grave, 2001; Sucharithanarugse, Withaya, ed. Port Cities 
and Trade in Western Southeast Asia. Bangkok: Institute 
of Asian Studies, Chulalongkorn University, 1998; Pires, 
Tome. The Suma Oriental of Tome Pires. Laurier Books 
Ltd., 1990; Reid, Anthony. Southeast Asia in the Age of 
Commerce, 1450-1680, Vol. II: Expansion and Crisis. Chi- 
ang Mai: Silkworm Books, 1993. 
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Malinche, La (Dona Marina) 

(c. 1496-c. 1529) translator 

La Malinche was one of the key players in the 16th cen¬ 
tury conquest of Mexico by Spanish conquistadores. 
However little is known about Malinche’s life before 
or after the years of the Spanish conquest in the 1520s. 


Malinche was born into a noble family of the Aztec 
upper class. Her name is probably derived from a cor¬ 
ruption of the Nahuatl word Malintzin. She was prob¬ 
ably born in Oluta, in the province of Coatzacoalcos, 
which is in the area between central Mexico and the 
Yucatan Peninsula. Upon the death of her father, her 
mother sold Malinche into slavery. During this time, 
Malinche learned several languages, including Mayan. 
She was approximately 18 years old when the Spanish 
conquistadores landed in Mexico and began their con¬ 
quest of her native land. 

In April 1519, Malinche was given as a translator 
to Hernan Cortes during his dealings with the Aztecs. 
She was immediately baptized as a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the Spaniards bestowed 
upon Malinche the Christian name Marina. 

A great amount of the information that has survived 
about Malinche is the result of the writings of Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo. In his writings, Diaz noted that 
Malinche was a beautiful woman who was intelligent, 
extremely loyal, and not easily embarrassed. She was 
greatly respected by many of the men, both Aztec and 
Spanish, with whom she interacted in her role as Cor¬ 
tes’s interpreter. 

In his famous book The Discovery and Conquest 
of Mexico, 1517-21, Diaz del Castillo stated that 
Malinche’s mother remarried upon the death of her 
first husband, Malinche’s father. When her mother gave 
birth to a new son, in order to safeguard the baby’s 
inheritance, Malinche’s mother and stepfather sold the 
little girl into slavery to some Aztecs from Xicalango. 
The Aztecs from Xicalango then sold Malinche to a 
group of Aztecs from Tabasco. 

After staying in Tabasco for a short period of 
time, Malinche was eventually given as a gift to Cor¬ 
tes upon his arrival in Mexico. In addition to work¬ 
ing as a translator for Cortes, Malinche served as a 
guide and diplomat. Cortes was so impressed with 
Malinche’s efforts on his behalf that he eventually 
arranged for her marriage to one of his men, a Cas¬ 
tilian knight named Juan de Jaramillo. They were 
married at the town of Orizaba. She later bore him a 
daughter named Maria. 

Despite her marriage to de Jaramillo, Malinche 
remained a key figure in Cortes’s later exploits in 
Tenochtitlan. Diaz observed that she was present when 
Cortes was carrying on negotiations with Moctezu- 
ma II in 1523. 

Working with a Spanish priest named Geronimo de 
Aguilar, Malinche translated Cortes’s words into the 
Nahuatl dialect spoken by Moctezuma after de Aguilar 
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translated from Spanish to the Mayan dialect that she 
understood. 

Later, Malinche apparently became fluent enough in 
Spanish that Aguilar’s assistance was no longer needed 
during the final negotiations with Moctezuma. Indeed, 
Malinche’s skill in language and in secular politics was 
so great that she even acted as counselor to the Aztec 
king during his dealings with Cortes. 

In addition to their professional relationship, 
Malinche bore Cortes a son named Martin. Cortes 
seemed to have held his relationship with Malinche 
in some esteem as he named their son Martin after his 
own father. Cortes later had the boy legitimized, and 
he always seemed to favor Martin among his other 
children in later life. However, in the majority of let¬ 
ters Cortes sent back to Spain, anytime he mentioned 
Malinche, it was always in her role as his translator. He 
never alluded to any personal details about Malinche 
in his Spanish correspondence. Over the next several 
years, Malinche’s power seemed to increase. She always 
dressed in expensive garments and appeared to have her 
hair styled in the most elegant native fashions. She trav¬ 
eled throughout much of Mexico with Cortes, translat¬ 
ing for him in his dealings with the Mayan Empire in 
1526. 

Sometime after the birth of their son, Martin, the 
relationship between Malinche and Cortes seemed to 
flounder. She is rarely mentioned in Cortes’s correspon¬ 
dence after the mid-1520s. After the completion of the 
Spanish conquest of Mexico in late 1526, Malinche all 
but disappears from historical records to the point that 
little to no information is recorded about her death. 
There is some speculation that she may have died of 
complications surrounding the birth of her daughter, 
Maria, in 1527 as her husband Juan de Jaramillo is 
recorded as having married again the following year. 

VILIFICATION IN HISTORY 

The vilification of Malinche in Mexican history can be 
traced to the expulsion of the Spaniards by the Mexicans 
in 1821. Malinche became synonymous with the image 
of Eve. Mexican nationalists came to blame Malinche 
for all the woes suffered by the Mexican people during 
the colonial rule of the Spanish. She served as the scape¬ 
goat when the Mexican government needed someone to 
blame for the poor state of political affairs that the new 
Mexican government faced in the 1820s. Malinche was 
painted as a scarlet woman whose actions were driven 
by her extreme sexual appetite. 

In the 19th century, particularly in Mexican literary 
and artistic movements, Malinche’s role as an interpret¬ 


er, strategist, and diplomat was virtually ignored. Her 
historical reputation was reduced to that of having been 
merely Cortes’s sex-starved mistress who betrayed her 
people. In reality, Malinche was a respected female who 
played a crucial role in the Spanish conquest of Mexico 
and the growth and spread of Christianity among the 
Aztec and Mayan peoples. While women such as La 
Malinche are vilified for their respective roles in the 
conquests of their peoples by foreign invaders, this con¬ 
demnation signifies the important role that such women 
played in the secular politics of their native lands. 

See also Aztecs (Mexica); Yucatan, conquest of 
the. 
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Mamluk dynasties in Egypt 

The Mamluks ruled Egypt from the middle of the 
13th century to 1517. The first 24 Mamluk sultans 
were called the Bahri (river) rulers. In 1382, they were 
followed by the Burji (tower) Mamluks, so called be¬ 
cause they had been quartered in the towers of the 
Citadel fortress overlooking Cairo. The Mamluks, 
mostly of Turkish and Mongol origins, were slaves 
and professional soldiers. They were purchased by 
other former slaves as young boys in the slave mar¬ 
kets in Syria and Egypt and educated as a profes¬ 
sional military caste. With the completion of their 
education they were freed and given full military re¬ 
galia and land to pay for the upkeep of the equipment 
and horses. 

The Mamluks were notoriously disputatious and 
constantly fought among themselves for succession to 
the throne. Since there was no principle of hereditary 
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monarchy, any Mamluk could hope to become the 
ruler if he could overthrow the current sultan. As 
a result, the average reign of a sultan was only six 
years. Mamluks married within the caste to the sis¬ 
ters and relatives of other Mamluks. Their society 
was based on a feudal hierarchy of allegiance of a 
vassal to a lord. 

Recent converts to Islam, the Mamluks empha¬ 
sized their rule as Muslims, even though many of 
them were not personally particularly devout. They 
allowed the exiled Abbasid caliph from Baghdad to 
reside in Cairo but successive caliphs exercised no 
real power. 

The Mamluks encouraged metalworking, book 
binding, and textile industries. But Mamluk attempts 
to monopolize the trade on luxury goods, coupled with 
high taxes, discouraged many foreign and local mer¬ 
chants. As great builders and patrons of the arts, the 
Mamluks encouraged scholars, including renowned 
historian Ibn Khaldun, to work in Cairo. Under the 
Mamluks, Cairo became a major intellectual and 
artistic center and grew into arguably the largest city 
in the region. The Mamluks built hospitals, caravan¬ 
saries, public fountains, and massive mausoleums 
for their families. The mausoleum of Sultan Qaitbay 
(reigned 1468-96) was particularly impressive. Much 
of medieval Cairo dates from the Mamluk era. 

The Mamluk sultan Baybars (reigned 1260-77) 
drove the crusaders out of the eastern Mediterranean 
and repelled major invasions by the Mongols. A wily 
politician, Baybars also established alliances with 
potential enemies of Sicily, Seville, and the Turks. 

The Black Death (plague) in 1340 reduced the 
population throughout Mamluk territories; in Cairo 
alone over 25 percent of the people perished. They 
were further weakened by Timurlane’s destruction in 
Syria. The expansion of Portuguese trading outposts 
along the African and Indian coasts led to mounting 
economic competition and as they lost control of trade 
from the east, the revenues from commerce declined. 
In addition, constant disputes over succession weak¬ 
ened Mamluk authority and made them vulnerable to 
outside attacks. Their failure to forge a united front 
contributed to their defeat and the conquest of Egypt 
by the Ottoman Turks in 1517. 

See also Ottoman Empire (1450-1750). 
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Marie-Therese of Austria 

(1638-1683) queen of France, wife of King Louis XIV 

Marie-Therese’s role as the queen of France and the 
wife of King Louis XIV was a precarious one, as she 
was used by the Spanish branch of the Habsburg dy¬ 
nasty to secure peace with France in the 17th century. 
King Philip IV of Spain and Elisabeth of France wel¬ 
comed the birth of their daughter Marie on September 
10, 1638. The ambitions of Cardinal Jules Mazarin 
and Anne of Austria, the mother of King Louis XIV, 
to link the Bourbon dynasty to the Spanish branch 
of the Habsburg family extend back to 1646. These 
two individuals wanted to create a marriage union be¬ 
tween Louis XIV and Marie-Therese to stabilize rela¬ 
tions between the French and Spanish governments as 
these two countries had been at war since 1635. 

There were complications with the proposed mar¬ 
riage between the two families because the Spanish 
Habsburg family did not want to give the Bourbon 
dynasty an opportunity to inherit any part of the 
Spanish Empire. The Spanish court was also reluctant 
to allow the proposed marriage for it feared that the 
offspring of this union would create instability within 
the Spanish empire for rival claimants might seek to 
acquire various parts of the empire. 

The anxiety of the Spanish court over this pro¬ 
posed marriage was relieved by the fact that Mariana 
of Austria, Philip IV’s second wife, gave birth to a son 
named Philip Prospero in 1657. Despite the fact that 
infant mortality rates were high in the 17th century, 
the birth of this son made Philip IV more agreeable 
to the marriage between Marie and Louis XIV. The 
marriage contract between Marie and Louis XIV was 
completed when the Treaty of the Pyrenees was final¬ 
ized in 1659, and the two were married in June 1660. 

In accordance with the marriage contract, Marie 
abandoned any territorial claim she possessed to the 
Spanish Empire, and the Habsburg family had to pro¬ 
vide 500,000 gold escudos for Marie’s dowry. Because 
of the financial weakness of the Spanish Empire, the 
Habsburg family could not pull together enough funds 
for the dowry. Despite the fact that Marie renounced 
her claims to the Spanish Empire, she was unable to do 
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this on the part of her offspring, which Mazarin knew 
at the time of the wedding. 

Mazarin also intended to use the inability of the 
Spanish government to pay the dowry as an excuse 
to ignore the fact that Marie renounced her inheri¬ 
tance to parts of the Spanish Empire. The French 
government used the failure of the Spanish govern¬ 
ment to pay the dowry as a justification to attack 
the Spanish Netherlands in 1667, resulting in the 
War of Devolution. 

Marie was a devout woman who believed it was 
her responsibility to marry Louis XIV and to provide 
him with offspring to succeed him. Marie fulfilled 
these obligations to Louis XIV by providing him with 
a number of children, but only their son Louis sur¬ 
vived into adulthood. She often prayed and had great 
admiration for priests but was also concerned for the 
Catholic religious community. 

Despite this extreme faith in her religion, she 
failed to possess a strong influence in the French 
government, probably as a result of her lack of edu¬ 
cation and her poor relationship with her husband. 
Marie’s relationship with Louis XIV was a strenu¬ 
ous one, but she continued to be loyal to him and 
fulfilled her obligations as a wife and queen. Marie 
did exercise some influence over the French court as 
regent in 1672 when Louis XIV was fighting in Hol¬ 
land, but this was for a short period. Louis XIV had 
several mistresses, a well-known fact in the French 
court. Marie learned of many of these relationships, 
but it usually took time before she was made privy to 
this information. 

Despite the fact that Marie had no major influ¬ 
ence at the French court, her death on July 30, 1683, 
was properly mourned in France as she was given a 
state funeral. There is some degree of speculation that 
Marie might have been poisoned, but there is no firm 
evidence to support this claim. Marie’s funerary rites 
possessed similarities to the funerary rites observed 
by Egyptian pharaohs, as her heart was removed from 
her body, placed in a silver box, and deposited in a 
chapel situated at Val-de-Grace, while her intestines 
were also removed from her body and deposited in 
an urn. 

Further reading: Judge, H. G. Louis XIV. New York: Long¬ 
mans, 1965; Lossky, Andrew. Louis XIV and the French 
Monarchy. Piscataway, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1994; 
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New York: Free Press, 1965; Merriman, John. A History of 
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of Napoleon. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1996; 
Wolf, John. Louis XIV. London: Victor Gollancz, 1968. 
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Maroon societies in the Americas 

Maroon societies is a term designating communities of 
runaway slaves in the Americas, the formation of which 
constituted a recurrent feature of the history of African 
slavery over nearly 400 years, from the first importa¬ 
tion of African slaves in the early 1500s through the 
final abolition of slavery in the Western Hemisphere in 
Brazil in 1888. The term derives from the Spanish ci- 
marron , originally referring to feral cattle but by the 
early 1500s also signifying runaway slaves. 

Maroon societies were most common in the Carib¬ 
bean and Brazil but were also widespread in North 
America and elsewhere. To slave owners and ruling 
groups they represented a constant and serious chal¬ 
lenge to the institution of African slavery generally, 
while to slaves they represented the possibility of life 
outside the shackles of the slave regime. Often called 
palenques in the Caribbean region and Quilombos in 
Brazil, they had a history closely linked to the hun¬ 
dreds of slave rebellions that also mark the history 
of the Americas. 

Ranging from small nomadic bands to extensive set¬ 
tled communities of thousands of people that endured 
for decades, even centuries, on the fringes of the plan¬ 
tation economy, Maroon societies came into existence 
almost as soon as African slavery in the Americas did. 
Most of their members were African-born, as they 
reproduced many of the social and cultural features 
of their homeland in their new surroundings. Among 
the first official acknowledgments of the existence 
of such communities was a report to the Council of 
the Indies from Hispaniola of March 1542, in which 
Archdeacon Alvaro de Castro estimated that 2,000 to 
3,000 runaway slaves were at large on the island. A 
follow-up report of July 1546 described some of the 
island’s numerous Maroon communities, some hun¬ 
dreds strong, and the mixed success of Spanish efforts 
to subdue them. Often mixing with indigenous groups 
and allying with their slave masters’ enemies, Maroon 
communities displayed tremendous resilience in the 
face of persistent efforts to eradicate them and horrific 
punishments meted out to captured runaways, which 
included castration, amputation of limbs, branding, 
garroting, and burning alive. 
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The hinterlands of plantation economies throughout 
the Caribbean, Mexico, Brazil, North America, and 
elsewhere witnessed the formation of Maroon societ¬ 
ies alongside the very introduction of slavery. In Mex¬ 
ico, rapid Indian depopulation prompted colonists to 
import upward of 120,000 African slaves in the years 
between 1521 and 1650. Many thousands were com¬ 
pelled to work in the silver mines and ranches north of 
Mexico City centered on Zacatecas. From the 1560s 
to the 1580s, a series of revolts and uprisings rocked 
the region, as runaway African slaves joined forces 
with besieged Indians to raid ranches and storehouses, 
attack travelers, and return to their hidden hamlets in 
caves, arroyos, and other places beyond the reach of 
the authorities. 

JUNGLES OF VERACRUZ 

In the 1570s, the Crown issued a series of draconian 
laws intended to discourage such uprisings, which 
nonetheless failed to have the desired effect. In 1609, 
a rebel Maroon community in the jungles of Veracruz, 
led by Yanga, successfully negotiated a peace treaty 
with the Spanish authorities that granted them their 
freedom. Nearly a century later, the community was 
thriving. Slave uprisings and the formation of Maroon 
societies continued until the final abolition of slavery 
in Mexico in 1829. 

Some palenques survived for decades, later becom¬ 
ing towns and municipalities, such as El Cobre in eastern 
Cuba, where a slave uprising in 1731 led to the creation 
of a stable community that 50 years later had a fugitive 
slave population of over 1,000 scattered throughout 
the Sierra del Cobre. In 1800, following a recommen¬ 
dation of the Council of the Indies, the Crown declared 
the slave-descended inhabitants of El Cobre free. Other 
well-known palenques in eastern Cuba included El Frijol 
and Cienaga de Zapata, which survived through much 
of the 19th century. Despite their best efforts to extin¬ 
guish such fugitive slave communities, colonial authori¬ 
ties were often compelled to negotiate with them—as in 
the district of Popayan in Colombia, where in 1732 the 
Audiencia of Quito authorized a local official to offer a 
treaty of peace to the palenque called El Castillo, grant¬ 
ing its inhabitants their freedom if they would agree to 
accept no more runaway slaves. The palenque refused 
the offer, and in 1745 a series of military expeditions 
finally captured and defeated El Castillo. 

More than a century earlier, in the early 1600s, in 
the Cartagena district of Colombia, a runaway slave 
named Domingo Bioho, claiming to be African royalty 
and adopting the title King Benkos, staged a series of 


raids on plantations and farms around Cartagena and 
founded a fortified palenque called San Basilio. After 
defeating two expeditions sent to subdue his inde¬ 
pendent kingdom, in 1619 King Benkos negotiated a 
favorable treaty with the Spanish authorities, only to be 
betrayed, captured, and hanged. Despite this setback, 
San Basilio survived for another century and was finally 
suppressed in 1713-17. 

Similar episodes unfolded in the British and French 
Caribbean islands. In Martinique in 1665, a Maroon 
who called himself by his master’s name, Francisque 
Fabule, led a group of 400-500 Maroons who staged 
repeated attacks against plantations and settlements. 
The French Sovereign Council negotiated a treaty with 
Fabule that granted him his freedom and a promise 
that his band would not be punished. He was later con¬ 
demned to life in the galleys. In 1771, a decree of the 
Supreme Council of Martinique lamented the existence 
of fugitive slave communities on the island, where they 
had built huts, cleared land, and planted crops, and 
from which they sallied forth to commit various dep¬ 
redations. In the French island of Guadeloupe in 1668, 
the governor reported more than 30 Maroons living in 
Grande-Terre and recommended an example be made 
by capturing and beheading them. Despite the authori¬ 
ties’ best efforts, however, the Maroon societies could 
not be eradicated. Nearly 70 years later in Guadeloupe, 
in 1737, a group of 48 Maroons led by one Bordebois 
was put on trial; eight were sentenced to be garroted. 
Similar events transpired on Jamaica, Antigua, Barba¬ 
dos, and other islands in the British Antilles. 

NORTH AMERICAN SOCIETIES 

In British North America and, after 1783, the Unit¬ 
ed States of America, Maroon societies formed and 
reformed repeatedly. There is evidence for at least 50 
such communities during the period 1672-1864 in the 
mountains, forests, and swamps from Florida to Loui¬ 
siana to Virginia. Most notable among these were those 
in the Dismal Swamp area in the Virginia-North Caro¬ 
lina borderlands, where thousands of runaway slaves 
and their descendants survived repeated efforts to cap¬ 
ture and subdue them. Sometimes Maroons allied with 
local Indians, forming mixed communities of Indians 
and fugitive slaves. Other times Indian individuals and 
polities allied with Euro-American authorities, assisting 
them in their eradication efforts, as occurred among the 
Notchee Indians in South Carolina in 1744, in Georgia 
in 1772, and in other places. 

Communities descended from Maroon societies can 
be found in many parts of the Americas. In the 1980s, 
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it was estimated that more than 10 percent of the pop¬ 
ulation of the Republic of Suriname was descended 
from six Maroon or “Bush Negro” communities or 
tribes that formed in the 1500s and waged a century- 
long war for liberation against the Dutch authorities 
before finally winning their freedom in 1762. The col¬ 
lective memory of the modern-day descendants of such 
Maroon societies has provided fertile ground for his¬ 
torians, anthropologists, linguists, and other scholars 
interested in exploring this chapter of the history of 
Africans in the Americas. 

See also slave trade, Africa and the. 
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Mary I (Bloody Mary) 

(1516-1558) Catholic Tudor queen of England 

Mary I, queen of England, was born on February 18, 
1516, in Greenwich Palace in London, England. Her 
father, Henry VIII, of the House of Tudor, had also 
been born at Greenwich on June 28, 1491. Mary was 
the fifth child of Henry and his first wife, Catherine of 
Aragon. 

Although there was jubilation at Greenwich at 
Mary’s birth, Henry VIII was disappointed in that 
Catherine of Aragon had failed to deliver a son. Mary 
would be the only one of Catherine and Henry VIII’s 
children who would live to adulthood. In an age when 
monarchs were preferably men, young Mary’s purpose 
diplomatically was to secure a strategic nuptial alliance 
for her father. 

In Henry VIII’s eyes, the only way to secure the 
throne in the Tudor family—and to make it a true 
dynasty—was to have a male son who would succeed 


him as king. Consequently, Henry began his quest to 
divorce Catherine of Aragon to marry again in the hopes 
of producing a male Tudor heir. However, to assure 
the succession of the Tudors to the throne, Mary was 
recognized by her father as princess of Wales, which 
meant that, should her father die without male issue, 
she would succeed him as Queen Mary I. 

In the end, Henry had his marriage to Catherine 
of Aragon dissolved, and he wed his mistress Anne 
Boleyn, who was crowned queen of England in 1533. 
Pregnant at the time of her marriage to Henry, she gave 
birth to the princess Elizabeth, the future Elizabeth I, 
in September 1533. Still the king determined to have 
his way in all things, Henry was frustrated in his pur¬ 
suit of a male Tudor heir. 

In 1534, Henry had Parliament pass the Act of 
Supremacy, which made him the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England, known as the Church 
of England. As far as Princess Mary was concerned, 
she was placed in almost double jeopardy, because 
she still held out for her mother and for the Catholic 
Church. Boleyn was her bitter enemy, especially after 
the birth of Elizabeth as Mary’s rival for the throne, 
and it was feared that Boleyn would demand Mary’s 
execution. Finally, under the entreaty of the king’s 
chief minister, Thomas Cromwell, Mary assented to 
the Act of Supremacy. 

When Anne Boleyn was executed for adultery in 
May 1536, much of the danger passed for Mary. Hen¬ 
ry’s next wife, Jane Seymour, finally provided a male 
heir, Edward VI, in October 1537. Seymour began a 
reconciliation with Mary, who still had a spot in her 
father’s heart as his “chiefest jewel.” 

Tragically, Jane would die soon after childbirth 
and Edward would only rule from 1547 to 1553, at 
which time Mary became queen. When Mary ascend¬ 
ed the throne in July 1553, she trod lightly at first on 
the issue of religion, not wishing to shake England by 
revoking the Act of Settlement and the new order that 
had come with it. 

However, Mary did have Henry’s divorce from her 
mother declared invalid, legally making Elizabeth a bas¬ 
tard. The half sisters carried on harsh competition for 
a rightful claim to the throne. Elizabeth was implicated 
in two plots against Mary, one led by Sir Thomas Wyatt 
in 1554 that caused Elizabeth to be sent temporarily to 
the Tower of London. 

Eventually Mary’s affection for the Catholic 
Church brought personal disaster. In November 1554, 
Reginald Cardinal Poole brought from the Vatican the 
terms by which Rome would accept England back into 
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the church—all those who had carried out the Act of 
Settlement must be judged as heretics and condemned 
to execution. Almost 300 would be executed, includ¬ 
ing Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, who 
had also approved of the divorce of Henry VIII from 
Catherine. Mary sacrificed the affection of her people, 
not a few of whom had supported her during her years 
of exile. She compounded her error by marrying Phil¬ 
ip II of Spain in July 1554. Mary’s legacy in England 
included the loss of Calais to France’s king Henry II in 
January 1558. It was the last possession England had 
left in France from the Hundred Years’ War. 

Indeed, there is much reason to think that Philip 
only wed Mary to draw England into the enduring feud 
between Spain and France, hoping to tip the balance in 
favor of Spain. Plagued by ill health and foreign adven¬ 
tures, Mary I died in November 1558. Before her death, 
she had provided that Elizabeth would succeed her on 
the throne as the rightful queen. 

See also Counter-Reformation (Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion) in Europe; Reformation, the. 

Further reading: Ashley, Mike. A Brief History of British Kings 
and Queens. New York: Carroll and Graf, 2005; Starkey, Da¬ 
vid. Six Wives: The Queens of Henry VIII. London: Chatto 
and Windus, 2003; Weir, Alison. The Six Wives of Henry VIII. 
New York: Grove Press, 1991; Williams, Neville. The Tudors: 
The Lives of the Kings and Queens of England. Fraser, Anto¬ 
nia, ed. London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1998. 

John Murphy 

Mary, Queen of Scots 

(1542-1587) queen of Scotland 

The queen of Scotland from 1542 until 1567, Mary was 
born on December 8, 1542, at Linlithgow Palace, Scot¬ 
land, the only child of King James V of Scotland, who 
died six days after she was born. When Mary was five, 
her French mother, Mary of Guise, sent her to the French 
court, where she lived for many years. Being extremely 
attractive, she caught the eye of Francis, the eldest son of 
King Henry II of France. They were married, and when 
Henry died in 1559, Mary became the queen consort of 
France. 

In 1558, following the accession of Elizabeth Tudor, 
as Mary’s grandmother was a sister of Henry VIII, the 
father of Elizabeth, Mary became the heir to the English 
throne. However, some English Roman Catholics felt 
that Elizabeth was illegitimate, as they regarded Henry 


VIII’s divorce from his first wife, Catherine of Aragon, as 
invalid, as was his subsequent marriage to Anne Boleyn, 
Elizabeth’s mother. Thus, Mary was queen of Scotland 
and the queen consort of France and had a disputed 
claim to the throne of England. 

After Mary’s first husband, Francis, died, and she 
became isolated at the French court, Mary decided to 
return to Scotland. There she had great difficulty in try¬ 
ing to reconcile the various court factions. Her illegiti¬ 
mate brother, James, earl of Moray, tried to help, and 
Mary, a Roman Catholic in a country that had been offi¬ 
cially proclaimed a Protestant nation during her absence 
in France, initially embarked on a policy of religious tol¬ 
erance. 

In July 1565, Mary married Henry Stewart, earl of 
Darnley, a cousin. He was handsome, had his own claim 
to the throne of England, but was foolish and quickly 
alienated many at the Scottish court by his irresponsible 
and wanton behavior. In March 1566, Darnley, jealous 
at Mary’s reliance on advice from her secretary, David 
Rizzio, stormed into the royal apartments and with 
others stabbed Rizzio in front of the queen. Three 
months later the son of Mary and Lord Darnley, James, 
was born. However, Mary hated Darnley for what he 
had done to Rizzio and may have started having an affair 
with James Hepburn, fourth earl of Bothwell. She cer¬ 
tainly came to trust Bothwell. It was not long afterward 
that Lord Darnley was killed while recovering from an 
illness; his house was blown up and his strangled body 
was later found in the garden. Soon afterward, Mary 
married Bothwell, but this started a major Scottish 
rebellion against the pair. 

Mary was formally deposed as queen, with her 
infant son proclaimed king. She fled to England; Both¬ 
well went overseas. Over the next 18 years, she was held 
in custody in England. Some English Catholics started 
conspiring with her, and in 1586 she was found to have 
been involved in a rebellion against Queen Elizabeth. 
Tried by an English court, she was sentenced to death 
and was executed on February 8,1587, at Fotheringhay 
Castle. 

Further reading: Cowan, Ian B. The Scottish Reformation. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1982; Dawson, Jane E. A. The 
Politics of Religion in the Age of Mary, Queen of Scots: The 
Earl of Argyll and the Struggle for Britain and Ireland. Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007; Fraser, Antonia. 
Mary Queen of Scots. London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1969; Guy, John. Queen of Scots: The True Life of Mary 
Stuart. Boston: Mariner Books, 2005; Lewis, Elizabeth 
Jayne. The Trial of Mary Queen of Scots: Sixteenth Cen- 
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Macmillan, 2005. 

Justin Corfield 

Maryland 

Maryland was chartered in 1632 as a refuge for En¬ 
glish Catholics, although the colony’s religious mission 
was ultimately undermined by internal disputes. As did 
neighboring Virginia, colonial Maryland maintained an 
economy based on tobacco and bound labor. 

Since the Reformation, Roman Catholics in 
England had faced persecution. Wanting to provide 
a place where they could worship freely, George Cal¬ 
vert, the first Lord Baltimore, envisioned an American 
haven for Catholics. Baltimore was a recent convert 
to Catholicism and had previously invested in several 
colonization schemes. In 1632, King Charles I granted 
Baltimore’s request and issued a charter for a colony in 
the upper Chesapeake. The king was sympathetic to the 
plight of Catholics and Maryland was named in honor 
of his Catholic wife, Henrietta Maria. Unlike previous 
charters, Maryland’s named Baltimore and his heirs 
“absolute Lords and Proprietors,” essentially giving 
the Calvert family total control over the colony. 

English colonists first reached Maryland in 1634, 
settling on the north side of the Potomac River at 
St. Mary’s City, the colony’s first capital. Within the 
first decade, settlers began erecting tobacco planta¬ 
tions and importing indentured servants to work 
them. The colonists established an elective assembly 
in 1638, although the governor and governor’s council 
were appointed by Lord Baltimore. Economic success 
ensued, but religious tensions threatened the colony’s 
stability. Maryland had attracted both Protestants and 
Catholics from the start, although Baltimore gave the 
best lands to Catholic gentlemen and appointed Catho¬ 
lic governors and councilors. In contrast, Protestants 
came over largely as indentured servants and were shut 
out of the political process. Inspired by the English Civil 
War, Protestant colonists seized control of the colony in 
1644 in what was termed “the plundering time.” 

Hoping to prevent future confrontation, Baltimore 
granted An Act Concerning Religion in 1649, guarantee¬ 
ing that no person “professing to believe in Jesus Christ” 
would be “any ways troubled, molested, or discounte¬ 
nanced. ” The first American law to ensure religious liber¬ 
ty, the act was intended to preserve the rights of Catholics, 
who had already become a minority in their own colony. 


Religious strife continued nonetheless. During the 
Glorious Revolution of 1689, Protestants led by 
John Coode again seized the colony. This time, the 
Calverts did not regain control until 1715, when the 
family converted to Protestantism. During the interim, 
the colonial assembly established the Anglican Church 
and barred Catholics from owning firearms and hold¬ 
ing office. Thereafter religious conflicts abated as the 
population and economy diversified. In the late 17th 
century, African slaves replaced servants and became 
an important minority in the colony, constituting a 
third of Maryland’s population at the revolution. In 
the northern counties, iron foundries were established 
and wheat farming appeared in the 1740s. Annapolis 
became the capital in 1694 and soon grew into a center 
of culture, boasting a newspaper, academy, and several 
clubs by the middle of the 18th century. To the end of 
the colonial period, Catholics remained an important 
minority in Maryland. When the Maryland delegates 
signed the Declaration of Independence in 1776, one 
of the signatures belonged to Charles Carroll of Car¬ 
rollton, a Catholic. 

Further reading: Carr, Lois Green, Russell R. Menard, and 
Lorena S. Walsh. Robert Cole’s World: Agriculture and So¬ 
ciety in Early Maryland. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1991; Hall, Clayton Colman, ed. Narratives 
of Early Maryland, 1633-1684. Boston: Adamant Media 
Corporation, 2001, reprinted from Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1910; Land, Aubrey C. Colonial Maryland: A 
Elistory. Millwood, NY: KTO Press, 1981. 

John G. McCurdy 

Mary Tudor (Mary of France) 

(1496-1533) queen of France 

Mary Tudor was born in 1496, nine years after her fa¬ 
ther, Henry VII, had become king of England by de¬ 
feating Richard III at Bosworth in 1485. Mary Tudor 
is often confused with Mary I, who was queen of En¬ 
gland from 1553 to 1558, and with Mary, Queen of 
Scots. However, Mary Tudor, the daughter of Henry 
VII, would be queen in her own right. 

Mary was born in the age of great dynastic marriages 
when a king contracted for marriage of his daughter to 
benefit his kingdom. Mary was at first intended to wed 
Charles of Anjou, who would later become Charles V, 
the most powerful European monarch of his time. The 
contract, originally made by Henry VII, was renewed 
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A portrait of Princess Mary Tudor and her second husband, 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, c. 1516, artist unknown 


on the October 17, 1513, by Henry VIII at a meeting 
with Margaret of Savoy at Lille, with the wedding being 
set for the following year. But the Emperor Maximil¬ 
ian I, to whom Louis XII had proposed his daughter 
Renee as wife for Charles, with Brittany as a dowry, 
postponed the match with the English princess in a way 
that left no doubt of his intention to withdraw from the 
contract altogether. 

Henry VIII succeeded to the throne when Henry 
VII died in April 1509. When it came time to renew the 
marriage agreement with Charles of Anjou, it was King 
Henry VIII who did so. With the customary determi¬ 
nation of his younger years, Henry decided to invade 
France in June 1513 as a forceful demonstration of 
English might. 

Henry joined the Holy League against France and 
went to war. While he was involved in France, his broth- 
er-in-law James IV of Scotland, who was married to his 
sister, Margaret Tudor, invaded the north of England. 
However, Henry had left the capable Thomas Howard 
to face any threat from Scotland. James IV was defeated 
and killed at Flodden on September 9, 1513. 


The victories at the Spurs and Flodden made both 
France and the Holy Roman Emperor reconsider the 
marriage plans of Mary Tudor. Obviously, Henry had 
proved it was not wise to have him as an enemy. A 
diplomatic settlement was reached. Cardinal Thomas 
Wolsey contracted for Mary to wed King Louis XII. 
His queen, Anne of Brittany, had died in 1514, making 
him a desirable spouse for Mary. The two were wed 
on January 1, 1515, but Louis XII died three months 
later. 

Mary had developed an intense love for Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk. His marriage to Margaret 
Neville Mortimer had been annulled, and his second 
wife, Anne Browne, died in 1512. At the time of the 
Battle of the Spurs, he was engaged to an orphan girl. 
Henry VIII knew about the love between Charles and 
Mary. Moreover, Francis I learned of it when Mary told 
him of her true feelings when he attempted to marry 
her off to one of his relatives. As Louis XII’s widow, 
Mary had become a valuable diplomatic asset to Henry 
again, and she feared that he might try to marry her to 
another royal suitor. 

Mary was determined she and Charles would not be 
parted. In February 1515, they were married in Cluny 
Chapel in France. In May 1515, as a mark of royal 
favor, the couple was wed a second time in England; 
Henry VIII and his queen, Catherine of Aragon, were 
the guests of honor. For the time, peace between France 
and England was maintained. Mary Tudor died on 
June 26, 1533. 

See also Edward VI; Tudor dynasty. 

Further reading: Ashley, Mike. A Brief History of British 
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John Murphy 

Massachusetts Bay Colony 

In the early 17th century, England began acting on its 
imperial ambitions by chartering business organiza¬ 
tions called joint-stock companies, which undertook 
the actual work and expense of spreading England 
and its institutions around the world. The system had 
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created the colony of Jamestown, Virginia, and the 
Council for New England, under the leadership of 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges. During the 1620s, one of the 
council’s patents went to some Dorchester merchants 
to develop a fishing industry at Cape Ann on the 
New England coast. By 1626, the effort had failed, 
although John White, a Puritan minister in England 
associated with the project, began to see the enter¬ 
prise as a potential refuge for discouraged Puritans 
from England. 

Unfortunately for White and a group of fellow 
Puritans who had joined him, the Council for New 
England had ceased effective operation, and the group 
instead applied directly to the government for its own 
charter for the lands it already held. The charter, for 
a company called The Governor and Company of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England, was issued in 
March of 1629. The company was to be managed by 
a governor and a council of 18 assistants, who were 
to be elected by a General Court of investors, which 
also had the power to legislate for the company. Not 
part of the charter was the usual requirement that the 
company conduct its business meetings in England. 

This omission, quite possibly done by design, 
allowed the company to hold its meetings wherever 
it chose. In late August of 1629, in what is known 
as the Cambridge Agreement, the company opted to 
move its operations, including the charter, to New 
England. When control of the company quickly 
passed into the hands of dedicated Puritans willing 
to leave England, the company started its transfor¬ 
mation into a colony. By late 1629, the company 
had sent out John Endicott to assert its control over 
a settlement at Salem and had then supported that 
effort with five more ships and possibly one hundred 
additional settlers. 

CITY UPON A HILL 

Thus, by April of 1630, when a flotilla of 11 ships left 
England, the Massachusetts Bay Company was already 
a significant presence on the New England coast, and 
its conversion into a full-fledged colony assured. John 
Winthrop, elected the company’s governor, estab¬ 
lished the character of early Massachusetts in a sermon 
preached at the outset of the journey. He stressed that 
the colony would be created as a covenant with God, 
and that religious orthodoxy would be maintained by 
the merging of civil and ecclesiastical power and con¬ 
solidated in the hands of the colony’s leaders. His refer¬ 
ence to Massachusetts as a “city upon a hill” to serve 
as an example to England of what God intended for 


his people further solidified the religious nature of the 
proposed colony. 

There is no question about the success of the 
enterprise. The Company of the Massachusetts Bay 
was indistinguishable from what came to be called 
simply the colony of Massachusetts. And the religious 
nature of the colony was secured by requiring that 
only male church members could vote in colony elec¬ 
tions. There were challenges to some aspects of the 
colony from Roger Williams, Anne Hutchinson, 
Quakers, and the freemen of the colony who demand¬ 
ed an elected body to represent them, but there was 
never any likelihood in New England that the colony 
would not succeed. 

But that certainty was not the case in England. Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, still hanging on to the remnants of 
the Council for New England, argued that the colony’s 
charter had been secretly obtained and started a cam¬ 
paign to have it annulled. To the same end in 1635, the 
council gave up its own charter and requested that the 
king reassign the disputed territory to eight members of 
the former Council for New England. The outbreak of 
the English Civil War, or Puritan Revolution, in 1640, 
however, prevented any of the grants except the one for 
Maine from being made. 

By the time of the Restoration of the Stuart mon¬ 
archy in 1660, Gorges had died, the Council of New 
England had passed from the scene, and Massachusetts 
had become too powerful and too independent to be 
easily tamed. 

CONTROL OF COMMERCE 

With the Restoration, England commenced a colonial 
policy that stressed the importance of commerce in the 
empire and the necessity of England’s control of that 
commerce for the greater good of the mother country. 
Massachusetts viewed such a policy as interference in 
its self-styled independence. When England decided 
to oust the Dutch from New Netherland in 1664, 
the leaders of the expedition were ordered to investi¬ 
gate the situation in New England. Their report was 
especially critical of Massachusetts, but through delay 
and avoidance the colony managed to escape serious 
ramifications. 

England tried again in 1676, when it sent over 
Edward Randolph. Randolph’s report was more damag¬ 
ing than the previous commissioners’ account, and the 
English government felt compelled to act. It ordered the 
colony to send representatives to negotiate a settlement, 
but when England determined that the colony had not 
lived up to its agreements, it commenced legal action 
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against the original charter as the only method whereby 
Massachusetts could be brought under control. 

England completed the effort in 1684, and the 
courts annulled the original 1629 charter. The colony 
existed dependently until it was incorporated into the 
Dominion of New England in 1686. In the aftermath of 
the Glorious Revolution in England, Massachusetts 
received a new charter in 1691 as a royal colony, the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay. 

The Puritan old guard were displeased, but by the 
end of the 17th century the original charter had gener¬ 
ally outlived its usefulness, as perhaps demonstrated by 
the Salem witchcraft trials. The more practical and 
forward-looking portion of the colonists recognized 
that future growth and prosperity lay with a royal char¬ 
ter, the institution of a property qualification for the 
vote, and a more cooperative relationship with English 
authority. Those whose ancestors had migrated as Puri¬ 
tans under the 1629 charter had become the Yankees of 
the 1691 charter. They and their colony were ready for 
the 18th century. 

See also Puritans and Puritanism. 
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H. Roger King 

Mather, Increase (1639-1723) and 
Cotton (1663-1728) 

Puritan intellectual leaders 

The Mathers, father and son, were intellectual and in¬ 
stitutional leaders of New England’s Puritan clergy for 
decades, preachers of thousands of sermons, and au¬ 
thors of hundreds of books. Increase’s father was the 
distinguished minister Richard Mather, whose biogra¬ 
phy, The Life and Death of that Reverend Man of God, 
Mr. Richard Mather (1670), he wrote. Increase gradu¬ 
ated from Harvard in 1656 and spent the next several 
years in Ireland and England. He returned to Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1661 and became an active disputant in the 
controversies roiling the New England churches. 

Increase’s most important political work was his 
preservation of the Massachusetts church and colony 
in the crisis of the 1680s, when the English government 


was increasingly hostile to Puritanism. He was a 
leader in the opposition to the new royal governor, 
Sir Edmund Andros, and went to England in 1688 as 
the representative of the General Court of Massachu¬ 
setts, an unusual role for a minister. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the Revolution of 1688 and forging alliances 
with English dissenters, Increase was able to procure 
a new charter for the Massachusetts colony and the 
annexation of Plymouth Colony to Massachusetts. 
Mather also served as president of Harvard Col¬ 
lege, although his refusal to reside in Cambridge led 
to controversy, and he resigned in 1701. His son Cot¬ 
ton would be frustrated in his ambition to succeed his 
father as Harvard president, and both Mathers would 
shift their support from Harvard, seen as corrupted 
by liberal ideas about admission to communion, to 
the new university of Yale. 

Increase and Cotton would be remembered for their 
involvement in the Salem witch cases. Although both had a 
long-standing interest in the subject of witchcraft, they 
were not initially involved in the outbreak. Increase had 
been in England when the witch hunt broke out, but 
on his return the colony’s governor, Sir William Phips, 
a close political ally, consulted him on the Salem affair. 
Increase did not doubt that witches afflicted New Eng¬ 
land and that magistrates had acted properly in response 
to accusations, but he was deeply troubled by the lack 
of procedural safeguards and the use of “spectral evi¬ 
dence,” the appearance of alleged witches in spirit form 
used as evidence as guilt. His Cases of Conscience con¬ 
cerning Evil Spirits Personating Men (1693) was origi¬ 
nally given as a sermon to a group of ministers in Cam¬ 
bridge on October 3, 1692. To Increase, it was perfectly 
possible for a devil to take the appearance of an inno¬ 
cent person. His position helped bring the persecution 
to an end. But he did not blame the magistrates; any 
condemnation of innocents at Salem was Satan’s fault, 
not that of the colony’s leaders. 

Cotton’s position on the Salem cases was ambiva¬ 
lent. He generally approved of persecuting witches, ini¬ 
tially encouraged persecution, and intervened against 
the accused witch George Burroughs (1650-92). Cot¬ 
ton’s acceptance of the reality of Salem witchcraft can 
be seen in his belief that witches were responsible for 
the death of his infant son immediately after the trial. 
Despite his acceptance of the witches’ guilt, he shared 
his father’s concern that the persecution was getting out 
of hand and affecting the innocent as well as the guilty. 
As did other Boston ministers, he eventually followed 
Increase’s lead in encouraging the end of the persecu¬ 
tions. Cotton’s somewhat hastily composed Wonders 
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of the Invisible World (1693) was the New England 
leadership’s official account of the Salem witch hunt. 
He later interpreted some misfortunes that had befall¬ 
en his family as God’s punishment of him for not hav¬ 
ing spoken out against the persecutions, but in public 
he defended the actions of the magistrates. He was the 
principal target of the Boston merchant Robert Calef’s 
anti-witch hunting work More Wonders of the Invis¬ 
ible World (1700). 

Cotton Mather survived the attacks of Calef and 
others to remain Boston’s leading minister until his 
death. He also reached beyond Boston to participate 
in the debate over the implications of the new science 
for Protestant Christianity taking place all over the 
British world. Mather prided himself on being a fellow 
of the Royal Society, the leading scientific society in 
England, and communicated stories of oddities from 
America to be included in its journal, Philosophical 
Transactions. 

One of Mather’s most important 18th century 
works was Magnalia Christi Americana (1702), an 
attempt at a providential synthesis of New England 
history. Mather had begun the Magnalia in 1693 and 
regarded it as his most important work. It covers the 
origin of the New England colonies, the lives of its 
governors and ministers, the story of Harvard Col¬ 
lege, remarkable events, and the colonies’s conflicts 
internal and external. 

Other major works from this part of Cotton’s 
career include an unpublished medical compendium, 
The Angel of Bethesda, and a book integrating early 
18th century science and Puritan theology, The Chris¬ 
tian Philosopher (1721). After Increase’s death, Cotton 
published a biography of his father, Parentator (1724). 
He also wrote many manuscript volumes of biblical 
commentaries that were never published. 

Cotton Mather, who lost wives and children to 
smallpox, was the leading American champion of 
inoculating people with a weak form of smallpox to 
prevent their catching the disease later, an idea intro¬ 
duced to the English-speaking world in the early 18th 
century. His knowledge of inoculation came primar¬ 
ily from reports in Philosophical Transactions and 
accounts of African practices from his slave Onesimus. 
Mather began openly promoting inoculation during a 
smallpox epidemic in Boston in 1721. 

He was personally attacked by those who thought 
the procedure too risky. A bomb was actually tossed 
into his house, but fortunately it failed to explode. 
(Mather believed that the devil had taken possession 
of those who opposed inoculation in order to attack 


him personally.) The smallpox campaign contributed 
to Mather’s loss of influence in his last years. 

See also Bible traditions; Calvin, John; epidemics in 
the Americas. 
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Medici family 

Salvestro de’ Medici, in the 14th century, was the first 
of the family to make a bid for political power when 
he led the revolt of the the small artisan class against 
the nobility who governed the city. Salvestro overbid 
his hand and became virtually a dictator in Florence, 
causing all Florentines to unite and banish him from 
the city in 1382. After Salvestro’s ejection from the city, 
Giovanni di Bicci de’ Medici was able to restore both 
the family’s wealth and its social standing in the com¬ 
munity, important in the tightly knit fabric of the Ital¬ 
ian city-states of the period. Giovanni made the Medici 
the richest family in Italy, perhaps in Europe. 

The Medici family became paramount in Florence 
due to Giovanni’s son, Cosimo the First, or Cosimo 
the Elder (Cosimo il Vecchio). However, at first, tak¬ 
ing advantage of the death of Giovanni in 1429, the 
powerful Albizzi family banished Cosimo from Flor¬ 
ence in 1433. Cosimo’s exile was brief. The Florentines 
brought Cosimo back in triumph to the city the next 
year. He respected the republican character of the city 
and did not make an obvious grab for power. However, 
through his great wealth and personal ability, Cosimo 
nevertheless became the first citizen of Florence and the 
virtual ruler of the city. 

Indeed, Muslim pirates, or corsairs, had been 
preying on Venetian shipping for some time. Howev¬ 
er, boasting one of the largest navies in Renaissance 
Europe, the Venetians at this time were a great power 
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at sea. A great shift in the Italian balance of power 
took place when Cosimo shifted the historic Floren¬ 
tine support to the rival city of Milan, where the Sforza 
family was fighting for supremacy. While Muzio Atten- 
dolo Sforza made his name as a condottiero (mercenary 
leader), it was his son Franceso who became duke of 
Milan in 1450 with the aid of Cosimo de’ Medici. 

Meanwhile, Cosimo was establishing himself as one 
of the great patrons of the Renaissance. Countless rare 
documents formed the foundation for Cosimo’s library; 
he also patronized the leading artists of his day. 

Piero de’ Medici was a civic-minded ruler, as was 
his father, Cosimo. He already had experience in Flo¬ 
rentine diplomacy and public affairs. He wed Lucre- 
zia Tornabuoni, whose family had turned its back on 
its noble heritage. Together, they had three daughters, 
Maria, Bianca, and Lucrezia, and two sons who would 
mold the future history of Florence, Lorenzo and Giu- 
liano. Lorenzo was precocious and unusually gifted for 
his age. His father entrusted him with diplomatic mis¬ 
sions throughout Italy. 

However, within Florence, serious opposition was 
building to Medici rule. Luca Pitti, perhaps Piero’s chief 
adviser, was secretly planning to seize power. In March 
1464, taking advantage of the death of Francesco Sfor¬ 
za, the conspirators made their plans. When Piero was 
ill and left the city in August, they struck. Piero came 
back in force at the end of the month after Lorenzo had 
gathered loyal troops. The coup collapsed. Luca Pitti 
was pardoned; others were banished. 

When Piero died in 1469, Lorenzo was the natural 
choice to take his place. Unlike Cosimo and Piero, he 
ruled more as a prince or an ancient Roman tyrant than 
a man of the people. At the same time, there was a chill¬ 
ing of relations between Lorenzo and the new pope, 
Sixtus IV. The main reason was a struggle over the town 
of Imola, which Lorenzo wanted to gain for Florence 
because it guarded the strategic road from Rimini to 
Bologna. The pope wanted Imola as a gift for his neph¬ 
ew—possibly his son—Girolamo Riario. The cold feel¬ 
ings developing between Lorenzo and Sixtus led to the 
pope’s replacing the Medici as the papal bankers with 
the Pazzis, rivals of the Medici. 

The enmity between Lorenzo and the pope, now 
allied with the Pazzis, led to one of the bloodiest inci¬ 
dents of the Italian Renaissance: the Pazzi Conspiracy. 
The conspiracy aimed at wiping out the Medici. The 
plotters knew too that Lorenzo suffered a serious weak¬ 
ness: His strong ally, Galeazzo Maria Sforza of Milan, 
had been assassinated in December 1476. The conspir¬ 
ators struck on Easter Sunday, April 26, 1478, while 


Lorenzo and Giuliano were at mass. In the bloodbath 
that followed, Giuliano was stabbed 19 times, but 
Lorenzo escaped. In a purge that followed, many of 
the conspirators were killed, including five who were 
publicly hanged. Pope Sixtus continued his campaign to 
oust the Medicis from Florence. Finally, in a bold move, 
Lorenzo decided to make a trip and attempt to make 
peace with one of Florence’s most implacable enemies, 
King Ferrante of Naples, in December 1479. Amazed 
at the Medici’s bravery, Ferrante made peace with Flor¬ 
ence, and Sixtus’s war came to an end. Lorenzo returned 
to Florence in triumph. Under him, Florence entered a 
new era of greatness. 

In January 1492, Lorenzo fell ill and died in April 
of that year. He was succeeded by his son Piero, who 
had the misfortune to rule at one of the most disastrous 
epochs of Italian history. King Charles VIII of France 
invaded northern Italy in 1494 with a large and well- 
equipped army. His artillery, perhaps the most modern 
in Europe, destroyed Italian citadels and caused cities 
to surrender before he even approached them. Piero, 
lacking the fortitude of his father, fled Florence and 
died in exile. 

During the next century, the rise of the family to the 
ranks of the Italian nobility gave proof of the singular 
determination of the family, and the faith of the Floren¬ 
tines in the Medici clan. 

The Medici rise continued when Cosimo I became 
duke of Florence in 1537. Like Lorenzo the Magnifi¬ 
cent, Cosimo I was young, coming to power at 18. 
However, like Lorenzo, he understood the art of poli¬ 
tics but showed a ruthlessness more characteristic of a 
Borgia than a Medici. Cosimo I added Siena and Luca 
to his realm. In 1569, his rise to eminence was recog¬ 
nized when he became grand duke of all Tuscany. 

On the death of Cosimo I in 1574, Cosimo’s son 
Francesco I ruled as grand duke until his death in 1587, 
and his rule proved to be a weak and uninspiring one. 
His son Ferdinand II restored luster to the Medici name. 
Cosimo II became grand duke in 1609 but died in 1620, 
never having fully recovered from a fever he had suf¬ 
fered in 1615. His son Ferdinand II became grand duke 
on his father’s death. 

With the reign of Ferdinand II, the House of Medi¬ 
ci began its period of decline. It was the misfortune of 
the heirs of Ferdinand II to live in the era of the rise 
of the European great powers. Ironically, Marie de’ 
Medici (Medicis) played a role in the demise of her 
family’s duchy. In 1600, she married King Henry IV 
of France, and when he was assassinated in 1610, she 
served as regent for her son, King Louis XIII. 
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In 1735, Austria and France arranged that France 
would take Lorraine and Austria would seize posses¬ 
sion of Tuscany. By this time, the Medicis were pow¬ 
erless to defend their ancient lands. In 1737, Austri¬ 
an troops entered Florence. In the same year, in July 
1737, Grand Duke Gian Gastone died without a male 
heir at the age of 65. The House of Medici had ceased 
to rule in Florence. 

Further reading: Hibbert, Christopher. The House of Medici: 
Its Rise and Fall. New York: Morrow, 1975; Martines, Lau- 
ro. April Blood—Florence and the Plot against the Medici. 
London: Oxford University Press, 2003; Pernis, Maria Gra- 
zia, and Laurie Schneider Adams. Lucrezia Tornabuoni de’ 
Medici and the Medici Family in the Fifteenth Century. New 
York: Peter Lang Publishing, 2006; Schevill, Ferdinand. His¬ 
tory of Florence: From the Founding of the City through the 
Renaissance. New York: Frederick Ungar, 1936; Strathern, 
Paul. The Medici—Godfathers of the Renaissance. London: 
Pimlico, 2005. 

John Murphy 

Mehmed II (Mehmet II) 

(1432-1481) Ottoman sultan 

Mehmed II (reigned 1444-46; 1451-81) was only 12 
years old when his father, Murad II, abdicated to pur¬ 
sue a life of religious contemplation (following Sufi 
or Islamic mysticism) and appointed him sultan in 
1444. 

Faced with a threatening battle at Varna, Mehm¬ 
ed called his father back from central Anatolia to lead 
the troops. When his father died in 1451, Mehmed 
resumed the throne. Noted for the many military victo¬ 
ries throughout his life, Mehmed was known as al-Fatih 
or the Conqueror. 

Mehmed was only in his early 20s when he 
launched the successful siege of Constantinople, the 
Byzantine capital that the Ottomans had previously 
failed to conquer. In a siege that lasted over 50 days, 
the Ottomans mounted a major assault with over 200 
ships and at least 50,000 well-trained soldiers. Otto¬ 
man cannon bombarded the walled city that had been 
considered impregnable. A fortress, Rumeli Hisari, was 
constructed on the northwest coast of the Black Sea 
to prevent reinforcements from assisting the besieged 
city. To circumvent the long chain that blocked the 
waterway into the Golden Horn, Mehmed transport¬ 
ed seafaring galleys over a long greased planked road 


built north of the city and used a pontoon bridge to 
take troops across. 

After some weeks the Ottomans broke through the 
city walls and met with little resistance from the inhabit¬ 
ants, who had vainly hoped for outside reinforcements. 
Rather than the customary three days allotted to sol¬ 
diers taking a conquered city, Mehmed only allowed his 
troops a few hours of pillaging in the city. He entered 
the city with great pomp and promptly offered prayers 
at the great Byzantine basilica, Aya Sophia, which was 
then turned into a mosque. 

Although he was known, especially on the battle¬ 
field, for his furious temper, Mehmed was generous 
in victory, granting autonomy to the Greek Orthodox 
residents of city and permitting the return of those 
who had fled prior to the siege. Mehmed also encour¬ 
aged others to move into his new capital, known to the 
Turks as Istanbul. 

Mehmed made Istanbul a major entrepot and cen¬ 
ter of learning and culture. He established new schools, 
hospitals, caravanserai, and soup kitchens. He saw 
himself as the heir to the Roman Empire and viewed 
his empire as the guardian of Islam, whose duty it was 
to protect Muslims everywhere. Islam was the source of 
legality of his new great empire. 

Under Mehmed, the empire developed a centralized 
administration; the janissary corps was enlarged while 
the many religious and ethnic minorities within the 
empire were treated with leniency and fairness. Mehm¬ 
ed also encouraged skilled artisans and intellectuals 
escaping Muslim Spain after it fell to the Reconquista 
to settle in Istanbul. He granted monopolies over the 
sale of basic necessities to private individuals and used 
these revenues to bolster the Ottoman treasury. 

Well educated, Mehmed spoke numerous languages 
and was interested in the study of military tactics, espe¬ 
cially the exploits of Alexander the Great. Unusually 
for a Muslim leader who generally eschewed physical 
representations, Mehmed also hired the famed Venetian 
artist Gentile Bellini to paint his portrait. 

Under Mehmed, the Ottomans dominated all of 
the Balkans to the Danube River and all of Anatolia, 
but he failed to defeat the Mamluks in Syria. Mehm¬ 
ed died preparing for a campaign to take the island of 
Rhodes and southern Italy and was succeeded by his 
son Bayezid II. 

See also Janissaries; Ottoman Empire (1450-1750). 

Further reading: Babinger, Franz. Mehmed the Conqueror and 
His Time. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1978; 
Inalcik, Halil, and Donald Quataert, eds. An Economic and 
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Social History of the Ottoman Empire, 1300-1914. Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994; Runciman, Steven. 
The Great Church in Captivity: A Study of the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople from the Eve of the Turkish Conquest to 
the Greek War of Independence. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1968. 

Janice J. Terry 

Melancthon, Philip 

(1497-1560) religious reformer 

Philip Melancthon was a key Lutheran reformer. He 
worked very closely with Martin Luther and was 
the author of many of the major Reformation docu¬ 
ments, including the Augsburg Confession. Philip 
Melancthon was born Philip Schwarzerd on February 
16, 1547, in Bretten, Germany. A brilliant boy, he was 
tutored in Greek and Latin and entered the University 
of Heidelberg just before his 13th birthday in 1509, 
graduating at age 14. The university would not allow 
him to study for his master’s at such a young age, so 
Philip moved to Tubingen, studying both philosophy 
and humanistic thought. He completed his master’s de¬ 
gree in 1514 at age 17. He was offered a position as an 
instructor at Tubingen and taught there until 1518. 

During his time at Tubingen as an instructor, Mel¬ 
ancthon began to study theology and continued his 
studies of Greek, producing a Greek grammar in 1518. 
Offered a position at Wittenberg as a professor of Greek 
in 1518, Melancthon eagerly accepted. It was there he 
met another professor, the monk Martin Luther, who 
had posted his 95 Theses on October 31, 1517, on the 
church door at Wittenberg. Melancthon was an early 
supporter of Luther, attending the debates that preced¬ 
ed Luther’s excommunication from the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church. By the time of his publishing a defense of 
Luther against Johann Maier von Eck in 1519, Mel¬ 
ancthon was considered a part of the Lutheran camp. 

AUGSBURG CONFESSION 

Melancthon was the primary author of the Augsburg 
Confession, written in 1530. This is a key Reformation 
document, explaining the Lutheran position on various 
theological issues. Written in Melancthon’s clear and 
lucid style, it represented the Lutheran position in a 
manner that many hoped would bring about reconcilia¬ 
tion between the Lutherans and Roman Catholics. Mel¬ 
ancthon would prove always to take the more moderate 
position in the various Reformation controversies. 


Melancthon worked closely with Luther on many 
of Luther’s writings. He assisted in Luther’s translation 
of the Bible into German, revised many of Luther’s 
commentaries on the Bible, and assisted Luther in 
some of the Luther’s most important polemical works. 
Yet Melancthon would not always agree with Luther. 
In 1537, at a meeting in Smalcald, Luther had previ¬ 
ously prepared what are commonly called the Smalcald 
Articles (a part of the Book of Concord), attacking the 
pope virulently. Melancthon, writing his own “Treatise 
on the Primacy and the Power of the Pope,” persuaded 
the others present to adopt his more moderate position. 
Melancthon married Katharina Krapp, daughter of the 
mayor of Wittenberg, in 1520. They had four children 
and their marriage lasted 37 years until Katharina’s 
death in 1557. They lived in Wittenberg throughout 
their marriage. 

Melancthon had many roles at the University of 
Wittenberg. He gave immensely popular lectures in 
over 100 courses to thousands of students (some of his 
most popular lectures had over 2,000 in attendance). 
His lectures included theology, philosophy, philology, 
and world history. He served as rector and academic 
dean at various times, helping to establish the university 
as a leading educational institution. 

Melancthon published many books. His most 
famous book, a systematic theology called the Loci 
communes, was first published in 1521 and revised 
several times by Melancthon. 

Melancthon reached out to many church and pub¬ 
lic figures including Henry VIII, king of England; King 
Francis I of France; and the patriarch of Constantino¬ 
ple. He also counted as friends many Calvinists, includ¬ 
ing Oecolampadius, Bucer, and John Calvin himself. 
This would leave him open to later charges of being a 
crypto-Calvinist. 

The most tragic event in Melancthon’s life was 
his role in the document called the Leipzig Interim. 
Soon after Luther’s death in 1546, Emperor Charles 
V invaded the German area of Saxony and forced the 
defeated princes to adopt a document that was designed 
to be an interim document until the theological mat¬ 
ters were settled by the Council of Trent, which had 
begun recently. The authors of the document were two 
Roman Catholic bishops and Luther’s old nemesis, John 
Agricola. The resulting document so favored Roman 
Catholicism that the defeated princes refused to sign 
it. Melancthon was asked to improve the document to 
make it more palatable. This he did, but just barely. The 
document compromised on justification by faith, a 
key Lutheran tenet, and Melancthon’s association with 
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it would unfairly brand him as a traitor to the Lutheran 
cause for the rest of his life. 

Melancthon provided a kind of balance to Luther 
that Luther himself appreciated. He was not a strong 
leader, and many rightly accuse him of being too eager 
to compromise. Yet his key role in many of the Ref¬ 
ormation documents and his personal influence and 
friendship with many of the reformers clearly show 
how essential Melancthon was in the early years of the 
Reformation. Melancthon died in 1560 and was buried 
next to Luther in the castle Church of Wittenberg. 

See also humanism in Europe. 

Further reading: Aland, Kurt. Four Reformers: Luther, Mel¬ 
ancthon, Calvin, Zwingli. Augsburg: MPLS, 1979; Melanc¬ 
thon, Philip. Loci communes 1543. J. A. O. Preus, trans. St. 
Louis, MO: Concordia Publishing House, 1992; Cox, Fran¬ 
cis Augustus. The Life of Philip Melancthon-. Comprising and 
Account of the Most Important Transactions of the Reforma¬ 
tion. Whitefish, MT: Kessinger Publishing Company, 2006. 

Bruce D. Franson 

mercantilism 

The theory and practice of mercantilism in early 
modern Europe were densely entwined with both the 
emergence of capitalism and the formation of over¬ 
seas empires. Briefly, capitalism can be defined as an 
economic system in which goods and services, pro¬ 
duced by individuals and privately owned firms, are 
bought and sold in markets, thus benefiting individ¬ 
ual owners of capital and private property. In early 
modern Europe, mercantilism extended this notion 
regarding capitalist production and exchange to the 
level of the state. More specifically, it refers to the 
theory and practice of how the early modern Europe¬ 
an states and nation-states related to each other and 
to their respective colonies. 

The basic theory behind mercantilist practice was 
fairly simple. The whole point of creating overseas 
colonies was to augment the economic, political, and 
military power of the colonizing state, often referred 
to as the “mother country,” though this locution is 
deceptive, since the unit of analysis is less a “coun¬ 
try” than a specific state apparatus. Colonies were 
to serve the colonizing state in two principal ways: 
as a market for manufactured goods produced in the 
home country, and as a source of raw materials from 
which the nation-state’s private producers would cre¬ 


ate manufactures. An ideal mercantile relationship 
was thus conceived as hierarchical, reciprocal, and 
exclusive; the colonizing power was to be dominant, 
the colony subordinate. Manufactures were to flow in 
one direction, raw materials in the other. At the same 
time, rival colonizing states were to be excluded from 
this relationship. It would not serve the English state’s 
mercantile interests, for instance, for its rivals (e.g., 
Spain or France) to trade with its colonies. From the 
perspective of any given colonizing state, the whole 
point of creating overseas colonies was to enhance its 
own power vis-a-vis competing states. 

It would therefore be counterproductive for a col¬ 
onizing state to permit its rivals to benefit by trad¬ 
ing with its colonies by either exporting manufactures 
to them or receiving raw materials from them. The 
exclusionary nature of the ideal mercantilist relation¬ 
ship was thus just as important as its hierarchical and 
reciprocal qualities. Finally, mercantilism also called 
for low wages and minimal consumption in the home 
country and for maximizing of exports, thus encourag¬ 
ing industrial development and permitting the greatest 
percentage of money and resources to be kept in the 
hands of the state. 

Mercantilist practice often deviated from mercan¬ 
tilist theory, however, depending on time, place, and 
circumstance. Spain, the New World’s first colonizing 
power, endeavored relentlessly to forge an exclusive 
mercantile relationship with its colonies, with decid¬ 
edly mixed success. Despite an abundance of laws and 
decrees intended to ensure an exclusive relationship, 
smuggling, contraband, and other forms of illicit trade 
made Spain’s mercantile system, hermetically sealed in 
theory, exceedingly leaky in practice. In addition, Spain 
did not have the industrial base with which to meet its 
own or its colonies’ demands for manufactured goods. 
As a result, much of the silver and gold plundered from 
its New World colonies slipped through the fingers of 
the Spanish state on its way to Dutch, Flemish, and 
English merchants, who were able to provide the indus¬ 
trial manufactures that Spanish merchants were not. 

The English were more successful in achieving 
the mercantilist ideal, principally through a series of 
Navigation Acts (most notably in 1651 and 1660) that 
required England’s colonies to trade exclusively with 
the mother country. But here, too, smuggling and con¬ 
traband poked many holes in the system, rendering 
mercantilist practice a far cry from the ideal. The Dutch 
state, committed to free trade and frequently encour¬ 
aging its capitalist class to invest in its rivals’ colo¬ 
nies, rarely adhered to mercantilist theory, yet Dutch 
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merchants and the Dutch state succeeded in amassing 
vast quantities of capital during the colonial period. 

Principally because their domestic economies had 
undergone the most extensive transition to capitalism, 
by the end of the colonial period the English and French 
states had become the most successful in employing 
mercantilist theory and practice to augment their own 
economic, political, and military power, and, by exten¬ 
sion, the power and prestige of their respective nation¬ 
states. 

Further reading. Hansen, E. Damsgaard. European Econom¬ 
ic Elistory: From Mercantilism to Maastricht and Beyond. 
Herndon, VA: Copenhagen Business School Press, 2001; 
Vaggi, Gianni, and Peter Groenewegen. A Concise Elistory 
of Economic Thought: From Mercantilism to Monetarism. 
New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2003. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Mexico, Basin of 

Like a giant bowl gouged out of the Earth, ringed by 
mountains and active volcanoes, the Basin of Mexico, 
the site of contemporary Mexico City, is one of the 
world’s most ancient and important cradles of human 
civilization. Conventionally called the Valley of Mexico, 
this singular geographic feature has no outlet to the sea, 
and thus technically is a basin, not a valley. Tectonically 
unstable, ranging in elevation from 2,000 to 2,400 me¬ 
ters above sea level, and extending roughly 110 kilome¬ 
ters north to south and 80 kilometers east to west, the 
Basin of Mexico covers an area of approximately 7,000 
square kilometers. Prior to the conquest of Mexico, the 
basin’s diverse ecological zones saw the rise and fall of 
diverse city-states and kingdoms. Because it formed a 
closed hydrological system, and because it has ample 
volcanic and alluvial soils, the basin evolved a complex 
network of lakes, streams, and springs that also made it 
one of the richest and most productive ecological zones 
in all of Mesoamerica. 

The basin’s first human inhabitants, arriving some 
15,000 years ago, found an environment teeming with 
life—not only birds, fish, plants, and insects but a stag¬ 
gering diversity of mammals like rabbit, fox, pigs, deer, 
wolves, as well as camelids, horses, mammoths, masta- 
dons, giant sloths, bears, and other large prey. Initially 
a hunter’s paradise, the basin had by 9,000 years ago 
seen its largest fauna become extinct, probably due to a 
combination of climate change and anthropogenic pres¬ 


sures. The beginnings of maize cultivation, which later 
provided the economic underpinnings for the develop¬ 
ment of complex societies and civilizations across Meso¬ 
america and beyond, began in or near the basin around 
5,000 b.c.e. It is hypothesized that the absence of large 
draft animals suitable for domestication delayed for 
several thousand years the emergence of fully sedentary 
societies. As late as 1,000 b.c.e., the entire basin was 
home to an estimated 10,000 inhabitants—a tiny frac¬ 
tion of its carrying capacity, and of what it would be 
two millennia later. 

Beginning around 1100 b.c.e., in the basin’s wetter 
southern zones, conscious manipulation of the basin’s 
abundant water resources marked the beginnings of an 
agricultural revolution, and along with it of complex 
societies that relatively quickly developed into large-scale 
state systems. Around 500 b.c.e., to the northeast the 
construction of irrigation ditches and other water-control 
mechanisms permitted the emergence of the basin’s first 
true city and state, Teotihuacan. Around the same time, 
a host of other polities emerged around the five intercon¬ 
nected shallow lakes that dominated the basin’s center— 
from south to north Lakes Chaleo, Xochililco, Texcoco, 
Xaltocan, and Zupango. 

From around 100 b.c.e., and continuing for the 
next 16 centuries, there emerged an exceedingly intricate 
array of polities, kingdoms, and city-states across the 
basin, most with their capital cities located near the lakes 
at the basin’s center, the exact sequence and relationships 
of which scholars are still endeavoring to understand. 
The Aztecs built their capital city Tenochtitlan atop what 
began as a small island on the western edge of Lake Tex¬ 
coco, the basin’s central and largest lake. 

By the time of the Spanish arrival in 1519, the 
Basin of Mexico was home to an estimated 2 million 
to 3 million people, making it one of the most densely 
packed areas in the world, with an average population 
density of from 300 to 500 persons per square kilome¬ 
ter. After the conquest, the Spanish devoted enormous 
resources to draining the giant lakes. In the early 21st 
century, the Basin of Mexico was home to the world’s 
second-largest megalopolis and an estimated 25 mil¬ 
lion to 30 million people. 

Further reading. Gibson, Charles. The Aztecs under Span¬ 
ish Rule: A Elistory of the Indians of the Valley of Mexico, 
1519 - 1810 . Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1964; 
Kandell, Jonathan. La Capital: The Biography of Mexico 
City. New York: Random House, 1988. 
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Mexico, conquest of 

The conquest of Mexico represents one of the most oft- 
told and epic sagas in the European conquest of the 
New World. Our knowledge of the defeat of the Az¬ 
tecs (Mexica) is based on a rich array of firsthand ac¬ 
counts, both Spanish and native. The first conquest of a 
major indigenous polity in the Americas by a European 
power, the conquest of Mexico fueled the European 
imagination while providing a template for the violent 
subjugation of the rest of Mesoamerica and large parts 
of South America in the decades to follow. 

With the conquest of Cuba complete and much of 
the Caribbean under Spanish dominion, the first explo¬ 
rations along the coast of modern-day Mexico were in 
1517 under captain Francisco Hernandez de Cordoba. 
This initial exploratory foray was followed in 1518 
by an expedition under Juan de Grijalva that further 
probed the easternmost fringes of the Aztec domain. 
Both were under the authority of the governor of 
Cuba, Diego Velazquez. In a series of sometimes vio¬ 
lent encounters with the native inhabitants along the 
coast, the Grijalva expedition learned that a great city 
lay somewhere in the interior. 

The stage was thus set for a third expedition, also 
under Governor Velazquez’s authority, to ascertain fur¬ 
ther the nature of these mysterious lands and peoples. 
After much behind-the-scenes political intrigue and deal 
making within Cuba, the governor selected Hernan 
Cortes as the expedition’s leader—a choice he would 
soon come to regret. 

SETTING SAIL 

The 11 ships under Cortes’s command set sail from 
Cuba in December 1519 with some 530 European men, 
several hundred Cuban Indians (including women), 16 
horses, and numerous dogs. They were exceedingly well 
armed with artillery, cannons, swords, cutlasses, lances, 
crossbows, arquebuses, and other weaponry, and well 
stocked with bread, meat, and other provisions, includ¬ 
ing trinkets for use as gifts to friendly natives. Officially 
this was to be an expedition of discovery only. Gover¬ 
nor Velazquez had not granted its leader the authority 
to conquer or colonize. 

Making initial landfall at Cozumel Island, Cor¬ 
tes learned from the natives that two Christians were 
held captive in the interior. One of them, Jeronimo de 
Aguilar, had shipwrecked off the coast of Yucatan in 
1511 and lived among the local inhabitants for the 
past eight years. His knowledge of Chontal Maya and 
native customs would prove crucial in the events to 


follow. The expedition continued north and west, past 
Yucatan and along the coast of present-day Tabasco 
state. On March 25, 1519, at the village called Poton- 
chan, after one in a series of violent encounters with 
coastal peoples, Cortes was given 20 young native 
women as a peace offering. One of these women, Mali- 
nali, baptized Marina, became one of the key actors of 
the conquest, acting as Cortes’s interpreter, confidant, 
and later mistress, bearing his child—reputedly the first 
mestizo (Spanish-Indian) child. She spoke both Maya 
and Nahuatl, the latter the language of the Aztecs, and 
had intimate knowledge of Indian people’s customs 
and practices. To Mexicans she was later known as La 
Malinche (Dona Marina), or worse, La Chingada 
(the violated one) and conventionally has been viewed 
as a traitor to her people, an interpretation challenged 
by more recent feminist scholarship. 

The expedition reached San Juan de Ulua, an island 
off the coast of modern-day Veracruz, on Maundy 
Thursday 1519. Reaching the mainland on Good 
Friday, Cortes established friendly relations with the 
local Totonac chieftain, an Aztec subordinate named 
Teudile. On Easter Sunday, Cortes undertook a char¬ 
acteristically theatrical gesture when he staged a 
mock-battle on the beach, firing cannon and racing his 
horses, to the astonishment of his hosts. He also asked 
for gold, which he portrayed as medicine for sick com¬ 
rades. Within days, Aztec emperor Moctezuma II was 
informed of the strangers’ activities via oral reports 
and painted renderings. Scholarly debates continue 
regarding whether Moctezuma and his priests viewed 
the bearded strangers as gods, particularly whether 
Cortes was the Plumed Serpent Quetzalcoatl returning 
from the east as prophesied. 

In order to circumvent the authority of Governor 
Velazquez and establish his own authority to wage a 
campaign of conquest, Cortes pulled a legal sleight 
of hand, founding a town called Villa Rica de la Vera 
Cruz, appointing its officials, and resigning his office. 
His men in turn elected him the town’s principal judi¬ 
cial and military authority. In accordance with Span¬ 
ish law, he now derived his authority directly from the 
Crown. The maneuver is often cited as a prime example 
of the conquistador’s political cunning. 

INLAND EXPEDITION 

With their base at Villa Rica, the expedition inland 
began. Soon a pattern developed, whereby Moctezuma 
politely denied Cortes the right to enter the Aztec capi¬ 
tal, and Cortes politely insisted on visiting the sover¬ 
eign as an ambassador of King Charles I. The campaign 
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A 1585 illustration from a painting depicting Herndn Cortes (seated) greeting Aztec leaders. La Malinche, his translator, stands at his side. 
The arrival of Europeans on the North American continent spelled the eventual demise of the Aztec Empire. 


that followed demonstrated Cortes’s masterful ability to 
perceive and exploit the political and ethnic divisions 
between the Aztecs and their subordinate polities. Events 
in Cempoala—in which Cortes tricked the Cempoalan 
cacique into an alliance—are often cited as exemplary 
of this ability. So too is his decision to scuttle his ships, 
along with other actions that worked to instill a sense of 
purpose, unity, and loyalty among his men. 

After winning the alliance of the Tlaxcalans—one 
of the few polities the Aztecs had proved unable to 
subdue—and slaughtering some 6,000 Cholulans in 
an infamous surprise attack, the expedition reached 
Tenochtitlan on November 8, 1519. Entering the mag¬ 


nificent city, the Spaniards were greeted graciously by 
the indecisive Moctezuma. 

A few days later on November 14, Cortes boldly 
took the Aztec emperor hostage, holding him as pris¬ 
oner within his own capital city. After some six months 
in this uneasy state, Cortes learned that Governor 
Velazquez of Cuba had dispatched an expedition under 
Panfilo de Narvaez to arrest him (Cortes) for violat¬ 
ing his orders. Leaving his second in command Pedro 
de Alvarado in charge in Tenochtitlan, in early May 
1520, Cortes hastened back to Cempoala, defeated the 
Narvaez force on May 28-29, and won over its sur¬ 
vivors. Returning to Tenochtitlan, the Spanish force 
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under his command now more than 1,000 strong, 
Cortes learned to his chagrin that Pedro de Alvarado 
had slaughtered hundreds of Mexican nobility during 
a religious celebration. 

Trapped for several days, the Spanish force barely 
escaped the city in its withdrawal of La Noche Triste 
(The Sorrowful Night) of July 1, 1520, in which an 
estimated 400-600 Spaniards were killed. During the 
fighting, the emperor Moctezuma was slain, by which 
side remaining a matter of debate. Regrouping his 
forces near the coast, Cortes decided to lay siege to the 
great city. In an audacious and monumental undertak¬ 
ing, he supervised the construction of 13 brigantines, 
which were then carried in sections over the moun¬ 
tains, assembled, and launched on Lake Texcoco. By 
this time, his forces numbered some 900 well-armed 
Spaniards, 86 horses, and thousands of Indian allies. 

The siege of the island city of Tenochtitlan began 
in May 1521. Meanwhile an epidemic, probably of 
smallpox, was laying waste to the Aztec capital. Even 
before the siege had begun, an estimated one-third of 
the city’s inhabitants had succumbed to European dis¬ 
eases against which they had no immunity. 

After three months of furious fighting, the Spanish 
invaders and their Indian allies reduced Tenochtitlan 
to rubble. Leading the city’s defense was Cuauhte¬ 
moc, Moctezuma’s cousin, whom much Indian lore 
later came to memorialize as a hero. The city fell on 
August 13, 1521—some two and a half years after the 
invaders’ first landfall at Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz. 

Scholars have emphasized various factors that made 
possible the defeat of the mighty and war-hardened 
Aztecs by a few hundred Spanish invaders. Near the top 
of all such lists is Cortes’s political brilliance, combined 
with his unshakable will to conquer, acquire riches, and 
spread the Christian faith. His ability to perceive and 
exploit preexisting divisions within the Aztec polity, 
and success in gaining thousands of loyal Indian allies, 
are often cited as sine qua non of the conquest. Also 
emphasized in this vein is that no native inhabitants 
could have known that Cortes was but the advance 
guard of an aggressive and expanding kingdom, accus¬ 
tomed to campaigns of conquest, inspired by an exclu¬ 
sive and highly militarized religion, determined to cre¬ 
ate an overseas empire. 

Other major factors most often cited in making 
the conquest possible include Spanish superiority in 
the technologies of warfare, especially their horses, 
swords, and armor; the invaders’ skills in the arts of 
war, steely resolve, unity of purpose, and loyalty to 
each other and their leader; the adversaries’ very dif¬ 


ferent cultural conceptions of warfare, with the Span¬ 
iards focused on killing the enemy, and the Aztecs 
more concerned with capturing prisoners for later sac¬ 
rifice; the Spaniards’ advantage of language, thanks to 
Jeronimo de Aguilar and La Malinche; the weak and 
indecisive leadership of Moctezuma; the role of myth, 
legend, and fatalism in weakening Aztec resolve; and 
the role of disease in weakening the Aztec capacity to 
resist once the final siege had begun. 

Atop the smoldering ruins of Tenochtitlan the 
Spaniards built a new capital city—Mexico City— 
often using the same blocks of stone they had just top¬ 
pled, and foundations already in place, using the labor 
of the vanquished Indians to realize their vision of the 
Spanish Christian kingdom spread to the New World. 
For the next 300 years, New Spain would be Spain’s 
most important colony. Soon many of the victorious 
conquistadores and their countrymen began looking 
beyond Mexico, as New Spain served as a launching 
point for further campaigns of conquest. 

See also Central America, conquest of; Diaz del 
Castillo, Bernal; epidemics in the Americas; North¬ 
western South America, conquest of; Peru, conquest 
of; Yucatan, conquest of. 

Further reading: Cortes, Hernando. Five Letters of Cortes to 
the Emperor. New York: W. W. Norton, 1969; Diaz del Cas¬ 
tillo, Bernal. The Conquest of New Spain. Baltimore, MD: 
Penguin Books, 1963; Leon-Portilla, Miguel. The Broken 
Spears: The Aztec Account of the Conquest of Mexico. Bos¬ 
ton: Beacon Press, 1992; Thomas, Hugh. Conquest: Mont¬ 
ezuma, Cortes, and the Fall of Old Mexico. New York: Si¬ 
mon & Schuster, 1993; Todorov, Tzvetan. The Conquest of 
America. New York: Harper & Row, 1984. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Ming, Southern 

When a frontier people, the Manchus, took over con¬ 
trol of China in 1644, Ming dynasty loyalists fled to 
southern China, where they held out for many years; 
they became known as the Southern Ming. 

Over several centuries, descendants of the Ming 
emperor surnamed Zhu (Chu) were settled throughout 
the Chinese empire. As a result when the last Ming 
emperor committed suicide there were members of 
the imperial family throughout China, especially in 
the south, and it was natural that anti-Manchu forces 
would use them to legitimize their rebellions. 
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The first of these was Zhu Yusong (Chu Yu- 
sung), better known as the Prince of Fu. He was 
descended from Emperor Wanli (Wan-Li) (r. 1573- 
1620); in fact all of the main claimants of the Southern 
Ming were descended from him. He assumed the title 
Emperor Hongguang (Hung-kuang) and reigned in 
Nanjing (Nanking). 

The new Southern Ming emperor sent emissaries to 
the Manchus. He initially tried to conciliate the Man- 
chus and offered them a subsidy if they would return 
to Manchuria. The offer was rejected by the Manchu 
regent, Prince Dorgon. In the ensuing fighting, the 
Southern Ming fared badly. Nanjing was captured by 
the Manchus and Hongguang was taken prisoner to 
Beijing (Peking), where he died in captivity in 1646. 

Following the Manchu capture of Nanjing, sev¬ 
eral Ming princes were elevated to lead movements 
by loyalists against the Manchus, but none of them 
showed worthy qualities and their causes fizzled in 
quick succession, succumbing to campaigns led by 
both Manchus and Han Chinese generals who had 
defected to the Manchus. 

The most notable example of Han Chinese partic¬ 
ipation in opposing the restoration of the Ming was 
Wu Sangui (Wu San-kuei), the general guarding the 
easternmost pass of the Great Wall against the Man¬ 
chus, who opened the way for the combined Man¬ 
chu and his effort that defeated the rebel Li Zicheng 
(Le Tzu-ch’eng). General Wu commanded a force 
that drove Prince Guei (Kuei), a Ming pretender, into 
Burma and was rewarded with a princely title and 
granted Yunnan Province as his fief. 

The most sustained resistance was led by Zheng 
Chenggong (Cheng Ch’eng-kung), better known 
as Koxing in the West (1624-62) who had a formi¬ 
dable force along the southern coast and along the 
Yangzi (Yangtze) River. After his defeat on mainland 
China, Zeng and his son retreated to Taiwan where 
they held out until 1683. The fall of Taiwan to Man¬ 
chu forces ended the southern Ming resistance. 

See also Great Wall of China; Ming Dynasty, late; 
Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty, rise and zenith. 

Further reading: Dennerline, Jerry. The Chia-ting Loyal¬ 
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teenth-Century China. New Haven, CT: Yale University 
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Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1976; Struve, Lynn 


A. The Southern Ming, 1644-1662. New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1984. 

Justin Corfield 

Ming dynasty, late 

The Ming dynasty of China (1368-1644) was founded 
by a commoner, Zhu Yuanzhang (Chu Yuan-chang), 
who ruled as Emperor Hongwu (Hung-wu), 1368-98. 
He expelled the Mongols and began the recovery of 
China. His son, Emperor Yongle (Yung-lo), ruled from 
1402 to 1424 and was also a capable general and ad¬ 
ministrator. Together they expanded China’s borders, 
strengthened the defenses, and pursued policies that 
led to economic recovery and agricultural revival. The 
schools that they founded and the examination system 
that they revitalized to recruit government officials 
would serve the empire well during long decades when 
minors and weaklings occupied the throne. However 
a succession of capricious and weak rulers eventually 
led to eunuchs’ controlling power and massive corrup¬ 
tion that resulted in domestic revolts, unwise foreign 
wars, and dynastic collapse. 

Emperor Hongwu instituted an autocratic style of 
government and both he and Yongle exercised their 
power vigorously and effectively. However while Hon¬ 
gwu treated eunuchs as mere palace servants, Yongle 
began to entrust them with administrative duties, but 
under his firm control. Yongle died leading his fifth 
campaign against the Mongols. His son was already ill 
and died within a year, passing the throne to his son, 
who ruled for 11 years as Emperor Xuande (Hsuan- 
teh). Xuande was succeeded by his eight-year-old son 
in 1436. Such short reigns were damaging in an auto¬ 
cratic system of government where continuity in lead¬ 
ership was an asset. Minors on the throne required 
regencies by empress dowagers, who notoriously relied 
on eunuchs rather than ministers for advice. 

Most Ming dynasty eunuchs came from poor fami¬ 
lies in northern China and were noted for their greed 
and extortion. Boy emperors who were isolated from 
normal human contacts grew up dependent on them as 
friends and advisers. For example Emperor Zhengtong 
(Cheng-t’ung) appointed his eunuch Wang Zhen (Wang 
Chen) commander in chief and the two men set out 
together in 1494 with a large army against the Mongol 
Esen Khan. The army was cut to pieces, Wang died, and 
Zhengtong was taken prisoner. Although the Mongols 
were too weak to take the offensive, this disaster ended 
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Chinese military superiority over the nomads and put 
the Ming government on the defensive on the northern 
frontier. In the mid-16th century, Mongol chief Altan 
Khan would raid China’s northern borders at will for 
two decades. At the same time, Japanese pirates and 
Chinese renegades raided and looted the southern coast 
inflicting huge damage. In the 1590s, Japanese warlord 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi invaded Korea. Suzerain China 
had to send a huge army to aid the Koreans for six 
years, at enormous cost. 

Two long reigns in the 16th century (Jiajing or 
Chia-ching between 1520 and 1566, and Wanli (Wan- 
Li) between 1572 and 1620) brought a measure of 
stability, largely due to able ministers in the early part 
of each reign. However both monarchs were grossly 
negligent of their duties, isolating themselves from 
government officials and relying on power-hungry 
palace eunuchs, with the result that the bureaucracy 
became increasingly demoralized. A government that 
was unresponsive to social and economic problems 
would eventually be brought down by peasant rebels 
from northwestern China led by Li Zicheng (Li Tzu- 
ch’eng) in 1644. 

Ming China prospered, however, despite inept 
political leadership. The population increased from 
about 60 million at the beginning to possibly 200 
million by 1600. In addition to great metropolitan 
centers such as Suzhou (Soochow) and Hangzhou 
(Hangchow), many intermediate-sized market towns 
emerged. Society was egalitarian and the flourishing 
printing industry facilitated the spread of education so 
that the sons of millions of families could realistically 
aspire to obtain an education, pass the state exam, and 
join the elite. Popular culture represented by the theater 
and opera flourished in the cities. In addition, a new 
genre of literature developed during the Ming. It was 
the novel, written in the vernacular and depicting men 
and women of all social classes. 

The government’s principal source of income was 
the land tax, assessed on land owned by farming fami¬ 
lies and not on the number of males in a household. 
This system of taxation gave farmers greater freedom 
to choose employment and allowed the development of 
industries. Silk and cotton manufacturing prospered, 
as did the porcelain industry, which led the world. 

While China had traded with South and South¬ 
east Asia and beyond for over a millennium, the Por¬ 
tuguese entered the trading scene in 1516, opening 
direct seaborne Sino-European commercial relations. 
Portuguese merchants were followed by men from the 
Netherlands, England, France, and other European 


nations. Westerners brought European products, but 
more significantly New World crops such as maize, 
sweet potatoes, and tobacco, with enormous impact 
on Chinese agriculture and diet. More immediately 
European demand for Chinese silks, porcelain, and 
tea brought an influx of silver to China. In 1581, the 
first Jesuit missionary landed in China. Jesuits would 
be important during the late Ming and early Qing 
(Ch’ing) as cultural ambassadors between China and 
Europe. They introduced Western sciences, mathemat¬ 
ics, astronomy, cartography, and firearms to China 
and the ideals of Chinese philosophy to Europe, lay¬ 
ing the foundations of Sinology, or study of Chinese 
civilization in Europe. 

The 16th century was an era of great changes in 
Europe and China, where modern societies were begin¬ 
ning to develop. Despite inept Ming emperors the edu¬ 
cational system and civil service continued to provide 
for a prosperous and advancing civil society. 

However by the beginning of the 17th century, 
many signs pointed to the fact that the country was 
exhausted. An ineffective government could not simul¬ 
taneously deal with internal rebellions and border 
incursions by nomads. 

The last Ming emperor hanged himself as rebels 
swarmed into the capital; a beleaguered frontier gen¬ 
eral then invited the Manchus, a minority ethnic group 
living on the northeastern borders of the Ming empire, 
to help him put down the rebels. Astute Manchu lead¬ 
ers seized this opportunity to ascend the throne and 
founded a new dynasty. 

See also Great Wall of China; Jesuits in Asia; Ming, 
Southern; Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty, rise and zenith; 
Qing (Ch’ing) tributary system; Wu Sangui (Wu San- 

KUEl). 
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mita labor in the Andean highlands 

For many centuries prior to the Spanish conquest, 
the indigenous peoples of the Andean highlands 
had employed a system of reciprocal labor exchange 
known as mita (MEE-ta). Literally translating as 
“turn work” or a “turn” of labor, mita was integral 
to the system of ayllus, which in the absence of mar¬ 
kets constituted the principal mechanism by which 
individuals, families, and communities exchanged 
goods and services. Mita was also the principal way 
in which pre-Columbian Andean states, including the 
Inca, secured the labor necessary for the construction 
of roads, agricultural terraces, warehouses, temples, 
and other public works. 

In the aftermath of their conquest of the Inca, 
the Spanish came to employ a modified version of 
the mita labor system, which by convention is gen¬ 
erally referred to as mita (rather than mit’a) labor. 
The differences between the two systems were pro¬ 
found. In the preconquest mita system, even the 
lowliest peasant could be assured of a minimal level 
of subsistence, just as highland communities were 
ensured an adequate number of workers even after 
local notables (kurakas) and the imperial state had 
siphoned off the specified number of mita laborers 
( mitayos). 

Under Spanish rule, the mita system was essen¬ 
tially shorn of much of its reciprocal qualities, while 
demands for labor intensified dramatically. Especially 
after the reforms instituted by Viceroy Francisco de 
Toledo in the 1570s, the mita labor system became, 
in effect, a system of forced labor in which the state 
demanded that communities (now called repar- 
timiento) contribute as many as one-seventh of their 
able-bodied labor force at any given time to work 
in the silver and mercury mines, in workshops (or 
obrajes ), in agriculture and ranching, and in many 
other capacities. 

Combined with the devastation wrought by the 
violence of conquest and the epidemic disease that 
raged throughout the highlands, causing precipitous 
population declines for which periodic censuses failed 
to account, the mita labor system emerged as one 
of the most fearsome and brutal institutions of the 
entire colonial period. Overall, the Spanish state was 
less concerned with fostering conditions under which 
individuals, families, and communities could repro¬ 
duce the conditions of their own existence than with 
extracting the greatest quantity of labor in the short¬ 
est possible time. 


The results of this transformation, for ordinary 
Andeans, were horrific. Communities were drained 
of their most productive workers, who were gone for 
months at a time, making it far more difficult for them 
to meet their tributary quotas “in kind” (e.g., in corn, 
textiles, and sundry other goods). 

This presented a new imposition, since before the 
conquest the Inca state and its agents had required 
communities to contribute mita labor exclusively, not 
goods. Mitayos , often accompanied by their wives, 
children, and other relatives, were often subjected 
to the most brutal working conditions imaginable, 
especially those assigned to work in the silver and 
mercury mines. 

Females who accompanied mitayos during their 
turn at labor became vulnerable to rape and other 
abuses, while other family members were frequently 
assigned to secondary tasks by colonial authorities, 
further depleting the quantity of labor available to the 
larger community. 

The abuses of mita labor continued throughout 
the colonial period and were a major contributing fac¬ 
tor in the many revolts and uprisings that rocked the 
Andean highlands in the decades and centuries after 
the consolidation of colonial rule in the 1570s. 

See also coca; epidemics in the Americas; Potosi 
(silver mines of Colonial Peru). 
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Moctezuma II 

(1466-1520) Aztec emperor 

High priest and eighth son of Mexica emperor Ax- 
ay acatl (d.1481), Moctezuma II, succeeding his uncle 
Ahuitzol, was selected as the new emperor by a gath¬ 
ering of some 30 Aztec lords in 1502. Popularly re¬ 
membered as a weak and indecisive ruler who failed 
to perceive or resist the threat posed by the invading 
Spaniards, Moctezuma (or Montezuma, meaning “he 
who angers himself”) was a key actor in the conquest 
of Mexico. 
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Ample historical evidence supports the interpreta¬ 
tion that Moctezuma’s vacillation and political paral¬ 
ysis were crucial in giving the Hernan Cortes and 
the Spanish the strategic and tactical edge they needed 
to defeat the mighty Aztecs. 

Like all seven Mexica rulers who preceded him 
following the establishment of the royal house in the 
late 1300s, Moctezuma II was considered semidivine 
in a culture saturated with state-sponsored religious 
symbols and practices. During his tenure as emperor, 
he also earned a reputation as a stickler for probity, 
propriety, and solemnity in public and religious affairs 
and for ruthlessness in military matters. He has been 
described as dark, having wavy hair and communicat¬ 
ing in stern but eloquent speech. 

His weaknesses as a ruler became apparent only 
after his spies reported the arrival of strange, white¬ 
skinned, bearded men, accompanied by imposing 
four-legged “deer ... as high as rooftops” (horses) in 
large floating vessels off the Caribbean coast in April 
1519. 

His indecisiveness from this point forward is com¬ 
monly attributed to his belief that the strangers’ arriv¬ 
al represented the fulfillment of a prophecy regarding 
the return of the god Quetzalcoatl—an assertion that 
continues to provoke controversy among scholars. 

Regardless, it is clear that the Mexica emperor 
did almost everything in his power to appease and 
placate the Spaniards, especially Cortes. Most often 
cited in this regard are his decisions not to attack 
but to welcome the armed strangers into the capi¬ 
tal island-city of Tenochtitlan, against the counsel of 
many of his advisers, and to submit willingly to being 
kept as Cortes’s prisoner for seven months, from mid- 
November 1519 until his death the following June. 
Extant documentation demonstrates many instances 
of his paralysis, indecision, fear, and anxiety, even 
as it offers a detailed portrait of him as a ruler and 
human being. 

Also controversial is the manner of his death; 
whether he was slain by his Spanish captors, or by 
the stones hurled by his own subjects following his 
efforts to quell their violent revolt against the invad¬ 
ers, the sources agree that he died on June 30, 1520, 
and that his death marked the end of the initial, 
relatively peaceful phase of the conquest and the 
beginning of the war without quarter that would 
result in Spanish victory and the onset of 300 years 
of colonial rule. 

See also Aztecs (Mexica); Aztecs, human sacrifice 
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Mohacs, Battle of (Mohacz, Battle of) 

The Battle of Mohacs, which erupted in the summer 
of 1526, was a major Ottoman victory over the Hun¬ 
garian king Louis, marking the end of the Jagiellon 
dynasty. Led by Suleiman I the Magnificent, the 
Ottoman troops, estimated at 100,000 strong, crushed 
the far smaller Hungarian forces on the open plain of 
Mohacs. Besides having numerous soldiers, the Otto¬ 
mans had far superior weaponry that included artil¬ 
lery and highly skilled marksmen. 

One of the first so-called gunpowder empires, the 
Ottomans effectively used cannons to stop the charg¬ 
ing Hungarian cavalry. King Louis was killed fleeing 
the field, and Suleiman was said to have mourned 
him as a valiant opponent. Several bishops and over 
20,000 Hungarian troops also perished. 

Following the victory, Suleiman swiftly moved on 
to conquer the twin cities of Pest and Buda, the Hun¬ 
garian capital on the Danube River, in the fall of 1526. 
Following the custom of Ottoman armies, Suleiman 
then led his victorious troops, laden with booty and 
captives, back to Istanbul for the winter. 

As result of their victory, the Ottomans incor¬ 
porated Hungary into their expanding empire. The 
Habsburgs, rulers of the Holy Roman Empire, took 
advantage of the destruction of most of the Hungarian 
nobility to increase their authority in central Europe, 
and the two great empires began their long struggle 
against one another for control of southern and central 
Europe. 

See also Habsburg dynasty; Ottoman Empire ( 1450 - 
1750 ). 
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Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de 

(1533-1592) French philosopher 

The French nobleman Michel de Montaigne was the in¬ 
ventor of the modern form of the personal essay and 
the greatest exponent of philosophical skepticism in the 
16th century. His father was a rural landowner and his 
mother a descendant of Spanish Jews who had convert¬ 
ed to Christianity. His father ensured that Montaigne re¬ 
ceived a good humanist education; his tutor was directed 
to speak nothing but Latin to him until he reached the 
age of six. Montaigne was educated in the law and as an 
adult served in the parlement, or law court, of Bordeaux 
and was mayor of Bordeaux from 1581 to 1585. The 
first two volumes of his essays were published in 1580, 
followed by a complete revised edition of three books 
in 1588. A third, posthumous edition with further revi¬ 
sions was published in 1595, and his personal journal of 
a trip through Germany, Switzerland, and Italy in 1580 
and 1581 was published in 1774. 

Montaigne is responsible for introducing the word 
essay, originally essai, meaning “attempt.” Unlike Sir 
Francis Bacon, who was greatly influenced by Mon¬ 
taigne as an essayist, Montaigne saw self-knowledge as 
a goal and dwelled on his personal thoughts, feelings, 
and experiences in addition to drawing from his exten¬ 
sive reading. Montaigne was utterly at home in the clas¬ 
sics but wrote his essays in French. (His work has also 
influenced the development of the French philosophical 
vocabulary.) 

As a skeptic, Montaigne’s motto was Que sais-jei 
(What do I know?). He followed the tradition of clas¬ 
sical skeptics like the ancient Greek philosopher Pyrrho 
in asserting that certainty could not be attained either 
by the senses or by reason. Montaigne was particularly 
interested in the ethical teachings of the ancient pagan 
Greek and Roman philosophers. As a skeptic, he held 
that people should be even-tempered, tolerant, and not 
overly invested in their opinions. Montaigne’s skepticism 
was also informed by the growing knowledge of foreign 
cultures in 16th century Europe. This knowledge led him 
to doubt the intrinsic superiority of his own culture. 

One of his most famous essays, “On Cannibals,” 
is about the contrast between some Native Americans 
who had been brought to France and French society 
and suggests that the “savage” custom of eating a man 
after he is dead is not worse, and perhaps better, than 
the European practices of torturing or burning people 
alive for their religious opinions. Montaigne’s longest 
essay, “Apology for Raymond Sebond,” is devoted to a 
15th-century Spanish theologian, the author of Natu¬ 


ral Theology, which Montaigne had read on the advice 
of his father. Montaigne published a translation of 
Sebond’s work from Latin to French in 1569. Sebond 
believed that, with a proper attitude toward the Catho¬ 
lic faith, the knowledge of God was attainable through 
reason. Montaigne doubted this thesis and suggested 
that there are many things about the world that the 
human intellect is simply inadequate to understand. 

Montaigne’s travels were inspired by curiosity and 
the pain he suffered from kidney stones and hoped 
to relieve in foreign spas. The journal focuses on the 
six months he spent in Rome. Montaigne wrote the 
account of his Roman stay in Italian, as he believed 
that one of the best ways of understanding a foreign 
culture was learning and using its language. Montaigne 
was particularly interested in ancient monuments and 
other reminders of the classical Romans including place 
names and festivals. He was less interested in the art 
and culture of the contemporary Italian Renaissance. 

A Catholic, Montaigne took a politique stand in 
the French Wars of Religion, emphasizing the impor¬ 
tance of civil peace and national unity over religious 
uniformity. He was a friend and correspondent of 
Henri of Navarre, the leader of the Protestant faction 
who after Montaigne’s death converted to Catholicism 
and became the tolerant Henry IV, king of France and 
Navarre. Despite Montaigne’s skepticism, modera¬ 
tion, and occasional sympathy with Protestantism, he 
had little trouble with the Catholic Church, perhaps 
because his skepticism could be turned to Catholic ends 
by suggesting that faith in the authority of the church 
was the only source of certainty. His writings were not 
put on the Church’s Index of Forbidden Books until 
1676, and he was invited to write Catholic polemic. 

Montaigne’s works were extraordinarily popular 
and influential, both in the original French and in the 
English translation by John Florio, published in 1603. 
William Shakespeare was among those who read Mon¬ 
taigne in Florio’s translation, and signs of the French¬ 
man’s influence can be found in Shakespeare’s later 
plays. Although Montaigne’s use of French rather than 
Latin and of the new essay form rather than traditional 
philosophical genres such as the treatise or dialogue 
limited his effect on the community of the learned, his 
friend and disciple the priest Pierre Charron put forth 
Montaigne’s skepticism in a more systematic form 
aimed at refuting Protestants and atheists. 

See also humanism in Europe. 

Further reading: Burke, Peter. Montaigne. New York: Hill 
and Wang, 1981; Frame, Donald. Montaigne: A Biography. 
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New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1965; Hartle, Anne. 
Michel de Montaigne: Accidental Philosopher. Cambridge 
and New York: Cambridge University Press, 2003; Staro- 
binski, Jean. Montaigne in Motion. Trans. Arthur Goldham- 
mer. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1985. 

William E. Burns 

Montesquieu, Charles de Secondat, 
baron de la Brede et de 

(1689-1755) French political theorist 

The baron de Montesquieu (Charles-Louis de Secondat, 
baron de la Brede et de Montesquieu) was an important 
cultural critic and political theorist of the early French en¬ 
lightenment. He was a member of the hereditary nobility 
of French judges and lawyers known as the nobility of the 
robe. As was a traditional right of his family, he served 
actively in the criminal division of the parlement, or high- 
ranking judiciary, of the French province of Guienne, at 
its capital, Bordeaux. His first book was Persian Letters 
(1721). Because it addressed controversial subjects, the 
book was published with no indication of its author and 
a false imprint; it was credited to an imaginary publisher 
in Cologne when in fact, like many underground French 
books during the Enlightenment, it was published in the 
Dutch Republic. Nevertheless, the book was extremely 
popular. Montesquieu added material to later editions. 

Persian Letters employed the literary device, very 
widely used during the Enlightenment, of having a 
fictional foreigner describe European society. It is an 
example of a popular genre in the 18th century, the epis¬ 
tolary novel, consisting of a collection of letters. The 
main characters are two Persians, Usbek and Rica, tour¬ 
ing Europe, commenting on and sometimes mocking 
European society as well as discussing history and insti¬ 
tutions. (Montesquieu’s knowledge of Persian culture 
came mostly from contemporary travelers’ accounts.) 
Europeans are not the only targets of Montesquieu’s sat¬ 
ire, however, as Usbek, perceptive in his denunciations 
of tyranny in Europe, is shown in his correspondence 
with his household in Persia as a tyrant over the women 
and eunuchs of his harem. It is the resistance of Usbek’s 
wife, Roxana, that provides the novel’s abrupt tragic 
climax. Targets of Montesquieu’s satire closer to home 
included the emptiness of much Parisian conversation, 
religious intolerance, and royal despotism. 

In 1725, Montesquieu retired from the bench, then 
moved to Paris the following year. In 1728, he was 


admitted (with some controversy) to the French Acad¬ 
emy, which had previously been a target of his satire. 
He spent some years traveling through Europe observing 
different social institutions and in 1731 began to work 
on his masterpiece, The Spirit of the Laws , first pub¬ 
lished in 1748. It went through more than 20 editions 
during Montesquieu’s lifetime. (Some of the themes of 
The Spirit of the Laws first appeared in Montesquieu’s 
Considerations on the Grandeur of the Romans and the 
Causes of their Decline [1731J.) The Spirit of the Laws 
is the first great comparative study of social, political, 
and legal institutions. 

Montesquieu believed that laws and institutions 
should be judged not against an abstract standard of 
perfection but in terms of how they were adapted to 
different peoples. Seemingly irrational laws may well 
have a rational function in their society. Given that 
adaptation of laws to peoples, legal reform should be 
undertaken very carefully. Strengthening the power of 
the French monarch against the nobility, for example, 
as many reformers of the Enlightenment wished to do, 
would be harmful in that it would remove a check on 
the monarch’s power. 

The king’s increased power could lead France away 
from monarchy, of which Montesquieu approved, 
toward despotism, which he despised. Despotism differs 
from monarchy in that the despot has no responsibility 
to follow the laws. Montesquieu’s three basic types of 
government are monarchy, despotism, and the repub¬ 
lic, in which either the people rule democratically or the 
aristocratic state is ruled by a few. Except for despotism, 
which is innately corrupt, each of these governments can 
appear in good and in corrupt forms. In order to protect 
individual freedom and guard against corruption, it is 
necessary that all power not lie in the same place. Mon¬ 
tesquieu established the distinction among legislative, 
executive, and judicial power. He endorsed commerce as 
preferable to war to enrich a state. 

Montesquieu’s analysis of how different types of 
governments are formed and maintained includes con¬ 
sideration of physical factors such as climate. Harsh 
countries are less tempting to invaders, and the hard 
work required to cultivate them is linked to virtue and 
republican government. Montesquieu analyzes religion 
in The Spirit of the Laws principally in relation to its 
social utility—different religions are adapted to differ¬ 
ent societies, as Protestantism is to republics, Catholi¬ 
cism to monarchies, and Islam to despotisms. 

As did other Enlightenment thinkers, Montesquieu 
strongly endorsed the principle of religious toleration 
and admired the Protestant and relatively free societies 
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of the Dutch Republic and Great Britain. The Spirit of 
the Laws was placed on the Index of Forbidden Books 
by the Catholic Church in 1751 but had great influ¬ 
ence on the Scottish Enlightenment and on the founding 
fathers of the United States. His theory of the distribu¬ 
tion of powers influenced the writing of the U.S. Con¬ 
stitution. Montesquieu also contributed an article on 
“taste” to the Encyclopedie of Denis Diderot and Jean 
Le Rond d’Alembert. 

Further reading: Kingston, Rebecca. Montesquieu and the 
Parlement of Bordeaux. Geneva: Librarie Droz, 1996; Shack- 
leton, Robert. Montesquieu: A Critical Biography. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1961; Shklar, Judith. Montesquieu. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987. 

William E. Burns 

More, Sir Thomas 

(1478-1535) judge and chancellor of England 

Sir Thomas More was a lawyer and judge in Renais¬ 
sance England who rose to the highest appointed of¬ 
fice of chancellor under Henry VIII, king of England. 
More was born in London on February 7, 1478, son 
of Sir John More, a prominent judge. More studied at 
Oxford under Thomas Linacre and William Grocyn. 
He returned to London around 1494 to complete his 
studies in law and in 1496 was admitted to the law 
court of Lincoln’s Inn, located in central London. He 
became a lawyer in 1501. 

At one point in his early legal career, More seri¬ 
ously considered becoming a monk. While he worked 
at Lincoln’s Inn, he lived at a nearby monastery run by 
the Carthusians, taking part in their monastic life of 
prayer, fasting, and religious studies. Although More 
quit the monastery, he continued to live out many of 
its religious practices throughout his life. More decided 
to enter a lifetime political career when he joined Par¬ 
liament in 1504. Shortly after, he married Jane Colt. 
She bore him four children. She died at a young age in 
childbirth and More quickly remarried a widow named 
Alice Middleton to care for his children. 

When More urged Parliament to decrease its appro¬ 
priation of funds to King Henry VII, Henry retaliat¬ 
ed by imprisoning More’s father until a fine was paid 
and More had withdrawn from political service. After 
the king’s death, More became active again. He was 
appointed undersheriff of London in 1510. He was 
noted for his impartiality and speed in seeing that 



Most famous for his imaginary “perfect” society, Utopia, Sir 
Thomas More was beheaded in 1535 for opposing Henry VIII. 


cases were heard in a timely fashion. More attracted 
the attention of King Henry VIII, who appointed him 
to a number of high posts and missions on behalf of 
the government. He was made Speaker of the House of 
Commons in 1523. As Speaker he helped establish the 
parliamentary privilege of free speech. Henry made him 
chancellor in 1529. He resigned in 1532, at the height 
of his career and reputation. 

Throughout his life, More was recognized as a 
reformer and scholar. He wrote and published many 
works in Latin and English and was friends with a 
number of scholars and bishops. In 1499, the scholar 
Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam first visited Eng¬ 
land and formed a lifelong friendship and correspon¬ 
dence with More. On subsequent visits, Erasmus lived 
in More’s household at Chelsea. They produced a Latin 
translation of Lucian’s works, which was printed at 
Paris in 1506. In 1509, Erasmus wrote the Encomium 
moriae, or Praise of Folly (1509), dedicating it to More. 
During one of his diplomatic missions to Flanders in 
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1515, More wrote his Latin classic, Utopia, a witty 
political satire on the role of government and society. It 
became an instant bestseller throughout Europe. 

In the Reformation controversy of his time, More 
opposed Lutheranism and was a staunch supporter of 
the papacy and defender of the Roman Catholic Church. 
He enforced government suppression of the reformed 
movement in England until Parliament changed the 
laws at Henry VIII’s instigation. More resigned his 
office and withdrew from public service when Henry, 
with Parliament’s approval, made himself supreme head 
of the Church of England and enforced the Oath of 
Supremacy and Act of Succession. 

In 1534, More was imprisoned in the Tower of 
London on grounds of refusing to take the oath. 
More defended himself as a loyal subject, but he also 
declared that he was bound to follow his conscience 
on matters of principle. Fifteen months later, he was 
tried and convicted of treason. Henry allowed him a 
few public words on the scaffold when he was behead¬ 
ed on July 6, 1535. He declared himself “the King’s 
good servant, but God’s first.” 

Robert Whittinton, a contemporary of More, wrote 
of him in 1520, “More is a man of an angel’s wit and 
singular learning. I know not his fellow. For where is the 
man of that gentleness, lowliness and affability? And, as 
time requireth, a man of marvelous mirth and pastimes, 
and sometime of as sad gravity. A man for all seasons.” 

Further reading: Ackroyd, Peter. The Life of Thomas More. 
New York: Anchor Books, 1999; Chambers, R. W. Thom¬ 
as More. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1958; 
Marius, Richard. Thomas More: A Biography. New York: 
Knopf Publishing Group, 1984; Roper, William. The Life of 
Sir Thomas More (c. 1555), Harvard Classics, Vol. 36, Part 
2. New York: P. F. Collier & Son Company, 1909-1914, 
New York: Bartleby.com, 2001; Wegemer, Gerard B. Thomas 
More: A Portrait of Courage. New York: Scepter Publishers, 
1995; Wegemer, Gerard B. A Thomas More Sourcebook. 
Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 
2004. 

Donald K. Schwager 

Mughal Empire 

The Mughal Empire in India was founded by Babur, 
also known as Zahir-ud-din Mohammed, born in 1482 
in Ferghana in Central Asia, a descendant of Timur- 
lane. With Central Asia in turmoil in 1501, Babur fled 


his native Ferghana and gained the great city of Sa¬ 
markand, but he could not hold it. He next captured 
Kabul in 1504, with the intention of creating his own 
kingdom in Afghanistan. 

However, for Babur, Afghanistan was only the 
stepping stone to the greatest conquest of all: India. 
For seven centuries, India had been the ultimate 
prize for all Muslim conquerors from Central Asia, 
and Babur shared that dream. In 1505, Babur staged 
his first raid into northern India, then controlled by 
Sikander, one of the Lodi dynasty of Muslim sultans 
in Delhi. The Lodi dynasty had also come to India 
from Afghanistan. Surprisingly, Sikander took no real 
action against Babur’s incursion, a fact that was not 
lost on Babur in the future. 

The troublesome Afghan tribes delayed Babur’s 
plans until 1526, when he invaded India in force. He 
met the Lodi sultan Ibrahim outside Delhi at the Battle 
of Panipat. Although Babur commanded only 12,000 
men and Ibrahim about 100,000 and 1,000 elephants, 
Babur used his men well, armed with matchlock mus¬ 
kets and cannon, and won the battle. The Lodi forc¬ 
es were defeated and Ibrahim killed. Establishing his 
capital in Delhi, Babur then conquered most of north¬ 
ern India, establishing the Mughal (Mogul, Moghul) 
Empire. 

Babur died in 1530 and his son Humayun succeed¬ 
ed him as the second Mughal emperor. However within 
10 years Humayun lost his empire. He fled to Persia, 
then ruled by the Safavid dynasty. This time of exile 
instilled in Humayun and his son a profound respect for 
Persian ways so that when they conquered India again 
their rule was influenced by Persian culture. Persian 
would become the official language for Mughal India. 

In 1555, Humayun raised another army in Persia 
with the support of Persian shah Tahmasp I and set out 
to reconquer his kingdom from Slier Shah, who now 
ruled in northern India. By August 1555, he had reen¬ 
tered Delhi in triumph but died in 1556. His son Akbar, 
then only 13, took power in 1556. But Akbar won a 
decisive victory at the Second Battle of Panipat and 
became the padishah and undisputed ruler of the realm. 
Having crushed his Afghan and Hindu foes at Panipat, 
Akbar moved to consolidate his rule of Afghanistan 
and northern India. 

Akbar began to implement a program of coopta¬ 
tion with his Hindu subjects to neutralize the threat 
of a Hindu uprising against his rule. He married a 
Hindu princess and his son and successor Jahangir 
was born of this marriage. Hindus were invited to 
join the bureaucracy that governed his empire and 
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became an important part of Mughal administra¬ 
tion. Akbar wisely allowed the Indian princely states 
a large degree of autonomy so long as they recognized 
him as their padishah. 

RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 

Akbar did not impose the shariah, or Muslim law, upon 
his Elindu subjects. Instead, he limited the application 
of the shariah to the Muslim community within his 
kingdom and let the Elindus retain their own laws. 

Exposed to a different religious tradition, includ¬ 
ing Zoroastrianism and Jainism, Akbar began perhaps 
the greatest intellectual exploration in Indian history. 
Studying all the faiths, including the Roman Catholi¬ 
cism that had been brought to Goa by the Portuguese, 
Akbar created a new religion named Din-i Ilahi, or “the 
Religion of God. ” It was nothing less than an effort to 
draw together all the religions in his empire into one 
faith, which he hoped all would accept under his lead¬ 
ership. However this endeavor failed. 

In 1605, Akbar died, leaving a legacy of stability 
to his son, Jahangir. Jahangir did not pursue a military 
policy but did cement his position in Bengal in the east, 
probably to gain control of the maritime trade. In 1614, 
the Rajput king, Man Singh, who had fought Akbar to 
a stalemate at Haldhigati in 1576, made his submis¬ 
sion to Jahangir. Toward the end of his reign, Jahangir’s 
son, who would reign as Shah Jahan, rose in rebel¬ 
lion against his father, a trend that would weaken the 
Mughal dynasty. 

When Shah Jahan became emperor in 1628, he 
attempted to return to the days of military glory of 
Akbar and engaged in campaigns in the south. In 1658, 
Jahan’s son Aurangzeb seized power and imprisoned 
his father, who would live in captivity until his death 
in 1666. During a reign that would last until 1707, 
Aurangzeb waged many wars, driving the Mughals 
to conquer much of the Indian subcontinent. He con¬ 
quered the rest of the Deccan region, seizing the sul¬ 
tanates of Bijapur and Golconda, which had achieved 
virtual independence during the reigns of Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan. Aurangzeb turned his armies against the 
martial Hindu called Mavalhas and conquered their 
lands after an exhuastive campaign. 

While Aurangzeb was extending the Mughal 
domains to their greatest territorial extent, he was 
also fatally changing the unified society that Akbar 
had tried to create. Aurangzeb was a pious, extremist 
Muslim and returned to the traditional Muslim doc¬ 
trine that Muslim shariah law should extend to all 
subjects of an Islamic realm. He persecuted Hindus. 


As a result, rebellions started to break out. Aurang- 
zeb’s religious intolerance also made mortal enemies 
out of the Sikhs, who had peacefully followed the 
teachings of Guru Nanah from the 16th century. 
Their ninth guru, Tegh Bahadur, was brought before 
Aurangzeb on a charge of blasphemy for preaching a 
non-Muslim faith and put to death. Sikhs under their 
10th guru Govind would retreat to the Punjab to 
form their own martial kingdom to defend themselves 
against Aurangzeb’s holy war. 

At the same time, the French and British East India 
Companies had established trading posts in India. Tak¬ 
ing advantage of the growing unrest in the Mughal 
Empire, they would make their first inroads into the 
Indian subcontinent. When Aurangzeb died in 1707, 
another succession crisis would further weaken the 
great Mughal Empire, already in decline, largely the 
result of his policy decisions. 

Toward the end of his life, Aurangzeb wrote, “I am 
forlorn and destitute, and misery is my ultimate lot.” In 
a very real sense, he had also penned the obituary for 
the Mughal Empire. 

See also French East India Company; Rajputs. 

Further reading: Grousset, Rene. The Empire of the Steppes: 
A History of Central Asia. Naomi Walford, trans. New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1970; James, Law¬ 
rence. Raj: The Making and Unmaking of British India. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1997; Keay, John. India: A History. 
New York: Grove Press, 2000; Magnus, Ralph H., and Eden 
Naby. Afghanistan: Mullah, Marx, and Mohammed. Oxford, 
UK: Westview Press, 2002. 

John Murphy 

Miinster commune 

The Munster commune is a bizarre chapter in the his¬ 
tory of the Reformation. Lasting slightly over a year 
beginning in 1534, it involved some revolutionary 
Anabaptists who took over the city of Munster and 
instituted a new order while defending against besieg¬ 
ing troops. 

In 1533, a Lutheran named Bernard Rothmann, a 
former Roman Catholic priest, succeeded in bringing 
Lutheran control to the city of Munster, a good-sized city 
in northwest Germany. Rothmann, who had only been 
Lutheran since 1531, became more convinced of the 
Anabaptist beliefs and in May 1533 formally renounced 
infant baptism. Later that year, he began preaching in 
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favor of primitive Christianity, interpreted to mean shar¬ 
ing of all goods in common and living a simpler, morally 
upright life. This caused much controversy with those 
citizens continuing to hold Lutheran beliefs. 

The success of Rothmann drew other Anabaptists 
flocking to the city, increasing the tension between the 
merchants and guildsmen in the town and those emi¬ 
grating from other places in Germany and the Neth¬ 
erlands. In early 1534, Rothmann and nearly 1,400 
others were rebaptized in Munster. Around this same 
time, there was a heightened expectation by more radi¬ 
cal Anabaptists of the end of the world described in the 
book of Revelation in the Bible. Associated with this 
were the rise of many so-called apostles and prophets 
ready to prepare the people for the second coming of 
Jesus Christ. 

In February 1534, Jan Matthys (Matthijs) and 
Jan Bockelson, immigrants from the Netherlands, ran 
through the streets of Munster crying for all people 
to repent of their sins. This caused a mass hysteria, 
ending in an armed revolt against the town council 
(still predominately Lutheran). The town council did 
not act aggressively, instead continuing to allow the 
Anabaptists their freedom. Many Lutheran citizens, 
concerned that the town would revolt, departed. This 
event, coupled with the continuing stream of immi¬ 
grants, resulted in the town’s becoming Anabaptist. 
On February 27, 1534, armed groups of men, led by 
Jan Matthys, went through the city, driving out all 
those not Anabaptist, calling, “Get out, you godless 
ones and never come back, you enemies of the Father.” 
By early March, the town was completely Anabap¬ 
tist, with forcible rebaptizing of all those not already 
declaring themselves Anabaptist. 

Matthys, Bockelson, and Rothmann, along with a 
leading merchant named Knipperdollinck, took over 
the control of the city. They declared that all pos¬ 
sessions were to be held in common, threatening the 
wrath of God and public execution against those who 
withheld possessions from the community. After three 
days of prayer, Matthys appointed seven deacons to 
administer these goods. 

All of this activity did not escape the notice of the 
Roman Catholic prince-bishop of Munster. While he 
did not live in the city and failed to get the support 
of those in the town in the early days of the conflict, 
the problems in Munster concerned the other princes 
enough to allow him to raise funds for troops to besiege 
the city. By mid-March 1534, the city was somewhat 
ineffectively besieged. In early April, Matthys, believ¬ 
ing God would give him power over the besiegers, went 


out with a band of troops, but he and all the troops 
were killed immediately. 

Matthys’s death gave opportunity to Jan Bockelson 
to strengthen control over the town. Though the son of 
a tailor, Bockelson was an effective organizer and had, 
if anything, a more radical approach than Matthys. In 
May 1534, Bockelson ran through the town naked and 
then sat silent for three days. He then prophesied that 
God had a new plan and organization for the town, 
with himself as chief apostle and 12 elders. A morally 
strict code was at first enforced, but eventually the lack 
of men in the town (and probably Knipperdollinck’s 
very attractive daughter) led Bockelson, who was 
already married, to declare that God had ordained 
polygamy. Bockelson eventually married 15 wives, 
and many other men took multiple wives. This caused 
many problems in a few short months, resulting in an 
increasingly loose approach to sexual relations. 

In August 1534, an attack by the bishop’s forces 
was effectively fought off by the town militia. Bock¬ 
elson took the opportunity to declare himself the king 
of Munster, and the short-lived kingdom began. Bock¬ 
elson appointed many immigrants as his councilors 
and had a gold-covered throne placed in the market 
square. He thought of himself as a new King David 
and dressed in magnificent robes and held court with 
his equally well dressed counselors. At the same time, a 
reign of terror began for any of those who opposed the 
king and his counselors. 

By January 1535, the blockade of the town was 
increasingly effective. A time of famine followed, 
though the king and his court managed to escape it 
for the most part by requisitioning supplies. In March, 
the king predicted that the town would be saved by 
Easter, but when this day passed, he quickly asserted 
it was a spiritual salvation and continued to proclaim 
the imminent return of Christ. Finally in June of 1535, 
aided by some residents, the forces of the prince-bishop 
invaded the town, killing Rothmann during the battle. 
The deposed king and Knipperdollinck were put to 
death by torture after the king was hung in a cage and 
then led around the town on a chain. 

While a few smaller Anabaptist uprisings occurred 
after this, most Anabaptists distanced themselves from 
these more radical uprisings and somewhat in reaction 
would disavow any kind of military role for their fol¬ 
lowers in future generations. 

Further reading: Arthur, Anthony. The Tailor King: The Rise 
and Tall of the Anabaptist Kingdom of Munster. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1999; Cohn, Norman. The Pursuit of 
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Bruce D. Franson 

music 

One of the most significant nonmusical events to influ¬ 
ence the history of music in this period was the develop¬ 
ment of the printing press, which allowed for the dis¬ 
semination of music in ways that had previously been 
impossible. A composer who had never heard another’s 
work performed could still be influenced by him, even 
working in a completely different regional tradition. 
Such radical borrowing was not necessarily common, 
but regional styles tended to spread more quickly than 
they had in the past. 

Polyphony, the use of independent melodic voices, 
developed from the use of chant in church music. During 
the Renaissance, it became more sophisticated, encom¬ 
passing a broader range of tones. Masses and madrigals 
remained popular forms of church music, and secular 
music underwent a steady increase in popularity and vari¬ 
ety. The brief-lived English madrigal school (f 588-1627) 
produced light, a cappella madrigals based on Italian 
works. By the 17th century, the transition to the baroque 
tradition in Europe had begun in secular music. 

Josquin des Prez (1453-1521) was the principal 
composer of the Franco-Flemish school, which pro¬ 
duced polyphonic vocal music. As for many famous 
artists, his reputation was great enough that his name 
was often falsely attached to sheet music in the hopes of 
selling it. He wrote for every style of music in western 
Europe at the time, sometimes satirizing other compos¬ 
ers’ styles, other times producing multiple compositions 
to approach a theme or motif from different angles. 
Though in the present day his name is not as recogniz¬ 
able as Bach’s or Mozart’s, few creators in any media 
have been as accomplished. 

Renaissance polyphonic techniques culminated in 
the work of Giovanni Pierluigi (1525-94), born four 
years after the death of des Prez. Pierluigi was a master 
of the Roman school, which incorporated into church 
music the influences of visiting foreign composers to 
the Vatican, composing especially for the Sistine Choir. 
The Council of Trent’s 1563 requirement that vocals 


be clearly understandable drove the Roman school to 
compose crisp, clear, well-defined arrangements rather 
than abandon polyphony, and the result has been a 
cornerstone of Catholic devotional music ever since. 
While others experimented with forms, Pierluigi set 
specific rules for himself and did all that he could with¬ 
in those bounds. 

Opera was born at the very end of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. The first was Jacopo Peri’s 1597 Dafne , staged as 
a revival of Greek theatrical forms. In Dafne, as in the 
operas to follow, singing and dancing combined with 
acting, all in highly stylized modes, in order to tell a 
unified story. Opera had been developed for the Floren¬ 
tine Camerata, a humanist-intellectual group who met 
to discuss and attempt to guide trends in the arts. It was 
their call for a return to classical forms that inspired 
Peri’s Dafne, which as the other operas to come was 
sung in a style called monody, a style of vocal solos with 
a single melody. The style had been developed by com¬ 
posers associated with the Camerata and would become 
integral to the early baroque compositions. 

Claudio Monteverdi (1567-1643) was one of the 
earliest opera composers, whose L’Orfeo (premiering 
in 1607) was the first of the dramma per musica (dra¬ 
matic musical) style. Monteverdi’s sense of high drama 
and grand scale orchestrations prefigured George Frid- 
eric Handel’s 1741 Messiah (an Easter oratorio draw¬ 
ing from the Christian readings of the book of Isaiah, 
along with Gospel selections) and Johann Sebastian 
Bach’s 1727 Matthauspassion, which adapted the death 
of Jesus from the Gospel of Matthew. The chain of influ¬ 
ence shows the way that the Italian invention of opera 
became popular in its most dramatic forms among Ger¬ 
man composers, beginning in the 18th century. 

Venice quickly became known for its opera, offer¬ 
ing a season of shows open to the ticket-buying public, 
and Monteverdi moved to the city to be part of the new 
scene. These early Italian baroque operas mixed melo¬ 
dramatic tragedy with broad comedy, sometimes to a 
muddled effect. Over time, although opera remained a 
form devoted to extremes of emotion, it became more 
sophisticated and subtle in the expressions thereof. 

From the start of the 17th century until about 1750, 
the baroque period dominated European music, which 
became more ornate and ornamented, differing from 
Renaissance music in its tonal progressions and stronger 
rhythms. As would jazz music later, baroque composi¬ 
tions usually left room for improvisation, and solo pieces 
would usually repeat themselves once, with the intent of 
letting the performer add his own flourishes and adjust¬ 
ments to the repetition. The characteristic baroque form 
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was the fugue: a contrapuntal composition in which 
a central theme is echoed by each of a fixed number of 
voices. The manner of the form allows for a great deal 
of sophistication in its composition, a sort of intellectual- 
ism that appealed to many of the new composers. This 
same intellectualism, and the Renaissance rediscovery 
of the classical world, led to the German Affektenlebre, 
or “doctrine of affects,” inspired by ancient rhetorical 
theory: According to the doctrine, a piece of music (or a 
movement in a longer work) should be characterized by 
one and only one vivid “affect,” or emotion. This was a 
considerable difference not only from the music that had 
come before but also from what would follow. 

Alessandro Scarlatti (1660-1725) was a baroque 
opera composer whose work bridged the gap between 
the early baroque styles, centered in Italy, and the Ger¬ 
manic styles of the 18th century. He worked primarily in 
traditional molds but brought a sense of dramatic depth 
to his work and was the first to incorporate horns into 
opera orchestration. One of the best known baroque 
pieces is The Tour Seasons, by Antonio Vivaldi (1678- 
1741), a Venetian priest; the piece consists of four vio¬ 
lin concertos, one for each season, each evocative of the 
weather and mood of that season. 

The baroque period reached its apex with Bach 
(1685-1750), the son of a German musical fam¬ 
ily, whose work with fugues and canons realized the 
heights of polyphonic technique. He composed more 
than a thousand works, introducing nothing wholly 
new but perfecting that which was already current, as 
if to use up baroque tropes so that the musical world 
could move on to something else. In his lifetime, he 
was best known for his keyboard works (works com¬ 
posed for organ, harpsichord, and clavichord, the pre¬ 
cursors to the modern piano). The Goldberg Variations 
were a set of variations (alterations performed during 
repetition of a musical sequence) for performance on 
the harpsichord, in the form of an aria followed by 
30 variations on its chord progression and bassline. 
Almost an intellectual exercise in the limits of varia¬ 
tions, it is a testament to Bach’s skill in he was able to 
make it beautiful as well. 

Die Kunst der Fugue (The Art of the Fugue) is a 
similar blend of musical beauty and technical wizardry. 
Two different versions were published, with 12 or 14 
fugues and two or four canons; neither was finished. 
The work takes simple movements and repeats them 
with increasingly complex contrapuntal devices, includ¬ 
ing a series of counterfugues (in which both the theme 
and its inverse are used), double and triple fugues with 
multiple themes, and a quadruple fugue in which one of 


the themes is his own name (B-A-C-H on the musical 
scale) and the final theme is the same as the first fugue 
in the work. It was after inserting himself into the work 
that Bach abandoned it. Modern scholars continue to 
discover mathematical tricks and subtleties in Die Kunst 
der Fugue, including algorithms derived from the piece 
that can be used to demonstrate some of the necessary 
traits of its final form. 

The son of Alessandro Scarlatti, born the same year 
as Bach, was Domenico (1685-1757), whose work 
straddled the line between the baroque period and the 
classical. An Italian who spent most of his life on the 
Iberian peninsula (Spain and Portugal), he incorporated 
Iberian folk music in his work to a much greater degree 
than had been seen before, as radical and natural as the 
combination of country and blues elements in rock and 
roll would be two centuries later. The energetic, synco¬ 
pated style of his keyboard sonatas would influence the 
development of the pianoforte, and he completely aban¬ 
doned the doctrine of the affects by emphasizing shifts 
in harmony in order to create sweeping changes in the 
emotional texture of his work. 

Bach’s son Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach was another 
pioneer in classical music. While Scarlatti’s work set 
the tone for much of what was to come, C. P. E. Bach’s 
is sometimes called “rococo,” to refer to the very late 
baroque, early classical period (the term is sometimes 
used to refer more specifically to the French composers 
of this description). While his father had embodied the 
best of what the old forms had to offer, C. P. E. Bach 
preserved the old forms but moved forward with them 
and updated them. 

DEVELOPMENTS BEYOND EUROPE 

In Japan, the 1609 acquisition of Okinawa introduced 
that country’s folk music, relying heavily on the sanshin, a 
sort of snakeskin three-stringed banjo. During the Edo 
period, gagaku (elegant music) ensembles were reorga¬ 
nized into the form they derive from today, incorporat¬ 
ing Chinese, Korean, Manchurian, and Shintoist forms 
played on wind instruments, percussion, and stringed 
instruments introduced from China. Gagaku was influ¬ 
enced by Yayue, the imperial court music of China, 
which imposed strict forms upon folk music elements. 
Yayue also influenced Korean court music, which took 
three forms: the purely Chinese aak, the native Korean 
hyangak, and the hybrid dangak. 

On the Indian subcontinent, Carnatic music was 
ushered in by the composer Purandara Dasa, the son 
of a pawnbroker, who wrote rhyming songs of various 
levels of sophistication and composed pieces for novice 
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musicians in addition to his more complicated work. 
Carnatic music was generally devotional or concerned 
with revelations of human nature and was always 
meant to be sung, much like the sung poetry of earlier 
times. 

Much of the formal music of Latin America during 
this period drew heavily from Spanish and Italian music 
from Europe. This led to the formation of orchestras in 
major cities, such as Lima, Mexico City, and Buenos 
Aires, with the playing of harp music being common 
in large European households. Some European musi¬ 
cians also traveled to remote parts of South America 
in search of music of the indigenous people. The pipe 
music of people in the Andes and elsewhere, as well as 
music played on bamboo flutes, was occasionally tran¬ 
scribed using European notations and helped influence 
the pan pipes of Peru and the harp music of Paraguay. 
It was not long afterward that many indigenous people 
started using bass drums, a much longer flute, and the 
tambourine. 

The slave communities of Latin America maintained 
many African musical traditions. Occasionally the Afri¬ 


can rhythm was adopted by the Spanish, with the tango 
in Argentina essentially being a fusion of European and 
African forms of music and drawing from African forms 
of dance. The rumba and the salsa in Latin America 
also drew heavily from African musical traditions. 

In Africa, where most languages are tonal, there was 
a close relationship between language and music, with 
instrumental music usually being accompanied by sing¬ 
ing or humming. There were also a wide range of instru¬ 
ments used in African music such as the balafons, similar 
to a xylophone, and various types of flutes and drums. 

Further reading: Atlas, Allan W. Renaissance Music. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1998; Brown, Howard M. Music in the 
Renaissance. Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall. 1976; 
Butt, John, ed. The Cambridge Companion to Bach. Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997; Reese, Gustav. 
Music in the Renaissance. New York: W. W. Norton, 1954; 
Schulenberg, David. Music of the Baroque. New York: Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 2001. 
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Nadir Shah 

(1688-1747) Persian conqueror 

Nadir Shah (Nader Shah), often called the “Napoleon 
of Iran,” was the last of the Central Asian conquerors 
who made the region quake under the hoofbeats of his 
army. Like Genghis Khan, Babur the Tiger, and Timur- 
lane before him, Nadir came from humble origins and 
rose to the pinnacle of power through a potent com¬ 
bination of great courage, implacable brutality, and 
shrewd wisdom. 

Nadir was born in 1688 in Persia, five years after 
the defeat of Persia’s great enemy, the Ottoman Turks, 
at the gates of Vienna in 1683. He was an outsider in 
Persia, a member of one of the Turkomen tribes that 
had once swelled the ranks of the armies of Genghis 
Khan and Timurlane. Much like Genghis Khan, known 
in early life as Temujin among the Mughals, Nadir was 
captured and taken into slavery by a rival Turkomen 
clan, the Ozbegs, while a boy. The Ozbegs (modern- 
day Uzbeks) had been powerful in Central Asia since 
the 14th century, even before the birth of Timurlane, 
in 1336. Nadir apparently managed to escape his slav¬ 
ery, although his mother, taken with him, seems to have 
died in captivity. Nadir went to the Afshar clan and 
sought service under one of their chieftains. 

His ambitions proved too much for the Afshars, 
and he left to found a bandit army, which eventu¬ 
ally reached the strength of 5,000 men, all hardened 
Turkomen warriors like him. 


Nadir seemed destined to live out his life as a ban¬ 
dit until war erupted between Persia and Afghanistan 
in 1719. Prior to this date, the Safavid dynasty had 
been powerful in southern Afghanistan and claimed the 
loyalty of the powerful Ghilzai tribe. The Safavids, how¬ 
ever, were Shi’i Muslims, while the Ghilzais were Sunni. 
Safavid rulers had respected the different Ghizai beliefs 
until the Safavid sultan Hussein, who had been raised 
to the Persian throne in 1694, began a purge under the 
ayatollah Mohammed Baqir Majilesi, whose zeal in his 
religion would equal that of the ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini some 300 years later. All Sunnis were perse¬ 
cuted, both in Iran and in Iranian-controlled regions of 
Afghanistan. Zoroastrians (Parsees), Jews, and Chris¬ 
tians also suffered from this Shi’i inquisition. 

In 1715, the Ghilzai leader Mir Wais died of natural 
causes, but his example kept the Ghilzai resistance alive. 
Even the Abdali tribe in Afghanistan, which had tried to 
maintain its neutrality, revolted against the Persians in 
the city of Herat, which would be contested by Afghans 
and Persians for decades. When Mil Wais’s brother 
seemed willing to come to terms with the Persians, his 
son, Mahmoud, killed his uncle and in 1719 invaded 
Persia itself. In 1722, Mahmoud defeated Hussein and 
became ruler of Iran. Then he unleashed a reign of ter¬ 
ror among the Persians, which soon caused his own 
supporters to fear for their lives. Consequently in 1725, 
his Ghizais assassinated him in the Persian capital of 
Isfahan and his cousin Ashraf became shah, attempting 
to legitimize his rule by marrying a Safavid princess. 
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By this time the weakened Safavid Empire proved a 
tempting target for its enemies. In 1723, Ottoman Turk¬ 
ish troops of the sultan Ahmed III struck from the west, 
launching damaging raids as far as Hamadan. At the 
same time, the Russian forces of Peter the Great, who 
had just won the Great Northern War (1700-1721), 
attacked Persia from the north. The once-powerful Safa¬ 
vid Empire was so weakened that it agreed to a peaceful 
settlement and dividing Iran’s northwestern provinces. 

In the beginning of the Afghan invasion of Per¬ 
sia, Nadir had supported Mahmoud and the Ghilzais. 
But when they ceased paying him and his bandits, he 
changed loyalties to the son of the Safavid sultan Hus¬ 
sein, who had succeeded his father as Shah Tahmasp II. 
With Tahmasp IPs support, Nadir began what today 
would be called a war of national liberation to free the 
Persians from their foreign oppressors. He began his 
revolt in his home province of Khousan, where he knew 
he could count upon the support of his clansmen. With 
a growing army he was able to expel Ashraf from Isfah¬ 
an, but not before he massacred thousands of Persians 
in revenge. Nadir relentlessly pursued Ashraf, who was 
overtaken during his retreat and killed in 1730. 

STRATEGY 

Nadir pursued a cautious attack strategy and con¬ 
centrated his efforts on first removing the weakest of 
his enemies, the Ghilzais. However Tahmasp II fool¬ 
ishly attacked the Turks, losing Georgia and Armenia 
to them. Nadir, now the preeminent Safavid general, 
deposed Tahmasp and put upon the throne the young 
Abbas III. Although careful to keep up the legitimacy 
of the Safavid dynasty, there was no doubt now that 
Nadir was the true ruler of Persia, although Abbas III 
was officially shah from 1732. In a series of lightning 
campaigns Nadir struck back at the Russians, now 
under the czarina Anna, and at the Turks. The Turks 
were driven out of the territories they had conquered, 
and the Russians by 1735 had also been expelled from 
Persia. By this time, a successful warlord, Nadir over¬ 
threw Abbas III and became ruler of Persia in his own 
right, the first of the Afshar dynasty, in 1736. 

Having consolidated his position at home, as Geng¬ 
his Khan and Timurlane before him, Nadir embarked on 
a campaign of conquest that took him first into Afghan¬ 
istan. His diplomatic cunning was shown at its greatest 
when, apparently with the promise of much booty, he 
was able in 1739 to enlist the Ghilzais and Abdalis into 
his army, only nine years after he had chased them out 
of Persia. Moreover, in a show of bravura, he allowed 
the Afghans to join his personal bodyguard troops. 


Nadir swept aside any Afghan resistance at the cities of 
Kabul and Kandahar. 

It was now that he revealed the real target of his inva¬ 
sion—the riches of the Mughal Empire of India. Nadir 
was able to enter the capital of the now-decrepit Delhi 
almost unopposed by the emperor Mohammed Shah. 
Nadir had already destroyed the main Mughal army at 
Karnal in the Punjab. On the pretext of an attack on 
the Persians, Nadir ordered the massacre of thousands of 
citizens of Delhi. Some estimates put the number as high 
as 20,000. For 58 days, Nadir pillaged Delhi. When he 
finally grew tired, he took back with him a treasure trove 
of riches. He even took the priceless Koh-i-noor Diamond 
and the Mughal emperor’s own Peacock Throne. Until 
the fall of the Persian (Iranian) monarchy in 1979, the 
Peacock Throne would be used by the reigning shahs of 
Persia. On his way back to Afghanistan and then Persia, 
Nadir was attacked at the Khyber Pass by the Pashtun 
tribes, either urged on by the Mughals or tempted by the 
sheer size of Nadir’s treasure train. The attack, however, 
was defeated by the Persian forces in a counterattack. 

Undeterred by the attack in the Khyber Pass, Nadir 
resumed his campaigns of conquest by sweeping north 
over the Amu Darya and attacking the rich cities of 
the Silk Road that reached throughout Central Asia. 
Bokhara, Khiva, and Samarkand, the city of Timurlane, 
all fell before him. However, in his later years, Nadir 
seems to have fallen victim to a form of dementia and 
began to think that his closest supporters were turning 
against him and coveting his power. Fearing that his 
own son, Reza Qouli, was plotting against him, Nadir 
had him blinded, presumably in the Persian way, with 
daggers thrust into both eyes. Nadir’s end came in his 
camp at Quchan, when he ordered his Abdali guard 
to kill his army commanders. Apparently some of the 
Abdalis, perhaps Ahmad Shah himself, carried the news 
to the Persians. In June 1747, Nadir was assassinated 
and beheaded by his own troops. 

Ahmad Shah was able to retreat to Afghanistan, 
where he founded the Durrani dynasty. In Iran, Nadir 
was succeeded by his nephew Adil Shah, who had most of 
Nadir’s offspring, including the unfortunate Reza Quoli, 
killed to assure his title to the throne. The Afshar dynasty 
would rule in Persia until Karim Khan seized control in 
the midst of anarchy, launching the Zand dynasty. 

See also Abbas the Great of Persia; Ottoman Empire 
( 1450 - 1750 ). 

Further reading: Keay, John. India: A History. New York: 
Grove Press, 2000; McCauley, Martin. Afghanistan and Cen¬ 
tral Asia: A Modern History. London: Pearson, 2002; Rashid, 
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ism? New York: Oxford University Press, 1994; Tanner, Ste¬ 
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Great to the Fall of the Taliban. New York: Da Capo, 2002; 
Wolpert, Stanley. A New History of India. London: Oxford 
University Press, 2004. 

John Murphy 

Nagasaki 

The city of Nagasaki is situated on the southeastern 
coast of the southern Japanese island of Kyushu. Na¬ 
gasaki is port of entry for vessels coming from the 
south and the west. Nagasaki was opened as an im¬ 
portant trading port for the Portuguese in 1571 by 
Omura Sumitada, a major daimyo (feudal lord) of the 
area. Earlier, Francis Xavier, a Spanish Jesuit priest, 
had reached Nagasaki as the first Christian mission¬ 
ary to Japan. Initially, Oda Nobunaga, the military 
leader of Japan, tolerated Christianity. However, his 
successor, Toyotumi Hideyoshi, banned Christianity 
in 1587 because he was afraid of the intense rivalry 
among the Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish, and English 
and feared the success of Christian missionaries in 
winning converts. Tokugawa Ieyasu, the successor 
of Hideyoshi, was initially friendly toward the Chris¬ 
tians. In 1614, however, he banned Christianity, as he 
too was afraid his authority could be challenged by 
the growing influence of the missionaries. One of the 
most infamous massacres took place in Shimabara, 
Nagasaki Prefecture, in 1638; 30,000 Japanese Chris¬ 
tians were massacred. 

The Dutch, whose Protestant faith was considered 
safer than the Catholicism of the Portuguese, were how¬ 
ever allowed to continue trading in Japan. But Dutch 
activities were confined to the artificial island of Dejima 
in Nagasaki harbor under severe restrictions. As Japan’s 
only window to the Western world, Dejima became the 
center for Western or Dutch learning for two centuries. 

Chinese ships however were allowed to trade in 
Nagasaki. Ships came to Nagasaki harbor from all 
parts of China and imports from China to Nagasa¬ 
ki included silk, sugar, metals, medicine, and books. 
Japan’s main export to China was copper, primarily 
through Mitsui, Mitsubishi, and Sumitomo companies. 
During the 17th century, the number of Chinese set¬ 
tlers in Nagasaki rose to 10,000. 

See also Jesuits in Asia; Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty, rise 
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Further reading: Fukasaku, Yukiko. Technology and Industrial 
Growth in Pre-War Japan: The Mitsubishi Nagasaki Shipyard 
1884-1934. Oxfordshire: Taylor and Francs, 1992; Hold- 
stock, Douglas, and Frank Barnaby. Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Oxfordshire: Taylor and Francis, 1995; Kawano, Martin, and 
Paul Miller. Memoirs of a Japanese Christian from Nagasaki. 
Notre Dame, IN: Cross Cultural Publications, 1997. 

Mohammed Badrul Alam 

Nahua (Nahuatl) 

While Nahua, or Nahuatl, is the primary Mesoameri- 
can linguistic group, its origins are actually in North 
America, where the first speakers of the language origi¬ 
nated. It is from the general linguistic family known as 
the Uto-Aztecan, one of several language groups spo¬ 
ken by Native Americans. Among related languages are 
those spoken by the Hopi, the Comanche, Shoshone, 
and Ute in the current United States. It is also spoken 
by the Tarahumara, Huichol, and Yaqui peoples today 
in Mexico, among other tribes. In what is known as the 
Classical period, before the Spanish conquest of 1519- 
21, it was the language spoken by the imperial Aztecs of 
Mexico. The Athabascan language group, in the Ameri¬ 
can Southwest, includes languages spoken by many of 
the Apache clans, such as the Chiricahua, Jicarilla, Mes- 
calero, Lipan, and Western Apache. It is also spoken by 
the Kiowa, who are related to the Apache but took to 
the southern Great Plains of America, where they rode 
with the Comanche. 

Archaeological evidence suggests that the Athabas¬ 
can-speaking Indians came after the Uto-Aztecans. Some 
archaeological sites point to what could have been sav¬ 
age warfare between Athabascans like the Navajo and 
Apache and the Uto-Aztecan Hopi. There is a theory 
that the Hopi took to their high mesa homes as a ref¬ 
uge from these more warlike people. An indication of 
this situation is that there is evidence that the Hopi first 
called themselves the Hopituh , or “the peaceful ones.” 
Even today, there is rivalry between the Navajo and the 
Hopi for land in the Southwest United States. 

LANGUAGE 

As with all languages, much effort has been made to clas¬ 
sify the Nahua, or Nahuatl, branch of the Uto-Aztecan 
language group. While the Aztecs (Mexica) are no doubt 
the most well-known Mesoamerican (Central American) 
speakers, Nahuatl really made its first appearance around 
the seventh century c.E., when the Toltec came from the 
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north and began to expand at the expense of settled people 
like the Mayas of Guatemala and the Yucatan in Mexico. 
The warrior cultures of both the Toltecs and the Aztecs, 
including their common language, could lead to the theory 
that both were from the same general area in North Amer¬ 
ica, the present day United States or Canada, and that the 
Toltecs were the first wave of conquerors. The Aztecs 
made their dramatic appearance in the Valley of Mexico 
in about the 14th century, and perhaps represented the last 
wave of conquering immigrants from the north. 

Chicano (Mexican-American) activists have placed 
Aztlan in the southwestern United States, in the region 
that was seized from Mexico by the United States dur¬ 
ing the Mexican-American War of 1846-48. This may 
be, archaeologically speaking, a more accurate assess¬ 
ment. As discussed, the Aztecs and the other Uto-Aztec- 
ans may have originated farther north, even with the 
migration of Asiatic tribes from Siberia, the tradition¬ 
al route of Native Americans into the Americas. The 
Indians already settled in Mexico called the newcomers 
like the Toltecs and Aztecs, the Nahuatl speakers, Chi- 
chimecas, a term loosely translated as “barbarians.” 
Aztec legend recounts there were seven Aztec tribes, 
including the Tepenecs and the Acolhuas. The Aztecs 
were the last to arrive in Anahuac, as they called the 
Valley of Mexico. 

The arrival of the Spanish in the 16th century with 
Hernan Cortes, who landed at Vera Cruz in 1519, was 
the end of Aztec independence, and ultimately that of all 
the peoples of Mesoamerica. Early Spanish missionaries, 
after viewing the blood sacrifices of the Aztecs, made it 
their goal to eradicate the Aztec culture and with it their 
Nahuatl language. However, there were scholars among 
the missionaries who saw that the culture of the Aztecs 
merited preservation. Thus rather than being destroyed, 
Nahuatl was preserved in considerable measure by 
enlightened members of the religious orders whose 
majority attempted to destroy it. Today some 1.5 million 
Mexicans still speak Nahuatl, although the language of 
the Classical period ended with the defeat of the Aztecs. 
Today Nahuatl is enriched by a large vocabulary of 
Spanish “loan words,” as Spanish and English have been 
enlivened by Nahuatl words. Geographically speaking 
those who use Nahuatl also include those as far south 
as the Pipil of El Salvador, thus embracing the whole of 
Mesoamerica. Considering its influence on English, one 
can say that today perhaps a larger area is influenced 
by Nahuatl than at any other time in the history of the 
language. 

See also Aztecs, human sacrifice and the; Mexico, 
CONQUEST OF; NATIVES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
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John Murphy 

Nantes, Edict of 

The Edict of Nantes was the royal decree of Henry IV 
that ended the French Wars of Religion in 1598. 

In 1562 the massacre of a Huguenot congregation 
in Vassy, carried out by Francis, duke of Guise, trig¬ 
gered the French Wars of Religion. The Catholic noble 
houses led by the duke, a religious fanatic, escalated 
the nationwide violence against the so-called Hugue¬ 
not (Calvinist) heresy. In response, the Huguenots, with 
Henry of Navarre as their leader, retaliated by devastat¬ 
ing Catholic communities under their control. 

The ongoing religious conflict was complicated by 
political struggles within the royal court. After the death 
of Henry II in 1559, his three sons, Francis II, Charles 
IX, and Henry III, would successively wear the crown. 
Their mediocre political and military skills left a vacuum 
at the heart of royal authority, which enabled the House 
of Guise to make a move. Queen Catherine de Medi- 
cis, their mother and a Machiavellian stateswoman, was 
determined to defend the hereditary rights of her three 
sons and preserve the Crown for her family. 

After three major military confrontations and two 
failures to sustain negotiated peace in the 1560s, the two 
sides reached the third peace at St. Germain in 1570, 
which offered more favorable deals to the Huguenots. 
On August 23,1572, the Huguenots from all over France 
gathered in Paris to celebrate the marriage of their leader 
Henry of Navarre, now a converted Catholic, to Marga¬ 
ret, the queen’s daughter. The reconciliatory event, how¬ 
ever, turned into a massacre of the Huguenots by the 
Catholic faction of the court. It remains murky whether 
or not Catherine de Medicis personally conspired in 
or ordered such a senseless bloodshed. The havoc of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, however, killed an entire gen¬ 
eration of Huguenot leaders, claimed more than 15,000 
innocent lives, and, thereafter, prolonged the Wars of 
Religion for another two decades. 
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The turning point of the domestic crisis came with the 
Wars of Three Henries (1584-89), Henry of Guise versus 
Henry of Navarre versus Henry III, who had ascended 
to the Crown in 1574. During the war, Henry of Guise, 
whose ambition now was to succeed Henry III, conspired 
with Philip II of Spain, who needed the French support 
for checking England and suppressing the Netherlands’s 
Protestant rebellion. In 1588, Henry of Guise and his 
Catholic League marched into Paris, besieged Henry III, 
and pressed him to abdicate the throne. While being still 
free, Henry III, a pious and militant Catholic, allied with 
Henry of Navarre, who converted back to the Huguenot 
faith after the St. Bartholomew’s Day massacre. After the 
king made his own brother-in-law the heir to the throne, 
the two Henries marched against Henry of Guise and 
the Catholic League. Soon, the bodyguards of Henry III 
assassinated Henry of Guise. Shortly thereafter, the aged 
queen died and a Dominican monk murdered Henry III. 
Henry of Navarre, the only survivor, succeeded to the 
throne of France as Henry IV in 1589. 

It took a full decade for the first Bourbon king, Henry 
IV, to end the religious wars and to reconstruct peace. He 
solemnly adjured his Huguenot faith again to become a 
Catholic in 1593. This compelled Pope Clement VIII to 
grant him absolution in the same year. The peace with 
Rome enabled him gradually to dissolve the Catholic 
League in France and pacify Spain overseas. 

STATE RELIGION 

On April 13, 1598, Henry IV promulgated an edict 
in Nantes, Brittany. It ordained that Catholicism 
would be restored and reestablished as the religion of 
the state, and the Catholic Church would preserve its 
privilege of collecting tithe, observing holidays, and 
enforcing restrictions regarding marriage. Meanwhile, 
it permitted Protestants to live in the kingdom without 
being questioned, annoyed, or compelled to change 
their faith against their conscience. Moreover, the edict 
offered Protestants rights to property, to public offices, 
to education in a few designated Protestant colleges, to 
holding their own synod, and to having cases involv¬ 
ing breaches of the edict to be adjudicated by special 
courts composed of half Catholic and half Protestant 
judges. It further bestowed on Protestants freedom of 
worship in about 100 fortified towns and cities out¬ 
side the city of Paris, where they retained right to self- 
defense for eight years. 

The Edict of Nantes appeared unpopular among both 
the Catholics and the Protestants at the time, but Henry 
IV had the personal charm and the political strength to 
implement and enforce it. While Europe was engulfed 


by religious wars, the edict defied the existing ideal of 
universal faith: “one faith, one law, one king” (une foi, 
un loi, un roi) and experimented with a policy that was 
more tolerant than the principle of “as the ruler, so the 
religion” (cuius regio, eius religio ) embodied in the Peace 
of Augsburg of the Holy Roman Empire in 1555. 

However, a fanatic Catholic assassinated Henry IV, 
the first tolerant monarch in the age of Reformation, in 
1610. The edict, observed for about 90 years, was revoked 
by Louis xiv, the grandson of Henry IV, in 1685. 

See also Calvin, John; Medici family. 

Further reading: Baumgartner, Frederic. France in the Sixteenth 
Century. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1995; Diefendorf, Bar¬ 
bara. Beneath the Cross—Catholics and Huguenots in Six¬ 
teenth Century Paris. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1991; Holt, Mack P. The French Wars of Religion, 1562-1629. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995; Horne, Alistair. 
La Belle France: A Short History. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
2005; Salmon, John H. M. Society in Crisis, France in the Six¬ 
teenth Century. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1975. 

Wenxi Liu 

Natives of North America 

Perhaps no other group in human history has experienced 
as extreme a change in its circumstances as did the indig¬ 
enous inhabitants of the Western Hemisphere between 
1450 and 1750. The so-called Columbian exchange, 
set off by Christopher Columbus’s 1492 voyage from 
Spain, completely altered the ecology, economy, and web 
of social relationships among the diverse peoples that 
Columbus (inaccurately) named “Indians.” 

The people who populated North and South Amer¬ 
ica between 40,000 and 15,000 years ago crossed what 
was then a land bridge between Siberia and modern 
Alaska and gradually settled the hemisphere. When a 
worldwide Ice Age ended about 10,000 years ago, the 
land route between Asia and the Americas disappeared. 
By the time of Columbus’s first voyage, historians and 
anthropologists have estimated that the hemispheric 
population stood between 10 million and 75 million, 
most living in Central and South America. 

The peoples of North America were diverse in almost 
every possible way except biologically. Experts argue 
about the extent of North America’s precontact popu¬ 
lation—the range is 1 million to 18 million—but most 
agree that populations began declining several hundred 
years before Europeans showed up. By 1450, some large 
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Algonquian village on the Pamlico River estuary, showing Native 
structures, agriculture, and spiritual life 


Indian communities in the Southwest, Pacific Northwest, 
and middle Mississippi Valley had vanished or dispersed, 
abandoning sophisticated buildings and artifacts. Fac¬ 
tors that have been proposed to explain these declines 
include climate change, warfare, and disease. 

By 1450, there were dozens of tribal groups and 
alliances speaking diverse languages and following very 
different religious and social customs. There were some 
commonalities: Most Indians were animists, believing in 
the spiritual power of their natural surroundings. They 
devised elaborate rituals to placate these spirits, especially 
those of animals they had killed. In many areas human 
burials were placed in elaborate and extensive earthen 
mounds. Most tribes respected shamans (healers) and 
believed that a Great Spirit oversaw the natural world. 
Because tribes were likely to move often in search of better 
land or more abundant game—or to avoid other hostile 
tribes—property ownership in the European sense was all 
but unknown. Archaeologists have found abundant evi¬ 


dence of trade routes that spanned the continent, bring¬ 
ing tribes together in the process of barter and exchange. 

In most North American tribes, women were in 
charge of agricultural production, while men hunted for 
game. Maize (corn), first cultivated in Mexico, was by 
the time of contact a basic crop in much of North Amer¬ 
ica. Squash and beans were also staples of most tribes’ 
diets. While by no means environmentalists in any mod¬ 
ern sense, most North American tribes were well adapted 
to their surroundings and were often helpful to inexpe¬ 
rienced Europeans. For example, natives taught French 
explorers how to build lightweight birchbark canoes to 
travel where their clunky wooden ships were useless. Oth¬ 
ers helped Europeans identify strange plants and animals, 
learning which were edible and which poisonous. Most 
famously, Squanto, a Patuxet who had been kidnapped 
by an English slave trader in 1614, returned to America 
in time to teach the Pilgrims how to fish and grow corn, 
keeping them alive to hold a Thanksgiving in 1621. 

Warfare was a constant among various Indian groups 
both before and after European contact. Early on, some 
tribal groups welcomed alliances with Europeans as a way 
to overpower their traditional rivals, in part by acquiring 
the foreigners’ goods and technologies, especially their 
superior weapons. But as the trickle of Europeans became 
a flood, especially in British-claimed regions, some tribes 
forged alliances with traditional friends and even enemies 
to counter European threats to Indian survival. 

For example, Algonquian chief Powhatan, head of 
a strong confederacy, at first welcomed Jamestown set¬ 
tlers, even allowing his daughter, Pocahontas, to marry 
Englishman John Rolfe. But in 1622, Powhatan’s broth¬ 
er Opechancanough, now leader of the Powhatan 
Confederacy, launched a surprise attack on settlers, 
killing more than three hundred of them and capturing 
women and children. Ultimately, the Virginians rallied, 
using trickery and even poison to reclaim their hold¬ 
ings. In this early war, as in later conflicts, tribes were 
responding to growing white populations. Whites were 
no longer perceived simply as traders who would soon 
move on; they had become settlers using—and claiming 
as their own—traditional tribal lands. 

Disease did even more damage than European land 
grabs and weapons of war. Because Indians were geneti¬ 
cally very similar, and because they had been isolated 
in the New World for many centuries, they were at the 
mercy of pathogens carried by the invaders. The worst 
of these was smallpox, with measles and influenza also 
sowing death. These diseases killed Europeans, too, but 
ravaged the Indian population. Long before germs were 
known to cause disease, Europeans praised God for 
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smiting Indian enemies, thus making it easier to colo¬ 
nize America. Some Europeans “assisted” this process 
by purposely distributing to Indians smallpox-infected 
blankets and other tainted goods. Smallpox epidemics 
could and did change the course of battles and negotia¬ 
tions between natives and Europeans. 

SOUTHWEST 

Descendants of the Anasazi, whose complex civiliza¬ 
tion came to a puzzling end in about 1300 c.e., the 
Pueblo Indians, including Hopi and Zuni, for centuries 
had lived in settled agricultural communities in today’s 
southwestern United States. The Spanish, who had 
already made a fortune exploiting Central and South 
America, in the 17th century also began aggressively 
exploring the southern reaches of North America, with 
terrible consequences for the native population. In 
1598, Juan de Onate marched four hundred soldiers, 
priests, and colonists into New Mexico, killing almost 
half the residents of the cliff city of Acoma and forcing 
most of the rest into slavery. 

In 1680, Pope, a Pueblo religious leader who had been 
punished for rejecting Franciscan priests’ attempts to 
convert him, led the Pueblo Revolt, the most success¬ 
ful native retaliation in this era of European occupation. 
Indian ranks had thinned through disease and compelled 
labor, but they still outnumbered the Spanish colony of 
about three thousand. The Pueblo peoples spoke several 
different languages, yet they managed to unite, with the 
help of traditionally hostile Apache, to expel the Span¬ 
iards and destroy symbols of Catholicism. Although 
internal native strife, including raids by Apache and 
Navajo enemies, soon resumed, and the Spanish retook 
New Mexico in 1692, the Pueblo were treated with 
greater respect, becoming one of the few tribal groupings 
in North America to mostly retain ancestral homelands. 

SOUTHEAST AND FLORIDA 

In 1513, Hernan Ponce de Leon invaded Florida in 
search of slaves, wealth, and promises of eternal youth 
but was repulsed by local Calusa Indians. More sus¬ 
tained and far-ranging efforts led by Hernando De 
Soto and others in the 1540s explored the Gulf coast 
and penetrated as far as the Great Plains. Not until 
1565 did King Philip ii authorize what was essential¬ 
ly a Florida military base to deter British, French, and 
Dutch piracy of Spanish gold. In the process, the Span¬ 
ish massacred a tiny colony of refugee French Hugue¬ 
nots and built a fort at St. Augustine, the oldest U.S. 
site continuously peopled by Europeans. Efforts to con¬ 
vert the local Guale tribe sparked an uprising in 1597. 


The tiny Spanish colony put down the uprising in 1602 
but never attracted more than a few thousand settlers. 

In other sections of the Southeast, a confederacy 
among four tribes—the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
and Creek—preceded the European invasion. They would 
be tested by European incursions that forced these tribes 
to relocate, sometimes competing among themselves for 
territory. By 1745, the Cherokee were allied with the 
British in their effort to contain France and Spain, focus¬ 
ing on lands between Florida and the recently established 
colony of Georgia. In this period, Creek began migrat¬ 
ing to Florida under pressure from both Europeans and 
members of their own tribe. In the 19th century, they 
would call themselves Seminole. 

BRITISH AND FRENCH AMERICAN ALLIANCES 

The five (later six) tribes that became the Iroquois Con¬ 
federacy (Haudenosaunee) centered in what became 
New York State, had also, prior to European con¬ 
tact, initiated a Great League of Peace in response to 
destructive warfare among tribes. These “people of the 
longhouse” included the Mohawk, Seneca, Onondaga, 
Cayuga, and Oneida tribes, joined in the early 1700s by 
Carolina’s Tuscarora. The Iroquois were not nomadic 
but lived in large villages. Their longhouses were wood 
and bark structures that might be 400 feet long and 
accommodated many family groups. 

Skilled negotiators, the tribes individually and con¬ 
federacy as a whole for a time held their own against 
Dutch, British, and French claims and demands. Some 
among the Iroquois hoped to remain neutral, but they 
soon were edging toward the British. By the 1670s, the 
Iroquois and British had pledged mutual friendship. 
After a sneak attack by French forces in 1687, the Five 
Nations retaliated by attacking New France settle¬ 
ments on behalf of British objectives in what was known 
in North America as King William’s War. They fought 
both the French and France’s Indian allies, including 
the Huron and Abenaki and Algonquian people of the 
Great Lakes region. Both groups of Indians inflicted 
and suffered terrible casualties; by 1701, the Iroquois 
were promising their people to remain neutral in future 
European conflicts. 

By 1750, eastern and Great Lakes Indians of many 
tribes, displaced by white settlement, were seeking new 
lands in the Ohio Valley, on the frontier between Brit¬ 
ish and French territorial claims and control. The Iro¬ 
quois, as well as Shawnee, Delaware, Cherokee, and 
Chickasaw, were all trying to use this no-man’s-land to 
enhance trade and perhaps prevent both the British and 
French from expanding even farther into the continent. 
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In 1749, Virginia awarded some of its favored citizens 
development rights to almost 8,000 square miles of the 
Ohio Valley. The ensuing French and Indian wars would 
set off a series of events that ultimately made hundreds 
of Native tribes—survivors of 25 8 years of warfare, land 
loss, and disease—strangers in their own land. 

Further reading: Axtell, James. Beyond 1492: Encounters 
in Colonial North America. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1992; Brandon, William. The Rise and Fall of North 
American Indians: From Prehistory through Geronimo. Lan- 
ham, MD: Taylor Trade Publishing, 2003; Knaut, Andrew 
L. The Pueblo Revolt of 1680: Conquest and Resistance in 
Seventeenth-Century New Mexico. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1995; Richter, Daniel K. The Ordeal of the 
Longhouse: The Peoples of the Iroquois League in the Fra 
of European Colonization. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1992. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Neo-Confucianism in Japan 

Neo-Confucianism was the revival and reinterpretation 
of the thoughts and principles of the ancient Chinese 
philosopher Confucius (551-479 b.c.e.) in China in the 
11th century. Neo-Confucianism was used as state pol¬ 
icy by the Tokugawa Ieyasu Shogunate (1603-1867) 
as a means of social control. It emphasized paternalism 
and promoted a strong central government. The studies 
promoted by Neo-Confucianism also led to an increase 
in the practice of traditional Shinto and the study of 
Japanese historical texts. Its central tenet was that har¬ 
mony could be established and maintained in society 
only through creating and nourishing proper relation¬ 
ships between superiors and inferiors. Superiors have 
the duty to behave in a wise and benevolent manner to¬ 
ward social inferiors, who in return should behave with 
restraint, propriety, and, above all, obedience toward 
their superiors. 

When Tokugawa Ieyasu rose to prominence, Japan 
was decentralized and power was divided among feu¬ 
dal domains. It was questionable whether the shogunal 
government would be able to enforce its will over the 
outlying regions. Tokugawa drew from the teaching 
of Fujiwara Seika (1561—1619) in utilizing Neo-Con- 
fucianist ideas to draw the country together. Though 
ultimately successful it required a long and complex 
struggle over the regional nobility. The promotion of 
Bushido, or the Way of the Warrior, also reinforced 


the bonds between patrons and followers in a code of 
honor as a meaningful objective in life. 

THREE SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 

There were three schools of Neo-Confucianist thought 
in Japan. They were the Kogaku, the Oyomeigaku, 
and the Shushigaku schools. Of these, the most influ¬ 
ential was the Shushigaku, which was promoted by the 
Tokugawa Shogunate; it was based on the work of the 
Chinese philosopher Zhu Xi (Chu Hsi 1130-1200). 
Zhu Xi was the principal founder of Neo-Confucian¬ 
ism in China. He emphasised the role of the thought 
of Confucius and his follower Mencius. He also inte¬ 
grated the concept of human nature (/?') with matter 
[chi) as the essence of the nature of humanity. Zhu and 
his followers stressed the need for the rigorous investi¬ 
gation of ethical conduct and personal actions as part 
of the systematic evaluation of the universe. This was 
found to be of great use in Tokugawa Japan and helped 
to support the bakuhan system of social hierarchies 
because it was interpreted to promote stability. 

The Oyomeigaku school was based on the thought 
of the Chinese philosopher Wang Yangming (Wang 
Yang-ming 1472-1529), who combined an idealistic 
interpretation of Confucianism with a career of military 
and governmental service. Wang stressed the need for the 
intuitive understanding of the world and the importance 
of self-knowledge and self-study. This strongly contra¬ 
dicted Zhu’s attempt to understand the world through 
the study of existing, external texts. The Kogaku school 
was dedicated to resurrecting the original thought of 
Confucius and Mencius, which its proponents held had 
been contaminated by the interpretation of Neo-Con- 
fucianists. The return to “Ancient Learning,” which is 
central to Kogaku, would bring a return to a better time 
than the present. The person most credited with formu¬ 
lating the Kogaku school was Ito Jinsai (1627-1705), 
who established the School for the Study of Ancient 
Meaning, which has lasted into the 20th century. 

Ito Jinsai established a reputation for a humani¬ 
tarian approach to the world and promoted a life of 
selfless diligence. These contending schools of thought 
in Japan conflicted with each other. However Neo- 
Confucianism provided a means of legitimation for 
the shogunate established by Tokugawa Ieyasu and 
ensured its success as the central control of Japan. 

See also Bushido, Tokugawa period in Japan; Tokuga¬ 
wa BAKUHAN SYSTEM, JAPAN. 

Further reading: Huang, Siu-Chi. Essentials of Neo-Confu¬ 
cianism: Fight Major Philosophers of the Song and Ming 
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Periods. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1999; Najita, Tet- 
suo, ed. Tokugawa Political Writings. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1998; Nosco, Peter, ed. Confucianism and 
Tokugawa Culture. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1997. 

John Walsh 

Nerchinsk, Treaty of 

The Treaty of Nerchinsk, 1689, was China’s first trea¬ 
ty with Russia and was important because it settled 
the boundary between the two empires and began 
diplomatic relations on an equal footing. In the mid- 
17th century, Russia’s eastward conquest across Siberia 
reached the Amur River region on the boundary of the 
newly established Qing (Ch’ing) Empire in China. In 
1675, Russia sent Nicolai G. Spathary as ambassador to 
the Chinese court, and he was received by the Kangxi 
(K’ang-hsi) emperor; he learned all he could about Chi¬ 
na but otherwise returned home empty-handed. 

Kangxi’s early years were focused on suppressing a 
serious revolt in southern and southwestern China (called 
the Revolt of the Three Feudatories, ended in 1681) and 
the Ming loyalist movement on Taiwan (ended in 1683). 
Next he dealt with Russia’s advance to areas claimed by 
China by ordering General Pengcun, at the head of 10,000 
soldiers, 5,000 sailors, and 200 pieces of artillery, to take 
on the small Russian force at Albazin in 1685, which he 
captured and then returned home. The reinforced Rus¬ 
sians however returned, rebuilt their fort at Albazin, and 
continued to raid the Amur region. China did not wish 
to continue a protracted conflict that might drive the yet 
unpacified Olod Mongols to the Russian fold. 

Thus the two countries agreed to negotiations at 
Nerchinsk in 1688. The Chinese delegation was headed 
by Prince Songgotu and had two Jesuit priests, Jean- 
Franqois Gerbillon and Thomas Pereira, as interpreters. 
The Russian delegation was led by Fedor A. Golovin. 
Each delegation was supporter by a large contingent of 
soldiers, the Chinese one being much larger. The Treaty 
of Nerchinsk was signed on September 7, 1689. It had 
six articles and was in five languages, Chinese, Manchu, 
Mongolian, Russian, and Fatin, with the Fatin version 
being the official text. The treaty delineated the boundary 
between Russian Siberia and Chinese Manchuria along 
the Argun and Amur Rivers to the mouth of the Ker- 
bechi, and along the Outer Xingan (Hsing-an, Stenovoi 
in Russian) to the sea. The Russian-built fort at Albazin 
was to be demolished and Russian residents there were 
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A portrait of the Kangxi emperor in court dress, from a silk scroll 
hanging in the Palace Museum in Beijing 


to be repatriated. It also provided for the right of resi¬ 
dence and trade between peoples of the two countries, 
the issuing of passports, and the extradition of fugitives. 

The Treaty of Nerchinsk was negotiated between two 
equal countries. Russia gained 93,000 square miles of 
hitherto disputed territory that included Nerchinsk while 
China secured Albazin and peace with Russia that would 
allow it to deal with and eventually defeat the western 
or Olod Mongols. Most significantly it regularized Chi- 
nese-Russian relations and began the periodic exchange 
of diplomatic missions between the two countries. 

See also Jesuits in Asia; Kaikhta, Treaty of; Qing 
(Ch’ing) dynasty, rise and zenith. 

Further reading: Mancall, Mark. Russia and China: Their 
Diplomatic Relations to 1728. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1971; Sebes, Joseph S. The Jesuits and 
the Sino-Russian Treaty of Nerchinsk, 1689: The Diary of 
Thomas Pereira. Rome: Institutum Historicum, 1961. 
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Netherlands, revolt against Spanish 
rule in the 

The revolt of the Netherlands, often known as the Dutch 
Revolt, or the Eighty Years’ War, started in f568 and 
was only finally resolved by the Treaty of Westphalia 
in 1648. It began with 17 provinces in the Netherlands 
rising up against the rule by the Spanish royal family, 
the Habsburgs. The reasons for the revolt were three¬ 
fold. The transformation of Spain under the Habsburgs, 
from a European power to a major world empire with 
extensive colonies in the Americas led to involvement in 
numerous wars, and the taxes imposed on the Nether¬ 
lands to help pay for these wars were greatly resented. 
Many of the towns and cities in the Netherlands also re¬ 
sented Habsburg moves to centralize the administration 
of the region. By the 1560s, Protestantism had become 
popular in parts of the Netherlands, with the Habsburgs 
being keen to restore Roman Catholicism. 

When friction started between Antoine Perrenot 
de Granvelle, the French statesman whom Philip II 
of Spain appointed to the Netherlands, and the many 
burghers in the Netherlands, it rapidly led to religious 
tensions. In August 1566, a small Catholic church was 
stormed and images of Catholic saints were destroyed. 
It was quickly followed by similar moves elsewhere, and 
Philip II responded by sending in soldiers. When some 
of his opponents were executed, a rebellion broke out, 
with William of Orange, an influential Protestant politi¬ 
cian, becoming its figurehead. The Battle of Rheindalen, 
on April 23, 1568, marked the start of the revolt. 

Initially the Spanish were able to crush the rebel¬ 
lion, but when the rebels launched a naval assault in 
1572 and captured the town of Brielle (Brill), the Prot¬ 
estants quickly rallied to support the rebels. Soon the 
northern provinces of the Netherlands were effectively 
independent of Spanish rule, and when Spanish soldiers 
tried to reimpose Imperial rule, the fighting escalated. 
There were some who wanted the younger brother of 
the French king—Hercule Francois, duke of Anjou—to 
become the new king of the Netherlands, but this idea 
fell through after two years, as did one to make Eliza¬ 
beth I of England the queen of the Netherlands. 

The ruthless manner in which the Spanish com¬ 
mander, the duke of Alba, tried to retake the Nether¬ 
lands led to an intense hatred of the Spanish. The action 
that earned the duke his reputation came after a seven- 
month siege of the city of Haarlem. In July 1573, Alba’s 
victorious soldiers massacred the entire garrison. In 
October 1575, the Spanish slaughtered many people in 


Antwerp, the largest city in the region, and large num¬ 
bers of its inhabitants fled. 

In 1585, Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, brought 
6,000 English soldiers to fight alongside the Dutch 
rebels. Two years later, the English withdrew, but not 
before many important English, including Sir Walter 
Raleigh, had fought against the Spanish. As the stakes 
rose, the Spanish gathered together their armada for a 
naval attack on England in 1588, but this failed. In the 
following year, Maurice of Orange, the son of William of 
Orange, took the offensive and captured Breda in 1590. 
By this time, the north of the Netherlands was enjoying 
effective independence, with fighting continuing until 
1609. It was during the mid-1590s that the Englishman 
Guy Fawkes fought on the Spanish side, gaining some 
experience in the use of explosives, which resulted in 
his recruitment for the Gunpowder Plot of 1605. From 
1609 to 1621 there was a 12-year truce, with fighting 
starting again in 1622 and merging with the Thirty 
Years’ War, which ended in 1648. 

Further reading: Geyl, Pieter. The Revolt of the Netherlands 
1555-1609. London: Williams & Norgate, 1932; Parker, 
Geoffrey. The Dutch Revolt. Harmondsworth: Penguin 
Books, 1977. 

Justin Corfield 

New France 

Although arriving late to the European scramble for 
North America, France for a time claimed the largest 
portion of today’s United States and Canada, stretch¬ 
ing from Newfoundland to Louisiana and including 
the Great Lakes and Mississippi Valley. However, New 
France failed to attract a large population and, by 
1750, France was near losing much of its territory to 
an ascendant British North America. 

In 1524, Italian explorer Giovanni di Verrazano 
was hired by France’s King Francis I to find a passage 
through North America to Asia, a route that, after many 
nations failed to find this “Northwest Passage,” was 
eventually confirmed to be mythical. However, Verra¬ 
zano did bring back information about Atlantic coastal 
regions from Carolina to Nova Scotia. A decade later, 
seeking gold and the elusive sea passage to the Orient, 
Jacques Cartier, who may have been part of Verrazano’s 
expedition, commanded three voyages. He sailed into 
the St. Lawrence River, planting a cross bearing the 
king’s coat of arms to claim a region that included sites 
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that became Quebec and Montreal. Returning in 1541, 
Cartier and his crew established the tiny and short-lived 
colony of Charlesbourg-Royal, near Montreal, causing 
tension with the Iroquois and other local tribes. Scur¬ 
vy and fierce winter weather soon ended the colonial 
experiment. After a series of exploratory trips, Cartier 
returned to France carrying what he believed were gold 


and diamonds; his booty proved to be iron pyrite (fools’ 
gold) and common quartz. 

Although Crown-sanctioned explorations faded 
after Cartiers’s inauspicious final voyage, fishermen 
from France (and many other European countries) 
maintained a robust presence in North America as did 
traders in furs who dealt with local native tribes. It was 
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these opportunities that reawakened French interest in 
North America. 

NEW FRANCE BEGINNINGS 

Samuel de Champlain was a map maker employed by a 
fur-trading company, not a military man, but his lead¬ 
ership abilities during renewed French explorations in 
the early 1600s made him New France’s “father” and 
its first governor. In 1608, Champlain and his associ¬ 
ates chose a location on the St. Lawrence River at Que¬ 
bec as their fur-trading settlement. Champlain forged 
alliances with many Indian tribes, including the Huron 
of the Great Lakes, and also championed the idea of 
more permanent French settlement along the St. Law¬ 
rence. In 1633, two years before his death, Champlain 
was appointed New France’s governor by Cardinal 
Richelieu, top minister to King Louis XIII. 

Eastern Canada was not the only focus of French 
interest in North America. As fur traders penetrated 
deeper into the continent in search of the best pelts and 
cooperative native suppliers, their efforts led to further 
exploration and land claims. In 1673, Canadian-born 
Louis Jolliet and French Jesuit missionary Pere Jacques 
Marquette used information from natives to trace the 
oceanward course of the Mississippi River in hopes, 
soon dashed, that it flowed into the Pacific Ocean. 
Father Marquette, who was a missionary to tribes in 
what is now Michigan, died soon after this exhausting 
expedition on the banks of a river later named the Pere 
Marquette in his honor. Jolliet, who had early on given 
up the priesthood for fur trading, later explored Hudson 
Bay and mapped the Labrador coast. 

Four years after this Mississippi expedition, French- 
born Rene-Robert Cavelier, sieur de LaSalle, who had 
relocated to New France in 1667, pushed French ter¬ 
ritorial claims yet further. Arriving at the huge river’s 
mouth in 1682, LaSalle claimed the vast Mississippi 
Valley for France, naming this territory Louisiana, for 
King Louis XIV. LaSalle’s ambitions, fueled by greed 
and possible mental illness, did not stop there. Prom¬ 
ising to claim Spanish Mexico for France, the adven¬ 
turer ran out of supplies and was murdered in 1687 by 
his own hungry men. Born into a wealthy Montreal 
family, Jean-Baptiste Le Moyne, sieur de Bienville in 
1701 became acting governor of France’s new southern 
claims and for 40 years fought to keep his small French 
colony safe amid Indian, Spanish, and British hostil¬ 
ity. In 1718, Bienville spearheaded the creation of New 
Orleans as an administrative center and port. 

Unlike the British in their early colonial years, France 
did not have excess population at home and provided 


little incentive for its citizens to brave a stormy Atlan¬ 
tic and face a harsh climate and often-hostile Native 
population in the New World. Early on, the tiny French 
presence in Canada was 80 percent male and consisted 
mainly of fishermen, fur traders, and Franciscan and 
Jesuits priests. Known by the Indians as the “Black 
Robes,” the priests intended to convert Indians to 
Catholicism. An early religious mission, called Sainte- 
Marie, among the Hurons, was built in 1615. Located 
on Ontario’s Wye River, by 1639, it was home base for 
13 priests. When fighting broke out in 1648 between 
the Huron and their Iroquois enemies, the priests set 
fire to their mission, fearing its desecration. 

From 1627 to 1663, a centralized commercial 
company created by Cardinal Richelieu struggled to 
squeeze profits out of New France, succeeding only 
with furs. There were barely 3,000 colonists in 1663, 
when King Louis XIV intervened, making New France 
an official French province. Troops were sent to protect 
settlements with fortifications, and to project French 
power to native tribes and European rivals. A royal 
shipment of 850 prospective brides, known as filles du 
roi, or “the king’s young women,” helped to stabilize 
the colony and assure natural increase in its population. 
By 1700, New France had 19,000 white inhabitants. 

Under this new regime, St. Lawrence River estates 
were set aside for nobles and military officers. A near- 
feudal setup, it was called the seigneurial system. New 
France’s habitants , or ordinary settlers, mostly farmed 
land owned by some two hundred seigneuries granted 
by the Crown. This tenant farming system of rents and 
allotments outlasted French control (and the French 
monarchy), surviving into the 19th century. 

Although agriculture would occupy the energies 
of the great majority of French Canadians, the voya- 
geurs —fur traders who traveled to French outposts 
like Detroit (founded in 1701 by Antoine de la Mothe 
Cadillac) and Prairie du Chien (Wisconsin)—had 
a more romantic image. Generally, voyageurs were 
licensed by the authorities; their rivals were the so- 
called coureurs de bois, unlicensed traders who aggres¬ 
sively explored the farthest reaches of French Ameri¬ 
ca, including New Orleans, in pursuit of valuable furs, 
especially beaver pelts, and markets for their animal 
skins and other goods. 

CHALLENGES TO LRENCH 

Compared to the British and Spanish in this era, French 
colonists treated Native Americans with great respect. 
Friendly relations with local Indian tribes were cru¬ 
cial to French success in the fur trade; colonists were 
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also well aware that their numbers were too small to 
deter major attacks. From the Indian viewpoint, the 
fact that Frenchmen were not arriving in huge num¬ 
bers assured some tribal leaders that they could coex¬ 
ist with these interlopers. 

On the other hand, good intentions on both sides 
did little to spare the Indians from deadly smallpox and 
other European diseases. Jesuit pressure on Indians to 
adopt Catholicism, along with European clothing and 
behavior, although attracting quite a few converts, was 
generally met with suspicion. There was a significant 
level of intermarriage, mostly between French men and 
Indian women, creating a group known as Metis. The 
Huron and other Great Lakes and eastern tribes began 
forging strong alliances with the French in 1615, but 
wars with the powerful Iroquois Confederacy, allies of 
Britain, punctuated the history of New France. 

New France’s huge landholdings were a noose that 
encircled Britain’s Atlantic Seaboard colonies, leading 
to a number of altercations between the two European 
superpowers, both at home and in North America. The 
1713 Treaty of Utrecht that ended the 12-year-long War 
of the Spanish Succession gave Britain dominion over 
a large sector of eastern French Canada including the 
rich agricultural lands of Acadia and destroyed much of 
France’s overseas trade. By the time war again broke out 
in 1754, the population of British North America was 20 
times larger than New France’s and France’s grip on North 
America was near its end. When French emperor Napo¬ 
leon I sold Louisiana to the new United States in 1803, 
New France was a memory, although its French Canadian 
and Cajun cultures would survive and flourish. 

Further reading: Eccles, W. J. The Trench in North America, 
1500-1783, 3rd ed. East Lansing: Michigan State University 
Press, 1998; Greer, Allan. The People of New France. Toron¬ 
to: University of Toronto Press, 1997; Podruchny, Carolyn. 
Making the Voyageur World: Travelers and Traders in the 
North American Fur Trade. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 2006. 
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New Netherland 

This Dutch colonial outpost existed along the Hudson 
River from 1609 to 1664. A relatively small and inef¬ 
fectual colony, it was known for its trade and diversity. 
It was eventually captured by the English and became 
the colony of New York. 



Peter Stuyvesant prepares to defend New Amsterdam against the 
English fleet, seen in the background. 


Following its independence from Spain in the 
1570s, the Netherlands began constructing a worldwide 
empire due in large part to its powerful navy and savvy 
traders. In one of the country’s first colonial ventures, 
Dutch merchants in 1609 financed Henry Hudson to 
explore North America and Hudson discovered the 
river that bears his name. 

In 1614, the Dutch established their first perma¬ 
nent settlement at Fort Nassau, later relocated and 
renamed Fort Orange (present-day Albany). This 
northerly settlement never grew very large and existed 
primarily to trade with Iroquois Indians for furs. In 
1625, the Dutch West India Company established 
New Amsterdam on Manhattan Island to control 
access to the Hudson River. This southerly settlement 
soon attracted a variety of settlers to farm. 

New Netherland was beset by a series of problems 
for most of its history. Relations with Native Americans 
were generally poor. Fort Orange was largely dependent 
on the Iroquois for its survival, while colonists in the 
south drove Algonquians from their lands and fought 
four wars in 20 years with them. Of more pressing con¬ 
cern, however, were the colony’s mismanagement and 
ineffective leadership. The colony never produced a profit 
for its investors, while its most effective governor was the 
autocratic Peter Stuyvesant (1647-64), who barred the 
colonists from participating in their own governance. 

Because of these problems, New Netherland had 
trouble attracting colonists. The Dutch West India Com¬ 
pany did offer patroonships, large land grants with mano¬ 
rial rights, to anyone who took 50 settlers to the colony. 
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However, Kiliaen Van Rensselaer was the only person 
to take up the company’s offer seriously. Lacking Dutch 
settlers, New Netherland opened its borders to dissent¬ 
ers from New England including Anne Hutchinson as 
well as emigrants from Belgium, France, Scandinavia, 
and Germany and African slaves. As one visitor noted 
of New Amsterdam: “There were men of eighteen dif¬ 
ferent languages.” Very quickly the Dutch became a 
minority in their own colony. Ethnic diversity invited 
religious differences and although Stuyvesant attempt¬ 
ed to privilege the Dutch Reformed Church, the com¬ 
pany insisted upon a policy of religious toleration. 
Puritans, Quakers, and Lutherans were common in 
New Netherland, and Jews received greater religious 
freedom than anywhere else in America. 

Ultimately, New Netherland suffered the most 
from foreign competition. A Swedish colony on the 
Delaware River proved a distraction to the Dutch 
and, in 1655, Stuyvesant engineered a military 
takeover of New Sweden. However, Dutch hege¬ 
mony proved short-lived as in 1664 an English fleet 
under the command of Richard Nicolls arrived off 
New Amsterdam. Although Stuyvesant attempted to 
mount a defense of his colony, “a general discontent 
and unwillingness to assist in defending the place 
became manifest among the people.” On August 27, 
Stuyvesant surrendered New Netherland to Nicolls, 
who granted the colonists generous terms, including 
the preservation of their property rights, inheritance 
laws, and religious liberty. 

Further reading: Kammen, Michael. New York: A History. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1975; Rink, Oliver 
A. Holland on the Hudson: An Economic and Social His¬ 
tory of Dutch New York. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1986. 
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New Spain, colonial administration of 

In order to administer their vast holdings in the New 
World, the Spanish Crown devised an exceedingly 
intricate bureaucratic system intended to exert royal 
authority, to protects its economic and political inter¬ 
ests, to maintain order and stability, and to prevent 
the formation of cohesive interest groups that might 
challenge royal authority. In theory, all political and 
legal authority in Spain’s overseas holdings ultimately 
derived from the Crown. 


This system of what has been called “Hispanic 
absolutism” stood in sharp contrast to the situation 
in British North America, where various forms of 
local authority, including colonial and town assem¬ 
blies, mingled with and effectively limited the exercise 
of royal authority. Not so in Spain’s dominions, at least 
in theory, although in practice there quickly emerged 
substantial self-rule. Nor was there any legal or func¬ 
tional separation of executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of government. While some bodies were more 
concerned with judicial matters, others with legislative 
and executive, effective distinctions among these func¬ 
tions did not exist. Nor was there a clear separation 
between royal and ecclesiastical authority, though in 
theory the Crown was the supreme authority in the 
colonies in consequence of the Patronato Real (Royal 
Patronage), which derived its legal basis from papal 
bulls of 1501 and 1508. Habsburg Spain’s political 
culture was highly legalistic and placed a premium on 
the generation of paperwork, demonstrated by both 
the quality of the paper (still crisp after more than four 
centuries) and its quantity, most housed in the massive 
Archive of the Indies in Seville. 

A key characteristic of the byzantine administrative 
hierarchy that governed Spain’s New World holdings was 
the functional overlapping of jurisdictions, as discussed 
later. Some have proposed that the confusion and con¬ 
flicts thus generated were part of an intentional strategy of 
“divide and rule” on the part of the Crown, a mechanism 
meant to ensure that subordinate administrative bodies 
would squabble among themselves, thus permitting the 
Crown to stand above the fray and act as the ultimate 
arbiter whenever serious conflicts arose. If this was not 
an intentional strategy—and opinion is divided on this 
point—it nonetheless worked in practice to that effect. 

HIERARCHICAL STRUCTURE 

At the pinnacle of authority stood the king. Directly sub¬ 
ordinate to him in the royal chain of command was the 
Council of the Indies (Consejo de Indias), established in 
1524, modeled on the Council of Castile, and exercising 
supreme executive, legislative, and judicial authority in 
the day-to-day running of the American “kingdoms.” 
The Council of the Indies, which comprised a dozen or 
so members, drafted and issued laws, interpreted laws, 
and nominated appointees to secular and religious offic¬ 
es, all subject to the king’s final approval. “Its tendency 
was meticulous and bureaucratic. It operated through 
lengthy, deliberative sessions surrounded by massive 
quantities of reports, laws, opinions, briefs, and other 
types of contemporary record. ” 
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Within the colonies, the highest royal authority was 
the viceroy, conceived as the direct representative of 
the Crown in the colony. Viceroys were responsible for 
enforcing law, collecting revenues, administering justice, 
and maintaining order—virtually everything having to 
do with governing the viceroyalty. The viceroyalty was 
the largest administrative unit. 

Until 1717, all of Spain’s American holdings 
fell under the jurisdiction of two viceroyalties: the 
Viceroyalty of New Spain (created in 1535, capital 
Mexico City, embracing all of Southwest North Amer¬ 
ica through Central America to Panama, with much 
of Central America under the jurisdiction of the King¬ 
dom of Guatemala), and the Viceroyalty of Peru (or 
New Castile, created in 1542, capital at Lima, embrac¬ 
ing all of South America not claimed by Portugal). In 
1717, a third viceroyalty, that of New Granada (Ven¬ 
ezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador), was carved out of the 
Viceroyalty of Peru, and in 1776, a fourth, the Viceroy¬ 
alty of La Plata (Argentina). 

Partially subordinate to the viceroy were the audi- 
encias , established before 1550 in Santo Domingo, 
Mexico City, Guatemala, New Galicia (in New Spain), 
and Panama, Lima, and Bogota (in Peru), with more 
added later, and with much shifting of boundaries, 
jurisdictions, and status over the next 250 years. Judi¬ 
cially subordinate only to the Council of the Indies, the 
audiencias served as a kind of appellate court and leg¬ 
islative body, subject to royal approval. Described as 
“the most durable and stable” of the many branches of 
colonial government, audiencias were composed of the 
colonies’ most prominent men: ecclesiastics, captains- 
general, encomenderos, merchants, landowners, and 
others, appointed by the council and king. 

The boundaries between viceregal and audiencia 
authority were never clearly delineated, resulting in much 
disagreement between them. A similar situation obtained 
for local officials subordinate to the audiencias and vice¬ 
roys, most notably alcaldes mayores, corregidores, and 
gobernadores, among whom leading authority Charles 
Gibson has discerned “no appreciable functional distinc¬ 
tion.” Each exercised administrative, judicial, and some 
legislative authority within its districts. Alcaldes were 
superior to regidores, while municipal councils ( ayun- 
tamientos and cabildos ) were generally associated with 
corregidores. Municipal councils were the only form of 
collective self-governance in the Spanish American colo¬ 
nies. There was nothing akin to colonial assemblies of 
British North America, for example. All authority was 
vested in individual officials and corporate bodies direct¬ 
ly subordinate to royal authority. The other major cor¬ 


porate body charged with overseeing Spain’s New World 
colonies was the House of Trade (Casa de Contratacion), 
founded in 1503 and located in Seville, which was to 
trade, commerce, and finance what the Council of the 
Indies was to politics, law, and governance. The Crown, 
through its Seville-based mercantile guild ( consulado ), 
worked to maintain a royal monopoly on a wide variety 
of goods, from precious metals to tobacco to many other 
export commodities. But despite the Crown’s efforts to 
maintain a relationship of mercantilism with the colo¬ 
nies, in everyday practice smuggling, contraband, and 
similar efforts to avoid royal monopolies and royal con¬ 
trols became very common. 

ABSOLUTIST SYSTEM 

At no level of government did there exist any degree of 
democratic decision making. In theory, the system was 
absolutist: All authority flowed from the top down, 
and nothing but compliance from the bottom up. In 
practice there existed a substantial degree of local self- 
governance by individual authorities, and considerable 
deviation from royal laws and decrees, most commonly 
expressed in the phrase obedezco pero no cumplo (“I 
obey but I do not fulfill”). In other words, officials uni¬ 
versally acknowledged the Crown’s supreme authority 
while very often balking at the enforcement of specific 
laws, usually premised on the belief that it was neces¬ 
sary to respond sensibly and pragmatically to realities 
on the ground. Selective enforcement of the New Laws 
of 1542, intended to place limits on the institution of 
encomienda, ranks among the most prominent exam¬ 
ples of this strong tendency to disobey or only selectively 
enforce royal laws and decrees. 

Scholars continue to debate the consequences of this 
structure and style of colonial governance for postcolo¬ 
nial Spanish America. Key questions include the long¬ 
term implications of the institutionalization of endemic 
conflict among various branches of government, with 
the many claimants to political authority vying for 
supremacy, as expressed in the abundant lawsuits, 
appeals, and related forms of litigation that marked the 
entire colonial period. Another concerns the cultural 
legacy bequeathed by the structural tendency toward 
disobedience to royal authority and the formation of a 
political culture in which practical deviation from the 
letter of the law became the norm. Another key area 
of investigation focuses on the ways in which subordi¬ 
nate individuals and collectivities, particularly Indian 
communities, learned to use this elaborate legal struc¬ 
ture to defend and advance their interests, as they did 
throughout the colonial period. 
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Some scholars argue that the Spanish American 
tradition of vesting local authority in individual offi¬ 
cials, combined with the absence of substantial collec¬ 
tive authority and democratic institutions, over time 
generated a political culture that emphasized executive 
authority far more than legislative or judicial author¬ 
ity, provoking sharp conflicts and diverse syntheses with 
republican and representative forms of governance and 
Enlightenment notions of citizenship in the postcolonial 
period, with many variations in time and space. 

Further Reading. Gibson, Charles. Spain in America. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1966; Lynch, John. Spain under the 
Hapsburgs, 2 vols. New York: New York University Press, 
1984; Morse, Richard. New World Soundings. Baltimore, 
MD: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1989. 
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New Spain, Viceroyalty of (Mexico) 

For 300 years (1521-1821), the Viceroyalty of New 
Spain, the richest and most important political jurisdic¬ 
tion in Spain’s American holdings, expanded from its 
original boundaries in central Mexico south and west 
to the Pacific Ocean; south and east to include the Yu¬ 
catan Peninsula, Florida, the Caribbean, northern South 
America, and Central America to contemporary Pana¬ 
ma (the latter in a jurisdictional subdivision called the 
Kingdom of Guatemala); and north to include signifi¬ 
cant portions of what later became the U.S. Southwest. 
At the political, economic, and demographic center of 
this vast colony was the Basin of Mexico, at the heart 
of which lay Mexico City, built atop the ruins of the 
aztec capital of Tenochtitlan. 

CONSEQUENCES OF COLONIAL RULE 

Three hundred years of colonial rule bequeathed to 
New Spain an enduring legacy whose consequences 
remain amply apparent in Mexico and Central America 
today. Most fundamentally, the new colonial order cre¬ 
ated new social and racial hierarchies, with Spaniards 
dominant, Indians subordinate, and, as time passed, 
mestizos (“mixed-race” Spaniards and Indians) occupy¬ 
ing a widening middle ground. 

During the first century of colonial rule, the colo¬ 
ny’s major social institutions can be identified as the 
following: the colonial state and its byzantine admin¬ 
istrative apparatus; the Roman Catholic Church, both 
its “regular” and “secular” branches; encomienda ; 


Indian communities; and the patriarchal family. From 
around the mid-1600s, hacienda, generally accom¬ 
panied by debt peonage, displaced encomienda as the 
principal institution governing land-labor relations 
between Spaniards and Indians, largely in consequence 
of steep population declines among Indians resulting 
from the ravages of epidemic diseases, which effective¬ 
ly rendered encomienda obsolete. 

SECULAR CHURCH’S POWER GROWS 

During the same period, the so-called secular church 
(the ecclesiastical hierarchy emanating from Rome, 
with the pope at its head) grew in power relative to 
the regular church (composed of quasi-independent 
missionary or “mendicant” orders such as the Francis¬ 
cans, Dominicans, Augustinians, Jesuits, and others, 
each governed by specific reglas or rules). This grow¬ 
ing power of the secular church, densely entwined 
with the colonial state, was especially apparent in 
the most densely populated core regions, while the 
missionary orders remained strong in the colony’s 
peripheral zones, such as Yucatan, the northern des¬ 
erts, and elsewhere. 

The overall trend of the colonial period was for the 
regular church to initiate the process of conversion in 
peripheral areas, and, over time, as populations grew 
and the state extended its reach, to cede ecclesiasti¬ 
cal authority to the encroaching secular church. Far 
from a monolithic institution, the colonial church was 
wracked by division and conflict, both within and 
between its major branches. By the end of the colo¬ 
nial period, the Roman Catholic Church, both regular 
and secular, was not only one of the colony’s most 
important social institutions, but also far and away 
its largest landowner. 

Contrary to a popularly held view, surviving Indi¬ 
an communities in New Spain and elsewhere retained 
various forms of collective (or “corporate”) landown- 
ership throughout the colonial period. This too became 
a crucial colonial legacy, especially evident in liberal 
efforts to privatize landownership in the decades after 
independence in 1821, efforts fiercely resisted by both 
the church and Indian communities. 

INDUSTRY 

The Basin of Mexico became and remained the colony’s 
breadbasket and major source of grain, meat, and other 
foodstuffs, as well as domestic industry such as obrajes , 
with expanding market relations especially important 
in the fertile and well-watered zones north and west of 
Mexico City. In the 1540s, the discovery of large depos- 
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its of silver northwest of the Basin of Mexico, centered 
on the province of Zacatecas, provided the colonial state 
with a steady supply of silver bullion, fueling a price 
revolution in Iberia and the rest of Europe and trans¬ 
forming the regional colonial economies of Zacatecas, 
Guanajuato, and other mining regions. 

By the mid-1600s, the sprawling colony sank 
into what one scholar dubbed “New Spain’s century 
of depression,” though the nature and extent of that 
“depression” remain the subject of scholarly debate. 
Compared to the thriving colonies of British North 
America and elsewhere, however, New Spain did expe¬ 
rience a prolonged period of relative economic stagna¬ 
tion. The imperial state’s efforts to redress its colonies’ 
relative economic decline, launched after the War of 
the Spanish Succession (1701-13), are known col¬ 
lectively as the Bourbon Reforms, named after the rul¬ 
ing dynasty that assumed power in Spain after the fall 
of the Habsburgs. 

In a process similar to that unfolding elsewhere in 
the Americas, as time passed, the “creoles” (or crio- 
llos, i.e., Spaniards born in the Americas) became an 
increasingly important and powerful group, despite its 
relatively small size—a gradual shift that by the late 
1700s led to a growing sense of American identity and 
the first stirrings for independence from Spain. Indian 
and “mixed-race” rebellions and uprisings occurred 
throughout the colonial period, but most remained 
local and regional and focused on redress of specific 
grievances relating to colonial governance or perceived 
abuses by individual authorities. 

DEMOGRAPHICS 

The demographic makeup of the colony changed mark¬ 
edly over time, from its initial overwhelming prepon¬ 
derance of Indians and tiny number of Spaniards, to 
steep Indian population decline, to increasing number 
of mestizos and others of “mixed race,” Africans, and 
a small but growing number of creoles. New Spain’s 
population at the end of the colonial period is estimated 
at around 6 million—around 50 percent Indian, 30 to 
40 percent “mixed race,” 10 to 20 percent Spanish and 
creole, and less than 1 percent African. 

In sum, 300 years of colonial rule left a profound 
and lasting legacy across New Spain, in every realm of 
society. Grappling with the nature of that legacy remains 
one of the most challenging and central tasks facing 
scholars of postconquest Mexico and Central America. 

See also Aztecs (Mexica); Dominicans in the Amer¬ 
icas; epidemics in the Americas; Franciscans in the 
Americas; Habsburg dynasty; honor ideology in Lat¬ 


in America; Loyola, Ignatius of, and the Society of 
Jesus; race and racism in the Americas; silver in the 
Americas. 

Further reading. Bakewell, Peter. Silver Mining and Society 
in Colonial Mexico: Zacatecas, 1546-1700. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1971; Cook, Sherburne 
F., and Woodrow Borah. Essays in Population History. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1971-79; Far- 
riss, Nancy M. Maya Society under Colonial Rule: The 
Collective Enterprise of Survival. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1984; Hu-Dehart, Evelyn. Missionaries, 
Miners, and Indians: Spanish Contact with the Yaqui Na¬ 
tion of Northwestern New Spain, 1533-1820. Tucson: 
University of Arizona Press, 1981; Seed, Patricia. To Love, 
Honor, and Obey in Colonial Mexico: Conflicts over Mar¬ 
riage and Choice, 1574-1821. Stanford, CA: Stanford 
University Press, 1988; Taylor, William B. Landlord and 
Peasant in Colonial Oaxaca. Stanford, CA: Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1972; Van Young, Eric. Hacienda and Mar¬ 
ket in 18th-Century Mexico: The Rural Economy of the 
Guadalajara Region, 1675-1820. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1981. 
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Newton, Isaac 

(1642-1727) mathematician 

Isaac Newton was born in 1642 at Woolsthorpe, near 
Grantham, Lincolnshire, England, three months after 
his father, yeoman farmer Isaac, died. Newton’s mother, 
Hannah Ayscough, married the Reverend Barnabas 
Smith and left Newton with his grandparents at age 
three. He grew up to hate his stepfather and never 
psychologically recovered from his mother’s aban¬ 
donment. By the time Smith died in 1653, Newton’s 
personality had been forged; he became distrustful, 
hesitant in dealing with others, and emotionally un¬ 
stable; these would be lifelong traits. 

Newton attended day school in the nearby village 
and the Kings’s Grammar School at Grantham. He 
worked on his mother’s farm at age 14 but returned 
to school in 1660 to prepare for entrance to Trin¬ 
ity College at Cambridge University in 1661. His 
mother refused to pay his tuition so Newton served 
as a subsizar, who performed a variety of jobs for 
fellow students. Newton did not distinguish himself 
at Cambridge, but he privately studied and mastered 
the esteemed works of Rene Descartes and Euclid. 
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Dr. Isaac Barrow, Lucasian Professor of Mathematics 
at Cambridge, became his mentor and brought out 
Newton’s genius. 

AVOIDING THE PLAGUE 

Newton returned to his mother’s farm to avoid the 
plague rampant in Cambridge from 1665 to 1666. 
Without access to his books, Newton discovered dif¬ 
ferential calculus, which he called “direct and inverse 
method of fluxions,” and expansions into infinite series. 
He used common arithmetical elements to make them 
universals. Newton also queried the nature of gravity 
but realized his experiments required more work and 
left the problem until 1685. 

Upon his return to Cambridge in 1667, Newton 
was shown the work of Nikolaus Mercator (1620-87), 
who had recently published Logaritbmotechnia. This 
contained some of the methods Newton had used while 
experimenting on the farm. Newton showed Barrow his 
own ideas, and this work was published as De analysi 
per aequationes numero terminorum inifitas in 1711. 
After painstaking experiments in 1668, Newton discov¬ 
ered the spectrum, which he deduced was white light 
made up of colored lights when exposed to a transpar¬ 
ent medium. This idea led Newton to perfect a reflecting 
telescope in 1668; it was six inches long and could mag¬ 
nify 30 times. Prior to Newton’s telescope, only refract¬ 
ing telescopes were used. 

Barrow resigned from Cambridge, and Newton 
obtained the Lucasian Chair in 1669 at age 27 after 
he earned a master’s degree. He presented lectures on 
optics that were not published until 1728. By this time, 
Newton’s work was noticed by such scientific luminar¬ 
ies as Robert Hooke, Christiaan Huygens, James Greg¬ 
ory, and Sir Christoper Wren among others. Newton 
became a fellow of the Royal Society in 1671. Contro¬ 
versy erupted over claims by Hooke, who was a pow¬ 
erhouse at the Royal Society, that he was first to invent 
the “pocket tube” (telescope) in 1664. Gregory the Scot 
claimed he had discovered calculus. Newton removed 
himself from the controversy and only published his 
work Opticks in 1704 after Hooke died. 

Newton suffered a mental breakdown in 1675; it 
took him four years to recover. He then found math¬ 
ematical proof of planetary ellipses around the Sun. 
Hooke had also realized these laws but failed to prove 
them. Edmund Halley (1656-1742), the astronomer 
and mathematician, met with Newton in 1684. Halley 
urged him to publish his findings and financed the book 
entitled Pbilospbiae naturalis principia mathematica, 
better known as Principia, which included his three 


laws of motion. The third book of Principia appeared 
in 1687 and turned the natural sciences upside down. 

Newton’s theories were taught at Edinburgh by 
his disciple David Gregory and Cartesian theory was 
dropped at Cambridge and Oxford; the French would 
not accede to Newton’s theories until 50 years later. 
Newton grew tired of life at Cambridge, so he embarked 
on a career of public service in 1687. He became a mem¬ 
ber of Parliament for Cambridge University in 1689. He 
had another nervous breakdown in 1696. Upon recov¬ 
ering, Newton accepted the job of warden of the Mint 
in London. He was promoted to master in 1699 and 
revised Britain’s coinage. Newton was reelected to Par¬ 
liament in 1701 but soon lost interest in the position. 
He became president of the Royal Society in 1703, a 
position to which he was reelected for 25 years. He was 
a tyrannical and autocratic president who had favorites 
and made life torturous for those who dared to disagree 
with him. Queen Anne knighted him in 1705. 

CONTROVERSIES 

Newton was engaged in two major scientific controver¬ 
sies. The first was from 1705 to 1712 with Astronomer 
Royal John Flamsteed (1646-1719), whose notes New¬ 
ton conspired to publish against Flamsteed’s wishes. 
The second was from 1704 to 1724 with Gottfried Wil¬ 
helm von Leibniz (1646-1726), a German mathemati¬ 
cian. Leibniz claimed he had discovered calculus before 
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Newton. It has been proved that Newton discoverd cal¬ 
culus first but did not publish it, while Leibniz did. Leib¬ 
niz and Johann Bernoulli (1667-1748), who mastered 
calculus, sent Newton problems they believed no one 
could solve in months, yet he solved them within hours. 

As Newton aged, he spent time rewriting his notes. 
He had written over 1 million words on fourth- and 
fifth-century c.E. church history and on the Bible that 
were never published. His focus was to date biblical 
events using his mathematical calculations. Newton died 
in London on March 31, 1727, after suffering through 
numerous infirmities and various illnesses. He received a 
magnificent funeral and is buried in Westminster Abbey, 
London. 

See also Copernicus, Nicolaus; Galileo Galilei; sci¬ 
entific REVOLUTION. 
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northwestern South America, 
conquest of 

Before the Spanish invasions of the early 16th centu¬ 
ry, the indigenous peoples of the Caribbean littoral of 
northern South America were divided into a number of 
polities and a host of ethnolinguistic groups. Their states 
and material culture were not as advanced as those in 
highland Peru or Mexico, so the native peoples of this 
variegated land had no large cities, used stone tools, 
produced fine gold work and pottery, and cultivated 
potatoes, quinoa, maize, beans, squash, and many fruits 
and vegetables, combined with hunting, gathering, and 
fishing. Native populations are estimated to have been 
in the millions. One major population center was in the 
mountain valleys surrounding present-day Bogota and 
extending northeast to the coast near present-day Ca¬ 
racas, the homeland of the Muisca or Chibcha peoples, 


divided into two large confederations. Other villages, 
settlements, and communities were spread across the 
region. 

The first European contacts with the region came 
in 1498 when the third expedition of Christopher 
Columbus skirted the Venezuelan coast. Over the next 
two decades, Spanish encounters with the local inhab¬ 
itants consisted of slave raiding and trading expedi¬ 
tions. The most important consequence of these early 
encounters was the implantation of deadly European 
diseases, which rapidly spread west across Colombia 
and south into the Andes, causing millions of deaths. 
By the late 1520s, only a few small permanent settle¬ 
ments had been established between the isthmus of 
Panama and the mouth of the Orinoco River. In 1528, 
Charles V contracted with the Wesler banking house 
of Ausburg for exploration and settlement of the 
mountainous region of Venezuela and Colombia. After 
six expeditions inland, the Wesler incursions found no 
large cities and very little gold. 

Nor did they found any towns, while committing 
many abuses against the natives. In 1548, the Crown 
cancelled the contract. In 1530, two years after the 
Wesler agreement, Diego de Ordas, a former captain of 
Hernan Cortes, received royal authority to explore 
the Orinoco Basin, whose mouth lay far to the east of 
the northern Andes. His expedition of some 600 Span¬ 
iards also ended in failure. 

In 1535, the discovery of golden objects in native 
tombs prompted further Spanish interest in the region. 
Several expeditions followed. The most important was 
led by Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada, who in 1536 led 
his 800-strong force up the Magdalena Valley. By the 
time he reached the Chibcha settlements, fewer than 
200 of his men survived. Subjugation of the zone took 
more than a year, as native arrows, slings, and clubs 
once again proved no match for Spanish horses and 
steel. Combining warfare and threats with diplomacy 
and subterfuge, by 1538 Quesada had largely sub¬ 
dued the Chibcha. The loot proved substantial: some 
150,000 pesos of gold, hundreds of emeralds, and 
other precious objects, divided unevenly among Que¬ 
sada and his men, the governor of Santa Marta, and 
the Crown. 

Toward the end of the Chibcha campaign, two 
other expeditions converged on the zone: a Wesler- 
financed expedition led by Nikolaus Federmann 
and the remnant of the Andean force of Sebastian 
de Benalcazar, leader of the Quito expedition under 
Francisco Pizarro in the Conquest of Peru. Que¬ 
sada called the region New Granada and founded a 
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town, Santa Fe de Bogota, on the site of the former 
Chibcha capital. Meanwhile, most of the interior lay 
unexplored. A final series of expeditions took place in 
the 1540s and 1550s, most in search of the mythical 
kingdom of El Dorado. The year 1541 saw three such 
efforts: one headed by Gonzalo Pizarro, another by 
Hernan Perez de Quesada (brother of Gonzalo Jime¬ 
nez de Quesada), and a third by Philip von Hutten, 
the last of the Welser explorers. 

Benalcazar followed in 1543. All ended in failure. 
One result of this string of failed expeditions was the 
journey and journal of Francisco de Orellana, one of 
Gonzalo Pizarro’s lieutenants, who floated down the 
Amazon River to its mouth. A final expedition in 1559 
under Pedro de Ursua ended in mutiny and a failed 
rebellion against the Spanish Crown under commoner 
Lope de Aguirre. Caracas was founded in 1567, while 
the region did not become a viceroyalty (the largest 
colonial-era political jurisdiction, as in Mexico and 
Peru) until the Crown created the Viceroyalty of New 
Granada, with its capital at Santa Fe de Bogota, in 
1739.Throughout the colonial period, Spanish, Dutch, 
and English settlements in the region were limited 
mainly to the Caribbean littoral and the northwestern 
Andes, while vast areas of the interior remained terra 
incognita and outside the orbit of European control. 

See also Caribbean, conquest of the; Central 
America, conquest of. 
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Nurhaci (Nurhachi) 

(1559-1626) Manchu tribal chief, dynastic founder 

Nurhaci was given the posthumous title Taizu (T’ai- 
tzu), which means “grand ancestor,” because of his 
role in lifting his people from obscurity and giving 
them the military and political organization that would 
culminate in his grandson’s becoming the first emperor 
of the Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty in China. 

The people who later called themselves Manchus 
were Jurchen nomads descended from the Jurchens 


who founded the Jin (Chin) dynasty that ruled north¬ 
ern China between 1115 and 1234. Early in the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644), the Jurchens lived in southern 
Manchuria amid agricultural Han Chinese. The Ming 
government divided the region into three commander- 
ies (provinces), encouraged agriculture among all the 
population, and held the tribal chief of the non-Han 
people accountable to the commanders appointed by 
the court. The Ming government also fixed tribal ter¬ 
ritories and controlled the succession of the chiefs, 
who rendered tribute at court at regulated intervals. 
As Ming power weakened in the late 16th century, so 
did its control over the tribes, enabling the Jurchens to 
consolidate into a tribal-feudal state. 

Nurhaci was a minor tribal chief in the Jianzhou 
(Chienchow) commandery. He knew Chinese and 
traveled to Beijing (Peking) on tribute missions. Early 
in his career he waged war against and defeated other 
Jurchen chiefs expanding his power. In 1599, he had a 
new alphabet created for writing Jurchen (the Jin had 
created a writing system that died with the dynasty). 
In 1601, he created a “banner system” for organiz¬ 
ing his military, loosely based on the Ming frontier 
military system called the wei , which militarized the 
Jurchens into a war machine. All Jurchen men were 
grouped into eight banners, which Nurhaci, his rela¬ 
tives, and allies commanded. The banners also func¬ 
tioned as rudimentary administrative units that con¬ 
trolled taxation, conscription, and mobilization. Its 
members farmed in peacetime, and its men were called 
up to arms when needed. With success in war, con¬ 
quered lands were granted to the banners and the orig¬ 
inal cultivators became serfs to the banners; however 
the land allotments were not granted in cohesive units 
to prevent regionalism. Thus the banner system also 
became the nucleus of a bureaucratic state. Because 
the captives became bondservants and serfs, banner- 
men were able to focus on military duties. 

In 1616, Nurhaci announced the creation of a state 
called the Later Jin, proclaimed himself its “heaven- 
designated emperor,” and renounced allegiance to the 
Ming. He was successful in capturing important cit¬ 
ies in Manchuria, including Liaoyang and Shenyang 
(Mukden), where he established his capital and wel¬ 
comed defecting and captured Ming officials to join 
his government. Nurhaci was wounded in an unsuc¬ 
cessful battle against the Ming in 1626 and died as a 
result later that year. 

Nurhaci was a talented leader who transformed his 
tribal people and organized them into a frontier state, 
in part by adopting Chinese techniques and methods 
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of administration. He capitalized on the problems of a 
weakening Ming dynasty to build the foundations that 
would enable his descendants to rule all China. 

See also Ming dynasty, late; Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty, 
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Nzinga Mbandi 

(1580-1663) African military strategist and leader 

Between 1623 and 1663, Nzinga Mbandi, the Muhongo 
Matamba of what is modern-day Angola, led her people 
in major revolts against the Portuguese and served alter¬ 
nately as a valuable ally and a fearsome enemy to neigh¬ 
boring kingdoms. Nzinga, who was also known as Jinga, 
Singa, and Zhinga, was an excellent military strategist. 
Her sisters served as commanding officers in Nzinga’s 
army, which also included a number of other women 
warriors. Several women also served in Nzinga’s cabinet. 
Above all, Nzinga was a pragmatist who knew when to 
attack and when to ally herself with stronger forces. 

The Muhongo Matamba was fiercely protective 
of her own territory, but she was also willing to sus¬ 
pend battling with neighboring monarchs over disputed 
territory when she deemed it necessary to join forces. 
Despite her loyalty to her own people, Nzinga had no 
compunctions in advancing the slave trade by selling 
other Africans from remote areas. Nzinga unsuccess¬ 
fully joined forces with the Dutch to try to oust the 
Portuguese from southern Africa. 

PORTUGUESE INVASION 

In 1576, the Portuguese invaded Luanda, a remote but 
strategically important area of southern Africa, and 
began extending their reach into surrounding areas. 
Initially the Ngondo people repelled the Portuguese 
advance but were ultimately overwhelmed by brutal 
Imbangala warriors who attacked from the rear. The 


Imbangala, like the Portuguese, viewed the Ngondo as 
an obstacle to establishing of a trade route on the coast 
and to the wealth generated by foreign trade. Over 
the following century, the Mdongo continued to lose 
ground, but the rise of Queen Nzinga in 1663 proved to 
be a turning point in the history of the area. 

Using her gift for military strategizing that had 
been fostered by observing the military advances of 
her neighbors and the guns and gunpowder procured 
through her trading partners, Nzinga retreated from the 
contested area and traveled inland, where she laid claim 
to Matamba, which was in a vulnerable state after the 
death of its sovereign. In Matamba, Nzinga founded a 
new state and extended her territory into nearby Luan¬ 
da in the Kongo. She subsequently announced own¬ 
ership of ngola a kiluanji, but the right to rule both 
this area and Luanda continued to be hotly contested. 
Nzinga developed Matamba as a major trading center, 
focused on long-distance slave trading. To cut down 
on competition, she also blocked the trading route that 
had developed in Kasanji in Luanda. 

In the past, Queen Nzinga had paid tribute to the 
Kongo kingdom in exchange for European goods. By 
the end of the 16th century, however, Nzinga broke all 
ties with the Kongo and began exchanging gifts with 
ngola a kiluanji out of her desire to establish a more 
direct slave-trading route to the coast. At the same 
time, Nzinga gave the kambole, her chief consort, per¬ 
mission to launch a series of campaigns that broadened 
the reach of her kingdom. In response to a new conflict 
between Luanda and ngola a kiluanji, the ever-practical 
Nzinga chose to support ngola a kiluanji. Her support 
included dispatching her considerable forces to Mbaka, 
where they succeeded in routing the Portuguese. By 
1591, Nzinga and ngola a kiluanji had strengthened 
their position against the Portuguese by joining forces 
with Caculo, a neighboring warlord. However, as the 
war progressed, Nzinga determined that her interests 
were better served by selling slaves directly to the Por¬ 
tuguese via the chiefdom of Ndembu. By 1641, Nzinga 
was exporting 12,000-13,000 slaves a year. She also 
became extremely adept at siphoning off slaves bound 
for other trading routes. 

DUTCH AND PORTUGUESE DEALS 

In 1641, Nzinga joined forces with Garcia II, who 
had declared himself the king of Luanda, and with 
other neighboring kingdoms to repel a Dutch inva¬ 
sion. Over the course of the next year, however, Gar¬ 
cia decided that the Portuguese constituted a greater 
threat to independence and determined to oust them 
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by allying himself with the invaders. Ultimately, how¬ 
ever, the Dutch undercut Garcia and his African allies 
by negotiating a treaty with Portugal. This treaty fell 
apart after several local revolts broke out, but the 
Dutch continued to seek cooperation with Portugal, 
which controlled essential access to slave trading 
routes. 

As long as the Dutch had controlled Luanda, 
Nzinga’s slave-trading route had been blocked, despite 
repeated efforts to establish trading relations with the 
Europeans. Consequently, Nzinga again allied herself 
with Garcia, even though both claimed ownership 
of Matamba and ngola a kilnanji. In fall 1643, in an 
effort to bypass the Portuguese blockade of her slave 
trade, Nzinga led a troop of some 80,000 bowmen 
into the Kongo kingdom along the upper Dande. 

With the aid of the Ndembu and 100 Dutch 
troops, Nzinga overwhelmed the Kiteshi Kandambi, 
who attempted to stop her. Aghast at her encroach¬ 
ment, Garcia lobbied the Dutch for help in prevent¬ 
ing Nzinga from laying claim to additional territory. 
Ultimately, however, he came to believe that Nzinga’s 
goodwill was more important than that of the Dutch, 
who had signed a new treaty with the Portuguese. 

In 1645, Nzinga’s forces were defeated by the 
Portuguese, who followed up their triumph by invad¬ 
ing Luanda. Queen Nzinga subsequently announced 


that she was old and tired of making war. She set out 
to rescue Barbara, her sister and heir, who had been 
imprisoned in Luanda. Nzinga’s efforts to negotiate 
her sister’s release were unsuccessful, and she threat¬ 
ened to settle the issue by military force. Instead, a 
shaky alliance was negotiated. Twice over the next few 
years, Nzinga further extended her territory by invad¬ 
ing neighboring kingdoms and enslaving their inhabit¬ 
ants. She died three years later at the age of 83. 

See also Kongo kingdom of Africa; slave trade, Af¬ 
rica AND THE. 
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obrajes in colonial Latin America 

Obrajes (roughly, workshops) were key enterprises in 
the developing economies of Spain’s American colonies, 
principally as sites where wool, cotton, and other fi¬ 
bers were carded, spun, and woven into textiles. While 
indigenous peoples had woven cloth for millennia, the 
obraje was an exclusively Spanish imposition. 

From modest beginnings in the 1530s, obrajes 
developed over time into quasi-industrial enterprises, 
some with several hundred laborers, mostly Indian, 
under their roofs. Working conditions were typically 
harsh, with long hours, poor ventilation, frequent 
physical abuse, and low or nonexistent pay (Indian 
labor and tribute were required under encomienda 
and related institutions). Most obrajes were thus more 
akin to penal sweatshops than to workshops, as con¬ 
ventionally understood. 

The earliest known descriptions of obrajes date to 
the late 1530s in New Spain (Mexico). By the early 
1600s, from 98 to 130 obrajes were scattered across 
central New Spain, clustering around the urban cen¬ 
ters of Puebla, Mexico City, Texcoco, and Tlaxcala. 
By 1600, most obrajes averaged around 50 laborers, 
making the total number of workers engaged in obraje 
production in New Spain around 6,000, though there 
was a spectrum from large to small; the latter were 
often called trapicbes. Scholars have traced the origins 
of private or non-state-mediated Spanish-Indian labor 
relations (i.e., non-encomienda, non- repartimiento) 


to such early colonial period obrajes —labor frequently 
supplemented by prisoners and convicted criminals. 

Captured English sailor Miles Philips was sentenced 
to work in an obraje in Texcoco around 1570. “We 
were appointed by the Vice Roy to be carried unto the 
town of Texcuco ... in which towne there are certaine 
houses of correction and punishment for ill people 
called Obraches . . . into which place divers Indians 
are sold for slaves, some for ten years, and some for 
twelve.” Philips’s companion, Job Hortop, described his 
experiences carding wool in Texcoco’s obrajes “among 
the Indian slaves.” Their descriptions of “Indian slaves” 
corresponded with Spanish custom and law, in which 
obraje laborers were frequently called slaves. 

The development of obrajes was encouraged by 
both the Crown and the highest levels of colonial gov¬ 
ernment, with authorities such as New Spain’s first vice¬ 
roy, Antonio de Mendoza, actively promoting sheep 
herding, wool production, and manufacture of cheap 
cloth within the colonies. By the late 1600s, obrajes had 
become an important pillar of the colonial economy in 
New Spain and elsewhere, generating textiles and other 
goods mainly for internal consumption. In the 17th and 
18th centuries, opposition to royal support for obrajes 
by Spain’s textile manufacturers mounted, though it 
remained insufficient to retard the growth of colonial 
production and exchange. 

Similar developments unfolded in colonial Peru. 
As in New Spain, obrajes emerged in the decades after 
the conquest with official encouragement and support, 
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especially around Quito, which by the early 17th cen¬ 
tury had become South America’s leading textile manu¬ 
facturer. Quiteno cloth, prized for its high quality, was 
produced by both indigenous “community obrajes” that 
employed ancient techniques for carding, spinning, and 
weaving wool (some housing upward of 200 full-time 
workers) and smaller, privately owned obrajes similar 
to those in New Spain. Overall, obrajes illuminate key 
aspects of colonial Latin American history, including 
land and labor relations, the intersections of Spanish 
and Indian worlds, and the role of the state in promot¬ 
ing specific types of production and exchange within the 
colonies. 

See also mita labor in the Andean highlands; New 
Spain, Viceroyalty of (Mexico); Peru, Viceroyalty of. 
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Oda Nobunaga 

(1534-1582) Japanese general 

Oda Nobunaga overthrew the Ashikaga Shogunate and 
took control of half of Japan, becoming the virtual dic¬ 
tator in the 1570s. He ended a number of civil wars that 
had been waged throughout Japan, but his early death 
ensured renewed fighting. 

Oda Nobunaga was born in 1534 in Owari Prov¬ 
ince in Honshu. His father was a government official 
who served under the Ashikaga Shogunate and became 
wealthy. After his father’s death when he was 17, he grew 
the family landholdings and made himself lord of Nagoya 
Castle, which became his first headquarters, where he 
raised and trained a loyal band of military retainers. Oda 
began his conquests in 1555. Meeting with success, he 
decided to lead his men to reunify Japan. 

Nobunaga’s first aim was to secure his flanks from 
attack, and he formed an alliance in 1562 with Matsudaira 
Motoyasu, who later became Tokugawa Ieyasu, that 
secured his heartland of Owari, a fertile region of Japan, 
with Nagoya as an important trading city. Next he moved 
his army toward Kyoto, the imperial and shogunal capi¬ 
tal. Nobunaga used new military technology, including 
the arquebus and muskets, to great advantage. 


In 1568, Nobunaga started to involve himself in 
Kyoto politics, first by supporting the new shogun 
Ashikaga Yoshiaki. He would later oust him in 1573, 
thus ending the Ashikaga Shogunate. To protect his 
position, Nobunaga then built the mighty Azuchi Cas¬ 
tle on Lake Biwa. 

With the reins of government in his hands, Nobuna¬ 
ga was determined to make important changes. One of 
his first acts was to remove road tolls, to help increase 
domestic trade and diminish the wealth and control of 
the local daimyo (nobles) who collected them. Another 
of his targets was the powerful Buddhist Tendai sect, 
headquartered at Enryakuji. Nobunaga was success¬ 
ful and destroyed most of the Enraykuji monastery. 
Another Buddhist sect, the Ikko sect, however, proved 
to be more of a problem. Nobunaga began to battle 
them from 1570. After bitterly fought campaigns, he 
finally prevailed in 1580, capturing their headquarters 
near Osaka and massacring the rest of the remaining 
defenders. 

Nobunaga was a harsh and vengeful ruler who 
forced many of his opponents to commit suicide. But 
he was generous to his supporters and rewarded them 
with confiscated farms and land previously owned by 
the temples. Nobunaga was friendly toward Christian 
missionaries and allowed Jesuits to build a church in 
Kyoto. His motives included the belief that Christianity 
would erode the influence of the Buddhist sects. 

By 1582, Nobunaga had defeated many of his 
opponents, had unified much of the country, and had 
nearly half the provinces of Japan under his rule. On 
June 21, 1582, Nobunaga was ambushed while at 
Honnoji, a temple of the Nichiren sect located near 
Kyoto, by Akechi Mitsuhide, an aggrieved vassal. Oda 
Nobunaga began the work of establishing a unified 
government in Japan after power had slipped away 
from the declining Ashikaga Shogunate. His career 
was cut short, but his goals were continued by his 
greatest general, Toyotomi Hideyoshi. 

See also Jesuits in Asia; Mughal Empire; Tokugawa 
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Omani empire in East Africa 

The Omani empire in East Africa was based on the 
Swahili coast, which extended from present-day central 
Somalia to Cape Delgado in southern Mozambique. It 
included a number of islands and archipelagos in the 
Indian Ocean. There were more than 400 urban settle¬ 
ments of varying sizes. The trading networks within 
the interior extended from 20 to 200 miles. The trade 
provided a valuable intermediary between the African 
interior and the vast Indian Ocean trade. This lucrative 
trade had been disrupted by the arrival of the Portu¬ 
guese after 1498. The non-Muslim Portuguese had in¬ 
terfered with the Muslim Swahili trading connections 
without offering security. Consequently they were at¬ 
tacked by the Turks by the coast and the Jagga and 
Zimba from the interior. 

Treasure hunts for gold and silver and slave-hunt¬ 
ing expeditions disrupted the interior trade just as Por¬ 
tuguese opposition to Islam disrupted the Indian Ocean 
aspect of the trade. In the early 17th century, the cities 
sought liberation from Portugal and called in the Oma¬ 
nis from southeastern Arabia. The Omanis were a good 
fit as they had been trading partners with the Swahili 
city-states for centuries, were fellow Muslims, and used 
the Arabic alphabet, as did the Swahili. They had also 
been threatened by the Portuguese, who sought to con¬ 
trol their strategic position of the Straits of Hormuz at 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf. Thus they were glad to 
arrive in the 1640s to attack the Portuguese. Between 
1640 and 1730, they conquered all of the Swahili cities 
from Somalia to the border between Tanganyika and 
Mozambique. By 1730, Zanzibar had emerged as the 
most important Swahili city and the Omanis and an 
Omani governor were established there. 

But though the Omanis came as allies and liberators, 
they remained as conquerors through appointing repre¬ 
sentatives in each city. Over the next half-century, the 
Swahili cities grew tired of Omani taxes and there were 
periodic revolts. There were temporary overthrows of 
Omani representatives, but these would be put down. 
The only city to regain authority was Mombassa under 
the Mazrui family. They were partially protected in 
their harbor by Fort St. Jesus, the fortress built by the 
Portuguese for their military headquarters. 


During the 18th century, old trade patterns 
reemerged under Omani rule due to increased demand 
for slaves, the availability of capital from places such 
as India to finance trade, and the willingness of Afri¬ 
cans in the interior to take slaves and ivory to the coast. 
There were effects of the new emphasis on slaves, which 
replaced the earlier trade in gold (with Zimbabwe) and 
copper (from Katanga). The international trade for 
slaves made Omani sultans rich; it also turned commu¬ 
nities against each other. Former African trading part¬ 
ners of the Swahili raided each other (encouraged by 
Omanis to take persons to sell as slaves). Some of the 
smaller Swahili settlements disappeared as they were not 
defensible against voracious slave traders. Overall, the 
Swahili city-states did not regain the wealth that they 
had experienced during the golden era of 1300-1500. 

Internally the people began to identify with Omani 
conquerors. Inside Swahili cities Omani soldiers of for¬ 
tune expropriated large tracts of land although many were 
actually ethnic Baluchis. Many upper-class Swahili found 
it advantageous to intermarry with Omanis and even claim 
Arab ancestry. These internal changes plus the participa¬ 
tion of wealthy coastal people in the interior slave trade 
and the owning of slaves from the interior created a chasm 
between the coast and the interior that persists to this day. 
By 1800, the Omani empire in East Africa faced new chal¬ 
lenges as the English and French established themselves 
off East Africa in the Comoros and Madagascar (French), 
as well as Mauritius and Seychelles (English). 

See also slave trade, Africa and the. 
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Onate, Juan de 

(c. 1550-c. 1624) Spanish explorer 

On April 20, 1598, Spanish captain-general Don Juan 
de Onate approached the Rio Grande, then known as 
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Inscription Rock: A message written in Spanish by Juan de Onate as he was passing through what is now New Mexico in April 1606 during the 
first determined attempt by Spain to colonize the region explored by Francisco Vdsquez de Coronado more than SO years before, in 1540^12 


the Rio del Norte, the River of the North. Onate led 
an expedition that represented the first determined 
attempt by Spain to colonize the region explored by 
Francisco Vasquez de Coronado more than 50 
years before, in 1540-42. Onate led a large expedi¬ 
tion consisting of more than 100 families, almost 300 
single men, numerous wagons, and 7,000 cattle. An 
advance detachment was led by Onate’s nephew, Cap¬ 
tain Vicente de Zaldivar. Unlike many other explorers 
who were peninsulares, those who were born in Spain, 
Onate himself was a criollo, a Spaniard born in the 
New World. 

Onate was born to Cristobal de Onate and Cata¬ 
lina de Salazar in about 1550. He made an important 
marriage, which certainly aided his rise to power and 
influence. His wife was a descendant of both the con¬ 
quistador Hernan Cortes and the Aztec emperor 


Moctezuma II. Onate and his wife had a son and a 
daughter together. 

On September 21, 1595, Onate was awarded a con¬ 
tract by King Philip II of Spain to explore the region 
north to the Rio Grande and settle what became New 
Mexico, but numerous delays forced his departure to 
be held back until 1598. The cost of the expedition was 
entirely Onate’s, with the king’s receiving a percentage of 
the wealth expected to be generated by the new colony. 
So on April 30, 1598, Onate in a formal ceremony took 
possession of the region in the name of King Philip II. 
The most important part of Onate’s expedition was the 
military contingent, probably led by Capitan Zaldivar, 
since he held the position of sergeant-major of the Onate 
forces. The main weapon of the Spanish soldiers was the 
matchlock musket. Crossbows like the ones used by the 
Spanish in Cortes’s conquest of Mexico in 1519-21 
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were still in use by the Spanish but were apparently left 
behind in Mexico City when Onate embarked on his 
march north. However, in the heat of Mexico and the 
Southwest United States, many Spaniards wore cotton 
padded armor adopted from the Aztecs (Mexica), 
which gave good protection against the arrows the hos¬ 
tile Indians used against them. Curiously enough, Span¬ 
ish troops carried heart-shaped shields called adargas 
well into the 18th century. Sidearms were long Spanish 
rapiers and for the cavalry, a pair of matchlock pistols. 

Coronado had experienced some fierce fighting with 
the Pueblo Indian tribes of the Rio Grande valley, and 
Onate was fully conscious that his entrance could be 
marked by combat with the native inhabitants. There¬ 
fore, he followed strict military discipline throughout 
his expedition. After they reached the North Pass on the 
River (El Paso del Norte), they faced a trip of some 60 
miles through a region so arid and hot that ever after 
the Spanish would call it El Jornado del Muerte (Route 
of Death). Once among the Pueblo Indians Onate used 
the feast of Saint John the Baptist on June 24 to stage a 
sham battle with the intention of intimidating them with 
his Spanish cavalry and infantry. 

NEW MEXICO ESTABLISHED 

Apparently, Onate’s show of force worked, because 
on July 28, without interference, he established New 
Mexico’s first capital at the pueblo of San Juan de los 
Caballeros of the Tewa tribe, which he named in honor 
of the men who had ridden north with Coronado years 
before. Ultimately Onate began the construction of San 
Gabriel as a more permanent capital, perhaps feeling 
uneasy about the dangers of a surprise attack at night if 
he remained in the Tewa village. 

Although Christianization of the Indians was always 
noted as a reason for Spanish expeditions, the vast trea¬ 
sures that Cortes had found in Mexico and Francisco 
Pizarro in Peru guaranteed that the search for gold and 
silver would always be a paramount reason for any expe¬ 
dition, and Onate’s was no different. He was determined, 
however, to keep all exploration and mineral discovery 
under his own personal control and carried out severe 
punishments against those who disregarded his orders. 
With the nearest Spanish forces hundreds of miles to the 
south, such strict discipline would be the only thing that 
would keep such an expedition together and safe while 
surrounded by potentially hostile Indians. 

Onate’s grim emphasis on discipline soon proved 
to have been justified. In December, Juan de Zaldivar, 
Vicente’s brother, and some soldiers accepted the hospi¬ 
tality of Chief Zutucapan at the pueblo of Acoma. Once 


they were settled in their quarters, Zutucapan sprang a 
trap, and Zaldivar and some 10 Spanish were slaugh¬ 
tered. In January 1599, Onate sent Vicente on a punitive 
expedition against Acoma, his infantry and cavalry sup¬ 
ported now by two pieces of Spanish artillery known as 
culverins. When the Acomans refused to submit, Zaldi¬ 
var attacked. Although he was heavily outnumbered, his 
artillery slaughtered the Acomans. Captives were taken 
before Onate, whose punishment was severe. 

With the danger from hostile Indians behind him, 
Onate spent more time in an illusory search for gold 
and silver mines. In December 1600, he embarked on a 
long expedition. His search for riches took his attention 
from the settlement of the colony and many people who 
were disillusioned with his rule returned to Mexico, 
then called New Spain. Although his search for gold 
and silver proved fruitless, he became the first Spaniard 
since Coronado to explore as far north as Kansas to the 
settlement that Coronado knew as Quivera. 

At some point, his love of exploration eclipsed his 
lust for gold. Even as disgruntled former colonists were 
spreading rumors of vice and brutality against him, 
Onate undertook a final journey of exploration as far 
as the Gulf of California. Although ordered back by 
the new king, Philip III, in 1607 to face charges, Onate 
remained until Sante Fe was built. When in 1608 a new 
governor was sent to replace Onate, he finally returned 
to Mexico City. 

See also natives of North America; New Spain, 
Viceroyalty of (Mexico). 
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John Murphy 

Osaka 

Osaka is situated on both banks of the Yodo River and 
along the eastern shoreline of Osaka bay. Osaka’s old 
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A Japanese print titled Steel Bridge at Higashibori, Osaka shows the city that developed along both banks of the Yodo River. The city of 
Osaka gained prominence in the 16th century when it became a popular Buddhist religious center. 


name was Naniwa. According to legend it was founded 
by Jimu, the first legendary emperor of Japan, who land¬ 
ed in Osaka bay in 660 b.c.e. In 313 c.e., Emperor Nin- 
toku made Osaka his capital. Various other emperors in 
subsequent times, such as Kotoku in 645 and Shomu in 
724, also resided in Osaka. However, the city of Osaka 
gained prominence in the 16th century when it became 
a popular Buddhist religious center. 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi built the castle of Osaka 
on the site of the great Buddhist monastery and made 
it his headquarters as he dominated Japan in the late 
16th century. Osaka also rose to economic prominence 
as the city, along with Kobe and Yokohama, became 
the main trading links with Korea and China. Osaka 
became even more important under the Tokugawa 
Shogunate and was established as the commercial capi¬ 
tal of Japan. 

Christianity was first preached in Osaka by Father 
Gaspar Vilela in 1559. By 1564, five churches were 
erected in Osaka City and its periphery. Between 1577 
and 1579, the number of Christians in Osaka were esti¬ 
mated at between 9,000 and 10,000, which grew to an 
estimated 25,000 by 1582. 

See also Nagasaki. 
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Mohammed Badrul Alam 

Ottoman Empire (1450-1750) 

The Ottoman Empire was a centralized absolute regime 
ruled from the top by the sultan. As in other nomadic 
and Islamic empires, the Ottomans never developed 
a legal procedure for accession and this was to be a 
source of instability and weakness. The first sultans 
were among the most able sons of the sultans, and ri¬ 
val brothers were sometimes executed. By the 1600s, 
the oldest male members of the family were selected 
as sultans. Thus the sultanate passed among brothers 
or nephews and other possible heirs were kept under 
“house arrest” in various palaces. 

The Ottoman Empire was a Sunni Islamic state, 
and although the sultans ultimately took the title of 
caliph, the Sheikh al Islam was the major religious 
authority of the state. In keeping with Islamic practice, 
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there was no separation of religious and secular law 
in the early Ottoman Empire and the Shari’a was rec¬ 
ognized as the law of the empire. The Sheikh al Islam 
issued fatwas, legal opinions based on Islamic law, on 
matters ranging from the theological to the practical. 
Qadis, or Muslim judges, served in the provinces and 
local towns and muftis were appointed to give legal 
pronouncements if asked by the qadi. Religious edu¬ 
cation was conducted in madrassas throughout the 
empire and the office of the waqf (pi. awqaf) oversaw 
religious endowments, many of which had been given 
by devout Muslims as zakat, or alms. Waqf endow¬ 
ments included hospitals, schools, retirement homes, 
public fountains, and soup kitchens. 

POWER HIERARCHY 

Politically, the vizier was the second-most powerful fig¬ 
ure after the sultan. During the 18th century, when the 
sultans were weak or inept, the viziers, particularly the 
able and honest Koprulu family, managed the vast 
bureaucracy and government. Early sultans governed 
through the imperial divan, or council, but ultimately 
the vizier oversaw the divan. A huge number of bureau¬ 
crats including scribes, translators, and clerks adminis¬ 
tered the day-to-day operation of the far-flung empire. 

The sultans appointed valis, or governors, to rule 
over each province. To prevent governors from becom¬ 
ing too powerful, their terms in office were usually 
short; two years was the average. The constant admin¬ 
istrative changes often led to inefficiency and corrup¬ 
tion. As a rule of thumb, the Ottomans exercised more 
direct authority in the provinces closest to the center of 
power in Istanbul; remote provinces, far from the cen¬ 
ter of power, enjoyed considerable autonomy and local 
families or officials often were the real sources of power. 
Because remote regions such as Kuwait and Yemen 
often only gave an annual tribute to the Ottomans, it 
was sometimes unclear whether they were actually part 
of the empire. Unless protracted revolts broke out or 
people refused to pay taxes, the Ottomans generally 
interfered little in the daily lives of their subjects. 

Militarily, the Janissaries composed the elite forc¬ 
es. They were conscripted through the devshirme sys¬ 
tem whereby young Christian boys from the Balkans 
were taken as slaves, converted to Islam, and trained 
as professional soldiers or administrators whose sole 
loyalty was to the state. As the sultans became weaker, 
the Janissary corps became politically powerful and 
on occasion overthrew sultans to replace them with 
individuals of their own choice. The cavalry or sipa- 
bis, free-born Muslims, were given land as payment. 


Ownership of such land grants was sometimes heredi¬ 
tary. There were also a large number of conscripted 
footsoldiers. 

TAXATION 

The collection of taxes was a perennial problem and 
the Ottomans developed a system of tax farming, or 
iltizam, in which multazim, tax collectors, were hired to 
collect taxes throughout the empire. This system led to 
considerable abuses, and often unfair tax burdens were 
placed on the poorest peasants, who lacked the resourc¬ 
es or power to avoid payment or to buy off the tax col¬ 
lector. Peasant farmers were often informally tied to the 
land, much of which was owned by old feudal families 
who retained their wealth under the Ottomans. 

Religious minorities, Christians, Jews, and Arme¬ 
nians, lived under the millet system. They paid an 
additional tax but maintained their own schools, con¬ 
trolled their local communities, and settled legal dis¬ 
putes among their members. The Ottoman Empire was 
remarkably tolerant of minorities, who enjoyed consid¬ 
erable upward mobility and economic freedom. Mem¬ 
bers of ethnic and religious minorities could and did rise 
to high positions, including that of vizier or physician 
to the sultan. Only the position of sultan was reserved 
for members of the House of Osman. 

Agreements of capitulation were signed with for¬ 
eign powers such as the French. Under the capitula¬ 
tions foreign merchants and others were granted 
rights to conduct business within the empire and were 
exempt from Ottoman taxation and laws. When the 
empire was strong, the capitulations were not a prob¬ 
lem, but as the empire declined, the millet system and 
capitulations became sources of foreign economic and 
political interference. 

LIFE AS A SULTAN 

The sultan and his household ruled from the Topkapi 
in Istanbul. Topkapi was a sprawling complex of vast 
audience halls, throne rooms, living quarters for the 
harem, pleasure gardens and fountains, and a kitchen 
large enough to provide daily meals for 2,000 people. 

The harem included the sultan’s wives, concu¬ 
bines, eunuchs, and the queen mother or Valide Sul¬ 
tan. Early sultans, like their counterparts in Europe 
and Asia, often married the daughters or sisters of 
defeated foes or wed to cement political and military 
alliances. By the 16th century, sultans generally did 
not marry and Suleiman I the Magnificent’s mar¬ 
riage to his beloved Hurrem (Roxelana) was highly 
unusual. Women of the harem, particularly the Valide 
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The concubines’ (secondary wives’) rooms at Topkapi, built by Mehmed II the Conqueror. The distinctive architectural style is reflected 
throughout the ancient buildings of the Ottoman Empire. 


Sultan, exerted considerable political power during 
the 18th century. They often conspired for their favor¬ 
ite sons to become the sultan. Although early sultans 
received firsthand training leading military forces and 
administering Ottoman provinces, by the 17th century 
royal princes were educated totally within the palace. 
Their lack of outside experience and isolation within 
the harem made them poorly equipped to rule. Sev¬ 
enteenth-century sultans were often spoiled and self- 
indulgent with little or no awareness of the problems 
or corruption within ruling circles. 

Ottoman Turkish was the language of the rul¬ 
ing elite and government. But as the language of the 
Qur’an, Arabic enjoyed a special place and was spo¬ 
ken as the first language by the Arabs who composed 
the majority of the population. The Ottomans eagerly 
assimilated the artistic forms and cultures of those 
they ruled and often synthesized a wide variety of 


artistic forms into new, vibrant ones. A lavish court 
life with patronage of the arts evolved. As with most 
nomadic societies the Ottomans had a rich tradition 
of textiles and Ottoman artisans were known for their 
luxurious textiles, carpets, enameled tile work, and 
armor. 

OTTOMAN EXPANSION 

Following the collapse of Timurlane’s empire, Sultans 
Mehmed I (r. 1413-21) and Murad II (r. 1421-51) 
began the process of the reconquest and consolida¬ 
tion of the Ottoman Empire. Mehmed enjoyed the 
support of the old Ottoman gbazi fighters and used 
that military support as the foundation for reestab¬ 
lishing Ottoman control over much of Anatolia and 
parts of the Balkans. He was contemplating an attack 
on Constantinople, the famed Byzantine capital, when 
he died. His young son Murad failed in his attempts 
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to take Constantinople but through force and clever 
diplomacy succeeded in establishing Ottoman control 
over western Anatolia; he also established an Otto¬ 
man navy based at Gallipoli while securing an uneasy 
peace with King Ladislaus of Lithuania and Poland 
in 1444. He then abdicated to lead a life of spiritual 
contemplation. 

His son, Mehmed II, had been well trained for the 
sultanate and promptly began careful preparations to 
take Constantinople. In 1453, after a protracted siege, 
the city fell to the Ottoman forces and Mehmed entered 
the city as the new ruler. Known as Istanbul to the 
Turks, the city became the new Ottoman capital and 
a vibrant center for trade and culture. Mehmed II the 
Conqueror expanded Ottoman control into the Balkans 
and launched attacks against the Venetians as well as 
into the Crimea and Iran. 

By 1468, he had broken the obdurate Karaman 
opposition around Bursa and moved into the Black Sea 
region as well. In 1475, the Tartar khans in the Crimea 
bowed to Ottoman control. The Ottomans now con¬ 
trolled territory from the Balkans to the vital Darda¬ 
nelles Straits to the Crimea and the Black Sea and the 
Anatolian coast along the Mediterranean. At the time of 
Mehmed’s death, Ottoman forces were poised to attack 
Otranto in southern Italy, but with the succession of 
a new sultan they were called home in 1481, and the 
attack was never resumed. 

Mehmed’s two sons, Jem and Bayezid, struggled 
over succession to the throne but key military forces 
supported Bayezid, who outmaneuvered his brother for 
the sultanate. Bayezid II (r. 1481-1512) continued raids 
into Hungary and along the Black Sea while attacking 
Venice in 1499. Following a peace in 1503, the Otto¬ 
man navy emerged as the dominant force in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Bayezid also entered into a protracted 
and ultimately futile series of conflicts with the rival 
Safavid dynasty in Iran. 

In 1512, as the Safavids threatened Ottoman ter¬ 
ritories, the ailing Bayezid turned over the throne to 
his able son Selim. Known as “the Grim,” Selim I (r. 
1566-74) had extensive military experience and moved 
quickly against the Safavids under Shah Ismail, who 
scorched the earth as he retreated from eastern Anatolia 
around Lake Van. 

Selim then turned his army against the Mamluks 
in Syria and Egypt. Previous Ottoman attacks on the 
Mamluks had failed, but by the early 16th century, the 
Mamluks had been seriously weakened by the perpetu¬ 
al rivalries among their leaders and the loss of lucrative 
trade to the Portuguese navy and merchants, who had 


established maritime trading posts in key African and 
Asian ports. 

EGYPT 

In 1516, Selim defeated the Mamluks in northern Syria 
near the city of Aleppo; he appointed Ottoman gover¬ 
nors to administer the northern regions close to Anatolia 
but local leaders remained powerful in southern Syria. 
The cities of Aleppo and Damascus were the main power 
bases in Syria. 

The last Abbasid caliph, al-Mutawakkil, who had 
been living under Mamluk protection, was captured 
and taken to Istanbul. He died in 1543, thereby formal¬ 
ly ending the Abbasid line of the caliphate. Selim also 
confronted the Mamluks outside Cairo. After a short 
struggle, Cairo fell and in 1517 all of Egypt came under 
Ottoman control. 

However the Ottomans retained the Mamluks as tit¬ 
ular rules of Egypt under Ottoman suzerainty. The Otto¬ 
man sultan now controlled territory from the Balkans 
to the Nile including the Muslim holy cities of Mecca 
and Medina. The sultans adopted the title caliph but it 
held little real meaning. However, the Ottomans believed 
themselves to be the protectors of the Islamic world and 
of the annual pilgrimage (Hajj) to the Hijaz in Arabia. 

When Selim died, his only son, Suleiman, inherited 
an empire at the peak of its power and wealth. Suleiman 
ruled for 46 years and continued his forebears’ traditions 
of military conquest. After taking the island of Rhodes 
from the Knights of St. John, who escaped to the island 
of Malta, and the city of Belgrade, Suleiman moved 
to confront his major enemy, the Habsburg dynasty 
of Austria and the Holy Roman Empire. To counter 
Habsburg power, Suleiman entered into alliances with 
the French rulers, who viewed the Habsburgs as impedi¬ 
ments to their territorial ambitions. Similarly, the Vene¬ 
tians wavered back and forth between alliances with the 
Habsburgs to counter Ottoman expansion and with the 
Ottomans to counter Austrian power. 

At the Battle of Mohacs in 1526, Suleiman won 
a major victory that was followed by Ottoman forces’ 
occupying the cities of Buda and Pest in Hungary. The 
Ottomans also fought Russia over territories in the Bal¬ 
kans and Black Sea. In 1529, Suleiman led the Ottoman 
army deep into Austrian territory and laid siege to Vienna. 
However, he failed to take the city before winter and as 
Ottoman troops refused to fight during winter months, 
he was forced to retreat without taking the city. The Otto¬ 
mans took Baghdad in 1554 and again in 1639 from 
their Safavid rivals. Mesopotamia (present-day Iraq) was 
largely controlled from Mosul in the north and by various 
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Mazelike in the south. Suleiman died in 1655 while on yet 
another campaign into Hungary. 

Although the Ottoman Empire was the major land 
power of the age, it was also a major naval power. In 
1533 Khair ad Din (c. 1475-1546) became admiral in 
chief of the Ottoman navy. Khair ad Din and his broth¬ 
ers had been notorious privateers in the Mediterranean 
and entered into the Ottoman service in the early 16th 
century. Known as Barbarossa, “Red Beard,” Khair ad 
Din defeated the Austria fleet of Charles V, the Holy 
Roman Emperor, at the Battle of Preveza in 1538, there¬ 
by establishing Ottoman ascendancy throughout the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

NORTH AFRICA 

Algiers and Tunis in North Africa were incorporated 
into the Ottoman Empire and thousands of loyal Otto¬ 
mans were settled in Algiers as further protection against 
Spanish incursions. Although the Spanish were able to 
establish outposts along the northern Moroccan coast, 
the Moroccan Sa’did dynasty used gunpowder arma¬ 
ments to repel both Ottoman and Spanish attacks; thus 
Morocco never became part of the Ottoman Empire. 
When Khair ad Din died, his son Hasan Pasha was made 
bey, or ruler, of Algiers. 

In North Africa, the Ottomans exercised loose con¬ 
trol over the territories through appointed pashas, Janis¬ 
sary forces, and local beys and deys, who frequently 
competed with one another for actual political power. In 
Tunis during the early 18th century, an Ottoman cavalry¬ 
man established the Husaynid dynasty, which, although 
it paid lip service to Ottoman suzerainty, was largely 
independent. It lasted into the mid-20th century, when 
Tunisia became an independent nation. 

Although the Ottoman navy failed to take Malta, it 
was ascendant throughout most of the Mediterranean 
in the 16th century. However, in 1571 unified Christian 
European forces were victorious over the Ottoman navy 
at the Battle of Lepanto. Based in Egypt and in Basra in 
present-day Iraq, Ottoman ships extended their reach to 
Yemen and Aden in the southern Arabian Peninsula and 
even raided along the Indian coast. Suleiman’s son Selim II 
(reigned 1566-74) conquered Cyprus in the eastern Med¬ 
iterranean and his successor Murad III (reigned 1574-95) 
continued Ottoman territorial gains until 1683. At its full¬ 
est extent in 1683, Ottoman territory included all of the 
Balkans and much of Hungary in Europe, the entire Black 
Sea coast and Crimea in the north; the western shores of 
the Caspian Sea in the east; the eastern Mediterranean 
coast and islands, the Arab provinces of greater Syria 
(present-day nations and territory of Syria, Lebanon, 


Israel, Palestine, and Jordan), Iraq, and most of Arabia 
including the holy cities of Mecca and Medina; and in 
the west Egypt and North Africa (present-day Libya, 
Tunisia, Algeria) to the borders of Morocco. During the 
18th century, a series of weak sultans contributed to a 
decline of Ottoman strength and to the gradual end to 
their military victories. 

OTTOMAN DECLINE 

The long decline of the Ottoman Empire was caused by 
a variety of internal and external factors. During the 
17th century, a series of inept sultans failed to provide 
dynamic military and political leadership of their able 
predecessors. Corruption and inefficiency grew with 
few if any attempts at necessary reforms. The cultural 
and political life of the empire began to ossify. Exter¬ 
nally, European rivals grew in political, military, and 
economic power. New Portuguese-controlled sea routes 
to India were formidable competition to the overland 
trade routes controlled by Muslim states, especially the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The increase of trade over sea routes developed 
during the age of exploration by European powers, 
thereby contributed to the emergence of Europe as the 
dominant world force by the 19th century. The discov¬ 
ery of vast amounts of gold and silver in the Western 
Hemisphere also increased the revenues flowing into 
European treasuries. This new wealth enabled Euro¬ 
pean rulers to mount increasingly well-armed military 
forces. Silver flooded into Ottoman territories and 
caused a drop in the value of Ottoman exchange as 
well as major inflation. As Ottoman conquests ceased, 
the treasury was no longer replenished with booty and 
goods from defeated foes. 

The Ottomans also gradually lost the military tech¬ 
nological edge they had previously held. In addition, 
protracted wars with the rival Safavid Empire in the 
east sapped vital economic and military reserves. 

A series of weak, inept sultans increased the politi¬ 
cal weakness of the empire and made it difficult for 
it to respond with dynamic reforms or responses to 
the internal and external challenges. Sultan Ibrahim 
(reigned 1640-48) was so quixotic and self-indulgent 
that the Janissaries and Sheikh al Islam deposed him in 
favor of his young son, Mehmed IV (reigned 1648-87). 
To preserve the throne for her son, Mehmed’s mother 
interfered and secured the appointment of the able and 
efficient Mehmed Kopriilii as vizier. During this era, the 
Kopriiliis were largely responsible for running the gov¬ 
ernment and for initiating some reforms that helped to 
preserve the empire. 
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The so-called long war between the Habsburgs and 
the Ottomans from 1593 to 1606 was an early indica¬ 
tion of Ottoman military decline. The Ottomans retained 
most of their holdings in the Balkans, in spite of local 
revolts, but the Ottoman sultan was forced to recognize 
the Habsburg ruler as a fellow emperor. The Ottoman 
military decline was marked by the loss to the so-called 
Holy League of Austria, Poland, and Venice during the 
Balkan Wars of 1683-97. The Ottomans again laid siege 
to Vienna in 1683 and for a short time it appeared the city 
might surrender. Then Polish forces came to the rescue 
and defeated the attacking Ottoman army. This marked 
the last attempt by the Ottomans to take the city. Sub¬ 
sequently, the Habsburgs pushed the Ottomans south of 
the Danube and Venice took portions of Greece and the 
Adriatic coast, while the Russians attacked in the Crimea. 
The defeated Ottomans were forced to sign the Treaty 
of Karlowitz in 1699 whereby all of Hungary, including 
Transylvania in present-day Romania and the northern 
Balkan territories of Croatia and Slovenia, were ceded 
to Austria. Large portions of the Dalmatian coast were 
taken by Venice but regained by the Ottomans in 1718. 

Although the Ottoman Empire was severely weak¬ 
ened by the mid- 18th century, its decline lasted longer 
than the entire histories of most world empires and 
the empire would not finally collapse until the 20th 
century. 

See also absolutism, European; Ottoman-Safavid 
WARS; SlNAN, ABDUL-MENAN. 
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Ottoman-Safavid wars 

The protracted conflict between the Ottomans and the 
Safavids was based on territorial and religious differ¬ 
ences. Both great empires sought to control vast terri¬ 
tories in present-day Iraq, along the Caspian and their 
mutual borders. As Sunni Muslims, the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire also disagreed with the Shi’i Safavids over basic 
religious tenets and practices, similar to the disputes 
between various Catholic and Protestant powers in 
Europe. 

In 1514, the Ottoman sultan Selim I, father of 
Suleiman I the Magnificent, declared a holy war 
against the Safavids, whom he considered heretics. 
Armed with cannons, the Ottoman army defeated 
Shah Isma’il, the founder of the Safavid dynasty, and 
occupied much of northern Persia (present-day Iran). 
Suleiman continued the fight against Shah Tahmasp I 
(reigned 1524-76), but Tahmasp retaliated with a pol¬ 
icy of “scorched earth,” making it impossible for the 
Ottoman forces to live off the land, as was usual for 
invading armies at the time. Tahmasp also struck an 
alliance of convenience with the Habsburgs, a major 
enemy of the Ottomans. 

The Ottomans succeeded in taking Tabriz in north¬ 
ern Persia, but, stretched beyond his limits, Sulei¬ 
man reluctantly signed a treaty with the Safavids in 
1555. The Safavids managed to retain control over 
northern Persia and territory along the Caspian Sea 
but lost Iraq to the Ottomans. Following Suleiman’s 
death, Shah Abbas I managed to regain temporary 
control over Baghdad and Basra in Iraq, but after 
Abbas died, the Ottomans retook the territories. The 
subsequent 1639 peace treaty between the two rival 
empires established borders that are almost identical 
to those shared by present-day Iraq and Iran. The two 
great powers remained enemies but no further war¬ 
fare broke out. 

Over the course of their rivalry, both empires 
achieved major military victories and suffered military 
defeats, but neither was able to defeat decisively the 
other. Their futile warfare undermined the economic 
and military power of both and was a major factor in 
their long declines. 

Further reading: Floor, William. Safavid Government Insti¬ 
tutions. Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda, 2001; Foran, John. Frag¬ 
ile Resistance: Social Transformation in Iran from 1500 to 
the Revolution. Boulder, CO: Westview, 1993. 
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Panipat, Battles of 

There were three battles fought at Panipat, located 70 
miles northwest of Delhi, the strategically important 
city in northern India and capital of many dynasties. 
The first one was in 1526 between Ibrahim Lodi, Af¬ 
ghan ruler of the Kingdom of Delhi, and Babur from 
Ferghana in Central Asia via Afghanistan. The second 
battle was fought between Akbar’s (grandson of Babur) 
forces and those of the grandson of Sher Shah (who had 
driven Humayun, son of Babur, from India). The third 
battle took place in 1761 when the Afghans under Ah¬ 
mad Shah defeated the Maratha Confederacy. 

FIRST BATTLE OF PANIPAT 

A fugitive from his birthplace Ferghana, Babur led an 
army variously cited as 12,000 or 25,000 men from 
Afghanistan into India and met Ibrahim, ruler of the 
Lodi dynasty (originally from Afghanistan) that ruled 
north-central India. Ibrahim headed a much larger army 
reputedly 100,000 strong with either 100 or 1,000 ele¬ 
phants. At Panipat, Babur prepared for battle by lashing 
together 700 carts with leather thongs to form a barri¬ 
cade and placing his matchlock men behind them. Just as 
Ibrahim’s charging troops were stopped at the barricade 
and mowed down by the gunfire of Babur’s men, they 
were set upon on both flanks by arrows from Babur’s 
cavalry. In the ensuing rout, 20,000 of Ibrahim’s men 
died, he among them. Babur ordered Ibrahim buried 
where he fell; his tomb still stands at the site. That after¬ 


noon Babur sent his eldest son, Humayun, to the Lodi 
capital at Agra to secure its treasures while he marched 
to Delhi, where he proclaimed himself emperor, found¬ 
ing the Mughal (Mogul, Moghul) dynasty in India. 

SECOND BATTLE OF PANIPAT 

Akbar died in 1530 soon after establishing the Mughal 
Empire in northern India. His son and successor was 
Humayun, whose heavy drinking and opium eating 
habits rendered him unfit to rule. Driven out of India by 
an able general of Afghan origin, Sher Shah, he found 
refuge in Persia. It was only after Sher Shah’s death and 
with his descendants fighting among one another for the 
succession that Humayun was able to return to India in 
1555, with Persian aid, to restore his fortunes. He died 
a year later. On November 5, 1556, Akbar, Humayun’s 
13-year-old son, and his mentor, Bairan Khan, met the 
forces of Hemu, a powerful Hindu general, at the sec¬ 
ond Battle of Panipat. Hemu was injured, captured, and 
executed. With that victory Akbar entered Delhi. This 
battle resurrected the fortune of the Mughals in India. 

THIRD BATTLE OF PANIPAT 

Mughal emperor Aurangzeb (r. 1658-1707) was a 
devout Muslim and persecutor of Hindus. Hindus of 
the Deccan rallied around a charismatic leader named 
Shivaji who was proclaimed king of the Marathas in 
1674. His movement continued to gain momentum 
after his death in 1680, reaching its zenith in the mid- 
18th century when the Marathas Confederacy controlled 
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lands extending from Hyderabad in the south to Pun¬ 
jab in the north. But the quest for a restored Hindu 
empire in India came to an end in 1761 when the 
Marathas were badly defeated by Afghan forces under 
Shah Durani at the Third Battle of Panipat. Although 
the Afghans retreated from India, the Maratha Con¬ 
federacy never recovered. The British East India Com¬ 
pany was the beneficiary and gradually supplanted 
the by-now-defunct Mughal Empire and the warring 
Indian factions. 

See also Delhi and Agra. 
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Peasants' War 

The Peasants’ War in Germany was a series of conflicts 
among the various princes in Germany and those who 
worked under them during a time of both economic 
and religious change in Germany. The best known and 
documented conflict surrounds Thomas Miintzer and 
the revolt in the region of Thuringia in Germany. 

The early 1500s was a time of many changes in 
Germany. In general, the economy was good, and the 
peasant farmers were able to provide for themselves 
and their families reasonably well. There was little cen¬ 
tral authority in Germany, and each region was ruled 
by a prince, who had varying amounts of authority 
and power. This power was tested in small rebellions 
by the peasants and townspeople, often with negoti¬ 
ated settlements rather than wholesale slaughter as a 
result. Peasants were the lowest members of society 
and had few rights. Generally they worked mines or 
farmed land and raised livestock belonging to a prince 
or nobleman, could not marry without permission, 
did not own any land, and were taxed heavily. At 
much the same level were plebeians, or commoners, 
townsmen who worked for craftsmen or merchants at 
subsistence levels or were unemployed. 

Various religious movements were also having 
influence on the peasants. Since the time of the bubonic 
plague with all of the attendant death, there was a ris¬ 
ing expectation of the end times prophesied in the book 
of Revelation in the Bible. Throughout the previous 
century, small movements and figures rose, prophesy¬ 


ing that Christ’s return was imminent. A very different 
religious movement, the Reformation, began in 1517 
in Wittenberg, Germany, when the young monk Mar¬ 
tin Luther nailed his 95 Theses to the castle church 
door. In his early writings, Luther spoke moderately 
to both prince and peasant, but many peasants took 
encouragement from his challenge to the centralized 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church, advocating a 
strong role for the local congregation. Their hope was 
that the local town or trade association would also be 
strengthened, especially over against the princes. 

At the same time, the Reformation heightened the 
end-time expectations. In 1522, Luther himself had 
to come out of hiding at Wartburg at great personal 
risk to deal with the three Zwickau prophets: Thomas 
Dreschel, Mark Thomas Stiibner, and Nicolas Storch. 
The three men were agitating the citizens of Witten¬ 
berg with their Anabaptist leanings and prophetic 
visions. Luther succeeded in having them sent out of 
the city, but that would not be the last time he would 
have to deal with them. 

Conflict between peasant and prince was not 
unusual. In the early 1520s, there were riots of peas¬ 
ants and other classes in Switzerland, Austria, and 
Germany. Causes were many—for example, in the 
summer of 1524 revolt broke out in Stuhlingen in 
southern Germany over the countess’s command to 
gather snail shells on which to wind her yarn. But the 
major spark that set off significant battles came in 1524 
when Thomas Miintzer returned from Zwickau and 
Bohemia and began his preaching in the Thuringian 
city of Allstedt in central Germany. 

Miintzer, a former Roman Catholic priest who had 
wrestled with his faith, had become Lutheran soon after 
the Reformation began in 1517. In 1520, he ended up 
in Zwickau and there met Niklas Storch, a weaver with 
apocalyptic expectations of Christ’s imminent return. 
Persuaded by Storch’s convictions, Miintzer soon 
became the preacher in a church attended by many 
of Storch’s coworkers. Storch had been proclaiming 
that the end times were near, that the righteous would 
soon begin to rise up against the unrighteous (seen as 
those in authority) and commence the last days proph¬ 
esied in the book of Revelation. Miintzer, as a priest 
and educated man, was able to fill out Storch’s theme. 
While popular with the masses, such preaching caused 
the leading townspeople to clamp down on the church, 
ending with a revolt of the plebeian weavers and oth¬ 
ers, and Miintzer and Storch’s ejection from the city 
in 1521. While Storch, Stiibner, and Dreschel went to 
Wittenberg, Miintzer went on to nearby Prague until 
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he was also expelled from the city. After two years of 
wandering and preaching, he ended up in Allstedt and 
there became a popular preacher amongst the peasants 
and others. 

Miintzer’s preaching began to alarm those in 
authority. In July 1524, Duke John, a prince of Sax¬ 
ony, traveled to Allstedt and ordered Miintzer to 
preach a sermon. Miintzer, eager to have the oppor¬ 
tunity to persuade a prince, thundered against the evil 
and ungodly, saying, “So don’t let them live any longer 
the evildoers who turn us away from God. For a god¬ 
less man has no right to live if he hinders the godly.” 
When Luther heard of this, he wrote an attack against 
Miintzer addressed to the princes. Miintzer responded 
with two tracts addressed to the people, the latter of 
which was called The most amply called-for defense 
answer to the unspiritual soft-living flesh at Witten¬ 
berg. This was a clear call to social revolution and 
prepared the way for what was to come. The patient 
Duke John summoned Miintzer to Weimar, telling him 
to cease his preaching and not leave Allstedt. Miintzer’s 
response was to leave Allstedt, eventually ending up in 
the nearby city of Miihlhausen. 

In Miihlhausen, a man named Heinrich Pfeiffer 
had been agitating the poorer citizens to take control 
of the city. Joined by Miintzer and eventually Storch, 
the agitation increased to a fever pitch. In March 1525, 
Miintzer began proclaiming that the new league of 
peasants should march out to war against the godless. 
In response, bands of peasants began sacking convents 
and monasteries, but there was no organized effort until 
May 1525, when the peasants had organized themselves 
into an army of approximately 8,000. By that time, at 
the request of Duke John, a nearby prince, Philip of 
Hesse, had arrived with a small army to deal with the 
problems in Thuringia. Miintzer marched out to aid 
the peasants with a band of 300 men and on May 15, 
the army of Philip of Hesse attacked and quickly rout¬ 
ed the peasant army, eventually killing nearly 5,000 of 
the peasants. For his part in it, Miintzer was tortured 
and beheaded along with Pfeiffer (Storch escaped but 
was soon captured and killed). 

This was not the end of the Peasants’ War. There 
were no other battles so significant, but it is estimated 
that some 100,000 peasants and plebeians were killed 
in the next several years as the various revolts were put 
down by the princes. The religious overtones were sig¬ 
nificant in the Peasants’ War. They were not the prin¬ 
cipal cause, but rather the match that ignited the fires 
of the war. The peasants and plebeians were caught in 
a time of significant transition. As noted earlier, the 


peasant class was actually rising in economic stature 
but was still living in significant poverty in compari¬ 
son to the middle and upper classes of Germany. 

The Reformation gave a broader vision for the 
equality of the people before God, but it was only 
the more radical elements that proclaimed a class¬ 
less society. Luther, himself an advocate of the com¬ 
mon people, still perceived the various occupations as 
God-given and did not advocate a classless society. In 
the final analysis, the Peasants’ War was one of many 
such struggles that are endemic to a society in transi¬ 
tion. There is a certain irony that the princes who were 
most moderate toward their people ended up having 
to put down more ruthlessly the uprising, but the very 
moderate stance they took encouraged the hope of 
those promoting revolution. 
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Penn, William 

(1644-1718) colonial leader 

William Penn, a Quaker, founded the English colony 
of Pennsylvania in 1681. He envisioned his colony as 
a “holy experiment” where people of different faiths 
could live in harmony. 

Born in England, William Penn grew up in wealth 
and privilege. His father, Admiral William Penn, 
afforded him a university education, several large 
estates, and important connections to England’s elite. 
In 1667, Penn became a member of the Society of 
Friends, a religion founded 20 years earlier by George 
Fox. The Friends, called Quakers by their detrac¬ 
tors, abandoned formal religious services and sought 
the “Inner Light” by which God revealed himself to 
each individual. The Quakers suffered persecution in 
England, but after his conversion, Penn began to use 
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his wealth and influence to advocate the tolerance of 
all Protestants in England. 

In 1676, Penn looked to America to put his ideas of 
religious liberty into action when he and several other 
Quakers became trustees of West New Jersey. However, 
problems with the charter and the large number of trust¬ 
ees thwarted Penn’s hopes to create a religious refuge. 
Accordingly, Penn petitioned King Charles II for a land 
grant of his own. To cancel the debt of £16,000 that he 
owed to Penn’s father, the king granted Penn 45,000 
square miles of land west of the Delaware River, to be 
named Pennsylvania (Penn’s Woods). According to the 
1681 charter, Penn was made sole proprietor, meaning 
he could organize Pennsylvania as he wanted so long as 
it did not violate English law. 

Penn dispatched the first settlers in October 1681. 
This party asserted Penn’s authority over the European 
colonists and Lenni Lenape (Delaware) Indians already 
living in the region. They also established the colony’s 
capital of Philadelphia. Penn arrived in late 1682. From 
the start, Penn encouraged a variety of Protestants 
and Europeans to settle in the colony. At his behest, 
the nascent Pennsylvania legislature in December 1682 
issued a law granting full rights of citizenship to all 
freemen who declared “Jesus Christ to be the son of 
God” and “saviour of the world.” Penn also insisted 
that his colony have no tax-supported religious estab¬ 
lishment, not even for Quakers. This and the economic 
opportunities available in Pennsylvania caused the pop¬ 
ulation to reach 11,000 in 1690. 

Despite Penn’s success at religious toleration, his ten¬ 
ure as proprietor was unsteady. He returned to England 
in 1684, leaving behind incapable governors, and in 
1693, a schism led by George Keith divided the colony’s 
Quakers. The Crown suspended his charter from 1692 
to 1695 “by reason of the great neglects and miscar¬ 
riages” caused by Penn’s absence. Penn returned in 1699 
but found his colonists contentious and uninterested in 
paying him quitrents on their lands. Frustrated, Penn 
left two years later but not before issuing the Charter 
of Privileges, which granted the colonists considerable 
latitude in crafting their own laws. The unprofitability 
of Pennsylvania and Penn’s penchant for extravagance 
landed him in debtor’s prison in 1707. In 1712, he suf¬ 
fered a debilitating stroke, leaving his wife, Hannah Cal- 
lowhill, to manage the colony in his stead. After Penn’s 
death in 1718, the proprietorship passed to his sons. 

See also dissenters in England. 
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Pernambuco (Recife, Brazil) 

Pernambuco is a state in the northeastern part of Brazil 
and is the closest South American land to Europe. This 
area of about 38,585 square miles with a population 
close to 8 million in the late 20th century was the first 
area of South America occupied by the Portuguese. Its 
geography consists of a coastal plain and a dry semi- 
arid plateau. Pernambuco was originally a captaincy or 
province. For centuries, Brazil’s main exports were the 
sugar and cotton of this province, making the area im¬ 
portant in Brazilian politics. The name Pernambuco de¬ 
rives from a tree valued for its lumber, brazilwood, and 
the red dye it produces. The Native Americans of the 
area prized the red dye and made their weapons from 
the tree. The Brazil tree is now endangered, although its 
wood is still used to make violin bows. 

The first European settlers from Portugal called the 
area Nova Lusitania, meaning “New Portugal,” and a 
capital was established called Olinda. It was a prosperous 
area, despite a high incidence of malaria. The production 
of sugar and cotton required large numbers of slaves from 
Portuguese colonies in Africa to supplement the Native 
American laborers. The prosperity of Recife caused Eng¬ 
lish adventurers to capture and plunder it in 1595. 

Throughout the history of the area, landowners have 
formed an oligarchy that has maintained its own armies 
and strictly controlled the lives of those who work their 
lands. Education of the people was never a priority and 
transportation developed for the convenience of the 
landowners, not the people at large. Resentment of this 
toward the Portuguese-born officials grew in this area 
among the wealthy. 

In 1630, the forces of the Dutch West India Com¬ 
pany captured Pernambuco and other Portuguese colo¬ 
nies. They moved the capital to Recife on the coast of 
Pernambuco at the mouth of two rivers. This low-lying 
area reminded the Dutch of their homeland. Canals 
and bridges were built and Recife became known as the 
Venice of South America. By 1640, Pernambuco sent 
24,000 tons of sugar to Amsterdam. The Dutch prince 
Maurice of Nassau traveled to the area to govern it. 
Under the Dutch regime many mercantile buildings and 
homes were build in Recife in the Dutch style. 
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During the period of Dutch control, the first syna¬ 
gogue in the Americas was built in Recife, Pernambuco. 
At one time during this period, the Jewish population 
in Recife was larger than the Jewish community in 
Amsterdam, Holland. The Jewish presence in Pernam¬ 
buco disappeared when the Spanish Inquisition of the 
Catholic Church came to the area with the return of 
Portuguese power. Many Jews from Recife fled to New 
York City, then New Amsterdam. Others fled to the 
interior of Brazil, where they practiced their religion in 
secret. In 2000, the Jewish population of Recife spon¬ 
sored an excavation to uncover the remains of the first 
synagogue built in the Americas in Recife. 

The Dutch remained in power only until 1649. The 
Dutch forces were ousted not by the armies of the Portu¬ 
guese monarchy, but by the local peoples themselves. The 
Mascate War took place in 1710 between the business 
class of Recife and the wealthy owners of the sugar mills 
around Olinda. Later Pernambuco was the location of a 
revolution, which briefly set up a Republic of Pernambuco 
in the 19th century. Though the republic lasted only two 
months, the flag of the republic remains the state’s flag. 

See also Dutch East India Company; sugarcane 
PLANTATIONS IN THE AMERICAS. 
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Peru, conquest of 

Following on the heels of the Spanish conquest of the 
Caribbean, conquest of Mexico, and conquest of 
Central America, the conquest of Peru was a long, 
complex, and bloody process marked by recurrent civil 
wars among factions of Spaniards and fierce Native re¬ 
sistance against Spanish efforts to subjugate them. The 
conquest’s beginnings in 1532 with the first Spanish in¬ 
cursions into the Andean highlands are easier to mark 
than its ending, which is conventionally dated to 1572 
with the destruction of the remnant Inca state of Vil- 
cabamba and the execution of the last Inca, Tupac Ama¬ 
ru. Some scholars maintain that the conquest was never 
fully completed, as Peru’s indigenous peoples resisted 


Spanish domination throughout the colonial period, 
sometimes in armed rebellion, more often in less violent 
and more subtle ways, including the retention of many 
cultural and religious beliefs and practices. Few would 
disagree that the conquest of Peru represents one of the 
bloodiest chapters in the history of the Americas. 

In the early 1520s, with the conquest of Central 
America well under way and a launching-off point at 
Panama City on the Pacific side of the isthmus, the Span¬ 
ish were poised to turn their attention to the Pacific coast 
of South America. The first exploratory expedition was 
in 1522 under Pascual de Andagoya, who sailed 200 
miles south along the Colombian coast in search of a 
people called the Viru or Biru, a name later corrupted to 
Peru. Further expeditions followed. In November 1524, 
Francisco Pizarro, Diego de Almagro, and the priest 
Hernando de Luque sailed as far south as the Port of 
Hunger along the Colombian coast before turning back. 
A second Pizarro-Almagro expedition sailed two years 
later and discovered tantalizing hints of an advanced 
civilization in the interior. Pizarro returned to Spain to 
seek royal authority for an expedition of conquest. His 
arrival coincided with Hernan Cortes’s return from his 
dazzling successes in Mexico, which whetted the appetite 
of the Crown and drew many adventurers to Pizarro’s 
side. On July 26, 1529, the queen granted Pizarro the 
authority he had sought, along with the title governor 
and captain-general of Peru. Almagro was named com¬ 
mandant of Tumbez, a lesser title that sowed the seeds 
of future conflict between the two men. Pizarro and 
Almagro returned to Panama and launched their third 
expedition on December 27, 1530. 

After a slow and cautious beginning, on November 
8, 1532, Pizarro began his march into the Andean moun¬ 
tains. By this time, much of the Andean population had 
been ravaged by virulent European diseases, especially 
smallpox, that had spread overland from Central Amer¬ 
ica and northern South America years before the Span¬ 
ish set foot in the Andes. By weakening the Inca Empire, 
these diseases proved to be one of the Spaniards’ most 
important allies. Pizarro’s turn into the mountains could 
not have been more propitiously timed. The recent death 
of the Inca Huayna-Capac from an unknown disease had 
created crisis of dynastic succession and civil war among 
the Inca, leading his sons Huascar and Atahualpa to con¬ 
tend for supremacy. Huscar headed the Cuzco faction of 
the Inca royal family; Atahualpa, the Quito faction. 

By stunning good fortune, Atahualpa’s 7,000-strong 
army was camped in the mountain valley of Cajamarca, 
near Pizarro’s line of march. Pizarro and his 150 men 
boldly marched straight into the valley. After some initial 
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friendly interactions with the Inca, Pizarro launched a 
surprise attack on November 16, 1532, and slaughtered 
the Inca’s entire force. As was the case throughout the 
Peruvian campaign, Inca weaponry proved no match for 
Spanish steel, armor, and horses. The arquebus, the most 
sophisticated firearm in the Spanish arsenal, played little 
role in the conquest. Swords, pikes, and horses proved 
their most valuable weapons. Time after time, small 
numbers of Spaniards proved able to defeat vastly larger 
native armies. 

With the Inca Atahualpa now his prisoner, Pizarro 
demanded a huge ransom of gold and precious objects 
for his release. Over the next eight months, trains of 
native porters carted massive amounts of treasure into 
Cajamarca. Meanwhile, convinced that the Spaniards 
represented no threat to the empire, Atahualpa arranged 
for the murder of his brother Huascar, thus eliminating 
his brother’s claim to the Inca throne. Pizarro had no 
intention of honoring his part of the bargain. On July 
26, 1533, after a month of melting down and distrib¬ 
uting the loot among his men, he executed Atahualpa. 
One of the signal events of the conquest, Atahualpa’s 
execution remained a key moment in divergent Spanish 
interpretations regarding the morality of the conquista- 
dores’ actions. Almagro’s force of 150 men arrived soon 
after the division of spoils, of which they received a small 
share. The unequal distribution of loot generated lasting 
animosities between the Almagro and Pizarro factions. 

By this time, Pizarro’s scouts had probed the vul¬ 
nerabilities of the Inca capital in Cuzco. Recognizing 
the need for a puppet Inca to invest political legitimacy 
into the Spaniards’ anticipated domination of Peru, 
Pizarro arranged the crowning of Huascar’s young¬ 
er brother, Tupac Huallpa, as Inca. It was a pattern 
repeated numerous times in the coming years. Mean¬ 
while, Francisco Pizarro’s brother Hernando returned 
to Spain with the Crown’s requisite “royal fifth” of the 
treasure. News of the events spread quickly through¬ 
out Spain and Europe. Recruiting drives for additional 
soldiers saw great success, while also planting the seeds 
of future conflict between Spaniards who had profited 
from the initial successes and fresh arrivals whose hun¬ 
ger for treasure would go unfulfilled. 

Back in Peru in August 1533, Francisco Pizarro, 
Almagro, and their men began their march toward Cuzco, 
750 miles south along the Inca road. En route, in Octo¬ 
ber, the puppet Inca Tupac Huallpa died. After numerous 
battles in which the vastly outnumbered Spanish roundly 
defeated their Inca attackers, Pizarro’s force of several 
hundred men entered Cuzco on November 15, 1533. 
Two days earlier the same day that Pizarro burned alive 


the leading Inca general Chalcuchima, a second puppet 
Inca presented himself—Manco Inca, son of Huayna- 
Capac. In Cuzco on November 16, 1533, one year after 
executing Atahualpa, Pizarro appointed Manco Inca as 
Inca. In December, he was officially crowned. Presenting 
themselves as liberators, backers of the Cuzco faction in 
the civil war, the Spaniards quickly took over the city’s 
most important buildings and palaces. 

From this point, divisions among and between 
Spaniards combined with a series of mass Indian upris¬ 
ings against the invaders. Almagro, still stinging from 
the paltry share of treasure received in Cajamarca, was 
sent south into Chile in search of further riches. Pedro 
de Alvarado, fresh from his successes in Mexico and 
Central America, arrived in Ecuador in February 1534 
and headed toward Quito. 

Hoping to head off Alvarado’s unauthorized inva¬ 
sion, Pizarro’s captain Sebastian de Benalcazar marched 
on Quito, took the city, and defeated the remaining Inca 
armies in the north. With looted treasure he bought off 
Alvarado, who returned to Guatemala, though many of 
his men remained. Soon after, in January 1535, Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro founded a new capital city on the coast, 
Ciudad de los Reyes, later known as Fima, a corruption 
of its indigenous name. 

Meanwhile, disillusioned by the invaders’ avarice 
and violence, Manco Inca escaped from Cuzco and 
in early 1536 led a mass uprising against the Spanish, 
laying siege to Cuzco with some 100,000 troops. The 
siege faltered as the rainy season began and his army 
began drifting away. Manco Inca retreated into the jun¬ 
gle fastnesses of Vilcacamba, where a rump Inca state 
resisted Spanish incursions until its final destruction in 
1572. Soon after Manco Inca lifted the siege of Cuzco in 
early 1537, Almagro’s expedition returned from Chile, 
exhausted and empty-handed. Open civil war soon erupt¬ 
ed between the Almagro and Pizarro factions. Almagro 
was defeated in the Battle of Fas Salinas near Cuzco 
in 1538, after which Hernando Pizarro executed him, 
but the war raged on under Almagro’s son, also named 
Diego de Almagro. In 1541, the Almagrists killed Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro, while a year later Pizarro loyalists under 
the king’s newly appointed governor Cristobal Vaca de 
Castro defeated and killed Almagro the younger. 

That same year of 1542 the Crown issued its New 
Faws, designed to limit the abuses of the encomienda 
system and prevent the encomenderos from becoming 
an independent aristocracy beyond royal control. Bri¬ 
dling against these new restrictions on their authority, 
many encomenderos gravitated toward Gonzalo Pizar¬ 
ro, who violently opposed the New Faws. After killing 
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An aerial view of the Incan city Machu Picchu, high above the mountains in Pent. Machu Picchtt was constructed around 1450, at the 
height of the Inca Empire, and was abandoned less than 100 years later as the ernpire collapsed under Spanish conquest. 


the king’s viceroy Blasco Nunez de la Vela in 1546, 
Gonzalo Pizarro effectively ruled Peru until royalist 
forces captured, tried, and executed him in 1549. The 
new viceroy, Pedro de la Gasca, effectively staunched 
further major challenges to royal authority. 

Meanwhile, enormous deposits of silver were dis¬ 
covered in Potosi in 1545, which soon became one 
of colonial Peru’s main economic pillars. By this time, 
most Indians had acceded to Spanish authority, though 
numerous pockets of resistance endured through the 
1550s and 1560s, most notably the rump state of Vil- 
cabamba. In 1572, the new viceroy Francisco de Toledo 
finally found and crushed Vilcabamba. On September 24 
of that year, in the central square of Cuzco, Toledo over¬ 
saw the execution of the last Inca, Tupac Amaru. His 
execution effectively ended this first phase of organized 
armed resistance against Spanish domination, though 
more covert forms of resistance continued for nearly 300 
years, while a new round of rebellions, inspired by the 
first and led by Tupac Amaru II, erupted in the 1780s. 


It is not known how many Indians died during the 40 
years between the executions of the Incas Atahualpa and 
Tupac Amaru, though the most conservative estimates 
range from 3 to 5 million, from a preconquest popula¬ 
tion of around 7 to 9 million. As elsewhere, the combina¬ 
tion of warfare, atrocity, forced labor, enslavement, and 
disease caused a precipitous demographic decline, from 
which populations did not begin to recover until well 
into the 18th century. As the conquests of the Caribbean, 
Mexico, and Central America that preceded it, the con¬ 
quest of Peru represents one of the most horrifically vio¬ 
lent and destructive episodes in the history of the world. 

See also epidemics in the Americas; voyages of dis¬ 
covery. 

Further reading: Hemming, John. The Conquest of the In¬ 
cas. New York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1970; Stern, 
Steve J. Peru’s Indian Peoples and the Challenge of Span¬ 
ish Conquest: Huamanga to 1640. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1982; Wachtel, Nathan. The Vision of the 
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Vanquished: The Spanish Conquest of Peru through Indian 
Eyes, 1530-1570. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1977; Yu- 
panqui, Titu Cusi. An Inca Account of the Conquest of Peru. 
Boulder: University Press of Colorado, 2005. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Peru, Viceroyalty of 

The largest and second most important political ju¬ 
risdiction in Spain’s American empire after the Vice¬ 
royalty of New Spain, the Viceroyalty of Peru came 
into being in 1542 during the civil wars that wracked 
the Andes during the conquest of Peru. Originally 
comprising all of South America west of the demarca¬ 
tion line established in the Treaty of Tordesillas in 
1494, the viceroyalty extended from Panama in the 
north to Patagonia in the south, and from the Pacific 
Ocean eastward to a longitudinal meridian at roughly 
44 degrees west, excluding parts of northern South 
America (contemporary Venezuela), which were un¬ 
der the jurisdiction of New Spain. In the late colonial 
period the Crown carved two new viceroyalties out of 
the Viceroyalty of Peru: New Granada (1739) and Rio 
de la Plata (1777). 

Following the civil wars of the period of conquest, 
and the major reforms of Viceroy Francisco de Tole¬ 
do in the 1570s, Peru emerged as a major source of 
silver bullion, especially from the “mountain of silver” 
at Potosi. As elsewhere in the Americas, Spain imposed 
across the Peruvian Andes a rigid castelike race-class 
hierarchy in which subordinate Indians, toiling under a 
modified version of the preconquest mita labor system, 
provided labor and tribute to Spanish civil and eccle¬ 
siastical authorities, and to native kurakas, or com¬ 
munity chieftains, who occupied an ambiguous middle 
ground between the Spanish elite and the masses of 
Indian laborers. 

The violence of conquest and its aftermath prompt¬ 
ed a millenarian nativist backlash in the 1560s: the Taki 
Onqoy movement. Aiming to expel the despised invad¬ 
ers and reestablish a pan-Andean indigenous state, this 
popular rebellion reproduced many of the divisions 
and fractures of preconquest indigenous society and 
was crushed by the 1570s. Popular memories of Taki 
Onqoy endured throughout the colonial period, how¬ 
ever, reerupting in a different form in the major Andean 
rebellions of the 1780s. 

As elsewhere in the Americas, demographic declines 
in colonial Peru were very steep, though on the whole 


of a lesser magnitude than those in New Spain (though, 
as elsewhere, the numbers will never be known with 
any degree of precision). From an estimated popula¬ 
tion of 9 million in 1520 for the Andes as a whole, 
the number of surviving Indians is estimated to have 
dropped to 1.3 million by 1570, and 600,000 by 1630. 
Following a major series of epidemics in 1718-20, the 
population hovered at around this number to the mid- 
1700s, climbing gradually thereafter. In a characteristic 
pattern, highland dwellers on the whole experienced a 
lesser population decline than inhabitants of the more 
disease-prone lowland valleys of the Pacific Coast. 

Despite the ravages of warfare, forced labor, forced 
conversion, disease, and the violence of colonial rule, 
Peru’s indigenous peoples and communities displayed a 
remarkable resilience, retaining many features of their 
preconquest cultures and lifestyles. Despite prodigious 
efforts, Spanish authorities were never able to extir¬ 
pate the religious beliefs and practices of Peru’s Indian 
peoples, while Quechua, Aymara, and related tongues 
remained the dominant languages among the vast 
majority. Centuries-old traditions of planting, harvest¬ 
ing, cooking, eating, herding, weaving, and, in general, 
conceiving of and acting in the world endured through 
nearly three centuries of Spanish colonial rule and after, 
as remains plainly apparent to the present day. The 
English-language historiography on colonial Peru, like 
that for colonial Mexico, is exceptionally rich. 

See also mita labor in the Andean highlands; Po- 
tosi (silver mines of colonial Peru); silver in the 
Americas. 

Further reading: Bauer, Brian S, and Vania Smith, eds. His¬ 
tory of the Incas. Austin: University of Texas Press, 2007; 
Sarmiento De Gamboa, Pedro, and Williamson, Edwin. The 
Penguin History of Latin America. London: Penguin, 1992; 
Stern, Steve J. Peru’s Indian Peoples and the Challenge of 
Spanish Conquest: Huamanga to 1640. Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1982. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Peter I the Great 

(1672-1725) czar of Russia 

The rise to power of Peter the Great was fraught with 
death and uncertainty, but his reign as czar greatly 
strengthened Russia in regard to its acquisition of terri¬ 
tory in the Baltic and Black Sea regions, and the modern¬ 
ization of Russian society. Czar Alexei (1645-76) and his 
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wife, Natalia Naryshkin, did not believe their son Peter 
would drastically change the course of Russian history 
when he was born on May 30, 1672. 

The death of Czar Feodor III (1676-82) created a 
problem for the continuation of the Romanov dynasty 
in Russia since Fedor left no heirs; the debate developed 
concerning Ivan or Peter as successor. Ivan was Fedor’s 
brother, but Ivan, who was 16 years old, was mentally 
and physically handicapped. Peter was the half brother 
of Ivan and had the support of many of the boyars and 
the patriarch Joachim, since this healthy 10-year-old 
offered stability to the Russian throne. 

The Zemsky Sobor, an assembly of boyars, was 
assembled and voiced its support for Peter, but Sophia, 
Feodor’s sister, refused to allow Peter to be crowned as 
czar and attempted to incite the Streltsi, a regiment of 
guardsmen, to turn against Peter. On May 15, 1682, 
the Streltsi, upon hearing rumors that Ivan and a num¬ 
ber of boyars were murdered, rebelled and stormed 
the Kremlin. 

The Streltsi swore their loyalty to the Romanov fam¬ 
ily after Ivan Naryshkin and Doctor Van Gaden were 
brutally murdered. These two individuals were killed 
because the Streltsi believed they played a role in the 
presumed death of Ivan. Following these murders, the 
Streltsi decided that Ivan and Peter would corule Rus¬ 
sia, with Ivan acting as the senior czar and Sophia as the 
regent over both czars. The double coronation ceremony 
was held on May 26, 1682. 

Sophia’s control over the Russian government quick¬ 
ly deteriorated with mounting tension between Sophia 
and Peter as Peter tried to assert his authority over her. 
In August 1689, Sophia called up some of the palace 
guards to protect her from a suspected attack from sup¬ 
porters of Peter. This intensified the situation, because 
a number of people loyal to Peter believed that these 
guards were called up to attack him. Peter fled for ref¬ 
uge to the Monastery of the Holy Trinity, where he ral¬ 
lied a sizable force. Sophia, fearful of Peter’s increasing 
strength and of her declining support, capitulated. 

Peter’s mother, Natalia, was selected to replace 
Sophia as the regent of the czars, but her regency was 
short, as she died in 1694. Ivan died shortly later in 
1695, leaving Peter as the czar of Russia, and in a posi¬ 
tion to pursue his own policies. 

MILITARY MIGHT 

Peter’s first interests were against the Crimean Turks, 
as Peter was anxious to acquire access to the Black Sea 
so that Russia could trade with Europe throughout the 
whole year. The battle against the Turks at Azov in 1695 



Peter the Great of Russia greatly strengthened Russia with 
acquisition of territory in the Baltic and Black Sea regions. 


was a failure despite the fact that Peter assembled an 
army of approximately 31,000 men to attack Azov, and 
another 120,000 men to fight near the Dnieper River. 
The reason for the failure was that the Turks could still 
ship supplies to Azov via water transport. Peter decided 
to correct this oversight in his strategy and collected 
money from monasteries and boyars to build a Russian 
naval fleet. The second attempt to take Azov in June 
1696 with an army of 80,000 soldiers and a fleet was 
successful. 

With the campaign against the Turks a success, Peter 
decided to focus his attention toward the West. In 1697, 
Peter and an entourage of 250 Russians toured Europe to 
examine Western knowledge and technology. Peter was 
impressed with the wealth Holland was able to acquire 
through its trading access and commercial fleet. This 
wealth left such an impression on Peter that he was deter¬ 
mined to emulate this success by constructing his own 
commercial fleet. He wanted to give Russia a window to 
the West via trade and to acquire more European tech¬ 
nology to strengthen Russia. Peter also wanted to import 
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Western culture to Russia; he forced the nobles to shave 
their beards, changed the Russian calendar to conform to 
the European calendar, and made the Russian New Year 
conform to the European New Year. 

In fact, the historian Paul Bushkovitch has credit¬ 
ed Peter with introducing modern culture and political 
thought to Russia. Peter was also able to create a stron¬ 
ger state by making the Eastern Orthodox Church sub¬ 
servient to the Russian government. The money Peter 
seized from monasteries and the reformed tax system 
helped Peter to build an academy to improve the educa¬ 
tion system in Russia. Peter was also able to bring order 
to the Russian social hierarchy by formulating the Table 
of Ranks in 1722, which determined an individual’s sta¬ 
tus in Russian society. 

MOVING WEST 

Instead of pursuing Russian expansion to the south 
against the Turks, as previous Russian foreign policy 
dictated, Peter moved west, initiating hostilities against 
Sweden. The Great Northern War against Sweden dom¬ 
inated much of Peter’s reign. In order to defeat the Swed¬ 
ish, Peter built a large army based on the same model 
as his Preobrazhenskii regiment, which had Western- 
style uniforms, training, and promotion through the 
ranks based on merit instead of birth. Poland sent a 
declaration of war to the Swedish government in Janu¬ 
ary 1700, and Denmark quickly followed suit. These 
two countries gave Peter allies in a war against Sweden, 
initiated when the Russian government declared war 
against the Swedish government on August 20, 1700. 
Unfortunately for Peter, the Danes sued for peace on 
August 20, 1700, leaving Russia and Poland to fight 
against the Swedish empire without this valuable ally. 

As this alliance between Poland and Russia devel¬ 
oped, Charles XII of Sweden reviewed his plans to protect 
his empire. Unfortunately, he was not able to recognize 
the major threat to his country’s boundaries. The Swed¬ 
ish strategy during the Great Northern War consisted of 
concentrating the main bulk of their forces against the 
Polish armies while Charles relied upon a token force to 
limit the Russian advance in the east. It is true that the 
Swedes quickly attacked and defeated a Russian force 
at Narva on November 30, 1700. At this battle, a small 
Swedish force of 10,000 soldiers was able to overwhelm 
a Russian force of 40,000 men and seize the battlefield. 
Despite this victory, the Swedes did not follow up their 
attack with further pressure against the Russians. The 
Swedish strategists preferred to concentrate their war 
effort against the Poles. It took the Swedes eight years to 
launch their second invasion into Russian territory. 


Following his victory at Narva, Charles maintained 
a Swedish force of 15,000 men to protect his Baltic 
possessions. This force proved to be inadequate in the 
defense of the eastern portion of his empire against the 
armies of Peter. In January of 1702, Peter gained some 
momentum with his victory over the Swedes at Errest- 
fer. This battle had major consequences for the Swed¬ 
ish war effort since its army lost 3,350 soldiers. This 
Swedish defeat was compounded by another Swedish 
rout half a year later. This defeat cost the Swedish army 
a significant number of soldiers and provided the stim¬ 
ulus Peter needed in order to expand into the Baltic 
area. Peter was able to strengthen Kronstadt after the 
capture of the fortresses of Nyenskans and Noteborg. 
Peter was determined to hold on to his acquisitions in 
the Baltic region and give Russia closer ties with the rest 
of Europe by founding St. Petersburg in 1703, which 
became the future capital of Russia. It is important to 
note that the Russian armies acquired more than ter¬ 
ritorial gains from this Baltic campaign. Through these 
military victories, the Russians were able to acquire 
more experience and confidence, as well as increase the 
size of their army. 

When Charles XII finally turned his attention toward 
the Russian front, Peter had already established himself 
on the eastern coast of the Baltic Sea. The eight-year 
gap between the two Swedish invasions of Russian ter¬ 
ritory provided Peter with a reprieve in which he could 
strengthen his armies. The number of cavalry regiments 
increased from two in 1700 to 34 regiments at the time 
of Charles’s return. As Charles advanced through the 
Ukraine, Peter was obliged to follow a scorched earth 
policy in order to stall for time and demoralize the invad¬ 
ing Swedes. Vicious methods were employed to deprive 
the Swedes of anything of use as the town of Dorpat 
was destroyed after the inhabitants were forcibly moved 
eastward and Russians were forbidden to provide Swed¬ 
ish troops with provisions. 

SWEDISH DEFEAT 

On May 11, 1709, the Swedish army unknowingly 
began a siege that would lead to the capitulation of the 
Swedish government 12 years later. The Poltava battle 
accurately foreshadowed the decline of Swedish power 
in the affairs of the Baltic as this battle cost the Swed¬ 
ish army 9,700 soldiers. This is a significant number 
of men compared to the 4,545 casualties the Russian 
army endured. The consequences of this battle were 
further devastating to the Swedes. On July 1, 1709, 
fully 20,000 Swedes surrendered to the Russian armies 
at the town of Perovolochina. The Russians were 
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unable to capture their royal opponent as Charles XII, 
who abandoned a significant portion of his army, fled 
south to the Ottoman Empire. 

Poltava is recognized by scholars as a battle that 
not only changed the course of the Northern War, but 
completely altered the balance of power in northeastern 
Europe. It must be noted the governments of Western 
Europe were anticipating not only the destruction of 
the Russian army, but the further expansion of Swedish 
influence into eastern Europe. The consequences of the 
Battle of Poltava ended any hope of imposing Swedish 
influence on the Russians. Not only did the Swedes lose 
a substantial portion of their army, but the old alliance 
against them was strengthened. In this respect, Peter 
shifted from a passive role during the first alliance into 
a more active role. Peter, who encountered Augustus 
on the Vistula River, agreed to help his former comrade 
reclaim his throne since he was deposed following the 
Swedish victory over the Poles at Kliszow in 1702. Peter 
attempted to make the Polish throne more secure to the 
family of Augustus by making the Polish monarchy a 
hereditary position. This illustrates the massive degree 
of power Peter now possessed in the internal affairs of 
the Polish government. The Danes, already allied to 
Augustus, wished to restore the old balance of power 
in northern Europe. 

INVASION OF FINLAND 

Peter was able to use his gains in the Baltic to their 
fullest potential as he launched an invasion of Finland 
in order to strengthen his position at the upcoming 
peace negotiations with the Swedish government. The 
Russians won a remarkable victory against the Swed¬ 
ish at Storkyro in March 1714. This land victory was 
followed by a Russian naval triumph over the Swed¬ 
ish navy at Gangut. In 1718, the Swedish government 
faced another threatening situation: Charles XII died 
during a battle in Norway. Ulrika, Charles’s sister, faced 
increasing pressure resulting from Peter’s invasions of 
the Swedish heartland. The Russians were also enlarg¬ 
ing the size of their Baltic fleet at an alarming pace. 
These threats compelled the Swedish government to 
end the war against the Russians. The Russians were 
able to gain a significant degree of power in the Baltic 
region from the Treaty of Nystadt. 

The agreement between these two powers allowed 
the Russians to take possession of several islands, the 
territories of Livonia, Estonia, Ingermanland, and a 
section of Karelia. The Russians were given significant 
influence in Baltic affairs since they kept the fortress of 
Viborg. More important, the Russian czar was regarded 


as an imperial monarch by the Prussians and the Dutch. 
Even the Swedes and other western Europeans eventu¬ 
ally acknowledged this title. 

Peter’s death on January 28, 1725, brought uncer¬ 
tainty to the succession of a new ruler for two reasons. 
Peter did not have a male heir to succeed him, and he 
failed to nominate his successor before he died. Peter’s 
only son and heir to the throne, Alexei, died on June 26, 
1718, as a result of the torture inflicted on him for his 
rebellious attitudes. Alexei was an outspoken critic of 
Peter’s reforms and feared the wrath of his father, result¬ 
ing in his flight to Austria in 1716. Despite the fact that 
he was plotting against his father, Alexei was eventually 
persuaded to return to Russia and was imprisoned in 
the Peter and Paul Fortress, where he later died. His 
wife, Catherine, was nominated to succeed Peter since 
she had the support of a number of Peter’s advisers and 
the Imperial Guard. 

See also Dutch East India Company. 
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Brian de Ruiter 

Philip II 

(1527-1598) Spanish monarch 

Despite the fact that Philip II was the ruler of the Spanish 
Empire when its influence in the world was at its peak, 
his record as a monarch was not entirely successful. The 
birth of Philip on May 21, 1527, in the city of Valladolid 
was a welcome joy to his parents, Charles V and Isa¬ 
bella of Portugal. His parents had a significant impact on 
his upbringing as his father taught him at an early age 
how to govern the realm, while his mother’s piety played 
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a large part in Philip’s life. Although Philip was a very 
devout individual, his interest in the occult was evident 
in his collection of hundreds of books on this subject. 

In the 16th century, Spain was one of the most pow¬ 
erful countries in Europe. Charles V ruled over a sizable 
empire as he controlled Spain, Sardinia, Naples, Sicily, 
the Netherlands, land in central Europe, and colonies 
situated in the Caribbean and South and North America. 
Control of this large territory was difficult to manage, 
and when Charles V stepped down as the Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire in 1558, he chose two people to 
rule the Habsburg lands—his brother Ferdinand and his 
son Philip. Philip received the largest bulk of the empire, 
as he acquired Spain, the Spanish colonies in the Carib¬ 
bean and North and South America, Sardinia, Naples, 
and the Netherlands, in comparison to Ferdinand, who 
acquired Habsburg territories in central Europe. Philip 
acquired the kingdom of Portugal and its colonies fol¬ 
lowing the death of the Portuguese King Manuel I in 
1580 because Manuel failed to produce a male heir. 
Philip inherited this kingdom because his mother was 
one of Manuel’s daughters. Philip spent much of his life 
trying to attain unity and protect his empire rather than 
extend his absolute rule over the areas he controlled. 
The empire was too large for Philip to attain absolute 
rule as is evidenced by the fact that his control of the 
empire was ineffective outside Madrid. 

Despite the division of Habsburg possessions in 
Europe, Philip was still left with a significant area of 
territory to govern and had the potential to add fur¬ 
ther territories to Habsburg possessions. Philip married 
Mary I of England in 1554; the marriage could have 
brought England into the possession of the Habsburg 
family but failed to produce a child. The accession of 
Elizabeth I to the throne of England in 1558 changed the 
dynamics of Spanish-English relations. Elizabeth was a 
Protestant, who supported the Dutch in their fight for 
independence against the Spanish and endorsed Eng¬ 
lish piracy against Spanish ships. Philip sent a powerful 
naval armada to remove the “heretic” Elizabeth from 
power, but English ships were able to destroy a number 
of ships, while dangerous weather forced a number of 
others to crash into rocks off the coast of Scotland and 
Ireland. This defeat was a massive blow for the Span¬ 
ish fleet as at least 70 of the 130 ships that participated 
in the invasion were destroyed. This massive blow to 
the Spanish navy forced Philip to give up his plans of 
removing Elizabeth from power. 

Philip spent a great deal of time trying to secure 
Habsburg possessions in Italy against the encroachments 
of France by signing the Peace of Cateau-Cambresis in 


1559. After securing Italy, Philip was able to concentrate 
more on the threat that the Ottoman Empire posed to 
the western Mediterranean and to southern Spain. From 
1559 to 1577, the Spanish navy was engaged in frequent 
fighting against the Ottoman navy. 

The southern coast of Spain was vulnerable against 
Ottoman naval incursions as a result of the weakness of 
the Spanish navy in that region and a rebellion initiated 
by the Moriscos, who were Christian Moors, over taxa¬ 
tion. The naval war between the two empires climaxed 
in 1571 at the Battle of Lepanto, where the Spanish navy 
decisively defeated the Ottomans, ending the Ottoman 
threat to southern Spain. 

RELIGION AND POLITICS 

It is difficult to assess the degree in which religion played 
a role in Philip’s foreign policy, and historians have 
been debating this question for years. Religion was a 
major focus in the life of Philip II as is evidenced by the 
fact that he undertook many administrative reforms in 
the church in Spain by creating an archdiocese at Bur¬ 
gos, creating seven dioceses, and cutting off over 300 
monastic houses in Spain from their religious orders in 
Europe, giving the Spanish government more influence 
in their affairs. 

Philip attempted to create a fair political and judi¬ 
cial administration in order to win the hearts of his loyal 
subjects and the fear of criminals. He intervened in the 
judicial and government systems as little as possible, and 
only when he believed that injustices were committed 
against his people. Philip even put class distinctions aside 
as he punished the aristocracy when he believed they vio¬ 
lated the law. This is not to suggest that Philip II was 
without prejudices; he attempted, after all, to expel the 
Jewish population from Lombardy. 

Philip endured many tragic events in his personal 
life, including the death of his wives, Maria of Portugal, 
Mary I, Elizabeth of Valois, and Anne of Austria. Philip 
was also forced to live with the death of his son Don Car¬ 
los. The relationship between Philip and Don Carlos was 
characterized by incessant friction, and it is possible that 
Don Carlos supported Dutch leaders who were becoming 
dissatisfied with Spanish rule. Philip imprisoned his son in 
1568, and he died six months later, possibly on the orders 
of Philip. Philip was not always eager to marry, but diplo¬ 
matic ties and the need for an heir to the throne prompted 
the king to take four wives. This need for a male heir 
became acute following Don Carlos’s death. The problem 
concerning a male heir was solved as Anne gave birth to 
a boy, Philip III, on April 14, 1578, who became the king 
of Spain following his father’s death in 1598. 
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Philip was not a popular monarch among his peo¬ 
ple. He preferred to spend most of his day alone and 
avoided the public as much as possible. Despite the 
fact that Philip ruled over a large empire, his military 
was too weak to defend much of it, and his adminis¬ 
tration too ineffective to rule it. Historians have cri¬ 
tiqued the rule of Philip II, with varying conclusions. 
Some point to his securing of the western Mediterra¬ 
nean from Turkish incursions and unification of Por¬ 
tugal and Spain as major achievements while others 
look to his foreign and domestic policies to show that 
Spain was weak at the time of his death. Epidemics 
and famine led to a decline in population while declin¬ 
ing trade and a weakening industrial and agricultural 
base crippled the empire as the Castilian peasants were 
forced to pay over a third of their income in taxes to 
the government. 

See also Elizabeth I; Habsburg dynasty; Spanish Ar¬ 
mada; Valois dynasty. 

Further reading: Lovett, A. W. Early Habsburg Spain, 1517- 
1598. New York: Oxford University Press, 1986; Merriman, 
John. A History of Modern Europe, Volume 1: From the Re¬ 
naissance to the Age of Napoleon. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, 1996; Parker, Geoffrey. The Grand Strategy of 
Philip II. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1998; Smith, 
Lacey Baldwin. This Realm of England: 1399 to 1688. Lex¬ 
ington, MA: D. C. Heath,1996; Woodward, Geoffrey. Philip 
II. Upper Saddle River, NJ: Longman, 1992. 

Brian de Ruiter 

Philippines, Spanish colonization of the 

The Philippines is an archipelago of more than 7,000 
islands in Southeast Asia. It contains a great deal of di¬ 
versity in ethnicity and social organization. Prior to the 
arrival of the Europeans, there were very few credible 
accounts of life on the archipelago and, consequently, 
what is known about precolonial Philippines depends on 
postcolonization sources. Prior to Spanish rule, the Phil¬ 
ippines consisted of small-scale communities with little 
connection to any larger state. 

Junks had been traveling to the islands from China 
for centuries and some islands and ports had roles in the 
international spice trade. The southern islands of the 
Philippines had become partly Islamized since the 15th 
century from Brunei to Mindanao and the Sulu islands. 

Both Spain and Portugal had become active in the 
Southeast Asian region by the late 15th century, attract¬ 


ed by the valuable spice trade, access to the markets of 
China, and the possibility of converting souls to Christi¬ 
anity. Relations between Spain and Portugal were regu¬ 
lated by the Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494, which 
divided lands outside Europe between the two powers. 
This division was further regulated by the Treaty of Sara¬ 
gossa in 1529, which fixed the exact line in the Pacific 
at 17 degrees east of the Moluccas Islands. A Spanish 
explorer, Ferdinand Magellan, arrived a Cebu (part 
of the chain that became the Philippines) across the 
Pacific from the Western Hemisphere in 1521. In 1565, 
the first permanent Spanish settlement was established 
on Cebu. Manila was established in 1571; it became the 
capital of Spanish-ruled Philippines. 

The spread of Spanish influence occurred quickly 
and peaceably, since there were few large communities 
able to resist the superior technology and organization, 
except for the Islamized states in the south, especially 
Mindanao. None of the desired spices were found in 
the Philippines. The colonization was, consequently, 
of only limited success from the Spanish perspective 
and the local cultural heritage partly replaced by Euro¬ 
pean Christianity and agriculture and other economic 
activities were reorganized and surplus was exported 
to Spain. Spanish appointed governors replaced the 
indigenous rulers. 

Local exports to Spain, however, were very second¬ 
ary to Chinese-made goods that Chinese merchants 
took to Manila, as they had been doing since the end 
of the first millennium c.E. These goods, primarily silk 
textiles, tea, and porcelain, were in great demand in 
Europe, with the result that Manila became the gather¬ 
ing place of Spanish galleons that would sail in con¬ 
voy annually to ports on the Pacific coast in southern 
Mexico, whence they would be carried across the isth¬ 
mus by Mexican porters to Veracruz, a port in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and loaded onto ships for transport across 
the Atlantic to Spain. Thus the Philippines were more 
important to Spain as a gathering place for goods made 
in China and secondarily from Japan than for its own 
products. 

As a result of Spanish rule until the end of the 19th 
century, the Philippines is the only Asian country with 
a majority Catholic population. 

Further reading: Bankoff, Greg. “The Meteorological Con¬ 
tours of Spain’s Imperium in the Pacific, 1521-1898,” En¬ 
vironment and History, Vol. 12, No. 1 (February); Bjork, 
Katharine. “The Link That Kept the Philippines Spanish: 
Mexican Merchant Interests and the Manila Trade, 1571- 
1815,” Journal of World History, Vol. 9, No. 1 (Spring 1998); 
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McCoy, Alfred W. A History of the Philippines. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2006; Phelan, John Leddy. The 
Hispanization of the Philippines. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1959; Scott, William Henry. Looking for 
the Prehispanic Filipino and Other Essays in Philippine 
History. Quezon City, Philippines: New Day Publishers, 
1993. 

John Walsh 

piracy in the Atlantic world 

Not long after the Spanish colonies in the Americas 
started to generate massive wealth, pirates started to 
attack the ships, taking the gold, silver, and other trea¬ 
sures from the Americas to Spain and later from Brazil 
to Portugal. In addition to attacking ships, some of the 



A 1741 engraving of Henry Morgan, notorious Welsh pirate and 
buccaneer who plundered Spain’s Caribbean colonies 


more daring buccaneers, such as Francis Drake, went 
as far as attacking ports. 

While some of the early raiders were freelance 
pirates, the cost of maintaining a ship and the ability 
to find a friendly port meant that many were priva¬ 
teers. These were French, Dutch, and more particularly 
English sailors, who operated in the Caribbean and in 
the Atlantic on behalf of their government, who had 
issued them a “letter of marquee,” allowing them to 
attack enemy shipping in times of war. 

Often the news of the end of a particular conflict 
took a long time to reach remote outposts and as a result 
attacks often still took place in peacetime. Some pirates 
also regularly exceeded their “letters of marquee” and 
attacked any ships they came across. Although priva¬ 
teers could use the excuse of attacking enemy ships in 
time of war, many modern historians are more under¬ 
standing of their actions given the appalling Spanish 
treatment of the indigenous population of the Ameri¬ 
cas, from which they gained much of their gold and 
silver. 

The initial attacks on Spanish ships sailing across 
the Atlantic led the Spanish to establish a treasure fleet 
from the 1560s. This involved a large number of ships, 
including many men-of-war, sailing together taking 
manufactured goods to the Americas and returning 
with gold or more often silver. By this time, the Eng¬ 
lish, French, and Dutch had established settlements in 
the Caribbean, which their privateers used as bases in 
their attacks on the Spanish. The English buccaneer 
Francis Drake managed to capture some of the Span¬ 
ish treasure fleet in 1580 and sacked the ports of Santo 
Domingo and Cartagena in the Caribbean in 1585, 
and later that year attacked and sacked the port of 
Cadiz in Spain. This led to the Anglo-Spanish War of 
1585-1604, which turned many of the English pirates 
into privateers, weakening the Spanish merchant navy 
and providing a large source of profit for English and 
Dutch traders. 

While Francis Drake operated ostensibly for patri¬ 
otic reasons, the Spanish denounced him as a pirate, 
and by the early 17th century, there were large num¬ 
bers of pirates operating in the Caribbean. Many used 
isolated European settlements around the West Indies, 
with a few operating from their own bases in isolated 
bays. A few places, such as Port Royal in Jamaica, 
became famous haunts of the pirates, growing rich but 
also becoming exceedingly dangerous places, gaining 
the reputation of being one of the “richest and wick¬ 
edest” cities in the world. Other places used by pirates 
included the islands of Antigua and Barbados. 
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The Thirty Years’ War, which lasted from 1618 
until 1648, led to renewed Protestant-Catholic conflict 
in Europe, which led to fighting in the West Indies, and 
British as well as Dutch ships attacked those belong¬ 
ing to Spain and France. It was during this period that 
English privateers and pirates started to use the Mos¬ 
quito Coast of Nicaragua to establish bases, which 
allowed them to attack Spanish ports and Spanish 
ships with ease. 

From 1660 until 1720, the so-called golden age 
of piracy, pirates again operated as privateers. This 
period saw some sailing under the famous “Jolly 
Roger” flag, with attacks by English pirates on both 
Spanish and French ships. There were also English 
attacks on the Dutch; the island of Saint Eustatius, 
a Dutch sugar island, was attacked by pirates and 
British soldiers on many occasions, changing hands 
10 times during the 1660s and early 1670s. French 
pirates also started operating freely from their ports 
on the island of Hispaniola (modern-day Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic). Sir Henry Morgan, a Welsh 
buccaneer, sacked the Spanish town of Portobelo in 
Panama, which had been well garrisoned. 

Morgan later destroyed Panama City in 1671 but 
was arrested by the British, as the attack violated 
a treaty between England and Spain. At his trial in 
London, Morgan was able to prove he had no prior 
knowledge of the treaty and was released, knighted, 
and appointed lieutenant governor of Jamaica. Other 
pirates such as Edward Teach, “Blackbeard,” became 
infamous not only for his savagery but for his out¬ 
landish appearance. He was killed in combat in 1718. 
There were also female pirates such as Anne Bonny, 
originally from Ireland, and Mary Read from Lon¬ 
don, who were captured and tried in 1720 in Jamaica, 
with both escaping execution. The career of these two 
female pirates, which started when the former joined 
the crew of “Calico Jack” Rackham, and the second a 
ship captured by him, was related in many published 
books of the period. 

After 1720, stronger European garrisons through¬ 
out the Caribbean caused a massive decline in the 
number of pirates operating in the region. At the end 
of the War of the Spanish Succession, the 1714 Treaty 
of Utrecht allowed the British to sell African slaves in 
the Americas, and many of the former pirate crews 
found that they were able to operate legitimately as 
slave traders. The nations involved in Caribbean trade 
decided to eliminate the pirate threat to their lucra¬ 
tive trade routes. In 1720, two famous pirates, Charles 
Vane and “Calico Jack” Rackham, were hanged at 



Captain William Kidd was hanged in 1701 in London. Kidd was a 
victim of a larger British force in colonial waters. 


Port Royal, and two years later some 41 pirates were 
hanged there in a single month. 

Without the ability to seek refuge in places such 
as Port Royal, although some pirates continued oper¬ 
ating through to the 1750s, they had access to fewer 
and fewer ports. This coincided with the European 
powers’ massively strengthening their hold on their 
West Indian possessions, and it became far more like¬ 
ly that pirates would be caught. As a result there was 
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a decline in piracy, with the former pirates having 
to find work in the slave trade, legitimate shipping, 
or the lumber industry, cutting logwood and later 
mahogany in what became British Honduras (mod¬ 
ern-day Belize). The romantic image of the pirates 
was nurtured by many writers, such as Daniel Defoe, 
who wrote A General History of Pyrates (1724), 
which described the lives of many of the more famous 
individuals, and much later Robert Louis Stevenson 
in Treasure Island (1883); a small number of pirates 
published their own accounts. The subject of pirates 
and piracy remains popular in today’s novels, plays, 
and films. 

See also Caribbean, conquest of the; silver in the 
Americas; slave trade, Africa and the. 

Further Reading: Botting, Douglas. The Pirates. New York: 
Time-Life, 1978; Marx, Jenifer. Pirates and Privateers of the 
Caribbean. Malabar, FL: Krieger Publishing Company, 1992; 
Starkey, David J., E. S. van Eyck van Heslinga, and J. A. de 
Moor. Pirates and Privateers: New Perspectives on the War 
on Trade in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Exeter: 
University of Exeter Press, 1997. 


Justin Corfield 


Pizarro, Francisco 

(c. 1476-1541) Spanish conquistador 

Ranking with Hernan Cortes as one of the most 
ruthless and effective of all the Spanish conquistadores, 
Francisco Pizarro was the principal force behind the 
conquest of Peru and subjugation of the Inca Empire 
in the 1530s. Along with his brother Gonzalo and half 
brother Hernando, Francisco successfully suppressed a 
rebellion launched by his erstwhile partner in conquest 
Diego de Almagro in 1537-38, only to have disgrun¬ 
tled Almagrists acting under the nominal authority of 
Almagro’s mestizo son, Almagro the Younger, slay him 
in his palace in Lima on July 26, 1541. 

An illiterate swineherd as a youth and the illegiti¬ 
mate son of a minor nobleman, Francisco Pizarro was 
born in Trujillo, Estremadura, Spain, around 1476. 
He arrived in the Americas in 1510 and participated 
in the expedition across Panama led by Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa that led to the European discovery of the 
Pacific Ocean in 1513. After the first two exploratory 
expeditions along the Peruvian coast, in 1528, Pizarro 
returned to Spain to seek the Crown’s sanction (capit- 
ulacidn) for an expedition of conquest. He received it, 



Francisco Pizarro was the force behind the conquest of the Incas. He 
was slain in Lima, Peru, on July 26, 1541 (depicted above). 


along with the title of governor and captain-general of 
Peru, to the dismay of Almagro, who received a much 
less exalted title. One of his most memorable and con¬ 
sequential acts was in July 1533 when he decided to 
execute the Inca Atahualpa in Cajamarca to the cha¬ 
grin of King Charles V, provoking an outcry among 
Spaniards. 

He is also credited with founding numerous towns, 
including the colony’s capital city along the coast, Ciu¬ 
dad de los Reyes (City of the Kings, founded on January 
6, 1535), which by the late 1500s had become known 
as Lima, a corruption of its indigenous name; Cuzco 
(1534); the coastal city of Trujillo (1535); and San Juan 
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de la Frontera, later known as Huamanga (1539). He 
was also responsible for allotting Indians in encomien- 
da and repar timiento to reward his followers and 
supporters, a tactic he also used to buy off potential 
adversaries, including members of the Inca royal family 
such as Manco Inca’s half brother Pallu, to whom he 
granted a repartimiento of more than 5,000 Indians in 
1539. This was the same year that the Crown grant¬ 
ed him the title of marquis and his own coat of arms, 
which depicted a chained Atahualpa reaching into two 
chests laden with treasure. 

His most consequential political error, in the 
judgment of many scholars, was to sow the seeds of 
the Almagrist war by his own extreme greed and his 
niggardly allotments to Almagro, whose support¬ 
ers slew him in 1541. His many descendants ranked 
among the richest and most powerful members of 
Peru’s colonial society. An imposing statue of the leg¬ 
endary conquistador astride his steed can be found in 
the town of his birth, facing the palace built by his 
brother Hernando. 

Further reading: Gabai, Rafael Varon. Francisco Pizarro and 
His Brothers: The Illusion of Power in Sixteenth-Century 
Peru. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1997; Hem¬ 
ming, John. The Conquest of the Incas. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, Jovanovich, 1970; Prescott, William H. History of the 
Conquest of Peru. New York: Modern Library, 1998; orig. 
1847. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Plassey, Battle of 

Robert Clive of the British East India Company was 
the winner of the Battle of Plassey, 70 miles north of 
Calcutta in 1757. At the head of 1,000 English and 
2,000 Indian [sepoy) soldiers and with eight pieces of 
artillery, he routed the 50,000 soldiers and 50 French- 
manned cannons of his opponent Siraj-ud-Daula, the 
governor, or nawab, of Bengal. This victory established 
British primacy in Bengal. 

With the Mughal (Mogul, Moghul) Empire in India 
in rapid decline in the 18th century, Great Britain and 
France became competitors for control of the subconti¬ 
nent. Their rivalry was played out by employees of their 
respective East India Companies and when the War of 
the Austrian Succession (1740-48) and Seven Years’ 
War (1756-63) pitted Britain and France on opposing 
sides, India became a theater of war. France won the first 


round when its agent in India Joseph Dupleix captured 
the British outpost Madras in 1746 and then extended 
French influence in the Indian state of Hyderabad. 

However Dupleix was outmatched by a bril¬ 
liant young Briton named Robert Clive, who decided 
to expand British power to the Bay of Bengal and the 
Ganges River delta during the Seven Years’ War. First 
he took revenge on the unpopular Mughal governor of 
Bengal, Siraj-ud-Daula, for the death of many Britons in 
the infamous “Black Hole of Calcutta.” He recaptured 
Calcutta in 1756, then moved upriver and captured the 
French fort at Chandernagore in the following year. In 
the next phase of the conflict, the French supported Siraj- 
ud-Daula, whose oppressive rule had alienated his Mus¬ 
lim noblemen, including the powerful Mir Jaffa. On the 
other hand Britain had the support of Bengali business¬ 
men and bankers. These rivalries culminated in the Bat¬ 
tle of Plassey, June 23, 1757, which pitted Clive’s 1,000 
European soldiers and 2,000 Indian sepoys (no cavalry) 
and eight cannons against Siraj-ud-Daula’s 50,000 com¬ 
bined infantrymen and cavalry and 50 cannons manned 
by French soldiers. Mir Jaffa’s neutrality and Siraj-ud- 
Daula’s flight in the midst of battle caused demoraliza¬ 
tion and the rout of the latter’s army. Clive lost only 22 
European soldiers; fewer than 50 were wounded. 

Clive’s victory was a turning point in Indian his¬ 
tory. French influence was eliminated from Bengal, and 
at the end of the Seven Years’ War, from all of India. 
Britain’s client Mir Jaffa was invested the new governor 
of Bengal by the Mughal emperor in Delhi, who in turn 
granted landholder’s rights of 882 square miles around 
Calcutta to the British East India Company. Clive 
remained in Bengal for two years to organize the new 
administration. In 1759, the Mughal emperor granted 
land tax rights of all Bengal and Bihar provinces to the 
British East India Company and made Clive the highest- 
ranking noble of the Mughal Empire. 

The British government made Clive baron of 
Plassey. Events that developed after Clive’s victory at 
the Battle of Plassey would change the British East 
India Company from a trading company to a govern¬ 
ing power and draw Britain to conquer the whole of 
India. Thus the Battle of Plassey was a historic turn¬ 
ing point, and its principal participant Robert Clive an 
empire builder. 

See also Delhi and Agra; French East India 
Company. 

Further reading: Bence-Jones, Mark. Clive of India. Lon¬ 
don: Constable and Company Limited, 1974; Edwards, Mi¬ 
chael. Plassey: The Founding of an Empire. London: Hamish 
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Hamilton Limited, 1969; Hill, S. C. Three Frenchmen in 
Bengal: The Commercial Ruin of the French Settlements in 
1757. Whitefish, MT: Kessinger Publishing, 2004. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Popul Vuh 

In 1908, Lewis Spence, one of the foremost scholars 
of myth and religion of his day, said of the Popul Vuh, 
“There is no document of greater importance to the 
study of the pre-Columbian mythology of America than 
the Popol Vuh. It is the chief source of our knowledge 
of the mythology of the Kiche [the modern accepted 
form is the Quiche J people of Central America, and it is 
further of considerable comparative value when studied 
in conjunction with the mythology of the Nahuatlaca, 
or Mexican peoples.” Popul Vuh means “Record of the 
Community” and is literally translated as “Book of the 
Mat,” perhaps because the earliest versions were deliv¬ 
ered orally as people sat together on their woven mats. 
The Popul Vuh is one of two sacred texts of the Mayan 
Indians of Mesoamerica, Central America, and Mexico 
that have survived. While the Popul Vuh belongs to the 
Quiche Maya of Guatemala, the Chilam Balam was 
written among the Maya of Yucatan in Mexico. 

Mesoamerican history has been divided into dis¬ 
tinct periods by historians and archaeologists for pur¬ 
poses of study. These are the Preclassic Period of history 
(2000 b.c.e. to 300 c.e.), the Classic Period (300 c.e. 
to 900 c.e.), and the Postclassic (900 c.e. to 1520 c.e.), 
the year before Hernan Cortes crushed the last major 
indigenous kingdom, the Aztec Empire, thus ending 
the rule of Mexicans. The Aztec capital of Tenochtitlan, 
today’s Mexico City, succumbed to Hernan Cortes in 
1521. The Mayas of Yucatan defied Spanish conquest 
until 1528, when they were defeated by Pedro de 
Alvarado, perhaps the most brutal of Cortes’s con- 
quistadores. 

The Popul Vuh can be dated from after the Classic 
Period among the Maya. The Mayan people existed in 
two communities, one in the northern Yucatan and the 
other in the Guatemalan highlands. The Chilam Balam 
owes its origin to the Mayas of Yucatan, and the Popul 
Vuh to those in Guatemala. Today, although their 
kingdom has long since vanished, the Quiche Maya 
still exist in Guatemala as a definable tribe proud of 
the Popul Vuh, despite a brutal government campaign 
against them. Indeed some historians of Mesoamerica 
maintain that Guatemala was in fact the first home of 


the Maya people. What most scholars agree about is that 
the area influenced by the Maya was great. 

In the aftermath of the Spanish conquest, there 
was a massive destruction of ancient Aztec and Mayan 
texts by the missionaries who accompanied the Spanish 
in their conquest of Mesoamerica. Having seen the 
human sacrifice on a large scale by Aztec priests in 
the temples in Tenochtitlan (many victims were cap¬ 
tive Spanish they had known), they determined such a 
culture could only be demonic and thus consigned the 
Mayan and Aztec books, or Mesoamerican Codices, 
to the flames. Diego de Landa, who became the bish¬ 
op of Yucatan, burned 27 hieroglyphic manuscripts 
in 1562; despite the criticism de Landa received as a 
result of his actions, historians believe that other mis¬ 
sionaries probably followed suit. Three Mayan codi¬ 
ces were known to have survived in Paris, Madrid, 
and Dresden, Germany. 

However, both the Popul Vuh and the Chilam Balam 
appear to owe their survival to the direct intervention 
of missionaries who felt that the cultures that had been 
conquered were worthy of preservation. After the con¬ 
quest, missionaries set about to teach sons of the Maya 
and Aztec nobility Spanish to help them preserve their 
ancient culture in writing. It is Francisco Ximenez, who 
came to Guatemala in 1688, who played a pivotal role 
in the discovery of the Popul Vuh. For a time after Xime- 
nez’s death, it appeared the Popul Vuh had been lost, 
but it was recovered in library of the University of San 
Carlos in Guatemala. Researchers learned that Ximenez 
had placed it in his convent’s library, and it passed to the 
university library in 1830. 

The Popul Vuh itself is a fascinating document that 
belongs in the category of creation myths, in which 
people record their understanding of the creation of 
the world. Dennis Tedlock, editor of a recent edition 
of Popul Vuh, records that its writers begin “their 
narrative in a world that has nothing but an empty 
sky above and a calm sea below. When the gods of the 
sky and earth meet, ‘they conceive [of] the emergence 
of the earth from the sea and the growth of plants and 
people on its surface.’ After three failed attempts, the 
gods are successful in creating the first real human 
beings out of corn, a symbol of the importance of 
corn in all the indigenous cultures of North, Central, 
and South America.” First, four men are created, and 
then four women to keep them company on the earth. 
“From these couples,” Tedlock explains, “come the 
leading Quiche [Maya] lineages. . . . Other lineages 
and peoples also come into being, and they all begin 
to multiply” to populate the face of the earth. 
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See also Alvarado, Pedro de; Aztecs (Mexica); Yuca¬ 
tan, CONQUEST OF. 

Further reading: Coe, Michael D. The Maya. London: Thames 
and Hudson, 2005; Collier, John. Indians of the Americas. 
New York: Mentor Books, 1947; Hultkrantz, Ake. The Re¬ 
ligions of the American Indians. Monica Setterwall, trans. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1980. 

John Murphy 

Potosi (silver mines of colonial Peru) 

The extensive silver mines of the mountain of Potosi (in 
the highlands of contemporary Bolivia, at an altitude 
of 4,800 meters) proved among the most important 
sources of wealth in all of Spain’s New World holdings, 
fleetingly filling the coffers of the Spanish treasury for 
more than two centuries while relegating thousands of 
Indian laborers to a hellish work existence. Silver ore 
was serendipitously discovered at Potosi by an Indi¬ 
an yanacona (servant) named Diego Gualpa in 1545. 
Within a few years there had commenced a vast silver 
rush, which peaked in the 1590s, after which silver pro¬ 
duction underwent a gradual decline, though the mines 
continued to be worked throughout the colonial period. 
In 1545, the population of Potosi and its environs stood 
at around 3,000. Thirty-five years later, in 1580, the 
numbers had swelled to around 120,000, and by 1650 
to around 160,000, making the remote mining center 
one of the largest urban concentrations in the world. 

Crucial to the stupendous growth of Potosi and its min¬ 
ing economy was the introduction of the mercury amalga¬ 
mation process in 1572. Before this, Indian laborers had 
employed the pre-Columbian huayra technique for refin¬ 
ing silver, which harnessed the highlands’ high winds to 
facilitate the smelting process. The first mercury mines at 
Huancavelica were discovered in 1559; others came into 
operation soon after. In 1571, after numerous trials, the 
Spanish perfected the techniques for refining Potosf’s sil¬ 
ver ore with Huancavelica’s mercury, prompting Viceroy 
Francisco de Toledo to gush that the union of the two 
mines would create the world’s greatest marriage. Illustra¬ 
tive of the enormous quantities of wealth extracted from 
colonial Peru’s “mountain of silver,” the Spanish writer 
Miguel de Cervantes’s Don Quixote changed the phrase 
“worth a Peru” (describing Francisco Pizarro’s plun¬ 
der during the conquest of Peru) to “worth a Potosi.” 

Official figures show a quadrupling of silver exports 
to Spain from Potosi from 1571-75 to 1581-85 (from 


4.6 million to 19.1 million pesos), to a peak of around 
5 million pesos annually in the 1590s. By 1650, the 
number had dropped to around 3 million pesos annu¬ 
ally, after which it continued to decline until the early 
1700s, when the mining economy underwent a gradual 
resurgence, though it never reached its former heights. 
Potosi’s burgeoning mining economy also had important 
local and regional ripple effects, sparking the growth 
of commerce, agriculture, and specialized craftwork in 
surrounding communities, and in regional economies 
as distant as Rio de la Plata, Chile, and northern Peru. 

Working conditions in the mines were exceeding¬ 
ly brutal. “Some four years ago,” wrote the Spaniard 
Domingo de Santo Tomas to the Council of the Indies 
in 1550, in a typical description, “to the complete perdi¬ 
tion of this land, there was discovered a mouth of hell, 
into which a great mass of people enter every year and 
are sacrificed by the greed of the Spaniards to their ‘god.’ 
This is your silver mine called Potosf.” Another Span¬ 
iard, Rodrigo de Loaisa, described the typical weeklong 
stint in the mines: “The Indians enter these infernal pits 
by some leather ropes like staircases . . . Once inside, 
they spend the whole week in there without emerging, 
working with tallow candles. They are in great danger 
inside there ... If 20 healthy Indians enter on Mon¬ 
day, half may emerge crippled on Saturday. ” According 
to another Spaniard, Alfonso Messia, Indian laborers 
descended hundreds of feet into the mines, “where the 
night is perpetual. It is always necessary to work by can¬ 
dlelight, with the air thick and evil-smelling, enclosed 
in the bowels of the earth. The ascent and descent are 
highly dangerous, for they come up loaded with their 
sack of metal tied to their backs, taking fully four our 
five hours step by step, and if they make the slightest 
false step they may fall seven hundred feet.” The great 
silver mines of Potosf thus became symbolic not only of 
fabulous wealth, but of Spain’s oppression and exploita¬ 
tion of Indian laborers, and Indian resilience and surviv¬ 
al in the face of the extreme brutality of colonial rule. 

See also mercantilism; Peru, Viceroyalty of; silver 
in the Americas. 
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Powhatan Confederacy 

The Powhatan Confederacy, which included approxi¬ 
mately 30 different Algonquian-speaking tribes at the 
height of its power, developed on the Eastern Seaboard 
of North America in present-day Virginia. Powhatan, 
who was the leader of this confederacy in the late 16th 
and early 17th centuries, maintained control from his 
main residence in Werowocomoco on the York River. 
Before the English settled at Jamestown in 1607, the 
Powhatan Confederacy was the strongest force in the 
area. Powhatan kept control by marrying the daughters 
of defeated chiefdoms in an attempt to link their fami¬ 
lies to his family and appointing a family member to the 
position of chief. To minimize the risk of tribes within 
the confederacy combating one another, Powhatan or¬ 
ganized a hunting expedition in the Piedmont to incite 
conflict against the Monacan and Manahoac tribes. 

Despite the fact that there was some degree of 
cooperation between the Powhatan and the English 
colonists, mutual suspicion destroyed the relationship 
between the two races. The English colonists thought 



Illustration detail from a map of Virginia of 1612 showing 
Powhatan in the royal wigwam wearing a crown of feathers 


very highly of Powhatan. Despite the desire to use the 
English as allies, Powhatan was still suspicious of their 
intentions and attempted to contain their settlement; 
he was also concerned that the English might ally with 
his enemies. In order to contain the English settlement 
of Jamestown, Powhatan used the Paspahegh to create 
conflict with the English settlers. 

The English soon adopted another policy to deal 
with the Powhatan—kidnap their children to force the 
Powhatan into a more subservient position. In 1613, 
the English captured Powhatan’s daughter Pocahontas 
and took her back to Jamestown, where she converted 
to Christianity and assumed the name Rebecca. Pow¬ 
hatan accepted the fact that the English had captured 
his daughter and tried to reach some peace settlement 
by offering her to the English. 

The peace settlement Powhatan arranged with the 
colonists improved relations between the Powhatan and 
the English colonists. Pocahontas accepted the English 
way of life by dressing in European fashions, marrying 
an Englishman named John Rolfe in 1614, and giving 
birth to a child. She left her father to travel to England, 
where she succumbed to disease in 1617. Her father 
died in 1618 and was replaced by his brother Opechan- 
canough, who changed the dynamics in the relationship 
between the Powhatan and the English colonists. 

The major point of contention between the Pow¬ 
hatan and the English arose over ownership of land as 
the English colonists needed a significant area of land 
to grow tobacco. The fact that more English colonists 
continued to arrive in Virginia strengthened the resolve 
of Opechancanough to strike at the English before their 
numbers became too great. The first major attack took 
place on March 22, 1622, and resulted in the death of 
approximately 347 colonists. The English retaliated 
by organizing offensives against Powhatan towns and 
destroying their crops before the harvesting period. 

The Powhatan Confederacy, suffering from starva¬ 
tion, participated in peace negotiations with the English 
colonists. In 1623, at the closing stages of the peace 
talks, 250 natives met with the leaders of the English 
colony in what they believed was a cordial meeting, 
but the English poisoned the drinks of the natives and 
killed the delegation. This led to further reprisals by 
the Powhatan, who organized a massive offensive on 
April 18, 1644, which resulted in the deaths of more 
than 400 colonists. 

At this point, it was a losing battle for the Powhatan 
as there were too many colonists for them to overcome. 
The resistance of the Powhatan to English imperialism 
sustained a further blow when Opechancanough was 
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captured in 1646 by the English and shot by a dis¬ 
gruntled colonist while in prison. 

The Powhatan Confederacy suffered greatly from 
English colonization, as frequent warfare and epi¬ 
demics dropped the population from 24,000 Algon- 
quians when the English settled Jamestown in 1607 
to 2,000 Algonquians in 1669. The final dispersal for 
the Powhatan Confederacy occurred with the Treaty 
of Albany in 1722, which protected the Powhatan 
from Iroquois attacks, allowing the Powhatan to dis¬ 
perse into various groups. 

See also James I; natives of North America; tobacco 
in colonial British America; Puritans and Puritanism. 
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printing press, Europe and the 

Before 1450, books were produced by scribes who la¬ 
boriously copied an existing book by hand. Between 
1455 and 1500, the printing press, containing movable 
type using manufactured paper, revolutionized book 
production. By 1500, hundreds of printing presses 
throughout Europe had produced more than 6 million 
books, roughly equivalent to the total number of books 
produced in the prior 15 centuries. 

This revolution was begun by an ordinary man 
named Johann Gutenberg (c. 1400-1468). Gutenberg 
had a printing shop in Mainz, Germany. Though often 
called the “inventor of movable type,” Gutenberg did 
not invent any of the major parts of the printing process 
but took the concepts and engineered a solution that 
touched off a rapid growth in printing. 

Prior to the printing press, books were made at great 
expense by hand. Only kings, universities, large churches, 
or monasteries could afford the price of a book. The ris¬ 
ing merchant class and lower nobility created a demand 
for a more economical book. The components of the 
printing process had recently become available. Paper 
production had begun in Italy, taking rag stock, mixing it 
into pulp, then pressing it in a felt press. Paper cost about 
one-sixth the price of vellum (calf- or sheepskin). The 


printing press was already in existence for block prints 
of artwork, or other hand-crafted printing. Oil-based ink 
that would work well for transfer to paper was in exis¬ 
tence. The concept of movable type (individual letters 
or characters that could be put into a holder) had been 
invented by the Chinese centuries before and had slowly 
made its way over to Europe. 

The genius of Gutenberg was in the careful perfec¬ 
tion of a printing system. Gutenberg adapted a press to 
hold a form containing metal pieces. He manufactured 
more than 300 different symbols including capital let¬ 
ters, lowercase letters, numerals, large block letters, and 
ligatures (two or more letters attached together). He 
perfected the ink to work on paper stock acquired from 
Italy (an oil-based ink that would not smear, nor bleed 
through the paper). He devised a system of rolling the 
ink onto the type form and finally printing it onto paper. 
Each page would be individually prepared by a skilled 
typesetter, and then many copies of that page would 
be printed by the press operator. Gutenberg first pro¬ 
duced some small works (a Latin grammar), but then 
with business partners Johann Fust and Peter Schoffer 
providing funding, Gutenberg undertook to produce a 
copy of the Bible in Latin beginning in 1450. By 1454 
or 1455, the first edition was complete. The Gutenberg 
Bible uses a typeface that appears hand-printed, since it 
was produced to compete with hand-printed bibles (at 
a much lower cost). The Bible would then be decorated 
(beginning letters colored by hand), and other annota¬ 
tions (or rubrications) added. 

Books printed with this new printing press were 
enormously popular. By 1458, there were several other 
printers in Germany and Switzerland. By 1475, hundreds 
of printers with their printing presses were producing edi¬ 
tions of books throughout Europe. By 1500, more than 
40,000 editions of various works had been produced 
by printing presses. While advancements were made to 
speed up the process of producing and ordering the mov¬ 
able type, the fundamentals of the printing press did not 
change till the 20th century with the advent of electrome¬ 
chanical printing and finally computer-based printing. 

Martin Luther first nailed his Ninety-five Theses 
on the castle church in Wittenberg in 1517, 60 years after 
the invention of the printing press process by Gutenberg. 
Luther intended to raise an academic debate among 
the region’s theologians. Instead he ignited a storm of 
controversy that swept Europe in the rapid communi¬ 
cation of his theses through the printing press. Within 
weeks of his posting the Ninety-five Theses, printers 
in Wittenberg and other places were selling copies as 
a short pamphlet, distributing it throughout Germany 
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and even other countries in western Europe. Luther 
was a prolific and popular writer. Just over a year later 
in 1519, he received a note from a printer Basel named 
Johannes Froben: “We sent six hundred copies of your 
collected works which I published to France and Spain. 
They are sold in Paris, read and appreciated at the Sor- 
bonne. The book dealer Clavus of Pavia took a sizable 
number to Italy to sell them everywhere in the cities. I 
have sent copies also to England and Babant and have 
only ten copies left in the storeroom. I have never had 
such good luck with a book. ” 

Many of Luther’s shorter works were published as 
pamphlets, easily accessible to merchants, lesser nobil¬ 
ity, and others who could read. The printing press 
enabled the rapid spread of Reformation. 

The advent of the printing press produced other 
societal changes. With books more accessible, the sys¬ 
tem of instruction at the university level changed. Prior 
to the printing press, a professor would read from a 
single book (often the only copy at the university) and 
the students would take notes. With the printing press, 
great works by authors of past eras were published more 
broadly, bringing the Renaissance era to full fruition. 
The work of scientists such as Copernicus and Isaac 
Newton were published, bringing both debate and fur¬ 
ther development to science. It also increased the desire 
of those in power to control what was published in their 
country or church. The first Index of Forbidden Books 
was published by King Henry viii of England in 1526, 
and the Catholic Church’s Index of Prohibited (or For¬ 
bidden) Books was published in 1559 and revised con¬ 
stantly thereafter. 

Further reading: Rice, Eugene F. The Foundations of Early 
Modern Europe, 1460-1559. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1970; Schaff, Philip. Elistory of the Christian Church. Vol¬ 
ume VII, Modern Christianity: The German Reformation. 
Grand Rapids, MI: Christian Classics Ethereal Library, 
2002; Spitz, Lewis W. The Renaissance and Reformation 
Movements. Vol. 2, The Reformation. St. Louis: Concor¬ 
dia, 1987. 
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Pueblo Revolt 

Also known as Pope’s Rebellion, the Pueblo Revolt took 
place in 1680 and freed the Pueblo Indians of Spanish 
control for 12 years until the Spanish reconquered the 
area in 1692. The revolt was organized by the medicine 



“The Sentinel”—a Pueblo scout, peering from behind a large rock 
formation, serves as a lookout. 


man Pope from the Tewa Pueblo. The revolt began on 
August 10, 1680, and by August 21 the Pueblo Indians 
had captured Santa Fe and Pope had made himself the 
new ruler. Unfortunately for the Pueblos, Pope proved 
to be as harsh a ruler as the Spanish and when he died 
in 1688, the Pueblos were in a constant state of civil 
war, which the Spanish used to their advantage. The 
Spanish return to the area started in 1689 with the 
capture of Zia Pueblo and ended with the capture of 
Santa Fe in 1692. Over the next four years, the Span¬ 
ish consolidated their hold on the Pueblos, who again 
submitted to Spanish rule. 

In the early 1670s, the Pueblo Indians formed 
an alliance with their hereditary enemies the Apache 
against the Spanish in the American Southwest. They 
then conducted raids against the Spanish that eventual¬ 
ly forced them to stop sending supply convoys to their 
frontier outposts. Then in 1672, the Spanish governor 
arrested 47 lesser Pueblo chiefs, hanging three. One of 
the chiefs arrested was Pope, who after several years 
in prison was released and went into hiding in Taos. 
From there he started to organize a rebellion in secret. 
He had originally targeted August 13, 1680, for the 
start of the rebellion but, concerned that the Spanish 
had found out about the rebellion, he moved the date 
up to August 10. Even though the Spanish had found 
out about the rebellion, the Pueblos were still able to 
gain an element of surprise. 
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Attacks were launched on the three major missions 
(Taos, Pecos, and Acoma) as well as the lesser missions 
and the haciendas (large ranches), destroying them 
and killing the inhabitants. Pope and his army moved 
against Santa Fe on August 15, killing settlers and mis¬ 
sionaries as they went. The garrison of 50 men was able 
to hold out for four days with the help of the cannon 
they had. Santa Fe was captured on August 21 with 
Pope making himself the new ruler of the area. Spanish 
governor Antonio de Oterrmin and 2,500 settlers fled 
down the river in order to escape the Pueblo Indians. 

Unfortunately for the Pueblos, Pope proved him¬ 
self to be no better a ruler than the Spanish. He taxed 
and abused his people for the next eight years until 
he died in 1688. Even with Pope’s death the Pueblos 
continued in a state of chaos and civil war that only 
opened the way for the Spanish to return. The Spanish 
started their reconquest of the Pueblos with the cap¬ 
ture of Zia Pueblo in 1689. Then in 1692, governor 
Don Diego de Vargas retook Santa Fe. Over the next 
four years, the Spanish put all the Pueblos back under 
their rule. 

See also Natives of North America; Onate, Juan de. 
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Puritanism in North America 

Puritanism in North America is an extension to Amer¬ 
ican shores of the challenge to the religious ortho¬ 
doxy of England. With settlement came theology. 
Puritanism itself can be a diverse term and not one as¬ 
sociated with a particular church or denomination. Most 
Puritans were radical Protestants who arose following the 
Reformation in the late 16th century and who rebelled 
against some or all aspects of the Elizabethan religious 
sentiments of this period. 

Influenced by the Calvinist theology of Protestant¬ 
ism found in Europe, Puritans felt that the existing 
Anglican Church’s practices and structures were cor¬ 
rupted and in need of “purifying” in order to purge the 
church of kings, idolatry, and popery. Their call was 


for strict biblical interpretation, and the creation of a 
“priesthood of all believers.” 

Puritan believers should follow a clear moral path, 
which stressed God’s direct and total command of man¬ 
kind’s place on earth. This belief system saw the individual 
directed by the grace of God, and as such, the believer 
must be obedient, disciplined, humble, and always grateful 
for God’s blessings. To support such a system ceremonies 
should be simple, church decorations kept to a minimum, 
superstition should be confronted, education and Bible 
reading for all encouraged, clothing for priests and church 
members simple and free from adornment, and high per¬ 
sonal morality practiced as a matter of faith. In time there 
would grow opposition to work or pleasure being taken 
on the Sabbath, drama, gambling, some forms of music, 
and even poetry if deemed sinful or erotic. 

CHURCH STRUCTURE 

It was the Puritans’ challenge to church authority that 
brought conflict with the state, a factor that would lead 
to government persecution and the need to migrate to 
the New World to establish religiously inspired colonies 
on the Puritan model. The Church of England was an 
episcopal hierarchy whose head was the monarch. This 
was the church of vestments, pomp, ritual, ecclesiastical 
courts, and the liturgical order of the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer. It was this structure that permitted the 
perceived church decadence that the Puritans objected 
to. Arguments for the presbyterian organizational model 
emerged in the 1570s, followed by the Congregational- 
ist approach, which gave power to each congregation 
to organize themselves and choose their own church 
leaders. This latter model would come to dominate the 
church organization in New England and other colonies 
north of Virginia. 

The Puritan struggles against the church and state 
did not win victories in the early 17th century and had 
to await the turbulence of the English Civil War in the 
1640s to gain an upper hand, but only a temporary one, 
which ended with the Commonwealth and the Restora¬ 
tion of 1660. It was this failure to change conditions that 
led the Puritans to found American colonies as “Beacons 
on the Hill” for others to follow. It was the Separatists 
who had given up reforming the Church of England who 
first established a permanent American colony. Sailing on 
the Mayflower and led by William Bradford and his Pil¬ 
grim followers, these Separatists established the Plymouth 
Plantation in Massachusetts in 1620. 

By 1630 other non-Separatist Puritans established 
themselves in Massachusetts Bay Colony, which 
became the hub for the spread of varieties of Puritanism 
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throughout what became New England. Numbers grew 
rapidly, reaching approximately 20,000 in 1640 and 
more than 100,000 by 1700. Splits also occurred within 
the Puritan ranks leading to the establishment of other 
Protestant colonies such as Rhode Island in the 1640s, 
which followed a Baptist tradition. 

Other Protestant offshoots such as the Society of 
Friends or Quakers, which shared some Puritan tenets, 
settled in Pennsylvania, as did other Protestant settlers 
from Germany and Sweden, such as the Moravians 
and Lutherans, who founded other communities along 
the Eastern Seaboard. 

The Puritan impact with its Calvinistic commit¬ 
ment to predestination, an acceptance of conversion 
as essential to spirituality, and belief in an elect mem¬ 
bership within each church carried political dimen¬ 
sion, which influenced governance in the major Puri¬ 
tan colonies. Some have argued that this mixture of 
church and state created a theocracy, particularly in 
Massachusetts Bay. Religious toleration, which was 
denied them in England, where they were viewed as 
dissenters, was not translated into general practice in 
their new lands. 

As the decades progressed, difficulties arose as to 
how the power of the elect could be transferred to 
their descendents. The Half-Way Covenant was one 
device, but in time, particularly with political change 
in England following the Glorious Revolution in 
1688, greater toleration of those deemed the nonelect 
developed both inside and outside the Puritan colonies 
by the 18th century. 

Puritanism in North America helped make the suc¬ 
cessful settlement of prosperous English colonies a 
reality. Puritan belief in covenants, individual voices, 
simplicity, education, and morality would have a last¬ 
ing effect on the development of democratic views and 
traditions, which, in turn, would have a major and 
lasting influence upon American life. 

See also Puritans and Puritanism. 
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Puritans and Puritanism 

In the 16th and 17th centuries, English Puritans were 
Calvinists in theological allegiance. They believed in the 
supreme authority of God and the evangelical truth of 
the Bible, emphasized the predestinated salvation of the 
elect by God’s grace alone, strove to rehabilitate depraved 
human souls by living a saintly life out of gratitude of 
God’s grace, and preferred organizing of electoral and 
congregational communities according to the providence 
of God to earthly authority. The Puritans shared a strong 
antipapal and anti-Catholic sentiment but disagreed as to 
how to construct a heavenly kingdom on earth. 

The English Puritans distinguished themselves from 
other Protestants of the same period by their absolute 
conviction that all human beliefs, institutions, and 
actions ought to be rigorously verified by the literal 
meaning and syllogism of the Bible. The complicated 
interactions among the Puritans, the Anglicans, and the 
Catholics had significant impact upon the direction of 
the Church of England and the emerging modern 
English nation during the Tudor and Stuart periods. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH’S ROLE 

At the beginning of Queen Elizabeth I’s reign (1558— 
1603), the exiled English Protestants, victims of the Mar¬ 
ian restoration of Roman Catholicism, returned from the 
Continent, where they had experienced a “purer” Chris¬ 
tian worship than that was prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer sanctioned by the English parliament 
of 1552. Some of their leaders believed that the Eliza¬ 
bethan Church of England retained “impure” Catholic 
elements in its liturgical formation. A minority of radi¬ 
cal Puritan clergy also wanted to replace the Anglican 
episcopacy with the Calvinist congregational structure 
and presented their demands in the Admonitions to Par¬ 
liament in 1572. The document never reached the floor 
of Parliament because it displeased the queen. Never¬ 
theless, Puritan Nonconformists, those who refused to 
use the Book of Common Prayer in their congregations, 
began to emerge. 

The Puritans, in general, did not threaten the queen’s 
regime; neither did they openly break with James I (r. 
1603-28) at the beginning of his reign. In the Hamp¬ 
ton Court Conference of 1604, the king authorized 
the production of the King James Version of the Bible, 
which pleased all Protestants, including the Puritans. 
Nevertheless, the king vehemently defended his divine 
right and refused to make any concession to the Puritan 
Nonconformist demands; some Puritans grew discour¬ 
aged about their reform efforts and began to separate 
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themselves from the Church of England. Those separat¬ 
ists would soon migrate to the New England colonies. 
There, they established their Congregationalist churches 
and spread their beliefs, work ethics, and way of life. In 
the next two centuries, American Puritanism significant¬ 
ly impacted American political and social structures. 

In England, the Puritans became revolutionaries 
under Charles I (r. 1628-49), when the fear of Catho¬ 
lic restoration, complicated by other social, political, 
and religious factors, pushed England into civil war 
(1642-60). Between 1643 and 1647, many Puritan 
teachings and rituals were incorporated into the West¬ 
minster Confession and Catechisms sanctioned by the 
Long Parliament, which enhanced the Puritan influence 
against the Stuart king, but they were strongly opposed 
to the ideas of the church-state relationship embod¬ 
ied in those documents. After the parliamentary New 
Model Army, composed mostly of the Puritan volun¬ 
teers, defeated and executed the king in 1649, Oliver 
Cromwell, the Puritan general and Lord Protector, 
experimented with a Puritan-styled Commonwealth 
during the Interregnum (1649-60). Cromwell’s moder¬ 
ate and tolerant policies were disrupted by fellow Puri¬ 
tan radicals: the diggers, the levellers, and the officers 
and soldiers who followed the apocalyptic prophecy of 
the fifth monarchists. 

STUART RESTORATION 

During the Stuart Restoration (1660-88), Charles 
ii (r. 1660-85) reestablished royal authority and the 
Church of England. From 1661 to 1665, Parliament 
passed a set of laws to restrict the nonconformist Puri¬ 
tans and Catholics, known as the Clarendon Code. The 


code required the Puritans to conform to the Anglican 
Church and its supreme governor, the king, and to use 
the Book of Common Prayer in public worship. It also 
prohibited their gatherings of more than five persons 
and their being within five miles of a city. 

In 1672, the Test Act excluded about 2,000 
nonconformist Puritans from holding public office. 
These prejudicial and persecutory policies became 
moderated in the Glorious Revolution (1688-89), 
when the Puritans began to be able to live under the 
laws prescribed by the Act of Toleration in 1689. Some 
of the discriminating mechanisms against the Puritans 
remained effective in different legal forms until the 
early 19th century. 

After the Glorious Revolution, the English Puritans 
gradually faded away from the center of English parlia¬ 
mentary politics, which began to be dominated by two 
contentious parties, the Tories and the Whigs. In the 
American colonies, the Puritan movements declined 
after the American Revolution. 

See also Bible translations; Calvin, John; Mary I; 
Puritanism in North America; Stuart, House of (Eng¬ 
land); Tudor dynasty. 
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Qing (Ch'ing) dynasty, rise 
and zenith 

The Qing (1644-1911) was China’s last imperial dy¬ 
nasty and the second of nomadic origin that ruled 
the entire Chinese world. Its success is due to capable 
and wise founders and their long-reigning immediate 
successors, whose admiration for Chinese culture led 
them to assimilate rapidly, and to retain most of the 
existing government institutions with few modifica¬ 
tions. The dynasty remained prosperous and dynamic 
until the end of the 18th century. 

The Qing is also called the Manchu dynasty. The 
Manchus were nomads descended from the Jurchen trib¬ 
al people who lived in northeastern China (Manchuria). 
They had conquered and ruled northern China under the 
Jin (Chin) dynasty (1115-1234) but had retreated to their 
original homeland when the dynasty ended. They forgot 
their short-lived written language and reverted to a life 
of hunting, fishing, and raising livestock. Manchuria was 
part of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) and became an 
area of mixed residence of Jurchen and other nomadic 
tribal people amid the sedentary Han Chinese. Jurchen 
and other tribal people were responsible to Ming officials 
in Manchuria and went to Beijing (Peking) at stipulated 
times to render tribute to the Ming court. 

The decline of the Ming dynasty coincided with the 
rise of strong leaders among the Jurchens, the first a 
minor tribal chief named Nurhaci, who began signifi¬ 
cant reforms and innovations that would lead his people 


to power. They included the creation of a written lan¬ 
guage and the militarization of all Jurchens into a banner 
system whereby all males were organized into fighting 
units and given land to farm and administer. As a result 
of successful campaigns, the defeated people became 
serfs, liberating the bannermen into full time warriors 
and administrators. Nurhaci created a state called the 
Later Jin, which his son Abahai changed to Qing (which 
means “pure”) 1635. Abahai also changed his people’s 
name from Jurchen to Manchu. Continuing his father’s 
ambitious policies Abahai expanded the banner system 
to include units of Mongols and Han Chinese, con¬ 
quered most of Manchuria, subdued Korea and forced it 
to change allegiance and tribute relations from the Ming 
to Qing, and began attacking Ming territories near the 
Great Wall ol China. Abahai died in 1643 and was 
succeeded by a young son, but his work was continued 
by his capable brother Dorgon, who acted as regent. 

FORMATION OF A NATIONAL DYNASTY 

A great stroke of luck catapulted the frontier Manchu 
state to a national Chinese dynasty. In 1644, rebel ban¬ 
dits attacked and captured the Ming capital, causing 
the emperor to commit suicide. In the ensuing confu¬ 
sion Wu Sangui (Wu San-kuei), a Ming frontier gen¬ 
eral guarding the eastern extremity of the Great Wall, 
requested Manchu assistance to drive out the rebels, 
with which Dorgon happily complied. After liberating 
Beijing and while Wu’s forces chased the rebels to their 
destruction Dorgon placed his nephew on the vacant 
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Ming throne and proclaimed the Qing as a national 
successor dynasty to the Ming. He won over many 
people in northern China by burying the last Ming 
emperor and empress with honor, restoring order, and 
keeping most of the Ming institutions and officials in 
place. Ming loyalists resisted in southern China and 
warfare continued until 1683, when Taiwan, the last 
Ming loyalist bastion, was captured. 

Dorgon died in 1651 and his nephew the emperor 
Shunzi (Shun-chih, r. 1644-61) continued his policies 
but had little impact because of the brevity of his reign. 
Then came three great emperors: Kangxi (K’ang-hsi, 
r. 1662-1722), Yongzheng (Yung-Cheng, r. 1723- 
35), and Qianlong (Ch’ien-lung, r. 1736-1796). These 
three reigns totaled 134 years, during which traditional 
Chinese culture enjoyed its last great flowering and 
Chinese power attained great heights. 

CAPABLE RULERS 

Kangxi was seven when he ascended an as yet inse¬ 
cure throne. A remarkably intelligent, ambitious, and 
hardworking boy, he freed himself from the tutelage of 
his regents at age 13 and began his personal rule, which 
was noted for its success in war and peace. Frugal in per¬ 
sonal habits and in administration he repeatedly reduced 
taxes and permanently fixed them at a low level. He also 
took a personal interest in agricultural improvements, 
introducing early ripening strains of rice to promote 
food production. He advocated vaccination against 
smallpox, a dreaded childhood disease that he had 
recovered from, and quinine (called Jesuit bark) against 
malaria. He also took several tours of inspection to be 
personally acquainted with his realm. He worked long 
hours personally reading and responding to reports and 
memorials of officials and conscientiously fasting before 
reviewing capital cases, showing respect for life and the 
awesome responsibilities that were vested in him. 

He finished the work of suppressing Ming loyalist 
revolts and the formidable revolt of the Three Feuda¬ 
tories. He campaigned against the Mongols and nego¬ 
tiated a treaty with Russia that defined part of the bor¬ 
ders between the two empires and put part of Outer 
Mongolia under Qing control. He also installed a 
friendly cleric as the Seventh Dalai Lama, thus extend¬ 
ing Qing authority over Tibet. 

Although personally friendly with Jesuit missionar¬ 
ies, some of whom were his teachers and employees, he 
rejected the papacy’s attempt to claim authority over 
Chinese Catholics and definition of what rites Chinese 
Catholics should follow. The defeat of the Jesuits’ posi¬ 
tion on Chinese rites by their opponents in the Catholic 


curia ended over a century of cultural exchange between 
China and Europe. 

Kangxi was both a keen student and a patron of 
the arts and learning. He sponsored numerous projects 
that included the compiling of a multivolume history 
of the Ming dynasty, a comprehensive dictionary, and 
other publications. His court was filled with literary 
men and artists. Although his last years were clouded 
with problems of finding a worthy successor among his 
many sons, Kangxi’s long reign ended with the Qing 
dynasty firmly established. To many of his subjects, he 
approached the ideal ruler. 

Emperor Yongzheng (r. 1723-1735) was Kangxi’s 
fourth son and his successor. Because he was already 44 
when he ascended the throne, his reign was a short one. 
Like his father, Yongzheng was able, conscientious, and 
hardworking. He focused on making his government 
efficient by weeding out incompetence and corruption 
and making all officials accountable. The civil service, 
recruited on merit through exams, enjoyed high morale 
under his reign. He concentrated military power in his 
own hands and personally commanded all the Manchu 
banner units, sidelining the Manchu tribal and clan 
chiefs and imperial princes. Although he did not person¬ 
ally command campaigns, Yongzheng continued to con¬ 
solidate his empire’s borders with expeditions against 
the Mongol tribes that had not submitted, and by a sec¬ 
ond treaty with Russia that completed the drawing of 
borders between the two empires. Yongzheng’s legacy 
was a more efficient and tightly controlled empire than 
the one he inherited and one that was institutionally 
stronger. 

Yongzheng was followed on the throne by his 
fourth son, then aged 24 and well prepared for his 
role, who reigned as Emperor Qianlong, a keen stu¬ 
dent of history. His paragons were Taizong (T’ai-tsung, 
r. 627-47, statesman and general) and his grandfather 
Kangxi, and he abdicated in 1796 so that his reign 
would not be longer than that of his revered grandfather. 
Qianlong excelled in war, personally leading some cam¬ 
paigns. Under him Qing arms finally reduced the trou¬ 
blesome Olod Mongols and Turkic tribes, extending 
Chinese control into Central Asia as had the great Han, 
Tang (T’ang), and Yuan (Mongol dynasty) dynasties. 
Peace and prosperity prevailed, education and culture 
flourished, and the civil service exams recruited capable 
men to serve the government. 

As had his grandfather, Qianlong made numerous 
tours of inspection throughout his realm, and as had both 
his predecessors, he lavishly patronized the arts, includ¬ 
ing many Jesuit artists and architects who gathered at his 
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court. He was also an avid collector, who added a vast 
array of arts to the imperial collection. A great literary 
project that distinguished his reign was the compilation of 
the Complete Library of the Four Treasuries. It contained 
more than 36,000 volumes consisting of 10,230 titles 
divided into four categories: the classics, history, philoso¬ 
phy, and belles-lettres. Seven complete sets of the com¬ 
pilation were printed and deposited in different libraries 
throughout the realm. However the emperor also had an 
ulterior motive in sponsoring this project—to weed out 
works that were hostile to the Manchus. Qianlong’s reign 
both saw the culmination of Qing greatness and was the 
forerunner of dynastic decline because of corruption dur¬ 
ing his later years. He abdicated in 1796 but continued to 
wield power until his death in 1799 even as his son was 
nominally in control. 

The long and successful reigns of three great and 
ambitious emperors took the Qing dynasty and China 
to the height of power and prosperity. While the mon- 
archs were of nomadic Manchu origin, they had almost 
totally assimilated to and identified with Chinese cul¬ 
ture. The Manchu written script, proclaimed as one 
of two official languages of the empire (together with 
Chinese), was soon relegated to the background. All of 
the three rulers considered themselves cultured Chinese 
rulers and patrons of the arts. Despite certain favoritism 
shown to Manchus in the highest ranks of government, 
Chinese occupied the bulk of the civil service positions 
and most gradually became reconciled to Manchus for 
sharing and honoring their culture and traditions. How¬ 
ever splendor bred complacency that led to degeneration. 
By the beginning of the 19th century, changing world 
conditions and the accumulation of domestic problems 
would lead to rapid decline of the Qing dynasty. 

See also Jesuits in Asia; Kaikhta, Treaty of; Ming 

DYNASTY, LATE; NERCHINSK, TREATY OF; RITES CONTROVERSY 

in China. 
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Qing (Ch'ing) tributary system 

The Chinese tributary system dated to the Han dynasty 
(202 b.c.e.-220 c.e.). It reflected the Chinese worldview 
that China was the center of the civilized world, and that 
all lands desiring relations with China must be tributary 
states. The Qing (Ch’ing) tributary system was inherited 
from its predecessor Ming dynasty (1368-1644) with 
additions and modifications. 

The basis of the tributary system was acceptance 
of Chinese cultural superiority. Non-Chinese or bar¬ 
barians, if willing to travel to court and perform the 
prescribed rituals, could be accepted into the Confu- 
cian sphere of states. Rulers or envoys of vassal states 
offered tribute or gifts and received in return the Chi¬ 
nese emperor’s seal of recognition and return gifts, gen¬ 
erally much in excess of the tribute. There were four 
main functions of the tribute system. First, it main¬ 
tained the preeminence of China among the peripheral 
peoples. Second, it was a political means of self-defense. 
Third, it was a means of trade. Fourth, it was a way of 
conducting diplomacy. 

Through early Ming China’s strength on land and 
sea it became the suzerain of many tributary or vas¬ 
sal states. They included Korea, the Ryukyu Islands, 
Annam (Vietnam), Burma, Siam, and a host of other 
states in Southeast and Central Asia from Bengal to the 
Philippines to Samarkand. The Reception Department, 
a bureau of the Chinese government, regulated the size, 
frequency, and reception of the tribute missions that 
depended on each’s importance to and distance from 
China. For example Korea paid tribute four times a 
year; Annam once every two years; Siam every three 
years; and Laos and Burma every 10 years. While in 
China, all expenses of the tribute missions were paid by 
the Chinese government. Regulations also governed the 
number of merchants and amount of trade allowed to 
accompany each tribute mission. 

As the Ming dynasty declined, the newly estab¬ 
lished, and as yet regional Qing or Manchu dynasty set 
up an office called Lifanyuan (Li-fan Yuan) or Court 
of Colonial Affairs in 1638. Its mission was to manage 
affairs relating to Mongolia, Tibet (including dealing 
with the Dalai Lama), the Western Regions (present- 
day Xinjiang [SinkiangJ), and Korea. It kept track of 
titles and defined the domains of Mongol chiefs to pre¬ 
vent tribal wars and regulated the Mongols’ relations 
with their spiritual leaders in Tibet. After 1644, its func¬ 
tions were enlarged to supervising the semiabsorbed 
tribal peoples of southwestern China in Yunnan, Gui¬ 
zhou (Kweichow), and Sichuan (Szechuan) provinces. 
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In short the Lifanyuan dealt with frontier peoples and 
ethnic minorities in the Qing empire outside the Chi¬ 
nese style of civil administration. 

Europeans who traveled to China via sea during 
the Ming dynasty encountered this system of interna¬ 
tional relations. Although Western nations were not 
formally enrolled among the tributary states because 
of their great distance from China, envoys from Portu¬ 
gal, the Netherlands, and Russia were received at the 
Qing court as tribute ambassadors. Between 1655 and 
1795, 17 missions from Western nations were received 
by the Qing monarchs, and all except the last, the Brit¬ 
ish ambassador Lord Macartney, performed the kow¬ 
tow before the emperor. This style of international 
relations between China and Western nations ended 
in 1842 after Great Britain defeated China in the First 
Anglo-Chinese War, although it persisted between 
China and its traditional vassal states until the late 
19th century. 

See also Abahai Khan; Great Wall of China; Ming 
DYNASTY, LATE; QlNG (Ch’ING) DYNASTY, RISE AND ZENITH. 
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Quietism 

Quietism refers to a Christian movement that was char¬ 
acterized by a mystic approach to God, consisting of an 
absolute passivity combined with a spiritual tranquility. 
It began in Spain and extended into Italy and France. 
Condemned as erroneous by various church leaders, it 
nevertheless had many adherents, including nobility in 
all three countries. 

While there were other quietist movements and 
proponents throughout the centuries, the originator 
of the Quietist movement was a pious Spanish priest 
named Miguel de Molinos. Molinos was born in 1628 
and grew up poor. His intellectual brilliance gained 
him admission to Jesuit schools, eventually earn¬ 
ing a doctorate in theology. Molinos was a popular 
preacher in Valencia and gained a following through¬ 
out Spain and Italy that included many future leaders. 


He radiated a confidence and spiritual authority that 
were combined with an expressed humility, declaring 
that “his one desire was to be annihilated for Jesus 
and condemned by all.” 

In 1675, Molinos published a book titled Spiritual 
Guide to express his views. He wrote of the tranquility 
of the soul absorbed in God, dead to all other thoughts 
and feelings. One should have no desires, and even 
expressions of outward piety (devotion to Mary or the 
saints) were harmful. This mystical, inward way was 
the way to life in God. Initially his book was positively 
received, in part because Pope Innocent XI and several 
cardinals were impressed with Molinos as a preacher 
and a godly man. 

MOLINOS ARRESTED 

In 1685, Molinos was arrested and put on trial by the 
Spanish Inquisition. Accused of heresy, he never protest¬ 
ed against his accusers but rather agreed with them read¬ 
ily and quickly recanted all his errors (giving a certain 
ironical proof of his views that the inward soul was far 
more important than the outward). He was sentenced to 
imprisonment in a monastery in 1687 and spent the last 
nine years of his life in quiet prayer and contemplation. 

By the time of Molinos’s arrest, his writings and 
views had spread to France. A French Barnabite priest 
named Father Lacombe had studied and popularized 
Molinos’s works and eventually met a wealthy French 
widow named Jeanne-Marie Guyon. Madame Guyon 
had married young but almost immediately expressed 
regret that she had not become a nun. She was a volu¬ 
ble and intense individual, full of mystical experience, 
claiming to have been given an “invisible ring of mysti¬ 
cal marriage” by the Child Jesus. 

When Father Lacombe met Madame Guyon around 
1680, the two began a spiritual journey that attracted 
many devout disciples, both men and women. For a 
time, both stayed in the French city of Thonon, where 
Madame Guyon lived at an Ursline convent. Madame 
Guyon had a crisis in 1683 when she became convinced 
that she either was carrying the Child Jesus or was the 
pregnant woman referred to in the book of Revelation. 
This served only to intensify the circle of the devout. 
Eventually around 1685, the two traveled to Paris, where 
many noble women were added to the circle of their 
devotees. When Molinos was arrested in Italy in 1685, 
the archbishop of Paris had Father Lacombe arrested 
as well on account of his “scandalous behavior.” While 
charges of misconduct against Lacombe were never con¬ 
clusively proved, he spent the rest of his life in prison, by 
some accounts becoming increasingly insane. 
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Madame Guyon was also confined to a convent for 
a time but never repented of her views. She was even¬ 
tually released through the influence of some of her 
noble friends. Around 1686, Madame Guyon met the 
young pious bishop Francois de Sali gride and de 
la Mothe Fenelon, who quickly became convinced 
of the genuineness of her spirituality. Bishop Fenelon 
became a promoter of a less radical form of Quietism, 
one characterized more by indifference than the total 
passivity promoted by Molinos and Madame Guyon. 

All was relatively quiet until the elderly Archbish¬ 
op Bossuet, long a defender of the faith, was asked to 
look into the views of Lacombe and Guyon. Because 
of Guyon’s continued popularity with many members 
of the French court, she was never condemned publicly 
but rather agreed to retract her views. In 1696, Bossuet 
sent a written work to Fenelon for his comment and 
approval. In it Bossuet condemned once again the views 
of Guyon. Rather than agreeing, Fenelon wrote and 
published a work of his own that defended the central¬ 
ity of religious experience. 

Some historians view the controversy as unneces¬ 
sary, as the two theologians were not so far away from 


agreement. Nevertheless, the controversy boiled over, 
as Bossuet appealed to the king for justice against 
Fenelon, who refused to debate the elderly theologian. 
Eventually Fenelon appealed to the pope in Rome, 
offending King Louis XIV, who, while unable to 
remove Fenelon from his office, forbad him to be pres¬ 
ent at the royal court. In 1699, under pressure from 
Rome, Fenelon repudiated his views. 

After Madame Guyon’s death in 1717, Quiet¬ 
ism itself slowly died away. Yet it left its mark on the 
church in France, Spain, and Italy, and later evangelical 
Protestants. 

See also Ferdinand V and Isabella I of Spain; Je¬ 
suits in Asia; Loyola, Ignatius of, and the Society of 
Jesus. 
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race and racism in the Americas 

Beginning in the years after conquest, Latin Amer¬ 
ica and the Caribbean experienced a societywide, 
centuries-long coming together of European, African, 
and indigenous American populations. The precise na¬ 
ture of that coming together varied according to time, 
place, and circumstance, generating a complex and 
shifting mosaic of racial categories, boundaries, and 
identities. In British North America, in contrast, 
Native American were on the whole excluded from the 
dominant Anglo society, while Africans were included 
in that society while relegated to its lowest rung. This 
latter trajectory led, over time, to a largely dichoto¬ 
mous conception of race—a racial universe consisting 
of blacks (or Negroes) and whites, along with other cat¬ 
egories (Indians, Asians, and others) but no substantial 
intermediate categories (save “half-breeds” and similar 
epithets designating white-Indian mixes). By the 1800s, 
this dichotomous conception of race coalesced in the 
United States into the “one drop rule,” in which a sin¬ 
gle drop of “Negro blood” made a person Negro. 

French North America followed a different trajec¬ 
tory, with French traders along the St. Lawrence River, 
in the Great Lakes region, and in the Mississippi River 
valley mixing and intermarrying with native peoples to 
a much greater extent than in British North America. 
The resulting “mixed” racial categories, generically 
termed the Metis (equivalent to the Spanish term mes¬ 
tizo ), can be taken as emblematic of the different ideas 


and practices of race and racism in French and British 
colonial North America. 

In Fatin America and the Caribbean, in contrast, 
there evolved very different cultural understandings 
and social practices of race that there, too, varied wide¬ 
ly across time and space. In general, racial categories 
here ranged across a spectrum from dark skinned to 
light skinned and were defined by more than skin color. 
Hair texture, nose shape, facial architecture, upbring¬ 
ing, social class—the latter exemplified in the popular 
locution “money whitens”—and many other factors 
combined to determine a person’s precise location in the 
complex and fluid grid of racial categories. Spaniards in 
particular were especially concerned with maintaining 
their limpieza de sangre (purity of blood), a concern rou¬ 
tinely expressed in law and custom. The irony was that 
such “purity of blood” never existed. In fact Spaniards 
and Iberians in general around the year 1500—some¬ 
times called the “mestizos of Europe”—could trace their 
genetic heritage to centuries of biogenetic mixing in con¬ 
sequence of Iberia’s geographic location as a land bridge 
between western Europe and North Africa—a popula¬ 
tion that combined northern and western European, 
North African, trans-Mediterranean, and sub-Saharan 
African “racial strains.” 

Race, virtually all modern scholars agree, is a social 
construct, a cultural imposition that exhibits only the 
most tenuous connection to biology or genetics. Bio¬ 
genetic diversity is a fundamental feature of the spe¬ 
cies Homo sapiens. Yet as biologists, anthropologists, 
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and the scientific community in general universally 
agree, there does not exist, “out there in the world,” 
an objective biogenetic reality that corresponds to his¬ 
torically developed, “commonsensical” conceptions of 
“race.” Among the most common facts cited in sup¬ 
port of this argument is that there exists far more bio¬ 
genetic diversity within a given “race” (say, Africans 
or Caucasians) than between “races.” A frequently 
invoked distinction in this regard is between “geno¬ 
type” and “phenotype.” The latter, comprising vari¬ 
ous visible markers such as skin color, hair texture, 
and so on, bears no substantial relation to the former, 
which consists of an individual’s (or, more broadly, an 
organism’s) genetic makeup and heredity. 

These and related contemporary understandings of 
“race” did not exist in the period covered in this vol¬ 
ume. Instead there emerged across Latin America and 
the Caribbean highly elaborate and varied racial cat¬ 
egories meant to pigeonhole any given individual’s racial 
background and characteristics. In addition to mestizos 
(Indian-Spanish), mulattos and pardos (African-Spanish), 
and zambos (African-Indian), there emerged in Spanish 
America, in different times and places, hundreds of more 
precise categories: castizo or quadroon (mestizo-Span- 
ish), octoroon (quadroon-Spanish), quintroon or sex- 
troon (octoroon-Spanish), Morisco (mulatto-Spanish), 
cbolo (mestizo-Indian), quinterona (Spanish-mulatto), 
and many more. Toward the end of the colonial period, 
such efforts to pinpoint racial categories faltered, leading 
to increasing use of the generic term castas to refer to 
mixed-race peoples generally. 

In Portuguese Brazil the most salient categories 
were mamelucos, mestizos, and caboclos. The greater 
propensity for Portuguese men (and to a lesser extent, 
women) to mix freely and intermarry with indigenous 
and African populations, and with their “mixed-race” 
offspring, eventually led, after independence, to a Bra¬ 
zilian national myth of “racial democracy”—the notion 
that racism did not exist in Brazil. The fallacious nature 
of this myth is the subject of an expansive literature. 
In fact, in Brazil as elsewhere in the Americas, there 
existed a very strong correlation between social class 
and social race. Darker skin and more Indian or African 
phenotypes were most commonly associated with lower 
social class and lesser social privilege, lighter skin and 
more European physiognomy with higher social class 
and greater social privilege. 

Intricate gradations of racial categories did not 
mean an absence of racism, but rather different forms of 
race and racism in different parts of the Americas—not 
only in Spanish, Portuguese, and British colonies, but 


in French and Dutch colonies as well. In virtually every 
sphere, from major social indices such as employment 
and life expectancy, to popular media such as television 
and film, the legacies of those distinctive heritages of 
racism remain profoundly apparent to the present day. 

Further reading: Alleyne, Mervyn C. Construction and Rep¬ 
resentation of Race and Ethnicity in the Caribbean and the 
World. Kingston, Jamaica: University of the West Indies 
Press, 2001; Harris, Marvin. Patterns of Race in the Ameri¬ 
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Race Mixture in the History of Latin America. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company, 1967; Toplin, Robert B., ed. Slavery and 
Race Relations in Latin America. Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press, 1974. 
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Rajputs 

Rajputs (literally, “children of kings”) are members of a 
Hindu aristocratic caste (ksbatriya, or warrior) settled 
mainly in northwestern India, who may have Central 
Asian origins. The Rajputs have been influential in the 
political history of India since the eighth century. By late 
15th century, they were engaged in battles against the 
Turko-Afghans of the Delhi Sultanate, and by the mid- 
16th century they came under control of the Mughals 
(Moguls, Moghuls). In 1527, Babur won the Battle of 
Kanua over a confederacy of Rajputs led by Rana San- 
ga, ruler of Mewar in Rajastan, despite having a much 
smaller army. With the death of Rana Sanga and many 
other leaders in this battle, there was little hope for Raj¬ 
put resurgence. 

The Battle of Kanua inaugurated a long relation¬ 
ship between Rajputs and Mughals. Babur ruled for 
four years and died in 1530. His son Humayun was not 
as powerful a leader and was forced into exile in Per¬ 
sia. However, Humayun’s son Akbar extended power 
and geographical dominance of the Mughal Empire. 
Akbar began the custom of taking Rajput Hindu wives, 
without expecting them to convert to Islam. The diverse 
Mughal dynasty would employ Persians, Arabs, locally 
born Muslims, Rajputs, Brahmans, and later Marathas 
in its administration. Akbar and subsequent leaders’ 
marriages to Rajput women positioned some Rajputs as 
members of the ruling Mughal elite and they were inte¬ 
grated into the Mughal Empire in northern India. Many 
regional Rajput leaders maintained their autonomy but 
had to pay taxes to the Mughal government. 
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The reciprocal relationship between the Mughal 
emperors and the Rajputs was threatened in the 
mid-17th century, as a result of Shah Jahan’s four 
sons’ wars of succession of their father. The Rajputs 
remained loyal to Shah Jahan and fought against his 
rebel sons. When Aurangzeb won, they would suffer 
the consequences. 

Aurangzeb was an ardent Muslim and he recast 
the previously diverse administration to favor Muslims 
exclusively. As a result, the Hindu Rajputs were ostra¬ 
cized politically, economically, and socially. 

A later ruler, Jahandar Shah, attempted to repair 
relations with the Rajputs after 17f5. The once strong 
relationship between the Rajputs and Mughals was 
never revived to the same level as during the early years 
of the Mughal dynasty. 

See also Delhi and Agra; Mughal Empire. 
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Raleigh, Sir Walter 

(1554-1618) English mariner, courtier, and writer 

Sir Walter Raleigh was an English adventurer and early 
promoter of colonization. He organized the Roanoke 
colony in 1585, England’s first settlement in America. 

Raleigh was born in Devon in the west of England, 
a younger son of a poor but distinguished family. He 
was registered at Oriel College, Oxford, from 1568 to 
1572 but spent most of this time in France fighting for 
the Huguenots. Returning to London, he studied law 
at the Inns of Court and published poetry. In 1578, his 
half brother Sir Humphrey Gilbert obtained a patent 
to colonize North America and Raleigh accompanied 
Gilbert in search of Spanish treasure. While this voyage 
was a disaster, it whetted Raleigh’s appetite for coloni¬ 
zation. In 1580, he led an army to England’s first colo¬ 
ny, Ireland, and put down a rebellion with brutal force. 
Such actions attracted the attention of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth I and Raleigh quickly became a royal favorite. 
The queen bestowed on Raleigh vast estates in Ireland, 



Sir Walter Raleigh escaped execution for 15 years until King James I 
finally had him put to death. 


lucrative patents and licenses, and various government 
offices. She knighted him in 1585. 

In 1583, Gilbert died while trying to establish a col¬ 
ony in Newfoundland, and the following year, Queen 
Elizabeth granted Raleigh exclusive license to colonize 
America. Immediately, Raleigh dispatched an explorato¬ 
ry expedition to the Outer Banks of North Carolina, an 
ideal location for looting Spanish fleets. Receiving favor¬ 
able reports of America, Raleigh dispatched his cousin 
Sir Richard Grenville to the Roanoke islands to erect a 
colony named Virginia after the virgin Queen Elizabeth. 
However, the colonists angered local Native Americans 
and decided to abandon Roanoke less than a year after 
their arrival. In April 1587, Raleigh dispatched a second 
group to America, but shortly after they arrived Eng¬ 
land engaged the Spanish Armada and all contact with 
the colony was cut off until 1590. When a relief vessel 
finally got through, there was no trace of the colonists. 
Although Raleigh failed to erect a permanent settle¬ 
ment, he continued to advocate American colonization, 
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writing in 1602, “I shall yet live to see it an Inglishe 
nation. ” 

After Roanoke, Raleigh turned his attention 
elsewhere. In 1592 he married one of the queen’s ladies- 
in-waiting, Elizabeth Throckmorton, who bore him a 
son, Wat. He led an expedition of Guiana in 1595 and 
launched an attack on Cadiz a year later. Raleigh’s dedi¬ 
cation to Queen Elizabeth sat poorly with the monarch’s 
successor, King James I, who remarked upon meeting 
the adventurer, “I have heard but rawly of thee.” In 
1603, the king charged Raleigh with conspiring with 
the Spanish. Convicted, Raleigh was sentenced to death 
but lived in the Tower of London for the next 12 years 
and wrote the antimonarchical treatise History of the 
World. Still frustrated with Raleigh, the king allowed 
him to make a second attempt at claiming Guiana for 
England. When the expedition failed and Raleigh’s men 
mutinied, the king enforced Raleigh’s conviction from 
15 years earlier. A hero at his death, Raleigh told his 
reluctant executioner, “This is a sharp medicine, but it 
is a sure cure for all diseases.” 

Further reading: Kupperman, Karen Ordahl. Roanoke: The 
Abandoned Colony. Totowa, NJ: Rowman and Allanheld, 
1984; Trevelyan, Raleigh. Sir Walter Raleigh. New York: 
Henry Holt, 2002. 

John G. McCurdy 

reducciones (congregaciones) in 
colonial Spanish America 

In response to steep demographic declines and a shared 
desire to exercise greater control over dwindling Indi¬ 
an populations, from the 1550s, Spanish colonial ad¬ 
ministrators and ecclesiastical authorities devised and 
implemented the institution of the reduccion, or con- 
gregacion (similar settlements, usually founded by re¬ 
ligious orders, were called aldeas in Portuguese Ameri¬ 
ca). In essence a reduccion/'congregacion was an Indian 
village or settlement, either newly established or ex¬ 
panded from an existing population center, into which 
Indians from specified outlying districts were compelled 
to move. The inhabitants of such settlements were typi¬ 
cally called congregados. 

Taking various forms in different parts of Spain’s 
American empire, reducciones originated from a num¬ 
ber of related impulses: to forestall rebellion by ensur¬ 
ing that no substantial Indian populations remained 


outside the sphere of Spanish surveillance and con¬ 
trol, to facilitate conversion to Christianity, to furnish 
a readily available labor force, and to empty Indian- 
occupied lands for private ownership. 

Typically laid out in the grid pattern characteristic 
of the Spanish colonial town, over time most reduccio¬ 
nes failed to adhere to Spaniards’ idealized conceptions 
of hierarchically ordered urban space. Instead Indian 
dwellings and barrios (neighborhoods), in reducciones as 
elsewhere, tended to emerge disordered, with the “cen¬ 
tral square” in many postconquest Indian settlements 
often becoming little more than an empty lot adjacent to 
the church, and with social status bearing little relation 
to the location of individuals’ dwelling places. 

This was generally less true in congregaciones 
founded as religious missions by “regular” (missionary) 
orders, most prominently the Dominicans, the Francis¬ 
cans, and later, the Jesuits. Most commonly established 
in peripheral regions such as New Spain’s northern 
frontier, Yucatan, the Peruvian hinterlands, Paraguay, 
and the Brazilian sertdo (backlands), such missionary 
congregaciones (aldeas ) typically comprised an outer 
wall, affording protection against external attacks, and 
an inner compound. 

Within the compound, the largest and most impos¬ 
ing structure was invariably the church, surrounded by 
workshops, granaries, stables, and similar structures, 
with dwelling places ringing the periphery. Bent on 
civilizing and Christianizing the Indians, the friars in 
such settlements typically endeavored to instruct their 
charges in a variety of crafts and industries, such as 
agriculture, stock raising, beekeeping, hide tanning, 
viticulture, and others. 

The many variations on these general themes, 
however, along with the tremendous diversity of 
Spanish and Portuguese resettlement schemes, and the 
even greater diversity of Indian communities and life¬ 
styles in different parts of the Spanish and Portuguese 
empires, meant there was no ideal type to which all 
reducciones conformed. Yet the same set of overarch¬ 
ing impulses that led to their formation—especially 
the desire more effectively to control Indian labor, 
which in turn entailed Indians’ conversion to Christi¬ 
anity—and the concomitant desire of Indian individu¬ 
als and communities to exercise as much autonomy 
as possible without directly challenging colonial rule 
tended to generate broadly similar sets of outcomes in 
the diverse regions of the Americas where reducciones 
were imposed. 

See also Dominicans in the Americas; Franciscans in 
the Americas; New Spain, colonial administration of. 
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Reformation, the 

In the 16th-century Reformation, spiritual traditions 
gave way to scientific views on religion, society, and 
philosophy. Europe witnessed a fermenting of great 
ideas stimulated by the Renaissance. A new urban mid¬ 
dle class ascended, with its Protestant ethics of capital 
accumulation, and the old order of Europe changed. 
The Reformation had far-reaching consequences for 
the church, society, and the economy. 

Humanism in Europe changed intellectual inqui¬ 
ry beginning in 1400 by encouraging people to think 
in terms of reason instead of faith. Medieval Chris¬ 
tianity was becoming outdated and human interests 
began to predominate. The concept of chance rather 
than Providence became the hallmark of the age of 
Renaissance humanism. 

The affairs of the secular world rather than of the 
divine world became primary. Among the thinkers 
of this era were Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam 
(1466-1536), Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527), 
Francesco Guicciardini (1483-1540), Rudolphus 
Agricola (1443-85), and John Colet (ca. 1467-1519). 
The printing industry played an important role in edu¬ 
cating people. Knowledge was disseminated at a faster 
rate after the invention of the printing press by Johann 
Gutenberg (1397-1468). 

COMMERCE CLASHES WITH CHURCH 

In the political arena, the decay of the Holy Roman 
Empire and the development of central governments 
had a profound effect on the feudal order, which 
changed with the rise of a new middle class. The geo¬ 
graphical discoveries made by explorers altered Euro¬ 
pean understanding of the world and led to a vast 
extension of commerce. The traditional wealth of land- 
holdings found a rival in commercial wealth. The time 
was ripe for a careful reexamination and reconstruction 



A lithograph from 1830 shows Martin Luther directing the posting 
of his Ninety-five Theses to the door of the Wittenberg church in 
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of old institutions and the greatest one, the Roman 
Catholic Church, was no exception. 

The Roman Catholic Church was marked by abuses 
and widespread corruption. The papacy had been dis¬ 
credited by immoral Alexander VI and the warlike Julius 
II. Desire for worldly possessions and political power 
became the norm for clergy. The sinecures, selling of 
indulgences, and pluralism further discredited the church. 
Independent nations did not like the interference from an 
external sovereign like the pope and sought ecclesiastical 
independence. The pioneering reform movements against 
the church began with John Wycliffe (1320-84), who was 
declared a heretic. He advocated freedom of individual 
conscience. Another reformer, John Huss (1317-1415) 
from the University of Prague, translated Wyclif’s works 
into Czech, was condemned by the Council of Constance 
(1414-18), and was executed. Girolamo Savonarola 
(1452-98) endeavored to effect moral reformation in 
Florence and was also slain. Erasmus of the Netherlands, 
professor of divinity at Cambridge in 1511-13, lam¬ 
pooned the papacy and the monasteries. 

DEBATE OVER RELIGIOUS REFORM 

The onset of the 16th century witnessed debate over 
religious reforms, and from the second decade, the 
undisputed leader of the Reformation was Martin 
Luther (1483-1546), whose posting of the 95 The¬ 
ses on the door of the Wittenberg castle church on 
October 31, 1517, challenged papal abuses and sale of 
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indulgences. The princes supporting Luther hoped that 
his actions would undermine Rome’s authority over 
Germany. Luther did not believe that purchasing indul¬ 
gences would spare a soul from purgatory, and he did 
not believe that a person could be saved by his own 
deeds. He protested the rituals of the church, empha¬ 
sizing that sacraments were essential for salvation. For 
him, it was God’s mercy that allowed for salvation, not 
institutions and sacraments. The printing press spread 
the message of Luther quickly, and his ideas created 
havoc in Europe. 

The placid Pope Leo X (1513-21) sought a solution 
to the problem of the Reformation and called Luther to 
present his case after excommunicating him in 1520. 
Luther began his journey to Worms on April 2, 1521, 
and was welcomed in towns that he passed through. The 
church and the powerful Holy Roman Emperor, Charles 
V (r. 1519-56), a supporter of the Roman Catholic 
Church, wanted Luther to retract his statements. At the 
Imperial Diet of Worms, Luther stood firm in his belief 
and proclaimed that he could not submit his faith either 
to the pope or to the council, and his conscience was sub¬ 
missive to God’s will alone. He was allowed to go home 
and lead a life of seclusion, writing against the papacy. 

Luther had been declared an outlaw but was compar¬ 
atively safe because the Emperor was busy at war with 
France. The Diet did not remedy the ecclesiastical griev¬ 
ances, and Luther’s spiritual rebellion gave rise to politi¬ 
cal rebellion in the form of the Peasants’ War of 1524 
and 1525. Thomas Muntzer, a former Lutheran cleric, 
led the revolt, in which peasants demanded reforms of 
feudal excesses. Luther’s call for peace went unheeded 
and he sided with the princes. The ruling prince of each 
principality decided the type of Christianity that would 
be followed; the southern princes generally sided with 
Rome, whereas the northerners were loyal to Lutheran 
teachings. At the Diet of Speyer in 1526, each German 
state was allowed to choose between the two religions. 
But after three years, in the second Diet, there was re¬ 
enactment of the Edict of Worms and the Lutherans pro¬ 
tested, thus gaining the name of Protestants. 

TWO SIDES OF THE REFORMATION 

Europe was soon divided into two blocs with the spread 
of the Reformation. The victory of the new faith in Ger¬ 
man Switzerland was feasible because of the efforts of 
Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531). Another notable figure 
in Protestant Reformation, Frenchman John Calvin 
(1509-64), emphasized faith and called for a return to 
the Bible. He was of the belief that the church and state 
were essential for society and authority, for both were 


given by God. Calvinism did not make state supreme 
over the church, a point propounded by Luther. He 
encouraged the civil and ecclesiastical officers to work 
together against wickedness. 

Calvin’s theological system was indirectly respon¬ 
sible for the cause of democracy and was embraced in 
England, Scotland, and the Netherlands, where demo¬ 
cratic tradition was gaining ground. The Puritan tra¬ 
dition also became effective as far away as the New 
England colonies. Protestant scholars went to Geneva, 
a center of Calvinist teaching, and took back Protes¬ 
tantism to their home countries in Europe. Calvin gave 
much importance to education and set up a training 
school for Protestant theologians, which eventually 
became the University of Geneva. 

The Huguenots, or French Protestants, did not 
succeed in making reformation a national movement. 
Francis I (r. 1515-47) had already made arrangements 
with the papacy by the Concordat of Bologna in 1516. 
The persecution of the Huguenots reached its height in 
the St. Bartholomew’s Day Massacre in 1572. The reli¬ 
gious wars were brought to an end by the Edict of 
Nantes in 1598, and the question of the Reformation 
was settled in France for the time being. The Reforma¬ 
tion also did not make much headway in the Nether¬ 
lands, which was under control of the Holy Roman 
Emperor Charles V. 

Calvinism spread after 1555, when Charles V 
bequeathed the Netherlands to his son Philip II. Dis¬ 
satisfaction arose in the country because of the king’s 
administration, excessive use of Spanish troops, and 
heavy taxation. In 1568, the Inquisition condemned 
the people of the Netherlands as heretics. There arose 
an uprising in northern provinces under William of 
Orange-Nassau, prince of Orange. The northern region 
proclaimed independence and the “United Provinces” 
became the Protestant kingdom of Holland. John Knox 
took Scotland toward Protestantism and left a legacy 
known as Presbyterianism. From 1559, Knox became 
the leader of Protestant rebellion against the Catholic 
regent of Scotland, Mary of Guise. 

England’s break with Rome came when King Henry 
viii (r. 1509-47) attacked the papal authority in England 
over the divorce question. The Acts of Appeals of 1533 
forbade any appeal to Rome. Henry VIII proclaimed 
himself the head of the Church of England by the 
Act of Supremacy of 1534. The Reformation parliament 
(1529-36) attacked the property of the church and dis¬ 
solved the smaller monasteries. In 1539, greater monas¬ 
teries were dissolved. In the subsequent reign of Edward 
VI, the Protestant Reformation made great strides. The 
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efforts of King Christian II of Denmark made the Refor¬ 
mation easier in Denmark and Norway. Gustavus Vasa 
(r. 1523-60) introduced the Reformation in Sweden for 
political reasons; the king became supreme authority 
pertaining to religious affairs. Although the Reforma¬ 
tion did not succeed in Italy and Spain, it effected change 
in Hungary and Transylvania. 

COUNTER-REFORMATION 

The Reformation produced the Catholic Reformation or 
Counter-Reformation, which endeavored to remove 
abuses. Reform-minded Pope Paul III entrusted the task 
of addressing abuses to cardinals. The Council of 
Trent (1545-63) removed some of the abuses and there 
was improvement through the efforts of popes such as 
Julius III (pope 1550-55), Paul IV (pope 1555-59), and 
Pius IV (1559-65), all of whom enforced discipline. 
The order of Jesuits acted as missionaries to purify the 
church. The Roman Catholic Church regained some of 
the ground that it had lost. 

The Protestant Reformation was a watershed in 
the history of Christianity and its consequences were 
far-reaching. National language and education devel¬ 
oped, and religion became accessible with the use of 
a common vernacular. The rising bourgeoisie saw in 
Protestantism reiteration of qualities like hard labor 
and thrift, which strengthened the economy. The glo¬ 
rification of national states became the precursor to 
nationalism. The call of Calvinism and Puritan revolu¬ 
tion had its echo in the American colonies, leading to 
the Declaration of Independence. 

See also Glorious Revolution; Justification by 
faith; Loyola, Ignatius of, and the Society of Jesus; 
Melancthon, Philip; Puritans and Puritanism; scien¬ 
tific REVOLUTION; VASA DYNASTY. 
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Patit Paban Mishra 

repartimiento in Spanish America 

Rooted in the verb repartir (to distribute, to allot), repar¬ 
timiento in Spanish America refers to two distinct institu¬ 
tional practices. One relates to encomienda during the 
first century of colonization, the second to the forced sale 
of Spanish goods to Indian communities, which occurred 
primarily during the late colonial period. With respect 
to the first, repartimiento and encomienda were legally 
distinct but functionally identical. In both cases the term 
referred to the official allotment or distribution of Indi¬ 
ans to specific Spaniards under conditions of forced or 
coerced labor. The practice was also known locally by 
different names, including coatequitl in New Spain and 
mita in Peru. 

The forced-sale meaning of the term, also called 
reparto de comercio, or simply reparto, referred to an 
increasingly common practice during the mature colonial 
period, particularly as the royal treasury grew strapped 
for cash and local officials came to depend on revenues 
from forced sales to maintain their standards of living. 
Local officials such as alcaldes, corregidores, and others, 
in effect foisted excess goods on Indian communities— 
goods either imported from Spain or locally produced— 
by requiring their purchase, making repartimiento, in 
effect, one more form of taxation that drained surplus 
labor and production from Indians. 

Vigorous denunciations of the abuses of repartimiento 
from visiting inspectors and officials repeatedly crossed 
the royal desk, to little practical effect. One, penned in 
the 1730s and referring to repartimiento in the province 
of Quito, described the system as “so cruelly wicked 
that it appears as if it were imposed on those people as 
a punishment... a more tyrannical abuse could not be 
imagined. ” Fiscal constraints meant that leading officials 
largely ignored this and many similar condemnations. In 
the 1750s, the Crown legalized the practice, and in many 
areas it continued for the rest of the colonial period. Some 
scholars hypothesize that excessive impositions of repar¬ 
timiento constituted an important contributory factor in 
sparking the major uprisings and revolts that rocked the 
Andes from the 1730s to the 1780s. Others have traced 
more localized revolts, in New Spain and elsewhere, to 
the practice. In essence, repartimiento was one more 
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mechanism by which local officials and the colonial state 
extracted surplus labor from Indians. 

See also Aztecs (Mexica); Brazil, conquest and col¬ 
onization of; Caribbean, conquest of the; Central 
America, conquest of; Mexico, conquest of; Peru, 

CONQUEST OF. 

Further reading: Bakewell, Peter. A History of Latin America. 
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Ricci, Matteo 

(1552-1610) Jesuit missionary, humanist, scholar 

Matteo Ricci was the first Jesuit missionary in China, 
arriving in Macao in 1582. He died in Beijing (Peking) 
in 1610, having won the respect of Chinese scholars 
and officials as a great scholar, teacher, translator, and 
writer. He was the pioneer and model among Jesuit 
missionaries, who became the point of convergence be¬ 
tween East and West. 

Born in Macerata in Italy, Matteo Ricci studied in 
Jesuit colleges in Florence and Rome before setting out 
for Goa in India in 1578, where he was ordained as a 
priest. Together with another priest, Michele Ruggieri, 
he arrived in 1582 in Macao on China’s southern coast, 
where the Chinese government had allowed the Por¬ 
tuguese to establish a trading center. Five years earlier, 
Father Alessandro Valignano, superior of all Jesuit mis¬ 
sion in the East Indies (which included China), had set 
down rules that Jesuit missionaries in China should adapt 
to Chinese culture, learning to speak, read, and write Chi¬ 
nese, and seek to transform China from within for the 
long-term goal of conversion. 

There could not have been a better choice than Ricci 
to perform this task. Ricci wore Chinese clothes, moved 
among educated Chinese, and impressed them with his 
knowledge in astronomy, mathematics, geography, and 
other academic disciplines. After 15 years in Zhaoq- 
ing (Shaoching) and Nanjing (Nanking), he was finally 
allowed to go to Beijing (Peking) in 1601, where he was 
initially housed in the Residence for Tributary Envoys. 
Ricci was granted an imperial audience, but the reclusive 
Wanli (Wan-li), emperor of China, did not appear in per¬ 
son. He kowtowed to an empty throne but his many gifts, 
which included holy pictures, a reliquary, other religious 


objects, plus two clocks, a spinet, and other items made 
in Europe, were accepted. He was granted permission to 
build a church and establish a mission in the capital city. 
He greatly impressed the court when he calculated the 
time of an eclipse more accurately than had the Chinese 
and Arab court astronomers. Since exact calendar mak¬ 
ing and astronomical predictions were highly important 
to the Chinese government, Ricci wrote home begging for 
experts in those fields to be sent to China. As a result, 
Jesuit astronomers built an observatory in Beijing and a 
Jesuit headed the Board of Astronomy, a department of 
the Ministry of Rites, until the mid- 18th century. 

Ricci was a prodigious writer and translator. He 
authored Treatises on Mnemonic Arts, Treatise on Friend¬ 
ship, True Meaning of the and Lord of Heaven, and Ten 
Discourses by a Paradoxical Man, translated Euclid’s 
Elements of Geometry into Chinese and began to trans¬ 
late the Chinese classical Four Books into Latin. He also 
made a map of the world and composed songs. His fame 
as scholar and scientist won many prominent admirers 
and friends. He also made converts, the most famous 
being Grand Secretary Hu Guangqi (Hsu Kuang-ch’i) 
and President of the Board of Public Works Li Zhizao (Li 
Chih-tsao). 

Ricci died in 1610. His work was carried on by gen¬ 
erations of talented Jesuit scholars and missionaries who 
were dedicated to their faith and were also important cul¬ 
tural ambassadors. 

See also Jesuits in Asia; Ming dynasty, late; rites con¬ 
troversy in China. 
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Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Richelieu, Armand-Jean du Plessis, 
due and cardinal de 

(1585-1642) French statesman 

Armand-Jean du Plessis, due de Richelieu, was a French 
noble, clergyman, and statesman instrumental in lay¬ 
ing the foundations of an absolutist state in France. 
Richelieu left a legacy of the use of authoritarian mea¬ 
sures, such as censorship and the banning of political 
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assemblies, to maintain power. Historians have viewed 
Richelieu as either a patriot or a tyrant, and he was lat¬ 
er vilified in Alexandre Dumas’s classic novel The Three 
Musketeers (1844). Richelieu also pioneered such ideas 
of modern international politics as national sovereignty 
and international law. 

Richelieu was born in Paris in September 1585. His 
father, former grand provost of France, died fighting 
in the French Wars of Religion (1562-98). The family 
avoided debt through royal assistance and received the 
bishopric of Luqon as a reward. Initially destined for a 
military career, Richelieu joined the Catholic clergy fol¬ 
lowing his brother’s resignation of the bishopric of Luqon 
and became a bishop in 1607. He became the first French 
bishop to implement the institutional reforms issued by 
the Council of Trent between 1545 and 1563. 

He began his political career representing the cler¬ 
gy of Poitou in the States General of 1614. Richelieu 
demanded church exemption from taxation, the cler¬ 
gy’s retention of its privileges, summoning of bishops 
and prelates to the royal councils, and the condemna¬ 
tion of Protestantism. After the dissolution of the States 
General, Richelieu became the queen’s almoner. His 
ambition drove his rapid political promotion. Riche¬ 
lieu became secretary of state in 1616 but left the posi¬ 
tion amid political intrigue. The advisers of Louis XIII 
(1601-43) continued to present Richelieu as a threat to 
royal authority. Consequently, Richelieu went into exile 
in 1618. 

In 1619 Marie de Medici (1573-1642), the king’s 
mother, rebelled to regain the authority she held pre¬ 
viously as regent. Richelieu was recalled to negotiate 
peace terms. He became a cardinal in 1622 and in 
1624 reentered the king’s Council of Ministers, quickly 
becoming chief minister by conspiring against those 
who stood in his way. 

As chief minister of France, Richelieu sought to 
consolidate royal authority while weakening that of the 
nobility. In 1626, he eliminated the prestigious military 
position of constable of France and ordered the feu¬ 
dal nobility to tear down most fortified castles, leaving 
only those necessary for defense against invaders. These 
actions minimized the military threat of the nobility to 
the throne, thereby increasing and securing the king’s 
authority. While attempting to consolidate royal power, 
Richelieu also had to contend with the rising political 
ambitions of French Protestants, known as Hugue¬ 
nots, who countered national unity by threatening a 
religious schism. The Huguenots controlled a large mil¬ 
itary and, aided by Charles I of England (1600-49), 
rebelled against the king. In 1627, Richelieu led a siege 


of the Huguenot fortress of La Rochelle and fended off 
an English expedition under command of the duke of 
Buckingham (1592-1628). The fall of La Rochelle in 
1628, and the peace of Alais in 1629, eliminated the 
political influence of Protestantism in France. Reli¬ 
gious toleration, granted previously under the Edict 
of Nantes (1598), continued. Such a centralization of 
power within the person of the French king created an 
absolute monarchy. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

Richelieu’s foreign policy focused on neutralizing the 
growing influence of the royal Habsburg family, which 
ruled both Austria and Spain. Despite being a member 
of the Catholic clergy, he brokered controversial alli¬ 
ances with foreign Protestant nations to counter the 
influence of Catholic Austria and Spain. Many within 
the Catholic clergy were opposed to Richelieu’s poli¬ 
cies. Richelieu also supported the development of New 
France in North America. 

While France was warring with its Huguenots, 
Spain attempted to spread its influence in northern Italy. 



A reproduction of a painting of Cardinal Richelieu relaxing with 
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Following La Rochelle’s capitulation, Richelieu led 
an army into northern Italy to counter Spanish ambi¬ 
tions. Marie de Medici sought revenge against Riche¬ 
lieu and conspired with the king’s brother, Gaston, due 
d’Orleans (1608-60), for his dismissal. On November 
11, 1630, known as Day of the Dupes, the king agreed 
to the request of his mother and brother, only to be 
persuaded by Richelieu to alter this decision. While 
Louis XIII was never fond of Richelieu, this was his 
only attempt to remove him. The king later created his 
chief minister due de Richelieu and a peer of France. 
Richelieu continued to consolidate his position through 
a large network of spies in France and abroad. 

During the 1630s, Richelieu aligned France with 
Protestant German princes during the Thirty Years’ 
War (1618-48) to counter the threat to France posed 
by Habsburg control of the Holy Roman Empire to 
the east and of Spain to the west. France suffered ini¬ 
tial defeats and Richelieu was declared a traitor to the 
Catholic Church. Financial costs of the war caused a 
strain on the king’s finances and Richelieu imposed 
taxes on salt and land. The clergy and nobility were 
exempt from such taxes, thereby placing the burden 
on the peasants and bourgeoisie. For more efficient tax 
collecting, tax officials were replaced with intendants 
who worked directly for the king. There were several 
peasant uprisings between 1636 and 1639, all of which 
were crushed. 

RICHELIEU AND THE ARTS 

Richelieu was a patron of the arts and in 1636 founded 
the Academie franqaise to promote French literature. 
Richelieu authored numerous religious and political 
works while funding the careers of notable literary fig¬ 
ures, including Pierre Corneille (1606-84). In 1622, 
Richelieu became principal of the Sorbonne, sponsor¬ 
ing the college’s renovation and the construction of a 
chapel. He also amassed one of the largest art collec¬ 
tions in Europe. Richelieu continued to have uneasy 
relations with Pope Urban VIII (1568-1644) and the 
Catholic Church. The pope, to amend the situation, 
made Jules Mazarin (1602-61), one of Richelieu’s 
closest political allies, a cardinal in 1641. With his 
health increasingly failing, Richelieu named Mazarin 
his successor. Richelieu died in 1642 and was interred 
at the Sorbonne. 

Louis XIV (1638-1715) inherited the throne in 
1643 and continued Richelieu’s work of creating an 
absolute monarchy by further reducing the nobility’s 
power and the remnants of political power held by 
Huguenots. Following success in the Thirty Years’ War, 


Louis XIV positioned France as the dominant European 
continental power. 

See also absolutism, European; Habsburg dynasty. 

Further reading: Bergin, Joseph. Cardinal Richelieu: Power 
and the Pursuit of Wealth. New Haven, CT: Yale Universi¬ 
ty Press, 1990; Bergin, Joseph, and Lawrence Brockliss, eds. 
Richelieu and His Age. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1992; Knecht, R. J. Richelieu. Upper Saddle River, NJ: Long¬ 
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of France. New York: Carroll and Graf, 2001; Parrott, David. 
Richelieu’s Army: War, Government, and Society in France, 
1624-1642. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001. 

Eric Martone 

rites controversy in China 

From the beginning of their work in China in 1583, 
many Catholic Jesuit missionaries presented themselves 
as scholars and scientists. Their goal was to impress the 
elite scholar-officials with their culture and erudition 
and then gradually to present the essential teachings of 
Christianity. Thus they adapted to many Chinese ways 
and avoided conflict with the Chinese over unessential 
matters. This tactic won prominent converts among 
the court and high government officials during the last 
years of the Ming dynasty. The fall of the Ming and 
the establishment of the Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty in 1644 
did not damage the prestige of the Jesuits. 

Discord came with the arrival of Franciscan and 
Dominican missionaries in China in 1634. With no 
knowledge of Chinese culture, they were horrified with 
Jesuit accommodations with Chinese mores. They also 
attacked the Jesuits for choosing Chinese words to 
express Christian terminology, for tolerating Chinese 
rites such as those honoring ancestors and Confucius, 
and for refusing to teach that Confucius, China’s most 
revered philosopher, had gone to hell for not being a 
Christian. Franciscans and Dominicans, who preferred 
converting ordinary people, were moreover jealous of 
the Jesuits for their connections with leaders of society. 

The most bitter fight between the Jesuits and the 
other orders was over Chinese rites. Jesuits maintained 
that ancestor worship expressed respect and filial piety, 
and rituals that honored Confucius were civil rites of 
good citizenship that did not negate worship of God. 
Moreover they believed that their prohibition would 
make it impossible for many Chinese to become Chris¬ 
tians. A papal decree of 1656 had allowed the Jesuits 
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to permit Chinese converts to continue the practice of 
their family and civic rituals under stipulated condi¬ 
tions. Franciscans and Dominicans however thought 
these acts idolatrous and blasphemous and campaigned 
to have them banned. The debate generated 262 pub¬ 
lished works on the subject. 

Emperor Kangxi (K’ang-hsi, ruled 1662-f722) 
was personally not interested in Christianity but 
was sympathetic to the Jesuits for their learning and 
because of their services to his government. He issued 
an Edict of Toleration in 1692 that allowed Chris¬ 
tians to build churches and worship freely in China. 
However Kangxi was offended when the pope sided 
with Franciscans in 1704, banned the Chinese rites 
for Chinese converts to Christianity, and insisted that 
the words Jesuits had used for God in Chinese be 
changed. 

In 1705, the pope sent an emissary to China to inform 
Kangxi that he wished to exert authority over all Chi¬ 
nese Catholics. This demand confirmed the suspicion of 
many Chinese leaders that there was a secret dark pur¬ 
pose for sending missionaries to China. Kangxi rejected 
the pope’s demand categorically. A second papal legate, 
sent in 1720, was no more successful. Meanwhile in 
1707, 1715, and 1742, successive popes decreed that 
ancestor worship and veneration of Confucius were 
idolatrous and incompatible with Christian practice 
and banned them for Chinese converts to Catholicism. 
After reading the papal bull of 1715, Emperor Kangxi 
commented in writing, “I ask myself how these unculti¬ 
vated Westerners dare to speak of the great [philosophi¬ 
cal and moral] precepts of China ... As from now I 
forbid the Westerners to spread their doctrine in China; 
that will spare us a lot of trouble.” He further decreed 
that all missionaries should be repatriated except for 
those who served as scientists and specialists in the Chi¬ 
nese government. However the decision was not strictly 
applied. 

Kangxi died in 1722 and was followed by his son 
Yongzheng (Yung-Cheng, ruled 1723-35), who was 
much less sympathetic to Christian missionaries. He 
said, “China has its religions and the Western world 
has its religions. Western religions need not propa¬ 
gate in China, just as Chinese religions cannot prevail 
in the Western world.” This view was shared by his 
son Emperor Qianlong (Ch’ien-lung, ruled 1736-95), 
although both rulers continued to employ Jesuits in 
the government. When the papacy dissolved the Soci¬ 
ety of Jesus in 1773, the moving spirit of Christianity 
in China was gone and Chinese-Western religious and 
cultural contacts became minimal. The Jesuits’ under¬ 


standing of the differences between Chinese and Chris¬ 
tian cultures was key to their success. That success bred 
jealousy among other missionary groups, resulting in 
the rites controversy, which severed the bridge between 
China and the West. 

See also Jesuits in Asia; Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty, rise 

AND ZENITH. 
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Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Ronin, 47 

A ronin was a masterless samurai who had lost his 
privileged status in society. The tale of the 47 Ronin 
has become one of the central myths in Japanese his¬ 
tory. It concerns a supposedly real-life story from the 
beginning of the 18th century when 47 samurai were 
left without a master and therefore became ronin when 
their leader, feeling unjustly treated, drew his sword 
against his lord and was, as a result, forced to com¬ 
mit seppuku, or ritual suicide. His domain was con¬ 
fiscated. The ronin plotted to take revenge on the lord 
who had wronged their master. Knowing that they 
would be watched by the authorities, they bided their 
time for two years, pretending to live a life of dissipa¬ 
tion. Then on a snowy winter night they assembled 
in Edo, broke into the castle of the offending lord, 
and took his head. The Tokugawa Bakuhan allowed 
the 47 Ronin to commit seppuku, thus ending their 
lives with honor. The story has been retold in print, 
theater, puppetry, and film many times in subsequent 
years. The notions of honorable sacrifice and justified 
vengeance-taking have become deeply embedded in 
the Japanese psyche. 

This event is important in reinforcing the class-based 
structure of Japanese society at the time: Samurai were 
bound by the Bushido, the Way of the Warrior, to which 
lesser people could only aspire. Even though the 47 
spent the time between the original offense and the time 
of vengeance hiding, disguising themselves, and spying 
on their enemy in a variety of ways that may be consid¬ 
ered underhanded, this is not considered to be in any way 
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dishonorable, and the final result negates the means by 
which it is completed. 

See also Bushido, Tokugawa period in Japan; Tokuga- 
WA BAKUHAN SYSTEM, JAPAN. 

Further reading: Allyn, John. The 47 Ronin Story. North 
Clarendon, VT: Tuttle Publishing, 2006; Ikegami, Eiko. The 
Taming of the Samurai: Honorific Individualism and the 
Making of Modern Japan. Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1995. 

John Walsh 

Roses, Wars of the 

The series of civil battles fought between the House of 
Lancaster and the House of York from 1455 to 1471 
have been named the Wars of the Roses because the 
House of York was emblematized by a white rose and 



An actor portrays Richard III in William Shakespeare’s play 
Henry VI —the story of the Wars of the Roses. 


the House of Lancaster by a red rose. When the Tudor 
dynasty came to power it merged the two roses, sym¬ 
bolizing the union of the two factions. Since Henry VII 
from the House of Tudor came out of those battles the 
ultimate winner, the end of the Wars of the Roses has 
often been dated to 1485. 

During the long reign of the Lancastrian king 
Henry VI (1422-61), the power and dignity of the 
English monarchy sank rapidly as a result of the king’s 
questionable mental capacity and lack of political and 
military skills. The decline of royal authority encour¬ 
aged factious contentions among great noblemen of 
the court and broke down social order all over the 
countryside, where uniformed retainers of noblemen 
inflicted intimidation, injustice, and even regional 
warfare upon the people. Contemporaries referred to 
such disorderly conduct and senseless violence as “liv¬ 
ery and maintenance.” 

The first war broke out in May 22, 1455, when 
Richard, duke of York, supported by Richard Neville, 
earl of Salisbury and of Warwick, intercepted the Lan¬ 
castrian court of Henry VI in St. Albans and fought a 
half-hour battle there, defeating the Lancastrian army 
and killing their commander, Edmund Beaufort, duke 
of Somerset. The Yorkist victory intensified the battle 
between the House of York and Queen Margaret, who 
was forced to lead the Lancastrians during the peri¬ 
odic insanity of her husband. Whenever Richard made 
attempts to assume the protectorate during the king’s 
temporary sickness, the queen fought back. She subse¬ 
quently succeeded in winning the court battles, forcing 
leading Yorkists into exile in 1459. 

The crisis renewed in 1460, when the Yorkists 
returned and defeated the Lancastrians at the Battle 
of Northampton in July, capturing the king and forc¬ 
ing him to accept a humiliating compromise, which 
allowed the king to remain in power for life and made 
the duke of York and his heirs the successors to the 
throne. In December, Queen Margaret organized a suc¬ 
cessful counterattack at the Battle of Wakefield to res¬ 
cue the hereditary right to the throne for her son, Prince 
Edward. Richard, duke of York, died in the battle, and 
his son Edward assumed the Yorkist leadership. The 
power struggle at the court became an open war for the 
Crown between the two houses. Both could trace their 
ancestry to Edward III (1327-77), but neither had a 
flawless claim. In 1461, two battles were fought, first at 
Mortimer’s Cross, and then at Towton, which resulted 
in the end of the 62 years of Lancastrian rule. Henry VI 
was exiled to Scotland with his wife and son. Edward 
IV became the first Yorkist king. 
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The war continued, however, because of the weak 
hereditary claim of the House of York, and the nobil¬ 
ity became even more divided when private interests 
and mutual hatred drove them constantly to change 
allegiances. In 1464 Edward IV alienated the earl of 
Warwick, who had helped the king win his throne and 
supported the king in his early years, and thus became 
known as the kingmaker. In 1469, the earl formed an 
alliance with the exiled Lancastrian queen Margaret. 
Together, they helped Henry VI take back London and 
regain the Crown in 1470. The recovery of the Lancas¬ 
trian power, however, lasted only about six months. In 
1471, Edward IV defeated the Lancastrians and killed 
the earl at the Battle of Barnet in April and won the Battle 
of Tewkesbury in early May, capturing Henry VI and his 
queen and killing Prince Edward on the battlefield. 

However, after the crushing of the House of Lan¬ 
caster, the Yorkists did not hold onto the Crown long. 
Between 1483 and 1485, the sudden death of Edward 
IV was followed by the usurpation of the Crown by 
Richard III over his uncrowned nephew Edward V. 
These events opened a new phase of dynastic conten¬ 
tion. Henry Tudor, with a very weak hereditary claim 
to the English throne, took the opportunity and fought 
on behalf of the Lancastrians against the unpopular 
usurper, Richard III. In 1485, the right to the English 
Crown was finally decided at the Battle of Bosworth, 


in which Henry killed Richard, dispersed the Yorkist 
army, and made himself Henry vii, the first Tudor 
king. 

The Wars of the Roses left a ravaged nation to Henry 
VII, who was facing troubles similar to what his Lan¬ 
castrian and Yorkist predecessors had suffered for the 
past three decades. The legitimacy of the Crown was 
challengeable. The great noble houses remained divided 
among themselves and defiant of the central authority. 

The old administrative mechanism no longer func¬ 
tioned and parliamentary institutions, the king, and the 
two houses did not know how to work together. The 
transformation of an agrarian economy to a mixed one 
with trade and commerce was well under way, social and 
religious crises were on the horizon, and the royal trea¬ 
sury was empty. 

Further reading: Carpenter, Christine. The Wars of Roses: 
Politics and Constitution in England, c. 1347-1509. Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997; Edwards, Philip. 
The Making of the Modern English State, 1460-1660. New 
York: Palgrave, 2001; Goodman, Anthony. The Wars of Ros¬ 
es: Military Activity and English Society, 1452-97. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1981; Lander, Jack R. Crown and 
Nobility, 1450-1509. London: Edward Arnold Ltd., 1976. 
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Sa'did dynasty 

The Sa’did dynasty, also commonly known as the 
Sa’dians, ruled Morocco from the mid-16th century until 
1659. The dynasty was plagued with internal and exter¬ 
nal strife but was credited with uniting Morocco, defeat¬ 
ing the colonial Portuguese, and invading the great West 
African Songhai Empire. The name of the dynasty was 
derived from their ancestry in the tribe of Banu Sa’d, and 
they were the first Moroccan dynasty claiming the title 
sharif, or descendants of the prophet Muhammad. The 
dynasty rose to power by challenging the ruling Wat- 
tasids, a declining dynasty despised for allying with the 
Portuguese and allowing the European power to gain a 
strong foothold in Morocco. Infighting of rival groups 
vying for power persisted for much of the early Sa’did 
rule and extended to neighboring Ottoman-controlled 
areas. During the 1540s and 1550s, the increasing suc¬ 
cess and military victories of the Sa’did leader, Muham¬ 
mad al-Shaykh, forced the Portuguese to withdraw from 
many cities until their presence in Morocco was restrict¬ 
ed to a small number of forts. 

In 1578, the Battle of the Three Kings was waged, 
in which the Portuguese king and two Moroccan kings 
died. The Moroccans were victorious and gained 
a measure of international respect for defeating a 
European power. Now led by Ahmad al-Mansur, the 
Sa’dids began to have closer ties to the Ottomans, yet 
remained fully independent. As well, they established 
relations with Spain and England, the latter gaining 


exclusive trade in Morocco under the Barbary Com¬ 
pany. Al-Mansur also led a drive to form a professional 
military and introduced extensive use of rifles in Moroc¬ 
can warfare. With his army and powerful alliances, 
al-Mansur steadily united the country under a despotic 
regime; as a consequence, a sense of Moroccan unity 
and national identity took root for the first time. 

With his expansion hemmed in by Ottoman lands 
in the east, in 1590 al-Mansur made a power play to 
control the lucrative West African trade controlled by 
the Songhai Empire to his south. Al-Mansur first tried 
to extort taxes from the Songhai ruler Askia Ishaq II but 
was promptly rebuffed. Al-Mansur then made the deci¬ 
sion to invade Songhai in 1591 under the false pretense 
of uniting Muslims under his authority, but his expan¬ 
sionist and economic ambitions were transparent. The 
resulting Moroccan victory ended the Songhai Empire 
and reduced Timbuktu, the internationally respected 
center of West African scholarship, to a dusty outpost, 
devoid of scholars of any consequence. 

In 1593, al-Mansur died, instigating the fractious 
disintegration of the Sa’did dynasty. Once again, internal 
division and European political and military influence 
became a hallmark of the Moroccan state. By 1613, the 
country had split into two kingdoms and the economy 
was in shambles. Various rival European states allied 
with factions in order to gain control of Morocco for 
their own financial benefit, acting to further the cha¬ 
otic destruction of the Sa’dids. Internal religious war, 
assassinations, and a string of decadent rulers, lacking 
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legitimacy or leadership, finally became too much for 
the Sa’dids to overcome. In 1669, the Alawi sharifs suc¬ 
cessfully defeated all contenders to become the power 
brokers in Morocco. 

See also Alawi dynasty in Morocco; Ottoman Em¬ 
pire (1450-1750). 
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Safavid Empire 

The Safavid Empire was established as the Mongol 
il-Khan government declined and the Safavids were 
victorious over the numerous Turkish tribes who had 
established independent fiefdoms in Persia (present- 
day northern Iran) during the 13th and 14th centuries. 
During this tumultuous period, a number of Sufi, Is¬ 
lamic mystical orders emerged; one order, named after 
its founder, Shaikh Safi al-Din (1252-1334), created a 
network of followers who gradually viewed the head 



The Safavid throne of Persia that Sultan Selim I captured in Iran, on 
display in the Treasury of the Imperial Topkapi Sarayi (palace) 


of the order as the shah or king. By the 15th century, 
the Safavid rulers adopted the title padisbah or king/ 
emperor. The Safavid shahs asserted that they were 
descendants of Ali and the last Twelver Shi’i imam, 
who was believed to have gone into occultation to re¬ 
appear at some later time. Religious zealots, the early 
Safavids attacked Christians as well as those of Turk¬ 
ish ethnicity. They also waged a long and ultimately 
futile series of wars on the rival Sunni Muslim Otto¬ 
man Empire. While the Sunnis asserted that any true 
Muslim could rule the society, as Shi’i, the Safavids 
believed that the rulers of Muslim societies should be 
the descendants of Ali, the prophet Muhammad’s son- 
in-law, and his sons, in particular the martyr Husayn. 
These conflicting views over the legitimacy of rule set 
the two empires on a rival course that would last for 
over a century. 

The first Safavid king, Shah Isma’il reigned from 
1501 to 1524 and established Twelver Shi’i Islam as the 
state religion. However he moved away from the Sufi 
foundations of the empire. Unlike the Ottomans, who 
generally assimilated new cultural styles and allowed 
great latitude of languages and practices within their 
territories, the Safavids enforced the separate identity 
of Persian culture and language. 

In a series of battles with the Ozbegs and the 
Ottomans, Shah Isma’il consolidated Iran as a unified 
state. His successor Shah Tahmasp (reigned 1524-76) 
waged war with the rival Ottoman Empire for control 
over northern Iran and Iraq as well as attempting to 
extend Safavid control around the Caspian Sea and 
into Georgia. 

The Safavid Empire reached its zenith under Shah 
Abbas the Great of Persia (reigned 1588-1629), 
who ruled with an iron fist. Abbas managed to destroy 
the rival Turkish Gazilbash tribes, reform the army, 
and create a prosperous economy based on the trade 
of luxury goods, especially silk brocades. Unfortu¬ 
nately he left no able successor and after his death the 
empire entered a long period of decline. 

Safavid society was composed mostly of rural vil¬ 
lagers as well as nomadic pastoralists and an urban 
elite. The Shi’i clergy or mullahs also held consider¬ 
able power, particularly over the largely illiterate 
peasantry, who looked to the clergy for religious and 
political guidance. Many mullahs were large landown¬ 
ers and used the revenues from their property to pro¬ 
vide independent financing for religious schools and 
foundations. Thus when the central authority in Persia 
was weak, the mullahs often became a political force 
in their own right. 
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Safavid rulers were dependent on taxations and 
revenues from vast Crown or state land and often used 
land to reward loyal officers and bureaucratic officials. 
Under Abbas I, the Crown also had a state monopoly 
over the sale of silk and encouraged a lively trade with 
western European powers as well as with Russia. 

Safavid rulers, like the Ottomans, were keen 
patrons of the arts and literature. An illustrated 
Sbabnameb, book of kings, with hundreds of intri¬ 
cate miniature paintings was one of the most famous 
productions of the court artists. The Safavids main¬ 
tained a lavish court from their capital in Isfahan 
and enjoyed playing polo and chess. Foreign envoys 
often commented on the sumptuous attire of the Safa¬ 
vid elite and the lavish lifestyle of the court. However 
every seven years, the used clothes of the royalty were 
burned and the gold and silver threads saved for reuse 
in new textiles. 

Although the shahs after Abbas I were not as able 
or dynamic, the empire survived throughout the 17th 
century largely because it faced no major external 
threats. In the early 18th century, the Safavids were 
threatened by several outside forces. In 1722, tribes 
from neighboring Afghanistan took Isfahan, but a 
counterattack by Shah Tahmasp II (reigned 1722-32) 
restored the city to Safavid control for a short period. 

Meanwhile, Ottoman forces took advantage 
of Safavid weakness to extend their authority into 
northern Persia. Further Afghan attacks effectively 
destroyed real Safavid power by 1726. Remnants 
of the dynasty continued to assert their authority as 
shahs, but the death, by assassination, of Nadir Shah 
in 1747 marked the formal demise of the once great 
Safavid Empire. Toward the end of the 18th century, 
the new Qajar dynasty emerged as the new shahs over 
Persia. 

See also Mughal Empire; Ottoman-Safavid wars. 
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Savonarola, Girolamo 

(1452-1498) pre-Reformation Italian reformer 

Girolamo Savonarola was an Italian cleric and reformer 
whose sermons and writings predated the Reforma¬ 
tion. Born in Ferrara in 1452, he was a scholar from 
boyhood and studied music, medicine, design, and the¬ 
ology. Inspired by a sermon in 1474, he entered the 
monastery of St. Domenico in Bologna, where he spent 
six years in the novitiate. Even so young, his poems ex¬ 
pressed disagreement and indignation against the venal¬ 
ity of the Renaissance church. 

Gradually Savonarola gained fame as a preacher 
of the Dominican order. By 1490, he was at the Priory 
of St. Mark and had become so influential with his 
listeners that in 1491, he was elected to head post. He 
had become so powerful by then that he felt able to 
denounce the customs and ethics of the rulers of the 
day including Lorenzo de’ Medici, the pope, and the 
king of Naples. His powerful position in Florence was 
reinforced when Lorenzo de’ Medici called him to his 
deathbed and Savonarola refused to give absolution to 
the dying man because he refused to give up power in 
Florence. 

Between 1492 and 1494, Savonarola’s power expand¬ 
ed through his sermons and writings wherein he pro¬ 
claimed that he had apocalyptic visions that the wrath of 
the Lord would be visited upon the guilty and the world 
was threatened by famine, bloodshed, and pestilence. His 
fame as an orator spread throughout Italy. In 1493, his 
order of Dominicans of St. Mark received a brief so that 
it was basically independent of most immediate church 
authority. His final ascent to power came when the 
Medicis were overthrown in 1494 at the approach of the 
French king Charles, who threatened Florence. Because 
of Savonarola’s remonstrance, the king withdrew from 
Florence without bloodshed. 

Because of the turn of events, Savonarola was the 
unofficial dictator of Florence for the next four years. 
He established a four-part formula for his rule: fear of 
God and purification of manners, promotion of the 
public welfare as opposed to private interests, general 
amnesty to all political offenders, and a council on the 
Venetian manner but without a doge. 

Many of his prescriptions were followed during the 
next few years. All property was taxed. He organized 
boys of Florence into a secret militia. He established car¬ 
nivals wherein the citizens gave away their most expen¬ 
sive possessions as alms to the poor as well as burning 
luxury items such as masks and other objects used for 
festivals. He did not oppose the arts, in general; in fact, 
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he helped save the Medici Library through funds from 
his convent. 

During this period, Florence became rather austere. 
Many people left their homes to join religious orders, 
and many sought Savonarola’s order, the Dominicans. 
People dressed ascetically. Hymns and psalms routine¬ 
ly were sung in the streets. 

Savonarola’s downfall resulted both from enemies 
without and within. He made a bitter enemy of the 
Borgia pope Alexander VI, by denouncing him for 
his crimes. The Medici worked secretly from inside 
Florence to return to power. When the pope tried to 
bribe Savonarola to silence with a cardinal’s hat, he 
rejected it and continued his denunciations. When 
he declined invitations to visit Rome, Florence was 
threatened with an interdict. In 1498, the repeated 
threats from the pope to the council of Florence cou¬ 
pled with Savonarola’s repeated denunciations of the 
“antipope” caused the council of Florence to become 
more hostile to him. At the same time, executions of 
Medici partisans, a desire for moderation, and resent¬ 
ment after the infamous Carnival of 1497 in which 
valuable books and artwork were burned all added to 
Savonarola’s decline. 

The final cause of Savonarola’s downfall was an 
ordeal of fire called by his enemies, the Franciscans. 
When his accusers did not appear, the people felt 
cheated, and Savonarola became a scapegoat. He was 
arrested, tortured, and crucified with two followers on 
May 22, 1498. His death came to be seen as martyrdom 
in later years, and today, his life’s work is viewed as a 
forerunner of the Reformation. 

See also Counter-Reformation (Catholic Refor¬ 
mation) in Europe; Luther, Martin. 

Further reading: Holmes, G. Florence, Rome, and the Ori¬ 
gins of the Renaissance. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1986; Machiavelli, Niccolo. History of Florence and of the 
Affairs of Italy form Earliest Times to the Death of Loren¬ 
zo the Magnificent. Gloucester: Peter Smith, 1974. Niccoli, 
Ottavia. Prophecy and People in Renaissance Italy, trans. 
Lydia G. Cochrane. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1990; Weinstein, Donald. “Millenarianism in a Civic 
Setting: The Savonarola Movement in Florence.” Millen¬ 
nial Dreams in Action: Studies in Revolutionary Religious 
Movements. New York: Schocken, 1970. Weinstein, Don¬ 
ald. Savonarola and Florence: Prophecy and Patriotism in 
the Renaissance. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1970. 
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scientific revolution 

Between 1500 and 1789, especially the period of 
1600-1750, there occurred a shift in humans’ think¬ 
ing from the medieval emphasis on God’s eternal un¬ 
changing world, which governed people, the universe, 
and nature, to an approach that defined knowledge 
and understanding as derived from the immutable 
laws of nature independent of received truth. Knowl¬ 
edge and truth were to be gained by putting forth an 
idea, testing it, and expressing the results mathemati¬ 
cally. The British coined the term empiricism to sum¬ 
marize the concept gained through human interaction 
with nature and continental Europeans followed the 
philosopher Descartes who put forth rationalism with 
its emphasis on knowledge that could be logically and 
mathematically proved. 

EMPHASIS ON DIFFERENT SCIENCES 

Different sciences came to the fore during these centuries. 
Physics and astronomy were especially prominent in the 
latter part of the 16th century and then 17th century; 
chemistry and biology, in the latter part of the 17th cen¬ 
tury and 18th century; and mathematics, throughout the 
period as part of scientific calculations. New methods of 
thought pushed to the surface. These new patterns har¬ 
kened back to the writings of Aristotle and other Greek 
and Roman philosopher/scientists that emphasized the 
use of reason in addition to faith in pursuit of knowl¬ 
edge, nature, and contemplating humanity and the uni¬ 
verse. The methodology associated with these thoughts 
came to be called the scientific method and involved two 
approaches—the deductive and the inductive. 

The former, which was associated with the medieval 
mindset, put the stress on going from a general propo¬ 
sition to particular situations. The inductive method 
started with an approach to a particular problem, then 
through testing and observation, the drawing of valid 
conclusions. When combined, the two methods formed 
what came to be known as the scientific method. One 
would state a general proposition; then investigate 
through a review of the literature, logic, and experi¬ 
mental research; and then apply the result to a specific 
proposition or hypothesis. The hypothesis would then be 
subject to observation, experimentation, and collection 
of data as part of a proof. The test result would either be 
positive or negative. Conclusions would then be reached 
confirming or denying or declaring the proposition moot 
or not proved. 

The proponents of these combined related 
approaches to bring about a new scientific revolution 
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were Rene Descartes and Sir Francis Bacon, respec¬ 
tively. Their seminal writings, published in the 1620s, 
became the underpinnings for the new way of think¬ 
ing associated with the scientific revolution. Descartes 
(1596-1659), the French philosopher and mathemati¬ 
cian, concluded that thought stemmed from the mind. 
The use of logic would deduce all truths starting with the 
existence of God and the basic reality of both the mate¬ 
rial and spiritual worlds. His grand concept was that of a 
unified and mathematically ordered universe that ran as a 
perfect mechanism. Everything could be explained ratio¬ 
nally through logic and mathematics. “I think, therefore 
I am” summarized the approach known as rationalism. 

Sir Francis Bacon (1561-1626), a politician and sci¬ 
entist, went a step further. He conceived of an approach 
that later was identified with the inductive method. He 
presented a system that used human reason to interpret 
human experiences. Bacon recommended that facts 
derived from experiments could be validated through 
proving the hypothesis. These hypotheses would then be 
subjected to further experimentation and ultimately be 
proved so as to reflect fundamental laws of nature. His 
approach was validated with the advent of new scien¬ 
tific instruments that could measure the physical world. 
In the 17th century, the thermometer, barometer, air 
pump, pendulum clock (grandfather clock), telescope, 
and microscope became readily available. 

HELIOCENTRIC THEORY 

The scientific revolution dates from the work of astron¬ 
omer Nicolaus Copernicus, who challenged the idea 
that the universe was geocentric or Earth-centered. 
Based on mathematics and readings of the work of Hel¬ 
lenistic Greeks, he advanced the heliocentric or Sun- 
centered theory of the universe. His work was rein¬ 
forced by the observation of Tycho Brahe, who made 
hundreds of observations via the telescope. Brahe’s 
data were supported by Johannes Kepler through 
mathematical calculations that showed that the plan¬ 
ets moved elliptically around the Sun and that the Sun 
exerted a magnetic and gravitational pull on the plan¬ 
ets. Galileo Galilei, the mathematician, physicist, 
and astronomer, perfected the telescope to investigate 
the Moon, sunspots, the satellites of Jupiter, and the 
rings of Saturn. He also did work on physics through 
his former work from the leaning Tower of Pisa that 
originated basic laws of physics—the laws of motion 
and gravitation. His experiments demonstrated that the 
velocity of falling bodies was related to the height from 
which they fell rather than their weight. These observa¬ 
tions highlighted the relationship of gravitational pull 
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Portrait of Andreas Vesalius from his De humani corporis fabrica 
(1543). Vesalius pioneered the study of human anatomy. 


to moving bodies. Acceleration would be constant no 
matter what the size or weight. His experiments, which 
also involved hydrostatics, optics, and the pendulum, 
helped to develop his most famous law—the law of 
inertia—a body at rest or in motion will remain at rest 
or remain in motion unless affected by an external force 
such as gravitation. Galileo and Copernicus suffered 
for their scientific advances. Both put forth ideas that 
went against the teachings of the Catholic Church; as 
a result, both were deemed heretical and had their dis¬ 
coveries challenged not scientifically, but theologically. 

In the succeeding years of the 17th and 18th centu¬ 
ries, physicists built on the previous work. The French 
physicists Blaise Pascal and Jean Gay-Lussac developed 
laws and mathematical equations on volume, liquids, 
and gases. Two professors at the university of Bologna, 
Mona Agnesi and Laura Bassi, verified Galileo’s work 
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in mathematics and physics, respectively. Christian 
Huygens developed a wave theory to explain light. 
Otto von Gernicki proved the material composition 
of air in terms of its ability to have weight and exert 
pressure. 

Other breakthrough work was done in other sci¬ 
ences. In astronomy, astronomer and mathematician 
Pierre Laplace discovered that comets were governed 
by mathematical laws, and that the Sun, which once 
had been a gaseous mass, threw off the planets as it 
solidified and contracted. In biology, Antoni van Leeu¬ 
wenhoek discovered bacteria, protozoa, and human 
spermatozoa. Robert Hooke discovered the cellular 
structure of plants. Andreas Vesalius gave detailed 
drawings of the human anatomy. William Harvey 
traced the circulation of blood. 

CHEMISTRY ADVANCES 

Chemistry also saw breakthroughs. Robert Boyle 
developed an atomic theory and investigated fire, res¬ 
piration, fermentation, evaporation, and metal rust¬ 
ing. Joseph Priestley also developed ammonia, gener¬ 
ated carbon monoxide, and discovered oxygen and 
offered an explanation of combustion. Henry Caven¬ 
dish discovered hydrogen. Antoine Lavoisier proved 
that combustion resulted from a combination of oxy¬ 
gen with other elements. He also showed that respira¬ 
tion was another form of oxidation. Ultimately, this 
led to a famous law of conservation—“Matter cannot 
be created or destroyed.” The supreme thinker of the 
early scientific age, perhaps, was Johannes Kepler, who 
developed differential calculus, mathematics of infini¬ 
ty, variables—the bases for modern algebra, geometry, 
and calculus. 

So dominant was Isaac Newton (1640-1727) 
in the later scientific age that physical science is often 
characterized as Newtonian, pre-Newtonian, and post- 
Newtonian. His writing and ideas were so prevalent that 
ultimately they affected philosophy, religion, and social 
science. His ideas influenced reformers who believed 
(based on Newtonian science) that a science of human¬ 
ity could solve human problems just as natural sciences 
were beginning to solve the questions of science. 

Why was Newton so influential? It was because he 
was able to synthesize previous discoveries. His law of 
gravitation stated that all natural objects attract other 
bodies—inversely, according to the square of their dis¬ 
tances and directly in proportion to the products of 
their masses. Newton had arrived at this conclusion by 
methods that combined the methods advocated by Des¬ 
cartes and Bacon in his major work, Principia. In that 


work, he used mathematical proofs that were tested by 
observation. He arrived at the conclusion that under¬ 
lies all modern science—all final conclusions have to 
be based on solid facts. Accordingly, the hypothesis 
even if supported by mathematics must be rejected if 
it is not supported by observation or experimentation. 
More importantly, his basic premise, based on his own 
experiments in gravitation, was that laws govern all 
nature, including the universe. His universal laws were 
then applied to every area. The result in terms of reli¬ 
gion and philosophy was deism. Succeeding philoso¬ 
phers following Descartes and Newton divided reality 
between mind and matter. Science assisted human rea¬ 
son in dealing with matter; faith dealt with the truth 
beyond the natural senses and helped the mind to intuit 
truth directly from God. Taking the clue from Newton, 
clergymen subordinated science to faith. The world 
was run by universal laws, of which the first law was 
God’s will. 

DEISM 

The greatest influence of science and future events was 
in the development of deism—a belief held by many 
of the leading members of the American Revolution 
such as Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson. Even 
though deists considered themselves Christians, they 
rejected many tenets of traditional Christianity. They 
did accept Jesus Christ but as a great moral teacher 
rather than as a human savior. The view of most deists 
was that God was a rather impersonal force—the great 
physicist or master clock winder in the universe. God 
set things in motion, but if people behaved according to 
the golden rule and the Ten Commandments, everything 
else was left to them. God proposed; humans disposed. 
All moral decisions were based on the individual’s rea¬ 
son and conscience. No formal denomination held their 
allegiance—nature was their church and natural laws 
were their spiritual guides, even their bibles. 

In the 18th century, sciences passed into general 
acceptance. Kings endowed observatories, cities fund¬ 
ed museums, wealthy benefactors established parks 
and gardens, and learned societies sponsored popu¬ 
lar lectures. Learned societies were established, such 
as the Royal Society of London, the French Academy 
of Science, and the American Philosophical Society 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge. The role of the sci¬ 
ences changed markedly in the 18th century. Benjamin 
Franklin was lionized on both sides of the Atlantic for 
his many achievements including the Franklin stove and 
especially his research and experimentation that proved 
that lightning was another form of electricity. Whereas 
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scientists such as Giordano Bruno were burned for her¬ 
esy in 1600, and Galileo was forced by the Inquisition 
to recall his writings in 1633, the situation was differ¬ 
ent in the 18th century. Isaac Newton received a well- 
compensated paying position, was knighted, and when 
he died in 1727, received the ultimate accolade—he 
was buried at Westminster Abbey. Joseph Priestley was 
a well-respected theologian and high-ranking church 
official as well as a scientist. 

EFFECTS ON TECHNOFOGY 

Just as the scientific revolution affected society, it also 
affected technology. Among the consequences was the 
application of scientific methods to farming. Scientific 
agriculture including planting with fertilizer and utiliz¬ 
ing crops that restored fertilizer to the soil through 
legumes such as turnips, along with new methods of drain¬ 
age such as irrigation, became common. Landowners 
also began to experiment with cross-breeding so as 
to improve their livestock. England especially led the 
way. Jethro Tull plowed land that was planted in rows 
through the use of a drill he invented. Charles Town- 
shend experimented in restoring soil fertility by apply¬ 
ing clay lime mixture as well as planting turnips in crop 
rotation. Robert Bakewell developed new techniques of 
stock raising through selective breeding that not only 
increased the size of meat cattle, but also increased the 
milk yield of dairy cows. Arthur Young lectured on the 
new agriculture and popularized the new method of 
scientific farming. 

Science was applied to medicine, which utilized the 
findings of Vesalius, Harvey, and Leeuwenhoek. Dr. 
Edward Jenner developed the field of immunology through 
the injection of cowpox to combat smallpox, which had 
been the scourge of populations for two centuries. 

Scientific knowledge was applied to draining 
mines, pumping water, drying textile fibers, produc¬ 
ing gunpowder, manufacturing pottery, building ships, 
and improving navigation. The Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion began in the first half of the 18th century of the 
application of science to economic development. John 
Kay invented the flying shuttle and James Hargreaves 
invented the spinning jenny. Thomas Newcomen pro¬ 
duced the first steam engine; James Watt improved the 
design and revolutionized both factories and transpor¬ 
tation. Richard Arkwright invented the water frame. 
Samuel Crompton invented the water mule. Edmond 
Cartwright invented the power loom. This first stage 
of the Industrial Revolution in the middle and latter 
parts of the 18th century stemmed directly from the 
scientific revolution. 


The scientific revolution marked the transition 
of society from the Middle Ages to modern times. It 
advanced the perception of people and their place in 
the universe, the source of knowledge, and the rela¬ 
tionship of human society to nature. It led to great 
advancements in science and mathematics. Beyond 
this direct outcome, its emphasis on reason directly led 
to the Enlightenment, which emphasized the natural 
rights of all human beings. Its questioning of previ¬ 
ously accepted doctrines developed into a skepticism 
regarding received truth that ultimately led to revolu¬ 
tion against the established order. New technologies 
transformed economic options and eventually living 
situations as people moved from the countryside to cit¬ 
ies to seek work in the factories based on the scientifi¬ 
cally derived inventions that preceded this technology. 
Above all, the scientific revolution enshrined the spirit 
of human initiative, innovation, and invention, which 
has led to change and progress in succeeding ages. 

Further reading: Brinton, Crane. The Shaping of Modern 
Thought. New York: Smith, 1968; Bronowski, Jacob, and 
Bruce Mazlish. The Western Intellectual Tradition from Leon¬ 
ardo to Hegel. New York: Torchbooks, 1962; Drake, Stillman. 
Galileo at Work. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978; 
Frangsmyr,Tore, et al. The Quantifying Spirit in the Eighteenth 
Century. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990; Hall, 
Rupert. The Revolution in Science, 1500-1750. New York: 
Longman, 1983; Jardine, Nicholas. The Birth of the History 
and Philosophy of Science. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988; Mason, Stephen F. A History of Sciences. New 
York: Collier Books, 1962; Yolton, John W. Philosophy, Reli¬ 
gion, and Science in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Rochester: University of Rochester Press, 1990. 
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Scottish Reformation 

The Scottish Reformation was the movement in Scot¬ 
land that ended the Scottish state’s traditional, for¬ 
mal, religious, and governmental relationship with the 
Church of Rome. The Catholic Church was succeeded 
by a Presbyterian Church after 1560, when the Scot¬ 
tish parliament formally ended papal jurisdiction in 
Scotland, prohibited the celebration of the Mass, and 
ratified a Reformed (Calvinist) doctrinal document, the 
Scots Confession of Faith (1560), which was succeeded 
by the binding Westminster Confession of Faith (1647), 
as statements subordinate only to Holy Scripture. The 
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reformer most commonly associated with this move¬ 
ment was John Knox; other early figures of promi¬ 
nence include John Douglas, John Row, John Spottis- 
woode, John Willock, and John Winram, who were 
preachers and coauthors of the Scots Confession, and 
Andrew Melville, a primary influence on the second 
Book of Discipline. The Church of Scotland’s (often re¬ 
ferred to as “the Kirk”) major Reformation statements 
on church polity are the first Book of Discipline (1560) 
and the second Book of Discipline (1578). During the 
Reformation, its liturgy followed the Book of Common 
Order, first published by Knox in Geneva in 1556. 

As in many other parts of Europe, Catholic piety 
before the Reformation was strong, and religious orders 
enjoyed popularity and influence. The progress of the 
Reformation in Scotland was heavily influenced by a 
political scene resulting from the fate of the Scottish 
monarchy, which in turn was heavily influenced by three 
centuries of conflict with England. The fact of repeated 
minority succession to the Scottish throne (James V’s 
minority lasted from 1513 to 1528, Mary, Queen of 
Scots, from 1543 to 1561, James Vi’s from 1567 to 
1581) meant that political power in Scotland was held 
by various coalitions of nobles rather than by the Scot¬ 
tish Crown. These nobles repeatedly disagreed about the 
need to pursue alliances with France or with England, 
and their desire for a decentralized government is paral¬ 
leled in the ultimate organization of the kirk. 

James V was the grandson of Henry VII of England, 
but his father had been defeated and killed by English 
troops under his uncle, Henry VIII of England, at Flod- 
den Field (1513). James V seems to have preferred a 
French alliance; he made a French marriage. Support 
for the pro-English faction in Scotland intensified as the 
Reformation started on the Continent, however, and 
its ideas made their way to Scotland. While popular 
enthusiasm for Catholic eucharistic piety was strong, 
hostility toward ecclesiastical government and wealth 
became more focused in light of events on the Conti¬ 
nent. Anticlericalism was a frequent theme of anti- 
Catholic polemic on the Continent, and the same was 
true in Scotland. 

After Henry III introduced a reformation in England, 
he pressured James V to do the same. James threatened 
the papacy with a reformation and received a number 
of financial and ecclesiastical concessions in return. 
To mobilize popular sentiment behind his pro-French 
position, he attacked the English and was defeated at 
Solway Moss in 1542 when some of his own nobles 
surrendered to the English; he died a month later. The 
decision for the French, in combination with England’s 


turn toward the Reformation, made England a con¬ 
venient refuge for the Scottish instigators of religious 
reform periodically exiled after the 1520s. John Knox, 
sentenced to serve as a galley slave in 1547 for his 
role as an associate of the murderers of the Catholic 
archbishop of St. Andrews, was only one of many such 
exiles. 

SUCCESSION 

The succession of James V’s infant daughter led to 
further jockeying between the Scottish and French 
parties. Gordon Donaldson has pinpointed three cri¬ 
sis points during Mary’s minority. In 1543, the pro- 
English party gained the upper hand, pledging Mary 
to Henry VIII’s son, the future Edward VI of England 
(a Protestant). In the same year, however, her regent, 
James Hamilton, earl of Arran, repudiated the English 
treaty, after which English troops began vandalizing 
and occupying southern Scotland. In 1547, in return 
for help against the English, Scotland betrothed Mary 
to the French dauphin in 1548; he ascended the French 
throne as Francis II in 1549. 

Over the succeeding years, however, Scottish sen¬ 
timent turned against France as it became apparent 
that the French projected Scotland’s absorption into 
France. Moreover, the English Crown sponsored a 
wave of pro-English, pro-Reformation propaganda, 
and its preachers were sent over the border and shel¬ 
tered by members of the pro-English party in Scotland. 
A temporary abatement under Mary I of England 
ended after the succession of Elizabeth I in 1558, 
who agreed to support the Scottish Protestant cause 
against the French. 

Knox had been bought out of his French enslave¬ 
ment under Edward VI but expelled from England 
under Mary; he returned to Scotland from Geneva, 
where he had superintended a congregation of exiles, 
in 1556. In 1559, he preached a sermon that sparked 
a pro-English rebellion. The rebellion drew English 
troops into France in 1560, which in turned triggered 
the withdrawal of both French and English troops 
later in 1560. At this point the Scottish parliament, 
flooded for this sitting by a group of minor nobles 
whose participation was illegal, formally ended Scot¬ 
land’s relationship with the Roman Church. 

During the remainder of Mary’s reign, an ecclesi¬ 
astical compromise remained in effect in which rev¬ 
enues were divided between remaining benefice hold¬ 
ers and the Reformed Church, but Mary as a Catholic 
could not govern the church, so an alternative body, 
the General Assembly, which Gordon Donaldson has 
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termed a Protestant parliament, served as the kirk’s 
governing body. Mary, unwise in her marriages, was 
forced to abdicate in 1567, when Scotland reverted 
to a government of Protestant regents until James VI 
attained majority. 

The most unique feature of the new Scottish Church 
was its decentralized church polity, formulated in the 
first Book of Discipline , which also legislated on prac¬ 
tical matters. It emphasized preaching and the distri¬ 
bution of the two remaining sacraments (baptism and 
communion). It forbade the observance of holy days, 
the celebration of masses and performance of prayers 
for the dead, and the invocation of saints. The structure 
of benefices was abolished, with resulting revenues to 
be used for supporting the clergy, educating the faithful, 
and maintaining the deserving poor. Congregations were 
to elect deacons and elders to work with ministers to 
regulate congregations and maintain church discipline. 
The General Assembly accepted many of the book’s 
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prescriptions but did not institute the radical withdraw¬ 
al of benefices from their holders. Notably absent in the 
book were prescriptions for a church hierarchy. 

In 1572, the Crown tried to introduce bishops into 
the church’s government, but this was abandoned by 
1576 and repudiated in the second Book of Discipline. 
This document rejected royal or episcopal supremacy 
over the church and placed most governmental respon¬ 
sibilities (interpretation of Scripture, ordination of 
ministers, visitation, and jurisprudence) in the hands 
of either individual congregations (the word presby¬ 
tery is used rarely) or supercongregational assemblies 
(synods or the General Assembly). 

The Scottish parliament never affirmed the second 
Book of Discipline-, indeed, James VI sought repeatedly 
to institute Crown and Episcopal control of ecclesias¬ 
tical affairs. The conflict between the Presbyterian and 
Episcopal models of polity became a major dynamic 
within both the Scottish Church and Scotland’s rela¬ 
tionship with England for the subsequent century. 

Further reading: Cowan, Ian B. The Scottish Reformation. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1982; Donaldson, Gordon. 
The Scottish Reformation. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1960, Dunbar, Linda J. Reforming the Scottish 
Church. Aldershot, UK: Ashgate, 2002; Foggie, Janet P. Re¬ 
naissance Religion in Urban Scotland. Leiden, Netherlands: 
Brill, 2003; Kirk, James. Patterns of Reform. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark Publishers, 1989. 
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Sekigahara, Battle of (1600) 

The Battle of Sekigahara was fought between the forces 
of Tokugawa Ieyasu and those of his opponents. His 
decisive victory ensured his appointment as shogun of 
Japan and the establishment of the Tokugawa Shogu- 
nate that ruled Japan until 1868. 

By mid-16th century, the Ashikaga Shogunate of 
Japan was in terminal decline and civil wars raged in 
the land as rival nobles or daimyo sought to replace it. 
The second of the powerful lords, Toyotomi Hideyo- 
shi (1535-98), almost accomplished the task. As he 
neared death, and with his son Hideyori too young to 
exercise power, he appointed a council of five regents to 
rule on the boy’s behalf, hoping that they would check¬ 
mate one another. Tokugawa Ieyasu was one of the 
regents. Ieyasu had helped Hideyoshi in his campaigns 
and had been rewarded with extensive landholdings 
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in the agriculturally rich Kanto Plain area where he 
had built a formidable castle at the port of Edo (mod¬ 
ern Tokyo). Ieyasu did not participate in Hideyoshi’s 
attempted conquest of Korea, remaining in Japan to 
consolidate his holdings. 

The balance of power among the five regents soon 
dissolved with four of the five regents aligning against 
Ieyasu. An adroit politician, Ieyasu was able to crack 
the formidable coalition by securing the secret sup¬ 
port of many of the lords ostensibly loyal to the other 
regents, who moreover were rivals of one another. The 
showdown occurred on October 21,1600, at the Battle 
of Sekigahara. Ieyasu won decisively, partly through 
to the defection of some of his opponents’ forces. The 
victory made him military master of Japan. Eighty- 
seven daimyo houses were extinguished, the remain¬ 
der, including Toyotomi’s fief, dramatically reduced, 
allowing Ieyasu to expand the land he directly con¬ 
trolled and to reward his supporters. 

In 1603, the emperor acknowledged the fait accom¬ 
pli by appointing Ieyasu shogun. He would consoli¬ 
date his power during his remaining years with laws 
that secured obedience to the surviving daimyo and 
by retiring in 1605 in favor of his son, while remain- 
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ing behind the scenes to ensure the stability of the 
shogunate. In 1614, he launched a final massive cam¬ 
paign, mobilizing 180,000 troops against Hideyori 
at his stronghold, Osaka castle, defended by 90,000 
men. The castle was taken and Hideyori was killed. 
These two campaigns ensured the supremacy of the 
house of Tokugawa. 

See also Christian century in Japan. 

Further reading: Sanson, George. A History of Japan, 1334- 
1615. London: The Crescent Press, 1961; Totman, Conrad 
D. Tokugawa Ieyasu: Shogun. San Francisco, CA: Heian In¬ 
ternational Inc., 1983. 
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Selim II 

(1524-1575) Ottoman sultan 

Suleiman I the Magnificent’s last surviving son, Se¬ 
lim II (r. 1566-75), became sultan of the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire when the empire was at the zenith of its power and 
glory. Although Selim was a gifted poet, his notorious 
abuse of alcohol, forbidden in Islam, offended many 
Muslims, and he was known as “the sot.” Selim was the 
first Ottoman sultan who had not been a military leader 
who personally led his troops into battle. An ineffective 
ruler, Selim fortunately left most of the key administra¬ 
tive decisions to his able grand vizier, Mehmed Sokollu, 
who had also served under Suleiman. 

In 1571, against the vizier’s advice, Selim ordered 
the conquest of Cyprus; some said it was because he 
wished to control the source of his favorite wine. After 
a particularly brutal fight, the Ottomans secured the 
island against the ruling Venetians but aroused the 
enmity of other European powers. In retaliation, the 
pope called for a joint Christian fleet to counter Otto¬ 
man sea power in the Mediterranean. The new fleet met 
the Ottoman navy at the Battle of Lepanto (1571) and 
in the fierce confrontation the Ottomans lost more than 
100 ships. However in less than a year, the Ottoman 
navy was rebuilt, although at great cost, and it sub¬ 
sequently defeated the Venetians who tried to retake 
Cyprus; the Ottomans also successfully incorporated 
Tunis into the empire by 1574. They also put down a 
rebellion in the Hijaz (in present-day Saudi Arabia) and 
reinforced control over Yemen. 

The Russians managed to defeat Ottoman attempts 
to take territory to build a canal connecting the Volga 
and Don Rivers and Czar Ivan IV (the Terrible) sub- 
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sequently signed a fairly short-lived treaty of friendship 
with the Ottomans. Selim and his vizier also had dreams 
of building a canal to connect the Red Sea to the Medi¬ 
terranean but that too failed to materialize. Although 
not apparent at the time, the era of Ottoman expansion 
was almost over and other powers were soon to emerge 
on the global scene 

Like his forebears, Selim was a patron of the arts and 
he commissioned the noted Ottoman architect Abdul- 
Menan Sinan to build what became his masterpiece, 
the great Selimye mosque at Edirne. In 1575, Selim suf¬ 
fered a concussion from a fall while in a drunken stupor 
and died soon thereafter. 

Further reading: Creasy, Edward S. History of the Ottoman 
Turks. Beirut: rep. Khayats, 1961; Shaw, Stanford. History of 
the Ottoman Empire, 1280-1808. London: Cambrdige Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1976; Woodhead, Christine. “Selim II,” Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Islam, New Ed., Vol. I. Leiden: Brill, 1995. 
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Sengoku Jidai 

The 100 years from the end of the 15th to the end of the 
16th century is known in Japan as the Sengoku Jidai, 
the Warring States Era (or Era of the Country at War), 
named after a period in China during the third century 
c.e. The Ashikaga Shogunate, established in 1338, and 
headquartered in Kyoto, enjoyed approximately a cen¬ 
tury of power. The shogunal government, or bakufu, 
was, however, unstable because it depended on deputies 
to look after its interests in the provinces and became 
ineffective when the original bonds between the sho¬ 
guns and their deputies loosened with time. 

The deputies, who were hereditary military gover¬ 
nors, consolidated their holdings by appointing a single 
heir (a son, not necessarily the eldest) rather than letting 
all sons inherit a portion of their holdings, organized 
local warriors as military officers, and recruited peas¬ 
ants as soldiers. The nature of war changed during this 
period. Individual combat between heavily mounted 
aristocrats was replaced by large armies of footsol- 
diers armed with pikes, and, after the appearance of 
Portuguese in 1543, with muskets. The widespread use 
of muskets and cannons revolutionized warfare and 
resulted in the building of formidable castles. Prolonged 
warfare decimated aristocratic families and allowed tal¬ 
ented lower-class men to challenge their superiors, the 
most remarkable example being Toyotomi Hideyoshi. 
Born a peasant, he rose to unify Japan through ambi¬ 
tion and treachery. General lawlessness also led to the 
emergence of armed and powerful religious sects, the 
most powerful being the True Pureland Buddhists, who 
controlled a province on the Sea of Japan and strong¬ 
holds in the Kyoto-Osaka region. 

Shogun Yoshinori, who attempted to strength¬ 
en the bakufu by checking the power of the military 
governors, was assassinated by one of them in 1441. 
From then on, the shogunal government began to fall 
apart, culminating in the Onin War (1467-77) fought 
between two claimants seeking to be Yoshinori’s suc¬ 
cessor, championed by two factions of the ruling fam¬ 
ily. The war destroyed the remaining authority of the 
shogunate, ended the system on which it was built, and 
led to a century of endemic warfare called the Sengoku 
Jidai. The wars continued because no single family 
or leader emerged to unify the country. The needs of 
war led the successful contenders to consolidate their 
holdings and form alliances by pledging allegiance to 
more powerful lords in a pattern similar to feudalism 
in Europe during the Middle Ages. The territorial lords 
were called daimyo. Early Europeans who traveled to 
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A painting depicting a battle during the Sengoku Jidai, a 100-year 
period also known as the Warring States Era in Japan 


sanctioned and regulated trade with the shoguns, which 
was unsuccessful because the bakufu lacked the power 
of enforcement. Japan imported porcelains, paintings, 
books, medicine, and copper coins from China and 
exported raw materials, such as copper and sulfur, as 
well as finished products such as swords, decorative 
screens, and folding fans, indicative of sophisticated 
manufacturing and craft industries in Japan. Towns and 
ports flourished—for example Hataka in Kyushu (the 
destination of Qubilai Khan’s invading fleet)—the center 
for trade with Korea. Money was replacing barter trade, 
initially in the form of coins imported from China, later 
also in the form of bills of exchange. 

The Sengoku era was important in Japanese history 
as a transition period from a decentralized estate and 
feudal system to a centralized feudal state. It was also 
an era of cultural brilliance and economic growth. 

See also: Ming dynasty, late. 

Further reading: Sansom, George B. Japan, A Short Cultural 
History. New York: Century Co., 1931; Sansom, George 
B. A History of Japan, 1334-1615. London: Cresset Press, 
1961; Varley, H. Paul. Imperial Restoration in Medieval Ja¬ 
pan. New York: Columbia University Press, 1971; Yama- 
mura, Kozo, ed. The Cambridge History of Japan, Vol. 3, 
Medieval Japan. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1990. 
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Japan mistakenly called the daimyo kings or princes. In 
the second half of the 16th century, the process of unifi¬ 
cation would advance under three leaders, Oda Nobu- 
naga (1534-82), Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1542-98), 
and Tokugawa Ieyasu (1542-1616). 

The Sengoku era was also culturally brilliant and 
economically vibrant. The imperial court, also in Kyoto, 
was both powerless and poverty stricken. The shoguns 
continued to use their great wealth to patronize the arts, 
building magnificent palaces and temples in Kyoto and 
sponsoring dramatic presentations. Poetry and painting 
flourished, influenced by Zen Buddhism, as did landscap¬ 
ing and the tea ceremony, all influenced by the aesthetics 
of Song (Sung) dynasty China. Similarly many daimyo 
also patronized the arts. The economy grew, despite as 
well as stimulated by the wars. Agricultural advances 
produced surpluses that generated trade, mainly with 
China and Korea. Widespread piracy led the Ming 
government of China to negotiate a system of officially 


Sepulveda, Juan Gines de 

(1490-1573) Spanish humanist theologian 

Juan Gines de Sepulveda was a 16th-century Spanish 
humanist theologian. He pursued theological, philo¬ 
sophical, and juridical studies in Cordoba, Alcala de 
Henares, and Bologna, where he developed a keen in¬ 
terest in the philosophy of Aristotle. Appointed royal 
chaplain, court historiographer, and tutor of Philip ii 
by Emperor Charles V in the mid-1530s, he held re¬ 
actionary views that drew him into numerous disputa¬ 
tions, in which he sought to safeguard orthodoxy and 
stifle ecclesiastic reforms. 

Besides those of Erasmus of Rotterdam and 
Martin Luther, Sepulveda most famously attacked 
the progressive and humanitarian views of the Domini¬ 
can friar Bartolome de Las Casas (1474-1566), the 
most outspoken advocate of indigenous rights in the 
Americas. Opposed to the so-called New Laws (1542) 
that banned slavery and regulated the encomienda, a 
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neofeudal institution that granted free Indian labor to 
Spanish landowners, Sepulveda persuaded the Emperor 
to revoke them. Las Casas, one of the inspirers of the 
New Laws, immediately sailed back to Spain to repel 
the assault of those among the Spanish intelligentsia 
who sided with the conquistadores and justified the 
killing and oppression of the Indians. 

CHAMPION OF SLAVERS AND LANDOWNERS 

Sepulveda was one of them. A self-appointed champi¬ 
on of the interests of slavers and landowners, he had 
authored a treatise entitled “Concerning the Just Cause 
of the War against the Indians” (1547) to provide solid 
philosophical underpinnings for Spanish imperialism 
and just war theory. In doing so he treaded danger¬ 
ously close to heresy. His heterodox outlook, tinged 
with naturalistic paganism and militaristic chauvinism, 
alienated him from the most significant academic circles 
of Spain. Even so, thanks to his impressive scholarship 
and to the support of economic potentates, he retained 
much of his influence. 

These two intellectual giants were thus set on a colli¬ 
sion course. In 1550, Charles V called a halt to military 
operations in the New World, until the status of Native 
Americans, together with the morality and legality of 
the Spanish conquest, had been thoroughly debated. A 
group of theologians and jurists {junta) was convoked 
in Valladolid to listen to the arguments of Las Casas 
and Sepulveda and settle the issue once and for all. This 
dispute is of paramount importance because it consti¬ 
tuted the first major articulate attempt on the part of 
Europeans to understand and define human variability 
and cultural diversity and marked the crucial universal- 
ist/racialist bifurcation of anthropological philosophy 
at the dawn of modernity. 

PAPAL CONDEMNATION OF SLAVERY 

The bull Sublimis Deus, issued in 1537 by Pope Paul 
III, had already clarified the Holy See’s official position 
on the subject. The pope condemned slavery and the 
portrayal of Indians as “dumb brutes created for our 
service,” incapable of exercising self-government, free 
will, or rational thinking, and therefore incapable of 
receiving the message of Christ. 

Las Casas, elaborating on this bull and on the writ¬ 
ings of Francisco de Vitoria, a Dominican professor at 
the prestigious university of Salamanca, as well as one 
of the precursors of international law and human rights 
theory, decried the barbarity of Spaniards by contrasting 
it with the meekness, humbleness, and goodheartedness 
of the Indians. Sustained by an unswerving faith in the 


essential unity of humankind and by his conviction that 
a commitment to global justice was a moral imperative, 
he argued that Indians were fully capable of govern¬ 
ing themselves and were entitled to certain basic rights, 
regardless of the nature of their practices and beliefs, 
which should anyhow be understood from an indig¬ 
enous point of view. 

ANTISLAVERY ARGUMENTS 

While Las Casas, who had spent most of his life in 
the colonies, sided with the poor and disenfranchised, 
Sepulveda, who knew very little of the Spanish colonial 
subjects, drew on the doctrine of natural law and on 
pragmatic realism to marshal most of the arguments, 
which would be later deployed by antiabolitionists, seg¬ 
regationists, and imperialists. He explained that, for all 
intents and purposes, given their innate physical and 
intellectual inferiority, Indians should be assimilated to 
Aristotle’s “natural slaves.” 

For Sepulveda, Christian blood was the only vessel 
of reason; therefore, Indians were naturally impervi¬ 
ous to conversion. In consequence of their being ruled 
by passions rather than reason, Indians were actually 
born to be slaves and should be grateful that in spite of 
their sinfulness, barbarism, licentiousness, and relative 
indifference to the institute of private property, their 
new masters acted as God’s instrument of redemption 
and regeneration. 

Finally as men ruled over women, and adults ruled 
over children, so inferior races should be subordinat¬ 
ed to the will of superior races. This line of reasoning 
clearly allowed for the virtual enslavement of indige¬ 
nous people and authorized the violent reprisals when¬ 
ever the Indians refused to accept Spanish rule. 

Officially neither Las Casas nor Sepulveda won the 
dispute, but the monarchy made common cause with 
the church against the encomenderos, for there was a 
growing concern that the power of colonial landowners 
was rising disproportionately, and that their unwilling¬ 
ness to reinvest their considerable revenues was harm¬ 
ing the Spanish economy. It is also fair to say that the 
Crown was motivated by sincere moral qualms. 

With the benefit of hindsight, it is evident that 
Sepulveda’s theses were both modern—as when he 
implied that the spheres of politics and religion should 
be kept separate and that law should reflect the real¬ 
ity of actual human relationships—and anachronistic, 
given that he relied on the notion of a natural causa¬ 
tion of society and politics that was already obsolete 
at the time. Consequently, his propositions could not 
be reconciled with Spanish legal thinking, which had 
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already taken a clear antislavery position, and consis¬ 
tently refused to sanction the exploitation of American 
natives under the guise of outmoded and undignified 
medieval contracts. 

Nevertheless exploitation and abuse continued, in 
Potosi as in Mexico, because the cold logic of pragma¬ 
tism and greed prevailed. Only those natives who learned 
to avail themselves of colonial laws and acted as their 
own attorneys could successfully fight their exploiters. 

See also Mexico, conquest of; natives of North 
America. 

Further reading: Hanke, Lewis. All Mankind Is One. DeKalb: 
Northern Illinois University Press, 1974; Mires, Francisco. 
En Nombre de la Cruz: Discusiones Teologicas y Pollticas 
Frente al Holocausto de los Indios. San Jose, Costa Rica: 
Departamento Ecumenico de Investigaciones, 1986; Pagden, 
Anthony. The Fall of Natural Man: The American Indian and 
the Origins of Comparative Ethnology. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1982; Sepulveda, Juan Gines de. 
Democrates Segundo, o, De las Justas Causas de la Guerra 
contra los Indios. Madrid: Consejo superior de investigacio¬ 
nes cientificas, 1984. 

Stefano Fait 

Seville and Cadiz 

Seville and Cadiz in Andalusia (in the south of Spain) 
played a vitally important role in the Spanish empire in 
the Americas, with the empire being administered from 
Seville, making it one of the most important cities in 
Europe in the 16th and early 17th centuries. 

Parts of Andalusia had been the first areas of Spain 
captured by the Moors in the eighth century, and by 
the early 13th-century, Seville, inland port on the Rio 
Guadalquvir, was the leading city in Muslim Spain. It 
was captured from the Moors in 1248 by Ferdinand III 
in the Reconquest (Reconquista), and soon afterward, 
24,000 Castilian settlers arrived in Seville, transform¬ 
ing the place into a Castilian city. It also became the 
location of a favorite residence of kings of Spain. Fer¬ 
dinand III and his son Alfonso X were both buried in 
Seville. 

Cadiz on the coast is, by tradition, the oldest con¬ 
tinuously inhabited city in Europe, said to have been 
settled by the Phoenicians in 1100 b.c.e. It then became 
a Roman naval base and later went into decline and 
was occupied by the Moors. In 1262, it was captured 
from the Moors by King Alfonso X. 


When Christopher Columbus sailed to the 
Americas in 1492, he left from the port of Huelva, west 
of Seville and Cadiz. However his second expedition 
was fitted out and left from Cadiz, as did his fourth 
expedition. It was Seville, and not Cadiz, that was to 
profit massively from the Americas. The kings of Spain 
gave Seville the monopoly of trade with the Americas, 
quickly making it one of the wealthiest cities during the 
16th century. Vast Renaissance and baroque buildings 
were constructed, the most famous of which was the 
new cathedral. It had been a mosque but was converted 
into what later became one of the biggest cathedrals in 
the world. The famous architect Hernan Ruiz designed 
the belfry for Fa Giralda, formerly the minaret of the 
mosque, and the Cabildo—chapter house—which was 
constructed between 1558 and 1592. It is decorated by 
Bartolome Esteban Murillo (1618-82), one of Spain’s 
greatest painters and the first to gain widespread fame 
outside Spain. 

Murillo may have been the most famous painter 
associated with the city at this time, but he certainly 
was not the only one. Francisco de Zurbaran (1598- 
1664) had been apprenticed in Seville and many of his 
paintings were for the Spanish Americas. In his last 
years, he was heavily influenced by Murillo, and the 



Sketches of bullfight patrons, from original drawings made in the 
plazas of Seville by Cadiz and Company 
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style of many of his later paintings shows this. Juan 
de Valdes Leal (1622-90) was born in Seville but 
worked in Cordoba before returning to his native city, 
where he was president of the Seville Academy. When 
Murillo died, Valdes Leal became the most prominent 
painter in the city. Diego Velazquez (1599-1660) was 
also born in Seville but moved to Madrid, where he 
executed his most famous paintings. There were also 
a number of sculptors drawn to Seville. Juan Martinez 
Montanes (1568-1649) moved there in 1287 and 
remained in Seville for the rest of his life; Pedro Roldan 
(1624-1700) was responsible for the main altarpiece 
in Seville, along with Valdes Leal. The tomb of Colum¬ 
bus is also in Seville—but his body was not taken from 
Cuba until 1899, and it is possible that the real body 
was lost before this. 

With Seville protected, being so far up the Rio 
Guadalquivir, one of the main reasons for choos¬ 
ing it as the city from which to administer Spanish 
America, some traders also used the more accessible 
port city of Cadiz, close to the mouth of the Rio 
Guadalquivir. It also grew wealthy during the 16th 
century but never achieved the fame of Seville. How¬ 
ever the wealth of Cadiz also attracted raids from the 
English and the Dutch. In 1587, Sir Francis Drake 
attacked Cadiz to “singe the king of Spain’s beard” 
and this delayed the fitting out of the famous Span¬ 
ish Armada, which set sail in the following year. In 
1596, an Anglo-Dutch expedition attacked Cadiz 
again, burning down much of the city. 

During the 17th century, the administering of the 
Americas from Seville became far more difficult. The 
larger vessels of the period had trouble navigating 
the Rio Guadalquivir, which had started to silt up badly. 
As well as this, Seville was struck by a massive plague 
in 1649, which wiped out probably half the popula¬ 
tion of the city. This did lead to a greater interest in 
public health, and the Hospital de la Caridad (Charity 
Hospital) was built in 1676 and still has paintings by 
Murillo in its chapel. After years of indecision and pre¬ 
varication, finally it was decided to move the Casa de 
la Contratacion from Seville to Cadiz in 1717. Based 
on this, a series of large public buildings were commis¬ 
sioned in Cadiz. In 1716, plans had been started for 
a large cathedral for the city. Although work started 
quickly, it was not in fact finished until 1838. Dur¬ 
ing the 18th century, nearly three-quarters of Spanish 
trade with the Americas went through Cadiz, making 
the city hugely wealthy. 

Near Cadiz, the famous 18th-century stone fountain 
La Fuente de las Galeras, with its four spouts to pro¬ 


vide water for ships going to the Americas, can still be 
seen at El Puerto de Santa Maria. Many of the paintings 
from the time when Seville was one of the richest cities 
in Europe are displayed at the city’s Museo de Bellas 
Artes. Seville also has the oldest surviving bull ring, 
dating from 1758. The 15th-century building that had 
served as Seville’s Lonja (Exchange) for the American 
trade is now the Archivo de Indias, where, since 1785, 
most of the archival records connected with Spanish 
America are held. Hundreds of scholars from all around 
the world still use it every week for research into Spanish 
and Latin American history and genealogy. 

See also baroque tradition in Europe. 

Further reading: Haring, Clarence Henry. Trade and Navi¬ 
gation between Spain and the Indies. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1918; Hernandez-Muszquiz, Ro- 
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2005; Pike, Ruth. Aristocrats and Traders: Sevillan Society 
in the Sixteenth Century. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1972. 

Justin Corfield 

Shah Jahan 

(P-1666) Mughal ruler and builder 

Mughal emperor Jahangir’s death and the following 
succession struggle ended in the triumph of his son, 
Prince Khurram, who took the title Shah Jahan, which 
means “emperor of the world.” He killed his male rela¬ 
tives and forced Jahangir’s powerful widow, Nur Jahan, 
to retire. He is best remembered for building the Taj 
Mahal, a mausoleum for his wife, Mumtaz Mahal. He 
was the fifth ruler of the Mughal (Mogul, Moghul) 
Empire and his reign marked the zenith of Mughal 
power and splendor. 

Anticipating his father’s death, the future Shah 
Jahan openly rebelled in 1623 and seized power upon 
Jahangir’s death in 1628, putting to death all his broth¬ 
ers and other possible rivals. Shah Jahan was a devout 
orthodox Muslim. Intolerant of other faiths, he ordered 
the destruction of new Hindu temples and Christian 
churches in 1632. In the same year, he attacked the 
Portuguese settlements at Hoogley and Chittagong in 
Bengal. Both trading outposts were far from Goa, the 
Portuguese viceroy’s seat, and he could send no help. 
Portuguese prisoners were taken to Agra and kept until 
1643, when they were repatriated to Goa. Shan Jahan 
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also campaigned against the Shi’i ruled Muslim states 
in the Deccan and subdued them to vassalage. However 
he had to give up Kandahar in Afghanistan to the Per¬ 
sians in 1653 because they possessed superior artillery 
and guns, and he also lost control of previous Mughal 
holdings in Central Asia. 

Shah Jahan ruled the Mughal Empire at its height 
and was noted for the extravagance and opulence of 
his court. He was famous for the buildings he com¬ 
missioned, most notably the Red Fort in Delhi with its 
mosque and sumptuous palaces, especially for the gem 
encrusted Peacock Throne. Although he had a harem 
of 5,000 women, he was known for his devotion to 
his wife, Mumtaz Mahal, whose name means “light of 
the palace.” She died giving birth to the last of their 14 
children. He expressed his grief for her by assembling 
20,000 workers, who labored for 20 years to complete 
her mausoleum in Agra. Designed by Persian archi¬ 
tects it was a synthesis of Persian Muslim and Indian 
styles called Indo-Islamic and remains a wonder of 
the world. Most of his other monuments also remain. 
The demands of his campaigns and projects resulted in 
huge tax increases that weakened the economy. 

As Shah Jahan aged, his adult sons began to con¬ 
spire for the throne. He kept his eldest and favorite son, 
Dara Shikuh, in Agra so he could begin acquiring mili¬ 
tary and administrative experience. Fearing that he was 
near death, his remaining three ambitious sons revolted 
in 1657. They fought with one another, against their 
father, and against their oldest brother. Aurangzeb, 
the third and most ruthless, was the victor. He killed 
his brothers and imprisoned his aged father in an apart¬ 
ment in Agra fort with a view of the Taj Mahal until 
his death in 1666. Meanwhile Aurangzeb proclaimed 
himself Emperor Alamgir in 1658. 

See also Delhi and Agra. 

Further reading: Prawdin, Michael. Builders of the Moghul 
Empire. New York: Allen and Unwin, 1963; Richards, John 
F. The Moghul Empire. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1993; Schimmel, Annemarie. The Empire of the Great 
Moghuls: Elistory, Art and Culture. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2004. 
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Shimabara Rebellion, Japan 

The Shimabara Rebellion of 1635 was the last ma¬ 
jor uprising against the Tokugawa Shogunate, which 


Tokugawa Ieyasu had established after his victory at 
the Battle of Sekigahara (1600). He was appointed 
shogun, or supreme military ruler, by the emperor Go- 
Yozei in 1603. 

The first Jesuit missionaries had arrived in Japan in 
1549 and enjoyed enormous success until about 500,000 
Japanese had been converted. Success, however, proved 
its undoing, resulting in the banning of Christian mis¬ 
sionary activities in 1587 by Toyotomi Hideyoshi. His 
death in 1598 brought an end to the persecution for a 
time. However it was resumed by newly appointed Sho¬ 
gun Tokugawa Ieyasu in 1606 and enforced by his son 
Hidetada in 1614. He ordered the banishment of all mis¬ 
sionaries. Persecution of Christians continued also under 
the third shogun Iemitsu. 

Persecution climaxed in 1637, when a popular ris¬ 
ing of disaffected peasants and ronin took place in a 
heavily Christian area near Nagasaki. The force soon 
numbered some 37,000 rebels, who seized an old 
castle in its Shimabara Peninsula. A Tokugawa force 
of 100,000 men was sent against the rebels but made 
surprisingly little headway against them. Finally, Sho¬ 
gun Tokugawa had to call on the help of some Dutch 
warships at Nagasaki to fire on the rebels. Since at this 
time, the Protestant Dutch were enemies of Catholic 
Spain, they were happy to aid the Tokugawa army. 
Finally, the castle fell after a three-month siege and 
the holdouts were massacred, ending the revolt and 
Christian resistance. 

The results of the Shimabara Rebellion were far- 
reaching. The Tokugawa Shogunate moved to seal 
Japan off from foreign contact. All Portuguese were 
expelled in 1639. In 1640, all members of a Portuguese 
embassy sent to negotiate with the shogun were exe¬ 
cuted. All Europeans were expelled except the Dutch, 
who were allowed to send to ships to Nagasaki annu¬ 
ally. Every Japanese person who attempted to leave 
Japan, and then returned, was executed. For nearly 
250 years, Japan was sealed off from contact with the 
outside world. 

See also Bushido, Tokugawa period in Japan; Chris¬ 
tian century in Japan; Jesuits in Asia; Sengoku Jidai. 
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John Murphy 

ships and shipping 

By the 15th century, contact between seafarers from 
northern Europe and their counterparts in the Medi¬ 
terranean had brought about the development of a 
number of ship types in use throughout Europe. Ship¬ 
builders from the Atlantic seaboard borrowed frame- 
first construction techniques from the Mediterranean 
roundships and galleys, while southern European 
builders borrowed the more maneuverable square sail 
and the stern post rudder from ships built to weather 
the heavier seas of the Atlantic and North Sea. The 
result of such cross-fertilization was a series of ship 
types that would not undergo any more radical trans¬ 
formations until the age of steam; a 15th century tall 
sailing ship had more in common with the vessels of 
the early 19th century than with those of only 100 
years before. 

The basic ship types in use in Europe at the dawn of 
the 15th century were the carrack, a tall sailing vessel, 
and the galley. Much sleeker and lower in the water, the 
galley was propelled primarily by oars, though it also 
carried sails to be used in favorable conditions. Some¬ 
times very large, up to more than 1,000 tons, carracks 
were driven by three or four masts, each with one or 
two square sails, with the exception of the mizzenmast, 
the one nearest the rear or the stern of the ship, which 
carried a lateen sail. Carracks were guided by a central¬ 
ly mounted stern post rudder. These ships were often 
quite slow and cumbersome, their breadth being rough¬ 
ly two-thirds their length, but they were much more 
seaworthy than their medieval ancestors, the roundship 
and the cog. 

The galley was smaller by comparison, ranging 
from 100 to 150 tons; was roughly eight times as long 
as it was wide; and carried either one or two masts fit¬ 
ted with lateen sails. They were steered by a pair of 
large oars fitted one on each side of the vessel. All ele¬ 
ments combined to make the galley a much faster ship: 
the lateen sail was much more efficient at harnessing 
the wind while the oars meant that the ship never got 
stuck in calms. The galley was also incomparably more 
expensive to operate. More sailors were necessary to 
work the great triangular sails, but most of all the hun¬ 
dreds of oarsmen had to be fed and even paid, unless 


they were slaves or convicts, as was often the case. It 
was primarily the difference in operating costs that 
made the galley the vessel of choice for transporting 
light, expensive goods such as spices, silk, or precious 
metals through the Mediterranean, while bulky goods 
were sent over long distances in carracks. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE CANNON 

The widespread introduction of cannon in the 16th 
century changed the face of shipmaking. Throughout 
the Middle Ages a ship’s fighting capacity and ability 
to defend itself resided in the number of able-bodied 
men it had aboard. This gave the galley an advantage; 
each oarsman could be given a sword. Artillery changed 
that. Now a ship’s fighting ability was measured in the 
number of cannon the ship carried, and tall sailing 
ships could mount more guns than low, sleek galleys. 
Galleys did not disappear overnight, but by the 17th 
century, they were relegated more and more to patrol¬ 
ling coasts or providing rapid transport to dignitaries. 
The carrack, on the other hand, continued to evolve. 
Hulls were lengthened in proportion to width, giving 
the vessels greater speed and stability. The results of this 
evolutionary process, the smaller caravel and the great 
galleons, became the instruments of European explora¬ 
tion and expansion. 

The European tradition, however, was far from uni¬ 
versal. The Turkish fleets as well as those of North Afri¬ 
can ports were quick to adopt the changes introduced 
in European shipping, though the seafarers active in the 
Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean produced ships of a very 
different type. Overseas and coastal trade tended to be 
carried in dhows, Arab vessels of varying sizes, which 
can still be found along the east coast of Africa and in 
the Red Sea. Dhows ranged from small craft to deep, 
oceangoing ships mounting one or two large lateen 
sails. The hulls, however, were made of planks fitted 
together and sewn to each other rather than nailed to 
an internal structure as in European ships. Such ships 
were unable to stand up to the cannon-carrying Europe¬ 
an vessels that began arriving in the Indian Ocean in the 
early 16th century. As a result, Europeans were able to 
dictate the terms of shipping, but European shipbuild¬ 
ing techniques spread to the Indian Ocean area. 

CHINESE SHIPS 

Chinese ships form a category of their own. The most 
important Chinese ship type, the junk, mounted a 
stern-post rudder as early as the 12th century, though it 
carried fanlike bamboo sails, lugsails, and had a squared, 
flat-bottomed hull. By the 15th century, Chinese junks 
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could be as large as 1,500 tons, and, unlike European 
vessels, were built in several watertight compartments. 
The centralized government of China failed, however, to 
encourage development of oceangoing sea power and, 
as a result, the Chinese presence on the sea diminished 
considerably beginning with the late 15th century. 

EUROPEAN TRADING EMPIRES 

The early modern period witnessed the expansion 
of European-based colonial and trading empires 
throughout much of the globe. That expansion would 
not have been possible without the developments in 
European shipbuilding techniques that came about 
during the 14th century. Substantially, the rest of the 
period merely witnessed the continued refinement of 
the ship types developed at the end of the Middle Ages. 
These versatile vessels were then imitated both in the 
eastern Mediterranean and to a large degree among 
the long-distance traders of the Indian Ocean region 
as well. The Chinese, on the other hand, having devel¬ 
oped a robust and seaworthy ship type of their own, 
remained largely impervious to the developments that 
had taken place in Europe and that had been adopted 
in so much of the world. 

See also Dutch East India Company; French East In¬ 
dia Company; slave trade, Africa and the; voyages of 

DISCOVERY. 
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Shivaji 

(1627-1680) Indian leader 

Shivaji was born on February 19, 1627, in the hill 
fort of Shivaneri. He is best remembered for his val¬ 
or and relentless struggle against the Mughal emperor 


Aurangzeb (1618-1707). The father of Shivaji was 
Shahji, a jagirdar (fief holder) of the sultan of Bijapur. 
Jijabai, his mother, inspired Shivaji by telling stories of 
heroes from Hindu mythologies. She inculcated a spirit 
of bravery and self-determination in him. Shahji sent 
his son to manage his land tenures around Pune region, 
and Dadaji Kondadeb was in charge of teaching young 
Shivaji the art of administration and warfare. Shivaji’s 
personality grew among the rugged mountains in the 
Pune region as he matured with the care of his mother, 
his apprenticeship under Dadaji, and an indomitable 
spirit of independence. 

FIRST MILITARY SUCCESSES 

Shivaji’s first military endeavor occurred at the age of 
16, when he seized the fort of Torana. The following 
year two more forts, Kondana and Raigarh, were taken 
by his army. The conquest of Javli kingdom in 1656 
made Shivaji dominant in Mavala region, and the path 
was open for further conquests in the Konkan area. 
Shivaji also came into conflict with the Mughals when 
he made forays into Ahmadnagar, but he made peace 
with them in 1657. By 1659, he seized more forts along 
the Konkan coast and became master of Kalyan and 
Bhiwandi. The Bijapur sultan Adil Shah grew alarmed 
at Shivaji’s growing prowess. The respite from the 
Mughals allowed the sultan to focus on Shivaji, so he 
sent General Afzal Khan with 10,000 troops to cap¬ 
ture him. The two leaders agreed to meet each other 
unarmed, but before Afzal could take out his dagger, 
Shivaji finished him with a hidden iron finger grip con¬ 
taining tiger claws. 

Afterward, the Bijapur army was routed, and Sivaji’s 
exploits made him a legendary figure. In 1660, Shivaji 
had to face the Mughal army of Deccan viceroy Shaista 
Khan, who was dispatched by Aurangzeb, anxious at the 
rapid rise of Shivaji. Pune and north Konkan came under 
Shaista Khan. Bijapur launched an attack under Sidi Sal- 
abat and took away Panhala. An agreement was signed 
between Shivaji and the sultan of Bijapur in 1662, by 
which Shivaji agreed not to attack Bijapur in exchange 
for control over northwestern part of the kingdom. The 
following year, Shivaji made a daring attack on Shais¬ 
ta Khan’s camp at Pune and the latter fled in disgrace. 
The important Mughal port of Surat was attacked in 
1664, and Shivaji returned with treasure worth a for¬ 
tune. Aurangzeb wanted to subdue Shivaji and sent his 
capable Hindu general Mirza Raja Jai Singh with an 
army of 12,000. Jai Singh made careful preparations to 
influence anti-Shivaji forces and then struck at the fort 
of Purandar, where Shivaji’s family was staying. It was 
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besieged and Shivaji had to sign the Treaty of Puran- 
dar in 1665 after lengthy negotiations. Shivaji retained 
12 forts out of his 35 and agreed to remain loyal to 
Aurangzeb. Jai Singh’s plan for subduing Bijapur failed, 
and he persuaded Shivaji to meet the emperor in person 
at Agra. He was put under house arrest but managed to 
escape. Another treaty was signed, but it did not stop the 
offensive of Shivaji against the Mughals, and in 1670 he 
launched another attack against their territories. Puran- 
dar and some other forts were recaptured by him. Surat 
was once again attacked. 

SELF-DECLARED KING 

On June 6, 1674, Shivaji declared himself as a sovereign 
king in a ceremony at Raigarh, in which he gave himself 
the title of Chhatrapati (sovereign king). He started the 
Raj Shaka (royal era) and issued sbivarai bun (gold coin) 
on this occasion. An independent Maratha state became 
an accomplished fact in the face of the mighty Mughals 
and ever opposing hegemony of Bijapur kingdom. The 
Marathas looked him as father of the nation and the 
rise of Maratha nationalism owes a great deal to Shivaji, 
who rose from a minor chieftain to king of an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom. At the time of the struggle for freedom 
against British colonial rule, he was taken as a symbol of 
nationalism in the nationalist historiography. 

Shivaji did not make an agenda of fighting for the 
Hindu cause against forces of Islam. He was a brave 
soldier who prized his independence. His waging of war 
against external domination was a yearning for free¬ 
dom against subjugation. After 1674, Shivaji launched 
a spate of offensives against Mughals in Berar and 
Khandesh. He besieged the forts at Vellore and Jinji. 
As a sovereign ruler, he signed a treaty with Golconda 
Sultanate. He also signed a friendship treaty with the 
Kutubshah of Golconda Sultanate. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Amid his conquests and relentless guerrilla warfare 
against enemies, Shivaji laid the foundation of a sound 
administrative system. The asbtapradbans (eight min¬ 
isters) were ministers holding different portfolios. The 
iesbwa was the most important one, having charge of 
finance and general administration. The sar-i-naubat 
was the commander in chief, and the majumdar was 
the accountant. The dabir looked after foreign powers 
and waqe navis managed the intelligence department. 
The departments of justice and charity were entrusted 
with nyayadbisb and panditrao. He was one of the 
few rulers who had a developed navy, and he enacted 
improvements to the organization and functioning of 


the army. The soldiers were given strict instructions 
for not harassing women and noncombatants. Salary 
was given in cash and the chiefs received land revenue 
grants. His numerous forts were well managed. A tax 
called chauth (one-fourth of land revenue) was levied in 
neighboring territories as a kind of protection money 
against Maratha raids. Shivaji adopted a policy of reli¬ 
gious toleration and employed Muslims in the army. 
His admirals in the navy were Muslims. Shivaji was one 
of the greatest statesmen and generals, symbolizing the 
Maratha will against the imperial rule of the Mughals. 
He died on April 3, 1680, from high fever and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Raje Sambhaji (1657-89). 

See also Mughal Empire. 
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Patit Paban Mishra 

Sikhism and Gum Nanak 

(1469-1539) founder of Sikhism 

Sri Guru Nanak Dev, founder of Sikhism, was born in 
1469 in Sheikhupura district of present-day Pakistan 
to a Hindu family of Kshatriya caste. He was educated 
in Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic. Although attracted 
to spiritualism, he did not adhere to religious conven¬ 
tions and refused putting on sacred thread according to 
the traditional Hindu custom. In spite of his marriage 
and his father’s insistence that he pursue a career, the 
young man pursued his spiritual quest, spending hours 
in meditation and in religious discourse with Muslim 
and Hindu saints. 

Nanak donated all his belongings to the poor, 
renounced the world, and made an extensive tour of 
the Indian subcontinent and according to the tradition 
went even to Mecca, Medina, Tibet, and Sri Lanka. 
During his travels to places of worship of both Hindus 
and Muslims, Nanak developed his religious thought 
and monotheism, belief in one god, who was timeless 
and everlasting. Like the Bhakit saints of India, he visu¬ 
alized an egalitarian society without any discrimination 
between different classes and religion. He was against 
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all forms of rituals and proclaimed that there was nei¬ 
ther Hindu nor Muslim, emphasizing brotherhood and 
peaceful coexistence between the followers of the two 
religions. 

Nanak’s message against caste distinctions, ritualism, 
superstition, and idol worship attracted adherents and 
he mixed freely with low-class people during his travels. 
He distributed money among the poor and maintained 
a common kitchen where all could dine together. 

Nanak identified himself with the downtrodden 
and declared that he was the lowliest of the low. He 
held woman in high esteem and once exclaimed, “Why 
denounce her from [ofj whom even kings and great 
men are born?” Nanak advocated an honest liveli¬ 
hood, life of purity, and shared earnings. He believed 
in rebirths and taught that good deeds and chanting 
God’s name could end the cycle of rebirths. Finally he 
settled as a farmer in a place called Dera Baba Nank 
in Punjab, attracting large number of disciples with his 
simple and universal message. The followers of Nanak 
were called Sikhs (disciples) and he was their guru, 
the first of nine gurus. The second guru was his son 
Guru Angad (1504-52). The three essential elements 
in Nanak’s teaching were Nam Simran (thought about 
God), Kirt Kaara (living a normal life), and Wand 
Chhako (sharing with needy). In time, guru, shabad 
(ideology), and sangat (organization) also became 
important. Sikhism emphasized the necessity of fam¬ 
ily life and all gurus, except for the eighth, were mar¬ 
ried, leading normal family lives. Work was empha¬ 
sized and the gurus earned their livelihoods in different 
vocations. There was no place for ascetics in Sikhism. 

The Adi Granth that forms the basis of Sikh the¬ 
ology is the record of Nanak’s teaching and the holy 
book of Sikhism. It was transcribed by Bhai Gurudasin 
in the 16th century in Punjab, a vernacular language of 
northern India. 

The Sikh way of life became popular among many 
people, and Sikhism was a dynamic and growing religion. 
The third Mughal emperor, Akbar, gave a grant of land 
to the Sikhs as a sign of approval. The fifth guru, Arjan 
Dev (1563-1606), who had compiled the Granth Sahib, 
built Amritsar as a holy city for all Sikhs and laid the 
foundation of Harmindar Sahib (the Golden Temple). 

The martyrdom of the Sikh leader during the revolt 
of Emperor Jahanair transformed Sikhism into a mili¬ 
tant religion and long conflict with imperial power 
began. The militarization of the Sikh community became 
marked under fifth guru, Hargovind (1595-1644), at 
the time of Shah Jahan (1592-1666). Sikhs rose up 
against the Mughal emperor, Aurangzeb (1618-1707), 


who executed Guru Tegh Bahadur (the ninth guru). His 
son Govind Singh (1666-1708) then fought against 
Aurangzeb by founding a military brotherhood called 
Khalsa (pure). Govind Singh was the last guru. As the 
Mughal Empire disintegrated, the Sikhs established a 
state and strove for regional independence. 

Further reading: Bhattacharyya, Narendra Nath. Medieval 
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silver in the Americas 

The discovery of massive deposits of silver in New Spain 
and Peru from the mid-16th century set in motion a chain 
of events that reverberated across the globe. Large-scale 
silver production in Spanish America not only trans¬ 
formed local, regional, and colonial economies across 
large parts of the Americas. It also fueled a price revolu¬ 
tion in Europe, accelerated the growth of the nascent Af¬ 
rican slave trade, and heightened imperial competition 
between Europe’s early modern nation-states, particu¬ 
larly Spain and England. American silver proved crucial 
in providing the Spanish imperial state with the fiscal 
base necessary to build and defend its overseas empire, 
while also sparking keen interest in American explora¬ 
tion and colonization by Spain’s European rivals. At ev¬ 
ery level—local, regional, colonywide, and global—the 
economic, social, and political transformations wrought 
by large-scale silver production in Spain’s New World 
holdings were enduring and profound. 

Two main centers of silver production emerged in 
16th-century Spanish America: the region north and 
west of Mexico City, centered on the provinces of 
Zacatecas and Guanajuato, and the “mountain of sil¬ 
ver” at PotosI in the Peruvian Andes. (Silver produc¬ 
tion at Potosf is treated elsewhere in these pages.) The 
development of New Spain’s silver industry, with its 
epicenter at Zacatecas, followed a very different tra¬ 
jectory. Unlike Peru’s, the silver deposits of New Spain 
had not been systematically mined by pre-Columbian 
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polities. The Zacatecas mining region, with its low 
rainfall and infertile soils, had been outside the Aztec 
sphere of influence and had few sedentary inhabitants 
prior to the conquest of Mexico. Silver ores were 
first discovered there in September 1546 by Juan de 
Tolsa, commander of a detachment of Spanish soldiers 
exploring the arid region. 

In the next few years, the discovery prompted a 
vast silver rush, rapidly and permanently transform¬ 
ing the regional economies of Zacatecas, Guanajuato, 
and, farther south, the Bajio, the breadbasket of the 
colony, in response to rising demands for food, cloth¬ 
ing, and other products required by the emergent min¬ 
ing economy. 

NEW SPAIN PRODUCTION 

As in Peru, large-scale silver production in New Spain 
required huge infusions of both labor and capital, along 
with long-term investments and substantial technical 
expertise. Labor shortages soon proved the principal 
bottleneck to New Spain’s silver economy. As in Peru, 
the Spanish Crown, eager to collect its quinto real 
(“royal fifth,” a tax comprising 20 percent of all pro¬ 
duction), played a central role in creating and foster¬ 
ing the colony’s silver mining industry, in some cases 
slashing its quinto in half to stimulate production. 
The Crown claimed all subsoil rights, but in order to 
attract sufficient labor and capital, and to induce pros¬ 
pectors to find new deposits, the imperial state came 
to rely on a combination of state-directed and private 
initiatives. Deep-shaft mines and their accompanying 
refining facilities were invariably owned by private 
individuals, primarily encomenderos in the mid- and 
late 1500s, followed by men of sufficient wealth and 
experience to own and operate such large and com¬ 
plex enterprises. 

Indian and mestizo laborers were lured into the 
region from the Basin of Mexico and elsewhere main¬ 
ly by relatively high wages and related incentives. By the 
1550s, African slaves also began to play an increasingly 
important role in the mining industry, a development 
that provided an important stimulus to the Atlantic 
slave trade during its earliest phase. Unlike the situa¬ 
tion in Peru, where a modification of the preconquest 
mita labor in the Andean highlands generated a 
hellish environment for mineworkers, symbolized by 
the “infernal pits” of Potosf, in New Spain silver mine 
workers comprised a kind of aristocracy of labor, with 
relatively greater privileges and freedoms than Indians 
held in encomienda. Still, working conditions in the 
mines were dangerous and accidents common. 


Hispanization proceeded more quickly among 
Indian, African, and mestizo mineworkers in Zacatecas 
than it did elsewhere in New Spain, creating a large, 
mostly proletarian Spanish-speaking male labor force. 
New Spain’s silver mines, along with its obrajes, were 
thus the first to develop private labor relationships, 
including wage labor, independent of state mediation 
or control, leading some scholars to interpret the min¬ 
ing economy as a key locus of the origins of capital¬ 
ism in Mexico. Ancillary industries, necessary to feed, 
clothe, and shelter mineworkers, mushroomed within 
the mining zones and beyond, including artisan work 
and craftwork, stock raising, agriculture, cloth pro¬ 
duction, and related enterprises. As in Peru, the ripple 
effects generated by the silver mining industry trans¬ 
formed local and regional economies far from the 
actual sites of production. 

After the refinement of the mercury amalgama¬ 
tion process in the 1570s, silver production in Span¬ 
ish America soared. While Potosi’s production declined 
from its height in the early 1600s, New Spain’s output 
remained relatively stable from the 1550s to around 
1700, increasing dramatically thereafter. In 1700, New 
Spain’s silver production hovered around 5 million pesos 
annually. By the 1780s, the figure had quadrupled. As 
early as 1600, silver ore, bullion, and coins constituted 
some 80 percent of New Spain’s exports, making it far 
and away the largest and most important industry in 
Spain’s wealthiest and most important colony. 

INFLATION IN SPAIN 

These massive infusions of silver into Spain’s economy 
contributed to an inflationary spiral that had profound 
ripple effects across large parts of Europe. The causes 
of the so-called price revolution that socked western 
Europe beginning in the 1560s were numerous and 
complex. Along with steady population increases and 
the glacial pace of agricultural innovation, chief among 
the most common explanations for this dizzying rise 
in prices for food and manufactured goods in western 
Europe from the 1560s is the dramatic increase in the 
amount of silver coinage in circulation, a circumstance 
directly attributable to the enormous influx of silver 
into Spain from Peru and New Spain. 

Scholarly consensus holds that overall, this price 
revolution disproportionately benefited wealthier class¬ 
es and harmed the poor, as the relentless rise in the price 
of bread, cloth, and rents was not matched by rising 
wages or productivity. 

Spain’s example also spurred its rivals, especially 
England and France, to try to replicate Spain’s stunning 
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successes in their own schemes of conquest and coloni¬ 
zation in the Americas. Yet the very different histories 
of these emergent nation-states generated very differ¬ 
ent models of colonization, with the English, French, 
Portuguese, and Dutch states playing a far lesser role 
than the Spanish Crown, and with a much greater role 
for private and entrepreneurial enterprises, most nota¬ 
bly joint-stock companies, such as the Virginia Com¬ 
pany, as the principal engines driving the initiatives that 
constituted the next wave of American conquests and 
colonization. 

See also New Spain, Viceroyalty of (Mexico); Peru, 
Viceroyalty of; slave trade, Africa and the. 
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Sinan, Abdul-Menan 

(1489-1574) Ottoman architect 

Sinan was born in Kayseri in central Anatolia to a Greek 
Orthodox family. When he was in his early 20s, older 
than was customary, he was recruited in the devshirme 
levy to be educated in Istanbul. He was selected for the 
elite Janissaries and served in several military cam¬ 
paigns, where he became a noted engineer building 
bridges and other structures. 

He served as the major architect for sultans Sulei¬ 
man I the Magnificent and Selim II (the sot) and 
became the empire’s chief architect (mimbar bashi). 
During his long and productive life, Sinan designed 
more known buildings than any other architect in his¬ 
tory. He built mosques, hammams, mausoleums, aque¬ 
ducts, and palaces. Building on ideas from earlier Byz¬ 
antine designs, particularly the Aya Sopia in Istanbul, 
Sinan struggled to surpass the grandeur and size of the 
dome in that great Byzantine church. 

Sinan’s Suleimaniya complex in Istanbul has a 
mosque with a huge central dome supported by two 
half-domes giving the appearance of soaring in the air; 


the mosque, with tall needle shaped minarets, opens 
onto a courtyard with a portico, a style much favored 
in Ottoman architecture. The vast complex, with over 
400 domes in total, also includes schools, a hospice, 
a soup kitchen, and commercial shops to support the 
social work of the complex. Sinan also built the elabo¬ 
rately decorated Rustem Pasha mosque for the grand 
vizier as well as the tombs for Suleiman’s son Mehmed 
and Suleiman’s beloved wife, Hurrem Sultan (Rox- 
elana); these are adorned with brightly colored Iznik 
tiles in deep blues and reds. In his autobiography, Sinan 
rated the Selimya mosque in Edirne, outside Istanbul, as 
his masterpiece owing to its huge central dome, which 
seems to float over a vast open interior space. 

Sinan died in 1574 at the age of 99 and is buried in 
a simple tomb close to one of his greatest accomplish¬ 
ments, the Suleimaniya complex. 

See also Ottoman Empire ( 1450 - 1750 ); Safavid Empire. 
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slave trade, Africa and the 

The discovery of the Americas created new economic 
opportunities with agriculture the foundation of these 
opportunities. In 1493, only a year after his first voy¬ 
age, Christopher Columbus introduced sugarcane 
into the Caribbean, the crop on which Europeans built 
the first plantations in the New World. Sugarcane de¬ 
manded a large labor force, particularly at harvest. Eu¬ 
ropeans sought to meet the demand for labor by using 
criminals, orphans, indentured servants, and Native 
Americans. 

But there was still a need for laborers. Native Ameri¬ 
cans succumbed to Old World diseases, and the supply of 
European laborers met only a fraction of the demand. In 
the mid-15th century, the Portuguese addressed the prob¬ 
lem of labor by enslaving Africans to grow sugarcane on 
the Madeira Islands in the Atlantic Ocean. The Spanish 
used slavery in their New World colony Hispaniola (now 
the island of Haiti and the Dominican Republic), import¬ 
ing the first slaves in 1502. The institutionalization of 
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slavery in the New World spurred trade in slaves. The 
fact that demand for slaves outpaced the growth in sup¬ 
ply by natural increase nearly everywhere in the Ameri¬ 
cas perpetuated the slave trade over four centuries. 

PORTUGAL LEADS SLAVE TRADE 

Portugal monopolized the trade at the outset. The Trea¬ 
ty of Tordesillas in 1494 granted Portugal access to 
Africa and with it, slaves. After 1528, Portuguese ship¬ 
ping companies supplied Spain with slaves through a 
series of asientos, or contracts. An asiento specified the 
delivery of slaves in piezas de India, which quantified 
labor rather than slaves. Men tallied more piezas than 
women because of the expectation that men would yield 
more labor than women. For the same reason, the young 
were worth more than the old. 

A cargo of 100 piezas constituted the smallest num¬ 
ber of slaves if all were young males and the largest if 
all were elderly females. Of course slave traders rare¬ 
ly got the “ideal” of all young men fit for the rigors 
of the plantation. Market conditions yielded a mix, 
with a majority being young men with some women 
also included, particularly those of childbearing age in 
hopes of perpetuating the slave population by repro¬ 
duction. A cargo might also contain the prepubescent 
and elderly because of their low prices. Their purchase, 
however, entailed risk because they were susceptible to 
disease and early death. 

The value of labor and therefore of slaves fluctu¬ 
ated over time. In 1693, the records of the Portuguese 
Cacheau Company reveal that one pieza was worth 
1.6 slaves. In 1715, however, records of the South Sea 
Company of Great Britain reveal that the value of one 
pieza had declined to 1.04 slaves. These figures imply 
an increase in the demand for slaves over time. Supply 
rose to meet demand. Between 1521 and 1550, Spain 
imported into its colonies 15,000 slaves, 500 per year 
on average, and between 1551 and 1595, they brought 
in 36,300 slaves, amounting to 810 per year on aver¬ 
age. The largest importer of slaves, Brazil, imported 
more than 200,000 during these years. In total Portu¬ 
gal had shipped 264,000 slaves to the New World by 
1600. Portugal so dominated trade that by 1600, its 
maritime rival Britain had shipped only 2,000 slaves to 
the Americas. No other nation participated in the trade 
until after 1600. 

Portugal’s trade in slaves benefited from politi¬ 
cal instability in Africa. War engulfed the empire of 
Jolof, spanning modern Senegal and Gambia, in the 
middle of the 16th century. Warlords enslaved prison¬ 
ers, trading them with Portugal for guns. At the same 



A slave trader identified as Captain Kimber orders the torture of a 
young enslaved African woman aboard bis ship. 


time, the deterioration of the central government of 
Kongo, modern Angola, Cabinda, and the Republic of 
the Congo permitted the Portuguese access to the inte¬ 
rior of the kingdom and to a larger number of slaves 
than had been possible when Kongo confined Portugal 
to the coast. In 1614, Portugal allied with the Jaga, 
a group hostile to the Ndongo rulers of Angola. The 
resulting war won Portugal captives it sold as slaves. 
New alliances after 1640 gave Portugal access to slaves 
in Luanda, the modern capital of Angola. 

Political instability gave Europeans more slaves 
than they might otherwise have expected, for Africa 
was impenetrable to Europeans into the 19th century. 
Tropical diseases made it hazardous for Europeans to 
roam the interior of the continent in search of slaves. 
Where African tribes remained united, they kept Euro¬ 
peans at arm’s length. 

Instead, Europeans established fortresses along 
the western coast of Africa, the first at Elmina, a town 
in Ghana, in 1482, and awaited the delivery of slaves 
from African merchants and chieftains. Once at the 
coast, slaves waited in dungeons, pens, or stockades 
until the arrival of a ship. Both Africans and Europe¬ 
ans, intermingling for the first time, were at risk of 
disease. Confinement in tight quarters on the coast 
and aboard ship exacerbated the danger to Africans 
of an epidemic. 

SLAVE SHIP CONDITIONS 

Once onboard the ships, slaves endured lengthy waits 
until the captain had enough slaves and the right force 
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and direction of wind to sail. Seldom less than a month, 
the wait on the coast sometimes stretched to half a year. 
All the while slaves, packed 100-1,000 per ship, depend¬ 
ing on its size, occupied little more than six square feet 
of space with two or three feet of headroom. Slavers 
separated men from women, shackling the men in pairs 
to reduce the danger of rebellion. 

Long chains tethered groups of slaves, kept below 
deck most of the time, for movement to the deck for 
fresh air and meals. The duration of the wait on the 
coast and the voyage to the Americas tempted the 
all-male crews to rape female slaves. 

Once a ship set sail, slaves were vulnerable to the 
vicissitudes of weather and wind. Rain prevented them 
from getting fresh air on deck and increased the inci¬ 
dence and spread of diseases. Storms imperiled even the 
most promising crossing. 

In 1738, a storm assailed the Dutch ship Leusdan 
only days from its destination. When it began to leak, 
the crew, fearing a fight over the lifeboats, locked some 
660 slaves below deck, leaving them to drown. Only 
the crew and 14 slaves on deck survived. The absence 
of wind brought ships to a standstill and strained the 
food supply. Ship captains rarely had more than three 
months of food at the start of a voyage and reduced 
slave rations on long trips. 


The crossing from the Guinea Coast was espe¬ 
cially perilous because ships had to traverse the dol¬ 
drums twice and thereby risk a lengthy calm. One 
study estimated the mortality rate for ocean crossings 
of fewer than 20 days at 8 percent, though the death 
rate increased to nearly one-quarter for voyages longer 
than two months. Malaria, yellow fever, and intestinal 
ailments accounted for two-thirds of deaths, and small¬ 
pox, scurvy, and suicide the remaining third. 

Once a ship reached its destination, an inspector 
boarded to check slaves for disease, quarantining all 
slaves if he found one with a communicable disease 
and prolonging their stay aboard ship until contagion 
had passed. On land, slaves at last had fresh food and 
water. Traders amassed slaves for sale once ashore, sell¬ 
ing the young and old first and holding men and women 
of childbearing age for sale until last in the expectation 
that prices would rise with the eagerness of buyers to 
close the deal. 

The fact that ovulating women fetched a higher 
price than pre- and postmenopausal women contradicts 
the assertion of slave traders that they did not sell slaves 
for the purpose of breeding. Traders sold most slaves by 
auction, though an alternative was to fix the price for 
a group of slaves of similar age and physical condition 
and allow buyers to choose from among this group. 


Plan of an African Ship’s lower Deck, with Negroes in the proportion of not quite one to a Ton. 



men’s room. boys’ room. women’s room. 


REMARKS ON THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


An illustration showing the dimensions allowed to slaves as cargo in a slave ship. By the 1760s, slave imports averaged between 10,000 
and 15,000 per year. By 1787, the number exceeded 40,000 per year. 
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OTHER NATIONS ENTER THE SLAVE TRADE 

Portugal’s hold on the slave trade began to weaken in 
the 17th century, as the Netherlands entered the fray. 
After 1630, the Dutch imported into northern Brazil 
slaves they wrested from Portugal. Taking Curaqao 
in 1634, the Dutch used it to funnel slaves to their 
colonies and to those of Portugal, Spain, Britain, and 
France. In 1637, the Netherlands captured the Portu¬ 
guese fortress at Elmina, making it the point of origin 
of the Dutch slave trade. After 1667, the Netherlands 
imported slaves into Surinam. In total the Netherlands 
brought 39,900 slaves to the New World between 1601 
and 1650 with the number rising to 76,400 between 
1726 and 1770. Thereafter the Netherlands’s share of 
the slave trade decreased rapidly. 

Britain also contested Portuguese dominance. The 
spread of tobacco in Virginia after 1617 opened Brit¬ 
ish North America to the slave trade. In 1619, the 
Dutch landed 20 slaves, the first shipment of its kind, 
in Jamestown. During much of the 17th century, the 
slave trade in the thirteen colonies was more trickle 
than deluge. In 1640, Virginia had only 150 slaves and 
in 1670, fewer than 1,000. In contrast to Latin Amer¬ 
ica and the Caribbean, slaves in the thirteen colonies 
increased their numbers through reproduction, dimin¬ 
ishing the need to import slaves. 

The slave trade in British North America was stron¬ 
gest after the decline of indentured servitude around 
1670 and the rise of rice plantations along the Caro¬ 
lina coast about 1700. The thirteen colonies, accord¬ 
ing to one estimate, imported between 1619 and 1750, 
roughly 201,500 slaves, an average of 1,550 per year. 
By comparison the French imported 1,690 slaves per 
year on average into the island of Martinique between 
1664 and 1735 and the Spanish 3,880 per year on aver¬ 
age into its colonies between 1640 and 1750. 

Following the pattern of British North America, 
the colonization of the Caribbean opened it to the slave 
trade. Settling Barbados in 1624, Britain imported the 
first slaves in 1627. Thereafter the slave trade grew 
with the spread of sugar cultivation as the trade had in 
the thirteen colonies with the tobacco boom. Barbadi¬ 
an imports increased from 6,500 slaves between 1640 
and 1644 (an average of 1,300 per year) to 36,400 
between 1698 and 1707 (an average of 3,640 per year). 
In Jamaica sugar and the slave trade took hold in the 
middle of the 17th century. 

Between 1651 and 1675, planters imported 8,000 
slaves, an average of roughly 330 per year, roughly 
one-sixth the number imported into Barbados. By the 
turn of the century, however, Jamaica had eclipsed 


Barbados, importing between 1676 and 1700 77,100 
slaves, an average of roughly 3,210 per year. 

Extrapolating the number of imports from the Royal 
African Company, a slave trading firm granted a monop¬ 
oly by King Charles II, to all traders throughout Jamai¬ 
ca, planters imported into the island roughly 7,800 slaves 
between 1708 and 1711, an average of 2,600 per year. 
Between 1655 and 1674, Barbados supplied Jamaica 
with one-third of its slaves though the proportion fell by 
the turn of the 18th century to 5 percent. By then most 
imports came from Africa though the voyage to Jamaica 
was 1,000 miles farther west than Barbados. The Lee¬ 
ward Islands were the last of Britain’s Caribbean hold¬ 
ings to enter the slave trade. By 1670, island planters had 
imported only 7,000 slaves. The numbers grew to 44,800 
between 1672 and 1706, an average of 1,280 per year, 
with another 43,100 between 1707 and 1733, an average 
of 1,600 per year. In total the British imported 250,000 
slaves into the Caribbean by 1700, and throughout the 
Americas, traders of all nations bought and sold 266,100 
slaves between 1519 and 1600. This represents an aver¬ 
age of 3,300 per year, with the number rising to roughly 
1.3 million between 1726 and 1750, an astonishing aver¬ 
age of 52,000 per year. In all the New World absorbed 
more than 1.5 million slaves between 1519 and 1750. 

See also epidemics in the Americas; sugarcane plan¬ 
tations in the Americas; tobacco in colonial British 
America. 
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Christopher Cumo 

Songhai Empire 

The Songhai Empire was the largest empire in the his¬ 
tory of western Sudan. It grew from the small state of 
Gao, which was founded between 500 and 700 a.d. 
However the empire did not become a major force in 
the history of empire building and territorial expansion 
until 1464 when Sunni Ali, also known as Ali Beer, 
became the king. In 1469 and 1470, his military cam¬ 
paigns led to the incorporation of Timbuktu and Aza- 
wad, located northward and northeast, respectively. In 
1473, he attacked Jenne, a great Islamic center located 
southward, and in 1483, he was able to drive the Mossi 
out of Walata-Baghana. 

Within 28 years of his ascendancy, Sunni Ali had 
converted the little state of Gao into a magnificent 
empire stretching from the Niger in the east to Jenne in 
the west, and from the Timbuktu in the north to Hom- 
bori in the south. He was said to be a ruthless ruler 
who maltreated all those who opposed his administra¬ 
tion and did all that was possible to keep vassal states 
under firm administrative control by appointing gover¬ 
nors who administered his orders. 

Payment of tributes, which were in form of goods 
and contribution of workforce for further territorial 
expansion, placed the empire on a powerful economic 
and political footing. 

The death of Sunni Ali in 1492 was followed by a 
40-month reign by his son Sunni Baru, who was deposed 
in 1493 by Askia Muhammad Toure. Askia Muham¬ 
mad Toure, popularly known in history as Muhammad 
the Great, completed the process of nation building and 
conquest initiated by Sunni Ali by extending territo¬ 
ries of Songhai Empire to Baghana and Taghaza, a sig¬ 
nificant caravan route and salt producing area. While 
Sunni Ali’s reign was characterized by ruthlessness and 
dislocation of commerce, that of Askia Muhammad the 
Great was known for the pacification of the subjugated 
people and the promotion of commerce, Islamic schol¬ 
arship, and general tranquility. 

His 1496 pilgrimage to the holy city of Mecca had 
far-reaching consequences for the promotion of Islam 


as it attracted Muslim clerics and commerce to the 
empire. Islamic religion flourished in the great Islamic 
centers such as Timbuktu and Sankore. The University 
of Sankore produced the likes of Mahmoud Kati and 
Abdulrahman As Sadi, whose books are valued sources 
for the reconstruction of the history of Songhai and 
western Sudan in general. Askia Muhammad the Great 
relied on the advice of Muslim clerics in governing the 
empire and made Islamic law the instrument of politi¬ 
cal and administrative machinery in western parts. In 
the eastern territories of Gao and Kikiya he allowed 
traditional religion to exist by granting non-Muslims 
of the region the freedom they needed to practice their 
religion. 

As had his predecessor, Askia Muhammad divid¬ 
ed the entire kingdom into provinces administered by 
governors, or kio. The central administration consisted 
of a council of ministers predominantly from his imme¬ 
diate and extended families. While Jenne controlled 
internal commerce, Gao and Timbuktu served as link 
to other economic centers in the east and northeast and 
west and northwest, respectively. 

SHORT-LIVED PROSPERITY 

The prosperity of the empire was however short-lived. 
Starting in the middle of the 16th century, internal 
problems hindered the government and provided an 
enabling condition for its invasion and destruction by the 
Moroccans in 1651. At the top of the list of the internal 
factors that led to the fall of Songhai Empire was the 
succession dispute among the sons of Askia Muhammad 
the Great. Aside from allowing hitherto subjugated 
states to assert their independence, this development 
inhibited economic prosperity and further territorial 
expansion. The Civil War of 1588 had its origin in poor 
internal control exemplified in the succession dispute 
between Ishaq and Sadiq, two sons of Askia Daud, and 
the crises between the western parts, which was under 
strong Islamic influence, and the east, under the firm 
control of the non-Muslims. 

The last straw was the Moroccan invasion of 15 91. 
The defeat by the Moroccans can only be appreciated 
against the backdrop of the fact that the empire on 
the eve of the invasion was in the throes of an internal 
convulsion. Al-Mansur, the sultan of Morocco, who 
had failed in two early expeditions, wasted no time to 
invade the empire during its most turbulent period. 
In 1591, he attacked Songhai with 4,000 profession¬ 
al soldiers and another 2,000 armed with arquebus, 
a gun with three legs. Askia Ishaq II raised an army 
of 18,000 cavalry and 9,700 infantry to resist the 
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invasion of the Moroccan army. The overwhelming 
numbers of the Songhai army could not defeat their 
Moroccan counterparts in the battle, known to his¬ 
tory as the Battle of Tondibi; the Moroccan army was 
more professional, disciplined, and equipped with 
sophisticated weaponry. 

The Moroccan invasion led to the demise of the 
Songhai, the largest empire to have emerged in western 
Sudan. The guerrilla warfare initiated after 1591 was 
not formidable enough for the reassertion of political 
freedom. The invasion led to loss of lives and property 
and the extension of Moroccan political hegemony over 
Songhai. Islamic scholars and clerics fled to other parts of 
the western Sudan and the great Islamic centers of Tim¬ 
buktu and Sankore lost their hitherto prime position. 

Further reading: Ajayi, J. F. A., and Michael Crowder, eds. 
History of "West Africa, Vol I. New York: Columbia Universi¬ 
ty Press, 1972; Boahen, Adu. Topics in West African History. 
London: Longman, 1997; Davidson, Basil. West Africa be¬ 
fore the Colonial Era: A History to 1850. London and New 
York: Longman, 1998; Fage, J. D. A History of West Africa: 
An Introductory Survey. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1969. 
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Spanish Armada 

The growing frictions between England and Spain in 
the mid-16th century gradually led to the armed con¬ 
flict between the Spanish “invincible” fleet, Armada, 
and the English Royal Navy in the English Channel and 
around the British coast in 1588, resulting in the devas¬ 
tating defeat of Spain and a glorious triumph of Queen 
Elizabeth I of England. 

When Queen Elizabeth (r. 1558-1603) ascended 
the English throne in 1558, King Philip II of Spain (r. 
1556-98), who had been the husband of the English 
Queen Mary I (r. 1553-58), showed interest in propos¬ 
ing marriage to Elizabeth in order to form an alliance 
with England to balance the French power on the Con¬ 
tinent. When Elizabeth chose to procrastinate, Philip 
gradually lost patience. In the mid-15 80s, the situation 
changed dramatically, when Philip II, a fervent defender 
of the Roman papacy, joined his old French Catholic 
rivals in their wars against the French Huguenots and 
the Dutch Calvinists. 

Meanwhile, Elizabeth became the archheretic of the 
Catholic world, after Pope Pius V excommunicated the 


queen in 1570 for declaring herself the “Supreme Gov¬ 
ernor” of the Church of England and introducing 
Calvinist rituals into public worship for her people. 

King Philip’s hostility toward Queen Elizabeth was 
linked closely to his own personal trouble with his Cal¬ 
vinist Dutch subjects. In 1578, the king appointed the 
duke of Parma to suppress the Calvinists in the north¬ 
ern provinces of the Netherlands, who had been rebel¬ 
ling against Habsburg Dynasty control for decades. 
While the duke gained some ground in the south, the 
ten northern provinces declared the independence of 
the United Provinces, or Dutch Republic, in 1581. 

Facing escalating pressure from the duke of Parma, 
the Dutch sought military assistance from Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. She sent an army of 6,000 soldiers led by the earl 
of Leicester to the Netherlands, and the joint Dutch and 
English forces began to hold a front to check Parma’s 
northern advance for two years (1585-87). To Philip 
II, the military involvement of the English queen in his 
personal dynastic affairs rendered her, just as the Ger¬ 
man Lutherans, the Dutch Calvinists, and the French 
Huguenots, an enemy of God. 

Philip II, moreover, felt humiliated by English pira¬ 
cy on the high seas, which challenged the century-long 
imperial dominance and commercial monopoly of Spain 
over the Atlantic Ocean. In the 1560s, Sir John Hawkins 
made three risky trips, transporting West African slaves 
to the Americas for sale, and thus helped England gain 
a share in the highly profitable slave trade. In the 1570s, 
Sir Francis Drake carried out a series of raids on 
Spanish treasure ships on the high seas. Queen Elizabeth 
enjoyed her share of profits from both adventures. 

In 1587, while the duke of Parma made progress in 
upsetting the Anglo-Dutch alliance in the Netherlands, 
the Anglo-Spanish relationship deteriorated because of 
two incidents. In February, Elizabeth issued the order 
for the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, who had 
been a proxy in Philip’s conspiracy against the her¬ 
etic English queen for about two decades. In April, Sir 
Francis Drake led a fleet of 23 English ships, attacking 
the Spanish homeland, burning about 30 ships in the 
harbor of Cadiz, and looting treasures from the Span¬ 
ish merchants worth more than 100,000 pounds in 
the Azores, of which Elizabeth gained 40,000 pounds. 
Philip became convinced that the time had come to 
crush the middle-aged queen, whom the Catholic world 
despised and the Habsburgs had to destroy in order to 
save the Netherlands. 

In the late summer, the strategy of the Armada inva¬ 
sion was designed by the king himself. The Armada 
would sail to the English Channel at the same time as 
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Parma was crossing the channel with his own vessels, 
carrying 30,000 soldiers from Flanders. The joint forces 
would then invade England by disembarking near the 
mouth of the Thames. The strategic plan was no longer 
a secret at the end of the year, and Queen Elizabeth 
decided to take the challenge. 

ENGLISH NAVAL LORCES 

By common estimation, the Spanish Armada comprised 
138 ships from Spain and different Habsburg domin¬ 
ions, weighing a total of 58,000 tons, carrying 30,000 
men and 2,400 cannons. The number of soldiers would 
be doubled once the forces of the duke of Parma joined 
in. The English naval forces comprised 34 royal war¬ 
ships and 170 privately owned ships carefully chosen 
from East Anglia and Kent. Spain had dominated the 
high seas for about a century, but its navy was not supe¬ 
rior to its English counterparts. The Armada had 21 
galleons, which were massive in size, but slow in speed. 
The commander of the Armada, the duke of Medina- 
Sidonia, was an expert of fleet logistics, but not a pro¬ 
fessional military leader. The soldiers of the Armada 
were pious Catholics, but inexperienced in sea battles, 
especially in navigating the Channel, where winds and 
waves were often unpredictable. 

In comparison, the major English warships were 
also huge, but faster, more maneuverable, and equipped 
with better guns. The commanders of the English Royal 
Navy, Lord Howard of Effington, Sir Francis Drake, 
and Sir John Hawkins, were career seamen, each having 
unique experiences in sailing and battling on the sea. 
The English soldiers, including many veterans from the 
Dutch War, knew the Channel better and were well pre¬ 
pared for sea battles there. Of course, both sides were 
determined to win, but neither side calculated correctly 
how the war would eventually proceed. 

On July 29, 1588, after three months of voyage 
from Lisbon, the Armada reached the Lizard Point, the 
southern tip of England. It spread into a crescent for¬ 
mation and sailed along the English coast northeast¬ 
ward up to Calais. The duke of Medina-Sidonia led the 
main battleships in the center with the vanguard on the 
left and the rearguard on the right of about 20 capital 
ships each. On July 31, the English naval ships sailed 
out from Plymouth with an equally impressive force 
and kept chasing the Spanish fleet. 

For next few days, the two fleets faced off tensely 
in the Channel, but neither side attempted a major mili¬ 
tary engagement. The Armada was approaching Calais 
on August 6, hoping to join the forces with the duke 
of Parma as planned by Philip II himself. However, the 


duke had been outmaneuvered by the Dutch forces on 
land and sea in Flanders, did not dare risk being lacer¬ 
ated while convoying his army in his own small barges 
from Flanders across the Channel to England. 

While the Spanish were considering how to get Par¬ 
ma’s soldiers embarked, eight English blazing fireships, 
on the night of August 7, penetrated the colossus of the 
Armada, breaking the crescent formation, setting fires 
on Spanish ships, and causing the whole fleet to flee in 
panic. On the following day, the Spanish fleet suffered 
from an all-day gale blowing from the south-southwest 
to the north-northwest, and lost many lives in the bat¬ 
tles off Gravelines. 

Afterward, the continuously deteriorating weather 
dispersed the Armada into the North Sea, and thus bur¬ 
ied any hope for the duke of Parma to join the Armada 
for invading England. On its way back to Spain, the 
Armada was forced to sail around the Scottish and Irish 
coasts and continued to lose ships and lives under the 
fierce chase of the English naval force. In mid-October, 
the surviving Spanish ships miraculously navigated back 
home. The final tally of the Armada’s loss was appalling. 
Only 60 of 130 ships could be accounted for, and 11,000 
lives might have been lost. 

In 1588, Spain undoubtedly lost the battle, Philip II 
was certainly humiliated, and the English victory saved 
England from a very probable disaster anticipated by its 
enemy. However, the defeat of the Spanish Armada did 
not alter the policies and behavior of the Spanish, English, 
or other major European monarchs. The religious wars 
continued to spiral all over Europe. Neither did it imme¬ 
diately change the geopolitical balance in Europe. Spain 
recovered quickly and continued its interventionist role 
in transnational affairs of Europe, and England did not 
transform itself into a superpower overnight. However, 
Queen Elizabeth emerged from her victory a heroine to 
her subjects in England and Protestants all over Europe. 

See also Calvin, John; Luther, Martin; slave trade, 
Africa and the. 
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Wenxi Liu 

Spanish Succession, War of the 

The War of the Spanish Succession (1701-14) was a 
great European conflict fought over which claimant 
would assume the vacant throne of Spain. 

Throughout the 16th century, Spain had been ruled 
by the Habsburg dynasty, which also controlled 
Austria and other parts of Europe. Charles II (1661- 
1700), the last Habsburg king of Spain, had no legiti¬ 
mate heir. He named Philip, due d’Anjou (1683-1746), 
as his successor. 

The Bourbon dynasty, which ruled France, had 
been long-standing rivals of the Habsburgs; the closest 
claimant to the Spanish throne was Louis xiv’s eldest 
son with Maria-Theresa. However, the princess had 
been barred from her rights to the Spanish throne as 
part of her marriage contract. This condition was con¬ 
tingent upon receipt of the bride’s dowry, which was 
never paid. Since the promotion of Louis XIV’s son 
to the Spanish throne would unite the thrones of both 
France and Spain and certainly prompt a reaction from 
the European powers, Louis XIV advocated that his 
younger grandson, due d’Anjou, rule Spain. 

Leopold I (1640-1705), Holy Roman Emperor, 
king of Austria, and member of the Habsburg family, 
attempted to preserve his family’s control of Spain by 
forwarding himself as the rightful successor to Charles 
II. Such a situation would unite the thrones of Austria 
and Spain, a situation unacceptable to the European 
powers, and Leopold I advocated his son, Archduke 
Charles (1685-1740), as king of Spain. 

EXPANDING FRENCH INFLUENCE 

Louis XIV’s attempts to expand French influence on the 
European continent prompted England and the Neth¬ 
erlands to side with the Holy Roman Empire against 
France in order to preserve the balance of power. The 
son of Leopold I’s daughter, Prince Joseph Ferdinand of 
Bavaria (1692-99), was the preferred candidate as king 
of Spain by the European powers, who feared either 
family’s gaining too much dominance. Prince Joseph 
Ferdinand was agreed upon as heir in 1698, but he died 
of smallpox in 1699. England then ratified the Treaty of 
London (1700) recognizing Archduke Charles as heir 
to the Spanish throne. 


Charles II died in 1700. He declared the due d’Anjou 
his successor and Louis XIV quickly declared his grand¬ 
son Philip V king of the Spanish empire. England could 
not afford war with France and recognized Philip V as 
king of Spain in 1701. Louis XIV attempted to solidify 
his newfound influence by severing both England and 
the Netherlands from Spanish trade. The blow to both 
countries’ commercial interests forced them into an alli¬ 
ance with Austria against France and Spain. The Treaty 
of the Hague (1701) of the Netherlands, England, and 
Austria recognized Philip V as king of Spain but trans¬ 
ferred sections of Italy and the Netherlands under Span¬ 
ish rule to Austria. It also confirmed England’s and the 
Netherlands’s commercial rights in Spain. 

The war began in 1702, when Austrian forces invad¬ 
ed Spanish territories in Italy, forcing French interven¬ 
tion. England, the Netherlands, and several German 
states sided with Austria while Bavaria, Portugal, and 
Savoy supported France and Spain. Other opportunist 
states joined sides in the conflict, expanding fighting 
throughout Europe and North America, where the con¬ 
flict became known as Queen Anne’s War. 

The duke of Marlborough captured territories in 
the Netherlands in 1702-03 while Prince Eugene held 
French forces in Italy. The French, under the due de Vil- 
lars, scored a victory at Friedlingen in 1702. Success in 
Alsace, located between France and the Holy Roman 
Empire, presented the opportunity for an invasion of 
Austria in 1703, but dissention among French com¬ 
manders ruined this opportunity. Marlborough moved 
his troops from the Netherlands to Bavaria, linking with 
Prince Eugene’s forces to defeat the French at the Battle 
of Blenheim (1704). Meanwhile, Portugal and Savoy 
switched sides, joining the coalition headed by Eng¬ 
land, Austria, and the Netherlands. In 1704, England 
captured the strategic island of Gibraltar. 

FRENCH INVADE ITALY 

In 1706, French forces evacuated Italy following Prince 
Eugene’s victory at Turin and the Netherlands following 
Marlborough’s victory at Ramillies. In 1708, following 
Prince Eugene’s disastrous expedition into Provence the 
previous year, Marlborough and Eugene won at Oude- 
narde and captured Lille. French forces retreated, los¬ 
ing an additional battle at Malplaquet (1709). Allied 
campaigns in Spain (1708-10) garnered little success in 
weakening Philip V’s position. Louis XIV opened peace 
negotiations, but his refusal to join against his grandson 
brought negotiations to a halt. 

In 1711, the death of Holy Roman Emperor Joseph 
I (1678-1711) resulted in the ascension of Archduke 
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Charles (Charles VI) to the thrones of Austria and the 
Holy Roman Empire. The English opened negotiations 
to end the war. 

The Treaty of Utrecht (1713) ended hostilities 
among France, Spain, England, and the Netherlands. 
Charles VI continued the war, finally ending hostilities 
by signing the Treaties of Rastatt and Baden (1714), 
which complemented the general settlement of the 
Treaty of Utrecht. Philip V retained the Spanish throne 
under the condition that he and his descendants were 
barred from the throne of France. Austria gained terri¬ 
tory in Italy and the Netherlands previously belonging 
to Spain while England gained Gibraltar, Minorca, and 
exclusive rights to slave trading in Spanish America for 
30 years. France recognized Anne as queen of England 
and surrendered some of its American territories. 
France’s dominance over the European continent was 
checked and the notion of the preservation of the bal¬ 
ance of power emerged as the cornerstone of European 
politics for centuries to come. 

See also Austrian Succession, War of the (1740- 
1748); Stuart, House of. 
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Eric Martone 

Stuart, House of (England) 

The Stuart dynasty ruled England at a time when the 
power of the absolute monarchy was declining in En¬ 
gland and the powers of representative government were 
increasing. The Stuart dynasty came into power in Eng¬ 
land with the death of the last Tudor monarch, Queen 
Elizabeth I, in 1603. Elizabeth died without an heir, 
forcing the English government to ask the Stuart family 
of Scotland to assume the throne of England. 

The Stuarts were related to the House of Tudor, as 
Mary Stuart and Elizabeth were cousins. Despite the 
fact that Mary was executed for treason in 1587, her son 
James Stuart (James i), the king of Scotland, was chosen 


to succeed Elizabeth. This choice brought the Crowns of 
Scotland and England under one monarch, despite the 
fact that they remained two separate kingdoms. 

James was a firm believer in the powers of an 
absolute monarch, as is evidenced by his writings and 
speeches to the English parliament. When James came 
to the throne of England, he had to contend with finan¬ 
cial difficulties and clashes with Parliament over the pre¬ 
rogatives of the monarchy. These issues arose as James 
attempted to raise new revenues by imposing taxes on 
his subjects without the approval of Parliament. James 
was also upset by the fact Parliament was against his 
choice of a potential bride for his son because she was 
Catholic and Spanish. This hostility occurred as a result 
of the tensions between Protestant England and Catho¬ 
lic Spain. James was so infuriated by the Parliament’s 
creation of the Great Protestation in 1621, a list of priv¬ 
ileges the English parliament claimed it was entitled to, 
that he dissolved Parliament and arrested four individu¬ 
als responsible for this action. 

Charles i succeeded his father to the thrones of 
Scotland and England when James died in 1625. Par¬ 
liament continued to attempt to place restrictions on 
the power of the king by issuing a Petition of Rights 
in 1628. The petition placed limitations on the king’s 
power to raise revenue without the permission of Parlia¬ 
ment, required the permission of subjects to house sol¬ 
diers in their homes, placed restrictions on the king to 
impose martial law, and restricted the king from arrest¬ 
ing a subject without laying proper criminal charges. 

Charles signed this petition because he wished to 
obtain funds from Parliament, but he soon illustrated 
his desire to subvert the petition by acquiring as much 
money from his subjects as possible without assembling 
Parliament through the extension of existing taxes. The 
attempt by Charles I to rule England without the assent 
of Parliament caused many problems and violated the 
traditional institutional basis of English law. Charles 
also made many enemies by imposing Anglican con¬ 
formity on the populace and taking away the pulpits 
of the Puritans. 

DISSOLUTION AND RECALL OF PARLIMENT 

It was the desire of the archbishop of Canterbury, Wil¬ 
liam Laud, to impose Anglican conformity on the Pres¬ 
byterian Scots that led to the English Civil War. Charles 
prepared to move an army into Scotland in 1638 to 
create a settlement to this religious dispute with the 
Scots. Charles could not afford this army, and Parlia¬ 
ment refused to give Charles any more money unless 
he rectified the grievances that had occurred during his 
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and his father’s reigns. Charles refused to accept this 
ultimatum and dissolved Parliament in May 1640, but 
he was forced to recall Parliament as he needed funds to 
subdue the Scottish army. 

When Parliament was assembled in October 1641, 
it attempted to place further restrictions on the ability 
of the king to raise revenue and stipulated the abolish¬ 
ment of certain administrative courts. Parliament also 
demanded the king to convene Parliament every three 
years and commanded Charles to remove certain indi¬ 
viduals from power. This last demand eventually led 
to the execution of Laud and one of Charles’s council¬ 
ors, Thomas Wentworth, the earl of Strafford. Charles 
attempted to intimidate Parliament by ordering the 
imprisonment of five individuals who held influence in 
the House of Commons, but they fled. Charles chose to 
take drastic measures against Parliament and assembled 
an army at Nottingham in 1642, leading to the start of 
the English Civil War. 

ENGLISH CIVIL WAR 

The English Civil War lasted from 1642 to 1649, as the 
Stuart cause gained a lot of support from the northern and 
western sections of England and the rural areas. The par¬ 
liamentary forces possessed a great deal of support from 
southern and eastern England certain urbanized areas of 
the country. A Puritan named Oliver Cromwell was 
instrumental to the parliamentary cause as his armies 
won important victories at Marston Moor in 1644 and 
Naseby in 1645 and forced Charles to flee to the Scots 
for assistance. 

This move by Charles was disastrous as the Scots 
handed him over to the parliamentary forces in exchange 
for 400,000 pounds. A debate ensued in regard to the 
future of Charles and the English political system. 
While this debate raged, a Scottish army was assembled 
in support of Charles but was quickly defeated. This 
gave the radicals another excuse to preside over a trial 
of Charles, which found him guilty and executed him 
on January 30, 1649. 

The king’s son, Charles II, attempted to restore 
his family’s claim to the English and Scottish thrones 
by allying with the Scots. Charles II won Scottish sup¬ 
port by guaranteeing the Scottish Kirk (church) instead 
of imposing Anglican conformity, but his army was 
defeated, forcing him to flee to the continent. 

Following the English Civil War, Cromwell used 
his influence in the army and English politics to take 
control of the English government by assuming the 
position of Lord Protector. The death of Cromwell 
in 1658 and the subsequent political problems the 


English faced were enough for Parliament to seek a 
restoration of the Stuart monarch in 1660. Charles 
II returned to England but had to accept the limita¬ 
tions imposed on royal authority by the English par¬ 
liament. Anglicanism was made the official religion 
of England and Ireland, but Scotland was allowed to 
retain their Presbyterian Kirk. 

The major problem concerning the return of the 
Stuart dynasty to the English throne was the Stuart 
family’s Catholic leanings. Charles II was influenced by 
the French court and his French mother, and in 1670, 
he allied with Louis XIV, king of France, against the 
Dutch. This agreement also stipulated Charles II would 
proclaim himself a Catholic when the tensions between 
Catholicism and Protestantism diminished in England. 
This agreement was a successful move in regard to for¬ 
eign policy for this victory against the Dutch allowed the 
English to acquire the Dutch colony of New Amsterdam 
and confirmed the superiority of English naval power 
over the Dutch. 

Charles II died in 1685 without leaving any legiti¬ 
mate heirs to succeed him, causing his Catholic brother 
James II to ascend the thrones of England and Scotland. 
The accession of James II concerned some members of 
Parliament for they feared a Catholic monarch would 
stay on the throne of England for some time. James II 
compounded this fear by making it legal for Catholics 
to hold governmental positions in 1687. It is impos¬ 
sible to determine whether he sought to restore the 
absolute powers of the monarchy, but he intended to 
bring Catholicism back to England. This concern over 
a Catholic monarch became particularly acute when 
James II had a son in 1688, who would certainly be 
raised in the Catholic faith. 

The Whigs and a number of Tories engineered a 
plan to remove James II by inviting James II’s daughter 
Mary, who was Protestant, and her husband, William 
of Orange, to invade England and seize the English 
throne. William, who was looking for English support 
against the French, agreed to this and went ashore at 
Torbay on November 5, 1688, with an army number¬ 
ing approximately 14,000 soldiers. Support for James 
II dwindled as the English gentry and populace want¬ 
ed a Protestant heir to assume the throne after James 
II died. This lack of support forced James II to flee 
to France, thereby forfeiting the Stuart claim to the 
English and Scottish Crowns. 

See also Anne; Glorious Revolution; William III. 
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Brian de Ruiter 

sugarcane plantations in the 
Americas 

The histories of African slavery and sugar production 
in the Americas are inextricably bound together. The 
plantation economies of the Caribbean and Brazil, 
which together received approximately 80 percent of 
the estimated 10 million African slaves transported to 
the Western Hemisphere from the 1490s through the 
1860s, were dominated by sugar production. As an ex¬ 
pansive scholarly literature since the 1960s has made 
plain, sugar and slavery are the keywords of much of 
Brazilian and Caribbean history and together have 
shaped the cultural, economic, political, social, and de¬ 
mographic history of the Atlantic World in many pro¬ 
found ways. 

The origins of sugarcane (Saccarum officinarum 
L.), a type of grass, have been traced to New Guinea 
in around 8000 b.c.e. By the first century c.E., it was 
grown across much of southern Asia and the Pacific. 
By 1000 C.E., its production and consumption among 
the elite had spread through much of the Mediterra¬ 
nean world, largely in consequence of the spread of 
Islam. In the 1400s, the Portuguese and Spanish devel¬ 
oped important templates for later New World plan¬ 
tation sugar production on their Atlantic islands: the 
Portuguese in Sao Tome and Madeira, the Spanish in 
the Canaries. Before the encounter with the Americas in 
1492, both were employing African slave labor to pro¬ 
duce sugar and developing processing techniques that, 
after 1492, were transplanted wholesale to the sugar- 
producing zones of the Western Hemisphere. 

Christopher Columbus is credited with taking 
the first sugarcane to the New World in 1493 from 
Spain’s Canary Islands. Soon Hispaniola had largely 
reproduced the industrial processing techniques devel¬ 
oped in the Atlantic and made its first shipments of 
sugar to Europe around 1516. By the mid-1520s, large 
quantities of sugar were being shipped from Brazil to 


Lisbon. The sweet granular substance proved a sensa¬ 
tion among its elite customers, and demand skyrocket¬ 
ed. Cultivation and processing of sugar quickly spread 
throughout the Antilles and the Brazilian littoral as 
well as to Mexico, Paraguay, and South America’s 
Pacific coast. 

Early Spanish efforts in the Caribbean ended largely 
in failure, though by the 1580s the French and English 
began plantation sugar production using African slave 
labor in the Lesser Antilles. Large-scale slave-based 
commercial sugar production in the Caribbean did not 
take off until after 1650, on the islands claimed by the 
French, English, and Dutch. 

The English example is instructive. Sugar from Bar¬ 
bados began arriving in England in the mid-1650s. In 
the 40 years from 1660 to 1700, annual English con¬ 
sumption rose from 1,000 to 50,000 hogsheads, while 
export rose from 2,000 to 18,000 hogsheads. By the 
1750s, the vast bulk of the 110,000 hogsheads import¬ 
ed annually were being consumed at home. The peak 
of British West Indian sugar exports to England was 
in 1774, with nearly 2 million hundredweight. Growth 
rates for the French were comparable. For the Por¬ 
tuguese, the 1600s was the century of sugar, as their 
coastal plantations in Brazil spread rapidly inland, 
especially in the Northeast. Demand seemed insatiable, 
and production grew apace. 

Sugar making, especially in its New World incar¬ 
nation, has been aptly described as an industry that 
depends on farming and factory production. Through 
a series of complex steps requiring substantial skill and 
technical infrastructure, the cane juice was extracted 
from the stalk by mechanical means (crushing, chop¬ 
ping, etc.). After the juice was boiled and cooled 
numerous times, with precise temperatures and tim¬ 
ing, the end product consisted of a granular precipi¬ 
tate of the plant’s naturally occurring sucrose, ranging 
in color from dark brown to white. Its labor demands 
were intensive and immediate; for optimal production 
values, the cane juice must be extracted from the plant 
within 24 hours of its harvest. 

TWO CATEGORIES OF LABOR NEEDED 

Sugar production thus required two broad categories 
of labor: one in the field to cut and haul the cane to 
the mill, and another in the mill to process the juice 
into granulated sugar. These labor requirements in 
turn created two broad strata of slave laborers: more 
numerous field slaves, among whom mortality rates 
were exceedingly high (in 17th-century Brazil, an aver¬ 
age of 90 percent of imported African slaves died dur- 
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ing their first seven years in the colony), and a smaller 
number of skilled slaves, who tended to receive more 
preferential treatment. Among mill slaves, industrial 
accidents were common, as many were crushed to 
death in the grinders and burned in the mill’s many 
boilers and kettles. 

As sugar production skyrocketed so did the impor¬ 
tation of African slaves into the sugar-producing zones. 
The relationship between the two was direct, as most 
scholars agree. In 1645, before widespread sugar pro¬ 
duction had taken root, Barbados counted 5,680 Afri¬ 
can slaves; by 1698, with sugar production having 
grown by more than 5,000 percent, its slave popula¬ 
tion exceeded 42,000. Jamaica counted 1,400 African 
slaves in 1658; by 1698, their numbers had risen to 
over 40,000. Slave population growth rates in Anti¬ 
gua, Saint-Domingue (later Haiti), and other English, 
French, and Dutch sugar islands were comparable. The 
vast majority slaved in the sugar economy. 

In 17th-century Brazil, sugar plantation slavery 
came to form the central pillar of the colonial econ¬ 
omy. Similarly, one of the colony’s core social institu¬ 
tions became the engenbo (same root as the English 
engine), which came to mean both the machinery of 
the mill itself and the larger plantation complex. The 
sugar harvest (safra in Portuguese, zafra in Spanish) 
began toward the end of July and continued without 
stop for the next eight or nine months. Slaves were 
divided into crews: one to cut and haul cane to the 
mill, another to process the cane into sugar. 

Water power turned the grinding mill in larg¬ 
er engenbos, oxen in smaller engenbos. The highest 
strata of workers consisted of the boiler technicians 
and artisans, who could be either slave or free. The 
average engenbo had from 60 to 80 slaves, though 
some counted more than 200. Overall slave mortality 
rates averaged from 5 to 10 percent annually but were 
higher among field slaves. Sugar planters became the 
dominant social class in Brazil and almost everywhere 
else where sugar production formed the basis of the 
colonial economy. 

Caribbean and Brazilian sugar production generat¬ 
ed ripple effects throughout the Atlantic World. Large 
quantities of West Indian sugar were exported to Brit¬ 
ain’s North American colonies, where most of it was 
distilled into rum. The West Indian trade also fueled 
the North American colonial economy through its large 
and growing demand for lumber, foodstuffs, and other 
goods produced for export to the sugar islands. Rum 
exports to Britain similarly skyrocketed, from 100,000 
gallons in 1700 to 3,341,000 gallons in 1776. The 
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effects generated by West Indian sugar production on 
the British and British North American economies were 
enormous and remain the topic of ongoing scholarly 
research and debate. 

In his book Capitalism and Slavery (1944), West 
Indian historian Eric Williams was the first to propose 
a direct causal relationship between the growth of Afri¬ 
can slavery in the New World, dominated by sugar pro¬ 
duction, and the development of capitalism in Europe, 
particularly in Britain. Spawning a huge debate and lit¬ 
erature, this book has been challenged in many specific 
points. Yet the overall thrust of his thesis—that sugar, 
slavery, and British capitalism all emerged together as 
part of the same process of social transformation—has 
stood the test of time, its main arguments retaining 
credibility in the scholarly community six decades after 
the book’s publication. 

AFRICAN SLAVERY EXPANDS 

After the French acquisition of the western portion of 
the Spanish island of Hispaniola in the Treaty of Rys- 
wick of 1695 (henceforth Saint-Domingue), sugar pro¬ 
duction and African slavery exploded. By the 1760s, 
slave imports averaged between 10,000 and 15,000 
per year. 

By 1787, the number exceeded 40,000 per year. By the 
time of the French Revolution in 1789, Saint-Domingue 
was populated by an estimated 500,000 slaves, more 
than two-thirds born in Africa, vastly outnumbering 
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both whites and mulattoes. Known in France as the 
“Pearl of the Antilles,” Saint-Domingue had quickly 
become the world’s largest sugar producer, with more 
than 800 sugar plantations, many with hundreds of 
slaves. Decadal mortality rates among slaves on Saint- 
Domingue in the mid- and late 1700s are estimated at 
more than 90 percent. 

The more than 10 million African slaves transport¬ 
ed over nearly three centuries to work in New World 
plantation agriculture, most in sugar production, has 
been called accurately the largest forced migration in 
the history of the world. The African diaspora, fueled in 
large part by an insatiable European demand for sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, and other tropical plantation export 
commodities of the Americas, profoundly shaped every 
aspect of African, European, and American history, 
especially in the Caribbean and Brazil. The long-term 
historical effects of Europe’s sweet tooth remain readily 
apparent across the Americas, Africa, and the broader 
Atlantic World. 

See also slave trade, Africa and the. 
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Suleiman I the Magnificent 

(1494-1566) Ottoman sultan 

Suleiman (r. 1520-66) ruled the Ottoman Empire when 
it was the most powerful empire on earth. He came to the 
throne after his father, Selim I (the Grim), had expanded 
Ottoman territories to the east and west. Although he 
was only in his 20s when he became the sultan, Sulei¬ 
man already had experience in the field as a military 
commander and as an able administrator in Balkan and 
Crimean territories. 

Suleiman was known as “the Magnificent” in Europe, 
and among his subjects as Kanuni (the lawgiver) for his 


codification of Ottoman laws. Known for his fairness 
and honesty, Suleiman granted extensive local autonomy 
to his far-flung provinces, maintaining close regulation 
only over taxes and the regulation of trade. 

VICTORY OVER EUROPEAN RIVALS 

In 1527, Suleiman had over 80,000 trained men in mili¬ 
tary service and with better guns and horsemen than his 
European rivals, the Ottomans quickly seized Belgrade 
after the Battle of Mohacs and moved on to lay siege 
to Vienna in 1529. But Suleiman failed to defeat his main 
rival Charles V, the Holy Roman Emperor, or to take 
Vienna. As the Ottoman troops retreated from the city 
they were reputed to have left sacks of coffee, already 
popular among the Ottoman urban elite and a com¬ 
modity that would soon enjoy widespread favor in 
the west as well. Although Suleiman also failed in the 
attempt to take Malta, he ruled all of the Balkans and 
Hungary, as well as most of the territory around the 
Black Sea, the eastern Mediterranean, Egypt, and much 
of North Africa. He rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem, parts 
of which still stand. 

The Austrian diplomat Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq 
described in lavish detail the grandeur of the Ottoman 
court under Suleiman. Europeans praised Suleiman’s 
serious demeanor and culture, as well as his ability to 
discuss literature and philosophy in several languages. A 
contemporary of the other great monarchs of the age, 
Charles V of Spain, Francis I of France, and Henry VIII 
of England, Suleiman made practical alliances with Fran¬ 
cis I to counter the power of Charles V and was a major 
participant in European diplomacy. 

MARRIAGE 

Suleiman married a favorite slave from Russia, Hurrem 
Haseki (The Joyous One), known in Europe as Roxelana. 
Suleiman was deeply in love with Hurrem, and he wrote 
her moving love poems under the penname of muhibbi 
(beloved). However, Hurrem, as well as her mother-in- 
law and a rival wife, became powerful political forces 
in their own right and plotted ruthlessly for their par¬ 
ticular favorites to become Suleiman’s successor. Hurrem 
outmaneuvered her rivals so that her favorite son, Selim 
II, would become sultan. Believing Hurrem’s allegations 
about intrigues by his more capable sons, particularly 
Mustapha, Suleiman ordered their murders. 

Suleiman was devastated when Hurrem died and 
had the famed Ottoman architect Abdul-Menan Sinan 
build a magnificent mausoleum in her memory. Sinan 
also designed the massive Suleimaniya complex in Istan¬ 
bul as a lasting monument to the great sultan. 
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Although already in his 70s, Suleiman again led his 
troops into battle in what became another failed attempt 
to take Vienna in 1566. After the ailing Suleiman died 
on the battlefield, his commander kept the death a secret 
from the troops, who kept on fighting, until Suleiman’s 
son, Selim II, had been safely installed as the new sultan. 
Selim inherited an empire at its zenith of power but failed 
to equal his father’s distinction as either an administrator 
or military leader. 
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Sunni Ali 

(d. 1492) founder of West African Songhai dynasty 

Sunni Ali was an African ruler who founded the Song¬ 
hai Empire in the 15th century. He was the hereditary 
ruler of the kingdom of Songhai, which existed from 
the 11th century and was centered in the city of Gao on 
the Niger River in the southeastern part of the present- 
day Republic of Mali. In 1335, Gao, as the kingdom 
was also called, fell under the influence of Mali, the 
predominant Sudanic state of the time. (The Sudan is 
the grassland region of West Africa between the forest 
area of West Africa and the Sahara, on a south-north 
axis. It extends from the Atlantic Ocean on the west to 
the Red Sea on the east.) Mali had been the dominant 
regional power since the mid-13th century. 

After Sunni Ali ascended the hereditary throne of 
Gao in 1464, he transformed the kingdom of Gao into 
the empire of Songhai, even though the Songhai people 
were a numerical minority in the new empire he created. 
At its height in the mid- 16th century, Songhai was the 
greatest empire in Sudanic history, with an area of more 
than 1 million square miles. It stretched from the Niger 
bend in the east (on the borders of the contemporary 
states of Niger and Nigeria) to the Senegal headwaters in 
the west and from Timbuktu and the Sahara in the north 
to Jenne and the forest belt in the south. In creating this 
empire, Sunni Ali completed by 1470 the destruction of 
Mali, which had been declining for about 100 years. 


As in the case of the predecessor empires of Ghana 
and Mali, the economic basis for the empire of Song¬ 
hai under Sunni Ali was the trans-Saharan trade route. 
This so-called Silent Trade of goods was based on a 
trade route that ran north-south from North Africa 
to West Africa. Goods from Europe and the Muslim 
world, such as cloth and salt, would be exchanged for 
gold derived from West African mines at Wangara and 
Bouke (in the present-day Ivory Coast). The traders 
from the north would leave their goods on a riverbank. 
If the gold miners from West Africa approved of the 
amount, they would leave gold and take the goods. The 
gold would be deposited the next day on the riverbank 
for the traders from the north. Usually no words would 
be exchanged in these transactions. Songhai benefited 
from the tariffs imposed on these goods, which passed 
through its territory. 

In establishing his empire, Sunni Ali made use 
of his well-armed cavalry, which was very efficient. 
His army also had an infantry. In addition, Sunni Ali 
developed a powerful navy, a fleet of ships manned 
by Sorko fishermen (the people who had cofounded 
Ghana). In 1468, he ousted the nomadic Tuareg from 
Timbuktu, the major Sudanic city between the Sahara 
and the Sudanic belt. In the process, he pillaged the 
city, an oasis of Muslim learning as the headquarters 
of the famous Islamic university of Sankore, and killed 
many priests and scholars during these attacks, there¬ 
by earning the enmity of the Islamic establishment. In 
contrast, his conquest of Jenne, although prolonged, 
was less violent. Utilizing the navy and siege engines, 
he took seven months and seven days to complete the 
blockade of the city. Jenne was the southern counter¬ 
part of Timbuktu as it was the connecting link between 
the Sudanic belt and the forest belt. 

After 1480, Sunni Ali had established his empire and 
stepped up military campaigns against nomadic peoples 
who threatened the economic basis of the empire. The 
Tuaregs who menaced Timbuktu were harassed. The 
Mossi who sacked the gold town of Wangara were simi¬ 
larly harassed and driven back into their Upper Volta 
homeland between 1483 and I486. (Until gold and sil¬ 
ver began to arrive in large amounts in the mid-1500s 
from Mexico and Peru, West African gold was the major 
source of coinage for Europe and the Middle East.) The 
Fulani were also pushed back to their home territory in 
northern Niger, Guinea, and Senegal. In fact, Sunni Ali 
drowned in 1492 after an expedition against the Fulani. 

The empire that Sunni Ali founded lasted in part 
because of the administration he developed. The con¬ 
quered territories were made into provinces whereby 
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their hereditary rulers became governors of the newly 
created vassal states of the empire of Songhai. There¬ 
fore, the empire that Sunni Ali created was a centralized 
state with some degree of local autonomy for outlying 
areas. In addition, places like Timbuktu and the Mus¬ 
lim provinces received special government. 

It was Sunni Ali’s lukewarm practice of Islam that 
incurred the wrath of the ulema, the Muslim scholars. 
He was only nominally Muslim and did not neglect 
traditional Songhai religious practices, which his own 
people continued to observe. He also did not make 
Islam the state religion. These actions, in combination 
with the sack of Timbuktu, earned him enduring hos¬ 
tility from Arab/Muslim historians. This enmity was 
a cause for the overthrow of Sunni Ali’s dynasty the 
year after his death. 

See also slave trade, Africa and the. 
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Swiss Confederacy 

Modern Switzerland dates from 1848. Previously, its 
government was based on an agreement or confeder¬ 
acy among three Swiss cantons in 1291. Between the 
11th and 13th centuries, new technology had opened 
up Alpine passes and with this, trade appeared. This 
whetted the appetite of ambitious dynasties, especial¬ 
ly the Habsburgs, based originally in northern and 
central Switzerland, to attempt to control the trade, 
which meant control of the cantons. In response, 
the rural forested cantons of Uri and Schwyz (from 
which the name Switzerland derives), which had re¬ 
ceived judicial autonomy from neighboring counts 
and dukes and were directly under the Holy Roman 
Empire (Germany, northern Italy, Bohemia, the Low 
Countries, and parts of eastern France) joined, with 
the district of Unterwalden to form the confederacy. 


They felt threatened by the encroaching Habsburg 
power and joined to defend one another. Victories 
at Morgarten (1315), Sempach (1386), and Nafels 
(1388) caused the Habsburgs basically to abandon 
their designs on Switzerland and concentrate on their 
new seat of power in Austria. 

The military successes encouraged the expansion of 
the confederacy or confederation beyond its rural for¬ 
ested core during the 14th century, including the cities 
of Luzerne/Lucerne, Zurich, and Berne, so that by 1400 
there were eight members and by 1460 much of what is 
now northern and central Switzerland was included. By 
that date, the confederacy had reached the Rhine. 

The golden age of the confederacy came between 
1475 and 1515. It was instrumental in the defeat of 
Charles of Burgundy, who aspired to reestablish a mid¬ 
dle kingdom between France and Germany. In 1499, it 
received de facto if not de jure independence from the 
Empire (Germany). Its initial success in the Italian wars 
added towns in southern Switzerland such as Lugano 
and Locarno under the confederacy. After their defeat 
by the French at Marignan in 1515, the confederacy 
ceased to be a major military power, although indi¬ 
vidual Swiss acted as mercenaries for centuries. By this 
time, there were 13 members, including Basle. 

THREE CENTURIES OF NO EXPANSION 

For the next three centuries, there was no official expan¬ 
sion of the old Swiss Confederacy, although French- 
speaking districts in southwestern Switzerland, such as 
Fribourg, Geneva, Vaud, and Valais, were in alliance 
with it, as was the partly French-speaking Neuchatel. In 
addition, the partly Italian-speaking canton of Grisons 
in the southeast, as well as the Italian-speaking Ticino, 
became associated with the Swiss confederation. In 
1648 the Swiss Confederacy received the formal recog¬ 
nition of its independence from the Empire. Ultimately, 
the French-speaking areas that had been associated 
with the confederacy entered as full cantons after the 
Napoleonic Wars, in 1815. 

At the same time, Grisons and the Italian-speaking 
areas that had been subordinate to the older Swiss can¬ 
tons received full rights and were admitted as equal 
cantons with splits in existing cantons raising the total 
to the present 22. It was at this time that the country 
became officially known as Switzerland. At this date, 
the country achieved its present frontiers and went 
from an exclusively German-speaking land to a country 
in which approximately 30 percent of the population 
was French- and Italian-speaking and on equal terms 
with the German majority. 
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Nonetheless, the country remained a confederacy 
or confederation in structure. Each canton had its own 
form of government whether democratic, oligarchic, or 
absolute; each could impose its own internal customs 
duties; and each could make its own alliances within 
and without the confederacy. 

As a result, tensions ran high during the period of 
1815 to 1847 between the liberal, urban and mostly 
Protestant cantons and the traditional rural and most¬ 
ly Catholic cantons. Eventually, disagreement came 
to a head when the Catholic cantons objected to the 
suppression of the monasteries and formed an alli¬ 
ance called the Sonderbund (after its seven members). 
The federal diet declared this alliance a violation of 
the 1815 constitution and war broke out. The Son¬ 
derbund was defeated, and in 1848 a new constitu¬ 
tion was adopted that had the effect of ending the old 
structure of the confederacy. 

TWO CHAMBER ASSEMBLY 

In place of the old Swiss Confederacy diet composed of 
representatives of the cantons, there was a two-chamber 
assembly, with one chamber composed of representa¬ 
tives of the people and the other chamber composed of 
representatives of the cantons. (It was modeled on the 
U.S. system.) Unlike the old confederacy, there was a rel¬ 
atively strong executive chosen at the federal level called 
the Federal Council. It was composed of seven members 


chosen by the assembly for three years and not by the 
cantons. Also unlike the old Confederacy, economic 
power was placed at the center so that individual can¬ 
tons could no longer make separate economic arrange¬ 
ments. Changes in the constitution and other matters of 
national interest were decided by plebiscite and referen¬ 
dum voted on by all of the citizens not through the deci¬ 
sions of various cantons as in confederacy days. 

The Swiss Confederacy lasted from 1291 to 1848. 
It came into existence as the result of new economic 
and political developments in the High Middle Ages; it 
ended because of new economic and political develop¬ 
ments associated with the evolution of the nation-state 
in modern times. The old confederacy with 13 cities and 
small village communities dominating a country was no 
longer feasible. 

Further reading: Diem, Aubrey. Switzerland: Land, People, 
Economy. Kitchner, ON: Media International, 1994; Lloyd, 
William Bross. Waging Peace: The Swiss Experience. Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1958; Meier, Heinz K. 
Switzerland. Santa Barbara, CA: ABC-Clio Press, 1990; 
Schimel, Carol L. Conflict and Consensus in Switzerland. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1981; Soloveyt- 
chik, G. Switzerland in Perspective. Westport, CT: Green¬ 
wood Press, 1982. 
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Tabin Swehti 

(1512-1550) unifier of Burma 

Tabin Swehti was the Burmese king who helped to uni¬ 
fy the country as part of what is known as the Second 
Burmese Empire or the Toungoo dynasty, created by his 
father, Minkyinyo, in 1486 and lasting until 1752. How¬ 
ever, it was Tabin Swehti who was responsible for unify¬ 
ing the kingdom and identifying and adopting cultural 
institutions under which the country and its people could 
live together. 

Burma was divided into territories held by differ¬ 
ent ethnic minorities, principal among whom were the 
Burmans, the Shans, and the Mons. Tabin Swehti was 
a member of the numerically largest Burman group but 
he recognized the need to forge a sense of national unity 
to persuade the Mons in particular that they should be 
part of his state. He ascended the throne in 1531 and 
at once set out to defeat the Shans in Upper Burma. 
The Shans were members of the Tai family, which had 
migrated to the region. Having achieved this goal, Tabin 
Shwehti established his capital at Toungoo on the river 
Sittang and then dispatched a military campaign to con¬ 
quer the Irrawaddy delta region and, in particular, the 
Mon capital of Pegu. By 1544, he had not only achieved 
this but defeated a Shan counterattack at Prome to the 
north and arranged for his coronation as king of all 
Burma at the ancient city of Pagan. This represented the 
peak of Tabin Swehti’s career for he was later defeated 
in his next two campaigns, first against coastal Arakan 


to the west and then against the rebellious Siamese Tais 
of Ayutthaya, bolstered by Mon refugees from Pegu. 
Disappointed, the king is said to have turned to drink 
for consolation and was assassinated in 1550. He was 
succeeded by his brother-in-law and chief general, Bay- 
innuang, who was responsible for extending Burmese 
power to an even greater extent. Nevertheless, Tabin 
Swehti is credited with uniting regions of Burma that 
had been torn apart since the Mongol invasion in the 
second half of the 13th century. 

Tabin Swehti’s conquest of the Mons was long and 
bitter. Pegu was only taken after recourse to a stratagem 
after four years of bitter conflict. He recognized that the 
Mons had a high culture (and had enjoyed a period of 
independence of their own since the Mongol conquest) 
and did what he could to conciliate them. This inspired 
him to take up a number of Mon practices and cultures, 
including adopting the Mon hairstyle. His legacy was to 
provide a unified state that formed the basis of further 
expansion and the reduction of internecine conflict. 

Further reading: Aung, Maung Htin. A History of Burma. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1967; Chain, Tun Aung. 
“Pegu in Politics and Trade, Ninth to Seventeenth Centuries.” 
In Recalling Lost Pasts: Autonomous History in Southeast 
Asia, edited by Sunait Chutintaranond and Chris Baker. Chi- 
ang Mai: Silkworm Books, 2002; Hall, D. G. E. A History of 
South-East Asia. Basingstoke, UK: Macmillan, 1994. 
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Taj Mahal 

There are very few buildings in the world more famous 
than the Taj Mahal, a queen’s mausoleum in Agra, In¬ 
dia. The sense of romance that the Taj Mahal invokes 
was developed as a result of British fascination with 
this structure during the late 18th century and has con¬ 
tinued into the 21st century. 

This monument was built by the Mughal emperor 
Shah Jahan after his favorite wife, Mumtaz Mahal, 
died while giving birth in 1631. Shah Jahan was deeply 
affected by her passing, and her body was carried from 
Burhanpur to Agra to be entombed until the comple¬ 
tion of the Taj Mahal. 

In 1631, Shah Jahan began the construction of the 
Taj Mahal. Despite the fact that a massive labor force 
was involved in its construction, it took approximately 
17 years to complete the main structure. A small vil¬ 
lage of artisans was created near the site in order to 
accommodate their immediate needs. In fact, many of 
the materials used for the construction of the Taj Mahal 
originated from China, Egypt, and Tibet, and a large 
number of people were involved, including Europeans. 

The layout of the Taj Mahal has symbolic mean¬ 
ing; its main gate symbolizes a barrier between the 
outside world and the purity and serenity of the inside 
world. It is constructed of white marble, the color of 
purity. The use of water in the garden also symbolizes 
purity, emphasizing the belief that the Taj Mahal is a 
holy site. As one enters the heart of the mausoleum, 
Islamic prayers can be read above the doorway, which 
are recited before a person of the Islamic faith dies. 
It has been rumored that Shah Jahan wanted to con- 
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The Taj Mahal, the most famous monument in India, is a mausoleum 
built by Mughal emperor Shah jahan as a loving tribute to his wife. 


struct a black marble mausoleum for himself beside his 
wife’s. But his son and successor, Aurangzeb, did not 
fulfill his wishes, and he was buried in a separate crypt 
beside his wife. The architecture and decorating of the 
Taj Mahal epitomized the highest achievement of the 
Indo-Islamic artistic style. 

See also Mughal empire. 

Further reading: Edensor, Tim. Tourists at the Taj: Perfor¬ 
mance and Meaning at a Symbolic Site. Oxford: Routledge, 
1998; Eraly, Abraham. The Moghul Throne: The Saga of 
India’s Great Emperors. London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
2003; Ingpen, Robert, and Philip Wilkinson. Encyclopedia 
of Mysterious Places: The Life and Legends of Ancient Sites 
around the World. Toronto: Prospero Books, 1990; Keay, 
John. India: A History. New York: HarperCollins Publish¬ 
ers, 2000. 
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Teresa of Avila and John of the Cross 

(1515-1582 and 1542-1591) religious reformers 

Juan de Yepes y Alvarez, later known as John of the 
Cross, was born in 1542 in Fontiveros, a small town 
north of Avila, Spain. John’s father died when he was 
three and his mother was left to provide for her three 
sons, one of whom died in childhood. From the age of 
nine to 22, John lived in Medina del Campo, where he 
was fortunate to have the help of Don Alonso de Tole¬ 
do, who provided him with a job as an orderly in a hos¬ 
pital and who paid for his studies at the Jesuit school. 
In 1563, John entered the Carmelite monastery of Santa 
Ana in Medina del Campo; from there he was sent to 
study for the priesthood at the University of Salamanca. 
He was an excellent student, yet he always found time 
to dedicate to prayer and to helping the poor. John was 
ordained a priest in 1566. A year later, he met Teresa 
of Avila and, at her urging, he joined in her efforts to 
reform the Carmelite order in Spain. 

The story of the life of John of the Cross is inter¬ 
twined with the story of the life of Teresa of Avila. Tere¬ 
sa was born into a well-to-do family in Avila, Spain, 
in 1515. Hers was a generation when the Reconquista 
Christians threw out Muslim overlords of Spain. It was 
a time of knights, chivalry, and fierce religious devotion 
reflected in her own writing and ideals. 

She entered the Carmelite Convent of the Incarna¬ 
tion in 1535. After 20 years in the convent, at the age of 
39, Teresa experienced a deeper conversion and a desire 
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to return to the primitive Carmelite rule of Mount Car¬ 
mel. The Carmelite order in Spain had lapsed in the 
observance of the rule of poverty, prayer, and seclusion 
lived out by the first hermits. Teresa felt called by God 
to bring about a reform in the practices of her religious 
order. She established her first house for nuns in 1562. 

She was looking for someone to help her with the 
reform of the friars when she heard about John. She 
arranged to meet John in 1567 and convinced him to 
join her cause. He inaugurated the first house of Dis- 
calced (barefoot) friars in Durelo, Spain, in 1568. The 
friars adopted the more ascetic and contemplative 
observance of the primitive rule that involved a very 
simple lifestyle and many hours of prayer. They made 
some changes to the rule that allowed them to leave the 
monastery to preach and to hear the confessions of the 
nuns. John traveled extensively in his work to reform 
the order. 

The efforts made by Teresa and John to bring about 
reform were met with mixed response. While many sup¬ 
ported their efforts, some were threatened by the chang¬ 
es they were making. John was arrested several times by 
his own religious brothers. He spent nine months as a 
prisoner in a six-by-10 room at the monastery of the 
Carmelite friars in Toledo. During his imprisonment, 
John composed some of the poetry for which he would 
later be famous. After his escape from prison, John was 
elected superior of the Monastery of Calvario. For the 
next eight years, he served as superior of various houses 
of the Discalced friars in Andalusia, traveling extensive¬ 
ly in his efforts to support the reform. In 1589, he left 
Granada and went to Segovia, where he lived until he 
became ill in 1591. As a result of the painful medical 
practices of his day and the scandalous neglect of the 
prior who held an old grudge against him, John’s con¬ 
dition worsened. He died at the age of 49 in the year 
1591. His body was moved in 1603 to Segovia, where 
it still resides. 

SAINTHOOD DECLARED 

John was declared a saint by the Catholic Church in 
1726, and he was made a doctor of the church in 1926. 
He is best known for his poetry and prose reflecting 
his spiritual wisdom and his profound, very personal 
relationship with God. His major works are four books 
that consist of prose commentary on four of his most 
famous poems: The Ascent of Mount Carmel, The Dark 
Night, The Spiritual Canticle, and The Living Flame 
of Love. The remaining of John’s correspondence with 
others gives a taste of the personal, affectionate rela¬ 
tionship that he had with those he counseled. John was 


an artist, a mystic, and, above all else, he was a lover of 
Christ, who lived a life of charity and service to others. 

Teresa is most known for her instruction on spiri¬ 
tuality and prayer. Her most important works include 
Interior Castles, The Way of Perfection, Foundations, 
and her own account of her life. All of the correspon¬ 
dence between John of the Cross and Teresa of Avila 
has been lost or destroyed. 

See also Loyola, Ignatius of, and the Society of Jesus. 

Further reading: Kavanaugh, Kieran, and Otilio Rodriguez, 
trans. The Collected Works of St. Teresa of Avila. Washing¬ 
ton, DC: Institute of Carmelite Studies, 1985; Kavanaugh, 
Kieran, and Otilio Rodriguez, trans. The Collected Works 
of St. John of the Cross. Washington, DC: ICS Publications, 
1991; Matthew, Iain. The Impact of God. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1995; Medwick, Cathleen. Teresa of Avila: 
The Progress of a Soul. New York: Image Books, 1999. 
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Thirty Years' War 

The Thirty Years’ War was a series of wars, escalat¬ 
ing from armed clashes of German princes to military 
confrontations involving all major European mon- 
archs from 1618 to 1648. It was a crucial stage in the 
ongoing European wars of religion between Catholi¬ 
cism and Protestantism. It was also the first civil war in 
continental Europe that mixed religious conflict with 
traditional princely territorial ambitions and emerging 
sentiments of national unity and transnational geopo¬ 
litical balance of power. 

In 1617, Ferdinand of Styria (1578-1637), the 
Habsburg heir apparent to the imperial throne of the 
Holy Roman Empire, was elected to be king of Bohe¬ 
mia. The Calvinists, the majority in Bohemia, revolt¬ 
ed against their new Catholic king. In May 1618, a 
group of Calvinist noblemen threw the two most hated 
Habsburg councilors from the Hradschin Castle’s win¬ 
dow into a ditch, severely injuring both. This incident, 
termed the “defenestration of Prague,” put the Calvin¬ 
ists in temporary control over Bohemia and spread the 
religious conflict into surrounding principalities. 

In 1619, Ferdinand succeeded to the throne of 
the Holy Roman Empire as Emperor Ferdinand II. In 
Bohemia, the Calvinists openly rejected Ferdinand as 
their king and offered the Crown to Frederick V of 
the Palatinate. In response, Ferdinand II secured sup¬ 
port from the papacy and the Catholic kings of Spain 
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and Poland and formed an alliance with Maximilian I, 
duke of Bavaria (1573-1651) and leader of the German 
Catholic League. In November 1620, Catholic forces 
invaded Bohemia and defeated Frederick’s Union at the 
Battle of White Mountain. The Bohemian phase of the 
Thirty Years’ War ended with Catholic victory in 1623. 
Emperor Ferdinand recovered his Bohemian throne, 
and Maximilian acquired Palatinate after Frederick was 
deposed and his Union dissolved. 

In 1625, as the triumphs of the Catholic forces 
enabled Ferdinand to restore centralized monarchi¬ 
cal power over Austria and Bohemia, Christian IV (r. 
1588-1648), Lutheran king of Denmark and duke 
of Holstein, intervened to rescue the German Protes¬ 
tants. However, his army was no match for the Catho¬ 
lic League. Ferdinand secured assistance not only from 
Tilly, but also from Albrecht von Wallenstein, a Bohe¬ 
mian nobleman, who was a Lutheran by birth, then a 
converted Catholic, and now an ambitious mercenary 
with an eye on the Bohemian Crown lands. 

After a series of military victories, Tilly and Wal¬ 
lenstein scattered the renegade German princes and 
compelled Christian IV to make peace in 1628. The 
Danish phase of the war ended again with Catholic vic¬ 
tory. In 1629, Emperor Ferdinand issued the Edict of 
Restitution. The edict outlawed Calvinism, restored the 
former ecclesiastic territories to the Catholic Church, 
and restricted the right of legal appeal to the imperial 
diet by the Protestant princes. 

The edict alienated the German Protestant princes. 
Meanwhile, the alliance between Spain and the Empire 
alarmed Lutheran king Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden 
(r. 1611-32) and King Louis XIII of France (r. 1610- 
43) and his chief minister, Armand-Jean du Plessis, 
duc and cardinal de Richelieu. In the summer of 
1630, the Swedish king, encouraged by the French Car¬ 
dinal Richelieu and supported by the German Protes¬ 
tant princes, invaded Germany. After winning a few 
noteworthy battles in the early stage, he crushed Tilly’s 
Catholic League army in the battlefield at Breitenfeld in 
September of 1631. 

Facing this defeat, Ferdinand was forced to turn to 
Wallenstein, who had been disgraced by the German 
Catholic powerhouses for his greedy and fast expan¬ 
sion of personal power. In November 1632, Wallenstein 
led his newly formed army, engaged the Swedish force 
at the Battle of Lutzen, and killed King Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus on the battlefield. He then entered into a secret 
negotiation with the Swedes. Because of his treachery, 
Ferdinand deprived him of his command and ordered 
his assassination in February 1634. The Swedish phase 


of the war ended with the Treaty of Prague of 1635, 
under which the Edict of Restitution was suspended 
and the Empire’s constitutional order was restored to 
pre-1618 conditions. 

Louis XIII and his cardinal became increasingly dis¬ 
turbed by any possible settlement that would give the 
Habsburgs in Europe opportunities to mount attacks 
against France—from Spain in the south, the Nether¬ 
lands in the north, and from a number of Habsburg 
territories in the east. A few days before the Treaty of 
Prague was finalized, France declared war on Spain. In 
retaliation, Spain invaded France and defeated Swe¬ 
den, the French ally, at the Battle of Wittstock in 1636. 
Meanwhile, the German Imperial armies, now com¬ 
bining the Catholics and the Protestants allied with a 
new sense of national unity, marched into France, forc¬ 
ing the French back in Alsace and Lorraine, ravaging 
Burgundy and Champagne, and threatening Paris. The 
French, supported by Dutch Protestants, carried out a 
few successful counterattacks but could not gain a clear 
advantage over the enemy. 

However, the deaths of Emperor Ferdinand (1637), 
Cardinal Richelieu (1642), and Louis XIII (1643) grad¬ 
ually slowed down the momentum of the war, and 
both the new emperor Ferdinand III and the new cardi¬ 
nal Mazarin under the child king Louis XIV began to 
work toward a peace settlement in 1643. The German 
people, after suffering from three decades of havoc of 
war, political treacheries, religious bloodshed, and eco¬ 
nomic devastation, had to live miserably for another 
fives years to see peace. 

The Peace of Westphalia was finally reached in 
October 1648, composed of a set of treaties among the 
enemies in the Thirty Years’ War. It reorganized Ger¬ 
many into a very loose confederation with a unified 
diet and unified army. The emperor remained in place 
symbolically as feudal overlord for the purpose of rec¬ 
ognizing and protecting “German Liberties.” The peace 
legalized Calvinism, gave it equal status as Catholicism 
and Lutheranism, and recognized the rights of religious 
minorities in the electorates and principalities. In short, 
the peace treaties announced little new but redrew a con¬ 
stitutional framework, which would guarantee a decen¬ 
tralized Germany for another two centuries. However, 
the territorial changes defined in the treaties did help 
the rise of Prussia to challenge the traditional authority 
of Habsburg Austria in the Holy Roman Empire. 

In Europe, the peace marked the rapid decline of 
support for prolonging the ongoing wars of religion, 
and fresh sentiments of national unity, national interest, 
and national defense would gradually reshape European 
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peoples and states. It also helped promote transnational 
cooperation and alliance. The immediate consequences 
of the Thirty Years’ War in European geopolitics were 
the isolation and decline of Spain and the rise of France 
as the dominant power till the French Revolution at the 
end of the 18th century. 

See also Calvin John; Counter-Reformation (Catho¬ 
lic Reformation) in Europe; Habsburg dynasty; Lu¬ 
ther, Martin; Reformation, the. 
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tobacco in colonial British America 

Tobacco is an herb native to the Americas. It is believed 
to have originated in South America. In 1535, Jacques 
Cartier found natives on the Canadian island of Mon¬ 
treal using tobacco. The root of the word tobacco comes 
from the native word for pipe or instrument used to 
consume tobacco among some native people. 

Sir John Hawkins took tobacco to England about 
1564 although some Englishmen may have been smoking 
tobacco before this. In less than two centuries, tobacco 
was the most important export of the English colonies in 
North America. It remained a main export of the United 
States until the addictive and destructive effects of tobac¬ 
co use became widely understood in the 20th century. 

Among natives of the Americas, tobacco use gen¬ 
erally had a ceremonial aspect. There is disagreement 
whether tobacco was always ceremonial or was used 
in everyday life among indigenous Americans. Because 
Native Americans believed tobacco was a gift from the 
spiritual world, they used it as a healing herb. Tobacco 
was used for toothaches and earaches and as a painkill¬ 
er and antiseptic. Tobacco was an important gift item 
to seal commitments and social arrangements among 
Native Americas. In North America, a pipe was gener¬ 
ally used in tobacco ceremonies. 
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GROWTH OF COLONIES 

The future of the colonies in British North America, 
especially Virginia, grew because of the production of 
tobacco. Tobacco production affected the economic, 
social, and geographical development of much of the 
southern United States. John Rolfe of Jamestown col¬ 
ony in Virginia in 1612 was the first to find a means 
of curing tobacco so it could withstand the trip across 
the Atlantic to Europe. Sailors spread the habit of pipe 
smoking to northern Europe. When tobacco was intro¬ 
duced into European society, it became popular as a 
medicinal herb. Sir Walter Raleigh persuaded Queen 
Elizabeth I to smoke tobacco in 1600. Although 
tobacco growing soon began in many parts of the 
world, including Europe, the British North American 
colonies soon became the primary source of tobacco for 
much of the world. 

The English obtained tobacco by growing it in their 
colonies. King James I of England was one of the first 
to label smoking a filthy, unhealthful habit of lazy peo¬ 
ple. However, his dislike of tobacco did not prevent him 
from collecting taxes on the importation of tobacco into 
England. The Spanish Inquisition banned two other 
Native American drugs, coca and peyote but, as had 
King James I, respected the revenue tobacco brought to 
Spain and did not ban it. 

When the Dutch discovered tobacco, they saw it 
as a bond with the other major Protestant country of 
Europe, England. Unlike the English, the Dutch sought 
to gain tobacco by trading for it. The Dutch focus in 
the New World became setting up trading posts to buy 
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tobacco rather than establishing colonies to grow it. 
The production of tobacco was highly labor intensive. 
At first, indentured servants from Europe labored to 
produce tobacco but by 1675, African slaves replaced 
them. Besides labor, the production of tobacco required 
large amounts of land. 

The coastal areas of Virginia and Maryland had 
lost nine-tenths of their Native American population 
in a smallpox epidemic in 1617-19. This left land open 
for the cultivation of tobacco. As indentured servants 
won their freedom, they too became tobacco grow¬ 
ers. Soon the North American colonists needed more 
land to grow tobacco. Tobacco quickly removes the 
nutrients from the soil in which it is grown. Colonists 
traded with Native Americans for their land and forced 
the native population farther from the Atlantic coast. 

While the tidewater colonies of Virginia and 
Maryland were engaged in growing tobacco, some 
northern colonies were forbidding the use of tobacco. 
In 1632, the Massachusetts Court of Assistants and 
General Court levied fines on persons caught “taking” 
tobacco. Later the colonies of New Netherland (now 
New York) banned smoking. Connecticut banned the 
public smoking of tobacco in 1647. Some bans on 
smoking were more concerned with the danger of fire 
caused by smoking materials. The Articles of Piracy 
had rules controlling the smoking of an open pipe on 
board a pirate ship. 

The Navigation Act in 1651 allowed only English 
ships to import tobacco into England. This angered the 
Dutch, the Scottish merchants, and the colonies. The 
Second Navigation Act of 1660 required colonists to 
sell tobacco only to the English. Fully 90 percent of all 
tobacco imported to Europe came through England. 
These acts were the beginning of what the colonists 
in British North America would see as tyrannical 
treatment by the British government. 

USED AS CURRENCY 

The value of tobacco was so high and reliable that it 
was used as currency in the colonies. When inferior- 
quality tobacco appeared in North American exports, 
Virginia enacted the Inspection Act of 1730. This 
regulation of export of tobacco required the product 
to pass through government-controlled warehouses, 
where it was inspected and approved for export from 
Virginia. The size of hogsheads, the barrels in which 
tobacco was packed, was also regulated. Soon Mary¬ 
land enacted its own inspection acts. 

Since the planting of tobacco quickly exhausted the 
land, land was not the measure of wealth; rather wealth 


resided in the number of slave laborers a family owned. 
Most people who owned land owned slaves. Unlike 
slave holders in the Caribbean, North American colo¬ 
nists encouraged their slaves to have children. Slaves 
were not viewed as an expendable commodity. Tobacco 
was one reason why the culture of the southern colo¬ 
nies was different from that of the northern colonies. 
Villages were less important in tobacco-growing areas 
because people had to live farther apart. Landowning 
families often controlled the local government, unlike 
in the more democratic communities in New England. 

See also natives of North America; slave trade, 
Africa and the. 

Further reading: Gately, Iain. Tobacco: A Cultural History 
of How an Exotic Plant Seduced Civilization. New York: 
Grove Press, 2001; Kulikoff, Allan. Tobacco and Slaves: 
The Development of southern Cultures in the Chesapeake, 
1680-1800. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1986; Price, Jacob M. Tobacco in Atlantic Trade: 
The Chesapeake, London and Glasgow, 1675-1775. Aider- 
shot, Hampshire, UK: Ashgate Publishing, Limited, 1996; 
Tobacco News and Information, Timeline. Available online. 
URL: www.tobacco.org/resources/history/Tobacco_History 
(cited December 2005). 

Nancy Pippen Eckerman 

Tokugawa bakuhan system, Japan 

The Tokugawa shoguns were the de facto rulers of Japan 
from 1603 to 1867, when emperors, symbolic rulers of 
the country, bestowed the title of shogun on the Toku¬ 
gawa clan. After the Battle of Sekigahara in 1600, 
the first shogun, Ieyasu, instituted a form of government 
that established the dominance of the Tokugawa fam¬ 
ily completed under his grandson Iemitsu. They enacted 
laws to control Japan’s polity, society, and economy un¬ 
der the Tokugawas’ centralized authority. The center of 
the Tokugawa power was the Kanto Plain around Edo 
(Tokyo). The bakufu that they instituted unified Japan 
after the Warring States Era, brought peace to the land 
for 250 years, and created a vibrant domestic economy 
that flourished in a strict hierarchical society. 

SOCIAL ORDER 

Ieyasu’s policy to establish Tokugawa hegemony began 
with freezing the social order. Adapting China’s Confu- 
cian system, Japanese society was organized into four 
classes, in descending order, scholar-officials (samurai), 
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peasants, artisans, and merchants. The samurai and 
their families composed about 6 percent of the popula¬ 
tion. Since peace prevailed, the samurai became edu¬ 
cated to perform bureaucratic tasks of administration 
and tax collection. 

They were the only men allowed to carry a sword, 
which became a symbol of their social superiority. They 
were paid a stipend according to their rank by the lord, 
or daimyo, in whose domain they lived. Samurai were 
supposed to cultivate and follow a strict ethical code of 
behavior called Bushido, of duty to the shogun, disci¬ 
plined lifestyle, and frugal living. Peasants were to live 
and work on the land and could not marry with samurai. 
Peasants were not allowed to sell their land. Artisans 
worked their crafts orgainized in guilds, and merchants 
belonged at the lowest levels of society, despised for an 
unproductive life. There was some mobility between 
artisans and merchants. Tokugawa Ieyasu created their 
strictly hierarchical society to preempt social chaos and 
rebellion. Their stability may have been welcomed by 
the Japanese themselves as it created stability after a 
protracted period of warfare. 

GOVERNMENT STUCTURE 

The basis of Tokugawa power was control of the land. 
Under the shogun were daimyo or feudal lords, who 
governed land given to them by the shogun, called 
ban. Since powerful daimyo could pose challenges 
to the Tokugawa, Ieyasu immediately set about shuf¬ 
fling the domains of various daimyo ; these numbered 
295 but after the reallocation of lands there were 
reduced to 267. 

About a quarter of the han lands were put under 
direct Tokugawa family control. Ieyasu redistributed 
the remainder among the daimyo on the basis of their 
allegiance to him. Ieyasu, Hidetada, and Iemitsu then 
created a structure by which Tokugawa hegemony was 
ensured. Daimyo were classified into three categories: 

(1) sbimpan were members of the Tokugawa family, 

(2) fudai (hereditary nobles) were those daimyo who 
had been allied with the Tokugawa before the Battle of 
Sekigahara, and (3) the tozama (outside nobles) were 
those who had surrendered to Tokugawa dominance 
after the battle. Since tozama were least reliable, their 
ban were strategically placed the farthest from Edo or 
between two fudai domains; the intent was to watch 
for any signs of rebellion. 

The Buke Sho-Hatto, or Ordinances for the Mili¬ 
tary Houses, was first passed by Ieyasu in 1615 and 
then firmly reiterated by Iemitsu in 1635. These ordi¬ 
nances were a code of conduct for the daimyo. They 


included the sankin kotai system, which required that 
every daimyo live in Edo every other year for a full 
year; if he could not do so then he had to send his fam¬ 
ily to Edo. Also, a daimyo’s chief wife and heir had to 
be left in Edo at all times as permanent hostages. The 
requirement was expensive for the daimyo because they 
had to travel back and forth with large retinues and 
also had to maintain two residences, one in their own 
domains, another in Edo. Marriages between daimyo 
families could not take place without the shogun’s 
permission. The impressive castle-towns in which the 
daimyo resided, called the jokamacbi, were put under 
shogunal surveillance and repairs or improvements to 
the castles needed permission from the shogun. Nota¬ 
bly, the tozama daimyos were excluded from playing 
any active role in the bakufu. 

The daimyo were required to model their gov¬ 
ernment on that of the bakufu. A collective form of 
government developed. The shogun was assisted by 
councilors in administration. Usually four or five roju 
were selected from among the fudai daimyo who con¬ 
trolled the finances, made policy decisions, and dealt 
with officialdom. Theoretically, the daimyo were free 
to manage their local affairs and retain their own vas¬ 
sals, who received stipends in kind from them. Initially, 
the bakufu closely supervised the daimyo. In the first 
50 years of Tokugawa rule, there were 281 cases of 
daimyo moved from one han to another, and 213 of 
domain confiscation because of misrule or lack of an 
heir. Later, the daimyo replicated the shogunal system 
of government in their han. The bakufu’s interference 
in the bans was reduced. 

The main task of the civil officials in both baku¬ 
han was to collect taxes. Rice was the primary form 
of taxation; the unit of rice, called koku , was equal to 
4.97 bushels. The bakufu’ s landholdings yielded 7 mil¬ 
lion koku out of the total 30 million koku produced 
nationwide; hence it enjoyed the most revenue. The 
common people lived on five koku of rice per capita 
per annum. The bakufu reserved the right to control 
all matters related to foreign affairs, minting and dis¬ 
tribution of gold and silver coins, and interhan trans¬ 
portation. The machinery for collecting taxes was 
small and efficient. The bakuhan levied taxes on an 
entire village; it was decided within the village what 
each household paid as taxes. Junior-ranking samurai 
oversaw the collection of taxes. Nearly all the taxes 
were deposited to the bakufu and han treasuries. 

The bakufu is military force. It consisted of samu¬ 
rai recruited from Tokugawa lands. These were divid¬ 
ed into two categories: 5,000 standard-bearers who 
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enjoyed high rank, and 18,000 middling rank and 
footsoldiers. In addition, the daimyo were required 
to provide armies and ammunition whenever the 
shogun needed them, which was infrequent. Samurai 
were used more for policing than as active warriors 
throughout the era. Fudai and Shimpan daimyo, and 
their samurai, kept watch over the tozama domains 
for a possible challenge to Tokugawa authority. 

The bakuhan system remained largely unchanged 
from the 1600s into the 1860s, an era of stability, 
economic growth, and peace internally and external¬ 
ly. There were only local rebellions, easily suppressed. 
However, the shogunate was never able to tame the 
tozama daimyo and it was the ban of Choshu, Sat- 
suma, and Tosa who eventually challenged the Toku¬ 
gawa in the 1860s, bringing the Edo era to an end. 

See also Tokugawa Ieyasu. 

Further reading: Duus, Peter. Modern Japan. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1998; Hane, Mikiso. Modern 
Japan: A Historical Survey. Boulder and London: Westview 
Press, 1986; Reischauer, Edwin O. Japan: The Story of a 
Nation. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1990; Sansom, George. 
The History of Japan, Vols. 2 and 3. Stanford, CA: Stan¬ 
ford University Press, 1986; Totman, Conrad D. Politics in 
the Tokugawa Bakufu, 1600-1843. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1988. 

Jyoti Grewal 

Tokugawa Hidetada 

(1579-1632) Japanese ruler 

The second shogun of the Tokugawa family, Hidetada 
lived in his powerful father’s shadow until the latter’s 
death in 1616. He was Tokugawa Ieyasu’s third son; 
his two older brothers had died, making him Ieyasu’s 
successor. Hidetada nominally assumed the title of 
shogun in 1605 when his father voluntarily retired, 
but as long as Ieyasu lived, Hidetada’s role was to 
learn from and implement the policies of his father. He 
was a careful student, who watched his father build his 
realm for the family and the bakuhan system. Among 
Hidetada’s achievements were the continued organiz¬ 
ing of the Bakufu and development of domestic com¬ 
merce. Both of these ensured the Tokugawa family’s 
political and economic dominance in Japan. 

In 1614-15, Hidetada helped his father in leading 
a victorious campaign against Osaka castle that ended 
the residual power of the Toyotomi family. From 1616 


onward, he boldly tamed the domains of vassals who 
might challenge his authority. Domestic commerce 
grew with the expanded control of Hidetada’s govern¬ 
ment. However, he was highly suspicious of foreign 
traders, missionaries, and those Japanese who had 
converted to Christianity. 

Tokugawa Hidetada reinforced Ieyasu’s ban on 
Christianity. In 1617, he had four missionaries execut¬ 
ed. He later ordered the execution of 120 missionaries 
and Japanese Christians and banned any import of 
books related to the Christian religion. Hidetada’s 
severe reservations about all things foreign extended to 
their trading ships as well. In order further to regulate 
foreign presence, he ordered all foreign ships, other 
than Chinese, to dock only in the ports of Nagasaki 
and Hirado. 

The British had already pulled out of Japan because 
of nonprofitable trade relations. Hidetada severed all 
relationships with the Spanish, of whom he was highly 
suspicious because of their Christian influence. Hide¬ 
tada effectively isolated Japan, a stance his son termi¬ 
nated when he became shogun. 

Hidetada had established a relationship with the 
imperial family through the marriage of his daugh¬ 
ter to a member of the royal family. This relationship 
further solidified the base of the Tokugawa family. In 
1623, Hidetada abdicated in favor of his son Iemit- 
su but continued to influence policy of the bakufu as 
retired shogun until his death. 

See also ships and shipping; Tokugawa bakuhan sys¬ 
tem, Japan; Tokugawa Ieyasu; Toyotomi Hideyoshi. 

Further reading: Craig, Albert M. The Heritage of Japanese 
Civilization. NJ: Prentice-Hall, 2003; Reischauer, Edwin 
O. Japan: The Story of a Nation. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1990; Sansom, George. The History of Japan, Vols. 2 and 3. 
Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1986. 

Jyoti Grewal 

Tokugawa Ieyasu 

(1542-1616) Japanese ruler 

Tokugawa Ieyasu was granted by the Japanese emperor, 
the title of shogun in 1603; his family was to rule Japan 
until 1867. In 1605, his son, Tokugawa Hidetada, 
officially took the office of the shogun, but Ieyasu re¬ 
mained the ruler from behind the scenes until his death. 
Reared in an atmosphere of unrelenting civil war among 
different clans of Japan during the Warring States Era, 
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Ieyasu was a remarkable unifier of competing interests 
among warring vassals, and a leader who brought rela¬ 
tive peace to a land torn by centuries of civil war. 

Ieyasu is remembered for his brilliant stratagems, his 
compassion for those enemies who accepted his author¬ 
ity, his skill in managing the rivalries of his generals, his 
commitment to keep Japan united, and his patience. He 
laid the foundations of a political, economic, and social 
system that was to lead to a century of dynamic growth 
in Japan. 

Ieyasu started his political career as a vassal of 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, from whom he learned about 
governance, military planning, and management of 
state affairs. After Hideyoshi’s death, Ieyasu led a 
coalition of vassals against a rival group in the bloody 
Battle of Sekigahara, where he was victorious in 
1600. He later got rid of Hideyoshi’s young heir. He 
already was the master of vast tracts of military hold¬ 
ings in eastern Japan. Entirely ignoring the authority 
of the imperial court, he established his central head¬ 
quarters in EDO (Tokyo); thus, the Tokugawa period 
is also known as the Edo era in Japanese history. He 
built a massive fortified castle with huge concentric 
moats in Edo; it is the Imperial Palace today. From 
here, Ieyasu used his military strength to reorganize 
Japan and to establish a government system called the 
bakufu. 

CENTRALIZED RULE 

The system of rule that Ieyasu established was begun 
by his two predecessors in the 16th century. Because it 
was based on centralized control over daimyo (vassal) 
domains, it is called a feudal structure, though unique¬ 
ly Japanese. 

Ieyasu sought stability for Japan and dominance 
for himself among the landed aristocracy. He demon¬ 
strated administrative skill that matched his military 
abilities. First, he redistributed the lands of the vassals. 
His enemies’ lands were confiscated and distributed to 
his allies as rewards in an organized way. He kept about 
a quarter of the confiscated domains under his family, 
the remainder distributed depending on the seniority 
and allegiance to other clans. The reallocation of about 
265 domains ensured allegiance to the Tokugawa clan 
and stability. 

Moreover, he placed his most trusted vassals to 
keep a close eye on others whose allegiance was unde¬ 
pendable. Ieyasu issued a code of behavior called Buke 
Sho-Hatto, or Ordinances for the Military Houses, 
which limited the power of the feudatories in personal, 
civil, and economic spheres. It required them to seek 


permission from the shogun or his representative for 
all important activities. 

Shogun Ieyasu amassed a huge fortune for the 
Tokugawa clan. This included property rights over 
commercial cities and trading ports such as Nara, 
Nagasaki, Osaka, Kyoto, Edo, and Yamada. He also 
owned profitable gold and silver mines and controlled 
the circulation of all the gold and silver coinage in 
the country. In a surprising turn of events between 
1611 and 1614, Ieyasu issued ordinances prohibit¬ 
ing all teaching and practice of Christianity in Japan, 
deeply affecting political and economic relations of 
the Japanese, Portuguese, and Dutch, and moved 
toward seclusion. However, this seclusion did not hurt 
Japan’s economy, as domestic commerce was robust 
and vigorous. 

Tokugawa Ieyasu was a wealthy but frugal man. His 
sense of discipline directed his efforts in ensuring calm 
and peace for Japan after the civil war. By the time he 
died at 74, he had established his family’s de facto rule, 
which was to last for over two centuries. In so doing, he 
completed the process of reestablishing national unity 
by a combination of military and civilian talent that 
amounted to genius. 

See also Tokugawa bakuhan system, Japan; Tokugawa 
Hidetada. 
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Toledo, Francisco de 

(c. 1520-1584) Spanish viceroy of Peru 

The most important reformer of Spanish administration 
in the newly conquered Andean highlands during the 
early colonial period, Francisco de Toledo, in his capac¬ 
ity as viceroy of Peru (1569-81), was instrumental in 
the transition from the violence and tumult of conquest 
to the emergence of a mature settler society. Described 
by supporters and detractors alike as indefatigable, 
forceful, and ambitious, Toledo arrived in Peru just as 
the last of the civil wars among Spaniards were ebbing. 
His most enduring accomplishment in his 12 years as 
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viceroy was to strengthen and unify the colonial state 
under a grand design intended to consolidate Spanish 
rule and lay the foundations for continuing Spanish 
domination of the Andes and its native inhabitants. 

DISTINGUISHED HERITAGE 

Born in Andalusia, Spain, around 1520, Toledo hailed 
from one of the country’s most distinguished noble 
families. After effectively serving Charles V and 
Philip II, he was selected as viceroy (supreme admin¬ 
istrator and direct representative of the king) of the 
newly conquered territories of New Castile (Peru). 
One of his first acts as viceroy was to launch a bold 
five-year visita , or tour of inspection, of all the Andean 
dominions subjugated by Spain. 

Accompanied by the pomp and majesty appropriate 
to his office, Toledo undertook a census of the entire 
colony; ordered the reduction (forced resettlement) 
of surviving Indian communities into Spanish-style 
towns under the rule of Spanish and native authorities; 
directed the collection of testimonies on the injustice 
and tyranny of Inca rule with the intention of ratify¬ 
ing the morality of the Spanish invasion and conquest; 
abolished the Inca system of mita labor in the Ande¬ 
an highlands and in its stead imposed a new and 
even more onerous system of obligatory native labor 
and tribute; reorganized and streamlined the territory’s 
bureaucracy and administration; revitalized the emer¬ 
gent mining economy, particularly the vast silver mines 
of Potosi and the mercury mines of Huancavelica; and 
issued a vast corpus of laws and decrees that effectively 
limited the autonomy of colonial officials, encomende- 
ros, and other elites while linking their fortunes ever 
more tightly to the well-being of the colonial state. 

Intolerant of dissent or sustained challenge to Span¬ 
ish rule, he also directed the invasion and destruction of 
the neo-Inca state of Vilcabamba, hidden for decades in 
one of the remotest and most inaccessible corners of the 
eastern highlands. His decision to execute by beheading 
the kingdom’s captured ruler, Tupac Amaru, a sentence 
carried out on September 24, 1572, in Cuzco, remains 
among his most controversial actions, even prompting 
a mild rebuke from King Philip, who declared in a letter 
to Toledo that “some things about the execution would 
have been better omitted. ” 

All of these and related measures, commonly 
referred to as the Toledo reforms, had the effect of 
centralizing and strengthening the colonial state and 
laying the groundwork for a mature colonial economy 
and society that for the next two and a half centuries 
would ensure Spanish domination and funnel untold 


riches into Spain, thus marking Toledo as one of the 
most important actors in all of Peruvian history. In 
1581, at the conclusion of his tenure as viceroy, Toledo 
returned to Spain. He died in Seville three years later. 

See also encomienda in Spanish America; Peru, con¬ 
quest of; Peru, Viceroyalty of. 

Further reading: Hemming, John. The Conquest of the Incas. 
New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1970; Stern, Steve 
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quest: Huamanga to 1640. Madison: University of Wiscon¬ 
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Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1938. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Tordesillas, Treaty of 

A modification of the papal Bull of Demarcation 
issued in 1493 by Pope Alexander VI, the Treaty of 
Tordesillas (June 7, 1494) divided the recently discov¬ 
ered New World between its two signatories, Spain and 
Portugal. The treaty created an imaginary pole-to-pole 
meridian in the Atlantic Ocean 370 leagues west of the 
Cape Verde Islands, granting all lands west of the demar¬ 
cation line to Spain, and all lands east of it to Portugal. 

In this era of uncertain geographic knowledge, both 
sides recognized that the division was imprecise and 
unlikely to prevent future conflict. Spain reckoned that 
the newly discovered Indies (Caribbean) fell well within 
its sphere of dominion, while Portugal was mainly inter¬ 
ested in securing its sea route to Asia around Africa’s 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Notably, the treaty was concluded six years before 
the Portuguese, under Pedro Alvares Cabral, dis¬ 
covered Brazil (1500), though once Brazil was on the 
map, there was little doubt that the land fell under 
Portugal’s jurisdiction. 

Thornier problems arose once it became clear that 
the Indies (Americas) lay between Europe and Asia, a 
fact that became clear after Portuguese navigator Vasco 
de Gama’s journey to India and back in 1497-99, 
Spanish explorer Vasco Nunez de Balboa’s discovery 
of the Pacific Ocean in 1513, and Portuguese navigator 
Ferdinand Magellan’s journey to the Pacific around 
the southern tip of South America in 1520 in the ser¬ 
vice of Spain. In the wake of these advances in Europe’s 
knowledge, Portugal refused to abide by a treaty that 
essentially granted all of Asia to its Iberian rival. 
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Thus, following a series of armed conflicts in the 
Moluccas and elsewhere in the Pacific, the Treaty of 
Tordesillas was modified in 1529 in the Treaty of 
Zaragoza, which continued the meridian established 
in 1494 onto the other side of the globe, to a position 
of 145 degrees east. Still, the reality remained that 
military might effectively determined who got what— 
illustrated for example by the case of the Philippines, 
which clearly fell within Portugal’s sphere, yet the 
Spanish first colonized and refused to relinquish until 
the United States took the island-colony in 1898. 
Seen in a broader context, the Treaty of Tordesillas 
represents the earliest instance of European powers’ 
carving up the globe among themselves in pursuit of 
their own domestic, strategic, and imperial designs, 
a tradition that continued well into the 19th century 
and after. 

See also voyages of discovery. 

Further reading: Bakewell, Peter. A History of Latin Ameri¬ 
ca. Oxford: Blackwell, 1997; Parry, John H., and Robert G. 
Keith, eds. New Iberian World: A Documentary History of 
the Discovery and Settlement of Latin America to the Early 
Seventeenth Century. New York: Times Books and Hector & 
Rose, 1984. 
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Toyotomi Hideyoshi 

(1536/37-1598) Japanese general 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi was a Japanese lord who complet¬ 
ed the unification of Japan begun by Oda Nobunaga 
and launched two invasions of the Korean Peninsula. 

Hideyoshi was born the son of a peasant and became 
a soldier in the army of Oda Nobunaga and fought in 
many of his major battles. In 1573, after destroying two 
daimyo, Nobunaga made him a lord of Nagahama, in 
Omi province. In 1587, he assumed a surname, Toyoto¬ 
mi, which means “wealth of the nation.” He continued 
to serve with distinction in Oda’s campaigns. 

Oda was assassinated by a lieutenant in 1582, 
followed by a power struggle during which Hideyo¬ 
shi defeated his rivals in successive campaigns, win¬ 
ning final victory in 1590. As a result, Japan became 
a unified nation after centuries of divisive wars and an 
ineffectual shogunal government. Despite his power, 
Hideyoshi did not assume the title of shogun because 
by tradition that office had been held by a member of 
the Minamoto clan. However, with a faked geneology, 


he assumed high court posts, including that of chancel¬ 
lor, ruling from Kyoto, but also building a formidable 
castle at Osaka. 

Hideyoshi next decided to attack Korea as a base 
to invade China. In 1592, he launched his first invasion 
of Korea, landing his forces at Pusan. The Koreans 
were taken by surprise and offered only token resis¬ 
tance. Seoul, the capital, and Pyongyang in the north 
fell in rapid succession. Korea was saved by the Ming 
government, which eventually sent about 200,000 sol¬ 
diers to repel the Japanese invaders. Korean admiral Yi 
Sun-sin, who built the world’s first metal-plated ships, 
wreaked havoc on Japanese supply lines, compelling 
Hideyoshi to abandon his invasion. Since peace nego¬ 
tiations failed, Hideyoshi renewed his attack in 1597, 
but with his sudden death, the invading forces with¬ 
drew in 1598. 

Hideyoshi left a young son, Toyotomi Hideyori. 
Hideyoshi attempted to ensure the boy’s survival by 
appointing a council of five regents. But by 1600, one 
regent, Tokugawa Ieyasu, had defeated his rivals to 
become shogun and in 1615 exterminated all of Hide- 
yoshi’s heirs. 

Hideyoshi implemented several important domestic 
policies. One was to take a general survey of the land 
as basis to assign jobs to his allies and supporters. To 
prevent future civil wars he ordered the confiscation of 
all swords from peasants and ordered that all Japanese 
remain in their current occupation (warriors, peasants, 
advisers, merchants). He also issued a ban on Christian¬ 
ity and attempted to regulate foreign trade; these poli¬ 
cies would be made effective by his successor. 

See also Bushido, Tokugawa period in Japan. 

Further reading: Berry, Mary Elizabeth. Hideyoshi. Cam¬ 
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Justin Corfield 

Trent, Council of 

The Council of Trent was the longest, and one of the 
most significant, of the General Councils of the Catho¬ 
lic Church. It met at Trent in northern Italy between 
1545 and 1563 (with significant interruptions). 
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While there had been calls on many sides for a 
reforming council of the church to meet since the 15th 
century, this call took on new urgency with the advent 
of the Protestant Reformation. The Emperor Charles 
V, in his negotiations with the Protestant princes of 
Germany, had promised to work for a council, which 
they demanded should be held in German territory. The 
pope and many of the cardinals resisted holding such a 
meeting, arguing that the Protestants would not accede 
to its decisions. Moreover they tended to be suspicious 
of the whole idea of a council, seeing it as a threat to 
papal authority. 

When Paul III (r. 1534-49) became pope, he began 
in earnest to prepare for a council. In 1536, he commis¬ 
sioned a group including Cardinals Gasparo Contarini 
(1483-1542), Reginald Pole (1500-58), Gian Pietro 
Carafa (1476-1559), and Jacopo Sadoleto (1477- 
1547) to study the problems confronting the church. 
Their report, the Consilium de emendanda eccle- 
siae, presented in 1537, advised reform of the papal 
curia, better discipline for bishops, and reform of 
the religious orders. The pope proposed holding the 
council at Mantua, and issued a bull summoning it 
to meet there in 1537. This proved impossible, owing 
to objections by the duke of Mantua, and the coun¬ 
cil was summoned instead to Vicenza in 1538. King 
Francis I of France, as well as the Protestant princes of 
Germany, objected to this proposal, and only six bish¬ 
ops traveled to Vicenza. The pope therefore postponed 
the council once again and entered into negotiations 
with the French king and the emperor. 

Trent was selected as the location for the coun¬ 
cil because while it was in Italy and easily accessible 
to Rome, it was in Imperial territory, meeting the 
objections of both the French and German rulers to 
a council too much subject to papal influence. War 
between France and the Empire delayed the opening 
of the council until after peace was concluded in 1544, 
when Francis I also promised to allow French bish¬ 
ops to attend the council. The bull Laetare Jerusalem, 
issued November 19, 1544, called the council to meet 
at Trent on March 15 (Faetare Sunday) 1545. The 
opening was delayed, however, and the council was 
not actually opened until December 13, 1545 (Gaud- 
ete Sunday). Cardinal Pole was one of the three legates 
who served as presidents for the first sessions, togeth¬ 
er with Cardinal Gian Maria del Monte (1487-1555) 
and Cardinal Marcello Cervini (1501-55). 

The first session of the council included about 40 
bishops and heads of religious orders, who would be 
the voting members, and about 50 theologians. Most 


of the bishops were from Italy and Spain; in spite of 
the king’s earlier promise, French bishops were pre¬ 
vented from attending. The delegates decided to deal 
with decrees concerning the reform of the church’s 
government and practices at the same time as those 
concerning doctrine. Although 25 formal sessions were 
held during the life of the council, only 12 of them 
produced substantive decrees, the rest being concerned 
only with procedure. 

During the first period of the council, most of the 
influential theologians were members of the Domini¬ 
can order, in particular Domingo de Soto (1494-1560), 
as well as the general of the Augustinians, Girolamo 
Seripando (1493-1563). The decrees issued during 
these sessions concerned the definition of the canon 
of Scripture, original sin, justification, and the sacra¬ 
ments, in particular baptism and confirmation. 

The council defined the canon of Scripture as con¬ 
taining the Deuterocanonical books rejected by Prot¬ 
estants and declared that the church recognized both 
the written Scriptures and unwritten traditions. With 
respect to justification, the council condemned both 
the semi-Pelagianism of some late medieval Scholastics 
and the Futheran doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, upholding the necessity for the cooperation of 
free will and charity. Disciplinary decrees passed dur¬ 
ing this time mandated preaching by all bishops and 
other clergy with pastoral offices, demanded that bish¬ 
ops reside in their dioceses, and forbade the holding 
of more than one office involving pastoral care by the 
same person. 

In early 1547, a plague broke out in Trent, and on 
March 8, the council voted to move to Bologna in the 
Papal States. The emperor and a number of bishops 
supporting him refused to agree to this move, and the 
sessions held in Bologna produced no decrees. The 
council was suspended on September 14, 1547, and 
was still awaiting disposition when Paul III died on 
November 10, 1549. 

Cardinal Del Monte, who had presided over the 
council, was elected pope as Julius III, and on Novem¬ 
ber 14, 1550, he issued a bull recalling the council. The 
council resumed at Trent on May 1, 1551. During the 
next two sessions, the council issued decrees concerning 
the sacraments of the Eucharist, penance, and extreme 
unction, and reform decrees dealing with the authority 
of bishops over the clergy in their dioceses. 

Two Jesuit theologians, Diego Fainez (1512-65) 
and Francisco Salmeron (1515-85), who had begun to 
participate in the earlier sessions, were influential during 
this period. The council offered safe conduct to Protes- 
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tants who desired to attend, but the Protestant ambas¬ 
sadors made demands the council would not agree to, 
including that it withdraw its earlier teaching. On April 
28, 1552, as the war between Elector Maurice of Sax¬ 
ony and the emperor threatened to engulf the city of 
Trent, the council voted to suspend for two years. 

Before Julius III could recall the council, he died 
on March 23, 1555. His successor was another former 
president of the council, Cardinal Cervini, who took 
the name Marcellus II. He died, however, after a reign 
of only 22 days. Cardinal Carafa was elected to succeed 
him and reigned as Pope Paul IV from 1555 to 1559 but 
did not recall the council. His successor, Pius IV, issued 
a bull recalling the council on November 29, 1560. 

To bring about an actual meeting required careful 
diplomatic negotiations with Emperor Ferdinand I and 
other monarchs, which were carried out by the pope’s 
nephew and secretary of state, Cardinal Charles Bor- 
romeo (1538-84), later renowned for implementing the 
council’s reforms as archbishop of Milan. 

COUNCIL REOPENED 

The council finally reopened April 28, 1562, and the 
final sessions included many more bishops than had 
attended earlier, including a number of French bishops 
who had been previously forbidden to attend by their 
monarch. Seripando, now a cardinal, was one of the 
legates, and the theologians Salmeron and Lainez con¬ 
tinued to be influential, along with a younger Jesuit, 
Peter Canisius (1521-97), who was particularly con¬ 
cerned with the church in Germany. During the last 
period of the council, decrees were issued concerning 
the celebration of Mass, the sacraments of holy orders 
and matrimony, purgatory, the use of images and relics, 
indulgences, and fasting. 

As with earlier sessions, these decrees mostly upheld 
traditional teaching that had been attacked by Protes¬ 
tants. The decrees concerning marriage embodied the 
most significant change in the church’s teaching, hold¬ 
ing that marriage contracted without at least two wit¬ 
nesses was invalid, and that families could not force 
couples to marry or invalidate their marriages. 

REFORMING DECREES 

Among the reforming decrees of this period was the 
requirement that bishops establish seminaries for 
the training of priests. The application of this provi¬ 
sion had far-reaching implications for the shape of 
the Catholic Church as it entered the modern period. 
Other decrees regulated the lives of monks, friars, and 
nuns; provided for the establishment of an Index of 


Forbidden Books; called on the pope to issue a cat¬ 
echism and revisions of liturgical books; forbade duel¬ 
ing; and abolished the preaching of indulgences for the 
collection of alms, the practice that had occasioned 
Luther’s protest in 1517. 

The council held its final session over two days, 
December 3-4, 1563. The final acts were signed by 255 
bishops and heads of orders. Pope Pius IV confirmed 
the acts of the council in the bull Benedictus Deus, Jan¬ 
uary 26, 1564. The council’s disciplinary reforms were 
implemented only slowly, since they involved overcom¬ 
ing the resistance of many entrenched institutions and 
required the cooperation of secular rulers, many of 
whom saw the provisions of the council as threats to 
their own power and influence over the church. Over 
the next century, however, the application of the decrees 
of the Council of Trent led to a radical transformation 
of the Catholic Church. 

See also Counter-Reformation (Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion) in Europe; Luther, Martin. 
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Tudor dynasty 

The Tudor dynasty includes the reigns of the following 
monarchs: Henry VII (1485-1509), Henry VIII (1509- 
47), Edward VI (1547-53), Queen Mary I (1553-58), 
and Elizabeth I (1558-1603). 

The Tudor dynasty began with the clandestine mar¬ 
riage between Owen Tudor and Catherine of Valois 
and continued the Plantagenet line, although in a much 
modified form. This marriage produced a son, Edmund 
Tudor, who was made 13th earl of Richmond in 1453. 
His son, Henry, was eventually crowned Henry VII after 
his victory at the Battle of Bosworth, ending the Wars 
of the Roses and bringing the Tudors to power. 
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The Tudor dynasty, spanning from Henry VII’s 
reign in 1485 to the death of Elizabeth I in 1603, served 
as the catalyst for England’s maturation from a weak 
country in the Middle Ages into a powerful Renais¬ 
sance state and encompassed some of the most dynamic 
and progressive changes in English history. Although 
marked by intermittent religious strife, this dynasty also 
brought the restructure of English society, the spread of 
capitalism, intellectual and cultural advancements, the 
Protestant Reformation, economic stability, the growth 
of nationalism, the beginnings of the Renaissance, and 
the birth of the Church of England. The 15th and the 
16th centuries were a watershed time in English history 
because of a multitude of events, and the Tudor dynasty 
played a crucial part within the larger scope of both 
English and world history. 

The dynasty’s symbol, the Tudor rose, combined 
the red and white roses of the Lancastrian and Yorkist 
Houses and symbolized the union of the two factions, 
which was cemented by Henry VII in January 1486 
when he married Elizabeth of York, eldest daughter of 
Edward IV. The Tudors began their rule among blood¬ 
shed and treason but left England a more peaceful and 
confident nation. As Henry VII claimed the throne of 
England, he was acutely aware that his succession was 
not absolute. Although pretenders attempted to stake 
claim to the throne during his rule, Henry VII managed 
to remain in power. His son, Henry VIII, succeeded him 
with no dispute regarding his right to rule. 

Henry VIII’s reign was highlighted by his necessi¬ 
ty to secure the Tudors’ claim to the throne through a 
male heir and is remembered for his wives. He married 
six times, producing one son and two daughters. After 
Henry VIII’s death, his young and feeble son Edward 
VI ascended to the throne and ruled for a short time, 
dying of tuberculosis at 15 years old. Before Edward VI 
died, he named Lady Jane Grey, who married the duke 
of Northumberland’s son, as heir to the English throne. 
She ruled for nine days until she was deposed by Mary 
I, imprisoned, and eventually executed. 

Queen Mary’s rule was punctuated by her insis¬ 
tence on reinstating Catholicism and her quest to have 
a child. A devout Catholic and wife of philip of Spain, 
Mary returned England to Catholicism after the Protes¬ 
tant reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI, reinstated the 
heresy laws, and commenced with burning Protestant 
bishops and others at the stake. 

This violent act only served to rally more English¬ 
men to adopt the Protestant faith. At two different times 
Mary believed she was pregnant; however, she bore no 


children. Her signs of pregnancy, a swollen stomach 
and nausea, were believed to be either a stomach or an 
ovarian tumor, and she eventually died in 1558, after 
naming Elizabeth heir to the throne. 

Elizabeth I, the last of the Tudors, found England 
in disarray when she ascended the throne in 1558. Her 
44-year rule provided her with the longevity and the 
ability to solidify England’s dominance in world affairs 
through its development of a formidable navy that 
eventually defeated the Spanish Armada in 1588. 

By the end of her rule, religious strife had largely 
dissipated. The Crown possessed absolute suprem¬ 
acy over Parliament, but the two operated in relative 
cooperation. She refused to marry throughout her life, 
although she was inundated with marriage proposals 
from numerous suitors. Hours before she died, Eliza¬ 
beth named James VI of Scotland to succeed her, end¬ 
ing the Tudor rule and ushering in James I of England 
and the Stuart dynasty. 

Tudor monarchs were known as politically gifted 
and quite charismatic; these traits were reflected in the 
years that they ruled. Henry VIII and Elizabeth I most 
accurately embodied these characteristics within their 
respective rules. As Henry VIII struggled to produce a 
male heir, he created the Church of England and was 
made both political and religious leader of England with 
the Act of Supremacy (1534). The Church of England 
was established by 1536, but its power and future were 
severely threatened by Mary’s reign. The Elizabethan 
Religious Settlement, drafted in two parliamentary 
acts, deftly settled this continuing religious feud. The 
Act of Supremacy (1559) reestablished the Church of 
England’s independence from Rome. The Act of Unifor¬ 
mity (1559) set the order of worship to be used in the 
English Book of Common Prayer and required every 
man to attend church once a week or face a monetary 
fine. The Tudor dynasty changed England from a dis¬ 
jointed nation into a cohesive international power. 

See also Stuart, House of. 
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Valdivia, Pedro de 

(c. 1500-1553) Spanish conquistador 

Pedro de Valdivia, a Spanish conquistador, is best 
known as the conqueror of Chile. He was born about 
1500 at La Serena, Estremadura, Spain. He joined the 
Spanish army at a time of near constant warfare in Eu¬ 
rope. As a soldier in the army of Charles V of Spain, 
Valdivia fought for the Habsburg empire in the Italian 
Wars. He saw action at Flanders and at Pavia in 1525. 
The Battle of Pavia is particularly notable as the first 
major modern battle, illustrating the shift from knights 
in armor and crossbowmen to cannoneers. 

Valdivia went to the New World in 15 35. He took part 
in the prolonged conquest of Venezuela and then joined 
Francisco Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru, in 1532. 
Conspicuous among the conquistadores for his learn¬ 
ing and conceit, Valdivia became the most distinguished 
officer and the highest in rank in Pizarro’s government. 
He commanded Pizarro’s forces at the 1538 Battle of Las 
Salinas, a struggle between Pizarro and other conquista¬ 
dores for control of the city of Cuzco. 

Pizarro was a notoriously difficult man to the 
point where he was eventually assassinated by his fel¬ 
low Spaniards, but Valdivia displayed an ability to get 
along with the conqueror and became his favorite. He 
received the title maestro del campo, or chief officer of 
staff, and appeared set for a prosperous life in Peru. 
However Valdivia had an ambitious nature. He wanted 
both an independent position and a territory of his own. 


He picked Chile for reasons that baffled the other Span¬ 
iards. Chile had such a bad reputation after the failed 
expedition of Diego de Almagro that public opinion 
in Peru held that the land could not feed 50 Spaniards; 
there was no wealth to be had in Chile. Nevertheless, 
Valdivia sought Pizarro’s support to explore and con¬ 
quer the land. In exchange, he surrendered his valuable 
encomienda and a silver mine at Porco. 

In 1539, Pizarro named Valdivia as lieutenant gov¬ 
ernor of Chile and Valdivia set out to claim his territory. 
Valdivia had great trouble recruiting men to accompany 
him in part because he possessed little property. The com¬ 
mander of an expedition in this era had to pay all the 
expenses involved with the movement of troops. Since 
Valdivia had little money, he could afford only a small 
force. He left Cuzco in January 1540 with betweeen five 
and 20 Spanish soldiers, his mistress Ines de Suarez, and 
a Native American auxiliary force of about 1,000 men. 
Along the route to Arequipa, other Spaniards joined him. 
At Tarapaca, Valdivia waited for additional reinforce¬ 
ments, but when the army finally set out across the Ataca¬ 
ma desert, it numbered fewer than 100 Spaniards includ¬ 
ing two priests. Valdivia marched south with the items 
deemed most useful for colonization—European grains, 
principally wheat; domestic animals, especially pigs and 
fowl; and a collection of agricultural implements. 

After 11 months of hardship, skirmishes with Indi¬ 
ans, and internal conflicts, Valdivia’s forces arrived in 
the valley of the Mapocho. Almost immediately they 
were attacked by an Indian army led by the local chief, 
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Michimalonco. The Spaniards eventually drove off the 
Indian warriors. At Copiapo, seven months after Valdiv¬ 
ia’s journey had begun, he took possession of Chile in 
the name of the Spanish Crown. Soon after, he convinced 
the local Indians to aid in the construction of Chile’s 
first European-style city, Santiago, in February 1541. 
Less than a month later, Valdivia created a cabildo (gov¬ 
erning council), which in turn, called upon Valdivia to 
make himself governor of Chile in the name of the king 
of Spain rather than as Pizarro’s lieutenant. After per¬ 
functory objections, Valdivia agreed. Unfortunately for 
the Spaniards, on September 11, 1541, the Araucani- 
an Indians (Southwestern South AMERicAjattacked 
Santiago and burned it to the ground. 

The war for Chile would consume the remainder of 
Valdivia’s life. He spent the next years pushing south from 
Santiago, warring against the Araucanians, and establish¬ 
ing a number of fort towns including Concepcion, La Impe¬ 
rial (present-day Carahue), Valdivia, and Villarrica. With 
the creation of each city, Valdivia handed out encomiendas 
to selected conquistadores, thereby granting them author¬ 
ity to collect tribute from the Indians in their jurisdiction 
and take charge of the process of Christianizing the Native 
Americans. Religious orders were also granted encomien¬ 
das by the conquistador. Since the indigenous Chileans 
had little accumulated wealth, tribute typically took the 
form of forced labor in the mines or gold washings. 

Not surprisingly, the Indians put up a fierce resis¬ 
tance to enslavement. In 1548, Valdivia received aid and 
reinforcements from Peru, raising the number of Span¬ 
iards in Chile to 500 men. It would not be enough, since 
the Spanish troops were stretched so thinly throughout 
the country. On December 25, 1553, the Araucanians 
were under the command of Lautaro, a former groom 
of Valdivia’s who had acquired knowledge of Span¬ 
ish tactics and weaknesses during his time as a slave. 
Lautaro lured Valdivia into a trap. The Araucanians 
defeated the Spaniards in the Battle of Tucapel, killing 
Valdivia and all 50 of the men who had accompanied 
him. Although legend holds that the Indians captured 
Valdivia and poured molten gold down his throat in 
reference to the wealth that he so brutally sought, it 
is more likely that his decapitated head ended up on 
the point of an Araucanian lance. This was the Indians’ 
customary treatment of conquered enemies. 

Following Valdivia’s death, most of the Spaniards 
fled southern Chile for Santiago. The Spanish remained 
a presence only at the fort of Valdivia. Chile remained 
in a constant state of war until the 17th century. 

See also Habsburg dynasty; Peru, conquest of; silver 
in the Americas; Potosi (silver mines of Colonial Peru). 
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Valois dynasty 

The branch of the Capet family who ruled France from 
1328 to 1589, the Valois, descended from 1285 when 
Philip III gave the county of Valois to his brother Charles. 
Charles’s son succeeded to the throne of France when the 
direct male line of the Capets failed in 1328. The succes¬ 
sion was challenged by the English king Edward III, who 
claimed a closer link to the Crown via his mother, the 
sister of the last king. This was one direct cause of the 
Hundred Years’ War. 

There were three branches of Valois kings. The first 
was the direct line, reigning 1328-1498. The second 
was the Orleans branch, which reigned in the person of 
just one monarch, Louis XII. This branch dates to 1392 
when the younger son of Charles V, noted poet Louis, 
was given the Duchy of Orleans. His descendant, Louis 
XII (1498-1515), succeeded in 1498. 

The third branch, the House of Angouleme, which 
reigned from 1515 to 1589, also descended from Duke 
Charles of Orleans. When the male line of this family 
ended, it went to another branch of the royal family, the 
Bourbon dynasty, under Salic Law, which limited the 
royal succession to a paternal male relative. 

The first king of the Valois family, Philip VI (1328-50), 
was unfortunate as he faced the great defeat of Crecy fol¬ 
lowed by the Black Death that took approximately one- 
third of France’s population. The second king, John the 
Good (1350-64), was captured at the Battle of Poitiers 
(1356) and spent the rest of his time as a prisoner of the 
English. This was a low point for France, as much of the 
country was occupied and facing civil unrest. 

The later kings of the first branch proved more 
capable. Charles V (1364-80), often called the wisest 
of the Valois, was able to win back most of the English 
conquest but died young. His successor, Charles VI 
(1380-1422), succeeded as a child, gave promise of 
ability, but succumbed to insanity in 1392. Thereafter, 
the French realm slid back into anarchy and eventual 
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English invasion by Henry V, whose victory at Agin- 
court and intrigue by the House of Burgundy eventually 
led to a treaty in 1420 that made the English king, as 
the husband of Catherine of France, the heir. Perhaps 
half of France fell under English control. 

The next king, Charles VII (1422-61), was not a 
great king but was called “the well-served” because of 
his advisers and aides. A series of events led to the even¬ 
tual expulsion of the English from France during Charles 
VIPs reign. First, Joan of Arc inspired the French in her 
quest to rid her country of England. Then Charles’s rela¬ 
tives persuaded him to establish the first standing army so 
as to reduce dependence on unreliable nobles. Addition¬ 
ally, the financier Jacques Coeur established a tax system 
to support the army. Together, these factors empowered 
the French to shake off English rule altogether. 

Fouis XI (1461-83), who along with Charles V, is 
considered the ablest of the Valois kings, faced a threat 
from Burgundy, which was an offshoot of the royal line 
of France. The duchy and county of Burgundy (Franche- 
Comte) together with much of the Netherlands were under 
the control of this family. Other nobles joined Charles to 
flout Fouis XI’s authority. Fouis established a new civilian 
administration and gradually reduced the huge territories 
of the nobles. He was assisted by the defeat and death of 
his greatest rival, Charles of Burgundy, in 1477 so that 
with the exception of Brittany, the major fiefs of France 
had been annexed by his death. The marriage of his son 
Charles VIII (1483-98), who married the heiress of Brit¬ 
tany in 1498, completed the policy of consolidation. 

On Charles’s death in 1498, the direct line ended, and 
Fouis XII succeeded. He retained Brittany by marrying 
the widow of Charles VIII. He also continued the Italian 
Wars started by his predecessor. On his death in 1515, he 
was succeeded by his cousin and son-in-law Francis I. A 
true Renaissance prince, Francis I spent the bulk of his 
reign struggling against the hegemony of the Habsburg 
dynasty as exemplified by Charles v and I of Germany 
and Spain. His successor, Henry II, continued his policies. 
The French abandoned Italy at the end of his reign but 
gained the Forraine territories of Metz, Toul, and Verdun. 
The last kings of the Valois (Francis II, 1559-60; Charles 
IX, 1560-74; and Henry III, 1574-89) had their reigns 
overshadowed by the Wars of Religion between devout 
Catholics on the one hand and the Protestant Huguenots 
on the other. When the last of the kings was murdered by 
a religious fanatic motivated by revenge, the line ended 
after a tumultuous 261 years of rule. 
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Vasa dynasty 

The Swedish Vasa ruled Sweden directly from 1523 to 
1654, and their descendants ruled through the female line 
until 1818. They also were kings of Poland 1587-1668. 

The people of Sweden had long resented the Union 
of Kalmar that had united Denmark, Norway, and Swe¬ 
den (which then included Finland). Throughout the 15th 
century, there had been sporadic attempts to break away 
under Swedish claimants. The kings of Denmark held 
the other countries as glorified satrapies (provinces). 
Parts of former Swedish territory in the south were held 
by Denmark and Norway, while trade was in the hands 
of the German Hanseatic Teague. 

Against this background, the massacre of leading 
Swedish nobles who belonged to the National Party 
(the Stockholm bloodbath of 1520) by Christian II of 
Denmark provoked a national reaction, and in 1523 
a young nobleman called Gustav Ericcson, who took 
the surname Vasa, was elected king. After a number 
of years of fighting, the deposition of Christian II by 
the Danes ultimately led to peace although for centu¬ 
ries Sweden was included on the Danish royal arms. In 
1537, a peace between Fubeck, the leading Hanseatic 
power, and Sweden was arranged. As the archbishop of 
the Swedish church was an opponent of the new king, 
Gustav (1523-60) took advantage of this to establish 
the new Futheran Church. 

After his death, the next 50 years saw the rule 
successively of three of his sons. Erik XXV (1560— 
68) had ability but lapsed into insanity. His delusions 
of grandeur led to war with Denmark, Fubeck, and 
Poland. By 1567, his insanity had increased to such 
an extent that leading men feared for their lives. He 
had some of the foremost nobles imprisoned; others 
were assassinated and one was alleged to have been 
murdered. He was deposed in 1568, imprisoned, and 
died in 1577. 

His successor, John III (1568-92), was pleasant but 
ineffectual. He made peace with the powers at war with 
Sweden, and ultimately Estonia was put under Swedish 
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control, marking the beginning of Sweden’s access to great 
power status. From this time forward (ca. 1570), Sweden 
was considered the equal of Denmark, its great rival for 
the next two centuries. John vacillated between Lutheran¬ 
ism and Catholicism, as his wife was a Catholic, and his 
son was a potential heir to Poland. The son, Sigismund, 
adopted the Catholic faith and in 1587 became king of 
Poland. Sigismund’s faith led to his deposition in the by 
now strongly Lutheran country, and his pronouncedly 
Protestant uncle, Charles II (1599-1611), took over. Thus 
until 1668, when the Polish Vasa line died out, there was 
conflict between the senior Catholic branch ruling Poland 
and the junior Protestant branch ruling Sweden. 

Sweden’s rise to great power (1630-1723) began in 
the next reign, when Gustav Adolphus, Sweden’s great 
ruler, assumed the Crown. His first success was a treaty 
with Russia whereby eastern Karelia and Ingria (the 
area of present-day St. Petersburg) were given to Swe¬ 
den so as to connect it with Estonia. In 1630, Gustav 
came to the aid of German Protestants and secured a 
series of brilliant victories between June 1630 and his 
death in battle in 1632. Nevertheless, under the able 
chancellor of state Axel Oxensteirna, the Swedes con¬ 
tinued their success under Queen Christina Vasa, who 
succeeded as a minor. 

By the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) Sweden acquired 
large possessions in north Germany, some of which she 
was to hold until 1810, and part of Livonia (present- 
day Latvia). Christina came of age in 1644 and was 
brilliant, but also impulsive. Becoming interested in 
Catholicism, she decided to abdicate in 1654. She then 
converted to Catholicism and settled in Rome, where for 
many years she engaged in various intrigues. Her death 
in 1689 marked the end of the Vasa dynasty. In 1654, 
her cousin, a Vasa but also a Wittelsbach and a Protes¬ 
tant, succeeded her as king. 

See also Counter-Reformation (Catholic Refor¬ 
mation) in Europe; Luther, Martin; Reformation, 
the. 

Further reading: Akerman, Susan, and May Ellen Wraithe, eds. 
“Kristina Wasa, Queen of Sweden.” A History of 'Women Phi¬ 
losophers. Boston: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1991; Lock¬ 
hart, Paul. Sweden in the Seventeenth Century. London: Pal- 
grave Macmillan, 2000; MacMunn, George Fletcher. Gustavia 
Adolphus, the Lion of the North. New York: R. M. McBride, 
1951; Roberts, Michael. Gustavus Adolphus. New York: Long¬ 
man, 1992; Singleton, Esther, ed. “Christina, Queen of Sweden. ” 
Famous Women. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co., 1907. 
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Vespucci, Amerigo 

(1454-1512) Florentine explorer 

An innovative explorer, pioneering cosmographer, and 
highly effective self-promoter during the age of discov¬ 
ery, Amerigo Vespucci was the first to recognize that 
the lands encountered by Christopher Columbus 
and Pedro Alvares Cabral represented an entirely 
“New World,” a term he coined in his collection of let¬ 
ters and documents titled Paesi novamente retrovati, 
published in Italy in 1507. 

During that same year, a Latinized version of 
Vespucci’s given name— America —was applied to 
these lands for the first time in a map published by 
an obscure French clergyman named Martin Waldsee- 
muller in his collection of documents titled Cosmo- 
graphiae introductio. Thus an explorer not involved 
in the initial discovery of the lands of the Western 
Hemisphere had the singular distinction of having 
two continents bear his name. 

His career as an explorer and cosmographer was 
actually Vespucci’s second, as he had built his fortune 
as a merchant and agent for the Medici interests in 
Italy. Launching his second career in 1499 at the age 
of 45, Vespucci joined the expedition of Spanish navi¬ 
gators Alonso de Ojeda and Peralonso Nino in 1499 
in their exploration of the coasts of northern South 
America. By prior agreement, Vespucci separated from 
Ojeda and Nino and sailed south, exploring the mouth 
of the Amazon as well as various Caribbean islands. 

In 1500, he returned to Spain and in 1501 switched 
patrons. He served under King Manuel of Portugal 
when he explored nearly 10,000 kilometers of the 
southern coastline of South America and made many 
discoveries, including the Rio de Janeiro in Brazil. Sail¬ 
ing as far south as 50 degrees south latitude, south of 
the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, Vespucci kept detailed 
notes, revisions of which were published in 1507. As 
did other explorers of his day Vespucci emphasized the 
most extraordinary and titillating features of the natives 
he encountered, describing them as perpetually naked 
(“just as they spring from their mother’s wombs so they 
go until death”), sexually promiscuous (“they marry 
as many wives as they please; and son cohabits with 
mother, brother with sister, male cousin with female, 
and any man with the first woman he meets”), without 
property of any kind (“neither do they have goods of 
their own, but all things are held in common”), without 
religion (“they have no church, no religion”), and hor¬ 
ribly deformed by “unwonted and monstrous” orna¬ 
mentation on their bodies and faces. 
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Amerigo Vespucci greets Natives as he lands in the New World. Vespucci was the first to recognize that the lands encountered by previous 
explorers represented an entirely “New World, ” a term he coined in his collection of letters and documents. 


In addition to his discoveries and publications, 
Vespucci was a pioneer in the art and science of cos¬ 
mology, developing a method for computing nearly 
exact longitude (which up until then had been deter¬ 
mined by dead reckoning). He also calculated the cir¬ 
cumference of the Earth to within 80 kilometers of its 
actual dimensions. 

For centuries, most scholars discounted Vespucci’s 
accomplishments as secondary and derivative, a percep¬ 
tion that was only corrected with the work of Italian 
scholar Alberto Magnaghi in the 1920s and 1930s. Ves¬ 
pucci died in 1512 at age 58, from malaria contracted 
during his explorations. 

See also scientific revolution; voyages of discovery. 

Further reading: Boorstin, Daniel J. The Discoverers. New 
York: H. N. Abrams, 1991; Dor-Ner, Zvi. Columbus and the 
Age of Discovery. New York: William Morrow & Co., 1991; 
Pohl, Frederick J. Amerigo Vespucci, Pilot Major. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. 
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Virgin of Guadalupe 

A fascinating synthesis of Roman Catholicism and 
pre-Columbian indigenous religious beliefs, the Virgin 
of Guadalupe (or queen of Mexico) represents a reli¬ 
gious icon, a national myth, and Mexico’s most im¬ 
portant, popular, and recognizable patron saint. The 
origins of this dark-skinned virgin are conventionally 
attributed to a vision experienced by the Indian Juan 
Diego on the hill Tepeyac, just outside Mexico City, in 
the year 1531, only a decade after the Spanish destruc¬ 
tion of the Aztec capital of Tenochtitlan and conquest 
of Mexico. The question of why this particular appa¬ 
rition eventually reached canonical status in contrast to 
many other religious apparitions and visions reported 
by other Indians in the decades after the conquest re¬ 
mains a matter of scholarly debate. 

Indeed the Virgin of Guadalupe was not the only syn¬ 
cretic folk religious icon to which the newly conquered 
indigenous peoples of New Spain directed their prayers 
and faith in the decades following the tumult and vio¬ 
lence of the conquest. Similarly constituted sacred icons, 
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images, and shrines, combining both Roman Catholic 
and indigenous beliefs, included the Virgin of Zapopan 
(c. f 531), the Virgin of San Juan de los Lagos (c. 1542), 
the Virgin of Talpa (c. 1590), the Lord of the Conquest 
(or Lord of Miracles, c. 1585), the Lord of Villaseca 
(or the Black Christ, late 1500s), and Our Lady of Ato- 
cha and the Christ Child of Atocha (1700s), among 
many others. Understanding the proliferation of popu¬ 
lar sacred icons and shrines in postconquest New Spain 
requires understanding the pantheon of pre-Columbian 
gods worshiped by Mexico’s indigenous peoples; the 
Roman Catholic tradition of venerating saints, relics, 
and icons representing various manifestations of God, 
Jesus, Mary, and the Holy Trinity, in particular the Vir¬ 
gin of Guadalupe of Extremadura (Spain), the patron 
saint of the conquistadores; and the social and cultural 
devastation generated by the conquest and its aftermath 
of forced labor, compulsory religious conversion, and 
epidemic diseases, which together created a social envi¬ 
ronment ripe for the emergence of apocalyptic and mes¬ 
sianic beliefs and doctrines. 

Tenacious in their retention of their ancient religious 
beliefs and practices, which included magic, sorcery, 
and divine intervention in every aspect of human affairs 
(commonly denigrated as superstition by Spanish reli¬ 
gious authorities), the indigenous peoples of the Basin 
of Mexico and beyond responded to the destruction 
of the conquest by reinterpreting their ancient beliefs 
in the light of the newly imposed religious doctrines of 
the conquerors. The Virgin of Guadalupe represented 
one such syncretic spiritual creation. According to the 
French historian Jacques Lafaye, in an interpretation 
that has come to be broadly accepted within the schol¬ 
arly community, the cult of the dark-skinned Virgin of 
Tepeyac (Guadalupe) emerged over decades as the syn¬ 
thesis of Indian folk beliefs and learned Spanish-creole 
writings, the most important of the latter including a 
book published in 1648 by the creole Miguel Sanchez, 
and the poems and plays of Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz. 
According to Lafaye, to the Indians she represented a 
transmutation of the Aztec goddess Tonantzin, whose 
traditional dwelling place was also the hill of Tepeyac. 

Whatever the precise combination of spiritual 
impulses that together forged the cult of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, by the early 1700s the cult was in full flower, 
her image associated not only with miracles but with a 
burgeoning sense of national identity among Mexico’s 
creoles. Among the most arresting examples of this 
fusion can be seen in the campaigns of the hero of Mexi¬ 
can independence Miguel Hidalgo in 1810, whose ragtag 
army adopted as its emblem a banner bearing the Virgin’s 


image. Transmuted over centuries from an indigenous 
god into a syncretic Christian cult, the Virgin of Guada¬ 
lupe remains to this day one of the most distinctive and 
important symbols of the Mexican nation. 

See also epidemics in the Americas. 

Further reading: Durand, Jorge, and Douglas S. Massey. Mir¬ 
acles on the Border: Retablos of Mexican Migrants to the 
United States. Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1995; La¬ 
faye, Jacques. Quetzalcoatl and Guadalupe: The Formation 
of Mexican National Consciousness, 1531-1813. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1976. 
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voyages of discovery 

Since ancient times, mariners have traveled large dis¬ 
tances, usually in search of opportunities for trade or 
military expansion. The Phoenicians are believed to 
have sailed from modern-day Lebanon to England for 
tin, and accounts by the Romans and later the Vikings 
show the great skills in seamanship. The adventurer 
Thor Heyerdahl showed that it was possible to sail in 
relatively simple vessels across the Pacific in his epic 
voyage in the raft Kon-Tiki. A later expedition on the 
Tigris grew from a stone carving of Queen Hatshepsut, 
who commissioned the first visual record of a voyage of 
discovery in 1493 b.c.e. 

However the voyages of discovery from the 15th 
century were a concerted effort by European pow¬ 
ers to map as much of the world as possible, as well 
as expand trade, make Christian converts, and carve 
out an empire. Although the most well documented, 
the European voyages were not the first with some 
of these objects in mind. In 1421, the great Chinese 
admiral Zheng He headed one of the largest fleets 
ever when he set out from China to travel around 
Southeast Asia and the Indian Ocean. There is also 
the possibility that some of his ships reached New 
Zealand and even the American continent. When he 
returned owing to palace machinations Zheng He was 
never able to repeat his voyage, and China entered a 
period of self-isolation, never again sending a large 
fleet to sea. 

Curiously this change in Chinese policy coincided 
with a move by European countries to begin journeys 
of exploration. The Portuguese were the first to take up 
this challenge. Under Henry the Navigator (13 94-1460), 
following the Portuguese capture of the Moroccan city 
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of Ceuta, Henry encouraged seafarers to travel around 
the coasts of Africa. The Italian Marco Polo in 1271-95 
and a few other intrepid adventurers had reached China 
by land, but with the Ottoman Turks in control of much 
of the Middle East and Central Asia, the cost of import¬ 
ing spices into Europe was very high and Henry was in 
the position to encourage many people to embark on 
great voyages, even if he himself never traveled farther 
than Morocco. 

DIAS AND COLUMBUS 

In 1434, Portuguese ships reached Cape Bojador in West 
Africa, and it was another 26 years before they reached 
modern-day Senegal. Some 22 years after that, Portu¬ 
guese mariners were off the coast of modern-day Angola, 
and in 1488 the navigator Bartolomeu Dias (c. 1450- 
1500) passed the Cape of Good Hope and found a route 
to the Indian Ocean. Being on the westernmost part of 
the European mainland had put the Portuguese in an 
ideal position to begin the European age of voyages of 
discovery, but other mariners from other countries had 
already achieved some enormous feats. English ships 
sailed regularly to Scandinavia and the Baltic. 

There are also references in English court records to 
a ship returning from “Brazil” in the 1470s. This does 
not necessarily mean the country of that name, but schol¬ 
ars have conjectured, more plausibly, that this might be 
Newfoundland, where some English sailors probably 
went in search of fish. Arab sailors were also involved 
in voyages down the east coast of Africa and around the 
Indian Ocean. Many settled in places like Zanzibar, the 
Maldives, and Sumatra. One of the great Arab travelers of 
the period was Ibn Batuta, who, between 1325 and 1353, 
traveled around north Africa, into Mali, down the east 
coast of Africa, throughout the Middle East and Central 
Asia, into parts of Russia, and around the coasts of India, 
and modern-day Myanmar (Burma), Malaysia, and Viet¬ 
nam to China, keeping a detailed record of the voyages. 

When Christopher Columbus (1451-1506), an 
Italian in the service of Spain, set sail across the Atlantic 
Ocean in 1492 and returned in the following year, news 
of his voyage and discovery of the Americas swept across 
the capitals of Europe like wildfire. By this period, most 
people accepted that the world was a sphere, and some 
had even worked out, correctly, its size. For this reason it 
was thought that a voyage from Europe to China, India, 
or Japan would be far too long and it would be impos¬ 
sible to equip a ship for that voyage. Columbus believed 
that the world was smaller, and hence it was possible to 
reach China or Japan, and this idea gave him enough 
confidence to lead his men on their first voyage. 


One of the results of the first voyage of Columbus 
was that the Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494 was signed 
between Portugal and Spain by which they divided the 
world at a line 370 leagues west of the Cape Verde 
Islands. The land to the west went to Spain, and that 
to the east to Portugal. As a result, Portuguese seafarers 
limited themselves to Africa, to the Indian Ocean, and to 
establishing of the Portuguese Empire in Africa and Asia. 
It was only later that Brazil was discovered and found to 
be in the Portuguese sphere. Spain, on the other hand, 
sent ships to the Americas. An Italian in the service of 
Spain, Amerigo Vespucci (1454-1512), sailed to mod¬ 
ern-day Brazil in the late 1490s and had the honor of 
America’s being named after him. In 1513, Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa (c. 1475-1519) was the first European to sight 
the Pacific Ocean and realize that Columbus was wrong 
in his estimation of the size of the world. 

CORTES AND PIZARRO 

As well as voyages purely of discovery, the Portuguese 
were able to trade extensively and their ships brought 
back large quantities of spices, and also slaves. The ini¬ 
tial Spanish voyages found very little in the way of gold 
or silver until 1521, when Hernan Cortes (1484-1547) 
sacked the Aztec capital of Tenochtitlan, and 13 years 
later Francisco Pizarro (c. 1475-1541) plundered 
and destroyed the Inca Empire. This wealth suddenly 
made Spain the richest country in Europe. Many of the 
early explorers also found much agricultural land, and 
in August 1535, one of the largest expeditions to leave 
Spain for the New World during that century sailed 
from Cadiz. Led by Pedro de Mendoza, it had 11 ships, 
more than 1,000 men, 100 horses, pigs, and cattle. The 
voyages of discovery had led to a desire to colonize the 
Americas. This expedition sailed up the river Plate and 
then the Rio Paraguay in search of the Inca kingdoms. 
In a bend in the river they established the city of Asun¬ 
cion (now the capital of Paraguay). Within 50 years of 
Columbus’s first voyage, the kings of Spain had carved 
out an empire nearly 23 times the size of Spain itself. 

The Portuguese had also embarked on more ambi¬ 
tious voyages, and their great navigator Vasco da Gama 
(c. 1469-1525) was able to take a fleet on a two year 
voyage the 13,000 miles to Calicut in India, from which 
he was able to take back spices. The next of the great 
explorers was Ferdinand Magellan (c. 1480-1521) 
from Portugal, who sailed in the service of the king of 
Portugal from 1505 until 1512 and then in the service of 
the king of Spain from 1519. He sailed down the eastern 
coast of South America until he found what were later 
named the Straits of Magellan. Sailing through them, he 
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was able to reach the Pacific. His voyage was the first to 
circumnavigate the world, although he was killed in the 
Philippines, halfway through the journey. By this time 
the Portuguese under Afonso de Albuquerque (1453— 
1515) had started to carve out a colonial empire in Asia 
taking the cities of Ormuz, Goa, and Malacca. 

The English had tried to embark on a few voyages 
but never had much success. With Italian-born John 
Cabot (c. 1450-98) and later his son, Sebastian Cabot 
(c. 1476-1557), the English had tried to find the North¬ 
west Passage—a route to the Pacific north of the Ameri¬ 
cas. They found no gold, although they did discover 
areas rich in fish, and eventually Sebastian Cabot joined 
the service of Spain. The next major English effort was 
through the Muscovy Company sailing to Russia. This 
had more success and led to the mapping of north coast of 
Scandinavia and some of the Russian coastline. However 
there was great interest in these voyages in England with 
Richard Hakluyt (1552-1616), a lawyer to the Muscovy 
Company, publishing a large number of accounts of the 
early voyages in his Principal Navigations, Voyages and 
Discoveries of the English Nation (1589). 

DRAKE AND LA SALLE 

When England and Spain went to war, many English 
privateers set to sea. These were privately owned ships 
with the queen of England’s authority to attack Spanish 
possessions and ships around the world. The Spanish 
viewed them as pirates, the English as heroes. One of 
these, Sir Francis Drake (ca. 1540-96), in 1577 set 
out in his ship Pelican (later renamed Golden Hind), 
which, in the next three years, circumnavigated the 
world. He was able to map out parts of the coast of 
Chile, reaching modern-day California, before heading 
across the Pacific. His return not only was a feat of 
seamanship, but carrying many spices, a massive finan¬ 
cial windfall for investors. The fortunes to be made 
encouraged further English voyages including Henry 
Hudson’s making another attempt for the Northwest 
Passage. 

The French had not been involved in the earlier 
voyages of discovery but with Samuel de Champlain 
(1567-1635) managed to map the St. Lawrence River in 
modern-day Canada and founded Quebec in 1608. He 
became lieutenant-governor of New France from 1613 
until 1625. Another French voyager, trained in a Jesuit 
seminary, Rene Robert Cavelier, sieur de La Salle (1643- 
87), sailed to the Americas several times, navigating the 
St. Lawrence and Ohio Rivers, and later the Mississippi 
River. With settlers he founded what became French 
Louisiana. 


During the 17th century, the Dutch became particu¬ 
larly active and took control of a part of Java, in mod¬ 
ern-day Indonesia. Their military skills in the 1630s and 
1640s ensured that they were able to capture a number of 
the Portuguese settlements and establish their own colo¬ 
nial empire. By this time, Portuguese power had waned 
and the Dutch took Ceylon (Sri Lanka) and Malacca from 
them. Some early Dutch seamen also mapped parts of 
modern-day Australia and New Zealand. 

By the early 18th century, the Russians were begin¬ 
ning to fund explorers. The Bering expedition in 1728, 
led by a Danish mariner, Vitus Jonassen Bering (1681— 
1741), was the first to include a number of scientists. 
After traveling across Siberia, a feat in itself, he sailed 
from Russia to modern-day Alaska, with the Bering Sea 
named after him. Bering died during the voyages, and 
only many years later was good use made of the reports 
by scientists from his voyages. 

The last part of the world to be explored by ship was 
the Pacific. Englishman William Dampier (1652-1715) 
and Abel Tasman (c. 1603-59) had mapped some of the 
coast of modern-day Australia. Louis de Bougainville 
sailed the Pacific and his book, when published back in 
France, became an immediate bestseller. When Captain 
James Cook (1728-79) sailed the Pacific, using better 
instruments than Dampier and Tasman, he was able to 
map the coastline of Australia more accurately. He kept 
a very detailed journal and did not allow his crew to 
keep a journal so that his book, when published, would 
be the only accurate account of the voyage. Cook was 
killed in Hawaii in 1779, but his example was followed 
by several other mariners including one of his former 
officers, William Bligh (1754-1817), who tried to sail to 
the Pacific via Cape Horn but was forced to turn back, 
unable to fulfill his ambition of circumnavigating the 
world. He was also subject to a mutiny in 1789, which 
he managed to survive. 

See also mercantilism; slave trade, Africa and the. 

Further reading: Castlereagh, Duncan. The Great Age of 
Exploration. London: Aldus Books, 1971; Heyerdahl, Thor. 
The Ra Expeditions. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1971; 
Hordern, Nicholas, et al. The New World. London: Aldus 
Books, 1973; Landstrom, Bjorn. The Quest for India. Lon¬ 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1968; Ley, Charles David, ed. Portu¬ 
guese Voyages 1498-1663. London: Dent, 1965; Menzies, 
Gavin. 1421: The Year China Discovered the World. London: 
Bantam, 2003; Parry, J. H., ed. Discovery. Sydney: Reader’s 
Digest, 1978. 
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Wanli (Wan-Li) 

(1563-1620) Ming dynasty emperor 

Zhu Yizhun (Chu I-chun) was born in 1563 and as¬ 
cended the throne as Emperor Wanli on his father’s 
death when he was nine years old; his temple name, 
conferred after his death, was Shenzong (Shen-tsung). 
His reign (1573-1620) was the longest of the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644), but his personal qualities made 
it an irreversibly disastrous one, which his weak and 
incompetent successors were unable to reverse. 

Because he was a child and did not rule person¬ 
ally, the first 10 years of Wanli’s reign went well as his 
birth mother and his father’s empress cooperated with 
Grand Secretary Zhang Zhuzheng (Chang Chu-cheng) 
to supervise his education and direct the government. 
All changed for the worse when Zhang died in 1582. 
Wanli would never appoint strong and capable men to 
high positions again. In fact as his reign progressed, he 
let many positions unfilled when their incumbents died 
or retired, crippling the government. 

Wanli became more unpredictable and self-absorbed 
with time. Between 1589 and 1615 he never appeared 
at imperial audiences, leaving his ministers and for¬ 
eign envoys to kowtow before an empty throne. He 
attended no public ceremonies after 1591, not even 
his own mother’s funeral. Instead he relied on eunuchs 
to inform him about affairs and to act as intermediar¬ 
ies between him and his ministers. He refused to read 
government reports and official memorials, leaving the 


state in chaos and upright officials in despair. He was 
moreover extravagant, spending lavishly on his palaces, 
clothes, entertainment, and a magnificent mausoleum 
for his body after death, bankrupting the treasury. Add¬ 
ing to the burden of the treasury was the by now huge 
imperial family scattered throughout the land, all sup¬ 
ported by lavish grants from the treasury. Wanli was 
also addicted to food, alcohol, and sex and became so 
fat that he could not stand unsupported. The dynasty 
never recovered because his son and successor survived 
him by only a month. The next ruler (his grandson) 
was slow-witted and only interested in carpentry, so he 
entrusted the government to eunuchs and finally left 
the throne to his younger brother Chongzhen (Ch’ung- 
chen, r. 1628-44). Chongzhen never had a chance and 
committed suicide as rebel forces swept into Beijing 
(Peking), ending the dynasty. 

Military problems abounded. Mongols attacked in 
the north, ethnic minority groups revolted in the south¬ 
west, and between 1593 and 1598 the Japanese invaded 
Korea, a campaign that was only thwarted after China 
sent a large army. A more serious threat appeared in the 
northeast with the rise of the nomadic Jurchens under 
Nurhaci. Adopting a new name, Mancbu, and a new 
dynastic title, the Qing (Ch’ing), these prior frontier 
vassals would later replace the Ming dynasty. 

On the wider scene, the Wanli reign signaled the 
emergence of a new economy and society. Crops from 
the New World increased food production, commercial 
and manufacturing enterprises expanded, and with the 
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coming of the Europeans via sea, new trading connec¬ 
tions would be formed. Finally Christianity was rein¬ 
troduced into China under the Jesuit Matteo Ricci. 

See also Jesuits in Asia. 

Further reading: Chan, Albert. The Glory and Fall of the 
Ming Dynasty. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1982; Huang, Ray. 1587 a.d. Year of No Significance, The 
Ming Dynasty in Decline. New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1981; Twitchett, Denis, and Frederick W. Mote, eds. 
The Cambridge History of China, Volume 8, The Ming Dy¬ 
nasty, 1368-1644, Parts 1 and 2. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988 and 1998. 
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William III 

(1650-1702) king of England, Scotland, and Ireland 

William III, king of England and prince of Orange- 
Nassau, is famous in history as the ruler who rallied 
the forces of Europe against French hegemony under 
Louis XIV, king of France. Overcoming adversity was 
a lifelong task for William. He was born the only son 
of William II, prince of Orange and stadtholder of the 
Dutch Republic (an elective not hereditary office in 
the United Provinces, the official name of the Dutch 
Republic between 1578 and 1815), and Mary Stuart, 
daughter of Charles I. 

William’s birth occurred eight days after his father’s 
death. The death came a week after a failed coup where¬ 
in his father had sought to strengthen his position. His 
mother’s family was in exile during this the period of 
the Commonwealth (1649-60). The result of the death 
and failed coup d’etat was that the anti-Orange fac¬ 
tion, the oligarchy of rich merchants primarily based in 
Holland and led by the De Witt brothers, seized con¬ 
trol and abolished the office of stadtholder. 

William saw his mother’s family restored to power 
in England in 1660 but lost his mother later that year. 
Now an orphan, he awaited his chance. It came when 
Louis XIV made a sudden attack on Dutch territory 
in revenge for Dutch diplomatic attempts to block his 
aggrandizement in the Netherlands. The De Witt regime 
was overthrown, and William was made stadtholder, 
captain-general, and admiral for life. In the struggle for 
survival, although France had the military advantage, 
he had the diplomatic triumph of securing aid from 
Brandenburg, Austria, and Spain. The breakthrough 
came when England switched sides and he married his 


cousin Mary, daughter of the duke of York, in 1677. 
Although France made gains elsewhere, the Dutch 
Republic and most of the Netherlands were saved from 
the French. 

William organized the League of Augsburg in 
opposition to French annexations in Germany and 
the Low Countries. His major triumph came when the 
English opposition to his father-in-law (now James II) 
approached him in 1687. In return for supporting the 
rights of Parliament and opposing the pro-Catholic 
religious policies of James II, they promised him the 
throne. William landed in England in 1688, overthrew 
James II, and defeated his adherents at the Battle of 
the Boyne in 1690. The political result was the Glo¬ 
rious Revolution of 1688, which led to the formal 
supremacy of Parliament. Thereafter, he and his wife, 
Mary, third and first in the line of succession, were 
declared sovereigns as William III and Mary II. His 
position had become so secure that he was able to rule 
after the death of Mary in 1694, even though her sister 
Anne was closer in line of the succession. 

William’s domestic policies were not especially 
successful, as he remained focused on external affairs. 
The major blot on his record during the 1690s was the 
massacre of the MacDonald clan in Glencoe, Scotland, 
wherein the perpetrators were rewarded. His achieve¬ 
ments during the 1690s were in the Wars of the League 
of Augsburg, which lasted from 1689 to 1697 and 
forced Louis to give up all acquisitions gained during 
the war. 

The prospect that Spain and all its possessions 
would fall to France on the death of Charles II in 
1700 threatened to undo his efforts to create a bal¬ 
ance of power in Europe. Once again, he rallied much 
of Europe against France to prevent Louis XIV from 
becoming a new Charles V. The subsequent War of 
the Spanish Succession (1702-13) did eventually 
accomplish this result. William, however, was not there 
to see it, as he died in March 1702 after a fall from his 
horse. 

Rarely successful in war, but almost always in 
diplomacy, he had as his main achievement the idea of 
a balance of power as necessary for European security. 
William was the author of a precursor to the idea of 
collective security but did not live to see its first appli¬ 
cation in the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. 

See also Counter-Reformation (Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion) in Europe; Holy Roman Empire; Reformation, the. 

Further reading: Baxter, Stephen B. William III and the Defense 
of European Liberty. Westport, CT: Greenwood, 1976; Chacks- 
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the Death of William III. London: Heron Books, 1967; Ogg, 
David. William III. New York: Collier Books, 1967. 

Norman C. Rothman 

Williams, Roger 

(c. 1603-1683) Puritan dissenter 

Roger Williams was born in London, about 1603, and 
showed promise at an early age. He graduated from 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and was ordained an 
Anglican clergyman in 1629. He married that same 
year, served briefly as a chaplain to a Puritan family in 
Essex, and in 1630 sailed for New England. 

Originally welcomed for his piety, Williams soon 
became controversial. Most importantly he believed 
in separatism, the concept that the Anglican Church 
was beyond reforming, and that true Christians should 
separate themselves from it. He considered serving the 
church at Salem, but Massachusetts authorities inter¬ 
vened to prevent it. He was briefly in Plymouth, an 
avowedly separatist colony, but returned to Salem in 
1634 and served as teacher, or assistant clergyman, in 
defiance of the wishes of the colony’s leaders. At Salem, 
he preached a set of ideas that eventually led to his 
banishment. In addition to separatism, he maintained 
that each person had the right to choose his or her own 
religion, and therefore neither civil nor ecclesiastical 
authorities had any power to enforce religious doctrine. 
It was an idea totally unacceptable to a people who 
knew they were right and were dedicated to seeing that 
everyone conformed to their view of God’s truth. 

Williams also believed that Christian charity extend¬ 
ed to the native population, a position that forced him 
to argue that the Indians were the rightful owners of 
the land and that the king had no right to grant it to 
other Englishmen. It was an unacceptable challenge to 
the very legitimacy and even existence of the colony. Its 
leaders decided he must be stilled. In the fall of 1635, 
the General Court voted to banish Williams, and upon 
learning that he might establish a settlement on Nar- 
ragansett Bay, sent troops to arrest him. Warned by 
a friend, possibly John Winthrop, he escaped to the 
south, and the following year established Providence, 
Rhode Island’s first settlement. Beyond the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Massachusetts, Rhode Island became a haven 
for those driven out of Plymouth and Massachusetts 


and welcomed the disgruntled and unhappy in search 
of a freer and more tolerant environment, particularly 
Baptists, Jews, and Quakers. To gain control over the 
inevitable unruliness of the Narragansett Bay region 
and thwart a possible encroachment by Massachu¬ 
setts, Williams sailed to England and secured a patent 
for the Providence Plantations in 1644. While there, he 
published his most famous defense of religious liberty, 
The Bloudy Tenet of Persecution. His efforts to unite 
the colony were challenged by William Coddington in 
Newport, and Williams returned to England to have 
Coddington’s power rescinded. Williams also contin¬ 
ued his defense of his views with the publication of The 
Bloudy Tenent yet More Bloudy , a rebuttal to John 
Cotton’s response to his original work. 

Upon his return, Williams reunited Rhode Island, 
served as its president, and continued to permit reli¬ 
gious dissenters, including Anne Hutchinson, to settle 
there. He also continued to ally with the native popula¬ 
tion and in the 1660s successfully defeated an attempt 
by William Harris to defraud the Narragansetts of their 
land. When King Philip’s (Metacom’s) War ( 1675 - 
1676 ) broke out in 1676, however, the Narragansetts 
sided with their fellow natives, and Williams became 
captain of the Providence militia. He died at Providence 
in 1683. A tolerant and forgiving man, although one 
stern in his personal religious views, Williams is best 
remembered for his support of religious toleration and 
the separation of church and state, as well as his advo¬ 
cacy of human equality. 

Further reading: Gaustad, Edwin S. Roger Williams. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2005; Morgan, Edmund S. 
Roger Williams: The Church and the State. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & World, 1967. 
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Winthrop, John 

(1588-1649) Puritan colonial leader 

John Winthrop was born in January 1588 in Suf¬ 
folk County, England, the only son of a prosperous 
landowner. He studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
but did not earn a degree. By family arrangement, he 
married at 17 and devoted himself to managing family 
estates. He also studied law and was admitted to Gray’s 
in 1613. He became a justice of the peace in 1617 and 
appointed an attorney in the Court of Wards in 1627, 
by which time he had become an ardent Puritan. 
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Beset with a large family to provide for, troubled 
by the widespread corruption of the Court of Wards, 
and deeply disturbed by the government’s religious and 
political practices, he threw in his lot with the fledg¬ 
ling Massachusetts Bay Company. When the company 
agreed to turn control of itself over to the residents 
of the colony it was about to establish, Winthrop 
agreed to be one of those residents, and the company 
elected him governor. He sailed in April 1630, leav¬ 
ing many of his family in England. Winthrop set the 
character of early Massachusetts in a sermon preached 
on board the Arabella. In that sermon, he argued that 
the colony would be created as a covenant with God 
with civil and ecclesiastical power consolidated in the 
hands of the colony’s leaders. He devoted his political 
life, both in and out of office, to that principle. He 
also maintained that Massachusetts should be “a city 
upon a hill,” chosen by God to serve as an example to 
England of what God intended for his people. 

Despite his best efforts, Massachusetts was not the 
docile, benign autocracy Winthrop had envisioned. 
The individualistic Roger Williams, with his sepa¬ 
ratism and his attacks on both the colony’s ownership 
of its land and its claim to enforce religious confor¬ 
mity, was a sore trial for Winthrop. Although Win¬ 
throp liked Williams personally, he understood that 
Williams’s continued residence in Massachusetts was 
detrimental to the future of the colony and supported 
his banishment in 1635. No sooner than the Williams 
affair had been settled, Winthrop had to deal with 
a similarly destructive issue in the antinomian crisis 
surrounding Anne Hutchinson. Hutchinson’s view 
that salvation was gained only through God’s grace, 
and not through the performance of works, chal¬ 
lenged clerical leadership and church discipline and 
had unacceptable implications for social order and 
the authority of the established government. Perhaps 
because she was a woman, he showed far less con¬ 
sideration for her than he had for Williams when she 
was banished from the colony and later excommuni¬ 
cated from her church. 

In both cases, Winthrop certainly showed no sym¬ 
pathy toward those who had challenged the colony’s 
mission, but his goal was the survival of the colony, 
and in this he did what he believed to be necessary. 
He remained active in the life of the colony after 
these confrontations, serving as governor, deputy 
governor, magistrate, and diplomat in negotiating 
the formation of the United Colonies in 1644. He 
was its first president. His History of New England, 
1630-1649 is a major source for the early history 


of both Massachusetts and New England. It reveals 
little about Winthrop’s personal life, but it does show 
a man who put the greater good of his colony’s sur¬ 
vival above all else. 

Further reading: Bremer, Francis. John 'Winthrop: America’s 
Forgotten Founding Father. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2003; Morgan, Edmund S. The Puritan Dilemma: The 
Story of John Winthrop. Boston: Little, Brown, 1958; Rut- 
man, Darrett. Winthrop’s Boston: A Portrait of a Puritan 
Town. New York: W. W. Norton, 1972. 
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witchcraft 

Since early medieval times there had been persecution 
of women deemed to be witches throughout Europe, 
but the period from 1450 until 1750 perhaps saw the 
greatest number of people identified as witches being 
killed. With the fear of witchcraft beginning about 
1450, many countries started enacting laws against 
witches. These involved targeting older women who 
uttered curses, lived with black cats, or embarked on 
“strange” practices. 

The persecution took place all over Europe, both 
in heavily Roman Catholic areas such as Spain and 
southern Germany, and in Protestant England and 
Denmark. As witches were deemed to be heretics, 
their penalty was to be burned at the stake, usually 
after confessions had been extracted under torture. If 
the women confessed their sins, in some places they 
were garroted before their body was burned. In most 
cases the women suffocated from the smoke long 
before being burned. In 1577, it was recorded that 
400 witches were burned in the French city of Tou¬ 
louse alone. 

In 1487, two Dominican monks, Jacob Sprenger 
and Heinrich Kramer, wrote the Malleus maleficarum 
or The Witches’ Hammer, which was initially submitted 
to the Faculty of Theology at the University of Cologne. 
This book was an attempt to have a “scientific” 
method of identifying witches, as the authors both 
were inquisitors. The book went through 29 editions 
until the printing of the Lyon edition of 1669, with the 
Spanish Inquisition, in 1538, cautioning people that 
not everything in the book was true. King James VI of 
Scotland (later King James I of England) also became 
interested in witches after a visit to Denmark. In 1597, 
he wrote about them in his book Daemonologie. He 
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saw all witches as equally guilty of a crime against 
God. As late as 1687, another ruler, King Louis XIV 
of France, also published an edict against witches. 
However by that time interest in “witch hunting” had 
declined, and the last witch to be executed in western 
Europe was killed in 1775 at Kempten in Germany. 

COLONIAL AMERICA 

Witchcraft in colonial New England has captured the 
American imagination for centuries and remains open 
to interpretation. Although New England was not the 
only place in early America where people were accused 
of familiarity with the devil, it was here that religion, 
gender, and politics resulted in hysterical outbreaks and 
the execution of 35 people. 

In 1542, England’s parliament first declared 
witchcraft a capital offense, and in 1626 a Virginia 
woman named Wright was accused of being a witch. 
Although witchcraft could mean heresy, most colonists 
who leveled such charges alleged “maleficium”: doing 
someone else harm by supernatural means. When the 
Puritans settled New England in the 1630s, they took 
these ideas with them. Intent on establishing the New 
Israel in America, they were perennially on the watch 
for any signs that the devil might be threatening their 
mission. To these early New Englanders, the devil 
could possess a Native American, a black cat, or a fel¬ 
low colonist at will. 

The first accusation of witchcraft in New England 
was leveled in 1638 at Jane Hawkins, a midwife and 
associate of Anne Hutchinson. Hawkins’s radi¬ 
cal religious beliefs and connection with Hutchinson 
probably contributed to her accusation, as did suspi¬ 
cions about her midwifery. “It was credibly reported 
that, when she gave medicines,” wrote Governor 
John Winthrop, “she would ask the party, if she did 
believe, she could help her. ” The first New Englander 
to be executed for witchcraft was Alice Young of 
Windsor, Connecticut, in 1647. Over the next century, 
nearly 350 people were accused of maleficium, about 
35 of these being hanged for their crimes. Although 
prosecutions ended with the 17th century, as late as 
1724, Sarah Spenser of Colchester, Connecticut, was 
accused of being a witch. 

Four of every five New Englanders accused of 
witchcraft were women, a statistic that reveals how 
intimately maleficium and gender were linked in the 
minds of the Puritans. They believed women to be 
weaker creatures than men and thus more susceptible 
to satanic temptation. Among women, those who were 
over 40 and lived alone were most likely to be accused, 
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especially if they owned property. In terms of timing, 
more than half of all accusations and two-thirds of 
executions took place during three outbreaks. In 1662, 
eight-year-old Elizabeth Kelly of Hartford, Connecti¬ 
cut, suffered possession during which she cried out the 
name of a neighbor, Goodwife Ayers. Although Ayers 
was tried, the incident soon snowballed and over the 
next year, 12 more were accused and four executed. A 
similar outbreak occurred in Fairfield, Connecticut, in 
the 1690s, but these outbreaks pale in comparison to 
what transpired in Salem. 

By 1692, the Puritans’ goal of creating a New Israel 
seemed to be lost. Everywhere the devil seemed to be 
winning: the Crown had revoked Massachusetts’s char¬ 
ter, Indians were raiding towns on the Maine frontier, 
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and young people appeared uninterested in religion. 
Economic change was also unsettling the region, with 
coastal settlements like Salem town becoming wealthy 
and attracting non-Puritans, much to the dismay of 
poorer agricultural settlements on the interior, like 
Salem village. In this climate, witchcraft found popular 
acceptance. In February 1692, Betty Parris, the nine- 
year-old daughter of Salem village minister Samuel 
Parris, began experiencing fits along with her 11-year- 
old cousin Abigail Williams. An investigation revealed 
that the girls had been engaging in occult practices to 
determine who their future husbands would be. The 
girls blamed Parris’s Caribbean Indian slave Tituba for 
instructing them and accused Sarah Good and Sarah 
Osborne of tormenting them. 

In late February, local magistrates investigated the 
situation and jailed Tituba, Good, and Osborne, but this 
did not solve the problem. Over the next few months, 
other young women began to experience fits and by May 
more than two dozen people had been accused. At this 
point, Governor Sir William Phips appointed a special 
Court of Oyer and Terminer to try the cases. Headed 
by Fieutenant Governor William Stoughton, the court 
quickly became a spectacle with accusers screaming 
when they confronted the defendants and the accused 
being submitted to bodily searches to see whether they 
possessed a teat for suckling Satan’s offspring. 

Flouting many of the conventions of English and 
Massachusetts law, the court allowed the admission of 
“spectral evidence”: testimony about maleficium from 
a demonic creature in the form of an accused witch. By 
June 1692, the outbreak had spread to nearby towns 
of Andover, Haverhill, Topsfield, and Gloucester, and 
by October the list of the accused included the wives 
of Governor Phips and several leading ministers. In late 
1692, Phips finally put a halt to the proceedings, and in 
May 1693, he ordered the last of those imprisoned to 
be freed. By this point, however, 185 people had been 
accused and 19 executed. 

See also King Philip’s (Metacom’s) War (1675- 
1676 ); Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Further reading: Boyer, Paul, and Stephen Nissenbaum. 
Salem Possessed: The Social Origins of Witchcraft. Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1974; Karlsen, Carol 
F. Devil in the Shape of a Woman: Witchcraft in Colonial 
New England. New York: W. W. Norton, 1987; Norton, 
Mary Beth. In the Devil’s Snare: The Salem Witchcraft 
Crisis of 1692. New York: Knopf, 2002. 
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Wu Sangui (Wu San-kuei) 

(1612-1678) Chinese general 

Wu Sangui was the commander of a powerful Ming 
army stationed at Sanhaiguan (Sanhaikuan), the pass of 
the Great Wall of China at its eastern terminus. In 
1644, faced with a rebel army that had captured Beijing 
(Peking), and the last Ming emperor dead from suicide, 
he opened the pass and welcomed the Manchu army un¬ 
der Prince Dorgon into northern China; together they 
freed Beijing of the rebels. The result was the creation 
of the Qing (Ch’ing) (Manchu) dynasty in China. 

Wu Sangui was raised in Fiaoxi (Fiaohsi) in Man¬ 
churia, the son of a general. In 1644, his retired father 
and family were living in Beijing while he was stationed 
in southern Manchuria at the head of 80,000 troops. In 
April, he received orders to move his troops 100 miles 
south to Shanhaiguan (Shan-hai Kuan), the easternmost 
pass of the Great Wall that separated northeastern China 
from Manchuria, so that he could be in better position 
to relieve Beijing from threatening rebels. This move 
left all Manchuria, to the rapidly expanding Manchus. 
At the end of April, he received further orders to march 
to defend Beijing against the rebel forces of Fi Zicheng 
(Fi Tzu-ch’eng), but the city had fallen before he could 
reach it and he retreated to Sanhaiguan to await further 
orders. 

Meanwhile the last Ming emperor had commit¬ 
ted suicide, and Wu’s family had been taken pris¬ 
oner. The rebel leader then forced the elder Wu to 
persuade his son to surrender, and when he refused, 
all the Wu family were tortured and killed. Trapped 
between two dangers, the rebel army advancing from 
the south and the Manchus moving in the north, Wu 
negotiated with the Manchus, who had been Ming 
vassals for over 200 years. Prince Dorgon, regent for 
the boy Manchu ruler Fulin (Fu-lin), accepted Wu’s 
offer jointly to rid the rebels. 

Fi Zicheng’s army was no match for the coalition, 
and he fled Beijing for Sha’anxi (Shensi) province after 
an orgy of killing, burning, and looting. While the peo¬ 
ple of Beijing expected Wu to restore the Ming dynas¬ 
ty, what they got was Prince Dorgon, who promptly 
announced the Manchus as saviors of the people 
against the bandits and proclaimed the establishment 
of the Qing dynasty on behalf of his young nephew. 

Wu’s forces destroyed the remnant rebels in 1645 
and he was rewarded with the title Prince Pacifier of 
the West and after serving in Shaanxi and Sichuan 
(Szechuan) for several years, he was sent to Yunnan 
province as hereditary governor with full civil and mil- 
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itary powers. One of his sons was married to a daugh¬ 
ter of Manchu emperor Shunzi (Shun-chih). A Ming 
pretender had earlier established himself in Yunnan 
in 1656. Wu set out to destroy his power in Yunnan, 
finally chasing him into Burma, capturing him and his 
court, and killing him and his son. 

Fearing the power and ambition of three Chinese 
generals who had helped establish Manchu power in 
1644 (called the Three Feudatories because they had 
been granted hereditary fiefs in southern China) and sus¬ 
picious of Wu, Emperor Kangxi (K’ang-hsi) ordered 
all three to resign in 1673. Wu responded by declaring 
himself emperor of a new Zhou (Chou) dynasty in 1674 
and began an offensive that pushed northward to the 
Yangzi (Yangtze) valley, winning many adherents. The 
tide turned in 1677, when the other two feudatories 
surrendered. Wu died of dysentery in 1678, leaving his 
throne to a young grandson who committed suicide in 
1681 as his movement crumbled. 


Wu Sangui left a mixed legacy. Ming loyalists 
regard him as a traitor because the Manchus could not 
have captured power in 1644 without him. His moti¬ 
vation was personal, and probably he did not under¬ 
stand the consequences of his action. By the time he 
rebelled, he was old and Qing power was established 
under a vigorous young Kangxi emperor. 

Further reading: Hummel, Arthur W., ed. Eminent Chi¬ 
nese of the Ch’ing Period. Washington, DC: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1943-44; Kessler, Lawrence 
D. K’ang-hsi and the Consolidation of Ch’ing Rule, 1661- 
1684. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1976; Spence, 
Jonathan D., and John E. Willis, Jr., eds. From Ming to 
Ch’ing: Conquest, Region and Continuity in Seventeenth- 
Century China. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
1979. 
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Yi dynasty (early) 

The Choson or Yi dynasty was founded by Gener¬ 
al Yi Songgye (1335-1408; r. 1392-1408). Yi was 
a successful general of the declining Koryo dynasty 
that had ruled Korea for about 500 years. He staged 
a coup against his government in 1388 and four years 
later, with the support of the reform-minded Con- 
fucian scholars, proclaimed himself King Taejo of a 
new dynasty. 

With the approval of the newly established Ming 
dynasty in China, to whom he rendered vassalage, he 
chose the dynastic name Choson, which means “morn¬ 
ing serenity,” and moved his capital from Kaesong to 
Hanyang (present-day Seoul). 

Besides the founder, the dynasty was well served 
by its third king, T’aejong (r. 1400-1418), and his son, 
Sejong (r. 1418-50), under whom it reached its zenith. 
The founders of the dynasty were firmly committed 
to Neo-Confucianism of the Zhu Xi (Chu Hsi) school 
that had been adopted as official in China since the 
Song (Sung) dynasty, 961-1289. Korean Neo-Confu- 
cian scholars, who were the mainstay of the dynasty, 
aimed to create in Korea the idealized state exemplified 
by China’s sage rulers of the golden age, Kings Yao, 
Shun, Yu, and the founders of the Shang and Zhou 
(Chou) dynasties. 

Much was achieved in the first half century of the 
dynasty in many fields. Learning and scholarship were 
esteemed and talented men were encouraged to enter 


government service. A National Academy was estab¬ 
lished in Seoul and state endowed schools were estab¬ 
lished in every county. 

Three levels of state-supervised examinations 
based on Confucian texts and according to Neo- 
Confucian interpretations were held nationwide and 
most officials were chosen from the ranks of success¬ 
ful candidates. As in China, the study of history was 
highly esteemed and the state sponsored the writing 
of official histories. 

Because of the high cost of importing block- 
printed books from China, Koreans invented movable 
type, the first in the world. Koreans had until now no 
written script and had used the Chinese written form 
exclusively, but because the structure of the Korean 
language was different from that of Chinese, King 
Sejong instigated the invention of a Korean alpha¬ 
bet, which was strictly phonetic, proclaimed in 1446. 
It was then called Hunmin Chongun and in the 21st 
century Hangul. 

The Yi dynasty’s commitment to Neo-Confucian 
principles would gradually transform Korean society 
and end the dominance that Buddhism had exercised 
over Korean life during the Koryo era. The inadequa¬ 
cies of Buddhism and the mismanagement of gov¬ 
ernment and society under Buddhist influence were 
blamed for the economic and moral decline of Koryo. 
As a result Buddhism suffered severe decline during 
the Yi dynasty. Instead leaders actively inculcated 
Confucian moral principles. 
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They emphasized the proper rites and rituals of 
ancestor worship, filial piety, loyalty, proper social 
relationships, the patrilineal line of descent, and prop¬ 
er relationship between men and women. The union 
between a husband and wife was regarded as the main¬ 
spring of a stable society. Whereas upper-class men 
previously could have several wives, who were not 
subject to a specified ranking order, under Confucian 
teachings, only one woman could be wife and mother 
of her husband’s heir, relegating other women of the 
household to concubines and their children to lesser 
importance. Though subject to her husband, the wife 
had charge of the domestic sphere, and responsibility 
of providing the government with loyal subjects and 
the family with devoted sons. The public sphere was 
the husband’s domain. 

In science and technology this era saw the inven¬ 
tion or refinement of the sundial, the automatic water- 
driven clock, armillary spheres (miniature representa¬ 
tions of the Earth, Moon, and planets in the form of 
skeletal globes), and the rain gauge. Medical books 
that included new knowledge were published and made 
widely available. Since Confucians honored farmers 
as the backbone of society, farming was encouraged. 
Land reform and redistribution and the introduction 
of new agrarian methods from China greatly increased 
food production. Innovations included the introduc¬ 
tion of new manure, crop rotation instead of letting 
fields lie fallow, irrigation, and autumn plowing. Com¬ 
merce played a decidedly secondary role in the early Yi 
era. Attempts by the government to introduce paper 
money and copper coins proved unpopular and people 
preferred the old method of using a type of cloth and 
grain as mediums of exchange. This remained true 
until the early 17th century, when increased commerce 
led to the acceptance of metal coins. 

The policies and practices instituted by the found¬ 
ers of the Yi dynasty established the firm foundations 
that led to a period characterized by brilliant cultural 
and technical achievements. They also explain its lon¬ 
gevity despite later setbacks. 

Further reading: Choy, Bong-youn. Korea, a History. Rut¬ 
land, VT: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1971; Lee, Ki-back. 
A New History of Korea, trans. Edward W. Wagner. Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1984; Lee, Peter H., 
ed. Sourcebook of Korean Civilization, Vol. 1, From Early 
Times to the Sixteenth Century. New York: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1993. 
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Yongzheng (Yung-Cheng) 

(1678-1735) emperor of China 

Yongzheng (r. 1723-35) was born as Yinchen (Yin- 
chen), the fourth son of the emperor Kangxi (K’ang- 
hsi) and not his father’s original heir. After removing 
his original choice for gross misconduct, Kangxi did 
not name a new heir, and no one knew that Yinchen 
would succeed Kangxi until his will was read aloud on 
his deathbed. Yongzheng was stern, hardworking, and 
extremely capable. He consolidated imperial power and 
made many reforms. 

Yongzheng began his reign by eliminating possible 
challengers. He removed princes from military com¬ 
mands and took personal control of all eight Manchu 
banner army units (whereas his father had only com¬ 
manded three). He was indefatigable, personally read¬ 
ing and responding to reports and memorials sent by 
officials. Assisted by spies, he checked on the perfor¬ 
mance of officials, punishing those who were corrupt 
and derelict and rewarding upright ones. To ensure 
that officials were not tempted by graft, he granted 
them additional stipends to their salaries from an anti¬ 
corruption fund.” He also rationalized and simplified 
the taxation system. In a humane move, he abolished 
hereditary servitude and the designation of persons of 
certain professions such as beggars as “mean people.” He 
promoted learning and supervised education by issuing 
textbooks that promoted orthodoxy and correct histori¬ 
cal interpretations as he saw them. 

Despite Kangxi’s efforts, problems persisted with 
Russia because of an undefined border area that allowed 
the Olod Mongols to raid Chinese lands and then take 
refuge in Russia. Thus Yongzheng sent a diplomatic mis¬ 
sion to St. Petersburg to seek Russian neutrality in his 
quest to deal with the Olod and to fix the Mongolian- 
Siberian border between the two empires. Extended 
negotiations between them produced the Treaty of 
Kaikhta in 1737. Besides delineating the border the 
treaty opened a new trading station at Kaikhta and 
defined the terms of trade, provided for the extradition 
of deserters and criminals, and allowed Russia to main¬ 
tain an Orthodox church and religious mission in Beijing 
(Peking). The treaty with Russia allowed Yongzheng to 
continue prosecuting the war with the Olod, but they 
were not finally defeated until the reign of his son Qian- 
long (Ch’ien-lung). 

Yongzheng made two institutional changes in gov¬ 
ernment. Because the Manchu rulers did not practice 
primogeniture in the selecting of a successor (as had the 
Ming), and rivalry between brothers could be destabiliz- 
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ing, he ordered that the name of the heir be deposited at 
several designated secure locations to be opened on the 
death of the reigning sovereign. He created the Grand 
Council of five or six top officials; some were always in 
attendance wherever the emperor was to help him make 
important policy decisions. Yongzheng was stern, effi¬ 
cient, and autocratic, but he was also conscientious and 
diligent. In a short reign, he was able to tame the ambi¬ 
tions of the Manchu imperial clan and nobility. He also 
strengthened the bureaucracy and molded it to work in 
the interest of the state. As a result, its members enjoyed 
high morale, were not troubled by factionalism, and 
served with efficiency and accountability so that impe¬ 
rial authority reached every corner of the empire. He 
consolidated Qing (Ch’ing) power and governed as an 
effective and paternalistic despot. 

See also Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty, rise and zenith; Ricci, 
Matteo. 

Further reading: Huang, Pei. Autocracy at Work, a Study of 
the Yung-cheng Period, 1723-1735. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1974; Peterson, Willard J., ed. The Cam¬ 
bridge History of China, Vol. 9, Part One: The Ch’ing Empire 
to 1800. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002. 
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Yucatan, conquest of the 

The Spanish invasion and subjugation of the Maya peo¬ 
ples of the Yucatan Peninsula, the highlands of Chiapas, 
and the lowlands stretching into the Guatemalan Peten 
contrasted sharply with their swift defeat of the Az¬ 
tec Empire in 1519-21. Lacking a centralized political 
structure, Maya polities and communities in these re¬ 
gions resisted Spanish incursions for decades, some for 
centuries. In the absence of gold, silver, or other riches, 
the region became a colonial backwater and was never 
fully conquered. The result was a far more ambiguous, 
incomplete, and partial conquest than in the Basin of 
Mexico, Peru, and even Central America. 

The first Spanish encounters with Yucatan’s 
Maya inhabitants came in 1502, when Christopher 
Columbus, on his fourth voyage, traded with coastal 
merchants. In the next decade, at least one shipwreck 
left several Spaniards stranded on Yucatan; at least two 
survived, one of whom, Jeronimo de Aguilar, became 
Hernan Cortes’s interpreter. Further contacts occurred 
in 1517-18 with the expeditions of Francisco Hernan¬ 
dez de Cordoba and Juan de Grijalva, respectively, that 


culminated in the conquest of Mexico. As elsewhere, 
these initial encounters brought virulent European dis¬ 
eases to Yucatan and beyond, killing tens of thousands 
of natives years before military incursions began. 

SUBJUGATION EFFORTS 

The first major effort to subjugate Yucatan’s inhabit¬ 
ants began in 1527 under Francisco de Montejo, char¬ 
tered by the Crown to pacify the peninsula. After some 
initial failures, between 1529 and 1534, Montejo and 
his men had explored much of Yucatan’s north and cen¬ 
ter. What they found was very unlike what Cortes had 
found in Mexico—a diversity of ethnolinguistic groups 
spread out in towns and villages across a flat, riverless, 
and to Spanish eyes, featureless landscape, with no large 
city, no political center on which to focus their assault. 
The boundaries between towns and provinces appeared 
fuzzy and hard to discern, while the inhabitants’ recep¬ 
tions of the invaders often seemed fickle and capricious. 
Frustrated, Montejo and his crew abandoned Yucatan 
in 1534, reporting to the Crown that “no gold had 
been discovered, nor is there anything [else] from which 
advantage can be gained.” 

For the next five years, no Spaniard set foot on the 
peninsula. They returned in 1540, mainly to enslave the 
inhabitants, as native labor was considered the region’s 
most valuable marketable commodity. Founding the 
town of Merida in 1542 atop the ruins of the Maya 
city of Tiho, after a prolonged conflict with thousands 
of local Maya, the Spanish soon founded a second, Val¬ 
ladolid. In response Maya communities adopted the 
hit-and-run tactics of guerrilla war, to which the Span¬ 
ish responded with massacres and enslavement. By the 
mid-1540s, Spanish encomertderos, granted Indians in 
encomienda by the Crown, began settling in the two 
towns and their rural districts. During this same period, 
in 1544, the first group of eight veteran Franciscan mis¬ 
sionaries arrived in Yucatan to direct the religious con¬ 
version of the natives. 

THE GREAT MAYA REVOLT 

Two years later, on November 8, 1546, came what was 
later called the Great Maya Revolt, when natives of 
seven provinces launched a coordinated attack on Val¬ 
ladolid and its environs, populated by some 200 to 300 
Spaniards. After slaughtering numerous Spaniards and 
their native allies and nearly sacking the town, the rebels 
retreated in the face of a withering counterattack, which 
by spring 1547 had effectively quelled the insurgency. 
An eyewitness account by Franciscan friar Lorenzo de 
Bienvenida details the murders, mutilations, and other 
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The temple of Kukulcan at Chichen Itzd, built by the Maya, is located in the northern center of the Yucatan Peninsula. The conquest of 
Yucatan was never fully achieved, and as late as 1680 the Spanish occupied only the northwestern third of the peninsula. 


atrocities inflicted by the Spanish in their suppression 
of the rebellion. At the time fewer than 1,500 Spaniards 
lived in the northwestern corner of the peninsula. 

In 1549, nine more friars, including one Diego de 
Landa, arrived. Courageous and indefatigable, the 37- 
year-old Landa set off into the interior to convert the 
natives. In the coming years, Landa would play a central 
role in the political and religious life of the peninsula, 
while centuries later his writings on all aspects of Maya 
culture would serve as an invaluable resource for Maya 
scholars. By this time, friction had developed between 
encomenderos, who insisted on exploiting Indian labor 
to the greatest extent, and friars, whose principal con¬ 
cern was the natives’ religious conversion and basic 
physical well-being. Similar tensions between religious 
orders and settlers erupted throughout the Spanish-con¬ 
quered territories. The Franciscans proposed congregat¬ 
ing (or “reducing”) scattered Indian hamlets into larger 
nucleated settlements, or reducciones, a proposal 


fiercely resisted by encomenderos but implemented in 
many areas. By 1557, the Franciscans established their 
first missions and schools. 

In 1561, the General Chapter of the Franciscans in 
Spain combined the missions of Guatemala and Yucatan 
into a single province. Soon after, the friars of the new 
jurisdiction elected Diego de Landa as their first provin¬ 
cial, or leader. By 1562, 12 monasteries had been found¬ 
ed, while some 200 churches and schools were scattered 
throughout the interior. Also in 1562, a chance encoun¬ 
ter led to the discovery of ongoing idolatry among the 
friars’ native charges. The discovery prompted Provincial 
Landa to launch a major investigation. Arresting thou¬ 
sands of natives suspected of idolatry, Landa supervised 
the torture of more than 4,500 people over the course of 
three months; many were tortured to death. 

On July 12, 1562, at the Manf mission, Landa 
oversaw a huge auto-da-fe, a public spectacle meant to 
demonstrate the superior moral and political power of 
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the Christian Church. Huge piles of idols were set to 
the torch and many convicted idolaters were put to the 
lash. Soon after, Landa uncovered evidence suggesting 
that the natives were still practicing ritual human sac¬ 
rifice. The inquisitions and tortures continued, as did 
the destruction of idols. Many of the so-called idols 
were Maya sacred books. Only three survived the fires. 
Scholars consider the destruction of these sacred Maya 
texts among the most tragic losses of accumulated 
human knowledge in world history. 

The sacred writings continued in secret, as Maya 
priests and elders produced new books to preserve their 
collective knowledge. Over time, some 14 of these sacred 
books came into the possession of outsiders, and some 
of these into the hands of scholars. Collectively they are 
known as the books of Chilam Balam (books of the 
spokesmen of the jaguar lords). The best known is the 
Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel. 

The conquest of Yucatan and adjacent highlands 
and lowlands was never fully achieved. As late as 1680, 
the Spanish occupied only the northwestern third of the 
peninsula, while numerous polities, most notably the 


Itza kingdom, endured in the jungles of the Maya low¬ 
lands to the south. A major offensive into the southern 
lowlands in 1697 conquered the Itza while failing to 
eliminate or reign in autonomous indigenous communi¬ 
ties outside the orbit of Spanish control. In short, many 
parts of the Maya zone were never conquered. 

See also Aztecs (Mexica); Aztecs, human sacrifice 
and the; Central America, conquest of; Columbian 
EXCHANGE; EPIDEMICS IN THE AMERICAS; PERU, CONQUEST 
OF. 
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Chumayel. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1967. 
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Zenger, John Peter 

(1697-1746) publisher, free press advocate 

John Peter Zenger was an American publisher, editor, 
and journalist. Zenger is most famous for printing the 
first mathematics book in the New York colony. He is 
also known widely for helping to establish the idea of 
press freedom in the colonies with the aid of attorney 
Andrew Hamilton. 

Zenger was born on October 26, 1697, in pres¬ 
ent-day Germany and immigrated to the United States 
at age 13 with his father and brother. During the trip, 
his father died, and Zenger, needing money, became 
an apprentice to William Bradford, who owned the 
Gazette. Zenger worked for Bradford for eight years 
before beginning his own weekly journal. 

In 1719, Zenger married his first wife, Mary White, 
and moved to Chestertown, Maryland, but she died 
shortly after. Zenger was left with a baby son. After 
returning to New York, Zenger married Anna Maulist 
in 1722. They had five children together. 

In 1725, Zenger and Bradford became business 
partners, but their partnership did not last. Many of 
the books Zenger published were religious English and 
Dutch texts and polemical tracts. In 1730, he also print¬ 
ed Venema’s Arithmetica , the first mathematics book in 
the New York Colony. Three years later, he was offered 
the opportunity to be printer and editor of the New 
York Weekly Journal, founded by James Alexander, a 
prominent lawyer. The journal expressed opposition 


toward the policies of the governor of the New York 
colony, William Cosby, who frequently imprisoned or 
disbarred those opposed him. 

Wealthy New York lawyers and politicians such 
as William Smith and James Alexander had Zenger 
publish oppositional articles in his journal. Alexander 
wrote many of the editorials against Cosby. Zenger 
himself did not write many of the articles, but he knew 
the potential consequences for publishing them. In 
1734, as a result of his publication, Zenger was charged 
with seditious libel by the governor and imprisoned for 
nearly 10 months. During this time, Zenger’s wife ran 
the paper, which rallied support for Zenger’s case. Both 
Smith and Alexander defended Zenger for the articles 
that were printed in the New York Weekly Journal, 
When the two attorneys accused Cosby of handpick¬ 
ing the two judges and the jury, their right to practice 
law was revoked. 

The trial ended on August 5, 1735, when defense 
attorney Hamilton came to Zenger’s aid. Hamilton 
proved that Zenger could not be guilty of the charges 
because many of the accusations written in his jour¬ 
nal about Cosby, although indeed seditious, were 
true. In this manner, Hamilton gained the sympathy 
of the court. 

Zenger died on September 28, 1746, poor and 
leaving his wife to continue the paper. His eldest son, 
John, took over the paper from 1748 to 1751. It is 
believed that Zenger is buried in an unmarked grave in 
New York City at the Trinity Church cemetery. 
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book Exchange Ltd., 2000. 
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Zheng Chenggong (Cheng 
Ch'eng-Kung) 

(1624-1662) Chinese general, political leader 

Zheng Chenggong (or Koxinga) led the longest and most 
sustained opposition to the Qing (Ch’ing) conquest of 
China, first from the southern Chinese coast, later from 
Taiwan after he expelled the Dutch from their forts on 
the island. His sons held on to Taiwan against Qing 
forces until 1683. 

The Ming dynasty (1368-1644), long in decline, 
collapsed in 1644, when the last emperor and his fam¬ 
ily killed themselves rather than suffer capture by the 
rebel forces of Li Zicheng (Li Tzu-ch’eng). General 
Wu Sangui (Wu San-kuei), the Ming general guard¬ 
ing the eastern terminus of the Great Wall of China, 
then asked the Manchus in the northeast to help him 
to oust the rebels. As Wu pursued the rebels, the Man- 
chu leader, Prince Dorgon, installed his nephew on the 
vacant throne as Emperor Shunzi (Shun-chih) of the 
Qing dynasty. While northern China was quickly paci¬ 
fied, Ming loyalists resisted tenaciously in the Yangzi 
(Yangtze) River valley and throughout southern China. 
Several Ming princes were elevated to be emperors or 
“caretaker rulers” to rally loyalists against the alien 
rule. The era up to 1662 is called the Southern Ming 
when the last Ming pretender was killed. 

An important supporter of the first Southern 
Ming emperor was Zheng Zhilong (Cheng Chih- 
lung), who controlled a powerful mercantile empire 
and large fleet that operated along the southern coast 
of China and Japan. One of his sons by a Japanese 
mother so impressed the Ming prince of Tang (T’ang) 
who became the Longwu (Lung-wu) emperor that in 
1646 he conferred on him the imperial surname Zhu 
(Chu) and also gave him the name Chenggong which 
means “successful.” He came to be known as Lord of 
the imperial surname, from which the Dutch deriva¬ 
tion Koxinga comes. In China he was called Zheng 
Chenggong. Zheng Zhilong defected to the Manchus 


in 1646, but his son remained faithful to his pledge to 
defend the Ming. 

With his base in Amoy and the nearby island of 
Jinmen (Quemoy), Zheng gained control of Fujian 
(Fukien) province. He also expanded his trading 
empire to raise revenue for his cause. In 1658, his 
fleet of 1,000 ships and 130,000 soldiers raided the 
coast of Zhejiang (Chekiang) province. It sailed up 
the Yangzi River in 1659 to attack Nanjing (Nan¬ 
king), the southern capital of the Ming dynasty, hop¬ 
ing that the action would rally Ming loyalists to rise 
up in rebellion. It did not happen and facing Qing 
counterattack he withdrew across the sea to Taiwan. 
There he forced the Dutch East India Company 
(Indonesia Batavia) to surrender its Fort Zeelandia 
in southern Taiwan, ending its presence on the island. 
Zheng died in 1662 (his father and some relatives 
who had surrendered to the Qing were executed in 
1661 for failing to persuade him to surrender), but 
his son Zheng Ching continued to resist. To deprive 
the Zheng forces from obtaining supplies from the 
mainland coast the Qing had to adopt draconian 
measures, forcing inhabitants in Fujian to relocate at 
least 20 miles inland and forbidding ships to take off 
from southern coastal ports. In 1683, Taiwan was 
conquered by the Qing and made a part of Fujian 
Province. With the fall of Taiwan the Qing dynasty 
completed the conquest of China. 

Zheng Chenggong, or Koxinga, is honored in Chi¬ 
nese and Japanese folklore as a brave commander. He 
is also respected as a Ming loyalist. 

See also Altan Khan; Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty, rise 

AND ZENITH. 

Further reading: Croizier, Ralph C. Koxinga and Chinese 
Nationalism: History, Myth, and the Hero. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1977; Struve, Lynn A. The South¬ 
ern Ming, 1644-1662. New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1984. 
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Zwingli, Ulrich 

(1484-1531) religious reformer 

Ulrich Zwingli was a Protestant reformer who lived in 
Zurich, Switzerland. Often called the “third reformer,” 
Zwingli was a contemporary of Martin Luther and 
John Calvin and is remembered as the reforming theo¬ 
logian who died on the battlefield. 
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Zwingli was born to prosperous farming parents in 
Wildhaus, Switzerland, on January 1, 1484. At age 10, 
he was sent away for his education to Berne, Switzer¬ 
land; then Vienna, Austria; and finally Basle, Switzer¬ 
land, where he studied philosophy and theology. When 
the main priest for the town of Glarus, Switzerland, died 
in 1506, his relatives arranged for him to be ordained a 
priest and assigned to that church. 

As was Martin Luther, who was farther north in 
Germany, Zwingli was interested in the intellectual 
developments occurring during this time, particularly 
the writings of Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
which he (and Luther) began reading around 1510. 
Erasmus advocated a return to the original languages 
that the Bible was written in, but also a return to the 
notion that divine truth most fundamentally resid¬ 
ed in the Bible. From 1514 to 1519, Zwingli read 
many of the works of Erasmus and other humanists, 
often studying late into the night. At the same time, 
he devoted himself to reading the Bible in the origi¬ 
nal Hebrew and Greek. Reflecting back on the time, 
Zwingli wrote, “In the year 1516 I began to preach 
in such wise that I never mounted the pulpit without 
taking personally to heart the Gospel for the day and 
explaining it with reference to Scripture alone.” 

In 1515, Zwingli moved to the church in nearby 
Einsiedeln. Shortly after moving, he had an affair with 
a young woman. Zwingli had been struggling with the 
requirement of priestly celibacy but also knew that 
many fellow priests were either secretly or openly living 
with mistresses. In 1518, the city of Zurich, Switzer¬ 
land, requested Zwingli to serve in the main church of 
the city, the Great Minster Church. Rumors of his affair 
in 1515 caused some difficulty in the decision but were 
not a serious impediment because of the general accep¬ 
tance of such behavior. Zurich was one of the principal 
cities in Switzerland, and Zwingli became increasingly 
well known and popular as a preacher and leader. 

Soon after Zwingli’s move to Zurich, news of the 
Reformation controversy had spread. Reading Luther’s 
writings, he found that he agreed with much of Luther’s 
position, particularly Luther’s approach to the Bible. 
From 1518 to 1522, Zwingli did not associate himself 
with Luther or the Lutherans but did substantial preach¬ 
ing on biblical texts. While such a preaching style was 
similar to Luther’s, it was not so unusual that it caused 
substantial problems. Thus Zwingli remained in good 
standing with the Roman Catholic Church during this 
time. 

In February 1522, some men of Zurich ignored the 
normal Lenten rule against eating meat on Fridays and 


had some sausages served to them in a public setting 
with Zwingli. This raised the eyebrows of some of the 
town leaders (there was no separation of church and 
state at this time). While such occurrences were not 
rare, Zwingli took it upon himself to preach on the 
principle of Christian liberty and fasting a few weeks 
later. Such a sermon looked suspiciously like that of a 
Protestant-leaning priest and was the beginning of what 
would brew into a major controversy. Also in March 
1522, Zwingli secretly married a widow named Anna 
Reinhart and petitioned his bishop to allow such mar¬ 
riages (the petition was summarily rejected). 

Accused of heresy, Zwingli defended himself with 
clear statements about the centrality of the Bible and 
what he viewed as problematic practices in the church. 
This did not satisfy his opponents, but his response 
was received well by leading men of the city. After a 
few months of charges and countercharges, a date in 
January 1523 was fixed for a public debate. In prepara¬ 
tion, Zwingli published 67 theses, which were similar 
in character to the Ninety-five Theses of Martin Futher. 
A few of the theses follow: 

1. All who say that the Gospel is invalid without the 
confirmation of the church err and slander God. 

19. Christ is the only mediator between God and 
ourselves. 

49. I know of no greater scandal than that priests 
are not allowed to take lawful wives but may keep mis¬ 
tresses if they pay a fine. 

57. The true Holy Scriptures know nothing of pur¬ 
gatory after this life. 

On January 29, 1523, Zwingli made his arguments 
and the town council decided to support Zwingli, call¬ 
ing on all priests of the territory to preach in a manner 
similar to that of Zwingli. A time of revolution in the 
churches in portions of Switzerland had begun. During 
the next few years, many changes occurred in church 
practice. Most visible were the removal of all statues 
and pictures from the churches. A simplified service 
was substituted for the Catholic Mass. Monasteries 
were closed, and clergy were allowed to marry. Much 
of what can be seen in modern-day Protestant churches 
(especially those coming from the Reformed tradition) 
had their origins in these years. 

While Zwingli admired Futher, he did not agree with 
him on many theological points. Luther had criticized 
Zwingli’s theology in writing and Zwingli had respond¬ 
ed in kind. Nevertheless, some princes and political 
leaders in both Germany and Switzerland hoped for 
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unity between these two leaders, which would support 
military alliances allowing them to stand against the 
Catholic emperor Charles V. One of these, Philip of 
Hesse (or Philipp of Hessen), persuaded both Luther and 
Zwingli to travel to Marburg in Germany for theologi¬ 
cal discussions, hoping for a signed agreement between 
the two leaders. Traveling secretly, Zwingli and several 
other Swiss reformers arrived in late September 1529. 
From October 1 to October 4, there were discussions 
and debates on the interpretation of key Bible passages 
from early morning till late at night. The tone was often 
sharp and heated, especially on the nature of the Lord’s 
Supper or Communion. Zwingli held that the bread 
and wine used in the Lord’s Supper were intended by 
Christ as a memorial, whereas Luther held that Christ 
was actually present in the bread and wine. 

The result of the Marburg Colloquy was a simple 
statement signed by Luther, Philip Melancthon, 
Zwingli, Johannes Oecolampadias, Martin Bucer, and 
others. The statement affirmed their agreement on the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith, including justifi¬ 
cation by faith, but at the end noted their continued 
differences regarding the nature of the Lord’s Supper. 

By 1531, the political situation in Switzerland had 
deteriorated. The Protestant cantons began a partial 
economic blockade of the Roman Catholic cantons, 
causing all to contemplate war. Many expected the 


emperor to send troops to aid the Catholic cantons as 
they contemplated war. Zwingli took an increasingly 
political approach to solving the difficulties, negotiat¬ 
ing secretly with other cantons and the duke of Milan 
for support, as well as assuming an ever larger role in 
Zurich itself. By October, the Catholics began amassing 
troops outside Zurich in area of the Abbey of Cappel. 
Zurich sent out a small number of troops, but these 
were insufficient. At a council of war on October 11, 
1531, in Zurich, Zwingli volunteered to go out to sup¬ 
port the troops who had been struggling that day. It 
is unclear whether he was armed, but he certainly was 
dressed as a soldier. In the late afternoon, Zwingli was 
caught in a retreat of the Zurich soldiers as they lost a 
battle and was mortally wounded. 

See also humanism in Europe. 
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Chronology 


1754 French and Indian War Begins 

For almost nine years, a war rages between British 
and French soldiers in North America. 

1756 The Seven Years’ War 

The Seven Years’ War includes all the major Western 
powers. It begins when Prussia under Frederick the 
Great invades Saxony. 

1757 British Establish Sovereignty 

The British establish their sovereignty in India when 
they defeat the Bengalese nabob at the Battle of Nabob. 

1762 Treaty of St. Petersburg 

On May 5 the Treaty of St. Petersburg is signed 
between Prussia and Russia. The treaty brings about 
a switch in the alliances in the war. 

1763 Treaty of Paris 

The Treaty of Paris is signed, bringing to an end the 
French and Indian War in North America and the 
Seven Years’ War in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

1765 Stamp Tax Passes 

In an effort to raise additional revenue, Britain impos¬ 
es a tax on all documents issued in the colonies. 


1770 Cook Claims Australia 

James Cook, the English explorer on board the 
Endeavor, sights the east coast of Australia. He lands 
at Botany Bay and claims the land for Britain. 

1770 Parliament Repeals Townshend Acts 

The British parliament repeals the Townshend duties 
on all but tea. 

1770 Boston Massacre 

A group of British soldiers fires on a mob of colonial 
protesters killing five and wounding another six. 

1772 First Partition of Poland 

Russia, Prussia, and Austria agree on the partition of 
Poland. 

1772 Colonists Burn the Gaspee 

On the afternoon of June 9, the British revenue schoo¬ 
ner Gaspee runs aground. That night eight boatloads 
of men led by merchant John Brown storm the ship. 
After overwhelming the crew, they burn the ship. 

1773 Boston Tea Party 

Boston colonists begin boycotting tea. The governor 
refuses to allow arriving merchants to leave the harbor 
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with their tea. On the night of December 16 Patriots 
dressed up as Native Americans board the merchant 
ships and throw the tea into Boston Harbor. 

1774 Coercive Acts 

The British parliament gives its speedy assent to a 
series of acts known as the Coercive Acts or, in the 
colonies, the Intolerable Acts. These acts include the 
closing of the port of Boston. 

1774 Treaty of Kuchuk Kainarji 

On July 21 the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainarji is signed 
between Russia and the Ottoman Empire, ending the 
conflict between them. 

1774 First Continental Congress 

The First Continental Congress meets in Philadelphia, 
from September 5 to October 26. 

1775 Fexington and Concord 

Forewarned by Paul Revere, American militiamen 
fight 700 British troops on April 19. This marks the 
beginning of the Revolutionary War. 

1775 Battle of Bunker Hill 

The Americans occupy Bunker Hill overlooking Bos¬ 
ton, and the British respond by attacking. While the 
British are victorious, they suffer heavy losses. 

1775 King George Declares the Colonies in Revolt 

On April 23, King George ID of Great Britain declares, 
“The colonies are in open and avowed rebellion. The die is 
now cast. The colonies must either submit or triumph.” 

1776 Watt Builds Steam Engine 

James Watt develops a steam engine, enabling the 
advent of the Industrial Revolution. 

1776 Declaration of Independence 

Twelve American colonies vote in favor of the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence. New York abstains. 

1777 Battle of Saratoga 

A British force commanded by General Burgoyne 
is defeated by American forces at Saratoga, New 
York. 

1778 War of Bavarian Succession Begins 

The War of Bavarian Succession breaks out when 
Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, declares war on 
Austria and invades Bohemia. 


1778 France Signs Treaty of Alliance 

On February 6 France signs a treaty of alliance with 
the United States of America. France recognizes the 
independence of the country and offers further aid. 

1779 Cook Dies 

James Cook is killed by natives in Hawaii. Cook is 
considered the preeminent explorer of his time, and 
by introducing a regime of fresh fruit he eliminates 
scurvy from his ships. 

1780 Tupac Amaru Revolt 

The natives of Peru revolt under the leadership of 
Tupuc Amaru. Tupuc Amaru declares himself the lib¬ 
erator of his people. The Spanish crush the revolt, and 
Tupuc Amaru is killed. 

1781 Battle of Yorktown 

British forces are obliged to surrender to converging 
American and French forces. The surrender at Yorktown 
marks the last major campaign of the Revolutionary War. 

1781 Articles of Confederation 

The Articles of Confederation are first approved by 
the Continental Congress in 1777. They are sent to 
each state for ratification. 

1782 Rama I Rules Siam 

The Chakri dynasty is established in Siam. Its first 
ruler is Chao P’ya Chakri, who rules as Rama I. The 
dynasty rules to this day (2008). 

1782 Russia Invades Crimea 

The Russian army invades Crimea in December. 

1783 Treaty of Paris 

The Treaty of Paris is signed between the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Spain. It brings an 
end to the American Revolutionary War. 

1784 India Act 

Under the terms of the India Act, the reorganized 
East Indian Company cannot interfere in native Indi¬ 
an affairs or make a declaration of war unless in self- 
defense. 

1786 Shays’s Rebellion 

Daniel Shays, a farmer and Revolutionary War vet¬ 
eran, leads other farmers to revolt. Shays and 1,200 
followers demand relief from various taxes and 
debts. 
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1787 States Approve Constitution 

On September 17, after weeks of debate, the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States is approved. It calls for 
a strong central government. Thirty-nine delegates, 
representing 12 of 13 states, sign the document. 

1787 Amar Singh’s Reign Begins 

During the reign of Amar Singh in southern India, 
three Brahman musicians reform the art of Carnatic 
music and establish a new heritage for future genera¬ 
tions of southern Indian musicians. 

1789 Washington Becomes President 

George Washington becomes the first president of the 
United States, after being unanimously elected by the 
members of the electoral college. 

1789 French Revolution 

A revolt breaks out in France, overturning the monar¬ 
chy. When it ends, both Louis XVI and Mary Antoi¬ 
nette will have been executed. 

1789 Judiciary Act Passes 

This act establishes the U.S. federal court system and sets 
the size of the Supreme Court. It also gives the Supreme 
Court the right to review state court decisions. 

1791 Blacks Gain Full Rights in Saint-Domingue 

The French National Assembly grants free blacks in 
Saint-Domingue full French rights. The white colo¬ 
nists refuse to implement the decision, and the blacks 
revolt. 

1791 National Assembly 

The French National Assembly passes a new constitu¬ 
tion. Under its terms France becomes a limited mon¬ 
archy. 

1791 Bank of United States 

Alexander Hamilton urges the founding of the Bank of 
the United States. Thomas Jefferson opposes the idea. 

1792 France Declares War on Austria 

On April 20 France declares war on Austria, begin¬ 
ning the War of the First Coalition. The French suffer 
initial defeats on the battlefield. 

1792 French National Convention 

On September 21 the French National Convention 
meets for the first time. There are 749 members at the 
convention. 


1792 Russia Invades Poland 

On May 19 Russia invades Poland. The Russians fear 
the strengthening of Poland under its new constitution. 

1793 Whitney Invents Cotton Gin 

Eli Whitney, a young New Englander, invents a cot¬ 
ton gin that automatically cleans cotton. 

1793 Second Partition of Poland 

The second partition of Poland divides Poland 
between Prussia and Russia. 

1793 Reign of Terror Begins 

Maximilien Robespierre, the leader of the Jacobins, 
the most radical faction of the National Convention, 
begins the Reign of Terror in France. 

1794 Whiskey Rebellion 

The Excise Tax of 1791 incites many U.S. western 
settlers, who begin a rebellion against the central gov¬ 
ernment. 

1794 Haiti Independent 

After defeating a 5,000-man army sent by Napoleon, 
Haiti is declared a black republican government. 
All slaves are freed and almost all whites still on the 
island are killed. 

1794 Uprising in Poland 

After Poland is partitioned for the second time, the 
Poles, led by Thaddeus Kosciuszko, rise up against 
the Russians. They are ultimately defeated. 

1795 Siam Annexes Western Cambodia 

King Rama I of Siam extends his kingdom by annex¬ 
ing parts of Cambodia, including the ruined Khmer 
capital. 

1795 Treaty of Basel 

The French and Austrians reach a peace agreement at 
Basel, Switzerland, on April 5. 

1795 Jay’s Treaty 

Under Jay’s Treaty, the British agree to leave areas in 
the U.S. Northwest Territory, which they had been 
required to leave earlier under the Treaty of Paris. 

1796 Battle of Arcole 

The French, led by General Napoleon Bonaparte, 
invade Italy. Napoleon successfully defeats the Aus¬ 
trians at the Battle of Arcole (Areola). 
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1797 Treaty of Campo Formio 

Austria and France sign the Treaty of Campo Formio, 
ending the War of the First Coalition. 

1798 Battle of the Nile 

The Battle of the Nile between the French and British 
fleets occurs in Aboukir Bay near the mouth of the 
Nile River. All of the French ships are either captured, 
destroyed, or run aground. 

1798 Battle of the Pyramids 

The Egyptian Mamluks are easily defeated by Napo¬ 
leon at the Battle of the Pyramids on July 21. Napo¬ 
leon occupies Cairo on the next day. 

1798 Alien and Sedition Acts 

The Alien and Sedition Acts mark an attempt by U.S. 
Federalists to strengthen the federal government and 
suppress opposition from the Republicans. 

1798 War of the Second Coalition Begins 

In December Great Britain and Russia sign a treaty 
of alliance against France, beginning the War of the 
Second Coalition. 

1800 Act of Union 

Great Britain annexes Ireland in the Act of Union 
on May 5. The Irish parliament is dissolved and 
Ireland gains representation in the British parlia¬ 
ment. 

1800 Peace Treaty with France 

The United States signs the Convention of Paris with 
France. Under this treaty, France accepts U.S. neutral¬ 
ity rights at sea. 

1802 Treaty of Amiens 

The War of the Second Coalition comes to an end 
with the Treaty of Amiens. The British give up all 
claims to the French Crown and territory. 

1803 War of the Third Coalition Begins 

The War of the Third Coalition begins when, on May 
18, Great Britain declares war against France believ¬ 
ing that Napoleon is violating the Treaty of Amiens. 

1803 Louisiana Purchase 

The United States purchases the vast Louisiana Terri¬ 
tory for $15 million from France. 

1804 Lewis and Clark Expedition 


On May 14, the Lewis and Clark Expedition sets off 
from St. Louis to the Pacific. 

1804 Serb Uprising 

In February Serbs, under the leadership of Kara 
George, rise up against the Ottomans. 

1805 Battle of Trafalgar 

The Battle of Trafalgar establishes British naval supe¬ 
riority for over 100 years. 

1807 Invasion of Portugal 

Portugal refuses to participate in Napoleon’s conti¬ 
nental system that was designed to deny food and 
other products produced on the continent to Great 
Britain. Napoleon sends an army to conquer Por¬ 
tugal. 

1808 Beethoven Completes Fifth 

Ludwig van Beethoven composes his Fifth Sym¬ 
phony. 

1809 Napoleon Occupies Vienna 

On May 13 Napoleon’s forces occupy Vienna. His 
initial victory is short-lived, and he is soon forced to 
withdraw across the Danube after his defeats at the 
Battles of Aspern and Essling. 

1810 Argentina Independent 

A provisional junta is established in the provinces of 
the Rio de la Plata (Argentina). The leaders declare 
their independence from Spain. 

1811 Colombia Independent 

On August 7 Simon Bolivar wins a decisive victory 
over Spanish forces at the Battle of Boyaca in present- 
day Colombia. The Congress of Angostura is then 
convened to declare the Republic of Colombia. 

1811 Paraguay Independent 

On August 14 Paraguay proclaims independence from 
Spain. 

1811 Venezuela War of Independence Begins 

A congress of the criollos (Creoles) declares indepen¬ 
dence, starting a process that ends in 1823. 

1812 War of 1812 

The war between Great Britain and the United States 
lasts for more than two years. It ends in a stalemate, 
but confirms American independence. 
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1812 Battle of Borodino 

Napoleon defeats the Russian army at the Battle of 
Borodino. The Russians withdraw, opening the road 
to Moscow for Napoleon. On September 14, the 
French occupy the nearly deserted city. 

1812 Napoleon Retreats from Moscow 

Napoleon maintains his army in the burned Russian 
capital for five weeks in the hope of bringing the Rus¬ 
sians to terms; finally on October 19, with winter 
setting in and his armies far from home, Napoleon 
retreats from Moscow. 

1812 Treaty of Bucharest 

On May 28 the Ottomans sign the Treaty of Bucha¬ 
rest with Russia, ending their six-year war. 

1812 Spanish Regain Control of Venezuela 

An earthquake in Venezuela is used by the clergy 
to claim that heaven opposes the revolution. With 
support weakened, the rebel forces capitulate to the 
Spanish under the terms of the Treaty of San Mateo. 
The treaty calls for the granting of clemency to the 
rebels; however, the Spanish renege. 

1812 Mexico Independent 

After a victory at Cuautla, 45 miles south of Mexico 
City, Jose Maria Morelos y Pavon captures Orizaba 
and Oaxaca from the royalists. The next year Acapul¬ 
co is captured and independence is declared. 

1812 Treaty of Ghent 

British and American negotiators meet in August at 
Ghent, Belgium, to negotiate a settlement in the War 
of 1812. They reach an agreement that restores all 
territory as it was before the war, without resolving 
the territorial issues. 

1814 Hartford Convention 

Delegates from Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island convene in Hartford from December 
15, 1814, to January 5, 1815. The majority vote for 
a platform demanding a change in the Constitution, 
requiring a two-thirds vote by Congress to impose 
an embargo, admit a western state into the Union, 
or begin a war, except in the case of an invasion. 

1814 Congress of Vienna 

One of the greatest international assemblies in history 
takes place in Vienna between September 1814 and 
June 1815. It successfully works out the various claims 


of the nations of Europe and establishes a framework 
that avoids a major European war for 50 years. 

1814 Napoleon Abdicates 

Napoleon is defeated in a series of battles, each bring¬ 
ing the allies closer to Paris. On March 31a victori¬ 
ous allied army enters Paris. On April 11 Napoleon 
abdicates and is sent to the island of Elba. 

1814 Steam Engine 

In 1814 George Stephenson develops his first locomo¬ 
tive, which was called the Bliicher. 

1815 Battle of Waterloo 

Napoleon once again seizes power. The other nations 
of Europe unite to fight him. On June 18 at the Battle 
of Waterloo Napoleon’s forces are defeated, and he 
flees back toward Paris. On June 22 he surrenders to 
allied forces. 

1815 German Confederation 

One of the results of the Congress of Vienna is the 
establishment of the German Confederation. The 
Confederation consists of 39 member states. 

1815 British Establish Colony in Sierra Leone 

The British establish a Crown Colony in Sierra Leone. 

1819 Adams-Onis Treaty 

Under the terms of the Adams-Onis Treaty, the Unit¬ 
ed States acquires Florida from Spain. In return, the 
U.S. government assumes $5 million worth of Spanish 
debts. 

1820 Revolts in Spain and Portugal 

A revolt breaks out in Spain when Colonel Rafael del 
Riego demands that the French constitution of 1812 
be restored. On August 24 a revolt against British 
regency in Portugal occurs. A liberal constitutional 
monarchy is created and Joao VI, living in exile in 
Brazil, is invited to head it. 

1820 Missouri Compromise 

Under the terms of the Missouri Compromise, Mis¬ 
souri is admitted as a slave state, while Maine is admit¬ 
ted as a free state. Slavery was prohibited in the former 
Louisiana Territory north of the 36°30' parallel. 

1821 Greek War of Independence 

The Greek revolution breaks out when Greeks in 
Moldavia begin a revolt against the Ottomans. 
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1822 Ashanti War Begins 

The Ashanti War begins in West Africa between the 
Ashanti and the Fante. 

1822 Brazil Independent 

On September 7 Dom Pedro, the Portuguese regent, 
declares Brazil independent from Portugal. 

1822 Ecuador Free from Spain 

On May 24 Antonio Jose de Sucre, Simon Bolivar’s 
lieutenant, defeats the Spanish at the Battle of Mount 
Pichincha near Quito. 

1823 French Forces Restore Ferdinand VII 

The French intervene in the Spanish revolution. They 
invade Spain and force the rebels to hand over King 
Ferdinand VII, whom they then restore to power. 

1823 Monroe Doctrine 

The Monroe Doctrine issued by U.S. president James 
Monroe states: “The American continents are hence¬ 
forth not to be considered the subjects for future colo¬ 
nization by any European powers.” 

1824 First Anglo-Burmese War 

On February 24 the first Anglo-Burmese War begins 
when the British declare war on Burma. 

1825 Decembrist Uprising 

Young Russian aristocrats stage a brief uprising 
against Romanov rule. The revolt is short-lived but is 
a sign of things to come. 

1828 Uruguay Independent 

Uruguay becomes independent under a peace treaty 
between Brazil and Argentina over Banda Oriental. 

1829 Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 

On December 22, the first passenger railroad in the 
United States opens for business. 

1829 Treaty of Adrianople 

The Russian-Turkish War that had begun in 1828 
ends with the Treaty of Adrianople. 

1830 The July Revolution 

The July Revolution breaks out in Paris when Charles 
X, king of France, attempts to suspend the constitu¬ 
tion to overturn the recent French election. The revo¬ 
lutionaries gain control of Paris and force Charles X 
to abdicate. 


1830 Belgium Adopts a Constitution 

The July Revolution in France inspires Belgian revolu¬ 
tionaries to rise up against Dutch rule. They demand 
independence. In late September the Dutch are forced 
out of Brussels, and Belgium is declared independent. 

1832 First Reform Act Passes in Britain 

The Reform Act of 1832 passes the House of Lords. 
It doubles the number of eligible voters to 1 million. 
This begins a series of reforms that will eventually 
lead to universal suffrage. 

1833 The First Carlist War Begins 

A civil war foments in Spain when Ferdinand VII 
dies. 

1835 Second Seminole War 

Under the leadership of Chief Osceola, the Seminoles 
refuse to move to the Oklahoma Territory. They 
retreat to the Florida Everglades. 

1835 The Great Trek 

The Dutch settlers of South Africa, known as the 
Boers, begin a Great Trek northward. Now known as 
the Voortrekkers, they leave the Cape Colony to free 
themselves of British control. 

1836 Texas Independent 

The settlers of Texas, a Mexican territory, declare 
their independence in 1836. 

1837 Deere Invents Plow 

John Deere invents the steel plow, which greatly 
improves the ability of farmers to plow fields. 

1838 First Anglo-Afghan War Begins 

The First Anglo-Afghan War begins when the British 
governor of India launches an attack on Afghanistan. 
He fears growing Russian influence in Afghanistan. 

1838 Underground Railroad Begins in United States 
The Underground Railroad starts as a means for 
escaped slaves to be moved through the North until 
they reach sanctuary in Canada. 

1839 Opium War 

The Opium War between China and Great Britain 
begins when the Chinese order the destruction of 
illegal opium stored by foreign merchants. The East 
India Company had promoted the use of opium by its 
Chinese workers. 
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1842 British Are Massacred 

A revolt against the British in Kabul forces them to 
agree to withdraw from the city and return to India. 
The Afghans instead attack the British and massacre 
4,500 soldiers and 12,000 civilians. 

1844 Treaty of Wanghia 

Under the terms of this treaty negotiated by Caleb Cush¬ 
ing, the United States gains the right to trade in Chinese 
ports as well as additional legal rights inside China. 

1844 Franco-Moroccan War 

The French begin a war with Morocco, which had 
refused to recognize the French conquest of Algeria 
and provided refuge to the Algerian rebel leader. 

1844 Telegraph Becomes National 

The first intercity telegraph is demonstrated by Sam¬ 
uel Morse. A telegraph line was built for $30,000 
between Washington and Baltimore. 

1845 U.S. Annexes Texas 

After the landslide victory of James Polk, who ran 
on a ticket supporting annexation of Texas, the U.S. 
Congress approves the annexation of Texas by joint 
resolution. 

1846 First Sikh War 

The First Anglo-Sikh War ends with a British victory 
at the Battle of Sobraon in the Punjab. 

1846 Mexican War 

The U.S. Congress votes overwhelmingly to declare war 
on Mexico despite initial Whig opposition. Over the 
course of the two-year war, the United States defeats 
the Mexicans and captures the capital, Mexico City. 

1846 Oregon Treaty 

The United States and Great Britain end disputes over 
the Oregon Territory with a compromise. 

1847 Liberia Independent 

Liberia declares its independence on July 26. Former 
American slaves had founded Liberia. It is Africa’s 
first independent republic. 

1848 Revolution in France 

King Louis-Philippe of France refuses to institute 
political reforms and extend suffrage. In response, 
riots led by workers and students break out. They 
force the king to abdicate in February. 


1848 The Viennese Revolution 

Viennese students and workers inspired by events in 
France begin in March to protest the policies of the 
Austrian government. Conservative elements, how¬ 
ever, gain control and brutally put down the revolt. 

1848 Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty 

The Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo ends the Mexican- 
American War. Under the terms of the treaty, the bor¬ 
der is set at the Rio Grande. The United States gains 
most of California, New Mexico, Nevada, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Texas. 

1849 Hungarians Announce Independence 

In response to a repressive constitution promulgated 
after the failed Viennese revolution, the Hungarian 
Diet (parliament) on April 14 formally declares its 
independence from Austria. 

1849 Second Sikh War 

The British defeat the Sikhs at Chillianwalla and 
Gujart. This forces the Sikhs to surrender at Rawal¬ 
pindi. 

1849 Gold Rush Begins 

In January President Polk announces that gold has 
been found in California. This sets off the gold rush, 
in which 80,000 people head for California to seek 
their fortunes. 

1850 Taiping Rebellion 

The Taiping Rebellion in China begins, led by Hong 
Xiuquan. The revolt against the Manchus lasts for 
10 years and ends in failure. The revolt takes the 
lives of 20 million Chinese peasants. 

1850 Compromise of 1850 

The Compromise of 1850 holds the Union together 
for another 10 difficult years. The dispute concerns the 
admittance of additional states into the Union, while 
maintaining the balance between free and slave states. 

1852 Second Burma War 

The Second Burmese War begins when the Burmese 
oust their king, Pagan Min, after a six-year reign. The 
British capture Rangoon as the war begins. 

1852 South African Republic 

The British government recognizes the independence 
of the Boer Republic of the Transvaal under the terms 
of the Sand River Convention of 1852. 
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1854 Perry in Japan 

U.S. commodore Perry arrives in Japan to attempt to 
open trade relations, as well as provide a safe haven 
for shipwrecked sailors. Perry’s successful mission to 
Japan quickly ends the Japanese self-imposed isola¬ 
tion and heralds a rapid industrialization of the econ¬ 
omy of the island nation. 

1855 Livingstone Discovers Victoria Falls 

David Livingstone, a Scottish explorer, departs from 
South Africa to explore the interior of Africa. In 1855 
he discovers Victoria Falls. 

1856 Arrow War 

The second Anglo-Chinese war, known as the Arrow 
War, begins when the Chinese force a British-registered 
ship (the Arrow) to lower the British flag. 

1857 Sepoy Mutiny 

The Sepoys, native Indian troops employed by the 
British, revolt and kill their British officers. The 
Sepoys manage to capture Delhi. 

1859 John Brown Leads Revolt 

John Brown leads a group of 18 to attack the arsenal 
in Harpers Ferry. His goal is to foment a slave rebel¬ 
lion. The revolt is subdued by the U.S. Army under 
the command of Robert E. Lee. Brown is hanged. 

1859 Darwin Publishes On the Origin of Species 

Charles Darwin publishes On the Origin of Species , 
in which he posits the theory of evolution. That the¬ 
ory states that humans descended from apes and that 
only the fittest species survive and evolve. 

1859 Italian War 

The Italian War starts when Austria tries to extend its 
already extensive control over the Italian Peninsula. 
On May 12 the French declare war on Austria. 

1860 Second Maori War Begins 

The second Maori war is fought from 1860 to 1872 
between British colonists and native New Zealanders 
on North Island. 

1861 Fort Sumter 

Fort Sumter refuses to surrender to the Confederates. 
At 4:30 a.m. on April 12, General Pierre Gustave Tou- 
tant Beauregard gives the order to open fire. The next 
afternoon Major Anderson surrenders. The American 
Civil War begins in earnest. 


1861 Battle of Bull Run 

In July Union troops are defeated in the first major 
battle of the Civil War. 

1862 Battle of Antietam 

Confederate general Robert E. Lee leads his army into 
Maryland in a gamble to win the war. Both sides lose 
an equal number of men. The smaller Confederate 
force withdraws. In the aftermath of the battle, Presi¬ 
dent Abraham Lincoln announces the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

1863 Battle of Gettysburg 

The Battle of Gettysburg takes place in Pennsylvania, 
where Lee has led his army to invade the North fol¬ 
lowing his success at Chancellorsville. 

1865 Civil War Over 

In April General Lee’s surrounded army is forced to 
surrender to the forces of Ulysses Grant, ending the 
Civil War. 

1865 Booth Assassinates Lincoln 

Just six days after the South surrenders, President 
Lincoln is shot by John Wilkes Booth while attending 
a play at Ford’s Theatre. 

1865 Thirteenth Amendment Passes 

On December 18 the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution is officially ratified. This amendment 
states that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
can exist in the United States. 

1867 Alaska Purchase 

Secretary of State William Seward negotiates the 
U.S. purchase of Alaska from Russia for $7 million. 

1868 Meiji Restoration 

The Meiji Restoration begins when the newly 
established emperor, Mutsuhito, ousts the shogu- 
nate (military regime) of the Tokugawa clan that 
had ruled Japan in fact since 1603. 

1868 Revolution in Spain 

On September 18 the officers of the Spanish fleet 
foment a revolution. They march on Madrid and 
defeat government forces. 

1869 Suez Canal Opens 

On November 17 the Suez Canal opens to traffic. The 
canal links the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 
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1869 Transcontinental Railroad 

On May 10, at Promontory Point, Utah, a golden rail 
spike is struck, completing the first U.S. transconti¬ 
nental railroad line. 

1870 Italy Is Unified 

Italy is unified when Italian troops enter Rome after 
the withdrawal of French troops. The Italians strip 
all temporal power from Pope Pius IX, whom they 
imprison in the Vatican. 

1870 Franco-Prussian War 

The Franco-Prussian War begins at the instigation of 
Prussian minister Otto von Bismarck, who believes 
the war will help unify Germany. On January 28, 
1871, Paris falls and the French surrender. 

1871 Paris Commune 

When word spreads in Paris that the legislative assem¬ 
bly is considering restoring the monarchy, students 
and workers take to the streets. The Commune of 
Paris controls the city from March 18 until May 28. 

1871 Second Reich 

With the German victory in France complete, the Ger¬ 
man Reichstag (parliament) proclaims the creation of 
the Second Reich. 

1872 Second Carlist War 

The Second Carlist War begins in the spring of 1872 
when Don Carlos III tries to reestablish the Bourbon 
reign in Spain. The war continues for two years until 
1874 when a coalition declares Alfonso XII king. 

1874 Japanese Invade Taiwan 

The Japanese invade Taiwan—their pretext is the kill¬ 
ing of an Okinawan seaman after a shipwreck. 

1876 War in Ottoman Empire 

In May the Bulgarians begin an insurrection against 
the Ottomans. The insurrection is brutally quelled, 
and thousands of Bulgarians are slain. 

1876 Korean Independence 

Japan recognizes Korean independence from China. 
Under a treaty with Korea, trade between Japan and 
Korea opens. China does not object to the treaty. 

1879 Edison Invents Electric Light 

Thomas Edison overcomes the obstacle to finding a 
lightbulb that will burn long enough to become com¬ 


mercially viable by developing a bulb based on car¬ 
bonized cotton. 

1879 Zulu War 

The Zulu nation that was founded in 1876 ends 
when the British defeat it in battle. On January 22 
the British are defeated at the Battle of Isandhlwand. 
The British, however, decisively defeat the Zulu at the 
Battle of Ulundi. 

1881 Alexander II Dies 

A bomb in St. Petersburg kills Alexander II, czar of 
Russia, on March 13. 

1881 Assassin Shoots President Garfield 
U.S. president James Garfield is shot on July 2 as he 
walks through the waiting room of the Baltimore & 
Potomac Railroad in Washington, D.C. His assassin, 
Charles Guiteau, had been rejected for a position in 
Garfield’s administration. The president dies on Sep¬ 
tember 19. 

1881 French Invasion of Tunisia 

Tunisian tribesmen raid Algeria, which provides the 
French with a pretext for attacking Tunisia. The 
French withdraw after signing the Treaty of Bardo. 

1882 Britain Invades Egypt 

The British invade Egypt in response to antiforeign 
riots. The British defeat the army of Arabi Pasha at 
A1 Tell. 

1882 Triple Alliance 

The Triple Alliance is created when Italy, Germany, 
and Austria-Hungary promise mutual support. 

1883 Anglo-French Punitive Expedition 

The French and the British launch a punitive expedition 
against Sudan that is decisively defeated by Muham¬ 
mad Ahmad at the Battle of El Ubbayid. 

1883 Brooklyn Bridge Opens 

On May 25 the New York boroughs of Manhat¬ 
tan and Brooklyn are linked with the opening of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

1883 Sino-French War 

The French and the Chinese fight in the Sino-French 
war. The French occupy most of Annam (Vietnam and 
Cambodia), but their trade is disrupted by Chinese in 
northern Vietnam. 
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1884 Congo Free State 

Belgium declares the Congo a free state, open to set¬ 
tlement and trade by all nations. 

1885 Germany Claims Tanzania 

The German East Africa Company gains a charter to 
administer Tanzania. The same year Germany claims 
South-West Africa and Togoland. 

1886 Anglo-Egyptian Agreement 

The British and the Germans agree to recognize Sayid 
Barghash as sultan of Zanzibar. 

1887 Ethiopian-Italian War Begins 

The Italians are defeated in the first battle of the Ital- 
ian-Ethiopian War at the Battle of Dogali. 

1889 Japan’s First Written Constitution 

Under the terms of the constitution, the emperor’s 
legislative power can be exercised only with the con¬ 
sent of the Imperial Diet. 

1890 Bismarck Resigns 

Emperor William II of Germany forces Bismarck to 
resign. This ends the career of the man singlehandedly 
responsible for the unification of Germany. 

1890 Britain Occupies Uganda 

The Germans and the British resolve their differences in 
Africa when the Germans give up claims to Uganda. 

1893 Panic of 1893 in the United States 

A growing credit shortage creates panic, resulting 
in a depression. Over the course of this depression, 


15,000 businesses, 600 banks, and 74 railroads 
fail. 

1895 First Sino-Japanese War 

The Japanese defeat both the Chinese army and navy 
in the Sino-Japanese War. 

1895 French West Africa 

The French organize their territorial holdings in West 
Africa into French West Africa. 

1895 Sun Yat-sen Revolt 

Sun Yat-sen organizes a secret revolutionary society in 
Canton in 1894. In 1895 he attempts to overthrow the 
Manchu dynasty. His first attempt fails. 

1896 Battle of Adwa (Adowa) 

Ethiopia defeats the Italians at the Battle of Adwa. 

1896 Great Britain Captures Ghana 

The Ashanti capital of Kumasi is captured by a Brit¬ 
ish expeditionary force. The area, which is in pres¬ 
ent-day Ghana, becomes a British protectorate. 

1898 Spanish-American War 

The Americans decisively defeat the Spanish, captur¬ 
ing the Philippines, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. 

1898 Fashoda Incident 

British and French expeditions simultaneously reach 
Fashoda in present-day Sudan. The crisis ends when 
France recognizes British claims to the Nile basin, 
while Britain recognizes French claims to the Sahara 
as well as western Sudan. 
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FOOD PRODUCTION 

Between the mid-18th century and the dawn of the 20th, the ancient and essential work of feeding the 
world was dramatically transformed to varying extents in different parts of the world. Despite astonish¬ 
ing changes in mechanization, transport, agricultural science, and food preservation techniques, farmers 
everywhere were still at the mercy of weather and pestilence. As agriculture became internationalized, 
farmers were also affected more than ever before by crop and price fluctuations. The world’s overall 
supply of food increased spectacularly, yet many still starved or were undernourished. 

Most countries were still predominantly rural in 1750. In the countryside, families and com¬ 
munities tried, even on the tiniest plots, to grow enough food to sustain themselves. In emerging 
cities, most residents used available open spaces for cows, pigs, goats, or chickens and perhaps a 
fruit tree or vegetable patch. The wealthiest and most important people in most societies did not 
usually farm themselves but controlled quantities of fertile land and could compel laborers—slaves, 
serfs, or peasants—to farm it. 

Agricultural change was already afoot. In the Americas, where settlers from Spain, France, and 
Britain had appropriated land formerly controlled by Native peoples, commodity agriculture built 
wealth for the colonizers and their homelands. By 1750, Chesapeake planters who had built a thriv¬ 
ing economy on tobacco were diversifying into grains and other crops. After the American Revolu¬ 
tion, cotton became king in the southern states. 

Slaves were used to raise the crop that fed the textile mills of the Western world’s Industrial 
Revolution. Even as farming became commercialized, the New World’s enormous land resources 
seemed to promise agricultural independence to generations of farmers. U.S. president Thomas 
Jefferson, himself the owner of dozens of slaves, advocated an agrarian nation that would feed the 
world while maintaining the sturdy self-reliance of virtuous small farmers. 

Mexico and Central and South America remained overwhelmingly rural until the later 19th 
century and continued to rely almost entirely on traditional Indian crops, such as corn and squash, 
and agricultural methods including burning the residual stalks and roots after harvesting. Wars of 
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independence between 1808 and 1824, followed by frequent outbreaks of regional civil war, led to 
crop and livestock destruction and great instability for farmers. In the 1830s coffee beans became 
a wildly successful commodity. Coffee enabled many wealthy landowners, especially in Brazil, Ven¬ 
ezuela, and Guatemala, to enlarge their holdings at the expense of small farmers, although some 
small farmers in Costa Rica and Colombia were able to hold their own. In Argentina, commercial 
beef production grew explosively late in the century. Similarly, Australia and New Zealand, settled 
by British immigrants, became major exporters of grain and meat. 

North America became a magnet for agricultural immigrants as land became scarcer in Europe 
due to population pressures and other political and economic factors. Millions of Scandinavian 
and German farmers headed to the Great Plains, helping to make the United States and Canada the 
world’s most bountiful source of grains such as wheat and corn. Not all rural immigrants found 
agricultural opportunities: Irish peasants displaced from their lands by harsh British policies and 
the devastating potato famine of the late 1840s mostly resettled in Canadian and American cities. In 
the 1890s a worldwide decline in sugar prices caused famine in Spanish-controlled Cuba and helped 
bring about the Spanish-American War. 

In China, even though acreage devoted to agriculture increased after the 17th century, the popu¬ 
lation rose much faster, tripling to 430 million by 1851, thanks to a period of internal peace, 
increased crop yields, and medical advances such as widespread smallpox vaccination. Since little 
additional land was available for cultivation and there were few opportunities for emigration, liveli¬ 
hood became difficult, leading to widespread rebellions in the mid-19th century. Japan’s population 
also grew rapidly in the late 19th century, straining limited land resources. The adoption of chemical 
fertilizers somewhat improved agricultural yields. 

Imperialism played an important role in reshaping agricultural economies. Subsistence farming 
in much of Asia, Africa, and South America was disrupted by Western demands for profitable cash 
crops and a growing need for cheap, nonagricultural labor. Egypt under Muhammad Ali moved 
away from self-sufficient farming of foodstuffs to cash crops, especially tobacco and cotton. During 
the U.S. Civil War, when demand was high and production low, the Egyptian economy prospered, 
but once U.S. production resumed, Egypt was caught in a web of indebtedness for costly develop¬ 
ment projects begun during the short boom. In India, the British undertook many irrigation proj¬ 
ects, especially after the opening of the Suez Canal. These improvements facilitated the cultivation 
and exportation of various cash crops. Famines continued to occur, but agricultural and transporta¬ 
tion improvements lessened their severity. Over the course of the 19th century, prices of commodity 
crops such as wheat, corn, tobacco, sugar, and cotton fell significantly. This was a boon for consum¬ 
ers, but difficult for small independent farmers. 

Agricultural Mechanization and New Techniques. For millennia, agricultural labor had been 
provided by the muscle power of men, women, and children, assisted when possible by draft animals 
such as horses, donkeys, oxen, water buffalo, or yaks. The number of hands and hoofs available dic¬ 
tated the size of most farms, which were small. Most farmers produced food required by their own 
families, selling any extra production locally for cash to buy what they could not grow or make. 

Two American innovators, John Deere and Cyrus McCormick, introduced important advances 
in the 1830s that made plows stronger and reapers more reliable. At first this new equipment used 
horse or oxen power; eventually steam power would run these labor-saving machines. Although 
Deere and McCormick became international names in agriculture, farmers were slow to adopt the 
new machinery, due to expense and tradition. As more farmers after the U.S. Civil War acquired 
larger farmsteads on the Great Plains, they found that it was almost impossible to cultivate the 
prairies without the new technology, including the tougher chilled iron plow, introduced in 1869, 
and seed drills that promised uniform rows for crops such as wheat and corn. The “plow that 
broke the Plains” would have serious ecological consequences wherever it was used, leading to soil 
erosion and other long-term effects. 

By the 1880s most North American agriculture was specialized. In the arid West, barbed wire was 
the key invention that helped ranchers control their livestock, keeping cattle and sheep safe from both 
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animal and human predators. A swath of states from New York to Wisconsin and Minnesota provid¬ 
ed most of the nation’s dairy foods. The cotton gin, a device patented in 1794 by New Englander Eli 
Whitney, removed seeds from cotton fibers, making cotton a viable commodity. Cotton raised in Mis¬ 
sissippi, Alabama, and elsewhere in the South was the United States’s most important export before 
the Civil War, but was challenged afterward by cotton from Egypt and India. Between 1860 and 1900 
the number of active farms in the United States almost tripled, and 32 million people lived on them. 

Scientific agriculture began to reshape, if not always improve, traditional farming practices. 
Advances in crop rotation, new seed varieties, fertilizers, and pesticides began to help farmers over¬ 
come some traditional dangers to their livelihood, despite potential loss of variety and environmental 
harm. Mechanical irrigation could overcome drought, but at a high economic and ecological cost. 
In the United States in 1862 Congress authorized college-level agricultural education and created a 
federal Department of Agriculture. National efforts to educate and encourage farmers emerged even 
as new techniques and machinery began to make labor-intensive small farming obsolete. Lack of 
capital and conservative political and social policies prevented the vast agricultural lands of Russia 
from adopting efficient farming methods. 

Agricultural Markets and Trade. As localized subsistence farming gave way in most of the world 
to international commercial agriculture, transportation and processing facilities took on the highest 
importance. For most countries, navigable waterways were the best option for moving crops to port 
cities. In the United States the Mississippi River played an especially important role, as barges car¬ 
ried farm goods to the port of New Orleans. Smaller streams could provide power to turn grain into 
flour; by the 1780s automated water mills were in use in North America. In the early 1800s locali¬ 
ties searched to create water access. The Erie Canal, a state-financed project that opened in 1825, 
connected New York City to the Great Lakes, dramatically enhancing agricultural trade options. 
Canals were also widely used in Europe. Ocean shipping by clipper ships, and later steam-powered 
vessels, helped greatly in the worldwide distribution of agricultural products. 

Roads good enough to accommodate heavily loaded farm wagons under a variety of weather 
conditions were slow to develop, but the advent of railroads in the 1830s was a major boon to farm¬ 
ers and their customers, because they were more reliable and cheaper than canals or rivers. Cattle 
and other livestock destined for urban slaughterhouses would be delivered to railroad depots by 
cowboys on horseback. By the 1870s refrigerated freight cars were hauling meat and other perish¬ 
able foodstuffs to distant cities. 

This gradual switch from food grown locally to products from the world over changed human 
dietary habits. Ancient preservation techniques, including smoking, salting, and pickling, were aug¬ 
mented by sanitary canning, developed in France and Britain in the early 1800s. French scien¬ 
tist Louis Pasteur’s heat treatment of milk overcame serious dangers of microbes in many foods, 
although mandatory pasteurization only caught on widely in the 20th century. Refrigeration and 
new methods for providing large quantities of ice for home use were, by the end of the 19th century, 
making it safe to eat foods out of season. 

Although these new methods promised food that was more plentiful, nutritious, and varied, 
standardization and new packaging had a downside. Practices that counterfeited freshness and 
healthfulness became endemic in the 19th century. Food-processing firms often cut corners in regard 
to hygiene and mislabeled their products. Cheap additives, artificial taste and coloring agents, and 
even known poisons made their way into packaged products. Crusades against food adulteration, 
led by mothers and public health professionals, gained momentum, culminating in 20th-century 
inspection and labeling laws in many nations. 

Land and Money: Agricultural Politics. Peasant unrest frequently afflicted societies across the 
globe; even in more developed nations, farmers were often unhappy. In the 19th century farmers 
facing higher machinery and transportation costs while crop prices plummeted made their griev¬ 
ances known. In the next century millions of them would give up farming entirely. 

In 1807 U.S. farmers, not for the first time, experienced the instability of farming as an export 
business. Facing attacks on shipping by both France and England in the run-up to the War of 1812, 
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President Jefferson, the champion of agrarianism, persuaded Congress to include farm products in 
his embargo of trade with the warring European powers. Since agricultural sales were a major com¬ 
ponent of U.S. trade, this proved to be a disaster. Tobacco became almost worthless, while wheat 
prices fell from two dollars to 10 cents a bushel, setting off a general recession. 

The distribution of western lands mostly seized by the U.S. government from Indian tribes was 
a major issue leading up to the Civil War. In 1862 a Homestead Act was signed by President Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln at a time when 75 percent of Americans were farmers or lived in rural communities. 
It was a way to reward Union supporters during the war, although former Confederates would 
later share its benefits. The act promised 160 acres of free land in specified areas to families who 
would spend at least five years improving their new homesteads. Some 2 million families claimed 
free federal lands, while millions more bought surplus land from railroad companies building 
transcontinental lines with government assistance. Persuaded that “rain follows the plow,” many 
of these homesteaders would eventually give up farming after enduring droughts, blizzards, and 
insect infestations later in the century. 

After the Civil War much of southern agriculture was based on sharecropping, a system that put 
landless farmers to work on the large landholdings of others. Poor whites and former slaves were 
most likely to farm under these circumstances. Despite promises that they might someday own the 
land they cultivated, sharecroppers were often exploited by high-priced “company stores” and were 
prey to the usual disappointments of farming. Like Russia’s serfs, emancipated by Czar Alexander 
II in 1861, sharecroppers often found greater opportunity in urban factories than by continuing to 
farm lands they might never actually own. 

Larmer disappointment and unrest soon took political form. In the United States, the Nation¬ 
al Grange was founded in 1867. This fraternal organization encouraged rural families to sup¬ 
port one another and create cooperative facilities such as grain silos. By the 1870s farmers were 
joining more overtly political farmers’ alliances. Millions of farmers in the Midwest, Great Plains, 
and South were politicized by uncontrolled rail freight charges, high seed costs, and agricultural 
price instability. In 1892 the new People’s Party ran former Iowa general James B. Weaver for 
president. This movement, whose members were called Populists, had some regional success and 
won electoral votes. But after their central issues, including currency reform, were embraced by 
1896 Democratic Party nominee for president William Jennings Bryan from Nebraska, Populists 
gradually retreated into political oblivion, and their tentative efforts to build a biracial move¬ 
ment were swept away. In 1750 most of the farming population in Europe were either serfs or 
worked under conditions that had survived from serfdom. Political and social changes brought 
on by the Lrench Revolution in 1789 would result in the emancipation of farmers in Prance and 
later across Europe. The last and largest group to achieve freedom was the rural population of 
the Russian Empire, in the 1860s. Peasant unrest and revolts characterized Russia throughout 
this period. 

SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

In the 18th century Europeans, later joined by North Americans, brought about a scientific, 
technological, and social movement that reshaped work, wealth, and environments around the 
globe. Over this 150-year period, the Industrial Revolution changed power generation, transpor¬ 
tation, and communication. It also generated important breakthroughs in pure science, as physi¬ 
cists, chemists, and biologists developed theoretical explanations for technologies often already 
in use. 

On the most basic level, what the Industrial Revolution did was replace ancient energy 
sources—human and animal labor, wind, fire, and water—with new systems of power, initially 
the use of coal to run steam engines that were massively more powerful than hundreds of human 
workers. In 1765 Scotsman James Watt, building on the earlier work of Thomas Newcomen and 
others, developed the first efficient steam engine. Among its earliest applications were steam-pow¬ 
ered machinery for turning wool, cotton, and flax into finished textiles, a process previously done 
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almost entirely by hand. This transformation of work from a home-based system to centralized 
factories relying on complex machinery was the central element of the Industrial Revolution. 

Britain’s newly automated spinning and weaving machinery quickly propelled the island nation 
into the forefront of economic production and soon set off efforts by competing nations, including 
the new United States, to equal Britain’s industrial achievements. Bribes paid to British mechanics 
and industrial espionage were among the tactics used. In 1793, with the invaluable assistance of 
British immigrant and skilled textile machinist Samuel Slater, a limited but successful textile factory 
opened in Rhode Island. 

In the early 1800s growing conflict between Britain and the United States, resulting in the War 
of 1812, had the effect of making America’s home-grown industrialization even more crucial. 
After 1807 the number of U.S. textile mills sextupled. The most important of the new mills was 
Francis Cabot Lowell’s Boston Manufacturing Company of Waltham, Massachusetts, where both 
spinning and weaving processes were automated under a single factory roof and a workforce, 
consisting primarily of young women from struggling New England farm families, provided low- 
cost labor. 

In the earliest days of the Industrial Revolution, water wheels competed with the new steam 
engine. But as the reliability of steam power increased and its siting flexibility became obvious, 
energy-dense coal became Europe’s and, later, North America’s major industrial fuel source. At the 
U.S. centennial celebration in Philadelphia in 1876, George IT. Corliss’s steam engine, the largest in 
the world, was both a major attraction and sole power source for the entire exhibition. Within 40 
years, steam engines would be largely replaced by electrical devices, although the electrical power 
these new machines used would, in most cases, still be generated by burning coal. 

Some of the earliest experiments with static electricity were done by American Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin, whose 1751 article, “Experiments and Observations on Electricity,” made him a Fellow of Brit¬ 
ain’s Royal Society. By 1753 Franklin had developed the protective lightning rod. Between the 1780s 
and 1800 Italian scientists Luigi Galvani and Alessandro Volta would discover electrical current 
and how to produce electricity chemically through the medium of the battery. In 1831 Englishman 
Michael Faraday’s discovery of electromagnetism, scientifically refined by James Clerk Maxwell, 
paved the way for practical uses of electrical power. George Westinghouse, who first gained fame in 
1873 as the inventor of air brakes for trains, soon thereafter became fellow U.S. inventor Thomas 
A. Edison’s chief rival for the implementation of commercial electric power. Westinghouse’s alter¬ 
nating current, developed for him by Nikola Tesla, became the standard. Edison, inventor of the 
incandescent lightbulb and many other devices powered by electricity, lost his bid for direct current 
but nevertheless profited mightily. 

Spread of Industry. As the Industrial Revolution spread, the need to provide fuel and raw mate¬ 
rials to new factories and ship their finished products helped set off a transportation revolution in 
many industrializing nations. Efforts were made in Britain and elsewhere to improve road surfaces 
to facilitate safer passage for wheeled vehicles, at first drawn by horses or other draft animals. In 
1819 Scotsman John Macadam developed a crushed stone surface, significantly smoothing road¬ 
ways. The United States began building a National Road, starting in Baltimore after the War of 
1812, but regional squabbles and high costs meant that, after 44 years, the road project ended 65 
miles short of its projected St. Louis terminus. Similarly, imperial powers in Africa, Muhammad Ali 
in Egypt, and the Ottoman Empire in western Asia all financed projects to enlarge ports and build 
roads and railroads to facilitate the transport of cash crops and raw materials. 

In 1757 and 1764 two canals built in England made it easier to move coal to emerging factories. 
Other European nations and the United States soon joined in the canal-building boom. In 1825 
New York State’s Erie Canal, a water route connecting New York City to the Great Lakes and 
beyond, became one of the most successful projects in what would prove to be the brief golden age 
of canal transport. 

The major transport successes of the early 19th century were steam-powered ships and rail¬ 
roads. In 1807 on the Hudson River Robert Fulton demonstrated a new kind of water-going vessel, 
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powered by an English steam engine. Its success led to steamboats on most large U.S. rivers and the 
Great Lakes. In 1800 Englishman Richard Trevithick devised a much smaller, high-pressure steam 
engine ideal for railroad transportation. Locomotives were used for industrial freight hauling in Brit¬ 
ain for some years before the first public passenger line between Liverpool and Manchester opened 
in 1830. A worldwide frenzy of railroad construction ensued. With their dedicated trackage and 
modular assembly, railroads, powered by coal-fired steam engines, were well suited to hauling huge 
loads of both goods and people. 

Major increases in the fabrication and use of iron and steel provided the sinews of the Industrial 
Revolution, especially the building of rail tracks. Developed in Britain, the Bessemer steel process 
was widely adopted in the United States and helped steel magnate Andrew Carnegie, a Scottish-born 
immigrant, become one of the world’s wealthiest men. 

The late 19th century saw the first examples of transport based on internal combustion 
engines—the automobile, bus, and truck. Although the Swiss inventor Nicholas Cugnot is credited 
with making such a device as early as 1769, European experiments that led to workable internal 
combustion engines began in the 1860s. The Germans Gottlieb Daimler, Wilhelm Maybach, and 
Carl Benz produced workable prototypes in the 1880s, while Lrance’s Peugeot firm began to per¬ 
fect auto design in 1890. In 1897 the German Rudolf Diesel produced a new type of engine that 
now bears his name. By the end of the century Americans, too, were making cars, notably the 1893 
Duryea. Ransom Olds’s first Michigan auto factory opened in 1899, but the United States lagged 
behind European engineering by a decade. 

Instantaneous communications were essential to the business and technical needs of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution. Weather events, wars, and other crises could easily disrupt, even derail, factory 
production. Charles Wheatstone’s early telegraph of 1837, systematized and improved in 1844 by 
Samuel F. B. Morse, made it possible to circulate information much faster than mail systems. By 
1866 telegraph signals could be reliably sent and received across the Atlantic; by the end of the cen¬ 
tury, much of the world had access to telegraph communication. The Canadian Alexander Graham 
Bell displayed his telephone at the 1876 U.S. Centennial Exposition; within a few years it became 
an important business tool. In 1899 the Italian Guglielmo Marconi sent his first radio signal across 
the English Channel. Both telephone and radio later made the telegraph obsolete. 

Mechanical Geniuses. Western science developed dramatically during the heyday of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution, sparked by “untutored” mechanical geniuses like Thomas Edison, as well as grow¬ 
ing cadres of university-trained scientists and engineers. Major breakthroughs in chemistry in the 
later 1700s included Frenchman Antoine Lavoisier’s and Englishman Joseph Priestley’s identification 
of oxygen and other atmospheric components, and Russian Dmitry Mendeleyev’s development in 
1869 of a systematic table of chemical elements. In physics, discoveries in thermodynamics were 
spearheaded by such theorists as William Thomson, Lord Kelvin, who postulated a temperature of 
absolute zero at which all motion would cease. Thermodynamics provided theoretical underpinnings 
for methods of creating and preserving cold conditions. By the 1870s refrigerated train cars were in 
wide use, preserving and enhancing food products traveling from farms to distant urban areas. 

Some important innovations in biological science, especially as applied to health and medicine, 
included Swede Carolus Linnaeus’s (Carl von Linne’s) 1753 classification of biological organisms, 
a system still in use today. The discovery of anesthetic agents such as ether and chloroform in the 
1830s and 1840s soon radically improved outcomes of painful and invasive surgeries. In 1896 X- 
rays were first used to diagnose human ailments. 

But the two most spectacular breakthroughs in this period would be evolutionary theory and 
the germ theory of disease. Made public in 1858, evolution was an explanation of the diversity and 
complexity of living organisms, reached almost simultaneously by two English naturalists, Charles 
Darwin and Alfred Russell Wallace. Both men had relied heavily on the early 19th-century geologic 
and fossil findings of Charles Lyell. In 1859 Darwin published On the Origin of Species in which 
he postulated natural selection as the mechanism that allowed some species to survive while others 
disappeared. His direct challenge to most religious explanations for the development of human life, 
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evolution, was labeled blasphemous and, outside scientific circles, remains embroiled in controversy 
to this day. 

In the 1870s biologists Louis Pasteur of France and Robert Koch of Germany proved that micro¬ 
organisms—germs—were responsible for most human, animal, and plant diseases. This rethinking 
of disease transmission revolutionized medical practice and gave new credibility to the emerging 
practice of sanitation. 

Although the Industrial Revolution took place mostly in the West and helped it dominate other 
sections of the globe in the years between 1750 and 1900, it would be a mistake to see this burst of 
technological and scientific growth as an unchallenged success. From its inception, the new factory 
system was strongly criticized for making humans interchangeable and also forcing them to adapt 
to ever-faster and more complex machines. Opposition by a group of early challengers, the Lud¬ 
dites, reached its peak in England in 1812 when highly skilled workers, concentrated in the woolen 
industry, smashed installations of new machinery destined to implement the new factory system of 
production. By 1867 in their work Das Kapital , Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, both German- 
born, had developed a broad critique of the Industrial Revolution and the laissez-faire capitalism 
that underpinned it. Engels was particularly qualified to evaluate the factory system; his father was 
an owner of a textile factory in Manchester, England. 

A result of the Industrial Revolution less often mentioned during its 19th-century zenith was 
massive pollution created by industrial processes based on the unfettered burning of coal, soon to be 
supplemented with the combustion of petroleum products. It is no wonder that U.S. writer Edward 
Bellamy, in his 1887 utopian best seller and critique of industrialism, Looking Backward: 2000- 
1887, recalled 1887 Boston as squalid and “malodorous,” and reeking of “fetid air” compared to 
the shiny, bright, and clean Boston of a postindustrial future. 

SOCIAL AND CLASS RELATIONS 

This period of world history, 1750-1900, was an age of revolutions, both military and social. 
Although social and class upheavals were most evident in the West, other major societies also 
experienced important changes that affected relationships between rulers and subjects, capitalists 
and workers, men, women, and children. A process of globalization, spearheaded by imperialism 
and huge migrations within and between nations, created new political and social interactions. 

The American Revolution helped bring an end to the phase of European colonialism that had 
begun with Spain’s 16th-century expansion into the New World. It inspired independence move¬ 
ments in Central and South America and eventually led to autonomy for Canada. In Europe, 
the republican ideas expounded in the United States’s revolution and 1789 Constitution helped 
spark political ferment that would produce liberalism, socialism, and communism in the 19th 
century. The French Revolution marked the beginning of the end of monarchical power in France, 
Britain, and many other Western countries, although the final demise of this ancient system of 
hereditary rule did not occur until World War I. As deference to royalty faded, some class barri¬ 
ers began to come down, especially in Europe between the 1830s and 1848, when failed revolu¬ 
tions in France and Germany ended in repression of dissident voices. The impact of European 
imperialism across Asia from the Middle East to Japan would also inspire not only nationalistic 
awakening but also political and social revolutions that continued into the 20th century. 

These political changes would have been unlikely without the almost simultaneous eruption, 
first in the West and later worldwide, of the Industrial Revolution. This dramatic economic trans¬ 
formation hardened existing class identities but also held out promises of greater freedom, wealth, 
and power for people on lower and middle rungs of the social order. This new way of financing and 
organizing the production of goods was theoretically justified by The Wealth of Nations, an anti¬ 
mercantilist, pro-capitalist economic philosophy articulated in 1776, the year of American indepen¬ 
dence, by Scottish thinker Adam Smith. 

Aristocratic French observer Alexis de Tocqueville, who toured the United States in 1831, was 
astonished by the relative equality of masters and (white) servants, but worried that even in this new 
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democracy, manufacturing might be dominated by a tiny group of capitalists who could “fix the rate 
of wages as they please,” thereby oppressing their “exceedingly numerous” workers. His observa¬ 
tion presaged the insights of German-born journalist and philosopher Karl Marx, who articulated 
a fundamental critique of social and class relationships. 

Marx and Friedrich Engels published their Manifesto of the Communist Party in 1848. The 
workers who poured into new factories (called “Satanic Mills” by English poet William Blake) 
were, said Marx, the real producers of the world’s wealth. This proletariat, he insisted, should con¬ 
trol their work and apportion its benefits. Instead, he said, an emerging cadre of capitalists, assisted 
by a new bourgeois managerial class, were enriching themselves at the proletariat’s expense. 

Indeed, as people moved from farms and workshops into new industrial cities, labor unions 
expanded and increased in militancy. Skilled, or craft, workers, almost always men, had for years 
found ways to extract pay and hours concessions. Men, women, and often children working in 
factories, however, did less skilled work and could be easily replaced. Although Britain banned 
unions shortly after the French Revolution, by the 1860s coal miners and textile workers had 
formed powerful unions. In 1871 unions in Britain were officially recognized; in 1893 union¬ 
ists and socialists combined to create Britain’s Labour Party. German printers and cigar makers 
unionized after the 1848 unrest. By 1900 strong industrial unions played important political roles 
in most European nations. 

In the United States, the path to worker organization was difficult. Craft workers had long been 
protective of their skills and membership but began to lose ground as factories proliferated. Cyclical 
economic downturns led to factory layoffs; assertive workers might not be rehired. Courts were hos¬ 
tile, seeing most union demands as restraint of trade. As immigration surged in the 1850s and after 
the U.S. Civil War, manufacturers had their pick of presumably docile workers. In 1869 the Knights 
of Labor began to organize both skilled and unskilled workers and, for their time, were unusually 
inclusive of workers who were female, immigrant, or nonwhite. The Knights were eclipsed in 1886 
when Samuel Gompers established the craft-focused American Federation of Labor, with a 40-hour 
workweek as its main goal. 

Americans and Britons who opposed unions and other socialistic reforms often invoked the 
precepts of Social Darwinism to justify their defense of class inequality, including the growing gap 
between rich and poor. This misapplication by sociologists Herbert Spencer and William Graham 
Sumner of Charles Darwin’s theory of evolution held that in the unceasing struggle for existence 
only the strongest humans and human groups would survive. Simplistically, most understood this 
to mean that society’s richest and most powerful men had been chosen to succeed by nature’s own 
laws. Social Darwinism bolstered the economic tenet of laissez-faire—the idea that government 
must not interfere in the marketplace—and also was used to justify Western imperialism. 

Latin America. In Latin American societies, deep class and race inequalities from the colonial 
period persisted after most nations had thrown off Spanish and Portuguese rule. Absent social 
revolution, stark divisions between rich and poor continued well into the 19th century. New social 
classes did emerge eventually. In Mexico, for example, the rule of Porfirio Diaz saw the rise of middle- 
class professionals, as well as consolidation of a working class, especially miners, without access to 
land. Massive immigration by Spaniards and Italians into Argentina created a large urban working 
class in Buenos Aires and other growing cities that would link Argentina to the global economy and 
inspire working and middle-class demands for greater political participation. 

Doctrines of racial and ethnic inequality blossomed during this period. Even though U.S. slavery 
and Russian serfdom came to an end in the 1860s, Western nations justified their domination of 
Asia and Africa on racial grounds and gloried in assuming “the white man’s burden” to better the 
lot of the dominated. In the United States, the end of the Civil War produced three constitutional 
amendments that outlawed slavery, extended equal rights to all former slaves, and granted the right 
to vote to African-American men. 

Although some African Americans restored their families, found work, and even won public 
office, hopes for true equality did not materialize. Instead, the federal government looked away as 
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former slave states (and some states outside the Confederacy) instituted new codes of inequality, 
known as Jim Crow laws, enforcing them with terror tactics, including lynching. Czar Alexander 
II’s emancipation of the serfs, who represented one-third of Russia’s population, created problems 
of land distribution that would feed unrest leading to revolution in 1917. 

Worldwide pressure on agricultural land and commodity prices pushed many millions to emi¬ 
grate for economic survival. Those who continued to farm often found themselves in a spiral of 
debt and threatened with foreclosure. In the United States, farmer campaigns, including the Popu¬ 
list political movement of the 1890s, brought white and black, midwestern and southern, together 
to propose bold solutions to these problems—most of which required state or federal government 
activism. The movement ended after the elections of 1896 with recriminations over currency reform 
and an upsurge of racism that tore apart the fragile coalition. 

Anti-Jewish prejudices, long traditional in Christian Europe, intensified, especially as Jews left 
their ghettoes to pursue education and professions long closed to them. As anti-Semitism, in the 
form of terror attacks called pogroms, increased in Russia and eastern Europe, thousands of Jews 
fled, mostly to the United States, where some became active in socialist movements. In France, the 
1894 court-martial and deportation of Captain Alfred Dreyfus, a French-Jewish army officer who 
proved later to be innocent of treason, revealed persecution of Jews amid rising nationalism. 

Despite these “worst of times,” as British Victorian novelist Charles Dickens described the French 
revolutionary era, there were also advances—for a growing middle class, for children, and for women— 
in Western nations. Although aggressive nationalism was an increasing problem, religious tolerance 
generally expanded despite such setbacks as the Dreyus affair. Victorian elites clung to a stratified class 
structure with rigid rules of etiquette and clear divisions between upstairs and the servants below, but 
class relationships were changing. The Industrial Revolution fueled a major expansion of the bour¬ 
geoisie. Emerging along with a substantial professional class were greater comfort, better education, 
lower birthrates and infant mortality, and new respect for childhood. Calls for women’s suffrage, by 
both women and men, increased. Immigration, often the choice of desperate people, did offer mobility 
and opportunity to many millions, even if their new streets were not paved with gold. 

Although women and children were still viewed as property in much of the world, there were 
strong indications that attitudes were beginning to change. In the Ottoman Empire there was con¬ 
siderable upward mobility and religious tolerance; minorities fared quite well, especially in contrast 
to much of the rest of the world. Women in the Islamic world had property rights and legal standing, 
but traditional mores often took precedence over religious laws regarding women’s status. 

In British-ruled India, Hindu reformers began reexamining the traditional caste system. Mod¬ 
ernizing educational practices produced Western-oriented Indian men and women, many of whom 
began to demand participation in their government. India’s Muslims were slower to adopt modern 
education. In China, failure of the Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty in the late 19th century led to the emer¬ 
gence of modern Chinese nationalism in opposition to the Manchu, the ethnic minority that had 
established its dynastic rule in 1644. Oriented toward modern Western political forms, nationalists 
began to demand the emancipation of women even as they struggled with incursions of Western and 
Japanese imperialism. In Japan, the Meiji Restoration ended the feudal system, abolished the tradi¬ 
tional hierarchy of classes, and created universal conscription. Some male taxpayers were allowed 
to vote after 1889. Girls’ schooling was made mandatory, and some professions were opened to 
women, although they did not win the vote. 

TRADE AND CULTURAL EXCHANGES 

By 1750 improved transportation and aggressive exploration by Western countries had dislodged 
the Ottoman Empire’s long-standing monopoly on East-West land trade routes. New sea routes, 
established by the Portuguese and others, focused on Africa and the New World and helped to shift 
the economic balance of power toward Europe and away from Asia. So did the extraction of large 
quantities of silver and gold from the Western Hemisphere that, for a time, made Spain Europe’s 
wealthiest and most powerful nation. 
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Trade competition led not only to new kinds of exchanges and rivalries between equals but 
also created opportunities for exploitation of newly encountered populations. Europeans famously 
tried to fool America’s Indian tribes by trading trinkets for valuable land and other resources. Not 
all Natives were losers in these exchanges. Such manufactured items as knives and firearms helped 
tribal groups defend themselves against settler attacks and enhanced their advantages in inter-tribal 
warfare. A booming trade in alcoholic beverages, however, proved especially dangerous to Ameri¬ 
can Indians, causing disease and social disruption and often giving whites an advantage in trade 
negotiations and treaties. 

Slave trading between Africa and the Americas continued to decimate West African popula¬ 
tions while enriching some African kings and traders with guns, textiles, and other manufactured 
goods. At least 15 percent of approximately 8 million kidnapped African men, women, and children 
died during the so-called Middle Passage, reduced to cargo in crowded, filthy ships that carried 
them across the Atlantic Ocean into slavery. Most were destined for Brazilian and Caribbean sugar 
plantations where life was brutal and short. Portugal, the Netherlands, and Britain competed for 
slave-trading dominance; after 1713, Britain became the world’s top merchant of slavery. The Afri¬ 
can slave trade remained legal in the United States until 1809. In 1853 Brazil became the last New 
World nation to end slave importation. 

As European nations carved out New World spheres, colonists dispatched there from home coun¬ 
tries soon found themselves faced with both trade opportunities and restrictions. The so-called tri¬ 
angular trade—actually an overlapping series of trade routes connecting Europe, Africa, and the 
Americas—enriched both colonials and the native lands they had left. For example, the New England 
colonies became a center of shipbuilding and also sold fish, lumber, and grain to sugar plantations. 
Another trading triangle linked Britain, India, and China. Western demand for Chinese goods, nota¬ 
bly porcelain, silks, and tea, and the lack of European goods desired by Chinese consumers, eventu¬ 
ally led British entrepreneurs to grow poppy and refine it to opium in British-controlled India. The 
opium was traded to China, where it fed a growing population of addicts. The problem this trade cre¬ 
ated would lead to war between Britain and China and to growing British and European domination 
of the failing Qing Empire. Growing British port cities like Bristol and Liverpool, as well as colonial 
New York and Boston, were awash in formerly exotic and expensive goods, such as tea, silk, and 
china tableware, once available only to the very wealthiest people. But a series of British Navigation 
Acts, including the 1750 Iron Act, prohibited Americans from buying goods from other nations or 
making locally goods that British merchants could more profitably sell them. 

At the end of the Seven Years’/French and Indian War in 1763, British colonists in North Amer¬ 
ica became restless when Britain significantly tightened policies that limited internal trade with 
Indian tribes and with other colonies and nations. Rules that required Americans to buy most prod¬ 
ucts from British companies, while forbidding local manufacturing initiatives, were central issues 
leading up to the American Revolution. Even after independence was won, the right to trade freely 
continued to cause conflict between the new nation and Britain and France, eventually becoming a 
major cause of the War of 1812. 

More Resources. In the 19th century the rapidly industrializing nations of Europe and America 
aggressively sought new raw materials, markets, and trading opportunities around the world. Vene¬ 
tians, Portuguese, Dutch, and British had traditionally traded with the countries of the Pacific rim. 
Trade-driven imperial ventures intensified and also attracted the United States, which by 1848 had 
expanded to the Pacific Ocean’s eastern shore. U.S. whaling ships regularly plied the Pacific and 
required refueling stations in places like Hawaii. In 1853 and 1854 U.S. naval vessels under the 
command of Commodore Matthew Perry sailed into Edo (Tokyo) Bay using both diplomacy and a 
display of military might to persuade the Japanese to open their isolationist society to the trading 
nations. Japan’s embrace of industrial development and its participation in world trade were major 
results of this initiative. 

Despite the U.S. Monroe Doctrine’s dreams of dominating the Western Hemisphere, Latin 
American nations developed strong trade ties to many European powers. Throughout the 19th 
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century Britain was a major trading partner, providing textiles and clothing. Britain, France, 
and Germany were especially significant partners for the southern republics of Chile, Brazil, 
and Argentina. The United States was more dominant in Central America and northern South 
America, even before seizing Puerto Rico and Cuba from Spain in 1898’s Spanish-American War. 
Although Mexico lost territories in the Mexican War with the United States in 1848, it became 
linked to the U.S. economy by mining, agriculture, and railroads. Mexico maintained strong trade 
ties with European powers. Such Euro-American ideological imports as socialism, communism, 
anarchism, and syndicalism found fertile ground among Latin America’s growing working and 
urban classes. 

Imperialism had very different consequences in India and Egypt, where Britain held sway. 
Attempts at local industrialization were discouraged. Instead, these regions were obliged by their 
colonial masters to provide cheap agricultural products and other raw materials. These policies 
enriched quasi-private trade groups like the British East India Company and protected European 
and American manufacturing. During the U.S. Civil War, Egyptian cotton mostly replaced Con¬ 
federate cotton in French and British textile factories, with long-term consequences for one of the 
United States’s most successful agricultural commodities. The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 
further marginalized Ottoman trade power and enhanced European influence and trade in the 
Middle East and Asia. 

China, the world’s most populous country, was viewed by imperial powers as a vast potential 
market for all manner of manufactured products. By 1900 European powers and Japan had essen¬ 
tially carved China into spheres of influence within which each country hoped to control trade and 
exploit natural resources. Meanwhile, enterprising traders from China and the Indian subcontinent 
became important agents of commerce in such regions as South Africa, the Caribbean, Indochina, 
and the East Indies (later Indonesia). Mohandas K. Gandhi, a London-educated lawyer, spent 20 
years in South Africa, fighting for rights of this Indian diaspora of traders and workers before shift¬ 
ing his freedom quest to his own colonized nation. 

Cultural Imperialism. Cultural exchange accompanied growing world trade. To a great extent, 
Western imperial agents attempted to impose their culture and educational values on people they 
believed to be backward or inferior. Christian missionaries, some Roman Catholic, but most from 
Protestant denominations, played an important role in spreading Western culture, even when, as 
in China and India, they were not successful in making many converts. Among Native tribes in the 
Americas, and in Hawaii, the Philippines, and some African regions, groups like the YMCA (Young 
Men’s Christian Association) spread the word of God, and, if that failed, the benefits of modern¬ 
ization and education. Although the missionaries themselves often returned home with a deeper 
knowledge of other cultures, it rarely translated into greater respect. “Our little brown brothers” 
was how Americans defined the Filipinos who rose up against Spanish colonialism only to find 
themselves wards of the United States after the Spanish-American War. 

Missionaries and government and corporate agents of imperialism did sometimes provide use¬ 
ful training and information. Many Indians (like Gandhi) and a number of Africans received mod¬ 
ern English educations in new schools and universities in India or in England. Missionaries made 
modern schooling available to girls in China and India for the first time. After 1895 thousands of 
Chinese men and women chose to study in Japan because of that country’s success. Japan’s universal 
educational system was based on the German model, as was its constitution. Westerners also intro¬ 
duced modern medicine, which contributed to lowering mortality rates. 

In the 19th century greater wealth and mobility encouraged tourism as well as artistic and intel¬ 
lectual exchanges. Frenchman Alexis de Tocqueville was the most famous of the dozens of curious 
European observers who visited America to report back on the new nation’s progress. The trans¬ 
atlantic Grand Tour became a rite of passage for young Americans looking for Old World culture. 
More important, artists who gained fame through such media as newspapers, photography, the 
telegraph, and the telephone brought their talents to international audiences. Writers and musical 
and theatrical stars such as British novelist Charles Dickens, Hungarian pianist Franz Liszt, Swedish 
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soprano Jenny Lind, French actress Sarah Bernhardt, and Australian soprano Nellie Melba per¬ 
formed before enraptured crowds across Europe and America. 

World’s fairs and expositions became popular in the mid-19th century, beginning with London’s 
Great Exhibition at the Crystal Palace on view in Elyde Park from April to October of 1851. Blend¬ 
ing technology and art, powerful machines and homey kitchen tools, 13,000 international displays 
attracted more than 6 million visitors and trumpeted the achievements of the British Empire and its 
colonial domains. 

The Crystal Palace exhibition set a new standard for the promotion of trade and agriculture 
and inspired similar extravaganzas in Paris, Vienna, Brussels, Barcelona, Melbourne, and cities in 
the United States. Held in Philadelphia in 1876, America’s Centennial Exposition highlighted the 
nation’s manufacturing power and, indirectly, its recovery from the recent Civil War. A 40-foot 
Corliss steam engine, the world’s largest, powered the entire exhibition; Alexander Graham Bell 
introduced his new telephone to fairgoers from around the world, including the French sculptor 
who was in the process of crafting the Statue of Liberty. At France’s 1889 exposition in Paris, com¬ 
memorating the French Revolution, the Eiffel Tower was unveiled. “Exotic” natives of colonized 
countries, like Samoa, or natives set apart within their own countries, like American Indians, were 
displayed at various fairs as examples of the progress Western civilization had made in manufactur¬ 
ing, trade, and culture and was now bringing to the world’s “backward” peoples. 

WARFARE 

Improvements in weapons technology, fueled by the Industrial Revolution, helped make warfare 
in the late 18th and 19th centuries more deadly and sophisticated. Civilians were drawn into wars 
more deeply than before, both as targets of enemy forces and as conscripts bound to military ser¬ 
vice. As traditional military powers, including the Ottoman Empire and China, lagged, Western 
nations expanded their global imperialistic aims. Although most of this period’s wars pitted nation 
against nation, warfare against internal foes, including America’s indigenous people and nomadic 
peoples and rebels in China, was also widespread. 

Weaponry Trends. Although the ballistics revolution did not fundamentally change the tools of 
Western warfare, it significantly improved their effectiveness. Guns, artillery, and warships contin¬ 
ued to be the basic components of combat, but all benefited from innovations linked to the develop¬ 
ing sciences of engineering, physics, and chemistry. Smoothbore muskets began to give way to rifled 
guns that permitted much greater accuracy and impact. Cannons with rifled interiors and shapes 
that took account of air resistance could propel their payloads farther more precisely. As steam 
power replaced sails, and steel hulls replaced wooden ones, warships became stronger, faster, and 
more dependable. The development of interchangeable components by American Eli Whitney and 
others made it easier for even inexperienced soldiers to set up, load, fire, and repair both cannons 
and guns. Gunpowder, invented much earlier in China, was also reengineered for greater force and 
reliability. 

Manpower Trends. Wars became bigger in the 18th and 19th centuries, partly because of new 
military and political systems for conscripting huge numbers of soldiers and supplying their battle¬ 
field needs. In the process, the use of cavalry—soldiers on horseback—began to wane, while the use 
of infantry—men on foot—expanded, as did women’s roles in supporting troops with laundry, food 
preparation, medical aid, and weapons repair and service. During the Crimean War, Englishwoman 
Florence Nightingale helped pioneer a new standard for nursing injured soldiers. Slowly, battlefield 
improvements in medical care (including anesthesia) and food safety would help reduce military 
casualties from causes not directly related to combat. 

By 1750 the feudal concept that vassals were obliged to fight for the interests of their over- 
lords was already in decline, even though the British Royal Navy for many years continued to use 
impressment to force citizens and colonials into naval service, when volunteers fell short. In the 
American colonies, especially Massachusetts Bay, men aged 16 to 60 were required to join local 
militias during times of threat, usually from Native tribes. In the American Revolution, these mili- 
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tias played a vital role in repulsing attacks in their home territories, even as George Washington, 
leader of the new Continental army, struggled to find and keep volunteers. Meanwhile, Britain paid 
millions for the fighting services of 23,000 Hessians, mercenary soldiers essentially purchased from 
the landgrave (lord) of the German principality of Hesse-Kassel. 

The idea of mandatory service of limited duration grew in the 19th century. Conscription was 
represented as an opportunity for patriotic male citizens to respond to national threats, service that 
might be sweetened by sign-up and retention bonuses. If neither of these worked, threats of pun¬ 
ishment for draft dodging and desertion were invoked. Revolutionary France was among the first 
nations to impose a draft; later, Emperor Napoleon I used conscription as well as volunteers to field 
some of the largest armies in history. Prussian military success in the 19th century also depended 
heavily on the conscription of citizen-soldiers. During the U.S. Civil War, both the Confederacy and 
the Union adopted draft laws, which the United States had rejected in its past wars. These were 
extremely unpopular, in part because wealthy men could buy exemptions from service. An 1863 
anti draft riot in New York City raged for days, destroying property and causing more than 100 
deaths. 

The increased size and changing composition of armies required officers and professional sol¬ 
diers to create new methods of training, disciplining, supplying, and deploying their inexperienced 
forces. Once traditional military practices, such as marching in tight formations and retiring to 
quarters during the winter, gradually declined in this period, while more flexible tactics, some of 
them modeled on the methods of guerrillas and tribal peoples, began to inflect wars conducted by 
major national powers. 

150 Years of Warfare. Four overlapping themes run through the warfare of this era. From 1754 
to 1815 a series of wars to determine the future of North America altered the international balance 
of power. Revolutionary upheaval in France after 1789, followed by Emperor Napoleon’s military 
ambitions and his ultimate defeat in 1815, reshaped Europe. Civil wars throughout this period test¬ 
ed political and social order. Near the end of the 19th century, a European (and American) scramble 
for non-Western colonies touched off wars of imperialism. By 1900 the overall outcome seemed to 
assure the triumph of Western domination in Asia, Africa, and Oceania, as well as the pacification 
of minority and ethnic groups that had defied or ignored nationalist agendas. 

Some historians have dubbed as a “Sixty Years’ War” the period of conflict that began with 
1754’s hostile encounter between Virginians seeking Ohio lands and French troops protecting 
France’s claims in North America. It ended with U.S. general Andrew Jackson’s victory over British 
troops at New Orleans weeks after the Treaty of Ghent ended the War of 1812. At stake was the 
future of North America, which for centuries had been a colonial possession of various European 
powers. When this 60-year period ended, U.S. independence was secured, and Canada’s continuing 
connection to the British Empire reaffirmed. The French, who lost Quebec in the French and Indian 
War, Haiti in an uprising begun in 1791, and sold Louisiana to the Americans in 1803, were no 
longer significant in North America. Spain had lost all but a tiny remnant of its once-huge empire 
in both North and South America. North America’s Native peoples now found themselves and their 
lands major targets of expansionism. 

Napoleon’s voluntary exit from the Louisiana Territory was part of his plan to consolidate 
French power in Europe. In well-planned and executed battles against forces that included Britons, 
Austrians, Italians, Russians, and Prussians, Napoleon for a time seemed to be able to control much 
of Europe. But overextension and the severe Russian winter forced Napoleon’s troops to withdraw 
from Moscow in 1812; within two years, European forces, with crucial help from Britain’s domi¬ 
nant Royal Navy, had sent Napoleon into exile on an isolated Atlantic island. 

Between 1815 and the 1870s numerous civil conflicts created serious problems for some nations, 
and opportunities for others. After Napoleon’s defeat, uprisings broke out in Greece, the Italian 
states, Spain, and France, while militarily stronger European nations, including Austria and Russia, 
tried to take advantage. In China, the religiously inspired Taiping Rebellion against Manchu rule 
raged for 14 years, weakening China and helping Western imperialist powers to further weaken it in 
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later decades. Elsewhere in the 1850s and 1860s Italian nationalism culminated in the unification of 
Italy. Semiautonomous German states unified to form a single German nation, spearheaded by Prus¬ 
sia. These unifications did not occur without conflict from both internal and external opponents. 

The U.S. Civil War of 1861-65 pitted 11 seceding southern slave states against the rest of the 
nation. It was a total war in which more than 1 million Americans died; it also offered some tantaliz¬ 
ing opportunities to U.S. rivals. Both Britain and France considered diplomatic recognition of the Con¬ 
federacy, hoping thereby to dilute the United States’s growing industrial and political power, but were 
dissuaded by clear evidence that the Union was likely to prevail. Nevertheless, France, under Fouis- 
Napoleon Bonaparte, used America’s distraction to try to gain control of Mexico. That plan failed. 

Prior to about 1830 many non-Western powers successfully held their own against European 
incursions. Even the Indian subcontinent, where Britain had established trading rights as early as 
1619, did not come fully under British control until the 1850s. Some Western states collaborated 
with some Asian and African states by selling them superior weaponry. For example, the French 
helped Egypt build a modern naval fleet. Persian leaders and the Ottoman sultans hired Western¬ 
ers to train their armies. The Japanese, watching with alarm as Western navies encroached on the 
Pacific, began in the 1860s, with some help from Germany, France, and Britain, to modernize their 
military forces and upgrade their weaponry. These steps would help Japan escape the fate soon to 
befall China and make Japan an Asian imperial power. 

By the 1880s European competition for colonial control was at its height. In the United States, 
a century-long effort to “pacify” Native Americans had almost reached its goal of restricting the 
remaining tribes’ landholdings and occupations. Britain, with its unrivaled naval power, gained 
dominance in Egypt and China. The British also asserted control over great swaths of Africa, defeat¬ 
ing the Zulus and the white Dutch-descended settlers in South Africa called the Boers, in the Boer 
War that began in 1899. French imperial activity focused on North Africa and the Southeast Asian 
region that came to be known as Indochina. Germany, Italy, and Belgium also competed for colonial 
opportunities in Africa. Russia was especially successful in Asia, conquering the Muslim khanates in 
Central Asia and acquiring lands formerly under the Qing Empire on the Pacific coast. 

With its four-month Spanish-American War in 1898, the United States acquired Spain’s remain¬ 
ing American colonies of Cuba and Puerto Rico and the Philippines in Asia, joining Europeans in the 
imperial land rush by claiming new territory beyond its own borders. Sixteen years later, the rivalries 
the new colonialism had provoked among the great imperial powers and the seething millions they 
claimed the right to control would trigger the greatest war in world history to that point. 





abolition of slavery in 
the Americas 

The history of chattel slavery in the Americas, from its 
beginnings in 1492 until its final demise in Brazil in 1888, 
has spawned a vast literature. So, too, has the process by 
which the institution of chattel slavery was formally and 
legally abolished. A highly contentious, nonlinear, and 
uneven process that unfolded in different ways and fol¬ 
lowed distinct time lines in various parts of the Ameri¬ 
cas, abolition must be distinguished from manumission, 
in which slave owners granted freedom to individual 
slaves, which is not examined here. Especially since the 
1960s, historians have examined many different aspects 
of abolition in the Americas, including the intellectual 
and moral impulses impelling it; the history of diverse 
social movements devoted to compelling colonial, state, 
and national governments to implement it; and the role 
of various individuals and groups—including merchants, 
planters, bureaucrats, and colonial, national, and impe¬ 
rial governments, and slaves themselves—in retarding 
or accelerating the process. 

The first formal abolition of slavery in the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere came not from a national government 
but from state legislatures in New England and the 
Mid-Atlantic states of the not-yet-independent United 
States of America. In 1777 the Vermont state assem¬ 
bly became the first governmental entity in the Ameri¬ 
cas to abolish slavery within its jurisdiction. In 1780 
the Pennsylvania state assembly passed a law requir¬ 
ing all blacks henceforth born in the state to become 


free upon reaching age 28. State laws mandating the 
end of chattel slavery, each stipulating different time 
lines and provisions, were passed in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire (1783), Rhode Island and Con¬ 
necticut (1784), New York (1799), and New Jersey 
(1804). Significantly, actual abolition sometimes lagged 
for decades following passage of such laws—as in New 
Jersey, where legal slavery persisted until ratification 
of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution in 
1865. Because slavery did not comprise an important 
component of any of these states’ economies, organized 
opposition to abolition was limited, and abolition itself 
carried few economic costs to slaveholders. As individ¬ 
ual states were passing laws for gradual emancipation, 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 banned slavery in the 
Northwest Territories, setting the stage for the sectional 
conflict between North and South that ultimately led to 
the American Civil War. 

Far more consequential for the eventual abolition of 
slavery in the Western Hemisphere was the Act for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade passed by the British par¬ 
liament in 1807, and put into effect in 1808, outlawing 
the transatlantic slave trade. The law also authorized 
the British navy to suppress the slave trade among all 
slave traffickers, making Britain, in effect, the police¬ 
man of the high seas. The U.S. government passed less 
sweeping legislation in 1808 banning further import of 
slaves. Three years later, the British parliament made 
participation in the slave trade a felony. 

Scholarly debates have swirled regarding the origins 
of and inspiration behind these laws. Some historians have 
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Exeter Hall was filled with a large crowd for the Anti-Slavery Society meeting, London, England, in 1841. Abolitionist movements gained 
strength in the 19th century and successfully abolished slavery in most of the Western Hemisphere by the end of the century. 


emphasized the rise of a religion- and Enlightenment- 
inspired antislavery and humanitarian impulse among 
Quakers, evangelical Methodists, Unitarians, and 
others in providing the impetus behind the British 
abolition of the slave trade. An expansive literature 
pays special attention to leading abolitionists like Wil¬ 
liam Wilberforce and to the many antislavery socie¬ 
ties, writers, and publications that blossomed in the late 
f700s and early 1800s. Other scholars have stressed 
the growing commitment to the ideology of free wage 
labor on the part of Britain’s leading capitalists. This 
interpretive school has located Britain’s intensifying 
opposition to slavery within the broader context of 
a rapidly developing global capitalist economy and 
a powerful domestic labor movement that used the 
symbol of slavery to portray the workers’ plight and 
denounce capitalism. Ironically, while the 1807 law 
made Britain the first nation to outlaw the transatlan¬ 
tic slave trade, from the mid-1600s leading British eco¬ 
nomic interests had also been one of the main motors 
behind, and beneficiaries of, the slave trade. 


While the 1807 law presaged the eventual demise 
of African slavery in the Americas, it did not abolish 
slavery, or call for the abolition of slavery, or free a sin¬ 
gle slave. Nor did the law prohibit individual nations 
or colonies from slave trafficking within their borders. 
In nations and colonies with large slave populations— 
including Brazil, the United States, and throughout 
the Caribbean Basin—chattel slavery could, in theory, 
continue indefinitely by “natural population increases” 
among slaves (population increases resulting from 
births over deaths and excluding external influxes). The 
outlawing of the Atlantic trade prompted slaveholders 
across the Americas to implement policies intended to 
increase slave populations, such as forced impregnation 
and rape of slave women. Local slave markets reflected 
these changes, as prices of female slaves of childbear¬ 
ing years rose substantially in many areas. The 1807 
law provoked fierce resistance in British colonies such 
as Jamaica, Antigua, and Trinidad, whose colonial 
assemblies at first rejected, then grudgingly accepted, 
the imperial mandate. 
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Similar patterns unfolded elsewhere, as impe¬ 
rial laws intended to place limits on slavery and the 
slave trade met stiff resistance by slave owners in the 
colonies. Overall, such laws originated in national gov¬ 
ernments’ responses to mounting domestic and inter¬ 
national opposition to chattel slavery and the actions 
of slaves themselves and their many forms of resistance 
to the fact and terms of their enslavement. A survey of 
the British, French, and Spanish colonial empires high¬ 
lights these broad patterns. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

In Britain the 1807 and 1811 laws were followed by 
the amelioration laws of 1823, meant to improve the 
living conditions of slaves. Far more consequential was 
the Abolition of Slavery Act of 1833, which went into 
effect on August 1, 1834. The 1833 law abolished slav¬ 
ery throughout the empire, while stipulating a period 
of apprenticeship in which slaves over the age of six 
would continue working for four years for their former 
masters. A major slave rebellion in Jamaica in Decem¬ 
ber 1831 (the “Christmas revolt”) played a major role 
in prompting Parliament to pass the 1833 law—an 
illustration of the role played by slaves in advancing 
their own emancipation. In 1838, over the vocifer¬ 
ous objections of slaveholders, Parliament proclaimed 
complete emancipation. Upper and Lower Canada fol¬ 
lowed the same trajectory as British colonies elsewhere 
in the Americas, with final emancipation coming in 
1838. For the next 27 years Canada would serve as a 
refuge for escaped slaves from the United States, espe¬ 
cially after the U.S. Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 made 
no state in the Union immune from slave-catchers and 
bounty hunters. 

In France, with the convening of the Estates General 
in 1789, the Societe des Amis des Noirs (Society of the 
Friends of the Blacks) called for the abolition of the 
slave trade and emancipation of slaves within the colo¬ 
nies. The call was rejected after a powerful coalition 
of white colonists successfully prevented debate on the 
topic. With the eruption of the Haitian Revolution 
from 1791, the French assembly relinquished its juris¬ 
diction over the question. Three years later, in 1794, the 
Convention outlawed slavery throughout the empire 
and granted rights of citizenship to all adult males. In 
1801, Haitian rebel leader Toussaint Louverture, 
whose forces had just gained control of all of Hispan¬ 
iola, promulgated a constitution that prohibited slav¬ 
ery in perpetuity throughout the island. 

The following year, in 1802, Toussaint was cap¬ 
tured and transported to France, and Napoleon I 


reinstituted slavery throughout the French colonies. 
After France’s defeat in the Napoleonic Wars, in 1817 
the French constitutional monarchy passed a law 
abolishing the slave trade by 1826. A few months 
after the overthrow of the monarchy and establish¬ 
ment of the Second Republic, and under the leader¬ 
ship of prominent abolitionist Victor Schoelcher, on 
April 27, 1848, France abolished slavery throughout 
the empire. 

SPAIN 

In Spain the first effort to abolish slavery came soon 
after the overthrow of King Ferdinand vii and dur¬ 
ing the tumult of the Napoleonic occupation, when in 
1811 the Cortes (parliament) abolished slavery through¬ 
out the empire. The law was largely ignored. In 1820, 
following a major revolt against a restored constitution¬ 
al monarchy, the Cortes abolished the slave trade while 
leaving slavery itself intact—though after the indepen¬ 
dence of Latin America in the early 1820s, Spain’s 
American empire had been reduced to one major colo¬ 
ny: Cuba. Abolitionist sentiment within Cuba mounted 
through the first half of the century, despite the colonial 
government’s success in crushing organized antislavery 
agitation. In 1865, in the wake of the U.S. Civil War, 
the Spanish Abolitionist Society was founded, its con¬ 
siderable influence rooted in mounting opposition to 
the constitutional monarchy. 

In 1868 a liberal revolution triumphed in Spain, 
its leaders advancing as one of their principal aims the 
abolition of slavery in Cuba. In July 1870 the Cortes 
passed the Moret Law, which emancipated children 
born to slaves after 1868 and slaves age 60 and older. 
Envisioned as a form of gradual abolition, the law’s 
provisions were undermined by both planters and 
slaves. Planters sought to delay the law’s implementa¬ 
tion and subvert its provisions, while slaves pushed its 
boundaries in the effort to secure their freedom. The 
Ten Years’ War on the eastern half of the island com¬ 
plicated the situation even further. Finally, on October 
7, 1886, the Spanish government eliminated various 
legal categories of quasi slavery and abolished slavery 
throughout the island. 

A brief summary of other European nations’ aboli¬ 
tion laws once again highlights the partial and uneven 
nature of the process of emancipation. Sweden abol¬ 
ished the slave trade in 1813 and slavery in its colonies 
in 1843. In 1814 the Netherlands outlawed the slave 
trade and, nearly half a century later in 1863, abolished 
slavery in its Caribbean colonies. In 1819 Portugal out¬ 
lawed the slave trade north of the equator and in 1858 
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abolished slavery in its colonies while providing for a 
20-year period of apprenticeship similar to the British 
model. Denmark abolished slavery in its colonies in 
1848, the same year as France. 

Turning to the independent nation-states of the 
Americas, most of the newly independent nation-states 
of Latin America abolished slavery in the first three 
decades after independence. In 1821 Gran Colombia 
(comprising most of present-day Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Ecuador, and parts of Bolivia and Peru) became the 
first Latin American nation to adopt a law calling for 
gradual emancipation, though final abolition did not 
come for more than three decades (Ecuador in 1851, 
Colombia in 1852, Venezuela in 1854), final abolitions 
followed by prolonged periods of apprenticeship that 
closely resembled slavery. Chile abolished slavery in 
1823; Mexico in 1829; Uruguay in 1842; Argentina 
in 1843; and Peru in 1854. In 1850 Brazil outlawed 
the transatlantic slave trade, prompting a brisk internal 
trade in slaves that lasted until the final abolition of 
slavery in 1888. 

UNITED STATES 

In the United States, in the aftermath of state laws abol¬ 
ishing or limiting slavery from the 1770s to the early 
1800s, abolitionist and antislavery agitation mount¬ 
ed. The U.S. Constitution took an ambiguous stance 
toward slavery, neither prohibiting it nor precluding the 
possibility of its abolition and making unconstitutional 
any law passed before 1808 banning the importation 
of slaves. After the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, con¬ 
troversies over the expansion of slavery into the terri¬ 
tories sharpened the sectional conflict between North 
and South that dominated U.S. politics through much 
of the 19th century, culminating in the Civil War. 

Such controversies brought the nation to the brink 
of civil war in 1820 (forestalled by the Missouri Com¬ 
promise) and again in 1850 (forestalled by the Com¬ 
promise of 1850). In the 1830s the rise to prominence 
of vocal abolitionists like William Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips sharpened the sectional conflict 
even further. In 1861, following the election of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln as president, southern slaveholding 
states formed the Confederate States of America and 
announced their secession from the Union, inaugurat¬ 
ing the Civil War. Less than two years later Lincoln 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation, which, despite 
its title and symbolic significance, freed no slaves. The 
final abolition of slavery came in December 1865 with 
the ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. 


BRAZIL 

Brazil, the last nation in the Western Hemisphere to 
abolish slavery, offers an instructive contrast to the 
U.S. experience. Earlier generations of historians 
emphasized two key differences: Brazil did not have 
a comparable sectional conflict and Brazil abolished 
slavery without recourse to civil war. More recent 
scholarship has blurred these distinctions, with greater 
attention to Brazil’s major regional differences and to 
the role played by the specter of violence and civil strife 
in accelerating the process of emancipation. The British 
prohibition of the transatlantic slave trade from 1808 
did not diminish the number of slaves imported into 
Brazil, as the government and slave traders ignored the 
law. An 1831 treaty between Brazil and Great Britain 
banning the importation of slaves also had little prac¬ 
tical effect, as the Brazilian government did little to 
enforce its provisions. 

Over the next 20 years, an estimated half a million 
slaves poured into the country. In 1850, in response 
to tremendous British pressure, Brazil passed a law 
putting teeth into the prohibition, after which the 
transatlantic slave trade diminished markedly. The 
1850 law prompted two major shifts. Planters began 
creating conditions under which natural population 
increases would permit perpetuation of slavery, includ¬ 
ing improved nutrition and living conditions, enhanced 
surveillance and control, and forced reproduction. 
Slave trafficking within the country also increased dra¬ 
matically, with major flows from the Northeast to the 
booming coffee-based states of the South. 

By the 1860s, however, the Atlantic world’s mount¬ 
ing moral opprobrium toward slavery, combined with 
the carnage of the U.S. Civil War, made clear to many 
Brazilians that abolition was inevitable and that a 
gradualist approach to the problem was preferable to 
civil war. What eventually emerged from these debates 
was the Rio Branco Law of September 28, 1871. 
Dubbed the Law of Free Womb, the law called for all 
children born of slaves to be free, following a period 
of semibondage until they reached age 21. Many, how¬ 
ever, including prominent abolitionists in the Chamber 
of Deputies such as Joaquim Nabuco, Jeronymo Sodre, 
and Rui Barbosa, saw the law as fatally flawed, permit¬ 
ting slavery’s survival well into the 20th century. 

In the late 1870s abolitionist pressures intensified, 
as did urban violence, plantation uprisings, and civil 
strife. Slaves especially pushed the boundaries of the 
law, insisting on their own emancipation. Finally, on 
May 13, 1888, the Brazilian parliament passed a law 
consisting of the following two provisions: “Article 1. 
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From the date of this law slavery is declared abol¬ 
ished in Brazil. Article 2. All contrary provisions are 
revoked.” After 396 years, legal slavery in the Ameri¬ 
cas had ended. 

The process by which chattel slavery was abolished 
in the Americas followed a number of distinct trajecto¬ 
ries, as various groups of actors in conflict and alliance 
propelled and forestalled the outcomes. Nowhere was 
abolition inevitable; everywhere its achievement result¬ 
ed from the determined actions of many different indi¬ 
viduals and groups. In all cases, the actions of slaves 
were integral to the process, a fact to which a large and 
growing body of scholarship amply attests. 

See also slave revolts in the Americas; slave trade 
in Africa; Wesley, John (1703-1791) and Charles (1707- 
1788). 

Further reading: Hold, Thomas C. The Problem of Freedom: 
Race, Labor, and Politics in Jamaica and Britain, 1832-1938. 
Baltimore, MD: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992; 
Scott, Rebecca J. Slave Emancipation in Cuba: The Transi¬ 
tion to Free Labor, 1860-1899. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1983; Toplin, Robert Brent. The Abolition 
of Slavery in Brazil. New York: Atheneum, 1975. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Abyssinia 

See ethiopia/abyssinia. 

Acadian deportation 

In 1755, during the early days of the Seven Years’ 
War/French and Indian War between France and 
Britain, thousands of French farming families living in 
Nova Scotia were forcibly deported by British troops. 
The dislocation of the Acadians, as these French colo¬ 
nists were called, became almost a mythical example 
of the injustice and brutality of 18th-century warfare. 
Although several thousand Acadians would eventually 
return to their homeland, thousands more, often sepa¬ 
rated from their families, ended up as far away as the 
West Indies and Louisiana, where the refugees became 
known as Cajuns. 

Although the French were first to exploit the fur, 
fishing, and farming potential of the New World, 
France had trouble persuading its citizens to live in 
the wilderness at the mouth of Canada’s St. Lawrence 
River. 


Meanwhile, British colonies, especially those of 
New England, soon overtook French colonial hold¬ 
ings in both population and hunger for land and 
wealth. Along what became the Canadian border, 
French and British colonists frequently trespassed 
on each other’s claims, regularly enlisting the help of 
friendly Native tribes. 

In 1713 the Treaty of Utrecht ending the War of the 
Spanish Succession redrew the political map of Europe 
and dealt to Britain control of Hudson Bay and New¬ 
foundland. In addition, fertile lands occupied by the 
Acadians for several generations were no longer New 
France but now became British territory. 

At first, British authorities assured the Acadians 
that their farms would be safe and their beliefs respect¬ 
ed. But Britain also demanded that its new colonists 
swear loyalty oaths and give up any notion of fighting 
for France in future conflicts. Most Acadians declined 
to take the oath, considering themselves French neu¬ 
trals. As tensions in Europe between Britain and France 
escalated and played out in their respective colonies, 
neutrality—hard to achieve under the best of circum¬ 
stances—became untenable for both sides. 

By the spring of 1755 the British believed that 300 
Acadians had taken up arms in support of France. In 
July Acadian leaders were summoned to Halifax and 
ordered to take loyalty oaths immediately. A month 
later the British rounded up their recalcitrant French 
subjects and put them on ships for deportation. 

Historians disagree on the magnitude and brutal¬ 
ity of this mass deportation. The number of Acadians 
affected has been estimated between 6,000 and 18,000 
people. Many families were separated and many had 
trouble finding a place to relocate. Some believe family 
separations and dislocations were unintentional results 
of mistakes and confusion; others have likened British 
actions to modern-day ethnic cleansing. 

In 1847 American poet Henry Wadsworth Longfel¬ 
low made the Acadian expulsion the subj ect of one of his 
extremely popular epics. Evangeline, A Tale of Acadie 
told of young French-Canadian lovers torn apart by 
war and politics. A sensational success, the poem kept 
alive remembrance of British misdeeds, both among 
French Canadians, now subjects of British Canada, and 
the Cajuns of Louisiana who traced their heritage back 
to Acadia. 

Further reading: Faragher, John Mack. A Great and Noble 
Scheme: The Tragic Story of the Expulsion of the French 
Acadians from their American Homeland. New York: W.W. 
Norton, 2005; Plank, Geoffrey G. An Unsettled Conquest: 
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The British Campaign against the Peoples of Acadia. Phila¬ 
delphia, PA: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2001. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Adams, John, and family 

(1750-1827) American diplomats and intellectuals 

Descendants of Puritans who settled near Boston in 
1638, members of the Adams family distinguished 
themselves over two centuries as political leaders and 
thinkers. Second cousins Samuel Adams and John 
Adams played crucial roles in the founding of the United 
States. John’s wife, Abigail Smith Adams, was an early 
advocate for women’s expanded public roles. Their son, 
John Quincy, was the first president’s son also elected 
president and dedicated his later years to ending slav¬ 
ery. Into the early 20th century, the Adamses excelled in 
diplomacy and history. 

Harvard-educated brewer and Boston tax collec¬ 
tor, Samuel Adams was a leading Son of Liberty who 



John Adams, second president of the United States, was one of 
several Adamses who influenced the early United States. 


fought new taxes and restrictions imposed by Britain on 
its American colonies after the Seven Years’/French 
and Indian War ended in 1763. He organized the 
1773 Boston Tea Party in which tea worth £100,000 
was dumped into the harbor to protest British policies. 
His younger cousin, John, a Harvard-educated law¬ 
yer, successfully defended British soldiers who killed 
five Americans in a 1770 encounter dubbed the Bos¬ 
ton Massacre by people like Samuel, who deemed it 
a “bloody butchery.” Wary of mob enthusiasms, but 
convinced of the rightness of American liberty, John 
Adams soon surpassed his cousin’s importance in the 
looming American Revolution. Both were delegates 
to the First Continental Congress; John drafted plans 
for a new national government and soon was helping 
Thomas Jefferson revise and refine his draft of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

After Continental victory at Saratoga in 1777, John 
endured long intervals of painful separation from his 
family as he pursued financial and military support for 
the new nation in European capitals, working uneasily 
with senior diplomat Benjamin Franklin and helping 
negotiate the treaty ending the Revolution. In 1784 
Abigail joined her husband in Europe; his diplomatic 
service culminated with his appointment as first Amer¬ 
ican ambassador to Britain. 

In 1789 Adams was selected as George Wash¬ 
ington’s vice president. As such, he had little to do, 
sidelined in part by the dramatic political and person¬ 
al clashes of Washington cabinet secretaries Jefferson 
and Alexander Hamilton. 

Adams won the presidency by just three votes over 
Jefferson in 1796; his tenure in office would prove 
mostly disastrous. A combination of personality traits 
and crises would erode Adams’s reputation, ending 
his administration after a single term. Partisanship 
unleashed by earlier battles over the Constitution 
brought forth viciously competitive political parties. 
Soon Adams, a Federalist, would find himself at odds 
with his own vice president, Jefferson, once a dear 
friend, but now a rival. The two men had already split 
over the French Revolution, whose growing vio¬ 
lence was to Adams a horrifying breakdown of order 
and a direct threat to American independence. 

Although Adams avoided a costly war with 
France, his popularity plummeted amid partisan ran¬ 
cor. In 1798, a Federalist-dominated Congress passed 
and Adams signed the Alien and Sedition Acts. 
Targeting Republican publishers and other political 
critics, these acts clearly violated the First Amend¬ 
ment. Charles Francis Adams would later call these 
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acts the fatal error that doomed his grandfather’s 
Federalist Party. 

Adams and Jefferson resumed their correspon¬ 
dence, but these old friends and enemies would truly 
reunite only in death. Both died on July 4, 1826, the 
50th anniversary of the Declaration to which both 
contributed mightily. 

By the time his father died, John Quincy Adams, 
his parents’ eldest son, was in the second year of his 
own presidency. It was a tormented four years after 
years of public distinction. Trained in diplomacy at 
his father’s side as a teenager in Europe, John Quincy 
returned to attend Harvard and take up law, although 
attracted by literature and teaching. In 1803 John 
Quincy went to the U.S. Senate as a Federalist but 
often supported President Jefferson, losing his seat as 
a result. As James Madison’s ambassador to Russia 
and lead negotiator of the War of 1812 ’s Peace of 
Ghent, John Quincy found his own political fame. He 
authored the Monroe Doctrine while serving James 
Monroe as secretary of state. 

Becoming president seemed the obvious next 
step. But U.S. politics were changing as voting rights 
expanded. Being notable—a man of wealth or distin¬ 
guished family—no longer assured electoral success. In 
1824’s five-way race, John Quincy became president 
only after a “corrupt bargain” steered votes from war 
hero Andrew Jackson to the former president’s son. 
John Quincy’s single term was almost devoid of accom¬ 
plishment and dogged by family difficulties. 

His postpresidential career would be as difficult but 
more fulfilling. In 1830 the former president was elected 
to the House of Representatives, a freshman member 
at age 64, serving his Plymouth, Massachusetts, district 
until suffering a stroke on the House floor in 1848. For 
nine years, he fought a gag rule that prevented slavery 
opponents from conveying their views to Congress. In 
1841 his nine-hour speech to the Supreme Court won 
freedom for 33 Africans who had commandeered the 
Spanish slave ship Amistad. 

The Adamses were hard on their sons. Just as 
John Quincy was John’s only son of three to make 
his father proud, Charles Francis Adams was the only 
one of three of John Quincy’s sons to gain distinction. 
Charles Francis became his family’s financier and his¬ 
torian, publishing important family writings, includ¬ 
ing Abigail’s letters. 

Entering Massachusetts politics in 1840 he was the 
new Free-Soil Party’s vice presidential choice in 1848 
as the U.S. victory in the Mexican-American War 
roiled sectional politics. Soon he joined the emerging 


Republican Party. Appointed minister to Britain by 
Abraham Lincoln, Charles Francis was instrumen¬ 
tal in keeping Britain from backing the Confederacy 
during the Civil War. 

It was left to a fourth generation, especially broth¬ 
ers Henry and Brooks, to try to understand America 
through the lens of the Adams’ legacy. Henry, Harvard 
lecturer and historian, was early drawn to medievalism. 
In The Education of Henry Adams, his third-person 
autobiography, he tried to make sense of how medieval 
Europe could have given birth to early 20th-century 
America. Brooks, a more “erratic genius,” predicted 
inevitable decay as capitalist civilizations faltered and 
more energetic nations emerged. Some believe he was 
describing his own family. 

The family Adams did not disappear with Brooks’s 
death. But with the transfer of the old family homestead 
in Braintree/Quincy, Massachusetts, to the National 
Park Service in 1946, the Adamses became the “prop¬ 
erty” of the nation so many of them had served. 

See also political parties in the United States. 

Further reading: Contosta, David R. Henry Adams and 
the American Experiment. Boston: Little, Brown, 1980; 
McCullough, David. John Adams. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 2001; Nagel, Paul C. Descent from Glory: Four 
Generations of the John Adams Family. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1983. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Afghani, Jamal al-Din al¬ 

ii 83 8-1897) Pan-Islamic leader 

Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, often referred to as the 
founder of pan-Islam, was born in Iran. He attended 
madrasas (religious schools) in Iran and as a young 
man traveled to India, where he observed firsthand 
discrimination against Muslims by the ruling British 
government. After making the hajj (pilgrimage) to 
Mecca, al-Afghani moved on to Karbala and Najaf, 
the main centers of Shi’i pilgrimage in Iraq. 

During the 1860s al-Afghani lived in Afghanistan 
before moving to Istanbul, where the ruling Sunni 
Muslim Ottoman elite did not accord him the respect 
and honor he felt he deserved. In 1871 al-Afghani 
moved to Egypt, where he lectured on the need for 
unity and reform in Muslim society. 

His popular lectures attracted a following among 
young Egyptians, and he became the mentor to a 
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future generation of Muslim reformers that included 
Muhammad Abduh and others. 

Al-Afghani’s popularity, calls for political reform, 
and opposition to British influences in Egypt attracted 
the attention of the ruling authorities, and the khedive 
(viceroy) expelled him from Egypt. He then returned 
to India, where he resumed teaching and writing on 
what he referred to as the Virtuous City—a society 
based on Islamic tenets and governed by honest, 
devout Muslim rulers. Al-Afghani argued that only 
a unified Muslim world could confront the Western 
imperial powers, particularly the British, on an equal 
basis. 

He traveled to London and Paris, where he debated 
the role of science in Islam with Ernest Renan, the 
noted French philosopher. He spent two years in Russia 
before returning to Iran, where he vigorously opposed 
Nasir al-Din Shah (the Qajar ruler). 

In Iran as in Egypt, al-Afghani also spoke out 
against British influence, calling for a constitutional, 
parliamentary government. Al-Afghani’s opposition 
to the monarchy forced him to leave Iran for Turkey, 
where he continued to write and lecture about the need 
for basic constitutional reforms throughout the Muslim 
world. Al-Afghani carried on this work until his death 
in 1897. 

See also Arab reformers and nationalists; Ismail, 
Khedive. 

Further reading: Keddie, Nikki R. An Islamic Response to 
Imperialism: Political and Religious 'Writing of Sayyid Jamal 
al-Din “al-Afghani.” Berkeley, CA: University of California 

Press, 1968; -. Sayyid Jamal al-Din “al-Afghani”: A 

Political Biography. Berkeley, CA: University of California 
Press, 1972. 

Janice J. Terry 

Afghan Wars, First and Second 

The two Afghan wars were caused by the growing 
rivalry for control of Central Asia between the Russian 
Empire and the British Empire. Because Afghanistan 
was the largest organized state in the Central Asian 
region, it became the main focus for both countries in 
what the British poet Rudyard Kipling would call the 
“Great Game.” The Great Game actually began during 
the Napoleonic Wars. 

In 1810, while the British duke of Wellington was 
fighting the French in Spain, Captain Charles Christie 


and Lieutenant Henry Pottinger of the 5th Bombay 
Native Infantry Regiment left the village of Nushki 
in Baluchistan for their role in the game. On April 18 
Christie reached Herat, while Pottinger pursued his 
own mission in Persia. Finally, on June 30, 1810, the 
two agents were reunited in Isfahan, Persia, with both 
missions accomplished. 

Over the next 25 years other British agents would 
follow Christie and Pottinger on great treks into Cen¬ 
tral Asia. Afghanistan was seen as the vital buffer 
state against the advance of the Russians and, while 
the British did not always desire to add Afghanistan 
to their empire, they always hoped that the ruler of 
the Afghans, the amir, would lend his support to them 
instead of the Russians. 

The British concerns were realized in December 
1837 when a Cossack leader arrived carrying a let¬ 
ter from Czar Nicholas I of the Romanov dynasty 
for the Afghan amir, Dost Mohammed. At the same 
time, Kabul was visited by a British officer named 
Alexander Burnes, who had served with the Bombay 
army. By this time, Persia was allied to Russia. George 
Eden, Lord Auckland, and his chief secretary, Henry 
Macnaghten, suspected that Dost Mohammed had 
sided with the Russians. Having ascended the throne 
in June of 1837, Queen Victoria was now presented 
with the first serious crisis of her reign. 

Ultimately, nothing would suit Auckland and Mac¬ 
naghten other than a regime change in Kabul. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1839 the British Army of the Indus, under the 
command of Sir John Keane of the Bombay Army, 
began its march for Kabul. In the beginning, Auckland’s 
expectations that Dost Mohammed’s rule could not 
survive appeared to be justified. In July 1839 the for¬ 
tress of Ghazni fell before a furious British assault and 
Dost Mohammed’s forces melted away. Meanwhile, the 
Afghans faced a combined Sikh-British expedition com¬ 
ing up from Peshawar. In August 1839 Shah Shuja was 
crowned again the amir in Kabul, and Dost Moham¬ 
med sued for peace. 

Macnaghten lacked the temperament to deal with 
the tribesmen and, in 1841, slashed the subsidies that 
had earned their loyalty to Shah Shuja. As young offi¬ 
cers pursued inappropriate and culturally serious 
affronts to Afghan women, relations worsened further. 
The British commander, Major-General William Elphin- 
stone, lacked both the ability and the courage to face 
the mounting crisis. 

By the end of November all Macnaghten and 
Elphinstone could think of was retreat. On December 
11 Macnaghten met with Dost Mohammed’s son Akbar 
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Khan to make final a British withdrawal. At a second 
meeting on December 23, Macnaghten was taken by 
surprise and killed. Elphinstone continued planning 
for the retreat from Kabul, which began on January 6, 
1842. The British and Indian troops were harassed and 
sometimes attacked by the Afghans along every foot of 
their retreat. On January 13, the last European finally 
reached safety at the British post of Jalalabad. Shah 
Shuja himself had been assassinated. 

In February 1842 Edward Law, Lord Ellenbor- 
ough, replaced the unlucky Auckland as the area’s 
governor-general, and plans were made to avenge their 
fallen countrymen. A punitive force commanded by 
Major-General George Pollock of the Bengal army 
entered Afghanistan again. Despite fierce resistance 
from Akbar Khan’s forces, Pollock reentered Kabul in 
September 1842. Having made their point, the Brit¬ 
ish evacuated Kabul again in December 1842 and this 
time reached British territory safely. The British per¬ 
mitted Dost Mohammed to take back the throne, but 
the overall aim of the war had been achieved—Afghan¬ 
istan remained in the British camp and the Russian 
plans were thwarted. 

During the next 40 years the British and Russian 
Empires continued their seemingly inexorable advance 
toward one another through Central Asia. During the 
Sikh Wars, the British defeated the once independent 
realm of the Sikhs in the Punjab, firmly adding it to 
their growing Indian Empire. Although British rule 
was shaken during the Indian Mutiny of 1857-58, 
the attention of the British was still focused on the 
ambitions of the Russians to the north and west. With 
the assumption of direct British rule in the aftermath 
of the mutiny, real decision-making shifted decisively 
from the British governors-general in India to Lon¬ 
don. The Great Game was definitely on again, if it ever 
had stopped. In 1877 the Russians went to war with 
Turkey and although the Congress of Berlin in 1878 
promised peace, the stage was set for another confron¬ 
tation over Afghanistan. 

Those who supported the aggressive Forward Poli¬ 
cy against Russia, including Robert Bulwer-Lytton, the 
viceroy, demanded action be taken against Afghanistan. 
On November 3, 1878, British diplomat Neville Cham¬ 
berlain appeared at the Khyber Pass to demand passage 
for his delegation to enter Kabul. Afghan border troops 
turned him back. On November 21 the British crossed 
the border into Afghanistan, 39 years after the first Brit¬ 
ish invasion. 

As before, the Afghans were in no position to 
withstand the determined advance. In Kabul, Sher Ali 


relinquished his throne to his son Yakub Khan. After a 
winter of guerrilla war, Yakub Khan realized that mak¬ 
ing peace with the British was the best policy. In May 
1879 Yakub Khan accepted a permanent British resi¬ 
dent (who would actually serve as the real power in the 
country) in Kabul, Sir Louis Cavagnari. In July 1879 
Cavagnari made his entrance into the Afghan capital. In 
September mutinous Afghan troops killed Cavagnari. 
Although he had requested aid from Yakub Khan, the 
request was ignored, leaving the impression that the 
troops attacked the British with at least the unspoken 
agreement of the amir. 

When news of the massacre reached India, Major- 
General Frederick Roberts was given command of the 
Kabul Field Force in order to lead a quick British response 
to attempt to stabilize the situation in Afghanistan before 
the Russians might be tempted to take advantage of the 
British defeat. Yakub Khan’s troops made a stand at the 
Shutargardan Pass, but a determined British push cleared 
them away. Yakub Khan, chagrined at Roberts’s determi¬ 
nation, decided to make peace. However, the danger was 
far from past, and on October 5,1879, Roberts was forced 
to fight another engagement with the Afghans. 

The British now faced hostility from a different 
quarter. A Muslim holy man, Mushkh-i-Alam, preached 
a jihad, an Islamic holy war, against the British. This 
put the British force at Kandahar in peril. Once news 
reached them, Roberts began to gather a relief column 
to rescue them and his hard-pressed garrison at Kanda¬ 
har. Within two weeks Roberts set out with a force of 
10,000 men. On August 31, 1880, after a march of 21 
days, Roberts broke Ayub Khan’s siege of Kandahar. 
The next day Roberts decisively defeated him in open 
battle. With the relief of Kandahar the Second Afghan 
War came to a close. Ayub Khan and Yakub Khan 
were both tainted by their treachery in British eyes, 
and Abdul Rahman, their cousin, became the amir in 
Kabul. Twice in 40 years the British had asserted their 
primacy in Kabul and won another round in the Great 
Game against the Russians. 

See also Anglo-Russian rivalry. 

Further reading: Barthorp, Michael. Afghan Wars and the 
North-West, 1839-1947. London: Cassell, 2002; McCau¬ 
ley, Martin. Afghanistan and Central Asia: A Modern His¬ 
tory. London: Pearson, 2002; Meyer, Karl E., and Sharon 
Blair Brysac. Tournament of Shadows: The Great Game 
and the Race for Empire in Central Asia. Washington, DC: 
Counterpoint, 1999. 
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Systematic exploration of Africa by Europeans began 
with James Bruce, who was born at Kinnaird in Scotland 
in 1730. After a century of bloody internal war, Scottish 
energy turned to intellectual and scientific studies, includ¬ 
ing exploration. Bruce arrived in Algiers in 1762 as the 
British consul, and in 1768 he was in Cairo, where he 
conceived the great dream of his life: to find the source of 
the Nile River. Unlike others, Bruce believed the source 
of the Nile was in Ethiopia. Bruce had the misconception 
that the Blue Nile was the main point of origin of the 
great river, not the White, as later explorers would deter¬ 
mine. Indeed, the White and Blue Niles are two distinct 
rivers, as explorers would later learn. 

Bruce, with self-confidence and determination, was 
the prototype of the African explorer. In November 
1770 he reached Ethiopia’s Lake Tana, the source of 
the Blue Nile. After months of adventure and war, he 
returned to Cairo in January 1773 before going on to 
London and then to his native Scotland. In 1790 he 
published the record of his journeys, Travels to Dis¬ 
cover the Sources of the Nile. Four years later, Bruce, 
who had survived disasters and dangers, died at home 
from a fall on a flight of steps. 

The next great explorer of Africa was another Scots¬ 
man, Mungo Park, born in Selkirkshire in 1771. In 1789 
he went to Edinburgh to study to become a surgeon. 
Park’s extraordinary abilities caught the attention of 
Joseph Banks, perhaps the greatest botanist of his day. 
After Park completed his studies, Banks helped him secure 
the position of surgeon on the British East India Com¬ 
pany’s merchant ship Worcester. When he returned, he 
brought descriptions of eight new species of fish. Mean¬ 
while, French and British colonial rivalry was beginning 
to engulf Africa. Impressed by Park’s presentation of the 
new species, Banks recommended Park as a scientist for 
the Association for the Promotion and Discovery through 
the Interior of Africa—an expedition-sponsoring associa¬ 
tion. He got the position, and the expedition set sail on 
May 22, 1795. The party located the Niger River on July 
22,1796, and Park’s record of the journey was published 
in 1799 as Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa. 

In January 1805 Park set sail in the troopship HMS 
Crescent and landed at the port of Goree on the Gam¬ 
bia two months later. Disregarding sickness and ban¬ 
dits, which took a steady toll of his party, Park reached 
the Niger on August 19. Park wrote his last letter to 
his wife, Allison, on November 20, 1805. It appears 
the Scotsman was killed in a skirmish with tribesmen at 
Bussa Falls in 1805 on the Niger. 


The Napoleonic conquest of Egypt guaranteed 
continued British interest in Africa because it brought 
the continent into the heart of the conflict. One of 
Napoleon’s generals, Louis-Charles-Antoine Desaix, 
unwittingly became one of the first European explor¬ 
ers of the Nile as he pursued the defeated Mamluks 
into Upper Egypt. The British used the Napoleonic 
Wars to stake their claim on South Africa as well. In 
1806 at the southern extremity of the continent, the 
British seized the Dutch colony at what would become 
Cape Town, since the Netherlands were then allied 
with the French. The great anchorage of Table Bay 
made the site vital to communications with the crown 
jewel of the growing British Empire, India. It became 
the southern British gateway to the interior of Africa, 
then undergoing the imperial conquests of the Zulu 
king Shaka Zulu. From Cape Town came the British 
penetration of the southern half of Africa that contin¬ 
ued to the end of the 19th century. 

CAPE TOWN 

In November 1810 the new British colony of Cape 
Town led to the first British journey into the unknown 
Bantu lands to the north. William Burchell was born 
in 1782, the son of a professional nurseryman. Like 
Joseph Banks and Mungo Park before him, an inter¬ 
est in botany led to his interest in exploration. It took 
Burchell several months to gather together an expedi¬ 
tion. His goal was the Kalahari Desert and Angola, 
which the Portuguese had first visited in the 15th cen¬ 
tury in their long trek down the west coast of Africa. 

Discovering the desert, the terrible heat and 
lack of water finally forced Burchell to abandon his 
quest for Angola, and in August he turned back. It 
would take him and his party two and a half years to 
return to Cape Town, having traversed some of the 
most forbidding terrain in Africa. In April 1815 he 
returned to Cape Town with an immense scientific 
treasure from his years of exploration. He returned 
to England, and from 1822 to 1824 Burchell devoted 
himself to writing his two-volume Travels in the Inte¬ 
rior of Southern Africa. 

Thus, by the end of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815, 
much of the coastal area of Africa had been explored, 
and intrepid adventurers had begun to enter the 
uncharted heart of the continent. For the rest of the 
century, the lure of the African interior would be irre¬ 
sistible. While governments may have had their own 
agendas, for the great majority of explorers, they trav¬ 
eled neither for imperial glory or monetary gain, but 
for the sheer adventure of finding out what lay beyond 
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the next river or mountain range. Still, as in the era of 
Mungo Park, one of the greatest challenges to explo¬ 
ration was the ancient city of Timbuktu; this and the 
source of the Nile formed two of the Holy Grails for 
generations of explorers. 

In May 1825 Alexander Gordon Laing landed in 
Tripoli, determined to find his way to Timbuktu. Final¬ 
ly, after a year of incredible hardship in the desert, on 
August 13, 1826, he arrived at Timbuktu. Although 
the city disappointed him, Laing was impressed by 
the Mosque of Sankore, built by the great Muslim 
West African ruler Mansa Musa. Although Laing had 
achieved his goal, his exploration ended in tragedy. On 
September 21,1826, Laing was told he was not safe and 
left the city to walk into a trap set by Sheikh Ahmadu El 
Abeyd, who had promised him protection. On Septem¬ 
ber 22 El Abeyd demanded Laing accept Islam, but the 
Scotsman refused. He was killed and his head cut off. 

ZANZIBAR 

The chapter in the history of African exploration con¬ 
cerning Richard Burton and John Hanning Speke is the 
most tragic of all. In 1856 Richard Burton, perhaps 
the greatest British adventurer of his generation, was 
commissioned by the Royal Geographic Society to find 
the source of the Nile. He decided to take with him a 
companion from an earlier expedition, John Hanning 
Speke. Burton was already an accomplished traveler, 
proficient in Arabic, and able to carry off pretending to 
be a Muslim. 

On December 19, 1856, Burton and Speke arrived 
at Zanzibar from Bombay, where Burton held a com¬ 
mission in the army of the East India Company. Both 
men took ample time in Zanzibar preparing for their 
expedition. They set off on their quest after years of 
travels and squabbles. Burton was convinced that Lake 
Tanganyika was the source of the White Nile, whereas 
Speke believed it was Lake Ukewere, which he renamed 
Lake Victoria. 

The rivalry that began in their prior expedition 
came to a head, and when Burton stopped to rest in 
Aden, Speke went on to England, promising to wait 
for his return to reveal the results of their journeys. 
He broke that promise, and by the time Burton arrived 
in England on May 21, 1858, Speke had convinced 
the Royal Geographic Society that Lake Victoria was 
the source. This accomplishment earned him anoth¬ 
er commission by the society, and he did not invite 
Burton to join him on his return to Africa to verify 
the claim. Instead, Speke chose an army compan¬ 
ion, James Augustus Grant. They arrived in Zanzi¬ 


bar from England in August 1860. They retraced the 
route that Speke had taken with Burton. After several 
months in Uganda, Speke and Grant continued their 
trip. Because Grant had a severely infected leg, Speke 
tended to forge ahead on his own. On July 21, 1862, 
Speke found himself on the Nile and on July 28 came 
to Rippon Falls, where the White Nile flows out of 
Lake Victoria. 

It was during Speke’s second trip that he and Grant 
met two of the period’s most colorful explorers, Samuel 
Baker and his redoubtable wife, Florence. They met 
Speke at Gondokoro on the White Nile, whose source 
the Bakers were pursuing. A question remained about 
another lake, known as the Luta N’zige. Speke believed 
that the White Nile flowed into it from Lake Victoria 
and then out of Luta N’zige. Speke suggested to Baker 
that he take up the investigation, and Baker was pleased 
to do so. On February 26, Speke and Grant resumed 
their journey down the Nile to Khartoum, and from 
there to Cairo and England. 

LAKE ALBERT 

The Bakers continued with their exploration and on 
January 31, 1864, they struck out on the final march 
toward Luta N’zige. On March 15, 1864, they found 
the lake, which they renamed Lake Albert. Samuel 
explored the surrounding area and saw that the Nile 
flowed through it. He and Florence returned to England 
in October, and Samuel was given a gold medal by the 
Royal Geographic Society. The following August he 
was knighted. 

Meanwhile Speke returned to England without any 
convincing evidence that his theory was correct. The 
British Association for the Advancement of Science set 
up a meeting between Burton and Speke to make their 
cases. At a preliminary meeting Burton triumphed over 
Speke. On September 15, one day before the final con¬ 
frontation, Speke was shot dead while hunting. Many 
claimed he had shot himself by accident, but others felt 
he had taken his own life. 

Throughout this entire period the name David Liv¬ 
ingstone seemed to dominate. Livingstone was a Scots¬ 
man born on May 1, 1813. He first visited Africa as a 
missionary, having gained a degree in medicine at the 
age of 25 at the University of Glasgow. Livingstone soon 
realized that the exploration of this virtually unknown 
continent was more to his heart than laboring at a mis¬ 
sionary station and devoted himself to exploration, often 
with his wife. On June 1, 1849, with two companions, 
Orwell and Murray, he traveled to find Lake Ngami, and 
on August 1 Livingstone and his party sailed down the 
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entire lake. Then began Livingstone’s exploration of the 
Zambezi River. 

A national hero back home, Livingstone recounted 
his travels in his best-selling Missionary Travels and 
Researches in South Africa. From 1858 to 1864 he was 
in Africa on a second expedition to explore eastern and 
central Africa. He returned to Africa in 1864 to look 
for the sources of the Nile. Striking out from Mikindani 
on the east coast, the expedition was forced south, and 
some of his followers deserted him, concocting the story 
that he had been killed and making headline news. Liv¬ 
ingstone, however, pressed on, reaching Lakes Mweru, 
Bangweulu, and Tanganyika. Moving on to the Congo 
River, he went farther than any European before him. 

It was on this exploration that rumors reached Eng¬ 
land and North America that the great explorer was 
near death. In 1869 the New York Herald hired Henry 
Morton Stanley to find Dr. Livingstone. On Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1871, Stanley found Livingstone at his camp at 
Ujji on Lake Tanganyika. Upon Livingstone’s death in 
1873, his body was returned to England for burial in 
Westminster Abbey. Stanley decided to pick up where 
Livingstone, Burton, and Speke had left off, and he set 
off on his own expedition. The most important result of 
the journey was the realization that Speke’s theory had 
been right—Lake Victoria was the source for the White 
Nile. He followed the Congo River and caught the 
attention of King Leopold II of Belgium, who wished 
to develop the Congo River basin. In 1879 Stanley set 
off for Africa in the service of Leopold. 

The exploration of Africa led to a rivalry among the 
countries that had sponsored the explorers. At the same 
time that Stanley had been exploring the Congo for Bel¬ 
gium, so had Pierre Savorgnan de Brazza for France. 
To prevent an African rivalry from endangering the 
peace of Europe, Chancellor Otto von Bismarck of 
Germany chaired a Conference of Berlin from Novem¬ 
ber 1884 to February 1885 to gain the Great Powers’ 
agreement to a peaceful partition of Africa. 

The map of Africa was filling in as the end of the 
century approached. The areas not yet mapped quick¬ 
ened the heartbeats of explorers from all over the world. 
Kenya was the next area of interest. On January 2, 
1887, the Hungarian explorer Count Teleki von Szek 
arrived in Zanzibar with Ludwig von Hohnel. Their 
goal was to explore for their patron, Crown Prince 
Rudolph of Austria-Hungary, another of the lakes that 
still tantalized African explorers, known in the local 
language as Basso Narok, or Black Water. Teleki was 
the first to climb Mount Kenya before discovering two 
more lakes, today known as Turkana and Stefanie. 


On October 26, 1888, after close to two years, they 
returned to Mombasa and the voyage home. 

Sixteen years later, in 1914, World War I changed the 
map of Africa forever. Still, in honor of the explorer who 
had the purest heart, in spite of the era of decolonization 
after World War II and the years of unrest that followed, 
the statue of Dr. David Livingstone still stands overlook¬ 
ing Victoria Falls today. 

See also Cook, James; slave trade in Africa. 

Further reading: Dugard, Martin. Into Africa: The Epic 
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New York: Harper, 2006; Livingstone, David. The Life and 
African Explorations of David Livingstone. New York: Coo¬ 
per Square, 2002; Novaresio, Paolo. The Explorers. Vercelli, 
Italy: White Star, 2004; Shipman, Pat. To the Heart of the 
Nile. New York: HarperPerennial, 2004. 
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Africa, imperialism and the 
partition of 

Imperialism, or the extension of one nation-state’s 
domination or control over territory outside its own 
boundaries, peaked in the 19th century as European 
powers extended their holdings around the world. The 
huge African continent (three times the size of the con¬ 
tinental United States) was particularly vulnerable to 
European conquest. The partition of Africa was a fast- 
moving event. In 1875 less than one-tenth of Africa was 
under European control; by 1895 only one-tenth was 
independent. Between 1871 and 1900 Britain added 
4.25 million square miles and 66 million people to its 
empire. British holdings were so far-flung that many 
boasted that the “sun never set on the British Empire.” 
During the same time frame, France added over 3.5 
million square miles of territory and 26 million people 
to its empire. Controlling the sparsely populated Saha¬ 
ra, the French did not rule over as many people as the 
British. By 1912 only Liberia and Ethiopia in Africa 
remained independent states, and Liberia was really a 
protectorate of U.S.-owned rubber companies, particu¬ 
larly the Firestone Company. 

By the end of the 19th century, the map of Africa 
resembled a patchwork quilt of different colonial 
empires. France controlled much of North Africa, 
West Africa, and French Equatorial Africa (uni¬ 
fied in 1910). The British held large sections of West 
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Africa, the Nile Valley, and much of East and southern 
Africa. The Spanish ruled small parts of Morocco and 
coastal areas along the Atlantic Ocean. The Portuguese 
held Angola and Mozambique, and Belgium ruled the 
vast territories of the Congo. The Italians had secured 
Libya and parts of Somalia in East Africa. Germany 
had taken South-West Africa (present-day Namibia), 
Tanganyika (present-day Tanzania), and Cameroon. 
Britain had the largest empire and the French the sec¬ 
ond largest, followed by Spain, Portugal, and Belgium. 
Germany and Italy, among the last European nations 
to unify, came late to the scramble for Africa and had 
to content themselves with less desirable and lucrative 
territories. 

There were many different motivations for 19th- 
century imperialism. Economics was a major moti¬ 
vating factor. Western industrial powers wanted new 
markets for their manufactured goods as well as cheap 
labor; they also needed raw materials. J. A. Hobson 
and Vladimir Lenin both attributed imperial expansion 
to new economic forces in industrial nations. Lenin 
went so far as to write that imperialism was an inevi¬ 
table result of capitalism. As the vast mineral resources 
of Africa were exploited by European imperial powers, 
many Africans became laborers in mines or workers 
on agricultural plantations owned by Europeans. The 
harsh treatment or punishment of workers in the rub¬ 
ber plantations of the Belgian Congo resulted in mil¬ 
lions of deaths. However, economics was not the only 
motivation for imperial takeovers. In some instances, 
for example the French takeover of landlocked Chad 
in northern Africa, imperial powers actually expended 
more to administer the territory than was gained from 
raw materials, labor, or markets. 

Nationalism fueled imperialism as nations compet¬ 
ed for bragging rights over having the largest empire. 
Nations also wanted control over strategic waterways 
such as the Suez Canal, ports, and naval bases. Chris¬ 
tian missionaries traveled to Africa in hopes of gaining 
converts. When they were opposed or even attacked 
by Africans who resented the cultural incursions and 
denial of traditional religions, Western missionaries 
often called on their governments to provide military 
and political protection. Hence it was said that “the 
flag followed the Bible.” The finding of the Scottish 
missionary David Livingstone by Henry Stanley, an 
American of English birth, was widely popularized in 
the Western press. Livingstone was not actually lost, 
but had merely lost contact with the Western world. 

Explorers, adventurers, and entrepreneurs such as 
Cecil Rhodes in Rhodesia and King Leopold II of 


Belgium, who owned all of the Congo as his personal 
estate, also supported imperial takeovers of territo¬ 
ries. Richard Burton, Samuel and Florence Baker, and 
John Speke all became famous for their exploration 
of the Nile Valley in attempts to find the source of 
that great river. Their books and public lectures about 
their exploits fueled Western imaginations and interest 
in Africa. 

CULTURAL IMPERIALISM 

Cultural imperialism was another important aspect of 
19th-century imperialism. Most Westerners believed 
they lived in the best possible world and that they 
had a monopoly on technological advances. In their 
imperial holdings, European powers often built ports, 
transportation, communication systems, and schools, 
as well as improving health care, thereby bringing the 
benefits of modern science to less developed areas. 
Social Darwinists argued that Western civilization was 
the strongest and best and that it was the duty of the 
West to bring the benefits of its civilization to “lesser” 
peoples and cultures. 

Western ethnocentrism contributed to the idea of 
the “white man’s burden,” a term popularized by the 
poet Rudyard Kipling. Racism also played a role in 
Western justifications for imperial conquests. 

European nations devised a number of different 
approaches to avoid armed conflict with one another in 
the scramble for African territory. Sometimes nations 
declared a protectorate over a given African territory 
and exercised full political and military control over 
it. At other times they negotiated through diplomatic 
channels or held international conferences. At the Ber¬ 
lin Conference of 1884-85, 14 nations decided on the 
borders of the Congo that was under Belgian rule, and 
Portugal got Angola. The term spheres of influence, 
whereby a nation declared a monopoly over a territory 
to deter rival imperial powers from taking it, was first 
used at the Berlin Conference. 

However, disputes sometimes led European nations 
to the brink of war. Britain and France both had plans 
to build a north-south railway and east-west railway 
across Africa; although neither railway was ever com¬ 
pleted, the two nations almost went to war during the 
Fashoda crisis over control of the Sudan, where the 
railways would have intersected. Britain was also eager 
to control the headwaters of the Nile to protect its inter¬ 
ests in Egypt, which was dependent on the Nile waters 
for its existence. Following diplomatic negotiations the 
dispute was resolved in favor of the British, and the 
Sudan became part of the British Empire. 
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War did break out between the British and Boers 
over control of South Africa in 1899. By 1902 the 
British had emerged victorious, and South Africa was 
added to their empire. In West Africa, European powers 
carved out long narrow states running north to south 
in order that each would have access to maritime trade 
routes and a port city. Since most Europeans knew little 
or nothing about the local geography or demographics 
of the region, these new states often separated similar 
ethnic groups or put traditional enemies together under 
one administration. The difficulties posed by these dif¬ 
ferences continue to plague present-day West African 
nations such as Nigeria. 

FRENCH AND BRITISH RULE 

The French and British adopted very different approach¬ 
es to governance in their empires. The French believed 
in their “civilizing mission” and sought to assimilate the 
peoples of their empire by implanting French culture 
and language. The British adopted a policy of “indirect 
rule.” They made no attempt to assimilate the peoples 
of their empire and educated only a small number of 
Africans to become civil servants. A relatively small 
number of British soldiers and bureaucrats ruled Ghana 
and Nigeria in West Africa. In East Africa, the British 
brought in Indians to take jobs as government clerks 
and in commerce. Otherwise, the British tried to avoid 
interfering with local rulers or ways of life. Although 
the British and French policies were radically different, 
both were based on the belief in the superiority of West¬ 
ern civilization. 

European colonists also settled in areas where the cli¬ 
mate was favorable and the land was suitable for agricul¬ 
ture. Substantial numbers of French colons settled in the 
coastal areas of North Africa, especially in Algeria and 
Tunisia, while Italians settled in Tunisia and Libya. Brit¬ 
ish settlers moved into what they named Rhodesia and 
Kenya. In Kenya, British farmers and ranchers moved 
into the highlands, supplanting Kenyan farmers and tak¬ 
ing much of the best land. The Boers, Dutch farmers, 
fought the Zulus for control of rich agricultural land in 
South Africa. The Boers took part in a mass migration, 
or Great Trek, into the interior of South Africa from 
1835-41 and established two independent republics, 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. Dutch farmers 
clashed with the British for control of South Africa in the 
Boer War. In Mozambique and Angola, Portuguese set¬ 
tlers ( prazeros ) established large feudal estates ( prazos ). 
Throughout Africa, European colonists held privileged 
positions politically, culturally, and economically. They 
opposed extending rights to native African populations. 


A few groups, such as the Igbos in Nigeria and the 
Baganda in Uganda, allied with the British and received 
favored positions in the colonial administrations. How¬ 
ever, most Africans resisted European takeovers. Mus¬ 
lim leaders, such as Abdul Kader in Algeria and the 
Mahdi in Sudan, mounted long and effective armed 
opposition to French and British domination. But both 
were ultimately defeated by superior Western military 
strength. 

The Ashante in Ghana and the Hereros in South- 
West Africa fought against European domination but 
were crushed in bloody confrontations. The Zulus led 
by Shaka Zulu used guerrilla warfare tactics to hah 
the expansion of the Boers into their territories, but 
after initial defeats the Boers triumphed. The Boers 
then used the hit-and-run tactics they had learned 
from the Zulus in their war against the British. The 
British defeated the Matabele and Mashona tribes in 
northern and southern Rhodesia. In the 20th century, 
a new generation of nationalist African leaders adopt¬ 
ed a wide variety of political and economic means to 
oppose the occupation of their lands by European 
nations and settlers. 

See also Congo Free State; Social Darwinism and 
Herbert Spencer (1820-1903); South Africa, Boers and 
Bantu in. 
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Before the 1880s most African societies were indepen¬ 
dent of European rule. With particular reference to 
Africa south of the Sahara, colonial rule was confined 
to coastal patches and the Cape region, the latter being 
home to Anglo-Boer political rivalry. As regards the 
Portuguese, their colonial interest was restricted to their 
colonies of Angola, Mozambique, and the tiny area of 
Portuguese Guinea. Interestingly, Portuguese rule in 
these areas was not strong. The reason was that trade, 
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not political administration, dominated the purpose of 
their encounter with Africans during this period. It was 
because of this that no major political responsibility was 
taken by Portugal, unlike the other European powers, 
with regard to colonies in Africa, creating the unique 
nature of Portuguese enterprise or activities in Africa 
between 1750 and 1900. The establishment of colonies 
and colonial rule, as well as the strategies employed by 
the Portuguese to keep their holdings in Africa, have an 
interesting history, despite their dwindling fortunes dur¬ 
ing this period, occasioned by economic, political, and 
strategic factors. 

PORTUGUESE ENTERPRISE 

Between 1750 and 1900 the Portuguese did not achieve 
much as far as their attempt to establish colonial rule 
in Africa was concerned. But if colonialism is taken 
to mean the occupation and control of one nation by 
another, then some of the attempts made by Portugal to 
establish political control over some parts of Africa can 
be highlighted as examples. 

It is important to stress that the driving force behind 
Portuguese enterprise in Africa, and elsewhere in the 
world, was trade and economic exploitation of their 
colonies, and it is this more than anything that drove 
Portuguese desire for political control of these areas. 
Indeed, Portugal, like many of the other colonial powers, 
had always treated its colonies like private estates of the 
motherland, where resources had to be repatriated for the 
development of the latter. No real political administration 
and structure were put in place in the colonies. In the case 
of East Africa, the area was more or less a stopping place 
for the Portuguese on their way to Asia. The chief result 
of their rule in this region was that it contributed greatly 
to crippling the old Arab settlements that were once the 
pride of the East African coast. 

Portugal viewed its East African possessions with 
mixed feelings. While the area did not give them the 
wealth they had expected, they nevertheless wanted to 
contain Arab influence in the area and deal directly with 
the indigenous Africans. It was for this that the Portu¬ 
guese attacked communities in the area and established 
a presence in Mombasa, Sofala, Kilwa, Mozambique, 
and Pemba. 

There were many obstacles as far as its East African 
project was concerned. First, many of the Portuguese 
settlers in East Africa died from tropical diseases. Many 
others were killed in the continual fighting on the coast. 
Second, due in large part to disease and fighting, Portu¬ 
gal never had a population large enough to carry out its 
colonial plans in East Africa. Most of its personnel were 


kept busy in Brazil and their empire in the Indian Ocean. 
Third, competition from the British and the Dutch East 
India Company helped to weaken the Portuguese hold on 
the eastern shores of the Indian Ocean. 

Then there were numerous revolts from the Arab 
leaders of the region. For instance, in 1698 Sultan bin 
Seif, the sultan of Oman, and his son, Imam Seif bin 
Sultan, captured Fort Jesus, which had been the mili¬ 
tary and strategic base of Portuguese holdings in East 
Africa. Indeed, in 1699 the Portuguese were driven out 
of Kilwa and Pemba, thus marking the end of Portu¬ 
guese colonial interest in East Africa north of Mozam¬ 
bique. Earlier in 1622 a revolt against the Portuguese 
led by a former Portuguese mission pupil, Sultan Yusuf, 
helped to prepare the disintegration of Portuguese mili¬ 
tary strength in Mombasa. 

Consequent upon these issues, Portuguese hold¬ 
ings in East Africa were far from a successful colonial 
rule. By 1750 Portuguese interests in East Africa were 
replaced by a new socio-political order led by the lead¬ 
ers of Oman. 

AFRICAN INTERIOR 

In the interior of Africa, the Portuguese did not achieve 
anything substantial as far as colonial rule was con¬ 
cerned. The Mwenemutapa (known to the Portuguese 
as Monomotapa) did not provide fertile soil for the 
establishment of Portuguese colonization. The Portu¬ 
guese, for their part, were more interested in what they 
would get instead of what they would give. Besides, 
the area was already experiencing decline owing to the 
emergence of several dynasties in the region. This situa¬ 
tion was not helped by contact with the Portuguese. 

Elsewhere, in Guinea there was Portuguese influence, 
but it was not enough to be described as colonial rule. By 
1750 Portuguese colonies in Africa were limited to Ango¬ 
la, Mozambique, and Guinea, but colonial rule was more 
pronounced in the first two colonies. The Portuguese also 
held important islands in the Atlantic off the coast of 
Africa. 

During this period Portuguese colonies, especially 
Angola, remained the supply base for the Brazilian 
slave trade. The Portuguese sought to create a highly 
polished elite conditioned by their culture. This aspira¬ 
tion did not materialize. Indeed, the Angolan colony, 
which was an example of Portuguese colonial interest 
in Africa, was a mere shambles, in which the criminal 
classes of Portugal were busy milking the people for 
their own benefit. To this end, Angola, like Mozam¬ 
bique, could be described as a trading preserve from 
which the interior could be reached. 
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WEB OF MISERY 

Politically, Portuguese colonies lacked effective admin¬ 
istration. The historian Richard Hammond has paint¬ 
ed the picture in a sympathetic way when he argued that 
Portugal could not effectively control its colonies. He 
was merely echoing the voice of a Portuguese official, 
Oliveira Martins, who wrote that Portuguese colonies 
were a web of misery and disgrace and that the colonies, 
with the exception of Angola, be leased to those “who 
can do what we most decidedly cannot.” The reason 
why Portuguese colonies were so painted is not hard to 
understand. A. F. Nogueira, a Portuguese official, said, 
“Our colonies oblige us to incur expenses we cannot 
afford: For us to conserve, out of mere ostentation, mere 
display, mere prejudice . . . colonies that serve no useful 
purpose and will always bring us into discredit, is the 
height of absurdity and barbarity besides.” 

In 1895 the minister of marine and colonies, the 
naval officer Ferreira de Almeida, argued in favor of 
selling some of the colonies and using the proceeds to 
develop those colonies that would be retained. It is obvi¬ 
ous from the issues Portugal contended with in Africa 
that the intent was to have a large space on the map of 
the world, but that Portugal was never ready to admin¬ 
ister them practically. 

This notwithstanding, it is safe to say that the 
Portuguese implemented the policy of assimilation in 
governing their colonies. The aim was to make Afri¬ 
cans in the colonies citizens of Portugal. Those who 
passed through the process of assimilation were called 
assimilados. It is important to note that the number 
of assimilados ceased to grow after the unsuccessful 
effort of the liberal Bandeira government to make all 
Africans citizens of Portugal. It is not clear whether the 
Portuguese were sincere in their efforts to assimilate 
Africans in their colonies. It appears that the policy 
was a mere proclamation that did not have the neces¬ 
sary political backing. Indeed, the idea of equality was 
a farce. The government did not provide the necessary 
infrastructure such as schools, finances, or other social 
institutions upon which such equality, demanded by 
true assimilation, could be built. 

The process of education in Portuguese territories 
in Africa was far from satisfactory. The aim of Por¬ 
tuguese education was essentially to create an African 
elite that would reason in the way of the Portuguese. 
However, the Portuguese officials were not committed 
to the cause of educating Africans at the expense of 
Portugal. Consequently, most schools were controlled 
by the Catholic Church, as a reflection of the relation¬ 
ship between church and state. This meant that the 


state was dodging its responsibility to provide educa¬ 
tion for the people of its African colonies. 

Historian Walter Rodney has criticized the type 
of education in Portuguese colonies in Africa. He 
believed that the schools were nothing but agencies 
for the spread of the Portuguese language. He argued 
further that “at the end of 500 years of shouldering 
the white man’s burden of civilizing ‘African Natives,’ 
the Portuguese had not managed to train a single Afri¬ 
can doctor in Mozambique, and the life expectancy 
in eastern Angola was less than 30 years ... As for 
Guinea-Bissau, some insight into the situation there 
is provided by the admission of the Portuguese them¬ 
selves that Guinea-Bissau was more neglected than 
Angola and Mozambique.” 

Eater in the 20th century, the Portuguese encour¬ 
aged state financing of education in the colonies and 
ensured that a few handpicked Africans were allowed 
to study in Portugal. Sometimes, provisions were 
made for the employment of such assimilados in the 
colonial administration. This development notwith¬ 
standing, Portuguese colonies in Africa did a poor 
job in education. 

STAVE TRADE 

Another important aspect of Portuguese colonial rule 
in Africa is its attitude toward labor and the recruit¬ 
ment of it. For a long time the slave trade provided 
an avenue for the recruitment of labor in Portuguese 
territories. However, in 1836, slave trafficking was 
abolished in Portugal’s colonies, although it contin¬ 
ued in practice under the name of contract labor. 
Under this new practice, every year the Portuguese 
shipped thousands of people from Angola to coffee 
and cocoa plantations on the island of Sao Tome as 
forced laborers. Mozambique also offered an avenue 
for migration of labor to work in mines in British- 
controlled Rhodesia. Sometimes, the migrants were 
happier working in the mines than being forced to 
work at home. All the same, the Portuguese con¬ 
trolled the recruitment of this labor to Rhodesia, tak¬ 
ing revenue from each worker that they allowed to 
leave. This was another way to generate revenue. 

The historian Basil Davidson has commented that 
a distinguishing feature of Portuguese colonies was 
the presence of large systems of forced labor put in 
place to exploit and oppress the indigenous people. 
There were reasons for this development. First, in the 
case of Angola, the increasing prosperity of the cocoa 
industry and the attendant increase in the demand 
for labor made forced labor a desirable alternative. 
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Second, toward the end of the 18th century, the sup¬ 
ply of labor was affected by the spread of sleeping 
sickness in the interior. Consequently, the Portuguese 
had to rely on forced labor for its supply. 

The colonies were subjected to a great deal of eco¬ 
nomic exploitation. From the start, Portuguese enter¬ 
prises in Africa were dictated by the desire to procure 
slaves. Indeed, slaves constituted almost the sole export 
of the colonies. This continued up to the end of the 
19th century. In Angola, the Portuguese established 
their rule of ruthless exploitation for the purpose of 
procuring large numbers of slaves for the Brazilian 
market. 

The exploitation of Angola for slaves came to be 
known as the era of the pombeiros. The pombeiros, 
half-caste Portuguese, were notorious for their activi¬ 
ties, which consisted of stirring up local conflicts in 
order to capture slaves for sale at the coast. The 
pombeiros were the masters of the interior whom the 
slave dealers relied on for procurement. 

INTELLECTUAL REACTION 

In 1901 a decree was issued by the government in Lis¬ 
bon to put a stop to recruitment of labor by violent 
means. In Luanda, some pamphlets were published to 
denounce the practice of forced labor. This was an intel¬ 
lectual reaction to the phenomenon of forced labor. In 
practical terms, it did not have any substantial effect on 
the practice. 

There was a violent reaction to the phenomenon 
of forced labor, starting with the Bailundo Revolt of 
1902. In 1903 fresh regulations were issued to tackle 
the issue of forced labor, but they achieved little or 
no success. Portugal’s objection to forced labor was 
not born out of their concern for Africans, but such a 
stance was taken whenever the authority felt that cer¬ 
tain individuals were gaining too much local power. 
Indeed, the official view, embodied in a law of 1899, 
was that forced labor was an essential part of the 
civilizing process, provided it was done decently and 
in order. 

The Portuguese attitude to race was one of superi¬ 
ority on their part and inferiority on the part of Afri¬ 
cans. No colonial power was entirely free from racial 
prejudice. Segregation, whether pronounced or not, 
was often used as a means of preserving the racial 
purity of European settlers in Africa. In the case of the 
Portuguese, the authority was interested in ensuring the 
racial purity of Portuguese agrarian settlers in Angola. 
However, the conditions in the colonies did not favor or 
encourage Europeans to settle in large numbers. Conse¬ 


quently, white populations could be maintained only by 
settling convicts and by miscegenation. Because of this, 
racial mixing in Portuguese colonies was accepted—it 
was necessary to maintain the population. Portugal’s 
colonial history provides a particularly illuminating 
case of Europe’s impact on the racial and ethnic char¬ 
acter of Africa as far as racial-demographic engineering 
was concerned. 

No substantial infrastructure development can be 
ascribed to Portuguese colonial enterprise in Africa. 
Even though the Portuguese treated their colonies as the 
“private estate of the motherland,” no major policies 
and programs were put in place to address infrastruc¬ 
tural development. For instance, even though Angola 
produced excellent cotton, none of it was actually 
processed in Angola. Additionally, communication was 
poor. The Portuguese settlements were isolated from 
one another. For instance, when Lourenzo Marques 
was engulfed in crises in 1842 and the governor was 
killed in a raid organized by the indigenous people, it 
took the authorities in Mozambique a year to hear of 
the happening by way of Rio de Janeiro. But Portu¬ 
gal was lucky to benefit from development initiated by 
other countries. In 1879 the Eastern Telegraph Compa¬ 
ny’s cable, en route to Cape Town, established “anchor 
points” in Mozambique and Lourenzo Marques. In 
1886 the telegraph line reached Luanda en route to the 
Cape. This provided the first major link between Portu¬ 
gal and its overseas colonies. 

Furthermore, in 1880 Portugal and the Transvaal 
concluded a revised version of their existing territorial 
treaty of 1869, in which they agreed to build a railroad 
from Lourenzo Marques to Pretoria. British control of 
the Transvaal stalled the progress of the work. Portugal 
on its own did not make efforts to connect its colo¬ 
nies in Africa in a manner that would make sense with 
regard to Africa’s needs and development. 

Lastly, bureaucracy was not effective as far as Portu¬ 
guese colonial rule in Africa was concerned. There was 
no regular cadre of trained civilian recruits on which to 
draw. The effect of this was that there was an almost 
complete absence of the routine competence that a good 
administration needs. This affected the coordination of 
Portuguese colonial activities in Africa. 

CONCLUSION 

Between 1750 and 1900 the Portuguese presence in 
Africa was one of economic exploitation much more 
than actual colonial rule. In fact, the Portuguese had no 
major administrative systems in place in their African 
colonies. Instead, the primary motive for the creation 
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of the colonies was economic, initially the slave trade 
and later other lucrative commodities. The Portuguese 
colonies lacked basic infrastructure and lagged behind 
European colonies in Africa. 

See also Brazil, independence to republic in; Brit¬ 
ish East India Company; Omani empire; prazeros. 
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The Russian Empire made important gains at the expense 
of China between 1858-60. The Qing (Ch’ing) dynas¬ 
ty’s easy defeat by Great Britain in the first Anglo- 
Chinese Opium War had made its glaring weakness 
apparent to the world. Russian leaders, including Czar 
Nicholas I, feared British dominance in East Asia and 
resolved to expand into Chinese territory first. 

In 1847 Nicholas appointed Nikolai Muraviev, an 
energetic proponent of Russian imperialism, governor of 
Eastern Siberia. Muraviev built up a large Russian force 
that included Cossack units, a naval squadron in the 
Far East, and set up forts and settlements along the 
Amur River valley in areas that the Treaty of Nerchinsk 
(1689) between Russia and China had recognized as 
Chinese territory. The small and ill-equipped Chinese 
frontier garrison in the region was no match for the 
Russians when Muraviev demanded in May 1858 that 
China recognize Russian sovereignty on the land north 
of the Amur riverbank. With more than 20,000 troops 
and naval support, he was able to force the Chinese 
representative to agree to the Treaty of Aigun, named 
after the frontier town where the meeting took place. 
Under its terms, China ceded to Russia 185,000 square 
miles of land from the left bank of the Amur River 
down to the Ussuri River and agreed that the terri¬ 
tory between the Ussuri and the Pacific Ocean would 
be held in common pending a future settlement. The 
Chinese government was furious with the terms and 
refused to ratify the treaty but was helpless because of 
the ongoing Taiping Rebellion and others and a war 


with Great Britain and France, known as the Second 
Anglo-Chinese Opium War. 

Events played into Russian hands in 1860, because 
resumed warfare between China and Britain and 
France had led to the capture of capital city Beijing 
(Peking) by British and French forces. The incompe¬ 
tent Qing emperor Xianfeng (Hsien-feng) and his court 
fled to Rehe (Jehol) Province to the north and left his 
younger brother Prince Gong (Rung) in charge. Rus¬ 
sia was represented in Beijing at this juncture by the 
wily ambassador Nikolai Ignatiev, who had recently 
arrived to secure Chinese ratification of the Treaty of 
Aigun. Ignatiev offered to mediate between the two 
opposing sides; by deception, maneuvering, and ingra¬ 
tiating himself to both parties he scored a great victory 
for Russia in the supplementary Treaty of Beijing in 
November 1860. 

It affirmed Russian gains under the Treaty of Aigun 
and secured exclusive Russian ownership of land east 
of the Ussuri River to the Pacific Ocean to Korea’s bor¬ 
der, an additional 133,000 square miles, including the 
port Vladivostok (meaning “ruler of the East” in Rus¬ 
sian). In addition Russia received the same extrater¬ 
ritorial rights and the right to trade in the ports that 
Britain and France had won by war. China also opened 
two additional cities for trade with Russia located in 
Mongolia and Xinjiang (Sinkiang) along land routes. 
Through astute diplomacy and by taking advantage of 
the weak and declining Qing dynasty Russia was able 
to score huge territorial gains from China without fir¬ 
ing a shot between 1858 and 1860. 

See also Romanov dynasty. 
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Alaska purchase 

Alaska was purchased by the United States from czarist 
Russia in 1867. It had been occupied by Russia since the 
18th century and exploited by Russian fur and fishing 
interests. However, by the 1860s the region was viewed 
by the Russian government as a strategic liability and 
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an economic burden. Suspicious of British intentions 
in the Pacific, and concerned with consolidating its 
position in eastern Siberia, the Russian government 
offered to sell Alaska to the United States. Baron Edouard 
de Stoeckl, Russia’s minister to the United States, entered 
into negotiations with President Andrew Johnson’s secre¬ 
tary of state, William H. Seward, in March 1867. 

Seward was a zealous expansionist. Throughout his 
tenure as secretary of state, which had begun during the 
administration of Abraham Lincoln, Seward was avid 
in his desire to advance American security and extend 
American power to the Caribbean and to the Pacific. 
The American Civil War and the lack of political 
and public support for expansion in the war’s after- 
math stymied his desires. He did succeed, however, in 


acquiring Midway Island in the Pacific and in gaining 
transit rights for American citizens across Nicaragua. 

Seward and Stoeckl drafted a treaty that agreed 
upon a price of $7,200,000 for Alaska. For approxi¬ 
mately two cents an acre, Seward had obtained an area 
of nearly 600,000 square miles. However, he encoun¬ 
tered difficulty in obtaining congressional approval for 
the transaction. Senator Charles Sumner overcame his 
initial opposition and sided with Seward. He gave a 
persuasive chauvinistic three-hour speech on the Sen¬ 
ate floor that utilized expansionist themes familiar to 
many 19th-century Americans. He spoke of Alaska’s 
value for future commercial expansion in the Pacific, 
cited its annexation as one more step in the occupa¬ 
tion of all of North America by the United States, and 



The Alaska Range in the south-central region of Alaska. The purchase of Alaska in 1867 yielded rich fishing grounds, the discovery of oil 
and natural gas fields, and the recognition of natural beauty as a source for tourism in the following century. 
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associated its acquisition with the spread of Ameri¬ 
can republicanism. The Senate ratified the treaty in 
April 1867. Despite the formal transfer of Alaska 
in October of that year, the House, in the midst of 
impeachment proceedings against Johnson, refused 
to appropriate the money required by the treaty. It 
was not until July 1868 that the appropriation was 
finally approved. 

The purchase was repeatedly ridiculed. Alaska 
was referred to as a frozen wilderness, “Seward’s Ice 
Box,” and “Seward’s Folly.” The subsequent discov¬ 
ery of gold in 1898 brought about a new apprecia¬ 
tion for the area’s intrinsic value. Alaska’s rich fish¬ 
ing grounds, its vital location during World War II, 
the discovery of oil and natural gas fields, and the 
recognition of its natural beauty as a source for tour¬ 
ism have allayed further criticism of its purchase. Its 
increasing population qualified it to become the 49th 
state in 1959. 

See also Hawaii; Louisiana Purchase; Manifest 
Destiny. 
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Alexander I 

(1777-1825) Russian czar 

Alexander I was the czar of Russia from 1801 to 1825, 
a rule during which he not only instituted widespread 
reforms but later reversed many of them. As a child, he 
was raised by his grandmother Catherine the Great 
in a liberal and intellectual environment. She died when 
he was a teenager in 1796, and his father died five years 
later, most likely with Alexander’s complicity as part of 
a conspiracy to put him on the throne. 

Alexander was deeply committed to reform and 
sought to bring Russia up to speed with the rest of 
ENLiGHTENMENT-era Europe. Attempts at drawing up a 
constitution that could find support failed, and his early 
legal code was never adopted. In many cases, Alex¬ 


ander called for reform and micromanaged its adop¬ 
tion, making it impossible for the reform to take place. 
Other reforms were simply poorly conceived, lacked a 
practical transition from the status quo, or were unim- 
plementable in light of the existing bureaucracy. His 
European contemporaries saw him as enigmatic and 
inconsistent. When Russia acquired Poland, Alexander 
approved their constitution, which provided many of 
the same things he wanted for his own country. 

Reform efforts dwindled in 1810 because of the 
Napoleonic wars that consumed Europe. Alexander 
was intimidated by Napoleon I, and perhaps by the 
scale of the wars themselves. He believed that at stake 
in the wars in Europe were the rights of humanity and 
the fate of nations and that only a confederation of 
European states devoted to the preservation of peace 
could prevent the dangers of dictators and world con¬ 
querors. Napoleon claimed Russia had nothing to fear 
from France and that the distance between the two 
nations made them allies. 

Any ambitions this may have stirred in Alexander 
were crushed by the summer of 1812, when Napoleon 
invaded Russia. The results startled everyone; in prepa¬ 
ration for the invasion of Moscow, Alexander ordered 
the city evacuated and burned. Anything that could help 
the invading French army was destroyed. More than 
three-quarters of the city was lost. Napoleon began his 
long retreat, and by the end of the campaign, the French 
forces of nearly 700,000 had been reduced to less than 
25,000. 

It was a turning point for both men: Napoleon 
would ultimately lose, and Alexander would ultimately 
abandon his quests for reform. He initiated few new 
programs, failed to see older programs through, and 
by the end of his reign had reversed many of his early 
reforms rather than repair them. Alexander died of sud¬ 
den illness in 1825, on a voyage in the south. The cir¬ 
cumstances of his death inspired rumors claiming that 
he had been poisoned or he hadn’t died at all and had 
buried a soldier in his place. 
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Algeria under French rule 

France first occupied Algeria in 1830. During the Napo¬ 
leonic era, France had bought Algerian wheat on credit. 
After the fall of Napoleon I Bonaparte, the newly rees¬ 
tablished French monarchy refused to pay these debts. 
The dey of Algiers, Husain, sought payment, and during 
a quarrel with the French consul Duval he allegedly hit 
the consul in the face with his flyswatter. Duval reported 
the insult to Paris, and the French government sought 
revenge. King Charles X, who wanted to gain new 
markets and raw materials and deflect attention from 
an unstable domestic political situation, used the sup¬ 
posed insult as an excuse to attack Algeria. As a result, 
a French fleet with over 30,000 men landed in Algiers 
in the summer of 1830 and Dey Husain was forced to 
sign an act of capitulation by General de Bourmont. The 
French pledged to maintain Islam and the customs of 
the people but also confiscated booty worth over 50 mil¬ 
lion francs. 

The French government then debated what to 
do with the territory. France could keep the dey in 
power, destroy the forts, and leave or install an Arab 
prince to rule. The government also debated support¬ 
ing the return of Ottoman rule, putting the Knights 
of Malta in power, inviting other European pow¬ 
ers to establish some form of joint rule, or keep¬ 
ing the territory as part of the French empire. By 
1834 the French had decided on a policy of conquest 
and annexation of the Algerian territory. A French 
governor-general was appointed, and all Ottoman 
Turks were out of Algeria by 1837. The French govern¬ 
ment held that there was no such thing as an Algerian 
nation and that Algeria was to become an integral part 
of France. Although assimilation of the predominantly 
Muslim and Arabic-speaking Algerian population into 
French society was ostensibly the policy of successive 
French regimes, the overwhelming majority of Algeri¬ 
ans were never accepted as equals. Algeria became a 
French department, and the French educational system, 
with French as the primary language, was instituted. 

In 1865 the French government under Napoleon III 
declared that Algerian Muslims and Jews could join the 
French military and civil service but could only become 
French citizens if they gave up their religious laws. The 
overwhelming majority of the Muslim population refused 
to do so, and Algerian Muslims gradually became third- 
class citizens in their own country, behind the mainland 
French and the colons, or French settlers. In 1870 Alge¬ 
rian Jews were granted French citizenship. 


Through most of the 19th century, the Algerians 
fought against the French occupation. Led by Emir 
Abdul Kader, the Algerians were initially successful 
in their hit-and-run attacks against the French. To gain 
the offensive, General Thomas-Robert Bugeaud created 
mobile columns to attack the Algerian fighters deep 
inside Algerian territory. With their superior armaments, 
the French put Abdul Kader’s forces on the defensive, 
and Abdul Kader was forced to surrender in 1847, after 
which he was sent into exile. In 1870 another revolt led 
by Mokrani broke out in the Kabyle, the mountainous 
district of northeastern Algeria. A woman named Lalla 
Fatima also championed the fighters in the Kabyle, but 
by 1872 the French had crushed the revolt. 

In retaliation, the French expropriated more than 
6.25 million acres of land. Much of the expropriated 
land was given to French settlers coming from the prov¬ 
inces of Alsace-Lorraine that the French had lost to the 
Germans as a result of the Franco-Prussian War from 
1870 to 1871. These punitive land expropriations made 
most Algerians tenant farmers and led to further impov¬ 
erishment of the indigenous population. By the end of 
the 19th century there were approximately 200,000 
French colons living in Algeria. 

Indigenous Algerians were forced to pay special 
taxes, and limitations were placed on the numbers of 
Algerian children who could attend French schools. In 
addition, the French judicial system was implement¬ 
ed. In reaction to the growing social and political 
chasm between the colons and the indigenous popu¬ 
lation, a few Muslim leaders in the cities of Tlem- 
cen and Bone sent a note to the government in 1900 
asking for the right to vote. Called the Young Alge¬ 
rians (Jeunes Algeriens), these modernizers sought to 
narrow the gap between the two societies and had 
much in common with reformers in other parts of 
the Arab world. Although some liberals in mainland 
France supported reforms, the colons remained firm¬ 
ly opposed to any legislation that would lessen their 
favored positions. 

See also Kader ibn Moheiddin al-Hosseini, Abdul. 
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Alien and Sedition Acts, U.S. 

In 1798 four federal laws restricting U.S. citizenship and 
severely curtailing the freedoms of speech, press, and 
assembly were adopted by a Federalist Party-dominated 
Congress and signed by President John Adams. Sparked 
by mounting tensions between the United States and its 
former ally, France, these laws purported to be essential 
to the young nation’s security. In fact, they were mainly 
used to silence domestic critics as intense partisanship 
emerged. 

War certainly seemed a strong possibility as the 
French seized U.S. ships and sailors, schemed to regain 
control of Spanish Louisiana, and blatantly demanded 
bribes in return for diplomatic recognition. As Ameri¬ 
cans expressed patriotic outrage, those who still viewed 
France as a key ally and hailed the French Revolu¬ 
tion were painted as traitors. Chief among these was 
Democratic-Republican leader Thomas Jefferson, 
who was both Adams’s vice president and chief politi¬ 
cal rival. As these laws were implemented by his Feder¬ 
alist foes, Jefferson would call the years 1798 to 1801 
“the reign of witches.” 

A new naturalization statute and two alien laws 
created major barriers to what had been an extremely 
liberal U.S. policy of welcoming and extending citizen¬ 
ship benefits to foreigners. Emerging nativist suspicions 
focused on French “Jacobins” and the supposedly 
“wild” Irish. The Alien Acts gave the president broad 
powers to have noncitizens arrested or deported in both 
peace- and wartime. Anticipating deportation, French 
visitors chartered 15 ships to return to Europe. Soon 
after, Adams would personally prevent French scientist 
Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours, whose son would 
later found a major American chemical company, from 
setting foot in the United States. 

The effects of the Sedition Act would prove even 
more significant, posing a clear challenge to the First 
Amendment of the Constitution, adopted just eight 
years earlier. Zealously enforced by Secretary of State 
Timothy Pickering, this act forbade utterances that 
might bring the president or Congress “into contempt 
or disrepute.” It produced 17 known indictments, 
focusing on Republican newspaper publishers. One of 
these was Benjamin Franklin Bache, editor of the Phila¬ 
delphia Aurora and grandson of Benjamin Franklin. 
Despite violent attacks on his home and person, Bache 
continued to publish until he died of yellow fever a 
month before his scheduled trial. 

Politicians, too, were targeted. Matthew Lyon, an 
Irish immigrant and Vermont congressman who was 


one of very few non-Federalist politicians in New 
England, was convicted for calling the Sedition Law 
unconstitutional. Conducting his reelection campaign 
from jail, Lyon won easily and was freed when sup¬ 
porters paid his $1,000 fine. Federalist Jedidiah Peck, 
a New York assemblyman, was dumped by his party 
and arrested for petitioning to repeal the Alien and 
Sedition Acts. He was also handily reelected, as a 
Republican. 

Opponents got no help from the Supreme Court, 
where ardently Federalist Associate Justice Samuel 
Chase personally prosecuted several sedition trials. 
The predominantly Republican states of Kentucky and 
Virginia passed resolutions condemning the laws. It 
took Jefferson’s narrow victory in the bitter presiden¬ 
tial campaign of 1800 to assure that the acts, already 
set to expire in March 1801, did not continue. Jeffer¬ 
son also pardoned those still jailed for sedition. Years 
later, Charles Francis Adams, diplomat grandson of 
John Adams, would call the Sedition Act the fatal 
error that ultimately doomed the Federalist Party to 
oblivion after the War of 1812. 

See also immigration, North America and; newspa¬ 
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Aligarh College and movement 

Aligarh College, now Aligarh Muslim University, was 
the first institution of higher learning for Muslims in 
British India. Many prominent Muslim leaders and 
scholars have studied at Aligarh, and it served to pro¬ 
vide an important focus for the development of Mus¬ 
lim unity and political awareness, particularly during 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries. The college has 
its roots in the belief of Sayyid Ahmad Khan that there 
was no conflict between education in modern empiri¬ 
cal science and belief in the Qur’an. Khan desired to 
educate young Muslims in English, modern science, 
and the principles of Western government so they 
could take a leading role in the contemporary world. 
He was particularly interested in enabling them to 
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compete with Hindus and other religious and ethnic 
groups for positions of power in British-ruled India. 
In order to prepare Indian Muslims to accept West¬ 
ern education, Khan first created the Scientific Society 
of Aligarh in 1864, which translated Western scien¬ 
tific, historical, and philosophical works into Indian 
languages. 

Khan visited England in 1870, and his inspiration 
for Aligarh College was the universities at Oxford and 
Cambridge. He founded what was then known as the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh in 
1875; it offered a Western curriculum similar to that 
of an English public (private) school, and the first prin¬ 
cipal, Theodore Beck, was British. Aligarh College 
became the leading center for the education of mod¬ 
ern Muslim leadership in India and helped to create an 
educated Muslim elite that held many political posi¬ 
tions and were catalysts for change within the British 
system. The college was particularly important in pro¬ 
viding practical experience in politics through campus 
debating societies and student elections and in encour¬ 
aging the formation of a collective and unified identity 
by the Indian Muslim community. 

Aligarh College became a full-fledged university 
in 1920 and was renamed Aligarh Muslim University. 
The university is located in the city of Aligarh, Uttar 
Pradesh, in northern India. It currently has about 
30,000 students representing many religious and eth¬ 
nic backgrounds and offers instruction in 80 fields of 
study, including law, medicine, and engineering. 
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American Revolution (1775-1783) 

The war that created and established the indepen¬ 
dence of the United States of America officially broke 
out between Britain and 13 of its North American 


colonies at Lexington and Concord, Massachusetts, 
and ended when the Treaty of Paris was signed. 
However, historians now maintain that the revolu¬ 
tion really began during, or at least in the wake of, 
the Seven Years’ War, also called the French and 
Indian War, long before the “shot heard round the 
world” of April 19, 1775. 

Serious political and social issues between Britain 
and its colonies emerged during this earlier conflict. 
Many colonial American men were not prepared to 
endure the harsh discipline of the British army or navy 
during the war and had an extraordinarily narrow and 
even legalistic perspective on their military obligations. 
For their part, aristocratic British military officers were 
unfamiliar with colonial America’s more boisterous 
political culture and expected colonial militiamen to 
obey orders without a second thought. 

These problems of deference and duty grew worse 
in the 1760s as the British attempted to deal with issues 
of imperial governance over the huge territory they had 
won from France. The British struggled to reconcile the 
goals of its colonial subjects, who hungered for Indian 
lands between the Mississippi River and the Appala¬ 
chian Mountains, with the need to foster peace, stabil¬ 
ity, and the continuation of the fur trade among the 
Indian tribes in the same region. As the French and 
Indian Wars were ending in 1763, an Indian coalition 
assembled by Ottawa chief Pontiac besieged British 
garrisons in and around the Great Lakes, killing or cap¬ 
turing 2,000 colonials and resulting in Britain’s Proc¬ 
lamation Line. This poorly conceived and expensive 
attempt to separate Indian and colonial claims proved 
hugely unpopular with American expansionists. 

The greatest problem that Britain faced, however, 
was the doubling of its national debt resulting from the 
Seven Years’ War, as this conflict was known in Europe. 
Parliament sought to levy taxes on the colonies in order 
to manage the debt without raising levies on already 
heavily taxed British subjects. The colonists, mistrustful 
of parliamentary motives and quite used to being sub¬ 
sidized by the Crown, reacted with alarm to new taxes 
on items such as sugar, paper, and, later, tea. Each new 
tax was followed by petitions, protests, and even riots, 
especially in Boston, where leaders like Samuel Adams 
rallied opposition against parliamentary power over the 
colonies, and in Virginia, where Burgess Patrick Henry 
shocked fellow legislators by seeming to foment rebel¬ 
lion against King George III. 

Each time resistance to a tax ensued, Parliament 
repealed it but introduced a new one, spawning more 
resistance that was often met by British shows of 
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force. When Parliament sent in redcoats after the 1774 
Boston Tea Party, the deliberate destruction by colo¬ 
nials of 342 chests of tea subject to the hated tax, and 
imposed what colonists called the Intolerable Acts, it 
provoked even more violence between British troops 
and Americans. 

Colonial propagandists made the most of these inci¬ 
dents, creating such activist organizations as the com¬ 
mittees of correspondence and the Sons and Daugh¬ 
ters of Liberty. By 1774, colonists had established the 
First Continental Congress. Using this body, as well as 
traditional colonial assemblies and militias, the “Con¬ 
tinentals” or “Patriots” soon set up a virtual shadow 
government that ran the countryside in each colony. 
The Battles of Lexington and Concord ensued when the 
royal governor of Massachusetts, Lieutenant General 
Thomas Gage, sent grenadiers and Royal Marines into 
the countryside to try to confiscate arms and ammuni¬ 
tion being stored by the militias. 

The first year of the war entailed a land block¬ 
ade of Boston by multitudes of militias that eventu¬ 
ally coalesced into the beginnings of the Continental 
army under Lieutenant General George Washington. 
Bloodying the British at Breed’s Hill and other battles, 
the Continentals were strong enough to convince Brit¬ 
ish troops to evacuate the city. This triumph gave the 
Continentals time to organize the army and for the 
Second Continental Congress to begin debating inde¬ 
pendence in the wake of British measures. Once the 
decision for independence was reached and the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence published in July 1776, 
Washington began to organize for the defense of New 
York, the most likely British target. 

The fighting around New York in the late summer 
and fall of 1776 was the low point of the Revolution 
for the Americans. Washington committed several ama¬ 
teurish mistakes that cost the army most of its men by 
December. With his head count down tenfold to 2,000 
men, Washington lost control of New York and New Jer¬ 
sey, although victories at Trenton and Princeton rallied 
the army and the Continental cause. 

The year 1777 began with additional defeats, espe¬ 
cially the loss of the capital city, Philadelphia, to the Brit¬ 
ish. Yet the Americans did not give up. Congress evacu¬ 
ated to York, Pennsylvania, while Washington continued 
to train his army and learned to use the complementary 
strengths of the Continental army and various state mili¬ 
tias. A key battle came that summer when the Americans 
prevented British general John Burgoyne’s attempt to 
conquer the Hudson River valley and sever New England 


from the rest of the country. Thanks to the “swarming” 
tactics of the Continental militias and the skilled leader¬ 
ship at Saratoga of Brigadier General Benedict Arnold 
(later famously a traitor who defected to the British), 
Burgoyne’s army was forced to surrender. This victory 
gave U.S. ambassador to France Benjamin Franklin the 
opportunity that he had been waiting for. Franklin had 
already succeeded in getting the French to covertly supply 
the Continentals with small amounts of arms, munitions, 
and money. Once France was convinced by the victory at 
Saratoga that the Americans could win, a decision was 
made to declare war on Great Britain and actively aid the 
Americans. 

While waiting for this promised aid to materialize, 
supporters of independence endured a difficult interlude. 
At Valley Forge in the winter of 1777-78, Continental 
soldiers were camped just miles from British forces who 
were comfortably housed in Philadelphia. The Continen¬ 
tal army faced hunger, freezing temperatures, and out¬ 
breaks of deadly smallpox. Some 3,000 died and another 
thousand deserted. 

Nevertheless, Washington continued to train the 
Continental army for line-of-battle confrontations with 
the British, with the help of such European military offi¬ 
cers as Friedrich von Steuben, a Prussian army veteran. 
Evidence that this training was making progress was 
the good showing of the Continental army in combat 
with British lieutenant general Henry Clinton’s regular 
forces at the Battle of Monmouth, New Jersey, in 1779 
as the British evacuated Philadelphia and withdrew to 
New York. Yet when the army was led poorly, as it 
was in battles in the South at Savannah and Charles¬ 
ton by officers like Horatio Gates, the results could be 
disastrous. 

MOBILIZING LOYALISTS 

Faced with defeats or stalemates in the North and 
increased opposition to the war at home and in Parlia¬ 
ment, the British cabinet decided to strike at the South 
in 1779 and 1780 in the hope of mobilizing Loyalists. 
Loyalists—opponents of American independence, many 
of whom eventually fled to Britain or Canada—were 
present in all 13 colonies, though it was not always 
clear in what numbers. Loyalists tended to be wealthier, 
Anglican, and, in the South, slaveholders, but, fearing 
Patriot militias, they were reluctant to show themselves 
unless British military supremacy was demonstrated in 
their local areas. What followed was a brutal military 
struggle in the South from 1780 to 1782 that epito¬ 
mized the multiple dimensions of this war. 
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The American Revolution was not just a colonial 
rebellion against an imperial power. It was the first 
modern war of national liberation in which a people 
mobilized themselves with revolutionary nationalism 
to establish a republican form of government. Yet esti¬ 
mates are that only about 40 percent of the American 
population was Continental or “Patriot,” with Loyal¬ 
ists comprising another 20 percent, and neutrals, many 
of them of non-British origin, the remaining 40 per¬ 
cent of the population. The war, therefore, at times 
deteriorated in all areas of the country into guerrilla 
fighting between Continentals and Loyalists. Encour¬ 
aged by British leaders, including former Virginia royal 
governor Lord Dunmore, tens of thousands of slaves 
escaped from bondage to British lines, although many 
others chose to or were forced to serve in the Continen¬ 
tal forces. At times, a wartime decline of law and order 


led to wide-scale banditry by armed groups who owed 
loyalty to no one except themselves. 

AGGRAVATED BRUTALITIES 

The war in the South especially aggravated these ten¬ 
sions and brutalities. When the Americans lost control 
of the southern coastline and cities, Major General 
Nathaniel Greene took command in the South and pro¬ 
ceeded to employ unconventional strategies and tac¬ 
tics to ruin Major General Charles Cornwallis’s army. 
Greene employed large guerrilla forces under leaders 
like Francis Marion, the Swamp Fox, as well as local 
militia and Continental army units to lure Cornwal¬ 
lis into the southern countryside, fighting when it was 
advantageous and retreating when it was not. 

With subordinate generals like Daniel Morgan at 
battles like Cowpens and Guilford Courthouse, Greene 



American, British, and Hessian soldiers fight furiously at the Siege of Yorktown, the climactic battle of the Revolutionary War. The American 
War of Independence started in 1775, but its causes stemmed from long-term disagreements with British rule. 
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was able to damage Cornwallis’s army severely. Head¬ 
ing to Yorktown, Virginia, Cornwallis hoped to be 
evacuated by the British navy to New York. Instead, 
since the French navy had by now gained temporary 
control of Chesapeake Bay, he found himself trapped 
by a French and American force led by Washington 
and French lieutenant general Comte de Rochambeau. 
The victory at Yorktown in October 1781 convinced 
the British government to begin peace negotiations 
with the United States. 

While negotiations went on for 18 months, fighting 
by both guerrilla and regular units continued, especially 
in the South. When the war ended in April 1783, the 
Americans rejoiced at their victory but also had much 
reconstruction to perform. The fighting had taken 
placed entirely on U.S. soil. Both national and state 
governments were heavily in debt from the war, infla¬ 
tion was rampant, and America’s agricultural economy 
was so heavily damaged by the British naval blockade 
that it would not regain 1774 production levels until 
1799. 

Yet the Revolution changed American society and 
the world permanently. The European system of social 
deference made way for a new sense of individualism. 
African-American slaves drank deeply of revolution¬ 
ary rhetoric and language, and the war began the slow 
process of abolishing slavery. So, too, did women and 
men commoners begin to advocate for revolutionary 
political rights that most Patriot leaders thought would 
be reserved for elites. By creating the first large-scale 
republic in the world, the American experience would 
become the model for revolutions and wars of nation¬ 
al liberation for the next 200 years, starting with the 
French and Haitian Revolutions in the late 1700s, 
Latin American and central European revolutions in the 
1800s, and the Marxist-Leninist revolutions in the 20th 
century. 
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American temperance movement 

When the first European settlers began arriving in North 
America in the 17th century, they brought their alcohol¬ 
ic beverages with them and soon found local ways to 
quench their thirst by using new raw materials like sug¬ 
arcane. Fermented drinks like cider and beer and distilled 
ones like rum and whiskey were viewed by virtually all 
settlers as a gift from God. These beverages protected 
drinkers from the dangers of tainted water and were per¬ 
ceived as both healthful and energizing. Men, women, 
and children drank, in varying quantities and strengths, 
from early morning to bedtime, at work and at play. 

Drunkenness, however, was frowned on and was 
punishable in many colonies. Puritan cleric Increase 
Mather called liquor “a good creature of God . . . but 
the Drunkard is from the Devil.” As rum became a sig¬ 
nificant moneymaker for the New World, Americans 
began distilling and drinking beverages with much high¬ 
er alcohol content than colonials’ traditional tipples. 
The introduction of homegrown corn and rye whiskeys 
also made it harder to keep drunkenness under control. 
In 1774 on the eve of the American Revolution, a 
Philadelphia Quaker called distilled liquor a “Mighty 
Destroyer” that was both unhealthy and immoral. 

In 1784 famed physician and patriot Benjamin 
Rush attacked the health and moral deficiencies of 
“ardent,” or distilled spirits. Drinking these, he wrote, 
would surely lead to disease and what in modern times 
is called addiction. Intemperance, Rush further argued, 
disrupted family and work life and was the enemy of 
those republican virtues on which the new nation had 
been founded and depended for its success. 

Rush’s idea of restricting or even banning what was 
becoming known as “demon rum” seemed impossible 
at first but eventually became part of a larger pursuit 
of moral perfection in 19th-century America. Although 
hard drinking increased between 1790 and the 1830s, 
new forces were at work. Temperance appealed especial¬ 
ly to clergymen, mothers, health advocates, owners of 
factories, and builders of railroads whose new machines 
were getting faster and more complicated. It would also 
strike a chord with native-born Americans fearful of the 
rising tide of Irish Roman Catholic immigrants and their 
presumed heavy drinking habits, and, to a lesser extent, 
Germans bringing their beer-making skills to America. 

Presbyterian and Methodist religious leaders began 
agitating against strong drink in 1811. By 1826 a new 
organization, the American Temperance Society, called 
for abstinence from whiskey, but found no fault with 
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moderate use of nondistilled beverages. That same year, 
Congregationalist minister Lyman Beecher called for 
total abstinence from alcohol of any kind. Many agreed; 
rejecting alcohol entirely became known as teetotaling. 

For the most part, early temperance efforts were 
spearheaded by religious and political elites, but there 
were exceptions. In 1840 six men, possibly while actu¬ 
ally drinking in a Baltimore bar, created the Washington 
Temperance Society, a group that would help drinkers 
give up their unhealthful and immoral habit. In religious 
revival-like mass meetings, thousands of men pledged to 
stop drinking and a fair number fulfilled their promise. 

In 1851 Maine became the first state to enact a law 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of liquor. By 1855 
a dozen states and two Canadian provinces had also 
adopted Maine laws. Between 1830 and the American 
Civil War, annual per capita consumption of alcohol 
by persons aged 15 and over fell from 7.1 gallons to 
2.53 gallons. 

The temperance movement suffered a setback when 
the impending breakup of the Union and the ensuing 
Civil War dominated public concern. With the war’s 
end, the drinking issue revived. Founded in 1869 by 
Civil War veterans, the Prohibition Party fielded its own 
presidential candidates in eight post-Civil War elec¬ 
tions, never winning more than 2.2 percent of the vote, 
but helping to advance the cause. 

More successfully, the Anti-Saloon League, founded 
by a minister in 1893, worked with both major parties 
to achieve its dry agenda through local-option elections 
and other techniques, paving the way to 20th-century 
prohibition. 

Most important was the 1874 emergence of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. For the first 
time, large numbers of women, not yet able to vote, 
would play a leadership role in a major public con¬ 
troversy. Focusing on the evils of the neighborhood 
saloon, WCTU members began holding prayer meet¬ 
ings at places that purveyed alcohol. The exploits of 
WCTU member Carrie Nation, a Kansan who wielded 
a hatchet to destroy saloons and smash whiskey bottles, 
became famous but were not typical of the organiza¬ 
tion’s strategies or goals. 

Led by Frances E. Willard, a former women’s col¬ 
lege president, the WCTU highlighted home protection 
against the disastrous effect that predominantly male 
drinking had on the women and children who depend¬ 
ed on them. 

The 150,000-member organization also campaigned 
successfully for antialcohol education in the nation’s 


public schools and sought drinking bans at federal facil¬ 
ities and on Indian reservations. President Rutherford B. 
Hayes complied; lemonade was served at White House 
events. Anti-drinking propaganda, including songs, 
plays, and heartrending novels such as the famous Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room, helped spread a message of sobri¬ 
ety that could be assured only by public action. 

By the time Frances Willard died in 18 9 8, her WCTU, 
as well as the Prohibition Party and Anti-Saloon League, 
were closer to their goal than any could have known. 
Persuaded by political considerations and progressivist 
arguments, all brought into sharp focus by America’s 
entry into World War I, the nation implemented a far- 
reaching prohibition on alcohol sale and use in 1920. 

See also Wesley, John (1703-1791) and Charles 
(1717-1788); women’s suffrage, rights, and roles. 

Further reading: Lender, Mark Edward, and James Kirby 
Martin. Drinking in America: A History. New York: The 
Free Press, 1987; Murdock, Catherine Gilbert. Domesticating 
Drink: Women, Men, and Alcohol in America, 1870-1940. 
Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1998. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Andean revolts 

In what has been called the age of Andean insurrec¬ 
tion, there erupted in the Andean highlands of Peru and 
Bolivia from 1742 to 1782 a spate of revolts, uprisings, 
and rebellions that rocked the Spanish Empire, threat¬ 
ening their rule across much of the Andes and prompt¬ 
ing a host of reforms intended to quell the disturbances 
and reassert the Crown’s hegemony. Unlike the situ¬ 
ation in the viceroyalty of New Spain, where revolts 
and uprisings were common but generally small-scale 
and localized, several of the Andean rebellions assumed 
the character of major regional conflicts, most notably 
the Great Rebellion led by the second Tupac Amaru 
from 1780 to 1782 (the first Tupac Amaru had been 
captured and executed two centuries earlier, in 1572). 
Taken together, these Andean rebellions reveal the deep 
fissures of race and class that marked 18th-century 
colonial Peruvian society; the enduring persistence of 
preconquest indigenous forms of religiosity, culture, 
social organization, and political and communal prac¬ 
tices; and the intensification of the structural violence 
and systemic injustices of Spanish colonialism under 
Bourbon rule. 
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The first major rebellion in 18th-century Peru was 
led by the Jesuit-educated mestizo Juan Santos Atahual- 
pa, who claimed direct descent from the Inca emperor 
Atahualpa, captured and executed by the Spaniards in 
1533. For more than 10 years, from 1742 to 1752, Juan 
Santos Atahualpa led a small army of Indians and mes¬ 
tizos in a protracted guerrilla war against the Spanish 
authorities. Based in the eastern montaha , between the 
Central Highlands to the west and the vast Amazonian 
jungles to the east, the army of Juan Santos Atahualpa 
was never defeated in open battle and the leader himself 
never captured; in 1752 he and his troops launched an 
audacious foray into the heart of Spanish-dominated ter¬ 
ritory before retreating back into the eastern jungles. The 
movement itself, like others of this period, was inspired 
by a messianic ideology that foretold the end of Spanish 
domination and the return of Inca rule. 

A major point of contention among scholars has 
been the extent to which this movement represented a 
genuinely highland Indian revolt or whether it is better 
understood as a frontier movement with only tenuous 
links to the core highland zones of Spanish domination 
and control. The preponderance of evidence indicates 
the movement’s frontier character while also under¬ 
scoring substantial, if diffuse, highland Indian sympa¬ 
thy in the heartland of the Spanish domain. It is true 
that highland Indians did not rise up en masse in sup¬ 
port of the movement. Yet substantial evidence also 
shows the movement’s ranks populated by significant 
numbers of highland Indians and that Spanish authori¬ 
ties perceived the movement as a grave threat to their 
rule. 

A series of other, more localized revolts and upris¬ 
ings marked the decades between the 1750s and the early 
1780s. By one count, the 1750s saw 13 such revolts; 
the 1760s, 16; and the 1770s, 31. The year 1780 saw 
22, and 1781, 14, including the launching of the Great 
Rebellion by Tupac Amaru II in November 1781. The 
causes of this upsurge in insurrectionary activity have 
been attributed to a host of interrelated causes, all having 
to do with the structural oppression and exploitation of 
Spanish colonial rule—more specifically, the practice of 
forced mita labor in the Andes; onerous and rising tax 
rates; the forced sale of goods under the institution of 
repartimienter, and the quickening pace of reform under 
the Bourbons, whose economic policies from the mid- 
1700s intensified the demands for Indian labor. 

The Great Rebellion, which rocked the entire south¬ 
ern highlands in 1781-82, represented the most serious 
threat to Spanish domination in the Americas during the 
colonial period. The subject of an expansive scholarly 


literature, the insurrection launched by Tupac Amaru II 
sought to expel the reviled Spaniards and in their stead 
install a divinely inspired neo-Inca state. The depths of 
the millenarian impulse propelling the movement and 
the breadth of the popular support the movement gar¬ 
nered constitute powerful evidence for the profundity of 
the cultural crisis among indigenous and mestizo Andean 
highland peoples in the late colonial period. 

The Great Rebellion began on November 4, 1780, 
with a raid on the Indian town of Tinta in southern 
Cuzco Province, where rebels captured and executed 
a local official infamous for his abuses of the repar- 
timiento system. Moving south, the rebels quickly 
gained control of much of the southern highlands, from 
Lake Titicaca to Potosi and beyond, suggesting a high 
degree of advanced preparation and planning. In Janu¬ 
ary 1781 the rebels laid siege to the ancient Inca capital 
of Cuzco. The siege faltered with the speedy arrival of 
Spanish reinforcements, and soon after Tupac Amaru II 
and numerous lieutenants were captured and, in May 
1781, executed. 

The executions failed to staunch highland rebel activ¬ 
ity, however, as remnants of Tupac Amaru’s army joined 
forces with a similar movement led by one Tupac Katari, 
laying siege to La Paz (Bolivia) from March to October 
1781. Tupac Katari also was captured, and in January 
1782 the Spaniards negotiated a peace agreement with 
surviving rebel leaders. Sporadic outbreaks continued 
through the early 1780s across the southern and central 
highlands. 

It is estimated that altogether some 100,000 people 
died in the Great Rebellion of 1780-82. In response to 
these crises, the colonial authorities exacted swift retri¬ 
bution while also attempting to address some of the root 
causes of the violence, reforming the judicial system and 
selectively easing tax burdens. Yet social memories in the 
Andes are long, and the deep social divisions exposed 
by these massive upsurges of violence endured. In sub¬ 
sequent decades, the Creole, mestizo, and Indian elites 
of Peru, Bolivia, and adjacent highland Andean regions 
emerged as among the most conservative in all of Latin 
America, the specter of violence from below representing 
an ever-present danger to their privileges and interests. 
The deep social and cultural divisions exposed in the 
age of Andean insurrections remain, for some observers, 
readily apparent to the present day. 

Further reading: Godoy, Scarlett O’Phelan. Rebellions 
and Revolts in Eighteenth Century Peru and Upper Peru. 
Cologne: Bohlau Verlag, 1985; Stern, Steve J., ed. Resistance, 
Rebellion, and Consciousness in the Andean Peasant World, 
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18th to 20th Centuries. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1987. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Anglo-Chinese Opium Wars 

The Anglo-Chinese Opium Wars were two conflicts in 
which the British and French (in the second war) fought 
against the Chinese in support of the sale of opium in 
China. The first of the wars, between Britain and China 
alone, lasted from 1839 to 1842, and the second from 
1856 to 1860, also known as the Arrow War, or some¬ 
times the Anglo-French War in China. Because the cause 
of both were disputes over opium, the two wars are 
known colloquially as the Opium Wars. 

The sale of opium, produced in British India, to the 
Chinese had generated massive wealth for the British 
East India Company and many other British compa¬ 
nies and individuals. It reversed the flood of British gold 
and silver to China to purchase Chinese products and 
replaced it with a trade balance in Britain’s favor. 

The massive increase in opium addiction in China 
beginning in the late 18th century had resulted in major 
social and economic problems. As a result, the Chinese 
government appointed an imperial commissioner, Lin 
Zeku, in Guangzhou (Canton), who seized all the opium 
held in warehouses operated by British merchants, pro¬ 
ducing a crisis. As tensions escalated, some drunken Brit¬ 
ish sailors were involved in a fight with some Chinese, 
killing a Chinese villager. The British refused to hand the 
men over, exacerbating the crisis. 

When fighting broke out, the British enjoyed over¬ 
whelming superiority, taking Shanghai and then moving 
upriver capturing Jingjiang (Chingkiang) and threaten¬ 
ing Nanjing (Nanking). The Treaty of Nanking, dictated 
by Britain, was signed on August 29, 1842. It forced 
the Chinese to cede Hong Kong and to pay an indem¬ 
nity in compensation for Britain’s military effort and the 
destroyed opium. The ports of Guangzhu, Shanghai, 
Fuzhou, and Xiawen were opened as well. Additionally, 
British citizens were no longer subject to trial by Chinese 
courts. These concessions led to other foreign powers 
demanding similar treatment; these treaties were known 
as the Unequal Treaties. 

In 1856, using the pretense of Chinese officials low¬ 
ering the British flag on the ship Arrow, Britain went 
to war against China. The French joined the battle on 
the side of Britain, using the murder of a French mis¬ 
sionary as a rationale. The two powers moved swiftly 


against the Chinese, forcing the Treaty of Tientsin on 
June 26-29, 1858, which opened more ports to Western 
trade and residence; acknowledged the right of foreign¬ 
ers, including missionaries, to travel to any part of China 
they wanted; and provided for the British and French to 
establish permanent legations in Beijing. However, since 
the treaty also legalized the opium trade, China refused 
to sign, and the war started anew. 

On October 18, 1860, the Chinese were forced to 
sign the Peking Convention, another of the Unequal 
Treaties. It imposed terms on the Chinese forcing them 
to accept the Treaty of Tientsin. It was after this that 
Charles Gordon had the Summer Palace burned 
down in a reprisal for the torturing of the British del¬ 
egation under Sir Harry Smith Parkes. The British and 
the French sent missions to Beijing, where they pur¬ 
chased palaces in the Manchu City to turn into their 
legations. Gordon was to move to Shanghai, where he 
was to raise a force to fight against the Taiping rebels in 
the war that followed. 

Further reading: Fay, Peter Ward. The Opium War 1840- 
1842. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1975; Gelber, Harry G. Opium, Soldiers and Evangelicals: 
Britain’s 1840-42 War with China and Its Aftermath. New 
York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2004; Hurd, Douglas. The Arrow 
War: An Anglo-Chinese Confusion 1856-60. London: Col¬ 
lins, 1967; Inglis, Brian. The Opium War. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1976. 

Justin Corfield 

Anglo-French agreement on 
Siam (1897) 

The Anglo-French agreement concerning Siam (later 
Thailand) was the result of British and French imperial¬ 
ism in Southeast Asia in the 19th century. The British 
and French were expanding their influence into Burma 
and Indochina respectively and used Siam as a buffer 
state between the two expanding empires. Siam was able 
to use this agreement to ensure some degree of auton¬ 
omy, as European imperialism was increasing in Asia 
and Africa in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. The 
conclusion of the Anglo-French agreement marked an 
important event in European relations with Siam that 
had extended as far back as the 16th century. 

In the 16th century Portugal began attempting to 
extend trading relations into Southeast Asia. British, 
Dutch, and French merchants were also interested in 
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the riches of Southeast Asia and sent in merchant fleets 
in the 17th century. 

The British East India Company was concerned 
with acquiring posts in Southeast Asia in order to 
expand trade with this region. In 1786 the East India 
Company negotiated an agreement with the Sultan of 
Kedah that allowed it to occupy Penang. In order to 
acquire control over Penang, the East India Compa¬ 
ny had to assure the sultan that it would defend him 
against hostility from Selangor. In 1826 Captain Henry 
Burney concluded with the Siam government another 
agreement that opened up Southeast Asia to greater 
British influence, as this agreement prevented the Sia¬ 
mese government from disrupting British trade in the 
Trengganu and Kelantan regions. 

The Siamese court negotiated an agreement with 
the British in 1855, which allowed British subjects to 
enjoy extraterritorial rights in Siam, allowed a British 
consul to take up residence in the country, and fixed 
tariff rates. 

At the same time, France was also seeking to expand 
its influence in Southeast Asia. In 1862 the French gov¬ 
ernment cited the maltreatment of French missionaries 
in Vietnam as an excuse to take control of the southern 
region of the country. This region was important to the 
French because it exported rice and could produce rub¬ 
ber. In 1867 France sent a naval squadron that forced 
Siam to relinquish its control over Cambodia, allow¬ 
ing the French to assert their influence over the region. 
In 1884 France went to war with China over Vietnam, 
although Vietnamese guerrillas continued to create 
instability in the region. Britain became concerned that 
a conflict between the Siamese and French governments 
would give the French an excuse to occupy the region. 

During the 1890s the British government also 
became concerned about Germany and France acquir¬ 
ing influence over the Malay Peninsula. Joseph Cham¬ 
berlain, British colonial secretary, stated in a letter in 
1895 that it would be in the best interests of the British 
Empire to acquire a sphere of influence in the region 
between the Malay States and Tenasserim in return for 
recognition of a French sphere of influence in north¬ 
ern Siam. The result was the Anglo-French agreement, 
an attempt by the British and French governments to 
transform Siam into a buffer zone between their two 
empires to lessen tensions in Southeast Asia. Ford Rob¬ 
ert Cecil, the British prime minister, dispatched a mes¬ 
sage to the British ambassador to France assuring him 
that the agreement would not result in the end of an 
independent Siam. The government of Siam responded 
by appointing Westerners to government positions and 


reforming the Ministry of Finance. The Siamese govern¬ 
ment attempted to learn technology in an attempt to 
improve its international position. 

Following the signing of the Anglo-French agree¬ 
ment, the British and Siamese governments negotiated 
an accord in 1897. It required the Siamese government 
to gain permission of the British government before 
it could grant concessions to a third country. This new 
agreement strengthened the British position on the Malay 
Peninsula. The Anglo-French agreement, however, failed 
to end tensions in Southeast Asia caused by imperial 
rivalry between Britain and France. 

Further reading: Blanchard, Wendell. Thailand, Its People, 
Its Society, Its Culture. New Haven, CT: HRAF Press, 1966; 
Jeshurun, Chandran. “The British Foreign Office and the 
Siamese Malay States, 1890-97.” Modern Asian Studies 
(1971); Nicolson, Harold. “The Origins and Development 
of the Anglo-French Entente,” International Affairs (October 
1954); Pendleton, Robert. Thailand: Aspects of Landscape 
and Life. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1962. 

Brian de Ruiter 

Anglo-Russian rivalry 

The Great Game was the name given by British poet 
Rudyard Kipling to the struggle between czarist Russia 
and the British Empire for influence in Central Asia. 
The contest could actually be said to have begun as 
early as the 18th century. That was when Catherine 
the Great of Russia conquered the last remnants of 
the Mogul Golden Horde that had first entered Russia 
in the time of Genghis Khan in the 13th century. In 1784 
the last khan of the Crimea surrendered the Khanate of 
the Crimea to Catherine in exchange for a pension. 

During the same period, the British East India 
Company was conquering the entire Indian subcon¬ 
tinent. In 1799, at Seringapatam, Tipu Sultan was 
defeated and killed by troops of the East India Com¬ 
pany. Between 1814 and 1816 Nepal was subdued, and 
the famed Nepalese Gurkha warriors first entered Brit¬ 
ish service. In 1818 Governor-General Warren Hastings 
finally crushed the Maratha Confederacy, firmly estab¬ 
lishing British supremacy. 

The first documented mission of the British to learn 
Russian intentions dated from 1810, when Alexander I, 
czar of Russia, was temporarily allied to Napoleon I 
of France by the Treaty of Tilsit. Britaind had been at 
war with France since 1793, and the idea of huge Rus- 
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sian armies marching south to conquer India caused the 
British great alarm. Although Napoleon and Alexander 
I went to war in June 1812, making Britain and France 
allies again as they had been before the Treaty of Tilsit, 
it did not mean the end of the Great Game. In fact, it 
was only the beginning. 

CONSTANT COMBAT 

The collapse of the Golden Horde had left in its wake 
many independent khanates, such as those of Bokhara 
and Khiva. While strong enough to wage bloody wars 
among themselves, they were no match for the armies of 
Britain or Russia, which had been in almost constant com¬ 
bat for over two decades. With the defeat of Napoleon in 
1815, the wartime alliance against him between Russia 
and Britain was soon forgotten. Instead, both great pow¬ 
ers began to focus their imperial goals on Central Asia. 
The Russians desired to conquer the khanates, and the 
British desired to keep them as buffer states between the 
Russian Empire and the British Empire in India. 

Beginning in 1839 Russia began a systematic con¬ 
quest of Central Asia that followed the methodical plan¬ 
ning of Czar Nicholas I. Concern over the Russian threat 
to India precipitated the First Afghan War in 1839. By 
this time, Persia had become an ally of Russia and was 
using Russian troops in an attack on the city of Herat in 
Afghanistan, a country Persia had had its own imperial 
designs on since at least the 18th century. 

George Eden, Lord Auckland, the governor-general 
of India since 1835, suspected that Dost Mohammed of 
Afghanistan’s Durrani dynasty sided with the Russians. 
Auckland invaded Afghanistan in 1839. In August, the 
British army entered Afghanistan’s capital, Kabul, with 
the former ruler, Shah Shuja, who Auckland felt to be 
more pro-British. Although the invasion went successful¬ 
ly, the occupation of Kabul ended in disaster. Auckland’s 
emissary, Sir William Macnaghten, was killed, and only 
one man arrived in safety back in British territory in Janu¬ 
ary 1842. A second British invasion as an expression of 
Britain’s power succeeded in reaching Kabul and evacuat¬ 
ed successfully in December 1842. Although the Afghans 
were suitably awed by the British ability to recoup their 
losses so quickly, this war was an unnecessary loss of lives 
and treasure, since the Russians abandoned their attempts 
to bring Afghanistan into their orbit before Auckland 
began the war. 

Meanwhile, the British were consolidating their con¬ 
trol of India. In 1843 the British under Sir Charles Napi¬ 
er conquered Sind. During the Sikh Wars the British 
defeated the once independent realm of the Sikhs in the 
Punjab, firmly adding it to their growing Indian empire. 


Although the Sikh Wars were the most difficult the Brit¬ 
ish ever fought in their conquest of India, the Sikhs ulti¬ 
mately became among the most redoubtable soldiers in 
England’s Indian army. It could be argued persuasively 
that this sudden imperial push on the part of the British 
was to deny control of the Punjab to the Russians. 

The British entry into the Crimean War was in 
part due to British alarm over the seemingly unstop¬ 
pable Russian march into Central Asia. Instead of being 
able to focus their energy on the khanates of Central 
Asia, the Russians had to face a British invasion of the 
Russian Crimea in 1854. The heavy Russian losses suf¬ 
fered in such battles as Inkerman, Balaklava, and the 
Alma River helped delay further Russian penetration of 
Central Asia by a decade. 

IMPERIOUS NECESSITY 

Then, in December 1864, Czar Alexander II’s foreign 
minister, Prince A. M. Gorchakov, wrote what would 
become the definitive expression of Russian imperialism 
in Central Asia. It contained an ominous note for the 
British. Like all other expanding powers, Russia faced 
one great obstacle—“all have been irresistibly forced, 
less by ambition than by imperious necessity, into this 
onward [movement] where the greatest difficulty is to 
know where to stop.” 

Soon the British understood what Gorchakov’s 
memorandum meant. Czar Alexander II began a mas¬ 
sive campaign of conquest in Central Asia. As with 
the Crimean War, tensions between England and Rus¬ 
sia contributed to a war scare in the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78. Throughout the 19th century, Rus¬ 
sian foreign policy vacillated between seeking empire 
in Central Asia and desiring to expand into the Bal¬ 
kans. Thus in 1877 the Russians invaded the Ottoman 
territory in the Balkans, which would ultimately lead 
to the establishment of an independent, pro-Russian 
Slavic Bulgaria. 

However, when it seemed that the armies of Alex¬ 
ander II would continue on until they conquered the 
Turkish capital of Constantinople, British prime min¬ 
ister William Gladstone threatened to intervene on 
the side of Turkey. When events seemed to be leading to 
a general European war, the German Chancellor Otto 
von Bismarck called all the parties to the Congress 
of Berlin in 1878, which ultimately provided a peace¬ 
ful solution to the crisis. 

The Russo-Turkish War had immediate repercus¬ 
sions in Central Asia. A Russian mission arrived in 
Kabul under General Stolietov, supported by the czar 
and the czar’s governor-general for the Central Asian 
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provinces, General K. von Kaufman. The same scenario 
repeated itself as in 1839. With the Congress of Berlin 
ending a major crisis, the czar had no purpose in cre¬ 
ating another crisis in Central Asia, so Stolietov was 
withdrawn from the Afghan capital. 

Nevertheless, the British ruler of India, Robert Bul- 
wer-Lytton, Lord Lytton, the viceroy, prepared for a mili¬ 
tary invasion of Afghanistan. Lytton was a member of 
what was known as the Forward Policy school, which, 
believing war with Russia was certain, was determined 
to fight it as far from India as possible. When the ruler 
of Afghanistan, Amir Sher Ali, refused to permit a British 
delegation to enter Afghanistan, Lytton’s army crossed 
the Afghan frontier on November 21, 1878. 

After Major-General Frederick Roberts defeated 
Sher Ali’s effort to stop the British, the Afghans pursued 
a policy of guerrilla warfare. Sher Ali left the office of 
amir to his son Yakub Khan, who in May 1879 accepted 
a British resident, Sir Louis Cavagnari. In a gesture of 
peace, Sir Louis Cavagnari entered Kabul in July 1879 
with only an escort from the corps of guides, the elite of 
the British Frontier troops. In September, Afghan troops 
attacked the residency and killed Cavagnari, most likely 
acting on orders from Yakub Khan. 

Retribution soon followed. In October 1878 Gen¬ 
eral Roberts consolidated the British position in Kabul 
and defeated Yakub Khan’s men. A second skirmish 
led to his final victory over Yakub Khan on September 
1, 1880. The British could now install Amir Abdur 
Rahman on the throne, a leader they felt would pursue 
at least a neutral foreign policy and prevent the Rus¬ 
sians from using Afghanistan as a base from which to 
attack India. 

Indeed, the British demonstration of force in 
Afghanistan may have come none too soon, for unlike 
in the aftermath of the First Afghan War, this time 
Russia’s expansion into Central Asia rolled on like a 
juggernaut. Even the great Russian novelist Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky wrote in 1881, “in Europe we were hang¬ 
ers-on, whereas to Asia we shall go as masters. . . . Our 
civilizing mission in Asia will bribe our spirit and drive 
us thither.” In 1885 under the new czar Alexander III, 
the clash Britain had long awaited took place. A Rus¬ 
sian army that had just conquered Merv in Turkestan 
continued on to occupy the Penjdeh Oasis in Herat— 
the Afghan buffer for British India had been breached. 
In Britain, the response was swift. Some £11,000,000 
were voted by Parliament for war with Russia, a huge 
sum in those days. 

Given such firm British opposition, the Russian 
force withdrew from Penjdeh. Taking advantage of the 


Russian withdrawal, Sir Mortimer Durand drew the 
Durand Line in 1893, which established the eastern fron¬ 
tier of Afghanistan. Two years later, the British had the 
Wakhan region added to Afghanistan, no doubt pleas¬ 
ing Abdur Rahman, so that Russian territory would not 
border India. 

The Great Game in Central Asia would continue 
with both nations attempting to influence Tibet and 
China, whose province of Xinxiang (Sinkiang) was Chi¬ 
na’s closest to Central Asia. However, as the 19th cen¬ 
tury waned, the British and Russians were both faced 
by a greater threat in the growing power of the German 
Empire of Kaiser Wilhelm II. Already, the kaiser had 
made clear his interest in seeking German influence in 
the lands of the Ottoman Empire, even entering Jerusa¬ 
lem on horseback in 1898. 

In 1907, in the spirit of cooperation brought about 
in the face of a mutual danger, Britain and Russia 
peacefully settled a dispute over oil rights in Persia by 
effectively dividing it into Russian and British spheres 
of influence. The Great Game had officially come to an 
end. 

See also Russo-Turkish War and Near Eastern 
Crisis. 
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John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Arabian Peninsula and 
British imperialism 

During the 19th century, the British extended their 
economic and political presence throughout the coast¬ 
al areas of the Arabian Peninsula. With the largest and 
most powerful navy in the world, the British needed 
ports to serve as refueling stations and to replenish 
supplies of fresh foods and water for their sailors. 
After the Suez Canal provided an easier and faster 
transportation route between Europe and Asia, the 
coastal areas of the Arabian Peninsula increased in 
importance. 
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In 1839 Britain occupied Aden on the southern 
coast of Yemen, then on the further fringes of the 
Ottoman Empire, making it a British Crown Colony. 
After the Suez Canal became a major trade route, Aden 
became a bustling port city and trading center. Britain 
and the Ottomans clashed repeatedly over control of 
northern and southern Yemen. In the late 19th cen¬ 
tury, the British signed formal treaties with a number 
of tribes in the regions around the port of Aden; these 
became known as the Aden Protectorates. The largest 
of these sultanates, sheikhdoms, emirates, and confed¬ 
eration of tribes was the two sultanates of Hadhram- 
aut. In the early 20th century the British and Ottomans 
agreed to specific borders demarking their respective 
territorial claims. 

Britain also sought to protect its vast holdings in 
India and to prevent rival European imperial powers 
from expanding into Asia by extending its control over 
neighboring areas both east and west of the Indian 
subcontinent. Consequently, British foreign service 
officials in Delhi sought to extend British control along 
the Persian Gulf. The British secured a number of trea¬ 
ties with the ruling families along the Persian Gulf, 
which in Arab provinces was frequently referred to as 
the Arabian Gulf. 

The patron-client relationship between Arab rul¬ 
ers in the Gulf and the British lessened Ottoman con¬ 
trol and freed local rulers from Ottoman taxation 
while increasing their own political power. The local 
economies were dependant on income from pearls and 
sponges obtained by divers who were paid by a few 
trading families who often had ethnic and commercial 
ties with Persia. Because the area was largely poverty 
stricken, local sheikhs were also interested in possible 
economic gains from ties with the British. 

The first British treaty agreement in the region was 
with the sheikh of Muscat (part of present-day Oman) 
in 1798. Successive agreements were signed between 
the British and the ruling A1 Khalifah clan in Bahrain 
in 1820 and with the Sabah family in Kuwait in 1899. 
Under the latter, Britain had the right to conduct all 
the foreign relations for Kuwait, and no foreign trea¬ 
ties could be signed nor could foreign agents operate in 
Kuwait without the approval of Britain. 

This enabled Britain to ensure that the proposed 
Berlin to Baghdad railway would not be extended to the 
Persian Gulf, and it also made Kuwait an unofficial Brit¬ 
ish protectorate. Similar agreements were reached with 
the Thani clan in Qatar and with a number of local rul¬ 
ers in the Trucial Coast (present-day United Arab Emir¬ 
ates). As a result, acting through its surrogates, Britain 


was able to control the coastal areas along almost all of 
the Arabian Peninsula. 

See also Eastern Question. 

Further reading: Bidwell, Robin. The Two Yemens. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1983; Boxberger, Linda. On the Edge 
of Empire: Eladhramawt, Emigration, and the Indian Ocean, 
1880s-1930s. Albany: State University of New York Press, 
2002; Cottrell, Alvin J., et al., eds. The Persian Gulf States: 
A General Survey. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1980; al-Naqeeb, Khaldoun Hasan. Society and State in the 
Gulf and Arab Peninsula. London: Routledge, 1990. 

Janice J. Terry 

Arab reformers and nationalists 

During the 19th century a number of Arab intellectu¬ 
als led the way for reforms and cultural changes in the 
Arab world. Rifa’a al-Tahtawi from Egypt was one of 
the first and foremost reformers. A graduate of esteemed 
Muslim university al-Azhar, Tahtawi was sent to France 
to study as part of Muhammad Ali’s modernizing pro¬ 
gram. He returned to Egypt, where he served as director 
of the Royal School of Administration and School of Lan¬ 
guages, was editor of the Official Gazette, and Director of 
Department of Translations. 

Tahtawi published dozens of his own works as well 
as translations of French works into Arabic. In A Paris 
Profile, Tahtawi described his interactions as a Muslim 
Egyptian with French culture and society. His account 
was an open-minded and balanced one, offering praise as 
well as criticism for many aspects of Western civilization. 
For example, Tahtawi respected French originality in the 
arts but was offended by public displays of drunkenness. 

Tahtawi urged the study of the modern world and 
stressed the need of education for both boys and girls; 
he believed citizens needed to take an active role in 
building a civilized society. 

Khayr al-Din, an Ottoman official from Tuni¬ 
sia, echoed Tahtawi’s emphasis on education while 
also addressing the problems of authoritarian rule. He 
advocated limiting the power of the sultan through law 
and consultation and wrote the first constitution in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The Egyptian writer Muhammad Abduh dealt with 
the ongoing question of how to become part of the mod¬ 
ern world while remaining a Muslim. He was heavily 
influenced by the pan-Islamic thought of Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghani. Abduh taught in Lebanon, traveled to 
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Paris, and held several government positions in Egypt. 
He became mufti of Egypt in 1899 and was responsible 
for religious law and issued fatwas (legal opinions on 
disputed points of religious law). 

Abduh became one of the most highly respected and 
revered figures in Egypt, although some conservatives 
opposed his reforms and open-mindedness while some 
more radical nationalists berated him for not being lib¬ 
eral enough. In his publications, including Face to Face 
with Science and Civilizations and Memoirs, he urged 
the spiritual revival of the Muslim and Arab world, 
arguing that Islam was not incompatible with modern 
science and technology. He also stressed the importance 
not only of law but of reason in Islamic society. 

Originally from Syria, Muhammad Rashid Rida was 
a follower of Abduh. He moved to Egypt and founded 
the highly respected journal al-Manar. His writings had 
a wide influence on Islamic thought, and he became one 
of the foremost spokespersons for what has become 
known as political Islam. Rida also discussed social¬ 
ism and Bolshevism and the role religion should play in 
contemporary political life. 

Egyptian Abdullah al-Nadim edited several satiri¬ 
cal journals and was a staunch supporter of the Urabi 
revolt of 1881-82. He also knew Jamal al-Afghani. 
Al-Nadim was exiled to Istanbul after his fiery national¬ 
ist stance earned him the enmity of the British. 

Al-Nadim spoke openly about the growth of the 
nation [watari) and was one of the first modern Egyp¬ 
tian nationalists. In 1899 Anis al-Jalis started an Egyp¬ 
tian magazine that carried articles dealing with the role 
of women in society. 

A new educated elite emerged as graduates of the 
many government and other schools that had been 
established as part of the reforming era of the Tanzimat 
entered public life. In the Sudan, the British founded Gor¬ 
don College to educate male youth for government ser¬ 
vice. Other schools founded by missionaries included the 
Syrian Protestant College (American University of Bei¬ 
rut, AUB), the Jesuit University St. Joseph in Beirut, and 
various Russian Orthodox schools scattered throughout 
Greater Syria. The Alliance Israelite sponsored schools 
for Jewish students throughout the Ottoman Empire. 
Separate mission schools were also established for girls. 
A spirit of outward-looking, pro-Western thought pre¬ 
vailed, and many of the elites had extensive experience 
with the Western world. Many were bilingual in French 
or English. 

Nineteenth-century Arab intellectuals, many of 
whom were Christians, fostered a literary renaissance 
with a revival of interest in the Arabic language. Some 


sought to modernize Arabic prose and poetic styles. 
Butrus Bustani was one of the era’s foremost experts 
in the Arabic language. He also wrote a multivolume 
encyclopedia with thoughtful entries on science and lit¬ 
erature as well as history. Numerous newspapers were 
published, especially in Cairo and Beirut. Al-Muqtataf 
produced in Cairo by Yacoub Sarruf and Faris Nimr 
was one of the most famous. In 1875 the Taqla family 
founded al-Ahram, which became the premier newspa¬ 
per in the Arab world. Many of these new journals were 
published in Egypt, where there was greater freedom 
of the press afforded by the British than in Ottoman- 
controlled provinces. 

Nationalism spread around the world in the 19th 
century, and the Arab provinces were no exception. A 
generation of Arab nationalists began to talk and write 
about the relationship of the Arabs within the Otto¬ 
man Empire and the role religion should and did play 
in modern nationalism. These early nationalists did not 
deny the importance of religion but used nationalism as 
their point of reference. 

The first group that dealt with the controversial 
issue of separation from the Ottoman Empire on the 
basis of national identity was formed at the Syrian Prot¬ 
estant College in Beirut in 1847. Its members, who met 
secretly to avoid prosecution from the Ottoman intelli¬ 
gence services, included Faris Nimr. They met under the 
guise of being a literary society; while the members did 
discuss literature they also delved into the important 
political questions facing the declining Ottoman Empire 
as well as the emergence of nascent Arab nationalism. 
Various groups continued to meet at the college from 
1847 to 1868 when a Beirut society began. Its mem¬ 
bers discussed the key political issues of Arab identity. 
The so-called Darwin affair of 1882 caused a number 
of the leading figures of the movement to leave the col¬ 
lege. In a public address, Dr. Edwin Lewis, a professor 
at the college, discussed Darwin’s theory of evolution; 
his positive conclusions about Darwin’s controversial 
theory roused the enmity of conservative American 
Christians on campus. They attacked Lewis in print and 
forced his resignation. Several of the liberal Arab junior 
faculty, including Nimr and Sarruf, resigned in outrage 
and moved to Cairo, where they became leading figures 
among Christian Arab secularists. 

Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi was born in Syria, but 
after his writings about Arab identity roused the enmi¬ 
ty of Khedive Abbas Hilmi, he left Syria and became 
a frequent contributor to al-Manar, the journal edited 
by Rashid Rida. In his writings, Kawakibi discussed 
the key role of the Arabs in Islam; he also described the 
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decadence and weaknesses of the Ottoman Empire. He 
stressed the importance of Arab unity. Another Arab 
nationalist, Jurji Zaidan, wrote for the journal al-Hilal. 
Whereas pan-Islamists, such as al-Afghani, believed in 
the supremacy and integrity of the Islamic legacy, pan- 
Arabists like Zaidan emphasized its uniquely Arab char¬ 
acter and the importance of history, language, and culture 
over religion. The ideas of these early Arab nationalists 
would come to fruition with World War I and the col¬ 
lapse of the Ottoman Empire in the early 20th century. 

Further reading: Abdel-Malek, Anouar, ed. Contemporary 
Arab Political Thought. London: Zed Books, 1970; Houra- 
ni, Albert. Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age, 1798-1939. 

London: Oxford University Press, 1962;-. A History 

of the Arab Peoples. Cambridge, MA: The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1991; Philipp, Thomas, ed. The 
Autobiography of Jurji Zaidan. Boulder, CO: Three Conti¬ 
nents Press, 1990. 

Janice J. Terry 

art and architecture (1750-1900) 

The style of architecture in Britain changed consider¬ 
ably between 1750 and 1900. The Georgian mews and 
squares that were popular in the 1750s gave way to 
large suburbs, the ease of railway travel allowing for 
significant city sprawl. The Georgian style in Britain 
was very much influenced by the style of Andrea Pal¬ 
ladio in 16th-century Italy. The architect Inigo Jones 
also built in the Palladian style, with some design fea¬ 
tures coming from classical Rome. Perhaps the best 
example in England of this neoclassical style is the city 
of Bath, with its crescents, terraces, and squares. Dub¬ 
lin is another example. 

Sir Robert Taylor (1714-88) and James Paine 
(1717-89) also worked in the Palladian tradition. In 
1760 there emerged two great architects: Sir William 
Chambers (1723-96), who designed Somerset House, 
and Robert Adam (1728-92), who was the architect 
responsible for Syon House near London, Kenwood 
in Hampstead, Newby Hall and Harewood House in 
Yorkshire, and Kedleston Hall in Derbyshire. Cham¬ 
bers, although remaining Palladian at heart, was influ¬ 
enced by the discovery of Baalbek in Lebanon. Adam, 
by contrast, discarded classical proportions. His work 
was elaborated on by John Nash (1752-1835), who 
designed Regent Street, London, and by Sir John Soane, 
who worked on the Dulwich College Art Gallery. 


By the end of the 18th century, the influence of India 
and China led to the construction of buildings that either 
heavily incorporated Asian themes or were entirely Asian 
in style. Nash’s Royal Pavilion at Brighton, England, con¬ 
structed in 1815-22, represents British interest in Mughal 
Indian architecture. Chinese-style pavilions and towers 
became common in places such as Kew Gardens and the 
English Gardens in Munich. Later, the emergence of Vic¬ 
torian architecture saw the classical style being retained 
for the British Museum (1823) and Birmingham Town 
Hall (1846). However, the design by Sir Charles Barry 
(1795-1860) for the new Houses of Parliament signaled 
the Gothic revival, with architects such as Augustus Welby 
Pugin (1812-52) and others being involved in the work. 
The Crystal Palace in 1851 was designed by Sir Joseph 
Paxton (1801-65). Norman Shaw (1831-1912) devel¬ 
oped functional architecture for houses, the Bedford Park 
estate at Turnham Green, London, built in the 1880s, 
being a good example. Other architects included Charles 
Voysey (1857-1941), W. R. Lethaby (1857-1931), and 
Sir Edwin Lutyens (1869-1944). The Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion also led to the construction of some iconic structures 
such as Iron Bridge in Shropshire. 

Sculptors like John Flaxman (1755-1826), using a 
linear style, were responsible for many statues around 
London, with commissions for public monuments of 
national heroes such as Lord Nelson and, later, Queen 
Victoria. In terms of British art, painters like William 
Hogarth (1697-1764), Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-92), 
John Constable (1776-1837), and Thomas Gainsbor¬ 
ough (1727-99) were important from the Georgian era; 
famous Victorian painters are Pre-Raphaelites such as 
D. G. Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and J. E. Millais. 

In France during the same period, neoclassical 
architecture appeared from 1740, remaining popular in 
Paris until the 19th century. This was, in part, a reac¬ 
tion against the rococo style of prerevolutionary France, 
with more of a search for order and the expression of 
republican values in Greco-Roman forms and more 
traditional ornamentation. Jacques-Germain Soufflot 
(1713-80), the architect of the Pantheon in Paris, drew 
parallels between the emerging power of Napoleonic 
France and that of the classical world. This can be seen 
in the Arc de Triomphe, La Madeleine, and the Nation¬ 
al Assembly building. In Paris, the Opera was built by 
Charles Gamier (1825-98) in 1862. Georges-Eugene, 
Baron Haussmann (1809-91) laid the plans for a new 
Paris, a features of which were open spaces, parks, and 
wide boulevards. The Eiffel Tower was built in 1889. 

Even before the French Revolution, paintings by 
Jacques-Louis David (1748-1825) had a clear republican 
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theme. David was made Napoleon’s official painter, his 
Coronation of Napoleon being perhaps his most famous 
work. Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres (1780-1867) 
continued the neoclassical tradition, and the Raft of the 
Medusa by Theodore Gericault (1791-1824) signaled 
the arrival of romanticism. Eugene Delacroix drew much 
on his travels around the Mediterranean, with his great 
work being Liberty Leading the People , commemorating 
the July Revolution of 1830. It was not long before the 
emergence of the Barbizon School, with Camille Corot 
(1796-1875) and Jean-Franqois Millet (1814-75) taking 
peasant life as their inspiration and providing a basis for 
such later painters as Vincent Van Gogh (1853-90). 

Impressionism saw the emergence of painters such as 
Edouard Manet (1832-83), Claude Monet (1840-1926), 
Alfred Sisley (1839-99), Camille Pissarro (1830-1903), 
Berthe Morisot (1841-95), and Pierre-Auguste Renoir 
(1841-1919). Other important painters of this style 
included Edgar Degas (1834-1917) and Paul Cezanne 
(1839-1906), providing an influence for Paul Gauguin 
(1848-1903), the foremost of the postimpressionists. 
Vincent Van Gogh from the Netherlands created haunt¬ 
ing self-portraits and landscapes of bright color, making 
his work instantly recognizable. Mention should also be 
made of Henri Rousseau (1844-1910), who used a naive 
style, and Gustave Moreau of the symbolist school. 

In Italy and Spain, baroque architecture gave way 
to neoclassicism, with tastes becoming more sober and 
restrained. In Italy this was exemplified by Giambattisa 
Tiepolo (1696-1770) and his son Giovanni Domenico 
Tiepolo (1727-1804) and their work on churches and 
palaces in Venice. In Spain the reaction against classi¬ 
cism was marked, especially in Catalonia, where Anto¬ 
ni Gaudi (1852-1926) worked on a free-form style, a 
geometrically based style using a variety of material 
and mosaics, with work on his Sagrada Familia Church 
in Barcelona starting in 1882. Francisco Jose de Goya 
(1746-1828) was the greatest of the Spanish painters 
in the last part of the 18th and first part of the 19th 
centuries. He was profoundly affected by the Penin¬ 
sula War and his painting El Tres de Mayo, showing 
the execution by French soldiers of rebels in Madrid, is 
among his most well known. Other Spanish painters of 
the 19th century include Ignacio Pinazo (1849-1916), 
Francisco Domingo (1842-1920), Emilio Sala (1850— 
1910), Ignacio Zuloaga (1870-1945), and Joaquin 
Sorolla (1863-1923). 

In Central Europe, increased wealth led to the con¬ 
struction of many major government buildings. In Aus¬ 
tria, rococo design gave way to historicism, with the 
development of the Ringstrasse in Vienna. This changed 


with the advent of the Secession movement in 1897. 
King Fudwig of Bavaria financed the construction of 
large numbers of “dream” castles throughout his king¬ 
dom. In Russia, the emergence of St. Petersburg led to 
the construction of massive public and private build¬ 
ings. The Winter Palace, commissioned from Francesco 
Bertolomeo Rastrelli (1700-71) in 1754 by Catherine 
the Great, is certainly the most well known, with others 
including the Yelagin Palace built for Alexander I by 
the architect Carlo Rossi (1775-1849) also important. 
The Church of the Resurrection of Christ was built in 
the late 1880s on the site where Czar Alexander II was 
killed in 1881. The building of the Trans-Siberian Rail¬ 
road led to the construction of large numbers of rail¬ 
way stations along the length of the railroad. It was a 
period when Russians were collecting art from around 
the world. 

In China, with the capital Beijing divided between 
the Chinese City and the Tartar City, the major change 
came from the 1860s with the building of foreign lega¬ 
tions in former princely palaces in the Tartar City. This 
followed the Second Opium War, which saw the sack¬ 
ing of the “Old” Summer Palace, with work begin¬ 
ning on the massive enlargement of the “New” Sum¬ 
mer Palace in 1888. Building work continued on parts 
of the Forbidden City, and the Manchu Qing (Ch’ing) 
emperors also spent much energy in the late 18th cen¬ 
tury on enlarging the palaces at their summer residence 
at Chengde (Jehol). The late 19th century saw a mas¬ 
sive influx of foreign influence into Shanghai, Tianjin 
(Tientsin), Weihai (Weihaiwei), Qingdao (Tsingtao), 
Macau, Hong Kong, Hankou (Hankow), and Guang¬ 
zhou (Canton). As well as warehouses, bank chambers, 
office buildings, railway stations, and accommodations, 
there were also Christian churches for both Chinese and 
foreign parishioners. 

There were also churches built around India—espe¬ 
cially in Calcutta—with many buildings being erected 
throughout the Indian subcontinent for the military and 
traders. Herman Willem Daendels (1762-1818), gov¬ 
ernor of the Netherlands East Indies, helped redesign 
the city of Batavia (Jakarta). In Japan, many modern 
buildings were erected, including the famous Impe¬ 
rial Hotel in Tokyo. Holiday retreats such as Simla in 
India, Maymyo in Burma, and the Cameron Highlands 
in Malaya were also built toward the end of the 19th 
century. Many of these places, as well as earlier temples 
and landmarks, were the subject of drawings by Thom¬ 
as and William Daniell. 

In North America, vast change was reflected in the 
architecture. From the 1750s, there were small build- 
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ings such as Mount Vernon, the residence of George 
Washington. Thomas Jefferson’s home, Monticello, 
dates from 1768. After independence, there were a large 
number of government buildings erected throughout 
the country, with Pierre-Charles L’Enfant (1754-1825) 
drawing up the original plans for Washington. The 
White House was built beginning in 1792 in the Pal- 
ladian style. The Irish-American architect James Hoban 
(c. 1762-1831) worked on it after winning the com¬ 
petition with skilled stonemasons coming from Edin¬ 
burgh, Scotland, in 1793. At the same time, there was 
work on the Capitol, with the chamber of the House 
of Representatives completed in 1807. Both the White 
House and the Capitol were sacked by British soldiers 
in 1812, and it was not until 1857 that the South Wing 
was added to the Capitol. 

There were also large numbers of other civic 
buildings constructed throughout the country. South¬ 
ern plantation architecture was popular. In addition, 
around the United States, many towns and cities were 
being established. Unlike their counterparts in Europe, 
large numbers of the houses were built from wood, 
with log cabins constructed by pioneers. There was also 
the construction of the first skyscrapers with the Cast 
Iron Building, designed by James Bogardus (1800-74) 
in 1848, and the Haughwout Department Store in New 
York City in 1857. The first steel girder construction 
was the Home Insurance Company Building in Chicago, 
with work by William Le Baron Jenney (1832-1907) 
and also later his protege, Louis Sullivan. 

Prominent artists living in the United States paint¬ 
ed pioneer scenes and portraits of political and society 
figures. There were a few new concepts, including 
the panoramic painting that illustrated some histori¬ 
cal event. Painted in a way to show the battle or event 
unfolding, people paid a small fee to see the picture. 
There was also great interest in landscape painters. 

In South America, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Lima, 
Santiago, Rio de Janeiro, and other cities had large 
numbers of migrants arriving, with major public build¬ 
ings, banking and insurance chambers, office build¬ 
ings, hotels, and other buildings erected. In Australia, 
during the 1880s there was the period of “Marvelous 
Melbourne.” As well as the Melbourne Public Library, 
Melbourne Town Hall, the university, and other major 
civic projects, there were also many Italianate mansions 
built throughout the city. In Australia there were many 
station properties, and in the country towns large num¬ 
bers of wooden houses. 

In North Africa, Cairo saw the construction of large 
numbers of mock-Parisian buildings, with the wealth 


flowing into Egypt through tourism and the opening 
of the Suez Canal. The British and French built num¬ 
bers of colonial buildings throughout their empire in 
Africa, with the Portuguese, Germans, and Belgians 
also constructing buildings, but on a much smaller 
scale. In South Africa, Cape architecture became pop¬ 
ular not just in Cape Town and nearby areas but also 
elsewhere in Africa. 

See also baroque culture in Latin America. 
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Justin Corfield 

Asian migration to Latin America 

There has been a long history of Asian migration to 
Latin America, with Chinese, Japanese, and Korean 
populations now in most countries in Central and South 
America. In addition there are also significant Indian 
communities in some countries, especially Guyana, and 
small numbers of Vietnamese. 

The first links between the two areas may have been 
during the Ming dynasty in China, when some of the 
fleet of Chinese Admiral Cheng Ho may have reached the 
Americas. On many of his voyages members of the crew 
did not return with the fleet, and if any of his ships did 
reach the Americas, it seems likely that they would repre¬ 
sent the first recent Asians to settle in the Americas. 

It is also worth mentioning that in 1492, when 
Christopher Columbus sailed the Atlantic, he expected 
to reach Asia, and in 1519 Ferdinand Magellan started 
his voyage that was, after Magellan’s death, to circum¬ 
navigate the world, sailing through what became the 
Straits of Magellan across the Pacific Ocean, proving 
that it was possible to make the voyage. 

However, there was little migration from Asia to 
the Americas until the early 19th century. Few Chinese 
ventured overseas during this period, except for those 
already in Southeast Asia—the Nanyang, as they called 
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it. In 1637 the Japanese government banned travel over¬ 
seas and requested their citizens to return home; Korea 
was so isolated that travel was extremely difficult until 
recently. It is probable, however, that some Filipinos did 
settle in Latin America, especially in Peru, the center of 
Spanish power, as there were close shipping ties between 
Lima and Manila. 

In the early 19th century the increased frequency 
of traveling overseas by ship and overpopulation in 
China saw many Chinese begin to migrate, initially to 
the favored destinations in Southeast Asia and around 
the Indian Ocean, and then to the Americas. The Cali¬ 
fornia gold rush certainly saw many Chinese move to 
California and others moved in search of employment 
to Mexico and then to the Caribbean and South Amer¬ 
ica. As a result, Chinese merchants started establishing 
businesses in cities and large towns along the Pacific 
coast. Some were farmers growing vegetables, others 
running shops, laundries, or restaurants. 

A few Chinese families settled on the eastern coast 
of Latin America. A sizeable community was estab¬ 
lished in British Guiana (now Guyana), many working 
on plantations. The Chinese in British Guiana form the 
subject of novelist Robert Standish’s Mr. On Loong. 
In addition, mention should be made of the family of 
Philip Hoalim from Guyana—Hoalim later became 
involved in politics in Singapore, forming the Malayan 
Democratic Union, the first political party ever estab¬ 
lished in Singapore. 

As well as the Chinese in British Guiana, there was 
also a much larger Indian community. Known as the 
East Indians, to differentiate them from the West Indi¬ 
ans, many spoke Hindi or Urdu, and there are numbers 
of Hindu temples and Muslim mosques in the capital of 
Georgetown. In neighboring Suriname, a former Dutch 
colony, there are also many East Indians and Chinese. 
There is even a statue of Mohandas Gandhi in Paramari¬ 
bo, Suriname’s capital. With its Dutch connections, there 
are also Indonesians (mainly from Java), many descend¬ 
ing from indentured servants who came before the 
1940s. Smaller Indian communities in Brazil, Paraguay, 
and northern Argentina have been instrumental in the 
introduction and breeding of zebu and Brahman cattle. 

CHINESE COMMUNITIES 

During the latter half of the 19th century, economic 
opportunities encouraged many Chinese to migrate to 
Cuba and Peru, where they worked on sugar planta¬ 
tions, in mining, and on haciendas, as well as running 
shops in townships. However, Cuba started to restrict 
the number of Chinese migrants. At the same time, the 


Mexican government started encouraging migration 
from China. Porfirio Diaz, president 1876-80 and 
again 1884-1911, wanted Chinese coolies as a cheap 
labor force for building infrastructure in northern Mex¬ 
ico, where many settled. As with the Chinese in Peru, 
there were gradual changes in the economic status of 
the migrant communities. Whereas in the 1870s most 
were manual laborers, by the 1900s many were running 
businesses. 

By 1912 there were 35,000 Chinese in Mexico. 
Some used it as a route to the United States, but many 
others established businesses, often in poor suburbs. As 
a result, during periods of instability, especially during 
the Mexican Revolution, when rioting started, Asians 
were often the victims of mobs. The Mexican revolu¬ 
tionary hero Pancho Villa was definitely anti-Chinese, 
calling U.S. citizens Chino bianco (“white Chinese”). 

When he took the town of Torreon on May 25, 
1911, his forces and several thousand locals massacred 
303 Chinese and five Japanese. When he was eventually 
defeated by Emilio Obregon, he is reported to have said 
“I would rather have been beaten by a Chinese than by 
Obregon.” In February 1914 anti-Chinese riots took 
place in Cananea, and local Chinese took refuge in a 
U.S.-owned building, and in March 1915 many Chinese 
were attacked and robbed in rioting in Nogales. In spite 
of these attacks, many Chinese continued to migrate to 
Mexico, with 6,000 arriving in 1919-20. The Chinese 
community remains important in Mexico. 

In Central America, there were small Chinese com¬ 
munities in each country, and most were involved in 
running small businesses. By the 1930s they had begun 
to dominate trade in many towns in El Salvador, so 
much so that the 1939 constitution included protec¬ 
tions for indigenous small traders. A new law, passed 
in March 1969, limited the running of small businesses 
in the country to people born in Central America, 
specifically excluding naturalized citizens. However, 
many Chinese continued to operate with their busi¬ 
nesses owned by middlemen. In Honduras, many small 
businesses were also owned by Chinese until the 1969 
war with El Salvador, which led to fervent national¬ 
ism breaking out in the country and moves to reduce 
the number of Chinese-owned shops. In Central Amer¬ 
ica today there are small numbers of Vietnamese, and 
there is also a sizable Vietnamese population in Cuba, 
largely as a result of political ties between the two com¬ 
munist countries. 

As well as in Peru, there are also significant Chinese 
communities in Brazil, Argentina, and Chile. Indeed 
bilateral ties and trade (with China) with all three 
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countries have increased in recent years, offering many 
Chinese in Latin America new opportunities for estab¬ 
lishing businesses. Chinese-language gravestones can be 
seen in cemeteries throughout Latin America, although 
most seem to be located in foreign cemeteries, such as 
the British Cemetery at Chacarita in Buenos Aires or its 
counterparts in Chile. Most Latin American countries 
now recognize the People’s Republic of China, but a 
few still extend diplomatic recognition to the Republic 
of China (Taiwan) as the legitimate government of the 
whole of China. For these, most ties are with Taiwan. 
In Paraguay, the Taiwanese government and community 
plays an important role in commercial life in Asuncion 
and has been involved in major projects, such as the 
refurbishment of the Paraguayan foreign ministry. 

JAPANESE AND KOREAN SETTLERS 

In Brazil, the largest country in Latin America, there are 
many people of Chinese and East Indian ancestry and 
also some migrants from Malaysia involved in rubber 
cultivation. In the southern part of the country there are 
also increasing numbers of Japanese—there are said to 
be over 600,000 Brazilians with Japanese ancestry. A 
number of the Japanese can trace their origins in Brazil 
back to 1908 when an agreement with the municipal 
authorities in Sao Paulo allowed Japanese to settle in 
the hinterland. They established many vegetable farms, 
and there are Japanese grocery stores, bookshops, and 
even geisha in Sao Paulo today. 

There were also numbers of Japanese farmers who 
left Japan during this period, with many settling in Peru, 
Brazil, and Paraguay, where the government was encour¬ 
aging foreigners to move to the country and establish 
colonies. Many were poor Japanese in search of work, 
but quite a number were well educated. Some of the latter 
settled in Panama—a few involving themselves in busi¬ 
nesses so closely linked to the Panama Canal that spying 
by them has long been alleged. One of them, Yoshitaro 
Amano, a Japanese store owner who had lived in Pana¬ 
ma City, spied on U.S. ships using the Panama Canal. He 
later fled Panama and was arrested for spying in Nicara¬ 
gua, Costa Rica, and then Colombia. 

Perhaps the most prominent example of the role 
of the Japanese in Latin America concerns two of the 
Japanese who left Kumamoto, Japan, moving to Peru 
in 1934: Naoichi Fujimori and his wife, Mutsue. Four 
years later their son, Alberto, was born, and the parents 
applied to the local Japanese consulate to ensure the 
child retained Japanese citizenship. He worked as an 
agricultural engineer and became dean and then rector 
of his old university, also hosting a television show. In 


1990 Fujimori, heading the Cambio 90 party (“Change 
1990”), defeated the author Mario Vargas Llosa in the 
election for president in a surprise result. Although he 
was Japanese, Fujimori gained the political nickname 
“el chino” (“the Chinese man”), with many observers 
crediting his victory with his ethnicity, which set him 
apart from the political elite of Spanish descent. 

Fujimori had campaigned on a platform of “Work, 
technology, honesty” but in what became known as 
Fujishock, he instituted massive economic reforms and 
invested the office of the president with many new pow¬ 
ers. His wife, Susana Higuchi, also of Japanese descent, 
in a very public divorce, accused him of stealing from 
donations by Japanese foundations. Reelected in 1995, 
Fujimori won the 2000 election, but soon afterwards 
a massive corruption scandal emerged. Fujimori, over¬ 
seas at the time, then went to Japan, where he resigned. 
In November 2005 he flew from Japan to Chile and 
was arrested on his arrival. On September 22, 2007, 
he was extradited to Peru where he was jailed awaiting 
trial. On December 12,2007, Fujimori was convicted of 
abuse of authority and sentenced to six years in prison. 
He faces three other trials on charges including murder, 
kidnapping, and corruption. Fujimori remains the best- 
known politician of Asian ancestry to hold high office 
in Latin America, but he has also become a byword for 
corruption and political sleaze. 

Of the Koreans who have settled in Latin Amer¬ 
ica, many run shops and small businesses. There are 
parts of Buenos Aires and also Rio de Janeiro with 
large Korean populations. In Uruguay there has been 
an influx of Koreans, many associated with Rev. Sun 
Myung Moon. 

Despite the high-profile involvement of Fujimori 
in Peruvian politics, most of the Asians in Latin Amer¬ 
ica shun media hype. Although many operate small 
businesses either importing Chinese merchandise or 
household consumer products into Latin America or 
run restaurants, a new generation of highly educated 
Asians fluent in Spanish is emerging, many of whom 
were born in Latin America. They are starting to enter 
the professions of law, accountancy, and banking, 
many having totally assimilated into the communities 
in which they live. When Hu Jintao, the general sec¬ 
retary of the Chinese Communist Party, visited Brazil, 
his first overseas visit after assuming the leadership 
of the People’s Republic of China, he was greeted by 
thousands of Brazilians of Chinese ancestry. 

Further reading: Craib, Raymond B. “Recovering the Chinese 
in Mexico.” The American Philatelist (May 1998); Deacon, 
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Australia: exploration and settlement 

The island continent of Australia was the last to be dis¬ 
covered and explored by Europeans. It was called Terra 
Australis Incognita, the unknown southern land. The 
first European to sail into the Australian waters was a 
Dutchman, Abel Tasman, working for the Dutch East 
India Company, who discovered the western and south¬ 
ern coast of an island he named Van Dieman’s Land 
(now Tasmania) in 1618. Subsequent Dutch explorers 
of areas of coastal Australia called it New Holland. 

In the mid-18th-century France and Great Britain 
also became interested in exploring the unknown land. 
Between 1768 and 1776 Captain James Cook, an offi¬ 
cer of the British Royal Navy, made three great voyages 
of discovery. His first voyage sailed around New Zea¬ 
land and then the eastern coast of Australia. Sir Joseph 
Banks, a scientist and naturalist who accompanied 
Cook, recorded the flora and fauna of southeastern 
coastal Australia, which he named New South Wales, 
indicating its possibilities for settlement. 

Fifteen years after Cook’s discovery, British Home 
Secretary Lord Sydney decided to set up a penal colo¬ 
ny in Botany Bay (named by Banks), where Sydney is 
today. This was to accommodate the overflowing Brit¬ 
ish jails resulting from the American Revolution, 
when former British colonies would no longer accept 
British convicts. 

In January 1788 Captain Arthur Philip arrived at 
Sydney Harbor in charge of 11 ships, 717 convicts 
and an army detachment named the New South Wales 
Corps formed for the purpose of guarding them. Philip 
oversaw the settlement through 1792, its most critical 
years, due to lack of food and the unsuitability of con¬ 
victs as pioneers. Although free settlers began arriving 
in Sydney from 1793 the main purpose of the settle¬ 
ment remained a repository of convicts. 

Three lieutenant governors followed Philip; the 
third, William Bligh, earlier of the mutiny on the 


Bounty, was a man of such fiery temperament that his 
tenure ended with the Rum Rebellion. The cause was 
the illegal liquor traffic by officers of the New South 
Wales Corps, the prevalence of drunkenness, and con¬ 
sequent problems. Bligh’s attempt to rein in the officers 
resulted in his ouster. Although the leaders of the revolt 
were punished, the British government recalled Bligh 
and undertook reforms. 

The new governor was Colonel Lachlan MacQua- 
rie who came with his own Scottish regiment. The New 
South Wales Corps was disbanded and replaced by reg¬ 
ular British army units that were rotated for tours of 
duty. MacQuarie made extensive reforms, built up the 
infrastructure, and encouraged exploration into the 
interior as well as free immigration with land grants. 
The governors who followed him continued his poli¬ 
cies, resulting in accelerated development. Between 
1802 and 1803, Matthew Flinders circumnavigated 
Australia, proving that it was an island continent and 
that there was no separate island called New Holland. 
Flinders recommended the name Australia for the con¬ 
tinent, which was accepted. In 1829 Great Britain laid 
claim to the whole continent. 

In 1813 the first overland expedition penetrated the 
low mountain range that separated the coastal plains 
of eastern Australia from the interior. Many explora¬ 
tions into the interior discovered river valleys and great 
grassy plains suitable for agriculture and pasturage. 
Waves of settlers followed, encouraged by liberal land 
grants to free settlers and emancipists (convicts who 
had served their terms). The natives, known as aborigi¬ 
nes, were hunter-gatherers and no match for the white 
settlers; they were killed, driven off, or survived on the 
fringes of white society. 

Great Britain established several other penal colo¬ 
nies in Australia in addition to the one in Sydney. One 
established in 1803 in Tasmania was used to house the 
most violent convicts and to preempt a possible French 
attempt to seize the island; another was on Norfolk 
Island, off the eastern coast. In 1824 Brisbane, north 
of Sydney on the eastern coast, became another penal 
settlement—it became the capital of a colony called 
Queensland. In 1850, convicts were sent to Western 
Australia at the request of free settlers there because of 
a severe shortage of labor. Two colonies, Victoria and 
South Australia, never had penal settlements. 

END OF THE PENAL SYSTEM 

As the number of free settlers grew, local opposition 
to continued transportation gained ground in the 
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Australian colonies. At the same time, the transporta¬ 
tion of convicts to remote colonies was questioned in 
Britain. In 1837 a parliamentary committee investi¬ 
gating the question reported against its continuation, 
beginning the movement to abolish it. 

The last convicts were landed in New South Wales 
in 1840. By then it had received almost 75,000 con¬ 
victs, with 25,000 still under sentence. No more con¬ 
victs were transported to Tasmania in 1853, it having 
received 67,000 since 1803. 

The first move toward representative government 
came to New South Wales in 1823 with an appointed 
legislative council. It was enlarged in 1842 to include 
some elected members, the electorate limited to men, 
including emancipists, paying certain taxes. In 1850 the 
British parliament passed the Australian Colonies Gov¬ 
ernment Act that gave each colony the right to set up its 
own legislature, determine franchise, tariffs, and make 
laws, subject to royal confirmation. The six Australian 
colonies became states: New South Wales (capital Syd¬ 
ney), Victoria (Melbourne), Queensland (Brisbane), 
South Australia (Adelaide), which also administered 
the Northern Territory, Tasmania (Hobart), and West¬ 
ern Australia (Perth). 

Each state adopted a constitution that with slight 
variations provided for a bicameral legislature of elect¬ 
ed members (initially on a restricted male franchise) 
and a cabinet government on the British model. 

By the mid- 19th century, the interior of Australia 
had been crisscrossed; gold and other mineral deposits 
had been discovered and were being worked; steam¬ 
ships and telegraph connected it with other parts of the 
world; and railway lines were being built. The founda¬ 
tions of an Australian nation had been laid. 

See also Australia: self-government to federation. 
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Australia: self-government 
to federation 

Beginning with the establishment of the legislative 
council for New South Wales in 1823, the Australian 
colonies had gradually received increasing measures 
of self-government from the British Colonial Office. In 
1850 the British parliament passed the Australian Colo¬ 
nies Government Act that allowed the colonies to set up 
their own legislatures, pass laws to determine the fran¬ 
chise, tariff rates, and alter their constitutions, all sub¬ 
ject to royal confirmation. In the following years, most 
of the colonies adopted their constitutions with slight 
variations. All provided for a bicameral legislature of 
elected members and a cabinet on the British model 
(except for the most recently settled and most sparsely 
populated Western Australia, which established respon¬ 
sible government in 1890). Evidence of their autonomy 
was indicated when Great Britain accepted a law passed 
by the legislature of New South Wales in 1851 that for¬ 
bade the landing of convicts in that state. The last state 
to stop receiving British convicts was Western Austra¬ 
lia, in 1867. 

There was rapid progress on many fronts during the 
second half of the 19th century, shown by the found¬ 
ing of public universities in each state and the introduc¬ 
tion of compulsory public education. Railway building 
began in 1850, followed by the arrival of regular steam¬ 
ships that shortened the time of voyages, and the open¬ 
ing of telegraphic communications with other parts of 
the world. Other signs of maturity are indicated by the 
withdrawal of British forces from the continent in 1870 
as the colonies established their own militias and the col¬ 
onies agreeing to subsidize financially the British naval 
squadron stationed in Australian waters in 1890. 

However, the lack of a central government for the 
continent created problems and confusion. For exam¬ 
ple, each of the states built its railways using different 
gauges: the standard gauge of 4 feet 8 Vi inches for New 
South Wales, the wide gauge of 5 feet 3 inches for Vic¬ 
toria, and a narrow gauge of 3 feet 6 inches for South 
Australia, Western Australia, and Queensland. Another 
question that needed a common approach was immigra¬ 
tion. Few non-British immigrants had settled in Australia 
up to 1850. However, in the aftermath of the discovery 
of gold in Victoria in 1851, peoples of many nation¬ 
alities flooded to the gold fields. Disputes over taxation 
resulted in an uprising by German and Irish gold min¬ 
ers in November-December 1854 who proclaimed the 
Republic of Victoria—it was quickly put down. 
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It was the presence of 33,000 Chinese in the gold rush 
that led the legislature of Victoria to pass laws in 1855 
that levied a heavy poll tax and put other restrictions on 
the Chinese that shut down Chinese immigration. New 
South Wales and South Australia followed with their 
own laws to restrict Chinese immigration, and they pre¬ 
vailed despite British government pressure against them. 
Two other issues also affected all the Australian colonies. 
One involved the importation of laborers from the Solo¬ 
mon and other islands to work in Australia, mostly in 
the sugarcane fields in Queensland. 

The condition of these laborers (called Kanaka) 
approached slavery and needed regulation. Another 
involved national security over control of the eastern 
portion of New Guinea (the Netherlands had annexed 
the western half). Queensland was located nearest to 
New Guinea and was most anxious to control all west¬ 
ern New Guinea. However, due to British reluctance to 
act promptly, Germany had already claimed the north¬ 
ern half, leaving only the southern part, which became 
a British colony in 1884. 

These many issues contributed to the sentiment for 
forming a federation of all the Australian colonies. In 
1885 the British parliament established a federal coun¬ 
cil to meet every two years to consult on problems that 
concerned all the colonies, but it was inadequate because 
it had no enforcement powers. The first Australian Fed¬ 
eral Convention to create a union with more power met 
in Sydney in 1891. It was composed of members of all 
colonial legislatures, including those from New Zea¬ 
land, another British possession, presided over by Sir 
Henry Parkes, and failed to win acceptance of all the 
states. A second convention met in Hobart (Tasmania) 
without New Zealand in 1897 and drafted a constitu¬ 
tion that won acceptance. 

The union was called the Commonwealth of Aus¬ 
tralia, a federation that resembled the United States. 
The federal government was to control foreign affairs, 
defense, trade, tariffs, currency, citizenship, post and 
telegraph, etc. It would be headed by a governor-general 
who represented the British monarch but would be gov¬ 
erned by a prime minister and cabinet that had a major¬ 
ity in the lower house of Parliament called the House 
of Representatives, whose members represented districts 
based on population. The upper house, or Senate, had 
six senators from each state. A supreme court guarded 
and interpreted the constitution. 

A new city whose location would be determined later 
would become the federal capital. (A site in New South 
Wales was later chosen and named Canberra, Australian 
Capital Territory.) After acceptance in a referendum held 


in all states, the British parliament passed a bill of ratifi¬ 
cation. The Commonwealth of Australia came into being 
on January 1, 1901. After Canada (in 1867), Australia 
became the second self-governing dominion of the Brit¬ 
ish Commonwealth. 

See also Australia: exploration and settlement. 
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Austro-Hungarian Empire 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire came together in 1867 
and lasted until 1918 when it was dissolved at the end 
of World War I. The political entity that was formed in 
1867 was a method of trying to tie together the lands 
that were controlled by the Habsburg dynasty as a suc¬ 
cessor to the Austrian Empire that had been created in 
1804. 

From the end of the Napoleonic Wars, the Austrian 
Empire had been one of the major military and political 
powers in Europe, with Count (later Prince) Metter- 
nich, the leading Austrian politician, helping influence 
European politics through the congress system. How¬ 
ever, in 1848, the uprisings and revolutions that took 
place throughout central Europe—many of which were 
unsuccessful but still shook the ruling classes—forced 
the Habsburg rulers of Austria to try to come up with 
another political entity that would help hold together 
the Habsburg dynasty. One of the places that caused the 
Habsburgs the most trouble in 1848 was in Hungary, 
where the liberal revolution was crushed with great dif¬ 
ficulty. Although the Austrian Empire stayed together, 
Metternich was forced out of office, and Austria had to 
accept a military decline in spite of its size as the largest 
country in Europe after the Russian Empire. This mili¬ 
tary decline was clearly demonstrated by the defeat of 
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Austria in the Austro-Sardinian War of 1859 and then 
the Austro-Prussian War of 1866. 

Count Belcredi, the Austrian prime minister, felt 
that the Austrian government should make considerable 
political concessions to Hungary to ensure the support 
of the Hungarian nobility and the rising middle class yet 
retain Vienna as the center of the new empire. The agree¬ 
ment that the Austrian government eventually decided 
upon was the Ausgleich (kiegyezes in Hungarian), other¬ 
wise known as the Compromise of 1867. This established 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, by which there would be a 
union within a dual monarchy, whereby the king-emper¬ 
or would be the head of the Habsburg family who would 
be emperor of Austria and king of Hungary, running a 
unified administration but under which there would be 
an Austrian, or Cisleithanian, government and a sepa¬ 
rate Hungarian government. Both would have their own 
parliaments, each with its own prime minister. Many 
parts of local administration would be run separately, 
but there would be a common government working 
under the monarchy that would have the responsibility 
of controlling the army, the navy, foreign policy, and 
customs matters. 

The administration of education, postal systems, 
roads, and internal taxation would be split between the 
Austrian or the Hungarian governments, depending on 
geography. The Compromise also led to Emperor Franz 
Josef II being crowned as the king of Hungary, whereby 
he reaffirmed the historic privileges of Hungary and 
also confirmed the power of the newly created Hungar¬ 
ian parliament. 

There were also some regional concessions. This 
largely involved some parts of Austria, officially known 
as Cisleithania, such as Galicia (formerly part of Poland) 
and Croatia maintaining a special status. In Croatia, 
the Croatian language was raised to a level equal with 
the Italian language, and in Galicia, the Polish language 
replaced the German language as the normal language 
of government in 1869. This did gain support from the 
Poles but not from the Ukrainian minority. From 1882 
Slovenia was to have autonomy, with Slovenian replac¬ 
ing German as the dominant official language and with 
the Diet of Carniola governing the region from Laibach 


(modern-day Ljubljana). In Bohemia and Moravia, 
Czech nationalists wanted the Czech language to be 
adopted, and there were subsequent concessions made in 
1882. There was also another problem dealing with the 
ethnic Serbs in Vojvodina, where the Hungarians were 
eager not to allow any part of their kingdom to gain any 
special status. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire was one controlled 
by the Austrian and Hungarian hereditary nobility, 
and this class system was to lead to many problems. 
The major one was the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
the nephew of Emperor Franz Josef and heir to the 
Austro-Hungarian throne, marrying Sophie Chotek, 
from a wealthy Czech family. This led to consternation 
at court, and the marriage was declared to be morga¬ 
natic; their children could not inherit the throne. The 
Austrian prime minister, Count Taaffe, until 1893, man¬ 
aged to maintain the support of conservatives from the 
Czech, German, and Polish communities—known as the 
Iron Ring. However, some radical Czechs agitated for 
more power, with demonstrations in Czech-dominated 
Prague leading to the city being placed under martial 
law in 1893. 

Franz Josef had offered parliament the choice of 
choosing a prime minister, but the issue of nationali¬ 
ties so divided the legislative body that after two years 
of indecision, Franz Josef appointed Count Badeni, the 
Polish governor of Galicia, to the prime ministership. 
He remained in power for two years—being ejected in 
1897 with the Czechs opposing his plans for language 
reforms and getting the reforms repealed in 1899. 
Many of these problems were to become far more evi¬ 
dent during World War I, which led to the collapse of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire and its fragmentation. 
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Balkan and East European 
insurrections 

In the region between Germany, Russia, and the Bal¬ 
kan Peninsula, one nation after another lost its politi¬ 
cal independence, while others never even succeeded in 
gaining political independence to lose. In addition to 
the history of the empires that controlled East Central 
Europe and the Balkans, there is a history of nations 
striving for nationhood. The conquest of the Balkans 
by the Ottoman Empire was the dominant event of this 
region’s history in the later Middle Ages. But when that 
advance turned into a retreat, the question of Eastern 
authority appeared. During the 1800s large numbers of 
Balkan peoples passed from Ottoman to Austrian rule. 
In addition to these political changes, the stimuli of the 
Enlightenment spreading to eastern Europe promot¬ 
ed a revival of cultural and national traditions. 

Romanians of the provinces of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia were among the first to expect liberation from 
Turkish rule, which Russia’s victories in 1770 against 
the Ottomans seemed to make possible. The Kiiqiik 
Kaynarca Treaty of 1774 shaped the future of the 
region. Russia was later to claim that it had won a right 
to interfere on behalf of the sultan’s Orthodox subjects, 
giving those subjects the reassurance that they had an 
ally in Russia. 

In Poland, divided between Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia between 1772 and 1795, a resistance move¬ 
ment began. This insurrection had a promising start 
in 1794, but the Prussian failure to support the Poles 


was a devastating letdown. Consequently, the failed 
insurrection served as an excuse for the total dismem¬ 
berment of the country. 

SERBIAN NATIONALISM 

The Balkan nations’ wars for independence started in 
Serbia, where the struggle against Ottoman rule contin¬ 
ued throughout the Napoleonic period, in part because 
of the response that the ideology of the French Revo¬ 
lution evoked within the region. Ottoman authority in 
Serbia was the weakest and foreign influence strongest 
than anywhere else in the Ottoman provinces. The rev¬ 
olutionary leader George Petrovich founded the Kara- 
georgevich dynasty. The revolt began in 1804 with hope 
of success until another Russo-Turkish War broke out 
two years later. Serbian insurgents were encouraged by 
a series of victories against regular Ottoman troops in 
1805 and 1806, but also by the capture of Belgrade 
in January 1807. The Russians, however, abandoned 
the Serbs to their fate when the Peace of Bucharest was 
concluded in 1812. 

The fight resumed in 1815, the year of the Congress 
of Vienna, under a new leader, Milosh Obrenovich. His 
descendants were to be for almost 100 years the rivals 
of the Karageorgevich. Obrenovich realized that inde¬ 
pendence would not be won immediately, so he tried to 
gain gradual concessions from the Ottomans. In 1817 
Obrenovich became prince of a small Serbia with partial 
autonomy. Advantage was taken of the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1828-29. This time, the peace treaty included 
full autonomy for Serbia, and in 1830, Obrenovich was 
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recognized as hereditary ruler, and Serbia’s territory was 
enlarged. In 1839 the parliament (created in 1835) elect¬ 
ed the son of George Petrovich, Alexander, under whom 
great progress was made toward unity with the Croats. 
The center of the Yugoslav movement was in Montene¬ 
gro, where the throne was occupied by Petar Njegosh 
from 1830 to 1851. 

GREEK NATIONALISM 

In Greece the new-Hellenic movement wanted to cre¬ 
ate an independent Greek state. That movement had a 
strong appeal in western Europe, and the Greeks had 
a good chance to find outside support. Prince Alex¬ 
ander Ypsilanti raised a rebellion against the Turks 
in 1821, and a genuine Greek insurrection broke out 
simultaneously. Russia seized the opportunity to inter¬ 
vene along with Britain and France, thus accelerating 
the achievement of independence. Instead of merely an 
autonomous status, the independence of Greece had to 
be recognized by the Ottoman Empire in the Treaty of 
Adrianople in 1829. The treaty confirmed the autono¬ 
mous position of the Danubian principalities and rec¬ 
ognized the autonomy of Serbia. 

POLISH, UKRAINIAN, AND CZECH 
NATIONALISM 

In former Poland an insurrection against Russian rule 
broke out in November 1830. Under Czar Alexan¬ 
der I, the Poles were deeply disappointed. Alexander’s 
promises proved impossible to fulfill. The tension 
increased when Alexander died in 1825. His succes¬ 
sor, Nicholas I, considered the parliamentary regime of 
Poland incompatible with the Russian autocratic form 
of government. Hence the Poles rose in defense of their 
constitution, and the struggle ended in a Russian vic¬ 
tory. The uprising saw participation in the Lithuanian 
and Ruthenian regions contributing to the rise of Lithu¬ 
anian and Ukrainian nationalism. 

The Ukrainian movement was influenced by the ris¬ 
ing ideology of Pan-Slavism. In contrast to the Poles, 
the Ukrainians claimed cultural autonomy rather than 
independence. Such ideas belonged to the group that 
founded the Brotherhood of Saints Cyril and Methodius 
in 1846. The name indicates its ideas of Slavic solidar¬ 
ity on religious grounds and its cultural character. But 
it was also dedicated to the idea of national freedom. 
In Russia’s Baltic provinces, the local self-government 
favored the small German upper class. There was a 
separation between these German Balts and the Latvian 
and Estonian peasant population, but among both non- 
German groups, a cultural revival emerged during the 


first half of the 19th century. The movement began with 
the study of folklore and the appearance of newspapers 
in the native tongues. 

The same change from cultural to political nation¬ 
alism can be found in the Austrian Empire. Since 1830, 
the Matice ceska (Czech mother) encouraged the use 
of the Czech language, thereby reviving national tradi¬ 
tions in opposition to Austria. Czech writers of Slovak 
origin contributed to the revival of those Slavs who 
had never experienced independent states, like the Slo¬ 
venes and the Slovaks. Playing the various nationali¬ 
ties against one another, the government used Czech 
officials in Polish Galicia and welcomed the antago¬ 
nism between the Magyars and the other groups in 
Hungary. Hungarian nationalism, too, made rapid 
progress. The Hungarian Diet prescribed instruction in 
the Magyar language in the schools of Croatia. Croat 
nationalism was more alarmed by the pressure coming 
from Budapest than by the centralization being pro¬ 
moted in Vienna. The idea of Yugoslav unity became 
popular when the writer Ljudevit Gaj propagated the 
Illyrian movement. 

HABSBURG MONARCHY 

Another crisis began with a Polish insurrection direct¬ 
ed against all three partitioning powers. Fighting start¬ 
ed on May 9, 1848, and the insurrectionary forces had 
to capitulate. A violent anti-Polish reaction followed. 
In Austria, too, the Polish question was reopened, 
and concessions were made. When Polish activity was 
transferred to the eastern part of Galicia, the Austrian 
government favored the claim of the Ruthenians. The 
whole province was again subject to strict control by 
the central authorities. 

During the 1848 Revolution Bohemia was invited 
to send representatives to the Frankfurt parliament, 
but the invitation was declined by historian and new 
Czech leader Frantisek Palacky. When a revolution 
broke out in Vienna in March 1848, there seemed to 
be hope of cooperation among peoples who antici¬ 
pated that their national rights would receive con¬ 
sideration under a liberal constitution. The Slavic 
Congress opened in Prague on June 2, 1848, and del¬ 
egates met to represent their constituents’ desire that 
a reorganization of the Habsburg dynasty would give 
them a chance for freedom. In the end, the congress 
was disbanded. A constituent assembly drafted a 
constitution that would satisfy the claims of the vari¬ 
ous nationalities. Self-government was provided for 
each of the historic lands of the monarchy. Although 
constructive, these ideas never materialized. 
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The Slavs, though a majority in the Habsburg mon¬ 
archy, were not the only group that had to be taken into 
consideration. Any change in authority was met with 
opposition between the historic concept of Hungary 
and the aspirations of the non-Magyar nationalities. 
They were afraid of the Magyar leaders and were not 
prepared to recognize the equality of all nationalities. 
The Slavs and the Croats were the strongest opponents 
of the Hungarian Revolution. Fearing for Croatia’s tra¬ 
ditional autonomy, the Croat army crushed the Mag¬ 
yars. Even the occupation of Budapest in early 1849 
did not put an end to the Magyar resistance. They 
decided to dethrone the Habsburgs, and in April 1849 
declared Hungary’s independence. The Magyars had to 
fight both the Austrians and the Russians because the 
emperor had enlisted Russian aid. Attacked by supe¬ 
rior forces, the Hungarians had to surrender in August 
1849. For their uprising and resistance, the Hungari¬ 
ans were ruthlessly punished. The non-Magyar nation¬ 
alities were equally disappointed; even Croatia lost its 
autonomy. Only the Poles made some progress toward 
independence. 

ROMANIAN INDEPENDENCE AND 
UNIFICATION 

In 1853 the Crimean War started as one more conflict 
between Turkey and Russia. The next year, France and 
Britain came to Turkey’s aid. The matter of Russia pro¬ 
tecting the Christians in Turkey was connected with 
the problem of the liberation of the Balkan peoples. 
In the wake of its defeat in the Crimean War, it turned 
out that Russia was less weakened than the Ottoman 
Empire was. At the 1856 peace conference in Paris, 
only the Romanians made their problems known. The 
sultan had to enlarge the autonomy of both Romanian 
principalities. 

The delayed unification of the two Danubian prin¬ 
cipalities seemed a prerequisite for a fully indepen¬ 
dent Romanian state. In 1858 Moldavia and Walla- 
chia received the right to choose their own princes. 
The choice of the same prince by both of them ended 
their separation in 1859. But even then, Romania was 
far from including all Romanian populations, which 
remained partly under Austrian and Russian rule, 
while the principality (and Serbia) remained under 
Ottoman suzerainty. Serbia was going through a cri¬ 
sis because of the feud of the two dynasties, and as a 
result of this, Obrenovich returned to power in 1858. 
He resumed the idea of cooperation with the other 
Balkan peoples. Despite his assassination in 1868, his 
policy was continued. 


POLISH UPRISING 

Another Polish insurrection broke out in January 1863. 
As early as 1860 patriotic demonstrations had cre¬ 
ated tension. The independence movement created a 
National Committee that decided to arm the peasants 
in preparation for the planned uprising. Russian coun¬ 
termeasures hastened the outbreak of the insurrection. 
It found support in Lithuania, while it proved impos¬ 
sible to win the Ukrainian peasants, and the uprising 
was quickly crushed. Poland was turned into another 
Russian province. Even more complete was the elimina¬ 
tion of everything Polish in historic Lithuania. The Rus¬ 
sians decided to stop the national movement among the 
Lithuanians by forcing them to use the Russian alpha¬ 
bet. Thus Lithuanian nationalism developed in Prussia, 
which did not consider its Lithuanian minority danger¬ 
ous. The Poles had no similar opportunities, but instead 
they found possibilities for cultural progress in Austria. 
The Habsburg dynasty officially promoted Catholi¬ 
cism, which was an advantage for the Poles. In spite of 
the Polish presence in Galicia, the Ruthenian popula¬ 
tion of that province also found conditions favorable to 
national development. 

DUAL MONARCHY 

The reorganization of Austria took place with an 1867 
compromise with Hungary and the establishment of 
basic laws determining the constitution of the Aus¬ 
trian part of what was now a dual monarchy. Franz 
Josef, Emperor of Austria, admitted the difficulties 
of ruling a multinational state in which non-Germans 
constituted about three-quarters of the population. 
After the disastrous war of 1866 against Prussia and 
Italy, the emperor tried to federalize the Habsburg 
dynasty. But he was inclined to an intermediary 
solution, fully satisfactory only to the Magyars. In its 
historic boundaries, Hungary was recognized as an 
independent state with its own constitution, parlia¬ 
ment, and government, reducing the ties with Austria 
to the creation of joint ministries for foreign affairs, 
war, and common financial affairs. 

Much less satisfactory was the situation of the 
other nationalities of Hungary. Only the Croats in 1868 
received autonomy in an additional compromise. There 
remained in Croatia an opposition to that settlement. 
Furthermore, the 1867 compromise did not end pres¬ 
sures from other nationalities for equality and inde¬ 
pendence. In Hungary, the Yugoslav movement was 
strengthened by the existence of independent Serbia. 
The South Slavs were in a situation similar to that of 
the Romanians in Transylvania and of the Slovaks and 
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Ruthenians. Neither group had any autonomous rights 
or guarantees of free cultural development. 

A part of the Croats and all the Slovenes, together 
with the Czechs, the Poles, and the Ukrainians of Gali¬ 
cia, and some Romanians, remained under the Austrian 
part of the monarchy. They were disappointed by the 
fact that, unlike Hungary, the other areas of the king¬ 
dom only received provincial autonomy, with equal 
rights for all languages in local administration, the 
courts, and the schools. Even the Poles had to give up 
claims for a real national self-government. Particularly 
opposed to the 1867 settlement were the Czechs. Under 
these conditions, the leadership of the Czech national 
movement passed from the moderate Old Czechs to the 
radical Young Czechs. 

BULGARIAN NATIONALISM 

During the 1870s another Balkan crisis was approach¬ 
ing in connection with the Bulgarian independence 
movement. When the Turks repressed a revolt in 1876 
in Bulgaria, Russia again intervened and made an 
agreement with Austria and Hungary. The Balkan Pen¬ 
insula was divided into autonomous states, and both 
Austria and Hungary were promised some rewards in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. The conflict ended in a complete 
victory for Russia, allied with all Balkan nations. In the 
Peace Treaty of San Stefano, signed on March 3, 1878, 
Romania, Serbia, and Montenegro were declared fully 
independent, and a large Bulgarian state was created. 
The borders, however, conflicted with the aspirations of 
other Balkan peoples. Alarmed at this extension of Rus¬ 
sia’s influence, European leaders met to discuss bound¬ 
aries at an international congress held in Berlin, where 
the Peace of San Stefano was completely revised. 

The disappointment felt by the Bulgarians con¬ 
vinced them that Russia was their only protector. Ser¬ 
bia and Romania became independent principalities. In 
Bulgaria, Alexander of Battenberg, the nephew of the 
Russian czar, was chosen as prince. There was a strong 
movement for real independence, both in the princi¬ 
pality and in the Turkish province of Eastern Rumelia. 
These incompatible policies led to inevitable clashes in 
which Alexander proved unpredictable. The union of 
Eastern Rumelia with Bulgaria was finally achieved in 
1885. Battenberg’s replacement by Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg in 1887 strengthened German and Austro- 
Hungarian influence in Bulgaria. 

In the 1878 Berlin Congress, Austria was granted 
the provisional right to occupy Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
That acquisition introduced almost 2 million Orthodox 
and Muslims into the Habsburg realm. This was a blow 


to Serbia, which had hoped to gain these provinces with 
their predominantly Serbian population. Nevertheless, 
after 1878 Serbia pursued a pro-Austrian policy under 
Obrenovich, who proclaimed himself king of Serbia in 
1882. When he declared war on Bulgaria in 1885 after 
Bulgaria’s occupation of Eastern Rumelia, Serbia was 
defeated. After securing Thessaly from Turkey in 1881, 
Greece fought another war against the Ottoman Empire 
in 1897 that only brought minor remedies regarding the 
Thessalian frontier. 

ONGOING NATIONALISTIC CONFLICT 

It was not until the 1905 revolution that Europe real¬ 
ized the importance of nationalism within the Russian 
Empire. Before that crisis, the dissatisfaction of the non- 
Russian minorities did not appear be serious. In the 
czarist empire, the Russian majority seemed immense 
because the Ukrainians and the White Russians were 
not official nationalities. However, the larger non-Rus¬ 
sian ethnic groups made steady progress in their national 
consciousness. The Byelorussians, the Ukrainians, and 
other nationalities formed a belt of foreign elements 
along Russia’s western frontier. Russia kept even the 
most developed nationalities under strict control. Even 
the Poles had to postpone their hopes for liberation, 
focusing instead on economic and social progress. 

In the Baltic, the Estonians and the Latvians 
emerged in opposition to Russification. Landmark 
events in the rise of Estonian nationalism included the 
compilation of the national epic ( Kalevipoeg , published 
1857-61) and a later collection of popular traditions. 
Similarly, the Latvians created their own epic (Lacple- 
sis) and started a collection of popular songs. The 
Lithuanian national renaissance was different because 
a medieval tradition of independence could be evoked. 
A new tendency arose that disregarded the tradition of 
the former Polish-Lithuanian Union and based Lithu¬ 
anian nationalism on ethnic and linguistic grounds. 
Writing in the Lithuanian language was making prog¬ 
ress despite restrictions imposed by the Russian gov¬ 
ernment. Lithuania’s nationalism, however, carried no 
clearly expressed political aim. 

Discouraged by Russia’s imperialism, many Slavs 
looked with hope to the Habsburg monarchy, where the 
problem of nationalities was continually discussed in an 
entirely different spirit from that in the czarist empire. 
The nationalities of Austria and Hungary were divid¬ 
ed into two groups—nations that were living entirely 
within the monarchy and those with smaller fragments 
in other nations. As for the latter, an additional distinc¬ 
tion should be made between minorities attracted by an 
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independent nation on the other side of the border (as 
within the Serbs and the Romanians) and those who 
had no nation of their own at all (as in the case of the 
Poles and the Ukrainians). 

The Hungarians, fearful of Slavic influence, were 
invested in the future of the Dual Monarchy, in which 
they enjoyed a privileged position. After 1876 the trend 
toward Magyarization of all non-Magyar nationalities 
became even stronger. Even Croatia’s autonomy was 
hardly respected. The controversies between Magyars 
and Croats were a special danger because they opened 
the question of Yugoslav authority. Despite old rivalries 
that separated Catholic Croats and Orthodox Serbs, 
the movement toward Yugoslav unity made progress. 
There was unrest among these southern Slavs that was 
exacerbated by influences from the independent states 
of Serbia and Montenegro. Any concession to the Yugo¬ 
slavs meant a revival of the Czech claims for a restora¬ 
tion of their historic statehood. 

In the Balkans, but not in east-central Europe, the 
19th century saw the formation of several independent 
states. A first period between 1800 and 1830 brought 
some national liberation during the first Balkan revolu¬ 
tions against Ottoman rule. Next came a long period 
(lasting from 1830-78) of political and social develop¬ 
ment, while a third phase saw the inclusion of the Bal¬ 
kan peoples into the European power play during the 
age of imperialism between 1878 and 1903. 

The development of a national consciousness of all 
these peoples varied according to the different politi¬ 
cal and social conditions prevailing in the respective 
regions. National consciousness, formerly limited to 
the upper strata of society, penetrated into the lower 
classes. Considerable political development occurred 
under Habsburg rule. As the Ottoman Empire weak¬ 
ened in the 19th century, the Balkan nations began 
to reemerge, though their independence was compro¬ 
mised as they became pawns for competing Europe¬ 
an powers. Revolutionary risings were frequent under 
the Ottomans and, as far as the Poles are concerned, 
in the czarist empire. 

All these processes had both nationalistic and agrar¬ 
ian elements. The former aimed primarily at the organi¬ 
zation of national states, while the latter was marked by 
endeavors to get rid of foreign landlords. The Balkan 
people, up to the eve of World War I, profited from 
the Ottoman Empire’s notorious weakness. The non- 
German Habsburg peoples in the Austrian part of that 
empire were awarded some degree of cultural autono¬ 
my, while in Hungary only the Magyars reached their 
goal of a practically autonomous state. The Russians 


faced a massive wave of Russification after the disas¬ 
trous failure of several Polish uprisings. The final elim¬ 
ination of all political freedom through and after the 
partitions of Poland between 1772 and 1795 struck a 
nation with such a long tradition of independence that 
the divided Polish territories remained throughout the 
19th century a permanent center of unrest. Neverthe¬ 
less, non-Russian people made considerable progress in 
cultural, social, and economic matters, thereby prepar¬ 
ing the way for their independence after 1918. 

See also Greek War of Independence; Poland, parti¬ 
tions of; Polish revolutions. 
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Banerji, Surendranath 

(1848-1925) Indian statesman 

Surendranath Banerji (also Banerjea, Banerjee) was one 
of the creators of modern India and a staunch propo¬ 
nent of an autonomous Indian nation within the British 
Commonwealth. He was born in Calcutta to a Brahman 
family and, after earning his B.A. in English literature in 
Calcutta, traveled to London in 1869 to take the exami¬ 
nation to join the Indian Civil Service. (This examina¬ 
tion was not offered in India until 1921.) He achieved 
a high score but was disqualified over a misunderstand¬ 
ing about his age. When this was clarified, he received 
an appointment for three years, until he was dismissed 
for a minor rule infraction. Banerji later recalled that 
these early experiences demonstrated to him the essen¬ 
tial injustice of British rule and the powerlessness of the 
Indian people under it. 

Banerji returned to India to work as a journalist 
and educator, and in 1876 founded the Indian Associa¬ 
tion, the first nationalist political association in Bengal 
(an area now divided between northeastern India and 
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Bangladesh). The aim of this association was to encour¬ 
age Indians of different religious backgrounds to work 
together, although it was never entirely successful. The 
Indian Association did, however, serve as the vehicle for 
India’s nationalist movement and attracted ambitious 
members of the Indian middle and upper classes (like 
Banerji himself) who sought greater political and eco¬ 
nomic opportunities. In 1879 Banerji purchased a news¬ 
paper, The Bengalee, which he edited for 40 years. This 
paper served as a mouthpiece for the Indian Nationalist 
movement and had the highest circulation of any Indian 
weekly paper of its time. 

Banerji was an effective political speaker and was 
twice elected president of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. He advocated moderation and the achievement of 
reforms through the political process, and he believed 
the goal of British policy should be for eventual self- 
government for India. He also argued that India should 
have a constitution similar to that of Canada and 
that basic civil rights such as habeas corpus should be 
ensured. Banerji was knighted in 1921 and accepted the 
post of minister of local self-government in Bengal. His 
moderate political views were not always popular with 
the local populace, and after defeat in 1924 by a more 
radical Swaraj (independence party) candidate, Banerji 
retired from public life to write his memoirs, published 
in 1925 as A Nation in the Making. 

See also Brahmo and Arya Samaj. 
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Banks of the United States, First 
and Second 

Between 1791 and 1836, two federally chartered banks, 
both headquartered in Philadelphia, helped the United 
States manage its national wealth and regulate eco¬ 
nomic activity. Always controversial, each bank in turn 


faced major political and managerial obstacles. When 
Andrew Jackson denied the Second Bank a new char¬ 
ter, America’s experiment with central banking ended, 
not to be restored until the 20th century. 

In 1790 Treasury Secretary Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton submitted to Congress what he believed would 
be a permanent solution to the young nation’s shaky 
finances. His proposed national bank unleashed deep- 
rooted anxieties about the use and abuse of money and 
newer concerns for legitimacy. The recently ratified 
Constitution gave little guidance on monetary issues. 
Thomas Jefferson, then secretary of state, was one of 
many Americans who believed that only specie—gold 
and silver coins—was honest. Paper notes and financial 
instruments could be (and were) used to cheat honest 
people while enriching corrupt businessmen and spec¬ 
ulators. Creation of a powerful national bank raised 
tensions between North and South, farmers and mer¬ 
chants, debtors and creditors. Some feared that Europe¬ 
an investors would use the bank to undermine national 
independence. 

After a secret meeting at which Hamilton agreed to 
a plan creating a capital district near Virginia, the First 
Bank of the United States won a 20-year charter from 
a regionally split Congress. Opening in 1791, it was 
both a private, profit-making corporation and a gov¬ 
ernment agency. Five of the bank’s 25 directors were 
presidential nominees requiring Senate confirmation. 
The bank’s public duties included issuing paper money, 
collecting federal taxes, and paying federal debts, all 
on behalf of the Treasury. 

Although President Jefferson never welcomed 
this powerful institution, he generally worked with it 
harmoniously. Meanwhile, privately held and state- 
chartered banks proliferated. Under pressure from 
local interests, especially after Jefferson’s 1803 Foui- 
siana Purchase, the bank authorized eight regional 
branches. In this era of slow travel and communica¬ 
tions, this posed a problem of central oversight and 
led to a scandal for the Second Bank. 

As the largest U.S. corporation, the bank was a 
lightning rod for political attacks. When the bank’s 
charter expired in 1811, it failed by one vote in each 
house to win renewal. President James Madison’s dis¬ 
trust of banking, added to denunciations by competing 
state banks and the enmity of important businessmen, 
helped kill the First Bank as the War of 1812 loomed. 

While British troops attacked Washington and 
other important sites, the Treasury struggled to finance 
the war and protect the economy. Many of the nation’s 
200 state and regional banks issued paper currency of 
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dubious value; some banks failed. At war’s end, Madi¬ 
son called for a new bank, as did House Speaker Henry 
Clay, who had helped kill the first one. In 1816 the Sec¬ 
ond Bank of the United States won a 20-year charter 
and soon opened in a new Philadelphia location. 

Organized on the same public-private lines as the 
previous bank, the Second Bank had a rocky start. 
During the panic of 1819, it abruptly curtailed lend¬ 
ing, harming its reputation. In the Baltimore branch, a 
group of officials, including cashier James McCulloch, 
embezzled more than 1 million dollars. Ironically, 
McCulloch also figured in a major 1819 victory for the 
bank. Maryland, at the behest of its state banks, had 
imposed a tax on the federal bank’s local operations. 
In its unanimous McCulloch v. Maryland decision, the 
Supreme Court declared the bank to be a “necessary 
and proper” use of federal power and forbade state 
taxation. 

In 1823 Philadelphian Nicholas Biddle was pro¬ 
moted to the bank’s presidency and began reshaping 
its oversight mission and role in the economy. Gener¬ 
ally considered a banking success, although he lacked 
business training, Biddle would fail politically, as his 
arrogance and restrictive policies collided with the fiscal 
exuberance of an era of explosive growth. 

Andrew Jackson was steeped in Jeffersonian ideals 
of agrarian republicanism. He opposed public debt, 
paper money, and federally financed improvements. 
The president’s intentions toward the bank vacillated. 
He reappointed Biddle yet called the bank a “hydra of 
corruption” in his first message to Congress. Jackson’s 
inner circle, including New York political mastermind 
Martin Van Buren, had additional reasons for undercut¬ 
ting Biddle’s bank. A rivalry for banking predominance 
pitted New York City and Philadelphia. Elsewhere, 
Jacksonian entrepreneurs and speculators seethed over 
Biddle’s efforts to curb credit and restrain inflation. 

In 1832, a presidential election year, Biddle made a 
serious political error. He allowed anti-Jackson political 
leaders, including Henry Clay, to persuade him to force 
Jackson’s hand by pressing for charter renewal four 
years early. Congress passed the extension but could 
not override the president’s July veto, the first signifi¬ 
cant veto in U.S. history. In his fiery message, Jackson 
called the bank an enemy of “the humble members of 
society—the farmers, mechanics, and laborers.” 

Easily beating Clay to win a second term, Jack- 
son was not content to allow the bank to complete its 
remaining years. By the fall of 1833 Treasury Secre¬ 
tary Roger B. Taney (later Supreme Court Chief Jus¬ 
tice) had found ways to transfer government deposits 


from the bank to so-called “pet” banks that supported 
Jacksonian initiatives. By 1836, when the bank ceased 
to exist, deposits had been moved to 91 of the nation’s 
600 banks. 

The death of the Second Bank of the United States 
was not the only cause of the orgy of lending, specula¬ 
tion, and bank failure that fed the panic of 1837, but it 
was an important factor. Financial and political battles 
over gold or silver, greenbacks or hard currency, roiled 
the 19th century, fueling populism after the Civil War. 
Centralized banking did not reemerge until a Federal 
Reserve banking system was established in 1913 under 
President Woodrow Wilson. 

See also financial panics in North America; politi¬ 
cal PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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baroque culture in Latin America 

The term baroque —originally a pejorative label mean¬ 
ing “absurd” or “grotesque”—is used to designate the 
artistic style that flourished in Europe and abroad in 
the 17th and early 18th centuries. The baroque influ¬ 
ence reached Latin America in the mid-17th century 
and continued to make its presence felt long after 
1750, the year conventionally given as the end of the 
baroque movement in Europe. The artistic movement, 
which originated in Rome in tandem with the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation, emphasized vigorous movement 
and emotional intensity. Baroque works were typically 
characterized by a highly ornamental style and extensive 
use of decorative detail. Given the movement’s roots 
in the Counter-Reformation, it comes as little surprise 
that most (though certainly not all) baroque art served 
a religious purpose. Life-sized images aimed to capture 
the emotional states of their subjects (typically biblical 
figures), so that viewers could connect with the subject 
on an emotional level. On major holy days, religious 
statues, often dressed in ornamental garments, were 
paraded through the streets of Latin American cities. 

While Latin American culture was clearly influ¬ 
enced by European styles and aesthetic ideals, Latin 
American baroque was by no means a mere duplicate of 
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European artistic forms. Baroque music was general¬ 
ly more lively and less technically complex in a Latin 
American context than it was in Europe. European 
innovations in the visual arts were selectively appropri¬ 
ated and transformed to suit a very different context. 
The result was a hybridization of European, Indian, and 
African cultural influences. Many baroque churches in 
Latin America, for example, include detailed carvings 
and other ornamentation that incorporate elements 
of indigenous spiritual beliefs and practices. Similarly, 
paintings and sculptures from the baroque era often 
portray their subjects clad in the native garments or 
situated in surroundings suggestive of the local climate 
and geography. The biblical scenes found in the inte¬ 
rior of the San Francisco Church in Santa Fe de Bogota, 
Colombia, for example, depict biblical figures in a rich 
tropical environment. 

Some of the finest examples of Latin American 
baroque art and architecture can be seen in the work 
of Antonio Francisco Lisboa, known more popularly 
as O Aleijadinho (the “Little Cripple”). This Brazilian 
sculptor and architect’s masterpieces include baroque 
churches in Sao Joao del Rei and Ouro Preto, as well 
as the statuary (most famously the Twelve Prophets 
carved out of soapstone) at the Sanctuary of Bom Jesus 
do Matozinho in Congonhas do Campo. Aleijadinho’s 
work, some of which he produced in the early years of 
the 19th century, serves as a reminder of the inapplica¬ 
bility of rigid periodization of artistic styles in the Latin 
American context. 

The decades following independence witnessed a 
backlash against baroque culture among educated elites 
in Latin America. The movement for political inde¬ 
pendence had been inspired in large part by European 
Enlightenment ideals, and it was to European—and 
particularly to French neoclassicist—ideals that the Cre¬ 
ole elites turned for a cultural model on which to base 
their newly independent societies. On a more popular 
level, however, devotional art and pageantry and other 
expressions of popular culture continued to demon¬ 
strate a taste for theatricality and ornamentation char¬ 
acteristic of baroque culture well into the 19th century 
and beyond. In fact, the enduring presence of baroque 
aesthetic norms can still be observed in Latin American 
cultural expression. 

Further reading: Baily, Gauvin Alexander. Art of Colonial 
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Beecher family 

U.S. ministers and reformers 

Bestriding the 19th century, members of the large and 
well-educated New England-based family headed by 
patriarch Lyman Beecher would play crucial roles in 
the development of American Protestant theology, 
women’s education, and the abolition of slavery. 
Daughter Harriet Beecher Stowe’s antislavery best 
seller, Uncle Tom’s Cabin , was credited with helping 
to spark the American Civil War; her elder sister, 
Catharine, reinvented women’s household work as 
home economics. Their brother Henry Ward Beech¬ 
er was one of America’s most successful preachers 
before the scandalous 1875 adultery trial that almost 
destroyed him. 

Born in 1775 to a long line of Connecticut black¬ 
smiths, Lyman Beecher studied at Yale College and was 
ordained a Congregationalist minister in 1798. At a time 
when the staunch Puritanism of early New England was 
giving way to Unitarianism and transcendentalism, 
Lyman Beecher clung to the harsher beliefs of the First 
Great Awakening. He would enjoy national fame and 
weather severe disapproval during ministerial postings 
in Hartford, Boston, and Cincinnati, where he was 
preacher, professor, and president of the fledgling Lane 
Theological Seminary. A stern but loving father, Lyman 
Beecher was deeply involved in the religious and profes¬ 
sional lives of his 11 children by two marriages. He saw 
all seven of his sons become clergymen before he died 
in 1863. 

His eldest child, Catharine, lost her fiance, a prom¬ 
ising mathematician, in a shipwreck and devoted her 
life thereafter to female education. Beginning in 1823 
when she established the Hartford Female Seminary 
(soon hiring sister Harriet as a teacher), Catharine 
advocated an expanded academic curriculum for 
girls and helped make teaching an honored career for 
women at a time when men still dominated education. 
Her 1841 Treatise on Domestic Economy was a huge suc¬ 
cess, endowing women’s work with scientific rigor. In 
1850 she founded Milwaukee Female College, where 
young women were trained systematically to become 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe, her father, Lyman, and her brother Henry 
Ward. The Beechers were prominent abolitionists and reformers. 


respected homemakers. Yet she continued, despite 
her own independent achievements, to proclaim male 
superiority at a time when other women were begin¬ 
ning to agitate for equality. 

Harriet recalled stories of cruelty she heard as a 
child and developed a keen understanding of slavery 
and racism as a wife and mother in Cincinnati, on the 
border between free Ohio and slave Kentucky. Mov¬ 
ing back east in 1850 with her theology professor 
husband, Calvin Stowe, she became keenly aware of 
the uproar over the just-enacted Fugitive Slave Law. 
Inspired by events and encouraged by family mem¬ 
bers, Harriet began writing. The first installment of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was published in a tiny periodical 
on June 5, 1851. When the entire novel appeared the 
next year, millions of copies were sold. The book was 
an international moral and literary triumph despite 
hate letters from Southerners, one possibly containing 
the severed ear of a slave. Harriet wrote more best sel¬ 
lers in a long writing career; none would approach the 
impact of Uncle Tom. 

Her younger brother, Henry Ward, first resisted a 
religious vocation, but having yielded to his father’s 
dearest wish, became a huge success. After eight years 
ministering in malarial Indianapolis, where his cau¬ 
tious antislavery sermons sometimes put him in harm’s 
way, Henry was invited to lead a new Congregational 
church in Brooklyn, New York. This “bully” pulpit 
was well paid, prestigious, and a place where the elo¬ 


quent Henry could gain national attention. Unlike 
Lyman, Henry was no Calvinist. God’s love, not God’s 
implacable wrath, infused his sermons. 

Soon, Henry was a celebrity, drawing huge Sunday 
crowds. He counseled temperance, denounced America’s 
Mexican War, and took up collections to free slaves, 
although he long resisted abolitionism and remained 
patronizing toward African Americans’ potential for full 
citizenship. After the Civil War, he supported women’s 
suffrage, despite opposition from his wife and his sister 
Catharine. 

Preacher, writer, novelist, and journalist, Henry 
almost lost it all when Theodore Tilton, one of his 
closest associates, accused the minister of an adulter¬ 
ous affair with his wife, Elizabeth. It was almost cer¬ 
tainly true and may not have been Henry’s only affair. 
He denied it steadfastly; Mrs. Tilton kept changing 
her story. The trial lasted almost six months, ending 
with the jury voting nine to three to acquit. Tarnished, 
Henry resumed his career on the national lecture cir¬ 
cuit, raking in high appearance fees. In later years, 
he condemned labor unions but stood up for Native 
Americans and Jewish immigrants. 

The offspring of Lyman Beecher, through both 
achievements and mistakes, played a major role in 
transforming their America. Leading the way to more 
socially conscious religious practices, they also helped 
destroy slavery and elevated women’s roles, foreshad¬ 
owing greater changes to come. 

Further reading: Rugoff, Milton. The Beechers: An Ameri¬ 
can Family in the Nineteenth Century. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1981; White, Barbara A. The Beecher Sisters. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2003. 
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Berlin, Congress of (1878) 

The Congress of Berlin in July 1878 was held in response 
to nationalistic revolts against Ottoman Turks in the 
Balkans between 1875 and 1877. In 1875 the peasants 
of Bosnia had rebelled against their Turkish landlords, 
bringing fellow Slavic states such as Serbia and Mon¬ 
tenegro to their aid. Although the Turks defeated the 
Serbians and Montenegrins, the Balkan conflagration 
spread to Bulgaria, where the population rose in revolt 
against Turkish rule. The atrocities perpetuated against 
Bulgarian insurgents—real, imagined, and exaggerat¬ 
ed—had an impact on public opinion in Europe. 
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In the wake of these revolts, Pan-Slavic sentiment 
supported Russian intervention to come to the rescue 
of their Orthodox coreligionists and Slavic brothers. 
They went to war in the summer of 1877 and, early 
in 1878 after vigorous Turkish resistance, forces were 
approaching Constantinople, the Ottoman capital. The 
Turks then signed the Treaty of San Stefano. Under 
those terms Serbia and Romania became officially inde¬ 
pendent (they had long enjoyed de facto sovereignty), 
and Montenegro had its independence confirmed. 

It was the fear of other powerful nations, espe¬ 
cially Austria and Great Britain, that led to the assem¬ 
bly of the congress. The Treaty of San Stefano had, in 
fact, been made because these powers had threatened 
to intervene. Austria had moved troops to the border 
of Romania, where it could strike at the flank of Rus¬ 
sian troops if necessary, and the British fleet entered 
the straits adjacent to Constantinople so as to bom¬ 
bard Constantinople if Russia attempted to take it. 
This concern was related to the Eastern Question, 
which dealt with control of the Strait, including access 
to the Dardenelles (which controlled the route between 
the Black Sea), the Mediterranean, and the Bosphorus 
(the link between Asia and Europe). The decline of 
Turkey, the ruler of the Straits, had aroused fear and 
uncertainty regarding the future of these important 
passageways. When the British noted that Russia’s 
entrance into Constantinople would be cause for war, 
the Treaty of San Stefano was signed. 

Without regard for the anxiety of other European 
powers, Russia dictated the treaty to create a huge 
Bulgaria that not only included Bulgaria proper but 
most of Macedonia from the Aegean to the Serbian bor¬ 
der. Other Turkish areas were taken (with the excep¬ 
tion of Albania), and Russia annexed territories that 
it had conquered in the Caucasus. Austria and Italy 
were opposed to the treaty, and Britain feared that Rus¬ 
sian dominance of the Straits would endanger British 
dominance in the Mediterranean and the route to India. 
Other Balkan states such as Greece and Serbia opposed 
the creation of a large Bulgaria, and Romania resented 
the loss of all of Bessarabia to Russia and part of its 
southern province of Dobruja to Bulgaria. 

German Chancellor Otto von Bismarck realized 
his carefully constructed system of alliances would be 
torn asunder, so he invited Russia, Great Britain, and 
Austria to a German-hosted conference held in Berlin. 
The results of this Congress of Berlin (also attended by 
France and Italy) were much less favorable to Russia, 
which had to give back some of the territory it had won 
in the Caucasus. In effect, Bismarck supported Austria 


over fellow Russian member in the Three Emperors’ 
League of Austria, Germany, and Russia. The Bulgaria 
of San Stefano was split into three parts. Eastern Rume- 
lia, the southeastern section, received a Christian gov¬ 
ernor but remained under the military and police con¬ 
trol of the Turks (in 1885 it was annexed to Bulgaria). 
The north was made a virtually independent monar¬ 
chy under a king (and in 1908 its independence was 
declared), and the rest, including Macedonia, was given 
back to the Turks. 

Other changes took place. Greece received Thes¬ 
saly to the north; Great Britain received Cyprus as a 
protectorate; and Austria received the provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina as protectorates. The result 
of the Congress of Berlin was ultimately negative. 
Although Benjamin Disraeli, British prime minister, 
informed the Turks that they had been given breathing 
space, he also cynically observed that he doubted that 
they would take it. He was correct in that assumption. 
Russia became estranged from Germany’s ally, Austria, 
and closer to France, Germany’s greater enemy. Aus¬ 
tria’s acquisition of Bosnia and Herzegovina infuriated 
the Serbs who began a campaign for the territory that 
ultimately led to World War I when the heir to the Aus¬ 
trian throne was assassinated in Sarajevo, the capital 
of Bosnia. 

See also Balkan and East European Insurrections; 
British East India Company. 

Further reading: Anderson, Matthew. The Eastern Question, 
1774-1923. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1966; Jelavich, 
Barbara. History of the Balkans. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983; -. Russia’s Balkan Entangle¬ 

ment, 1806-1914. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1991; Meeker, Michael. A Nation of Empire: The Ottoman 
Legacy of Turkish Modernity. Berkeley: University of Cali¬ 
fornia Press, 2002; Sontag, R. J. European Diplomatic His¬ 
tory 1871-1932. New York: Century, 1933. 
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Bismarck, Otto von 

(1815-1898) German statesman 

Otto von Bismarck was born on April 1, 1815, at his 
family’s estate of Schoenhausen in Prussia. The same year, 
Prussia became again the most important country in Ger¬ 
many when its army under Field Marshal von Bliicher 
would help the British duke of Wellington defeat Napo¬ 
leon I at Waterloo, on June 18, 1815. Bismarck came 
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from the hereditary warrior caste of the Junkers, Prus¬ 
sian nobles who had centuries before formed the cutting 
edge of the campaigns of the Teutonic knights in their 
wars in eastern Europe. At first, Bismarck did not follow 
the traditional Prussian Junker calling into the military, 
but took up legal studies in Hanover, Gottingen, and Ber¬ 
lin. Bismarck showed a disinclination toward the practice 
of law; his interest centered on a career in diplomacy. 

When the wave of revolutions swept throughout 
Europe in 1848, Bismarck was a conservative and 
relieved to see the revolutions largely fail. In France, 
the revolution did succeed, and Napoleon III, the 
nephew of Prussia’s old nemesis Napoleon, was elected 
to power. Nevertheless, Bismarck was not a doctrinaire 
conservative but more of a political pragmatist ready to 
adopt ideas from political liberalism that would benefit 
Prussia. Throughout his career, Bismarck was charac¬ 
terized by this political adaptability, which helped to 
make him the master statesman of his day. 

Bismarck became a rising star in the Prussian 
diplomatic service, which had been the fast track to 
success in the kingdom since the time of Frederick 
the Great, who by his death in 1786 had made the 
comparatively small monarchy one of the great pow¬ 
ers in Europe. He was sent to represent Prussia in 
France in 1862 and in czarist Russia in 1859, two of 
the three countries that could either help—or inhibit— 
Prussian foreign interests. 

The Austrian Empire, as heir to the old Holy 
Roman Empire that Napoleon had destroyed in 
1806, would prove to be the most important diplo¬ 
matic threat to Prussian ambitions. While the Holy 
Roman Empire might be no more, the German Con¬ 
federation existed in its place, and Prussia chafed at 
being subordinate to Austria. In 1851 King Frederick 
William (Friedrich Wilhelm) IV, in recognition of Bis¬ 
marck’s loyalty during the 1848 uprising, appointed 
him to the Diet, or assembly, of the Confederation 
as Prussia’s representative. In one way or the other, 
von Bismarck would remain at the center of German 
affairs for the next four decades. At this time, Britain, 
ruled by Queen Victoria, treated developments in 
Europe, so long as one power did not become too 
powerful, as a second-class interest against those of 
Britain’s developing empire overseas. 

Bismarck made clear from the start that he had lit¬ 
tle liking for letting Austria take the lead in German 
affairs and believed that Prussia should lead instead. 
After serving as Prussia’s minister to France and Russia 
and as Prussia’s representative to the German Federal 
Diet in Frankfurt, he was rewarded with the positions 



Germany’s most notable diplomat, Otto von Bismarck, oversaw 
the unification of Germany under Kaiser Wilhelm I. 


of Prussian foreign minister and prime minister in 1862. 
Well-schooled in diplomacy among the Great Powers, 
he would find politics within Prussia to be an entirely 
different game than the diplomatic game of nations. 
The kings and Bismarck came grudgingly to live with 
the political liberals and to realize that some accommo¬ 
dation with liberalism was needed if the country was to 
be governed at all. 

Bismarck saw the army as the key to Prussia’s future. 
On February 1,1864, a combined Prussian-Austrian army 
swept over the German frontier to invade Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein and the Danish garrison occupying it. In August 
1865 the Convention of Gastein apportioned Holstein 
to Austria and Schleswig to Prussia. Although the situ¬ 
ation seemed resolved, Bismarck secretly hoped for a 
casus belli, a cause of war, with the Austrians. Mutual 
attacks in the parliament of the German Confederation 
between the Prussian and Austrian representatives were 
finally followed by a Prussian invasion of Austrian-held 
Holstein. Open hostilities soon broke out between Prus¬ 
sia and Austria. On July 3, 1866, Prussian command¬ 
er Helmuth von Moltke launched his attack on the 
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Austrians and their Hungarian allies. In the Six Weeks’ 
War, the Prussians and their German allies defeated the 
Austrians and Hungarians. Peace between Prussia and 
Austria came in the Treaty of Prague in August 1866. 

To Bismarck, the defeat of Austria was only a 
means to remove Austria from the German equation— 
to leave Germany’s destiny in Prussian hands. Accord¬ 
ingly, out of the war came the North German Con¬ 
federation, which Bismarck saw as a stepping stone 
to complete Prussian domination of the Germanic 
states. Bavaria, a southern contender for prominence, 
had also been humbled—but not crushed—during the 
Austrian war. With Franz Josef of Austria-Hungary 
removed from the equation, there was only one play¬ 
er on the European scene with plans for Germany: 
Emperor Napoleon III of France. 

Although popularly elected in the wake of the 
French Revolution of 1848, in 1852, Louis- 
Napoleon Bonaparte had seized power in a military 
coup, much as his uncle had done in November 1799. 
Napoleon began to see himself also as the arbiter of 
German affairs, which was something Bismarck could 
not abide. At first, Napoleon desired only territorial 
compensation from Bismarck in return for his neutral¬ 
ity in the Six Weeks’ War. However, when Napoleon 
decided he wanted Luxembourg, Bismarck was able 
to marshall German opposition to French desires on 
German land. 

The flash point, however, came in Spain. There 
was a succession crisis when Queen Isabella II of Spain 
was deposed in 1868. Spain looked for a candidate 
for the throne and decided on a member of the House 
of Hohenzollern —the reigning house of King Wil¬ 
helm I of Prussia. Napoleon feared encirclement, and 
tension rose in both France and Prussia. The Hohen¬ 
zollern candidacy was withdrawn, but Napoleon III 
foolishly kept up the diplomatic pressure to make it 
appear as a clear-cut French triumph. Rather than suf¬ 
fer a strategic blow, Bismarck doctored the infamous 
Ems Telegram to King Wilhelm I to make it appear 
that the French had deliberately tried to humiliate the 
Prussian monarch. 

The end result was predictable. French pride rose 
up, and Napoleon answered with hostility. On July 19 
France declared war on Prussia. By August 1870 France 
and Prussia, backed by the North German Confedera¬ 
tion, began hostilities. From the beginning, the odds 
were in the favor of the Prussians and their allies: In the 
face of their 400,000 troops, Napoleon III only was able 
to muster about half of that number. On September 2, 
1870, Napoleon surrendered to the Germans. With peace 


of a sort in place with France, Bismarck had achieved 
his goal. Germany was united under the new emperor, 
or kaiser, Wilhelm I. Bismarck had no more territorial 
aspirations. Instead, he devoted his career so that the 
new imperial Germany could progress in peace. With 
France militarily neutralized (at least for a time), Bis¬ 
marck devoted his attention to the Austrian Empire, 
the Dual Monarchy, and czarist Russia. Bismarck’s 
goal was essentially to re-create the balance of power 
that had been put in place by the Congress of Vienna, 
which had brought 40 years of peace until Britain and 
France had confronted Russia in the Crimean War of 
1854-56. The peace he sought for imperial Germany 
would also benefit the rest of Europe and became his 
lasting contribution to history. 

Bismarck, the minister-president (prime minister) 
of Prussia and the Iron Chancellor of the German 
Empire, died on July 30, 1898. He did not live to see 
the adventurist policies of Wilhelm II contribute to the 
coming of World War I in August 1914 and the ulti¬ 
mate destruction of the German Empire that he had 
worked so passionately to create and to preserve. 

See also Berlin, Congress of (1878). 
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Bolivar, Simon 

(1783-1830) liberator of South America 

Revered throughout Spanish-speaking Latin America 
as the “Liberator,” whose single-minded determination 
forced Spain to grant independence to South Ameri¬ 
ca’s nascent nation-states in the 1820s, Simon Bolivar 
occupies a singular position as perhaps Latin Ameri¬ 
ca’s greatest patriot and hero. Statues and busts of 
Bolivar grace public plazas across the continent, while 
his contemporary relevance remains readily appar¬ 
ent, as in Venezuela’s Bolivarian revolution, brain¬ 
child of President Hugo Chavez, elected in 1998. This 
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popular reverence contrasts sharply with the contem¬ 
poraneous opinion of Bolivar in the years before his 
death, when many Latin American elites reviled him 
as an autocrat and dictator. His political trajectory 
is the subject of an expansive literature, as his politi¬ 
cal philosophy evolved from a broad republicanism 
and democratic idealism in the early 1800s to an anti¬ 
democratic autocracy and repudiation of republican 
ideals by the late 1820s. Weeks before his death from 
tuberculosis, Bolivar himself expressed his disillusion¬ 
ment and lamented his failure to achieve his vision of 
a politically unified nation-state embracing all of South 
America, when he famously proclaimed: “America is 
ungovernable ... he who serves a revolution ploughs 
the sea.” His lament proved prescient, foreshadowing 
the endemic civil wars that wracked much of the first 
century of Latin American independence. 

Born on July 24, 1783, in Caracas, capital of the 
Provinces of Venezuela of the Viceroyalty of Gran 
Colombia, Simon Bolivar was the son of Juan Vicente 
Bolivar and Maria de la Concepcion Palacios y Blanco, 
one of the most distinguished Creole (American-born 
Spanish) families in the city of 20,000 inhabitants. His 
education was eclectic and unconventional, influenced 
by emergent Enlightenment ideals of republicanism, 
popular sovereignty, and democracy, and by romantic 
notions regarding nature and the arts. As a youth, he 
traveled widely in Europe and North America, con¬ 
tinuing his studies in Madrid, southern France, and 
elsewhere. He married in May 1802 in Madrid and 
eight months later his wife died, a catastrophic per¬ 
sonal event that he later claimed changed the trajec¬ 
tory of his life. “If I had not been left a widower ... I 
should not be General Bolivar, nor the Liberator,” he 
later observed. 

Returning to Europe, in December 1804 he attend¬ 
ed the coronation of Napoleon I in Paris, an event 
that left an enduring impression. He was particu¬ 
larly struck by the popular adoration for the French 
emperor, which he envisioned for himself for liberat¬ 
ing South America from Spanish rule. In August 1805 
on the Monte Sacro on the outskirts of Rome, he sol¬ 
emnly vowed that he would “not rest in body or soul 
till I have broken the chains that bind us to the will of 
Spain.” He would spend the next two decades strug¬ 
gling to fulfill that vow. 

Bolivar’s military campaigns against the Spanish 
armies, culminating in Latin American independence, 
comprise the subject of a vast literature. The evolution 
of his political philosophy can be seen in three key doc¬ 
uments. The first, the Jamaica Letter of September 6, 



A statue of Simon Bolivar, considered the George Washington of 
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1815, offered a critical appraisal of the status of the 
Latin American revolutionary movements and a series 
of predictions regarding Latin America’s future. The 
political views inspiring Bolivar’s Jamaica Letter can be 
characterized as broadly nationalist and republican. The 
second document, a major speech before the Congress 
of Angostura in 1819, evinced far greater emphasis on 
the need for political unity and a strong central execu¬ 
tive. The third document, the Bolivian Constitution of 
1825, represents the acme of Bolivar’s political shift 
toward a belief in a unitary executive and strong central 
state and his fears of civil war and political anarchy. 

Many of his prognostications on Latin America’s 
future proved accurate, most notably the monumental 
difficulties of governing territories with no tradition of 
democracy and shot through with deep divisions of race 
and class. Indeed, throughout his career as the Liberator, 
Bolivar sought to achieve a political revolution, inde¬ 
pendence from Spain, without sparking a social revolu¬ 
tion from below. Remarkably, he largely succeeded. The 
process by which popular memories of Bolivar trans¬ 
formed so dramatically after his death, from a despised 
autocrat to a popular hero and Liberator, represents yet 
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another puzzle in the history of this revered Latin Amer¬ 
ican patriot. 

Further reading: Johnson, John J. Simon Bolivar and Span¬ 
ish American Independence, 1783-1830. Princeton, NJ: Van 
Nostrand Co., 1968; Salcedo-Bastardo, J. L. Bolivar: A Con¬ 
tinent and Its Destiny. Translated by A. McDermott. Atlantic 
Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press, 1977. 
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Bourbon restoration 

During the French Revolution, the French monarchy 
was officially abolished on September 21, 1792, by the 
revolutionary National Convention. With the radical 
Jacobin party of Maximilien Robespierre, Camille Des¬ 
moulins, and Georges Danton in control of the Conven¬ 
tion, King Louis XVI was condemned to death and sent 
to the guillotine on January 21, 1793. His son, whom 
French monarchists considered Louis XVII, died in June 
1795 in prison, either the victim of neglect or beatings 
by his jailors. Although the monarchy in France was 
officially abolished, the Bourbon dynasty continued in 
exile with others who had fled the increasingly radical¬ 
ized revolutionaries. Due to the death of Louis XVII, 
the older brother of Louis XVI, the comte de Provence, 
assumed the title of King Louis XVIII. 

During the early years of the Revolution, the comte 
de Provence participated in the National Assembly, as 
did the other royal princes, the princes of the blood. 
Sensing the growing radicalization of the revolutionar¬ 
ies, however, he fled France in June 1791, at the time 
that Louis XVI and his wife, Marie Antoinette, attempt¬ 
ed to escape, only to be captured by the revolutionaries. 
Luckily, the comte de Provence had taken a different 
route and went to Coblenz. He was undoubtedly one 
of the emigres with whom Louis XVI intrigued during the 
Revolution to help him regain his throne. It was the dis¬ 
covery of Louis XVI’s secret correspondence, deemed 
proof of treason by the radical Jacobins, that was a 
major reason for his execution. 

Throughout the years of the Revolution, the comte 
de Provence pursued his own interests, with little inter¬ 
est in Louis XVI’s safety. The Revolution and the period 
of the Napoleonic Wars were unkind to Louis XVIII, 
when he was compelled to rely on the hospitality of 
other rulers. At the same time, his brother, the comte 
d’Artois, pursued a conflicting plan from his refuge in 
London, thus making the Bourbon dynasty a two-headed 


beast. The comte de Provence remained in Great Britain 
until Napoleon I’s defeat and abdication on April 11, 
1814. Due to the astute negotiations of a diplomat who 
had switched allegiances to the Bourbons, the victori¬ 
ous allies accepted Louis XVIII as king of France. On 
May 2, 1814, he entered Paris in triumph. 

Although he greeted the French people with great 
promises, Louis XVIII alienated the French army. When 
Napoleon escaped from exile on February 26, 1815, 
and landed in France, Louis XVIII knew that the army 
would never support him against Napoleon. So he fled 
to the Austrian Netherlands, and Napoleon trium¬ 
phantly entered Paris on March 20,1815. However, the 
European crowns were determined to keep Napoleon 
from ruling France again. On June 18, 1815, near the 
town of Waterloo in the Austrian Netherlands, Napo¬ 
leon was decisively defeated by the British and Prussian 
armies. Forced to abdicate a second time, Napoleon 
was this time sent away to Saint Helena, far out in the 
Atlantic, where he died in May 1821. The nature of 
Louis XVIII’s rule indicates that he supported absolut¬ 
ism. In 1815 he signed the Holy Alliance with Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia, with the intention of quelling any 
resurgence of the political liberalism that was the stron¬ 
gest legacy of the French Revolution. The Holy Alliance 
was expanded to the Quintuple Alliance in 1822, with 
the addition of England. These European monarchies 
represented a conservative ideology backed by military 
might. 

On September 16, 1824, Louis XVIII died, and the 
crown passed to his brother, the comte d’Artois, who 
assumed the throne as King Charles X. Charles X was a 
very different king than his brother had been. He wanted 
to see a reactionary reconstruction of France. In March 
1830 the liberal Chamber of Deputies, the lower house 
of the French Assembly, passed a vote of no confidence 
on the actions of Charles X’s chief minister, Polignac. In 
response, Charles X dissolved the Chamber and called 
for new elections. But when the new Chamber deputies 
were sworn in, they held the same opposition as the 
one Charles had dissolved. Abandoning any pretext of 
supporting the parliamentary system, on July 26, 1830, 
Charles X issued four drastic decrees. Known as the July 
Ordinances, they dissolved the new Chamber, imposed 
strict censorship of the press, limited voting rights to 
certain favorable groups and businessmen, and called 
for a new election. 

The effect of the July Ordinances was cataclysmic. 
The very next day, revolutionary disturbances broke 
out in Paris. From July 27 to July 29, the revolution¬ 
aries raised barricades in Paris and battled the police 
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and the soldiers. Most soldiers refused to fire on the 
crowd. Charles X, having no desire to go to the guil¬ 
lotine, quickly abdicated and sought refuge, for the 
second time in his life, in England. 

The marquis de Lafayette, who had played impor¬ 
tant roles in both the American Revolution and the 
French Revolution, found a solution to the political cri¬ 
sis. Using his still immense popularity, he offered the 
French people to replace Charles X with Louis-Philippe, 
the due d’Orleans, who had fought with the armies 
of the French Revolution. With the promise that the 
due d’Orleans would respect the charter of 18f4, the 
Chamber of Deputies offered him the crown on August 
7, 1830. Louis-Philippe would now rule France as the 
“citizen king.” 

See also Latin America, Bourbon reforms in. 
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Brahmo and Arya Samaj 

The Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj were two impor¬ 
tant institutions that developed in 19th-century India 
against existing social practices. The impact of the West 
resulted in a social and cultural renaissance in India. To 
regenerate society, it was felt that modern sciences and 
ideas of reason were essential. 

Ram Mohan Roy, occupying a pivotal position in 
the awakening, was the founder of Brahmo Sabha in 
1828, which was known as Brahmo Samaj afterward. 
Roy was an enlightened thinker and well versed in 
Sanskrit, English, and Arabic. An accomplished Vedic 
scholar, he was also a great admirer of Jesus Christ. 
Roy wanted to bring reform to Hindu society, which 
had become stagnant. Evils like the sati (suttee) system 
of self-emolation of widows, child marriage, polyga¬ 
my, and other social ills had crept in. The goal of the 


Brahmo Samaj was to rid Hindu society of evils and 
to practice monotheism. Incorporating the best teach¬ 
ings of other religions, it aimed at a society based on 
reason and the Vedas. A golden age in Vedic society 
had begun. Rajnarain Bose, Debendranath Tagore, 
and Keshab Chandra Sen enriched the Samaj through 
inculcation of novel ideas that aimed at reforming 
Hindu religion and society. Bose used the Hindu scrip¬ 
tures like the Vedas, Upanishads, and the Bhagavad 
Gita as the holy books of the Hindus. 

Debendranath Tagore, the father of Rabindranath 
Tagore, revived the Brahmo Samaj, which had become 
dormant after Roy’s death in 1843. He established the 
branches of the Samaj and spoke out against idol wor¬ 
ship, pilgrimages, and rituals of Hindu society. Mem¬ 
bership of the Samaj continued to rise; from six in 
1829 to 2,000 after 1835. Starting in Bengal, it spread 
to different parts of India. But a schism developed, as 
Debendranath and the older generation did not like the 
radical ideas of Sen, who formed the Brahmo Samaj of 
India in 1866. The older organization was called the 
Adi (original) Brahmo Samaj. 

EMANCIPATION OF HINDU WOMEN 

The crusade of the Brahmo Samaj resulted in the eman¬ 
cipation of Hindu women within the fold of the Samaj. 
The British government passed the Civil Marriage Act 
in 1872, prohibiting child marriage and polygamy, as 
well as the abolition of caste distinctions. When Sen 
violated this act at the time of his daughter’s marriage, 
there was another split in the Brahmo Samaj of India 
in 1878 with the formation of Sadharana (Common) 
Brahmo Samaj by Ananda Mohan Bose and others. 
The Brahmo Samaj had done laudable work in the 
field of education. The urban elite of West and South 
India came under its spell. It remained a sort of guid¬ 
ing spirit for reformed Hindu society. At the time of 
World War I, it had 232 branches in major cities of 
South and Southeast Asia. Apart from the Nobel Lau¬ 
reate Rabindranath Tagore, the Congress presidents 
and nationalist leaders like Surendranath Banerji 
and Bipin Chandra Pal were members in the 19th cen¬ 
tury. 

Swami Dayananda Saraswati founded the Arya 
Samaj in the colonial city of Bombay in 1875, but its 
growth came in the Punjab after the establishment of 
Lahore Arya Samaj three years later. It grew rapidly 
in different parts of India, with provincial braches 
in Uttar Pradesh (1886), Rajasthan (1888), Bengal 
(1889), and Madhya Pradesh (1889). It also spread to 
the British Empire outside of India, especially in South 
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Africa, Fiji, and Mauritius, where people of Indian 
descent lived. 

REMOVAL OF UNTOUCHABILITY 

Dayananda Saraswati was against idolatry, polythe¬ 
ism, ritual, the caste system, the dominance of the 
Brahmans, and the dogmatic practices of Hinduism. 
He launched a crusade for social equality, removal of 
untouchability, and in favor of female education and 
adult, widow, and intercaste marriages. He toured 
India, spreading his message. He promoted Vedic learn¬ 
ing and its sacredness with his slogan, “Go back to the 
Vedas.” His platform, however, was not to be miscon¬ 
strued as encouraging going back to the Vedic times; he 
showed rationality in his approach toward reforms in 
Hinduism. The Vedas were to be interpreted by human 
reason. He also rejected all forms of superstition. He 
was influenced by the intellectual traditions of reason 
and science of the West. 

He translated the Vedas and wrote three impor¬ 
tant books, Satyartba Prakas, Veda-Bhasbya Bhumi- 
ka, and Veda-Bhasbya. Of the Ten Principles of the 
Arya Samaj, the following were paramount: infallibil¬ 
ity of the Vedas, the importance of truth, the welfare 
of others, the promotion of spiritual well-being, and 
contributing one-hundredth of one’s income to the 
Samaj. 

Unlike orthodox Hinduism, the Arya Samaj wel¬ 
comed the Hindu who had embraced other religions 
either of his or her own will or because of force. The 
suddhi (reconversion by ritual purification) generated a 
lot of controversy in the 20th century. Some historians 
believed that the religious program of the Samaj was 
one of the factors responsible for the growth of com- 
munalism. Beginning in the 1890s it was also involved 
in the cow protection movement, leading to widespread 
communal violence. After Saraswati’s death, the Arya 
Samaj became aggressive. It preached supremacy of 
Arya dharma (religion) and contributed to a pan-Hindu 
revivalist movement. 

One of the objectives of the Arya Samaj was the 
spread of education, and it did pioneering work by 
establishing schools and colleges throughout the coun¬ 
try. The Dayanand Anglo-Vedic School opened in 
Lahore in 1886 and was converted to a college three 
years later. The educational campaign of the Samaj cre¬ 
ated a schism in its rank. The orthodox faction held 
the teachings of Dayananda as the creed of the Samaj, 
whereas the liberal group saw him primarily as a reform¬ 
er. After a split in 1893, the orthodox group controlled 
the major branches of the Samaj, including the Arya 


Pratinidhi Sabha. This group emphasized reconverting 
the Hindus through the suddhi. Reviving the Vedic ide¬ 
als, they established Gurukul Kangri at Haradwar in 
1902. The liberal wing concentrated on relief work and 
Dayanand Anglo-Vedic Schools promoted modern cur¬ 
ricula in addition to Indian values. 

The Arya Samaj remained in the forefront of politi¬ 
cal agitation against British colonial rule, and Lala 
Rajpat Rai of the Arya Samaj was an important leader 
of the extremist faction of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. 

See also Aligarh college and movement. 
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Brazil, independence to republic in 

Unlike many Spanish-American countries that fought 
for independence and founded republics thereafter, the 
Portuguese colony of Brazil gained its independence vir¬ 
tually without bloodshed and remained under the same 
royal family that had once ruled the territory from afar. 
Hence Brazilian independence entailed a large degree of 
continuity. The abolition of the monarchy later in the 
19th century represented Brazil’s break with its Euro¬ 
pean past, though the economic and cultural evolutions 
of the first few decades of independence prepared the 
way for political change by profoundly altering Brazil¬ 
ian attitudes and society. 

Napoleon I’s armies disrupted both Iberian mon¬ 
archies; the Portuguese prince, unlike his Spanish 
counterpart, decided to take advantage of his country’s 
overseas holdings and moved the royal family to Bra¬ 
zil in 1807. At Rio de Janeiro, the new capital of the 
Portuguese empire from 1808, Joao became king in his 
own right in 1814, following the death of the men¬ 
tally unstable queen for whom he had served as regent. 
When he became king, Joao proclaimed Brazil a king- 
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dom, equal in status to Portugal. This new standing 
permitted freer trade and led to the creation of various 
institutions in Rio de Janeiro, including a naval acade¬ 
my, a medical school, and Brazil’s first newspaper. Fur¬ 
ther, the new king established a full royal court in Rio, 
complete with 15,000 courtiers, bureaucrats, and aris¬ 
tocratic families who had also accepted exile from Por¬ 
tugal. The Portuguese elites came to Brazil with strong 
senses of entitlement and an appreciation for French 
culture, neither of which had been damaged by the 
Napoleonic conquest of their country. Brazil enjoyed a 
comparatively smooth transformation from exploited 
colony to sovereign country with its own monarch in 
residence. 

Not all Brazilians appreciated the Portuguese 
monarchy’s presence in Rio. Even though Joao him¬ 
self became quite popular, his courtiers did not. In the 
years prior to Joao’s 1821 return to Portugal, Brazilians 
began to manifest a growing nationalism that triggered 
revolts, including that of 1817 in Recife. French prac¬ 
tices and aesthetics permeated Brazilian elite culture, 
but otherwise growing numbers of Brazilians became 
convinced that they could do without the ongoing pres¬ 
ence of Europeans in their country. 

After returning to Europe to defend his throne from 
Portuguese republicans, Joao left his son Pedro in Bra¬ 
zil to act as prince regent. Pedro followed his father’s 
advice and soon came to identify more with Brazil than 
with Portugal. He refused the demand of the Portuguese 
Cortes that he return and acquiesce to Brazil’s demotion 
back to the status of colony. Pedro’s wife, Leopoldina, 
along with a group of Brazilian Creoles including Jose 
Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva, encouraged their prince 
to lead an independence movement. 

Pedro pronounced his famous Grito de Ipiranga 
on September 7, 1822, as he rode along the Ipiranga 
River. He removed the Portuguese colors from his uni¬ 
form and avowed, “The hour is now! Independence 
or death!” Despite some opposition from army garri¬ 
sons and a weak attack from a Portuguese fleet, Bra¬ 
zil achieved its independence by 1824 with almost no 
blood being shed. 

The first constitutional assembly of 1823 attempted 
to create a constitutional monarchy, with Pedro as mere¬ 
ly a figurehead. However, Pedro dissolved that assem¬ 
bly and summoned a smaller group that wrote a far 
more conservative constitution that satisfied his tastes. 
Republicans in Pernambuco expressed their opposition 
to the arrangement; resentment of Pedro’s Portuguese 
advisers and his arrogance displeased many Brazilians 
who otherwise accepted having an emperor. 


The monarchy survived the early years of uncertain¬ 
ty. Brazil experienced a period of relative stability, if not 
unity, following independence. The country established 
close commercial and financial relations with Britain, 
though the advantage was entirely on the side of the 
European power. Brazil accrued an enormous trade def¬ 
icit with Britain that translated into monetary problems 
at home. The polarization between conservatives and 
liberals typical of South America also became charac¬ 
teristic of Brazilian politics, though alignments differed 
somewhat: Conservatives represented the urban-based 
civil service and merchants, whereas liberals associated 
themselves with wealthy landowners of the north and 
south. The liberal landowners gained control of the 
general assembly but encountered resistance to their 
modernizing agenda from the rather autocratic Pedro. 

INFLATION AND COLLAPSE 

The emperor’s power declined after the failed war 
against Argentina for control over Banda Oriental, 
which had been annexed to Brazil in 1820 as Cisplatine 
Province but would soon become known as Uruguay. 
The Brazilian government responded to the financial 
crisis brought about by the external trade deficit and 
the war by printing paper currency unsupported by 
gold reserves. The ensuing inflation and collapse in the 
value of Brazilian money angered urban salary earn¬ 
ers and merchants, who joined forces with the liberals 
to oppose the policies of Pedro I’s government. The 
emperor mobilized military forces to suppress protes¬ 
tors, but he concluded that it was best to depart the 
scene. He abdicated in favor of his five-year-old son, the 
future Pedro II. 

During the regency, liberals passed an assortment of 
constitutional reforms that reigned in the executive and 
weakened the central government relative to the states. 
Federalism released energies previously kept in check 
by the central government, however, and revolts spread 
through the north/Amazonia region and the southern 
cattle ranching areas after 1835. In response, the assem¬ 
bly reversed decentralization; liberals cooperated with 
conservatives, at least temporarily, to defend Brazilian 
unity against such centripetal forces. 

Pedro II came to the throne early, at age 15, and 
provided a focus of loyalty for the Brazilian people. 
The monarchy continued to provide Brazil with politi¬ 
cal, social, and cultural stability in its independence. He 
would be the last emperor of Brazil and did not oppress 
his people or adhere to retrograde ideas. Instead, he 
encouraged Brazilians to pursue education and science. 
He also allowed for the formation of the organized and 
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articulate opposition movement that sought to elimi¬ 
nate the monarchy entirely. 

By the later 1860s and especially by the 1870s, 
however, the combined pressures of economic modern¬ 
ization, the effects of the decision to abolish slavery, 
social change, and the Paraguayan War encouraged 
Brazilians to support liberal reformers and intensi¬ 
fied demands for sweeping change. Liberals began to 
demand the abolition of the monarchy and the creation 
of a republic, in addition to other constitutional chang¬ 
es. When a coup led to the abolition of the monarchy 
and the institution of a republic, most Brazilians cel¬ 
ebrated. Nevertheless, decades would pass before ordi¬ 
nary citizens gained the means to participate actively 
in the political system and before Brazilians began to 
acknowledge the various, non-European influences that 
made their culture unique. 

The long struggle of the Paraguayan War under¬ 
mined the military’s support for the monarchy while 
alienating liberals. Army officers, especially the rela¬ 
tively young, developed a sense of common identity and 
purpose during the war. Since these officers typically 
came from families not part of the ruling elite or from 
urban centers of political influence, they had no reason 
to support the government run by a small portion of 
Brazilian society. 

Further, they embraced the positivistic ideals of 
efficiency and professionalism in government and civil 
service; they did not believe that the Brazilian govern¬ 
ment of Pedro II possessed these attributes. Within a 
decade, general military backing for a republic became 
marked, especially after officers united to defend a col¬ 
league who had published a critique of the minister of 
war and ran the risk of imprisonment. 

LIBERAL CAMPAIGN 

Meanwhile, liberals intensified their campaign against 
the emperor’s policies. During the Paraguayan War, the 
emperor had given control of the government to the 
conservatives. The army commander, the duke of Cax- 
ias, had found the previous liberal cabinet unwilling to 
accept his demands; he convinced the king to replace 
it with men who would prove more cooperative. Now 
out of government, the liberals added a republic to their 
list of demands, along with increased federalism and a 
parliament. 

The last major base of support for the monarchy 
began to crumble in the 1870s as the Catholic battle 
against Freemasonry continued. Bishops pronounced 
Catholicism to be antithetical to Freemasonry after 
priests attended Masonic ceremonies in 1871. Since 


several imperial ministers were Freemasons, the gov¬ 
ernment castigated the bishops for overreaching and 
imprisoned those who would not apologize. The clergy 
banded together in support of the Brazilian prelates and 
represented themselves as resisting the forces of secular¬ 
ism. Pedro II and his government lost face when they 
felt compelled to acknowledge the power of the church 
and released the imprisoned bishops without further 
punishment in 1875. 

Banking collapses after the 1873 financial crisis in 
Europe, to which Brazil had become closely tied as it 
accrued external debt during the Paraguayan War, fur¬ 
ther eroded confidence in the emperor’s government. 

The final phase in the disintegration of the Brazilian 
monarchy occurred in the late 1880s. Economic change, 
which favored coffee over the traditional cash crops of 
cotton and sugar, meant that wealth increasingly moved 
into the region around Rio de Janeiro (central-southern 
Brazil) and dwindled in the northeast. Rubber planta¬ 
tions began to spread through the Amazon and turned 
towns such as Manaus into rich cities seemingly over¬ 
night. The rubber boom lasted from the 1870s until 
World War I, changing the distribution of Brazil’s popu¬ 
lation and wealth in the process. Newly wealthy groups 
began to demand political influence commensurate with 
their economic status. 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 

Meanwhile, the growing urban elite won ever great¬ 
er support for the abolition of slavery. The Brazilian 
emperor and his daughter, Isabel, had both supported 
the various incarnations of lawyer Joaquim Mabu- 
co’s abolition campaign ever since he established the 
Humanitarian Society for Abolition in 1869. The gov¬ 
ernment enacted a series of laws that limited the extent 
of slavery, before abolishing it completely. In 1871 the 
Law of the Free Womb emancipated children born to 
slaves; however, the Rio Branco Law required those 
freeborn children to work unpaid for their mothers’s 
masters until they turned 21. In 1879 Mabuco resumed 
his campaign to end slavery as a member of the Brazil¬ 
ian Chamber of Deputies. A Chamber dominated by 
representatives from cotton- and sugar-growing areas 
rejected both his 1879 and his 1880 bill, either of which 
would have abolished slavery within 10 years. In 1880 
Mabuco formed the Brazilian Antislavery Society. 

Throughout the early 1880s Mabuco, along with 
black journalist Jose do Patrocinio and other allies, con¬ 
tinued to publicize the antislavery agenda. Meanwhile, 
Jose Duarte Ramalho Ortigao, leader of the Bahian 
Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture, led opposition 
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to abolition on behalf of large plantation owners. In 
1885 legislation emancipated slaves with at least 65 
years of age. Despite important steps toward abolition 
and the formation of strong organizations working for 
the cause, Princess Isabel might not have signed the 
Golden Law (Lei Aurea) if not for broader economic 
and social change. Immigrants from Iberia and south¬ 
ern Europe began to arrive in Brazil in large numbers; 
approximately 3.5 million such people added them¬ 
selves to the existing population between 1888 and 
1928. The number of immigrants who arrived in Bra¬ 
zil over these decades surpassed the number of slaves 
brought to Brazil over the course of several centuries. 
The new availability of large amounts of inexpensive 
labor, paired with technological advances, made it 
economically feasible to operate plantations without 
slavery. Abolition encouraged further immigration and 
permanently altered both the economic and the social 
structure of Brazil. 

While her father was abroad in Europe, Isabel 
assented to the Golden Law on May 13, 1888. The law 
provided for the complete and unconditional abolition 
of slavery in Brazil. Slavery came to an end with virtu¬ 
ally no bloodshed, though its abolition alienated large 
landowners who had previously supported the mon¬ 
archy. They resented the absence of any provision for 
indemnities to slave owners. 

Thus by 1888 the imperial government had lost the 
support of the military, liberals, the church, and con¬ 
servative landowners. Manuel Deodoro da Fonseca led 
the military coup that brought an end to the Brazilian 
Empire in November 1889. He met almost no resis¬ 
tance, though relatively few ordinary Brazilians par¬ 
ticipated in the coup or in the subsequent creation of a 
republic. Meanwhile, Pedro and the royal family went 
into exile; Pedro died in Paris in 1891. 

Deodoro, who became the first president, resigned. 
A period of intense political contestation preceded the 
election of Prudente de Morais, the first of many presi¬ 
dents from the state of Sao Paulo. The first Brazilian 
republic enjoyed booms in coffee and rubber exports, 
effected boundary settlements with its neighbors, and 
started to recognize the particular racial and cultural 
mixture that characterized Brazilian society. 

See also abolition of slavery in the Americas; Latin 
America, independence in. 
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Brethren movements 

Many religious denominations call themselves breth¬ 
ren. Pious German immigrants established most of 
these groups in America. The oldest and largest of them 
is the Church of the Brethren, founded in Germany by 
Alexander Mack in 1708. This denomination, with 
well over 200,000 American members, is one of the his¬ 
torical peace churches. Nevertheless, it is known for its 
foot-washing ritual as much as for its pacifist orienta¬ 
tion. The more socially conservative Brethren in Christ 
Church was founded in 1778 by Jacob Engle and is part 
of the Holiness Movement, with an American member¬ 
ship of more than 18,000. The much smaller separat¬ 
ist Old Order River Brethren broke from this group in 
the 1850s and observes plain dress, head coverings for 
women, and beards for men. The Church of the Unit¬ 
ed Brethren in Christ was founded by Martin Boehm 
in 1800. The majority of this community eventually 
joined with the United Methodists in 1968. The others 
who continued under the brethren name highlight their 
evangelicalism and have a current American member¬ 
ship of over 27,000. 

However, with a North American membership 
of 90,000, the Christian Brethren (Plymouth Breth¬ 
ren) have had the most significant impact on religious 
thought. This evangelical and nondenominational 
movement, which generally practices weekly commu¬ 
nion and functions without a traditional ecclesiasti¬ 
cal structure, was born in Britain in the 1830s. Today, 
there are two primary groups of Christian Brethren in 
America, those who exclude from communion all but 
their own and those who hold an open ritual. Nonethe¬ 
less, all groups within the movement of the Christian 
Brethren are devoted to the unique theology developed 
by John Nelson Darby. A priest in the Church of Ire¬ 
land, he became the movement’s primary theologian by 
the late 1840s. Darby was unhappy with the formal¬ 
ism of the state church, and after joining the Brethren 
movement in Plymouth, England, his pessimism led 
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him to promote ecclesiastical separatism and to create 
a most provocative theory of biblical prophecy, which 
he called dispensationalism. 

Dispensationalism widely influenced the preaching of 
America’s late 19th-century evangelists, such as Dwight 
L. Moody, and the teaching of early 20th-century Bible 
scholars, such as C. I. Scofield. The famous Scofield 
Reference Bible was published in 1909 by Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press to support Darby’s theory. Darby claimed 
that history was divided into seven divinely appointed 
periods. Each of these seven dispensations represents a 
different stage in God’s progressive revelation and sov¬ 
ereign plan for humanity’s development. Darby focused 
his attention on the seventh period and the rise of a mil¬ 
lennial kingdom, which was to be preceded by a series 
of events that included a rapture, or departure of the 
earthly church at Christ’s first coming. 

According to Darby, with the loss of Christian 
moral judgment, the people of Earth would be easily 
seduced by an Antichrist, which would lead to a time 
of Tribulation concluded by the so-called Battle of 
Armageddon. This battle between the forces of evil and 
Christ, who returns to Earth again, but this time with 
a heavenly army, would end with the establishment of 
a thousand-year kingdom of peace. Darby’s theology 
has been connected to Fundamentalism and absorbed 
by many evangelical Protestant denominations. More¬ 
over, it has become the dominant prophetic theory in a 
large number of American Bible colleges and seminar¬ 
ies, foremost among them being Moody Bible Institute 
in Chicago and Dallas Theological Seminary. 

Further reading: Bowman, C. F. Brethren Society. Baltimore, 
MD: The Johns Fiopkins University Press, 1995; Dumbaugh, 
D. F. The Brethren Encyclopedia. 4 Vol. Ambler, PA: Breth¬ 
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talism and American Cidture. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1980. 
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British East India Company 

The British East India Company was founded in 1600, 
during the last years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth I 
of England, for trade in the East Indies, which had been 
opened to European trade by the Portuguese navigator 
Vasco da Gama. 

Because of rivalries for the spice trade in the East 
Indies, the English East India Company armed its mer¬ 


chantmen to fight the galleons of Spain, Portugal, and, 
later, the Netherlands, all of which threatened British 
trade with the East. Because of its setback in the Spice 
Islands at the hands of the Dutch, the English East India 
Company decided to focus its energies on India, where 
the Dutch presence was far less powerful. The relative 
ease with which the British would be able to expand in 
India during the late 17th and 18th centuries was due to 
the decline of Mughal central power. 

In 1757 the British East India Company—or John 
Company, as it was often called—took a critical step. 
Taking advantage of the worsening situation in India, it 
went from being a trading company to taking control of 
Indian territory as circumstances dictated. By this time 
the French Compagnie des Indes had taken the place of 
the Portuguese and Dutch as the main rival of the Brit¬ 
ish in India. In 1756 the Seven Years’ War broke out in 
Europe and quickly spread to India, where Robert Clive 
decisively defeated the French client in Bengal. In 1758 
Robert Clive became the first governor of Bengal, sig¬ 
nalling the transition of the British East India Company 
from a trading company to the ruler of a large province 
of India. A year before Clive’s death, Parliament passed 
the 1773 Regulating Act, which made the governor of 
Bengal the governor-general, a title the chief company 
officer in India would hold until the British Crown took 
over the government of India after the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857. 

Warren Hastings set in motion future British expan¬ 
sion in India. He instituted direct British rule, but where 
possible, he left native Indian rulers on their throne, but 
under British tutelage. Between 1784, when Hastings left 
India, and the beginning of the 19th century, the compa¬ 
ny’s British troops continued to enlarge its domains due 
to the anarchy caused by the collapsing Mughal Empire. 
As company territory expanded, so did its direct rule. 
Its magistrates dispensed justice, impervious to bribery, 
something that local Indians had never before witnessed. 

The peace the company brought to India helped 
undermine Indian society. The company permitted En¬ 
glish Protestant missionaries to come to India in 1813, 
establishing missions and schools among the Indian 
population. Gradually, British authority began reforms 
in India. For example, William Bentinck, who was gov¬ 
ernor general from 1833 to 1835, outlawed the practice 
of sati (suttee), by which a Hindu widow was burned on 
her dead husband’s funeral pyre. 

The flash point of conflict between the company 
administration and the Indian governor-general came 
under the marquess of Dalhousie, who served from 
1848 to 1856. He aggressively sought to enlarge lands 
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The British East India Company’s port on the Malabar Coast of India with company trading vessels in the foreground and quayside ware¬ 
houses and buildings behind. Copperplate engraving, London 1755 
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under the company’s control by the doctrine of lapse, 
which allowed the company to annex Indian principali¬ 
ties. Many points of friction culminated in a violent out¬ 
break. 

The Indian Mutiny broke out in Meerut in 1857 
when some of the company’s Indian soldiers rose in 
revolt. A terrible massacre took place at Cawnpore 
when an Indian ruler, Nana Sahib, had British prison¬ 
ers brutally killed. Inflamed by the tales of mass murder, 
the British troops who retook territory that had fallen 
to the mutineers and their Indian princely allies showed 
no mercy. By the time the mutiny ended with Sir Hugh 
Rose’s victory at Gwalior in June 1858, thousands had 
been killed. 

The mutiny also ended the rule of the British East 
India Company. Although it would continue as a trading 
organization until 1873, in August 1858, the British par¬ 
liament passed the Government of India Act, which 
formally passed the administration of British India from 
the company to the British government. A secretary of 
state for India became responsible for the administration 


of British India under the prime minister. For its complic¬ 
ity in the mutiny, the last impotent Mughal emperor was 
dethroned. In 1877, under Prime Minister Benjamin 
Disraeli, Queen Victoria became empress of India. 

See also Sikh Wars. 
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British Empire in southern Africa 

The first British involvements in South Africa were a 
result of maritime traffic going around the Cape of 
Good Hope to India. In the 17th century, the British 
East India Company had established trading stations 
at Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta. By the 18th century, 
a thriving trade led the British East India Company to 
have its own navy to carry goods and personnel back 
and forth from England to India. In 1652 the Dutch East 
India Company founded a trading station near what is 
now Cape Town and was busy attempting to extend 
its settlement into the interior, in the face of opposition 
from the indigenous African tribes. 

The wars of the French Revolution began in 
1792, and the Netherlands was conquered and occu¬ 
pied by the French. To the British, with their unparal¬ 
leled Royal Navy and need for a way station to India, 
the Dutch colony at Cape Town was a tempting target. 
In 1806 the British captured Cape Town and kept it 
even after Napoleon I’s final defeat in 1815. 

BRITISH EXPANSION 

As the years progressed, the British became intent on 
making the colony more British; English replaced Dutch 
as the official language of the colony and its govern¬ 
ment. Anglican missionaries came to convert the Boers, 
the descendants of the Dutch settlers, to Anglican¬ 
ism. (The Boers were staunch Calvinists of the Dutch 
Reformed Church.) The missionaries also advocated 
the abolition of slavery. Indeed, due to the influence 
of the London Missionary Society, slavery was virtu¬ 
ally abolished in South Africa even before it was in the 
empire as a whole in 1833. 

With wars against indigenous tribes an ongoing 
struggle for European settlements in the area, the Brit¬ 
ish did not wish to take on any new imperial responsi¬ 
bilities in South Africa. The Kaffir Wars waged between 
the Europeans and the native Xhosa people were partic¬ 
ularly lengthy and brutal. Consequently, between 1852 
and 1854 the British government recognized two Boer 
republics, the Orange Free State, named for the Orange 
River, and the Transvaal Republic, on the opposite side 
of the Vaal River. In 1853 the Convention of Bloemfon¬ 
tein formalized, at least for the time being, the British 
relationship with the Boers. 

Indeed, the entire government of South Africa was 
reorganized when in 1853 an Order in Council for 
Queen Victoria established fully representative gov¬ 
ernment in the Cape Colony, with a parliament set up 
in Cape Town. 


In 1877 the imperialist prime minister Benjamin 
Disraeli expanded the Cape Colony with the annexa¬ 
tion of the Boer Transvaal Republic. He sent out a new 
governor of Cape Colony to oversee the process in the 
colony: Sir Henry Edward Bartle Frere, who arrived in 
Cape Town in April 1877. The ninth, and final, Kaf¬ 
fir War broke out in October 1877, and although it 
ended with the defeat of the Africans, Frere was still 
alarmed. In Frere’s view, the most immediate problem 
lay in the relations with the Zulu Kingdom, now under 
King Cetewayo. 

Frere felt that the presence of the Zulu King¬ 
dom, with its 50,000-man army, had to be dealt with 
by force. On January 11, 1879, British commander 
Chelmsford’s South African Field Force crossed the 
border into Zululand. Early on the morning of Janu¬ 
ary 22, Chelmsford set off after the Zulu regiments. 
He left a force to hold Isandhlwana, the main force 
of which was the 1st Battalion of the 24th Regiment. 
The Zulus, some 20,000 strong, pounced on the force 
left behind at Isandhlwana; not one British soldier was 
left alive. From there, the Zulu advanced to a garri¬ 
son that was mostly from the 2nd Battalion. After 12 
hours of fighting, the Zulu retreated. 

On March 28, 1879, the British, fighting the Zulu 
at Hlobane, narrowly escaped another disaster like 
Isandhlwana. Almost immediately, plans were made 
to reenter Zululand; the image of a victorious Cete¬ 
wayo was more than the London government could 
tolerate. On May 31 Chelmsford again advanced into 
Zululand, determined on a final conquest to redeem 
himself for his fatal miscalculation at Isandhlwana. 
On July 4, Chelmsford attacked Cetewayo’s royal 
kraal at Ulundi and crushed the Zulu regiments. Cete¬ 
wayo was captured on August 28, 1879, but Queen 
Victoria intervened to free him in 1883. On Febru¬ 
ary 8, 1884, Cetewayo died amid rumors he had been 
poisoned. 

AGITATION FOR FREEDOM 

Ironically, the removal of the Zulu threat did not 
mean peace for British South Africa. After the war, 
the Transvaal Boers began to agitate again for their 
freedom, taken from them by Shepstone’s annexation 
in 1877. On December 12, 1880, they united to fight 
for their independence. 

The British forces were unprepared for the supe¬ 
rior marksmanship, modern weapons, and guerrilla 
tactics employed by the men of the Boer commandos. 
Prime Minister William Gladstone, opposed to the 
imperialist philosophy of his rival Benjamin Disraeli, 
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made peace with the Boers. By August 8, 1881, the 
Boers ruled again in the Transvaal capital of Pretoria. 

In 1871 diamonds were discovered in the Cape 
Colony. One of those caught up in the diamond rush 
was Cecil Rhodes. In 1881 he founded the De Beers 
Diamond Company. Pressing north into native Afri¬ 
can country (and away from stronger Boer resistance), 
Rhodes was instrumental in the annexation of Bechua- 
naland, today’s Botswana, in 1885. His primacy among 
those in the Cape Colony was recognized in 1890 when 
he became prime minister of the Cape Colony. 

Coveting the possible diamond hoard in the Trans¬ 
vaal, Rhodes sent Leander Starr Jameson, his assistant 
during prior wars, on a raid into the Transvaal Repub¬ 
lic on December 29, 1895. Jameson and his men were 
quickly arrested and handed over to the British for trial 
and sentencing. For Rhodes, the punishment was more 
embarrassing; in 1896 he was forced to resign as prime 
minister for the Cape Colony. 

The Jameson Raid seemed to the Boers another 
British attempt to conquer them and end their indepen¬ 
dence once and for all. In 1897 Joseph Chamberlain, the 
colonial secretary, or secretary of state for the colonies, 
appointed the ardent imperialist Alfred Milner as high 
commissioner for South Africa. His views on empire 
were very similar to Frere’s. Instead of the Zulus, Mil¬ 
ner saw the Boers as the main threat to British rule in 
South Africa. The British prime minister, Robert Cecil, 
Lord Salisbury, was an ardent empire-builder. While 
sporadic negotiations continued, both sides prepared 
for war, and Chamberlain sent reinforcements from 
England. Paul Kruger, a leader of the Boer resistance, 
determined to strike before the reinforcements could 
arrive. He issued an ultimatum, which would expire on 
October 11, 1899. This saved the British the trouble— 
and the blame—of declaring war themselves. 

Kruger followed his ultimatum with a lightning 
advance by his commandos into both the Cape Colo¬ 
ny and Natal Province. Kruger had 88,000 men and 
knew the British only had 20,000. However, Kruger 
underestimated the immense forces the British Empire 
had available. According to some estimates, by the end 
of the war, the British Empire committed a staggering 
450,000 men to fight the Boers. The British forces in 
South Africa were commanded by General Sir Redvers 
Buller, who proved to be a disappointing commanding 
officer. Time and again, he and his troops were defeated. 

On January 10,1900, General Frederick Sleigh Roberts 
arrived in South Africa to replace the befuddled Buller. 
Roberts immediately went on the offensive against the 
Boers. Roberts led the British to victory on February 27 


and 28, and March 13, and on May 27,1900, he entered 
the Transvaal, determined to bring the war to a conclu¬ 
sion. On June 2 Kruger retreated from the capital of 
Pretoria, which Roberts entered in triumph three days 
later. The defeat of the Boer armies was sealed when 
Buller arrived in the Transvaal from Natal on June 12. 

Between August 21 and 27 the last major battle of 
the war took place when Roberts and Buller defeated 
Boer general Louis Botha at Bergendal. In December 
1900, with formal hostilities over, Roberts returned to 
Britain to become commander in chief of the army. Rob¬ 
erts’s second-in-command, Kitchener, was left to over¬ 
see what soon became a guerrilla conflict. He adopted 
a draconian policy to stop the commandos, ordering 
his men to burn down Boer homesteads, destroy their 
crops, and run off or kill their livestock. 

Kitchener introduced concentration camps in 
which to hold the dispossessed Boer families of the 
commandos. The conditions of the camps were appall¬ 
ing, and disease was endemic. According to some esti¬ 
mates, 28,000 Boers died in 46 camps, and between 
14,000 and 20,000 Africans died in the camps. At 
the same time, the movement of the Boer commandos 
was hampered by a series of armored blockhouses. On 
January 28, 1901, Kitchener began a series of fierce 
offensives designed to wear down the commandos in 
a battle of attrition. On May 31, 1902, a peace settle¬ 
ment was made bringing the war to an end at Ver- 
eeniging. The Boers had been defeated on the battle¬ 
field, but had retained their independent spirit. Just 
two months earlier, on March 26, 1902, Rhodes had 
died, to be buried in his beloved Rhodesia. As a new 
century opened, a new and unknown future began for 
the British in South Africa. 

See also Shaka Zulu; South Africa, Boers and Bantu 
in. 
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The office of the governor-general of India was estab¬ 
lished in 1773 when Warren Hastings was made the 
first governor-general of the presidency of Fort Wil¬ 
liam, Calcutta, taking up the position in the following 
year. Initially the office only had control over Fort Wil¬ 
liam, but it quickly came to control the Bengal region 
of northeastern India. 

The position was created because of the wide¬ 
spread belief that there was massive corruption in the 
East India Company that necessitated some form of 
British government oversight, which led to the Reg¬ 
ulating Act. However, Warren Hastings, who held 
the position from October 20, 1774, to February 1, 
1785, was himself subject to widespread allegations 
of corruption and was impeached in 1787, with the 
trial lasting from 1788 until his eventual acquittal in 
1795. 

When Hastings left for England, Sir John MacPher- 
son was made provisional governor-general until Earl 
Cornwallis (later Marquess Cornwallis) arrived in 
India to serve as governor-general from September 
1786 until October 1793. He is perhaps best remem¬ 
bered for his surrender of the port of Yorktown in the 
American War of Independence. In India in 1792 he 
defeated Tipu Sultan at Mysore and was succeeded by 
Sir John Shore who retired in March 1798. His suc¬ 
cessor was the earl of Mornington (later Marquess 
Wellesley), who was the brother of Arthur Wellesley, 
the first duke of Wellington. Arthur Wellesley became 
the military adviser to the governor-general and estab¬ 
lished Fort William into a training college for the Brit¬ 
ish administrators in India. 

Marquess Wellesley left office on July 30, 1805, 
and was replaced by Marquess Cornwallis, who died 
two months after starting his second term. After a 
long period of Sir George Barlow serving as provi¬ 
sional governor-general, Lord Minto was appointed. 
The earl of Moira (later marquess of Hastings), who 
had served in the American War of Independence, was 
the seventh governor-general from 1813-23. During 
this time he oversaw the purchase of Singapore and 
also worked on improving the Mughal canal system. 

However, he was forced out of office owing to a 
financial scandal, and his successor was Lord (Baron) 
Amherst (later Earl Amherst) who had led a British 
embassy to China and hoped to expand British posses¬ 
sions with his involvement in the First Anglo-Burmese 
War of 1823. Although the war was a British victory, 
large numbers of British soldiers were killed. 


In 1828 he was replaced by Lord William Bentinck, 
who had previously served in India as governor of 
Madras. His task in India was to massively reduce Brit¬ 
ish government expenditure. He also tried to introduce 
some social reforms such as ending suttee, a tradition 
where widows sacrificed themselves on their husband’s 
funeral pyres. His successor, Lord (Baron) Auckland 
(later first earl of Auckland), quickly found himself 
involved in a disastrous war in Afghanistan and was 
replaced by Lord Ellenborough. When Ellenborough 
arrived in India, he received news of the massacre of the 
British in Kabul under policies introduced by his prede¬ 
cessor. Although his time as governor-general included 
a war in Sind, he himself was largely concerned with 
trying to prevent increasing Russian involvement in 
Central Asia. Sir Henry Hardinge was briefly governor- 
general from July 1844 until January 1848, presiding 
over British India during the First Sikh War. 

In 1848 Lord Dalhousie (later first marquess of 
Dalhousie) was appointed as governor-general. He 
was determined to enlarge British India and oversaw 
the annexation of much of Burma during the Second 
Anglo-Burmese War. He was more controversial for 
introducing his “policy of lapse.” Under this policy in 
any Indian feudatory state under the direct influence 
of the British East India Company, if the ruler was 
either “manifestly incompetent or died without a direct 
heir,” the territory could be annexed by the British. 
This led to the annexation of Jhansi in 1854 and Oudh 
(modern-day Awadh) in 1856, two of the major causes 
of the Indian Mutiny of 1857 . 

Viscount Canning was appointed as governor- 
general in February 1856, and it was during his term 
that the Indian Mutiny of 1857—now often called the 
Indian War of Independence—broke out. In 1858 there 
was a complete overhaul of the British administration 
in India, and one result was that Canning, who became 
Earl Canning, was appointed to the newly created 
position of governor-general and viceroy of India. He 
was succeeded by the earl of Elgin, who died in 1863, 
resulting in the subsequent appointment of Sir John 
Lawrence (later Lord Lawrence). Lawrence had helped 
prevent trouble in the Punjab in 1857 and was able to 
maintain the status quo in India in the 1860s. When 
Lawrence left India in 1869 it was relatively peaceful, 
and the remaining governors-general, all British nobles, 
presided over an increasingly prosperous colonial India 
until its independence in 1947. 
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British occupation of Egypt 

Through diplomatic negotiations in 1881-82, the Brit¬ 
ish and French reached an agreement whereby the 
French occupied Tunisia in North Africa and Britain 
took Egypt. The British militarily defeated Egyptian 
nationalist forces led by Ahmed Urabi at the Battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir in 1882. The Dufferin Commission was 
then sent to Egypt to make recommendations as to 
what should be done. 

Initially, the British claimed that the occupation 
was a temporary one, but geopolitical considerations 
and ongoing conflict in the Sudan under the Mahdi 
led to the long-term occupation of Egypt by the Brit¬ 
ish. The British superimposed their own administration 
and became the de facto rulers of Egypt while main¬ 
taining the facade of Egypt as an autonomous province 
of the Ottoman Empire as arranged during the rule of 
Muhammad Ali. 

The khedive was retained, with British advisers in 
the key government offices. A nonelective legislative 
council of Egyptians served in an advisory capacity. 
This two-tiered, often-cumbersome administration led 
to British control over all aspects of government from 
the judicial to financial to education. 

Evelyn Baring, later Lord Cromer, was appointed 
consul general in 1883. Cromer was the virtual ruler 
of Egypt until 1907, when he was forced by the British 
government to retire following an increase of Egyptian 
nationalist discontent. A fiscal conservative, Cromer 
attempted to lessen the financial burdens on the fella¬ 
heen (peasants) but devoted few resources to education 
or other social programs. The British did improve the 
irrigation systems in Egypt and also abolished forced 
labor. The railway system that benefited British com¬ 
mercial interests was also extended to the detriment of 
road and water transportation systems. Mixed courts 
dealt with all cases involving foreigners, and civil courts 
with Egyptian judges and lawyers served the Egyptian 
population. A lively press that covered a wide range of 
political and social issues also developed, although the 


British carefully monitored it for subversive or anti- 
British opinions. 

Over the years the number of British advisers 
proliferated. The presence of foreign troops and often 
arrogant British bureaucrats increased nationalist oppo¬ 
sition to the occupation, particularly among the urban 
educated youth. Mustafa Kamil who led the Watan 
(Nation) Party from 1895 until his death in 1908 was 
one of the most vociferous and fiery of the new genera¬ 
tion of Egyptian nationalists. 

Much to the dismay of the British, Tewfik’s successor, 
Khedive Abbas Hilmi supported the nationalist cause. 
Mounting Egyptian nationalism led to the emergence 
of political parties that the British vainly attempted to 
control. British control was not formalized until Egypt 
was declared a British protectorate with the outbreak of 
World War I in 1914. 

See also Urabi revolt in Egypt. 

Further reading: Berque, Jacques. Egypt: Imperialism and 
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Buganda, kingdom of 

The early history of Buganda begins with the dynas¬ 
ties starting in roughly 1300. Among them, the Chwezi 
were the most prominent. The balance of power was 
changed by the arrival of Luo-speaking people from 
the Upper Nile who were looking for good land, which 
they found in Uganda. Arriving in the 1500s, they 
represented a continuation of the migration of peoples 
from the Sahara region as desert encroached on the 
grazing area of their cattle. These pastoralists came 
as conquerors in many cases, imposing their ways on 
the more advanced people who became their unwilling 
subjects. 

In 1497 the Portuguese explorer Vasco da Gama 
stopped in East Africa to take on Arab sailors familiar 
with the Arabian Sea. In 1498 he would visit India. 
Yet the riches of East Africa were not lost on the Por¬ 
tuguese, and they would return to attempt to carve out 
their own commercial empire in East Africa, with again 
the slave trade as one of their most lucrative markets. 
In 1505 the Portuguese, with their firearms, would take 
both Kilwa and Mombasa as part of a virtual conquest 
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of the entire Indian Ocean, presenting the Bugandan 
kings with a new and rich source of trade. 

The tumultuous changes going on outside Bugan- 
da’s borders inevitably had an impact on the country 
and its people. Portuguese and Arabs clamored to have 
influence with the king, the kabaka, and contributed to 
instability within the royal house itself. The kabakas 
were still strong and took astute advantage of the tur¬ 
moil between the Portuguese and the Arabs to expand 
their kingdom. 

The 19th century saw even more powerful foreign 
powers enter the African scene. In 1806 Britain would 
conquer the Cape of Good Hope from the Dutch, begin¬ 
ning the modern history of South Africa. In 1830-31 
the French would begin the conquest of Algeria, open¬ 
ing their history of empire in North Africa. It was inevi¬ 
table, as the European colonial powers expanded their 
control in Africa (Britain conquered Egypt in 1882), 
that the kingdom of Buganda could not stay immune 
from their influence. Buganda was visited by explor¬ 
ers, such as Henry Morton Stanley and John Hanning 
Speke, who were impressed by what they saw of the 
native kingdom. By this time, the internal pressures 
were causing Buganda to begin to fail as a viable state. 

Finally, in 1885 the kabaka Mwanga II took an 
irrevocable step that would inevitably cost Buganda its 
independence. Between 1885 and 1887 Mwanga II had 
some 45 Christian converts, some 22 Catholic and 23 
Anglican, murdered. Although he did this to thwart the 
growth of Christianity in his kingdom, the brave exam¬ 
ple of the martyrs only caused others to join their faith. 
At the same time, Muslims conspired to have a Muslim 
placed on the throne instead. 

In 1867 a Bugandan king converted to Islam, if only 
in name. Mwanga II lost his throne, but managed to 
regain it. British intervention was guaranteed when, in 
the beginning of his persecution, Mwanga II had Angli¬ 
can bishop James Hannington killed; Hannington had 
just been appointed to oversee the growing Anglican 
flock in East Africa. 

At this time, Germany also entered the competition 
for Buganda. Carl Peters had established the colony of 
German East Africa, eventually known as Tanganyika. 
In November 1886 Great Britain and Germany signed 
an agreement dividing East Africa into the German 
zone and British East Africa, which bordered Buganda. 
Peters was determined to add all of Uganda to what the 
British called “German East.” 

By May 1890 Peters got Mwanga II to agree to a 
German protectorate over Uganda. This sent shock 
waves through London, where the headquarters of 


the British East Africa Company could see their plans 
for an East African empire wither. On May 13, the 
British prime minister Lord Salisbury succeeded in 
convincing Kaiser Wilhelm I to give up any claims to 
Uganda and nearby territories in return for the island 
of Heligoland, which he saw as vital to the defense of 
the Kiel Canal. However, the British were taking no 
chances the kaiser might change his mind. The Brit¬ 
ish government of Prime Minister Lord Roseberry dis¬ 
patched Frederick Lugard in 1894 to end the chaos 
that was now causing Buganda to implode. Estab¬ 
lishing a firm British protectorate over Buganda, as 
he later would do in Nigeria, in 1897, Lugard finally 
deposed Mwanga II. 

Further reading: Davidson, Basil. Africa in History. New 
York: Collier, 1968; Packenham, Thomas. The Scramble for 
Africa. New York: Random House, 1991. 
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Burlingame, Anson, and 
Burlingame Treaty (1868) 

Anson Burlingame was a lawyer who served as a mem¬ 
ber of the U.S. House of Representatives from 1855 to 
1861 and as minister to China from 1861 to 1867. In 
1868 the Chinese government appointed him ambas¬ 
sador to negotiate treaties on China’s behalf with the 
United States and European nations. He died in St. 
Petersburg, Russia, in 1870. 

As a result of defeat by Great Britain and France 
in 1858 and again in 1860, China was forced to sign 
the Treaties of Tianjin (Tientsin) and Beijing (Peking), 
whereby Britain and France gained the right to estab¬ 
lish legations in China’s capital. Because of the most- 
favored-nation clause in the treaties, the United States 
also obtained that right. 

Burlingame was the first U.S. minister to China, 
arriving in Beijing in 1862. He and British minister 
Sir Frederick Bruce championed a cooperative policy 
toward China based on four principles: cooperation 
among Western powers, cooperation with Chinese 
officials, recognition of legitimate Chinese interests, 
and enforcement of treaty rights. A decade of peace 
and goodwill prevailed in Sino-Western relations as 
a result. 

China did not at first reciprocate in establishing 
diplomatic missions abroad despite urgings by Western 
nations. In 1862 a minor, Emperor Tongzhi (T’ung- 
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chih), ascended the Chinese throne; his uncle Prince 
Gong (K’ung) acted as regent and took charge of foreign 
affairs. Prince Gong needed to understand international 
law and Western diplomatic practices and obtained the 
help of an Englishman, Robert Hart, who commissioned 
W. A. P. Martin and his Chinese assistants to translate 24 
essays on international diplomacy into Chinese from a 
book by Henry Wheaton titled Elements of International 
Law. Burlingame played a role in their publication and 
presented a copy to Prince Gong in 1864. 

The Treaty of Beijing was up for revision in 1868. 
That prospect aroused fear among Chinese officials 
due to the persistent demands of Western merchants 
for a more aggressive policy toward China to force 
further concessions. At this juncture Burlingame’s tour 
of duty in China ended. He volunteered to represent 
China in a roving diplomatic mission to the West. 
Prince Gong accepted and appointed him and two 
Chinese as coenvoys. 

They arrived in the United States in 1868, were 
received by President Andrew Johnson, and signed a 
treaty (called the Burlingame Treaty) with Secretary 
of State Seward. By its terms the United States agreed 
not to interfere in China’s development, allowed China 
to establish consulates in the United States, permitted 
Chinese laborers to enter the United States, and grant¬ 
ed reciprocal rights of residence, travel, and access to 
schools in either country. The embassy next traveled 
to Britain, Prussia, and Russia, where Burlingame died 
as a result of pneumonia. The other envoys then vis¬ 
ited several other European countries before returning 
to China in 1870. All European nations agreed not to 
force China into new agreements. 

This was China’s first diplomatic mission abroad 
since being opened by the West. It was a great success 
in achieving China’s immediate goals by securing West¬ 
ern powers’ commitment to a policy of restraint and 
noncoersion toward China. 

See also Tongzhi Restoration/Self-Strengthening 
Movement. 
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Burmese Wars, First, Second, 
and Third 

The three Burmese Wars were the result of frictions 
between the British East India Company, which 
ruled a growing British dominion in India, and the 
kingdom of Burma, or Ava. The First Burmese War was 
fought from 1824 to 1826 over long-standing frontier 
disputes that the East India Company inherited from 
the Mughal dynasty of India. 

At the same time that the British East India Com¬ 
pany was expanding in India, Burma had regained 
unity as the kingdom of Ava in 1752. The first king of 
a reunified Burma is considered to be Alaungpaya, who 
reigned from 1752 to 1760. Even before Alaungpaya 
had reunited Burma, there had been friction between the 
British and the kingdom of Pegu. In the 1730s the Brit¬ 
ish established a diplomatic resident in Syriam in Pegu 
to help its trade and gain access to valuable timber. But 
in 1743 internal unrest caused Syriam to be sacked, and 
the British representative returned to India. The reign of 
King Bagyidaw began in 1819. He annexed Assam in 
1819 and went on to claim Manipur in 1822. 

Faced by the Burmese invasion, the local rulers pre¬ 
ferred protection under the British East India Company 
and sought its help. The Burmese struck first on Sep¬ 
tember 23, 1823. In March 1824 the East India Com¬ 
pany declared war on Burma and the governor-general 
Amherst executed a three-pronged assault on the king¬ 
dom of Ava. During the British invasion, some Karens, 
a Burmese ethnic group, actively supported the British, 
serving as guides. By 1825 British forces had captured 
the ancient city of Pagan and the king decided to make 
peace with the British. The war ended with the Treaty 
of Yandabo in February 1826 that ended the First Bur¬ 
mese War, with Britain gaining valuable coast territory 
in southern Burma. 

Peace between the East India Company and the 
kingdom of Ava lasted until 1852 when Governor- 
General Dalhousie, wishing to gain complete control 
of the sea lanes between India and Singapore, sent 
an ultimatum to King Pagan Min of Ava, threaten¬ 
ing that hostilities would begin unless the company’s 
demands were met by the Burmese within one month. 
The demands made by the British stemmed from the 
Treaty of Yandabo. While the Burmese were quick to 
appease the British, England found enough reason to 
attack. Facing no real opposition, Dalhousie’s forces 
annexed the main towns of southern Burma. With 
the end of the Second Burmese War, the British were 
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masters of southern Burma. Pagan Min died in Feb¬ 
ruary 1853, succeeded by Mindon Min. The British, 
unsure of the determination of the new king to fight 
and reluctant to be drawn deeper into fighting in the 
jungles of Burma, were content with the gains they 
had already made. 

Mindon Min proved to be an astute diplomat in the 
competition for empire between France and Britain in 
Southeast Asia. In 1878, Mindon Min was succeeded 
on the throne by Thibaw Min, who continued to play 
off the French against the British. Thibaw Min, however, 
lacked the diplomatic skill of his predecessor and even¬ 
tually ended up in war against the British. 

In 1885 the Third Burmese War began when a 
British force numbering 9,000, with 2,800 local levies 
under the command of General H. N. D. Prendergast, 
attacked the Burmese capital at Mandalay. The offi¬ 
cial reason for the war dated back to 1878 when King 
Thibaw came to the throne and sought to erode British 
influence. In early 1885 he insisted that British repre¬ 
sentatives remove their shoes when entering his palace. 
With rising tensions, Thibaw began to support tribes¬ 
men in Lower Burma who were opposed to British rule. 
The true reason for the war was more likely that the 
British were worried about increasing French influence 
in the region—the French foreign minister Jules Ferry 
having begun meetings with a Burmese delegation. This 
coincided with a French consul taking up residence in 
Mandalay, although he was withdrawn for “health rea¬ 
sons” by the French in a diplomatic retreat soon after¬ 
ward. 

On October 22, 1885, the British issued an ultima¬ 
tum to Thibaw demanding that the Burmese accept a 
British resident in Mandalay and that the British con¬ 
trol all foreign relations of the kingdom, thereby mak¬ 
ing it a protectorate. There were also minor issues such 
as the matter of a fine imposed on the Bombay Burmah 
Trading Company because the company had underre¬ 
ported its logging of teak and had been underpaying its 
local staff. Another influence was undoubtedly British 
interest in the oil deposits there. On November 9 the 
Burmese refused to consider the British demands, and 
war became inevitable, with the British mustering their 
forces at Thayetmo. 

The British advanced up the Irrawaddy River from 
Thayetmo on November 14. They used flat-bottomed 
boats manned by the Royal Navy, taking with them 24 
machine guns and many ships containing supplies and 
ammunition. The British land forces took control of 


the redoubt at Minhla, where the Burmese put up some 
resistance on November 17. On November 26, with 
the flotilla close to Mandalay, envoys from Thibaw met 
with General Sir Harry Prendergast and offered to sur¬ 
render. The British reached Ava on the following day 
and accepted the Burmese surrender. 

On November 28, the British started sacking Man¬ 
dalay, and then a number of them were sent to Bhamo, 
which they reached on December 28. The war ended 
with the British annexation of Burma on January 1, 
1886. The war was conducted with little loss of life to 
the British and was a further example, after the Anglo- 
Zulu War, of what became known as the British For¬ 
ward policy. 

The governor-general had been replaced by a vice¬ 
roy, who ruled India directly in the name of Queen Vic¬ 
toria, who by now was the queen-empress. At the time 
of the Third Burmese War, Viceroy Frederick Hamilton- 
Temple-Blackwood (later, first marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava) was able to martial Crown forces that Thibaw 
could not match. As expected Thibaw refused the Brit¬ 
ish ultimatum. After an astonishing attack, Thibaw 
finally told his men to lay down their weapons and 
acknowledged British victory. 

Mandalay fell, and King Thibaw was imprisoned, 
although his rank as king would have been respected. 
After Mandalay was captured, the British went on 
to capture Bhamo on December 28, 1885. The Brit¬ 
ish wanted to overawe the Burmese and thwart any 
Chinese move into Burma. On January 1, 1886, the 
rump state of Thibaw’s Kingdom of Ava, or Upper 
Burma, was also annexed to British India. The final 
act took place when Upper and Lower Burma were 
united as Burma and placed firmly within the British 
Raj, or Indian empire. Sir Frederick Roberts, the hero 
of the Second Afghan War, completed the pacification 
of Burma, using Indian cavalry regiments and locally 
raised troops to subdue remaining pockets of Burmese 
resistance, although guerrilla warfare would last until 
at least 1890. 

See also Anglo-Chinese Opium Wars; Napoleon I. 

Further reading: Bruce, George. The Burma Wars. London: 
Hart-Davis, 1973; O’Balance, Edgar. The Story of the French 
Foreign Legion. London: White Lion, 1974; Wilson, H. H. 
Narrative of the Burmese War, in 1824-25. Ithaca, NY: Cor¬ 
nell University Library, 2007. 
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Canadian Confederation 

Prior to 1867 North American Canada was better 
described as a collection of Canadas. The Atlantic 
Maritime provinces focused on fishing, lumbering, and 
shipping. Lower Canada was home to New France habi¬ 
tants pushed unwillingly into the British Empire when 
the Seven Years’ War/French and Indian War ended 
in 1763. Upper Canada (Ontario) was the hub of Brit¬ 
ish colonial power and wealth. North and west of the 
Great Lakes, a mixed population of Indians, fur trad¬ 
ers, Hudson’s Bay Company agents, and prospectors, 
many Canadian, others Americans, generally evaded 
supervision by either of their governments. 

As early as 1790 in the wake of an American Rev¬ 
olution that fractured British power in North Amer¬ 
ica, proposals emerged for a stronger union among 
Britain’s remaining colonies. Not until the 1850s, 
however, did political and opinion leaders become seri¬ 
ous about creating a real Canadian nationhood for the 
country’s 4 million inhabitants. Among the issues at 
stake were continued fear of U.S. encroachment and 
economic power and controversial plans to assert con¬ 
trol over western lands for the purpose of building a 
transcontinental railroad. 

This simmering crisis over Canada’s future came to 
a head when the United States erupted in Civil War 
in 1861. As Great Britain’s government considered rec¬ 
ognizing the seceding Southern Confederacy, Canada 
became a handy target for outraged Union supporters 
who often also harbored designs on Canadian lands. 


Irish-American nationalists, called Fenians, used Union 
resentment against Britain to send their own anti-Brit¬ 
ish message by attacking Canadian towns. More dev¬ 
astating to Canada was America’s cancellation, as the 
Civil War was ending, of a 12-year-old United States/ 
Canada trade reciprocity agreement vital to most Cana¬ 
dian provinces. 

Against this backdrop, Canadian politicians began 
in 1864 to rough out a new plan for union. Although 
Britain’s parliament would have the final say, the process 
of creating a new dominion of Canada was very much 
propelled by local leaders. Influential Toronto newspa¬ 
per editor George Brown proposed a federal Canada, 
combining the constitutional model of U.S. federalism 
with Britain’s parliamentary system, but with improve¬ 
ments to both. Powerful politician John A. Macdon¬ 
ald, later first prime minister of a federated Canada, 
insisted that all of Canada’s provinces would be includ¬ 
ed. Quebec leader George-Etienne Cartier won support 
among French-Canadians by assuring them that new 
provincial powers were strong enough to protect French 
culture and language. As Fenian attacks across the U.S.- 
Canada border crested in 1866, dominion backers used 
this threat to attract crucial political support to their 
plan. On July 1, 1867, after Parliament ratified the 
British North America Act, the Dominion of Canada 
was born. The new Canada, although still closely tied 
to Britain, had moved from colonial dependency to a 
status much closer to sovereign nationhood. 

Dominion, of course, did not solve all of Canada’s 
problems and, indeed, created some new ones. The 
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Maritimes, especially Nova Scotia, had little interest in 
sending their tax money to develop the west. Talk of 
secession was eased by financial and political conces¬ 
sions. New Brunswick and Nova Scotia joined Quebec 
and Ontario in the Dominion in 1869. Prince Edward 
Island held out until 1873; Newfoundland did not for¬ 
mally join Canada until 1949. 

Unlike their southern neighbors, Canadians had 
never adopted Manifest Destiny, the idea that Cana¬ 
dians must dominate their continent from sea to sea. 
But the possibility of expanding Canada westward was 
crucial to the success of the dominion plan, and with 
dominion came the powers necessary to open new ter¬ 
ritories to immigration, trade, and development. 

One problem was the role of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, a quasi-private fur and sundries trading com¬ 
pany founded in 1670 under a royal charter granted by 
England’s king Charles II. For practical purposes, com¬ 
pany officers were the overseers, if not the actual gov¬ 
ernors, of the prairie lands west of Canada proper. The 
people of this huge territory, many of them members of 
Indian tribes or of mixed Indian and English or French 
heritage, were justifiably alarmed by the new central 
government’s looming buy-out of “Bay” holdings. 

In 1869 Canadian surveyors appeared in the Red 
River region, north of the United States’s North Dako¬ 
ta/Minnesota border. They imposed new rectangular 
boundaries that ignored long-established farms and 
properties. Residents, many of them French, or French- 
Indian (also known as Metis) threatened violence. Resis¬ 
tance to faraway Canada became better organized 
under the leadership of Fouis Riel, a well-educated 
Red River native of Metis descent. Seizing the settle¬ 
ment of Fort Garry (now Winnipeg), Riel and his fol¬ 
lowers demanded negotiations. 

The Red River Rising of 1869-70 began without 
bloodshed. But efforts to solve competing claims of 
territory and authority reawakened ancient hostilities 
between French, English, and Native Canadians. In 
March 1870 Riel and his men captured and executed 
a particularly insolent English opponent. Nonetheless, 
peace was uneasily maintained. In May 1870 the Red 
River region formally became part of the new Canadian 
province of Manitoba. The vast remaining unorganized 
territories between Manitoba and British Columbia, 
a Pacific coast province since 1858, became Canada’s 
Northwest Territories. Even when these lands gained 
provincial status, Ottawa maintained far more control 
over their affairs than it did in “Old Canada.” 

By 1885 a private consortium, aided by huge gov¬ 
ernment subsidies and land grants, completed the Cana¬ 


dian Pacific Railway, connecting Canada’s new west to 
the rest of the much-enlarged nation. The same year, 
the Northwest Rebellion in the new province of Sas¬ 
katchewan revealed that Canadian federation had not 
resolved all the racial and sectional grievances of Metis, 
Native tribes, and other western settlers. Fed once again 
by Riel, by then declining into mental illness, this upris¬ 
ing ended in Riel’s execution, setting off outrage among 
French-Canadians. Canada in 1885 was a far larger and 
considerably more independent and developed nation 
than it had been on July 1, 1867. But it still faced the 
challenge of truly melding its disparate Canadas into a 
harmonious whole. 

See also political parties in Canada; Fenian raids; 
railroads in North America. 

Further reading: Creighton, Donald. The Road to Confed¬ 
eration: The Emergence of Canada, 1863-1867. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1976; Martin, Ged. Britain and the 
Origins of Canadian Confederation. Basingstoke, Hampshire, 
England: Macmillan, 1995. 
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Canton system 

In mid-18th century the Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty of 
China confined all foreign traders to the port of Canton 
(Guangzhou) in southern China and restricted trade. In 
Canton, all merchants were banned from direct con¬ 
tact with Chinese officials and were confined to an area 
of 13 factories, located outside the city walls. All for¬ 
eign traders lived in quarters that came to be known 
by locals as factories. Since no women were allowed to 
enter these factories, the nearest families were housed in 
Macao, a nearby town that the previous Ming dynasty 
had ceded to Portugal. The area became the center of 
foreign trade in China. 

While in Canton, all trade was controlled by the 
Chinese merchants, known as hongs, who imported 
goods from inland China to trade with the merchants 
who arrived in Canton each year. The responsibility 
for overseeing Canton trading activities and for collect¬ 
ing all taxes was delegated by the emperor to a hoppo. 
The hoppo and the guild of hong merchants were held 
accountable for all transactions, including the behavior 
of all foreign merchants. 

As the foreign ships arrived in Canton, they were 
inspected by Chinese officials and assessed tariffs, and 
the Chinese frequently demanded bribes. Since they were 
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banned from learning Chinese, all traders were forced to 
hire local interpreters. 

The Canton system of trade created resentment 
that was particularly strong among British traders who 
expected more respect of the foreign trade in China. 
However, as long as the foreign traders were greedy 
for Chinese goods such as tea, silk, porcelain, and lac- 
querware, they were forced to accept China’s terms. In 
return for Chinese goods, the hong merchants imported 
tin, copper, lead, iron, wool, cotton, and linen. Up to the 
end of the 18th century, China enjoyed a trade balance 
with Great Britain. 

In June 1793 King George III of Great Britain dis¬ 
patched Lord George Macartney as ambassador to China 
to meet with Emperor Qianlong (Ch’ien-lung) and 
request that China open up other ports for trading and 
other concessions. The emperor responded that compli¬ 
ance with Macartney’s requests was inconsistent with 
“dynastic usage.” He also summarily refused the king’s 
request to open up additional ports. 

By 1800 foreign traders had discovered a prod¬ 
uct that an increasing number of Chinese demanded: 
opium. Approximately 40,000 chests, each containing 
133 pounds of opium, were being imported into Canton 
each year by the 1830s. Although opium was banned, 
foreign traders continued to smuggle it into the country. 
In an effort to call a halt to such smuggling, Emperor 
Daoguang (Tao-kuang) charged Lin Zexu (Lin Tse-Hsu) 
with the task of ending the opium trade in China in 1839. 
Lin immediately set about reinforcing China’s laws. Raids 
upon local opium dens netted thousands of opium pipes, 
but large quantities of opium remained in foreign hands. 

Commissioner Lin next issued a two-pronged ulti¬ 
matum to all foreign opium traders. They could either 
leave China immediately, or they could surrender all 
opium to officials. Failure to comply would result in 
their being prohibited in carrying out legitimate trade. 
A number of traders chose to leave China, some signed 
a bond, but others took a wait-and-see attitude. British 
traders developed a plan whereby they would surrender 
only a few chests as tokens. Lin was not deceived and 
continued the standoff. 

Lin then removed all Chinese servants from the 
offending factories. The standoff lasted 47 days before 
the British traders surrendered some 20,000 chests of 
opium containing over 3 million pounds of raw opium. 
The opium of British merchants was first handed over 
to the British superintendent of trade in Canton, which 
made it British government property. Elliot then handed 
the chests over to the commissioner, Lin, who had them 
destroyed. 


Major problems, however, remained unresolved 
between China and Britain, culminating in war. The 
first Anglo-Chinese Opium War (1839-42) resulted 
in British victory. The Treaty of Nanjing (Nanking) 
ended the hong system and Canton’s special position 
as the only port of entry in China’s trade with the 
West. 

See also Macartney mission to China. 

Further reading: Bickers, Robert A., ed. Ritual and Diplo¬ 
macy: The Macartney Mission to China, 1792-1794. Lon¬ 
don: The British Association for Chinese Studies, 1993; Fair¬ 
banks, John King, ed. The Chinese World Order: Traditional 
China’s Foreign Relations. Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1968. 
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Catherine the Great 

(1729-1796) Russian czarina 

When Czarina Elizabeth died in December 1761, her 
nephew Peter ascended the throne. He had already 
alienated his wife, Catherine (Sophia Augusta, the prin¬ 
cess of Anhalt-Zerbst in the Holy Roman Empire), by 
his evident lack of affection for her. Some historians 
believe that their son Paul was actually fathered by her 
lover Sergei Saltykov, a rumor believed at the time by 
Czarina Elizabeth prior to her death. Catherine lived in 
fear that without the czarina’s protection, Peter might 
do away with her. He already had had at least one mis¬ 
tress, Elizabeth Vorontzov. Catherine decided to strike 
first, for she knew that if Peter killed her, he might have 
Paul killed too. 

Besides his wife, Peter III had also alienated the most 
important political force in the capital of St. Petersburg, 
the regiments of the Russian Imperial Guard. Although 
Catherine was German by birth, she had successfully 
won over the Guards during the years since her first 
appearance at court. 

To them, she was a Russian czarina, and Peter III 
a German usurper. Assured of the Guards’ support by 
her current lover, Gregori Orlov, himself an officer in 
the Ismailovski Regiment, his brother Alexei Orlov, and 
other officers, Catherine seized power from Peter III in 
a coup on June 28, 1762. 

In her manifesto Catherine declared that Peter III 
had intended to “destroy us completely and to deprive 
us of life.” Peter was forced to abdicate and on July 6 
was killed, apparently in a quarrel with one of those 
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guarding him. Whether Catherine was a party to his 
death, historians will never really know. But with 
Peter removed from the scene, she most likely slept 
more soundly than she had in years. On September 22, 
1762, Catherine was crowned empress and autocrat 
of all the Russias. 

Although the Imperial Guards regiments had sup¬ 
ported her, some of them still felt a sovereign from the 
Romanov dynasty should rule them, not a German- 
born princess. To tighten her control of the Guards, 
and the rest of society, Catherine reinstituted the secret 
police that Peter had abolished in one of his enlightened 
reforms. Catherine’s secret branch became the model 
for the Okhrana, the special police who would serve the 
czars until the very end. 

Foreign affairs first claimed her attention as Rus¬ 
sia struggled with the aftermath of the Seven Years’ 
War. In 1763 Augustus III of Poland died, and the Poles 
began the process of electing a new king in their Sejm, or 
parliament. As the elector of Saxony in the Holy Roman 
Empire, Augustus’s son Frederick Christian automati¬ 
cally became the elector, but there was dissension over 
who would succeed him as king of Poland. Catherine 
favored Stanislas Poniatowski to succeed Augustus as 
king, partly became Stanislas had once been her lover, 
and she wanted a friendly Poland. With the weight of 
the huge Russian army tilting the scales now in his favor, 
Stanislas was duly elected the next king by the Polish 
Sejm as Stanislas II Augustus in 1764. 

Ironically, Poland would become the means of 
finally making peace among the belligerent nations of 
the Seven Years’ War. Prussia, supported by England, 
had fought against the Austrian Empire, France, and 
Russia during the conflict. In an attempt to make peace 
among them, the three eastern powers, Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia, decided to partition Poland. The first parti¬ 
tion took place in 1772, to be followed by subsequent 
partitions in 1793 and 1795. By the Third Partition of 
Poland in 1795, Poland no longer existed as a state, 
and Stanislas II, without a kingdom to rule, abdicated 
his no-longer-existing throne. It would not be until the 
aftermath of World War I that Poland would rise again 
as an independent nation. 

With Russia’s western front secured, Catherine 
now moved against Russia’s traditional enemies to the 
south and east, the Ottoman Empire and its vassals, 
the khans of the Crimea, the Gerei dynasty. In 1768 
Catherine began war against the Ottoman Empire, 
now in its decline under the sultan Mustafa III. On 
July 10, 1774, the Russians under Field Marshal Peter 
Rumiantsev and the Turks signed a peace at the village 


of Kuchuk-Kainardji in the Balkans. Russia gained full 
access to the Sea of Azov and the Caspian Sea and the 
independence of the Crimean khanate from Ottoman 
rule. In return, Russia returned much of the lands in 
the Balkans and along the Danube that it had con¬ 
quered from the Turks. But it was evident that the 
Russians reserved the right to intervene at any time in 
the region. 

This became the bedrock of the Pan-Slav movement 
of the 19th century, when the Russians felt themselves 
to be the particular protectors of the Slavs who still lived 
under Turkish rule in the Balkans. In 1778 the Turks 
launched a fleet on the Black Sea to send an expedition¬ 
ary force to help the foundering Crimean khanate, but 
the Turkish fleet sailed aimlessly in the Black Sea until 
foul weather forced it to seek refuge at the Ottoman 
naval base at Sinope. In 1783 Catherine II’s new favor¬ 
ite, Prince Grigori Potemkin, threatened the khanate 
with a Russian invasion. Bahadur II Gerei, the last of his 
dynasty, abdicated to be pensioned off by Catherine II, 
now becoming known as Catherine the Great. 

The great campaigns, however, had thrust an intol¬ 
erable burden onto the peasants, the vast majority of 
the Russian population. The policy of serfdom, reducing 
peasants to virtual slaves on the great landownings of the 
nobility, had by now reached most of Russia. The need 
for weapons for the wars had put inhuman demands on 
the workers in the Ural mines, and often soldiers had to 
be sent in to quell labor disputes. 

In 1773 a Yaik Cossack by the name of Emilian 
Pugachev proclaimed that he was Peter III, who had 
come back to save the Russians from the tyranny of “the 
German woman.” With her forces largely committed to 
the war with the Turks, Catherine’s military resources 
were limited. Pugachev seized the great city of Kazan, 
and Nizhni-Novgorod, the third city of her empire, was 
destroyed when the serfs there rose in support of Czar 
Peter. When she saw that Pugachev might reach Mos¬ 
cow, and perhaps St. Petersburg, Catherine brought her 
troops home. With the return of thousands of her vet¬ 
eran troops, the tide turned rapidly against Pugachev. 
On January 10, 1775, he was beheaded in Moscow. 

The experience with the Pugachev rebellion did not 
deter Catherine from her desire to modernize Russia. A 
self-educated woman, she corresponded regularly with 
the leaders of the Enlightenment, like Voltaire and 
Denis Diderot in France. Among Catherine’s initiatives 
to modernize Russia were the abolition of torture (even 
with Pugachev) and the encouragement of industrial 
and agricultural growth. She also extended equal rights 
to the empire’s Muslim population, which had grown 
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A monument to Empress Catherine the Great in Vilna. Her reign 
encompassed several wars, but she saw herself as a peacemaker. 


greatly with the annexation of the Crimea after 1783. 
They were given the right to build mosques, although, 
as with all religions, Islam was kept under scrutiny by 
the state, and the Russian Orthodox Church remained 
paramount in the empire. 

By the late 1770s Catherine had become to see 
herself as a peacemaker in Europe. On December 30, 
1777, Maximilian Joseph, the elector of Bavaria, died. 
Frederick II of Prussia was pitted against the Empress 
Maria Theresa of Austria, who ruled jointly with her 
son, Emperor Joseph ii. Although Frederick began 
the War of the Bavarian Succession in April 1778, nei¬ 
ther side was anxious for another bloody war like the 
Seven Years’ War of 1756 to 1763. Although Catherine 
favored Frederick, both sides accepted her mediation, 
and the war came to an end at the Peace of Teschen in 
April 1779. Both Austria and Prussia received Bavarian 
territory in compensation, but the new elector ruled a 
free Bavaria as Charles Theodore. 

By this time, Catherine had to face a threat from an 
unexpected quarter. For nearly 60 years, the thoughts 


of the French Enlightenment, enlivened by her friends 
Voltaire and Diderot, had undermined popular sup¬ 
port for the Bourbon dynasty in France. In July 1789 
revolution broke out in France, sending shock waves 
throughout the monarchies of Europe. Even worse was 
to come when, during the Turkish War, King Fouis XVI 
of France was beheaded in Paris in January 1793 by the 
revolutionary Committee of Public Safety. The shock 
to Catherine was severe—the ideas of the very men she 
had supported and felt were her allies had led to the 
death of a king. In 1793, with the countries that had 
invaded France thrown back, the armies of revolution¬ 
ary France began to spread the ideas of liberty, equal¬ 
ity, and fraternity throughout Europe against the forces 
of the First Coaliton, of which Russia was a member. 
Nobody will ever be fully able to gauge the result of the 
revolutionary upheaval upon Catherine the Great, but 
her beliefs in progress and enlightened rule were totally 
shaken by the upheavals upsetting the Old Order in 
Europe. 

On November 6, 1796, following a massive stroke, 
Catherine died, having ruled Russia for 34 years. What¬ 
ever the results of the French Revolution, neither 
Europe nor Russia would ever be the same again after 
the reign of Czarina Ekaterina, Empress Catherine the 
Great. 

See also Poland, partitions of. 
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caudillos and caudillismo 

Understanding the phenomenon of the caudillo is 
essential for understanding the political history of 
19th-century Fatin America. (The terms caudillismo 
and caudillaje refer to the more general phenomenon 
of rule by caudillos.) 

While there is no universal definition that fits every 
caudillo under all circumstances, scholars generally 
agree on a cluster of attributes that most caudillos 
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shared and that together provide a viable working defi¬ 
nition of the caudillo phenomenon. 

In general, a caudillo was a political-military 
strongman who wielded political authority and exer¬ 
cised political and military power by virtue of personal 
charisma, control of resources such as land and prop¬ 
erty, the personal loyalty of his followers and clients, 
reliance on extensive clientage networks, the capacity 
to dispense patronage and resources to clients, and per¬ 
sonal control of the means of organized violence. Some 
caudillos were also distinguished by their exceptional 
personal courage, physical prowess, or ability to lead 
men in battle. Many also displayed a kind of hyper¬ 
masculinity and macho swagger that emphasized their 
maleness in explicitly sexualized terms. 

In many ways, the keyword is personal: a caudi¬ 
llo was a type of leader, marked by his style of leader¬ 
ship, and most defined by the personal nature of his 
rule. Constitutions, state bureaucracies, representative 
assemblies, periodic elections—these and other insti¬ 
tutional constraints on individual and personal power, 
commonly associated with modern state forms, all were 
antithetical to the caudillo style of rule, while also often 
coexisting in tension with it. Ideology mattered little, as 
caudillos ran the gamut from populist revolutionaries 
to moderate liberals to staunch conservatives. 

There is broad agreement that the shorter-term 
origins of caudillismo can be traced to the tumult of 
the independence period, as local and regional military 
chieftains emerged in the fight against the Spanish. A 
paradigmatic example is Jose Antonio Paez of the Ven¬ 
ezuelan plains [llanos), “totally uneducated, illiterate, 
and unurbanized, reared in the sun, rain, and ranges 
of the llanos... built like an ox, bloodthirsty, suspi¬ 
cious, and cunning...an unrivalled guerrilla leader” 
who went on to become one of Simon Bolivar’s key 
allies, and, in 1830, first president of the Republic of 
Venezuela, where he dominated political life for the 
next third of a century. The process by which regional 
chieftains like Paez became national leaders is the sub¬ 
ject of an extensive literature. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum from Paez, 
in terms of both his personal background and rise to 
power, was the Argentine caudillo Juan Manuel de 
Rosas. Scion of an elite porteno (Buenos Aires) Cre¬ 
ole family, Rosas left the port city as a young man to 
become a cattle rancher and property owner in the 
pampas of the interior, living and working among the 
gauchos, from whom he demanded absolute obedi¬ 
ence and loyalty, and among whom he developed his 
base of social support. In this he represented the rising 


class of estancieros (estate owners) whose wealth and 
power were based not on inherited privilege or control 
of state offices but on control of land, men, and resourc¬ 
es. Rosas did not participate in the independence battles 
against Spain but became a key player in the subsequent 
struggles that defined the shape of post-independence 
Argentina. 

Rosas was opposed to the liberal, Unitarian, mod¬ 
ernizing regime of Bernardino Rivadavia, whose 
policies were designed to make Buenos Aires equal with 
the other provinces of the Rio de la Plata. His oppo¬ 
sition to Rivadavia was not rooted in ideology but in 
the belief that Buenos Aires should retain its superior 
power. With his base of support secure, Rosas allied 
with the federalists who overthrew Rivadavia. Soon 
after, he became the governor of Buenos Aires and then 
absolute dictator. His style of leadership was profoundly 
personal: All power and authority flowed directly from 
him. Dispensing favors and patronage to his loyal allies, 
he also terrorized his foes, in part through his feared 
mazorca (literally, “ears of corn”—effectively, “enforc¬ 
ers”), a kind of goon squad responsible for upward of 
2,000 murders during his years in power. Rosas was 
overthrown and exiled in 1852. 

Other 19th-century caudillos demonstrated varia¬ 
tions on these general themes. The Mexican Creole and 
self-proclaimed founder of the republic and caudillo 
of independence Jose Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana 
was first and foremost a political opportunist—begin¬ 
ning his career as a royalist army officer in the service 
of Spain, donning the mantle of pro-independence 
liberalism and federalism in the 1820s, and switching 
sides again to become a staunch conservative and cen¬ 
tralist from the mid-1830s. What remained consistent 
was his style of leadership: the cultivation of personal 
loyalty via the calculated dispensation of patronage 
and favors to clients and allies, the ruthless crushing of 
foes, and ostentatious displays and titles intended to 
glorify his person and inculcate unquestioned loyalty 
among his followers. 

One could continue in this vein, identifying indi¬ 
vidual caudillos who came to dominate the political 
lives of their nations—the populist folk caudillo Rafa¬ 
el Carrera in Guatemala, the dictator Porfirio Diaz 
in Mexico, and many others. Scholars have proposed 
various caudillo typologies, distinguishing between 
the cultured caudillo and the barbarous caudillo, 
for instance, or identifying the consular caudillo, the 
super caudillo, and the folk caudillo, among others. 
The multiplicity of types suggests the tremendous vari¬ 
ability of the phenomenon. 
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Not all caudillos were national leaders, however. 
More often they remained lesser figures who dominated 
their own locales or regions—men like Juan Facundo 
Quiroga and Martin Guemes in the Argentine interior, 
Juan Nepomuceno Moreno of Colombia, and many 
others. Not uncommonly, at local and regional levels, 
and in areas with substantial Indian populations, the 
phenomenon of the caudillo melded with that of the 
cacique, a local or regional political-military strongman, 
who deployed the same basic repertoire of techniques 
and styles of personalized rule and patronage-clientage 
to dominate regions, provinces, towns, and villages. 

Indeed, the rule of national caudillos was predicat¬ 
ed on the support of local and regional strongmen who 
served as their loyal and subordinate clients, who in 
turn dominated their own locales. Thus there emerged 
in many areas a kind of hierarchical network of cau¬ 
dillo power, with the primary caudillo dominant over 
numerous lesser secondary caudillos, in turn dominant 
over numerous lesser tertiary caudillos, and so on down 
the chain of loyalty, alliance, and patronage-clientage. 

Modernizing elites desirous of creating more mod¬ 
ern state forms were among the most vociferous oppo¬ 
nents of caudillo rule. A classic critique is the work of 
Argentine statesman and scholar Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento, whose influential and scathing biography, 
Facundo (or, Civilizacion y barbarie, vida de Juan Fac¬ 
undo ), first published in 1845, decried the rule of “prim¬ 
itive” caudillos like Facundo and Rosas, while framing 
the caudillo phenomenon in the broader context of the 
epic struggle between civilization and barbarism. 

There is no scholarly consensus on when the cau¬ 
dillo phenomenon ended, or even if it has ended. Some 
point to the first half of the 19th century as the hey¬ 
day of caudillos and caudillismo; others argue that 
the phenomenon continued into the 20th century and 
after, transmuting into various forms of populism and 
dictatorship, and manifest in the likes of Juan Per on 
of Argentina, Fidel Castro of Cuba, and Hugo Chavez 
of Venezuela. 

Despite vigorous debates over definitions, ori¬ 
gins, periodization, and other aspects, however, few 
disagree that understanding the phenomenon of the 
caudillo and caudillismo is essential to understand¬ 
ing the political evolution of post-independence 
Latin America. 

See also Latin America, independence in; Latin 
America, machismo and marianismo in. 

Further reading. Hamill, Hugh M., ed. Caudillos: Dicta¬ 
tors in Spanish America. Norman: University of Oklahoma 


Press, 1992; Lynch, John. The Spanish-American Revolu¬ 
tions, 1808-1826. New York: Norton, 1973;- . Cau¬ 

dillos in Spanish America, 1800-1850. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1992. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Cavour, Camillo Benso di 

(1810-1861) Italian statesman 

Count Camillo Benso di Cavour was an Italian states¬ 
man who forged the unified Kingdom of Italy. Cavour 
was born in northwestern Italy in Turin, the capital 
of Piedmont-Sardinia, ruled by the House of Savoy. 
Cavour was earmarked for an army career, and he 
enrolled in the military academy of Turin. Because of 
his liberal views, however, he had to leave the army in 
1831. He then administered the family’s estate. Cavour 
traveled widely in Europe, visiting France, Switzerland, 
and Great Britain, and his journeys reinforced his dis¬ 
like for absolutism and clericalism. 

Witnessing the constitutional monarchy of France 
under King Louis-Philippe, he became a strong supporter 
of constitutionalism. Originally, Cavour was interested 
in making Piedmont powerful rather than pursuing Ital¬ 
ian unification. Convinced that economic reconstruc¬ 
tion had to precede political change, he argued for free 
trade and railroad construction in the Italian Peninsula. 
His mind gradually changed, and he began to dream of 
a united Italy free of foreign influence. 

With the election of the liberal Pope Pius IX in 
1846, Cavour felt that the chance to advocate reform 
had come. Generally, Cavour did not believe that the 
pope would play a leading role in the unification move¬ 
ment. Instead, Cavour looked to King Charles Albert of 
Piedmont to implement the national program. In 1847 
Cavour founded II Risorgimento (“The Resurgence,” 
later a term for the unification of Italy), a newspaper 
advocating liberalism and unification. As editor, Cavour 
became a powerful figure in Piedmontese politics. 

During 1848 a wave of revolutions swept Europe. 
Demonstrations in Genoa called for liberalization of 
the state, and Cavour supported the demands for a con¬ 
stitution in II Risorgimento. Pressured by the influential 
paper and by the dissent in his kingdom, Charles Albert 
complied on February 8, 1848. 

Cavour then urged the king to declare war against 
Austria, which ruled much of Italy at the time. Word 
arrived that the people of Milan on March 18, 1848, 
had initiated a war against the Austrians. Bowing to 
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pressure from Cavour’s party, Charles Albert declared 
war on Austria. 

Piedmont was defeated, but liberalism and national¬ 
ism were still strong. Charles Albert abdicated in favor of 
his son, Victor Emmanuel II. Under the new monarch, 
Cavour’s career flourished. He became minister of agri¬ 
culture and commerce in 1850 and minister of finance 
in 1851, finally becoming prime minister at the end of 
1852. Cavour capitalized on the antipapal sentiment in 
Italy following Pius IX’s refusal to wage war upon Aus¬ 
tria. The defeat of 1848 also convinced Cavour of the 
need for a powerful ally to separate Austria from Italy. 
Cavour worked hard to strengthen the state, reorganiz¬ 
ing its army, financial system, and bureaucracy. He also 
encouraged the development of industry, railroads, and 
factories, making Piedmont one of the most modernized 
European states of the time. 

In 1854 Piedmont entered the Crimean War as an 
ally of Great Britain and France in exchange for prom¬ 
ises that the future of Italy would be considered an 
urgent issue with international scope. In 1856 Cavour 
presented the Italian case before the peace Congress of 
Paris. He succeeded in isolating Austria, compromising 
France in the Italian question, and getting the condi¬ 
tion of Italy discussed by the great powers, who agreed 
that some remedy was in order. Cavour now saw that 
war with Austria was merely a question of time, and 
he began to establish connections with revolutionists of 
all parts of Italy. He sought to ingratiate himself with 
Napoleon III, emperor of the French, whose support 
he considered crucial to avenge the defeat of 1848-49. 

Napoleon sympathized with the plan for a north¬ 
ern Italian kingdom, and in July 1858, the two plotted 
against Austria. Piedmont would be united with Tus¬ 
cany, a truncated Papal State, and the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. Napoleon promised that if Austria were 
to attack Piedmont-Sardinia, France would come to its 
aid. Cavour immediately set to provoking Austria into 
war, and in April 1859 Austria attacked. However, after 
victories at Magenta and Solferino, Napoleon signed 
an armistice, without informing his allies. The treaty 
allowed Austria to keep Venetia, but Piedmont received 
only Fombardy. Cavour, unwilling to accept the terms, 
resigned. The situation soon reversed itself when the 
citizens of Tuscany, Modena, Parma, Bologna, and 
Romagna voted in March 1860 to become part of Pied¬ 
mont-Sardinia. 

Cavour returned to power in January 1860. Soon 
afterward, the Italian patriot Giuseppe Garibaldi led 
his famous army of 1,000 adventurers into the King¬ 
dom of the Two Sicilies. The Neapolitan government 


fell, and Garibaldi entered Naples in triumph. Follow¬ 
ing the collapse of the Neapolitan kingdom, Cavour 
engineered its annexation. He also managed to occupy 
the greater part of the Papal States, avoiding the city 
of Rome because Napoleon was pledged to protect the 
pope. Cavour’s dream, save for Rome and Venetia, was 
now realized, and Italy was nearly united. On March 
17, 1861, Cavour had the Piedmontese parliament 
proclaim Victor Emmanuel king of Italy. The parlia¬ 
ment also proclaimed Rome the future capital, hoping 
to resolve the question through an agreement with the 
church. Three months later, Cavour died. 

Cavour’s political ideas were greatly influenced by 
the Revolution of 1830 in France, which proved to 
him that a monarchy was not incompatible with liberal 
principles. A strong belief in liberalism, an extensive 
knowledge of technology, and the dream of a unified 
Italy allowed Cavour to unite Italy and to modernize 
his country both politically and technologically. When 
he died, his work had been carried far enough that 
others could complete it. Cavour is undoubtedly the 
greatest figure of the Risorgimento. It was Cavour who 
organized it and skillfully conducted the negotiations 
that overcame all obstacles. 

See also French Revolution. 
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Martin Moll 

Central America: National War 

The term National War in Central America refers to 
the combined military efforts of Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, Guatemala, and El Salvador to defeat 
the forces of Tennessee-born U.S. filibuster William 
Walker in 1856-57. The Walker episode represented 
the pinnacle of 19th-century U.S. filibustering, or pri¬ 
vate mercenary efforts to invade, dominate, and gov¬ 
ern territories in Mexico, Central America, and the 
Caribbean Basin. 

The war against Walker briefly united Central Amer¬ 
ica’s fractious nation-states, while its aftermath ushered 
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in a period of elite convergence and relative political 
stability in Nicaragua that endured into the early 20th 
century. Nicaraguans tend to remember the Walker epi¬ 
sode as the first instance of U.S. imperialist meddling in 
their country’s internal affairs, providing a touchstone 
for anti-imperialist and nationalist sentiments well into 
the 20th century. That popular memory also tends to 
suppress key features of a war that all observers agree 
left a deep imprint on isthmian history. 

In early 1855 Nicaraguan Liberals, based in the 
city of Leon, contracted with the soldier of fortune 
Walker, the self-proclaimed “Grey-Eyed Man of 
Destiny,” in their ongoing civil conflict against that 
country’s Conservatives, based in the city of Grana¬ 
da. The roots of the conflict between Leon’s Liberals 
and Granada’s Conservatives were complex, based 
on regional, political, and ideological divisions, and 
the efforts of elites in both regions to dominate the 
country’s post-independence state. The origins of 
Nicaraguan Liberals’s invitation to Walker can also 
be traced to their experience with U.S. travelers and 
businessmen in the transisthmian route across Nicara¬ 
gua that developed in the wake of the California gold 
rush after 1849, most notably U.S. magnate Corne¬ 
lius Vanderbilt’s Accessory Transit Company, which 
began operations in 1851. 

The 31-year-old Walker had gained fame princi¬ 
pally in his unsuccessful filibustering ventures in Baja 
California and Sonora, Mexico, in 1853-54. Offering 
Walker and his fellow mercenaries 250 acres of land 
each following the Conservatives’s defeat, Leon’s Lib¬ 
erals were shocked when, following his army’s victory 
in October 1855 and his usurpation of the presidency 
in July 1856, Walker launched a concerted effort to 
remake Nicaragua according to his own designs. Rein¬ 
stituting African slavery (abolished in 1824), he also 
sought to seize all state power, disfranchise the elites, 
confiscate elite properties, and transform the country 
into a Protestant slaveholding patrician society mod¬ 
eled on the U.S. South. His brazen power grab unified 
elites across Central America, who feared the loss of 
their own privileges and power. 

Costa Rican forces, entering the country from the 
south, fought Walker’s forces in April 1856, followed 
in July by the invasion from the north of a combined 
army of over 1,000 Guatemalans, Salvadorans, and 
Hondurans. A series of hard-fought battles followed, 
as Walker’s army, stung by the desertion of most 
native troops, retreated to its strongholds in Granada 
and Rivas. Hemmed in on all sides, Walker ordered 
the burning of Granada. For Nicaraguans, the com¬ 


plete destruction of the old colonial city by Walker’s 
drunken filibusters ranks among the most horrific 
and memorable episodes of the conflict. With the cru¬ 
cial intervention of Cornelius Vanderbilt, with whom 
Walker had made a powerful enemy, Walker’s forces 
surrendered on May 1, 1857. He made three further 
attempts to reestablish his regime; during the last, in 
1860, the British navy captured him and Honduran 
authorities executed him. 

In Central America, the National War is chiefly 
remembered as the first instance of U.S. imperialist 
and military meddling on the isthmus—even though 
the U.S. government played only a marginal role in 
the conflict. The war discredited Nicaragua’s Liber¬ 
als, who joined Conservatives in a series of govern¬ 
ments that led to the most peaceful and stable period 
in post-independence Nicaraguan history to that time. 
What Nicaraguans and Central Americans tend not 
to emphasize is the role of Leon’s Liberals in invit¬ 
ing Walker in the first place and the warm embrace he 
received during his first year. The National War and its 
aftermath shaped isthmian politics in enduring ways, 
especially in fostering anti-United States nationalist 
sentiments and continue to occupy an important posi¬ 
tion in the collective memory of Central Americans, 
especially in Nicaragua. 

See also abolition of slavery in the Americas; Latin 
America, economic and political liberalism in; slave 
trade in Africa. 
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Ceylon: Dutch to British colony 

The Portuguese arrived in Sri Lanka in 1505 and took 
over the kingdoms of Kotte and Jaffna, with the king¬ 
dom of Kandy, largely because of its geographical posi¬ 
tion in the center of the island, managing to remain 
free of their rule. Thus, when the Dutch admiral 
George Spilberg landed on the east coast in the early 
17th century, he was welcomed by the king of Kandy, 
who invited the Dutch to settle on the east coast of the 
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island. He saw that this would provide an important 
counterbalance to the Portuguese. 

The first Dutch settlement was established in 1640 
with William Jacobszoon Coster as the governor. In June 
1640 Coster was murdered and replaced by Jan Thys- 
sen Payart, who had started establishing farms to grow 
cinnamon for export to Europe. It was the fifth gover¬ 
nor, Adriaan van der Meijden, who decided to move 
decisively against the Portuguese. In 1658 he managed 
to drive them off the island, and the Dutch then gradu¬ 
ally took over the south of the island, then the south¬ 
west and western coast. When they took over the entire 
east coast of the island in 1665, even though Kandy 
remained independent, they controlled all the ports. By 
1765 the Dutch were in control of the entire coastline, 
and Kandy only held the isolated highlands in the center 
of the island that were too difficult to attack. 

Officially the island was a possession of the Dutch 
East India Company, and it appointed a governor based 
in Colombo who ruled Ceylon as a colony. Most gov¬ 
ernors were only in Ceylon for short periods, but some 
had a lasting effect on the place. Jan Maetsuyker, gover¬ 
nor from 1646 until 1650—before the Dutch took con¬ 
trol of the whole island—relaxed laws on mixed mar¬ 
riages to try to encourage Dutch merchants to marry, 
assimilate, and remain on the island. He felt that this 
might allow them to compete with local merchants on 
a much stronger basis. 

In contrast, Jacob van Kittensteijn, his succes¬ 
sor from 1650 until 1653, regarded the local wives of 
merchants as being “vicious and immoral.” The situa¬ 
tion changed again after the capture of Colombo and 
Jaffna in 1656-58 with some 200 Dutch soldiers and 
merchants marrying into the Indo-Portuguese commu¬ 
nity—many of these being the wives of Portuguese who 
were unceremoniously deported. Rijklof van Goens, 
one of the longest serving governors (who had cap¬ 
tured Jaffna), governed 1662-63 and again 1665-75. 
He encouraged mixed marriages—or indeed any mar¬ 
riages—to try to build up an indigenous Dutch settler 
population. However, he legislated that daughters of 
mixed marriages should marry Dutchmen. This had 
the result of ensuring that there were large numbers of 
people on the island with Dutch surnames. 

Rijklof van Goens was succeeded as governor by his 
son and then by Laurens Pijl from 1679 until 1692. These 
three governors provided much stability for the colo¬ 
nial infrastructure of the island, which was divided into 
three parts: Colombo, Galle, and Jaffna. The latter two 
parts had commanders who reported to the governor, 
whereas the governor ruled the area around Colombo 


himself, with the assistance of a small nominated coun¬ 
cil. Lower levels of the bureaucracy were staffed by Sin¬ 
halese or Tamils who originated from southern India. 
The Sinhalese nobility kept their privileges, and, with 
no worry of invasion or civil war, they actually consid¬ 
erably increased their wealth. 

The Dutch recognized Portuguese land titles (in 
contrast to their actions in Malacca and elsewhere), 
and they widened the private ownership of land, 
which for the Portuguese had only operated in urban 
areas. This resulted in the massive settlement of fertile 
land, with Dutch and largely Sinhalese businessmen 
and farmers being able to establish considerable land 
holdings. There were attempts to codify the local laws, 
but this proved much more complicated than expect¬ 
ed. The result was that Dutch laws gradually came to 
apply to the cities and much of the coastal regions, 
especially in areas dominated by the Sinhalese. Mus¬ 
lim laws applied to Muslims on the east coast, and the 
Thesawalamai laws used by the Tamils of Jaffna were 
codified in 1707 and used there, although Christians 
there were subject to Dutch laws. 

RELIGION 

In the area of religion, when the Dutch took Ceylon there 
were, nominally, about 250,000 Sinhalese and Tamil 
Roman Catholics, a quarter of these from the region 
around Jaffna. The Dutch banned Roman Catholicism, 
ejected all Catholic priests, and made it illegal for any 
to operate on the island. They also set about converting 
many of the local people to Calvinism. Roman Catho¬ 
lic churches were changed into Reformed churches, and 
many Catholics converted to Calvinism in name only, 
while others reverted to Hinduism or Buddhism. How¬ 
ever, a shortage of Dutch ministers held up these plans, 
and Roman Catholics operated underground, especially 
from the Portuguese-held port of Goa, in India. 

Although the Portuguese had made much revenue 
from Ceylon, the Dutch set about methodically expand¬ 
ing the revenue base of the country. The Portuguese had 
relied heavily on tariffs and obligatory labor for a cer¬ 
tain number of days each year by the poor (in lieu of 
taxes); the Dutch maintained these but started estab¬ 
lishing large plantations for cinnamon, which rapidly 
became the mainstay of the Dutch colonial economic 
structure in Ceylon. 

The Dutch East India Company maintained a mo¬ 
nopoly not only over the export of cinnamon but also 
over areca nuts, pearls, and elephants. They were par¬ 
ticularly anxious to control the Ceylon economy tightly, 
and imports from India were so heavily restricted that 
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occasionally there were shortages of rice and textiles in 
Colombo. Gradually, some private traders were allowed 
to bring in these and some other goods, but the Dutch 
East India Company jealously guarded its monopolies. 

With the Napoleonic Wars and the French inva¬ 
sion of the Netherlands and the deposing of the Dutch 
king, the British set about occupying Dutch colonies 
around the world to prevent them falling into French 
hands. As a result, in 1796 the British—strictly speak¬ 
ing the British East India Company —took control 
of Ceylon, defeating the small Dutch force, which made 
a symbolic but futile resistance. The British placed 
the island under military rule and governed it from 
their settlement at Madras, as they expected to return 
Ceylon to the Dutch at the end of the war. However, 
the British quickly discovered the importance of the 
island—strategically as well as financially. In 1802 
Ceylon was declared to be a British Crown Colony, 
and the British hold over the island was confirmed by 
the Treaty of Amiens later the same year. 

The initial problem facing the British was the king¬ 
dom of Kandy in central Ceylon. Although the Dutch 
had managed to seize the entire coastline, they had 
never been able to subdue the independent kingdom. 
The British had recognized the sovereignty of the king 
of Kandy, but Robert Brownrigg, governor from 1812 
until 1820, had other ideas. He found that the frontier 
between British territory and Kandy was a little uncer¬ 
tain in places and to guard it was extremely expensive. 
Furthermore it would obviously be far easier if the Brit¬ 
ish controlled the entire island, which would remove 
political insecurity and help with communications 
around the island. 

SOME PRIVIFEGES 

An early British attempt to attack Kandy in 1803 
failed. However, Brownrigg took advantage of a cri¬ 
sis in Kandy. Making an alliance with some Kandyan 
nobles, in 1815 he sent soldiers into the kingdom and 
captured it. Kandyans were guaranteed some privi¬ 
leges and were able to preserve customary laws and 
institutions, as well as having religious freedoms. 
However, many Sinhalese saw the erosion of the inde¬ 
pendence of Kandy as a part of a wider attack on Bud¬ 
dhism. This led to a large Sinhalese revolt that took 
place in 1818. It was suppressed, and Kandy was then 
integrated with the rest of Ceylon. The British also 
introduced a new flag for Ceylon. It had a blue field 
with the Union flag in the corner, as with other British 
colonies, and a design showing an elephant in front of 
a stupa to represent Ceylon. 


British moves in Ceylon, as with the Dutch, were to 
increase revenue, and more land was taken as the number 
of plantations increased, many owned by British compa¬ 
nies. As well as growing cinnamon, the British set about 
cultivating, on a large scale, pepper, sugarcane, and cof¬ 
fee. They even experimented with cotton. Coincident 
with this, the British also instituted many reforms. Slav¬ 
ery was abolished, and salaries were now paid in cash 
rather than in land and food. The British also relaxed 
the need for people to provide compulsory labor for the 
government each year. Many Sinhalese and Tamils, how¬ 
ever, especially in rural areas, did resent the increase in 
missionary activity by British and South Indian church 
groups. 

In 1833 Robert Wilmot-Horton, who had become 
governor two years earlier, enacted a widespread series 
of reforms that essentially adopted a unitary admin¬ 
istrative and judicial framework for the whole island. 
Special rights afforded to particular groups were abro¬ 
gated; this would massively affect all of Ceylon, whose 
people gradually came to see themselves as Ceylon¬ 
ese. English became the language of government and 
also the medium of instruction in schools, which had 
increased massively in number in the 1820s and early 
1830s. As well as this, Wilmot-Horton reduced the 
powers of the governor, who could no longer rule by 
decree. He established executive and legislative councils 
that would govern. The latter were initially comprised 
of British officials, but gradually unofficial members 
were appointed representing business interests. 

On an economic front, the British abolished state 
monopolies and also finally ended the right of the 
colonial government to demand labor services in lieu 
of taxes. Crown land was sold to cultivators, and this 
caused the establishment of many more small planta¬ 
tions and the growth of the coffee industry. From the 
1830s until the 1870s there was a massive expansion in 
the areas where coffee was under cultivation. The plant¬ 
ers survived the collapse in the coffee price in 1847 and 
gradually, as more coffee plantations were established, 
there was a need for a cheap labor force, and many 
Tamil laborers from South India started to migrate to 
Ceylon, leading to a substantial Tamil population by 
the end of the 19th century. 

Unfortunately, in 1869 a rust disease started attack¬ 
ing coffee crops. By 1871 it had devastated the coffee 
industry, and there was much discussion about what 
could productively be done with the land to maintain 
employment for both plantation managers and their 
staff. There had been a small tea industry in Ceylon 
since the 1860s—largely for local consumption. This 
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Bringing tea to market in Ceylon. Ceylon, now called Sri Lanka, was an important possession for the British. The island had strategic 
significance in its location near India and produced tea, cinnamon, pepper, and other valuable cash crops. 


was expanded from the late 1870s with tea bushes 
being grown on slopes of the hill country where the 
land was able to be drained easily. Rubber and coco¬ 
nut plantations were also developed but never rivaled 
the tea industry, with Ceylon tea becoming well-known 
throughout the British Empire. Later, the tea industry 
was so identified with the island that it was able to use 
the traditional lion, from the flag of Ceylon (Sri Lanka 
after independence), to symbolize Ceylon tea. 

Most of the infrastructure of colonial Ceylon was 
built by the British in the latter half of the 19th century: 
ports, public buildings, hospitals, roads and railways, 
schools, and a reliable postal and telegraph system. 
However, many of the problems that were to overshad¬ 
ow Ceylon in the late 20th century were already appar¬ 
ent. The cities and towns were fairly modern, with a 
well-educated population, many of whom spoke En¬ 
glish fluently and were politically aware. Employment 
was easy for the middle class and the well connected. 
However, on the plantations large numbers of Tamil 
laborers lived in very basic conditions, often in hostels 
for men—without their families—and with family ties 
back on the Indian mainland. Outside the urban areas 


and the plantations, the villages remained isolated from 
much of the economic life of the island, and people still 
survived by subsistence agriculture. Gradually roads, 
and in some cases railways, reduced this isolation. 

Further reading: Arasaratnam, S. Ceylon and the Dutch, 
1600-1800: external influences and internal change in early 
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1774-1824. London: Cassell, 1999. 
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Chakri dynasty and King Rama I 

The Chakri dynasty was established on April 6, 1782, 
when Chao Phaya Chakri was crowned the king of 
Thailand (formerly Siam) as Rama I. The rulers belong¬ 
ing to the house of Chakri have been kings of Thailand 
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ever since. The illustrious rulers of this dynasty took the 
country out of troubled times during the colonial period. 
Their vision and leadership also modernized Thailand. 

Rama I was born on March 20, 1737, to a noble of 
the Ayudhya kingdom, Phra Aksorn Sundara Smiantra. 
After finishing his education in Buddhist temples, he 
served in the royal household of the Ayudya kings before 
joining the army. Phya Thaksin, Rama I’s predecessor, 
had liberated Thailand after the Burmese devastation 
of Ayudhya in 1767. Rama I was in his service, partici¬ 
pating in almost every battle fought by the king and was 
made governor of Ratchaburi Province. He was awarded 
the title Somdetch Chao Phraya Malta Kashatriya Suk 
(roughly equivalent to a duke) by Thaksin. 

The Burmese attack had been repelled, and Cambo¬ 
dia and Luang Prabang were under Thai authority. The 
task of subjugating Vientiane was entrusted to Rama I, 
then an army general. He successfully completed his mis¬ 
sion in 1778. The famous Emerald Buddha, in Vientiane’s 
possession since 1564, was brought to the capital, Thon- 
buri. The hostility of Buddhist monks against Thaksin’s 
demand of obeisance led to his downfall and imprison¬ 
ment. Once again, it seemed that the newly established 
peace and order of the kingdom would collapse in a civil 
war. Rama I rose to the occasion. He returned from Cam¬ 
bodia, where he was stationed for a military campaign, 
and assumed the royal title after restoring order. 

Rama I shifted the capital from Thonburi to a site 
opposite on the bank of the river Chao Phraya. He 
planned the layout for a new city of Bangkok. It has 
remained the capital of Thailand ever since. On the east¬ 
ern side of the river, he implemented a strong defense 
with double-lined fortification. Thonburi had been 
on both banks of the river to protect against Burmese 
attack. 

Rama I did not have any plan to make an escape 
and concentrated on checking any future attack on the 
capital. A large Chinese community lived on the eastern 
side, so they were transferred a short distance down¬ 
stream to Sampheng. It is now a famous Chinese shop¬ 
ping area. Within three years, the Grand Palace was 
constructed, and it still stands today. In keeping with 
earlier Thai monarchs, Rama I retained connections 
with Indic-style Sanskritized epithets that resulted in 
descriptions of the new city such as Impregnable City 
of God Indra, Grand Capital of the World, and City 
given by Indra and Built by Vishnukarma. The Emerald 
Buddha was installed in Wat Phra Kaew. 

The reign of Rama I witnessed consolidation and 
expansion of the kingdom by extensive warfare. The 
Burmese attacks of King Bodawpaya were successfully 


defeated in 1785 and 1787. The kingdom of Vien¬ 
tiane of Laos acknowledged the vassalage of Thai¬ 
land. Chieng Mai and Chieng Saen were once again 
under Thailand’s authority. Chao In of Luang Prabang 
remained as a vassal of Rama I. Thus Thai control 
extended into Laos. 

In 1795 Rama I installed Anh Eng as ruler of Cam¬ 
bodia after annexing the provinces of Battambng, Siem- 
reap, and portions of Korat. When the powerful Gia 
Long unified Vietnam, Cambodia had to acknowledge 
suzerainty of both Thailand and Vietnam. The sultans 
of Kedah, Kelantan, and Trenggannu acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Thai monarch until the British took 
over the sultanates in 1909. 

Rama I revamped administration in the provinces 
as well as the capital, making his rule very centralized. 
The incessant Burmese invasions of the 18th century 
had made both the Thai bureaucracy and monkhood 
corrupt and lax. Between 1784 and 1801 Rama I 
restored the moral standard of the Buddhist monks by 
a series of royal decrees. 

The Buddhist scripture, the Tripitaka (three bas¬ 
kets), and Thai civil law had been destroyed at the time 
of the Burmese sack of the earlier capital Ayudhya. 
Rama I called a Buddhist council in 1788, in which 250 
monks and Buddhist scholars participated, to recon¬ 
struct the Tripitaka. The Thai king was the defender 
of Theravada Buddhism and the pillar of Thai gover¬ 
nance and society, and Rama I performed his obliga¬ 
tion to the fullest extent. 

Rama I also appointed a supreme patriarch of Thai 
Buddhism. Further, he appointed a commission in 1795 
consisting of 11 jurists and scholars to look into the laws 
promulgated by Rama Tibodi I (founder of Ayudhya 
dynasty), who reigned in the 14th century. The code of 
laws comprising indigenous practices and Indian legal 
concepts was somewhat altered. The new code of 1804, 
known as Laws of the Three Seals, categorized the 48 
provinces of the kingdom, each with a governor, most 
of whom were members of the royalty and served three- 
year terms. 

The code also enumerated provisions for civil and 
military administration. According to Thai sources, 
Rama I was a benevolent ruler who looked after the 
needs of his subjects, these codes being a primary exam¬ 
ple of his benevolence. 

There was a flourishing of Thai literature and trans¬ 
lations under Rama I. He had initiated the royal writings 
known as Phra Rajanibondb , and he wrote the Thai ver¬ 
sion of the Indian epic, the Ramayana, which depicted 
the feats of a hero named Rama. 
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A Currier & Ives print of the Great Chicago Fire on Sunday, October 8, 1871. The fire panicked citizens and caused widespread damage 
but produced a reinvented, modern city in its wake. 


Rama I died on September 7, 1809, in Bangkok and 
was succeeded by his son, Prince Isarasundorn, as King 
Rama II. He left a legacy in Thai history as a patron of 
literature, a lawmaker, and a builder of empire. 

See also Burmese Wars, First, Second, and Third; 
Rama v. 
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Chicago Fire (1871) 

The fast-moving blaze that consumed more than three 
square miles of Chicago, Illinois, causing the Chicago 
River to boil, killing at least 300, and leaving 90,000 
homeless, would, within two decades, produce a rein¬ 
vented city more prosperous and beautiful than had 
seemed possible when the fire burned itself out after 36 
hours. In the process of renewal, the Great Fire tested 
the ability of politicians, magnates, and ordinary city 
dwellers to deal effectively with the human causes and 
outcomes of natural disaster. 

Chicago, 37 years old in the tinder-dry summer 
of 1871, was a fast-growing, 35-square-mile city of 
300,000. Located at the confluence of Lake Michi¬ 
gan, major canals, and a growing railroad network, 
the city was a place of fevered speculation and rapid 
growth that produced showy mansions abutting the 
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mostly wooden shacks of an expanding poor and 
immigrant population. 

It was in one such southwest neighborhood that the 
fire of Sunday, October 8, was ignited, possibly, although 
not conclusively, by a lamp overturned in a De Koven 
Street barn by a cow owned by Mrs. O’Leary, an Irish 
immigrant. Just a day earlier, a fire in an industrial dis¬ 
trict had been contained, but only after $1 million in 
damage. Already exhausted, fire fighters were unable 
to quell the new blaze, despite some success by men 
under the direction of Civil War veteran general Philip 
Sheridan who used gunpowder to curb the fire’s south¬ 
erly spread. Major enterprises, including a flour mill, the 
city’s water supply system, rail yards, the McCormick 
Reaper Works, and even the “fire-proof” headquarters 
of the Chicago Tribune, were destroyed. Overall losses 
would be estimated at $196 million. 

Amid acres of twisted rubble, rebuilding began 
almost before the coals had cooled. Fire debris was 
used as landfill to expand the city along the lake and 
river. Shorn of buildings, some parts of Chicago, 
including its famous loop, became targets of invest¬ 
ment and speculation. The importance of the city as an 
agricultural depot and manufacturing and transporta¬ 
tion center assured that financiers from Wall Street and 
elsewhere would lend ample money for rebuilding. 

The initial recovery proceeded with great speed, 
making Chicagoans feel better about their ruined city, 
but it produced mostly shoddy structures that ignored 
lessons about the need for planning and fire resistance 
administered by the Great Fire. 

A nationwide financial panic of 1873 brought 
much of Chicago’s building frenzy to a halt. In 1874 
the so-called “Little Chicago Fire” inflicted millions in 
new damage to the city. By the time business condi¬ 
tions improved, a new generation of architects, includ¬ 
ing Daniel Burnham, John Wellborn Root, and Louis 
Sullivan, had emerged, along with such newly avail¬ 
able technologies as structural steel and elevators. The 
result would be an innovative new architecture that 
made Chicago a national and international leader in 
the field. 

By 1893 the Columbian Exposition, a hugely suc¬ 
cessful world’s fair, would showcase a reborn Chicago 
and highlight the city’s triumph over both natural and 
human disaster. 

See also newspapers, North American. 
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China, spheres of influence in 

China’s military and economic weakness and height¬ 
ened Western imperialism worldwide during the 1890s 
resulted in the division of China into Western spheres 
of influence that threatened its eventual partition. The 
downward spiral began with the Sino-Japanese War, 
caused by Japan’s quest to control Korea, a Chinese 
vassal state. China’s resounding defeat was reflected 
in the Treaty of Shimonoseki (1895), whereby it gave 
up protectorship over Korea, ceded Taiwan and the 
Liaodong (Liaotung) Peninsula to Japan, and paid a 
huge indemnity. Fearing that Japanese control of the 
Liaodong Peninsula would give it undue influence 
over the Chinese capital at nearby Beijing (Peking), 
Germany, France, and Russia sent identical notes to 
Japan in April 1898 that forced Japan to return Liao¬ 
dong to China in exchange for a larger indemnity. 
This action was called the Far Eastern Triplice, and, 
for helping China, the three powers obtained several 
economic concessions. 

Germany began the move to divide China into 
spheres of influence in 1898 with a number of demands: 
that the Chinese government lease Jiaozhou (Kiao- 
chow) on the Shandong (Shantung) coast to Germany 
as a naval base for 99 years; grant Germany the right 
to build railways, including one to link Jiaozhou with 
Jinan (Chinan), capital of Shandong province; grant 
German banks and companies exclusive rights to loan 
money for development projects in Shandong; and 
other concessions. China bowed to Germany’s demands 
and other imperialist nations followed Germany’s lead. 
Russia added to its existing privileges in northeastern 
China. They included building the Chinese Eastern and 
South Manchurian Railways, branch lines of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway across Manchuria to Port Arthur and 
Dairen (which it leased from China for 25 years) on 
the Gulf of Peichili, and extensive economic rights in 
Manchuria. 

Great Britain followed by leasing Weihaiwei (near 
Jiaochou) as a naval base for 25 years and the Kow¬ 
loon New Territory for 99 years. It also secured Chi¬ 
na’s promise to protect the Yangzi (Yangtze) River 
Valley, which became a British sphere of influence. 
France leased Guangzhouwan (Kwangchow-wan) for 
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99 years and acquired a sphere of influence in Guang¬ 
dong (Kwangtung), Guangxi (Kwangsi), and Yunnan, 
three provinces that adjoined French Indochina. Japan 
exacted a promise that China would not adjoin Fujian 
(Fukien) province to any other power. Only Italy was 
rebuffed when it asked China for a sphere of influence 
in Zhejiang (Chekiang) Province. 

In the phrase current in 1898, China was being cut 
up like a melon. It seemed on the verge of partition 
among the imperialist powers. Domestically, the peril¬ 
ous state precipitated a reform movement. Among the 
great powers, only the United States did not acquire a 
sphere of influence and attempted to reverse the course 
of events by the declaration of an Open Door policy. 

See also Hundred Days of Reform. 
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Chinese Exclusion Act 

In 1882, in response to the vociferous insistence of Cal¬ 
ifornia’s anti-“coolie” clubs and Irish immigrant Denis 
Kearney’s Workingmen’s Party of California, Congress 
passed the first law in U.S. history to ban explicitly 
the further immigration of a particular racial or ethnic 
group. Known as the Chinese Exclusion Act, the law 
reflected the growing ethnic and racial diversity of the 
century-old republic; the importance of racial identities 
in shaping local, state, and national politics; and the 
enduring legacy of racism in the wake of nearly 250 
years of African slavery. 

Chinese immigration to California turned from a 
trickle to a flood following the discovery of gold at Sut¬ 
ter’s Mill in 1848. The ensuing gold rush, which drew 
prospectors from across the country, caused Califor¬ 
nia’s population to skyrocket, from 14,000 in 1848 to 
more than 220,000 four years later. The vast majority 
of California’s new immigrants were men and included 
not only a diversity of Euro-Americans, many recent 
U.S. arrivals, but also Mexicans, African Americans, 
and Chinese. At first California’s Caucasian popula¬ 
tion tended to look favorably on Chinese immigrants 



The cover of Harper’s Weekly on February 3, 1877, depicts 
Chinese immigrants at the San Francisco Customs House. 


as diligent, thrifty, and hardworking. Overwhelm¬ 
ingly male, most Chinese immigrants were brought 
by labor contractors to work in the burgeoning rail¬ 
road, construction, prospecting, and related industries. 
By the 1870s, however, Euro-American anti-Chinese 
sentiment hardened, as Chinese women and children 
began arriving in large numbers and as competition for 
scarce resources combined with political opportunism 
and other factors to spark the formation of anti-coo- 
lie clubs in the state’s largest cities and towns. Vio¬ 
lence against Chinese immigrants intensified, including 
lynchings, burnings, and rapes, while boycotts of Chi¬ 
nese-made goods became widespread. 
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In 1875, at the prompting of California congress¬ 
man Horace Page, Congress passed a law barring the 
further immigration of Chinese women, ostensibly to 
protect the health of white men threatened by Chinese 
prostitutes. The clamor among whites for the exclu¬ 
sion of all Chinese immigrants mounted, spearheaded 
by Kearney’s Workingmen’s Party. By the early 1880s 
some 100,000 persons of Chinese ancestry lived in the 
United States, the vast majority on the West Coast. 
Many prominent white citizens supported Kearney’s 
call for Chinese exclusion, including leading labor 
rights activist Henry George, who deemed the Chinese 
to be “unassimilable.” 

Congress finally responded with the Chinese Exclu¬ 
sion Act of 1882, which banned all Chinese immigra¬ 
tion for 10 years while prohibiting persons of Chinese 
origin already in the country from becoming naturalized 
citizens. Ten years later, in 1892, Congress renewed the 
ban, and in 1902 made the exclusion permanent. To 
America’s Chinese-descended population, the Exclu¬ 
sion Acts encapsulated the bitter realities of racial 
discrimination in their adopted homeland. Officially 
stigmatized as second-class citizens, Chinese Ameri¬ 
cans would remain toward the bottom of the coun¬ 
try’s economic, social, and racial hierarchy well into 
the 20th century, especially in the Pacific Coast region 
where most resided. Congress repealed the Chinese 
Exclusion Acts in 1943 at the height of World War II, 
in part as a gesture of solidarity with Chinese Nation¬ 
alist forces under assault by Japan. The 1943 law also 
permitted Chinese-descended permanent residents to 
apply for citizenship, though the civil rights of many 
Chinese Americans did not receive full federal affirma¬ 
tion until the civil rights laws of the mid-1960s. 

See also abolition of slavery in the Americas; 
IMMIGRATION, NORTH AMERICA AND; RAILROADS IN NORTH 
America. 
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Civil War, American (1861-1865) 

This most deadly and destructive of any U.S. war was 
the “irrepressible” outcome of sectional conflicts over 


land, labor, and political power that emerged in the ear¬ 
liest days of colonial rule and festered for decades in the 
young republic. When it was over, some 620,000 Ameri¬ 
cans—Union and Confederate—were dead, as was Pres¬ 
ident Abraham Lincoln, assassinated in a Washington 
theater five days after the war’s end. 

The Civil War began in April 1861 when agents of 
the newly formed Confederate States of America (CSA) 
fired on Fort Sumter, a federal facility in South Caro¬ 
lina. By its end at Appomattox Court House in Virginia, 
almost exactly four years later, this war tested the limits 
of state and federal power and had become primarily a 
war about slavery. When the Union prevailed, 4 million 
people of African descent were declared free. 

From the early 17th century, the British were enthu¬ 
siastic traders in and users of kidnapped West and 
Central African men, women, and children. Most 
Americans, including non-slave owners, saw this sys¬ 
tem as a highly desirable way to overcome chronic labor 
shortages in their colonies. Unlike indentured servants, 
Africans were easily identified and just as easily denied 
rights extended to white Englishmen. By the time of the 
American Revolution, every British colony used slave 
workers; most were concentrated in the southern agri¬ 
cultural colonies. 

Even slave owners like George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson perceived an obvious conflict 
between America’s intensifying rhetoric of freedom and 
the new nation’s heavy dependence on involuntary labor. 
During and after the war, many northern states acted to 
end or phase out slavery. But the 1789 U.S. Constitu¬ 
tion, although it never used the word slavery, included 
major concessions to slave ownership. Most significant 
was language allowing each state to add to its census 
count a number representing three-fifths of all slaves 
held in that state. As slavery waned in the North, and 
waxed in the South, this had the effect of significantly 
increasing southern political power based on congres¬ 
sional representation. 

As the new nation doubled in size with the 1803 
addition of the Louisiana Purchase, cotton, a labor- 
intensive, hot-climate cash crop in high demand for 
clothing, was already transforming U.S. agriculture and 
reinvigorating the slave labor system. Cotton farmers 
pushed into Alabama and Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
the Mexican province of Texas, bringing with them 
thousands of slaves uprooted from eastern states, and 
buying additional Africans ahead of the Constitution’s 
1808 deadline. 

More Americans began to question the utility and 
morality of slavery, and a few, like Boston abolitionist 
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publisher William Lloyd Garrison, even demanded equal 
rights for African Americans. But the central issue even¬ 
tually leading to war was how to deal politically with 
the expansion of slavery in an expanding nation. After 
two years of wrangling, Congress in 1820 crafted the 
Missouri Compromise. Meant to preserve the political 
balance between slave and free states, the compromise 
revealed a tense struggle. “Like a fire bell in the night,” 
wrote the elderly Jefferson, the compromise portended 
the death “knell of the union.” 

For a time, the compromise seemed to work, but 
by the 1840s new land pressures sparked by a grow¬ 
ing population and the Manifest Destiny ideology 
renewed controversy over slavery’s expansion. President 
James K. Polk, a slave-owning Tennessee Democrat, 
recognized Texas statehood, negotiated with Britain for 
the Oregon Territory, and instigated a Mexican War, 
bringing into the nation vast new areas, many coveted 
by slave owners. 

CURBING SLAVERY’S SPREAD 

In 1846 Pennsylvania congressman David Wilmot, a 
Democrat disturbed by Polk’s southern bias, proposed 
that none of America’s potential Mexican acquisitions 
could be opened to slavery. Passed by the House, Wilm- 
ot’s Proviso died in the Senate. Democrats and Whigs 
abandoned party positions in favor of regional loyalties, 



A Currier & Ives lithograph of Confederate general Robert E. Lee, 
published between 1860 and 1870 


portending the shredding of party politics in the decade 
to come. In 1848 a new Free-Soil Party ran a national 
campaign dedicated to curbing slavery’s spread while 
expanding land availability for white families. 

The Compromise of 1850, hammered out by vet¬ 
eran congressional leaders, only set the stage for greater 
conflict. This complex measure repealed the Missouri 
Compromise and allowed gold-rich California to enter 
the United States as a free state. Slave trading (but not 
slavery) was outlawed in the District of Columbia. Fed¬ 
eral marshals were empowered to seize fugitive slaves 
anywhere in the United States. In Boston and other 
abolitionist strongholds, armed conflicts erupted when 
marshals tried to arrest blacks accused of running away. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s best-selling Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
helped explain and dramatize these conflicts. 

In 1854 the idea of popular sovereignty, suppos¬ 
edly a fairer way to decide between slave and free soil, 
exploded as settlers and thugs from both sides staked 
claims and grabbed political power in the Kansas- 
Nebraska territories. While Missouri “border ruffi¬ 
ans” rampaged on behalf of slavery, abolitionist John 
Brown randomly massacred five pro-slavery settlers. 
The rising tide of sectional violence spilled onto the 
floor of the U.S. Senate in 1856 when a South Carolina 
House member caned Massachusetts Senator Charles 
Sumner so severely that he was incapacitated for sev¬ 
eral years. 

The Whig Party was an early casualty of sectional 
conflict, fielding its last national candidates in 1852. 
Although the Democratic Party maintained much of 
its traditional southern base, there was really no place 
for those trying to maintain national political cohe¬ 
sion. As nationalism failed, many disaffected northern 
and midwestern voters— “conscience” Whigs, free- 
soilers, temperance crusaders, anti-immigrant “Know- 
Nothings”—became constituents of a new sectional 
party: the Republicans. 

Republicans did well in the 1856 election and 
gained traction in 1857 when a southern-dominated 
U.S. Supreme Court decided the case of Dred Scott v. 
Sandford. The Court ruled that Scott, a slave until the 
last year of his life, was entitled neither to citizenship 
nor freedom. Additionally, chief justice Roger B. Taney 
cast doubt on Congress’s power to regulate slavery any¬ 
where at all. 

With reasoned political dialogue vanishing, John 
Brown’s 1859 effort to spark a slave uprising by seiz¬ 
ing weapons from a federal armory at Harpers Ferry, 
Virginia, brought tension to an even higher pitch. 
Brown and his followers were swiftly executed but 
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The bloodiest and deadliest war in U.S. history, the Civil War started for various reasons, many based around issues of states’ rights. By 
the end of the war, the conflict centered around the debate of slavery. Above, officers of the third U.S. Infantry in Washington, D.C. 


some transcendentalists, including Henry David 
Thoreau, hailed Brown as a martyred hero, prompting 
southern Fire Eaters to argue that further intersectional 
discussion was useless. 

ELEVEN STATES 

Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, a former Whig who had 
supported the Wilmot Proviso, gained national atten¬ 
tion for a series of debates with his state’s sitting senator, 
Stephen Douglas, in 1858. Two years later, he was the 
Republican Party’s presidential choice. In a four-way 
race, Lincoln was elected with 40 percent of the popu¬ 
lar vote. Anticipating this first Republican president, 
seven Southern states, led by South Carolina, voted 
to leave the United States and form an independent 
nation on the North American continent. They chose 
Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, former senator and U.S. 
war secretary, as president. After Fort Sumter, the CSA 
was joined by four more states, most significantly Vir¬ 
ginia, the South’s most industrialized state and home of 
esteemed general Robert E. Lee. 


The Civil War has been called the first modern war 
due largely to its bloody ferocity that did not spare civil¬ 
ians. It was a war made possible by new technologies, 
including ironclad ships and more powerful and reliable 
guns and mortars. It was among the first wars exten¬ 
sively documented by photographers, most famously 
Mathew Brady. 

Although neither side was really prepared for con¬ 
flict, the Union held an enormous edge in manpower, 
rail trackage, and industrial capacity. Yet, in early bat¬ 
tles, the Confederacy shocked Union troops in the East, 
thwarting attempts to take Richmond, the CSA’s capi¬ 
tal, in the battles of Bull Run/Manassas, the Seven Days’ 
Campaign, and Second Battle of Bull Run. 

Not until September 1862’s Battle of Antietam in 
Maryland was Union general George B. McClellan, a 
brilliant but vain and indecisive leader, able to claim vic¬ 
tory over troops led by General Lee. Antietam was the 
bloodiest battle in American history. In one day (Septem¬ 
ber 17) 4,300 men died outright while 2,000 died later of 
their wounds. In the West, the Union also had successes 
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as Ulysses S. Grant, soon to become head of the Union 
armies, captured forts in Tennessee, while Admiral David 
G. Farragut seized the vital port of New Orleans. 

Success at Antietam helped solve major issues fac¬ 
ing President Lincoln. Confederate envoys in Europe had 
been working hard to gain diplomatic recognition. They 
emphasized to British and French leaders the impor¬ 
tance of cotton to the European textile industry. A tem¬ 
porary textiles glut, European distaste for slavery, and 
the Union’s own diplomacy and recent military success 
helped derail the possibility of CSA nationhood aided by 
foreign powers. 

In Antietam’s wake, Lincoln also finally felt empow¬ 
ered to add an end to slavery to his original war aim of 
preserving the Union. Since the war’s outset, slaves had 
flocked to Union lines, while black leaders like Freder¬ 
ick Douglass urged Lincoln to allow blacks to join in a 
battle for their freedom. Yet Lincoln still maintained that 
he would not interfere with slavery where it already exist¬ 
ed, if only the Confederacy gave up its reckless secession. 
Strengthened by Antietam, Lincoln gave the CSA until 
January 1, 1863, to surrender or face slavery’s abolition 
in rebellious states. The Emancipation Proclamation did 
little to free any slaves and provoked the political back¬ 
lash Lincoln had feared. But it did signal the beginning of 
the end of slavery and inspired more than 200,000 black 
men to fight for the Union. 

Still, the war raged. It began with great enthusiasm 
as young men on both sides flocked to state militias. As 
bloodshed escalated, both sides had trouble mustering 
fresh recruits. In April 1862 the CSA instituted the first 
military draft in U.S. history; a Union conscription law 
was implemented the following March. Both had loop¬ 
holes mainly allowing wealthy men to avoid service; both 
were highly unpopular. 

The most extreme example of draft resistance 
occurred in New York City in the summer of 1863. Led 
by Irish immigrants, hundreds of protesters expressed 
their fury by vandalizing the homes and businesses of 
rich Republicans and assaulting free black citizens of 
New York. More than 100 died. Troops from the just- 
concluded Battle of Gettysburg were called in to quell 
the violence. Gettysburg was one of several key battles 
in 1863 that favored the Union. The Confederacy suf¬ 
fered a grievous loss at Chancellorsville, Virginia, when 
General Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson was killed by 
friendly fire. In July General Grant’s troops seized Vicks¬ 
burg, gaining control of the Mississippi Valley. Almost 
simultaneously, General George Meade’s Union troops 
repelled Lee’s deepest incursion into Union territory at 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Despite these indications of eventual Union suc¬ 
cess, there was no quick end. In 1862 Clement L. Val- 
landigham, a former Ohio Congressman, spearheaded 
a “peace without victory” movement that called for a 
negotiated reconciliation with the Confederacy and 
denounced abolition. These Peace Democrats, called 
Copperheads by Republican opponents, posed seri¬ 
ous political problems for Lincoln, as he faced a strong 
reelection challenge in 1864 from his fired general, 
George McClellan. Union victories in the battles of The 
Wilderness and Spotsylvania caused huge death tolls on 
both sides, but were crushing blows to the smaller, poor¬ 
ly equipped Confederate army. Meanwhile, General 
William T. Sherman in September captured Atlanta and 
commenced his March to the Sea that destroyed farms, 
homes, railroads, and lives across a 60-mile-wide swath 
of Georgia and South Carolina. These timely successes 
helped assure Lincoln’s reelection. 

On January 31, 1865, Congress approved the Thir¬ 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution, a first step in 
the permanent abolition of slavery. By April 3 Grant’s 
soldiers occupied Richmond; the next day President Lin¬ 
coln, accompanied only by a few Union sailors, visited 
the conquered Confederate capital. 

In the wake of Lee’s surrender and Lincoln’s assas¬ 
sination at the hands of nationally famous actor John 
Wilkes Booth, a new United States emerged. The North 
had used the war years to consolidate its economy and 
create national programs, including western home¬ 
steads, agricultural colleges, and a transcontinental rail¬ 
road. The decimated South began to rebuild, although 
it would lag socially and economically for decades. No 
serious secession movement ever again challenged fed¬ 
eral authority. The end of slavery was a joyous event, 
but it would take generations for either the former Con¬ 
federacy or former Union to seriously pursue justice for 
their African-American citizens. 

See also abolition of slavery in the Americas; 
Beecher family; political parties in the United States; 
railroads in North America; Reconstruction, united 
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Cixi (Tz'u-hsi) 

(1835-1908) Chinese ruler 

Yehe Nara (or Yehenala) was the daughter of a minor 
Manchu official. She entered the harem of Emperor 
Xianfeng (Hsien-feng) in 1851 and became a high- 
ranking consort upon the birth of a son, his only male 
heir, in 1856. 

An incompetent ruler, Xianfeng’s disastrous for¬ 
eign policy led to war against Great Britain and France 
that culminated in the Anglo-French occupation 
of China’s capital, Beijing (Peking). Xianfeng, Yehe 
Nara, their son, and some followers fled to their sum¬ 
mer palace in Rehe (Jehol), north of the Great Wall. 
Xianfeng died there in 1861 and was succeeded by 
his five-year old son who reigned as Emperor Tongzhi 
(T’ung-chih). 

Xianfeng’s will created a board of regents for his 
son. However, they were quickly overthrown by a 
coalition of his empress, Yehe Nara, and his brother 
Prince Gong (K’ung), who had been left in charge 
in Beijing and had negotiated treaties ending the war 
with Britain and France. Xianfeng’s empress became 
the dowager empress Ci’an (Tz’u-an) and Yehe Nara 
became the dowager empress Cixi (also called the 
Eastern and Western Empresses, respectively, after the 
location of their residences in the Imperial City). 

Contrary to dynastic law that forbade regencies 
under dowager empresses, they became coregents, 
assisted by Prince Gong, who was given the additional 
title of prince counselor. Although senior in status, 
Ci’an was retiring by nature and was dominated by 
Cixi, who was both ambitious and ruthless; she also 
exploited her position as the natural mother of the boy 
emperor. Initially, she cooperated with Prince Gong, 
using him to run China’s foreign affairs and going 
along with his programs in cooperation with other 
modernizing officials. They introduced policies and 
programs that strengthened China and raised armies 
that defeated the major rebellions (Taiping, Nian, 
and Muslim Rebellions) that had threatened the 
very survival of the Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty. Thus the 
era of the boy emperor’s reign was called the Tongzhi 
Restoration. 

As Cixi gained experience she shed anyone who 
could threaten her power. From 1865 she repeatedly 
“chastised” Prince Gong, until he was completely side¬ 
lined, replacing him with incompetent and totally com¬ 
pliant Manchu princes. For example, she put a minion, 
Prince Yihuan (I-huan), in charge of building a modern 
navy, then diverted funds intended for the navy to build 


a lavish new summer palace, with calamitous results 
for China when Japan attacked in 1894. She refused 
to give up actual power when her son reached major¬ 
ity in 1872 and encouraged him to indulge in excesses 
as distraction. She also disapproved of his choice of an 
empress and did her best to separate the two. He died 
in 1874 under mysterious circumstances, followed by 
the suicide of his pregnant empress so that her unborn 
child, if a male, would not succeed to the throne. In 
violation of dynastic law, Cixi then adopted a nephew 
(son of her husband’s brother and her sister), three- 
year-old Zaitian (Tsai-t’ien), as the new emperor. His 
youth ensured another long regency for Cixi. When the 
Eastern Dowager died mysteriously in 1881 after only 
a day’s illness, Cixi’s power was supreme. 

Cixi and her court were corrupt to the core. Offi¬ 
cials were required to pay her for audiences, promo¬ 
tions, and her birthdays and were cashiered if they 
objected. She allowed her favorite eunuchs and maids 
to sell offices. One favorite eunuch, Ei Lianying (Li Lien- 
ying), her hairdresser, died a multimillionaire. She tried 
to terrorize Guangxu (Kuang-hsu) into becoming a 
cipher, but though terrified of her and forced to marry 
her niece to enmesh him further under her control, he 
grew up to be an intelligent and studious man, con¬ 
vinced that deep reforms were necessary to save China. 
The confrontation occurred in 1898 when Guangxu 
launched the Hundred Days of Reform. In a show¬ 
down, Cixi’s reactionary supporters, who feared loss of 
power, and an opportunistic general, Yuan Shikai (Yuan 
Shih-k’ai), who betrayed the emperor, allowed Cixi to 
launch a successful coup that imprisoned Guangxu. Six 
leading reformers were executed, others fled abroad; 
all reforms were rescinded. She installed a reactionary 
prince as heir, preliminary to dethroning Guangxu, but 
was foiled by opposition from provincial governors and 
Western powers. 

CLIMAX OF REACTION 

In 1899 a xenophobic secret society popularly called 
Boxers began a rampage in northern China, kill¬ 
ing Westerners and Chinese Christians. Cixi and 
her ignorant supporters believed in Boxer claims of 
magic. She ordered all Westerners in China killed, 
Chinese diplomats to return home, declared war on 
the entire Western world, and cut telegraph lines so 
that her deeds would not be reported abroad. Fortu¬ 
nately for China, its diplomats abroad and governors 
in the central and southern provinces refused to obey 
her orders and declared the Boxers rebels. The Boxer 
reign of terror in Beijing ended when soldiers from 
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eight Western powers captured the city. Cixi fled the 
capital with Guangxu in tow, refusing to let him stay 
behind to negotiate with the Western powers due to 
fear that he might assume power. She returned to Bei¬ 
jing in 1902, blaming Guangxu for the Boxer fiasco. 
Cixi attempted to salvage her fortunes and those of 
the dynasty after 1902 by belatedly professing interest 
in change, sent a delegation to Western countries to 
study reform, and promised gradual political changes. 
She appointed a three-year-old grandnephew heir to 
the childless Guangxu before she died on November 
15, 1908, after it was announced that he had suddenly 
died on the previous day. The Qing dynasty would last 
three more years. 

See also Aigun and Beijing, Treaties of. 
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coffee revolution 

In the second half of the 19th century, what is often 
referred to as a “coffee revolution” swept large parts 
of Latin America, especially southern Brazil, northern 
South America (Colombia and Venezuela), and Cen¬ 
tral America (Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Nicaragua). The consequences of this revolution were 
profound, transforming land-use patterns and rela¬ 
tions of production and exchange within individual 
nation-states, especially through the privatization of 
collectively held lands (owned either by Indian com¬ 
munities, the church, or the state); providing a sound 
fiscal base for emergent states, and thus permitting the 
robust growth and modernization of state administra¬ 
tions and bureaucracies integral to Latin America’s 
liberal revolution during this same period; and inte¬ 
grating Latin American economies more tightly within 
the developing global capitalist system, particularly 
the nexuses connecting Latin America with Europe 
and North America. 

Coffee is among what historian Sidney Mintz called 
the “drug foods” of the Americas and other tropical 
zones; these foods also include tea, chocolate, tobacco, 


rum, and sugar. Three of these tropical export prod¬ 
ucts—coffee, tea, and chocolate—are bitter and were 
generally consumed as drinks, facilitating their con¬ 
sumption along with sweetening substances like sugar 
and molasses. In a widely accepted argument, Mintz 
maintains that the consumption of these drug foods by 
urban wage earners was part and parcel of the growth 
of urban working classes in Europe and North America 
during the Industrial Revolution in the second half 
of the 19th century. In Lrance, for instance, coffee con¬ 
sumption increased fivefold from 1850 to 1900 (from 
50 to 250 million pounds annually); Germany saw a 
fourfold increase during this same period (from 100 
to 400 million pounds annually); the figures for other 
European nations were comparable. This was also an 
era in which African slavery was on the decline, wage 
labor and European migration to Latin America on the 
rise, and liberal reformers in Latin America’s newly 
independent nation-states were actively seeking greater 
foreign investment, free trade, and secure sources of tax 
revenue. All of these factors and more came together to 
generate Latin America’s coffee revolution. 

Of African origin, coffee was cultivated in the 
Americas from the early 1600s, usually on lands 
unsuitable for sugar and tobacco, the principal export 
crops. European consumption of coffee rose dramati¬ 
cally from the 1650s, especially in urban coffeehouses, 
which in turn prompted increased coffee production 
in the Americas, usually by slave labor. But it was not 
until the 1820s and 1830s, with the explosive growth 
of urban working classes in Europe and North Amer¬ 
ica, and the ending of Latin America’s colonial status, 
that the industrializing world’s explosive demand for 
coffee prompted renewed Latin American attention to 
this traditionally secondary (or tertiary) export com¬ 
modity. 

Large-scale coffee production required not only 
fertile, well-watered, well-drained soils, but substan¬ 
tial long-term capital investment and an ample supply 
of labor. Land first needed to be cleared and coffee 
seedlings planted. Coffee trees generally take three 
to six years from planting to first years of fruit pro¬ 
duction, requiring during this period careful tending 
and weeding. Coffee trees also tend to deplete soils 
of nutrients; thus, without application of fertilizers, 
production declines and new lands are needed. Also, 
unlike sugar, which generally requires large planta¬ 
tions to exploit economies of scale, coffee carries no 
such requirements and can be grown and marketed 
profitably on large plantations as well as on small 
farms utilizing primarily family labor. 
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The history of coffee in Brazil, Latin America’s larg¬ 
est coffee producer, illustrates these patterns. Before the 
1830s, Brazil had undergone a series of export booms: 
brazilwood, sugar, tobacco, gold, and diamonds. In 
the 1830s coffee production surged, and by the 1840s 
coffee became the country’s leading export product—a 
position it held for the next 130 years. In the 1840s 
coffee made up more than 40 percent of total exports; 
by the 1890s nearly 65 percent; and by the 1920s near¬ 
ly 70 percent. 

The region around Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo in 
the south became the center of the coffee revolution, with 
the city of Rio de Janeiro emerging as the country’s lead¬ 
ing financial and commercial center and principal port 
city. The city’s financial and transport infrastructure of 
banks, brokerage houses, and port facilities modernized 
rapidly. The decline of sugar production in the northeast 
and growth of coffee production in the south combined 
with the decline of the transatlantic slave trade to gen¬ 
erate a brisk internal trade in slaves and a shift in the 
country’s demographic, economic, and political center of 
gravity southward to the coffee zones. 

By the late 1840s competition for lands suitable for 
coffee production intensified, prompting the national 
government to issue a new land law in 1850 that in 
effect favored large producers and made land acquisi¬ 
tion much more difficult for smallholders. During this 
same period, large coffee growers sought to promote 
European immigration, both to “whiten” the country’s 
population and to provide an adequate labor supply for 
their expanding plantations. The scheme faltered, how¬ 
ever, as European immigrants balked at the slavery-like 
labor conditions and the lack of economic opportuni¬ 
ties—a failure that in turn buttressed large planters’ 
commitment to slave labor. 

The final abolition of slavery in Brazil in 1888 
prompted not only the fall of the empire by military 
coup and the formation of a republican government in 
1889, but a surge in European immigration, much of it 
related to coffee production. By 1900 more than two- 
thirds of the world’s coffee was produced in Brazil. 
Coffee remained the mainstay of the export economy 
until after 1945, but even as late as 1970 coffee rev¬ 
enues made up more than one-third of Brazil’s export 
sector. 

The precise nature of Latin America’s coffee revo¬ 
lution unfolded differently in different countries and 
regions, varying widely according to local traditions, 
preexisting landholding patterns, and power relations 
between large landholders and smallholders, and many 
other factors. Overall, coffee production and commerce 


tended to favor large producers over small, but this 
gross generalization masks important national, region¬ 
al, and local variations. Costa Rica, for instance, the 
first Central American nation to undergo a coffee revo¬ 
lution, is often cited as an example of a Latin American 
nation whose coffee revolution favored smallholders, 
which in turn fostered the development of democrat¬ 
ic institutions. Scholars generally agree that this was 
indeed the case. Yet even in Costa Rica, different 
regions experienced the coffee revolution in distinctive 
ways. The province of Cartago, for instance, saw large 
coffee farms predominate (59 percent with more than 
20,000 trees), while in the country as a whole, most 
farms were smaller scale (60 percent with fewer than 
20,000 trees). Tremendous local and regional differen¬ 
tiation, in short, was the norm, and not just in Costa 
Rica but across Latin America. 

The coffee revolution’s timing also varied greatly. 
Venezuela, like Costa Rica and Brazil, saw surges in 
coffee production in the 1830s and 1840s; by 1900 
Venezuela was Latin America’s second-largest coffee 
producer after Brazil. The approximate sequence in 
Central America was Costa Rica (1830s—40s), Gua¬ 
temala (1860s—70s), El Salvador (1870s-80s), and 
Nicaragua (1880s-90s). Honduran coffee production 
remained limited through the 19th and early 20th cen¬ 
turies, reaching Costa Rica’s 1860s production levels 
only in 1949. 

Colombia’s coffee production boomed in the late 
1870s and 1880s (reaching around 14.3 million pounds 
in 1880), and again in the 1910s and 1920s (approxi¬ 
mately 309 million pounds in 1921). Colombia also 
developed a coffee economy more akin to Costa Rica’s 
than Brazil’s, in which small, family-owned and -oper¬ 
ated farms tended to predominate—again, with sig¬ 
nificant regional variations, with smaller farms pre¬ 
dominating on the coffee frontier region of the central 
cordillera and larger production units in zones with 
greater abundance of labor and capital, such as south¬ 
western Cundinamarca Department. 

Everywhere, the coffee revolution introduced a host 
of changes generally associated with Latin America’s 
liberal revolution: the privatization of lands former¬ 
ly unclaimed or owned collectively; the formation of 
more modern structures of state administration and 
bureaucracy; the increasing importance of wage labor; 
the modernization of transport and communications 
infrastructure to facilitate production for export; state 
and elite-led promotion of free trade, foreign invest¬ 
ment, and European immigration; greater vulnerability 
to the boom-and-bust cycles of the world market; and 
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tighter integration into the structures of global capital¬ 
ism. The specifics of these transformations in various 
national and subnational contexts comprise the subject 
of a voluminous literature. 

See also abolition of slavery in the Americas; Latin 
America, export economies in; slave trade in Africa. 
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Michael J. Schroeder 

Colombia, War of the Thousand Days 
in (1899-1902) 

The War of the Thousand Days in Colombia lasted from 
October 1899, when the Liberals staged a revolt to unseat 
the Conservative government, to November 1902. It is 
estimated that 100,000 people died during the war, which 
left Colombia and Panama (then a part of Colombia) dev¬ 
astated. It also led to the secession of Panama. 

There had been much instability in 19th-century 
Colombia with the 1863 constitution suppressed in 
1886 and a new constitution established. This failed to 
end the period of confrontation between the Liberals 
and the Conservatives, the latter managing to manip¬ 
ulate the electoral system to remain in power. With 
President Manuel Antonio Sanclemente being too ill 
to administer the country, there was a power vacuum 
which Liberal generals hoped to exploit. 

The Liberal generals planned a coup d’etat for Octo¬ 
ber 20,1899, but the date was brought forward to Octo¬ 
ber 17 at the last moment. Instead of being a relatively 
straightforward conflict, many Liberals were hesitant 
about becoming involved in the war, some for fear of the 
consequences of failure, others because they were unsure 
whether they wanted a civil war. The outbreak of the 
rebellion was in Socorro, Santander, with rebels who had 
trained in Venezuela ready to come over the border. 

The Conservative government immediately sent 
their loyal commanders to Bucaramanga, the capital of 


Santander, but the soldiers were unhappy about being 
paid in what they felt was worthless paper money. This 
stopped the Conservatives from ending the war with a 
quick victory. However, they did manage to defeat some 
of the Liberals at the Battle of the Magdalena River on 
October 24. They were unable to follow up their victo¬ 
ry. The Conservatives split into two factions, the “his¬ 
torical” and the “national.” Sanclemente was deposed 
and replaced with Jose Manuel Marroquin. At the same 
time, the Liberals, who also split into two factions, the 
“pacificists” and the “warmongers,” nominated one of 
their leaders, Gabriel Vargas Santos, as their president, 
and the scene was set for a civil war. 

At the Battle of Peralonso, the Liberals led by Rafa¬ 
el Uribe defeated their opponents, but at the Battle of 
Palonegro, the Conservatives were able to crush the 
Liberals. The Venezuelans intervened to support the 
Liberals, but the Conservative Commander Marroquin 
managed to block them from coming to the aid of their 
allies. With neither side able to deliver a decisive blow, 
the first peace agreement was signed at the Neerlandira 
plantation on October 24, 1902. Fighting continued 
into the following month in Panama, and finally, on 
November 21, the final peace agreement was signed on 
the U.S. battleship Wisconsin. This ended the war that 
had wrecked the economy of the country but had also 
confirmed the split in Colombian society that was to 
lead to Panama being created as an independent repub¬ 
lic on November 3, 1903. 

Further reading: Bushnell, David. The Making of Modern 
Colombia: A Nation in Spite of Itself. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1993; Demarest, G. “War of the Thou¬ 
sand Days,” Small Wars & Insurgencies Vol 12, no. 1 (Spring 
2001): 1-30. 
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comuneros ’ revolt 

The comuneros ’ revolt was a rebellion against Spanish 
colonial authority that took place between March and 
October 1781 in what is now considered Colombia. 
This rebellion in the Viceroyalty of New Granada was a 
response by colonists to changing economic conditions. 
While some of the conditions were long-standing, many of 
those that sparked the revolt were a result of the so-called 
Bourbon reforms. The Spanish government had imposed 
a series of reforms in their New World colonies in order 
to more effectively control and profit from them. 
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Although the rebellion is sometimes portrayed as 
a precursor to the independence movement that took 
place several decades later, its aims were actually rather 
limited and reformist rather than revolutionary. The 
rebels called not for an end to Spanish colonial rule 
but simply a return to the pre-Bourbon reforms situa¬ 
tion in which the Spanish government played a lesser 
role in colonial affairs. The aims of the rebels can be 
seen in their slogan— “Long live the King, down with 
the evil government.” The revolt was notable in that it 
organized a large number of common people. 

The revolt began on March f 6,1781, in the town of 
Socorro, an important agricultural and manufacturing 
center in northern New Granada. A crowd led by Man- 
uela Beltran tore down the posted edict that announced 
a sales tax known as the alcabala. This tax was part of 
a package of fiscal measures imposed by the royal offi¬ 
cial Juan Francisco Gutierrez de Pineres. The measures 
also included an extension of government monopolies, 
especially the tobacco monopoly, that restricted the 
colonists’ production. These policies led to a rise in the 
cost of foodstuffs and consumer goods and increased 
the cost of industry for the colonists. 

Similar incidents took place in other towns. In Soc- 
coro, colonists elected a comun , or central committee, 
to lead the movement. Furthermore a comun repre¬ 
sented the idea of a common front of all colonial social 
groups that challenged the traditional hierarchical 
society. Members of the elite in Socorro endorsed the 
movement. Their leader was Juan Francisco Berbeo. 
The rebels had a number of demands, which included a 
reduction in tributes and sales taxes, a return of Native 
American lands, a recall of a new tobacco tax, and the 
appointment of more Creoles—Spaniards born in the 
colonies—to colonial government offices. 

Berbeo organized a force of between 10,000 and 
20,000 people to march on the capital city of Bogota. 
The comuneros defeated a contingent of soldiers sent 
from the capital. In late May the rebels arrived in the 
town of Zipaquira, just north of Bogota. At the time, 
the viceroy was away in the coastal town of Cartagena. 
Gutierrez fled. The capital was under the leadership if 
Archbishop Antonio Caballero y Gongora. 

On June 5 the two sides agreed to the Capitula¬ 
tions of Zipaquira, which contained 34 articles deal¬ 
ing with the colonists’s complaints about the fiscal 
and administrative aspects of the Bourbon reforms. 
However, Spanish authorities secretly signed a docu¬ 
ment in which they declared the agreement void due 
to the fact that it had been obtained by force. Once 
the rebels retreated and dispersed, Spanish royal offi¬ 


cials voided the Capitulations. While Spanish officials 
granted a general amnesty to the rebels, they enforced 
obedience to royal authority by sending troops to the 
rebellious region and reinstated many of the unpopu¬ 
lar fiscal measures. Most of the rebels accepted these 
official actions and returned to their daily lives. How¬ 
ever, a small core of the comuneros headed by the mes¬ 
tizo peasant leader Jose Antonio Galan continued the 
fight. In October 1781 Galan was captured. Spanish 
authorities executed Galan and three of his lieutenants 
in February 1782. 

See also Bourbon restoration; Latin America, Bour¬ 
bon REFORMS IN. 
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Congo Free State 

In 1870 the Congo basin was unknown to Europeans. 
It contained 250 ethnic groups, 15 cultural regions 
mostly speaking Bantu languages, and a diverse cli¬ 
mate and terrain, chiefly savanna and dense rain for¬ 
est. States were highly organized, with some large 
kingdoms; agriculture was varied; technology was 
somewhat developed, particularly metalworking; cloth 
and artworks were elegant, especially wood carvings, 
later partly inspiring cubism. Economies flourished 
despite unhealthy lowlands and depredations of East 
African slaves. 

In 1877 Henry Morton Stanley completed tracing the 
3,000-mile Congo River, emerging at its Atlantic mouth. 
British disinterest led Stanley to approach Leopold II of 
Belgium, whose machinations along with Stanley’s cre¬ 
ations of stations on the Congo resulted, after the 1884- 
85 Congress of Berlin, in the establishment of the Congo 
Free State with Leopold as the sole owner. It had 22 
miles of coastline, about 900,000 square miles of vaguely 
defined interior, and a blue flag with a gold star. Initially 
it exported palm products and ivory, until most of the ele¬ 
phants were killed. It was governed from Brussels; admin¬ 
istrators were European volunteers. Indigenes were used 
for porterage, railroad and road building, harvesting wild 
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rubber, and lumbering. From 1891 on, coercion forced 
workers to turn all ivory and rubber over to the state. 
Forced labor requirements were high. They were stabi¬ 
lized at 40 hours per month in 1903, which in practice 
often meant more than 20 days. Much land was awarded 
to commercial concessions; the remainder mostly became 
the property of the Congo state and then to Leopold. As 
a result, indigenous economies were destroyed. 

In the late 1890s the Congo became profitable, as 
world demand for rubber grew. Greed, both Leopold’s 
(chiefly to embellish Belgium) and that of commercial 
concessions, along with demands for wild rubber, quota 
systems, and forced labor caused abuses and depopu¬ 
lation as well as dwindling amounts of rubber owing 
to lack of conservation and brutal slashing of vines. 
Pressure for profit led to serfdom, lashings, physical 
mutilations (cutting off of ears or hands), and murder, 
especially by commercial concessions. Resistance was 
widespread and often effective; villages fled at the sight 
of a white man. 

By 1900 criticism of the Congo’s maladministra¬ 
tion mounted in both Britain and the United States. 
Leopold was indifferent to it. Many aspects of the sit¬ 
uation in the Congo were not unique, but it and Leo¬ 
pold were easier targets than the Great Powers. The 
campaign of E. D. Morel in Britain, the investigation 
and the 1904 report of British consul Roger Case¬ 
ment (which chiefly condemned the system, not indi¬ 
viduals), Morel’s 1904 Congo Reform Association, 
missionaries, and Leopold’s own 1905 investigative 
commission confirmed the atrocities, despite some 
dubious evidence. Though Leopold resisted, Belgium 
wrested the Congo Free State from him and reluc¬ 
tantly annexed it in 1908 to end the abuses, which it 
largely did. 

Further reading: Ewan, Martin. European Atrocity, African 
Catastrophe: Leopold II, the Congo Free State, and Its After- 
math. London: Routledge Curzon, 2003; Hochschild, Adam. 
King Leopold’s Ghost: A Story of Greed, Terror, and Hero¬ 
ism in Colonial Africa. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1998. 
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Constitution, U.S. 

External challenges had motivated previous unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts at creating a union between the 13 
English North American colonies. But neither these, 
nor the First Continental Congress that convened in 


Philadelphia on September 5, 1774, aimed at founding 
an independent republic. Rather, they were concerned 
with restoring the rights of the colony in face of Brit¬ 
ish pressure. 

When the Second Continental Congress met in 
May 1775, matters had changed radically. A trade 
war had broken out with the mother country, and 
colonial militia had clashed with British regulars. 
The Declaration of Independence followed on 
July 4, 1776. John Dickinson of Philadelphia submit¬ 
ted the first draft of a constitution. The Continental 
Congress felt it gave too much power to the central 
government. 

Congress adopted the final document, known as 
the Articles of Confederation, on November 15, 1777. 
While each state held one vote, Congress was given the 
power to declare war, negotiate peace, make treaties 
with foreign nations, decide over interstate disputes, 
print and borrow money. Further it regulated relations 
with Native Americans and postal services. For all prac¬ 
tical reasons, sovereignty still rested with the states, so 
did power in all matters not explicitly delegated to the 
central government. Revision of the Articles required 
a unanimous vote in Congress; important laws needed 
approval from at least nine of the 13 states to become 
effective. 

In 1780, the confederacy faced bankruptcy, and 
George Washington’s troops were on the verge of 
disintegration. The Bank of the United States was 
chartered in 1781, but the plans of Congress to raise 
revenue through taxes and tariffs were thwarted by the 
states. Land sales west of the Appalachians and pub¬ 
lic loans provided temporary solutions, but the crisis 
exposed the major intertwined weaknesses of the Arti¬ 
cles of Confederation: lack of power to impose taxa¬ 
tion and the extensive sovereignty of the states at the 
expense of Congress. 

The national debt and war created a nationalist 
faction in American politics, with Washington, John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and John Jay demand¬ 
ing a stronger central government. Shays’s Rebellion in 
Massachusetts added to the emergency. Merchants in 
New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania resisted 
to protect their own state tariffs and protective subsi¬ 
dies. While the planters of Virginia were eager to keep 
import taxes low, their concern over the war chest 
added to the ideological inclination toward a strength¬ 
ening of the federal authority. On the initiative of 
the Virginia legislature, the Annapolis Convention in 
1786 was summoned to discuss federal finances, but 
the issues discussed soon widened in scope. The basic 
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problem was in the provisions of the Articles, and the 
Congress approved the Philadelphia Constitutional 
Convention, convened on May 15, 1787. 

Part of the impetus for reform came from Shays’s 
Rebellion. As the war debt from the Revolution trickled 
down to individuals, small farmers were often forced 
to sell their land to pay taxes and were thus unable to 
continue making a living. The rebellion was put down 
by a militia raised and organized as a private army. The 
lack of federal response to the situation created more 
aggressive calls for reform to the federal government to 
prevent such situations in the future. 

The basis for the revision of the Constitution 
was to be James Madison’s Virginia Plan; Madison, 
together with Alexander Hamilton, had led the 
Annapolis Convention, recommending a wider revi¬ 
sion of the Constitution. Madison’s political thinking 
had a big influence on the convention. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

Fifty-five delegates from 12 states attended the Consti¬ 
tutional Convention; Rhode Island opposed any revi¬ 
sion and provided no delegates. Among those present, 
apart from Madison and Hamilton, were Washington 
(who served as the president of the convention) and 
numerous other central figures of the Revolution: Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, John Dickinson, James Wilson, and 
Robert Morris of Pennsylvania; Roger Sherman and 
Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut; and Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney of South Carolina. 

It fell to the aging Franklin, Madison, John Dickin¬ 
son, and Roger Sherman to keep the convention togeth¬ 
er during heated debates. The delegates were mostly 
merchants and planters, a feature that many historians 
have seen as favoring a federal government that secured 
property rights and debtors’ interests. 

In addition to the provisions given in the Articles 
of Confederation, the constitutional draft ensured sove¬ 
reignty of the federal over the state levels, the former 
were empowered to raise revenue and provided direct 
citizenship to the United States. The proposals for a 
central government provided a system of checks and 
balances between the legislative, executive, and judi¬ 
cial branches, inspired by French philosopher Charles 
de Montesquieu. An electorate picked the executive by 
popular vote, but there were significant disputes over 
the nature of the legislative branch. Madison’s Virginia 
plan offered a bicameral solution, where the House 
of Representatives was elected by popular vote, in 
which each state had a proportional number of seats. 
The House would then elect a Senate. Madison’s plan 


would safeguard the more populous states against irre¬ 
sponsible spending of the smaller ones. The smaller 
states rallied around the New Jersey Plan providing 
for a unicameral legislative with equal representation 
among the states, fearing abuse of power from the 
larger states. 

The Great Compromise, proposed by a subcom¬ 
mittee, offered the final solution, in which the House 
of Representatives was to be elected by popular vote 
where each state has a representation in proportion to 
its population, while there would be equal representa¬ 
tion in the Senate. To ease the concern of larger states, 
revenue bills could only be passed in the House. The 
judiciary was to ensure that neither federal nor state 
legislation nor the executive were in conflict with the 
Constitution. 

SUFFRAGE 

Contrary to the wishes of many delegates and the pro¬ 
visions of many early constitutions of other nations, 
suffrage was not contingent on income or property, nei¬ 
ther was eligibility to run for public office. The issue of 
slavery was largely avoided. A 20-year clause was added 
concerning the question of fugitive slaves. However, in 
the question of population in relation to representation, 
slaves and indentured servants were to count as three- 
fifths of a full citizen. The Constitution further prescribed 
that two-thirds majority was required in Congress for 
the repeal of a presidential veto, an amendment to the 
Constitution, and consent of the Senate to treaties was 
needed. 

Federal law would overrule state legislation. A 
system of courts would safeguard against breaches 
of the Constitution, and the states were obliged to 
enforce federal proscriptions. Pierce Butler, delegate 
of South Carolina, summed up the feelings of his col¬ 
leagues at the end of the convention when he cited the 
ancient founder of Solon, who claimed not to have 
given the Athenians the best government he could 
devise but the best they would receive. In this lay 
the idea that the new Constitution was the best the 
convention could agree upon and the best the states 
would accept. 

On September 17,1787, the Convention adjourned, 
and the struggle for ratification commenced, which 
needed consent by nine of the 13 states. First, James 
Madison promised amendments—later known as the 
Bill of Rights—to the draft that would safeguard the 
rights of citizens and states against the abuse of federal 
power. It ensured freedom of speech and religion, the 
right to bear arms, safety of life and property, legal 
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protection, and that powers not explicitly delegated to 
the federal government rested with the states. 

In order to convince the reluctant citizens of New 
York, Jay, Madison, and Hamilton wrote a series of 
essays called The Federalist Papers in 1787 and 1788. 
Not only did they produce an influential vehicle of 
opinion, they also provided subsequent generations 
with valuable insights into the political thought of 
the founding fathers of the United States. The ratify¬ 
ing conventions in the states met between December 
1787 and June 1788 and were much more broadly 
composed than the convention itself, including farm¬ 
ers and artisans. 

The struggle proved particularly hard in Massa¬ 
chusetts and New Hampshire. Virginia and New York 
also were slow to ratify the Constitution. The last 
states, North Carolina and Rhode Island, finally and 
most reluctantly ratified in 1789 and 1790, respec¬ 
tively. Besides differences in opinion over what would 
provide the most efficient and just type of government, 
economic self-interest and reluctance to give up con¬ 
trol marked the debate. 

See also abolition of slavery in the Americas; Paine, 
Thomas. 

Further reading: Cefrey, Holly. The United States Consti¬ 
tution and Early State Constitutions: Law and Order in 
the New Nation and States. New York: Rosen Publishing 
Group, 2004; Devins, Neal, and Keith E. Whittington, eds. 
Congress and the Constitution. Durham, NC: Duke Univer¬ 
sity Press, 2005. 

Frode Lindgjerdet 

Cook, James 

(1728-1799) English explorer and cartographer 

James Cook was born in Marton-in-Cleveland, En¬ 
gland, on October 27, 1728. His family was Scottish 
in origin, having left Scotland for England after the 
upheaval of the 1715 Jacobite Rebellion. Cook’s father 
was a farmworker. When James was seven, his father’s 
employer arranged for him to attend school, and at 
the age of 12, he became an apprentice to a shopkeep¬ 
er in a nearby coastal town. This first exposure to the 
sea took hold of the boy, and he left his apprenticeship 
in 1746 for a new position with shipowners. In his 
new surroundings, he learned about math, navigation, 
compasses, and maps. In 1755 Cook became a mate 
on one of his employer’s ships. Later that year, Cook 



A noted cartographer and explorer. Captain James Cook was 
killed due to a misunderstanding with Hawaiian natives. 


left to join the Royal Navy. Because war with France 
was impending, Cook expected that his experience 
and skills would be put to good use and result in rapid 
promotions. 

Cook’s first assignment was aboard the Eagle, 
where he met Hugh Palliser. Palliser would figure 
largely in Cook’s life as a mentor and advocate. With¬ 
in a month, Cook had proven his seafaring skills and 
was put in charge of the ship’s navigation. In 1757 
Cook was again promoted and assigned to the Pem¬ 
broke on Palliser’s recommendation. Now that Britain 
was at war with France, Cook’s assignments were 
related to wartime service. He spent almost a decade 
in North America, charting rivers and creating maps 
of Canada, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. During 
these years, he returned to England once and married 
Elizabeth Batts in 1762. It was not long before he was 
back at sea, working on charts and maps of North 
America. 

In 1767 Cook resigned command of his ship and 
returned to England, but his reputation soon earned 
him an opportunity to travel to the Pacific Ocean 
to observe the transit of Venus. The Royal Society 
commissioned his service, and upon acceptance Cook 
was given command of the Endeavour. In addition 
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to the scientific objectives of the mission, Cook was 
asked to verify or disprove the existence of a large 
continent in the Pacific Ocean. Cook and his crew 
sailed to the Madeira Islands, Canary Islands, Cape 
Verde Islands, Rio de Janeiro, and then went around 
Cape Horn into the Pacific Ocean. They reached 
Tahiti in April 1769, observed and documented the 
transit of Venus on June 3, and continued their voy¬ 
age in July. 

The Endeavour sailed on to New Zealand, where 
Cook spent six months working on maps and charts 
of the islands and the waters. Cook and his crew had 
their first encounters with the Maori. Although the 
Maori culture (particularly their ritual cannibalism) 
was frightening to the English sailors, Cook managed 
to make cultural and linguistic observations about the 
Maori people. 

In 1770 he took his ship around Australia, which 
he named New South Wales when he claimed it as the 
king’s. From there, he went to New Guinea, Java, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and home to England on June 
12, 1771. As was common, he had lost many of his 
crewmen—about one-third—to scurvy during the voy¬ 
age. He had circumnavigated the globe, discovering 
new geography along the way, and was promoted to 
the rank of commander. 

Cook again set sail on July 13, 1772, aboard the 
Resolution, accompanied by the Adventure. After 
going to Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, and the Ant¬ 
arctic Circle, the ships headed for the South Pacific. 
They returned home in July 1775, having charted 
new and existing lands. As before, Cook brought 
back valuable new charts and maps of the globe. He 
had made another discovery during this voyage; good 
nutrition enabled his crew to stay healthy despite the 
long days at sea and difficult conditions living on a 
ship. Unlike on his voyage on the Endeavour, Cook 
lost only one man on the entire trip. For this medical 
advance, Cook received the Copley Gold Medal from 
the Royal Society. 

Cook’s final voyage came after his promotion to 
captain, and he and the crew of the Resolution headed 
for the northern Pacific to seek a passage across North 
America and to the Atlantic Ocean. Accompanying him 
was the Discovery, and together the ships set sail on July 
12, 1776. After covering familiar ground (Africa, Cape 
of Good Hope, New Zealand, Tahiti, and elsewhere), 
Cook and his crew discovered Hawaii and arrived on 
the North American coast (where Oregon is today) in 
February 1778. His expedition explored the coast all 
the way up through the Bering Strait without finding 


the northern passage they hoped to discover. Although 
the expedition was to continue back into the Pacific 
after a return to Hawaii, Cook was killed in a con¬ 
flict with natives in Karakakoa Bay on February 14, 
1779. When he and his men had arrived in Hawaii in 
January, relations with natives were friendly and safe, 
but cultural misunderstandings brought changes in the 
way the crew treated the natives. Eventually things 
escalated to the point of a violent skirmish, and Cook 
was stabbed. The man who stepped up to replace Cook 
as commander of the voyage negotiated for the return 
of Cook’s body; the crew gave him a burial at sea on 
February 21, 1779. 

See also Australia: exploration and settlement; 
Maori wars. 

Further reading: Hill, J. R., and Bryan Ranft. The Oxford 
Illustrated History of the Royal Navy. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2002; Moorehead, Alan. The Fatal Impact. 
New York: HarperCollins, 1990. 

Jennifer Bussey 

Crimean War 

The Crimean War was a struggle between Russia and 
Britain, along with its allies, over Russian expansion 
into the Ottoman-controlled territories of the Black 
Sea. The war was part of the so-called Eastern Ques¬ 
tion, or what should be done about the weakened 
Ottoman Empire. Eager for territorial gains in the Bal¬ 
kans and control of warm water ports in the Black Sea, 
Russia wanted the Ottoman Empire to die as quickly 
as possible. Britain, wishing to thwart Russian ambi¬ 
tions, often stepped in to bolster the Ottomans in their 
conflict with Russia. 

France and Austria-Hungary wavered on these 
diplomatic issues, but generally supported the British. 
Although they supported the Ottoman sultan against 
Russia during the 19th century, Britain and France 
both took territories away from the Ottomans in North 
Africa, Egypt, and along the Arabian Peninsula. They 
also demanded that the Ottomans institute political 
and economic reforms regarding Christian minori¬ 
ties within the empire and permit increased European 
involvement in Ottoman territories. 

The tanzimat, a series of Ottoman reforms, was 
in many ways an attempt to address these demands. 
Along with the so-called Great Game over Russian 
and British expansion into Afghanistan, the Eastern 
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The fifth Dragoon Guards of the British army make camp during the Crimean War. Britain and its allies landed forces in the Crimea and 
laid siege to Sevastopol, the headquarters of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea. 


Question was one of the major diplomatic issues of 
the mid- to late 19th century. 

The events that led to the Crimean War started in 
Palestine, where the Russians had placed themselves 
as the protectors of Eastern Orthodox Christians and 
the French served as the protectors of the Catholic 
Christians. In 1847 the golden star that rested in the 
church in Bethlehem built over the spot where Jesus 
had allegedly been born disappeared. The Orthodox 
and Catholics both blamed one another for the theft; 
seeking to bolster French prestige, Napoleon III had 
another star made that was transported amid great 
pomp and ceremony to the church. 

When the Eastern Orthodox refused entry to the 
church, the dispute was referred all the way to Sul¬ 
tan Abdul Majid I. Both the French and Russians pro¬ 
fessed to be insulted by the rather tepid responses of 
the Ottoman government, and the Russians demanded 


that the Ottomans formally accept their protection 
over all Orthodox subjects in the empire. During 
negotiations, the Russian czar, Nicholas I, remarked 
that the Ottoman Empire was a “sick man” and the 
empire subsequently became known as “The Sick Man 
of Europe.” 

When no resolution was forthcoming, the Rus¬ 
sians declared war against the Ottoman Empire and 
destroyed the Ottoman fleet at the Bay of Sinope in 
1853. In defense of the Ottomans, Britain declared war 
against Russia in 1854 and was joined by France and 
Piedmont-Sardinia. Britain and its allies landed forces 
in the Crimea and lay siege to Sevastopol, the head¬ 
quarters of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea. Russia 
lost the city in 1855. 

In a secondary front, the British and French also 
established a blockade of the Baltic Sea to prevent goods 
entering or leaving Russia. 
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In 1854 the British suffered a major defeat at the Bat¬ 
tle of Balaclava made famous by the disastrous charge 
of the Light Brigade. Casualties in the war were high, 
and many died from poor health care in the field. The 
nursing practices and improvements in sanitary condi¬ 
tions made by Florence Nightingale during the war 
laid the foundation for improved medical care in field 
hospitals. 

After extensive negotiations, the war ended with the 
Peace of Paris in 1856. Under the treaty, the sultan and 
the Great Powers guaranteed the independence and ter¬ 
ritorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire; the sultan was 
to protect the minorities within the empire; the Black Sea 
was to be neutralized; and the waters of the Danube River 
were to be open to all. In addition, Russia got the Crime¬ 
an Peninsula and parts of Bessarabia. Under a separate 
treaty, Britain, Austria, and France agreed to guarantee 
the Ottoman Empire, thereby prolonging its life. 

See also Algeria under French rule; Anglo-Russian 
rivalry; British occupation of Egypt. 

Further reading: Schroeder, Paul W. Austria, Great Britain, 
and the Crimean War: The Destruction of the European 
Concert. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1972; Wetzel, 
David. The Crimean War: A Diplomatic History. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1985. 

Janice J. Terry 

Cuba, Ten Years' War in 

Fearing a slave insurrection like the one from the 1790s 
that wracked Haiti, the Cuban landowning and mer¬ 
chant elite opted to remain part of the Spanish Empire 
while the rest of Spanish America gained formal inde¬ 
pendence in the 1820s. Yet by the 1860s that same elite 
chafed under protectionist Spanish trade policies, high 
taxes, and political repression. Especially hard-hit and 
disgruntled were the cattle ranchers and sugar planters 
on the eastern part of the island. 

On October 10, 1868, with the Grito de Yara (Cry 
of Yara), a coalition of elite landowners and small 
farmers, traders, and free persons of color launched 
a rebellion and proclaimed Cuban independence. The 
rebellion quickly spread westward, as far as eastern Las 
Villas Province. By the early 1870s, the rebels were sup¬ 
ported by upward of 40,000 Cubans, from cattle bar¬ 
ons and merchants to peons and slaves. The goals of 
the rebels varied widely. Most elites advocated political 
and economic reforms, defended slavery, and sought 


to maintain the island’s rigid social structure—though 
many also freed their slaves as a wartime necessity 
and in response to the incessant clamor of the slaves 
for their freedom. Workers and freed slaves tended to 
advocate radical social and political change, including 
the abolition of slavery, the redistribution of land, 
and universal suffrage. 

Despite the efforts of these more radical rebels, the 
rebellion remained confined mainly to the eastern part 
of the island. The rebel elite generally opposed taking 
the war to western Cuba, fearing a slave insurrection or 
widespread popular unrest, while western elites, with 
their larger landholdings and slave populations, tended 
to oppose the rebellion, fearing that its success would 
threaten their properties and undermine their privileged 
social position. 

As the war dragged on, differences between rebel 
factions grew, especially along lines of race and class. 
The rebel armies, their ranks swelled with workers, 
peasants, freed slaves, and poor whites, became increas¬ 
ingly difficult for the landholding elite to control. The 
rebel elite leadership also waged war with one eye on 
the United States, which many hoped would seize the 
opportunity to annex the island. 

These internal divisions combined with Spanish 
intransigence to stall the rebellion and keep it limited 
to eastern Cuba. The war lasted nearly 10 years, until 
a peace treaty, the Pact of Zanjon, was signed in early 
1878. The rebels agreed to lay down their arms, while 
Spain promised political and economic reforms, general 
amnesty for all rebels, and freedom for all slaves and 
indentured servants registered in the rebel armies at the 
time of the peace pact. 

The rebellion’s failure has been attributed to numer¬ 
ous causes, particularly the conflicting goals of rebel 
leaders, their goal of annexation to the United States, 
which kept the war limited to eastern Cuba and dra¬ 
matically circumscribed its social radicalism, and the 
opposition of much of Cuba’s planter class. At the same 
time, memories of the Ten Years’ War would endure 
throughout Cuba, especially in the east. Many of the 
most important rebel leaders of the later Cuban War 
of Independence gained valuable experience in the 
Ten Years’ War, most notably Maximo Gomez and 
Antonio Maceo. Overall, the war created a legacy of 
struggle that Cuban patriots would seize on again in 
their final push to independence. 

Further reading: Ferrer, Ada. Insurgent Cuba: Race, Nation, 
and Revolution, 1868-1898. Chapel Hill, NC: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1999; Perez, Jr., Louis A. Cuba: 
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Between Reform and Revolution. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1988. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Cuban War of Independence 

In one of the Western Hemisphere’s most broad-based 
and violent struggles for independence, from 1895 to 
1898, Cuba was embroiled in a massive, islandwide 
insurrection against Spanish colonial rule that ended with 
U.S. intervention and quasi-colonial status under U.S. 
domination. In the words of one of Cuba’s preeminent 
historians, the Caribbean island’s War of Independence 
resulted in “self-government without self-determination 
and independence without sovereignty.” The war’s out¬ 
come represented not only a thwarting of the desire of 
Cuban patriots for national sovereignty but also ushered 
in a period of U.S. suzerainty that lasted, some scholars 
argue, until the Cuban revoltion of 1959. 

The origins of the War of Independence can be traced 
as far back as the early 1800s, when Cuba’s Creole elites 
balked at the prospect of risking their lives and properties 
in the face of a potential slave insurrection, as had embroiled 
neighboring Saint-Domingue (Haiti) after 1791—a reluc¬ 
tance reinforced by the arrival of upwards of 30,000 
French exiles from Saint-Domingue who made Cuba their 
new home. Through the 19th century, Cuban elites were 
divided into moderate reformists who advocated greater 
autonomy under Spanish dominion and annexationists 
who envisioned U.S. annexation. Few were autonomists 
promoting outright independence. This changed from the 
1860s, particularly in consequence of the Ten Years’ War 
in eastern Cuba, a struggle that inspired a new generation 
of leaders whose vision of Cuba Libre (Free Cuba) was 
at the heart of the insurrection launched in 1895. The 
Ten Years’ War and its aftermath had also created a large 
exile community of Cubans in the United States, centered 
in Tampa, Florida, and New York City. From abroad, 
groups of Cuban patriots plotted and planned the final 
insurrection, at their helm the poet, scholar, and activist 
Jose Marti. 

In April 1892, after more than two decades of 
organizing, Marti and his compatriots in exile formed 
the Cuban Revolutionary Party (PRC), dedicated to 
the creation of a free and independent Cuba. By this 
time, the Cuban economy was dominated by the United 
States. In 1894, for instance, the United States received 
84 percent of Cuba’s total exports and provided 40 
percent of its total imports. In that same year, the U.S. 


Congress imposed stiff new tariffs on Cuban sugar 
imports, and Spain retaliated by imposing high tariffs 
on U.S. imports to Cuba. Meanwhile, the price of sugar 
dropped to less than two cents a pound, a historic low, 
while prices of imported foodstuffs rose dramatically. 
The combined effect sent the Cuban economy into a 
tailspin, negatively affecting all social sectors, including 
wealthy merchants and planters. 

Emboldened by the turn of events, on February 24, 
1895, the PRC issued the Grito de Baire (Cry of Baire) 
calling for independence. During the same month, 
autonomists launched several uprisings in different parts 
of the island. Most were crushed, though the uprising in 
Oriente Province in eastern Cuba took root and spread. 
In April the PRC’s main leadership landed secretly in 
the island’s far southeast: Jose Marti, Maximo Gomez, 
and the brothers Antonio and Jose Maceo. On May 19, 
1895, Marti was killed in a skirmish 10 miles east of 
Bayamo in Oriente Province. Thus martyred, memories 
of Marti became a rallying cry for the rebel forces. By 
early 1896 the insurgency had spread to every part of 
the island, including the western provinces of Matan- 
zas, Havana, and Pinar del Rio, which had remained 
mostly quiescent in previous uprisings. 

Scholars consider that the principal difference 
between the 1895 war and earlier rebellions consist¬ 
ed primarily in the coherence and inclusiveness of the 
nationalist ideology of Cuba Libre crafted by Marti and 
his compatriots in the years of organizing preceding the 
outbreak of hostilities and which came to be embraced 
by most Cubans during the war itself. Propelled by a 
vision of racial equality, social justice, and equal rights 
for all Cubans, the 1895 War of Independence dif¬ 
fered in fundamental ways from previous independence 
struggles. In the words of rebel army chieftain Maximo 
Gomez, the Ten Years’ War originated “from the top 
down, that is why it failed; this one surges from the bot¬ 
tom up, that is why it will triumph.” 

GUERRILLA WAR 

In common with almost all guerrilla wars in the mod¬ 
ern era, by 1896 the rebel columns came to be sup¬ 
ported by a vast network of noncombatant supporters 
and sympathizers who provided vital resources, espe¬ 
cially food, shelter, and information on the strength 
and location of Spanish military units. The war soon 
combined an anticolonial insurgency with a civil war 
pitting pro-Spanish elite landowners and sugar growers 
against landless and land-poor peasants and workers. 
Insurgents systematically torched cane fields while pro¬ 
hibiting production and export of sugar, tobacco, and 
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other commodities in a strategy designed to strangle 
the economy and thereby defeat the Spanish and their 
elite Cuban allies. 

As the line between soldiers and civilians blurred, 
the Spanish responded by waging war against the civil 
populace as a whole. The acme of this approach came 
under General Valeriano Weyler, who from early 1896 
launched his infamous reconcentration campaign. As 
many as 300,000 rural dwellers from all walks of life 
were rounded up and compelled to move into specially 
fortified reconcentration centers. Emptying the country¬ 
side into these squalid resettlement camps, the Spanish 
destroyed crops, killed livestock, and destroyed thou¬ 
sands of homes and villages. From 1896 to 1898 tens of 
thousands of reconcentrados died of disease, malnutri¬ 
tion, and abuse. In urban areas, Weyler and the Spanish 
jailed, deported, and otherwise terrorized thousands of 
Cubans of all social classes, from street peddlers and 
domestic servants to lawyers, businessmen, and other 
professionals. From an estimated prewar population of 
1.8 million, by war’s end the island’s population had 
dropped to around 1.5 million, a demographic decline 
of more than 17 percent in only three years. 

Weyler’s ruthless counterinsurgency approach failed 
to stem the insurgent tide. In fact, it had the opposite 
effect, driving thousands of Cubans into the insurgent 
ranks. By 1897 it was clear that the Spanish were los¬ 
ing the military battle. Many conservative Cubans, 
afraid of losing their privileged social position if the 
insurgents triumphed and increasingly dubious about 
Spain’s chances for victory, clamored for annexation 
to the United States. In early 1898 as Spanish troops 
grew increasingly demoralized, the insurgent leadership 
planned their final assault on Spanish strongholds in 
the major cities. Rebel victory seemed only a matter of 
time. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, the chain of 
newspapers owned by William Randolph Hearst 
spearheaded what came to be known as yellow jour¬ 
nalism, demonizing the Spanish as inhuman monsters 
slaughtering the childlike Cuban populace and clam¬ 
oring for U.S. intervention. The U.S. foreign policy 
establishment, which had long coveted Cuba, saw the 
rising tide of insurgent power as a direct threat to U.S. 


strategic and economic interests in Cuba and the wider 
Caribbean. 

U.S. INTERVENTION 

An ideal pretext for U.S. military intervention came 
on February 15, 1898, when the battleship the USS 
Maine blew up in Havana Harbor, killing over 200 
U.S. sailors. Events moved swiftly thereafter. In April 
1898 newly inaugurated President William McKinley 
asked Congress for authorization to send U.S. troops 
to Cuba, and on April 25, Congress declared war on 
Spain. McKinley’s war message neither mentioned 
Cuban independence nor recognized the Cuban insur¬ 
gents as a legitimate belligerent force. In this way, the 
Cuban War of Independence became the Spanish- 
American War, with the United States elbowing out 
of the way the insurgent forces that had all but defeat¬ 
ed the Spanish in more than three years of bloody con¬ 
flict. 

The United States quickly defeated the beleaguered 
Spanish forces in Cuba, as well as in Puerto Rico, the 
Philippines, and Guam. The formal cessation of hos¬ 
tilities came on December 10, 1898, with the Treaty 
of Paris. 

The negotiations leading to the treaty wholly exclud¬ 
ed the Cuban insurgent forces, who were given no role 
in the U.S. military occupation that followed. Instead, 
the United States imposed the infamous Platt Amend¬ 
ment to the new Cuban constitution in 1901, which by 
a series of provisions effectively surrendered Cuban sov¬ 
ereignty to the United States, which dominated much of 
the island’s economy and politics until the triumph of 
the Cuban Revolution on January 1, 1959, under Fidel 
Castro and the 26 of July Movement. 

See also newspapers, North American. 

Further reading: Ferrer, Ada. Insurgent Cuba: Race, Nation, 
and Revolution, 1868-1898. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1999; Perez, Jr., Louis A. Cuba Between 
Empires, 1878-1902. Pittsburgh, PA: University of Pittsburgh 

Press, 1983;-. Cuba: Between Reform and Revolution. 

Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988. 
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Darwin, Charles 

(1809-1882) British naturalist 

The famous British naturalist Charles Darwin traveled 
around the world, wrote several books, and developed 
the theory of natural selection and evolution. 

Charles Robert Darwin was born on February 12, 
1809, in Shrewsbury, Shropshire, in the west of England. 
His father, Robert Darwin, was a wealthy doctor and 
financier, and his mother Susannah (nee Wedgwood) 
died when he was eight years old. He was a grandson of 
Erasmus Darwin, a prominent physician, on his father’s 
side and Josiah Wedgwood, from the pottery family, on 
his mother’s side. Charles Darwin went to Shrewsbury 
School and then to the University of Edinburgh to study 
medicine; he also learned how to stuff birds by a freed 
South American slave who worked at the Edinburgh 
Museum. 

His father was disappointed at his son’s lack of 
progress at Edinburgh and decided to move him to 
Cambridge. Darwin proceeded to Christ’s College, 
where he had the idea of becoming a clergyman and 
studied theology. It was during this time that he start¬ 
ed collecting beetles and developing a keen interest in 
entomology. 

With the H.M.S. Beagle sailing to South America 
to chart the coastline, Darwin decided that he might 
join the crew as an unpaid assistant to the ship’s cap¬ 
tain, Robert FitzRoy. Darwin realized that it would 
give him an unparalleled opportunity to study the 
geological features of many islands around the world, 


as well as to study wildlife. He had been inspired by 
accounts of the German explorer Alexander von 
Humboldt. His father was unhappy about the idea 
of a two-year voyage (it later turned out to last for 
five years), but Josiah Wedgwood, his grandfather, sup¬ 
ported the trip. Darwin set off on December 27, 1831, 
collecting and sending back large numbers of natural 
history specimens. 

The ship stopped at the Cape Verde Islands, and 
Darwin proceeded to study oyster shells and note the 
changes in the land. On arriving in South America, 
at Bahia (modern-day Salvador), Darwin went to 
study the rain forest. He was angered by the treatment 
of the slaves in Brazil. He spent some months in the 
rain forest and then in July 1832 went to Montevideo, 
Uruguay, which was going through one of its many 
conflicts after becoming independent. Darwin met the 
Argentine dictator General Juan Manuel de Rosas 
and found the way the Argentine government treated 
the people of Tierra del Fuego bordering on systematic 
extermination. 

The Beagle sailed to the Falkland Islands and 
then back to Argentina. In October 1833 Darwin 
caught a fever in Argentina and in July 1834 fell ill 
in Valparaiso. He spent a long time in Chile, climbing 
the Andes and studying the fossils in the Andean 
foothills. Darwin went to Peru and to the Galapagos 
Islands. 

Darwin proceeded on to Tahiti, New Zealand, and 
Australia, although he never went to the settlement in 
the north of the country that now bears his name. In 
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New Zealand, he was saddened at the treatment of the 
Maoris and even more disappointed in the way he saw 
the aboriginal people of Australia being treated. The 
Beagle then headed off to the Indian Ocean, where the 
ship called in at the Cocos (Keeling) Islands. Already 
formulating his idea of animal species developing over 
very long periods of time, Darwin started to try to draw 
some conclusions on the final leg of his journey back to 
England, where he landed in October 1836, returning 
to Shrewsbury to rejoin his family. 

FIRST BOOK 

He received a £400 annual allowance from his father, 
and Darwin started a series of correspondences with 
other naturalists and geologists. On his return, Dar¬ 
win wrote up his diary of the voyage as Journal of 
Researches into the Geology and Natural History of 
the Various Countries Visited by H.M.S. Beagle, which 
was published by Henry Colburn in 1839. 

Darwin began cataloging all the different species, 
and in a talk at the Zoological Society, the famous 
ornithologist John Gould told the audience that the 
birds on the Galapagos Islands were not a mixture of 
species but all ground finches that had adapted differ¬ 
ently. This helped fuel Darwin’s ideas of evolution and 
natural selection. He became influenced by the ideas 
of Thomas Malthus and also by Harriet Martineau, a 
Whig political activist. Darwin developed the Malthu¬ 
sian ideas to form “natural selection,” by which, when 
an area was overpopulated, the strongest would sur¬ 
vive; he never used the term “survival of the fittest,” 
although many later writers attributed it to him. 

During the 1840s Darwin was refining his concept 
of evolution but initially had no intention of immedi¬ 
ately publishing his treatise on natural selection. By 
1854 Darwin had finished working out the order in 
which many species had evolved and had written about 
250,000 words when, on June 18, 1858, he received a 
letter from Alfred Russel Wallace, an English socialist 
and natural history enthusiast who was in the Malay 
Archipelago. Wallace raised a similar idea of evolu¬ 
tion to that of Darwin, with extracts of both scholars’ 
work read at the Linnean Society on July 1, 1858. 
This encouraged Darwin to finish his book, which he 
called On the Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection, or the Preservation of Favoured Races in 
the Struggle for Life. Darwin retreated to the North 
York moors when the book was released on Novem¬ 
ber 22, 1859. There were 1,250 copies printed, and 
the entire stock had been oversubscribed by orders 
received by booksellers. 


As Darwin had suspected, the book caused a storm 
of protest, and he kept a book of press cuttings, review 
articles, satires, parodies, and caricature cartoons. 
Dissenters saw merit in his book, but the members of 
the Anglican community at Cambridge were upset at 
Darwin’s ideas, which they saw as directly challenging 
those in the Bible. Darwin, had deliberately not stated 
that he believed that humans had evolved from apes, 
but this was what many of his readers interpreted, with 
many reviewers talking about “men from monkeys.” 
This denied the special status of humans, but Darwin 
found support from Thomas Huxley, writing his own 
book Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature, which was 
published in 1863. 

CONDEMNATION 

However, Richard Owen, the head of the British scien¬ 
tific establishment, condemned the book, as did Sedg¬ 
wick and Henslow, who had been tutors to Darwin 
at Cambridge. Darwin’s work was acknowledged in 
Prussia, where the zoologist Ernst Haeckel alerted the 
king of Prussia, who awarded Darwin a medal. Some 
German theorists were soon to go further, using the 
concept of evolution to develop ideas of Social Dar¬ 
winism by which one type of man was more advanced 
than another. 

Darwin became increasingly unwell and took to 
his bed for many months during the 1860s. Howev¬ 
er, he continued to write more books, with six new 
editions of On the Origin of Species, and also some 
new works such as Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication, published in 1868. He wrote 
The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex, 
which was published in 1871, and his The Expression 
of the Emotions in Man and Animals was published in 
the following year. 

His next books were titled The Effects of Cross 
and Self Fertilization in the Vegetable Kingdom and 
The Different Forms of Flowers on Plants of the 
Same Species. 

From 1876 until 1881 Darwin wrote his autobi¬ 
ography for his grandchildren. He had married his 
cousin Emma Wedgwood, the marriage service being 
an Anglican ceremony that was arranged in order to 
suit the Unitarians. He and his wife had 10 children, 
three of whom died young. In 1881 Darwin finished 
his book The Formation of Vegetable Mould, Through 
the Action of Worms, which was to be his last pub¬ 
lished volume. He had an angina seizure in March 
1882 and died on April 19. A funeral was held at 
Downe, where he had lived, and on April 26 he was 
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interred at Westminster Abbey, close to the last resting 
places of John Herschel and Isaac Newton. 

Darwin has been remembered in many ways. An 
expanse of water near the Beagle Channel is named 
the Darwin Sound. In addition, there are many spe¬ 
cies named after him, including the finches he collected 
from the Galapagos Islands. In 1964 Darwin College, 
Cambridge, was named after the Darwin family, and in 
2000 the Bank of England replaced Charles Dickens on 
the £10 note with Charles Darwin. 

Although some historians still debate whether it was 
Darwin or Wallace who first came up with the concept 
of evolution, Darwin is the person credited with the 
idea and the person who did the most to advance it to a 
stage where it is widely accepted around the world. 

Further reading: Barlow, Nora, ed. The Autobiography 
of Charles Darwin, 1809-1882, with Original Omissions 
Restored. London: Collins, 1958; Bowler, Peter J. Charles 
Darwin: The Man and His Influence. Oxford: Blackwells, 
1990; Browne, Janet. Charles Darwin. London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1995; Desmond, Adrian, and James Moore. Darwin. 
London: Michael Joseph, 1991; Irvine, William. Apes, Angels 
and Victorians: A Joint Biography of Darwin and Huxley. 
London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1956. 

Justin Corfield 

Declaration of Independence, 

U.S. 

The foundational document of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere’s first republic, the first genuinely republican 
government of the modern era, the U.S. Declaration of 
Independence emerged amid an escalating war as one 
culmination of a long process of struggle between the 
American colonists and Great Britain and from a pro¬ 
tracted process of compromise and negotiation between 
factions of the propertied white males who drafted and 
ratified it. 

The document itself contained little that was 
original. Most of the sentiments it expressed and 
theories of republican government it propounded 
had deep roots in the French and English Enlight¬ 
enment, British-American history, and English com¬ 
mon law. 

It nonetheless captured the spirit of an era, articu¬ 
lating in a single statement of uncommon eloquence 
the reasons behind the American colonists’ political 
break from Great Britain and the promise of political 



From left, Benjamin Franklin and John Adams review Thomas 
Jefferson’s draft of the declaration. 


equality that, following the promulgation of the U.S. 
Constitution in 1787, formed a cornerstone of the 
new American republic. 

Most delegates to the Second Continental Con¬ 
gress, which began its deliberations in Philadelphia 
in May 1775 in the wake of the Battles of Lexing¬ 
ton and Concord, were hesitant to declare outright 
independence, despite the rapidly intensifying mili¬ 
tary conflict. A broad consensus about the necessity 
of proclaiming political independence emerged only 
after King George Ill’s rejection of the Olive Branch 
Petition in late 1775 and the publication of Thomas 
Paine’s hard-hitting pamphlet Common Sense the fol¬ 
lowing January. Three well-heeled Bostonians were 
among the most fervent advocates of independence: 
the merchant John Hancock, the lawyer John Adams, 
and his cousin, political agitator and onetime beer 
brewer, Samuel Adams. 
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The first formal call for a resolution of independence 
came on June 7 from Richard Henry Lee of Virginia. In 
response, the congress appointed a committee to draft 
the resolution, composed of John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Robert R. Livingston, 
and Roger Sherman. This committee, in turn, designated 
Jefferson to draft the actual document, which was sub¬ 
sequently revised by Franklin, John Adams, and others. 
On July 2 Congress approved a resolution of indepen¬ 
dence, and two days later adopted a revised draft of the 
declaration originally penned by Jefferson. Henceforth, 
July 4 would be known in the United States as Indepen¬ 
dence Day. 

Rooted in theories of natural rights articulated in 
previous decades by Enlightenment thinkers as diverse 
as John Locke and Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the docu¬ 
ment itself is divided into four parts: an introduction 
providing the moral and intellectual rationales for 
independence; a long list of complaints and grievances 
against King George III; its final assertion of political 
independence from Great Britain; and 56 signatures, 
most affixed on August 2 (mainly for logistical reasons, 
not all delegates who helped draft or voted for the dec¬ 
laration signed it). Many consider its second sentence 
to be its most socially radical, encapsulating the essen¬ 
tial promise of political equality later codified for adult 
white males in the Constitution and, in the 19th and 
20th centuries, extended to ex-slaves and women: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

The Declaration of Independence was not a law. 
Nor did it form the basis for the Constitution, adopted 
11 years later. Mainly, it was a statement of principle 
that provided the essential rationale for the political 
break from Great Britain; an assertion of political unity 
among 13 distinct political entities in the context of a 
rapidly escalating military conflict; and a moral touch¬ 
stone for the radical experiment in political republican¬ 
ism to follow. 

See also American Revolution (1775-1783); French 
Revolution. 

Further reading: Lancaster, Bruce. The American Heritage 
Book of the Revolution. New York: American Heritage 
Publishing Co., 1958; Maier, Pauline. American Scrip¬ 
ture: Making the Declaration of Independence. New York: 
Knopf, 1997. 
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Diaz, Porfirio 

(1830-1915) Mexican dictator 

Remembered mainly as an iron-fisted dictator whose 
political cronyism and suppression of the rights of 
Mexico’s poor and Indian peoples led to the Mexi¬ 
can Revolution, Porfirio Dfaz was a shrewd and canny 
ruler who used persuasion and cooperation as much 
as brute force to retain power. His regime made major 
strides in modernizing the Mexican economy and 
integrating it into the rapidly expanding structures of 
global capitalism. The period of his rule, known as the 
Porfiriato, was an era of major social and economic 
transformations. Under the banner of positivism, the 
Dfaz regime systematically promoted capitalist devel¬ 
opment via free trade, foreign investment, the expan¬ 
sion of transport and communications infrastructure, 
and an expanding export economy (especially min¬ 
ing), while at the same time suppressing the rights of 
citizenship among the poor and disfranchised and the 
rapidly growing middle and professional classes. 

It was the mounting frustration of the latter classes 
at being shut out of the nation’s political life, com¬ 
bined with growing landlessness, poverty, unemploy¬ 
ment, and desperation among the majority, that ulti¬ 
mately led to the collapse of his regime. Master of the 
strategy of pan o palo (“bread or stick,” with “bread” 
signifying cooptation and “stick” signifying violent 
suppression of dissent), Dfaz dominated Mexico’s 
political life for more than a third of a century, while 
the social dynamics set in motion by his rule laid the 
groundwork for the decade-long civil war and social 
revolution that followed his overthrow in 1911. 

Born in Oaxaca in 1830, the son of a mestizo 
blacksmith father and half-Mixtec mother, Jose de la 
Cruz Porfirio Dfaz received a rudimentary education, 
dabbling in studies for the priesthood and law before 
finding his calling in the military. Allied with Benito 
Juarez and the Liberals, Dfaz distinguished himself 
as a military commander in the War of the Reform 
and the resistance against French intervention, in 
which conflicts he gained wide fame and a large per¬ 
sonal following. Defeated in the presidential elections 
of 1871, Dfaz charged fraud and launched an abor¬ 
tive rebellion against the Liberal Juarez government. 
In March 1876, five years after his first uprising, Dfaz 
issued his Plan de Tuxtepec, once again calling for 
“no reelection.” In November 1876, in the so-called 
Revolution of Tuxtepec, his forces occupied Mexico 
City and overthrew the elected government of Sebas¬ 
tian Lerdo de Tejada. 
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Under the positivist credo of order and progress and 
following the counsel of his coterie of advisers dubbed 
los cienttficos (loosely, “the scientific ones”), the Diaz 
regime endeavored to modernize every aspect of govern¬ 
ment and the economy while retaining a tight grip on the 
reins of political power. Foreign investment and econom¬ 
ic growth surged, while a host of new inventions became 
integrated into Mexican life, including steam-powered 
electric generating plants, the telephone and telegraph, 
railroads, electric trams, manufacturing plants, and 
related modern technologies. The machinery of state was 
overhauled and streamlined, while the country’s public 
finances were put on a firm footing under Secretary of 
the Treasury Jose Limantour. 

To suppress rural banditry and organized dissent, 
Diaz expanded the Rurales, or rural police force, created 
by Juarez in 1872 and under Diaz comprised, in the main, 
of criminals and bandits put on the government payroll. 
The regime waged a series of wars against recalcitrant 
Indians, especially the Apache and Yaqui in the north. 
Diaz’s political cronies dominated the nation’s political 
life at all levels, while organized dissent of any kind was 
either gingerly coopted or ruthlessly crushed. 

By the early 1900s disenchantment with the regime 
mounted among both the rapidly expanding middle 
class and the masses of increasingly impoverished and 
desperate rural and urban dwellers. The regime’s demise 
came in 1911, following an uprising by wealthy Liberal 
landowner Francisco Madero, which in turn sparked the 
decade-long Mexican Revolution. Overthrown, the ail¬ 
ing 81-year-old Diaz was forced into exile. He died in 
Paris a few years later. 

See also Mexico, from La Reforma to the Porfiria- 
TO (1855-1876). 

Further reading: Beals, Carleton. Porfirio Diaz: Dicta¬ 
tor of Mexico. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1932; Creelman, 
James. Diaz: Master of Mexico. New York: Appleton, 1916; 
Vanderwood, Paul. Disorder and Progress: Bandits, Police 
and Mexican Development. Rev. ed. Wilmington, DE: Schol¬ 
arly Resources, 1992; Wells, Allen. Yucatan’s Gilded Age: 
Haciendas, Hennequen and International Harvester. Albu¬ 
querque: University of New Mexico Press, 1995. 
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diplomatic revolution, European 

The Peace of Westphalia in 1648, ending the Thirty 
Years’ War, is considered the beginning of modern 


diplomacy in Europe. The treaty established the idea of 
nation-states by acknowledging the sovereign rights of 
individual countries. As such, conflicts came to revolve 
around issues related to “the state.” In 1713 the Treaty 
of Utrecht, ending the War of the Spanish Succession, 
formalized the fundamental principle of the new diplo¬ 
macy—balance of power. The idea behind the doctrine 
dictated the preservation of the status quo, so that no 
one nation-state held authority over any other. If the 
balance of power shifted in favor of any member state, 
all other states had a vested interest to intervene, even if 
by force, in correcting the shift. 

In 1789 the French Revolution unleashed myriad 
ideas that threatened the balance of power in Europe. 
Fears spread among Europe’s elite that the lower classes 
would overthrow the old order, or ancien regime, through 
violence. Accordingly, European leaders aimed their 
diplomatic efforts at minimizing the Revolution’s influ¬ 
ence. However, Napoleon I’s conquest of continental 
Europe in the wake of the Revolution shifted the balance 
in France’s favor nonetheless. Accordingly, a British-led 
coalition formed to counter the shift in power on the 
continent. 

In the aftermath of Napoleon’s defeat in 1815, the 
idea of equilibrium among the nation-states reemerged 
to preserve peace. As a result, Europe entered a period 
that would characterize the 19th century—the congress 
system, popularly known as the Concert of Europe, 
due to the spirit of cooperation it ushered in among the 
major European nations. The system’s intention was to 
enforce the peace settlement established by the Congress 
of Vienna following the defeat of Napoleon. Led by 
Austria’s Prince Clemens von Metternich, partici¬ 
pants of the Congress—Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, 
and Russia—set the course of European affairs, agree¬ 
ing to prevent future conflicts that would endanger each 
nation. Although differing ideologically, it was a formal 
pledge to keep events like the French Revolution and 
the American Revolution from unbalancing the sta¬ 
tus quo. 

Unfortunately, the revolutionary turmoil of 1848 
signaled the end of the Concert of Europe. Triggered 
by events in Sicily and France, a wave of revolutions 
swept across the continent that marked the downfall 
of the ancien regime. Influenced by liberal reformers 
and dismal economic conditions, the poor working 
class and starving peasants reacted violently to the 
changes that had oppressed them. Doomed by broad 
reform goals and mediocre leadership, the uprisings 
were quickly suppressed with negligible affects on the 
European way of life. Despite a few exceptions—the 
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end of feudalism in the Habsburg Empire, the free¬ 
ing of serfs in Russia—little changed other than the 
deepening of the socioeconomic conditions that had 
started the revolutions. In light of the chaos, the 
European nation-states isolated themselves from one 
another, concentrating efforts on their own national 
interests. 

By 1875 upheavals and nationalist sentiment 
undermined the congress system. Amid conflicts like 
the Crimean War and the Franco-Prussian War, 
the Concert of Europe came to an end. At midcentury, 
diplomacy had become synonymous with the display 
of military force and the demonstration of military 
might. Ushering in an era of new imperialism based 
on creating empire for empire’s sake, it became the 
means for establishing trade partnerships, colonial 
outposts, and expanding and securing national inter¬ 
ests, with considerable effect. The outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War in 1898 epitomized the 
nature of the new diplomacy: establish dominance 
or be dominated. With the Spanish defeat, the bal¬ 
ance shifted from the European continent toward the 
United States at the close of the 19th century. How¬ 
ever, it would take World War I to establish fully the 
new diplomatic paradigm. 

See also Napoleon hi; revolutions of 1848. 

Further reading: Bridge, F. Roy, and Roger Bullen. The Great 
Powers and the European States System, 1815-1914. Lon¬ 
don: Longman, 2004; Chapman, Tim. The Congress of Vien¬ 
na: Origins, Processes, and Results. New York: Routledge, 
1998; Mowat, Robert B. A History of European Diplomacy, 
1451-1789. Hamden, CT: Archon Books, 1971; Taylor, A. J. P. 
The Struggle for Mastery of Europe, 1848-1918. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1980. 
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Disraeli, Benjamin 

(1804-1881) British prime minister 

Benjamin Disraeli, whose name would be inextrica¬ 
bly linked with the growth of the British Empire, was 
born in London on December 21, 1804, to Isaac and 
Maria DTsraeli. Although England did not have the 
ugly record of anti-Semitism of other European coun¬ 
tries, Isaac decided that assimilation into English soci¬ 
ety was the best path for his son. Although Isaac had 
his children, Benjamin, Sarah, Raphael, and Jacobus 


baptized into Christianity, he himself remained com¬ 
mitted to Judaism. 

Isaac was a distinguished writer and passed the love 
of writing on to his son. After several failed attempts 
in politics, Benjamin was elected as the Tory (Conser¬ 
vative) Party representative in 1837 from Maidstone, 
in Kent, England. Coincidentally, this was also the year 
in which Victoria became queen, a woman whose 
life would be so closely connected to his. Although 
the Tory Party historically represented the nobility 
and the landowners, Disraeli was of the progressive 
wing of the party. Philosophically, he leaned more 
toward the Whigs, later known as the Liberal Party, 
and espoused the cause of the rising working class. 
The working class was increasingly exploited in the 
factories, mills, and mines of a rapidly industrializing 
Britain. Two years later, Disraeli married a wealthy 
widow, Mrs. Wyndham Lewis. 

In 1841 the general elections brought the Con¬ 
servatives to power in Britain, and Sir Robert Peel 
became the prime minister. When Peel turned Disraeli 
down for a seat in his cabinet, Disraeli helped form 
the Young England group. This group attempted to 
redirect politics in the aftermath of the passage of the 
Reform Bill of 1832, the first of several reform bills 
that would open the voting franchise to larger num¬ 
bers of Britain’s working classes. 

The Young Englanders sought an alliance between 
the aristocracy of Britain, the backbone of the Tory 
Party since its formation in the reign of King Charles 
II, and the rising working-class poor. Although noth¬ 
ing came directly from these ideas, it characterized 
British political life in the 1840s. The group disband¬ 
ed after the Maynooth Grant in 1845, the same event 
that led to William Gladstone’s resignation from 
the cabinet. 

CORN LAWS 

One of the cornerstones of Peel’s policy was the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, which kept the price of corn arti¬ 
ficially high. This benefited landowners, who formed 
part of Disraeli’s constituency. Disraeli’s opposition 
to Peel’s program did not succeed, and the Corn Laws 
were repealed in 1846. But the divisiveness at least 
partly caused by Disraeli brought down Peel’s admin¬ 
istration, leading to a Whig government led by Lord 
John Russell. 

When Russell resigned in 1852, Edward Stanley 
formed a Tory government in which Disraeli finally 
achieved his dream of a cabinet appointment, as chan- 
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cellor of the exchequer. Stanley became prime minis¬ 
ter two more times in his career, summoning Disraeli 
back to his post each time. Concurrently, Disraeli was 
leader of the House of Commons, which brought him 
into contact with Gladstone, the leader of Whigs. 

Pressure was building to extend the voting fran¬ 
chise. In a rare act of political unanimity, Gladstone 
and Disraeli joined forces to press for a second Reform 
Bill. While Gladstone did it out of his lifelong com¬ 
mitment for liberal causes, Disraeli functioned from a 
more complicated political calculus. If the Conserva¬ 
tive Party did not embrace more progressive causes, it 
would become moribund. Due to their combined par¬ 
liamentary weight, the second Reform Bill was almost 
assured to pass, and it did so in 1867. 

In the general elections of 1868, Gladstone became 
prime minister, and Disraeli lost his cabinet position. 
The elections of 1874, however, brought Disraeli to 
power as prime minister, the first one totally dedicated 
to the expansion—and perpetuation—of the British 
Empire. Disraeli realized that support for the empire 
in a parliamentary democracy depended on the alle¬ 
giance of the growing industrial classes. To support 
this segment of the population, Disraeli passed legis¬ 
lation that protected workers and trade unions. 

In his quest to make England a great empire, Dis¬ 
raeli found an ardent ally in Queen Victoria. At this 
time, the Suez Canal had made possible a rapid tran¬ 
sit to the jewel of Britain’s imperial crown: India. 
By the early 1870s the khedive Ismail of Egypt 
had virtually bankrupted Egypt through his ambi¬ 
tious program of modernization. When the chancel¬ 
lor of the exchequer requested Parliament to approve 
funds to buy the khedive’s shares, Disraeli delivered 
an impassioned speech urging approval. Parliament 
was convinced that the purchase was a strong move. 
In August 1876 Victoria raised Disraeli to the peer¬ 
age as Lord Beaconsfield; he was compelled to leave 
the House of Commons. Still, he continued to serve as 
prime minister. 

In 1878 Disraeli faced the first major foreign crisis 
of his administration. In 1875 the Christian popula¬ 
tion of the Balkans rebelled against their overlords 
in the Turkish Ottoman Empire. Revulsion over the 
thousands killed again united Gladstone and Disraeli. 
In April 1877 Czar Alexander II declared war on the 
Turks. The Russians and their Romanian allies were 
delayed for months by the Turkish defense of Plevna 
(Pleven) in Bulgaria, from July to December of 1877. 
But after Plevna fell, the Russians and Romanians 


seemed determined to press on to finish off the Turk¬ 
ish empire and take its capital of Constantinople. Such 
a grab for power was unthinkable to Disraeli, when 
Russia already was in a position, through its rapid 
conquest of the khanates of Central Asia, to threaten 
British India. 

WAR FOOTING 

Consequently, Disraeli put Britain on a war foot¬ 
ing such as had not been seen since the war scare 
with France years earlier. The British Mediterranean 
fleet cast anchor from its base at Malta, which Great 
Britain had gained during the Napoleonic Wars, and 
moved up to support the Turks by June 30, 1877. 
Any further Russian advance would meet the fire¬ 
power of the Royal Navy. On March 3, 1878, the 
Russians forced the Turks to sign the Treaty of San 
Stefano, which created a Greater Bulgaria, covering 
much of the Balkans. 

Disraeli and his administration considered a Great¬ 
er Bulgaria, which would have a Russian force present, 
as merely another stop toward a future Russian move 
to take over what remained of the Ottoman Empire 
in Europe. With the Congress of Berlin ending the 
Balkan crisis in 1878 and the invasion of Afghanistan 
in the same year to prevent it from becoming a Rus¬ 
sian satellite, Disraeli showed not only his belief in the 
British Empire, but also his determination to use both 
the British navy and land forces to defend it. 

Although Disraeli and the Conservatives were 
beaten in the general election of 1880, he had made 
his mark as perhaps the greatest of Victorian impe¬ 
rialists. As for Disraeli himself, he returned to writ¬ 
ing at the end of his political career. But after the 
publication of Endymion in 1880, Disraeli fell ill and 
died on April 19, 1881. Queen Victoria personally 
attended his funeral and burial at Hugenden. 

See also Bismarck, Otto von; Industrial Revolution. 

Further reading: Gerolymatos, Andre. The Balkan Wars. 
New York: Basic/Perseus, 2002; Hil, J. R., and Bryan 
Ranft. The Oxford Illustrated History of the Royal Navy. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1995; Kinross, Lord. 
The Ottoman Centuries. New York: Morrow Quill, 1977; 
Thornton, A. P. The Imperial Idea and Its Enemies. New 
York: Anchor, 1968; Watts, Anthony J. The Royal Navy: 
An Illustrated History. Annapolis, MD: US Naval Institute 
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Dost Mohammed 

(1793-1863) Afghani leader 

Dost Mohammed Khan is remembered as a power¬ 
ful and charismatic ruler who reigned over Afghanistan 
from 1826 until his death in 1863 and made significant 
attempts to unite the troubled country. The times in which 
he ruled were turbulent in Afghanistan because rival 
clans struggled for power against one another, even as 
various members of those clans fought among themselves 
as they attempted to gain ascendancy by unseating those 
who were already in power. Dost Mohammed’s reign 
also coincided with the period in which Great Britain and 
Russia were vying for control of Asian lands that they 
had identified as essential to their expansionist goals. 

From the beginning, Dost, which means “friend,” 
was faced with repeated attempts to unseat him that 
arose from the jealousy of his numerous brothers and 
nephews. His most serious rival was Shah Shujah al- 
Moolk, the Afghan king and cousin whom he had 
deposed. Their rivalry was part of the continuing bat¬ 
tle for power in Afghanistan that existed between two 
branches of the Durrani clan. Shah Shujah represented 
the Saddozai, while Dost was a member of the rival 
Barakzai clan. When Shujah left Afghanistan, he took 
his entire harem and royal jewels, including the famous 
Koh-i-noor diamond. 

Once in power, Dost Mohammed declared himself the 
Amir-al-momineen of Afghanistan, the “Commander of 
the Faithful,” which allowed him to exercise almost total¬ 
itarian power. In order to protect himself from his numer¬ 
ous enemies, the Dost set up his power base in Kabul and 
surrounded himself with a limited bureaucracy composed 
of his sons and matrimonial allies. This move also eradi¬ 
cated a good deal of the crime and corruption that had 
flourished under previous monarchs. He also banned the 
sale of alcohol and intoxicating drugs and curtailed gam¬ 
bling and prostitution. 

In 1834 his rival Shah Shujah began a revolt against 
Dost, who was victorious, but was unable to regain con¬ 
trol of Peshawar, which had been taken by the Sikhs. 
To gain support, Dost Mohammed encouraged his sub¬ 
jects to view his campaign against the Sikhs as a jihad 
(holy war). On April 30, 1837, an Afghan force of some 
30,000 men and 50 cannons faced the Sikhs in the Bat¬ 
tle of Jamrud. When the battle was over, the Afghans 
had lost 1,000 men, but the cost to the Sikhs had been 
twice that. Despite the Afghan victory, Sikh leader Ran- 
jit Singh retained his hold on Peshawar. However, 
Dost Mohammed had succeeded in establishing a regu¬ 
lar Afghan army for the first time. This army was made 


more powerful by the use of the long-barreled muskets 
made by Kabul gunsmiths that were better than the guns 
used by the British army in India. 

With Dost in firm control of Afghanistan, both the 
British and Russians began to court his favor. Gener¬ 
ally, Dost favored British efforts to block Russian and 
Persian advances. However, he was also willing to turn 
to the Russians if the British failed to meet his demands. 
The British government then dispatched Sir Alexander 
Burnes to Afghanistan to meet with Dost and agreed to 
return Peshawar to Afghanistan to promote stability on 
the frontier. 

In 1857 Dost concluded a comprehensive alliance 
with the British by which he received an annual subsidy 
from Britain, although he remained neutral when the 
Indian Mutiny occurred in 1857. Britain became con¬ 
vinced that he presented a threat to British control of 
India. Subsequently, Britain attacked Afghanistan and 
convinced various chiefs to support them against Dost 
Mohammed. With diminishing forces, Dost was soon 
reduced to fighting with only a couple of hundred men. 
Eventually, he tired of living the life of a fugitive and 
surrendered in 1840. The British treated him with full 
respect and installed him and his family in a mansion. 
However, his ambitious son Akbar refused to join them, 
attacked Kabul, and slaughtered 16,000 British soldiers 
and the English there. Finally, Britain decided to restore 
Dost to power, but to implement a hands-off policy in 
Afghan affairs. 

In May 1863 Dost conquered the City of Herat, uni¬ 
fying the remaining areas of Afghanistan under one rule, 
but he never recovered Peshawar, which is now part of 
northwestern Pakistan. Dost was succeeded by his fifth 
son, Sher Ali Khan, but he was challenged by his broth¬ 
ers and Afghanistan continued to be wracked by civil 
wars. 

Further reading: Gankovsky, Yu V. A History of Afghanistan. 
Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1985; Macintyre, Ben. The 
Man Who Would Be King: The First American in Afghani¬ 
stan. New York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 2004. 
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Douglass, Frederick 

(c. 1817-1895) U.S. abolitionist and reformer 

Born into slavery in Maryland, Frederick Douglass 
became the most significant African-American leader 
of the 19th century. Son of field hand Harriet Bailey 
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and an unnamed white man (perhaps his first master, 
Aaron Anthony), Douglass became a powerful anti¬ 
slavery orator, newspaper publisher, backer of wom¬ 
en’s suffrage, adviser to Abraham Lincofn, bank¬ 
er, and diplomat. 

When he was about seven, Douglass’s mother died, 
and her child, then called Frederick Bailey, was sent 
to Baltimore to serve Hugh and Sophia Auld, rela¬ 
tives of the family on whose plantation he was raised. 
Sophia, in violation of law and custom, began to teach 
the youngster to read; her husband instructed Freder¬ 
ick in shipyard skills that would eventually prove his 
passage to freedom. As Douglass wrote, “A city slave 
is almost a freeman compared with a slave on the 
plantation.” 

Family deaths, remarriages, and disputes over 
slave “property” threw Douglass’s almost tolerable 
life into chaos. Underfed and cruelly treated, sent 
to a remote area near Chesapeake Bay, he was hired 
out to be “broken” into an obedient field hand. After 
several unsuccessful escape attempts, in September 
1838 he made his way to New York City and thence, 
with help from abolitionists and his future wife, free- 
woman Anna Murray, to the port of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 

Douglass would write three autobiographies that 
remain a key source of information about his life and 
thought. The first of these, his Narrative, published in 
1845 when Douglass was still a fugitive, galvanized the 
American antislavery movement and forced Douglass 
into exile in Britain, where he lectured to huge crowds. 
He returned to the United States in 1847 after English 
supporters paid $700 to secure his freedom. Douglass 
soon started a freedom newspaper, North Star, and 
resumed his work as an abolition orator. He delivered 
his most famous speech in Rochester, New York, on 
July 5, 1852. “What, to the American slave, is your 4th 
of July?” he asked. “I answer: a day that reveals to him, 
more than all other days in the year, the gross injustice 
and cruelty to which he is the constant victim. To him, 
your celebration is a sham....” 

In 1848 Douglass attended the meeting at Seneca 
Falls, New York, that launched the drive for equal 
rights for women. Douglass would later fall out with 
important members of the women’s suffrage movement 
over the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
that, in 1870, would grant voting rights to male former 
slaves while still excluding women of all races. 

During the Civie War, Douglass helped convince 
President Lincoln to allow blacks to fight for the Union 
and publicly urged free blacks and escaped slaves to 



Born a slave, Frederick Douglass became the most prominent 
African-American voice for abolition in the 19th century. 


enlist. More than 200,000 did so, paving the way for 
full citizenship at the war’s end. Douglass’s later years 
in Washington, D.C., mixed achievement and disap¬ 
pointment. He held a number of federal positions, 
including a posting to Haiti, but his participation in a 
Freedmen’s Savings Bank ended badly. His remarriage 
to a white woman was condemned by both whites and 
blacks. He lived to see the emergence of new racial 
restrictions, suffering some of their indignities himself. 
Dying of a heart attack on February 20, 1895, after 
attending a women’s rights meeting, Douglass lay in 
state in a Washington, D.C., church. He is buried in 
Rochester’s Mount Hope Cemetery. 

See also abolition of slavery in the Americas. 

Further reading: Douglass, Frederick. Narrative of the Life 
of Frederick Douglas. Edited and introduced by Houston A. 
Baker, Jr. New York: Penguin Classics, 1986; McFeely, William 
S. Frederick Douglass. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1992. 
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Dreyfus affair 

In 1894 Alfred Dreyfus, a Jewish officer in the French 
army, was accused of giving military secrets to the 
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Germans. Although he steadfastly maintained his inno¬ 
cence, Dreyfus was tried and found guilty in a trial that 
was heavily influenced by widespread anti-Semitism 
within the upper echelons of French society and the mil¬ 
itary. The case became a cause celebre that split French 
society between the pro-Dreyfusards (liberals) and the 
anti-Dreyfusards (conservatives). 

Dreyfus was sentenced to Devil’s Island prison off 
the South American coast, but his supporters contin¬ 
ued to investigate the case and found that he had been 
used as a scapegoat to cover up for the real culprits, 
who were highly placed in French society. The French 
writer Emile Zola took up the case and published his 
famous article, “J’Accuse ” detailing the abuses in the 
case. Dreyfus was bought back for another trial and, 
although new evidence was presented, he was again 


found guilty. Dreyfus was finally freed on a pardon 
granted by the French president in 1899; however, his 
military rank was not restored until 1906. Theodor 
Herzl, the father of modern Zionism (Jewish nation¬ 
alism), covered the Dreyfus case as a journalist. The 
prevalence of anti-Semitism in liberal France contrib¬ 
uted to Herzl’s conclusion that Jews needed to have a 
state of their own where they would control the politi¬ 
cal, economic, and military institutions. 

Further reading: Bredin, Jean-Denis. The Affair: The Case of 
Alfred Dreyfus. Paris: Braziller, 1986, and London: Sidgwick 
& Jackson, 1987; Cahm, Eric. The Dreyfus Affair in Trench 
Society and Politics. New York: Longman, 1996. 
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Eastern Question 

The Eastern Question, or what was to become of the 
declining Ottoman Empire, was one of the major dip¬ 
lomatic issues of the 19th century. The major Euro¬ 
pean powers, Britain, France, the Austro-Hungar¬ 
ian Empire, and Russia, had differing and sometimes 
conflicting attitudes about what to do with the “Sick 
Man of Europe.” Each European power had territo¬ 
rial ambitions over parts of the Ottoman holdings and 
sought to further their ambitions through a variety 
of diplomatic and military means. The Eastern Ques¬ 
tion had similarities with the diplomatic maneuver- 
ings known as the Great Game by Britain to prevent 
Russian expansion into Afghanistan and other Asian 
territories and may be divided into several different 
phases. 

In phase one, 1702-1820, Russia and the Ottomans 
engaged in a number of wars over control of territories 
around the Black Sea. The long-term Russian strategy 
was to gain warm-water ports and entry into the Medi¬ 
terranean through the Dardanelles. Generally, the Brit¬ 
ish, and to a lesser extent the French, sought to thwart 
Russia expansion into the Mediterranean and support¬ 
ed the Ottomans diplomatically. The Austro-Hungar¬ 
ians who wanted to expand into Ottoman territory in 
the Balkans and feared growing Russian strength also 
sought to halt growing Russian power. But in general, 
during the first phase of the Eastern Question, Russia 
won its wars against the Ottoman Empire and steadily 
extended its control around the Black Sea. 


The Napoleonic conquest of Egypt and the 
brief French occupation in 1798 highlighted the impor¬ 
tance of the region and the growing weakness of the 
Ottomans. Phase two of the Eastern Question was a 
period when nationalist sentiments arose within the 
Ottoman Empire. This culminated in the Greek War 
of Independence, 1821-33, or phase three, when the 
Greeks, with the sympathy and support of France and 
Britain, rose up in armed rebellion against Ottoman 
domination. The Greek War culminated in the indepen¬ 
dence of Greece under the Treaty of Adrianople and the 
Protocols of London in 1830. The European powers 
guaranteed Greek independence in 1832. 

Although the British and French supported the 
Ottomans in their struggles against Russian encroach¬ 
ment in the Black Sea and the Balkans during the 19th 
century, both powers took territories away from the 
Ottomans in North Africa and along the Arabian Pen¬ 
insula and Persian Gulf. Phase four of the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion culminated in the Crimean War, when the British 
and French, with small support from Piedmont- 
Sardinia, joined forces with the Ottomans against Russia. 
Although Russia gained some territory, the support of 
the European powers gave the “Sick Man of Europe” a 
new lease on life and forced a series of domestic reforms 
within the empire. 

During the Congress of Berlin in phase five, the 
British agreed to defend the Ottoman Empire against 
Russian ambitions to partition it, but at the same time 
assented to the French takeover of Tunisia in North 
Africa. France had already taken the former Ottoman 
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territory of Algeria in 1830. Britain gained the impor¬ 
tant island of Cyprus in the eastern Mediterranean, 
while Austria-Hungary expanded into the Balkans. 

As Germany emerged as a major European power, it, 
too, entered into the diplomatic maneuverings involving 
the Ottoman Empire. Kaiser Wilhelm II visited Istanbul 
in 1889 and again in 1898 and announced his support 
for the aging empire. As a result, ties between the Ger¬ 
man and Ottoman military increased, and Germany 
began to invest in the Ottoman Empire. The Berlin to 
Baghdad railway was the cornerstone of German finan¬ 
cial interests. The growing German influence within 
Ottoman territories raised British opposition. The Brit¬ 
ish were particularly opposed to the possibility that the 
Berlin to Baghdad Railway might extend the German 
presence into the Persian Gulf and eastern Asia where 
it would compete with the British. The Germans man¬ 
aged to gain a concession for the railway in 1903 and 
hoped that it would link up with rail lines in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Parts of the railway were constructed 
through Anatolia, but the railway was never completed 
to Baghdad. 

The Ottoman government was not a passive par¬ 
ticipant in the Eastern Question but took an active 
role in playing off the conflicting diplomatic policies 
of the European powers to prevent the dissolution of 
its empire. The territorial and economic rivalries of the 
European nations enabled the Ottoman Empire to pro¬ 
long its existence while at the same time it continued to 
lose territories in the Balkans, North Africa, Egypt, the 
Sudan, and the Arabian Peninsula to the imperial Euro¬ 
pean powers. 

See also Algeria under French rule; Anglo-Russian 
RIVALRY; TANZIMAT, OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND. 
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Eddy, Mary Baker (1821-1910), and 
the Christian Science Church 

The Church of Christ, Scientist (official name) was 
established in 1879. However, the notion of Christian 
Science was cultivated by Mary Baker Eddy after her 


instantaneous recovery in 1866 from severe injuries 
sustained in an accident, in her words, “which neither 
medicine nor surgery could reach.” What did reach 
her serious condition were the healing words of Jesus, 
which became the foundation of her method for achiev¬ 
ing authentic health. Born in a small New Hampshire 
village in 1821 to Congregational parents who were 
devoted to her education and her study of the Bible, 
Mary Baker had always been an unhealthy child and 
adolescent. Over the course of her life, she married 
three times: first to George Washington Glover in 1843, 
who died suddenly six months later; then to Daniel 
Patterson in 1853, whom she divorced 20 years later 
after tolerating his numerous infidelities; and, finally, 
in 1877, to Asa Gilbert Eddy, who died in 1882. Mary, 
having survived ill health, marital tragedy, and injuries, 
lived into her 90th year, dying in 1910. 

Mary Baker Eddy’s discovery of Christian Science is 
documented in her book Science and Health, a title that 
she later extended to include With Keys to the Scrip¬ 
tures. This book, first published in 1875, was quickly 
adopted as the textbook of a new religious movement. 
Besides a short autobiographical sketch of her recovery, 
it offers practical advice on family relationships and 
engages in analyzing literary issues such as the Genesis 
creation stories and scientific discussions on subjects 
such as Darwinism. But what sets her book apart as a 
new religious text is its exploration of a philosophy of 
radical idealism, in which only the divine mind exists, 
while matter is mere illusion. This illusion is what leads 
to intellectual error and ill health, and ultimately evil 
and death. Awareness of this illusion and the salvific 
need for a sense of “at-one-ment” with the divine mind 
of the biblical God is what leads to both spiritual and 
physical health. 

Eddy sustained considerable critique of her phi¬ 
losophy from both Joseph Pulitzer, who accused her of 
senility, and Mark Twain, who made her the target of 
his stinging wit, as well as numerous Christian theolo¬ 
gians, who believed she had abandoned essential ortho¬ 
doxy. Deeply influenced by her encounter in 1862 with 
Phineas P. Quimby, the famous mentalist and ridiculed 
progenitor of the mind-over-matter philosophy, Eddy’s 
resolve was more than enough to withstand a lifetime 
of criticism, which allowed her to publish several books 
and to found the Boston Mother Church, the Massa¬ 
chusetts Metaphysical College, the Christian Science 
Journal, and a world-class newspaper, the Christian 
Science Monitor. Each local branch church, without 
the benefit of ordained clergy and guided by Eddy’s 
Church Manual, conducts simple Sunday services that 
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Thanks to her spontaneous recovery from illness, Mary Baker 
Eddy helped create the Church of Christ, Scientist. 


consist of hymn singing and the reading of biblical texts 
and complementary passages from Science and Health. 
While the membership of the church is difficult to assess, 
given its prohibition on publishing statistics (though it 
claims 2,000 worldwide Branch Churches and Societ¬ 
ies), and while the movement has faced legal challenges, 
given its practice of a strict form of faith healing that 
encourages the avoidance of hospitals, it is generally 
believed to have well over 300,000 American adherents 
and a growing European and Asian mission. 

See also Mormonism; transcendentalism. 
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enlightened despotism in Europe 

Enlightened despotism represented one of the most 
enduring experiments before the old order was forev¬ 
er turned upside down by the forces unleashed by the 
French Revolution in 1789. Ironically, enlightened 
despotism was fostered by the thoughts of French phi¬ 
losophers like Voltaire; Charles-Louis de Secondant, 
baron de Montesquieu; and Denis Diderot who would 
provide the ideological gunpowder that exploded with 
the revolution in 1789. Embraced by rulers in 18th- 
century Europe like Catherine the Great of Russia, 
Maria Theresa of the Austrian Empire, and Freder¬ 
ick the Great of Prussia, enlightened despotism pro¬ 
vided a philosophy of government that motivated rulers 
to pursue political changes, forever breaking any ties 
with the monarchies of the past. 

At its basis, enlightened despotism attempted to 
apply the rational spirit of the Enlightenment to guide 
governance, pushing them forward from the supersti¬ 
tions and sometimes barbarous practices of past cen¬ 
turies. It embraced not only what we would call now 
a progressive view of government but also the sciences 
and the arts. 

GENERAL WELFARE 

Above all, enlightened despots began to see themselves 
as the first servants of the state, whose duty was to 
provide for the general welfare of their subjects. When 
Frederick II became king of Prussia after his father’s 
death on May 31, 1740, he wrote “Our grand care will 
be to further the country’s well-being and to make every 
one of our subjects contented and happy.” 

A more mature Frederick later wrote in Essay 
on the Forms of Government , “The sovereign is the 
representative of his State. He and his people form 
a single body. Ruler and ruled can be happy only if 
they are firmly united. The sovereign stands to his 
people in the same relation in which the head stands 
to the body. He must use his eyes and his brain for the 
whole community, and act on its behalf to the com¬ 
mon advantage. If we wish to elevate monarchical 
above republican government, the duty of sovereigns 
is clear. They must be active, hard-working, upright 
and honest, and concentrate all their strength upon 
filling their office worthily. That is my idea of the 
duties of sovereigns.” 

Above all, it was Montesquieu in his The Spir¬ 
it of Laws (1748) who had the most practical influ¬ 
ence on the enlightened despots and the American 
Revolution of 1775. Montesquieu wrote, “In every 
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government there are three sorts of power; the legis¬ 
lative; the executive, in respect to things dependent 
on the law of nations; and the executive, in regard 
to things that depend on the civil law. By virtue of 
the first, the prince or magistrate enacts temporary or 
perpetual laws, and amends or abrogates those that 
have been already enacted. By the second, he makes 
peace or war, sends or receives embassies; establishes 
the public security, and provides against invasions. 
By the third, he punishes criminals, or determines the 
disputes that arise between individuals. The latter we 
shall call the judiciary power, and the other simply the 
executive power of the state.” 

A SAY IN DESTINY 

While none of the enlightened despots like Frederick, 
Maria Theresa, or Catherine would willingly accept lim¬ 
itations on their sovereignty, they all accepted at least in 
principle the idea that those they governed should have 
some say in their own destiny. All used consultative 
assemblies, drawn from all the classes in society, at least 
several times during their reigns. In 1785, for example, 
Catherine issued two charters, one for the nobles, and 
one for the towns. The Charter for the Nobility inaugu¬ 
rated councils of nobles who could offer their opinions 
on laws that she proposed. The Charter for the Towns 
created municipal councils whose membership included 
all those who owned property or a business within the 
towns. At the same time, the legal status of Russia’s 
peasantry continued to slip under the control of the 
landowning nobility until they were hardly considered 
as human beings. 

The rationalization of government saw considerable 
progress in the Austrian Empire, where the Empress 
Maria Theresa reigned jointly with her son, as Joseph 
ii, after 1765. Reforms during their reign centralized 
government, making political and monetary bureau¬ 
cracy answerable to the Crown. 

Reform of the legal codes provided a keystone for 
enlightened rule. In June 1767 Catherine gathered 
a Legislative Commission to hear her proposals for 
a new legal code for Russia. Although the code was 
never adopted, the document shows the direction of 
the political thought that guided her long reign (1762- 
96). She wrote, “What is the true End of Monarchy? 
Not to deprive People of their natural Liberty; but to 
correct their Actions, in order to attain the supreme 
Good.” 

For the sake of the subjects, perhaps the most 
important part of enlightened despotism was the gen¬ 


eral belief that the use of torture to extract information 
was a savage relic of the Middle Ages and had no place 
in the judicial system of any enlightened monarch. In 
Russia, Catherine’s refusal to use torture was put to the 
test in the 1773-74 rebellion of the Cossack Emilian 
Pugachev. Although Pugachev’s revolt proved a distinct 
threat to her reign, after he was captured, Catherine 
refused to let his interrogators resort to the use of tor¬ 
ture to find out if he acted alone or was the representa¬ 
tive of some conspiracy hatched to overthrow and kill 
her. All the enlightened monarchs were influenced by 
the thought of the Italian Cesare Beccaria, the author of 
the historic Of Crimes and Punishments in 1764. 

Enlightened despots attempted to improve their 
countries through advances in the sciences, industry, 
and agriculture as well. After Catherine II’s annexation 
of the khanate of the Crimea in 1783, she opened it 
to cultivation by German immigrants to improve agri¬ 
cultural production. When the Treaty of Jassy ended 
a war with the Turks in 1792, large new areas were 
opened in what is now southern Russia for improved 
agricultural production. Significantly, one of the coun¬ 
tries most resistant to the ideas of enlightened despo¬ 
tism was France, where the revolution that overturned 
the old order began. 

Religious tolerance also saw great advances in this 
age. Most of the prohibitions against Jews, existing 
from the Middle Ages, were lifted throughout much of 
Europe. In France, however, such a change would have 
to wait to take maximum effect in the reign of Napo¬ 
leon I, after he crowned himself emperor in 1804, 11 
years after Louis XVI of France had been sent to the 
guillotine in January 1793. Muslims also benefited 
from the general enlightenment. After the conquest of 
the Crimea in 1783 and the Treaty of Jassy with the 
Ottoman Turks in 1792, large numbers of Muslims 
became Catherine the Great’s subjects. 

It was perhaps the greatest irony of this age of 
enlightened despotism that it was brought to an end by 
the French king Louis XVI summoning to Paris in 1789 
the Estates General, the representative body of French 
aristocracy, clergy, and the emerging middle class. The 
Estates General, having not been convened for over 
150 years, had much to discuss with the king. When 
Louis XVI refused to do so and threatened to dissolve 
it, the Third Estate refused to leave Paris. Instead, the 
Third Estate met in an old tennis court and swore to 
remain in session until its grievances were heard by the 
king and redressed by him. The French Revolution had 
begun. 
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Enlightenment, the 

The Enlightenment in Europe came on the heels of the 
age of science. It dates from the end of the 17th centu¬ 
ry to the end of the 18th century. Beginning with John 
Locke, thinkers applied scientific reasoning to society, 
politics, and religion. The Enlightenment was espe¬ 
cially strong in France, Scotland, and America. The 
Enlightenment may be said to culminate in the revo¬ 
lutions that occurred in America, France, and Latin 
America between 1775 and 1815. In attempting to 
justify England’s Glorious Revolution of 1688, Locke 
argued that man had inherent rights. Man, he posited, 
was a blank page who could be filled up with good 
progressive ideas. He laid the basis for people’s sov¬ 
ereignty. People voluntarily came together to form a 
government that would protect individual rights. Gov¬ 
ernment, therefore, had a contract with the people. 
When the government violated people’s natural rights, 
it violated the social contract. Therefore, people had 
the right to withdraw their allegiance. Ironically, the 
rationale used to justify the triumph of Parliament 
over the Crown in England was used against Parlia¬ 
ment and Britain nearly a century later in the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution. 

Influenced by Newtonian science that posited 
universal laws that governed the natural world, 
the Enlightenment emphasis was on human reason. 
According to major Enlightenment thinkers, both 
faith in nature and belief in progress were important 
to the human condition. The individual was subject 
to universal laws that governed the universe and 
formed nature. Using the gift of reason, people would 
seek to find happiness. Human virtue and happiness 
were best achieved by freedom from unnecessary 
restraints imposed by church and state. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, Enlightenment thinkers believed in education 
as an essential component in human improvement. 
They also tended to support freedom of conscience 
and checks in absolute government. 


EARLY ENLIGHTENMENT 

The early Enlightenment was centered in England and 
Holland. It was interpreted by conservative English 
figures to justify the limits on the Crown imposed by 
Parliament. The limited government supported by the 
Whigs who took over was spread abroad by the newly 
created Masonic movement. In Holland, which was 
the home of refugees from absolutist leaders such as 
refugees from England of the later Stuart monarchy 
and from France after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and was nominally a republic, the earliest 
writings appeared. Its most famous philosopher, Spi¬ 
noza, argued that God existed everywhere in nature, 
even society, meaning that it could rule itself. This phi¬ 
losophy applied to arguments against state churches 
and absolute monarchs. 

BASIC ENLIGHTENMENT IDEAS 

The most famous figures of the 18th-century Enlight¬ 
enment were Frenchmen, including Charles-Louis de 
Secondat Montesquieu, Voltaire, Denis Diderot, and 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Montesquieu in his great¬ 
est work, The Spirit of Laws, argued that checks 
and balances among executive, legislative, and judi¬ 
cial branches were the guarantors of liberty. Voltaire, 
the leading literary figure of the age, wrote histories, 
plays, pamphlets, essays, and novels, as well as cor¬ 
respondence with monarchs such as Catherine the 
Great of Russia and Frederick the Great of Prus¬ 
sia. In all of these works, he supported rationalism 
and advocated reform. Diderot edited an encyclopedia 
that included over 70,000 articles covering the supe¬ 
riority of science, the evils of superstition, the virtues 
of human freedom, the evils of the slave trade in 
Africa, and unfair taxes. Rousseau, however, was 
not a fan of science and reason. Rather, in the Social 
Contract, he spoke of the general will of the people as 
the basis of government. His ideas were to be cited by 
future revolutions from the French to the Russian. 

Enlightenment thought spread throughout the 
globe and was especially forceful in Europe and the 
Americas. In Scotland, some ideas of the Enlighten¬ 
ment influenced the writings of David Hume, who 
became the best known of skeptics of religion, and 
Adam Smith, who argued that the invisible hand of 
the market should govern supply and demand and 
government economic controls should not exist. In 
America, deism (the belief that God is an impersonal 
force in the universe) and the moral embodiment of 
the Newtonian laws of the universe attracted Thomas 
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Jefferson and Thomas Paine. On the political side, 
thinkers such as Thomas Hooker and John Mayhew 
spoke of government as a trustee that must earn the 
trust of its constituency and as a financial institution 
with a fiduciary duty to its depositors. 

It was in the realms of politics, religion, philosophy, 
and humanitarian affairs that the Enlightenment had 
its greatest effect. The figures of the French Enlighten¬ 
ment opposed undue power as exemplified by absolute 
monarchy, aristocracy based on birth, state churches, 
and economic control by the state as exemplified by 
mercantilism. Enlightened thinkers saw the arbitrary 
policies of absolute monarchies as contradictory to the 
natural rights of man, according to the leaders of the 
American Revolution. The most fundamental part 
of their nature was human reason, the instrument by 
which people realized their potentials. The individual 
was a thinking and judging being who must have the 
highest of freedom in order to operate. The best govern¬ 
ment, like the best economy, was the government that 
governed least. 

THE ENLIGHTENMENT IN POLITICS 

The Enlightenment extended to the political realm and was 
especially critical of monarchs who were more interested 
in their divine right than in the good of their people. Man 
was innately good; however, society could corrupt him. 
Anything that corrupted people, be it an absolutist gov¬ 
ernment or brutal prison conditions, should be combated. 
Absolutist policies violated innate rights that were a nec¬ 
essary part of human nature. Ultimately, political freedom 
depended on the right social environment, which could 
be encouraged or hindered by government. Absolutism, 
for this reason, was the primary opponent of political 
freedom. 

The progenitors of the political Enlightenment, 
John Locke and his successors, maintained that gov¬ 
ernment should exist to protect property of subjects 
and citizens, defend against foreign enemies, secure 
order, and protect the natural rights of its people. 
These ideas found their way into the U.S. Decla¬ 
ration of Independence and Constitution. 
These documents asserted that every individual had 
“unalienable rights,” including rights to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Similarly, the preamble 
to the Constitution claimed that government existed 
to “promote the general welfare and provide of the 
common defense” in direct descent from Enlighten¬ 
ment thinkers. 

The ideas of social contract and social compact 
did not originate with either Locke or Rousseau, 


but with Thomas Hobbes. Hobbes viewed the social 
contract as a way for government to restrain base 
human nature. Ultimately, Locke maintained that 
people came together in a voluntary manner to form 
a government for protection of their basic rights. 
Therefore, government was based on their voluntary 
consent. If their basic natural rights were violated, 
they could withdraw their consent. This theory had 
echoes in the arguments of leaders of the American 
Revolution who argued that their revolt against vari¬ 
ous tariffs and taxes such as the tea tax was taxa¬ 
tion without representation. Social contract theory 
argued that individuals voluntarily cede their rights 
to government, including the responsibility to protect 
their own natural rights. Consequently, government’s 
authority derived from the governed. 

To keep the potential for governmental abuse of 
power in check, Enlightenment figures argued for a 
separation of powers. Before Montesquieu made his 
specific suggestion in The Spirit of Laws, Locke had 
proposed that kings, judges, and magistrates should 
share power and thereby check one another. Spinoza 
also proposed the need for local autonomy, including 
a local militia to guard against power concentrated 
in the center including a standing army. These ideas 
found their way first into the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion, which gave almost excessive power to the vari¬ 
ous states. The U.S. Constitution specifically stated all 
powers not expressly given to the national government 
are reserved to the states and the people. 

The emphasis of the political writers of the Enlight¬ 
enment was on limited government rather than on direct 
democracy. Although their great enemy was arbitrary 
absolute central government, they were not enamored 
of the influence of the mob. Even though they saw the 
voting franchise as a check on overpowerful government, 
they limited the franchise to property owners. Male suf¬ 
frage in America did not come into existence until the age 
of Jackson. The founders of the Constitution were anx¬ 
ious to include the electoral college as the final selecter 
of presidents. Direct election of senators did not occur 
until 1912-13, and it was not until, 1962, with Baker 
v. Carr and the principle of “one man, one vote,” that 
there were direct elections to all legislative bodies in the 
United States. Technically, the United States remains a 
representative, not a direct, democracy. 

Even Rousseau, considered the advocate of direct 
democracy, felt that direct democracy was most suit¬ 
ed to small states like his home city of Geneva rather 
than a large state like France. Along with Diderot, 
he advocated rule based on “general will.” However, 
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both Rousseau and Diderot defined general will as 
representing the nature of the nation or community as 
opposed to the selfish needs of the individual. The law 
should secure each person’s freedom but only up to the 
point that it does not threaten others. In this way, they 
prefigured the utilitarian philosophy of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, which stressed the goal of human happiness as 
long as it did no harm to others. 

REACTIONS AGAINST ENLIGHTENMENT 

In the latter 18th century, there was a reaction against 
the overuse of reason and science in securing human 
potential. Religious, philosophical, and humanitarian 
movements put new emphasis on idealism and emo¬ 
tionalism when it came to religious, philosophical, and 
social reforms. Philosophically, the Newtonian vision 
of God as the great scientist in the sky and Locke’s 
equation of knowledge to the mind’s organization of 
sensory experiences along with the rise of atheism pro¬ 
voked a reaction. 

IMMANUEL KANT 

The foremost philosopher of the later Enlightenment 
was Immanuel Kant, whose Critique of Pure Reason 
argued that innate ideas exist before sensory experi¬ 
ences. Taking a page from Plato, Kant argued that cer¬ 
tain inner concepts such as depth, beauty, cause, and 
especially God existed independently of the senses. 
Some ideas were derived from reason, not the senses. 
Kant went beyond pure reason. 

Reason was based on intuition as well as inter¬ 
pretation of sensory experiences. The conscious mind 
was integral to a person’s thinking nature. Therefore, 
abstract reason could have moral and religious over¬ 
tones. This came to be called new idealism, as opposed 
to classical idealism. 

Another reaction to this scientific perspective on 
religion was a movement in favor of a feeling, emo¬ 
tional deity everpresent in daily life. Known as Pietism 
in Europe and in America variously as evangelism and 
charismatic Christianity, the movement known as the 
Great Awakening swept the Americas and Europe in 
the 1740s and 1780s. Preachers such as George White- 
field and the Wesley brothers gave stirring sermons 
with overtones of fire and brimstone in response to 
excessive rationality in church doctrine. Their style of 
preaching appealed to the masses, whereas the intellec- 
tualized religion of the Enlightenment too often seemed 
like a creation for the educated upper classes. By the 
end of the century, the movement coalesced into the 
Methodist movement. 


A new movement from Germany that stressed Bible 
study and hymn singing as well as preaching—the Mora¬ 
vians—earned a following in both Europe and Ameri¬ 
ca. Similar movements occurred among Lutherans and 
Catholics. The Great Awakening in the United States led 
to the formation of new individual-centered denomina¬ 
tions such as the Unitarians and Universalists. 

Both aspects of the religious side of the Enlighten¬ 
ment—rationalist and Pietist—were concerned with 
human worth. This desire for the improvement of 
human conditions led to humanitarian impulses. The 
antislavery movement gained momentum in the later 
18th century. Other movements, such as the push for 
prison reform, universal elementary education, Sun¬ 
day school, and church schools, were all evident by 
1800. Whether rationalist or Christian evangelical, 
reformers supported these movements. Even absolute 
sovereigns such as Frederick the Great and Catherine 
the Great promoted reforms. Frederick abolished tor¬ 
ture and established national compulsory education, 
while Catherine established orphanages for foundlings 
and founded hospitals. For reforms such as these, cer¬ 
tainly not for their beliefs in human rights, they and 
other monarchs were termed enlightened despots. 

Enlightenment thinkers sought human betterment 
and the movement took many forms. Political figures 
sought to deliver people from arbitrary use of power. 
Deists questioned the use of power by established 
churches. Economic thinkers argued for liberation from 
state control of the economy. All believed in an implic¬ 
it social contract and national human rights whether 
political, economic, religious, or moral. Separate cur¬ 
rents of rationalism, idealism, and Pietism all contrib¬ 
uted to the humanitarian and revolutionary movements 
that emerged at the end of the period. 

See also enlightened despotism in Europe; Freema¬ 
sonry in North and Spanish America; French Revolu¬ 
tion. 
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Ethiopia/Abyssinia 

Ethiopia, formerly also known as Abyssinia, has a popu¬ 
lation of about 70 million in an area of approximately 
435,000 square miles. It has a history going back more 
than two millennia. Topographically, it is a high plateau 
with a central mountain range dividing the northern part 
of the country into eastern and western highlands. The 
central mountain range is in turn divided by the Great Rift 
Valley, which actually runs from the Dead Sea to South 
Africa. The country, formerly thought to be predominant¬ 
ly Christian, is, in fact, multiethnic and multireligious. 
The largest group, the Oromo, predominantly Muslim 
and formerly called the Galla, make up 40 percent of the 
population. Other non-Christian groups are the Sidamo 
and the Somali, Afars, and Gurages. The Christian ele¬ 
ment is mostly made up by Amharic and Tigrean, speak¬ 
ers, who comprise about 32 percent of the population. 
Reasonably accurate and fair census reports estimate that 
50 percent of the population is Muslim while 40 percent 
of the population is Christian, with the remainder being 
animist. The Christians have tended to live in the high¬ 
lands in the north and central parts of the country, while, 
historically, non-Christians live in the lowlands. 

The country’s history extends as far back as the 
10th century b.c.e., and tradition has it that the kings 
of Ethiopia were descended from the union of King Sol¬ 
omon with the queen of Sheba (which is identified with 
the northern part of the country) in the 10th century 
b.c.e. and claim to be the Solomonic dynasty. 

Historically, the first Ethiopians appear to have 
been at least in part descended from immigrants from 
across the Red Sea in the southwestern part of Ara¬ 
bia known as Sabea (present-day Yemen) who arrived 
before the first century c.E. However, the preexisting 
population had been engaged in agriculture in the 
highlands before 2000 b.c.e., so the population was 
most likely sedentary. 

The end result was that by the first century, a king¬ 
dom called Axum had been established, which had 
a great port at Adulis on the Red Sea. Trading with 
Greeks and Romans as well as Arabs and Egyptians, 
and as far east as India and Ceylon, and having agricul¬ 
ture based on then-fertile volcanic highlands, the trade 
empire became a great power between 100 and 600 c.E. 
It was so powerful that in the fourth century, it was able 
to destroy its great rival Kush/Merowe in what is now 
the Sudan and conquer Yemen in the sixth century. 

An important element in the emerging Ethiopian 
identity was the conversion of Axum to Christianity 
in the fourth century by the missionary Frumentius to 



An Ethiopian chief, possibly Menelik, who stunned the world by 
defeating the Italians in 1896. 


the Monophysite nontrinitarian version of Orthodox 
Christianity also called Coptic Christianity. 

The ancient Geez language remains the language 
of the church and is still used in services, and the mod¬ 
ern languages spoken in Ethiopia (Amharic and Tigre¬ 
an) derive from it. The common language, religion, 
dynasty, and system of fortified monasteries were to be 
key elements in the formation and survival of Ethio¬ 
pian culture. 

These features were critical after the seventh cen¬ 
tury, when the expansion of Islam cut off Ethiopia from 
the coast, as Muslim invaders occupied the lowlands. 
From this time forward, Ethiopia, as the country had 
become known by the ninth century, endured long strug¬ 
gles between the Christian highlands and mostly Muslim 
lowlands. When the “king of kings,” or Negus, was in 
power, he united the Christian highlands and expand- 
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ed into the lowlands. At other times, the mountains/ 
highlands were divided among rival chieftains, leaving 
Ethiopia vulnerable to attack from Muslim and non- 
Muslim lowlanders. However, the legend of a remote 
Christian kingdom (the kingdom of Prester John) fas¬ 
cinated Europeans. The arrival of European visitors, 
especially the Portuguese, who had established trade 
routes to India and identified Ethiopia with the legend¬ 
ary kingdom, proved most timely. 

At this time, 1540-45, the Christian highlands 
faced their greatest challenge—a Muslim chieftain, 
Mohammed al-Gran, threatened to overrun the high¬ 
lands. The intervention of the Portuguese military 
might at this critical juncture led to the defeat and the 
death of Mohammed al-Gran. Thereafter, the Portu¬ 
guese were prominent in Ethiopia, but their zeal in 
promoting Roman Catholic Christianity led to their 
expulsion in 1633. 

The country lapsed once more into feudalism until 
various chieftains fought for the throne, claiming 
Solomonic ancestry for two centuries, until Theodore 
reunited the kingdom in 1855. He was succeeded by 
John in 1868 and Menelik II in 1889. Under the latter, 
who was from the central Amharic province of Shoa, 
with its capital city Addis Adaba, the Ethiopian state 
as it exists today was formed. With Western military 
weapons, Menelik expanded into the lowlands and 
stunned the world by defeating the Italians in 1896 
when they tried to make Ethiopia into a protectorate. 


After the death of Menelik in 1908, the chieftain 
Ras Tafari gradually gained power, especially after 
1916, and was crowned emperor in 1930. As the most 
powerful black leader of his time, he inspired the Ras¬ 
tafarian cult in Jamaica (from his name Ras, or Chief, 
Tafari). On his assumption of the title of emperor, he 
took the name Haile Selassie. 

Acclaimed for his resistance against Fascist Italy 
in 1935, Haile Selassie enjoyed great prestige after 
Ethiopia was liberated in 1941. He was given the Ital¬ 
ian possession of Eritrea in 1952 (much against its 
will), and Addis Ababa was made the headquarters of 
the Organization of African Unity (now the African 
Union), formed in the early 1960s. 

See also Africa, exploration of. 
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Fashoda crisis 

TheFashoda crisis of 1898 was a confrontation between 
the British and French over control of the Sudan. The 
British wanted control of the water sources of the vital 
Nile River upon which Egypt (which they already con¬ 
trolled) depended. Some British imperialists such as 
Cecil Rhodes also had ambitions to build a north- 
south railway to traverse the African continent from 
the Mediterranean to South Africa. The French also 
dreamed of building an east-west railway from their 
huge empire in West Africa to East Africa. They also 
wanted to thwart British imperial expansion. 

In the 1890s a French major, Jean-Baptiste Mar- 
chand, embarked on an ambitious expedition to walk 
from West Africa across to the Sudan to claim the ter¬ 
ritory for the French Empire. After two years and the 
loss of hundreds of men, Marchand arrived at the small 
settlement of Fashoda on the Upper Nile and hoisted 
the French flag. At the same time, the British, led by 
Horatio Herbert Kitchener, had completed their con¬ 
quest of northern Sudan, culminating at the Battle of 
Omdurman. When Kitchener heard that a European 
was at Fashoda, he immediately knew that Marchand 
had succeeded in his expedition; however, he was not 
about to let the French seize part of the Sudan. Kitchen¬ 
er took five gunboats loaded with soldiers to confront 
Marchand, who was vastly outmanned and outgunned. 
Recognizing his inferior position, Marchand reluctantly 
agreed to defer the question of territorial rights over the 
Sudan to the diplomats back in London and Paris. 


Although there were popular demonstrations in 
both capitals in favor of war, diplomacy prevailed. In 
an 1899 negotiated settlement it was agreed that the 
Sudan, the largest country in Africa, would become 
part of the British Empire and, in return, France 
would receive a small compensatory territory in West 
Africa. 

See also British Empire in southern Africa. 

Further reading: Churchill, Winston S. The River War. Lon¬ 
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Fenian raids 

Between 1866 and the 1870s a small number of Irish 
nationalist exiles invaded British Canada several times 
from the United States in hopes of forcing Britain to 
grant Ireland its independence. The Fenians failed; 
their attacks created new tensions between Canada and 
the United States but also sparked Canadian national¬ 
ism, helping secure support for the 1867 British North 
America Act that created modern Canada. 

In 1857 refugees from the recent Irish Famine and 
supporters of the Young Ireland movement met in New 
York City to enlist Irish immigrants to help throw off 
centuries of British rule. Named for an ancient Irish 
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Fenia?: Brotherhood troops charge the retreating Queens Own 
Rifles of Canada, during the Fenian invasion of Canada. 


hero, the Fenian Brotherhood would, by 1864, boast 
10,000 members, including a women’s auxiliary. 

From the beginning, the Fenians were plagued with 
internal leadership squabbles and were denounced by 
most of the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood. The 
American Civil War, however, presented an oppor¬ 
tunity. For years, Americans had greedily eyed British 
Canada. As Britain outraged the Union by deviously 
assisting the Confederacy, influential Americans called 
for troops to “destroy the last vestiges of British rule 
on the American continent, and annex Canada...” 
The United States also punished Canada by canceling 
a 12-year-old free-trade agreement. 

Canada, the Fenians decided, was the hated Brit¬ 
ish Empire’s most vulnerable point. As the Civil War 
neared its end, Fenians recruited Irish-American 
Union soldiers into their own ranks. After weeks of 
rumors, armed Fenians in May 1866 invaded the tiny 
village of Fort Erie, Ontario, from a bivouac north of 
Buffalo and soon raised their flags on Canadian soil. 
On June 2 a hastily assembled Canadian volunteer 
force clashed with the Fenians at Ridgeway, losing the 
battle and seven of their men. Almost simultaneously, 
Fenians invaded eastern Canada from northern New 
York and Vermont, briefly occupying several villages 
south of Montreal. 

In these and later instances, U.S. officials acted ambiv¬ 
alently to Fenian attacks staged from American soil. After 
Ridgeway, a U.S. warship was waiting to arrest hundreds 
of Fenian fighters as they reentered the U.S. side of Lake 


Erie. A week later President Andrew Johnson warned the 
Fenians against breaking U.S. neutrality laws. But to the 
extent that Irishmen had become a crucial voting bloc in 
the northeastern United States, politicians of both parties 
jostled for Fenian favor. Democrat Johnson, in a losing 
effort to prevent the Republican congressional sweep of 
1866, canceled Fenian prosecutions and asked the Cana¬ 
dians to go easy on their Fenian captives, promising to 
return seized Fenian arms. 

Meanwhile, Canadian leaders, already negotiating 
the creation of the Dominion of Canada, made official 
in March 1867, were looking into military inadequa¬ 
cies revealed at Ridgeway. Renewed Fenian attacks, 
near Montreal in 1870 and in Manitoba in 1871, were 
fairly easily put down by the reorganized and energized 
Canadian armed forces. These were the Fenian Brother¬ 
hood’s last serious threats to Canadian sovereignty. 

The cause of Irish freedom continued despite the 
Fenian collapse, finding more successful venues and 
leaders. As the Fenian era ended, so, too, did efforts 
to claim Canadian territory for the United States. The 
49th parallel between the two North American nations 
became a peaceful border. 

See also Canadian Confederation. 
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Ferdinand VII 

(1784-1833) king of Spain 

Ferdinand VII was one of the monarchs of Europe about 
whom these words by Thomas Jefferson were par¬ 
ticularly fitting: “I was much an enemy of monarchies 
before I came to Europe. I am ten thousand times more 
so since I have seen what they are. There is scarcely an 
evil known in these countries which may not be traced to 
their king as its source, nor a good which is not derived 
from the small fibres of republicanism existing among 
them.” The future Ferdinand VII was excluded from any 
real role in the government of Spain by his father, King 
Charles (Carlos) IV; his mother, Queen Maria Luisa; and 
her lover, Manuel Godoy, who in many ways was the 
most powerful figure in the kingdom. 

Ferdinand’s animosity toward Godoy and his moth¬ 
er and father was serious. In 1807 Charles IV actually 
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had Ferdinand arrested for a plot to overthrow him 
and to assassinate his mother and Godoy. In 1808 a 
palace revolt broke out against Godoy and his friendly 
policy toward Napoleon I. Godoy was neutralized and 
Charles IV abdicated in favor of his son. Ferdinand VII 
at last became king and then proceeded to throw away 
(at least for a time) his throne. In 1807 Napoleon sent 
troops through Spain to Portugal. Persuaded to meet 
Napoleon across the frontier in Bayonne, France, Fer¬ 
dinand was immediately imprisoned. Napoleon gave 
Ferdinand’s crown to his brother Joseph Bonaparte, and 
for the next six years Ferdinand lived as a prisoner of 
Napoleon safely guarded in France. 

Napoleon apparently believed that the Spanish 
people would accept his brother as king with the right¬ 
ful heir sitting in a French prison. When a French army 
invaded Spain and occupied Madrid in May 1808, a 
revolt broke out against the French troops, who most 
likely felt they were actually bringing modern liberty to a 
people still governed by the Inquisition. The revolt gave 
the British the excuse to exploit their naval supremacy. 
While England’s first attempt ended in defeat, General 
Arthur Wellesley, the future duke of Wellington, landed 
on Spanish shores in August 1808. 

Wellington managed to win impressive victories 
against the French marshals sent to fight him. After 
Napoleon’s initial invasion of Spain from 1807 to 1808, 
he never returned. Yet while the Spanish people had 
fought the French mightily and sought the restoration 
of their king, they had also drunk deeply of the French 
ideas of liberty, equality, and fraternity. When Ferdinand 
returned to Spain victorious, his people expected a lib¬ 
eral monarchy under him, not a return to the authori¬ 
tarian rule of his father. However, when he returned to 
Spain, he abrogated the constitution of 1812 empow¬ 
ered by the Spanish parliament and attempted to rule 
as a despot. 

Under his rule, secret societies like the Freema¬ 
sons and the Carbonari began to unify public opinion 
against him. In January 1820 the Spanish army offi¬ 
cer Rafael del Riego y Nunez led a successful uprising 
against the king. The rebellion became widespread, and 
the Spanish troops could not—or would not—suppress 
it. Thus Ferdinand VII, in order to hold onto his throne, 
had to accept the constitution. However, Ferdinand’s 
conversion to a liberal government was only a tacti¬ 
cal move—he had no intention of governing with any 
limitations on his powers. Ferdinand appealed to the 
monarchical Holy Alliance, which had been formed 
to stamp out the egalitarian thought that had spread 
to wherever in Europe a French soldier had carried 


his knapsack. The Holy Alliance was the mystical cre¬ 
ation of Czar Alexander I of Russia, who was deter¬ 
mined after Napoleon’s ultimate defeat at Waterloo in 
June 1815 that no Napoleon should ever again disrupt 
the peace of the crowned heads of Europe. 

Finally, after the Congress of Verona in 1822, the 
restored French king Louis XVIII was given the job of 
crushing the forces of liberalism in Spain. This time, 
the French troops, royalist now, found a welcome in 
the reactionary sector of Spanish society. Although 
Ferdinand VII had promised liberal terms to his oppo¬ 
nents, many of these foes were executed. For the rest 
of his reign until his death in 1833, Ferdinand gov¬ 
erned by force of arms. 

See also American Revolution (1775-1783); French 
Revolution. 
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financial panics in North America 

Several financial panics took place during the 19th cen¬ 
tury in America. The first major financial crisis happened 
in 1819, when widespread foreclosures, bank failures, 
unemployment, and a slump in agriculture and manufac¬ 
turing marked the end of the economic expansion that 
followed the War of 1812. The nationwide depression 
triggered by the panic of 1819 was the first widespread 
failure of the market economy, although the market had 
fluctuated locally since the 1790s. Businesses went bank¬ 
rupt when they could not pay their debts and thousands 
of workers lost their jobs. In Philadelphia, unemployment 
reached 75 percent, and 1,800 workers were imprisoned 
for debt. Unemployed people set up a tent city on the 
outskirts of Baltimore. 

Different schools of economic thought gave differ¬ 
ent explanations for the panic of 1819. The Austrian 
school theorized that the U.S. government borrowed 
too heavily to finance the War of 1812 and it caused 
great pressure on specie—gold and silver coin—reserves 
and this led to a suspension of specie payments in 1814. 
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This suspension stimulated the founding of new banks 
and expanded the issue of new bank notes, giving the 
impression that the total supply of investment capital 
had increased. After the War of 1812, a boom, fueled 
by land speculation gripped the country and stimu¬ 
lated projects like turnpikes and farm-improvement 
vehicles. Most people recognized the precarious mon¬ 
etary situation, but the banks could not return to a 
nationwide specie system. There was a wave of bank¬ 
ruptcies, bank failures, and bank runs. Prices dropped 
and urban unemployment rose to lofty heights. 

In part, international events caused the panic of 
1819. The Napoleonic Wars decimated agriculture and 
reduced the demand for American crops while war and 
revolution in the New World destroyed the precious 
metal supply line from Mexico and Peru to Europe. 
Without the international money supply base, Euro¬ 
pean governments hoarded all the available specie and 
this in turn caused American bankers and businessmen 
to start issuing false banknotes and expanding credit. 
American bankers, inexperienced with corporate char¬ 
ters, promissory notes, bills of exchange, or stocks and 
bonds, encouraged the speculation boom during the 
first years of the market revolution. 

By 1824 most of the panic had passed and the U.S. 
economy gradually recovered during the rest of the 
decade. The Elnited States survived the panic of 1819, 
its first experience with the ups and downs of the busi¬ 
ness cycle. 

PANIC OF 1837 

The next significant business crisis in the United States, 
the panic of 1837, was one of the most severe finan¬ 
cial downturns in U.S. history. Speculative fever had 
infected all corners of the United States, and the bub¬ 
ble burst on May 10, 1837, in New York City when 
every bank stopped payment in specie. A five-year 
depression followed as banks failed and unemploy¬ 
ment reached record levels. This depression, interrupt¬ 
ed by a brief recovery from 1838 to 1839, compared 
in severity and scope to the Great Depression of the 
1930s and its monetary configurations also parallel 
the 1930s. In both depressions many banks closed or 
merged, over one-quarter of them in 1837 and over 
one-third the number in the 1930s depression. Erratic 
and unwise government monetary policies played an 
important part in both depressions. 

PANIC OF 1857 

The United States gradually recovered from the panic 
of 1837 and entered a period of prosperity and specula¬ 


tion, following the Mexican-American War and the 
discovery of gold in California in the late 1840s. Gold 
pouring into the American economy helped inflate the 
currency and produce a sudden downturn in 1857. The 
August 24,1857, collapse of the New York City branch 
of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company follow¬ 
ing a massive embezzlement set off the panic. After 
this, a series of other setbacks shook American confi¬ 
dence, including the fall of grain prices, the decision 
of British investors to remove funds from U.S. banks, 
widespread railroad failures, and the collapse of land 
speculation programs that depended on new rail routes. 
Over 5,000 businesses failed within a year and unem¬ 
ployment became widespread. The South was less hard 
hit than other regions because of the stability of the cot¬ 
ton market. The Tariff Act of 1857 reduced the aver¬ 
age rate to about 20 percent and became another of the 
major issues that increased tensions between the North 
and the South. The United States did not recover from 
the panic of 1857 for a full year and a half and its full 
impact did not fade until the American Civil War. 

PANIC OF 1873 

The end of the Civil War produced a boom in rail¬ 
road construction, with 35,000 miles of new tracks 
laid across the country between 1866 and 1873. The 
railroad industry, the nation’s largest employer at the 
time outside of agriculture, involved much money, 
risk, and speculation. Jay Cooke and Company, a 
Philadelphia banking firm, was just one of many that 
had invested and speculated in railroads. When it 
closed it doors and declared bankruptcy on September 
18, 1873, it helped trigger the panic of 1873. Eighty- 
nine of America’s 364 railroads went bankrupt and a 
total of 18,000 businesses failed between 1873 and 
1875. The New York Stock Exchange closed for 10 
days. By 1876 unemployment had reached 14 percent 
and workers suffered until the depression lifted in the 
spring of 1879. The end of the panic coincided with 
the beginning of the waves of immigration that lasted 
until the early 1920s. 

PANIC OF 1884 

Speculation caused a stock market crash in 1884 that in 
turn caused an acute financial crisis called the panic of 
1884. New York national banks, with the silent back¬ 
ing of the U.S. Treasury Department, halted invest¬ 
ments in the remainder of the United States and called 
in outstanding loans. The New York Clearing House 
Association bailed out banks at risk of failure, averting 
a larger crisis, but the investment firm Grant & Ward, 
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Marine Bank of New York, Penn Banks of Pittsburgh, 
and over 10,000 other businesses failed. 

PANIC OF 1893 

Precipitated in part by a run on the gold supply, the 
panic of 1893 marked a serious decline in the U.S. 
economy. Economic historians believe that the panic 
of 1893 was the worst economic crisis in American 
history to that point and they draw attention to several 
possible causes for it. Too many people tried to redeem 
silver notes for gold, eventually exceeding the limit for 
the minimum amount of gold in federal reserves and 
making U.S. notes for gold unredeemable. The Phila¬ 
delphia and Reading Railroad went bankrupt, and the 
Northern Pacific Railway, the Union Pacific Railroad, 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad failed. 
The National Cordage Company, the most actively 
traded stock of the time, went into receivership, a 
series of bank failures followed, and the price of sil¬ 
ver fell, as well as agriculture prices. A total of over 
15,000 companies and 500 banks failed. 

At the panic’s peak, about 18 percent of the work¬ 
force was unemployed, with the largest number of 
jobless people concentrated in the industrial cities and 
mill towns. Coxey’s Army, a group of unemployed 
men from Ohio and Pennsylvania, marched to Wash¬ 
ington to demand relief. In 1894 a series of strikes 
swept over the country, including the Pullman Strike 
that shut down most of the transportation system. 

The panic of 1893 merged into the panic of 1896, 
but this proved to be less serious than other panics 
of the era. It was caused by a drop in silver reserves 
and market anxiety about the effects that it would 
have on the gold standard. Commodities deflation 
drove the stock market to new lows, a trend that 
did not reverse until after William McKinley became 
president. Stephen Williamson, associate professor of 
economics at Ottawa University, compared financial 
panics in Canada with those in the United States. He 
concluded in part that the Canadian banking system 
experienced fewer panics because it was better regu¬ 
lated and well diversified. 

See also Banks of the United States, First and Sec¬ 
ond; RAILROADS IN NORTH AMERICA. 
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Finney, Charles Grandison 

(1792-1875) American theologian 

Charles Grandison Finney was one of the most promi¬ 
nent evangelists of the Second Great Awakening in 
19th-century America. He was born on August 29, 
1792, in Warren, Connecticut. When he was two years 
old his family moved to Hanover, New York. After 
graduating from Oneida Academy, Finney taught from 
1808 to 1812 in the school district of Henderson, New 
York. In 1816 he became a clerk in the law office of 
Judge Benjamin Wright in Adams, New York. In 1818 
Finney opened his own law firm. 

In October 1821 Finney experienced religious con¬ 
version. He left his law practice and began an informal 
study of the Bible. In July 1824 he was ordained a 
Presbyterian minister. He identified himself as a Con- 
gregationalist for most of his life. From 1824 to 1833 
Finney led religious revivals and preached throughout 
the northeastern United States. He was most active 
in northern New York, where he was a very popu¬ 
lar evangelist, and in particular Rochester, where he 
was invited to live by that city’s religious and business 
leaders. 

In 1832 Finney became the minister of the Second 
Free Presbyterian Church of New York City. He also 
helped to establish seven other Presbyterian churches in 
New York City. In 1835 the wealthy merchants Arthur 
and Fewis Tappan, who were the financial sponsors 
of Oberlin Theological Seminary, invited him to come 
to the seminary and establish its theology department. 
Finney accepted their offer but continued to preach at 
his church. At Oberlin Seminary he held a number of 
teaching positions, including professor of systematic 
theology and professor of pastoral theology, as well as 
teaching courses in moral philosophy. 

Finney served as the pastor of the First Congrega¬ 
tional Church of Oberlin and as a member of the sem¬ 
inary’s board of trustees from 1846 to 1851. He was 
elected president of Oberlin Theological Seminary in 
1851, a position he held until 1865. While at the semi¬ 
nary, Finney founded what became known as “Oberlin 
Theology,” which embodied his belief that an individual 
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could only attain perfection by leading a strict Christian 
life. His religious ideas made Oberlin Theological Semi¬ 
nary one of the leading religious colleges in America for 
almost a century. 

He wrote a number of important and influential 
theological works. In 1836 Finney’s first book, titled 
Sermons on Important Subjects, was published. He 
followed it with Lectures to Professing Christians , 
which was published in 1837. In 1840 a collection of 
his lectures was published as Skeletons of a Course of 
Theological Lectures. Finney’s Lectures on Systematic 
Theology was published in 1846. Although he began 
work on his autobiography, Memoirs of Rev. Charles 
G. Finney, in 1867, it was not published until a year 
after his death. 

Although he resigned as president of the seminary in 
1865, he continued to teach there until he was 83 years 
old. Finney died in August 1875 in Oberlin, Ohio. 

Further reading: Hambrick-Stowe, Charles E. Charles G. 
Finney and the Spirit of American Evangelicalism. Grand 
Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1997; Perciaccante, Marianne. Calling Down Fire: Charles 
Grandison Finney and Revivalism in Jefferson County, New 
York, 1800-1840. Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 2003; Rosell, Garth M., and Richard A. G. Dupuis. 
The Original Memoirs of Charles G. Finney. Grand Rapids, 
MI: Zondervan, 2002. 
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Francia, Jose Gaspar Rodriguez 

(1766-1840) Paraguayan leader 

Jose Gaspar Rodriguez Francia is considered the found¬ 
ing father of Paraguay. During his childhood in the late 
colonial period, Paraguay was a backwater nation depen¬ 
dent upon Buenos Aires for its outlet to the sea. Because 
higher education did not exist, Francia attended the Col¬ 
lege of Cordoba in what is now Argentina. 

In 1790 Francia became a professor of theology in 
Asuncion (the largest city in what became Paraguay). 
However, his increasingly radical views caused tension, 
so he left his position to study law. As a supporter of the 
Enlightenment, the French Revolution, Voltaire, 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and others, he soon had the larg¬ 
est library in Asuncion. Having acquired knowledge of 
subjects such as astronomy, philosophy, and French, Par¬ 
aguayans looked at him as a wizard. By 1800, as a law¬ 
yer, he had become known as a defender of the poor. 


In 1809 Francia became the mayor of Asuncion and 
supported the coup d’etat in 1810 that brought inde¬ 
pendence to Paraguay. In the new political climate, he 
used his diplomatic skills to secure Argentina’s recogni¬ 
tion of Paraguay; this was an important achievement, 
given that many people in Buenos Aires wanted to annex 
Paraguay. 

In 1812, after resigning from the junta composed of 
military officers which ruled in Asuncion, Francia was 
soon back as a chief of foreign policy. In this position, he 
once again thwarted Argentine designs on Paraguay. In 
return, he was placed in charge of half of the army and 
munitions available and became the single most impor¬ 
tant figure in the nascent country. To solidify his posi¬ 
tion, he called a congress of over 1,100 delegates—the 
first representative assembly chosen by universal male 
suffrage—which resulted in the formal declaration of a 
republic in October 1814. 

From this time onward, Francia held supreme power 
until his death in 1840. He was influenced by French 
utopian philosophers who opposed private property 
and idealized communes. As a result, Francia ruled a 
self-designated community of people. The state seized 
private property to assist the peasants. Fully 877 fami¬ 
lies received homesteads from the land of their masters. 
Other measures taken to benefit the poor included very 
low taxes as a result of fines and confiscations levied on 
the Spanish elite. The confiscation of foreign properties 
was used to establish animal breeding farms that were 
so successful that livestock was given to peasants. Other 
innovations followed, such as importing machines used 
in shipbuilding and textiles. Agriculture was centrally 
planned so that it became more productive and diversi¬ 
fied. Personally frugal and honest, Francia left the coun¬ 
try richer than he inherited it, including leaving behind 
seven years of unspent public money. 

Other policies were more controversial. Although 
Francia advocated power in the hands of the people, he 
suppressed free speech. People who dissented from Fran¬ 
cia within the country were often tortured and disap¬ 
peared without trial. Anyone suspected of anti-Francian 
sentiments would be sent to a detention camp where he 
or she would be shackled in dungeons and denied health 
care. Europeans were forbidden to marry other Euro¬ 
peans so that they would marry local people of mixed 
or Indian ancestry. Francia harbored resentment against 
Europeans, many of whom had snubbed him due to his 
“impure blood.” Anyone who attempted to leave Para¬ 
guay could be executed. People who entered Paraguay 
had to remain there for the rest of their lives. In his ven¬ 
detta against the elite, Paraguay’s borders were sealed, 
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and tobacco production was largely removed from elite 
control. 

In his hostility against the elite, Francia often took 
draconian measures. In 1824 all people born in Spain 
were arrested and placed in jail for 18 months. They 
were released only after they paid a large indemnity that 
eliminated their dominant role in Paraguay’s economy. 
Francia banned religious orders, closed his old seminary, 
forced monks and priests to swear fealty to the state, con¬ 
fiscated church property, subjected clerics to state courts, 
and placed church finances under civil control. 

Francia was a bit more relaxed with the under¬ 
privileged. Criminals whose crimes he blamed on 
the unjust behavior of the elite and the church were 
treated quite leniently, with murderers put to work on 
public projects. Asylum was given to political refugees 
from other countries. His foreign policy was wise and 
prudent. He managed to remain on good terms with 
both Argentina and Brazil and was not above pitting 
them against each other. He conducted a private trade 
so that Paraguay received just enough foreign goods, 
including armaments, to remain free from pressure. 
When he died in 1840 Francia left a mixed legacy. Sig¬ 
nificant economic development had taken place, Para¬ 
guay’s independence had been secured, and the power 
of the elite had been broken. On the other hand, polit¬ 
ical expression had been stifled, and Paraguay’s popu¬ 
lace was made extremely passive and thus vulnerable 
to rule by dictatorship. 

See also Paraguayan War (War of the Triple Alli¬ 
ance); socialism. 
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Franco-Prussian War and the 
Treaty of Frankfurt 

The Franco-Prussian War lasted from 1870 until 1871 
and started after the German chancellor Otto von 


Bismarck created the North German Federation and 
its became increasingly anti-French. When the Prus¬ 
sians tried to put a Hohenzollern on the throne of 
Spain, Napoleon III, worried about having to fight 
Germany on two fronts, decided to declare war on the 
Germans on July 15, 1870. 

Although the French started the war, they quickly 
lost the initiative, with the Germans rapidly mobilizing 
and gaining diplomatic support from the states of south 
Germany: Bavaria, Baden, and Wiirttemberg. On July 
31 three massive and well-equipped German armies 
totaling 380,000 troops massed on the French border. 
The First Army, led by General Karl F. von Steinmetz, 
had 60,000 men located between Saarbrucken and 
Trier. The Second Army was under the command of 
Prince Friedrich Karl with 175,000 men between Bin¬ 
gen and Mannheim, and the Third Army (145,000 
men), under Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm, was 
located between Landau and Germersheim. All these 
were officially under the command of King Wilhelm I; 
the field commander was General Moltke. Most units 
were under Prussian command, although troops from 
allied parts of Germany fought alongside Prussians 
in most engagements. In addition, the Prussians also 
held back 95,000 soldiers in case the Austrians decided 
to intervene in the war. Facing them, the French had 
eight separate army corps, with a total troop strength 
of 224,000, but with many units below strength and 
some lacking adequate provisions. They were, how¬ 
ever, inspired by the French people who cheered them 
with the cry “On to Berlin.” 

The French, trying to force the pace of the war 
at the behest of Emperor Napoleon III, invaded 
Germany, with the first battle being fought at Saar¬ 
brucken on August 2. Battles quickly followed at 
Weissenburg (August 4), Froschwiller (August 6), and 
Spichern (August 6), leaving the French forces in dis¬ 
array and the Prussians able to advance toward Paris. 
On August 12 Napoleon relinquished command of 
the French army, and the Prussians pushed back the 
French forces. 

The major battle was fought at Sedan on Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1870. General Auguste Ducrot had taken com¬ 
mand of the French forces from Patrice MacMahon 
but had been forced back to the Belgian border with 
200,000 German soldiers facing him. The French had 
only 120,000 men. At the start of the battle, the French 
cavalry was destroyed by the German infantry, and 426 
German guns bombarded the French forces throughout 
the day. However, French machine guns were able to 
hold off the German infantry attack. General Emmanuel 
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de Wimpffen, the new French commander, urged Napo¬ 
leon III to lead his forces, most of whom had retreated 
into the fort at Sedan. The French emperor declined the 
offer of a final charge and surrendered to the Prussian 
king. Wimpffen then surrendered the rest of the French 
forces. This left the Germans able to march on Paris. 

With the news of the defeat at Sedan, the people 
in Paris overthrew the Second Empire of Napoleon III 
and proclaimed the establishment of the Third Repub¬ 
lic. The authorities in Paris mobilized militia and hastily 
gathered together an army and threw up fortifications 
around the French capital. The German commander 
Moltke decided not to attack the heavily fortified city 
and involve his soldiers in street fighting. Instead, on 
September 19, the siege of Paris began. The Prussian 
king, William, established headquarters at Versailles. 

The French tried to disrupt the German lines of 
communication and at the same time raise another 
army in the Loire Valley and start a new war from the 
base of the provisional French government at Tours. 
On October 27, the Germans captured the city of Metz, 
with the surrender of the French commander Marshal 
Bazaine and his army of 173,000. This did not stop the 
French army from the Loire launching several attacks to 
relieve Paris. The French managed a few victories, such 
as at the Battle of Coulmiers on November 9, when 
they defeated a Bavarian Army Corps, forcing them to 
withdraw from the city of Orleans. On December 2-4 
after a bitter battle around the city, the Germans retook 
Orleans. 

On January 5,1871, the Germans started bombard¬ 
ing Paris, and on January 10-12 managed to repulse the 
French at Le Mans. At the Battle of Belfort on January 
15-17, the only major French frontier force that had 
not been captured fell. One of the volunteers fighting 
for France at that battle was the Italian patriotic leader 
Giuseppe Garibaldi. 

The French sued for a cease-fire on January 26, 
surrendering two days later. The terms of the Conven¬ 
tion of Versailles on January 28 did not include the 
disarmament of the Paris National Guard and, as a 
result, some Parisians tried to resist in the Paris Com¬ 
mune. The Germans eventually marched into Paris 
on March 1, and on May 10, the Treaty of Frankfurt 
was signed between the French and the Germans. The 
French were forced to cede Alsace and northwestern 
Lorraine to Germany and pay an indemnity of 5 billion 
francs, a German army of occupation remaining until 
the indemnity was paid. The defeat was a humiliating 
one for the French, causing the collapse of the Second 
Empire, the creation of a French republic, and also the 


emergence of the modern German state, with King Wil¬ 
helm I of Prussia having been proclaimed the emperor 
of Germany on January 18, 1871. This quick victory 
would also encourage German actions at the outbreak 
of World War I when they believed their greater effi¬ 
ciency, mobility, and generalship would deliver them a 
relatively easy victory. 

See also Algeria under French rule; German unifi¬ 
cation, wars OF. 
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Franklin, Benjamin 

(1706-1790) American printer, scientist, statesman 

Benjamin Franklin was the ultimate American figure of 
the Enlightenment. Renowned on both sides of the 
Atlantic, he used his enormous energy and talents for 
philosophy, politics, and diplomacy in service to the 
new United States and was involved in every aspect of 
its successful separation from the British Empire. 

Born in colonial Boston, youngest son of English 
immigrant candlemaker Josiah Franklin, Benjamin 
began a lifelong career as printer and publisher as 
an apprentice to James, his older brother. Benjamin 
decamped to Philadelphia at age 17 in search of greater 
intellectual and religious independence. Despite later 
long absences in Europe, Philadelphia became Frank¬ 
lin’s lifelong home. There he and Deborah Read raised 
their family, and there he returned to live his final years 
among old friends and young admirers. 

In 1732, the year of George Washington’s birth, 
Franklin launched the first number of his immensely suc¬ 
cessful Poor Richard’s Almanack, which would appear 
annually through 1759. A compendium of weather 
lore, scientific observations, and advice for right living, 
the almanack helped Franklin achieve financial success, 
allowing him to “retire” to science and public service in 
1748. As “Poor Richard,” Franklin also spread enlight¬ 
enment ideas about politics and virtue in an easily 
understandable form. 

By age 30, Franklin was embarked on a political 
career, serving as Pennsylvania’s postmaster, assembly 
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member, and agent in London. Franklin used his con¬ 
tacts and the persuasive powers of his newspaper, the 
Pennsylvania Gazette , to enrich Philadelphia’s civic life, 
spearheading the creation of a lending library, volunteer 
fire company, and hospital for the city’s poor. 

Beyond Philadelphia, Franklin soon became inter¬ 
nationally known as the experimenter and explainer of 
electricity and inventor of the protective lightning rod. 
His discoveries won him membership in Britain’s Royal 
Society. In an age before scientific specialization, his 
curiosity was not limited to electricity. He made impor¬ 
tant findings in astronomy, meteorology, and zoology; 
encouraged others, including inventors of the steam 
engine and steamship; documented the dangers of lead 
poisoning; and, in his 80s, collaborated on Noah Web¬ 
ster’s project of spelling reform. 

Franklin’s enduring importance, however, stems 
from his crucial role in the process by which 13 of Brit¬ 
ain’s North American colonies gained independence. As 
early as 1747 when Philadelphia faced possible attack 
from French freebooters and their Indian allies, Frank¬ 
lin challenged Quaker Pennsylvania’s official pacifism 
to muster an armed militia to protect his colony. As 
the Seven Years’/French and Indian War loomed in 
1754, Franklin’s “Albany Plan of Union” proposed a 
colonywide Grand Council to improve relations with 
Indian tribes and foster better coordination among the 
colonies themselves. The plan failed, but it presaged ini¬ 
tiatives leading to the Revolution. 

Historians have shown that Franklin loved Eng¬ 
land and was deeply committed to the British Empire, 
of which he saw the colonies as an integral and, even¬ 
tually, an economically dominant part. But as Brit¬ 
ain’s government, in the years following its 1763 war 
victory, made clear that Americans would never win 
political or social equality with the mother country, 
Franklin became a committed separationist. In 1762 
Franklin had pulled strings to effect the appointment 
of his eldest child, William, as royal governor of New 
Jersey. In 1775 the elder Franklin broke off relations 
with his son (who remained loyal to the Crown) and 
did not communicate with him for a decade. 

Franklin spent most of the politically agitated 
period between 1764 and the 1775 outbreak of the 
American Revolution in London, fruitlessly trying 
to persuade Parliament that its taxes and other colonial 
policies would lead to a rupture. Even the death of his 
wife, Deborah, in December 1774 did not bring him 
home, but Franklin arrived on American shores in time 
to help Thomas Paine publish and distribute his fiery 
pro-independence pamphlet, Common Sense, and to 



Benjamin Franklin was renowned on both sides of the Atlantic for 
his talents in philosophy, politics, diplomacy, and scientific invention. 


be Pennsylvania’s delegate to the Second Continental 
Congress, where he sat on a committee working with 
Thomas Jefferson on the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. At the same time, Franklin helped shape a 
democratic constitution for the State of Pennsylvania. 

As the war intensified, Franklin sailed for France on a 
mission that would make possible the United States’s ulti¬ 
mate victory. Although his French was not fluent, Frank¬ 
lin was already hugely admired there, and his patient 
and subtle diplomacy eventually gained major military 
and monetary aid for the emerging United States. 

When, with France’s assistance, the war’s end came 
into view in 1781, Franklin became the central member 
of a treaty-negotiating team that included John Adams 
and John Jay. The resulting Treaty of Paris was signed 
in September 1783. Gladly relieved of his official duties 
abroad, Franklin returned to Philadelphia in time to 
participate in the Constitutional Convention in summer 
1787. Although the now elderly statesman did not play 
a central role in the major debates of that contentious 
proceeding, Franklin’s eminence and daily participation 
helped to keep the delegates on track. Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin is the only founding father whose signature appears 
on the Declaration of Independence, Treaty of Paris, 
and U.S. Constitution. 

In 1790, as he lay dying at his Philadelphia home, 
Franklin took up a final cause. Joining with others, 
he petitioned the U.S. government to bring an end to 
slavery. Franklin had once himself owned at least two 
slaves; having helped make a revolution, this man who 
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never stopped questioning, investigating, or evolving 
had, in his final chapter, cast a final vote for freedom. 

See also abolition of slavery in the Americas. 
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Franz Josef (Francis Joseph) 

(1830-1916) Austro-Hungarian ruler 

The emperor of Austria, the apostolic king of Hungary, 
and the king of Bohemia from 1848 until 1916, Franz 
Josef I presided over the long decline of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, leading his nation into World War 
I. His reign of 68 years was only surpassed in Europe 
by those of Louis XIV of France and John II, prince of 
Liechtenstein. 

Franz Josef was born on August 18, 1830, at 
the Schonbrunn Palace in Vienna, the capital of the 
empire. His grandfather was the late emperor Franz; 
his father was Archduke Franz; and his uncle was the 
ruling emperor Ferdinand. His mother, Princess Sophie 
of Bavaria, oversaw his education. The young Franz 
Josef started his training in the Austrian army at the 
age of 13 with his appointment as colonel. For much 
of the rest of his life, he was to wear the uniform of a 
junior officer. 

In 1848, following the resignation of Chancellor 
Prince Metternich, Franz Josef was appointed gover¬ 
nor of Bohemia but never took up the position, being 
sent to Italy, where he fought alongside Field Marshal 
Radetzky. In July 1848 the Austrians defeated the Ital¬ 
ians at the Battle of Custozza, and the Habsburg court 
returned to Vienna but were forced to evacuate it again 
in September, this time moving to Olmiitz in Moravia. 
By this time, Prince Windischgratz who controlled the 
army in Bohemia, favored replacing Emperor Ferdinand 
I with his nephew Prince Franz Josef. Ferdinand I abdi¬ 
cated on December 2, and when his brother Franz Karl 
renounced the throne the crown passed to Franz Karl’s 
eldest son, Franz Josef, who used both names in his title 
to try to hark back to Emperor Josef (Joseph) II. It was 
during these relocations that Prince Franz Josef met 
Elisabeth, his cousin, who would later became his wife. 

At 18, Franz Josef was guided by Prince Felix 
Schwarzenberg, the new prime minister, and a constitu¬ 


tion was granted in 1849. It was a troubled time for the 
Austrian royal house, with the Hungarians rebelling 
against the Habsburg central authority, trying to get 
their “ancient liberties” restored. King Charles Albert 
of Sardinia/Savoy used the Austrian preoccupation 
with Hungary as a good time to attack Austria, start¬ 
ing in March 1849. Radetzky defeated the Savoyards 
at the Battle of Novara and with Russian aid was able 
to crush the Hungarian revolt. With the end of that 
crisis, Franz Josef suspended the 1849 constitution and 
appointed Alexander Bach, the former minister of the 
interior, to preside over a restoration of absolutist cen¬ 
tralism. 

Prince Schwarzenberg’s main aim was to try to stop 
the German Federation being controlled by Prussia. He 
wanted Austria to remain as the major power in central 
Europe, and Franz Josef certainly went along with this. 
However, Schwarzenberg died in 1852, and unable to 
find anybody of his caliber, the emperor took over the 
day-to-day running of the country, with Karl Ferdin¬ 
and Count von Buol-Schauenstein as prime minister, a 
position he held until 1859. Alexander Bach worked on 
domestic affairs, and Count Griinne on military affairs. 
Initially, the main problem that Franz Josef faced was 
how to deal with Russia, which had supported the 
Austrians over the Hungarian rebellion in 1848. The 
Russians expected that this was the start of a new alli¬ 
ance. When the Crimean War broke out, the Austrians 
had to decide whether they would support their new 
ally, Russia, or their old one, France. Franz Josef final¬ 
ly decided that neutrality was the best course, but the 
Russians, not trusting him, left an army on the Galician 
front. This meant that at the Peace of Paris at the end 
of the Crimean War, the Russians felt the Austrians had 
been ungrateful, yet the British and the French also felt 
that they could not trust them. 

Three years after the Crimean War ended, the 
Austro-Sardinian War of 1859 broke out, with Count 
Cavour of Sardinia/Savoy managing to get support 
from Napoleon III of France. Franz Josef personal¬ 
ly led the Austrian soldiers at the Battle of Solferino 
and saw his army break and flee. This resulted in the 
Austrians losing control of Fombardy. The reunificati¬ 
on of Italy presented Franz Josef with a strong neighbor 
to the south. The next war was with Prussia in 1866. 
At the Battle of Koniggratz (Sadowa), the large Prussi¬ 
an army defeated an equally large Austrian and Saxon 
army; there were heavy casualties on both sides, but 
superior Prussian weaponry carried the day. With Italy 
supporting the Prussians at the peace agreement at the 
end of the war, the Austrians lost control of Venice. 
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LESS POWERFUL AUSTRIA 

At the end of the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, Franz 
Josef found himself ruling a far less powerful Austria, 
without its Italian possessions and with Prussia domi¬ 
nating Germany. Franz Josef had wanted to modern¬ 
ize and centralize his possessions but was forced to 
agree to the exact opposite. The restructuring of the 
Habsburg possessions led to the establishment of the 
Austrian-Hungarian dualism in 1867. The Hungar¬ 
ian Compromise of 1867 saw Franz Josef as emperor 
of Austria and king of Hungary, although Hungary 
would retain its own parliament and prime minister. 
Thus the Habsburg Empire would become the dual 
monarchy of Austro-Hungary, which would share the 
person of the emperor, the army, a joint minister for 
foreign affairs, and some financial offices. 

For most of the rest of Franz Josef’s reign, the Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian Empire was in decline. Franz Josef’s 
mother had wanted him to marry Helene, the eldest 
daughter of her sister Ludovika. However, he fell in 
love with Helene’s younger sister Elisabeth, who was 
only 16, and they were married in 1854. Their first 
child, Sophie, died as an infant, and their only son. 
Crown Prince Rudolf, died in 1889, allegedly by suici¬ 
de, in the Mayerling incident. Both of these were view¬ 
ed at the time as divine retribution, although Franz 
Josef’s other daughters did outlive him. Franz Josef’s 
younger brother, Maximilian, became emperor of 
Mexico and was deposed and executed by firing squad 
there in 1867. Franz Josef, although he had separated 
from her, was attached to his wife, and when she was 
stabbed to death in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1898 by 
an Italian anarchist, he never recovered. 

The defeat of France in the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870 ensured that Austria could never manage to 
gain control of the German states that merged with 
Prussia to form the German Empire. Trying to reposi¬ 
tion Austria, from the late 1880s, Franz Josef slowly 
moved Austro-Hungary into an alliance with Germany 
and oversaw the occupation of Bosnia Herzegovina 
from 1878 and its annexation in 1908. This was to 
involve the Austro-Hungarian Empire heavily in the 
Balkans, bringing about the enmity of Russia, which 
had strong cultural ties with the Serbs. 

During the latter part of his reign, Franz Josef did 
manage to modernize much of the empire. The opera 
house was built in Vienna starting in 1861, and the 
new Burgtheater, university, parliament building, town 
hall, and museums of art and natural history were all 
built. In 1873 an economic crisis hit most of Europe, 
but Austria survived relatively well, being able to show 


the splendor of the Habsburg lands in the World Exhi¬ 
bition at the Prater in Vienna. The railway network 
was heavily expanded, the telegraph system built, and 
in 1879 the first telephone system was installed. Franz 
Josef was persuaded to install a telephone on his desk 
at the Hofburg in Vienna, but it remained a fashion 
accessory, and there is little evidence of him actually 
using it until 1914. 

ROAD TO WAR 

Franz Josef never liked his nephew and heir, Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, and was particularly angered by the 
younger man’s marriage to Countess Sophie Chotek, 
who was not from a royal house. Franz Ferdinand had 
insisted on the marriage, which had to be a morganatic 
one, with Sophie to become a consort rather than queen, 
when Franz Ferdinand succeeded his uncle. Franz Fer¬ 
dinand was assassinated in Sarajevo on June 28, 1914, 
and Franz Josef was persuaded to declare war on Serbia 
on July 28, leading Austria into war. 

The Austrian army was a multinational and multilin¬ 
gual one, reflecting the diversity of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Led by Austrians, it included Hungarians, Bos¬ 
nians, Croatians, Czechs, Poles, and Slovaks. Although 
Franz Josef knew that it would not be an easy victory, 
his generals felt that it would not take long to capture 
Serbia. They were able to defeat the Serbian armies and 
capture the country, but the soldiers quickly succumbed 
in guerrilla attacks and to disease. Franz Josef died on 
November 21, 1916, in the middle of World War I. He 
was succeeded by his nephew Karl I. 

Further reading: Crankshaw, Edward. The Fall of the House 

of Hapsburg. New York: Viking Press, 1966; -. The 

Hapsburgs. London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1971; Glaise 
von Horstenau, Edmund. The Collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. London: J.M. Dent, 1930; May, Arthur 
J. The Habsburg Monarchy 1867-1914. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1951; Taylor, A. J. P. The Habsburg 
Monarchy 1815-1918. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1948. 

Justin Corfield 

Frederick the Great of Prussia 

(1712-1786) king of Prussia 

Born on January 24, 1712, Frederick II the Great of 
Prussia became king in 1740 on the death of his father, 
Frederick William I. Frederick William I had firmly 
established Prussia as a garrison state, which led some 
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historians to say that Prussia was an army with a state, 
not a state with an army. Obsessed with forming an elite 
infantry for the heaviest fighting, he sent agents to kid¬ 
nap the tallest men in Europe to be conscripted into his 
Potsdam Guards Regiment. 

As a father, Frederick William I was a brute. Wish¬ 
ing him to be in the military, he despised the prince’s 
love for music and culture and sometimes beat him 
with a cane. (In spite of his father’s disapproval, Fred¬ 
erick became one of the most distinguished flute play¬ 
ers of his generation.) When Frederick as a youth tried 
to escape from his father’s tyranny with his young 
friend Fieutenant Hans von Katte in 1730, both were 
arrested. Frederick was imprisoned and forced to 
undergo the horror of seeing Katte executed, most 
likely beheaded, from his cell window. 

When Frederick became king in 1740, one of his 
first acts was to disband the Potsdam Guards Regiment. 
Still, Frederick continued his father’s transformation of 
Prussia into a garrison state and commented that “for 
the world rested not so firmly on the shoulders of Atlas 
as the Prussian State on the shoulders of the Army.” 
Frederick was dissatisfied with the condition of the 
army left by his father and was determined to take it in 
a new direction. Frederick William I’s predilection for 
height in his soldiers led to a heavy cavalry of extremely 
large men on large horses, hardly suited for the role 
of shock action in battle that Frederick the Great envi¬ 
sioned for them. 

Although the Holy Roman Empire was considered 
powerful, Frederick sensed weakness and planned an 
attack. The Holy Roman Emperor Charles VI had only 
his daughter Maria Theresa to succeed him. However, 
the ancient Salic law prevented a female from becoming 
ruler. Charles VI attempted to circumvent the law to 
enable his daughter to succeed him on the throne, but 
in October 1740 Charles VI died. 

Although the Austrians and Hungarians, the 
empire’s main troops and Frederick’s opponents, were 
taken by surprise by the Prussian advance, they soon 
recovered and fought back. Finally, after five charges, 
the Austrian and Hungarian cavalry refused to continue 
advancing into the storm of Prussian musketry. Freder¬ 
ick’s first battle had ended in victory. 

Although he considered negotiating a settlement 
with Austria, Frederick decided he could gain more by 
war. On May 17, 1742, he defeated an Austrian army 
at Chotusitz. The loss at Chotusitz led to the Austri¬ 
ans signing the Treaty of Berlin in July 1742, effectively 
ceding mineral-rich Silesia to the Prussians. However, 
when the French were defeated at the Battle of Dettin- 


gen by a coalition of British, Austrian, and Hanoverian 
troops, Frederick feared that if France were defeated, 
Austria would turn all its resources against Prussia. 

Frederick launched another attack on the Austrians 
while they were occupied with the French and Bavar¬ 
ians. In August 1744 Frederick captured Prague and 
threatened Austria itself. Maria Theresa was forced to 
sign the Treaty of Dresden on Christmas Day, 1745. 
The conflict between the French and British would con¬ 
tinue until the entire conflict of the War of the Austrian 
Succession would end in 1748 with the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

Maria Theresa was bitter over Austria’s defeat 
and planned revenge against Frederick and Prussia. 
She implemented what was known as the diplomatic 
revolution of the 18th century. She forged an alli¬ 
ance between the ancient enemies, Austria and the 
France of King Fouis XV, and added Russia and Cza¬ 
rina Elizabeth. The express purpose of the diplomatic 
revolution was the destruction of Prussia. Upon learn¬ 
ing of these negotiations, Frederick made an alliance 
with his former enemy, George II of Great Britain, 
thus completely changing the diplomatic landscape of 
Europe that had existed during the War of the Aus¬ 
trian Succession. 

FIRST DEADLY BLOW 

Frederick was determined to deal the first deadly 
blow, creating a hallmark of German strategy that 
would be upheld throughout World War I and World 
War II. On October 1, 1756, Frederick won his first 
battle against the Austrians. The struggle with Aus¬ 
tria was part of the much wider European conflict, 
which has become known as the Seven Years’ War. 
The Seven Years’ War, much more than the War of 
the Austrian Succession, became a war of survival 
for Frederick, beset as he was on all sides by the 
French, Austrians, and Russians. At the Battles of 
Prague and Koln, Frederick was bloodily defeated by 
the Austrians. 

Soon after, the French army under Marshal Soubise 
invaded Prussia and met Frederick at Rossbach on 
November 5, 1757. Rossbach would become perhaps 
Frederick’s classic victory when, after being hidden 
by a hill, Frederick’s commander brought his cavalry 
smashing into the French army, thoroughly defeating 
Soubise in one of the most decisive battles of the 18th 
century. 

With the French effectively out of the war at least 
for a time, Frederick then turned swiftly on the Aus¬ 
trians, savagely defeating them at Leuthen precisely a 
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month after Rossbach. The failure of his enemies to 
coordinate their offensives brought victory to Freder¬ 
ick, who by now was called by his troops Alte Fritz, or 
“Old Fritz.” 

The Russians attacked again in the summer of 1758, 
and Frederick’s victory over them was a brutal battle of 
attrition. Frederick had no real chance to recover when 
the indefatigable Austrian marshal von Daun sought 
another battle. The two old enemies met at Hochkirk 
on October 14, 1758, and, once again, Daun defeated 
Frederick in a hard-fought battle. 

The Seven Years’ War now entered its final and cli¬ 
mactic phase. Frederick fought three of his most hotly 
contested battles in 1759, as the strain of war now began 
to affect him and his army. In spite of all his efforts, 
desertions climbed. On August 12 at Kunersdorf, Fred¬ 
erick barely escaped capture when he was defeated by 
the Austrians and Russians. But the Russians did not 
follow up on his defeat, and he struck again. He chose 
Leignitz on August 15, 1760, to decisively defeat the 
Austrian marshal Loudon during a rare night attack. 
By 1761 both sides were beginning to feel the strain of 
five years of war. 

The year 1762 finally brought the war to a close. 
George II died, and his son George III decided offi¬ 
cially to end the costly subsidies to Frederick. Czarina 
Elizabeth of Russia had died, and her son Czar Peter 
II was an ardent admirer of Frederick. Frederick seized 
the change in the political climate, and in July and 
October 1762, he won two more battles against the 
Austrians in spite of the war weariness affecting his 
troops. With Czar Peter wanting peace with Freder¬ 
ick, Maria Theresa reluctantly agreed to end the war. 
On February 15, 1763, Austria signed the Treaty of 
Hubertusberg with Frederick, bringing the war to an 
end. Silesia’s vast mineral wealth was permanently 
ceded to Prussia. 

Frederick took part in the first partition of Poland 
with Austria and Russia in 1772 and became involved 
in the brief War of the Bavarian Succession in 1778, 
but otherwise lived in peace at his palace at Sans Souci. 
During the periods of peace, Frederick enjoyed partici¬ 
pating in the culture of his time. Between 1750 and 
1755 he hosted the French philosopher Francois-Marie 
Arouet, better known to the world as Voltaire. Fred¬ 
erick the Great took seriously the Enlightenment’s 
view of the philosopher-king who looked after the 
welfare of his subjects. A truly enlightened despot (see 
enlightened despotism), Frederick moved swiftly 
toward Prussia’s recovery from the years of war. In 
1765 alone Frederick rebuilt almost 15,000 houses. 


Frederick died on the morning of August 17, 1786. 
He left Prussia the strongest military state in Europe at 
the end of the Seven Years’ War. Yet his zealous efforts 
at rebuilding the state and its economy after the war, as 
much as his genius at warfare, earned for him the fitting 
title of Frederick the Great. 

Further reading: Anderson, M. S. Europe in the Eighteenth 
Century 1713-1789: General Elistory of Europe Series. 
Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson Education, 2000; Duffy, 
Christopher. Frederick the Great: A Military Life. London: 

Routledge, 1988; -. Army of Frederick the Great. 

Chicago: Emperor’s Press; 1996; Haythornthwaite, Philip. 
Frederick The Great’s Army. Botley, UK: Osprey, 1991; 
Marston, Daniel. The Seven Years’ War. Botley, UK: Osprey, 
2001 . 

John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Freemasonry in North and 
Spanish America 

The specific origins of Freemasonry cannot be deter¬ 
mined with clarity. Freemasonry is a fraternal organi¬ 
zation, and, because of the secrecy of its rituals and 
the influence of its members, is thought by some to be 
either subversive or bent on world domination. There 
do not appear to have been any permanent lodges or 
Masonic fraternities in America until the Grand Lodge 
of London was established in 1717. English Masons 
then turned their eyes to the colonies, establishing the 
first provincial Grand Master to govern and control 
the initiation and granting of degrees in American ter¬ 
ritories in 1730. The first American lodges were found¬ 
ed in Boston and Philadelphia and were of the York 
(American) rite. 

The York rite consists of 13 degrees, 10 above the 
“blue,” or required three of Entered Apprentice, Fellow- 
craft, and Master Mason. The higher 10 are grouped 
into three divisions: Royal Arch Masons, Royal and 
Select Masters, and Knights Templar. The York rite 
would dominate Freemasonry in the Americas until the 
latter part of the 19th century. 

Freemasons were important to the growth of the 
United States, as York rite lodges were easily formed, 
even in frontier areas, and provided important social 
and fraternal benefits to members. The United States 
was unique, however, in that it did not have one 
overarching Masonic governing body; there was no 
grand lodge for the United States. Instead, each state 
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had its own grand lodge, exercising complete control 
and authority over the territory within its jurisdiction. 
There was an attempt to establish a general (national) 
grand lodge after the American Revolution, but it 
failed when George Washington turned down the 
job of general grand master. While there were some 
minorities to be found in individual lodges, African 
Americans founded their own Masonic organization, 
the Prince Hall lodges, named after their founder. 
Along with the Christian Church, the Prince Hall lodg¬ 
es would grow in importance during the 19th century 
and provide crucial avenues of mutual support and 
interstate connections. 

Freemasons in the United States almost disappeared 
during the 1820s and 1830s in response to the disap¬ 
pearance, and probable murder, of Henry Morgan. 
Morgan had attempted in 1826 to publish an expose 
of Masonic activities and rituals in New York but dis¬ 
appeared after being removed from prison by known 
Freemasons. The public outcry resulted in the forma¬ 
tion of the Anti-Masonic political party and also forced 
the closure of numerous lodges throughout the states. 
Some states saw all of their lodges close within the next 
decade. 

The furor would not last, however, and by the 
time of the American Civil War, the Freemasons had 
regained their influence. The American Civil War would 
provide new challenges, however, as most southern 
lodges withdrew from fellowship with northern lodges, 
declaring them un-Masonic. While there have been 
many stories told of kindnesses shown on the battlefield 
between Masonic enemies, there is little doubt that the 
Masons back home, in their meetings, felt little love for 
the Masons on the other side of the war. 

This newfound tension helps to explain the rise of 
Scottish rite Freemasonry in the United States. This rite 
had 33 degrees (as opposed to the York rite’s 13) and was 
more influenced by French Freemasonry of the Grand 
Orient lodge than by the English model. The Scottish 
Rite was filled with more pageantry than the York and 
because of the greater number of degrees required more 
members before higher degrees could be granted. 

While it had been established in the United States 
in the early 1800s, it did not rise to prominence until 
after the Civil War, thanks to the work of Albert Pike. 
His books, particularly the Morals and Dogma of the 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, pro¬ 
vided a new way for Freemasons to join together, and 
many York rite lodges either converted to the Scottish 
rite or joined with them. In addition to the Scottish rite, 
the years after the American Civil War saw an explosion 


of other fraternal organizations: the Elks, Grotto, Shri- 
ners, and the Order of the Eastern Star (for women), as 
well as groups for children. 

The history of Freemasonry in Mexico and South 
America is more difficult to separate from the politics 
of the time. Spain showed a great deal of hostility to 
Freemasonry, as it was often connected with revolution¬ 
ary movements in Europe and often expressed anticleri¬ 
cal positions. This ensured that Freemasonry in Spanish 
colonies would often be limited and oppressed, ironi¬ 
cally making it a revolutionary force. Many revolution¬ 
ary leaders were members of the Lautaro lodge—Span¬ 
ish Freemasonry. However, there can be little doubt that 
some of the more famous revolutionaries—Carlos Maria 
de Alvear in Argentina, Jose de San Martin in Chile, and 
Jose Morelos in Mexico were masons. The pageantry of 
Scottish rite Freemasonry became prevalent during the 
19th century and dominates the South American land¬ 
scape of Freemasonry to the present day. 

Further reading: Bullock, Steven C. Revolutionary Brother¬ 
hood: Freemasonry and the Transformation of the American 
Social Order, 1730-1840. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1996; Dumenil, Lynn. Freemasonry and 
American Culture, 1880-1930. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1984; Jeffers, H. Paul. Freemasons. New York: 
Citadel Press, 2005; Ridley, Jasper. The Freemasons. New 
York: Arcade Publishing, 2001; Weisberger, R. William, Wal¬ 
lace McLeod, and S. Brent Morris, eds. Freemasonry on Both 
Sides of the Atlantic. New York: Columbia University Press, 
2002. 

Jason A. Mead 

French and Indian wars 

See Seven Years’/French and Indian War (1754-1763). 

French Equatorial Africa 

French Equatorial Africa was formed as an adminis¬ 
trative unit of the French empire in Africa in 1910. Of 
its three regions, Chad was the most important. Cur¬ 
rently, Chad is not only confronted by a civil war but 
also by the fighting in Sudan to the east. 

The French conquest of what would become Equa¬ 
torial Africa began around 1897, when France was 
beginning to expand south of its North African colo¬ 
nies of Algeria and Tunisia. Although considered part 
of French North Africa, Morocco would not officially 
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become a French area of control until the Algeciras 
Conference in 1906 gave France virtually complete 
dominance of the country. At the same time, France 
attempted to claim territory as far as the Nile River, 
which precipitated the Fashoda crisis with Great 
Britain. On September 2, 1898, British General Sir 
Herbert Horatio Kitchener defeated the last major 
Mahdist forces in the Sudan in the Battle of Omdur- 
man, putting the Sudan under British control. Tak¬ 
ing advantage of the long British preoccupation with 
the Sudan, beginning with the revolt of Muhammad 
Ahmad Abdullah, the self-styled Mahdi, or Rightly 
Guided One, in 1883, France had hoped to expand its 
equatorial holdings straight across from Chad to Dar¬ 
fur in the Sudan and on to the Nile. No sooner had 
Kitchener defeated the Mahdists at Omdurman than 
he traveled up the Nile to where Marchand had plant¬ 
ed the French flag at Fashoda. Meeting on September 
18, 1898, Marchand and Kitchener established a cor¬ 
dial relationship, deciding to let the home governments 
in Paris and London resolve the problem. In the end, 
Marchand retreated, to full military honors from the 
British. 

In Chad, the French discovered a complex mix of 
tribes and religions, with Muslims predominating in the 
north, while in the south, native, or animist, religions 
predominated, as well as some Christianity. Tribes like 
the Fulani had their own imperial traditions, and the 
establishment of French control was difficult. The cur¬ 
rent Chadian capital of N’Djamena was founded in 
1900 as Fort Lamy. 

Much of the history of French imperialism in 
the Middle Congo and Ubangi-Shari began with the 
explorer Pierre Savorgnan de Brazza. On September 
10, 1880, Brazza signed a treaty with King Makoko of 
Teke, whose territory occupied a strategic position in 
the Congo River basin. France’s claims to the Congo 
were hotly debated by King Leopold II of Belgium. 
Finally, at the Congress of Berlin, which was held from 
November 1884 to February 1885, the fate of much of 
Africa was decided under the chairmanship of imperial 
Germany’s chancellor Otto von Bismarck, who was 
also intent on carving out a German empire in Africa. 
Belgium and King Leopold II controlled the Congo 
Free State. In honor of his contributions, the capital 
of the French Congo was named after Brazza: Brazza¬ 
ville. 

De Brazza became the most important colonial 
administrator in French Equatorial Africa. In April 
1886 he was named commissaire-general for both the 
French Congo and Gabon, whose territory had been 


formally recognized as under French jurisdiction at the 
Berlin Congress. In 1839, while France was still con¬ 
quering Algeria (it had moved into Algeria in 1830), 
the first treaty had been signed between Gabon and 
France. 

The government in Paris was anxious to bring 
riches out of the French colony differently then Leo¬ 
pold, who acted barbarously to the native Africans. 
Brazza had a genuine feeling of responsibility for the 
people now under his administration and refused to 
submit them to the barbarities of Leopold’s paramili¬ 
tary administration, where hands and feet were cut off 
for the least infraction of laws. 

Tens of thousands died to profit Leopold and his 
consortium of investors. When Brazza refused to employ 
the methods used by the Belgians, he was removed from 
his command. 

In 1900 the French government took over the sys¬ 
tem of concession companies completely, by which time 
Leopold had wrung his wealth from the Belgian Congo. 
Soon the French were using the same brutal methods 
that the Belgians had used. In 1905, in the face of sto¬ 
ries of atrocities coming from the French Congo, Brazza 
was asked to return. His investigation led to the convic¬ 
tions of two Frenchmen for the murder of two natives. 
They both received only five years in prison. 

Nevertheless, Brazza had served France to the best 
of his ability. On his return to France, he died on Sep¬ 
tember 14, 1905. 

While the French government preferred to bury 
the results of his findings in its attempt to keep seek¬ 
ing riches in Equatorial Africa, the Africans did not 
forget his devotion to the French “civilizing mission,” 
the rationale the French gave for the growth of their 
empire. Even now, after the end of the French empire 
in Africa, each October 3, a celebration is held in Braz¬ 
zaville to mark his foundation of the city. 

See also Fashoda crisis. 

Further reading: Davidson, Basil. Africa in History. New 
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ford, CT: The Lyons Press, 2005. 
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French Indochina 

The French had interests in what was to become Indo¬ 
china as far back as 1787 when the Treaty of Versailles 
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was signed between Nguyen Anh, the pretender to the 
Vietnamese throne, and France. It allowed for Pigneau 
de Behaine, the French bishop of Adran, to support 
Nguyen Anh, who was trying to take over Vietnam, in 
return for Nguyen Anh’s promising to give the French 
a privileged trading status should he come to power. 
Fie also granted commercial and missionary rights to 
the French, as well as control over the central Vietnam¬ 
ese city of Danang and the island of Poulo Condore off 
the southern coast of Vietnam. With the French Revo¬ 
lution taking place in 1789, the French were unable to 
fulfill their commitments. Flowever, in 1802 the forces 
of Nguyen Anh won control of Vietnam and central¬ 
ized power around the imperial city of Hue in central 
Vietnam. 

Five years after Nguyen Anh’s victory, the Vietnam¬ 
ese expanded their lands by establishing a protectorate 
over Cambodia. However, the king of Cambodia, Ang 
Duong, was keen on Cambodia becoming independent 
of its two more powerful neighbors, Thailand to the 
west and Vietnam to the east, and sought help from 
the British in Singapore. When that failed, he enlisted 
the help of the French. In 1863 the French established 
a protectorate over Cambodia. The French had also 
been active in southern Vietnam and, after the Battle of 
Ky Hoa near Saigon (modern-day Ho Chi Minh City), 
the Treaty of Saigon in 1862 resulted in the Vietnamese 
ceding three provinces in southern Vietnam to France. 
The remaining provinces of southern Vietnam were con¬ 
quered by the French in 1867. By the end of the French 
Second Empire in 1870, the French were in control of 
southern Vietnam and all of Cambodia. The Philaster 
Treaty of 1874 confirmed French sovereignty over the 
whole of Cochin China. 

The French then decided to expand their control 
over the rest of Vietnam. In 18 82 a French army captain 
Henri Riviere decided to attack Hanoi. He managed to 
storm the citadel of Hanoi but was killed the follow¬ 
ing year. However, this did not stop French advances, 
and the Harmand Treaty of 1883 established a French 
protectorate over both northern Vietnam, known as 
Tonkin, and central Vietnam, known as Annam. This 
was confirmed in the Patenotre Treaty of 1884. Three 
years later, in 1887, the Indochinese Union was estab¬ 
lished over Vietnam and Cambodia, with Laos joining 
in 1893. From November 16, 1887, when the Indochi¬ 
nese Union was established, the French ruled through 
a governor-general based in Saigon, capital of Cochin 
China. There were residents in Laos and Cambodia, 
a resident-superior in Annam, and a resident-superior 
in Tonkin, who ruled with the support of the regent, 


and took instructions from the resident-superior in 
Annam. 

The Vietnamese imperial family continued to live 
in the imperial palace at Hue, but they were quickly 
deprived of any power. In July 1885 the French demand¬ 
ed that Emperor Ton That Thuyet resign or be deposed 
and when the Emperor refused to countenance this, 
the French, in a show of force, surrounded the impe¬ 
rial palace with over 1,000 soldiers, and the French 
commander, General Roussel de Courcy, demanded an 
audience with the emperor. Ton That Thuyet overesti¬ 
mated his own strength and sent out soldiers to attack 
the French. These were easily repulsed, and the French 
invaded the imperial palace, which they sacked. As 
well as looting it, the French also destroyed the impe¬ 
rial library, where scrolls and documents dating back to 
medieval times were burned. 

SAVE THE EMPEROR 

In July 1885 the new emperor, Ham Nghi, issued an 
appeal called Can Vuong (“Save the Emperor”) urging 
the wealthy to give their money, the strong their might, 
and the poor their bodies to defend Vietnam from the 
French. Three days later the emperor fled from Hue 
with Ton That Thuyet and some close advisers. From 
their jungle stronghold in what is now Laos, Ham 
Nghi’s supporters formed the Can Vuong movement. 
The French responded in September 1885 by deposing 
the emperor and replacing him with his brother Dong 
Khanh. Ham Nghi was eventually captured in Novem¬ 
ber 1888 after being betrayed by Hmong mountaineers, 
and Ton That Thuyet escaped to China. The French 
executed all members of the Can Vuong movement 
whom they captured, except Ham Nghi, who was sent 
into exile in French Algeria, where he remained until his 
death in Algiers on January 4, 1943. 

In Cambodia, King Norodom I, who had accept¬ 
ed the French but then became nervous about hav¬ 
ing given them too much power, died in 1904 and 
was replaced by his brother King Sisowath, who was 
more pro-French. In Laos, there was a token French 
presence, with the French residents-superior working 
alongside King Sakkarin and, after his death in 1904, 
King Sisavang Vong. 

French rule barely affected many of the peasants 
in the countryside throughout Indochina, whose main 
interactions with the French were taxation. However, 
gradually, many peasants were encouraged to work in 
plantations, which the French established throughout 
Vietnam and in eastern Cambodia. These centered on 
the rubber industry and other cash crops. Plantation life 
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was hard but promised, initially at any rate, guaranteed 
supplies of food, particularly important as Vietnam 
did experience a number of famines. Gradually, these 
plantation companies and mining companies came to 
dominate the export economy of Indochina, with the 
emergence of business enterprises such as the Com- 
panie du Cambodge. 

The major impact of the French was in the cities, 
especially Saigon. Prior to the establishment of French 
rule, Saigon had been a small port. Under the French 
it rose to be an important trading hub, joining up with 
the nearby Chinese area, Cholon, to form what was to 
become Saigon-Cholon. The French built sections of 
what is now central Flo Chi Minh City, with the center 
of French society being in rue Catinat, where French 
rubber planters and their families would meet with 
colonial officials, businessmen, and wealthy Chinese 
and Vietnamese entrepreneurs and middlemen. In Flue, 
the north bank of the city was dominated by the impe¬ 
rial palace, so the French established their city on the 
opposite side of the Pearl River. In Flanoi, the French 
enlarged the city, with their quarter to the south of 
the citadel and the old city. Similarly, in Phnom Penh, 
Cambodia, and in Vientiane and Luang Prabang, in 
Laos, the French added their own quarters. 

COLONIAL EDUCATION 

In terms of education, the French provision of edu¬ 
cation in Cochin China was adequate, at least when 
compared to other colonial powers, but apart from an 
institute for tropical medicine in Flanoi, its contribu¬ 
tion to the education of the people of Indochina was 
woeful. By 1945, there were only two high schools in 
the whole of Cambodia; in Laos, European-style educa¬ 
tion was nonexistent. Many boys from the Cambodian 
and Laotian elites attended Lycee Chasseloup-Laubat in 
Saigon. Some wealthy Vietnamese and scholarship win¬ 
ners studied in France, along with a handful of Cambo¬ 
dians. Western-style medical care was only available in 
major cities and largely restricted to the small European 
populations and the local wealthy elite. 

There were protests against French colonial rule. 
Initially these were largely revolts by people loyal to 
the rulers, such as that of Ham Nghi in 1885, or the 
Poukombo and Si Votha uprisings in Cambodia, the 
first led by a monk who claimed to be from the Cambo¬ 
dian royal family and the latter led by a brother of the 
king of Cambodia. Together with an earlier rebellion by 
another monk, Assoa, who also claimed royal heritage, 
they show a distinct theme of rebels having or claiming 
to be members of the royal family, with some peasants 


keen to follow them as royal pretenders, viewing them 
as the only way they could envisage an end to French 
rule. None of these rebellions was successful. There had 
been limited political freedoms in Cochin China, and by 
the first part of the 20th century there were a range of 
legal political parties. Most of the modern nationalist 
ideas in Vietnam come from the intellectual Phan Boi 
Chau, who founded the Vietnamese Restoration Society 
in 1912. 

As well as political turmoil, there were occasions of 
farce such as when French adventurer Marie Mayrena 
proclaimed himself King Marie I of Sedang, issuing 
medals and postage stamps to support his claim of a 
kingdom in the highlands of Vietnam. He eventually 
settled on the Malayan island of Tioman, where he died 
soon afterward. Certainly he also drew the focus of 
world attention on French Indochina during the 1880s 
and early 1890s. 

Further reading: Corfield, Justin, and Laura Summers. His¬ 
torical Dictionary of Cambodia. Lanham, MD: Scarecrow 
Press, 2003; Hickey, Gerald Cannon. Kingdom in the Morn¬ 
ing Mist: Mayrena in the Highlands of Vietnam. Philadel¬ 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1988; Karnow, Stan¬ 
ley. Vietnam. New York: Viking Press, 1983; Tully, John. 
France on the Mekong: A History of the Protectorate in 
Cambodia 1863-1953. Lanham, MD: University Press of 
America, 2002. 

Justin Corfield 

French Revolution 

The American Revolution inspired many people 
around the world in the ideas of democracy and this was 
certainly true of France, which had sent over many sol¬ 
diers to fight in the Americas and had helped subsidize 
the war. In fact, it was the crisis in the royal finances, 
partly because of the money paid in the American War 
of Independence, that resulted in the series of events 
that led to the French Revolution. 

Louis XVI had become king in 1774, and until 
1776, his comptroller-general of finances was Anne- 
Robert-Jacques Turgot. In 1777 Jacques Necker was 
appointed as director-general of finances, and he tried 
to change the French taxation system to make it more 
uniform. This involved eroding the power of some of 
the law courts, which preserved aristocratic privileges. 
Necker was, however, undermined by the nobles, who 
were anxious to retain their status of not paying taxes, 
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and he was forced from office. Charles-Alexandre de 
Calonne became comptroller-general of finances in 
1783, and his aim was not to have any austerity drives 
nor reign in expenditure but to spend more to encour¬ 
age the economy and also increase the confidence of 
potential creditors in the stability of the French finan¬ 
cial system. However, Calonne realized that this would 
not work in the long term and what was needed was a 
new taxation system. 

REFORMATION AND CONSTITUTION 

The new taxation system would be a universal land tax 
that would replace all other taxes. To get this approved, 
it was necessary to have it supported by the Assembly 
of Notables. The assembly was convened in 1787 but 
refused to accept this, and Calonne was soon replaced 
by the leader of the assembly, Etienne-Charles Lomenie 
de Brienne. Brienne, however, quickly came to see the 
merit in Calonne’s proposals and put his ideas to the 
king. The Paris Parlement and the 14 provincial par- 
lements liked many of the administrative reforms but 
baulked at the idea of a universal land tax. This left 
the government with the only option open to itself, the 
calling of the Estates General, which had last met in 
1614, and have that body approve the tax reforms. 

The Paris Parlement called for the Estates General 
to have the same “forms of 1614” when it last met, 
which involved equal numbers of representatives of the 
three “estates.” The first estate was the clergy, the sec¬ 
ond estate was the nobility, and the third estate was the 
middle class and peasants. With the three bodies vot¬ 
ing “by order,” it was possible for the first two to out¬ 
vote the third. There were protests, and it was decided 
that there would be twice as many representatives of 
the third estate as each of the other two. This led to 
debate over whether the members should actually all 
vote “by head,” whereby the decision would be car¬ 
ried when a majority of the elected representatives sup¬ 
ported a decision. It was decided to leave that decision 
to the assembly, which convened at Versailles on May 
5, 1789. 

Many members of the third estate decided to 
change the whole system by turning themselves into a 
“National Assembly of the People.” Louis XVI reacted 
by closing the Salles des Etats, where the assembly was 
meeting, and the members then convened at a nearby 
indoor tennis court, where they swore the Tennis Court 
Oath on June 20, 1789, whereby they undertook not 
to leave until France had a constitution. In this move 
they were joined by a majority of the clergy and also 
47 nobles. 


THE BASTILLE 

The military arrived to try to restore the king’s author¬ 
ity, but, on July 9, the National Assembly changed 
itself into the National Constituent Assembly, intent on 
introducing a new written constitution. The king decid¬ 
ed to dismiss Necker, who had tried to push through 
his administrative reforms, and many people in Paris 
thought that the king was about to take control. To 
forestall this, large crowds started arming themselves 
and decided to try to take charge of the supplies of 
gunpowder held at the Invalides, which they could 
then deny to the royal troops. 

Some of the crowd wore a red, white, and blue 
cockade in their hats, and this quickly became popu¬ 
lar with the revolutionaries and the demonstrators in 
coming years. When they got to the Invalides they 
found the gunpowder had been transferred to the 
Bastille and were convinced that the king was plot¬ 
ting a coup d’etat. On the following day, July 14, the 
crowds started surging around the Bastille and three 
city deputies were admitted. One of them, Thuriot de 
la Rosiere, requested that the governor, the marquis 
de Launay, draw back his cannons and not antago¬ 
nize the crowd, and then let the crowds in. De Lau¬ 
nay pulled back his cannon but would not allow the 
crowds in. 

By noon the crowds had swelled, and the first draw¬ 
bridge was let down, but the second remained up. As 
the crowd advanced into the courtyard, some soldiers 
fired to try to protect the second drawbridge. At 3 p.m., 
de Launay at last agreed to lower the drawbridge, and 
he and his 114 soldiers were then taken prisoner. De 
Launay was killed, along with seven soldiers, as the 
Bastille was sacked and the seven prisoners inside were 
released. The Bastille had represented royal power and 
despotism as many political prisoners had been held 
there in previous centuries. It was later demolished, and 
many people, including numbers of foreigners, collected 
bricks as souvenirs. 

DEMONSTRATIONS AND UNREST 

By this time there was widespread unrest and civil 
commotion throughout Paris and, indeed, around the 
rest of the country. On August 4 the National Con¬ 
stituent Assembly passed what became known as the 
“August Decrees,” which ended all the special privi¬ 
leges for nobles, clergy, cities, towns, provinces, and 
guilds. On August 26 the assembly published the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen, 
which, like the U.S. Declaration of Independence, 
was a statement of intent rather than law. 
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The king had managed to get through most of this 
untouched, and many Parisians thought that the main 
problem was that the king was being badly advised 
in Versailles and ought to move to Paris. To achieve 
this, on October 5, a crowd of people from Paris, 
including large numbers of working women, formed 
what became the Women’s March on Versailles. They 
gathered outside the Hotel de Ville in Paris initially 
to demonstrate against the increasing price of bread. 
Gradually, they were persuaded to petition the king 
himself, and they set off for Versailles, accompanied 
by marquis de Lafayette, leading the National Guard. 
They were angered by stories of banquets held at Ver¬ 
sailles, such as the one four days earlier for the royal 
guards, and on reaching the palace at Versailles, some 
of their number forced their way into the king’s apart¬ 
ments, killing two of his guards. The king was finally 
persuaded to appear at the balcony and address the 
crowd to calm them down. This did reduce the ten¬ 
sions, but when Queen Marie Antoinette appeared 
there were hoots, and it seemed that some of the crowd 
might open fire at her. As the queen tried to withdraw, 
Lafayette, seizing the moment, then kissed her hand. 
The people cheered and the king agreed that he and 
his family would move to Paris. 

On October 6, 1789, the king left Versailles for 
Paris, with the Constituent Assembly also moving to 
the French capital. By this time there were thousands of 
national guards to keep order. In Paris, reforms contin¬ 
ued with the replacing of the provinces of France with 
the 83 departements , which were uniformly adminis¬ 
tered and all approximately of the same size and popu¬ 
lation. The Roman Catholic Church was also stripped 
of much of its power and wealth. On November 1789 
the lands owned by the church in France were nation¬ 
alized, and in February 1790 the religious orders had 
been suppressed. By July 1790 all that remained of the 
church was made, by the civil constitution, an exten¬ 
sion of the French state. Pope Pius VI remained silent 
initially, but in March 1791 he condemned the civil 
constitution and the other changes; he was later also 
to condemn the execution of Louis XVI. 

THE CALM BEFORE THE STORM 

On July 14, 1790, on the first anniversary of the fall 
of the Bastille, the Festival of the Declaration was held 
at the Champ-de-Mars, with the people present swear¬ 
ing an oath of loyalty “to the nation, the law and the 
king.” Led by Lafayette, the people swore the oath “we 
swear to be ever faithful to the nation, the law and the 
king.” Even the king swore the oath, and Marie Antoi¬ 


nette held her son out for all the crowd to see. There 
were then chants of “Vive le roi, vive la reine, vive le 
dauphin ” (“Long live the king, long live the queen, 
long live the crown prince”). The French tricolor flag 
was unveiled, with 40,000 spectators cheering. 

FLIGHT OF THE KING 

The increasing power of the National Constituent 
Assembly meant that factions started to form, and in 
France some areas introduced more radical reforms, 
while others sought to restrict them. The emerging 
powers were members of the Jacobin Club and the 
Girondins, the former being extremely radical in their 
ideas, the latter more moderate. Sensing what might 
happen, many nobles and other wealthy Frenchmen 
started to leave the country. The National Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly decided to legislate against these emigres 
by seizing their property. As tensions escalated, Louis 
XVI fled Paris. Together with his family, he took part 
in a plot organized by Count Axel Fersen, a Swedish 
diplomat and close personal friend of the queen, and 
early in the morning of June 20, 1791, the royal family 
fled their residence at the Tuileries dressed as servants 
with some of their servants dressed as nobles. 

They managed to get as far as Varennes, close to 
where Austrian soldiers were based, the queen being 
Austrian. However, the escape attempt failed because 
the king, anxious to travel with his family, needed a 
large coach rather than the two smaller (and faster) 
ones that Fersen had wanted. Furthermore, some peo¬ 
ple started to stare at the coach as it went past, and 
the king, without thinking, started to wave at people 
who cheered him, and it soon became obvious to all 
who he was. The coach in which they were traveling 
was stopped, and, on June 22, the king and the royal 
family were brought back to Paris surrounded by 
6,000 national guardsmen. The Constituent Assembly 
made out that the king had been kidnapped, but most 
realized what had happened. The king was suspended 
from his position, and he and his wife were held under 
guard. 

The situation for the king became worse when 
Leopold II, the Holy Roman Emperor (and brother 
of Marie Antoinette), King Frederick William ii 
of Prussia, and Charles-Phillipe, comte d’Artois, the 
younger brother of Louis XVI, issued the Declaration 
of Pilnitz in which they demanded the liberty of Louis 
XVI and the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly 
or they would invade France to achieve their will. This 
changed the situation dramatically, and when Leop¬ 
old II died on March 1, 1792, the French decided to 
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A reproduction of a painting shows Maximilien Robespierre being 
interrogated before being executed on July 27, 1794. 


declare war on Austria, which took place on April 20. 
The Prussians then siding with the Austrians sent their 
soldiers into France but were stopped by the French at 
the Battle of Valmy. 

THE REPUBLIC 

The king was in an increasingly difficult position because 
to say anything other than urging people to fight the 
Austrians and the Prussians was tantamount to treason. 
On August 10, 1792, large numbers of people charged 
into the Tuileries, where Louis XVI and his family were 
held. They overwhelmed the Swiss guards who were 
there, killing many of them, and the newly established 
Paris Commune took over control of much of the city. 
They sent men into the prisons, where some 1,400 peo¬ 
ple were summarily tried and executed; these became 
known as the September massacres. The Assembly was 
unable to do anything, but a National Convention was 
formed that proclaimed itself the de facto government 
of France on September 20, abolishing the monarchy 
on the next day, and declaring France a republic. This 
date later became the start of Year 1 of the French Rev¬ 
olutionary Calendar. 

The French rallied to support the Convention and 
many were angered by the Brunswick Declaration by 
which the Austrians and Prussians threatened retalia¬ 
tion if Louis XVI was injured. On December 21 “Louis 
Capet, until now king of France,” was arraigned before 
the Convention. After his trial, on January 17, Louis 
XVI was sentenced to death by guillotine for “conspira¬ 
cy against the public liberty and the general safety,” only 
by a small majority. He was executed four days later; 


his last words “I die innocent, I forgive my enemies. 
May my blood be useful to France; may it appease the 
anger of God.” His widow, Marie Antoinette, was exe¬ 
cuted on October 16, and their eldest son, who became 
in royalist eyes Louis XVII, died while in prison. This 
left the younger brothers of Louis XVI—Louis, comte 
de Provence (later Louis XVIII), and Charles, comte 
d’Artois (later Charles X), as the royalist claimants to 
the throne. Both had managed to leave France before 
the Revolution. 

THE REIGN OF TERROR 

At this time the Committee of Public Safety, set up by 
the Convention, came to be controlled by a lawyer 
and Jacobin radical named Maximilien Robespierre. He 
unleashed what became known as the Reign of Terror, 
in which some 18,000 people were executed, mostly by 
the guillotine, for counterrevolutionary activities. Many 
of those killed were people who had supported the initial 
revolution but who felt that Robespierre had gone too 
far. 

Included in those who were executed were many 
Girondins and also Philippe Egalite, formerly the duke 
of Orleans, who had even voted for the death of Louis 
XVI, his first cousin. Georges-Jacques Danton, one of 
the great revolutionary leaders, was also denounced 
and executed. A great orator, he had been a longtime 
opponent of Robespierre. Many people tried to escape 
to England, Spain, Switzerland, or Germany, accounts 
captured in novels such as A Tale of Two Cities by 
Charles Dickens and the Scarlet Pimpernel books of 
Baroness Orczy. 

The reign of terror reached its peak on October 24, 
with the start of the use of the revolutionary calendar, 
back-dated to September 20 of the previous year. Just 
over a fortnight later, on November 10, Notre-Dame 
Cathedral was turned into the Temple of Reason, with 
Lady Liberty replacing the Virgin Mary on some of the 
altars. To change the internal dynamics of the cathedral, 
a stage set from the Opera was placed in the transept 
of the cathedral, in the center of which was a model 
of a mountain with the classical image of philosophy 
mounted on it. 

A young actress, with a white robe and red bonnet 
and armed with the spear of knowledge, then passed 
down the aisle with the crowds chanting “Thou, Holy 
Liberty, come dwell in this temple, be the goddess of 
the French.” It was not long afterward that over 2,000 
other churches in France were also “transformed” into 
Temples of Reason. In May 1794 an inscription was 
added to the front of Notre-Dame: “The French people 
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recognize the Supreme Being and the immortality of the 
soul,” and “Temple of Reason” was then changed to 
become the “Temple of the Supreme Being.” 

THE END OF THE TERROR 

Eventually Robespierre went too far. He had been 
involved in the execution of many moderate Jacobins, 
and on July 27, 1794, in the Thermidorian Reaction, 
named after the French revolutionary month in which 
it happened, Robespierre and his leading aide, Louis- 
Antoine de Saint-Just, were both arrested and executed. 
A new government was then introduced. Known as the 
Directory, it consisted of a small group of five, similar 
to a political cabinet, who were chosen each year by the 
Conseil des Anciens (Council of Elders) made up of 250 
senators, and the Conseil des Cinq-Cents (Council of 
the Five Hundred), made up of 500 representatives. It 
was the first bicameral legislature in French history and 
did much to calm the tensions that had arisen while 
Robespierre was in power. 

The Directory restored a semblance of law and order 
and also allowed many emigres to return. They were able 
to successfully combat military threats from the Austrians 
and the Prussians and also internal revolts in the Vendee 
region in coastal west-central France. When the British 
attacked Toulon in the south of France, an artillery com¬ 
mander, Napoleon Bonaparte, was able to encourage the 
French soldiers to eject the invaders. Bonaparte then was 
involved in the invasion of northern Italy and buoyed 
with his success there, where he defeated the Austrians 
and their allies, he went on his expedition to Egypt. 

Although his forces on land managed to defeat the 
Turks and the Mamluks, the British under Horatio Nel¬ 
son destroyed his fleet at Aboukir Bay. Soon afterward 
Napoleon left to return to France, where he became part 
of a plot to overthrow the Directory that took place on 
November 9, 1799 (18th Brumaire of the Year VIII), 
when he staged his coup of 18 Brumaire, seizing power 
and establishing the consulate, rule by three people, 
which eventually saw him becoming consul for life and, 
in 1804, emperor. 

See also Napoleon III; Napoleonic conquest of 
Egypt. 
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Fukuzawa Yukichi 

(1835-1901) Meiji Restoration educator 

As an author and educator, Fukuzawa Yukichi was 
probably one of the most important nongovernment 
Japanese figures from the Meiji Restoration, which 
followed the overthrow of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
in 1868. Fukuzawa wanted Japan to embrace many 
Western ideas in order to make the country stronger and 
wrote more than 100 books explaining his ideas. 

Fukuzawa was born on January 10, 1835, at Buzen, 
Japan, the younger son of a lower samurai. His father’s 
family had been recently impoverished, but he was able 
to go to school in Nagasaki, where he studied West¬ 
ern ideas called rangaku (“Dutch learning”). Although 
the ideas were no longer solely Dutch, the concept had 
arisen because the Dutch had, for many years, been the 
only Europeans who were able to visit Japan. As a result 
of this, Fukuzawa went on some of the first Japanese 
missions to the West, which took place in 1860 and in 
1862. The initial idea had been that the shogun should 
send envoys overseas, and Fukuzawa offered his services 
to Admiral Kimura Yoshitake. 

The 1860 mission was the first Japanese delegation 
to the United States, and it set sail for San Francisco. On 
arrival, Fukuzawa bought a copy of Webster’s Diction¬ 
ary, which was to form the basis of his study of English. 
It helped him produce a Japanese-English dictionary, his 
first book. Japan’s 1862 mission went to Europe, and by 
this time Fukuzawa was the interpreter, accompanying 
the delegation to Britain, France, the Netherlands, and 
Prussia. On his return his book Seiyo jijo (Conditions 
in the West) was published and became an instant best 
seller because of its simple but detailed explanations of 
the political situation in Europe and the United States. 
He would visit the United States again in 1867, going to 
Washington, D.C., and New York. In Japan, Fukuzawa 
started writing prolifically, public speaking, and enter¬ 
ing debating competitions. His championing of many 
Western ideas led to some hatred from conservatives, 
and there were a few attempts on his life. 

Fukuzawa wrote more than 100 books. Seven¬ 
teen of them form the Gakumon no Susume (An 
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encouragement of learning), which was published 
between 1872 and 1876. His most famous work was 
Bunmeiron no Gairyaku (An outline of the theory of 
civilization), which was published in 1875. In this 
book he argued that “civilization is relative to time 
and circumstance.” 

As a result, a comparison of civilizations over a 
long time period was not as important as a comparative 
study of them at a particular snapshot in time. He was 
a strong supporter of parliamentary government, access 
to education for everyone, women’s rights, and other 
causes championed in the West. These ideas were regu¬ 
larly expressed in Meiroku Zassbi (Meiji six magazine), 
which Fukuzawa helped to publish. With the Meiji Res¬ 
toration, he founded Keio Gijuku, which became Keio 
University in 1890. 

In 1882 Fukuzawa founded a newspaper called 
Jiji sbimpo (Current events). It became one of Japan’s 
most important political newspapers and was read by 
many liberal politicians, quite a number of whom also 
contributed articles. These included men like Ito Hiro- 
bumi, Inoue Kaoru, and Okuma Shigenobu. During the 
1890s, Fukuzawa wrote his autobiography, which was 
published in English in 1934. In it he spoke of his great 
support for the Meiji government abolishing feudal priv¬ 
ileges and also saw Japan’s victory in the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1894-95, which gave Japan the status of a great 
power, as one of his happiest moments. 

However, this did lead to criticism of him as an 
imperialist and a supporter of Japanese expansionism. In 
reality, Fukuzawa’s support for the war was because he 
deplored the living conditions in China at the time, with 


foot-binding, cruel punishments, and some areas suffer¬ 
ing from famine. He felt that Japanese knowledge could 
contribute to improving the lot of the poor in China and 
would also serve as a counterweight to the Western impe¬ 
rial powers that had established treaty ports throughout 
China. He was also critical of the unequal treaties forced 
on China by the colonial powers and thought that Japan, 
embracing modernity, would be able to prevent this sys¬ 
tem from spreading. Furthermore, he genuinely believed 
that the progressive Japanese would be able to improve 
the living conditions of the peasants in Korea. Much of 
his interest in Korea came from a period when he invited 
some young Korean noblemen to Japan, and they misbe¬ 
haved dreadfully, even trying to steal the school safe. With 
these men as the potential future leaders of the country, 
he despaired of what might happen if the Japanese were 
not able to exert themselves as a modernizing influence. 

Fukuzawa died on February 3, 1901, in Tokyo. His 
house in Nakatsu remains a major tourist attraction in 
that city and is a nationally designated cultural asset. 
A statue of him stands in the grounds of Keio Univer¬ 
sity, and an engraving of him by Edoardo Chiossone 
appears on the 10,000 yen banknote. 

See also newspapers, North American. 

Further reading: Blacker, Carmen. The Japanese Enlight¬ 
enment: A Study of the Writings of Fukuzawa Yukichi. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1964; Kosaka, 
Masaaki, ed. Japanese Thought in the Meiji Era. Tokyo: 
Toyo Bunko, 1958. 
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Garibaldi, Giuseppi 

(1807-1882) unifier of Italy 

Giuseppi Garibaldi, known as the Liberator in Italy, was 
born in Nice, the port of Piedmont-Sardinia. By 1824 
he was a sailor and was committed to the unification 
of Italy. In 1834, after acquiring a license as a merchant 
captain, he took part in an abortive republican rising in 
Genoa. Sentenced to death, he fled to South America, 
where he married his first wife, Anita, who was to fight 
beside him in all of his battles. 

Between 1836 and 1848 he was active as a sol¬ 
dier and a naval captain in the area around Sao Paulo 
in its ultimately futile attempt to break away from 
Brazil. Transferring his services at Orientale Province, 
he supported the province’s attempt to establish its 
independence by forming the Italian Legion and being 
placed in charge of the defense of Montevideo and 
the small Orientale (Uruguayan) fleet. His victories 
at Cerro and Sant’ Antonio helped to establish Uru¬ 
guayan independence. 

In 1848 he returned to Italy and volunteered to fight 
for Italian unification. Afterward he aided in military 
efforts to fight off French attacks on the Roman republic 
and defeat the forces of the Bourbon rulers of Naples. In 
the summer of 1849, when the Roman republic fell to 
overwhelming French forces, he disbanded his troops in 
San Marino. After being pursued by Austrian armies, he 
departed for America. His wife died during the retreat. 

Garibaldi returned to Italy in 1854 and in 1859 took 
part in battles against Austrian forces, enjoying many 


victories. The great moment of his life occurred in 1860. 
Landing with 1,000 volunteers in May with his “Red 
Shirts” in Sicily, he defeated the Neapolitan army and 
drove it out of Sicily. By September and October, he had 
defeated the Neapolitan army on the mainland at the 
Battles of Reggio and the Volturno. He also arrived in 
Naples, and, by November, all of Naples and Sicily were 
in his hands. He then, although republican in sympathy, 
gave basically the whole of southern Italy to the Pied¬ 
montese monarchy. 

After unsuccessful attempts to unite Rome with 
the new Italian state, he returned to battle in 1866, 
when he led a voluntary army against Austria. He 
defeated the Austrians at Monte Saello, Darso, Con- 
dino, and Bezzecca in July 1866. The war ended 
with Venetia being united with Italy. In the 1860s, 
he volunteered for the French army in the Franco- 
Prussian War after France declared itself a republic. 
He secured victories at Chatillon, Autun, and Dijon. 
Rome was occupied during the war as French troops 
withdrew. 

Garibaldi served in the French assembly for four 
years and then returned to Italy, where he was spo¬ 
radically active in politics. For most of the decade, 
however, he was in retirement on the island of Cap- 
rera north of Sardinia. A skilled seaman and soldier, 
he was moderate enough to avoid the temptation of 
power. Garibaldi could have gained power in Naples 
and Sicily, but, guided by his vision of a united Italy, he 
shelved his republican convictions so as to form the 
second vision. His role in the founding of Uruguay 
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Known in Italy as the Liberator, Giuseppe Garibaldi was instru¬ 
mental in the creation of two independent nations. 


and Italy puts him in rare company as a father of two 
nations. 

See also Italian nationalism/unification; Uruguay, 

CREATION OF. 
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gauchos 

This was the name given to the horsemen who worked 
on the Argentine and Uruguayan pampas from the 
middle of the 18th century until the late 19th century, 
having a similar image in Latin America as the cow¬ 
boys have in North America. The term is sometimes 
also applied to horsemen in Chilean Patagonia, in 
southern Paraguay, and in Brazil, where the Portuguese 
term gaucho is used. 

There are many theories about the origin of the 
word gaucho. It was first used around the time of the 
independence of Argentina in 1816, and some claim it 
is a corruption of the term quechua, or huachu, mean¬ 
ing “orphan” or “vagabond”. Others say it derives from 
the Arabic word chaucho, which is a Middle Eastern term 
for a type of whip used in herding animals. 

The Spanish introduced cattle into Argentina in 
1531 when they established the first settlement at 
Buenos Aires. Five years later Indians destroyed the fort, 
and it was not until 1580 that the Spanish reestablished 
a presence at Buenos Aires. By that time, cattle that had 
escaped nearly 50 years earlier had bred and started to 
form large herds in the pampas. Horsemen rounded up 
the cattle, and by the early 18th century an important 
beef and leather industry was flourishing. The ability 
to salt beef and, by the mid-19th century, to refrigerate 
it ensured that the Argentine and Uruguayan economy 
would be dominated by the beef industry. 

The men who rounded up the cattle and wild horses 
were well known for their skills of horsemanship and 
their ability to live in the pampas and in Patagonia, in 
southern Argentina, and Chile. They gained a reputa¬ 
tion for being fearless and tough, but also for maintain¬ 
ing feuds and being cruel in fighting. Unlike the North 
American cowboy who tended to be of Spanish or British 
stock, the gauchos came from a variety of backgrounds. 
Some were of Spanish descent, but most were mestizos 
(of mixed European and Indian descent). There were 
also numbers of black—descendants of African slaves 
brought to the Americas—and mulattos (of mixed black 
and European ancestry). 

As with the North American cowboys, gauchos 
rode and fought prodigiously. They used the lasso, the 
curved knife, and also the boledoras (or holas). This 
last weapon was a leather cord that had three iron or 
stone balls sewn into it. It was thrown at the legs of an 
animal and, entwining itself quickly, would bring the 
creature to the ground. Gauchos also had a character¬ 
istic dress—with a broad sombrero, a shirt, wide trou¬ 
sers known as bombachas, tied at the ankles, and tight- 
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fitting leather boots. In cold weather they would wear 
a woolen poncho that was either a quiet sandy color 
or very brightly colored wool. During the 1850s, many 
gauchos in Entre Rios wore red to show their support 
for their local leader, Urquiza. On his saddle a gaucho 
would often carry a rolled blanket. 

When not riding with the cattle, gauchos lived in 
small mud huts, where families slept on piles of hides. 
Most were nominally Roman Catholic, although their 
religious beliefs tended to include local superstitions. 
As with their North American counterparts, they would 
spend much of their spare time drinking, gambling, 
playing the guitar (or later the accordion), and singing 
about their exploits or those of other gauchos. They 
generally ate beef and drank yerba mate, a local herbal 
drink consumed communally. 

During the 1820s much of the land of Argen¬ 
tina was taken over by a small number of pastoral- 
ists and speculators who formed massive estancias. 
This resulted in the gauchos becoming employees of 
these cattle barons, to whom they were unswervingly 
loyal. A few of these men became caudillos or war¬ 
lords controlling provinces and influencing national 
politics in both Uruguay and Argentina. During the 
fighting between the Unitarists (based in Buenos Aires 
and believing in a strongly centralized government) 
and the Federalists (who wanted regional autonomy), 
the gauchos supported the latter. Led by men like 
Urquiza, they earned a reputation for being fearless 
in battle and utterly ruthless to their opponents, espe¬ 
cially after the massacres that followed the capture of 
Quinteros in 1858. 

Gradually, the regional leaders began to lose their influ¬ 
ence, and the murder of Urquiza in 1870 marked the end 
of the political influence of the gauchos. The importance 
of the railways that began to cover much of northern and 
central Argentina also helped erode their economic power. 
Some were able to continue as farmhands, while others 
moved to the cities. In Uruguay, the role of the gaucho in 
politics had ended five years earlier than in Argentina with 
the end of the cycle of wars for control of the country. 
However, they remained an important part of Uruguayan 
life into the 20th century. In both Chilean and Argentine 
Patagonia, gauchos remained until the early 20th century, 
but never as the political or military force they had been 
farther north. 

Many people had a long-time fascination with gau¬ 
chos, and Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, in Facundo 
(1845), subtitled Life in the Argentine Republic in the 
Days of the Tyrants; or, Civilization and Barbarism, 
wrote one of the few detailed accounts about gauchos 


when they were at the height of their political power. 
As with the North American cowboys, it was just as 
the gauchos began to lose their importance that books 
on them started to be published. La literatura gauch- 
esca became popular with Estanislao del Campo’s epic 
Fausto (1866) and Jose Hernandez’s epic poem El gau¬ 
cho Martin Fierro (1872). Some gaucho ballads and 
folk stories were also recorded and published, and in 
Uruguay books by Javier de Viana and Carlos Reyes 
became popular. One of the most famous novels was 
Ricardo Giiiraldes’ Don Segundo Sombra (1926). 

There are still many traces of gauchos in Argenti¬ 
na, Uruguay, and Chilean Patagonia, and gaucho-style 
leatherwork can be seen in all three countries, as well 
as in southern Paraguay and parts of Brazil. In Calle 
Florida in Buenos Aires, expensive restaurants special¬ 
izing in beef have people dressed as traditional gauchos, 
and the Museo del Gaucho y de la Moneda (Museum 
of Gauchos and Money) in Montevideo is popular with 
many tourists. There are also some estancias in Argen¬ 
tina and Uruguay that allow tourists to experience a 
small part of the gaucho life and culture. 

See also Uruguay, creation of. 
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German unification, wars of 

The period between 1864 and 1871 saw three wars that 
resulted in the unification of Germany. In essence, this 
period saw the formation of a German state under the 
influence of Prussia, guided by its chief minister, Otto 
von Bismarck. Prussia had put itself in a good position 
to lead Germany. The German Zollverein, or Customs 
Union, that broke down physical and financial barriers 
had been formed in 1819. By 1842, under Prussian lead¬ 
ership, it included most of central and northern Ger¬ 
many. Its rival, Austria, was kept out on the grounds 
that the bulk of its empire was non-German and outside 
the traditional borders of The Holy Roman Empire and 
its successor, the German Confederation. In addition, 
Prussia had gained millions of new German subjects by 
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the Congress of Vienna in return for giving up some of 
its Polish subjects; it received much of Saxony, much of 
the Rhineland and Westphalia, and dominated north¬ 
ern and western Germany. It had the effect of turning 
Prussia into a German state. In Bismarck, appointed in 
1862, it had a practitioner of power politics who could 
gauge the attitude of his opponents and take advantage 
of opportunities. 

It was unlucky that neither of Germany’s neigh¬ 
bors, France nor Russia, would welcome a united Ger¬ 
many and might combine to stop it. Bismarck secured 
the acquiescence of Russia by providing assistance to 
Russia when it put down Polish disturbances in 1863. 
Moreover, he promised Russia that he would aid them 
in future Polish-related problems, thereby gaining a 
secure eastern front and the avoidance of a two-front 
conflict. Bismarck had as his goal the expansion of 
Prussia. If this resulted in the unification of Germany, 
it would be a positive by-product. The two obstacles 
were Austria and France. Although polyglot in compo¬ 
sition, Austria’s ruling dynasty had held the position of 
emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, the precursor of 
the German Confederation between 1438 and 1806. 
France had benefited from the disunity of Germany for 
over three centuries. 

THE FIRST WAR 

The first of the three wars was over the provinces of 
Schleswig and Holstein. The provinces that were either 
German in composition, as in the case of the Holstein, 
or partly German, as in the case of Schleswig, were 
united to Denmark by family inheritance through the 
house of Oldenburg, With the impending end of the 
direct male line of the crown of Denmark, the Ger¬ 
man Confederation claimed the two duchies. Denmark 
promised to respect the political independence of the 
two duchies. This agreement was violated in Novem¬ 
ber 1863, when the new king, Christian IX, accepted 
a constitution that included the incorporation of the 
northern mixed population duchy of Schleswig into 
Denmark proper. When Denmark refused to cancel 
this act, Austria and Prussia as representatives of the 
Confederation, declared war. 

The Austrians, geographically separated from 
Schleswig-Holstein, would have been content to allow 
the duchies to remain tied to the crown of Denmark by 
a personal union. Bismarck, however, was determined 
to add the duchies by one means or another. Denmark, 
certain that the powers would aid her, refused. War 
resulted. The Jutland Peninsula was occupied between 
January and April 1864. After an attempt at media¬ 


tion by the Great Powers between April and June 
1864 failed, hostilities were renewed. Bismarck made 
some vague hints to Napoleon III of compensation, 
perhaps in Belgium or Luxembourg, to secure French 
neutrality. Britain, under a liberal Whig administra¬ 
tion, was sympathetic to German nationalist feeling, 
and Russia’s neutrality had already been secured. 
Therefore, hostilities were renewed, and by fall much 
of the Jutland Peninsula had been occupied and the 
major Danish island of Funen had been threatened. 
Denmark’s position was such that it was forced to sign 
the Treaty of Gastein. As a result, Austria administered 
Holstein, and Prussia controlled Schleswig on behalf 
of the German Confederation. 

WAR BETWEEN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 

It was nearly inevitable that conflict would then occur 
between Austria and Prussia. Austria had nothing to 
gain by keeping Holstein separated from Austria by 
central and northern Germany, while Prussia could 
annex Schleswig-Holstein to connect Prussian Branden¬ 
burg with its Rhenish possession. When Austria pro¬ 
posed that the provinces be returned to the legitimate 
heir of the senior cadet line of the house of Denmark, 
Bismarck said this was a violation of the Treaty of Gas¬ 
tein and sent troops into Holstein. Austria, supported 
by the majority of members of the German Confedera¬ 
tion, declared war on June 1, 1866. 

The Austrians at the time were distracted by a 
domestic crisis with the Hungarians and started the 
war at a disadvantage. Bismarck had concluded a trea¬ 
ty with Italy on April 8, 1866, in which Italy agreed 
to participate on the side of Prussia should war occur 
within three months. In return, Italy was to receive 
Austria-administered Venetia. Once again, Bismarck 
secured the neutrality of France through vague prom¬ 
ises of compensation after the wary Napoleon III indi¬ 
cated that he would like to annex Rhenish Hesse, the 
fortress of Mainz, Luxembourg, the Saar, and parts of 
Belgium. Bismarck rejected those demands and saved 
them for future reference in case of need of French 
assistance or neutrality. The Austro-Prussian War is 
often called the Seven Weeks’ War because of its dura¬ 
tion. Prussia had superiority in spite of its inferiority 
of population. 

Since 1862 the Prussians had been updating their 
military. They had developed military training and tac¬ 
tics involving quick flanking pincer movements. As a 
result, in spite of opposition from German states such 
as Hanover, Bavaria, Baden, Hesse, Wurttemberg, Sax¬ 
ony, and others, the Prussian armies advanced very 
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quickly. They defeated the Hanover army at Langen- 
salza on June 29 and occupied Nuremberg and north¬ 
ern Bavaria by July 1. 

In the meantime, Prussian armies occupied Hesse- 
Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfurt. The decisive action 
came in July. Since Austria had sent some of its army 
to meet the Italians, whom they defeated at the Battle 
of Custozza on June 24, and some troops remained 
in Hungary, a way was opened for a Prussian thrust 
to the capital of Vienna. Therefore, in von Moltke’s 
plan, three Prussian armies advanced from Saxony 
and Silesia into Bohemia. The Austrian commander 
general von Benedek took up a position at Koniggratz 
(known as Sadowa in Czech), where on July 3 he 
was attacked by the united first and second Prussian 
armies. They were joined by the Prussian third army 
under the crown prince, which turned the tide of bat¬ 
tle. This intervention ended with an Austrian rout and 
an opening to Vienna. The war ended, although the 
peace agreement at Nikolsburg was not signed until 
July 26. 

AFTER THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR 

The consequences of the Austrian defeat were greater 
for the German Confederation than for Austria. Aus¬ 
tria had to pay a war indemnity, cede Venetia to Italy 
and Holstein to Prussia. Henceforth, Austria was to be 
excluded from German affairs. The German Confed¬ 
eration paid a heavier price. Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, 
Nassau, and Frankfurt were directly annexed to Prus¬ 
sia. This had the effect of connecting all of Prussia’s 
possessions in northern and western Germany. Prussia 
now composed more than half of Germany. 

There were other consequences of the Seven 
Weeks’ War in terms of German unification. The old 
German Confederation was replaced by the North 
German Confederation of all German territory north 
of the Main. The four states south of the Main (Baden, 
Bavaria, grand ducal Hesse, and Wurttemberg) could 
form a South German Confederation. They had sided 
against Prussia, but escaped punishment except for a 
reduced war indemnity and an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Prussia. The southern states consented 
to Prussian troops being introduced into the military 
fortifications after Bismarck revealed Napoleonic 
demands. 

The North German Confederation included the 
kingdom of Saxony, the former Hanseatic cities of 
Bremen, Liibeck, and Hamburg, the grand duchy 
of Brunswick, Mecklenberg, Oldenberg, and 13 
other duchies and principalities. The North German 


Confederation was arranged so that Prussia dominat¬ 
ed. To further emphasize this, the presidency of the 
confederation was given to the king of Prussia, and 
the direction of the affairs of the confederation was 
placed in the hands of a chancellor, in this case, Bis¬ 
marck. The authority of the confederation extended 
to foreign policy, the army, and economic affairs. The 
constitution of the confederation established a uni¬ 
fied commonweal in criminal justice, economic, and 
judicial affairs. 

The laws of the North German Reich were to 
have precedence over the laws of the states. The states 
could maintain their own administrative system, edu¬ 
cational affairs, and church affairs. Although the 
upper house, or Reichstag, gave each state one vote, 
the lower house, the Bundesrat, based on universal 
male franchise, was controlled by Prussia, with its 
greater population. Also, the Bundesrat had the right 
with the approval of the president (king of Prussia) 
to dissolve the Reichstag. He semi-coerced the South 
German states into closer association by saying that 
a new customs union that would replace the Zollver- 
ein had to be operated through a customs-parliament 
that met in Berlin. Not wishing to forfeit the large 
market, the South German states entered into the 
new custom-parliament that had equal representation 
from the South German states and the North German 
Confederation. 

The South German confederation that might have 
served as a partial obstacle to further unification never 
materialized, as Baden and Wurttemberg were not will¬ 
ing to put themselves under Bavarian leadership. Much 
of the reason for this was a perceived loss of power 
against Bavaria, which had over half of the population 
of the South German states. The next few years, from 
1867 to 1870, Bismarck used to firm up support both 
within and without. 

PRELUDE TO WAR WITH FRANCE 

French demands for parts of southern Germany and 
also Luxembourg had been put in writing. This, when 
disseminated, stirred up nationalism throughout Ger¬ 
many, including in the South German states. The French 
demands upon Belgium alienated the British, who con¬ 
sidered themselves the protector of Belgium. Austria 
was alienated from France when Bismarck leaked the 
negotiations with France prior to the Austro-Prussian 
War. Italy would not support France as long as French 
troops remained in Rome. Russia was already bound to 
Prussia by the 1863 agreement. The immediate cause of 
the third war that led to German reunification was the 
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succession to the throne of Spain after a revolution had 
ejected its previous occupant. The Spaniards asked a 
member of the Catholic branch of the Hohenzollern 
(the Prussian royal family) to accept the appointment 
of a constitutional king of Spain. This proposal caused 
great indignation in France, which threatened war if a 
Hohenzollern accepted the throne. The French felt that 
Hohenzollern princes in Spain and Germany would 
put them in a vise. 

After some weeks of hesitation, the Hohenzollern 
prince Leopold withdrew his candidacy. It appeared 
that after several years of diplomatic setbacks, the 
French had gained a victory. However, a feeling devel¬ 
oped that the renunciation was not enough. They sent 
their ambassador to Prussia to the town of Ems, where 
the Prussian king William I was taking the waters. 
The ambassador asked William to guarantee that he 
would never again permit the Hohenzollern to seek 
the throne. The king refused to undertake such a task. 
He then sent a telegram to Bismarck describing the 
incident. This famous Ems Telegram was edited and 
abbreviated by Bismarck so that it appeared that the 
French ambassador had been brusque to the point of 
insult to the Prussian king, while the Prussian king 
had been equally short to the point of offense to the 
French ambassador. The message was then published 
in an abbreviated form. Public opinion in both coun¬ 
tries was incensed. The French declared war on July 
15, 1870. 

THE THIRD WAR 

Although the Prussians and the French appeared equal, 
Prussia had certain advantages. First, the French mili¬ 
tary was still somewhat demoralized from its ill-starred 
adventure in Mexico between 1863 and 1867. Second, 
parts of the French army were tied down in parts of 
Indochina and Algeria, where they were busily estab¬ 
lishing the French overseas empire. Finally, the Prussians 
ultimately had an advantage in manpower. The South 
German states had to recognize the stipulations of their 
offensive and defensive alliances with Prussia that put 
their forces under Prussian command in the event of 
war. The Prussians could also count on the manpower 
of the North German Confederation in addition to their 
own. Altogether, there was an army of a unified Ger¬ 
many of 1.2 million as opposed to a French army of 
500,000, some of whom were overseas. 

The Prussians immediately acted upon prearranged 
battle plans. Three armies were immediately formed for 
the purpose of invading French territories from three 
separate directions. General Steinmetz advanced from 


the Moselle, Prince Frederick Charles from the Palati¬ 
nate to Metz, and the crown prince from the upper 
Rhine to Strasbourg. The war was fought in two phases; 
July-September and September-February. At first, events 
went well for the French. They advanced into the Saar 
district in late July 1870 and won a small victory. So con¬ 
fidant were they of victory that they drew up plans for a 
partition of Prussia and a redistribution of the coal-rich 
Saar district. 

They would soon be disillusioned as Prussia/Ger- 
many scored a number of victories in August. On 
August 4 and August 6 the crown prince won victories 
over Marshal MacMahon at the Battles of Weissen- 
burg and Worth and forced him to evacuate Alsace. 
Strasbourg, the capital of Alsace, fell by the end of the 
month. The Germans also advanced into Lorraine and 
approached its capital of Nancy. Two other German 
armies surrounded the troops of Marshal Bazaine at 
the key city of Metz and at bloody battles at Vionville 
and Gravelotte on August 16 and August 18 repulsed 
the attempts of the French to break out of the ring. 
When Marshal MacMahon attempted to get around 
the German north flank to relieve Bazaine at Metz, 
he discovered the road was already closed. When he 
attempted to break through against superior num¬ 
bers of troops, he was decisively defeated at Sedan on 
September 1 and surrendered together with his army 
and the emperor on September 2. The war continued 
for another five months, but the French Empire fell. 
The French request for an armistice was not accepted, 
due to their unwillingness to surrender Strasbourg, 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun. The main German army then 
advanced against Paris, and the main fortresses of 
Metz and Verdun fell in September and Strasbourg in 
October. The last frontier fortress, Belfort, fell in mid- 
February 1871. 

In the meantime, Paris was besieged between late 
September and late January 1871, and most of northern 
France was the scene of battles. The attempt by French 
troops from the north and the Loire Valley to relieve 
Paris failed, and ultimately it too fell on January 28, 
1871. The last remaining efficient army of the French 
was pushed into Switzerland, where it was interned early 
in February 1871. 

A preliminary peace was signed on February 26. 
The official treaty that ended the war was the Treaty of 
Frankfurt, on May 10, 1871. In its provisions, Alsace, 
northern Lorraine, and the city of Metz were ceded 
to Germany. (After the final formation of the German 
Empire, Alsace-Lorraine became a common province 
of the empire.) Moreover, France had to pay 5 mil- 
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lion francs in war indemnity. German troops occupied 
central and southern Lorraine until the indemnity was 
paid (in 1875). German troops occupied Paris until 
the Treaty of Frankfurt was approved by the national 
assembly in May 1871. 

END RESULTS 

The most important result of the Franco-Prussian 
War was the unification of Germany. The feeling of 
nationalism that swept Germany in the wake of the 
war led the South German states into negotiations. 
After some special concessions, especially by Bavaria, 
which retained the right to control its own army in 
times of peace, the South German states entered the 
confederation. After further maneuvers by Bismarck, 
the question of a new German Empire led by the king 
of Prussia, first by the king of Bavaria and then by 
a delegation from the North German Confederation, 
was presented. Upon acceptance on January 18, 1871, 
the king of Prussia became German emperor. This last 
title took the place of emperor of Germany in defer¬ 
ence to German dynasties that did not wish to be offi¬ 
cially subordinated to the Hohenzollerns. 

The constitution that covered the old North 
German Confederation plus the South German states 
plus Alsace-Lorraine was adopted on April 14, 1871. 
The form of government adopted by this new state 
closely reflected the government of the North Ger¬ 
man Confederation, with special concessions to the 
South German states, such as control of posts and 
telegraphs and the right to post taxes on beer and 
brandy. The new state automatically became the 
strongest state in Europe due to its army and its man¬ 
ufacturing base. 

See also Italian nationalism/unification. 
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German Zollverein 

The establishment of the Deutscher Zollverein (Ger¬ 
man Customs Union) was an important step toward 
the goals of industrializing and unifying Germany. The 
German states, numbering more than 300 principali¬ 
ties, were bound together in the loosely federated Holy 
Roman Empire. After the 1815 Congress of Vienna, 
the Federated League of States, consisting of 39 states 
with different systems, made German unification dif¬ 
ficult. The eventual rise of Pan-Germanism, along with 
the Zollverein, facilitated progress toward unity. 

Even Prussia, Germany’s most powerful state, had 
67 tariff systems. In all of Germany, there were three 
currency systems. There were many border check¬ 
points, numerous units of measurement, and differ¬ 
ent customs laws. The pioneering idea of economic 
unification came from Prussia, which did away with 
internal tariffs and established free trade throughout 
its scattered territories in 1818. The internal customs 
boundaries of different Prussian provinces became a 
thing of the past, with one uniform tariff against non- 
Prussian countries. 

Prussian efforts at economic integration were such 
a success that they were replicated by other German 
states. Moreover, the Customs Union of Prussia could 
protect local industries against a flood of imported Brit¬ 
ish goods. The two main Prussian export items, corn 
and linen, had been affected by British policy, and the 
1818 union made these easier to sell. Anhalt, Schwarz- 
burg Sondershausen, and Hessen-Darmstadt joined the 
Prussian Union in 1828. 

Two other units joined up independently of the 
Prussian Union, as they did not want to be under 
Prussian authority. Saxony, the Thuringian statelets, 
Hessen-Kassel, Nassau, Frankfurt, Hannover, Braun¬ 
schweig, and Oldenburg established the Central Ger¬ 
man Customs Union in 1828, and after five years in 
the south, the Bavarian-Wuerttembergian Customs 
Union was founded. All three unions integrated them¬ 
selves into a Zollverein in 1834 to reap the obvious 
economic benefits. The custom barriers were no longer 
in place, and a uniform tariff was applied to states out¬ 
side the Zollverein. Goods coming from outside were 
taxed on a joint account of the member states and the 
proceeds were divided. The introduction of a uniform 
currency, the Vereinsthaler, standardized the different 
currencies. 

The Zollverein consisted of 17 states and repre¬ 
sented a population of about 26 million people. Its 
considerable size resulted in the growth of industries 
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with the application of a free-trade policy. The Customs 
Union also witnessed the lessening of Austrian influ¬ 
ence and the gradual dominance of Prussia, facilitating 
the task of unification afterward. Economic leadership 
of Prussia would soon challenge Austria’s presidency 
in the German Confederation. Austria, along with the 
two Mecklenburgs and Hanseatic towns, had remained 
outside the Zollverein, but Baden and Nassau joined in 
1836. After six years, Braunschweig and Luxemburg 
also became members of the Customs Union. In 1835 
the German railroads opened in Bavaria, and econo¬ 
mist Georg Friedrich List planned railways across the 
whole of Germany. He had rejected the idea of dip¬ 
lomatic missions or bilateral treaties with European 
countries. Prussia signed commercial treaties with 
Britain, France, and Belgium, making the Zollverein 
even more powerful. 

The railroads connecting Cologne in Prussia with 
Antwerp in Belgium were completed in 1843, and the 
next year the two states signed a trade agreement. By 
1848-49 there were 3,000 miles of railway lines in 
Prussia. In 1851 Hanover and Oldenburg joined the 
Customs Union. The Deutscher Handlestag (the nation¬ 
al chamber of commerce) was established in 1861 at the 
request of German economists, who were clamoring for 
greater economic unification. The Zollverein was dis¬ 
solved as the southern German states supported Austria 
in the Austro-Prussian War of 1866. 

The next year it was established again with no indi¬ 
vidual state having veto power. The constitution of 
the renewed Zollverein established the Zollbundesrat (the 
Federal Council of Customs) consisting of emissaries of 
individual rulers and an elected Zollparlament (Customs 
Parliament). Prussian dominance was significant, and 
other German states wanted to join. Schleswig-Holstein, 
Kausenburg, and Mecklenburg became members in 
1868. The regulations of Zollverein became part of 
the laws of the newly created German nation. Alsace- 
Lorraine, taken from France after the victory in 1870s 
Franco-Prussian War, joined the Customs Union in 
1872. The Hanseatic cities followed suit in 1888. 

The dominance of Prussia made German unifica¬ 
tion inevitable. Liberating the German states from the 
oppressive burden of numerous tariffs and taxes, the 
Zollverein paved the way for economic transformation 
of the German Empire. 

See also Bismarck, Otto von; German Unification, 
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Gilded Age 

Named after an 1873 novel by Mark Twain and Charles 
Dudley Warner, this era of growth and excess follow¬ 
ing the American Civil War would more than live 
up to the authors’ sarcasm. As American industry and 
agriculture began to outpace European competition, 
some entrepreneurs and corporate leaders became very 
wealthy, while the gap between rich and poor widened 
dramatically. Lavish public displays of self-indulgence 
by a small but growing number of newly rich Ameri¬ 
cans provided the “gilding” for this time of great social 
and political conflict. 

THE “GILDED” ECONOMY 

Although the late 19th century was a time of simmer¬ 
ing worldwide economic distress that regularly erupted 
into panics and recessions, the United States, having 
overcome the single greatest challenge to its potential 
power, grew enormously during the years after the Civil 
War. The seeds were planted during the war when Union 
president Abraham Lincoln and Congress encouraged 
western agriculture, set in motion the long-anticipated 
transcontinental railroad project, and awarded lucra¬ 
tive contracts to suppliers of war materials. 

Historians call the post-Civil War era an age of 
“incorporation.” Previously, the industrial economy 
had been localized, mostly hiring nearby workers and 
serving local or regional customers. Now, new kinds 
of businesses and businessmen were creating national 
combinations of financial and industrial power. The 
corporation was a business model designed to be a 
faceless entity within which individual capitalists could 
make products and accrue wealth without fear of per¬ 
sonal liability. The corporate structure was the engine 
that propelled the enormous growth of railroads, steel, 
meat-packing, and petroleum. 

Few of these new industrialists were “faceless” for 
very long. Economic uncertainty made it possible for 
the bravest (or most ruthless) entrepreneurs to impose 
order on important industries by squeezing out small¬ 
er players and creating huge new combines, or trusts. 
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Especially in California, railroad barons, including 
Leland Stanford and Collis P. Huntington, used cut¬ 
throat tactics to dominate the most favorable routes, 
raising shipping rates once they had achieved control. 
In the 1870s midwesterner John D. Rockefeller cre¬ 
ated Standard Oil, gaining 90 percent control of the 
oil business and making a fortune even before the rise 
of the automobile. Scots-born Andrew Carnegie had 
successful careers in telegraphy and railroads before 
turning Pittsburgh into the world’s steel capital and 
becoming one of the world’s richest men. 

Carnegie gave away all his millions before he died 
in 1919, and Rockefeller was also an important bene¬ 
factor. But many of the new capitalist class were less 
modest. As the railroad Vanderbilts and others built 
luxurious summer homes in Newport, Rhode Island, 
and Carnegie’s chief lieutenant, Henry Frick, built vir¬ 
tual palaces in Pittsburgh and (later) on New York’s 
Fifth Avenue, the gilded gap between rich and poor 
became more obvious. The new industrialists’ gaudy 
parties and spending sprees were covered in breathless 
detail by American newspapers. 

Meanwhile, the urban middle class was growing. 
Industrialists created large organizations staffed by 
middle managers and served by engineers, lawyers, 
accountants, and other rising professionals. But for 
industrial laborers, whether skilled or unskilled, pros¬ 
pects were bleaker. 

GIFDED AGE POLITICS 

Historians still disagree whether the business leaders of 
the Gilded Age were rapacious robber barons or admi¬ 
rable captains of industry. In either case, those building 
mighty industries took full advantage of the political 
and social attitudes of their era to amass enormous for¬ 
tunes and wield great power. 

In a time of weak federal power, with Congress 
closely divided between Republicans and Democrats 
(although Republicans dominated the presidency), there 
were few legal barriers to the creation of great wealth by 
any means necessary. Railroad interests (already owing 
much of their success to huge federal land grants and 
other valuable concessions) were particularly known 
for making deals, legal and illegal, with federal, state, 
and local officials. There was no corporate income tax, 
no meaningful regulation of stock transactions, and no 
barriers to monopolistic vertical trusts. Someone like 
Rockefeller could control every aspect of his business, 
from owning oil-rich properties to pumping oil out of 
the ground to selling Standard Oil’s distinctive red cans 
to retail customers. Not until 1890 did Congress pass 


the Sherman Antitrust Act, a weak but groundbreak¬ 
ing attempt to make the most blatantly brazen business 
practices punishable by fines and prison terms. 

The era’s general lack of regulation was part of the 
larger ideology of laissez-faire, the idea that only an 
economic system free from governmental interference 
could build wealth, social order, and national success. 
Dating back to the 18th-century writings of British 
economist Adam Smith, laissez-faire in the Gilded Age 
found a strong philosophical ally in the new creed of 
Social Darwinism. 

Social Darwinism arose in Britain, where writer 
Herbert Spencer, among others, developed a sociologi¬ 
cal theory based on Charles Darwin’s pathbreaking 
1859 theory of evolution. Darwin’s was a biological 
study of the origins, development, distribution, and 
extinction of living organisms over many millions of 
years. Social Darwinism, led in the United States by 
William Graham Sumner, a Yale University professor, 
applied Darwin’s discoveries and theories to the exist¬ 
ing social and economic order. 

Sumner and others discovered that Darwin’s laws 
exactly validated what was happening in industrial 
societies like those of the United States and Britain. 
Inequality was a law of nature. Those who succeeded 
were nature’s fittest; those who failed or fell behind 
proved that only the strongest could or should sur¬ 
vive. Helping the poor was a fool’s game. “While 
the law may be sometimes hard for the individual, 
it is best for the race,” said Carnegie. “Nature’s cure 
for most social and political diseases is better than 
man’s,” declared the president of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. Survival of the fittest, wrote Rockefeller, is “a 
law of nature and a law of God.” 

Social Darwinism and laissez faire worked in tan¬ 
dem to diminish worker power and autonomy. A labor¬ 
er, the era’s ideology maintained, was free to sell his 
(or her) services to the highest bidder, but not free to 
join with other workers to demand from employers or 
government protection and improvement of their con¬ 
ditions. By the 1880s the U.S. Supreme Court, in the 
name of economic liberty of contract, was regularly 
striking down efforts to raise wages, limit work hours, 
abolish sweatshops, and form unions. 

GILDED AGE OPPONENTS 

People who worked for or depended on the new 
industrial system did not meekly resign themselves to 
the insecurity and cruelty of industrial labor. The era 
was beset by strikes, riots, and political radicalization 
among workers even before unprecedented tides of new 
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immigrants began arriving in the 1880s. Farmers and 
laborers in the predominantly agricultural West and 
South agitated against exploitative railroads and con¬ 
demned currency and trade policies that kept them in 
debt. 

The Gilded Age’s first major upheaval was the Great 
Railroad Strike that erupted in 1877, the fourth year of 
a major recession. Starting that July in Baltimore, where 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Company had imposed a 
10 percent pay cut on workers, the strike spread to rail 
yards across the nation. It was the first coast-to-coast 
strike in U.S. history. At first, the strikers were hailed by 
other workers and local people also fed up with railroad 
practices. But President Rutherford B. Hayes, provoked 
by some acts of worker violence, soon called out federal 
troops to protect railroad property. A hundred people, 
mostly strikers, died. Government intervention against 
workers on behalf of corporations became a hallmark 
of Gilded Age labor relations. 

An 1886 strike against Chicago’s McCormick 
Reaper Company also resulted in bloodshed and fears 
of mounting social disorder blamed on anarchist ideas 
percolating out of Europe. At Haymarket Square, where 
workers were protesting police violence that had killed 
four McCormick strikers, a bomb exploded, killing a 
policeman. Police raided radical and labor organiza¬ 
tions and arrested eight anarchists. On little evidence, all 
eight, including six German and one English immigrant, 
were convicted of the bombing, and four were hanged. 
Five months later in New York, the Statue of Liberty, 
France’s salute to the promise of American freedom, was 
ceremoniously unveiled. 

The upsurge in union militancy was accompanied 
by a rising tide of local and national political organiz¬ 
ing. The relatively egalitarian Knights of Labor played 
major roles in the railroad and McCormick strikes, but 
lost ground to the better organized American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor (AFL), founded in 1886 and focused on 
achieving the eight-hour day. Traditional farmer orga¬ 
nizations, like the Grange, became more outspoken. 
In the 1880s the Greenback-Labor Party twice fielded 
presidential candidates in an effort to change monetary 
policies unfavorable to farmers. It was a precursor to 
populism’s Peoples Party a few years later. 

GILDED AGE CRITICS 

Even people like William Graham Sumner, America’s 
apostle of Social Darwinism, knew that much was 
amiss in his society. Although opposed to government 
meddling, Sumner was a moralist who distinguished 
between honest and productive capitalists, who used 


their power for greater good, and plutocrats who cor¬ 
ruptly worked the political system to steal special privi¬ 
leges for themselves. Other critics of his era were ready 
to go much farther. These included social observers with 
alternate political agendas, critics who zeroed in on spe¬ 
cific examples of corruption and injustice, and a host 
of utopian writers, many of whom imagined perfected 
societies in which people and their marvelous machines 
always behaved properly. 

Henry George was a California newspaper editor 
who lost his labor-union-backed bid to become New 
York City’s mayor in 1886. In a best-selling book, Prog¬ 
ress and Poverty, first published in 1879, George laid 
out a plan he called the “single tax.” This tax on land, 
George believed, would assure that all Americans could 
own some land by preventing the wealthy and powerful 
from buying up too much property. It was a sort of free- 
soil promise for urban dwellers that avoided socialistic 
solutions to the nation’s inequities. Single-tax societies 
sprang up across the nation. 

In some big city churches, ministers like Baptist 
Walter Rauschenbusch worked with labor unions to 
develop programs to aid the poor and immigrants 
with better health care, housing, and help for the 
unemployed. A counterattack on the tenets of Social 
Darwinism, this Social Gospel movement was a prede¬ 
cessor of Progressivism. 

Jacob Riis, a Danish immigrant newspaperman, 
used photography to reveal problems in Gilded Age 
society. His New York City photos and commen¬ 
tary collected in the 1890 book How the Other 
Half Lives showed successful middle-class urbanites 
what was happening to the ignored or abused “other 
half”—unwashed, untutored, miserable, and much 
to the consternation of the comfortable middle class, 
possibly ready to rise up in anger. 

The Gilded Age brought forth a torrent of utopian 
fiction, foreseeing battles between rich and poor ending 
in social cataclysm or even America’s total destruction. 
The most influential and positive of the Utopians was 
Edward Bellamy, a Massachusetts writer, whose best¬ 
selling Looking Backward: 2000-1887 came out in 
1888. Awaking in a perfectly clean, calm, and prosper¬ 
ous Boston, Bellamy’s hero learns how America over¬ 
came the evils it was experiencing in the 19th century 
by introducing marvelous new machines and assuring 
all citizens enough of what they need and work tailored 
to their abilities. Bellamy Societies sprang up across the 
country as people argued the merits of his vision. 

Although there is some dispute about when the 
Gilded Age ended, the depression of 1893-97, the emer- 
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gence of Progressivism, and the onset of World War I 
all worked to bring this historic era to an end. Some 
believe that the United States has experienced repeti¬ 
tions of the Gilded Age in the 20th century and will 
continue to do so in the 21st. But these new gilded ages 
are unlikely to reveal the same combination of upper- 
class excess, ferocious industrial growth, government 
inertia, and worker/farmer anger that produced the era 
satirized by Mark Twain. 
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Gladstone, William 

(1809-1898) British prime minister and reformer 

William Ewart Gladstone, one of the dominant prime 
ministers in British history, was born in Liverpool, 
England, on December 29, 1809. Although his legacy 
is as a great Liberal reformer, he began his career as 
a Tory member of Parliament for Newark in Decem¬ 
ber 1832. The year 1832 was important because it wit¬ 
nessed the passage of the Great Reform Bill of 1832, a 
first and historic step to enfranchise a larger segment of 
the British population. Before this, members of Parlia¬ 
ment were often chosen by corrupt lords or magnates, 
which guaranteed the election of members handpicked 
by the influential local political power. The passage of 
successive Reform Bills in the 19th century is consid¬ 
ered to have been the main reason that Britain missed 
the tides of revolution that swept through Europe dur¬ 
ing the same period. 

For a man who would be a Liberal standard-bearer, 
Gladstone’s first speeches, which marked him as a great 
orator, were in favor of slavery, at a time when William Wil- 
berforce was attempting to have the institution banned. 
While author Philip Magnus says Gladstone was opposed 
to the actual institution of slavery, he was against the 


sudden abolishment of slavery without due planning. 
Otherwise, in Gladstone’s words, emancipation from 
slavery would be “more fleeting than a shadow and more 
empty than a name.” In spite of Gladstone’s perorations, 
Wilberforce’s dream was realized. 

Gladstone’s evident parliamentary skills brought 
him to the attention of the Tory Party’s prime minis¬ 
ter Robert Peel. Two years after his maiden appear¬ 
ance in Parliament, Gladstone joined Peel’s government 
as a junior lord of the treasury and then as an under¬ 
secretary at the Colonial Office in 1835, at a time when 
British relations were becoming tangled over the impor¬ 
tation of opium from British India (then governed by 
the quasi-governmental British East India Company) 
to the Chinese Qing (Ching) dynasty. 

Peel’s overall reputation as a reformer may have 
played a role in the gradual evolution of Gladstone’s 
political view. When Peel resigned as prime minister in 
1835, Gladstone loyally followed him. In 1841, when 
Melbourne fell from power, Queen Victoria asked 
Peel to form another Tory government. In 1843 Peel 
rewarded Gladstone’s loyalty by appointing him to the 
prestigious position of president of the board of trade. 
Gladstone’s evolving liberal agenda ultimately cost him 
the support of his long-time patron, the duke of New¬ 
castle. Still, Gladstone retained his position in Peel’s 
cabinet until Lord John Russell formed a Whig govern¬ 
ment in July 1847. 

Serving under Peel, Gladstone became aware of the 
problems in Ireland and embarked on the political cause 
of home rule for Ireland that would dominate the later 
years of his political life. By the fall of Peel’s adminis¬ 
tration, Gladstone had already become a rising force 
in the Tory Party. In 1847 he became the member of 
Parliament for Oxford University, a unique indication 
of the value of Oxford to the nation. When the Tory 
George Gordon, Lord Aberdeen, formed a coalition 
government in 1852, Gladstone became chancellor of 
the exchequer. Once the Crimean War began in 1854, 
the Aberdeen government was blamed for all the mis¬ 
management that dogged the British army in the long 
and bloody struggle with Russia, which Britain fought 
as an ally of the Ottoman Empire. 

Aberdeen’s government fell in 1857, perhaps the 
last casualty of the Crimean War. Aberdeen himself 
would die in 1860. By this time, Gladstone had earned 
such a name as a competent public servant that Henry 
Temple, Lord Palmerston, the Whig who had formed 
the coalition ministry with Aberdeen, offered Gladstone 
his old position as chancellor of the exchequer in June 
1859. Taking office necessitated Gladstone giving up 
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the conservative Tory Party and joining Palmerston’s 
Liberals, as the Whigs were now being called. Oxford 
University, as Tory as it had been when it supported 
King Charles I in the English Civil War, abandoned 
Gladstone, and he was forced to take a seat as the 
Liberal member of Parliament for South Lancashire. 
When Palmerston died in 1865, Lord John Russell 
became prime minister and requested that Gladstone 
stay on at the exchequer. Moreover, Gladstone became 
leader of the Liberals in the House of Commons. 

VOICE OF PROGRESSIVISM 

On March 12, 1866, Gladstone emerged as the voice 
of progressivism in the British parliament when he 
proposed the Second Reform Bill. Although the lack 
of Conservative support doomed the bill and Russell’s 
ministry, it was clear that the time had come to extend 
the voting franchise once again. The workers in the 
factories were demanding more of a say in their gov¬ 
ernment. Meanwhile, Gladstone’s premonitions about 
Ireland were coming true. When Edward Stanley 
became prime minister in 1866, Benjamin Disraeli, 
the Conservative leader in the House of Commons, 
also realized that another reform bill had become a 
political necessity. Together, in a rare display of parti¬ 
san unity, the two future political rivals joined forces 
and mustered enough votes to pass the Second Reform 
Bill in 1867. 

In the same year the Conservatives were defeated 
in the general elections and Gladstone became prime 
minister. While the Reform Bill opened the franchise far 
wider, it nevertheless still left open the voting system 
for abuse. In 1872 Gladstone passed the Ballot Act to 
ensure secret, safe, voting. 

In 1874 Disraeli became the new prime minister, 
inaugurating the fascinating political situation where 
the two most powerful and astute politicians of their 
day took turns holding the office of prime minister. It 
was also a time of epochal change for Britain, for from 
this time on the events of its growing empire took per¬ 
haps even greater involvement of its government than 
the affairs at home which had previously commanded 
all the talents of Gladstone and Disraeli. 

In 1875 the Christian subjects of the Ottoman 
Empire rebelled against Turkish rule. Sultan Abdul 
Aziz began a reign of terror, killing thousands of men, 
women, and children. The rebellion ultimately led to 
Russian intervention on the side of the Christian Slavs. 
Gladstone, motivated by reports of the slaughter, 
wrote his Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the 
East in 1876. As Russian troops swept down the Bal¬ 


kans, Disraeli, as prime minister, deployed the British 
Mediterranean Fleet off Constantinople. War between 
the Russians and Great Britain was finally averted 
when Chancellor Otto von Bismarck chaired the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878 to effect a diplomatic 
solution to the Balkan crisis. 

In 1880 Parliament was dissolved by Disraeli in 
March. Disraeli, thinking he could score an impres¬ 
sive political triumph, lost the general election, and 
Gladstone was returned to office as prime minister. 
While reversing Disraeli’s stern policy toward the Turks, 
Gladstone found himself increasingly embroiled in 
colonial affairs, especially in southern Africa. A Brit¬ 
ish victory over the Zulus in July 1879 had made 
England the dominant power in South Africa. When 
British troops under General George Colley were 
slaughtered in the Battle of Majuba Hill, instead of 
taking revenge, Gladstone granted political self-gov¬ 
ernment to the Boers in their Transvaal Republic. 
Either through advancing age or a godlike determi¬ 
nation that he alone knew what was best, Gladstone 
almost always found himself at odds with the British 
people on imperial matters. 

In 1875 Disraeli bought the controlling interests 
in the Suez Canal from the bankrupt Khedive Ismail 
of Egypt and Gladstone was later forced to send a Brit¬ 
ish expeditionary force to Egypt. Gladstone now was 
confronted with a virtual British colony in Egypt. His 
imperial involvement did not end there. Years of Egyp¬ 
tian misrule had led to a rebellion in the Sudan led by 
Muhammad Ahmad Abdullah, who called himself the 
Mahdi, the Rightly Guided One. One Egyptian expedi¬ 
tion under General William Hicks to crush the Mahdi 
ended in total defeat, and the Mahdi created a separate 
Sudanese state. 

In 1884 Gladstone sent British hero General 
Charles “Chinese” Gordon to the Sudan to evacu¬ 
ate Egyptians from the capital of Khartoum. When it 
became clear that Gordon was determined to remain 
in Khartoum, Gladstone authorized a British relief 
expedition to be sent up the Nile to Khartoum, all the 
while hoping Gordon would change his mind at the 
last moment. When the first elements of the relief force 
finally reached Khartoum in January 1885, it was clear 
that the city had fallen to the Mahdi and Gordon had 
been killed. As a result of this, Gladstone was blamed 
for the murder of Gordon, a national hero. 

Gladstone continued to pursue the policy of politi¬ 
cal reform that had been dearest to his heart. In 1886, 
riding on his new popularity among the working class, 
Gladstone was elected yet again to serve as prime 
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minister. The other issue that mattered to him was 
home rule for Ireland, an attempt to make amends for 
generations of misguided and sometimes brutal Brit¬ 
ish rule against the Irish people. On this issue, both 
the Tory Party and the conservatives of the Liberal 
Party joined forces against him, determined to pre¬ 
serve primacy for the British—and avoid any political 
autonomy for the Irish at all costs. In the general elec¬ 
tion of 1886, Gladstone’s government was defeated, 
with his advocacy of home rule for Ireland the decid¬ 
ing factor. Robert Cecil, the marquess of Salisbury, 
was given permission by Queen Victoria to form a 
government, drawn entirely from the Tory Party. 

In 1892 Gladstone was elected yet a third time to 
serve as prime minister. In 1893, his Irish home rule bill 
was finally passed in the House of Commons, by a vote 
of 307 to 267. Victory seemed near. Yet the bill still had 
to pass the House of Lords, where the alliance between 
the Tory Party and the industrial and land-owning mag¬ 
nates of Ireland opposed to home rule was firm. Oppo¬ 
sition was led by Lord Salisbury, who referred to Irish 
home rule as “this treacherous revolution.” The House 
of Lords defeated the bill by a vote of 419 to 41. 

On March 1, 1894, Gladstone addressed the House 
of Commons for the last time and resigned as prime 
minister. He died on May 19, 1898. 

See also Africa, exploration of; revolutions of 
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Gokhale, G. K. 

(1866-1915) Indian nationalist leader 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale, the founder of the Servants of 
India Society, was one of the outstanding leaders of the 
Indian freedom movement in its earlier phase. He was 
born in Kotluk in the Ratnagiri district of the Bombay 
Presidency on May 9, 1866, to Chitpavan Brahmin, 
Krishnarao and Satyabhama. His father, who had risen 


from a clerk to police personnel, sent him to an English 
school in Kolhapur. He had a prodigious memory and 
received a bachelor of arts degree from Elphinston 
College in Bombay (now Mumbai) at the young age of 
18. He taught first at the New English School at Pune 
and then at Ferguson College of the Deccan Educational 
Society from 1866 to 1904. 

At the same time, Gokhale came under the influ¬ 
ence of a social reformer and judge, Mahadev Gov- 
ind Ranade, who encouraged him to write articles in 
the English weekly, the Mahratta, and later to publish 
a daily newspaper titled Jnanaprakash , where he put 
forth his moderate views on politics. He was the Sec¬ 
retary of Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, founded by Ranade 
from 1890 to 1895, and edited its journal. There was 
a disagreement with Bal Gangadhar (B. G.) Tilak, 
another notable leader, over the question of lifetime 
membership in the Deccan Educational Society. After 
Tilak’s resignation, Gokhale and Ranade established 
the Deccan Sabha in 1896, which aimed at promoting 
liberalism and moderation in Indian politics. Gokhale 
joined the Indian National Congress (INC) and was 
its joint secretary in 1895. He met Mohandas Gandhi 
in 1896 and the two developed a lifelong friendship. 
Gandhi later wrote a book titled Gokhale, My Politi¬ 
cal Guru. 

Gokhale went to London in 1898 to give evidence 
before the Welby Commission, which had been con¬ 
vened by the British parliament to look into the com¬ 
plicated question of Indian expenditure. He protested 
the draining of wealth from India and the exploitation 
of the country and severely criticized the use of Indian 
revenue to finance military operations outside India. In 
1899 he was elected to the Bombay Legislative Coun¬ 
cil and worked on famine relief, land alienation, and 
municipal government. He was elected to the Impe¬ 
rial Legislative Council in 1902, where he argued for 
granting responsible government to India and funda¬ 
mental rights to its citizens. 

In June 1905 Gokhale founded the Servants of 
India Society to promote Indian national interests by 
peaceful means. Gokhale, as a moderate politician, had 
professed loyalty to the British Empire, but at the same 
time advocated for India the type of self-government 
enjoyed in Canada and Australia. 

In 1905 there was a tremendous upsurge against 
British rule as a result of the partition of Bengal by 
Viceroy Lord Curzon. It was a time of frenetic activi¬ 
ties for Gokhale, who was elected president of the INC. 
He traveled to England in October to meet British par¬ 
liamentarians and liberals and championed the cause 
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of India with eloquence and clarity. His presidential 
address to the congress in December 1905 was a scath¬ 
ing attack on the British government and its repressive 
policy toward antipartition Indians. 

Gokhale next worked to avert a split in the INC 
between congress old guards and extremists led by 
Tilak. Moderates like Gokhale favored constitutional 
reforms, which were helped when the British govern¬ 
ment announced the Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909, 
which introduced the system of limited elections that 
pleased the Indian moderates. 

Gokhale was also concerned with the problems 
of Indians living in South Africa. On Gandhi’s invita¬ 
tion, he went there in October 1912. He also served 
as a member of the Royal Commission on the Public 
Services in 1912, where he advocated greater Indian 
representation in the upper ranks of government ser¬ 
vices, but his proposals were not carried out because 
of opposition by British members. The years of hard 
work weakened Gokhale’s health, and he died on 
February 19, 1915. Gokhale had started his life in a 
humble way and became one of the greatest leaders in 
the country’s history, thanks to his spirit of dedication, 
capability, public spirit, and selfless service. Leading 
an austere life, he was popular with his countrymen. 
It was not without reason that Gandhi regarded him 
as his preceptor. 

See also Indian Mutiny. 
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Patit Paban Mishra 

Gong (Kung), Prince 

(1833-1898) Chinese statesman 

Prince Gong was the title given to Ixin (I-hsin), sixth 
son of Emperor Daoguang (Tao-kuang) of the Qing 
(Ch’ing) dynasty and half brother of his successor, 


Emperor Xianfeng (Hsien-feng), a depraved and inept 
ruler. 

In 1853 Prince Gong was appointed Grand Coun¬ 
cilor and took responsibility for the defense of the capi¬ 
tal area as the Taiping rebels threatened. His mettle was 
put to the test in 1860 when British and French forces 
marched on Beijing (Peking) in retaliation for China’s 
reneging on the Treaty of Tianjin (Tientsin) of 1858. 
Xianfeng and his court fled the capital to Rehe (Jehol), 
where the Qing emperors had a resort palace, leaving 
Prince Gong to deal with the invaders without soldiers 
under his command and few officials to assist him. The 
British and French forces looted and then burned the 
emperor’s Summer Palace and forced Prince Gong to 
sign the Treaty of Beijing. 

This treaty confirmed the Treaty of Tianjin and in 
addition granted Britain and France the right to sta¬ 
tion permanent envoys in Beijing, the lease of Kowloon 
(adjacent to Hong Kong) to Great Britain, the opening 
of Tianjin as a treaty port, and increased the indemnity 
to both victor nations. Xianfeng abandoned himself to 
dissipation and died in Rehe in 1861, leaving the throne 
to his five-year-old son under a council of five regents 
that did not include Prince Gong. In the ensuing power 
struggle, Gong allied with the two dowager empresses 
(widows of Xianfeng) and executed a coup that toppled 
the regents. Thereupon the dowager empresses Ci’an 
(Tz’u-an), wife of Xianfeng, and Cixi (Tz’u-hsi), moth¬ 
er of the boy emperor, assumed the powers of state with 
Gong as prince regent. 

Events of 1860 changed Prince Gong’s attitude toward 
Westerners from one of hostility to respect. He found 
allies in two prominent Manchu noblemen, including 
his father-in-law Gueiliang (Kuei-liang) and Wenxiang 
(Wen-hsiang), and Han Chinese officials Zeng Guofan 
(Tseng Kuo-fan), Fi Hongzhang (Fi Hung-Chang), 
and Zho Zongtang (Tso Tsung-t’ang) because all 
favored reforms. Prince Gong modernized the conduct of 
foreign affairs, establishing a new office called the Zongli 
Yamen (Tsungli Yamen) that took charge of foreign rela¬ 
tions with Western powers for the next 40 years. 

He also set up two offices to supervise foreign trade 
in treaty ports in northern and southern China and the 
Imperial Maritime Customs Service to collect duties and 
fees mandated by treaties made with Western nations 
and appointed two Englishmen, Robert Fay and Robert 
Hart, to head this office. In order to train young men as 
interpreters, he established a language school called the 
Tongwen Guan (T’ung-wen kuan), which soon expanded 
to include modern subjects such as geography, mathemat¬ 
ics, and astronomy; later this school became National 
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Beijing University. It remains China’s most prestigious 
university. He also had works of international law trans¬ 
lated into Chinese, which he used to China’s advantage 
in dealings with Western nations. 

In time, the ambitious dowager empress Cixi began 
to resent Prince Gong’s powers. When Tongzhi died in 
1874, Cixi seized the occasion to appoint her three- 
year-old nephew the new emperor in a power play that 
enabled her to become regent. With her position firmly 
established and with the death of his allies Wenxiang 
in 1876 and Ci’an in 1881, Prince Gong became side¬ 
lined and increasingly discouraged. To show her power 
and control, Cixi chastised Prince Gong for concocted 
misdeeds, ignored his advice, and led China toward col¬ 
lision with France and Japan with catastrophic results. 
Prince Gong was a pragmatic statesman who steered 
China toward stability and a quarter century of peace 
after the disaster of 1860. He also left numerous com¬ 
pilations on the conduct of state during his decades in 
power and two collections of verse. 

See also Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty in decline; Taiping 
Rebellion; Tongzhi Restoration/Self-Strengthening 
Movement. 
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Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Gordon, Charles 

(1833-1985) British military officer, adventurer 

Charles George Gordon was a British army officer. His 
famous early exploits in China between 1862 and 1864 
earned him the name “Chinese Gordon,” while his later 
actions and death in Khartoum, the Sudan, gained him 
the epithet “Gordon of Khartoum.” 

Gordon was trained as an army engineer and saw 
action in the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny. 
He was sent to China in 1860 and took part in the 
capture of Beijing (Peking) in the second Anglo- 
Chinese War. In 1862 he was sent to Shanghai, 
China’s premier port of international trade. Southern 


China was then in the throes of the serious Taiping 
Rebellion (1850-64), centered in Nanjing (Nanking), 
the rebel capital. In 1860 the army of the Taiping Loyal 
King threatened Shanghai. To defend themselves the 
rich merchants of the city commissioned Frederick 
Ward, an American adventurer, to organize a merce¬ 
nary army. With soldiers recruited from among West¬ 
ern deserters, Ward’s rifle squadron captured Sunjiang 
(Sunkiang), a town near Shanghai, and turned back the 
rebels. In 1861 Ward recruited 100 European officers 
and expanded his force with 4,000-5,000 Chinese and 
200 Filipino soldiers, whom he armed and drilled in 
the Western fashion. This force won many battles and 
repulsed another attack on Shanghai in 1862, for which 
the Chinese government named it the Ever-Victorious 
Army. After Ward died of wounds in 1862, another 
American, Henry A. Burgevine, was named command¬ 
er, but he was soon relieved from command due to the 
many problems he caused. 

Gordon was next appointed to lead this army with 
British government permission. He served under the 
overall command of Li Hongzhang (Li Hung-chang), 
governor of Jiangsu (Kiangsu) Province, in which both 
Nanjing and Shanghai were located. Between 1862 
and 1864 the Ever Victorious Army fought in 33 
actions against the Taipings. Gordon’s most famous 
victory was taking Suzhou (Soochow), an important 
city between Nanjing and Shanghai, from the rebels. 
The Taiping Rebellion ended in 1864 with the cap¬ 
ture of Nanjing and the suicide of the rebel leader. The 
Qing (Ch’ing) government rewarded Gordon with the 
rank of general, which entitled him to wear the Yellow 
Jacket (equivalent of a high military decoration). With 
the end of the rebellion, the Ever Victorious Army 
was disbanded, and Gordon returned to England for 
reassignment by the British army. The Ever Victorious 
Army was important, because it was the first Chinese 
fighting force to use Western firearms and training; its 
effectiveness showed the superiority of Western mili¬ 
tary techniques and technology. 

Gordon was stationed in Britain until 1871 and 
then undertook tours of duty overseas, mainly in Egypt 
and the Sudan. In 1884 the British government sent 
him to the Sudan to extricate the Egyptian garrison 
(Egypt claimed overlordship over the Sudan) from 
the forces of the Mahdi, a Sudanese religious leader 
in revolt against the Egyptians. Gordon’s small force 
was besieged in the Sudanese capital, Khartoum, by the 
forces of the Mahdi and was killed two days before 
a British relief force arrived on January 22, 1885. 
In death, this colorful British officer who had earlier 
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Gordon and his force were besieged in Khartoum, and he was 
killed two days before a British relief force arrived. 


earned the name “Chinese Gordon” became known as 
“Gordon of Khartoum.” 

See also Anglo-Chinese Opium Wars; Gladstone, 
William; Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty in decline; Sudan, 
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Government of India Act (1858) 

The Government of India Act of 1858 was an act of 
the British parliament that ended the existence and long 
tenure of the British East India Company in India 
and transferred its power and assets directly to the 


British Crown. Thus ended the role that the remain¬ 
ing 1,700 shareholders in the company had, directly or 
indirectly, over the lives of 250 million Indian people. 
This revocation of the company happened in spite of 
the fact that the charter of the East India Company had 
been renewed in 1853. 

The impetus for the Government of India Act was 
the Indian Mutiny (or the War of Independence, as 
the Indians later called it) that took place in 1857 and 
shook the power of the British in India. The British East 
India Company was founded in 1600. Initially lucra¬ 
tive, it incurred large losses beginning in the 1700s 
and had to be bailed out by the British government, 
in William Pitt’s India Act of 1784. The East India 
Company’s deep financial trouble continued after the 
Indian Mutiny, leading to an overhaul in 1858. 

The main provision of the bill that was passed by 
Parliament transferred the territories of the East India 
Company to the British Crown. This meant that all 
treaties and contracts made by the company would be 
honored by the British government, including a debt 
of £98 million, one-ninth of the entire British govern¬ 
ment’s national debt. The rule of India was placed in 
the hands of the secretary of state for India who was 
able to deal directly on Indian matters under the prime 
minister’s administration. The British government 
would also appoint a governor-general who was under 
the secretary of state for India. 

The bill was introduced by Prime Minister Lord 
Palmerston and was passed on February 18, 1858. It 
finally became law on August 2, 1858, and started the 
period of direct rule of India that lasted until indepen¬ 
dence for India and Pakistan in August 1947. 

Further reading: Edwardes, Michael. Raj. London: Sidgwick 
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Grant, Ulysses S. 

(1822-1885) American general and president 

Ulysses S. Grant commanded the Union armies during 
the American Civil War and was the 18th president 
of the United States. Hiram Ulysses Grant was born 
on April 27, 1822, in Point Pleasant, Ohio. When his 
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paperwork for admission to the Military Academy at 
West Point was submitted, the congressman submitting 
the paperwork made the mistake of listing his name as 
Ulysses Simpson Grant, which he never changed. Grant 
graduated 21st in his class of 39, was commissioned a 
second lieutenant on July 1, 1843, and was assigned to 
an infantry regiment. During the Mexican-American 
War his regiment was initially attached to Zachary 
Taylor’s army, then to Winfield Scott’s army to capture 
Mexico City. Grant fought in all the major battles dur¬ 
ing the campaign and was breveted to captain. But his 
official rank was only raised to first lieutenant after the 
war. 

He married Julia Dent in August 1848 and served 
in several posts after the war, rising to the rank of cap¬ 
tain in August 1853. Grant resigned his commission in 
July 1854 to return to his family. Grant tried several 
different business ventures and ended in business with 
his father and brothers in Galena, Illinois. At the start 
of the Civil War he volunteered with the Illinois militia 
and was eventually given command of a regiment in 
July 1861. He was promoted to the rank of brigadier 
general in August. He led a force against the Confed¬ 
erate forts of Henry and Donelson in February 1862. 
When he demanded the unconditional surrender of 
Fort Donelson, the northern newspapers dubbed him 
“Unconditional Surrender” (U.S.) Grant. 



President Grant with his wife, Julia, and son Jesse in 1872. Grant’s 
term in office was plagued by scandals caused by his associates. 


Grant spent much of 1863 attempting to capture 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. It was not until May 1863 
that he was able to drive the Confederate army back 
into Vicksburg and lay siege to it. After almost two 
months, Vicksburg surrendered to him on July 4, 
1863. With the fall of Vicksburg, Grant was promot¬ 
ed to major general. 

In October he led a Union army that lifted the 
Confederate siege of Chattanooga, Tennessee. Presi¬ 
dent Abraham Lincoln gave him command of all the 
Union armies and the job of bringing the war to an end. 
Grant joined the Army of the Potomac that was facing 
General Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia. 
Grant spent most of 1864 trying to destroy Lee’s army 
and finally settled into a siege at Petersburg, Virginia. 
Grant was able to trap Lee’s army during a breakout 
attempt, and he forced Lee to surrender at Appomat¬ 
tox Court House on April 9, 1865. After the surrender 
of Lee’s army, the remaining Confederate armies also 
surrendered and brought the war to an end. Grant was 
rewarded by Congress with the revived rank of full 
general in July 1866. 

Grant ran for president in 1868 as a Republican and 
served two terms, from 1868 to 1876. Unfortunately, 
he was not much of a politician, and corruption was 
a problem during his administration, although Grant 
was not personally involved. However, he also did not 
take a firm stance against corruption in his administra¬ 
tion, favoring colleagues and friends despite mounting 
evidence of their corruption. 

During his administration. Grant proposed the 
annexation of Santo Domingo both as a way to 
improve civil rights issues in the South and to attempt 
to force Cuba to abandon slavery. The measure was 
voted down in Congress, mainly due to the influence 
of Senator Charles Sumner. He also signed America’s 
first national park (Yellowstone) into existence. 

Grant’s inability to handle financial matters caused 
him problems after his terms as president, eventually 
causing him to go bankrupt. In order to try to pay off 
his debts and provide for his family, he wrote his mem¬ 
oirs, which turned out to be a great success. Suffering 
from throat cancer, Grant finished his memoirs days 
before he died on July 23, 1885. 

See also Reconstruction in the United States. 
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Dallace W. Unger, Jr. 

Great Awakening, First and Second 

The First and Second Great Awakening are names 
given to two periods of religious revival that occurred 
over wide geographic areas in the 18th and 19th cen¬ 
turies. Revivals occur in many religions throughout 
the world, but they are often identified with American 
evangelicalism. The awakenings exerted immense 
influence on American culture, as later generations of 
Christians emulated these revivals, hoping to recreate 
their benefits, including unusually high numbers of 
conversions and an intensified piety and commit¬ 
ment. The idea of a nationwide revival inspires a deep 
longing among evangelicals to see the nation morally 
renewed. 

The causes of religious revivals are impossible to 
specify, though contributing factors can be identified. 
The effects usually consist of greater preoccupation with 
spiritual things among the awakened: prayer, spiritual 
concern, communal harmony, and moral reform. 

THE FIRST GREAT AWAKENING 

The First Great Awakening began in the 1730s, touch¬ 
ing most English-speaking populations around the 
North Atlantic. In New England, descendants of the 
Puritans were conscious of having fallen away from 
the severe moralism and intense religious devotion of 
their forefathers, seizing instead the new economic 
opportunities offered by the expanding Atlantic mar¬ 
ket. Christians of the middle colonies of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey struggled to maintain 
identity and cohesion in a highly diverse religious envi¬ 
ronment utterly unlike the Europe their churches had 
been formed in. Churches in the southern colonies, 
largely Anglican, served a plantation elite, leaving the 
poor, and especially slaves, unevangelized. 

The awakening’s first interpreter was one of its 
major leaders, Jonathan Edwards. In 1734 and 1735 
Edwards’s church experienced some “surprising con¬ 
versions” which he believed were the beginnings of a 
revival. His Faithful Narrative of the Surprising Work of 
God, written in 1737, advertised these events and what 
Edwards thought they portended across the Atlantic 
world. Churches prayed for revival, preachers empha¬ 


sized the need to experience the “new birth.” Edwards 
speculated that the revival was part of God’s plan to 
evangelize the world and usher in the millenial reign 
of Christ. While many preachers accepted Edwards’s 
speculations, their overriding concerns matched those 
of ordinary people: assuring their personal salvation 
rather than the salvation of the masses. 

CONVERSION AND GEORGE WHITEFIELD 

Conversion had always been a church and commu¬ 
nity affair. Most Protestant traditions taught that 
experiences of God had to be confirmed, through one 
means or another, by the local community of believers. 
Only then could the individual trust that the experience 
was real. The revivalists of the First Great Awakening, 
while far from antiecclesiastical, made the church second¬ 
ary to the transaction that took place between an indi¬ 
vidual and God, and most taught that if a person truly 
believed, they could be assured they were converted. 
Thus, for people coping with more diverse communi¬ 
ties, geographical mobility, and the declining authority 
of communal hierarchies, the revivals offered new paths 
to spiritual life. 

Itinerant preacher George Whitefield (1714-70) 
emphasized the simplicity of conversion: “Believe on 
the Lord Jesus and be saved.” In a society increasingly 
characterized by the dislocations of urban and frontier 
existence, this streamlined model of conversion was 
particularly effective. Where earlier forms of conver¬ 
sion required one to agree with nuances of church doc¬ 
trine, as well as find a place in a local community, in 
Whitefield’s preaching these fell to the background. 

What was central was the transaction between an 
individual and God. Whitefield’s popularity was in large 
part due to the nature of his message: He told ordi¬ 
nary people there was another way to salvation, and it 
did not require placating other human beings. Other 
factors surely contributed to his celebrity: youth, good 
looks, voice (which was both loud and pleasant, he had 
originally aspired to be an actor), and the controversy 
he generated by itinerating with no fixed pulpit. All 
appealed to the mass audiences he attracted, estimated 
by his friend and supporter Benjamin Franklin at up 
to 20,000 on some occasions. 

Whitefield’s evangelistic tours, which began in 
1739, revolutionized American expectations and left 
an altered religious landscape. Churches debated his 
call for a more evangelical theology and preaching. 
Many split, allowing for religious choice in towns 
where none existed before. Numerous preachers took 
his simple message, his appeals to the emotions, as 
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well as his penchant for controversy, and carried them 
farther, sometimes to extremes, as Protestants divided 
into the pro-revival (“New Light”) and anti-revival 
(“Old Light”) camps. New Lights sent missionaries 
to Indians, evangelists to work among slaves, and, 
most important, supported numerous educational 
initiatives, such as the College of New Jersey (later 
Princeton), which called Edwards as its first president. 
Pastors and scholars, influenced by the revival and 
eager to see it replicated, filled pulpits and lecterns 
throughout the colonies and infused the American 
culture with New Light ideas. 

THE SECOND GREAT AWAKENING 

The Second Great Awakening (1790-1840) was charac¬ 
terized by emotional preaching, outdoor assemblies, and 
sophisticated (for their time) publicity efforts. It spanned 
by some reckonings almost half a century, occurring in 
various regions and with a motley assemblage of lead¬ 
ers and participants. The energies it unleashed left an 
even deeper impression on the United States than the 
first and is seen by some historians as the beginning of 
modern revivalism. If the first was evangelical in the 
sense that it emphasized individual conversion over 
confessional loyalty or church membership, the second 
institutionalized almost all the themes that currently 
define evangelicalism: revivalism, publishing ventures 
(especially Bibles and tracts), moral crusades, and the 
use of political means to reform society according to 
a specific Protestant vision. In addition, new religious 
groups, known as upstart sects of Baptists and Meth¬ 
odists, and distinctively American movements, such as 
Adventism and Mormonism, grew out of the awak¬ 
ening. Slaves and free blacks converted in significant 
numbers for the first time, altering southern religious 
styles in the process. 

The 1760s-90s were a low point in religious adher¬ 
ence and belief in the United States, with enlightened 
deism influential among elites; churches and personal 
morals disrupted by war; and politics, commerce, and 
westward migration competing with religion for pop¬ 
ular interest. In New England, Yale’s Timothy Dwight 
warned that the new nation was sliding toward infi¬ 
delity. Clergy in that region were generally Federalists, 
supporting the old, pre-Revolutionary hierarchies: Men 
of education, wealth, and character needed to control 
politics and culture. The Revolution had turned those 
assumptions upside down, and, as power migrated 
into the hands of non-elites, conservatives feared for 
social order. Revival, said Dwight, would instill virtues 
such as respect for authority in what otherwise might 


become an unruly rabble. Concerned that the French 
Enlightenment was in vogue among Yale’s students, 
Dwight’s chapel sermons eventually sparked a revival. 
This phase of the awakening stressed the danger posed 
to youth by imported or innovative ideas and move¬ 
ments, offering revivals themselves as the antidote to 
the specter of national degeneration. 

FRONTIER REVIVAL 

Similar concerns in the South led to small revivals at 
several colleges. Graduates impressed by these events 
joined the swarm of migrants pouring onto the frontiers 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. There, widely dispersed 
populations had run ahead of all institutions, including 
churches, and were living in moral chaos. Evangelists 
found people starved both for the comforts of the Gos¬ 
pel as well as entertainment, and preachers determined 
to provide them with both. 

It is here that the frontier camp-meeting had its 
start. Meetings derived from Scottish Presbyterians, 
who gathered annually in multi-church outdoor com¬ 
munion services that lasted several days, involved a 
series of sermons, reflection, repentance, and finally 
a mass celebration of the Lord’s Supper. This practice 
was carried to the frontier and evolved into something 
uniquely American. Old World sacramental decorum 
was traded for the boisterous, uninhibited expressions 
of the frontier. The result was the “Great Revival” of 
Cane Ridge, Kentucky, where thousands congregated 
in 1800-01. Cane Ridge was notorious for its bizarre 
phenomena: crying out, jerking, uncontrollable laugh¬ 
ter, and swooning. 

To many, these signified true supernatural work; 
many preachers encouraged them. The active participa¬ 
tion of marginalized segments of society—plain folk, 
blacks, and women—may have contributed to the unin¬ 
hibited nature of these revivals. The open market of 
religious choice that America now was meant that these 
groups had the power to affect, if not determine entirely, 
the style and the content of revival preaching. Demo¬ 
cratic appeal became an essential requirement for fron¬ 
tier religion. Calvinism (predestination) was jettisoned 
to make room for more emphasis on individual ability. 
Sermons had to be practical, simple, and entertaining. 

The result was a religion that hewed close to the con¬ 
cerns, but also the prejudices, of the local community. 
Once critics of slavery, evangelicals in the South found 
themselves accommodating the system to better attune 
the sermons to the local populace. Previously marginal 
churches such as the Methodists and Baptists bested 
competitors in popular appeal and came to dominate 
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the South. Abolitionism received an influx of zealous 
evangelicals in the North, while slavery enjoyed the 
blessings of all the evangelical churches of the South. 

THE LEGACY OF THE AWAKENINGS 

The Methodists’ powerful presence in antebellum Amer¬ 
ica enticed other groups to adopt their style. Perhaps 
the most important figure in this regard was also one of 
the century’s most important religious figures, Charles 
Grandison finney. A lawyer when he converted, he 
developed a theology and preaching style that would 
produce revivals. He adopted Arminian (free-will) 
views of human ability, arguing that conversion was an 
individual act that required no special divine grace. He 
preached in a way that argued his case and demanded 
an immediate decision. He brought a revivalism forged 
on the frontier to the urbanized Northeast and eventu¬ 
ally the world. His ideas—and the legacy of the Second 
Great Awakening—were passed on in his Lectures on 
Revivals of Religion in 1835. He and many other leaders 
became important voices for abolition, womens’ rights, 
health reform, the perfectibility of society, various moral 
reforms, and missions. 

Neither awakening had as much of a numerical 
effect on the churches as their promoters hoped and 
claimed. What they did effect was a revolution in how 
churches operated in a diverse, democratic society. 
Protestants became open to experiment and were deter¬ 
mined to grow in national influence, making evangeli¬ 
calism the powerful movement it remains today. 

Further reading: Bushman, Richard L. The Great Awaken¬ 
ing: Documents on the Revival of Religion, 1740-1745. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1989; 
Lambert, Frank. Inventing the “Great Awakening. ” Prince¬ 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2001; Tracy, Joseph. 
Great Awakening. Carlisle, PA: Banner of Truth, 1989. 

John H. Haas 

Great Game 

See Afghan Wars; Anglo-Russian rivalry. 

Great Plains of North America 

The Great Plains of North America extend about 2,400 
miles from parts of the Northwest Territories to Alber¬ 
ta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. In the United States, 
they continue southward through sections of Mon¬ 


tana, North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, New Mex¬ 
ico, and Texas, into Mexico, and about 1,000 miles 
from the foothills of the Rocky Mountains eastward 
to Indiana. The area of the Great Plains is 1.2 million 
square miles, with 700,000 square miles in Canada and 
500,000 square miles in the United States. 

The High Plains, a higher region of the Great Plains 
west of the 100th meridian, are arid and receive only 20 
inches or less of rainfall a year, making the land suitable 
for range animals or marginal farms. The southern part 
of the Great Plains lies over the Ogallala aquifer, an 
immense underground layer of water-bearing rock dat¬ 
ing from the last ice age. Drought devastates the plains 
about every 25 years and dust storms ravage it as well. 

As Meriwether Lewis noted in his journal, vast 
herds of bison ranged on the Great Plains and pro¬ 
vided the foundation for the lives and culture of the 
Native American tribes like the Blackfeet, Crow, 
Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapaho, Comanche, and others. 
Much of this territory was acquired by the United 
States from France in the Louisiana Purchase and 
was then opened to settlement. After European settlers 
nearly exterminated the buffalo and removed Native 
Americans to Indian reservations, they opened the 
Great Plains to ranching and grazing. 

The Homestead Act of 1862 and later the Dominion 
Lands Act of 1871 in Canada opened the Great Plains 
for settlement and farming. A settler could claim up to 
160 acres of land if he and his family lived on it and 
cultivated it for a period of time. Thousands of Ameri¬ 
cans and immigrants built homesteads. Many were not 
skilled dryland farmers and failed, as they were unpre¬ 
pared for the rigors of life on the Great Plains. 

In the early 1920s historian Walter Prescott Webb 
introduced his Great Plains thesis stating, “. . . for this 
land, with the unity given it by its three dominant char¬ 
acteristics, has from the beginning worked its inexo¬ 
rable effect upon nature’s children. The historical truth 
that becomes apparent in the end is that the Great 
Plains have bent and molded Anglo-American life, have 
destroyed traditions, and have influenced institutions in 
a most singular manner. ” 

He stressed the environmental distinctiveness of the 
Great Plains and differentiated them from the rest of the 
North American continent. He cited the comparatively 
level land surface on the plains, the absence of trees, the 
semiarid climate, and argued that two important physi¬ 
cal characteristics across the plains were missing. These 
elements were water and abundant timber, and their lack 
made the Great Plains environmentally unique. 
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The second part of Webb’s thesis stressed that the 
Great Plains represented an institutional chasm. He 
argued that Anglo-American lifestyles and institutions 
were adapted to wet, well-timbered environments, and 
Americans had evolved mainly from the wet and tim¬ 
bered regions of northwestern Europe. When they immi¬ 
grated to North America, they settled along the Atlantic 
seaboard, a region of plentiful rainfall and dense for¬ 
ests. They settled the region successfully because their 
lifestyles, tools, methodologies, and institutions were 
suited to this physical environment. 

When settlers came to the Great Plains, the culture 
and customs that they brought with them from the East 
made it difficult for them to cope with the foreign envi¬ 
ronment for long periods of time. Settlement jumped 
from the wet forests of the East to the western Pacific 
slope of California and Oregon, leaving the corridor 
known as the Great American Desert uninhabited and 
undeveloped. They had to adapt their institutions and 
lifestyles to the plains. On the Great Plains, the horse, 
the Colt revolver, the Winchester carbine, the open-range 
cattle industry, barbed wire, sod housing, windmills, dry 
land farming, and irrigation, as well as new laws, were 
all part of the process of adaptation. 

See also Jefferson, Thomas; Lewis and Clark Expe¬ 
dition; Manifest Destiny. 

Further reading: Bochert, John R. America’s Northern Heart¬ 
land. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1987; 
Danbom, David B. Born in the Country: A History of Rural 
America. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1995; Frazier, Ian. Great Plains. New York: Picador Press, 
2001; Stegner, Wallace. Wolf Willow, A History, a Story, and 
Memory of the Last Plains Frontier. New York: Viking Com¬ 
pass Book, 1966; Webb, Walter Prescott. The Great Plains. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1981. 
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Greek War of Independence 

The Ottoman Empire had ruled all of Greece, with the 
exception of the Ionian Islands, since its conquest of the 
Byzantine Empire over the course of the 14th and 15th 
centuries. But in the 18th and 19th centuries, as revo¬ 
lutionary nationalism grew across Europe (due, in part, 
to the influence of the French Revolution) and the 
power of the Ottoman Empire declined, Greek national¬ 
ism began to assert itself and drew support from western 
European “philhellenes.” 


By that time, the desire for independence was com¬ 
mon among Greeks of all classes, whose Hellenism, or 
sense of Greek nationality, had long been supported 
by the Greek Orthodox Church, by the survival of the 
Greek language, and by the administrative arrange¬ 
ments of the Ottoman Empire. 

In Odessa (a port on the Black Sea now in Ukraine) 
in 1814, Athanasios Tsakalof, Emmanuel Xanthos, and 
Nikolaos Skoufas founded a Greek Independence Party, 
called Philiki Etairia (Friendly Society). The founders 
recruited merchants and rich expatriates abroad, as well 
as military leaders, priests, and intellectuals. 

The fall of Napoleon I in 1815 released many mili¬ 
tary adventurers from whom the Greeks could learn the 
art of contemporary warfare. Vienna, Great Britain, 
and the United States were havens of refuge and plan¬ 
ning for Greek emigres. The obvious candidate to lead 
the Philiki Etairia was Ioannis Kapodistrias. In 1808 
he was invited to St. Petersburg and in 1815 he was 
appointed by Czar Alexander i as foreign minister of 
Russia. The message of the society spread quickly and 
branches opened throughout Greece. Members met in 
secret and came from all spheres of life. The leaders 
held the firm belief that armed force was the only effec¬ 
tive means of liberation from the Ottoman Empire and 
made generous monetary contributions to the freedom 
fighters. With the support of Greek exile communities 
and covert assistance from Russia, they prepared for a 
rebellion. 

Only a suitable opportunity of revolt was needed, 
and this was provided by the rebellion of Ali Pasha 
against Sultan Mahmud II. While the Turks were 
preoccupied with this threat, the Greeks rose to war. 
The start of the uprising can be set as March 6, 1821, 
when Alexandros Ypsilanti, the leader of the Etairists, 
crossed the Prut River into Turkish-held Moldavia with 
a small force of troops, or on March 23, when rebels 
took control of Kalamata in the Peloponnese peninsu¬ 
la. Regardless, on March 25, 1821, Bishop Germanos 
raised the Greek flag as the banner of revolt at the mon¬ 
astery of Aghia Lavra in the Peloponnese. The ensuing 
revolution went through three phases: local successes 
in 1821-25, the crisis caused by the Egyptian inter¬ 
vention on behalf of the Ottoman Empire in 1826-28, 
and a period of overwhelming European intervention 
on behalf of the Greeks ending in Turkish recognition 
of Greek independence in 1832. 

From the beginning, the revolution had great 
momentum. Simultaneous risings took place across 
the Peloponnese, central Greece, including Macedonia, 
and the islands of Crete and Cyprus. Fighting broke 
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out throughout the Peloponnese, with freedom fight¬ 
ers laying siege to the most strategic Turkish garrisons 
and razing the homes of thousands of Turks. The worst 
atrocity occurred in Tripolitsa (today Tripolis), where 
12,000 Turkish inhabitants were massacred. The Turks 
retaliated with massacres in Asia Minor, most notori¬ 
ously on the island of Chios, where more than 25,000 
civilians were killed. 

The fighting escalated throughout the mainland 
and many islands. Using the element of surprise, and 
aided by Ottoman inefficiency, the Greeks succeed¬ 
ed in taking control of vast areas. Within a year the 
Greeks had captured the Peloponnese, Athens, and 
Thebes. In January 1822 the rebels declared the inde¬ 
pendence of Greece. The Turks attempted three times 
between 1822 and 1824 to invade the Peloponnese 
but were unable to take the area back from the victo¬ 
rious Greeks. 

The Ottomans, however, soon recovered and retali¬ 
ated violently. The retribution drew sympathy for the 
Greek cause in western Europe, although the British and 
French governments suspected that the uprising was a 
Russian plot to seize Greece from the Ottomans. The 
Greeks were unable to establish a coherent government 
and soon fell to fighting among themselves. They lacked 
unity of objectives and strategy, and the objectives of 
the different classes and regions were too disparate to 
be reconciled. In 1822 two Greek governments exist¬ 
ed, and by 1824 open civil war prevailed in Greece. In 
1823 civil war broke out between the guerrilla leader 
Theodoros Kolokotronis and Georgios Kountouriotis, 
who was head of the government that had been formed 
in January 1822. After a second civil war in 1824, 
Kountouriotis was firmly established as leader. These 
internal rivalries prevented the Greeks from extending 
their control and from firmly consolidating their posi¬ 
tion in the Peloponnese. 

EGYPT’S RESPONSE 

Fighting between Greeks and Ottomans continued 
until 1825, when the sultan asked for help from his 
most powerful vassal, Egypt. Egypt was then ruled by 
Muhammad Ali Pasha, who had built up a large army 
and new naval fleet. The Egyptian force, under the 
command of Ali’s son Ibrahim, quickly gained control 
of the seas and Aegean Islands. With the support of 
Egyptian sea power, the Ottoman forces successfully 
invaded the Peloponnese. They recaptured the town 
of Athens in August 1826, and the Acropolis, symbol 
of Greece’s former greatness, fell to the Turks in June 
1827. 


The Western powers were reluctant to intervene, 
fearing the consequences of creating a power vacuum 
in southeastern Europe, where the Turks still controlled 
much territory. In Europe, however, the revolt aroused 
widespread sympathy. Greece was viewed as the cradle 
of Western civilization, and it was lauded by romanti¬ 
cism. The sight of a Christian nation attempting to cast 
off the rule of a Muslim empire also appealed to the 
European public. Help did come from the philhellenes— 
aristocratic young men, recipients of a classical educa¬ 
tion, who saw themselves as the inheritors of a glori¬ 
ous civilization, willing to fight to liberate its oppressed 
descendants. Philhellenes included Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Friedrich Schiller, Victor 
Hugo, and George Gordon, Lord Byron. Byron spent 
time in Greece but died from fever in 1824. Byron’s 
death did even more to augment European sympathy 
for the Greek cause. 

EUROPEAN INTERVENTION 

The Greek cause was saved by the intervention of the 
European powers. Favoring the formation of an autono¬ 
mous Greek state, they offered to mediate between the 
Turks and the Greeks in 1826 and 1827. When the Turks 
refused, a combined Russian, French, and British fleet 
destroyed the Turkish-Egyptian fleet in the Bay of Nava- 
rino in October 1827. This was the decisive moment in 
the war, although the British admiral Codrington ruined 
his career because he had not been ordered to achieve 
such a victory. 

Although the Battle of Navarino severely crippled 
the Ottoman forces and made the independence of 
Greece practically certain, another two years passed 
before the fighting ended and nearly five before the new 
state took shape. In October 1828 the French landed 
troops in the Peloponnese to stop the Ottomans. Under 
French protection, the Greeks were able to form a new 
government. In April 1827 Kapodistrias was elected as 
provisional president of Greece by the third National 
Assembly. The Greeks then advanced to seize as much 
territory as possible, including the ancient cities of Ath¬ 
ens and Thebes. 

Again the Western powers intervened, and Ottoman 
sultan Mahmud II even proclaimed a holy war. Russia 
sent troops into the Balkans and engaged the Ottoman 
army in another Russian-Turkish war in 1828-29. Fight¬ 
ing continued until 1829, when, with Russian troops at 
the gates of Constantinople, the sultan accepted Greek 
independence by the Treaty of Adrianople, or Edirne, in 
1829. In 1830 the Greeks still had in mind a future 
ruler who would remain the sultan’s vassal. The treaty 
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of Adrianople made this impossible, and in February 
1830, the throne of Greece was offered to Prince Leop¬ 
old of Saxe-Coburg. In 1832, however, the 17-year-old 
Bavarian prince Otto from the House of Wittelsbach 
accepted the Greek throne and became King Otho of 
the newly independent state. Neither the boundaries 
nor the constitution of the new Greek state were yet 
settled, and the state at the time was much smaller than 
in the present day. 

See also Balkan and East European insurrections; 
Muhammad Ali; Russo-Turkish War and Near Eastern 
Crisis. 

Further reading: Brewer, David. The Flame of Freedom: The 
Greek War of Independence, 1821-1833. London: J. Mur¬ 
ray, 2001; Brewer, David. The Greek War of Independence: 
The Struggle for Freedom from Ottoman Oppression and 
the Birth of the Modern Greek Nation. New York: Overlook 
Press, 2001; Finlay, George. Flistory of the Greek Revolu¬ 
tion, and the Reign of King Otho. London: Zeno, 1971. 
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Guangxu (Kuang-hsu) 

(1871-1908) Chinese ruler 

Guangxu’s personal name was Zaitian (Tsai-t’ien). He 
was born in 1871 and chosen emperor by the dowager 
empress Cixi (Tz’u-hsi) when her son and his cousin 
the emperor Tongzhi (T’ung-chih) died without heirs. 
His youth ensured another long regency by the ambi¬ 
tious and unscrupulous Cixi. Guangxu was bright and 
studious, studied English and traditional subjects under 
able tutors, and grew up to be a man of character and 
moral convictions. In 1889 Cixi married him to her niece 
in order to increase her web of control over him, and 
though she then formally retired to her luxurious Sum¬ 
mer Palace, she continued to dictate policy and make key 
appointments, leaving Guangxu practically powerless. 

China’s catastrophic defeat by Japan in the Sino- 
Japanese War (1894-1895) convinced Guangxu that 
dramatic and immediate reforms were needed to save 
the nation. He therefore supported a group of reformers 
led by Kang Youwei (K’ang Yu-wei) in 1898 and pro¬ 
mulgated laws that would modernize China modeled on 
Japan’s Meiji Restoration. He was betrayed to Cixi by 
General Yuan Shikai (Yuan Shih-k’ai), who struck quickly 
to imprison Guangxu, crushing the reformers, who were 


killed, imprisoned, or exiled. In retrospect, Guangxu’s 
attempt to change China was called the Hundred Days 
of Reform. 

It is believed that Cixi wanted to dethrone or kill 
Guangxu but was prevented from doing so due to 
protests by powerful provincial governors and through 
diplomatic influence of the Western powers. Cixi’s 
reactionary rule culminated in the Boxer Rebellion, the 
besieging of foreign diplomatic compounds in Beijing 
(Peking) by her supporters, the Boxers, and the capture 
of the capital by Western relief forces in 1900. She 
decided to flee the capital and took the captive emperor 
with her, murdering his courageous consort Zhen Fei 
(Chen-fei) for suggesting that he stay behind to negoti¬ 
ate with the Western powers. 

When the fugitive Cixi and the court returned to 
Beijing in 1902 after the settlement of the Boxer fias¬ 
co, she made Guangxu take the blame for what had 
happened. 

Guangxu endured his imprisonment with patience, 
reading and preparing for the day when he would be 
free to rule after his adoptive mother died. She died 
from illness on November 15, 1908, at 73, at which 
time the palace announced that he had suddenly died 
on the previous day at age 37. It is widely believed that 
he died an unnatural death at the hands of her support¬ 
ers, with or without her consent. Thus ended the tragic 
life of Emperor Guangxu, who could never escape the 
control of his vicious aunt/adoptive mother. Before her 
death Cixi had named her infant great-nephew succes¬ 
sor of the childless Guangxu. The boy ruled as Emper¬ 
or Xuantong (Hsuan-tung) between 1909-11; he was 
the last emperor of the Qing dynasty. 

See also Li Hongzhang; Tongzhi Restoration/Self- 
Strengthening Movement. 

Further reading: Chen, Keji, and You Benlin. Imperial 
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Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, Vol. I. Washington: United 
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Haitian Revolution 

The Haitian Revolution represents one of the signal 
events of the age of revolution, reverberating across 
the Atlantic world and profoundly shaping social and 
political relations across the Western Hemisphere in the 
decades after its eruption in 1791. The only successful 
large-scale slave revolt in the history of the Americas, 
the revolution in Haiti served as a cautionary tale for 
slave owners across the Americas, prompting a tighten¬ 
ing of slave regimes and of slave surveillance and control 
measures from Canada and the United States to Brazil 
and Peru. Despite the profundity of its impact, however, 
the Haitian Revolution also has tended not to receive 
the attention it merits—partly because the French-con¬ 
trolled western portion of the island of Hispaniola, as a 
colony of neither the Spanish, Portuguese, nor British, 
fell outside the purview of accounts of these empires’ 
histories (and has been conventionally excluded, for 
instance, from treatments of both the U.S. and Latin 
American independence periods), partly, in the view of 
some, because of the racism inherent in conventional 
historical accounts of this era. 

The events of the revolution itself are dizzyingly 
complex and difficult to summarize. On the eve of 
the revolution, the French colony of Saint-Domingue, 
vaunted as the Pearl of the Antilles, was the largest 
sugar-producing region in the world, outpacing even 
Brazil, the world’s second-largest, its 800 sugar plan¬ 
tations producing more sugar than all of the British 
West Indies combined. In the decade before 1789 Saint - 


Domingue’s slave imports averaged 30,000 per year. Its 
population was divided into three caste-like strata. At 
the bottom roughly half a million black slaves, compris¬ 
ing 85-90 percent of the population. At the top were 
40,000 whites, divided between a tiny number of large 
plantation owners and wealthy merchants, or grands 
blancs, and the vast majority of poor and middling 
whites, the petits blancs , who deeply resented the for¬ 
mer. In between were some 28,000 free people of color 
[gens de couleur, or affrancbis, principally mulatto and 
some black). Despite Louis XIV’s Code Noir of 1685, 
making mulattos and free blacks subjects of the French 
empire, the rights of the gens de couleur were restricted 
by a series of laws meant to protect the superior social 
position of whites. 

With the onset of the French Revolution in 
1789, the revolutionary ideals of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity essentially percolated down the social hierar¬ 
chy, from whites to free coloreds to black slaves. As the 
grand blancs sought autonomy from the French govern¬ 
ment, Saint-Domingue’s free coloreds, via the influential 
Paris-based, mulatto-dominated Societe des Amis des 
Noirs (Society of Friends of the Blacks) sought equal 
representation in the Estates General in Paris. Rebuffed, 
in October 1790 several free colored leaders led an 
abortive uprising. By this time, the colony had entered 
a period of revolutionary turmoil, with debates about 
liberty and rights resounding throughout its towns 
and streets. Neither whites nor free coloreds contem¬ 
plated liberty for slaves, though neither could prevent 
their slaves from hearing or acting on these debates. 
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In August 1791 after a period of secretive organizing, 
the slaves launched their uprising, burning cane fields 
across the western part of the island—an uprising that 
lasted more than a decade, and that ultimately led to 
the independence of Haiti on January 1, 1804. 

After August 1791, confronted with the specter of a 
slave revolt, whites and free coloreds temporarily closed 
ranks, though the animosities between the two groups 
proved too great to bridge. The slave rising spread into 
the eastern part of the island, nominally controlled by 
the Spanish. On March 4, 1792, the French revolution¬ 
ary government granted equality between whites and 
free coloreds, a decree that did not stop the island’s 
slide into civil war. The British, courted by the grand 
blancs and hoping to exploit the opportunity to weaken 
their French rival, invaded parts of the west, while the 
Spanish, hoping to regain control of the west, marched 
from the east. The conflict thus combined a civil war 
among and between the island’s fractious whites and 
free coloreds, an international war pitting France, Brit¬ 
ain, and Spain, and a slave uprising against them all. In 
the end, a small group of the most prominent ex-slave 
leaders emerged victorious. 

A pivotal event in this process occurred on April 
29, 1793, when Leger-Felicite Sonthonax, a Jacobin 
high commissioner sent by the French government to 
restore order, exceeded his authority by abolishing 
slavery throughout the island. The decision permit¬ 
ted a temporary alliance between the French and slave 
rebels against the British and Spanish, while also cata¬ 
pulting into prominence former house slave Toussaint 
Louverture, who became commander of the French 
forces and the undisputed leader of the ex-slave reb¬ 
els. After five years and the loss of more than 25,000 
troops, the British were defeated, departing the island 
in April 1798. Soon after, in February 1799, mulattos 
under Andre Rigaud rebelled against Toussaint, spark¬ 
ing another civil war. Toussaint’s forces crushed the 
rebellion by August 1800. Meanwhile Toussaint, Saint- 
Domingue’s governor-general and commander in chief, 
established relations with the United States and pro¬ 
mulgated a series of laws intended to maintain sugar 
production and a semblance of social order. 

Back in France, Napoleon determined to regain 
the island. Invading in January and February 1802, 
French forces captured Toussaint in June. He was 
transported in chains back to France, where he died 
the next year. Leadership of the black-mulatto forces 
fell to Toussaint’s lieutenant Jean-Jacques Dessalines. 
For the next 21 months some 58,000 French forces 
fought against Dessalines’s army. They were defeated 


at the cost of some 50,000 French lives, most dying 
of yellow fever, and in January 1804, the indepen¬ 
dent nation-state of Haiti (an indigenous name for the 
island) came into being. 

See also slave revolts in the Americas. 

Further reading: Dubois, Laurent. Avengers of the New 
World: The Story of the Haitian Revolution. Cambridge, 

MA: Harvard University Press, 2004;-. A Colony of 

Citizens: Revolution and Slave Emancipation in the French 
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North Carolina Press, 2004; James, C. L. R. The Black Jaco¬ 
bins: Toussaint L’Ouverture and the San Domingo Revolu¬ 
tion. New York: Viking, 1963. Reprint, New York: Vintage, 
1989. 
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Hamid, Abdul II (Abdulhamid II) 

(1842-1918) Ottoman sultan 

Abdul Hamid II, who reigned 1876-1909, became 
sultan after his brother, Sultan Murad V, was deposed 
because of mental illness. He came to power by promis¬ 
ing reforms and support for a constitution, but he soon 
reasserted the sultan’s traditional authoritarian powers. 
At the time, the Ottoman Empire was beset with prob¬ 
lems. The empire was deeply in debt, nationalist rebel¬ 
lions had broken out in Bosnia and Bulgaria, war raged 
in Serbia and Montenegro, and Russia threatened to 
further its expansion into Ottoman territories. 

However, the promulgation of a constitution and 
establishment of a parliament in 1877 seemed to prom¬ 
ise new reforms that would perhaps revive the empire’s 
former strength. The constitution, drawn up by the able 
administrator and reformer Midhat Pasha, was short¬ 
lived, as Abdul Hamid II used the 1877 war with Russia 
as the excuse to disband parliament and suspend the 
constitution. He then removed Midhat from power and 
sent him into exile. 

Abdul Hamid II hired German advisers to rebuild 
the army and administer the finances. To the dismay 
of the British, German influence within the empire 
increased steadily until World War I. Abdul Hamid 
II turned a blind eye to the British occupation of 
Egypt, although ostensibly Egypt remained part of the 
Ottoman Empire, it became a de facto part of the Brit¬ 
ish Empire ruled by British “advisers.” 

Abdul Hamid II limited the power of government 
bureaucrats and concentrated power within the sultanate. 
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He also established strict censorship over publications 
and monitored political activities through a network 
of secret agents. Although most of his predecessors 
had paid scant attention to their title as caliph, Abdul 
Hamid II reemphasized his role as caliph and protector 
of the Muslim world. 

Abdul Hamid II vainly attempted to use the appeal 
of the pan-Islamic movement, popularized by Jamal 
al-Din al-Afghani, to counter the growing national¬ 
ism within the diverse Ottoman Empire. The construc¬ 
tion of the Hijaz railway to facilitate the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina was part of his campaign to foster 
Islamic support. Abdul Hamid II also rejected the Zion¬ 
ist offer made by Theodor Herzl to pay a portion of the 
huge Ottoman debt in exchange for an Ottoman charter 
allowing Zionist colonization of Palestine. Herzl was 
told that the sultan was not in the business of “cutting 
off his arm,” meaning that Palestine was considered an 
integral part of the empire, but that Jews were welcome 
to live there. 

Fearing assassination, he made himself a virtual 
prisoner in the palace of Yildiz. Abdul Hamid’s authori¬ 
tarian rule increased discontent within the military. As 
a result, the Young Turks, dominated by army officers, 
took over the government in 1908. Abdul Hamid II was 
forced to accept the reinstitution of the 1876 constitu¬ 
tion. In 1909 he abdicated in favor of his brother, who 
became Sultan Muhammad V. Abdul Hamid II spent 
his last years under house arrest at the Beylerbeyi Palace 
in Istanbul, where he died in 1918. 

See also Young Ottomans and constitutionalism; 
Zionism and Theodor Herzl. 

Further reading: Davison, Roderic H. Reform in the Otto¬ 
man Empire, 1856-1876. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1963; Haslip, Joan. The Sultan: The Life of Abdul 
Hamid II. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1958; 
reprinted, New York: Arno Press, 1973. 
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Hamilton, Alexander 

(1755 ?—1804) first U.S. treasury secretary 

Born in the British West Indies to parents who were 
not legally married, Alexander Hamilton surmount¬ 
ed his origins, becoming a wartime aide to General 
George Washington, a key theorist and promoter 
of the U.S. Constitution, and the creator of a bold 
financial system for the new republic. Prideful and 



As the first U.S. secretary of the treasury, many of Alexander 
Hamilton’s ideas contradicted conventional wisdom of the era. 


outspoken, Hamilton died at the hands of Vice Presi¬ 
dent Aaron Burr in a politically motivated illegal duel 
in July 1804. 

Motherless by age 12 and estranged from his father, 
Hamilton trained as a clerk on the sugar island of St. 
Croix. There, the self-taught young man dabbled in 
poetry, penned an eyewitness account of a devastating 
1772 hurricane, and so impressed Presbyterian minister 
Hugh Knox that the older man took up a collection 
to send his protege to college in New York. Mentor¬ 
ship by important older men would become a pattern 
in Hamilton’s career. 

Caught up in the growing revolutionary fervor, 
Hamilton soon became a pamphleteer and, by 1776, 
captained an artillery company. Noticed by Washington, 
Hamilton became the general’s trusted aide-de-camp. 
Marriage in 1780 to Elizabeth Schuyler, daughter of a 
wealthy and politically influential Albany landowner, 
and a temporary falling out with Washington resulted 
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in Hamilton’s returning to Albany, where he studied 
law alongside Aaron Burr, another young and ambi¬ 
tious New Yorker. Hamilton resumed pamphleteering 
on urgent issues of governance, taxation, and finance. 
He found time to cofound the Bank of New York and 
an antislavery society, although his father-in-law owned 
slaves. In 1782 as a delegate to the congress crafting 
the Articles of Confederation, Hamilton began an intel¬ 
lectual partnership with a promising young Virginian, 
James Madison. 

An early proponent of a stronger and more central¬ 
ized government to replace the faltering Articles, Hamil¬ 
ton was New York’s sole delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. As “Publius,” he, along with Madi¬ 
son and John Jay, wrote a series of arguments for ratifi¬ 
cation, later collected as the Federalist Papers. 

CONTROVERSIAL ECONOMICS 

In September 1789 Hamilton became George Wash¬ 
ington’s and the nation’s first secretary of the treasury. 
Audaciously, Hamilton proposed a controversial eco¬ 
nomic plan based in part on the ideas of pioneering 
British economist Adam Smith. Many of Hamilton’s 
ideas contradicted much of his era’s traditional finan¬ 
cial wisdom and religious teachings. His proposals 
included consolidation of state liabilities into a per¬ 
manent federal debt, a national bank controlled by a 
public/private partnership that could manipulate the 
nation’s money supply, and luxury taxes on such goods 
as tea and whiskey. Hamilton also urged Congress to 
use federal funds and impose tariffs to promote manu¬ 
facturing and America’s role in the emerging Indus¬ 
trial Revolution. 

Hamilton soon found himself at odds with for¬ 
mer ally Madison and secretary of state Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson, both slave-owning Virginians who had a very 
different vision of the new nation, based primarily on 
the expansion of agriculture. Nevertheless, major por¬ 
tions of Hamilton’s economic plan were adopted after 
Jefferson brokered an agreement creating a federal 
capital district on the Potomac between Maryland and 
Virginia, rather than New York, Hamilton’s prefer¬ 
ence. Hamilton’s First Bank of the United States 
was chartered in 1791, and the U.S. Mint approved in 
1792. Although Hamilton was personally involved in 
the creation of one of America’s first water-powered 
industrial cities, Paterson, New Jersey, most of his 
“Report on Manufactures” failed to win congressio¬ 
nal approval. 

At the height of his power and influence, Hamilton 
became entangled in a web of personal and financial 


misadventures that would cast a shadow over his career. 
Although generally regarded as personally honest, he 
did not always use good judgment in picking close 
friends and assistants. Some used insider information to 
speculate on currency fluctuations and otherwise enrich 
themselves. One key aide, William Duer, not only took 
financial advantage of his connection with the treasury 
secretary but also introduced Hamilton to Maria Reyn¬ 
olds, a married woman. Their ensuing affair, apparently 
abetted by Mrs. Reynolds’s husband for purposes of 
blackmail, continued for more than a year and ended 
with Hamilton’s embarrassing confession, publicly 
revealed in 1797. 

As the French Revolution took a turn into vio¬ 
lence, political differences between cabinet colleagues 
Hamilton and Jefferson intensified as Jefferson hailed 
the end of French monarchy while Hamilton abhorred 
turmoil in the United States’s old ally. In 1794, when 
Pennsylvania farmers rebelled against Hamilton’s 
whiskey tax, the treasury secretary persuaded Presi¬ 
dent Washington to use troops to quell the uprising by 
raising the specter of anarchy akin to recent events in 
France. Hamilton rode into battle alongside his general. 
The next year, Hamilton resigned his cabinet post to 
resume a lucrative law practice. He would in 1796 help 
Washington write his farewell address. 

John Adams of Massachusetts and Hamilton were 
part of the new Federalist Party by the time of America’s 
first contested presidential election in 1796, but they 
were not friends. Unable to derail Adams’s presidential 
candidacy, Hamilton played a supportive role by ques¬ 
tioning the character of Jefferson, a leader of the new 
Democratic-Republican Party. Hamilton also founded 
a newspaper, the New-York Evening Post, as a mouth¬ 
piece for Federalist politics and his own New York 
ambitions. 

THE DUEL 

The election of 1800 deadlocked, with Jefferson and 
Burr, both Republicans, each receiving 73 electoral votes. 
Into this procedural mess (later corrected by the Con¬ 
stitution’s 12th Amendment) waded Hamilton. Despite 
their political differences, Jefferson and Hamilton were 
major figures, founders of the republic. By contrast, 
Hamilton argued as he urged the electors to pick Jeffer¬ 
son, Burr was an opportunist of questionable character. 
Burr became Jefferson’s vice president; the uneasily com¬ 
petitive Burr-Hamilton relationship became loathing on 
both sides. 

Against a backdrop of vicious New York political 
maneuvering, Burr and Hamilton squared off at dawn 
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on a Weehawken, New Jersey, bluff overlooking Man¬ 
hattan. Both fired; Burr’s bullet tore through Hamilton’s 
liver. A day later, Hamilton was dead. 

Burr, never even tried for illegal dueling, resumed 
his seat as president of the Senate in the next congres¬ 
sional session. Elizabeth Hamilton would outlive her 
husband by 50 years. She was buried alongside him in 
Trinity Churchyard near Wall Street, America’s finan¬ 
cial heart. 

See also abolition of slavery in the Americas; Banks 
of the United States, First and Second; newspapers, 
North American; Paine, Thomas; political parties in 
the United States. 

Further reading: Chernow, Ron. Alexander Hamilton. New 
York: Penguin Press, 2004; McDonald, Forrest. Alexander 
Hamilton: A Biography. New York: W.W. Norton, 1979. 
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Harris, Townsend, and Japan 

Townsend Harris was born in Sandy Hill, New York, 
in 1804. At 14, he went to New York City, where he 
worked his way up from shop clerk to partner in a 
large company. He took a special interest in cultural 
and educational opportunities. He became president 
of the Board of Education in New York City and, in 
the face of entrenched political power, pursued his 
dream of education for all classes of society. Harris 
was responsible for the foundation of the Free Acad¬ 
emy, now the City College of New York City. In 1848 
he planned and carried out a tour of the South Pacific 
to study the islands and their indigenous native popu¬ 
lations. 

Harris’s expertise in Asia and the Pacific did not 
go unnoticed in Washington, D.C. In 1854, the admin¬ 
istration of President Franklin Pierce appointed him 
American consul in Ningbo (Ningpo), China. He fol¬ 
lowed this tour of duty with successful negotiations 
with Siam in 1856. Meanwhile, on February 15, 
1855, Commodore Matthew Perry returned to Edo 
(Tokyo) Bay in Japan. During his first voyage to Japan 
in July 1854, he had opened diplomatic negotiations 
with the Japanese government, promising to return the 
next year. A treaty was signed as a result that opened 
Japan. 

With his diplomatic experience in the Far East, 
Harris was chosen as the first U.S. consul in Japan, 
arriving in August 1856, in Shimoda. Despite his best 



With his lifelong interest in Asia and the Pacific, Townsend Harris 
was a natural choice as diplomat to Japan. 


efforts, it was more than a year before he set foot in Edo, 
the capital of the shogunate (military regime). (The 
Japanese had two capital cities, the shogun’s and the 
imperial capital at Kyoto.) Although Shogun Tokuga- 
wa Iesada had practiced delaying tactics in receiving 
Harris, he realized that Japan was too weak to risk 
a war with the United States. Preliminary discussions 
had already taken place at Shimoda, and negotiations 
continued in Edo. A treaty was finally signed in July 
1858 and took effect in 1860. 

The commercial treaty opened six Japanese ports to 
U.S. trade and allowed Americans to reside in Edo and 
Osaka. Later, added provisions fixed import tariffs at 5 
percent and exempted Americans from Japanese laws. 
The forcing of the weak shogunate to sign unequal trea¬ 
ties with the United States and other Western nations 
undermined the Tokugawa Shogunate and paved the 
way for the Meiji Restoration. 

Harris died in New York City in 1878. 
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Further reading: Gordon, Andrew. A Modern History of 
Japan from Tokugawa Times to the Present. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2003; Henshall, Kenneth. A His¬ 
tory of Japan from Stone Age to Superpower. New York: 
Palgrave, 2004; Hillsborough, Romulus. Shinsengumi: The 
Shogun’s Last Samurai Corps. North Clarendon, VT: Tuttle, 
2005; Love, Jr., Richard W. History of the US Navy, Volume 
I, 1775-1941. Harrisburg, PA: Stackpole Books, 1992; Mor¬ 
ton, W. Scott. Japan: Its History and Culture. New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1984. 
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Hart, Robert 

(1835-1911) British diplomat, Chinese official 

Sir Robert Hart was a remarkable Englishman who 
served both Great Britain and China. He began work¬ 
ing in China in the British consulates at Ningbo 
(Ningpo) and Canton and rose to become the Inspec¬ 
tor-General of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Cus¬ 
toms between 1863 and 1906. 

As a result of China’s defeat by Great Britain 
and the Treaty of Nanjing (Nanking), China opened 
five ports for Western trade in 1842 and established 
customs offices in the treaty ports to collect duty on 
imported goods. Shanghai emerged as the premier 
port, but it was captured in 1853 by rebels of the Small 
Sword Society, who put the Chinese officials to flight. 
In the ensuing anarchy, British and American consuls 
and customs officials devised an ad hoc system of 
collecting customs dues for the Chinese government. 
Together with the French and with the approval of 
the Chinese governor-general of the provinces where 
Shanghai and Ningbo were located, they established a 
board of inspectors to perform the task. 

Since Great Britain was the principal trader with 
China, the inspector-general was always a Briton, 
beginning with Thomas Wade, a Sinologist who soon 
resigned to pursue his academic work. The second was 
Horatio Lay, who proved unsuitable and was replaced 
by Hart in 1863. Under his leadership an international 
customs service was developed that by 1873 had 252 
Britons and 156 other Western nationals. The service 
expanded as more Chinese ports were opened to West¬ 
ern trade. In 1896 China established a modern postal 
system and put it under the charge of Hart. The Mari¬ 
time Customs only become an independent arm of the 
Chinese government in 1911 under the Ministry of 
Posts and Communications. 


Hart developed a code of conduct for the West¬ 
erners who served under him—to learn Chinese, be 
collegial with their Chinese coworkers, and respectful 
of Chinese customs, reminding them that they served 
China. The customs receipts remitted to the Chinese 
government were important in funding modernizing 
projects such as the first modern school established 
under the Zongli (Tsungli) Yamen, China’s equivalent 
of a Foreign Office that trained interpreters and stu¬ 
dents in modern subjects. Its officers also accumulated 
accurate statistics on trade and local conditions in 
China. 

Hart also gave advice to Prince Gong (Kung), 
China’s leader in handling foreign affairs, and worked 
with powerful provincial governors such as Li Hon- 
gzhang (Li Hung-chang) who were interested in 
modernizing China. He submitted position papers to 
the Zongli Yamen on modern education, budgetary 
planning, and even accompanied a group of Chinese 
officials to Europe in 1866 to observe Western gov¬ 
ernment systems. He also strongly advised the Chi¬ 
nese government to break precedent and establish 
diplomatic missions in Western capitals. Hart also 
exerted his good offices in helping China reach peace 
terms with France during the Sino-French War of 
1884-85, which resulted in France gaining Annam, 
but evacuating its troops from Taiwan and the Pesca- 
dore Islands. 

A grateful Chinese government awarded him with 
numerous honors. He also received recognition from 
Great Britain and most Western nations that traded 
with China for his role in developing a capable, modern 
customs service that served all parties with integrity. 

See also Anglo-Chinese Opium Wars. 

Further reading: Bruner, Katherine F., John K. Fairbank, and 
Richard J. Smith, eds. Robert Hart and China’s Early Modern¬ 
ization: His Journals, 1863-1866. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1991; Wright, Stanley F. Hart and the Chi¬ 
nese Customs. Belfast: William Mullen and Son Ltd., 1950. 
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Hawaii 

The Hawaiian Archipelago consists of a group of 19 
islands and atolls that extend across 1,500 miles of 
the Pacific Ocean, 2,300 miles from the United States 
mainland. Eight high islands, located at the southeast¬ 
ern end of the archipelago are considered to be the main 
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islands. In order from the northwest to southeast they 
are Nihau, Kauai, Oahu, Molokai, Lanai, Kahoolawe, 
Maui, and Hawaii. 

Scattered across the Pacific Ocean, the Hawaiian 
Islands are the most isolated from any other body of 
land in the world. Their isolation and a wide range of 
environments produced a unique array of plants and 
animals. 

Volcanoes rising from the seafloor formed all of 
the Hawaiian Islands, with the last volcanic eruption 
outside of the island of Hawaii occurring at Haleakala 
on Maui in the late 18th century. Loihi, deep in the 
waters off the southern coast of the island of Hawaii 
is the newest volcano. Volcanic activity and erosion 
carved out unique geological features in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and if the height of the island of Hawaii is mea¬ 
sured from its deep ocean base to the snowclad peak of 
Mauna Kea, it is the world’s fifth highest island. 

Anthropologists and historians believe that Poly¬ 
nesians from the Marquesas and Society Islands first 
settled the Hawaiian Islands around a.d. 300-500 or 
as late as a.d. 800-1000. Overseas trading and voy¬ 
aging across Polynesia ebbed and fell, and local chiefs 
ruled and defended their settlements. Early politics 
tended toward growing chiefdoms that encompassed 
entire islands. The historical record indicates that 
foreigners visited Hawaii before the 1778 arrival of 
Captain James Cook, but historians give him the 
credit for discovering Hawaii because he first plotted 
and published the geographical configuration of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Captain Cook named the Islands 
the Sandwich Islands to honor his sponsor, John Mon¬ 
tagu, fourth earl of Sandwich. 

After the Europeans, the Chinese were the second 
group of foreigners to arrive in Hawaii. Beginning in 
1789, Chinese employees serving on Western trading 
ships disembarked and settled in Hawaii. In 1820 the 
first American missionaries arrived to preach Christian¬ 
ity and teach the Hawaiians “civilized” ways. 

Over half of the population of Hawaii is of Asian 
ancestry, especially Chinese, Japanese, and Filipino, 
many of them descendants of early immigrants who 
came to the islands in the 19th century to work on the 
sugar plantations. These immigrants began arriving in 
the 1850s, and on June 19, 1868, the first 153 Japanese 
immigrants arrived in Hawaii. 

Throughout waves of immigration and economic 
development, Hawaiians fought to retain their govern¬ 
ment and culture. In 1810 King Kamehameha the Great 
united the Hawaiian Islands for the first time under a 
single ruler and established a dynasty that governed the 


kingdom until 1872. In 1887, claiming misgovern- 
ment, a group of American and European businessmen 
involved in Hawaiian government forced King Kal- 
akaua to sign the Bayonet Constitution, which stripped 
the king of administrative authority, eliminated voting 
rights for Asians, and set minimum income and prop¬ 
erty requirements for American, European, and native 
Hawaiian voters. These actions restricted the elector¬ 
ate to wealthy elite Americans, Europeans, and native 
Hawaiians. King Kalakaua reigned until he died in 
1891. 

Anthony D. Allen of Schenectady, New York, was 
one of the many African Americans who found their 
way to Hawaii after Western contact and were warmly 
welcomed by the Hawaiians. Born in 1774 to a slave 
mother and a father who was a freeman and a mariner, 
Anthony was freed at age 24. Like his father before him, 
he shipped out to China and other ports and finally to 
Hawaii, where he settled around 1811. 

The native Hawaiians called him Alani, and he 
served as steward to Kamehameha the Great and 
acquired about six acres of land in Waikiki from the 
high priest Hewa Hewa. He married a Hawaiian 
woman, and they had children and grandchildren who 
were Hawaiian citizens. Allen farmed successfully, 
keeping his own cattle and horses. He ran a boarding 
house, a bowling alley, and a hospital, having picked 
up medical skills in Schenectady, where ill or injured 
seamen and sea captains could recuperate ashore. Mis¬ 
sionaries, neighbors, visitors, and native Hawaiians 
admired him. After a long and prosperous life, Allen 
suffered a stroke in December 1835, and was buried 
near his Waikiki house. 

After King Kalakaua died, his sister, Liliuokalani, 
succeeded him and ruled until 1893, when a group of 
American and European businessmen overthrew her. 
She had threatened to nullify the Hawaiian constitution 
and even though she backed down, the businessmen 
staged a bloodless coup and established a provisional 
government. They drafted a constitution and declared 
a republic of Hawaii on July 4, 1894. When William 
McKinley won the presidential election of November 
1896, he reopened the question of annexing Hawaii 
to the United States. In June 1897 President McKin¬ 
ley signed the Newlands Resolution annexing Hawaii 
to the United States and submitted it to the Senate for 
approval. 

American historians have usually portrayed the 
Hawaiians as passively accepting the annexation of their 
territory and the assimilation of their culture. Current 
research has revealed that native Hawaiians organized 
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King Kamebameba the Great united the Hawaiian Islands for the 
first time and established a dynasty that ruled until 1872. 


promote Hawaiian culture. The Hawaii State Con¬ 
stitutional Convention of 1978 incorporated specific 
programs like the creation of the Office of Hawaiian 
Affairs to promote the indigenous Hawaiian language 
and culture. 

See also Alaska purchase. 

Further reading: Davis, Gavan. Shoal of Time, History of 
the Hawaiian Islands. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1974; Dougherty, Michael. To Steal a Kingdom. Waimanalo, 
HI: Island Style Press, 2000; The Hawaiian Historical Soci¬ 
ety. URL: www.hawaiianhistory.org. Accessed June 2006; 
Kane, Herb Kawainui. Ancient Hawaii. Captain Cook, HI: 
Kawainui Press, 1998; Silva, Noenoe K. Aloha Betrayed: 
Native Hawaiian Resistance to American Colonialism. Dur¬ 
ham, NC: Duke University Press, 2004. 
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a massive petition drive to protest the Newlands Reso¬ 
lution. Ninety-five percent of the native population 
signed the petition, causing the annexation treaty to fail 
in the Senate. 

Although the legality of the Newlands Resolution was 
questioned because it was a resolution and not a treaty, 
both houses of the U.S. Congress passed it, and Hawaii 
became a territory of the United States. Although several 
attempts were made to make Hawaii a state, it remained 
a territory for 60 years. Plantation owners found territo¬ 
rial status more convenient because they could continue 
importing cheap foreign labor, but activist descendants 
of original laborers finally broke their power by actively 
campaigning for statehood. 

Admitted on August 21, 1959, Hawaii is the 50th 
state and the only state surrounded by water. It is the 
southernmost part of the United States and the only 
state that is located completely in the Tropics. Hawaii 
is also the only state continuing to grow in territory 
because volcanoes like Kilauea continue to produce 
lava flows. The official languages of Hawaii are English 
and Hawaiian, and Honolulu is its capital and largest 
city. With a total area of 10,941 square miles and a 
length of 1,522 square miles, it is ranked 43rd in area 
of the states. 

Hawaii quickly became a modern state with 
booming construction and an expanding economy. 
The plantation owners endorsed the Republican Party, 
which was voted out of office, and the Democratic 
Party of Hawaii dominated state politics for 40 years. 
In recent years, Hawaii has implemented programs to 
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Hidalgo y Costilla, Miguel 

(1753-1811) Mexican rebel priest 

Lionized as the Father of Mexican Independence and 
champion of the downtrodden and oppressed, in 1810 
the renegade parish priest Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla 
launched a failed rebellion against the Spanish authori¬ 
ties that ended in his capture and execution. Despite its 
failure, the rebellion inaugurated an 11-year-long strug¬ 
gle for independence and exposed the deep fault lines of 
race and class that divided New Spain in the waning days 
of the colonial period. Akin to the Haitian Revolution 
in terms of the horror it struck into the hearts of the 
privileged and propertied, the Hidalgo rebellion made 
glaringly obvious to Mexico’s elite the potential dangers 
of sparking social revolution from below in the fight for 
political independence. Thus, when independence did 
come in 1821, it came as a fundamentally conservative 
transfer of power that preserved the former colony’s rigid 
race and class hierarchies. 

The son of a hacienda manager, Hidalgo studied at 
the Jesuit college in San Nicolas in Valladolid and the 
Royal and Pontifical University in Mexico City, earn¬ 
ing his bachelor’s degree in 1774. Steeped in the clas¬ 
sics, he also delved into Enlightenment thinkers and 
learned several Indian languages. After entering the 
priesthood, from 1778 to 1802 he taught and served 
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as rector at his alma mater of San Nicolas, earning a 
reputation as something of a maverick and freethink¬ 
er. Assigned to the backwater village of Dolores in 
1803 as punishment for various offenses, he proved as 
much concerned with his parishioners’ material well¬ 
being as their spiritual salvation, instructing them in a 
host of practical enterprises (such as apiculture, viti¬ 
culture, silk growing, and tile manufacture). 

The parish of Dolores lay in the Bajio, the “bread¬ 
basket” of the colony just north and west of Mexico 
City. Over the previous decades, the Bajio had seen the 
progressive impoverishment of its mostly mestizo and 
Hispanized Indian population, along with an accumu¬ 
lation of social grievances that would prove crucial 
in the events to follow. After the crisis of author¬ 
ity sparked by the Napoleonic invasion of Iberia in 
1807-08, plots and conspiracies against the Spanish 
colonial government multiplied. One such plot, set 
to be launched on December 8, 1810, counted Hidal¬ 
go among its participants. Upon learning that the 
authorities had been informed of the scheme, Hidal¬ 
go leapt into action. At around 2:00 in the morning 
of September 16, 1810, the slumbering residents of 
Dolores were awakened by the ringing of the church 
bell. Addressing the assembled crowd in words that 
will never be known with certainty, Hidalgo, in his 
famous Grito de Dolores (Cry of Dolores) urged 
his parishioners to defend their religion and rise up 
against the bad government of the hated gacbupines 
(Spanish). 

Grabbing their hoes and digging sticks, the inflamed 
crowd made its way to nearby San Miguel, gathering 
recruits as it went. Around noon the next day, in the 
village of Atotonilco, Hidalgo appropriated from the 
local church a banner of the dark-skinned Virgin of 
Guadalupe, the patron saint of Mexico, which hence¬ 
forth would serve as his movement’s emblem and 
standard. The rebellion snowballed with astonishing 
rapidity. Looting and pillaging Spanish residences and 
public buildings, armed with machetes, slings, and 
farming implements, the crowd had become an impas¬ 
sioned mob of thousands. Around noon on Septem¬ 
ber 28, the ragtag army reached the provincial capital 
of Guanajuato, where they had their first sustained 
encounter with the Spanish military. Overrunning the 
town by sheer force of numbers, the crowd slaugh¬ 
tered some 500 Spaniards, burning, pillaging, looting 
the granary, and wreaking widespread havoc. 

Over the next month, the army continued on its 
rampage, taking the provincial capitals of Zacatecas, 
San Luis Potosf, and Valladolid before heading toward 


Mexico City, the heart of Spanish power in the Ameri¬ 
cas. On October 30, 1810, at Monte de las Cruces 
on the outskirts of Mexico City, Hidalgo’s 80,000 to 
100,000-strong army defeated a much smaller but for¬ 
midable Spanish force sent to stop them. At this point, 
Hidalgo made what many consider his most momen¬ 
tous and enigmatic decision. Instead of following the 
advice of his lieutenants and sentiments of the crowd 
and descending into the colony’s capital city, he opted to 
retreat. Scholars continue to debate his reasons, though 
most consider that he found intolerable the prospect of 
the mass slaughter that would surely follow. 

From this point the movement rapidly lost momen¬ 
tum, as his makeshift army divided and desertions 
mounted. In March 1811 Hidalgo was captured far to 
the north in the deserts of Coahuila. Tried and found 
guilty of heresy and treason, he was executed at dawn 
on July 31, 1811, his head displayed on a pole atop the 
ashen walls of the Guanajuato granary. Mexicans cel¬ 
ebrate national independence on September 15-16, in 
commemoration of Hidalgo’s Grito de Dolores, even 
though actual independence did not come until 11 years 
after the revered priest’s fateful cry. More recent scholar¬ 
ship has focused on the social bases of Hidalgo’s rebel¬ 
lion and the confluence of social and cultural dynamics 
that created the most massive popular uprising in New 
Spain’s history. 

Further reading. Archer, Christon I., ed. The Birth of Modern 
Mexico, 1780-1824. Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources, 
2003; Hamill, Hugh M. The Hidalgo Revolt: Prelude to 
Mexican Independence. Gainesville: University of Florida 
Press, 1966; Van Young, Eric. The Other Rebellion: Popu¬ 
lar Violence, Ideology, and the Mexican Struggle for Indepen¬ 
dence, 1810-1821. Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 
2001 . 
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Hohenzollern dynasty (late) 

The Hohenzollern dynasty was the ruling house of Bran- 
denburg-Prussia and of imperial Germany. The family 
took its name from the German word Zoller, mean¬ 
ing “watchtower” or “castle,” and in particular from 
the Castle of Hohenzollern, the ancestral seat, today in 
Baden-Wurttemberg. In 1415 Holy Roman Emperor 
Sigismund made Frederick VI of Hohenzollern elector 
of Brandenburg. He and his successors had the right to 
participate in the elections of the German kings, who 
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were heirs to the Imperial throne. In 1525 Albert of 
Brandenburg, grand master of the Teutonic Knights, 
secularized the order’s domains as the Duchy of 
Prussia. 

In 1614 the acquisition of Cleve, Mark, Ravens- 
burg, and the Duchy of Prussia marked the Hohen¬ 
zollern rise as a leading German power. Frederick 
William, the Great Elector, defeated the Swedes and 
obtained Pomerania, the secularized bishoprics of 
Cammin, Minden, and Halberstadt. His reign brought 
centralization and absolutism to the still-scattered 
Hohenzollern possessions. In 1701 Frederick III of 
Brandenburg secured from the Holy Roman Emper¬ 
or the title “King in Prussia.” The change to King of 
Prussia was not formally recognized until 1772. The 
Prussian kings retained their title of elector until the 
dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire in 1806. The 
Prussian royal title was a new symbol of the unity of 
the family holdings. 

Frederick William I, through his administrative, 
fiscal, and military reforms, was the real architect of 
Hohenzollern greatness. His son Frederick II, called 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, seized Silesia from 
Austria, defended his acquisitions during the Seven 
Years’ War, and acquired West Prussia in 1772 as a 
result of the first partition of Poland. Frederick Wil¬ 
liam II, Frederick William III, and Frederick William 
IV were, however, mediocre rulers. 

The Congress of Vienna settlement in 1814-15 
resulted in a substantial extension of Hohenzollern 
territory, and the period 1815-66 was marked by the 
conflict for domination of Germany. 

Frederick William IV, who reigned from 1840, was 
a draftsman interested in both architecture and land¬ 
scape gardening. He married Elizabeth of Bavaria in 
1823, but the couple had no children. In March 1848 
Prussia faced a revolution, which overwhelmed Fred¬ 
erick William. The monarch ultimately succumbed to 
the movement. He offered concessions, promising to 
promulgate a constitution. The victory of the liberals, 
however, was short-lived; it perished by the end of the 
year 1848. The conservatives regrouped and retook 
control of Berlin. The king did remain dedicated to 
German unification, leading the Frankfurt parliament 
to offer him the crown of Germany on April 3, 1849, 
which he refused, saying that he would not accept a 
crown from the gutter. 

In 1857 Frederick William suffered a stroke that 
left him mentally disabled. His brother William took 
over as regent, becoming King William I upon his 
brother’s death on January 2, 1861. A crisis arose in 


1862, when the Diet refused to authorize funding for 
a reorganization of the army. William resolved that 
Otto von Bismarck was the only politician capable 
of handling the crisis and appointed him minister- 
president. 

Bismarck saw his relationship with William as that 
of a vassal to his feudal superior. Nonetheless, it was 
Bismarck who effectively directed politics, internal as 
well as foreign. Under Bismarck’s direction, Prussia’s 
army triumphed over its rivals Austria and France in 
1866 and 1870, respectively. In the Palace of Versailles, 
near Paris, on January 18, 1871, William was pro¬ 
claimed the emperor of a unified Germany. In 1829 
William married Augusta of Saxony-Weimar and had 
two children, Frederick and Princess Louise of Prus¬ 
sia. Upon his death on March 9, 1888, William I was 
succeeded by Frederick III. In 1858 Frederick mar¬ 
ried Princess Victoria of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
eldest daughter of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
The couple had eight children. By the time he became 
emperor in 1888, he had incurable cancer of the lar¬ 
ynx. Frederick ruled for only 99 days before his death 
on June 15, 1888, being succeeded by his eldest son, 
Wilhelm (William) II. 

A traumatic breech birth left Wilhelm with a with¬ 
ered left arm, which he tried with some success to 
conceal. Additionally, he may have experienced some 
brain trauma. Historians are divided on whether such 
a mental incapacity may have contributed to his fre¬ 
quently aggressive, tactless, and bullying approach to 
problems and people, which was evident in both his 
personal and political life. Such an approach certainly 
marred German policy under his leadership. 

In 1881 Wilhelm married Augusta Victoria, duch¬ 
ess of Schleswig-Holstein. They had seven children. 
Wilhelm’s reign was noted for his militaristic push to 
assert German power. He sought to expand German 
colonial holdings. Under the Tirpitz Plan, the German 
navy was built up to contend with that of the United 
Kingdom. Despite Wilhelm’s attitude it is difficult to 
say that he was eager to unleash World War I. Dur¬ 
ing the war, he was commander in chief, but he soon 
lost all control of German policy, and his popularity 
plunged. After the explosion of the German Revo¬ 
lution, Wilhelm could not make up his mind about 
abdicating. The unreality of this refusal showed up 
when William’s abdication both as emperor and king 
of Prussia was announced by Chancellor Prince Max 
von Baden on November 9, 1918. The very next day, 
Wilhelm fled into exile in the Netherlands, where he 
died on June 4, 1941. 
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The Hohenzollern Swabian line remained Catholic 
at the Reformation. Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmar- 
ingen became prince of Romania in 1866 and king, as 
Carol I, in 1881. In 1914 Ferdinand succeeded his uncle 
in Romania, where his descendants ruled until 1947. 

See also revolutions of 1848 . 
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Hong Xiuquan (Hung Hsui-ch'uan) 

(1814-1864) Chinese religious rebellion leader 

Hong Xiuquan was the leader of the most devastating 
rebellion that swept southern China between 1850 and 
1864. An estimated 20 million people died as a result. 

The Hong family lived 30 miles from Guangzhou 
(Canton), where Western influence on China was stron¬ 
gest. Ambitious to bring honor to his family through 
academic success, he sat for the lowest level civil service 
exams in Canton in 1828, 1836, 1837, and 1843 and 
failed each time. He suffered a serious illness and delir¬ 
ium after his third failure, when he claimed being taken 
to heaven. There, according to his account, he met his 
Heavenly Mother (Mary), Elder Brother (Jesus), and 
Heavenly Father (God). God instructed him to return 
to Earth to defeat the demons and establish the heav¬ 
enly kingdom. 

He equated his vision with writings in the tract 
that he was given by a Protestant Christian mission¬ 
ary in 1836, titled “Good Words Exhorting the Age.” 
He obtained more translations of Christian teachings, 
then went to Hong Kong in 1847 and studied under an 
American Baptist missionary, Issachar Roberts, but was 
not baptized. 

With this background of personal failure and lim¬ 
ited understanding of Christianity, Hong formed a 
new trinity of God, Elder Brother Jesus, and himself 
(God’s second son); converted friends and relatives; 
and founded the Society of God Worshippers. His con¬ 


verts were mostly poor people in the southern prov¬ 
ince of Guanxi (Kwangsi); they destroyed local Bud¬ 
dhist temples and provoked the government to send 
in an army. A clash in 1850 ignited the revolt, and 
success led to the establishment of the Taiping Tian- 
guo (T’aip’ing T’ien-kuo), or Heavenly Kingdom of 
Great Peace. Hong became the Heavenly King, and his 
top lieutenant, Yang Xiuqing (Yang Hsiu-ch’ing), the 
Eastern King (Yang claimed to be God’s third son, 
the Holy Ghost). 

Other followers also received titles as kings and 
marquises. Early Taiping followers were fanatical 
believers in Hong’s version of Christianity; they hated 
the failing Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty and were highly 
disciplined. 

By 1853 the Taiping army had swept over southern 
China and captured Nanjing (Nanking), which became 
the Heavenly Capital. There, Hong and his associates 
issued regulations and laws according to their inter¬ 
pretation of Christianity. But they had no skill in 
administration and implemented few reforms. Western 
governments were initially interested in Hong’s Chris¬ 
tianity and government and sent representatives to 
Nanjing to investigate. But they were disillusioned by 
Hong’s pretensions as universal king and other bizarre 
pseudo-Christian teachings and practices. 

Rivalry between Yang and Hong erupted into civil 
war in 1856 and the defeat of Yang. Thereafter, Hong 
trusted no one except his family members, abandoned 
himself to pleasures, and became increasingly delu¬ 
sional. The Taiping movement collapsed as Qing sup¬ 
porters led by Zeng Guofan (Tseng Kuo-fan) offered 
reforms and won military victories with Western arms, 
aided by Western officers. Hong committed suicide as 
his capital fell. 

See also Gordon, Charles; Li Hongzhang; Qing 
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Humboldt, Alexander von 

(1769-1859) scientist, author, and artist 

His contemporaries once described Baron Alexander 
von Humboldt as the “last universal scholar in the field 
of the natural sciences.” Naturalist, botanist, zoologist, 
author, cartographer, artist, and sociologist are just a 
few of the titles that Humboldt earned. His influence 
resonates throughout the world, but, paradoxically, it 
is stronger throughout the Americas than in Germany, 
the country of his birth. 

When Baron Alexander von Humboldt visited 
the United States for three weeks in 1804, just after 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition had departed to 
explore the American West, he was the guest of Thomas 
Jefferson. Jefferson had a scholarly reputation in 
Europe, and von Humboldt had achieved a reputation 
as an explorer, scientist, and cartographer. The two 
men became close friends. Margaret Bayard Smith, 
wife of the founder of the Washington Intelligencer 
newspaper, described one of these visits in her diary. 



Alexander von Humboldt’s legacy resonates today as one of the 
most important achievements in naturalism and science. 


Mrs. Smith recorded one of Humboldt’s twilight 
encounters with President Jefferson in 1804 when the 
President’s aide ushered him into the drawing room 
without announcing him. Von Humboldt found Jeffer¬ 
son sitting on the floor in the middle of half a dozen 
of his grandchildren. All were so busy playing that for 
some minutes they did not realize that another person 
had entered the room. Finally Jefferson stood up, shook 
hands with his visitor, and said, “You have found me 
playing the fool, Baron, but I am sure to you I need 
make no apology. ” 

Jefferson felt unapologetic enough to romp with his 
grandchildren in the presence of Humboldt, who like 
himself, had achieved self-taught proficiency in many 
scientific fields. Charles Darwin respected him enough 
to use his journals as a reference during his year-long 
voyage on the Beagle and described him as “the greatest 
scientific traveler who ever lived. ” 

Humboldt’s journey began in Berlin, Prussia, 
where he was born on September 14, 1769. His father, 
an army officer, died nine years after his birth, and his 
mother raised Alexander and his older brother, Wilhelm. 
She hired tutors to provide early education grounded in 
languages and mathematics for the two boys. 

When he grew older, Alexander studied at the Frei¬ 
berg Academy of Mines under the noted geologist A. G. 
Werner, and he also met George Forester, Captain James 
Cook’s scientific illustrator on his second voyage, and 
they hiked around Europe. In 1792, when he turned 22, 
Humboldt took a job as a government mines inspec¬ 
tor in Franconia, Prussia. Five years later Alexander’s 
mother died, and he inherited a substantial estate. In 
1798 Alexander left government service and began to 
plan a travel itinerary with his friend Aime-Jacques- 
Alexandre Goujoud Bonpland, a French medical doc¬ 
tor and botanist. They went to Madrid, where King 
Charles II granted them special permission and pass¬ 
ports to explore South America. 

Between 1799 and 1805 Humboldt and Bonpland 
explored the coasts of Venezuela, the Amazon and 
Orinoco Rivers, much of Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, 
and Mexico. Much like their American counterparts 
Fewis and Clark, they collected plant, animal, and 
mineral samples, studied electricity and discovered 
the electric eel, extensively mapped northern South 
America, climbed mountains, observed astronomical 
events, and performed many scientific observations. 
While he investigated the reasons for the dry interior 
of Peru, Humboldt discovered a cold ocean current 
that runs along much of the western coast of South 
America. It is now known as the Humboldt Current 
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or the Peru Current. Carlos Montufar, a scientist who 
later became a revolutionary in Ecuador, accompanied 
the pair on part of their trip. 

Humboldt enjoyed many distinctions. He was the 
first European to witness native South Americans pre¬ 
paring curare arrow poison from a vine and the first 
person to recognize the need to preserve the cinchona 
plant, the bark of which contains quinine used to cure 
malaria. He was the first person to accurately draw 
Inca ruins in South America at Canar, Peru, and he 
also was the first person to discover the importance of 
guano, dried droppings from fish-eating birds, as an 
excellent fertilizer. 

In 1804 Humboldt went to Paris and chronicled 
his field studies in 30 volumes. He stayed in France 
for 23 years and regularly met with other intellectuals. 
Eventually he depleted his fortunes because of his trav¬ 
els and self-publishing his reports. In 1827 he returned 
to Berlin and secured a steady income by becoming 
adviser to the king of Prussia. From 1827 to 1828 he 
gave public lectures in Berlin, and his lectures were so 
popular that he had to find huge halls to hold all of the 
people. 

In the 1830s the czar of Russia invited Humboldt to 
Russia, and after he explored the country and described 
some of his discoveries, including permafrost, he recom¬ 
mended that Russia build weather observatories across 
the country. Russia built these weather stations in 1835, 
and Humboldt used the data from them to develop the 
principle of continentality, the concept that the interiors 
of continents have more extreme climates because of 
the lack of the moderating influence from the ocean. 

At the age of 60, Humboldt traveled to the Ural 
Mountains in Siberia and to Central Asia to study the 
weather. He wrote extensively about his travels and 
discoveries. One of his books, A Personal Narrative, 
inspired Darwin. As Humboldt made more scientific 
discoveries, he decided to write everything known about 
the Earth. He titled his work Kosmos and published the 
first volume in 1845, when he was 76 years old. His 
work was well written and well received, and the first 
volume, a general overview of the universe, sold out in 
two months. His other volumes explored topics includ¬ 
ing astronomy, Earth, and human interaction. 

Humboldt died at age 90 in 1859, and the fifth and 
final volume of Kosmos was published in 1862, based 
on his notes. He is buried in Tegel, Germany, and his 
name is commemorated in a few places in his native 
country, including in front of the Humboldt University 
in Berlin and on his grave in Tegel. Many landmarks in 
the Americas, including a current, a river, a mountain 


range, a reservoir, a salt marsh, parks, and many coun¬ 
ties and towns are named for Humboldt. On the Moon, 
Humboldt’s Sea is named in his honor. 
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Hundred Days of Reform 

The inadequacies of the Self-Strengthening Move¬ 
ment adopted by the Qing (Ch’ing) government of 
China convinced many educated Chinese that only 
thorough institutional reforms could save the nation 
from the expansionist ambitions of the Western pow¬ 
ers and Japan. In 1895 defeat by Japan and the humili¬ 
ating Treaty of Shimonoseki provided the catalyst 
that stirred into action a group of candidates who had 
gathered in the capital, Beijing, for the triennial met¬ 
ropolitan examinations. One of the candidates, named 
Kang Youwei (K’ang Yu-wei), penned a long memorial 
to the throne protesting against the treaty and urg¬ 
ing immediate reforms; it was cosigned by 603 of the 
candidates and gained widespread attention. Elicit¬ 
ing no response, Kang and his student Liang Qichao 
(Liang Ch’i-ch’iao) began to organize study societies 
in Beijing and other major cities, sponsoring lectures 
and founding newspapers and magazines with the goal 
of promoting modernization and political change. By 
1898 their study societies had galvanized a sizable 
number of reform-minded intellectuals into a political 
force. 

Meanwhile, the young emperor Guangxu (Kuang- 
hsu), who had nominally assumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment, began to show sympathy for the new reform ideas 
and read many of Kang’s memorials and other works. 
He was particularly impressed by Kang’s accounts of 
reforms under Peter the Great of Russia and in Meiji 
Japan. As a result, he appointed him and his support¬ 
ers to important government positions. Between June 11 
and September 16, 1898, over 40 reform decrees were 
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issued by the emperor that encompassed such areas as 
education, government administration, military reorga¬ 
nization, economic development, and the budget. 

Although there had not been time to implement most 
of the reforms, they nevertheless alarmed the Confucian 
conservatives and officials loyal to the ostensibly retired 
but still powerful dowager empress Cixi (Tz’u-hsi). On 
September 21 Cixi and her supporters mounted a suc¬ 
cessful coup d’etat that stripped Guangxu of all his pow¬ 
ers and put him under arrest. Six reform leaders were 
executed while Kang, Liang, and a number of others 
escaped and went into exile. The 103 days of euphoric 
reforms came to an end. All the reforms were rescinded. 
In the final analysis the idealistic reformers had no politi¬ 
cal experience or support from the real power holders 
in the government. They overestimated the ability of 
Guangxu to override the authority of Cixi while under¬ 
estimating the opposition of the die-hard conservatives. 
Their ambitious program, lacking a well-thought-out 
strategy, was too radical for the time. Although some 
feeble attempts at reforms were made during the next 


decade China continued its downhill slide toward diplo¬ 
matic disaster and domestic instability. 

As a result of the failure of the Hundred-Day Reform, 
disillusionment with evolutionary transition to a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy led to widespread support of Sun 
Yat-sen’s call for the overthrow of the Qing, or Manchu, 
dynasty. The final outcome was the successful revolu¬ 
tion of 1911 and the establishment of the first republic in 
Chinese history. 

See also Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty in decline. 
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North American immigration led to the gradual 
unfolding of settlements throughout the continent. 
Spain settled St. Augustine, Florida, in 1565 and New 
Mexico in 1598. France settled Acadia in 1604 and 
Quebec in 1608. New Orleans dates from 1718. New 
Spain and New France grew slowly, if at all, as did 
also New Sweden, New Netherlands, and other Euro¬ 
pean efforts. From 1607 on, only England had success 
in attracting large enough numbers of immigrants to 
take control of the continent. 

In 1688 the total population of the English colo¬ 
nies was 200,000, mostly British. In the next century 
the population doubled approximately every 25 years. 
Between 1700 and 1770, 260,000 Africans, 50,000 
white convicts, and 210,000 white voluntary immi¬ 
grants came from Europe to British North America, 
as did about 80,000 Scots-Irish and about 70,000 
Germans. 

The British allowed into their colonies anyone who 
wanted to immigrate. Mostly, the migrants to British 
North America were English, but from the beginning 
there were representatives of virtually all western Euro¬ 
pean countries. Europeans came for adventure and to 
escape harsh conditions at home—war, pestilence, and 
famine. Africans came as slaves. Some of the Scots- 
Irish left northern Ireland because of the negative eco¬ 
nomic effects of the Navigation Acts of the 1650s and 
1660s. Getting to North America was arduous because 
of the nature of transportation, but the indenture sys¬ 


tem made emigrants of those who could not otherwise 
afford it. 

After Thomas Malthus’s Essay on the Principles 
of Population argued that the British population was 
growing faster than food production and that inevita¬ 
bly a large number of the British would starve, the gov¬ 
ernment performed a census, counting over 10 million 
people and estimating that this was double the popula¬ 
tion of 1750. The shift of British agriculture to scientific 
farming made many farmworkers unnecessary. To sur¬ 
vive, many British farmers moved to the cities, where 
they became surplus city dwellers. Then they emigrated 
to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and North 
America. 

At the time of the American Revolution, there 
were 2.5 million people in the colonies, 22 percent 
slaves. Another quarter million were Scotch-Irish, 
and 200,000 were German. There were about 25,000 
Roman Catholics and 1,000 Jews in an overwhelm¬ 
ingly Protestant population. Several thousand French 
opponents of their revolution came to the United 
States in the 1790s. In the years just before and 
after the Revolution, 15,000 Scots settled in North 
America. 

Restrictions on immigration began as early as the 
1790s, with the enactment of the 1790 act requiring a 
two-year residency for citizenship and the 1795 increase 
of the residency requirement to five years. The Alien 
and Sedition Acts of 1798 included a Naturalization 
Act that changed the waiting period to 14 years and an 
Alien Act that authorized the president to deport any 
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“Leaving Old England for America ”—an illustration depicting 
immigration in Harper’s Weekly in 1870 


foreigner he deemed a threat to American interests. The 
Alien Act expired in 1800, and the Naturalization Act 
was repealed in 1802. 

Between 1812 and 1920, about 30 million Europe¬ 
ans came to the United States. Another 700,000 came 
from Asia, and about 900,000 from Latin America. 
In 1820 the U.S. population of 9.6 million was pre¬ 
dominantly English and Protestant, with about 2 mil¬ 
lion enslaved African-Americans. By the 1830s another 
150,000 northern Irish and English immigrants had 
come to the United States. 

The migration from England increased markedly 
after 1830, as a farm depression hit. Displaced farm¬ 
ers headed for Liverpool, which became the number- 
one European debarkation point in the 1830s. In 1830 
about 15,000 people left from Liverpool; by 1842 the 
number was 200,000, a figure equal to half the Euro¬ 
pean emigrant population. 


Immigrant totals from the 1840s to the 1920s 
included 6 million Germans, 4.5 million Irish, 4.75 
million Italians, 4.2 million British (English, Scottish, 
Welsh), 4.2 million Austro-Hungarians, 2.3 million 
Scandinavians, and 3.3 million Russians and Balts. 
The Mexican-American War’s aftermath incorpo¬ 
rated 75,000-100,000 Mexicans into the United States 
in California, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Immigrants came for free or cheap land. After the 
frontier closed in 1890, they came for jobs in Ameri¬ 
ca’s industrial sector that promised higher wages than 
at home. They came due to the availability of cheap 
passage—such as the 17th-century indentured servi¬ 
tude system and the credit-ticket system of the 18th 
century. Late in the 19th century, the switch from 
sail to steam allowed faster voyages by larger vessels, 
reducing the cost and hardship of passage. 

Immigrants came for promises and hopes—after 
the American Civil War, states and railroads began 
sending agents to Europe to attract settlers to their 
vacant territories. And labor recruiters as well as 
immigrants told the folks back home of the Ameri¬ 
can land of milk and honey. Between the 1840s and 
1870s Germans and Irish predominated, and between 
1854 and 1892 Germans were number one every year 
except three, when Irish predominated. Between 1810 
and 1855 about 2.5 million Irish came, and more than 
3 million Germans migrated between 1820 and 1880. 

THE IRISH 

The Irish migration was ongoing through the 18th 
and 19th centuries, but it accelerated after the potato 
blight of 1845 destroyed about 75 percent of the Irish 
potato crop. The loss of the potato meant hard times 
for the 4 million Irish who depended on it for their 
primary source of food. The blight returned in 1846, 
and 350,000 people died of starvation and typhus 
that year. Although the crops for the next four years 
were good, death continued its toll on the Irish. The 
Irish Famine killed 1 million people. Blaming it on 
the British government and absentee property own¬ 
ers, the Irish began to migrate. In 1846, 92,000 came 
to the United States. That number rose to 196,000 
in 1847, 174,000 in 1848, 204,000 in 1849, and 
206,000 in 1850. By 1854 about a fourth of the Irish 
population—2 million people—had come to the United 
States in 10 years. The 1850 census reported 961,719 
Irish-born Americans living in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, Ohio, and New Jersey. Despite 
the efforts of the Irish Emigrant Society, most Irish immi¬ 
grants lacked the money for transportation, land, or 
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tools in the interior, so most Irish remained close to 
their ports of arrival. 

Irish Americans used the political machine to domi¬ 
nate many eastern and midwestern cities. From a means 
to protect the ethnic community, the machines became a 
mechanism for Americanizing. In Chicago, Boston, San 
Francisco, and New York, Irish accounted for up to 30 
percent of city workers, and they were overrepresented 
in construction, particularly in skilled union trades. 
Only 10 percent of the Irish returned to Ireland. 

GERMANS AND EASTERN EUROPEANS 

While the Irish were coming in droves in the 1840s, 
political turbulence in Germany led to a major influx 
from that country. Germans had been in North America 
from colonial times, but the unsuccessful revolutions 
of 1848 led to a major migration of more than 1 mil¬ 
lion people in a decade. The revolution’s leaders were 
among the migrants, but most emigrants were ordinary 
people leaving a country in economic and political dis¬ 
array. By 1860 over 100,000 German immigrants lived 
in New York City. They had 20 churches, 50 schools, 
10 bookstores, and two German-language newspapers. 
Chicago had about 130,000 Germans and enjoyed 
German bands, orchestras, and a German-language 
theater. Milwaukee, St. Louis, and Cincinnati also had 
large numbers of Germans. 

German Jews began arriving in the 1850s. They were 
successful as both large and small entrepreneurs. In 1890 
about half the German Jews in the United States work¬ 
force were businessmen. French migration resumed in the 
19th century. Like the Germans, many fled the failed 1848 
revolution. In 1851, the French influx exceeded 20,000, 
and a French-language paper opened in New York. Other 
French-language papers were published in Charleston 
and Philadelphia. The Franco-Prussian War cost 
France Alsace-Lorraine and increased French migration, 
particularly to the cities of New York, Chicago, and New 
Orleans but also to the Middle West. Between the gold 
rush of 1848 and the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882, 
about 300,000 Chinese came to the United States. Chi¬ 
nese push factors included increased taxes, social disloca¬ 
tion, a restrictive economy, and poverty. 

Southern and Eastern Europeans began to domi¬ 
nate in 1896. Russian immigration began after the 1881 
pogroms against southern Jews after the assassination 
of Czar Alexander II. Intermittent pogroms continued 
through the end of the century. Immigrants who believed 
that the path to success involved hard work and loy¬ 
alty tended to acculturate. By modeling themselves after 
American entrepreneurs, they would find acceptance. 


Those who intended to remain for a long time built 
collective institutions—communities within the greater 
American community. They emphasized strong families 
and built churches, lodges, unions, businesses, political 
organizations, and other institutions. The immigrants 
were Catholics, Protestants, Buddhists, and those of no 
particular faith. Immigrant churches maintained their 
ethnic identities, and each group had its own, where they 
worshipped in their own language and customs. 

The Roman Catholic Church accommodated to the 
desire of eastern and central Europeans for parishes 
reflecting their national languages and practices—includ¬ 
ing saints, schools, hospitals, and festivals—not those of 
the Irish-dominated American Church. Lutherans from 
central Europe and Scandinavia built their own church¬ 
es, schools, and hospitals. They resisted Americaniza¬ 
tion, ecumenism, and American-inspired revivalism. The 
Orthodox from Greece, Russia, and the Balkans began 
arriving in the late 19th and early 20th century. Although 
the Russian Orthodox mission in Alaska dated to 1794, 
the late 19th-century migrations made the church signifi¬ 
cant in most large American cities, as it attracted particu¬ 
larly Ukrainians who lacked churches of their own. 

ITALIANS 

While some immigrants acculturated, others main¬ 
tained their ethnicity. Italian immigration began after 
1870. Low wages, high taxes, and overcrowding pushed 
rural Italians with little education to migrate. Between 
1890 and 1900, 655,888 arrived, two-thirds men, most 
intending to work until they could afford to return 
to Italy. Because they intended to return home, their 
incentive was to retain their home cultures, not become 
Americanized. Other sojourners included the Chinese 
and Japanese—over half of the Chinese in California 
and Japanese in Hawaii before 1930 returned home. 
The Italian return rate was 60 percent. Not all groups 
gained access to the political system, but all found eco¬ 
nomic roles. Denied political access, the Chinese found 
their niche in service sectors; the Japanese were fruit 
and vegetable farmers, and the Jews dominated the gar¬ 
ment industry. 

As in colonial days, Canada remained population 
poor, whether in the French or the English provinces. 
Canada finally began to attract immigrants in significant 
numbers in the 1890s—simultaneous with the European 
population explosion and the closing of the frontier with 
its free or cheap land in the United States. Strong leader¬ 
ship by Wilfred Laurier and Clifford Sifton in the 1890s 
led to an aggressive campaign promoting western Cana¬ 
da in Europe, Britain, and the United States, modeled on 
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the advertising of the railroads and states of the United 
States that helped to populate the Midwest and Great 
Plains areas. Sifton also forced the railroads to surren¬ 
der their land grants that they had refused to open for 
settlement. The program began to be effective after the 
turn of the century, with over 750,000 immigrants from 
the United States between 1900 and 1914, including 
newcomers as well as settled citizens. Canadians began 
to worry about U.S. domination of western Canada’s 
culture, economy, and politics. 

An estimated 30,000 escaped slaves migrated to 
Canada via the Underground Railroad. While Canada 
had no slavery, many escapees found discrimination 
similar to that of northern American cities. Many settled 
in southern Ontario, creating many African-Canadian 
communities. Canadian authorities generally found rea¬ 
son to reject the late 19th-century and early 20th-century 
black applicants, who were few in number because black 
Americans were too poor to emigrate, unlike the white 
settlers from the Great Plains, who came to Canada 
experienced and well-financed. 

See also Chinese Exclusion Act; Mississippi River 
and New Orleans; slave trade in Africa. 

Further reading: Gabaccia, Donna R. Immigration and Amer¬ 
ican Diversity. Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishers, 2002; 
Kuropas, Myron B. The Ukrainian Americans. Toronto: Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto Press, 1991; Miller, Kerby. Emigrants and 
Exiles. New York: Oxford University Press, 1985. 
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Indian Mutiny 

The Indian Mutiny was the most traumatic single event 
to mark the British experience in India, from the first 
appearance of the British East India Company in the 
early 17th century to the end of Britain’s Indian empire 
in 1947. Most shocking of all, it took place among the 
troops, whose loyalty had been the mainstay of British 
power since its sepoys (infantry) and sowars (cavalry) had 
won England dominance in India in the Battle of Plassey 
in 1757. The Muslim and Hindu sepoys were offended 
by the rumored use of pig and cow fat as lubricants for 
cartridges, which they viewed as sacrilegious. There was a 
deeper force driving the insurrections, however: reaction 
to rapid social change brought by the British to India. 

The mutiny began in the cantonment (garrison) of an 
Indian cavalry regiment on May 10,1857, at Meerut. The 
mutinous soldiers then headed for nearby Delhi, where the 


last impotent monarch of the Mughal dynasty, Bahadur 
Shah II, resided with the vain hope that he could revive 
the empire of his great predecessors. However, from the 
very beginning, the Indian Mutiny was not the apocalyp¬ 
tic uprising of native troops; most of the rebellion was 
confined to the high-caste Hindu soldiers of the Bengal 
army, who had shown signs of dissatisfaction for years 
at their caste slowly losing prominence. The rebellion 
spread throughout north-central India, and cantonments 
in Cawnpore and Lucknow were besieged by the muti¬ 
neers. It did not spread to the new regions of the empire, 
like the Punjab, with its Sikhs, or the Northwest Fron¬ 
tier, with its Pashtun population, because the Hindus and 
Muslims of those regions had been anti-Mughal. 

The bloodiest single incident of the mutiny took place 
at Cawnpore, where the British cantonment was besieged 
by rebels under the command of Nana Sahib, who had 
nursed a grievance against the East India Company. Major- 
General Sir Hugh Wheeler was in command at Cawnpore 
and was unprepared for what was to come. Although the 
news of the mutiny had spread, Wheeler took no precau¬ 
tions to protect his men, women, and children. On the 
night of June 4, 1857, the sepoys at Cawnpore mutinied. 
However, just as at Meerut, in spite of the hostility of their 
fellow soldiers, some Indian sepoys cast their lot with the 
British. 

By June 25 Wheeler surrendered to Nana Sahib, 
accepting his promises of safe conduct. But when on 
June 27 the British marched out to the boats that would 
supposedly take them to safety, they were attacked by 
Nana’s men, and none escaped. Those who survived 
were imprisoned in what would become known as the 
Bibigarh, the “House of the Women,” since most of the 
men were already dead; the women were murdered later. 
When the British recaptured Cawnpore, the atrocities so 
horrified the troops that they exacted grim retribution. 

While the tragedy at Cawnpore was being played out, 
Sir Henry Lawrence managed to hold out in the British Res¬ 
idency at Lucknow with a garrison of some 1,800 British 
men, women, and children, and some 1,200 Indian sepoys. 
Once again, Indian soldiers had chosen to remain loyal to 
their officers. Although Lawrence was killed on July 4, the 
defenders held out against some 20,000 mutineers in one 
of the great epics of British history. Finally, on November 
9, 1857, General Colin Campbell, who had earned fame 
at the Battle of Balaklava during the Crimean War, led 
a relieving column that smashed the rebels still besieging 
Lucknow. 

Meanwhile, the final phase was being played out in 
Delhi, where the mutineers from Meerut had headed. 
Delhi fell on September 20. Mopping-up action contin- 
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ued to 1858. Its end also spelled the end of the Mughal 
dynasty and the British East India Company. 

See also Sikh wars. 

Further reading: Allen, Charles. Soldier Sahibs: The Men 
Who Made the North-West Frontier. London: Abacus, 2000; 
Hibbert, Christopher. Great Mutiny: India 1857. New York: 
Penguin, 1980; James, Lawrence. Raj: The Making and 
Unmaking of British India. New York: St. Martin’s Griffin, 
2000; Ward, Andrew. Our Bones Are Scattered: The Cawn- 
pore Massacres and the Indian Mutiny of 1857. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1996. 
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Industrial Revolution 

The term Industrial Revolution has been used to 
describe the most extensive change the world has ever 
experienced. It was coined by English philosopher John 
Stuart Mill (1806-73) but brought into popular use 
by English historian Arnold Toynbee (1889-1975). The 
most significant aspect of the Industrial Revolution was 
that it changed much of the world from a collection 
of separate agrarian communities into interconnected 
industrialized cities. In the process, much of the work 
that had been done by human hands for centuries was 
performed by machines, which were faster and more 
efficient than humans could ever be. While many schol¬ 
ars accept 1760-1850 as the official period in which 
the Industrial Revolution took place, it actually con¬ 
tinued into the 20th century in parts of the world and 
continues to evolve in developing nations into the 21st 
century. 

The Industrial Revolution is said to have actually 
started in England during the early 18th century when 
Abraham Darby at Madeley, in Shropshire, in the west 
of the country, and others, became involved in improv¬ 
ing the production of iron, as well as improving its 
quality. This led to the building of ironworks, and later 
steelworks, in some parts of England, with charcoal 
use being phased out, and with coke iron being used 
to increase the production of iron and then steel. Much 
of this development took place close to the coalfields 
in the Midlands and also in the north of England. By 
1770 there were over 170 steam engines being used in 
various industries around Britain, and in 1775 James 
Watt started to develop his first steam engine, which 
generated much more power using far less fuel than 
before. Watt’s design helped manufacturers such as 


Matthew Boulton produce buttons, buckles, and plate 
metal cheaply. There were also major developments in 
the textile industry, with Richard Arkwright develop¬ 
ing water-driven mills (although others have claimed to 
have invented them), with the result that large wool and 
cotton mills were built in Lancashire. Artisan riots led 
to the smashing of machines in the Luddite attacks. 

Other pioneers during the Industrial Revolution in 
Britain included Thomas Telford, who worked with 
canals and locks, and Humphrey Davy, who invented 
the miner’s safety lamp in 1815. Although there was 
extensive use of child labor and exploitation of the 
poor, there were also many industrialists who exhib¬ 
ited a strong social conscience. The heavy emphasis on 
the Protestant work ethic led to Quakers such as John 
Cadbury (1801-89) and others like Josiah Wedgwood 
(1730-95) and William Lever (1851-1925) introduc¬ 
ing medical care, pensions, and profit-sharing for 
employees, who were often provided with company 
housing. 

British manufacturing was so important to the 
British economy by the time of the Napoleonic Wars 
that the French blockade, known as the “Continental 
System,” which prevented the sale of British goods in 
the European continent, severely affected the British 
economy. The end of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815 led 
to a resurgence in British manufacturing, exporting 
goods to many parts of Europe and South America. 
This helped create an Industrial Revolution in Scotland 
during the late 1810s and the 1820s, leading to the 
building of factories in Edinburgh and Glasgow. The 
invention of the steam locomotive by George Stephen¬ 
son in 1833 led to private railway companies building 
lines throughout the British Isles, starting in the 1840s. 
Shipbuilding in London, Glasgow, Newcastle, Clyde, 
Belfast, Hull, and Sunderland developed and became 
increasingly important to the British economy. Rapid 
improvements in printing and book production meant 
that the ideas of the Industrial Revolution spread 
quickly around the world. 

The first part of the European mainland to take part 
in the Industrial Revolution was Belgium (then a part of 
France), with William and John Cockerill moving from 
Britain to establish small factories in Liege, in about 
1807. After 1830 Belgium became wealthy due to its 
iron, coal, and textile industries, and also its railways, 
which were also constructed by the government. France 
developed later industrially, with the emergence of man¬ 
ufacturing in northern France and in Alsace-Lorraine. 
It was not until 1848 that France emerged as a major 
industrial power. 
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Some parts of Germany experienced industrial 
development, with a large pottery industry in Meissen, 
near Dresden. However, in the 1840s parts of Germany 
industrialized quickly, especially Dusseldorf in the Ruhr 
Valley and Saarland, with the shipyards of Hanover and 
the coal and steel industries at Chemnitz and in Silesia, 
as well as factories built in Dortmund, Munich, Posen, 
Stuttgart, and Wurzburg. All ensured that Germany 
became one of the world’s major industrial powers by 
the end of the 19th century, with the Krupp steel works 
and other businesses selling raw materials and products 
around the world. Part of the impetus of the Industrial 
Revolution in Germany was the building of the railway 
system and the construction of large shipyards. Although 
there was also industrial development around Prague, 
the coalfields near Kracow, the textile mills near Lodz, 
and even in some parts of Russia, such as the Donets 
coalfields in the Ukraine, industrialization in much of 
eastern and southern Europe did not take place until the 
20 th century. 

In the United States, inventors such as Benjamin 
Franklin had developed devices that proved popular, and 
the invention of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney changed 
the cotton industry in the southern United States. Gradu¬ 
ally, industrialization was centered in the northern states, 
with the iron, steel, and coal industries and, later, with 
textiles and food processing, as well as the construction 
of a vast railway network. This led to the building of 
factories in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Mil¬ 
waukee, Cleveland, and by the end of the 19th century, 
Chicago and Detroit. With the large distances between 
cities in the United States, the telegraph system proved 
to be exceptionally important with the emergence of 
Western Union. In the late 1870s the telephone network 
followed with the invention of Alexander Graham Bell’s 
telephone. Both the telegraph and the telephone systems 
were rapidly introduced to other countries around the 
world. 

Outside of Europe, there were factories built in 
Argentina, Brazil, South Africa, India, and China, espe¬ 
cially in Shanghai, taking advantage of cheap labor and 
access to raw materials. The industrialization intro¬ 
duced into Japan after the Meiji Restoration in 1868 
was largely organized by the state. This led to the build¬ 
ing of foundries, toolmaking, and railways and ship¬ 
building, but all of this did not begin until well after the 
start of the 20th century. 

Further reading: Morgan, Kenneth. The Birth of Industrial 
Britain. London: Longman, 1999; O’Brien, Patrick K., and 
Quinault, Roland, eds. The Industrial Revolution and Brit¬ 


ish Society. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993; 
Stearns, Peter N. The Industrial Revolution in World History. 
New York: Westview Press, 2007. 
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Iqbal, Muhammad 

(1877-1938) Indian Muslim leader 

Mohammed Iqbal was born in Sialkot in the Punjab 
region of British India on November 9, 1877. His father, 
Shaikh Nur Muhammad, was a follower of the Islamic 
school of Sufi mysticism. 

Iqbal benefited from the British educational policy 
and attended the Scotch Mission College at Sialkot, fol¬ 
lowed by the Oriental College at Lahore. By the time he 
received his master of philosophy degree, he had mas¬ 
tered English, Arabic, and Persian (Farsi), which before 
the English conquest of India had been the official lan¬ 
guage of the Mughal Empire. He also knew the common 
language spoken in the Northwest Frontier region of 
India. Iqbal began writing poetry and essays in a style 
that reflected his many cultural heritages. From the 
beginning, Iqbal devoted his work to understanding and 
expressing the place of Muslims in the larger society of 
India and the world as a whole. 

In 1905 Iqbal went to Cambridge, where he became 
interested in philosophy. Since Germany was the Euro¬ 
pean center for philosophy studies, he went to the Uni¬ 
versity of Munich, where he received a Ph.D. in philoso¬ 
phy on Russian metaphysics. This demonstrated the 
influence of the Sufism he had learned at home from 
his father. The dissertation’s importance was realized 
in England, and it was translated into English. In 1908 
Iqbal received a law degree in England and returned to 
India. 

Once home, Iqbal tended to avoid the political 
arena. It was a time of political ferment among both 
Muslims and Hindus that would ultimately lead to the 
establishment of separate states for each group. Gradu¬ 
ally, Iqbal became ideologically aligned with the All- 
India Muslim League and its leader, Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah. In 1926 Iqbal was elected to the Punjabi Leg¬ 
islative Council. 

Yet with a belief that would be strongly condemned 
by Islamic extremists, Iqbal’s view of the life of a future 
Muslim community remained decidedly liberal. To find a 
basis for Islam to exist and flourish in the modern world, 
Iqbal believed it was essential for Muslims to return 
spiritually to the time of the prophet Muhammad when 
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Islam flourished in its purest form, before the worldlier 
period of the caliphates. Iqbal’s comprehensive vision 
of philosophy was embodied in his work The Recon¬ 
struction of Religious Thought in Islam, published in 
1930. A second edition was published by Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press in Britain in 1934. An accomplished poet 
and scholar, Iqbal drew on the rich heritage of Persian 
and Urdu poetry to express his belief in the ability of 
Western and Muslim thought not just to coexist but to 
enrich each other. 

In 1930 as his commitment to a Muslim state grew 
deeper, Iqbal accepted the presidency of the All Indian 
Muslim League. However, there is still a dispute whether 
he envisioned a totally independent Muslim state, as Pak¬ 
istan became under Jinnah, or one within a larger Indian 
political entity. In the same year, he went to England to 
attend an Imperial Round Table discussion on the politi¬ 
cal future of India and its Hindu and Muslim population. 
He was recognized as a leader of modern Islamic intellec¬ 
tual life, and while he was in Europe he was feted by the 
Universities of Cambridge, Rome, and Madrid. 

In the 1930s illness forced him to retire from public 
life and to pursue intellectual interests. 

See also Afghan Wars, First and Second. 

Further reading: Pasha, John Bagot Glubb. The Great Arab 
Conquests. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1995; Smith, Wil¬ 
fred Cantwell. Islam in Modem History, New York: Mentor 
Books, 1957. 
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Irish Famine (1846-1851) 

The British called it the Great Famine, the Irish mid¬ 
dle class called it the Great Hunger, and the peasantry 
called it the Great Starvation. Before the famine, Irish 
farmers grew barley and grain. They raised cattle and 
dined on beef, dairy products, and potatoes. 

Population growth and subdivision of farmland 
through inheritance—as well as loss of land due to 
higher rents—slowly shrank the average farm. Fifteen 
acres was the minimum to produce a crop surplus. 
Two-thirds of the Irish had fewer than 15 acres. Popu¬ 
lation pressures after 1815 produced ever smaller hold¬ 
ings and increased competition for land. By 1841 the 
population was at 8 million, with two-thirds working 
in agriculture. Eight million Irish were too many. 

Half-acre plots became common. Only potatoes 
could feed a family with half an acre of land. The aver- 
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age consumption was between seven and 15 pounds of 
potatoes a day. Cattle gave way to pigs and plots of cul¬ 
tivated oats, which gave way to rented plots on which 
potatoes were grown. The potato, introduced in the late 
16th century, did well in Ireland’s damp climate. It pro¬ 
vided the most food per acre, which became increasingly 
important as the population exploded in the late 18th 
century. Because conacre, the division of land among 
all sons, reduced farm size drastically, those who lived 
on farms needed the most prolific potato, Aran Banner. 
However, Aran Banner was most susceptible to blight. 
Potato blight had struck Ireland before. A famine in 
1741 killed 250,000 people. In addition, between 1816 
and 1842 Ireland suffered 14 famines, some partial and 
some total. Between 1845 and 1848 harvests were poor 
and summers were wet. The wetness aided the spread 
of blight. Already stretched thin, the Irish peasants were 
unable to withstand four successive failures. 

The blight of 1845 led the people to plant more 
potatoes than ever to compensate. They did not expect 
a second failure, but the one in 1846 was worse; the 
one in 1847 worse yet. Ireland was preindustrial, and 
those who failed at agriculture had nowhere to go. The 
starving flooded towns and cities, bringing typhoid, 
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cholera, and dysentery. Disease killed more than star¬ 
vation. Food prices inflated, and landless and penni¬ 
less laborers rioted, formed secret societies, engaged in 
crime and lawlessness. The British government valued 
the right of the owners to collect rents and crops over 
the needs of the people for food and shelter. 

The Coercion Act established martial law and a 
curfew, and troops and constables safeguarded ship¬ 
ments of food exports. The British imposed their poor 
laws and expected the Irish to pay for relief. The British 
established a scientific study of the causes of the failure. 
What they did not do was establish relief and public 
works—at least at first. Eventually, private charities and 
government began providing soup kitchens; by 1847 
half the population was eating at public expense. Those 
owning a quarter acre of land or more were ineligible. 
Critics accused the government of genocide. 

At least 1 million Irish died of starvation or dis¬ 
ease. Over 1 million people left Ireland for America 
and Liverpool. The famine decreased the Protestant 
share of the population and hastened the replacement 
of Gaelic, the language of the native poor, with English. 
By 1851 the Irish population was 6.5 million. 

See also immigration, North America and. 

Further reading: Donnelly, Jim. “The Irish Famine.” Avail¬ 
able online. URL: www.bbc.co.uk/history. Accessed May 
2007; O’Grada, Cormac. Black ’47 and Beyond: The Great 
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Ismail, Khedive (Ismail Pasha) 

(1830-1895) Egyptian ruler 

Khedive Ismail was heir to the throne of Muhammad 
Ali and became khedive (viceroy) in 1863. A keen 
modernizer, Ismail had grandiose plans to modernize 
Cairo along French architectural lines as well as to 
Westernize Egypt. Ismail was against the slave trade 
and extended Egyptian control in Sudan. During his 
reign the Suez Canal was opened with great fanfare 
as well as enormous expense to the regime. Ismail also 
initiated numerous irrigation projects and built lavish 
and costly palaces. He used the increased profits from 
the sale of cotton, Egypt’s main cash crop, to finance 
his plans. Cotton prices soared when cotton from the 
United States became unavailable on the world markets 
owing to the Civil War. The khedive covered the cost 



Khedive Ismail was a progressive leader in Egypt, opposing slavery 
and seeking to modernize his nation. 


overruns by borrowing extensively from foreign banks, 
especially from the French. Once the United States reen¬ 
tered the market, cotton prices plummeted, and Ismail 
found his nation deep in debt. He was forced to sell his 
Suez Canal shares (44 percent of the total stock hold¬ 
ings) at bargain prices to Great Britain, thereby giving 
Britain controlling interest in the Canal. 

As the debts continued to grow, France and Brit¬ 
ain established the Caisse de la Dette in 1876 to ensure 
repayment. Ismail was forced to abdicate in favor of 
his son Tawfik, a weak and malleable ruler, in 1879. 
Control over Egyptian debt repayment enabled the two 
imperial powers gradually to take over Egyptian finances 
and led to the British takeover of the country by 1882. 

See also British occupation of Egypt; Civil War, 
American ( 1861 - 1865 ). 

Further reading: Owen, E. R. J. Cotton and the Egyptian 
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Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969; Scholch, Alexander. Egypt 
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1882. London: Ithaca Press, 1981. 
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Italian nationalism/unification 

The French Revolution and the Napoleonic Era 
unleashed forces that engulfed the whole of Europe. 
Nationalism became a potent force. Although the votaries 
of counterrevolution made a valiant effort to check the 
progressive ideas at the Congress of Vienna, Europe 
was changing fast. The rise of nationalism in Italy and 
Germany were two major events that dominated Europe¬ 
an history after 1815. The ideals of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity from the French Revolution appealed to the 
people of Italy. The reduction of the number of states into 
the Kingdom of Italy, Papal States, and the Kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily, along with introduction of reforms by 
the N apoleonic regimes between 1796andl814 unleashed 
the forces of nationalism. Joachim Murat, installed by his 
brother-in-law, Napolean I, as king of Naples and Sic¬ 
ily, even conceived the idea of the Union of Italy in 1815 
before Napoleon’s defeat. The provisions of the Congress 
of Vienna once again vivisected Italy. The Bourbons were 
restored in the south in the form of the Kingdom of Two 
Sicilies. The Papal States once again ruled over central 
Italy. Austria dominated Italy by possessing Lombardy- 
Venetia and having close Habsburg ties with monarchs of 
various Italian states. Only the northwestern part of Italy, 
the kingdom of Piedmont-Sardinia, was free from foreign 
control. The smaller states included the Grand Duchies 
of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, where the ruling houses 
had close ties with the Habsburgs. 

Italian nationalism was nurtured at first with a streak 
of romanticism. Italian authors, particularly Alessandro 
Manzoni, contributed a great deal toward fostering Ital¬ 
ian nationalism. After 1796 the Freemasons advocated 
for a united Italy. Apart from a common hatred of the 
Austrians, the political and economic advantages at the 
time of unified administration under Napoleon contrib¬ 
uted to the rise of nationalism among Italians. 

From 1810 onward, the secret societies that had 
sprung up in Italy against Napoleonic rule diverted their 
attention toward the new regimes after the Congress of 
Vienna. The carbonari (literally, “charcoal burners”) 
members, numbering about 50,000, pledged to revolt, 
signing their names in blood. They had a common goal 
of national independence and freedom from foreign 
domination. The Kingdom of Two Sicilies, ruled by 
King Ferdinand I, felt the onslaught of a cabonari army 
led by General Guglielmo Pepe in July 1820. Pepe, a 
distinguished military officer, had joined the carbonari 
revolution. A liberal constitution was created, but the 
following year the revolution was crushed by the Aus¬ 
trians. 


The constitution was scrapped, and revolutionar¬ 
ies were arrested. Pepe went into exile for 20 years. The 
insurrection in Piedmont-Sardinia led by a group of army 
officers under the leadership of Santorre di Santarosa in 
March 1821 also was short-lived. King Victor Emanuel 
I abdicated in favor of his brother, and the new king, 
Charles Felix, sought Austrian help to crush the revolt. 
Santarosa, who had become the minister of war at the 
time of the uprising, went into exile in France after the 
failure of the revolution. 

The July Revolution of 1830 that swept over 
France had its impact in Italy, where a series of insur¬ 
rections took place. Francis IV, duke of Modena, with 
a plan to extend his dominion, had declared that he 
would not oppose the rebellions. The French mon¬ 
arch, Louis-Philippe, also promised that he would 
oppose an Austrian intervention. Encouraged by this, 
the carbonari revolutionaries began to rise in rebellion 
in northern and southern Italy. The duchies of Parma 
and Modena, along with a sizable part of the Papal 
States, came under their control. A program of Prov¬ 
ince Italian Unite was proclaimed. But like the earlier 
insurrection of 1820s, carbonari attempts failed due 
to Austrian intervention. Louis-Philippe did not come 
to their aid after an Austrian warning against French 
intervention. By the spring of 1831 the resistance 
movement was crushed. 

The Risorgimento in Italy would be dominated by 
three important nationalists, who had separate ideology 
and strategy, but had the common goal of achieving Ital¬ 
ian unification. Giuseppe Mazzini was a political the¬ 
orist; Giuseppe Garibaldi was a soldier; and Count 
Camillo Benso di Cavour was a politician. Mazzini 
joined the carbonari movement in 1827, but was impris¬ 
oned in Savona in 1830. After his release, he appealed 
to the new king, Charles Albert of Piedmont-Sardinia, 
to liberate the Italian states from Austrian domination. 
Although he had joined the carbonari as it was devel¬ 
oping awareness among Italians, Mazzini was moving 
away from it. 

As an exile in the French city of Marseille, Mazzini 
set up Giovine Italia (Young Italy) in 1831 for Ital¬ 
ian unification. He believed in the power of youth 
and membership was restricted to persons under the 
age of 40. By 1833, membership grew to 60,000 peo¬ 
ple. Mazzini was avowedly anti-royalist and was in 
favor of a republican form of government. Within 
his agenda, social reforms played an important part. 
His vision of a democratic and republican Italy also 
extended beyond the borders of Italy. The Young Italy 
movement spread, giving rise to Young Poland, Young 
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Germany, and other organizations that were merged 
into a revolutionary organization called Young Europe 
in 1834. 

RAISING AN INSURRECTION 

With his political credo of liberty and equality, Mazzi- 
ni believed in a mass movement to end the dominance 
of Austria and drive out the ruling houses from the 
different kingdoms of Italy. In 1832 his attempt to 
raise an insurrection in a Sardinian army failed, and 
he was awarded a death sentence in absentia. Expelled 
from France, he lived in Switzerland and made anoth¬ 
er abortive attempt in 1834 against Sardinia. After 
three years, he migrated to London and made the 
city his base to carry out revolutionary activities. He 
had become a cult figure and a prophet of European 
nationalism. 

Apart from Mazzini’s, another group, called the 
Neo-Guelfs, was working toward an emancipated Italy. 
Like the Guelfs of the Middle Ages, the Neo-Guelfs 
engaged the pope to free Italy from the domination 
of the German emperor. Their leader, Abbe Vincenzo 
Gioberti, published a 700-page volume entitled II Pri- 
mato Morale e Civile Degli Italiani in 1843, in which 
he outlined federated Italian states under the papacy. 
Executive authority would be entrusted to a group of 
princes. A union of Rome with Turin (the capital of 
Piedmont) would lead the pope to head the federa¬ 
tion of Italian states and the army of Piedmont would 
defend it. 

The new pope, Pius IX, had carried out reforms, 
raising the hope of liberals. He was highly praised for 
granting freedom of speech and the press. When the 
February Revolution engulfed France in 1848, there 
was a great upsurge of revolutionary activity in Italy. 
In the Kingdom of Two Sicilies, King Ferdinand II was 
forced to grant a liberal constitution with a free press 
and individual liberty. Piedmont, Tuscany, and Rome 
also had similar constitutions. In Milan and Venice, the 
respective capitals of Austrian Lombardy and Venetia, 
there were revolutionary upsurges. 

The collapse of Austrian rule in Lombardy and 
Venetia brought about an upsurge against the Austri¬ 
ans. The economic exploitation of Venetia by Austria 
fueled the demand for independence. The desire for 
political change was voiced by all, including manu¬ 
facturers, bankers, and intellectuals. The Republic of 
St. Mark was proclaimed in March 1848 under the 
leadership of Daniel Manin. The Milanese welcomed 
Mazzini, returned from exile. Mazzini was soon joined 
by Garibaldi in Milan. 


Garibaldi, the revolutionary hero of Italian unifi¬ 
cation, had joined the Young Italy group in 1833. He 
shared the political philosophy of Mazzini to a large 
extent. He was also sentenced to death in absentia for 
his participatiion in the abortive rebellion in Piedmont 
in 1834. He lived as an exile on the American continent 
and formed the Italian Legion in 1843. 

The liberation of Uruguay in 1846 made him a 
hero. He, along with 60 volunteers, came back to Italy 
to participate in the struggle for unification and offered 
assistance to the Milanese. Both Mazzini and Garibaldi 
proceeded toward Rome, where the adherents of Young 
Italy had rebelled in November 1848. Pope Pius IX fled 
to the Neapolitan zone, where a democratic republic 
was in place. Mazzini was at the helm of affairs and 
carried out the administration and social reforms with 
efficiency. 

TRIUMPHANT MARCH 

It seemed that Italian revolutionaries were on a trium¬ 
phant march everywhere, and unification was becom¬ 
ing a reality. But it was not to be; the Austrians led a 
counteroffensive. Charles Albert, the king of Piedmont- 
Sardinia, had agreed to a constitutional regime and 
annexed Lombardy along with the duchies of Parma 
and Modena. 

He took command of the Italian forces against 
the Austrians, but was defeated at the Battle of Cus- 
tozza in July 1845 and again at the Battle of Novara in 
March 1849. Albert abdicated in favor of his son Vic¬ 
tor Emmanuel II. The defeat of Albert sealed the fate 
of Piedmont-Sardinia, Lombardy, Venetia, and likely 
the whole of Italy. Besieged Venice did not withstand. 
General Pepe, who had returned from exile, and Manin 
surrendered to the Austrian army in August 1849. The 
Republic of St. Mark came to an end. 

Meanwhile, an alarmed pope appealed to France 
for assistance. The new Roman republic was besieged, 
and Mazzini surrendered on July 3, 1849. A crestfall¬ 
en Mazzini returned to London, where he attempted 
republican uprisings (Mantua, 1852, and Milan, 1853). 
They failed but kept national consciousness burning. 
The heroic defense of the city made Garibaldi a cult 
figure in the saga of Italian unification. 

Italy almost returned to its pre-1948 status, divided 
into sovereign principalities, with Austrian domina¬ 
tion intact. The revolutionary phase of unification was 
over. It was left to the cautious diplomacy of Cavour, 
the prime minister of Piedmont-Sardinia, to achieve the 
task. The kingdom took leadership, had a constitution, 
and elected a parliament. 
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Cavour began publishing the newspaper II Risorgi- 
mento in 1847, and it became the mouthpiece of move¬ 
ment toward Italian unification. He entered parliament 
in 1848-49 and subsequently became the premier of 
Piedmont in 1852. A practitioner of Realpolitik, he cul¬ 
tivated a friendship with Britain and France. He even 
joined the Crimean War against Russia on the French 
side. 

Cavour persuaded Napoleon III to sign the Pact 
of Plombieres in July 1858. Napoleon III wanted to 
change some provisions of the Congress of Vienna and 
desired annexation of Savoy. Piedmont-Sardinia would 
be enlarged into a North Italian Kingdom. Austria was 
defeated in the two battles of Magenta and Solferino 
in June 1859. Napoleon III was alarmed when Prussia 
threatened to help Austria. He met with Franz Josef, 
and the compromise formula of Villafranca in July 1859 
allowed only the annexation of Lombardy but not Vene- 
tia with Piedmont. 

Popular uprisings in northern and central Italy 
resulted in the merger of Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and 
Romagna with Piedmont after a plebiscite in March 
1860. Garibaldi landed with his 1,000 Red Shirts and 
brought Sicily and Naples under his control. Afterward 
the two states voted to join Piedmont. The troops from 
Piedmont vanquished the Papal States, except for Rome. 
In March 1861 the Italian parliament proclaimed the 
Kingdom of Italy. Only Venice and Rome were outside 
the orbit of unified Italy. In the Austro-Prussian War 
of 1866, Italy sided with Prussia and received Ven¬ 
ice. Rome voted to merge with Italy in October 1870 
after the Franco-Prussian War. The city had been 
abandoned by Napoleon III, and Italian troops easily 
marched in. It became the capital of Italy in July 1871. 
Thus the unification of Italy was almost complete. Ital¬ 
ian nationalists had not regained possession of Trieste 
and Trent, and Italy joined World War I, mainly to 
obtain them. 

Further reading: Beales, Derek. The Risorgimento and the 
Unification of Italy. London: Longman, 1981; Coppa, Frank, 
ed. Studies in Modern Italian History. From the Risorgimen¬ 
to to the Republic. New York: Lang 1986; Gooch, John. The 
Unification of Italy. London: Methuen and Co, 1986; Lovett, 
Clara. The Democratic Movement in Italy, 1830-1876. Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1982; Smith, Denis 
Mack. Mazzini. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
1996; Hearder, Harry. Italy in the Age of the Risorgimento. 
New York: Longman, 1983. 
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Iturbide, Agustrn de 

(1783-1824) Mexican emperor 

Occupying a place in Mexican national memory as an 
arrogant self-serving opportunist and failure, Agustin 
de Iturbide (EE-toor-BE-day) was instrumental in secur¬ 
ing Mexico’s independence from Spain, after which he 
installed himself as the new nation’s first (and only 
Mexican-born) emperor, only to be overthrown after a 
brief and ineffectual reign. 

His rule extended for some 16 months: from Sep¬ 
tember 28, 1821, when his so-called Army of the Three 
Guarantees marched into Mexico City, until his over¬ 
throw in mid-February 1823 by a coalition of rebels led 
by Jose Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana. His reign as 
emperor was even shorter—the eight months from his 
coronation on July 21, 1822, to his forced abdication 
on March 19, 1823. Unaware that the new congress 
had declared him a traitor and forbidden his reentry 
to Mexico, Iturbide returned from exile in Europe and 
was captured, tried, and, on July 19, 1824, in Padilla, 
Tamalpais, executed by firing squad. 

Born in Valladolid (present-day Morelia, Micho- 
acan), Mexico, Iturbide declined a post in the insurgency 
of Miguel Hidalgo in 1810, instead joining the Span¬ 
ish royalist forces and helping to defeat the rebellion led 
by the renegade priest. His royalist military career was 
undistinguished until 1820, when in response to the 
liberal Riego revolt in Spain, he switched sides, allied 
with liberal insurgent leader Vicente Guerrero, issued 
the Plan de Iguala, formed the Army of the Three Guar¬ 
antees, and marched into Mexico City unopposed. His 
politics can be characterized as archconservative, his 
principal concern with maintaining the status quo and 
glorifying his person and rule. 

His reign had an almost surreal quality. Ignoring 
the myriad problems confronting the new nation, its 
economy devastated by more than a decade of revolu¬ 
tion and war, Iturbide focused instead on the details of 
the protocol for his coronation, hiring French tailors 
to devise suitably regal accoutrements, commission¬ 
ing artisans to craft appropriately splendid royal stan¬ 
dards and emblems for his reign, establishing national 
holidays to honor the birthdays of himself and his 
children, making his rule hereditary, and stifling all 
dissent and criticism to his increasingly autocratic 
rule. Scholars generally recognize Iturbide’s acumen in 
understanding the general importance for centralized 
rule and nationalist trappings and symbols in a geo¬ 
graphically expansive, newly independent nation-state 
wracked by division and strife. Yet they also agree that 
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Iturbide’s intolerance toward criticism and self-glori¬ 
fying symbolism meant little in the absence of coali¬ 
tion-building or genuine engagement with the pressing 
issues of the day. 

Iturbide did achieve one significant diplomatic coup 
in December 1822 when the U.S. Congress recognized 
his regime. That same month, Jose Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Ana launched his revolt against the regime in his 
home state of Veracruz. Iturbide’s last significant action as 
emperor came in January 1823, when he signed a decree 
permitting the settlement of parts of the territory of Texas 
by Stephen F. Austin’s colony of Anglo-Americans. In 
1838, 14 years after his execution, Iturbide’s remains 
were interred in the National Cathedral in Mexico City. 


To this day one would be hard pressed to find any 
public memorial to his rule or person anywhere in Mex¬ 
ico, testimony to the disgraced position Mexico’s first 
and only homegrown emperor occupies in Mexican 
national memory. 

See also Mexico, independence of; Texas War of Inde¬ 
pendence and the Alamo. 

Further reading: Anna, Timothy E. The Mexican Empire of 
Iturbide. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1990; Archer, 
Christon I., ed. The Birth of Modern Mexico, 1780-1824. 
Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources, 2003. 
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Jackson, Andrew 

(1767-1845) American president 

Although Andrew Jackson would not be elected presi¬ 
dent until 1828, the Jacksonian age can be said to have 
begun on January 8, 1815, when troops under Jack¬ 
son’s command successfully repelled a much larger Brit¬ 
ish force at the Battle of New Orleans, sealing the War 
of 18 12 treaty that had been signed a month before in 
Ghent, Belgium. Americans greeted peace with a new 
optimism about the future of the nation, and that opti¬ 
mism helped prompt developments in the public and 
private sectors that would dramatically change Ameri¬ 
can life. Those changes, however, created a backlash 
spurred by concerns that the achievements of the gen¬ 
eration of the American Revolution were being lost. 
Those who feared economic changes generally cheered 
the ongoing political democratization that has often 
been associated with Jackson’s name. 

MILITARY LEADERSHIP 

Andrew Jackson was an unusual figure to be associ¬ 
ated with a democratic movement. Born in 1767, 
probably in South Carolina, to a widowed mother, he 
participated as a young teenager in the American Rev¬ 
olution and spent some time as a prisoner of war. That 
experience, coupled with the deaths of his mother and 
brother from disease (deaths that Jackson blamed on 
the British), led Jackson to distrust the British and the 
idea of aristocracy. Nevertheless, Jackson made his 
place in the world as a lawyer, politician, and slave¬ 


holding planter, ultimately rising to prominence in his 
adopted state of Tennessee. 

Jackson would also assume leadership of the Ten¬ 
nessee militia, leading it during the War of 1812 against 
those among the Creek Indians who had allied with the 
British as part of their attempt to resist further Ameri¬ 
can incursions on their lands. After the war, Jackson 
would be called to service to subdue other Creek and 
Seminole, and he entered Spanish Florida in pursuit of 
that goal, causing an international incident, but paving 
the way for Spain to cede Florida to the United States. 
His national fame, however, rested on his stunning vic¬ 
tory at New Orleans, where he lost just 71 men, com¬ 
pared to British casualties of more than 2,000. 

Even as Jackson’s men were assembling in New 
Orleans, a third event that would profoundly shape the 
age of Jackson was taking place—a meeting of the Fed¬ 
eralist Party in Hartford, Connecticut. Although calm¬ 
er voices would prevail, some of the sentiments voiced 
during this Hartford Convention approached treason 
to many Americans, seeming to suggest the utter futility 
of resisting the British and the need for New England to 
secede and sue for a separate peace. The demise of the 
Federalist Party ensued amid public outrage. 

EARLY POLITICAL ALIGNMENT 

As the Federalist Party faded from the political scene, 
a group of Democratic-Republicans with nationalist 
ideas similar to the former Federalists took control of 
the now one-party nation. These National Republicans 
embraced a stronger standing army, a series of internal 
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Andrew Jackson, the seventh president of the United States, rose to 
national prominence as a hero of the War of 1812. 


improvements to aid in the movement of troops and 
goods, a revenue tariff with protective elements, and, 
most important, a Second Bank of the United 
States to replace the Federalist’s First Bank, which 
the Democratic-Republicans had gleefully allowed to 
die just five years previously. For a short period after 
the war, a sense of optimism prevailed, as the leaders of 
the country began to come together in a common vision 
of the public good. 

That optimism was punctured by the panic of 1819. 
As the ripples from the panic made their way across 
America, questions arose as to its source. For many 
Americans, a properly working political economy would 
have no panics; therefore, a panic signaled a failure of 
that political economy, generally the result of the politi¬ 
cal system giving to some person, or group of persons, 
special privileges. Their eyes rested on the Second Bank 
of the United States, to whom many privileges of doing 
business, including limited liability and the issuance of 
money, had been given by the U.S. Congress. 


The sense of many on the periphery of society that 
some kind of cabal was controlling the government and 
privileging the few at the expense of the many was rein¬ 
forced by the perception that those in Congress exercised 
unwarranted power in the selection of the president via 
the congressional caucus. The caucus system would take 
a hit in 1824, nominating William Crawford of Georgia. 
Among the other candidates were John Quincy Adams 
and Henry Clay, obvious congressional insiders, but out¬ 
siders coalesced around Jackson’s candidacy. Jackson won 
a plurality of both the popular and electoral votes, but 
since no candidate won an electoral majority, presidential 
selection returned to Congress’s hands. Congress chose 
Adams as president, and Adams’s selection of Clay as his 
secretary of state caused Jackson’s supporters to suspect 
a “corrupt bargain.” For four years, Jackson’s supporters 
seethed, and, in 1828, elected Jackson the clear winner. 

In the minds of his supporters, Jackson represented 
the triumph of the common man; the political races in 
which he ran certainly drew much greater participation 
in the political life of the nation. Since the American 
Revolution, more and more states had eliminated prop¬ 
erty qualifications for voting. Still, as late as 1824, a 
number of states did not even poll for the presidency 
but left selection of electors to their state legislatures. In 
states that did poll, these November elections were gen¬ 
erally held separately from state and local campaigns, 
and voter turnout was often substantially lower—until 
the Jacksonian era, when both presidential and local 
elections began to attract more than 90 percent of eli¬ 
gible voters in some states. 

THREE MAJOR ISSUES OF JACKSON’S 
PRESIDENCY 

Jackson’s personal belief that he was the instrument 
of the people emerged from this popular support and 
played a significant role in shaping his positions on the 
three major issues that defined his presidency: Indian 
removal, the nullification crisis, and the Bank war. Indian 
removal involved the relocation of a number of Native 
American nations from their lands east of the Missis¬ 
sippi to land in Indian Territory, primarily the modern 
state of Oklahoma. The plan for removal far predated 
Jackson, as Thomas Jefferson believed such removal 
would be necessary to buy time for these nations to 
become “civilized,” when they would then be assimilated 
into European-American society. Rather than move far¬ 
ther west, many of these nations attempted to remain 
on their lands and resist outright assimilation efforts, 
even while taking on many European-American ways. 
Their failure to move west angered a racist electorate, 
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who sought their lands not as much for greed as for the 
belief that land secured the independence that was the 
birthright of white men. 

When nations, particularly the Cherokee, resisted, 
Jackson was willing to do whatever it took to secure 
their removal. His approaches included political intrigue 
within Native American nations and defiance of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, all the while touting his efforts 
as necessary to save these nations from their demise. 
Despite his professions of paternalistic concern for the 
Native people, Jackson got their land for the many small 
farmers and large planters who desired it for their own 
livelihood. 

Jackson’s response to the nullification crisis also 
illustrates his majoritarian outlook. When South Car¬ 
olina attempted to defy a federal tariff, claiming the 
authority to nullify any federal law, Jackson took it as 
a personal and national affront, even though his ideo¬ 
logical sympathies were with South Carolina. Some of 
his intransigence was rooted in his personal differences 
with one of the leaders of South Carolina’s efforts, his 
own vice president, John C. Calhoun. His stubbornness 
on this issue was also driven by his belief that South 
Carolina was defying the will of the American people. 
Jackson threatened to use federal troops to prevent 
South Carolina from enforcing nullification, but he 
would later sign off on a compromise tariff that met 
many of South Carolina’s demands. As long as South 
Carolina achieved its ends through the democratic pro¬ 
cess, Jackson was willing to agree. 

The fight over the Second Bank of the United States 
represented the melding of Jackson’s commitment to 
the will of the people and his supporters’ belief that a 
cabal of men had taken charge in Washington, doling 
out special privileges to some. Nothing loomed larger in 
that belief than the creation of the Second Bank of the 
United States, chartered in 1816 and blamed by Jack¬ 
son’s supporters for the panic of 1819. Jackson’s own 
position on the bank was never clear. As the election of 
1832 approached, supporters of the bank realized that 
if he were reelected, he would be in position to veto the 
rechartering of the bank that was due in 1836. Bank 
supporters planned to place the bank up for recharter 
in 1832. They believed that Jackson would agree to the 
bank to ensure his reelection; if he opposed the bank, 
he would sour the electorate, and Henry Clay would be 
elected and agree to a second recharter bill. Their plan 
was brilliant but for one false premise—the majority of 
the American people opposed the bank. Jackson vetoed 
the bank as a bastion of privileges not afforded to ordi¬ 
nary Americans and won reelection. 


SEEDS OF DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT 

Jackson’s supporters were deeply ambivalent about 
the direction that the American economy and society 
were heading; the increasing importance of the mar¬ 
ket revolution economy drove them to support 
Jackson as a means to limit the market’s penetration 
into their lives and maintain their independence. But 
if they were pessimistic about the emerging capital¬ 
ist society and the creation of a plutocracy, they held 
an optimistic vision of the continued potential of a 
democratic nation of small producers. The democrat¬ 
ic movement that emerged behind Jackson sought to 
create its vision of the good society, politically giving 
voice to the majority will of white men and econom¬ 
ically resting on the continued dispossession of the 
lands of native peoples to provide the independent 
farms of those white men. 

Jackson left office in 1837 and died in 1845, but the 
Democratic Party founded in his wake would continue 
on. The optimistic spirit of the Jacksonian era would 
soon be tested by the economic and social transfor¬ 
mations of urbanization and industrialization that the 
Jacksonians proved incapable of preventing and by the 
great conflagration of the Civil War. 

See also financial panics in North America; Mis¬ 
sissippi River and New Orleans; Native American 
POLICIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA; POLITICAL 
PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES; WAR OF l8l2. 
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Jefferson, Thomas 

(1743-1826) American president and statesman 

Thomas Jefferson was born on April 13, 1743, at 
Shadwell in Albemarle County, Virginia. Jefferson’s 
father created the first accurate map of the Virginia 
colony, and when he died in 1757, he left his son 5,000 
acres of land. Jefferson studied under several tutors, 
and in 1760, enrolled himself in the College of William 
and Mary in Williamsburg, Virginia. He completed his 
studies there in 1762. Over the next five years, Jefferson 
studied law and, in 1767, was admitted to the bar. He 
practiced law for the next seven years. 
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In 1769 he was elected to the House of Burgesses and 
began construction on his home at Monticello. He was 
married on January 1,1772, to Martha Wayles Skelton. 
They had six children, only two of whom survived to 
adulthood. He published Summary View of the Rights 
of America in 1774, which was his draft of instruction 
that he felt should be given to Virginia’s delegates to the 
First Continental Congress, but were considered too 
radical. He was elected as part of Virginia’s delegation 
to the First Continental Congress as a backup. 

Jefferson was elected to the committee charged with 
writing a Declaration of Independence in addition 
to Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Roger Sherman, 
and Robert R. Livingston. Jefferson drafted the initial 
document and although the other committee members 
and Congress made changes to it, most of the document 
was his handiwork. 



The third president of the United States, Thomas Jefferson is seen 
as the major contributor to the Declaration of Independence. 


With his return to Virginia, Jefferson joined the 
House of Delegates on October 7,1776. He immediate¬ 
ly revised the laws of Virginia. Included in the changes 
was the Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom, as well 
as doing away with primogeniture. 

Jefferson was elected governor of Virginia on June 
1, 1779, by the General Assembly, serving two one- 
year terms. The office of governor had little power 
because it was overseen by a committee from the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly. With the loss of the revenue from the 
export of tobacco and then a drought in 1779 that 
almost totally destroyed the wheat crop, the colony 
was suffering. To raise money, the assembly turned 
to printing money, which only made the situation 
worse. Jefferson was not interested in serving a third 
term, but before his replacement could be elected, the 
American Revolution began, brought to Virginia 
by Benedict Arnold, who had switched his allegiance 
to the British. Arnold attacked Richmond as well as 
military stores; Jefferson did not call out the militia in 
time to protect the city. 

With the end of his governorship, Jefferson took 
some time to be with his family and tend to his farms. 
He also took time to work on Notes on the State of 
Virginia, which documented geography, productions, 
politics, and social life in Virginia. His wife died on 
September 6, 1782. In November he was appointed 
to the peace commission in Paris, but his services 
became unnecessary, and the appointment was with¬ 
drawn. He was elected to serve in Congress again in 
June 1783. 

While serving in Congress, Jefferson put forward 
the idea to forbid slavery in the western territories 
after 1800. He also presented a report on December 
20, 1783, on the procedure for negotiating commer¬ 
cial treaties with foreign governments. Because of this 
report he was appointed to assist Franklin and Adams 
as they negotiated commercial treaties in Europe; he 
joined them on August 6. 

MINISTER TO FRANCE 

Jefferson replaced Franklin as minister to France in 
1785 and held the position until he returned home 
in October 1789, when he was offered the job of 
secretary of state by President George Washing¬ 
ton, which he accepted. Jefferson became the first 
secretary of state in March 1790. During his time 
in office, he came into conflict with Alexander 
Hamilton over the creation of the Bank of the 
United States, which Jefferson opposed. Jefferson 
and Hamilton continued to be at odds throughout 
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Jefferson’s time in office. A point that both men 
agreed on was that the United States needed to stay 
neutral during the French Revolution. Agreeing 
to stay in office until the end of 1793, Jefferson 
decided to retire again from public life and return 
to Monticello. 

His retirement lasted only a few years. Jefferson 
was nominated for the presidency in 1796 but lost to 
political rival John Adams. During these four years, the 
Congress passed the Alien and Sedition Acts, which 
Jefferson interpreted as being designed more to attack 
his own party than to protect the new country. Writing 
anonymously, Jefferson and James Madison attacked 
the acts with the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, 
declaring that the federal government could have no 
power that was not specifically allowed by the states. 
In effect, this was the first voicing of the theory of 
states’ rights. 

THE PRESIDENCY 

In 1800 Jefferson ran for president, and the election 
ended in a tied electoral vote between him and Aaron 
Burr. The tie was broken by the House of Representa¬ 
tives, which voted for Jefferson. He was the first presi¬ 
dent to have his inauguration in Washington, D.C., 
which he had helped design while secretary of state. 
Jefferson served two terms from 1801 to 1809. It was 
during Jefferson’s first term that he sent James Mon¬ 
roe to France to purchase the town of New Orleans; 
Madison worked out a deal to purchase the entire 
Louisiana Territory for $15 million. The purchase 
doubled the size of the country. Jefferson then com¬ 
missioned Meriwether Lewis and William Clark to 
lead an expedition into the new territory. During his 
first term he also sent a naval force against the Barbary 
pirates and against the sultan of Morocco. In the end a 
new treaty was negotiated with the sultan that granted 
the United States more favorable terms than the previ¬ 
ous agreement. 

Jefferson’s second term was marked by war 
between France and England. The United States want¬ 
ed to remain neutral and not get involved in the war. 
Because of the limits and restrictions placed on Ameri¬ 
can merchants by both European powers, the United 
States found itself in a no-win situation. In an attempt 
to keep the United States out of war, Congress enacted 
an embargo on shipments to Europe to get France and 
Britain to negotiate better trade terms with the United 
States, which did not happen. On March 1, 1809, Jef¬ 
ferson was forced to end the embargo. Shortly after¬ 
ward, his second term was over, and he was able to 


turn the office and the problems of Europe over to 
Madison. 

After leaving office Jefferson returned to Virginia, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. The embargo 
had hurt most of the planters in Virginia, and Jefferson 
was no exception. Taking on even more debt, he was 
forced in 1815 to sell his personal library to the govern¬ 
ment; the collection started the Library of Congress. He 
also turned over management of his lands to his grand¬ 
son, Thomas Jefferson Randolph. Jefferson wanted to 
see a university established in western Virginia. In 1814 
he got involved, as a trustee, with the Albemarle Acad¬ 
emy, which then became Central College and eventu¬ 
ally the University of Virginia. The General Assembly 
approved funding for the university in 1818, and a com¬ 
mission was formed, with Jefferson as a member, to find 
a site for the school. The final report was made, and 
a charter was issued in 1819 for the university, which 
opened its doors in 1825. 

Jefferson suffered another financial setback and set 
about selling his land to cover his debt. He died believ¬ 
ing that his debts would be covered, not realizing that 
Monticello would end up passing out of the hands of 
his heirs. Jefferson died on July 4, 1826. 

In 1998 evidence came to light suggesting that 
Jefferson had fathered a number of children with his 
slave Sally Hemings. While such allegations were not 
new—as early as 1802 a Richmond newspaper report¬ 
ed that Jefferson lived with a slave named Sally as a 
concubine—DNA evidence linked Jefferson’s family 
with that of Hemings. While inconclusive in deter¬ 
mining the actual parentage, most experts agree that 
it is unlikely that any member of Jefferson’s family 
other than Thomas Jefferson was the father of Sally 
Hemings’s children. 

This highlights Jefferson’s complicated views on 
race and slavery. While a slaveholder himself, Jefferson 
spoke out against slavery; original wording in the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence condemned the British gov¬ 
ernment for continuing the slave trade; and, as presi¬ 
dent, Jefferson abolished the slave trade in 1807. His 
own ownership of slaves appears to have caused him 
a great deal of internal conflict, and shortly before his 
death he freed his five most trusted slaves. 

Further reading: Cunningham, Noble E. In Pursuit of Rea¬ 
son: The Life of Thomas Jefferson. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1987; Holmes, Jerry, ed., Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson: A Chronology of His Thoughts. Lanham, MD: Rowen 
& Littlefield Publishers, 2002; Malone, Dumas. Jefferson and 
His Time. New York: Little, Brown, 1981; Peterson, Merrill 
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D. Thomas Jefferson: A Reference Biography. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1986. 

Dallace W. Unger, Jr. 

Jiaqing (Chia-ch'ing) 

(r. 1796-1820) Qing emperor of China 

Jiaqing was the name Yongyan (Yung-yen) took as 
the fifth emperor of the Qing (Ch’ing) or Manchu 
dynasty. He was the fifth son of Emperor Qianlong 
(Ch’ien-lung) and was secretly designated as his heir 
in 1773 because of his character and diligence. The 
choice was not made public until 1795, when Qian¬ 
long announced his intention to abdicate. Although 
Qianlong abdicated on Chinese New Year’s Day in 
1796, he continued to hold the reins of power until his 
death in 1799, relegating the new emperor to ceremo¬ 
nial duties. 

Qianlong ruled too long for the country’s good, 
sowing seeds of decay in his declining years and allow¬ 
ing massive corruption to go unchecked. Jiaqing began 
his actual rule with the arrest and execution of Hes- 
hen (Ho-shen), his father’s favorite who had abused 
power and looted the treasury for a quarter century. 
The inventory of his confiscated holdings equaled 
about $1.5 billion. Heshen, however, was the symptom 
of decay in an empire where corruption had become 
pervasive. Popular revolts had broken out in several 
provinces, some organized by religiously inspired secret 
societies (for example, the White Lotus Rebellion) 
that the Banner army units, the once-crack army that 
had conquered the empire, were unable to put down. 
The population had doubled during the 18th century 
to about 300 million, putting unbearable pressure on 
the available land, leading to food shortages and some¬ 
times famines. The Yellow River flooded 17 times dur¬ 
ing Jiaqing’s reign; relief efforts exhausted the treasury 
and reduced the national income. 

Jiaqing was not a dynamic leader, but he was fru¬ 
gal and hardworking and labored to reduce corruption 
and waste. For example, he reduced the expenditure of 
the imperial household and reduced state support for 
the huge numbers of his relatives and retainers, result¬ 
ing in an assassination attempt by a disgruntled former 
recipient of imperial largess in 1813. His policies were 
at least partially successful, restoring peace and balanc¬ 
ing the budget during his last years. 

By Jiaqing’s reign, Great Britain had become Chi¬ 
na’s major trading partner, accounting for between 70 


and 80 percent of all foreign trade through Guangzhou 
(Canton). In 1793 Great Britain had sent an embas¬ 
sy led by Lord Macartney to obtain better trading 
conditions, without success. In 1816 a second Brit¬ 
ish mission under Lord Amherst arrived in China to 
announce Britain’s victory over Napoleon I and to 
reopen negotiations. It again failed, due to a mix-up 
over Amherst’s credentials and his refusal to kowtow 
(prostrate) before the emperor as Chinese court proto¬ 
col required. Twenty-six years later the issue would be 
settled by war. 

Jiaqing tried to stem the decline of the Qing 
dynasty, with limited success. He was well educated, 
a conscientious ruler, and a patron of learning who 
sponsored the compilation and publication of many 
works. 

See also Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty in decline. 

Further reading: Fairbank, John K., ed. The Cambridge 
History of China. Vol. 10, Part I, Late Ch’ing, 1800-1911. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978; Hummel, 
Arthur W., ed. Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing period (1644— 
1912). Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Johnstown flood 

The May 31, 1889, flood in western Pennsylvania 
that devastated the industrial town of Johnstown and 
nearby communities that were home to 30,000 people 
left more than 2,200 dead. It was one of 19th-century 
America’s most famous disasters and arguably its 
worst. Human errors of poor land management, defor¬ 
estation, inadequate dam maintenance, and incompe¬ 
tent engineering combined with record-setting rains to 
launch this natural disaster, as telegraphed warnings 
went unheeded until it was too late. 

It began a day after Memorial Day when the South 
Fork Dam, originally built in the 1850s as part of a 
canal system and used in the 1880s to create a fish¬ 
ing and hunting resort for wealthy Pittsburgh indus¬ 
trialists, failed after days of heavy rainfall, sending a 
tsunamilike wall of water racing toward unprepared 
communities in the Conemaugh River valley below. 
Within the space of 10 minutes, the torrent, sweep¬ 
ing trees, train cars, houses, and human and animal 
remains before it, had all but obliterated Johnstown, 
its iron industry, and most of its homes. 
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After the flood: A variety of factors, including deforestation and 
poor land management, caused the Johnstown flood. 


This staggering event and its long aftermath of 
identification, burial, typhoid control, clean-up, and 
economic recovery attracted national press attention, 
helping to launch the career of Philadelphia journal¬ 
ist Richard Harding Davis, later a successful globe¬ 
trotting author. And it was at Johnstown that Clara 
Barton, nurse-heroine of the Civil War, proved the 
capability of her eight-year-old American Red Cross 
to respond effectively to disasters, working tireless¬ 
ly with her staff in the devastated town for five full 
months. 

Governments, communities, and individuals across 
the United States donated almost $4 million to the 
recovery effort, while poet Walt Whitman honored the 
dead in verse. 

Some critics, including surviving victims of the 
flood, blamed the disaster on the careless selfishness of 
members of the South Fork Fishing and Hunting Club 
whose dam had given way. Members of this exclu¬ 
sive men’s club included titans of American industry, 
among them Andrew Carnegie and his lieutenant, 
Henry Clay Frick, and members of the Mellon family. 
None of several lawsuits seeking damages for crimi¬ 
nal negligence in the deaths, injuries, and monetary 
losses was successful. However, the Johnstown inci¬ 
dent seemed to bolster evidence of indifference by the 
wealthy and powerful in America’s late Gilded Age. 
Combined with ongoing labor union agitation, this 
view compounded many Americans’ sense of growing 
national inequality and resentment. 


The city of Johnstown was soon rebuilt. In 1977, 
after nine hours of hard rain, a 15-foot wall of water 
roared through the city, washing away a significant 
section of Johnstown and killing 76. It was a deadly 
and ironic coda to one of the nation’s most storied 
disasters. 

See also transcendentalism. 

Further reading: McCullough, David. The Johnstown Flood. 
New York: Simon & Schuster/Touchstone, 1987; Steinberg, 
Ted. Acts of God: The Unnatural History of Natural Disaster 
in America. New York: Oxford University Press, 2000. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Joseph II 

(1741-1790) Holy Roman Emperor and ruler of the 
Habsburg lands 

Emperor Joseph II of the Holy Roman Empire was the 
son of Empress Maria Theresa of Austria and the 
Holy Roman Emperor Francis I. Joseph II was born in 
the middle of the War of the Austrian Succession on 
March 13, 1741. The War of the Austrian Succession 
began with the death of Maria Theresa’s father, Emper¬ 
or Charles VI, in October 1740. King Frederick the 
Great of Prussia saw the succession of Maria The¬ 
resa as a moment of weakness and determined to attack 
Austria. The Salic law governing the empire had pre¬ 
vented a female succeeding to the throne, and Charles 
VI had devoted much of his reign to gaining the accep¬ 
tance of the European powers to accept Maria Theresa 
as his successor in spite of her sex. Beset by the Prus¬ 
sian invasion, the youthful Joseph II may have been his 
mother’s secret weapon in the war. Needing Hungary’s 
help against Frederick, Maria Theresa appeared before 
the Hungarian magnates at Pressburg, holding the 
infant boy in her arms, at her coronation there on June 
19, 1741. The overwhelming wave of affection for the 
young mother and son did more to cement Hungary’s 
ties to Austria than any treaty. 

Joseph’s education was largely supervised by his 
mother, who saw herself as a child of the Enlighten¬ 
ment and chose to rule over Austria and Hungary as an 
“enlightened despot,” a philosopher-queen who desired 
to better the lives of her subjects. Joseph was therefore 
raised with the Enlightenment quest for toleration and 
just government. On the death of Emperor Francis I in 
1765, Maria Theresa chose her son to rule jointly with 
her, which would continue until her death on November 
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29,1780. In 1778, Joseph II received his first taste of war 
with the War of the Bavarian Succession. Two years later 
in 1780, upon the death of his mother, he began to make 
policy for the Austrian empire on his own terms. Joseph 
II became an activist emperor who dedicated his reign to 
the improvement of his subjects’ lives. 

With his campaign to improve the life of the peas¬ 
antry, Joseph pursued a program of land reform that 
was far ahead of his time. His reformist views had often 
received resistance from his more conservative mother, 
and his assumption of the throne became to him a man¬ 
date for change. While Czar Alexander II of Russia has 
gained praise for his abolishment of serfdom in 1861 in 
the Russian Empire, it is less-often noted that Joseph II 
of Austria abolished serfdom a full 80 years earlier in 
1781. The most revolutionary part of his program was 
Joseph’s insistence that the peasantry be able to pur¬ 
chase land at fair prices and marry without restrictions. 
Joseph’s internal reforms also embodied an embryonic 
social welfare state more than a century before German 
Chancellor Otto von Bismarck established one in the 
German Empire in the 19th century. 

In terms of religion, Joseph II showed himself to be 
a child of the Enlightenment as well. While not appar¬ 
ently a Freemason himself, Joseph showed himself 
friendly to the doctrines of Freemasony in the empire. 
Certainly Joseph II was a patron of the great Austrian 
composer Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, who entered a 
Masonic lodge in 1784 and remained a Mason until 
his premature death in 1791. Joseph also carried out 
reforms within the Roman Catholic Church. Moreover, 
he issued his Patent of Toleration in 1781. 

While Joseph II showed himself at his best in 
reforming the empire internally, his foreign policy of 
expansionism was carried out with a recklessness that 
had rarely been the mark of the rulers of the House of 
Habsburg. He had already been instrumental in bring¬ 
ing about the First Partition of the Kingdom of Poland 
between Austria, Prussia, and Russia in 1772. He pur¬ 
sued various means to ally with Russia for the partition 
of Turkey and Venice. Throughout his reign, his policy 
of carrying out ruthless centralization of the empire had 
steadily increased opposition among the people of the 
empire. The population was not nearly as progressive 
as its ruler, and he rubbed roughly against parochial 
interests and traditions that had remained virtually 
untouched since the Middle Ages. Much of Hungary 
was in unrest because of his determination to use Ger¬ 
man as the official language of the army and empire. As 
with many reformers filled with zeal, Joseph had dis¬ 
played a lack of tact. 


Joseph was relatively immune to retribution so 
long as he appeared to rule a strong empire. Howev¬ 
er, his failures at foreign policy fueled his opponents’ 
perception of him as a weak monarch. Resistance to 
his reforms, long muted, burst into the open. Through¬ 
out the empire, there was upheaval. On January 30, 
1790, Joseph II was forced to capitulate on his reforms. 
A broken man, he died almost exactly a month later, 
on February 20, 1790. Since he died childless, he was 
succeeded as Holy Roman Emperor by his brother, who 
would reign as Emperor Leopold ii. Yet as sickness 
had begun to take its toll in 1789, the French Revolu¬ 
tion erupted in Paris in July. Soon, the ancient insti¬ 
tutions of the empire, which he, perhaps sensing the 
future, had tried to reform, would be struck down by 
the revolutionary doctrine of “liberty, equality, and fra¬ 
ternity.” The upheaval caused by the French Revolu¬ 
tion would strike the Austrian empire with the force of 
a tidal wave that would make the reforms of Joseph II 
seem light by comparison. 

See also enlightened despotism in Europe; Poland, 
partitions of. 

Further reading: Anderson, M. S. Europe in the Eighteenth 
Century 1713-1789: General History of Europe Series. 
Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson Education, 2000; Carlyle, 
Thomas. History of Frederick the Great. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1969; Duffy, Christopher. Military Experi¬ 
ence in the Age of Reason. London: Combined Publishing, 
1998; Havens, George. Age of Ideas. New York: Free Press, 
1969; Haythornthwaite, Philip. The Austrian Army, 1470- 
80. Botley, UK: Osprey, 1994. 
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Juarez, Benito 

(1806-1872) Mexican president 

Popularly revered as Mexico’s greatest and most 
beloved president, sometimes called Mexico’s Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, Benito Juarez rose from humble origins 
to become a towering figure of the mid-19th century. 
Like his contemporary Lincoln, Juarez overcame his 
disadvantaged youth, entered the law, became attracted 
to politics, and by dint of hard work and perseverance 
became his nation’s preeminent political leader. Like 
Lincoln, Juarez was distinguished by his public moral¬ 
ity, honesty, and rectitude; his solemn demeanor and 
simple dress (in Juarez’s case, a plain dark frock coat); 
deep religious convictions; faith in justice and the law; 
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and exceptional strength of character. Like Lincoln, 
Juarez shepherded his nation through the horrors of 
civil war only to die in office at the height of his politi¬ 
cal influence. The country’s only Indian president and 
the personification of the country’s mid-19th century 
liberal reforms, Juarez was profoundly committed to 
the rule of law in a nation historically wracked by cor¬ 
ruption, political opportunism, and personalist rule. 

Born to Zapotec parents in the province of Oaxaca 
on March 21,1806, Benito Pablo Juarez was orphaned at 
age three and taken in by his uncle, for whom he worked 
as a shepherd until around age 12. Speaking only rudi¬ 
mentary Spanish, he migrated to Oaxaca City, where he 
apprenticed to a bookbinder before entering Santa Cruz 
Seminary, Oaxaca’s only secondary school. There, he 
studied Latin, philosophy, and moral theology in prepa¬ 
ration for entry into the priesthood. Disenchanted with 
the prospect of clerical life, at age 22 he matriculated at 
the newly established Institute of Science and Arts, study¬ 
ing political economy, mathematics, and natural sciences 
before receiving his law degree in 1834. 

It was during his law studies that Juarez developed 
his lifelong adherence to Enlightenment principles of 
reason, secularism, individual rights, and republican 
government. Delving into the rough and tumble world of 
local politics, he was elected to Oaxaca’s city council in 
1831, earning a reputation as hardworking, honest, fair, 
and a rigorous legal thinker. In 1842 he was appointed 
minister of government and, in 1847, governor of Oax¬ 
aca, leaving office in unheard-of circumstances: with 
a surplus in the treasury. In 1843 he married Spanish- 
descended Margarita Maza, a union that inverted the 
country’s historical racial-ethnic marriage conventions. 
After Mexico’s humiliating defeat in the War of ’47 
(Mexican-American War), Governor Juarez declared 
President Jose Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana persona 
non grata in Oaxaca, a slight for which Santa Ana never 
forgave him. Forced into exile by Santa Ana in 1853, 
Juarez journeyed to New Orleans, where he joined a 
group of discontented liberals plotting the dictator’s 
overthrow, a plan that came to fruition in 1855 in the 
Revolution of Ayutla. 

From 1855 until his death from a heart attack in 
1872, Juarez was the leading player in his nation’s politi¬ 
cal life, serving as minister of justice, minister of the 
interior, provisional president headquartered mostly at 
Veracruz during the War of the Reform, president of the 
republic, and leader of the national resistance movement 
against the French occupation. In 1867 he was elected to 
a third term as president, and, in 1871, to a fourth, dying 
in office on July 18, 1872, at the age of 66. 



In many ways, the life and political career of Mexico’s Benito 
Juarez mirrors that of U.S. president Abraham Lincoln. 


A lifelong practicing Roman Catholic, Juarez 
respected the church and its historic role in Mexican 
society but believed more strongly in Enlightenment 
principles of individual rights and the secularization of 
law and government. Mid-19th-century Mexican lib¬ 
eralism ranged on a spectrum from “pure” to “moder¬ 
ate” (puros and moderados ). More moderate than pure, 
Juarez envisioned a harmonious coexistence of church 
and state and saw no contradiction between respect for 
the nation’s religious institutions and a secularized state 
and judicial system. A strong proponent of education, he 
oversaw the foundation of numerous schools and col¬ 
leges and devoted much of his public life to educational 
reform. He also pursued numerous public health initia¬ 
tives, consistently exhibiting an abiding concern for the 
material welfare of the poor and downtrodden. His per¬ 
sonal life mirrored his public, his personal letters reveal¬ 
ing a man deeply committed to his wife and children. 

His critics maintained that during his last years in 
office Juarez grew increasingly authoritarian and intol¬ 
erant of dissent, his reelection to a fourth term reveal¬ 
ing a man intoxicated by political power. Others argue 
that his actions must be interpreted in the context of the 
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period, particularly the regional revolts and upris¬ 
ings that rocked the restored republic, combined with 
the country’s weak sense of national identity, which 
required forceful assertion of the supremacy of the 
central state. His liberal policies violently rejected by 
many Indian communities, the Zapotec president was 
Indian in biogenetic terms only. His thinking, indeed 
his whole being, was Mexican, his political career 
demonstrating his commitment to transforming the 
collective rights of Indians in communities into the 
individual rights of Mexican citizens, a transformation 
that many Indian communities fiercely resisted. Juarez 


left an enduring mark on the nation’s political life and, 
along with Lazaro Cardenas, is widely considered the 
most popular president in Mexican history, especially 
among the poor. 

Further reading: Ridley, Jasper. Maximilian and Juarez. Lon¬ 
don: Constable, 1993; Roeder, Ralph. Juarez and His Mexi¬ 
co: A Biographical History. New York: Viking, 1948; Weeks, 
Charles A. The Juarez Myth in Mexico. Tuscaloosa: Univer¬ 
sity of Alabama Press, 1987. 
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Kader ibn Moheiddin 
al-Hosseini, Abdul 

(1808-1882) Algerian leader 

Abdul Kader (Abd al-Qadir) was born into a religious 
family. His father was the sheikh of one of the major Sufi 
orders in Algeria, and he had a religious education. Abdul 
Kader led the armed resistance to the French occupation 
of the country from 1832 to 1847. The leading sheikhs 
pledged allegiance to Abdul Kader, who was known as 
Amir al-Monenin (Prince of the Faithful). Abdul Kader 
was able to unify the Algerian tribes based on the rule 
of Islam. He levied taxes, minted coins, and supported 
education with the advice of a council of notables. 

Abdul Kader successfully employed guerrilla war¬ 
fare tactics to defeat the better armed French forces. He 
defeated General Camille Trezel, who was subsequently 
replaced by General Bertrand Clauzel. Although Clau- 
zel managed to extend French control over Algerian 
cities, he was defeated by Kader’s forces and removed 
from command in 1837. The French and Abdul Kader 
then signed the Treaty of Tafna, whereby the Algerians 
controlled the territory in the hinterland and the Kab- 
ylia in the east, and the French retained control over 
Algiers, Oran, and Constantine. 

In 1839 the French renewed the war. From 1841 to 
1847 the new commander, General Thomas Bugeaud, used 
surprise hit-and-run tactics with superior armaments to 
put the Algerians on the defensive. Abdul Kader attempt¬ 
ed to carry on the struggle from neighboring Morocco, 


but the French retaliated by attacking Moroccan ports 
and land forces. The Moroccan ruler then pledged to 
limit Abdul Kader’s movements. In 1847 Abdul Kader 
surrendered to the French. The French had developed 
a grudging respect for Abdul Kader, who was released 
after several years in prison and given a French pension. 
He traveled to Istanbul, where he was well received by 
the Ottomans, before moving to Damascus, Syria. There, 
he notably saved many Christian lives by granting them 
safe haven in his own home during the 1860 confessional 
riots. Abdul Kader died in Damascus in 1882. 

See also Algeria under French rule. 

Further reading: Ali, Abdul. The Shaik and His Sufism: Shaik 
Abdul Kader Jilani. Madras: Diocesan Press, 1955; Danziger, 
Raphael. Abd Al-Qadir and the Algerians: Resistance to the 
French and Internal Consolidation. New York: Homes and 
Meier, 1977. 
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KangYouwei (K'ang Yu-wei) 

(1858-1927) Chinese scholar and political reformer 

Kang Youwei (K’ang Yu-wei) came from a scholarly family 
in Guangdong (Kwangtung) Province in southern China. 
A child prodigy, he distinguished himself in classical Con- 
fucian studies. Deeply impressed with the orderliness and 
efficiency of the British colonial administration in Hong 
Kong and Shanghai, he was inspired to take up Western 
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studies through reading all available translations; they 
helped him form views on how to strengthen China 
against the threat of foreign encroachment. 

Kang wrote two books, the Datong Shu (or Ta-tung 
Shu, The Great Commonwealth) and Confucius as a 
Reformer. A utopian and syncretic thinker, he rede¬ 
fined the Confucian way to include Western methods 
to legitimize the inclusion of Western institutions inside 
the Confucian framework. He also established a school 
to teach his unorthodox and controversial ideals. 

In 1895 Kang went to Beijing (Peking) to take part 
in the triennial metropolitan examinations. The date 
coincided with China’s disastrous defeat at the hands 
of Japan and the humiliating Treaty of Shimono- 
seki that ended the Sino-Japanese War. In response, 
Kang and his student Liang Qichiao (Liang Ch’i-ch’iao) 
coauthored a long memorial to the throne to protest 
the peace treaty and to urge the Qing (Ch’ing) court 
to initiate institutional reforms. It was cosigned by 603 
of the candidates also gathered in Beijing to take the 
exams. Kang passed the exams with flying colors and 
was appointed to a government position in Beijing. 

Between 1895 and 1898 he and his friends estab¬ 
lished a number of study societies throughout China 
that sponsored public lectures, translated foreign books 
into Chinese, published newspapers and magazines, 
and established libraries and museums. He also con¬ 
tinued to submit memorials (a practice he had begun in 
1888) to the court with specific recommendations for 
reforms. Despite objections from conservative high offi¬ 
cials, the young Emperor Guangxu (Kuang-hsu) was 
impressed with his arguments and granted him an audi¬ 
ence on January 24, 1898. Many more followed that 
culminated in the appointment of Kang and his allies 
to important positions. For 103 days, between June 11 
and September 20, more than 40 decrees were promul¬ 
gated that mandated thorough reforms in government 
administration, the military, and education. Inevitably, 
they aroused strong opposition from inside and outside 
the court and served as the pretext for the emperor’s 
aunt, the dowager empress Cixi (Tz’u-hsi), to retake 
control in a coup d’etat, put the emperor under perma¬ 
nent detention, and rescind all the reforms. 

Kang escaped arrest with the help of British dip¬ 
lomats and continued to write, raise funds and recruit 
followers against Cixi during his long exile. He never 
wavered in his belief that a constitutional monarchy was 
a necessary transition stage from autocracy to democ¬ 
racy in China. As leader of the Constitutional Party, he 
opposed the 1911 republican revolution led by Sun Yat- 
sen and was critical of the political system it established. 


He was involved in the abortive attempts to restore the 
monarchy in 1917 and 1923, which tarnished his reputa¬ 
tion as a utopian and reformer. But he never abandoned 
his vision that China could be peacefully transformed 
into a model democracy by combining the best of both 
Western institutions and Confucian ideals. 

See also Hundred Days of Reforms. 

Further reading: Hsiao, Kung-chuan. A Modern China 
and a New World, K’ang Yu-wei, Reformer and Utopian, 
1858-1927. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1975; 
Lo, Jung-pang, ed. K’ang Yu-wei, A Biography and a Sympo¬ 
sium. Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1967. 
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Khayr al-Din 

(1810-1889) Tunisian and Ottoman reformer 

Khayr al-Din was one of the foremost reformers within 
the Ottoman Empire during the 19th century. He was 
of Circassian Mamluk origin and had been brought to 
Istanbul, where he entered the service of Ahmad Bey, the 
de facto hereditary ruler of Tunisia. 

Khayr al-Din was given a religious and secular 
education; he studied French as well as Arabic. He 
was impressed by Western technology, particularly in 
the fields of transportation and education, which he 
observed serving as an envoy in France. Like other Ara¬ 
bic reformers of the age, Khayr al-Din believed that 
Muslim society could assimilate modern technological 
developments while remaining true to religious tradi¬ 
tion and practice. He also supported the earlier Tanzi- 
mat reforms of the Ottoman Empire. 

While in the service of both the bey of Tunis and 
the Ottoman sultan, Khayr al-Din sought to balance 
French, British, and Italian imperial ambitions in North 
Africa with the survival of the Ottoman Empire. His 
diplomacy demonstrated that the Ottoman Empire was 
not only a passive subject of the diplomatic maneuver- 
ings of the 19th century but an active participant seek¬ 
ing to thwart European designs to take territory and 
establish economic control over the empire. To prevent 
French incursions into Tunisia, Khayr al-Din negoti¬ 
ated with a reluctant sultan to affirm Tunisian auton¬ 
omy under the Husaynid family, who, as in the past, 
would continue to pay the annual tribute to the sultan. 
After being rebuffed several times, Khayr al-Din’s pro¬ 
posals regarding Tunisian autonomy were reluctantly 
accepted. 
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In 1860 Khayr al-Din was largely responsible for the 
promulgation of a constitution in Tunisia whereby the 
bey became responsible to an appointed council. This 
was the first constitution to be implemented anywhere 
in the Ottoman Empire or Southeast Asia. He served 
as the first president of the council. Conservatives and 
political enemies opposed the reforms, however, and 
the constitution was soon abrogated. Nonetheless, in 
face of mounting economic problems, Khayr al-Din 
was appointed prime minister in 1873. 

A political pragmatist, he did not call for the return 
of the constitution but did succeed in implementing 
much-needed fiscal reforms in an attempt to avoid 
indebtedness to European powers. He also established 
the Sadiqiyya College with a Western curriculum of 
sciences and European languages. Many of its gradu¬ 
ates later became the leaders of the Tunisian nationalist 
movement. When he thwarted their imperial designs, 
the French and Russians both pushed for Khayr al-Din’s 
dismissal, and he was ousted from Tunisia. He then 
entered the service of the sultan in Istanbul and served 
as the vizier for a short period. Again, enemies with¬ 
in the army and among religious conservatives forced 
Khayr al-Din out of government service in 1879. He 
lived in retirement in Istanbul until his death in 1889. 

A devout Muslim, Khayr al-Din wrote a memoir 
and long political statement, “The Road most Straight 
to Know the Conditions of the State,” in which he dis¬ 
cussed the importance of political accountability and 
the need to integrate Muslim belief and Western ideas. 
Like other Arab reformers, Khayr al-Din argued that the 
two were not incompatible. 

See also Arab reformers and nationalists. 

Further reading: Hourani, Albert. Arabic Thought in the 
Liberal Age 1798-1939. London: Oxford University Press, 
1962; Perkins, Kenneth. A History of Modern Tunisia. Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004. 
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Korea, late Yi dynasty 

During the reign of Chongjo from 1776 until 1800, 
there were major changes in Korea, the first involv¬ 
ing the rapid spread of Christianity. When Chongjo 
died, his 10-year-old son Sunjo became king. The 
boy’s great-grandmother harbored a passionate hatred 
for Christianity, which was gaining many converts. 
She arrested many Christians, with the first ordained 


Roman Catholic priest in Korea, Chou Wen-mu, giv¬ 
ing himself up to the government to try to prevent fur¬ 
ther persecutions. He was executed, but the repression 
continued. In 1801 all male government slaves were 
freed, although slavery in Korea was not abolished 
until 1897. 

King Hongjong (r. 1834-49) was only seven when 
he became king, and the regency council continued the 
anti-Christian persecution, executing, in 1839, the first 
Western resident missionary, who had lived in Seoul for 
several years unharmed. When Honjong died, there was 
a succession crisis, and he was initially succeeded by 
Choljong, who was his father’s second cousin. Choljong 
reigned until his death in 1864. As he had no male heir, 
there was another succession crisis. A compromise was 
reached, and Choljong’s second cousin once removed 
became King Kojong, reigning from 1864 until 1907. 

By this time trouble began again from traders who 
wanted to open up commerce with Korea. Occasionally 
the traders brought missionaries with them. In 1866 
massive local hostility against foreign priests saw the 
French Catholic missionaries go into hiding or try to flee 
the country. Subsequently, the French sent a naval expe¬ 
dition to seek redress for the murder of some French 
priests. However, the French admiral who arrived off 
the coast of Korea was worried about landing his sol¬ 
diers. Coinciding with the French taking control of 
southern Vietnam—also after attacks on missionaries 
—the French were not eager to spread themselves too 
thinly in Asia. 

However, 1866 was important for Korean history 
for two additional reasons. The American vessel Sur¬ 
prise was wrecked off the Korean coast in that year. 
The American sailors on board were well treated and 
allowed to leave the country through Manchuria. How¬ 
ever, in August 1866 the General Sherman, an Ameri¬ 
can trading ship with a missionary on board, traveled 
down the Taedong River toward Pyongyang. Just before 
it reached the city, at Mongyongdae, it ran aground and 
some of the crew were quickly involved in a dispute 
with local farmers. The rest of the crew managed to 
rescue them, but the farmers then attacked the ship and 
killed everyone on board. One of the men involved in 
this attack was a local resident, Kim Eung Woo, who 
was the great-grandfather of the Korean communist 
leader Kim II Sung. There is a monument on the site 
commemorating the role of the Koreans in this event. 

In 1871 an American expedition was sent to Pyong¬ 
yang to try to determine the fate of the General Sher¬ 
man and also to rescue any prisoners who might have 
survived. The Korean government refused to enter into 
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Yi Un, heir to the Korean throne in the early 20th century, was the 
last Yi emperor on the Asian peninsula. 


negotiations with the Americans, who, after destroying 
forts at Kianghwa, withdrew. 

Soon after this the prospect of war between Korea 
and Japan was raised. The Japanese had sent an expedi¬ 
tionary force to Formosa (Taiwan) in 1872. Three years 
later, Japan demanded a trade treaty with Korea and 
also sent another delegation to China with a similar 


request. On February 26, 1876, to avoid a conflict, the 
Koreans signed a treaty of amity and trade with Japan, 
granting Japan some extraterritorial rights in Korea. 
However, a phrase in the treaty affirmed that “Korea 
being an independent state enjoys the same sovereign 
rights as Japan.” Japan sent a copy of the document to 
the new Chinese foreign ministry, which did not raise 
any objection to the phraseology. Although the Koreans 
were initially happy with the wording of the phrase, it 
would come back to haunt them. As Korea was essen¬ 
tially declared totally independent of China, it would 
allow Japan to interfere in Korean affairs without China 
being able to raise any objections. 

By this time many Japanese politicians and the mil¬ 
itary were eager to take over Korea. When the British 
managed to get a concession at Port Hamilton, small 
islands off the southern coast of Korea, the Japanese 
prepared their plans for war with China. This broke 
out in 1894-95 when a rebellion led by the Tonghaks 
broke out in Korea. To safeguard their property and 
civilians in Korea, both the Chinese and the Japanese 
sent in troops. The Korean government quickly put 
down the rebellion, but neither the Chinese nor the 
Japanese would withdraw their soldiers. On July 20, 
1894, the Japanese, in control of Seoul, seized control 
of the government. 

They used their navy to prevent Chinese troopships 
from bringing in reinforcements. Both sides declared 
war on August 1, 1894, with the Chinese quickly build¬ 
ing up their defenses in northern towns and cities. The 
Japanese acted quickly, sending their soldiers north, and 
on November 15, at the Battle of Pyongyang, 20,000 
Japanese soldiers drove 14,000 Chinese soldiers out of 
the city. The Chinese then withdrew back across the 
Yalu River, the northern boundary of Korea. At the same 
time the Japanese drove the Chinese fleet out of Korean 
waters, and in October, Japanese soldiers crossed the 
Yalu River with the result that much of the rest of the 
fighting took place in China, especially in Manchuria 
and around Weihaiwei. Hostilities continued until the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki on April 17, 1895, when China 
was forced to concede territory and also to fully rec¬ 
ognized Korean independence, leaving Korea open to 
Japanese invasion. 

In October 1895, Queen Min, who was believed to 
have led the anti-Japanese faction at the Korean court, 
was assassinated, and the Japanese were immediately 
blamed. King Kojong, fearing that he also might be in 
danger, fled to the Russian legation in Seoul. He made 
an alliance with the Russians, offering them mining and 
timber concessions. By this time there was agitation 
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among many Koreans who wanted an end to Japanese 
interference. A political group called the Tongnip Hyo- 
phoe (Independence Club) was formed by a nationalist 
called So Chae-p’il. King Kojong returned to the pal¬ 
ace and declared himself the emperor of the Tae Han 
empire. During the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05, 
the Koreans tried to prevent the warring parties from 
using Korean territory but eventually had to allow the 
Japanese to use bases in Korea to attack the Russians. 
With the end of that war at the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
on September 6, 1905, the Western powers accepted 
Japan’s rights over Korea and, in November 1905, 
Korea was declared a Japanese protectorate. 

Emperor Kojong tried to get the European powers 
involved by sending a secret mission to an international 
peace conference being held in the Netherlands. The 
Japanese found out and forced Kojong to abdicate in 
favor of his son, Sunjong, who assumed the throne in 
1907. However, this was not enough for the Japanese, 
who faced guerrilla attacks from Korean nationalists. 
Japan eventually forced Sunjong to abdicate in 1910. 
The Korean army was then disbanded, and Korea was 
annexed by Japan. The Japanese then ruthlessly crushed 


any resistance against them, controlling Korea until 
1945, when the country was partitioned. 

The former emperor Kojong died on January 21, 
1919, and the former king Sunjong died on April 25, 
1926, both in Korea. As Sunjong had no children, his half 
brother, Yi Un, was made heir to the throne. From 1908, 
when it was clear that the Japanese would take over the 
whole of the Korean Peninsula, many Koreans went into 
exile in Manchuria, Siberia, and Hawaii. One of these 
was a distant member of the Korean royal family, Syng- 
man Rhee, the direct lineal descendant of the third king 
of the Yi dynasty. In exile, he was president of the provi¬ 
sional Korean Republic from 1919 to 1945. He would 
become president of South Korea from 1948 until 1960. 

Further reading: Choe, Ching Young. The Rule of the Tae- 
wongun 1864-1873. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1972; Kim, C. I. Eugene, and Han-Kyo Kim. Korea 
and the Politics of Imperialism 1876-1910. Berkeley: Uni¬ 
versity of California Press, 1967; Niderost, Eric. “Fighting 
the Tiger,” Military Heritage, August 2002. 
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labor unions and labor movements in 
the United States 

From the encyclopedic treatment of the labor move¬ 
ment from the 1910s-1930s at the John R. Commons 
School, University of Wisconsin, to the emergence of 
a new labor history in the 1960s and after, scholarly 
inquiry into the history of labor unions and working 
people’s movements in the United States has made 
up a major field of study. The new republic’s found¬ 
ing principle of private property created a situation 
in which people who lacked land or other material 
resources to earn their subsistence were compelled 
to sell their labor in the marketplace and were at a 
comparative disadvantage with the owners of capital. 
In order to enhance their bargaining power vis-a-vis 
business owners, working people organized into vari¬ 
ous types of associations and unions, a process that 
went through a number of distinct phases correspond¬ 
ing to larger changes in industry, transport, and mar¬ 
kets, in a national economy marked by frequent cycles 
of boom and bust, which comprises a major chapter 
in U.S. history. 

EARLY YEARS 

In the early republic and antebellum periods, most 
manufacturing was done by artisans in small, often 
family-owned and -operated shops in cities, towns, and 
rural areas. Until the 1840s wage labor was rare. The 
vast majority of the nation’s inhabitants made their 
living by the soil, while slavery, indentured servitude, 


apprenticeship, household production, and other forms 
of bound labor predominated. Important exceptions 
were the shoe and textile industries in Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania during the first Indus¬ 
trial Revolution in the 1810s and 1820s, in which 
numerous large factories employing a permanent wage 
labor force first emerged in North America. 

An example is the textile mills of Lowell, Massa¬ 
chusetts, based on the paternalistic Waltham System, in 
which hundreds of mostly young farm women labored 
for upward of 70 hours per week under highly super¬ 
vised conditions, mainly to supplement family income. 
Because of the small scale of most manufacturing enter¬ 
prises during this period, the most successful organizing 
efforts by working people resulted in the formation of 
relatively small and localized trade and craft unions and 
associations, which often melded with fraternal societ¬ 
ies and benevolent organizations. 

By the late 1820s the growth of the factory system, 
cities, markets, and the expanding scale of many work¬ 
shops prompted the formation of the nation’s first labor 
movement. A commonly cited touchstone marking the 
emergence of a self-conscious working class was the 
establishment of the Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associ¬ 
ations of Philadelphia in 1827, the nation’s first citywide 
confederation of local trade unions. In the same year 
in Philadelphia the Working Men’s Party was founded, 
the nation’s first political party organized specifically 
to defend and advance the interests of working people. 
Similar associations and parties were soon established in 
New York, Boston, and elsewhere. 
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The period from the late 1820s to the mid-1830s 
saw a flourishing of workers’ associations, trade unions, 
and workers’ political parties in major cities of the 
Northeast, symbolized by the formation of the General 
Trades’ Union of New York in 1833. Inspired by 18th- 
century republicanism, evangelical Christianity, broad¬ 
er reformist impulses, and local traditions of autonomy, 
one of the major goals of these early organizing efforts 
was to establish a 10-hour workday. Most such efforts 
failed, as by law and custom employers enjoyed the 
right to dictate the terms of labor, including the length 
of the workday. 

The issue came to a head in 1835, which saw the 
first general strike in U.S. history, as carpenters, mill- 
hands, stonecutters, hatters, shoemakers, horseshoers, 
and members of many other trades, male and female, 
walked off the job, set up picket lines, staged street 
demonstrations, and assembled in town halls and 
large open-air gatherings in cities and towns across 
the Northeast. The spate of organizing, striking, and 
picketing continued into 1836, a year that saw more 
than a dozen new unions established in major U.S. 
cities. 

EARLY ORGANIZATION 

The surge of labor activism came to an abrupt halt 
with the panic of 1837, which sent the national econo¬ 
my into a nosedive and threw thousands out of work. 
The economic depression lasted seven years, severely 
weakening the bargaining power of workers’ organi¬ 
zations. Meanwhile major changes were transform¬ 
ing the face of the nation. Waves of immigrants from 
Germany, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and elsewhere in 
Europe poured into the major cities of the eastern sea¬ 
board in the 1840s and 1850s, many heading west 
with the promise of ample cheap land. The transpor¬ 
tation revolution went hand-in-hand with the market 
revolution, as canals, roads, and railroads made geo¬ 
graphic mobility a characteristic feature of the young 
republic’s burgeoning population. Ethnic, racial, and 
religious divisions compounded the difficulties of forg¬ 
ing viable workers’ political parties or labor unions, 
as did a surge in antiimmigrant (or nativist) sentiment 
among the American-born. 

In the late 1840s, exemplifying the reformist impulse 
sweeping through much of the country in the preced¬ 
ing two decades, a resurgent labor movement coalesced 
under the banner of national reform, brainchild of 
former trade unionist George Henry Evans, who built 
on Jeffersonian agrarianism to envision a nation of 
small farmers supplied with land by the federal gov¬ 


ernment. During the same period, industrial congresses 
formed in many of the nation’s major cities, exemplified 
by the National Typographical Union, formed in 1852 
and arguably the country’s first national trade union. A 
spurt of organizing in the early 1850s created national 
unions of upholsterers, railroad engineers, blacksmiths, 
and other tradesmen. The momentum proved hard to 
sustain, however. Economic downturns in 1854 and 
1857, combined with westward expansion and torrents 
of new immigrants—2 million in the 1850s alone— 
intensified nativist sentiments, fragmenting working 
people by ethnicity, religion, and politics, as well as by 
region. Still, these years saw major organizing efforts 
and several important strikes, most notably the Great 
Strike of 1860, sparked by shoemakers in Lynn, Massa¬ 
chusetts, which spread throughout much of the North¬ 
east, in which some 20,000 workers participated and 
women played a major role. 

The American Civil War transformed the nation’s 
economy in important ways and, with it, the relations 
among labor, capital, and the state. The state got 
bigger; big business got bigger; and organized labor 
struggled to keep up. At one level, the war created 
the nation’s first military-industrial complex. Wartime 
production surged, as ever-larger factories, North and 
South, churned out staggering quantities of munitions, 
uniforms, and sundry other items consumed in the con¬ 
flict. Federal government spending more than quadru¬ 
pled from 1860 to 1870 (from $72 to $329 million), the 
vast bulk due to deficit spending, via bonds, to finance 
the war, expanding the stock market and providing a tre¬ 
mendous boost to the nation’s banks and finance capital. 
Dramatically expanding the size and scope of the federal 
government, the war also expanded and integrated the 
nation’s markets and its transport and communication 
infrastructure. In the North, full employment strength¬ 
ened workers’ bargaining power and heightened worker 
militancy, leading to a surge in labor organizing, with 
some 300 unions representing 61 trades founded during 
the war. By war’s end, some 200,000 workers belonged 
to hundreds of trade unions, some of them national and 
many others aspiring to be. 

ORGANIZED LABOR 

Organized labor came of age during the Second Indus¬ 
trial Revolution after the Civil War, which reached its 
height from the 1870s to the 1890s, fueled by large con¬ 
centrations of finance capital, rapidly expanding mar¬ 
kets, a host of technological innovations, and torrents of 
immigrants pouring in from Europe and Canada and, 
in the West, from Asia. The growth of major industries 
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in railroads, steel, and manufacturing and the expansion 
of consumer goods and labor markets were accompa¬ 
nied by the formation of thousands of local unions and 
numerous nationwide organizations that competed for 
the allegiance of the country’s rapidly growing indus¬ 
trial labor force. The National Labor Union, founded 
in 1866, an umbrella organization of trade unionists, 
agitated for the eight-hour workday and other reforms 
but never fully got off the ground. 

More enduring in its impact was the Noble and 
Holy Order of the Knights of Labor, founded in 1869, 
which reached the height of its influence in the mid- 
1880s under Terence Powderly, with a membership of 
around 750,000 and lodges in most every county in the 
nation. More inclusive than other labor associations, 
the Knights exalted the “nobility of toil” and dignity of 
labor, opening its doors to all who worked, regardless 
of race, gender, or social class. Championing the eight- 
hour day, the abolition of child labor, and the creation 
of a “cooperative commonwealth” that would replace 
“wage slavery,” the organization under Powderly’s idio¬ 
syncratic and autocratic rule disappeared by the early 
1890s, but not before exercising an important influence 
on a generation of labor activists and organizers. 

UNIONS AND STRIKES 

With the economic depression of 1873-79 following 
the panic of 1873, unemployment skyrocketed, lead¬ 
ing to a spate of labor organizing and activism, includ¬ 
ing the Long Strike of coal miners in Pennsylvania in 
1874-75. These events were to prelude one of the signal 
events in U.S. labor history, the Great Railroad Strike of 
1877, in which thousands of railroad workers in Penn¬ 
sylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, and Ohio put down 
their tools and disrupted rail traffic to protest a series of 
pay cuts. The protest, fueled by antimonopoly outrage 
among broad swaths of the populace, sparked a gen¬ 
eral strike in major industries that spread rapidly as far 
west as Chicago and St. Louis and at its height included 
more than 100,000 workers. Unplanned, unorganized, 
and without national leadership, the Great Strike last¬ 
ed more than six weeks and was put down by federal 
troops at the cost of over 100 workers’ lives. 

The Great Railroad Strike of 1877, which made 
headlines across much of Europe as well as the United 
States, exposed the deepening divisions between work¬ 
ing people and big business, as well as the federal gov¬ 
ernment’s partisan role on the side of business. In the 
two decades to follow, in what is commonly known as 
Labor’s Great Upheaval, strikes, labor protests, and 
labor organizing mushroomed across the country and 


in all major industries, especially railroads, steel, and 
coal mining, but also among slate quarrymen, garment 
workers, and hundreds of other trades and crafts. The 
1880s alone saw more than 10,000 strikes and lock¬ 
outs; in 1886-87, union membership reached nearly 
1 million. 

THE AFL AND THE UMWA 

Emblematic of this upsurge in labor activism was the 
formation of the American Federation of Labor (AFL) 
in 1886, led by Samuel Gompers, an outgrowth of the 
Federation of Organized Trade and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada, founded in 1881. An 
umbrella organization representing hundreds of indi¬ 
vidual trade and craft unions, the AFL was dedicated 
to “pure and simple unionism” among skilled trades¬ 
men and focused mainly on “bread and butter” issues 
of wages, working conditions, and the length of the 
workday. Spearheaded by the AFL and supported by 
the Knights of Labor and other organizations, in 1886 
upwards of 700,000 workers went on strike, most to 
press for reduction of the workday to eight hours from 
an industry average of 12. 

The year 1886 also saw the infamous Haymarket 
affair in Chicago, in which the explosion of a bomb at a 
huge workers’ rally in Haymarket Square killed a police 
officer, prompting the police to fire into the crowd, kill¬ 
ing one protester and injuring many more and later 
resulting in the hanging of four labor organizers. Major 
industrialists and financiers, backed by the nation’s 
major newspapers, seized on the Haymarket events 
to denounce organized labor as dominated by anar¬ 
chists and terrorists determined to destroy the nation’s 
social fabric. The charge had little factual foundation, 
although it found plausibility in the past decade’s immi¬ 
gration from Germany, Italy, and elsewhere of many 
seasoned labor organizers influenced by the ideologies 
of socialism, communism, syndicalism, and anarchism 
then sweeping across much of Europe. Haymarket and 
its aftermath had a strong dampening effect on more 
radical labor organizing efforts. 

Political parties devoted to advancing the cause of 
working people also multiplied in the post-Civil War 
years, most notably the Socialist Labor Party, led by 
Daniel De Leon, founded in the 1870s. Some working¬ 
men’s parties built their strength on appeals to white 
workers’ racism, such as Dennis Kearney’s Working¬ 
men’s Party of California, instrumental in pressuring 
Congress to pass the Chinese Exclusion Act of 
1882. Unlike in Europe, however, the enfranchisement 
of white male workers made exclusively labor-oriented 
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political parties less salient, and workingmen’s par¬ 
ties never offered a serious challenge to the country’s 
dominant political parties. 

In 1890 the United Mine Workers of America 
(UMWA) was founded in Columbus, Ohio, and in the 
coming years spread its organizing drives throughout 
the coal mining districts of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Illinois, Utah, Colorado, and beyond. 
Affiliated with the AFL and associated with such leg¬ 
endary labor leaders as “Mother Mary” Jones and John 
L. Lewis, the UMWA remained one of the nation’s most 
influential unions well into the 20th century. The 1890s 
also saw two of the most storied events in modern U.S. 
labor history: the 1892 Homestead Strike and the 1894 
Pullman Strike. Both involved entire communities in 
large company towns, pitched battles between strikers 
and company-hired armed guards, intervention of state 
militias and federal troops, and deaths on both sides. 
Both also ended in defeat for the strikers, and both 
created a legacy of militancy and sacrifice that became 
emblazoned onto the collective consciousness of orga¬ 
nized labor. 

In this mounting conflict between labor and capital, 
the executive branch of government, at both state and fed¬ 
eral levels, actively and consistently sided with business. 
So, too, did the courts. Emblematic here was the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the Sherman Antitrust Act of 
1890, a law intended to break up monopolies and trusts 
by barring combinations in restraint of trade. Instead of 
targeting business combinations, the courts used the law 
to weaken organized labor, essentially declaring strikes 
illegal if they interfered with interstate commerce, which 
virtually all could be interpreted to do. 

FURTHER ORGANIZATION 

By the 1890s, especially under the impact of the eco¬ 
nomic depression of 1893-98, the struggle between 
labor and capital as mediated by a partisan state was 
entering a new phase. The very concept of trade or 
craft unionism, criticized for many years as too nar¬ 
row a basis for organizing working people, was being 
increasingly challenged by an emergent industrial 
unionism, which focused not on individual crafts but 
on entire industries: steel, mining, construction, trans¬ 
portation, manufacturing, and others. Epitomizing this 
industrial approach to organizing was the Industrial 
Workers of the World (IWW, or Wobblies), founded 
in 1905 and committed to the vision of one big union 
that embraced all workers everywhere. 

As organized labor’s tactics and strategies evolved, 
so too did business’s. By the 1890s work was becom¬ 


ing increasingly homogenized and standardized, the 
labor process itself increasingly under the control and 
supervision of management—a trend that has gener¬ 
ated an extensive scholarly debate on the question of 
the deskilling of labor with the rise of factories and 
mass production. If the power of organized labor had 
grown substantially during the Second Industrial Rev¬ 
olution, the power of big capital had grown far more. 
Overall, organized labor remained much weaker than 
business, its victories small and tenuous compared to 
the victories of the forces arrayed against it. 

As the foregoing survey makes plain, the growth of 
organized labor during the period examined here was 
neither linear nor continuous. Instead, it was marked 
by complex ebbs and flows, with periods of growth 
and advance punctuated by periods of retrenchment 
and decline. There is a lack of scholarly consensus on 
how to conceptualize the history of organized labor 
during these years. Still, many would agree that the 
period 1870-1930 comprises a coherent temporal 
unit that witnessed the formation of the modern U.S. 
labor movement. 

Earlier studies of labor history focused principally 
on organizations and institutions, exemplified by the 
Commons School of the 1910s-1930s and the work 
of Philip S. Foner from the 1940s. Around 1960, there 
emerged in Britain and North America a new labor 
history (alongside a new social history) that looked 
beyond formal institutions to examine workers’ strug¬ 
gles at the point of production and in the wider com¬ 
munity, as well as women’s labor history, including 
unpaid and reproductive labor, and the role of fam¬ 
ily, culture, ideology, race, gender, and sexuality. From 
the late 1980s labor studies emphasized languages of 
labor and discourses of worker protest, action, and 
culture. Meanwhile, empirically dense scholarship in 
the tradition of E. P. Thompson and Herbert Gutman 
has remained a mainstay of the field. 

Further reading: Fink, Leon. Workingmen’s Democracy: The 
Knights of Labor and American Politics. Chicago: University 
of Illinois Press, 1983; Gutman, Herbert G. Work, Culture, 
and Society in Industrializing America: Essays in Ameri¬ 
can Working Class and Social History. New York: Vintage, 
1976; Kessler-Harris, Alice. Out to Work: A History of Wage- 
Earning Women in the United States. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1982; Laurie, Bruce. Artisans into Workers: 
Labor in Nineteenth-Century America. New York: Noonday 
Press, 1989; Montgomery, David. The Fall of the House of 
Labor: The Workplace, the State, and American Labor Activ¬ 
ism, 1865-1925. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
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La Perouse, Jean-Fran^ois de Galaup, 
comte de 

(1741-1788) French explorer and naval leader 

The story of La Perouse is one of the great mysteries of 
the sea. Jean de Galaup, comte de La Perouse, was born 
on August 23, 1741, near Albi in France. He signed on 
to the French navy and saw action against the British 
in the Seven Years’ War. 

La Perouse signed on to the second exploration 
voyage of Louis Antoine de Bougainville, who had 
made his first exploration in 1763. Bougainville had 
also fought in the Seven Years’ War. When his trip 
began in 1763, Bougainville sailed with two ships for 
exploration and discovery, not a naval expedition. The 
main purpose of Bougainville’s travel was to establish 
the existence of the Malvinas Islands, the Falklands, 
off the coast of Argentina. He was successful in his 
mission. 

Bougainville arrived back in France in 1764. The 
success of his trip encouraged King Louis XV to char¬ 
ter another mission to circumnavigate the globe. When 
the expedition left the port of Brest on December 6, 
1766, La Perouse sailed with Bougainville. Again Bou¬ 
gainville was careful to take with him both scientists 
and writers, so that the expedition would be carefully 
chronicled and any new species of flora or fauna be 
scientifically recorded. On March 16, 1769, Bougain¬ 
ville returned to France to receive the acclaim of the 
scientific community and the king, who received him 
personally at the palace at Versailles. 

After his voyage with Bougainville, La Perouse 
continued his career in the French navy. During the 
American Revolution —which many in France saw 
as a chance for revenge at France’s loss to Britain in 
the Seven Years’ War—La Perouse undertook a daring 
attack on British forts on Hudson Bay in the north of 
Canada in August 1782. La Perouse took two forts: 
Fort York and Fort Prince of Wales. 

In 1785, after peace had been made in the Treaty of 
Paris in 1783, La Perouse was chosen by King Louis 
XVI to follow in Bougainville’s footsteps and lead a 
voyage of exploration. Sailing across the North and 


South Atlantic, La Perouse succeeded in making the 
tumultuous passage of Cape Horn safely, to emerge 
into the calmer waters of the Pacific. He stopped off in 
Chile, which was an ally of France due to the Bourbon 
family compact. Both Spain and France were ruled by 
different branches of the Bourbon family. Although the 
mission was largely exploratory, the Spanish contact 
showed its military side. La Perouse then sailed north¬ 
ward, visiting Hawaii and Easter Island. He most like¬ 
ly knew that Captain James Cook, sailing on HMS 
Resolution, had been killed on the Sandwich Islands 
in February 1779 in a skirmish with the natives, so it 
must be assumed that La Perouse treated them with 
great caution and, as a career navy officer, was ready 
for any sudden attack by them. 

When La Perouse reached Alaska in late June, trag¬ 
edy struck the expedition, as three boats were taken by 
strong currents, resulting in the loss of 21 men. After 
his voyage to Monterey, he made an amazing crossing 
to the Portuguese colony of Macao, off the coast of 
China. France already had an interest in this region, 
from the trade of the Compagnie des Indes, which had 
fought a battle for supremacy in India but lost against 
the British in the Seven Years’ War. In 1787 La Perouse 
continued his exploration of the Pacific coast, stopping 
at the island of Cheju in Korea. 

La Perouse proceeded to Sakhalin Island, where 
he was impressed by the inhabitants. He wanted to 
sail his ships between Sakhalin and the Asian main¬ 
land but instead felt it more feasible to sail through 
the body of water between Sakhalin and the most 
northern Japanese island of Hokkaido. He reached 
Petropavlosk in September 1787 and began the most 
critical part of his voyage. He had received secret 
missions to explore the Botany Bay colony in what 
is now Australia. While Botany Bay has become bet¬ 
ter known as a penal colony, it was also an excellent 
harbor from which the British could begin to explore 
and claim the islands of the South Pacific—something 
that the French wished to do. 

His next landfall was Samoa, then known as the 
Navigator Islands. Tragically, his friend de Langle was 
killed by the Samoans. In Botany Bay, La Perouse was 
greeted by the British, who unfortunately had no sup¬ 
plies to spare. He continued on his journey after for¬ 
warding his journals and some correspondence home 
via a British ship. He was headed for New Caledonia, 
the Solomons, and other areas along the western and 
southern coasts of Australia, but he was never seen 
again. An expedition was sent to find him but returned 
to France without answers. Historians note that for 
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the French government to utilize resources during the 
French Revolution to find La Perouse, he was clearly 
an important man. 

In 1826 English captain Peter Dillon purchased 
some swords in Santa Cruz that he thought might 
have belonged to La Perouse. Locals told him about 
the wreckage of two ships nearby, and when Dillon 
investigated, he found what was left of the ships. He 
returned some identifiable remains of the ships, and the 
last surviving member of the original expedition was 
able to identify them as having come from one of La 
Perouse’s ships. The story was reconstructed, and his¬ 
torians now believe that the two ships were wrecked 
on the coral reefs, and some of the men aboard were 
killed by natives. The others built a small boat in an 
attempt to find safety, but their boat wrecked prob¬ 
ably near the Solomons. 

Another theory holds that the two ships were struck 
by a tropical cyclone, but that the survivors had indeed 
managed to sail to the Solomon Islands. While archaeo¬ 
logical findings are suggestive, they were not definite 
proof that the ships had belonged to La Perouse. Thus, 
like Amelia Earhart after him, the ultimate fate of La 
Perouse will most likely remain one of the enduring 
mysteries of the South Pacific. 

See also Bourbon restoration. 

Further reading: Dunmore, John. Pacific Explorer: The Life 
of Jean-Francois de La Perouse, 1741-1788. Annapolis, 
MD: Naval Institute Press, 1985; La Perouse Jean-Francois 
de Galaup. Voages and Adventures of La Perouse. Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1969. 
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Latin America, Bourbon reforms in 

By the late 17th century, the Spanish state had grown 
ossified, its grip on its overseas empire enfeebled. Trade 
and production in its American colonies had stagnated, 
Spain’s debts had mounted, and its imperial rivals had 
grown greatly in power—especially the English, Dutch, 
and French. Following the death of the heirless Charles 
II, the last Habsburg ruler of Spain in 1700, the War 
of the Spanish Succession, and the resulting Peace of 
Utrecht, the French Bourbon dynasty assumed control 
of the Spanish Crown. There followed under Bour¬ 
bon rule a series of reforms intended to reinvigorate 
the state and empire. The Bourbon assumption of the 
Spanish throne from 1713 heralded the onset of a host 


of changes in law and policy, domestically and over¬ 
seas—changes that fall under the general heading of the 
Bourbon reforms. 

The overarching goals of the Bourbon reforms in 
the Americas were to strengthen Spain’s dominion and 
control of its colonial holdings and thus reenergize the 
empire. These goals were to be achieved by central¬ 
izing state power through a series of administrative 
reforms; increasing production and trade within the 
colonies; augmenting the revenues flowing into the 
Spanish treasury; and undermining the power of the 
Crown’s opponents and rivals. Ironically, these shifts 
in law and policy, intended to bring the colonies more 
closely under Spain’s control—and occurring just as 
the Enlightenment was profoundly transforming 
the face of the Atlantic world (indeed, the ideologi¬ 
cal impulse inspiring the Bourbon reforms has been 
called the Catholic Enlightenment)—ended up hav¬ 
ing the opposite effect: alienating the colonies’ Cre¬ 
ole (American-born Spanish) population, intensifying 
their sense of American nationalism, and laying the 
groundwork for the wars of independence in the first 
quarter of the 19th century. 

For purposes of analysis, the reforms instituted can 
be divided by the Bourbon monarchs Philip V, Ferdi¬ 
nand VI, Charles III, and Charles IV into the following 
categories: economic, political and administrative, mili¬ 
tary, and religious. The most intensive period of reform 
began in the 1760s under Charles III. To understand 
the origins and impact of these reforms, it is necessary 
to situate them in the context of the major events of the 
18th century, especially the Seven Years’ War/French 
and Indian War in North America, the Caribbean, and 
elsewhere, and the French Revolution in 1789—the 
republicanism and tumult of the latter horrifying mon¬ 
archs across Europe, especially in Spain, and effectively 
ending the period of the Bourbon reforms in Spain’s 
American colonies. 

ECONOMIC REFORMS 

Some of the principal goals of the Bourbon reforms 
were to increase production of primary export prod¬ 
ucts in the colonies and trade within the colonies and 
between the colonies and Spain. Of greatest concern 
to the Crown was mining, which provided the bulk of 
the revenues flowing into the Spanish treasury. In an 
effort to stimulate silver production, in 1736 the Crown 
slashed its tax (the royal fifth) in half. It also helped 
to ensure a lower price for mercury, funded technical 
schools and credit banks, dispensed titles of nobility to 
prosperous mine owners, and facilitated the formation 
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of mining guilds. Similar measures were adopted to 
increase gold production, especially in New Granada, 
the Crown’s major source of gold. 

From 1717 the Crown also created state monopo¬ 
lies on tobacco production and trade. In keeping with 
the precepts of mercantilism, one of the major concerns 
of the Bourbon monarchs was to prevent the colonies 
from producing manufactured goods that would com¬ 
pete with goods exported from Spain. The resulting 
royal restrictions on industry and manufacturing in 
the colonies severely dampened colonial entrepreneur¬ 
ial activity, with the exceptions of the export-oriented 
mining, ranching, and agricultural sectors. A related 
mercantilist concern was to restrict trade with foreign¬ 
ers, especially the British, and thus ensure that all colo¬ 
nial trade was directed solely to Spain. A long series of 
laws and decrees were intended to achieve this result, 
most notably the compendious legal code of 1778, 
“Regulations and Royal Tariffs for Free Trade between 
Spain and the Indies.” 

Many elite Creoles bridled at these and related 
restrictions, heightening their sense of alienation from 
the Crown. Similarly, measures to increase production 
in mining and agriculture generally meant more onerous 
production and labor regimes for workers and slaves. 
Overall, the Bourbon economic reforms succeeded in 
their aim of increasing production, trade, and royal rev¬ 
enues, while at the same time undermining both elite 
and subordinate groups’ sense of loyalty and allegiance 
to the Crown. 

POLITICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 

Accompanying the economic reforms were a host of 
political and administrative measures intended, again, 
to increase royal control of the colonies. One set of 
administrative reforms was to carve two new viceroyal- 
ties out of the Viceroyalty of Peru: the Viceroyalty of 
New Granada (1717 and 1739; a subjurisdiction of 
New Granada, created in 1777, was the Captaincy- 
General of Venezuela) and the Viceroyalty of Rio de la 
Plata (in 1776). Following a series of inspections (visi- 
tas generates) from 1765-71, the Crown endeavored to 
weaken the power of the Creoles, whose influence, in 
the view of some, had grown too large. 

In pursuit of this aim, audiencias were enlarged and 
their membership restricted to exclude most Creoles. 
The most substantial administrative reform came in the 
1760s and 1770s, with the creation of a new layer of 
bureaucracy, a kind of regional governorship called the 
intendancy, which was to report directly to the minister 
of the Indies. The intendancy system, which threatened 


the authority of viceroys and other high administra¬ 
tors, largely failed in its goal of centralizing state con¬ 
trol, mainly in consequence of the institutional inertia 
that had developed over the preceding two centuries 
and administrators’ resistance to relinquishing their 
authority. To the extent that the cumbersome bureau¬ 
cratic apparatus was streamlined and rationalized, it 
was overwhelmingly in favor of peninsular Spaniards 
(those born in Spain) and to the detriment of Creole 
Spaniards—again, heightening many Creoles’ general 
feelings of disenchantment with royal authority. 

MILITARY REFORMS 

Especially in the wake of the British capture of Manila 
and Havana in 1762 (both returned to Spanish con¬ 
trol in the Treaty of Paris of 1763), the Spanish Crown 
sought to enhance its military power throughout the 
empire. Efforts to strengthen the military were also 
rooted in the growing specter of violence from below, 
most visibly manifest in the Andean revolts from the 
1740s to the 1780s. The Crown’s response to these cri¬ 
ses was to increase the number of troops under arms 
and the number of commissioned officers. Most such 
commissions went to Creoles. From 1740 to 1769 Cre¬ 
oles made up about one-third of the officer corps. By 
1810 the proportion approached two-thirds. 

Elite Creoles could and often did purchase such 
commissions—a shortsighted policy that augmented 
both royal revenues and the power of American-born 
notables. On the other hand, given the extreme race- 
class divisions throughout the colonies, the Crown was 
reluctant to arm members of the lower classes. Overall, 
the military reforms failed in the goal of strengthening 
the ties between Spain and the colonies by creating a 
large body of Creole officers who would later prove 
instrumental in the wars of independence. 

RELIGIOUS REFORMS 

The alliance and intermingling of Crown and church 
is one of the major themes of Spanish-American colo¬ 
nial history. In 1753, as part of the broader effort 
to reassert royal supremacy, the Crown negotiated 
a concordat with Rome stipulating greater royal 
authority in the nomination and appointment of 
ecclesiastical authorities. But the most consequential 
Bourbon reform in the religious realm was the expul¬ 
sion of the Jesuits from all of Spanish America (and 
from Spain) in 1767. By the 1760s the Society of Jesus 
had become one of the most powerful institutions in 
the colonies—economically, politically, religiously, 
and in the realm of education by virtue of its extensive 
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system of schools and colleges. The 1767 expulsion 
of some 2,200 Jesuits from Spanish America rever¬ 
berated throughout the empire, as many Creoles, 
either educated in Jesuit colleges or sympathetic to 
the order’s progressive outlook, found the expulsion 
deeply troubling. In subsequent decades, the Crown 
auctioned off the estates and properties accumulated 
by the Jesuits and pocketed the proceeds. The Jesu¬ 
its’ expulsion was a crucial source of disenchantment 
among many elite Creoles, driving yet another wedge 
between the Crown and those whose support it would 
most need to perpetuate its American empire. 

All of these Bourbon reforms—economic, adminis¬ 
trative and political, military, and religious—had mul¬ 
tiple and contradictory effects, at some levels drawing 
the colonies closer to Spain and at other levels deepen¬ 
ing divisions. Part of a broader trend in the 18th-cen¬ 
tury Atlantic world toward more modern and inter¬ 
ventionist state forms, the reforms on the whole failed 
to achieve their intended results, mainly by generating 
diverse elite Creole grievances against royal author¬ 
ity—an accumulation of grievances that, in this age of 
rising nationalist sentiments in Europe and the Ameri¬ 
cas, facilitated the formation of a distinctly American 
identity and thus laid the groundwork for the wars of 
independence after the Napoleonic invasion of Iberia 
in 1807-08. 

Further reading: Bethell, Leslie, ed. The Cambridge History 
of Latin America. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1984; Deans-Smith, Susan. Bureaucrats, Planters, and Work¬ 
ers: The Making of the Tobacco Monopoly in Bourbon Mex¬ 
ico. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1992; Lynch, John. 
Bourbon Spain, 1700-1808. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1989. 
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Latin America, economic and 
political liberalism in 

In the wake of the American Revolution and the 
French Revolution in the late 18th century, Enlight¬ 
enment ideologies of republicanism, political equality, 
secular government, private property, and the rights of 
citizenship spread across the Western Hemisphere, from 
Mexico and the Caribbean to Central and South Amer¬ 
ica. Over the next several generations, these Enlight¬ 
enment-inspired ideas were appropriated by diverse 
groups of actors, combined with existing ideologies, 
and adapted to suit local circumstances. 


This constellation of ideas and beliefs can be divided 
into two broad categories: political liberalism and eco¬ 
nomic liberalism. In general terms, economic liberal¬ 
ism can be defined as adherence to the principles of 
private property and free trade, essentially to the prin¬ 
ciples underlying capitalism. Political liberalism can 
be defined as placing the individual rights of citizens 
before the state and the equality of citizens before the 
law and variously includes the rights of free speech, 
assembly, religion, and voting. (The U.S. Bill of Rights 
can be taken as a good guide to the general principles 
of political liberalism.) Both dimensions of liberalism 
constituted the individual as their primary subject, 
in contradistinction to the state, thus creating a con¬ 
tractual basis of government centered on a compact 
between state and citizen. 

This liberal, or republican, ideology stood in sharp 
contrast to pre-Enlightenment notions of sovereign 
and subject—a notion in that the sovereign ruled by 
divine right, and society was divided into various orders 
or corporate entities that exercised collective rights 
(church, hereditary nobility, merchant guilds, craft 
guilds, military orders, and others). In this pre-Enlight- 
enment worldview, subjects enjoyed only those rights 
granted by the sovereign, or those established through 
long-standing custom, a set of ideas that formed the 
basis for Spanish and Portuguese rule throughout the 
long colonial period. 

In Latin America, beginning in the late 18th cen¬ 
tury and accelerating through the 19th, the colonial- 
era principles of collective political rights and collec¬ 
tive rights in property came under increasing assault 
by republican notions of individual political rights and 
individual rights in property. Predictably, those col¬ 
lective entities, long accustomed to exercising corpo¬ 
rate rights, often fiercely resisted being shorn of those 
rights. The most important collective entities in colonial 
Latin America were the Roman Catholic Church, mili¬ 
tary orders, and Indian communities. For the church 
and the military, collective rights were most tangibly 
expressed in the fueros, or special privileges, which 
included taxation, property and inheritance laws, and 
others but were especially manifest in the judicial sys¬ 
tem. Clergy and military officers enjoyed a long history 
of immunity from prosecution in civil courts, instead 
being subject to special ecclesiastical or military tribu¬ 
nals constituted and operated by their respective cor¬ 
porations. For Indian communities, collective rights 
were most tangibly represented in various types of 
corporate land ownership. By law and custom, Indian 
communities owned land in common. These collective 
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rights in land were of diverse types and varied widely 
across the Americas. The essential point here concerns 
the collective nature of Indian communities’ rights to 
land and property. 

Liberalism, with its emphasis on the individual, 
represented a direct assault on the collective rights exer¬ 
cised by the church, the military, and Indian communi¬ 
ties. In order to create equality before the law, liberal 
ideology required the replacement of these corporate 
rights by individual rights. Resistance to this trans¬ 
formation often was fierce. Epitomizing such conflicts 
was the War of the Reforms in Mexico after the prom¬ 
ulgation of the liberal constitution of 1857. Rallying 
to the cry of “Religion and fueros!,” conservatives 
mounted a massive rebellion to overturn the constitu¬ 
tion. Many Indian communities also rebelled against 
liberal efforts to eradicate their collective rights. From 
1819 to 1900 Mexico saw the eruption of more than 
100 revolts, uprisings, and rebellions by Indian com¬ 
munities. Of the 54 cases for which data is available, 
disputes over land were identified as the principal pre¬ 
cipitating factor in 40 instances, the remainder rooted 
principally in disputes over taxation and other fac¬ 
tors. Similar processes unfolded in Peru and Bolivia, 
where the liberal land reforms of the 1880s and 1890s 
sparked massive Indian resistance that persisted into 
the 20th century. 

As liberal ideology took hold in the second half of 
the 19th century, and in response to widespread resis¬ 
tance to liberal reforms undermining collective rights, 
many liberal states relaxed their efforts to transform 
corporate subjects into individual citizens, suppressing 
individual rights while aggressively promoting capitalist 
development. Here the distinction between political and 
economic liberalism becomes salient. In 19th-century 
Latin America it was common for ruling regimes to 
squelch political liberalism while engaging in highly 
interventionist policies designed to promote economic 
liberalism. Perennially strapped for cash, many ruling 
regimes found promotion of capitalist development, 
especially via production for export, essential for the 
fiscal health of the state. Among the best examples of 
this trend is the regime of Porfirio Diaz in Mexi¬ 
co, which under the positivist banner of “Order and 
Progress” aggressively stifled individual liberties while 
actively encouraging foreign investment, free trade, 
private property, and capitalist development. In the 
name of “order” (political stability), the Diaz regime 
severely circumscribed individual rights of speech, 
assembly, and voting, while in the name of “progress” 
(capitalist development), individual rights to trade, 


invest, and buy and sell land, labor, and other com¬ 
modities flourished. 

In the late 19th century, a growing disjuncture 
emerged in many parts of the Americas between a sup¬ 
pressed political liberalism and a burgeoning economic 
liberalism. In Brazil, slavery and other forms of bound 
and indentured servitude coexisted for many years with 
the explosive growth of the coffee economy. Foreign 
investment poured into the country, public lands were 
privatized, and labor transformed into a saleable com¬ 
modity, while the rights of assembly, speech, and voting 
remained severely limited. In the Andean republics of 
Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, and Colombia, liberal legisla¬ 
tion privatizing land and encouraging foreign invest¬ 
ment and free trade were frequently accompanied by 
violent suppression of the political rights of both rural 
and urban dwellers. 

Modern history demonstrates innumerable instances 
in which states have effectively separated the political 
and economic dimensions of liberalism. A useful con¬ 
temporary analogy can be made with China follow¬ 
ing the reforms of Deng Xiaopeng from the 1980s. In 
this case, the ruling communist regime made no pre¬ 
tense of granting political rights to individual citizens 
while actively encouraging the growth of markets, 
industry, and other core features of capitalist develop¬ 
ment. Beginning with the consolidation of liberal states 
in the second half of the 19th century, Latin America 
abounds with instances in which capitalist development 
and the flourishing of markets, private property, for¬ 
eign investment, free trade, and a secular state proved 
entirely compatible with a repressive state apparatus, 
the absence of democratic institutions, sham elections, 
and the systematic suppression of citizens’ rights. 

See also coffee revolution; labor unions and labor 
MOVEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES; SOCIALISM. 
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Latin America, export economies in 

In the 1950s there emerged in Latin America an influ¬ 
ential scholarly paradigm, later dubbed the “depen¬ 
dency school,” or dependistas, that emphasized Latin 
America’s historic insertion into the expanding global 
capitalist economy as a subordinate producer of pri¬ 
mary export products for the dominant industrial 
economies of Europe and North America. In contrast 
to the dominant neoclassical, or modernization, school 
of the period, which assumed a direct correlation 
between economic growth and national development, 
the dependency school emphasized the development of 
underdevelopment as an active process, pointing espe¬ 
cially to Latin America’s historic export orientation 
as the prime motor of its progressive and continuing 
impoverishment. 

Since that time, scholars have examined diverse 
aspects of the historic formation of Latin American 
export economies from the colonial period through 
the 20th century. Special attention has been paid to 
the emergence of new export products in response to 
rising demand in the industrial world; the strategies 
pursued by emergent states to encourage production 
for export, especially taxation and tariff policies; the 
extent to which growing export production fueled the 
growth of states’ administrative and fiscal capacities 
and spawned economic growth in nonexport sectors; 
the deleterious consequences of export dependency in 
a boom-and-bust global market; and the formation 
of new social classes and related social dynamics set 
in motion by rising production for export. Scholars 
broadly agree about the historic export orientation of 
Latin American economies and cluster into varied and 
often conflicting interpretive schools regarding what 
that export orientation has meant historically. 

In the late colonial period, the Bourbon reforms 
imposed by the Spanish state were intended, in large 
part, to reinvigorate traditional export economies, 
particularly silver mining, but also including gold, 
sugar, indigo, cacao, and tobacco. With independence 
of most of Latin America by the 1820s, chronic fis¬ 
cal insolvency was one of the principal problems con¬ 
fronting the newly independent states. In response to 
perennially empty treasuries and populaces with few 
taxable resources, states devised a range of strategies 
intended to enhance their revenue streams, particularly 
the promotion of production for export. These strate¬ 
gies promoting exports dovetailed with the desire of 
foreign investors and national elites for profits, and 
with sharply rising demands for industrial commodi¬ 


ties and tropical agricultural products in consequence 
of the Industrial Revolution and urbanization in 
the United States and Europe. The result across large 
parts of Latin America was an intensification of the 
export-led model of national development. 

THE COFFEE REVOLUTION 

The coffee revolution in Brazil, Colombia, Venezu¬ 
ela, Guatemala, El Salvador, Costa Rica, and elsewhere 
from the 1830s to the 1880s is often taken as emblematic 
of this emergent export-led model. Especially after the 
1850s, skyrocketing coffee exports provided these and 
other states with a valuable taxable resource, enhancing 
their fiscal and administrative capacities and permitting 
the further expansion of export-oriented physical infra¬ 
structure, especially roads, railroads, and port facilities. 
In Peru, guano played a similar role, as did copper and 
nitrates in Chile; wheat and beef products in Argentina; 
tin, lead, and zinc in Bolivia and Mexico; bananas in 
the Caribbean Basin; and many other export commodi¬ 
ties in the region’s nation-states. 

PERU AND CHILE 

The guano boom in Peru offers a paradigmatic exam¬ 
ple of these processes. Over the millennia, the many 
islands off the Peruvian Pacific coast had accumulated 
massive deposits of bird droppings. Rich in ammonia, 
phosphates, and nitrogen, in the 1840s guano began 
to be mined and exported by a consortium of Brit¬ 
ish, French, and Peruvian mining and shipping inter¬ 
ests and marketed as a fertilizer in Europe and North 
America. The age of guano lasted until the 1880s, after 
which guano deposits were largely depleted. The esti¬ 
mated 20 million tons of Peruvian guano mined during 
this period netted an estimated $2 billion on the world 
market. The guano boom provided a ready source of 
taxable revenue for the Peruvian state while accelerat¬ 
ing the formation of a new commercial class in Lima 
and beyond. Much of the profit went into conspicu¬ 
ous consumption among the guano elite and interest 
on government debt to European banking houses; the 
guano crash in the 1870s generated a fiscal crisis for the 
Peruvian state. 

Similar in both its overseas markets and domestic 
effects was the nitrate boom in Peru and Chile from 
the 1830s to the 1930s. Used in fertilizers, explosives, 
and in various industrial processes, nitrates accumu¬ 
lated by natural processes in huge deposits in present- 
day Chile’s northern coastal Atacama Desert provinces 
of Tarapaca and Antofagasta. In 1843 an estimated 16 
thousand tons was mined and exported. By the height 
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of World War I, in response to the huge demand for 
military applications, production reached around 3 mil¬ 
lion tons annually. 

The nitrate boom not only provided an important 
source of revenue for the Peruvian and Chilean states 
but, along with guano, sparked a major war, the War 
of the Pacific, between Bolivia, Peru, and Chile. In 
the war, Chile wrested from Bolivia its sole coastal 
province of Antofagasta—making Bolivia landlocked, 
as it remains to this day—and from Peru its province 
of Tarapaca. From the 1880s to the 1930s Chile was 
the world’s largest nitrate producer; by 1913 the min¬ 
eral accounted for more than 70 percent of Chile’s total 
exports. Copper began to be mined on a large scale in 
the 1840s and 1850s. By 1870 Chile supplied about 
one-quarter of the world’s copper, a commodity that 
saw sharply rising U.S. and European demand following 
the invention of the telegraph in the 1840s and electric 
light and power in the 1870s. After a sharp decline in 
the 1880s and 1890s, copper production surged again 
in the early 20th century, comprising only 7 percent 
of the country’s exports by 1913 but over 80 percent by 
the early 1970s. 

The effects on the Chilean state and society were 
complex. From the 1840s to the 1930s, with revenues 
earned from nitrates in particular, the state invested 
substantially in public infrastructure, education, and 
other government services, while periodic global eco¬ 
nomic downturns wreaked havoc with state finances 
and sparked a string of political crises and episodes of 
civil unrest. Sprawling open-air nitrate and deep-shaft 
copper mining operations and their associated process¬ 
ing and refining facilities, owned mainly by U.S. and 
British capital, attracted a large wage labor force whose 
organized struggles compose a major chapter in mod¬ 
ern Chilean history. 

ARGENTINA 

In Argentina, the explosive growth of the meat and 
cereal industries in the second half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury enhanced the power of Buenos Aires vis-a-vis the 
interior provinces, facilitating the consolidation of the 
national state dominated by the port city while deep¬ 
ening dependence on European investment capital and 
markets. Argentina went through several stages in the 
development of its export economy, from an earlier 
emphasis on sheep, mutton, and wool from the 1840s 
to the 1880s to the rapid expansion of the cattle and 
wheat industries after 1880, oriented overwhelmingly 
toward Europe. British banks and investors were key 
in providing the capital needed to build a network of 


roads and railroads connecting the interior provinces 
to Buenos Aires. 

The invention of refrigerated steamships in the 
1880s permitted vast quantities of Argentine beef to 
reach European markets. At the same time, wheat pro¬ 
duction soared. From 1872 to 1895 wheat production 
on the vast open grasslands, or pampas, increased 
fifteenfold; by 1895 nearly 10 million acres had gone 
under the plow, with annual exports exceeding 1 mil¬ 
lion tons and making Argentina one of the world’s 
leading wheat exporters. In the 1890s the surging 
growth of the beef and wheat industries attracted an 
average of 50,000 mostly Italian and Spanish migrants 
annually, swelling the port city’s working class and 
generating a major transformation in the country’s 
class structure. Most of the interior lands came to 
be owned by a small number of wealthy landowners, 
or estancieros, further sharpening class divisions. In 
the late 1880s this breakneck growth was accompa¬ 
nied by rising government debt, precipitating a major 
political crisis in 1889-90. Overall, Argentina’s export 
orientation generated a national economy dominated 
by Buenos Aires and highly dependent on European 
investors and markets, a highly skewed landowning 
structure, and a vast and politically disfranchised 
urban working class that would play a key role in the 
country’s 20th-century history. 

ELSEWHERE IN LATIN AMERICA 

In the late 19th century, the skyrocketing European and 
North American demand for industrial minerals such as 
copper, lead, zinc, and tin generated similar processes 
in Bolivia, northern Mexico, Chile, and elsewhere. In 
Bolivia, the expansion of tin mining after 1890 came to 
be dominated by a handful of oligarchic families, while 
the mostly indigenous tin miners earned the equivalent 
of pennies per day while working in exceedingly danger¬ 
ous conditions, many dying prematurely from silicosis 
and other debilitating pulmonary diseases. By 1913 tin 
composed more than 70 percent of Bolivian exports. The 
vast bulk of the proceeds from tin exports went into lav¬ 
ish consumption by the political elite and very little into 
education, public health, or other government services, 
while the country’s indigenous majority remained mired 
in abject poverty. In northern Mexico, the years preced¬ 
ing the Mexican Revolution saw the rapid development 
of silver, lead, copper, gold, zinc, and tin mines owned 
by German, French, and U.S. investors, including the 
Guggenheim family, which had extensive investments in 
mining across large parts of northern Mexico (as well as 
Chile and elsewhere), and U.S. Colonel William Green, 
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owner of the Cananea Consolidated Copper Company 
and the so-called “copper king of Sonora.” The min¬ 
ing boom sparked the formation of an economically 
exploited and politically oppressed working class in 
northern Mexico that would fill the ranks of rebel chief¬ 
tain Pancho Villa’s revolutionary armies and play a key 
role in the Mexican Revolution. 

The banana boom along the Atlantic littorals of Gua¬ 
temala, Honduras, Costa Rica, Panama, and elsewhere in 
the Caribbean from the late 1890s generated similar pro¬ 
cesses. Like Peru’s guano, Chile’s nitrates and copper, and 
Mexico’s silver and lead, the Caribbean banana indus¬ 
try formed economic enclaves within various national 
economies, oriented almost exclusively toward overseas 
markets and generating weak economic linkages to the 
national economies of host countries. As elsewhere, 
domestic industry faltered as national economies became 
geared overwhelmingly toward production for export. 

In the 20th century, this historic dependence on 
exports continued to play a major role in economic, 
political, social, and cultural life across the southern 
parts of the hemisphere. Over the past decades, scholarly 
investigations into Latin America’s export orientation, 
and the varied effects of export economies in specific 
instances, have spawned a vast literature. Debates con¬ 
tinue to rage regarding whether this export orientation 
has generated genuine economic development, or, con¬ 
versely, has actively helped to create the region’s poverty 
and underdevelopment. 

Further reading: Bulmer-Thomas, Victor. The Economic His¬ 
tory of Latin America since Independence. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1994; Galeano, Eduardo. Open Veins 
of Latin America: Live Centuries of the Pillage of a Con¬ 
tinent. Translated by Cedruc Belfrage. New York: Monthly 
Review, 1973; Gootenberg, Paul. Imagining Development: 
Economic Ideas in Peru’s “Fictitious Prosperity” of Guano, 
1840-1880. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993; 
Nash, June. We Eat the Mines and the Mines Eat Us: Depen¬ 
dency and Exploitation in Bolivian Tin Mines. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1979; Rock, David. Argentina, 
1516-1987: From Spanish Colonization to Alfonsln. Berke¬ 
ley: University of California Press, 1987. 
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The period from the 1770s to the 1820s has been aptly 
called the Age of Revolution. In North America and 


Europe, the successful independence struggle of the 
United States in the American Revolution was quick¬ 
ly followed by the French Revolution and, soon 
after, the Napoleonic Wars, transforming the political 
map of Europe. The American and French Revolutions 
also reverberated across the southern part of the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere, first in Saint-Domingue (Haiti), where 
slave and free mulatto rebels seized on the French rev¬ 
olutionary ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity to 
launch the only successful large-scale slave rebellion in 
the history of the Americas. The events of the Haitian 
Revolution, in turn, reverberated back across the 
Americas and Europe. Subsequent events unfolded in 
rapid succession, such that by the mid-1820s all but a 
handful of American colonies had gained their indepen¬ 
dence from Spain and Portugal. 

The long- and medium-term origins of Fatin 
American independence movements can be traced to 
Enlightenment notions of republicanism and the 
contractual basis of government; the unintended con¬ 
sequences of the Bourbon reforms, which sparked a 
growing sense of Creole nationalism; the examples of 
the United States and France (in contrast to the Haitian 
Revolution, which horrified elites across the Ameri¬ 
cas, especially slave owners, and served as a caution¬ 
ary tale in unleashing the tiger of popular discontent); 
and related factors. Their short-term trigger was the 
Napoleonic invasion of Iberia in 1807-08. The forced 
abdication of King Ferdinand VII created a crisis of 
authority in Spain, which in turn generated a crisis of 
authority in Spain’s American colonies. In the absence 
of royal authority, who would exercise and wield it? 
From whence would the authority to govern derive? 

CREOLE MOVES TOWARD INDEPENDENCE 

These were the questions that prompted the formation 
of cabildos abiertos, or open town councils, from 1810 
in Spanish America’s largest cities: Caracas, Buenos 
Aires, Cartagena, Cali, Bogota, Santiago, Mexico City, 
and elsewhere. While each followed a distinct trajec¬ 
tory, in essence these cabildos abiertos represented 
Creoles’ seizure of political authority from, or in the 
name of, the deposed king. 

In most such cabildos, opposing camps quick¬ 
ly emerged: conservatives, who favored continued 
obedience to royal authority, and autonomists, who 
favored moving toward independence. If middling 
positions, factions, and ambiguities abounded, the 
major tendencies, like the overall direction of change, 
were clear. Most Creole elites understood that inde¬ 
pendence ultimately would be achieved. The more 
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pressing questions were when would independence be 
achieved, and how would the Creole population go 
about attaining it. 

Creole elites desirous of independence soon found 
themselves walking a tightrope: The struggle for inde¬ 
pendence must not undermine existing relations of 
privilege and power within the Americas. The lessons 
of Haiti, and of local traditions of popular discontent 
and rebellion, resounded loudly throughout the halls 
of the cabildos abiertos and beyond. Soon, oppo¬ 
nents of moving quickly toward independence could 
invoke another powerful object lesson: the massive 
uprising led by the Creole priest Miguel Hidalgo 
in Mexico, beginning in September 1810. The specter 
of Hidalgo’s ragtag army of upwards of 100,000 dirt 
farmers and unemployed mestizos and Indians loot¬ 
ing granaries, slaughtering Spaniards, and standing 
on the outskirts of Mexico City before dispersing and 
its remnants being crushed by the Spanish army, sent 
shock waves throughout the colonies, much as the 
Haitian Revolution had done. 

Creole revolutionaries would thus seek to achieve 
a political revolution from above—formal indepen¬ 
dence—without sparking a social revolution from 
below. Knowing that war is a powerful solvent of 
existing social hierarchies, Creole rebel leaders strove 
to prevent long-standing relations of power and privi¬ 
lege from dissolving in the cauldron of armed conflict. 
On the whole they succeeded. 

Another major influence on the course of events 
was the profound regionalism in Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese South America—a consequence of the continent’s 
historical development as producer of primary export 
products, the coastal orientation of major population 
centers, a rudimentary transport and communications 
infrastructure, and major geographic barriers (espe¬ 
cially the Andes and the Amazon Basin). Independence 
movements thus assumed very different characters in 
different parts of the empire. 

SEVERING LINKS TO EUROPE 

The first region to sever the link with Spain was Rio de 
la Plata, the youngest viceroyalty and furthest removed 
geographically from the metropole. Creole elites in Bue¬ 
nos Aires and Montevideo actually began their fight for 
national self-determination in 1806, two years before 
Ferdinand VII’s abdication, in their battle against a 
British invasion of Buenos Aires. The Creoles’ resound¬ 
ing defeat of the British expeditionary force in 1807 
demonstrated to them the weakness of Spain’s defenses 
and their own power to influence events. Peninsular 


Spaniards tried to put the genie of independence back 
into the bottle, but events had overtaken them. “The 
great victory of Buenos Aires,” wrote the Argentine 
statesman Bartolome Mitre years later, gave Creoles 
“a new sense of nationality.” 

In what was later called the May Revolution, on 
May 25, 1810, a Creole-dominated cabildo effectively 
assumed political control of the province of Buenos 
Aires. There followed a complex series of struggles and 
intrigues among Creole factions, and between the inte¬ 
rior provinces and Buenos Aires, which lasted through 
the 1810s and after. In the process, Rio de la Plata 
lost control of Upper Peru (Bolivia), a major source of 
income by virtue of the silver trade. While the political 
entity called the Republic of Argentina did not come 
into existence until 1862, the upshot was clear: The Rio 
de la Plata region was the first to gain independence 
from Spain. It was quickly followed by Paraguay in May 
1811, under the leadership of Jose Gaspar Rodriguez 
de Francia, who ruled the country as an autocrat until 
his death in 1840. 

INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENTS 

To briefly summarize the complex sequence of events 
that followed, from this point the independence move¬ 
ments in South America basically developed from two 
main centers and under two principal leaders: from 
northern South America under Simon Bolivar, and 
from Chile under Jose de San Martin—the latter a Cre¬ 
ole from Corrientes in the north of present-day Argen¬ 
tina, educated in Spain, who returned to Buenos Aires 
in 1812 to join the fray. The overall course of their mili¬ 
tary campaigns can be conceived as a kind of giant pin- 
cer movement, with Bolivar first liberating the region 
of Venezuela-Colombia in the years 1810-1821 before 
moving southwest to Peru, and with San Martin first 
crossing the Andes and liberating Chile in 1814-1818 
before moving north, with the help of the British Lord 
Cochrane and linking up with Bolivar in Peru. The final 
battles took place in Peru in 1824, with Bolivar’s able 
commander General Antonio Jose de Sucre deliver¬ 
ing the final blow against the remaining Spanish forces 
in the Battle of Ayacucho on December 9, 1824. Hence¬ 
forth, all of Spanish South America was independent. 

In subsequent years, patriotic narratives about the 
liberation leaders’ courage and heroism became the 
stuff of myth and legend, as in Bolivar’s epic crossing 
of the Andes in May-August 1819, or San Martin’s 
fabled January-February 1817 march across the Andes 
into Chile, where he joined forces with the Chilean 
patriot Bernardo O’higgins. Similarly lauded were 
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the exploits of the illiterate llanero (plainsman) Jose 
Antonio Paez on the llanos of Venezuela, who outfoxed 
the Spaniards time and again and went on to become 
Bolivar’s ally, the first president of the republic of Ven¬ 
ezuela in 1830, and one of the country’s wealthiest 
landowners. These and other events have spawned a 
vast literature. An especially memorable moment came 
in the storied meeting between the two giants of libera¬ 
tion, Bolivar and San Martin, in Guayaquil, Ecuador, in 
July 1822. No one knows what was said at these meet¬ 
ings, only that two months later San Martin resigned 
his position as protector of Peru, withdrew from the 
struggle, and, a year later, departed from South Ameri¬ 
ca, never to return, leaving Bolivar the uncontested title 
of liberator of the continent. 

POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC LEGACIES 

The legacies of the independence movements were 
no less complex. If political independence had been 
achieved without sparking a major conflagration 
from below, one consequence was the persistence of 
profoundly unequal relations of power and privilege: 
between the propertied and unpropertied, lettered and 
unlettered, light-skinned and dark-skinned, male and 
female. Social mobility increased by degrees, as mestizos 
gained in power and came to rule most of the emergent 
nation-states. The institution of African slavery came 
through the independence period intact, if weakened by 
virtue of slaves’ participation in the liberation armies. 
In Venezuela, for instance, the slave population dimin¬ 
ished by about one-third. 

The structural subordination of Indians and Indian 
communities persisted throughout the period of inde¬ 
pendence. The Catholic Church largely retained its eco¬ 
nomic, political, and much of its moral power, becom¬ 
ing a bastion of conservatism after the dust of war had 
settled. The patriarchal family, patriarchy, and ideolo¬ 
gies of honor and shame came through the struggles 
wholly intact. The endurance of preindependence social 
hierarchies bequeathed a legacy of inequality and rac¬ 
ism that would continue to bedevil the continent into 
the 20th century and beyond. 

The economic destruction wrought in the inde¬ 
pendence struggles was immense. Many regions took 
decades to regain their preindependence levels of pro¬ 
duction and commerce. The legacy of militarism was 
also profound, as the caudillo (political-military 
strongman), of which Venezuela’s Paez is emblematic, 
became the key locus of political power in the newly 
independent nation-states. Liberal democracy remained 
for many a foreign concept, in a place that for near¬ 


ly 300 years had seen the formation of no substantial 
democratic institutions or traditions of power sharing. 
In these and other ways, the political independence of 
Latin America was both a revolutionary break with the 
past and a profoundly conservative process; with the 
reins of power switching hands, new nation-states cre¬ 
ated, and the nexus between Europe and the Americas 
growing denser, the vast majority remainied as poor 
and as disempowered as under Spanish rule. Yet if con¬ 
tinuities with the past were many, much had changed as 
well, as the reality of independence and the integration 
of the Atlantic world created the possibility of broader 
social, political, and economic transformation. 

BRAZIL’S PEACELUL REVOLUTION 

In Brazil, in contrast, independence came not with war 
but with the solemn cry “Independence or Death!” of 
Prince Dom Pedro, the son of Portuguese King Joao VI, 
as he drew his sword while striding along the banks of 
the Ipiranga River on September 7, 1822. This famed 
Cry of Ipiranga, a popular mythology of Brazilian inde¬ 
pendence, obscures a far more complex sequence of 
events. 

In brief, as Napoleon’s armies approached Lisbon 
in November 1807, Prince Regent Joao, his wife Prin¬ 
cess Carlota, his mother Queen Maria I, his sons Dom 
Pedro and Dom Miguel, and the entire royal family and 
court—some 10,000 to 15,000 people all told—climbed 
aboard the ships of a combined Portuguese-British con¬ 
voy and set sail for Rio de Janeiro, where they arrived 
in March 1808, after a brief stop in Bahia, and reestab¬ 
lished the Portuguese government. Portugal’s largest and 
most important colony, in essence, suddenly became its 
own metropole; the exile of the House of Braganza in 
Brazil from 1807 to 1821 is the only instance in which 
European monarchs ruled an empire from a colony. 

The arrival of the royal family and court trans¬ 
formed Rio de Janeiro and Brazil. Mercantilist com¬ 
mercial restrictions were lifted, leading to a boom in 
commerce and trade, mostly with Great Britain. Man¬ 
ufacturing restrictions were abolished; a royal bank 
was established; Brazil’s first printing press and first 
newspaper began operation in 1808; and soon after 
libraries, schools, military academies, medical colleges, 
and cultural institutes were founded. With the final 
defeat of Napoleon in 1815, the clamor mounted in 
Portugal for the royal family’s return. Rather than has¬ 
ten back to Portugal, on December 16, 1815, Joao VI 
proclaimed Brazil a kingdom on equal footing with the 
metropole, the “United Kingdoms of Portugal, Brazil, 
and the Algarves.” Joao finally did return to Portugal, 
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in April 1821, in response to a major revolt, leaving 
his son Prince Pedro behind. Impetuous and roman¬ 
tic, Dom Pedro soon found himself at loggerheads 
with the Cortes in Portugal, which sought to return 
Brazil to subordinate colonial status. It was his receipt 
of an order from the Cortes to return that prompted 
Dom Pedro’s famous “Fico” (“I will stay”) on Janu¬ 
ary 9, 1822, and in September of that year, his Cry of 
Ipiranga. 

Brazil’s peaceful path to independence has been inter¬ 
preted as a prudent strategy on the part of the colony’s 
dominant groups, especially its slave-owning planter 
class. It was a way to gain political independence with¬ 
out risking the tumult and disorder of war. 

Brazil had the largest slave population in the 
Americas, with nearly 2 million in 1820, a white popu¬ 
lation of around 1 million, and total population of less 
than 4 million. The lessons of Haiti were still fresh on 
the minds of slave owners, not only in Brazil but in 
other slaveholding colonies, especially Cuba. Brazil’s 
elites chose a path to independence that left existing 
relations of power and privilege intact. Cuba’s elites, 
in contrast, opted to remain under Spanish domin¬ 
ion rather than risk unleashing the wrath of the 
enslaved. 

In these and other ways, the specter of violence 
from below profoundly shaped the timing and nature 
of independence struggles in Latin America. The extent 
to which these Latin American revolutions were truly 
revolutionary remains a matter of debate, though the 
broad consensus is that continuity, not change, was 
the predominant tendency, at least in the short term. 
Perhaps the major interpretive challenge confronting 
scholars of this period lies precisely in disentangling 
these changes and continuities, while at the same time 
situating the Latin American historical experience 
within the broader framework of the entwined social, 
political, economic, and cultural transformations that 
marked the birth of modernity and the Age of Revolu¬ 
tion in the Atlantic world and beyond. 

See also Andean revolts. 

Further reading: Bethell, Leslie. “The Independence of Bra¬ 
zil.” In The Cambridge History of Latin America, Vol 3. Edit¬ 
ed by Leslie Bethell. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1985, 157-196; Humphreys, R. A., and John Lynch, eds. The 
Origins of the Latin American Revolutions, 1808-1826. New 
York: Knopf, 1966; Lynch, John. The Spanish-American Rev¬ 
olutions, 1808-1826. New York: Norton, 1973. 
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Latin America, machismo 
and marianismo in 

Gender construction in Latin America has often been 
cited as being significantly influenced by Spanish colo¬ 
nization. Dominant conceptions of masculinity and 
femininity, referred to as machismo and marianismo 
respectively, are rooted in the Spanish conquest and 
influence the sociocultural conditions of Latin Amer¬ 
ica. There is debate as to the relationship, relevance, 
changes, and influences of the extremes of machismo 
and marianismo. 

MACHISMO DEFINED 

Machismo is a form of masculinity that asserts the 
dominance and superiority of males in society. The 
term is traced to the Spanish word macho , which means 
“male” or “manly.” It could also refer to being coura¬ 
geous, valorous, and having gender pride. Although 
these may be positive connotations, the term machis¬ 
mo is used negatively referring to extreme masculinity 
encouraged by structures in society. Male dominance 
and superiority are further legitimized by cultural val¬ 
ues and norms. 

Machismo is characterized by hypervirility or aggres¬ 
sive masculine behavior expected of males in Latin societ¬ 
ies. The machos embody physical strength, courage, self- 
confidence, heightened sexual power, and bold advances 
toward women. 

Machos believe in the superiority of men over 
women and also adhere to conservative gender roles. 
The men, for example, can seek extramarital affairs 
while the women are expected to be faithful. Women 
do not have the right to participate in traditionally male 
positions in society. Men occupy the public sphere—the 
arena of politics, economy, or military—and women 
occupy the private sphere. Women are expected to stay 
at home and attend to the needs of their husband and 
children, to take care of the housework, and to oversee 
other domestic needs. The main roles of women are to 
be mothers and wives. 

HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

The origins of machismo in Latin societies come from 
Spanish traditions. Patriarchy emphasizes nobility, chiv¬ 
alry, swordsmanship, horsemanship, and formal educa¬ 
tion. Ties with nobles and crusaders are also given great 
importance. 

In Mexico, the origins of machismo are also associ¬ 
ated with the Spanish conquest and the conquistadores’ 
exploitation of natives. This is the period in Mexican 
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history when Hernan Cortes and the conquistadores 
set out to convert indigenous populations. The image of 
the conquistador, who courageously conquered despite 
being outnumbered, is retained as the prototype of the 
modern macho male. 

Likewise, the colonial economic system inculcat¬ 
ed a dichotomized sexual division of labor. Men and 
women existed in separate social spheres. 

ARCHETYPES OF MACHISMO 

Author and researcher R. A. Andrade summarizes the 
four archetypes of machismo that can be found in schol¬ 
arly and popular literature: the conqueror macho, the 
playboy macho, the masked macho, and the authentic 
macho. The conqueror macho exemplifies invincibility 
and extreme bravery in facing dangerous situations. 
Exaggerated sexual potency is one of the characteris¬ 
tics of this archetype. Examples of conqueror machos 
are gunslingers, or pistoleros. Conqueror machos are 
generally ruthless and bloodthirsty, and they demand 
power and break laws. They are the negative sides of 
this archetype. 

The playboy macho illustrates males who are per¬ 
mitted to act in a sexually aggressive manner toward 
females. Sexual, physical, and mental abuses of females 
are accepted. This chauvinistic archetype is based on 
the idea of man’s biological, social, and intellectual 
superiority over females. Men are thus allowed to 
engage in pleasures such as chasing women and adul¬ 
tery. 

The masked macho is the third and less common 
archetype of machismo. A masked macho exemplifies 
a man who uses a mask of deceit to hide his real inten¬ 
tions. A masked macho often fights for the oppressed. 
The legendary Pancho Villa is an example. 

The last archetype is the authentic macho, a man 
who is a responsible husband and father. The authen¬ 
tic macho is seen as a more balanced individual who 
adheres to honor, respect, strength, dignity, and protec¬ 
tion of the family. Focused on earning the respect of 
family and community, this type is not popularized in 
literature, legends, or movies. 

MARIANISMO: HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

Machismo and marianismo are terms that are linked 
to the culture in Latin America. Marianismo is the 
female equivalent of machismo and considered to be 
the embodiment of the feminine. It is characterized by 
hyperfeminine behavior. 

Similar to machismo, marianismo is traced back to 
the time of the Spanish conquest and may have been a 


reaction to machismo. The roots of marianismo also 
reside in Roman Catholic theology. It is related to all 
the elements of Marian devotion seen in various cul¬ 
tural patterns in Latin America. 

Marian devotion has a long history in colonial New 
Spain and the independent nation of Mexico. In 1519 
Hernan Cortes arrived in Veracruz under the protec¬ 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church and the Virgin 
Mary. In 1531 Juan Diego had a vision of the Virgin 
of Guadalupe at Tepeyac, to the northeast of Mexico 
City. The Virgin of Guadalupe became the key symbol 
of Mexican identity in the mid-17th century. Our Lady 
of Guadalupe was further proclaimed by the church as 
patroness of Mexico in 1754 and in 1900 proclaimed 
the patroness of the Americas. 

Although historical controversies exist in these 
accounts, the Virgin Mary played an important role 
in the Catholic religion and Mexican culture. After 
almost five centuries of Marian devotion, pilgrim¬ 
ages continue to be important to Mexican culture. 
Marian devotion is evident in the frequency with 
which girls are named in honor of the Virgin. In 
fact, Maria (with or without an additional name) 
is the most common baptismal name for women in 
Mexico, and even men may be called Jose Maria. 

MARIANISMO AND THE VIRGIN MARY 

The marianismo ideal is modeled after the image of the 
Virgin Mary and connotes saintliness and submissive¬ 
ness. Given the title Mother of God, the Virgin Mary is 
venerated and admired for being spiritually immaculate 
and eternally giving. This eventually created a concep¬ 
tion of femininity in Mexico and in other Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries—a combination of both a good and a bad 
woman. This is reflected in the dichotomy of the virgin 
and the whore. 

The basis of the marianismo ideal is Mary’s accep¬ 
tance of God’s will and her purity (virginity). In Mexico, 
where marianismo is strong, the Virgin Mary symbol¬ 
izes the good mother in contrast to the bad woman 
Malinche, who was Cortes’s lover. 

Marianismo expects women to model themselves 
after Mary and to accept their roles as mothers and 
wives. Women should be pure, humble, emotional, 
kind, compliant, vulnerable, unassertive, and enduring 
of suffering. Women live in the shadow of their hus¬ 
bands and children and should support them continu¬ 
ously. This kind of attitude involves the expectation 
that women should tolerate certain behavior of men 
such as their aggressiveness, sexual infidelity, arrogance, 
stubbornness, and callousness. The expectations that a 
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woman should be an ideal wife and mother require her 
to be spiritually superior. 

MARIANISMO AS A STRATEGY 

Evelyn Stevens is credited for coining the term mari- 
anismo. Stevens turned marianismo into a strategy 
whereby women benefit from the ideal of women as 
semidivine, morally superior, and spiritually stronger 
than men. The women’s movement led to the evolu¬ 
tion of marianismo into a cult of feminine superiority. 
The power in marianismo comes from women’s abil¬ 
ity to produce life. By tolerating the husband’s behav¬ 
ior and wickedness, women receive validation from 
society and from God. Men’s wickedness, therefore, 
is the necessary precondition of woman’s superior 
status. This means that to uphold their semidivine 
status, women should not attempt to avoid suffering 
and self-sacrifice. Instead, women make this suffer¬ 
ing known and thus gain esteem and admiration from 
society. 

On the other hand, marianismo as a strategy is 
criticized by Tracy Ehlers, who criticized Stevens’s 
position on four grounds. First she criticized the idea 
that marianismo is a companion and complement to 
machismo. Second, she disagrees with the assump¬ 
tion that women are content with domesticity and 
the feminine power at home. Third, she points out 
that the marianismo ideal blames women for a man’s 
bad behavior because the women need that behavior 
to attain their status as wife and mother. Fourth, she 
argues that the marianismo ideal creates a universal 
model that encompasses all Latin American women. 

CHANGES IN THE MARIANISMO IDEAL 

The socialist revolution in Cuba led to changes in the 
marianismo ideals. The Virgin Mary was replaced by 
the ideal of the equal and working woman. 

The Caribbean island of Cuba was a Spanish col¬ 
ony until 1898, but after winning its independence, it 
became, in practice, a U.S. colony. The Cuban revolu¬ 
tion began on January 1, 1959, when the revolution¬ 
ary leader Fidel Castro forced the former dictator to 
leave the country. A few years later, Cuba proclaimed 
itself a socialist country, accompanying an economic 
blockade from the United States. 

These political changes involve the creation of 
the Federation of Cuban Women (FMC) in the early 
years of the revolution. The organization aimed to 
fulfill women’s rights in line with the revolution¬ 
ary ideals. Today Cuba is the only country in Latin 
America with legalized abortion and free contracep¬ 


tives. The Family Code in 1975 also established by 
law that men and women have equal responsibility in 
household work. 

The political changes in Cuba regarding gender 
are still juxtaposed with the traditional gender roles 
and the prevailing norms of heterosexuality and the 
nuclear family. The traditional values of women’s 
roles as mothers and wives as concerned with love, 
marriage, and the family are still present in Cuban 
socialist society. Women are still responsible for not 
getting pregnant. This implies that the mixture of 
machismo culture and radical changes toward social¬ 
ism and equal rights continue to exist in the Cuban 
society. 

See also baroque culture in Latin America; Cuban 
War of Independence. 
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Latin America, positivism in 

Based on the writings of French philosopher and social 
reformer Auguste Comte, positivist doctrine swept large 
parts of urban Latin America in the late 19th century, 
from Mexico City to Buenos Aires, profoundly influenc¬ 
ing intellectual currents, economic and political trends, 
state ideologies, forms of state organization, urban 
planning, immigration policies, literary styles, and relat¬ 
ed developments. Comte’s philosophy of positivism, an 
elaborate, opaque, and in some respects bizarre body of 
thought, built on the rationalism of the scientific revolu¬ 
tion and Enlightenment to posit three stages in intel¬ 
lectual history: theological, metaphysical, and positive. 
The third stage, which in Comte’s view humanity was 
on the cusp of achieving, was characterized by direct 
empirical observation, scientific experimentation, and 
purely rational thought. 

In Latin America, positivism was appropriated 
by ruling liberal regimes to promote modernization 
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through government by intellectually enlightened 
elites. In practice this meant the promotion of econom¬ 
ic liberalism, which meant free trade, privatization of 
church and Indian lands, foreign investment, export- 
led growth, European immigration, and the adoption 
of modern technologies. It also meant the suppression 
of political liberalism in the forms of free speech, free¬ 
dom of assembly, and other rights of citizenship. Posi¬ 
tivist doctrine also dovetailed with the Social Dar¬ 
winism of Herbert Spencer and others, which divided 
humanity into racial hierarchies, with some races more 
suited to survival than others. In practice, this meant 
the promotion of racist ideologies positing white supe¬ 
riority and Indian, black, and “mixed-race” inferi¬ 
ority. Since positivism posited women’s irrationality 
and intellectual inferiority, it also reinforced gender 
inequalities. 

Emblematic here was the regime of Porfirio 
Diaz in Mexico, which adopted positivist doctrine 
under the banner of “Order and Progress,” a doctrine 
pursued via the policy prescriptions of his circle of 
advisers known as los cienttficos (loosely, “the scien¬ 
tific ones”). As leading Mexican cientifico Justo Sierra 
famously remarked, the path to national development 
might require “a little tyranny” along the way. In 
Brazil, positivism translated into active opposition to 
the reigning monarchy and to slavery, both of which 
were interpreted as primitive, antiquated, decidedly 
nonmodern institutions, especially by members of 
the military whose power was enhanced as a result 
of the Paraguayan War. The army’s overthrow of 
the monarchy in 1889 was followed by a string of 
military-supported technocratic governments deeply 
influenced by positivist thought. Positivism in Brazil 
also translated into active support of coffee cultiva¬ 
tion and other forms of export production, emulation 
of things French, and state policies intended to pro¬ 
mote European immigration in order to “whiten” the 
population. 

In Argentina, positivist doctrine found tangible 
expression in the revamping of the capital city of Bue¬ 
nos Aires in the 1890s to evoke the broad boulevards, 
parks, plazas, and stately buildings of Paris, prompt¬ 
ing city boosters to dub their capital “the Paris of 
South America.” Similar facelifts transformed other 
South American capitals in the Parisian model, includ¬ 
ing Caracas (Venezuela), Santiago (Chile), and Rio de 
Janeiro (Brazil). 

Across much of Central and South America, elites 
actively promoted European immigration to improve 
their nations’ “racial stock,” strengthen links with 


Europe (especially France), and promote national mod¬ 
ernization. These elite-led modernization efforts, in the 
name of “progress,” were accompanied by press cen¬ 
sorship, rigged elections, political cronyism, and the 
suppression of political dissent, in the name of “order.” 
Positivism remained highly influential throughout 
much of Latin America until the ascendancy of populist 
politics in the 1910s and 1920s, though many trans¬ 
muted vestiges and variants endured well into the 20th 
century. 

See also Latin America, economic and political lib¬ 
eralism in; Latin America, urbanism in. 

Further reading: Hale, Charles A. The Transformation of 
Liberalism in Late Nineteenth-Century Mexico. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1990; Woodward, Ralph Lee. 
Positivism in Latin America, 1850-1900. Lexington, MA: 
D.C. Heath, 1971; Zea, Leopoldo. Positivism in Mexico. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1974. 
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Latin America, urbanism in 

At independence in the 1820s, the vast majority of 
the inhabitants of Latin America and the Caribbe¬ 
an, probably more than 95 percent, lived in rural 
areas. From the early colonial period, cities, clustered 
mainly along the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, had been 
considered by Spanish and Portuguese colonizers and 
the Creole (American-born) elite as the prime locus 
of civilization and culture. As the crisis of political 
authority sparked by the 1807-08 Napoleonic inva¬ 
sion of Iberia intensified, the requirement of the lib¬ 
eral Spanish constitution of 1812 that concentrations 
of 1,000 persons or more establish town councils led 
to a dramatic rise in the number of officially incorpo¬ 
rated towns and cities. 

By fragmenting political authority, the process of 
independence augmented the political and economic 
power of urban centers. Subnational regions developed 
principally in relation to primary and secondary cities. 
Examples can be seen in southeastern South America, 
with Buenos Aires and Montevideo dominating the 
coast, and Cordoba, Tucuman, and other cities dominat¬ 
ing the interior. In 1820 Mexico City was Latin Ameri¬ 
ca’s largest city, with some 120,000 people, followed by 
Lima (Peru) at 53,000, Buenos Aires (Rio de la Plata, 
later Argentina) at 40,000, and Bogota (Colombia) at 
30,000. 
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By mid-century, with populations rising and 
rural-urban migration intensifying, many large cit¬ 
ies became increasingly unattractive, congested, and 
unhealthy. Sanitary conditions were often abysmal, 
with open sewers, lack of potable water, unpaved 
streets that often turned to muddy quagmires, chron¬ 
ic poverty, and disease emerging as major problems 
for both national and municipal governments. Most 
urban cores, which were by colonial era design a cen¬ 
tral plaza surrounded by a church, government build¬ 
ings, and elite residences, had become less livable and 
less desirable, prompting many wealthy residents to 
relocate to urban fringes. The deteriorating material 
conditions of most cities conflicted with an increas¬ 
ingly influential elite discourse that portrayed cities as 
the seat of civilization, modernity, and national prog¬ 
ress, as opposed to the barbarism and backwardness 
of the countryside. Such a situation is exemplified in 
the writings of the Argentine intellectual and states¬ 
man Domingo Faustino Sarmiento. 

Especially from around f870 this urban squalor 
and elite discourse on modernization and national 
progress combined with rising European immigration 
and expanding export production to prompt national 
and municipal governments to begin the process of 
urban renewal, setting in motion new programs to that 
effect. As a result of these economic, political, demo¬ 
graphic, and cultural pressures, in the late 19th century 
virtually every large city in Latin America underwent 
a major rebuilding effort. Emblematic were the urban 
revitalization programs in Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Rio de Janeiro, Valparaiso, Mexico City, and Bogota. 
Paris in particular became the model for what a city 
ought to be. In Buenos Aires, for instance, the city cen¬ 
ter was razed, and in its stead were built broad tree- 
lined boulevards, parks, plazas, stately buildings, and 
cultural centers like theaters and opera houses. Elec¬ 
tric streetlights replaced gas lamps; underground sew¬ 
age and water systems were installed; paved avenues 
replaced dirt streets and alleys; automobiles and elec¬ 
tric trolleys displaced horses and bullcarts. By the turn 
of the century, city boosters were touting Buenos Aires 
as the “Paris of South America.” Similar efforts were 
undertaken in cities across the continent. 

These and other cities grew rapidly in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. In 1880 Buenos Aires was 
home to around 300,000 people; on the eve of World 
War I, that figure reached 1.5 million. In 1890 the pop¬ 
ulation of Sao Paulo stood at 64,000; a decade later 
it surpassed 240,000. In 1880 Santiago was inhabited 
by around 160,000 people; by 1910 the number had 


increased to 400,000. Mexico City’s population rose 
from 200,000 in 1874 to nearly 500,000 in 1910. 

By 1900 Montevideo housed around one-third 
of Uruguay’s population of 900,000, making it the 
world’s largest national capital city relative to popula¬ 
tion. Similarly rapid growth marked Rio de Janeiro, 
Valparaiso, Lima, Quito, Guayaquil, Caracas, Bogota, 
Havana, and other national capitals and port cities. 
Notably, by 1900, all but a handful of Latin America’s 
largest urban centers lay on the coast, reflecting the 
region’s historic and growing reliance on export pro¬ 
duction. 

The last decades of the 19th century also saw 
many smaller cities grow rapidly, from Monterrey 
(Mexico), Guatemala City (Guatemala), Managua 
(Nicaragua), Tegucigalpa (Honduras), Medellin, Bar- 
ranquilla, and Cartagena (Colombia), to Cordoba, 
Mendoza, and Salta (Argentina). By the dawn of the 
20th century, between 10 and 20 percent of Latin 
America’s population of some 60 million resided in 
cities, a percentage that would grow dramatically in 
the coming decades; by the end of the century, around 
three-quarters of Latin America’s population of 520 
million was urban. 

See also Latin America, economic and political lib¬ 
eralism in; Latin America, export economies in; Latin 
America, positivism in. 

Further reading: Almandoz, Arturo, ed. Planning Latin 
America’s Capital Cities, 1850-1950. New York: Rout- 
ledge, 2002; Beezley, William H., and Colin M. MacLachlin. 
Latin America: The Peoples and Their History. New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 2000; Joseph, Gilbert M., and Mark D. 
Szuchman. I Saw a City Invincible: Urban Portraits of Latin 
America. Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources, 1996. 
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League of Three Emperors 

After the German chancellor Otto von Bismarck 
united Germany in the wake of the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71, he desired peace in which the new 
unified Germany could mature and prosper. With 
France effectively neutralized by the war and the Paris 
Commune uprising in 1871 that followed, Bismarck 
set to make peace with Germany’s two traditional 
rivals in central Europe, Austria-Hungary and Rus¬ 
sia. It had only been in 1866 that Bismarck’s Prus¬ 
sia had defeated Austria-Hungary for leadership of 
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the German peoples, and Bismarck was anxious that 
hostilities not be renewed. Bismarck’s solution to this 
problem was the League of the Three Emperors, or 
the Dreikaiserbund. The emperors were Wilhelm I of 
Germany, Franz Josef of Austria, and Czar Alexander 
II of Russia. 

All three empires desired stability for diplomatic and 
domestic reasons. Anarchist and communist groups, 
inspired by the Paris Commune, were becoming internal 
security problems for all three empires, which needed to 
focus their energies at home. Despite these efforts, Czar 
Alexander II was still killed by anarchists in Russia in 
1881. Bismarck’s plans were helped by foreign minis¬ 
ters Julius Andrassy of Austria and Prince Alexander 
Gorchakov of Russia. 

Bismarck realized that France was seething in the 
wake of the Franco-Prussian War. Thus for Bismarck, 
the paramount reason for soliciting the League of Three 
Emperors was that, should Germany become involved 
in another war with France, it would not have to fear 
either Russia or Austria joining in an alliance with 
France against the Germans. 

In addition, all three empires were concerned 
about the continuing disintegration of the Ottoman 
Empire. Since both Austria and Russia had ambitions 
in the Balkans, both were concerned that their desire to 
profit from Turkish misfortune did not lead to a clash 
between them. The League of Three Emperors, ratified 
by the three parties in 1873, was essentially a secret 
agreement, and none of the three signatories were in 
any way anxious for the other Great Powers in Europe 
to learn about it. 

In 1875 the new league had its first major test 
when the Christians of the Balkans rebelled against 
their Turkish overlords. When the rebellion began 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Sultan Abdul Hamid 
II reacted with a savagery that resulted in the deaths 
of thousands of Christians. The atrocities caused the 
rebellion to spread throughout the Balkans. In addi¬ 
tion to having designs on the Balkans, Russia also 
embraced the philosophy of Pan-Slavism, which held 
that all Slavs were mystically united as a brotherhood. 
Furthermore, they all professed the same Christian 
Orthodox faith. Hence it was that Russia saw it as its 
duty to intervene to save the Slavs in the Balkans, and 
in April 1877 Czar Alexander II declared war on the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Although British prime minister William Glad¬ 
stone condemned the Turkish atrocities, he was 
keenly aware of the change in the European balance 
of power should the Russians win the war. Gladstone 


offered naval support to the Turks, as well as a British 
squadron anchored near Constantinople in February 
1878. For a while, war between England and Russia 
seemed imminent. 

Wanting the war to end before British intervention, 
the Russians forced a victor’s peace on the Turks at San 
Stefano on March 3, 1878. Austro-Hungarian foreign 
minister Count Andrassy felt the settlement was adverse 
to future Austrian designs on the Balkans, and a poten¬ 
tial Russo-Austrian crisis loomed. Bismarck could see 
his League of Three Emperors quickly dissolving into 
a possible Russo-Austrian War and hurriedly called for 
all parties to meet at Berlin. 

The Congress of Berlin, which met from June 
to July 1878, managed to avoid a European war, but 
profoundly soured Russia because it was forced to dis¬ 
gorge much of the territory it had won from the Turks 
at San Stefano. Consequently, Russia withdrew from 
the League of Three Emperors. 

Concerned now of possible hostilities with Russia, 
Bismarck signed an alliance with Austria in 1879, which 
became known as the Dual Alliance. Both countries 
realized the need to lure Russia back into an alliance. 
This took place in 1881, with what could be called the 
Second League of Three Emperors. The terms of the 
treaty were specific and took into account the changing 
European situation since the first league of 1873. 

Although the three empires intended at the time that 
the treaty would be permanent, the continuing changes 
in the European situation were continually changing 
their alliance. In 1890 Bismarck was replaced as Ger¬ 
man chancellor by the new German emperor Wilhelm 
II. From there the terrible slide toward World War I 
began. However, when seen in retrospect, the efforts 
of Bismarck, Andrassy, and Gorchakov in creating 
the first league of Three Emperors in 1873, and the 
league’s rebirth in 1881, did secure almost 20 years 
of peace in which, without foreign wars or domestic 
insurrections, the countries emerged into what ever 
after would be referred to as the “Age of Progress.” 
To accomplish this was no mean feat for any diplo¬ 
mats to achieve. 

See also Afghan Wars, First and Second; Anglo- 
RuSSIAN RIVALRY; FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR AND THE TREATY 
of Frankfurt. 
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Leo XIII 

(1810-1903) Roman Catholic pope 

Pope Leo XIII was born Gioacchino Vincenzo Raffaele 
Luigi on March 2, 1810, in Carpineto and died on July 
20, 1903, in Rome. Young Raffaele was sent at age 
eight to study at the Jesuit school at Viterbo, where 
he attained a doctorate of theology in 1832 and was 
ordained a priest on December 31, 1837. 

In January 1843 he was appointed papal nuncio 
(diplomat) to Brussells, Belgium, and elevated to arch¬ 
bishop of Damiata, Belgium, on February 19, 1843. 
He worked with the Belgium royalty to establish 
Catholic schools in Belgium, a controversial move for 
both parties. 

Later, Raffaele was made bishop of Perugia. He 
was made a cardinal by Pope Pius IX, appointed cam- 
erlengo (head of the papal household) in August 1877, 
and then elected pope in 1878. As pope, he was active 
in diplomatic circles by courting relationships with 
France, Germany, Russia, the United States, and the 
nations of South America. 

Pope Leo XIII strained relations between the Holy 
See and Great Britain by restoring the Scottish hier¬ 
archy of the church, declaring all Anglican ordina¬ 
tions invalid, and elevating John Henry Newman, a 
convert from Anglicanism, to the cardinalate. Within 
the church, he resolved the schism with the Arme¬ 
nian Church and strengthened the Ruthenian Church. 
He established national colleges within Vatican City, 
expanded the holdings and services of the Vatican 
library and secret archives, and built the Vatican 
Observatory. He wrote encyclicals against American¬ 
ism, Freemasonry, and socialism, and for devotions to 
the rosary and the Sacred Heart of Jesus. His land¬ 
mark encyclical Rerum novarum set out Catholic prin¬ 
ciples on the economic relationship between labor and 
capital. 

Further reading: Duffy, Eamon. Saints & Sinners: A His¬ 
tory of the Popes. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
2002; Pham, John-Peter. Heirs of the Fisherman: Behind the 
Scenes of Papal Death and Succession. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2004; Reardon, Wendy J. The Deaths of 
the Popes: Comprehensive Accounts, Including Funerals, 
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Leopold II 

(1835-1909) king of Belgium 

Upon his accession in 1865, Leopold decided Belgium 
should be beautiful, rich, secure, and more powerful. 
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Accordingly, he transformed Brussels and Ostend, built 
monuments and public works, backed Belgian enterpris¬ 
es abroad, gained fortifications, and, on his deathbed, 
signed an army reform. Additionally, since the idea of 
European expansion was impossible, Leopold deter¬ 
mined that Belgium should seek colonial expansion else¬ 
where. 

Leopold created allegedly humanitarian associa¬ 
tions and sent H. M. Stanley to establish stations on the 
Congo River. These efforts helped Belgium gain influ¬ 
ence in the Congo. Additionally, since no great power 
wished another to gain the vast Congo basin, Leopold 
used the apparent weakness of Belgium to become the 
sole proprietor of his Congo Lree State after the 
f 884-85 Congress of Berlin. Leopold as king-sovereign 
enlarged it, gaining Orientale Province (Haut-Zaire), 
effective control of mineral-rich Katanga (Shaba), and 
eastern regions, eliminating East African slavers. How¬ 
ever, Britain blocked Leopold’s drive to the Nile, pre¬ 
venting further expansion. 

Leopold never visited the Congo and did not envi¬ 
sion Africans as real. Lor a decade, he was chronically 
short of funds to administer the state and its army. 
Tenacious, clever, and unscrupulous, he extorted a 
great deal from Belgium. He built a railway around 
cataracts to render the Congo River navigable to the 
sea but otherwise avoided development. In 1891 he 
declared all “vacant land” (including fallow fields and 
hunting grounds) state property. In 1892 he created 
state lands that included about half the Congo. There, 
aside from two concessions, profits went solely to the 
state’s expenses. As world demand for rubber rose, the 
Congo became profitable, and greed overtook Leopold’s 
concern for Belgium. In 1896 he created large Crown 
lands in the Congo, whose profits accrued directly to 
him rather than to the state. Demands for more rub¬ 
ber led to abuses, including mutilation and murder 
of the indigenous population. Criticism mounted in 
English-speaking countries. Ultimately, the outcry 
became so intense and the abuses so well-documented 
that in 1908, Belgium, to end abuses, reluctantly took 
the Congo away from Leopold. 

Further reading: Ascherson, Neal. The King Incorporated: 
Leopold the Second in the Age of Trusts. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1963; Emerson, Barbara. Leopold II of 
the Belgians, King of Colonialism. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1979. 
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A clever and unscrupulous ruler, Leopold II of Belgium used the 
resources of the Congo to increase his own wealth. 


Lewis and Clark Expedition 

When Thomas Jefferson became president of the 
United States, he was determined to fulfill one of his 
most cherished dreams: obtaining accurate knowledge 
of the Ear West. In his message to Congress of Janu¬ 
ary 18, 1803, nine months before the United States 
acquired the Louisiana Purchase from Prance, Jef¬ 
ferson requested funds to outfit an expedition for the 
purposes of gathering scientific and geographic infor¬ 
mation about the trans-Mississippi West and for estab¬ 
lishing diplomatic and commercial relations with the 
Indians of the region. Jefferson, like other Americans 
of his era, was also interested in determining whether 
or not there was a viable water route across the conti¬ 
nent that connected with the Pacific Ocean. 

With the approval of Congress in hand, Jefferson 
secured the services of Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark. Both men were experienced army veterans 
and seasoned frontiersmen. They assembled a well- 
trained Corps of Discovery, one of whom was Clark’s 
African-American slave, York. With wilderness gear, 
boats, and scientific equipment, they began their jour- 
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ney by ascending the Missouri River from the vicinity 
of St. Louis on May 14, 1804. 

The party wintered with the Mandan Indians in 
proximity to the Knife and Missouri Rivers in what 
is now the state of North Dakota. There, Lewis and 
Clark obtained the services of Toussaint Charbonneau, 
a French-Canadian trapper, and Sacagawea, his young 
Shoshone wife. Since both spoke Shoshone and had 
some knowledge of the Hidatsa language, they were 
invaluable as interpreters and intermediaries between 
the Corps and the Indians. 

By the following spring, the expedition had 
reached the three forks of the Missouri, which they 
named the Jefferson, the Gallatin, and the Madison. 
After a perilous trek across the Rocky Mountains, 
they descended the Snake and Columbia Rivers and 
reached the shores of the Pacific Ocean in Novem¬ 
ber 1805. The expedition erected Fort Clatsop and 
remained there until spring. 

Returning over much of their original route, they 
arrived at St. Louis on September 23, 1806. The party 
had traversed some 8,000 miles and had journeyed for 
well over two years. The hardships they had endured 
were largely due to the nature of the terrain they 
traversed, weather conditions, physical and mental 
fatigue, encounters with wild animals, and accidents. 
With the exception of the Blackfeet and the Sioux, 
their relations with Indians were relatively peaceful 
and beneficial. They returned with a wealth of infor¬ 
mation about the Indians and the topography of the 
Far West. The knowledge they gathered about the 
flora and fauna of the region proved to be invaluable 
for the traders, trappers, and settlers who followed. 
Their explorations also helped to affirm the right of 
the United States to Oregon Country. 

The journals of Lewis and Clark have been pub¬ 
lished in many editions. They offer vivid descriptions 
of the explorers’s encounters with the unexpected and 
relate their struggles with their day-to-day routines. 
The journals constitute an American saga. 

See also Native American policies in the United 
States and Canada. 

Further reading: Ambrose, Stephen E. Undaunted Courage: 
Meriwether Lewis, Thomas Jefferson, and the Opening of the 
American West. New York: Simon 8c Schuster, 1996; Jones, 
Landon Y. William Clark and the Shaping of the West. New 
York: Hill 8c Wang, 2004. 
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Liberian colonization 

After the American Revolution, many Americans, 
black and white, anguished over the continuing existence 
of slavery in the new republic of liberty. One proposed 
solution—colonization—attracted supporters at the 
highest levels. The American Colonization Society (ACS) 
played a key role in slavery politics before, during, and 
even after the Civil War. Its successes, although limited, 
forever changed the United States and West Africa. 

The ACS was founded in 1816 by leading politi¬ 
cians, including Kentucky slaveholder Henry Clay and 
Massachusetts Senator Daniel Webster. Over the years, 
other prominent Americans, including Francis Scott Key, 
author of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” and several presi¬ 
dents supported the cause. The ACS’s main idea was this: 
“Slavery is a brutal and inefficient labor system. To end 
it, while protecting the interests of slaveholders and free 
white workers, we need to remove freed black people 
who would likely become a burden on American soci¬ 
ety.” In fact, states that abolished slavery often made it 
very difficult for freedmen and -women to stay in their 
communities as free people, 

Although some proponents of colonization envi¬ 
sioned setting aside colonies for former slaves in North 
America, the ACS quickly focused on “returning” to 
Africa people who had been kidnapped into slavery 
there, years or even centuries earlier, and by now were 
mostly Christian English-speaking African Americans. 
In 1821 the ACS sent naval officer Robert Stockton to 
a region of West Africa already occupied by 16 tribal 
groups. There he “negotiated with a pen in one hand, 
and a drawn pistol in the other. ” The new colony was 
named Liberia, for liberty, and its capital became Mon¬ 
rovia, named in honor of President James Monroe, who 
provided federal funds for the ACS venture. 

As slavery politics grew more divisive, especially after 
Virginian Nat Turner’s abortive slave revolt in 1831, the 
ACS project was attacked from many sides. Abolitionists 
viewed Liberian relocation as deportation—a racist way 
to deal with slavery and race problems. Said abolitionist 
leader William Lloyd Garrison, a former colonizationist, 
“I was then blind; I now see.” Deep South slaveholders 
suspected colonization was a trick designed to end slav¬ 
ery entirely. 

Few African Americans were attracted to Liberia, 
despite hopes for genuine independence. Liberia’s deadly 
malaria killed thousands. Unfamiliar plants and animals 
made farming difficult. American interlopers faced hos¬ 
tility from indigenous residents. Yet, threatening events 
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like Turner’s rebellion and the Fugitive Slave Act and 
Dred Scott decision of the chaotic 1850s led to surges 
in emigration. Even black abolitionist leader Freder¬ 
ick Douglass softened his opposition. By 1860, almost 
11,0000 African Americans had emigrated. More 
would do so when post-Civil War promises remained 
unfulfilled. 

Liberia’s earliest settlers were mainly freed blacks 
from the Upper South who had already gained literacy 
and work skills. These founding families would become 
an enduring ruling class who dominated Liberian politics 
and its economy, especially after Liberia declared itself 
independent in 1847 under an American-style constitu¬ 
tion. Later, an influx of new African-American settlers, 
many who had gained freedom only when their masters 
died, became a social second tier, while African natives 
were relegated to the lowest social rung. Into the 21st 
century, lingering class and color antagonisms have desta¬ 
bilized Liberia, sparking civil conflict in the nation and its 
region. 

See also abolition of slavery in the Americas; 

SLAVE REVOLTS IN THE AMERICAS. 

Further reading: Burin, Eric. Slavery and the Peculiar Solu¬ 
tion: A History of the American Colonization Society. Gaines¬ 
ville: University Press of Florida, 2005; Clegg III, Claude A. 
The Price of Liberty: African Americans and the Making of 
Liberia. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
2004. 
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Li Hongzhang (Li Hung-chang) 

(1823-1901) Chinese statesman and diplomat 

Li Hongzhang came from Anhui Province, received 
the highest academic degree in 1847, and joined the 
government. When the army of the Taiping rebels 
reached Anhui in 1853, Li and his father returned 
home and organized a militia, serving well under vari¬ 
ous local officials. In 1858 he joined his patron and 
teacher Zeng Guofan (Tseng Kuo-fan), the most suc¬ 
cessful civilian of the Qing (Ch’ing) government, in 
fighting the Taiping Rebellion. In 1860 Zeng sent Li 
to his home province to organize a large militia called 
the Huai Army (Huai being another name for Anhui). 
In 1862 this army was ordered to Shanghai where 
Li found an ad hoc force trained and led by Western¬ 
ers defending the city against the rebels. This unit, 
known as the Ever-Victorious Army, was later led by 


an Englishman named Charles Gordon, called Chi¬ 
nese Gordon due to his involvement in China. 

Between 1862 and 1864 Li’s Huai Army, stiffened 
by the Ever-Victorious Army, cleared Jiangsu (Kiang- 
su) Province of the rebels. In coordination with the 
Hunan or Xiang (Hsiang) Army of his mentor Zeng, 
the Zhejiang (Chekiang) Army of Zho Zongtang (Tso 
Tsung-t’ang) and other units finished off the Taiping 
Rebellion that had devastated southern and central 
China for over a decade. Zeng was next appointed to 
deal with the Nian (Nien) Rebellion that still raged 
along the Huai River valley, but age and other factors 
made him ineffective, and it was Li, as imperial com¬ 
missioner, who finished them off in 1868. 

Li served as governor or governor-general of many 
provinces between the 1860s and the 1890s, when he 
and like-minded colleagues forged policies that rebuilt 
and revitalized a ruined economy, fostered Western 
learning, and adopted new techniques to strengthen 
China. These decades became known as the era of the 
Tongzhi Restoration (after the name of the emper¬ 
or) and the measures were called the Self-Strength¬ 
ening Movement. Although they gave the Qing 
dynasty a new lease on life, they proved inadequate in 
the end because they were piecemeal due to the lack of 
central government direction under the evil and cor¬ 
rupt dowager empress Cixi (Tz’u-hsi). 

Li also served concurrently in many other positions, 
notably as diplomat dealing with Western nations. He 
was repeatedly called on to deal with disputes involv¬ 
ing Christian missionaries and their activities and on 
international trade issues. These responsibilities made 
him acutely aware of China’s weakness and vulner¬ 
ability and, therefore, its need to modernize. He also 
realized the need to make concessions in dealing with 
European powers and Japan. Such policies made him 
unpopular with the conservatives, who, oblivious of 
international affairs, advocated tough and unsus¬ 
tainable stands. Cixi’s ignorant and vacillating poli¬ 
cies got China involved in repeated disasters, namely 
the Sino-French War, Sino-Japanese War, and the 
Boxer Rebellion. Each time Li had the no-win task of 
damage control to salvage what he could. Li Hong- 
zhang’s half-century of public service made him the 
last survivor among the leaders of late Qing China. 

See also Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty in decline. 

Further reading: Feuerwerker, Albert, et al., eds. Approach¬ 
es to Modern Chinese History. Berkeley: University of Cali¬ 
fornia Press, 1967; Hummel, A., ed. Eminent Chinese of 
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Lincoln, Abraham 

(1809-1865) American president 

Abraham Lincoln was born on February 12, 1809, 
in a log cabin on Nolin Creek in Hardin (now Larue) 
County, Kentucky. His father was a carpenter and 
farmer who owned three farms in Kentucky. His 
family moved to Indiana in December 1816, in part 
because his parents did not approve of slavery, which 
was legal in Kentucky but not in Indiana. His family 
moved again in 1830, this time to Illinois. In 1831 
Lincoln left home and moved to New Salem, Illinois. 

In 1832 he ran unsuccessfully for election to the Illi¬ 
nois General Assembly. With the outbreak of the Black 
Hawk War, he volunteered for military service and 
was elected captain of his rifle company, but he saw no 
fighting. Lincoln ran for office again in 1834 and was 
elected, serving four terms in the General Assembly as 
a member of the Whig Party. During this time, Lincoln 
also studied law and in 1836 was licensed to practice. 
He moved to Springfield, Illinois, in 1837 and started 
practicing law with John Todd Stuart. He married Mary 
Todd from Kentucky in 1842, and they had four sons, 
only one of whom survived to adulthood. 

Lincoln was elected to the U.S. Congress and served 
from 1847 to 1849. While in Congress, he opposed the 
Mexican-American War because he felt that Presi¬ 
dent James Polk had violated the Constitution. He also 
supported the Wilmot Proviso, which would have pro¬ 
hibited slavery in territory gained from the war. Once 
his term was completed, he returned to his law practice 
in Springfield. 

Lincoln opposed the Kansas-Nebraska Act that 
allowed for the possibility of slavery spreading to the 
new territories in the Union. The act was sponsored 
by Democratic senator Stephen Douglas. Lincoln joined 
the Republican Party in 1856 and in 1858 ran against 
Douglas for the Senate. The two conducted a series of 
debates covering a number of issues, including slavery. 
The debates gained Lincoln national exposure, but he 
lost the election to Douglas. 

Lincoln’s exposure made him a leading candidate for 
the Republican presidential nomination in 1860. The 
primary Republican candidate was William H. Seward, 


but Seward was unacceptable to several keys states. Lin¬ 
coln was the second most popular candidate and more 
acceptable then Seward, facts which ultimately won 
Lincoln the nomination. With a split in the Democratic 
Party, Lincoln won the election and took office in March 
1861. Lincoln wanted to keep the Union together, and in 
his inaugural speech talked of conciliation, but it was too 
late. Seven states had already seceded from the Union, 
and when Lincoln ordered a ship to take supplies to the 
federal garrison at Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor, 
the government of South Carolina ordered the fort to 
be attacked. This action, on April 12, 1861, officially 
started the American Civil War. 

With the Union defeat at Bull Run on July 21, 
1861, the war looked to continue for years, and Lin¬ 
coln’s inability to find a capable general exacerbated 
the Union’s problems. One of Lincoln’s major concerns 
was the involvement of Europe, particularly Britain and 
France, in the war. Britain saw the war as a chance to 
check the growth of the United States, but was unwill¬ 
ing to commit men or material without reassurance that 
the Confederacy would win. 

Intially, Lincoln’s position had been the preservation 
of the Union. However, as the war progressed, the issue 
of slavery became more and more important. Lincoln 
believed that while the Constitution protected slavery 
during peace, in war it was a different matter. As such, 
he drafted the Emancipation Proclamation. However, 
he was concerned that issuing the proclamation would 
be seen as a sign of desperation if he did so following 
the continuing losses suffered by the Union army. 

It was not until the Union victory at Antietam in 
Maryland on September 17, 1862, that Lincoln got 
his chance. While not a decisive victory, the battle did 
force General Robert E. Lee to retreat to Virginia, and 
Lincoln took the opportunity to release the Emancipa¬ 
tion Proclamation on September 22. With this, Britain 
determined that it would be best served by staying out 
of the conflict. 

The Emancipation Proclamation only freed slaves in 
states in rebellion; it was not until the Thirteenth Amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution that slavery was fully abolished. 
The Amendment was ratified on December 18,1865. The 
Emancipation Proclamation was worded specifically to 
exclude border states (such as Kentucky, Maryland and 
Missouri) that were still loyal to the Union but where 
slavery was still legal. While Lincoln could be careful 
not to alienate certain groups, he was also willing to 
do what he felt was necessary to defend the Union. To 
that end, he suspended the writ of habeas corpus on 
April 27, 1861, in limited areas and then on September 
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The last reception at the White House before the president’s assassination: Abraham Lincoln and Mary Todd Lincoln greet Union 
generals, cabinet members, and other guests. 


24, 1862, throughout the nation. It is believed that his 
administration made as many as 13,000 arrests without 
cause. He endured harsh criticism from other politicians 
and newspapers, including being called a tyrant. 

It was not until 1864 that the war finally turned 
in favor of the Union when Lincoln brought General 
Ulysses S. Grant to Washington from the Western 
Theater to command all the armies of the Union. Grant 
proved a capable general and was able to push the 
Union army forward against the Confederacy. With 
the election of 1864, the Democratic Party decided to 
run former general George B. McClellan against Lin¬ 
coln. The only issues that the Democrats could use 
against Lincoln were his supposed tyrannical policies 
and the fact that the war was progressing very slow¬ 
ly and weariness was setting in around the country. 
With Grant’s campaign to take Richmond, followed 
by General William T. Sherman’s capture of Atlanta, 


Georgia, on September 2,1864, and then General Philip 
Sheridan’s destruction of part of Lee’s army in the 
Shenandoah Valley, the war was obviously nearing its 
conclusion, and Lincoln won reelection in November 
1864. With the war nearing its end, Lincoln began to 
look toward what would happen after the war. In his 
second inaugural address, Lincoln expressed a desire 
to reform the Union, “With malice toward none, with 
charity for all.” But whatever plan he might have had 
for the restoration of the South and the reformation of 
the American Union died with him on April 14, 1865, 
when he was assassinated at Ford’s Theatre by John 
Wilkes Booth, just five days after Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox Court House. 

See also Reconstruction in the United States. 

Further reading: Donald, David Herbert. Lincoln. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1995; Gienapp, William E. Abra- 
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ham Lincoln and Civil War America: A Biography. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2002; Keneally, Thomas. 
Abraham Lincoln. New York: Lipper/Viking Book, 2003; 
Oates, Stephen B. With Malice Towards None: The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln. New York: Harper & Row, 1977. Sand¬ 
burg, Carl. Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years and the 
War Years. Fairfield, IA: Reader’s Digest Association, 1970; 
Thomas, Benjamin Platt. Abraham Lincoln: A Biography. 
New York: Knopf, 1952. 

Dallace W. Unger, Jr. 

Lin Zexu (Lin Tse-hsu) 

(1785-1850) Chinese statesman 

Lin Zexu, the son of a teacher from Fujian (Fukien) 
Province, received the jinshi (chin-shih) degree, the 
highest in the Chinese educational system, in 1811 and 
entered government service. He served with distinction 
and gained the popular accolade “Lin, Clear as the 
Heavens” for being just and incorruptible. He became 
governor-general of Hunan and Hubei (Hupei) Prov¬ 
inces in 1837, where he had notable success in imple¬ 
menting anti-opium laws and also took steps to cure 
addicts of their habits. 

Opium had been imported to China since the late 
seventh century as a medicine. It became a recreational 
drug after the 17th century, and as addiction spread, 
the government became concerned. The law that 
banned opium smoking was issued in 1729; another 
law in 1796 totally banned its importation and cul¬ 
tivation, but neither had any effect, and increasing 
amounts were smuggled into China, mostly by Brit¬ 
ish traders. By the early 19th century, the opium prob¬ 
lem had caused an economic, public health, and moral 
crisis for China, but its cultivation and sale under the 
British in Bengal (India) had become a lucrative source 
of revenue for the British treasury. 

In 1838 Emperor Daoguang (Tao-kuang) ordered 
a full-scale debate on methods to deal with the opium 
problem. One school favored legalization, taxing, and 
controlling its access. Another group advocated strict 
prohibition; Lin was among them, and because of his 
exemplary record, he was summoned to Beijing (Peking) 
for consultation. 

He was then appointed Imperial Commissioner, 
with plenipotentiary powers to proceed to Canton to 
stamp out the evil. Arriving in Canton in early 1839, 
where 30,000 chests of the drug were imported annu¬ 
ally and where opium shops were as numerous as gin 


shops in contemporary London, Lin first dealt with 
the Chinese. He arrested corrupt officials who had not 
enforced the laws; confiscated smoking parapherna¬ 
lia; closed opium shops; and made students, teachers, 
merchants, and civic leaders sign bonds to obey the 
law. 

Next, Lin ordered foreign merchants to hand over 
their stocks of opium and sign bonds not to trade in it 
in the future. Those who did would be allowed to trade 
in legitimate merchandise, while those who refused had 
their places of trade embargoed. 

He wrote a letter to Queen Victoria of Great Brit¬ 
ain exhorting her to rein in evil merchants from her 
country whose greed inflicted such harm on the Chi¬ 
nese. Realizing his implacable resolve, British Super¬ 
intendent of Trade Charles Elliot handed over 20,283 
chests of opium (however, he refused to sign a bond for 
future non-importation), which Lin publicly destroyed. 
Trade with Britain resumed in May 1839. Lin was at 
the peak of his power. But diplomatic, legal, and com¬ 
mercial problems between China and Britain remained 
unresolved. 

The spark that began the first Anglo-Chinese 
Opium War occurred in early 1840 over the death 
of a Chinese citizen in a brawl with some English¬ 
men and Elliot’s subsequent refusal to hand over the 
murderer for trial. Lin then ordered stoppage of trade 
with Britain. British victories led to Lin’s dismissal. 
He was sent to Ili in Xinjiang (Sinkiang) in northwest¬ 
ern China, where he served with distinction, opening 
up over 500,000 acres of land for cultivation between 
1842 and 1845. 

He later served as governor-general of Shaanxi 
(Shensi) and Gansu (Kansu) Provinces in 1846 and of 
Yunnan and Guizhou (Kweichow) Provinces from 1847 
to 1848. Lin was among the first Chinese officials to 
become interested in Western sciences, weaponry, and 
maritime defenses and began programs to translate 
Western books into Chinese. 

Further reading: Fairbank, John K., ed. The Cambridge His¬ 
tory of China. Vol. 10, Part 1, Late Ch’ing, 1800-1911. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978; Hsin-pao 
Chang. Commissioner Lin and the Opium War. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1964; Hummel, Arthur W., 
ed. Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1944; Waley, Arthur. The 
Opium War Through Chinese Eyes. New York: The Macmil¬ 
lan Company, 1958. 
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literature (1750-1900) 

During the period 1750-1900, a large increase in lit¬ 
eracy and reduced costs in printing and publishing led 
to large numbers of books being published. This in 
turn resulted in the establishment of public and private 
libraries around the world, which led to even more peo¬ 
ple having access to these books. The introduction of 
better house lighting, leading up to electric lights, also 
created a very favorable environment for reading. 

In Britain the literary style was changing from the 
Augustan age, which had been seen through the works 
of Joseph Addison, Daniel Defoe, Sir Richard Steele, 
and Jonathan Swift. Henry Fielding (1707-54) wrote 
his last novel, Amelia (1751), shortly before going to Lis¬ 
bon, Portugal, where he died. With the Augustan rep¬ 
resenting what was seen as the golden age of Rome, it 
was the period when the Grand Tour started. This idea 
encouraged wealthy young Britons to travel around 
Europe seeing the famous sites. With the emergence of 
Britain as a world power after the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-63), British dominance of North America and 
the Caribbean was assured, and France seemed unlikely 
to pose a challenge to the British for some time to come. 
The emergence of the British Empire in Africa and India 
was also leading to increased wealth and the encour¬ 
agement of the expeditions that took place in the latter 
decades of the 18th century. Within the reading public 
there was a great demand for travel literature, with the 
books by Captain James Cook (1728-79) and Admiral 
William Bligh (1754-1817), among others, selling well 
in Britain. Books by French, German, and other explor¬ 
ers and travelers were also translated into numbers of 
languages, further fueling the curiosity of readers. 

By the time Bligh’s account of the mutiny on the 
Bounty was on sale, the euphoria from the Seven Years’ 
War had died down, Britain having lost many of the 
American colonies with its defeat in the American 
Revolution. Important writers during this period 
include the philosopher David Hume (1711-76), nov¬ 
elist Laurence Sterne (1713-68), and Horace Walpole 
(1717-97). The economist Adam Smith (1723-90) was 
author of the best-seller The Wealth of Nations (1776), 
with philosophical works by John Stuart Mill (1806- 
73) also being popular. Mention must also be made 
of Scotland’s national poet, Robert Burns (1759-96), 
and Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709-84) and his biographer 
James Boswell (1740-95). 

The 1780s and 1790s became known as the 
romantic period, with the emergence of the Lake Poets. 


William Wordsworth (1770-1850), composer of The 
Prelude ; Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834); and 
poet and writer Robert Southey (1774-1843) brought 
with them both the views of the European Enlight¬ 
enment, along with a reaction against the industrial 
revolution and urbanism. Wordsworth also explored 
nature, and in 1798 the first nature writer in the mod¬ 
ern tradition, Gilbert White, published his The Natu¬ 
ral History and Antiquities of Selborne. The late 1790s 
and early 1800s were largely a period of isolation and 
introspection for British literature, with Britons not 
able to embark on their Grand Tour anymore, owing to 
the Napoleonic Wars, although some did manage brief 
visits in the period just after the signing of the Treaty 
of Amiens in 1802. Two other authors who sold many 
copies of their books include Thomas Paine (1737- 
1809), author of The Rights of Man (1791-92), and 
his great adversary, Edmund Burke (1729-97), author 
of Reflections on the Trench Revolution (1790), which 
was read all over Europe. 

Many of the other writers of the period, such as 
Jane Austen (1775-1817), author of Sense and Sen¬ 
sibility (1811) and Pride and Prejudice (1813), set all 
their work in England. Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), 
author of The Lady of the Lake (1810), Ivanhoe 
(1819), and The Talisman (1825), wrote a very large 
number of works of fiction, poetry, history, drama, and 
essays. His Waverley novels were usually set around 
Scottish historical and folkloric themes, and this vast 
output essentially represented the introduction of the 
historical novel to a large reading public. This was fol¬ 
lowed by hugely popular but now largely forgotten his¬ 
torical novelist W. H. Ainsworth (1805-82). 

Toward the end of the Napoleonic Wars, there was 
a second generation of romantic poets that included 
Lord Byron (1788-1824); Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792- 
1822), author of Prometheus Unbound (1818-19); 
and John Keats (1795-1821). All heavily influenced by 
Wordsworth and the other Lake Poets, Byron’s poetry 
was clearly influenced by his time in Europe, which 
would have been impossible a decade earlier. Indeed 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, one of Byron’s most famous 
poems, was about a young man’s adventures on the 
European continent. 

Having to flee England after allegations surfaced of 
his incestuous affair with his half sister Augusta Leigh, 
Byron met Shelley and his wife, Mary Shelley, at Geneva, 
Switzerland. They collaborated, and there are certainly 
some similarities between the poetry of Byron and Shel¬ 
ley, two free thinkers whose lives had scandalized many 
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in Britain. Byron was later to take up the cause of Greek 
independence, which resulted in his death in 1824. 

The next great breakthrough in English literature is 
the Victorian era, when the British Empire and its power 
and influence dominated much of the world, develop¬ 
ing much of the new technology and initiating social 
reforms. This brought forth an avalanche of literary 
talent, the work of Charles Dickens (1812-70) being 
perhaps the most memorable. Famous British writers of 
the period include Anne, Charlotte, and Emily Bronte; 
Samuel Butler (1835-1902), author of The Way of All 
Flesh, published posthumously in 1903; Thomas Car¬ 
lyle (1795-1881), author of The French Revolution 
(1837) and Sartor Resartus (1833-34); Wilkie Collins 
(1824-89), author of The Woman in White (1860) 
and The Moonstone (1868), which T. S. Eliot called 
“the first, the longest and the best of modern English 
detective novels”; Arthur Conan Doyle (1859-1930), 
creator of Sherlock Holmes and Doctor Watson; 
Joseph Conrad (born Jozef Teodor Konrad Korzeniow- 
ski, 1857-1924), author of Lord Jim (1900); Charles 
Dickens (1812-70), author of Oliver Twist (1837-39), 
Nicholas Nickleby (1838-39), The Old Curiosity 
Shop (1840-41), David Copperfield (1849-50), Bleak 
House (1852-53), A Tale of Two Cities (1859), and 
Great Expectations (1860-61); George Eliot (pseud¬ 
onym for Mary Ann Evans, 1819-80), author of The 
Mill on the Floss (1860) and Middlemarch (1871-72); 
Thomas Hardy (1840-1928), author of The Mayor 
of Casterbridge (1886) and Jude the Obscure (1896); 
Thomas Hughes (1822-96), author of Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays (1856); Rudyard Kipling (1865-1936), 
author of Barrack Room Ballads (1892), The Seven 
Seas (1896), and the two Jungle Books (1894-95); 
Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-94), author of Trea¬ 
sure Island (1883) and Kidnapped (1886); William 
Makepeace Thackeray (1811-63), author of Henry 
Esmond (1852); and Anthony Trollope (1815-82), 
author of Bar Chester Towers (1857) and many other 
works. 

Several other popular Victorian writers include poet 
and engraver William Blake (1757-1827), Elizabeth 
Browning (1806-61) and Robert Browning (1812-89), 
playwright John Drinkwater (1882-1937), best-sell¬ 
ing boys’ adventure writer and journalist G. A. Henty 
(1832-1902), poet and craftsman William Morris 
(1834-96), poet Alexander Pope (1677-1744), and 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson (1809-92). 

There were also an increasing number of books 
about foreign countries and lands. Thomas Stamford 


Raffles (1781-1826) wrote of his time in Java, and 
books on Africa by explorers such as Dr. David Living¬ 
stone (1813-73) and H. M. Stanley (1841-1904) inter¬ 
ested many people in central Africa. Quite a number of 
these books sold within days of their release, with On 
the Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection, or 
the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for 
Life (1859), by Charles Darwin (1809-82), selling 
out on its first day. 

Following the creation of the United States, there 
was the emergence of a new literary trend, also writ¬ 
ten in English but firmly with its own accent and eye. 
Again, like this period in Britain, there was a rich mix 
of fiction, drama, adventure, history, and science. 

Important American writers included Stephen Crane 
(1871-1900), author of the Civil War story The Red 
Badge of Courage (1893); philosopher and statesman 
Benjamin Franklin (1706-90); Joel Chandler Harris 
(1848-1908), creator of Brer Rabbit and author 
of Uncle Remus-, Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-64); 
Herman Melville (1819-91), author of Moby-Dick 
(1851); novelist Francis Parkman (1823-93), author 
of The Oregon Trail: Sketches of Prairie and Rocky- 
Mountain Life (1849); Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811 — 
96), author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852); essayist and 
poet Henry David Thoreau (1817-62); and poet Walt 
Whitman (1819-92). Historian William H. Prescott 
(1796-1859) produced America’s first “scientific his¬ 
tories,” being the author of The History of the Con¬ 
quest of Mexico (1843) and History of the Conquest 
of Peru (1847). 

Australia, despite its size, had a small population. 
Because of its unique history, it developed a different 
literary tradition, with important Australian writers 
including Marcus Clarke (1846-81), author of His 
Natural Life (1874, subsequently reissued as For the 
term of your natural life)-, Rolf Boldrewood (pseud¬ 
onym for Thomas Alexander Browne, 1826-1915), 
author of The Squatter’s Dream (1875) and Robbery 
Under Arms (1888); and W. H. Fitchett (1841-1928), 
author of many books on the British Empire. 

In other languages, again with the increase of lit¬ 
eracy levels, new printing techniques, and the availabil¬ 
ity of cheap paper and newspapers, there was a vast 
output of literature. France enjoyed one of its greatest 
periods of cultural progress. The early work from the 
1750s was heavily influenced by the Enlightenment. 
The major French work of this period was the Ency¬ 
clopedic of Denis Didreot and Jean d’Alembert, pub¬ 
lished between 1751 and 1765. Many French writers 
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of this period were heavily influenced by French his¬ 
torical themes, especially the Napoleonic Wars and 
earlier conflicts. Alexandre Dumas (1803-70) set his 
The Man in the Iron Mask during the reign of Louis 
XIV, and his The Count of Monte Cristo covered events 
that followed a brief visit a ship made to the island of 
Elba. Victor Hugo (1802-85) became famous for his 
Les Miserables (1862), still known around the world 
by its French title. Hugo became interested in the his¬ 
tory of Notre-Dame Cathedral, and his The Hunchback 
of Notre-Dame (1831) raised much awareness of the 
cathedral’s medieval history. 

Other French writers of the period include Honore 
de Balzac (1799-1850), author of Father Goriot, among 
many others; Charles Baudelaire (1821-67); Gustave 
Flaubert (1821-80), author of Madame Bovary (1857); 
George Sand (pseudonym of Armandine-Aurore-Lucile 
Dudevant, 1804-76); Stendhal (pseudonym for Marie- 
Henri Beyle, 1783-1842) author of The Red and the 
Black (1831) and The Charterhouse of Parma (1839); 
Hippolyte Taine (1828-93), who wrote The Origins 
of Contemporary France (1875-1894), an attack on 
the French revolutionaries; Jules Verne (1828-1905), 
author of Journey to the Center of the World ' (1864) and 
Around the World in Eighty Days (1873); and Emile 
Zola (1840-1902), author of Germinal (1885). There 
were also important philosophical works by Voltaire 
(Franqois-Marie Arouet, 1694-1778) and Montesquieu 
(1689-1755). 

Germany was, in some ways, very different, largely 
owing to the legacy of the Napoleonic Wars, and its 
fragmentation until 1871. The importance of German 
literature was assured by Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
(1749-32), author of Faust (1808-32), who introduced 
the world to a mind and talent that remains unique. 
There was also a particularly important contribution 
to the world of philosophy, politics, drama, and poet¬ 
ry. Important writers of the period include poet and 
essayist Heinrich Heine (1797-1856), Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831), Immanuel Kant (1724— 
1804), Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900), and Arthur 
Schopenhauer (1788-1860). Mention should also be 
made of Karl Marx (1818-83), who moved from 
Germany to England and was author of The Commu¬ 
nist Manifesto (1848), Das Kapital (1867-94) and the 
founder of communism. 

This was also one of the major eras in Russian 
literature, with famous writers of this period includ¬ 
ing playwright and short story writer Anton Chekhov 
(1860-1904), author of The Seagull (1896); Fyodor 


Dostoyevsky (1821-81), author of Crime and Punish¬ 
ment (1866) and the Brothers Karamazov (1879-80); 
Nikolay Gogol (1809-52, author of The Inspector 
General (1836); Maxim Gorky (pseudonym for Alexey 
Peshkov, 1868-1936); Alexander Sergeyevich Pushkin 
(1799-1837); and Count Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910), 
author of War and Peace (1865-69), and Anna Kareni¬ 
na (1873-77). From Scandinavia during this period came 
the Norwegian playwright Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906) and 
the Swedish dramatist August Strindberg (1849-1912). 

Outside Europe and the Americas, there were sig¬ 
nificant changes in literary traditions. The spread of 
European languages by way of travelers, missionaries, 
occupying armies, and the arrival of commercial orga¬ 
nizations furthered the familiarity with English, French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian. Some gifted students, tal¬ 
ented individuals, and the well-to-do found their way 
to London, Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, Berlin, Madrid, 
and Rome—and then returned to their homelands 
hugely influenced, not always sympathetically, by their 
experiences. Those who were to make literature their 
life’s work often wrote in their native tongue, but, for 
the most part, adopting styles that their sojourns had 
introduced them to. 

In India some prominent names are C. Subrahmanya 
Bharati (1882-1921), the outstanding Tamil poet; B. 
C. Chatterji (1838-94), a Bengali novelist described 
as the “first master of the true novel in India” with 
Rajmohan’s wife (1864); Toru Dutt (1856-77), poet, 
essayist, and musician. In the Malay world the literary 
tradition involved hikayats, sagas recited by wise men, 
sometimes recorded. The first of these published in the 
West was the Hikayat Abdullah of Abdullah Mun- 
shi bin Abdul Kadir, secretary to Raffles, and which 
includes an account, albeit secondhand, of the found¬ 
ing of Singapore; with another important one being 
the Tuhfat al-Nafis, which was begun in 1865 but not 
published until 1932 when an edition was published in 
Singapore. 

In Vietnam the greatest writer of the period was 
Nguyen Du (1765-1820), the creator of Kim Van 
Kieu, a verse novel, that has come to be regarded as 
Vietnam’s national poem. Writing in Tagalog, the lan¬ 
guage of central Luzon in the Philippines, Francisco 
Balagtas (1788-1862) was regarded as the “prince of 
Tagalog poets”—Tagalog literature had already been 
highly developed. 

Japan saw a flourishing of literature with writers 
such as the novelist Ichiyo Higuchi (1872-96) and 
Futabatei Shimei (1864-1909). China had a tradition 
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of literature stretching back 2,000 years and was easily 
able to adapt to include novels, a genre known in the 
country since the 14th century, with Liu E (1857-1909) 
writing the Travels of Lao Ts’an (c. 1904-07), and Chou 
Shu-jen (Lu Hsun) (1881-1936) who became regarded 
by many as the most important literary figure in mod¬ 
ern China. Also in China, teams of historians under the 
Manchu Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty compiled vast histo¬ 
ries, collecting and collating earlier works and historical 
traditions. In fact it was also a period, during the 1750s, 
when the Manchu script was gaining wider acceptance. 
There are also court chronicles in most Asian countries, 
with those in Mughal India, Cambodia, Korea, Thailand 
(from the 1780s), and Vietnam still surviving. The arriv¬ 
al of Europeans in many parts of the world led to some 
of these works being bought and taken to European and 
American libraries, where translations of extracts were 
published, along with the recording and publishing of 
many literary works that had been told orally. 

Further reading: Blain, Virginia, Patricia Clements, and 
Isobel Grundy, eds. The Feminist Companion to Litera¬ 
ture in English. London: B.T. Batsford, 1990; Carpenter, 
Humphrey, and Mari Prichard, eds. The Oxford Compan¬ 
ion to Children’s Literature. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1995; Drabble, Margaret. The Oxford Companion 
to English Literature. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1987; Pynsent, R. B. and S. Kanikova, eds. The Everyman 
Companion to East European Literature. London: J.M. 
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Lobanov-Yamagata Agreement 
(1896) 

The Lobanov-Yamagata Agreement was a pact between 
Russia and Japan concerning their respective interests 
in Korea, signed in 1896. During the early 1890s, Rus¬ 
sian and Japanese involvement in Northeast Asia in 
general and in Korea in particular intensified. In 1891 
Russia announced the laying of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway from St. Petersburg to the Pacific coast, a dis¬ 
tance of about 5,700 miles. Although this project had 
political and economic ends it was also defined as a 


cultural mission to bring civilization and Christianity 
to the peoples of Asia. Three years later in 1894 the 
Japanese and Chinese struggle for hegemony over the 
weak kingdom of Korea led to the outbreak of the first 
Sino-Japanese War. After the Chinese defeat, Rus¬ 
sia became Japan’s main rival because of its pressure, 
together with Germany and France, to force Japan to 
relinquish its gains in south Manchuria (the “Three 
Power Intervention”), but also by reason of its expan¬ 
sionist ambitions in East Asia. 

Japan was concerned about the repercussions of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, but the main focus of 
Russo-Japanese rivalry was on Korea, whose king 
viewed the Russians as his saviors from Japan. Russia 
filled the political vacuum left by the defeated China in 
Korea and challenged Japanese ambitions to control 
the kingdom. Together with the United States, Russia 
induced the other powers to demand Korean conces¬ 
sions in the peninsula, such as a franchise for mining 
and for railway tracks. 

Japan’s position began to deteriorate in the summer 
of 1895 as its agents attempted to turn the country into 
a Japanese protectorate. In October 1895 members of 
the Japanese legation in Seoul entered the palace and 
stabbed Queen Min, the most vehement opponent of 
Japanese presence in Korea, to death. 

In February 1896 Japanese troops landed near Seoul 
to assist in a revolt but King Kojong found sanctuary 
in the Russian legation in Seoul. Many Koreans inter¬ 
preted the internal exile of their monarch as an uprising 
against the Japanese presence and began to act accord¬ 
ingly. Japanese advisors were expelled, collaborators 
were executed, and the new cabinet was constituted of 
persons deemed pro-Russian. 

In this manner, a year after the First Sino-Japan 
War had ended, Russian involvement in Korea was 
greater than before, while Japan suffered setbacks. 
Prominent figures in Tokyo such as army minister 
Yamagata Aritomo argued that Japan had to come to 
terms with Russian hegemony in Korea for the time 
being and thus avoid having to confront all the West¬ 
ern nations on this issue. 

Consequently, in May 1896, the representatives of 
Russia and Japan signed a memorandum in which the 
latter recognized the new Korean cabinet. A month 
later Yamagata visited Russia for the coronation of 
Czar Nicholas II, and on June 9, 1896, ratified the 
memorandum together with Russian foreign minister 
Aleksei Lobanov-Rostovskii. The resulting Lobanov- 
Yamagata Agreement contained slight amendments to 
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the original memorandum. Facing unfavorable condi¬ 
tions in Korea, Japan made considerable concessions in 
this agreement, which had two secret provisions. First, 
the two countries agreed to send additional troops to 
Korea in the event of major disturbances. Second, they 
might station the same number of troops in Korea 
until the emergence of a trained Korean force. When 
Yamagata offered Lobanov the draft of the agreement 
he was unaware that a few days earlier the Russians 
had signed with China’s Li-Lobanov Agreement. 

The Russians had invited to the czar’s coronation 
ceremony the Chinese statesman Li Hongzhang, who 
was bribed to sign the Li-Lobanov Agreement. The core 
of the agreement, whose content was revealed only in 
1922, was mutual aid in the event of Japanese aggres¬ 
sion. One clause in the agreement was implemented at 
once—Li’s consent to grant Russia the concession to 
build a significant shortcut for the Trans-Siberian Rail¬ 
way across Manchuria, which led immediately to a sub¬ 
stantial increase in Russian involvement in the region. 
Because of the changing circumstances, the Yamagata- 
Lobanov Agreement was replaced two years later by 
the Nishi-Rosen Agreement. The new accord specified 
that both sides would refrain from political interven¬ 
tion in Korea and would seek each other’s approval in 
providing military or financial advisors as requested by 
the Korean government. Russia also explicitly acknowl¬ 
edged Japan’s special position in Korea, allowing it free 
commercial and industrial activity in the area in return 
for implicit Japanese acknowledgment of Russian influ¬ 
ence in Manchuria. 

These two Russo-Japanese agreements did not pre¬ 
vent the struggle between the two nations over Korea. 
Japan increasingly regarded Russian involvement in 
Korea as a threat to its vital interests, especially as Rus¬ 
sian involvement in neighboring Manchuria intensified 
and the Trans-Siberian Railway project was about to 
be completed. After 1901 Japan insisted on the formu¬ 
la of Manchuria-Korea exchange, namely that Man¬ 
churia would go to Russia and Korea to Japan. Failing 
to persuade Russia to relinquish Korea, Japan began 
to attack Russian bases in Korea and Manchuria on 
February 8, 1904, opening a 19-month campaign that 
would become known as the Russo-Japanese War. 

Further reading: Asakawa, Kin’ichi. The Russo-Japanese 
War, Its Causes and Issues. Boston, MA: Houghton Miff¬ 
lin, 1904; Duus, Peter. The Abacus and the Sword. Berkeley, 
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churia, 1884-99. Tallahassee, FL: The Diplomatic Press, 
1982; Malozemoff, Andrew. Russian Far Eastern Policy, 
1881-1904, With Special Emphasis on the Causes of the 
Russo-Japanese War. Berkeley, CA: University of California 
Press, 1958; Nish, Ian. The Origins of the Russo-Japanese 
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Louis XVI 

(1754-1793) French monarch 

Born in August 1754, the ill-fated Louis XVI became 
king of France in 1774, on the death of his father, Louis 
XV. In 1770 he had married Marie Antoinette of Aus¬ 
tria, the daughter of Francis I and Maria Theresa. It 
was a dynastic marriage, intended to cement the alli¬ 
ance of France and Austria-Hungary, the heart of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The alliance, known as the diplo¬ 
matic revolution of 1756, had completely altered the 
balance of power in Europe, by allying Bourbon France 
with the Habsburgs of Austria-Hungary, who had been 
at odds for centuries. The alliance had been one of the 
major causes of the Seven Years’ War of 1756-63. 
When Louis XVI ascended the throne, France was enjoy¬ 
ing one of its rare periods of peace in the 18th century. 

The time was ripe for a serious reconstruction of 
the economy. The extreme expenses incurred by the 
wars of Louis XIV and Louis XV weighed heavily on 
the depleted treasury, and there was the threat of bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

However, events would prove that Louis XVI, unlike 
Louis XIV, lacked the determination or ruthlessness to 
carry out the reforms needed to rescue his kingdom. 
Although given a choice of some of the most astute 
ministers to ever serve the French monarchy, Louis 
XVI simply lacked the will to support them against the 
entrenched opposition that contested their attempts at 
renewal for France. 

Louis’s first financial adviser, Anne-Robert-Jacques Tur¬ 
got, had already had substantial experience at the provincial 
level in France as an economist. Turgot’s attempts at reforms 
almost immediately made enemies among the entrenched 
interests of France, including the nobility and the bour¬ 
geoisie of the provinces. In 1776 Turgot went ahead with 
six edicts to radically modernize both France’s economy 
and society. But he seemed unable to gauge the impact of 
what he did and brought about negative unintended results. 
Finally, he made the mistake of refusing favors for those in 
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Queen Marie Antoinette’s immediate circle. Turgot was 
dismissed in 1776. 

The next minister to attempt to salvage the monar¬ 
chy was Jacques Necker, who had been born in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1732, and had been a clerk in a Swiss 
bank by the age of 15. Necker, keen not to earn the 
unpopularity of Turgot, pursued a policy of raising 
money by borrowing instead of increasing taxes. It was 
popular with the people, but only increased the indebt¬ 
edness of the monarchy at a time when Louis XVI was 
spending large sums of money to support the infant 
United States in the American Revolution against 
France’s ancient enemy, England. Necker’s downfall was 
his inability to implement effective reforms, after hav¬ 
ing taken the country further into debt and put almost 
no caps on spending. Necker was dismissed from duty, 
only to be brought back in 1788. 

When Louis XVI summoned the Estates General to 
meet in Paris in May 1789, it was the first time this 
body had convened since 1614, following the assassi¬ 
nation of King Henry IV in 1610. In the years since the 
last convocation of the Estates General, the bourgeoisie 
had emerged, ironically in large part due to the need 
to finance and provide for the wars of the monarchy, 
as financially the most powerful of the three estates in 
France. The members of this Third Estate had come to 
Paris determined to gain the say in French government 
that they felt they had now earned. 

Neither the king nor the two dominant estates, the 
clergy and the nobility, had any intention of listening 
to the demands of the bourgeoisie; theirs was a society 
where those who worked and made money were con¬ 
sidered the social inferiors of those who wore the court 
sword of the nobility. To the surprise of Louis XVI and 
the two elevated estates, the Third Estate proved obsti¬ 
nate in asserting its rights. On June 17, 1789, the Third 
Estate declared itself the National Assembly, asserting 
its belief that it alone spoke for the people of France, 
not the king or the entrenched members of the clergy 
or nobility. Gradually, progressive members of the other 
two estates swelled the ranks of the National Assembly. 
It was here that Louis XVI displayed the characteristic 
indecision which would ultimately cost him his life. He 
had two clear choices. 

The first option was that Jacques Necker had created 
a plan that would involve compromise with the National 
Assembly on some key issues, while retaining the king’s 
royal prerogative on others. The second choice, more 
brutal, was simply marching with loyal troops to where 
the National Assembly met and dismissing it and arrest¬ 
ing or shooting those who resisted the royal decree. 


When faced with his two options, Louis XVI simply 
issued an order closing the hall where the Third Estate 
met. The Third Estate replied with the declaration that 
they would not depart until France had a constitution. 
(The U.S. Constitution was ratified in 1787.) Even 
when Louis XVI met with the National Assembly on 
June 23, with troops assembled outside, he did nothing 
to assert his royal will, where Louis XIV would have 
likely used a bayonet charge to clear out the intransigent 
assembly. 

LOSING CONTROL 

Louis XVI rapidly lost control of events. On July 9, the 
National Assembly reconvened as the National Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, with the clear intent of creating a 
constitution under which all Frenchmen, including the 
king, would be subject. On July 11 Louis XVI banished 
Necker, who still had the confidence of the National 
Constituent Assembly and the people. 

Three days later, the Parisians, along with the king’s 
own French Guards regiment, stormed the symbol of 
royal power in Paris, the Bastille, and killed its con¬ 
stable, the marquis Bernard de Launay, and placed his 
head upon a pike. Some order was maintained when 
the marquis de Lafayette was placed in command of 
the French National Guard, which had been created as 
a rival to the royal army. Yet Lafayette showed none of 
the decisiveness that had characterized his role in the 
American Revolution. 

The royal family was forcibly removed from the Pal¬ 
ace of Versailles to the Tuileries Palace in Paris where 
the people and the National Guard could better control 
them. Louis XVI still commanded the allegiance of most 
of the people and could at this stage most likely have 
avoided the worst of what was to come by graciously 
becoming a constitutional monarch in France. Instead, 
Louis began to play a dangerous game. While pretend¬ 
ing to go along with the Assembly, he entered into cor¬ 
respondence with the kings of Europe and with emigres, 
French nobles who had already fled France and were 
determined to bring down the revolution. On June 21, 
1791, Louis XVI abandoned all pretext of supporting 
the French Revolution with an attempt to escape to the 
Austrian Netherlands, today’s Belgium, which was ruled 
by Marie Antoinette’s brother, Emperor Joseph ii. The 
disguised royal family got as far as Varennes, where they 
were discovered and returned under guard. 

On July 25, 1792, the First Coalition of the Euro¬ 
pean monarchs issued a manifesto warning the French 
assembly to avoid harming the French royal family. 
This had the effect of uniting the French people against 
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the coalition forming against them—and against the 
king. On August 10, while Louis XVI was sitting with 
the Legislative Assembly, the Paris mob stormed the 
Tuileries. After serious fighting, the National Guard 
and the Swiss Guard succeeded in repelling a heavy 
assault. The commander of the Swiss Guard felt that 
a final charge by his professional soldiers would break 
up the mob completely—and perhaps cause the entire 
revolutionary movement to collapse like a house of 
cards. Instead, Louis XVI hesitated and told the Swiss 
Guards to stand down. The Paris mob, encouraged 
by the Swiss failure to act, charged them and virtually 
massacred them in the cause of a king who did not 
deserve their loyalty. 

THE FINAL ACT 

Following the debacle of the Tuileries, the final act began 
for Louis XVI. Three days after the taking of the Tuile¬ 
ries, on August 13, 1792, Louis XVI was arrested for 
treason. His secret correspondence with the kings of 
Europe and the emigres had been found. On Septem¬ 
ber 20, 1792, the defeat of the regular Prussian army 
by the French revolutionary forces at Valmy removed 
any hope of foreign help. The next day the National 
Convention met and formally abolished the monarchy. 
Louis XVI was put on trial on the charge of treason on 
December 11, 1792. 

With the radicals in charge, the outcome of his 
trial was a foregone conclusion. On January 21, 1793, 
Louis XVI went to the guillotine, meeting his death 
with rare dignity. Marie Antoinette would go to the 
guillotine on October 16, 1793. Their son, who might 
have reigned as Louis XVII, died in prison, most like¬ 
ly in 1795. 

See also French Revolution. 
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Louisiana Purchase 

Napoleon Fs decision to cede the Louisiana territory 
to the United States in 1803 was a boon for the fledg¬ 
ing American republic. The purchase of approximate¬ 
ly 830,000 square miles of the trans-Mississippi west 
doubled the size of the United States and facilitated its 
expansion westward. 

France had been in possession of the territory since 
its exploration by La Salle in 1682, but ceded it to Spain 
at the end of the Seven Years’ War. Under Spanish 
rule, citizens of the United States living in the trans- 
Appalachian West were allowed free use of the Mis¬ 
sissippi River and access to the port of New Orleans 
for transshipment of their goods to oceangoing vessels. 
Expansionist-minded Americans accepted this arrange¬ 
ment because they were confident that America’s grow¬ 
ing population would eventually end the nominal rule 
of Spain in Louisiana. 

The situation changed drastically when Spain 
ceded Louisiana to France by a secret treaty in 1800 
that was reaffirmed in 1801. It was widely assumed that 
Napoleon planned to use Louisiana for the establish¬ 
ment of an empire in the Americas and that he would 
negate America’s right of deposit at New Orleans. 
For President Thomas Jefferson, “this affair of 
Louisiana” was troublesome. He was faced with the 
possibility of a French barrier to American expansion, 
the militancy of western Americans who chafed at 
the news of the cession, and personal attacks by mem¬ 
bers of the Federalist Party. Jefferson decided on a 
pragmatic approach to the situation. He reinforced 
American security in the West and coupled it with 
shrewd diplomacy. Via his French friend Pierre Sam¬ 
uel du Pont de Nemours, he sent an open letter to the 
American minister in France, Robert R. Livingston. Jef¬ 
ferson hinted at the possibility of an alliance between 
the United States and England. He also instructed Liv¬ 
ingston to negotiate for the purchase of the port of 
New Orleans and dispatched James Monroe to Paris 
to help. 

By the time Monroe arrived in Paris on April 12, 
1803, Napoleon’s fortunes had changed. His plans for 
a New World empire were foiled by the inability of his 
troops to quell an uprising in Saint-Domingue, and he 
was faced with an impending war with England. Tal¬ 
leyrand, the French foreign minister, informed the 
Americans that France was willing to sell all Louisiana. 
The Americans, without presidential authorization, 
accepted Talleyrand’s offer and signed the Louisiana 
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Purchase Treaty on May 2, 1803. The negotiated price 
was $15,000,000 of which $3,750,000 was used to set¬ 
tle the claims of American citizens against France. 

Upon receipt of the treaty, Jefferson hesitated. Pre¬ 
ferring a constitutional amendment that would sanction 
territorial acquisition, but faced with a favorable fait 
accompli, Jefferson set aside his narrow construction¬ 
ist view of the Constitution and accepted the treaty. 
The Senate ratified the Louisiana Purchase Treaty on 
October 20, 1803. 


See also Lewis and Clark Expedition; Manifest Des¬ 
tiny; POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES; MISSISSIPPI 

River and New Orleans. 
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Macartney mission to China 

China’s foreign relations with other peoples and states 
was shaped by centuries of tradition. Called the trib¬ 
ute system, the tributary or vassal state sent tribute to 
the Chinese court, and its representative performed the 
kowtow, or prostration before the emperor, according 
to Chinese ritual, which assumed cultural and material 
superiority to other nations. In return he was bestowed 
with the seal of recognition and gifts. The system 
implied acceptance of Chinese superiority, regulated and 
maintained diplomatic relations, and sanctioned trade. 
It was initially land oriented, but, with the expansion 
of Chinese naval power under the Ming dynasty, also 
included many states of Southeast Asia. When the Por¬ 
tuguese came to China by sea in the 16th century, they, 
too, were enrolled in the tributary system. 

The Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty inherited the tributary 
system from its predecessor, the Ming, and expanded 
it to include other European nations that had begun to 
trade with China. It opened the major port of Canton 
to ships of all Western nations and in 1720 organized 
and regulated the important merchant firms of Can¬ 
ton into a guild called the co-hong and gave them the 
monopoly in trading with the Western nations. Periodi¬ 
cally, Portuguese and Dutch representatives had gone to 
the Chinese capital Beijing (Peking) and performed the 
prescribed rituals for tributary states. 

By the late 18th century Great Britain had become 
China’s largest trading partner, underscored by the 
fact that of 86 foreign ships that came to Canton in 


1789, 61 were British. Dissatisfied with China’s restric¬ 
tive and humiliating conditions for trade, Britain sent 
an experienced diplomat, George, Lord Macartney, as 
ambassador to China in 1792 to negotiate new terms 
and establish diplomatic relations. Because his arrival 
in Beijing coincided with Chinese emperor Qianlong’s 
(Ch’ien-lung) 80th birthday when many tributary 
ambassadors were congregated in the capital to offer 
congratulations, the Chinese government assumed 
that Macartney was doing the same for Great Britain. 
Macartney and his staff were entertained with great 
pomp, and he was exempted from performing the kow¬ 
tow when he presented his credentials. However, China 
rejected all Britain’s requests—for more ports and other 
facilities to expand trade, and new tariff and transit 
schedules. Macartney was sent home with a condescend¬ 
ing letter addressed to his sovereign, King George III, that 
commended him for his respectful behavior. It stated that 
permanent diplomatic representatives in China were out 
of the question and reminded him that China did not 
need British goods and had granted trade with Britain as 
a favor. Although the mission was a total failure, Macart¬ 
ney’s report saw through the facade of Chinese power 
and predicted its impending collapse when Qianlong’s 
experienced guidance was gone. British involvement with 
the French Revolution and Napoleonic Wars would 
postpone the formal establishment of relations between 
the two countries until the 1830s. Due mainly to China’s 
disinterest in the outside world, it lost an opportunity to 
establish normal diplomatic relations with Great Britain. 

See also Canton system. 
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Macdonald, John Alexander 

(1815-1891) Canadian prime minister 

John A. Macdonald, the Scots-born Ontario lawyer 
who became the Canadian Confederation’s first 
(and third) prime minister, was in many ways modern 
Canada’s founding father. He helped draft the British 
North America Act that established the Confederation 
in 1867 (for which he was knighted by Queen Victo¬ 
ria) and forged a close and fruitful political relation¬ 
ship with George-Etienne Cartier, leader of Quebec’s 
French-Canadians. 

Macdonald began his long political career in 1843 
as an alderman in Kingston, his home town. As a 
founder of Canada’s Conservative Party, heir to the 
outdated Tories, Macdonald had the inspired idea to 



Humorous and hardworking, John Alexander Macdonald came to 
public attention by taking on high-profile criminal cases. 


call himself and his supporters Liberal-Conservatives 
in what would be, for a time, a successful attempt to 
corner the Canadian political landscape. Macdonald’s 
party would lead Canada for all but four years between 
1867 and 1896. 

Quick-witted, humorous, and hardworking, despite 
an occasional drinking problem, Macdonald first came 
to public attention by taking on high-profile criminal 
cases before finding a somewhat more lucrative niche 
in banking and real estate law. In 1854 he was named 
Upper Canada’s attorney general. During the 1860s 
Macdonald took on the duties of the newly created post 
of minister of militia affairs, and served in that capacity 
during Fenian raids on Ontario. 

Although historians argue about how much credit 
Macdonald deserves for working out the details of 
confederation, his selection as Canada’s first prime 
minister was widely acclaimed. Macdonald believed 
that Canada’s new federal government should even¬ 
tually dominate individual provinces, but realized the 
limits of his power to make that happen. He worked 
hard to gain many provinces’s reluctant assent to the 
new dominion and deftly used political patronage to 
cement new relationships among Canada’s diverse 
regions. 

Politically tougher was the 1871 Treaty of Wash¬ 
ington, involving Britain, the United States, and Can¬ 
ada. Macdonald managed his country’s negotiations, 
visiting the United States for the first time in 20 years. 
Important issues of Canadian fishing rights, Fenian 
attack reparations, and trade reciprocity hung in the 
balance. (Canada and its leader were treated by the 
other powers as somewhat of a third wheel.) 

Criticism directed at Macdonald’s treaty-making 
was mild compared to the events that ended his first 
prime ministry. At issue was Canada’s long-anticipated 
transcontinental railroad. Huge sums were at stake; 
competing groups of American and Canadian busi¬ 
nessmen vied for the most favorable terms. Macdon¬ 
ald’s close Quebec ally Cartier spearheaded demands 
for unusually large political contributions in return for 
favorable government action, but Macdonald’s hands 
were not entirely clean. His government was forced to 
resign in November 1873. 

By 1878 he and his party had regained power. 
His second period of leadership saw the successful 
completion, at last, of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
by a syndicate of Canadian, American, and European 
investors. Less happily, in the same year of 1885, the 
aging prime minister faced the ordeal of Louis Riel’s 
Northwest Rebellion resulting in the French-Indian 
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rebel’s execution. Since Cartier’s death in 1873, Mac¬ 
donald could no longer depend on a strong French 
voice to maintain harmony between French and 
English Canadians. 

Shortly after a difficult 1891 reelection, Macdon¬ 
ald suffered a stroke and died a week later. Thou¬ 
sands attended his state funeral in Ottawa. His body 
was taken by train to Kingston where Canada’s first 
national leader was buried in a family plot in Cataraqui 
Cemetery. 

See also political parties in Canada; railroads in 
North America. 
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Madison, James 

(1751-1836) statesman and American president 

James Madison was born in Port Conway, Virginia, 
to James Madison, Sr., and Eleanor Rose Conway. 
They owned a prosperous tobacco plantation, run by 
slaves, at the Montpelier estates in Orange County. 
The eldest of 12 siblings, Madison was sickly as a 
child, but excelled in school and entered the College 
of New Jersey (now Princeton University) in 1769 and 
graduated in 1771. 

Madison returned to Virginia where he engaged in 
local politics. He was too frail for military service him¬ 
self during the American Revolution, but in 1774 
was appointed to the Orange County, Virginia, Com¬ 
mittee of Safety—a local wartime provisional govern¬ 
ment—and was heavily engaged in fundraising for the 
county militia. In 1776 he was elected to the Virginia 
Convention and worked on the state constitution. In 
the same year Madison entered the Virginia House of 
Delegates, where he met Thomas Jefferson. 

From 1777 to 1780 he was a member of the Gov¬ 
ernor’s Council before being elected to the Continen¬ 
tal Congress in 1779. There he became a spokesman 
for stronger central government. Under the Articles of 
Confederation each state remained sovereign, while 
the weak central government could not even raise 
enough revenue to pay the expenses generated by the 
American Revolution. Another major deficiency of 
the Articles of Confederation, in Madison’s eyes, was 



James Madison was elected the fourth president of the United 
States in 1808, beating Federalist candidate Charles Pinckney. 


that it tied states, not individual citizens, to the fed¬ 
eral government. Further, any amendment was impos¬ 
sible, since it required the unanimous consent of the 
states. 

In 1783 three years after the British surrender, 
the Treaty of Paris was signed and Madison left the 
Continental Congress. Back in Virginia, he studied 
law and entered into real estate and served in the Vir¬ 
ginia House of Delegates again, from 1784 to 1786, 
where he drafted Virginia’s declaration on religious 
freedom. 

In 1786 Madison was Virginia’s delegate to the 
Annapolis Convention on interstate trade, where he 
decided to work for a revision of the U.S. Constitu¬ 
tion and a stronger federal government, expressed in 
his Virginia Plan. Again a member of the Continental 
Congress from 1787 to 1788, he joined forces with 
Alexander Hamilton and Jon Jay. Together they 
wrote the Federalist Papers, published in newspapers 
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and booklets, to prepare the citizens of New York for 
the Convention and proposals for a stronger federal 
government. Madison’s contributions are an impor¬ 
tant source of political philosophy. 

When the Constitutional Convention was con¬ 
vened in Philadelphia, Madison’s Virginia Plan became 
the cornerstone of the ensuing work. This and his con¬ 
tribution during the Convention earned him the title 
of father of the U.S. Constitution. 

Checks and balances, modeled on the theories 
of the French philosopher Charles Montesquieu, 
between the legislature, the courts, and the execu¬ 
tive, were put in place to safeguard against abuse of 
power. Still the Constitution did cause alarm during 
the process of ratification. As a member of the House 
of Representatives, Madison sponsored the Bill of 
Rights, the first 10 amendments that protect basic 
individual rights against violations from the federal 
government. 

The Federalists desired an ever-stronger central 
government. Madison denied any aristocratic prefer¬ 
ence once the act of founding was complete. He also 
had a more fundamentalist view of the role assigned 
to the Constitution. Together with Thomas Jefferson 
and James Monroe he formed the Republican Party 
(later known as the Democratic-Republican Party) in 
1791. Madison married Dolley Payne Todd, a widow 
from Philadelphia, in 1794. In 1797 Madison left 
Congress. In the Virginia Resolutions, he condemned 
the centralist policies of the Federalists, especially the 
Alien and Sedition Acts. Their drive toward stron¬ 
ger central government produced a resentment that 
led to the election of Thomas Jefferson as president 
in 1800 and the downfall of the Federalists. After 
serving in the Virginia legislature between 1799 and 
1800, Madison became Thomas Jefferson’s secretary 
of state, a post he held until 1809. As secretary of 
state he negotiated the Louisiana Purchase from 
France in 1803. 

Madison was elected the fourth president of the 
United States in 1808, beating Federalist candidate 
Charles Pinckney 122 to 47 electoral votes. George 
Clinton, one of his sworn opponents, became vice presi¬ 
dent. The tension between Britain and the United States 
mounted and, after much pressure from both Federal¬ 
ists and Republicans alike, Madison declared war on 
Great Britain on June 18,1812. Britain offered negotia¬ 
tions that were unsatisfactory and Madison refused to 
end hostilities. The United States also experienced trade 
disputes with France and territorial quarrels with Spain 
along the gulf coast. 


Despite American surrender of the Michigan and 
Detroit territory to the British, Madison was reelected 
for his second term in 1812, with El bridge Gerry as 
vice president. In 1813 U.S. forces fared a little better, 
capturing York (modern-day Toronto). A British inva¬ 
sion was not regarded as very likely and it was a great 
shock when British troops landed and captured Wash¬ 
ington in 1814, burning the Capitol and the White 
House. Peace negotiations concluded with the Treaty 
of Ghent in December 1814. The Rush-Bagot Agree¬ 
ment on demilitarization of the U.S.-Canadian border, 
negotiated by Madison but ratified after he left office, 
substantiated this fragile peace. 

Madison had let the mandate of the First Bank of 
the United States expire in 1811. The unsuccessful war 
with Britain led Madison to propose the charter of the 
Second Bank of the United States in 1815, calling 
for the establishment of a standing army and navy, a 
protective tariff, and direct internal taxation. Federal 
funds for the Cumberland Road, linking Maryland 
with the Ohio Valley, and other road and canal works 
were also proposed. All went through Congress virtu¬ 
ally unopposed since these issues had long been on the 
agenda of the Federalists. 

James Monroe became president in 1817, and 
Madison retired to Montpelier to run the family plan¬ 
tation. Madison retained his slaves but also cofounded 
the American Colonization Society, of which he became 
president in 1833 sponsoring the repatriation of free 
blacks to Africa. He was also elected president of the 
Agricultural Society of Albemarle, but only his sav¬ 
ings and selling off land kept his own plantation afloat 
through times of bad harvests and low prices. 

Together with Jefferson and other prominent Vir¬ 
ginians, Madison sponsored the establishment of the 
University of Virginia, which opened in 1825. He also 
held the post of rector from 1826 to 1834. In 1829 
Madison performed his last public service as a member 
of the Virginia constitutional convention. In 1834, he 
wrote “Advice to My Country” and planned to publish 
his memories of the 1787 Constitutional Convention, 
but died before he finished. 

See also Napoleon I; War of 1812. 

Further reading: Madison, James. James Madison: Writ¬ 
ings 1772-1836. New York: Library of America, 1999; 
Rosen, Gary. American Compact, James Madison and the 
Problem of Founding. Lawrence, KS: University of Kansas 
Press, 1999. 
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Malay states, Treaty of Federation 
and the (1895) 

The first British base in Southeast Asia was Bencoolen 
(now Bengkulu) in Sumatra in 1685, and this was fol¬ 
lowed by Penang Island, off the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula in 1786 (this grew to include part of the near¬ 
by coastline in 1800). Both were established by the Eng¬ 
lish East India Company. During the Napoleonic Wars, 
Britain also conquered the Netherlands East Indies, but 
it was returned to the Dutch in 1815 at the end of the 
war. In 1819, the British also purchased Singapore at the 
southern tip of Malaya. This gave the British the ports 
of Penang, Malacca, and Singapore, through which 
went much of the commerce from the Malay Peninsula. 
Exports of pepper and gambier (used in the treatment of 
leather), rice, coconuts, and spices ensured the prosperity 
of the region. 

The Malay Peninsula consisted of a number of sultan¬ 
ates, most of which entered into treaties with the British 
authorities. Initially, the northern ones had been subjects 
of the King of Siam (Thailand), but the larger southern 
states of Johore, Pahang, Perak, and Selangor, as well as 
many minor states such as Jelebu and Sungei Ujong all 
signed treaties with the British. 

In the late 19th century tin was found in Malaya, 
especially in Perak. In addition, the successful introduc¬ 
tion of the rubber plantation made it extremely wealthy. 
The growth in the economy led to a massive influx of Chi¬ 
nese, which later created political problems for the indig¬ 
enous Malay rulers. The British Colonial Office gradually 
moved the whole of Malaya under British rule. 

Britain proposed the creation of the Federated 
Malay States (F.M.S.), with its capital at Kuala Lumpur 
(in Selangor), to consist of Pahang, Perak, Selangor, and 
nine small states. Johore retained seperate privileges and 
did not join the F.M.S. The northern states of Kedah, 
Kelantan, Perlis, and Trengganu did not join and were 
called the Unfederated Malay States. 

Many British civil servants who had worked in the 
Malay States favored a federation to standardize the 
rules between the states and to allow greater efficiency in 
administration and in business. In July 1895 the Federa¬ 
tion Treaty was signed by the sultans of Pahang, Perak, 
Selangor, and Negri Sembilan, and the Federation of the 
Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and 
Pahang formally came into existence. 

The Federation Treaty consisted of six articles. The 
first confirmed all previous treaties between the Brit¬ 
ish and the Malay sultans who had “severally placed 


themselves and their States under the protection of the 
British Government. ” In other articles, the states agreed 
that they were entering into a federation “to be known 
as the Protected Malay States to be administered under 
the advice of the British Government,” and restricted 
the authority of each ruler to his own state and to accep¬ 
tance of British authority. The rulers also accepted the 
advice of the residents-general on all matters of admin¬ 
istration except those relating to Islam. Another article 
mandated economic and military cooperation between 
the states. 

This new agreement established the position of resi¬ 
dent-general, who was responsible to the governor of 
the Straits Settlements (Malacca, Singapore, and Pen¬ 
ang), based in Singapore. The Federation Treaty also 
allowed for the establishment of the Malayan civil ser¬ 
vice, with members serving throughout the Malay Pen¬ 
insula (including the Unfederated Malay States and the 
Straits Settlements). It also helped with the coordina¬ 
tion of communications through unified railway and 
postal services. 

NATURAL EXTENSION 

For most of its existence the F.M.S. was extremely suc¬ 
cessful. The first resident-general was Frank Swetten- 
ham. A conference of rulers was held in 1897, and it 
was agreed that future conferences would take place 
on a regular basis. Swettenham remained in office 
until 1901. During World War I, the F.M.S. took an 
active part in the war effort with hundreds of Britons 
from Malaya enlisting, along with some Malays who 
served in Aden. Rubber and tin production also helped 
the British war effort. 

In post-World War I decades, prosperity came 
from rubber, tin, palm oil, coconuts, and fruit exports. 
Many towns built civic amenities like swimming pools, 
dance halls, cinemas, private schools, and clubs. With 
the depression starting in 1929, the price of rubber fell 
as demand crashed. A number of plantation businesses 
collapsed and managers lost their jobs. 

The F.M.S. continued until the Japanese invasion of 
December 1941. The British, unable to hold back the 
Japanese, were forced to withdraw to Singapore where 
they surrendered on February 15, 1942. In response to 
a Thai request, the Unfederated Malay States became 
part of Thailand, with the other states and the Straits 
Settlements run by the Japanese for the duration of 
World War II. During the Japanese occupation, the 
British government drew up the Malayan Union plan 
which would formally end the F.M.S. once the Jap¬ 
anese were defeated. It envisaged the uniting of the 
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F.M.S., the Unfederated Malay States, Johore, and the 
Straits Settlements into one political entity. When the 
British returned in December 1945, they put extreme 
pressure on the Malay Sultans to sign the Malayan 
Union Treaty, which formally ended the F.M.S. in 
1946. In 1957 the Federation of Malaya gained full 
self-government from Britain, but remained a member 
of the Commonwealth. 

See also British East India Company. 

Further reading: Barr, Pat. Taming the Jwigle: The Men Who 
Made British Malaya. London: Martin Seeker St Warburg, 
1978; Bastin, John, and Robin W. Winks, eds. Malaysia: 
Selected Historical Readings. Kuala Lumpur: Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1966; Hon-Chan, Chai. The Development of Brit¬ 
ish Malaya 1896-1909. Kuala Lumpur: Oxford University 
Press, 1964; Kennedy, J. A History of Malaya. London: Mac¬ 
millan, 1970; Ryan, N. J. The Making of Modern Malaya. 
Kuala Lumpur: Oxford University Press, 1965. 

Justin Corfield 

Manifest Destiny 

Manifest Destiny was a popular slogan in the United 
States in the 1840s. It was designed to signify that 
the fledging American republic was fated to become a 
nation of continental magnitude. It was heavily influ¬ 
enced by the exuberant nationalism and the religious 
fervor of the decade and provided a rationale for the 
annexation of Texas, the acquisition of California, and 
the American claim to the Oregon country. The slogan 
was in vogue in Democratic Party circles throughout the 
country but was especially popular in the Mid-Atlantic 
States and in the states of the Old Northwest. Presi¬ 
dents Polk, Pierce, and Buchanan were influenced by 
its messianic message. 

The term Manifest Destiny was promoted by the 
United States Magazine and Democratic Review and 
by the New York Morning News, both edited by John 
L. O’ Sullivan, a Democrat, ardent expansionist, and 
fervent believer in American democracy. The slogan 
first appeared in print in the summer of 1845 in an 
unsigned editorial in the Democratic Review that justi¬ 
fied the American annexation of Texas. The editorial 
dismissed the suspected interference of England and 
France in the negotiations between the Republic of 
Texas and the United States as attempts to frustrate 
“the fulfillment of our manifest destiny to overspread 
the continent allotted by Providence for the free devel¬ 


opment of our yearly multiplying millions.” The edito¬ 
rial prophesied that Mexican California would become 
a part of the United States and noted “the advance 
guard of the irresistible army of Anglo-Saxon emigra¬ 
tion has begun to pour down upon it . . .” 

An editorial in the Morning News of December 
1845 repeated the phrase in its discussion of the dis¬ 
pute between England and the United States concern¬ 
ing the disposition of the Oregon Country. It dismissed 
England’s title to Oregon by right of discovery and explo¬ 
ration, and justified the claim of the United States to all 
of Oregon “by right of our manifest destiny. ...” The 
sentiments expressed by these periodicals were echoed 
in the halls of Congress, by political and literary voices, 
and by newspapers across the country. While the Whig 
Party did not reject the continentalism the term sug¬ 
gested, it was never as zealous for expansion as was the 
Democratic Party. Indeed, some Whigs ridiculed Mani¬ 
fest Destiny and its accompanying Anglo-Saxonism. 

Manifest Destiny was never a coherent set of beliefs, 
but an umbrella phrase that included a number of dispa¬ 
rate ideas, ranging from idealism to self-serving nation¬ 
alism, incorporating themes that had been present since 
the colonial era, tailored to meet the conditions of the 
1840s. Advocates of Manifest Destiny asserted that 
Americans were a chosen people whose political and 
religious institutions were sanctioned by God. Some 
adopted the pseudoscientific racism of the era to pro¬ 
mote the belief that the American people were a superior 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon race. Enthusiasts proclaimed 
that Americans had been singled out by Providence to 
spread across the continent, carrying their democratic 
institutions and their Christian religion with them, not 
merely for themselves, but to regenerate the less fortu¬ 
nate occupants of the continent, mainly Mexicans and 
Indians. White southerners adopted Manifest Destiny 
as a slogan to justify the acquisition of territory for the 
spread of slavery. Other Americans endorsed the idea 
because they feared the presence of European powers 
on the continent would inhibit the growth of democ¬ 
racy and threaten American security. Some believed that 
extending America’s boundaries to the Pacific would 
enhance commerce with Asia. 

When Manifest Destiny was first conceived, its advo¬ 
cates did not envision armed intervention as a means for 
expanding America’s boundaries and its democratic and 
religious institutions. However, during the course of the 
Mexican-American War, a shift occurred. Force was 
accepted, and Manifest Destiny was used as a rationale 
in the unsuccessful movement to annex all of Mexico. 
By the 1850s, the views of some advocates turned from 
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justifications of continentalism to militant advocacy of 
intervention beyond the borders of North America to 
the Caribbean and Central America. Under the guise 
of Manifest Destiny, American filibusters supported or 
engaged in revolutionary movements in Nicaragua and 
Cuba. “Young America,” a political and literary group 
affiliated with the Democratic Party, advocated armed 
intervention in the Caribbean and urged American sup¬ 
port of revolutionary uprisings in Giuseppe Mazzini’s 
Italy and in the Hungary of Louis Kossuth. 

Beginning in 1885 a new Manifest Destiny arose, 
popularized by John Fiske, the historian-philoso¬ 
pher and Darwinian evolutionist. Fiske extolled the 
virtues of the Anglo-Saxon race and looked forward 
to the time when its institutions would be diffused 
around the world. Congregational clergyman Josiah 
Strong embraced Manifest Destiny in the same year 
when he linked “a pure Christianity,” “civil liberty,” 
Anglo-Saxonism, and Darwinism, and declared that 
the Anglo-Saxon was “divinely commissioned to be... 
his brother’s keeper.” He predicted a “competition of 
races” in which Anglo-Saxons would prevail. In the 
1890s, the Republican Party endorsed Manifest Des¬ 
tiny and identified itself with intervention and insular 
imperialism in the Caribbean and the Pacific. President 
William McKinley endorsed the idealism expressed 
by Manifest Destiny when he justified his decision to 
retain the Philippine Islands at the end of the Span- 
ish-American War. Other Republicans spoke of 
America’s mission to regenerate and extend the bless¬ 
ings of civilization to less fortunate peoples around 
the world. 

Although the phrase Manifest Destiny fell into dis¬ 
use in the 20th century, the sentiments expressed by 
the slogan have continued. Its idealism can be found in 
modern American foreign policy statements that link 
U.S. operations overseas with an American mission to 
spread liberty, freedom, and democracy. 

See also Darwin, Charles; Lewis and Clark Expedi¬ 
tion; POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Further reading: Horsman, Reginald. Race and Manifest 
Destiny: the Origins of American Racial Anglo-Saxonism. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1981; McDou- 
gall, Walter A. Promised Land, Crusader State: the American 
Encounter with the World Since 1776. New York: Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin, 1997; Sampson, Robert D. John L. O’ Sullivan 
and His Times. Kent, OH: The Kent State University Press, 
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Maori wars 

The Maori wars, also known as the New Zealand Land 
Wars, stretched from 1843 to 1872. These continued 
periods of conflict occurred because of the British colo¬ 
nization of New Zealand, a process that began in the 
late 18th century. In 1840 the British officially annexed 
New Zealand as a colony with the signing of the 
Waitangi Treaty, which formally allowed the British 
to colonize certain parts of the archipelago and pro¬ 
vided for the Maori to retain many of their territorial 
homelands. But the Waitangi Treaty held the British 
government to contradictory positions of protecting the 
Maori people while at the same time allowing Euro¬ 
pean immigrants to colonize parts of the islands. Since 
there was only so much land available within the archi¬ 
pelago, land and cultural clashes inevitably occurred 
between British settlers and the native Maori. 

After the Waitangi Treaty, there was a continued 
influx of British settlers, driven by the New Zealand 
Company, which promoted emigration from the British 
Isles to New Zealand. As the British settlers increasingly 
sought land, they began to try to purchase land from 
the Maori. This was a problem for the Maori, however, 
because there was not a concept of individual property 
ownership within their society. Property was held not 
by the individual, as in the British tradition, but by 
the group as a whole. Also, the Maori who signed the 
Waitangi Treaty provided for the use, not necessarily 
the sale, of land. Because the Maori did not individually 
own property there were a number of battles fought 
between different Maori groups when a small leader 
sold land to settlers. 

The Wairau Affray, otherwise known to the settlers 
as the Wairau Massacre, was the first bloody conflict 
in New Zealand. A neighboring Maori group killed 22 
settlers from Nelson, a city created by the New Zealand 
Company, when the colonizers tried to use a dubious 
treaty to expand into the neighboring Wairau Valley. 
This was soon followed by the Flagstaff War or Heke’s 
Rebellion, a war in Northern New Zealand where Hene 
Heke and other Maori leaders battled against the Brit¬ 
ish, who were aligned with Tamati Waka Nene’s Maori 
group. Eventually the British and the “loyalist” Maori 
broke the pa, an earthen fort, defense of the Maori in 
late 1846, but only after a long siege campaign employed 
by the new governor of New Zealand, Sir George Grey. 
Grey gave clemency to Heke and the losing Maori 
groups, thus ending the Flagstaff War. 

After a peaceful decade in the 1850s, the tension 
between the Maori and the settlers began to climax 
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Six Maori men, posing in traditional clothing, doing the haka dance (war dance). The Maori fought several wars against British colonists, 
most over issues of land ownership and the loss of traditional Maori lands to the British settlers. 


into battle again. By the late 1850s the British settler 
population was nearly equal in number to the Maori 
population. The growing British population, as well as 
memories of the attempted Wairau expansion by the 
colonizers, helped to propel the King Movement, a 
Maori movement that promoted political unity of the 
Maori and placed a special emphasis on the commu¬ 
nal ownership of land. In the Tarankai Province on the 
North Island, Te Atiawa tried to sell community Maori 
land directly to the British without gaining permission 
from group’s leader, Wiermu Kingi. Thomas Browne, 
the governor of New Zealand, decided to send troops 
onto the disputed land until the Maori and the settlers 
could litigate the land issue. Atiawa defended his land 
against the New Zealand militia; this proved to be the 
starting point of the First Tarankai War. After a year’s 
worth of fighting with no clear victor, the colonial New 
Zealand government and the Maori agreed to end the 
fighting in March 1861. 


But this truce did not end the fighting between the 
Maori and the settlers. British settlers in New Zea¬ 
land became angry with the King Movement, which 
prevented the sale of land on North Island. Governor 
George Grey argued that the colonial New Zealand¬ 
ers required the intervention of British troops from 
overseas on the premise that the Maori near Auck¬ 
land and other Northern Island cities were a military 
threat. In 1863 the Waikato War began with the 
invasion of Waikato. George Grey formally expelled 
the Maori off much of the land south of Auckland 
and sent General Duncan Cameron to fight against 
the Maori. 

The campaign, like the others before, involved 
fighting between the British troops and the Maori in 
their defensive pa. As the campaign continued against 
the Maori, the popular British press and the British 
Colonial Office, the governmental agency that handled 
colonial affairs, began to turn decidedly against the 
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offensive. While the invasion began under the pretense 
of protection of Auckland and other colonial settle¬ 
ments, it was soon portrayed as a greedy attempt to 
expand the boundaries of colonial New Zealand at the 
expense of the native Maori. The colonial government 
successfully achieved their mission: they annexed and 
controlled large parts of the Northern Island. 

Though the Waikato War was the major war of 
the Maori wars, there were three major conflicts in the 
following years in addition to a major legal blow to 
the Maori. The Tarankai War in the mid-1860s grew 
out of the Hau Hau Movement, a religious movement 
that became increasingly antisettler, as well as the dis¬ 
gust of losing many of their traditional lands. During 
this time the Maori also lost the advantage of group 
ownership of land with the passing of the Native 
Lands Acts in 1862 and 1865, which led to the cre¬ 
ation of the Maori Land Court that made land own¬ 
ership individual instead of community. Titokowaru’s 
War and Te Kooti’s War were the final wars between 
the colonial government and the British. At the end 
of the wars, the Maori were resigned to live under 
British law in smaller areas than they had previously 
lived in, especially in North Island. 

See also Australia: exploration and settlement; 
Australia: self-government to federation. 

Further reading: Belich, James. The New Zealand Wars and 
the Victorian Interpretation of Racial Conflict. Auckland: 
Penguin Books, 1986;- . The New Zealand Wars. Auck¬ 

land: Penguin Press, 1988; Sinclair, Keith. The Origins of the 
Maori Wars. Auckland: Auckland University Press, 1957. 
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Maria Theresa 

(1717-1780) empress of Austria 

The ruler of the Austrian Habsburg dominions, Maria 
Theresa was the only female ruler (1740-80) of the 
Habsburg dynasty in its 650-year history. She inherited 
the Austrian throne when her father, Charles VI, died 
in 1740 without male heirs to succeed him. A capable 
monarch, she was admired by friend and foe alike. 
Even her archenemy Frederick the Great of Prussia 
called her “a credit to her throne and her sex.” 

Maria Theresa’s reign was marred by three con¬ 
flicts, the War of Austrian Succession (1740-48), which 
began almost immediately upon her ascent to the 
throne; the Seven Years’ War (1756-64); and the War 


of the Bavarian Succession (1778-79). Her experience 
in prosecuting these wars prompted her to undertake a 
sweeping modernization of her armies. 

On the domestic scene, Maria restructured the tax 
system, started a universal school system that was sepa¬ 
rate from the church, and provided some relief to the 
beleaguered peasant class. A devout Catholic, she sup¬ 
pressed the Jesuits and was intolerant in her policies 
toward Jews. 

Maria Theresa was the mother of 16 children, the 
most famous of whom were Joseph II, Holy Roman 
Emperor from 1765 to 1790, and Marie-Antoinette, 
the queen of France who fell victim with her husband, 
Louis XVI, to the French Revolution. Maria The¬ 
resa died in Vienna on November 29, 1780. 

Further reading: Dickens, A. G., ed. The Courts of Europe: 
Politics, Patronage, and Royalty 1400-1800. London and 
New York: Thames and Hudson, 1977; Macartney, C. A. 
The Habsburg Empire, 1790-1918. New York: Macmillan, 
1969. 

market revolution in the 
United States 

Market revolution is a term many American historians 
use to describe the intensive growth in trade between 
the end of the War of 1812 and the beginning of the 
American Civil War. While no definitive or complete 
data are available for the whole range of the econo¬ 
my—exports alone increased sixfold between 1820 and 
1860—the number of American households involved in 
the market economy clearly rose dramatically in those 
years, and their dependence upon the marketplace for a 
wider range of goods also increased. 

The market revolution has been characterized as a 
shift from an economy in which most Americans orga¬ 
nized their economic activity around their household 
(household economy) to one in which they organized 
their economic activity around markets. In the house¬ 
hold economy the primary purpose of work is to pro¬ 
duce goods to be consumed by the household itself. 
Two goals, one immediate and one long-term, charac¬ 
terize the household economy. The first is to achieve a 
basic level of comfort for the household, a level gener¬ 
ally considerably above mere subsistence. The second 
goal is to accumulate sufficient property to establish the 
children in their own household economies. Surpluses 
are traded locally for other necessities and on national 
and international marketplaces for those small luxuries 
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that provided basic comfort and for the cash necessary 
to accumulate property. Such an economy is focused 
mainly on farmers, who made up the vast majority of 
independent householders in the early American repub¬ 
lic, but historians generally lump most artisan house¬ 
holds into the category of the household economy as 
well, because they were primarily involved in localized 
economies: Few artisans sold their wares beyond their 
local community. 

GOODS FOR SALE 

In the market economy, the primary aim of work is 
to produce goods for sale, generally on national and 
international markets, and to use the proceeds of those 
sales to purchase necessities and luxuries. Market 
economies are generally characterized by specializa¬ 
tion and large-scale production, and prices vary little 
from community to community; there are no localized 
economies. 

The market economy existed alongside the house¬ 
hold economy from the beginning of European settle¬ 
ment in North America. Indeed, the household econo¬ 
my requires an active market economy to meet its two 
goals of basic comfort and property for the children. 
From the early Virginia tobacco plantations forward, 
a small percentage of American colonists had looked 
to the international market to secure their economic 
well-being, but most Americans placed their trust in 
their own production and that of their neighbors. By 
the mid-18th century, Great Britain’s Industrial Rev¬ 
olution had begun to entice Americans with a new 
array of affordable luxuries. The boycotts of the 1760s 
and 1770s, the subsequent embargoes of war, followed 
by the celebration of American simplicity, all worked 
to limit American purchases of British manufactured 
goods. With the end of the War of 1812, however, 
two key developments—the transportation revolution 
and the cotton boom—would play a significant role in 
easing many Americans toward greater involvement in 
the market economy. 

The term transportation revolution is used to 
describe dramatic innovations in transportation meth¬ 
ods and increased public and private investment in 
transportation systems in this same period. Steamboats, 
canals, and eventually railroads would significantly 
reduce the costs of transportation, thus encouraging 
trade. For the household economy, a raft on a river was 
enough: moving surpluses into the marketplace was pri¬ 
marily a one-way venture, with money and small luxu¬ 
ries the only items needing to make the return trip. But 
the steamboat and subsequent innovations permitted a 


vast array of necessities and luxuries to be brought into 
the interior of the nation. 

Most notable among these goods were cotton tex¬ 
tiles. The cotton boom that occurred in the wake of 
the development of the cotton gin also played a key 
role in the market revolution. The spread of short- 
staple cotton production throughout the South drew 
some southerners directly into market production, 
and cotton itself became the economy’s most impor¬ 
tant commodity, creating market economy jobs in 
shipping, finance, and manufacturing. Moreover, 
cheap and durable cotton textiles, both imported and 
domestic, had vast appeal in the marketplace, drawing 
large numbers of Americans, especially in the North, 
more clearly into dependence on distant markets for 
necessities. 

COTTON TEXTILES 

The production of cotton textiles was the first major ele¬ 
ment in the Industrial Revolution in the United States. 
High labor costs forced American manufacturers to 
depend on machinery, leading to a first-rate machine 
tool industry, which by late in the market revolution 
was able to supply Americans with an increasing array 
of luxuries, now priced as consumer goods. Americans’ 
notions of what basic comfort entailed grew to include 
a larger and larger basket of consumer goods. Farm¬ 
ers in the northeast began to concentrate on produc¬ 
ing perishable farm items for growing urban centers 
to provide cash to buy both necessities and luxuries, 
while midwestern farmers depended on the fertility of 
their soil to provide dependable surpluses whose sale 
would provide luxuries. 

Many farm women in the north would seek income, 
often through butter and eggs, so they could purchase 
cotton cloth rather than manufacture textiles themselves. 
All were brought into the market economy, together 
with growing numbers of men employed in the emerg¬ 
ing white-collar jobs of the market economy and with 
the men and women, often immigrants, who worked 
in the new manufacturing concerns. Rural southerners 
were less likely to make the transition, though clearly 
most slaveholders were by definition involved in the 
market economy. 

While the full transition to a market economy 
would not be complete until the household economy 
was dealt twin blows by the Great Depression and the 
New Deal, the period of the most dramatic change 
occurred between 1815 and 1860. 

See also American Revolution (1775-83); railroads 
in North America. 
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Marshall, John 

(1755-1835) U.S. Supreme Court justice 

John Marshall, one of the most influential members 
of the Supreme Court in its earliest years, was born in 
Germantown, Virginia, in 1755 to Thomas and Mary 
Isham Keith Marshall. At 18 Marshall began study¬ 
ing law, but temporarily abandoned it when his state 
joined the rebellion against Great Britain. After enlist¬ 
ing he saw action in numerous battles, but returned to 
the study of law when his term of enlistment ended in 
1780, and he entered private practice the next year. 

Marshall’s political career was filled with nomina¬ 
tions and resignations, as he repeatedly tried to reject 
appointments or resign to return to his legal practice. 
He was elected to the Virginia House of Delegates in 
1782, but resigned in 1784. In 1788, he was part of the 
Virginia convention that was debating ratification of 
the U.S. Constitution, where he argued strenuously for 
acceptance on the basis that the states needed a stronger 
national government to survive. After the convention, 
he returned to his legal practice. 

In 1795 President George Washington tried to 
convince Marshall to become attorney general and 
the next year ambassador to France, but Marshall 
declined both times. President John Adams was able 
to convince Marshall to serve as one of the ambassa¬ 
dors to France in 1797 where he became embroiled in 
what was later called the XYZ affair. However, Adams 
was unable to secure Marshall’s agreement to accept the 
position of associate justice on the Supreme Court 
in 1798. Patrick Henry convinced Marshall to run 
for a federal office, and he was elected to the House 
of Representatives in 1799. The next year President 
Adams wanted to nominate Marshall as secretary of 
war, but Marshall had little interest; when Adams 
later asked him to serve as secretary of state, how¬ 
ever, Marshall accepted. 

When Adams lost his bid for reelection to the 
presidency in 1800, he sought ways to ensure that a 
strong Federalist presence would remain, especially in 
the judiciary. With this in mind, he nominated Mar¬ 


shall as chief justice of the Supreme Court on January 
20, 1801. Marshall continued serving as secretary of 
state and oversaw other of Adams’s midnight appoint¬ 
ments that so enraged Jefferson and his Republicans. 
It was these appointments that brought the first major 
case before Marshall during his tenure on the Supreme 
Court. 

In 1803 Marbury v. Madison gave Marshall his first 
opportunity to flex his judicial muscles. The case cen¬ 
tered on the appointment of certain judges and other 
positions by President Adams, approved by Congress, 
signed and sealed by the president, but left undelivered. 
The conflict became whether or not the appointments 
were official. Marbury claimed that since his appoint¬ 
ment as justice of the peace in the District of Columbia 
had been made, it was a valid appointment whether 
or not it had been delivered to him officially. Incom¬ 
ing president Thomas Jefferson, however, believed 
that since such appointments only became official upon 
delivery, those that had remained undelivered were 
void. Thus, attempting to block as many of these last- 
minute appointments as he could, he instructed new 
secretary of state James Madison to leave the appoint¬ 
ments undelivered. It was in this case that Marshall first 
elaborated the idea of judicial review. 

In the Court’s decision, Marshall argued that 
Marbury was legally deserving of his appointment but 
the remedy was based on the Judiciary Act of 1789, 
which the Court had declared unconstitutional. Tech¬ 
nically Marbury won the case, but the Court had no 
constitutional power yet to enforce this decision by 
coercing Madison to comply. While the idea of judi¬ 
cial review would be used sparingly in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, it would become crucial to the legal battles of 
the 20th century. 

Marshall found himself embroiled in politics once 
more in 1807 during Aaron Burr’s trial for treason. 
Marshall served as the judge for the trial, and, inter¬ 
preting the Constitution’s definition of treason very nar¬ 
rowly, limited the trial in such a way that the jury found 
Burr innocent. The public was furious, but Marshall 
had once again shown the independence and potential 
power of the judiciary. 

Other important issues decided during Marshall’s 
tenure included the sanctity of property rights, even 
if they conflicted with a state’s actions (Fletcher 
v. Feck, 1810); that state governments could not 
attempt to control federal institutions through taxa¬ 
tion ( McCulloch v. Maryland, 1819); and the power 
of Congress to control interstate commerce and trade 
(Gibbons v. Ogden, 1825). Each case stressed the 
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primacy of the national judiciary to decide federal 
issues. Marshall’s Court was also heavily involved in 
Indian removal. 

Marshall’s extended years of service on the 
Supreme Court played an important role in the suc¬ 
cess of the fledgling United States by providing it with 
a more powerful and adaptive national government 
than was possible under the Articles of Confederation. 
His close working relationship with the other justices 
inspired goodwill and respect, even among the justices 
who chose to dissent from his majority decisions. Even 
more important, his opinions became valuable tools 
for the later judicial activity of the Supreme Court. 
Marshall served on the Court until his death on July 
6, 1835. 

See also American Revolution (1775-83); Native 
American policies in the United States and Canada. 

Further reading: Newmyer, R. Kent. John Marshall and the 
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ana State University Press, 2001; Smith, Jean Edward. John 
Marshall: Definer of a Nation. New York: H. Holt & Co., 
1996; Swinder, William F. The Constitution and Chief Jus¬ 
tice Marshall. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1978. 
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Marti, Jose 

(1853-1895) Cuban patriot 

Brilliant and indefatigable scholar, poet, journalist, 
activist, organizer, and patriot, often called the “Apos¬ 
tle of Cuban Liberty,” Jose Marti is widely recognized 
among Cubans as the most admired figure in their 
nation’s history and is commonly ranked among the 
most important Latin American heroes of the modern 
era. Marti’s signal contribution was to forge a coher¬ 
ent nationalist, anti-imperialist ideology of Cuba Libre 
(Lree Cuba), which forcefully rejected annexation to 
the United States, demanded independence, and tran¬ 
scended the island’s historic divisions of social race 
and class to provide Cubans from all walks of life with 
a compelling and inclusive vision of national dignity, 
social justice, and political equality, regardless of race, 
class, or sex. 

This achievement was all the more remarkable in 
light of the explicitly racist ideologies across the Atlan¬ 
tic World in the late 19th century. Swimming against a 
powerful tide and despite crushing hardships in his per¬ 
sonal life that included imprisonment, illness, and many 


years’ exile, Marti crafted a profoundly optimistic and 
progressive nationalist discourse that found very recep¬ 
tive ears among his compatriots and that in the decades 
after his martyrdom continued to find deep resonance 
in Cuba, across the Americas, and beyond. 

EXILE 

Born in Havana, Cuba, on January 28,1853, to Spanish 
parents (his father a soldier from Valencia, his mother 
from Tenerife in the Canary Islands), Jose Julian Marti 
y Perez was the eldest brother of seven younger sis¬ 
ters. His teacher, Rafael Maria Mendive, a romantic 
poet and advocate of Cuban independence, exercised a 
strong influence on his formative years. 

In January 1869 a few months after the outbreak 
of the Ten Years’ War in Cuba, the 16-year-old Marti 
founded his first newspaper, Patria Libre (Lree Home¬ 
land), to advocate for independence. Sentenced to 
six years’ hard labor on trumped-up charges, he was 
imprisoned for two years before being exiled to Spain 
on the condition he not return to Cuba. 

In Madrid he studied law, wrote prolifically, and 
integrated into the lively intellectual atmosphere of 
the city and university. Earning his law degree from 
the University of Saragossa in 1874, the next year he 
traveled via Paris to Mexico, where he lived for sev¬ 
eral years. After a brief clandestine return to Cuba in 
1877, he moved to Guatemala; soon after, in Mexico, 
he married Carmen Zayas Bazan, daughter of a rich 
Cuban sugar planter. 

Returning to Cuba under a general amnesty in 1878, 
he joined a conspiracy against the government, only to 
be exiled to Spain again. Leaving his wife behind, he 
traveled from Madrid to Paris before heading to New 
York City, where, aside from a few brief stints in Cen¬ 
tral America and Venezuela, he lived for the next 14 
years until 1895. 

By this time, he had earned a wide reputation 
as a gifted writer, profound thinker, and the leading 
voice for Cuban independence. Through most of the 
1880s, he worked mainly as a journalist based in New 
York, introducing to his Latin American audience the 
culture and history of their powerful northern neigh¬ 
bor, while also working with Cuban immigrants and 
exiles to organize the Cuban community in the United 
States. He became deeply ambivalent toward his host 
country, which he admired for its freedoms and vital¬ 
ity, denounced for its racial and class injustices, but 
mostly feared for its power and covetousness toward 
Cuba. “To change masters,” he repeatedly warned, “is 
not to be free.” 
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In 1890 he founded La Liga de Instruction (Instruc¬ 
tional League) in New York as a kind of educational col¬ 
lective for Cuban exiles in preparation for the impending 
struggle. In 1891 he served as consul of Argentina and 
Paraguay in New York and as Uruguay’s representative 
to the first Inter-American money conference in Wash¬ 
ington, testament to his growing hemispheric stature. 
Meanwhile he intensified his organizing efforts among 
Cuban expatriate communities in New York, Tampa, 
Florida, and elsewhere. 

In 1892 Marti founded the Cuban Revolutionary 
Party (PRC), the leading organizational force in the 
Cuban War of Independence that began in early 
1895. Secretly landing with a small force in eastern 
Cuba in April 1895, he was killed on May 19, at age 
42, in a skirmish with Spanish forces a few kilometers 
east of Bayamo in Oriente province. His martyrdom 
soon became a rallying cry for revolutionary forces. Six 
decades later, Fidel Castro would don the hero’s mantle 
to legitimate his struggle against the U.S.-supported 
Batista regime. 

By this time, Marti’s face and figure had became 
a ubiquitous symbol of Cubans’ struggle for social 
justice and freedom from foreign domination, as he 
remains today. 

Further reading. Marti, Jose. Obras Completas, 27 Vols. 
Havana: Editorial Nactional de Cuba, 1963-66; Montero, 
Oscar. Jose Marti: An Introduction. New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2004; Thomas, Hugh. Cuba: The Pursuit of 
Freedom. New York: Harper & Row, 1971. 
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Marxism, Karl Marx (1818-1883), 
and Friedrich Engels (1820-1895) 

Karl Marx first met Friedrich Engels in 1842 in the 
office of a leftist Cologne newspaper, Rheiniscbe Zeitung. 
They were both students, analysts, and critics of their 
respective environments, Marx in Cologne and Paris 
and Engels in various parts of England. In 1844 they 
met again in Paris; this meeting evolved into a lifelong 
collaboration, resulting in some of Europe’s, perhaps 
the world’s, most profoundly influential political phi¬ 
losophy. The ideology contained within their collective 
writings is called Marxism; it was and is a revolution¬ 
ary way of thinking that nuanced the already prevalent 
ideas of socialism and communism. Marxist thought 
intensely influenced the socialist movements in several 


parts of Europe in the 19th and 20th centuries; these 
ideas were to spread to almost all other parts of the 
world. The most renowned pamphlet of this move¬ 
ment is the 1848 Communist Manifesto (Manifest der 
Kommunistiscben Partei). Marxist thought is explained 
at length in the substantial three-volume book called 
Capital (Das Kapital)-, it was Marx’s lifetime of work, 
which was completed and published after his death by 
Engels. 

Marx was born in 1818 in the Prussian town of 
Trier (now in Germany). Heinrich Marx, his father, 
was a lawyer, a progressive thinker, and an advocate for 
constitutional reform; his mother, Henrietta Pressburg, 
was from Holland. They were Jewish, but when his 
father converted to Christianity, six-year-old Karl was 
also baptized. However, his earliest experiences were of 
being Jewish, which introduced him to discrimination 
on the basis of religion. After completing high school 
in 1835, Karl entered the University of Bonn, where he 
studied the humanities. As a student, he was active in 
the rebellious student culture that prevailed. When he 
shifted to the University of Berlin in 1836, his thinking 
was honed, as he was introduced to Hegelian philoso¬ 
phy as Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel’s thought was 
held in high regard in Berlin. 

Marx became politically active in student groups, 
the Young Hegelians and the Doctors Club, sacrific¬ 
ing serious study to activism; interestingly, he could 
not quite appreciate Hegel’s singular attention to the 
world of ideas. In 1841 he received his degree from 
the University of Jena, where academic rigors were 
less demanding; there, informed by Hegelian analyti¬ 
cal method, he completed his dissertation, titled The 
Difference Between the Democritean and Epicurean 
Philosophies of Nature. 

Marx returned to the University of Bonn hoping 
to find a job; instead he decided to become a writer 
and then editor in an opposition journal in Cologne, 
the aforementioned Rheiniscbe Zeitung. In his writ¬ 
ings from 1841 onward, there is another resonating 
influence. It was the Feuerbachian “transformational 
criticism” of Hegel in The Essence of Christianity, in 
effect, Ludwig Feuerbach turned Hegelian thought on 
its head, grounding human reality in social and mate¬ 
rial realities. Deeply affected by Feuerbach, Marx now 
formulated his comprehension of history as a process 
of self-development of the human species; humans were 
basically producers and material production was the 
foremost form of human activity. From this idea he was 
to extrapolate the more sophisticated ideological theo¬ 
ries, not the least of which was that religion was “the 
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opiate of the masses.” During his time with Rbeinische 
Zeitung he wrote on the material realities of the invis¬ 
ible poor and the underclass and on communism. To 
understand and critique their conditions of existence, 
he found his development of Feuerbach’s ideas to be 
much more useful than Hegelian ideas. 

With the Prussian government’s repressive policies 
against Rbeinische Zeitung , Marx and his new bride, 
Jenny von Westphalen, moved to Paris in 1843. Paris 
was the hotbed of oppositional thinking, extreme forms 
of communism, and revolutionary socialist thought. 
Marx was to be entirely radicalized when his world 
intersected with that of the revolutionaries and French 
and German working classes. Marx began to study 
the history of the French Revolution; he further fed 
his intellectual curiosity with the classics on political 
economy. In 1844 he met Engels for the second time; so 
started an intellectual and personal collaboration which 
contributed an impressive corpus of valuable writings 
to the world. 

Engels was born in 1820 at Barmen; he graduated 
from Elberfeld high school in 1837. He came from a 
liberal, affluent, Protestant family; his father was a mill- 
owner in Barmen and in Manchester, England. Despite 
his leftist leanings, he could count on financial support 
from his family. Historians think that it was his relation¬ 
ship with his mother that allowed for the Janus-like 
existence of Engels—on the one hand he was a part 
of the industrial owner class and on the other a severe 
critic of it. He was sent to Bremen for business training 
in 1838 where he worked as an unsalaried clerk for an 
export business. But Engels was more interested in writ¬ 
ing; his journalism was influenced by the ideology of 
the Young Hegelians who questioned all. Engels’s rebel¬ 
liousness found its first expression in defying religion 
and second in his incisive, clear, and razor-sharp radi¬ 
calized writings. During this time, his nom de plume 
was Friedrich Oswald. 

From 1841-42, Engels served in the Household 
Artillery of the Prussian Army and attended lectures at 
the University of Berlin while simultaneously remain¬ 
ing active with the Young Hegelians. On his way to 
England in 1842, he met Marx in Cologne and then 
proceeded for his business training in the firm of Ermen 
and Engels in Manchester. He had occasion to closely 
observe and study the life of the English working class; 
he also joined the Chartist movement and continued 
with his leftist writings. In 1844 Engels contributed 
two of his writings to the Deutsch-Franzosiscbe Jah- 
rbiicher, a journal that Marx had founded with Arnold 
Ruge. In these articles, he enunciated his earliest 
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notions of private property as the source of material 
and social inequalities; it was his study of the English 
working class which had led to his first enunciations 
of scientific socialism. When Marx and Engels met in 
Paris, following their correspondence on these articles, 
their collaboration began. 

Marx had to move to Brussels in 1845 after he was 
made to give up his Prussian citizenship; Engels fol¬ 
lowed him. Their first writing, The German Ideology, 
was written there. It was followed by several pieces, the 
most influential of which was the Communist Manifesto 
in 1848. Both participated in the Revolutions of 1848- 
1849 in Prussia; eventually moving to live in London in 
the fall of 1849. Marx resumed his studies at the British 
Museum in London, while Engels lived in Manchester, 
working for his father’s firm for the next 20 years; his 
salary supported his and Marx’s activities. Engels lived 
with Mary Burns, an Irish working class girl, until her 
death in 1863. He was opposed to the institution of 
marriage, and the two lived as partners. Marx became 
a regular contributor to the New York Daily Tribune 
from 1850-61; some historians believe that it was in 
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fact Engels who wrote the articles for publication under 
Marx’s name. In 1867 the first volume of Capital was 
published while the other two volumes, which were 
ready, still needed some editorial work. Engels moved to 
live in London in 1870 and continued to publish books 
in his own right, notably, Anti-Diibring in 1878. After 
Marx’s death in 1883, Engels published on his own but 
he also completed the editing on the second volume of 
Capital in 1885 and the third volume in 1894. Engels 
died in August 1895. Despite the passing of both these 
thinkers and philosophers in late 19th century, their 
ideas, writings, and ideology continued to influence 
many in the following century. 

RADICALLY NEGATE 

Marxism cannot simply be called a philosophy because 
at its very base it is a critique or a criticism (Kritik); to 
comprehend the mentality of Marx and Engels one has 
to use the lens of Kritik. For Marx, it was the way to 
radically negate the existing social reality, or in his own 
words, “a ruthless criticism of everything existing.” 
Marxist thought moves to a second step by then trans¬ 
forming what has been criticized. Marx and Engels’s 
writings take concepts from the exclusive realm of ideas 
and connect them to the social and material reality 
around them. For instance, the concepts of alienation, 
knowledge, and nature connect with the historical, 
political, and economic realities so that they all exist in 
a vigorous relationship with one another. 

Marx’s basic premise was the primary human 
capacity to be a producer and his concern with the 
material conditions under which humans produced. In 
his words, “The mode of production in material life 
determines the general character of the social, political, 
and intellectual processes of life. It is not the conscious¬ 
ness of men which determines their existence; it is on 
the contrary their social existence which determines 
their consciousness.” This idea, known by the moni¬ 
ker of historical materialism, is the basis of all Marx¬ 
ist thought. Infused within all his writings, the idea of 
historical materialism demonstrated that every society 
is founded by the connections established between the 
“material forces of production” and the relationship 
between these forces—this is the economic basis. On 
this structure then is built the superstructure of poli¬ 
tics and legalities which correspond to the nature of 
the economic substructure. It is through ideology that 
humans become conscious of the disjuncture between 
the sub- and super-structures which when critiqued 
reveal their lack of correspondence; it is then that con¬ 
flict can arise. 


Marxist texts enunciate the methods in which those 
who have the wealth ( Kapital ) also control the ways 
for creating more wealth; they are called the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. Conversely, those who have neither wealth nor the 
means to make it are in the employ of the bourgeoisie 
in their factories; those whose labor is a commodity are 
called the Proletariat. In Marx’s time, this term referred 
specifically to the industrial working class. The prole¬ 
tariat and the underclasses are likely to move steadily 
toward pauperization; they are dependent either on 
wage labor or on the capitalist’s largesse, both of which 
are decided by the bourgeoisie. This relationship then 
leaves all in a constant state of class struggle, which 
is not necessarily an overt struggle. The relationship 
between the classes is always tenuous and can rip apart 
societies and economies very quickly. Marxist thought 
offers alternative systems of production to the capitalist 
one because, according to him “Capitalist production 
develops the technique and the combination of the pro¬ 
cess of social production only by exhausting at the same 
time the two sources from which all wealth springs: the 
earth and the worker. ” 

OPPOSITIONAL RELATIONSHIP 

In the capitalist system, the bourgeoisie and the pro¬ 
letariat exist in an oppositional relationship. It is in 
the Communist Manifesto that this relationship and 
its consequences are most clearly enunciated. Since 
capitalism commodifies all material reality, there will 
come a time when human consciousness will chal¬ 
lenge bourgeois ownership, most likely through a vio¬ 
lent revolution led by the proletariat. The details of 
the types and consequences of class revolution were 
unfinished in the third volume of Capital. However, 
classical Marxism does offer freedom from alienated 
wage labor when the proletariat leads a revolution by 
which it repossesses its productive powers. Once the 
repossessed forms of material production are changed, 
then humans will once again produce in freedom, 
leading to self-realization and self-actualization on 
the scale of all humanity. This new form of produc¬ 
tion was not the fundamental nature of socialism or 
communism, but only its precondition. Neither Marx 
nor Engels offered any particular name for this mode 
of production, other than to mention in several plac¬ 
es that it was to be a “free activity of human beings 
producing in cooperative association,” as stated by 
scholar Robert Tucker. 

Marx wrote with an acerbic pen, with a tone that 
was intellectually powerful, indignant, and angry. 
His writings were not easily accessible. In fact, it was 
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Engels’s clear, concise, free-flowing prose the made the 
powerful message in Marx’s works popular; his com¬ 
plementary treatises on Marx’s writings explained their 
intense concepts. Some scholars believe that without 
Engels, Marxism would not have been what it became. 
Marx and Engels contributed through their Kritik and 
theorizing a massive body of political thought whose 
significance continues unabated. 

See also Smith, Adam; socialism. 
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Mazzini, Giuseppe 

(1805-1872) Italian revolutionary 

Giuseppe Mazzini, born in Genoa on June 22, 1805, 
was the intellectual source behind the Risorgimento, 
or resurgence. The son of a doctor, he completed his 
legal education in 1827 at the University of Genoa and 
became a practicing lawyer. He was a romantic revo¬ 
lutionary and an avid reader of drama and history. His 
writing was not just intended for the elite but for the 
masses. As a lawyer, he had tried cases for the disadvan¬ 
taged. The annexation of his native republic of Genoa 
into the kingdom of Sardinia-Piedmont in 1815 dis¬ 
mayed him, and Mazzini had a burning desire to make 
Italy an integrated republic. An avowed antimonarchist, 
he favored a republican tradition. The task of unifying 
Italy divided into the kingdoms of Piedmont-Sardinia, 
the Two Sicilies, Lombardy-Venice, the Papal States, 
and smaller grand duchies was unappealing. 

Mazzini joined the revolutionary carbonari (liter¬ 
ally coal burners), whose members signed their oaths 
to rebel with blood. The bulk of carbonari members 
were drawn from the middle class and were responsi¬ 
ble for insurrections in the 1820s in Naples, Sicily, and 
Piedmont. Mazzini was declared an outlaw and impris¬ 
oned at Savona in 1830. After his release, he appealed 
to King Charles Albert of Piedmont-Sardinia to liber¬ 
ate the Italian states from Austrian rule. In 1831 he 
went to Marseille, France, as an exile and gathered fel¬ 
low Italian emigrants. There he began organizing the 


movement to unify Italy from abroad, and he spent 
most of his years as an exile. Mazzini established a 
political society, La Giovine Italia (Young Italy), based 
on the ethical principle of a strong faith in God and 
commitment to progress, sacrifice, and duty. Branches 
of Young Italy sprang up in various Italian cities and 
by 1833 its membership reached 60,000. Only people 
under the age of 40 were eligible. In 1834 he set up 
a revolutionary organization called Young Europe to 
unite movements like Young Poland, Young Germany, 
and Young Italy. 

Mazzini believed that a mass movement could drive 
foreigners from Italy, and an Italian republic could 
be established based on the principles of democracy, 
equality, and social reforms. He combined his political 
philosophy with action in hopes of making his dream 
of Italian unification a reality. In 1832 Mazzini made 
an attempt to foment a rebellion in the Sardinian army. 
He was sentenced to capital punishment in absentia. 
He was expelled from France and from his new home 
in Switzerland. He organized another insurrection 
against the government of Sardinia in 1834, which also 
failed. His Young Europe movement made him a cult 
figure and prophet of nationalism throughout Europe. 
In 1837 he moved to London, where he lived for many 
years. He published a newspaper, Apostlesbip of the 
People. Attempts were made to revive the Giovine Ita¬ 
lia, which was languishing due to series of abortive 
attempts at rebellion. In his writings, Mazzini talked of 
a national consciousness of Italy. 

The mantra of the February Revolution that swept 
Europe was nationalism. It prompted Mazzini to make 
another attempt at the political unification of Italy. For 
him, the revolutions of 1848 fulfilled a mission for 
humanity. He came back to Italy after the Austrians 
were ousted from Lombardy. The impact of the revo¬ 
lution was felt all through Italy. The people of Milan 
welcomed Mazzini, who served for awhile with another 
Italian revolutionary, General Giuseppe Garibaldi. 
The adherents of Giovine Italia in Rome rebelled in 
November 1848 and drove out Pope Pius IX, who fled 
to the Neapolitan area. The democratic Roman Repub¬ 
lic was put into place, with Mazzini at the helm, instead 
of the Papal States. It was the crowning glory of his 
career. 

Elected as a triumvir of the republic, Mazzini carried 
out his social reforms with efficiency and an authoritar¬ 
ian streak. On July 1,1849, the popularly elected Assem¬ 
bly passed the constitution of the Roman Republic. But 
Mazzini’s dream was short-lived as French troops, who 
responded to the appeal of the pope, besieged the new 
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republic. Mazzini surrendered on July 3. Italy almost 
returned to its pre-Revolutionary status, divided into 
sovereign principalities, and a disillusioned Mazzini 
returned to London. He disliked the “narrow spirit of 
nationalism,” and deplored the usurping of leadership 
by the politicians of Italy and Germany afterward. 

The revolutionary phase of Italian unification was 
over and the kingdom of Piedmont-Sardinia took lead¬ 
ership in proclaiming the Kingdom of Italy in 1861. 
The amateur revolutionaries failed, and the path was 
cleared for professional politicians to take leadership of 
Italy’s unification, much to Mazzini’s dismay. He con¬ 
tinued to strive for democracy and an agenda of social 
reforms. Mazzini was arrested in 1870 and lived in Pisa 
for two years under a pseudonym. He died of pleurisy 
on March 10, 1872. 

Mazzini remains a respected figure in Italy, whose 
ideals were active into the 1990s under the banner of 
the republican party. Mazzini’s philosophy influenced 
not only nationalists in Italy, but nationalists abroad 
as well. Mohandas Karmachand Gandhi, an important 
figure in the Indian freedom movement, for example, 
was influenced by Mazzini and worked for both politi¬ 
cal and social emancipation in his struggle against Brit¬ 
ish colonial rule. 

See also Cavour, Camillo Benso di; Italian nation¬ 
alism/unification. 
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Meiji Restoration, Constitution, and 
the Meiji era 

In December 1867 the 15th and last shogun (mili¬ 
tary leader) of the Tokugawa dynasty ( 1603 - 1867 ), 
Yoshinobu, surrendered his power to Emperor Meiji, 
which means “enlightened government.” The event is 
called the Meiji Restoration. 


In 1868 Meiji took a charter oath that would create 
a modernized state when several important feudal lords 
(daimyo) surrendered their lands to the emperor. The 
process was completed in 1871 when all feudal hold¬ 
ings were confiscated from their traditional landown¬ 
ers, and Japan was divided into prefectures, still the 
main organizational departments of Japan today. 

When Meiji became emperor, he inherited a state 
that had been severely handicapped in its develop¬ 
ment by the Tokugawa Shogunate, which closed Japan 
to foreign influence. Emperor Meiji and his support¬ 
ers had to move swiftly to modernize his empire and, 
above all, its armed forces. The treaty of 1858, which 
was negotiated with the United States’s first envoy to 
Japan, Townsend Harris, included a clause: “The Japa¬ 
nese Government may purchase or construct in the 
United States ships-of-war, steamers, merchant ships, 
whale ships, cannon, munitions of war, and arms of all 
kinds, and any other things it may require. It shall have 
the right to engage in the United States scientific, naval 
and military men, artisans of all kind, and mariners to 
enter into its service.” 

In his search for military and naval modernization, 
Meiji looked also toward western Europe. A delega¬ 
tion was sent to study the armed forces of Europe and 
initially felt that the French represented the best model 
for Japan’s army and that Britain would furnish the 
naval model since the British navy had reigned supreme 
since Admiral Horatio Nelson’s defeat of Napoleon 
I’s fleet at the Battle of Trafalgar in 1805. The Meiji 
government thus went to Britain to purchase Japan’s 
warships. May of the early Imperial Japanese battle¬ 
ships came from British shipyards. Japan’s army, how¬ 
ever, shifted to the German model when the French 
army was decisively defeated by Prussian forces in the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1870. 

In 1873 Emperor Meiji introduced universal con¬ 
scription to the armed forces, to bring Japan in line 
with German and other European practices. This 
ended the centuries-long samurai monopoly of armed 
military service. Such drastic changes, however, 
resulted in discontent. In 1877 some early support¬ 
ers launched the Satsuma Rebellion, which failed 
in the face of the discipline and modern weaponry of 
the new army. 

Meiji pursued reforms throughout the government. 
In 1885 Meiji adopted a cabinet system loosely based 
on the cabinets under the U.S. president and the Brit¬ 
ish prime minister. In 1889 a constitution was promul¬ 
gated for Japan with a bicameral legislature. The upper 
house, or House of Peers, resembed the British House of 
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Lords, while the lower house, or Diet, would be elected 
by adult males who paid a certain sum in taxes. 

In order to create the modernized state Meiji and 
his advisers realized that a comprehensive system of 
education was essential. In 1871 a ministry of educa¬ 
tion was created to carry out a far-reaching system of 
educational reforms. It created universal education for 
both boys and girls and modern universities and voca¬ 
tional colleges. 

Industrialization was a primary goal of the Meiji 
government because it was the way that Japan could 
quickly take its place among the Great Powers. The gov¬ 
ernment undertook major infrastructural building and 
also encouraged modernizing traditional industries. The 
textile industry was a prime example. It benefited from 
having a considerable labor pool available for industry. 
Many of the textile millworkers were girls from peas¬ 
ant families who could find no work for them on their 
agricultural lands. Japanese economic development fol¬ 
lowed that of other industrializing countries. As manu¬ 
factured goods became a larger part of the economy of 
the country, the share of agriculture declined, reflect¬ 
ing the draw which the burgeoning factories had upon 
Japan’s laboring population. 

While the first 20 years of Emperor Meiji’s reign 
were devoted to development at home, the last 20 years 
were involved with foreign adventurism. In 1894-95, 
Japan joined the ranks of those countries seeking to 
benefit from the weakness of neighboring China. One 
result of victory in the Sino-Japanese War was its 
annexation of the island of Taiwan (Formosa). It also 
contributed forces to the multinational army that res¬ 
cued foreigners trapped in Beijing (Peking) during the 
Boxer Rebellion. 

In 1902 Japan and Great Britain formed an alliance 
(Anglo-Japanese Alliance) to counter the threat posed 
by Russia toward British India and the Far East, espe¬ 
cially Japanese interests in Korea. In February 1904 
Japan attacked and inflicted a series of stunning defeats 
on the Russian army and navy in the Russo-Japanese 
War. A peace treaty was mediated by U.S. president 
Theodore Roosevelt at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
in September 1905 whereby Russia conceded to Japan’s 
domination of Korea. In 1910 Japan annexed Korea 
and would rule it until 1945. 

See also Anglo-Chinese Opium Wars; Qing (Ch’ing) 

DYNASTY IN DECLINE; SATSUMA REBELLION (1877); TOKUGA- 
wa Shogunate, late. 
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Metternich, Prince Clemens von 

(1773-1859) European diplomat and peace broker 

Prince Clemens Lothar Wenzel von Metternich was 
the son of the Austrian envoy to the Rhenish cleri¬ 
cal courts (later envoy to the Netherlands). A man of 
charm and presence, Metternich gained influence by 
marrying Maria Eleanora Kunitz, the granddaughter 
of the minister of Maria Theresa. Having received edu¬ 
cational credentials via a degree in philosophy from 
the University of Strasbourg and a degree in law and 
diplomacy from the University of Mainz, and after 
traveling to England, he began his official career. He 
entered diplomatic service in 1797 as the representa¬ 
tive of Westphalian courts at a congress of German 
states. In 1801 he became ambassador to Saxony for 
Austria. 

Metternich’s obsequious manner and shrewd pow¬ 
ers of observation helped advance his career. In Novem¬ 
ber 1803 he was named to the major court of Berlin 
for Austria. He then became Austria’s ambassador to 
Russia for a year and finally ambassador to France in 
1806. In that post, he ingratiated himself with the ris¬ 
ing statesman Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand and 
Napoleon I’s sister Caroline. When war broke out 
between France and Austria in 1809, he was held as a 
hostage for two months. In October 1809 the treaty of 
Schonbrunn greatly reduced Austria in size and brought 
it to its lowest point in history. At this point, Metter¬ 
nich, who had become minister of state in August, was 
appointed both foreign minister and minister of the 
imperial house. He was appointed partly because of his 
knowledge of Napoleon and partly because of his abil¬ 
ity. From that point forward, Metternich was to domi¬ 
nate Austria (and often Europe) for nearly 40 years. 

From this time onward, his emphasis was on main¬ 
taining a balance of power to preserve Austria. To gain 
time for Austria to recover and prevent a possible rap¬ 
prochement between Napoleonic France and the Czar 
that might crush Austria, he acceded to Napoleon’s 
request to arrange for the hand of Marie Fouise. Marie 
Fouise was the daughter of Austria’s Francis II (who 
was also Holy Roman Emperor Francis I). In the subse¬ 
quent Franco-Russian hostility, Metternich negotiated 
with both sides until it became apparent that Napo- 
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leon was on the defensive. He was then able to gain the 
maximum advantage for Austria as Russia and Prussia 
were becoming more anxious for Austrian troops as 
the decisive engagement at the battles of Leipzig and 
Dresden drew near. 

After these coalition victories against Napoleon, 
Metternich hosted the powers of Europe as they 
arrived in Vienna to draw up settlements, many of 
which would last for a century. His main goal at this 
congress and thereafter were balance of power, legiti¬ 
macy, and compensation. At the Congress of Vienna 
he led the effort to prevent Russia from becoming too 
powerful. The Russians wanted all of Poland, which 
would threaten Europe as the Czar had already taken 
Finland, most of the Caucasus, and Bessarabia dur¬ 
ing the Napoleonic War. Prussia, in turn, who would 
give up her share of Poland, wanted all of Saxony, a 
densely populated industrialized state in Central Ger¬ 
many. This would make Prussia too powerful in Ger¬ 
many. Supported by the British and the French who 
were anxious to be readmitted to the club of Europe, 
Metternich managed to limit Russian gains in Poland 
and keep half of Saxony free. 

The period 1815-48 was the age of Metternich, 
who dominated European diplomacy. The bases for 
this dominance were the arrangements made at the 
Congress. Under legitimacy, monarchs were restored in 
much of Europe, although much of the feudal system 
west of Austria was abolished. Monarchs were restored 
in Italy, Germany, Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands. 
States that lost territory were compensated. Thus Swe¬ 
den, which had lost Finland to Russia, received Nor¬ 
way, and Holland, which had lost colonial territories 
to Britain, received Belgium from Austria to form the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

After 1815 the council of Europe was formed to 
make sure that the leading powers of Europe (Britain, 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, and, in 1818, France) would 
act in unison to maintain order, peace, and stability, 
thereby avoiding conflict among themselves. This sys¬ 
tem, although threatened by the revolutions of 1830 
and 1848 as well as independence movements in the 
Balkans against Turks, endured until the Crimean War 
in the middle of the century. 

To enforce the system, the powers utilized two alli¬ 
ances. The Holy Alliance was signed in order to pla¬ 
cate the czar. All of Europe signed an agreement to 
promote “justice, Christian charity, and peace.” The 
exceptions were the British king (who was insane); the 
pope, who considered himself the keeper of Christian 
charity; and the Turkish sultan, who was not Chris¬ 


tian. A more practical alliance was the Quadruple 
Alliance among the great powers (changed to the Quin¬ 
tuple alliance with the eventual addition of France). 
This alliance would hold congresses to act on matters 
of mutual concern. 

The business of the alliance involved collective secu¬ 
rity, and the results involved multimilitary intervention 
to restore the status quo, even if it resulted in applica¬ 
tion of force to repress forces of liberalism and nation¬ 
alism. Thus the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818 
adjusted the relationship of France to the other powers; 
the Congress of Karlsbad in 1819 occurred after the 
assassination of a Russian envoy in Germany and was 
used by Metternich to force press censorship, govern¬ 
ment supervision of universities, and the suppression 
of representative institutions not sanctioned by ancient 
usage. The German states submitted to this Congress. 
After the Congress of Laibach in 1821, Austrian troops 
intervened to suppress a popular uprising in Naples and 
Sicily and finally in 1822 at Verona, French troops were 
sanctioned to put down a Spanish uprising against the 
king. As a result of the last three congresses, the parlia¬ 
ments that had been established in Sardinia, in Naples, 
and in Spain were abolished. 

By that time, Britain and Russia had become less 
enthusiastic. The British, along with the United States, 
opposed a plan to restore the Spanish king’s author¬ 
ity over Latin America. They had developed a thriving 
trade with a Latin America free of Spanish mercantil¬ 
ism. Russia supported the Greeks as fellow Orthodox 
coreligionists. By the middle 1820s Metternich was no 
longer unfettered in his policy objectives but was still 
considered first among equals. Inside Austria, he exer¬ 
cised complete power for as long as Francis II ruled. 
However, after 1835 he had to share power as one of 
a number of councilors who advised the somewhat fee¬ 
bleminded Ferdinand I. 

By the 1840s the Metternich system came to be seen 
as something oppressive and even reactionary, and the 
author of this system was hated. On March 13, 1848, 
having seen the writing on the wall, he resigned. Exiled, 
he went to England and Belgium, before returning to 
Vienna in 1851. He died in 1859, at the age of 86. 
Married and widowed three times, he died alone. He 
had 11 children, seven of whom survived him. In terms 
of 19th-century diplomacy, only Otto von Bismarck 
rivaled his influence and impact. 

Further reading: Holsbaum, Eric. Nations and National¬ 
ism Since 1780. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1993; Kann, Robert A. A History of the Habsburg Empire, 
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General Winfield Scott invaded Mexico on the southern outskirts of the city of Veracruz in March 1847. He took Mexico City on 
September 13, 1847, after several weeks of fierce fighting that left thousands dead. 
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Mexican-American War (1846-1848) 

In a profound national humiliation for Mexico and 
the biggest land-grab in U.S. history, from April 1846 
to February 1848 the United States waged a war of 
conquest against its southern neighbor that had major 
repercussions for both nations. For Mexico, La Guer¬ 
ra de ’47 discredited the leadership of Jose Antonio 
Lopez de Santa Ana and his cohort of ruling conser¬ 
vatives, setting the stage for the emergence of a new 
generation of liberal reformers after 1855. It also cre¬ 
ated in Mexican national consciousness a combination 


of resentment, fear, and respect toward its northern 
neighbor that endured well into the 20th century. For 
the United States, the war added 1.3 million square 
kilometers to the young republic, thus fulfilling the 
vision of proponents of the notion of Manifest Des¬ 
tiny by spreading U.S. dominion from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Oceans. It also sharpened the sectional divi¬ 
sion between North and South and played a key role 
in the eruption of the American Civil War 13 years 
later. 

Before the war, most of this vast region was claimed 
by Mexico but not under its effective dominion. Com¬ 
prising the northern frontier of the viceroyalty of New 
Spain and inherited by Mexico after independence in 
1821, the region was inhabited by perhaps 75,000 
people, some of Spanish descent and perhaps as many 
native peoples. The Spanish-speaking population was 
clustered in two main zones: the Upper Rio Grande Val¬ 
ley, centered on Santa Fe (in present-day New Mexico); 
and further west in the ribbon of missions and settle- 
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ments hugging the Pacific coast of California from San 
Diego to San Francisco. The vast bulk of the conquered 
region was given over to an intricate mosaic of seden¬ 
tary, semi-sedentary, and nomadic native peoples in the 
throes of dramatic changes. 

The long-term roots of the war lay in the aggressive¬ 
ly expansionist ideology of Manifest Destiny, shared by 
the most prominent U.S. politicians and opinion-mak¬ 
ers in the aftermath of the 1803 Louisiana Purchase 
and the War of 1812 with Britain. The war had an 
important precedent in the Texas War of Indepen¬ 
dence in 1836, in which a highly militarized and well- 
organized group of Anglo-Americans wrested Texas 
from Mexico. After 1836 debates swirled regarding the 
status of Texas. Most Anglo Texans urged annexation 
to the Union, as did many white Americans west of the 
Mississippi and in the Southern slaveholding states. In 
1844 at the prompting of President Tyler, Texas applied 
for statehood for a second time (it first applied in 1836), 
an initiative defeated in the Senate by a coalition of 
Northern non-slave states. 

In the presidential elections of 1844, former gover¬ 
nor of Tennessee James K. Polk was elected on a plat¬ 
form of reoccupying Oregon territory and annexing 
Texas. After Texas became a state in December 1845, 
Mexico protested by breaking diplomatic relations with 
Washington. Meanwhile, pressures were mounting in 
Washington and beyond for the acquisition of New 
Mexico and California territories. 

Rebuffed in its bid to purchase the land, the Polk 
administration turned to war. Using the pretext of a 
border conflict between U.S. and Mexican troops in the 
disputed territory between the Rios Grande and Nueces 
in southeastern Texas, on May 13, 1846, the U.S. Con¬ 
gress declared war on Mexico. 

The war itself, the subject of an expansive litera¬ 
ture, was more hard fought than U.S. policy makers 
had anticipated. In summer 1846 General Stephen W. 
Kearney’s Army of the West captured Santa Fe before 
marching west to California, where it linked up with an 
expedition led by Colonel John C. Fremont. By early 
1847 the two principal zones of Mexican settlement 
in what later became the U.S. Southwest were in U.S. 
hands. Meanwhile forces under General Zachary Tay¬ 
lor marched south from the disputed territory in Texas, 
meeting unexpectedly fierce resistance before taking 
Monterrey in September 1846. 

The third arm of the offensive, the Army of the 
Occupation led by General Winfield Scott, invaded 
Mexico on the southern outskirts of the city of Vera¬ 
cruz in March 1847. Bombarding the walled city for 


48 hours with some 6,700 artillery shells, killing hun¬ 
dreds of civilians and reducing much of the city to 
rubble, Scott’s army moved methodically westward, 
following the same route as Hernan Cortes 328 years 
earlier, taking Mexico City on September 13, 1847 
after several weeks of fierce fighting that left thou¬ 
sands dead. 

By the terms of the February 2, 1848, Treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo that formally ended the war, the 
United States acquired the northern two-fifths of the 
national territory claimed by Mexico, a region embrac¬ 
ing the present-day states of Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Nevada, and parts of Utah and 
Colorado. In exchange Mexico received $15 million 
in cash, plus $3.25 million in U.S. assumption of out¬ 
standing claims—about $14 per square kilometer. The 
treaty also guaranteed full U.S. citizenship of Mexican 
nationals in the ceded lands, a provision to which the 
U.S. government did not adhere in the long term. In 
subsequent years, the landholding Spanish-descended 
Californios (settlers in California) were stripped of their 
lands and political rights, while many of the Spanish¬ 
speaking peoples of the Southwest, especially in Texas, 
New Mexico, and Colorado, became second-class citi¬ 
zens and a low-wage labor force in the region’s bur¬ 
geoning commercial agriculture, ranching, and mining 
industries. 

In the shorter term, the war sharpened the section¬ 
al conflict between North and South by reopening the 
divisive issue of the expansion of slavery into the ter¬ 
ritories, initiating a chain of events that led directly to 
the Compromise of 1850, a deeply flawed agreement 
whose unraveling 11 years later resulted in the Civil 
War—a war in which many of the most prominent mil¬ 
itary leaders on both sides were veterans of the Mexi¬ 
can campaigns. 
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Mexico, early republic of (1823-1855) 

Several major themes dominated the first three decades of 
the independent Mexican republic—sometimes referred 
to as the “Age of Santa Ana” —each relating to a spe¬ 
cific axis of social, political, and international conflict. 
The central arena of struggle was the process of state 
formation, the constituent elements of struggles to forge 
a viable national government pitting liberals against con¬ 
servatives, centralists against federalists, and pro-church 
against anti-church factions. Conservatives generally 
were centralist and pro-church, and liberals were federal¬ 
ist and anti-church, though there were many exceptions 
to these broad tendencies. 

Related to these domestic political conflicts were strug¬ 
gles in the international arena, pitting the new Mexican 
state against foreign interlopers, especially Spain, France, 
and the United States. The early republican period was 
marked by profound political instability, economic dislo¬ 
cation, and deep divisions between various leaders, par¬ 
ties, and factions. It also saw Mexico’s national territory 
slashed nearly in half, with the loss of Texas in 1836 and 
the Mexican-American War of 1846-48. The political 
turmoil and national humiliations of the early republi¬ 
can period set the stage for the rise of a new generation 
of political leaders in the mid-1850s, epitomized by the 
revered Liberal reformer Benito Juarez. 

Following the overthrow of Agustin de Iturbide 
in 1823, a provisional military junta oversaw the cre¬ 
ation of the nation’s first constitution, the Constitution 
of 1824. A liberal, federalist document modeled on the 
U.S. Constitution, the 1824 Constitution created the 
Estados Unidos Mexicanos (Mexican States United) 
comprised of 19 states and four territories. The new 
charter gave individual states more power than did its 
counterpart to the north (as implied in the new nation’s 
name, the “Mexican States United,” not the “United 
States of Mexico”), while also granting the president 
special powers in times of emergency. 

It also preserved the religious monopoly of the Cath¬ 
olic Church and special privileges of military officers 
and the clergy. The administration of the country’s first 
elected president, Guadalupe Victoria, was marked 
by fiscal crises and an armed revolt by Vice-President 
Nicolas Bravo—squashed by forces led by Jose Anto¬ 
nio Lopez de Santa Ana—a harbinger of the political 
turmoil to come. In 1829 under Victoria’s elected suc¬ 
cessor Vicente Guerrero, Spain attempted to reconquer 
their former colony but was roundly defeated by forces 
under Santa Ana. In the same year the Guerrero gov¬ 
ernment abolished slavery throughout the republic. 


Meanwhile, the conservative disenchantment with the 
liberal government intensified. 

Sensing the shifting political winds, Santa Ana, 
elected president as a liberal in 1833, retired to his 
estate and left the daily business of governance to his 
vice-president Valentin Gomez Farias. When a coali¬ 
tion of conservatives rose in revolt, Santa Ana put 
himself at their head, defeated the liberal government, 
and installed himself as the new conservative president. 
The Constitution of 1824 was scrapped and in its stead 
was imposed the Constitution of 1836, or Siete Leyes 
(Seven Laws), a far more conservative and centralist 
document. The new constitution dramatically circum¬ 
scribed the political autonomy and power of states and 
territories, including the slaveholding Anglo-American 
settlers in Texas, whose numbers had grown dramati¬ 
cally in the past two decades. 

Rising in revolt, in 1836 Texas declared its inde¬ 
pendence from Mexico. Santa Ana took the field 
again, and, after some initial successes, was defeated, 
captured, and sent back to Mexico City. Soon after, 
in 1838, a conflict with French property-holders esca¬ 
lated into open hostilities with France—the so-called 
Pastry War—in which French battleships shelled the 
port city of Veracruz before Santa Ana (who lost his 
leg in the battle) negotiated a settlement. 

The final nail in Santa Ana’s political coffin came 
with the Mexican-American War of 1846-48, in which 
the United States, driven by visions of Manifest Des¬ 
tiny, wrested from Mexico the northern two-fifths of 
its national territory. Discrediting Santa Ana, the war 
was experienced by many Mexicans as a profound 
national dishonor. Compounding the crisis, just as 
the war with the United States was ending in the far 
north, a major revolt by Maya Indians was erupting 
in the far south—the so-called Caste War of Yucatan, 
which came to a boil in 1848 and simmered for the 
next half-century. Atop all the turmoil and strife of 
the first three decades of independence, the defeat at 
the hands of the United States created an auspicious 
environment for the emergence of a new generation of 
leaders and the period of La Reforma (the Reforms) 
from the mid-1850s. 

See also Mexico: from La Reforma to the Porfirato 
(1855-1876); Texas War of Independence and the Alamo. 
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Mexico, from La Reforma to the 
Porfiriato (1855-1876) 

Coming on the heels of the devastating defeat in the 
Mexican-American War, in 1855 the Revolution of 
Ayutla ousted the aging dictator Jose Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Ana for the last time, ushering in a period in 
Mexican history known as La Reforma, or the period 
of Liberal Reforms. Indelibly associated with the fig¬ 
ure of Benito Juarez, the period saw a host of eco¬ 
nomic and political reforms inspired by Enlightenment 
notions of private property, secularism, free trade, and 
individual rights of citizenship. 

These reforms in turn sparked widespread resis¬ 
tance on the part of the church, Indian communities, 
army officers, and other conservative elements. The 
result was a major civil war from 1858-61 (the War of 
the Reform). This massive civil war, ending just as the 
American Civil War was beginning, led to the period 
of French intervention. 

After the expulsion of the French came the period 
of the Restored Republic, which ended with the coming 
to power of the dictator Porfirio Diaz, the Porfiriato. 
The tumult and confusion of the period 1855-76 has 
been attributed to the depths of the differences separat¬ 
ing various protagonists’ visions of Mexico’s past and 
future, compounded by the turmoil wrought by foreign 
invasion and occupation. 

THE LIBERAL REFORMS (1855-1857) 

In 1853 as discontent with the ruling conservative 
regime mounted, a group of prominent liberals plotted 
the overthrow of the dictator Santa Ana from exile in 
New Orleans. Their leaders included Melchor Ocampo, 
Santos Degollado, Guillermo Prieto, and Benito Juarez. 
Allying with dissident rebel chieftain Juan Alvarez, one 
of whose lieutenants Ignacio Comonfort had issued the 
Plan de Ayutla calling for the dictator’s ouster, the exiles 
returned to Mexico, fomented a rebellion, and forced 
Santa Ana’s resignation in August 1855. 

One of the first acts of the new government bore 
the name of the new minister of justice: the Ley Juarez 
(Juarez Law). The law abolished the special privileg¬ 
es, or fueros, enjoyed by members of the military and 
the church, which since the early colonial period had 


exempted soldiers and clerics from prosecution in civil 
and criminal courts. In a stroke, the law overturned 
more than 300 years of jealously guarded tradition 
among two of society’s most powerful groups. 

The Ley Juarez was quickly followed in June 1856 
by the Ley Lerdo, brainchild of the new secretary of trea¬ 
sury Miguel Lerdo de Tejada, an even stronger anticleri¬ 
cal measure that essentially required the church to divest 
itself of most of its real property via public auction. 

The Catholic Church was far and away the coun¬ 
try’s single largest landholding entity. The law also 
abolished the collectively owned land of Indian com¬ 
munities, compelling their sale at public auction. The 
law was intended to weaken the church, turn Indians in 
communities into individual citizens, advance its fram¬ 
ers’ vision of a more secular and modern state and soci¬ 
ety, and create an important new government revenue 
stream. 

This frontal assault on the church’s power and Indi¬ 
ans’ collective rights in land was followed by what is 
widely considered to represent the height of 19th-century 
Mexican liberalism: the 1857 Constitution. Incorporat¬ 
ing the Juarez, Lerdo, and other reform laws, the Con¬ 
stitution created a unicameral legislature as a stronger 
check on the power of the executive. It also created 
Mexico’s first bill of rights, which included freedom of 
the press, speech, assembly, and education. The new 
charter did not specify freedom of religion, but nor did 
it privilege the Catholic Church, creating de facto state 
toleration of non-Catholic sects. The church, the mili¬ 
tary, Indian communities, and other conservative ele¬ 
ments bridled at this assault on centuries of tradition, a 
resistance that soon erupted into open civil war. 

THE WAR OF THE REFORM (1858-1861) 

Spearheaded by conservative general Felix Zuloaga 
and his Plan de Tacubaya, conservative elements rose 
in revolt. Zuloaga and his allies marched on Mexico 
City, dissolved Congress, arrested the chief justice of 
the Supreme Court, Juarez, and forced the resignation 
of President Comonfort. Juarez, the most charismatic 
and visionary of the liberal leaders and second in line 
to the presidency, escaped and established a provisional 
government in Queretaro, then in Veracruz, rallying 
liberals around him. For the next two years, a horrific 
civil war wracked the country. 

By this time, liberalism had become a homegrown 
ideology embraced by Mexicans from diverse walks of 
life; lines of alliance and conflict were complex, shaped 
by ideology, personal allegiances, and many other factors. 
Atrocities mounted on both sides. The war devastated 
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the economy, destroying crops and livestock and bringing 
commerce to a standstill. 

In July 1859 the liberal government in Veracruz 
enacted the Veracruz decrees, deepening earlier reforms 
by nationalizing church investment capital as well as its 
lands. Soon after the U.S. government bestowed diplo¬ 
matic recognition on the liberal government in Vera¬ 
cruz. By 1860 the liberals had gained the upper hand, 
and on New Year’s Day 1861, a liberal army, 25,000 
strong, marched into Mexico City unopposed. 

THE FRENCH INTERVENTION (1862-1867) 

Endless troubles bedeviled the restored liberal regime 
under Juarez, elected president in March 1861. Most 
nettlesome, the economy was in ruins and the gov¬ 
ernment bankrupt. A confluence of events overseas 
soon compounded the difficulties. The U.S. Civil War, 
begun in April 1861, meant that the United States was 
no longer able to enforce the Monroe Doctrine pro¬ 
hibiting European powers from intervening militarily 
in Latin America. 

In France, the conservative, pro-Catholic regime of 
Napoleon III, influenced by large numbers of Mexican 
conservatives exiled in Paris, determined to seize the 
opportunity to fulfill a longtime national vision and make 
Mexico part of the expanding French overseas empire. 
Using the pretext of the Juarez government’s failure to 
compensate its nationals for properties destroyed in the 
late war, in December 1861 Napoleon III dispatched 
some 2,000 troops with orders to occupy Veracruz, rein¬ 
forced by 4,500 more early the next year. 

On their march toward Mexico City on May 5, 
1862, the invading French army met unexpectedly 
fierce resistance in the city of Puebla. The famous bat¬ 
tle, later memorialized in the national holiday Cinco de 
Mayo (fifth of May), forced the French to retreat. It 
also catapulted into prominence General Porfirio Diaz, 
who played a key role in the fight. The battle of Pueb¬ 
la delayed the French invasion for nearly a year. With 
the arrival of some 30,000 reinforcements and after 
a two-month siege, the French finally took Puebla in 
May 1863 and occupied Mexico City in June. Napo¬ 
leon III selected an obscure Austrian archduke to serve 
as the new emperor of Mexico—Ferdinand Maximil¬ 
ian Joseph, or Maximilian, who entered Mexico City 
with his royal entourage in June 1864. Weak, indeci¬ 
sive, and well-meaning, Maximilian floundered while 
armed resistance to the French occupation mounted. 
Soon after the end of the U.S. Civil War in April 1865, 
the United States demanded French withdrawal. 


Meanwhile, the Mexican venture proved more cost¬ 
ly than Napoleon had anticipated. Opting to cut his 
losses, in January 1866 Napoleon ordered his troops 
home. The hapless Maximilian, deluded into believing 
that the Mexican people embraced his reign, opted to 
stay. Forces under Juarez captured, tried, and, on June 
19 in Queretaro, executed him before a firing squad. 

THE RESTORED REPUBLIC (1867-1876) 

The restored Juarez government soon embarked on an 
ambitious program to implement the provisions of the 
1857 constitution. Slashing the size of the army, enact¬ 
ing measures to revivify the moribund mining economy, 
and encouraging foreign investment, it also intensified its 
efforts to secularize education and privatize church and 
Indian lands. Elected to a fourth term in 1872, Juarez 
died of a heart attack in July. His successor Miguel Lerdo 
de Tejada, elected in October, announced his intention 
to seek reelection in 1876. Rising in revolt on the prin¬ 
ciple of “no reelection,” Porfirio Diaz took the National 
Palace in the fall of 1876, dominating Mexican political 
life for the next 35 years. 

Further reading. Krauze, Enrique. Mexico: Biography of 
Power: A History of Modern Mexico, 1810-1996. Trans¬ 
lated by Hank Heifetz. New York: HarperCollins, 1997; 
Mallon, Florencia. Peasant and Nation: The Making of Post¬ 
colonial Mexico and Peru. Berkeley, CA: University of Cali¬ 
fornia Press, 1995; Meyer, Michael C., William L. Sherman, 
and Susan M. Deeds. The Course of Mexican History, 8th ed. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006; Ruiz, Ramon Eduar¬ 
do. Triumphs and Tragedy: A History of the Mexican People. 
New York: Norton, 1992. 
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Mexico, independence of 

Mexico followed a path to independence that both 
resembled and differed from the path taken by other 
Latin American nations in the Age of Revolution. As 
in South America, the Napoleonic invasion of Iberia in 
1807-08 generated a crisis of authority in New Spain, 
prompting the formation of a cabildo abierto (open 
city council) in Mexico City. Of the various plots and 
conspiracies hatched against the Spanish colonial gov¬ 
ernment in the Basin of Mexico and beyond, one in par¬ 
ticular would have major repercussions for the process 
of independence. 
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On September 16, 1810, the Creole priest Miguel 
Hidalgo issued his famous Grito de Dolores (Cry of 
Dolores), denouncing the bad government of the Span¬ 
ish and demanding an end to the Spanish colonial rule 
of Mexico. The Hidalgo rebellion rapidly snowballed, 
reaching its height in late October 1810, when as many 
as 100,000 of the priest’s impoverished mestizo and 
Indian followers stood on the outskirts of Mexico City, 
posing the threat of an all-out race and class war in the 
heart of Spain’s overseas empire. 

The Hidalgo rebellion thus played much the same 
role in New Spain as the Haitian Revolution two 
decades earlier across the Caribbean. It could be seen as 
a cautionary tale for Creole elites who wished to achieve 
independence, but not at the cost of subverting the col¬ 
ony’s rigid race-class hierarchy and thus risking their 
own privileges and power. After the Spanish defeated 
Hidalgo’s insurgency, autonomist Creoles bided their 
time, most refusing to support the simmering rebellion 
waged in the regions surrounding the basin of Mexi¬ 
co by another parish priest, Jose Maria Morelos. The 
Morelos rebellion fizzled, despite the 1813 Congress of 
Chilpacingo (in the province of Guerrero) in which del¬ 
egates formally declared independence. 

In 1815 Spanish fortunes improved with their cap¬ 
ture and execution of Morelos and, back in Europe, 
with the defeat of Napoleon I and restoration of 
King Ferdinand VII to the throne. For the next five 
years, until 1820, the independence movement in New 
Spain remained relatively quiescent, though the Span¬ 
ish proved unable to snuff out the numerous guerrilla 
bands led by Vicente Guerrero, Guadalupe Victoria 
(both future presidents), and others. 

In 1820 it was once again events in Spain that trig¬ 
gered a movement toward independence in the colony: 
the Riego Revolt against King Ferdinand, in which 
Colonel Rafael Riego led an uprising of army officers 
demanding that the king adhere to the provisions of the 
liberal 1812 Constitution, in effect establishing a consti¬ 
tutional monarchy. The king had little choice but to yield 
to Riego’s demands. Back in New Spain, the conservative 
Creole elite felt threatened at this latest turn of events. 
One such conservative Creole, Colonel Agustin de 
Iturbide abandoned his royalist allegiances and struck 
out for independence. 

Iturbide sought an alliance with his erstwhile foe, 
the rebel leader Vicente Guerrero, and after a series 
of conferences the two agreed on a plan to make New 
Spain independent: the Plan de Iguala. It boasted 23 
articles and three guarantees: that the new nation would 


be ruled under a constitutional monarchy; that Roman 
Catholicism would be the state religion; and that equal¬ 
ity would reign between Creoles (Spaniards born in 
New Spain) and peninsulares (Spaniards born in Spain). 
Under Iturbide’s command, the so-called Army of the 
Three Guarantees (Ejercito Trigarante) attracted allies 
from throughout the colony, and in September 1821 
marched triumphantly into Mexico City, effectively 
making Mexico independent after almost exactly 300 
years of colonial rule. 

As elsewhere in Fatin America, the devastation 
wrought during the independence period was immense. 
Mines were flooded, crops destroyed, livestock slaugh¬ 
tered, and commerce crippled. As many as half a million 
people died in the violence. The range and depth of the 
problems facing the new nation were immense. While 
the actual date of Mexican independence was thus Sep¬ 
tember 28, 1821, Mexicans celebrate independence 
on September 15-16, in commemoration of Hidalgo’s 
Grito de Dolores of 1810—a national memory that 
reveres the courage and sacrifice of the renegade parish 
priest and his followers while ignoring the legacy of the 
turncoat conservative-cum-emperor. 

Further reading: Anna, Timothy E. The Fall of Royal Gov¬ 
ernment in Mexico City. Lincoln, NE: University of Nebras¬ 
ka Press, 1978; Archer, Christon, ed. The Birth of Modern 
Mexico, 1780-1824. Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources, 
2003; Rodriguez O, Jaime E., ed. Independence of Mexico 
and the Creation of the New Nation. Los Angeles: UCLA 
Latin American Center, 1989; Van Young, Eric. The Other 
Rebellion. Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2001. 
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Mexico, New Spain revolts in 

Indian revolts, rebellions, and insurrections played a 
key role in the colonial history of the Americas, shap¬ 
ing Indian-Spanish relations in lasting ways and helping 
to structure the principal features of colonial society. 
In New Spain, patterns of violent collective action by 
Indian communities varied widely in time and space. In 
Central and Southern Mexico, the core of the viceroy¬ 
alty, colonial-era revolts were local, small-scale, and of 
relatively brief duration, at least until Miguel Hidalgo 
y Costilla’s Revolt of 1810, in the waning days of 
300 years of colonial rule. In peripheral zones, outside 
the core areas of Indian settlement, north and south, 
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several large-scale rebellions erupted during the colonial 
period. These patterns were partly an expression of 
demographics, geography, and the Spanish Crown’s geo¬ 
political strategy of rule: those areas of densest Indian 
settlement yielded more labor, more wealth, and thus, 
were more worth controlling and defending. Areas with 
fewer people had less labor, less wealth, were costlier to 
control, and were thus less worth defending. 

Because their power was far from absolute, the 
Spanish in effect gave up large parts of the Americas 
as unconquerable, launching occasional forays into 
those areas, but for the most part leaving their generally 
seminomadic inhabitants alone. It was on the boundary 
between these zones of Spaniards’ unequivocal domi¬ 
nation and generalized absence that the largest and 
most violent Indian rebellions erupted. Each of these 
collective outbursts can be traced to a unique conflu¬ 
ence of long-term causes and short-term triggers; each 
followed a distinctive trajectory and each produced a 
different outcome. All can also be seen to have had cer¬ 
tain features in common. 

On the northern periphery, in 1680 a major rebel¬ 
lion broke out among the sedentary Pueblo Indians of 
the Upper Rio Grande Valley, the result of decades of 
extreme exploitation, oppression, and violence at the 
hands of Spanish encomenderos, combined with epidem¬ 
ic diseases, drought, widespread hunger, and an intensifi¬ 
cation of religious persecution by Franciscan missionary 
friars. After 1692 when the Spanish managed to retake 
the area, the Pueblo Revolt (or Pope’s Rebellion) led to a 
major restructuring of Spanish colonial rule throughout 
the region, resulting in decreased exactions in tribute and 
labor, greater religious autonomy, and an overall easing 
of the most oppressive features of colonial rule. In 1740 
in the highland valleys of the Sonora desert, the Yaqui 
and Mayo Indians rose in rebellion against the Jesuit 
missionaries and the small number of Spanish miners 
and hacienda owners. The revolt, which lasted some six 
months and extended across large parts of the north, was 
rooted in intensified labor demands by secular Spaniards, 
grievances against specific Jesuit friars, and an erosion of 
the autonomy of individual communities, and was trig¬ 
gered by floods and famine. In the wake of the uprising, 
the mission and mining system on the northern frontier 
was considerably weakened, while the Yaqui exercised 
greater political, economic, and cultural autonomy for 
the rest of the colonial period and after. 

On the southern periphery, the Tzeltal (Maya) Revolt 
in Chiapas in 1712 was similarly rooted in decades of 
excessive labor demands compounded by extreme politi¬ 
cal and religious persecution. This revolt was triggered 


by the vision of a 13-year-old Tzeltal girl named Maria 
Lopez, of the Virgin yearning for her own kingdom. 
Dissident Maya leaders and thousands of their Tzel¬ 
tal, Tzotzil, and Chol-speaking followers embraced her 
vision; the revolt spread throughout large parts of Chi¬ 
apas before being suppressed by the Spanish military. 
Subsequent decades saw a lessening of exactions and 
greater religious autonomy among Tzeltals and other 
Mayan-speaking peoples throughout the region. The 
Maya Insurrection of 1761 in Yucatan, led by Jacinto 
Canek, had similar long-term causes and was triggered 
by Canek’s argument with a priest that escalated into a 
major, region wide rebellion. Its aftermath saw a diminu¬ 
tion of Spanish labor and tribute demands and a relax¬ 
ation of friars’ religious intolerance, along with a legacy 
of struggle that inspired later generations of rebels (most 
notably, the Caste War of Yucatan from 1848). All of the 
foregoing were major regional events that offered direct 
and sustained challenges to Spanish authority and power, 
and whose repercussions endured for decades. 

In central and southern Mexico, episodes of vio¬ 
lent collective action by Indian communities followed 
a different pattern. Large-scale regional rebellions were 
impossible here; the Spanish were simply too strong. 
Instead, Indian communities devised and pursued a host 
of strategies intended to more effectively endure the 
weight of colonial rule. From the mid-1500s on, Indi¬ 
ans became adept at using the judicial system against 
specific infringements of their collective rights in land 
and labor, initiating litigation and pursuing legal cases 
through the courts that could and often did last for 
decades. Many Indian communities became renowned 
for their savvy and skill in using the courts. 

Another way Indians in central and southern Mexi¬ 
co defended the rights of their communities was through 
violent collective action. Such violent outbursts did not 
assume the character of sustained frontal challenges to 
the overall structure of Spanish domination and Indian 
subordination. Instead they were localized, spontane¬ 
ous, without identifiable leaders, of relatively brief dura¬ 
tion, and focused on specific sets of grievances against 
individual agents of state and ecclesiastical authority. 
Targets most often included specific authorities such 
as priests, municipal officials, hacienda overseers, land 
surveyors, census takers, tax collectors, and government 
buildings like jails and administrative offices. Women 
often played key roles in these unplanned outbursts. 
Weapons were makeshift, consisting of diggings sticks, 
hoes, clubs, slings, rocks, and powdered chili peppers 
used to temporarily blind and disable the targets of the 
community’s wrath. Few such revolts lasted more than 
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a day or two. Deaths were usually few. The authorities 
generally responded to such spontaneous outbursts with 
“a calculated blend of punishment and mercy,” and the 
outcome commonly led to redress of the community’s 
specific grievances. 

The Mexican historian Agustin Cue Canovas has 
identified more than 100 conspiracies and rebellions dur¬ 
ing the 300 years of Spanish colonial rule in New Spain, 
while U.S. historian William B. Taylor has unearthed 
evidence for more than 140 episodes of communities in 
revolt against Spanish rule. Scholars are just beginning 
to unravel the complexity of these episodes of rural and 
urban unrest and the variety of ways in which violent 
collective action by Indian communities shaped the over¬ 
all structure of colonial society and of Spanish-Indian 
relations in the heartland of Spain’s American empire. 

Further reading. Gosner, Kevin. Soldiers of the Virgin: The 
Moral Economy of a Colonial Maya Rebellion. Tucson, AZ: 
University of Arizona Press, 1992; Hu-DeHart, Evelyn. Mis¬ 
sionaries, Miners and Indians: History of the Spanish Con¬ 
tact with the Yaqui Nation of Northwestern New Spain, 
1533-1820. Tucson, AZ: University of Arizona Press, 1981; 
Katz, Friedrich, ed. Riot, Rebellion, and Revolution: Rural 
Social Conflict in Mexico. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1988; Taylor, William B. Drinking, Homicide, and 
Rebellion in Colonial Mexican Villages. Stanford, CA: Stan¬ 
ford University Press, 1979. 
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Midhat Pasha 

(1822-1884) Ottoman reformer 

Midhat Pasha entered the Ottoman government ser¬ 
vice as a young man and rose quickly within the ranks. 
He worked in Syria and then in Istanbul before being 
appointed governor (vali) over Bulgaria in 1857. Mid¬ 
hat quickly restored order to the rebellious province 
and instituted a wide-ranging series of modernization 
projects. While he supported modernization of the 
empire, Midhat opposed local nationalist sentiments 
and repressed Bulgarian nationalism. His anti-pan- 
Slavic stance incurred the enmity of Russia and owing 
to Russian pressure he was withdrawn from Bulgaria 
and brought back to Istanbul. 

Midhat served as provincial governor over Bagh¬ 
dad from 1869-72. As governor of Baghdad, he in 
effect ruled all of Iraq. He extended Ottoman influence 
into the Arabia Peninsula and, as in Bulgaria, worked 


to modernize the territory. He modernized Baghdad 
with the construction of new roads and a bridge across 
the Tigris River, a bank, and textile factory. He also 
improved shipping lanes for the Shatt al-Arab leading 
into the Persian Gulf and enlarged irrigation projects 
to increase productivity and income. Midhat also effi¬ 
ciently applied Ottoman Land Law to regularize and 
register land titles and the collection of taxes. 

Midhat served as Grand Vizier from 1876-77 and 
was accorded the title of pasha. However, Midhat’s effi¬ 
ciency, financial acuity, and honesty threatened many 
increasingly corrupt officials who frequently intrigued 
against him. On the other hand, the pro-reform Young 
Ottomans called Midhat “the ideal statesman.” 

Midhat supported the programs of the Young Otto¬ 
mans who wanted the implementation of a constitution¬ 
al monarchy over the Ottoman Empire. Midhat and the 
Young Ottomans sought to halt the further erosion of 
Ottoman financial independence to European creditors 
and to prevent national uprisings in the Balkans. 

In 1876, the Young Ottomans and Midhat were 
instrumental in ousting Sultan Abd al-Aziz, who was 
subsequently assassinated, and placing Murad V on 
the throne. Murad V only served a few months before 
mental illness forced his removal. His brother Abdul 
Hamid II became the new sultan after promising to 
implement the constitution written by Midhat and to 
support reforms. The first Ottoman parliament opened 
in 1877, but Abdul Hamid II used the impending war 
with Russia as the excuse to suspend the constitution 
and parliament within a year. Midhat was ousted from 
office on charges of complicity with the assassination 
of Abd al-Aziz. To escape further persecution, Midhat 
then toured Europe and observed the House of Com¬ 
mons in session in London. He was called back to serve 
as governor of Syria, but within months the sultan 
reconsidered and brought him back to be tried with 
others for the killing of Abd al-Aziz. In a highly biased 
trial, Midhat was sentenced to death, but following 
pressure from the British his sentence was commuted 
to banishment. He was exiled to Taif, Arabia, where 
an agent of the sultan probably was responsible for his 
death by strangulation in 1884. 

See also Young Ottomans and constitutionalism. 
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Mississippi River and New Orleans 

North America’s most important river, contested 
by four nations and many native tribes, has played 
an essential role in U.S. history. Flowing 2,301 miles 
from northern Minnesota’s Lake Itasca to the Gulf of 
Mexico below New Orleans, the Mississippi was a 
key American Civil War arena. Until 1865, Cairo, 
Illinois, at the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, was the boundary between freedom and slav¬ 
ery. Reshaped over hundreds of years by settlers, engi¬ 
neers, and business interests, the Father of Waters has 
been and remains an important commercial artery and 
an ecological battlefield. 

The Mississippi even has its own bard—Mark 
Twain (penname of Samuel L. Clemens) who grew up 
on the river’s banks, plied its waters, and wrote two 


books in which the Mississippi is the central charac¬ 
ter. His 1883 Life on the Mississippi is a nonfictional 
account; 1884’s Huckleberry Finn uses a fictional jour¬ 
ney down the mighty north-south river to explore slav¬ 
ery and freedom in pre-Civil War America. 

By 1750 France was the major player in the Missis¬ 
sippi basin, obtaining furs from local Indian tribes and 
establishing military fortifications and trading posts 
along the upper Mississippi. New Orleans, founded in 
1718, became the major port and capital of France’s 
sprawling Louisiana colony. 

The Seven Years’/French and Indian Wars demol¬ 
ished France’s imperial dreams for the Mississippi and 
the New World generally. In 1755 thousands of French 
colonists know as Acadians were deported by British 
victors from Nova Scotia to Louisiana delta lands. Later 
known as Cajuns, they found a living fishing, trapping, 
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and farming along the lower Mississippi. A deal with 
Spain before the war’s end in 1763 allowed France to 
maintain its fur trade. Spain, at least nominally, held all 
lands west of the Mississippi and the vital port of New 
Orleans from 1762 to 1800. 

Access to the Mississippi was an issue that aggra¬ 
vated relations between Britain and its North American 
colonies. The treaty ending the American Revolution 
promised river rights to the new United States, yet French 
and British fur traders and their Indian allies continued 
to dominate the region. In 1802 President Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson learned that Spain had secretly sold Louisiana 
back to French emperor Napoleon I. A worried Jef¬ 
ferson asked to buy New Orleans. Napoleon instead 
agreed to sell his entire holding for about 18 dollars per 
square mile. The Louisiana Purchase doubled the size 
of the United States. 

The Lewis and Clark Expedition and concur¬ 
rent explorations along the Mississippi by U.S. Army 
lieutenant Zebulon Pike in 1805 began to reveal just 
what the United States had acquired. The Mississippi 
remained a wild frontier. Soon after killing Alexander 
Hamilton in an 1804 duel, former vice president Aaron 
Burr rode a keelboat down to New Orleans, which he 
hoped would become the seat of his own American 
empire. Burr was warmly welcomed by New Orleans’s 
French population but his plans were undone by a co¬ 
conspirator. In 1815, two weeks after a treaty ended the 
War of 1812, Andrew Jackson, assisted by French 
pirate and slave trader Jean Lafitte, won a major victory 
over British forces at New Orleans, permanently secur¬ 
ing this port for the United States. 

By this time, the Mississippi had become a busy 
waterway for travel and commerce of every kind. 
Although navigable for its entire length, the river was 
treacherous, especially in seasons of drought and flood. 
Many different kinds of vessels were tried on the river— 
canoes, rafts, pirogues, pole boats, and keelboats, to 
name a few. In 1811 the steamboat New Orleans , engi¬ 
neered by Robert Fulton, took four months to travel 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. Within a decade, 
boats could reliably sail upstream. 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, established in 
1802, played (and continues to play) a major role on 
the Mississippi and its watershed. In 1824 Congress 
authorized the Corps to manage and improve the 
river’s navigability and safety. Locks and dams were 
installed; later, levees to prevent flooding were con¬ 
structed almost continuously from New Orleans to 
Dubuque, Iowa. Other projects that began in the 19th 
century but did not reach their zenith until the 20th 


included dredging, channelization, and construction of 
auxiliary canals. 

Before railroads in the 1850s began to cut into 
Mississippi shipping, lead ore, lumber, and agricul¬ 
tural products, mostly heading to St. Louis or New 
Orleans for processing or transshipment, kept “river 
rats” busy until winter ice buildups curtailed travel. 
Galena, Illinois, became an important metropolis, sup¬ 
plying 90 percent of the nation’s lead ore. Logging in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, spurred by an almost insa¬ 
tiable need for lumber, especially on the treeless Great 
Plains, filled the Mississippi with huge logs heading to 
sawmills. Logging increased erosion and soil loss; logs 
snagged underwater became a major threat to river 
shipping. 

The Mississippi’s north-south trade suffered a huge 
setback when war broke out in 1861. It was appar¬ 
ent to Union leaders that controlling the Mississippi 
could cripple the Confederacy, making cotton ship¬ 
ments to Europe almost impossible. The “River War” 
of 1862 made heroes of officers Ulysses S. Grant and 
David G. Farragut. Using ironclad gunboats adapted 
for river conditions, Union naval units occupied New 
Orleans in April. In June Union forces captured Mem¬ 
phis. Besieged at Vicksburg that summer, Confeder¬ 
ates, although lacking sufficient weaponry, held off the 
attack and maintained control of about 200 miles on 
the Mississippi. 

Today’s Mississippi is still crowded with boats 
and barges, but its commercial importance continued 
to decline after the Civil War. New Orleans’s impor¬ 
tance was eclipsed by New York’s Harbor. St. Louis 
lost out to Chicago, the nation’s railroad hub. River 
tourism increased on paddlewheel excursion boats 
appealing to gamblers and a growing leisure class. 
By 1882 Mark Twain, nostalgically traveling his river 
from New Orleans to St. Paul, found the formerly bus¬ 
tling river eerily quiet. The nation’s traditional watery 
heart, now mostly driven and flown over, makes head¬ 
lines only when the Mississippi experiences devastat¬ 
ing floods. 

See also abolition of slavery in the Americas; rail¬ 
roads in North America. 
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Mitre, Bartolome 

(1821-1906) Argentine statesman 

Bartolome Mitre was one of the Argentine statesmen 
who dominated his country’s political scene following 
the overthrow of Juan Manuel Ortiz de Rosas in 
1852. The son of Ambrosio Mitre and Josefa Marti¬ 
nez, he grew up in Buenos Aires where the political 
life was dominated by Rosas. Disliking the dictator¬ 
ship that Rosas had established, when Mitre was 26 
he began his 15-year exile, leaving Argentina for Uru¬ 
guay where he took part in the defense of Montevideo 
against the Argentine dictator. He then went to Bolivia 
and Peru, returning to Uruguay, where in 1852 he led 
their forces in the Battle of Caseros, which led to the 
overthrow and flight of Rosas. 

In 1853 Buenos Aires province refused to accept 
the new Argentine constitution which massively 
diminished its role in the nation’s politics, and Mitre 
was called upon to lead the breakaway province. Eight 
years later he was governor and led the Unitarists at 
the Battle of Pavon on September 17, 1861, when the 
Federalists, who wanted regional autonomy, were deci¬ 
sively defeated. Although few realized it at the time, it 
was the end of the Federalist cause. 

Mitre, who became president on April 12, 1862, 
moved the capital back to Buenos Aires and spent 
the next two years ensuring that the Federalists were 
politically marginalized. He extended postal and tele¬ 
graph lines throughout the country with stamps being 
issued for the whole of Argentina rather than separate 
regional issues as had previously been the case. Mitre 
also ended most local taxes, consolidated provincial 
and regional debt, and established a nationwide sys¬ 
tem of courts. Immediately, the power of the Federal¬ 
ists had been diminished. 

In December 1864 war with Paraguay broke out 
when the Paraguayan president, Francisco Antonio 
Fopez, still believing that the Federalists would prevent 
Argentina playing an important role in the impending 
conflict, attacked the Brazilian Matto Grosso region 
and then marched into Argentina and captured the 
city of Corrientes. However, Fopez had miscalculated, 
and Mitre took charge of the Argentine forces and 
became a passionate advocate of continued Argentine 
involvement, allying his country with Brazil and the 
new government of Uruguay. This resulted in the war 
becoming known as the War of the Triple Alliance. 
One of Mitre’s sons, Jorge, was killed in that war. 

The war dominated Argentine affairs, and Mitre 
used it to achieve greater national unity. It also seems 


certain that the war was particularly beneficial to 
Mitre’s supporters, some of whom amassed fortunes 
in war contracts. Mitre’s political party became known 
as the Purveyors’ Party, as the prices for beef, leather, 
horses to serve as cavalry mounts, fodder, and military 
supplies soared. The main Federalist leader, Urquiza, 
was also placated by massive contracts for supplying 
the Argentine and the Brazilian military. 

In 1868, when his term as president came to an 
end, Paraguay’s defeat was inevitable, even if the final 
victory was still two years away. The defeat of the 
Paraguayan forces at the Battles of Tuyuti in May 
1866 and Curupayty in September, as well as the sub¬ 
sequent capture of the Paraguayan fort of Humaita, 
failed to gain Mitre much popularity in Buenos Aires. 
In January 1868 Mitre stepped down as commander 
in chief of the Allied forces, and the post went to the 
Brazilian marquis (later duke) of Caxias. In the 1868 
presidential elections, the Argentine population was 
clearly weary of the conflict and refused to support 
Mitre’s handpicked successor-designate in the presi¬ 
dential elections. 

However, Mitre was elected to the senate and in 
1874 ran again for the presidency. On losing, Mitre 
tried to lead a rebellion, which quickly petered out. In 
1891 he again contested the presidency, but withdrew 
before the final election. In his old age, Mitre was regu¬ 
larly seen around Buenos Aires, and when he died on 
January 19, 1906, he was acclaimed as one of the great 
men in Argentine politics. The newspaper La Nacion 
ran a full-page obituary on the day after he died and 
another on the following day. He was buried in Recole- 
ta Cemetery, Buenos Aires. He was featured on a 1935 
postage stamp and again in 2006 to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of his death. 

As well as being a politician, Mitre was also a 
great scholar. He translated Dante’s Divine Comedy 
into Spanish and was the author of many books. He 
wrote poetry and detailed biographies of both inde¬ 
pendence heroes Manuel Belgrano and San Martin. 
An avid reader and book collector, a contemporary 
painting of his bedroom by Pierre Calmettes shows 
many books open around the room. Mitre’s library of 
20,000 books has been augmented since his death by 
an additional 50,000 volumes, making it one of the 
most important in Argentina. Known as the America 
Fibrary, the vast majority of the books are concerned 
with the Americas, or printed in the Americas. It is 
open to the public and contains many rare works in 
Spanish and English, as well as a map collection, rows 
of bound periodicals, and a coin collection. In addi- 
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tion, there is a historical archive of 48,000 documents 
covering 19th-century Argentine history. 

The library is housed in Mitre’s old house, now 
the Mitre Museum, where the room in which Mitre 
met Urquiza and Derqui on the ground floor has 
been recreated. On the upper floor, Mitre’s bedroom, 
bathroom, and adjoining study have all been faith¬ 
fully preserved with a photograph of the former pres¬ 
ident’s wife above the bed, flanked by those of his 
sons Jorge and Adolfo. Entry to the museum is two 
pesos—the two peso note having Mitre on one side, 
and his residence—the museum—on the other. One of 
Mitre’s sons, Emilio became an engineer and politi¬ 
cian, another son, Bartolome Mitre y Vedia, was a 
well-known writer. 

Further reading: Hole, Myra Cadwalader. Bartolome 
Mitre. New York: Hispanic Institute in the United States, 
1947; Robinson, John L. Bartolome Mitre: Historian of the 
Americas. Washington D.C.: University Press of America, 
1982; Rock, David. Argentina 1516-1987: From Spanish 
Colonization to Alfonsin. Berkeley, CA: University of Cali¬ 
fornia Press, 1987. 
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Monroe Doctrine 

In 1823 in response to the long-anticipated successes 
of the Spanish-American independence movements, 
U.S. president James Monroe announced a hemispher¬ 
ic policy that later came to be known as the Monroe 
Doctrine. Penned principally by secretary of state and 
future president John Quincy Adams, the doctrine 
forbade subsequent European colonization in the 
Western Hemisphere. “The American continents,” 
Monroe proclaimed, “are henceforth not to be consid¬ 
ered as subjects for future colonization by any Euro¬ 
pean powers.” 

The doctrine further implied that the United States 
would oppose strategic or political alliances between 
European powers and Latin American nations: “We 
could not view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing [the newly independent nations], or control¬ 
ling in any other manner their destiny, by any Euro¬ 
pean power in any other light than as a manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States.” 
An expression of an emergent muscular foreign policy 
following the victorious War of 1812 with Great Brit¬ 
ain, the doctrine applied to all European powers but 


was aimed specifically at Britain, which had designs on 
Cuba, and at France, one of Spain’s most important 
allies in the early 1820s. 

The doctrine had important precedent in the think¬ 
ing of U.S. policy makers. In 1808 Thomas Jefferson, 
pondering the probable emergence of new nations in 
the wake of Spain’s collapse, wrote that “We consider 
[the new Latin American nations’] interests and ours 
as the same, and that the object of both must be to 
exclude all European influence from this hemisphere.” 
The United States provided substantial material aid to 
the Latin American revolutionaries, despite a formal 
proclamation of neutrality in 1815. 

The year before Monroe announced his hemispheric 
doctrine, the United States extended diplomatic recogni¬ 
tion to the newly independent Latin American nation¬ 
states of La Plata (later Argentina), Chile, Colombia, and 
Mexico, and the not-yet-independent nation of Peru. 

The first open defiance of the doctrine came in the 
early and mid 1860s. With the United States embroiled 
in its own Civil War, France under Napoleon III 
launched an invasion and occupation of Mexico. 
After the defeat of the Confederacy in April 1865, the 
administration of President Andrew Johnson demand¬ 
ed French withdrawal, and Napoleon soon complied. 
The Caribbean presented a more nettlesome situation, 
with every island a European colony (save Hispaniola, 
divided between Haiti and the Dominican Republic). 
In the 1880s and 1890s, as U.S. aspirations for hemi¬ 
spheric domination grew, policymakers sought not 
only to keep European powers out but to establish a 
positive U.S. right to intervene if warranted. This came 
in 1904, with President Theodore Roosevelt’s corollary 
to the Monroe Doctrine. 

While the 1823 Monroe Doctrine did not explicitly 
proclaim U.S. domination of the hemisphere or include 
any U.S. right to intervene militarily in Latin American 
affairs, many Latin Americans denounced the doctrine 
as a fundamental violation of the principle of national 
sovereignty. A vast polemical literature from south of 
the U.S. border decries the Monroe Doctrine as a signal 
expression of Yankee imperialism. 

See also Latin America, independence in; Napoleon I. 

Further Reading: Murphy, Gretchen. Hemispheric Imagin¬ 
ings: The Monroe Doctrine and Narratives of U.S. Empire. 
Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2005; Smith, Peter H. 
Talons of the Eagle: Dynamics of U.S.-Latin American Rela¬ 
tions. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996. 
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Mormonism 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was 
established in 1830, shortly after The Book of Mormon: 
Another Testament of Jesus Christ was published. The 
church was “restored” by the prophet Joseph Smith. 
At 14, Joseph, born in Vermont but living in Palmy¬ 
ra, New York, claimed to have had a vision, in which 
God informed him of his mission to restore the true 
religion. 

At 17, Joseph reported that an angel named Moro¬ 
ni directed him to a hidden manuscript preserved on 
golden plates and written in an unknown language. 
Smith’s translation narrates the story of how Middle 
Eastern exiles, associated with the so-called Ten Lost 
Tribes of Israel, came to America in 600 b.c.e., how 
the resurrected Jesus later had preached to these now- 
native American tribes, and how one tribe of Christian 
converts, the Nephites, were reduced by wars to only 
Mormon and his son, Moroni. 

Before their deaths, they buried this narration in 384 
c.e., to be recovered in a “latter day” when their spiri¬ 
tual descendants would restore the true faith. Smith’s 
community, identifying itself as the restoration of this 
ancient faith (authentic Christianity), was forced by 
harassment to leave New York and move first to Kirt- 
land, Ohio (1832), and then to Independence, Missouri 
(1838). 

They eventually settled in Illinois on the Mississip¬ 
pi and built the city of Nauvoo, which would become 


in the early 1840s the largest city in the state. Smith, 
who began taking many other wives in addition to his 
first wife Emma Hale, advanced the general practice of 
polygamy as an ordinance of the church. 

Despite his enormous popularity and prosperity, 
such that he was able to mount a viable candidacy 
for the U.S. presidency, Smith’s practice of polygamy 
led disillusioned ex-members to establish a newspaper 
designed to expose him as a fraud and suppress his 
political ambitions. Eventually, a riot led to the burn¬ 
ing of the newspaper office, and Joseph and his brother, 
Hyrum, were arrested. While detained in a Carthage 
jail, a lynch mob murdered both men. 

After Smith’s death, the church split. The larg¬ 
est group, following their new leader Brigham Young, 
migrated in 1847 to Salt Lake City, Utah. This group 
withdrew support for polygamy in 1890. The second 
group, now known as the Community of Christ (Reor¬ 
ganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints), 
followed Smith’s wife Emma back to its current home 
in Independence, Missouri. They rejected polygamy 
immediately and have attempted to maintain a theol¬ 
ogy closer to mainstream Christian thought. 

The Book of Mormon, read by literary critics as an 
early American romance based on Bible stories, is for 
the Utah church merely the first of many revelations, 
which early on included Smith’s Doctrine and Cov¬ 
enants and The Pearl of Great Price. The doctrines of 
progressive revelation (in which leaders are divinely 
inspired with teachings for a developing community) 



Mormon pioneers on the trail in 1847: Following the death of Joseph Smith, many in the Mormon Church headed west to Salt Lake City, 
Utah. The second group, the Community of Christ, followed Smith’s ivife Emma back to Independence, Missouri. 
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and progressive spirituality (in which believers are des¬ 
tined to become divine beings) form the framework of 
Mormon theology. 

However, the most contentious point with critics 
is the secrecy of Mormon Temple practices. Clearly, 
church membership has not been hindered by such 
clandestine behavior. In 1947, the community reached 
the million mark and today it has risen to over 12 mil¬ 
lion. By the beginning of the 21st century, this aggres¬ 
sive missionary church could boast 200 million mem¬ 
bers worldwide. 

Further reading: Bushman, R. L. Joseph Smith: Rough Stone 
Rolling. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2005; Ostling, R. N. 
Mormon America: The Power and the Promise. New York: 
HarperCollins Publishers, 2000; Southerton, S. G. Losing 
a Lost Tribe: Native Americans, DNA, and the Mormon 
Church. Salt Lake City, UT: Signature Books, 2004; Stark, 
R. The Rise of Mormonism. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 2005. 
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Mughal dynasty (decline and fall) 

Descended from both Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, 
the Mughal dynasty originated in Central Asia. It 
became the strongest dynasty to rule India, lasting from 
1526 to 1858. The Mughal dynasty reached its height 
under Akbar, who encouraged reconciliation among his 
subjects by encouraging intermarriage between Hindus 
and Muslims and appointed competent administra¬ 
tors. His empire stretched from the Himalayas to the 
Hindu Kush and included present-day India, Bangladesh, 
Afghanistan, and Pakistan. The Mughal Empire passed 
its zenith after Akbar. 

Shah Jahan, although famous for the construction 
of the Taj Mahal, was an unsuccessful military leader. 
He launched three failed campaigns against the ruler of 
southern Afghanistan, was defeated in his attempt to 
regain the ancient Mughal patrimony in Central Asia, 
was repulsed four times in his efforts to extend rule from 
northern to southern Deccan, and lost an effort to oust 
the Portuguese from its coast. The cumulative effect 
of these campaigns was the imposition of higher taxes 
on the peasantry, whose loyalty to the Mughals began 
to diminish. This became more evident under Aurang- 
zeb. The fortunes of both the empire and the dynasty 
decreased in the last half of Aurangzeb’s reign. Over¬ 
whelmingly ambitious, he spent the last 28 years of his 


reign campaigning in the south to conquer and unite the 
subcontinent from the south tip to the northern Hima¬ 
layas and Hindu Kush. Although initially successful, 
many areas quickly revolted. 

Aurangzeb’s wars took a toll on the empire’s resourc¬ 
es, which became strained. This led to peasant resistance 
and flight, thereby increasing the burden on the remain¬ 
ing peasants. Aurangzeb’s strict Islam and intolerance 
toward other religions also roused opposition. He 
destroyed Hindu temples and schools, dismissed Hindu 
officials from government, and reimposed the tax on 
non-Muslims. These policies led to the rise of the greatest 
military opponents of the Mughals—the Marathas and 
the Sikhs. Under the leadership of Shivaji, the Marathas 
in the northwest Deccan carried out resistance and by 
1750 controlled large sections of central and northern 
India. The Sikhs, originally a peaceful sect that attempt¬ 
ed to synthesize Hindu and Muslim beliefs, became mil¬ 
itarized by persecution and by 1750 controlled much 
of the Punjab in northeast India. The Hindu Rajputs in 
northcentral India, initially won over by Akbar’s poli¬ 
cies, became hostile and began to attack the Mughals. 
Even within the Delhi area, Hindu peasants called the 
Jats became radicalized and also revolted. 

After Aurangzeb’s death in 1707, most of the 10 
Mughal emperors who followed him between 1707 and 
1857 were little more than figureheads for one of the 
contending parties for power in India. Court feuds and 
civil wars also led to disintegration as Muslim dynasties 
arose in south Deccan, the eastern province of Oudh, and 
northeast Bengal between 1704 and 1720. One Mughal 
emperor, Muhammad Shah, attempted to repair some of 
the damage by placating the Hindus but with little suc¬ 
cess, partly due to his own indolence and foreign inva¬ 
sions. Mughal power never recovered from the invasion 
of the Persian ruler Nadir Shah, who sacked Delhi in 
1739, carried away the fabled peacock throne, symbol 
of the dynasty, and plundered northern India. Even more 
devastating was the invasion of Ahmed Khan, ruler of 
eastern Persia, Afghanistan, Uzbekistan, and portions of 
northern India. He sacked Delhi, defeating the Marathas 
and Rajputs, but his empire disintegrated after his death 
in 1772. 

Mughal power also suffered with the rise of Euro¬ 
pean merchants, especially the British and French who 
replaced the earlier Portuguese and Dutch. In 1691 the 
British East India Company received a charter from 
the Mughal government not only to trade but to col¬ 
lect taxes in what is now Calcutta. In time, it became 
progressively more involved in politics; by 1765, the 
company controlled all Bengal, the richest province of 
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India. By 1800 Britain had ousted the French from India. 
By 1818 the company either directly or indirectly ruled 
most of India. By the 19th century, Mughal emperors 
had become mere pensioners of the company. The last 
Mughal emperor was deposed and exiled to Burma after 
the Indian Mutiny in 1857. 

There were many causes for the decline and fall of 
the Mughal dynasty. First, the lack of tolerance shown 
to the non-Islamic majority by later Mughal emperors; 
second, the imperial overreach by emperors in terms 
of military expeditions which strained resources after 
1680; third, the diversity of India’s ethnic and reli¬ 
gious groups as well as strong traditions of regional¬ 
ism which served to weaken the center; and fourth, the 
superior technological and financial expertise which 
the West, including England, enjoyed after 1500 gave 
it an advantage dealing with Islamic emperors who 
had fallen behind. Finally, and perhaps most impor¬ 
tant, the Mughal dynasty remained a minority in 
India, distinct in religion, culture, and language from 
the majority of subjects. Given the circumstances, its 
fall was perhaps inevitable. 

See also Sikh wars. 
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Marathas. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993; 
Wolpert, Stanley. A New History of India, 8th ed. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1997. 
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Muhammad Ali 

(1769-1848) Egyptian ruler 

An Ottoman janissary of Albanian origin, Muhammad 
Ali became the founder of modern Egypt. Following the 
Napoleonic invasion and short-lived British occupation 
of Egypt, Muhammad Ali and a number of other janis¬ 
sary forces were sent to reassert Ottoman control in 
1802. Muhammad Ali had outmaneuvered rival janis¬ 
saries for leadership by 1806. 

Muhammad Ali then cleverly aligned himself with 
the weaker of the perennially warring Mamluk factions 
that had previously governed Egypt to defeat the stron¬ 


ger. He eliminated the remaining Mamluks by inviting 
them to a celebration at the heavily fortified citadel 
overlooking Cairo in 1811. Once the Mamluks were 
securely inside the high walls of the fort, the janissar¬ 
ies massacred them, leaving Muhammad Ali the sole 
ruler. Pledging allegiance to the Ottoman sultan, he was 
appointed pasha of Egypt and began an ambitious pro¬ 
gram to increase the strength of his armed forces and 
to build a new navy. The army was conscripted from 
the Egyptian fellaheen, or peasantry, and ultimately 
reached over 100,000 men. 

To finance military expenditures, Muhammad Ali 
increased taxes and established government monopo¬ 
lies over the economy. Monopolies controlled the sale 
of oil, coffee, and Egyptian products including tobacco, 
grains, sugar, and cotton. He also moved the Egyptian 
economy toward the production of cash crops, especial¬ 
ly tobacco and the highly desirable Egyptian long-grain 
cotton. Through government support, Muhammad Ali 
underwrote the creation of small industries in textile 
manufacturing, food processing, and some armaments. 
This began a process of industrial modernization that 
was largely halted by the British occupation of Egypt at 
the end of the 19th century. The irrigation systems were 
expanded and water and road transport systems were 
developed throughout the area. Medical care improved, 
although cholera and malaria remained problems. A new 
administrative elite was created. The top officials were 
predominantly of Turkish origins; like Muhammad Ali, 
they spoke Turkish rather than Arabic. 

Although he was illiterate, Muhammad Ali valued 
education and established a military training school 
and sent students at government expense to European 
universities. Muhammad Ali made one graduate Rifa’a 
Rah al-Tahtawi director of a new School of Languages; 
the school was responsible for the translation of many 
European, especially French, political and philosophic 
works. The Bulaq Press published hundreds of books 
in Arabic, including many translations from European 
works. These influenced a new generation of Arab and 
Islamic reformers in the late 19th century. An official 
gazette was also issued. 

As leader of Egypt, Muhammad Ali was involved in 
four major wars. At the behest of the Ottoman sultan, he 
sent his sons Abbas and Ibrahim to crush the puritanical 
Islamic reformist movement, the Wahhabis, who threat¬ 
ened Ottoman control over the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina in the Hijaz from 1811-81. The Wahhabis were 
defeated in their stronghold in the Nejd (in northern 
modern-day Saudi Arabia). After making a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, Muhammad Ali withdrew his troops in 1824, 
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thereby allowing the Wahhabis to regroup and emerge as 
an even stronger force at the end of the century. 

In 1820 Muhammad Ali launched military campaigns 
into the Sudan. He wanted new recruits and slaves for his 
army and hoped to obtain gold to help finance his army 
and navy. Although his troops were militarily successful, 
most of the army recruits and slaves died of diseases and 
the gold resources failed to materialize. 

In 1822 the ongoing Greek War of Independence 
threatened Ottoman control in the Balkans, and the 
sultan again called on Muhammad Ali to use his new 
navy and army to defeat the Greeks and their allies. 
Muhammad Ali took the island of Crete in 1824 and 
met with initial success. But in 1827 his new fleet was 
destroyed at the Battle of Navarino Bay. Muhammad 
Ali was ready to negotiate, and he lost Crete to the Brit¬ 
ish in 1840. 

He then turned his attention toward Palestine and 
Syria, where he hoped to enhance his prestige as well as 
stop the flow of draft dodgers from Egypt who sought to 
escape the much-hated state conscription. He also hoped 
to obtain wood to rebuild his navy. Syria had suffered 
under a long period of Ottoman misrule and initially 
offered little opposition to Muhammad Ali’s troops, who 
under Ibrahim’s command took Acre in 1832. Ibrahim 
advanced to Konya, deep inside the Anatolian Peninsula, 
and might have advanced to Istanbul, but he was stopped 
by Muhammad Ali. Although he wanted further terri¬ 
tory, Muhammad Ali recognized that the European pow¬ 
ers, who were engaged in a long-term diplomatic rivalry 
over the so-called Eastern Question, or what to do 
about the weakened Ottoman Empire, would not allow 
it to collapse. When Russia offered to support the sultan 
in the war against Muhammad Ali, Great Britain, which 
opposed Russian advances in the Black Sea, stepped in 
to force negotiations. Under the Kutahya Convention 
of 1833, Muhammad Ali retained control over Greater 
Syria in exchange for a small yearly tribute to the sultan. 
He thereby controlled key trade routes and the Muslim 
holy cities in Arabia. 

Ibrahim was made governor of Syria, but efficient 
tax collection and conscription led to local dissent 
and rebellions. Wishing to reassert his authority, Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud II was confident that his newly reformed 
army would be able to defeat Muhammad Ali. Otto¬ 
man forces attacked in 1838, but at the Battle of Nazib 
in northern Syria, Ibrahim routed the Ottoman army 
in 1839. Fearing Muhammad Ali’s mounting power 
and the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, Great Britain 
intervened. Britain rallied the support of Russia, Prus¬ 
sia, and Austria and offered Muhammad Ali control 


over Egypt for life if he immediately agreed to a settle¬ 
ment. When Muhammad Ali refused, a four-power 
blockade was put in place, and British marines took 
Acre in 1840. Recognizing defeat, Muhammad Ali 
withdrew from Syria. 

In 1841 the sultan granted Muhammad Ali and his 
heirs the hereditary right to rule Egypt as khedives; how¬ 
ever, the Egyptian army was limited to 18,000, a huge 
decrease from its size during the zenith of Muhammad 
Ali’s power. In 1848 Ibrahim, the presumed heir, died, 
before his father. Thus when the ailing Muhammad Ali 
died shortly after Ibrahim, his grandson Abbas succeed¬ 
ed to the throne. The conservative Abbas halted many of 
Muhammad Ali’s development projects, but they were 
resumed after Said, Muhammad Ali’s son and Abbas’s 
uncle, and later Ismail, another of Muhammad Ali’s 
grandsons, became khedives. The dynasty established 
in Egypt by Muhammad Ali survived until it was over¬ 
thrown in a military-led revolution in 1952. 

See also Arab reformers and nationalists; British 
OCCUPATION OF EGYPT; ISMAIL, KHEDIVE. 
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Muhammad al-Mahdi 

(1848-1885) religious leader 

Muhammad Ahmad Abdullah was born on the island 
of Lebab on the Nile River. He had a traditional Islam¬ 
ic education and as a child committed the Qur’an to 
memory. Known for his fervent religious belief, as a 
young man he secluded himself in a cave to meditate. 
Following in the pattern of the prophet Muhammad, 
Muhammad Abdullah began to receive revelations that 
he shared through teaching and preaching. In 1881 he 
declared himself the Mahdi or “rightly guided one”; 
according to Islamic tradition, the Mahdi was to appear 
to foreshadow the end of an age. The Mahdi was sent 
to establish the faith and custom of the prophet. The 
Mahdist movement in the Sudan was a combination of 
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nationalist and religious belief and was seen by many 
as the beginning of Sudanese nationalism. 

The Mahdi established his state in a power 
vacuum when the Ottoman Empire, the ostensible 
governing authority, and Egypt, in the midst of the 
Urabi revolt, were weak and torn by revolts and 
local problems. In addition to his undoubted reli¬ 
gious appeal and charisma, the Mahdi’s refusal to pay 
Ottoman or Egyptian taxes attracted further support 
among the Sudanese. The taxes levied by the Mahdi 
were generally lower than those of the Ottomans. He 
garnered tribal support and crushed internal upris¬ 
ings. In 1882 the Mahdi took el Obeid, the capital of 
western Sudan. He struck money in the name of the 
new Mahdist government, pacified most of the coun¬ 
try, and ousted the remaining Turkish garrisons. He 
established a theocratic state based on religious law. 
The Mahdist movement was another of the 19th-cen¬ 
tury Islamic revival movements such as the Sanusiya 
in Libya and the Wahhabis in Arabia. 

Alarmed by the rising new power in the south, 
the British who had occupied Egypt in 1882, sent a 
military expedition led by William Hicks to defeat the 
Mahdi. Without proper supply routes or knowledge 
of the local terrain, Hicks, with a force of Egyptian 
soldiers, moved deep into Sudanese territory where his 
expedition was cut to pieces by the Mahdi’s army in 
1883. Cut off from Egypt and outside supplies, for¬ 
eign missionaries and adventurers in the Sudan were 
taken prisoner by the Mahdi; some remained under 
virtual house arrest for years. 

As the Mahdi moved closer to the capital of Khar¬ 
toum, Charles “Chinese” Gordon, so named for 
his role in defeating the Boxer Rebellion, was sent 
to evacuate the remaining British forces. A Christian 
zealot, Gordon believed it was his mission to stop 
slavery in the Sudan and to secure the territory. Ignor¬ 
ing orders to withdraw, he was trapped in Khartoum 
as the Mahdi’s army lay siege to the city. The siege 
lasted from 1884 until late January 1885. A British 
relief expedition was sent to rescue Gordon, but 
before it arrived the Mahdi’s forces, known as der¬ 
vishes in the West, took the city. Against the Mahdi’s 
orders, Gordon was killed and beheaded. His head 
was then presented to the Mahdi as a sign of the vic¬ 
tory. The British relief forces arrived on the outskirts 
of Khartoum two days too late and, recognizing their 
untenable position, promptly retreated back to Egypt. 
Gordon became a martyr to the cause of British impe¬ 
rialism. Although the British prime minister William 
Gladstone favored withdrawal from the Sudan, the 


British public, including Queen Victoria, were out¬ 
raged and demanded that Gordon’s death be avenged 
and the Mahdi destroyed. 

The Mahdi died shortly after the taking of Khar¬ 
toum in 1885. He was succeeded by Abdallahi, as the 
khalifa, or companion. Abdallahi struck money with 
an Omdurman mint mark and legislated proclamations 
and decisions on points of law. He defeated the Abys- 
sinians (in present-day Ethiopia) in 1889, but shortly 
thereafter the Mahdist state faced internal uprisings, 
a plague of locusts (a recurring ecological problem in 
much of Africa), and a resulting famine. 

Meanwhile, the British remained determined to 
defeat the Mahdist state. The British military hero Her¬ 
bert Kitchener was appointed commander in chief of 
Egyptian forces to take the Sudan. Avoiding the mis¬ 
takes of previous expeditions, Kitchener extended the 
railway system deep into southern Egypt to ensure effi¬ 
cient movement of supplies and men. In 1898, Kitch¬ 
ener met the Mahdist army at the Battle ol Omdur¬ 
man, where with superior armaments his army easily 
defeated the larger but poorly armed dervishes. Kitch¬ 
ener then moved to eradicate any traces of the Mahdist 
state, even destroying the Mahdi’s tomb. However, the 
movement remained a latent force in the Sudan, and 
the Mahdi’s heirs emerged as political leaders when the 
Sudan became independent in the second half of the 
20th century. 

See also Sudan, condominium in. 
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The Vanguard Press, Inc., 1969; Theobald, A. B. The Mah- 
diya: A History of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1881-1899. 
London: Longman, 1951. 

Janice J. Terry 

music 

The period from 1750 until 1900 covered the European 
musical periods of the classicists and romantics. Most 
European countries had official orchestras, with smaller 
bands of musicians performing in stately homes, town 
halls, and other places, and folk music traditions exist¬ 
ing throughout Europe, where performers would play 
at fairs, festivals, and other occasions. However, there 
was a stronger innovative musical tradition in Germany, 
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where many rulers and states had their own courts and 
competed with rivals as cultural centers. 

GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 

In Austria and the German lands, there were a num¬ 
ber of important patrons of music, one of the foremost 
in the mid-18th century being the Habsburg rulers of 
Austria, although the war over Silesia—the War of 
Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ War —were 
extremely costly, causing Empress Maria Theresa to 
economize on her court music. In this period Johann 
Georg Reutter continued to write church music and 
opera, and Gottlieb Muffat wrote for the harpsichord 
and the organ. 

The elector Palatine also maintained considerable 
musical talent in his court at Mannheim, recruiting 
musicians such as the Bohemians Johann Stamitz, 
Franz Xaver Richter, and Christian Cannabich, as 
well as a number of Italians. By contrast the Prussian 
court at Berlin tended to favor more academic music, 
with Carl Heinrich Graun being the Kapellmeister 
(director of music) for Frederick the Great. In charge 
of the Berlin opera, he also wrote The Death of Jesus, 
a Passion cantata. He was later joined by Carl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, the son of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Mention should also be made of musicians in Ham¬ 
burg such as Georg Philip Telemann, director of the 
Leipzig Opera in 1702, and the Hamburg Opera from 
1732 to 1738. 

The great age of classicism in Europe started in the 
1770s with renewed confidence and increasing wealth 
at many central European courts. This period saw the 
Austrian cities of Vienna and Salzburg emerging as cen¬ 
ters for this new musical style, with G. C. Wagenseil, a 
composer of many symphonies, quartets, and piano con¬ 
certos, and also J. B. Vanhal. Another musician during 
this period was Leopold Mozart, father of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart, and an important composer in his 
own right. 

Franz Josef Haydn managed to get a position in 
the choir at St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, and then 
joined the household of the famous Esterhazy family, as 
their Kapellmeister from 1766. 

It was not long before the Italian Antonio Salieri 
emerged as an important musician at the Habsburg 
court, with his youthful prodigy Wolfgang Ama¬ 
deus Mozart quickly rising to prominence. Mozart 
traveled to Italy when he was young, and there he 
heard many other musicians, remaining in contact 
with many of them throughout his life. As a result 
he had a wide knowledge of contemporary European 


compositions and was able to compose new music, 
including 21 operas. 

His work included Don Giovanni and The Magic 
Flute, as well as 27 concertos, piano trios, and sere¬ 
nades. He worked at the Austrian court in Vienna under 
Emperor Joseph II, dying from renal failure. A cousin 
of Mozart’s wife was Carl von Weber. Also a youthful 
prodigy, he wrote a number of concertos and then the 
operas Sylvana and Abu Hassan. 

THE ENLIGHTENMENT 

The forces of the Enlightenment, which came to 
influence events around the French Revolution, led to 
the romantic era, which saw a decline in the prestige 
and wealth of the Austrian court and the rise in impor¬ 
tance of France. Franz Josef Haydn died in 1809 on 
exactly the same day that Napoleon I entered Vienna 
after defeating Austria. In spite of this decline, there 
were still a number of Austrian musicians who helped 
Vienna retain its prominent position, albeit briefly. Ital¬ 
ian Luigi Boccherini composed several hundred compo¬ 
sitions for string quartets. Franz Schubert was a prolific 
composer, writing 145 songs in 1815 alone, including 
nine in one single day. These included some of his best- 
known works, although critics feel his finest music dates 
from the 1820s. Another important German composer 
of this period was Robert Schumann, who produced a 
choral work titled Paradise and the Peri and was direc¬ 
tor of the Dusseldorf Orchestra from 1849 until 1853. 

By this time new composers had emerged, notably 
Ludwig van Beethoven, who developed from a classicist 
from the 1780s into the leading romantic composer 
of the 19th century. He rose to international promi¬ 
nence with his symphonies, and his music was seen as 
breaking from the classical tradition and being unpre¬ 
dictable, clearly influenced by Haydn and Mozart. 
Beethoven used a much greater range of tempos, 
rhythms, harmonies, and key changes than most of his 
contemporaries. 

Beethoven initially admired Napoleon I and dedi¬ 
cated his Third Symphony, to him, before renaming it 
the Eroica Symphony when he became disillusioned 
after Bonaparte crowned himself emperor. Beethoven 
later went on to compose his Fifth Symphony, known 
as The Emperor Symphony, and the Ninth Symphony, 
The Choral Symphony. His other work included the 
opera Fidelio, originally entitled Leonora. He is also 
well known for his popular piano pieces Moonlight 
Sonata and Fur Elise. Some of Beethoven’s contem¬ 
poraries included Johann Ladislaus Dussek, Johann 
Nepomuk Hummel, and the pianist Ferdinand Ries. 
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THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 

The romantic period also saw cultural influence from 
other parts of the world, with music in the Ameri¬ 
cas becoming influenced by Indian musical traditions 
alongside a growing appreciation of the indigenous 
cultural traditions throughout the Americas. This 
gradually led to some changes in music in the newly 
independent United States and also in Spain, with some 
of the rhythms gradually spreading around Europe. In 
Bohemia, Antonin Dvorak composed From the New 
World, which shows influences of African-American 
musical traditions. 

The emerging power—political and financial—of 
France saw Paris become a center of music from the 
last decade of the 18th century into the early 19th 
century. The Belgian-born composer Franqois-Joseph 
Gossec worked in the French capital throughout the 
Revolution and enduring changes of government, with 
Nicholas D’Alayrac composing many comic operas in 
the early French Republic. Eater French composers 
include Hector Berlioz, who composed many sym¬ 
phonies, including the Sympkonie Fantastique, and 
Romeo and Juliet-, and also Gioacchino Antonio Ros¬ 
sini from Italy who composed Le Comte Ory and Wil¬ 
liam Tell in France. Jacques Offenbach moved to Paris 
from Germany and became famous with his Orpheus 
in the Underworld and La Belle Helene. Other French 
composers include Charles Gounod, composer of 
Faust and Romeo and Juliet; Leo Delibes, composer of 
ballets including Coppelia and Sylvia; and Jules Mas¬ 
senet, who produced music for the ballet Le Cid. 

With the rise of German nationalism and the 
increasing connections between France and western 
Germany, many new composers became important, 
including Giacomo Meyerbeer, Camille Saint-Saens, 
Georges Bizet, Emmanuel Chabrier, Cesar Franck, and 
Gabriel Faure. Felix Mendelssohn composed many 
pieces of music for strings and piano, including the 
oratorio Elijah. Later the increasing political unity of 
Germany coincided with the popularity of Johannes 
Brahms and Richard Wagner. Wagner became an opera 
conductor at Dresden and produced The Flying Dutch¬ 
man and Tannhauser before spending years perfecting 
The Ring of the Nibelungs, Siegfried, and Tristan and 
Isolde. His music came to epitomize German national 
identity during the late 19th century, building on Teu¬ 
tonic legends and influenced by Greek tragedies and 
the philosophies of Friedrich Nietzsche and Arthur 
Schopenhauer. Austrian composer Johann Strauss 
composed over 400 waltzes, including An der Schonen 
Blauen Donau, better known in English as the Blue 


Danube, and Richard Strauss, not related to Johann, 
composed German operatic concertos. 

BRITAIN AND THE REST OF EUROPE 

In Britain, the most famous composer of the period was 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, who wrote the music for operas 
for which W. S. Gilbert wrote the words. Their operas 
included Trial by Jury, H.M.S. Finafore, The Pirates of 
Penzance, Patience, Iolantha, The Mikado, Ruddigore, 
The Yeoman of the Guard, and The Gondoliers. 

In eastern Europe, much of the new musical traditions 
came from Poland, even though Poland as an independent 
nation had ceased to exist. Frederic Chopin, who had a 
French father and Polish mother, embodied both western 
and eastern European concepts. Most of his music was 
composed for solo piano, and with the increase in the 
number of pianos throughout the world, it was not long 
before his music was being played all over the globe. In 
Hungary Franz Liszt became popular with his orotorio 
Christus; Gustav Mahler, best known for his symphonies, 
directed the Budapest Opera in 1888-1891; and Franz 
Lehar conducted military bands in Vienna and wrote The 
Merry Widow. In Italy Niccolo Paganini was an impor¬ 
tant violinist and composer from Genoa, and Vincenzo 
Bellini composed a number of pieces of music and had 
an important influence on Giuseppe Verdi, whose operas 
included Rigoletto, II Trovatore, and Aida, composed for 
the opening of the Suez Canal. Other important Italian 
musicians were Gaetano Donizetti, whose operas includ¬ 
ed Lucrezia Borgia, Lucia di Lamermoor, and La Favori- 
ta; and Giacomo Puccini, who composed La Boh'eme and 
later Madama Butterfly. In Spain the major composers 
included Isaac Albeniz, Emmanuel Charbier, composer of 
Espana, and Enrique Granados y Campina, who became 
a prominent pianist. Norwegian composers included 
Edvard Grieg, who wrote, among other pieces, music for 
Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, and Rikard Nordraak. 

In Russia prominent composers of this period include 
folk musician Mikhail Glinka; Alexander Dargomizsky; 
Alexander Borodin; Modest Petrovich Mussorgsky 
from Ukraine, who composed much work including 
Boris Gudonov; Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov, composer 
of The Golden Cockerel; Alexander Nikolayevich Scri¬ 
abin, who wrote mazurkas and piano concertos; and 
most notably Piotr Illyich Tchaikovsky. Tchaikovsky’s 
great works include Swan Lake, Eugene Onegin, Sleep¬ 
ing Beauty, the Nutcracker, the Pathetique Symphony, 
and the 1812 Overture. Mention should also made of 
Sergei Rachmaninov, whose First Symphony was per¬ 
formed in 1897, and Jean Sibelius, whose work En Saga 
was played for the first time in 1892. 
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THE REST OF THE WORLD 

Outside Europe and the Americas, music in Africa 
involved heavy use of percussion, especially drums, with 
lutes and zithers also being common in northern and 
Saharan Africa. Drums and dance played an important 
part in religious ritual in much of sub-Saharan Africa. 

In the Arab and Islamic worlds, chanting of the 
Qu’ran remained the most esteemed musical form. 
Even in present-day Islamic societies, such as Malay¬ 
sia, national competitions in Qu’ranic chanting are 
held for both men and women. Some local and instru¬ 
mental improvisational performances were considered 
the Arab equivalent to classical music in the West. The 
oud (a short-necked lute), tambourine, qanun , tabla 
(a small, hand-held drum), and various flutes were the 
main instruments. Numerous authors from Morocco, 
Egypt, Syria, and Turkey wrote about musical theory 
and the lawfulness of singing and musical performances 
from the 17th to 19th centuries. There was also a lively 
tradition of folk music and dance. 

In India musicians used a very wide range of musi¬ 
cal instruments such as the two-stringed lute, the sit- 
tar, the tabla, the sarangi, and the tambura, with much 
of the music being associated with ritual religious 
festivals. Gbazals —classical Urdu love songs—were 
popular throughout the year. Chinese music tended to 
rely on percussion, with drums and cymbals heavily 
used in theatrical performances, but use of the flute 
and stringed instruments were also common. Mention 
should also be made of gamelan bands (musical ensem¬ 
ble bands), which remain common in Java and Bali in 
modern-day Indonesia. They trace their origins back 
to medieval times, and during the 18th century most 
villages in Java and Bali had at least one gamelan— 
the orchestra being imbued with special spiritual sig¬ 
nificance. Japanese court musicians were formed into 
orchestras playing for members of the imperial family 
and to accompany plays. 

Further reading: Abraham, Gerald. A Hundred Years of 
Music. London: Duckworth, 1949; Bacharach, A. L. The 
Music Masters, Vol 2: After Beethoven to Wagner. Har- 
mondsworth, England: Penguin Books, 1958; Barea, lisa. 
Vienna: Legend and Reality. London: Seeker & Warburg, 
1966; Carse, Adam. The Orchestra in the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury. Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, 1940; Cooper, B., ed. 
The Beethoven Compendium. New York: Thames & Hud¬ 
son, 1991; Cooper, Martin. French Music c. 1850-1924. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1951; Einstein, Alfred. 
Music in the Romantic Era. London: J.M. Dent, 1947; 
Hindley, Geoffrey, ed. The Larousse Encyclopedia of Music. 


London: Hamlyn, 1971; Lang, Paul Henry. Music in West¬ 
ern Civilization. London: J.M. Dent, 1942; Robertson, 
Alec, and Stevens, Denis. The Felican History of Music. 
Vol. 3, Classical and Romantic. Harmondsworth, England: 
Penguin Books, 1968; Yorke-Long, Alan. Music at Court. 
London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1954. 

Justin Corfield 

Muslim rebellions in China 

The three Muslim rebellions against the Qing (Ch’ing) 
dynasty in China in the 19th century were caused by 
economic, ethnic, and religious problems. The Xinjiang 
(Sinkiang) Rebellion also had diplomatic implications. 

The first was the rebellion in Yunnan, known in the 
West as the Panthay Rebellion, from a corruption of the 
Burmese word for “Muslim.” Between 20-30 percent 
of the population of Yunnan, located in southwestern 
China, is Muslim, descended from Central Asian Mus¬ 
lim troops sent by Kubilai Khan to garrison the region 
in the 13th century. They were discriminated against by 
the majority non-Muslims and the Han and Manchu 
officials because of their distinctive lifestyles. Disputes 
over mining rights led to the rebellion in 1855 under 
Du Wenxiu (Tu Wen-hsiu), who proclaimed himself 
Sultan Sulieman of a Muslim kingdom with capital 
at Dali (Tali). After enjoying initial successes, a new 
governor appointed by the Qing was able to eliminate 
the rebels in 1873. Du sought British help in vain and 
committed suicide. 

The second Muslim rebellion occurred in Shaanxi 
(Shensi) and Gansu (Kansu) Provinces in northwest¬ 
ern China between 1862 and 1873. It is also called the 
Tungan Rebellion, after the approximately 14 million 
Chinese Muslims in these provinces who were of mixed 
Central Asian and Chinese descent; although largely 
assimilated in language and customs, they nevertheless 
suffered from discrimination. The rebellion broke out 
in 1862 as a result of the incursion of Taiping rebels 
into Shaanxi, igniting local grievances. The situation 
was very confused because the Muslims were divided 
into the warring Old and New Sects and was further 
complicated by incursion of another rebel group, the 
Nian (Nien), into Shaanxi in 1866, who joined forc¬ 
es with the Muslims. The Qing court appointed Zho 
Zongtang (Tso Tsung-T’ang), a great general-statesman 
who had helped defeat the Taiping Rebellion, gover¬ 
nor-general of Shaanxi-Gansu, in charge of suppressing 
the Tungan rebels. Zuo could not take up this task until 
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he had suppressed the Nian Rebellion in 1868, after 
which he spent six years of hard campaigning before 
pacifying these two provinces. 

Xinjiang, in the far northwestern part of China, was 
its historic gateway to the West along the ancient Silk 
Road. After several campaigns it was conquered in 1759 
by Emperor Qianlong (Ch’ien-lung), who expelled the 
previously influential religious leaders called khojas to 
Khokand beyond China’s border. After 1759 Xinjiang 
was governed by a military governor from Ili, who del¬ 
egated local chieftains called begs to control the Mus¬ 
lims called Uighurs. It was garrisoned by Manchu ban¬ 
ner troops concentrated on the north and south of the 
Tianshan Mountains. In 1864 as the Uighurs rebelled, 
Yakub Beg (1820-77), a Khokandian adventurer, invad¬ 
ed Xinjiang. Preoccupied with rebellions elsewhere, the 
Qing government was unable to respond; thus Yakub 
Beg gained control of parts of northern Xinjiang (Kash- 
garia) and proclaimed himself ruler. Russia took advan¬ 
tage of China’s disarray to occupy Ili. 

Xinjiang became part of the Great Game between 
Great Britain and Russia for control of Central Asia. After 
suppressing the Muslim rebellion in Shanxi and Gansu, 
the Qing court appointed Zuo Zongtang imperial com¬ 
missioner to suppress the Xinjiang Rebellion. An experi¬ 
enced and careful commander, he was able to crush the 
rebels in 1877. Yakub Beg committed suicide, and Xinji¬ 
ang was pacified. Russia was compelled to restore the Ili 
to China in the Treaty of St. Petersberg in 1881. On Zuo’s 
recommendation Xinjiang received the status of province 
and was fully integrated into the Qing Empire. 

The three Muslim rebellions were indicative of the 
decline of the Qing dynasty. Their suppression, along 
with the defeat of other rebellions, would give a new 
lease on life to the dynasty. 

See also Anglo-Russian rivalry. 

Further reading: Chu, Wen-djang. The Muslim Rebellions 
in Northwest China, 1862-1878: A Study of Government 
Minority Policy. The Hague: Mouton, 1966; Kim, Hodong. 
Holy War in China: The Muslim Rebellion and State in Chi¬ 
nese Central Asia, 1864-1877. Stanford, CA: Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2004. 
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mutiny on the Bounty (1790) 

In 1790 the crew of the Her Majesty’s Armed Vessel 
(HMAV) Bounty and the Polynesians accompanying 


them arrived to populate Pitcairn Island. They found 
traces of earlier Polynesian settlements, but no indige¬ 
nous people were resident at the time of their arrival. 

Over 2,000 accounts of the mutiny and the subse¬ 
quent settlement of Pitcairn have been told, often contra¬ 
dictory and must be regarded as part myth, part fiction. 
Also, five motion pictures have captured the tale of the 
Bounty. Vessels from the Royal Navy discovered Pitcairn 
Island in 1762, but the rough sea prevented any land¬ 
ings. It rose to fame from the events that unfolded on the 
Bounty in 1789. 

The trader Bethia was armed and renamed HMAV 
Bounty and under command of Captain William Bligh 
sailed for the South Seas on December 23, 1787, with 
orders to collect seeds of the breadfruit tree to help 
feed African slaves in transit to the Americas. 

After some difficulties, the Bounty arrived in Tahi¬ 
ti on October 30, 1788, and stayed for five months 
while the seeds were collected. The Bounty left Tahiti 
but had only been at sea for three weeks when some 
of the crew mutinied under the leadership of Fletcher 
Christian. The Royal Navy in those days was known 
for its harsh discipline. Also, the pleasant lifestyle 
on Tahiti and the fact that several of the crew had 
engaged in intimate relations with local women might 
have inspired the subordination. The events and roles 
in the mutiny remain disputed. The Hollywood ver¬ 
sion shows the captain of the Bounty, William Bligh, 
as a inhuman tyrant, while recent research suggests that 
Christian may have been suffering from a mental condi¬ 
tion that led to irrational behavior. The captain and 18 
loyal crewmembers were cast adrift in open boats and 
later picked up at sea. 

The Bounty returned to Tahiti to pick up supplies, 
livestock, and to take some of the native Polynesians 
back with them. Sixteen mutineers had decided to stay 
in Tahiti, but Christian rightfully thought it would be 
too risky—the Royal Navy captured those that stayed 
behind. Christian and the others continued to search 
for an isolated island to settle on. On January 15,1790, 
the Bounty happened upon Pitcairn. Their cargo was 
brought ashore, and on January 23 the Bounty was set 
on fire so it would not be spotted and reveal the pres¬ 
ence of the mutineers on the island. 

The soil was fertile and the climate warm. A settle¬ 
ment was established at what is now known as Adams- 
town, and a kind of apartheid developed. The male 
Tahitians did not receive any land, were treated like 
slaves, and had to share the women that were left after 
the mutineers chose their spouses. The Tahitian men 
rebelled, and several mutineers were killed, Christian 
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among them. But the rebels fell out over the women, 
and the mutineers killed them. 

Peace was eventually maintained, but having 
learned how to distil spirits from local produce, drunk¬ 
enness plagued the community, until John Adams, the 
last remaining mutineer, had a religious experience. He 
started holding mass and showed leadership, bringing 
about some order. 

The community developed a unique mix of Victorian 
and Tahitian culture, but the outside world would reach 
them sooner or later. Ships had been sighted, some even 
having come ashore without contact being established. 
An American whaling vessel, the Topaz, reported the 
presence of the community in 1808, but it was not until 
1814 that British naval vessels visited Pitcairn. They took 
pity on Adams, given his place in the community and his 
piety. He had requested a resettlement of the islanders, 
since population growth made their resources meager. 
Adams died in 1829, and in 1831 the entire community 
was moved to Tahiti. There they experienced disease and 
discovered that their culture was too European to thrive 
in Tahiti. That same year, they went back to Pitcairn. 

Adams and his successors had no formal powers, but 
increasing interaction with the outside world exposed 
the need for legitimate governance. A constitution was 
drawn up in 1838, making the islands a British colony, 
giving universal suffrage for the election of a chief mag¬ 
istrate to anyone over the age of 18 and who intended 
to stay on the island for more than five years. 

A new emigration followed in 1856 because of 
overpopulation (193 people) on Pitcairn, this time to 
the Norfolk Island that was uninhabited. But again 
some chose to return to Pitcairn, first in 1858, then in 
1864. Meanwhile, visitors to Pitcairn had vandalized 


the houses, and the gardens were overgrown. Selling 
handicrafts to passing vessels and salvaging provided 
some extra income, but they could no longer trade any 
surplus crops for needed supplies. Missionaries and 
sailors that the islanders had rescued offered some gifts, 
and Queen Victoria even sent them an organ. 

Religion had played a prominent part in the life of 
the inhabitants on Pitcairn. However, a visit by Amer¬ 
ican Seventh-day Adventists caught them in a time of 
social crisis and with lack of unifying leadership, and 
the Anglican Church was replaced. The conversion 
spurred social and political reform. Education was 
improved, a newspaper was founded, and a judiciary 
and parliament introduced. But the ill fortune that 
haunted the islanders since returning from Norfolk 
would not relent. The parliament was removed, and 
the chief magistrate was reintroduced in 1904. In the 
20th century, communications improved, with about 
one ship a week arriving at Pitcairn. The population 
peaked at 233 in 1937 but had dropped to 40 by the 
turn of the millennium. Most of those who left emi¬ 
grated to New Zealand. 

Further reading: Alexander, Caroline. The Bounty: The 
True Story of the Mutiny on the Bounty. New York: Viking, 
2003; Bligh, William. A Voyage to the South Sea, The Proj¬ 
ect Gutenberg EBook Available online. URL: <http://www. 
gutenberg.org/files/15411/15411.txt>. Accessed December 
2005; Carlsson, Suzanne C. Pitcairn Island at the Edge of 
Time. Rockhampton, Queensland: Central Queensland Univ. 
Press, 2000; Lummis, Trevor. Pitcairn Island: Life and Death 
in Eden. Aldershot, Hampshire, UK: Ashgate, 1997. 
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Naoroji, Dadabhai 

(1825-1917) Indian nationalist 

Dadabhai Naoroji, known as the Grand Old Man of 
India, was a leading Indian nationalist and critic of 
the British economic exploitation of India. He was 
born into a Parsi (Zoroastrian) family in Bombay. The 
Parsi had fled Persia in the seventh century to avoid 
forcible conversion to Islam and established a colony 
in Bombay where they prospered through trade with 
the British and Portuguese. 

This background was helpful to Naoroji, as he 
spent much of his adult life in Great Britain and estab¬ 
lished the first Indian business firm in that country. He 
was also the first Indian (in fact, the first Asian) to be 
elected to the British parliament. When taking his seat 
he was allowed to swear on a book of Avesta (Zoroas¬ 
trian scripture) instead of the Bible. 

Naoroji was educated in mathematics and natu¬ 
ral science at Elphinstone College and taught there 
before moving to Great Britain in 1855. In Britain he 
worked as a businessman and was involved in politics 
and also became a professor of Gujurati at University 
College, London. Naoroji continued to travel between 
Britain and India and remained active in Indian poli¬ 
tics, serving as the prime minister of Baroda state (an 
Indian princely state) and as a member of the legisla¬ 
tive council of Bombay. Naoroji founded the Indian 
National Association, which later merged with the 
Indian Nation Congress (INC) and served three times 
as president of the INC. 


Naoroji was a tenacious critic of British economic 
policy in India. He developed the drain theory, which 
charged that Britain was draining money and resources 
from India to Britain. To amass evidence for this theo¬ 
ry, he examined import and export figures for India for 
37 years and demonstrated that there was an annual 
discrepancy of about $135 million in favor of Britain. 
Although economic exploitation of colonies was a 
common practice at the time (indeed opportunity for 
such exploitation was a principal reason why countries 
acquired colonies), Naoroji continued to write and 
speak against it, appealing to the British self-image as a 
nation that engaged in “fair play.” 

Naoroji died in 1917, but left a legacy of influence 
that touched such great Indian figures as Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Further reading: Ambirajan, S. “Dadabhai Naoroji: The First 
Economist of Modern India.” Research in the History of Eco¬ 
nomic Thought and Methodology, Vol. 16, 1998; Cumpston, 
Mary. “Some Early Indian Nationalists and their Allies in the 
British Parliament, 1851-1906.” English Historical Review 
76 (1961); Naoroji, Dadabhai. Speeches and Writings of 
Dadabhai Naoroji. Madras: G.A. Natesan, 1906; Ganguli, 
Birendranath. Dadabhai Naoroji and the Drain Theory. 
Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1965; Schneer, Jonathan. 
“Dadabhai Naoroji and the Search for Respect,” in London 
1900: The Imperial Metropolis. New Haven, CT: Yale Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1999. 
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Napoleon I (Napoleon Bonaparte) 

(1769-1821) French emperor and military leader 

Napoleon Bonaparte is regarded as one of the greatest 
military commanders in history, changing the map of 
Europe and developing new laws, civil codes, and edu¬ 
cational systems that continue to the present day. He is 
recognized as one of the most famous men in history, 
being the subject of countless biographies, with one 
writer suggesting that only Jesus and Adolf Hitler have 
had more biographical studies written about them. 

Napoleone Buonaparte, as his name was known in 
Italian, was born on August 15, 1769, at Ajaccio, Cor¬ 
sica, shortly after the island was ceded to France by 
Genoa. He was the fourth child, and the second surviv¬ 
ing one, of Carlo Buonaparte, a lawyer, and his wife, 
Letizia (nee Ramolino). The Buonapartes were descend¬ 
ed from Tuscan nobility who had moved to Corsica in 
the 16th century, with Carlo Buonaparte marrying his 
wife when she was 14. In an interesting twist, Carlo 
Buonaparte disliked the idea of French rule over Cor¬ 
sica and joined the nationalist resistance movement of 
Pasquale Paoli. When Paoli fled after his defeat at the 
Battle of Ponte Novo on May 8, 1769, ending Corsica’s 
brief experience of independence, the Buonapartes made 
an accommodation with the French, and Carlo became 
the assessor for the judicial district of Ajaccio in 1771. 
Seven years later, he managed to get his eldest two sons, 
Joseph and Napoleon, into the College d’Autun. Napo¬ 
leon was nine years old. 

EDUCATION AND EARLY CAREER 

Although Napoleon Bonaparte was a Corsican by birth 
and ancestry, in later life he never felt a huge affinity 
for the island; indeed he only visited it once after his 
rise to power. After the College d’Autun, Bonaparte 
spent five years at the Brienne Military College and 
then a year at the military academy in Paris. While he 
was at the military academy his father died, on Feb¬ 
ruary 24, 1785, leaving the family in difficult finan¬ 
cial straits. Bonaparte graduated in September ranked 
42nd in a class of 58, having assumed the position as 
head of the family, although he was not the oldest son. 
Bonaparte had become interested in mathematics and 
science. 

His first military posting was as a second lieutenant 
in the artillery, being sent to Valence. There he became 
extremely interested in military strategy, writing his first 
book, Lettres sur la Corse, which expressed some of his 
early feelings for the island of his birth. He returned to 
Corsica soon afterward and in June 1788 rejoined his 


regiment. By this time he had also become fascinated 
by many of the ideas of the Enlightenment, especially 
those of Rousseau and Voltaire. 

With the calling of the National Assembly in Paris 
in 1789, Pasquale Paoli had been allowed to return 
to Corsica, and Bonaparte wanted to go and join 
him. The Corsican nationalist, however, was upset 
that Bonaparte’s father had deserted his cause, and 
Bonaparte returned to France, where, in April 1791, 
he was appointed first lieutenant of the 4th Regiment 
of Artillery at Valence. He also became active in poli¬ 
tics, joining the Jacobin Club. 

However, his emotional attachment was still with 
Corsica, and he returned there but had a falling out with 
Paoli, returning to metropolitan France, where he had 
been briefly listed as a deserter. In April 1792 war with 
Austria broke out, and Bonaparte’s skills were needed 
by the artillery. Although he was promoted to captain, 
Bonaparte went back to Corsica yet again. There he 
sided with the Corsican Jacobins who were trying to 
prevent Paoli from getting Corsica to break away and 
become independent. Condemned by Paoli, the entire 
Buonaparte family fled to the French mainland, adopt¬ 
ing the spelling “Bonaparte.” 

Bonaparte went to Nice, where the Jacobins had 
gradually come to dominate the republican movement. 
The monarchy had been abolished, and Bonaparte went 
to Marseille with his soldiers from the National Con¬ 
vention. To get to Marseille, he took them to Toulon, 
where he was appointed commander of the National 
Convention’s artillery with the support of Antoine Sali- 
ceti, who was also from Corsica and a longtime fam¬ 
ily friend. In September Bonaparte was promoted to 
major and in October became adjutant general. He was 
involved in fighting at Toulon in December and forced 
the British troops there to evacuate the city. On Decem¬ 
ber 22, 1793, at age 24, Bonaparte became a brigadier- 
general, one of the youngest generals in modern history, 
a feat subsequently bettered only by Francisco Franco. 

AFTER THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

When Maximilien Robespierre fell from power in Paris 
in July 1794, Bonaparte was arrested on a charge of 
conspiracy and treason. As a Jacobin, Bonaparte had 
been seen as a follower of Robespierre, and even though 
he managed to get his freedom, he was not restored to 
his command but, instead, in March 1795, he was sent 
to La Vendee, where he was placed in command of 
the artillery of the Army of the West. Bonaparte was 
unhappy at the demotion and sought military prefer¬ 
ment and even considered, albeit briefly, leaving France 
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altogether and serving under the sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire. However, Bonaparte decided to stay, and with a 
new constitution being introduced, royalists hoped that 
they would be able to seize power in Paris. The Nation¬ 
al Convention was worried but felt that they could trust 
Bonaparte. He was placed second in command of the 
troops in Paris and used them to shoot hundreds of 
royalists who were trying to storm the National Con¬ 
vention. This move earned him the gratitude of the poli¬ 
ticians, and he was hailed as the savior of the French 
republic. He was immediately appointed commander of 
the army of the interior and an adviser to the Directory, 
as the new government was called. 

It was during this period that Napoleon met Jose¬ 
phine Tascher de la Pagerie, the widow of General 
Alexandre de Beauharnais, who had been executed 
during the Reign of Terror. She was from Martinique 
in the Caribbean, and Bonaparte fell in love with her. 
Bonaparte was then involved in cracking down on a 
protocommunist conspiracy launched by Franqois 
Babeuf and sought to get command of the Army of 
Italy, the French army that was about to invade the 
Italian Peninsula. Filippo Buonarroti, an Italian who 
had known Bonaparte in Corsica, was appointed 
commander in chief of the Army of Italy in March 1796. 
It was a great disappointment for Bonaparte, who mar¬ 
ried Josephine on March 9 and two days later had to 
leave home to lead the army on March 11. 

RISE TO MIFITARY PROMINENCE 

When Bonaparte took command of his soldiers in Nice, 
he found that there were only 30,000 soldiers instead 
of the 43,000 he had been promised. Their morale was 
low, as they had been badly fed and not paid properly. 
He managed to turn them around and inspire them in 
battle. At Fodi he was first given the nickname le petit 
caporal (the little corporal). In early 1797 Bonaparte 
led his men to victory over the Austrians, forcing them 
to evacuate Fombardy. He then crushed the troops of 
the Papal States but decided against following up the 
order from Paris to dethrone the pope. As it was, Pius 
VI, who had condemned the execution of Fouis XVI, 
was to die in French captivity in the following year. 

Bonaparte invaded Austria and forced the Austrians 
to sign the Treaty of Campo Formio. This gave France 
control of the Fow Countries (modern-day Belgium 
and the Netherlands) and also northern Italy and the 
Rhineland. Bonaparte then captured the city of Ven¬ 
ice and forcing the abdication of the doge, Fodovico 
Manin, on May 12, 1797, ending its independence, and 
reorganized the map of Europe to create the pro-French 


Cisalpine Republic in northern Italy. Bonaparte had 
taken 160,000 prisoners and had captured 2,000 can¬ 
nons and 170 standards. 

In March 1798 Bonaparte suggested putting 
together a military expedition to seize Egypt, then 
a part of the Ottoman Empire. The Directory were 
worried about the cost of this expedition but happy 
that it would take Napoleon a long way from 
France. On his way to Egypt, the French captured 
Malta on June 9, 1798, but were unable to find the 
great treasure they had expected to find. On July 
1, the French reached Alexandria, after eluding the 
British navy. 

In the Battle of the Pyramids, fought some four miles 
from the pyramids, a French force of 25,000 held off 
100,000 Egyptians. By the end of the battle, the French 
had lost 300 men, and the Egyptians had lost 6,000. 
However, although the French were successful on land, 
the British under Admiral Horatio Nelson attacked the 
French at sea and destroyed the French navy. Napoleon 
then moved into Palestine and Syria, where the French 
captured Gaza, Jaffa, and Haifa. They killed large num¬ 
bers of people in these attacks, but the French army 
itself was badly weakened. 

RISE TO POWER 

Bonaparte had his eye on developments at home, and 
on August 29, 1799, he suddenly left the Middle East 
for France. In October he returned to Paris, where 
people were beginning to be dissatisfied with the Direc¬ 
tory. Emmanuel-Joseph Sieyes, one of the members of 
the Directory, asked whether Bonaparte would sup¬ 
port a coup d’etat. On November 9 (18 Brumaire of 
the revolutionary calendar), Bonaparte led his soldiers 
into the Fegislative Assembly and ejected the members, 
and Bonaparte, Sieyes, and Roger Ducos were declared 
the three provisional consuls. Sieyes hoped to run the 
new government but Bonaparte who had drafted a new 
constitution managed to make himself the First Consul, 
and then the First Consul for life. There was no men¬ 
tion in the new constitution of “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity.” 

The Consulate was a period when Bonaparte tried 
to introduce many long-lasting reforms, a number of 
which continue to the present day. In 1801 he negoti¬ 
ated the Concordat with the Roman Catholic Church, 
leading to a reconciliation between the church and 
the state. He also introduced the Napoleonic Code, 
whereby legal experts reformulated the entire legal 
system, codifying criminal and civil laws. There was 
also a meritocratic system by which Bonaparte himself 
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appointed ministers, members of the Council of State, 
generals, and civil servants. It profoundly changed the 
nature of France forever. 

CONQUEST OF EUROPE 

While this was taking place, Bonaparte returned to 
Italy, which had been taken back by the Austrians 
while he had been preoccupied in Egypt. He entered 
Italy leading his men across the Alps, through the 
Great St. Bernard Pass. He met the Austrians at the 
Battle of Marengo and in one of his finest battles vic¬ 
tory was eventually his. The Treaty of Luneville of 
February 1801 not only confirmed the Treaty of Campo 
Formio but also extended French control. France was 
extended to cover the frontiers chosen by Julius Cae¬ 
sar in his creation of Gaul: the Pyrenees, the Alps, and 
the River Rhine. The Treaty of Amiens in March 1802 
resulted in peace between the British and the French. 
The British withdrew some soldiers, but there was a 
disagreement over Malta, with Britain, in support of 
French royalists, declaring war on France in 1803. 
The French had used the period to sell the French pos¬ 
sessions in North America to the United States. The 
Louisiana Purchase resulted in the United States’s 
doubling in size after paying less than 3 cents per 
acre. 

In January 1804 Bonaparte discovered that the 
royalists were plotting his assassination. He sent his 
soldiers several miles over the French border into the 
German state of Baden, where the due d’Enghien from 
the house of Bourbon was seized and brought back to 
France. He was quickly tried and then shot. By this 
time Napoleon seemed to have decided to confirm 
himself in power by becoming an emperor, and the 
Empire was proclaimed on May 28, 1804. On Decem¬ 
ber 2 at Notre-Dame de Paris, the imperial regalia 
was blessed by the pope, and Napoleon then crowned 
himself and Josephine. On May 26, 1805, in Milan 
Cathedral, he was crowned king of Italy. There were 
no major changes in the way France was run, except 
that succession was not hereditary, and some princely 
titles were handed out to members of his family, with 
an imperial nobility created in 1808. 

Napoleon was involved in fighting the British from 
1803 until 1805, hoping to be able to land troops on 
the British mainland. Initially the French moved many 
troops to Boulogne but they did not have control of the 
sea, which had prevented their previous planned attack 
in 1798. The French managed to persuade the Spanish 
to declare war on the British, with the hope that the 
Franco-Spanish fleet might be a match for the British. 


However, on October 21, 1805, at the Battle of Trafal¬ 
gar, the British under Admiral Horatio Nelson defeated 
the Franco-Spanish fleet, ending any real chance of an 
invasion of the British Isles. Nelson himself was killed 
in the battle despite the Royal Navy’s victory. 

With his failure at sea, the French decided to attack 
Austria again, and on November 13,1805, Napoleon led 
his men into Vienna, the Austrian capital. On Decem¬ 
ber 2 he defeated the combined Austrian and Russian 
forces at the Battle of Austerlitz, one of his greatest vic¬ 
tories. The Treaty of Pressburg saw the Austrians give 
up all claims to influence in Italy and also cede Venetia 
and Dalmatia (Croatia) to the French, as well as giving 
land in Germany to France’s ally Bavaria. In July 1806 
Napoleon established the Confederation of the Rhine, 
placing western Germany under French protection and 
control. 

Napoleon then turned his attention to the Prus¬ 
sians, and he defeated them at the Battles of Jena and 
Auerstadt. He then defeated the Russians at Eylau, and 
took the city of Warsaw, where he met and fell in love 
with Countess Marie Walewska, a Polish woman who 
hoped that she might persuade Napoleon to re-create 
Poland. Soon after this the Russian czar Alexander 
I met with Napoleon at Tilsit in northern Prussia, and 
this summit led to the re-creation of the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw. Napoleon was developing his concept of 
the continental system that would strangle the British 
economy by forbidding Britain to export goods to any 
European country, and this in turn would result in mass 
unemployment, making Britain collapse from within. 

While most countries agreed to this, Portugal, 
Britain’s oldest ally, refused to cooperate, so Napo¬ 
leon decided to invade Portugal. He sent General 
Junot against the Portuguese, with Charles IV of Spain 
allowing French troops to go through his country. The 
French quickly captured Lisbon, and the Portuguese 
monarchy fled to Brazil. However, many Spanish were 
unhappy about the presence of French soldiers, and, 
Charles IV abdicated in favor of his son, who became 
Ferdinand VII. Napoleon saw this move as a perfect 
opportunity to remove the Spanish Bourbon family, 
and both Charles and Ferdinand, under pressure, abdi¬ 
cated. Napoleon put his brother Joseph Bonaparte on 
the throne of Spain. Although Spanish revolutionaries 
welcomed this, it was very unpopular in most of Spain 
and guerrilla war broke out. 

With the British aiding the Portuguese and now the 
Spanish royalists united under the command of Arthur 
Wellesley—later the first duke of Wellington—the 
French started losing what became known as the Penin 
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sular War. Although Napoleon met with Czar Alexan¬ 
der I at the Congress of Erfurt from September to Octo¬ 
ber 1808, the czar would give no firm commitment. 
However, it removed the prospect of war with Russia. 
Napoleon sent huge forces into Spain and was about to 
win the war when Austria attacked Bavaria. Napoleon 
had to send his armies against Austria, defeating them 
and forcing them to sign the Treaty of Schonbrunn on 
October 14, 1809. 

FIRST EXILE 

Napoleon was upset that Josephine had been unable 
to give him an heir, and he divorced her to marry 
Marie-Louise, the daughter of Austrian emperor Fran¬ 
cis I. Their son was born on March 20, 1811, and was 
given the title the king of Rome. Napoleon was now at 
his most powerful. He controlled the French Empire, 
which included the Illyrian provinces, the Papal States, 
Tuscany, the Netherlands, and parts of Germany. It 
was surrounded by the Kingdom of Westphalia, ruled 
by his youngest brother, Jerome Bonaparte; the King¬ 
dom of Spain, ruled by older brother, Joseph Bonapar¬ 
te; the Kingdom of Italy (ruled by Eugene de Beauhar- 
nais, Josephine’s son, as the viceroy); the Kingdom of 
Naples (ruled by Napoleon’s brother-in-law, Marshal 
Joachim Murat); and the Principality of Lucca and 
Piombino (ruled by another brother-in-law, Felix Bac- 
ciochi). With the Swiss Confederation linked to France 
by alliance, there were also two other French allies, 
the Confederation of the Rhine and the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw. With Napoleon’s marriage to Marie-Louise, 
Austria was also an ally. 

However, the fighting on the Iberian Peninsula con¬ 
tinued, and in spring 1812, Napoleon moved his army 
to Poland to threaten Czar Alexander I of Russia. The 
Russians retreated, and Napoleon, intent on engaging 
them in battle, invaded Russia with 650,000 men. As 
the Russians retreated, the French were drawn further 
and further into Russia, with the French fighting an 
indecisive two-day battle at Borodino on September 
7. A week later Napoleon entered Moscow, which had 
been abandoned by the Russians. However, a fire broke 
out later the same day destroying much of the city, and 
Napoleon had to withdraw. Harassed by Russian sol¬ 
diers, Cossacks, and others, by the time Napoleon’s 
troops left Russia, there were scarcely 10,000 men left. 

The Prussians and the Austrians suspected that the 
French army had been broken in Russia, and after a 
false report that Napoleon had died in Russia in Octo¬ 
ber, morale declined. When Napoleon returned to 
Paris, he found France in a bad state, economically and 



A portrait of Napoleon I at Fontainebleau in 1814. The emperor 
had “extended the boundaries of glory” for France. 


militarily. He was still able to defeat the Russians and 
the Prussians, respectively, at the Battles of Liitzen and 
Bautzen. Austria offered to allow the French to return 
to their original borders, but with the dissolution of 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw and the Confederation 
of the Rhine. The Prussians offered to return to the 
frontiers of 1805. 

Napoleon hesitated, and Austria declared war. At the 
Battle of Leipzig on October 16-19,1813, known also as 
the Battle of Nations, the French forces were badly mauled. 
With the French facing defeat in Spain, Napoleon ordered 
his troops to return to France, and he faced his opponents 
who declared that their war was not against the French 
people but specifically against Napoleon himself. While 
Napoleon wanted to continue fighting, he was forced to 
accept the Treaty of Fontainebleau, whereby he abdicated 
and moved to the island of Elba with 400 guards and 
an annual income of 2 million francs. Napoleon bid 
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farewell to his old guard at Fontainbleau and went to 
Elba. Louis XVIII, brother of the executed Louis XVI, 
then became the king of France. 

RETURN TO FRANCE 

Although Napoleon was initially quite happy to reform 
the government of Elba, he soon became bored, and 
some of the French were upset at the Bourbon Resto¬ 
ration, with Louis XVIII effectively put into power by 
foreign countries. With Napoleon worried about being 
sent into a more remote exile and without his allowance, 
which was supposed to have been paid by the French 
government, Napoleon decided to risk everything on 
returning to France and trying to regain power. 

On March 1,1815, he landed at Cannes with some 
guards and rapidly gained more and more support, 
reaching Paris on March 20. Louis XVIII announced 
that he would not hold the French command to their 
oaths of loyalty, in a great gesture to prevent a civil 
war, and Napoleon was back in power. Some of the 
men who had pressured Napoleon to abdicate at Fon¬ 
tainebleau and who had taken up appointments under 
Louis XVIII returned to support Napoleon, who mag¬ 
nanimously appointed Marshals Ney and Soult to 
senior command positions. 

The British and the Prussians were angered by Napo¬ 
leon’s return to Paris and immediately massed armies 
in the Netherlands (modern-day Belgium). Louis XVIII 
had ended conscription, and Napoleon was eager not to 
reintroduce the draft, so he mustered as many soldiers as 
he could and then marched them into the Netherlands, 
where he defeated the Prussians at the Battle of Ligny on 
June 16, 1815. At the same time the French under Ney 
drove back the British at Quatre Bras. Napoleon then 
made a crucial mistake in detaching a third of his army 
to cut off the Prussians, whom he thought had fled east¬ 
ward. In fact they soon found that they were following 
the Prussians of Field Marshal Gebhard von Bliicher. 

When Napoleon and his soldiers met the British 
at Waterloo, Napoleon was ill but launched a series 
of attacks against the British lines before having to 
retire as his condition worsened. When he recovered, 
he found that the French cavalry had launched a num¬ 
ber of futile charges against the British. He salvaged 
much of the situation by advancing the artillery. With 
the British forces driven back, and some of their allies 
having fled in disorder, Napoleon launched an all-out 
attack. However, at that moment the Prussians arrived 
on the battlefield, and the French were defeated, with 
Napoleon fleeing back to France. He abdicated on 
June 22, 1815, and tried to make for the United States 


but eventually surrendered to the British, who decided 
to send him into exile on the remote South Atlantic 
island of St. Helena. 

EXILE ON ST. HELENA 

Napoleon spent the last six years of his life on St. Hel¬ 
ena, where he wrote his memoirs and amused himself 
with his small number of followers who went with him 
into exile. He was well looked after but soon became ill. 
It has been suggested that he was poisoned by arsenic 
given off by his wallpaper and, alternatively, even more 
bizarrely, that he had developed female characteristics. 
It also seems that he might have succumbed to cancer. 
He died on May 5, 1821, on St. Helena and was buried 
there, although his body was repatriated to France in 
1840 and lies in the Hotel des Invalides in Paris. 

Many people have marveled at Napoleon’s military 
genius. He was a good tactician, but his strengths lay 
in campaigning strategies in which he often went into a 
war outnumbered by his opponents but was often able to 
match them on the battlefield. He also relied heavily on 
the artillery, most likely from his original background. 
His ability to risk much on single battles served him 
well until Borodino, with him making mistakes at both 
Leipzig and at Waterloo. At the latter battle he asked an 
aide how he would be remembered, and the man replied 
that Napoleon had “extended the boundaries of glory.” 

See also French Revolution; Napoleon III; Napole¬ 
onic CONQUEST OF EGYPT. 
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Justin Corfield 

Napoleon III (Louis-Napoleon 
Bonaparte) 

(1808-1873) emperor of the Trench 

Louis-Napoleon was born on April 20, 1808, at the 
apogee of the empire of his uncle, Napoleon I. Louis- 
Napoleon was the son of Napoleon’s brother Louis, 
whom Napoleon had made the king of Holland, and 
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Hortense de Beauharnais, the daughter of Josephine 
de Beauharnais. 

In April 1814 Napoleon I was forced to abdicate his 
throne, bringing to an end the Napoleonic adventure, 
except for the Hundred Days in 1815, when Napoleon 
suddenly won back his imperial crown only to lose it 
again permanently at the Battle of Waterloo on June 18, 
1815. With the fall of the Napoleonic empire and the 
restoration of the Bourbon dynasty in the per¬ 
son of King Louis XVIII, Louis-Napoleon found refuge 
with his mother in Switzerland and Germany. From an 
early age, Louis-Napoleon sought to emulate the mar¬ 
tial glory of his uncle, and he joined the Swiss army, 
where he rose to the rank of captain. 

Louis-Napoleon was also animated with the revo¬ 
lutionary spirit that Napoleon and the French had 
brought across Europe. Following in his uncle’s boot- 
steps, Louis-Napoleon would become involved in the 
revolutionary ferment that swept Italy, once Austrian 
power had been reestablished following the defeat of 
Napoleon. In 1830 revolutions swept over Europe, in 
spite of the efforts of the Great Powers to end political 
liberalism after the defeat of Napoleon and his subse¬ 
quent death in 1821. Louis-Napoleon became involved 
in the revolutionary ferment in Italy. In France, the last 
of the Bourbons, Charles X, was forced to abdicate in 
favor of Louis-Philippe, the “Citizen King.” 

Louis-Napoleon’s personal ambitions were given 
an unexpected boost with the death of Napoleon’s only 
son, Napoleon II, in the cholera epidemic of 1832. With 
the death of Napoleon II, Louis-Napoleon became the 
standard-bearer of the Napoleonic cause, and his polit¬ 
ical ambition gradually emerged to take the place of 
his illustrious uncle. He thus became a direct threat 
to the rule of Louis-Philippe in France. As a political 
conspirator for most of his adult life, Louis-Napoleon 
must have realized that France was still content under 
the reign of the “Citizen King.” Thus he lived the life 
of an English gentleman, biding his time for another 
chance at imperial glory. 

He had only two years to wait. In 1848, when 
liberal revolutions swept over Europe again, Louis- 
Philippe fell from power. The new provisional author¬ 
ities gave Louis-Napoleon permission to settle in 
France. Presenting himself as a reformist candidate, 
Louis-Napoleon was elected to sit in the new assem¬ 
bly. However, it was soon evident he was not content 
with only that. 

Louis-Napoleon set about imprisoning his oppo¬ 
nents and waging a coup d’etat. Given the bloodiness of 
the Paris revolution of 1848, most Frenchman received 


Louis-Napoleon as their new emperor with a measure 
of relief, as an earlier generation had his uncle after the 
chaos of the French Revolution. Napoleon III, as he 
was now named, and his empress Eugenie attempted to 
bring to life again the glamour of the First Empire of 
his uncle, with the imperial eagles prominent in Paris 
again for the first time since Napoleon I’s final defeat at 
Waterloo in 1815. 

FOREIGN ADVENTURES 

Like Napoleon I, his nephew could not resist being 
drawn into foreign adventures. In 1854 Napoleon III 
entered the Crimean War to defend Turkey from Rus¬ 
sian aggression. The idea of France and England being 
allies after the long Napoleonic Wars was a surprise for 
many on both sides. Together they helped bring about 
the Russian surrender at the Treaty of Paris in 1856. 

Remembering his earlier attempts to liberate Italy, 
in 1859 Napoleon III invaded Italy, where, allied with 
the Kingdom of Piedmont under Victor Emmanuel II, he 
was determined to break the hold of Austria on north¬ 
ern Europe, as his uncle had done in 1796-97. On June 
24, 1859, the Austrians were defeated decisively at the 
Battle of Solferino, leading the way to the unification of 
Italy under Victor Emmanuel. Henri Dunant, a Swiss, 
was so appalled by the suffering of the wounded on 
the battlefield that he took the initial steps that would 
lead to the foundation of today’s Red Cross and Red 
Crescent associations. However, the growing might of 
France alarmed the British and created a war scare that 
led to many volunteer regiments who feared Napoleon 
III would invade England. 

If Louis-Napoleon desired to imitate his imperial 
uncle in all things, he also did so by reaching beyond his 
ability. As Napoleon I was permanently weakened by 
his invasion of Spain in 1808, so too was Napoleon III 
by his adventure in Mexico. From 1857 to 1860 Mex¬ 
ico was embroiled in a civil war, which endangered the 
investments of foreign countries there. On October 31, 

1861, England, France, and Spain occupied Mexican 
fortresses to guarantee repayment of Mexican debts. 
The new Mexican president, Benito Juarez, was com¬ 
pelled to agree. 

MEXICAN INTERESTS 

However, when England and Spain withdrew in April 

1862, Napoleon III, taking advantage of the American 
Civil War, attempted to establish a Mexican empire 
ruled by the Austrian archduke Maximilian. Juarez was 
able to unite Mexico against the French occupiers, and 
the Mexicans never viewed Maximilian as more than 
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Napoleon’s puppet. After four years of guerrilla war, 
Napoleon III was forced to evacuate Mexico in 1866 
when the United States, with its civil war won, deployed 
a large army under General Phillip Sheridan on the bor¬ 
der with Mexico. Maximilian, who did not leave with 
the French, was shot by a Mexican firing squad. 

Napoleon III was now confronted by the growth 
of Prussia, under the leadership of its chancellor Otto 
von Bismarck. Bismarck was determined to unite Ger¬ 
many under Prussia’s king, Wilhelm I. In 1866, in a 
mere six weeks, Prussia defeated Austria, the only other 
real claimant to power in Germany. Napoleon III felt 
that a united Germany under Prussia represented a 
clear threat to France. 

The two countries finally clashed over Bismarck’s 
attempt to put a relative of the Prussian king on the 
throne of Spain. On July 19, 1870, Napoleon’s France 
declared war on Prussia and the North German states 
supporting it. In the war that followed Napoleon 
proved no match for the Prussian troops. He himself 
and Marshal MacMahon were surrounded at the for¬ 
tress city of Sedan and forced to surrender to the Prus¬ 
sian army on September 1, 1870. Napoleon III was 
forced to undergo the humiliation of imprisonment at 
the hands of the Prussians, after which he was permit¬ 
ted to leave for exile in England in 1871. He would die 
there on January 9, 1873. Any hopes of a Bonapartist 
resurgence ended when his son, Louis Eugene, the 
prince imperial, was killed in a minor skirmish by 
Zulus as he accompanied British troops during the 
Zulu War of 1879. 

See also Mexico: from La Reforma to the Porfiriato 
(1855-1876). 
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Napoleonic conquest of Egypt 

Napoleon I’s 1798 expedition to Egypt aimed to 
increase French imperial holdings and to prevent British 


overland communications with Asia. The Directory 
agreed to the mission because the conquest of Egypt 
would be a victory for France, while Napoleon’s pos¬ 
sible defeat would prevent him from further meddling 
in French politics. 

Consequently, a large armed force led by Napo¬ 
leon set sail for Egypt in the spring of 1798 and took 
Malta on the way. The English navy under Nelson 
gave chase but failed to capture the French fleet. The 
French landed in Egypt in July; in spite of the sum¬ 
mer heat, Napoleon had his troops immediately march 
toward Cairo, where they defeated the local Mamluk 
forces at the Battle of the Pyramids. 

Styling himself as a “friend of Islam and Egypt,” 
Napoleon entered Cairo to establish French control. 
He established a local diwan, or council, with a few 
elite Egyptian members to act in a purely advisory 
capacity. Napoleon had also brought along a number 
of savants, or French scholars, to provide assistance to 
the occupation and to collect as much information as 
possible on all aspects of Egypt. 

However, rather than have it cruise in the open 
sea, Napoleon had instructed the French navy to lay 
anchor outside Alexandria, where it was soundly 
defeated by the English at Battle of Aboukir Bay. This 
left Napoleon’s troops at a distinct disadvantage in 
terms of reinforcements and supplies. They also faced 
a major insurrection in Cairo in the fall. 

The insurrection took the French by surprise 
and threatened their occupation of the city; howev¬ 
er, within days the French had successfully crushed 
the rebellion. 

Seemingly undaunted by these setbacks, Napoleon 
continued his plans for the conquest of Greater Syria 
in 1799. He easily took the Sinai Peninsula, Gaza, and 
Jaffa, but stalled in northern Palestine at Acre. The city 
was staunchly defended by Jazzar Pasha and the French 
troops were ill with malaria and other diseases brought 
on by the summer heat and lack of clean water and 
other provisions. 

With the loss of military momentum and hearing 
of troubles back in Paris, Napoleon abandoned his 
troops, most of whom died on the battlefield or on the 
retreat back to Egypt. Escaping capture by the British 
navy, Napoleon returned to France as a military hero 
and following a coup d’etat became first consul of the 
French government. 

General Kleber replaced Napoleon as commander 
in chief and under the Convention of El-Arish with the 
English in 1800, the French agreed to evacuate Egypt 
as soon as possible. But Kleber was assassinated in the 
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summer of 1800 by an Egyptian nationalist, Sulayman 
al-Halaby, who was then executed for the crime. Gen¬ 
eral Menou, who had married an Egyptian woman, 
then took command, but he was highly unpopular with 
French troops. Menou then entered into protracted 
negotiations with the English regarding the terms of 
the French withdrawal. Negotiations dragged on as the 
two sides argued over possession of the many antiqui¬ 
ties that the savants had taken from Egypt. Ultimately 
almost of these artifacts, including the famous Roset¬ 
ta Stone, were taken by the British and placed in the 
British Museum in London, where they remain today. 
The French troops and the savants returned to France 
by 1801. 

In 1801 the English temporarily occupied Egypt. 
At the time, they saw Egypt only as a way station 
for their more important holdings in the Indian sub¬ 
continent. Under the Treaty of Amiens in 1802 the 
British withdrew from Egypt. The Ottoman sultan 
promptly sent a new contingent of Janissary troops 
to reestablish his sovereignty over Egypt, but for a 
short period the Mamluks continued to remain an 
important political force as well. 

Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition had long-last¬ 
ing effects in Europe. Largely owing to the popular 
publications by the savants, European society became 
acquainted with ancient Egyptian history and a new 
field, Egyptology, or the study of ancient Egypt, devel¬ 
oped. Europeans added Egypt to their itineraries for 
the Grand Tour, and a new tourist industry, including 
package tours, developed in Egypt. 

The expedition also increased the awareness of 
European governments regarding the geostrategic 
importance of Egypt and the region, thereby contribut¬ 
ing to western imperial designs for control of the area. 
Although Napoleon’s expedition influenced a very 
small number of urban Egyptians, the modernization 
of Egypt began several decades later under the rule of 
Muhammad Ali. 

See also British occupation of Egypt; savants/ 
Rosetta Stone. 
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Native American policies in 
the United States and Canada 

Since the foundation of the first permanent English 
settlement in North America in Jamestown in 1607, 
the relationship between Euro-American politics and 
the continent’s indigenous inhabitants has comprised a 
major chapter in British-American, French-American, 
U.S., and Canadian history. Imperial, colonial, national, 
state, and provincial government policies toward Native 
peoples varied widely and went through a number of 
distinct phases. 

In the broadest terms, the process was one in which 
aggressively expansionist states—spurred by massive 
European immigration, settlers’ land hunger, efforts to 
enhance states’ fiscal capacities, and racist expansionist 
ideologies—successfully implemented a range of strate¬ 
gies intended to appropriate the lands of Native peoples. 
In the mid-1700s indigenous peoples exercised effective 
dominion over most of North America, particularly the 
interior and the West. By 1900 they had been defeated and 
marginalized, their lands seized in a long series of wars, 
treaties, laws, and court rulings, and their communities 
relegated to reservations comprising less than 1 percent 
of the continent’s landmass, most on lands inadequate for 
subsistence and often on lands unfamiliar to them. 

COLONIAL PERIOD 

During the colonial period, many Indian peoples in 
eastern North America were able to maintain a signifi¬ 
cant degree of economic, political, and cultural auton¬ 
omy by playing off different European powers against 
each other (this despite the ravages of epidemic dis¬ 
eases, which severely weakened Native peoples before 
sustained interactions with white people had even 
begun). Emblematic here was the diplomatic strategy 
pursued by the Five Nations of the Iroquois Confeder¬ 
acy (Mohawk, Seneca, Cayuga, Onondaga, and Onei¬ 
da), the dominant political power throughout upstate 
New York and much of the Great Lakes region, which 
shrewdly avoided strong alliances with any European 
power or colonial government. 

With the French defeat at the hands of the British 
in the Seven Years’ War, Indian peoples in areas con¬ 
quered by Britain lost an important counterweight to 
British power. French fur traders and Jesuit missionar¬ 
ies, more interested in trade and saving souls than in 
acquiring land, on the whole were far more tolerant 
of Indians than the English. After 1763 the balance 
of power strongly favored the British, diminishing the 
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diplomatic and political leverage of Native peoples in 
the Northeast. Further west, a series of attacks launched 
by a Native alliance under the leadership of the Ottawa 
chieftain Pontiac in 1763 exposed Britain’s weaknesses 
west of the Allegheny and Ohio River valleys and in the 
Great Lakes region. The unsettled conditions prompted 
the British government to issue the Proclamation of 
1763, forbidding further settler expansion beyond the 
Appalachian Mountains. Settlers largely ignored the 
proclamation, setting the stage for further conflict on 
the western frontier. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

A similar dynamic unfolded in the aftermath of the 
American Revolution. The war split the Iroquois 
Confederacy, with the Mohawk, Seneca, and Cayuga 
allying with the British. The victorious Americans retal¬ 
iated, compelling large numbers of Iroquois to abandon 
their lands and migrate west or north to Canada. In the 
South, the Cherokee and others took advantage of the 
fighting between the British and Americans to launch 
a series of attacks on frontier towns and settlements, 
prompting harsh retaliation after the war. 

Overall, the Revolution severely weakened the 
position of Native peoples vis-a-vis the new American 
republic, while also opening Appalachia and the Ohio, 
Cumberland, and Tennessee River valleys to white set¬ 
tlement and, south of the Ohio, to the expansion of 
African slavery. In the early republic, under the intellec¬ 
tual leadership of Thomas Jefferson in particular, U.S. 
policy toward the Indian problem gelled into an either- 
or proposition: either Indians east of the Mississippi 
River could assimilate into white society and become 
civilized, or they could migrate west of the Mississippi. 
Either way, the U.S. government would assume domin¬ 
ion of their lands. 

As events unfolded, even eastern tribes’ adoption 
of all the hallmarks of civilization did not prevent 
the land seizures and forced migrations. In the Old 
Northwest, the Treaty of Greenville of 1795 with the 
Shawnee, following the armed conflicts between the 
U.S. Army and Shawnee in 1790-91, ceded most of 
present-day Ohio and parts of Indiana in exchange 
for the promise of a permanent boundary between 
Indian territory and the zone of white settlement, a 
pledge not enforced in subsequent years. After 1815 
with the 1812 U.S. defeat of the coalition of tribes 
cobbled together by the Shawnee chieftain Tecumseh 
and defeat of the British in the War of 1812, the U.S. 
government was in a position to enforce the Jefferso¬ 
nian assimilate-or-migrate policy. 


A series of Supreme Court rulings, beginning with 
Johnson v. McIntosh (1823), provided constitution¬ 
al backing for the policy, based mainly on the Indi¬ 
an commerce clause of the Constitution. The rulings 
further defined Indian tribes as sovereign political enti¬ 
ties subject only to the authority of the federal gov¬ 
ernment and not state governments, largely resolving a 
key issue in the constitutional principle of federalism. 
In 1824 the Indian Office was established under the 
administration of the War Department; in 1849 it 
became the Bureau of Indian Affairs under the author¬ 
ity of the Interior Department. 

INDIAN REMOVAL AND DISPLACEMENT 

With the election of Andrew Jacks on to the presidency 
in 1828, the U.S. government embarked on an aggres¬ 
sive policy of Indian removal. In 1830 Congress passed 
the Removal Act, which required Indian tribes east of 
the Mississippi to relinquish their ancestral lands and 
either become citizens of the states in which they resid¬ 
ed or migrate west. In the Northwest, the Sac and Fox 
under Black Hawk resisted and were defeated in the 
Black Hawk War of 1832. In the Southeast, the Five 
Civilized Tribes (Cherokee, Creek, Seminole, Chicka¬ 
saw, and Choctaw) responded to white encroachment 
in a variety of ways, including armed resistance, the 
adoption of farming and Christianity, and the appro¬ 
priation of nationalist discourses and practices. In the 
1820s a Cherokee nationalist movement under the lead¬ 
ership of John Ross and others, building on Sequoyah’s 
1809-21 invention of an 85-character Cherokee sylla¬ 
bary, published the newspaper Cherokee Phoenix, the 
year after formally establishing a new nation-state in 
the Cherokee constitution of 1827, modeled on the U.S. 
Constitution. 

Under President Jackson, however, the pressures 
for Indian removal proved too great. From 1830 to 
1838 in the infamous Trail of Tears, upward of 30,000 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes were forcibly 
removed and resettled in Oklahoma’s Indian Territory, 
a policy supported by the Supreme Court’s rulings in 
Cherokee Nation v. Georgia (1831) and Worcester v. 
Georgia (1832). By 1840 virtually all the lands east of 
the Mississippi River had been opened to white settle¬ 
ment, south of the Ohio River accompanied by Afri¬ 
can slavery. 

WESTERN EXPANSION 

From the 1840s to the 1870s with the U.S. victory in 
the Mexican-American War, the Homestead Act of 
1862, the victory of the Union in the Civil War, the 
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Indian Wars in the West from the 1860s to the 1880s, 
and the building of the railroads during the same peri¬ 
od, the process of land dispossession was carried all the 
way to the Pacific. In New Mexico Territory, the Taos 
Rebellion of 1847 was quickly suppressed and its lead¬ 
ers executed. In California, the gold rush from 1849 led 
to the enslavement and virtual genocide of California’s 
linguistically diverse and politically disunited Native 
peoples. 

The early 1850s saw the coalescence of a new res¬ 
ervation policy favoring concentration, in which the 
federal government negotiated individual treaties with 
reputed representatives of specific tribes. Such trea¬ 
ties most commonly forcibly imposed an exchange of 
Indian land for cash. Treaties also required tribal mem¬ 
bers to concentrate on reservations that comprised a 
small fraction of their former holdings. With the out¬ 
break of the Civil War, many Plains Indians seized the 
opportunity to try to regain their lost lands, as in the 
Great Sioux Uprising of 1862 and its aftermath across 
Dakota Territory to Montana and beyond. Similarly, 
from 1860 to 1864 the Navajo War in New Mexico 
Territory ended with the defeat of the Navajo and the 
Navajo Long Walk, or forced migration, out of their 
ancestral homeland 300 miles east to Bosque Redondo 
reservation in northwestern New Mexico. 

In the postwar years, Plains Indians’ resistance to 
white encroachment intensified. Their lifeways dramat¬ 
ically transformed by their adoption of the horse from 
the 1700s, and firearms in the 1800s, the Dakota, Chey¬ 
enne, Apache, and many other Plains and western tribes 
presented the federal government with a formidable 
adversary. A pivotal moment in the mounting conflict 
came in the aftermath of the systematic violation of 
the Treaty of Fort Laramie of 1868, which guaranteed 
in perpetuity Sioux dominion over the Black Hills of 
present-day South Dakota. 

The Black Hills gold rush from 1874 prompted 
swarms of white prospectors to enter the region, 
violating the treaty and stiffening Indian resistance, 
and culminating in the annihilation of George A. 
Custer’s 7th Cavalry in the Battle of Little Bighorn 
in southern Montana in summer 1876 by a coali¬ 
tion of tribes led by Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse. 
The defeat shocked the nation and steeled the feder¬ 
al government’s determination to resolve the Indian 
problem once and for all. After a complex series of 
aggressive U.S. military campaigns, which included 
the systematic slaughter of the region’s vast buffalo 
herds, by 1890 all organized armed resistance had 
been crushed. 


THE DAWES ACT 

The effort to eliminate Indians’ collective land- 
ownership was codified in the Dawes Act (General 
Allotment Act) of 1887, which required remaining 
Indian reservation lands to be broken up into indi¬ 
vidual parcels to male heads of households. Efforts 
to implement the law by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
became riddled with corruption and malfeasance and 
its enforcement was only partial. 

It is estimated that from its passage in 1887 until 
its repeal in 1934, the Dawes Act resulted in the 
privatization of 90 million acres, shrinking reserva¬ 
tion lands from 138 million to 48 million acres. The 
ostensible goal of the Dawes Act was to facilitate 
the civilization of Indian peoples by their gradual 
assimilation into white society. This goal was also 
pursued by the government’s establishment of Indi¬ 
an boarding schools in various parts of the country, 
in which Native children were forcibly subjected to 
assimilation, most famously at the Carlisle Indian 
School in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, founded in 1879. By 
1900 the Native American population in the United 
States had shrunk to 237,196 (according to the U.S. 
Census Bureau), from a conservatively estimated 3 to 
5 million people four centuries earlier, a demographic 
decline of around 95 percent. 

CANADA 

A similar set of processes unfolded in what remained 
of British North America after 1815, which after 1867 
became the quasi-independent Dominion of Canada. 
Through a series of wars, treaties, laws, and court 
rulings, First Nations peoples (as Native peoples are 
officially known in contemporary Canada) were sys¬ 
tematically stripped of their ancestral lands in ways 
very similar to those implemented by Canada’s south¬ 
ern neighbor, though with less episodic violence overall. 
In the words of one eminent scholar, compared to their 
southern neighbors, First Nations peoples in Canada 
were shot less but starved more often. 

In 18 85 the Metis leader Louis Riel launched a major 
rebellion in Manitoba with the aim of ensuring the ances¬ 
tral rights of the Metis peoples centered on Winnipeg and 
the Red River Valley. The rebellion was crushed by the 
Canadian government, and its leader executed. With the 
formation of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, most 
First Nations peoples in the Canadian West recognized 
the futility of armed resistance and reluctantly consented 
to treaties relinquishing their land rights in exchange for 
reservations (often small and in marginal zones), cash, 
the promise of future annuity payments, hunting and 
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fishing rights, and similar mechanisms mostly adopted 
from U.S. treaties. 
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Netherlands East Indies 

The Netherlands East Indies was a political unit con¬ 
trolled by the Dutch, covering what is now Indonesia. 
Consisting of a vast archipelago of over 2,000 islands, 
it had been taken over piecemeal by the Dutch over sev¬ 
eral centuries. The center of their rule was on the island 
of Java and their capital was Batavia (now Jakarta), 
located on the north coast of Java. Their main rea¬ 
son for initially taking the islands had been to control 
the trade with the Spice Islands, and the Dutch there¬ 
fore exerted great control over the eastern islands in 
the archipelago, the Moluccas, especially the island of 
Ambon. Gradually the Dutch established military bases 
throughout the islands and in the early 17th century 
began to cultivate plantations. 

On the island of Java, they first took over Batavia 
and the area around it in 1619, adding the Preanger 
districts to the south of Batavia in 1677. Two years 
later they annexed Cheribon and then Semerang, tak¬ 
ing Bantam, the westernmost part of Java in 1684. The 
Dutch then took control of the northern coast in 1741 
and the island of Madura two years later. Some areas 
in south-central Java remained in the control of the sul¬ 


tans of Yogjakarta and Surakarta (Solo). Outside Java 
the Dutch had reached agreements to trade and estab¬ 
lish bases on many islands but did not have control of 
northern Sumatra, which was under the control of the 
sultans of Aceh (or Atjeh) and the island of Bali. By 
the 1770s they had control over much of the coastal 
regions of Borneo and the Celebes (now Sulawesi). 

On an administrative level, the Dutch ruled 
through the Dutch East India Company, which, outside 
Java, made no attempt to control the people, work¬ 
ing through native rulers—with the exception of the 
islands of Ambon, Ternate, and Banda in the Moluc¬ 
cas. However, from 1770 the company was faced with 
bankruptcy. Its employees had made huge fortunes 
but the main company itself was in a disastrous finan¬ 
cial position. When war broke out with England in 
1781—the American Revolution —the Netherlands 
government had to intervene financially to prevent the 
company going bankrupt. However, the debt burden 
increased and in 1783 the company ceased paying div¬ 
idends to shareholders. 

In 1790 the Dutch government appointed a committee 
to overhaul the company—the government itself was the 
chief creditor. While a rescue package was being arranged, 
war with France broke out in 1792 and three years later 
the Netherlands was invaded. The National Assembly, 
under French revolutionary control, then proclaimed the 
Batavian Republic and enacted a new constitution by 
which the state took over the Dutch East India Company, 
and the company was formally dissolved in 1798. 

The Batavian Republic was eager to get funds from 
its colonies and decided to institute a different adminis¬ 
trative structure for the East Indies. By the nature of the 
various treaties with the different sultans and rulers, it 
was necessary to totally overhaul the entire system, and 
in 1803 a report was submitted to the new republican 
government. Most of its recommendations were actu¬ 
ally academic because in 1795 when William V had fled 
the Netherlands ahead of the French, he had taken ref¬ 
uge in England and ordered all his colonial governors 
to welcome British troops and merchant ships. 

Thus the British had taken control of Malacca— 
also ruled by the Dutch at the time; and the bases at 
Padang (which had been sacked by the French in 1793 
and was unable to resist), Ambon, Banda and even 
Ternate in 1799. The latter was particularly important 
for the trade in sandalwood. In 1802, by the Treaty 
of Amiens, all these places were to be restored to the 
Dutch; however, with war breaking out so soon after¬ 
wards, the British decided to keep them all and prepare 
to invade Java. 
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Java and in particular Batavia had been going 
though a period of semi-independence at the time. 
With the British controlling most of the seas, little 
control was exerted from the new Batavian Repub¬ 
lic or from France. The governing authorities in Java 
were even able to conclude commercial treaties with 
Denmark and the United States. However, this whole 
situation changed in 1806 when the Batavian Repub¬ 
lic was swept away and Louis Bonaparte, brother of 
Napoleon i, became king of the Netherlands. On 
January 28,1807, he appointed Herman Willem Daen- 
dels, a Dutch Jacobin, to be the new governor-general 
of the Netherlands East Indies. 

DETERMINED CHANGE 

Daendels arrived in the Netherlands East Indies deter¬ 
mined to change the whole administrative structure. He 
was anxious to regularize and standardize commercial 
arrangements, codify the laws, operate through a more 
formal judiciary, and reduce the influence of Chinese 
businessmen. At the same time he had to overcome 
the appalling sanitary conditions of Batavia. He did 
this by demolishing sections of the old city, Kota, and 
moving the old cemetery, which was close to the water 
table, to a new site outside the city walls. The large 
square in front of the governor’s residence in Batavia 
was also his creation. 

Daendels also had the task of fortifying the city to 
prevent an imminent British attack. He moved much of 
the army out of Batavia, where it was in range of British 
ships, to a garrison base at Meester Cornelis, just south 
of the city. There work began on massive fortifications. 
Although many of the decisions made by Daendels were 
needed, his reforms did create much resentment among 
the businessmen in Batavia who complained regularly 
to the Netherlands. By this time Napoleon had decided 
to annex the Netherlands, incorporating it into France. 
Daendels was recalled and replaced by Jan Willem Jans¬ 
sens, who was far more conciliatory in his approach, 
and also less decisive. 

BRITISH ATTACK 

Unfortunately for Janssens, soon after he arrived, the 
British attacked. Lord Minto, the governor-general of 
India, had wanted to capture Java. A British East 
India Company agent, Thomas Raffles, had long 
urged him to do so. Finally in 1811 Minto led a massive 
expeditionary force, with 9,000 soldiers, to Malacca, 
and then they sailed for Batavia, landing at Ancol, just 
east of the city. As well as soldiers, Minto had brought 
with him teams of agronomists, botanists, and scien¬ 


tists. Minto’s massive and well-armed force frightened 
Janssens, who immediately retreated to Meester Corne¬ 
lis, leaving Batavia as an open city. The British took it, 
marveling at its wealth. They then surrounded Meester 
Cornelis, which had been reinforced by some French 
soldiers, and after a short battle stormed it. Janssens 
then fled south with the British in pursuit. Facing them 
north of Yogjakarta, the British again easily defeated 
the Franco-Dutch forces, and Janssens surrendered. 
The British also stormed the sultan’s palace at Yogja¬ 
karta, where they looted. 

With the British in control of Java, they dispatched 
ships to seize outlying Dutch bases: Palembang, 
Macassar, and Kupang (or Koepang) in West Timor. 
The British East India Company then split their new 
possessions into four: Java, Malacca, West Sumatra, 
and the Moluccas. Raffles was appointed lieutenant- 
governor and took up residence in Batavia, but pre¬ 
ferred the summer residence in Bogor, set in the middle 
of the botanical gardens. 

Raffles pushed through many of the reforms that 
Daendels had tried to introduce. These actions were 
generally quite popular. However, Raffles was under 
pressure to increase the revenue base of his administra¬ 
tion. Most of his moves were free of trouble, but in 
May 1813, the sale of land at Probolinggo, in eastern 
Java, resulted in massive protests as Chinese business¬ 
men had increased their control in the region. Local 
farmers marched on the British, who were visiting the 
Chinese community leader at the time and demanded 
that the British officers acknowledge the local titles to 
the land and disregard Chinese attempts to evict them. 
The Chinese had hired local bodyguards, but these fled, 
and two highlanders, trying to calm the demonstrators, 
were both “barbarously murdered,” as described on 
their gravestone. 

CONVENTION OF LONDON 

Raffles was finally making inroads into the land prob¬ 
lem when the Convention of London, at the end of 
the Napoleonic Wars, returned to the Dutch all lands 
held by them after 1803. This was delayed by Napo¬ 
leon’s return from Elba, but after his defeat at Water¬ 
loo, instructions arrived at Batavia to this effect. The 
British in Java were angered by this arrangement, as 
they had actually increased the size of the colony dur¬ 
ing their rule. However, they relented, holding onto 
Malacca, and Raffles went on to found a British base 
on Singapore. 

The Dutch, returning to the Netherlands East Indies, 
were told to be as liberal as they could, to reestablish 
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their rule without opposition from the locals. In 1830 
they succeeded in gaining control of the rest of Java and 
set about building a new administrative structure. At the 
heart of this was a school to train Dutch civil servants 
who would form the administrative class in the Nether¬ 
lands East Indies. To this end in 1834 they established a 
school in Surakarta (Solo). After nine years this project 
was abandoned and a new school was established at the 
Royal Academy at Delft, Netherlands. There a two-year 
(later three-year) course was introduced to ensure civil 
servants had a good understanding of the culture and 
history of the East Indies. 

The island of Java and its satellite island, Madura, 
were to form the economic and administrative core 
of the colony. They were the most densely populated 
islands in the region—in fact one of the most densely 
populated parts of the entire world—and were divided 
into West Java, Central Java, and East Java, with the 
cities of Yogyakarta and Surakarta having a degree of 
autonomy. The rich farming lands provided vast quan¬ 
tities of rice and were also good in the raising of live¬ 
stock, and the seas around Java were rich in fish. 

To the west of Java was the island of Sumatra. 
The British eventually gave up their base at Bencoolen 
(modern-day Bengkulu) in exchange for holding onto 
Malacca, but the Dutch were never able to develop 
high-intensity agriculture on the scale that was the case 
in Java. With the rubber boom in the late 19th cen¬ 
tury, extensive rubber plantations were established in 
Sumatra. The island of Bangka, and to a lesser extent, 
the neighboring island of Billiton, off the east coast of 
Sumatra, was found to have extensive deposits of tin, 
and Dutch mining companies established large ventures, 
leaving much of the island covered by a moonscape. 
The north of Sumatra, under the control of the sultans 
of Aceh, only finally became a part of the Netherlands 
East Indies after the Acehnese War, which lasted from 
1873 until 1904. 

To the east of Java, the island of Bali was occupied 
by the Hindu princes who had ruled Java before the 
arrival of Islam. They managed to maintain their inde¬ 
pendence, but when the Dutch took the island of Lom¬ 
bok in 1894, it was obvious that the Dutch were going 
to move on Bali, which they invaded in 1906. Prior 
to that there had been constant problems over Dutch 
merchant vessels running aground on the islands and 
being looted by the locals. During the Dutch invasion, 
the Balinese nobility charged the Dutch lines and were 
massacred. 

In Borneo, the Celebes, and the rest of the Sunda 
islands, the Dutch controlled trade with Dutch 


administrators, merchants, and businessmen living in 
towns, but not exerting much control over events in 
the countryside and the hinterland. This was also the 
case in Dutch New Guinea. In contrast to this, in the 
Moluccas, the Dutch exerted a much greater control 
over the population. The Dutch built schools and hos¬ 
pitals and many people joined the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Many Moluccans, especially Ambonese (or 
Amboinese as they were known at the time), served 
in the Dutch colonial forces and made up a large sec¬ 
tion of the Dutch colonial police used throughout the 
archipelago. 

The society in the Netherlands East Indies was 
stratified with the Dutch ruling class generally liv¬ 
ing in particular parts of cities, close to churches, 
and maintaining their own social life and clubs, and 
being buried in Christian cemeteries apart from most 
of the rest of the population (who were mainly Mus¬ 
lim). There were other Europeans, including a size¬ 
able British trading community in Batavia and also 
some Britons running plantations in Sumatra. The 
Chinese formed the merchant class of the archipelago 
and although they never numbered more than 3-5 
percent of the population, they dominated business 
in almost every town in the Netherlands East Indies. 
Of the locals, the rulers enjoyed the prosperity that 
Dutch rule brought, and gradually a small middle 
class emerged, aiding the Dutch in their colonial 
rule and also producing the nationalists who worked 
against the Dutch in the 1930s. For the rest of the 
peasantry, life hardly changed. 

See also Napoleon III. 

Further reading: Heuken, A. Historical Sites of Jakarta. 
Jakarta: Cipta Loka Caraka, 1983; Jaypal, Maya. Old Jakar¬ 
ta. Kuala Lumpur: Oxford University Press, 1993; Taylor, 
Jean Gelman. The Social World of Batavia: European and 
Eurasian in Dutch Asia. Madison, WI: University of Wiscon¬ 
sin Press, 1983; Vandenbosch, Amry. The Dutch East Indies. 
Berkeley, CA: University of California, 1944. 

Justin Corfield 

Newman, John Henry 

(1801-1890) theologian and church leader, cardinal 

John Henry Newman’s life can be divided neatly 
into two almost equal parts: as an Anglican from 
1801 to 1845 and as a Roman Catholic from 1845 
to 1890. Newman was born in London on February 
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21, 1801, to a conventional Anglican family, neither 
too high church nor too low church. Although it 
was a religious household, there was little to suggest 
the extraordinary career Newman would have in his 
later years. 

In 1816 Newman entered Trinity College, Oxford. 
Thus began what would become almost three decades 
of educational, pastoral, and intellectual work in that 
celebrated university. In 1822 Newman won a fellow¬ 
ship to Oriel, at that time Oxford’s most prestigious 
college. Becoming vicar of the University Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin in 1828, he began to attract 
a large following who came to listen to his sermons. 
Preached in a soft, melodious voice, Newman’s ser¬ 
mons appealed to Oxford students and High Street 
shopkeepers, to intellectuals and common folk. These 
would be collected in later years in the multivolume 
Plain and Parochial Sermons. 

In Oriel’s senior common room, Newman came 
into contact with some of the men who would become 
the most important leaders of the Oxford Tractarian 
Movement, which was launched in 1833. The immedi¬ 
ate catalyst for this religious movement (more common¬ 
ly known as the Oxford Movement) was the coming to 
power of a new parliament in 1831. With the threat 
of government interference in ecclesiastical affairs, cou¬ 
pled with a poorly educated clergy and lukewarm con¬ 
gregations, some Oxford intellectuals began to speak 
out in pulpit and on the printed page. The movement’s 
chief weapon was the published tract, hence the name 
for its proponents, Tractarians. 

Meanwhile, Newman was touring Europe. Falling 
ill at sea in the summer of 1833, he penned the verses for 
which he is famous: Lead, Kindly Light. He hastened 
back to Oxford in time to hear John Keble preach a 
sermon On the National Apostasy , which for Newman 
was to signal the beginning of the Oxford Movement, 
a movement forever associated with the name of New¬ 
man. In all, 90 Tracts for the Times were published from 
1833 to 1841, of which he wrote 29. It was his Tract 
90 that provoked a storm of controversy and ended the 
series. 

Newman’s association with such high church Angli¬ 
cans as Keble and Edward Pusey was to shape his theo¬ 
logical orientation. In his own words, it checked his 
drifting toward the liberalism of the day. Newman was 
against liberalism in religion, not in politics. Liberalism 
was, to him, “the anti-dogmatic principle,” the principle 
that “there is no positive truth in religion, but one creed 
is as good as another, and all are to be tolerated since 
all are matters of opinion.” Newman’s first book, The 


Arians of the Fourth Century (1833), is notable for his 
insistence on the necessity of dogma. 

Indeed, it was his study of early church history that 
provoked his own intellectual and spiritual crisis. What 
began as a study of the early church fathers, with a view 
toward justifying the Anglican via media (middle way) 
between Catholicism and Protestantism, was turn¬ 
ing into, first, unease over the Anglican position, and 
then a positive doubt. In the spring of 1839 the Oxford 
Movement was at its height, but Newman himself was 
on the verge of a change of heart. He penned the tract 
The State of Religious Parties, which would be (in his 
own words) “the last words which I ever spoke as an 
Anglican to Anglicans.” This article ended with the 
rhetorical question: “Would you rather have your sons 
and daughters members of the Church of England or of 
the Church of Rome?” But from then on, until 1843, 
he “wished to benefit the Church of England, without 
prejudice to the Church of Rome.” 

The year 1841 saw the publication of Tract 90, 
which argued that the Anglican 39 Articles could be 
interpreted in a Roman Catholic sense. The storm of 
indignation from many quarters that this tract pro¬ 
duced eventually led to Newman’s resignation as head 
of the Oxford Movement. Preferring silence and with¬ 
drawal, Newman retired to the village of Littlemore, 
just outside Oxford, where he continued his reading 
and study. 

By 1843 he made a formal retraction of his ver¬ 
bal polemics against the Roman Catholic Church and 
resigned the vicarship of St. Mary’s. For two more 
years, he quietly lived as an Anglican layman. He was 
received into the Roman Catholic Church in Octo¬ 
ber 1845 by Dominic Barberi, an Italian passionist. 
He left Oxford for good the following year; it would 
be many years before he would see the old university 
again. 

In 1846 Newman was in Rome to study, before his 
ordination to the Catholic priesthood the following 
year. Returning to England, he would spend most of 
the remainder of his life in the house of the Oratorians 
in Birmingham. If Newman was a controversialist and 
outspoken theological adversary in his Anglican peri¬ 
od, he was no less so as a Catholic priest. In 1850, for 
example, England was in a no popery period, which 
was a reaction to the restoration of the English Catho¬ 
lic hierarchy by Rome. Awarded a papal doctorate of 
divinity for his Lectures on Certain Difficulties Felt by 
Anglicans in Submitting to the Catholic Church, he was 
henceforth to be called Dr. Newman until the time he 
was made cardinal. 
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Such writings, however, were not Newman’s lifework, 
although posterity remembers him chiefly for his writ¬ 
ings. He preferred to live, until his death in 1890, the 
simple and obscure life of an Oratorian priest, engaged 
in liturgical, educational, and charitable activities. 
Nonetheless, he was an exceedingly effective writer, 
though only an occasional one. Except for a few monu¬ 
mental, indeed astonishingly erudite, theological works 
that were far ahead of their time, such as An Essay on 
the Development of Christian Doctrine (1845), An 
Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent (1870), and The 
Idea of a University (published only in 1873), much 
of Newman’s literary output as a Catholic consisted 
of responses to those who either maligned or misun¬ 
derstood him or Catholic teaching. Thus, his Letter 
to Pusey (1866) was a defense of Catholic devotion 
to Mary, the Letter to the Duke of Norfolk (1875) 
was a carefully nuanced theology of papal infallibility 
(defined by the Vatican I Council in 1870), and most 
famously, his autobiographical Apologia Pro Vita Sua 
(1864) was a response to writer Charles Kingsley’s gra¬ 
tuitous and published attack on the Catholic clergy and 
Newman in particular. These works had the cumulative 
effect of establishing Newman as a first-rate intellectual 
and a modern-day Catholic apologist. 

With such accomplishments, one would not have 
imagined Newman undergoing years of suspicion and 
setbacks from his Catholic superiors. In an article enti¬ 
tled “On Consulting the Faithful in Matters of Doc¬ 
trine,” Newman had articulated his vision of a church 
in which laypeople actively participate even in doctrinal 
matters, since they have the spirit of truth in them. Such 
ideas (which the Second Vatican Council adopted in its 
teaching on the sensus fidelium, the “spiritual sense of 
the lay faithful”) were deemed dangerous and heretical. 
From 1859 onward, Newman was held in suspicion 
by prelates in Birmingham, Fondon, and Rome. It was 
only in 1879, when he received the cardinal’s red hat, 
that he felt that the cloud was lifted from him forever. 

Cardinal John Henry Newman died on August 
11, 1890, and was buried in Rednal, eight miles out 
of Birmingham. One paper wrote: “No peer, or prince, 
or priest, or merchant who ever walked the crowded 
streets of Birmingham is so missed or mourned as the 
Roman Cardinal.” Cardinal Henry Manning, preach¬ 
ing at the Fondon Oratory, declared that “the history of 
our land will hereafter record the name of John Henry 
Newman among the greatest of our people, as a Con¬ 
fessor for the Faith.” 

Newman’s enduring contributions are difficult 
to measure. In his Anglican period, he awakened the 


church to a clearer grasp of Christian doctrine and a 
more energetic practice of the faith. As a Catholic, he 
published timely apologias and seminal theological 
treatises remarkable for their scholarship, balance, and 
farsightedness. Throughout his long life he sought to 
live virtuously, honestly, and charitably. A man of deep 
prayer and unassuming humility, he once wrote in his 
private journal: “Those who make comfort the great 
subject of their preaching seem to mistake the end of 
their ministry. Holiness is the great end. Comfort is a 
cordial, but no one drinks cordial from morning till 
night.” The cause for his heroic sanctity is presently 
being pursued with the Vatican’s Congregation for the 
Causes of Saints. 

See also Great Awakening, First and Second. 

Further reading: Bouyer, Louis. Newman: His Life and Spiri¬ 
tuality. London: Burns & Oates, 1958; Gilley, Sheridan. 
Newman and His Age. London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 
1990; Ker, Ian. John Henry Newman: A Biography. Oxford: 
OUP, 1988; Newman, John Henry. Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 
David J. DeLaura, ed. New York: Norton, 1968; Reynold, E. E. 
Three Cardinals: Newman, Wiseman, Manning. London: 
Burns & Oates, 1958. 

Jake Yap 

newspapers, North American 

Emerging almost simultaneously with the appearance in 
Europe of new forms of printed communication, Brit¬ 
ain’s North American colonies propelled newspapers 
to new heights of political clout, popular appeal, and 
financial success in the 18th and 19th centuries. New 
technologies, including the telegraph and steam print¬ 
ing press, and an evolving connection between growing 
urban publics and their newspapers made this medium 
the communication choice of its era. 

COLONIAL BEGINNINGS 

Early colonial newspapers tended to be small and main¬ 
ly devoted to commercial information. Papers like the 
Boston Gazette , founded in 1719, published commod¬ 
ity and stock prices, ship arrivals, and notices for goods 
available in town. Printers needed to be literate; a printer 
who had opinions also had the means to express them. 
As early as 1721 James Franklin, elder brother of Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, opposed smallpox vaccinations in his 
New England Courant. The ability of a news sheet to 
include controversial topics or political views tended to 
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wax and wane, depending on the forbearance of British 
and local officials. 

As relations between the American colonies and 
Britain deteriorated after the Seven Years’/French 
and Indian War, newspapers’ political engagement 
increased significantly. Publishers spearheaded oppo¬ 
sition to Britain’s 1765 Stamp Act, which threatened 
both their expression and their profits. This act imposed 
a tax on every printed page. Printers counterattacked, 
using their presses to circulate anti-Stamp Act arti¬ 
cles while often refusing to pay the tax. Newspapers 
not only helped kill the Stamp Act but forged colo¬ 
nial linkages that would eventually help bring on the 
American Revolution. The oldest surviving paper 
from this era, the Hartford Courant, was founded in 
1764. In 1791 the U.S. Bill of Rights would enshrine 
freedom of the press. 

U.S. PRESS CHALLENGES 

Establishing press freedom soon proved much easier 
than actually dealing with a free press. It was one thing 
for colonial newspapers to ridicule the hated British, 
but U.S. politicians soon found themselves targets of 
both fair and unfair abuse. As political parties emerged, 
newspapers became a favored way to broadcast their 
achievements and belittle their foes’ programs in highly 
partisan fashion. One such party mouthpiece was the 
New-York Evening Post, founded by Federalist Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton. 

A major challenge to press freedom emerged in 1798 
when a Federalist Congress approved and President 
John Adams signed the Alien and Sedition Acts. A 
key target of these repressive laws was the Philadelphia 
Aurora, published by Benjamin Franklin Bache, grand¬ 
son of Benjamin Franklin. Bache was a ferociously 
Republican journalist who spared no Federalist from 
his printed assaults. Bache died of yellow fever before 
his sedition trial; his wife defiantly continued to pub¬ 
lish. When Thomas Jefferson became president in 
1801, he made sure the Sedition Acts died. 

THE PENNY PRESS REVOLUTION 

In the early 19th century, neither the partisan press nor 
a growing number of newspapers dedicated to business 
issues were widely circulated by modern standards. 
These papers were expensive, about six cents an issue, 
and many were available only by long-term subscrip¬ 
tion. It was the wealth or importance of readers rather 
than their number that concerned the owners of such 
newspapers. Even so, by 1825, the United States was 
believed to circulate more newspapers than any other 


country. Visiting in 1831, French observer Alexis de 
Tocqueville saw this outpouring of printed speech as 
a means of uniting and stabilizing American society. 

Newspaper circulation soared dramatically when, 
in 1833, Benjamin Day, using the slogan “It Shines for 
All,” launched his New-York Sun, priced at just a penny. 
In 1835 James Gordon Bennett began publishing the 
New-York Herald. Although its price was raised to two 
cents the next year, the Herald circulated 20,000 copies 
a day. This new penny press focused on crime, human 
interest, and scandal, although political issues of special 
concern to working-class readers were not ignored. In 
1841 Horace Greeley, an abolitionist and promoter of 
westward expansion, founded the influential New-York 
Tribune, another penny paper. 

The penny press was made possible by the grow¬ 
ing populations of American cities and the rise of 
steam-powered presses. The old hand press, not much 
changed from the days of Gutenberg, turned out about 
125 copies per hour; by 1851, Day’s Sun was printing 
18,000. Another important leap was the introduction, 
in 1844, of the first telegraph connections. No longer 
stuck printing stories days or weeks old, received by 
mail or messenger, newspapers became considerably 
more timely and enterprising. Transatlantic telegraph 
connections in the 1860s extended this real-time benefit 
to foreign news. 

NEW PROFESSIONALISM AND “YELLOW” 
JOURNALISM 

As newspapers became wealthier, many owners com¬ 
mitted their publications to new kinds of journal¬ 
ism, and new kinds of clout for themselves. In 1851, 
backed by two friends who were bankers, Henry J. 
Raymond, a veteran of Greeley’s Tribune, founded 
the New York Times. 

The Times caused a stir in 1871 with pioneering 
investigative journalism that brought down the cor¬ 
rupt political organization of New York City boss Wil¬ 
liam Marcy Tweed. In 1855 Joseph Medill, a Canadian 
immigrant who helped create the U.S. Republican Party, 
took over the Chicago Tribune. After the disastrous 
Chicago Fire of 1871, he served a term as mayor. 

Although some newspapers sent staffers to gather 
news from Washington, D.C., and state capitals as early 
as the 1820s, not until the Civil War did the neces¬ 
sity of having reporters cover live events become gen¬ 
erally recognized. Bennett had sent just one observer 
to the Mexican War; he sent 63 to Civil War battle¬ 
fields, where they competed with reporters from the 
Tribune, Times, and others. In the late 19th century 
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fierce competition between publishers Joseph Pulitzer 
and William Randolph Hearst reshaped journalism in 
many American cities. Pulitzer founded the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch in 1865 and moved to New York in 
1883 to spectacularly resuscitate the ailing New York 
World. Pulitzer used a combination of sensational 
stories, important local issues, and populist politics 
to attract urban readers. His effort to raise donations 
from World readers to install the Statue of Liberty 
succeeded after other fundraising efforts had failed. 
Hearst trained at Pulitzer’s World after he was expelled 
from college. In 1887 Hearst returned to California to 
revive his father’s San Francisco Examiner. His rivalry 
with Pulitzer truly began in 1895 when Hearst bought 
the New York Morning Journal, cutting its price to one 
cent and luring away many World staffers, including 
the artist who drew an early comic called “The Yellow 
Kid.” The battle between the two publishers for circu¬ 
lation and stature, often at the expense of journalistic 
accuracy, became known as yellow journalism. 

As the United States and Spain tangled over the 
status of Cuba in the 1890s, Hearst sent celebrity writer 
Richard Harding Davis and renowned artist Frederic 
Remington to Cuba to collect news. Although Pulitzer 
and Hearst were soon enmeshed in their own war over 
which newspaper was telling the truth about Cuba, 
both the World and Hearst’s Journal used huge head¬ 
lines and scare stories to help foment and cheer on the 
1898 Spanish-American War. 

By the end of the century, U.S. newspapers were rid¬ 
ing high. Across the nation, advertising revenues rose 
with circulation, staffs increased in numbers, skill, and 
specialization, and larger cities supported an array of 
daily and weekly newspapers. New techniques, includ¬ 
ing woodcuts and etchings, were making both news 
content and advertising copy more colorful and easier 
to read. By 1897 a new kind of rotary press made it 
possible for many papers to include actual photograph 
on their pages. Outside the mainstream, smaller presses 
used similar techniques of writing and presentation 
to bring news to non-English-speaking immigrants 
and African Americans. Although the first African- 
American journal appeared in 1827, and Frederick 
Douglass began publishing his North Star in 1847, 
black-owned newspapers like the Philadelphia Tribune 
of 1884 and Baltimore Afro-American of 1892 provid¬ 
ed their readers the full newspaper experience. 

CANADIAN NEWSPAPERS 

With a smaller population and continuing colonial 
rule by Britain until 1867, Canada’s journalism fol¬ 


lowed a trajectory similar to that of U.S. newspapers, 
but at a somewhat more gradual pace. In Canada, 
as in the United States, political figures played major 
roles in publishing and used their newspapers to shape 
the political discourse. In 1752 the Halifax Gazette, 
Canada’s first newspaper, was established with the help 
of a Boston printer who brought the first press to what 
was still a wilderness outpost. France had strongly dis¬ 
couraged newspapers in its New France colony; not 
until Britain triumphed in the French and Indian War 
did French-language publications begin to emerge. The 
first was the Quebec Gazette, founded in 1764 with 
the assistance of Philadelphia printers. In 1778 Fleury 
Mesplet founded the Montreal Gazette as a French- 
language journal. After a period as a bilingual paper it 
became English only in 1822. 

Mesplet, who had received some encouragement 
from American patriots, was jailed, along with his edi¬ 
tor, by outraged local authorities soon after the Gazette 
appeared. In 1766 British authorities closed down the 
Halifax Gazette and removed its editor for allowing 
publication of an article attacking the Stamp Act. In 
1835 publisher Joseph Howe was charged with sedi¬ 
tious libel for writing in his Novascotian that local 
magistrates were pocketing fines with tacit approval 
from the province’s lieutenant governor. Although he 
was not allowed to claim truth as his defense, Howe 
was acquitted by a jury in just 10 minutes. 

Between 1813 and 1857, the number of Canadian 
newspapers, mainly weeklies, rose tenfold. Politics 
was a major impetus as old Tory elites faced chal¬ 
lenges from new reform parties in both French- and 
English-speaking areas. William Lyon Mackenzie’s 
Colonial Advocate was one of the most outspoken of 
these new papers. 

When Tory sympathizers smashed his presses in 
1828, Mackenzie used the incident to build support 
and was elected to a reform Upper Canada assembly 
soon thereafter. George Brown, who had published an 
antislavery paper in New York, launched the Toron¬ 
to Globe in 1844. Brown, a proponent of Canadian 
western expansion, used his paper to push this and 
other reform causes, becoming an initiator of Cana¬ 
dian Confederation in the 1860s. Brown died in 
1880 after he was shot in his office by a disgruntled 
former Globe employee. 

Like their U.S. counterparts, Canadian papers 
expanded their size, circulation, advertising, and news¬ 
gathering techniques in the late 19th century, although 
they were slower to adopt such innovations as huge 
headlines. They did experiment earlier than many U.S. 
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papers with rotary presses and half-tone photographs, 
the first of these, a photo of the new Montreal Cus¬ 
toms House, appeared in f 871. As Canadians expand¬ 
ed west, so did their newspapers. By 1900 Canada had 
121 dailies, up from 23 in 1857. 

See also political parties in Canada; political par¬ 
ties in the United States. 

Further reading: Kesterton, W. H. A History of Journalism 
in Canada. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1967; Nord, 
David Paul. Communities of Journalism: A History of Amer¬ 
ican Newspapers and Their Readers (History of Communi¬ 
cation). Champaign, IL: University of Illinois Press, 2001; 
Stephens, Mitchell. A History of News: From the Drum to 
the Satellite. New York: Viking, 1988. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Nian Rebellion in China (1853-1868) 

The word nian means “a band” and referred to the 
outlaw secret society bands or gangs along the lower 
Yellow and Huai River valleys in borderlands between 
Shandong (Shantung), Henan (Honan), Jiangsu 
(Kiangsu), and Anhui Provinces. This area had long 
harbored bandits and salt smugglers. 

Although they existed since the 18th century, 
floods in the early 1850s and the famine that followed 
abetted their growth. In 1853 a man named Zhang 
Luoxing (Chang Lo-hsing) became leader of the Nian 
and titled himself the Great Han Heavenly mandated 
King. He organized his followers after the Manchu 
banner system and initiated them with pseudo-reli¬ 
gious rites. At the peak of his power in the late 1850s 
the Nian controlled approximately 100,000 square 
miles of territory. 

However, the Nian never developed a centralized 
government capable of administering cities or orga¬ 
nizing a coordinated military action, resorting mainly 
to guerrilla warfare and fast but uncoordinated cav¬ 
alry raids, seldom holding on to towns and cities, but 
retreating to their earthen-walled strongholds. They 
scorched the earth to deprive government forces of 
supplies. 

The Nian also sporadically cooperated with the 
Taiping rebels in the Yangzi (Yangtze) River valley. 
Early Qing (Ch’ing) efforts to defeat the Nian met 
with failure, in part because of the hostility of many 
peasants toward the government. Even the capture of 
Nian leader Zhang in 1863 did not end the rebellion 


because in 1864 some followers of the defeated Taip¬ 
ing Rebellion joined their cause. 

In 1865 the court appointed Zeng Guofan 
(Tseng Kuo-fan), the statesman-general who led 
the defeat of the Taiping Rebellion, to suppress the 
Nian. He approached the task by reforming the local 
government and winning over the population in con¬ 
tested areas. But the aging Zeng had disbanded most 
of the Hunan army that he had organized and led 
after the defeat of the Taiping Rebellion and pleaded 
to be allowed to retire. The task was given to one of 
his lieutenants in 1867. He was Li Hongzhang (Li 
Hung-chang), the organizer and commander of the 
modern armed and well-disciplined Huai, or Anhui, 
Army. With the assistance of Zuo Zongtang (Tso 
Tsung-t’ang), another statesman-general who had 
contributed to defeating the Taiping Rebellion, Li 
ended the Nian Rebellion in 1868. 

The suppression of the Nian and other rebellions 
in the 1860s and 1870s was the triumph of warfare 
and civil government by capable leaders who rallied to 
the Qing dynasty. It was a genuine pacification in the 
traditional manner by scholars-generals-administrators 
committed to Confucian moral principles, who stressed 
political and economic reforms in combination with 
hard fighting. They had to recruit the armies that they 
commanded because the Qing regular army had dete¬ 
riorated to ineffectiveness. 

See also Tongzhi (T’ung-chih) Restoration/Self- 
Strengthening Movement. 

Further reading: Chiang, Siang-Tseh. The Nian Rebellion. 
Seattle, WA: University of Washington Press, 1954; Teng, S. 
Y. The Nian Army and Their Guerrilla Warfare, 1851-1868. 
Paris: Mouton and Co., 1961. 
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Nightingale, Florence 

(1820-1910) health care pioneer 

Florence Nightingale came from a wealthy English 
family and received a classical education in languages, 
history, and mathematics from her father. Much to her 
parents’ dismay, she rejected several marriage propos¬ 
als and was determined to become a nurse, a profession 
that was held in low esteem by the upper classes in the 
19th century. 

With an annual income from her father, she traveled 
to Egypt and elsewhere. In Germany she studied new 
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Through Florence Nightingale’s efforts in the Crimean War great 
advances were made in healthcare and nursing. 


health care practices. Returning to England, Nightingale 
became superintendent at a Harley Street hospital for 
women in 1853. After she learned about the deplorable 


lack of health care for the soldiers in the Crimean War, 
Nightingale traveled to Scutari (in present-day Turkey), 
where, in spite of considerable prejudice against women 
working in the field, she and her assistants worked tire¬ 
lessly to improve sanitary conditions and hygiene. As a 
result, mortality rates dropped from over 40 percent to 
around 2 percent. 

Because she carried an oil lamp while caring for the 
wounded at night, Nightingale became known as the 
lady with the lamp. After the war, Nightingale used her 
considerable skills in the mathematical field of statistics 
to improve health care in general; she funded a train¬ 
ing school for nursing in London as well and wrote a 
detailed report providing recommendations on health 
care in the army. 

Nightingale was bedridden, perhaps with a psy¬ 
chosomatic illness, for the last years of her life and 
died in 1910. She received numerous awards for her 
work in the field of health care. Clara Barton and 
others followed her example by volunteering as nurses 
during the U.S. Civil War. Nightingale was perhaps 
the most famous woman, after the queen, in Victorian 
England. 

Further reading: Dorsey, Barbara Montgomery. Florence 
Nightingale: Mystic, Visionary, Reformer. Hagerstown, MD: 
Lippincott, Williams and Wilkins, 2000; Nightingale, Flor¬ 
ence. Notes on Nursing: What It Is and What It Is Not. Lon¬ 
don: Harrison, 1860. 
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O'Higgins, Bernardo 

(1778-1842) Chilean military and political leader 

A military leader who led Chilean forces against the 
Spanish, Bernardo O’Higgins won independence from 
Spain and became the supreme dictator of Chile from 
1817 until 1823. 

Bernardo O’Higgins was born on August 20,1778, 
in Chilian, Chile, the son of Ambrosio (Ambrose) 
O’Higgins and Isabel Riquelme. Ambrose was origi¬ 
nally from County Sligo, Ireland, and moved to Spain 
to join the Spanish army, later settling in Paraguay, 
where his brother William (or Guillermo) O’Higgins 
had bought some land. Ambrose then became marquis 
of Osorno, governor of Chile. As a Spanish official, 
he was not allowed to marry locally and as a result 
started living with a well-connected lady from Chilian. 
Some time after Bernardo was born, his father moved 
to Peru, where he was appointed viceroy, and the boy 
stayed with his mother, using her surname until his 
father’s death. 

To complete his education, Bernardo O’Higgins 
was sent to school in Lima, Peru, and at 16 went to 
Spain. The following year he went to England, living 
in Richmond-upon-Thames, just outside London. In 
England, O’Higgins became interested in nationalist 
politics. There he met the Venezuelan independence 
activist Francisco de Miranda, who was agitating 
against Spanish rule, and became hugely influenced 
by liberal ideas. He joined a secret Masonic lodge 
that Miranda had established in London—the mem¬ 


bers dedicated their lives to the independence of 
Latin America. With his father being viceroy of Peru, 
O’Higgins could get introductions to important peo¬ 
ple easily, and for Miranda he was a very important 
recruit for the cause. O’Higgins left England in 1799 
and went to Spain where he met some Spanish who 
were also against Spanish rule. 

In 1801 Ambrosio died, and Bernardo O’Higgins 
was left a large estate near Chilian. He retired there and 
took up the life of a gentleman farmer. He bought a 
house in Chilian and in 1806 was elected to the local 
town council. 

However, there were sudden huge changes to sweep 
through Latin America. In 1808 Napoleon Bonaparte 
invaded Spain and appointed his brother Joseph as 
king. This left the Spanish colonies without a central 
authority, and the administration in each city formed 
juntas—military leaders—who they could constitution¬ 
ally appoint in times of emergency. Chile started to make 
its first moves toward independence, and on September 
18, 1810, a junta announced that it had replaced the 
Spanish-appointed governor-general. In 1811 Chile’s 
first Congress met with O’Higgins as a member. Two 
years later Chile had a constitution and seemed to be on 
the road to independence. 

However, the Spanish decided to try to reestab¬ 
lish royal control over Chile. In 1814 the viceroy of 
Peru sent soldiers into Chile and within several months 
O’Higgins rose from being a colonel in the militia to gen- 
eral-in-chief of the defense forces. He was then appoint¬ 
ed governor of the province of Concepcion. However, 
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when the Chilean forces were defeated at the hands of 
the royalists, O’Higgins was replaced as commander. In 
October 1814 the Chileans were badly mauled at the 
Battle of Rancagua and the royalists occupied most of 
Chile. 

Several thousand Chilean nationalists, or patriots, 
as they became known, including O’Higgins, were 
forced to flee across the Andes into western Argentina, 
where they drew up plans for a subsequent invasion 
of Chile. Over the next three years, the Chileans and 
Argentines were drilled and trained at Mendoza, and 
Jose de San Martin prepared them to cross the Andes. 
With Argentina independent from July 9, 1816, the 
soldiers of San Martin and O’Higgins were reinvig¬ 
orated, and on January 24, 1817, the two took the 
3,000 infantry, 700 cavalry, and 21 cannons through 
the passes at Gran Cordillera. They were met on Feb¬ 
ruary 12-13 at the Battle of Chacabuco. On the first 
day of the battle, O’Higgins led his men in an early 
morning move where they prevented the Spanish from 
withdrawing. San Martin then attacked and routed 
them. On February 15 O’Higgins took the Chilean 
patriots back into Santiago, and O’Higgins was elected 
as interim supreme dictator. Chile’s independence was 
proclaimed on February 12, 1818. 

During his six years as supreme dictator, O’Higgins 
overhauled the administration. With Chile at peace, he 
set about establishing a navy with the flagship called 
O’Higgins and founding the Chilean Military Acade¬ 
my, as well as instituting the new Chilean flag. He also 
mounted a major military expedition into Peru, where 
royalists were still threatening Chilean independence. 
However, although he was a good military commander, 
O’Higgins was not a good politician. An admirer of 
democracy, he wanted to abolish the titles of the nobles 
and introduce liberal reforms. 

O’Higgins alienated the Roman Catholic Church 
and the aristocracy, followed by the business commu¬ 
nity. A constitutionalist, he had no political base, and 
once there was no threat of attack from the Royalists, 
it was not long before O’Higgins was eased from office. 
His government was implicated in the assassination 
of four political figures, Jose Miguel Carrera, his two 
brothers in Argentina, and a friend Manuel Rodriguez. 
O’Higgins resigned under pressure on January 28, 
1823, unable to fulfill his ambitions for independence 
for all of Latin America. 

O’Higgins went into exile in Peru in 1823, spend¬ 
ing half of his time at a farm he bought and the other 
half of his time in Lima. He never married but did have 
a son, Pedro Demetrio O’Higgins, who remained with 


him for all of his life. He died on October 23, 1842, 
in Peru. In his will he left money for the establishment 
of an agricultural college in Concepcion, a lighthouse 
in Valparaiso, and the Santiago Observatory. In 1869 
his remains were brought back to Chile and put in a 
mausoleum facing the Palacio de la Moneda, the gov¬ 
ernment palace. The main street in Chile’s capital, San¬ 
tiago, is Avenida Bernardo O’Higgins, in which there is 
a large statue of him. 

See also Bolivar, Simon; Freemasonry in North and 
Spanish America; Sucre, Antonio Jose de. 

Further reading: Clissold, Stephen. Bernardo O’Higgins and 
the Independence of Chile. London: Rupert Hart-Davis, 
1968; El Libertador Bernardo O’Higgins. Santiago: Edito¬ 
rial Lord Cochrane, 1978. 
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Olmsted, Frederick Law 

(1822-1903) U.S. architect and urban planner 

Gentleman farmer, antislavery journalist, gold mine 
supervisor, and U.S. Civil War official, Frederick Law 
Olmsted is today best known for his design and imple¬ 
mentation of New York City’s Central Park. He and the 
partners and sons who carried on his work were ulti¬ 
mately responsible for thousands of important urban 
and suburban projects that reshaped and beautified 
North America, from the U.S. Capitol grounds to Niag¬ 
ara Falls to Montreal’s Mount Royal. His multifaceted 
career epitomizes what a man of means, intellect, and 
enthusiasm could achieve in 19th-century America. 

Olmsted was, as one biographer put it, the “eager 
and undisciplined” son of a successful Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut, merchant. He entered Yale University, but 
never graduated. Fond of the outdoors, he apprenticed 
as a surveyor and endured a year aboard a square-rigger 
involved in the China tea trade, before taking up scien¬ 
tific farming in then-rural Staten Island, New York. 

As the slavery issue began to boil over in the late 
1840s, Olmsted, although no abolitionist, raised money 
for Free-Soil causes and became an early supporter of 
the new Republican Party. Hired by the New-York 
Daily Times (now the New York Times), the young 
correspondent undertook a series of trips through the 
slave-owning South to write influential articles reveal¬ 
ing slavery’s economic and social impact. 

Olmsted’s involvement with Central Park was 
almost accidental. On the recommendation of a well- 
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placed friend, Olmsted was named superintendent of the 
proposed 800-acre park in 1857. Months later, Olmst¬ 
ed teamed up with Calvert Vaux, a protege of Andrew 
Jackson Dowling, America’s first professional landscape 
designer, to win the park design competition with a pro¬ 
posal titled “Greensward.” Central Park was the first 
of many Olmsted projects that would meld natural fea¬ 
tures and human artifice to create a peaceful yet ener¬ 
gizing “balanced irregularity” that seemed to appeal to 
people of every class and condition. It was an immediate 
success, despite serious cost overruns. 

In 1859 Olmsted married Mary Perkins, widow of 
his beloved brother John, adopting his two nephews and 
a niece. (They would have four children together.) As 
the Civil War erupted, Olmsted, as first general secretary 
of the U.S. Sanitary Commission, used his considerable 
organizational talents to save lives by improving medi¬ 
cal care for Union soldiers and others endangered by the 
war. Eager to repay his father’s many loans and captivat¬ 
ed by northern California’s natural beauty, Olmsted in 
1864 accepted the post of manager at Mariposa Estate, 
a productive but troubled gold mining operation. While 
in California, Olmsted helped to promote “Yo Semite” 
and its huge sequoias as a future national park. 

By 1868 Olmsted had resumed his landscape and 
planning career with Vaux and others. Major projects 
of these post-war years would include a park system 
for Buffalo, park designs for Chicago before and after 
the 1871 Chicago Fire, and the site plan for Chicago’s 
1893 World Columbian Exposition. Olmsted designed 
a campus for Stanford University in California and pur¬ 
sued projects at other major universities including Cor¬ 
nell and Yale. 

Olmsted suffered from bouts of depression and 
endured dementia in his final years. His central role in 
shaping and improving so many cities faded from pub¬ 
lic recollection. Not until the 1980s, as New York City 
began to refurbish its dangerously neglected Central 
Park, would Olmsted’s “People’s Park” and the genius 
of its creator reemerge to astonish a grateful public. 

See also abolition of slavery in the Americas; 
newspapers, North American; political parties in the 
United States. 

Further Reading: Rosenzweig, Roy, and Elizabeth Blackmar. 
The Park and the People: A History of Central Park. Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell University Press, 1992; Rybczynski, Witold. A 
Clearing in the Distance: Frederick Law Olmsted and Amer¬ 
ica in the Nineteenth Century. New York: Scribner, 1999. 
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Omani empire 

The Omani empire in East Africa, which dominated 
the East African coast between Somalia and northern 
Mozambique, entered a new phase after 1800. It faced 
new challenges as Britain, the United States, France, 
and Germany abolished the slave trade in the 1800s. 
Yet, in the 19th century, the Omani empire was cen¬ 
tered at Zanzibar, and was known as Zanzibar because 
it was the center of a vast rich empire, based on trade 
in spices and slaves. 

The suzerains of the empire had been traders for 
many centuries and used Zanzibar as their main port, 
originally for slaves and ivory. However, in 1812 it 
was discovered that cloves grew very well in the south 
of Zanzibar and the neighboring island of Pemba. The 
demand for cloves and other spices was high. 

Sultan Seyyid Said of Oman saw the possibilities in 
this trade and began to invest in clove plantations start¬ 
ing in 1820. In order to maximize production of cloves, 
he used slaves from much of east and central Africa. 
Ultimately most of Africa between the East African coast 
and the Congo River basin, or an area of over 1 million 
square miles, was affected by the slave trade which per¬ 
sisted to the 1890s. In order to gain cheap labor, the 
Omani Arabs, beginning with Seyyid Said, encouraged 
African tribes to turn on each other so as to provide 
slaves through prisoners of war. By the 1820s 8,000 
slaves a year were brought to Zanzibar and Pemba. This 
was opportune as the market for slaves was drying up 
because of pressure from Europe. (By 1873 before the 
British forced the end of the slave trade by sending a 
naval squadron, the number of slaves brought to Zanzi¬ 
bar/Pemba to work the plantations had reached 30,000 
per annum.) Slavery was not abolished until the British 
made Zanzibar a protectorate in 1890. 

The sultan repeatedly promised to end slavery and 
the slave trade, but never kept his promise. He also 
used slave labor to transport ivory. He buttressed his 
position by getting rid of his only rivals, the Mazrui 
family of Mombassa, Kenya, in 1837. Moreover, he 
signed huge commercial treaties with America, Brit¬ 
ain, and France. He maintained his position by play¬ 
ing America, Britain, and France against each other. He 
enforced his authority through wholesale purchases of 
European and American arms, a navy of 15 ships, and 
a force of 6,500 soldiers. 

Sultan Seyyid Said moved his headquarters from 
Muscat, Oman, to Zanzibar between 1832 and 1841. 
In the latter year Zanzibar became the capital of the 
Omani empire both in Africa and Arabia. The profits 
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from investments in cloves made the sultan and his 
entourage very rich. Cloves had become so dominant 
that many other crops in Zanzibar were cleared away 
to grow them. The sultan decreed in the 1840s that 
three clove trees should be planted for every coconut 
palm. Any landowner failing to do so would have his 
property confiscated. 

By 1841 the sultan appointed his elder son to rule 
in Oman while he concentrated on Zanzibar. By 1850 
Zanzibar/Pemba accounted for 80 percent of world’s 
clove production. In 1856 the sultan died of dysentery. 
On his death, his younger son was proclaimed sultan 
as the new ruler of Zanzibar and the East African coast 
while the older brother ruled Oman. The Omani empire 
had ended, but the Omani dynasty continued until 
1890, when Britain took over Zanzibar as a protector¬ 
ate. The heritage of the Omani empire of East Africa in 
the first half of the 19th century was a depopulated East 
and East-Central Africa. The advent of independence 
in 1964 saw the overthrow of the oligarchy that had 
grown rich during the heyday of the clove trade. 

See also slave trade in Africa. 

Further reading: Bhacker, M. R. Trade and Empire in Muscat 
and Zanzibar. London: Macmillan, 1992; Davidson, Basil. 
A History of East and Central Africa to the Eate Nineteenth 
Century. Garden City, NJ: Anchor Books, 1969; Nicholls, 
C. S. The Swahili Coast. Politics, Diplomacy, and Trade on 
the East African Coast 1798-1856. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1971; Said-Ruete, Rudolph. Said bin Sultan (1791-1856) 
Ruler of Oman and Zanzibar; His Place in the History of 
Arabia and East Africa. London: Alexander Ousely, 1929. 
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Omdurman, Battle of 

At the Battle of Omdurman the British, led by Hora¬ 
tio Herbert Kitchener, the sirdar or commander in chief 
of the Egyptian army, decisively defeated the Mahdist 
forces led by the Khalifa ‘Abdullahi. Kitchener’s force 


of about 25,000 mostly Egyptian soldiers with British 
officers met the Mahdist forces, also known as dervish¬ 
es in Europe, of some 50,000 men, on the battlefield of 
Karari outside the Mahdist capital of Omdurman. To 
facilitate the movement of troops and supplies Kitch¬ 
ener had had the railway from Cairo to southern Egypt 
extended to the northern Sudan. He also had armored 
gunboats. Armed with machine guns, Kitchener’s forc¬ 
es easily killed over 10,000 attacking Mahdist forces, 
many of whom were armed with spears. At least anoth¬ 
er 20,000 Mahdist soldiers were wounded and many of 
those subsequently died from lack of medical care. 

Kitchener’s gunboats also fired on Omdurman, 
destroying the imposing tomb of the Mahdi whose 
remains were scattered by the victors. The Khalifa 
managed to escape but was ultimately killed in battle 
some months later by British forces led by F. (Francis) 
Reginald Wingate who had been director of military 
intelligence and Kitchener’s subordinate. 

Kitchener was appointed governor general over 
the Sudan, and Khartoum, a city on the other bank 
of the Nile River from Omdurman, became the new 
Sudanese capital. However, Kitchener only held the 
position for a short time before he was dispatched to 
assist in the British military efforts during the Boer 
War in South Africa. Wingate succeeded him as the 
new governor-general in 1899 and went on to consoli¬ 
date British control over the Sudan under the Anglo- 
Egyptian Condominium, the rather cumbersome 
arrangement the British devised to legitimize their rule 
over the country. 

See also Sudan, condominium in. 

Further reading: Asher, Michael. Khartoum: The Ultimate 
Imperial Adventure. New York: Viking, 2005; Featherstone, 
Donald. Omdurman, 1898: Kitchener’s Victory in the Sudan. 
New York: Praeger, 2005; Stevens, G. W. With Kitchener to 
Khartoum. London: Blackwood & Sons, 1898; Zulfu, Ismet 
Hasan. Karari, the Sudanese Account of the Battle of Omdur¬ 
man. London: F. Warne, 1980. 
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Pacific exploration/annexation 

From the time that the Spanish navigator Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa stood and gazed in silence at the vastness 
of the Pacific Ocean in 1513, explorers from around 
the globe have been fascinated with its mysteries and 
sheer size. The discovery of the Pacific Ocean opened 
up new areas of exploration and eventually led to the 
settlement of the New World, which forever changed 
life on the planet as it existed in Balboa’s time. Explora¬ 
tion of the Pacific also provided cartographers with the 
information needed to chart the entire globe more com¬ 
pletely than had ever been done before. In the begin¬ 
ning, the Spanish, Dutch, and Portuguese had led the 
way in exploring the world. However, as exploration 
of the Pacific became both more urgent and profitable, 
Britain and France also financed expeditions. Each new 
voyage added to existing maritime knowledge of tides, 
currents, and wind patterns and helped to discover new 
navigational guides that made exploration safer and 
more productive for ships and their crews. 

Seven years after Balboa discovered the Pacific 
Ocean, Ferdinand Magellan (Fernao de Magalhaes) of 
Portugal became the first navigator to circumnavigate 
the globe and cross Balboa’s ocean, which he named the 
Pacific to honor its serenity. The path that Magellan trav¬ 
eled, which bears his name, is now known as the Strait 
of Magellan. Thus, Magellan became the first known 
explorer in the history of the world to travel the waters 
of the South Pacific. Scientists of his time believed that 
in order for the balance of the Northern Hemisphere to 


be maintained, an undiscovered continent, which they 
had named Terra Australis Incognita, would have to be 
located in the furthest areas of the Southern Hemisphere. 
Over the next 250 years, countless explorers attempted 
to find this mysterious southern continent. 

By the 18th century, the question became how soon 
new lands could be claimed by nations looking for col¬ 
onies with rich resources. This new emphasis on explo¬ 
ration and annexation arose out of the massive changes 
that were taking place in Europe. After Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton introduced the notion that science was better suited 
than philosophy to explain the world, educated Euro¬ 
peans became hungry for any knowledge that broad¬ 
ened their understanding of the world in which they 
lived. As a result, the Enlightenment brought about 
new social and political orders that were accompanied 
by a desire to learn more about non-Western societ¬ 
ies. At the same time, the Industrial Revolution 
was creating increasing demands for raw materials and 
new products that could be exploited for trade. Recent 
discoveries in the field of navigation, such as the chro¬ 
nometer and the English Nautical Almanac, provided 
navigators with more exact methods of computing lon¬ 
gitude and longitude in open water, making voyages of 
discovery safer and more productive. In the 18th cen¬ 
tury all of these changes came together to fuel the desire 
to explore the Pacific Ocean. 

ENGLAND AND THE PACIFIC 

In August 1766 aboard the H.M.S. Dolphin , Captain 
Samuel Wallis sailed from Plymouth, England, with 
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orders to find the Great Southern Continent and claim 
it for Britain. He was accompanied by Captain Philip 
Carteret in the H.M.S. Swallow. On June 28,1767, after 
navigating the Strait of Magellan, the Dolphin discovered 
the island of Tahiti, where they were met by hundreds of 
Tahitians in canoes. After establishing friendly relations 
with the curious Tahitians, Wallis docked in Matavi Bay. 
However, the natives decided they were under attack 
and began pelting the ship with stones. Wallis responded 
with gunfire, destroying at least 50 canoes. Afterwards, 
the Tahitians brought out young girls to entice the sailors 
back to the beach. Satisfied that the danger was past, 
trading began in earnest, with the English trading nails 
for young girls, chicken, fruit, and hogs. Wallis was 
forced to confine his men to the ship to keep them away 
from the girls. In May 1768 officials in London learned 
of Wallis’s discovery of this new tropical paradise. 

CAPTAIN COOK 

Of all British explorers who traveled the Pacific in the 
18th century, Captain James Cook was the best known 
and most respected. In 1768 King George III chose 
Cook to lead a geographical and scientific expedition in 
which the Royal Society planned to observe an upcom¬ 
ing phenomenon that involved the planet Venus passing 
between the Earth and the Sun. Scientists predicted that 
observations of this phenomenon would provide the 
information needed to calculate the exact distance from 
the Earth to the Sun. Since Tahiti was believed to be an 
ideal spot for observing the event, Cook traveled there. 

He was also charged with exploring the coast of 
New Zealand and continuing the search for the Great 
Southern Continent. Consequently, Cook became the 
first navigator to explore the area of the Pacific Ocean 
that lies between New Zealand and South America. He 
made three separate voyages to the Pacific between 
1768 and 1779, and his accomplishments include dis¬ 
proving the existance of the mythical southern conti¬ 
nent, discovering the Hawaiian Islands, claiming parts 
of Australia for Britain, charting the 300-mile area from 
Oregon to beyond the Bering Strait, and providing the 
first comprehensive map of the Pacific. 

On his first journey to the Pacific as captain of the 
Endeavour, Cook worked for half pay because he was 
not as experienced as other navigators who had sought 
the assignment. Cook’s entourage was made up of 119 
individuals, including 11 passengers. The most amaz¬ 
ing thing about Cook’s journey was that he did not lose 
a single individual to scurvy, which was considered the 
plague of long oceangoing voyages. Avoiding the mis¬ 
takes of earlier navigators, Cook stocked the Endea¬ 


vour with a variety of foods that included portable 
soups, sauerkraut, onions, evaporated milk, vinegar, 
lemon juice, and all sorts of vegetables and fruits. 

Initially, Cook followed the path established by pre¬ 
vious navigators, traveling along the Strait of le Maire 
to sail between Tierra del Fuego and Staten Island. 
From there, Cook sailed westward. By the time, the 
Endeavour reached Tahiti, Cook and his passengers 
had traveled some 5,000 miles. On June 3, 1769, with 
the assistance of three telescopes, the scientists were 
able to observe Venus as it crossed between the Earth 
and the Sun. 

Cook remained in Tahiti for three months and then 
sailed south into unknown territory, eventually hoist¬ 
ing the flag over the Society Islands. Over a six-month 
period, Cook and his crew navigated the coast of 
New Zealand, charting a 2,400-mile area while being 
besieged by hostile aborigines and severe storms. On 
April 28, 1770, the Endeavour anchored at Botany 
Bay in Australia, allowing Cook to chart and name the 
area’s various islands and bays. When they reached the 
80,000-square-mile area known as the Great Barrier 
Reef, which reached from the tropic of Capricorn to 
the coast of New Guinea, the Endeavour struck a reef. 
After repairing the ship, Cook set out for the East Indies. 
Thirty-eight members of the crew were lost to malaria 
and dysentery over the coming months. Nevertheless, 
by the time Cook returned to England, he had added a 
considerable amount of land to the British Empire. 

On July 13, 1772, Cook again set sail with orders 
to circumnavigate Antarctica and settle the question of 
whether or not another continent existed. The Reso¬ 
lution and the Adventure set out together, and Cook’s 
plan was to continue sailing southward after traversing 
the area between Madeira and the Cape of Good Hope. 
This was the first voyage to circumnavigate the Earth 
from west to east. Cook also became the first navigator 
to cross the Antarctic Circle, discovering thousands of 
islands along the way. His journey included extensive 
explorations of Easter Island, the New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia, Norfolk Island, the Marquesas, and the Isle 
of Pine. The Resolution arrived at Spithead on July 30, 
1775. In honor of his explorations, Captain Cook was 
named Commander Cook. 

After Captain Cook’s exploration of the southern¬ 
most continent laid to rest the question of whether or 
not an unidentified continent still existed, Cook shift¬ 
ed his focus north and renewed his attempts to find 
the elusive Northwest Passage, which could decrease 
travel time between Britain and the East Indies. On July 
12, 1776, the Resolution again set sail with instruc- 
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tions to travel from west to east, reversing the routes 
of earlier expeditions. After spending time in Tahiti, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, the Resolution turned 
north in December 1777, leading to the discovery of 
the Channel and Sandwich Islands, which were part 
of the kingdom of Hawaii. By April 26, 1778, Cook 
had reached the northernmost point of North Ameri¬ 
ca, which he named Cape Prince of Wales. When the 
ship traveled through the Bering Strait, Cook met 
solid walls of ice. With winter coming on, he decided 
to turn around and head back toward the Hawaiian 
Islands. This was to be the last lap of his final voyage. 
In Kealakekua Bay, on February 14, 1779, a dispute 
with locals ended in Cook’s being murdered. However, 
his influence did not end with his death. Other navi¬ 
gators chose to explore the waters of the Pacific and 
complete Cook’s unfinished work. 

It was another English explorer who ultimately 
succeeded in finding the Northwest Passage. This was 
accomplished during a search for members of a lost 
expedition led by Sir John Franklin who had been try¬ 
ing to force his way through the Arctic from Baffin Bay 
to the Beaufort Sea to discover the passage. Explor¬ 
ing the relevant area from 1850 to 1854, Robert John 
McClure became the first person to traverse the North¬ 
west Passage, although he traveled part of the way by 
sledge. McClure’s ship was ice-bound for three years 
around Banks Islands, but he and his crew were rescued 
at the point of starvation by a party led by Sir Edward 
Belcher. It was not until 1906 that Norwegian Roald 
Amundsen in the ship Gjoa succeeded in traversing the 
Northwest Passage entirely by ship. 

FRANCE AND THE PACIFIC 

By the late 18th century, France had developed a strong 
interest in the Pacific Islands, which it believed to be 
filled with uncivilized but noble savages. The govern¬ 
ment was convinced that these islands would open up 
new avenues of trade and provide philosophers and 
scientists with new subjects for study. Most important, 
France wanted new colonies to make up for those that 
had been lost in North America and India. As a result, 
in November 1766, three months after Captain Wallis 
sailed from Plymouth, England, Chevalier Louis-Antoine 
de Bougainville set sail on the Boudeuse, charged with 
discovering and claiming for France the southern con¬ 
tinent that was believed to exist in the uncharted areas 
of the South Pacific. Two scientists and a crew of 200 
accompanied Bougainville. 

In April 1768, two years after Wallis’s discovery 
of Tahiti, Bougainville and his crew rediscovered and 


claimed the island, which Bougainville named Nouvelle 
Cythere, or New Cythera, after the Greek mythological 
Utopia. The Tahitians again offered their young girls in 
trade, with the result that the French left numerous cases 
of venereal disease behind when they left the island. 
When they returned to France, they were accompanied 
by the Tahitian Shurutura. Bougainville’s books about 
his voyage became an instant best seller in France. 

When La Perouse set sail in August 1828 to 
explore the Pacific Ocean, he was determined to seek 
his own path. Instead of traveling east as Cook had 
done, he mimicked the actions of previous navigators 
and traveled west. In June of the following year La 
Perouse arrived at the point in Alaska where Cook had 
turned back in 1776. The Frenchman explored the area 
between Alaska and Monterey, California, and then 
headed for Macao in the South China Sea, where he 
charted the East Asian coast of the Pacific. By the sum¬ 
mer of 1789 La Perouse had begun his journey up the 
Pacific coast of Asia. Between 1837 and 1840 French 
naturalist Jules Dumont d’Urville explored the South¬ 
west Pacific, claiming Antarctica for France. D’urville’s 
careful charting of the atolls and reefs in the Pacific was 
immensely valuable for future navigators. 

NORTH AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC 

During the last half of the 18th century, European set¬ 
tlers began colonizing Australia, New Zealand, and the 
major Pacific islands. The United States and Canada 
entered the fray in 1780, establishing trading routes 
that netted silk, spices, and other products from distant 
lands. First with whaling ships and later with steam¬ 
ships, explorers traveled the entire Pacific Ocean. One 
of the most notable of those explorers was Alexander 
MacKenzie, a Scot who emigrated to Montreal, where 
he became a fur trader. After discovering the MacKen¬ 
zie River in 1878, this explorer became the first North 
American to traverse the continent and helped to estab¬ 
lish Britain’s claim to the Canadian West. 

Increased knowledge of the Pacific also led to a 
period of inland exploration in the United States and 
Canada during the early 19th century. As areas became 
more settled, there was a push to explore western 
boundaries and to find more direct routes to areas out¬ 
side North America. In the early 19th century, France 
owned most of the land beyond the Mississippi River. 
In 1803 Thomas Jefferson purchased the Louisi¬ 
ana Territory for around $15,000,000, annexing all 
land north of Texas and westward toward the Rocky 
Mountains. The newly purchased area included what 
is now Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, South 
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Dakota, North Dakota, most of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Wyoming, Montana, most of Minnesota, and part of 
Colorado. The following year, Jefferson acted on his 
dream and financed the Lewis and Clark Expedi¬ 
tion. On November 7, 1805, the expedition reached 
the Pacific Ocean, completing the charting of the Unit¬ 
ed States from east to west. 

See also Australia: exploration and settlement; 
Louisiana Purchase; Manifest Destiny. 

Further reading: Fagan, Brian M. Clash of Cultures. Walnut 
Creek, CA: Altamira, 1998; Jacobs, Michael. The Painted 
Voyage: Art, Travel, and Exploration, 1564-1875. London: 
British Museum Press, 1995; Marquardt, Karl Heinz. Cap¬ 
tain Cook’s Endeavour. Annapolis, MD: Naval Institute 
Press, 1995; Roberts, David, ed. Points Unknown: A Centu¬ 
ry of Great Exploration. New York: Norton, 2000; Wilson, 
Derek. The Circumnavigators. London: Constable, 1989; 
Wilson, Kathleen, ed. A New Imperial History: Culture, 
Identity, and Modernity in Britain and the Empire, 1660- 
1840. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2004. 

Elizabeth Purdy 

Paine, Thomas 

(1737-1809) revolutionary journalist and activist 

Thomas Paine, the English pamphleteer who helped 
spark the American Revolution and later played 
a central role in the French Revolution, remains a 
controversial figure, hailed by many as an “Apostle of 
Freedom” but disparaged by others as a drunken athe¬ 
ist and radical troublemaker. 

Paine was born in Thetford, an English country 
town, where his Quaker father, Joseph Pain [sicj was a 
corset maker. Tom was well read, but his formal edu¬ 
cation ended at age 13, and his early efforts as teacher, 
tobacconist, tax collector, and even husband mostly 
ended in failure. In 1772 Paine met Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin, then Pennsylvania’s colonial representative in Lon¬ 
don. Armed with letters of introduction, Paine set sail 
for Philadelphia in October 1774. Although a novice 
writer, Paine was hired by Pennsylvania Magazine , where 
his essays boosted the monthly’s circulation. 

As tensions between Britain and rebellious colonials 
escalated, Paine began formulating his own long-held 
ideas of freedom and tyranny, inspired by such Enlight¬ 
enment figures as John Locke and Jean-Jacques Rous¬ 
seau. Paine’s pamphlet Common Sense , published in 
January 1776, was a huge best seller. Written in simple, 
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forceful language and modestly priced, his passionate 
attack on hereditary monarchy and support of human 
freedom was read by perhaps a fifth of all Americans 
and inspired the Second Continental Congress’s Decla¬ 
ration of Independence that July. 

As hostilities commenced, Paine wrote The Amer¬ 
ican Crisis, a series of articles intended to bolster 
patriot resolve. George Washington used Paine’s 
opening salvo, “These are the times that try men’s 
souls,” to inspire his poorly equipped troops on the 
eve of a Christmas Day, 1776, victory. By 1781 Paine 
was employing his pen to promote French-Ameri- 
can alliance and secretly publicizing Washington and 
other leading Americans to earn desperately need¬ 
ed funds. In 1785 Congress granted Paine $3,000, 
and New York officials deeded him a New Rochelle 
farm. 

Always restless, Paine traveled widely in the late 
1780s, trying unsuccessfully to finance construction of 
his patented design for a new kind of iron bridge. He 
also found time to pick political fights with both sworn 
enemies and allies in the United States, Britain, and 
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France. In an outburst of political activism, beginning 
with his February 1791 publication of Rights of Man, 
a human rights manifesto, Paine became a principal 
defender of France’s ongoing revolution. This would 
result in his 1792 election to the French National Con¬ 
vention, where he arrived in September, steps ahead 
of an arrest warrant issued by Parliament for “diverse 
wicked and seditious writings.” Found guilty in absen¬ 
tia, Paine would never again visit his native land. 

Although he never spoke fluent French, Paine was 
acclaimed a national hero by adoring crowds and soon 
was helping devise a constitution for the new French 
republic. Meanwhile, as the Terror deepened and thou¬ 
sands fell victim to revenge killings, Paine audaciously 
opposed plans to execute King Louis XVI of France. 
In December 1793 he was imprisoned in Luxembourg, 
a palace-turned-jail, where he would remain under con¬ 
stant threat of execution for 315 days. His health bro¬ 
ken by incarceration, Paine nonetheless wrote The Age 
of Reason, his greatest attack on official religion. 

Paine returned finally to his adopted homeland 
in 1802, after long-time admirer Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son became president. In his final years, Paine regu¬ 
larly attacked Federalists as opponents of liberty and 
endured accusations of atheism that alienated him from 
many old friends. At his death in New York, he was 
almost as poor as he had been on arriving in America 
35 years before. Even after death, this citizen of the 
world remained notorious. In 1819 an English admirer 
removed Paine’s bones from his New Rochelle grave. 
To this day, no one knows where Tom Paine rests. 

Further reading: Foner, Eric. Tom Paine and Revolutionary 
America. New York: Oxford University Press, 1977; Frucht- 
man, Jr., Jack. Thomas Paine: Apostle of Freedom. New 
York: Four Walls Eight Windows, 1994. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

papal infallibility and 
Catholic Church doctrine 

The dogma of papal infallibility was proclaimed at the 
Vatican I Council in 1870. The council fathers taught 
that when the pope speaks ex cathedra, that is, as pas¬ 
tor and teacher in an absolute final and irrevocable 
way concerning faith and morals, he receives the divine 
assistance that was promised to Peter, the leader of the 
Twelve Apostles and his successors, and, therefore, 
speaks infallibly. Such proclamations are “irreform- 


able” of their own nature and not dependent upon the 
church’s consent. As a dogma, papal infallibility is held 
to be divinely revealed and binding on all Catholics. 

This theology was controversial at the time and has 
not been accepted by non-Catholic churches to this day. 
Opposition to such a definition was strong in Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland throughout the 19th century 
whenever it was proposed for discussion, even among 
the Catholic bishops. Most of them, however, accepted 
the teaching and saw it as necessary for the unity of the 
church. Upon its overwhelming approval in a vote at 
council on July 18, 1870, the vast majority of opposition 
among the council fathers ceased and they supported the 
dogma. Laity in those German-speaking states who could 
not accept the decision eventually broke away from Rome 
to form the Old Catholic Church, securing their own 
apostolic line of authority through orthodox bishops. 

The Catholic Church teaches that support for papal 
infallibility may be found both in Scripture and in tra¬ 
dition. Primarily the church looks to Christ’s promise 
to Peter in Matthew 16:18: “Upon this Rock I will 
build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not pre¬ 
vail against it.” Peter’s successors, therefore, lay hold of 
the same promise. It is not Peter’s faith of which Jesus 
speaks, but his official position, and, therefore, those 
who accept the same office are heirs of the promise. In 
other words, Peter’s authority to defy the gates of hell 
amounts to the doctrinal and ecclesiastical infallibility 
that the First Vatican Council recognized. 

Tradition also indicates that early church fathers 
such as Clement and Irenaeus were in support of the 
primacy of Rome. St. Augustine once declared that 
Rome had replied on the matter “and now the case 
is closed.” Similar sentiments are reflected in deci¬ 
sions made by the council fathers at Ephesus, Chalce- 
don, Constantinople 3 and 4, and later at Florence in 
1445. Certain objections that Popes Liberius, Hono- 
rius, and Vigilius had made errors in their doctrinal 
statements have never been proven to the satisfaction 
of many scholars. 

The Second Vatican Council further addressed the 
dogma in Lumen Gentium saying: “Although the indi¬ 
vidual bishops do not enjoy the prerogative of infallibil¬ 
ity, they can nevertheless proclaim Christ’s doctrine infal¬ 
libly.” They are required, however, to maintain unity 
with Peter’s successor. That authority is manifest when 
they gather together in council. Traditionally, an infal¬ 
lible pronouncement only occurs in matters of faith and 
morals and usually when it is clearly understood that the 
majority of Catholics already agree with the papal posi¬ 
tion. Such “infallible” pronouncements are not easily or 
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frequently made and only after much prayer, reflection, 
consultation, and the believed prompting of the Holy 
Spirit. The most recent infallible statement was made by 
Pope Pius XII on November 1, 1950, declaring Mary’s 
assumption into heaven. 

Further reading: Costigan, Richard F. The Consensus of the 
Church and Papal Infallibility: A Study in the Background of 
Vatican I. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of Amer¬ 
ica Press, 2005; McGlory, Robert. Power and Papacy: The 
People and Politics behind the Doctrine of Papal Infallibility. 
Liguori, MO: Triumph, 1997. 

William J. Turner 

Paraguayan War (War of 
the Triple Alliance) 

One of only a handful of major wars fought among the 
newly independent nation-states of 19th-century Latin 
America, the five-year war between landlocked Para¬ 
guay and an Argentine-Brazilian-Uruguayan alliance 
resulted in devastation for Paraguay while transforming 
the states of the three allies, especially Brazil, in impor¬ 
tant ways. The roots of the conflict lay in the territo¬ 
rial ambitions of Brazil and Argentina combined with 
the recklessness and hubris of Paraguay’s caudillo 
dictator Francisco Solano Lopez. In September 1864 
Brazil sent troops into Uruguay to support the colo- 
rados (reds) in their fight against the blancos (whites), 
Uruguay’s two main political parties. Uruguay had been 
created in 1828, largely through British mediation, as 
a kind of buffer state between Argentina and Brazil. In 
response to the Brazilian incursion, Uruguay’s blancos 
solicited the assistance of Paraguay’s Solano Lopez. The 
Paraguayan caudillo responded by starting a two-front 
war, sending troops north into Brazil and southwest 
into Argentina’s northern interior provinces. Cementing 
an alliance in early 1865, Brazil and Argentina struck 
back and were joined by Uruguay in May 1865 after a 
Colorado political takeover. 

The war, which took place mainly on Paraguayan 
soil, proved exceptionally destructive. Despite over¬ 
whelming odds, the Paraguayan troops fought with 
great skill and tenacity, inflicting high casualties on the 
invading forces. The allied armies, first commanded by 
Argentine president Bartolome Mitre, then by the 
seasoned Brazilian military strongman Marshal Cax- 
ias (Luiz Alves de Lima), took Paraguay’s capital city 
of Asuncion in December 1868. Still, Solano Lopez 


fought on, until his own death in battle on March 1, 
1870. The belligerents finally signed a peace treaty in 
June 1870. 

The treaty forced Paraguay to relinquish roughly 40 
percent of its national territory (about 140,000 square 
kilometers, most divided between Argentina and Bra¬ 
zil). It also created a provisional government, inaugu¬ 
rating a prolonged period of political instability in the 
ravaged and defeated country. For many years, histo¬ 
rians estimated Paraguay’s wartime deaths at between 
half a million and 1 million. More recent scholarship 
shows a decline from around 407,000 in 1864 to 
231,000 in 1872, a death rate of around 43 percent, 
with only about 28,000 males of military age surviv¬ 
ing the conflict. The war destroyed Paraguay’s isolated 
protosocialist autocracy forged under the dictatorship 
of Jose Rodriguez de Francia, leaving the country not 
only decimated and impoverished but riven by factional 
strife. It also destroyed the country’s landowning class, 
opened the Upper Rio de la Plata basin to commerce, 
and facilitated capitalist expansion into the interior. 

The war had other important long-term effects for 
the allied nations, especially Brazil. Two in particular 
stand out. First, the war brought the issue of slavery 
to the fore, with many thousands of black Brazilian 
troops securing their freedom in compensation for mili¬ 
tary service. In combination with broader antislavery 
trends in the Atlantic world and the cessation of further 
slave imports in 1850, the war intensified abolitionist 
sentiment across the country. The combination of pres¬ 
sures compelled Brazilian emperor Pedro II to support 
the Law of the Free Womb in 1871, ensuring slavery’s 
eventual disappearance. Second, the war substantially 
enlarged the Brazilian army while catapulting into posi¬ 
tions of political authority and power a new genera¬ 
tion of military officers, more modern in outlook and 
disenchanted with the country’s increasingly archaic 
political system. Scholars consider Brazil’s final aboli¬ 
tion of slavery in 1888 and the fall of its empire in 1889 
directly traceable to the social and political changes set 
in motion by its victory in the Paraguayan War. For 
Argentina, the war added substantially to the national 
territory while accelerating the centralization and con¬ 
solidation of the Buenos Aires-based national state. 
Smaller in scale but similar in effect were the war’s con¬ 
sequences for Uruguay. 

Further reading: Lynch, John. “The River Plate Republics 
from Independence to the Paraguayan War.” The Cam¬ 
bridge History of Latin America , Volume III, From Indepen¬ 
dence to c. 1870. Leslie Bethell, ed. Cambridge: Cambridge 
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University Press, 1985; Viotti da Costa, Emilia. The Bra¬ 
zilian Empire: Myths and Histories. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1985; Williams, John Hoyt. The Rise and 
Fall of the Paraguayan Republic, 1800-1870. Austin, TX: 
University of Texas Press, 1979. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Paris Commune 

The Paris Commune was the name given to an uprising 
that lasted from March 18, 1871, to May 28, 1871. 
The Commune symbolized for anarchists, socialists, 
and communists an early 19th-century example of a 
heroic workers’ revolution. For forces of the Right, the 
Commune represented rebellion against property, indi¬ 
viduals, order, and the state. 

The Commune arose following France’s defeat, 
while under the leadership of Napoleon III, in its 
war with Prussia in 1870-71. The Prussian armies 
occupied northern France, then surrounded and laid 
siege to Paris. Led by Louis-Adolphe Thiers, who 
would later become president of the Third Repub¬ 
lic, the French negotiated a peace agreement with the 
Prussians, and an armistice was signed on February 
28, 1871. Following this cease-fire the French national 
government moved from Bordeaux to Versailles out¬ 
side of Paris. 

Parisians, angered by the defeat, became increas¬ 
ingly defiant and refused to accept Prussian victory. 
For Thiers and the national government, their position 
was impossible without control of Paris. The govern¬ 
ment needed order and a return to normalcy to build 
national confidence. They also required money to pay 
Prussia indemnities so that Prussian troops would 
withdraw from French soil. 

It was in this context that the Commune of Paris 
was proclaimed on March 18. The Parisian National 
Guard, or citizen’s militia, which controlled cannons 
within the city, gave their support to the Communards. 
Government troops under the command of General 
Claude Lecomte arrived on March 18 to seize these 
cannons and suppress any rebellion. Lecomte’s troops 
refused to fight and he and his officers were taken pris¬ 
oner. In turn, 600 barricades were erected throughout 
the city to resist further attack. 

The Commune set up offices at the Hotel de Ville, 
adopted revolutionary red banners, and called for 
municipal elections. These elections led to the crea¬ 
tion of a Commune government on March 28. The 


Commune leadership numbered 80 to 90 and were 
young and inexperienced. In addition, the Commune 
lacked direction and a dominant leader. Its makeup 
was varied and included old radicals tied to the revolu¬ 
tion of 1789, Blanquists (followers of the radical Louis 
Blanqui), anarchists, and those representing the social¬ 
ist labor movement. The policies that were enacted were 
more moderate than radical and included free educa¬ 
tion, an end to conscription, working-hour restrictions, 
and unemployment and debt relief. 

The threat posed by the Commune led the national 
government on April 2 to end the rebellion. The sub¬ 
urb of Courbevoie was taken and the National Guard’s 
counterattack on Versailles was handily defeated. The 
Commune was isolated, and it lacked cohesive lead¬ 
ership; further, the local neighborhoods did not have 
a citywide plan of defense. On May 21 a gate in the 
western part of the city was breached, and the govern¬ 
ment forces began their reconquest of Paris. What 
followed is known as the la semaine sanglante (the 
bloody week) as the national army moved from west 
to east crushing all resistance. At 4:00 on the 28th the 
last barricade at the rue Ramponeau in Belleville fell 
to the forces of Marshal Patrice MacMahon, who pro¬ 
claimed the Commune rebellion over. 

The suppression of the Commune was bloody and 
without mercy. Both sides committed atrocities, which 
led to additional retaliation. Prisoners who survived 
were often shot. The week of May 21 saw more killed 
than in the entire Franco-Prussian War or in any 
previous French massacre. 

Official estimates are 19,000 Communard deaths 
against national losses of approximately 1,000. Some 
have suggested that the death toll in the fighting was 
far higher and closer to 30,000 killed. Another 50,000 
were arrested or executed, with 7,000 prisoners exiled 
to New Caledonia in the Pacific. Paris remained under 
martial law for the next five years. 

The immediate consequences of the Commune 
were fear of substantial social reform and a limita¬ 
tion of democratic rights in French society. It created a 
suspicion among classes that has lasted to the present. 
For the Left, the Commune became an inspiration for 
revolutionary change, even though the social agenda 
of the Commune was hardly revolutionary, and the 
uprising itself ultimately killed workers and failed to 
liberate them. Twentieth-century communist propa¬ 
gandists saw the Commune as a useful event for 
exploitation. 

See also Second and Third Republics of France; 
socialism. 
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Further reading: Horne, Alistair. The Terrible Year: The 
Paris Commune, 1871. London: Wiedenfeld and Nicholson, 
2004; Leighton, John. Paris Under the Commune. White- 
fish, MT: Kessinger Publishing, 2004; Taithe, Bertrand. 
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Theodore W. Eversole 

Pedro I 

(1798-1834) Brazilian ruler 

Pedro I, or Dom Pedro, was the son of King Joao VI 
of Portugal. His family fled to the Portuguese colony 
of Brazil when Napoleon I threatened to invade Por¬ 
tugal in 1808. The arrival of the Braganza (Braganqa) 
family, the royal family of Portugal, in the only major 
Portuguese colony in South America, created a national 
identity for Brazilians. Joao VI ruled both Brazil and 
Portugal from South America until 1821 and did not 
want to return to Portugal. He liked Brazil and was 
afraid another European country would try to seize it if 
he left to return to Europe. 

As a father of a future monarch, King Joao VI was 
negligent. An unattractive man, he ignored his hand¬ 
some and high-spirited son. Pedro spent much of his 
early years in the company of servants in the royal 
household without parental or other responsible super¬ 
vision. He received no training for the life that was to 
be his destiny. 

In 1821 King Joao left his son as regent of Brazil 
and returned to Portugal. Jose Bonifaco de Andrada 
e Silva, who had studied in Paris at the time of the 
French Revolution, became Pedro I’s main advis¬ 
er. However, the handsome, vivacious, and dishonest 
Pedro had not been raised to listen to wise advice. 
Pedro backed the party of Brazilians who advised King 
Joao to return to Portugal. 

When Joao VI arrived back in Portugal, the Portu¬ 
guese government began a plan that restricted the sov¬ 
ereign powers of Brazil, returning it to colony status. 
Pedro I was to be little more than governor of Rio and 
the southern provinces of Brazil. Although he was irri¬ 
tated by these maneuvers, Pedro hesitated to assert his 
authority in defiance of the Portuguese assembly, the 
Cortes, because he did not want to give up his claim to 
the throne of Portugal. 


High-handed orders from the Portuguese gov¬ 
ernment in Lisbon irritated the Brazilians as well 
as their future ruler, Pedro I. On January 9, 1822, 
Pedro I refused an order to return to Portugal, say¬ 
ing: “ Fico \” (“I shall stay”). Today, January 9th is 
a holiday in Brazil called Dia Do Fico (I Shall Stay 
Day). Finally Pedro and the Brazilian party threw 
Portuguese officials out of Rio de Janeiro and other 
provinces. However, not all Brazilian provinces sup¬ 
ported the move toward independence. Pedro made a 
tour of the provinces to gain support and hired a British 
admiral to help drive the Portuguese forces out of Brazil. 
Pedro managed to persuade most Brazilians they would 
be better off as an independent country. 

Pedro was popular with members of Brazil’s aristo¬ 
cratic upper class who resented Portuguese-born gov¬ 
ernment officials and were glad to see them leave. In 
September 1822 Pedro declared Brazil’s independence 
from Portugal and soon after was crowned Emperor 
Pedro I of Brazil. He convened the first constituent 
assembly of Brazilians. 

Meanwhile, Jose Bonifaco urged Pedro to develop 
a constitutional monarchy in Brazil. Others in Brazil 
wanted a traditional monarchy. The new emperor did 
not wish to lessen his own royal authority. He told the 
Brazilian assembly he would consider no documents he 
deemed unworthy. Pedro also appointed many Portu¬ 
guese-, not Brazilian-, born ministers. Pedro I sent his 
advisers, including Bonifaco, into exile. The aristo¬ 
cratic party wanted Pedro to separate completely from 
his royal family in Portugal, and the Portuguese party 
within Brazil’s commercial classes wanted him to main¬ 
tain his family ties. 

In 1824 a new constitution gave Pedro I almost 
absolute authority. The assembly could be overruled, 
and Pedro I even decided which papal decrees would 
be publicized in Brazil. Instability followed in Brazil. A 
revolt in Recife in the state of Pernambuco created the 
Confederation of the Equator. Pedro’s forces soon put 
down this revolt. Portugal recognized Brazilian inde¬ 
pendence, but Brazil had to repay a loan Portugal took 
from England. 

This greatly increased the national debt the Brazil¬ 
ians had to repay. Also, during this year the people in 
the area that was to become the country of Uruguay 
with the help of Argentina threw off Brazilian rule and 
became an independent country. Pedro I, against the 
Brazilian constitution, claimed the throne of Portugal 
when Joao VI died in 1826. The Brazilians saw in this 
action an attempt once again to make Brazil a colony of 
Portugal. When Pedro’s wife, Maria Leopoldina, died, 
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rumors circulated that Pedro had mistreated her so that 
he could marry one of his mistresses. 

Meanwhile in Portugal, Pedro’s brother Miguel 
had tried to take control from his father. The people 
of Portugal called for Pedro to return home. Pedro 
renounced the crown of Portugal, giving it to his 
daughter, Maria II. 

Having failed to maintain the loyalty of the people 
of Brazil, Pedro I abdicated in 1831 and returned to 
Portugal, leaving his five-year-old son as regent of Bra¬ 
zil. He sailed for Portugal with all the loot he could 
carry. It was said there was not one silver spoon for 
Pedro II to use in the entire palace. Pedro I suffered 
from tuberculosis, and after fighting his brother Miguel 
for the right of his daughter to the throne of Portugal 
he died in 1834. 

To some, Emperor Pedro I is regarded as a hero 
and founder of the nation of Brazil. But others see him 
merely as a reactionary leader who failed to show ini¬ 
tiative in leadership. 

See also Brazil, independence to republic in. 

Further reading: Costa, Sergio Correa da. Every Inch a 
King: A Biography of Dom Pedro I, First Emperor of Bra¬ 
zil. New York: Macmillan, 1950; Fausto, Boris. A Con¬ 
cise Elistory of Brazil. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1999; Manchester, Alan K. “The Paradoxical Pedro, 
First Emperor of Brazil.” Hispanic American Historical 
Review v. 12/2, 1932; Meade, Teresa A. A Brief Histo¬ 
ry of Brazil. New York, NY: Facts On File, 2003; “Pedro 
I of Brazil.” Available online. URL: www.historicaltext 
archive.com/sections.php ?op=viewarticle&artid=52 9. 
Accessed December 2006. 
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Pedro II 

(1825-1891) Brazilian ruler 

Emperor Pedro II, or Dom Pedro II, as he was com¬ 
monly known, was related to most of the royal fami¬ 
lies of Europe. His father was Pedro I and his mother 
was Maria Leopoldina of Austria. Ironically, despite 
his royal pedigree, Pedro II is called the Citizen Emper¬ 
or of Brazil. On April 7, 1831, five-year-old Pedro II 
was left by his father with his two younger sisters in 
Brazil. Pedro I was forced to leave Brazil due the cor¬ 
ruption of his government and his desire to remain an 
heir to the crown of Portuguese throne. He fought his 
brother Miguel in Portugal to secure the Portuguese 


crown for his daughter, Maria II, who was Pedro II’s 
older sister. 

The flight of Pedro I from Brazil left Pedro II with 
neither father nor mother to guide him. Three regents 
were to rule for Pedro II until he came of age; he was 
crowned emperor in 1841. Pedro was calm, serious, 
and intelligent. He was interested in the study of lan¬ 
guages, religion, and science. He studied life in other 
countries, especially the United States, and began to 
industrialize Brazil. He created railroads between 
major cities and had a transatlantic cable placed in 
Brazil. He encouraged Brazilians to grow coffee. 
Charles Goodyear’s vulcanization of rubber created 
another important new export for Brazil. The motto 
of his reign was “Union and Industry. ” 

Politically, Pedro ruled with care. He alternated 
the parties in power and listened to advice while main¬ 
taining the power of the monarchy. However, Pedro 
II was caught between the conservative upper class 
of Brazil and the Brazilian liberals to whom he was 
more closely allied. Conservatives did not like Pedro’s 
attempts to do away with slavery in Brazil. Like some 
slave owners in the United States, Brazil’s elite families 
could not envision life without slavery. The slave trade 
was banned in 1850, and gradual emancipation was 
granted in 1871. In 1888 Pedro II’s daughter signed the 
act eliminating slavery in Brazil. To replace this man¬ 
power, Pedro II encouraged Italians, Poles, and Ger¬ 
mans to settle in Brazil. The liberals, on the other hand, 
found that having an emperor as their champion, no 
matter how liberal his actions, was a contradiction to 
liberalism. 

Pedro II wanted to make education part of every 
Brazilian’s life. He suggested that instead of erecting a 
statue of him commemorating his victory in the Para¬ 
guayan War, more primary schools should be built. 
He also refused to allow repairs to the royal palace 
while there were not enough schools for the children 
of Brazil. He even said that if he had not been des¬ 
tined to be an emperor, he would have chosen to be 
a teacher. He traveled to the United States and visited 
the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876 and used one of 
Alexander Graham Bell’s first telephones. He was so 
impressed that he became the first investor in Bell’s 
company. 

Although Pedro II had earned the affection of many 
of his people, several groups of Brazilians were unwill¬ 
ing to remain under his control. The military that Bra¬ 
zil built up during the Paraguayan War produced offi¬ 
cers and soldiers who were not willing to go back to 
their life in the lower classes of Brazilian society. They 
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A progressive leader who helped modernize Brazil, Pedro II was 
exiled by forces allied against his reforms. 


sought new positions in the power structure of Brazil. 
The church was upset because Pedro II supported the 
Masons against several church ordinances. The urban 
middle class also joined with the military against Pedro 
II, whom they saw as a tool of the rural landowners. In 
addition the coffee growers, whom Pedro had always 
encouraged, joined other dissatisfied groups against the 
monarch. Despite his popularity among the lower class¬ 
es, the military forced Pedro II to leave Brazil in 1889. 

Pedro II left Brazil without bitterness, hoping that 
Brazil would have a prosperous future. He died in 
Europe and was buried there. Eventually, his remains 
and those of his wife were returned to Brazil. 

See also Brazil, independence to republic in; coffee 
REVOLUTION. 

Further reading: Fausto, Boris. A Concise History of Brazil. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999; Leuchars, 
Chris. To the Bitter End: Paraguay and the War of the 


Triple Alliance. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 2002; 
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Facts On File, 2003. 
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Perry, Matthew 

(1794-1858) U.S. naval commander 

Commodore Matthew Perry of the U.S. Navy was 
responsible for the opening to Japan. During the late 
18th and 19th centuries, European and American com¬ 
mercial interests were directed to the Pacific as Asian 
countries offered large trading markets. Perry’s actions 
ended Japan’s policy of isolationism and exposed the 
inability of the Tokugawa military regime (bakufu) to 
defend Japan against foreign encroachments. 

The United States was determined to open up Japan 
to American trade. In 1853 Matthew Perry arrived in 
Japan with four warships of the U.S. Navy. His orders 
were to persuade Japan to establish trading relations 
with the United States. Perry told the Japanese that he 
would return to Japan in 1854 to receive their answer. 
He invited officials to board his warships where they 
were shown American products as well as the powerful 
weapons his naval vessels were armed with. The ulti¬ 
matum from Perry created a debate among Japanese 
officials; some favored fighting the Americans while 
others favored compliance. 

When Perry returned to Japan the following year 
with eight warships, the Japanese signed an agreement 
that complied and opened the ports of Hakodate and 
Shimoda to American trade, promised to treat sailors 
well, and allowed an American consul to take up resi¬ 
dence in Shimoda. 

The U.S. government followed up by sending 
Townsend Harris to negotiate trade treaties with 
the Japanese in August 1856. Harris demanded that 
Japan establish a fixed low tariff for U.S. imports and 
that U.S. citizens be granted extraterritorial rights 
in Japan. These demands created another debate in 
Japanese political circles between members of the 
emperor’s court and the bakufu, which favored com¬ 
pliance because the French and British fleets had just 
defeated the Chinese in the Arrow War and were 
rumored to be traveling to Japan to force the Japanese 
to accede to their demands. Thus they wished to pla¬ 
cate the Western powers. A treaty was signed in 1858 
that allowed Americans to trade at three more ports, 
with an additional two ports to be opened within a 
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stipulated time. These privileges were soon extended 
to England, France, the Netherlands, and Russia in 
similar agreements. 

The government was severely criticized for allow¬ 
ing Japan to be humiliated by the Western powers. 
Critics advocated a stronger leadership loyal to the 
emperor and committed to repel Western encroach¬ 
ments. A slogan, “Honor the emperor, expel the bar¬ 
barian,” became a popular rallying cry. 

Two feudal lords of Choshu and Satsuma especially 
denounced the Tokugawa Shogunate as too weak to 
handle the problems afflicting Japan and led the move¬ 
ment to change Japan. In 1868 these two regional lords, 
who had undertaken to modernize their armies, led a 
successful uprising that captured Edo, seat of the sho¬ 
gun. It ended the Tokugawa Shogunate and resulted in 
the Meiji Restoration. 

Further reading: Beasley, William. Japan Encounters the 
Barbarians: Japanese Travellers in America and Europe. 

New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1995;-. The 

Rise of Modern Japan. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1990; 
Hane Mikiso. Modern Japan: A Historical Survey. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1992; Murphey, Rhoads. East Asia: A 
New History. Upper Saddle River, NJ: Longman, 1997; Wal¬ 
worth, Arthur. Black Ships off Japan: The Story of Commo¬ 
dore Perry’s Expedition. North Haven, CT: Archon Books, 
1966. 

Brian de Ruiter 

Pius IX 

(1792-1878) pope 

Pope Pius IX was born Giovanni Maria Mastai-Ferretti 
at Sinigaglia on May 13, 1792, and died in Rome on 
February 7, 1878. As a young man, he desired to be 
a member of the papal noble guard, but was refused 
admission because he suffered from epilepsy. He instead 
studied for the priesthood and was ordained a priest 
in 1819 and archbishop of Spoleto in 1827. He was 
moved to the diocese of Imola and made a cardinal in 
1840. 

Mastai-Ferretti was elected pope on June 16, 1846. 
He had many domestic challenges in Italy that occupied 
his early papacy. King Victor Emmanuel II defeated 
the papal army in 1860 and 10 years later seized Rome 
and made it the capital city of a united Italy. Problems 
with most of the nations of Europe compelled Pius 
IX to use diplomacy to fight against the expulsion of 


Catholic clergy and a general feeling of anti-Catholi¬ 
cism throughout the continent. His lifelong devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary compelled him to circulate 
letters to the world’s bishops in regard to the subject of 
her immaculate conception. 

On December 8, 1854, he promulgated the Mar¬ 
ian dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin. He convoked the Vatican I Council, 
which declared the dogma of papal infallibility 
that establishes that the pope, when speaking on mat¬ 
ters of faith and morals, is infallible in his teachings. 
At 32 years, his pontificate is the longest in history. 
He was beatified on September 3, 2000, by Pope John 
Paul II. 

Further reading: Chadwick, Owen. A History of the Popes, 
1830-1914. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003; Duffy, 
Eamon. Saints & Sinners: A History of the Popes. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2002; Maxwell-Stuart, 
P. G. Chronicles of the Popes: A Reign-by-Reign Record 
of the Papacy from St. Peter to the Present. New York: 
Thames & Hudson, 1997; Pham, John-Peter. Heirs of the 
Fisherman: Behind the Scenes of Papal Death and Suc¬ 
cession. New York: Oxford University Press, 2004; Rear¬ 
don, Wendy J. The Deaths of the Popes: Comprehensive 
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James Russell 

Poland, partitions of 

The three partitions of the Polish-Lithuanian Com¬ 
monwealth, which took place in 1772, 1793, and 
1795 resulted in the end of independent Poland and 
the incorporation of its lands into Prussia, Russia, and 
Habsburg Austria. 

In the early 18th century, the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth was undermined by various European 
powers, especially through the Polish parliament, the 
Sejm, where a single member could exercise the right 
of veto and block any measures being introduced by 
the body. This had allowed the commonwealth to 
remain neutral during the Seven Years’ War (1756— 
63), although it sympathized with France and Austria, 
allowing Russian soldiers to cross its territory to fight 
the Prussians after Russia entered the war as an ally of 
the French and Austrians. 

At the end of the war, Frederick the Great of 
Prussia wrecked the Polish economy and sought to 
undermine the country. In 1768 the Russians were 
involved in fighting the Ottoman Empire and won such 
easy victories over the Ottomans that the Austrians 
were nervous that the victorious Russians might attack 
them. Frederick II decided to refocus the Russian atten¬ 
tions on Poland. 

On February 6, 1772, representatives of the Prus¬ 
sian and Russian governments, meeting at St. Peters¬ 
burg, the Russian capital, decided to annex large parts 
of Poland, with the agreement of partition signed 13 
days later in Vienna, and the Austrian government also 
gaining part of the country. The annexation took place 
on August 5, 1772. Some parts of Poland resisted with 
Tyniec holding out until March 1773 and Krakow fall¬ 
ing on April 28—the garrison of the latter being exiled 
to Siberia. 

Essentially the result of the partition was that the 
Austrians took over areas around Krakow and San- 
domir (but not Krakow itself), as well as Galicia. The 
Prussians took the area around Danzig(Gdansk) and 
areas of western Prussia, along with control of some 
80 percent of the total pre-partition foreign trade; 
with the Russians annexing the parts of Fivonia they 
had not already seized, as well as Vitebsk, Polotsk, 
and Mstislavl, in modern-day Belarus. The Polish sejm 


was forced to accept the partition, which it did on 
September 30, 1773. 

The Poles had hoped to get the support of Britain 
and/or France, but their plans came to nothing. The new 
Polish government, having lost large amounts of terri¬ 
tory and most of its foreign revenue base, signed the 
Polish-Prussian Pact of 1790. This effectively allowed 
the next partition to take place and when the new Polish 
Constitution of 1791 enfranchised much of the middle 
class, the Russians were angry and regarded the action 
as aggressive, coming so soon after the French Revolu¬ 
tion. On January 23, 1793, the Second Partition took 
place with Prussia and Russia seizing more land—the 
former taking Danzig. 

The Poles under Tadeusz Kosciuszko led an 
uprising that lasted from March until October 1794. 
This forced the Russians and the Prussians into a 
closer military alliance, and they decided, along with 
Austria, that it was easier to annex the remainder 
of Poland. This was achieved on October 24, 1795, 
when the Third Partition took place, ending Poland’s 
independence. 

Napoleon I tried to restore Poland during the 
Napoleonic Wars, forming the Duchy of Warsaw, but 
as he started losing, the entity was dismembered and 
the lands of the three partitions were returned to Aus¬ 
tria, Prussia, and Russia, respectively, formed into the 
Republic of Krakow, the Grand Duchy of Posen, and 
the Kingdom of Poland. Poland did not regain its inde¬ 
pendence until after World War I. 

Further reading: Eversley, Lord. The Partitions of Poland. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1910; Lukowski, Jerry. The Parti¬ 
tions of Poland: 1772, 1793, 1795. London: Addison Wesley 
Longman, 1998; Sorel, Albert. The Eastern Question in the 
Eighteenth Century: The Partition of Poland and the Treaty 
of Kainardiji. New York: H. Fertig, 1969. 

Justin Corfield 

Polish revolutions 

The central European nation of Poland spent much of 
its history between the 17th and 20th centuries strug¬ 
gling for the right to exist as an independent nation. 
Yet, throughout this period, the rebellious spirit of the 
Polish people was never completely eradicated. In a 
series of agreements negotiated in the late 18th century, 
the neighboring nations of Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
partitioned Poland, with each country adding parts of 
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the country to its own territory. It was not until 1918, 
at the end of World War I, that Poland established its 
own independence, only to be invaded by Germany and 
the Soviet Union during World War II. 

After the war, Poland became a Soviet satellite, 
although it was more tolerantly governed than was 
common. The Solidarity movement of the 1980s paved 
the basis for a turn toward democracy in the 1990s 
when the Soviet bloc was dissolved. 

In 1807 France created the Duchy of Warsaw out 
of land it had taken from Prussia and enlarged the ter¬ 
ritory in 1809 by taking land from Austria. However, 
French expansion into Polish territories was halted in 
1815 by the defeat of the French in the Napoleonic 
Wars. As part of the war spoils set out in the Treaty 
of Venice, Russia was granted control of the Kingdom 
of Poland. Initially, Czar Nicholas I allowed Poland to 
exist in a semiautonomous state. However, in 1830, he 
made the decision to call up the Polish army to assist in 
his efforts to halt the move toward democratization in 
Belgium and France. His actions gave rise to a new wave 
of Polish nationalism, and a newly awakened sense of 
rebellion led to the first Polish revolution. The revolu¬ 
tion was in large part a response to the French and Bel¬ 
gian revolutions and to the emergence of democratic 
socialism in Poland. 

Hostilities began on the night of November 29, 
1830, when a group of civilians attacked Belweder 
Palace. Their aim was to kill the first viceroy of Poland, 
the Grand Duke Constantine Pavlovich Romanov. 
Constantine was the grandson of Catherine the 
Great of Russia. Ironically, Constantine had orga¬ 
nized the Polish army and was a strong supporter of 
the Poles. He considered himself more Polish than 
Russian and had married a Pole, Johanna Grudzin- 
ska, in May 1820. In the confusion that accompanied 
the attack, Constantine managed to escape. Because 
he was hesitant to attack those whom he considered 
his own people, he refused to order his troops to 
counterattack. 

Simultaneously with the attack on the palace, cadets 
from Warsaw Military College overwhelmed Russian 
forces along the Austrian and Prussian borders. The 
cadets captured a number of generals, executing those 
who refused to join the revolutionary movement. The 
revolution gained strength as it spread to Lithuania, 
where the revolt was spearheaded by Emilia Plater. Plat¬ 
er, who died a heroine, was representative of the many 
women who took up arms to fight for Polish indepen¬ 
dence. Convinced that victory was within their grasp, 
the revolutionary government expelled Russian garri¬ 


sons, deposed the Romanov dynasty, and established 
its own government. 

Ultimately, Russian forces, which initially out¬ 
numbered the Polish forces 10 to one, overwhelmed 
the Poles and Liths who were weakened by indecisive 
military leaders, and recaptured Warsaw in September 
1831. Without mercy, Russia apprehended more than 
25,000 prisoners and exiled them to Siberia. The leader 
of Polish romanticism, poet Adam Mickiewicz, was one 
of those sent into exile. Although he was not exiled, the 
composer Frederic Chopin left Poland at this time but 
continued to express his despair over the Polish situa¬ 
tion in his musical compositions. 

After the war, the czar began the Russification of 
Poland with the intention of eradicating any remaining 
tendencies toward Polish nationalism. He was unsuc¬ 
cessful, however, and only caused Polish rebels to go 
underground as they waited for a new opportunity to 
rid themselves of the Russian invaders. A subsequent 
uprising in 1846 in the Free City of Krakow and in those 
cities along the Austrian border was halted by the quick 
and brutal action of Austria and her allies. 

When Alexander II ascended to power in Russia 
in 1855, he exhibited more tolerance toward Poland 
and reinstated the semiautonomous state that had 
existed before the first revolution. While the majority 
of the Polish people were delighted to regain some of 
the ground that had been lost, revolutionary groups 
stepped up their efforts to incite rebellion. When the 
government attempted to draft the rebels into the 
army, insurrections broke out in January 1863 and 
again spread into Lithuania and into what was known 
as White Russia. 

This conspiracy that developed into the second 
Polish revolution originated at the School of Fine Arts 
and the Medical Surgical Academy in Warsaw in 1861. 
Most revolutionaries split along ideological lines into 
the radical Reds who seized control of the revolution 
through the Central National Committee and the more 
moderate Whites. Members of the Whites, generally 
the landowning and bourgeoisie classes, saw alliances 
with Britain and France as more likely avenues toward 
eventual independence than taking up arms against the 
powerful Russian government and military. Splinter 
groups also surfaced. When the revolt began, Poland 
was operating without an organized army and was 
forced to depend on guerrilla fighters to engage Rus¬ 
sian forces. 

By the mid-19th century, the Kingdom of Poland 
had become home to large numbers of Ukraini¬ 
an peasants who did not share the Polish desire for 
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independence. This lack of unity within Poland pro¬ 
vided Russia with excellent opportunities to undercut 
Polish efforts toward independence. Among the Pol¬ 
ish population, participation was widespread. Out of 
a population of some 4 million people, an estimated 
200,000 individuals took up arms at some point in the 
second Polish revolution. 

When Russian forces prevailed in May 1864, the 
czar was determined to wipe out all elements of Pol¬ 
ish nationalism. Once the Russian administration was 
entrenched in Poland, all Polish children were required 
to learn Russian. The Roman Catholic Church, which 
was seen as instrumental in keeping Polish national¬ 
ism alive, came under close scrutiny. In order to exert 
its right to control Poland, the czar also confiscated a 
good deal of land and curtailed Polish autonomy. Even 
though the Poles had been defeated, the desire for inde¬ 
pendence had been roused in many young people, par¬ 
ticularly university students. It was those individuals 
who kept Polish nationalism alive during the following 
decades. 

See also Balkan and East European insurrections. 
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political parties in Canada 

As the British Empire regrouped after the shock of los¬ 
ing 13 of its North American colonies in the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution, Canadian politics began to evolve 
from rudimentary local and regional councils almost 
entirely dominated by royal governors-general and 
their lieutenants to genuinely competitive political 
parties that contested specifically Canadian problems 
and issues. 

At the outset, Canadian politicians identified them¬ 
selves as Tories or Whigs, in emulation of Britain’s 
parliamentary division of the late 18th and 19th centu¬ 
ries. Canada’s Colonial Office and its royal governors 
worked closely with members of local or provincial rul¬ 


ing elites who had the most to gain by toeing the impe¬ 
rial line. Religious leaders (including Roman Catholics 
in French Canada and Church of England clerics in 
Ontario) and wealthy merchants were often part of this 
Tory oligarchy. 

After Britain’s War of 1812 with the United States, 
during which Canada survived American invasion, new 
voices of political reform began to emerge in opposition 
to this decidedly nonrepresentative system of power. 
French-Canadian Louis-Joseph Papineau, a lawyer and 
French nationalist, in 1815 was elected speaker of the 
Lower Canada assembly, in defiance of the Chateau 
Clique’s previous stranglehold on that body. This was 
an early indication that British governors were losing 
their ability to shape and manage local legislatures. In 
Upper Canada, businessman turned journalist William 
Lyon Mackenzie put forth a strong reform agenda and 
collaborated with Papineau. Despite having his presses 
smashed by Tory opponents, by 1828 Mackenzie, an 
admirer of the U.S. political system and its incoming 
president, Andrew Jackson, won a seat and joined a 
new reform majority in Upper Canada’s assembly. 

The reformers were poorly organized and faced pow¬ 
erful opposition. The so-called Family Compact—Tory 
leaders in Upper Canada supported by the British gov¬ 
ernor and Colonial Office—blocked reform proposals 
targeting patronage and tax policies, and, by 1831, had 
regained control. Even though Britain’s Whigs managed 
in 1832 to implement major electoral reforms at home, 
Canadian reformers still despaired of change without 
radical action. For Canada, the 1830s were a period of 
political confusion and rising conflict, culminating in the 
Rebellion of 1837. 

It was a year of desperation, caused largely by crop 
failures and a serious economic depression afflicting 
both Canada and the United States. In Quebec, Papineau 
seemed to incite his supporters to boycott British trade 
and adopt some American political practices. Macken¬ 
zie encouraged farmers to rally in Toronto to overthrow 
the existing Ontario government. British-led troops put 
down both schemes with minimal bloodshed but almost 
100 arrests and several executions; both Papineau and 
Mackenzie fled temporarily to the United States. 

Militarily the uprisings were a fiasco, but they 
caused Britain to look much more seriously at Cana¬ 
dian unrest and its potential threat to Britain’s colo¬ 
nial system. In 1838 John Lambton, earl of Durham, 
was sent by London’s Whig government to restore 
order and recommend new political arrangements 
that would ultimately establish Canadian self-gov¬ 
ernment. Lord Durham’s groundbreaking Report on 
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the Affairs of British North America did not instantly 
solve Canada’s political malaise but helped Canadian 
politicians plan strategies for local self-rule. Most 
immediately, the Durham Report paved the way for 
a single legislative assembly for what was now called 
the Province of Canada, in which both Upper and 
Lower Canada were equally represented. This move 
strengthened the importance of the two most popu¬ 
lous regions of Canada, but also raised new concerns 
about French versus English political power: issues 
that have continued to roil Canadian politics. 

New sectional and ideological parties began to appear 
in the 1840s and ’50s, as Canadians extended their auton¬ 
omy. In Quebec, a new Parti Rouge espoused French cul¬ 
tural supremacy while attacking its own Catholic clergy. 
Canadians in the growing western region, feeling under¬ 
represented by traditional politics back east, in the 1850s 
formed the Clear Grit Party that focused on agrarian 
interests, free trade, and more democratic voting rights. 
It took a young politician from Kingston, Ontario, John 
A. Macdonald, to revitalize Upper Canada’s hidebound 
Tory tradition by accepting moderate reform and reach¬ 
ing out across the English-French cultural, religious, 
and political divide. Soon Macdonald’s new Liberal- 
Conservative party was winning elections with its French 
partner, Parti Bleu. 

With the coming of Canadian Confederation, 
the Liberal-Conservatives governed Canada from 1867 
to 1896, except for 1874-78 when the Reform, or Lib¬ 
eral Party, headed by Alexander Mackenzie won control 
of Parliament. A Scottish-born stone mason not related 
to William Lyon Mackenzie, Alexander Mackenzie ben¬ 
efited from a Pacific railway bribery scandal that forced 
Macdonald’s resignation. During their tenure, the Liber¬ 
als created the Canadian Supreme Court and instituted 
the secret ballot, among other electoral reforms. Win¬ 
ning support almost exclusively in Ontario, the Liberal 
party lost badly in the 1878 general election. Not until 
Wilfrid Laurier became his party’s leader and, in 1896, 
Canada’s first French-Canadian prime minister, would 
the Liberal party truly become a competitive Canadian 
political institution. 

See also political parties in the United States. 
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political parties in the United States 

From the nation’s earliest days U.S. leaders struggled 
over how to deal effectively with political disagree¬ 
ments. Many Americans feared that faction—what 
today would be called special interests—would distort 
the new republic, setting citizens against one another 
and encouraging attacks by hostile foreign powers. 

In April 1789 George Washington, elected 
unanimously, became America’s first president. With¬ 
in months, sharply opposed political coalitions were 
arguing inside Washington’s own cabinet. Treasury 
Secretary Alexander Hamilton had founded the 
Federalist Party, reclaiming the name given support¬ 
ers of the Constitution. In 1792 Secretary of State 
Thomas Jefferson organized the Democratic-Repub¬ 
lican Party, completing what came to be called the first 
party system. 

Federalists and Republicans (as Jefferson’s party 
soon called itself) had very different views of Amer¬ 
ica’s future. Would it be an agricultural nation or a 
commercial and industrial power? Should individual 
states exercise power or the federal government pre¬ 
vail? Was France or Britain America’s trusted ally? 
Partisan newspapers criticized even Washington; his 
successor, John Adams, the first and only Federalist 
president, faced harsher attacks for his Alien and Sedi¬ 
tion Acts. 

Jefferson won the vicious 1800 election, outpolling 
fellow Republican Aaron Burr and three Federalists, 
including Adams. 

One result of this political shakeup was the Twelfth 
Amendment, ratified in 1804 to fix a constitutional 
defect. Instead of making the electoral runner-up vice 
president, whether or not he shared the president’s 
views or even his political party, candidates would now 
run as a slate. This change elevated the importance of 
party over individual ambition. 

Hamilton’s death in an 1804 duel with Vice Presi¬ 
dent Burr cost the Federalist Party its most dynamic 
leader, accelerating its decline despite continuing 
strength in New England. Federalist opposition to the 
War of 1812 was decried as treason by political foes. 
The last Federalist ran (and lost) in 1816. 

FADING PARTISANSHIP 

During Republican James Monroe’s two terms, par¬ 
tisanship briefly seemed to fade. In fact, the Repub¬ 
lican Party was splitting internally between national 
Republicans and states-rights Republicans. Monroe’s 
Era of Good Feeling evaporated in 1824, when four 
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candidates, all nominally Republican, vied for the 
presidency. Andrew Jackson of Tennessee, a states- 
rights Republican, won a plurality of the popular 
vote but lost the election when national Republican 
rival Henry Clay transferred his votes to John Quincy 
Adams, son of the second president. Jackson support¬ 
ers never forgave this “corrupt bargain.” When Jack- 
son won easily in 1828, he became the first president 
not from Massachusetts or Virginia. His victory initi¬ 
ated the second party system. 

Jacksonians in 1844 renamed themselves the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party and benefited from the growth of universal 
white male suffrage. Among Jackson’s innovations was 
patronage—awarding jobs and favors to supporters to 
cement their party loyalty. Democrats also pioneered 
national political conventions. 

Clay’s national Republicans in 1834 reinvented 
themselves as Whigs, named for the British political 
party that had backed the American Revolution. 
Whigs favored national improvements, the Bank of 
the United States, proindustrial policies, and middle- 
class values. 

Clay never achieved his presidential dream. Only 
two Whigs were elected president, despite campaign 
strategies (borrowed by rivals) that significantly 
increased voter turnout. The 1840 William Henry Har¬ 
rison campaign included marches, bonfires, and copious 
helpings of hard cider. Whigs even encouraged women 
(who could not vote) to attend campaign events. War of 
1812 hero Harrison, the first Whig president, became 
ill at his inauguration and died shortly thereafter. 

DISSIDENT THIRD PARTIES 

Although the U.S. political system has historically 
generated success for only two major parties, in the 
1830s, dissident third parties began to tackle major 
issues, including growing opposition to slavery and 
southern political power and increasing immigration. 
In 1844 James G. Birney, a slaveholder turned aboli¬ 
tionist, was the Liberty Party’s presidential nominee. 
In 1848 amid sharp regional divisions caused by the 
Mexican-American War, former president Martin 
Van Buren campaigned for the Free-Soil Party. 

As politics in the 1850s fractured along sectional 
lines, the new American, or “Know-Nothing,” Party, 
founded in 1849 in New York, became a major fac¬ 
tor in the Whigs’ demise as a functional political 
organization. Nativist, secretive, and anti-Catholic, 
Know-Nothings were strong in New England and the 
Mid-Atlantic, even attracting some slave-state vot¬ 
ers. Former president Millard Fillmore in 1856 won 


22 percent of the vote for the Know-Nothings. Third- 
party success explains more about the political chaos 
of the 1850s than it does about campaign skill. Amid a 
series of failed compromises, growing distrust between 
North and South splintered any political party hop¬ 
ing to appeal to both sections. Whigs fielded their last 
presidential candidate in 1852. Northern Whigs joined 
Free Soilers and antislavery Democrats and Know- 
Nothings to create a new Republican Party (not to be 
confused with the party by then known as Democrats). 
Former Whig Abraham Lincoln became the nation’s 
first Republican president in a four-way race. 

Democrats remained strong in the North during 
the Civil War. Those nicknamed Copperheads were 
especially critical of Republican leadership. To aid his 
1864 reelection, Lincoln chose a Democratic running 
mate—Senator Andrew Johnson, a Tennessean who had 
refused to secede. Nor did Republicans always support 
their president. 

The radical wing of the party complained that Lin¬ 
coln was too slow to end slavery. Other Republicans 
preferred to focus on postwar reunification and their 
northern war party’s future. 

The Reconstruction began shakily after Lin¬ 
coln’s assassination as now-President Johnson strug¬ 
gled with radical Republicans for political domination. 
Although Republicans would win six of eight presi¬ 
dential elections between 1865 and 1900, their com¬ 
mitment to Reconstruction and reform wavered. Boss 
politics held sway in many American cities. Ulysses 
S. Grant’s administration was riddled by corruption, 
undercutting his ability to protect African-American 
voting rights. 

In 1877 deals made after the closest election in U.S. 
history (prior to 2000) put Republican Rutherford B. 
Hayes in office with a tacit promise to leave the former 
Confederacy alone. With white-dominated southerners 
voting solidly Democratic and Congress narrowly split, 
the nation experienced a politics of dead center. 

Amid Gilded Age inertia, new third parties emerged. 
In its first presidential campaign in 1872, the Prohibition 
Party attracted many female Temperance advocates to 
its crusade against alcoholic beverages. The Greenback- 
Labor Party, founded in 1878, focused on farmer debt 
relief and worker rights. Populists in 1892 carried four 
western states and parts of two others. In 1896 Dem¬ 
ocratic presidential nominee William Jennings Bryan 
appropriated much of the populist agenda but lost to 
William McKinley. 

See also newspapers, North American; political 
parties in Canada. 
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prazeros 

The prazeros arose from Portuguese expansion in the 
late 15th century. Operating from the mercantile prin¬ 
ciple that wealth equals power, the Portuguese concen¬ 
trated on a search for precious metals, especially gold 
and silver. After Vasco da Gama sailed from Portugal 


to India in 1498, Portugal sought to gain control of the 
gold trade in East Africa. Before this time the Swahili 
city-states located between what is now Somalia and 
Mozambique had acted as intermediaries for the output 
of the gold mines of the Shona empire of Monomutapa, 
which is located in what is now eastern Zimbabwe and 
western Mozambique. 

Portugal seized the Swahili city-states between 
1506 and 1512 and, although the northern city-states 
slipped out of their control between 1648 and 1729, 
maintained control of the southern city-states, espe¬ 
cially Sofala. By the mid-17th century Portugal, a 
relatively small country of perhaps 1 million, decid¬ 
ed to maintain some degree of control through the 
prazero system in its African territories. Concentrated 
in Mozambique, the hinterland of Sofala and the site 
of some of the goldfields, the prazero system was to 
last until approximately 1940 and, in part, reflected 
the lack of firm Portuguese control in its overseas Afri¬ 
can colonies. 



The prazeros were Portuguese landholders in East Africa. This system enabled the Portuguese to continue to export large amounts of pre¬ 
cious metals from Africa, allowing the relatively small Portugal to maintain its empire on an equal footing with larger nations. 
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The prazeros, holders of leases from the Portu¬ 
guese Crown, were similar to the holders of the lati- 
fundia in Latin America but held a larger number. In 
practice, they were basically independent from 1650 
to 1900. Nominally required to defend Portuguese 
interests, they also derived rights from the loosely 
organized Shona states of Monomutapa and its suc¬ 
cessors. By 1700 they were functioning as local Afri¬ 
can leaders. They had taken African wives, although 
they continued to emphasize their Portuguese roots 
by sending their wives and children to Portuguese 
schools. By 1800 the prazeros were more or less 
African-Portuguese and were actively engaged in the 
local slave trade. At the height of slave trading in 
Mozambique, the prazeros dominated trade and were 
involved in the export of perhaps 15,000 slaves per 
year. 

The beginning of the end of the prazeros as a privi¬ 
leged class arose from two factors between 1850 and 
1890, the abolition of slavery and the scramble for 
Africa, which endangered Portugal’s position in Africa. 
The latter directly affected the economic base when 
Great Britain, in order to forestall the German attempt 
to connect German Southwest Africa (now Namibia) 
and German East Africa (now Tanzania), occupied the 
major goldfields of the Shona states. 

The final end of prazero power came between 1880 
and 1914 when Portugal sought to reassert control in 
its attempt to preempt British and German ambitions. 
Europeans were anxious to use African labor, materi¬ 
als, and markets for their increasing factory produc¬ 
tion. When the Portuguese embarked upon the reas¬ 
sertion of their authority in the Zambezi Valley, they 
utilized three chartered companies, particularly the 
British-controlled Zambezia Company, which con¬ 
trolled labor and markets and expanded Portuguese 
control indirectly by, along with the other companies, 
establishing military posts and building roads, ports, 
and the transterritorial railroad. Labor was mobilized 
to work on the newly developed plantations, especial¬ 
ly in cotton and sugar, which were exported through 
the port of Beira. In the process most holdings of 
the prazero class were absorbed by the companies. 
By 1940 the prazeros had virtually disappeared as a 
dominant class. 

Further reading: Bhila, Hoyni H. K. Trade and Politics in a 
Shona Kingdom. Harlow: Longman, 1982; Boxer, Charles. 
Race Relations in the Portuguese Colonial Empire, 1415- 
1825. New York: Penguin Books, 1973; Isaacman, Allen, 


and Barbara Isaacman. Mozambique: From Colonialism to 
Revolution. Harare: Zimbabwe Publishing House, 1983. 
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public education in North America 

Public education has undergone a process of signifi¬ 
cant change because of religion, politics, economics, 
and immigration. The limited educational system in 
America led the first settlers, beginning in the New 
England colonies to push for an educational system 
similar to that of England. The northern, middle, and 
southern colonies thought about education different¬ 
ly. An organized and cohesive educational system was 
needed from the colonial period through the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution, in order to better the country as 
a whole. 

THE COLONIES 

In the northern colonies of New Hampshire, Connecti¬ 
cut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, the first colonial 
textbooks and required reading in schools started with 
Benjamin Harris’s New England Primer of 1690, pub¬ 
lished in Boston. The first primer became required read¬ 
ing in both school and church and was used into the 
19th century. It was a combination of the hornbook 
(paddle-shaped boards with paper attached used to 
teach children capital and lowercase letters, syllables, 
the benedictions, and prayers) and catechism. The idea 
behind the primer was that it provided a combination 
of religion and learning so that students would gain sal¬ 
vation as well as knowledge. 

The first public schools began in Massachusetts and 
eventually arose in most of the other northern colonies. 
Education in the north was predominately sponsored 
and supported by Puritans who fostered the teaching 
of their beliefs. Dorchester, Massachusetts, established 
the first public school, Boston Latin School, funded by 
state taxes. By 1750 mandates were set in place for chil¬ 
dren who did not attend public schools to learn a trade 
under an apprenticeship. 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony also required 
towns to set up schools, depending on their size; one 
elementary school in towns of 50 families or more 
and one grammar school in towns of 100 families or 
more. The other northern colonies followed with simi¬ 
lar laws, except Rhode Island. The first state board of 
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education was established in Massachusetts in 1837. 
In Boston the integration of African Americans into 
public schools occurred in 1885. 

Horace Mann was the first secretary of state for 
Massachusetts’s first board of education. During his 
tenure he made vast developments for education— 
schools to train teachers, free public libraries, state aid 
for schools, public education supported through taxa¬ 
tion, education mandates for every child, and secular 
education not supported through taxation. Efforts to 
establish state boards of education throughout the col¬ 
onies began to spread. 

The middle colonies—Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and New York—approached education more 
slowly than the north. By 1750 a child was required to 
be able to read and write by age 12, enforceable with a 
£5 fine. The Quakers founded the Friends Public School 
in Philadelphia, now the William Penn Charter School, 
to assist in educating children. Those who were inter¬ 
ested could attend an academy to seek further educa¬ 
tion. In 1753 Benjamin Franklin chartered a nonsecu¬ 
lar academy in Philadelphia, which eventually became 
the University of Pennsylvania. Academy attendance 
varied depending on the school; while some schools 
only attracted local students, others had students from 
many areas. 

In 1834 a state-funded public system for educa¬ 
tion was set into place. Around 1840 state public edu¬ 
cation began to develop, stretching from Connecticut 
to Illinois, but the southern states were a bit behind. 
Several factors contributed to the slow development 
of public education in the South. First, the south was 
less populous than the North. For about 100 years in 
Virginia, free schools had already been established, 
but public education did not become common in the 
south until after the Civil War. Puritan New England 
emphasized educating students about religion in the 
classroom, while in the south members of the Angli¬ 
can Church saw education and religion as separate. 

The southern elite also took in private tutors from 
Europe or sent their children to England to seek an 
education; private tutors and education in the home 
were commonplace throughout the colonies. Public 
education also posed a threat to whites; the potential 
existed for slaves to become literate and gain enough 
knowledge to organize and revolt. It was punishable 
by law to teach a slave to read or write. When African 
Americans were educated, it was usually with the help 
of Anglicans, Quakers, or other religious groups. In 
the early part of the 18th century, French immigrant 


and minister Elias Neau opened the first school for 
blacks. In 1782 Quakers also founded the Philadel¬ 
phia African School, which was a free school. In the 
early part of the 18th century, other religious groups 
sought to educate African Americans as well as other 
poor Americans. 

IMPACT OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Education in North America continued to evolve dur¬ 
ing the Industrial Revolution, which lasted from the 
late 18th through the early 20th century. Children often 
worked as cheap labor under precarious conditions. 
There was nothing to regulate these conditions where 
children were viewed as miniature adults, capable of 
providing for themselves and their families. During this 
period, there was a rise in the growth of the middle 
class. From this middle class emerged reformers who 
pioneered the idea that childhood constituted a sepa¬ 
rate stage of development from adulthood and needed 
to be treated as such. Part of this treatment included 
education and leisure time. 

During the early part of the Industrial Revolution, 
compulsory education was designed for work, whether 
in the factories or on the land, and geared toward fac¬ 
tory work and labor. The compulsory education of early 
schools eventually had students who were several years 
apart in grade and age in one room. Students would be 
taught the same lessons but the instruction was differen¬ 
tiated and modified based upon the students’s learning 
needs, ability, and learning style. 

In early colonial America, students wanting a uni¬ 
versity education had to travel to England to attend 
Cambridge or Oxford, which could be unsafe and 
expensive. It became imperative to establish a univer¬ 
sity system of education, much like the universities the 
first settlers had attended before arriving in the colonies. 
With several colleges founded during the early colo¬ 
nial period—Harvard in 1636, College of William and 
Mary in 1693, and Yale University in 1701—the trend 
toward post-secondary education continued from the 
mid-18th century to the 1900s. Columbia University 
was first chartered as King’s College in 1754, and Dart¬ 
mouth was founded in 1769. By the end of the 18th 
century, there were more than 350 colleges in North 
America. 

SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 

During the 1830s there was an influx of immigrants to 
North America, and by the middle of the 19th century 
over half of the urban populations were immigrants. 
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Many foreigners were attracted to New York and 
New Orleans with new industrialization and economic 
opportunity. 

Many issues began to arise in both the North and 
South around Catholic education, which led Governor 
William H. Seward and Bishop John Hughes of the 
New York diocese to become involved. At the time, the 
principles of Protestantism dominated North Ameri¬ 
can society. Consequently, little progress was made in 
enabling Catholics to attend Protestant schools, ulti¬ 
mately leading to private Catholic education. 

The private Catholic school system developed because 
schools only received state funding if they incorporated 
Protestant teachings into their curricula. Catholics refused 
to have their children attend Protestant schools because 
they used the King James translation of the Bible, a Prot¬ 
estant translation undertaken during the 17th century. If 


Catholics were to attend public schools they would have 
to follow Protestantism within the school, and Catholics 
were afraid of losing support from the Catholic Church 
if they did so. Catholics eventually gained permission to 
open their own schools, which were not funded through 
state aid or taxation. 

SPREAD OF STATE-FUNDED EDUCATION 

With the influx of poor immigrants to the colonies, kin¬ 
dergarten was started to instill the basic social needs of 
children between the ages of three and seven. In 1890 
junior high schools began opening with the purpose of 
preparing students for high school by distinguishing 
their needs and determining what they would pursue 
when they went to high school. Many educational devel¬ 
opments were impeded during the mid-18th century 
up through the early 20th century because of cultural, 



In British North America, educational institutions first developed in the northern colonies, where the first colonial textbooks were used in 
schools, starting with Benjamin Harris’s New England Primer of 1690, published in Boston. 
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religious, and economic differences in American society. 
The need for public education could not be ignored if 
North America wanted to have unity and prosperity, 
both in its economic and social conditions. 

See also Lincoln, Abraham; Madison, James. 
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Qajar dynasty 

After ruling much of what is now Iran since 1501, 
the Safavid Empire was largely destroyed and occu¬ 
pied by invading Afghan tribes, who captured the 
imperial capital of Isfahan in 1722. Two years later, 
subsequent invasions by the Ottoman Empire and the 
Russians effectively ended centralized Safavid rule 
and ushered in a period of tribal conquest throughout 
the region. The Afshars under Nadir Khan conducted 
a series of brilliant military campaigns that drove the 
Ottomans and the Afghans out of Iran and led to the 
recapture of the cities of Mashhad, Isfahan, and Shi¬ 
raz and the capture of the city of Herat in western 
Afghanistan between 1726 and 1729. In 1736 Nadir 
deposed the last Safavid shah, Abbas III, and declared 
himself shah, ruling until his assassination in 1747 by 
members of his own court. 

The Zand tribe, under its leader, Karim Zand Khan, 
replaced the Afshar tribal polity in 1750 and ruled much 
of Iran from their capital city of Shiraz. During Karim’s 
lengthy reign, which lasted until his death in 1779, 
Iran enjoyed over a quarter century of relative peace 
and prosperity. However, a dynastic civil war severely 
weakened Zand power following Karim’s death and led 
to the dynasty’s overthrow by the Turcoman tribal lead¬ 
er Agha Muhammad Khan and the establishment of the 
Qajar dynasty with Tehran as its capital in 1786. 

Under Karim, Agha Muhammad had been impris¬ 
oned in Shiraz by the Zand tribe, though many sources 
suggest that he was relatively well treated and even con¬ 


sulted by Karim on issues of governance. After Karim’s 
death, he escaped from Shiraz and went to Mazanda- 
ran, where he fought other tribes for supremacy until 
1786 when Qajar forces captured much of northern 
Iran. Over the next several years, Agha Muhammad 
solidified and expanded his territorial holdings, occu¬ 
pying the old Safavid capital of Isfahan in 1787 and 
leading campaigns to subjugate Azerbaijan in 1791. 

In 1795 Qajar forces entered Georgia, which had 
once been a client state of the Safavids, after its ruler, 
Heraclius, refused to begin paying tribute to them, and 
sacked the city of Tiflis. The next year Agha Muham¬ 
mad was crowned the ruler of much of Iran. He spent 
the remainder of his reign in the field with his army, 
campaigning to assert Qajar authority over the prov¬ 
ince of Khurasan and fending off attacks from the 
Russian Empire. While in Georgia, Agha Muhammad 
was murdered on June 17, 1797, by two slaves who 
had been sentenced to death for some minor infrac¬ 
tion. Under him, the central government in Tehran 
was tenuous and the importance of tribal affiliations, 
both within the Qajar tribe and Iran’s other tribal 
groups, remained an important aspect of political life. 
The bureaucracy that would coalesce later in the Qajar 
period was not yet formed, and Agha Muhammad 
relied on a rather decentralized government apparatus 
to rule his fledgling state. 

Upon the death of the first Qajar monarch, Agha 
Muhammad’s nephew, Fath Ali Shah, the governor of 
the province of Fars, assumed the throne. Under its new 
ruler, who had been trained in the art of politics while in 
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Ahmad Shah Qajar of Iran. Shah Ahmad did not address his 
country’s problems and was marginalized. 


his previous post, the Qajar dynasty began to shift from 
a tribal polity into a more centralized state. Fath Ali, 
unlike his uncle, was a great patron of scholarship and 
art, and it was under him that the administrative struc¬ 
tures of government were refined. Iran’s other tribes 
were kept in check because many of their leaders were 
required to reside in Tehran, and the Qajars frequently 
attempted to sow rumors among them in order to pre¬ 
vent alliances from forming that might endanger their 
control of the country. The Qajar administration was 
run by a new class of bureaucrats, the mirzas, and the 
support, or at least acquiescence, of Iran’s Shi‘i clergy, 
the ulema, was sought by the shah. The state benefited 
from periods of relative peace, though Fath Ali’s mili¬ 
tary expeditions against both the Ottomans and the 
Russians in the Caucasus led to a series of wars. 

During the Napoleonic Wars, which pitted various 
European powers against the French Empire under 
Napoleon I, the Qajars were treated as pawns. In 


1801 they signed a treaty of cooperation with Great 
Britain, in which the British promised to supply the 
Qajars with military assistance against possible attacks 
on British India from French forces or Afghan tribes 
that might come through Iran. However, in 1804, hav¬ 
ing failed to receive any British aid in their war against 
Russia, since those two nations were now working 
jointly against the French, the Qajars aligned them¬ 
selves with Napoleon. 

In 1807 the Qajars and France signed the Treaty of 
Finkelstein, in which the French agreed to assist Iran 
in regaining Georgia if in turn the Qajars assisted the 
French against the British. The French sent officers to 
train the Qajar army and prepare for an invasion of 
India, but two years later, the French and Russians 
signed the Treaty of Tilsit, and Iran was again left with¬ 
out a reliable ally. Finally, Fath Ali and Great Britain 
entered into another agreement, which included British 
promises to aid Iran during wartime, particularly dur¬ 
ing the continuing conflict with Russia. British military 
officers were sent to Iran in order to assist in the mod¬ 
ernization of the Qajar army, which was overseen by 
the heir to the throne, Abbas Mirza. 

To finance his war with Russia over the control 
of Georgia, Fath Ali increased the level of taxation 
and began the Qajar practice of appointing some gov¬ 
ernment posts, including vacant provincial governor¬ 
ships, to the highest bidder. The state also granted tax- 
free landholdings to those who joined the army. Qajar 
princes were often named to important governorships, 
and many of them rivaled the shah in power and influ¬ 
ence, which led to internal struggles within the dynas¬ 
ty. Despite earlier efforts to centralize the government, 
the Qajar polity still lacked a cohesive national army 
or bureaucracy. 

The war with Russia ended in 1813 with the sign¬ 
ing of the Treaty of Gulistan, which granted control 
over much of the disputed land to the Russians. When 
reports of Russian suppression of Muslims in the Cau¬ 
cuses reached Iran in 1825, the ulema pressured Fath 
Ali to declare war on Russia. The next year the shah 
acquiesced to their demands but was soon defeated 
because the British refused to aid the Iranians, despite 
the renewal of their treaty in 1814, since the Qajars 
had started the conflict. In 1828 Fath Ali signed the 
Treaty of Turkmanchai, ending the war and agreeing 
to cede additional territories to Russia and pay an 
indemnity for starting the war, which included trade 
concessions to the Russians. 

Abbas Mirza, the crown prince, led an invasion 
of Afghanistan shortly after the end of the war with 
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Russia, driving toward the city of Herat, but died in 
1833 before the conquest could be completed. A year 
later Fath Ali also died, and the Qajar throne passed 
to Muhammad Mirza, who was challenged by two 
other Qajar tribal leaders, Husayn Ali Mirza and Ali 
Mirza Zill al-Sultan. With the aid of Russian and Brit¬ 
ish troops, who escorted him from Tabriz to Tehran, 
Muhammad Mirza took power. The reliance on for¬ 
eigners to prop up the ruling dynasty became steadily 
more apparent during his reign, which lasted until his 
death in 1848. The new shah ruled in name only after 
four years, due to ill health, and the Qajars came under 
Russian influence. 

NEW PROPHETIC REVELATIONS 

On September 4, 1848, with the death of his father, 
Nasir al-Din Shah became the new Qajar monarch. 
During his reign, the government bureaucracy was 
built up and centralized further. The influence of the 
ulema over the government remained during Nasir al- 
Din’s reign, and the government actively suppressed the 
nascent Baha’i, a religious movement founded in Shi¬ 
raz in 1844 as an offshoot of Shi’ism under the leader¬ 
ship of a messianic preacher, Sayyid Ali Muhammad, 
who radically reinterpreted several Shi’i tenets. Sayyid 
Ali declared that he was the bab, an individual capable 
of delivering new prophetic revelations. After a joint 
conference of Sunni and Shi’i ulema met in Ottoman- 
held Baghdad and declared the new religion to be devi¬ 
ant and Sayyid Ali an apostate, the Baha’i leader was 
arrested and executed in 1850. 

Under the leadership of Amir Kabir, who served 
as the shah’s first prime minister from 1848 to 1851, 
the Qajar tax system was reformed and the growth 
of indigenous industries, including armaments facto¬ 
ries, was encouraged. Iranians were sent to Russia and 
countries in western Europe to receive technological 
training and to observe the workings of foreign gov¬ 
ernments. Despite his positive impact on the state or 
perhaps because of it, Amir Kabir was deposed by the 
shah in 1851 and exiled to the city of Kashan, where he 
was murdered the next year. 

In 1870 the shah named Mirza Husayn Khan as 
prime minister, and the new premier began a series of 
reforms, which included the further centralization of 
the state’s power, the curbing of the authority of pro¬ 
vincial governors, and the formation of a cabinet and 
a consultative assembly. In 1872 the prime minister 
granted a trade concession to Baron Julius de Reuter, 
a Briton, that granted him a 75 percent share of all 
Iran’s mines, except those with precious minerals, and 


the exclusive right to oversee the construction of rail¬ 
roads in Iran. The next year, when the concession was 
made public, the shah was pressured by the ulema, 
who opposed many of its provisions, to remove the 
prime minister from office, which Nasir al-Din reluc¬ 
tantly did. Mirza Husayn, however, was not exiled 
but returned to the inner circle of the shah’s advisers, 
where he remained until his dismissal in 1880. His 
reforms and attempt to modernize Iran by emulating 
western Europe were opposed by the ulema and many 
in the Qajar government who resented the attempt to 
limit their authority. Thus many of the reforms ended 
after his dismissal from office and subsequent retire¬ 
ment from politics. 

The conflict between the state and the ulema came 
to a head again in 1890, after the shah granted a trade 
concession to a British company that allowed them to 
monopolize the tobacco trade in Iran. The clergy con¬ 
demned the shah’s decision and called for the public 
to oppose the concession. Protests and riots broke out 
across Iran, and in December of that year Grand Ayatol¬ 
lah Mirza Hasan Shirazi, the world’s senior Shi’i cleric, 
issued a juridical opinion (fatwa) that declared the use 
of tobacco illegal because of the trade concession; his 
ruling was obeyed by the majority of Iran’s population, 
including the wives of the shah and Iran’s non-Shi’i pop¬ 
ulation. In early 1892, under intense public pressure, the 
shah rescinded the concession. Nasir al-Din was assas¬ 
sinated four years later while meeting with petitioners 
at the royal court. 

LAVISH LIFESTYLE 

The monarchy’s woes continued under the new shah 
Muzzafar ad-Din, who faced widespread opposition 
among the ulema, the merchant class, and the general 
public in late 1905 when he put in place new, restric¬ 
tive economic laws and granted trade concessions to 
European powers in order to finance his family’s lavish 
lifestyle. A constitutionalist movement, which opposed 
the concessions, led to the formation of a representa¬ 
tive assembly, the Majlis, in 1906. The shah died the 
next year, and his successor, Muhammad Ali Shah, 
cancelled the agreement in June 1908 and ordered an 
attack on the Majlis building and implemented martial 
law. 

Muhammad Ali used the army to put down popular 
revolts that erupted following the closing of the Majlis, 
and constitutionalist forces fled to Tabriz, where they 
withstood a siege by the shah’s army for months. By 
the summer of 1909 a coalition of constitutionalist and 
other anti-Qajar forces captured Isfahan and marched 
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on Tehran, forcing Muhammad Ali to abdicate on July 
16. The deposed shah went into exile in Russia and two 
years later attempted to reclaim the throne by invading 
Iran, but was again defeated. 

The outbreak of the World War I in 1914 and the 
violation of Iran’s declared neutrality by both the 
Central Powers and the Triple Entente led to the coun¬ 
try becoming a battleground as Ottoman and German 
invasions were matched by British counterattacks. The 
war was also marked by the signing of new agreements 
between Great Britain and the Qajars guaranteeing 
British influence over the country. 

Reeling from the aftershocks of the war, Iran was 
beset with invasions by Russian Bolshevik forces in 
1920, the continued presence of British troops, and 
sectarian revolts by the country’s Kurdish and Azeri 
minority communities. 

The inability of Shah Ahmad to address the coun¬ 
try’s mounting external and internal problems led to his 
being marginalized by Reza Khan, a commander of the 
Persian Cossack Brigade, who formally put an end to 
the Qajar state and established the Pahlavi dynasty in 
1926 after quelling revolts and successfully implement¬ 
ing a new authoritarian political order in Iran. 

Further reading: Bosworth, Edmund, and Carole Hillen- 
brand, eds. Qajar Iran: Political, Social and Cultural Change 
1800-1925. Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1983; 
Daniel, Elton L., ed. Society and Culture in Qajar Iran: Stud¬ 
ies in Honor of Hafez Farmayan. Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda 
Publishers, 2002; Kamrava, Mehran. The Political History of 
Modern Iran: From Tribalism to Theocracy. Westport, CT: 
Praeger, 1992; Keddie, Nikki R. Modern Iran: Roots and 
Results of Revolution. New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 2003; Arjomand, Said Amir. The Shadow of God and 
the Hidden Imam: Religion, Political Order, and Societal 
Change in Sbi’i Iran from the Beginning to 1890. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1984. 
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Qianlong (Ch'ien-lung) 

(1711-1799) Chinese ruler 

Emperor Qianlong was the fourth ruler of the Qing 
(Ch’ing) dynasty. He abdicated after 60 years on the 
throne so that his reign would not be longer than that 
of his revered grandfather Emperor Kangxi (K’ang- 
hsi). The Qing dynasty reached its zenith under him, 
as he was a brilliant and hardworking ruler, but many 


problems developed during his later years that forebode 
dynastic decline. 

Born in 1711, the fourth son of Emperor Yong- 
zheng (Yung-cheng), he was named Hongli (Hung-li) 
and was rigorously educated in the Confucian classics, 
history, literature, rituals, administrative techniques, 
and military skills. His school day lasted from dawn 
to midafternoon, with only five holidays per year. He 
was taught that a good ruler must have “the ability 
and desire to discover, select, and use ministers of high 
talent. . . and to exhaust their talent in the service of 
the state.” Age 24, when he ascended the throne, he 
inherited a prosperous empire at peace, a full treasury, 
and able counselors who had served his father. 

Qianlong traveled widely on six tours of inspec¬ 
tion to the south, four to the east, and five to the west. 
He had a splendid military record and led several 
campaigns personally. In the 1750s his army finally 
and conclusively ended independent nomad power in 
Central Asia, and he annexed all lands in what is now 
China, plus present-day Mongolia, the Ili Valley of 
Kazakhstan, and parts of Siberia. This was a feat com¬ 
parable with the achievement of the most successful 
previous dynasties. The distance his armies traveled 
exceeded the distance of Napoleon’s failed march to 
Moscow in his Russian campaign. The Qing dynasty 
moreover continued to control these extensive territo¬ 
ries for over a century by maintaining large garrisons 
and administrators throughout the pacified territories. 
His other campaigns, though less momentous, includ¬ 
ed the subjugation of Burma, Annam (Vietnam), and 
the Gurkhas in Nepal, bringing into or retaining these 
areas in the Qing tributary system. Dozens of states 
in addition, ranging from Korea, Siam, and Central 
Asian khanates such as Bokhara, Khokand, and Bada- 
kshan, also paid tribute. 

The domestic achievements of the Qianlong reign 
were equally striking. He was a great patron of all 
the arts and learning, which he demonstrated in many 
ways. In addition to the regular exams for recruiting 
civil servants he held special examinations to recognize 
men of great learning and invited famous scholars to 
join the government. He was also an avid collector of 
paintings, calligraphy, and fine works of many genres of 
art. Thousands of pieces of art in the national museums 
of both Taipei and Beijing were collected by Qianlong. 
His lavish patronage of art and crafts stimulated high- 
quality workmanship throughout the empire. Qianlong 
was also a calligrapher, painter, and poet and spent his 
spare time in literary pursuits. He boasted of compos¬ 
ing a grand total of 43,000 poems in his lifetime. 
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More important, Qianlong sponsored great liter¬ 
ary projects, including the compilation of the Complete 
Library of the Four Treasuries that contained 36,000 
volumes arranged into four categories as follows: clas¬ 
sics, history, philosophy, and belles lettres. Its catalog 
listed 10,230 works. Seven complete sets of the Four 
Treasuries were printed and deposited in libraries in 
different parts of the empire. Qianlong also had an 
ulterior motive in sponsoring this project—to exercise 
censorship over works that he considered derogatory to 
the Manchus, which he then destroyed. As many as 528 
titles met that fate. The social and political stability that 
he inherited and prolonged produced a significant pop¬ 
ulation increase, to approximately 300 million by his 
reign’s end. New crops introduced from the Americas, 
promotion of irrigation, and the opening up of virgin 
lands increased food-producing capacity, feeding the 
increase in population. He also reduced land taxes and 
maintained granaries that relieved famine. 

For all his splendid achievements, historians have 
not judged Emperor Qianlong kindly, in part because 
his reign was the watershed between the successful 
era of the early Qing and the precipitous decline that 
set in during the 19th century. The very success of 
his reign brought problems, the most difficult being 
the unprecedented expansion of Chinese agriculture 
and population. 

Pressure for land led to internal colonization by 
Han Chinese of land held by minority ethnic peoples 
that would lead to tribal rebellions and peasant unrest. 
Large-scale commercial expansion and export-oriented 
enterprises begun during the early Qing initially resulted 
in very favorable balance of trade for China. However, 
by the late 18th century, Great Britain, China’s major 
trading partner, had found an item that would redress its 
unfavorable balance of trade: opium. Initially a legally 
imported medicinal item, opium later became popular 
as a recreational drug. While addiction to opium was 
at its infancy during his reign, it would later explode to 
cause a national and international crisis. 

Qianlong’s judgment became seriously flawed as 
he got older. Around 1775 he met a young, handsome 
guardsman named Heshan (Ho-shen) whom he rapidly 
promoted to the highest offices of the empire; he even 
married his youngest daughter to Heshan’s son. 

Heshan was openly and massively corrupt and pro¬ 
moted cronies who colluded with him to extort money. 
Although Qianlong retired in 1795, he nevertheless 
continued to exercise power behind the scenes. Thus 
it was not until Qianlong’s death in 1799 that his son 
and successor Emperor Jiaqing (Chia-ch’ing) could 


arrest and execute Heshan and confiscate his ill-gotten 
wealth, estimated at $1.5 billion. 

Qianlong’s long reign began brilliantly and pro¬ 
ceeded on a steady and successful course. The personal 
decline that set in during his old age would become the 
beginning of dynastic decline. In 1793 Great Britain’s 
first ambassador, Lord Macartney, arrived in China, 
coinciding with the emperor’s birthday celebrations. 
Macartney’s account noted the emperor’s remarkably 
fit physical condition for a man of his age, but assessed 
the outwardly magnificent Qing Empire as decaying 
from within. His words proved prophetic. 

See also Macartney mission to China; Qing (Ch’ing) 

DYNASTY IN DECLINE. 
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Qing (Ch'ing) dynasty in decline 

The Qing dynasty (1644-1911) was the last of 24 dynas¬ 
ties in Chinese history and one of the most successful. 
The transition from its predecessor the Ming dynasty, 
was one of the least disruptive in Chinese history. In 
the territory it controlled the Qing was the second larg¬ 
est in Chinese history, after the Mongol Yuan dynasty. 
The Qing is also called the Manchu dynasty, after the 
ethnic origin of the ruling house. The Manchus were 
frontier people from northeastern China; they were 
originally nomadic but as frontier vassals of the Ming 
had learned agriculture and Chinese ways before 1644. 
Although the Manchus maintained a privileged status 
for their people, they nevertheless gained the support of 
their majority Han Chinese subjects by upholding Chi¬ 
nese institutions and assimilating to Chinese culture. 
China enjoyed a century and half of prosperity under 
three capable and long reigning early Qing emperors, 
Kangxi (K’ang-hsi), Yongzheng (Yung-cheng), and 
Qianlong (Ch’ien-lung). 

Qing dynastic fortune began to decline toward the 
end of the Qianlong reign partly due to the emper¬ 
or’s failing ability as he aged, allowing corruption to 
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flourish. There were, however, longer-term reasons 
beyond Qianlong’s or anyone’s control that led to the turn 
of dynastic fortunes. One was the demographic disaster. 
Over a century of peace led to an unprecedented explo¬ 
sion in population, which tripled in two centuries from 
approximately 150 million in 1650 to about 450 million 
in 1850 while arable land rose from 5.27 million qing 
{ch’ing) in 1661 to 7.9 million in 1812 (1 qing= 15.13 
acres). Thus food production did not keep up with popu¬ 
lation increase despite the introduction of new crops— 
maize, sweet potatoes, and peanuts—and improved 
farming techniques. The result was the decreasing size of 
farms and the migration of poor farmers to cities, where 
there were no factories to absorb them. This domestic cri¬ 
sis was made worse by the opium problem. Other causes 
of dynastic decline included the corruption and loss 
of martial spirit of the once powerful Manchu banner army. 
Mounting domestic problems that overwhelmed the later 
Manchu rulers fueled a revival of anti-Manchu sentiments 
that had never died out, especially in southern China. 

From before the common era trade between China 
and the West had been primarily overland, across Eurasia 
via the Silk Road. Portuguese traders who first arrived 
on the coast by sea in the 16th century supplanted the 
overland trade, and China accumulated a surplus due to 
European demand for Chinese silks, tea, and porcelain. 
Westerners eventually found a profitable item to sell 
to the Chinese: opium. By the 18th century Great Brit¬ 
ain had gained primacy as China’s trading partner and 
primary seller of opium, which the British East India 
Company produced in Bengal, India. Increasing Chi¬ 
nese addiction to opium, and the government’s inability 
to prohibit its import created an unfavorable balance of 
trade for China, in addition to moral and public health 
crises. The incompatible Chinese and Western views of 
the world order, diplomatic relations, and international 
law resulted in wars between China and Great Britain 
and France, called Opium Wars by China, in the mid- 
19th century. Defeats led to the signing of dictated trea¬ 
ties that opened up China on Western terms and the 
imposition of extraterritorial rights for Westerners in 
China, plus territorial losses and indemnities. 

Belatedly, the Qing government responded with 
limited adoption of Western-style reforms beginning in 


the 1860s. Loyalists and reformers saved the dynasty 
by defeating serious rebellions (the Taiping Rebellion, 
the Nian Rebellion, and the Muslim Rebellions 
being the most threatening) and inaugurating modern¬ 
izing schemes such as the Tongzhi Restoration/Self- 
Strengthening Movement. But the reforms were 
inadequate due to the lack of central leadership and 
massive corruption under the dowager empress Cixi 
(Tz’u-hsi) who held the reins of power between 1862 
and 1908. Her reactionary policies aborted the dynas¬ 
ty’s last chance for survival through the Hundred Days 
of Reforms in 1898, and her xenophobia resulted in 
the disastrous Boxer Rebellion in 1900. A revolution 
led by Western-educated Dr. Sun Yat-sen in 1911 ended 
the dynastic era in Chinese history. 

Although the decline of the Qing dynasty preced¬ 
ed negative Western influences, its inability to adjust 
and respond effectively accelerated its decline and 
fall. Additionally the nature of the Western impact 
changed the traditional pattern of the dynastic cycle 
because, unlike previous invading groups who had 
prevailed over China, the Westerners enjoyed techno¬ 
logical superiority backed by a highly advanced civili¬ 
zation. The clash of traditional Chinese with modern 
Western civilizations would result in a radical and dif¬ 
ficult transformation of China that would persist into 
the 21st century. 

See also Anglo-Chinese Opium Wars. 
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Raffles, Thomas 

(1781-1826) British colonial administrator 

Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, the son of an English sea 
captain, joined the British East India Company as 
a clerk in 1795 and was sent to Asia in 1805. When 
the Netherlands became part of Napoleon I’s empire, 
Dutch overseas possessions became a prize in the Anglo- 
French struggle. In 1811 a British naval expedition of 
over 100 ships set sail to conquer Java and other Dutch 
possessions in the East Indies. Upon its conquest, Com¬ 
mander Lord Minto appointed his secretary, the 30- 
year-old Raffles, as lieutenant-governor of Java. Raffles 
immediately began thorough reforms based on liberal 
principles, overturning the oppressive Dutch plantation 
system that forced the people to cultivate and deliver 
export crops—primarily sugar, coffee, tea, indigo, and 
cotton—that greatly profited the Dutch East India 
Company. Raffles implemented a free market system 
and completely reformed the internal administration of 
the islands. He was also interested in the local culture 
and history, wrote a history of Java that became a clas¬ 
sic, and ordered the first survey of the magnificent Bud¬ 
dhist monument at Borobodur. 

Raffles had hoped that Java would become a 
permanent British colony. However, at the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815, the Netherlands was awarded 
its former possessions in the East Indies, and most 
of Raffles’s reforms were rescinded by the return¬ 
ing Dutch administration. Raffles returned to Britain 
in 1816 due to ill-health, was knighted, and came 


back to Asia as lieutenant-governor of Bencoolen 
in western Sumatra in 1818. To offset the loss of 
Java, Raffles negotiated the purchase of Singapore, a 
sparsely inhabited island at the tip of the Malay Pen¬ 
insula from the Sultan of Johore in 1819, assuring 
the British government that its location made it “the 
most important station in the East,” adding that as 
a result of this acquisition, the Dutch “are no longer 
the exclusive sovereigns of the eastern seas.” It had a 
population of 1,000 inhabitants. 

Singapore was strategically located at the tip 
of mainland Southeast Asia and had a superb deep- 
sea harbor. Modern cosmopolitan Singapore is the 
result of policies begun by Raffles: city planning, free 
trade, orderly government, and imposition of law 
and order. The city became a magnet for Asian and 
European shipping and immigrants of many nation¬ 
alities, mainly Chinese, but also Indians and Malays. 
Raffles granted the right of Muslim legal practices to 
the Malays but instituted English laws modified to suit 
local circumstances for other peoples. He also abol¬ 
ished slave trade and slave status for anyone who had 
come to Singapore after the establishment of British 
rule in 1819, much before the abolition of slavery in 
the British Empire and other nations. 

The Netherlands had opposed the establishment of 
British Singapore but was forced to accede in the Anglo- 
Dutch Treaty of London in 1824, in return for Britain’s 
total retreat from Sumatra. In 1867 Singapore, Penang, 
and Malacca (also British possessions) were joined to 
form a crown colony called the Strait Settlements. British 
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involvement in the petty and unstable Malay states to 
the north resulted in the formation of the Federated 
Malay States in 1895 when four states came under the 
supervision of a British resident general. In 1914 the 
remaining five Malay states also came under indirect 
British rule when they formed into a union called the 
Unfederated Malay States. These steps established Brit¬ 
ish rule throughout Malaya. 

Raffles returned to Britain in 1824 due to ill health, 
founded the Royal Zoological Society, and died in 
1826. Modern Singapore would not have come into 
being save for Raffles’s vision. 

See also Malay States, Treaty of Federation and 
the ( 1896 ); Smith, Adam. 
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railroads in North America 

The impact of railroads on the economic, political, social, 
and cultural history of North America was immense. 
These iron horses propelled by steam locomotives along 
ribbons of steel were integral to the 19th-century trans¬ 
portation revolution and the Industrial Revolution, 
binding together geographically disparate regions of the 
United States, Canada, and northern Mexico. 

Railroads provided fast, cheap transportation for 
people and goods; facilitated the growth of markets, 
industries, migration, and organized labor; promoted 
westward expansion in the United States and Canada; 
integrated the regional mining and ranching economies 
of northern Mexico with U.S. markets; and, by the late 
19th century, provided an important organizational 
model for emergent corporations. They were also key 
to the emergence of the populist movement and the era 
of progressive reforms and were not displaced as the 
principal means of mechanical conveyance until the 
automobile became an object of mass consumption in 
the 1920s. 

In the United States, the transportation revolution 
began in the 1790s-1820s with a frenzy of road and 



An illustration published in 1875 of crews laying track on the 
Great Plains. Soldiers and Native Americans rest in the foreground. 


turnpike construction, continued in the 1820s-1840s 
with a frenzy of canal building, and reached a culmi¬ 
nation in the 1840s-1890s with a rush of railroad 
building. Railroads engendered a revolution in trans¬ 
port arguably not supplanted until the construction 
of the interstate highway system in the mid-1950s. 
Like the interstate highways, the railroads were built 
only through the active intervention of state and fed¬ 
eral governments via massive public subsidies, tax 
breaks, land grants, and other major incentives to 
ensure their timely construction. 

The first working railroad in the United States was 
a 13-mile stretch completed in 1830 by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Company. In 1836 total railroad mileage in the 
United States stood at around 1,000; in 1840 3,000; in 
1860 30,000. In 1864 Congress mandated a standard 
track gauge (width) for the projected transcontinental 
railroad, though the standard gauge of 4 feet, 8 V 2 inches 
did not become the U.S. standard until 1886. By 1900 
nearly 200,000 miles of railroad track crisscrossed the 
length and breadth of the country. Densest in the indus¬ 
trial and agricultural heartland of the Northeast and 
Midwest, sparsest in the West, railroads linked all the 
country’s major cities and tens of thousands of towns 
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and communities. Emblematic here was the emergence 
of Chicago as a major rail hub in the nation’s midsec¬ 
tion integrating rail and water transport. Towns along 
railways prospered; those bypassed floundered. The 
transcontinental railroad, linking the east and west 
coasts and built mainly by immigrant Irish and Chi¬ 
nese laborers under exceedingly hazardous conditions, 
was completed in 1869. Two decades later, another 
six major lines crossed the continent east to west, with 
termini in Vancouver, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 

A parallel development unfolded in Canada, where 
a canal boom from the 1820s and 1830s was followed 
by a railroad boom from the 1850s. Here, too, pub¬ 
lic subsidies, activist government, and abundant immi¬ 
grant labor made railroad construction possible. The 
transcontinental Canadian Pacific Railway, linking the 
eastern provinces to the Pacific port city of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, was completed in November 1885, 
with dozens of spur lines linking major cities and towns 
and crisscrossing the southern border with the United 
States in both the urban and agricultural East and prai¬ 
rie West. 

The same happened in northern Mexico, where 
from the 1880s the burgeoning ranching and mining 
economies prompted a spate of railroad construc¬ 
tion during the period of the Porfiriato. By the early 
1900s a dense network of railroads linked northern 
Mexico’s ranching and mining districts with the U.S. 
Southwest and industrial centers of the East, South, 
and Midwest. Like railroads elsewhere in Latin Amer¬ 
ica, funneling into port cities from Peru to Argentina, 
northern Mexico’s were geared mainly to export pro¬ 
duction. 

This was in contrast to the United States and Can¬ 
ada, where railways, in addition to funneling goods to 
seaports for export, played a key role in integrating 
internal markets and facilitating migration to the inte¬ 
rior. From the mid-1840s telegraph lines followed the 
rail lines, generating a revolution not only in transport, 
but in communications. Another revolution occurred in 
timekeeping: today’s standard time zones, first imple¬ 
mented on November 18, 1883, by rail companies in 
the United States and Canada, resulted directly from 
the need to synchronize rail schedules. 

Among the largest concentrations of private capital 
in the world in the late 19th century, U.S. railroad com¬ 
panies also pioneered important new forms of business 
organization. Most notable here was their pursuit of 
horizontal and vertical integration, in which a single 
company integrated “horizontally” by controlling firms 


engaged in the same industry (in this case, other railroad 
companies), and “vertically” by controlling the subsid¬ 
iary industries involved in the primary industry (in this 
case, coalfields, iron and steel factories, and even cot¬ 
ton fields and textile mills for passenger car seats and 
draperies). 

By the 1870s railroad monopolies and corruption 
had become the object of much popular wrath, most 
tangibly expressed in the Great Railroad Strike of 
1877, and later, in the Populist Movement of the 1890s. 
Many Progressive Era reforms from the 1890s, espe¬ 
cially anti-monopoly and antitrust legislation, found a 
primary target in the nation’s giant railroad monopo¬ 
lies. For these and many other reasons, one would be 
hardpressed to exaggerate the centrality of railroads in 
the economic, political, social, and cultural history of 
North America. 

See also Manifest Destiny. 
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Rama V 

(1853-1910) Thai king 

Rama V, commonly known as Chulalongkorn, was one 
of the greatest Thai monarchs, noted for his foreign 
policy and modernization. The fifth king of the Chakri 
dynasty was born to King Mongkut and Queen Debsir- 
inda in 1853. Mongkut was an enlightened ruler who 
employed Anna Leonowens to be an English govern¬ 
ess for his children; the story is told in the book Anna 
and the King of Siam, later adapted to the musical The 
King and I. Chulalongkorn also studied in a Buddhist 
monastery for two years and succeeded to the throne 
on October 1, 1868. 

His reign began under the regency of Prime Minis¬ 
ter Chao Praya Srisuriyawongse, as he was too young 
to rule. He visited Penang, Singapore, Java, Burma, 
Calcutta, and India during this period and got firsthand 
knowledge of Western colonial administrations. He 
also visited Europe twice, in 1897 and 1907. 

Mongkut and Chulalongkorn kept up with the 
times. It was because of the endeavors of the father- 
and-son duo that Thailand preserved its independence 
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and became a modern state. His 42 years of liberal 
rule saw reforms with far-reaching consequences for 
Thailand. 

The administrative structure of Thailand was 
changed in 1882 with the introduction of a cabinet sys¬ 
tem with ministers responsible to the king. The archaic 
feudal administration was changed with the division of 
the kingdom into provinces and districts. 

The king’s administrative reforms touched almost 
every aspect of the state. In 1884 state schools were 
established and were open to girls and boys. The newly 
established government printing press published the 
textbooks. State scholars were sent abroad and later 
modern universities were established in Thailand. The 
traditional lunar calendar was replaced by a Western 
one with Sunday as a holiday in 1899. 

Chulalongkorn was instrumental in developing a 
modern army. The first railroad opened in 1896 from 
Bangkok to Ayudhya and, in 1905, the first foreign 
loan from Britain to meet expenses for its building was 
received. A benevolent monarch, he traveled through¬ 
out the kingdom to see the condition of his subjects. 
Thailand became a viable, stable, and modern state 
because of the reforms of Chulalongkorn. 

PRUDENT POLICIES 

Thailand survived without becoming a colony of either 
Britain or France, unlike its neighbors, thanks to pru¬ 
dent policies of the king, although Mongkut and Chu¬ 
lalongkorn both signed unequal treaties of friendship 
and commerce with the Western powers that allowed 
them extraterritoriality rights. 

Aware of the limitations of his military, Chulalong¬ 
korn made land concessions to France and Britain that 
kept Thailand as a buffer state between the two. In 1893 
Thailand gave up its claim on the territories of the left 
bank of the Mekong River, covering most of the area 
of modern Laos to France. In 1904 the Anglo-French 
treaty designated the respective spheres of influence of 
Britain and France. In exchange for 25 kilometers of 
neutral zone along the Mekong’s west bank, Thailand 
gave Champassak and Sayaboury provinces to France 
in 1904 and 1907. By the Anglo-Thai Convention of 
1909 Thailand gave up its rights over the four south¬ 
ern states of the Malay Peninsula: Kedah, Perlis, Kel- 
antan, and Trengganu, while Britain recognized Thai 
control over the Muslim-dominated Pattani Province. 
The convention thus fixed the present existing bound¬ 
ary between Malaysia and Thailand, which has become 
one of the factors for the rise of Islamic terrorism in 
Thailand. 


When Chulalongkorn died on October 23,1910, in 
Bangkok, he left a modern Thai state to his successor, 
Rama VI. To commemorate the reign of Chulalong¬ 
korn, October 23 is observed as a national holiday. 

See also Anglo-French Agreement on Siam (1897); 
Chakri dynasty and King Rama I; Siam-Burmese War. 
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Reconstruction in the United States 

The era of Reconstruction was from 1865 to 1877 when 
Americans tried to reunite a nation shattered by Civil 
War. It generated bitterness and controversy. The peo¬ 
ple who lived through Reconstruction viewed it from 
sharply different perspectives. Many white southerners 
saw it as a devastating experience, a time when vin¬ 
dictive northerners humiliated the South and delayed 
reunification. Northerners argued that forcible federal 
intervention was the only way to stop the old southern 
aristocracy from returning and subjugating their former 
slaves and to keep die-hard Confederates from restoring 
southern society to the way it had been before the war. 

Many considered Reconstruction significant for 
other reasons. They saw it as a small but important first 
step to putting former slaves on the path to claiming 
their civil rights and accumulating economic power. 

Reconstruction did not bring African Americans 
enough legal protection or material resources to assure 
them anything resembling equality, and when it ended 
in 1877 the federal government abandoned the freed 
slaves to a system of economic serfdom and legal sub¬ 
ordination. The African Americans who continued to 
live in what came to be called the New South could 
only produce token resistance to the new southern sys¬ 
tem for the remainder of the 19th century. 

THE PROBLEMS OF PEACE 

Emancipation had stripped many white southerners 
of their slaves, and they had no capital and almost no 
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personal property for rebuilding their lives and for¬ 
tunes. Towns were gutted, plantations burned, fields 
grown to weeds, and bridges and railroads destroyed. 
Many white southerners faced starvation and home¬ 
lessness. More than 258,000 Confederate soldiers died 
in the war and thousands more came home wounded 
or sick. The Legend of the Lost Cause, romanticiz¬ 
ing the South as its citizens remembered it in the days 
before the War, became a unifying point of hope for 
southerners. 

Southern blacks faced the same stringent conditions 
as their white neighbors. Nearly 200,000 of them had 
fought for the Union, and 38,000 had died. These Afri¬ 
can Americans envisioned a life free from the injustices 
and humiliations of slavery with the same rights and 
protections as white people enjoyed. African Ameri¬ 
cans disagreed among themselves on how to achieve 
freedom. Some demanded that economic resources 
like land be redistributed, and others just wanted legal 
equality, confident that if they had the same opportuni¬ 
ties that white people had they would earn places in 
American society. 

White southerners had a different view of freedom. 
To them, freedom meant the ability to control their own 
destinies without the North or the federal government 
interfering. In the aftermath of the Civil War, they tried 
to restore southern society to the way it had been in the 
antebellum period. 

Leaders of both parties believed that readmitting 
the South to the Union would reunite the Democrats 
and weaken the Republicans. Republicans disagreed 
among themselves about the proper approach to 
Reconstruction. Conservative Republicans insisted that 
the South accept the abolition of slavery but did not 
suggest any other conditions for readmission of the 
states that had seceded. Radical Republicans, follow¬ 
ing the lead of Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania and 
Senator Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, demanded 
that Confederate civil and military leaders be pun¬ 
ished, that many southern whites be disenfranchised, 
that black legal rights be protected, and that the prop¬ 
erty of wealthy white southerners be confiscated and 
distributed among the freedmen. Moderate Republi¬ 
cans rejected the vengeance of the Radicals, but desired 
some concessions from the South, including African- 
American rights. 

TEN PERCENT PLAN 

Sympathizing with the moderate and conservative 
Republicans, President Abraham Lincoln pursued a 
lenient plan for Reconstruction that he announced in 


December 1863. He wanted to quickly readmit south¬ 
ern states into the Union in good standing and with a 
minimum of retaliation. He proposed what he called a 
10 percent plan: whenever 10 percent of the number of 
voters in 1860 took the oath in any state, those loyal 
voters could set up a state government. 

Using this formula, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee reestablished loyal governments in 1864. 
President Lincoln also wanted to extend suffrage to 
African Americans who were educated, owned prop¬ 
erty, and had served in the Union army. He created the 
Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands 
and insisted that the new freedmen would have equal 
rights. African Americans in the Freedmen’s Bureau 
were sent to farming plantations in the Sea Islands 
of South Carolina that the army had seized, but they 
never became owners of the land that they worked. 

History and Reconstruction would undoubtedly 
have taken a more positive turn if southerner John 
Wilkes Booth had not assassinated President Lincoln 
on April 14, 1865. The assassination extended and 
deepened the bitterness of the Civil War on both sides. 
Lincoln’s successor, Andrew Johnson, did not fit the 
compromising or conciliatory pattern. A tactless and 
intemperate man, Johnson, a Democrat from Tennes¬ 
see, resented the freed slaves and refused to support any 
plans that gave them civil or voting rights. Soon after 
he took office, he revealed his Reconstruction plan, or 
as he called it, his Restoration plan, which he imple¬ 
mented in 1865 during the congressional recess. As 
Lincoln had done, he offered amnesty to southerners 
who would take the oath of allegiance. He appointed a 
provisional governor for each state and instructed the 
governor to invite qualified voters to elect delegates to 
a constitutional convention. To be readmitted to Con¬ 
gress, a state had to revoke its ordinance of secession, 
abolish slavery, ratify the Thirteenth Amendment, and 
repudiate the Confederate and state war debts. As a 
final restoration step, each state had to elect a state 
government and send representatives to Congress. By 
the end of 1865, all of the seceded states had formed 
new governments and were prepared to rejoin the 
Union when Congress recognized them. 

Many northerners were disturbed at these Recon¬ 
struction results. They were dismayed that southerners 
were reluctant to free the slaves and astonished that 
states claiming to be loyal to the United States would 
elect leaders of the recent Confederacy. The Demo¬ 
cratic Party, proclaiming itself the party of white men, 
supported Johnson. In response to recalcitrance, the 
Radical Republicans blocked the readmission of the 
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rebellious states to the Congress in fall 1865. Congress 
also renewed the Freedman’s Bureau, but Johnson 
vetoed it. 

Reconstruction under President Andrew Johnson’s 
plan, sometimes called presidential Reconstruction, 
progressed only until Congress reconvened in Decem¬ 
ber 1865. After it reconvened, Congress refused to seat 
representatives of the “restored” states and created a 
new Joint Committee on Reconstruction to work out a 
new Reconstruction policy. This began the era of con¬ 
gressional, or Radical, Reconstruction. 

RADICAL RECONSTRUCTION 

Constitutional amendments, far-reaching legislation, 
and restrictive Black Codes were enacted during the 
next years of Reconstruction. In 1865 and 1866 the 
governments of white ex-Confederates quickly insti¬ 
tuted Black Codes that limited freedmen to second-class 
civil rights and no voting rights. Southern plantation 
owners wanted to dominate their African-American 
labor force and prevent them from attaining equal 
rights. The Mississippi and South Carolina Black Codes 
said in part that if African-American workers ran away 
from their tasks they forfeited their wages for the year 
and fugitives were to be arrested and carried back to 
their employers. Codes in other southern states prohib¬ 
ited African Americans from owning or leasing farms 
or taking any jobs other than plantation or domestic 
workers. 

Three new constitutional amendments were 
adopted as a result of the Civil War. The Thirteenth 
Amendment abolishing slavery was ratified in 1865. 
Proposed by the Joint Committee on Reconstruction 
in April 1866, the Fourteenth Amendment granted 
federal civil rights to every person born in the United 
States as well as to naturalized citizens, providing the 
first constitutional definition of American citizenship. 
It guaranteed repayment of the American war debts 
and repudiation of the Confederate debts. The Fif¬ 
teenth Amendment stipulated that the right to be vote 
could not be based on race, color, or previous condi¬ 
tion of servitude. 

Congress passed the Civil Rights Act of 1866 to 
create and protect black civil rights in the South. This 
led to a decisive break with President Andrew Johnson, 
who vetoed the bill. Congress overrode it. 

The 1866 congressional elections were fought over 
the Reconstruction question. The southern states had 
not yet been readmitted to the Union and were not 
allowed to vote, so the Republicans gained solidly in 
Congress. President Johnson actively campaigned for 


conservative candidates, but the voters overwhelming 
returned a Republican majority to Congress. Radical 
Republicans under Thaddeus Stevens and Charles Sum¬ 
ner gained full control of Congress and formed a plan 
of their own and implemented it, even over President 
Johnson’s veto. 

Early in 1867 the radical Republicans passed three 
Reconstruction bills, overriding President Johnson’s 
vetoes. Under the radical Reconstruction plan, after 
ratifying the Fourteenth Amendment, Tennessee was 
readmitted to the Union, but Radical Republicans 
rejected the Lincoln-Johnson governments of ten other 
Confederate states and combined them into five mili¬ 
tary districts: Virginia; the Carolinas; Georgia, Ala¬ 
bama, and Florida; Arkansas and Mississippi; and 
Texas and Louisiana. 

MARTIAL LAW 

Under direct control of the U.S. Army, these military 
men and their soldiers reconstituted southern state 
governments with little or no fighting. A state of mar¬ 
tial law existed where the military closely supervised 
local government, supervised the elections, and pro¬ 
tected the officeholders from violence. Blacks were 
enrolled as voters as well as white males who had not 
participated in the rebellion. These Republican gov¬ 
ernments met the congressional conditions for read¬ 
mission to the Union, including ratifying constitution¬ 
al amendments. 

Republicans won every state except Virginia in the 
1867 elections. They were organized into clubs called 
Union Leagues, and the Republican coalition in each 
state was made up of freedmen, African Americans who 
came from the North, recently arrived white Northern¬ 
ers, and local white Republican sympathizers called scal¬ 
awags. In most elections, the Republicans won the state 
government, the state was readmitted, the congressional 
delegation seated, and most soldiers were removed. The 
old political elite of the Democratic Party, mostly for¬ 
mer Confederates, were left out of power. Republicans 
took control of all southern state governorships and 
state legislatures, leading to the election of numerous 
African Americans to state and national office, as well 
as to the installation of African Americans into other 
positions of power. 

By 1868 seven of the 10 former Confederate states 
had fulfilled the requirements and had been readmitted 
to the Union. Conservative whites delayed the return 
of Virginia and Texas until 1869 and Mississippi until 
1870. To check President Johnson, the Radical Republi¬ 
cans passed two laws in 1867, the Tenure of Office Act 
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forbidding the president to remove civil officials, includ¬ 
ing his own cabinet, without Senate consent, and the 
Command of the Army Act, which stopped the presi¬ 
dent from issuing military orders except through the 
commanding General of the Army. 

IMPEACHING PRESIDENT JOHNSON 

The Radical Republicans wanted to impeach President 
Johnson, and in 1868 they found a reason to do so 
when President Johnson dismissed Secretary of War 
Edwin Stanton over congressional objections. On 
March 5, 1868, senators formed a court of impeach¬ 
ment to hear the charges against the president, and 
they introduced a resolution containing 11 articles of 
impeachment. The Senate tried the case through April 
and May of 1868. 

William M. Evarts served as President Johnson’s 
counsel, basing his defense on a clause in the Tenure of 
Office Act that stated that the current secretaries would 
hold their posts throughout the term of the president 
who appointed them. President Lincoln had appoint¬ 
ed Stanton so the president’s counsel claimed that the 
applicability of the act had already run its course. 

The Senate held three votes. On all three occa¬ 
sions, 35 of the senators voted “guilty” and 19 “not 
guilty.” Seven Republicans joined the Democrats and 
Independents to vote for acquittal. The vote was one 
short of the constitutional two-thirds majority to con¬ 
vict the president. 

In 1868 voters were tired of the political turmoil of 
the Johnson administration and they turned to popular 
Civil War hero general Ulysses S. Grant. Grant had his 
choice of either the Democratic or Republican nomina¬ 
tion. He accepted the Republican nomination because he 
believed that Republican Reconstruction policies were 
more popular in the North. Grant’s victory over Demo¬ 
cratic candidate Horatio Seymour of New York proved 
to be a narrow one. Without the 500,000 new African- 
American voters in the South, Grant would have lost the 
popular vote. 

By 1870 all southern states had been readmitted to 
the United States, with Georgia the last on July 15,1870. 
When President Ulysses S. Grant signed the Amnesty Act 
of 1872, all but 500 sympathizers were pardoned. 

The white southerners who lost power re-formed 
themselves into conservative parties that battled the 
Republicans throughout the South. The party names 
varied somewhat, and by the late 1870s they called them¬ 
selves simply Democrats. 

Despite his lack of political experience and scandals 
in his administration, President Grant won a substantial 


victory in 1872. One scandal after another marked his 
second administration. 

END OF RECONSTRUCTION 

In some states, where African Americans were the major¬ 
ity or the populations of the two races were almost equal, 
whites used intimidation and violence to keep African 
Americans from voting. Started in 1866 and led by for¬ 
mer Confederate general Nathan Bedford Forrest, the 
Ku Klux Klan gradually absorbed some of the smaller 
organizations and expanded to create terror in black 
communities across the South. In 1870 and 1871 the 
Republican Congress passed two Enforcement Acts, also 
known as the Ku Klux Klan Acts. These acts empowered 
the federal government to supersede the state courts and 
prosecute violations of the law, the first time the federal 
government had ever claimed the power to prosecute 
crimes by individuals under federal law. 

By 1870 the Democratic-Conservative leader¬ 
ship ended its opposition to Reconstruction as well as 
to black suffrage. The Democrats in the North con¬ 
curred. They wanted to fight the Republicans on eco¬ 
nomic grounds rather than race. But not all Democrats 
agreed. A group of hard-core Democrats wanted to 
resist Reconstruction to the bitter end. Finally a group 
of Democrats called Redeemers wrested control of the 
party in state after state by forming coalitions with 
conservative Republicans, emphasizing the need for 
economic modernization. 

President Grant accepted responsibility for the 
panic of 1873, and state after state fell to the 
Redeemers. In the 1874 elections, the Republican Party 
lost 96 seats around the country, and President Grant 
decided not to run for reelection. Most Democrats and 
Northern Republicans agreed that the Civil War goals 
had been achieved and further federal military interfer¬ 
ence would be an undemocratic violation of historic 
republican values. In 1875 Rutherford B. Hayes won a 
hotly contested Ohio gubernatorial election, indicating 
that his policy toward the South would become Repub¬ 
lican policy. It became Republican policy the next year 
when he won the 1876 Republican nomination for 
president. 

After Rutherford B. Hayes won the disputed presi¬ 
dential election of 1876, the South agreed to accept his 
victory if he withdrew the last federal troops from its 
territory. He did so in a political move called the Com¬ 
promise of 1877, and the South was redeemed. The end 
of Reconstruction marked the reduction of many civil, 
political, and economic rights and opportunities for Afri¬ 
can Americans. African Americans would legally and 
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socially remain second-class citizens until change began 
with the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

After the end of Reconstruction, the South reestab¬ 
lished a segregated society, and the U.S. Supreme Court 
overturned much of the civil rights legislation. The Court 
suggested in the 1873 Slaughterhouse Cases, then held in 
the 1883 Civil Rights Cases, that the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment only gave Congress the power to outlaw public, 
rather than private, discrimination. In 1896 the Court 
announced in Plessy v. Ferguson that state-mandated 
segregation was legal as long as the law provided “sepa¬ 
rate but equal” facilities. 

See also abolition of slavery in the Americas; 
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revolutions of 1848 

The revolutions of 1848 were transitory events that 
erupted throughout Europe and collapsed as quickly 
as they arose. For a brief moment they promised much 
in the way of democratic and social reform, but with¬ 
out direction and steady leadership delivered little. The 
forces opposing revolutionary change and radical reform 
were far more formidable and better organized, so that 
repression was easy to achieve. 

The backdrop for these revolts revealed a range of 
causes tied to industrialization and changing economic 
conditions. Rising prices tied to poor harvests, depressed 
industrial conditions, increased unemployment, radical 
and moderate political ideas, and nationalism all com¬ 
bined to create a climate that challenged the old regimes 
that were characterised by aristocratic and monarchical 
dominance. Society was changing, and the hotbeds for 
these revolutions were Europe’s cities, which had wit¬ 
nessed sweeping changes. The still most populous sec¬ 
tion of Europe’s population, the peasantry, was largely 


witness to, but not participant in, the revolutions of 
1848. It was in the cities that the bourgeoisie and the 
emerging working classes most wanted liberal political 
and economic reform such as an expanded franchise 
and workers’ rights. 

As with many such events, the “Spring Time of the 
Peoples” began in France and spread to the German 
Confederation, Prussia, the Habsburg Empire, Italy, 
and Poland. In the initial February French revolt the 
middle class and working class combined interests and 
demanded constitutional change. However, disagree¬ 
ments soon emerged, and the ending of a system of 
national workshops for the unemployed led the Parisian 
workers to raise a more radical agenda of class conflict 
and resistance. By June the provisional government, 
supported by the military, had brutally suppressed the 
workers. There soon followed a presidential election in 
December, which saw Napoleon III take charge of this 
Second Republic. In 1852 Napoleon, by exploiting 
French nationalism, seized total power and replaced 
the Second Republic with the Second Empire. 

In Prussia a constitutional monarchy was proposed 
for Frederick William III, and in the rest of the German 
Confederation the revolutionaries drew up the liberal 
Frankfurt constitution proposing a greater Germany 
and a liberal constitutional monarchy. Through Prus¬ 
sian resistance, the Frankfurt assembly broke down 
into factionalism, and by 1851 the old order was re¬ 
established throughout the German areas. 

In the Habsburg Empire revolts broke out in Vien¬ 
na, Budapest, Venice, and Milan. Emperor Ferdinand 
dismissed the unpopular prince Clemens von Met- 
ternich who had overseen Austrian affairs since 1815. 
Metternich then sought exile in Fondon. With its many 
nationalities, revolution could mean the end of the 
empire. Hungary, led by Fouis Kossuth, proved initially 
more successful in gaining independence from Vienna; 
however, the central government eventually crushed 
all ethnic revolts, including revolts in northern Italy, 
and put in place martial law, although some economic 
reforms did last. 

In Italy the revolutionary flames spread throughout 
the politically fragmented Italian Peninsula. The Pied¬ 
montese unsuccessfully arose against the Austrians, and 
additional revolts challenged the established regimes 
throughout Italy. 

These included revolts against King Ferdinand II of 
Sicily and insurrections in Bologna and Rome, where 
the prime minister of the Papal States was assassinated. 
Rebel leaders like Giuseppe Mazzini and Giuseppe 
Garibaldi proclaimed a Rome of the People. French 
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intervention ended the Rome uprising, and in April 
1849 the pope returned to power. Mazzini fled to En¬ 
gland and Garibaldi to the United States. 

The revolutionary spirit spread to Poland, where the 
people of the Grand Duchy of Poznan rose against an 
occupying Prussian army. However, internal divisions 
split the leadership, and the revolt failed by May 1848. 
Russia and Britain remained free of the 1848 unrest. 
The oppressive Russian state, with its nonindustrial feu¬ 
dal base, was far removed from the conditions of the 
rest of Europe, and Britain, a more advanced industrial 
state, had secured a degree of reform in 1832, and with 
a freer political atmosphere there was less support for 
more radical change. 

The revolutions of 1848 dramatically failed, and 
Europe remained autocratic, with national elites in 
power, although the monarchies after 1848 were some¬ 
times described as constitutional. The pressing eco¬ 
nomic, political, and social problems remained: rapid 
industrialization, a rising urban population, a dissatis¬ 
fied bourgeoisie denied political influence, and idealistic 
university students desiring change. 

In Germany and Italy, a drive for national unifica¬ 
tion, built upon the romantic nationalist forces unleashed 
by the 1848 revolts, emerged. Within 20 years of the 
1848 revolt, national unification occurred in Italy in the 
form of the Risorgimento, and in Prussia, Otto von 
Bismarck created a German empire by 1871. The Euro¬ 
pean working classes, inspired by many socialist voices, 
most important Karl Marx, moved toward a class- 
based politics. 

See also German unification, wars of; Polish revo¬ 
lutions; Second and Third Republics of France. 
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Rhodes, Cecil 

(1853-1902) British businessman and imperialist 

Cecil John Rhodes was born the son of a vicar of the 
Church of England (Anglican) in Bishop’s Stortford in 
Hertfordshire in 1853. Rhodes coincidentally was born 


in the year that the eighth Kaffir War, between the Brit¬ 
ish and Africans of the Xhosa tribe, came to a conclu¬ 
sion. These wars were a prolonged battle by the African 
people against the intrusion of Europeans, finally end¬ 
ing with the annexation of the Xhosa territories by the 
Cape Colony, as well as the incorporation of the Xhosa 
people. 

After the deposition of the Xhosa paramount, San- 
dile, in 1851, this territory was reserved, apart from the 
British military outposts, for occupation by Africans. 
Resentments in British Kaffraria, however, resulted in 
the eighth and most costly of the wars. Once again the 
Xhosa resistance was immensely strengthened by the 
participation of Khoisan tribesmen, who rebelled at 
their settlement of Kat River. By 1853 the Xhosa had 
been defeated, and the territory to the north of British 
Kaffraria was annexed to the Cape Colony and opened 
to white settlement. 

Rhodes was afflicted with poor health most of 
his life but seemed to compensate with a mighty will. 
The army or navy were obviously out of the question 
because of his diminished physical capabilities. Like 
many young Victorian men, he went out to the colo¬ 
nies to seek his fortune, as many Americans of his gen¬ 
eration went to the Wild West. Rhodes went to join 
his oldest brother, Herbert, in Natal, in eastern South 
Africa. 

Natal Province had been settled centuries earlier by 
the Zulu people, as part of the great Bantu migrations, 
which had been caused by the growing desertification 
of the sub-Saharan region of Africa. Cattle herders, the 
Bantu sought the grasslands of southern Africa for their 
home. They fought bitter wars with the Boers, descen¬ 
dants of Dutch settlers who arrived in what became 
Cape Town in the 17th century. 

In Natal, Herbert and Cecil Rhodes attempted cot¬ 
ton farming, but like the British who settled in the high 
country of Kenya in East Africa some 50 years later 
with the expectation of establishing vast coffee planta¬ 
tions, met with mixed success. With their plans for cot¬ 
ton farming proving a failure, the two Rhodes broth¬ 
ers decided to seek out the diamond fields. The next 
15 years saw a tremendous increase in South African 
diamonds. More stones were recovered in this period 
than had been mined in the previous 2,000 years in 
India. Coincidentally, this outpouring of wealth came 
at a time when Brazilian deposits were starting to be 
depleted. The rise in wealth around the world, particu¬ 
larly in the United States, ensured that diamond prices 
stayed steady, something they had not done when Brazil 
overproduced diamonds for the demand in the 1730s. 
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A cartoon of Cecil Rhodes, who was instrumental in the British 
19th-century colonization of Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) 


By 1869 diamonds were found far from any stream 
or river, first in yellow earth and below in hard rock 
called blueground, later called kimberlite after the 
mining town of Kimberley. In the 1870s and 1880s 
Kimberley, encompassing the mines that produced 95 
percent of the world’s diamonds, was home to great 
wealth and fierce rivalries, most notably that between 
Rhodes and Barney Barnato, English immigrants who 
consolidated early 31-foot-square prospects into ever 
larger holdings and mining companies 

While Cecil and Herbert Rhodes became involved 
in the growing diamond industry around Kimberley, 
Cecil made continual trips back and forth to England. 
He managed to be awarded a degree from Oxford in 
his younger years and went on to become perhaps the 
best-known spokesman for imperialism in his time. 
Although very much a believer in free enterprise, he 
realized the need for the imperial factor. Essentially, he 
needed the imperial government to protect his holdings 
and interests in the diamond fields. 


Although intent on building his private empire 
within the British Empire, Rhodes also became con¬ 
vinced that Ireland, England’s oldest colony, ought to 
have home rule, a degree of autonomy from the home 
government of London. In this he followed the policies 
of William Gladstone, the head of the Liberal Party. 

Rhodes’s views on the native Africans were equally 
complex. His treatment of the indigenous people was 
often contradictory. On one hand, in his speech he was 
often derogatory of Africans and essentially created the 
apartheid system that separated his African workers from 
white society and the rest of the world. On the other 
hand, Rhodes appears to have had significant interest 
in both the languages and cultures of the native people, 
an interest and respect that was surprisingly liberal for 
the time. 

Back in South Africa, Rhodes singlemindedly pur¬ 
sued his consolidation of his hold on the Kimberley 
diamond bonanza. Upon his return, Rhodes formed 
DeBeers Consolidated Mines Limited in March 1888. 
Rhodes controlled the company with some of the dia¬ 
mond barons he had formerly considered rivals. These 
served as life governors of the company. By March 
1890 DeBeers made a substantial profit on diamond 
sales, with estimates reaching as high as £50 of profit on 
every £100 pounds sold. By 1891 DeBeers had created 
a monopoly on the production of diamonds in Kimber¬ 
ley and, because of this, controlled virtually every other 
commercial venture and activity in the entire South 
African region. 

Not content with his effective monopoly on 
South African diamond production, Cecil Rhodes 
continued to look for new opportunities for wealth 
and power. In 1890, mainly due to his economic posi¬ 
tion in the Cape Colony, Rhodes became the colony’s 
premier. Of the many projects he envisioned, the one 
that was his most publicized was the creation of a 
railway to run from Cape Colony through the entire 
African continent, ending in Cairo. His premiership 
of Cape Colony allowed him to pursue goals such as 
this on a much grander scale. As premier, he lobbied 
for the annexation of Bechuanaland, a goal that was 
rebuffed due to a general lack of will in the Colonial 
Office. 

Prevented from this goal by political means, 
Rhodes instead created a new company in an effort to 
claim lands in the African interior. The British South 
Africa Company gained a royal charter in 1889. Fol¬ 
lowing this, the company managed to gain access to 
the lands of the Matabele and the Mashona, as well 
as other indigenous people. In his drive for empire, 
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Rhodes created what is today Zimbabwe when the 
British South Africa troops under Major Patrick 
Forbes raised the flag of the company over Bulawayo 
in November 1893, having defeated the Ndebele peo¬ 
ple. The region was first called Rhodesia in 1891. 

With Rhodes’s backing, Jameson, the adminis¬ 
trator of the conquered Mashonaland, invaded the 
Transvaal. Rhodes cautioned Jameson to delay, but 
Jameson, disregarding the request, sent as many as 
600 men on horseback into the Transvaal. This force 
was defeated at Krugersdorp on January 1, 1896, and 
the next day, surrendered. Jameson was handed over 
to the British by the Boers; he was tried in London, 
convicted, and served several months in prison. The 
others in the raiding party were held for a time by the 
Boers, and were eventually released, thanks to a large 
payment. 

The diplomatic repercussions from the raid were 
significant. Rhodes was forced to resign his premiership 
of the Cape Colony. Undaunted, in 1896, Rhodes rode 
alone and unarmed into the Matopo Hills. There he 
spoke with the Matabele chiefs who had rebelled. This 
effort forestalled another war, at least for a few years. 
Within three years, the Second Boer, or Second South 
African, War began in 1899, as a direct result of the 
tensions that had been growing from Jameson’s ill-fated 
expedition. Rhodes helped to coordinate the defense of 
Kimberley when it was besieged by Boer forces. How¬ 
ever, Rhodes would not live to see the end of the war, for 
he died of heart disease and was buried in April 1902 in 
the Matopo Hills. His estate initiated the Rhodes schol¬ 
arships that educate aspiring scholars from all over the 
English-speaking world at Oxford University. 

See also South Africa, Boers and Bantu in. 
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Riel, Louis 

(1844-1885) fighter for Metis rights in Canada 

Louis Riel, a man of mixed Native American (Ojibway) 
and French descent (Metis), sought to preserve Native 


land rights against an expanding Canadian government. 
The Canadian government wanted to assert its authority 
over the territory acquired from the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany in 1869. This agenda conflicted with the aspira¬ 
tions of the Metis, as they attempted to assert their right 
to self-government through the Council of Assiniboia, 
established in 1835 by the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
a Metis provincial government that assumed power in 
1869. The legacy of Riel is a difficult one to ascertain as 
he has been depicted by historians as both a traitor of 
and a martyr for Native rights. 

Riel was born in 1844 into a family that was well 
respected and possessed a history of protesting injustices 
committed against Natives. Jean-Louis Riel, Louis Riel’s 
father, led a protest against charges imposed on Pierre- 
Guillaume Sawyer, a man of mixed descent, for the ille¬ 
gal trading of furs. Even though Sawyer was found guilty 
by a jury, he escaped punishment for this crime, partially 
due to Riel’s protests. 

Louis Riel studied at the College de Montreal a cur¬ 
riculum similar to that used in 17th-century France. 
He ended his pursuit of the priesthood in 1864, in part 
because he fell in love with Marie Guernon, whom he 
married on June 12, 1866. 

Riel continued his father’s policies in fighting against 
infringements on Metis rights by protesting against sur¬ 
veys conducted on local land. In 1869 Riel followed up 
his protests against the Canadian government by con¬ 
fronting surveyors sent to Andre Nault’s farmland. The 
Council of Assiniboia questioned the wisdom of Riel and 
the Metis, but Riel professed his loyalty to the council. 

Riel and the Metis followed up with armed force, 
taking Upper Fort Garry, a fort controlled by the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company. Riel and others created a list of 
rights that demanded that an elected body of Metis 
people be able to formulate and enact local laws, pos¬ 
sess the right to veto, and the right to approve all laws 
passed by the Canadian government. This list proposed 
that the Metis be entitled to elect representatives to the 
Canadian parliament. 

On December 7, 1869, Riel and a band of Metis 
took possession of a store owned by Dr. John Christian 
Schultz and imprisoned Schultz and 48 other individu¬ 
als in Fort Garry. Riel dissolved the Council of Assini¬ 
boia and formed a provisional government, assumed 
the presidency, and attempted to open talks with the 
Canadian government regarding the entrance of the Red 
River settlement. Riel was able to use the authority of 
the provisional government to keep the English and the 
French mixed bloods together in order to maintain unity 
and order in the Red River region. 
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Riel continued to follow a policy of aggression as 
he executed Thomas Scott, a prisoner involved in the 
Orange Order, on March 4, 1870. It is difficult to assess 
the impact that Scott’s execution had on the Canadi¬ 
an government, but it acceded to many of the Metis’s 
demands. The talks between the Metis representative 
and the Canadian government resulted in 1870 in the 
passage of the Manitoba Act, which provided 1,400,000 
acres for the Metis and guaranteed bilingualism in the 
province. The government refused to give amnesty to 
Riel and the others involved in the execution of Scott. 
Riel left for the United States when Colonel Garnet Wol- 
seley approached Fort Garry to take possession of the 
fort. 

John A. Macdonald, the prime minister of Cana¬ 
da, intended to keep the Metis calm until he could send 
enough settlers out to the Red River area to assimilate 
them. The Metis only received 500,000 acres of the land 
they were promised. More settlers from eastern Cana¬ 
da started to settle in these regions, leading to further 
land surveys. The Metis in the Qu’Appelle settlement 
attempted to seek redress from the government by issuing 
demands for representation in the Canadian parliament 
and reforming the land laws. These demands were fol¬ 
lowed by a bill of rights, but the Metis requests were 
turned down by the Canadian government. Concerned 
for the future of Metis settlements, the Metis asked Riel 
to return to Canada to represent their interests, which 
he did in 1884. 

Riel acted on his decision to use armed conflict and 
demanded the surrender of Fort Carleton in March 
1885, but Superintendent L. N. F. Crozier refused. This 
led Gabriel Dumont, an ally of Riel, to confront a small 
detachment of mounted police moving toward Fort 
Carleton. This action forced Crozier to confront the 
Metis at Duck Lake. A short battle ensued in which the 
numerically superior Metis forced the mounted police 
to withdraw from the area. MacDonald was eager to 
put down this resistance, which led to further armed 
conflict in the area. A brief battle ensued at Batoche, as 
800 Canadian soldiers overwhelmed 200 Metis, leading 
to the capture of Riel. 

Riel was formally charged with treason on July 6, 
1885, despite the fact that he possessed American citi¬ 
zenship. His execution on November 16, 1885, had a 
tremendous impact on the unity of Canada and the Que- 
becois’s perception of him. The French-Canadian and 
the Metis depicted Riel as a martyr who fought against 
the attempts of Anglo-Saxons to control the country. 

See also Native American policies in the United 
States and Canada. 


Further reading: Bumsted, J. M. The Peoples of Canada: 
A Post-Confederation History. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2004; Finkel, Alvin, and Margaret Conrad. History of 
the Canadian Peoples, Vol. 2, 1867 to the Present. Toronto: 
Copp Clark Ltd., 1998; Flanagan, Thomas. Louis ‘David’ 
Riel: ‘Prophet of the New World.’ Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1979; Laliberte, Ron, et al., ed. Expressions 
in Canadian Native Studies. Saskatoon: University of Sas¬ 
katchewan Extension Press, 2000; Siggins, Maggie. Riel: a 
Life of Revolution. New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 
1994; Stanley, George. The Birth of Western Canada: A His¬ 
tory of the Riel Rebellions. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1963. 

Brian de Ruiter 

Rivadavia, Bernardino 

(1780-1845) Argentinian president 

One of the major figures who led Argentina to inde¬ 
pendence, Bernardino Rivadavia became the country’s 
first president with his belief in a nation focused on the 
capital, Buenos Aires. He was also the creator of many 
of the major institutions of the country. 

Born in Buenos Aires, Rivadavia grew up under 
the last years of Spanish rule. Napoleon I’s occupa¬ 
tion of Spain in 1808 led to many of Spain’s colo¬ 
nies establishing their own governments as the ties 
between them and Madrid were severed. This essen¬ 
tially resulted in the start of the breakup of the Vice¬ 
royalty of the River Plate, an area encompassing what 
is now Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 
Taking advantage of this and eager for a new market 
for British goods that could not be sold in Europe 
owing to Napoleon’s control of the continent, in 1806 
some British soldiers attacked and captured Buenos 
Aires. Rivadavia was among the inhabitants of the 
city who fought the British, eventually driving them 
out. He also became active in the political debates 
that started to raise the question of Argentine inde¬ 
pendence for the first time on May 25, 1810. Rivada¬ 
via became secretary of the triumvirate that ruled the 
new country, and he had the task of organizing the 
militia and overhauling the Spanish legal system. He 
also used his position to end the slave trade and press 
censorship. 

Although many people in Argentina did want inde¬ 
pendence—it was formally proclaimed in 1816—it was 
the nature of this new country that was to cause recur¬ 
ring problems throughout Rivadavia’s political career. 
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Some political figures saw it as a loose confederation of 
states, with Buenos Aires as the capital, but with each 
state having the right to raise its own taxes and maintain 
its own militia. Others such as Rivadavia envisioned a 
unified country centered on Buenos Aires, with a cen¬ 
tral government that would erode the power of regional 
juntas and caudillos. 

Rivadavia had first risen to prominence opposing 
the British, but as secretary of the triumvirate he was 
eager to agree to allow British goods to be imported 
to Buenos Aires. He felt this would encourage Brit¬ 
ish acceptance of Argentine independence and bring 
greater wealth to Buenos Aires. In 1812 the triumvi¬ 
rate was overthrown, and Rivadavia went into exile in 
Europe, where he entertained the idea of some unitar- 
ists to establish a constitutional monarchy based in Bue¬ 
nos Aires. He also met many intellectuals and became 
greatly influenced by Jeremy Bentham. 

Unable to find a member of the Spanish royal fami¬ 
ly eager to rule as a constitutional monarch, Rivadavia 
returned to Buenos Aires and became a member of the 
government of Martin Rodriguez in 1821. Just before 
this several caudillos had been successful in wrest¬ 
ing much power from Buenos Aires, but they soon 
became involved in territorial disputes. This allowed 
the Buenos Aires government to exert its power. It 
was not strong enough, militarily, to bring renegade 
provinces into line, but it did control the River Plate 
and the Parana River and thus could institute an eco¬ 
nomic blockade should the need arise. This took place, 
and Rivadavia, who dominated the political scene 
throughout the 1820s, in 1826 was elected president 
of the United Provinces, the official title of what was 
to become Argentina. 

The reforms introduced by Rivadavia drew much 
from his experiences during his six years spent in 
Europe. He extended the franchise to all males from 
the age of 20 and reorganized the court system to guar¬ 
antee individual and property rights, as well as free¬ 
dom of the press. On the cultural scene, in 1821 he 
founded the University of Buenos Aires, provided gen¬ 
erous funding for the national library, and established 
several museums. He also abolished religious courts, 
clerical immunity from taxation, and the compulsory 
tithe, massively weakening the power of the church and 
thus earning himself the enmity of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. 

The 1820s also coincided with an “opening up” 
of the hinterland around Buenos Aires. Rivadavia had 
sought to encourage migration to Argentina from Europe, 
but this was not successful, and a few wealthy families 


from Buenos Aires were able to establish considerable 
ranches destroying Rivadavia’s plan for the formation of 
thousands of family farms. With the central government 
unable to keep up with the expansion of landholding, 
Rivadavia introduced the Roman system of emphyteusis, 
by which land taken over by farmers would be held by 
the government, with the farmers paying annual taxes 
for its exclusive use. With rent put at 8 percent for pas- 
tureland and 4 percent for cropland, the hope of the 
Rivadavia government was that this would move the tax 
base from Buenos Aires to the countryside. 

This scheme was incredibly successful at changing 
the control of the land, but, as it did not place a cap 
on the land that could be alienated, and as people could 
take over land without paying any money, and only a 
small rent, speculators started registering massive claims. 
This focused land in the hands of a small number of the 
elite. Some 122 people and partnerships took control 
of 5.5 million acres, with 10 of them having more than 
130,000 acres each. With a weak administration unable 
effectively to monitor the land, few paid much in the way 
of taxes, which was never to exceed 3 percent of total 
government revenue. 

In Buenos Aires, the economic life of the city was also 
dominated by a small number of merchant groupings. 
Many Britons took control of the import-export busi¬ 
nesses as Rivadavia, eager for British investment, opened 
up the economy to foreign capital. This was to lead to 
Rivadavia’s most controversial move: He negotiated 
a massive loan from Britain’s Barings Bank. Although 
this was used to establish the Banco Nacional (national 
bank) in Buenos Aires, speculators made fortunes from 
the heavy discounting of the loan. In return for going 
into debt to the tune of 1 million pounds, Baring Broth¬ 
ers furnished less than half of it in cash, the rest going to 
middlemen and speculators who underwrote the loan. It 
was a massive political scandal in Argentina, and pay¬ 
ments continued until 1904. 

However, Rivadavia’s concerns were not only finan¬ 
cial. In 1822 Brazil had declared its independence and 
was eager to exert its control over the eastern bank of 
the River Plate. This area was largely controlled by 
Argentine ranchers, and the two countries headed to 
war, with Brazil blockading Buenos Aires and forcing 
the government to default on the Barings loan. At this 
juncture, several provinces decided to form an alliance 
to oppose Rivadavia’s newly enacted centralist constitu¬ 
tion. In 1827, after being president for only 17 months, 
Rivadavia was forced to resign and left for exile in 
Europe. The constitution was nullified by his succes¬ 
sor, but the war with Brazil did lead to a compromise: 
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the formation of the Eastern Republic of Uruguay as an 
independent country. 

In 1834 Rivadavia returned to Buenos Aires to face 
charges brought against him and was sentenced to be 
exiled. He went to Brazil and then to Spain, where he 
died on September 2, 1845, in the port of Cadiz. In 1857 
his body was brought back to Buenos Aires. In 1880 
his birthday, May 20, was declared a national holiday, 
although it is no longer observed. 

Rivadavia has long been honored by the Argentine 
government as one of the founders of the country, and in 
1864 he was the first person to be featured on an Argen¬ 
tine postage stamp, and stamps commemorating him 
were produced regularly until 1951. 

Further reading: Burgin, Miron. The Economic Aspects of 
Argentine Federalism 1820-1852. Cambridge, MA: Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1946; Cochrane, W. J. The Rivada¬ 
via Stamps of the Argentine Republic. London: Plumridge, 
1923; Piccirilli, Ricardo. Rivadavia. Buenos Aires: Ediciones 
Piccirilli, 1952; Rock, David. Argentina 1516-1987: From 
Spanish Colonization to Alfonsin. Berkeley, CA: University 
of California Press, 1987. 
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Romanov dynasty 

Probably the most famous Romanovs besides Peter and 
Catherine the Great were Nicholas II, his wife Alex¬ 
andra, and their five children, whom the Bolsheviks 
murdered in 1917. The legend of the survival of Anas¬ 
tasia, the youngest daughter of Nicholas and Alexan¬ 
dra, lingered into the 21st century, strengthened by the 
fact that her remains and those of her brother Alexei 
were still missing from the mass grave that covered her 
sisters, parents, servants, and pet spaniel, Jimmy. 

The Romanov dynasty began in turmoil, which 
matched its end. Evil days followed each other in drea¬ 
ry succession in the Grand Duchy of Moscow after the 
death of Ivan the Terrible in 1584. Many arguments 
raged over the succession and ushered in a Time of 
Troubles and ultimately the accession of the Romanovs, 
who would rule Russia from 1613 to 1917. 

The House of Romanov ruled Muscovy and the 
Russian Empire for five generations from 1613 to 
1762, then combined with the House of Oldenburg, 
known as Holstein-Gottorp-Romanov, to rule Russia 
from 1762 to 1917. The Romanovs descended from 
two dozen Russian noble (boyar) families, with Andrei 


Kobyla, attested as a boyar in the service of Semyon I 
of Moscow, as a common ancestor. A giant increase in 
the family fortunes occurred when a Romanov daugh¬ 
ter, Anastasia Zakharyina, married Ivan IV of Mus¬ 
covy in February 1547. When her husband became 
czar, she became the very first czarina. Her untimely 
and mysterious death prompted her husband to start 
a reign of terror against the boyars, whom he suspect¬ 
ed of poisoning her. He became known as Ivan the 
Terrible. 

The fortunes of the Romanov family rose and fell 
during the years of the Godunov dynasty, a branch of 
the Romanov line, until finally the Godunov dynasty 
collapsed in 1606 and the Russian Assembly of the 
Land offered 17-year-old Mikhail Romanov the crown 
of Russia. After receiving the offer, Mikhail burst into 
tears of fear and despair, but his mother finally per¬ 
suaded him to accept the throne and blessed him with 
the holy image of Our Lady of Saint Fyodor. Never 
feeling secure on his throne, Mikhail asked the advice 
of the Assembly of the Land on important issues. This 
strategy proved successful, and the Russian population 
accepted the early Romanovs as relatives of Ivan the 
Terrible. 

At first, the Romanovs did little to strengthen the 
Russian state. In the 1650s a reforming patriarch of the 
Orthodox Church nearly started a revolution when he 
ordered that the ritual and liturgy be revised to bring 
them closer to the original Greek text of the Bible. This 
order exasperated hundreds of uneducated people who 
believed the Slavonic texts were sacred. For many years 
after that, Old Believers (Russian Orthodox) resisted the 
government religious policy despite executions and exile. 

Besides Old Believers, the Cossacks also revolted 
against the czar. Cossack comes from a Turkish word 
meaning “free men” and is used to designate a group 
of people who lived in wheat-growing communities 
around the Danube River. The Don Cossacks were the 
largest group and led colonizing expeditions to Siberia. 
As the czars extended their rule over Russia in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, they tried to integrate the Cossacks 
into Russia. Cossack men became eligible for military 
service, and the czars used them in wars against the Tar¬ 
tars in Crimea and the Caucasus. 

The Cossacks jealously guarded their freedom and 
often rebelled against the czars. Revolts occurred in 1648 
and 1662, but the 1670 to 1671 revolt gained the most 
notoriety. A Don Cossack named Stenka Razin, who 
became a hero of the common people, led this revolt. 
Eventually he was executed, but the Cossack rebellions 
helped Russia by leading the expansion into Siberia. 
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Throughout most of the 17th century, Russia often 
could not defend its frontiers against invading Swedes, 
Poles, and Turks. It did not have access to either the 
Baltic or Black Seas, although English merchants had 
contacted Moscow in the 1550s through the White 
Sea, and German merchants were active in Moscow. 
Russia absorbed some Western technology, especially 
military technology, but cultural changes in the rest of 
Europe left it relatively untouched. The Renaissance, 
reformation, and scientific revolution brought ferment 
to the West but scarcely touched the peoples east of 
Poland. 

PETER THE GREAT 

In 1689 Peter the Great, one of the most remarkable 
Romanov rulers, assumed the throne at the age of 17. 
For the next 36 years, until 1725, he transformed Rus¬ 
sia from a feudal country into a power in Europe. He 
strengthened the Russian throne, expanded Russia’s 
borders, and Westernized Russia. He reformed the 
military, political, and social institutions of his country, 
borrowing ideas and techniques from France, England, 
the Dutch Republic, Brandenburg, and Sweden. His 
methods were often more casual, informal, brutal, and 
ruthless than those of his Western counterparts, but 
they worked in Russia. During his reign Russia became 
an empire, with Peter as its first emperor. The Rus¬ 
sian Church became strictly subordinated to the state 
under a civilian official. Peter compelled the ancient 
hereditary nobility to serve the state, creating a “service 
nobility,” and he tightened the bondage of the serfs so 
that more than a century would pass before they would 
gain their freedom. 

In 1707 Peter moved his government to a new city 
that he had built on conquered territory at the eastern 
end of the Gulf of Finland. He named his new city in 
honor of his patron saint, Saint Peter, and Saint Peters¬ 
burg symbolized his work in Russia. Unlike Moscow, 
it did not have roots in Russia’s past, since it had been 
built by forced labor on Neva River marshlands. 

Peter the Great’s influence proved paradoxical for 
Russia. On one hand he linked Russia with Europe 
and the rest of the world, and from his time forward 
Russia was crucial in the European balance of power. 
On the other hand Peter’s Westernizing policy stimu¬ 
lated a strong nationalistic and orthodox reaction in 
people, leaving the Russian psyche teetering between 
deep suspicions of everything foreign and ardent admi¬ 
ration of Western technology and power. Peter’s meth¬ 
ods are as important as his accomplishments because 
they created a tradition of dynamic autocracy. His 


reign exemplified what a ruthless and determined czar 
could accomplish. 

CATHERINE THE GREAT 

Catherine the Great ruled Russia from 1762 to 1796 
and came to the throne with specific goals in mind. She 
sought to minimize Russian connections to Europe, but 
she also wanted to continue Westernizing Russia in the 
manner of Peter the Great. She wanted to bring the 
Enlightenment to Russia and read authors like Vol¬ 
taire, Diderot, and Montesquieu, incorporating their 
theories into her ruling methods. She encouraged the 
publication of numerous books and periodicals and 
embraced the arts. 

During her reign Catherine the Great worked to 
increase education in Russia by creating elementary and 
secondary schools and universities. In 1763 she estab¬ 
lished a medical commission to improve medical condi¬ 
tions in Russia and led the way by being the first person 
in Russia to be vaccinated. She helped Russian expan¬ 
sion through two Russo-Turkish wars, one from 1768 
to 1774, and the other from 1787 to 1792. She added 
Ukraine to Russia after a 1781 to 1786 war and gained 
portions of Poland through partition. She also gained 
the Crimea and most of the northern shore of the Black 
Sea for Russia. Catherine improved the lives of the 
nobility while decreasing the status and rights of the 
peasants and serfs. 

The centuries after Catherine the Great saw several 
Romanov czars named Nicholas and Alexander rul¬ 
ing Russia. During the reign of Alexander I, Napoleon 
invaded Russia in 1812. The Russian winter and supply 
line problems forced Napoleon’s armies to depart along 
the same route they had used to enter Russia. 

Nicholas I came to the throne in November 1825, 
with an agenda of Russian Orthodoxy, autocracy, and 
nationalism. He and others working with him published 
a Complete Collection of Laws of the Russian Empire, 
meant to make rulings more uniform throughout Rus¬ 
sia. One of the departments he created he put in charge 
of monitoring subversive groups. This was a precursor 
to the modern FSB (Federal Security Service). During 
the reigns of Nicholas I and Alexander II some of the 
most important Russian writers, artists, and composers 
enhanced the arts. Fyodor Dostoyevsky wrote Crime 
and Punishment and other works. Alexander Push¬ 
kin produced his great novels; Tolstoi wrote War and 
Peace and Anna Karenina. The composer Tchaikovsky 
wrote his scores for ballets and the 1812 Overture. The 
Crimean War, a military conflict between Russia and 
a coalition of Great Britain, France, the Kingdom of 
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Sardinia, and the Ottoman Empire, fought from 1853 
to 1856 at the end of the reign of Nicholas I, made it 
obvious that Russia needed reform. 

ALEXANDER II 

The next czar, Alexander II, the son of Nicholas I, helped 
Russia reform. Alexander ruled from 1855 to 1881 and 
became known as the czar liberator because he freed the 
serfs. Alexander II realized that forcing labor from the 
serfs was not an economical way for Russia to operate, 
and many nobles were also beginning to think that serf¬ 
dom should be ended. Just before the American Civil 
War began, Alexander II freed the serfs with the Emanci¬ 
pation Act of February 18, 1861. The Emancipation Act 
freed 52 million serfs, or about 45 percent of Russia’s 
population, but it did not solve Russia’s problem of peas¬ 
ant unrest. Only serfs who had been farmers were given 
land, excluding house serfs. Serfs had to continue work¬ 
ing for estate owners for two years after being freed and 
had to pay over a 49-year period for the land that they 
had been given. 

Alexander II also instituted other reforms. He 
changed the military and shortened the required time 
of service for peasants from 25 to six years. He created 
the legal profession, opening trials and instituting equal 
treatment under the law. Beginning in 1864 he instructed 
the Ministry of Education to create a national system 
of primary schools. As people, especially university stu¬ 
dents, became better educated they became more critical 
of the government. University students and the populace 
at large began to demand changes. On March 13, 1881, 
an agitator threw a hand-made bomb at Alexander’s car¬ 
riage. He got out of the carriage to see what had hap¬ 
pened, and a second bomb exploded. The czar and his 
assassin, Ignacy Hryniewiecki, were killed. 

Alexander III succeeded his father, and, fearful 
of his father’s murderers, he tightened the autocratic 
rule in Russia, reversing many of the reforms that the 
more liberal Alexander II had pushed through. He 
renewed the policy of Russian Orthodoxy, autocracy, 
and nationalism. Marxism began to grow during his 
reign, with Bolshevik and Menshevik groups forming, 
and leaders like Lenin, Plekhanov, and Pavel Martov 
emerging as revolutionaries. 

Alexander’s son Nicholas II began ruling Russia in 
1894, after Alexander unexpectedly died of kidney dis¬ 
ease at age 49. Industrialism had finally reached Russia, 
and a working middle class was emerging. Nicholas II 
did not want to allow workers to unite and form unions, 
as they were doing all over the world. After the czar cre¬ 
ated state-approved unions, he refused to meet a striking 
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group from one of these and ordered his soldiers to fire 
upon it. The resulting massacre of hundreds of people, 
which came to be known as Bloody Sunday, set off a 
revolt in 1905 that motivated Nicholas II to endorse the 
October Manifest, which gave people civil liberties and 
created the Duma. 

Russia went to war in 1914 to defend the Serbs 
when Austria declared war on Serbia, but the Russian 
armies had inadequate weapons and suffered from poor 
leadership. Nicholas II himself went to the lines to lead 
his armies, but the problems increased and many sol¬ 
diers deserted. 

These soldiers were instrumental in the February 
Revolution in 1917, which ended the Romanov dynas¬ 
ty. Nicholas II and his family were put under house 
arrest and taken to Yekaterinburg. Bolsheviks killed 
the last Romanov czar, Nicholas II, and his family 
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in the cellar of Ipatiev House in Yekaterinburg, Rus¬ 
sia, on July 17, 1918. In a historical irony, the Ipatiev 
House had the same name as the Ipatiev Monastery 
in Kostroma where the Russian Assembly of the Land 
had offered Mikhail Romanov the Russian crown in 
1613. 

In June 1991 the bodies of Nicholas II, his wife 
Alexandra, and three of their five children were 
exhumed from their 70-year-old graves, and the 
exhumers discovered that two of the family were 
missing. The other two graves were found in 2007. 
After the bodies were exhumed, they languished for 
years in laboratories while Russians fought over 
whether they should be buried in Yekaterinburg or 
Saint Petersburg. Finally, a Russian commission chose 
Saint Petersburg, and the last Romanovs were buried 
with their ancestors. 

The Romanov family still exists in the 21st century, 
with Grand Duchess Maria Vladimirovna of Russia hav¬ 
ing the strongest claim to the Russian throne. Despite 
the collapse of the Soviet Union and zealous campaigns 
by her supporters to recognize her as the constitutional 
monarch, it is not likely that she will gain the throne 
because there is little popular support for the resurrec¬ 
tion of a Russian monarchy 

See also Crimean War; Russo-Ottoman Wars; Russo- 
Turkish War and Near Eastern Crisis. 
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ger Publishers, 2002; Meier, Andrew. Black Earth: A Journey 
Through Russia After the Fall. New York: Norton, 2005; 
Van der Kiste, John. The Romanovs, 1818-1959: Alexander 
II of Russia and His Family. Stroud, Gloucestershire, UK: 
Sutton Publishing, 1998. 
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Rosas, Juan Manuel Ortiz de 

(1793-1877) Argentinian dictator 

Juan Manuel Ortiz de Rosas dominated the Argentine 
political scene from 1829 until 1852 as governor of Bue¬ 
nos Aires and then supreme chief of the confederation. 
Although professing federalism, Rosas was a centrist 
and a dictator, and his model of rule was to be followed 
by many of the Latin American dictators of the 20th 
century. 


Born in Buenos Aires, Rosas’s paternal grandfather, 
a career soldier, had emigrated from Burgos, Spain, in 
1742. His mother’s family was extremely wealthy, and 
Rosas’s parents controlled one of the largest cattle ranch¬ 
es in Argentina. Rosas only spent a year in school— 
apparently his teacher told him that he would spend his 
life in farm management and need not be troubled by 
books. As a teenager, Rosas was an ammunition boy 
during the British invasion of 1806, and when his father 
died, instead of taking over the family property (he was 
the eldest son), he gave it to his mother to divide among 
the rest of the family. Rosas was determined to make 
his own fortune, which he did in a meat-salting plant in 
Quilmes, now a suburb of Buenos Aires. 

In 1820 his business partner Colonel Maunel Dor- 
rego, governor of Buenos Aires, put Rosas in charge 
of the provincial militia. By this time he had a loyal 
band of supporters gathering around him, and soon 
after the resignation of Bernardino Rivadavia, Dor- 
rego became president. He was overthrown in 1828, 
and Rosas worked to bring down the new governor of 
Buenos Aires, Juan Lavalle. 

At this time, Rosas was head of the Federalist Party, 
which sought to build up the power of the provinces 
against that of Buenos Aires. He managed to get the for¬ 
mer legislature to reconvene, and on December 5, 1829, 
Rosas was elected governor, deposing Lavalle. In 1832 
Rosas stepped down when his three-year term ended, but 
returned in 1835 with the promise that he would have 
dictatorial powers. At that time Argentina was in a peril¬ 
ous state, with strong regional warlords, or caudillos, 
seeking to wrest power from the government in Bue¬ 
nos Aires. Although he still professed federalist beliefs, 
Rosas gradually centralized power in Buenos Aires. 

During the 17 years that Rosas was dictator of 
Argentina, he used police and spies to destroy his 
political opponents. His mazorca, the political police, 
arrested and tortured with impunity. His wife, Encar- 
nacion, also used the mazorca against her enemies, 
and a century later journalist Fleur Cowles, in her dual 
biography, Bloody Precedent , was to draw startling 
parallels between the ruthlessness of Juan and Encar- 
nacion Rosas and that of Juan and Evita Peron. Much 
is made of Rosas ordering his portrait to be displayed 
in public places and in churches. 

Putting aside his treatment of political opponents, 
Rosas managed initially to achieve economic stability 
and massively increase the prosperity of Buenos Aires. 
The period coincided with an increase in the cattle 
industry, with tanning and salting works, and also a 
rise in migration from Europe to Argentina. Although 
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many French migrated to the city, their government 
was unable to gain for them the privileges afforded 
to the British, and they became liable for national ser¬ 
vice and high local taxes. This resulted in many French 
businesses moving their headquarters to Montevideo 
in neighboring Uruguay, and in 1838, a French fleet 
blockaded Buenos Aires. 

As trade in Buenos Aires dried up, Rosas respond¬ 
ed by tripling the amount of paper money in circula¬ 
tion; massive inflation resulted. It also led to regional 
caudillos to try to achieve regional autonomy. The 
British eventually persuaded the French to stop the 
blockade, and Rosas paid a token indemnity. Rosas was 
also forced to end the blockade he had been imposing 
on Paraguay, allowing that nation to start trading with 
Britain and other countries. In 1841 Rosas was able to 
destroy and then kill his main political opponent (and 
predecessor), Lavalle, who had been leading a small 
rebellion in the north. 

In 1845 Rosas started his own blockade of the River 
Parana in order to bring some of the provinces into line. 
The British and French sent in their navies to reopen 
trade but soon had to balance the small amount of com¬ 
merce with these provinces, with far greater money to 
be made from Buenos Aires. After two years the block¬ 
ade was abandoned, leaving Rosas triumphant. How¬ 
ever, he had made many enemies. Paraguay was much 
angered by the seemingly cavalier fashion in which 
Rosas had been able to close the river, and it started to 
industrialize and then build its own arms industry. Bra¬ 
zil had been unable to send goods by ship to the Mato 
Grosso region of the country, and Uruguay became the 
place for many exiles from Buenos Aires. 

When the blockade of the Parana River started again 
in 1848, the governor of Entre Rios, Justo Jose de Urqui- 
za, who was actually placed in charge of a large part of the 
army by Rosas, launched a rebellion against Rosas. In 
May 1851 Urquiza opposed the reelection of Rosas as 
governor of Buenos Aires, forcing him to adopt the title 
supreme chief of the confederation. Urquiza then led 
his forces against those of Rosas and defeated them at 
the battle of Caseros on February 3, 1852. As Urquiza 
was about to enter Buenos Aires, Rosas fled onto a Brit¬ 
ish naval vessel, leaving hundreds of his supporters to be 
massacred by Urquiza’s men. 

Rosas settled in England and took up farming near 
Southampton, Hampshire. He died on March 14, 1877, 
and was buried in Southampton. Despite his long domi¬ 
nance of Argentine politics, or possibly because of it, it 
was not until 1935 that he was featured on an Argentine 
postage stamp in a series that included all the famous 


figures of 19th-century Argentina; the series also includ¬ 
ed Urquiza. A grandson, who shared the same name as 
the dictator, became governor of Buenos Aires province 
in 1910. In 1990 the family moved the body of Rosas 
from England back to Buenos Aires, and it was interred 
in the family mausoleum at Recoleta. 

Further reading: Cowles, Fleur. Bloody Precedent: The Peron 
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Roy, Ram Mohan 

(1774-1833) Indian reformer and scholar 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy exemplified the new English- 
educated class of Indians who emerged in the late 18th 
century. He came from a distinguished Brahman family 
in Bengal—the headquarters of the British East India 
Company. Feeling somewhat alienated from his ortho¬ 
dox family, he eventually became an employee of the 
British East India Company. 

After a few years, Roy left the company to pursue 
humanism and religious reform. Influenced by con¬ 
temporary European liberalism, he challenged tradi¬ 
tional Hindu beliefs. In 1803 he produced a tract that 
denounced religious superstition and segregation. By 
1815 he had begun translation of ancient Sanskrit texts 
such as the Sutras and various Upanishads (philosophic 
writings) into modern Hindi and Bengali. 

He was also the progenitor of many modern secular 
movements in India. He actively campaigned against sut¬ 
tee (the burning of widows). He also argued for reform 
of Hindu law, upholding the rights of women, freedom 
of the press, more just land laws, Indian participation 
in the government of India, and establishment of an 
English-style education system in India. He opposed the 
founding of Sanskrit College, which he viewed as too 
traditional. 

Roy backed his writings and views with action. In 
1815 he founded a publishing house that translated 
the New Testament into Bengali. In 1820 he pub¬ 
lished a work on the “Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to 
Peace and Happiness,” the beginning of a pantheistic 
approach that would combine Christianity and Hin- 
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duism, eventually adopting a Unitarian antitraditional 
position. In 1823 Roy founded two newspapers. In 
1827 he founded the Anglo-Hindu School and a col¬ 
lege in 1826. However, the act for which he is best 
remembered is establishing the Brahmo Samaj in 
Calcutta in 1829. This society rejected idol worship 
and the multiple deities of traditional Hinduism. The 
emphasis was on a more nationalist monotheist inter¬ 
pretation of Hinduism. 

Roy was famous for his learning and general eru¬ 
dition. He spoke several languages and was a scholar 
in both Sanskrit and Arabic. He was much admired 
by Western intellectuals for his breadth of knowledge 
and intellectual curiosity. He became one of the first 
Hindus to visit Europe in an official capacity. He came 
to England in 1831 as the ambassador of the Mughal 
emperor. In 1832 he visited Paris and then returned to 
England, where he died the following year. 

His most enduring legacy, apart from the educa¬ 
tional institutions he founded and his writings, were 
satellites of the Brahmo Samaj, which spread through¬ 
out India and then via Indian communities throughout 
the world. A believer in the Western method of living 
for India as the path for the future, Roy is considered 
by many Indian scholars as the founder of modern 
India. 

See also Aligarh College and movement; Mughal 
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Russian conquest of Central Asia 

During the 19th century as European colonization con¬ 
tinued to expand, czarist Russia launched a concentrated 
campaign to extend its own empire by annexing lands 
in central western Asia. In Central Asia, the Russians 
were particularly interested in the Uzbek oasis states of 
Kokand, Bukhara, and Khiva, all part of present-day 
Uzbekistan. 


Although Bukhara and Khiva suffered devastating 
losses to their independence and cultures during the 
Russian conquest, Kokand ultimately paid the heavi¬ 
est price when the Russians attempted to eradicate its 
existence. 

While Russia was most interested in expanding 
its empire in order to compete with Western powers, 
the czar viewed Central Asia as a land of untapped 
resources with undeveloped potential as a major trad¬ 
ing center. The invasion of the Muslim states of Cen¬ 
tral Asia also allowed the czar to add millions of new 
subjects to his already large citizenry. Until the mid- 
19th century, Central Asia had succeeded in repelling 
Russian advances. 

However, as Russia’s military grew stronger and more 
sophisticated, Central Asia was powerless to defend 
itself from encroachment. For some 50 years after the 
annexation, the invaders unsuccessfully attempted to 
Russify the Muslims of Central Asia. Despite this fail¬ 
ure, the Russians succeeded in transforming Central 
Asian culture in a number of ways that included new 
economic and education systems and major overhauls 
of the communication and transportation sectors. 

Czar Peter I launched an unsuccessful campaign to 
annex Bukhara and Khiva in the early 18th century in 
an effort to establish a trading route between Russia and 
India. When he sent armed troops to Khiva in 1717, the 
Khivans annihilated the entire expedition. Succeeding 
czars determined that they were more likely to make 
inroads in Central Asia by practicing diplomacy and 
promoting trade relations. However, little progress was 
made. As a result, another unsuccessful military attack 
on Khiva was launched in 1839-40. 

At the same time that Khiva was attempting to stave 
off Russian attack, Bukhara established a relatively ami¬ 
able relationship with the monarch. In 1847 the Rus¬ 
sians erected a fort at the mouth of the Sir Darya, pav¬ 
ing the way for eventual annexation of the surrounding 
area. The Russians spent the years between 1853 and 
1864 plotting their strategy for annexing Central Asia, 
where the raw cotton that Russian textile factories so 
badly needed was readily available. The need for Asian 
cotton grew even more urgent when the American sup¬ 
ply of cotton was halted by the outbreak of the Ameri¬ 
can Civil War in 1861. 

By the time the Russians became a real presence in 
Central Asia, Bukhara and Khiva already had well-estab¬ 
lished cultures that dated back to the eighth century, and 
both were actively involved in trade. Both Muslim states 
were home to diverse ethnic groups and were relative¬ 
ly politically and socially stable. Neither Bukhara nor 
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Khiva had been exposed to Western thought and cul¬ 
ture; therefore, neither khanate had developed the sense 
of nationalism that might have been used to unite the 
people against Russian invasion. After the annexation, 
the Russians allowed both Bukhara and Khiva a good 
deal of political autonomy. As a result, less moderniz¬ 
ing and Russification occurred in these khanates than 
in other areas of Central Asia. 

Bukhara was wealthier and more industrialized 
than Khiva, with a population that was predominately 
Muslim. The khanate was ruled by the emir, a heredi¬ 
tary monarch, although day-to-day affairs came under 
the province of a chief minister, a treasurer, and a tax 
collector. Each province of Bukhara was ruled by its 
own emir. Outside of Bukhara, the emir was viewed as 
the most powerful ruler in the area, and he was notori¬ 
ous for furthering his own interests at the expense of 
others. 

When Czar Alexander II ordered his forces to 
attack Bukhara in 1868, the khanate was in the midst 
of of internal strife. Tribal conflicts had accelerated, 
and the peasant class was ready to revolt in response 
to the levying of excessive taxes. The Muslim clergy, 
who strongly resented the Russian presence in Bukhara 
called for a jihad (holy war). Although Emir Muzaf- 
far al-Din repeatedly attempted to negotiate terms with 
the Russians that were favorable to Bukhara, he was 
unsuccessful. The emir ultimately negotiated a treaty 
that essentially established Bukhara as a Russian pro¬ 
tectorate while allowing him to continue ruling the 
khanate. The merchant class reaped the greatest benefits 
from the Russian presence in Bukhara because trade 
with the outside world opened up new avenues for 
amassing wealth. As this new cultural elite rose to 
power, the gulf between the peasants and the rest of the 
population expanded. Today, as one of the main cities 
of Uzbekistan, Bukhara is a major trading center and a 
popular tourist destination. 

The population of Khiva was more ethnically 
diverse than Bukhara, with the Uzbeks making up 65 
percent and the Turkomans 27 percent. Other minori¬ 
ties included the seminomadic Karakalpaks and the 
Kazakhs. The Khan of Khiva possessed powers similar 
to those of the emir of Bukhara, but in Khiva the govern¬ 
ment was highly centralized. Early in 1839 Czar Nicho¬ 
las I announced his decision to attack Khiva, although 
his forces were disguised as a scientific expedition to the 
Aral Sea. By the end of the year, the expedition could no 
longer be disguised, and the attack took place. 

It was not until 1869, however, that the Russians 
managed to surround Khiva on three sides and begin 


the invasion. Russian forces encountered almost no 
resistance as they invaded Khiva on May 29, 1873. 
Three months later, the Khan signed a peace treaty. 
Because Khiva, unlike Bukhara, had been conquered 
by invasion, the Kahn’s power to rule was much more 
restricted that that of the emir of Bukhara. The rich his¬ 
tory of Khiva and the preservation of much of the origi¬ 
nal khanate have made the modern-day city a magnet 
for tourists from around the world. 

The invasion of Kokand was accomplished in 
1866, and the government acted as a Russian ally 
against neighboring Bukhara. At this point, Kokand 
was allowed to run its own affairs in much the same 
way that Bukhara was operating. However, in 1875, 
civil unrest within Kokand surfaced in response to 
increased taxes, political repression, and a rising sense 
of nationalism. When tensions exploded into outright 
revolt in Ozgan in July 1875, all avenues of authority 
disintegrated. Khudayar Khan escaped to neighbor¬ 
ing Tashkent and demanded Russian protection. His 
son, Nasrid-din Bek, ascended to the seat of power 
and quickly established relations with Russia. Never¬ 
theless, on August 29, the Russians military arrived, 
putting an end to the possibility of Kokand’s indepen¬ 
dence. On February 19, 1876, the Russians abolished 
the khanate of Kokand, replacing it with the region 
of Ferghana, which was placed under the authority 
of a military governor. Before the Russians arrived in 
Kokand, the khanate had been a significant trade and 
administrative center for the Ferghana Valley region. 
After the annexation, Ferghana was established as the 
center of Russian Turkestan and became the major 
cotton-producing area of the Russian Empire. In 
the 21st century, Kokand has regained its status as 
a trading center, specializing in the manufacture of 
fertilizers, chemicals, machinery, and cotton and food 
products. 

See also Romanov dynasty; Russo-Ottoman Wars; 
Russo-Turkish War and Near Eastern Crisis. 
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Russo-Ottoman Wars 

During the 18th and 19th centuries, the Ottomans and 
Russians fought a series of wars over territory around 
the Black Sea and the Balkans. As the Ottoman Empire 
slowly declined, the Russians extended their control 
over former Ottoman territories around the Black Sea. 
Russia sought access to warm water ports and entry 
into the Mediterranean through the Ottoman controlled 
Dardanelles. Russian imperial ambitions in the Balkans 
also brought them into conflict with the Ottomans and 
Austria. 

In 1696, while much of the Ottoman army was 
fighting against the Holy League led by Austria in 
the Balkans, Russia under Peter the Great took the 
port of Azov on the Azov Sea. Russia and the Otto¬ 
mans signed a separate treaty in 1700 that reaffirmed 
the terms of the earlier Treaty of Karlowitz of 1699, 
whereby the Ottomans lost territory in the Balkans 
and Poland moved into the Ukraine. Russia and Aus¬ 
tria joined together to attack the Ottomans in the 
mid-18th century, but under the Treaty of Belgrade 
in 1739 the Ottomans regained Belgrade, which they 
had lost in 1718. However, the Russians slowly real¬ 
ized their ambitions for access to Azov and then the 
Black Sea. Under the Treaty of Belgrade, Russia gained 
some land along the Azov, but they were forbidden to 
fortify the area. 

Following their defeat in the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1768-1774, the Ottomans under Sultan Mustafa III 
signed the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainarji (in present-day 
Bulgaria), with Russia led by Catherine II. Under this 
treaty the Russians gained ports along the Crimean 
and territory in the Caucasus. The Ottomans were also 
forced to grant independence to the Crimean Khanate 
that Russia formally annexed in 1783. Russia also 
gained the right to serve as the so-called protector of 
Orthodox Christians in the Ottoman empire, thereby 
increasing its involvement in the domestic affairs of 
the Ottoman state. 

See also Crimean War. 
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Russo-Turkish War and Near 
Eastern Crisis 

The Balkans had been effectively under the rule of the 
Ottoman Turks since 1389, when the medieval Serbian 
kingdom was crushed at the Battle of Kosovo. However, 
beginning in the 17th century with the Turkish defeat 
at Vienna in 1683, the Turks were in almost a constant 
retreat. Wars with Russia that had ended in 1774 with 
the Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainardji and in 1792 at Jassy had 
established Russia as a diplomatic presence in the Balkans 
and determined to make its presence felt. Moreover, 
German Chancellor Otto von Bismarck had inaugu¬ 
rated the League of Three Emperors with Russia and 
Austria in 1872-73, as a way of making palatable the 
sudden rise to prominence in Central Europe of a united 
Germany after the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 
The League of Three Emperors was a de facto diplomatic 
understanding, or demarche, that the future of the Bal¬ 
kans could be settled by Austria and Russia. Bismarck felt 
that Germany had no real interests in the Balkans, which, 
in his famous phrase, were “not worth the bones of a 
Pomeranian [part of Germany] grenadier. ” 

It turned out that the League of Three Emperors 
could not have come at a better time for Czar Alex¬ 
ander II of Russia. Freed from a concern over Austria 
and Germany as a source of danger, Alexander was able 
to modernize both his army and navy. Coincidentally, 
Alexander’s modernization of the Russian juggernaut 
came at the perfect time. In its years of decline since 
1683, Turkish rule had veered from incompetent to 
brutal and back again, with a few efforts at enlightened 
reform that never lasted. 

In June 1875 the Slavic Christians in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina revolted against Turkey, and the Ottoman 
Turks retaliated in force. In spite of these reprisals, 
the rebellion against Ottoman Sultan Abdul Hamid 
ii spread in April 1876 to Bulgaria. Soon the entire 
Balkans had risen up against Abdul Hamid II, whom 
many of Ottoman subjects called Abdul the Damned. 
In 1876 Prince Milosh Obrenovich, although a vassal 
of Turkey, also declared war on the Ottomans. Like 
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Alexander II of Russia, he had recently modernized his 
armed forces. With the Serbs, the Montenegrians rose 
up against the Turks, turning the original Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina revolt into an all out Balkan rebellion against 
Abdul Hamid II. 

At the same time, the doctrine of Pan-Slavism ani¬ 
mated the Russian people to come to the aid of the 
South Slavs in the Balkans. Pan-Slavism had its origin 
in the outburst of nationalism against Napoleon I of 
France and held that mystical, ancient bonds united 
all Slavs. 

Because Russia was the most powerful Slavic state, 
it meant that it had an obligation to help the “little 
Slavic brothers” in the Balkans. Since this philosophy 
also provided a rationale for Russian expansion into 
the Balkans, it received the encouragement of the czar- 
ist government. Fyodor Dostoyevsky, author of Crime 
and Punishment , was also a great propagandist for Pan- 
Slavism. On April 12, 1877, Alexander II declared war 
on the Ottoman Empire. 

In one of the great defensive battles of the 19th 
century, the Turkish general Osman Pasha managed to 
hold the Russians and their new Romanian allies for five 
months at Plevna (Pleven), but eventually the superior 
Russian force compelled him to surrender. As a mark of 
his heroism, he was treated with great courtesy by the 
Russian commanders. 

Once the siege of Plevna was won, the Russians 
and their allies kept up the impetus of their drive to 
the south. It appeared that they were determined to go 
all the way to Constantinople, the capital of the Otto¬ 
man Empire, and end the Ottoman power once and 
for all. However, although the British public had been 
aroused by the Turkish atrocities in the Balkans, the 
British prime minister did not want to see the Russian 
Bear swimming in the Dardanelles, the gateway to the 
Mediterranean, which had been a British lake since the 
victory of Lord Horatio Nelson at Trafalgar in 1805. 
For the same reason, the British had intervened in the 
Crimean War from 1854-56 on the side of the Otto¬ 
man Empire, to keep the Russians from conquering 
the empire and gaining access to the Mediterranean. 
In February 1878 the British Mediterranean fleet was 
put on a war footing and sailed to a position off Con¬ 
stantinople, a potent reminder that the Russians had 
advanced as far as the British were going to allow them 
to. Queen victoria herself announced that “she would 
rather abdicate than allow the Russians to enter Istan¬ 
bul [Constantinople].” 


Alexander II was conscious that if a peace were not 
made with the Turks, the British, and also Austria, might 
intervene on the side of his enemy. Therefore, in March 
1878, Turkey and Russia concluded the Treaty of San 
Stefano. The Russians sought to take full advantage of 
the Turks in their defeated state. 

The treaty immediately aroused the envy and con¬ 
cern of Austria, which had its own plans for expansion 
into the Balkans, ultimately to the disadvantage of the 
Serbians. Bismarck began to realize that his League of 
Three Emperors was in a deep crisis as a result of the San 
Stefano treaty. Consequently, he invited the great pow¬ 
ers of Europe to the Congress of Berlin from June 
to July in 1878. Great Britain was reassured by the fact 
that the territorial integrity of the Ottomans in Europe 
was maintained, and the great harbor at Constantinople 
would not become a Russian naval base. Austria was 
allowed to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina, which it 
would later annex to its empire in 1908, causing great 
hatred among the Serbs, who also desired the territory. 

Russia lost most of its conquests won in the war, 
although the Congress of Berlin did regain for Russia 
much of the territory given up at the Peace of Paris, 
which had brought the Crimean War to an end in 1856. 
However, because much of Bulgaria had had to be relin¬ 
quished to the Ottomans, and Great Britain and Aus¬ 
tria had coerced Russian into doing so, the Pan-Slavs 
considered the Treaty of Berlin as having robbed Russia 
of what it justly gained by right of conquest in the war. 
The Treaty of Berlin, although it attempted to avert a 
European war, only tragically succeeded in sewing the 
seeds for World War I 26 years later. In June 1914, 
precisely 26 years after the opening of the Congress of 
Berlin, the Serb terrorist Gavrilo Princip would kill the 
heir to the Austrian throne, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
in the streets of Sarajevo in Bosnia. 
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Salafiyya movement (Africa) 

In its most popular form, the Salafiyya movement of 
Africa was a modern Muslim reform movement estab¬ 
lished by Jamal al-Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh 
at the turn of the 20th century. The term Salafiyya (also 
spelled Salafiyah) is derived from the Arabic root salaf, 
which means “predecessors,” and is often used to refer 
to the first three generations of Muslims (where a gener¬ 
ation is equivalent to a century). The presumption is that 
the individual Salafis who make up the Salafiyya derive 
their understanding of Islam directly from the religion’s 
primary sources, such as the Qu’ran (Koran) and Sun- 
nah (normative example of the Prophet Muhammad), 
instead of being bound to the traditions, customs, and 
ideas that were developed by later Muslims. As such, 
there have been numerous Muslim movements, both 
premodern and modern, that some historians have des¬ 
ignated as Salafi. 

One such premodern movement was established 
in Nigeria by Usuman Dan Fodio, the revolutionary 
founder of the Sokoto Caliphate. Having been inspired 
by the Wahhabi (or Wahhabiyah) movement, which 
was established by the 18th-century Arabian reform¬ 
ist Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Dan Fodio sought 
reform, unity, and a purification of Islam from its Afri¬ 
can syncretistic elements. Whether historians are actu¬ 
ally justified in designating Dan Fodio as Salafi is debat¬ 
able, especially given the latter’s connections to certain 
classical institutions, such as the legal school (madb- 
hab) system and Islamic mysticism (Sufism). 


Either way, it is the modern Salafiyya movement that 
has come to define Salafism. This movement, which arose 
during a period of Western colonialism, is characterized 
by a desire to both reform Islamic thought and end the 
intellectual, political, moral, and cultural stagnation of 
the Muslim world. It strongly opposed the blind imita¬ 
tion of archaic religious decrees and advocated a revival 
of ijtihad (unmediated interpretation). It also explicitly 
emphasized the role of reason and science and asserted 
that Islam was indeed compatible with both. Perhaps 
what most separates this modern Salafiyya movement 
from that of its predecessors is precisely its modernist 
character, as is evident in the writings of both Afghani 
and ‘Abduh. 

Afghani was probably of Persian Shi’i origin and 
had spent a considerable amount of time in Afghani¬ 
stan during his youth. (Afghani himself claimed that 
he was an Afghan). After a brief stint in Istanbul, 
Afghani made his way to Egypt, where he taught at al- 
Azhar University and established a following. It was 
there that he would meet his young Egyptian disciple, 
‘Abduh, who once described his master as “the per¬ 
fect philosopher. ” Following a period of fiery speeches 
against the British colonizers of Egypt, al-Afghani was 
expelled from Egypt in 1879. In 1884 Afghani was 
joined by ‘Abduh in Paris, where they published the 
pan-Islamic Arabic newspaper al-‘Urwa al-Wutbqa 
(The strongest link). Afghani would eventually pass 
away in Istanbul, where he had been confined during 
the last years of his life. On the other hand, ‘Abduh, 
who was arguably the most significant figure of the 
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modern Salafiyya movement, would return to Cairo to 
head al-Azhar and write his famous Risalat al-Tawhid 
(The message of unity). In their time, both Afghani 
and ‘Abduh were controversial to some (because of 
their heterodox teachings) and inspirational to others 
(because of their reform-mindedness). 

And though Afghani and ‘Abduh would become 
the icons of the modern Salafiyya movement, there 
were others who would also play a major role. Most 
prominent among them was ‘Abduh’s famous student 
Muhammad Rashid Rida. Rida was especially instru¬ 
mental in propagating Salafi ideas by way of his peri¬ 
odical Al-Manar, which was initially a joint effort with 
‘Abduh before the latter’s death. It is notable, how¬ 
ever, that the movement under Rida came to acquire 
a reputation of being more conservative, and his ideas 
have been considered a link between the reformism of 
Afghani and ‘Abduh and the activism of the famous 
Egyptian neorevivalist organization, the Muslim Broth¬ 
erhood, which was established by Hasan al-Banna. 

The ideas of the modern Salafiyya movement 
spread throughout North Africa and the Muslim 
world. In Algeria the reformist ‘Abd al-Hamid Ibn 
Badis took a stance against Muslim mystical (Sufi) 
orders, focused much of his efforts on education 
reform in order to safeguard national identity (in 
light of the assimilationist policy of the French), and 
established the Association of Algerian Ulema (Schol¬ 
ars). In Morocco Wahhabi and modern Salafi ide¬ 
als would be adopted by the reformist scholars Abu 
Shu‘ayb al-Dukkali and Muhammad ibn al-‘Arabi al- 
‘Alawi, both of whose ideas would influence Moroc¬ 
can nationalist movements and their leaders, such as 
‘Allal al-Fasi. In Tunisia modern Salafi thought would 
be adopted by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Tha’alibi, founder of 
the Destour Party, as well as by prominent schol¬ 
ars of al-Zaytuna University, including Bashir Safar, 
Muhammad al-Tahir ibn ‘Ashur, and his son Muham¬ 
mad al-Fadil ibn ‘Ashur. 

In light of contemporary Muslim scholarly dis¬ 
course, it would appear that many of the ideas put forth 
by the modern Salafiyya movement are as relevant (and 
contentious) now as they were over a century ago. 

See also British occupation of Egypt. 
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Salvation Army 

In 1878 in London, England, William Booth and his wife, 
Catherine, became the founders of a Wesleyan- and Holi¬ 
ness-oriented organization, which they called the Salva¬ 
tion Army. William, a discontented Methodist minister 
and then an evangelist, envisioned “a cathedral of the 
open air. ” The couple had eight children, and all of them 
became major figures in this new organization, which 
developed a military structure and esprit de corps to serve 
better the spread of the Christian message and a welfare 
program based on the Gospels. William gave himself 
the title of “General,” which his wife and children were 
enjoined to use even at home. Catherine became known 
as the “Army Mother.” Converts and members were 
known as “Salvationists.” Within a decade, and partic¬ 
ularly after the 1890 publication of William’s book, In 
Darkest England and the Way Out, this new movement 
was well established not only in the British Isles but also 
throughout Europe, Canada, and Australia. Already, by 
1880, the Salvation Army had “opened fire” on the Unit¬ 
ed States, and one of the older children, Ballington, soon 
became the “Commander” of operations there. 

The doctrine of sanctification, by which God’s grace 
and believers’s practical exercise of faith give rise to a 
host of virtues and a deep sense of love for humanity, 
is preeminent in the ideology of the Salvation Army, 
functioning as a guiding force in members’ lives. While 
many other evangelical doctrines, including faith in the 
sacrificial atonement of Christ’s death, are of enormous 
importance for Salvationists, all mainstream Protestant 
sacraments and rituals were jettisoned as confusing and 
divisive, in order to streamline the Army’s evangelistic 
goals. In addition to the Booths’s evangelistic fervor for 
lost souls, demanding of all Salvationists, both Officers 
and Soldiers, that they sign the Army’s Articles of War 
on unbelief and poverty, the Salvation Army has always 
advocated humane treatment of animals and supported 
women’s rights. With respect to the latter, William and 
Catherine insisted that all three of their married daugh¬ 
ters hyphenate their last names, long before the practice 
became more common. 
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Evangeline Cory Booth posing with poor children. The Salvation 
Army has been a proponent of poverty relief and women’s rights. 


However, it is the charitable nature of the Salvation 
Army that is so widely known and appreciated. The 
American organization has created day-care centers, 
summer camps, residences for senior citizens, programs 
for the homeless, rehabilitation centers for alcoholics 
and drug addicts, and relief collections, for which the 
red kettles and the ringing bells have become ubiquitous 
during the Christmas season. 

The most vibrant mark on the American conscious¬ 
ness was made by the seventh of the Booth’s children, 
Evangeline. With a strong will and a penchant for flam¬ 
boyance, this remarkable administrator served as the U.S. 
commander from 1904 to 1934, bringing relief to many 
during World War I and the Great Depression. Of special 
note were her campaigns on behalf of unwed mothers 
and neglected children, acknowledged by the govern¬ 
ment and the public alike. Due to her work, today there 
are well over 1,000 Corps (local churches) in America, 


many of which conduct evangelical services distinguished 
by exuberant brass band hymn singing. Before retiring in 
the United States, now boasting the largest organization 
and membership in the world, Evangeline returned to 
London in 1934 and for five years assumed duties as the 
fourth general of the Salvation Army. 

See also Wesley, John (1703-1791) and Charles 
(1707-1788); women’s suffrage, rights and roles. 

Further reading: McKinley, E. H. Marching to Glory: The 
History of the Salvation Army in the United States, 1880- 
1992. Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1995; Winston, D. Red- 
Hot and Righteous: The Urban Religion of The Salvation 
Army. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1999; 
Yaxley, T. William & Catherine: The Life and Legacy of the 
Booths, Founders of the Salvation Army: A New Biography. 
Minneapolis, MN: Bethany House Publishers, 2003. 

Rick M. Rogers 

Santa Ana, Jose Antonio Lopez de 

(1794-1876) Mexican president and caudillo 

Dominating Mexican political life for most of the 
first three decades of the independent Mexican repub¬ 
lic, Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana is often regarded as 
a classic caudillo —a shrewd political opportunist, 
beholden to neither principle nor ideology, who used 
his personal charisma, the fierce loyalty of his follow¬ 
ers, dispensation of patronage, personal control of 
the means of organized violence, and glorification of 
his person to enhance his own political power at the 
expense of his adversaries and competitors. Generally 
unscrupulous and invariably self-serving, from 1833 to 
1855 he occupied the country’s highest political office 
at least 11 times (depending on how one counts and the 
criteria one uses). His extensive network of loyal clients 
and allies, combined with his keen political acumen 
made him one of the nation’s most important political 
players throughout the early republican period, some¬ 
times dubbed the “Age of Santa Ana.” 

Born in Jalapa, Veracruz, on February 21, 1794, 
Santa Ana joined the Spanish military at age 16, 
when he became an officer cadet in his home state’s 
Fixed Infantry Regiment. After a stint in the north, 
he returned to Veracruz in 1815 as a sublieutenant 
conducting counterinsurgency operations against the 
various bands then harassing the Spanish forces. It 
was in Veracruz, among the criminals and vagabonds 
who filled the ranks of his regiment, that Santa Ana 
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began to hone his vaunted interpersonal skills. For 
five years, between 1815 and 1820, in the steamy jun¬ 
gles and rocky sierras of his home state, he conduct¬ 
ed search-and-destroy operations against insurgent 
bands, gaining a large personal following and earning 
a reputation as an effective and charismatic military 
leader. With the formation of Agustin de Iturbide’s 
“Army of the Three Guarantees” in 1821 Santa Ana 
abandoned his royalist allegiance and joined the inde¬ 
pendence movement. It was the first of several such 
about-faces that characterized his subsequent politi¬ 
cal and military career. 

In 1823 two years after allying with Iturbide, he 
put himself at the head of the revolt that ousted the 
vainglorious emperor, his Plan de Casa Mata and suc¬ 
cessful uprising making him the darling of the liberals, 
who ruled Mexico for the next 13 years. The period of 
liberal dominance generated an accumulation of griev¬ 
ances on the part of the military, the Church, and other 
conservative elements. Sensing the impending back¬ 
lash, Santa Ana was elected president as a liberal in 
1833, retired to his Veracruz estate, and put himself at 
the head of the conservative revolt that followed. 

From 1833 until his fall from power in the mid- 
1850s, his politics can be generally described as con¬ 
servative and centralist, though mainly they were 
pro-Santa Ana. He accumulated fantastic wealth, 
and as head of state devised many elaborate ritu¬ 
als, ceremonies, and titles to honor his heroism and 
grandeur. His final fall from power came in the after- 
math of Mexico’s humiliating defeat in the Mexican- 
American War of 1846-48, despite subsequent 
attempts to resurrect himself and his brief return to 
power in 1853-55. Convicted of treason after the 
liberal “Revolution of Ayutla” that ousted him in 
1855, he was sentenced to permanent exile, though 
was allowed to return to his homeland in 1874. He 
died a broken man two years later. Despite the central 
role played by Santa Ana in the political tumult of the 
new Mexican nation-state, scholars widely agree that 
he was more a symptom than a cause of the period’s 
chronic political instability. 

See also Diaz, Porfirio; Mexico, early republic of. 

Further reading: Ewell, Judith, and William H. Beezley, eds. 
The Human Tradition in Latin America: The Nineteenth 
Century. Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources, 1989; Ruiz, 
Ramon Eduardo. Triumphs and Tragedy: A History of the 
Mexican People. New York: Norton, 1992. 
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Santeria 

Santeria (Santeria), or “the way of the saints,” is a 
syncretic religious practice that combines elements of 
Catholic and Yoruba faith; the practice originated in 
Cuba. It is often called La Regia Lucumi or La Regia 
de Ocha. Santeria was a derogatory term used by the 
Spanish to describe their slaves’s inappropriate rever¬ 
ence of the saints. Priests of Santeria are called sante- 
ros; priestesses are called santeras. 

A syncretic religion is one that combines and rec¬ 
onciles different belief systems—or significant elements 
thereof—into a new whole, quite often as the result 
of a mingling of two cultures. In the West, syncretic 
belief systems are more common in folk practice than 
at the institutional level, often originating among a 
conquered or enslaved people. In the Caribbean, syn¬ 
cretic religions are sometimes called Creole religions. 
Like Santeria, most Creole religions combine elements 
of Yoruba belief with the Catholicism of the European 
masters: voodoo in Haiti and Louisiana; Umbanda 
and Candomble in Brazil; Obeah in the West Indies; 
Kumina in Jamaica; and Palo Mayombe, Kimbisa, and 
Santeria in Cuba. 

The Yoruba are a large ethnic group in West Africa, 
the land from which many slaves bound for the Carib¬ 
bean came. In Cuba, the Spanish built cabildos (social 
houses organized according to ethnic group) for their 
slaves. In areas where the Yoruba ethnic groups pre¬ 
dominated—and possibly in some where they did not 
but were an influential minority—the practices of San¬ 
teria began to coalesce in the cabildos, where slaves 
were allowed to gather on holidays and engaged in 
traditional practices. They had been forcibly baptized 
and were ostensibly Christians, but the days in the 
cabildos were intended to be an occasional outlet for 
their African culture; they provided a way to burn off 
steam, so to speak. 

In Santeria, the gods of the Yoruba—the Orisha— 
are associated with, and revered as, Catholic saints. 
God becomes—or is the “true identity of”—Olodu- 
mare or Olorun (specific correlations between Chris¬ 
tian and Yoruba elements vary by tradition), and the 
other deities are redescribed accordingly. Ellegua, a 
trickster and psychopomp (a manifestation of death) 
and the god of travel and the crossroads, became Saint 
Anthony or Saint Michael. Chango, the god of thun¬ 
der and ancestor of the Yoruba people, became Saint 
Barbara. Oshun, the goddess of love and beauty, was 
associated with Our Lady of Charity, the patron saint 
of Cuba—and Ogun, the god of war, with Saint Peter. 
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There was no real transformation here, as such; these 
joint Yoruba-Catholic entities were treated not as new 
deities or supernatural beings but as newly recog¬ 
nized manifestations. Much as different apparitions of 
the Virgin Mary—Our Lady of Fatima, Our Lady of 
Prompt Succor—are revered as aspects of Mary rath¬ 
er than as independent entities, the Orisha were now 
venerated as aspects of the saints. Traditional Yoruba 
prayer could continue—and continue to develop. The 
Spanish, for their part, would hear only prayers to 
their own saints. 

Traditionally a purely oral faith, Santeria has no 
official written records and no holy scriptures other 
than the Christian Bible. Like many Creole religions, 
its rituals are secretive, open only to the properly initi¬ 
ated. Ritual music and dancing are used in prayer, as 
they were in the days of the cabildos. Dancing may 
be used to induce a trance state for the purpose of 
ritual possession, similar to being “ridden by the loa” 
in Voodoo. The veneration of ancestors is the focus 
of family rituals. In some cases, a santero sacrifices a 
chicken, the blood of which is given in offering to the 
Orisha, the meat being consumed separately. These 
sacrifices have been the subject of lawsuits in the Unit¬ 
ed States, and discussions of the specific protections of 
freedom of religion. 

See also Haitian Revolution; Latin America, inde¬ 
pendence of. 

Further reading: Canizares, Raul. Cuban Santeria. Rochester, 
VT: Destiny Books, 1999; Mason, John, and Gary Edwards. 
Black Gods: Orisa Studies in the New World. Brooklyn, NY: 
Yoruba Theological Archministry, 1998; O’Brien, David 
M. Animal Sacrifice and Religious Freedom: Church of the 
Lukumi Babalu Aye v. City of Hialeah. Lawrence, KS: Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas, 2004. 

Bill Kte’pi 

Sanusiya 

The Sanusiya was a religious reformist movement 
founded by Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al- Sanusi. Born in 
Algeria, al-Sanusi studied in Cairo and Mecca. He was 
heavily influenced by the teachings of the noted Sufi 
Ahmad ibn Idris. Al-Sanusi established his first lodge, 
or Sufi collective, outside Mecca in 1827. After ibn 
Idris’s death, he moved to Cyrenaica in present day 
Libya and established zawiyas (collectives) along the 
desert trade routes into the Sahara. 


The Sanusiya stressed the role of the prophet 
Muhammad and encouraged members to practice a 
pious way of life with a stress on Islamic education. 
It discouraged excessive rituals involving singing or 
dancing. The orders were highly centralized and indi¬ 
vidual zawiyas were governed by several key officials. 
With their stress on the importance of work, the Sanu¬ 
siya zawiyas flourished economically and attracted 
more followers. From Cyrenaica, new orders were 
established in the oases of Jaghbub and Kufra that 
became the center of the movement in 1895. Although 
its base was primarily from among the desert bedu, 
it also attracted urban followers. The Sanusiya also 
spread into Chad in the southern Sahara and, by the 
turn of the century, into Niger where the movement 
was repressed by the French. 

Although the Sanusiya cooperated with the Ottoman 
governors in the northern Libyan coast, they opposed 
French expansion into Algeria and became fierce oppo¬ 
nents to Italian imperial designs over Libya. Thus like 
many Islamic revival movements it gradually became a 
nationalist force against imperial domination. 

See also Arab reformers and nationalists. 

Further reading: Evans-Pritchard, E. E. The Sanusi of Cyre¬ 
naica. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1949; Levtzion, 
Nehemia and Randall L. Pouwels, eds. The History of Islam 
in Africa. Athens: Ohio University Press, 2000; Ziadeh, Nic¬ 
ola A. Sanusiya: A Study of a Revivalist Movement in Islam. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1968. 

Janice J. Terry 

Sarmiento, Domingo Faustino 

(1811-1888) Argentine president and statesman 

Most famous for his classic polemical study of caudil- 
lo politics and life in the Argentine interior, Facundo, 
or Civilization and Barbarism , and for his education¬ 
al reforms during his term as president of Argentina, 
Domingo F. Sarmiento ranks among the most influen¬ 
tial statesmen and intellectuals of 19th-century Latin 
America. His diverse literary contributions and political 
activities have also been interpreted as emblematic of 
the larger search for national identity in Latin America 
during the first century of independence, as the literati 
and politicos of the freshly minted nation-states from 
Mexico to Argentina struggled to create a viable sense 
of national belonging from the disparate ethnic and 
racial strands of their homelands. 
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Born on February 15, 1811, in the rustic capital 
city of the interior province of San Juan in the shadow 
of the Andean foothills, Faustino Valentin Sarmiento 
Albarracin, one of 15 siblings, was the only son of his 
soldier-laborer father and homemaker mother to sur¬ 
vive to adulthood. Precocious as a youth, he learned 
to read at age four, continuing his studies at San Juan’s 
Escuela de la Patria (School of the Homeland), and 
later with his priest uncle, under whose tutelage he 
acquired his lifelong appreciation for the transforma¬ 
tive power of education. Conscripted into a provincial 
militia in the late 1820s, he was briefly imprisoned 
for refusing to serve, an experience that sharpened his 
rapidly evolving political views. 

Sarmiento became convinced that only under the 
strong leadership of Buenos Aires could Argentina 
transcend its historic legacy of backwardness and 
primitivism, represented by its interior provinces, and 
become a modern nation. Embracing this Unitarist 
(pro-Buenos Aires, centralist) perspective, he fought 
against the army led by Federalist caudillo Juan Fac- 
undo Quiroga. Captured and arrested by Facundo’s 
forces, he fled to Chile in 1830, where he spent most of 
the next 15 years working in a variety of jobs. Read¬ 
ing voraciously and writing prolifically, it was in exile 
in Chile that he wrote Facundo and other important 
works, many directed against the Argentine dictator 
Juan Manuel de Rosas. From 1845-47 he traveled 
widely in Europe and the United States, establishing a 
lasting friendship with U.S. educational reformer Hor¬ 
ace Mann and his wife, Mary; the latter’s translation of 
Facundo introduced the Argentine author to an Eng¬ 
lish-speaking audience. 

With the overthrow of Rosas in 1852, Sarmien¬ 
to returned to Argentina and launched his political 
career, becoming senator in the National Assembly; 
governor of San Juan Province, and minister to the 
United States. Upon his return from Washington, he 
was elected president of the republic—the first in a 
string of four non -portenos (persons not from Buenos 
Aires) to hold the nation’s highest office. 

During his administration—which coincided with 
the last two years of the Paraguayan War —federal 
government expenditures on education in the interior 
provinces quadrupled, much of it going toward the con¬ 
struction of new schools. Between 1869 and 1914 the 
nation’s illiteracy rate dropped from more than two- 
thirds to around one-third, thanks largely to the legacy 
of educational reform bequeathed by Sarmiento, while 
its secondary school and university system came to rank 
among the finest in Fatin America. Overall, however, 


many Argentines considered Sarmiento’s presidency a 
disappointment, in part because of his administration’s 
failure to reform the nation’s highly unequal patterns 
of landownership. Remembered mainly for his liter¬ 
ary contributions, especially the impassioned dualism 
expressed in his major work— civilization as represented 
by the cities, especially Buenos Aires, lifeline to Europe 
and national progress, and barbarism as embodied by 
the backwardness and primitivism of the gaucho, the 
Indian, and the interior provinces—Sarmiento has been 
both lauded for his cosmopolitanism and criticized for 
his racism and disdain for rural life. Few would dis¬ 
agree that he left an indelible legacy on the literary, cul¬ 
tural, and political life of his homeland or that his larger 
oeuvre can be taken as representative of the broader 
struggle to create authentic national identities in Fatin 
America during the first century of independence. 

Further reading. Bunkley, Allison Williams. The Life of 
Sarmiento. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952; 
Sarmiento, Domingo F. Life in the Argentine Republic in 
the Days of the Tyrants, or, Civilization and Barbarism. 
Mrs. Horace (Mary) Mann, trans. New York: Collier, 1961; 
-. Recollections of a Provincial Past. Elizabeth Car¬ 
rels and Asa Zatz, trans. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2005; Sommer, Doris. Foundational Fictions: The National 
Romances of Latin America. Berkeley: University of Califor¬ 
nia Press, 1991. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Satsuma Rebellion (1877) 

The origin of the Satsuma Rebellion in Japan lay in 
the voyage to Japan of U.S. Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry to Japan in July 1853. Perry carried with him 
instructions from President Millard Fillmore for the 
government of Japan to move away from isolationism. 
If the government did not do so voluntarily, accord¬ 
ing to the president’s instructions, Perry was given 
the freedom to turn his guns on the Japanese. Several 
years earlier, Commodore James Biddle had been given 
a similar mission, but because he lacked the authority 
to use force, he had been compelled to turn away by 
Japanese officials. Fillmore was determined that Perry’s 
mission would not have a similar outcome. On July 
10, Perry sailed into Edo (Tokyo) Bay, with the war¬ 
ships Susquehanna, Mississippi, Saratoga, and Plym¬ 
outh. For four days, the American warships carried 
out firing exercises in Edo Bay. On July 14 an emissary 
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came from the Japanese emperor Komei, promising to 
take a message from Perry to the emperor. With his 
mission accomplished, Perry promised to return in 
spring 1854. 

Perry’s mission to Japan provoked an immediate cri¬ 
sis for the Tokugawa shogun, Iesada. The appearance of 
a foreign naval squadron underscored his inability to pro¬ 
tect Japan. The sole rationale of the shogunate (military 
regime) was its ability to use force to preserve domestic 
peace and prevent foreign invasion. Having seen what the 
British had done to China when they inflicted a humili¬ 
ating defeat in the Opium War in 1839-42, a group of 
military leaders were infuriated by the “loss of face” that 
Tokugawa Iesada had caused the Japanese to suffer. 

When Perry returned to Uraga Harbor on Febru¬ 
ary 15, 1854, he was met by five officials of the impe¬ 
rial court. After six weeks of cordial ceremonies, the 
Japanese signed the Treaty of Kanagawa on March 
31, 1854. 

Opposition began to grow again toward the Tokuga¬ 
wa Shogunate in the west of the country. Two clans 
began to assert themselves against the Shogunate: the 
Satsuma Clan in southern Kyushu, and the Choshu in 
western Honshu. Ironically, because they were “outsid¬ 
ers” in the Tokugawa social and political order, meaning 
that they were not originally supporters of the founder 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate, they tended to have kept 
the samurai warrior virtues that the Tokugawa sup¬ 
porters had gradually lost. In response to the declin¬ 
ing figure of the shogun, the rebellious lords began to 
champion the emperor, although he had largely been 
powerless since the first shogunate in the 12th century. 
The Satsuma and Choshu clans had strong resources to 
back them. Politically, the Choshu and Satsuma samu¬ 
rai became known as the Imperial Loyalists, feeling that 
the Emperor Komei was the legitimate leader of Japan. 

Both the Choshu and Satsuma clans vied for lead¬ 
ership in what became open opposition to the shogu¬ 
nate. In December 1862 the Choshu samurai forced the 
shogun to agree to expel all foreigners by July 1863, 
something which the Choshu leaders knew the Tokuga¬ 
wa were now powerless to do. Thus, they achieved 
their goal of making the Tokugawa appear even more 
politically irrelevant than before. In September 1863 a 
Satsuma force marching on Kyoto forced the Choshu 
samurai to abandon the court. However, the political 
cause of both clans, to restore the emperor, remained the 
same. The decisive event, the Shimonoseki Affair, took 
place in 1864. The Shimonoseki Strait was an impor¬ 
tant maritime trade route controlled by the Choshu 
samurai, who attempted to block it to foreign trade. Its 


position between Honshu and Kyushu made its open¬ 
ing imperative to foreign commerce. 

To the nationalistic samurai of Choshu and Sat¬ 
suma, the Tokugawa capitulation at Shimonoseki 
proved the final insult. On March 7, 1866, Choshu 
and Satsuma drew up a secret alliance to restore the 
emperor. In 1867 Emperor Komei died, to be succeed¬ 
ed by Mutsohito, who took the reign name of Meiji. 
Emperor Meiji was determined to rule Japan, and he 
welcomed the secret support of Choshu and Satsuma 
against the new shogun, Tokugawa Yoshinobu. Civil 
war erupted in 1867, and the Choshu and Satsuma 
clans openly rose up for the emperor. Yoshinobu sur¬ 
rendered his powers to Meiji, who became restored to 
a powerful imperial throne in December 1867. In Jan¬ 
uary 1868 Yoshinobu decided to attempt a final stand 
at Fushimi, where his forces were crushed. He surren¬ 
dered to the imperial forces, and formally opened Edo 
to the imperial troops. 

As when Western monarchies modernized, Japan’s 
modernization was done at the expense of the feudal 
classes. In August 1871 the new imperial government 
suddenly abolished all the domains of the feudal daimyo 
and established governmental prefectures in their place. 
In 1873 the imperial government announced the for¬ 
mation of a new peasant conscript army to support the 
emperor, and this was rapidly followed by the perma¬ 
nent eclipse of the samurai class. Always proud of their 
status in society, they were now no longer to carry the 
daisbo , the great sword and the small sword, in public. 

The humbling of the samurai class distressed the 
new government, which not only had owed its creation 
to the samurai of Choshu and Satsuma but was com¬ 
posed itself of members of the warrior class. In 1873 
a possible invasion of Korea was announced as a way 
to help the samurai regain their sense of military honor 
and at the same time diffuse what was beginning to 
become a threat to the new imperial regime. 

Throughout this period, Saigo Takamori, a Satsuma 
samurai, had loyally supported the Meiji Restoration 
and had worked closely with Kido and Okubo in the 
modernization of Japan. When the new national army 
was created, Saigo had been made a field marshal in 
recognition of his services to the emperor. Yet Saigo saw 
also in the decline of the samurai the ending of the class 
system of the ancient Japan to which he had dedicated 
his life. In the summer of 1873 Emperor Meiji called off 
plans for the invasion. Saigo Takamori resigned from 
the government and returned to the Satsuma lands. 
Others felt as he did, especially when the wearing of the 
swords of the samurai was officially abolished by law 
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in 1876. Rebellions broke out in Satsuma, Hizen, and 
Tosa. Whether intentionally or not, Saigo was forging 
the nucleus for a rebellion. 

The flashpoint for what became known as the 
Satsuma Rebellion came when imperial troops seized 
the military supplies from the arsenal at Kagoshima, 
to prevent them falling into the hands of any rebels. 
To the Meiji government, this was an example of its 
policy of fukokn-kyohei (rich country, strong army) 
in a country in which all were now servants of the 
emperor. To Takamori and his supporters, it was a call 
to revolt to defend traditional values. Although late 
to join active opposition to the emperor, Saigo nev¬ 
ertheless found himself in command of some 25,000 
samurai. 

His original strategy was to march directly on the 
imperial capital at Edo. There is some reason to think 
he may have been able to capitalize on the discontent of 
the peasant class as well if he had done so. To the peas¬ 
ants, the conscription of their sons was just another 
form of taxation, to be paid in blood rather than kind. 
However, Saigo deviated from his plans by besieging 
Kumamoto Castle, being held by a garrison of imperial 
conscripts. The attack on the castle began on February 
21, 1877. Finally, the Meiji government, showing a lack 
of military preparedness, was able to send a relief force 
to Kumamoto Castle on April 14. Faced with this new 
threat, Saigo was forced to abandon the siege. There 
followed months of a long pursuit in Kyushu, where 
government forces were compelled to fight on Saigo’s 
own terms. 

Saigo, with only a few hundred followers, was 
confronted by an imperial force of some 30,000 men. 
However, in true samurai spirit, he refused to surrender 
to the government soldiers. On September 24, 1877, 
he led a final charge down Shiroyama into the guns of 
the imperial conscripts. He was mortally wounded. His 
closest follower, Beppu Shinsuke, picked up the dying 
Takamori and carried him further down the hill to a 
place suitable for ritual suicide. Shinsuke then charged 
into the guns of the imperial troops. The Satsuma 
Rebellion was over, but the legend of Saigo Takamori 
had just begun. 

Further reading: Gordon, Andrew. A Modern History of 
Japan From Tokugawa Times to the Present. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2003; Henshall, Kenneth. A His¬ 
tory of Japan From Stone Age to Superpower. New York: 
Palgrave, 2004; Hillsborough, Romulus. Shinsengumi: The 
Shogun’s Last Samurai Corps. North Clarendon, VT: Tuttle, 
2005; Love, Richard W. Jr., History of the US Navy, Vol. 1, 


1775-1941. Harrisburg, PA: Stackpole Books, 1992; 
Turnbull, Stephen R. The Book of the Samurai: The War¬ 
rior Class of Japan. New York: Bison Books, 1982;-. 

Battles of the Samurai. London: Arms and Armour Press, 

1987; -. Samurai Warriors. Poole: Blandford Press, 
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John F. Murphy, Jr. 

savants/Rosetta Stone 

On his 1798 expedition to conquer Egypt, Napoleon 
also took along 167 savants, or French intellectuals. 
Some had been eager to join the expedition, but oth¬ 
ers had to be persuaded to join. A few of the savants 
traveled on the same ship with Napoleon, who insisted 
that at dinner they participate in debates on topics he 
personally selected. In Egypt, the savants were involved 
in governmental procedure that directly benefited the 
French occupying forces and the indigenous popula¬ 
tion; they worked on surveys and historical research, 
and they published a variety of printed material. The 
latter had particular merit, for this was the first publish¬ 
ing to be done in Egypt with a modern printing press, 
which Napoleon had brought along. 

The savants also traveled all over Egypt from the 
pyramids to Fuxor to study and record the flora, fauna, 
local customs, and geography of the country. Domi¬ 
nique Vivant Denon was particularly enthusiastic about 
recording and measuring the ancient monuments. These 
studies laid the foundation for the field of Egyptology. 
Along with many other artifacts, many of them stolen 
and cut out of monuments, the savants also acquired 
the Rosetta Stone, which, with the same inscription in 
three languages, became the key for deciphering the 
ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

After their return to France in 1801, the savants 
began to publish numerous memoirs, diaries, and schol¬ 
arly accounts of their journey and findings. The multi¬ 
volume Description de TEgypte contained a complete 
history of Egypt to modern times, a full census of cit¬ 
ies, tribes, cultural habits, geography, music, astrono¬ 
my, and technical reports. French technicians had also 
studied the feasibility of building the Suez Canal. 
Although based on an incorrect survey, they had con¬ 
cluded it would be possible. These findings gave fur¬ 
ther impetus for the future construction of a canal to join 
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the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. These publica¬ 
tions created a passion for all things Egyptian among 
Europeans. Egypt was added to the Grand Tour itin¬ 
erary, and a major tourist industry evolved in Egypt. 
The expedition and the publications by the savants 
also drew the attention of European governments to 
the potential importance of Egypt and other parts of 
the region in terms of imperial holdings. 

See also Napoleonic conquest of Egypt. 

Further reading: Denon, Dominique Vivant. Travels in 
Upper Egypt & Lower Egypt, During the Campaign of 
General Bonaparte. London: Longman, 1801; Description 
de l’Egypte Digital Collection. Available online. URL: desc- 
egy.bibalex.org. Accessed February 20, 2008. Sole, Robert, 
and Dominique Valbelle. The Rosetta Stone: The Story of 
the Decoding of Hieroglyphics. New York: Four Walls Eight 
Windows, 2002 

Janice J. Terry 

Second and Third Republics of France 

The regimes of the Second Republic and Third Repub¬ 
lic solidified the republican tradition in France. Modern 
France has emerged as the product of the competing ide¬ 
ologies of the French Revolution and the Counterrev¬ 
olution, of how much of the changes made by the French 
Revolution to keep and how much of the Old Regime to 
restore. The enduring success of the Second and Third 
Republics resulted in the victory of the French Revo¬ 
lutionary tradition over that of the Counterrevolution 
and established the groundwork for the construction of 
a common French culture. Following the “experiment” 
of the Second Republic, the Third Republic, while not 
popular, proved to be a durable, long-lasting regime that 
provided the stability France desperately needed while 
establishing a republican form of government. 

The French Revolution resulted in the overthrow 
of the monarchy and its replacement by the First 
Republic, which ended following Napoleon I’s cor¬ 
onation. Following Napoleon’s demise in 1814, the 
French monarchy returned, only to be overthrown in 
the Revolution of 1830. Fouis-Philippe, a member of 
a cadet branch of the royal family, became king of the 
French until he was overthrown in the Revolution 
of 1848 , amidst which the Second Republic began. 

While initially plagued by the instability and chaos 
surrounding the Revolution of 1848, the Second 
Republic solidified itself by November. A democratic 


republic was proclaimed with direct universal suf¬ 
frage and a separation of powers. A single permanent 
assembly of 750 members serving three-year terms 
voted on legislation introduced by a council of state, 
whose members were elected by the assembly for six- 
year terms. The executive branch consisted of a presi¬ 
dent who served one four-year term without the possi¬ 
bility of standing for reelection, and his self-appointed 
ministers. Governmental revision was extremely dif¬ 
ficult, requiring three-quarters of the majority of a 
special assembly to approve the measure three times 
in succession. 

Napoleon III, nephew of Napoleon I, won the 
presidential election by taking advantage of the nostal¬ 
gia surrounding his uncle’s regime and its remembered 
stability and order. The government was plagued by 
struggles between conservatives, liberal republicans, and 
socialists. In 1850 a liberal victory at the polls encour¬ 
aged conservatives to pass the Falloux Faw, which 
returned the church to its previous role as popular edu¬ 
cator, thereby reversing one of the primary ideologies of 
the French Revolution. Napoleon III struggled with his 
parliament and continued to maneuver his loyal sup¬ 
porters to positions of authority. 

The Second Republic ended in 1852 when Fouis- 
Napoleon organized a coup. The French Second 
Empire lasted until 1871, when France was defeated 
in the Franco-Prussian War. After Napoleon Ill’s 
capture, General Fouis-Jules Trochu and politician 
Feon Gambetta overthrew the Second Empire and pro¬ 
claimed a government of national defense, which later 
became the Third Republic. Following war with Prus¬ 
sia, France was plagued by an insurrection known as 
the Paris Commune that established a radical leftist 
regime that held control for two months until its sup¬ 
pression in May 1871. 

During the early Third Republic, there was strong 
favor for a constitutional monarchy. Yet the two com¬ 
peting contenders for the throne, Henri, comte de 
Chambord, head of the elder branch of the royal family, 
and Fouis-Philippe, comte de Paris, head of the family’s 
younger branch, could not come to terms. Although 
a compromise between the two factions was reached 
allowing Henri to ascend to the throne with Fouis- 
Philippe as his heir, Henri refused to acknowledge the 
tricolor, the flag of the French Revolution. Since a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy did not come to fruition, a “tem¬ 
porary” republic was proclaimed. 

In 1875 a series of parliamentary acts laid the 
foundations for the organization of the Third Republic. A 
bicameral legislature was created, along with a ministry 
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under the direction of a prime minister responsible to 
both parliament and thepresident.Theissueof monarchy 
versus republic continued throughout the 1870s. By 
1877, however, public opinion swayed in favor of 
a republic. 

President Patrice MacMahon attempted to salvage 
the monarchist cause by dismissing prime minister Jules 
Simon, a republican. MacMahon appointed monar¬ 
chist due de Broglie to the position and dissolved par¬ 
liament. In the general election held in October 1877, 
the republicans made a triumphant return, thereby 
eliminating the possibility of a restored monarchy. 
MacMahon resigned in 1879 and in 1885, the French 
crown jewels were broken up and sold. 

There were no strong, clear political parties 
during the Third Republic but, rather, coalitions of 
similar-minded politicians and factions. Consequent¬ 
ly, ministries during the Third Republic changed 
often as various radicals, socialists, republicans, and 
monarchists battled for control. The Third Republic 
weathered many scandals during its existence while 
remaining intact. One of the most infamous scandals 
was the Dreyfus affair, which involved the impris¬ 
onment of an innocent French officer on espionage 
charges. The case unleashed the growing anti-Semitism 
within France and divided the nation. A preoccupation 
among many French politicians was revenge against 
Germany for the humiliating defeat of 1871. France 
became involved in colonial activities to compensate 
for its losing the economic race with Germany. 

The Third Republic was active in building a com¬ 
mon French culture for the process of citizenship edu¬ 
cation. The government promoted national holidays 
and a common French language to eliminate diverse 
dialects spoken in the countryside. In 1905 the Third 
Republic introduced several anti-clerical laws meant 
to separate church and state. Such efforts outlawed 
religious control of education. Increased industrializa¬ 
tion led to the construction of railroads and the ability 
to travel more easily throughout the country. A rise 
in education furthered literacy, which paralleled the 
development of popular presses and widely circulated 
newspapers. 

The Third Republic’s greatest success occurred 
when it rallied the French nation to defeat the invading 
German army after a long standoff during World War 
I. The Third Republic collapsed following the invasion 
of Nazi Germany, which occupied much of France for 
the duration of World War II. The remainder of France 
was governed by a Nazi collaborative regime based at 
Vichy. 
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1978; Nolan, Michael. The Inverted Mirror: Mythologizing 
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Eric Martone 

Seven Years'/French and Indian War 
(1754-1763) 

The Seven Years’ War—its name in Europe—was 
known as the French and Indian War in North Amer¬ 
ica. Officially, hostilities began in 1756 with a decla¬ 
ration of war between Britain and France and ended 
with the Treaty of Paris in 1763. Actual fighting, 
however, began in 1754 in North America. That unof¬ 
ficial beginning is one distinctive aspect of this war 
for empire, which was the fourth struggle in 65 years 
between Britain and France over control of North 
America. The Seven Years’/French and Indian War 
was unlike these earlier wars, and not only because it 
began in North America. In the 1750s, in fact, neither 
London nor Paris wanted a war in North America or 
anywhere else for that matter. 

Although both imperial powers desired to expand 
their influence from their current colonial boundar¬ 
ies into the Ohio and Mississippi River valleys, nei¬ 
ther wanted to risk war to do so. British colonists had 
other ideas. More heavily populated than New France, 
British North America by the 1750s was beginning to 
experience overpopulation and land shortages along 
the Atlantic seaboard. Settlers agitated to expand 
beyond the Appalachian Mountains in order to squat 
on Western land, no matter the consequences with the 
French or their very powerful Algonkin allies. Addi¬ 
tionally, moneyed interests in the British colonies, such 
as the Virginia-based Ohio Company, were also pro¬ 
moting frontier settlement. 

By 1753 clashes seemed inevitable, as the French 
sought to increase their influence into the Ohio River 
valley by extending fur trading posts, while British col¬ 
onists “on the spot” in the same area tried to acquire 
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British general James Wolfe, lying mortally wounded on a field surrounded by soldiers and an American Indian during the siege of Quebec 
in 1759. The Seven Years’ War raged across North America, Europe, India, and large tracts of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 


land of their own. In 1754 the first confrontation of 
British colonists with French and Algonkin forces 
resulted in Virginia militia leader and Ohio Company 
investor George Washington’s forced surrender to 
the French, as he and his men marched back to Wil¬ 
liamsburg in defeat. 

In the summer of 1755 British and New England 
troops retaliated by capturing Fort Beausejour in 
Acadia (now Nova Scotia), deporting almost 10,000 
French colonials, most to Louisiana. Just a month later, 
a British regular force under Major General Edward 
Braddock was devastated by French Canadian and 
Algonkin fighters near present-day Pittsburgh, begin¬ 
ning two years of reverses for the British at the hands 
of a small but highly competent force of French regu¬ 
lars, Canadian militia well-versed in winter and forest 


warfare, and powerful Algonkin tribes who were the 
real arbiters of power in the region. At one point, the 
French and Indian coalition pushed the English fron¬ 
tier back 150 miles, most significantly in Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. 

In Europe, the fighting revolved around Frederick 
the Great of Prussia’s attempt to prevent dismember¬ 
ment of Prussia by Austria, France, and Russia. With 
fewer than 6 million people but Europe’s best army and 
his own strategic and tactical brilliance, Frederick was 
able to maintain his independence with financial and 
limited military assistance from Britain and Hanover. 
With France occupied against the British elsewhere, and 
the Austrians and Russians suspicious of each other, 
Prussia was able to win significant victories in 1757 and 
retain Silesia in 1763. 
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The turning point for the British came in 1757 
when William Pitt became prime minister. Personally 
and politically committed to victory whatever the cost, 
Pitt convinced Parliament to use Britain’s advantages, 
primarily its financial and naval power, to overcome 
France. This strategy entailed sending small numbers of 
regulars to the Continent to bolster Britain’s Germanic 
allies, while using British money to subsidize these allies 
to carry the brunt of the fighting against the French in 
Europe. This gave the British navy the operational flexi¬ 
bility to ensure its supremacy in the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, which in turn allowed Great Britain to defeat 
the French in the Caribbean with relatively small forces, 
as well as successfully deploy small regular forces and 
subsidized Indian allies on the subcontinent. 

The British soon occupied the French colonies of 
Guadeloupe and Martinique, as well as French slave 
stations in Africa. More important for the future of the 
British Empire, Robert Clive of the British East India 
Company used British and Sepoy troops to seize Ben¬ 
gal from its local Muslim ruler, Suraja Dowla, thereby 
preempting the French East India Company’s presence 
on the subcontinent. While Clive’s actions, like those on 
the North American frontier, were not welcomed by a 
British government, which wanted to avoid additional 
engagements, the Royal Navy was dispatched to ensure 
Clive’s survival and avoid the British being forced out 
of India by French countermoves. By 1763 the French 
presence in India, as in North America and the Caribbe¬ 
an, was at the mercy of British naval power. 

British naval superiority also meant that Great 
Britain could send regular forces to the North Ameri¬ 
can frontier and cut the French off from reinforcement 
and re-supply. British financial power meant that Lon¬ 
don could not only cover the cost of Britain’s war in 
Europe, India, and the Caribbean, but also subsidize 
and reimburse its American colonies for the cost of 
providing supplies locally and raising militias—such 
as British Army Major Robert Roger’s Rangers—that 
were well versed in forest and frontier warfare. Addi¬ 
tionally, Pitt made sure that younger, more aggressive 
officers, such as Lieutenant General Jeffrey Amherst 
and Major General James Wolfe, were sent to com¬ 
mand in the New World. 

The result was a string of victories in North Amer¬ 
ica and elsewhere that caused France to cede almost 
its entire North American empire to the British and 
Spanish in 1763. Although it had been allied with 
France, Spain was given the western bank of the Mis¬ 
sissippi River in compensation for its loss of Cuba to 
Great Britain. While Martinique, Guadeloupe, and its 


African slave stations were restored, in North America 
France retained only the city of New Orleans and two 
fishing islands off Newfoundland. 

In addition, France was forbidden to erect for¬ 
tifications or pursue political ambitions in India. 
After 1763 a British Raj would eventually replace 
the Mughal Empire, and India would become a 
mainstay of the British imperial and economic system 
in the 1800s. 

This war clearly demonstrated what the British 
Empire could achieve when it emphasized its advan¬ 
tages of naval superiority, Continental allies, and finan¬ 
cial clout. The war, however, also doubled the British 
national debt, greatly extended the empire, and dem¬ 
onstrated real fissures between the mother country 
and its American colonies. Attempts to deal with these 
problems would lead in a dozen years to the American 
Revolution that would prove to be one of the British 
Empire’s most significant defeats. 

See also Acadian deportation. 
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Hal M. Friedman 

Shaka Zulu 

(1781?—1828) Zulu leader and warrior 

A significant amount of myth surrounds the life of the 
Zulu leader Shaka Zulu, as he is recognized as one 
of the more popular leaders in African history and is 
widely known for his conquests in southern Africa. 
It is difficult to assess when Shaka Zulu was born, 
but scholars believe he was born sometime between 
1781 and 1787. It is also difficult to characterize his 
upbringing, due to the lack of sources, and therefore 
historians have difficulty ascertaining whether Shaka 
was mistreated by his father, Senzangakona, or wheth¬ 
er his mother, Nandi, and Senzangakona had a stable 
relationship, but it can be ascertained that Shaka was 
conceived out of wedlock. 

What is known by historians is that Shaka, as a 
young warrior, was under the guidance of Dingiswayo, 
a chief of the Mthethwa, who was instrumental to Sha- 
ka’s rise to power. Dingiswayo assisted Shaka in ousting 
his brothers for control of the Zulu in 1812. 
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After Shaka came to power, he created a number of 
alliances with neighboring tribes in order to check the 
growing power of the Ndwandwe. Aside from these 
alliances, Shaka also adopted a number of military 
reforms in order to strengthen the martial power of 
the Zulus. It is open to debate whether Shaka himself 
devised these military changes, whether other Africans 
assisted in these designs, or whether he was influenced 
by the success of European models. It is known that the 
changes he initiated helped him to defeat the Ndwand¬ 
we. Some of the reforms that he adopted included the 
exchange of the assegai for a short spear used to stab 
opponents, ordering his soldiers to fight without san¬ 
dals in order to increase mobility, and using the “Buf¬ 
falo Horns” formation, which primarily consisted of 
the right and left flanks surrounding the bulk of the 
opponent’s army, while the center was used as the main 
thrust against the enemy. 

Shaka was eager to learn about European culture, 
and he was fascinated by Christianity. He was also 
interested in learning how to read and write. He had 
an intermediary named Jakot who traveled between the 
Zulu and the Europeans to provide Shaka with infor¬ 
mation regarding the foreigners. From the news that 
he received, Shaka was able to make comparisons on 
various aspects of European and Zulu societies. The 
information he acquired regarding the power of Brit¬ 
ain troubled Shaka, as he became concerned that the 
British might initiate a war against him and the Zulu. 
This concern may have prompted Shaka to send a dip¬ 
lomatic mission to King George in 1828, which proved 
relatively fruitless. 

European perceptions of Shaka Zulu are complex 
and difficult to ascertain. This is particularly true when 
examining the writings of James Saunders King, who 
wrote articles for the South African Commercial Adver¬ 
tiser concerning the characteristics of Shaka Zulu. The 
article that was published by King on July 11, 1826, 
noted the hospitality that the Zulu leader extended 
towards others, but another article published the fol¬ 
lowing week noted Shaka’s tyrannical nature. 

Shaka fought a number of wars to gain suprema¬ 
cy in southern Africa, battling the Ndwandwe tribe a 
number of times. Shaka was forced to contend with 
the Ndwandwe, under the leadership of Zwide, in a 
number of battles, including the Battle of Gqokli Hill 
in 1818, where Shaka defeated a numerically superi¬ 
or Ndwandwe force, and another engagement on the 
Mhlatuze River. After the latter battle, the Zulu were 
able to demolish Zwide’s kraal, forcing Zwide to flee 
from Shaka’s grasp, but Zwide did not long survive the 


destruction of his army, and he was later killed. Despite 
the fact that Shaka defeated the Ndwandwe tribe, 
he was forced to confront them again in 1826 when 
Zwide’s son, Sikhunyane, rose to power and became a 
threat to Shaka. Shaka quickly dealt with this threat, 
attacking the Ndwandwe encampment that was situ¬ 
ated in the vicinity of the Intombi River and slaughter¬ 
ing a significant number of Ndwandwe warriors. Fol¬ 
lowing this victory, Shaka took possession of 60,000 
Ndwandwe cattle and killed the Ndwandwe women 
and children in the vicinity, ending the Ndwandwe 
threat to his rule. 

Following Shaka’s victory over the Ndwandwe, an 
event occurred that contributed to the downfall of the 
Zulu leader: His mother died. Nandi’s death in 1827 
greatly affected Shaka Zulu, as illustrated by the terms 
of mourning that he initiated following her death. He 
stipulated that milk was not to be extracted from cows 
for drinking, nor were the Zulu permitted to grow 
crops, threatening the Zulu with starvation. He also 
stipulated that women who were discovered to be with 
child within one year of Nandi’s death were to be exe¬ 
cuted along with their husbands. 

Nandi’s death resulted in the deaths of many of 
the Zulu, as Shaka executed people for not follow¬ 
ing his terms of mourning or for not attending to 
him at the time of his mother’s death. Even after he 
ended the terms for the period of mourning, the con¬ 
tinuation of this erratic behavior continued in 1828. 
His unpredictability is illustrated by the fact that he 
killed 300 women, some of whom were the wives 
of the leaders of Zulu regiments, while his warriors 
were absent. 

Shaka’s bizarre behavior led conspirators to plot his 
assassination. It is not exactly known when Shaka died, 
but the best estimates claim September 1828. The assas¬ 
sination was a result of a plot between his half brothers 
Dingane and Mhlangana and a man named Mbopa, who 
was Shaka’s head domestic servant. The three men were 
encouraged to act by Mkabayi, the sister of Senzanga- 
kona, who asserted the belief that Shaka was implicated 
in the death of his mother. 

It is impossible to know for certain whether Mkabayi 
believed this or if she wanted Shaka dead for ulterior 
motives. After Shaka was killed, a civil war ensued, as 
Dingane was forced to contend with pro-Shaka forces 
and his half brother Mpande, who was able to acquire 
the assistance of the Boers and the British settlers in 
southern Africa, in order to consolidate his grasp on 
the Zulu. Dingane failed to subdue all of his oppo¬ 
nents, and Mpande was successful in overthrowing 
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his half brother and becoming the leader of the Zulu 
in 1840. 

See also South Africa, Boers and Bantu in. 
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Siamese-Burmese War 

Conflict between Siam and Burma was common in the 
18th century the Burmese fought a series of civil wars 
against the Mons, who created their own state in 1740. 
The Mons’ success at achieving independence failed to 
ease tensions between them and the Burmese, and the 
Mons sacked Ava, the Burmese capital, in 1752 and 
captured the Burmese royal family, ending the Toun- 
goo dynasty’s control. The Burmese continued to fight 
the Mons after Alaungpaya assumed the role of leader 
of the Burmese forces and pushed the Mons into lower 
Burma. This fighting witnessed the subjugation of the 
city of Syriam in 1756, followed by the conquest of the 
Mon city of Pegu the following year. 

This conflict with the Mons was followed by war with 
Siam in 1759, as Alaungpaya used the excuse of a revolt in 
Tavoy to justify this war. Alaungpaya accused the Siamese 
officials in the nearby areas of Tenasserim and Mergui of 
inciting this rebellion, prompting Alaungpaya to invade 
Siam in order to maintain the honor and prestige of 
Burma. Alaungpaya did not live long enough to become 
deeply involved in this conflict, as he died in 1760 dur¬ 
ing the siege of Ayudhya (Ayutthaya), the Siamese capital. 
Despite the fact that Alaungpaya failed to make any cul¬ 
tural contributions to Burma during his reign, his effective 
military policies enabled his successors to inherit a strong, 
united state for further conflict against Siam. 

Naungdawgyi succeeded Alaungpaya, but his reign 
was cut short because of a revolt in the army partially 
incited by his orders to execute two of his generals. 
Hsinbyushin, the son of Alaungpaya, came to power 
in 1763 and continued the conflict against Siam in 
1765. This renewed war witnessed the siege of Ayud¬ 
hya, which began in 1766 and ended when the city 
capitulated on April 7, 1767. This victory changed the 


geopolitics of the region, as Burma was able to cap¬ 
ture thousands of Siamese and kill a significant portion 
of the Siamese nobility and royal family, leaving Siam 
without a ruler. 

Following this massacre of the royal family, a num¬ 
ber of candidates attempted to claim the throne of Siam. 
Some of the rivals for the throne included government 
officials such as the governors of Phitsanulok and Nakhon 
Si Thammarat; a member of the royal family who eluded 
the Burmese and was living in the northeastern section 
of Siam; Buddhist monks residing in the vicinity of Utta- 
radit; and a man named Sin, who was the ex-governor 
of Tak. Sin was able to subdue his opponents and crown 
himself king of Siam because he had a strong following. 
He was also able to halt the Burmese advance into west¬ 
ern Siam, also maintaining the cohesion for Siam. 

The victory of Burma in the Siamese-Burmese War 
prompted the Siam government to construct Thonburi, 
the new capital of Siam, which was situated on the Cha- 
ophraya River. This relocation allowed the Siam govern¬ 
ment to consolidate itself and extend its influence into 
neighboring regions. During the 1770s the Siam gov¬ 
ernment was able to launch a number of expeditions in 
order to assert its influence over Cambodia and Laos. 
The Siam government was also able to assert its influence 
over Chiang Mai when it captured the city in 1773. 

The Burmese government had more to contend with 
besides Siam, as Burma and China became entangled in a 
war in 1766. This conflict was followed by more fighting 
after the Burmese government deposed the ruler of Mani¬ 
pur, replacing him with its own candidate. The Burmese 
government was eager to seek more territory in Southeast 
Asia and engaged in another conflict against Siam, but it 
failed to make substantial gains. The Siamese-Burmese 
War altered the dynamics of Southeastern Asia, as Burma 
was able to extend its influence into parts of Siam, forc¬ 
ing Siam to move into Cambodia and Laos. 

See also Burmese Wars, First, Second, and Third; 
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Sikh Wars 

The first Anglo-Sikh War was the result of British 
imperial expansion to annex the Punjab and remove 
the Sikh threat to British hegemony on the Indian sub¬ 
continent. During the 18th and 19th centuries, Ranjit 
Singh made use of war and diplomacy to unite the 
Sikh tribes into a powerful nation. He built up a pow¬ 
erful army under European influence and European- 
style cavalry. 

After learning of the impressive performance of the 
British infantry in the Anglo-Maratha War, Singh built 
up his army and constructed factories to manufacture 
guns. European advisers were important to the develop¬ 
ment of the Sikh army because they helped to improve 
the munitions factories and trained Sikh troops. Before 
he died in 1839, he had built up his army of 150,000 
men. 

Singh’s death changed the dynamics of the politics 
in the Punjab because his son Kharrack Singh proved 
to be an ineffective leader and was murdered in 1840. 
The British, aware of this political instability, mobilized 
their army on the border separating the British Empire 
from the Sikh nation, provoking the Sikhs to attack in 
December 1845. The British defeated the Sikhs in this 
war with the help of the defections of two army com¬ 
manders, Lai Singh and Tej Singh. The British victory 
over the Sikh army resulted in Britain’s annexation of 
part of the Punjab. The Sikh army was reduced, and 
Britain was able to appoint advisers in the Punjab to 
influence the administration. 

The concessions that the British wrestled from the 
Sikhs in the First Anglo-Sikh War were not enough to 
satisfy Governor-General Dalhousie. Determined to 
annex the entire Punjab, Dalhousie used the death of 
two Britons in the Sikh mutiny at Multan in 1848 as an 
excuse to expand British territory. The Sikhs, however, 
tried to create an anti-British front by calling on the aid 
of the Afghans. Britain, however, was able to suppress 
the Sikh resistance at Gujrat, and the Treaty of Lahore 
was signed in 1849 as a result. It forced the Maharaja 
Dhalip Singh to retire and become a pensioner of the 
British government. 

The fall of the Sikh nation was crucial for the 
British government. It eliminated the Sikh threat to 
British control over the Indian subcontinent. There¬ 
after, Punjabis were recruited in large numbers to 
serve in the Indian army. The Indian Mutiny of 
1857 failed badly because of the significant number 
of Sikh troops from the Punjab who adhered loyally 
to Britain’s cause. 
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Singh, Ranjit 

(1780-1839) Sikh leader 

Ranjit (also spelled Runjit) Singh founded a Sikh state 
in the Punjab (an area in northwestern India, now 
divided between India and Pakistan) and ruled from 

1801 to 1839. In the 18th century most Sikhs lived in 
the Punjab, an ethnically diverse area whose popula¬ 
tion also included Muslims, Hindus, Jains, and Pash- 
tuns (Afghans). The Sikhs of the Punjab during Singh’s 
era were grouped into 12 misls, or tribes. Singh became 
chief of the Sukerchakias tribe upon the death of his 
father in 1792. He furthered his own power by twice 
marrying women from other Sikh tribes. 

Singh began uniting the Punjab under his rule in 
1799, when he seized Lahore, capital of the region. In 

1802 Singh captured Amritsar, a city sacred to the Sikhs 
as well as a major commercial center, and subdued a 
number of smaller Sikh and Pashtun principalities in 
the Punjab. He signed the Treaty of Amritsar with the 
British in 1809, gaining recognition as ruler of the Pun¬ 
jab and fixing the Sutlej River as the eastern boundary 
of his territories. 

Singh continued to expand his empire to the north 
and west, and by 1819 had captured Peshawar and 
expelled the Pashtuns from the Vale of Kashmir. By 
1820 he had consolidated his rule over the entire Pun¬ 
jab, from the Sutlej to the Indus Rivers, with more than 
a quarter of a million square miles of land, including 
some of the most strategically significant and richest 
territory in India. This area is sometimes called “The 
Land of the Five Rivers” because of the five major rivers 
within it: the Indus, Jhecum, Chenab, Ravi, and Sut¬ 
lej. Ranjit Singh’s rule in the Punjab was a time of peace 
and prosperity. He encouraged trade by ensuring safe 
passage for caravans and imposing lenient duties. Reli¬ 
giously tolerant, his army had members of different faith 
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communities, including Sikhs, Muslims, and Hindus, as 
did his commanders and administrative appointees. New 
styles of architecture and painting were also developed 
during his reign, and many literary and historical works 
were produced. 

Singh died of natural causes in Lahore in 1839. 
His state did not long survive him. In March 1846 the 
Sikhs were forced to sign a treaty that gave Great Brit¬ 
ain much of their land and to accept British rule. 

See also Sikh Wars. 

Further reading: Gardner, Alexander Haughton Campbell. 
Soldier and Traveller: Memoirs of Alexander Gardner, Colo¬ 
nel of Artillery in the Service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Edin¬ 
burgh: W. Blackwood, 1898; Grewal, J. S. The Sikhs of the 
Punjab. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990; Has- 
rat, Bikrama Jit. Anglo-Sikh Relations, 1799-1849: A Reap¬ 
praisal of the Rise and Fall of the Sikhs. Hoshiarpur: V. V. 
Research Institute Book Agency, 1968; Lafont, Jean Marie. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh: Lord of the Five Rivers. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2002; Singh Kaput, Prithipal, and 
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Sino-French War and the 
Treaty of Tianjin (Tientsin) 

This war and treaty between China and France con¬ 
cerned Annam (or Vietnam), an area that was ruled by 
China until circa 900 c.e., and a closely linked vassal 
state since. The government of Annam, modeled on 
China’s, controlled internal affairs; its kings received 
investiture by the Chinese emperor and on occasions 
received Chinese assistance to suppress local rebel¬ 
lions. Between 1644 and 1881 Annam sent 50 mis¬ 
sions to Beijing (Peking) to render tribute to the Qing 
(Ch’ing) dynasty. 

France first became interested in Annam in the 
17th century. However, French Jesuit missionaries 
converted few Annamese to Catholicism, nor was 
the French East India Company successful in estab¬ 
lishing trade in the region. France renewed its inter¬ 
est in Annam in the 1860s under Napoleon III who 
was anxious to win glory abroad. In the 1870s, Ger¬ 
many encouraged French imperialism in Annam and 
elsewhere as a distraction from its loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine to Germany. Beset by domestic rebellions and 


Russian advances in the northwest, the Qing govern¬ 
ment was unable to protect the government of Annam 
due to civil war. Thus, the Treaty of Saigon in 1874 
allowed French ships freely to navigate the Red River, 
to guide Annam’s foreign affairs, and granted France 
other rights that made Annam a de facto French pro¬ 
tectorate. China refused to recognize the validity of 
the treaty because Annam was a vassal state but did 
not pursue the matter. In 1880 France expanded its 
power by stationing troops in Hanoi and Haiphong, 
the main city and port in northern Annam. 

China and France held inconclusive talks over 
Annam between 1880 and 1884. Chinese negotiator 
Li Hongzhang (Li Hung-chang) and Prince Gong 
(K’ung) were anxious to temporize because they realized 
China’s military weakness, but were loudly opposed by 
a group of scholar-officials who were ignorant of reality 
and called for war with France. The regent and dowa¬ 
ger empress Cixi (Tz’u-hsi), vacillated between the two 
camps. In 1884 Li and French naval officer F. E. Fourni¬ 
er reached an agreement (Li-Fournier Agreement) that 
was vague on some crucial points and thus infuriated 
extremists in both nations; the French parliament 
rejected its terms and Chinese hardliners demanded Li’s 
impeachment. Prince Gong was dismissed. War broke 
out in July 1884. The French navy destroyed most of 
China’s naval vessels at the Fuzhou Shipyard and then 
blockaded the Yangzi (Yangtze) River and key ports. 
Panic stricken, and after many reversals of positions, 
Cixi sued for peace, despite a Chinese land victory at 
the Battle of Langson. 

Li was again ordered to negotiate with France. 
In the Treaty of Tianjin (Tientsin) in 1885 China lost 
Annam as a vassal state. France would later add Laos 
and Cambodia, also Chinese vassal states to Annam, 
to form French Indochina. Similarly, Great Britain 
would secure a treaty with China in 1886 that made 
another vassal state, Burma into a British posses¬ 
sion. The Sino-French War of 1884-85 signaled the 
inadequacy of the Self-Strengthening Movement and 
the disastrous consequences of the dowager empress 
Cixi’s rule. Her pathetic ignorance would lead China 
to further disasters. 

See also Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty in decline; Tongzhi 
Restoration/Self-Strengthening Movement. 
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Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Sino-Japanese War and the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki 

The Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 was fought primar¬ 
ily over Korea. Korea was Qing (Ch’ing) China’s closest 
tributary state, evidenced by the three tribute missions 
the Li dynasty in Korea sent to China annually. Korea 
was vital to China because it acted as the bulwark of 
Manchuria, which was the shield for China’s capital 
Beijing (Peking). Thus, the previous Ming dynasty had 
sent an army of over 200,000 men to defend it against 
Japanese invaders in 1592. 

After 1868 leaders of Meiji Japan looked to foreign 
expansion to show its power to the world. Thus they 
were no longer content with the 1870 treaty with China 
that was based on equality. In 1876 Japan had signed a 
treaty with Korea opening it to trade. This treaty had 
declared Korea an independent country in violation of its 
vassal relationship with China. Preoccupied with other 
problems, the Qing government let pass the offending 
clause. It, however, encouraged the Korean government 
to sign treaties with Western countries to check Japa¬ 
nese aggressions. Japan was also interested in establish¬ 
ing sole control over the Ryukyu (Liu Qiu or Liu Ch’iu 
in Chinese) islands, which were tributary to both China 
and the lord of Satsuma of Japan, and annexed them in 
1879 while China was preoccupied with Russia. 

Politics in Korea became very chaotic. Two parties 
emerged, one pro-China, the other pro-Japan; their dis¬ 
putes led to an insurrection in 1882 causing both China 
and Japan to send troops. Chinese forces under Yuan 
Shikai (Yuan Shih-k’ai) arrived first and restored order. 
Yuan remained in Korea as China’s resident-general 
until 1894 and put down another mutiny in 1884. In 
1885 China and Japan negotiated the Tianjin (Tientsin) 
Convention that made Korea their joint protectorate, an 
unwise arrangement for China because it would be the 
fuse for a future war. In 1894 there was another revolt 
in Korea, called the Tongchak (Eastern Learning) Insur¬ 
rection. Japan asked China for a joint expedition to put 
it down. China agreed and sent 1,500 soldiers. Japan, 
however, sent a first installment of 8,000 soldiers with 
large reinforcements arriving later. The revolt was put 
down easily, and China requested a diplomatic settle¬ 


ment, which Japan stalled. In July China sent troop rein¬ 
forcements but its troop-ships were sunk by the waiting 
Japanese navy. Declaration of war followed in August. 

Japan had all the advantages in the brief war fought 
between August 1894 and March 1895. The inadequate 
Chinese navy was decisively defeated, and the remnants 
surrendered their bases in Port Arthur, Dairen, and Wei- 
haiwei, where the Chinese commanding officer commit¬ 
ted suicide. On land a large Japanese force routed the 
small and isolated Chinese contingent in Korea, then 
invaded Manchuria. The desperate Qing court sued for 
peace. Japan answered that it would only negotiate with 
Li Hongzhang (Li Hung-chang), a senior statesman 
and governor-general of Chihli Province. 

The proceedings took place at Shimonoseki, with 
Prince Ito Hirobumi, Japan’s chief negotiator, dictat¬ 
ing the terms of the Treaty of Shimonoseki. China rec¬ 
ognized the independence of Korea and ceded Taiwan 
(Formosa), Penghu (Pescadore) Island, and the Liaodong 
(Liaotung) Peninsula (the southern tip of Manchuria). It 
also agreed to pay 200 million gold taels (1 tael equals 
1 1/3 ounces) indemnity, open more ports to Japanese 
trade, grant extraterritorial rights to Japanese nation¬ 
als (which Europeans and Americans already enjoyed 
in China), and to negotiate a commercial treaty with 
Japan. Li suffered a non-fatal bullet wound by a would- 
be Japanese assassin in Shimonoseki. At home he was 
severely criticized and impeached by furious Chinese 
for not obtaining better terms for China. The people 
of Taiwan attempted to resist Japanese occupation but 
were put down by Japanese troops at the end of 1895. 

The publications of the terms of the treaty shocked 
Western imperial powers. Thus Germany, France, and 
Russia banded together to form the Far Eastern Trip- 
lice, or Dreibund, that sent identical notes to Japan, 
demanding that it return the Liaodong Peninsula to 
China in exchange for a larger indemnity that Japan 
felt compelled to accept. The commercial treaty of 
1896 granted Japan the right to set up factories and 
other enterprises in China whose products would not 
be subject to Chinese taxes. Under the most-favored- 
nation clauses included in all treaties between China 
and Western nations, all of them automatically received 
the same rights, with disastrous consequences for Chi¬ 
na’s economy and industrial development. 

There were many causes of China’s catastrophic 
defeat. Most blame belonged to dowager empress Cixi 
(Tz’u-hsi), who had ruled China since 1862. She was 
ignorant, greedy, and corrupt and gave vast powers to 
her favorite eunuchs. She sold offices and misappropri¬ 
ated funds for the navy to finance her rebuilding of a 
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summer palace, with the result that Chinese battleships 
lacked guns and ammunition. Under her capricious 
rule, the central government had practically broken 
down. As a result emperor Guangxu (Kuang-hsu) 
was a figurehead with no power, the Zongli (Tsungli) 
Yamen, or Foreign Office, had no power to formulate 
or execute foreign policy, the Navy Yamen did not 
control the entire navy, the Ministry of War had no 
troops to deploy, and the Ministry of Finance had no 
funds. Cixi additionally promoted and dismissed offi¬ 
cials at will, listened to the advice of her favorites, and 
vacillated while the country floundered. These factors 
explained China’s humiliating fiasco in the Sino-Japa- 
nese War. China’s decisive defeat showed the world its 
weakness and opened it to further losses of sovereignty 
in the coming years. 

Further reading: Fairbank, John K., ed. The Chinese World 
Order: Traditional China’s Foreign Relations. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1968; Kim, Key-hiuk, and 
Han-Kyo Kim, Korea and the Politics of Imperialism, 1876- 
1910. Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1967; 
Lensen, George A. Balance of Intrigue: International Rivalry 
in Korea and Manchuria, 1884-1899. 2 vols. Honolulu: Uni¬ 
versity of Hawaii Press, 1982. 
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slave revolts in the Americas 

As an expansive literature attests, African-descended 
slaves in the Americas resisted their enslavement in 
myriad ways, including malingering, pilferage, tempo¬ 
rary absence, sabotage, arson, and maroonage, as well 
as in music, dance, religion, and other cultural expres¬ 
sions. In addition to these day-to-day and less directly 
confrontational forms of resistance and protest, slaves 
also launched large-scale and often carefully planned 
uprisings, revolts, and rebellions that directly chal¬ 
lenged their subordinate status within the master-slave 
relationship. During the period covered in this volume, 
African-descended slaves in the Americas launched 
scores of violent revolts and uprisings. Some lasted 
only a few hours, others decades; most were crushed, 
some reached negotiated settlements, and a handful 
succeeded. All influenced the slave system in important 
ways. 

Such large-scale collective actions were far less com¬ 
mon in North America than in the circum- Caribbean and 
Brazil—the destinations of approximately 80 percent of 


the more than 10 million African slaves forcibly trans¬ 
ported to the New World during the era of the transatlan¬ 
tic slave trade. The reasons for the relative infrequency of 
slave revolts in mainland North America compared to the 
Caribbean Basin and Brazil have been traced to a number 
of factors. North America was characterized by a lower 
white-slave ratio, smaller production units, a smaller 
proportion of Africa-born versus American-born slaves, 
more armed white men, less accessible frontier zones and 
fewer expanses of open or unclaimed land, more rigor¬ 
ous surveillance and control mechanisms, and greater 
danger of violent retribution. Despite these inauspicious 
circumstances, more than a dozen significant slave rebel¬ 
lions erupted in mainland North America from the early 
1700s to the final abolition of U.S. slavery in 1865. These 
include the New York Revolt; the Stono Rebellion, Gabri¬ 
el Prosser’s Rebellion, the Chatham Manor Rebellion, 
the Louisiana Territory Slave Rebellion (or Deslandes 
Rebellion), the George Boxley Rebellion, the Fort Blount 
Revolt, the Denmark Vesey Uprising, Nat Turner’s Rebel¬ 
lion (conventionally considered the bloodiest in U.S. his¬ 
tory, with at least 55 whites killed), the Black Seminole 
Slave Rebellion, the Amistad Revolt, and John Brown’s 
raid on Harpers Ferry, Virginia. 

The aftermath of each of these revolts was marked 
by violent retribution and the imposition of tighter con¬ 
trols on slave populations by individual slave owners 
and local, state, and federal governments. Especially 
after the onset of the Haitian Revolution, slavehold¬ 
ers across the Americas intensified their surveillance 
and control of slave populations. 

Slave uprisings in the circum-Caribbean and Bra¬ 
zil were more frequent, longer, involved greater num¬ 
bers of slaves, and posed a more abiding threat to the 
institution of chattel slavery. Among the most promi¬ 
nent of such revolts and uprisings were the First Maroon 
War in Jamaica; the Suriname slave wars, which lasted 
for most of the 18th century; Tacky’s War (Jamaica); 
Kofi’s Revolt (Dutch Guyana); the Jamaican Uprising of 
1773; the watershed Saint-Domingue Uprising, or Hai¬ 
tian Revolution; another Jamaica Maroon Rebellion; 
Tula’s Revolt (Curaqao); the Santa Lucia Revolt; the 
Guadeloupe Revolt; Bussa’s Uprising (Barbados); the 
Demerera Revolts (British Guiana); the Antigua Revolt; 
the Great Jamaican Slave Revolt, or Christmas Uprising 
(Jamaica); the Bahia Revolts (Brazil); numerous revolts 
in the British Virgin Islands; and the La Escalera Conspir¬ 
acy in Cuba. In particular, the second Demerera Revolt 
in British Guiana and Christmas Uprising in Jamaica 
underscored the contradiction between free labor ide¬ 
ology and the institution of chattel slavery, prompting 
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lawmakers in London to accelerate the process of slave 
emancipation throughout the British Empire, including 
Upper and Lower Canada, which came in 1833. 

For scholars of African slavery in the Americas, an 
important debate was launched with the thesis pro¬ 
posed by the historian Eugene Genovese in his book, 
From Rebellion to Revolution. To Genovese, the Hai- 
tian Revolution represented a watershed moment in 
New World slavery and slave resistance. Earlier revolts 
and uprisings were more “restorationist,” ideologi¬ 
cally circumscribed, and did not aspire to challenge 
the totality of the slave system. In contrast, the post- 
Elaiti slave revolts were more “revolutionary,” modern, 
infused with republican and Enlightenment notions 
of rights and citizenship, and geared more toward 
overturning the slave system as a whole. Scholars have 
debated Genovese’s thesis in a host of specific instances, 
resulting in broad consensus that the “restorationist” 
versus “revolutionary” dichotomy unduly simplifies a 
more variegated and multilayered process—much as 
the “resistance” versus “accommodation” dichotomy 
unduly simplifies a more complex reality—and a body 
of scholarship that has greatly enriched understanding 
of the slave experience in the Americas, the role of slaves 
in hastening their own emancipation, and the role of 
African slavery in the making of the modern world. 

See also abolition of slavery in the Americas; slave 
trade in Africa; Toussaint Louverture; Wesley, John 
(1703-1791) and Charles (1707-1788). 
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slave trade in Africa 

Of the nations that participated in the slave trade, Brit¬ 
ain had by 1750 the largest trade. The sugar islands 
of the Caribbean absorbed the bulk of Britain’s slave 
trade. Between 1753 and 1807 imports into Barbados 
totaled 104,800 slaves, though this number reveals noth¬ 


ing about the fluctuation in trade during these years. 
Between 1753 and 1766 imports into Barbados totaled 

46.900 slaves, an average of 3,350 per year, and rose to 

51.900 over the longer span of 1767 and 1807, though 
the annual average for these years fell to 2,300. 

These numbers reveal that after having peaked 
around 1770, the trade declined, a dwindling that had 
nothing to do with supply and demand. Slaves were as 
plentiful as ever, and the demand was intense. Carib¬ 
bean planters were forever wringing their hands over 
the problem of getting more and cheaper slaves. After 
1770 planters came to meet the demand for labor by 
reproduction more than by trade. By the first decade 
of the 19th century the slave population in Barbados 
sustained itself by reproduction, obviating the need for 
planters to buy slaves. Biology had, at least in Barba¬ 
dos, made commerce in humans superfluous. 

The pattern is less clear in Jamaica, where imports 
reached their nadir of 362 slaves per year between 

1784 and 1788. Thereafter, imports recovered, rising to 
1,020 per year in 1802 and 1803. This increase implies 
that the slave trade may well have continued in Jamaica 
well into the 19th century had Britain not ended it in 
1807. The Leeward Islands show a similar pattern, with 
imports at 251,100 slaves, an average of roughly 3,440 
a year, between 1734 and 1807, more than double the 
average of 1,600 between 1707 and 1733. The Seven 
Years’ War won Britain the Caribbean islands of Dom¬ 
inica, Saint Lucia, Saint Vincent, and Tobago. 

Flush with victory, Britain poured slaves into these 
islands, more than 2,000 per year between 1763 and 
1769, to convert them to sugar production. Stasis in 
Dominica allowed Britain to reduce imports to fewer 
than 300 per year between 1780 and 1807, though 
imports remained high in the other three islands. In 
total, Britain imported into these islands 70,100 slaves 
between 1763 and 1807. In the island of Grenada, trade 
peaked about 1780, perhaps a decade after its peak in 
Barbados. Imports into Grenada halved from 1,600 per 
year between 1753 and 1778 to 750 per year between 

1785 and 1807, implying, as in Barbados, that natural 
increase more than the slave trade filled the demand for 
labor. In all, Britain imported to its colonies more than 
1.8 million slaves between 1750 and 1807. 

ABOLITION BEGINS 

In British North America and the United States, natural 
increase met the demand of tobacco and rice planters as 
early as 1700. The expansion of cotton after 1790 and 
the acquisition of Louisiana in 1803 spiked the trade to 
70,000 slaves between 1791 and 1807, an average of 
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4,375 per year. The U.S. Constitution ended the slave 
trade in 1808, though merchants defied the law until 
the Civil War. Historian Philip D. Curtin estimates the 
illicit trade at 54,000 slaves between 1808 and 1861, 
an average of roughly 1,020 per year, and one-quarter 
of the total of the legal trade. Only the Civil War ended 
the slave trade and slavery in the United States. 

The end of the slave trade in Britain and the United 
States coincided with the abolition of the trade in Den¬ 
mark and the Netherlands. Denmark imported 11,160 
slaves into the Danish West Indies (now the U.S. Vir¬ 
gin Islands) between 1755 and 1799, an average of 
roughly 250 per year. The volume of Danish trade 
rose from an average of 536 slaves per year between 
1751 and 1775 to 1,216 per year between 1776 and 

1800 and to 5,250 per year between 1801 and its 
abolition in 1803. Denmark thus ended the slave 
trade at its zenith. In contrast, the trade in the Neth¬ 
erlands ended after a 40-year decline. Trade peaked 
at 118,200 slaves between 1751 and 1775, falling to 
34,200 between 1776 and 1800 and to 1,300 between 

1801 and its abolition in 1814. A remnant of its for¬ 
mer vigor, Elmina, the fortress in Ghana, remained a 
possession of the Netherlands until 1872. 

As in the Netherlands, the trade withered before 
dying in France. At its apogee, the French trade, at 
60,340 slaves imported into the colony of Saint- 
Domingue in 178 8 and 1789, constituted half Europe’s 
slave trade. These years were the largest in a remark¬ 
able spurt in which France imported 338,200 slaves 
into Saint-Domingue between 1779 and 1791. The 
numbers might have been higher still had not a slave 
revolt in 1791 disrupted trade. Thereafter, French trade 
hobbled into the 19th century, with 48,900 imports 
into Martinique between 1788 and 1831 and another 
9,100 between 1852 and 1861. 

Guadeloupe showed a similar decrease in imports, 
from 36,500 between 1779 and 1818 to 27,000 
between 1819 and 1831 and to 5,900 between 1852 
and 1861. France imported 118,000 slaves into Foui- 
siana between 1785 and its sale to the United States in 
1803 and 14,100 slaves into French Guiana between 
1814 and 1830. All the while France vacillated, allow¬ 
ing Britain in 1831 to enforce a ban on the slave 
trade but in 1852 concocting the fiction that Africans 
aboard French ships were exempt from this prohibi¬ 
tion because they were workers rather than slaves. 

THE END OF THE SLAVE TRADE 

The end of the slave trade in Britain, the United States, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, and France brought the Ibe¬ 


rian nations of Portugal and Spain to the fore. From 
Jamaica, the Spanish imported into their colonies 
206,200 slaves between 1701 and 1807 and another 
200,000 from British, French, Dutch, and Danish carri¬ 
ers. The rise of sugar cultivation on the island of Cuba 
around 1760 stoked Spain’s demand for slaves. Between 
1774 and 1807 planters in Cuba imported 119,000 
slaves. The slave trade in Cuba remained robust into 
the 19th century, averaging more than 10,000 per year 
in all but a few years between 1817 and 1865. Imports 
into Cuba between 1801 and 1865 exceeded 600,000. 

Puerto Rico was likewise a sugar island, though its 
demand for slaves was little more than one-tenth that of 
Cuba. Between 1774 and 1807 Puerto Rico imported 
14,800 slaves. The Spanish imported even fewer slaves 
into Santo Domingo, perhaps 6,000 between 1774 and 
1807. The Portuguese trade rose steadily until the mid- 
19th century, increasing from 472,900 slaves imported 
into Brazil and the colonies of other nations between 
1751 and 1775 to 1.2 million between 1826 and 1850 
dropped. 

Portuguese trade slumped to 154,200 slaves between 
1851 and 1867. In total, Portugal bought and sold 3.4 
million slaves between 1750 and 1867. The prime mov¬ 
ers of the slave trade, Portugal and Spain, began and 
ended it. 

By the 19th century the slave trade had fallen out 
of favor. The planters in the United States and Barba¬ 
dos, with a self-sustaining slave population, did not 
need to import slaves. The Enlightenment of the 18th 
century branded slavery, and by implication the slave 
trade, as wasteful. In their place, Scottish economist 
Adam Smith and his disciples advocated wage labor. 
The Society of Friends (Quakers) and other religious 
reformers declared slavery and the slave trade contrary 
to the tenets of Christianity. 

In 1783 a delegation of Quakers petitioned the 
nascent United States and Britain to end the slave 
trade. John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, like¬ 
wise opposed the slave trade. Opponents of the slave 
trade coalesced in 1787 into the London Abolition 
Committee in England. In 1788 and 1789 likeminded 
organizations formed in France and the United States. 
In 1788 Parliament began to regulate the slave trade, 
and in 1792 the House of Commons passed a bill to 
outlaw it. The measure died in the House of Lords, 
but the bill’s revival and enactment in 1807 ended the 
British slave trade. In 1833 Britain outlawed the slave 
trade in its colonies. 

Two years earlier Britain had begun to patrol the 
Atlantic for slave ships in an effort to force other nations 
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to end their trade. Denmark in 1803, the Netherlands 
in 1814, and France in 1848 ended the slave trade. Brit¬ 
ain pressured Cuba to abandon the slave trade in 1867, 
and Brazil followed in 1888, ending four centuries of 
commerce in humans. 

See also abolition of slavery in the Americas; 
Louisiana Purchase; slave revolts in the Americas; 
Toussaint Louverture; Wesley, John (1703-1791) and 
Charles (1707-1788). 
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Smith, Adam 

(1723-1790) economic thinker 

Adam Smith was the founder of the laissez-faire school 
of economics and traditional economic liberal theory. 
A graduate of Oxford University in 1746, he continued 
his studies in his home of Kilcaldy, Scotland. In 1751 he 
became a professor of logic at the University of Glasgow 
and in 1752 the head of the department of moral phi¬ 
losophy. By 1760 his emphasis was on jurisprudence 
and political economy. By then he had become a char¬ 
ter member of the Scottish Enlightenment. Influenced 
by Scottish writers such as David Hume, he believed 
that natural laws regulate human activities. Therefore, 
all forms of human endeavor could be understood by 
analyzing universal laws. If human institutions respected 
the laws of nature, all would go well. People would be 
guided to the goal by the application of reason. 

In 1763 and 1765 Smith came into contact with the 
physiocrats of France, who rebelled against economic 
absolutism in the form of mercantilism, which put eco¬ 
nomic institutions at the disposal of the state and indi- 


Adam Smith believed economics should be governed by the forces 
of nature and reason. 


cated that wealth equals power. One physiocrat, Fran¬ 
cois Quesnay, compared the circulation of money to the 
circulation of blood. Mercantilist controls, to him, acted 
like a tourniquet on the circulation of money, which cut 
off a natural life-giving flow. Jacques Turgot, another 
physiocrat, said that natural human behavior guided by 
national self-interest in search of a profit would result in 
the best service and the most goods for society. 

After traveling in France, Smith published his great 
work, Inquiry into the Nature and Cause of the Wealth 
of Nations. The work, known by its shortened title, 
the Wealth of Nations, became the dominant theory of 
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economic liberals in the 19th century and economic con¬ 
servatives in the 20th century. Under this theory, the state 
was basically a “passive” policeman who intervened only 
when the marketplace collapsed. 

Smith maintained that increased production depend¬ 
ed on a national division of labor and specialization. 
Trade, therefore, was to be encouraged, as it increased 
specialization to meet its demands, which in turn led 
to greater production. This growing value of trade also 
depended on personal liberty; each person should be 
free to pursue his or her individual self-interest. When 
buyer and seller met in the marketplace, they would be 
guided by an “invisible hand,” which basically was the 
law of supply and demand, where the results of buyers 
and sellers would be optimized. In general Adam Smith 
deplored all forces that interfered with this enlightened 
self-interest. Therefore, he opposed all economic con¬ 
trols in the form of the state government, guilds, or 
unions as harmful to the exchange of goods and ser¬ 
vices or trade. To him mercantilism, whether if favored 
gold and silver bullion for its own sake, surplus exports 
over imports—which weakened your neighbor’s eco¬ 
nomic status—or state control of an essential item to 
use as a weapon, was wrong. Ideally trade should be 
for everyone’s benefit. This would be the natural result 
of free trade unencumbered by protective tariffs. There¬ 
fore in such a natural and free market, the prosperity of 
each nation would be dependent on all nature. He also 
departed from traditional mercantile economic theory, 
which regarded colonies as an economic asset; he saw 
them as liabilities. 

This work, upon its publication in 1776, was an 
instant success. After being lionized for the next two 
years, Smith retired to live in Edinburgh. He died there 
in 1790. He requested at his death that all manuscripts 
on which he had worked be destroyed, except for his 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, which posited that moral 
sympathy derives from human sympathy. The Wealth of 
Nations remains his major work. 
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Social Darwinism and 
Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) 

The term Social Darwinism emerged in the mid-19th 
century and came to be associated most closely with the 
philosopher/sociologist Herbert Spencer. Spencer was 
born in Derby in the English industrial heartland. He was 
a descendent of a family of religious nonconformists with 
strong individualist traits and utilitarian views based on 
those of social reformer Jeremy Bentham. 

Spencer’s childhood ill health led him to be home- 
schooled by his father until age 13, when he moved to 
Bath for further education by his uncle, a clergyman 
who was a social reformer with radical views for the 
time. His education was geared to math and science 
and less to Latin and Greek. Spencer did not progress 
to university but in 1837 joined the London and Bir¬ 
mingham Railway as an engineer. He was not seen as 
a cultivated gentleman in terms the existing society. He 
became interested in radical issues in the 1840s and 
started writing for the Non-Conformist. He came 
to view government as a threat to freedom and the 
individual. Although he returned to the railroad for 
temporary employment, he secured an editorial job 
with the London Economist in 1848, which secured a 
steady income. 

Spencer lived at a time when Charles Darwin’s 
On the Origin of Species introduced evolution¬ 
ary theory as an explanation for the development of 
plants and animals. Such evolutionary thoughts had 
previously influenced Spencer’s speculations on soci¬ 
ety itself, and he had earlier in Social Statics come to 
believe that competition in human society also led to 
social advancement. Spencer’s application of Darwin¬ 
ism to his own ethical and social thought came to be 
known as Social Darwinism. What emerged from this 
conviction in a simplified form was a notion of the 
survival of the fittest, a phrase Darwin never used. 

Darwin’s struggle in nature could be transferred to 
society, and the strongest or fittest would and should 
dominate the poor and weak because they were more 
adaptable. The weak should ultimately disappear, for 
they could only reproduce those unfit for the competi¬ 
tion of life. 

Spencer’s theory in its most basic form led some to 
believe that natural selection, when applied to societies 
and government, meant that there was a natural domi¬ 
nance in the world that allowed certain races (princi¬ 
pally European Protestants), individuals, and nations 
to dominate because they were superior in the natural 
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order. In political and economic terms, competition and 
self-interest advanced the social order. Competition 
could cure social ills without the need for government 
social programs or intervention. In society, a liberal 
economic laissez-faire approach was best. 

Some have also come to see 19th-century Social 
Darwinism as the intellectual rationale behind Europe¬ 
an colonialism, imperialism, and capitalism itself. This 
might be labelled the “might makes right” school of 
thought. A nation is strong because it is the fittest in the 
struggle for survival and has made the necessary adap¬ 
tations to become superior. 

Spencer’s works gained popularity outside of Brit¬ 
ain and had a great influence in the United States. Often 
Spencer’s ideas were simplified to the point of absurd¬ 
ity, and much like Darwin, he was summarized and not 
read. He influenced Andrew Carnegie, the industrialist, 
and helped shape his philanthropic efforts. The most 
prominent American convert was William Graham 
Sumner, and then during the 1890s, historians such as 
John Fiske, who influenced Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
and naval planner Alfred Thayer Mahan. The conse¬ 
quence of this influence was for some a justification of 
American imperialism. 

The publication of Darwin’s Descent of Man saw 
concepts of natural selection applied to humans, and 
this gave further impetus to Spencer’s ideas. Other 
thinkers, primarily biologists such as Sir Francis Gabon, 
entered the fray. Heredity, according to Gabon, meant 
that biology was more important than environment in 
shaping human destiny. 

Nevertheless, Herbert Spencer’s rational utilitari¬ 
anism did have appeal and influence, and works such 
as his Principles of Sociology had significant impact 
on his era. He did define a system of moral rights, and 
he divorced himself from many, if not most, aspects of 
popularized Social Darwinism. To achieve the greatest 
happiness and to develop their talents Spencer’s human¬ 
kind needed maximum individual freedom without the 
heavy hand of government interference, and this did 
not mean that the fittest were necessarily the best. 

Further reading: Degler, Carl N. In Search of Human Nature: 
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Thought. New York: Oxford University Press, 1993; Dick¬ 
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Theodore W. Eversole 

socialism 

Socialism was a term first used in the early 19th century 
in western Europe. Its exponents were primarily French 
and British. 

The Industrial Revolution changed Europe by 
making the aristocracy largely irrelevant, raising the 
capitalist bourgeoisie into wealth and power and mov¬ 
ing the old peasant class into industrial labor. Unlike the 
agrarian society it overturned, where wealth depended 
on a finite quantity—land, in the industrial capital¬ 
ist system wealth was limitless, at least in theory, and 
untied to the old feudal order. 

The Industrial Revolution also overturned the old 
sense of noblesse oblige. Capitalists were comfortably, 
guiltlessly, rich and powerful, full of pride, and without 
a sense of obligation to the poor or their own com¬ 
petition. These were the people who took power from 
the aristocrats and created the early capitalist democra¬ 
cies, political systems in the image of their economic 
and political interests. Freed from the nobility, they had 
guarantees of property rights and the ability to pursue 
more property. These 19th century “liberals” agreed 
that only the economically independent and secure 
could be politically free. Thomas Jefferson exempli¬ 
fied this concept, using it as justification for his desired 
nation of small farmers. He also agreed that liberty was 
not the product of Christian thought but of natural law; 
without theological justification, there was no basis for 
censure. Some 19th-century liberals even praised greed 
as the motivator for economic growth and prosperity. 
Unlike feudalists, capitalists defined dependency as self¬ 
destructive; for their own well being, the poor had to 
work, and if they did not do it voluntarily, the system 
would force them. In Britain poor laws, which seem to 
be based on this philosophy, could be quite harsh. 

CAPITALIST PROBLEMS 

The French philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau contended 
that democracy could not survive with a wide disparity 
between the rich and poor. Other critics of the system 
worried about more basic problems with rule by “benign” 
capitalists. They pointed out that the system—in England, 
Germany, and other early industrializing countries—had 
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taken the old feudal protections that had ameliorated 
the lot of peasants limited in space and wealth. As near 
property without rights of mobility or much else, peas¬ 
ants did have reasonable protection against starvation 
and homelessness. Capitalism’s exploited factory workers 
lacked even the basics, being “free.” They could be fired 
and hired at will from jobs whose pay was set by a going 
rate pegged to competition with hordes of other displaced 
peasants desperate for a wage. The new workers faced fac¬ 
tory employment that included 12-hour shifts seven days 
a week in inhumane conditions. This applied to women 
and children, often preferred because they worked for 
much less than men. Early capitalism produced lowered 
standards of living and declines in educational levels in 
many areas. 

The new industries also lacked compunctions about 
polluting the environment or maiming or killing the 
workers. Factory town food was commonly inferior 
and often scarce. Even some of the well off began feel¬ 
ing twinges of guilt, spurred in part by the works of 
Charles Dickens. 

Of more concern to the middle classes was the busi¬ 
ness cycle. Under the feudal system, aside from the occa¬ 
sional plague, war, drought, or famine, life was mostly 
predictable. Capitalism from the beginning featured 
booms and busts out of human control. Life would sail 
along for a period, with growth, prosperity, increas¬ 
es in jobs and wages. Then, inexplicably, the system 
would collapse: Profits and wages would fall, millions 
would be either out of work or poor, and even some 
of the rich might fall a class or two toward poverty. 
Capitalists thought to stabilize the system by regulat¬ 
ing maximum wages and prohibiting unions. They also 
regulated imports and combined into trusts to thwart 
competition. The crashes persisted. 

THE BASICS OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 

Although critical of liberalism, socialism shared the 
idea of progress and the end of aristocracy. Socialists 
repudiated liberalism as a facade for greed. Rather than 
looking back to a better yesterday, the proto-socialists 
analyzed industrialism and defined principles for mak¬ 
ing it tolerable (given that it was here to stay.) They 
shared the outrage at capitalism’s abuses expressed by 
19th-century liberals such as Hon ore de Balzac, Thom¬ 
as Carlyle, and Benjamin Disraeli. They were distinct 
from these conservatives and the anarchists seeking to 
revert to an agrarian idyll in that they were optimistic 
and positive about industrialization. 

Some began to suggest that the system was inher¬ 
ently flawed. What was needed was a system that 


controlled greed and lifted the masses from pover¬ 
ty—socialism. Socialism, broadly defined, dated back 
at least to early Christianity, with Christians sharing 
among themselves from the beginning and with the rise 
of monasticism, which entailed community ownership 
of everything. Socialism as a political force dated to the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Socialism is often a derogatory term for anything an 
opponent dislikes. Disregarding the animus, socialism 
includes a democratically controlled economy operated 
for the good of all members. Rather than unchecked 
competition that characterizes capitalism, it relies on 
cooperation, and it involves government planning to 
stabilize the economy and reduce or eliminate the busi¬ 
ness cycle. Socialists may share property in common 
and prohibit private ownership of land and industry, 
but they may also simply advocate publicly financed 
social programs and heavy state regulation of industry 
and property. 

Socialists generally agreed that wealth was the prod¬ 
uct of working men and women and that capitalists had 
wrongfully taken it. To alleviate poverty and misery, they 
sought to bring about a system characterized by coop¬ 
eration, democracy, equality, and prosperity for all. 

OTHER PHILOSOPHIES 

Other groups shared the socialist ideals—anarchists and 
communists. Anarchists rejected even the socialist demo¬ 
cratic government. They viewed government as inher¬ 
ently tyrannical and wanted maximally decentralized 
government incapable of tyrannizing the people. They 
were ineffective because peaceful anarchists lacked the 
power to change much and violent anarchists generally 
provoked more hostility against themselves than against 
the government they wanted to end. Communists could 
occupy the extreme wing of socialism—with community 
ownership of everything, perhaps in the manner of the 
early and monastic Christians. They could also be Marx¬ 
ists. Marxists see socialism as an interim arrangement 
that reorganizes society into the form that withers away 
until a modified anarchism appears—a society without 
money or market forces, with worker ownership of prop¬ 
erty, with production for the producers only, and with no 
state. This communism has never developed. 

EARLY SOCIALISM 

In the 19th century capitalism was new, and socialism 
seemed a reasonable system to replace it. The early 
socialists knew that economic systems were not inevi¬ 
table or eternal; feudalism died within their memories. 
Capitalism could wither away as well. 
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The early socialists included Henri de Saint-Simon, 
Francois Marie-Charles Fourier, and Louis Blanc 
of France and Robert Owen of Wales. Not political¬ 
ly astute, they were Enlightenment idealists who 
thought that people of good will could voluntarily bring 
about a better society. Fourier and Saint-Simon’s ideas 
remained theoretical, but Owen, the wealthy industri¬ 
alist, founded several communities, particularly in the 
United States, but failed to make a go of any of them. 

These social critics thought to reform poverty and 
inequality by redistribution of wealth and the creation 
of a society of small, utopian communities without 
private property. The early critics made no distinc¬ 
tion between socialism and communism. A perception 
developed in Europe that socialism was more amenable 
to religion while communism was atheistic. In Britain, 
communism sounded too much like communion, and 
thus was viewed as being too Catholic. 

Pierre-Joseph Proudhon was actually an anarchist. 
His slogan “property is theft” reflected the common 
socialist hostility to capitalism. He was not extreme, 
however, allowing for individual ownership of one’s 
home and domestic goods. He opposed property that 
took its wealth from the labor of others. Property of 
this sort included factories, mines, railroads, and the 
like. Karl Marx was generally in accord with Proudhon, 
whom he met in Paris in the 1840s. Marx’s opponent, 
the anarchist Mikhail Bakunin, was also influenced by 
Proudhon. Proudhon was more influential in socialist 
circles than Marx and Engels, even when they published 
The Communist Manifesto. 

The utopian socialists came later to be known by 
scientific socialists under terms such as proto-social¬ 
ists, Fruhsozialismus, pre-Marxian socialists, and the 
like. After experimentation with the small utopian 
communities, some socialists shifted to direct politi¬ 
cal action. Marx and Engels regarded themselves as 
scientific socialists, setting themselves apart from the 
utopian socialists. 

The United States was a hotbed of experimenta¬ 
tion, home to dissenters and creators of new reli¬ 
gious groups, as well as immigrants dissatisfied with 
what they had left behind. It was large, and there was 
room for just about anyone to adopt whatever ideol¬ 
ogy seemed reasonable. Utopias flourished during the 
19th century, but mostly the blooms proved short-lived 
when expectations were set too high. Many fell to 
internecine jealousies, preferential treatment of some 
over others, unnatural restrictions on competition and 
personal relationships, and other misreadings of what 
proved too often to be less than perfect human nature. 


Examples include the Amana Society, the Shakers, 
Separatists of Zoar, the Oneida and Wallingford Per¬ 
fectionists, the Aurora and Bethel Communes, and the 
Icarians. Descendant utopias, as the hippie communes 
and remnants of some 19th-century utopian communi¬ 
ties, remain to the present day. 

MARX, ENGELS, AND COMMUNISM 

Marx and Engels enunciated a theory of history as 
exploitation. History occurred in stages, each better 
than its predecessor, each with its appropriate eco¬ 
nomic system, with change triggered by class conflict 
that each economic system bred within itself. The 19th- 
century world was in a capitalist stage, but inevitably 
capitalism would give way to another economic system 
with another dominant class. As feudalism had brought 
about the rise of capitalists who overthrew feudalism in 
favor of capitalism, so capitalism was creating a work¬ 
ing class that would overthrow capitalism in favor of 
a worker-run economy, the extreme form of socialism 
known as communism. 

Marx and Engels had trouble being taken seriously. 
The entire socialist intellectual movement, composed of- 
middle- and capitalist class idealists and intellectuals, 
lacked the numbers to generate a serious socialist move¬ 
ment. That came from the working people, enamored 
of simplified versions of the socialist ideas. Probably 
the majority of the 19th-century labor movements were 
socialist in aims, using unionism as a means to an end. 
Even 20th-century labor unions—even in the United 
States—had elements of socialism in their platforms, but 
they gained only small victories. They had little success 
in nationalizing mines, railroads, and other industries. 

Capitalists reinforced the labor-socialist tie by 
attempting to suppress all labor movements, rather 
than drawing distinctions between the milder forms of 
labor organizing and the socialist movement. Socialists 
and communists welcomed the capitalist accusations 
that they were revolutionaries. This oppression would 
encourage the poor, insecure, workers, downtrodden 
by the capitalist business cycle, to join forces and press 
for radical change. Numbers alone would make them 
a force the capitalist rulers would have to confront 
and suppress, probably by abandoning all pretense of 
democracy. The masses would rise and overthrow the 
capitalist system. At least that was the Marxist dream. 

The revolutions never happened. Despite the odds, 
labor movements fought the uphill battle against capi¬ 
talists, governments, militaries, and police—some died, 
but the others won the shorter working day, higher 
wages, and better working conditions. The average 
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worker had a stake in the system rather than a desire 
to overthrow it. It did not help that capitalism became 
more adept at producing cheap and abundant-if-infe- 
rior goods and brought about a higher standard of liv¬ 
ing. Most workers in the second half of the 19th century 
were living better than their parents. Revolutions did 
break out in 1848, but they were not socialist. The Inter¬ 
national Working Men’s Association (the First Interna¬ 
tional) came into being only in 1864. Strongly Marxist, 
it was dominant in European socialism. 

Marx’s International Workingmen’s Association 
had its first meeting at Geneva in 1866. This was the 
first major international socialist meeting. It reflected 
the general socialist tendency to disagree on strategy. 
Marx and Engels and British and exiled continental 
labor leaders created the International Workingmen’s 
Association in 1864. It was a committee, and about 
as effective as committees normally are—it included 
British reformists, continentals of more radical persua¬ 
sion, and anarchists of several types. Marx relocated 
headquarters to New York to strip away the anarchists. 
The IWA dissolved in 1876. By century’s end, Marx¬ 
ist socialism was the leading ideology of working-class 
parties in all but the Britain and the United States. 

Socialism rose from a small intellectual movement 
to a large mass working-class political movement coin¬ 
cident with the industrialization of Europe, particularly 
between 1870 and 1890, which created the great pro¬ 
letariat. The centenary of the French Revolution in 
1889 was the occasion for socialists and social dem¬ 
ocrats to meet in Paris and form the Second Interna¬ 
tional. The Second International was a confederation of 
centralized national parties. The approach was popu¬ 
larized by Engels, August Bebel of the German Social 
Democratic Party, and Karl Kautsky. 

Socialism had a shining moment from March 18 to 
May 28, 1871, when the Paris Commune arose in the 
aftermath of France’s loss to Prussia and the collapse of 
the Second Empire. The city’s citizens elected a radical 
government composed of old Jacobins from 1789 and 
Proudhonites. Communes arose in Toulouse, Marseille, 
Saint-Etienne, and Lyon but were suppressed quickly. 
The Versailles government sent the army against Paris 
and repressed the Commune. The Commune accom¬ 
plished little but became a symbol remarked on by 
Marx; it was evidence to many socialists that the work¬ 
ing class was ready for the revolution. 

AMERICAN SOCIALISM 

The U.S. Socialist Labor Party of America came into 
being in 1877. Already small, it fragmented in the 


1890s. In 1901 the Socialist Labor Party’s moderate 
faction and the Social Democratic Party and Eugene V. 
Debs put together the Socialist Party of America. 

American socialism differed from European and 
British socialisms because Americans’ experiences were 
not those of the old countries. The American labor 
movement struggled in the 19th century, even later 
when industrialism was rampant and highly exploitive, 
because American workers were slow to acknowledge 
that they were no longer free agents, self-employed 
craftsmen and entrepeneurs in the making. Socialism’s 
emphasis on cooperation rather than rugged individ¬ 
ualism seemed un-American. Socialism’s American 
beginnings were imported, primarily from Germany. It 
remained strongly influenced by immigrants—Milwau¬ 
kee’s gas and water socialist Victor Berger, the leader¬ 
ship of the anarchist Industrial Workers of the World, 
and many of the national party leaders. Where socialism 
had native roots, it tended to arise from populist farmers 
whose socialism tracked more closely with their Chris¬ 
tianity than with any imported European ideas. When 
Oklahoma voted for socialists before World War I, it 
did so because of agricultural conditions in Oklahoma, 
not out of commitment to the Second International. 

EUROPEAN SOCIALISM 

Eduard Bernstein and the social democrats Vladimir 
dominated the Second International in 1889 in Paris. 
Vladimir Lenin and Germany’s Rosa Luxemburg led 
the radicals. Karl Kautsky led a smaller faction. The 
anarchists were left out and split from the socialist 
movement. In 1884 British middle-class intellectuals 
formed the Fabian Society, which laid the basis for the 
Labour Party in 1906. Jean Jaures founded the Section 
Franqaise de l’Internationale Ouvriere in 1905. Under 
Juares and later Leon Blum the SFIO kept Marxist the¬ 
ory while in practice becoming reformist. 

In Germany, Ferdinand Lassalle advocated volun¬ 
tary worker cooperatives rather than Marx’s revolution. 
Marx was scornful, but Lassalle’s cooperatives were the 
beginnings of today’s credit unions, mutual insurance 
companies, food cooperatives, and similar institutions. 
They have never altered capitalism but have found a 
niche within it. 

The German Social Democratic Party, founded 
on the ideas of Marx and Lassalle, was for decades 
the world’s leading socialist organization. By 1891 it 
had a million and a half members and was beginning 
to enjoy reasonable electoral success. Although Karl 
Kautsky kept the German Social Democratic Workers’ 
Party Marxist in doctrine, in practice the party became 
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reformist rather than revolutionary. Success meant that, 
despite rhetoric of revolution, the party found itself 
absorbed into the conventional political process. 

In Great Britain, the Marxist critique failed to take 
hold. Rather the approach was “Gas and Water Social¬ 
ism,” under the Fabian Society. It began on January 4, 
1884, when members of the Fellowship of the New Life 
took a political approach to the Fellowship’s goal of 
the transformation of society by setting an example of 
simple, clean living. 

The Fellowship faded, and the Fabians drew mem¬ 
bers such as Sidney and Beatrice Potter Webb, H. G. 
Wells, and George Bernard Shaw. These were elite 
reformers who felt that socialism could transform soci¬ 
ety by slow penetration of its principles into the fabric 
of capitalist society. They had no interest—and perhaps 
no true awareness—of class politics, including labor 
unions and labor parties. The driving force was the 
Webbs, who wrote the bulk of the studies of Britain’s 
industrial system and alternative policies for capital and 
land. 

The Fabian Society was named for Roman general 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, “Cunctator” or “Delayer,” 
who fought through harassment and attrition rather 
than head on confrontations. Fabians were against free 
trade but supported nationalist foreign policy in South 
Africa. They were significant in the establishment of 
the Labour Party in 1900. They advocated government 
ownership of utilities and land and other resources, but 
they insisted that all changes come through law rather 
than revolution. 

SOCIALISM AND NATIONALISM 

In the late 19th century the various socialist groups 
became increasingly nationalistic. Universal male suf¬ 
frage became common in the western world during 
the first decades of the 20th century. Socialism became 
increasingly tied to labor unions and labor parties, 
which increasingly mobilized the working class vote. 

As socialists got access to power, they became more 
pragmatic, recognizing that they still needed the middle 
and wealthy classes to achieve their aims. Those classes 
still owned the bureaucratic apparatus of the state. And 
the welfare state made the workers’ lives better, delay¬ 
ing the revolution. 

The involvement of socialists with government 
split the parties into moderates and radicals in the 
20th century. Eduard Bernstein represented the moder¬ 
ates who thought that the reforms could come through 
the democratic political process. This was the basic 
social democracy. Communists in countries without a 


parliamentary democracy argued for revolution; Vladi¬ 
mir Lenin argued this path. In 1903 the Russian social 
democrats split into Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. 

By the early 20th century, Germany’s Social Dem¬ 
ocratic Party had abandoned the revolutionary goal 
completely and backed Kaiser Wilhelm, in the pro¬ 
cess destroying its credibility with foreign socialist 
movements. The other socialist parties backed their 
governments one by one, destroying the international 
working-class movement in a wave of nationalism. The 
American Socialist Party was the exception in refusing 
to back the war, but it was a weak organization nation¬ 
ally and internationally, never able to win more than 6 
percent of the vote. 

Marx and other socialists ignored or discounted 
working-class differences of nationality, religion, ethnic¬ 
ity, and gender. These were factors that the capitalists 
exploited to divide and weaken the workers. For social¬ 
ists, the real division was between a unified, homoge¬ 
neous working class and a unified capitalist class. As 
reality intruded during the 19th-century era of socialism, 
intrusion of nationalism and other differences forced the 
socialists to adjust their doctrine to keep it relevant to 
workers who were also male and female members of 
ethnic, national, and religious communities. 

Socialism won out over anarchism and other ideas 
within the working-class movement because it was bet¬ 
ter organized and had a more realistic political strategy. 
It fit nicely with the alienated workers of the large fac¬ 
tories and plants of 19th-century capitalism, workers 
more prone to alienation and more susceptible to pitch¬ 
es about solidarity than were the workers of the small 
crafts industries of early industrialism. Socialism also 
deemphasized millenarianism, stressing instead a better 
tomorrow in the here and now with tangible bread and 
butter results. Until the Russian Revolution, no one had 
any way of measuring the validity or effectiveness of 
the socialist promises of economic equality and fairness 
for all. 

Social democrats had better success than social¬ 
ists did. They were more gradualist, advocating high 
taxes to promote relative equality, government regula¬ 
tion, nationalization as necessary, and social welfare. 
Scandinavia was most successful with this approach, 
but other European countries adapted some elements. 
Late in the 20th century and early in the 21st, govern¬ 
ments began dismantling at least parts of these social 
democracies. 

Further reading: Cole, G. D. H. “Fabianism,” In Encyclopae¬ 
dia of the Social Sciences , edited by Edwin R. A. Seligman. 
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John H. Barnhill 

South Africa, Boers and Bantu in 

The first encounters between Europeans and the 
Bantu- (Xhosa, Zulu, among others) and Khoisan- 
speaking peoples of southern Africa occurred dur¬ 
ing the European race to discover sea trade routes 
to Asia in the 15th century. The first Dutch settlers, 
called Boers (Dutch for “farmer”), developed a colo¬ 
nial society that expanded into African-occupied ter¬ 
ritories that themselves were experiencing great social 
and political change. With the introduction of British 
rule during the French Revolution, intra-European 
hostility worsened in both Africa and the world. The 
political and cultural landscape became a powderkeg 
as the British colonial government, various groups of 
settlers, missionaries, and Africans on the Cape inter¬ 
acted. The discovery of gold and diamonds in the mid¬ 
dle of the 19th century intensified the conflict between 
the British and the Boers (also called Afrikaners , the 
Dutch word for “African”) into war and resulted in 
greater European control and influence over the lives 
of African peoples. 

In 1488 Bartolomeu Dias of Portugal was the first 
European to reach South Africa, in a journey around 
the southern tip of Africa in search of a sea trade route 
to Asia. While Dias only traveled as far as Algoa Bay 
(location of present-day Port Elizabeth), another Por¬ 
tuguese explorer, Vasco da Gama sailed around the 
Cape to India in 1497. The Cape itself did not become 
a site of permanent settlement until 1652, when Jan 
van Riebeeck established a station at the Cape of Good 
Hope for the Dutch East India Company (VOC). The 
Cape became a colony of European settlement in 1657 
when the VOC settled employees on company-plotted 
farms. The population grew as company servants retired 
to the colony. In 1688 a large group of French Hugue¬ 
nots arrived in the colony, fleeing Louis XIV’s revoca¬ 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. In 1658 the first ships of 


African slaves arrived at Table Bay; other slaves would 
soon be delivered from Dutch colonies in Asia. 

The Dutch East India Company and, after 1795, 
the British, struggled to maintain stability as colonial 
farmers pushed the boundaries of settlement into the 
interior. While officially off-limits to the slave trade, 
Africans in and near the Cape Colony experienced an 
increasingly troublesome relationship with European 
settlers. During the late 17th century the desire for ara¬ 
ble land sparked violent conflict between white farm¬ 
ers and pastoral Khoikhoi peoples, as well as amongst 
the Khoikhoi themselves. By the late 18th century Cape 
Khoikhoi had been all but destroyed by dispossession 
and disease. Between the 1770s and the 1830s African 
societies were experiencing a period of rapid change 
and conflict called the Mfecane (the Zulu word used to 
describe turmoil). While the Mfecane is an incredibly 
controversial topic among scholars—it refers to a peri¬ 
od of warfare and migration caused by the expansion 
and consolidation of the Zulu kingdom under Shaka 
Zulu. Refugees often fled southward into Xhosaland 
as pressure was mounting from European settlers in the 
south, who began moving into Xhosa territory during 
the 18th century. The hunger for land by Africans and 
a growing population of European settlers only intensi¬ 
fied, as did the conflict between and amongst them. 

In 1795 the Revolutionary French government 
invaded the Dutch Republic and established a new 
regime on a French model and under French control. 
This new government seized the Cape Colony from the 
Dutch East India Company. The British, at war with 
France, perceived French control of the strategic colo¬ 
ny at the Cape of Good Hope as a threat and forcibly 
took it in September 1795. As a result of the Treaty of 
Amiens, the colony was returned to the Dutch, only to 
be seized again when hostilities between the French and 
British resumed. After the defeat of Napoleon I, the 
Cape remained a British colony. 

The Cape itself was ecologically inhospitable 
and lacked, as far as the British knew, many natural 
resources. The British cared mostly for its place on the 
sea route to India. Despite few immediate changes to 
the colony in the wake of British rule, the pace of Angli- 
cization quickened during the 1820s, as did the spread 
of English-style schools and the introduction of more 
strictly English models of political, economic, and judi¬ 
cial organization. Starting in 1820 many settlers were 
imported from Britain. While Dutch-speaking Trekboers 
had been emigrating from the colony since the 1770s, 
thousands of Afrikaner Voortrekkers (“pioneers”) left 
the British colony during the 1830s and 1840s during 
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a migration known as the Great Trek. It later became a 
key mythological moment of Afrikaner nationalism. 

British occupation also introduced extensive mis¬ 
sionary activity to the Cape, starting with the arrival 
of the Nonconformist London Missionary Society 
(LMS) in 1795. The role of missionary societies in edu¬ 
cating and protecting Africans and in advocating for 
the abolishment of slavery further intensified already 
existing hostilities between the British colonial govern¬ 
ment and the Afrikaners, most of whom resented Brit¬ 
ish presence. In 1833 the British Parliament abolished 
slavery, enraging many slave-owning settlers while not 
radically improving conditions for former slaves in the 
colony. As early as 1809 the British colonial govern¬ 
ment employed legal ordinances to control the move¬ 
ment and employment of Africans who worked for 
white settlers in colony. On the frontier, land hunger 
and conflict between European settlers and Africans 
generally worsened. 

By the 1770s white settlers had moved beyond the 
colonial boundary into an area west of the Great Fish 
River called the Zuurveld. The British sought to create a 
colonial boundary that would separate blacks and whites. 
In 1811 under the governorship of Sir John Craddock, 
Colonel John Graham (for whom Grahamstown was 
named) led a British, Afrikaner, and Khoikhoi force to 
expel Ndlambe’s Xhosa from the Zuurveld. The Xhosa 
responded by raiding settler farms and stealing cattle. 
The colonial governor Lord Charles Somerset created a 
“spoor” system, by which farmers could seek reprisals 
for their stolen property. The Xhosa chief Ng-qika allied 
with the British against his uncle Ndlambe. In 1819 a 
prophet named Makhanda Nxele led a massive Xhosa 
force toward colonial troops at Grahamstown, only to 
be eventually driven back over the Fish River. With the 
Xhosa defeat, Somerset abandoned even his Xhosa ally 
and created a buffer zone between white and Bantu set¬ 
tlements on Ngqika’s former land. In 1840 the British 
forced Ngqika’s son Maqoma off of his lands along the 
Kat River. 

The frontier wars continued. During the Sixth 
Frontier War, the British commander Sir Harry Smith 
and the colonial governor Benjamin D’Urban invited 
the Xhosa chief Hintsa to peace talks, only to have 
him shot dead and his ears cut off. During the Seventh 
Frontier War (also known as the War of the Axe), the 
plunder of colonial troops starved the Xhosa into sur¬ 
render. D’Urban annexed the land between the Fish 
and Kei Rivers as the Queen Adelaide Province but was 
forced to rescind his claim by the metropolitan govern¬ 
ment. In 1850 Sir Harry Smith, now the colonial gover¬ 


nor, provoked the Eighth Frontier War and established 
a separate British colony named British Kaffraria. 

In 1855 the outbreak of lung sickness decimated the 
Xhosa’s livestock. A messianic movement started when 
a girl named Nongqawuse believed that her ancestors 
had appeared to her. They told her that the whites 
would be swept into the sea if the Xhosa destroyed their 
cattle and crops. The Great Cattle Killing that followed 
resulted in mass starvation, conflict, suicide, and migra¬ 
tion. The colonial governor Sir George Grey used this 
massive disruption to further expand “civilization” to 
the area west of the Kei River, where a group of Ger¬ 
man legionnaires and other immigrants were settled by 
the colonial government. 

Many Voortrekkers had traveled northward into 
Natal, Transorangia, and the Transvaal with the inten¬ 
tion of establishing new states independent from the 
British. The victory of Andries Pretorius at the Battle of 
Blood River (Ncome) over the Zulus became a nation¬ 
al holiday for Afrikaner nationalists. A possibly fake 
treaty with the Zulu king Dingaan resulted in the cre¬ 
ation of the Afrikaner republic of Natal, its capital at 
Pietermaritizburg and Pretorius as its president. British 
colonial administrators worried about destabilization 
and access to Port Natal (Durban). In 1843 Britain 
annexed Natal, and most of the Afrikaners abandoned 
it. In the 1850s two new Afrikaner republics were 
established: the South African Republic, or Transvaal, 
and the Orange Free State (results of the Sand River 
and Bloemfontein Conventions respectively). The Brit¬ 
ish recognized Afrikaner independence north of the 
Orange and Vaal Rivers. However, the discovery of 
South Africa’s mineral wealth—huge deposits of dia¬ 
monds and gold—forever changed the political, social, 
and economic landscape and would renew hostilities 
between the British and the Afrikaners. 

By 1872 the British granted its South African colo¬ 
nies self-government. In a short period of time, the Cape 
transformed from a relatively poor outpost of empire to a 
wealthy nexus of gold and diamond mines. Infrastructure 
rapidly expanded as immigrants with dreams of wealth 
poured into places like Kimberley. The government at 
home aimed to consolidate British power on the Cape by 
creating a federated state with Dominion status. In the 
Transvaal, efforts to resist British annexation were led 
by Paul Kruger. Afrikaner forces defeated British colonial 
forces led by Sir George Colley at Mujuba Hill in Febru¬ 
ary 1881, and the British government led by William 
Gladstone made peace with the Afrikaners in 1881, 
ending the First Anglo-Boer War (the British name) or 
the First War of Freedom (the Afrikaner name). 
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In 1886 huge gold reserves were discovered at Wit- 
watersrand in the Transvaal. Kruger recognized the sta¬ 
bilizing importance that such wealth gave his republic, 
but an increasing population of foreigners, or Uitland- 
ers, seemed to threaten Boer sovereignty. The Uitland- 
ers, conversely, complained about the way they were 
treated in the Transvaal. In 1895 the colonial governor 
and mineral baron Cecil Rhodes schemed, with the 
approval of the British colonial secretary Joseph Cham¬ 
berlain, to overthrow the Transvaal government. The 
resulting Jameson Raid failed to incite a widespread 
Uitlander uprising and came to symbolize the British 
lust for power in South Africa. 

Kruger was overwhelmingly reelected as president 
in 1898. In response, Chamberlain sent Sir Alfred Mil¬ 
ner to the Cape as High Commissioner. Milner sought 
to use Uitlander disenfranchisement to create support 
for British intervention. Ultimately, the British desired 
not only gold but also control of a consolidated South 
Africa. After some negotiations, Kruger, assuming war 
was inevitable, declared war on the British. The brutal¬ 
ly fought Anglo-Boer War, or South African War, was a 
turning point not only in Anglo-Boer relations but also 
in the way Europeans treated Africans in South Africa. 

See also Africa, Portuguese colonies in; slave trade 
in Africa. 
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Charles V. Reed 

Spain in Africa 

Although the coast of Spain is only some 8.7 miles from 
that of North Africa, and it is possible to go by ferry 
in less than an hour, Spain has had few colonies on the 
African continent. Part of this is because until 1492, 
the Spanish government was more concerned with the 
Reconquista, the reconquest of Muslim Spain, than with 
colonial expansion, and as a result Portugal took the lead 
in voyages around the western coast of Africa. Indeed, 


by the time of the capture of Granada in 1492, when the 
last part of Moorish Spain was taken, and the subsequent 
departure of Christopher Columbus, the Portuguese had 
already seized control of the Moroccan port of Ceuta, 
the Azores, Madeira, the Cape Verde Islands and also the 
island of Sao Tome, and claimed the Canary Islands. 

This Portuguese expansion into Africa, and the 
successful voyage of Christopher Columbus, meant 
that the Spanish and Portuguese kings came to an 
agreement over the division of the world. In 1494 
Pope Alexander VI issued his Inter Caetera, which 
drew a line of demarcation from the North Pole to the 
South Pole set at 100 leagues west of the Cape Verde 
Islands. Lands to the west were awarded to Spain and 
those to the east to Portugal. However, King Joao II 
of Portugal felt that this did not give his ships enough 
room around the west coast of Africa, and Portuguese 
and Spanish ambassadors met at Tordesillas in north¬ 
ern Spain and on June 7, 1494, signed the Treaty of 
Tordesillas, which moved the line to 370 leagues west 
of the Cape Verde Islands. This was given papal sanc¬ 
tion on January 24, 1506, and not only totally exclud¬ 
ed Spain from Africa, but also had the result of giving 
Brazil to Portugal. 

However, the Spanish had held two ports on the 
north coast of Africa. One, Ceuta, had been captured 
in 1309 by King James (Jaime) II of Aragon, making it 
the first European colonial possession in Africa (or for 
that matter anywhere else in the world). Its geographi¬ 
cal position and disposition made it an important port 
in antiquity, with both Hercules and Odysseus from 
Greek mythology said to have visited it. It had been a 
Roman and then Byzantine city, but in 931 was cap¬ 
tured by the Muslim rulers of Spain, and in 1083 by the 
Almoravid Arab rulers of Morocco. After the Spanish 
had taken it in 1309, they were unable to hold it, and 
the Arabs took it back. In 1415 the Portuguese took 
the city, and thus at the time of the Treaty of Tordesil¬ 
las it was Portuguese. 

The port of Melilla, on the Mediterranean coast of 
Morocco, had been an important port of the Phoenicians 
and then the Romans and, after centuries of obscurity, 
was captured by Abd ar-Rahman III of Cordoba. In 
1496 a Spanish raiding party had landed and stormed 
the fortress that dominated the town. Led by the duke of 
Medina Sidonia, they then built their own fortress on a 
peninsula on the east of the town, which was transferred 
to the Spanish Crown in 1556. The township (population 
70,000, of whom 10,000 are soldiers) has been Spanish 
ever since. In 1921 the Riff rebels came close to taking 
Melilla. Fifteen years later General Francisco Franco 
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launched the Spanish civil war. Morocco has regularly 
made diplomatic overtures to regain the town, but Spain 
has maintained its hold, and administratively, Melilla is a 
part of the Spanish mainland province of Malaga. 

In addition, the Spanish also held the Canary 
Islands, geographically also a part of Africa. The Portu¬ 
guese had claimed possession as early as 1345 in a letter 
from King Afonso IV of Portugal to Pope Clement VI. 
However, by the Treaty of Akatovas, Portugal recog¬ 
nized Spanish sovereignty over the Canaries, which the 
Spanish completely conquered and occupied by 1496. 
These islands proved to be important in all four voy¬ 
ages of Christopher Columbus, and many subsequent 
missions across the Atlantic, including that of Hernan 
Cortes. Francis Drake attacked the Canary Islands in 
1585; so, too, did Admiral Blake in 1657—his ships 
were the first to attack the forts in Las Palmas. In 1797 
the local forces at Santa Cruz de Tenerife defeated the 
British admiral Horatio Nelson, the only defeat in his 
career—and one which cost him his right arm. The 
Canary Islands were a single Spanish province until 
1927; they are now two provinces of Spain, Las Palmas 
and Santa Cruz de Tenerife, and are a popular holiday 
destination for Britons and many northern Europeans. 

Thus, with the exception of Melilla (and the Canary 
Islands), from the time of the Treaty of Tordesillas, 
Spain did not involve itself in African affairs. How¬ 
ever, in 1579 the situation changed, allowing Spain 
to establish a foothold in Africa. On August 4, 1579, 
a Portuguese expeditionary force led by their king, 
Sebastiao of Aviz, was destroyed at the Battle of the 
Three Kings at Alcacer-Quivir in northern Morocco. 
Sebastiao had been trying to put his candidate on the 
throne of Morocco, and the battle saw Sebastian and 
his Moroccan ally face the Sharif of Morocco (hence 
three “kings”). As Sebastiao II was only 24 and had no 
children, his uncle, King Philip II of Spain, succeeded to 
the Portuguese throne (as Philip [Filipe] I of Portugal). 
Philip promised to maintain the separate Portuguese 
governmental institutions and bureaucracy and did so. 
However, he did regain Spanish control over Ceuta; 
Portugal recognized the Canary Islands as Spanish ter¬ 
ritory. Melilla, Ceuta, and the Canary Islands remain 
part of Spain to this day, as do the islands of Penon de 
Velez de la Gomera and Alhucemas, which were taken 
by the Spanish during the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Ceuta returned to Spanish rule in 1580, and the 
Spanish government set about fortifying it and establish¬ 
ing a permanent garrison. As a peninsula jutting into the 
Mediterranean, the port is partly enclosed by a penin¬ 
sula, with the Fortress of Hacho located on the furthest 


part of that peninsula, making it very hard to attack by 
land. Indeed, to do so an army would have to fight its 
way through the town, which occupies the thinnest part 
in the middle of the peninsula. The port has long been 
associated with the Spanish Foreign Legion, which was 
established in 1920 to ensure the Spanish Protectorate of 
Morocco remained in Spanish hands. As with Melilla, 
the town’s economy is helped by tax advantages offered 
by the Spanish government, which also has a large num¬ 
ber of soldiers based there; the modern Kingdom of 
Morocco has made several diplomatic overtures for the 
return of Ceuta, but to no avail. 

Most of Spain’s interests in Africa have centered 
on Morocco, but apart from Ceuta, Melilla, and two 
small islands, there was no plan to take over the coun¬ 
try until the 1890s. Finally in 1904 France and Spain 
concluded a secret agreement for partitioning Morocco 
into two zones, and the British and Italians agreed to 
this in return for France dropping it claims to Egypt 
and Libya. In the Treaty of Fez in 1912, the Spanish 
were given the mountainous regions around Melilla 
and Ceuta (which became French Morocco), as well as 
some territory along the Atlantic coast (loosely known 
as Spanish West Africa). While the French reached an 
accommodation with the sultan of Morocco, the Span¬ 
ish faced many problems, partly caused by the nature 
of the territory they held. 

Spanish Morocco had no major cities except Tetu- 
an, which became the administrative center. Most trade 
from there went through either Tangier, which was an 
international city, or through Ceuta or Melilla, both 
Spanish possessions. It did help Spain maintain her 
hold on her two ports, but the region was underdevel¬ 
oped and communications were very bad. 

Spanish West Africa was essentially divided into a 
large administrative unit known as the Spanish Sahara. 
Sometimes known as Rio de Oro, it was almost entirely 
desert with very little agriculture and was administered, 
from the Canary Islands. There was also a southern 
enclave called Cape Juby, where a British engineer had 
established a commercial factory that he later sold to 
the sultan of Morocco. 

The only other Spanish possession in Africa was what 
is now Equatorial Guinea. This consisted of an island, 
Fernando Poo, and the adjoining mainland, known to 
the Spanish as Rio Muni. The island of Fernando Poo 
had been discovered by a Portuguese sailor Fernao do 
Poo in 1472 and then acquired by Spain under a treaty 
in 1778. From 1827 until 1843 it was leased to the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom, which used it as a naval base to try to stop 
the slave trade, whereupon it was returned to Spain. The 
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mainland, Rio Muni, was officially known as Spanish 
Guinea, and this was proclaimed as a Spanish protec¬ 
torate on January 9, 1885. On July 30, 1959, Spanish 
Guinea was divided back into Fernando Poo and Rfo 
Muni (which included Elobey and Corisco), and these 
became two overseas provinces of Spain. On October 12, 
1968, the two were again merged to form the Republic 
of Equatorial Guinea, and five years later Fernando Poo 
was renamed Macias Nguema Biyoga after the president 
of the country. It is now known as Bioko. 

See also Africa, Portuguese colonies in; slave trade 
in Africa. 
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Justin Corfield 

Spanish-American War 

In 1898, in a war marking the emergence of the 
United States as a major imperial power, the United 
States wrested from Spain its remaining colonies in the 
Caribbean and Pacific: Cuba, Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
the Philippines. The short-term trigger of the war was 
the events in Cuba, with the Cuban revolutionaries 
on the verge of defeating the Spaniards and achiev¬ 
ing outright independence. The sensationalist “yellow 
journalism” of the Hearst newspapers, which popu¬ 
larized the perception that the Spaniards were inhu¬ 
man brutes committing atrocities against the childlike 
Cubans, had played a key role in laying the ground¬ 
work for U.S. intervention in Cuba. 

The explosion aboard the U.S. battleship Maine in 
Havana Harbor on February 15, 1898, which killed 
more than 260 people, provided the casus belli that the 
United States had sought. On April 25 the U.S. Con¬ 
gress, at President William McKinley’s request, declared 
war on Spain. Historians generally agree that the lon¬ 
ger-term causes of the war were rooted in the previous 
eight decades of U.S. interest in acquiring Cuba; the 
late 19th-century process of European empire-build¬ 
ing in Asia and Africa, which heightened U.S. policy¬ 


makers’ desire to compete with European powers for 
markets and territory; and the desire of political leaders 
to distract the nation’s attention from pressing domes¬ 
tic issues, including a severe economic depression and 
an upsurge in labor and popular unrest. More recent 
scholarship also emphasizes the desire of a new gen¬ 
eration of political leaders, epitomized by McKinley’s 
assistant secretary of the navy Theodore Roosevelt, to 
prove their “manliness” by going to war, as their prede¬ 
cessors had done in the U.S. Civil War. 

Called the “splendid little war” by U.S. Secretary of 
State John Hay, the war with Spain began in April and 
was concluded in August. Altogether, some 5,660 U.S. 
military personnel died in the war—460 in battle or 
of wounds suffered in battle, and 5,200 from disease. 
Casualties among Spaniards, Cubans (in their war of 
independence), and Filipinos were much higher. At the 
same time as U.S. forces were invading Cuba, anoth¬ 
er contingent occupied Puerto Rico; the U.S. military 
ruled Puerto Rico until the Foraker Act of 1900, which 
ended military rule and set up a colonial administra¬ 
tion. Puerto Rico became a U.S. territory in 1917 with 
the Jones Act, a law that also made Puerto Ricans U.S. 
citizens. 

THE PHILIPPINES 

In the Pacific, the U.S. quickly defeated Spanish forces in 
the Philippines, though “pacifying” the colony proved 
far more difficult. On May 1, 1898, the fleet of U.S. 
Commodore George Dewey entered Manila Bay and 
destroyed the Spanish fleet anchored there; U.S. forces 
occupied the capital city of Manila in July. Soon after¬ 
ward, a nationalist resistance movement against the 
U.S. occupation erupted under the leadership of Emilio 
Aguinaldo. The war against Aguinaldo’s forces lasted 
nearly four years, involved some 200,000 U.S. troops, 
and resulted in the deaths of more than 50,000 Filipi¬ 
nos. In March 1901 U.S. forces captured Aguinaldo, 
severely weakening the resistance movement, and by 
1906, U.S. forces had triumphed. 

The Spanish-American War formally ended in 
December 1898 with the Treaty of Paris, which grant¬ 
ed the United States formal control of Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Philippines, in exchange for $20 
million. In the United States, debates swirled about 
the terms of the treaty and the fate of the conquered 
territories. Some favored annexation, others indepen¬ 
dence, and still others various forms of formal and 
informal colonization. After much debate, the U.S. 
Senate ratified the Treaty of Paris on February 6,1899. 
The precise nature of U.S. rule that emerged in later 
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An illustration for McClure’s magazine of troops on the march in 1898: The Spanish-American War marked the emergence of the United 
States as a major power, able to compete with European nations. 


years changed over time and varied from territory to 
territory, as evidenced by the formal independence of 
Cuba in 1902 (with the United States retaining control 
of Guantanamo and limiting the Cuban government’s 
right to conduct an independent foreign policy, by 
the terms of the 1901 Platt Amendment), the formal 
independence of the Philippines in 1946, and the con¬ 
temporary commonwealth status of Puerto Rico and 
Guam. 

Further reading. Bradford, James C., ed. Crucible of Empire: 
The Spanish American War and Its Aftermath. Annapolis, 
MD: Naval Institute Press, 1993; Hoganson, Kristin L. Fight¬ 
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Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1998. 
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Spanish Bourbons 

The Spanish Bourbons are the ruling dynasty, or family 
of rulers, of Spain. The dynasty was established by Philip 
V, grandson of Louis XIV of France, in 1700 following 
the death of the childless Charles II of Spain. The Span¬ 
ish Bourbon (Borbon) dynasty has been overthrown and 
restored several times, ruling from 1700 to 1808, 1813 
to 1868, 1875 to 1931, and from 1975 to the present. 

Philip, due d’Anjou, was the second son of the dau¬ 
phin, son of Louis XIV of France and heir to the French 
throne. Charles II, king of Spain and a member of the 
Habsburg dynasty, had no children. He adopted Philip, 
great-grandson of Philip IV of Spain, as his heir. When 
Charles II died in 1700, the right of Philip to the Span¬ 
ish throne was disputed by the major European powers 
out of fear that Bourbon rulers on the thrones of both 
France and Spain would upset the existing balance of 
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power. Known as the War of the Spanish Succession, 
Philip’s right was upheld following the war’s conclu¬ 
sion with the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. As part of a 
compromise, the Spanish Bourbons could not inherit 
the throne of France. 

After having two sons with his first wife, Philip V 
married Elizabeth Farnese of Parma, an Italian duchy, in 
1714. Philip V and Elizabeth had two sons that became 
instrumental in the Spanish Bourbons’ attempts to 
expand their dynastic control into the Italian Peninsula. 
Philip V occupied Sardinia in 1717, thereby incurring the 
wrath of a European coalition of Britain, France, Aus¬ 
tria, and the Netherlands. In 1720 Philip V abandoned 
his claim to Sardinia and Sicily but secured the right of 
Charles, his eldest son with Elizabeth, to the throne of 
Parma following the current duke’s death. 

In 1731 Charles became duke of Parma. Philip V 
abdicated in 1724 in favor of Louis I, his eldest son from 
his first marriage. The early death of Louis I that year 
prompted Philip V to re-assume the throne. During the 
War of the Polish Succession, Philip V formed the Fam¬ 
ily Compact, an agreement with his uncle and king of 
France, Louis XV. Philip V’s son Charles, now duke of 
Parma, invaded Naples. During peace negotiations in 
1738, Charles ceded Parma to Austria in exchange for 
Naples and Sicily. During the War of the Austrian Suc¬ 
cession, Austria ceded Parma to the second son of Philip 
V and Elizabeth. 

Ferdinand VI, second son of Philip V and his first 
wife, succeeded his father as king of Spain in 1746. He 
worked to keep Spain out of the Seven Years’ War. Fol¬ 
lowing his death, his half brother Charles, king of Naples 
and Sicily, inherited the Spanish throne as Charles III. He 
abdicated the thrones of Naples and Sicily to his third 
son, Ferdinand, who furthered an Italian branch of the 
Bourbon dynasty that ruled until the unification of Italy 
in 1861. Charles III revived the Family Compact with his 
French relations in 1761 and joined in the Seven Years’ 
War against Britain the following year. He also opposed 
Britain during the American Revolution in 1779. 

Charles IV succeeded his father as king in 1788. 
Royal Spain declared war on the French Revolutionary 
government in 1793, but made peace in 1795. In 1808 
Napoleon I, emperor of the French, invaded Spain, 
leading to an uprising that forced Charles IV’s abdica¬ 
tion in favor of his son Ferdinand VII. Shortly thereafter, 
Napoleon grew frustrated with Ferdinand VII’s treachery 
and forced him to return the Spanish throne to his father 
Charles IV. Napoleon I then forced Charles IV from the 
throne and replaced him with his own brother, Joseph 
Bonaparte. The move prompted massive resistance, 


known as the Peninsular War, one of the major conflicts 
of the Napoleonic Wars. 

Following Napoleon I’s exile in 1814, Ferdinand VII 
returned to the Spanish throne. Following an uprising in 
1820, he was forced to grant a constitution. France, now 
under control of the restored Bourbon dynasty, invaded 
Spain in 1823 and revoked the constitution. Although 
Ferdinand VII married many times, he had difficulty 
conceiving an heir. In 1833 he, influenced by his wife, 
abolished the Salic law, which stipulated that the throne 
could only be inherited through the male line, in order 
for his daughter Isabella to inherit the throne rather than 
his brother Don Carlos. 

Isabella II became queen in 1833 following her 
father’s death. Only three years old at the time, her moth¬ 
er, Maria Cristina, served as regent. Isabella II’s right to 
the throne was challenged by Don Carlos, whose con¬ 
servative supporters became known as Carlists. To rally 
the liberals to Isabella II’s favor, Maria Cristina granted a 
constitution in 1834. A failed attempt to seize the throne 
by force resulted in the departure of Don Carlos from 
Spain in 1839. Don Carlos and his descendants perpetu¬ 
ated their claims to the Spanish throne until 1936. 

In 1846 Isabella II married her cousin, Francisco de 
Asis de Borbon. In 1868 a revolution forced Isabel II’s 
abdication in favor of her son, Alfonso XII, in 1870. How¬ 
ever, the government elected Amadeo I of the House of 
Savoy as king of Spain. Shortly thereafter, a republic gov¬ 
erned Spain before a Bourbon restoration under Alfonso 
XII in 1875. He granted a more liberal constitution in 
1876 and suppressed a Carlist uprising. When Alfonso 
XII died in 1885, his heir was still unborn. Alfonso XIII 
was born in 1886, technically already king for several 
months. His mother ruled as regent until 1902. 

Alfonso XIII married Eugenia of Battenberg, grand¬ 
daughter of Queen Victoria of Great Britain, in 1906. 
He kept Spain neutral during World War I but sup¬ 
ported Miguel Primo de Rivera’s military coup in 1923. 
Republican turmoil prompted Alfonso XIII’s departure 
from Spain in 1931. He never formally abdicated, but he 
lived in exile until his death in 1941. The Second Spanish 
Republic was overthrown in the Spanish civil war, which 
resulted in the dictatorship of Francisco Franco. In 1969 
Franco named Juan Carlos de Borbon, Alfonso XIII’s 
grandson, as his successor. When Franco died in 1975, 
the Bourbon dynasty was restored under Juan Carlos I, 
who oversaw Spain’s return to democracy and the con¬ 
stitution of 1978 recognizing the monarchy. 

Further reading: Aronson, Theo. Royal Vendetta: The Crown 
of Spain, 1829-1965. London: Oldbourne, 1966; Bergamini, 
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Dynasty. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1974; Holt, E. The 
Carlist Wars in Spain. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1967; 
Preston, Paul. ]uan Carlos: Steering Spain from Dictatorship 
to Democracy. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 2004; 
Hargreaves-Mawdsley, W. N., ed. and trans. Spam under the 
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Eric Martone 

Statue of Liberty 

Since its 1886 installation in New York Harbor, 
where it was then the tallest structure, this 305-foot, 
225-ton copper-clad statue of a stern-faced woman 
whose torch “Enlightens the World,” has become one 
of the world’s best-known symbols, as well as one of 
its more contentious. 

The idea of recognizing French-American friend¬ 
ship as the U.S. centennial neared was conceived in 
1865 by French jurist Edouard-Rene Fefebvre de 
Faboulaye, a longtime admirer of American freedom 
and foe of Napoleon Ill’s Second Empire. Dining 
with Faboulaye, Alsatian sculptor Frederic-Auguste 
Bartholdi, already known for his monumental works, 
suggested a statue of heroic size to be situated in New 
York City. 

The United States would be 110 years old before 
Bartholdi’s immense figure, supported by an iron skel¬ 
eton designed by French engineer Gustav Eiffel, arose 
on Bedloe’s Island in New York’s harbor. Although 
French people, rich and poor, enthusiastically raised 
money for the statue’s fabrication and transport, Pres¬ 
ident Grover Cleveland vetoed federal funding for an 
appropriate pedestal, and voluntary American match¬ 
ing contributions lagged. Not until Hungarian-born 
newspaper magnate Joseph Pulitzer used his New 
York World to admonish New York and the nation 
were sufficient funds procured for the project to go 
forward. 

Poet Emma Fazarus was also raising funds when 
she wrote “The New Colossus” in 1883. By the time 
a plaque engraved with her sonnet was affixed to 
Fiberty’s pedestal in 1903, Fazarus’s interpretation of 
Bartholdi’s huge figure as “Mother of Exiles” who lifts 
her “lamp beside the golden door” to welcome “hud¬ 
dled masses yearning to breathe free” had redefined 
the statue as a maternal symbol of America’s enduring 
promise to the world’s “wretched refuse.” 



The monumental Statue of Liberty, created by sculptor Frederic- 
Auguste Bartholdi, under construction 


Of course, it was not so simple. The gala unveil¬ 
ing on October 28, 1886, occurred just five months 
after Haymarket, a Chicago labor protest that turned 
violent and led to the execution of seven immigrants 
presumed to be violent anarchists. 

As President Cleveland spoke, women’s suffrage 
advocates protested the nearly all-male ceremony for the 
world’s largest female figure. That year, anarchist and 
birth control proponent Emma Goldman admired the 
Statue of Fiberty as a symbol of freedom as she arrived 
in New York from Fithuania. In 1919 she would view 
the “Mother of Exiles” a final time as she was deported 
to the Soviet Union during a Red Scare. 

In recent years the Statue of Fiberty has continued 
to be a major tourist destination, despite security and 
structural issues that have limited trips to what is now 
Fiberty Island and exploration of the monument itself. 
For Fiberty’s 1986 centennial, a huge fund-raising 
drive, headed by major corporations, collected some 
$230 million to refurbish the statue and nearby Ellis 
Island, where, after 1892, newly arriving immigrants 
were processed in Fiberty’s shadow. 

Meanwhile, the statue’s rich symbolism continues 
to inspire humor and protest: advocacy of open immi¬ 
gration and celebration of the republican ideals of 
liberty that infused both the American Revolution 
and the French Revolution. In 1989 a 30-foot-high 
styrofoam figure modeled on the Statue of Fiberty was 
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created by Tiananmen Square pro-democracy protest¬ 
ers. It stood for five days before it was crushed by a 
Chinese government tank. 

See also labor unions and labor movements in the 
United States; newspapers, North American. 

Further reading: Dillon, Wilton S., and Neil G. Kottler, eds., 
The Statue of Liberty Revisited. Washington, DC: Smithson¬ 
ian Press, 1994; Bell, James B., and Richard I. Abrams, In 
Search of Liberty: The Story of the Statue of Liberty and Ellis 
Island. Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1984. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

St. Petersburg, Treaty of (1881) 

The rapidly expanding Russian Empire in Central Asia 
had reached the northwestern borders of the Qing 
(Ch’ing) Empire of China by the mid-19th century. Xin¬ 
jiang (Sinkiang), as northwestern China is called, was 
mainly inhabited by Turkic speaking Muslims, who 
chafed under Manchu banner troops stationed in the 
region. A Muslim revolt broke out in Xinjiang in 1864, 
led by an adventurer from Khokand named Yakub Beg, 
who proclaimed himself ruler of Kashgaria and part of 
northern Xinjiang. 

This revolt gave Russia the opportunity to inter¬ 
vene. Fearful of Russian ambitions and anxious to 
protect its interests in India, Great Britain also became 
involved. This struggle for mastery of Central Asia and 
northwestern China was called the “Great Game.” 
Both powers saw Yakub Beg as a useful tool. First the 
governor-general of Russian Turkestan, General K. P. 
von Kaufman, sent troops that occupied the Hi Val¬ 
ley, Ili city, and the main Chinese fort in Xinjiang and 
signed a treaty with Yakub Beg that granted Russia 
many privileges in the region. Not to be outdone, Brit¬ 
ain also recognized Yakub Beg’s power in Xinjiang and 
gave him assistance. 

The Chinese government could do nothing in Xin¬ 
jiang until it had suppressed the other rebellions in the 
country. In 1875 it appointed Zho Zongtang (Tso 
Tsung-t’ang), the great general-statesman who had 
played a major role in putting down the other revolts, 
commander of a force against the Xinjiang rebels. By 
1877 Yakub Beg had been soundly defeated and driven 
to suicide; the rebellion soon collapsed. 

Ili, however, remained under Russian occupa¬ 
tion. The Qing court appointed a Manchu nobleman 
Chonghou (Chung-hou) special ambassador to Russia 


to negotiate its restoration to China. Inexperienced 
and unprepared, Chonghou signed the Treaty of Liva- 
dia without authorization that ceded 70 percent of 
the Ili region, including strategic mountain passes, to 
Russia, agreed to pay Russia a huge indemnity, and 
other concessions. The Qing government refused to 
accept this disastrous treaty and sentenced Chonghou 
to death (due to strong protests by Western govern¬ 
ment the sentence was left pending the outcome of the 
renewed negotiations). China then appointed Zeng Jize 
(Tseng Chi-tse, known as Marquis Zeng in the West), 
son of the great statesman Zeng Guofan (Tseng Kuo- 
fan) and then minister to Britain and France, special 
ambassador to Russia to renegotiate the treaty. 

An able and well-prepared diplomat, Zeng secured 
the secret assistance of Great Britain before embarking 
on the difficult negotiations with the Russians, which 
culminated in the Treaty of St. Petersburg in 1881. By 
its terms, almost all the Ili Valley, including the stra¬ 
tegic passes, were returned to China, and the number 
of Russian consulates in the region was reduced, but 
China did pay an indemnity to Russia. 

The Treaty of St. Petersburg reversed the disastrous 
Treaty of Fivadia. The reconquest of Xinjiang and the 
treaty of St. Petersburg were rare instances of Chinese 
victory during the late Qing dynasty and were princi¬ 
pally due to two men, Zho Zongtang and Zeng Jize. 
Xinjiang was made into a province in 1884. 

See also Anglo-Russian rivalry; Qing (Ch’ing) 

DYNASTY IN DECLINE. 

Further reading: Hopkirk, Peter. The Great Game: The Strug¬ 
gle for Empire in Central Asia. London: Kodansha Globe, 
1990; Hsu, Immanuel C.Y. The Ili Crisis: A Study of Sino- 
Russian Diplomacy, 1871-1881. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1965; Schwartz, Harry. Tsars, Mandarins, and Com¬ 
missars; A History of Chinese-Russian Relations, Revised ed. 
Garden City, NY: Anchor Books, 1973. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Sucre, Antonio Jose de 

(1795-1830) South American freedom fighter 

Antonio Jose de Sucre fought against Spain and along¬ 
side Simon Bolivar for the independence of South 
America. More of a soldier than an administrator, he 
also served as the first president of Bolivia. 

Sucre was born on February 3,1795, to Don Vicente 
de Sucre Urbaneja, a colonel in the colonial army, and 
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Dona Maria Manuela de Alcala in Cumana (present-day 
Sucre), on the northeast coast of Venezuela, then part 
of the Spanish Viceroyalty of Nueva Granada. He was 
the seventh child of prosperous Creole parents and the 
eighth generation of his family to be born in the New 
World. Among his ancestors were Spanish nobles, Chris¬ 
tianized Jews from Flanders, a few Indians, and some 
African slaves. Sucre received a basic education and then 
studied mathematics and engineering with a tutor. 

As a family of high office and long residence, the 
Sucres were natural leaders within the province of 
New Andalucia. When the revolutionary movement 
took shape in Caracas and Cumana in April 1810, the 
slight but tall Sucre enlisted as a cadet in the company 
of hussars that his father commanded. The republican 
government gave him the rank of second sublieutenant 
for the militia. Sucre served with the hussars until mid- 
1811, when he was assigned to a corps of engineers 
that was constructing defenses at the Fort of Margarita. 
Promoted to the rank of lieutenant in 1812, he was 
instructed to join the expeditionary force that his father 
was organizing for the purpose of suppressing the roy¬ 
alist reactionaries in Barcelona. However, the revolu¬ 
tion failed, and the new royalist government sought to 
punish those who were involved with the revolutionary 
government. Sucre managed to flee to Trinidad, but his 
father wound up in a dungeon. 

When Bolivar launched a second attempt at a revo¬ 
lution in 1813, Sucre joined him. Sucre, now promot¬ 
ed to major, took Cumana on August 2, 1813. In the 
attack on Barcelona, Sucre headed the Zapadores bat¬ 
talion, which he founded to provide engineering servic¬ 
es. Sucre next served as adjutant to General Santiago 
Marino when he routed the army of Jose Tomas Boves 
on March 31, 1814, at Boca Chica. Unfortunately for 
Sucre, the republicans lost the next few battles. At the 
end of 1815 Sucre fled Venezuela for exile in Haiti. Too 
short of funds to stay on the island, he moved to Trini¬ 
dad to get financial aid from relatives. 

In 1816 Sucre returned to the South American fight. 
After participating in the capture of Yaguarapao and 
the siege of Cumana with the Colombian battalion, he 
became the governor of the province of Cumana. In 1817 
Sucre was named to head the Baja Orinoco battalion 
and subsequently became major general of the Lower 
Orinoco. Modest, loyal to Bolivar, and absolutely dedi¬ 
cated to independence, Sucre gained a stellar reputation 
as a soldier and administrator. In 1820 Bolivar named 
Sucre to be chief of the general staff and assistant minis¬ 
ter of war. He helped Venezuela gain independence later 
that same year. 


Bolivar and Sucre then turned their attentions to 
Colombia. In August 1821 Sucre marched 1,200 men 
to Babahoyo. With the Spanish loyalist forces unaware 
of his presence, Sucre surprised and decisively defeated 
them at Yaguachi. 

In the 1822 Battle of Pinchincha, Sucre conclud¬ 
ed the Quito (present-day Ecuador) campaign and 
obtained liberation for Colombia. Sucre became the 
political and military governor of the southern depart¬ 
ment of Gran Colombia. He began working with 
Bolivar to prepare for the attack on Peru, the center 
of Spanish control in the Americas. Accompanying 
Bolivar to Peru, Sucre distinguished himself at the 
August 1824 Battle of Junin. Bolivar was absent, and 
Sucre was the chief commander when the Battle of 
Ayacucho was fought in December 1824. The gener¬ 
ous terms that he granted to the loyalist forces were 
typical of Sucre’s magnanimous style. With consider¬ 
able reluctance, Sucre accepted the presidency of the 
newly created state of Bolivia. He was never happy in 
the post. Despite the conciliatory spirit of his rule, an 
attempt was made on his life. In 1828 he resigned and 
returned to Quito. A few months later, he led the forc¬ 
es that repelled a Peruvian invasion. He was elected 
president of the constitutional convention that met in 
1830 in an effort to prevent Bolivar’s large republic of 
Colombia from disintegrating. Sucre’s efforts to pre¬ 
vent Venezuela from seceding and becoming a sepa¬ 
rate state failed. 

On June 4, 1830, when he was riding back from 
the congress to his home in Quito, Sucre was ambushed 
by Apolimar Morillo, Jose Erazo, Juan Gregorio Sarria, 
and three accomplices in La Jacoba, a wild mountain¬ 
ous region. 

The attack may have been arranged by a rival, Jose 
Maria Obando, who commanded the troops at Cauca. 
Sucre was shot through the heart. His body remained 
face down in the mud for 24 hours before he was bur¬ 
ied at the side of the road. Upon learning of Sucre’s 
assassination, Bolivar famously stated that Abel had 
been killed. 

Further reading: Contreras, Eleazar Lopez. Synopsis of the 
Military Life of Sucre. New York: H. R. Elliot, 1942; Hoover, 
John P. Admirable Warrior: Marshal Sucre, Fighter for South 
American Independence. Detroit: Blaine Ethridge, 1977; 
Villanueva, Doctor L. Vida de Don Antonio Jose de Sucre, 
Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho. Caracas, Venezuela: Ministerio 
de Educacion Nacional, 1945. 
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Sudan, condominium in 

After the British defeated the Mahdist forces at the 
Battle of Omdurman in 1898 they debated how to 
govern the Sudan. Prior to 1895 the British govern¬ 
ment had maintained that the Sudan was res nullius, 
or ungoverned territory. With control over Egypt and 
the vital Suez Canal, British politicians believed that it 
was also necessary to control all of the Nile River upon 
which Egypt was dependent for its very survival. The 
weak Ottoman Empire that ostensibly ruled the Sudan 
as well as Egypt was powerless to prevent British expan¬ 
sion into the Sudan. Other European powers, including 
France, Britain’s major imperial rival, were pressured 
into accepting British domination over the Nile Valley. 

After some debate the British decided that annexa¬ 
tion of the Sudan was impracticable, and Lord Cromer, 
who ruled Egypt as consul general, devised a hybrid form 
of dual government. The so-called Anglo-Egyptian Con¬ 
dominium of 1899 provided that Ottoman rights were 
recognized but not implemented and, through the right 
of conquest, Egypt would govern and pay for the admin¬ 
istration of the Sudan by the British. Herbert Kitchener 
was appointed the first governor-general, and the territo¬ 
ry was divided into six provinces administered by British 
officers. These officers governed territory far larger than 
Britain itself. The khedive in Egypt had no power over the 
Sudan, but the Egyptian treasury was held accountable 
for many of the expenses for governing the Sudan. 

The governor general in the Sudan reported through 
Cromer in Egypt; a fiscal conservative, Cromer attempted 
to keep the expenditures in the Sudan as low as possible, 
a practice that caused considerable dismay among Brit¬ 
ish officers in the Sudan. After Kitchener was recalled to 
lead troops in the Boer War, Reginald Wingate, the Sir¬ 
dar, or commander in chief of the Egyptian forces in the 
Sudan, was appointed the new governor-general; Wing¬ 
ate remained in the position until the middle of World 
War I, when he became high commissioner in Egypt. 

The largest country in Africa, the Sudan was a com¬ 
plex conglomerate of peoples, religions, and languages. 
The north, with the capital city of Khartoum, was mainly 
Muslim and Arabic-speaking and was tied culturally and 
historically to the Arab world. 

As the center of government, the north tended to 
receive more monies for development and education than 
the more remote and harder to reach southern provinces. 
The peoples in the southern provinces were ethnically 
and linguistically tied to other groups in central Africa 
and practiced traditional African religions or were con¬ 
verted to Christianity. 


The deep social and religious differences between 
the north and the south often broke out into civil wars 
that continued to plague Sudan into the contempo¬ 
rary era. The political and economic linkage between 
Egypt and the Sudan that the British had devised also 
became a major stumbling block in diplomatic nego¬ 
tiations between Britain and Egypt. Given the major 
financial contributions to the Sudan by Egypt, Egyptian 
nationalists, not surprisingly, contended that Egyptian 
and Sudanese independence were intertwined and that 
Egypt should have a role in deciding how the Sudan 
was to be governed. On the other hand, Britain stead¬ 
fastly refused to link the two issues. Under the British 
administration, a separate Sudanese nationalist move¬ 
ment evolved, but Britain did not grant the Sudanese 
independence until 1956. 

See also Africa, imperialism and the partition of; 
Ismail, khedive; South Africa, Boers and Bantu in. 

Further reading: Daly, M. W. Empire on the Nile: The Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 1898-1934. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1986; Shibeika, Mekki. British Policy in the Sudan, 
1882-1902. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1952; Wingate, 
Ronald. Wingate of the Sudan. London: John Murray, 1955. 
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Suez Canal 

Ferdinand de Lesseps, a Frenchman with support from 
Napoleon III and Empress Eugenie, was the major 
force behind the construction of the Suez Canal; he also 
subsequently pushed for the construction of the Pana¬ 
ma Canal. The Suez Canal created a direct link between 
the Mediterranean Sea and the Red Sea and was a much 
shorter and direct trade route from Europe to Asia than 
the long and often dangerous route around Africa and 
the Cape of Good Hope. In 1855 de Lesseps persuaded 
his friend Said, the khedive of Egypt, to grant him a 
broad concession to build the canal. At the time the 
British opposed construction of the canal because many 
thought it would not be financially profitable, and oth¬ 
ers wanted to limit French imperial ambitions. 

Undeterred, de Lesseps launched a major campaign 
to raise money to finance the canal through the sale of 
stock. Preference shares went to Said for granting the 
concession; founder shares were held by the organiz¬ 
ers or given to influential personages, and public shares 
were sold in Europe and the United States, where, large¬ 
ly owing to the Civil War, they went mostly unsold. 
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One of the largest engineering feats of the age, the Suez Canal 
created a direct link between the Mediterranean and the Red Seas. 


Said took most of the unsubscribed shares, and digging 
for the canal began in 1859. Said also agreed to pro¬ 
vide forced labor through the corvee of Egyptian peas¬ 
ants, or fellaheen, to build the canal. The forced labor 
was supplemented by paid foreign labor and machinery 
that cost twice as much as manual labor. At the time 
the Egyptian economy was booming, as, with the lack 


of cotton from the United States, the price of cotton, 
Egypt’s main export, was high. The 100-mile canal 
was finished in 1869 and opened with great pomp and 
circumstance. During its first years, the canal operated 
at a loss, but revenues gradually increased. In 1874 
Khedive Ismail, facing bankruptcy, sold his ordinary 
shares of the canal to the British for the bargain price 
of 4 million pounds. However, Ismail ultimately was 
forced to turn over control of the Egyptian economy 
to the international Caisse de la Dette run by Europe¬ 
ans. The canal became the major trade route for the 
transport of goods and personnel between England 
and the British Empire in Asia. The desire to protect 
British interests in the canal was a major motivating 
factor behind the British occupation of Egypt in 1882. 
Although the Suez Canal was on Egyptian territory and 
had been built largely with Egyptian labor, it remained 
under foreign control until the Egyptian leader Gamal 
Abdul Nasser nationalized it in 1956. 

See also British occupation of Egypt; Napoleonic 

CONQUEST OF EGYPT. 

Further reading: Beatty, Charles. De Lesseps of Suez: The 
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Taiping Rebellion 

Among the many rebellions that enveloped China in 
the mid-19th century, the Taiping Rebellion (1850- 
64) caused most devastation and posed the greatest 
danger to the Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty. The rebellions 
had many causes, the most serious being the popu¬ 
lation explosion, the result of prolonged peace and 
the introduction of new and better yielding crops. By 
the early 19th century, the available land could no 
longer sustain the burgeoning population, and there 
were no industries to absorb the surplus labor force. 
Natural disasters in the 1840s along the Yellow and 
Yangzi (Yangtse) River valleys further devastated 
the economy. Politically, the Qing dynasty was in 
decline, evident in the pervasive corruption among 
the bureaucracy. Defeat by Great Britain in the First 
Anglo-Chinese Opium war further discredited the 
dynasty and brought to the fore latent anti-Manchu 
sentiments among the majority Han Chinese. 

The Taiping Rebellion was led by Hong Xiuquan 
(Hung Hsisu-chuan), whose ambition to pass the state 
examinations and thus join the elite bureaucracy had 
been quashed by repeated failures. While in Canton 
waiting for the exams, he had met Protestant Christian 
missionaries who gave him religious tracts. He later 
equated their messages with visions he experienced 
while in a delirium during an illness after failing the 
exams for the fourth time. He claimed to be the second 
son of God and younger brother of Jesus and further 
stated that God had entrusted him with a mission to rid 


the world of demons and establish a heavenly kingdom 
on Earth. Hong studied briefly with an American mis¬ 
sionary, gaining some knowledge of the Old Testament, 
but was not baptized. In 1844 he founded the Society 
of God Worshippers and began preaching his version of 
Christianity among poor people in Guangxi (Kwangsi) 
province in southern China. 

An unsuccessful attempt by the Qing government 
to suppress the movement in 1850 ignited the rebel¬ 
lion. Hong then proclaimed himself the Heavenly King 
and his movement the Taiping Tianguo (Taiping t’ien- 
kuo), or Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace. His fore¬ 
most lieutenant Yang Xiuqing (Yang Hsiu-ch’ing), who 
claimed to be the third son of God and the Holy Spirit, 
became the Eastern King, while other supporters were 
given ranks as lesser kings and nobles. The Taiping 
army enjoyed tremendous success as it marched north¬ 
ward, culminating in the capture of Nanjing (Nanking) 
in 1853; it was renamed Tianjin, or the Heavenly capi¬ 
tal, but the movement failed to gain headway north of 
the Yangzi Valley. 

Early Taiping success is attributable to the appeal 
of its messianic message, the prevalence of anti-Man¬ 
chu sentiments in southern China, strict military dis¬ 
cipline among its troops, and promise of social and 
economic reforms. The reforms, on paper, included 
nationalization of land and its distribution to men and 
women, a new calendar, equality between the sexes, 
revamping of the examination system to allow more 
candidates to succeed, and various modernization 
measures. However, most of the promised reforms 
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were unrealized because the Taiping leaders showed a 
lack of ability to govern and evidenced a great inter¬ 
est in giving themselves perks and privileges. More¬ 
over, the leaders began quarreling among themselves. 
Both Hong and Yang claimed to receive messages 
from God, and their rivalry degenerated into a bloody 
conflict in which Yang was defeated and killed. Hong 
thereafter trusted no one except his mediocre relatives 
and retired to a life of hedonism among his women. 
Western nations that were initially interested in the 
Taiping government because of its Christian trap¬ 
pings were quickly disillusioned by its bogus Christi¬ 
anity and its theocratic and universal claims. Finding 
the Qing government easier to deal with, they then 
proclaimed their neutrality in the conflict. 

The Qing government also found in Zeng 
Guofan (Tseng kuo-fan) a committed Confucian 
scholar-official of great ability and integrity. Zeng 
organized a militia among men of his home province 
(Hunan). They first cleared Hong’s men from Hunan 
and then expanded the anti-Taiping forces with the 
aid of Zeng’s able colleagues and lieutenants, includ¬ 
ing Westerners and their modern arms. They reformed 
the administration in areas that they reconquered and 
ultimately gave the people a better alternative to the 
failed Taiping model. Nanjing was captured in July 
1864; Hong died; and the rebellion ended. 

Some historians claim the Taiping movement as 
revolutionary but others dispute this claim on the basis 
that the Taiping leaders showed no real revolution¬ 
ary spirit or wish to introduce fundamental changes 
to society. While the Taiping ideology showed some 
revolutionary elements, in practice the regime did not 
change social relations or better the lot of peasants. 
Rather, the Taiping leaders regarded their success as a 
way to attain elite status. 

The rebellion ultimately failed due to inconsisten¬ 
cies in the policies of the movement, strategic mistakes, 
internal dissension, and refusal to cooperate with 
other rebel movements for not following their brand 
of Christianity. Conversely, the anti-Taiping forces 
led by Zeng Guofan demonstrated integrity and abil¬ 
ity, and their commitment to Confucian ideology was 
more in tune with the temper of the time. The rebellion 
devastated a huge area in southern China and caused 
upward of 20 million in lost lives. It also resulted in a 
shifting in the internal balance of power in China from 
the central government in Beijing (Peking), whose ban¬ 
ner army had not been able to handle the rebellion, 
to Han Chinese loyalists who defeated the rebellion 
by raising local forces. The defeat of the Taiping and 


other mid-19th century rebellions and the domestic 
reforms and modernizing measures called the Tong- 
zhi (T’ung-chih) Restoration gave the Qing dynasty 
a new lease of life. 

See also Gordon, Charles. 

Further reading: Michael, Franz. The Taiping Rebellion, His¬ 
tory and Documents, 3 Vols. Seattle: University of Washing¬ 
ton Press, 1966; Reilly, Thomas H. The Taiping Heavenly 
Kingdom, Rebellion and the Blasphemy of Empire. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 2004; Shih, Vincent C. Y. 
The Taiping Ideology, the Sources, Interpretations, and Influ¬ 
ence. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1967; Jen, Yu- 
wen. The Taiping Revolutionary Movement. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1973. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Talleyrand, Charles-Maurice de 

(1754-1838) French diplomat 

Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigord was one of 
the best-known diplomats in European history, hav¬ 
ing served the throne of France from the time of Louis 
XVI (the nation’s last absolute monarch) to Louis- 
Philippe (the last king), a time that encompassed 
the French Revolution and Napoleon. An aristocrat 
denied his inheritance because he was physically unfit 
for the military service traditionally taken by his fam¬ 
ily, he first sought a career in the church. Though he 
was ordained a priest and was later named bishop 
of Autun, he was not a pious man, and, in fact, was 
likely an atheist. His interest in the church was in its 
institutions and social merits, not any supernatural 
matters. 

During the French Revolution, he helped to 
secularize the church and its properties in France and 
was excommunicated by Pope Pius VI. He personally 
proposed the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, which 
dissolved monastic orders in France, made the offices of 
bishop and priest elected ones, and denied any author¬ 
ity of the pope over French clergymen. The constitution 
stood from 1791 to 1795. 

Talleyrand helped France avoid war with Britain 
during the Revolution, while cultivating friendships 
with Napoleon I and Lucien Bonaparte. Talleyrand 
participated in the coup that brought Napoleon to 
power and was made his foreign minister—though 
the two rarely agreed about foreign policy. He rose 
to power quickly, becoming grand chamberlain of the 
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Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand served two French monarchs, skill¬ 
fully negotiating during times of revolution and imperial rivalries. 


empire and prince of Benevento. Once so positioned, he 
felt freer to distance himself from Napoleon’s policies 
when he disagreed with them, and he resigned his min¬ 
istry in f807 over a disagreement with Bonaparte. In 
1812 Napoleon made Talleyrand his representative in 
meetings with the Russian czar Alexander i —and Tal¬ 
leyrand responded by becoming a Russian secret agent, 
selling Napoleon’s secrets and reporting to Alexander 
in the future. Talleyrand was instrumental in restoring 
the Bourbons to power to succeed Napoleon and was 
an important negotiator in the Treaty of Paris, which 
helped to repair French-European relations after Napo¬ 
leon’s abdication. 

For most of his remaining life, Talleyrand stayed 
out of the limelight, offering comment more than 
action, and probably brokering and breaking deals 
behind the scenes. He remained a womanizer and 
gourmand throughout his life and was a good friend 
of Alexander Hamilton despite the latter’s reputation 
for decadence. His home in Paris is now the American 
embassy. 


Further reading: Bernard, Jack. Talleyrand. New York: Put¬ 
nam, 1973; Cooper, Duff. Talleyrand. New York: Fromm 
International, 1986; Lawday, David. Napoleon’s Master: A 
Life of Prince Talleyrand. London: Jonathan Cape, 2006. 

Bill Kte’pi 

Tanzimat, Ottoman Empire and 

The Tanzimat, meaning “reorganization,” was a series 
of reforms within the Ottoman Empire during the 19th 
century. Sultan Mahmud II initiated a number of sweep¬ 
ing reforms in order to strengthen the empire by cen¬ 
tralizing administrative control and breaking the power 
of local provincial governors and the janissaries. He 
also supported reforms to Westernize the education sys¬ 
tem and established military and engineering schools. 
Although Mahmud II wanted mandatory elementary 
education, the Ottoman government lacked the finan¬ 
cial wherewithal and personnel to make it a reality. 

Like Muhammad Ali in Egypt during the same 
era, Mahmud II sent students to Europe; he also hired 
French and Prussian army officers to train his new mili¬ 
tary. Mustafa Reshid, who served in many official posi¬ 
tions, including grand vizier, helped to implement these 
reforms. Key reformers during the Tanzimat era includ¬ 
ed Mehmed Emin Ali Pasha and Kechejizade Mehmed 
Fuad Pasha, both of whom were mentored by Mustafa 
Reshid. Ali Pasha was the son of a shopkeeper and 
worked his way up in government service to the posi¬ 
tion of grand vizier. Fuad Pasha came from a wealthy 
family; fluent in French, he negotiated with a number 
of foreign powers. He often served as foreign minister 
when Ali Pasha was vizier, and when Fuad Pasha was 
vizier, Ali Pasha often served as foreign minister. 

The reforms were supported and enlarged upon 
by Sultans Abd al-Majid and Abd al-Aziz. As part of 
the price for their support of the empire in its struggles 
against Russia, the European powers pushed the Sultan 
to institute sweeping reforms that often favored minori¬ 
ties within the empire, particularly Christians, as well 
as European financial interests. 

The Hatti-Sherif Gulhane, the Imperial Rescript 
of the Rose Chamber, in 1839 declared the security of 
life and honor of Ottoman citizens, provided for tax 
reforms and the end of tax farming and abuses. It also 
mandated orderly army recruitment, fair trials with the 
creation of a council of justice, and equality of religious 
practices. The rescript ended the extra tax levied on 
religious minorities and their exemption from military 
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service. The Hatti Humayun, or Imperial Rescript, of 
1856, was forced upon the Ottoman government fol¬ 
lowing the Crimean War. It expanded on the earlier 
reforms and stressed that all Ottoman subjects regard¬ 
less of religion were to be treated equally. Some elected 
local assemblies, with advisory functions, were created. 
Proposed new laws were debated by the Tanzimat Coun¬ 
cil and approved by the Council of Ministers. 

The Ottoman Land Law of 1858 aimed to increase 
agricultural production but had some unforeseen social 
and economic results. The law forced the registration of 
land, but many fellaheen (peasants) were traditionally 
reluctant to register anything from land to births for fear 
of government taxation and conscription of their sons 
into the Ottoman military. The educated, urban class, 
who had the disposable income to bribe their way out 
of heavy taxation and to pay for their sons to avoid the 
military, took advantage of the weakness of the peasant¬ 
ry to gain title to vast tracts of land, thereby creating a 
new landed gentry of often absentee land owners. Many 
peasants lost their traditional land holdings and were 
forced to become tenant farmers. This resulted in the 
further impoverishment of the peasantry in many parts 
of the empire, particularly in greater Syria. 

A civil law code (Mecelle) was put in place in 1869 
and expanded in 1876. The new code, modeled on Euro¬ 
pean legal systems, was largely formulated by Ahmed 
Cevdet Pasha. Under the new legal system, religious 
law was separated from civil law. A Judicial Council 
that included both Muslims and Christians dealt with 
appeals to new civil laws. The old millet courts contin¬ 
ued to deal with matters involving religious law. The 
creation of a new secular legal system to the detriment 
of the old shari’a (Islamic law) was opposed by many 
conservative and religious elements, such as the Wah¬ 
habi movement in the Arabian Peninsula, who refused 
to adopt civil laws and maintained the shari’a. 

International investment, largely from Europe, 
increased in many parts of the Ottoman Empire. The 
1838 British-Ottoman commercial convention granted 
the British highly favorable trading terms, and British 
commerce with the empire flourished. However, the 
influx of European goods hurt many local manufac¬ 
turers, especially in the textile industry. As Ottoman 
expenditures on the army, which grew in numbers, 
and new government offices created under the Tanzi¬ 
mat increased, so too did the Ottoman indebtedness to 
European banks and investors. Foreign ownership and 
investments in new communication lines and railways 
also mounted. The capitulations, favorable legal and 
commercial status, including exemption from taxes, 


granted by the Ottomans to foreign residents in the 
empire, gave foreign merchants competitive advantages 
against local entrepreneurs. Foreign consuls frequently 
exercised extensive authority in local areas, even getting 
legal cases against their citizens dropped. Some Otto¬ 
man citizens were able, by legal and illegal means, to 
secure foreign citizenship and thereby enjoy the extra 
privileges granted foreign nationals. 

Although ports and cities, such as Izmir, Alexandria, 
and Beirut, grew in size, the majority of the population 
remained rural and continued to maintain their tradi¬ 
tional lifestyles. In urban areas, especially in coastal cit¬ 
ies where there were growing European populations, 
Ottoman elites adopted Western fashions in dress and 
emulated Western life styles in everything from the 
architecture of their homes and household furnishings 
to food, literature, and music. 

The number of schools following Western edu¬ 
cational models increased. Educational and social 
opportunities for women in urban areas improved. By 
the 1850s a teachers’ training school for women had 
been established, and many secular schools replaced 
traditional religious ones. Missionary schools such 
as Roberts College (present-day Bogazici University) 
in Istanbul, Syrian Protestant College (present-day 
American University of Beirut) and the French Jesuit 
Universite de St-Joseph in Beirut educated a new gen¬ 
eration of liberal, Western-looking elites. Many of 
their graduates became leaders of the cultural reforms 
and nationalist movements in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. A new elite emerged, including the 
young Ottomans, who supported political reforms 
and the creation of a constitutional monarchy and a 
parliament along Western lines. 

However, no matter how committed Ottoman sul¬ 
tans and officials were to implementing these sweep¬ 
ing reforms, the Ottoman government simply could not 
provide enough qualified administrators or judges to 
implement the reforms. The effects of the reforms were 
most evident in urban and coastal areas. The vast rural 
hinterland remained largely untouched by the process 
of Westernization and secularization. As the economic 
and social gaps between the urban, Westernized elites 
and local middle class and the traditional, highly reli¬ 
gious peasantry grew, societal tensions and conflict 
escalated. 

See also Arab reformers and nationalists; Young 
Ottomans and constitutionalism. 

Further reading: Davison, Roderic H. Reform in the Otto¬ 
man Empire, 1856-1876. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Univer- 
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sity Press, 1963; Lewis, Bernard. The Emergence of Modern 
Turkey. London and New York: Oxford University Press, 
1968; Shaw, Stanford J., and Ezel Kural Shaw. History of 
the Ottoman Empire and Modern Turkey, Vol. 2, The Rise 
of Modern Turkey, 1808-1975. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1977. 

Janice J. Terry 

Texas War of Independence and 
the Alamo 

Texans have long taken pride in their state’s unique 
history as the only state in the Union to have fought 
for and achieved independence as a republic. For near¬ 
ly 10 years, from April 1836 to December 1845, the 
Republic of Texas (or Lone Star Republic) existed as 
a sovereign nation-state—not recognized by Mexico 
for its illegal secession from the Estados Unidos Mexi- 
canos (United Mexican States), and not annexed by 
the United States, despite the desire for annexation 
among many of its Anglo-American citizens. During 
this decade, the sectional divisions between North and 
South prevented Senate agreement on admission to the 
Union of another slave state. 

The long-term roots of the Texas War of Inde¬ 
pendence lay in the rapid expansion westward of the 
southern cotton and slave plantation system, especially 
after the widespread adoption of Eli Whitney’s cotton 
gin after 1793 and the Louisiana Purchase of 1803. 
Cotton monoculture was extremely destructive of soils, 
prompting slaveholding cotton growers to seek new 
lands to the west. In the 1810s and 1820s many were 
drawn to Alabama, Mississippi, and further west to the 
fertile valleys of East Texas. In late 1820 Moses Austin, 
a leading lead mining and manufacturing entrepreneur, 
received permission from the Spanish government to 
settle 300 Anglo-American families in present-day San 
Antonio. He died soon after. 

Within the year, his son, Stephen F. Austin, 
secured permission for the settlement from the newly 
independent Mexican government. The colony’s pop¬ 
ulation grew rapidly. In 1830 the roughly 10,000 
Anglo-American settlers in East Texas outnumbered 
Mexicans by around two to one. 

On September 15, 1829, the Mexican government 
abolished slavery throughout the republic, including 
the territory of Texas, but the Anglo-American col¬ 
onists ignored the law. They also ignored Mexican 
laws mandating adherence to Roman Catholicism, 



Battle of the Alamo: The Mexican army overwhelmed and killed 
all the defenders of the Texan fort. 


and an 1830 law banning further Anglo colonization 
of the territory. 

Tensions mounted through the early 1830s. Follow¬ 
ing a series of armed clashes in 1832, the Texas settlers 
held conventions in 1832 and 1833 demanding reforms 
from the Mexican government. The pivotal moment 
came with the passage of the Siete Leyes (Seven Laws) 
in December 1835, amending the 1824 Mexican con¬ 
stitution, effectively curtailing the political autonomy 
of states and territories, including Texas. The Anglo- 
Texans rebelled, and on March 2, 1836, Texas declared 
independence from Mexico, naming David Burnet pro¬ 
visional president and Sam Houston supreme military 
commander. Mexican president Jose Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Ana took to the field with some 6,000 troops. 
Crossing the Rio Grande, he determined to take the San 
Antonio de Valero Mission in San Antonio de Bexar, 
also known as the Alamo, garrisoned by some 180 men 
under William B. Travis. After a two week siege, on 
March 6 the Mexican army overwhelmed and killed all 
the defenders, most famously Travis, Jim Bowie, and 
Davy Crockett. “Remember the Alamo!” became the 
rallying cry for the Texas army. 

An even more consequential military episode took 
place several weeks later at the small town of Goliad, 
where several hundred troops under Texas colonel 
James W. Fannin surrendered to Mexican general 
Jose Urrea. To these were added prisoners from other 
engagements. All were ordered shot by Santa Anna. 
The infamous “Goliad Massacre” of March 27, 1836, 
in which an estimated 342 Texan prisoners were exe¬ 
cuted by firing squads, inflamed the passions of the 
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Texans. A few weeks later, in the decisive engagement 
of the war, on the afternoon of April 21,1836, General 
Houston, at the command of some 900 men, launched 
a surprise attack on the Mexican army encamped on 
the banks of the San Jacinto River. The battle was over 
in less than 20 minutes. Houston later reported 630 
Mexicans killed and 730 taken prisoner, with fewer 
than 40 Texan casualties. The next day, Santa Ana was 
found hiding in the brush, taken prisoner, compelled 
to sign two treaties effectively granting Texan inde¬ 
pendence, and sent back to Mexico City. 

The Mexican government later refused to recognize 
Texan independence. Texas twice applied for annexa¬ 
tion to the United States (in 1836 and 1844) but was 
prevented by a coalition of northern senators fearing 
the addition of another slave state to the Union. Texas 
joined the Union as the 28th state on December 29, 
1845, its foundational mythologies becoming an inte¬ 
gral part of the expanding nation’s stock of shared sto¬ 
ries—especially events at the Alamo—mythologies that 
glorified Anglo Texans’ heroism, decried the treachery 
of the Mexicans, and elided the contradictions of a 
struggle for freedom waged by men holding slaves in 
perpetual bondage. The state’s strong sense of national¬ 
ism endures to this day. 

Further Reading. Hardin, Stephen L. Texian Iliad: A Military 
History of the Texas Revolution. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1994; Lack, Paul D. The Texas Revolutionary Experi¬ 
ence: A Political and Social History. College Station: Texas 
A&M University Press, 1992. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Tilak, B. G. 

(1856-1920) Indian nationalist leader 

Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak was a prominent mili¬ 
tant nationalist leader of the Indian freedom movement 
against British rule. He was born in Ratnagiri to a fam¬ 
ily of Brahmans in 1856. His father was an officer in 
the educational department. Tilak passed the bachelor 
of arts examination from Deccan College in 1879 and 
received a bachelor of law from Elphinston College, 
Bombay (now Mumbai). 

He was one of the founders of the New English 
School, Pune, and taught there in 1880. The success of 
the school encouraged him and his colleagues to set up 
the Deccan Educational Society in October 1884, and 
the following year the society opened Fergusson College. 


Tilak also led influential newspapers —Kesari and Mah- 
ratta, in Marathi and English respectively—in 1881. 

Tilak was a radical in politics, but he was not a 
socialist. He opposed the Age of Consent Act of 1891, 
saying that the British were interfering in the social life 
of Hindus. 

Tilak was strongly resistant to British rule, advocat¬ 
ing an agenda of social conservatism and a return to a 
golden Hindu past. He became the extremist leader of 
Indian politics against moderates like G. K. Gokhale. 
In the 1890s he championed the cause of peasants and 
criticized the plague prevention policies of the Brit¬ 
ish government. Tilak was sentenced to prison for 18 
months on charges of sedition. 

Tilak was interested in the Indian National Con¬ 
gress (INC) right from its inception in 1885, and he 
was elected its joint secretary in 1895. He was elected 
to the Bombay Legislative Council in the same year. 
When Viceroy Lord Curzon partitioned the province 
of Bengal in 1905, Tilak joined those who opposed it 
and plunged into a swadeshi (indigenous) movement 
to advocate a boycott on British goods. The agitation 
galvanized the masses in a boycott of foreign goods. 
Tilak and his supporters dominated the INC session 
of 1906, which endorsed the idea of swaraj, or self- 
government. The result was a split between moder¬ 
ates and the extreme nationalists at the Surat session 
of the INC in 1907, with Gokhale emerging as a lead¬ 
er of the moderates. In June 1908 Tilak was arrested 
in a bombing case and charged with sedition. Tilak 
defended himself brilliantly but was sentenced to six 
years of imprisonment. 

After his release Tilak formed the Indian Home 
Rule League in 1916, which collaborated closely with 
the Home Rule League of Annie Besant. Both leagues 
demanded Home Rule or self-government for India 
after the end of World War I. Because the moderates 
and extremists of the Congress had realized that a split 
among them was not serving Indian freedom, Tilak and 
his supporters returned to Congress again in 1916. 

Tilak was among those who signed the famous 
Lucknow Pact, which endorsed a Hindu-Muslim rap¬ 
prochement. He then went to England in 1918 to open 
a branch of the Home Rule League, garnering the sup¬ 
port of many Labour party leaders. He caught pneumo¬ 
nia and died on August 1, 1920, in Bombay. His cour¬ 
age, patriotism, and devotion guided latter-day freedom 
fighters. Mohandas Gandhi honored him as the “maker 
of modern India.” 

See also Aligarh College and movement; British 
East India Company. 
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Further reading: Cashman, Richard I. The Myth of the Loka- 
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New Delhi: Deep & Deep Publications, 1991; Mascreen, P. 
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Patit Paban Mishra 

Tocqueville, Alexis de 

(1805-1859) French politician and philosopher 

Youngest son of an aristocratic Norman family, Alexis 
de Tocqueville became famous on two continents as an 
important supporter, interpreter, and critic of democ¬ 
racy. His books on the United States remain enduring 
analyses of the young republic. Born at the dawn of the 
Napoleonic era, Tocqueville would serve France dur¬ 
ing a period of great political upheaval as deputy and 
minister of foreign affairs. Ousted in the 1852 coup 
that launched the Second Empire, Tocqueville wrote an 
essential study of the origins, promise, and failures of 
the French Revolution. 

Tocqueville was just 25 when he and lifelong col¬ 
league Gustave de Beaumont engineered an official trip 
to the United States in 1831. Their stated purpose was 
to investigate America’s new systems of prison reform, 
which they did, visiting New York’s Auburn and Sing 
Sing penitentiaries, among others. The two young law¬ 
yers planned also to ask a much larger question: Could 
American democracy be a political and social prototype 
for a still struggling France? 

Beaumont was a distant relative of the Marquis de 
Lafayette, French hero of the American Revolution, 
and Tocqueville had read the frontier stories of James 
Fenimore Cooper. Neither was yet fully fluent in English. 
During eight months in the United States, however, they 
connected with important Americans, including former 
President John Quincy Adams; saw slavery and racial dis¬ 
crimination firsthand; lamented the decline of the Native 
Americans; and toured formerly French Quebec, lost to 
Britain in the Seven Years’/French and Indian War. 

In Democracy in America, appearing in two parts 
in 1835 and 1840, Tocqueville saw America as both a 
stunning success and a cautionary example of the dan¬ 


gers inherent in a society where all assert equality. He 
described a restless nation, consumed by commercial val¬ 
ues, and warned against tyranny of the majority. Yet he 
was impressed by American women’s relative freedom, 
the boldness of newspapers, and Americans’ propensity 
for forming voluntary associations. 

In the Chamber of Deputies from 1839 to 1852, Toc¬ 
queville would work to end international slavery but also 
supported France’s colonization of Algeria, even as he 
denounced misgovernance there, calling French policies 
“monstrous.” In the tumultuous wake of Europe’s revo¬ 
lutions of 1848 , Tocqueville hoped to become minister 
of education but instead held the foreign affairs position 
for a hectic five months. 

Essentially an exile in his own country after the 
ascension of Napoleon III, Tocqueville, by then ailing 
from tuberculosis, took up a topic that had long fasci¬ 
nated him: the Revolution during which his maternal 
grandfather was executed and his father arrested. The 
result, in 1856, was the publication of L’Ancien Regime 
et la Revolution, a penetrating sociopolitical portrait of 
pre-1789 France. Like Democracy in America, the book 
was a financial and critical success. 

Alexis de Tocqueville—dutiful aristocrat, public ser¬ 
vant, supporter and skeptic of liberal democracy—died at 
age 54 and was buried in his ancestral village. Renowned 
at his death, Tocqueville gained new currency in the 
1930, as his writings helped people understand systems 
as diverse as Nazism and modern American society. 

In recent years, admirers have retraced his Ameri¬ 
can trip. In France, a Tocqueville Commission oversees 
his intellectual legacy, and the U.S. boasts a host of Toc¬ 
queville societies, many affiliated with private charita¬ 
ble initiatives. 

See also newspapers, North American; women’s suf¬ 
frage, RIGHTS, AND ROLES. 

Further reading: Jardine, Andre. Tocqueville: A Biography. 
Translated by Lydia Davis with Robert Hemenway. Balti¬ 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1998; Reeves, Richard. Ameri¬ 
can Journey: Traveling with Tocqueville in Search of Democ¬ 
racy in America. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1982. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Tokugawa Shogunate, late 

The late Tokugawa Shogunate (1853-67) witnessed 
the end of the Edo period in Japan, when the country 
emerged from a period of self-imposed isolation and 
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modernized from a feudal military society as a result of 
the Meiji Restoration. The expedition of Commo¬ 
dore Matthew Perry and other dealings with Western 
governments helped to expose the rift in Tokugawa soci¬ 
ety and the bakuhan system between the fudai daimyo 
(feudal lords originally Tokugawa allies), who for 
nearly two centuries had been favored by the shoguns, 
and the tozama (later Tokugawa supporters), who had 
been largely excluded from the shogun’s favor. It was 
the Choshu and Satsuma clans of the tozama daimyo 
that began a reaction in favor of the emperor and 
against the shogun Iesada. Two clans began to assert 
themselves against the shogunate: the Satsuma clan in 
southern Kyushu, and the Choshu in western Honshu. 
Their slogan “Revere the Emperor, Expel the Barbar¬ 
ians,” became the battle cry of the movement to over¬ 
throw the Tokugawa bakufu (military government). 

Politically, the Choshu and Satsuma samurai 
became known as the Imperial Loyalists. In 1857 the 
emperor Komei got a secret message to the Satsuma 
and Choshu clans asking for their support against 
the shogun. In a possible response to that message, 
in 1859, a Japanese scholar named Yoshida Shoin 
became involved in a plot to assassinate a representa¬ 
tive of the shogun Iemochi. Because of this, he and an 
accomplice, Kusakabe, were taken by shogun authori¬ 
ties to Edo (now Tokyo), where they were beheaded 
for treason against the shogun in 1859. 

Although the Choshu and Satsuma samurai com¬ 
peted for leadership of the Loyalist Cause, eventually 
they realized that by making common cause they stood 
a greater chance for success. In April 1863 Emperor 
Komei issued his “Order to expel barbarians,” and 
the Choshu samurai forced the shogun to agree to 
expel all foreigners by July 1863, something which the 
Choshu leaders knew the Tokugawa were now power¬ 
less to do. Thus, they achieved their goal of making 
the Tokugawa appear even more politically irrelevant 
than before. At the same time, the Choshu and Sat¬ 
suma clans, because of their wealth, were able to buy 
modern firearms from British traders, whose gun-run¬ 
ning became a powerful force in what was to come. 

Sakamoto Ryoma, a samurai from Tosa, was 
instrumental in brokering an alliance between the two 
competing clans in 1866. By this time, the Tokugawa 
Shogunate had been shown powerless a second—and 
fatal—time. In 1864 foreign ships had been able to 
blast a passage through the Shimonoseki Strait to open 
it to commerce, showing again that the shogun was 
a paper tiger. Even when Shogun Iemochi created his 
Shinsengumi, a special samurai corps, in 1863 to keep 


his rule even by terror, little was accomplished. By 1866 
the Choshu and Satsuma samurai were ripe for rebel¬ 
lion. A shogunal army was sent to restore order among 
the Choshu in the summer of 1866, but no other clans 
offered any assistance, and the Tokugawa army was 
forced to retreat. 

In 1867 the two clans came out in open rebel¬ 
lion for the new Emperor Meiji, whose given name 
was Mutsuhito. In December 1867 the 15th, and last, 
Tokugawa shogun, Yoshinobu, was forced to surren¬ 
der to the emperor. The Meiji Restoration of imperial 
power had taken place. In January 1868 Yoshinobu 
decided to attempt a final stand at Fushimi, where 
his forces were crushed. He surrendered to the impe¬ 
rial forces and formally opened Edo to the imperial 
troops. Emperor Meji entered the city, and, thus, in 
January 1868 the Meiji Restoration of imperial power 
had taken place. 

See also Satsuma Rebellion; Sino-Japanese War and 
the Treaty of Shimonoseki. 

Further reading: Gordon, Andrew. A Modern History of 
Japan from Tokugawa Times to the Present. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2003; Henshall, Kenneth. A His¬ 
tory of Japan from Stone Age to Superpower. New York: 
Palgrave, 2004; Hillsborough, Romulus. Shinsengumi: 
The Shogun’s Last Samurai Corps. North Clarendon, VT: 
Tuttle, 2005; Ikegami, Eiko. The Taming of The Samurai: 
Honorific Individualism and the Making of Modern Japan. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University, 1995; Morton, W. 
Scott. Japan: Its History and Culture. New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1984. 

John F. Murphy, Jr. 

Tongzhi (T'ung-chih) Restoration/ 
Self-Strengthening Movement 

The Treaty of Beijing (Peking; see Aigun) of 1860 
that ended the Second Anglo-Chinese Opium War 
and the suppression of the Taiping and other rebel¬ 
lions in the 1860s gave the Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty 
a reprieve. The adjustments and reforms in the post- 
1860 decades would give the dynasty a new lease on 
life. The dynastic revival began during the reign of 
Emperor Tongzhi (1862-74), hence the name Tongzhi 
Restoration. However, the era extended into the early 
part of his successor Guangxu’s reign; the expanded 
period of restoration is called the Self-Strengthening 
Movement. 
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Two groups of leaders emerged during this era 
beginning with the succession of the child Tongzhi. 
The first group was led by the child-emperor’s uncle, 
Prince Gong (Kung), and the Manchu officials who 
assisted him in conducting foreign affairs. They saw 
to the implementation of the Treaties of Beijing with 
Britain, France, and Russia and established new insti¬ 
tutions to deal with the Western world. They were 
the Zongli Yamen (Tsungli Yamen, forerunner of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs); the Superintendencies of 
Trade for the Northern and Southern Ports that super¬ 
vised trade with the Western nations; the Tongwenguan 
(T’ung-wen kuan), a school to train students in Western 
languages and also to teach new subjects; and the Mari¬ 
time Customs Service to collect customs as mandated 
by the treaties. Young men were also sent to study in 
the United States in the 1870s. Prince Gong also had 
works on international law translated into Chinese and 
sent retiring U.S. minister to China Anson Burlingame 
and Chinese diplomats as roving ambassadors to West¬ 
ern nations to renegotiate treaties for China. 

The second group of leaders was Han Chinese 
who worked with Prince Gong. They were governors 
of provinces and leaders of local armies that defeated 
various rebels and began a process of modernization 
in areas they governed. The foremost among them 
was Zeng Guofan (Tseng Kuo-fan), who formed a 
militia to defend his native Hunan Province from the 
Taiping rebels. His able lieutenants, most notably Li 
Hongzhang (Li Hung-chang) and Zho Zongtang 
(Tso Tsung-t’ang), also formed militias in Anhui and 
Zhejiang (Chekiang) Provinces. 

Together these men defeated the Taiping Rebellion 
in 1864, the Nian Rebellion in 1868, followed by 
the Muslim Rebellions. Zeng, Li, Zho and their col¬ 
leagues were scholars-administrators-generals whose 
military victories were accompanied by genuine reforms 
based on traditional Confucian principles that led to 
economic recovery. 

They, as well as Prince Gong, were also keenly 
aware of Western military and technological superior¬ 
ity and were quick to employ Western military experts 
such as Charles Gordon of Britain to train Chinese 
soldiers in Western techniques of fighting and the use 
of modern Western firearms. They additionally estab¬ 
lished new arsenals, shipyards, and factories to manu¬ 
facture arms. As provincial governors, these men also 
strove to modernize China’s economy by opening mines 
and building industries. 

However, as China’s defeat by France in 1885, 
and the much more catastrophic defeat by Japan in 


1895 showed, the Self-Strengthening Movement failed 
effectively to modernize China and ensure its survival 
from imperialist encroachments. Many factors explain 
this failure. Foremost was the lack of leadership in the 
central government. Prince Gong was increasingly 
sidelined and finally dismissed by the ambitious and 
power-hungry mother of Tongzhi, the dowager empress 
Cixi (Tz’u-hsi), whose extravagance and ignorance of 
the world plunged China into repeated disasters. For 
example, she siphoned funds intended for building 
a modern navy to build and furnish a summer pal¬ 
ace for herself, with the result that the inadequately 
equipped fleet was destroyed by Japan in the Sino- 
Japanese War. Her corrupt minions pocketed the 
already inadequate funds needed for reforms and 
modernization. She also crushed the reform movement 
initiated by her nephew Emperor Guangxu in 1898, 
and finally her xenophobia led to the catastrophe of 
the Boxer Rebellion in 1900. 

That she was able to abort all reform and self¬ 
strengthening initiatives and eliminate their leaders 
also showed the strength of conservatism among Chi¬ 
nese officials who clung to their visions of the past and 
rejected the modern world and reactionary Manchus 
who feared the loss of power. These men gave her sup¬ 
port. Many other factors contributed to the long term 
failure of the attempt at dynastic revival. One was the 
huge size and diversity of China and the strength of its 
culture and traditions. Because China had in past eras 
been defeated by neighboring peoples, but had eventu¬ 
ally absorbed and overpowered them, many failed to 
realize that the Western incursion was fundamentally 
different in nature and could not be dealt in the same 
way. Also, those “Restoration” movements in the past 
that had succeeded had invariably been led by a pow¬ 
erful national leader aided by dedicated lieutenants. 
Both Tongzhi and Guangxu came to the throne as very 
young boys (the latter was chosen and adopted by Cixi 
precisely because he was only three years old), neces¬ 
sitating long regencies. Thus, Cixi ruled China from 
1862 until she died in 1908. By the time of her death, 
the Self-Strengthening Movement collapsed, and the 
European great powers and Japan were on the verge of 
carving up China. 

Further reading: Cohen, Paul A., and John E. Schreker, eds., 
Reform in Nineteenth Century China. Cambridge, MA: Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1976; Feuerwerker, Albert. China’s Early 
Industrialization: Sheng Hsuan-huai (1844-1916) and Man¬ 
darin Enterprise. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1958; Hail, W. H. Tseng Kuo-fan and the Taiping Rebellion, 
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With a Short Sketch of His Later Career. New York: Paragon 
Book Reprint Corp., 1964; Hummel, Arthur W., ed. Emi¬ 
nent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period (1644-1912). Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1944; Wright, Mary 
C. The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism: The T’ung-chih 
Restoration, 1862-1874. Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1957. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Toussaint Louverture 

(1744-1803) Haitian rebel leader 

Symbol of slaves’ struggles for freedom and dignity in 
the age of revolution, the onetime house slave Tous¬ 
saint Louverture assumed leadership of the Haitian 
Revolution soon after its outbreak in August 1791. 
For more than a decade Toussaint led the island’s ex¬ 
slave insurgent forces—first as an independent rebel 
chieftain; then, after the French abolition of slavery on 
the island in 1793, on the side of the French against 
the British and Spanish; then, as a renegade French 
officer after the decision of Napoleon I to retake the 
island and reestablish slavery. In June 1802 at the 
height of the French invasion, Toussaint was betrayed 
by his own men, turned over to Napoleon’s army, 
transported in chains to Brest, and then to Fort-de-Joux 
prison in the Jura Mountains in France. Within the 
year he died of privation and ill-treatment, though by 
this time his name had become legendary in his native 
Saint-Domingue (Haiti) and throughout much of the 
Atlantic world. 

Toussaint’s father was the son of a minor African 
chieftain, captured in war, sold into slavery, and trans¬ 
ported to the French colony of Saint-Domingue, the 
most productive sugar-producing region in the world. 
At the time, more than 90 percent of the approximately 
30,000 African slaves imported annually into Saint- 
Domingue toiled in the sugarcane fields and died within 
their first seven years. Thanks to luck and the benevo¬ 
lence of a kind master, Toussaint’s father was among 
a tiny stratum of slaves who enjoyed certain freedoms 
and privileges. He converted to Catholicism, mar¬ 
ried, and was charged with cultivating a plot of land 
to provision the plantation near the northern port city 
of Cap-Franqois. His eldest child, Toussaint Breda as 
he was known, learned to read and write French and 
Latin, thanks to the tutelage of his godfather and neigh¬ 
bor, the house slave Pierre Baptiste. Reading Caesar’s 
Commentaries , the writings of the Abbe Raynal, and 


other works gave Toussaint a grounding in the nature 
of history and the politics of empire. He also became 
an herbalist and healer. Of unusual aptitude and intel¬ 
ligence, he assumed key responsibilities on his master’s 
estate, including coachman and stock steward, and 
earned a reputation in the community as a man of rec¬ 
titude and learning. 

In September 1791, a month after the outbreak of 
the slave uprising that would engulf the island for more 
than a decade, “Old Toussaint” as he was known, age 
45, abandoned his master’s estate and joined the rebel 
ranks. Soon he became one of their top leaders. On 
April 29, 1793, the French abolished slavery through¬ 
out Saint-Domingue, hoping to quell the slave upris¬ 
ing and more effectively prosecute the war against the 
British and Spanish. Toussaint, who had changed his 
surname to Louverture (“the opening”), brought his 
4,000-strong army to the French side. In 1796 he was 
named brigadier-general, in command of all French 
forces on Saint-Domingue. Under Toussaint’s leader¬ 
ship, in April 1798, the British were finally driven from 
the island, after a five-year campaign and at the cost of 
some 25,000 British lives. Before departing, the British 
had encouraged Toussaint to rebel against the French 
and declare independence; he refused. In February 1799 
a mulatto army led by Andre Rigaud rebelled against 
Toussaint; by August 1800 Toussaint had crushed 
Rigaud’s rebellion. 

Meanwhile Toussaint sought to restore some sem¬ 
blance of order to the island’s economy. He revived 
its sugar plantations, compelled former slaves back to 
work as wage-earners, and promulgated a series of laws 
regarding labor, land ownership, and taxes. He also 
established diplomatic relations with the United States. 
Anticipating Napoleon’s invasion, he purchased some 
30,000 guns from the United States and distributed them 
among his forces. On January 26, 1801, he marched 
into Spanish Santo Domingo, unifying the island’s east¬ 
ern and western regions. He also promulgated a new 
constitution, permanently abolishing slavery and mak¬ 
ing Saint-Domingue effectively independent. On June 7, 
1802, he was betrayed and turned over to the invading 
French. In the decades following his death in France, 
Toussaint’s remarkable life became the subject of songs, 
stories, poems, novels, plays, and oral traditions that 
paid homage to the honor, courage, and martyrdom of 
the liberator of Haiti. 

Further Reading. Dubois, Laurent. Avengers of the New 
World: The Story of the Haitian Revolution. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2004; - . A Colony of 
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A former slave, Toussaint Louverture led Haiti’s insurgent ex¬ 
slaves against the British and Spanish. 


Citizens: Revolution and Slave Emancipation in the French 
Caribbean, 1787-1804. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 2004. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

transcendentalism 

In its 1836-46 heyday, the New England-based reli¬ 
gious, intellectual, and social movement known as 
transcendentalism fostered a truly American litera¬ 
ture and inspired important social reforms, includ¬ 
ing abolition of slavery and new roles for women. 
Although it was never a mass movement, its adher¬ 
ents’ attempts to harmonize human freedom with 
religious belief, social responsibility, and the natural 
order continue to resonate in today’s American cul¬ 
ture. Transcendentalism was deeply influenced by 
the romantic movement that swept Europe in the 
wake of the American Revolution and the French 


Revolution. Young Americans—children of the 
early 19th century—found themselves drawn to new 
ideas about how to interact with nature and find per¬ 
sonal authenticity and wholeness. In so doing, they 
challenged old-line religious beliefs, questioned the 
growing Industrial Revolution, and energized 
emerging notions of American democracy. Well edu¬ 
cated (many were Harvard graduates) and more 
urban than most Americans of their time, most who 
called themselves transcendentalists were clergy, 
writers, and teachers living in and near Boston. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

In the beginning what became known as transcenden¬ 
talism was mainly a revolt against many of the teach¬ 
ings and assumptions of the New England religious 
establishment. As Massachusetts, established as a Puri¬ 
tan “City on a Hill” in the early 17th century, evolved 
toward Unitarianism in the early 19th century, some 
church leaders and members came to see their mod¬ 
ern creed as excessively rationalistic and inadequate to 
modern challenges. Bostonian Ralph Waldo Emerson 
was destined to follow in his Unitarian minister father’s 
respectable footsteps. When his 20-year-old wife died 
of tuberculosis in 1831, the young Harvard graduate 
was plunged into doubt, finding his own preaching of 
religious certitude of little comfort. Resigning his min¬ 
istry at Boston’s Second Unitarian Church, Emerson 
went to Europe, learning French, German, and Italian 
and meeting such key romantic advocates as essayist 
Thomas Carlyle and poets Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
and William Wordsworth. 

By the 1830s the former minister was traveling the 
American lyceum circuit, preaching lay sermons to men 
and women seeking moral and intellectual improve¬ 
ment. In his famous 1841 lecture, “Self-Reliance,” 
Emerson urged people to think, and rethink, for them¬ 
selves, saying “A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin 
of little minds, adored by little statesmen and philoso¬ 
phers and divines ... To be great is to be misunder¬ 
stood.” Revered and attacked, admired, imitated, and 
sometimes mocked as a disembodied “transparent eye¬ 
ball,” Emerson was the intellectual and personal center 
of the coterie of like-minded thinkers and doers who 
were the transcendentalists. He is generally considered 
to be America’s first public intellectual and first philos¬ 
opher of the evolving republic. 

OTHER IMPORTANT TRANSCENDENTALISTS 

Emerson’s circle was marked by deep intellectual 
and personal friendships that could at times become 
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competitive or even petty. Transcendentalism tried to 
unleash human potential rather than codify it, and tran- 
scendentalists tended toward independence rather than 
orthodoxy. In the process, adherents made important 
contributions to the slavery and labor questions of their 
day and rethought education and women’s rights. 

HENRY DAVID THOREAU 

The person most closely associated with Emerson, 
Thoreau is best known for his two-year experiment in 
natural living at Walden Pond and his formulation of 
“civil disobedience,” the idea that free people of con¬ 
science can, and indeed must, refuse to go along with 
unjust government actions. A Harvard graduate like 
his mentor, Thoreau worked to develop practical skills 
and showed a real talent for making do with available 
resources. In important ways, he embodied the self- 
reliant man of Emerson’s orations. Thoreau wrote his 
essay, “Resistance to Civil Government,” after he was 
arrested at Walden in 1846 by Concord’s sheriff for 
refusing (for a sixth time) to pay a poll tax because he felt 
it aided Massachusetts’s participation in the Mexican- 
American War, a war that many believed was being 
fought to preserve and expand slavery. “Unjust laws 
exist: shall we be content to obey them . . . ?” Thoreau 
asked. “The authority of government . . . can have no 
pure right over my person and property but what I con¬ 
cede to it.” He served a night in jail; the essay became 
an inspiration for later activists. 

MARGARET FULLER 

Cofounder with Emerson of the influential but short¬ 
lived quarterly The Dial, Fuller was later an assistant 
editor and foreign correspondent for the New-York 
Tribune and one of America’s earliest exponents of 
women’s rights. In her essays and an influential 1845 
book, Woman in the Nineteenth Century, Fuller 
argued that the kinds of self-realization and personal 
fulfillment advocated by transcendental thinking must 
also be available to women. “As men become aware 
that all men have not had their fair chance,” she wrote 
in the July 1843 Dial, “they are inclined to say that no 
women have had a fair chance. ” Fuller died in a ship¬ 
wreck near New York as she returned from Italy with 
her husband and young son, who both also drowned. 

THEODORE PARKER 

Parker, a controversial minister, was forced out of 
the Unitarian Church. Although he had doubts about 
the intellectual equality of black people, he became 
an enthusiastic transcendentalist and a leader of the 


antislavery movement. A foe of the Mexican War like 
Thoreau, Parker led opposition in the Boston area to 
federal efforts to enforce the new Fugitive Slave Act of 
1850, going so far as to hide an escaped slave in his 
home. Even more controversially, he helped finance 
arms purchases that helped antislavery zealot John 
Brown and others fight slaveholding settlers in the dis¬ 
puted Kansas-Nebraska Territory and enabled Brown 
to launch his failed raid on a U.S. armory at Harpers 
Ferry, Virginia, in 1859. 

ORESTES A. BROWNSON 

Born in Vermont, Brownson was a lifelong religious 
seeker who ultimately became a Roman Catholic. 
During his years as an important transcendentalist, 
Brownson focused on inequitable treatment of work¬ 
ers, both free and enslaved. A socialist and editor of 
his own Boston-based journal, Brownson saw the gap 
between the wealthy and laboring classes growing 
disastrously in violation of God’s law and the sup¬ 
posed equality promised by American democracy. 
“What in one word is this American system?” he 
asked in 1840. “Is it not the abolition of all artificial 
distinctions, all social advantages founded on birth or 
any other accident, and leaving every man to stand on 
his own feet. . . ?” 

BRONSON ALCOTT 

Best known today as the often-absent father of Little 
Women author Louisa May Alcott, the self-educated 
Alcott pioneered new educational methods, some of 
which have continued to influence American school¬ 
ing. Children, he believed, should not be forced to 
learn a rigid curriculum but taught ways to open their 
minds to a world of knowledge. The child, he wrote, 
“is the Book. The operations of his mind are the true 
system.” Although his ideas were controversial, partly 
because he disdained corporal punishment, Alcott was 
eventually appointed superintendent of Concord’s 
public schools. Less successful was Fruitlands, the agri¬ 
cultural community Alcott and a British friend founded 
in a rural Massachusetts town in 1843. It lasted just six 
months, done in by rules that included cold-water show¬ 
ers, strict vegetarianism, sexual abstinence, and opposi¬ 
tion to animal exploitation so strict that colonists could 
not use horses or oxen to clear land for farming. 

GEORGE RIPLEY AND THE BROOK FARM 
EXPERIMENT 

Brook Farm, an experiment in communal living on 
a transcendental plane, proved more durable than 
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Alcott’s Fruitlands but collapsed in 1847 after six 
years of financial struggle, infighting, a disastrous 
fire, and a smallpox outbreak. Located on a 200- 
acre West Roxbury, Massachusetts, dairy farm, the 
“colony” was the brainchild of Unitarian minister 
George Ripley, his wife, Sophia, and other commit¬ 
ted transcendentalists. 

In the wake of 1837’s socially destructive U.S. 
financial panic, ideas of economic self-sufficiency, the 
ennoblement of manual labor, and the in-gathering of 
likeminded intellectuals seemed especially appealing. 
Brook Farm’s founders were also influenced by the 
social thought of Frenchman Charles Fourier, whose 
American adherents would eventually gain control of 
this experiment in group living. 

Although Emerson was unenthusiastic about 
Ripley’s proposed “city of God,” planning proceeded 
apace in 1840-41. During a very cold and wet spring, 
the Ripleys and a dozen supporters—most lacking 
any agricultural experience whatsoever—took up 
residence at the farm. In 1842 a school of college- 
preparatory caliber was established at Brook Farm, 
attracting some of the cream of New England soci¬ 
ety as students and teachers. The settlement quickly 
became a magnet for tourists, transcendentalists, and 
Fourierists, but its poor soil and inadequate financ¬ 
ing, as well as a series of disasters, led to its demise. 
As the community failed, George Ripley auctioned off 
his personal library in a vain effort to save the founder¬ 
ing utopian enterprise. 

LITERARY RENAISSANCE 

Emerson immersed himself in the ideas, poetry, and lit¬ 
erature of early 19th-century Europe, but he and other 
transcendentalists were also convinced that their coun¬ 
trymen and -women must and could create a uniquely 
American voice in all the arts, especially fiction and 
poetry. Eventually, writers who were not always best 
sellers in their own time would be canonized by 20th- 
century critics and are still considered among the most 
important the United States ever produced. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

An early settler and major investor in Brook Farm, 
Hawthorne was the descendant of Puritan elders, 
among them participants in the Salem witch trials. In 
1852, 10 years after he spent more than six months 
milking cows and spreading manure, he satirized Brook 
Farm in his novel The Blithedale Romance. More 
important were novels such as The Scarlet Letter and 
short stories, including “Young Goodman Brown,” in 


which Hawthorne examined darker aspects of theol¬ 
ogy and human behavior. 

HERMAN MELVILLE 

A strong admirer and interpreter of Hawthorne’s 
work, Melville, a New Yorker, first gained notice as 
the writer of popular seafaring stories based on his 
own experiences. His later stories and novels, includ¬ 
ing “Bartleby the Scrivener,” Benito Cereno, and 
Moby-Dick (dedicated to Hawthorne) were much 
bleaker, exploring issues of slavery, race, and madness 
before and after the Civil War. His sales languished 
during his lifetime but were revived by positive critical 
attention in the 1920s and later. 

WALT WHITMAN 

Born on a failing Long Island farm, Whitman was an 
itinerant teacher, printer, and editor whose poetry col¬ 
lection, Leaves of Grass , later much expanded, burst 
on the scene in 1855. “I greet you at the beginning 
of a great career,” Emerson wrote to the previously 
unknown poet days after its publication. Emerson 
viewed Whitman as the ideal poet he had proposed in 
an 1844 essay. An active opponent of slavery, Whit¬ 
man used his poetry to mourn the violence of war as he 
nursed injured Union soldiers. 

His poem “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed” lamented Abraham Lincoln’s assassination. 
Whitman’s poetry celebrated ordinary men and women. 
That, and his radical use of free verse—characterized by 
some as “barbaric yawp”—became key aspects of his 
truly “American” poetics. 

ENDURING SIGNIFICANCE 

Always controversial in its own time, transcendental¬ 
ism gained new respect and importance in the 20th cen¬ 
tury, as educators, literary critics, and social activists 
found in its teachings and experiments new energy and 
new lessons for the United States and other societies. In 
Thoreau, such social critics as Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and American anti-Vietnam 
war protestors found inspiration and justification for 
their opposition to colonialism, racism, and arrogant 
political power. Educational programs that seem to bor¬ 
row from the child-centered focus of Alcott and others 
have met both praise and scorn in America and Europe. 
Emersonian concepts of self-reliance and personal ful¬ 
fillment, sometimes credited with improving American 
public life, have also been blamed for encouraging a 
“culture of narcissism.” Transcendentalism continues 
to transcend its own historical place and time. 
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See also financial panics in North America; wom¬ 
en’s SUFFRAGE, RIGHTS, AND ROLES. 

Further reading: Buell, Lawrence, ed. The American Tran- 
scendentalists: Essential Writings. New York: Modern 
Library, 2006; Delano, Sterling F. Brook Farm: The Dark 
Side of Utopia. Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press, 2004; Porte, 
Joel. Representative Man: Ralph Waldo Emerson in his Time. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1979. 
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Triple Alliance and Triple Entente 
( 1882 ) 

Between 1882 and 1914 western Europe divided between 
the Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance. The division 
allowed the preservation of an uneasy peace despite peri¬ 
odic disruptions, particularly in the Balkans. 

The map of Europe experienced major alterations 
in 1871 with the creation of the German Empire and 
the kingdom of Italy. Under Otto von Bismarck Ger¬ 
many’s main foreign policy goal was to keep France 
from becoming strong enough to take revenge for the 
Franco-Prussian War (1870-71) defeat and to ful¬ 
fill its desire to retake Alsace and Lorraine. Germany 
allied with Austria-Hungary and Russia in the Three 
Emperors’ League. Russia and Austria-Hungary, how¬ 
ever, were at odds with one another over the Balkans 
and the Russian-backed Pan-Slavic movement, which 
threatened to break up the multinational Austria-Hun¬ 
gary by unifying Slavs. Pan-Slavism became a greater 
menace after the Treaty of San Stefano (1878) created 
a Bulgarian state. The Congress of Berlin in 1878 
broke the Three Emperors’ League. In 1879 Bismarck 
and Austria-Hungary formed the secret Dual Alliance. 

Germany and Austria-Hungary shared extensive 
common borders. Many regions of Austria were 
German-speaking, and both wanted to expand; Aus¬ 
tria particularly had territorial ambitions in the Bal¬ 
kans. However, Austria was a fading empire, while 
Germany was young and ambitious. Germany soon 
dominated the alliance. 

Italy joined the Dual Alliance to form the Triple 
Alliance in 1882. Italy was an off-and-on enemy of 
Austria because it coveted the same lands, but France 
occupied Tunisia in 1881 and blocked Italy’s ambi¬ 
tions for an African empire. The Triple Alliance eased 
differences between Italy and Austria and gave Italy 
promises of aid against French aggression. Italy’s 


promise of aid against French attack helped Germany, 
whose agreement with Austria had no mutual assis¬ 
tance provision. 

The treaty was secret and temporary. The signato¬ 
ries renewed it in 1887 and 1903. In 1903 Italy can¬ 
celed its promise to assist Germany against a French 
attack. In 1902 France secretly gave Italy free rein in 
Tripoli (present-day Libya in North Africa), thereby 
ending Italy’s anger at France. Italy was free to resume 
its rivalry with Austria in the Adriatic. 

In 1882 Serbia joined a treaty with Austria- 
Hungary. Romania joined in 1883. The result was 
a powerful bloc in central Europe. Such a powerful 
combination called for a counterweight, and the pow¬ 
ers on the periphery—France, Russia, and Britain— 
responded accordingly. 

The Triple Alliance collapsed in 1914 at the onset 
of World War I when Italy argued that Serbia com¬ 
mitted no aggression and declined to join her partners 
in war. The remaining alliance powers held together 
against the Triple Entente. 

When Germany refused to renew its treaty with 
Russia, Russia turned to France, which wanted an ally 
against a united and hostile central Europe. The two 
signed an understanding in 1891, a military agreement 
in 1893, and the Franco-Russian Dual Alliance of 
1894, made public in 1895. 

Germany under Wilhelm II was aggressively seeking 
colonies and building a powerful navy. In response, the 
traditionally standoffish Britain sought allies. France 
was a traditional enemy and current rival in Africa. 
Anti-German Theophile Delcasse became French for¬ 
eign minister in 1898. In 1901 Francophile Edward 
VII became king of Great Britain. In 1904 France and 
Britain signed the Entente Cordiale, an agreement of 
friendship but not military aid. After Russia lost the 
Russo-Japanese War, English rivalries with Russia in 
Asia cooled. Russia joined the Triple Entente in 1907. 
Europe, therefore, was divided and ready for an event 
that would spark a major confrontation. 

Further reading: BBC Schools online. “The Road to War: 
The Triple Alliance Who Was in the Triple Alliance and Why 
Was It Formed?” Available online. URL: www.bbc.co.uk/ 
schools/worldwarone/hq/causesl_01.shtml. Accessed May 
2007. O’Brien, Joseph. “The Triple Alliance, 1882.” Ref¬ 
erence Documents, Obee’s History Page. Available online. 
URL: http://web.jjay.cuny.edu/~jobrien/reference/ob59.html. 
Accessed May 2007. 
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Tunisia under French rule 

In 1881 a French expeditionary force attacked Tunisia 
from Algeria and along the coast. The French forced 
the local ruling bey, Muhammad al-Sadiq, to sign the 
Treaty of Bardo that agreed to a French occupation of 
Tunisia. France was interested in controlling Tunisia in 
order to guard the eastern border with Algeria (already 
under French control) and to stop Italian expansion 
into North Africa. 

During the Congress of Berlin in 1878, the Brit¬ 
ish and Germans had agreed to French control over 
Tunisia. Meanwhile, the British expanded their impe¬ 
rial control over Egypt, in 1881-82. 

The resident-minister Paul Cambon legalized the 
French position with the Convention of Marsa in 1883, 
whereby Tunisia became a French protectorate. Although 
the position of the bey was retained, the French appointed 
a resident-general who became the real ruler of Tunisia. 
The French legal system was introduced, and the mon¬ 
etary system was based on the French franc. A customs 
union with France was established, and the French exer¬ 
cised a monopoly over tobacco plantations. 

Tunisia was divided into military and political zones 
with civil controllers. The government allowed immi¬ 
grants from France and Italy settle in Tunisia, but 
unlike the situation in Algeria, where French colons 
often received free land, in Tunisia European settlers 
had to buy the land. Italian immigrants outnumbered 
French settlers until the 1930s. Under the French, areas 
of cultivation, particularly vineyards for the production 
of wine, a substance forbidden to the majority Mus¬ 
lim Tunisian population, were expanded. The French 


also supported the growth of industry and the mining 
of phosphates while modernizing and expanding the 
ports and railway systems. Education was based on the 
French model, with French as the primary language 
and Arabic as the second language. Vocational schools 
were established on the elementary level, but state 
schools took only a small percentage of children. The 
vast differences in education and social opportunities 
afforded European settlers and the indigenous Tunisian 
population contributed to urban elite Tunisians trying 
to reestablish their identity. Some advocated assimilat¬ 
ing Western technology and political approaches and 
cooperating with the French regime. Others favored 
reviving Islamic traditions and customs. 

Shaikh Abd al-’Aziz al-Tha’alibi founded a news¬ 
paper in 1895 in which these ideas were discussed. 
Al-Tha’alibi became one of the foremost leaders of 
the first generation of Tunisian nationalists. Tunisian 
nationalism flourished as Tunisians resisted French 
rule. A young Tunisian educated elite also emerged 
from Sadiqiyya College, which had been established 
during Khayr al-Din’s administration in the mid-19th 
century; many Sadiqiyya graduates became the lead¬ 
ers of the Tunisia nationalist movement in the 20th 
century. 

See also British occupation of Egypt. 

Further reading: Barbour, Nevill. A Survey of North West 
Africa [The Maghrib]. London: Oxford University Press, 
1962; Ziadeh, Nicola A. Origins of Nationalism in Tunisia. 
Beirut: American University of Beirut, 1962. 
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ultramontanism 

Ultramontanism literally means “over the moun¬ 
tains,” and it implies that there are two views of how 
the Catholic Church should be governed. One view 
sees leadership as a centralized and unified papacy (in 
Rome, over the Alps from the rest of Europe) and the 
other looks for local control and a national church 
(the church of France or Germany or any other coun¬ 
try). Ultramontanism is the former view; Gallicanism 
is the latter. 

For centuries, theologians had speculated on the 
position and authority of the Roman papacy, and often 
the pope was seen as the center and coordinator of the 
whole church. The urgency of these thoughts became 
apparent as the Protestant reformation began and chal¬ 
lenged church unity. 

The first phase of ultramontanism is often called 
Romanism. It was promulgated by the forces of the 
Counter-Reformation and later championed by Robert 
Bellarmine. The bishops of the Council of Trent swal¬ 
lowed their objections to the claims of the papacy if 
only to stem the tide of Protestant defections among 
their flocks. Ironically, Trent reformed the Catholic 
Church by depositing even greater powers in the pope. 

Momentum returned to the Catholic Church as a 
result of Romanist ultramontanism. All countries adopt¬ 
ed it at least externally, even the actively independent 
regions of France and Germany. The Jesuit order served 
Romanism well, with its worldwide efforts to propagate 
the Catholic faith now held together by a focus on the 


pope. Some of its characteristics include a strong hierar¬ 
chy; a restriction of access to foundational texts like the 
Bible, the liturgy, and even theological texts; a folk piety 
that celebrated feasts, the “Sacred Heart,” and Marian 
devotions; and an expansionistic faith opposed to tolera¬ 
tion of sects and supportive of conversions. 

As time went on, the Romanists lost ground to the 
Gallicanism, as promoted by the likes of Fouis XIV of 
France. At this time the word ultramontanism came into 
parlance, as national church identities revived and the 
enthusiasm of the Protestants waned. All this changed 
with the French Revolution, when the monarchy 
and its Gallican agents were deposed. 

Again, the need for a strong papacy was felt, giv¬ 
ing birth to the next phase called neo-ultramontanism. 
Many Catholics believed that the French Revolution’s 
anticlericalism and godless ideology were a direct result 
of the Protestant reformation as intensified later by the 
Enlightenment. This phase witnessed at times flirta¬ 
tion with liberal ideals of democracy among the laity, 
but with the revolutions of 1848, ultramontanism 
became soundly autocratic in its support of the papacy. 

Pope Pius IX led the Catholic Church into the first 
Vatican I Council and rejected not only Gallicanism 
but all forms of liberal Catholicism. Among the ultra- 
montanist positions it adopted were an emphasis on the 
juridical role of the pope over his supernatural role, more 
emotional devotions toward such things as the Blessed 
Sacrament and the Virgin Mary, a focus on Marian appa¬ 
ritions and pilgrimages, and attention on the centralized 
and authoritative church under the pope. 
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Between Vatican I and Vatican II, ultramontanism 
was effectively synonymous with orthodox Catholi¬ 
cism. Today the victory is so complete that the term has 
largely fallen out of usage. 

Further reading: Klaus Schatz, S. J. Papal Primacy: From Its 
Origins to the Present. Collegeville, MN: Michael Glazier 
Book; The Liturgical Press, 1996; von Arx, Jefery. Varieties 
of Ultramontanism. Washington, DC: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1997. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Urabi revolt in Egypt 

The Urabi revolt was a nationalist-led movement that 
led to the British occupation of Egypt in 1882. When 
Ismail was forced to step down as khedive, Tewfik, a 
weak pro-British ruler, replaced him in 1879. Under the 
Caisse de la Dette, government revenues went to repay 
the enormous debts Ismail’s overly ambitious building 
schemes had incurred. This resulted in economic hard¬ 
ships, particularly in the agricultural sector where most 
Egyptians worked as peasant, or fellaheen, farmers. Cut¬ 
backs in military expenditures led to public discontent 
in the army that fueled nationalist sentiments. Secret 
nationalist societies were also formed. 

In 1880 army officers led by Ahmed Urabi drew 
up a petition listing their grievances, particularly fail¬ 
ures to pay their salaries in a timely fashion The offi¬ 
cers also forestalled their possible arrest on the orders 
of Tewfik by storming the war ministry. In 1881 
Urabi accompanied with a large group of demonstra¬ 
tors gathered outside Abdin Palace in Cairo, where 
Urabi presented the demands to Tewfik. Flanked by 
the English financial controller, Tewfik met with Urabi 
and agreed to the demands that included the writing 
of a new constitution. A negotiated settlement was 
reached through the intermediary efforts of Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt, an English aristocrat and traveler. A 
new constitution and parliament were duly formed. 
To Tewfik’s displeasure, the parliament demanded 
control over Egypt’s finances, and Urabi was made 
defense minister. 

In London, British officials felt it was time to for¬ 
malize British control in Egypt. Riots in Alexandra 
caused widespread panic among the Europeans living 
in the city and resulted in a number of deaths in 1882. 
The British used the riots as an excuse to move ships 
into Alexandria’s harbor. They then demanded that 


Urabi, who was in actual control of the government, 
to halt all military preparations. When Urabi predict¬ 
ably refused, the British bombarded the city and land¬ 
ed troops. The British defeated the Egyptian army in a 
surprise attack at the Battle of Tel-el-Kebir and within 
a day had occupied Cairo. Urabi surrendered and was 
subsequently tried for treason. Blunt, who opposed 
the British occupation, arranged for Urabi’s defense 
by English counsel, but the verdict was a foregone 
conclusion. 

Fearing that Urabi might become a martyr to 
the nationalist cause if he were executed, the British 
arranged for his exile to Ceylon. Urabi was permitted to 
return in 1901 to Egypt, where he lived in virtual ano¬ 
nymity until his death in 1911. After some debate, the 
British government decided to retain its control over the 
Egypt, and the British were to remain a major political 
and military power in Egypt until a military-led revolu¬ 
tion in 1952. 

See also British occupation of Egypt. 

Further reading: Berdine, Michael D. The Accidental Tour¬ 
ist, Wildrid Scawen Blunt, and the British Invasion of Egypt 
in 1882. London: Routledge, 2005; Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen. 
Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1922; Cole, Juan R. I. Colonialism 
and Revolution in the Middle East: Social and Cultural Ori¬ 
gins of Egypt’s ‘Urabi Movement. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1993; Rowlatt, Mary. Founders of Modern 
Egypt. London: Asia Publishing House, 1962. 

Janice J. Terry 

Uruguay, creation of 

Uruguay is a buffer state sandwiched between the two 
giants of South America—Argentina and Brazil. Dur¬ 
ing the colonial period, Spain and Portugal fought over 
control of the area, and their former respective colonies, 
Argentina and Brazil, later took over the quarrel. 

The first Spaniard in what is now Uruguay was Juan 
Diaz de Solis, when he explored the Rio de la Plata. His 
death at the hands of Indians set the stage for a two- 
century-long struggle after the western shore of Buenos 
Aires across the estuary was settled in 1580; Uruguay 
did not receive permanent settlements. For a time some 
Jesuits attempted religious missions and faced opposi¬ 
tion from the Charruas, the fierce tribe who occupied 
the area that became Uruguay. The native population 
was not subdued and was instead essentially eliminated 
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Plaza de Constitution in the capital of Montevideo, Uruguay, at the turn of the century. Located between Argentina and Brazil, Uruguay 
has been a buffer state between its more powerful neighbors. 


by 1800. There were no permanent settlements by the 
Spaniards in the 17th century. 

Into this vacuum came the Portuguese. Having 
been under Spanish rule between 1580 and 1640, and 
not formally independent until 1667, the Portuguese 
wanted to make up for lost time, especially in their 
largest colony of Brazil. In 1688 the Portuguese began 
a colony called appropriately Colonia in what is now 
northern Uruguay. They based their claim on the Treaty 
of Tordesillas and the papal bull of 1494, which gave 
Portugal claim to Brazil. The Portuguese argued that 
the territory was an extension of Brazil, specifically 
its province Rio Grande do Sol (the area around Sao 
Paulo) that resembled what is present-day Uruguay in 
terms of climate and topography. 

The Spanish countered when they established 
Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, on the eastern 


shore of Uruguay. Colonia was taken and retaken sev¬ 
eral times in the ensuing century as Spain and Portugal 
struggled over the territory between the Rio de la Plata 
and the Uruguay River, which came to be called the 
Banda Oriental del Uruguay, on the eastern shore of 
Uruguay. 

When the War of Independence began in 1810, a 
native of Uruguay, Artigas, took control of the indepen¬ 
dence movement of the Spanish provinces of the Plata 
region, such as Buenos Aires and Cordova (the heart of 
modern-day Argentina). With his power, he was able to 
propose a federal system of all of the Plata provinces, 
which included the autonomy of the Banda Oriental. 

In 1816 the Portuguese, still in possession of Brazil, 
invaded the country on the pretext of trying to restore 
order. The people of the Banda, or Uruguay as the 
province came to be called, had become independent 
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and resisted the Portuguese for four years until they 
were finally overcome. 

By 1825 the Portuguese had withdrawn from Bra¬ 
zil, and Uruguay again assumed its independence and, 
with Argentine aid, obtained it after a war with Brazil 
formally ended by the Treaty of Montevideo in 1828. 
This became reality in 1830 when a republic was estab¬ 
lished. Uruguay was aided by the turmoil existing in 
Brazil during the minority of Don Pedro before 1841. 
In addition, Brazil was struggling to overcome the seces¬ 
sion attempt of Rio Grande do Sol. 

After 1830 Argentina, under Juan Manuel de 
Rosas, dictator of Buenos Aires, was the threat to Uru¬ 
guay as it sought to unite all the Plata provinces under 
its leadership. The country kept its integrity through the 
military and naval successes of Garibaldi at San Anto¬ 
nio and Cerro were successful in safeguarding the inde¬ 
pendence of Uruguay, ironically with some Brazilian aid 
in the 1840s. From 1843 to 1851 allies of Rosas block¬ 
aded Montevideo, but by 1851 the siege had ended. By 
that date, Argentina and Brazil accepted the indepen¬ 
dent existence of Uruguay as long as the other party did 
not control it. Uruguay was the result of the balance of 
power between the two giants. 

See also Brazil, independence to republic in; Latin 
America, economic and political liberalism in. 

Further reading: Bushnell, David, and Neill Macaulay. The 
Emergence of Latin America in the Nineteenth Century. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988; Hanson, S.. Utopian 
Uruguay. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1938; Hudson, 
W. H. The Purple Land. London: Three Sires Press, 1917; 
Knobel, J. Uruguay. London: Macmillan Press, 1911; Lang¬ 
ley, Lester D. The Americas in the Age of Revolution, 1750- 
1850. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1997. 
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Usman Dan Fodio 

(1754-1817) West African reformer 

Usman Dan Fodio, also known by the Hausa honor¬ 
ific shehu (sheikh), was a West African scholar and 
religious reformer of the Fulani ethnic group who 
led a successful early 19th-century Islamic jihad in 
Hausaland, modern-day northern Nigeria. The jihad 
led to the establishment of the Sokoto Caliphate, the 
most significant 19th-century independent African 
state, with regard to both size and impact on the local 
region’s history. 


Usman Dan Fodio was born in 1754 at Maratta 
within the Hausa state of Gobir but spent his for¬ 
mative years in the town of Degel. His father was a 
learned member of the Qadiriyya Sufi order and pro¬ 
vided Usman and his brother Abdulahi with the highest 
Islamic education available to them. In the traditional 
Islamic manner, he traveled throughout Hausaland and 
as far away as the Saharan city of Agadez, studying 
under various teachers. At around age 20, he became 
an itinerant preacher and teacher while still complet¬ 
ing his studies. In Degel, he quickly gained a following 
of devoted disciples, which encouraged him to travel 
to other Hausa states, where he met with further suc¬ 
cess in attracting students. Emboldened, he and his 
followers began calling on the nominal Muslim rulers 
in Hausaland to accept and practice orthodox Islam 
and remove non-Islamic customs and rituals from their 
courts. Dan Fodio went further and called into ques¬ 
tion the local rulers’ taxation and enslavement of his 
Fulani brethren, as well as the arbitrary confiscation of 
peasant property. The shehu’s growing following and 
the social and political arguments he raised put him at 
odds with much of the ruling class in Hausaland. Thus, 
he was forced to flee Degel when the sultan of Gobir 
sent forces against him. 

In 1804 the shehu and his followers regrouped. 
He was named amir al-mumineen , or commander of 
the faithful, and announced a call for a jihad cam¬ 
paign against Gobir. Years prior to this call, the shehu 
had had a series of visions in which he believed that 
the prophet Muhammad and Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, 
founder of the Qadiriyya order, instructed him to pick 
up the “Sword of Truth” in order for his followers 
to defend themselves from increasingly hostile rulers. 
Filled with conviction and fervor, an army of inferiorly 
armed Fulani scholars, clansmen, and Hausa peasants 
set forth to destroy the larger, better-equipped army 
of the sultan of Gobir. The shehu never led an army 
nor fought in a battle; his role was purely spiritual 
and consultative. He left the military campaigning to 
his generals, including his brother Abdullahi and son 
Muhammadu Bello. 

The shehu’s forces won a series of decisive battles 
and within four years had gained control of almost all 
of Hausaland and much of neighboring Bornu. From 
this amalgamation of lands was created the Sokoto 
Caliphate. In 1812 the shehu split rule of the Sokoto 
Caliphate between Abdullahi and Muhammadu Bello, 
and he withdrew into a scholarly and spiritual life. He 
continued teaching and writing but remained distant 
from the political dealings within the caliphate. 
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A key element throughout Dan Fodio’s reform 
movement was his writings. He authored more than 100 
works in both his native Fulfulde and Arabic; some of 
his works were later translated into Hausa but were not 
originally written in that language. Most works were 
prose, but a substantial portion were in verse. One of 
his early works clarified that anyone who subscribed to 
the religion and carried out their religious duties was 
a Muslim and deserved all rights and freedoms to be 
afforded to the brethren, including slaves who were 
Muslim. This was not the traditional practice in Hausa- 
land at the time, which allowed for lower-class Muslims 
to be enslaved. 

Some of his most important works were written 
during the jihad, which established the ground rules for 
warfare and defined those who were to be considered 
Muslim (nontargets of jihad) and those who were non- 
Muslims (targets of jihad). This was important, since all 
of the leaders the jihad was directed against were at least 
nominally Muslim. However, Dan Fodio made clear that 
if rulers allowed non-Muslim practices in their lands or 
deviated from strict orthodoxy, they were legitimate 
targets of his campaign. In this regard, he drew from 
a controversial discussion some three centuries earlier 
between Askia Muhammad Toure, ruler of the Songhai 
Empire, and the scholar Muhammad ibn Abd al-Karim 
al-Maghili, when the former was expanding the holdings 
his empire into some areas having nominal Muslim rul¬ 


ers, including Hausaland. After the jihad was completed 
and the Sokoto Caliphate established, the sbebu’s works 
showed moderation and more tolerance of non-Islamic 
practices occurring within state boundaries. 

Usman Dan Fodio died in the capital city of Sokoto 
in April 1817, leaving a legacy of 37 children and hun¬ 
dreds of grandchildren who continued to be important 
players in the political, social, and religious landscape 
of Sokoto for generations. This included his daughter 
Asma’u, a prolific writer and important chronicler of 
the jihad and the development of Sokoto. Usman Dan 
Fodio’s ideas for Islamic reformation in West Africa 
remained influential well into the late 19th century, 
manifesting themselves in the continued spread of Islam 
and sporadic calls to jihad. 

Further reading: Boyd, Jean. The Caliph s Sister: Nana 
Asma’u, 1793-1865, Teacher, Poet, and Islamic Leader. 
London: F. Cass, 1989; Hiskett, Mervyn. The Sword of 
Truth: The Life and Times of the Shehu Usuman Dan Fodio. 
Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 1994; John¬ 
ston, H. A. S. The Fulani Empire of Sokoto. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1967; Last, Murray. The Sokoto Caliphate. 
Upper Saddle River, NJ: Longman, 1967; Sulaiman, Ibra- 
heem. A Revolution in History: The Jihad of Usman Dan 
Fodio. London: Mansell, 1986. 
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Vatican I Council (1869-1870) 

Pope Pius IX began laying the groundwork for the 
first Vatican Council in late 1864. He intended to con¬ 
sult various bishops throughout the world concern¬ 
ing whether the church should convene an ecumenical 
council and what its agenda should be. The responses 
were favorable enough that Pius IX announced on June 
26, 1867, his intention to summon the Council. On 
June 29, 1868, a proclamation, or bull, was written 
announcing December 8, 1869, as the day the Council 
would solemnly begin. 

Throughout Europe and America, critics assert¬ 
ed that the pope’s hidden agenda was to promote 
papal infallibility. 

On the eve of the Council, however, official papers 
showed the following agenda: errors resulting from 
Rationalism; the Church of Christ; Christian marriage; 
church discipline concerning bishops, dioceses, semi¬ 
naries, catechism, rituals, Christian morals, customs 
of the church year, and current developments in soci¬ 
ety such as dueling, spiritualism and secret societies; 
decrees on religious orders; and concerns involving the 
Eastern Churches. 

In addition, many Catholic bishops throughout the 
world demanded that a dogma concerning the Assump¬ 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary be addressed, that St. 
Joseph be proclaimed Patron of the Universal Church, 
and that the infallibility of the pope be clearly defined. 
A document concerning infallibility was not found in 
any of the drafts of preparation. 


The preliminary gathering for Vatican I began 
as close to 500 bishops met in the Sistine Chapel on 
December 2, 1869. Approximately 74 percent of the 
eligible 1,050 worldwide prelates played some role 
in the nine-month proceedings. All told, the Council 
Fathers sat at 89 general congregations and four pub¬ 
lic sessions. 

The first debate of the council was on the errors 
resulting from rationalism. This philosophy places 
human reason as the supreme criterion of truth. It flows 
from the teachings of Gottfried Leibniz and Christian 
Wolff and can be characterized by spiritualism, dogma¬ 
tism, and determinism. The church wished to address 
the weaknesses of these philosophies and offer a Catho¬ 
lic response to them. 

The next topics to be discussed concerned bishops, 
dioceses without a bishop, morality among clerics, and 
a catechism. These items were sidelined throughout the 
proceedings by the growing desire among many of the 
bishops for a statement on papal infallibility. Mean¬ 
while, pressures were being felt by the bishops that 
impeded the progress of the council, so the pope made 
some procedural changes that expedited decision mak¬ 
ing. One important result was the “constitution,” De 
Fide Catbolica, promulgated on April 24, 1870. 

Finally, on May 9, participants received a draft of 
De Romano Pontifice, a document that spelled out the 
dogma of papal infallibility. Debate about this issue 
continued through June and into July. On July 4 the 
debate ended, and a vote was called for July 13. By this 
time many bishops had left Rome on hearing the news 
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A photo of the Vatican taken during the Vatican I Council. The Council was created by Tope Pius IX as a way to discuss issues within the 
Catholic Church. While initially controversial, the meetings were eventually accepted by most of the world’s Catholic population. 


about an imminent war between France and Germany. 
The remaining fathers voted 75 percent affirmative, 
another 10 percent affirmative with conditions, and 15 
percent negative. On July 18 the pope personally pre¬ 
sided over the Council and a last vote was taken. The 
results of the vote were 433 to 2 in favor of the docu¬ 
ment, and it was immediately promulgated. 

On September 8 troops from Piedmont entered the 
Papal States, and by September 20 they had reached 
Rome. Pius IX would from that day forward be a self- 
imposed prisoner in the Vatican. 

Unfortunately, the council did not address a large 
number of drafts and proposals due to the political situ¬ 
ation that brought Vatican I to a premature end. How¬ 
ever, two constitutions were promulgated, and these are 
of great importance to the Catholic Church. 

De Fide Catholica fortified Rome’s defense against 
the errors of atheism, materialism, and rationalism. It 
affirmed that God exists as a personal and all-knowing 
God, creating everything from nothing and leading every¬ 
thing to its end. This God can be known by reason, is 
revealed in Scripture and in tradition, and can be made 
known to the world by miraculous occurrences. Faith 
and knowledge support each other and are entrusted to 
the church to defend and interpret. 

De Romano Pontifice teaches that the primacy of 
the pope brings unity and strength to the entire church. 


This primacy is one of true pastoral jurisdiction to 
which all clergy and faithful are bound in obedience. 
This primacy strengthens and defends local bishops 
in their ministry. No secular power can interfere with 
these duties. 

Nonetheless, critics of the council emerged in the 
form of minor reactions and schisms. In Germany, the 
“Old Catholics” sect arose, and in Switzerland the 
“Christian Catholics” formed. After the war between 
France and Germany, the German government used the 
infallibility doctrine as a reason to encourage Kultur- 
kampf (“Culture Struggle,” or Secularization). Austria 
annulled its concordat with the Holy See. Other than 
these few occurrences, the decisions of Vatican I did not 
result in objections throughout the world. 

On December 8, 1870, Pius IX finally declared St. 
Joseph as Patron of the Universal Church. Subsequent 
popes would challenge many of the moral and religious 
problems that were not addressed by Vatican I, includ¬ 
ing masonry, human freedom, Christian marriage, for¬ 
bidden books, and the codification of canon law. 

Further reading: Costigan, Richard F. The Consensus of the 
Church and Papal Infallibility: A Study in the Background 
of Vatican I. Washington, DC: Catholic University of Amer¬ 
ica Press, 2005; Flennesey, James. The First Council of the 
Vatican. New York: Herder and Herder, 1963; Heton, John 
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E. Lord Acton and the First Vatican Council: A Journal. 
Sydney: Catholic Theological Faculty, 1975. 

William J. Turner 

Victor Emmanuel II 

(1830-1878) king of Italy 

Victor Emmanuel II was born on March 14, 1830, 
in Turin, the eldest son of Charles Albert, king of 
Piedmont-Sardinia, and Maria Theresa of Habsburg- 
Lorraine. During the first Italian War of Independence 
(1848-49), Victor Emmanuel fought alongside his 
father, seeing action at Pastrengo, Santa Lucia, Goto, 
and Custoza where, on July 24-25, 1848, the Sardinian 
forces were driven from Lombardy. 

On March 23, 1849, Charles Albert was forced to 
abdicate the throne after being defeated at the Battle 
of Novara on March 23—he went into exile in Portu¬ 
gal and died four months later—and Victor Emmanuel 
became king. He managed to negotiate a peace agree¬ 
ment with the Austrians on August 9, 1849, but the 
Piedmont Chamber of Deputies refused to ratify it. Vic¬ 
tor Emmanuel responded by sacking the prime minister, 
Claudio Gabriele de Launay, and replacing him with 
Massimo D’Azeglio. New elections were held, and the 
new chamber ratified the treaty. 

In 1852 Victor Emmanuel appointed Count 
Camillo di Cavour as prime minister, and together 
they were to be involved in the Italian Risorgimen- 
to—the reunification of Italy—along with Mazzini 
and Garibaldi. To achieve this, Cavour persuaded 
the king that there should be an alliance with the Brit¬ 
ish and the French, and the opportunity arose with 
the outbreak of the Crimean War. Piedmont sent 
over a small contingent. 

Then Victor Emmanuel reached an agreement with 
the French emperor Napoleon III at Plombieres in 
1858, where Piedmont and France would take part 
in an attack on Austria and the former would get the 
Kingdom of Lombardy-Venetia and the French would 
be given Nice and Savoy. However, the fighting began 
badly for the French, with France getting Nice and 
Savoy, but Piedmont only gaining Lombardy. Cavour 
resigned, but Victor Emmanuel was able to get Naples 
and Sicily, in plebiscites, to vote to join Sardinia- 
Piedmont, and on February 18, 1861, the Kingdom of 
Italy was established. 

In 1866 Venice was added to Italy, and in 1871 the 
Papal States were annexed, with Rome as the capital. 


The taking of Rome was only possible with the French 
being involved in the Franco-Prussian War. It also 
led to Victor Emmanuel being excommunicated. This 
was reversed in 1878, just before Victor Emmanuel’s 
death on January 9, 1878. He was succeeded by his 
son, Umberto, who reigned until 1900. 

Further reading: Mack Smith, Denis. Victor Emanuel, Cavour 
and the Risorgimento. London and New York: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1971. 
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Victoria 

(1819-1901) queen of Great Britain, empress of India 

Queen Victoria was born May 24, 1819, acceded to the 
throne on June 20, 1837 (succeeding William IV), and 
died January 22, 1901 (succeeded by Edward VII). The 
woman who wore the crown of the United Kingdom 
through six decades of great political, economic, and 
social change in Britain and elsewhere might never have 
been born at all were it not for a dynastic crisis in 1817. 
That year, Princess Charlotte, the daughter of the Prince 
of Wales and second in line to inherit the throne, died 
due to complications from giving birth, during which 
her baby also died. Despite the fact that George III and 
his queen had 15 children, 12 of whom were still alive 
in 1817, Charlotte had been their only surviving legiti¬ 
mate grandchild. 

There were many illegitimate children, such as 
Prince William’s 10 Fitz Clarences, but these were 
excluded from the succession. Charlotte’s death thus 
created a major problem for the Hanoverian line. The 
king was an incapacitated old man, and his children 
were mostly unmarried and all in their 40s and 50s, 
not the prime time to start a family. Nevertheless, the 
solution was for the unmarried sons of George III to 
leave their mistresses behind, marry women of appro¬ 
priate status, and serve their country by producing as 
many living heirs as possible. As an incentive, Parlia¬ 
ment agreed to alleviate some of the debts of the princ¬ 
es if they would settle into family life. 

Prince Edward Augustus, the duke of Kent and 
Strathearn, the father of Queen Victoria, had both 
financial problems and a mistress. His long, stable, and 
loving relationship with the French gentlewoman Julie 
de St. Laurent was practically a common-law marriage, 
but this counted for nothing in the royal succession. 
Legislation such as the Settlement Act of 1701 and the 
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Royal Marriages Act of 1772 placed major restrictions 
on the choice of marriage partners for members of the 
royal family, and as a French Catholic without suitable 
pedigree, Julie was an inappropriate choice on many 
counts. So Edward, like virtually all of his brothers, 
went looking for a German Protestant princess to take 
as his wife. He found Victoria of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, 
a widow and the sister of Prince Leopold, the widower 
of Princess Charlotte. The couple was married in 1818, 
and Victoria was born in May 1819. Within a matter 
of months, other hastily arranged royal matches also 
produced children, but since none from the more senior 
dynastic lines survived infancy, Victoria was soon con¬ 
sidered to be the most likely grandchild of George III to 
inherit the throne. 

The old king died early in 1820, followed within a 
week by the duke of Kent. Victoria was thus fatherless 
from infancy. Her mother, the duchess of Kent, sought 
to keep her isolated from the courts of both George IV 
and William IV, partly because she wished to shield her 
daughter from the corruption of courtly life and part¬ 
ly due to chilly personal relations between the duch¬ 
ess and most of the royal family. Later in life, Victoria 
would remember George, William, and the other sons 
of George III as her “wicked uncles.” 

The young princess also faced problems closer to 
home. Her mother was loving but domineering, and 
she was guided by Sir John Conroy, a former equerry 
of the duke who became comptroller of the house¬ 
hold. There were rumors that Conroy was the duch¬ 
ess’s lover, but in any case, he certainly carried a great 
deal of influence over her. The two sought increasingly 
higher pensions from the government (which they 
would manage on the young princess’s behalf) and 
also tried to ensure that they would have complete 
control of the regency if Victoria came to the throne 
before she turned 18. 

The two people to whom Victoria looked for guid¬ 
ance and compassion were her German governess, Bar¬ 
oness Lehzen, and her maternal uncle, Prince Leopold. 
In 1830 Leopold was chosen to become king of the newly 
independent Belgium, and he continued to provide his 
niece with advice and support throughout his life. 

ERA OF GREAT CHANGES 

In the summer of 1837 William IV died, secure in the 
knowledge that Victoria had passed her 18th birthday, 
and would no longer be subject to the domination of 
her mother and Conroy. Victoria came to the throne in 
an era of great changes. A number of European coun¬ 
tries had experienced political revolutions in 1830; the 


British political landscape had been altered by the 1832 
Reform Bill and other initiatives of the Whig govern¬ 
ment, paving the way for popular demands for even 
further change, in the form of the Chartist movement. 
The Industrial Revolution was changing the Brit¬ 
ish economy and the condition of its cities and people. 
Practical, steam-driven railways were barely a decade 
old, but the network of rails rapidly spread across the 
country. Some people worried that a young “girl” (in 
the parlance of the time) could not effectively rule a 
modern, industrial, and imperial state. 

As it was, in the early years of her reign Victoria 
relied heavily on the guidance of her first prime minis¬ 
ter, the Whig Lord Melbourne. This posed great risks to 
the supposed impartiality of the sovereign in the opera¬ 
tion of the British constitution. Many conservatives saw 
the Bedchamber Crisis of 1839, when the queen refused 
to accept the changes to her household personnel pro¬ 
posed by the Tory leader Robert Peel, as proof of her 
Whig sympathies. At the time, the queen disliked Peel 
intensely, but she would grow to respect his abilities 
later. For the moment, however, her lack of cooperation 
led Peel to refuse to form a government and kept Mel¬ 
bourne and the Whigs in power for two more years. 

ROMANTIC MATCH 

In 1840 Victoria married her first cousin, Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. Some had suggested that her 
husband should be chosen for diplomatic reasons, but 
the queen opted for a romantic match. Although the 
personalities of the queen and her new husband differed 
in many respects, their partnership was very effective in 
both political and domestic affairs. 

Albert was somewhat shy and intellectual and never 
tired of paperwork; Victoria was more outgoing and 
temperamental and did not mind ceremonies and state 
functions as Albert did. Together they oversaw the 
management of the royal family and household, as well 
as making the monarchy more active and visible in soci¬ 
ety at large. The Victoria Cross was created during the 
Crimean War to recognize the courage and sacrifice of 
British soldiers fighting in her name. The Great Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851, which showcased machinery and products 
from around the world, but above all the ascendancy 
of Britain’s industrial might, was heavily influenced by 
Albert’s energy and enthusiasm. 

The couple had nine children: Victoria, born in 
1840; Albert Edward, the future Edward VII, 1841; 
Alice, 1842; Alfred, 1844; Helena, 1846; Louise, 1848; 
Arthur, 1850; Leopold, 1853; and Beatrice, 1857. 
Although Albert invested so much energy and time in 
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trying to raise Albert Edward (known as Bertie) to be a 
good king someday, the prince was a constant source of 
disappointment to both of his parents. 

Even so, the Prince of Wales and his siblings were 
often sent to distant parts of the empire as emissaries of 
their mother, which helped to reinforce the sentimental 
attachment of settler colonies in Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa to the home country. 

Albert’s death in 1861 had an enormous influence 
on Victoria for the rest of her life. Out of devotion to 
him, she insisted that the routines that were followed 
while he was alive continue, including making up his 
rooms and putting out hot water for shaving and wash¬ 
ing. She largely retreated from public appearances for 
decades, except for the unveiling of monuments to 
Albert around the country. Her continued use of public 
funds without performing a public role led to popular 
criticism of the queen and the monarchy as an institu¬ 
tion, especially in the 1870s. 

Many scholars argue that lacking Albert’s counsel, 
her behavior in politics also changed; whereas during 
their marriage the royal couple had generally sought to 
remain above party and to work dutifully with the gov¬ 
ernment of the day, in widowhood Victoria began to 
show a marked preference for the Conservative Party 
(especially Benjamin Disraeli) and more antipathy 
to the Liberals (especially William Gladstone). She 
could not singlehandedly decide who would form the 
government, as some of her predecessors had, but she 
could make day-to-day administration more or less dif¬ 
ficult depending on her prejudices. 

Victoria also grew close to two of her male servants: 
first the Scottish highlander John Brown, with whom 
many contemporaries and some historians assumed she 
had an affair, and later the Indian Abdul Karim. Regard¬ 
less of the precise nature of her relationships with these 
men, there is no doubt that she was very attached to 
each of them in turn and found a measure of comfort 
for her loneliness in their company. At the same time, 
some people believed that she was being manipulated 
by such confidants, and her image as Mrs. Brown added 
fuel to the criticism of the monarchy in the 1870s. 

Her popularity was salvaged to a large extent 
through her increasing association with imperialism 
and British prestige abroad. Disraeli arranged for her 
to assume the title of empress of India in 1876, and 
she became the centerpiece of the great pageants that 
marked her two jubilees. The Golden Jubilee of 1887 
emphasized the respect and goodwill for Britain and 
the queen from countless foreign dignitaries, although 
it was also immediately preceded by the Colonial and 
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Indian Exhibition in 1886. The 1897 Diamond Jubi¬ 
lee placed more emphasis on the empire, with multi¬ 
cultural soldiers and statesmen from India, the settler 
Dominions and other colonies surrounding the queen 
in a colorful and triumphant display. By this time 
she had also become the “Grandmother of Europe,” 
through her children and grandchildren marrying into 
the royal families of Germany, Russia, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, Greece, Spain, and Romania. By her death at the 
beginning of the 20th century, Britain was a preeminent 
global power in political, economic, and military terms, 
as nearly all of her obituaries declared. 

These accomplishments were not the queen’s own 
doing, nor did they only begin to develop after she 
took the throne. But the great length of her life and 
reign provided a reassuring veneer of stability and 
timelessness to an age that saw great and unpredict¬ 
able changes in every field of human activity, from 
technology to women’s rights. The queen herself was 
not always an advocate of such transformations, but in 
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the popular imagination her name and image became 
inextricably linked with the period and all that hap¬ 
pened within it. 

The life and times of Queen Victoria continue to 
fascinate historians and nonhistorians alike. The queen 
herself is still one of the most talked- and written-about 
women in history. According to her biographer Walter 
Arnstein, “only the Virgin Mary, Joan of Arc, and Jane 
Austen ranked ahead of the queen” in the holdings 
of the Library of Congress. She was a complex per¬ 
sonality, and the firsthand documentary record is vast, 
encompassing her own diaries, letters, and published 
works, as well as official papers and the memoirs of 
many of the people who lived and worked with her over 
eight decades. With the passage of time and new sourc¬ 
es being uncovered, the discussion of Victoria has con¬ 
tinually been fed with new opinions and reevaluations. 
Her biographers are both numerous and diverse: They 
include a jaded intellectual (Lytton Strachey), a Catho¬ 
lic aristocrat (Elizabeth Longford), and a feminist and 
communist historian (Dorothy Thompson). Regardless 
of perspective, most biographers have found both com¬ 
mendable and faulty elements in the queen’s character, 
and it appears likely that the interest in Queen Victoria 
will continue for a long time to come. 

Further reading: Arnstein, Walter. Queen Victoria. London: Pal- 
grave MacMillan, 2003; Hibbert, Christopher. Queen Victoria: 
A Personal History. London: HarperCollins, 2000; Strachey, 
Lytton. Queen Victoria. London: Chatto & Windus, 1921; 
Thompson, Dorothy. Queen Victoria: Gender and Power. Lon¬ 
don: Virago, 1990; Vallone, Lynne. Becoming Victoria. New 
Haven, CT, and London: Yale University Press, 2001. 

Christopher Tait 

Vienna, Congress of 

The Congress of Vienna was held in the Austrian capi¬ 
tal, where ambassadors from the major powers in 
Europe discussed what should happen to the continent 
at the end of the Napoleonic Wars. The conference 
was chaired by the Austrian statesman Prince Clem¬ 
ens von Metternich and took place from October 1, 
1814, to June 9, 1815. Strictly speaking, however, it 
was not a conference in the modern sense of the word, 
as the ambassadors never met in one place for these dis¬ 
cussions, preferring to deal with other countries bilat¬ 
erally, and then eventually come to a consensus. The 
peace terms with France had already been decided in 


the Treaty of Paris signed on May 30,1814. The discus¬ 
sions began with the initial defeat of Napoleon in 1814, 
and his subsequent exile to the island of Elba. However, 
he returned to France in March 1815 but was defeated 
at Waterloo on June 18—the congress having broken 
up nine days earlier. 

Metternich, the Austrian foreign minister, presided, 
and much of the success of the congress was because 
of his diplomatic skills and his grasp of the situation. 
The United Kingdom was represented by Viscount Cas- 
tlereagh, the foreign minister, and then by the duke of 
Wellington, although Wellington had to leave to take 
charge of the British forces in the southern Nether¬ 
lands (modern-day Belgium), leading them at Waterloo. 
Prince Karl August von Hardenberg, chancellor of Prus¬ 
sia, represented the Prussians, with Count Nesselrode, 
the Russian foreign minister officially representing his 
country, although Czar Alexander I intervened regu¬ 
larly in proceedings. The French were represented by 
Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand, the foreign minis¬ 
ter of King Louis XVIII. The Spanish, the Portuguese, 
and the Swedes were also represented, as were the Ger¬ 
man states of Bavaria, Hanover, and Wiirttemberg. 

The victors in the Napoleonic Wars gained con¬ 
siderable territory, with the Russians being given the 
Duchy of Warsaw (Poland) and allowed to hold Fin¬ 
land, which they had annexed from Sweden in 1809. 
The German states were massively simplified, with 
smaller states merged and 39 states created under 
the presidency of the Austrian emperor. Prussia was 
given land from the Duchy of Warsaw and also Sax¬ 
ony, Rhineland/Westphalia, and the port of Danzig. 
Austria regained the Tirol and Salzburg, the Illyrian 
coast (modern-day Croatia and Slovenia), and also 
Lombardy-Venetia. The British gains were around the 
world, with the United Kingdom retaining Cape Colo¬ 
ny, South Africa, and also Tobago and Ceylon. How¬ 
ever, it had to give up the Netherlands East Indies and 
Martinique. The House of Orange in the Netherlands 
was given control of modern-day Belgium and also the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. Many other changes 
were made in Italy and Germany. 

There was opposition to the Congress of Vien¬ 
na from the Poles, who saw their brief independence 
under the French being extinguished. Poland was not 
to appear as an independent country again until the 
end of World War I in 1918. The Congress also ignored 
the concept of nationalism, and the emerging national 
identity. However, it was the first concerted effort to 
sort out major European problems through discussion, 
with subsequent congresses being held to work out 
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solutions to new or emerging problems. The result was 
what became known as the congress system, by which 
the major powers controlled many events in Europe up 
until 1830, and in many cases up to 1848. 

Metternich emerged as the greatest statesmen in 
Europe at the time; in recent times, Henry Kissinger 
studied the congress system prior to his entry into 
U.S. politics, with him drawing parallels and differenc¬ 
es between what was possible in the discussions such as 
the Congress of Vienna and what could be envisaged 
during the 1960s and 1970s. In many ways, the con¬ 
gress system envisaged international discussions that 
would occur in the 20th century under the aegis of the 
League of Nations and later the United Nations. 

Further reading: Kissinger, Henry. A World Restored: Europe 
after Napoleon. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1964; Nich¬ 
olson, Harold. The Congress of Vienna: A Study in Allied 
Unity, 1812-1822. London: Methuen, 1961. 

Justin Corfield 

Voltaire (Francois-Marie Arouet) 

(1694-1778) French philosopher 

Francois-Marie Arouet, better known to the world as 
Voltaire, was born in Paris on November 21, 1694. 
With his penetrating observations of society and his 
incisive wit, Voltaire would become one of the stars of 
the French Enlightenment, generally considered to 
be the beginning of the age of modern thought. Along 
with others like Denis Diderot, Voltaire changed the 
face of intellectual life forever. 

Although he spent his life poking fun at what he 
considered the absurdities of organized religion, Vol¬ 
taire received his education at the College Louis Le 
Grand, an educational institution founded by the Jesu¬ 
its, the Society of Jesus. While named after Louis Le 
Grand, Louis XIV, in honor of his visiting there and 
offering royal patronage, the college was established 
by the Jesuits in 1563. Even though it was named a 
college during Voltaire’s time, it is actually a lycee, 
roughly equivalent to an American high school. Victor 
Hugo, another of France’s great men of letters, was 
educated at Louis Le Grand. 

Born into the French middle class, or bourgeoi¬ 
sie, Voltaire’s knack for satire gained him aristocratic 
enemies early in his life. In 1717 he was imprisoned 
in the infamous Bastille in Paris for writing about 
the regency government of Philippe II, due d’Orleans, 


who served as regent for the young Louis XV after 
the death of Louis XIV in 1715. Life in the Bastille, 
which was by then no longer the forbidding prison 
of the Middle Ages, did not dampen Voltaire’s cre¬ 
ativity. While incarcerated there, he wrote the play 
Oedipe, and adopted the pen name Voltaire. Oedipe 
would become his first success, and set him on his 
career as a writer. 

Ten years later, in 1726, Voltaire ran afoul of 
another French aristocrat, known to history as the 
chevalier de Rohan. By now, his fame had gained him 
a certain immunity from imprisonment. Those sent to 
the Bastille were often never tried, merely sentenced 
by the king or regent with a secret document. This 
time, Voltaire was given the choice of either the Bas¬ 
tille or exile. Wisely, he chose England, then the most 
intellectually free of European countries. After the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688 had ended the despot¬ 
ic rule of King James II, writers like John Locke in 
his Two Treatises of Government laid out a plan for 
representative government that would affect the rest 
of Voltaire’s career. His Letters on the English were 
published in Rouen, France, in 1731. Nowhere else 
is there a better statement of his political philosophy 



Best known for his works in political satire and theory, Voltaire 
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than in his Letter VIII: On the Parliament, where he 
writes, “The English are the only people upon earth 
who have been able to prescribe limits to the power 
of kings by resisting them; and who, by a series of 
struggles, have at last established that wise Govern¬ 
ment where the Prince is all-powerful to do good, and, 
at the same time, is restrained from committing evil; 
where the nobles are great without insolence, though 
there are no vassals; and where the people share in the 
Government without confusion.” 

Such views hardly endeared him to the court of King 
Louis XV, who was intent on carrying on the tradition 
of absolute monarchy that had been perfected by King 
Louis XIV, the Sun King. The closest approximation to 
the British parliament was the French Estates General, 
an assembly of the bourgeoisie, clergy, and nobility. Its 
last meeting had been in 1614, after the assassination 
of King Henry IV in 1610. It did not meet again until 
1789, and its convocation then by an unwilling Louis 
XVI would begin the French Revolution. 

By 1734 Louis XV had heard enough of Vol¬ 
taire’s views on government. At about that time, 
Voltaire began his liaison with Madame de Chatelet, 
whose husband was well aware of the affair. Voltaire 
apparently felt it prudent to take up residence at the 
Chatelet’s chateau at Cirey. However, from then on, 
Voltaire’s life became both more confusing and more 
intriguing. 

Voltaire remained an astute critic of French gov¬ 
ernment and society, especially the official Roman 
Catholic Church. While he is often portrayed as being 
an atheist, in one passage he declared his personal 
belief in Jesus Christ as his God. His satire on St. Joan 
of Arc, La Pucelle, showed as much humor as scandal 
to the organized church. 

The political satire of Voltaire remains a treasure 
to readers and writers alike. Voltaire’s best-known sat¬ 
ire, Candide, was published in 1759, at the height of 
the Seven Years’ War and most likely was influenced 
by the carnage of the worst conflict that Europe would 
witness between the Thirty Years’ War and the Napo¬ 
leonic Wars. Although he lampoons the search for 
“the best of all possible worlds,” he nevertheless still 
reveals his faith in the indomitable spirit of mankind, 
a creed that never left him. 

While Voltaire is best known for his works in 
political satire and political theory, he also has claim 
to be one of the first serious historians of the mod¬ 
ern era. His biographies of Louis XIV of France and 
the warrior-king Charles XII of Sweden still stand as 
models of the historian’s art today. Both combine an 


appreciation for the times that the two monarchs lived 
in and an understanding of the personal impact that 
individuals could have on their eras. 

In 1755 Voltaire settled in Switzerland and pur¬ 
chased his own chateau at Ferney. The great and the 
humble came to visit him. However, his ideals of tol¬ 
erance and just government gained him another bout 
with the authorities. 

Although he had moved from France, Voltaire 
remained French in his heart until his death. Fittingly, 
he died in Paris on May 30, 1778, only a little more 
than a decade before the old French monarchy, whose 
absolutist policies he so despised, collapsed of its own 
weight in the French Revolution of 1789. 

Further reading: Anderson, M. S. Europe in the Eighteenth 
Century 1713-1789: General History of Europe Series. 
Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson Education, 2000; Havens, 
George. Age of Ideas: From Reaction to Revolution in Eigh¬ 
teenth Century France. New York: Free Press, 1969. 

John F. Murphy, Jr. 

voodoo (Vodun), Haitian 

The origins of Haitian voodoo can be attributed to 
West African roots. Anthropologists have studied 
African voodoo rituals and applied this study to Hai¬ 
tian voodoo. The Ewe tribe in western Africa prac¬ 
tices this religion to invoke spirits for protection. One 
ceremony is meant to show that voodoo rituals offer 
protection against hot knives burning the body and 
broken glass cutting into flesh. The participants in 
these ceremonies believe their medicine and partici¬ 
pation in these rites will appease the gods and offer 
them protection. 

Voodoo, like many other religions in the world, 
has a hierarchical system of gods and spirits (loas). 
One of the more powerful gods in this religion is bon 
dieu, the maker of the planet and heavens. The loas 
have their own characteristics and personalities and 
are able to perform both good and malicious deeds. 
The development of various loas did not just occur in 
Africa, as some loas were created in Haiti as well. Voo¬ 
doo is not restricted to simply religious ceremonies; 
it also includes various social elements such as danc¬ 
ing. During voodoo rituals, people summon spirits 
to embody them, merging the identities of the person 
with the spirit, which allows that individual to possess 
the powers of the spirit. 
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Voodoo was introduced to Haiti as a result of the 
slave trade that brought in thousands of enslaved Afri¬ 
cans. Haitian voodoo is difficult to research because 
many of the slaves were unable to keep written 
records of their culture and history. In fact, there was 
a great need for secrecy because plans for resistance 
were made and sworn upon at these religious festivals. 
These secret voodoo ceremonies were usually conduct¬ 
ed during the later hours of the evening in a temple 
(bounfor) with the presence of priest (boungan) or 
priestess ( mambo). The reason these ceremonies were 
conducted in secrecy is because slaves practicing voo¬ 
doo in colonial Haitian society were assaulted, jailed, 
and/or executed. Haitian voodoo is a blending of Afri¬ 
can and Christian cultures; the majority of Catholics 
in Haiti embrace voodoo, while the majority of voo¬ 
doo followers profess to be Catholics. 

Voodoo has a history of suppression and was a 
means of survival for the slaves. The use of African 
religion was a means to cope with the horrid condi¬ 


tions of the Middle Passage, the journey from Africa 
to the Americas. The demographic composition of 
Haiti prior to the Haitian Revolution was that of a 
society comprised mostly of African slave labor, with 
white colonists numbering in the minority. 

Voodoo societies were major contributors in creat¬ 
ing the infrastructure needed for the slaves to form an 
uprising against the French colonial administration and 
to succeed in becoming an independent state. Voodoo 
has been suppressed by many leaders of the Haitian 
Revolution after 1791, as both Toussaint Louverture 
and Jean-Jacques Dessalines, independent Haiti’s first 
ruler, prohibited voodoo gatherings and dancing. Henry 
Christophe sought to get the new country of Haiti rec¬ 
ognized by various nations by supporting Christianity 
and stifling the practice of voodoo. 

The attempts by these three Haitian leaders to sup¬ 
press voodoo were unsuccessful, as the practice of this 
religion played a significant role in the development 
of Haitian society. In fact, president and later dictator 
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of Haiti Papa Doc (Francois) Duvalier, used voodoo in 
his 20th-century government, assigning a number of 
government posts to voodoo priests. Voodoo priests 
invoked a certain degree of fear within the Haitian 
populace since some believe that voodoo priests use 
sorcery to transform people into zombies. The belief 
in the zombie was instrumental to maintaining social 
order in Haiti, as there is a belief that if a person who 
committed evil deeds dies, his or her spirit is trapped in 
limbo. This belief becomes an incentive for the popu¬ 
lation to observe the rules of society. Voodoo has not 
only played a major role in the religious lives of the 
Haitian people and the maintenance of the social order, 
but has also penetrated into the realm of art, which is 
recognized, for example, in the artwork of the voodoo 
priest Hector Hyppolite. In an executive order by then- 
president Jean-Bertrand Aristide in April 2003, voo¬ 
doo was sanctioned as an officially recognized religion 
in Haiti. 

This blending of voodoo beliefs with art has gained 
some degree of recognition from people who enjoy 
the beauty of the pictures and the messages these art¬ 
works convey. 


Voodoo has acquired a negative image, partly due to 
the belief that it represents uncivilized African supersti¬ 
tion, and partly due to American depiction of voodoo in 
popular culture as a religion of superstitions and spiri¬ 
tual possessions. This depiction is intensified by the fact 
that voodoo involves the use of an assortment of props 
such as chicken feathers, skulls, and snakes. It is this 
perception of voodoo that emerges in American popular 
culture as various movies emphasize the exotic nature 
of voodoo. Voodoo still possesses a sizable following, as 
approximately 40 million people practice this religion. 

Further reading: Keen, Benjamin. A History of Latin America. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1996; Kennedy, J. 
“Haitian Art Inspired by Vodun.” American Visions (June, 
1991); Langley, Lester. The Americans in the Age of Revo- 
lutioji: 1750-1850. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
1996; Nicholls, David. “Politics and Religion in Haiti.” 
Canadian Journal of Political Science (September, 1970); 
Schroeder, John. Cults: Prophecies, Practices & Personali¬ 
ties. London: Carlton, 2002. 
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Wahhabi movement 

Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1792), a cleric 
from the Arabian Peninsula (present-day Saudi Ara¬ 
bia), founded the Wahhabi movement after conclud¬ 
ing that innovation and interpretation had corrupted 
Sunni Islam. He used the works of the early Muslim 
thinker Ibn Taymiyya to justify his interpretation and 
advocated an Islamic reformation. Wahhabis claimed 
the way of Salaf as-Salib, or the rightly guided Mus¬ 
lims who sought to restore Islam to its true state. While 
some consider Abd al-Wahhab a great Islamic reform¬ 
er, others refer to him as the father of modern Islamic 
terrorism. 

After being expelled from his home village in the 
Najd, Abd al-Wahhab moved to Dir’iya and formed 
an alliance with the chieftain Muhammad Ibn Saud 
in 1795. The alliance of Wahhabism and the Saud 
dynasty proved a potent religious and military force 
that would survive several major military defeats over 
two centuries. Ibn Saud used Wahhabism to justify his 
conquests of Arabia, arguing that many Muslims 
had become unbelievers and that orthodox, or right- 
guided, Muslims had the right or even the duty to con¬ 
duct violent jihad (holy war) against the unbelievers. 
By 1795 the Wahhabis, in alliance with the Saud fam¬ 
ily, controlled most of the northern and eastern parts 
of the Arabian Peninsula. By 1804 they had taken the 
Hij az and the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. The 
Ottoman Empire, accused of corrupt Islamic practices 
by the Wahhabis, opposed the movement and enlist¬ 


ed the support of Muhammad Ali in Egypt to crush 
both the Saud family and the Wahhabis and to reas¬ 
sert Ottoman hegemony over Arabia. From 1811-20 
Muhammad Ali’s able son Ibrahim was able to defeat 
the Wahhabis and drive them back into the remote 
northern part of the Arabian Desert. 

Wahhabism recognized the Qu’ran and the Hadith 
(teachings of the Prophet Muhammad) as the basic 
texts. Unlike other Muslims, Wahhabis did not adhere 
solely to one specific Islamic school of jurisprudence, 
but rather based their beliefs on direct interpretations 
of the words of the Prophet. Wahhabis believed that 
other Muslims, such as the Sufis and the Shi’i, fol¬ 
lowed non-Islamic practices. They sought to restore 
Islam to its true state. Wahhabi interpretations of the 
Hadith were austere and puritanical. The most severe 
Wahhabi practices were manifested in the Arabian 
Peninsula, 

In 1924 the Wahhabi Saud dynasty reconquered the 
two Muslim holy cities of Mecca and Medina, giving 
them control of the hajj, the annual pilgrimage. Con¬ 
trol over the hajj gave Wahhabis ample opportunity to 
preach to Muslim pilgrims, while subsequent revenues 
from vast petroleum reserves gave the Saudi dynasty 
the resources to fund Wahhabi-based religious schools, 
newspapers, and outreach organizations. 

Most Muslims outside Arabia rejected Wahhabi Islam, 
and traditional Sunnis, while accepting the Hanbali schol¬ 
ar Ibn Taymiyya, rejected Abd al-Wahhab’s interpretation 
of his work. 

See also Arab reformers and nationalists. 
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Further reading: Esposito, John. Islam: The Straight Path. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2005; Fandy, Mamoun. 
Saudi Arabia and the Politics of Dissent. New York: St. Mar¬ 
tin’s Press, 1999; Winder, R. Bailey. Saudi Arabia in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. London: Macmillan, 1965. 

Julie Eadeh 

Waitangi Treaty 

New Zealand became an official colony of Britain on 
February 6,1840, with the signing of the Waitangi Trea¬ 
ty. The treaty gave the British government, headed by 
Queen Victoria, political sovereignty in New Zealand. 
In the treaty, the Maori gave sovereignty to the gov¬ 
ernment of Britain but were allowed to continue their 
own cultural practices and traditions. Though many 
provisions were made for the protection of the Maori, 
especially in regard to land boundaries and ownership, 
throughout the 19th century the Maori seceded many 
of their rights and homelands to the colonial New Zea¬ 
land government, mostly during the Maori wars. 

In 1939 the British Colonial Office gave Captain 
William Hobson the authority to officially annex the 
islands now known as New Zealand as a part of the 
British Empire. Britain wanted to annex New Zealand 
through the singing of the Waitangi Treaty for a few 
reasons. Europeans had been in New Zealand since 
that late 18th century, but emigration and trade from 
British subjects in the islands increased substantially 
during the 1830s. In the 1830s British politics and 
culture were under a heavy moral influence to protect 
native cultures affected by British imperialism, such as 
the Maori. This moral sentiment in Parliament and in 
the popular newspapers helped to prompt the Colonial 
Office to try to annex the colony in order to help pro¬ 
tect the Maori from British exploitation. 

The missionary Henry Williams copied the Wait¬ 
angi Treaty, which was eventually signed by 529 chiefs 
on eight different copies in Maori and in English. There 
were differences, however, between the English and 
the Maori text that later created problems between 
the settlers and the Maori after the signing of the trea¬ 
ty. Many of the terms that the English incorporated 
into the treaty, such as sovereignty , were foreign con¬ 
cepts to the Maori. The Maori and the English cop¬ 
ies also differed, most importantly in the concept of 
chieftainship, the native Maori conception of political 
organization, with the British concept of sovereignty. 
Though numerous Maori chiefs did not sign the Wait¬ 


angi Treaty, it became official New Zealand law on 
February 6, 1840. 

The treaty was broken down into a preamble and 
three parts. The controversy focused predominantly on 
the preamble and the second article. The English pre¬ 
amble suggested that the main focus of the Waitangi 
Treaty was to establish a British government to create 
a British colony. This differed from the Maori version 
that stated that the Queen Victoria wanted the treaty to 
protect and allow the Maori to retain land indefinitely. 
In the second article, the Maori “individuals” as well as 
“the Chiefs and Tribes of New Zealand” were allowed 
possession of land. But the Maori version stated that 
the “unqualified exercise of . . . chieftainship” governed 
land claims. This later helped the colonial government 
in New Zealand force individual land ownership upon 
the Maori, which allowed the British settlers to pur¬ 
chase land that was formerly held in common. 

Many Anglo-New Zealanders consider the Wait¬ 
angi Treaty as the origin of the modern nation-state of 
New Zealand. There has been continued debate about 
the original intention as well as the effects of the treaty 
upon the Maori. In the 20th century, there has been 
a conscious attempt to redress the wrongs of the 19th 
century. The Waitangi Act, signed on October 10,1975, 
established the Waitangi Tribunal, which eventually 
paid reparations to the Maori. 

Further reading: Belich, James. Making Peoples: A History 
of New Zealand From Polynesian Settlement to the End of 
the Nineteenth Century. Auckland: Penguin Press, 1996; 
Sinclair, Keith. The Origins of the Maori Wars. Auckland: 
Auckland University Press, 1957; Smith, Phillippa. A Concise 
History of New Zealand. Port Melbourne: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2005. 

Brett Bennett 

War of 1812 

The War of 1812 began in June with a U.S. declaration 
of war against Great Britain. At the time, U.S. grievances 
seemed clear to a majority of the American public and 
to members of Congress from the South and West who 
voted in favor of the declaration. They were convinced 
that Great Britain was supporting American Indian 
attacks against U.S. settlers in the Old Northwest, such 
as Shawnee chief Tecumseh’s clashes with settlers in the 
Ohio River valley, in violation of agreements dating back 
to the treaty that ended the American Revolution. 
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Although this has since been demonstrated to be 
false, it was widely believed at the time. In addition, Brit¬ 
ish naval outrages against U.S. ships on the high seas in 
the context of the Napoleonic Wars had inflamed the 
American public. While New England and the Northeast 
were largely opposed to the war, mainly because of their 
important economic connections to the British Empire, 
President James Madison derived significant support 
from the other regions for his idea to capture Canada, 
making it a diplomatic bargaining chip against real and 
perceived British aggression. 

The first half of the war was disastrous for the Unit¬ 
ed States because the young nation was not at all mili¬ 
tarily, administratively, or fiscally prepared for any war, 
least of all for a war against the world’s greatest power 
at that time. The U.S. Navy’s active ships numbered a 
few dozen at best. The army numbered a few thousand, 
and, in the early going, most of these soldiers were inad¬ 
equately trained militia led by politically appointed offi¬ 
cers or aging Revolutionary War veterans. The nation 
had an insufficient weaponry manufacturing base, no 
real means to resist a British naval blockade, nor the fis¬ 
cal and administrative machinery to raise, train, or pay 
for military forces. The United States experienced defeat 
at Detroit and was repeatedly repulsed in its attempts to 
take Canada. The only good news for the United States 
in the first half of the war was victories by navy war¬ 
ships, but this did not prevent the British from blockad¬ 
ing the U.S. Navy into its ports by 1813. 

Bright spots for the United States in 1813 included 
Master Commandant Oliver Hazard Perry’s victory at the 
Battle of Put-In Bay against a British naval squadron. Cou¬ 
pled with Master Commandant Thomas Macdonough’s 
victory at the Battle of Lake Champlain in 1814, the Unit¬ 
ed States was able to retake control of the Great Lakes 
region. In addition, by 1814 the Americans saw to it that 
a new army was formed, trained, equipped, and officered. 
Removing ineffective appointees from the higher ranks, 
the army commissioned newer, younger, and more aggres¬ 
sive officers such as Andrew Jackson, Winfield Scott, 
and Edmund Gaines. By 1814 these officers had trained 
an army made up of soldiers who were in uniform for the 
duration instead of short-term enlistees. These men were 
well enough trained in line-of-battle tactics to overcome 
crack British troops, fresh from helping defeat Napoleon, 
at the bloody Battle of Lundy’s Lane in Niagara Lalls, 
Ontario. 

In addition, Major General Jackson was able to win 
some of the most strategic U.S. victories. Driven by his 
hatred of American Indians, Jackson molded regular and 
militia forces into units that broke the back of Ameri¬ 


can Indian military power in the Old Southwest at battles 
such as Horseshoe Bend. These wartime defeats, especial¬ 
ly of the Creek Nation, would pave the way for postwar 
U.S. conquest and occupation of the region and eventual 
Indian removal in the postwar period. 

After enduring humiliating British raids on Baltimore 
and Washington, D.C., in which the British burned pub¬ 
lic buildings and forced President Madison to flee what 
is now the White House, the United States belatedly 
achieved one final victory at the Battle of New Orleans. 
This clash occurred in January 1815, three weeks after a 
peace treaty, principally negotiated for the United States 
by John Quincy Adams, had been signed at Ghent, Bel¬ 
gium. Ultimately, the war ended as it had begun: with a 
miscommunication. In 1812 the British had agreed to 
U.S. diplomatic demands but the treaty did not get to 
Washington, D.C., before Congress declared war. 

The war’s odd beginning and end have puzzled diplo¬ 
matic historians for decades. The United States had been 
unprepared for war, representatives of the New England 
states were, by 1814, meeting in Hartford, Connecticut, 
to consider secession, and the United States was losing so 
badly at the beginning of the war that many people feared 
the country might lose some of its original territory to the 
British Empire. Almost from the day war was declared, 
in fact, the Madison administration had negotiators in 
Europe trying to bring an end to a conflict that the United 
States had started. But as the United States came out of 
the war with its territory intact, America’s public, press, 
and politicians somehow turned a stalemate into a spec¬ 
tacular U.S. victory. The United States even derived its 
national anthem, Francis Scott Key’s “Star-Spangled Ban¬ 
ner, ” penned during the British attack on Baltimore, from 
a war it nearly lost. 

See also Native American policies in the United 
States and Canada. 

Further reading: Brown, Roger. The Republic in Peril: 1812. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1971. Stagg, J. C. A. Mr. Mad¬ 
ison’s War: Politics, Diplomacy, and Warfare in the Early 
American Republic, 1783-1830. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1983. 

Hal M. Friedman 

War of the Pacific (1877-1883) 

Sparked by conflicts over control of the rich nitrate 
fields in the Atacama Desert along South America’s 
Pacific coast, the War of the Pacific proved a national 
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humiliation for the allies Peru and Bolivia and a nation¬ 
al triumph for Chile. With its decisive victory, Chile 
wrested from Bolivia Antofagasta, its only access to the 
sea, thus rendering the country landlocked and shear¬ 
ing off Peru’s southernmost province of Tarapaca. The 
strip of land conquered by Chile was loaded not with 
one but two vital natural resources, nitrates and copper, 
that later proved crucial in the development of the Chil¬ 
ean national economy. The war caused lasting resent¬ 
ment against Chile by its two defeated neighbors that 
endures to this day. It also sparked a popular uprising 
in the Peruvian highlands that exposed the weak sense 
of national belonging among Peru’s highland Indian, 
black, and Chinese populations, and that for a time 
threatened to fragment Peru into warring regions. Some 
scholars maintain that the ideology espoused by the 
highland rebels was itself explicitly nationalist, spear¬ 
head of a nationalist project directly at odds with the 
elitist nationalist discourse emanating from the capi¬ 
tal, Lima. This was just as the Peruvian national state 
and the Lima-based commercial elite were experiencing 
a deep fiscal crisis in consequence of the depletion of 
Peru’s guano reserves following the age of guano. 

The war’s short-term trigger was Bolivia’s 1878 
imposition of higher taxes on Chilean nitrate operations 
in the Bolivian province of Antofagasta, contrary to 
an earlier agreement between the two countries. Chile 
balked, tensions escalated, and soon Peru was drawn 
into the conflict in consequence of its secret mutual 
defense treaty with Bolivia. Hostilities commenced in 
April 1879 with a series of sea battles that raged along 
the Pacific coast. In the 1870s both nations had recent¬ 
ly built formidable modern navies, though Chile’s 
proved far superior, destroying Peru’s in six months. 
The decisive encounter was the Battle of Angamos 
of October 8, 1879, in which the Chileans captured 
the Peruvian battleship Huascar and killed its able 
commander, Miguel Grau. With its control of the sea 
secure, and with Bolivia knocked out of the picture, 
Chile launched a land invasion of Peru. Following its 
January 1881 victories in the Battles of San Juan and 
Miraflores, the Chilean army occupied Lima and oust¬ 
ed the dictatorship backed by the Peruvian caudillo 
Nicolas de Pierola, installing a government headed by 
Francisco Garcia Calderon. 

For nearly three years following Chile’s capture 
of Lima, the Peruvian General Andres Caceres led an 
armed resistance to Chilean occupation in the central 
and southern Peruvian highlands, backed by an insur¬ 
gent army of Indian, black, and Chinese workers and 
peasants, the montoneras. 


Soon the army nominally headed by Caceres frac¬ 
tured, as the montoneras and other groups pressed their 
own agendas that had less to do with ousting the Chil¬ 
ean occupiers than with overturning longstanding rela¬ 
tions of power and privilege in the highlands, especially 
with regard to the region’s highly unequal patterns of 
landownership and labor relations. Drawing on social 
memories of highland resistance during the Great Civil 
War a century earlier, the rebels kept up their resistance 
even after the war’s formal end in the Treaty of Ancon 
of October 1883. Scholarly debates continue regarding 
the nature of this resistance movement, particularly its 
social composition, geographic extent, and the motiva¬ 
tions of its participants in various regions, as expressed 
in both their written texts and collective actions. The 
montonera movement highlights a broader pattern in 
Latin American history, in which fights among domi¬ 
nant groups lead to sustained challenges to existing 
social relations by those from below. 

Further Reading. Farcau, Bruce W. The Ten Cent 'War: Chile, 
Peru, and Bolivia in the War of the Pacific, 1879-1884. West- 
port, CT: Praeger, 2000; Sater, William F. Chile and the War 
of the Pacific. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1986. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Washington, George 

(1732-1799) general and first U.S. president 

George Washington, a fourth-generation Virginia plant¬ 
er, played a central role in every phase of America’s sep¬ 
aration from Britain and creation of the United States. 
Acclaimed during his own lifetime as Father of his 
Country, Washington was indeed the American Revo¬ 
lution’s “indispensable man.” 

One of seven children of Virginia landholder Augus¬ 
tine Washington, George’s formal education ended 
when he began training as a surveyor at age 16. Over 
six feet tall and heir to Mount Vernon, George, a stock¬ 
holder in Virginia’s Ohio Company, was picked by the 
Virginia House of Burgesses in 1754 to help command 
troops sent west to assert the private land company’s 
claims to territory controlled by the French and their 
Indian allies. 

In what would prove to be opening maneuvers in the 
Seven Years’/French and Indian War, Washington 
and his troops killed a French commander and a Seneca 
chieftain, erecting Fort Necessity to consolidate Brit¬ 
ish/Virginian regional claims. The French soon coun- 
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George Washington at his home in Mt. Vernon, Virginia, with his wife, Martha (left), and two children. Although his presidency was 
avowedly nonpartisan, his opinion of the French Revolution revealed him as a Federalist and sparked abuse from the Republican press. 


tered, killing one-third of his men, but Washington 
and his remaining troops were allowed to evacuate. 

Working closely with British generals as war broke 
out in earnest, Washington would learn important les¬ 
sons about British ways of warfare. The massacre of 
General Edward Braddock and two-thirds of his troops 
at Fort Duquesne in 1755 showed Washington the futil¬ 
ity of fighting a European-style war amid harsh frontier 
terrain. Like many others, he seethed at British arro¬ 
gance and condescension toward colonial troops. 

Elected in 1758 to the House of Burgesses, Washing¬ 
ton consolidated his position as a leading Virginian by 
marrying Martha Dandridge Custis, the colony’s wealthi¬ 
est widow, becoming stepfather to her son and daughter. 
He would spend the years prior to 1775 as both country 
squire and active farmer, expanding and diversifying his 
plantations, acquiring more than 300 slaves. A tough 
taskmaster who pursued runaways, Washington never¬ 
theless tried to keep slave families intact, endorsed the 


gradual elimination of slavery, and arranged for his own 
slaves’s emancipation in his will. 

Chosen in 1775 to organize and lead a Continental 
army, Washington made serious errors and struggled to 
fill and train his ranks. Yet his skill at avoiding or escap¬ 
ing disastrous encounters, combined with bravery, self- 
discipline, and quiet confidence, enabled Washington 
to eventually cooperate with state militias and keep his 
often sick and hungry army together. 

As it became clear that the American-French victory at 
Yorktown in 1781 would be the war’s last major encoun¬ 
ter, Washington made what may have been his greatest 
contribution to the republican ideals of the American 
Revolution: He retired to Mount Vernon. Washington 
was hailed as a new Cincinnatus, the victorious fifth-cen¬ 
tury b.c.e. Roman general who returned to his farm rather 
than accept money or power from a grateful populace. 

Washington’s retirement would not last long. His 
military service had convinced him of the need for a 
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government strong enough to field an effective army. As 
a member of the landed gentry, he also saw in the 1786 
Shays’s Rebellion by poor western Massachusetts farm¬ 
ers and veterans the seeds of collapse of the new nation. 
Persuaded to chair the Constitutional Convention in 
Philadelphia in 1787, he brought order and legitimacy 
to the closed-door proceedings while playing only a 
minor role in its debates. 

Once enough states had ratified the U.S. Consti¬ 
tution, Washington was unanimously chosen as the 
United States’s first president, taking office in New 
York City on April 30, 1789. Focusing on fiscal sta¬ 
bility and political credibility, Washington selected 
trusted colleagues, including Alexander Hamilton, 
his former military aide, and fellow Virginian Thomas 
Jefferson, former ambassador to France, for what 
became known as the cabinet. As Americans debated 
what to call their new leader, Washington discouraged 
“regal” titles in favor of “Mr. President.” By 1790 
Americans were celebrating their president’s February 
22 birthday. 

Governing did not always prove so rewarding for 
the aging leader. As Hamilton and Jefferson clashed 
over a series of vital issues, factions, soon to become 
political parties, vied for Washington’s backing. His 
second term was especially difficult. Although Wash¬ 
ington’s presidency was avowedly nonpartisan, his 
opinion of the French Revolution, as it declined 
into anarchy, revealed him as a Federalist and sparked 
abuse from the Republican press. The 1794 Whis¬ 
key Rebellion saw Commander in Chief Washington 
marching into Pennsylvania at the head of 13,000 
federal troops sent to pacify opponents of Hamilton’s 
hated whiskey tax. A controversial treaty, negotiated 
by and named for Washington’s close colleague, John 
Jay, provoked outrage when it seemed to put the fledg¬ 
ling United States in Britain’s pocket. 

Washington had a final precedent to set. With Ham¬ 
ilton’s help he crafted a farewell address to announce 
that he would not seek a third term. In it, Washing¬ 
ton urged Americans to come together as a nation and 
warned against foreign alliances based on other than 
sound national interests. Washington’s second voluntary 
withdrawal from power set an example that only one 
U.S. president, Franklin D. Roosevelt, has ever breached. 
In his final retirement, Washington closely monitored 
construction of the new federal district that would bear 
his name, renovated Mount Vernon, and added to his 
vast land holdings. He died of a throat infection at age 
67 after insisting on riding out to do chores in a freez¬ 
ing December rain. An outpouring of tributes ensued, 


none better remembered than Congressman Henry Lee’s 
“First in war, first in peace and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 

See also political parties in the United States. 

Further Reading: Brookhiser, Richard. Founding Father: 
Rediscovering George Washington. New York: Free Press, 
1996; Ellis, Joseph J. His Excellency, George Washington. 
New York: Knopf, 2004. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Watch Tower Society 

Charles Taze Russell founded the Watch Tower Bible 
and Tract Society in 1884. This society brought togeth¬ 
er many Bible study groups that he had established 
throughout Pennsylvania over more than a decade. 
Russell rejected many traditional and mainstream 
Christian doctrines. However, his most radical teach¬ 
ing had to do with eschatology (doctrines about the 
Second Coming of Christ, the Battle of Armageddon, 
and the establishment of the Kingdom of God). 

Russell claimed that the Bible contained a secret 
code revealing the dates (1874 and 1914) for what he 
famously phrased “the end of the world as we know 
it.” Given the obvious lack of visible evidence, Russell 
came to believe that Christ had returned in only a spir¬ 
itual sense in 1874 and that the final conflict between 
the forces of God and those of Satan was merely set in 
motion in 1914. At the conclusion of these protracted 
events, sometime in the very near future, insisted Rus¬ 
sell and his society, God would unleash a mass geno¬ 
cide on all unbelievers and reward the faithful with 
eternal life. 

After Russell’s death and several schisms, the pri¬ 
mary group, now calling themselves Jehovah’s Witness¬ 
es, under the leadership of Joseph Rutherford, became 
focused on missionary activity, organizing what was 
rapidly becoming a world community. Successive lead¬ 
ers developed a publishing empire primarily to produce 
translations of the Bible and literature supportive of 
their controversial theology. Jehovah’s Witnesses are 
often recognized today for their unconventional beliefs 
and anticultural behaviors, some of which have led to 
important legal cases and resulted in Supreme Court 
decisions that have substantially enhanced America’s 
religious freedoms. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses forbid their members to 
engage in the celebration of Christian and civic holi- 
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days (except for the Memorial of Christ’s Death), 
which they believe originated in pagan rituals. They 
accept baptism and the Lord’s Supper as sacraments, 
but the latter is reserved for the “Anointed Class” 
(144,000 elite believers), while the “Great Crowd,” or 
current general membership, may observe this once- 
a-year Passover-style meal. But it is their unwilling¬ 
ness to join the armed forces, to salute the flag, recite 
the Pledge of Allegiance, run for public office, vote in 
public elections, or accept blood transfusions, vacci¬ 
nations, and organ transplants that have led to their 
legal problems and occasional persecutions, the most 
vicious of which were conducted by the Nazis in the 
1940s, when thousands of Witnesses died in concen¬ 
tration camps. 

Holding a strict monotheism, they deny the 
existence of the Trinity, believing Jehovah to be the 
Supreme Being. Christ is viewed as God’s first created 
spiritual being and is legitimately called God’s Son 
even though he is not divine. Christ was incarnated 
in Jesus as a sinless man and invisibly resurrected and 
enthroned by God as a king over heaven and Earth. 
The Holy Ghost is simply a biblical term describing 
God’s method of work in the world and not a separate 
entity. Jehovah’s Witnesses also deny the immortality 
of the soul and the existence of hell as a place of pun¬ 
ishment. For them the death of unbelievers is merely 
the annihilation of human consciousness. 

Further reading: Jenkins, P. Mystics and Messiahs: Cults and 
New Religions in American History. New York: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2001; Penton, M. J. Apocalypse Delayed: The 
Story of Jehovah’s Witnesses. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1998; Stone, J. R. Expecting Armageddon. New York: 
Routledge, 2000. 
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Wesley, John (1703-1791) and 
Charles (1707-1788) 

religious reformers 

The story of the Methodists cannot be told without 
John and Charles Wesley. Sermon and hymn, poetry 
and prose have permanently marked the story of Meth¬ 
odism. Methodism was indelibly formed, not only by 
the preached and published sermons of John, but also 
by the poetry and hymnody of Charles. John Wesley 
was the 15th child and second surviving son of Samuel 
and Susanna Wesley. John was born at the Epworth Rec¬ 


tory on June 17, 1703; he died on March 2, 1791, and 
was buried at the City Road Chapel in London. 

When John was six years old, he and Charles were 
rescued from the burning rectory. This made a stronger 
impression on John than it did on Charles, as he came to 
see himself as a child of Providence, a “brand plucked 
from the burning. ” 

Charles Wesley was the youngest of three surviving 
sons and the 18th child born of Samuel and Susanna 
Wesley. Charles was born in the Epworth Rectory, about 
23 miles northwest of Lincoln, England, on December 
18, 1707. He died in London, on March 29, 1788, three 
years prior to John’s death. 

In 1713 John entered Charterhouse School in Lon¬ 
don, and in 1720 he entered Christ Church College, 
Oxford, where he earned his M.A. in 1727. As early as 
1725, John was ordained deacon and later in 1728 he 
was ordained a priest. After graduation, John returned 
home to help his father as a curate for two years before 
returning to Oxford to carry out his assignments as an 
elected fellow of Lincoln College. 

In 1716 Charles was sent to Westminster School, 
where his older brother Samuel, an usher at the school, 
provided a home and board for him. In 1721 he was 
elected King’s Scholar and began to receive free board 
and tuition. In June 1726 Charles entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he completed his degree in 1729 and 
became a college tutor. 

Earlier in life, Charles Wesley had objected to becom¬ 
ing “a saint all at once,” but later at Oxford he became 
restless over the absence of assurance in salvation and, 
thus, started the Holy Club in 1729. Initially, the Holy 
Club began with the intent of following the prescribed 
method of study set by the university, but soon became 
more uniquely defined. The original four men who made 
up the Holy Club (William Morgan, John Clayton, John 
and Charles Wesley) were jeered with names like Bible 
Moths, Bible Bigots, Supererogation Men, Sacramentar- 
ians, and Methodists. Finally, the name Methodist stuck 
because of their methodical study of Scripture, fervent 
daily prayers, ministering to those in need, and weekly 
attendance in the Eucharist. 

Upon John’s return to Oxford in 1729 he would 
join the Holy Club started by Charles. During those 
early formative years, the young and impression¬ 
able John struggled with two questions: “How do I 
become a Christian? How do I remain a Christian?” 
Later in life, Wesley would reflect in his journal that 
he was struggling over the nature of justification and 
sanctification and that the struggle was in effect plac¬ 
ing the cart before the horse. In other words, he was 
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Charles and John Wesley (above) started the Methodist Church 
through study and questioning of their faith. 


struggling to understand salvation and was confusing 
the two. 

A few years later, in 1735, after much anguish over 
the decision to enter Holy Orders, Charles yielded and 
was ordained a deacon by Reverend Dr. John Potter, 
Bishop of Oxford. On the following Sunday, he was 
ordained a priest by Reverend Dr. Edmund Gibson, bish¬ 
op of London. Still searching for that assurance of faith, 
Charles decided to accompany his brother John to the 
new colony of Georgia to serve as secretary to General 
Oglethorpe. This Georgia interlude has been referred 
to as the second rise of Methodism. After a short six- 
month stay in Frederica, Georgia, Charles would return 
to England in 1736 still seeking rest for his soul. In 1737 
Charles found considerable help in his spiritual forma¬ 
tion; through the influence of the Moravians, and most 
notably, Count Nicholas Ludwig von Zinzendorf, Peter 
Bohler and Mr. Bray, he was finally able to stop trusting 
in his own self-righteousness. 

On John’s return to England in 1738—often referred 
to as the third rise of Methodism—John was painfully 
aware of his failure as a missionary in Georgia and was 
sorely depressed over the state of his own soul. As provi¬ 
dence would have it, John would find similar help and 


counsel from Peter Bohler as his brother Charles. Three 
days after Charles’s assurance of salvation, John would 
have his own assurance of faith. John went reluctantly 
to a society in Aldersgate Street, where he heard Mar¬ 
tin Luther’s preface to Romans. Wesley would later say, 
“I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 
Christ, Christ alone for salvation, and an assurance was 
given me that He had taken away my sins, even mine, 
and saved me from the law of sin and death.” 

After years of ministry with his brother John, as an 
itinerant and field preacher, Charles was married to Sarah 
Gwynne on April 8, 1749, with his brother officiating 
at the wedding. Sarah was 23 and Charles was 40 when 
they married. Unlike John’s marriage to Mary Vazeille 
that would end up in separation and without children, 
Charles’s marriage was happy. Eight children were born 
to the couple; only three of the youngest survived infan¬ 
cy: Charles, Sarah, and Samuel. While every member of 
this family was musical, the two sons were considered 
musical prodigies. 

Charles Wesley, the poet of Methodism, was undoubt¬ 
edly one of the greatest poets the church has ever known. 
The Poetical Works of John and Charles Wesley fills 13 
volumes of approximately 9,000 poems that would even¬ 
tually be set to music for the hymns that not only shaped 
Methodism but continue to be sung today. Some of the 
more well-known songs include “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul,” “Oh for a Thousand Tongues to Sing,” “Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing,” “And Can It Be That I Should 
Gain,” “Lo, He Comes with Clouds Descending,” “Love 
Divine, All Loves Excelling,” and “Christ the Lord Is 
Risen Today. ” 

Increasingly, John Wesley found that he was no lon¬ 
ger welcome in his own Church of England; he estab¬ 
lished the Methodist Society in England. As the Meth¬ 
odists in close-knit groups of fellowship and mutual 
accountability would “watch over one another in love,” 
in prayer, singing of hymns, Scripture reading, exhorta¬ 
tion, encouragement, and confession, they were able to 
zealously “give out” God’s love in “works of mercy” and 
“works of piety. ” Both brothers have left a rich legacy of 
“faith filled with the energy of love,” not only in their 
poetry and hymns, preaching and leadership, but by 
their own lives of faith. 

Further reading: Collins, Kenneth J. John Wesley: A Theo¬ 
logical Journey. Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2003; Heit- 
zenrater, Richard P. The Elusive Mr. Wesley. Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2003. 
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White Lotus Rebellion 

The White Lotus Society was one of several secret soci¬ 
eties that emerged from time to time during the histo¬ 
ry of imperial China. They required members, mostly 
from lower social classes, to adhere to rituals associat¬ 
ed with Buddhism and Daoism (Taoism), food taboos, 
and penance. Such groups attracted the attention of 
the government, which often took steps to suppress 
them. The White Lotus Society had roots in the Song 
(Sung) dynasty and survived the Song government’s 
efforts to suppress it. It emerged as one of the rebel 
movements during the late Mongol Yuan dynasty and 
helped to topple it. 

The Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty was ruled by a fron¬ 
tier people, the Manchu, a fact that upset many of the 
majority Han Chinese. Because early Manchu rulers 
had been successful and China had been prosperous 
through the second half of the 18th century, potential 
opponents of the dynasty had lain low and not been 
able to garner significant support. Like its predecessors, 
the Qing government was ambivalent toward popular 
religious organizations such as the White Lotus, con¬ 
demning religious festivals and rituals as wasteful, dis¬ 
ruptive, and potentially harmful to morality. 

The White Lotus Rebellion (1796-1804) began in 
the southeastern border area of Sichuan (Szechuan) 
Province in 1796. Sichuan had undergone dramatic 
population growth during the 18th century, due to 
large-scale immigration from neighboring provinces, to 
about 20 million by 1800; government efforts to slow 
the pace of immigration into Sichuan had been ineffec¬ 
tive. The large influx of people strained government 
resources and caused tension between the immigrants 
and the existing local population. 

In 1781 the government arrested a White Lotus 
leader named Liu Song (Liu Sung) and banished him 
to the frontier. His harassed followers then revolted 
and the unrest spread quickly from Sichuan to neigh¬ 
boring provinces in central and northern China. This 
rebellion indicated the turning point of Qing dynastic 
fortunes; the army sent to suppress it proved too rot¬ 
ten to perform its task. The rebels were able to garner 
popular support due in part to their millenarian reli¬ 
gious appeal and also to their racial-nationalistic stand 
against Manchu rule. 

Finally, local gentry and officials in the affected 
regions organized militias to undertake the task of put¬ 
ting down the rebellion, which cost the government 100 
million silver taels. Although put down in 1804, the 
White Lotus Rebellion was the forerunner of more dev¬ 


astating revolts of the 19th century that contributed to 
the downfall of the dynasty. 

Further reading: Feuerwerker, Albert. Rebellion in Nineteenth 
Century China. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1975; Kuln, Philip A. Rebellion and Its Enemies in Late Impe¬ 
rial China: Militarization and Social Structure, 1796-1864. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1970. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

women's suffrage, rights, and roles 

Against the background of the Enlightenment and 
American, French, and Industrial Revolutions, 
Western women’s lives changed dramatically, although 
not until the 20th century would most gain the right to 
vote. By 1900 Western societies had become accustomed 
to women’s participation in public affairs, even if gov¬ 
ernments, and many individual men and women, still 
questioned its appropriateness. The profound changes 
reshaping European and North American women’s 
lives were not examples of unfettered progress toward 
equality but, rather, a series of challenges to, and com¬ 
promises with, ancient traditions of female inferiority 
and dependency. 

Although there had long been women of distinc¬ 
tion and even importance—queens, priestesses, schol¬ 
ars, and saints—the first influential proponent for all 
women was Englishwoman Mary Wollstonecraft. A 
former governess who supported the French Revolu¬ 
tion and collaborated with Thomas Paine, she pub¬ 
lished A Vindication of the Rights of Woman in 1792. 
Women, said Wollstonecraft, were equal to men in their 
ability to reason. Therefore, women must be treated as 
reasonable and equal members of the human race. 

FEMALE EDUCATION 

At a time when the “female” brain was perceived as fee¬ 
bler and less focused, Wollstonecraft proposed free public 
school systems to equally educate boys and girls together 
in intellectual, physical, and vocational pursuits. The 
reality of the times was otherwise. In the 18th century 
and later, many women educated themselves by sneaking 
books from male family members or secretly listening in 
on brothers’ lessons. Some were lucky to be encouraged 
by fathers or brothers, or had access to rigorous schools 
led by female teachers, like Emma Willard of New York, 
who had themselves achieved a decent education. Tran- 
scendentalist Margaret Fuller of Massachusetts was 
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educated in Greek and Latin by her lawyer father and 
later learned German and Italian. In 1839, she orga¬ 
nized a series of meetings, mainly for women, to discuss 
intellectual and political issues. Hers was an American¬ 
ized version of the European salon that flourished, espe¬ 
cially in France, in the late 18th century. Unlike those 
salons, organized by well-educated women but domi¬ 
nated by men, Fuller’s gatherings were a form of female 
adult education. 

Proponents of female education were not necessar¬ 
ily feminists. Catharine Beecher championed improved 
teacher training for women and helped develop home 
economics as a science, not because she approved of 
female equality, but because she believed that women 
needed to do their traditional work more efficiently. In 
Britain Isabella Beeton likewise advised women on cook¬ 
ing and home management. 

Ohio’s new Oberlin College opened its doors to a 
few women in 1833. But women only colleges seemed to 
offer a more acceptable solution. Founded in Massachu¬ 
setts in 1837 by Mary Lyon, a chemist, Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary was the first. In Britain, Frances Mary 
Buss founded a college preparatory school for girls in 
1850, and in 1871 Britain’s Shirreff sisters, Maria and 
Emily, themselves self-taught, created the National 
Union for Promoting the Higher Education of Women. 
Some all-male institutions added adjunct female col¬ 
leges as did Harvard University in 1879, establishing 
Radcliffe College. 

Coeducation for children older than 10 was extreme¬ 
ly controversial, for both pedagogic and moral reasons, 
but grew as public education expanded. This did not 
mean that female students were warmly welcomed by 
their male classmates and professors, or afforded equal 
accommodations. Despite some concessions to female 
students, neither Oxford nor Cambridge Universities 
offered women full academic privileges until well into 
the 20th century. Likewise, Paris’s Sorbonne let women 
audit courses long before granting them degrees. 

ECONOMIC RIGHTS AND WORK OPTIONS 

In the preindustrial economy, distinctions between men’s 
and women’s work were far less clear than they became 
in the 19th century. Women’s work (except in the upper 
classes) had always included cleaning, food preparation, 
and child care, but men and women, boys and girls, often 
labored side-by-side on their farms, or made products 
like brooms and shoes at home for sale to local distribu¬ 
tors. As the growing market revolution displaced local 
commerce, and manufacturing migrated from home work 
to factories, female labor was redefined. Woman’s sphere 


would be the home exclusively; women would no lon¬ 
ger produce for their family but consume goods made by 
the new economy. Too delicate and refined for the pub¬ 
lic fray, the true woman, as “angel of the house,” would 
make home a refuge for her husband and children. 

This vision, often called the cult of domestic¬ 
ity, excluded millions of poor and enslaved women in 
Europe and North America. Unmarried women, desert¬ 
ed women, women whose husbands struggled to support 
their family all found most kinds of paying work closed 
to them. There were some new opportunities: In New 
England, growing textile factories, desperate for labor, 
encouraged farm parents to send their young daughters 
to work. Carefully supervised and poorly paid, “mill 
girls” were expected to leave their jobs for marriage. 
Most did; many also enjoyed new self-sufficiency. Paid 
work for respectable lower-class women was primarily 
domestic service. “Angels of the house” exploited large 
staffs of female servants. 

Middle-class women or poor but educated women 
could become governesses or schoolteachers, but almost 
had to quit when they married. Some women chose 
spinsterhood over married dependency. Many pushed 
the boundaries of female opportunity by taking up work 
related to women’s lives and needs. Born in England, 
Elizabeth Blackwell taught school in Cincinnati before 
overcoming fierce opposition to become an physician. 
Blackwell argued that women and children were better 
served by female doctors who could alleviate their pains 
without compromising their modesty. Her contempo¬ 
rary, Briton Florence Nightingale, professionalized 
nursing during and after the Crimean War, giving new 
respectability to women’s traditional caregiver role. 
Dorothea Dix, who made her name in prison and men¬ 
tal-health reform, and nurse Clara Barton played similar 
roles in America’s Civil War. 

More controversially, others entered, or tried to 
enter, male domains. An estimated 400 women disguised 
themselves as men to fight in the Civil War. In 1872 the 
U.S. Supreme Court denied Myra Bradwell a license to 
practice law in Illinois, saying “The natural and proper 
timidity and delicacy which belongs to the female sex 
evidently unfits it for many of the occupations of civil 
life.” Victoria Woodhull, an activist U.S. journalist and 
stockbroker, attempted a run for president on a third- 
party ticket in 1872. Later, married to an Englishman, 
she backed Britain’s woman suffrage movement. 

A traditionally male undertaking in which women 
excelled was writing for pay. New England writer 
Nathaniel Hawthorne famously blamed the popularity 
of novels by “scribbling women” for his relative difficulty 
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A Currier & Ives print titled The age of brass: Or the triumphs of woman’s rights, published in 1869 and featuring women lining up at a 
ballot box, with a man holding a baby at the end of the line 


in reaching a mass audience. For activists including Clara 
Zetkin and Louise Otto Peters of Germany, writing was a 
way to earn money while gaining political support. Both 
France’s George Sand and England’s George Eliot were 
authors who adopted male names to protest the female 
condition and achieve stronger sales of their works. 

MARRIAGE AND CHILD-REARING 

Unmarried women were objects of pity and scorn who 
often lived with their parents, but married women were 
more dependent on men for their very lives. The ancient 
tradition of couverture defined married women as legal¬ 
ly incompetent minors. It was not abolished in Britain 
until 1870. A husband was the undisputed head of the 
household, controlling absolutely his property, his chil¬ 
dren, his servants, his wife, and whatever resources she 
might have brought into the marriage. Extreme cruelty 
was considered bad form, but moderate beatings were 
sanctioned by law and religion. 


Nevertheless, after 1750 there were indications of 
new and more equal kinds of relationships between 
men and women. In Europe and America, so-called 
companionate marriages that allowed for romantic 
love began to replace or augment unions arranged by 
parents. In the United States, the “republican” mother 
responsible for future generations of free citizens was 
accorded some respect. Experiments in “free love” and 
multiple marriage scandalized but provided alternatives 
for adventurous women and men. The lives of women’s 
rights advocates would have been even more difficult 
without such husbands as Henry Blackwell, whose wife, 
Lucy Stone, kept her own name, and English philoso¬ 
pher John Stuart Mill, who actively promoted female 
equality alongside his wife, Harriet Taylor Mill. 

Even with the best of husbands, married life was 
difficult. Wives endured many pregnancies; infant and 
maternal deaths were common. Despite servants, the 
care and feeding of large households severely limited 
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middle-class women’s ability to gain education or take 
on a job or career. Birth control methods were rudi¬ 
mentary and generally considered sinful. 

Lacking property rights, married women were at 
the mercy of an economic system over which they had 
no control. To satisfy creditors, a husband could sell his 
wife’s belongings, down to her clothes and cookware. 
A husband was not required to consider his wife’s wish¬ 
es when disciplining, educating, or apprenticing their 
children. If a wife ran off, or obtained a rare divorce, 
she might never again see her children. In 1848 New 
York’s Married Woman’s Property Act gave wives some 
control of their own resources. This initiative, however, 
as often protected the property interests of a father or 
brother as those of the wife. 

POLITICAL RIGHTS 

The political ferment that brought about the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution and continued in America and Europe 
until about 1850 inspired new hopes of freedom among 
women and other oppressed groups. Enthusiasm 
aroused by such stirring calls for freedom as America’s 
1776 Declaration of Independence would harden 
into an often angry struggle for women’s political rec¬ 
ognition later in the 19th century. 

Abigail Adams, wife of president John Adams, was 
not the only woman to ask her nation to “remember the 
ladies.” Between 1776 and 1807 a few women actually 
voted in New Jersey, where the state’s new constitution 
had failed to specify that only males were entitled to 
the franchise. From 1809 to 1849 when the word male 
was inserted, Quebec’s female property owners voted 
in municipal and provincial elections. But in France, 
both Revolutionary-era rulers and Napoleon I’s regime 
curbed women’s search for freedom with stricter laws. 

The cause that galvanized America’s organized 
woman suffrage movement was the battle to end slav¬ 
ery. Many middle-class women, horrified by the plight 
of slave mothers and children, found common cause 
in abolition and began comparing their own restricted 
freedoms to slavery’s chains. Sisters Sarah and Angelina 
Grimke, who grew up attended by slaves on a South 
Carolina plantation, came north to aid the abolitionist 
cause. By 1836 they were writing and speaking against 
slavery, first only to women but soon to mixed audi¬ 
ences, outraging many Protestant clergymen. 


In 1840 Quaker antislavery leader Lucretia Coffin 
Mott and other American abolitionists, including the 
newly married Elizabeth Cady Stanton, sailed to Lon¬ 
don for a World Anti-Slavery Convention. Mott, an 
official delegate, was forbidden to speak on account of 
her sex. In July 1848 Mott and Stanton reconnected to 
organize a two-day woman’s rights meeting at Seneca 
Falls. Some 300 attended, including about 40 men, one 
of whom was Frederick Douglass, abolitionist leader 
and former slave. 

Meanwhile, in many European nations, a reform 
tide that peaked in 1848 was propelling women’s 
rights advocates in a similar direction. Pauline Roland 
and other French women associated with the socialist¬ 
leaning Saint Simonian and Fourierist movements 
called for marital reform and universal suffrage laws 
that included women. Then came a backlash: in 1851 
a new Prussian law not only forbade women to join 
political parties but prohibited them from attending 
meetings where politics were discussed. A series of 
British voting reform acts excluded women. Led by 
Emmeline Pankhurst, Britain’s suffrage movement 
intensified after 1880. Despite press mockery, the 
U.S. women’s rights movement grew briskly, especial¬ 
ly after Susan B. Anthony, a teacher and temperance 
crusader, joined forces with Stanton. 

After the Civil War, however, the two suffrage lead¬ 
ers precipitated a bitter split in the movement when they 
protested a constitutional amendment that allowed male 
former slaves, but no women of any race, to vote. Not 
until 1890 did the two suffrage organizations reunite. 
By 1900, four western states (beginning with Wyoming 
in 1869) allowed women to vote in all or most elec¬ 
tions, and piecemeal suffrage was being doled out in 
Sweden, Britain, and parts of the British Empire. 

See also abolition of slavery in the Americas; Ameri¬ 
can TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 

Further reading: Anderson, Bonnie S., and Judith P. Zinsser. 
A History of Their Own: Women in Europe from Prehistory 
to the Present. New York: Oxford University Press, 2000; 
Flexner, Eleanor, and Ellen Fitzpatrick. Century of Struggle: 
The Woman’s Rights Movement in the United States. Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Belknap Press, 1996. 
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Young Ottomans and 
constitutionalism 

The Young Ottomans, also known as the New Otto¬ 
mans, were 19th-century reformers. The members, some 
of whom were in the royal family, sought to continue 
the Tanzimat reforms. They wanted to liberalize the 
Ottoman Empire in order to ensure its survival. They 
applied the concept of Osmanlilik, Ottoman national¬ 
ity, to a sweeping program of constitutional change. 
Osmanlilik meant the attachment to freedom and 
fatherland with the equality of all citizens. The Young 
Ottomans supported civil secular rule with a separa¬ 
tion of religious participation in government; they also 
stressed the importance of human rights for all the 
diverse religious and ethnic peoples of the empire. 

The Young Ottoman program was outlined in Mus¬ 
tafa Fazil Pasha’s letter to Sultan Abdul Aziz in which 
a statement of loyalty to the empire was coupled with 
demands for reforms. Other Young Ottomans included 
Ali Suavi, a teacher from a merchant family, who was 
in charge of the first Young Ottoman publication, and 
Sadik Rifat Pasha, who urged reforms of the authoritar¬ 
ian Ottoman regime. Using journalism to disseminate 
Young Ottoman ideals, Sadik wrote on the need for con¬ 
stitutionalism and urged the Ottomans to work hard to 
regenerate their society. Sadik Rifat Pasha had been edu¬ 
cated in the Palace School and worked in the Ottoman 
civil service. He traveled through much of Europe and 
while in Austria wrote public letters urging reforms. 


Another Young Ottoman, Ibrahim Sinasi, studied in 
France and was a friend of Samuel de Sacy, the son of the 
noted Orientalist Sylvestre de Sacy. He also knew the poet 
Alphonse de Lamartine. Sinasi served on the education 
committee in Istanbul and published poems, pamphlets, 
and journal articles. Ziya Pasha, an experienced admin¬ 
istrator, focused on the necessity of bureaucratic reforms. 
Namik Kemal, whose father was the court astronomer, 
was the most famous Young Ottoman. Kemal’s poems, 
especially “On Liberty,” and other publications are still 
studied in present-day Turkey. The Young Ottomans 
were influenced by western European approaches to 
government and society. They attempted to use lan¬ 
guage acceptable to a Muslim society in order to fuse 
Muslim traditional government with essentially Western 
approaches to parliamentary systems. They translated 
European works into Ottoman Turkish; in intellectual 
salons in Istanbul and elsewhere, they engaged in lively 
debates about French philosophy and political theory. 

A leading Young Ottoman supporter, Midhat 
Pasha, framed a constitution whereby the sultan 
would become a constitutional monarch. This consti¬ 
tution awaited the signature of Abdul Hamid II when 
he became sultan in 1876. Although Abdul Hamid 
was not committed to parliamentary government he 
was forced to implement the constitution as a provi¬ 
sion of becoming sultan. The constitution provided 
for a bicameral legislature, along the European model, 
with a statement regarding the rights of man. The first 
Ottoman parliament opened in 1877; it consisted of 25 
officially nominated senators and 120 deputies elected 
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with official pressure and general indifference among 
most of the population. The first parliament was com¬ 
posed of a wide mixture of representatives. It met for 
two sessions over the course of five months. Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II used the excuse of war with Russia to 
dissolve the parliament in 1878. The short-lived consti¬ 
tution remained suspended for the next 30 years. Abdul 
Hamid’s suspension of the constitution marked the end 
of the Young Ottomans. Future reformers were cen¬ 
sored and repressed under Abdul Hamid’s rule. 


Further reading: Devereux, Robert. The First Ottoman 
Constitutional Period: A Study of the Midhat Constitution 
and Parliament. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1963; Findley, Carter Vaughn. Ottoman Civil Offi¬ 
cialdom: A Social History. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1989; Mardin, Serif. The Genesis of Young 
Ottoman Thought. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1962. 
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Zeng Guofan (Tseng Kuo-fan) 

(1811-1872) Chinese statesman, general, and scholar 

Zeng Guofan was a leading statesman of the Tongzhi 
(T’ung-chih) Restoration. His leadership and policies 
resulted in defeating the Taiping Rebellion, the most 
destructive in 19th-century China. 

Son of a farming family from Hunan Province, 
Zeng Guofan was raised under a stern Confucian tradi¬ 
tion of hard work and study, filial piety, and frugality. 
He joined the government after attaining the highest, 
jinshi (chin-shih) degree in 1838 and gained widespread 
experience in civil administration. In 1852 he obtained 
leave to bury his mother and mourn her death, which 
was subsequently canceled. Instead he was ordered to 
raise a militia to defend his home province from inva¬ 
sion by the Taiping rebels. This was necessary because 
the regular Qing (Ch’ing) army had proven completely 
inadequate. Because the Taiping Rebellion preached 
a pseudo-Christian theology and initially fought with 
crusading zeal, Zeng countered it with instilling his 
militia with a mission—to defend China’s Confucian heri¬ 
tage and traditional cultural values. To ensure the men’s 
esprit de corps he chose his officers carefully from Confu¬ 
cian scholars and his soldiers from sturdy farmers in his 
home area; their initial goal was defending their home 
districts. These units were called the Hunan, or Xiang, 
(Hsiang, another name for Hunan) Army because they all 
came from Hunan Province. They were known for their 
discipline and loyalty, despite initial setbacks, growing to 
120,000 strong. Later a navy or “water force” of armed 


junks was formed to operate on the rivers and lakes of 
the Yangzi (Yangtze) River region. 

As the Hunan army proved itself in clearing the 
homeland of rebels, the court begged Zeng to proceed 
to neighboring Hubei (Hupei) Province. In time, Zeng’s 
forces spread operations to Jiangsu (Kiangsu) Zhejiang 
(Chekiang), and Anhui Provinces also. In 1864 Nanjing 
(Nanking), the Taiping capital, fell, ending the rebellion. 

The main credit for defeating the formidable Taip¬ 
ing Rebellion belonged to Zeng. He combined many 
admirable qualities—able administrator, careful gener¬ 
al, and good judge of men, picking first-rate assistants. 
His personal integrity, humility, and lifelong commit¬ 
ment to study made him the exemplary Confucian. He 
commanded few resources for the monumental task 
because he had no authority to collect land taxes in the 
provinces where he operated, but managed to complete 
his mission spending only 21.3 million taels of silver 
(each tael equals 1V3 ounces). Zeng dissolved most of 
the Hunan Army after 1864, spent some time unsuc¬ 
cessfully dealing with the Nian Rebellion, then served 
as governor-general of Zhili (Chihli) Province. 

Some 20th-century Chinese faulted Zeng with prop¬ 
ping up the Qing dynasty, which they argued was not 
worth saving. But from the perspective of the time, his 
ideals represented the true will of the nation. The Taip¬ 
ing movement dominated regions in southern China but 
never had support in the north. Had it survived, China 
would at best have been partitioned. Thus in preserv¬ 
ing the Qing dynasty Zeng helped maintain a unified 
China. Zeng was also important for advocating 
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and implementing reforms and adopting Western 
learning and technologies. 

See also Gong (K’ung), Prince. 

Further reading: Hail, William J. Tseng Kuo-fan and the 
Taiping Rebellion, With a Short Sketch of His Later Career. 
New York: Paragon Book Reprint Corp, 1964; Wright, Mary 
C. The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism: The T’ung-chih 
Restoration, 1862-1874. Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1957. 
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Zho Zongtang (Tso Tsung-t'ang) 

(1812-1885) Chinese military leader and statesman 

Zho Zongtang was from a scholarly family of moder¬ 
ate means in Hunan Province. He obtained the juren 
(chu-jen) degree, the second highest in the examina¬ 
tion system, then studied geography, agriculture and 
military strategy and experimented in farming, spe¬ 
cializing in sericulture. Between 1852 until his death 
he devoted himself to military affairs, winning high 
distinction in serving China. 

In 1860 Zho joined the staff of Zeng Guofan 
(Tseng Kuo-fan), China’s leader in fighting the Taip¬ 
ing Rebellion, raising and training 5,000 volun¬ 
teers of his native Hunan braves to serve in Jiangxi 
(Kiangsi) and Anhui Provinces, engaging in more than 
20 battles. He was appointed governor-general of 
Zhejiang (Chekiang) and Fujian (Fukien) Provinces, 
expelling the Taiping rebels from both and implement¬ 
ing programs that restored prosperity. They included 
opening schools, printing offices, and promoting seri¬ 
culture and cotton culture. After the suppression of 
the Taiping Rebellion, Zho was appointed governor- 
general of Shaanxi (Shensi) and Gansu (Kansu) Prov¬ 
inces in northwestern China. He collaborated with 
his colleagues Zeng Kuofan and Li Hongzhang (Li 
Hung-chang) in first putting down the Nian Rebel¬ 
lion, then undertaking the suppression of the Muslim 
rebellions, first pacifying Shaanxi in 1869, followed 
by bringing peace to Gansu in 1874. He then made 
important reforms in those provinces that included the 
prohibition of opium poppy culture, promoting cot¬ 
ton growing and manufacture of cotton and woolen 
cloths, utilizing the spare time of his soldiers in agri¬ 
culture and reforestation. 

Zho next obtained court support for raising loans 
for the reconquest of Xinjiang (Sinkiang) or Chinese 


Turkestan, much of which had been under the control 
of Yakub Beg, a Muslim who curried favor with Russia, 
Great Britain, and the Ottoman Empire by promising 
them influence should he succeed in establishing an 
independent state. A careful campaigner who had sure 
knowledge of geography and logistics, Zho defeated 
the Xinjiang Muslims in 1877. Yakub committed sui¬ 
cide. The combination of the collapse of the Xinjiang 
Muslim rebellion thanks to Zho’s generalship and the 
negotiation skills of Chinese diplomat Zeng Jize (Chi- 
tse) (son of Zeng Guofan), Russia agreed to withdraw 
its troops from the Hi Valley in Xinjiang in the Treaty 
of St. Petersburg in 1881. Xinjiang became a prov¬ 
ince of China in 1884. Zho was appointed governor- 
general of Jiangnan (Kiangnan) and Jiangxi (Kiangsi) 
in 1882, was put in charge of military affairs when 
war loomed with France in 1884, but he was suffering 
from ill health and died shortly after. 

Zho was a great military leader of the Tongzhi 
(T’ung-chih) Restoration and Self-Strengthening 
Movement who struggled successfully to defeat Chi¬ 
na’s domestic rebellions and protect its territorial integ¬ 
rity against Western imperialism. Both he and his wife, 
Zhou Yituan (Chou I-tuan), were accomplished in lit¬ 
erature, she leaving published collections of verses, and 
he of official and literary works. 

See also Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty in decline. 

Further reading: Fairbank, John K., and Kwang-ching Liu, 
eds. The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 11, Part 2, Late 
Ch’ing, 1800-1911. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1980; Hummel, Arthur W., ed. Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing 
Period (1644-1912). Washington, DC: U.S. Government 
Printing Press, 1944. 
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Zionism and Theodor Herzl 

(1860-1904) father of Jewish nationalism 

Theodor Herzl is considered the father of modern 
Zionism, or Jewish nationalism. Born in Budapest, 
Hungary, then part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
Herzl attended university in Vienna. As a young jour¬ 
nalist, he covered the Dreyfus affair in Paris. This 
noted case of anti-Semitism in liberal France, coupled 
with the periodic violent pogroms against Jews in east¬ 
ern Europe and Russia, convinced Herzl that anti-Sem¬ 
itism was an inherent evil in Western civilization. He 
concluded that the only solution to the so-called Jewish 
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question was the establishment of a Jewish state that 
would be as much Jewish as France was French or Italy 
was Italian. He expanded on the need for a Jewish state 
in his books Der Judenstaat (Jewish State, 1896) and 
Altneuland (Old New Land, 1902). 

The first Zionist Congress met in Basel, Switzer¬ 
land, in 1897, and Herzl was elected president of 
World Zionist Organization (WZO). Within the WZO 
there was considerable debate over the question of 
where the Jewish state should be. Herzl was initially in 
favor of accepting offers by the British for territory in 
Argentina and present-day Uganda for a Jewish state. 
Other Zionists were convinced that for religious, his¬ 
toric, and cultural reasons only the territory of ancient 
Israel was a realistic location upon which to estab¬ 
lish a modern Jewish state, and the establishment of a 
modern state of Israel in Palestine became the official 
Zionist policy. 

Zionists dreamt of the renaissance of Jewish life 
through their physical labor on the land. With financial 
support from the Rothschild family, the WZO bought 
land in Palestine, often from absentee landowners. 
Some early Zionists were socialists who established 
communes, or kibbutzim, or cooperatives, moshavim. 
Ber Borochov sought to fuse Marxism and Zionism 
and was one of the founders of the Zionist left. 

Zionists encouraged Jews throughout the world 
to make aliyab, or to move to Palestine. The Zionist 
state was to grant automatic citizenship to all Jews 
who sought to live there. The first Zionist settlement in 
Palestine, Patah Tikva, was established north of Jaffa 
in 1878; although it was soon abandoned because of 
malarial marshes. Once the marshes were drained, set¬ 
tlers returned in 1878. Other Zionist settlements were 
created during the 1880s. From 1881 to 1903 the first 
wave of Jewish settlers to Palestine was mostly from 
Russia. By the outbreak of World War I in 1914 there 
were about 59 Jewish colonies with some 12,000 peo¬ 
ple in Palestine. 

Zionists also debated what language should be 
adopted by the Jewish state. Some favored Yiddish, 
which was spoken by many Jews in eastern Europe 
where Zionism was most prevalent. Others success¬ 
fully argued that Hebrew, the language of ancient 
Israel, should be the language of the state. Like Latin, 
Hebrew had been used for religious rites or for reading 


of sacred texts, but it had not been in common use for 
hundreds of years. It therefore needed to be modern¬ 
ized for contemporary usage; for his work in revital¬ 
izing Hebrew, Eliezer Ben Yehuda (Eierzer Perlmann) 
was considered the father of modern Hebrew. Like Ben 
Yehuda, many Zionists adopted Hebrew names rather 
than those commonly used in Europe. 

Initially the Zionist movement had little support 
from Jews in Western nations such as France or the 
United States, where anti-Semitism, while by no means 
nonexistent, was not as virulent as in eastern Europe. 
Similarly, Orthodox Jews, who formed the small per¬ 
centage of the Jewish population in Palestine at the time, 
opposed the creation of a modern Jewish state for reli¬ 
gious reasons; they argued that they should not interfere 
in the divine plan by entering the political field. Zionists 
also met with mounting opposition from the indigenous 
Palestinian Arab population. The struggle of two separate 
nationalisms—Zionism and Palestinian Arabism—for 
control over the same territory laid the foundation for the 
unresolved Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 

To fulfill the dream of a Jewish state, Herzl and 
others recognized the need for outside support. He 
approached Germany, Italy, the pope, and Great Brit¬ 
ain to secure their approval, but met with little success. 
Herzl even traveled to meet with the Ottoman sultan 
in Istanbul. Although it is not clear that Herzl ever met 
face to face with the sultan, it is known that the sultan 
responded to Zionist requests, saying that “he was not 
in the business of selling his right arm,” but that Jews 
were welcome to live in Palestine like other minorities 
within the Ottoman Empire. Herzl died in 1904, and 
Chaim Weizmann was selected as the new president of 
the WZO. Following in Herzl’s footsteps, Weizmann 
worked tirelessly to secure outside support for the 
Zionist cause. 

Further reading: Aviniri, Shlomo. The Making of Modern 
Zionism: The Intellectual Origins of a Jewish State. New 
York: Basic Books, 1981; Elon, Amos. Herzl. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1986; Herzl, Theodor. The Jewish State. 
New York: Dover Publications, 1988; Levin, N. Gordon. The 
Zionist Movement in Palestine and World Politics, 1880- 
1918. London and Lexington, MA: Heath, 1974. 
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Chronology 


1900 Boxer Rebellion 

The Boxers, who are Chinese nationalists, stage 
a revolt that pushes the imperial government to 
demand the removal of all foreigners from China. 
The foreigners refuse and have troops sent in to 
impose their will. 

1900 The Boer War 

The Boer War is fought between Great Britain, the 
Boers of Transvaal (South Africa), and the nearby 
Orange Free State. 

1901 Australia Is Created 

By an act of the British parliament, the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia, a federation of six self-governing 
colonies, comes into being. 

1901 McKinley Is Assassinated 
While attending the Pan-American Exposition, U.S. 
president William McKinley is shot and killed by an 
anarchist. 

1901 Trans-Siberian Railroad Is Completed 

The Russians complete the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
from Moscow to Port Arthur. The railroad opens 
large-scale access to Siberia. 


1902 Anglo-Japanese Treaty 

On January 30 Japan and Great Britain sign a treaty 
of military alliance. The treaty provisions state that 
if either country is attacked by another country, the 
cosignatory will maintain a state of benevolent neu¬ 
trality. 

1902 South African Peace Agreement 

On May 31 the Boers and the British sign the Peace of 
Vereeniging, ending the Boer War. 

1903 King and Queen of Serbia Are Murdered 
Alexander I Obrenovich and his wife, Draga Mashin, 
are assassinated in the Royal Palace in Belgrade by 
dissident Serbian Army officers. 

1903 Russian Socialist Party Splits 

At a meeting in London, the Russian Socialist Demo¬ 
cratic Labor Party splits between the Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks. 

1903 Turks Massacre Bulgarians 

Thousands of Bulgarian men, women, and children 
are killed by Ottoman Turkish troops. At the time of 
the attack, the Turks are in the process of suppressing 
a rebellion in Macedonia. 
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1903 British Conquer Northern Nigeria 

The British capture the mud-walled city of Kano in 
northern Nigeria on February 3. Once Kano falls, the 
leaders of the various tribes of northern Nigeria agree 
to indirect British control. 

1903 Ford’s First Model A 

Henry Ford begins selling the Model A automobile 
for $850. 

1903 Panama Independent from Colombia 

A revolution led by Philippe Jean Bunau-Varilla, an 
organizer of the Panama Canal Company, declares 
Panama independent from Colombia. U.S. naval 
forces prevent the Colombians from suppressing the 
revolt. 

1903 First Messages Are Sent over Pacific Cable 

U.S. president Theodore Roosevelt sends the first 
message across the Pacific Cable. The message con¬ 
nects San Francisco and Manila. 

1903 “Wright Flyer” Flies 

On December 17 the first flight in a heavier-than-air 
vehicle occurrs in Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. 

1904-05 Russo-Japanese War 

The Japanese defeat the Russian fleet and land forces 
in this war, which is the first modern victory of an 
Asian power over a European power. 

1904 Entente Cordiale Is Signed 

France and Great Britain reach an agreement that 
resolves all the major differences between them. This 
becomes the basis of the alliance among France, Rus¬ 
sia, and Great Britain during World War I. 

1904 British Forces Reach Tibet 

Great Britain forces the Tibetans to agree to a series 
of commercial agreements for the purpose of opening 
up Tibet to British trade. 

1904 Germans Put Down Revolt in Southwest Africa 
On January 11a revolt by native Africans is initiated 
against the German colonization of South-West Africa. 
The Germans ruthlessly put down the revolt. 

1904 Treaty between Bolivia and Chile 

From 1879 to 1884, the War of the Pacific has taken 
place between Chile and Bolivia. The war ends in a 
truce. In 1904, a full treaty is signed. 


1905 Revolt in Russia 

On January 22 the first Russian Revolution breaks out 
and is put down. 

1905 Sun Yat-sen Founds the United League 

Sun Yat-sen, the leader of the Chinese Revolution, 
issues the San-min Chu, or the Three Principles of the 
People: nationalism, democracy, and livelihood. He 
advocates overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and the 
establishment of a republic. 

1905 First Moroccan Crisis 

A crisis develops between France and Germany over 
who should have rights in Morocco. War is feared, 
but it is avoided. 

1905 Theory of Relativity Is Published 

Albert Einstein, who at the time is a German phys¬ 
icist living in Switzerland, publishes the theory of 
relativity. 

1905 Russo-Japanese Treaty of Portsmouth 

U.S. president Theodore Roosevelt acts as the medi¬ 
ator in peace talks between the Russians and the 
Japanese to conclude the Russo-Japanese War, which 
Japan had won. 

1906 Reform in Russia 

On May 6 Czar Nicholas II announces the implemen¬ 
tation of the Fundamental Laws. 

1906 Dreyfus Affair Ends 

The Dreyfus affair in France ends when the French 
court of appeals exonerates Alfred Dreyfus. The 
affair contributes to the decision to separate church 
and state in France. 

1906 All-India Muslim League 

The Muslims of India found the All-India Muslim 
League. The league’s goal is to lobby for constitution¬ 
al reform and protect Muslim rights. 

1906 France Gains Control of Morocco 

After a long conference in Algeqiras to determine the 
future of Morocco, it is agreed that the French would 
have special responsibility for restoring order along 
the Algerian-Moroccan border. 

1906 San Francisco Earthquake 

The most disastrous earthquake in America’s history 
hits San Francisco on April 18. 
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1906 U.S. Troops Occupy Cuba 

After a revolt breaks out in Cuba, the Cuban leader, 
Tomas Estrada Palama, asks the United States to inter¬ 
vene. 

1907 Peace Conference at the Hague 

At the behest of President Theodore Roosevelt, lead¬ 
ers of all major nations meet at The Hague (Nether¬ 
lands). The major issue for discussion is the attempt 
to reach an arms limitation agreement. 

1907 New Zealand Becomes a Dominion 

New Zealand is granted dominion status in the Brit¬ 
ish Empire and Commonwealth, uniting two self-gov¬ 
erning colonies. 

1907 Passive Resistance in the Transvaal 

The autonomous government of Transvaal announces 
a policy that requires registration and fingerprinting 
of all Asians. In response 10,000 Indian residents pas¬ 
sively protest. 

1907 French Warships Bombard Casablanca 

In response to the killing of nine European workers 
in Casablanca, French warships bombard the city on 
August 2. 

1907 Gentlemen’s Agreement 

Under the Gentlemen’s Agreement, the Japanese agree to 
withhold passports from laborers intending to migrate 
to the United States. In return, the United States agrees 
formally not to limit Japanese immigration. 

1908 Union of South Africa Is Founded 

On May 31 the Union of South Africa is established, a 
federation of four self-governing colonies in the British 
Empire and Commonwealth. 

1908 Austria Annexes Bosnia and Herzegovina 

Austria unilaterally announces the annexation of Bos¬ 
nia and Herzegovina, two former Ottoman provinces. 

1908 Young Turks Revolt 

The Turkish sultan Abdul-Hamid II is forced to 
accede to the demands of the Young Turks, a group 
of army officers who demand that constitutional rule 
be restored in Turkey. 

1908 King Carlos and Crown Prince Are Assassinated 
Assassins kill King Carlos of Portugal, as well as his 
son and heir, Prince Luis Filipe. 


1908 Bulgaria Declares Independence 

The Bulgarian Principality declares its complete inde¬ 
pendence from the Ottoman Empire. 

1908 Congo Free State Becomes Belgian Congo 

The Congo Free State, which had been the private 
property of Belgian king Leopold II, becomes an offi¬ 
cial Belgian colony. 

1908 First True Skyscraper Is Built 

In 1908 the Singer Building, in Lower Manhattan, is 
completed. It is the first true skyscraper, reaching 47 
stories. 

1909 Sultan Abdul Hamid Is Deposed 

The Ottoman sultan Abdul Hamid II is ousted by a 
unanimous vote of the Turkish parliament. 

1909 Revolution in Persia 

Revolution breaks out in Persia when the shah, 
Muhammad Ali, seeks to destroy the constitutional 
monarchy that he himself had created. 

1910 Revolution in Portugal 

After the assassination of a prominent republican 
leader, a revolt breaks out against the monarchy. 

1910 Japan Annexes Korea 

On August 22 Japan officially annexes Korea. It 
renames the country Cho-sen, and continues the 
occupation until the end of World War II. 

1911 Tripolitan War 

Italy declares war on the Ottoman Empire in Septem¬ 
ber in order to acquire its possession, Libya, in North 
Africa. 

1911 Revolution in China 

On October 10 a revolution breaks out against the 
Manchu government, the central government collapses, 
and Sun Yat-sen becomes president of the Chinese 
Republic. 

1912 First Balkan War 

Serbia, Greece, and Bulgaria declare war against 
Turkey and quickly overrun all Turkish holdings in 
Europe. 

1912 Sun Yat-sen Resigns as President of China 

In an effort to unify the country, Sun Yat-sen resigns 
to allow Yuan Shikai to become president of China. 
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1912 Italy Annexes Libya 

The Italian-Turkish War is brought to an end by the 
Treaty of Ouchy, which gives Libya to Italy, though 
the Libyans continue to rebel against Italian domina¬ 
tion. 

1912 U.S. Marines Intervene in Nicaragua 

On August 14 American marines land in Nicaragua 
to protect American interests from a popular local 
revolt. 

1913 Senators Elected Directly in the United States 
The Seventeenth Amendment is ratified, providing for 
the direct election of senators. 

1914 Archduke Franz Ferdinand Is Assassinated 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, and his wife are assassinated in 
Sarajevo in Bosnia. 

1914 Austria-Hungary Declares War on Serbia 

In the aftermath of the assassination of Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, Austria declares war on Serbia, thus 
beginning World War I. 

1914 Germany Declares War 

When the Russians come to the defense of the Serbs, 
the Germans declare war to defend their Austrian 
allies. 

1914 Germany Invades Belgium 

When Germany invades Belgium, a neutral coun¬ 
try, to attack France, an ally of Russia, it provokes 
Great Britain to declare war on Germany. 

1914 Japan Declares War on Germany 

On August 15, Japan, an ally of Great Britain and 
Austria-Hungary, issues Germany an ultimatum 
demanding that the German fleet be withdrawn from 
the Far East. When they do not receive an answer, 
Japan declares war against Germany. 

1914 Panama Canal Opens 

After 10 years of work, and at a cost of $366 million, 
the Panama Canal is completed. 

1914 Battle of Mons 

The Battle of Mons is a series of battles that take place 
around the River Marne. It lasts seven days, with the 
result that the British and French break the German 
advance. 


1914 First Battle of Ypres 

The battle lasts almost four weeks against the Ger¬ 
man army, and as a result the Allied lines hold. 

1915 Second Battle of Ypres 

The Allies’ major counteroffensive is stopped by the 
German use of chlorine gas. 

1915 Lusitania Sinks 

Some 128 American citizens are among the 1,200 
passengers of the Lusitania, torpedoed by a German 
submarine. 

1915 Battle of the Somme 

The British launch a major attack against the Germans, 
using gas for the first time. On the first day of the battle, 
the British lose 50,000 soldiers. The battle lasts from 
July 1 until November 8, and the Allies succeed in 
recapturing a total of 125 square miles of land. 

1916 Battle of Verdun 

The battle between French and German forces begins 
in February and lasts until June. The French lose an 
estimated 350,000 troops in the battle. 

1916 U.S. Troops Intervene in Dominican Republic 
After continued armed revolts, U.S. officials declare 
martial law in the Dominican Republic. 

1916 Easter Uprising in Ireland 

An uprising in Dublin begins when Irish nationalists 
seize post offices and other installations. 

1917 Allenby Takes Jerusalem 

British general Allenby attacks the Ottomans in Pal¬ 
estine. The high point in the British assault is the cap¬ 
ture of Jerusalem in December. 

1917 Russian Revolution 

The February Revolution begins as a series of riots 
protesting food shortages and the Russian suffering in 
World War I. Czar Nicholas II is forced to abdicate. 

1917 Bolshevik Revolution 

On November 6, the Bolsheviks, led by the Military 
Revolutionary Committee, capture most of the gov¬ 
ernment offices and storm the Winter Palace, over¬ 
throwing the provisional government. 

1917 United States Enters World War I 

On April 6 the United States declares war against the 
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Central Powers (Germany, Austria, Hungary, Turkey, 
and Bulgaria). The vote is 90 to 6 in the Senate and 
373 to 50 in the House. 

1918 Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 

A treaty is signed between the Central Powers and the 
Soviet government of Russia. 

1918 Battle of the Marne 

The Battle of the Marne is a massive attempt by 
Germany to break through on the western front 
before American forces could arrive in large 
numbers. 

1918 Battle of Argonne Forest 

On September 26, Allied troops begin the offensive. 
The German high command warns that it could no 
longer ensure victory, and as the German army begins 
mutinying, it sues for peace. 

1918 Poland Declares Independence 

Poland declares its independence as a nation on Octo¬ 
ber 6, 1918. 

1918 United States and Allies Intervene in Russia 

The United States takes a limited role in the interna¬ 
tional force that intervenes in the Russian Civil War. 

1918 Czechoslovakia Declares Independence 

The Prague National Council declares Czechoslova¬ 
kia independent from Austria-Hungary on October 
28, 1918. 

1918 Armistice Is Signed in Europe 

On November 11, an armistice is signed, bringing 
World War I in Europe to a conclusion. 

1919 Versailles Peace Conference 

On June 29, 1919, the Treaty of Versailles is signed, 
officially ending World War I. 

1919 Amritsar Massacre in India 

On April 13 British general Reginald Dyer orders his 
troops to open fire on demonstrators at Amritsar in 
the Punjab of India; 379 people are killed, and near¬ 
ly 1,200 are wounded. 

1919 Anglo-Afghan War 

Afghan ruler Amanullah Khan proclaims a religious 
war against the British and calls on the Muslim 
subjects of India to rise up. He leads a failed small- 


scale invasion of India. As a result Britain recognizes 
Afghan independence. 

1920 Ireland Is Granted Home Rule 

The British parliament passes the Government Act. 
The act calls for the creation of separate parliaments 
in Northern and Southern Ireland. 

1920 Gandhi Leads Indian Independence 

Mohandas Gandhi begins a nationwide speaking 
campaign to enlist support for the nonviolent, nonco¬ 
operation movement against Great Britain. 

1920 Palestine Becomes British Mandate 

Under terms agreed to at the Paris Peace Conference, 
the British government is given the mandate for Pal¬ 
estine, Transjordan, and Iraq. 

1920 Syria and Lebanon Become French Mandate 
The Syrian National Congress declares its complete 
independence. The League of Nations wartime Anglo- 
French agreements officially confirm the land of the 
French mandate, and French forces take Damascus 
by force. 

1920 Prohibition Begins in the United States 

The Senate and House override the veto of President 
Woodrow Wilson and enact into law a bill outlawing 
the production, sale, and transportation of all forms 
of liquor. 

1920 Participation by the United States in League of 

Nations Is Rejected 

On November 19 the U.S. Senate votes 53 to 38 
against supporting the League of Nations. 

1920 Women’s Suffrage in the United States 

With the ratification of the Nineteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, women gain the right to vote. 

1921 Modern Turkey Is Founded 

On January 20 Turk nationalists led by Mustafa 
Kemal (Ataturk) adopt a set of fundamental laws that 
becomes the foundation of the modern state of Turkey. 
These laws provide for the sovereignty of the people, 
a parliament elected by male suffrage, and a president 
with extensive powers. 

1921 Reza Khan Becomes Ruler of Persia 

Reza Khan arrives in Tehran on February 22, com¬ 
manding an army of 4,000 troops. His forces topple 
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the government, and he becomes the new leader of 
Persia, later named Iran. 

1921 Faisal Becomes King of Iraq 

In June 1921, Emir Faisal, formerly the king of Syria, 
arrives in Iraq with British support. Faisal is soon pro¬ 
claimed king of Iraq. He remains on the Iraqi throne 
until 1933. 

1921 Washington Naval Conference 

The United States, Great Britain, Japan, France, and 
Italy meet and agree to a treaty limiting the size of 
their respective navies. 

1922 Irish Free State Is Established 

An agreement is reached that provides for an inde¬ 
pendent Ireland, having the status of dominion within 
the British Empire. 

1922 Mussolini Seizes Power in Italy 

As a result of large-scale demonstrations by his sup¬ 
porters King Victor Emmanuel III appoints Fascist 
leader Benito Mussolini prime minister and gives him 
dictatorial powers in an effort to restore order. 

1922 British Give Egypt Limited Independence 

The British government unilaterally terminates its 
protectorate of Egypt but retains British troops in the 
country. 

1923 France Occupies the Ruhr 

France announces on January 9 that the Germans 
are in default on their coal deliveries under the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles. On January 11, 
the French occupy the Ruhr district of Germany in 
order to force the German government into compli¬ 
ance. 

1923 Munich Beer Hall Putsch 

Adolf Hitler, together with General Erich Ludendorff, 
attempt to overthrow the German government of the 
Weimar Republic. The putsch is suppressed by the 
government. 

1923 Transjordan Is Established as a Separate Country 
Britain separates Transjordan from the mandate of 
Palestine and installs Emir Abdullah as the titular 
ruler. 

1924 Mongolian People’s Government Is Established 
With the support of the Soviet Union, the Mongolian 


Peoples Revolutionary Government is established. It 
becomes the first Soviet satellite state. 

1924 Lenin Dies 

The death of Vladimir Lenin, leader of the Bolshe¬ 
vik Revolution and the Soviet Union, starts a power 
struggle between Joseph Stalin and Leon Trotsky. 

1924 Ibn Saud Takes Mecca 

Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud undertakes a campaign to unify 
Saudi Arabia. In October Ibn Saud captures Mecca, 
thereby coming close to achieving his goal. 

1926 Trotsky Is Ousted 

Joseph Stalin wins his battle for control of the Soviet 
Union by ousting Leon Trotsky from the Communist 
Party in 1926. Trotsky is assassinated while in exile in 
Mexico. 

1927 Chiang Kai-shek Breaks with Communists 
Chiang, leader of the Chinese Nationalists after the 
death of Sun Yat-sen, initially continues to cooperate 
with the Russian and Chinese Communists. In 1927, 
ending the alliance, Chiang sets up a separate govern¬ 
ment and turns against them. 

1927 Lindbergh Crosses the Atlantic 

On May 27 Charles Lindbergh arrives in Paris after 
completing the first solo nonstop flight between New 
York and Paris. 

1928 First Five-Year Plan 

The Soviet Union launches an ambitious five-year 
plan for economic growth under the Marxist model. 

1928 Warlord Era Ends 

The Chinese Nationalists, led by Chiang Kai-shek, 
capture Peking (Beijing), ending the Warlord era. 

1928 Kellogg-Brand Pact 

The Kellogg-Brand Pact, started as a bilateral French- 
American accord, is expanded to include 62 nations. 
Its goal is to outlaw war. 

1929 Stalin Enforces Collectivization 

Joseph Stalin begins a policy of forced collectivization 
of farms. Small farmers are forced off their land and 
onto collectives. 

1929 Settlement of Tacna Arica Question 

Chile and Peru settle a longstanding border dispute. 
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Under terms of the agreement, Chile is awarded Arica, 
and Peru is awarded Tacna. 

1929 Stock Market Crash 

Between October 29, on what becomes known as 
“Black Tuesday,” and November 13, the U.S. stock 
market loses a total of 40 percent of its value. The 
stock market crash is the first major event of the 
Great Depression. 

1930 Nazis Win 107 Seats in Parliament 

The Nazi Party wins 107 seats in the election for the 
German Reichstag, later home of the German parlia¬ 
ment. 

1930 London Naval Accord 

Great Britain, the United States, and Japan sign a naval 
pact limiting the number of capital (major) ships. 

1930 Chiang Kai-shek Attacks Communists 

Chiang Kai-shek begins the first of five military cam¬ 
paigns against the rebelling Chinese Communists. 

1930 Peruvian President Is Ousted 

A rebellion breaks out in southern Peru in August. 
As a result, Peruvian president Ausgusto Leguioa is 
forced to resign. 

1930 Revolt in Brazil 

After Conservative Julio Prestes is elected president, a 
revolt breaks out in the southern provinces. 

1931 Japan Attacks Manchuria 

In violation of all its treaty obligations, Japan begins 
the occupation of Manchuria, a region in northeastern 
China, on September 18. This is the first step toward 
World War II in Asia. 

1932 Coup d’Etat Ends Absolute Monarchy in Siam 
The army stages a coup d’etat in Siam (named Thai¬ 
land) that ends the absolute powers of the monar¬ 
chy. 

1932 Japan Attacks Shanghai 

The Japanese continue their assault on China by 
attacking Shanghai but are forced to withdraw due to 
Chinese resistance and international mediation. 

1932 War between Peru and Colombia Breaks Out 
Peruvians seize the Amazon border town of Leticia. 
This action sparks a two-year war that ends when 


the League of Nations restores the area to Colombian 
control in 1933. 

1933 Hitler Becomes Chancellor of Germany 

Adolf Hitler becomes the chancellor (prime minister) 
of Germany after his Nazi Party forms a coalition 
with a centrist party. It is his first step toward dictato¬ 
rial powers. 

1933 Dachau Concentration Camp Is Established 
The Nazis round up all potential adversaries, arrest¬ 
ing tens of thousands of opponents and Jews. There 
is no place to put them in jail, so the first of many 
concentration camps is opened. 

1933 New Deal Begins 

The inauguration of Franklin Roosevelt as president 
brings with it the New Deal, which sees the creation 
of a multitude of government agencies and activities 
to combat the Great Depression in the United States. 

1933 Prohibition Is Repealed 

One of the first acts of the Roosevelt administration is 
the repeal of Prohibition. 

1933 Western Hemisphere Agreement 

The nations of the Western Hemisphere enter into an 
agreement in which they renounce aggression. 

1934 King of Yugoslavia Is Assassinated 

King Alexander of Yugoslavia arrives in France for a 
state visit on October 9. While traveling in a motor¬ 
cade with French foreign minister Louis Barthou, 
both are killed by a Croatian assassin. 

1934 Unrest in Austria, Dollfuss Is Assassinated 

The Nazi Party of Austria, abetted by the German 
Nazi Party, attempts to stage a coup in Austria. They 
take over the chancellery in Vienna and kill Austrian 
chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss, but the coup fails. 

1934 Stalin Begins Purges 

Sergei Kirov, a close associate of Joseph Stalin, is 
assassinated. This prompts Stalin to institute a great 
purge throughout the Soviet Union. 

1934 Mao Sets off on Long March 

Continued victories by the Kuomintang Army under 
Chiang Kai-shek compell the Chinese Communist 
forces under Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung) to flee in 
what becomes known as the Long March. 
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1935 Germany Rejects Versailles Treaty 

Adolf Hitler announces on March 16 that he is abro¬ 
gating those portions of the Versailles Treaty that 
limit the size and weapons of the German armed 
forces. 

1935 Government of India Act 

The British parliament passes the Government of India 
Act. Under its terms, Burma and Aden are separated 
from India, and India and Burma are given greater 
measures of self-government. 

1935 Commonwealth of Philippines Is Declared 

The Filipinos approve a new constitution, passed by 
the U.S. Congress, under which they are granted inde¬ 
pendence as a commonwealth. 

1935 WPA Is Created 

The largest U.S. employment agency is created under 
President Franklin Roosevelt with the enactment of 
the Works Progress Administration. 

1936 Italy Invades Ethiopia 

The League of Nations censures Italy for aggression 
in Ethiopia but fails to take measures to prevent the 
country’s conquest by Italy. 

1936 Spanish Civil War Breaks Out 

The Spanish army, led by General Francisco Franco, 
begins a revolt against the democratic government of 
the Spanish Republic. 

1936 Oil Found in Saudi Arabia 

Standard Oil of California discovers oil under the 
Saudi desert. 

1936 Treaty between Egypt and Great Britain 

A treaty is signed in August between Egypt and Great 
Britain. Under the terms, Great Britain is to withdraw 
all but 10,000 of its troops. 

1936 Arab Revolt in Palestine 

An Arab High Committee is formed to unite Palestin¬ 
ian opposition to a Jewish state in Palestine and the 
British mandate. 

1937 Sino-Japanese War Resumes 

On July 7, Japanese troops clash in maneuvers with 
Chinese troops at the Marco Polo Bridge, 10 miles 
west of Peking (Beijing). Three weeks later, the Japa¬ 
nese invade in large numbers, beginning an all-out 


war between the two countries that becomes part of 
World War II. 

1937 Partition of Palestine 

The Peel Commission in the United Kingdom recom¬ 
mends the partition of Palestine into a small Jewish 
state, a much larger Arab state united with Transjor¬ 
dan, and a small continuing British presence in Jeru¬ 
salem. 

1937 Somoza Family Gains Control over Nicaragua 
The legitimate government of Juan Sacasa is over¬ 
thrown by the national guard, led by General Ana- 
stasio Somoza. 

1937 Italian-German Axis Is Announced 

On November 11 Italy joins an Anti-Communist Pact 
already in force between Japan and Germany. 

1938 Germany Seizes Austria in the Anschluss 

On March 12 German troops invade and annex Aus¬ 
tria to Germany. 

1938 Munich Agreement 

In a desperate attempt to avoid war, the leaders of 
Great Britain and France meet with Hitler and Mus¬ 
solini in Munich at the end of September. During the 
meeting, they accede to Hitler’s demands to annex 
the Sudetenland, a part of Czechoslovakia, to Ger¬ 
many. 

1939 German Forces Enter Prague 

In March 1939, the remaining parts of Czechoslova¬ 
kia are conquered by Germany. 

1939 Madrid Surrenders 

The Spanish civil war comes to an end in March with 
the surrender of Madrid and Valencia. 

1939 Pact of Steel 

Italy and Germany enter into the Pact of Steel. The 
alliance pledges that each nation will support the 
other in case of war. 

1939 The White Paper 

The White Paper states that since the Balfour Dec¬ 
laration called only for the establishment of a Jew¬ 
ish homeland in Palestine, and since there were 
over 450,000 Jews in Palestine, Britain has met its 
responsibilities and that independence should be 
granted in 10 years. 
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1939 Soviet-German Non-Aggression Pact 

Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union sign a Non- 
Aggression Pact. 

1939 Germany Invades Poland 

World War II begins when Germany invades Poland 
on September 1. On September 3, Great Britain and 
France declare war against Germany. 

1940 Germany Invades Norway 

German forces invade Norway and Denmark. 

1940 German Armies Invade the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg 

In a flanking move that makes the French Maginot 
Line irrelevant, the Germans attack the Low Coun¬ 
tries. The Netherlands surrenders in four days, after 
massive German attacks on Rotterdam. 

1940 Dunkirk Is Evacuated 

The British successfully extricate 200,000 British and 
100,000 French troops from the beaches of Dunkirk 
as German forces advance on France. 

1940 Paris Falls, France Surrenders 

On June 13, Paris is evacuated by French forces in the 
face of advancing German troops. France surrenders 
10 days later. 

1940 Battle of Britain 

Germany attempts to subdue Great Britain, attacking 
major British cities and military installations by air, 
but fails. 

1940 Italy Invades Greece 

The Italians invade Greece, expecting a quick victory. 

1940 British Attack Italian Forces in Egypt 

British troops launch a surprise attack on Italian 
troops that occupy parts of western Egypt, routing 
the Italians. 

1941 German Forces Invade Greece and Yugoslavia 
Germany invades Yugoslavia after a coup in Bel¬ 
grade that overthrows the pro-German government 
and replaces it with one committed to neutrality. 

1941 German Forces Invade the Soviet Union 

Breaking the Soviet-German Non-Aggression Pact, 
German forces invade the Soviet Union. Germany 
advances on a 2,000-mile-long front. 


1941 Japan Attacks Pearl Harbor 

On December 7 the Japanese launch a surprise 
attack on the American naval base at Pearl Harbor 
in Hawaii. 

1942 Singapore Surrenders 

The British fortress at Singapore surrenders to the 
Japanese. 

1942 Philippines Surrender 

On December 22, 100,000 Japanese troops land on 
the island of Luzon. Japanese forces converge on 
the capital of Manila, forcing the U.S. and Filipino 
defenders to retreat to the island of Corregidor. On 
May 6, American forces surrender. 

1942 Battle of Midway 

The entire U.S. naval carrier force intercepts and 
sinks four Japanese carriers. This victory is the turn¬ 
ing point for the United States in the Pacific war. 

1942 German Troops Reach Stalingrad 

German troops reach the Russian city of Stalingrad, 
on the Volga, and besiege it. 

1942 British Victory at El Alamein 

German forces, under the command of Erwin Rommel, 
meet the British forces under General Bernard Mont¬ 
gomery at El Alamein. Montgomery has a two-to-one 
advantage in tanks and is victorious. 

1942 Operation Torch 

The invasion of North Africa in Operation Torch 
is designed to encircle German troops there. Ameri¬ 
can troops land in French North Africa with limited 
opposition. 

1942 Japanese Americans Are Interned 

On February 20, President Roosevelt issues a presi¬ 
dential order to intern Japanese-American residents 
of the West Coast. 

1943 Casablanca Conference 

A conference is held in Casablanca, in French Moroc¬ 
co, January 14-24, between U.S. president Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt and British prime minister Winston 
Churchill and their respective staffs. 

1943 German Troops Surrender at Stalingrad 

The starving and surrounded German troops at Stal¬ 
ingrad surrender to Soviet forces. 
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1943 Quebec Conference 

British and American leaders meet in Quebec to coor¬ 
dinate war plans. At the meetings Winston Churchill 
and Franklin Roosevelt discuss the upcoming landing 
in Italy, as well as a future summit with Joseph Stalin. 

1943 Teheran Conference 

A three-way conference is held in Tehran between 
Winston Churchill, Franklin Roosevelt, and Joseph 
Stalin. 

1944 U.S. Troops Land at Anzio 

American forces land at Anzio, just south of Naples in 
Italy, in an attempt to outflank the Germans. 

1944 Rome Is Liberated 

On June 4, American forces, under the command of 
General Mark Clark, enter Rome, ending effective 
Italian resistance. 

1944 D-Day 

On June 6, 45 Allied divisions, with almost 3 million 
men led by U.S. general Dwight Eisenhower, begin 
landing on the beaches of Normandy in France. 

1944 Paris Is Liberated 

Allied forces, led by the French Second Armored Divi¬ 
sion, liberate Paris from the Nazis on August 25. 

1944 Battle of the Bulge 

German forces make a surprise attack against U.S. 
forces in Belgium—it is the last major German coun¬ 
teroffensive of World War II. 

1945 Auschwitz Is Liberated 

Soviet forces liberate the largest German concentra¬ 
tion/death camp, Auschwitz, where Germany had 
killed 2,500,000 people, the great majority of whom 
were Jews. 

1945 Yalta Conference 

President Franklin Roosevelt, Prime Minister Win¬ 
ston Churchill, and Marshal Joseph Stalin meet at 
Yalta in the southern Soviet Union. The agenda con¬ 
cerns the Soviet Union declaring war against Japan 
and the postwar world. 

1945 Fire-Bombing of Dresden 

The Allied air forces bomb the city of Dresden in 
repeated waves. The resulting fire storm consumes 11 
square miles of the German city. 


1945 San Francisco Conference 

On April 25 the Allied Big Four (United States, Great 
Britain, China, and the Soviet Union) representatives 
meet in San Francisco to create the United Nations. 

1945 Germany Surrenders Unconditionally 
On May 8 German forces officially surrender. 

1945 Atomic Bomb Is Dropped on Hiroshima 

On August 6 the U.S. Air Force drops an atomic bomb 
on the Japanese city of Hiroshima, followed by one at 
Nagasaki. 

1945 Japan Surrenders 

On September 2 the Japanese formally surrender 
unconditionally aboard the battleship USS Missouri 
in Tokyo Harbor. 

1946 Peron Becomes Dictator of Argentina 

Colonel Juan Peron is popularly elected president of 
Argentina. 

1946 Chinese Civil War Resumes 

Upon the surrender of Japan, which concludes World 
War II, war once again breaks out between the Com¬ 
munists and the Nationalists in China. 

1946 Republican Government Is Organized in Italy 
The Italian people vote in a referendum to abolish the 
monarchy and establish a republic. 

1946 Republic of the Philippines Is Inaugurated 

On the July 4 the independent Republic of the Philip¬ 
pines is officially declared. 

1946 Greeks Vote for Return of Monarchy 

In a special referendum, 70 percent of Greeks vote in 
favor of returning King George II to power. 

1946 Verdicts at Nuremberg War Crime Trials 

Nine of Nazi Germany’s top leaders are hanged at the 
end of their trials for crimes against humanity and 
other charges. 

1947 Truman Doctrine 

President Harry Truman enunciates a policy under 
which the United States would oppose communist 
advances anywhere in Europe. 

1947 Revolt against France in Indochina 

A nationalist rebellion breaks out in Madagascar. 
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White settlers are assaulted, plantations burned, and 
French garrisons attacked. It takes the French more 
than a year to put down the revolt. 

1947 India/Pakistan Gain Independence 

On August 15 the two new states achieve indepen¬ 
dence, creating millions of refugees. 

1947 Unrest in Palestine 

On November 29 the UN General Assembly meets to 
vote to partition Palestine into a Jewish state and an 
Arab state. 

1948 Communists Take over Czechoslovakia 

In a bloodless coup, the Communists seize control of 
Czechoslovakia. 

1948 Civil War in Costa Rica 

After incumbent president Teodora Picado attempts 
to annul the election won by Otilio Ulate, a civil war 
breaks out. 

1948 Organization of American States (OAS) 

The Pan American Conference, held in Bogo¬ 
ta, Colombia, establishes the OAS as the United 
Nations’ regional grouping for countries in North 
and South America. 


1948 United Nations Votes to Create Two States 

On May 14 the British Mandate ends, and the Jews of 
Palestine declare themselves independent. Neighbor¬ 
ing Arab states respond by declaring war, which Israel 
wins, thereby extending its territory. 

1948 South Africa Enacts Apartheid Laws 

The government outlaws marriages between whites 
and nonwhites. It also passses the Group Areas Bill 
that divides the country into entirely separate eth¬ 
nic zones. 

1948 Major Nationalist Defeat in Manchuria 

On October 30, Nationalist troops are defeated in 
Manchuria after the Communists capture the city of 
Mukden in their first major victory in the Chinese 
Civil War. 

1949 Soviet Union Detonates A-Bomb 

America’s monopoly on atomic weapons ends when 
President Truman announces on September 23 that 
the Soviet Union has successfully detonated an atomic 
bomb. 

1949 Communist Victory in China 

The Nationalist army and government fall in China. 
The People’s Republic of China is established. 




Major Themes 



1900 to 1950 


FOOD PRODUCTION 

In the early 20th century, agricultural outputs soared, even though the number of people engaged 
in farming declined precipitously in industrialized nations. Famines became less common but still 
took the lives of millions. Processed and convenience foods gained in popularity, while urban elites 
became more adventurous in their eating habits, adopting cuisines from an array of nations. In 
poorer countries, most agriculture was still based on traditional methods. Food variety and supply 
remained scant, and meat was a luxury for most, reserved for holidays and feasts. 

Producing Food. North America enjoyed several “golden” seasons of farming between 1910 
and 1914. On the Great Plains of both Canada and the United States, bountiful wheat harvests were 
exported to many parts of the world and briefly attracted more farmers. With agriculture disrupted 
in Europe by World War I, North American farmers received government incentives to increase pro¬ 
duction and enjoyed record prices. At war’s end, the good times ended for many small farmers. In 
1900, 41 percent of the U.S. population was engaged in agriculture; by 1945, just 16 percent made 
their living on the land. 

Farming was soon in decisive decline across the industrialized world. Yet farm productivity 
grew dramatically, thanks to new machinery, chemicals, and education. The 19th-century prom¬ 
ise of farm machinery was fulfilled as more versatile internal combustion engines, manufactured 
by Henry Ford among others, replaced bulky steam-powered farm implements. As the number of 
farms and farmers decreased, both the size of farms and the number of tractors, combines, and 
other specialized machinery soared. In 1900, American farmers owned 21.6 million work animals, 
mainly horses and mules. In Canada there were 22 human farmhands for each tractor or combine. 
By 1950, the numbers of both animal and human workers were comparatively tiny. 

In industrial nations, agricultural productivity was also fostered by crop specialization related to 
potential markets, as well as climate and soils. Plant geneticists developed improved seed stocks and 
varieties. Research into grains including wheat, corn, and rice helped poorer countries and would 
lead to a “green revolution” later in the century. African-American agricultural chemist and botanist 
George Washington Carver (1864-1943) introduced soil-enriching crops like sweet potatoes, pea¬ 
nuts, and soybeans in southern U.S. states, and engineered useful products made from these crops, as 
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well as new foods. New or improved chemical fertilizers and pesticides increased yields and dimin¬ 
ished crop damage. The downside of these scientific interventions included increased costs, overreli- 
ance on potentially dangerous chemicals, and monoculture—growing only one variety of corn, for 
example, year after year. These problems would become more pronounced after 1950. Meanwhile, 
fewer farmers grew and raised more food. 

Harsh natural conditions, aggravated by politics and war, brought about two major famines in the 
Soviet Union, as well as one in China in the 1920s and 30s. About 9 million people died in 1921-22 
following massive crop failures caused by a complex combination of civil war and political and social 
revolution, atop the extraordinary devastation wrought by World War I, and exacerbated by drought. 
In Soviet Ukraine, an estimated 7 million people died between 1932 and 1934 as a result of a drought, 
made into a disaster by Joseph Stalin’s massive program to impose collective farming on the once- 
independent Ukraine and sell its farm products to finance industrialization. In China’s Henan (Honan) 
province in 1940, some 2 million people died from a combination of drought and Japanese invasion. 

In North America, an agricultural disaster coincided with the Great Depression. Beginning in 
1930, decades of poor land management in the continent’s midsection created the dust bowl. Years 
of severe drought worsened the situation. For six years, hot winds in the agricultural heartland peri¬ 
odically deposited once-fertile soil as far away as Boston. Tenant farmers and sharecroppers were 
the worst affected. Many of these “Okies” (so called because some were from hard-hit Oklahoma) 
trekked to California’s fertile Central Valley, where they were unwelcome or exploited. Depression- 
era programs also provided aid to the agricultural sector. Hydropower projects brought electricity 
and irrigation to the Tennessee Valley and the Northwest’s Columbia River region. A federal Rural 
Electrification program extended the electric grid to widely scattered farms that had been bypassed 
by urban America’s electrification earlier in the century. President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933 set a precedent for stabilizing farm prices by paying some farmers not 
to grow as much as they could. 

Consuming Food. In 1906, the U.S. Congress passed and President Theodore Roosevelt signed a 
sweeping law to protect consumers from shady food and drug purveyors. Many years in the making, 
the Pure Food and Drug Act was given its final push by Upton Sinclair’s muckraking expose, The Jun¬ 
gle, a novel set in the meatpacking plants of Chicago, where animals, workers, and the food itself were 
all abused. It was a key victory for the new consumer movement and also revealed the extent to which 
Americans, and urbanites in many other developed countries, now depended on foods grown on large 
farms and processed in factories rather than food grown locally and prepared in home kitchens. New 
appliances, especially home refrigerators and freezers, that began to replace regular ice delivery made 
food preparation easier and more varied in every season. Supermarkets and chain groceries, emerging 
first in California, were soon able to offer more kinds of food at generally lower prices. Gerber Foods, 
founded in 1928, was an early processor of baby foods and formulas. 

Food like Spam, reconstituted eggs, Jell-O, Cotolene, and Crisco were more uniform, longer 
lasting, easier to use, and more colorfully packaged versions of typical American foods or food 
ingredients. World Fairs, such as St. Louis, Missouri’s, 1904 Louisiana Purchase Exposition, where 
ice-cream cones and cotton candy were introduced, promoted new food products to international 
audiences. Rationing programs imposed during both world wars tested the ingenuity of home cooks 
and also spurred the adoption of manufactured oils and egg and meat substitutes. During World 
War II, K-rations—complete canned battlefield meals issued to troops—were another example of 
convenience and indestructibility. They were also the butt of many jokes. 

At the same time, the globalizing tendencies of the early 20th century also produced new open¬ 
ness and exchange among culinary cultures. Imperialism and immigration were central forces driv¬ 
ing the adoption and adaptation of specialized foods and methods of preparation. Immigrants to the 
United States and Canada from Europe helped introduce such foods as hamburgers (from Germany) 
and pizza (from Italy) that would soon be Americanized beyond recognition in their homelands. 
Some Texans and other southwesterners enlivened their diet with peppers and beans from Mexico, 
creating what came to be called Tex-Mex cuisine. Chinese railroad workers and other laborers also 
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had started restaurants in the American West in the mid-1800s. By the 1900s, this cuisine, dominat¬ 
ed by Cantonese specialties tailored to Western tastes, was becoming familiar yet was still “exotic” 
in many parts of the United States. 

In British India, urban classes adopted some typically British habits including tea time and the 
hearty English breakfast. It was a two-way exchange: British who had resided in India—and many 
who had not—adopted curries, chutneys, and mulligatawny soup. Likewise, Indonesian foods, 
including rice dishes and satays, soon became popular in Holland, which had colonized the huge 
Asian island chain. Wealthy and urban elites in French Africa, the Middle East, and Southeast Asia 
emulated French cuisine, styles, and table manners. 

SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

In the early 20th century, engineers and scientists became national heroes. The earlier Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion had focused on manufacturing infrastructure; now, consumers were the main beneficiaries of inno¬ 
vations in transport, power delivery, communications, and health. Advances in science and technology 
tended to widen the developmental gap between the industrialized world of Europe, North America, 
and Japan and those regions that remained less “modern.” Large corporations and laboratories began 
to replace independent inventors and scientists in the creation of new products and systems. 

Transport. Flight was an ancient human preoccupation, but success had remained elusive. In 
1901, Brazilian-born inventor Alberto Santos-Dumont piloted a gas-powered balloon around Paris’s 
Eiffel Tower. Samuel P. Langley, head of the Smithsonian Institution, attempted a number of well- 
financed flights in his “aerodrome.” In December 1903, days after Langley’s latest crash, unpubli- 
cized Ohio brothers and bicycle fabricators Orville and Wilbur Wright managed a 12-second flight 
over an icy North Carolina beach. The Wrights obtained a patent for their invention in 1908. Mean¬ 
while, Europeans, especially the French, were also making advances in powered flight. 

Early airplanes—fragile, low-flying, and hard to maneuver—were novelties at first, although 
their potential in warfare was instantly obvious. By 1909 the Wright brothers were training Ital¬ 
ian and U.S. aviators. Rudimentary aircraft were used in World War I for surveillance and aerial 
attacks. Commercial uses of aircraft followed. Germany’s first commercial aviation venture in 1909 
used airships, or Zeppelins, rather than airplanes. Many European nations, their railroads badly 
damaged in the war, established airlines after 1918. Not until the 1920s did businessmen and avia¬ 
tors, including Charles Lindbergh, who was, in 1927, the first pilot to fly solo across the Atlantic, 
begin to create viable U.S. air fleets for crop-dusting, mail, passenger, and freight-hauling services. 

Several inventors, including Germany’s Carl Benz and France’s Peugeot firm, successfully pro¬ 
duced automobiles in the late 19th century. These costly vehicles were mainly indulgences for the 
wealthy. In 1903, American Henry Ford, who, like the Wright Brothers, was a tinkerer and bicycle 
mechanic, founded his Ford Motor Company. Pioneering such mass production techniques as the 
moving assembly line, and reducing expensive custom details, Ford was able to bring the price of an 
automobile within the budgets of middle-class consumers. Famously, one could buy any color of his 
wildly successful Model T, as long as it was black. Ford paid his workers well but supervised them 
rigorously; he was an early adopter of efficiency techniques, similar to those propounded in Fred¬ 
erick Winslow Taylor’s 1911 Principles of Scientific Management. Within a few years, automobiles 
and trucks had reshaped urban and rural landscapes, creating a boom for road building, petroleum, 
and rubber tires and threatening railroads and streetcars with bankruptcy. 

The Panama Canal, a new example of a much older transportation technology, significantly 
enhanced trade across the globe. This enormous project turned a narrow isthmus between North 
and South America into a waterway that cut some 8,000 miles off the dangerous sea voyage from 
New York to San Francisco. President Theodore (Teddy) Roosevelt engineered a coup in 1903 
that turned what had been Colombia’s northernmost province, Panama, into a U.S. client nation. 
Despite a storm of protest, construction went forward in a 10-mile zone deeded to the United 
States until 2000, when it came under Panamanian control. Completed in 1914 at a cost of $350 
million and 5,609 worker lives, the canal was made possible by sophisticated project management, 
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improved earth-moving equipment, and new methods for controlling Panama’s endemic tropical 
diseases, especially yellow fever. 

Power. Humans were aware of electricity long before they tried to harness it. This naturally 
occurring force was scientifically studied in the f 750s by Benjamin Franklin, inventor of the protec¬ 
tive lightning rod. Although the telegraph, introduced in the 1840s, used electricity to transmit sig¬ 
nals, electrification remained essentially a novelty until the late 19th century. In Europe, Finland in 
1877 pioneered electrification for Helsinki street lighting and put its first power plant into operation 
in 1884. In 1881, water power generated by Niagara Falls was used to provide local street lighting. 
In 1882, famed inventor Thomas A. Edison opened his first electric power station in New York City. 
In the first quarter of the 20th century, urban cities in Africa and Asia also slowly acquired electric 
power systems. 

For some time, electricity remained miraculous rather than commonplace. Cost and safety con¬ 
cerns, and arguments between advocates of direct current (like Edison) and those favoring alter¬ 
nating current (like Nikola Tesla and George Westinghouse) meant that gas or oil still fueled most 
indoor and outdoor lighting after World War I. Yet by 1900, electricity was a $200 million industry 
in the United States alone. Two U.S. electric utilities—Westinghouse and Edison (soon to become 
General Electric)—dominated the market. 

Although Edison had long cultivated an image of quirky independence, he was also a cagey 
businessman. Working with financial giants like J.P. Morgan, he helped pioneer an integrated energy 
supply and distribution system, providing a model for other new technologies. By the 1920s, a third 
of homes in more prosperous American cities were wired for electricity as customers eagerly pur¬ 
chased a plethora of new electric appliances. It required a federally financed electrification project 
during the Great Depression for rural dwellers to share in this advance. Disrupted by World War I, 
Europeans saw slower but steady growth in electrification. Beginning with the introduction of its 
first Five-Year Plan, the Soviet Union also promoted rapid growth of electrification. 

Electrification also fostered the gradual growth of air conditioning, which began in 1902 as a tech¬ 
nology designed to ensure consistent results for manufacturers of temperature- and humidity-sensitive 
products. By the late teens, the new motion picture industry (another Edison venture) was using air 
conditioning to make its “picture palaces” more appealing in summertime. In the 1930s, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who disliked air conditioning, encouraged its installation in hot Washington, 
D.C., hoping to make federal workers more productive in the summers of the depression. 

Communications. In 1900, the telegraph, with its worldwide cable connections, was still king, 
but it would soon lose its communications dominance. Scottish-born Canadian Alexander Graham 
Bell had won patent rights for his telephone in 1876 (prevailing over U.S. inventor Elisha Gray), but 
it took a long time for this new device, which many deemed a “useless toy,” to catch on. Adopted 
first by businesses in major towns, the telephone gradually won favor. By 1905, Bell Telephone (by 
then known as American Telephone & Telegraph, and later simply AT&T) had strung five times 
as much wire as Western Union, the telegraph giant. It was 1915 before Bell customers could place 
transcontinental calls; transatlantic calling was launched in 1927. By 1920, a third of urban homes 
were equipped with this new device. 

Many early European and Latin American phone installations used equipment made by Bell. 
Swede L. M. Ericsson began selling his own models in 1881. As telephones caught on, European 
phone systems were more likely to operate as government agencies. In Britain, private companies 
provided service starting in 1878, but by 1912 the national post office took charge. France devel¬ 
oped a hybrid public-private system. 

Italian Guglielmo Marconi introduced a wireless communication system, later called radio, in 
1896, winning a patent for his invention in 1900 and a Nobel Prize in 1909. Although the instal¬ 
lation of a Marconi radio communication device on the Titanic failed to save the doomed British 
ocean liner in 1912, his innovation soon caught on. By the 1920s, radio stations, beginning with 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania’s, KDKA, were broadcasting music and other programming to the lucky 
few with radio receivers. KDKA broadcast results of the 1920 U.S. presidential election across the 
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eastern United States. By the 1930s, radio ownership had grown dramatically. Radio carried newly 
elected chancellor Adolf Hitler’s speeches to German citizens; Americans tuned in for President 
Roosevelt’s regular fireside chats. 

Edison’s “Kinetoscope,” and his improved “Vitascope,” introduced in 1896, were forebears of 
what became the 20th century’s motion picture industry, as were image projection systems created by 
France’s Lumiere brothers. First shown in amusement parks, often featuring naughty “peepshows,” 
these “movies” were an almost immediate novelty hit, but it took new modes of presentation—the 
nickelodeon and the movie house—to make films an enduring entertainment choice. “Talkies”— 
moving pictures with coordinated sound—were introduced in 1927. Frenchman Charles Pathe, a 
moving image pioneer who relocated to Fondon in 1902, became the foremost producer of news¬ 
reels shown in movie theaters. These let audiences see actual newsmakers and recent events in the 
days before television. 

The growing communications industry was a key beneficiary of versatile new materials that 
would eventually be known generically as “plastics.” Most of these, including celluloid, rayon, 
bakelite, and nylon, were formulated to be cheaper, safer, more durable, or easier to use than tradi¬ 
tional plant- and animal-based materials such as silk, ivory, and tortoiseshell. By 1900, most movies 
were projected on celluloid film, an ingenious but highly flammable medium that was eventually 
replaced with safer synthetic materials. Bakelite, developed in the United States in 1907 by Belgian 
chemist Feo Baekeland, is considered the first true plastic. It was used in Edison’s phonograph 
records, Bell’s telephone receivers, and cameras made by George Eastman’s Kodak company. 

Biology, Health, and Medicine. Nineteenth-century breakthroughs in understanding disease 
processes energized medical innovation in the 20th century. Ironically, Western imperialism brought 
new attention to the dangers of tropical diseases including malaria, yellow fever, and dengue fever. 
The Panama Canal project was but one example. New medications and mosquito eradication helped 
white colonials (and many indigenous people of afflicted countries) to improve child survival rates 
and overall adult health. 

In 1901-02, Austrian physicians led by Karl Fandsteiner discovered the four major human 
blood groups: A, B, AB, and O. This paved the way for lifesaving blood transfusions that signifi¬ 
cantly improved the survival rates in operations. Deficiency diseases including pellagra, beri-beri, 
and scurvy, occurring mainly among poor populations around the world, became more treatable 
when the properties of certain amino acids, later named “vitamins,” were identified in 1915. 

The first half of the 20th century introduced “miracle drugs” and “magic bullets” that indeed 
saved many lives and increased the human life span, although not without their own medical and 
social side effects. Syphilis, a disabling sexually transmitted disease, was controlled by arsenic- 
based compounds derived in 1909 by Prussian Paul Ehrlich and Japan’s Sahachiro Hata. In 1921, 
Canadian scientists discovered and synthesized insulin, turning diabetes from a death sentence to a 
mostly manageable condition. A British team headed by Alexander Fleming in 1928 showed that a 
common mold could kill deadly bacteria, but this antibiotic, penicillin, did not become widely avail¬ 
able until the 1940s. In the interim, sulfa drugs, first synthesized in 1908 by an Austrian chemist, 
became vital weapons against bacterial infections, especially in World War II. 

Physical Sciences. Building on Wilhelm Roentgen’s 1896 discovery of X-rays, Polish-born French 
scientist Marie Curie was the first woman to win Nobel Prizes for both physics (1903) and chemis¬ 
try (1911) and also contributed to new knowledge in the health sciences. Her X-ray investigations, 
in partnership with physicists Henri Becquerel and Pierre Curie, her husband, led to the discovery of new 
elements, including radium and polonium, named by Curie for her native country, Poland. They 
also revealed properties of radiation, both healing and killing, that led to new cancer therapies, as 
well as atomic energy and the atom bomb. Both she and her chemist daughter Irene, who also won a 
Nobel with her husband, Frederic Joliat-Curie (1935), died of ailments caused by radiation poisoning. 

Physics was further revolutionized in 1905, when German Albert Einstein propounded his special 
theory of relativity, following up 10 years later with a general theory of relativity. Einstein’s work 
fundamentally questioned the long-accepted physics of gravitation and other cosmic forces that were 
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developed in the 18th century by Sir Isaac Newton. Einstein’s insights, and new discoveries by many 
other physicists, led to radically new knowledge of the power stored inside individual atoms. Einstein 
renounced his German citizenship when Hitler became chancellor in 1933, and he then emigrated 
to the United States. He was a key proponent of the United States’s secret Manhattan Project, which 
in 1945 produced the first atomic bombs. Other important theoretical physicists who participated 
included Italian Enrico Fermi, Dane Niels Bohr, and American J. Robert Oppenheimer. The largest 
research and development project in world history, the Manhattan Project cost more than $2 billion 
in 1940s dollars, employed 43,000 people, and became a model for doing science and technology in 
the second half of the 20th century and beyond. 

SOCIAL AND CLASS RELATIONS 

Important changes in social and class relationships, brought about by the Industrial Revolution that 
began in western Europe and North America during the 19th century, spread to other parts of the 
world during the first half of the 20th century. The changes were accelerated by global upheavals caused 
by World Wars I and II and revolutionary and nationalist movements, especially the Marxist revolu¬ 
tions in Russia and China. Many momentous changes were violent and cost millions of lives. 

The Industrial Revolution, begun in England, had spread to western Europe and Japan by 1900. 
It caused domestic migrations as many people left farms and rural areas to work in factories in 
cities that sprang up in the industrialized nations. Millions also migrated across oceans, mainly 
from Europe to North America and Australasia, to seek better lives. Wide gaps separated the rich 
industrial nations and the agrarian ones, and within nations, they separated the wealthy industrial 
magnates, the middle-class professionals and white collar workers, and the lower class of factory 
workers and small farmers. Although the newly rich and powerful industrialists and entrepreneurs 
held great power in the United States, they shared power and influence with the hereditary aristo¬ 
crats in many European countries. 

By the early 20th century, significant improvements had taken place in the living standard of 
the urban working class in western Europe and the United States, especially among skilled workers. 
On the other hand, the lives of factory workers and miners in newly industrializing countries such 
as Russia, China, and India remained desperately poor. In Western countries, better nutrition and 
living conditions characterized the lives of many workers, whose children attended schools man¬ 
dated by laws that forbade child labor and enforced compulsory education. Whereas many women 
had worked under harsh conditions in factories during the early stages of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion, protective laws had improved their working environment in the advanced countries by 1900, 
and higher wages for male workers allowed their wives to stay at home to raise their children. The 
power of organized labor, legal in most Western nations, increased during the first half of the 20th 
century. The spread of the Industrial Revolution to eastern Europe and parts of Asia from 1900 to 
1950 also contributed to the changing social and class patterns in those regions. 

New Politics. In some countries, for example Great Britain and Australia, workers became 
strong politically by forming political parties that competed in local and national elections. Elec¬ 
toral success (the first Labour government was formed in Australia in 1904 and in Great Britain in 
1924) by labor or socialist parties allowed workers to accelerate the pace of change through the pas¬ 
sage of legislation such as the progressive income tax that aimed at income leveling. Such govern¬ 
ment actions had the effect of blurring class differences and lessening the advantages that the upper 
classes had enjoyed. In the Middle East and Africa, educated urban classes led the nationalist move¬ 
ments and struggled for greater political and economic power from the Western imperial rulers. 

The most extreme reordering of social classes occurred in Russia after the Bolshevik Revo¬ 
lution. The Communist government of the Soviet Union brutally reorganized the social order, 
eliminated the nobility and much of the middle class, and later put the peasants who formed the 
majority of the population into collective farms. However, although the government of the Soviet 
Union officially favored the proletarian class, ordinary citizens had little say in the ordering of 
their lives because the Communist Party monopolized all power. Although less extreme, World 
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War I and the revolutions that followed in many countries dramatically changed class relations 
worldwide. In Europe, monarchies were overthrown in Germany and Austria-Hungary, which 
led to the downfall of the once powerful aristocracy in those countries. Outside of Europe, North 
America, Japan, and Australasia, China underwent continuing social and political revolutions 
that began with the overthrow of the Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty in 1911 and culminated in the estab¬ 
lishment of a Communist government in 1949. 

Race, Class, and Politics. Race was important in determining class in several parts of the world. 
For example, in Latin America, people of European origin enjoyed high status, followed by those of 
mixed-race descent, with indigenous people and the descendants of African slaves at the bottom. It 
was also an important factor in economic and class divisions in the United States. Similarly, class was 
determined by race in parts of Africa where Europeans had settled. Political and social revolutions 
that swept over several nations of Latin America threatened or overthrew the traditionally powerful 
classes and organizations. In Argentina, radicals advocating social reforms became politically active 
after 1912. In 1946 Juan Peron was catapulted to power on a populist ideology that combined left- 
wing, pro-working class rhetoric with right-wing, protofascist bureaucratic-authoritarian policies, 
winning electoral power on a platform ostensibly geared toward benefitting the descamisados, or 
shirtless ones. In Mexico, the vast social convulsion later dubbed the Mexican Revolution (1910-20) 
eroded the power of the Catholic Church, foreign corporations, and large landowners, and after 
1917 offered a more inclusive and democratic polity to indigenous Mexicans. In Brazil, strongmen 
rulers also promulgated economic and social reforms to satisfy the demand of workers. 

Social Engineering. The worldwide Great Depression that began in 1929 also accelerated social 
and political changes. In the United States it led to important social engineering in legislation called 
the New Deal. It led to growth of socialist parties in Europe, and contributed to the rise of Nazism in 
Germany. In all cases it led to a realignment of social classes, and in Germany and Nazi-conquered 
lands, it led to forced population displacements and the extermination of millions of Jews, gypsies, 
Slavs, and people with disabilities in the Holocaust. 

Outside Europe, the political revolution under Kemal Atatiirk that overthrew the discredited Otto¬ 
man Empire also led to a social revolution that secularized Turkish society, orienting it toward the 
West and granting legal equality to women. In these respects Turkey presented an alternative model 
of society to the traditional Islamic world. In Iran the new Pahlavi dynasty attempted similar reforms 
with far less success. In China the revolution that overthrew the dynasty in 1911 also ushered in a 
wide-ranging social revolution that encompassed the quest of women for equality and that of young 
people from the control of their parents. Chinese women won legal equality in new codes promulgated 
in the 1930s, and those from the middle class made rapid advances. For example, although there were 
no women’s colleges in China in 1900, by 1937 a quarter of college students were women. As in the 
Soviet Union, the Chinese Communist Party carried out a violent and thorough social and economic 
revolution after it gained power in 1949. It eliminated landlords and rich peasants, first distributing 
their land to the poor peasants and later forcing them to join collective farms. In India the caste system 
determined the social status of Hindus. British rule had forced forward-looking Hindu intellectuals to 
reexamine their traditional social system beginning in the late 19th century; many leaders, as a result, 
advocated reforms. After World War I, Mohandas K. Gandhi emerged as India’s leader in its struggle 
for political independence and social reform. Gandhi’s nonviolent protest aimed at advancing not just 
India’s nationalistic goals but also the causes of female emancipation and equality for the untouch¬ 
ables that constituted about 20 percent of Hindus. Partly as a result of his labors the constitution 
of newly independent India gave women equality and also abolished the discrimination suffered by 
untouchables. Gandhi would later be an inspiration for the Civil Rights movement in the United States 
and in the quest for equality by Africans in South Africa. 

Women and Class. The 20th century also saw remarkable advances in the position of women 
worldwide. Whereas in 1900 only women in Australia and New Zealand had the right to vote and 
enjoy many of the same rights as men, by mid-century women had won equality in many nations 
on all continents. For example, English suffragists had been unsuccessful in lobbying for female 
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franchise, but with most men drafted to fight in World War I, women joined the workforce in large 
numbers, making important contributions to the war effort and advancing their economic indepen¬ 
dence. As a result, women in Great Britain, the United States, and many European nations won the 
right to vote soon after the war ended. 

In Asia, by the early 1920s Indian women had also won the right to vote on the same terms as 
men. Turkish and Egyptian women led others in the Middle East and Africa to struggle for both 
political and social rights. Japanese women did not win voting or other equal rights with men 
until after World War II. It was then mandated by the U.S. occupation authorities and guaranteed 
in a new constitution. However Japanese women had been able to receive a higher education 
and enter the professions, especially in teaching and medicine, since the end of the 19th century. 
Among the Westernized urban middle class in many non-Western countries women made aston¬ 
ishing gains. For example, Sarojini Naidu was elected president of the Indian National Congress, 
India’s foremost nationalist organization in the 1920s, and became India’s first female provincial 
governor soon after. 

The enormous devastation and dislocation caused by World War II was truly global. The forced 
migrations of hundreds of millions of refugees, the tremendous destruction and demand for man¬ 
power, and the outcome of the war changed the world. Among the changes effected were all levels 
of social and class relationships. Women went to work in larger numbers than during World War I, 
including performing combat and noncombat military duties, in skilled professions, and in indus¬ 
trial production. Former colonies demanded and won independence and in the process empowered 
previously voiceless peoples. In the United States the G.I. Bill gave opportunities to millions of 
young war veterans to attend college and enjoy better lives. High rates of taxation (up to 95 percent 
in Great Britain) to finance the war and war-caused inflation realigned social classes. 

TRADE AND CULTURAL EXCHANGES 

In the early 20th century European nations with vast empires in Africa and Asia dominated and 
controlled trade around the world. The United States also emerged as a major supplier of both 
agricultural commodities and manufactured goods. In Asia Japan emerged as an industrial and 
colonial power. 

The open door policy in China enabled Western nations and investors to dominate the Chinese 
economy and vastly reduced the political independence of the nation. A plethora of new consumer 
goods, many from the United States, coupled with aggressive marketing, helped to create consumer 
societies in wealthy nations and among the wealthy in poor nations. 

Improved transportation routes and modes of travel facilitated global trade. The Panama Canal, 
linking the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, was begun in 1904 and opened in 1914. The Trans-Siberian 
Railway from St. Petersburg (Leningrad) on the Baltic coast to Vladivostok on the Russian Pacific 
coast was completed by 1917. The development of air travel opened up new and faster modes of 
transportation and enabled the wealthy to travel for business and pleasure over vast distances. The 
first flight from London to Delhi, India, occurred in 1926. 

In 1927 Charles “Lucky” Lindbergh flew nonstop across the Atlantic from the United States to 
France. Henry Ford’s assembly line and the introduction of interchangeable parts made the manu¬ 
facture of relatively inexpensive automobiles such as the Model T affordable to the middle class 
in the United States. Easier and more affordable transportation systems fostered a growing tourist 
industry and made the world a much smaller place. 

More accessible transportation systems also fostered increased movement of peoples in search 
of better jobs and lifestyles, especially from Europe to the Western Hemisphere. Between 1905 and 
1914 over 10 million people, mostly from eastern and southern Europe, emigrated to the United 
States. Asians were mostly excluded by law from entry into both the United States and Australia. 

The 1929 Great Depression ended world prosperity and lessened international trade. Many 
nations, such as the United States, attempted to solve their economic problems by introducing 
protectionist tariffs that worsened and lengthened the depression. Others abandoned the gold 
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standard to improve their international trading positions. Many nations were also caught in a web 
of debts incurred during World War I. 

Nations and regions in eastern Europe, Africa, South and Central America, and Asia that pro¬ 
duced primarily raw materials and agricultural goods were economically devastated when demand 
and prices for their goods dropped. As the depression deepened, many people became profoundly 
disillusioned with their governments, and some turned to totalitarian dictators and international 
aggression to solve the problem. Many nations, including the United States, only recovered full 
production and employment with the advent of World War II. 

U.S. culture spread after World War I, especially through radio, popular music, and motion 
pictures, which became a major source of entertainment for people around the world. During the 
1920s in New York, Paris, Cairo, and Singapore, men and women flocked to nightclubs to dance 
and drink cocktails. Urban women from Japan and elsewhere found new freedom, cut and permed 
their hair, and wore short dresses, giving up more modest traditional fashions and lifestyles. 

Profound divisions between secular and traditional religious groups also emerged. For example, 
after the 1917 revolution in Mexico a secular constitution was implemented in this predominantly 
Catholic nation. Similarly, Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk in Turkey and Reza Shah in Iran both attempted, 
with various degrees of success, to limit the power and influence of religious authorities in their 
mainly Muslim nations. Secularists in Asia also questioned ancient traditions and religion. A new 
cultural movement in China begun after World War I was inspired by Western-educated Chinese 
scholars. Many also rejected the moral teachings of Confucius. Sigmund Freud and others developed 
modern psychiatry. Freud used psychoanalysis to probe the unconscious; he also openly discussed 
sexuality, a previously taboo subject in much of the world. Earlier the German Friedrich Nietzsche, 
who died in 1900, and later Bertrand Russell in England questioned age-old beliefs regarding spiri¬ 
tuality and the existence of God. 

Religious leaders challenged not only the work of Freud but also Charles Darwin’s theory of 
evolution, arguing that it countered the teachings of creation in the Bible. In the famous Scopes 
“monkey trial” in the United States, a teacher was found guilty of teaching evolution in 1925. In 
India the nationalist leader Mohandas K. Gandhi championed traditional Indian culture and Hin¬ 
duism. However, Gandhi also preached and practiced tolerance for Indian Muslim communities, 
whereas other nationalist leaders sought support by rejecting tolerance for dissenters or minorities. 
In the West, Christian church leaders sought to establish more communication and cooperation 
among the various Christian sects, leading to the establishment of the World Council of Churches. 
The differences and hostilities between secularism and religion would be one of the major sources 
of tension in the 20th century. 

Literature, Art, and Music. In literature the novels of Ernest Hemingway reflected a new wave of 
authors, many of whom became highly disillusioned about the human condition during the interwar 
years. Other writers sought to maintain traditions while accepting Western ways of life and technol¬ 
ogy. Leopold Senghor of Senegal, Aime Cesaire, and others wrote about nigritude and the values of 
African traditions. Rabindranath Tagore wrote poetry in his native Bengali (a language of India), 
for which he received a Nobel Prize in 1913, while he also sought to return Indians to traditional 
ways through moral education. 

Modern art in its many variations drew on several African and Asian modes of artistic expres¬ 
sion. Impressionist artists, including Vincent van Gogh and Paul Gauguin, were heavily influenced 
by Japanese art and Polynesian life, respectively. Pablo Picasso, along with Georges Braque, was 
credited with founding cubism in 1907-08. Both were influenced by African art forms such as 
carved wooden masks. Many artists mixed traditional, indigenous motifs in their compositions. In 
Mexico, muralists Diego Rivera, David Alfaro Siqueiros, and Jose Clemente Orozco all used folk 
influences and Amerindian symbolism. 

Music was similarly influenced by a wide variety of cultures. The South American tango became 
popular around the world. Western motifs influenced musicians and composers from other continents. 
For example, the Egyptian composer Sayyed Darweesh used a variety of traditional Arab and Western 
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forms in his operettas and classical pieces. His music remains popular throughout the Arab world. He 
also wrote about women’s rights and class differences. 

Jazz, a uniquely American musical art form, was a fusion of African and Western traditions 
largely created and popularized by African Americans. Many artists and writers worldwide, among 
them African-American musicians, often sought the social and artistic freedom of postwar western 
Europe, especially Paris, which became the cosmopolitan center of the arts, as Vienna had been 
before 1914. This movement ended with the Great Depression, when struggling artists could no 
longer afford the luxury of travel to distant locales. 

Organized sports, especially football (or soccer, as it was known in the United States), baseball, 
and tennis, became popular in most nations around the world. The World Cup in soccer was begun 
in the 1930s, as were international tennis tournaments. The mass media of newspapers, movies, and 
radio made cultural and artistic endeavors more international and accessible and led to the opening 
up of new cultural forms. In contrast, rural poor countries in much of Africa, South America, and 
Asia remained highly traditional. Many of the cultural trends pioneered in the first part of the 20th 
century would continue and accelerate after World War II and into the 21st century. 

WARFARE 

Fueled by imperial rivalries, powerful new weapons, enlarged manufacturing capacity, and broader 
military conscription, the wars of the first half of the 20th century included the two largest armed 
conflicts in world history. The Great War of 1914-18, later renamed World War I, followed by World 
War II (1939-45), reshaped the global order, but neither proved to be the “war to end all wars.” 

The years 1900 to 1914 were the high point of European and, to a lesser extent, American and 
Japanese colonial adventurism. Partitioning a war-weakened China into spheres of economic and 
political influence, the great powers also competed for control of many other resource- and labor- 
rich regions of Asia, Africa, and Oceania. At the same time, European powers used their industrial 
might to accelerate an arms race and developed intricate agreements and alliances to protect their 
interests at home and in their colonial holdings. 

In the summer of 1914, a Serbian nationalist’s assassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir 
to the Austro-Hungarian throne, set these alliances in motion and led directly to the Great War. The 
war pitted the Allied Powers—France, Russia, Britain, Japan, and other nations, eventually includ¬ 
ing the United States—against the Central Powers of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the fading 
Ottoman Empire. 

New Strategies. The Great War was a field laboratory for a range of new weapons and new strate¬ 
gies for deploying troops. For the first time, aircraft played a significant role. They were used by both 
sides for aerial reconnaissance and to drop explosives on enemy forces. Germany’s successful use of 
torpedo-equipped U-boats, mainly to harass enemy shipping, was the first time that submarine tech¬ 
nology, developed late in the 19th century, was taken seriously as an important tool of war. Breach¬ 
loading, quick-firing field guns made infantrymen more deadly; howitzers capable of firing five or 
more rounds of shells a minute were deemed responsible for 70 percent of the war’s 9 million troop 
deaths. Radio, newly developed, revolutionized the ability of troops and commanders to communi¬ 
cate in real time. Near the end of the war, the British first used internal combustion-powered armored 
tanks to breach German positions. Tanks were better able to protect drivers and rolled easily over 
barbed wire and other obstacles—they became standard equipment in subsequent conflicts. 

As both sides relied on massed infantry assaults and protected their men behind trenches dug 
into battlefields, stalemate became a frustrating and dangerous enemy, especially on the war’s west¬ 
ern front. The trenches indeed protected soldiers, but they also prevented them from effectively 
engaging the enemy in battle. To leave the trench was to face likely attack by a sniper in the oppos¬ 
ing trench. The trenches filled with water and filth, causing illness and injury. Chemical and biologi¬ 
cal weapons, such as deadly and debilitating chlorine gas (its use has since been outlawed under 
international law), were a particular threat to troops trapped in trenches. The introduction of tanks 
late in the war would help to overcome this standoff. 
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As the war dragged on, inflicting huge casualties in such battles as Gallipoli in 1915 and Ver¬ 
dun and Somme in 1916, Central Power conquests in Russia, Serbia, and Romania, combined with 
internal unrest, led to Russia’s withdrawal and its separate peace with Germany. As the Russian 
Revolution intensified, Romanov czar Nicholas II abdicated in March 1917. A month later, the 
United States, jolted by submarine attacks and outraged by a secret German plan to help Mexico 
regain territory lost to the United States, declared war on the Central Powers. Although it would be 
1918 before significant numbers of U.S. troops began fighting with the Allies in Europe, the effect 
of fresh manpower helped bring about Kaiser Wilhelm IPs abdication on November 9, followed by 
the armistice on November 11, 1918, that ended the war. 

The Great War, ended by the controversial Treaty of Versailles with Germany and by other 
treaties with allies, solved few problems and almost certainly created new ones. Despite the cre¬ 
ation of a League of Nations (which the United States declined to join) and a series of disarma¬ 
ment proposals and conferences, both rearmament and colonialism continued. Although Ireland 
would win its long-sought independence from Britain in 1921, other colonial struggles remained 
unsettled. In fact, Britain and France found new opportunities to dominate the Middle East in the 
remains of the former Ottoman Empire. 

Russia, now under a Communist regime, fought off a postarmistice invasion by its alarmed 
former Allies and set about securing what would become a two-continent Soviet Union in Europe 
and Asia, while leader Joseph Stalin tightened his totalitarian rule. This almost guaranteed unrest 
in eastern Europe and new confrontations with Japan. Germany’s new Weimar Republic struggled 
to recover from the lost war, and from the Versailles Treaty demands for billions in war reparations 
(although never collected in full). Austrian-born Adolf Hitler would brilliantly use post-Great War 
political and social conflict and German bitterness and resentment to obtain power as leader of the 
new National Socialist, or Nazi, Party. 

Civil war in China in the 1920s and 1930s emboldened Japan to seize Manchuria in 1931 and 
launch a full-scale invasion of China in 1937. Japanese brutality toward their victims, for example, 
in the Rape of Nanjing (Nanking), equalled the horrors of Nazi atrocities. Meanwhile, Hitler began 
rebuilding German military power, in direct defiance of treaty provisions, meeting only token resistance 
from the former Allies. With his Fascist ally, Benito Mussolini of Italy, Hitler tested his new weapons by 
intervening in the Spanish civil war on the side of Fascist insurgents led by Francisco Franco. As a new 
war threatened in Europe, France responded by building its Maginot Line, a system of fortifications. 
Some 3,000 Americans defied official U.S. neutrality to fight against Franco in Spain. Otherwise, the 
predominant sentiment in France and Britain was appeasement of the aggressors. 

Poland Attacked. World War II in Europe began on September 1, 1939, when German panzer 
divisions of massed tanks and mobile artillery invaded Poland days after a nonaggression pact 
between Hitler and Stalin gave Hitler a free hand in eastern Europe. By June 1940, Hitler’s forces 
had occupied France, where they installed the Vichy government, which was subservient to Germa¬ 
ny, and controlled most of Europe, while Britain fought virtually alone. That September, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan created a formal alliance known as the Axis. In June 1941, German forces invaded 
the Soviet Union, violating the 1939 pact. 

From the outset, the fighting forces relied heavily on tanks, especially the reliable U.S. Sherman 
Tank, and air power. Battleships were central to earlier conflicts; in World War II aircraft carriers 
became the most significant fighting innovation because they enabled the simultaneous projection 
of both sea and air power. When Japanese planes bombed Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, 
bringing the United States into the war, the huge loss of life and warships at the Hawaiian air base 
was partially offset by the fortunate deployment elsewhere of America’s aircraft carriers. Submarine 
warfare, especially in the Atlantic Ocean, expanded in importance for both the Allies and the Axis, 
inflicting huge damage on commercial shipping and enemy navies. Military aviators, including those 
from Britain’s Royal Air Force, Germany’s Luftwaffe, and the U.S. Army Air Force, depended on 
heavily armored bombers capable of flying long distances with heavy loads of bombs and on nim¬ 
bler fighter planes to repel enemy attackers. Radar technology, first made functional in the 1930s by 
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British and American scientists, helped the Allies detect submarines and obtain advance warning of 
air attacks, somewhat defusing the effectiveness of both these tools of war. 

Total Global War. World War II was a global war and a total war with fronts in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and the Pacific. As the Allies struggled in the early war years, the Soviet Union bore the brunt of 
Axis attacks in eastern Europe; Britain held out in the west, while the United States deployed most of 
its power against the Japanese in the Pacific. In 1942, the Allies began to have successes, especially at 
Midway Island in the Pacific, in North Africa, and in the USSR, where the Soviet Union, despite huge 
military and civilian casualties, turned back Hitler’s siege of Stalingrad in January 1943. The Allies’ 
“Operation Overlord” D-day invasion of Normandy beaches in June 1944 finally opened a second 
European front. It took almost a year of hard fighting before converging Soviet troops and British and 
American forces were able to force Hitler’s suicide and Germany’s surrender in May 1945. 

This total war claimed an unprecedented number of civilian casualties and displaced persons. 
Millions were killed or wounded by military action. Millions more were victims of deliberate mur¬ 
der, overwork, or starvation. Stalin sent millions of Soviet citizens into forced labor camps. Hitler 
turned much of occupied eastern Europe into a Nazi forced labor camp and deliberately extermi¬ 
nated “undesirables,” including 6 million Jews, in what became known as the Holocaust. Japan 
imposed brutal measures on occupied Asian territories, especially Korea and China. In the United 
States, 120,000 West Coast Japanese, most of them U.S. citizens, were forced to leave their homes 
and businesses for internment in rural detention camps for the duration of the war. 

On both sides, the war mobilized millions of volunteers and conscripts and brought more women 
than ever before into the industrial economy. The United States instituted its very first peacetime 
draft in 1940. African Americans, as they had in every American war since the Revolution, fought 
in racially segregated units commanded by white officers. This changed in 1948 when U.S. president 
Harry Truman controversially ordered the U.S. armed forces to desegregate. Some 30,000 Japanese 
Americans served, but they were sent to Europe, not the Pacific theater. As had also been true in 
the Great War, political officials for both the Axis and the Allies created massive public relations 
campaigns designed to demonize their enemy, preserve home front morale, and encourage obedi¬ 
ence to various rationing and work initiatives. 

During the final two years of World War II, both sides would introduce controversial new kinds 
of weapons. Germany’s blitz of London with manned bombers was succeeded in 1944-45 by even 
more terrifying unmanned medium-range rockets, the VI and V2. Allied fire bombings of Dresden, 
Germany, and Tokyo incinerated large parts of both targets, killing thousands of civilians. But the 
most controversial weapon by far was the atomic bomb, or A-bomb, used twice on Japan by the 
United States in August 1945. An experimental weapon created during the war by America’s top 
secret Manhattan Project, this bomb could be delivered by a small plane and destroy entire cities, 
as it did Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Conventional bombing had killed even more people; what made 
the A-bomb so terrible was the radiation it emitted, sickening survivors and causing their deaths or 
harming unborn children weeks or even years later. After the two A-bombs were dropped, Japan 
surrendered in September 1945, bringing World War II to its end. 

Warfare continued, however, despite the creation of the United Nations, a new global peace¬ 
keeping body headquartered in New York City, and well-publicized Nuremberg War Crimes and 
Tokyo International Court Trials of surviving Axis leaders. In 1949, forces led by Mao Zedong, 
which had been nurtured during Japan’s invasion of China while the Nationalist forces were ground 
down, finally won the Chinese Civil War, defeating China’s U.S.-supported Nationalist government 
and installing a communist regime. Anticolonial wars threatened the remains of British, Dutch, 
and French colonial interests. Britain granted independence to India in 1947, but most African and 
Asian nations would only gain independence in the years following 1950. 





Addams, Jane 

(1860-1935) U.S. social reformer and peace activist 

Born into a prosperous Illinois family, Jane Addams 
forged important new roles for women in education 
and social work. As founder of Chicago’s Hull-House, 
she helped revolutionize social services for the poor 
and immigrants. Her work for peace as the United 
States marched into World War I antagonized some 
Americans but made her the first U.S. woman to win a 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

Addams, a sickly child, was just two when her 
mother died. Her father encouraged Jane’s desire for 
a higher education. She became part of the first gen¬ 
eration of U.S. women to have significant access to 
college and was one of many well-educated women 
who would make their era one that historians labeled 
“Progressive.” 

After great success at Rockford Seminary Addams 
found herself adrift, searching for some useful purpose 
for her education. Her father’s sudden death in 1881 
compounded her depression. She considered medical 
school but dropped out within weeks. Two trips to 
Europe and deepening religious convictions helped put 
Addams on a path toward achievement and acclaim. 
In 1887 she visited England’s Toynbee Hall, where 
reformers were seeking to improve the lives of work¬ 
ers exploited by the Industrial Revolution. Back home 
a group of Smith College women had just founded the 
College Settlement Association to assist the millions 
pouring into U.S. factories and cities. 


In 1889 Addams and college friend Ellen Starr 
opened their own settlement house in a former man¬ 
sion at 335 Halsted Street. These small-town Protestant 
ladies soon found themselves purveying social services 
to families who were mostly Italian, Catholic, and poor. 
Initially emphasizing cultural uplift—art, music, and 
good manners—Hull-House under Addams’s pragmat¬ 
ic supervision refocused on such pressing neighborhood 
needs as garbage collection and playgrounds. 

By 1900, of more than 100 settlement houses in 
U.S. cities, Hull-House was the most famous, thanks to 
Addams’s skills in writing, lecturing, public relations, 
and fundraising. Possibly the best-known U.S. woman, 
she was acclaimed a motherly saint before she was even 
40. Unlike most white progressives, Addams worked 
with African-American reformers. Her fame peaked in 
1910 when she published Twenty Years at Hull-House, 
her autobiography. 

An 1896 visit with Russian author Leo Tolstoy, 
a theorist of simplicity and nonresistance, followed 
in 1898 by the Spanish-American War, helped turn 
Addams’s attention to problems of aggression and war. 
Writing extensively on war, peace, and pacifism, she 
became active in U.S. anti-imperialism efforts. With 
war raging in Europe, Addams sailed to Holland for a 
women’s peace conference in 1915, just weeks before 
German U-boats sank the Lusitania, and she later met 
with both sides in the vicious conflict. 

When the United States entered World War I in 
1917, Addams found herself vilified by some as an 
unpatriotic defeatist and ridiculed by others as a naive 
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female unable to understand the necessity of warfare. 
When the Russian Revolution produced a commu¬ 
nist regime, “red” and “Bolshevik” were added to the 
failings listed by Addams’s critics. 

Addams spent much of the 1920s outside the 
United States. A long effort by her friends finally paid 
off when Addams shared the 1931 Nobel Peace Prize 
with Columbia University’s president. Her life’s work 
imbued with new relevance by the Great Depression, 
Addams died of cancer just days after her pioneering 
achievements were celebrated by admirers, including 
First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Further reading: Brown, Victoria Bissell. The Education of 
jane Addams. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
2004; Davis, Allen F. American Heroine: The Life and Leg¬ 
end of jane Addams. 2d ed. Chicago: Ivan R. Dee, 2000. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Afrikaners, South Africa 

The first half of the 20th century represented a con¬ 
solidation of white-dominated rule in South Africa. 
Yet the century began with a conflict between the Brit¬ 
ish colony and the Afrikaner, or Boer, republics. Afri¬ 
kaners, who claimed their lineage from the original 
Dutch settlers of the Cape colony, had developed an 
increasingly distinct national identity in conflict with 
the British and the African peoples of South Africa. 
Despite British victory in the brutal South African War, 
the increasingly segregated and racialized system in a 
united South African state pinnacled with the birth of 
apartheid in 1948. 

What the British called the Second Anglo-BoER 
War the Afrikaners called the Second War of Free¬ 
dom. Historians have called it the South African War 
(1899-1902) to reflect that the war was not merely an 
imperial war between the British and the Boers, but a 
civil war that involved the entire population of South 
Africa. The British claimed that the war was about the 
rights of foreigners—Uitlanders—in the Boer repub¬ 
lic called the Transvaal; Paul Kruger, the president of 
the Boer republic, understood the conflict to be about 
something more—British desire to control the Cape and 
the mineral wealth of Transvaal. After the early suc¬ 
cess of the Afrikaner war effort, the British drew on the 
resources of the empire to meet a significant challenge 
to their imperial dominance. The Boers, led by gener¬ 
als including Jan Christiaan Smuts and Louis Botha, 


turned increasingly to guerrilla tactics. In turn the Brit¬ 
ish commander, Horatio, Lord Kitchener, responded 
by burning Boer farms and imprisoning enemy civil¬ 
ians, including Africans, at concentration camps, where 
thousands died of disease. Africans generally did not 
fight in the war, but they did provide logistical support 
and supplies. In Britain, opposition to the war on both 
financial and humanitarian grounds grew. Finally, the 
last holdouts surrendered in 1902. The Treaty of Ver- 
eeniging treated the Boers relatively mildly and even 
granted them political and cultural autonomy. The 
specter of African rebellion against growing repression 
in the white-dominated state quickly healed the wounds 
of the South African War. The Native Affairs Commis¬ 
sion (1903-05), appointed by High Commissioner Sir 
Alfred Milner, suggested a policy of territorial segrega¬ 
tion between whites and blacks, making Africans the 
true victims of the war. 

In 1910, the British parliament created the self- 
governing Union of South Africa. It became a 
Commonwealth nation under the Statute of West¬ 
minster in 1931. The Cape government enfranchised 
adult blacks, but only whites could stand for election 
in the new Union parliament. The Afrikaner national¬ 
ist Louis Botha, on the ticket of the South Africa Party, 
was elected as the first prime minister of the Union of 
South Africa in May 1910. Blacks were denied political 
or economic power within the official structure of the 
state and society. 

Some individuals within the Afrikaner political 
elite, like J. B. M. Hertzog, remained intensely hostile 
to the British. During both world wars, South Afri¬ 
cans served the empire on the battlefields of Europe, 
though African troops were relegated to noncombat 
roles. Military alliance with Britain during both wars 
revived old debates about white South Africa’s rela¬ 
tionship with its “mother country.” Afrikaner nation¬ 
alists revolted in 1914 after Botha allied South Africa 
with Britain and even agreed to invade German South- 
West Africa (now Namibia). During World War II, a 
coalition between Jan Smuts (Botha’s predecessor) and 
Hertzog, called the United Party, broke apart over the 
same issue. Groups like the African Brotherhood and 
the Purified National Party, a political party that devel¬ 
oped after Hertzog allied with Smuts, built a mythol¬ 
ogy of Afrikaner nationalism centered on the Great 
Trek. The most radical Afrikaner nationalists went as 
far as to openly sympathize with the Nazi Party dur¬ 
ing World War II. 

The beginnings of apartheid can be found in the 
increasing segregation of and discrimination against 
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black South Africans. The Natives’ Land Act (1913) 
and the Natives’ Trust and Land Act (1936) designated 
a small percentage of South Africa’s total land area to 
(segregated) black reserves. The 1923 Natives (Urban 
Areas) Act limited blacks’ access to white urban areas. 
While black South Africans were indispensable to 
whites as laborers, their overwhelming number in rela¬ 
tion to the white population was perceived as a threat 
to the white-dominated state. 

In 1912, a group of Western-educated Africans 
formed the South African Native National Con¬ 
gress (later known as the African National Congress, 
ANC). While African leaders like Pixley Seme and 
John Dube petitioned brilliantly against the color bar 
of the white-dominated society, their pleas were gen¬ 
erally ignored by both the British and white South 
African governments. Some Africans sought to chal¬ 
lenge their social and economic oppression through 
labor unions and even revolutionary groups like the 
Communist Party of South Africa. The period after 
1945 witnessed revived rhetoric of human rights and 
self-determination in the birth of the United Nations 
(ironically, Jan Smuts was recruited to help draft the 
preamble of the United Nations Charter). In 1944, 
Nelson Mandela, Oliver Tambo, and Walter Sisulu 
founded a Youth League in the African National Con¬ 
gress. While they shared the ANC’s goal of a demo¬ 
cratic, racially egalitarian society, they advocated 
more militant tactics. 

In the 1948 campaign the National Party, led by 
D. F. Malan, centered on their message of racial purity 
and white domination. In particular, their agenda was 
based on a systematic exclusion of and separation from 
Africans. With victory the National Party instituted 
what would become the bane of humanitarian society 
for the next four decades—apartheid. 

Further reading: Beck, Roger. A History of South Africa. 
Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 2000; Giliomee, Hermann. 
The Afrikaners: Biography of a People. Charlottesville: Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia Press, 2003; Lowry, Donal. The South 
African War Reappraised. New York: Manchester University 
Press, 2000. 

Charles V. Reed 

Aga Khan 

Aga Khan, the title ascribed to the imam of the Nizari 
Ismaili community, was first bestowed on Aga Hasan 


Shah by Fateh Ali, the Shah of Persia, in 1818. The 
Ismaili branch of Islam is the second-largest Shi’i com¬ 
munity after the Twelvers. The Ismailis and Twelvers 
both accept the same initial imams from the descen¬ 
dants of the prophet Muhammad. However, a dispute 
arose on the succession of the sixth imam, Jafar as- 
Sadiq. Although the Ismailis accepted the legitimacy 
of Jafar Sadiq’s eldest son, Ismael, as the next rightful 
imam, the Twelvers accepted his younger son, Musa 
al-Kazim. 

The first Aga Khan was appointed as the gover¬ 
nor of the province of Kirman. He also aided the Brit¬ 
ish during the first Anglo-Afghan War (1839-42) and 
in the conquest of Sind in India (1842-43). Ali Shah, 
who was also known as Aga Khan II, died in 1885. 

Upon the death of Aga Khan II, his son, Sultan 
Muhammad (1877-1957), assumed the title of Aga 
Khan III. He played an active role in supporting the 
continuance of British colonial rule over the Indian 
subcontinent. Aga Khan III was also the founder 
of the All-India Muslim League, the lead politi¬ 
cal party that later demanded a separate homeland 
for Muslims be carved out of India. He was also the 
president of the Muslim League from 1909 to 1914. 
In the preindependence years of India, Aga Khan III 
made a number of high-profile visits abroad, includ¬ 
ing the imperial conference in London in 1930-31, 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference in 1932, and 
the League of Nations in 1932 and in 1934-37. In 
1937, he was appointed the president of the General 
Assembly of the League of Nations for his pioneering 
leadership role. 

In 1937, Aga Khan III was succeeded by his 
grandson, Prince Karim, who assumed the title of Aga 
Khan IV. He was very committed to the promotion of 
Islamic architecture and instituted a series of awards 
for architectural excellence and artistic innovation in 
architecture. Aga Khan IV also donated very gener¬ 
ously to various developmental projects in a number 
of countries with a sizable Ismaili population. 

Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan is the grandson of 
Aga Khan IV. He has an impressive educational record 
with degrees from Harvard University at the Centre of 
Middle Eastern Studies in 1957. Sadruddin Aga Khan 
worked strenuously for the ideals and programs of 
UNESCO, particularly for the promotion of cultural 
heritage sites worldwide as well as for the UN High 
Commission for Refugees. In 1965, he was appointed 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees and contin¬ 
ued in this prestigious position until 1977. He is the 
founder of the Bellerive Foundation, which is an 
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international corporate group that funds programs for 
the alpine environment. In 1978, the prince was made 
a special adviser and charge de mission to the secretary- 
general of the United Nations to promote the cause of 
universal human rights. 

Further reading: Aziz, K. K. Aga Khan III: Selected Speeches 
and Writings. New York: Kegan Paul, 1998; Edwards, Anne. 
The Throne of Gold: The Lives of the Aga Khans. New 
York: William Morrow, 1996; Khan, Aga. The Memoirs of 
Aga Khan: World Thought and Time. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1954. 

Mohammed Badrul Alam 

Aguinaldo y Famy, Emilio 

(1869-1964) president of the Philippines 

Emilio Aguinaldo was a revolutionary independence 
leader, general, statesman, and the first president of the 
Philippines according to many Filipinos. He played a 
major role in the Philippine revolution against Spain 
and in the Philippine-American War. 

Aguinaldo’s rise to notability happened early in 
his life. He was born into a wealthy Chinese-mestizo 
family that owned extensive lands and that provided 
benefits not readily available to many Filipinos. The 
young Aguinaldo overcame a near-death sickness in his 
youth and briefly attended Fetran College in Manila, 
but left in order to help his family care for their exten¬ 
sive estate. In 1895, when only 17 years of age, he was 
elected to the position of capitan municipal (municipal 
captain), or town head, of Cavite El Viejo. 

Around the same time, Aguinaldo began his rev¬ 
olutionary career and entered the secret Katipunan 
revolutionary society, an abbreviated Tagalog term 
for “The Highest and Most Respectable Society of 
the Sons of the People.” The Katipunan advocated 
complete independence from Spain and thus aroused 
suspicions and opposition from the Spanish authori¬ 
ties. No longer able to evade notice by the ruling 
Spaniards, Aguinaldo and his fellow revolutionaries 
fought them, overcame early setbacks, and achieved 
considerable victories, most notably at the Battle of 
Binakayan on November 10, 1896, when they defeat¬ 
ed Spanish regular troops. Although he won early 
successes and gained the leadership of his revolution¬ 
ary group, Aguinaldo was forced by renewed military 
pressure from the Spanish to sign the Pact of Biacn- 
abato and to accept banishment to Hong Kong in 


return for financial and political concessions, social 
reforms, and promises of autonomy of government 
for the Philippines. 

In 1898 Aguinaldo returned to the Philippines from 
exile to continue his revolutionary work and to assist 
the efforts of the United States to defeat the Spanish 
during the Spanish-American War. He believed that 
his participation and the victory over Spain would be 
rewarded with a declaration of independence for the 
Philippines; Aguinaldo instead found that the Ameri¬ 
can forces refused to allow his military to occupy 
Manila. He refused to allow his troops to be replaced 
by American forces and withdrew to Malolos, where 
he and his followers declared independence on June 12, 
1898. On January 23, 1899, Aguinaldo was inaugu¬ 
rated as the first president of the Philippines, although 
U.S. authorities did not recognize his government. 

The Philippine-American War began on Febru¬ 
ary 4, 1899, after a Filipino crossed over the San Juan 
Bridge and was shot by an American sentry. Aguinaldo 
led the resistance to American occupation and reject¬ 
ed the notions of gradual independence advocated by 
the occupiers and U.S. president William McKinley. 
Although Aguinaldo’s guerrilla warfare tactics posed 
many difficulties for the U.S. military, they imple¬ 
mented a “carrot and stick” approach that mitigated 
popular support for the insurgents. The capture of 
Aguinaldo in Palanan, Isabela, on March 23,1901, with 
the help of Filipino trackers broke the revolt, which 
foundered within the following year. In exchange for 
his life, Aguinaldo pledged loyalty to the United States 
and thus acknowledged its sovereignty over the Philip¬ 
pines. 

Although no longer a revolutionary, Aguinaldo 
thereafter remained committed to independence and 
veterans’ rights while staying retired from public life 
for many years. In 1935, when the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines was established, he ran for the presiden¬ 
cy but lost to Manuel F. Quezon. During World War 
II the Japanese occupiers forced him to support them 
and to make anti-American speeches and statements. 
He was later cleared of wrongdoing when Americans 
recaptured the Philippines and learned that the Japa¬ 
nese had threatened to kill his family if Aguinaldo 
did not comply. After the war he actively promoted 
nationalistic and democratic causes within his country. 
He died on February 6, 1964, in Quezon City. 

Further reading: Achutegui, Pedro S. de, S.J. and Miguel 
Bernad, S.J. Aguinaldo and the Revolution of 1896: A 
Documentary History. Quezon City: Ateneo de Manila 
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University Press, 1972; Agoncillo, Teodoro. Malolos: The 
Crisis of the Republic. Quezon City: University of the Phil¬ 
ippines Press, 1960; Aguinaldo, Emilio. My Memoirs. Trans¬ 
lated by Luz Colendrino-Bucu. Manila, 1967. 

Scott Catino 

Alessandri, Arturo 

(1868-1950) president of Chile 

Arturo Fortunato Alessandri Palma was president of 
Chile from 1920 to 1924, again in 1925, and then from 
1932 to 1938. During that time he became known as 
the Lion of Tarapaca. Known initially for his strident 
support of the poor of Chile, he was later heavily criti¬ 
cized by many of his former supporters when he became 
far more conservative. 

Arturo Alessandri was born on December 20,1868, 
at Linares, south of the Chilean capital of Santiago, the 
son of Pedro Alessandri and Susana Palma. His father’s 
family originally came to Chile from Italy. He was edu¬ 
cated at the Sacred Heart School in Santiago, and then 
he worked at the National Library of Chile. He used his 
position there to study for a law degree and in 1893 
was admitted to the bar. 

Politically, Alessandri was connected with the Pro¬ 
gressive Club, making him a liberal, and, in fact, he later 
joined the Liberal Party, becoming secretary of its exec¬ 
utive committee in 1890. He was elected to the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies in 1897 and had six terms in Congress 
and two terms in the Senate after successfully challeng¬ 
ing a prominent local politician for the seat for Tara¬ 
paca. During this time he built a major political base by 
supporting the nitrate workers in northern Chile. He 
became minister of industry and public works in 1908, 
minister of finance in 1913, and was appointed minister 
of the interior in 1918. 

In 1920 Alessandri was elected president of Chile, 
ending a right-wing domination of Chilean politics that 
had started in the 1830s. Alessandri faced many prob¬ 
lems in office, and to raise more government revenue 
he introduced income tax for the first time in Chilean 
history. However, Chile was entering a period of eco¬ 
nomic hardships, and the new tax only partially made 
up for the shortfall in the economy. This came from the 
fall in the price of nitrate, which saw the Chilean peso 
fall from one for 27 cents (U.S.) to one for 9 cents. His 
reform moves were supported by the Liberal Alliance 
and the Democratic Party, but unemployment rose, and 
the pay for civil servants and the army fell into arrears. 


Furthermore, Alessandri’s attempts to spend more on 
public education, health, and welfare proved unpopu¬ 
lar with some sectors of the country. During his time as 
president from 1920 to 1924, Alessandri had to change 
his government 16 times until he was finally able to 
secure a majority in Congress. 

However, Congress moved against him, and with 
the Chilean peso plummeting in value and his inabil¬ 
ity to pay the army, Alessandri offered to resign. In the 
end a military junta staged a coup d’etat on September 
15, 1924. Alessandri fled to the U.S. embassy and then 
into exile in Europe. General Luis Altamirano Talavera 
headed a military junta to run the country, but when it 
failed to fulfill the social reform program it had prom¬ 
ised, junior officers overthrew it and Carlos Ibanez del 
Campo headed the new junta. He allowed Alessan¬ 
dri to return to Chile on March 20, 1925, the former 
president having been promised that the constitution 
would be rewritten to give the executive more powers. 
In 1925, when Alessandri returned from exile, a crowd 
of 100,000 came to greet him, and several people were 
trampled to death in the confusion. 

However, on October 1,1925, Alessandri was again 
forced to resign, and Luis Barros Borgono succeeded 
him. In the elections that followed, Emiliano Figueroa 
Larrain became president, but he resigned in May 1927 
to allow Ibanez del Campo to return to power. Ibanez 
borrowed U.S. $300 million from the United States and 
tried to resuscitate the economy. Initially it worked, but 
Ibanez was forced from power, and Anarguia Politica 
became president. Elections were held in 1932, and 
Alessandri was once again elected president. 

Alessandri’s new administration was totally differ¬ 
ent from that of the early 1920s. He was a strict consti¬ 
tutionalist, and he had also become more conservative 
and depended on the support of the right wing. His 
economically conservative policies led to his refusing 
to give money to the poor, especially those hurt by the 
fall in the price of nitrate and copper. With the depres¬ 
sion hurting in Chile, Alessandri tried to reorganize 
the nitrate industry, doubling the government’s share 
of profits, raising it to 25 percent. Promoting building 
and civil engineering projects, Alessandri still wanted 
to improve the provision of education. The only way 
of raising the extra money was by using his finance 
minister, Gustavo Ross Santa Maria, to tighten up the 
collecting of taxes. 

In early 1937 the Nacista movement began to gain 
support, and on September 5, 1938, it tried to stage a 
coup d’etat to get Ibanez del Campo back into power. 
Alessandri had already alienated most of his former 
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supporters, who then formed the Popular Front. He used 
the army to arrest Ibanez del Campo. Alessandri’s term 
as president ended in 1938, and Pedro Aguire Cerda 
succeeded him. Alessandri went to Europe, endorsing 
Juan Antonio Rios Morales in the 1942 elections, which 
he won. Returning to Chile, in 1944 Alessandri was 
elected to the Senate, becoming the speaker in the fol¬ 
lowing year. In the 1946 elections he endorsed Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla, who won. By this time Alessandri had 
once again become more liberal in his views. 

Alessandri towered over Chilean politics, but his 
speech was often rough and crude. When the U.S. jour¬ 
nalist and writer John Gunther visited him, Alessandri’s 
office was decorated with autographed photographs 
of politicians from all over the world, including Hin- 
denburg, Adolf Hitler, and Edward, prince of Wales 
(later the duke of Windsor). He died on August 24, 
1950, in Santiago. Jorge Alessandri Rodriguez, who 
was president of Chile from 1958 until 1964, was Artu¬ 
ro Alessandri’s older son. His younger son, Fernando 
Alessandri Rodriguez, was also active in politics. 

Further reading: Alexander, Robert Jackson. Arturo Ales¬ 
sandri: A Biography. Ann Arbor, MI: University Microfilms 
International for Latin American Institute, Rutgers Univer¬ 
sity, 1977; Gunther, John. Inside Latin America. London: 
Hamish Hamilton, 1942. 

Justin Corfield 

Algeria 

Algeria remained part of the French Empire through¬ 
out the first half of the 20th century, but nationalist 
movements for independence became increasingly more 
vocal and determined. Several hundred thousand Alge¬ 
rians fought or worked for the French military during 
World War I. After the war they expected reforms and 
changes in French policies of assimilation and favorit¬ 
ism toward the colons, but the colons blocked govern¬ 
ment reforms announced in 1919. 

French government policies dating from the 19th 
century onward had gradually increased the owner¬ 
ship of the best land by the colons and had resulted 
in the impoverishment of Algerian peasants. By 1950 
most Algerians owned small plots of less than 10 acres. 
To survive, peasants became sharecroppers or seasonal 
workers or fled to the cities where they were generally 
either day laborers or unemployed. The growing eco¬ 
nomic and social disparity between the colons and the 


majority Muslim Algerian population contributed to 
civil unrest and nationalist discontent. 

In the early 1920s, Algerian workers in Paris, led by 
Messali al-Hajj, established the Star of North Africa, a 
social action, leftist movement, which attracted consid¬ 
erable popular support. In the interwar years, two major 
approaches toward the relationship with France emerged 
among Algerians. The first group wanted assimilation 
and participation as full-fledged French citizens. The 
second advocated Algerian independence as a separate 
nation. Ferhat Abbas, a pharmacist by profession, rep¬ 
resented the first when he said, “If I had discovered an 
Algerian nation, I would be a nationalist ... I have not 
found it.” Hadj Ben Ahmed Messali championed the 
second approach, asserting that “Islam is our religion, 
Algeria our country, Arabic our language. ” The French 
often jailed Messali for his uncompromising nationalist 
stances. 

To minimize Algerian opposition, the French adopt¬ 
ed a divide and rule tactic by favoring the Muslim Ber¬ 
ber population that lived in the mountainous Kabyle 
region and encouraging it as a separate entity from the 
Muslim Arab population. These attempts failed as Ber¬ 
bers played key roles in the nationalist movement and 
were particularly attracted to Messali’s approach. 

The Algerian Muslim Congress drew up a list of 
grievances in 1936 but fell far short of advocating 
complete independence for Algeria. Many Muslim 
leaders still hoped that a form of assimilation could 
be devised whereby Muslims could become French 
citizens without abrogating Islamic law or tradition. 
In response to the problem, the Blum-Violette pro¬ 
posals in 1937 provided for the gradual extension 
of suffrage whereby some 20,000 Algerians would 
become citizens with more to follow over time. How¬ 
ever, the colons adamantly opposed any reforms that 
widened Algerian participation and lessened their 
own political and economic power. The weakness 
and instability of French regimes in Paris prevented 
the implementation of reform programs that might 
have ameliorated the differences. 

When the Vichy French regime came to power 
during World War II, it instituted Nazi racist poli¬ 
cies that imperiled both Muslim Algerians and Algerian 
Jews, who had been granted French citizenship in the 
late 19th century. These decrees were abolished when 
the Allied-supported French committee of national lib¬ 
eration took power in 1943. 

Encouraged by Allied support, Abbas and his sup¬ 
porters issued the Manifesto of Algerian People in 
1943. The manifesto paid respect to French culture but 
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A market in Biskra, Algeria, in the early 1900s: Algeria remained part of the French Empire throughout the first half of the 20th century, 
but nationalist movements for independence became increasingly more vocal and determined. 


noted that assimilation had failed and that reforms were 
needed. Some French were willing to consider reforms, 
but others felt that the manifesto would lead to inde¬ 
pendence and flatly rejected it. Abbas then formed the 
Friends of the Manifesto and of Liberty and called for 
an autonomous republic in Algeria while counseling 
patience. Flis movement attracted mostly urban mid¬ 
dle-class Algerians. The working class, far greater in 
numbers, supported Messali’s calls for complete inde¬ 
pendence. The leader of the Free French, Charles de 
Gaulle, tried to conciliate the differences by propos¬ 
ing that more Algerians could become French citizens 
without giving up their Qur’anic rights, but this com¬ 
promise failed to satisfy many Muslims and infuriated 


the colons. In 1945 the French put Abbas under house 
arrest, and Messali was exiled. 

In the spring of 1945 parades in Setif (southwest 
of Constantine) celebrating the end of World War II in 
Europe quickly turned into nationalist demonstrations. 
Violence spread to cities and other areas. In the rioting 
and French reprisals that quickly followed, hundreds 
of colons and thousands of Algerians (the figures vary 
widely ranging from 1,500 to 80,000) were killed. 

The Algerian Statute of 1947 in which assimilation 
was stopped and two separate communities were rec¬ 
ognized pleased no one. Under the new law, the French 
prime minister appointed a governor-general who was 
assisted by a council of six with the right to apply 
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French law. The Algerian Assembly was to have two 
houses, one European and one for “natives.” Europe¬ 
ans controlled both houses. Colons were against even 
this compromise, and Messali responded by demand¬ 
ing complete independence. By this time, the majority 
of Algerians had concluded that the French were never 
going to grant full equality and that independence was 
the only solution. By 1950 many Algerian nationalists 
had either been arrested by the French, were in exile, 
or had escaped into the mountains of the Kabyle. The 
conflict remained unresolved until full-scale war broke 
out in 1954. 

Further reading: Berque, Jacques. French North Africa: The 
Maghrib Between Two World Wars. Translated by Jean Stew¬ 
art. London: Faber and Faber, 1962; Brace, Richard, and 
Joan Brace. Ordeal in Algeria. Princeton, NJ: D. Van Nos¬ 
trand, 1960; Perkins, Kenneth. Quids, Captains, and Colons: 
French Military Administration in the Colonial Maghrib, 
1844-1934. New York: Africana, 1981. 

Janice J. Terry 

alliance system 

Alliances are a common military or political action 
among states. Often resorted to for defensive purposes, 
they frequently result in the very war they hoped to 
avoid. When Sparta formed the Peloponnesian League 
and Athens led the Delian League in the aftermath of 
the Persian War, war followed, and it was long and 
costly. Likewise, the alliance system that emerged in the 
years before World War I proved to be a major cause 
of one of the greatest conflagrations in human history. 

The roots of the modern alliance system lie in the 
situation that arose following the victory of Prussia 
in its war with France in 1870-71. Since the 1860s 
the Prussian chancellor Otto von Bismarck had waged 
wars with Denmark and Austria, which led to territo¬ 
rial acquisitions. With the Franco-Prussian War came 
the unification of Germany, which then took two 
provinces, Alsace and Lorraine, from France. One of 
the major consequences of these events was a change 
in the balance of power as Germany replaced France 
as Europe’s greatest nation. 

German diplomats assessed these new conditions. 
The first point to be noted was that France constitut¬ 
ed a threat on Germany’s western border, eager as it 
was to retrieve the lost territories. Thus, in the 1880s, 
Bismarck sought to isolate France and prevent it from 


obtaining another ally that could pose a danger to Ger¬ 
many in the east and thus produce the possibility of a 
two-front war against Germany in the future. With this 
in mind, Bismarck devised the Three Emperors’ League 
in 1873, which tied together the conservative empires 
of Germany, Russia, and Austria-Hungary. Even after 
signing the Dual Alliance with Austria-Hungary in 
1879, he attempted to contain Russia in the Reinsur¬ 
ance Treaty of 1887. 

Following Bismarck’s removal from office in 1890, 
Germany allowed the Reinsurance Treaty to lapse, as 
it appeared that Russia and Austria-Hungary were 
incompatible partners. Russian ambitions in the Bal¬ 
kans, fanned by Pan-Slavism, came into conflict with 
Austria-Hungary’s need to control these areas for the 
sake of its own national integrity. Thus, Russia was 
motivated to sign a treaty with France in 1894 to 
gain its assistance in the east. This created the possi¬ 
bility of a two-front war for Germany. It should also 
be noted that both France and Germany found them¬ 
selves linked to eastern powers whose quarrel did not 
directly involve their national interests. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, it was natural for Britain to be taken into 
consideration, despite the fact that Britain had a his¬ 
tory of maintaining its distance from the continent and 
eschewing treaties. From the German point of view, 
there were two positive scenarios. The first would be 
for Britain to maintain neutrality; the second and best 
option would be for Britain to become a German part¬ 
ner. At the same time Russia and France hoped that 
Britain would become an ally and add British naval 
strength to their arsenal of weapons. The contest for 
British support was to become one of the most impor¬ 
tant issues around the turn of the century. 

Germany made critical mistakes in dealing with 
Britain. In the first place, they seem to have believed 
that Germany needed to do nothing to woo Britain, for 
eventually Britain would be forced to side with Germa¬ 
ny because of the former’s differences with France and 
Russia. There was a tradition of war with both, and 
Britain had important rivalries with France in Africa 
and Russia over India and Afghanistan. This turned out 
to be a serious miscalculation on Germany’s part since 
Britain, having been embarrassed by the unexpected dif¬ 
ficulty of the Boer War, was anxious to achieve securi¬ 
ty. What truly alarmed Britain was the German decision 
to adopt a program to create a high seas fleet. Britain 
had always depended on its naval supremacy to be its 
most important defense and to secure its communica¬ 
tions with the empire. The idea that Germany would 
challenge its predominance spurred Britain to embark 
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on its own naval building program, resulting in a naval 
race. More significantly, it prompted Britain, to the sur¬ 
prise of Germany, to reconsider its isolation and enter 
into conversations with France in 1904 and Russia in 
1907. Both concluded in the resolution of their colonial 
differences and the inauguration of military contacts. 

What had occurred was not an alliance between 
the three; rather, Britain had established friendly rela¬ 
tions with the other two. Thus, this relationship 
became known as the the Triple Entente. This outcome, 
of course, now forced Germany to plan not only for 
a two-front war but for a war in which Britain might 
intervene on the side of its opponents. Moreover, it now 
became clear that Italy, the third member of the Triple 
Alliance, could not be counted on to support Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. The result of all of this was the 
development of the Schlieffen Plan, by which Ger¬ 
many hoped to score a decisive victory over Russia and 
France before Britain could intervene. This plan com¬ 
mitted Germany to a timetable that was very hard to 
alter once a decision was made. Thus, it led to the vio¬ 
lation of Belgian neutrality, which assured that Britain 
would come to Belgium’s assistance. 

The crisis in the Balkans caused by the assassination 
of Archduke Franz Ferdinand in 1914 led to a confron¬ 
tation between Russia and Austria-Hungary over Ser¬ 
bia. Faithful to its treaty commitments, France support¬ 
ed Russia, while Germany backed Austria-Hungary. 
When German armies entered Belgium, Britain entered 
the war. The alliance system ensured that a chain reac¬ 
tion would take place as countries arrayed themselves 
against each other. In many ways it provoked the war it 
was intended to prevent. 

Further reading: Reiter, Dan. Crucible of Beliefs: Learning, 
Alliances, and World Wars. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1996; Stokesbury, James L. A Short History of World 
War I. New York: Harper, 1981. 
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All-India Muslim League 

The All-India Muslim League (AIML) was established 
on December 30, 1906, at the time of British colonial 
rule to protect the interests of Muslims. Later it became 
the main vehicle through which the demand for a sepa¬ 
rate homeland for the Muslims was put forth. The Indi¬ 
an National Congress (INC) was perceived by some 
Muslims as an essentially Hindu organization where 


Muslim interests would not be safeguarded. Formed 
in the year 1885, the INC did not have any agenda of 
separate religious identity. Some of its annual sessions 
were presided over by eminent Muslims like Badruddin 
Tyabji (1844-1906) and Rahimtulla M. Sayani (1847- 
1902). Certain trends emerged in the late 19th century 
that convinced a sizable group of Muslims to chart out 
a separate course. The rise of communalism in the Mus¬ 
lim community began with a revivalist tendency, with 
Muslims looking to the history of Arabs as well as the 
Delhi sultanate and the Moghul rule of India with pride 
and glory. Although the conditions of the Muslims were 
not the same all over the British Empire, there was a 
general backwardness in commerce and education. The 
British policy of “divide and rule” encouraged certain 
sections of the Muslim population to remain away from 
mainstream politics. 

The INC, although secular in outlook, was not 
able to contain the spread of communalism among 
Hindus and Muslims alike. The rise of Hindu mili¬ 
tancy, the cow protection movement, the use of reli¬ 
gious symbols, and so on alienated the Muslims. Syed 
Ahmed Khan’s (1817-98) ideology and political activ¬ 
ities provided a backdrop for the separatist tendency 
among the Muslims. He exhorted that the interests of 
Hindus and Muslims were divergent. Khan advocated 
loyalty to the British Empire. The viceroy Lord Cur- 
zon (1899-1905) partitioned the province of Bengal in 
October 1905, creating a Muslim majority province in 
the eastern wing. The INC’s opposition and the con¬ 
sequent swadesbi (indigenous) movement convinced 
some Muslim elites that the congress was against the 
interests of the Muslim community. A pro-partition 
campaign was begun by the nawab of Dhaka, Khwaja 
Salimullah Khan (1871-1915), who had been prom¬ 
ised a huge amount of interest-free loans by Curzon. 
He would be influential in the new state. The nawab 
began to form associations, safeguarding the inter¬ 
ests of the Bengali Muslims. He was also thinking in 
terms of an all-India body. In his Shahbag residence 
he hosted 2,000 Muslims between December 27 and 
30, 1906. 

Sultan Muhammad Shah, the Aga Khan III (1877- 
1957), who had led a delegation in October 1906 to 
Viceroy Lord Minto (1845-1914) for a separate elec¬ 
torate for the Muslims, was also with Salimullah Khan. 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk (1837-1907) of the Aligarh 
movement also was present in Dhaka. On December 30 
the AIML was formed. The chairperson of the Dhaka 
conclave, Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk (1841-1917), declared 
that the league would remain loyal to the British and 
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would work for the interests of the Muslims. The con¬ 
stitution of the league, the Green Book , was drafted 
by Maulana Muhammad Ali Jouhar (1878-1931). 
The headquarters of the league was set up in Aligarh 
(Lucknow from 1910), and Aga Khan was elected the 
first president. Thus, a separate all-India platform was 
created to voice the grievances of the Muslims and con¬ 
tain the growing influence of the Congress Party. The 
AIML had a membership of 400, and a branch was set 
up in London two years afterward by Syed Ameer Ali 
(1849-1928). 

The league was dominated by landed aristocracy 
and civil servants of the United Provinces. In its initial 
years it passed pious resolutions. The leadership had 
remained loyal to the British Empire, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1909 granted separate electorates to 
the Muslims. A sizable number of Muslim intellectuals 
advocated a course of agitation in light of the annulment 
of the partition of Bengal in 1911. Two years afterward 
the league demanded self-government in its consti¬ 
tution. There was also change in leadership of the 
league after the resignation of President Aga Khan in 
1913. Mohammad Ali Jinnah (1876-1948), the emi¬ 
nent lawyer from Bombay (now Mumbai), joined the 
league. 

DRIVING OUT THE BRITISH 

Hailed as the ambassador of “Hindu-Muslim unity,” Jin¬ 
nah was an active member of the INC. He still believed 
in cooperation between the two communities to drive 
out the British. He became the president of the AIML 
in 1916 when it met in Lucknow. He was also president 
between 1920 and 1930 and again from 1937 to 1947. 
Jinnah was instrumental in the Lucknow Pact of 1916 
between the congress and the league, which assigned 
30 percent of provincial council seats to Muslims. But 
there was a gradual parting of the ways between the 
INC and the AIML. The appearance of Mohandas 
K. Gandhi (1869-1948) on the Indian scene further 
increased the distance, as Jinnah did not like Gandhi’s 
noncooperation movement. 

The short-lived hope of rapprochement between 
the two parties occurred in the wake of the coming 
of the Simon Commission. The congress accepted the 
league’s demand for one-third representation in the 
central legislature. But the Hindu Mahasabha, estab¬ 
lished in 1915, rejected the demand at the All Parties 
Conference of 1928. The conference also asked Moti- 
lal Nehru (1861-1931) to prepare a constitution for 
a free India. The Nehru Report spelled out a dominion 
status for India. The report was opposed by the radical 


wing of the INC, which was led by Motilal’s son 
Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964). The league also reject¬ 
ed the Nehru Report as it did not concede to all the 
league’s demands. Jinnah called it a parting of the ways, 
and the relations between the league and the congress 
began to sour. The league demanded separate elector¬ 
ates and reservation of seats for the Muslims. From the 
1920s on the league itself was not a mass-based party. 
In 1928 in the presidency of Bombay it had only 71 
members. In Bengal and the Punjab, the two Muslim 
majority provinces, the unionists and the Praja Krushsk 
Party, respectively, were powerful. League member¬ 
ship also did not increase substantially. In 1922 it had 
a membership of 1,093, and after five years it increased 
only to 1,330. Even in the historic 1930 session, when 
the demand for a separate Muslim state was made by 
President Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938), it lacked a 
quorum, with only 75 members present. 

After coming back from London, Jinnah again took 
the mantle of leadership of the league. The British had 
agreed to give major power to elected provincial legis¬ 
latures per the 1935 Government of India Act. The 
INC was victorious in general constituencies but did 
not perform well in Muslim constituencies. Many Mus¬ 
lims had subscribed to the INC’s ideal of secularism. It 
seemed that the two-nation theory, exhorting that the 
Hindus and Muslims form two different nations, did 
not appeal to all the Muslims. The Muslims were con¬ 
sidered a nation with a common language, history, and 
religion according to the two-nation theory. 

In 1933 a group of Cambridge students led by 
Choudhary Rahmat Ali (1897-1951) had coined the 
term Pakistan (land of the pure), taking letters from 
Muslim majority areas: Punjab P, Afghania (North-West 
Frontier Province) A, Kashmir K, Indus-Sind IS, and 
Baluchistan TAN. The league did not achieve its dream 
of a separate homeland for the Muslims until 1947. It 
had been an elite organization without a mass base, and 
Jinnah took measures to popularize it. The membership 
fees were reduced, committees were formed at district 
and provincial levels, socioeconomic content was put in 
the party manifesto, and a vigorous anti-congress cam¬ 
paign was launched. The scenario changed completely 
for the league when in the famous Lahore session the 
Pakistan Resolution was adopted on March 23, 1940. 
Jinnah reiterated the two-nation theory highlighting 
the social, political, economic, and cultural differences 
of the two communities. The resolution envisaged an 
independent Muslim state consisting of Sindh, the Pun¬ 
jab, the North-West Frontier Province, and Bengal. The 
efforts of Jinnah after the debacle in the 1937 election 
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paid dividends as 100,000 joined the league in the same 
year. 

There was no turning back for the league after the 
Pakistan Resolution. The league followed a policy of 
cooperation with the British government and did not 
support the Quit India movement of August 1942. The 
league was determined to have a separate Muslim state, 
whereas the congress was opposed to the idea of parti¬ 
tion. Reconciliation was not possible, and talks between 
Gandhi and Jinnah for a united India in September 1944 
failed. After the end of World War II, Great Britain 
did not have the economic or political resources to hold 
the British Empire in India. It decided to leave India 
finally and ordered elections to central and provincial 
legislatures. The league won all 30 seats reserved for 
Muslims with 86 percent of the votes in the elections of 
December 1945 for the center. The congress captured 
all the general seats with 91 percent of the votes. In the 
provincial elections of February 1946, the league won 
440 seats reserved for Muslims out of a total of 495 
with 75 percent of the votes. 

Flush with success, the Muslim members gath¬ 
ered in April for the Delhi convention and demanded 
a sovereign state and two constitution-making bodies. 
Jinnah addressed the gathering, saying that Pakistan 
should be established without delay. It would consist 
of the Muslim majority areas of Bengal and Assam in 
the east and the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Prov¬ 
ince, Sind, and Baluchistan in the west. The British gov¬ 
ernment had dispatched a cabinet mission in March to 
transfer power. The league accepted the plan of the cab¬ 
inet mission, but the league working committee in July 
withdrew its earlier acceptance and called for a Direct 
Action Day on August 16. 

The league joined the interim government in Octo¬ 
ber but decided not to attend the Constituent Assembly. 
In January 1947 the Muslim Teague launched a “direct 
action” against the non-Muslim Feague government of 
Khizr Hayat Tiwana (1900-75) of the Punjab. Partition 
was inevitable, and the new viceroy, Ford Fouis Mount- 
batten (1900-79), began to talk with leaders from the 
league as well as the congress to work out a compro¬ 
mise formula. On June 3, 1947, it was announced that 
India and Pakistan would be granted independence. 
The Indian Independence Act was passed by the British 
parliament in July, and the deadline was set for mid¬ 
night on August 14-15. The demand of the league for 
a separate state was realized when the Islamic Republic 
of Pakistan was born on August 14. 

On August 15 Jinnah was sworn in as the first 
governor-general of Pakistan, and Fiaqat Ali Khan 


(1895-1951) became the prime minister. The new 
nation had 60 million Muslims in East Bengal, West 
Punjab, Sind, the North-West Frontier Province, and 
Baluchistan. After independence the league did not 
remain a major political force for long, and dissent 
resulted in many splinter groups. The Pakistan Muslim 
Feague had no connection with the original league. In 
India the Indian Union Muslim Feague was set up in 
March 1948 with a stronghold in the southern province 
of Kerala. The two-nation theory received a severe jolt 
when East Pakistan seceded after a liberation struggle 
against the oppressive regime of the west. A new state, 
Bangladesh, emerged in December 1971. In the early 
21st century more Muslims resided in India (175 mil¬ 
lion) than in Pakistan (159 million). 

Further reading: Aziz, K. K. The Making of Pakistan: A Study 
in Nationalism. Lahore: Sang-e-Meel Publications, 1993; 
Hussain, J. A History of the Peoples of Pakistan: Towards 
Independence. Karachi: Oxford University Press, 1997; Jalal, 
Ayesha. The Sole Spokesman: jinnah, the Muslim League 
and the Demand for Pakistan. New Delhi: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1994; Masselos, Jim. Indian Nationalism: A 
History. New Delhi: Sterling Publishers, 1985; Pirzada, Syed 
Sharifuddin, ed. Foundations of Pakistan-All India Muslim 
League Documents 1906-1947. 3 vols. Karachi: Royal Book 
Company, 1969, 1970, 1990; Ziring, Lawrence. Pakistan in 
the Twentieth Century: A Political History. Karachi: Oxford 
University Press, 1997. 
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Ambedkar, Bhim Rao 

(1891-1956) Indian lawyer and reformer 

Dr. Bhim Rao Ambedkar was the most important leader 
of the oppressed untouchable minority in the history 
of India. He acquired the honorific name Babasaheb. 
Fighting for his people, he angered Mohandas K. Gan¬ 
dhi, the revered leader of the Indian nationalist move¬ 
ment, as well as many Hindu traditionalists. When India 
became an independent country, he served in its cabinet 
and drafted its constitution. Near the end of his life, he 
became a Buddhist and encouraged other untouchables 
to do likewise; he had lost hope of justice for his people 
within Hinduism. 

In Hinduism most people belonged to four hier¬ 
archical castes, but a large minority were excluded 
from the caste system and were regarded as beneath 
it. They did jobs that other Hindus rejected as ritually 
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unclean and were not allowed to pray in temples or to 
draw water from communal wells. Nearly all of them 
were desperately poor. In English these people often 
are called untouchables, or pariahs. Gandhi, wishing 
to improve their status, called them harijans, or chil¬ 
dren of God. To underscore their miserable condition, 
untouchables preferred to be called dalits, a name that 
means oppressed. 

B. R. Ambedkar was born to an untouchable fam¬ 
ily as its f4th child. At the time of his birth his father 
was a soldier. Untouchables were divided into numerous 
hereditary subgroups, or jatis. Ambedkar belonged to the 
Mahar jati. Despite the disadvantages of poverty, family 
responsibilities, and untouchable status, he acquired an 
advanced education. In 1912 he earned a B.A. degree 
from Elphinstone College at Bombay University. The 
ruler of a princely state then financed his education in 
the United States and Britain. In 1916 Columbia Univer¬ 
sity awarded him a Ph.D. in economics. He continued 
his studies at the London School of Economics. In 1921 
it awarded him a second doctorate. He studied law at 
Gray’s Inn and in 1923 was called to the bar in Britain. 
He also studied briefly at a German university. 

In India he practiced law, taught, edited newspa¬ 
pers, and entered politics. Although he was elected to the 
Bombay legislature, his real political career was as the 
leader of the formerly passive untouchable community. 
Ambedkar’s nonviolent protests mobilized tens of thou¬ 
sands of dalits for the right to draw water from wells and 
public tanks and to pray in temples. Although Gandhi 
saw himself as a friend of the untouchables, he got along 
poorly with Ambedkar. They quarreled at the Round 
Table Conferences on India’s future held in London. 

When Britain decided to grant India extensive politi¬ 
cal autonomy, its government grappled with the problem 
of the diversity within the Indian population. In 1932 
Britain offered separate electorates to the untouchables, 
so that this oppressed minority would control the selec¬ 
tion of its representatives. The Indian National Con¬ 
gress strongly opposed any separate electorates. Gandhi 
began a fast to put pressure on Ambedkar to reject the 
special electorates for his people. Reluctantly, he did so. 
The Indian National Congress offered Ambedkar con¬ 
cessions in what was known as the Poona Pact. The 
number of seats reserved for untouchable candidates 
was increased, but the entire electorate, not just untouch¬ 
ables, would vote on the candidates for these seats. 

In 1936 Ambedkar organized the Independent 
Labour Party. In contrast with Gandhi and the Indian 
National Congress, Ambedkar and his party supported 
the British government in India during World War II. 


In 1942 he became a member of the viceroy’s executive 
council. In the same year he organized a new political 
party, the Scheduled Castes’ Federation. 

When India became independent, Ambedkar joined 
the new government that the Indian National Congress 
dominated. From 1947 to 1951, he was a member of the 
cabinet. More important, he chaired the committee that 
drafted the national constitution and was its principal 
author. 

In the final years of his life, Ambedkar turned to 
Buddhism, a religion with Indian roots that rejected the 
Hindu caste system and the concept of untouchability. 
He formally converted to Buddhism in October 1956. 
Hundreds of thousands of untouchables joined him in 
leaving Hinduism for Buddhism. A few weeks after his 
conversion ceremony, Ambedkar died. 

Further reading: Jaffrelot, Christophe. Dr. Ambedkar and 
Untouchability: Fighting the Indian Caste System. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2005; Jondhale, Surendra, 
and Johannes Beltz, eds. Reconstructing the World: B.R. 
Ambedkar and Buddhism in India. New Delhi: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2004; Rodriques, Valerian, ed. The Essential 
Writings of B.R. Ambedkar. New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2002. 
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Amin, Qasim 

(1863-1908) Egyptian author and reformer 

Qasim Amin was a noted Egyptian intellectual and 
advocate of reform in the later 19th and early 20th cen¬ 
turies. His father was a Turkish Ottoman official and 
landowner married to an Egyptian woman. Amin was 
educated in Cairo and at the School of Law and Admin¬ 
istration. He was a follower of the earlier reformer 
Muhammad Abduh, who sought to resolve the conflict 
of Islamic practices and tradition with the adoption of 
Western scientific thought and development. As a high¬ 
ly respected lawyer, Amin was sent on a government 
educational mission to France, where he spent several 
years in the 1880s. Amin wrote a number of works on 
social issues, and in Les Egyptiens he focused on the 
national rights of Egyptians. He was best known for his 
works on the status of women. 

He addressed the issues of polygamy, marriage 
laws, education for women, seclusion, and veiling in 
The Liberation of Women, published in 1899. Amin 
argued that sharia (Islamic law) and Islamic custom 
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did not mandate either the seclusion of women in 
the home or veiling. Both were commonly practiced 
among upper and middle classes of the era. Poor peas¬ 
ant families could not afford the luxury of secluding or 
veiling women who commonly worked alongside men 
in the fields. Amin emphasized that sharia granted legal 
rights to women and that the corruption or decline of 
morals by outside forces had been responsible for the 
decline of Islamic societies. He stressed the impor¬ 
tance of women in building modern nations and in 
national struggles and advocated improved education 
for women. According to Amin, education for women 
should not be limited to matters of household man¬ 
agement but should include subjects that would enable 
them to participate in life outside the home. Although 
by contemporary standards Amin’s advocacy of grad¬ 
ual reform was not revolutionary, his book on the sta¬ 
tus of women aroused massive public debate about the 
role of women and Islam. Amin was severely criticized 
by conservative religious leaders and the palace. 

Amin repudiated his critics in a second more radi¬ 
cal—for the age—book, The New Woman, in 1900. In 
this second book he dropped a discussion of Islamic 
law and tradition to justify reforms and instead applied 
Western thought to augment his arguments. Amin stat¬ 
ed that with education and reforms in status, women 
would ultimately have almost the same rights and sta¬ 
tus as men. 

Amin supported the Egyptian nationalist movement, 
in which both men and women were full participants, 
in his memoirs, Kalimat. He also stressed the need for 
scientific knowledge in order for nations to advance. 
An early Egyptian nationalist, Amin was friendly with 
Sa’d Zaghlul and Tal’at Harb, both of whom became 
leaders of the Egyptian nationalist movement. 

Further reading: Amin, Qasim. The Liberation of Women: A 
Document in the History of Egyptian Feminism. Cairo: The 
American University in Cairo, 1992, in English; Hourani, 
Albert. Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age 1798-1939. Lon¬ 
don: Oxford University Press, 1962. 
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Amritsar massacre 

The Amritsar massacre (April 13, 1919) helped many 
moderate Indian nationalists become fiercely anti- 
British. The Rowlatt Acts, enacted by the British gov¬ 
ernment, had outraged politically minded Indians. 


Extending wartime emergency legislation, the Rowlatt 
Acts gave the British viceroy in India the authority to 
silence the press, make arrests without a warrant, and 
imprison without trial. The Indian members of the 
viceroy’s legislative assembly opposed this legislation, 
and several of them resigned (including Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah, later the founder of Pakistan). 

To protest the Rowlatt Acts, Mohandas K. Gan¬ 
dhi called for a national hartal, a day of prayer and 
fasting, that on April 6 closed most shops and busi¬ 
nesses in the northwestern province of the Punjab. 
The British administration in the Punjab, headed by 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, was notoriously stern, and the 
province had long seethed with unrest. In Lahore there 
were large anti-British demonstrations and a railroad 
strike. On April 10, on O’Dwyer’s order, British offi¬ 
cials in Amritsar arrested Dr. Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew, a 
Muslim lawyer, and Dr. Satyapal, a Hindu who had 
served as a medical officer in the British army. They 
were leaders of the Amritsar nationalist movement. In 
the angry reaction against these arrests, violence broke 
out resulting in destruction of property and looting in 
Amritsar. Five British civilians and 10 Indians were 
killed. A school superintendent, Marcella Sherwood, 
was trapped by a mob, badly beaten, and left for dead. 
This mistreatment of a British woman outraged offi¬ 
cials. 

The villain in the story of the Amritsar massacre 
was Reginald E. H. “Rex” Dyer. Dyer was a colo¬ 
nel who held the temporary rank of brigadier general 
while commanding an infantry brigade in the Punjab. 
Born in India, he was competent in several Indian lan¬ 
guages, including Hindi and Punjabi. Before the Amrit¬ 
sar massacre, he had not had a reputation of being 
more racist than other British officers. In fact, early 
in 1919 he had resigned from the officers’ club that 
served his brigade because he objected to the exclu¬ 
sion of Indians who held commissions as officers. He 
appears to have been lacking in self-confidence while 
at the same time being stubborn and rash. He did not 
always obey orders. Unfortunately, he was stationed 
near Amritsar. 

Apparently, Dyer acted on his own initiative in 
moving his brigade to Amritsar on April 11. On the 
next day he reissued an earlier government order that 
banned any meetings or gatherings. He did not contin¬ 
ue the previous policy of slowly extending British mili¬ 
tary and police control over one part of the city after 
another. He preferred to parade large forces through 
Amritsar as a demonstration of strength and then with¬ 
draw them. 
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Despite the proclamations against meetings, thou¬ 
sands of Indians flocked to the Jallianwala Bagh on 
April 13, most of them in support of the imprisoned 
Kitchlew and Satyapal. Some arrived after the police 
had closed a nearby fair held in honor of the Sikh 
new year. By late afternoon a huge throng was pres¬ 
ent, a rather quiet crowd and not an angry mob. Esti¬ 
mates vary, but there certainly were more than 10,000 
people. The Bagh was a trap for them. Enclosed by 
the walls of surrounding buildings, it had only a few 
narrow openings for entrance or exit, some of them 
locked. 

Dyer made no attempt to prevent the meeting at the 
Jallianwala Bagh or to disperse it peacefully. He decid¬ 
ed to make an example of those who had violated the 
British prohibition of large gatherings. For this purpose 
he assembled a small force of 90 men that included no 
British soldiers. Instead he chose Baluchis, Gurkhas, 
and Pathans, “native” soldiers but ones who lacked 
sympathy for local Indians. He brought with him two 
armored cars equipped with machine guns. He later 
said that he did not use them because the entrances to 
the Bagh were too narrow. Even without the machine 
guns, the carnage was great. Without any warning 
Dyer’s soldiers fired on the crowd for 10 to 15 minutes. 
There was only one exit available for the thousands. 
In desperation many of those in the Bagh jumped into 
a deep well. After his troops had fired 1,650 rounds, 
Dyer ordered an end to the slaughter because he feared 
that his men would run out of ammunition and not be 
able to protect their withdrawal. 

Nobody knows how many people were killed. An 
official estimate made by the British authorities says 
379. An Indian investigation says 530. The wounded 
numbered over 1,000. 

After the facts of the massacre became known, Dyer 
was dismissed. He returned to Britain, where a special 
commission of investigation censured him in 1920. 
Despite the official censure, some in Britain saw Dyer as 
a hero who took decisive action to prevent a rebellion 
that might have shaken British rule throughout the sub¬ 
continent. For many members of the upper and middle 
classes and military officers, Dyer was a victim of the 
government’s need to appease Indian nationalists. Dyer 
died of natural causes in 1927. An embittered Indian 
assassinated O’Dwyer in 1940. 

See also Indian National Congress. 
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analytic philosophy 

Since its beginnings in ancient Greece, one of the moti¬ 
vations driving Western philosophy has been the con¬ 
viction that concepts such as “knowledge,” “mind,” 
“justice,” and “beauty” are obscure and that it is the 
business of philosophers to achieve a clearer under¬ 
standing of their meanings. Analytic philosophy seeks 
this elevated understanding through a clarification of 
“ordinary,” that is, nonphilosophical, language that 
is believed by most analytic philosophers to be vague 
and obscure, at least in regard to concepts of interest 
to philosophers. 

In the early decades of the 20th century, the founders 
of the analytic tradition, Bertrand Russell and Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, sought to use newly developed techniques 
in symbolic logic to produce ideally simple “atomic 
statements,” the meanings of whose component terms 
were absolutely clear. These component terms would, 
they believed, directly match, or, to use Wittgenstein’s 
term, “picture,” “atomic facts,” thereby yielding abso¬ 
lutely certain truths about “reality.” Russell called this 
technique “logical atomism.” During the 1920s and 
1930s, this methodology, especially as embodied in 
Wittgenstein’s book, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 
inspired the short-lived analytic movement known as 
logical positivism. 

In this view science represents the standard of what is 
to count as knowledge, and, positivists claimed, science 
itself ultimately rests on statements of the sort sought by 
Russell and Wittgenstein, namely, simple statements the 
truth or falsehood of which can be verified, in principle, 
by direct sensory experience. Utterances that cannot be 
analyzed and verified in this way, for example, those 
containing religious or ethical terms, were dismissed by 
logical positivists as meaningless, or at the very least as 
outside the boundaries of possible knowledge. 

Though Russell never lost faith in some form of 
“logical analysis” as the proper approach to the solution 
of philosophical problems, over time most philosophers 
in the analytic tradition, including the logical positiv¬ 
ists, came to doubt the feasibility of arriving at abso¬ 
lutely clear and simple statements whose truth could 
be conclusively verified by basic sensory experiences. 
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Wittgenstein also began to question his own “picture 
theory” of language. Later in his life he authored a radi¬ 
cal critique not only of his and Russell’s earlier work, 
but of virtually all of previous philosophy and in the 
process inspired a second movement within the analytic 
tradition, one that came to be known as ordinary lan¬ 
guage philosophy. Through the presentation of exten¬ 
sive “reminders” about how concepts actually function 
in “ordinary” language, the later Wittgenstein sought 
to wean philosophers away from the perception that 
our ordinary concepts are obscure and in need of philo¬ 
sophical analysis and clarification. With regard to our 
familiar concepts, Wittgenstein claimed that “nothing is 
hidden.” A concept’s meaning, he said, is fully visible 
in the ways in which it is used in ordinary language. If 
we remind ourselves of how words such as knowledge, 
mind, and the rest are used in the push and pull of life, 
he argued, we can see all there is to see about what they 
mean. The outcome of this realization should then be 
that philosophers’ traditional problems are not solved, 
but dissolved, that is, shown not to have been genuine 
problems in the first place. 

In spite of the widespread influence in the mid-20th 
century of this critique of the need for philosophical 
analysis, philosophers’ faith in the legitimacy and pro¬ 
found urgency of their ancient puzzles reasserted itself, 
and it has for the most part prevailed, at least for the 
foreseeable future. The vast majority of analytic philoso¬ 
phers are today fully engaged in attempts to “shed light” 
on concepts of traditional philosophical interest, though 
without resorting to the kind of rigorous, but discred¬ 
ited, logical analysis envisioned by Russell and Wittgen¬ 
stein in the early decades of the 20th century. 

Further reading: Russell, Bertrand. The Problems of Philoso¬ 
phy. New York: Oxford University Press, 1959; Wittgenstein, 
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anarchist movements in Europe 
and America 

Anarchism is a political belief that rejects organized 
government and asserts that each individual person 
should govern him- or herself. Anarchists believe that 


all forms of rulership and government over a people 
are detrimental to society because they interfere with 
individual action and responsibility. The term is distin¬ 
guished from the word anarchy , which means the actual 
absence of any form of organized government. The ori¬ 
gin of anarchism can be traced to the Age of Enlighten¬ 
ment in the 18th century, when movements supporting 
intellectualism and reason became influential. Some of 
the effects of the ideas of this age were radical changes 
in government ideals and values. The ideas of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau (1712-78), a Swiss-born philosopher, 
influenced the inciters of the French Revolution. Some 
of these groups applied the term anarchist to themselves 
as a positive label referring to people who were opposed 
to old and undesirable forms of government. 

Anarchist ideas can be found in the writings of 
William Godwin (1756-1836), the father of Franken¬ 
stein author Mary Shelley. Godwin attributed the evils 
of mankind to societal corruption and theorized that 
it was better to reduce organized government. Godwin 
felt that humans’ possession of a rational mind would 
be spoiled should external controls interfere. 

The person who is most often credited as the 
father of modern anarchism is Pierre-Joseph Proudhon 
(1809-65). He was the first to coin the words anar¬ 
chism and anarchist to refer to his belief system. In 
1840 he published his first significant work, What is 
Property? He was also opposed to both capitalism and 
communism, though his beliefs and writings put him 
under the socialist umbrella. 

Proudhon, when he settled in Paris, found people 
who had already accepted his ideas. However, the 
movement soon evolved into several types of anar¬ 
chism mainly due to views on economics. Most of the 
concepts of anarchist groups are based on the treat¬ 
ment of the industrial worker, as this was a primary 
concern at the time these groups were founded, and 
workers were the ones who most commonly formed 
anarchist groups. 

The major types of anarchism that have evolved 
since then are: 

Mutualism—Although this started as a set of eco¬ 
nomic ideas from French and English labor groups, 
it later became associated with Proudhon. It bases its 
ideas on Proudhon’s assertion that a product’s true price 
should be determined by the amount of labor spent to 
produce it without considering materials. Therefore, 
mutual reward is achieved when people are paid for 
their labor no matter what economic conditions will 
apply. However, private ownership of production facili¬ 
ties is maintained. 
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Collectivist Anarchism—This movement is most¬ 
ly attributed to Russian anarchist Mikhail Bakunin 
(1814-76). For collectivist anarchists private own¬ 
ership of the means of production is opposed, and 
ownership is collectivized. Workers should be paid 
according to the time spent on production work. 

Anarchist Communism—Also called communist 
anarchism, this movement suggests that a worker is 
not necessarily entitled to the products that he or she 
worked to produce and that mere satisfaction of needs 
is the payment. Instead of a general government, self- 
governing communes can be organized that are ruled 
by actual democracy, based on constituent voting. 
Joseph Dejacque (1821-64) is considered the first fig¬ 
ure of this subgroup, while the most influential is Peter 
Kropotkin (1842-1921). Like in communism, private 
ownership is opposed. 

Anarcho-Syndicalism—This movement promotes the 
power of trade unions to override capitalism and seeks to 
abolish the wage system and private ownership. It bor¬ 
rows heavily from collectivist and communist modes of 
anarchism. Workers’ groups are to have a heavy degree 
of solidarity and are able to self-govern without exter¬ 
nal controls. The most prominent anarcho-syndicalist 
was Rudolf Rocker (1873-1958). 

Individualist Anarchism—This is the most com¬ 
mon form of anarchism in the United States. Individu¬ 
alist anarchism is influenced mainly by the writings of 
Henry David Thoreau (1817-62), although his writings 
are mainly philosophical and do not recommend any 
kind of action. Other U.S. anarchists, such as Josiah 
Warren, Lysander Spooner, and Benjamin Tucker had 
more explanation on their courses of action. However, 
another kind of individualist anarchism, egoism, was 
presented by German philosopher Max Stirner (1806- 
56) in the mid-1800s. 

Other anarchist forms were anarcho-capitalism, 
which enjoys a strong following in the United States, and 
anarchism without adjectives, a uniquely named form 
championed by the most prominent female anarchist in 
history, Voltairine de Cleyre (1866-1912). Russian writ¬ 
er Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910) promoted a religion-based 
form of anarchism, Christian anarchism, advocating 
that since God is the ultimate government there should 
be no human governments organized. 

Anarchist ideals had gained a significant follow¬ 
ing by the 19th century but had lost mass appeal by 
the turn of the 20th century. In the Russian Revo¬ 
lution and Civil War of 1917, anarchists partici¬ 
pated alongside communists but were turned against 
by the communist government. This led to the 1921 



An act of terrorism by anarchists caused this Wall Street explosion 
in New York City in 1920. 


Kronstadt Rebellion, and anarchists were either jailed 
or made to leave the country. 

In the 1930s, anarchists were opposed to the Fas¬ 
cist government of Italy under Benito Mussolini. 
Anarchists were active also in France and Spain. In 
1937, the Confederacion Nacional del Trabajo was 
a generally anarchist labor union that participated in 
events leading to the Spanish civil war. 

See also Goldman, Emma. 
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Rose Books, 2005; Meltzer, Albert. Anarchism: Arguments 
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Anglo-Japanese treaty 

The Anglo-Japanese treaty was signed between Lord 
Lansdowne (1845-1927), the British foreign secre¬ 
tary, and Hayashi Tadasu (1850-1913), the minister 
of Japan, on January 30, 1902, in London to create an 
alliance scheduled to last five years. Its terms gave Japan 
an equal partnership with a great power of the Western 
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world. The purpose of this first military agreement 
was stabilization and peace in northeast Asia. On 
Japan’s side it was to prevent Russian expansionism in 
northeast Asia, and on Great Britain’s side it protected 
British interests and its commerce in China. 

Japan felt vulnerable due to Russian influence in 
Manchuria and interest in Korea. The Anglo-Japa- 
nese treaty allowed Japan to become a more powerful 
player in world diplomacy and in negotiations with 
Russia. It allowed Japan to go to war against Russia 
in February 1904 and to ask for financial support from 
Great Britain. The Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) 
astounded the world because of the success of Japan. It 
ended the menace of Russia and helped Great Britain 
to play a greater role in Europe. 

The revision of the Anglo-Japanese treaty was 
signed on August 12, 1905, between Lansdowne and 
Hayashi in Lansdowne’s residence. The new terms 
included an extension of the area covered by the alli¬ 
ance to include India, British recognition of Japan's 
right to control Korea, and Japan's recognition of Great 
Britain's right to safeguard her possessions in India. 
It also provided that in the event of any unprovoked 
attack neither party would come to the assistance of 
its ally. The alliance would remain in force for the 
following 10 years. The new terms showed Japan had 
increased its status in international society after win¬ 
ning the war over Russia. 

The third Anglo-Japanese alliance agreement was 
negotiated in 1911 after Japan's annexation of Korea. 
Important changes concerned the deletion of the 
articles related to Korea and India and the extension 
of the alliance for 10 more years. The second revision 
accommodated Japan’s annexation of Korea but also, 
at Britain’s request, excluded the United States from 
the region. The alliance enabled Japan to participate in 
World War I as a British ally. 

With World War I beginning in the summer of 1914 
and with political changes in China, Anglo-Japanese 
relations entered a new era. The new situation in the Far 
East restulted in a closer relationship between the United 
States and China. With the outbreak of the Russian Rev¬ 
olution and Civil War in 1917, U.S. participation in 
the war, and later the publication of President Woodrow 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points on how to end the war, the 
groundwork was set for new national relations. 

These new circumstances brought changes in 
Anglo-Japanese relations after World War I. Great 
Britain no longer feared the Russian expansion in 
China and had developed a close relationship with 
the United States. The United States had also started 


to view Japan as a competitor in East Asia. The 
problems of China were also affecting international 
politics. As a result, the United States decided to call 
a conference whose aim was to prevent expansion in 
China. At the Washington Conference (1921-22) 
Anglo-American cooperation in Asia allowed the 
United States to force Japan to accede to an end of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance. The official termination 
of the alliance took place on August 17, 1923. 

Further reading: Brown, Kenneth Douglas. Britain and Japan: 
A Comparative Economic and Social History Since 1900. 
Manchester, UK: Manchester University Press, 1998; Nish, 
Ian Hill. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance: The Diplomacy of 
the Two Empires, 1894-1907. Athlone, UK: Athlone Press, 
1985; Nish, Ian Hill, and Yoichi Kibata, eds. The History of 
Anglo-Japanese Relations. Vol. 1, The Political-Diplomatic 
Dimension, 1600-1930. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 2000; 
O’Brien, Phillips Payson, ed. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
1902-1922. New York: Routledge Curzon, 2004; Samson, 
Gerald. “British Policy in the Far East.” Foreign Affairs 
(April 1940). 
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anti-Communist encirclement 
campaigns in China (1930-1934) 

In 1923 Sun Yat-sen (d. 1925), leader of the 
Kuomintang (KMT), or Chinese Nationalist Party, then 
out of power, made an agreement with Adolf Joffe, 
Soviet representative in China. It became the basis of an 
entente between the KMT and the Russian Communist 
government whereby Russia sent advisers to help Sun 
and the KMT and allowed Chinese students to go to 
Russia to study. It also allowed members of the newly 
formed Chinese Communist Party (CCP) to join the 
KMT. This entente ushered in what became known as 
the first united front. 

In 1926 the KMT launched a campaign called the 
Northern Expedition, commanded by Sun’s lieuten¬ 
ant Chiang Kai-shek, to oust the warlords and unite 
China. Its spectacular success led to a power struggle 
between the Soviet-supported CCP and the anti-CCP 
faction of the KMT, led by Chiang. Chiang won the 
showdown, expelling the Soviet advisers, purging the 
CCP, and then defeating most of the remaining war¬ 
lords. Between 1928 and 1937 the KMT ruled from 
China’s new capital, Nanjing (Nanking), under an 
unstable coalition led by Chiang. 
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Remnant CCP members fled to the mountains in 
Jiangsu (Kiangsu) province, where they established 
the Chinese Soviet Republic with its capital at Ruijin 
(Juichin). Chiang’s new government was too preoc¬ 
cupied with dissident KMT leaders to worry about 
the CCP between 1928 and 1930, which allowed the 
CCP to expand to parts of Hunan, Hubei (Hupei), 
Anhui (Anhwei), and Fujian (Fukien) provinces and 
increase its army to 120,000 men plus paramilitary 
units. Between 1930 and 1934 the Nationalist govern¬ 
ment launched five encirclement and extermination 
campaigns against the Communists (First Campaign, 
from fall 1930 to April 1931; Second Campaign, from 
February to May 1931; Third Campaign, from July to 
September 1931; Fourth Campaign, from January to 
April 1933; and Fifth Campaign, from October 1933 
to October 1934). The first four campaigns failed 
because they were commanded by generals of varying 
ability and loyalty, because the government simultane¬ 
ously had to deal with more serious revolts by dissident 
KMT generals, and because of Japan’s attack on Man¬ 
churia and Shanghai (1931-32). 

Meanwhile, Chiang consolidated his leadership 
and improved the central government’s army with the 
help of German military advisers. He personally led the 
700,000-strong army in the Fifth Campaign and adopt¬ 
ed new strategies that were “70 percent political, 30 
percent military.” Militarily, he emphasized good train¬ 
ing and improved morale for his officers and soldiers. 
As they advanced, his men constructed forts and block¬ 
houses that blockaded the Communist-ruled areas. 
The political aspect of his strategies stressed economic 
reform, rural reconstruction, and neighborhood orga¬ 
nization for security. These measures eliminated many 
of the abuses that had allowed the Communists to win 
the loyalty of the people of the contested region. The 
combination of military success and economic block¬ 
ade effectively strangled the Communist-controlled 
land, reducing it to six counties by September 1934. 
On October 2 the central Chinese Soviet government 
headed by Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung) and its main 
army under Zhu De (Chu Teh) decided to abandon 
Ruijin. They broke through the western sector of the 
blockade, where a general not loyal to Chiang had not 
completed building the blockhouses. Thus began the 
Long March. 

Further reading: Eastman, Lloyd, ed. The Nationalist Era in 
China, 1927-1949. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1991; Huang, Philip C. C. Chinese Communists and Rural 
Society, 1927-1934. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
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appeasement era 

In October 1925 British, French, Belgian, and Italian 
representatives met in Locarno, Switzerland, to settle 
postwar territory claims in eastern Europe and nor¬ 
malize diplomatic relations with Weimar Germany. 
Germany also sought to establish guarantees protect¬ 
ing its western borders as established by the Treaty of 
Versailles that ended World War I. 

Under the Locarno Pact, Germany, France, and 
Belgium agreed not to attack each other, while Great 
Britain and Italy signed as guarantors to the agree¬ 
ment. As such, all parties pledged assistance if Ger¬ 
many, France, or Belgium took any aggressive action 
against any of them. Additionally, Germany agreed 
with France, Belgium, Poland, and Czechoslovak¬ 
ia to handle any disputes diplomatically through the 
League of Nations, while France guaranteed mutual 
aid to Poland and Czechoslovakia in the event of a 
German attack. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, Germa¬ 
ny was forced to disarm, lost all territorial gains, and 
had to pay reparations as part of the acceptance of guilt 
in starting the war. Germans resented the treaty, con¬ 
sidering it far too harsh and demeaning. Many blamed 
the treaty for compromising Germany’s economy, so 
much so that by 1923 the Weimar Republic could not 
make the required reparation payments. The situa¬ 
tion worsened when the Great Depression hit in the 
1930s, heightening the already-bleak socioeconomic 
pressures of the country. As a result, Germans faced a 
complete disintegration of their society, as a majority 
of citizens became disillusioned about the future of the 
country. Upon his ascension to the chancellorship in 
January 1933, Adolf Hitler sought changes to the 
treaty that would allow for German lebensraum (liv¬ 
ing space). With that in mind, Hitler formally repudi¬ 
ated the Treaty of Versailles in March 1935, using it 
as both scapegoat and propaganda for the ills of the 
nation. He set about restructuring the economy and, 
more importantly, rearming the military in violation 
of the treaty. Industrial production and civic improve¬ 
ments were expanded, the results of which were both 
positive and negative: The unemployment rate fell with 
continued arms production and construction projects, 
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while inflation increased due to currency manipula¬ 
tion and deficit spending. The German military (Wehr- 
macht) reintroduced conscription, which helped to 
lower the unemployment rate further, and reorganized 
to include a new navy, the Kriegsmarine, and an air 
force, the Luftwaffe—both of which were severe viola¬ 
tions of Versailles. 

Hitler made the argument that rearmament was 
a necessity for Germany’s continued security. At the 
time, European leaders felt such allowances simply 
corrected certain wrongs that bitter victors had set in 
the aftermath of a brutal world war; thus, Germany 
faced no repercussions other than formal protests. 
When France and the Soviet Union signed a treaty of 
alliance in 1936, Hitler’s aims became even more sig¬ 
nificant. In response to the Franco-Soviet treaty, Hit¬ 
ler pressed for the stationing of German troops in the 
Rhineland. In accordance with the Treaty of Versailles, 
the entire Rhineland area was demilitarized to serve as 
a buffer between Germany and France, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg. By 1930 Allied forces had completely 
withdrawn under the terms of the treaty, which equally 
prohibited German forces from entering the area. Fur¬ 
ther, the Allies could reoccupy the territory if it was 
unilaterally determined that Germany had violated the 
treaty in any way. 

France was not prepared militarily to dispute any 
claim over the territory without British aid. Great 
Britain could not provide such support. As a result, 
both countries had no choice but to allow Germany 
to retake the region. Thus, a policy of appeasement 
toward Germany was officially born under British 
prime minister Stanley Baldwin (1935-37), though 
it had already begun under his predecessor, Ramsey 
McDonald (1929-35). Guided by the growing pacifist 
movement, both Ramsey and Baldwin realized that 
national consensus did not favor military action. In 
spite of pressure from outspoken critics like Winston 
Churchill, who recognized the dangers of German 
rearmament, both were determined to keep the coun¬ 
try out of war. 

Hitler’s ambitions grew greater. Unwilling to assist 
the Republican government, Baldwin initiated a pact of 
nonintervention with 27 countries, including Germany 
and Italy. Despite being signatories, Hitler and Italy’s 
Benito Mussolini, in violation of the agreement, sent 
weapons and troops to support General Francisco 
Franco and his nationalist forces. By December both 
countries were fully involved in the Spanish conflict, 
having agreed two months earlier to an alliance, known 
as the Axis, to solidify their positions in Europe. 


Using the war as a test for its armed forces and 
methods, particularly the Luftwaffe and blitzkrieg tac¬ 
tics, Germany demonstrated how far its remilitariza¬ 
tion efforts had advanced. On April 26,1937, the town 
of Guernica came to symbolize and foreshadow the 
German advancements. German and Italian forces in a 
joint operation began a bombing campaign against the 
town. The attack happened so swiftly that it appeared 
as one continuous assault, with no other intent than 
the complete decimation of the civilian population. 
However, several thousand refugees had come to the 
town in the wake of the war; by all estimates the num¬ 
ber of dead stood near 1,700, consisting mainly of 
women, children, and elderly, with over two-thirds of 
the town in ruins. 

ANSCHLUSS 

As the Axis powers continued to lend support in Spain, 
Hitler forced his native Austria to unify politically 
(. Anschluss ) with Germany in March 1938. Despite 
the Treaty of Versailles’s prohibition of union between 
Germany and Austria, again the Allies’ response to the 
Anschluss went no further than formal diplomatic pro¬ 
tests. A month earlier, on February 12, Austrian chan¬ 
cellor Kurt Schuschnigg had met with the fiihrer in 
Berchtesgaden, Bavaria. Hitler had demanded the ban 
on the Austrian Nazi Party be lifted and that they be 
allowed to participate in the government, or Austria 
would face military retaliation from Germany. With 
little choice, Schuschnigg complied with the demands 
by appointing two Nazis to his cabinet, Arthur Seyss- 
Inquart and Edmund Glaise-Horstenau. He also 
announced a referendum to decide independence or 
union with Germany—a stall tactic aimed at preserving 
Austrian autonomy. 

However, the gradual usurpation of authority by 
Schuschnigg’s newly appointed ministers and pressure 
from Germany—in the form of an ultimatum from Hit¬ 
ler that threatened a full invasion—forced Schuschnigg 
to hand power over to Seyss-Inquart and the Austrian 
Nazi Party. When Hitler further threatened invasion, 
Miklas reluctantly acquiesced. On March 12 the Ger¬ 
man Wehrmacht 8th Army entered Vienna to enforce 
the Anschluss, facing no resistance from the Austrians. 
Many Austrians gave their support to the Anschluss 
with relief that they had avoided a potentially brutal 
conflict with Germany. Others fled the country in fear 
of the Nazi seizure of power. 

Austria was only the beginning. When Neville 
Chamberlain became prime minister of Great Britain in 
May 1937 he adhered to the policy of appeasement that 
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his two predecessors had cultivated. He believed that the 
continued consent of changes to the Treaty of Versailles 
could prevent another war with Germany. To that end, 
Chamberlain, France’s Edouard Daladier, and Italy’s 
Benito Mussolini met with Hitler in Munich, Germany, 
in September 1938 to settle a dispute over the German¬ 
speaking Sudetenland, which both Czechoslovakia and 
Germany claimed. Hitler claimed that the Czech govern¬ 
ment was mistreating Sudeten Germans in Czechoslova¬ 
kia, despite no evidence of such treatment and adamant 
denials from government officials; the same argument 
was made for German minorities living in Hungary and 
Poland. Exploiting ethnic tensions as a pretext to gain 
a foothold in eastern Europe, Germany demanded the 
incorporation of the region into Nazi Germany. 

The Allies urged the Czech government to com¬ 
ply. In what is known as the Munich Pact, the par¬ 
ties agreed on September 29, 1938, without Czech 
representation, to the transfer of the Sudetenland to 
German control. Terms of the agreement included the 
allowance of German settlements in the region, with 
Germany exacting no further claims of Czech lands. 
Triumphant that the situation had been resolved and 
war resoundingly avoided, Chamberlain and Dala¬ 
dier returned to England and France, declaring that 
the peace had been preserved. Feeling abandoned by 
its allies, particularly France, Czechoslovakia had no 
choice but to capitulate to Hitler. 

As German troops moved into the newly acquired 
territory, the Czech population fled to central Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Six months later Germany violated the Munich 
agreement by invading Czechoslovakia itself. Despite 
an alliance with France and the Soviet Union, neither 
came to Czechoslovakia’s aid. Hitler’s main motivation 
for the invasion involved the seizure of Czech industrial 
facilities. However, Hitler’s intentions to invade Poland 
following the breakdown of negotiations over territo¬ 
rial concessions deemed it necessary that he eliminate 
Czechoslovakia first. Accordingly, on March 15, 1939, 
German forces entered the Czech capital of Prague, pro¬ 
claiming the regions of Bohemia and Moravia as Ger¬ 
man protectorates. 

Chamberlain and the Allied nations now faced a 
major international impasse. They had granted conces¬ 
sions to Hitler, with no repercussions when Germany 
violated the agreements. If Hitler were to continue that 
course of action, the Allies would find themselves in a 
difficult position in regard to other international com¬ 
mitments. In particular, both Great Britain and France 
pledged aid to Poland were Germany to invade it. The 
scenario became a reality when Germany invaded Poland 


on September 1, 1939. In a final attempt to avert war 
Great Britain and France lodged formal warnings and 
diplomatic protests against the invasion, to no avail. As 
a result, notwithstanding the Soviet-German agreement, 
both countries were forced to declare war on Germany. 

See also World War II. 
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Arab-lsraeli War (1948) 

After World War II Great Britain was no longer able 
economically, politically, or militarily to control Pal¬ 
estine. The Labour government was elected to power 
in 1945, and the new foreign minister, Ernest Bevin, 
attempted to placate mounting Arab opposition to a 
Jewish state by enforcing limitations on Jewish immi¬ 
gration into Palestine. Even during World War II some 
Revisionist Zionist groups had begun attacking Brit¬ 
ish officials and forces in attempts to force the Brit¬ 
ish to vacate Palestine. The Irgun, led by Menachem 
Begin, and LEHI (Stern Gang) both attempted to kill 
Sir Harold MacMichael, the British high commission¬ 
er in Palestine, and in 1944 LEHI killed Lord Moyne, 
the British minister of state for the Middle East. In 
1946 the Irgun bombed the King David Hotel, the 
British headquarters in Jerusalem, killing over 90 
people. The British branded the Irgun a terrorist orga¬ 
nization and arrested many of its members. The Irgun 
retaliated by kidnapping British soldiers; British arms 
depots were also raided. 

Although the United States was reluctant to ease 
its own immigration quotas, it pressured Britain to 
allow increased Jewish immigration into Palestine. In 
the aftermath of the Holocaust, the forced return or 
imprisonment on Cyprus of illegal Jewish immigrants 
fleeing Europe was an untenable moral and political 
position. From the Zionist perspective there was no 
such thing as an “illegal” Jewish immigrant into Pales- 
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tine, and numerous means of circumventing or evading 
British border controls were devised to allow the land¬ 
ing of new Jewish immigrants. Some Zionists, includ¬ 
ing Chaim Weizmann, recognized the potential prob¬ 
lem posed by the displacement of Palestinians, but he 
argued that the Jewish need was greater. David Ben- 
Gurion and others in Palestine continued to claim all 
of Palestine for the Jewish state. 

Following the war, the United States issued several 
public statements favoring the creation of a Jewish 
state. In the face of its domestic weakness and reliance 
on U.S. economic assistance, the British government 
in 1947 announced that it was turning over the entire 
problem of Palestine to the newly formed United 
Nations. The UN then created the UN Special Com¬ 
mittee on Palestine (UNSCOP), composed of 11 mem¬ 
ber states, to investigate the situation and to make rec¬ 
ommendations as to what should be done regarding 
the mounting conflict between Zionist demands for a 
Jewish state and Palestinian demands for an indepen¬ 
dent Arab state in Palestine. 

In 1947 UNSCOP traveled to Palestine, where it 
was well received by the Zionists and boycotted by 
the Arab Higher Command of Palestine under the 
mufti Hajj Amin al-Husseini, an implacable opponent 
of a Jewish state. From the Palestinian point of view, 
any Jewish state would result in a loss of territory 
that was considered part of the Palestinian national 
homeland. However, by boycotting the negotiations, 
the Palestinians lost an opportunity to present their 
side to the general Western public and politicians. 
UNSCOP submitted a minority and majority report; 
the minority recommended a binational state, and the 
majority recommended partition. The proposed par¬ 
tition plan allotted approximately 50 percent of the 
land for the Jewish state and 50 percent for an Arab 
state, with Jerusalem and a large area around the city 
to be under international control. The projected Jew¬ 
ish state included most of the north and coastal areas 
with the better agricultural land and sea access as well 
as the Negev desert in the south. Jaffa, totally sur¬ 
rounded by the proposed Jewish state, was to be an 
Arab port. Although the plan did not include all the 
territory the Zionists had claimed, Ben-Gurion and the 
majority Labor Party reluctantly accepted the UN par¬ 
tition scheme and launched an all-out effort to make 
an independent Jewish state a reality and to obtain 
recognition from the international community. 

At the time there were 1.26 million Palestinian Arabs, 
or two-thirds of the total population, and 608,000 Jews, 
or one-third of the population, in Palestine, and Arabs 


still owned over 80 percent of the total land within Pal¬ 
estine. Consequently, the Palestinians and other Arab 
states rejected the plan. At the pan-Arab conference in 
Bludan, Syria, in 1937, the Arabs had already unani¬ 
mously rejected any partition of Palestine, so the rejec¬ 
tion in 1947 came as no surprise to either side. 

The United States lobbied several nations that 
were poised to abstain or vote against partition: 
Members of the UN narrowly voted in favor of the 
partition plan in November 1947. Violence immedi¬ 
ately broke out in Palestine and elsewhere in the Arab 
world, and in waves of anti-Semitism Jewish quar¬ 
ters and businesses in Cairo, Baghdad, and elsewhere 
were attacked. The mufti called for a three-day strike 
in Palestine, during which violence between the two 
communities escalated. 

The British withdrew from Palestine in May 1948, 
and war immediately broke out. By the time of the 
British withdrawal the Haganah effectively controlled 
the area allotted to the Jewish state by the partition 
plan. On May 14, 1948, Ben-Gurion proclaimed the 
establishment of the independent state of Israel amid 
widespread rejoicing among Jewish communities. 
Ben-Gurion became the first Israeli prime minister in 
a coalition government dominated by the Labor Party, 
and the Haganah became the Israeli Defense Force 
(IDF). The new state was immediately recognized by 
both the United States and the Soviet Union; howev¬ 
er, the celebrations were tempered by the certainty of 
impending war with the surrounding Arab states and 
the Palestinians. 

Israeli forces were well organized and trained with 
a unified chain of command and a plan for securing all 
the territory allotted to the new state. With the IDF, 
the Palmach, or shock troops, the police, and the Irgun 
and Stern Gang Israeli forces numbered about 60,000 
in addition to 40,000 reservists. The Irgun and Stern 
Gang were not incorporated in the IDF but on some 
occasions coordinated efforts with it. 

Arabs forces also numbered about 40,000 and 
included the Arab Liberation Army, volunteer forc¬ 
es led by Fawzi al-Kawakji, and the Jordanian Arab 
Legion, commanded by a British officer, Glubb Pasha. 
The legion was the best trained of the Arab forces. 
Abd al-Kader al-Husseini commanded Palestinians in 
Jerusalem; Iraqi and Syrian soldiers also fought in the 
war. The Arab League supported the Palestinian cause 
but refused to provide money to the mufti or to recog¬ 
nize the establishment of a Palestinian state in exile. 
The Palestinian population remained demoralized 
from their earlier defeat by the British in the Arab 
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Revolt of 1936-39 and had no real unified political 
or military leadership. Arab armies also suffered from 
inferior armaments and corrupt leadership, and they 
had not coordinated their efforts or devised an effec¬ 
tive plan for military victory. 

PALESTINIAN REFUGEES 

By the time the war broke out massive numbers of Pal¬ 
estinians had already become refugees in neighboring 
Arab countries. Some upper- and middle-class Pales¬ 
tinians had left for jobs and businesses in other Arab 
countries during the mandate period, and the peasant¬ 
ry, by far the majority of the Palestinian population, 
was frightened by the mounting violence and impend¬ 
ing war. The causes for the mass exodus remain highly 
controversial, with both sides blaming the other for 
the refugee problem. Some Palestinians undoubtedly 
left what was soon to become a war zone in the belief 
that they would return home after the war was over 
and the Arabs had been victorious. Attacks by Israeli 
forces, especially the Irgun, also terrorized the peas¬ 
ants and incited many to flee. 

In the spring of 1948 the Irgun and LEHI attacked 
Deir Yasin, a peaceful village near Jerusalem, killing 
over 200 Palestinian civilians. The massacre at Deir 
Yasin spread terror among Palestinian peasants, who 
feared the same fate might befall their villages. Pal¬ 
estinians left Haifa and the northern area of Tibe¬ 
rias; those from northern Palestine fled into Syria 
and Lebanon, those in the central area went to the 
West Bank and across the Jordan River into Jordan, 
and those in the south crowded into the Gaza Strip 
along the Mediterranean Sea. By the end of April 
over 150,000 Palestinians had left, and by May the 
numbers reached 300,000. 

The 1948 war is known as the war of indepen¬ 
dence in Israel and called al-Nakba, or disaster, by the 
Palestinians. Military engagements in the war fell into 
three parts. In the first part, lasting from May to June, 
Egyptian forces crossed into the Negev in the south on 
May 15, and the Iraqis subsequently marched through 
Jordan into Palestine and Israel and at one juncture 
were within 10 miles of the Mediterranean. Accord¬ 
ing to an earlier secret agreement between the Zion¬ 
ists and King Abdullah of Jordan, Jordanian troops 
would not move into areas allotted to the Jewish state, 
in return for which Abdullah was to secure the West 
Bank. The agreement held during the war, but since 
there had been no agreement regarding Jerusalem, Jor¬ 
danian and Israeli forces fought over the city, and the 
Jews were forced to surrender the Jewish quarter in 


the old part of the walled city. The Syrians were halted 
in the north, and there was no Lebanese resistance. 

The UN sent Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden, a 
leading figure in the International Red Cross, to medi¬ 
ate; Bernadotte secured a truce in mid-June that lasted 
for four weeks, during which time the Israelis secured 
arms from Czechoslovakia and elsewhere. Great Brit¬ 
ain suspended the supply of arms to Iraq, Transjordan, 
and Egypt. The truce ended in July, followed by 10 
days of fierce fighting during which time the Israeli vic¬ 
tory became apparent. Israeli forces took all of north¬ 
ern Palestine and restored communication between 
Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. 

A second truce was negotiated in July, when al- 
Kawakji’s forces had been decisively defeated and Isra¬ 
el held all Galilee; however, the eastern part of Jerusa¬ 
lem, including the Old City, remained under Jordanian 
control. In the negotiations Bernadotte had angered 
both sides, and there was fear among Israelis that his 
final report due in September would be favorable to the 
Arabs. His report supported the partition plan but with 
the right of Palestinian repatriation; he also recom¬ 
mended that the Negev go to the Arabs, that Galilee be 
Jewish, the creation of a UN boundary patrol, and that 
Haifa be a free port. Jerusalem was to remain under 
UN auspices. The Stern Gang assassinated Bernadotte 
in September, and the report was never implemented. 
The U.S. diplomat Ralph Bunche was appointed the 
new mediator. 

In October the Israelis attacked the Egyptian forc¬ 
es in the Negev. A small group of Egyptian soldiers 
including a young officer, Gamal Abdul Nasser, held 
out for several months at Falluja but, lacking reinforce¬ 
ments or relief from Egypt, were ultimately forced to 
surrender. Nasser blamed the corrupt regime of King 
Faruk for the loss and would lead a successful revolu¬ 
tion against the monarchy in 1952. In December Israel 
moved further into the Negev and northern Sinai but 
reluctantly withdrew from the Gaza Strip, which was 
administered by the Egyptian military. 

The 1948 war resulted in the partition of Jerusa¬ 
lem, with west Jerusalem held by Israel and east Jeru¬ 
salem by Jordan. Through military victories Israel had 
increased its territory by about one-third more than the 
original partition plan had called for. As far as Israel 
was concerned, the gains were nonnegotiable, and the 
land was immediately incorporated into the new state. 
The mufti attempted to establish a Palestinian state 
based in Gaza, but he was thwarted by King Abdullah. 
In December Abdullah announced the unification of the 
West Bank and east Jerusalem with Jordan; Abdullah’s 
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claim as sovereign of Palestine was supported by hand¬ 
picked notables, and the Palestinians remained without 
a state of their own. 

Peace negotiations were held at Rhodes in early 
1949. Because the Arabs refused to recognize Israel, 
Bunche had to shuttle back and forth between the 
Arab and Israeli delegations, and the negotiations 
became known as the Proximity Talks. An armistice 
was reached with Egypt in February 1949, Lebanon in 
March, Jordan in April with clauses for the withdrawal 
of Iraqi forces from Jordanian territory, and Syria in 
July. No formal armistice was ever reached with Iraq. 

SETTING THE STAGE 

The losses in the 1948 war left the Arabs humiliated 
and unforgiving and set the stage for future political 
upheavals through much of the region. Attempts by 
the UN to secure a full peace failed; although full- 
scale fighting ceased, technically the Arabs and Israel 
remained at war. 

Nor was the Palestinian refugee issue resolved. 
Fearing the creation of a possible fifth column within 
its new borders and a possible Arab majority in the 
new Jewish state, Israel refused to permit the return of 
most of the refugees and blamed the Arab governments 
for having created the problem in the first place. The 
Arabs blamed Israel. The Palestinians were determined 
to return to their homes in the future and refused reset¬ 
tlement elsewhere. Arab states were also ill equipped 
to deal with the influx of refugees; some Arab regimes 
also used the refugees as pawns in their own struggles 
with Israel. Only Syria volunteered to discuss granting 
citizenship to the refugees. Ben-Gurion refused to nego¬ 
tiate unless his preconceived terms were met, and the 
offer was dropped. 

By 1949 there were about 800,000 Palestinian refu¬ 
gees, and the United Nations established an agency that 
became UNRWA (UN Relief and Works Administra¬ 
tion) to provide minimal assistance of about 16 cents 
per day for them. As the conflict continued and as suc¬ 
cessive generations were born in the camps, the number 
of refugees grew. The issues of repatriation, reparations, 
or compensation for land and businesses lost remained 
unresolved into the 21st century. 

The new Israeli government set about incorpo¬ 
rating its territorial gains and assimilated over half a 
million new Jewish immigrants, many of whom came 
from Arab states, especially Iraq and Yemen. No peace 
settlement was reached between the Arabs and Israel, 
and the conflict continued to fester until full-scale war 
broke out again in 1956. 


See also Hashemite monarchy in Jordan; Zion¬ 
ism. 
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Arab nationalism 

Arab nationalism emerged in the 19th century as the 
ruling Ottoman Empire continued its long decline. 
Arabs, who constituted the single largest ethnic group 
in the empire, were particularly resistant to the pro¬ 
gram adopted by the ruling Committee of Union and 
Progress stressing Turkish history, language, and eth¬ 
nicity after 1908. Arabs were particularly opposed to 
the teaching of the Turkish language as the first lan¬ 
guage in schools. Both Arab and Turkish nationalists 
such as the Young Turks grappled with the questions 
of what to do about the Ottoman Empire and whether 
separation along nationalist lines or decentralization 
was preferable. Prior to World War I, when many still 
hoped that the Ottoman Empire might be reformed, a 
number of Arab intellectuals and activists formed clubs 
and published essays dealing with the problems of the 
empire and offering possible solutions to its problems. 

In 1905 Negib Azoury (d. 1916), a French-educated 
Syrian Christian, published Le Reveil de la Nation Arabe. 
Azoury separated religion from government and openly 
demanded Arab independence from the Ottomans. He 
envisioned one Arab nation with the full equality of Mus¬ 
lims and Christians; however, Azoury did not include 
Egypt or North Africa in the projected Arab state. Amin 
al-Rihani and others emphasized Arabism over either 
Christianity or Islam. 

A number of small nationalist clubs and political 
organizations were also established. Al-Qahtaniyya, 
formed in 1909, was made up of Arab officers in the 
Ottoman army who discussed the issues of ethnic and 
national identity. Many of the same officers joined Al- 
Ahd (the Pact), led by the Egyptian major Aziz Ali al- 
Misri. Misri was anti-Turkish and aimed for full Arab 
independence. In 1911 Al-Fatat (the Youth) had several 
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hundred Christian and Muslim members who called 
for the decentralization of the empire under some 
sort of dual monarchy along the lines of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. An Arab congress met in Paris in 
1913 and recommended the decentralization of the 
Ottoman government and that Arabic be the official 
language in Arab provinces. All of these groups aimed 
for the creation of a secular, democratic state. 

When the Ottomans joined the Central Powers in 
World War II and declared jihad, or holy war, in the 
fight against the Allies, most Arab Muslims rejected 
the call, arguing that both sides of the European con¬ 
flict were predominantly Christian and that it made 
no sense to fight on religious grounds. Sherif Husayn 
of the Hashemite family used the war as an oppor¬ 
tunity to gain what he believed to be British support 
for an independent Arab state after the war in the 
Sherif Husayn-Mcmahon correspondence. Sherif 
Husayn’s son Faysal met with Arab nationalists in Syria 
to secure their backing for his father’s efforts. Misri and 
other Arab nationalists supported the Hashemites and 
in the Damascus Protocol of July 1915 agreed to Anglo- 
Arab cooperation in the war. Consequently, the Arabs 
raised the standard of revolt in June 1916 and fought 
with the British against the Ottomans and Germany for 
the duration of the war. Misri and another Arab Otto¬ 
man officer of Iraqi origin, Jafar Pasha Al-Askari, were 
among the most notable soldiers to join the fight against 
the Ottomans. In 1916 Ottoman Turkish soldiers com¬ 
manded by Ahmed Jemal Pasha publicly hanged several 
known Arab nationalists in downtown Beirut. 

However, during the war the British made two 
other conflicting agreements, the Sykes-Picot Agree¬ 
ment and the Balfour Declaration, regarding the 
future of the Arab world. After the war the Arabs did 
not receive national independence. The Arab prov¬ 
inces of the old Ottoman Empire, including present- 
day Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Palestine, and 
Israel—none of which existed as independent states 
at the time—were divided up between the British and 
the French. Egypt, the Sudan, and North Africa also 
remained under French, British, or Italian control. 
When the Arabs failed to achieve self-determination, 
one Arab nationalist reputedly remarked, “Indepen¬ 
dence is never given, it is always taken.” 

In Syria representatives had gathered at the General 
Syrian Congress in 1919, and in the spring of 1920 they 
declared Syria’s independence governed as a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy under Emir Faysal. To enforce their 
mandate over Lebanon and Syria, French forces attacked 
the fledgling Syrian army, defeating it at Maysalun Pass, 


near Damascus. Faysal was forced into exile but was 
subsequently made king of Iraq by the British. 

During the interwar years Arab nationalist parties 
from Morocco to Iraq adopted a wide variety of tac¬ 
tics including economic boycotts, strikes, demonstra¬ 
tions, and negotiations in the struggles against imperial 
control. When all of these failed some turned to more 
violent methods, joining armed paramilitary groups. 
There were also periodic and often spontaneous revolts 
and insurrections against the European occupiers from 
Egypt, to Iraq, to Syria. The Syrian revolt in 1925 was 
a major grassroots uprising against the French occu¬ 
pation. The revolt failed, and the French retained 
control of the Syrian mandate. Although the British 
granted facades of independence to Iraq, Transjordan 
(later Jordan), and Egypt, most of the other Arab terri¬ 
tory remained under direct or indirect Western control 
until after World War II. 

Sati al Husri, a Syrian, was one of the foremost the¬ 
oreticians of pan-Arabism. An Ottoman official prior 
to World War I, Husri supported Sherif Husayn and 
his son Faysal in the Arab revolt against the Ottoman 
Turks. In the 1940s Husri was responsible for the Iraqi 
educational curriculum that emphasized Arab history 
and culture. A prolific writer, Husri argued that the 
Arabs were a single people, including Egyptians and 
Maghrabis (North Africans), and that their common 
identity was based on a common language and history. 
His books included In Defence of Arab ism. Husri and 
other Arab writers recognized the importance of Islam 
for Christian as well as for Muslim Arabs in their his¬ 
tory and culture but foresaw the creation of one uni¬ 
fied secular democratic Arab state. After World War II 
Husri became director general of cultural affairs of the 
League of Arab States, where he continued to cham¬ 
pion pan-Arabism. 

With the encouragement of the British, the first Arab 
conference was held in Alexandria, Cairo, in 1944; it 
resulted in the formation of the League of Arab States, 
ratified in 1945. The league was headquartered in Cairo, 
and Egypt often dominated the organization. Member 
states were usually represented by their foreign ministers 
at meetings. Abd al-Rahman Azzam, an Egyptian who 
had fought in the nationalist Libyan war from 1911 to 
1912, became the first secretary-general of the league 
and remained in that position until 1952. Azzam was 
a tireless champion of the league and of a pan-Arabism 
that would be all inclusive. As Arab states became inde¬ 
pendent in the postwar era, all joined the league. 

The league supported the Palestinian cause and, 
as part of the struggle against Israel after the Arab 
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losses in the 1948 war, implemented an Arab boycott 
of Israeli goods. The boycott was administered from 
Damascus, but individual Arab governments enforced 
it in a haphazard fashion; it had minimal impact. In 
1950 league members signed a Joint Defence and Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation Treaty as a cooperative effort to 
protect members against Israel. Pan-Arabism reached 
its apogee during the Nasserist era in the 1950s and 
1960s, when there were numerous efforts to unify the 
separate Arab states. 

See also French mandate in Syria and Lebanon; 
Hashemite dynasty in Iraq. 
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Armenians in the Ottoman Empire 

After the Ottoman sultan Mehmet II captured Con¬ 
stantinople on May 26, 1453, a new policy regarding 
minorities was initiated. The Ottomans organized each 
non-Muslim religious minority, mainly Christians and 
Jews, into a separate national administration, called a 
millet (pi. milletler ). The head of each millet was its high¬ 
est religious authority residing in the Ottoman Empire. 
For Christians there were at first three milletler: one for 
the group of Byzantine (Greek) Orthodox, one for the 
Armenian Orthodox, and one for the Assyrian Church 
of the East. By the time of the fall of the Ottoman Empire 
there were no fewer than eight Christian milletler. The 
ideology behind this principle of organization was a lim- 
inal concept of “clean” versus “defiled.” Expressed in 
sociological terms, the “clean” Muslim Ottoman Turks 
did not wish to come into contact with “unclean” Chris¬ 
tians. Furthermore, by substituting the Christian idea of 
“church” with the Islamic idea of an ethnic and reli¬ 
gious nation in which the Armenian clergy were also 
civil and judicial administrators of the Armenian people, 
the Ottomans sought to destroy the spiritual power of 
the churches by forcing the bishops and other clergy to 
be embroiled in secular administration. 


In the Ottoman system, the civil head of each Chris¬ 
tian minority millet was a patriarch. The duty of the 
patriarch was to administer the internal civil as well as 
ecclesiastical affairs of his millet. The patriarch’s chief 
responsibility was the collection of taxes on behalf of 
the Ottoman government, and the patriarch was the sole 
representative of his nation to the sultan. The patriarch 
also was responsible for education, hospitals, family law, 
and permission to travel within the Ottoman Empire. 

The millet system offered some advantages for the 
minority groups themselves. It was illegal to convert 
Armenians to Islam, although this took place with 
significant frequency when it behooved the Ottoman 
government. Armenians were also nominally protect¬ 
ed from intermarriage, and thus the homogeneity of 
each millet was largely preserved. For other minorities 
who were Muslim, principally the Kurds, their fate 
was worse: As Muslims they were not accorded a dis¬ 
tinct national identity. 

NATIONAL SELF-CONCEPT 

For Armenians the church was the foundation of their 
national self-concept. Most Armenians were ignorant 
theologically. While many, especially in the rural areas 
of eastern Anatolia, were not formally religious, they 
were strongly pious. The major festivals of the church 
were celebrated even in the poorest homes. Even the 
simplest folk understood that the church was funda¬ 
mental to their national survival, and Armenians sup¬ 
ported their church as much as they could. 

In the last three decades of the 19th century, like 
many other minorities in the Ottoman Empire, Arme¬ 
nians were faced with a precarious existence. Arme¬ 
nians in eastern Anatolia, who were forbidden to keep 
firearms, were at the mercy of marauding Kurds and 
Turks. Although some Armenians loyal to the Otto¬ 
man government rose to positions of power in the 
state, overall they were second-class citizens, faced 
with corruption both within and outside of their own 
community, unfairly taxed, and who, despite their 
industriousness and hard work, began immigrating to 
the United States, Canada, South America, and Aus¬ 
tralia in large numbers. 

The Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 marked the 
beginning of a new and bloody chapter for Armenians 
in the Ottoman Empire. The wars with Russia brought 
Armenians in Turkey into close quarters with their 
brethren in Russia, who enjoyed a much higher stan¬ 
dard of living and greater autonomy. As a result the 
national revival of Armenians advanced much faster in 
Russian Caucasia than in Turkey. The Great Concert of 
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European powers produced the Treaty of Berlin (July 
1878), which blocked Russia’s attempt to force the sul¬ 
tan to improve the lives of Armenians. The situation 
of Armenians in Anatolia became worse in the 1880s, 
as Kurds and other Muslim minorities attacked Arme¬ 
nians without interference from the Turkish governors. 

The result was that Armenians formed political 
organizations to force the Ottomans to deal with these 
and other problems. By the 1890s Armenian paramili¬ 
tary organizations emerged with the intention of orga¬ 
nizing a defense of Armenians and Armenian interests. 
The most important of these was the Armenian Revo¬ 
lutionary Federation, which sought greater autonomy 
for Armenians while ruling out political independence, 
and the Social Democratic Hnchag (“Clarion”) Party, 
which sought complete independence for Armenia. 

In 1894 the matter came to a head when Hnchag 
leaders sought to stir the international community to 
action through a planned act of rebellion. The response 
of the Ottoman government was very much dispropor¬ 
tionate to the threat posed by the act: The Kurds and 
the Turkish military exterminated many villages that 
did not participate in the rebellion. In the course of 
1894-96 in a planned and systematic fashion, Sultan 
Abdul Hamid I sought to solve the Armenian question 
through reduction of the number of Armenians through 
massacres. European powers did not intervene largely 
out of fear of Russia, and American president Grover 
Cleveland refused to intervene. The massacres essen¬ 
tially ended the Armenian revolutionary drive for inde¬ 
pendence and even led to a rejection of revolution from 
some of its most prominent Armenian supporters. 

However, after 1904 renewed Armenian guerrilla 
activity in eastern Anatolia resulted in further punitive 
massacres similar to those in 1894-96. Further attacks 
followed in Adana and in Syria in 1908 with the par¬ 
ticipation of the Young Turks, who had seized power 
that same year. The tense situation between Armenian 
political organizations and the government of the Young 
Turks continued. The problem was compounded by the 
intervention of Western powers in Turkish governance 
and their open hostility to the Turkish regime. The start 
of World War I, which pitted Turkey against many 
of its former enemies, particularly Russia, resulted in a 
cataclysm of death for Armenian civilians. The policy 
of brutally suppressing Armenian cries for safety from 
murder and pillage under the Ottomans continued. The 
government of the Ottoman Empire, led by the Young 
Turks, began a policy of massacre that was concentrat¬ 
ed in 1915 but continued in the new Turkish Repub¬ 
lic until 1922. Claiming that the Armenians and other 


Christians were collaborating with the Russian army, 
the Turks set out to systematically eliminate, or at least 
to reduce to an insignificant number, the Armenians 
and other Christians from eastern Anatolia. 

Along with this violence came the transfer of the 
wealth of these groups into Kurdish and Turkish hands. 
Although most of this activity was conducted at the 
hands of Kurds and prisoners released for the massa¬ 
cres, the Turkish army provided support, and the Turk¬ 
ish government was responsible for sanctioning and in 
some cases actively planning the removal of Armenians 
from eastern Anatolia. As many as 1.5 million Arme¬ 
nians, along with hundreds of thousands of Suryani 
and Assyrian Christians, were killed or died as a result 
of forced marches southward through the desert or in 
concentration camps. 

The Turkish government in the early 21st century 
vehemently denied that the government of the Young 
Turks (who also were the founders of the modern Turk¬ 
ish Republic) engaged in a planned and systematic 
elimination of all Armenians from Anatolia. Instead, 
the Turkish Republic claimed that most of the casual¬ 
ties were Armenians who fought with the invading Rus¬ 
sian army against the Ottomans, and that the number 
of these battle casualties for Armenians was 600,000. 
Currently, a reassessment of the Turkish participation 
in the slaughter of the Armenians is occurring among 
intellectuals and historians in Turkey, and even the gov¬ 
ernment is promoting restoration and cultural expres¬ 
sions of the Armenians and other minorities as it lob¬ 
bies to join the European Union. 
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art and architecture (1900-1950) 

With new styles and the availability of new construc¬ 
tion material, there was a dramatic change in architec¬ 
ture during the first half of the 20th century. Although 
prefabrication had first been used in London’s Crystal 
Palace in 1851, it did not become popular until the 
early 20th century, which saw the rise in functionalism. 
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However, some architects reacted sharply against this, 
the most well-known being perhaps British architect 
Edwin Lutyens, who returned to a simplified Georgian 
classicism with the Viceroy’s House in Delhi, India, and 
other projects. In Britain Norman Shaw was one of the 
main domestic architects. 

The first half of the 20th century saw a massive 
increase in travel around the world and the publica¬ 
tion of heavily illustrated photographic works, art 
books, and millions of postcards. This led to much use 
of iconography, with particular cities being identified 
by specific buildings or structures. Examples of these 
include the Empire State Building (1931) in New York, 
the Harbour Bridge (1932) in Sydney, and the Golden 
Gate Bridge (1937) in San Francisco. Postcards also 
became important for artists whose designs, drawings, 
and photographs were reproduced and sold around the 
world, exposing creative people to influences of which 
previous generations had not known. 

In terms of art styles, Fauvism from France of the 
1890s continued to influence painters, and cubism 
began to revolutionize the manner in which art and 
sculpture was produced, the latter producing artists 
Pablo Picasso, Fernand Leger, and Georges Braque. 
Expressionism emerged in the 1910s, and Dadaism 
peaked from 1916 until 1920, introducing an antiwar 
polemic through the work of Marcel Duchamp, Francis 
Picabia, and others. From the 1920s surrealism became 
a cultural movement, reflecting itself in visual artwork. 
In Germany the Bauhaus movement flourished under 
Walter Gropius during the 1920s and also led to work 
by Vasily Kandinsky and Josef Albers; the Swiss archi¬ 
tect Le Corbusier became famous during the 1940s 
for his introduction of modernism and functionalism; 
and Buckminster Fuller was celebrated for his geodesic 
domes. Other notables include Max Ernst, Joan Miro, 
and Salvador Dali. 

The two world wars and several other conflicts 
also had a dramatic influence on both art and archi¬ 
tecture. War artists wanted to record specific events or 
sought to capture the spirit of an event. At the same 
time photography emerged as an art form with Robert 
Capra’s depiction of the dying republican soldier dur¬ 
ing the Spanish civil war becoming famous—despite 
some doubts over whether it had been staged. The film 
and still photographs showing Adolf Hitler look¬ 
ing at the Eiffel Tower and the soldier flying the Soviet 
red flag over the Reich Chancellery in Berlin are also 
famous for what they symbolized. The pile of captured 
German flags dumped at the foot of Lenin’s mauso¬ 
leum on June 24, 1945, signified the final destruction 


of the German war machine in the same way that the 
haunting photographs and later paintings of the ruins 
of Hiroshima marked the first use of an atom bomb in 
war. In terms of architecture, the massive destruction 
of many European and Chinese cities during bomb¬ 
ing raids and land bombardment also saw many pieces 
of artwork destroyed, although a remarkable number 
survived, having been moved to safekeeping in time of 
war. The Basque city of Guernica in northern Spain, 
bombed in 1937 in what is now seen as a prelude to the 
World War II bombing raids, led to Picasso produc¬ 
ing his famous painting Guernica later in 1937. In Brit¬ 
ain painters such as C. R. W. Nevinson (1889-1946) 
recreated the horror of World War I, as did Paul Nash 
(1889-1946), while artists in communist countries 
depicted heroic scenes from battles that became part of 
their respective countries’ folklore. 

The main way in which the world wars affected 
architecture was in terms of the war memorials and 
war cemeteries that were built. Then there were also 
the tombs to the unknown soldiers, at the Arc de Tri- 
omphe in Paris, Westminster Abbey in London, the Vic¬ 
tor Emmanuel Monument in Rome, and in many other 
capital cities. Although war memorials had been built 
in previous centuries, the number and the diversity of 
them after the world wars is important. The building of 
the Cenotaph in London, the Shrine of Remembrance 
in Melbourne, the India Gate in New Delhi, the Liberty 
Memorial in Kansas City, and the National War Memo¬ 
rial in Canada are only the most obvious examples, 
with small memorials throughout Europe and indeed 
throughout the world. In Japan Yasakuni Shrine not 
only remembers Japan’s war dead but also provokes 
foreign consternation over the reverence given to Japa¬ 
nese war criminals also remembered there. 

It is also impossible not to mention military archi¬ 
tecture, with pillboxes and fortifications constructed 
of such indestructible material that they will outlast 
ordinary buildings—both in places that were invaded 
and also as a preventive measure in places that feared 
attack. The Maginot Line, along the French-German 
border, was perhaps the most famous defensive struc¬ 
ture of the period, with the Pentagon in Washington 
D.C., opened in 1943, still the largest-capacity office 
building in the world. 

With changes in political arrangements around the 
world, a number of totally new capitals were construct¬ 
ed, the most well known being Canberra, Australia. 
In Turkey the move from Constantinople (Istanbul) to 
Ankara in 1923 represented a major change in Turkish 
thinking and attitudes to the world. While Canberra 
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was built in what had been agricultural land, Ankara 
was constructed in what had been the city of Angora. In 
March 1918 Moscow became the capital of the Soviet 
Union, having been the capital of Russia until 1703. 
The period of great turmoil during the 1920s and 1930s 
also saw a number of countries establish new tempo¬ 
rary capitals. Burgos in northern Spain became the 
nationalist capital during the Spanish civil war, with 
the inland city of Chungking (modern-day Chongqing) 
serving as the capital of Nationalist China during the 
Sino-Japanese War. In France the spa resort of Vichy 
became the capital of occupied France for three years. 
The growth of the urban environment saw a number 
of suburbs growing up. The British architect and civil 
planner Sir Ebenezer Howard designed Letchworth 
Garden City and in the 1920s moved on to found Wel¬ 
wyn Garden City. 

Political forces of the far right and extreme left also 
supported designs that supported their views of the 
country in question. In Nazi Germany Adolf Hitler’s 
architect, Albert Speer, designed impressive and gran¬ 
diose structures that gave rise to the term Albert Speer 
architecture, describing a building or edifice that makes 
the onlooker seem small. In the Soviet Union grand 
architecture and “heroic” paintings were popular. The 
former impressed observers about the wealth of the 
country, with the latter highlighting important histori¬ 
cal scenes. The building of Lenin’s mausoleum in Red 
Square, Moscow, initially in wood and then in stone, 
incorporated some of the design of the grave of Cyrus 
the Great of Persia. 

The changes in technology during the first half of 
the 20th century saw the construction of many railway 
stations around the world, but not on the scale of the 
edifices built during the late 19th century. The Moscow 
Metro was opened in 1935 and was part of the attempt 
to show the Soviet Union as a modern and efficient 
country. The British architect Charles Holden worked 
extensively on the London Underground. In addition, 
airports and factories were built, some with impressive 
art deco buildings, others being functional and having 
small sheds and huts to cater to the air passengers, or 
in the case of many factories, unimpressive work areas 
behind the faqade. 

The rise of art deco during the 1920s and 1930s 
featured not only in architecture but in art, furniture 
design, and interior decorating. In terms of architecture, 
the spire of the Chrysler Building in New York (1928- 
1930), the city hall of Buffalo, New York, and many 
other civic buildings follow this style. As well as in the 
United States, it was also popular in Italy, with the port 


city of Asmara being the best surviving example of an 
art deco city; the most famous art deco building in Latin 
America is the Edificio Kavanagh (Kavanagh Building) 
in Buenos Aires, completed in 1936. The most well- 
known art deco architects included Albert Anis, who 
worked at Miami Beach; Ernest Cormier from Quebec, 
who designed the Supreme Court of Canada; Sir Ban¬ 
nister Fletcher, author of the famous work on archi¬ 
tecture; Bruce Goff, whose Boston Avenue Methodist 
Church in Tulsa is regarded as one of the best examples 
of art deco in the United States; Raymond Hood, who 
designed the Tribune Tower in Chicago; Joseph Sun¬ 
light; William van Alen, who worked on the Chrysler 
Building in New York; Wirt C. Rowland from Detroit; 
and Ralph Walker of Rhode Island. The writer Ayn 
Rand set her book The Fountainhead (1943), about an 
idealistic young architect, in the office of the New York 
architect Ely Jacques Kahn, with some seeing it as being 
modeled on Frank Lloyd Wright. 

In sculpture art deco saw Lee Lawrie, Rene Paul 
Chambellan, C. Paul Jennewein, Joseph Kiselewski, 
and Paul Manship; and expressionism, which had first 
flourished in Germany in the 1900s and early 1920s, 
led to artwork by Latvian-born American Mark Roth¬ 
ko, Jackson Pollock, and others. 

The prosperity of the 1910s and 1920s led to the 
building of many hotels around the world and the 
enlarging of many others. The Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York, an art deco building, was designed in 1931. In 
Africa Treetops in Kenya and in Asia the Raffles Hotel 
in Singapore, the E&O Hotel in Penang, and the Strand 
in Rangoon were all either built during this period or 
had major refurbishment work. There were also many 
holiday resorts emerging from the late 19th century 
concept of life in the Tropics with a place to retreat to in 
the hot summer: Simla in India, Hua Hin in Thailand, 
the Cameron Highlands in Malaya, Dalat in Vietnam, 
and Maymyo (Pyin U Lwin) in Burma (Myanmar). This 
coincided with many civic buildings being constructed: 
town halls, schools, hospitals, and libraries. The Bund 
at Shanghai teemed with magnificent stone buildings 
showing stability and the feeling of commercial well¬ 
being. In time of war some of these structures were 
actually best able to weather bombing raids, with the 
Fullerton Building in Singapore being used as a shelter 
during Japanese bombing raids in early 1942. 

The new construction techniques led to the build¬ 
ing of skyscrapers. The first of these was the Flatiron 
Building in New York City, which was completed in 
1902 and is 285 feet tall. However, in 1913 this was 
overtaken by the Woolworth Building (792 feet), which 
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in turn was overtaken in 1930 by 40 Wall Street and in 
1931 by the Empire State Building, which was the first 
building in the world to have more than 100 floors. 

Further reading: Dube, Wolf-Dieter. Expressionism. Lon¬ 
don: Thames & Hudson, 1972; Fletcher, Bannister. A His¬ 
tory of Architecture on the Comparative Method. London: 
The Athlone Press, 1961; Jacquet, Pierre. History of Archi¬ 
tecture. Lausanne: Leisure Arts, 1966; Lucie-Smith, Edward. 

Symbolist Art. London: Thames & Hudson, 1972;-. 

Lives of the Great 20th-Century Artists. London: Thames & 
Hudson, 2000; Read, Herbert. A Concise History of Modern 
Fainting. London: Thames 8c Hudson, 1961; Richards, J. M. 
Who’s Who in Architecture from 1400 to the Present. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1977. 
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Atatiirk, Mustafa Kemal 

(1881-1938) Turkish leader and reformer 

Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk was one of the greatest reform¬ 
ers of the 20th century, and his legacy is present-day 
Turkey. He built a modern state from the ruins of the 
Ottoman Empire through massive and progressive 
domestic reforms. Viewed with godlike status by Turks, 
he is considered the savior of a country that under his 
guidance resisted occupation and colonization and 
embraced democracy and modernization. 

He was born in 1881 in Salonika (present-day 
Thessalonica, Greece). His father, Ali Reza, was a 
low-ranking Ottoman government employee who 
died when Mustafa was young. His mother, Zubeyde, 
raised him and his sister, Makbule. Zubeyde was a 
religious woman and hoped that her son would attend 
the local religious schools. However, with the help of 
his uncle he instead attended military school. The mili¬ 
tary schools, reflecting the Ottoman system, allowed 
students to rise not according to class status but by 
ability. Mustafa excelled in his studies. He took the 
name Kemal, which means perfection. He completed 
his studies at the War College in Harbiye, Istanbul, in 
1905. 

In Istanbul and elsewhere throughout his postings, 
Mustafa Kemal was deeply disturbed by the corruption 
in the Ottoman bureaucracy. He joined several under¬ 
ground organizations that had contacts with exiled 
Turks in Geneva and Paris. To keep him away from 
Istanbul, his superior officers, suspicious of Mustafa 
Kemal, posted him in faraway places such as Damascus 
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and Tripoli, but he was able to remain active in the 
secret societies, although events unfolding in the Bal¬ 
kans pushed other figures to the forefront. 

The underground organizations united and formed 
the Committee of Union and Progress (CUP) and in 
1908 started the Young Turk revolution. The sub¬ 
sequent leaders of this movement, Enver Pasha, Talat 
Pasha, and Cemal Pasha, ruled as a triumvirate and were 
also suspicious of Mustafa Kemal and preferred to keep 
him away from the seat of government. Mustafa Kemal 
was critical of the CUP’s lack of ideology and program. 
The CUP’s only objective in the revolution was to rein¬ 
state the 1876 constitution, which had been abolished 
by the sultan. Mustafa Kemal was also wary of the 
expansionist and pan-Turkic postrevolution ideology 
the CUP embraced. Germany cleverly took advantage 
of the situation and entered into an alliance with the 
CUP. Mustafa Kemal, although he did not agree with 
the alliance, gladly learned modern military technology 
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from German military officers who had been sent to 
train the Ottoman armies. 

ALLIED DEFEAT AT GALLIPOLI 

The CUP-led Ottoman Empire fared badly in both the 
Balkan Wars and World War I. The only major vic¬ 
tory was at Gallipoli, where Mustafa Kemal sound¬ 
ly defeated the British invasion. In 1915 the British 
army and navy valiantly fought to open the Darda¬ 
nelles in a plan created by Winston Churchill. It 
was essential for the Allies to take Istanbul in order 
to reopen the Bosphorus Strait. The Allied defeat in 
Gallipoli compromised that situation and possibly 
lengthened the war. 

Mustafa Kemal was heralded as a hero among the 
Turks during a war that saw few victories and many 
defeats for the Ottomans. At the conclusion of the 
war, the remaining Ottoman territories were divided 
amongst the Allied powers. France was given con¬ 
trol of southern Turkey (near the Syrian border), Italy 
was given the Mediterranean region, and Greece was 
given Thrace and the Aegean coast of Turkey. Istanbul 
was to be an internationally controlled city (mainly 
French and British). The Kurds and Armenians were 
also granted territory under the Treaty of Sevres. The 
Turks would have only a small, mountainous territory 
in central Turkey. 

Mustafa Kemal was outraged, as were most Turks. 
Of all the occupying armies, he viewed the Greek army 
as the most dangerous threat. Greek nationalism was 
at an all-time high, and many wanted to reclaim all 
of ancestral Greece (which extended well into Asia 
Minor). This fear was confirmed by the Greek invasion 
of Smyrna (present day Izmir) in 1919. 

In May 1919 Mustafa Kemal secretly traveled to 
Samsun (on the Black Sea coast) and journeyed to Ama- 
sya, where he issued the first resistance proclamation. 
He then formed a national assembly, where he was 
elected chairman. Next he organized a resistance army 
to overthrow foreign occupation and conquest. Under 
his leadership the Turkish resistance easily drove out 
the British, French, and Italian troops, who were weary 
of fighting and did not want another war. The real con¬ 
flict was with the Greek troops and culminated in hor¬ 
rible atrocities committed by both sides. In September 
1922 the Turkish army drove the Greek army into the 
sea at Izmir as the international community silently 
observed. 

In 1923 the Treaty of Lausanne was signed and 
replaced the Treaty of Sevres. This treaty set the bor¬ 
ders of modern-day Turkey. On October 29, 1923, 


the Republic of Turkey was proclaimed, with Musta¬ 
fa Kemal as president and Ismet Inonii as prime min¬ 
ister. Even though the government appeared demo¬ 
cratic, Mustafa Kemal had almost absolute power. 
However, he differed from several rising dictators of 
the time in several respects. He had no plans or ide¬ 
ology pertaining to expansionism. His primary focus 
was the modernization and domestic reform of his 
country. He wanted to make Turkey self-sufficient 
and independent. 

He believed that the only way to save his coun¬ 
try was to modernize it, and by force if necessary. He 
moved the capital from Istanbul to Ankara, a centrally 
located city. He then abolished both the sultanate and 
the caliphate, and his fight against religion became one 
of his most contested reforms. He believed that Islam’s 
role in government would prevent the country from 
modernizing. He was not antireligion but against reli¬ 
gious interference in governmental affairs. He closed 
the religious schools and courts and put religion under 
state control. He wanted to lessen the religious and 
ethnic divisions that had been encouraged under the 
Ottoman system. He wanted the people of Turkey to 
identify themselves as Turks first. He established politi¬ 
cal parties and a national assembly based on the parlia¬ 
mentary system. He also implemented the Swiss legal 
code that allowed freedom of religion and civil divorce 
and banned polygamy. 

Atatiirk banned the fez for men and the veil for 
women and encouraged Western-style dress. He replaced 
the Muslim calendar with the European calendar and 
changed the working week to Monday through Friday, 
leaving Saturday and Sunday as the weekend. He hired 
expert linguists to transform the Turkish alphabet from 
Arabic to Latin script based on phonetic sounds and 
introduced the metric system. As surnames did not exist 
until this time, Mustafa Kemal insisted that each person 
and family select a surname. He chose Atatiirk, which 
means “father of the Turks.” 

Some of his most profound reforms, however, were 
in regard to women. Atatiirk argued that no society 
could be successful while half of the population was 
hidden away. He encouraged women to wear European 
clothing and to leave the harems. Turkey was one of 
the first countries to give women the right to vote and 
hold office in 1930. He also adopted several daughters. 
One of them, Sabiha Gokcen, became the first woman 
combat pilot in Turkey. 

These reforms did not come easily and in many cases 
garnered little support. Many religious and ethnic groups 
such as the Sufi dervishes and Kurds staged rebellions and 
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were ruthlessly put down. Other minority groups suffered 
or were exiled as a result of the new government. 

A heavy drinker, Atatiirk died of cirrhosis of the liver 
in November 1938. As he had no children he left no heirs 
and instead bequeathed to his country the democracy 
that he created, which would survive him to the present 
day. Although Atatiirk forbade many basic concepts of 
democracy such as free press, trade unions, and freedom 
of speech, he paved the way for the future addition and 
implementation of these ideals. 

Further reading: Lord Kinross (Patrick Balfour). Atatiirk: 
The Rebirth of a Nation. London and New York: William 
Morrow Company, 1965; Mango, Andrew. Atatiirk: The 
Biography of the Founder of Modern Turkey. New York: The 
Overlook Press, 1999. 
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Aung San 

(1915-1947) Burmese nationalist and freedom fighter 

Aung San was born on February 13,1915, at Natmauk 
in central Burma (Myanmar). Aung was the president 
of the student union at Rangoon University in 1938. 
He joined the left-leaning Dobam Asiayon (“We 
Burmese” Association) and was its general secretary 
between 1938 and 1948. Aung was also a founding 
member of Bama-htwet-yat Ghine (Freedom Bloc). 
At the time of World War II he was very active in 
the resistance movement against the British. He went 
to Amoy, China, and met with the Japanese to seek 
help forming an army to fight the British. An anti- 
British unit was formed by the “Thirty Comrades,” 
who received military training on Hainan Island in 
Japanese-occupied China. Aung became the com¬ 
mander of the Burma Independence Army (BIA), 
which was formed on December 26, 1941. Ne Win, 
the future authoritarian ruler of Burma (1962-88), 
was one of the comrades. 

The army was stationed in Bangkok and entered 
Burma in January 1942 along with the invading Japa¬ 
nese army. The BIA, which had formed a provisional 
government, became unpopular because of an influx 
of criminals into the organization. It was replaced by 
the Burma Defense Army (BDA), with Aung as com¬ 
mander. The BDA, trained by the Japanese, was a con¬ 
ventional army. The name BDA was changed to Burma 
National Army (BNA). In the Japanese-sponsored gov¬ 
ernment Aung was minister of war. 


Aung became disillusioned with the Japanese and 
discussed with the other resistance leaders their next 
course of action. The Anti-Fascist Organization came 
into being in April 1944. Later renamed the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League (AFPFL), it was 
formed with Aung as its president. He openly turned 
against the Japanese in March 1945 and switched his 
loyalty to the British, renaming the forces the Patriotic 
Burmese Forces. 

The British then founded a new government, and 
he became its deputy chairman in the executive coun¬ 
cil, holding important portfolios of defense and for¬ 
eign affairs. In January 1947 he went to London and 
negotiated with the British Labour government about 
granting independence to Burma. The Aung San-Attlee 
Agreement of January 27, 1947, guaranteed indepen¬ 
dence within a year. There would be an elected con¬ 
stituent assembly, and until it finalized its work, the 
country would be governed under the provisions of 
the Government of India Act of 1935. The British 
government also would sponsor Burma’s admission 
to the United Nations. On February 12 Aung signed 
the Panglong Agreement, which supported the cause 
of a united country with the leaders of other Burmese 
nationalist groups. Under his guidance the AFPFL won 
a landslide victory in April elections to the constituent 
assembly, securing 196 out of a total of 202 seats. 

Aung was concerned about his country’s future and 
called a series of meetings in Rangoon (now renamed 
Yangon) in June 1947. He urged people in a public 
meeting to remain disciplined in a speech on July 13. 
He was assassinated six days later, along with six other 
councilors, during a meeting of the constituent assem¬ 
bly. Aung San’s political rival, U Saw, a former premier, 
was found guilty of the crime and executed in 1948. 
On January 4, 1948, Burma became independent from 
British rule. Aung had become a martyr and a national 
hero and continued to inspire his people with his dedi¬ 
cation and sacrifice. He was criticized by some for his 
collaboration with the Japanese; others say it was a 
tactical move to gain independence for his country. He 
turned against the Japanese at the opportune moment. 
His wife became a diplomat and later served as ambas¬ 
sador to India. 

Further reading: Aung San Suu Kyi. Aung San of Burma: A 
Biographical Portrait. Edinburgh: Kiscadle, 1991; Kin Oung. 
Who Killed Aung San ? Bangkok: White Lotus, 1993; Maung 
Maung. Aung San of Burma. The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1962; 
Naw, Angelene. Aung San and the Struggle for Burmese 
Independence. Bangkok: Silkworm Books, 2002; Silverstein, 
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Australia and New Zealand 

During the 1880s there were many attempts to estab¬ 
lish a “federation” by which the six British colonies 
of Australia—New South Wales, Queensland, South 
Australia, Tasmania, Victoria, and Western Austra¬ 
lia—would be able to come together under a single 
government. In 1890 it was finally agreed to call a 
convention in the following year and draft a federal 
constitution. Because of the depression of the 1890s, 
the constitution was not drawn up until 1898, and 
agreement from all the states was reached with West¬ 
ern Australia holding a referendum to agree to joining 
the Commonwealth of Australia in 1900. New Zea¬ 
land decided not to join with Australia. As a result, 
on July 14, 1900, the first governor-general of Austra¬ 
lia, being the representative of the British sovereign, 
was appointed, and on January 1, 1901, the Com¬ 
monwealth of Australia was proclaimed in Centen¬ 
nial Park in Sydney, New South Wales. 

Part of the reason why the federation had taken 
so long to negotiate was the intense rivalry between 
the states, which had to agree to hand over powers for 
defense, foreign relations, and foreign trade and which 
also had to agree to dismantle tariffs and restrictions 
on the sale of goods within the commonwealth. There 
were disagreements over where the new capital was to 
be, and initially it was in Melbourne. The first open¬ 
ing of the federal parliament took place there on May 
9, 1901, with Edmund Barton as the first prime min¬ 
ister. Fittingly, some of the Australian contingents to 
China, sent in the wake of the Boxer Rebellion, had 
returned to Sydney a few days before the first parlia¬ 
ment was opened. They were rushed down by train to 
take part in the ceremony. At the time, Australian sol¬ 
diers, as well as New Zealanders, were also involved 
in supporting the British in the Boer War. The early 
soldiers had left as part of state units—after federation 
Australian Commonwealth units were dispatched. 

After federation it was obvious that Melbourne 
could not remain Australia’s capital, and in 1902 a 
Capital Sites Enquiry Board started inspecting prospec¬ 
tive sites, which had to be within 100 miles of Sydney. 
Eventually a site was agreed on, and in 1913 Lady Den¬ 
man, wife of the governor-general, announced “I name 


the capital of Australia Canberra, with the accent on 
the Can”—Canberra being the Aboriginal name for the 
area. The region around it then became the Australian 
Capital Territory (ACT), designed with a conscious 
attempt not to make the mistakes that had taken place 
in the building of Washington, D.C. The ACT was 100 
times larger than the District of Columbia, and all land 
in it was declared under leasehold to prevent property 
speculators’ taking it over. The U.S. architect Walter 
Burley Griffin drew up plans for the city after he won 
first place in a worldwide competition for the appoint¬ 
ment. It was not until 1927 that a temporary parlia¬ 
ment building was established there. 

Over the same period, in New Zealand, which was 
also a self-governing “dominion,” Richard “King Dick” 
Seddon was prime minister of a liberal administration 
from 1893 until 1906. One of the major issues he faced 
was the need to encourage the expansion of agriculture 
by the establishment of more small farms. Both New 
Zealand and Australia during this period relied heavily 
on primary industries: farming and mining. Although 
the Australian economy was diversifying slightly, 
New Zealand’s main products were sheep/lamb/mut¬ 
ton, wool, and butter, most of which was exported to 
Britain. By 1913 New Zealand had become the largest 
exporter of dairy products in the world. 

While the Liberals were in power in New Zealand, 
the trade union movement was growing in strength 
in both New Zealand and Australia. In 1889 a state 
Labour government was formed in Queensland, in 
northern Australia, and in 1891 the Australian Labour 
Party was formed. Seven years later, in 1898, the Trades 
and Labour Confederation decided to establish a New 
Zealand Labour Party, although it was not until 1935 
that they were able to form a government. In Aus¬ 
tralia, in contrast, from 1904 to 1907 Chris Watson 
formed a minority administration and presided over 
the first national Labour Party government anywhere 
in the world, and in 1910 Labour achieved an absolute 
majority in the Australian parliament. 

Australia and New Zealand were affected in the 
early 1910s by a small economic depression. This was 
followed by the outbreak of World War I, and both 
countries were keen to support Britain, the “mother 
country” of many Australians and New Zealanders. 
Australian and New Zealand soldiers were immedi¬ 
ately sent to Egypt, where, as the Australian and New 
Zealand Army Corps, they became known as Anzac. 
In 1915 they were deployed to Gallipoli in a failed 
attempt to capture the Turkish capital, Constantinople. 
In Australia and New Zealand this became an impor- 
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tant symbolic occasion for both countries, and many 
still visit Gallipoli each year on April 25. 

After Gallipoli both Australian and New Zealand 
soldiers fought in France, with the Australian general 
Sir John Monash leading his men to victory in Novem¬ 
ber 1918. During the war two attempts to introduce 
conscription in Australia failed; New Zealand main¬ 
tained conscription throughout the conflict. 

At the Versailles Peace Conference after the end 
of the war, Australia and New Zealand were repre¬ 
sented by their respective prime ministers, William 
Morris “Billy” Hughes and William Ferguson Massey. 
Both were keen to ensure that the war had achieved 
something, and Australia was given charge of Ger¬ 
man New Guinea (which was merged with Papua to 
form Papua & New Guinea, later Papua New Guin¬ 
ea) and the Solomon Islands, and New Zealand was 
given Western Samoa. 

The formation of the League of Nations after the 
war was treated differently by Australia and New Zea¬ 
land. The former decided to play a more active role, 
but in New Zealand Massey felt that the organization 
was useless and that New Zealand should rely not on 
multilateral diplomacy but on the might of the Royal 
Navy. As a result, in the first 10 years of the League 
of Nations, New Zealand only sent three delegations 
to its annual conferences of the International Labour 
Organisation and did not ratify any of the league’s con¬ 
ventions until 1938. This was in spite of New Zealand’s 
election in 1936 to the League Council and a gradual 
move to support collective security. 

THE DEPRESSION 

During the 1930s in Australia and New Zealand the 
worldwide Great Depression saw widespread unem¬ 
ployment, which hit many families very hard. Oth¬ 
ers, fearing they might become unemployed, stopped 
spending money, further deflating the economy, and 
both countries were struggling to pay their war debts. 
Many of those badly hit were former soldiers who had 
fought in World War I and were now angry about a 
government that had “let them down.” Soup kitchens 
appeared, beggars were regularly seen in the streets, 
and children came to school malnourished. Some peo¬ 
ple turned to extreme political movements, and with 
the increase in strength of the trade union movement 
came the formation of pseudo-fascist organizations in 
Australia—the New Guard—and in New Zealand— 
the New Zealand Legion. In 1935 a Labour govern¬ 
ment came to power in New Zealand with Michael 
Savage as prime minister. When he died in 1940 he 


was succeeded by Peter Fraser, who remained in office 
until 1949. In contrast, in Australia for most of the 
depression Joseph Lyons of the United Australia Party 
was prime minister, having defeated the Labour Party 
under James Scullin in 1932. 

Pointing to the desire of both countries to connect 
with the wider world, Australian and New Zealand 
aviators began a series of remarkable pioneer flights. 
On September 10-11, 1928, the Australian aviator 
Charles Kingsford Smith made the first Australia-New 
Zealand flight. During that trip he met the teenage 
Jean Batten, who was to become a New Zealand fly¬ 
ing legend. She moved to Sydney in the following year 
to train for a commercial pilot’s license. Kingsford 
Smith was to achieve numerous records for his flying 
across the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and the Tasman 
Sea, as well as his October 1933 solo flight from Eng¬ 
land to Australia, and Jean Batten was to be the first 
woman to fly solo from England to Australia and back 
(1934-35), the first woman to fly the South Atlantic 
solo, and in 1936 the first person to fly from England 
to New Zealand. 

In the arts Australian painters Hans Heysen, Arthur 
Street on, William Dobell, and in the 1940s Sidney 
Nolan and Russell Drysdale were to gain internation¬ 
al prominence, as were New Zealand artists Charles 
Goldie and Frances Hodgkins. Prominent artistic fami¬ 
lies the Lindsays and the Boyds flourished in Australia. 
Writers like Frank Clune and Ion Idriess wrote many 
books describing Australia and Australians—per¬ 
haps the most famous book by Idriess was about the 
quintessential Australian hero Harold Lasseter and 
the search for gold in central Australia. Other writers 
such as Miles Franklin, Ernestine Hill, Eleanor Dark, 
and Henry Handel Richardson dealt with Australia in 
fiction. 

Poets such as Dame Mary Gilmore, Banjo Paterson, 
and Judith Wright are representative of that genre of 
Australian literature. New Zealand literature is widely 
known by way of Katherine Mansfield and crime fic¬ 
tion writer Ngaio Marsh. Australian actor Oscar Asche 
and singer Nellie Melba achieved as much fame over¬ 
seas as they did in Australia. 

In the realms of medicine and science, respectively, 
Australian pathologist Howard Florey and atomic sci¬ 
entist Ernest Rutherford (from Nelson, New Zealand) 
were to make major contributions to the world. In Brit¬ 
ain New Zealander Sir Arthur Porritt became surgeon 
to King George VI, and on the day of the coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth II in 1953 news was received of the 
scaling of Mount Everest by another New Zealander, 
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An Australian World War I recruitment poster calls for men to join the Allied cause. Though Australia and New Zealand became increas¬ 
ingly independent from Great Britain, both maintained strong cultural ties, especially in times of war. 


Edmund Hillary, earlier that day, the first known ascent 
of the mountain. 

In Australia and New Zealand the indigenous pop¬ 
ulations, the Aboriginals and the Maoris, remained 
marginalized economically and socially. Gradually, the 
Maoris in New Zealand began, through their numbers 
and the fact that they all spoke a common language, 
to exert some political influence. Maori started to be 
taught in some schools and by the 21st century was 
widely taught throughout the country. By contrast, the 
Aboriginal people in Australia remained geographically 
on the fringes of cities and towns and were discriminat¬ 
ed against in work and housing. Children were taken 
away from parents when they were young to be brought 
up in foster homes or children’s homes, where they 
were alienated from their own culture. They became 
known as “The Stolen Generation.” Although Maoris 
were always recognized as citizens of New Zealand, it 


was not until 1967 that Aboriginal Australians had the 
right to vote. 

In 1931 the British parliament enacted the Statute 
of Westminster, by which Britain relinquished pow¬ 
ers over self-governing dominions. However, it was 
not adopted in Australia until 1942 and was finally 
adopted in New Zealand in 1947. In 1940 Australia 
established its own diplomatic posts in foreign coun¬ 
tries: in Washington, D.C.; Tokyo; and Ottawa. New 
Zealand followed in the following year with a minister 
in Washington, D.C. Representation in commonwealth 
countries was still by a high commissioner and in other 
countries by an ambassador. 

With the outbreak of World War II in 1939, Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand both immediately declared their 
support for the United Kingdom, and soldiers from both 
countries were sent to the Mediterranean, serving in 
North Africa and in Greece. In December 1941, when 
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the Pacific War began, there was panic in both Austra¬ 
lia and New Zealand over a possible Japanese invasion. 
Australian soldiers were immediately recalled from the 
Middle East, and some were sent into action in Malaya 
and Singapore, both of which quickly fell to the Japa¬ 
nese. On February 19, 1942, the Japanese bombed Dar¬ 
win, causing significant physical damage and showing 
Australia’s vulnerability to attack. Australian soldiers 
returning from North Africa were reinforced by large 
numbers of U.S. soldiers. Australian soldiers were then 
sent into action against the Japanese in New Guinea, 
where at Kokoda they managed to halt the Japanese 
advance and gradually drive them back. In contrast, in 
New Zealand soldiers were not recalled and continued 
to play an important part in the campaigns in the West¬ 
ern Desert and in Italy but a minimal role in the Pacific. 
U.S. soldiers also came to New Zealand, which at that 
point was largely defended by World War I veterans 
and teenagers who were hastily armed by the frightened 
government. 

Australia and New Zealand, seeing their joint 
vulnerability, decided to conclude the Canberra Pact 
of 1944, which was to determine that after the war 
Australia and New Zealand would dominate the 


South Pacific, and the United States would be exclud¬ 
ed. As the Pacific War gradually saw the Japanese 
pushed back, New Zealand soldiers were recalled 
from Italy. Some were posted to the Pacific, but the 
war ended soon after. After the war both Australia 
and New Zealand became founding members of the 
United Nations, and both were led by governments 
that supported a multilateral approach to political 
problems. 

Further reading: Bolton, Geoffrey, and Stuart Macintyre, eds. 
The Oxford History of Australia. 4 vols. Melbourne: Oxford 
University Press, 1986; Davison, Graeme, John Hirst, and 
Stuart Macintyre, eds. The Oxford Companion to Australian 
History. Melbourne: Oxford University Press, 1998; Dennis, 
Peter, et al. The Oxford Companion to Australian Military 
History. Melbourne: Oxford University Press, 1995; McGib- 
bon, Ian, ed. The Oxford Companion to New Zealand 
Military History. Auckland: Oxford University Press, 2000; 
Wilde, William, Joy Hooton, and Barry Andrews, eds. The 
Oxford Companion to Australian Literature. Melbourne: 
Oxford University Press, 1994. 
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Balfour Declaration 

The Balfour Declaration was a statement by the Brit¬ 
ish government regarding Zionist aspirations for the 
creation of an independent Jewish state in Palestine. 
The statement took the form of a public letter from 
Lord Arthur James Balfour, the British foreign secre¬ 
tary, to Lord Rothschild, a prominent British Zionist 
and member of the renowned banking family. After 
many preliminary drafts the final statement, issued on 
November 2, 1917, read that His Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment viewed “with favour the establishment in Pales¬ 
tine of a national home for the Jewish people.” It went 
on to say that the British government would use its 
“best endeavours” to achieve that goal and that noth¬ 
ing should be done to prejudice “the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, 
or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews” in 
other nations. 

Chaim Weizmann, a leading figure in the World 
Zionist Organization and a skillful diplomat, had been 
instrumental in securing British support for a Jewish 
state. Weizmann was a personal friend of Balfour’s and 
had met with many key British officials to gain their 
sympathy for a Jewish state. 

There were many motivations for the British to issue 
the Balfour Declaration in 1917. Some Christian Zion¬ 
ists supported a Jewish state for religious and moral 
reasons. But most government officials supported the 
declaration for political and wartime reasons. It was 
hoped that the declaration would encourage Russia to 


stay in the war in spite of the revolutionary upheaval at 
the time. Some also thought the statement would prod 
the United States, where some key Zionists, especially 
Louis Brandeis of the Supreme Court, had important 
positions, to enter the war. However, the arguments that 
a Jewish state would support Britain in the Middle East 
and help to protect the vital Suez Canal were probably 
paramount in convincing many in the British cabinet to 
support the declaration. 

Because most people in the West knew little or 
nothing about Palestine, many assumed that there were 
only a few non-Jews in Palestine and that their civil 
and religious (but not political) rights should be pro¬ 
tected. However, in 1917, when the Balfour Declaration 
was issued, Palestinian Arabs, a mix of Muslims and 
Christians, made up over 80 percent of the population 
in Palestine. It was a predominantly agricultural society, 
and most people lived in settled villages. Palestinian 
Arabs and Arab nationalists, especially Sherif Husayn, 
immediately expressed their opposition to the Bal¬ 
four Declaration. Sherif Husayn also argued that the 
statement contradicted the earlier Sherif Husayn- 
McMahon correspondence regarding the creation 
of an Arab state. But the Balfour Declaration did not 
mention the Palestinian Arab population by name, and 
they remained largely invisible to the Western world. 
Interestingly, some Jews also opposed the statement. 
Sir Edwin Montagu, a British Jew and secretary of state 
for India, opposed the creation of a Jewish state on the 
grounds that it would raise problems of dual national¬ 
ity and might actually increase anti-Semitism. 
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The Balfour Declaration was a major step forward 
in the Zionist struggle to create a Jewish state in Pal¬ 
estine. At the Paris Peace Conference after the war, 
Weizmann used the Balfour Declaration to justify the 
creation of a Jewish state. However, neither Arab nor 
Jewish national aspirations would be realized after the 
war because the British and French implemented the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement, which essentially divided the 
Arab world between the two imperial powers. The divi¬ 
sion was formalized in the San Remo Treaty, and Brit¬ 
ain made key decisions on how to rule its newly gained 
Arab territories, including Palestine, at the Cairo Con¬ 
ference in 1921. 

Further reading: Levin, N. Gordon. The Zionist Movement 
in Palestine and World Politics, 1880-1918. London and 
Lexington, MA: Heath, 1974; Stein, Leonard. The Balfour 
Declaration. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1961; Vital, 
David. Zionism: The Crucial Phase. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1987. 

Janice J. Terry 

Balkan Wars (1912-1913) 

During 1912-13 the Balkan Peninsula witnessed two 
wars: the First Balkan War, which saw an alliance of 
Balkan states all but destroy the Ottoman presence in 
the region, and the Second Balkan War, fought between 
the former allies over the division of the spoils. The Bal¬ 
kan Wars were the result of the incomplete processes 
of nation-state formation in southeastern Europe at the 
beginning of the 20th century. Ever since the Congress 
of Berlin in 1878 warranted the continued existence of 
the Ottoman Empire in the region, the dominant for¬ 
eign policy goal of the Balkan states had been expand¬ 
ing into European provinces. Their main motive was 
to recover territories that were perceived to be under 
foreign occupation. Thus, one of the dominant claims 
of the Balkan states at the time was that their fellow 
ethnic kin were still oppressed by the Ottoman sultan. 
Bulgaria, Greece, Serbia, and Montenegro justified their 
desire to extend into Ottoman-controlled Macedonia 
and Thrace through the principle of “liberation” of 
subjugated populations. For this purpose each country 
supported armed groups of its conationals that sub¬ 
verted and challenged the Ottoman regime. One of the 
aims of the Young Turk revolutions of 1908 had been 
precisely to end these revolts, suppress rival national 
identities, and “Ottomanize” the population. 


In this context the situation in the European prov¬ 
inces of the Ottoman Empire impressed on the Balkan 
governments the need to cooperate. External great 
powers such as Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Italy were 
also sizing up the opportunity to get their share of the 
crumbling Ottoman state, which was referred to at the 
time as the “sick man of Europe.” 

The war that Italy launched against the Ottoman 
Empire in September 1911 hastened the resolve of Bal¬ 
kan governments to sit at the negotiating table. On 
March 13, 1912, Bulgaria and Serbia signed a treaty of 
alliance and friendship, which was accompanied by a 
secret annex anticipating war with Turkey and provid¬ 
ing for the division of territorial acquisitions in case of 
a successful war. According to this annex the territory 
of Macedonia was to be divided into three zones; two 
zones that would belong, respectively, to Bulgaria and 
Serbia and a third one that was contested and would 
be subject to the arbitration of the Russian czar. At the 
same time Greece and Bulgaria were conducting sepa¬ 
rate negotiations, which culminated in the signing of 
a mutual defense treaty on May, 29, 1912, assuring 
support in case of war with Turkey. Bulgaria and Ser¬ 
bia had separate discussions with Montenegro, which 
concluded with verbal agreements that provided for 
mutual actions against the Ottoman state. By autumn 
the Balkan governments had managed to prevail over 
their mutual distrust and had formed a Balkan League 
premised on an extensive system of bilateral treaties. 

The Balkan Wars began immediately afterward. On 
September 26, 1912, Montenegro opened hostilities 
invoking a long-standing frontier dispute as an excuse 
for declaring war. On October 2 Turkey hastily con¬ 
cluded a peace treaty with Italy, and on the next day it 
broke diplomatic relations with Bulgaria, Serbia, and 
Montenegro but tried to mend relations with Greece. 
On October 4,1913, the Ottoman Empire declared war 
on the Balkan League. In turn Bulgaria, Greece, Serbia, 
and Montenegro declared war, accusing the Sublime 
Porte of not having implemented an article of the 1878 
Treaty of Berlin, which insisted on the recognition of 
the minority rights of their conationals in Macedonia. 
This event began the First Balkan War. 

With specific manifestos the governments of Ath¬ 
ens, Belgrade, and Sofia informed their citizens that 
they were to fight for a common cause and against 
Ottoman tyranny. Military operations began on all 
frontiers of European Turkey. Within a month after 
the start of hostilities, the Balkan armies had won 
spectacular victories on all fronts. The Bulgarian 
troops had pushed the Ottoman army to the (iatalca 
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Turkish soldiers in the Balkans in 1912 line up for inspection. The two wars in the Balkans saw the effective end of the Ottoman Empire 
in the region. Following the war against the Turks, the other countries in the Balkans fought each other for territory. 


line of defense, just 40 kilometers outside of Istanbul, 
and had besieged Adrianople (modern-day Edirne in 
Turkey). The Serbs had surged into Macedonia, reach¬ 
ing Monastir (Bitolj) on November 17, 1912, and 
together with Montenegrin forces had occupied the 
Sandzak of Novi Pazar and had besieged the town of 
Scutari (today Shkodra in Albania). The Greek troops 
advanced in Thessaly. They entered Thessalonica on 
October 28, only a few hours before the arrival of a 
Bulgarian detachment, and the town was occupied by 
both armies. In Epirus Greek detachments advanced 
all the way to Janina (present-day Ioannina in Greece) 
and on November 10 laid siege to the city. 

By December 1912 the Ottoman rule in the Balkans 
was over. Save for the besieged Adrianople, Scutari, 
and Janina, the Ottoman troops had been driven out 
of the former European provinces beyond the (Jatalca 
line covering Istanbul. Alarmed by the success of the 
Balkan armies, the great powers imposed an armistice 
on the belligerents on December 3, 1912. It was signed 


by Bulgaria, Serbia, and Montenegro, who pledged that 
their troops would remain in their positions. Greece, 
however, did not join in, as it wanted to continue the 
siege of Janina and carry on with the blockade of the 
Aegean coastline. Yet despite the continuation of hos¬ 
tilities in Epirus, Greece, together with Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Montenegro, and Turkey, took part in the peace confer¬ 
ence that opened in London on December 16, 1912. 
After two months of negotiations, toward the end of 
January 1913, a peace agreement seemed to be in sight. 
However, on January 23, 1913, a group of disgruntled 
Turkish officers overthrew the Ottoman government. 

By January 30 fighting had resumed on the (pataka 
line. On February 21 the Greek army captured Janina, 
and on March 13 the Bulgarian troops broke the Turk¬ 
ish defenses at Adrianople and occupied the city. On 
April 10, 1913, Montenegrin and Serb forces entered 
Scutari, but they had to withdraw eventually under the 
threat of war from Austria-Hungary. At this juncture the 
great powers again insisted on armistice and proposed 
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a peace treaty, which projected that all the territory 
west of a straight line stretching between Enos (Enez) 
on the Aegean Sea and Midia (Midye) on the Black Sea 
would be ceded to the Balkan states, that this territory 
was to be divided between the Balkan states under the 
supervision of the great powers, that an Albanian state 
would be established, and that the future of the Aegean 
islands was to be decided by international arbitration. 
By the end of May 1913 all parties taking part in the 
First Balkan War were compelled to agree to these con¬ 
ditions at the Treaty of London. 

Yet at that time rifts started to appear among the 
Balkan allies over control of the “liberated” territo¬ 
ries, with skirmishes between the Greek and Bulgar¬ 
ian troops occupying Thessalonica. Furthermore, the 
creation of an Albanian state confused the agreements 
made between Athens, Belgrade, and Sofia before the 
start of hostilities. Greece and Serbia insisted that the 
emergence of Albania deprived them of their antici¬ 
pated gains on the Adriatic. Therefore, they asserted 
their right to retain the territories that their armies 
had already occupied in Macedonia at the expense 
of Bulgaria. Sofia insisted that the acquired territory 
should be divided in accordance with the principle 
of proportionality of the acquisitions to the military 
input. Athens and Belgrade insisted on a principle 
ensuring the balance of power among the members of 
the Balkan League. 

Because of their shared interests, Greece and Ser¬ 
bia entered into secret negotiations and on May 19, 
1913, reached an agreement for a military pact against 
Bulgaria. At the same time Romania, which had so 
far remained neutral, took the opportunity to obtain 
some concessions for itself. On the pretext of con¬ 
cern about the treatment of the Vlach population in 
Macedonia, Romania demanded that Bulgaria give up 
some of its territory in the contested Dobrudja region. 
Under pressure from Russia, Bulgaria agreed to cede 
the town of Silistra and the surrounding area to Roma¬ 
nia. At the same time Bulgaria, urged by Austria-Hun¬ 
gary, refused to concede any territory in Macedonia to 
either Serbia or Greece. 

In the beginning of June there were several military 
clashes between Bulgarian and Serbian troops. Howev¬ 
er, it was on June 16, 1913, by an oral command from 
the Bulgarian czar Ferdinand, that Bulgarian troops 
launched a full-scale attack on Greek and Serbian forc¬ 
es. Ferdinand was partly encouraged by promises by 
Austria-Hungary of assistance. However, a recent visit 
to Bulgarian-occupied Adrianople had also stirred in 
him a desire to revive the medieval Bulgarian Empire 


and capture Constantinople. Thus, on June 16, 1913, 
the Second Balkan War began. 

In the first few weeks the Bulgarian army had some 
limited success in holding to its positions, but by the 
end of the month the Serb, Montenegrin, and Greek 
armies were already on the offensive. On June 28,1913, 
Romania also joined in the fray and declared war on 
Bulgaria. By July 6 Romanian troops had occupied the 
whole of northern Bulgaria, and a Romanian cavalry 
detachment arrived at the Bulgarian capital of Sofia. 
On June 30, 1913, Ottoman troops began attacks on 
Bulgarian positions, and on July 10 they recaptured 
Adrianople. By mid-July Bulgaria was suffering defeats 
on all fronts and had lost most of the territory it had 
gained during the First Balkan War. 

The Second Balkan War ended in late August 1913. 
After a personal intercession by Emperor Franz Josef 
of Austria-Hungary, a peace conference was convened 
at Bucharest from July 17 to August 16, 1913. As a 
result of the Bucharest Peace Treaty, Serbia kept the 
territories of Macedonia, which its troops had obtained 
during 1912. Thus, it added Kosovo, Novi Pazar, and 
Vardar Macedonia to its territory. 

Greece secured over half of Macedonia (Aegean 
Macedonia), the southern part of Epirus, and an exten¬ 
sion into southern Thrace. Bulgaria received the smallest 
part of Macedonia (Pirin Macedonia) and a section of 
the Aegean coast, but it had to cede southern Dobrudja 
to Romania. As a result of its treaty with the Ottoman 
government, Bulgaria also gave up its claims to Adri¬ 
anople. In the meantime an independent Albanian state 
was officially created by the Conference of Ambassadors 
in London on July 29, 1913. 

This series of treaties concluded the Second Bal¬ 
kan War. It was bloodier than the first one, cost more 
lives, witnessed horrific crimes against civilians, and 
deepened the divisions between the Balkan states. All 
sides in the Balkan Wars acted in a way that indicated 
that their main aim was not simply the acquisition 
of more territory but also ensuring that this territory 
was free of rival ethnic groups. The atrocities com¬ 
mitted during the Balkan Wars led to the establish¬ 
ment of an international commission of inquiry set up 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
It produced an extensive report detailing the crimes 
committed by all combatants against their enemies 
and against civilian populations. 

Instead of resolving the problems between nation¬ 
alities in the region, the Balkan Wars further exacer¬ 
bated interethnic tensions. The psychological trauma of 
the wars and the displacement of populations increased 
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the suspicions and divisions between the Balkan states. 
The new boundaries that were established as a result of 
the Treaty of Bucharest in 1913 produced conditions 
for persistent resentment and created a feeling of unjust 
expropriation of territory and eradication of people. The 
suffering and the perceived injustice that all nations in 
the Balkans experienced molded the foreign policies of 
regional states. In this respect the Balkan Wars became 
a major source of the grievances that contributed to the 
beginning of World War I. 

Further reading: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. The Other Balkan Wars: A 1913 Carnegie Endow¬ 
ment Inquiry in Retrospect. Washington, DC: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1993; Hall, Richard 
C. Balkan Wars, 1912-1913: Prelude to the First World 
War. London: Routledge, 2000; Jelavich, Barbara. His¬ 
tory of the Balkans. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1983; Kolev, Valery, and Christina Koulouri, eds. 
The Balkan Wars. Thessalonica: Center for Democracy 
and Reconciliation in Southeast Europe, 2005; Pavlo- 
witch, Stevan K. A History of the Balkans, 1804-1945. 
London: Longman, 1999. 
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Bao Dai 

(1913-1997) Vietnamese emperor 

Prince Nguyen Vinh, later known as Emperor Bao Dai, 
was the son of Annamese emperor Khai Dinh. Born in 
Hue on October 22, 1913, Bao Dai was educated in 
France. He became emperor of Vietnam on November 6, 
1925. On his ascension to the throne he took the name 
Bao Dai, meaning “Keeper of Greatness.” After taking 
the throne he returned to France and resumed his educa¬ 
tion, and the regent Ton-Thai Han served until he came 
of age in 1932. Bao Dai married Jeanette Nguyen Huu 
Hao on March 24, 1934. As the empress Nam Phuong, 
she bore him two sons and three daughters. 

Bao Dai was a reformer, seeking to modernize Viet¬ 
namese educational and judicial systems and to end 
archaic court practices such as the kowtow, and he put 
young reformers in his first cabinet of 1933. However, 
the French government continually undermined his ini¬ 
tiatives and his authority. 

In the mid-1930s, with France threatened by Ger¬ 
many, Bao Dai saw his opportunity to seek greater 
autonomy. When Germany conquered France the new 
French government at Vichy was compelled to surren¬ 


der Indochina to Japanese control. Japan declared that 
it had freed Vietnam from foreign rule. 

Under Japanese control Bao Dai established a 
nationalist government. Although he declared Viet¬ 
namese independence, in reality Vietnam switched from 
French to Japanese control. Under Japanese occupation 
a communist resistance formed led by Ho Chi Minh 
communist guerrillas called the Vietminh. 

At the Potsdam Conference in 1945, the Allied lead¬ 
ers Franklin Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, and 
Joseph Stalin agreed that Vietnam would be divided 
between Chinese and British control after the war. A 
month after the Japanese surrender in August 1945, 
Ho Chi Minh announced the creation of the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Vietnam. Vietnam became a battle¬ 
ground among the Vietminh, royalists, democrats, and 
supporters of the French. 

Bao Dai stepped down to avert a civil war and in 
March 1946 went into exile in Hong Kong. However, 
France returned him as a constitutional monarch in an 
attempt to unify Vietnam. Bao Dai was hesitant, but 
French agreement to recognize the independent Viet¬ 
nam led him to return. In 1948 Bao Dai agreed to lead 
a unified Vietnam under the French Union, received 
permission to return, and became head of state in 1949. 
But he soon left Vietnam for Europe, vowing never to 
return until his country was truly independent. 

In 1954, when France lost the crucial battle at 
Dien Bien Phu against the Vietminh, it finally agreed to 
grant independence to Indochina. At Geneva in June 
1954, representatives of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, China, Britain, and France met to decide how 
to end conflict in Vietnam. They agreed to divide Viet¬ 
nam at the 17th parallel, with Ho Chi Minh ruling the 
north and Ngo Dinh Diem ruling the south as prime 
minister under Bao Dai. The Vietnamese could choose 
whether to live in the north or south. By July 1956 an 
election would be held to determine whether Vietnam 
would be unified. 

With U.S. backing Ngo Dinh Diem held a plebiscite 
on whether to abolish the monarchy in October 1955. 
The United States opposed Bao Dai because he was out 
of touch, and supported Diem. American adviser Colo¬ 
nel Edward Lansdale suggested that ballots should be 
in two colors in hope that the Vietnamese would vote 
based on their beliefs that red meant good luck while 
green meant misfortune. Voters complained that they 
were harassed at the polls, with ballots for Diem count¬ 
ed and votes for Bao Dai tossed into the trash. Diem 
won 99 percent of the vote. Bao Dai lost the election 
and went into exile in France. In exile Bao Dai spoke 
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often on behalf of peace and unity for Vietnam, but he 
lived the life of a playboy. He died in a Paris military 
hospital on July 31, 1997. 

Further reading: Chapuis, Oscar. The Last Emperors of Viet¬ 
nam. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 2000; Karnow, Stan¬ 
ley. Vietnam: A History. New York: Penguin Books, 1984; 
U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
The Pentagon Papers Gravel Edition chapter 2, “U.S. Involve¬ 
ment in the Franco-Viet Minh War, 1950-1954.” Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1971. 
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Batista, Fulgencio 

(1901-1973) Cuban soldier, politician, and dictator 

Fulgencio Batista was born in Banes, located in the 
Oriente province of Cuba, on January 16, 1901, to a 
poor farming family. He received little formal school¬ 
ing, although he attended night school, and joined 
the army in 1931, where he studied stenography. He 
was promoted to sergeant in 1928. During 1931-33 
he took part in a conspiracy to overthrow the dicta¬ 
torship of Gerardo Machado, which was successful 
in August 1933. In September of that year he led a 
revolt against Machado’s successor, Manuel de Ces- 
pedes. During this period he violently suppressed a 
number of attempts to defeat his control. During one 
attempt a number of those who surrendered to Batis¬ 
ta and his men were executed. He was then promoted 
to colonel and commander in chief of the army by 
the provisional president, who Batista thanked by 
leading another revolt that overthrew him. Batista 
resigned from the army in 1944 and was elected pres¬ 
ident. 

Batista was not allowed to succeed himself as 
president by Cuban law, so he left office in 1944. He 
traveled widely and lived in Florida for a time. He 
returned to Cuba and was elected to the senate in 
1948. He staged another coup on March 10, 1952, 
and regained control of the government. He was 
elected president unopposed on November 1, 1954. 
In that election he was not expected to win and again 
used force to suppress his opponents. 

During his presidency, Batista promoted educa¬ 
tion and public health care, encouraged independent 
economic development, and improved labor condi¬ 
tions. He also simplified administrative procedures. 
However, his regime was exceptionally corrupt, and 


that, along with his brutal terror against political 
opponents, turned the people against him. There were 
several revolts, most notably the guerrilla campaign 
led by Fidel Castro in 1956, which was successful by 
late 1958. His regime was overthrown by Castro’s 
forces, and he resigned the presidency on January 1, 
1959, and fled the country with his family and many 
of his followers to the Dominican Republic. He later 
settled in Portugal, where he wrote Cuba Betrayed in 
1962. He also wrote I am With the People (1939), 
Repuesta (1960), Stones and Laws (1961), To Rule 
is to Foresee (1962), and The Growth and Decline of 
the Cuban Republic (1964). Batista died in Spain on 
August 6, 1973. 

Further reading: Argote-Freyre, Frank. Fulgencio Batista: 
Volume 1, From Revolutionary to Strongman. Rutgers, NJ: 
Rutgers University Press, 2006; Chester, Edmund. A Sergeant 
Named Batista. New York: Holt, 1954; Gellman, Irwin. 
Roosevelt and Batista: Good Neighbor Diplomacy in Cuba, 
1933-1945. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1973. 

James E. Seelye, Jr. 

Batlle, Jose 

(1856-1929) president of Uruguay 

Jose Batlle y Ordonez was the president of Uruguay 
from 1903 to 1907 and again from 1911 to 1915 
and remains one of the great politicians in the history 
of Uruguay. He was a passionate believer in pan- 
Americanism and introduced many social reforms that 
made Uruguay one of the most liberal countries in the 
world. 

Jose Batlle (pronounced “Baje”) was born on May 
21, 1856, the son of Lorenzo Batlle y Grau, who was 
one of the major figures in the Uruguayan Colorado 
Party. Lorenzo was minister of war during the siege of 
Uruguay’s capital, Montevideo. In 1868, when Jose, 
Jr., was 12, his father became president of Uruguay, a 
post he held until 1872. Jose spent four years study¬ 
ing at Montevideo University and then traveled around 
Europe, returning to Montevideo in 1881. He followed 
his father into the Colorado Party and on June 16, 
1886, founded the newspaper El Di'a, which became 
the party’s paper. In the following year Jose Batlle 
became political chief of the department of Minas, an 
area near Montevideo, and in 1890 he reorganized 
the Colorados. His wife, Matilde, was also from an 
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important Colorado family. Her father was Manuel 
Pacheco y Obes, who had fought in the defense of Mon¬ 
tevideo with Jose’s father. 

From February 15 to March 1, 1899, Jose Batlle 
was acting president of Uruguay, and he made an 
unsuccessful bid for the presidency in 1900. Follow¬ 
ing his narrow victory in elections four years later, on 
March 1, 1903, he succeeded Juan Lindolfo Cuestas. 
Many people knew Jose Batlle as the son of a former 
president and a man of great intellect. However, when 
he was elected he had no public platform to implement. 
This was in spite of his being one of the most promi¬ 
nent journalists in Montevideo. When he was elected, 
Aparicio Saravia, the leader of the rival party, the Blan¬ 
cos, launched a rebellion that lasted for 18 months. 
When the Colorados defeated the Blancos at the Battle 
of Masoller on September 1, 1904, it marked the end of 
fighting as a way of sorting out political problems in the 
country. Saravia was mortally wounded in the fighting, 
and his forces were annihilated. 

Batlle promoted discussion on social reform and 
gave Uruguay much of its heritage of democracy and 
the system of the welfare state, almost alone in Latin 
America. In 1905 he ended the payment of income tax 
by low-level civil servants, encouraging people to join 
the government service. In the following year by presi¬ 
dential decree, he established secondary schools in every 
city in Uruguay. His third major reform, in 1907, was 
to allow women to divorce their husbands if they were 
being cruelly treated, while men could only divorce on 
grounds of adultery. That bill spent two years in the 
Uruguayan congress before it was finally made law. 
Other social reforms included the removal from public 
oaths of references to God and other Christian beliefs 
and the removal of crucifixes from hospitals. 

When his term of office ended on March 1, 1907, 
Batlle went to Switzerland, where he became an 
admirer of the plural presidency. He was also huge¬ 
ly influenced by the social reforms in Europe during 
this period, and when he returned to Uruguay he was 
determined to establish a complete welfare state. His 
first move was to shore up the financial side of his 
government, and in 1912 he established the Banco de 
Seguros, the state insurance bank, and took over the 
state mortgage bank. 

In 1913 Batlle wanted to introduce a collegiate head 
of the executive branch of government on the Swiss 
model. This caused a massive split in the Colorados, 
which lasted until 1966 and was blocked by dissident 
Colorados and the Blancos until Batlle threatened in 
1919 to run for a third term. This forced his enemies 


to decide to back the project as a way of reducing any 
future power he would have. In 1914 Batlle instituted 
social security for people who were unemployed. He 
also legislated for employers in bakeries and textile fac¬ 
tories to provide chairs for women employees. In the 
following year he finally pushed through a law that 
had taken four years of debates. This established the 
eight-hour workday. At the same time the government 
took over the telephone services and power generation 
facilities. The two were merged to form the Usinas Elec- 
tricas y los Telefonos del Estado (the State Telephone 
and Electrical Facilities). Many secondary schools were 
created around the country, and everybody was guar¬ 
anteed a free high school education. The university was 
enlarged and also allowed to admit women. 

Many of these reforms were paid for by the increas¬ 
ingly wealthy beef industry, which expanded dramati¬ 
cally. It was to provide much of the meat required by 
the British war effort during World War I. Jose Batlle 
stood down as president on March 1, 1915, and went 
into retirement. He died on October 20, 1929. 

Further reading: Feldwick, W., and L.T. Delaney, eds. Twen¬ 
tieth Century Impressions of Uruguay. London: Lloyd’s 
Greater Britain Publishing Company, 1912; Vander, Mil- 
ton I. Jose Batlle y Ordonez of Uruguay: The Creator of 
His Times 1902-1907. Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1963; -. The Model Country: Jose Batlle 

y Ordonez of Uruguay. Hanover, NH: Brandeis University 
Press, 1980. 

Justin Corfield 

Ben-Gurion, David 

(1886-1973) prime minister of Israel 

Born as David Josef Gruen in Plonsk, Russia, David 
Ben-Gurion studied the “Lovers of Zion” movement at 
a school established by his father. At an early age he 
met and greatly admired Theodore Herzl, the found¬ 
er of the International Zionist Movement, who died 
when Ben-Gurion was 18. It was from then on that he 
was determined to carry through with what Herzl had 
only dreamed of—the establishment of a Jewish state. 
Because of his determination and in fear of the wide¬ 
spread anti-Semitism that plagued eastern Europe, Ben- 
Gurion moved to Palestine in 1906. He initially worked 
as a laborer and remained active in the Poalei Tzion 
movement, which he joined at 17. In 1910 he was 
elected a member of the editorial board of the Achdut 
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(unity) newspaper and shortly thereafter adopted the 
Hebrew name David Ben-Gurion. 

In hopes of changing the anti-Zionist Ottoman poli¬ 
cies in Palestine he went to Constantinople, Turkey, in 
1912 to study law and government. At the outbreak 
of World War I Ben-Gurion returned to Palestine but 
was arrested as a known member of Poalei Tzion and 
was deported. He moved to New York City and began 
Hehaulutz, the American wing of Labor Zionism, and 
in 1917 married Paula Munweis, with whom he had 
three children. Certain that the Ottoman authorities 
would never support Zionism, he strategically altered 
his plans and joined Ze’ev Jabotinsky’s call to form Jew¬ 
ish battalions within the British Army to liberate Pales¬ 
tine from the Ottoman Empire. 

Ben-Gurion and his family returned to Palestine in 
late 1918. Ben-Gurion formed the Histadrut, the Fed¬ 
eration of Laborers in Israel, in 1920 and was elect¬ 
ed secretary-general in 1921. He also established the 
Haganah, the paramilitary force of the Labor Zionist 
movement, which facilitated underground Jewish immi¬ 
gration and provided the backbone of the future Israel 
Defense Force (IDF). In 1930 Ben-Gurion formed the 
Israel’s Workers Party, Mapai, which became the govern¬ 
ment during the first three decades of Israel’s existence. 
He was elected chairman of the Zionism Executive and 
chairman of Histadrut, was regarded by the British as 
the official representative for the Jews in Palestine, and 
was instrumental in purchasing arms from Europe. 

Ben-Gurion was elected the leader of the World 
Zionist Organization’s Department of Defense in 1946. 
From this and his other positions he pressured the Brit¬ 
ish to either grant the Jews a state in Palestine or to 
quit the mandate. In 1947 Britain chose the latter. On 
May 14, 1948, David Ben-Gurion announced Israel’s 
declaration of independence and became leader of its 
provisional government. The surrounding Arab nations 
invaded Israel, and violence increased between the 
Arabs in Israel and the Jews. Ben-Gurion recognized 
the rationale of Arab objections to Zionism early on 
and was aware of the nature of the clash between two 
genuine claims to the same land; however, he and others 
believed that the establishment of a Jewish homeland 
was crucial for the survival of Judaism. 

Equipped with a stronger military force, Israel 
defeated the Arabs, and Ben-Gurion became the prime 
minister on February 26, 1949, a post he held until 
1963 except for a period of two years (1953-55). In 
1970 he resigned from politics altogether and worked 
on his autobiography at Kibbutz Sde-Boker until his 
death in 1973. 


See also Arab-Israeli War (1948); British mandate 
in Palestine. 

Further reading: Bar-Zohar, Michael, and Peretz Kidron, 
trans. Ben-Gurion: A Biography—The Centennial Edition. 
New York: Adama Books, 1977; Ben-Gurion, David, and 
Nechemia Meyers. Israel: A Personal History. Uzy Nystar, 
trans. New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1971; Edelman, Mau¬ 
rice. Ben-Gurion: A Political Biography. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1964. 

Jenna Levin 

Black Dragon and Japanese 
ultranationalist societies 

Owing their origins to the yakuza, Japan’s native orga¬ 
nized crime group, Japanese ultranationalist societies 
gained strength in the ex-samurai class during the reign 
of Emperor Meiji. The purpose of one such society, 
organized in 1901, was the expansion of Japanese con¬ 
trol past the Amur River, the border between northeast¬ 
ern China (Manchuria) and Russia. The river, named 
Amur in Russian, has a Chinese name that translates 
as the Black Dragon River, hence the name for the soci¬ 
ety. The Black Dragon Society and other new types of 
yakuza organizations considered themselves righteous 
gangsters who worked for the rights of the people, rev¬ 
erence for the imperial institution, and total Japanese 
domination of Asia. 

By the beginning of the 20th century, the reign of 
Emperor Meiji had turned Japan into a world power 
with a growing economy and a population of around 
45 million people. Commerce flourished in Japan. As 
the economy grew and the priorities of the popula¬ 
tion shifted toward consumerism, gangs grew in power 
as they organized laborers in businesses such as con¬ 
struction, gambling, building the new metal-wheeled 
rickshaw, and running street stalls. Gang bosses often 
opened legitimate businesses to act as covers for under¬ 
ground work. Often they paid off local police to keep 
their activities quiet. 

As their power grew, the yakuza increased their 
presence in politics. Eventually, close ties to influen¬ 
tial officials developed, and many gangs worked under 
government sanction that protected them from perse¬ 
cution. Since both sides were motivated by opportun¬ 
ism, ideology played only a small part at this time, and 
cooperation between the gangs and the government 
resulted. There was always a conservative slant to the 
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yakuza, but as the Japanese increased their internation¬ 
al military presence and some Japanese sought greater 
democracy, the new yakuza became more conservative 
and ultranationalist. 

First erupting on the southernmost Japanese island 
of Kyushu, ultranationalism became the defining force 
behind Japan’s move to extreme conservativism. The 
island served as the home to a large number of discon¬ 
tented ex-samurai. Many of these samurai had already 
been taken advantage of by charismatic patriots and 
politicians who fought against the perceived disregard 
for tradition among the modern sector. The city of 
Fukuoka, located closest to mainland Asia, had devel¬ 
oped into a center of xenophobic ultranationalism. 

From this center of antigovernment ideology, Mit- 
suru Toyama emerged as a strong leader who effected 
lasting change in Japanese organized crime. During his 
20s, Toyama’s political activities sent him to jail for three 
years, and upon his release he joined his first nationalist 
society, called the Kyoshisha, the Pride and Patriotism 
Society. Toyama handed out money to his followers on 
the streets in the manner of those before him, earning 
him the moniker Emperor of the Slums. Next he began 
enlisting the disgruntled youth of Fukuoka and created 
a workforce of disciplined and dedicated fighters. 

Toyama made a move in 1881 upon the founding 
of the Genyosha, the Dark Ocean Society. According to 
the tenets of its charter, the Dark Ocean Society vowed 
to revere the imperial institution, love and respect the 
nation, and defend the people’s rights. Even with such 
vague intentions, Toyama exploited the passion of the 
ex-samurai for Japanese expansion and total rule. Toya¬ 
ma was able to successfully tap into this sentiment and 
create a strong political, paramilitary force. The work 
of the Dark Ocean Society, whose very name indicated 
expansion across the small divide of ocean between 
Japan and mainland Asia, was a campaign of strength. 
Using blackmail, assassination, and other forms of ter¬ 
ror as a catalyst, the Dark Ocean Society was success¬ 
ful in exerting influence over government officials and 
ultimately played a critical role in pushing Japan into 
mainland Asia and war with the United States. 

An offshoot of the Dark Ocean Society, the Black 
Dragon Society was known for their espionage, sabo¬ 
tage, and assassination methods in Japan, China (espe¬ 
cially in Manchuria), Russia, and Korea. The ultimate 
objective of the Black Dragon Society was domination 
of Asia. The natural successor of the Dark Ocean Soci¬ 
ety, the Black Dragon Society took over Dark Ocean 
followers along with Dark Ocean policies and goals. 
Under the patronage and guidance of the Dark Ocean 


Society’s Toyama, the Black Dragons pushed Japan into 
a victorious war with Russia, committed political assas¬ 
sinations, and helped create the conditions for a Japa¬ 
nese invasion of Asia. For 30 years, the Black Dragon 
Society flourished. They discouraged Japanese involve¬ 
ment in capitalism, democracy, and anything associated 
with the West. 

In the 1920s, even during the Taisho democracy 
and the increase in Japan’s liberalism, the Black Dragons 
grew. As a result the Japanese polity was overwhelmed 
by assassination, police repression, and an increasingly 
renegade military. Ultranationalist groups increased in 
power, even receiving money from the imperial family. 
The Black Dragon Society evolved into the paramilitary 
arm of a dominant political party. 

See also Manchurian incident and Manchukuo. 

Further reading: Hill, Peter B. E. The Japanese Mafia: Yakuza, 
Law, and the State. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003; 
Johnson, David T. The Japanese Way of Justice: Prosecut¬ 
ing Crime in Japan. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001; 
Kaplan, David E., and Alec Dubro. Yakuza: Japan’s Criminal 
Underworld. Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003; 
Miyazaki, Manabu. Toppamono: Outlaw. Radical. Suspect. 
My Life in Japan’s Underworld. Tokyo: Kotan Publishing, 
2005; Sterling, Claire. Thieves’ World. London: Simon 8c 
Schuster, 1994. 

Melissa Benne 

Boer War 

The Boer War, from 1899 to 1902, was a conflict 
between Great Britain and the Boers, or Dutch settlers, 
in South Africa. The Boers were mostly farmers who 
had settled as early as the 18th century in South Afri¬ 
ca. The British wanted to unify their Cape Colony and 
Natal colonies and the Boer republics of the Orange 
Free State and the South African Republic. The dis¬ 
covery of gold in Transvaal in 1886 led more English 
settlers to South Africa. These new settlers, called Uit- 
landers by the Boers, raised Boer concerns over the 
possible loss of valuable farmland to the English, who 
were predominantly interested in the mineral resources 
of South Africa. 

After British leaders attempted to incite an upris¬ 
ing among the English in Transvaal in the Jameson 
Raid of 1896, the rift between the British and the Boers 
widened. As a result, the Boer leader Paul Kruger won 
the 1898 election as president of the South African 
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Soldiers man their guns during the Boer War, which pitted the 
agrarian Dutch settlers of South Africa against the British. 


Republic. To undercut possible British moves, the Boers 
demanded that the British withdraw all their troops; 
when the ultimatum was rejected, the Boers attacked 
the Cape Colony and Natal, laying siege to the cities of 
Kimberley, Mafeking, and Ladysmith. The defense of 
Mafeking was led by Robert Baden-Powell, the founder 
of the Boy Scouts. The future prime minister of Britain 
Winston Churchill also participated in the war, as 
did the Indian nationalist leader Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
who served in the British medical corps. 

After initial defeats, the British rallied their troops 
and in 1900 appointed Horatio Herbert Kitchener, 
who had just successfully taken the Sudan, as the com¬ 
mander in chief. With superior firepower the British 
army successfully lifted the sieges, but the Boers then 
resorted to hit-and-run guerrilla warfare tactics, some 
of which they had learned from the Zulus in earlier 
confrontations. To defeat the Boers, Kitchener adopt¬ 
ed techniques that were used against guerrilla fighters 
throughout the world in the 20th century. These includ¬ 
ed slash-and-burn attacks against civilian farms and 
cutting off supplies of food and arms to Boer fighters by 
placing the civilian population in concentration camps. 
Thousands of Boer women and children were rounded 
up and placed in armed camps, where many starved 
to death. Their farms were then burned to the ground, 
thereby depriving the Boer fighters of cover and food 
supplies. Many indigenous Africans were also placed 
in camps. Some were sent to camps in Bermuda, India, 


and St. Helena. Almost 30,000 Boers, mostly women 
and children, and 14,000 Africans died in the camps. 
The destruction of much of the countryside also led to 
food shortages. In the spring of 1902 the Boers were 
forced to accept defeat. Under the Treaty of Vereeniging 
all of South Africa became part of the British Empire. 

Further reading: Evans, Martin. The Boer War: South Africa 
1899-1902. London: Osprey Publishing, 1999; Pakenham, 
Thomas. The Boer War. New York: Random House, 1993. 

Janice J. Terry 

Bonhoeffer, Dietrich 

(1906-1945) theologian and social activist 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer was a German pastor and brilliant 
theologian who was made famous by his role in the Ger¬ 
man resistance movement. He was executed in April 
1945 for his involvement in plots to overthrow Adolf 
Hitler. 

Bonhoeffer and his twin sister, Sabine, were born 
on February 4, 1906, in Breslau, Germany (now Wro¬ 
claw, Poland). His father, Karl Bonhoeffer, was a dis¬ 
tinguished psychiatrist, and his mother, Paula, presided 
over the early education of her eight children with the 
aid of a governess, entering her children for state exam¬ 
inations at an early age. 

In 1912 the Bonhoeffers moved to Berlin, where 
Dietrich’s father took a post as a professor of psychia¬ 
try. By age 14 Dietrich Bonhoeffer had already decided 
to pursue theology. His family was not particularly reli¬ 
gious, attending church only occasionally, but respected 
his decision even at a relatively young age. 

In 1923 at age 17, Bonhoeffer entered the Univer¬ 
sity of Tubingen. In 1924 he switched to the University 
of Berlin, a center for theology made famous by one 
of its founders, Friedrich Schleiermacher. The theology 
faculty was headed by Adolf von Harnack, an emi¬ 
nent theologian, and Reinhold Seeberg, a well-known 
systematic theology professor and author. Bonhoeffer 
stood out as a brilliant, studious, and somewhat inde¬ 
pendent thinker. 

It was during this period that Bonhoeffer began 
to read and be influenced by the works of the Neo- 
Orthodox movement, a reaction to the liberal theology of 
Schleiermacher and von Harnack made famous by Karl 
Barth. Bonhoeffer began work on his doctoral thesis in 
mid-1926 under Seeberg, finishing in December 1927 at 
age 21 with a rarely awarded summa cum laude. 
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Assigned to work for a year as an assistant pastor 
in a Lutheran church in Barcelona, Spain, Bonhoef- 
fer plunged into congregational life. Always interested 
in children, Bonhoeffer quickly organized a Sunday 
school program aimed at boys, who responded well to 
his leadership. In 1930-31 Bonhoeffer did postgraduate 
study in New York at the Union Theological Seminary. 
Returning to Berlin, he took up his pastoral duties but 
continued his association with the university. By this 
time he had published two books (Sanctorum Commu- 
nio and Act and Being). In 1931 Bonhoeffer attended 
an ecumenical conference in Cambridge, England. This 
conference proved to be the start of his leadership role in 
the ecumenical movement as well as a wartime cover for 
many of his activities. During this period, Bonhoeffer’s 
own faith grew more intensely personal rather than sim¬ 
ply academic. 

In 1933 Adolf Hitler came to power and quickly 
moved to control the churches. After spending several 
months in England in late 1933, where he was able to 
inform British Christians about the increasingly severe 
plight of Christians in Germany, Bonhoeffer returned to 
Berlin. During 1934 the regional churches that were still 
relatively free from government influence formed what 
was called the Confessing Church. This church body 
decided to form unofficial seminaries separate from the 
theological schools at the government-controlled uni¬ 
versities. Bonhoeffer was asked to run a seminary con¬ 
sisting of 23 seminarians in the country town of Finke- 
walde. It was during this time that Bonhoeffer wrote his 
best-known work, The Cost of Discipleship, which was 
based on some of his evening lectures to the seminarians. 
In the context of Germany with its unquestioning obedi¬ 
ence to the fiihrer, Adolf Hitler, Bonhoeffer focused on 
what true obedience as a Christian meant. He would 
eventually prove such obedience with his own life. 

In 1939, in part to avoid a call-up into the military, 
Bonhoeffer went to England for several months. During 
that time he met with church and ecumenical authori¬ 
ties trying to persuade them to support the Confessing 
Church on an official basis. In the United States Bon¬ 
hoeffer was offered a position as pastor to the German 
refugees in New York. Accepting it would have meant he 
could never return to Nazi Germany, then on the verge 
of war. After much discussion and prayer he chose to 
return to Germany to share in the fate of his country. 

Bonhoeffer’s brother-in-law, Hans von Dohnanyi, 
was already deeply involved in the resistance move¬ 
ment, which at the time was trying to persuade influ¬ 
ential generals to arrest Hitler. Hitler’s early successes 
in the war precluded this strategy. In 1940 Bonhoeffer 


began working for the Abwehr, the German intelligence 
service headed by Admiral Canaris ostensibly to gath¬ 
er information for the Germans from his international 
church contacts. This cover provided Bonhoeffer with 
the freedom to travel internationally as well as avoid a 
military call-up but at the same time drew him deeper 
into the circle of resistance, which included Admiral 
Canaris himself. In 1941 and 1942, well aware of the 
conspiracy to overthrow Hitler, which involved several 
German generals, Bonhoeffer traveled several times to 
Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden looking for ways to 
communicate via church channels to officials in England 
and elsewhere the necessity for a speedy recognition of 
the new government that would result from Hitler’s 
overthrow. 

In March 1943 Dohnanyi was involved in a failed 
plot to blow up Hitler during one of his inspection 
tours. The Gestapo investigations of the resistance were 
drawing their nets tighter around Canaris and his asso¬ 
ciates, and on April 5,1943, Dohnanyi, Bonhoeffer, and 
several others were arrested on suspicion of conspiracy 
and put in prison in Berlin. Bonhoeffer had carefully 
prepared for this moment and was able to evade the 
charges against him successfully, although he was never 
released from prison. His case never came to trial, and 
in 1944 it increasingly looked like Bonhoeffer would be 
released. During his time in prison Bonhoeffer secretly 
worked on his book Ethics , which was published post¬ 
humously. 

On July 20, 1944, there was another assassination 
attempt on Hitler by the conspirator von Stauffenberg. 
The resulting investigation uncovered incriminating 
evidence against Canaris and Dohnanyi and indirectly 
against Bonhoeffer. This judgment sealed the fate of all 
the conspirators. They were moved to a concentration 
camp, where they were hanged on the personal orders 
of Hitler on April 9, 1945. 

Further reading: Bethge, Eberhard. Dietrich Bonhoeffer. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1970; Bonhoeffer, Dietrich. The Cost 
of Discipleship. New York: Touchstone, 1995;-. Eth¬ 

ics. New York: Touchstone, 1995. 

Bruce Franson 

Bonus Army 

During the summer of 1932, in the midst of the Great 
Depression, as many as 25,000 World War I veter¬ 
ans calling themselves the Bonus Expeditionary Force 
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marched on Washington, D.C., to ask Congress for 
bonuses promised for wages they had lost while in ser¬ 
vice to their country. The bonuses, authorized in 1924, 
would not mature until 1945, but the former service¬ 
men clamored for any small portion that would aid the 
survival of themselves and their starving families. 

Many of the desperate vets inhabited abandoned 
downtown buildings or erected makeshift abodes of 
cardboard, wood, and tin in a shantytown located 
across Washington’s Anacostia River. Peaceful demon¬ 
strations and parades past the capitol were organized 
by Walter Waters. President Herbert Hoover refused 
to meet with Waters or the other vets. The House of 
Representatives passed Texas representative Wright 
Patman’s bill for accelerated payment, but the Senate 
defeated the measure by a vote of 62 to 18. 

With Congress set to recess for the summer, some 
of the protesters accepted an offer of free transporta¬ 
tion back to their homes; others had nowhere else to 
go. With the help of superintendent of police Pelham 
Glassford, many others defiantly remained in Wash¬ 
ington. On July 28 Secretary of War Patrick J. Hurley 
ordered Glassford to remove the emaciated veterans, 
many of whom occupied condemned buildings. Feel¬ 
ing betrayed, veterans hurled rocks at the police, who 
opened fire, killing one and wounding another. That 
afternoon 600 federal troops led by General Douglas 
MacArthur moved on the marchers in compliance 
with the president’s order to evict. 

MacArthur, perhaps convinced that these were com¬ 
munists, not veterans, exceeded his orders and attacked 
the desperate itinerants with tanks, gas grenades, and 
cavalry; MacArthur ordered the troops across the 
Anacostia River, where fire was set to the Bonus March¬ 
ers’ makeshift village, killing three and injuring 54, 
including children and women. Public sentiment favored 
the Bonus Marchers. President Hoover could not escape 
the wrath of an astonished U.S. public that rebelled at 
such harsh tactics. It was a final straw in his decisive loss 
in that fall’s election. Hoover’s Democratic successor, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, while opposing pay¬ 
ment of the bonus, created the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, setting aside jobs for many veterans; soon after 
his wife, Eleanor Roosevelt, met with a small group 
of marchers in 1933. In 1944, during World War II, 
Congress passed and Roosevelt signed the G.I. Bill of 
Rights, the United States’ first-ever comprehensive and 
reliable benefit system for its military veterans. 

Further reading: Dickson, Paul, and Thomas B. Allen. Bonus 
Army: An American Epic. New York: Walker and Company, 


2004; Waters, Walter W., as told to William C. White. B.E.F.: 
The Whole Story of the Bonus Army. New York: John Day 
Company, 1933. 
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Bose, Subhas Chandra 

(1897-1945) radical Indian politician 

Subhas Chandra Bose abandoned an intended career in 
the Indian civil service to support Mohandas K. Gan¬ 
dhi and the Indian National Congress (INC) in the 
cause of Indian independence from Great Britain. How¬ 
ever, he later found Gandhi’s nonviolent movement too 
moderate, attacked Gandhi for negotiating with the Brit¬ 
ish authorities, and organized a Socialist Independence 
of India League in 1928. He also became a labor leader, 
organized strikes, and was elected president of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress (1929-31). When Gandhi 
suspended his satyagraha (truth, force, nonviolent pro¬ 
test) campaign against the British in 1933, Bose and the 
left-wing members of the INC called for Gandhi’s sus¬ 
pension from the organization and its reorganization. 

A showdown between Gandhi and Bose in 1937 
resulted in the first contested election for president 
of the INC, which Bose won in 1938. He became an 
open admirer of Adolf Hitler and took on the title 
Netaji, which means leader in Hindi, in emulation 
of the German Nazi leader. His policies so severely 
fractured the INC that it could not function, compel¬ 
ling him to resign. He broke off relations with the 
INC and Gandhi as a result and formed the Forward 
Bloc Party. Whereas Gandhi and the INC advocated 
noncooperation with the British government when 
World War II broke out, Bose sponsored terrorism, 
sabotage, and assassination. His party was banned, 
and he fled India, arriving in Berlin via Afghanistan 
and the Soviet Union. He was welcomed by Hitler, 
who provided him with a radio facility to broadcast 
anti-British propaganda to India. 

Bose arrived in Japan in mid-1943 in a German U- 
boat. He proceeded to Japanese-occupied Malaya and 
helped organize the “Indian National Army,” which 
consisted of 40,000 soldiers from among the 45,000 
Indian prisoners of war captured in Malaya and Sin¬ 
gapore. However, command and control of that army 
remained in Japanese hands. In October 1943 Bose 
announced the creation of a Provisional Government 
of Free India and assumed the titles of head of state, 
prime minister, and minister of war and foreign affairs. 
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The people he supposedly controlled were the 2 million 
ethnic Indians who were living in Japanese-occupied 
Malaya and Singapore. However, the Japanese initially 
put Bose on the Andaman Islands. In November 1943 
Bose and other Japanese puppets met in Tokyo in the 
Greater East Asia Conference. 

This conference marked the high point of Japan’s 
“New Order” in Asia and the Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere it created and controlled. Bose’s 
“government” was moved to Rangoon in Burma in 
1944 as the Japanese-controlled Indian army advanced 
across the Indian border. It was turned back and sur¬ 
rendered in Rangoon in May 1945. Bose escaped 
with his Japanese patrons, fleeing to Indochina, and 
when Japanese forces collapsed there he left Saigon 
for Taiwan on the last Japanese plane, which crashed 
on landing. Captured officers who served under Bose 
were tried and convicted but were given suspended 
sentences. 

Further reading: Bose, Subhas Chandra. The Mission of Life. 
Nirmal Chatterjee and Hirendra Nath Dutt, trans. Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink, 1965. 
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Boxer Rebellion 

The Boxer Rebellion in China was the culmination of 
the reactionary policies of the dowager empress Cixi 
(Tz’u-hsi) after she crushed the reform movement of 
1898 and imprisoned Emperor Guangxu (Kuang-hsu), 
who had advocated the thoroughgoing reforms. The 
defeat of the Boxers by forces of seven Western pow¬ 
ers and Japan would bring deeper losses of sovereign¬ 
ty and humiliation to China and totally discredit the 
Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty. 

The Boxer movement was rooted in half a cen¬ 
tury of Western victories over China and the unequal 
treaties they had imposed on the Chinese, resulting in 
deep popular resentment among all segments of the 
people. Many Chinese resented the activities of West¬ 
ern Christian missionaries who had been free to build 
churches and proselytize throughout the country and 
were not subject to Chinese laws. The expansion of 
Western trade in China and the low tariff that they 
imposed made Chinese-produced goods noncompeti¬ 
tive against Western imports, damaging the economy. 
Shandong (Shantung) province was particularly hard 
hit by economic hardships, the result of frequent flood- 



Watching the “Foreign Devils”: Cantonese citizens peer through 
the gate of the English Bridge, barring them any further access. 


ing of the Yellow River beginning in the 1880s. Local 
frustration reached a high point in 1898 due to two 
events: a particularly bad flooding of the Yellow River 
and Germany’s establishment of a sphere of influence 
in Shandong. A Chinese secret society called the Yihe 
chuan (I-ho chuan), or the “Righteous and Harmoni¬ 
ous Fists,” capitalized on the popular discontent. It 
was an offshoot of the White Lotus Society and the 
Eight-Trigram Sect, which had risen in revolt against 
the Qing dynasty in the late 18th century. Their mem¬ 
bers claimed magical powers through the practice of 
shadow boxing, charms, and magical arts. Westerners 
called its members Boxers because they practised mar¬ 
tial arts. 

The Boxers were mostly poor unemployed farm¬ 
ers and were initially noted for being both antiforeign 
and antidynastic. However, they were soon co-opted by 
Cixi and the powerful reactionary Manchu nobles who 
surrounded her, who hoped to use them to consolidate 
their power. They skillfully manipulated the Boxers to 
support the Qing and whip up xenophobia among the 
people. The Boxers were initially most active in Shan¬ 
dong. However, acting governor Yuan Shikai (Yuan 
Shih-k’ai) was no fool and knew that their martial arts 
were no match for firearms. He defied Cixi’s order to 
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afford them protection, suppressing them and driv¬ 
ing them out of the province. They found a new home 
in Zhili and Shanxi (Shansi) provinces and were wel¬ 
comed by Cixi into Beijing (Peking), where they were 
organized into a militia and “proved” their invulner¬ 
ability to bullets by a demonstration before her with 
blanks. Then followed a reign of terror by the Boxers, 
killing Westerners, Chinese converts to Christianity, and 
anyone who opposed them. Cixi executed a number of 
officials opposed to the Boxers in the capital, thereby 
silencing opposition. 

On June 2f, 1900, Cixi issued an edict declaring 
war against all Western nations, ordered all Chinese 
diplomats stationed in the West to return home, and 
ordered provincial governors to round up all foreign¬ 
ers. She also ordered the cutting of telegraphic links 
between China and the outside world. Several Western 
diplomats were killed in the capital city, and a Boxer 
force besieged the Western diplomatic quarters. Fortu¬ 
nately, governors in the south and eastern provinces, 
including the senior statesman Li Hongzhang (Li Hung- 
chang) and Yuan Shikai, among others, jointly declared 
the court’s declaration of war illegitimate and their 
intention to suppress the Boxers and protect the for¬ 
eigners in their territories. Likewise, Chinese diplomats 
stationed in the West declared Cixi’s moves illegitimate 
since the rightful ruler, Emperor Guangxu, was held 
prisoner by her. 

A relief force consisting of units of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, the 
United States, and Japan was organized and captured 
Beijing on August f 4, lifting the siege of the diplomat¬ 
ic quarters because with no artillery pieces, the Box¬ 
ers had been unable to capture the sandbagged build¬ 
ings that held the diplomats, Western missionaries, 
and Chinese Christians inside. Meanwhile, Cixi, her 
nephew the captive emperor, and her supporters had 
fled Beijing disguised as farmers. The city and environs 
were subjected to severe destruction and looting by 
the conquering soldiers. 

Diplomats of the eight powers then negotiated 
terms among themselves to dictate to China. The Boxer 
Protocol (1900) had 12 clauses: official apologies, pun¬ 
ishment of the guilty, suppression of antiforeign orga¬ 
nizations, no civil service examinations to be held in 
provinces that supported Boxer activities, the demoli¬ 
tion of Chinese forts at Taku (that controlled entry to 
Beijing by sea), no import of arms by China for two 
years, the Western powers to be able to garrison troops 
at designated points in northern China and to fortify 
their diplomatic quarters, the abolition of the Zongli 


Yamen (Tsungli Yamen) that had conducted Chinese 
foreign affairs since 1862 (to be supplanted by a new 
ministry of foreign affairs), and an indemnity of 450 
million gold taels (1 tael=l 1/3 ounces) to be paid over 
40 years. China was not represented at the negotiations 
and was not permitted to change a word in the proto¬ 
col. Li Hongzhang was appointed head of the delega¬ 
tion to offer apologies to the Western powers—he died 
soon after completing the task. Allied soldiers evacu¬ 
ated Beijing in September 1901. Cixi returned to Beijing 
in 1902 and issued a proclamation blaming Guangxu 
for all that had happened. 

The Boxer Rebellion was propelled by popular 
anger against Western imperialism that was manipu¬ 
lated by an ignorant and reactionary court headed by 
Cixi. Both the Boxers and Western troops caused terri¬ 
ble suffering among innocent people, the inevitable col¬ 
lapse of the Boxer Rebellion plunged China’s existence 
into jeopardy, and ultimately it spelled the death knell 
of the Qing dynasty. 

Further reading: Esherick, Joseph W. The Origins of the 
Boxer Uprising. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1987; Fleming, Peter. The Siege at Peking. New York: 
Harper, 1959; Martin, Christopher. The Boxer Rebellion. 
London: Abelard-Schuman, 1968; Martin, William A. P. 
The Siege of Peking: China against the World. Wilmington: 
Scholarly Resources, 1972. Purcell, Victor, ed. The Boxer 
Uprising. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1963; 
Tan, Chester. The Boxer Catastrophe. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1955. 
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Brandeis, Louis D. 

(1856-1941) U.S. Supreme Court justice 

A son of German immigrants who became a crusad¬ 
ing attorney and the United States’ first Jewish Supreme 
Court justice, Louis Brandeis made his mark as a lead¬ 
ing progressive and helped shape President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s New Deal. 

Brandeis was born in St. Louis but made Boston 
his home soon after graduating from Harvard Univer¬ 
sity. He became a wealthy lawyer while also pursuing 
cases on behalf of embattled labor unions, immigrants, 
and others left behind in Gilded Age America. He took 
on streetcar and railroad interests and wrote muck¬ 
raking articles about banking. In 1910 New York 
City cloakmakers struck local sweatshops. Brandeis 
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negotiated a settlement satisfactory to both the Inter¬ 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union (ILGWU) 
and the manufacturers. 

Brandeis believed that big business tended to exces¬ 
sively concentrate economic power, harming regional 
and local enterprises and eliminating true competition. 
He played a key role in making the Constitution’s Four¬ 
teenth Amendment, used mostly to bolster corporate 
rights since its adoption in 1868, into a vehicle expand¬ 
ing rights for ordinary people. His biggest victory 
came in 1908 when in Muller u. Oregon the Supreme 
Court unanimously ruled that the state could prevent 
manufacturers from making women work more than 
10 hours a day. Brandeis’s win came just three years 
after the Court had invalidated a maximum hours stat¬ 
ute for bakery workers. In what was soon nicknamed a 
“Brandeis Brief,” its namesake wrote a 112-page docu¬ 
ment that went far beyond narrow legal precepts, add¬ 
ing sociological information that, in the words of the 
Muller decision, included “extracts from over ninety 
reports of committees, bureaus of statistics, commis¬ 
sioners of hygiene, inspectors of factories, both in this 
country and in Europe, to the effect that long hours of 
labor are dangerous for women. ...” 

By the time President Woodrow Wilson nominated 
Brandeis, a political ally, to the Supreme Court, Brandeis 
had a national reputation as “the people’s attorney.” 
Nevertheless, his confirmation process was difficult. 
Both his liberalism and his religion were held against 
him. His “fitness” was questioned by leading attorneys, 
including former President William Howard Taft, and 
officials from his alma mater opposed him. Brandeis 
was confirmed by a 47-22 Senate vote in 1916. 

Considered a reliably liberal member of a rather 
conservative court, Brandeis was a supporter of the 
New Deal but by no means a doormat. In 1935 he 
joined in the unanimous Scbecbter decision that killed 
Roosevelt’s National Industrial Recovery Act, a cen¬ 
terpiece of the New Deal program. In 1932 Benjamin 
N. Cardozo joined the Court as its second justice of 
Jewish descent. Brandeis was instrumental in men¬ 
toring Felix Frankfurter, a law professor and Roo¬ 
sevelt aide, who became the third Jewish member of 
the Court, replacing Cardozo when he died in 1938. 
Brandeis, who was 80 when Roosevelt proposed his 
controversial 1937 Court-packing plan, was offended 
but decided to retire in 1939. 

Brandeis was not especially religiously observant 
but took a strong interest in Zionism during World 
War II. His Court duties and a falling-out with Europe¬ 
an Zionists, including Chaim Weizmann, reduced his 


involvement, but Brandeis continued to back creation of 
a Jewish state in British Palestine. In 1948, seven years 
after Brandeis’s death and the year of Israel’s founding, 
Brandeis University opened in Waltham, Massachusetts, 
commemorating its namesake as a Jewish-American 
legal pioneer and supporter of social justice. 

Further reading: Strum, Philippa. Brandeis: Beyond Progres- 

sivism. Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 1993;-. 

Louis D. Brandeis: Justice for the People. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1984. 
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British mandate in Palestine 

Although British control of Palestine started on Decem¬ 
ber 11, 1917, the Palestine mandate was not approved 
by the council of the League of Nations until July 24, 
1922, through the Treaty of San Remo. The mandate 
was formally established on September 29, 1923. Some 
of the causes of the delay were uncertainties about the 
territorial boundaries of the new entity and the issue of 
the contradictory future obligations of the Mandatory 
Power. The land’s symbolic and political significance by 
far exceeded its local or even regional importance. 

The historical cradle of the Jewish people and the 
holy land of Christianity, Palestine had for many cen¬ 
turies been inhabited by a mainly Muslim and Arab¬ 
speaking population. Since the beginning of the 20th 
century the Zionist movement, established at the con¬ 
gress at Basel in 1897, sought to recreate there the Jew¬ 
ish national home, but up until World War I it still 
had no international recognition and only limited Jew¬ 
ish support. During World War I on November 2,1917, 
the British foreign secretary, Arthur James Balfour, seek¬ 
ing Jewish international support, issued a declaration 
assuring his government’s support for the establishment 
in Palestine of the Jewish national home. The Palestine 
mandate copied the text of the Balfour Declaration, 
as both Britain and the League of Nations apparently 
believed that building a Jewish national home and pro¬ 
tecting the Arab majority’s rights and position were not 
incompatible objectives. 

The Palestine mandate received by Britain in 1920 
included the future Transjordan, but this was trans¬ 
formed into a separate territorial unit. The Emirate of 
Transjordan, never considered part of historic Pales¬ 
tine, was explicitly excluded from the area of Palestine 
designed as the Jewish national home. In this framework 
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of the Palestine mandate the Jews enjoyed numerous 
advantages over the local Arab Palestinian population. 
With the help of worldwide Jewish communities and the 
British government the Zionists made enormous prog¬ 
ress in developing an up-to-date economic, social, and 
political system. 

Their numbers increased quickly because of growing 
immigration, from 83,790 in 1922 to 174,606 in 1931, 
and were estimated at 528,702 in 1944; they grew from 
12 percent of the total population in 1922, to about 17 
percent in 1931, to about 31 percent in 1944. In spite 
of that, the Jewish population remained a minority and 
would not have achieved their goals and aspirations 
without constant British military and security guarantees 
and protection. In practice the British granted consider¬ 
able autonomy to the various religious groups along the 
lines of the old Turkish millet system and intended to 
prevent the development of the national-minded Pales¬ 
tinian Arab ethnic community. Lack of self-rule institu¬ 
tions and elected representatives deprived the Palestinian 
population of many political chances in the future. Led 
mainly by the clan (bamula) and big land-owning fami¬ 
lies, the Palestinian population in the country by 1936 
had increased to about 1 million, primarily as the result 
of a high birth rate. 

The British government started to introduce limita¬ 
tions on Jewish immigration to Palestine, but these quo¬ 
tas and the very concept of the absorptive capacity of the 
country became controversial, particularly in the 1930s 
and early 1940s. The situation in Palestine deteriorat¬ 
ed largely under the impact of external factors, which 
included the Great Depression and Hitler’s assump¬ 
tion of power in 1933 followed by the Nazi regime in 
Germany. Legal and illegal Jewish immigration to Pal¬ 
estine increased dramatically, from 9,553 in 1932 to 
61,854 in 1935, because of which Arab-Jewish relations 
became tenser. Even before that, especially in 1921 and 
1929, there had been violent clashes between the two 
communities. The Jewish Self-Defense Force, Haganah, 
was formed on June 15, 1920, and eventually evolved 
into the Israeli Defense force (IDF). 

Between 1936 and 1939 there was the great Arab 
uprising, directed predominantly against the British man¬ 
datory power but also against Zionist settlers. The revolt 
began with a general strike that lasted some six months 
and soon evolved into a large-scale peasant revolt that 
mobilized the entire Palestinian Arab population. Almost 
1,000 Palestinians and 80 Jews were killed in the first 
year, and by 1939 the British military had either killed 
or imprisoned most of the key Palestinian leaders. The 
revolt considerably weakened Palestinian political and 


military organizations and caused the loss of key leaders 
who might have been effective after World War II in 
the ongoing Arab-Israeli conflict. 

The British also tried to find a political solution 
to the existing dilemma of conflicting Zionist and Pal¬ 
estinian demands for national control over the same 
territory. In 1936 the Peel Commission was sent to Pal¬ 
estine, and in 1937 it concluded that the mandate was 
unworkable in its present form. The Peel Commission 
recommended the partition of Palestine into a Jewish 
state, a Palestinian area to be merged with Transjor¬ 
dan, and Jerusalem and its neighborhood remaining 
under direct British control. The partition plan was 
opposed by both sides. 

In May 1939 the Statement of Policy on Palestine 
replaced the partition plan with new directives. The 
British government declared that it wanted to establish 
“an independent Palestine State.” This state was to be 
established within 10 years. During that period Jewish 
immigration would be limited to 15,000 per year dur¬ 
ing the first five years, after which no further Jewish 
immigration without Arab consent would be allowed. 
In 90 percent of Palestine, the transfer of Arab lands 
was forbidden or restricted. 

Predictably, the most negative reaction came from 
the Zionist and Jewish circles, who dubbed it the “Black 
Paper.” The most radical wing of the Zionist move¬ 
ment, the revisionists, almost immediately initiated vio¬ 
lent actions against the British administration and the 
Arabs. The smuggling of arms and illegal immigrants 
into Palestine had begun before 1939, but it continued 
and intensified after that. Between 1939 and 1943 about 
20,000 illegal Jewish immigrants and 19,000 legal ones 
entered the country. 

After World War II several factors, such as U.S. 
support for the Zionist cause, the decline of British 
economic and political power, and the impact of the 
Holocaust on world opinion persuaded the British to 
submit the Palestine question to the United Nations on 
April 12, 1947. On May 15, 1948, the British mandate 
was terminated, and the British evacuated their troops 
from Palestine. Caught between conflicting obligations 
and facing the decline of their own power, the British 
had no choice but to leave. 

See also Ben-Gurion, David; Hashemite monarchy 
in Jordan. 
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Bryan, William Jennings 

(1860-1925) U.S. political leader 

Although he lost the presidency three times, William Jen¬ 
nings Bryan used powerful oratory and sympathy for 
America’s downtrodden to transform the Democratic 
Party. In the Woodrow Wilson administration, Bryan 
tried unsuccessfully to keep the United States out of 
World War I. A committed Christian, he spent his final 
days in Tennessee, opposing Darwinian evolution at the 
Scopes trial and thereby entering history as a hero to 
the devout and a laughingstock to an urbanizing nation. 

Bryan grew up in rural Salem, Illinois, becoming 
a lawyer and a Democrat like his father. In 1887, 
seeing greater political opportunity, he moved to 
Nebraska, where he became in 1890 only the second 
Democrat to win a congressional seat in Nebraska’s 
23 years of statehood. 

In an era that esteemed oratory, Bryan spoke clear¬ 
est and loudest, attracting national attention as he took 
up “prairie insurgency” causes that challenged both 
major parties. A supporter of direct senatorial election 
and banking reform, he called for federal intervention 
on behalf of farmers and laborers who felt themselves 
oppressed. Bryan sided with those who demanded 
unlimited coinage of cheaper silver money, positioning 
himself in the depression year of 1896 as the one can¬ 
didate who could make populist demands a reality. The 
Chicago nominating convention erupted in cheers when 
Bryan finished his 20-minute “Cross of Gold” speech. 
The next day Bryan outpolled 12 other hopefuls, win¬ 
ning nomination on the fifth ballot. 

Bryan broke campaign tradition by barnstorming 
18,000 miles through 26 states, while Republican sena¬ 
tor William McKinley conducted a genteel campaign 
from his Ohio front porch. Despite attracting a huge 
following of “believers,” Bryan could not match the 
Republicans’ fund-raising prowess and had trouble 


attracting urban support. He lost decisively and would 
lose again to McKinley in 1900 and to William Howard 
Taft in 1908. 

Although he volunteered for the 1898 Spanish- 
American War (but never saw action), Bryan opposed 
imperialism and especially opposed U.S. efforts to rule 
the Philippines. Yet he disregarded Jim Crow laws that 
stifled African-American political participation. Bryan 
calculated that his political success depended on white 
votes from the “Solid South.” Even so, black leader 
W. E. B. Dubois saw hope in the “Great Commoner’s” 
concern for the poor and exploited. 

Bryan’s tenure as Woodrow Wilson’s secretary of 
state was disastrous. Wilson, who meddled in the Mex¬ 
ican Revolution and the Caribbean, did not share 
Bryan’s idealistic pacifism. In June 1914 World War I 
broke out in Europe. Bryan counseled true neutrality 
but resigned after a German U-boat attack on Britain’s 
Lusitania in 1915 killed 128 Americans and prompted 
a harsh presidential warning. 

Although Bryan was a dedicated Christian and 
teetotaler who championed Prohibition, he was no 
rube. He became wealthy from speaking engagements 
yet supported the graduated income tax. He traveled 
widely abroad, visiting Russian writer and pacifist Leo 
Tolstoy. Bryan (and his wife, Mary Baird Bryan) strong¬ 
ly backed women’s suffrage. By the 1920s, though, 
Bryan seemed quaint to a new generation. His focus 
on Darwinism’s evils and the Bible’s truth seemed espe¬ 
cially antimodern, even though he was among the first 
evangelists to speak on radio. 

So when Bryan was brutally interrogated during the 
1925 Scopes trial by famed lawyer Clarence Darrow, 
once a Bryan supporter, the legendary orator’s weak 
showing seemed to prove the idiocy of his cause. Six 
days later Bryan, a diabetic, died in his sleep in Dayton. 
Mourned by thousands along its route, Bryan’s funeral 
train carried him to burial in Arlington Cemetery. The 
Democratic Party of Franklin D. Roosevelt and other 
future leaders would owe much to Bryan’s initiatives. 

Further reading: Kazin, Michael. A Godly Hero: The Life of 
William Jennings Bryan. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2006; 
Levine, Lawrence W. Defender of the Faith: William Jennings 
Bryan, the Last Decade, 1915-1925. Cambridge, MA: Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1965/1987. 
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Cairo Conference (1921) 

The Cairo Conference was convened by the British to 
decide how to govern their newly gained Arab territo¬ 
ries after World War I. Opening in March 1921, the 
conference represented a virtual who’s who of British 
experts on the Middle East from the foreign office and 
the military. Lawrence of Arabia (T. E. Lawrence), 
champion of the Arab revolt; Gertrude Bell, an expert 
on Iraqi tribes and politics; as well as Sir Percy Cox, 
high commissioner for Iraq, and Sir Herbert Samuel, 
high commissioner for Palestine, all participated. The 
conference was chaired by Winston Churchill, then 
secretary of state for the colonies. 

The San Remo Treaty in 1920 had formalized 
British control over Iraq and Palestine, formerly terri¬ 
tories of the now-defunct Ottoman Empire. However, 
the British had been caught off guard by the 1920 
violent revolt against their occupation of Iraq. If pos¬ 
sible, they wanted to avoid future confrontations that 
necessitated the deployment of British or imperial 
troops and that placed heavy financial burdens on the 
British treasury. 

At the conference it was agreed that a plebiscite 
should be held in Iraq to elect a king who would rule in 
close conjunction with British advisers. Faysal, Sherif 
Husayn’s son and a favorite of the British, was pro¬ 
posed as the British nominee. After some hesitation he 
accepted the position. Faysal won subsequent elections 
that were held under British supervision, and he duly 
became the king of Iraq. His heirs continued to rule 


Iraq until they were overthrown in a violent military- 
led revolution in 1958. The installation of an Arab- 
led government made Iraq ostensibly independent, and 
it was ultimately granted entry into the League of 
Nations. But Iraq remained linked with Britain by a 
treaty that granted Britain extensive control over its 
foreign affairs and allowed the British military access 
whenever it chose. 

Faysal’s older brother Abdullah was selected to 
become amir (prince) and ultimately king of the land 
east of the River Jordan. Churchill coined this new 
entity, Transjordan, meaning on the other side of the 
Jordan. Abdullah was dependent on Britain for eco¬ 
nomic and military support, and his main military 
force, the Arab Legion, was led by a British military 
officer. This territory ultimately became the Hashem¬ 
ite monarchy in Jordan under the rule of Abdullah 
and his heirs. His great grandson, Abdullah II, ruled 
Jordan in the early 21st century. The creation of alleg¬ 
edly independent countries was meant to assuage Sherif 
Husayn and Arab demands that the promises regard¬ 
ing Arab independence after the war seemingly made 
by the British in the Sherif Husayn-McMahon cor¬ 
respondence be met. 

In Palestine the British retained direct political and 
military control and assured their security concerns in 
the region, especially the protection of the vital Suez 
Canal. During the interwar years the British retained 
their preeminent position while attempting, with various 
degrees of success, to balance the conflicting national 
demands of the Palestinian Arabs for an independent 
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Arab state and the Zionists for an independent Jewish 
state. The British mandate in Palestine lasted until 
after World War II, when the British could no longer 
economically or militarily afford to maintain order in 
Palestine, and they consequently turned over the entire 
issue of who should rule Palestine to the newly formed 
United Nations. 

The decisions made at the Cairo Conference failed 
to satisfy either Arab or Zionist demands for self- 
determination. They also formalized the division of the 
Arab territories into separate nations ruled by regimes 
established and in large part maintained by the Brit¬ 
ish. The nationalist hostility and resentment fostered 
throughout the Arab world by the actions taken at the 
Cairo Conference lasted throughout the 20th century. 

See also Hashemite dynasty in Iraq; Iraqi rebellion 
(1920). 
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Cairo Conference (1943) 

China was Japan’s first target during World War II 
and fought alone from July 1937 until Japan attacked 
the U.S. Pacific naval base at Pearl Harbor, the Phil¬ 
ippines, and British interests in East and Southeast Asia 
in December 1941. These events led to a general decla¬ 
ration of war between the Allied and Axis powers and 
an expansion of World War II to Asia. 

China’s military position and diplomatic status 
improved significantly after December 1941. Militarily, it 
no longer fought alone. The Allies established the China- 
Burma-India theater of war, and Chinese leader Chiang 
Kai-shek was appointed supreme commander of the 
China theater (which included Vietnam and Thailand) 
effective January 1, 1942. U.S. Lend-Lease aid to China 
increased, U.S. general Joseph Stilwell was appointed 
Chiang’s chief of staff, and the until-now U.S. volunteers 
of the Llying Tigers were incorporated into the U.S. Lour- 
teenth Air Lorce under the command of General Claire 
Chennault. On the diplomatic front, China was now 
recognized as one of the Big Lour Powers among the 26 
anti-Axis nations; it also became a founding member of 
the United Nations (UN) and a permanent member of the 



U.S. officials leaving the 1943 Cairo Conference, which dealt with 
the future of Asia after World War II. 


UN Security Council. New treaties were negotiated and 
signed between China, the United States, and Great Brit¬ 
ain in 1943 that ended a century of inequality for China. 

President Lranklin D. Roosevelt, a proponent 
of personal diplomacy, proposed a joint meeting with 
British prime minister Winston Churchill, Soviet 
leader Joseph Stalin, and Chiang (Roosevelt had 
numerous meetings with Churchill). However, Chiang 
did not wish to meet Stalin due to his anger over the 
Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Treaty (1941) and Soviet 
assistance to the Chinese communists, both damaging 
to his war effort. Roosevelt agreed to meet first with 
Chiang and Churchill at Cairo, Egypt, and then with 
Stalin at Tehran, Iran. Accompanied by his popular 
U.S.-educated wife, Mei-ling Soong Chiang, Chiang 
met Roosevelt and Churchill in November 1943. The 
Cairo Declaration, published on December 1, 1943, 
stipulated the unconditional surrender of Japan, the 
complete restoration to China of territories that it had 
lost to Japan since 1895, the return of southern Sakha¬ 
lin and the Kurile Islands to the Soviet Union, and that 
Japan give up the north Pacific islands it had received 
as mandates after World War I. 

The Cairo Conference was the only one during 
World War II that focused solely on Asia. It was also the 
first time in modern times that China’s leader played a 
major world role. Roosevelt declared in his Christmas 
message in 1943: “Today we and the Republic of China 
are closer together than ever before in deep friendship 
and in unity of purpose.” 

See also Sino-Japanese War. 
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Further reading: Fishel, W. R. The End of Extraterrito¬ 
riality in China. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1952; Schaller, Michael. The United States and China in 
the Twentieth Century. 2d ed. New York: Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1990. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Calles, Plutarco 

(1877-1945) Mexican president 

Plutarco Elias Calles was president of Mexico from 
1924 to 1928, taking over from Alvaro Obregon. 
He was the founder of the Partido Nacional Revolucio- 
nario (National Revolutionary Party), which in 1946 
would become the Institutional Revolutionary Party 
and dominate Mexican politics until 1988. 

Plutarco Calles was born on September 25, 1877, 
the son of Plutarco Elias Lucero, a Lebanese man hired 
by the U.S. Army to test the use of camels in the south¬ 
western United States. He was orphaned when he was 
three and went to live with his father’s sister, Josefa 
Campuzano, and her husband, Juan Bautista Calles. 
They looked after him well, and he took his uncle’s 
surname as his own. Young Calles became one of the 
earliest teachers at the Colegio Sonora and also con¬ 
tributed some articles on problems in the Mexican edu¬ 
cational system of the time. However, he left teaching, 
as he found the strictures too great for his independent 
thought. 

During the Mexican Revolution, Calles became 
a supporter of Francisco Madero and became mayor 
of Agua Prieta, a town on the Mexican side of the 
Mexican-U.S. border. When Madero was deposed and 
killed, Calles was involved in the resistance to the new 
government and rallied supporters of the revolution in 
Sonora. He was involved in a battle in 1915 against 
Maytorena, an ally of Pancho Villa, defeating him. 
However, he was a politician rather than a military 
strategist and became the interim and later the consti¬ 
tutional governor of Sonora. There he introduced some 
of the educational reforms that he had advocated as a 
teacher. He was also affected by the anticlerical tradi¬ 
tions of the period, expelling all Roman Catholic priests 
from Sonora. He also introduced laws prohibiting the 
production and consumption of alcohol. 

In 1914 President Venustiano Carranza offered 
Calles a cabinet position on two occasions, with Calles 
finally accepting the post of minister of industry, trade, 
and labor in 1919. By this time Calles was seen as a 


clear supporter of Alvaro Obregon, who was emerging 
as a major rival to Carranza. Both came from Sonora, 
and as the alliance between Carranza and Obregon 
began to falter Calles resigned from the cabinet and in 
April 1920 published his Plan de Agua Prieta calling on 
Sonorans to overthrow Carranza. 

After the death of Carranza, Adolfo de la Huer¬ 
ta became president, and during his short presidency 
Calles became minister of war. He was then minister 
of the interior for three years during Obregon’s period 
as president. It was not long before Obregon and de 
la Huerta were arguing, and very soon the latter was 
getting army support for a revolt. Calles sided with 
Obregon and quickly defeated the de la Huerta rebel¬ 
lion. When Obregon retired as president on December 
1, 1924, Calles became the new president. 

One of his most controversial political decisions 
was the Law Reforming the Penal Code. Published on 
July 2, 1926, this law reinforced the anticlerical pro¬ 
visions of the 1917 constitution by fining people who 
wore church decorations and even threatening five 
years in prison for anybody who questioned the law. 
Some Roman Catholics were involved in the Cristero 
revolt, which caused much trouble in central and 
western Mexico from 1926 until 1929. 

Although Calles was a revolutionary, his enemies in 
the United States denounced him as a communist and 
even as a Bolshevik. On September 29, 1927, he estab¬ 
lished a direct telephone link with Calvin Coolidge. He 
also managed to get the new U.S. ambassador, Dwight 
Morrow, who had worked for banker J. P. Morgan, to 
get the famous aviator Charles Lindbergh to visit 
Mexico City. There Lindbergh met Morrow’s daugh¬ 
ter Anne, whom he later married. Morrow was, how¬ 
ever, critical of many of the measures that Calles had 
introduced. 

Calles drew much of his support from the poor 
farmers, and his plan was to improve their lot as small 
businessmen. To help them, on February 1, 1926, he 
established the National Bank of Agricultural Credit, 
having overhauled the banking system and established 
the Bank of Mexico, modeled on the American Federal 
Reserve, five months earlier. He also introduced a new 
system of running the government finance ministry. 

On November 30, 1928, Calles stood down as 
president, and with Obregon having been killed Emilio 
Portes Gil became provisional president. In 1934 Calles 
supported Lazaro Cardenas, who was elected presi¬ 
dent. In the following year the press became extreme¬ 
ly critical of Calles, who returned from retirement to 
defend the decisions he had made in office. However, 
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in 1936 Cardenas had Calles deported after he was 
accused of trying to establish his own political party. 
After some years in exile in San Diego, where he reflect¬ 
ed on his time in office and played golf, in 1944 Presi¬ 
dent Manuel Avila Camacho invited him to return to 
the country to provide more unity during World War 
II. He died on October 19, 1945, in Mexico City. 

Further reading: Krauze, Enrique. Mexico: Biography of 
Power. New York: HarperCollins, 1997. 

Justin Corfield 

Cardenas, Lazaro 

(1895-1970) Mexican president 

Lazaro Cardenas del Rio was president of Mexico 
from 1934 to 1940 and was drawn into Mexican 
revolutionary politics during the presidency of Fran¬ 
cisco Madero from 1911 until 1913. Born on May 
21, 1895, in Jiquilpan de Juarez, Michoacan, Lazaro 
Cardenas was the eldest of eight children. When his 
father died, Lazaro Cardenas was 16 years old and had 
to look after the family, working variously for a print¬ 
er, collecting taxes, and even in the local prison. 

In 1913, with the overthrow of Madero, Carde¬ 
nas joined the Constitutional Army and served under 
Alvaro Obregon and then Plutarco Calles. When 
Obregon signed the Treaty of Teoloyucan, sending 
rival politician Adolfo de la Huerta into exile, Carde¬ 
nas was one of the witnesses. In 1928 he became a divi¬ 
sional general and also governor of Michoacan, where 
he became well known for his work on building roads, 
starting schools, and promoting land reform. Calles 
was president from 1924 to 1928, and Cardenas served 
under him. 

When Calles stepped down from office he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Emilio Portes Gil, then by Pascual Ortiz 
Rubio, and then by Abelardo L. Rodriquez. All these 
men were seen as “puppets” of Calles, and when 
Cardenas was nominated as the candidate for the rul¬ 
ing Partido Nacional Revolucionario (National Revo¬ 
lutionary Party), most people believed that Cardenas 
was also under the control of Calles. 

Cardenas became president on December 1, 1934, 
and immediately set about trying to establish an admin¬ 
istration that would earn the public’s respect. In a sur¬ 
prise move, one of his first acts was to cut his own 
salary in half. He then arrested Calles and many of his 
associates, and some of these were deported, includ¬ 


ing Calles himself. Sweeping away many of the politi¬ 
cal and business elite, Cardenas changed the name of 
his political party to the Party of the Mexican Revo¬ 
lution. In 1946 it would be renamed the Institutional 
Revolutionary Party. He also established a system of 
government whereby large trade unions, peasant orga¬ 
nizations, and middle-class professionals played a 
major role in the political party, which took on a cor- 
poratist structure. Introducing a massive land reform 
program, Cardenas granted large pay raises to indus¬ 
trial workers. 

The money to pay for these developments was large¬ 
ly drawn from Mexican oil revenue, which followed 
the nationalization of the petroleum reserves. Carde¬ 
nas tried to negotiate with Mexican Eagle, a company 
controlled by Standard Oil of New Jersey, and Royal 
Dutch/Shell. However, oil executives refused a plan to 
establish a presidential commission to look into com¬ 
pensation for the companies. Eventually, on March 18, 
1938, the oil companies agreed to accept 26 million 
pesos in compensation but rejected some of the other 
terms. For Cardenas, the decision came too late, and at 
9:45 p.m. he nationalized the oil reserves. This result¬ 
ed in some 200,000 people marching in the streets of 
Mexico City to celebrate for the next six hours. 

On the home front, Cardenas also had to deal with 
an internal rebellion led by General Saturnino Cedillo. 
It was believed that he had been supported by foreign 
oil companies, and Cardenas tried to negotiate per¬ 
sonally with the rebel commander. With the death of 
Cedillo in January 1939, Mexico’s last military rebel¬ 
lion came to an end. 

For his foreign policy, Cardenas was resolutely left 
wing and issued strong condemnations of the inva¬ 
sion of Abyssinia by Mussolini, the Japanese actions 
in China, the German Anschluss of Austria, and the 
German persecution of the Jews. Britain severed dip¬ 
lomatic relations with Mexico, which, curiously, led 
to the Mexicans’ selling oil to Nazi Germany. With 
the outbreak of the Spanish civil war, Cardenas 
proclaimed his support for the Spanish Republic, 
supplying weapons and ammunition. At the end of 
the war, he allowed 30,000 Spanish republicans to 
migrate to Mexico. After the outbreak of World 
War II, Cardenas condemned the German invasions 
of Belgium and the Netherlands and also the Soviet 
Union for invading Finland. 

After his term as president ended on December 1, 
1940, Cardenas became secretary of defense until 1945. 
Never wealthy, he retired to a modest house on Lake 
Patzcuaro and died of cancer on October 19, 1970. 
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His son, Cuauhtemoc Cardenas Solorzano, contested 
the Mexican presidential elections in 1988, and his 
grandson, Lazaro Cardenas Batel, was also prominent 
in Mexican politics. 

Further reading: Becker, Marjorie. Setting the Virgin on Fire: 
Lazaro Cardenas, Michoacdn Peasants and the Redemption 
of the Mexican Revolution. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1995; Krauze, Enrique. Mexico: Biography of Power. 
New York: HarperCollins, 1997. 

Justin Corfield 

Carranza, Venustiano 

(1859-1920) Mexican president 

Venustiano Carranza Garza was president of Mexico 
from 1914 to 1920, having been a supporter of the Mex¬ 
ican Revolution of Francisco Madero. Born on 
December 29,1859, at Cuatro Cienegas, in Coahuila, he 
was the son of Colonel Jesus Carranza, who had served 
in the army of Benito Juarez, and Maria de Jesus Garza. 

Carranza was educated at the Ateneo Fuente in 
Saltillo and then at the National Preparatory School 
in Mexico City, returning to Coahuila, where he took 
part in running the family farm and ranch. At school 
he had become interested in Latin American history, 
and this led him into a late involvement in politics 
when he became an opponent of Porfirio Diaz, leading 
a successful revolt against Diaz’s handpicked gover¬ 
nor of Coahuila. Carranza, who had been a municipal 
president, was allowed to retain much of his politi¬ 
cal power in Coahuila and was also a senator in the 
national congress. He initially became a supporter of 
General Bernardo Reyes but quickly came to support 
the presidential candidate Francisco Madero. Madero 
was forced to flee into exile in Texas, and from there 
he rallied his supporters for an attempt to overthrow 
Diaz. It had been Diaz who had narrowly beaten 
Madero in the 1910 election, but many, like Carranza, 
felt that Diaz should not have been allowed to stand, 
as it went against the Mexican constitution. 

Madero became president in November 1911, and 
Carranza, who had been his secretary of war and of 
the navy, was appointed governor of Coahuila, where 
he improved working conditions for people. How¬ 
ever, Madero was soon faced with several rebellions 
against him, and in February 1913 he was overthrown 
and replaced by General Victoriano Huerta. Car¬ 
ranza then led a rebellion against Huerta, leading what 


became known as the Constitutionalist Army, as it sup¬ 
ported the reinstatement of Benito Juarez’s liberal con¬ 
stitution of 1857. 

On May 1, 1915, Carranza became president and 
immediately tried to continue the reforms introduced 
by Madero. This included land reform, the formation of 
a more independent judiciary, and the decentralization 
of political power. He wanted to control the developing 
Mexican Revolution by trying to regulate the economic 
problems facing the country. Carranza introduced rules 
to regulate the economy, regulating banks and forcing 
foreign investors to renounce any diplomatic protection 
they had previously enjoyed. One of his major targets 
was the U.S.-owned oil companies, from which the 
taxation revenue rose 800 percent during Carranza’s 
five years as president. The government also took over 
the railways and boosted support for the Compania 
Telefonica y Telegrafica Mexicana (CTTM). Although 
some commentators have seen Carranza as being anti- 
U.S. and seeking to move against foreign companies, 
he was actually more focused on promoting Mexican 
industry. 

Facing criticism for being too dictatorial, Carranza 
was eager to prove that his moves were popular, and 
in November 1916 he held a constitutional convention 
in Queretaro, which resulted in the 1917 constitution. 
Carranza felt that it was too radical but agreed to imple¬ 
ment it. It made extensive provisions for education and 
labor, ensuring that government schools were “free and 
secular,” and limited work to the eight-hour day, with 
minimum wages, the right to collective bargaining, and 
the right to strike. In March 1917 special presidential 
elections were held, and Carranza was reelected. 

Carranza became involved in the Plan de San Diego 
Revolt, whereby Mexican Americans in Texas staged a 
rebellion that they hoped would bring Texas back under 
Mexican control. To help, many hundreds of Mexican 
soldiers, disguised as civilians, crossed into Texas to 
launch attacks, which ended in October 1915 when 
the U.S. government recognized Carranza. In 1916, in 
answer to attacks across the border by Pancho Villa, 
the U.S. government sent Brigadier General John J. Per¬ 
shing with 10,000 soldiers, mainly cavalry, to pursue 
Pancho Villa into Mexican territory with reluctant help 
from Carranza. Pershing had to withdraw in February 
1917 without capturing Villa. 

As well as international problems, Carranza had 
some immediate trouble from revolutionary insurgents. 
However, he put a bounty on the head of Emiliano 
Zapata, who was killed soon afterward. He then turned 
to grooming Ignacio Bonillas as his successor, but this 
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Carranza’s government took control of the railways and boosted 
support for Mexican-owned business interests. 


was to annoy Alvaro Obregon. One of Obregon’s men 
tried to kill Carranza on April 8,1920, forcing the pres¬ 
ident to flee Mexico City for Veracruz. He was deposed 
on May 7, and on his way to Veracruz, on May 21, 
in Tlaxcalantongo, in the Sierra Norte of Puebla State, 
he was assassinated by Rodolfo Herrera. He was suc¬ 
ceeded as president by Adolfo de la Huerta, who was 
president until November, when he was replaced by 
Alvaro Obregon. 

See also Mexican constitution (1917). 

Further reading: Richmond, Douglas W. Venustiano Carran¬ 
za’s Nationalist Struggle 1893-1920. Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1983; Tuchman, Barbara. The Zimmerman 
Telegram. London: Macmillan, 1981. 
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Casely Hayford, Joseph Ephraim 

(1866-1930) West African lawyer and politician 

J. E. Casely Hayford made enormously important con¬ 
tributions to the theory of Pan-Africanism and orga¬ 
nized the National Congress of British West 
Africa. Casely Hayford became an inspiration for 
Ghana’s independence movement leader and first pres¬ 
ident, Kwame Nkrumah, though Nkrumah’s genera¬ 
tion no longer accepted the British presence in the way 
that Casely Hayford and his colleagues had. 

Born in 1866, the man whom many would later 
describe as the “uncrowned king of West Africa” 
enjoyed educational opportunities in Africa and in 


England. He completed his secondary education at a 
Wesleyan (Methodist) boys’ high school in Cape Coast, 
the major port in the colony known to the British as 
the Gold Coast. He spent several years as a teacher 
and principal in Wesleyan schools in both Accra (Nige¬ 
ria) and Cape Coast. Following an apprenticeship to 
a European lawyer, he traveled to London in 1893 to 
become a lawyer himself. He completed legal training 
in 1896 and soon returned to Cape Coast, where he 
established an active, admired private practice. 

Casely Hayford largely identified himself with other 
professional, European-educated black Africans, but 
he did not forget the traditions and worldview charac¬ 
teristic of the Fanti. During his youth Casely Hayford’s 
father had participated in protests against the British 
erosion of native autonomy and customs, particularly 
with regard to land distribution and usage. This early 
exposure to political activism and to debates about the 
virtues (and flaws) of traditional, as opposed to British, 
law prepared Casely Hayford to become involved in 
the activities of the Aboriginal Rights Protection Soci¬ 
ety (ARPS) that formed at the end of the 19th century. 
Shortly after the introduction of the 1897 Lands Bill 
into the British parliament, traditional elites and intel¬ 
lectuals of the Gold Coast joined together in the ARPS 
to resist this proposed introduction of British prop¬ 
erty laws. Casely Hayford and John Mensah Sarbah 
supported the ARPS’s effort by authoring pamphlets 
that explicated the traditional systems and presented 
cogent arguments against the Lands Bill. 

Over the next few decades, he augmented his 
already strong reputation by publishing several books 
that revealed his intelligence and his passionate com¬ 
mitment to achieving prosperity in Africa. Gold Coast 
Native Institutions, published in 1903, dealt with 
the issues at stake in the Lands Bill controversy. He 
asserted that these societies already possessed demo¬ 
cratic institutions and a high degree of civilization. He 
thought of native institutions as an asset, not a liabil¬ 
ity, in the quest for progress and modernization. 

In his 1911 autobiographical novel, Ethiopia 
Unbound: Studies in Race Emancipation , Casely 
Hayford provided a fictionalization of Pan-Africanist 
themes and ideals. By evoking the achievements and 
influence of the “Ethiopian” (in Pan-Africanist ideol¬ 
ogy, this signified all Africans and not just the inhabit¬ 
ants of a particular country in Africa), Casely Hayford 
boasted that the African could feel proud of his heri¬ 
tage despite the various racial theories that cast him 
as inferior. The goal of activism should be to encour¬ 
age the expansion of education, the preservation of 
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indigenous customs where they proved durable and 
useful, and the unification of Africans both within a 
single colony and within a region governed by a single 
imperial power. Eventually, this unity should extend 
across Africa and would reap tremendous economic, 
political, and cultural benefits for all Africans as they 
strived to modernize. 

In keeping with his ideology, Casely Hayford 
worked to organize the National Congress of British 
West Africa in the years immediately following World 
War I. The group met for the first time in 1920, and 
Casely Hayford became its vice president. The con¬ 
gress’s agenda of promoting economic development, 
education, and democratic institutions without seek¬ 
ing complete independence from Britain reflected 
Casely Hayford’s own hopes. He expected that British 
West Africa would become the continent’s leader in 
the overall effort to modernize. 

Future generations might criticize Casely Hayford 
for his gradualism and willingness to accept British 
rule. Even when frustrated by British intransigence, 
he never resorted to violence or other radical tactics 
that might have gotten results. Despite his relatively 
few concrete achievements, he became the leader of 
his generation and urged his fellow citizens to prepare 
to govern themselves and to take pride in their culture 
and traditions. 

Further reading: Casely Hayford, Joseph Ephraim. Ethio¬ 
pia Unbound. London: Taylor & Francis, 1969; -. 

Writings of Ekra-Aguman (JE Casely Hayford). Bristol, 
UK: Thoemmes Press, 1903, reprinted 2003; Osei-Nyame, 
Kwadwo. “Pan-Africanist Ideology and the African Historical 
Novel of Self-Discovery: The Examples of Kobina Sekyi and 
J.E. Casely Hayford.” Journal of African Cultural Studies, 12 
(December 1999). 
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Chennault, Claire Lee 

(1890-1958) U.S. officer and Air Corps organizer 

Claire Lee Chennault grew up in rural northeastern Loui¬ 
siana. He served as a fighter pilot of the U.S. Army Air 
Corps during World War I. After the war he served as 
an instructor in the army air service, organized and led 
an air corps acrobatic team called Three Men on a Fly¬ 
ing Trapeze, and worked on perfecting air combat tactics. 
Health problems led to his retirement from the military 
in April 1937. 


On July 7, 1937, Japan attacked China, beginning 
World War II in Asia, whereupon Italy, later Japan’s 
partner in the Axis, withdrew its air force mission from 
China. Chinese leader Chiang Kai-shek contacted 
Chennault and his two partners in Three Men on a Flying 
Trapeze to help China develop an air defense system; all 
three accepted. Chennault arrived in China in 1938 and 
was commissioned as a major in the Chinese air force. 
He developed a close working relationship with Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek (Mei-ling Soong Chiang), commander 
of the Chinese air force. 

Chennault first developed an effective air raid warn¬ 
ing system by training Chinese spotters in Japanese- 
occupied areas, using radios to report the takeoff and 
direction of Japanese planes on bombing raids. In Octo¬ 
ber 1940 Chiang sent Chennault to the United States to 
procure planes and enlist American combat pilots and 
a support staff to defend China. He secured 100 P-40 
Tomahawks originally intended for Great Britain (which 
received instead a newer model of the plane), funded 
with $25 million through the Lend-Lease Act passed by 
Congress. President Franklin D. Roosevelt then signed 
an executive order that allowed U.S. active and reserve 
military personnel to resign from their commissions and 
join the American Volunteer Group (AVG) to serve in 
China. Over 300 people—pilots, mechanics, and sup¬ 
port personnel—signed up, including four women (two 
nurses and two office workers). They were given fictitious 
job descriptions and headed for Toungoo, Burma. There 
Chennault trained them in tactics of aerial combat, with 
special attention to the planes and techniques used by the 
Japanese air force. The AVG men liked the shark mouth 
painted on British Tomahawk planes in Egypt but changed 
the logo to the “Flying Tiger.” The final design was creat¬ 
ed by Walt Disney. Their flight jackets had a patch called 
the “blood chit” that read in Chinese: “I am an aviator 
fighting for China against the Japanese. Please take me to 
the nearest communication agency.” It proved a lifesaver 
for pilots shot down in Japanese-occupied China. 

The AVG’s first action took place on December 20, 
1941, against 10 Japanese bombers flying out of Hanoi 
for Kunming in China. Only one returned. Between that 
day and July 4, 1942, when it was disbanded, the AVG 
fought and won 50 actions despite overwhelming nega¬ 
tive odds. For example, on February 25, 1942, the 166 
Japanese planes attacking Rangoon, Burma, met nine 
Flying Tigers, who downed 23 planes and made anoth¬ 
er 10 probable kills, losing only one plane themselves. 
Chennault had the backing of thousands of Chinese 
workers, who repaired the runways after Japanese raids, 
and a large network of scouts, who kept him informed of 
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Japanese movements. The Chinese government paid the 
AVG salaries and bonuses for downed Japanese planes. 
In all, the AVG had 299 confirmed kills and damaged 
153 planes so badly that they probably could not fly 
again, in addition to many destroyed on the ground. It 
also destroyed thousands of tons of Japanese supplies and 
many trucks. A total of 29 AVG men would become aces 
for recording five or more enemy kills. It lost 12 planes 
in combat, 61 planes on the ground, 13 men in action, 
and 10 in operational accidents. Although the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment could not honor the AVG members, the Chinese 
government decorated many for heroism, as did the Brit¬ 
ish government for their actions over Rangoon. Many of 
its men joined the regular U.S. Army Air Corps after the 
AVG was disbanded. Chennault also continued to serve 
in China, but for the U.S. armed forces. 

The AVG lasted for less than two years and saw 
action for nine months. Chennault’s skill, temperament, 
and courage were essential for molding its members into 
a great fighting unit that inflicted heavy damage on the 
Japanese, boosted Chinese morale, and contributed to 
Allied victory in World War II. 

Following the war Chennault remained in China to 
assist the Nationalist government against the Commu¬ 
nists. During that time he organized an airline called 
Civil Air Transport (CAT), which would later become a 
major resource for the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 
in South Asia. Chennault died on July 27,1958, in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

See also Sino-Japanese War. 

Further reading: Chennault, Anna. Chennault and the Flying 
Tigers. New York: Paul S. Ericson, 1963; Chennault, Claire. 
Way of a Fighter. New York: Putnam, 1949; Ford, Daniel. 
Flying Tigers. Washington, DC: Smithsonian Institution 
Press, 1991; Schultz, Duane. The Maverick War: Chennault 
and the Flying Tigers. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1987. 
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Chiang Kai-shek 

(1887-1975) Chinese military and political leader 

Chiang’s proper name was Chung-cheng, but he is bet¬ 
ter known by his courtesy name, Kai-shek. The son of 
gentry parents from Fenghua in Zhejiang (Chekiang) 
Province, Chiang was raised by a widowed mother, 
graduated from the first class of Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy, and then studied in a Japanese military school, 
where he joined Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary move- 



Chiang Kai-shek led the Nationalist forces in the Northern Expedi¬ 
tion and was ultimately defeated in the Chinese Civil War. 


ment, later called the Kuomintang (KMT, or National¬ 
ist Party [Guomindang]), in 1911. It became his lifelong 
cause. He fought in the wars that overthrew the Man- 
chu Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty in 1911 and with Sun out of 
power in 1912, became a businessman in Shanghai. 

In 1922 Chiang answered Sun’s call in Canton. 
Sun sent him to the Soviet Union in 1923, where he 
spent three months studying Red Army techniques and 
in talks with Leon Trotsky (father of the Soviet Red 
Army). This trip made him deeply suspicious of Sovi¬ 
et intentions in China. Back in China he founded the 
Whampoa Military Academy, which trained officers in 
Sun’s Three People’s Principles and in modern military 
techniques. In 1926 Chiang led the Northern Expedi¬ 
tion to unite China under the Kuomintang. His rapid 
victories led to the capture of southern China and the 
Yangzi (Yangtze) River valley by 1927, whereupon he 
broke with the Soviet Union, expelled its advisers, and 
purged the KMT of its left-wing elements, led by Wang 
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Jingwei, and their Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
allies. By 1928 Chiang’s forces had captured Beijing 
(Peking). Defeated warlords and those facing defeat 
promised to obey the KMT, and China was unified, at 
least nominally. 

The KMT-led National Government established its 
capital at Nanjing (Nanking), where for the next decade 
Chiang led China’s first modern government, whose 
major nation-building projects included roads and 
railroads, modern schools, new law codes that made 
women equal, industries, and the military. Chiang and 
his government were challenged by three enemies: the 
remaining warlords and his rival generals in the KMT, 
whom he partly succeeded in taming; the CCP, which 
established a Chinese Soviet Republic in Jiangxi (Kiang- 
si) province in southern China (Chiang defeated but did 
not eliminate them in the encirclement campaigns and 
the Long March); and Japan, which sought to seize 
Chinese territories beginning with the Manchurian 
incident in 1931 and culminating in the Marco Polo 
Bridge incident in 1937, which led to eight years of 
war that became part of World War II. Chiang led 
China in an exhausting war in which Japan occupied 
the coast but could not conquer China. China’s role in 
World War II led to its recognition as a leading Allied 
power. It was a founding member of the United Nations 
and a permanent member of the Security Council. 

However, victory came at a heavy price. China’s 
economy was ruined, tens of millions of refugees await¬ 
ed resettlement, and Chiang’s troops were exhausted. 
War vastly expanded the CCP’s power, from 30,000 
troops in 1937 to 3 million in 1945. The CCP refused 
to participate in a constitutional process initiated by 
the KMT, and civil war broke out between the KMT 
and CCP forces in 1946. Chiang resigned as presi¬ 
dent of China in 1948, and all China came under CCP 
control in 1949. Remnant KMT forces rallied behind 
Chiang on Taiwan in 1949, and Chiang resumed his 
presidency in 1950 and continued to serve until he 
died in 1975. Chiang’s government undertook land 
reforms and successful economic measures on Taiwan 
with U.S. economic and military aid. By 1975 it was 
well on its way to the success that made it one of the 
“Four Tigers” of Asia. 

See also anti-Communist encirclement campaigns 
in China (1930-1934); Cairo Conference (1943); Chi¬ 
nese Civil War (1946-1949); Sino-Japanese War; Xi’an 
Incident. 

Further reading: Chiang Ching-kuo. My Father. Taipei: Ming- 
Hwa Publications, n.d.; Chiang Kai-shek. Soviet Russia in 


China. New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1965; Fenby, 
Jonathan, and Chiang Kai-shek. China’s Generalissimo and 
the Nation He Lost. New York: Carroll and Graf Publishers, 
2003; Keiji Furuya. Chiang Kai-shek, His Life and Times. 
New York: St. John’s University Press, 1981. 
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Chinese Civil War (1946-1949) 

Japan’s unconditional surrender on August 14, 1945, 
ended World War II. China was Japan’s first victim 
and had suffered eight years (since 1937) of devastat¬ 
ing warfare on its soil. In 1945 its economy was in 
ruins, while about a fifth of its population awaited 
resettlement. While the Nationalist, or Kuomintang 
(KMT [GuomindangJ), government and its army, led by 
Chiang Kai-shek, had borne the brunt of the fight¬ 
ing, the war had given the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP) unprecedented opportunities for growth, reflected 
in the explosive expansion of its forces from around 
30,000 men in 1937 to 1 million regular troops and 2 
million militiamen in 1945. 

Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung) immediately ordered 
his troops, called the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), 
to seize land and equipment from surrendered Japa¬ 
nese forces. When Soviet forces evacuated Manchu¬ 
ria (China’s Northeastern Provinces, which had been 
the Japanese puppet state Manchukuo) in 1946, prior 
notification of the CCP enabled the PLA to seize most 
of the land and arms left by Japan in that region also. 
On the other hand, Nationalist forces were scattered 
along many battlefronts and less favorably disposed to 
take control of land from the defeated Japanese despite 
U.S. aid in providing transportation. 

To forestall civil war, Chiang invited Mao to nego¬ 
tiate in the wartime capital Chongqing (Chungking) 
with the mediation of U.S. special ambassador George 
Marshall. An agreement was signed between the two 
Chinese leaders in January 1946 that included the call¬ 
ing of a Political Consultative Conference to form a 
coalition government and to form a national army. 
However, the two sides’ irreconcilable goals led to 
resumption of a bitter civil war. The CCP also refused 
to participate in a KMT-convened national assembly 
to write a constitution. Realizing his failure to medi¬ 
ate a peaceful settlement, President Harry S. Truman 
recalled Marshall in January 1947 and appointed him 
secretary of state. The United States then washed its 
hands of events in China. 
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Chinese Communist Party (1921-1949) 



Mao Zedong, leader of China’s Communists, addresses some of his 
followers on December 6, 1944. 


The Nationalists won most victories in the early 
phase of the civil war, even capturing the CCP capi¬ 
tal Yan’an (Yenan) in March 1947. However, the tide 
turned in mid-1947, which Chiang’s resignation in Janu¬ 
ary 1948 and a change of command to his vice president 
Li Zongren (Li Tsung-jen) failed to stem. On October 1, 
1949, Mao proclaimed the establishment of the People’s 
Republic of China, while the KMT government and 
remnant KMT forces fled to Taiwan, where the Repub¬ 
lic of China remained. 

The outcome of the Chinese Civil War was due to 
Communist military victory and defeat of the KMT forces. 
However, many factors contributed to the outcome. 
World War II and China’s sufferings, the ruined econo¬ 
my, high inflation, and corruption were blamed on the 
KMT government. The CCP capitalized on the KMT’s 
problems and won over many people with promises of 
social and economic reforms. Internationally, the CCP 
benefited from the support of the Soviet Union. The ini¬ 
tial U.S. support and its later abandonment of the KMT 
contributed to its defeat and collapse. The outcome of 
the Chinese Civil War was a result of World War II in 
Asia and contributed to the worldwide cold war. 

See also Sino-Japanese War; United Front, first 
(1923-1927) AND SECOND (1937-1941); YAN’AN PERIOD OF 
the Chinese Communist Party. 

Further reading: Chassin, Lionel M. The Communist Con¬ 
quest of China: A History of the Civil War, 1945-1949. 


Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1965; Ch’en 
Li-fu. The Storm Clouds Clear Over China, The Memoir of 
Ch’en Li-fu, 1900-1993. Stanford, CA: Hoover Institution 
Press, 1994; Loh, Pichon P. Y., ed. The Kuomintang Debacle 
of 1949, Conquest or Collapse ? Lexington, MA: D.C. Heath 
and Co., 1965; Pepper, Suzanne. The Civil War in China: 
The Political Struggle, 1945-1949. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1978. 
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Chinese Communist Party 
(1921-1949) 

The Chinese Communist Party (CCP) was formed in 
1921. On October 1, 1949, with the founding of the 
People’s Republic of China, it became the ruling party 
of that country. 

The October Revolution in Russia in 1917 and the 
subsequent success of the Communist Party in the Rus¬ 
sian Civil War were the main external influence in the 
founding of the CCP. Domestically, China’s failure at 
the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 and the subse¬ 
quent May Fourth Movement/intellectual revo¬ 
lution resulted in some left-wing Chinese, disillusioned 
with the West, to turn to Marxism. They were led by 
Chen Duxiu (Ch’en Tu-hsiu) and Li Dazao (Li Ta-chao), 
dean of the faculty of arts and head librarian, respec¬ 
tively, of the National Beijing (Peking) University, who 
organized Marxist study groups in several cities across 
China. In April 1920 Grigorii Voitinsky, an agent of the 
Third Communist International (Comintern), arrived in 
China; he conferred with Chen and Li, and they decided 
to organize a Chinese Communist Party. In 1921,12 men 
(neither Chen nor Li could attend, but Mao Zedong 
[Mao Tse-tungJ did) met secretly in the French Conces¬ 
sion in Shanghai, formed the Chinese Communist Party, 
and elected Chen Duxiu general secretary. 

Starting in 1921 Russian Communist representa¬ 
tives began to negotiate with the Chinese government 
to establish formal diplomatic relations; one was Adolf 
Joffe, who arrived in Beijing in August 1922. Hitting an 
impasse with the Beijing government, he went to Shang¬ 
hai in January 1923 to meet Sun Yat-sen, father of the 
Chinese Republic and leader of the Nationalist Party, or 
Kuomintang (KMT), then out of power. 

The result was a joint communique on January 26, 
1923, whereby the Soviets agreed to assist Sun in reor¬ 
ganizing the KMT on the condition that the approxi¬ 
mately 300 CCP members would be allowed to join 
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it. The communique clearly stated that the communist 
social order and the Soviet system were not suited to 
China. Despite this many KMT members were opposed 
to the agreement. The CCP was not consulted about the 
Sun-Joffe agreement. 

Political shifts in 1923 allowed Sun to establish a 
government in Canton in opposition to the warlord 
government in Beijing. Many Russian advisers arrived 
in Canton, headed by Michael Borodin, who became 
political adviser to both Sun and the KMT. In January 
1924 the KMT held its First Party Congress, which reor¬ 
ganized the party on Soviet lines and elected several CCP 
members, including Li Dazao and Mao, to key KMT 
committees. Sun’s chief lieutenant in military affairs, 
Chiang Kai-shek, was sent to Russia to study the orga¬ 
nization of the Red Army, and General Galen (Bliicher) 
came to China to help him train army officers. 

A Sun Yat-sen University was established in Moscow 
to train Chinese in revolutionary techniques—its first 
students included Chiang’s son Chiang Ching-kuo (later 
president of the Republic of China on Taiwan) and Deng 
Xiaoping (Teng Hsiao-p’ing, later general secretary of 
the CCP). The United Front, however, was a marriage 
of convenience. Sun needed Soviet help, and the Soviets 
were willing to aid him in order to give the CCP a chance 
for rapid growth. Sun died in 1925, but the United Front 
continued under left-leaning KMT leaders. 

In 1926 Chiang Kai-shek was appointed commander 
in chief of the National Revolutionary Army and began 
a Northern Expedition to oust the warlords. Chiang 
was spectacularly successful due to his tactical bril¬ 
liance, the fighting quality of an ideologically motivated 
army, an upsurge in nationalistic fervor, and Communist 
propaganda that won the support of peasants. By early 
1927 he had gained control to the Yangzi (Yangtze) 
River valley. Soviet leader Joseph Stalin intended to 
use the KMT to nurture the CCP to a point that it could 
seize power, then to throw out the KMT, in his words, 
like “squeezed out lemons.” But Chiang squeezed first, 
expelling the Soviet advisers and purging the CCP. Many 
Communists were killed, but the leaders fled to the hills 
in the Jiangxi (Kiangsi) province in southeastern China, 
where they organized the Chinese Soviet Republic with 
its capital at a little town called Ruijin (Juichin). 

The Nationalist government ruled China from 
the capital city Nanjing (Nanking) between 1928 
and 1937. Besides having to deal with several major 
warlord revolts, it was faced with the twin challenges 
of Japanese imperialism and the Communist revolt. 
Chiang launched five campaigns against the CCP in 
Jiangxi between 1930 and 1934. The first four failed 


because they were poorly commanded. He took per¬ 
sonal command of the fifth campaign in 1934 and 
through a combination of political and economic 
reforms and effective military techniques forced the 
greatly reduced Communists to flee in the Long 
March. About 100,000 men and a few women fought 
as they fled through nine provinces from the south¬ 
west to northern Sha’anxi (Shensi) province between 
October 1934 and October 1935, with about 20,000 
surviving. During the march the CCP held a confer¬ 
ence at Zunyi (Tsunyi), where Mao emerged the most 
powerful leader. 

Japan’s attack on China in 1937 and the resulting 
Sino-Japanese War (1937-45) led to the forming of a 
Second United Front between the KMT and the CCP. 
Although Communist guerrilla forces also fought the 
Japanese, the KMT troops bore the brunt of the war 
and suffered the most losses. The war years were also 
the Yan’an period in CCP history, during which Mao 
and his second in command, Liu Shaoqi (Liu Shao- 
ch’i), wrote extensively on the theory and practice of 
Marxism and prepared their followers for the postwar 
struggle with the KMT. The civil war that followed 
Japan’s surrender initially favored the KMT forces, 
but the tide turned in favor of the CCP in 1948. By 
the end of 1949 the Nationalist government had been 
defeated on mainland China. With the establishment 
of the People’s Republic, the CCP became the ruling 
party of China. 

See also anti-Communist encirclement campaigns 
in China (1930-1934); Russian Revolution and Civil 
War (1917-1924); Yan’an Period of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party. 

Further reading: Fairbank, John K., and Albert Feuerwerker, 
eds. Cambridge History of China, Part 2, Vol. 13, Repub¬ 
lican China 1912-1949. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1986; Lee, Feigon. Chen Duxiu: The Founder 
of the Chinese Communist Party. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1983; Meisner, Maurice. Li Ta-chao and 
the Origins of Chinese Marxism. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1967 
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Churchill, Winston 

(1874-1965) British prime minister 

Sir Winston Leonard Spencer Churchill, one of the 
greatest prime ministers of Great Britain and Nobel 
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laureate for literature, was born on November 30, 
1874, in Oxfordshire. He studied at Harrow and the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst. With intermin¬ 
gling careers in the army and in journalism, he traveled 
to Cuba, the North-West Frontier in India, Sudan, and 
South Africa. His political career began as a member 
of the House of Commons in 1900. After the elector¬ 
al victory of the Liberals in 1906, Churchill became 
the undersecretary of state for the colonies. He also 
became the president of the Board of Trade and after¬ 
ward the home secretary, undertaking major social 
reforms. In 1911 he was appointed lord of the admi¬ 
ralty in the ministry of Herbert Asquith (1852-1928) 
and undertook modernization of the Royal Navy. An 
abortive naval attack on the Ottoman Turks and the 
Allied defeat at Gallipoli led to Churchill’s resignation 
at the time of World War I. He was called back and 
was put in charge of munitions production in the min¬ 
istry of David Lloyd George (1863-1945) and was 
instrumental in deploying tanks on the western front. 
He returned to the Conservative Party as chancellor of 
the exchequer in 1924 in the ministry of Stanley Bald¬ 
win (1867-1947). He reintroduced the gold standard 
in his tenure of five years. For about a decade he did 
not hold any ministerial office and was isolated politi¬ 
cally because of his extreme views. Most of the political 
leaders also did not pay any heed to Churchill’s caution 
against appeasement policy toward Germany and the 
German march toward armament. 

For Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain (1869- 
1940) the policy of appeasement toward Nazi Ger¬ 
many was not working. There was no relenting of 
the march of Germany’s army under Adolf Hitler 
(1889-1945). Churchill became the premier on May 13, 
1940, when he also took charge of the Department of 
Defense. As wartime policy, he initiated measures that 
enabled the country to withstand the Nazi onslaught 
and led Great Britain toward victory. However, the 
bombing of German cities, particularly the firebombing 
of Dresden, which resulted in the loss of thousands of 
innocent lives, brought criticism against him. Churchill 
initiated changes in the war efforts of his government. 
For the Air Raid Precautions (ARP), half a million vol¬ 
unteers were enlisted. Under the National Services Act, 
conscription and registration of men between 18 and 
41 began. In 1944 the British army had a strength of 
about 2,700,000. Women’s emancipation took another 
step when they were called upon to work outside the 
home in the war economy. Agencies like the Women’s 
Transport Service (FANY), the Women’s Auxiliary Air 
Force (WAAF), the Auxiliary Territorial Service (ATS), 



Winston Churchill led Great Britain through the trials of World 
War II and stood in opposition to Soviet expansion. 


and the Women’s Royal Naval Service were created, by 
which women contributed to the nation’s war efforts. 

Churchill, along with the Soviet leader Joseph Sta¬ 
lin and Franklin Delano Roosevelt, formulated 
war strategy, peace plans, the reconstruction of Europe, 
and the fate of the Axis powers. Churchill had met 
Roosevelt on August 14, 1941, and signed the “Atlan¬ 
tic Charter,” which spelled out a plan for internation¬ 
al peace and adherence to national sovereignty. The 
“Grand Alliance” was committed to defeating Nazism 
and bringing about world peace. The last wartime con¬ 
ference that Churchill attended was the Yalta Confer¬ 
ence in Crimea in the Soviet Union (now in Ukraine) 
with Roosevelt and Stalin between February 4 and 11, 
1945. The differences between the Soviet Union on the 
one hand and the United States and Great Britain on 
the other were emerging. Churchill had many rounds 
of verbal dueling with Stalin over the fate of Poland, 
the division of Germany, and the occupation of Berlin. 
Once the war was over and their common enemy was 
defeated, the cold war began. 

World War II ended in victory, but Great Brit¬ 
ain was no longer the country commanding the most 
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military and economic clout in the world. It was 
in debt £4.198 billion, and the cost of living had 
increased by 50 percent. Churchill’s Conservative 
Party was defeated in the elections of July 1945, and 
the Labour Party under Clement Attlee (1883-1967) 
came to power. Disillusionment with the Conserva¬ 
tive Party, Churchill’s neglect of the health and edu¬ 
cational sectors, and economic woes contributed to 
the Conservative defeat. Churchill was the leader of 
the opposition in the House of Commons. He was 
relentless in turning public opinion against interna¬ 
tional communism. His speech delivered on March 5, 
1946, at Westminster College in Fulton, Missouri, was 
a clarion call to the West to be ultra careful against 
communism. He called for an alliance of the English- 
speaking peoples of the world before it was too late. 
This “iron curtain” speech was regarded as the begin¬ 
ning of the schism between the East and the West and 
the division of the world into two blocs. 

With the return of the Conservative Party to power 
in Britain, Churchill became the prime minister as well 
as the minister of defense in October 1951. Great Brit¬ 
ain intervened in Iran after its prime minister, Moham¬ 
med Mossadegh (1880-1967), nationalized the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company (AIOC). Churchill planned 
a coup to oust the government with the help of the 
United States. He dispatched British troops to the col¬ 
ony of Kenya in August 1952 at the time of the Mau 
Mau Rebellion, which was suppressed. Churchill’s 
administration dealt with the rebellion against British 
colonial rule in Malaya. Churchill during his first and 
second premiership was never willing to grant self- 
government to the colonies. Although high-sounding 
words like democracy, national sovereignty, and self- 
determination had been uttered at the time of World 
War II by Churchill and other Allied leaders, granting 
independence to the colonies was not in Churchill’s 
agenda. In fact, he had shown an apathetic attitude 
toward the Indian freedom movement. The Quit India 
movement of 1942 was suppressed ruthlessly. He had 
lampooned Mohandas K. Gandhi (1869-1948) as a 
“naked fakir.” He was also indifferent to the devastat¬ 
ing famine of 1943 in Bengal, which killed about 3 
million people. Churchill resigned in April 1955 due 
to ill health. He continued as a backbencher in the 
House of Commons until 1964. Churchill died in Lon¬ 
don on January 24, 1965. 

In his lifetime Churchill was bestowed with many 
honors. He became Sir Winston Churchill after becom¬ 
ing a Knight of the Garter in 1953. For his contribu¬ 
tion to European ideals he was awarded the Karlspreis 


award by the city of Aachen, Germany, in 1956. The 
U.S. government made him an honorary citizen in 
1963. His writing career began with reports from 
the battlefield like The Story of the Malakand Field 
Force (1898) and The River War (1899). He pub¬ 
lished a biography of his father, Life of Lord Ran¬ 
dolph Churchill (1906), and wrote one on his ances¬ 
tor, Marlborough: Flis Life and Times (four volumes, 
1933-38). Churchill’s The World Crisis (1923-31) 
was a history of World War I in four volumes. He 
also wrote History of the English-Speaking Peoples in 
four volumes (1956-58). In 1953 he was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in literature for his six-volume work The 
Second World War (1948-53). 

Further reading: Best, Geoffrey. Churchill: A Study in Great¬ 
ness. Rio Grande, OH: Hambledon Press, 2002; Brendon, 
Piers. Winston Churchill: A Biography. New York: Harper 
and Row, 1984; Churchill, R., and M. Gilbert. Winston S. 
Churchill. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1966-88; Churchill, 
Winston. The World Crisis. New York: Scribner, 1931; 

-. The Second World War: The Grand Alliance. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950; Gilbert, M. Churchill: 
A Life. New York: Henry Holt, 1991; Jenkins, Roy. Churchill: 
A Biography. New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2001; 
Keegan, John. Winston Churchill. New York: Viking Press, 
2002; Ramsden, J. Man of the Century: Winston Churchill 
and His Legend Since 1945. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 2002. 
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Clemenceau, Georges 

(1841-1929) French politician 

Georges Clemenceau was one of the most famous politi¬ 
cal figures in the Third French Republic and a major 
contributor to the Allied victory in World War I. He 
was born in 1841 in the small village of Mouilleron-en- 
Pareds in the Vendee, a region on the western coast of 
France. Trained as a doctor, he gave up the practice of 
medicine for a life in politics. 

He began his career as mayor of Montmartre and 
in 1876 was elected to the Chamber of Deputies, where 
he identified with leftist causes and became a powerful 
figure in the Radical Party. A brilliant orator and a fiery 
critic of republicans in the Center and on the Right, 
he was instrumental in overthrowing many ministries, 
earning in the process the nickname “The Tiger.” Impli¬ 
cated in the Panama Canal scandal, he lost his seat in 
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the elections of 1893 and for the following nine years 
earned his living as a journalist. 

Clemenceau was elected to the senate in 1902 and 
in 1906 served as interior minister in the Jean Sarrien 
cabinet. When Sarrien resigned in October 1906, Clem¬ 
enceau formed his own cabinet, which endured until 
1909. While in office he strengthened ties with Britain 
and Russia to counter Germany’s growing challenge to 
France. At home he continued his predecessors’ anti¬ 
clerical policies and adopted a hard-line stance toward 
striking workers, alienating large sections of the political 
left. A sudden no-confidence vote after a violent debate 
brought down the government in the summer of 1909. 
Clemenceau returned to the senate and spent the years 
prior to 1914 urging the buildup of France’s armed forc¬ 
es. In 1913 he founded a newspaper so he could warn 
the country about the need to rearm. 

When World War I broke out in August 1914 Clem¬ 
enceau was disappointed that he was not recalled to the 
helm. After the stalemate set in on the western front 
he assailed the French High Command for its fruitless 
offensives and for failing to make adequate preparations 
at Verdun, the target of a German onslaught in 1916. As 
1917 wore on, the war was going badly for the Allies 
with the impending loss of Russia, a disastrous Italian 
defeat at Caporetto, and defeatism threatening both the 
military and civilian strength of France. In this particu¬ 
larly dark moment the president, Raymond Poincare, 
called on the 76-year-old Clemenceau to form a govern¬ 
ment after the last one had fallen in November. 

On taking office Clemenceau’s single purpose was 
to win the war, subordinating all other considerations. 
He ended internecine fighting in the cabinet by selecting 
minor figures on whose loyalty he could depend. With 
the acquiescence of parliament he established a virtual 
dictatorship in order to prosecute the war more effective¬ 
ly. He cracked down on pacifists, defeatists, and traitors, 
anyone he considered uncommitted to total victory. He 
secured greater control over the military; made frequent 
visits to the front, where he spoke not only to gener¬ 
als but to ordinary soldiers; and helped bring about a 
unified command. His unflinching style of waging war 
revived popular morale and was instrumental in help¬ 
ing the nation withstand the series of German hammer 
blows in the spring of 1918. 

Clemenceau presided over the Paris Peace Confer¬ 
ence in 1919, where he sought to punish and disarm 
Germany. It soon became apparent that Clemenceau’s 
demands for France’s security clashed with the postwar 
aims of Britain and the United States. Clemenceau fought 
hard to create a buffer state in the Rhineland under per¬ 


manent French control but reluctantly gave up the idea 
on receiving an Anglo-American pledge of assistance in 
case Germany again attacked France. What Clemenceau 
did not foresee was that the treaties would be repudiat¬ 
ed by the U.S. Senate and Britain’s parliament. Although 
the Versailles Treaty imposed harsh terms on Germany, 
Clemenceau was criticized by a sizable section of the 
French citizenry who considered it too lenient. 

Clemenceau hoped to be elected president, a largely 
ceremonial post, when Poincare’s term expired in Feb¬ 
ruary 1920. Of all the candidates he seemed the most 
deserving in view of his wartime services. As it happened, 
the chamber and the senate rejected him in favor of the 
undistinguished Paul Deschanel. He resigned as premier 
the day after his defeat and left the senate as well. He 
died in 1929 and according to his wish was buried near 
his father at Colombier in his native Vendee. 

Further reading: Clemenceau, Georges. Grandeur and Misery 
of Victory. London: George Harrap, 1930; Duroselle, Jean- 
Baptiste. Clemenceau. Paris: Fayard, 1988; Watson, David R. 
Georges Clemenceau: A Political Biography. London: Eyre 
Methven, 1974. 

George Cassar 

Comintern 

During its existence (1919-43) the Third Internation¬ 
al, or Communist International (Comintern), was an 
umbrella organization of the world’s Communist Par¬ 
ties. Its stated mission was to coordinate all Commu¬ 
nist activities independent of the Soviet Union. In time, 
however, the Comintern was made to serve the objec¬ 
tives of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and, 
thus, the goals of the Soviet Union. Placing its head¬ 
quarters in Moscow reinforced this process. 

The Comintern came into being in March 1919 in 
response to what Lenin perceived as a critical need. 
The socialists who had gathered under the framework 
of what was known as the Second International were 
undisciplined. Several of the socialist parties in the 
various nations had supported their nations’ entry into 
World War I and continued to support that effort. 
These socialist parties were thus seen as supporting 
bourgeois institutions rather than advancing the social¬ 
ist cause. Having just completed the first stages of seiz¬ 
ing the Russian government and beginning a civil war 
that would last for another four years, Lenin and the 
Russian Communists believed that socialists must be 
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devoted to worldwide revolution with their actions 
according to a prescribed party line. That line was 
defined by what were known as the 21 Points. Any 
Communist Party had to obey all of these directives in 
order to become part of the Third International. 

The 21 Points included the requirements for 
member organizations to take the name Communist 
Party while removing members who did not accept 
the points, to subscribe to the philosophy of liberat¬ 
ing colonies, to use the combination of both illegal 
and legal methods (as required), to change its internal 
rules to conform to Comintern policy, and to obey all 
Comintern directives. These points were drafted by 
Lenin in combination with the Comintern’s first head, 
Gregory Zinoviev. 

The Second Congress of the Comintern was held in 
1920, with subsequent congresses in 1921,1922,1924, 
1928, and 1935. Membership included the Communist 
Parties of Austria, Britain, Bulgaria, Czechsolovakia, 
France, Germany, Italy, Latvia, Portugal, Spain, the 
United States, Yugoslavia, and the parties of Japan and 
various Asian and South American Nations. 

The official language of the organization at the 
beginning was German. Significantly, by the 1930s 
Russian became the official language. The Comintern 
was organized into several departments: Cadres (which 
maintained files on all members and worked very closely 
with NKVD, the secret police), Propaganda and Mass 
Organization, Administration of Affairs, Translation, 
Archives, and Communications. While not stated, one 
of the most important functions of the Comintern was 
to gather information that was then sent to Soviet intel¬ 
ligence organizations. 

The leaders of the Comintern’s national sections 
were the individuals leading various national parties 
in the interwar period. Those who survived the purges 
of the 1930s and World War II became the leaders of 
the Eastern European states that became Communist in 
the aftermath of the war. These included George Dimi¬ 
trov, head of the Comintern from 1935 to 1943 and 
leader of the Bulgarian Communist Party; Laszlo Rajk 
and Matyas Rakosi of Hungary; Klement Gottwald of 
Czechoslovakia; and many in the mid- to higher levels 
of the new Communist governments. 

This international staff were regarded by the Sovi¬ 
ets with great suspicion. In the period of the purges 
(the second half of the 1930s), many Comintern staff 
disappeared. The most prominent of those arrested 
was Bela Kun, who had led the Hungarian Soviet in 
1919, but many others perished as well. The height of 
this purge of foreigners was in the years 1937 to 1938, 


after which it eased significantly. Maintenance of party 
discipline was extremely important, and directives con¬ 
cerning activities, organization, and other changes were 
conveyed from this headquarters to all of the Commu¬ 
nist Parties. Even when Communist Parties were banned 
and had to go underground (as happened in Bulgaria, 
Finland, Germany, Italy, Lithuania, Poland, and Yugo¬ 
slavia), they still had to report to Moscow. Comintern 
activities also included funding the parties. 

Up until 1935 and the Seventh Comintern Con¬ 
gress the Comintern was opposed to cooperation with 
other socialist parties. Then the policy shifted with 
fascism being defined as the enemy. In addition to the 
Comintern’s support of the popular fronts, its most 
significant effort was creating an army to fight for the 
republic in the Spanish civil war. The Comintern 
recruited, transported, and organized (politically as 
well as militarily) the volunteers who would form the 
International Brigades. Over 30,000 volunteers would 
be sent to Spain in this effort. 

In 1939 the Soviet Union and Germany signed a 
nonaggression pact. From the beginning of World War 
II in September 1939 until the June 1941 invasion of the 
Soviet Union, the war was referred to as an imperialist 
conflict, and members of the Comintern were told not to 
oppose the fascists. 

During the interwar period the Comintern (as well as 
communism and the Soviet Union in general) was feared 
by nearly all nations. The Comintern was regarded as 
the international arm of the Soviet Union. It was for 
this reason that to please his Western allies it was dis¬ 
banded in 1943 on Stalin’s orders. It revived in another 
form in 1947 as the Communist Bureau of Information 
(Cominform). Cominform’s function was the same as 
the Comintern: to extend control over all international 
Communist Parties; it was abolished in 1956. 

Further reading: Caballero, Manuel. Latin America and the 
Comintern 1919-1943. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1986; Chase, William J. Enemies Within the Gates? 
The Comintern and the Stalinist Repression, 1934-1939. 
New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2001; Graham, 
Helen, and Paul Preston, eds. The Popular Front in Europe. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1987; Hallas, Duncan. The 
Comintern. London: Bookmarks, 1985; McDermott, 
Kevin. The Comintern: A History of International Com¬ 
munism From Lenin to Stalin. Basingstoke, UK: Macmil¬ 
lan Press, 1996; McMeekin, Sean. The Red Millionaire: A 
Political Biography of Willi Munzenberg, Moscow’s Propa¬ 
ganda Tsar in the West. New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 2003; Worley, Matthew, ed. In Search of Revolution: 
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International Communist Parties in the Third Period. Lon¬ 
don: I. B. Tauris, 2004. 

Robert Stacy 

Communist Party, U.S. 

The Communist Party of the United States (CPUSA) 
is the most prominent communist political party in 
American history, though its influence has been min¬ 
imal since the early days of the cold war. In 1919 
Vladimir Lenin himself invited the communist fac¬ 
tion of the Socialist Party to join the Comintern. Many 
of the Socialist Party members who broke away and 
formed CPUSA in response to Lenin’s invitation 
belonged to groups of European immigrants in the 
United States, bound by a common language and 
a commitment to socialism. A number of delegates 
expelled from the Socialist Party convention formed 
a separate communist party, the Communist Labor 
Party, but by 1921—at the order of the Comintern— 
these two parties merged. 

After the Russian Revolution and other social¬ 
ist victories around the world, the United States was 
coming under the grips of the Red Scare. Many com¬ 
munist groups were explicit about their aims to over¬ 
throw existing institutions at the expense of those 
benefitting from or protected by those institutions. 
Racial and nationalist issues sometimes played into 
this anticommunist paranoia; many American com¬ 
munists were part of the waves of eastern European 
immigration that ended the 19th century—and a sig¬ 
nificant number of them were Jewish. CPUSA was 
predominantly eastern European and Jewish and 
found itself the target of anticommunist and anti- 
Semitic literature. 

The late 1920s saw conflicts with Joseph Stalin, 
who regarded the success of CPUSA as entirely depen¬ 
dent on its followers’ belief that the party was a link 
to the Comintern and who considered the party dan¬ 
gerously out of step with Soviet communism. CPUSA’s 
goals in the period following this shift were focused 
principally on labor issues and civil rights, especially 
after the Great Depression increased the ranks of 
the working poor and made union issues even more 
critical. Though antifascist, CPUSA opposed military 
action against Hitler’s Germany until the invasion of 
the Soviet Union. 

In the aftermath of World War II, CPUSA 
became even more suspect than it had been during 


the Red Scare, with membership or attendance at 
one of its meetings grounds for suspicion, firing, and 
blacklisting. The party continued to support the Civil 
Rights movements and allied itself with many left¬ 
ist and liberal political movements throughout the 
1950s and 1960s, many of which distanced them¬ 
selves in response. Over the decades since World War 
II, this reluctance on the part of liberal interests to 
ally themselves with the Communist Party has led to 
a decrease in the party’s influence. 

Various revelations in the aftermath of the cold 
war have confirmed that at various periods the Soviet 
Union supported CPUSA financially, hoping that its 
survival would weaken the United States from within. 
In the early days of the cold war, there were several 
cases of American communists passing secrets to the 
Soviets, including details related to the design of the 
atomic bomb. But despite the fears of the McCarthyists 
and the hopes of the Soviets, CPUSA appears to have 
had little impact on the American infrastructure. 

Further reading: Howe, Irving, and Lewis Coser. The Ameri¬ 
can Communist Party: A Critical History. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1957; Peters, J. The Communist Party: A Manual 
on Organization. New York: Workers Library Publishers, 
1935. Staroibin, Joseph R. American Communism in Crisis. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1972. 
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Communist Party of Indochina 

The Communist Party of Vietnam was formally found¬ 
ed on February 3, 1930, in Hong Kong by a group of 
Vietnamese exiles. Its first members included Nguyen 
Ai Quoc (later better known as Ho Chi Minh). At the 
urging of the Comintern, the group changed the name 
to the Communist Party of Indochina (CPI). Despite its 
name, all of the initial members were Vietnamese. 

There was political controversy over the name Com¬ 
munist Party of Indochina. The choice of Indochina, 
which recognized a French-imposed political unit, was 
anathema to many Vietnamese nationalists. This led 
many Cambodian nationalists to see it as an attempt by 
the Vietnamese to try to dominate Cambodia and pre¬ 
serve the French political unit of Indochina after inde¬ 
pendence. It was not until the late 1940s that any Cam¬ 
bodians or Laotians would join. 

With the start of the worldwide Great Depression 
there was a precipitous decline in the demand for rub- 
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ber, and French plantations, largely located in southern 
and central Vietnam, responded by lowering wages or 
laying off workers. 

This led to disputes and riots on these plantations, 
followed by strikes in factories throughout Cochin 
China (southern Vietnam). The newly formed Commu¬ 
nist Party of Indochina saw an opportunity to agitate 
against French rule and encouraged the peasants, who 
in the summer and the fall of 1930 started taking over 
their villages and establishing “soviets,” in which the vil¬ 
lagers took over property from unpopular landlords and 
reduced rents and taxes, cutting off links with provincial 
governments. This rebellion became known as the Nghe- 
Tinh Soviet revolt because of the location of the main 
protests. The revolt was ruthlessly crushed by the French 
in the spring of 1931, and the CPI regional network 
was destroyed. Indeed, the headquarters of the Standing 
Committee of the party in Saigon was raided during a 
meeting in April 1931. 

Although the revolt was disastrous in the short term, 
it did bring the Communist leadership the realization 
that they needed to be better organized for the eventual 
confrontation with the French. A Second Plenum had 
been held just before the April 1931 arrests, and soon 
afterward the party had been admitted into the Com¬ 
munist International (Comintern). Ho Chi Minh and 
the surviving leadership, all in exile, realized that any 
attempt to eject the French could no longer rely solely 
on a peasant revolt. 

In 1936 the Popular Front government was formed 
in France, and from then until 1938 the CPI was able to 
organize again. One of the first actions of the new socialist 
government in France was to order the release of politi¬ 
cal prisoners in Indochina, among whom were many CPI 
members. The party also used this period to gain extra 
members and became the major political group for those 
opposed to French rule. 

The signing of the NAZi-Soviet Pact in 1939 and 
France’s subsequent declaration of war on the Germans 
gave French authorities in Indochina an extra reason to 
crack down on the CPI and isolate it from the people. 
The Sixth Plenum of the CPI, held in November 1939, 
called for an armed uprising. France’s surrender to the 
Germans in 1940 destroyed the belief in the invincibility 
of the French army among Vietnamese. Soon afterward 
the Japanese were able to move their soldiers into Viet¬ 
nam. This again caused the CPI to debate its approach 
to ending French rule. Some wanted to use the Japanese 
presence to agitate against the French. However, Ho Chi 
Minh urged caution. In 1941 the central committee of 
the CPI held a meeting at Pac Bo and declared the forma¬ 


tion of the League for the Independence of Vietnam, a 
grouping that became known as the Vietminh Front. 

With the outbreak of the Pacific war in December 
1941, Ho Chi Minh sought to establish a friendly relation¬ 
ship with the United States, going as far as meeting Gener¬ 
al Claire Lee Chennault in March 1945. In that month 
the Japanese took control of Indochina, rounding up the 
French and throwing them in jail. On August 13-15,1945, 
the CPI finally decided that the time for a national insur¬ 
rection had come. Japan’s surrender on August 14 sealed 
the matter, and a general uprising in Hanoi took place on 
August 19, followed by a takeover of the imperial capital, 
Hue, four days later, and a seizing of much of Saigon two 
days after that. Although with British help the French were 
able to regain control of Saigon and later Hanoi, much of 
the countryside was in the hands of the CPI. 

However, Ho Chi Minh realized that in the forth¬ 
coming conflict the CPI would be a liability, as the United 
States was becoming more anticommunist. As a result, 
on November 11,1945, the CPI announced that it was 
dissolving itself and being replaced with the Indochinese 
Marxist Study Society. This was an attempt to portray 
the Vietminh as more nationalist than communist, and 
the communist movement became the Vietnamese 
Workers’ Party. This had the effect of allowing the 
eventual formation of separate Cambodian and Lao¬ 
tian Communist Parties. 

Further reading: Duiker, William J. Ho Chi Minh. Crows Nest, 
NSW: Allen and Unwin, 2000; Ho Tai, Hue-Tam. Radicalism 
and the Origins of Vietnamese Revolution. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1992; Marr, David G. Vietnam 
1945: The Quest for Power. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1997; Turner, Robert F. Vietnamese Communism: Its 
Origins and Development. Stanford, CA: Hoover Institution 
Press, 1975. 
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Cristero revolt 

Between 1926 and 1929 a localized uprising exploded 
in Mexico’s western states in reaction to the anti-Cath- 
olic policies of Mexican president Plutarco Calles, 
which attacked the privileged position of the Catholic 
Church. 

Many Mexican revolutionaries viewed the church 
as the enemy and worked toward stripping it of its 
political power and landholdings. The writers of the 
constitution of 1917 sought to tip the balance of 
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power by weakening the church and subordinating it 
to a strong Mexican state through a variety of pro¬ 
visions. The constitution prohibited the church from 
owning property and barred clergy members from vot¬ 
ing, holding political office, or assembling for political 
purposes. Calles enforced these constitutional provi¬ 
sions with anticlerical legislation that forbade the 
wearing of religious clothing in public, placed all pri¬ 
mary education under state control, required the reg¬ 
istration of clergy, allowed state governors to reduce 
the number of practicing ecclesiastics, and called for 
the deportation of foreign-born clerics. In reaction 
Mexican priests suspended their religious duties in 
July 1926, refusing to hold Mass, hear confessions, or 
administer the sacraments. 

The attack on the Catholic Church enshrined in the 
constitution of 1917 had aroused considerable interest 
and action from many Mexicans. A few priests and sev¬ 
eral lay leaders encouraged direct action. One group to 
heed that call was the National League for the Defense 
of Religious Liberty (LNDLR), a civic organization that 
formed in May 1925. Responding to the religious strike 
by the clergy, the LNDLR called on Mexican Catho¬ 
lics to rise up in arms against the Calles government in 
the name of Christ and as defenders of the faith. The 
rebels, dubbed Cristeros due to their battle cry, “Vivo 
Cristo Rey,” or “Long Live Christ the King,” targeted 
schools in particular, the new symbol of the revolution¬ 
ary regime in rural Mexico. They burned several to the 
ground and murdered teachers. Calles’s administration 
listed national education as a priority and viewed the 
building of 2,000 rural schools as a success; rural resi¬ 
dents resented the schools, which placed financial and 
land burdens on poor communities and challenged tra¬ 
ditional Catholic norms. 

Full-blown rebellion exploded when Catholic 
insurgents bombed a government troop train. Sporadic 
unorganized guerrilla warfare characterized most of the 
violence, with local leaders recruiting a dozen to a hun¬ 
dred horsemen as a mounted fighting force, supported 
by groups of peasants serving as the infantry. Few of the 
leaders had military experience. The LNDLR attempt¬ 
ed to direct the rebellion and create national cohesion 
among the Cristeros, but its members lacked knowledge 
of military tactics and command. The group named a 
journalist living in the United States, Rene Capistran 
Garza, as the head of the Catholic revolution. Garza 
never assumed military command of the rebellion and 
worked unsuccessfully toward gaining the support of 
U.S. Catholics against the anticlericalism of the Mexi¬ 
can government. Conversely, many of the rebel leaders 


in the field simply ignored the leadership of the LNDLR 
or were disenchanted with the organization’s inabilities 
to send supplies or reinforcements. Although many Cris¬ 
teros fought courageously and mounted a significant 
challenge to the federal army, in the end they did little 
to threaten the stability of the Calles government. 

The diplomatic work of U.S. ambassador Dwight 
Morrow brought the Cristero rebellion to an end. 
Morrow worked diligently to convince Calles to cre¬ 
ate peace in Mexico with the Catholic Church, and in 
1929 negotiations between the government and the 
church resulted in a truce. The church agreed to oper¬ 
ate within the law and resumed services, but it would 
never again command the prominent place in Mexican 
social and political life it had enjoyed for over two cen¬ 
turies. Although a minority of Catholics participated in 
the rebellion and it was centered in the western states 
of Jalisco, Michoacan, Oaxaca, Zacatecas, and Colima, 
by the end of the violence over 50,000 Mexicans had 
died, and many others had fled the country. 

Further reading: Butler, Matthew. Popular Piety and Political 
Identity in Mexico’s Cristero Rebellion: Michoacan, 1927- 
29. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004; Coerver, Don 
M., Suzanne B. Pasztor, and Robert M. Buffington. Mexico: 
An Encyclopedia of Contemporary Culture and History. 
Santa Barbara, CA: ABC-CLIO, 2004; Quirk, Robert E. The 
Mexican Revolution and the Catholic Church, 1910-1929. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1973. 
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Cunha, Euclides da 

(1866-1909) Brazilian engineer and historian 

Euclides da Cunha was born on January 20, 1866, 
at Santa Rita do Rio Negro, near Cantagalo, close 
to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, the eldest son of Manuel 
Rodrigues Pimenta da Cunha and Eudoxia Moreira. 
When the boy was three years old his mother died, 
and the family moved to Teresopolis and then went 
to stay with relatives in Rio de Janeiro. He attended 
Aquino College, where he studied under Benjamin 
Constant, an important republican historian. In 1886 
he attended the Escola Militar da Praia Vermelha, a 
military school in Rio de Janeiro, then the capital of 
the country. Two years later he took part in a pro¬ 
test during a visit by Tomas Coelho, the minister of 
war in the last conservative cabinet under the Bra¬ 
zilian monarchy, which ended in the following year. 
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On December 11, 1888, for his role in the protest, 
he was expelled. Through the efforts of Major Solon 
Ribeiro, a prominent republican, and others, there 
was an amnesty for those who had protested against 
the emperor, and da Cunha was readmitted to the mil¬ 
itary school. He graduated in the following year and 
was commissioned second lieutenant. In that year he 
also married Ana, the daughter of Ribeiro. 

In 1891 da Cunha went to the Escola de Guerra 
(War School) and was quickly promoted to first lieuten¬ 
ant. He then worked as a military engineer in the Brazil¬ 
ian army but left to study civil engineering, although he 
was soon working as a journalist. In 1896-97 he went, 
on behalf of the magazine O Estado de Sao Paulo , with 
the army to Canudos, a village in Bahia state in east- 
central Brazil, where Antonio Vicente Mendes Maciel 
“Conselheiro” (“the Counselor”) and his supporters 
had established their own “empire.” Some 30,000 peo¬ 
ple moved to Canudos with the promise of freedom for 
escaped slaves and impoverished Indians. The Consel¬ 
heiro also promised the return of the Portuguese late 
medieval king, Sebastian. 

There were five army expeditions over three years 
to Bahia in what became known as the War of Canu¬ 
dos. It took three generals, 19 guns, and 10,000 men to 
conquer the place, with the rebels fighting to the death 
for their messianic leader. Da Cunha’s first article on 
the rebellion had been published in March 1897 as “A 
Nossa Vendeis”; this led to his becoming a reporter 
attached to the general staff. 

He spent the period from August 7 to October 1, 
1897, writing about what he saw in the rebellion and 
the subsequent reprisals. This was to form the basis 
of his historical narrative, Os Sertoes (1902), the first 
major work that championed the rights of Brazil’s Indi¬ 


ans. On September 21, 1903, da Cunha was elected to 
the Academia Brasileira de Letras (Brazilian Academy 
of Letters). On December 13 of the same year he estab¬ 
lished the Instituto Historico e Geografico (Histori¬ 
cal and Geographic Institute). In 1907 da Cunha was 
appointed to head a commission to deal with problems 
in Amazonia, and he spent December 1904 and much 
of 1905 traveling down the Amazon. In early 1909 da 
Cunha was appointed chairman and professor of logic 
at the Colegio Pedro II, a public secondary school in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Euclides da Cunha was a keen amateur geographer 
and geologist and spent the last years of his life visit¬ 
ing remote parts of Brazil and writing about the Indian 
tribal people he met. He also was influenced by the 
Darwinian aspects of naturalism. He was the author 
of Contrastes e confrontos (Contrasts and confronta¬ 
tions, 1907), and Peru versus Bolivia (1907). 

On August 15, 1909, da Cunha was killed in a duel 
by a young army lieutenant, Dilermando de Assis, who 
was having an affair with his wife. He died at Piedade, 
Rio de Janeiro. He is commemorated by the Brazilian 
education department, and in August each year they 
observe a Semana Euclideana (Euclides Week) in his 
honor. The Euclides da Cunha Foundation in Brazil 
commemorates the historian and the role he played in 
the education system. 

Further reading: Levine, R. M. Vale of Tears: Revisiting the 
Canudos Massacre in Northeastern Brazil, 1893-1897. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1995; Vargas Llosa, 
Mario. The War of the End of the World. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1985. 
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D-day 

Although it is a general military term, D-day has 
become synonymous with the Allied invasion of Nor¬ 
mandy, France—code-named “Operation Overlord”— 
on June 6, 1944, during World War II. Following the 
German invasion of the Soviet Union in 1941, Soviet 
premier Joseph Stalin called on the Allies to open a 
second front in western Europe. By May 1943 such a 
plan had become the Allies’ number one priority. At a 
meeting held in Quebec, Canada, Lieutenant General 
Frederick Morgan, chief of staff to the Supreme Allied 
Command, presented a preliminary plan to the Allied 
leadership. With input from Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
chief of the British War Department’s Combined Opera¬ 
tions Division, Field Marshal Bernard L. Montgomery, 
and numerous others the invasion plan began to take 
shape; by D-day close to 30,000 civilian and military 
personnel had worked on the plan in some capacity. 

Officially, “Overlord” was the overall designation 
for the Allied offensive that would run from June to 
August 1944; the naval and beach assault operations on 
the day of June 6 were code-named “Operation Nep¬ 
tune,” with various related operations, such as airborne 
drops, given their own code names. To gain a foothold 
on mainland Europe and liberate it from Nazi occu¬ 
pation, “Neptune” involved a strategy of coordinated 
attack from the air, sea, and land that culminated in an 
amphibious assault by Allied forces—composed of U.S., 
British, and Canadian troops—upon the German-held 
beaches of Normandy in northern France. In Decem¬ 


ber 1943 American general Dwight D. Eisenhower 
was chosen as supreme Allied commander, with three 
British commanders in charge, respectively, of air, sea, 
and land forces: Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh- 
Mallory, Admiral Sir Bertram H. Ramsay, and Field 
Marshal Montgomery. Likewise, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Arthur Tedder, the deputy supreme Allied commander, 
and General Walter Bedell Smith, Eisenhower’s chief of 
staff, supervised the massive logistical task of coordi¬ 
nating the men and materials needed for the invasion. 

Before settling on Normandy, Allied commanders 
had considered the Pas de Calais, the narrowest point 
in the English Channel between England and France. 
However, Mountbatten felt that although Normandy 
was farther away, it offered an ideal location for two 
main reasons: long, sheltered beaches that would be less 
defensible, theoretically, than Calais and two large ports 
vital to the invasion fleet, Cherbourg and Le Havre, 
which could be captured by land. As commander of all 
ground forces, Montgomery pushed for five beachheads, 
which Eisenhower endorsed—“Utah” and “Omaha,” 
assigned to the American-led Western Task Force, and 
“Gold,” “Juno,” and “Sword,” assigned to the British- 
led Eastern Task Force. Both task forces comprised the 
21st Army Group, consisting of the British Second Army, 
commanded by Lieutenant General Sir Miles Dempsey; 
the Canadian First Army, commanded by General Henry 
D. G. Crerar; and the U.S. First Army, commanded by 
Lieutenant General Omar N. Bradley. 

For the Germans, Field Marshal Gerd von Rund- 
stedt commanded all forces in western Europe 
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Troops land on the beaches of Normandy, June 6, 1944. Code-named Operation Overlord, the amphibious landing by American, British, 
and Canadian troops led to the liberation of France and the eventual surrender of German forces in World War II. 


(Oberbefehlshaber West), consisting of Army Groups 
(Heeresgruppen) B and G; Field Marshal Erwin Rom¬ 
mel commanded Group B, which was given the task of 
defending the channel coast. Because of the fight with 
the Soviet Union that reduced troop strength in the west, 
Adolf Hitler charged Rommel with shoring up gaps 
in the coastal defenses that exposed Germany’s western 
flank to invasion. Coined the “Atlantic Wall”—consist¬ 
ing of concrete bunkers, gun emplacements, and varied 
obstacles on land and in the sea that extended along the 
English Channel, the Atlantic, and the French Mediter¬ 
ranean—by May 1944 the Germans had poured close 
to 18 million cubic meters of concrete and placed over 
half a million obstacles. Rundstedt and Rommel dis¬ 
agreed, however, on how to defend against an Allied 


threat. Rundstedt pushed for a central reserve farther 
inland that could counterattack once Allied intentions 
were known; Rommel, on the other hand, advocated 
confrontation at the point of invasion, with the stron¬ 
gest units readied to “push them back into the sea.” 
With neither willing to concede, a plan developed that 
encompassed both ideas—which would prove ineffec¬ 
tive in the end. 

THE CALAIS DECEPTION 

Despite the Allies’ choice of Normandy, Calais still 
played an integral part in their plan. Many in the Ger¬ 
man High Command, most notably Hitler himself, 
believed Calais to be the genuine target of any Allied 
offensive against the mainland. Through a deception 
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operation known as Operation Fortitude, the Allies 
broadcast fake radio traffic and invented nonexistent 
armies that pointed toward an invasion at Calais. Hit¬ 
ler and the High Command, headed by Field Mar¬ 
shal Wilhelm Keitel, believed that any actions by the 
Allies against the mainland would simply be a diver¬ 
sionary tactic to draw away from the real target of 
Calais. Consequently, the Germans concentrated a 
majority of their best reserves, including the power¬ 
ful 15th Army (Armee Oberkommando), in the Pas 
de Calais region, with the weaker 7th Army stationed 
at Normandy—a maneuver that would prove costly 
when D-day arrived. 

Originally planned for May 1, 1944, the invasion 
date was set for dawn on one of three days—June 4, 
5, or 6. Imperative that a combination of moonlight 
and high tide coincide in order to aid, respectively, 
the airborne and beach landings, Allied commanders 
chose June 5. However, unfavorable weather condi¬ 
tions caused Eisenhower to delay for 24 hours. The 
next optimal window of opportunity not until late 
July, Eisenhower made the decision to proceed with 
the invasion. 

Just after midnight on June 6, the American 82nd 
and 101st and British 6th Airborne Divisions landed 
by parachute and glider on the Cotentin Peninsula 
behind German lines in support of the amphibious 
landings only a few hours away. Throughout the pre¬ 
vious month the Allies had conducted a bombing cam¬ 
paign against key areas of northern France to destroy 
German communications. In addition, French resis¬ 
tance, having received word of the impending inva¬ 
sion, sabotaged communication lines and railroads 
to delay German mobilization even more. The three 
airborne units, tasked with the further disruption of 
German capabilities, were to secure the flanks of the 
beaches, capture strategic bridges and causeways for 
Allied use, and destroy other key bridges that the Ger¬ 
man counterattack could utilize. 

For the British 6th, assigned to capture the bridges 
spanning the Orne River and Caen Canal and protect 
the left flank of Sword Beach, mission execution was 
near flawless. Commanded by General Richard Gale, 
the division quickly completed its objectives within 
hours of landing in France and with very little mis¬ 
hap. They had only to hold their position to await 
relief from the main attack force and keep German 
reinforcements—specifically the armored tank units— 
from advancing on the beaches. Unfortunately, the 
same could not be said for American paratroopers. 
Due to poor visibility, German antiaircraft fire, and 


inexperienced pilots who had not flown in such condi¬ 
tions, both the 82nd and the 101st found themselves 
scattered across the peninsula. Nevertheless, per their 
training, units that failed to reach their designated zone 
were to carry out the missions assigned to the area in 
which they found themselves. As a result, mixed units 
were able to assemble, organize, and achieve objec¬ 
tives on a limited scale. Ironically, German command¬ 
ers became confused as to the Allies’ intended target 
due to this situation, thus failing further to mobilize 
against the impending invasion. 

As the airborne units carried out their missions, 
an Allied armada—the largest ever in history, which 
included close to 1,000 warships and 4,000 transport 
ships—made its way from assembly areas in southern 
England toward the Normandy coast. Having can¬ 
celled coastal patrols, the Germans were unaware of 
the Allied advance across the English Channel. 

Around 5:00 a.m. a sustained Allied naval bom¬ 
bardment and assaults by bomber aircraft commenced 
against the German defenses on Normandy. The sea¬ 
borne troops then began their approach to the five 
beaches by transport ships. The first ashore were ele¬ 
ments of the U.S. 4th Division, landing at approxi¬ 
mately 6:30 a.m. on Utah under intense German fire. 
South of their target zone they faced lighter resistance 
than anticipated, thus minimizing expected casual¬ 
ties, and advanced rapidly up the beach to gain their 
objective. Only a few minutes later elements of the 
U.S. 1st and 29th Divisions landed at Omaha, where 
intact obstacles and fierce opposition bogged down 
subsequent waves of soldiers and equipment. The con¬ 
gestion made the Americans easy targets for German 
gunners, resulting in the worst casualty rates of the 
entire invasion force—estimated at close to 95 percent 
for the first wave alone. Pinned by enemy positions 
atop the high bluffs that dominated the beach, many 
units suffered losses close to 60 percent and higher, 
which threatened the assault’s success. 

On the three other beaches the results were just 
as mixed. Landing around 7:30 a.m. on, respectively, 
Sword and Juno, the British 3rd Division, which also 
included French commandos, and the Canadian 3rd 
Division met typical conditions—obstacles that hin¬ 
dered their progress and strong opposition as well as 
the capacity to advance rapidly onward. Thanks to 
continued naval bombardments that suppressed Ger¬ 
man defensive fire, both divisions were able to move 
inland by early afternoon. However, the British 50th 
Division, landing on Gold only a few minutes before, 
encountered an almost identical situation to what 
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the Americans found on Omaha. Despite continual 
deployment of troops, the division could not secure 
the beach until after nightfall. 

By the end of the day, close to 150,000 Allied troops 
had landed in France. In spite of heavy losses, although 
lower than expected, and the day’s slow advance, which 
did not push inland as far as planned, the invasion was 
a dramatic success for the Allies. 

Further reading: Ambrose, Stephen. D-Day, June 6, 1944: 
The Climactic Battle of World War II. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1995; Gilbert, Sir Martin. D-Day. Hoboken, NJ: J. 
Wiley and Sons, 2004; Harrison, Gordon A. “Cross Chan¬ 
nel Attack.” www.army.mil/cmh/books/wwii/7-4/7-4_ cont. 

htm (cited April 2006);-. Cross Channel Attack. New 

York: BDD Promotional Book Co., 1951; Hastings, Max. 
Overlord: D-Day and the Battle for Normandy. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1984; Jennys, David R. “D-Day’s Mighty 
Host.” World War II Magazine, May 1998; Taylor, John M. 
“Screaming Eagles in Normandy.” MHQ: The Quarterly 
Journal of Military History, summer 2004; Wilson, Theo¬ 
dore A., ed. D-Day, 1944. Lawrence, KS: University Press of 
Kansas, 1994. 

Steve Sagarra 

Debs, Eugene V. 

(1855-1926) U.S. labor leader and socialist 

Born in Terre Haute, Indiana, Eugene Victor Debs was a 
homegrown socialist at a time when most people in the 
United States reviled socialism as a European import. 
Debs ran five times for president, winning his largest 
vote total when he campaigned in 1920 from an Atlanta 
prison cell. A central figure in two railroad unions, Debs 
led an 1894-95 strike against Chicago’s Pullman Car 
Company and later spoke out against U.S. participation 
in World War I. 

Debs, the son of Alsatian immigrants, dropped out 
of school at 14 to help support his family. By 1870 he 
was a railroad fireman, and in 1875 he helped organize 
a Terre Haute lodge of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, a national craft union founded in New York 
in 1873. A skilled and forceful writer, Debs was soon 
editing the union’s national magazine. He would con¬ 
tinue as editor even after he resigned from the brother¬ 
hood in 1891. 

Meanwhile, Debs was also active in local politics. 
As a Democrat he served two terms as Terre Haute city 
clerk and was elected in 1885 to the Indiana general 


assembly. He was a supporter of women’s suffrage, 
inviting controversial suffragist Susan B. Anthony to 
speak in Terre Haute and, as city clerk, declining to fine 
prostitutes as long as their customers went free. 

In 1893 Debs organized the new American Railway 
Union (ARU). Unlike the brotherhood, the ARU would 
be less a fraternity than a mass worker organization, 
making it an important departure from Samuel Gom- 
pers’s craft-based American Federation of Labor (ALL). 
With the U.S. economy sinking into depression, Debs 
in April 1894 engineered a successful strike against the 
Great Northern Railway. The union’s 18-day stoppage 
ended with an ARU victory and a membership upsurge. 

A month later Debs and his new union found them¬ 
selves in a much more difficult situation. George Pull¬ 
man, a Chicago entrepreneur who had made a fortune 
building luxurious private train cars for elite travelers, 
had also built a beautiful but paternalistic workers’ 
town just outside the city. The sagging economy caused 
Pullman to slash wages, but rents and prices at Town of 
Pullman company stores stayed the same while laid-off 
workers lost their homes as well as their jobs. Reluctant¬ 
ly, Debs mounted a boycott on behalf of striking Pull¬ 
man workers. It was crushed by federal troops because 
other unions, notably the ALL, withheld their support. 
When Debs and the ARU defied a back-to-work injunc¬ 
tion, lawyer Clarence Darrow, later famous for the 
Scopes trial, defended them, but Debs was jailed for 
six months in 1895. 

The Pullman strike ended Debs’s formal union lead¬ 
ership but made him a national figure and five-time 
presidential candidate who campaigned as a Socialist in 
1900, 1904, 1908, 1912, and 1920. Whistle-stopping 
across the United States in a “Red Special Train,” Debs 
attracted enthusiastic crowds, but his third party gar¬ 
nered few votes. He achieved a 6 percent vote share in 
the 1912 election; in 1920, as “Lederal Prisoner 9653,” 
Debs won almost 914,000 votes. 

In June 1918 in Canton, Ohio, Justice Department 
agents listened as Debs spoke against the war, blaming 
Wall Street’s “master class.” Convicted under Wood- 
row Wilson’s wartime Espionage Act, Debs was sen¬ 
tenced to 10 years. His health failing, Debs was released 
in December 1921 by President Warren G. Harding. 
One of Debs’s final acts was to donate his prison release 
money to the Sacco and Vanzetti Defense Lund. 

See also Sacco-Vanzetti trial. 

Further reading: Salvatore, Nick. Eugene V. Debs: Citizen 
and Socialist. Urbana, IL: University of Illinois Press, 1982; 
Schneirov, Richard, Shelton Stromquist, and Nick Salvatore, 
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eds. The Pullman Strike and the Crisis of the 1890s: Essays 
on Labor and Politics. Urbana, IL: University of Illinois 
Press, 1999. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Diagne, Blaise 

(1872-1934) Senegalese politician 

Gaiaye M’Baye Diagne was born on the island of Goree, 
the old slave trade base, in 1872. His energy and intel¬ 
ligence attracted the attention of wealthy mulattoes 
(people of mixed race), who sponsored his education 
at a religious school, where he was baptized as Blaise. 
Diagne was educated in Senegal and France and entered 
the French colonial administrative service in 1891. He 
served in a number of administrative posts in parts of 
the French West African empire. In 1909 he married a 
Frenchwoman. 

A proponent of assimilation and African rights 
as equal participants in French political and cultural 
life, Diagne became the first black African member of 
the French parliament in 1914. He became the first 
African member of the French government when he 
was appointed commissioner of the republic in West 
Africa in 1918; in the 1930s he became undersecre¬ 
tary of state for the colonies. During World War I 
he was particularly active in recruiting Africans to 
serve in the French army. Large numbers of Africans 
from throughout the huge French West African empire 
served with distinction during the war, but many were 
disappointed by their subsequent treatment as inferi¬ 
ors once the war was over. Diagne’s vision of assimila¬ 
tion was not realized, and many former African sol¬ 
diers in the French army consequently became active 
supporters and leaders of the nationalist movements 
that struggled to secure independence from the French 
in the first half of the 20th century. 

Further reading: Rodney, Walter. How Europe Underdeveloped 
Africa. Washington, D.C.: Howard University Press, 1981. 

Janice J. Terry 

dollar diplomacy 

During the 30 years before the Great Depression, 
the United States used a policy of loan-for-supervision, 
also called dollar diplomacy, with countries that it per¬ 


ceived as unstable. Dollar diplomacy was the U.S. pol¬ 
icy encouraging private loans to countries in exchange 
for those countries’ accepting financial advisers. This 
became a way for the government to advance its policies 
in the face of fiscal and institutional constraints such as 
Congress. It was believed that the professional advisers 
would help the targeted countries (China, many in Latin 
America, Persia, and Poland) reorganize their finances 
and create an infrastructure that would bring stability 
and allow for a large volume of trade. Along with the 
increase in trade would come a rise in the standard of 
living of the people in the targeted country and in the 
process increase the markets for U.S. goods. 

In the aftermath of the Spanish-American War and 
the control the United States gained over the Philip¬ 
pines, Cuba, and Puerto Rico, opposition grew to the 
point that policy makers assumed that the United States 
could not make any more territorial gains by force. Yet 
many people, including anti-imperialists, believed that 
the United States had an obligation to create commercial 
ties to developing countries. Even after World War I, 
when U.S. policy was viewed as isolationist, the United 
States did not try to avoid foreign entanglements. 

At first policy makers tried to tie in commitments 
from the U.S. government to secure the loans, but 
this required the approval of Congress. Therefore, to 
avoid Congress the policy was changed to use financial 
experts to help stabilize a given country, and the U.S. 
government’s involvement was reduced. It was the job 
of the experts to introduce reforms to the host country’s 
financial structures. These included putting the country 
on a gold standard, creating a central bank, and using 
strict accounting practices. These reforms were seen as 
being modern and scientific. 

Unfortunately, not all the countries receiving this 
help found it to their liking. In a number of cases dollar 
diplomacy was viewed as just another form of impe¬ 
rialism. In most cases the advisers did not speak the 
language of the countries they were assigned to, nor 
did they know the cultures of the countries. There was 
also the issue of the advisers’ salaries. They expected to 
be paid based on U.S. standards of pay, which meant 
they were lavishly paid by local standards. To the locals 
these men seemed more interested in their own well¬ 
being than in that of the local population. 

There was also disagreement in the United States 
about dollar diplomacy. As the years passed more peo¬ 
ple saw it as imperialism and exploitation in a differ¬ 
ent guise. Antibanking factions saw the policy as noth¬ 
ing more than a way for bankers to make more money 
for themselves and that the U.S. policy was being held 
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hostage to these profits. As the arguments against dol¬ 
lar diplomacy grew sharper and the quality of the loans 
deteriorated, the government tried to extract itself from 
the financial entanglements, which in turn reduced the 
confidence in the loans. By the early 1930s the govern¬ 
ment was working hard to detach itself from interna¬ 
tional economic affairs. It did not want to accept any 
of the responsibility for either international economic 
stability or losses of the bondholders. 

Further reading: Holden, Robert H., and Eric Zolov. Latin 
America and the United States, A Documentary History. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000; Schoultz, Lars. 
Beneath the United States, A History of U.S. Policy Towards 
Latin America. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1998; Schulzinger, Robert D. American Diplomacy in the 
Twentieth Century. 3d ed. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1994; Vesser, Cyrus. A World Safe for Capitalism. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 2002. 

Dallace W. Unger, Jr. 

DuBois, W. E. B. 

(1868-1963) African-American activist 

In a life spanning nearly a century William Edward 
Burghardt DuBois was one of the most brilliant, con¬ 
tentious, and significant leaders in the post-slavery 
United States. A sociologist and the founder of the 
NAACP (National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People), DuBois wrote exten¬ 
sively on issues of race—the “problem of the color 
line”—and worked to achieve equality for African 
Americans weighed down by poverty and prejudice. 
Disillusioned with U.S. racial politics, DuBois late in 
life became a communist and left the United States for 
Africa, where he died a citizen of Ghana at age 95. 

DuBois was born in Massachusetts just after the 
Civil War. As part of a tiny black minority, he suffered 
occasional racism, but not until he attended Fisk Col¬ 
lege in Nashville, Tennessee, did he see firsthand how 
emancipated slaves and other people of color were 
treated in the former Confederacy. By 1895 DuBois 
had become Harvard University’s first black Ph.D. 

DuBois’s most influential book was published in 
1903. The Souls of Black Folk is a meditation on his¬ 
tory and race that lyrically describes what both whites 
and blacks need to do to overcome the “two-ness” 
that keeps African Americans from equal participa¬ 
tion in U.S. society. More controversially, the book 


launched a stinging attack on Booker T. Washington, 
a former slave who as head of Alabama’s Tuskegee 
Institute encouraged blacks to (temporarily) accept 
inferior status. Soon DuBois’s critique of the nation’s 
best-known black leader turned him from academic 
to activist. 

In 1905 DuBois and 28 other opponents of Wash¬ 
ington’s accommodationist policies met secretly in 
Buffalo, New York, once a stop on the underground 
railroad, to assert new roles for African Americans. 
Their public meeting in Fort Erie, Canada, soon fol¬ 
lowed. A year later members of this Niagara Move¬ 
ment met at Harper’s Ferry, the site of John Brown’s 
1859 raid. Although the “Niagarites” failed to attract 
a large membership, they signaled a new militancy. 
In 1909 DuBois’s group joined with liberal whites 
who were shocked by rising racial violence to form 
the NAACP. 

For 25 years DuBois served the NAACP as edi¬ 
tor of The Crisis, using the magazine to focus atten¬ 
tion on racism and African-American demands. His 
scorching editorials often offended other black lead¬ 
ers and white supporters, but circulation and member¬ 
ship soared. Unlike many others, DuBois encouraged 
blacks to fight in World War I, later acknowledging 
that soldiers’ sacrifices had not translated into white 
respect or greater equality. During the 1920s DuBois 
helped to publicize the Harlem Renaissance but 
feuded with Jamaican Marcus Garvey, whose pop¬ 
ulist Universal Negro Improvement Association had 
very different goals and methods for racial uplift. 

By the 1930s DuBois, who had once encouraged 
racial integration, was developing a separatist ideol¬ 
ogy similar to what in the 1960s would become the 
Black Power Movement. Feaving the NAACP in 1933, 
he returned to academia. From Atlanta he questioned 
the desirability of school integration and espoused 
Pan-Africanism for black people around the world. 
He also saw in the Russian Revolution an ideology 
that might overcome racism, although he did not offi¬ 
cially become a communist until age 95. 

A foe of imperialism and nuclear weapons, 
DuBois was deemed a subversive by the U.S. Justice 
Department during the cold war. Although acquitted, 
DuBois soon after expatriated himself to Ghana. He 
died there a day before Martin Futher King, Jr., led 
the Civil Rights March on Washington. 

Further reading: Lewis, David Levering. W.E.B. DuBois: 
Biography of a Race, 1868-1919. New York: H. Holt, 1993; 
-. W.E.B. DuBois: The Fight for Equality and the 
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American Century, 1919-1963. New York: H. Holt, 2000; 
Wolters, Raymond. DuBois and His Rivals. Columbia: Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri Press, 2002. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

dust bowl 

Dust bowl is a term coined by an Associated Press cor¬ 
respondent when he described the drought conditions 
that affected the residents of 27 states as they struggled 
to grow wheat in the unforgiving weather conditions of 
the “dirty thirties.” The American South, primarily the 
plains of Kansas, western Colorado, northwestern New 
Mexico, and the panhandles of Texas and Oklahoma, 
was the most affected area as a cyclical meteorological 
phenomenon dropped Pacific Ocean air far to the south, 


preventing the normal introduction of moist weather 
from the Atlantic Ocean into the Plains. 

The national and international demand for wheat, a 
less drought resistant crop, was high during and imme¬ 
diately after World War I; Plains farmers, eager to 
reap high profits, began the “great plow-up” using poor 
farming techniques that led to soil erosion. Grasses and 
native plants that had served as windbreaks were over¬ 
plowed in the quest to produce more wheat; farmers 
believed that “rain follows the plow.” 

But the rain did not follow these farmers’ plows; 
instead, it stopped. Amid record high temperatures, 
dust storms increased in number and intensity, carry¬ 
ing away millions of tons of topsoil and depositing 
the dust as far away as the East Coast. Before a storm, 
residents blocked their windows and doors with wet 
cloths but still shoveled dust out of their homes with 
wheat scoops afterward. 





Drought and overfarming led to the dust bowl in the American heartland through the 1930s. Millions of acres of topsoil were swept away. 
The drought led to significant changes in agricultural practices. 
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The American Red Cross issued calls for facemasks 
for children who were contracting “dust pneumonia,” 
dead cattle were found with three inches of dirt in their 
stomachs, people spit up what looked like chewing 
tobacco, and starving jackrabbits came down from the 
hills to menace the land and devastate small gardens. 
Frustrated and overwhelmed, one of four families left 
the area, earning the nickname “Exodusters.” John 
Steinbeck’s novel The Grapes of Wrath chronicles the 
Joad family as it migrated toward the West Coast in 
search of employment picking crops. 

After Black Sunday, April f4, 1935, the date of the 
worst dust storm, a day many believed was the end of 
the world, the New Deal created programs that deter¬ 
mined the farmers were responsible for soil and water 
erosion, and Congress established the Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Service under the direction of Hugh Bennet. New 
plowing techniques were initiated, lands were allowed 


to lay fallow, crops were rotated, plantings that retained 
topsoil were introduced, and a 100-mile-wide tree belt 
from Canada to Texas was proposed; these methods 
reduced blowing soil by 65 percent. 

In the fall of 1939 the rains returned, and with 
the onset of World War II and the end of the Great 
Depression the Plains were once again flush with 
wheat. 

Further reading: Egan, Timothy. The Worst Hard Time: The 
Untold Story of Those Who Survived the Great American 
Dust Bowl. New York: Mariner Books, 2006; Gregory, 
James Noble. American Exodus: The Dust Bowl Migration 
and Okie Culture in California. New York: Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1989; Low, Ann Marie. Dust Bowl Diary. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1984. 
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Edison, Thomas 

(1847-1931) American inventor 

The Wizard of Menlo Park, as journalists called him in 
reference to his New Jersey research laboratory, Thom¬ 
as Edison was the quintessential American innovator. 
While many inventors are a century later remembered 
for one principal invention (Bell’s telephone, Whitney’s 
cotton gin), Edison is responsible for or associated with 
the phonograph, lightbulb, the microphone used in 
telephones until the end of the 20th century, and direct 
current—along with more than 1,000 patents for lesser- 
known creations. Only the more fanciful Nikola Tesla, 
his rival in the “war of the currents,” approached the 
breadth and variety of his work. 

The seventh son of an Ohio family, Edison had less 
than a year of formal schooling and was largely edu¬ 
cated by his mother, a retired schoolteacher. For the rest 
of his life, he praised her for encouraging him to read as 
a child and to experiment on what intrigued him. For 
some years he worked as a telegraph operator but at the 
age of 30 became famous for his invention of the pho¬ 
nograph, a device that recorded sound on tinfoil, later 
wax cylinders, then vinyl; though the sound quality was 
poor, the mere fact of its existence in 1877 was held as a 
marvel and captured the public attention, helping to cre¬ 
ate the fascination the public would have with inventors 
and cutting-edge technology. 

More inventions followed, as well as refinements of 
earlier work; his incandescent lightbulb was not the first 
of its kind but was the first to be a success, efficient and 



Thomas Edison, pictured with a phonograph. Edison was the 
quintessential American innovator. 


bright enough to be used on a wide scale. His Edison 
Electric Light Company provided not only electric lamps 
but the power needed to use them. 

Though Nikola Tesla had also developed a lightbulb, 
it was the “war of the currents” that made rivals of Edi¬ 
son and Tesla. While Edison had developed direct current 
(DC) for power distribution, Tesla developed alternating 
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current (AC), which could be carried by cheaper wires at 
higher voltages. Edison’s famous tactic was to promote 
AC power for the use of the electric chair in order to 
demonstrate the dangers of the method; his employees 
publicly electrocuted animals as a scare tactic. The effort 
was in vain. AC slowly replaced DC as the power distri¬ 
bution method of choice and remains so today. 

By the time of Edison’s death in 1931, his inven¬ 
tions had helped lead to a world lit by incandescent 
lights and powered by electricity; entertained by radio 
plays, records, and motion pictures; connected by tele¬ 
phone and telegraph; and home to such works as James 
Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake and Marcel Duchamp’s “Nude 
Descending a Staircase,” both of them inspired by and 
possible only in the Edisonian world. 

Further reading: Baldwin, Neil. Edison: Inventing the Cen¬ 
tury. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2001; Israel, Paul. 
Edison: A Life of Invention. Indianapolis: John Wiley & Sons, 
1998; Jonnes, Jill. Empires of Light: Edison, Tesla, Westing- 
house, and the Race to Electrify the World. New York: Ran¬ 
dom House, 2003. 
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Egyptian Revolution (1919) 

The revolution in Egypt broke out in March 1919 
after the British arrested Sa’d Zaghlul, the leader of 
the Wafd Party, the main Egyptian nationalist party, 
and several other Wafdists. They were then deported 
to Malta. The exile of these popular leaders led to 
student demonstrations that soon escalated into mas¬ 
sive strikes by students, government officials, profes¬ 
sionals, women, and transport workers. Nationalist 
discontent had been fueled by the protectorate estab¬ 
lished by the British at the beginning of the war, war¬ 
time shortages of basic goods, increased prices, the 
forced conscription of peasants as laborers for the 
military, and the presence of huge numbers of West¬ 
ern soldiers in Egypt. 

Within a week all of Egypt was paralyzed by 
general strikes and rioting. Violence resulted, with 
many Egyptians and Europeans killed or injured 
when the British attempted to crush the demonstra¬ 
tions. European quarters and citizens were attacked 
by angry crowds who hated the special privileges and 
economic benefits given to foreigners. Rail and tele¬ 
graph lines were cut, and students refused to attend 
classes. Zaghlul had worked hard in the weeks prior 


to his arrest to mold the Wafd into an efficient politi¬ 
cal party. He traveled around the countryside gather¬ 
ing support and collecting money. In spite of martial 
law, which was imposed by the British at the begin¬ 
ning of the war, large-scale public meetings were held. 
In his absence Zaghlul’s wife, Saha, played a key role 
in party politics. Led by Saha and Huda Shaarawi, 
upper-class Egyptian women staged a political march 
through the streets of Cairo, throwing off their veils, 
waving banners, and shouting nationalist slogans. 

Wafdist cells throughout the country coordinat¬ 
ed the demonstrations and strikes through a central 
committee chain of command. Religious leaders, 
especially the sheikhs at al-Azhar, the premier Mus¬ 
lim university, also participated. Propaganda leaflets, 
posters, and postcards with pictures of Sa’d and Saha 
Zaghlul were distributed throughout the country. 
The Wafd’s central committee maintained an active 
role within unions, student groups, and professional 
organizations. 

Determined to maintain control over Egypt, the Brit¬ 
ish government replaced High Commissioner Reginald 
Wingate, who was considered weak and too moder¬ 
ate, with General Edmund Allenby, the greatest British 
hero from World War I. Allenby promptly met with 
leading Egyptians, who convinced him that the only 
way to restore order was to release the Wafd leaders. 
A realist, Allenby complied and permitted Zaghlul and 
others to travel to Paris. The Wafd kept up the pres¬ 
sure in Egypt, organizing boycotts of British goods and 
refusing to meet with the Milner Mission that had been 
sent out from London to investigate the situation. Steps 
were taken for more economic independence, and Talat 
Harb established an Egyptian bank in 1920. 

Negotiations were held between the Wafd and the 
British in London in 1920, but the Wafd failed to secure 
a withdrawal of British troops, the end of the protec¬ 
torate or the capitulations (favored status granted to 
foreign residents), or full independence. Nevertheless, 
the Wafd leaders were greeted as heroes when they 
returned home. When Zaghlul was again arrested and 
deported in 1921, a new wave of nationalist demon¬ 
strations erupted. 

In light of the determined nationalist movement, 
Allenby forced a reluctant foreign office to end the pro¬ 
tectorate, and in 1922 the British unilaterally declared 
Egyptian independence under a constitutional mon¬ 
archy led by King Fu’ad. However, Britain retained 
widespread powers, including the stationing of troops 
in Egypt and a role in determining Egyptian foreign 
affairs as well as control over the Sudan. Consequently, 
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Egyptian nationalists continued in opposition to Britain 
throughout the interwar years. 

Further reading: Berque, Jacques. Egypt: Imperialism and 
Revolution. London: Faber and Faber, 1972; Goldschmidt, 
Arthur, Jr. Modern Egypt: The Formation of a Nation State. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 2004. 
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Einstein, Albert 

(1879-1955) scientist 

Perhaps the most significant individual of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, Albert Einstein’s contributions to science reshaped 
physics in ways that continue to be explored and led 
to the development of atomic energy and the atomic 
bomb. A nonobservant German Jew, he was a late 
bloomer as a student, showing slow language devel¬ 
opment. Although folklore claims Einstein was a poor 
math student, he had a knack for mechanics and geom¬ 
etry at an early age, teaching himself geometry and 
calculus from a copy of Euclid’s Elements. Any repu¬ 
tation he may have had as a poor student came from 
his dissatisfaction with the curriculum at the German 
gymnasiums; at age 16 he left school, failed his univer¬ 
sity entrance exam for the Federal Polytechnic Institute 
(FPI), and took steps toward formulating his theories 
of relativity. 

He was accepted at the FPI the following year and 
four years after that was granted a teaching position. 
His first published paper, “Consequences on the Obser¬ 
vations of Capillarity Phenomena,” hinted at his hopes 
for universal physical laws, binding principles that 
would govern all of physics. When he graduated FPI, 
he took a job as a patent clerk and continued to work 
on scientific papers in his spare time. Four such papers 
were published in the Annalen der Physik journal in 
1905, each of them major contributions to the shape 
of modern physics. Today they are called the “Annus 
Mirabilis” (“Extraordinary Year”) papers. 

The Annus Mirabilis papers concerned the photo¬ 
electric effect; Brownian motion, Einstein’s treatment of 
which helped provide more evidence for the existence 
of atoms; matter and energy equivalence, the paper that 
included Einstein’s equation E=mc 2 ; and special relativ¬ 
ity, which contradicted Newtonian physics by stipulat¬ 
ing the speed of light as a constant. The importance of 
these papers cannot be overstated—they continue to be 
relevant to physicists today, and the photoelectric effect 



Albert Einstein’s contributions to science reshaped physics in ways 
that continue to be explored. 


paper had a huge effect on the development of quantum 
mechanics and earned Einstein a Nobel Prize. 

It was during the war years that Einstein introduced 
his theory of general relativity, more radical than his 
special relativity. The general relativity theory replaces 
that most basic and intuitive of concepts from Enlight¬ 
enment physics, Newtonian gravity, with the Einstein 
field equation. Under general relativity there is no ether 
or constant frame of reference, and gravity is reduced 
simply to an effect of curving space-time. Because of 
World War I, Einstein’s writings were not readily 
available to the rest of the world, but by war’s end gen¬ 
eral relativity became a controversial topic. Einstein’s 
importance to the scientific field of his day was assured 
when journals reported that experiments conducted 
during a 1919 solar eclipse confirmed general relativi¬ 
ty’s predictions about the bending of starlight in contra¬ 
diction to the effects demanded by Newtonian models. 

Throughout the next two decades Einstein sparred 
in papers and debates with other scientists, particu¬ 
larly about quantum theory, which he viewed as an 
inherently incomplete model of physical reality and 
hence an incorrect one. When the Nazis came to 
power, he was working at Princeton University in the 
United States, where he remained after renouncing 
his German citizenship. Fearing the Germans would 
develop nuclear weapons, Einstein wrote to President 
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Franklin Delano Roosevelt advising the research 
and testing of fission bombs, a suggestion that led to 
the United States’s Manhattan Project, the outcome 
of which was the development of the first atomic bomb 
and its use to end the war in the Pacific. 

Einstein continued to search for a “unified field 
theory” that would describe all physical laws in one 
theory, the quest that had driven everything from his 
capillarity paper to his theory of general relativity. He 
lived a quiet life, refusing the request of the govern¬ 
ment of Israel that he serve as its president, and died 
in 1955 of an aneurysm. 

Further reading: Brian, Denis. Einstein: A Life. Hoboken, 
NJ: Wiley, 1996; Galison, Peter. Einstein’s Clocks, Poincare’s 
Maps: Empires of Time. New York: W.W. Norton, 2003; 
Pais, Abraham. Subtle is the Lord: The Science and Life of 
Albert Einstein. London: Oxford, 1982. 
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El Alamein 

El Alamein is railway station west of the Egyptian port 
of Alexandria where a series of three battles were fought 
in 1942. The result was the end of German and Italian 
aspirations of conquering Egypt and advancing into the 
Middle East. El Alamein was one of the most decisive 
battles of World War II not only because of its strate¬ 
gic results but also because of how it altered perceptions 
about who could win the war. 



British troops, under the command of General Montgomery, 
march back from the battlefield after the victory at El Alamein. 


In 1940 Libya was an Italian colony that bor¬ 
dered on Egypt, where British troops were stationed in 
force. When the Italians joined the war in June 1940 
on Germany’s side, they expected that they would be 
able to attack France and gain some quick and easy 
concessions. They did not expect that the British, out¬ 
numbered by the Italians, would attack. Yet under the 
direction of Generals O’Connor and Wavell, that is 
exactly what they did. The British captured the port 
city of Benghazi. They were well on their way toward 
capturing all of Libya when they were counterattacked 
by the Germans, reinforcing the Italians. The Germans 
took the city of Benghazi back from the British and 
then advanced to Egypt and the Suez Canal. The Ger¬ 
man commander Erwin Rommel next attacked the 
city of Tobruk, was in turn attacked by the British, and 
was forced to retreat. The British managed to force 
him back deep into Libya. 

In the next year Rommel counterattacked, retaking 
Benghazi and capturing Tobruk. From there he again 
advanced and crossed the border into Egypt. He was 
stopped at the First Battle of El Alamein in July 1942. 
Both sides waited for a time. The British solidified 
their positions, while Rommel gathered his increas¬ 
ingly small amount of supplies, including fuel for his 
vehicles. In the first week of September, Rommel felt he 
had to attack and so launched an assault on the British 
positions at a place called Alam Haifa in what became 
known as the Second Battle of El Alamein. Repulsed 
by the British, Rommel now began efforts to fortify 
his positions, creating obstacles through the use of 
minefields. He had no realistic expectation of attack¬ 
ing again and so had to remain in place. Although he 
had advanced so far into Egypt, the situation now 
favored the British. 

The troops under the British commander Mont¬ 
gomery outnumbered Rommel’s nearly two to one and 
had at least twice as many tanks. In all aspects the Brit¬ 
ish supply situation was much better. Rommel had so 
little fuel that his ability to move was severely limited. 
At the same time, the British gasoline was more plenti¬ 
ful than water. That logistical superiority was to trans¬ 
late into immense tactical superiority on the night of 
October 23, 1942. That night the British opened with 
a massive artillery barrage using over 600 guns. 

This extensive artillery preparation lasted several 
hours and moved its focal point up and down the Ger¬ 
man line. Then it moved forward to allow the combat 
engineers with supporting tanks to disarm the exten¬ 
sive minefields that formed the backbone of Rommel’s 
defenses. The process of attacking by the 8th British 
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Army was slow and methodical and would concen¬ 
trate first on one part of the German line and then 
on another. Montgomery referred to this process as 
“crumbling” the enemy’s defenses. The Germans 
counterattacked but failed in their attempt to drive 
the British back. Finally, on November 2 the Brit¬ 
ish broke through the last belt of minefields, and the 
attack could begin. By November 4 Rommel decided 
to retreat to the west. 

From the west, in French North Africa, the Amer¬ 
icans landed an army of over 400,000 men, who 
advanced eastward. Caught between the British and 
the Americans, Rommel’s army surrendered in Tunisia 
in May 1943. The war in Africa was over. 

At El Alamein Rommel was at his farthest point 
from his base of supplies. He had one route that fol¬ 
lowed the coastline; everything had to come to him that 
way from the Italians in Libya. Their bases were sup¬ 
plied by ship from Italy. This supply route was under 
constant attack by British submarines and aircraft. Ital¬ 
ian and German ships were sunk, and much of what was 
supposed to go to Rommel never reached him. Supply 
superiority translated into tangible benefits: more tanks 
and cannon as well as massive air superiority. That also 
translated into intangibles such as better morale helped 
by ample stores of food and other supplies. 

If the British had lost at El Alamein, they could have 
lost all of Egypt, which would have been catastrophic. 
The Germans had hoped to link up with their soldiers 
in Russia by this route. The Germans could have cap¬ 
tured the Suez Canal and controlled the Mediterra¬ 
nean. A push further would have brought them into 
Palestine. There was no oil there, but a pipeline from 
Iraq built in the 1930s would have given them access 
to it. Considering that the government in Iraq was pro- 
Nazi, that would have solved Germany’s oil problems. 
Further, the loss would have damaged British prestige 
and credibility. 

Further reading: Barnett, Correlli. The Desert Generals. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1982; Barr, Niall. 
Pendulum of War: The Three Battles of El Alamein. London: 
Jonathan Cape, 2004; Bierman, John. Alamein: War Without 
Hate. London: Viking, 2002; Latimer, Jon. Alamein. Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2002; McKee, Alexan¬ 
der. El Alamein: Ultra and the Three Battles. London: Souve¬ 
nir Press, 1991; Stewart, Adrian. The Early Battles of Eighth 
Army: “Crusader” to the Alamein Line 1941-1942. Barnsley, 
UK: Leo Cooper, 2002. 
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El Salvador /La Matanza 

La Matanza, a Spanish phrase translated as “the mas¬ 
sacre” or “the slaughter,” refers to the aftermath of an 
indigenous, communist-inspired uprising in El Salva¬ 
dor in 1932. Although precise figures of the dead are 
difficult to discern, it is estimated that between 8,000 
and 30,000 Salvadoran Indians were killed in the state- 
sponsored violence. 

The roots of the insurrection lay in the appropria¬ 
tion of communal lands for coffee production by the 
elites and the resulting dislocation of a large number of 
peasants, many of them indigenous. In the 1880s the 
Salvadoran government passed laws outlawing Indian 
communal landholdings and passed vagrancy laws that 
forced the landless peasants to work on the large coffee 
plantations owned by the elites. In response peasants in 
El Salvador launched four unsuccessful uprisings in the 
late 19th century. 

Coffee production expanded into the 20th century, 
as the country was ruled by a coalition of the coffee¬ 
growing oligarchy, foreign investors, military officers, 
and church officials. In the 1920s land used to grow 
coffee had expanded by more than 50 percent, causing 
the Salvadoran economy to be heavily dependent on the 
international price of coffee. This expansion also cre¬ 
ated a number of peasants with vivid memories of their 
recent displacement. 

The Great Depression in 1929 resulted in a dra¬ 
matic decline in coffee prices. By 1930 prices were at 
half of their peak levels, and by 1932 they were at one- 
third of the peak levels of the mid-1920s. In response 
the coffee producers cut the already low wages of their 
laborers up to 50 percent in some places, in addition to 
cutting employment. 

Meanwhile, the country was experiencing a period 
of democratic reform unusual in Salvadoran history. In 

1930 President Pio Romero Bosque announced that the 

1931 election would be a free and open election. This 
democratic opening allowed Arturo Araujo to win the 
presidency with the support of students, peasants, and 
workers. Araujo was distrusted by much of the elite, 
whose distrust grew with his attempted implementation 
of a modest reform program. Araujo’s presidency would 
be marked by increasing social and political unrest 
and a deepening economic crisis, accompanied by the 
growth of leftist unions and political groups. On May 
Day 1930, 80,000 farm workers marched, demanding 
better conditions and the right to organize. 

On December 2,1931, Araujo was deposed in a mili¬ 
tary coup, and his vice president, General Maximiliano 
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Hernandez Martinez, assumed the presidency. Martinez 
quickly ended Araujo’s program of social reform and 
also ended the democratic opening. 

In early 1932 Salvadoran Communist Party (PCS) 
members led by Augustin Farabundo Marti planned 
a revolt against the landowning elite. The insurrection 
was to be accompanied by a revolt in the military. Before 
the revolt could begin Marti was captured, and the reb¬ 
els in the army were disarmed and arrested. Marti would 
be executed in the aftermath of the failed revolt. 

Despite these setbacks Indian peasants heeded the 
call of the PCS and revolted in western El Salvador. On 
the night of January 22 farmers and agricultural work¬ 
ers armed with machetes and hoes launched attacks 
against various targets in western El Salvador, occupy¬ 
ing Juayua, Izalco, and Nahuizalco in Sonsonate and 
Tacuba in Ahuachapan. 

The military counteroffensive quickly defeated the 
rebels and retook towns that had fallen to the rebels. 
While an estimated 20 to 30 civilians were killed in the 
initial revolt, thousands would die in its aftermath. The 
military along with members of the elite organized into 
a civic guard and carried out reprisals singling out Indi¬ 
an peasants, those who wore Indian dress, and those 
with Indian features. In the town of Izalco groups of 
50, including women and children, were shot by firing 
squads on the outskirts of town. These reprisals would 
last for about a month after the insurrection. It is esti¬ 
mated that between 8,000 and 30,000 Salvadoran Indi¬ 
ans were killed in the aftermath of the insurrection. 

In addition to the loss of life suffered by the indig¬ 
enous community, La Matanza would have other long¬ 
term effects. The massacre influenced many Indians to 
abandon traditional Indian dress, language, and other 
identifiable cultural traits in many communities in west¬ 
ern El Salvador, although recent research has suggested 
that Indian identity was not completely destroyed. 

For the Salvadoran elites the revolt would combine 
their strong fears of Indian rebellion and communist 
revolution. When the violence of La Matanza subsided, 
a combination of racism and anticommunism became 
the leading ideology of the elite. This ideology served to 
block social change and to justify repression. Politically, 
El Salvador would have a series of military juntas until 
the El Salvador civil war in the 1980s. 

Further reading: Anderson, Thomas P. Matanza: The 1932 
“Slaughter” That Traumatized a Nation, Shaping US-Salva- 
doran Policy to This Day. Willimantic, CT: Curbstone Press, 
1992; Booth, John A., Christopher J. Wade, and Thomas 
W. Walker. Understanding Central America: Global Forces, 


Rebellion, and Change. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 2006; 
Paige, Jeffrey M. Coffee and Power: Revolution and the Rise 
of Democracy in Central America. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1997. 
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Ellis Island 

Ellis Island was the chief port through which immi¬ 
grants came to the United States from 1892 to 1954. 
Located at the mouth of the Hudson River in New 
York Harbor, Ellis Island witnessed the arrival of 
more than 12 million immigrants into the United 
States, most of whom were European. Of the millions 
who came through Ellis Island, nearly 2 percent were 
denied entrance to the United States for one reason 
or another. 

Immigrants coming into the United States were 
classified according to the manner in which they 
arrived. Those who came in first- and second-class 
accomodations were presumed to be of good enough 
social standing that they would not prove to be a bur¬ 
den on American society. First- and second-class pas¬ 
sengers came to Ellis Island only if they had particular 
legal or medical problems that could deny them entry 
into the country. 

Third-class, or steerage, passengers were not so 
lucky. The accomodations of their crossing were sub¬ 
standard, located on the bottom of the ship, often in 
cramped quarters near the ship’s supplies. The condi¬ 
tions in steerage were often unsanitary, crowded, and 
uncomfortable. Unaccompanied women were often in 
danger of sexual assualt from the other passengers. 
The trials of third-class passage did not stop with 
the arrival of the ship to the United States. Because 
of the low cost of their passage, steerage passengers 
carried the risk of becoming a financial burden to the 
country. Hence, steerage passengers were sent to Ellis 
Island to gain entry. On Ellis Island these immigrants 
underwent legal and medical inspections that could 
last as long as five hours. Immigrants with debilitating 
medical conditions or significant legal problems were 
denied entrance. 

These inspections were performed by the U.S. Pub¬ 
lic Health Service and the Bureau of Immigration, who 
referred to manifest logs from the ships at the time 
of the inspection. These manifests included personal 
information about the passengers such as name, date 
of birth, country of origin, current amount of avail- 
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able funds, and an address to which the person was 
traveling—generally that of a relative. All passengers 
needed a destination and could be denied entrance if 
they did not have a specific place to which they were 
going. Examiners asked questions that were used to 
determine the general health of immigrants, to detect 
chronic disease and mental health concerns, and to 
highlight legal problems. Those who did not possess 
the basic skills to work or had chronically poor health 
were sent back to their country of origin. Others were 
quarantined to prevent the spread of infectious dis¬ 
ease. More than 3,000 immigrants died in the hospital 
on the island. 

Once through the inspection, many of the new 
immigrants changed their names. Sometimes this was 
strictly for convenience, but often it was because both 
the immigrants and inspectors tended to be unedu¬ 
cated. Names were often spelled incorrectly, made 
more American, shortened, or spelled phonetically. 
Frequently, passengers came to Ellis Island without 
papers. These passengers, called “WOPs” by the exam¬ 
iners, were generally allowed to enter the country. Pas¬ 
sengers traveling without papers tended to be Italian, 


and the term WOP quickly became an epithet for all 
Italian immigrants. 

While the immigration process was long and often 
frustrating, many underwent the process multiple times. 
Men frequently traveled back and forth between Europe 
and the United States as seasonal workers. Because 
of this, the immigration figures from Ellis Island are 
skewed. At the time there was no technology to accu¬ 
rately count people as repeat immigrants. 

In 1897 a fire destroyed many of the Ellis Island 
facilities, causing them to close for a substantial ren¬ 
ovation. During this time the Barge Office in Battery 
Park served as a temporary immigration station until 
the Ellis Island facilities could be reopened on Decem¬ 
ber 17, 1900. After the renovation the processing of 
immigrants became more efficient. The facility expand¬ 
ed by 10 acres, and the island was capable of process¬ 
ing thousands of immigrants per day at a much faster 
pace than had been previously possible. Additionally, 
the facilities expanded to encompass a nearby island 
that included an administration building and hospital 
wards; 10 years later, a third island was added, housing 
additional hospitals for use as quarantine zones. 



Ellis Island acted as the staging point for more than 12 million European immigrants to America. The island operated between the years 
of 1892 and 1954 and was for many the final stop on their journey between the continents. 
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Throughout much of its history, corruption was 
one of Ellis Island’s biggest problems. In 1901 President 
Theodore Roosevelt fired several high-ranking offi¬ 
cials including the commissioner of immigration and 
the head of the Bureau of Immigration. Investigation 
found frequent instances of immigrants being pressured 
into bribing inspectors, with many being detained if the 
immigrants questioned the need for the bribe or did 
not (or were not able to) produce the money. Attractive 
young women, having survived the passage in steerage, 
were forced to grant sexual favors to inspectors to guar¬ 
antee admittance to the country. Inspectors sold items 
such as lunches and railroad tickets at exhorbitant pric¬ 
es, forcing the new immigrants to pay, with the officials 
and inspectors taking the additional revenue for them¬ 
selves. Workers frequently lied about the exchange rate, 
pocketing the extra money, while other inspectors sold 
fake immigration citizenship certificates, giving a cut of 
the proceeds to ship officers. To Roosevelt’s mind such 
corruption could not stand and needed to be stopped. 

Roosevelt appointed William Williams, a New 
York lawyer, as commissioner in April 1902. Williams 
created an environment in which the immigrants were 
treated with respect, consideration, and kindness. Signs 
were posted throughout the island promoting kindness 
and respect and serving as a constant reminder to work¬ 
ers on how to conduct themselves. Williams’s duty was 
to undo the damage caused by corruption. 

Many European immigrants came to the United 
States during World War I, but passage was eventual¬ 
ly prohibited. Many immigrants stayed on Ellis Island 
because they could not be sent back to their home 
countries, and the island served as a confinement cen¬ 
ter for 1,500 German sailors and 2,200 secret agents 
and foreigners. Travel by ship was hazardous because 
of the frequency of submarine attacks, and many Euro¬ 
pean nations shut down their borders. Additionally, the 
navy took over the island’s large hospital during the 
war in order to care for injured naval soldiers and sail¬ 
ors. As a result, from 1918 to 1919 many immigrants 
and suspected subversives were taken off the island 
and sent elsewhere. During the Red Scare immigrants 
suspected of involvement with radical organizations or 
under suspicion of fomenting revolution were deported 
from Ellis Island. 

Such views were enhanced by the sabotage inflicted 
on Ellis Island on July 30, 1916. The Black Tom Wharf 
on the New Jersey shore was located about 300 yards 
from Ellis Island. Here there was a railroad yard and 
a place for barges to load cargo. On July 30 several 
railroad cars and as many as 14 barges were loaded 


with dynamite, ready to have their cargoes transferred 
to waiting freighters. The cargoes exploded early that 
morning, causing extensive damage to Ellis Island and 
creating a blast that was felt as far away as Pennsyl¬ 
vania. The damage to Ellis Island was estimated at 
$400,000—broken windows, jammed doors, and 
demolished roofs. During the chaos 125 workers trans¬ 
ferred nearly 500 immigrants to the eastern part of the 
island and ferried them over to the Manhattan Barge 
Office. Ellis Island reopened in 1920. 

Throughout the history of Ellis Island, laws and 
regulations were enacted to decrease the number of 
immigrants entering the United states. For instance, 
the Immigration Restriction League and other similar 
organizations created the Exclusion Act of 1882, pro¬ 
hibiting Chinese immigration for 10 years. This act con¬ 
tinued to be reassessed and passed until 1943. In 1917 
the Alien Contract Labor Law came into effect, further 
reducing immigration, while mandatory literacy tests in 
the same year allowed for the exclusion of more and 
more potential immigrants. While these acts did limit 
the number of new people entering the United States, 
more than half a million passed through Ellis Island 
in 1921 alone. In 1924 quota laws and the National 
Origins Act were passed through Congress; these laws 
allowed for limited numbers of specific ethnic groups 
to be given entry into the country as determined by the 
1890 and 1910 censuses. Some 33 different classes of 
immigrants to be denied entrance were named in the 
legislation. In effect, the laws differentiated between 
northern European settlers and what were at the time 
immigrants from predominantly southern and eastern 
European countries. 

Adding an additional layer of bureaucracy for 
potential immigrants, following World War I it became 
necessary to apply for visas in one’s home country 
before being allowed to enter the United States. This 
increased the complexity of the immigration process, 
as it required a great deal of paperwork and medical 
inspection before arrival to the United States. 

Following 1924 Ellis Island stayed in use, but as 
more of a quarantine and detention center than a cen¬ 
ter for the processing of immigrants. Those who stayed 
on Ellis Island tended to be those with complications in 
their medical records or those who had been displaced. 
Immigrants in general entered the United States through 
other locations. Proposals were made as early as 1924 
to close down the island, but this did not occur until 
1954. Before that, Ellis Island was used as a place to con¬ 
fine enemy foreign nationals during World War II. In 
1986 the island underwent a significant restoration 
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to the main building, and Ellis Island reopened in 1990 
as a museum. Here visitors can access the records of fam¬ 
ily members who came to or passed through Ellis Island 
during its tenure as the largest entry point for immigrants 
into the United States. 

Further reading: Anderson, Dale. Arriving at Ellis Island: 
Landmark Events in American History. Stongsville, OH: 
World Amanac Library, 2002; Brownstone, David M., Irene 
M. Franck, and Douglass Brownstone. Island of Hope, Island 
of Tears: The Story of Those Who Entered the New World 
through Ellis Island—In Their Own Words. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 2000; Houghton, Gillian. Ellis Island: A 
Primary Source History of an Immigrant’s Arrival in America. 
New York: Rosen Publishing Group, 2003; Revees, Pamela. 
Ellis Island: Gateway to the American Dream. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1998. 
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environmentalism/ 
conserving nature 

New conceptions of how humans should interact with 
the natural world put down roots in 19th-century 
America. Aristocratic Europe’s pastoral perspective 
valued neatly kept farms and artfully landscaped vis¬ 
tas. Some Americans had different views. Mid-19th- 
century Massachusetts transcendentalist Henry David 
Thoreau studied natural processes and experimented 
with a new kind of natural simplicity at Walden Pond, 
bemoaning the noisy incursion of trains. Gaining influ¬ 
ence after his death in 1862, Thoreau fathered what 
eventually became an environmental movement. 

By the first half of the 20th century, a growing 
U.S. conservation movement had saved some of the 
nation’s most spectacular natural landscapes. In 1872 
President Ulysses S. Grant and Congress created Yel¬ 
lowstone National Park in Montana and Wyoming, 
officially described as “a pleasuring-ground for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people.” Grant was first 
in a series of presidents to protect certain lands from 
most kinds of human exploitation. Many individual 
states mounted smaller parks projects. 

By 1890, when the U.S. census revealed that 
America’s frontier—its stock of unclaimed land—had 
virtually disappeared, rescuing remaining natural 
treasures took on new urgency. California’s Yosemite 
became a national park in 1890. Taking office in 1901, 
Theodore Roosevelt, an outdoorsman himself, ini¬ 


tiated conservation programs that truly reshaped the 
nation. During his progressive presidency, Arizona’s 
Grand Canyon and four other national parks were 
established. Advised by forester Gifford Pinchot, 
Roosevelt set aside more than 231,000 square miles 
of forested land and established the National Forest 
Service. His 1906 Antiquities Act helped to identify 
and preserve prehistoric and historic sites of special 
significance, including some Indian structures and 
major Civil War battlefields. 

President William Howard Taft in 1910 created 
Montana’s 1,600-square-mile Glacier National Park, 
long the dream of Forest and Stream editor George 
Bird Grinnell. But later that year a controversy between 
Taft and Pinchot over the proper use of forest set-asides 
led to Pinchot’s firing and became a factor in Roose¬ 
velt’s “Bull Moose” campaign against Taft in 1912. 
Their political feud revealed some of the difficulties and 
ironies of a nation legislating “wilderness” and scenic 
beauty. Especially in the American West, where the fed¬ 
eral government owned a large percentage of the land, 
many interests clamored for greater commercial and 
personal access. Was providing seemingly untouched 
natural beauty to awed urban visitors really more 
important than a rancher, miner, or farmer making a 
decent living? Conservationists were often a minority in 
these local and regional arguments, although railroad 
interests often supported conservation projects that 
enhanced tourist travel by train. 

Additionally, although this would hardly have both¬ 
ered most white people at that time, many conserva¬ 
tion, preservation, and set-aside programs effectively 
severed Native American tribes from their traditional 
uses of Yellowstone, Yosemite, Glacier, and other new 
American shrines. What conservationists worshipped 
as “virgin land” or “wilderness” had in many cases 
been used by Indians for centuries as habitat and 
hunting and fishing grounds. 

Conservation leaders like Scots-born John Muir, 
a founder in 1892 of the Sierra Club, and Iowa 
native Aldo Leopold, cofounder in 1935 of the Wil¬ 
derness Society, were naturalists who were primarily 
interested in protecting the natural environment as 
much as possible from human disturbance. Although 
they and their many allies worked closely with gov¬ 
ernment agencies, there was a constant struggle over 
how protected lands could be used. Mining, graz¬ 
ing, farming, and timbering rights in park reserves 
were clearly a source of tension. So too was the very 
purpose of a growing national parks system—to 
expose large numbers of human visitors to “nature.” 
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Tourism also could, and certainly would, endanger 
truly wild places. 

Teddy Roosevelt once spent four days in Yosemite 
with Muir camping and hiking, but that did not mean 
that conservationists always had the ear of politicians. 
President Woodrow Wilson, who in 1916 autho¬ 
rized creation of the National Park Service, had three 
years earlier accepted congressional approval of the 
Hetch-Hetchy dam that flooded part of Yosemite in 
order to provide San Francisco with drinking water. It 
was a bitter defeat for the Sierra Club and Muir’s last 
great wilderness crusade. 

In 1907 Pinchot had defined conservation as “the 
use of the Earth for the good of Man.” By the 1930s 
the New Deal was siting and building huge dams for 
travel, irrigation, and hydroelectric power across the 
American landscape. Especially in Appalachia, site 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) and along 
the Columbia River in the Pacific Northwest, these 
dams permanently reshaped ancient landscapes and 
affected fish and wildlife, usually for the worse. In 
this same era President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
young men’s work initiative, the Civilian Conserva¬ 
tion Corps, was a boon for neglected or underfund¬ 
ed national parks. Trails were cut, scenic overlooks 
created, and benches and tourist facilities provided 
or improved. But when the economy recovered, this 
meant that even more people could easily leave their 
own imprint on the landscape. 

Starting his career with the Forest Service in 1909, 
Aldo Leopold came to believe that managing forested 
areas was not the same as protecting trees and their 
ecosystem. Leopold and others began to believe that 
nature’s “rights” should and sometimes must trump 
human needs and desires. In his influential 1949 book, 
A Sand County Almanac, published after his death in 
a fire near his Wisconsin home, Leopold called for a 
“land ethic” that would encompass respect for “soils, 
waters, plants and animals.” It was an early intima¬ 
tion of what emerged in the 1960s as a new environ¬ 
mental, or “Green,” movement that looked beyond 
scenery and natural magnificence to the fundamen¬ 
tal health of “soils, waters, plants and animals” and 
humans worldwide. 

Further reading: Nash, Roderick. Wilderness and the Ameri¬ 
can Mind. 3rd ed. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
1982; Ramachandra, Guha. Environmentalism: A Global 
History. New York: Longman, 2000. 
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Espionage and Sedition Acts 

On June 17,1917, little over two months after the Unit¬ 
ed States entered World War I as an associated power 
of the Allies, Congress passed the Espionage Act, which 
criminalized the provision to any party by any party of 
any information when the intent was to interfere with 
the success of the American armed forces. 

The wording of the law was general rather than 
enumerating specific potential instances, and a year 
after its passing socialist Eugene Debs was arrested for 
obstructing military recruiting with an antiwar speech 
delivered in Canton, Ohio. He ran for president from 
prison as a way to draw public attention to his fate 
and was pardoned by President Harding after serving a 
third of his sentence. 

Dozens of socialist and antiwar newspapers and 
magazines were forced to avoid coverage of the war, 
suspend publication, or risk having the Postmaster 
General revoke their right to use the mails. The law was 
challenged in Schenck v. United States, when Charles 
Schenck was arrested for circulating a pamphlet calling 
for resistance to the draft; the Supreme Court upheld 
the law, and its decision introduced two common phras¬ 
es of American legal language. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the author of the decision, said first that the 
guarantee of free speech did not protect words that pre¬ 
sented a “clear and present danger,” and that “the most 
stringent protection of free speech would not protect a 
man falsely shouting fire in a theater.” 

In 1918 the Sedition Act extended the bounds of the 
Espionage Act, outlawing various instances of speech 
against the government. Most of the laws associated 
with the two acts were repealed in 1921. 

Further reading: Holmes, Oliver Wendell. The Common 
Law. Library of Essential Reading Series. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 2004; Murphy, Paul. World War I and the Ori¬ 
gins of Civil Liberties in the United States. New York: Nor¬ 
ton, 1979. 
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Estrada Cabrera, Manuel 

(1857-1923) Guatemalan president 

Manuel Jose Estrada Cabrera was president of Gua¬ 
temala from 1898 to 1920 and established a tradition 
of Guatemalan strongmen that was to be revived by 
Jorge Ubico and later presidents. Estrada Cabrera is 
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also credited with running the longest one-man dicta¬ 
torship in Central American history. 

Born on November 21, 1857, in Quezaltenango 
in the southwest of Guatemala, the nation’s second- 
largest city, Estrada Cabrera was educated in Roman 
Catholic schools, training as a lawyer. After many 
years practicing in Quezaltenango and then in Gua¬ 
temala City, he became a judge of the Guatemalan 
supreme court before entering politics. Elected to con¬ 
gress, he became minister of public instruction, min¬ 
ister of justice, and then minister of the interior dur¬ 
ing the presidency of Jose Maria Reina Barrios. On 
February 8, 1898, the president was assassinated, and 
Estrada Cabrera, who was in Costa Rica, returned 
to Guatemala City. He was the second in line to the 
presidency. Estrada Cabrera was said to have burst in 
on the cabinet meeting where the politicians were dis¬ 
cussing the succession. Charging in unannounced, he 
walked around the cabinet ministers and then drew a 
revolver from his pocket. Placing it on the table, he 
then announced: “Gentlemen, you are looking at the 
new president of Guatemala.” 

Estrada Cabrera was sworn in as the provisional 
president, elected soon afterward, and officially inau¬ 
gurated on October 2, 1898. During his first term in 
office he respected the constitution, which forbade 
presidents’ serving more than one term. Before this first 
term was over Estrada Cabrera changed the constitu¬ 
tion to allow himself to be reelected in 1904, again 
in 1910, and on a third occasion in 1916, remaining 
president until April 15, 1920. Political commentators 
do not credit him with any personal popularity or any 
plan of action or change except anything that might 
keep him in office. 

During his time as president of the country, Estrada 
Cabrera certainly gave Guatemala internal peace, and 
this was welcomed by the landowners and the Guate¬ 
malan middle class, although the latter gradually tired 
of his rule. There had been a financial crisis just before 
he came to power, and he managed to steer the coun¬ 
try through it. He also encouraged investment by the 
United Fruit Company, which during his presidency 
started to take over the economic life of the country. 
Minor Keith of the United Fruit Company was also 
granted the rights to establish a railway across Gua¬ 
temala in 1906. When it was completed, the compa¬ 
ny took ownership not only of the railway but also 
of 170,000 acres of agricultural land. The actions of 
the United Fruit Company led to increased control of 
the Guatemalan economy by U.S. business interests, in 
contrast to the situation faced by U.S. companies in 


Nicaragua, where the reformist president, Jose San¬ 
tos Zelaya, was trying to replace U.S. businesses with 
European ones. 

In 1910 the Chicago Tribune sent Frederic Palmer 
to visit Guatemala and other parts of Central America. 
He found that the president was living not in the presi¬ 
dential palace but in a nearby building that was easier 
to secure. In a meeting with the president, the jour¬ 
nalist was told that the Guatemalan army numbered 
15,000 to 16,000, but that in a time of war 60,000 
could be fielded, which meant that Guatemala had 
one of the largest, relative to its population, standing 
armies in the world. Certainly Estrada Cabrera used 
the army and, more importantly, his secret police, con¬ 
trolled by Justo Rufino Barrios, to ensure he had no 
opposition, removing any liberal moves that had been 
introduced just before he came to power. He also used 
the presidency to loot the treasury and make himself 
a large fortune. 

Estrada Cabrera was also responsible for building 
a few schools; improving sanitation, especially in Gua¬ 
temala City, the nation’s capital; and raising the level of 
agricultural production. However, he kept the Indians 
in a terrible state, marginalizing them politically and 
economically. One of Estrada Cabrera’s eccentricities 
was to establish a cult to Minerva in Guatemala, with 
Greek-style “Temples of Minerva” built in many cities 
throughout Guatemala. 

In 1906 rebels supported by other governments in 
Central America threatened to push him from office. 
However, Estrada Cabrera managed to get help from 
neighboring dictator Porfirio Dfaz of Mexico. The 
Mexicans later became worried by Estrada Cabrera’s 
power, and after the Mexican Revolution he was to 
face bitter political opponents on Guatemala’s northern 
borders, although internal strife in Mexico prevented 
them from intervening in Guatemala. 

In April 1920 an armed revolt overthrew Estrada 
Cabrera, and the former dictator was thrown into jail. 
On April 15 the congress declared Estrada Cabrera to 
be medically unfit to hold office. He was replaced by 
Carlos Herrera and then by Jose Marfa Orellana. This 
change ushered in a period of liberal political laws and 
a new reform government, which recognized opposi¬ 
tion parties. Estrada Cabrera had hoped for U.S. inter¬ 
vention to save him, but the U.S. president, Woodrow 
Wilson, decided not to intervene. In fact, the conspira¬ 
tors who overthrew Estrada Cabrera moved only when 
they had information that Wilson would not act. Man¬ 
uel Estrada Cabrera died on September 24, 1924, in 
jail in Guatemala City. 
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Further reading: Rendon, Mary Catherine. Manuel Estrada 
Cabrera: Guatemalan President 1898-1920. Oxford: Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, 1988. 

Justin Corfield 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia) and 
Italian aggression 

In October 1935 Italian armies invaded Abyssinia 
(Ethiopia), beginning an eight-month war and a six- 
year occupation. Starting purely as an Italian colonial 
venture to expand Italy’s control as well as to impress 
European nations, it came to have a significance all out 
of proportion to its original objectives. 

Italy, as a unified nation, did not come into existence 
until the Risorgimento of 1870. For that reason, it was 
very late in developing an overseas empire; most of the 
colonial pickings had been taken by France and Brit¬ 
ain. Italy had managed in the closing years of the 19th 
century to establish itself in eastern Africa (Eritrea), 
although a sound beating by the Abyssinians in 1896 
at the Battle of Adowa stopped their progress there. 
Although Adowa was to be the most severe defeat ever 
suffered by Europeans in Africa, Italy managed to not 
only keep its Eritrean possessions but gain a bit more 
as well. In 1908 Somalia was declared to be an Ital¬ 
ian colony, and the border between Somalia and Ethio¬ 
pia was agreed on. Additionally, in 1911-12 Italy had 
managed to seize the Ottoman possessions in Libya. 
None of this, however, managed to satisfy a nation that 
as part of its mythic past looked back on the Roman 
Empire. Compounding that sense of unfulfilled entitle¬ 
ment, Italy, although an ally in World War I, had not 
gained the territory it believed was its due. The sense of 
injury and historic destiny was given an added impetus 
in the 1920s and 1930s with the rise of the Fascists. 

In the interim several events occurred. Although 
Abyssinia was an independent nation, it was not alto¬ 
gether considered to be the equal of other nations; when 
it applied for membership in the League of Nations, 
there were several delegates who were opposed to its 
entry. At first Italy opposed Abyssinia’s application 
but then supported it. Abyssinia became a full mem¬ 
ber of the league in 1923. That fact would have later 
consequences, as membership meant that Italy could 
not attack Abyssinia without the threat of action of the 
entire league. 

Italy and Abyssinia signed a treaty of friendship in 
1928, but the Italians would maintain a very strong 


military presence on their borders and on occasion 
send military detachments across the borders to see 
how far they could push without starting a war. By 
1932 Benito Mussolini was committed to an even¬ 
tual war of conquest in the area, and military planning 
began at about this time. Finally, in 1934 the Italians 
engineered a border incident that would eventually 
become the official cause of the war, which would 
start in October 1935. 

The extent of military planning and the allocation 
of Italy’s resources for this war would become a major 
effort. While in retrospect the campaign was one of 
tanks, aircraft, and machine guns against a primitive¬ 
ly armed native population, there was no assumption 
of an easy military victory. Adowa, less than 40 years 
before, had been a serious and sobering defeat. Even 
new weapons, as the British, Spanish, and French had 
learned, did not guarantee victory in colonial wars. The 
Abyssinians, with their population of an estimated 12 
million living in a rugged and wide-ranging homeland, 
could not be counted on to surrender at the first sight of 
an Italian tank or airplane. 

On October 3, 1935, Italian forces attacking 
from Eritrea in the north and Italian Somaliland in 
the south invaded Abyssinia, meeting with substantial 
opposition from the very beginning. Mechanized and 
motorized forces and aircraft overpowered organized 
resistance. By May 5, 1936, the Italians had managed 
to defeat the Abyssinian army and entered the capital 
of Addis Ababa. Italian forces suffered about 5,000 
casualties; most of these were natives serving as part 
of the Italian force. 

With the capture of Abyssinia’s capital, the Ital¬ 
ians believed their mission accomplished and orga¬ 
nized their African possessions into one large colony, 
Africa Orientale Italia (AOI), which they divided into 
six governorships. Occupying the territory and con¬ 
trolling all of it turned out to be a different matter: 
They never succeeded in holding more than half of the 
country. There was widespread opposition through¬ 
out the countryside that grew in severity. In 1937 an 
attempted assassination of Marshall Badoglio, the 
commander of the region, spurred extensive reprisals. 
This opposition kept up until the Italians were finally 
driven out in 1941 by the British. 

Aside from the military aspects of the campaign, 
which showed how new technology could be effective¬ 
ly applied against native armies, the war had a politi¬ 
cal significance on an international scale. The conflict 
showed very quickly the ineffectiveness of the League of 
Nations. Further, it demonstrated both splits between 
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what were supposed to be solid allies and the lack of 
internal resolution of those allies. 

On October 10, 1935, the league agreed to impose 
economic sanctions against Italy as punishment for 
its unprovoked invasion in direct defiance of the 
league’s rules. The sanctions were not enthusiastically 
endorsed, although Canada suggested additional oil 
sanctions be applied. Part of the problem was that the 
league’s standing did not support strong measures. 
Another factor was that despite the fact that Abys¬ 
sinia was a member, many other members considered 
it to be little more than a very backward region. In 
their view, despite the unanimous declaration of 1923, 
Abyssinia should not be thought of as an independent 
nation. Also, sanctions were useless unless they were 
supported by everyone. The United States, which was 
not a member of the league, increased its exports of oil 
to Italy at this time. 

There were attempts to resolve the crisis by diplo¬ 
macy of individual nations, but these were not only 
ineffective but did not reflect well of the proposing 
nations. In negotiations with the Italians, the Brit¬ 
ish and French offered to let Italy have large parts of 
the country. Britain would then donate part of Brit¬ 
ish Somaliland, one of its ports, to Abyssinia. Neither 
Haile Selassie nor any member of his government was 
brought into these talks. These negotiations were not 
looked on well by several members of the league who 
rightly thought it was rewarding aggression. Thus, the 
plan died, and Italy continued its war. 

Abyssinian emperor Haile Selassie went to the 
League of Nations for assistance in June 1936. He 
got nothing for his efforts. Italian claims of atrocities 
partially undermined Ethiopia’s case, although it was 
clear that the league would not have supported Ethio¬ 
pia in any event. 

The occupation of Abyssinia was not a quiet experi¬ 
ence for occupiers or occupied. The Italians brought in 
the machinery and infrastructure of a colonial govern¬ 
ment, but nothing went exactly as it had been planned. 
For one thing, there was the active opposition of the 
natives, which never decreased from the day Addis 
Ababa fell until the British liberated the country. In 
1935 Italians opened a concentration camp in Somalia. 
Eventually, more than 6,000 people from all over the 
AOI, but principally Abyssinia, were processed there. 
Its peak operating period was from the major repres¬ 
sion of 1937 until the British arrived in 1941. In 1937 
some opponents of the regime were sent to Eritrea and 
from there on to Italy. In a reversal, political detention 
camps were opened in the AOI that were used to house 


Italian political dissidents. There were reported to be 
mass executions as well. 

There were some positive developments. The Ital¬ 
ians did bring an improvement in health care. Also, 
they stopped much of the intertribal fighting that had 
always plagued Abyssinia. These advantages must be 
seen, however, against the larger issue of Italy forcefully 
occupying a nation and repressing its people. One of the 
major reforms was a negative one that had to do with 
education. Italy feared the educated elite in Abyssinia, 
which they correctly saw as the backbone of opposi¬ 
tion. The Italians repressed this elite and also ensured 
that there would be no schooling beyond the most basic 
for the general population. 

Finally, the area was liberated in 1941 and admin¬ 
istered by the British until after the war. Then Italy 
returned but only as a mandatory power for Eritrea 
and Somaliland. These countries eventually gained their 
independence. Abyssinia, more commonly referred to 
now as Ethiopia, regained its independence with the 
return of its emperor. 

For what started as a colonial venture, the war 
between Italy and Abyssinia had far-reaching conse¬ 
quences. It demonstrated what military force could do 
against civilian populations and how far international 
bullying could go as well as improving the chances for 
a war in Europe. 

Mussolini’s popularity and political strength in 
Italy were improved by the war. In the minds of many, 
the victory and acquisition of land removed some of 
the perceived disgrace that came from the consequences 
of World War I. Mussolini, who often ruled by the cre¬ 
ation and management of crises, mobilized a great deal 
of support for the prosecution of the war. In addition, 
the threat of league sanctions helped strengthen popular 
resolve because the Italian government managed to stir 
the population into a feeling that it was united against 
the league, improving the degree of political cohesion, 
at least for a while. Even the Catholic Church, which 
sometimes opposed Mussolini’s policies, came down 
publicly in favor of the Italian effort in Africa. 

Another development of great significance was the 
deployment of the technology of destruction. The Ital¬ 
ians used their air force extensively in this war. Pioneers 
in the use of aircraft against ground targets, they had 
used aircraft in Libya against the Ottomans and later 
used them against the Libyan natives from 1921 to 
1931. Now, after also leading the world in developing 
the theory of air power, they showed themselves to be 
expert practitioners. The latest in modern weaponry 
was used more widely and ruthlessly than ever against 
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not only combatants but against the civilian population. 
The Italians also bombed Red Cross stations, hospi¬ 
tals, ambulances, and civilian targets. In a way, the air 
attacks on the Abyssinians prefigured not only Guernica 
but later Warsaw, Rotterdam, and London. 

On the continental scale, the war accelerated the 
political decisions and rivalries in Europe. It destroyed 
the good will that had existed between Britain and 
Mussolini’s Fascist government. The crisis surrounding 
the war highlighted and increased the mutual suspicion 
between France and Britain. That impression was rein¬ 
forced at Munich in 1938, leading Adolf Hitler and 
Mussolini into assumptions that would lead them to 
war in 1939 and 1940. The alienation of Italy from 
its former allies and Europe at large brought it closer 
to Hitler’s Germany. At the same time it deepened the 
contempt that Hitler and Mussolini had for the western 
powers, in large part because of their inability to do 
anything constructive. 

Finally, it signaled the effective end of the League of 
Nations as a body capable of protecting small nations 
from aggression and preventing aggressive war. There 
had been defections from the league at least as far back 
as the 1920s based on smaller nations stating that the 
league was useless in protecting them. The Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria in 1931 and the invasion of Abys¬ 
sinia only demonstrated and reinforced the perceived 
weaknesses of the league. While the league could point 
to accomplishments in areas such as improving health of 
people in poorer nations, it could not stop a war. 

Further reading: Andall, Jacqueline, and Derek Duncan, eds. 
Italian Colonialism: Legacy and Memory. Oxford: Peter Lang, 
2005; Ben-Ghiat, Ruth, and Mia Fuller, eds. Italian Colonial¬ 
ism. New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2005; Lamb, Richard. 
Mussolini as Diplomat: II Duce’s Italy on the World Stage. 
New York: Fromm International, 1999; Larebo, Haile M. 
The Building of an Empire: Italian Land Policy and Practice 
in Ethiopia, 1935-1941. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1994; Mockler, Anthony. Haile Selassie’s War. New York: 
Olive Branch Press, 2003; Sbacchi, Alberto. Legacy of Bitter¬ 
ness: Ethiopia and Fascist Italy, 1935-1941. Lawrenceville, 
NJ: Red Sea Press, 1997. 

Robert Stacy 

eugenics 

Sir Francis Galton, a cousin of Charles Darwin, coined 
the term and concept of eugenics in 1883. Eugenics, 


often defined as “well-born,” was an effort to apply 
Darwinian evolution and Gregor Mendel’s recently 
recognized genetic discoveries to the physical, mental, 
and moral improvement of human beings. Eugenics 
gained many supporters in the progressive-era United 
States, Canada, and much of Europe. But the concept 
was riddled with class and racial biases that inflicted 
harm on thousands of supposedly “inferior” humans. 
When the excesses of Adolf Hitler’s World War II 
eugenics programs became known, this effort at human 
engineering fell into disrepute. 

Galton was a respected scientist and statistician, 
but his eugenics notions were based less on evolution 
than on Social Darwinism, a philosophy that conve¬ 
niently justified growing inequities in industrializing 
societies. Nations could no longer wait for evolu¬ 
tion to weed out the weak and stupid; rather, experts 
would facilitate the process of improving the race, by 
which most eugenicists meant white northern Europe¬ 
ans. Positive eugenics tried to encourage “superior” 
men and women to produce superior offspring. (The 
Galtons were childless.) Negative eugenics went much 
further. It proposed to discourage “defective” humans 
from reproducing at all. 

Soon, eugenics agencies and research facilities were 
springing up. A eugenics laboratory, later named in 
Galton’s honor, was founded at London’s University 
College in 1904. In the United States Charles Daven¬ 
port created a Eugenics Record Office on Long Island. 
U.S. president Theodore Roosevelt, fearing “race 
suicide,” heartily approved of this burgeoning move¬ 
ment to weed out the “unfit.” The state of Indiana in 
1907 was the first to pass a eugenics sterilization law. 

Buck v. Bell, a eugenics sterilization case from Vir¬ 
ginia, came before the U.S. Supreme Court in 1927. 
Speaking for eight of the nine justices, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., ruled in favor of the state. Carrie Buck, he 
noted, “is a feeble-minded white woman . . . the daugh¬ 
ter of a feeble-minded mother . . . and the mother of an 
illegitimate feeble-minded child,” adding, “Three gen¬ 
erations of imbeciles are enough.” By 1933 28 states 
had sterilized more than 16,000 unconsenting women, 
men, and children. 

In Canada interest in eugenics peaked among English 
speakers during the Great Depression, when the poor 
and sick seemed an impossible burden. The Soviet Union 
and many European nations also promoted fitter fami¬ 
lies while trying to minimize the “unfit.” Everywhere the 
poor and uneducated, racial and ethnic minorities, and 
criminals were overwhelmingly beneficiaries of “gene¬ 
tic cleansing.” But none took eugenics as far as Nazi 
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Germany, where Hitler copied many aspects of U.S. 
eugenics practices and passed laws in the 1930s that 
foreshadowed the elimination of millions of Jews, Gyp¬ 
sies, gays, and others considered unfit. In the wake of 
these atrocities, most eugenics organizations disbanded 
or rethought their goals. In 1942 the Supreme Court 
struck down involuntary sterilization of criminals; in 
2001 Virginia apologized for Buck and other eugenics 
interventions. 

As genetic science has expanded dramatically, the 
ethics of genetic improvement remains a very touchy 
topic. Birth control pioneers Margaret Sanger of the 
United States and Marie Stopes in Britain were both 
ardent eugenicists, leading today’s abortion foes to dis¬ 
trust the underlying aims of family planning. New tech¬ 
nologies raise the specter of prenatal engineering for 
“perfect” babies—a concept Gabon did not precisely 
foresee but would probably have applauded. 

Further reading: Kevles, Daniel J. In the Name of Eugenics: 
Genetics and the Uses of Human Heredity. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1995; Paul, Diane B. Controlling 
Human Heredity, 1865 to the Present. Atlantic Highlands, 
NJ: Humanities Press, 1995. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

existentialism 

Existentialism is a chiefly philosophical and literary 
movement that became popular after 1930 and that 
provides a distinctive interpretation of human exis¬ 
tence. The question of the meaning of human exis¬ 
tence is of supreme importance to existentialism, 
which advocates that people should create value for 
themselves through action and living each moment to 
its fullest. 

Existentialism serves as a protest against aca¬ 
demic philosophy and possesses an antiestablishment 
sensibility. It contrasts both the rationalist tradition, 
which defines humanity in terms of rational capacity, 
and positivism, which describes humanity in terms of 
observable behavior. Existential philosophy teaches 
that human beings exist in an indifferent, objective, 
ambiguous, and absurd context in which individual 
meaning is created through action and interpretation. 

Although there is a diversity of thought in the move¬ 
ment, its thinkers agree that all individuals possess the 
freedom and responsibility to make the most of life. 
Existentialists maintain the principle that “existence 


precedes essence,” an observation made by Jean-Paul 
Sartre (1905-80), atheist humanist and the only self- 
proclaimed “existentialist.” This principle advocates 
that there is no predefined essence of the human being 
and that essence is what a human makes for itself. 

Each of the existentialist thinkers, however, worked 
out their own interpretations of existence. Soren 
Kierkegaard (1813-55), a religious Danish philosopher 
known as the “father of existentialism,” possessed a 
belief in the Christian God. He attacked abstract Hege¬ 
lian metaphysics and the worldly complacency of the 
Danish Church. Kierkegaard believed that individual 
existence indicates being withdrawn from the world, 
which causes individual self-awareness. Individuals 
despair when confronted with the truth that their finite 
existence emerged detached from God. This despair, 
thus, gives rise to faith, despite the absurdity of that 
faith. Other philosophical precursors who are believed 
to have influenced modern existentialist philosophy 
include St. Thomas Aquinas (1224-74), Blaise Pascal 
(1623-62), Fyodor Dostoyevsky (1821-81), and Fried¬ 
rich Nietzsche (1844-1900). 

German philosopher Martin Heideger (1889-1976) 
believed that the starting place for philosophy should 
be studying the nature of the existence of the human 
being. In his book Being and Time (1962), he intended 
to provoke people to ask questions about the nature of 
human existence. He intended that such questioning 
would have the result of causing people to live a desir¬ 
able life and “possess an authentic way of being.” 

Several French authors possessed existentialist 
beliefs. Parisian-born Gabriel Marcel (1889-1973) 
advocated that the purpose of philosophy was to 
elevate human thinking to the point of being able to 
accept divine revelation. He coined the term existen¬ 
tialism in order to characterize the thought of Sartre 
and his lifelong friend and associate Simone de Beau¬ 
voir (1908-86). De Beauvoir, a Parisian existentialist 
author and feminist, penned She Came to Stay (1943) 
and The Blood of Others (1945). These works suggest¬ 
ed that the viewpoint of someone else is necessary for 
an individual to have a self or be a subject. Jean-Paul 
Sartre, also a Paris native, popularized existentialism 
in his widely known 1946 lecture “Existentialism and 
Humanism.” The lecture set out the main tenets of the 
movement. Taking Sartre’s lead, existentialists rejected 
the pursuit of happiness, as it was believed to be noth¬ 
ing but a fantasy of the middle class. Sartre’s existen¬ 
tial thought can best be observed in his novels Nausea 
(1938), credited as the manifesto of existentialism, and 
No Exit (1943). 
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Existential thought became further disseminated 
through Sartre’s colleagues, who included Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty (1908-61) and Albert Camus (1913- 
60). Merleau-Ponty sought to provide a new under¬ 
standing of sensory phenomena and a redefinition of 
the relationship between subject and object and between 
the self and the world. Perhaps the most influential and 
well-known 20th-century existential writers, Sartre and 
Camus, also took part in the French Resistance, hav¬ 
ing been galvanized by the atrocities of World War II. 
Although the only self-professed existentialist was Sar¬ 
tre, the other thinkers associated with the movement 
are associated with it because of their similar beliefs. 
Camus wrote novels concerned with the existential 
problem of finding meaning in an otherwise meaning¬ 
less world and taking responsibility for creating human 
meaning. He advocated that the chief virtue of human¬ 
ity was the ability to rebel against the corrupt and phil¬ 
osophically undesirable status quo. 

From the 1940s on, the movement influenced a 
diversity of other disciplines, including theology, and 
thinkers such as Rudolf Bultmann (1884-1976), Paul 
Tillich (1886-1965), and Karl Barth (1886-1968), 
whose 1933 biblical commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans inspired the “Kierkegaard revival” in theol¬ 
ogy. The principles of existentialism entered psychology 
through the 1965 work of Karl Jaspers (1883-1969), 
General Psychopathology, and influenced other psy¬ 
chologists such as Fudwig Binswanger (1881-1966), 
Otto Rank (1884-1939), R. D. Faing (1927-89), and 
Viktor Frankl (1905-97). Other writers who expressed 
existentialist themes included the marquis de Sade 
(1740-1814), Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906), Hermann 
Hesse (1877-1962), Franz Kafka (1883-1924), Samuel 
Beckett (1906-89), Ralph Ellison (1914-94), Margue¬ 
rite Duras (1914-96), and Jack Kerouac (1922-69). The 
work of artists Alberto Giacometti (1901-66), Jackson 
Pollock (1912-56), Arshile Gorky (1904-48), and Wil¬ 
lem de Kooning (1904-97) and filmmakers Jean-Fuc 
Godard (b. 1930) and Ingmar Bergman (1918-2007) 
also became understood in existential terms. 

Further reading: Cooper, David E. Existentialism. 2d ed. 
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Routledge, 1984; Kaufmann, Walter Arnold. Existential¬ 
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Christopher M. Cook 

expatriates, U.S. 

Since the beginning of the U.S. republic, artists and 
writers have felt the need to study, paint, and write in 
Europe while maintaining their U.S. citizenship. For 
these artists, insecure about their young nation’s raw¬ 
ness, Europe long represented true civilization, steeped 
in aristocratic traditions. Before 1850 some U.S. paint¬ 
ers trained in Europe, but few stayed beyond their 
apprenticeships. 

By the middle of the 19th century, some found it 
more advantageous to their careers to stay. John Singer 
Sargent and Mary Cassatt spent major parts of their 
painting careers in Europe; James McNeill Whistler, 
who left for Europe at age 21, never returned home. By 
1904 the California impressionist Guy Rose observed 
that Giverny, where Claude Monet lived and painted, 
was overrun by American artists. 

Affluent writers like Henry James and Edith Whar¬ 
ton began to establish residences in Europe during the 
late 19th century. By 1900 Ezra Pound had installed 
himself in London, and shortly afterward Gertrude and 
Leo Stein left Baltimore for Paris, where they became 
important patrons of modern art. 

U.S. artists understood that they could only keep up 
with trends in modern art (cubism, fauvism) by going 
to Paris, and in 1913 two of them, Stanton Macdonald- 
Wright and Morgan Russell, created a movement called 
synchromism, which applied methods of musical com¬ 
position to painting by using a color wheel. It was the 
only school of modern painting up to that time founded 
by Americans. 

St. Louis-born poet T. S. Eliot made his home in 
London after 1914. By the 1920s artists including Man 
Ray and Thomas Hart Benton and musicians George 
Gershwin and Virgil Thompson were living in Europe 
for extended periods. The flow of writers accelerated 
greatly as politically committed writers came to Europe 
to assist the British in World War I, and others, who 
had been too young for military service, arrived once 
the war ended. 

Many gravitated to the salon led by Gertrude 
Stein, who coined the phrase the lost generation to 
describe them. This was a generation disgusted with 
U.S. materialism and prudery, including Prohibition; 
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Gertrude Stein was the preeminent host to expatriate American 
writers and artists in Paris in the 1920s. 


they included Ernest Hemingway, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
John Dos Passos, E.E. Cummings, Djuna Barnes, and 
Thornton Wilder. 


Expatriates even had a meeting place in Paris at 
Shakespeare and Company, a bookstore run by the 
American Sylvia Beach. The literary critic Malcolm 
Cowley described expatriation during the 1920s as a 
rite of passage based on the idea that “the creative artist 
is . . . independent of all localities, nations and classes. ” 

African Americans particularly found Europe to be 
a refuge from racial discrimination. Harlem Renais¬ 
sance writers Langston Hughes, Claude McKay, and 
Countee Cullen lived in Europe during the 1920s, as 
did dancer Josephine Baker. Many expatriates were 
forced home by the Great Depression; scandalous 
writer Henry Miller was an exception, spending the 
decade in France. 

After World War II writers continued to expa¬ 
triate. African Americans Richard Wright and James 
Baldwin traveled to avoid continuing bigotry; others 
such as Irwin Shaw, William Styron, and several beat 
writers left to avoid the excesses of the U.S. Red Scare. 
Writers, trying like many other Americans to avoid the 
military draft, sat out the Vietnam War in Canada and 
Europe. Now, as historian Michel Fabre notes, expa¬ 
triation has come to refer to “living abroad” and has 
none of the characteristics of exile. 

See also art and architecture; literature. 

Further reading: Benstock, Shari. 'Women of the Left Bank: 
Paris, 1900-1940. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1986; 
Crunden, Robert M. American Salons: Encounters with 
European Modernism, 1885-1917. New York: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1993; Fabre, Michel. From Harlem to Paris: 
Black American Writers in France, 1840-1980. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1991. 
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fascism 

Fascism was a major political belief in the early 20th 
century, and the word was used officially by a num¬ 
ber of political parties, notably the Italian Fascist Party. 
The name itself was derived from the fasces , the axe in a 
bundle of rods that represented the power and author¬ 
ity of ancient Rome. In 1922 the Fascist Party came to 
power in Italy, and the Nazi Party became a part of 
the German government in 1933. During World War 
II a large number of Fascist movements were installed 
either by Nazi Germany or with its support. Outside 
Europe and after World War II, some pseudo-Fascist 
groups also operated, mainly on the political fringes, 
with some mainstream political parties and politicians 
often accused of fascist tendencies by their enemies. 

Fascist movements have tended to be formulated 
around four major ideas: totalitarianism, economic 
socialism, extreme nationalism, and xenophobia. Most 
successful fascist movements have tended to be formed 
around charismatic leaders who preside over a totalitar¬ 
ian state wherein people are indoctrinated into believ¬ 
ing in the leader and trusting in his judgment—fascist 
leaders have invariably been male. On an economic 
level, fascist movements have tended to adopt socialist 
policies and have generally been both antiliberal and 
anticonservative in their views. On the issue of nation¬ 
alism fascist movements surround themselves with 
symbols of national identity such as flags, badges, and 
the adoption of certain historical characters and events 
as important in the creation of national identity. The 


extreme xenophobia of fascist movements has often led 
to racism, racist ideas, and racist violence. 

Although many historians see fascism as a reaction 
to an existing political situation, others see it as a his¬ 
torical trend, possibly with its origins from the Jaco¬ 
bins at the time of the French Revolution. Certainly 
Benito Mussolini, Adolf FIitler, and other fascists 
dated many of their ideas from the late 19th century. 
There had been a development of racist ideas by the 
French diplomat Joseph-Arthur, comte de Gobineau 
(1816-82), who is credited with the modern concept 
of racism. This gained greater impetus with the ideas of 
Social Darwinism, in which evolution made the white 
or Aryan the most developed form of human. This was 
to be an influence on Friedrich Nietzsche, composer 
Richard Wagner, and the early fascists in Europe. 

Although certain elements of the beliefs of the Jaco¬ 
bins were similar to the policies of some fascists, the 
mainstream European fascist movement has its ori¬ 
gins in the reaction against the events of 1789 and the 
revolutions in 1830 and especially 1848 as well as the 
fear of the spread of ideas from the Paris Commune 
of 1870. Some commentators felt that the people who 
were rising to power were not as worthy as the old aris¬ 
tocracy, and Darwinism was used to argue that they 
were at a lower stage of biological evolution. In spite 
of this many fascists saw themselves as “revolutionary” 
in a noncommunist manner. More mainstream fascism 
viewed the revolutionary movements as tending to have 
their origins in the cities, and the peasants in the coun¬ 
tryside, viewed as more racially pure, should be the true 
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inheritors of the new society. By the late 19th century 
and the rise of anti-Semitism, it was clear that many 
protofascists were becoming increasingly anti-Jewish, 
although a few certainly rejected such ideas. These 
disagreements can be seen in the eventual implemen¬ 
tation of fascist policies. Although Nazi Germany had 
an avowed policy of anti-Semitism, which led to the 
Holocaust, Fascist Italy did not introduce anti-Jewish 
measures until 1938, and this may have been as much 
to ensure an Italian-German military alliance as for ide¬ 
ological reasons. 

FASCIST GOVERNMENTS 

The first fascist party to come to power was the Nation¬ 
al Fascist Party (Partito Nazionale Fascista) in Italy. It 
was led by Benito Mussolini, who became the prime 
minister of Italy after his March on Rome in 1922. 
The actions of Mussolini inspired those of some other 
politicians in Europe, and during the 1920s, especially 
the last years of the decade, a number of mainstream 
political figures announced their support for Musso¬ 
lini. In Germany the Nationalsozialistische Deutsche 
Arbeiterpartei (National Socialist German Workers’ 
Party, which became the Nazi Party) of Adolf Hitler 
began to emerge as a political force in the late 1920s. It 
had links with Mussolini, and Hitler usually flattered 
his Italian counterpart, even though he secretly had 
little time for him. Supporters in France were grouped 
in the Faisceau of Georges Valois, which operated from 
1925 until 1928. 

However, it was the onset of the Great Depres¬ 
sion in 1929 that was to provide the fascist movements 
in Europe and elsewhere with their greatest number 
of recruits. The failure of mainstream political parties 
to deal with the social legacy of World War I, rising 
unemployment, and the growing despair of many peo¬ 
ple throughout the world led to support for extremist 
political viewpoints, from the left and the right. This 
terminology persisted with right-wing politicians often 
denounced by their opponents as “fascists.” Several 
political figures, worried about the rising influence of 
communism, sought out a fascist alternative. 

On January 30, 1933, mainstream German politi¬ 
cal parties invited Hitler to become chancellor of the 
country. He rapidly used his position to take over the 
government, which was confirmed when new elec¬ 
tions to the Reichstag on March 3 led to the Nazis’ 
dominating the new parliament and expelling the 
communists. Over succeeding months the Nazis took 
more and more power, leading to the banning of other 
political parties on July 14. On December 1 the Nazi 


“revolution,” as it was called, saw the Nazi Party and 
the German state merged. 

Other fascist parties were emerging at the same 
time. Those who came to run their countries included 
the Vaterlandische Front (Fatherland Front) of Engel¬ 
bert Dollfuss in Austria; the Uniao Nacional (National 
Union) of Antonio de Oliveira Salazar in Portu¬ 
gal; and the Elefterofronoi (Party of Free Believers) 
of Ioannis Metaxas in Greece. The Nasjonal Samling 
(National Union) of Vidkun Quisling in Norway had 
much support in the early 1930s, although its mem¬ 
bership dwindled in the late 1930s. Quisling himself 
was to collaborate with the Germans in World War II. 
In Spain in 1933 the Falange (Phalanx) was founded 
by the young and charismatic Jose Antonio Primo de 
Rivera. Although it never came to power in its own 
right—indeed, Primo de Rivera was killed at the start 
of the Spanish civil war in 1936—its members did 
ally themselves to Francisco Franco, and many of 
them served in the Spanish governments during the 
1940s, 1950s, and 1960s. 

OTHER EUROPEAN FASCIST MOVEMENTS 

With many of the early fascist thinkers being French, 
there was a major fascist movement in France. Much of 
it centered on the writings of Charles Maurras (1868— 
1952). He believed that a union of the monarchy and 
the church could save Europe from anarchy and formed 
his movement, Action Franqaise (French Action). The 
Croix de Feu (Cross of Fire), later renamed the Parti 
Social Franqais (French Social Party), was led by Col¬ 
onel Francois de La Rocque and became one of the 
major right-wing parties in 1936-38, with a member¬ 
ship between 700,000 and 1.2 million. By 1939 these 
included 3,000 mayors, 1,000 municipal councilors, 
and 12 parliamentary deputies. In neighboring Belgium 
the Rexist Party of Leon Degrelle won 10 percent of the 
parliamentary seats in the 1936 elections. 

In eastern Europe the violently anti-Semitic Falanga 
of Boleslaw Piasecki in Poland was an important politi¬ 
cal party but did not manage to dislodge the government 
of Jozef Pilsudski. In Hungary the Nyilaskeresztes Part 
(Arrow Cross Party) of Ferenc Szalasi was largely inef¬ 
fectual until 1944, when Szalasi was appointed puppet 
prime minister of Hungary by Admiral Miklos Horthy. 
Romania also had its own fascist movement, known 
as the Garda de Fier (Iron Guard), which also oper¬ 
ated under the names the League of Christian Defense, 
the Legion of the Archangel Michael, and All for the 
Fatherland. These groups, led by Corneliu Codreanu, 
were disbanded in 1938, with Codreanu himself arrest- 
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ed in the following year. There were also fascist groups 
in the Baltic, with Viktor Arajs in Latvia and Vihtori 
Kosola, whose Lapua Movement tried to stage a coup 
d’etat in Finland in 1932. 

As well as fascist movements within countries, there 
were also groups that recruited from exiles. The Ustasa 
(Insurgence) movement was led by Ante Pavelic from 
Croatia, who fled Yugoslavia in 1929 and only returned 
after the German invasion in 1941. Similarly, there were 
many Russian fascist groups whose recruits were White 
Russian exiles. Some of these operated from China, 
with branches in Manchuria and in Shanghai. Others 
had support from Russians in the United States. The 
largest of these were the Russian Fascist Party (VFP) 
of Konstantin Rodzaevsky and the All Russian Fascist 
Organization (VFO) of Anastasy Vonsiatsky. 

NON-EUROPEAN FASCISM 

Outside Europe several fascist groups were founded 
in the Middle East and in South Africa. The Syrian 
People’s Party, the Syrian National Socialist Party, the 
“Phalange” youth movement in Lebanon, the Futuwa 
movement of Iraq, and the Young Egypt movement also 
had fascist sympathies. In South Africa fascists found 
ready recruits among the Afrikaner community, which 
had become particularly politically active with the 
100th anniversary of the Great Trek. 

The military dictatorship of Admiral Tojo Hideki 
in Japan was also regarded as fascist, and many secret 
societies, pressure groups, and the like were fascist 
in their views and their organization. These included 
the Anti-Red Corps, the Great Japan Youth Party, 
the Greater Japan National Essence Association, the 
Imperial Way Faction, the New Japan League, and the 
Taisho Sincerity League. In China the Blue Shirts cer¬ 
tainly absorbed some fascist ideas. 

In the United States the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Black Legion were important mass movements that 
attracted many fascists. There were also the supporters 
of Father Charles Coughlin, whose radio broadcasts 
attracted widespread attention throughout the coun¬ 
try. He became increasingly pro-Nazi and anti-Semitic 
and had the support of those members of the German 
communities in the United States who were members 
of the German-American Bund, which organized youth 
camps and mass rallies until 1941. In Latin America 
there were several indigenous fascist movements such 
as the Union Revolucionaria (Revolutionary Union), 
which came to power when Luis Sanchez Cerro became 
president of Peru in 1930-31. Other groups included 
the Aqao Integralista Brasileira (Brazilian Integralist 


Action Party), which had up to 200,000 members until 
it was suppressed in 1938; the Nacis of Jorge Gonzalez 
von Marees in Chile; and the Gold Shirts of Nicolas 
Rodriguez in Mexico. In addition, there were people 
from of the German community who were members of 
local branches of the Nazi Party. 

FASCISM DURING WORLD WAR II 

When the German army and its allies conquered much 
of Europe during the first part of World War II, there 
was a flourishing of fascist movements, and many 
prewar fascists held government positions. Quisling 
became prime minister of Norway in 1940, and from 
1942 to 1945 his name became the byword for collab¬ 
orators, although there is much evidence that Quisling 
himself was not averse to challenging German “orders.” 
In France the regime of Marshal Petain incorporated 
many prewar fascists, and there was also a resurgence 
in fascism in Belgium and the Netherlands. In Den¬ 
mark a very small group of fascists formed themselves 
into the Danmarks Nationalsocialistiske Arbejderparti 
(Danish National Socialist Workers’ Party). Members 
of the German minority in eastern Europe were promi¬ 
nent in their support for the Nazi Party. In Latvia Vik¬ 
tor Arajs gave his name to the “Arajs Commando,” a 
militia group that had been involved in the murder of 
several thousand Jews. 

In contrast, in Allied countries World War II saw 
the internment of fascists. Senior members of the British 
Union of Fascists were arrested when war broke out, 
and the movement was banned in 1940. In South Africa 
some members of pro-German organizations were also 
imprisoned. Pressure from Britain and also the United 
States after 1941 led to crackdowns on Nazi and fascist 
movements throughout South America. 

After World War II fascism was largely discredited 
in Europe, and it was many years before neofascist 
groups started emerging in Britain, France, Italy, and 
Austria, with small gatherings of neofascists in Germa¬ 
ny. After the collapse of communism in eastern Europe 
fascist groups started organizing in the former East 
Germany, Romania, and Russia. In Austria, France, 
and Italy they had electoral success, but they remained 
on the fringe in most other countries. Outside Europe 
movements such as that of Juan Peron in Argentina 
had obvious similarities with European fascist parties, 
as did the military governments in other parts of Latin 
America, particularly in Stroessner’s Paraguay and 
Augusto Pinochet’s Chile. Fascist groups also contin¬ 
ued to operate in South Africa until the establishment 
of black majority rule in 1994. 
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FASCISM TRENDS 

The strength of fascist movements relied heavily on 
unquestioning support for a specific leader. Hitler’s title, 
“Fiihrer,” and Mussolini’s title, “Duce,” led to Franco’s 
resurrecting the old Spanish title caudillo. This lack of 
internal opposition, on account of total ruthlessness in 
suprressing it, clearly helped them form relatively suc¬ 
cessful totalitarian regimes. Oswald Mosley led the Brit¬ 
ish fascist movement unchallenged during the 1930s and 
again after World War II. However, when he moved to 
France British fascists were left without a strong leader, 
and their movement fragmented. 

Some fascist leaders, such as Jose Antonio Primo de 
Rivera in Spain and Oswald Mosley in Britain, were aris¬ 
tocrats who were well connected. However, many other 
fascist leaders were the children of government employ¬ 
ees. Hitler’s father was a customs official, Franco’s father 
was a naval paymaster, Himmler’s father was a school¬ 
master, and Ferenc Szalasi’s father was a soldier. Of the 
self-employed, Goebbels’s father was an accountant, 
Mussolini’s father was a blacksmith, and Salazar was the 
only one from a very poor background. 

In economic terms many fascists had conservative 
economic programs, getting support from small busi¬ 
nessmen, especially small farmers and shopkeepers. 
However, most fascist groups introduced economic poli¬ 
cies that tended to benefit the wealthier people rather 
than their working-class supporters. Their support for 
big businesses, many of which had supported the fascist 
groups before they came to power, was shown by lavish 
government contracts, especially war contracts, making 
wealthy industrialists even richer. Hitler regarded much 
of his economic policy as being socialist, and he prac¬ 
ticed widespread corporatism by organizing the major 
sectors of the economy into corporations. By contrast, 
the working class was hurt often with falls in real wages 
and reduction in the power of trade unions. 

On the issue of nationalism, Primo de Rivera wrote, 
“Spain is not a territory, neither is it an aggregate of men 
and women—Spain is, above all, an indivisible destiny. ” 
This echoes Hitler’s slogan “Ein Reich, Ein Volk, Ein 
Fiihrer.” Certainly one of the major traditions in fascism 
involves invoking the identity of one’s own country, often 
idolizing a particular historical period when the country 
in question dominated its neighbors. Fascist Italy took 
on much of the symbolism and indeed some of the ter¬ 
minology of ancient Rome. The invasion of Albania in 
April 1939 was, as far as many Italians were concerned, 
Italy taking back a territory it had controlled in ancient 
and indeed in medieval times, when much of it was a 
part of the Venetian Empire. 


In Germany Hitler harked back to the power of med¬ 
ieval Germany, with the “Third Reich” being seen as a 
logical successor to the “First Reich”—the medieval Holy 
Roman Empire—and the “Second Reich”—the German 
Empire built by Bismarck. Nazi Germany adopted as 
its heroes men like Charlemagne, Goethe, and Frederick 
the Great. The nationalist symbolism adopted by French 
fascists tended to involve an almost cult worshipping 
of Joan of Arc and Bertrand du Guesclin, who both 
fought the English during the Hundred Years’ War. It is 
no accident that most of the fascist heroes from history 
were military leaders, and most fascist groups adopted 
the trappings of paramilitary organizations, such as the 
adoption of the Blackshirt uniform in Britain. The Ger¬ 
mans used brown shirts, and most other fascist groups 
adopted blue shirts. All developed a clear, simple party 
symbol: the fasces, the swastika, the flash of lightning, 
an arrow, or a variation on the standard cross. 

The last characteristic of many fascist groups 
was xenophobia and in many cases racism. Jean Ren- 
aud from French Solidarity wanted to prevent foreign 
migrants’ turning France into what he called “a deposito¬ 
ry for trash.” Others adopted similar policies, especially 
against Jews and Gypsies (Roma), who were the targets 
of Nazis and fascists from many other countries. Nazis 
also regarded Slavs as racially inferior, as Croatian fas¬ 
cists did the Serbs. Before World War II there was orga¬ 
nized repression by the Nazis of Jews, Gypsies, and other 
groups. During the war itself the Nazis began a system¬ 
atic extermination of these people in the Holocaust. Nazi 
propaganda also made frequent derogatory mentions of 
African Americans, and many fascists, especially post¬ 
war ones, have been antiblack. Some of the anti-Jewish 
beliefs were encapsulated in the views of Christianity of 
the period, viewing the Jews as the murderers of Jesus. 
In this regard it is curious that although many fascist ide¬ 
ologists tended to be agnostic or atheist in their views on 
religion, most European fascists and the vast majority of 
their Latin American counterparts were Christians and 
appealed to Christianity to justify many of their views. 

Further reading: Griffin, Roger. The Nature of Fascism. Lon¬ 
don: Routledge, 1993; Griffin, Roger, ed. Fascism. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1995; Laqueur, Walter, ed. Fascism: 
A Reader’s Guide. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1976; Thomas, Hugh, ed. Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera: 
Selected Writings. London: Jonathan Cape, 1972; Thurlow, 
Richard. Fascism in Britain: A History, 1918-1985. London: 
Basil Blackwell, 1987. 
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The Federal Reserve building in Washington, D.C. Woodrow Wilson signed the Federal Reserve Act into law in 1913. According to many 
historians the Federal Reserve became the most significant economic legislation between the Civil War and the New Deal. 


Federal Reserve banking system, U.S. 

The Federal Reserve is the system of banking used since 
1913 in the United States. Until the Federal Reserve Act 
of 1913, the U.S. banking system fell under the domain 
of the Civil War United States Banking Act. Historically, 
the United States used a central banking system. Federal 
statute legislated the First Bank of the United States in 
1791 and the Second Bank in 1816. A free banking era 
without a central bank reigned from 1837 to 1862, fol¬ 
lowed by the 1863 National Banking Act. 

The panic of 1907, however, revealed the weak¬ 
nesses of the Civil War legislation and, mixed with the 
national impetus to improve government that came with 
the progressive era, a push began to organize a more 
appropriate institutional structure for a national bank. 

The panic of 1907 illustrated the inflexibility of 
monetary policy under the Civil War-era structure. 
Monetary reserves were located in New York City and 


a handful of other larger cities. The location of reserves 
made it difficult to mobilize and distribute funds in 
geographically appropriate locations. The progressive 
response, familiar in many other areas of governance, 
gained momentum in the banking system, and a demand 
for a more responsive and organized way of dealing 
with monetary issues blossomed. In 1913 Democrats 
and Republicans disagreed over the institutional struc¬ 
ture necessary to address the difficulties revealed by the 
Panic of 1907. Republicans preferred a third national 
bank of the United States. The bank would be owned 
and run by the commercial banking community, who 
would issue a central currency. On the other hand, the 
Democratic solution emerged from the Pujo Commit¬ 
tee. Arsen e P. Pujo argued that the power of financial 
monopolies rested in the hidden vaults of Wall Street. 
Hence, Democrats called for a system that was more 
decentralized, privately owned, and free from the con¬ 
trol of the bankers of Wall Street. 
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Woodrow Wilson signed the Federal Reserve Act 
into law in 1913. According to many historians, the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve became the most significant economic leg¬ 
islation between the Civil War and the New Deal. The 
Federal Reserve system that resulted carried the United 
States through World War I and heralded progress of 
the United States toward the modern economic age. At 
the end of the day, however, the legislation failed in its 
primary purpose—preventing economic depression. 

Out of the legislation of 1913 came a Federal Reserve 
Board. The board members were appointed by the presi¬ 
dent and oversaw a nationwide network of 12 regional 
reserve districts—each serviced by its own central bank: 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Dallas, and San Francisco. In turn the regional banks 
were owned by member financial institutions. The Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Board assured a great degree of public 
control over the regional centers. Finally, the Federal 
Reserve Act empowered the board to issue “Federal 
Reserve Notes” as legal tender in the United States. 

The Federal Reserve (Fed) also engages in a number 
of responsibilities necessary for economic well-being. It 
supervises all member banks and creates the mechanisms 
needed to control monetary policy. The Fed also con¬ 
trols the amount of currency produced and destroyed in 
close partnership with the Mint and Bureau of Engrav¬ 
ing and Printing. 

An important final point with regard to the Federal 
Reserve is its status as an independent agency. The Sec¬ 
ond Bank of the United States, during the 1830s, evolved 
into a political weapon used by Jackson and his Demo¬ 
cratic supporters against the Whig Party. The intent and 
result of the 1913 legislation was to make the Federal 
Reserve independent of the executive branch. 

The decisions of the Federal Reserve are subject to 
the guidelines of the Freedom of Information Act, but 
the actions taken by the Fed need not be ratified by the 
president or anyone else in the executive branch. The 
result has been an independence that allows the chair 
of the Fed and the Federal Reserve Board the latitude to 
implement far-reaching policies instead of the knee-jerk 
reactions common to partisan politics. Oversight of each 
Federal Reserve Bank is provided by the overall Board 
of Governors, who are appointed by the president and 
confirmed by the Senate. Members of the board are lin- 
mited to one 14-year term and can only be removed by 
the president of the United States for cause. 

Further reading: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. The Federal Reserve System: Purposes and Functions. 


Toronto: Books for Business, 2002; Livingston, James. Ori¬ 
gins of the Federal Reserve System: Money, Class, and Corpo¬ 
rate Capitalism , 1890-1913. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1986; Moore, Carl. Federal Reserve System: A Flistory 
of the First 75 Years. Jefferson, NC: McFarland and Com¬ 
pany, 1990; Wells, Donald. The Federal Reserve System: A 
Flistory. Jefferson, NC: McFarland and Company, 2004. 
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Flint sit-down strike (1936-1937) 

During the Great Depression rapid advances in 
industrial technology allowed employers to reduce 
their workforces while demanding increased produc¬ 
tion; layoffs, speed-ups, and reduced pay burdened 
destitute auto workers who were overworked, under¬ 
paid, harassed, and threatened with unjustified termi¬ 
nation. At 10:00 p.m. on December 30, 1936, workers 
at Fisher Body Plant Number One in Flint, Michigan, 
noticed rail men loading machine dies into railcars, an 
indication that General Motors planned to move their 
jobs to nonunion plants. 

In response the employees began a nonviolent, 
legal work stoppage by sitting down near valuable 
equipment, a relatively new organizing tactic. They 
then refused to leave the plant. Previously, protesters 
who had chosen the picket line as a means of demon¬ 
stration were beaten by local police, the Black Legion, 
or National Guardsmen in corporate violation of New 
Deal legislation; by remaining inside and blocking 
doors and windows, the strikers were assured a high 
degree of safety. Shortly thereafter workers shut down 
Plant Number Two. 

On January 11, 1937, the Women’s Emergency 
Brigade, consisting of wives and supporters of the men 
locked inside Plant Number Two, delivered food to 
the strikers. The Flint police, at the urging of General 
Motors, attempted to storm the plant; tear gas and 
bullets were answered with a hail of auto door hinges, 
bolts, and streams of cold water from fire hoses. The 
ensuing retreat came to be known as the “Battle of 
Bull’s Run,” for police were commonly referred to as 
“bulls.” 

By January 29, 1937, strike strategists floated a 
rumor that the union would try to take over Plant 
Number Six while feigning an attack on Plant Number 
Nine. Company spies reported this plan, but guards 
and security personnel were unprepared for the union’s 
real objective—Plant Number Four, General Motors’ 
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largest producer of Chevrolet engines. Both diversions 
were successful, and on February 1, 1937, union men 
easily took control of Plant Number Four, paralyzing 
national production. 

Frank Murphy, Michigan’s prolabor governor, 
refused General Motors’ request to break the strike 
with the intervention of National Guardsmen, and on 
February 11, 1937, day 44 of the sit-down, the com¬ 
pany signed a contract with the United Auto Workers, 
recognizing the union as the sole bargaining agent for 
all members in all plants. Within two months of the 
“Strike Heard Around the World,” the Wagner Act 
was passed, guaranteeing workers the right to bargain 
collectively. 

Further reading: Fine, Sidney. Sit Down: The General 
Motors Strike of 1936-37 . Ann Arbor: University of Michi¬ 
gan Press, 1969; Linder, Walter. The Great Flint Sit-down 
Strike Against G.M., 1936-37. Ann Arbor, MI: The Radical 
Education Project, 1967. 

John Mayernik 

Flores Magon, Ricardo 

(1874-1922) Mexican journalist 

Ricardo Flores Magon was an influential Mexican 
anarchist writer. He was born on September 16, 
1874—the 64th anniversary of the proclamation of 
Mexico’s independence from Spain—in San Anto¬ 
nio Eloxochitlan, Oaxaca, Mexico. His father was 
Teodoro Flores, a Zapotec Indian, and his mother 
was Margarita Magon, half Indian and half Span¬ 
ish. Teodoro was a strong believer in the communal 
ownership of land, and his ideas influenced his sons 
Ricardo, Jesus, and Enrique. 

When he was nine Ricardo started attending the 
Escuela Nacional Primaria in Mexico City. He pro¬ 
ceeded to the Escuela Nacional Preparatora and on 
May 16, 1892, took part in a large demonstration 
against the Mexican president, Porfirio Diaz. The 
crowd of 15,000 demanded the end of the Diaz dicta¬ 
torship, and many were arrested, with Ricardo Flores 
sentenced to five months in prison for sedition. 

On his release, Ricardo started working as a proof¬ 
reader for the El Democrata newspaper. In April 1893 
the newspaper office was raided, and although most 
of the staff members were arrested, Ricardo managed 
to escape. In hiding for three months, he emerged to 
complete his law degree and become a lawyer. On 


August 7, 1900, he published the newspaper Regen- 
eracion with the support of his brother Enrique. It was 
an overtly anarchist newspaper and was directly criti¬ 
cal of the Diaz dictatorship. Ricardo Flores was huge¬ 
ly affected by his reading of the works of the Russian 
anarchist Peter Kropotkin. Some of his ideas can also 
be traced to Karl Marx and the Norwegian playwright 
Henrik Ibsen. 

In 1901 Ricardo Flores got in trouble with the 
government by calling for the resignation of Mexican 
president Porfirio Diaz. Ricardo and his older brother, 
Jesus, were arrested on May 22 and sentenced to 12 
months in prison for “insulting the president.” They 
spent the next 11 months in jail, during which time 
their mother died. Both sons were refused permis¬ 
sion to leave Belem Prison to see her before she died. 
Regeneracion was still being printed while the two 
brothers were in prison, but publication was finally 
suspended in October, when Diaz threatened to shoot 
Ricardo if it did not. 

Released on April 30,1902, Ricardo and his young¬ 
er brother, Enrique, were both arrested on September 
12 and sentenced by a military tribunal to four months 
in prison for “insulting the army.” They were released 
on January 23, 1903. By this time, Diaz was tired of 
dealing with the Flores brothers and offered Ricardo a 
government position. However, he declined and start¬ 
ed running the newspaper El Hijo del Ahuizote, which 
gained a circulation of 24,000. On April 16 Ricardo 
was again arrested and jailed until October. On June 9 
the supreme court of Mexico banned the publication 
of any article by Ricardo Flores. 

On their release in October 1904, Ricardo and 
Enrique decided to move to the United States and set¬ 
tled in San Antonio, Texas, to avoid being arrested 
again. There they issued a second version of Regenera¬ 
cion, and in December 1904 a man forced his way into 
the Flores house and tried to stab Ricardo. Enrique 
saved his brother’s life but was fined for assaulting the 
hired assassin, who was freed. Then came pressure on 
the local government from San Antonio businessmen, 
causing Flores to move to St. Louis, Missouri, where 
he issued a third version of the newspaper, with circu¬ 
lation rising to as high as 30,000. In 1905 he joined 
with others to form the organising junta of the Mexi¬ 
can Liberal Party. 

Ricardo Flores had influenced many U.S. anar¬ 
chists and on March 21, 1918, he was arrested under 
the Sedition Act for “obstructing the war effort.” On 
August 15, after a trial held in camera, Ricardo was 
sentenced to 20 years in prison, and his colleague 
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Librado was sentenced to 15 years. They were then 
taken to McNeil Island Penitentiary. In the following 
year Ricardo was moved to Leavenworth Penitentiary 
in Kansas, with Librado also being transferred there in 
the following year. The 1920 U.S. federal census lists 
Ricardo Flores as aged 25 and eight months (rather than 
45 and eight months), and his occupation is listed as “writ¬ 
er.” Back in Mexico the president, Alvaro Obregon, 
had awarded the two men a pension, and in the follow¬ 
ing year the Mexican embassy in Washington, D.C., was 
instructed to intervene to gain the two men’s release. 
This led to a strike in Mexico for Ricardo’s release. On 
November 21, 1922, Ricardo’s dead body was found 
in his cell. His death was suspicious, and there were 
bruise marks around his throat indicating that he may 
well have been strangled—many anarchists claim that 
he was murdered. 

On the following day the Mexican chamber of 
deputies voted to pay all the costs for his burial in 
Mexico. His body was buried at the Rotonda de los 
Hombres Ilustres in Mexico City. 

Further reading: Poole, David, ed. Land and Liberty: Anar¬ 
chist Influences in the Mexican Revolution—Ricardo Flores 
Magon. Montreal: Black Rose Books, 1977. 
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Ford, Henry 

(1863-1947) automotive entrepreneur 

Henry Ford, the founder of the Ford Motor Company 
and the man who developed modern factory assembly 
lines for the mass production of his cars, was born on 
July 30, 1863, on a farm west of Detroit, Michigan. 
His father, William Ford, was born in Ireland, and his 
mother was born in Michigan, her parents having emi¬ 
grated from Belgium. 

As a teenager Ford became fascinated by mechan¬ 
ics, and by the time he was 15 he was well known 
for his ability to fix watches. His father had expected 
him to take over the family farm, but he left home 
to become an apprentice machinist, later returning to 
the farm, to which he brought some of his new-found 
skills using a Westinghouse portable steam engine. 
He then started working for Westinghouse. In 1891 
Ford began as an engineer for the Edison Illuminat¬ 
ing Company and two years later was appointed their 
chief engineer. In 1896 he developed the Quadricycle, 
a self-propelled vehicle that he test-drove. 


In 1903 Ford and 11 others incorporated 
the Ford Motor Company, which led to the test¬ 
driving and then the production of the Model T Ford. It 
first appeared on October 1, 1908, and had the entire 
engine and transmission enclosed, as well as having 
the steering wheel on the left. They were offered for 
sale at $825, with the price dropping each year. Anx¬ 
ious to get skilled workers and retain them, he paid a 
wage of $5 per day from January 5, 1914, doubling 
the pay of many of his workers (who had previous¬ 
ly received $2.34 per day). Previously, staff turnover 
was such that he had employed 300 men to fill 100 
positions. He also reduced the working day from nine 
hours to eight, gaining himself great loyalty from his 
staff. The moving assembly belts in his factories had 
been introduced in the previous year, and Ford’s facto¬ 
ries in Detroit and then gradually elsewhere were pro¬ 
ducing cars so quickly and efficiently that sales passed 
250,000 in 1914. Four years later it was reported 
that half of all cars in the United States were Model 
T Fords. Although the initial cars were available in 
several colors, they were soon all black in color, with 
the black paint being the quickest to dry, thereby again 
reducing costs. Ford was later to write that a customer 
could “have a car painted any color that he wants so 
long as it is black.” By 1927 some 15,007,034 Model 
T Ford cars had been produced. 

At the request of U.S. president Woodrow 
Wilson, in 1918 Ford contested the Senate seat for 
Michigan as a Democrat. He supported intervention¬ 
ism and proclaimed himself a strong supporter of the 
Ford Motor Company. Soon afterward he turned over 
the presidency of the Ford Motor Company to Edsel 
Ford, his son. However, he continued to take part in 
the running of the company, intervening from time 
to time. Ford had high moral values and frowned 
on heavy drinking and gambling by his workforce. 
He also was opposed to trade unions operating in 
his factories. This regularly led to battles between 
his private security guards and union organizers and 
their supporters. 

With Ford’s factories at River Rouge, Detroit, 
forming the world’s largest industrial complex, he also 
started selling cars overseas and established assembly 
plants in the 1920s in Germany, Australia, India, and 
France. By 1929 there were dealerships on all six con¬ 
tinents and even a factory constructed in the city of 
Gorky (modern-day Nizhny Novgorod) in the Soviet 
Union in 1929. The depression of the 1930s hurt the 
Ford Motor Company badly, but the Ford family man¬ 
aged to keep it going. He had a stroke in 1938, when 
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A row of completed “Tin Lizzies,” or Model T automobiles, comes off the Ford assembly line in Detroit, Michigan, in 1917. Henry Ford’s 
mass-production techniques brought about a revolution in transportation. 


he once again turned the running of the company over 
to Edsel, and died on April 7, 1947. One of his most 
famous sayings was “History is bunk.” 

Further reading: Ford, Henry. My Life and Work. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Company, 1925; Nev- 
ins, Allan, and Frank Ernest Hill. Ford: The Times, The Man, 
The Company. New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1954; 

-. Ford: Expansion and Challenge 1915-1933. New 

York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1957;-. Ford: Decline 

and Rebirth, 1933-1962. New York: Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, 1962. 
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Franco, Francisco 

(1892-1975) Spanish dictator 

The man who led the nationalists to victory during the 
Spanish civil war and governed Spain until his death in 
1975, Francisco Franco Bahamonde was the longest- 
serving dictator in Europe in the 20th century, narrowly 
eclipsing the record set by his neighbor, Portuguese dic¬ 
tator Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 

Francisco Franco Bahamonde was born in 1892 in 
El Ferrol, near Corunna on the Atlantic coast of Spain. 
It was the country’s most important naval base, and his 
father, Nicolas, worked in the pay corps in the naval 
arsenal, as had his father before him. Franco’s father was 
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a gambler and drinker, so the upbringing of Francisco 
Franco and his four siblings was left to their mother, 
Maria, who raised the children as devout Roman Cath¬ 
olics. Franco was six when the Spanish-American War 
broke out, and it was not long before he saw what was 
left of the once-proud Spanish navy limp back into El 
Ferrol following the loss of the Philippines, Cuba, and 
Puerto Rico. Franco’s application to the naval academy 
was rejected, so he went to the Infantry Training Col¬ 
lege at the Alcazar in Toledo, near Madrid. 

There Franco was initially the smallest boy in his 
class, but he completed his time there in 1910, the youn¬ 
gest in his graduation year. Commissioned as a lieutenant, 
he went to Morocco, where he served in the Regulares. 
This unit, a forerunner of the Spanish foreign legion, was 
involved in some of the toughest combat against Abd 
el-Krim. Promoted to major at the age of 23, Franco 
was badly wounded in the stomach but miraculously 
survived. A later account had him threatening to shoot 
the doctor when the medic decided not to evacuate him 
because his wound was regarded as too serious. 

Returning to Morocco in 1921, Franco led a bril¬ 
liant action near Melilla, a Spanish-held town on the 
Mediterranean coast, and was promoted to lieutenant- 
colonel and then gazetted full colonel soon afterward. In 
October 1923 Franco was asked by King Afonso XIII to 
escort him when the royal party toured Spanish Moroc¬ 
co. Three years later Franco was promoted by a special 
decree to the rank of brigadier general, making him, at 
the age of 33, not only the youngest general in Spain but 
also the youngest general in Europe since Napoleon. 

In 1927 the Spanish finally announced the defeat 
of Abd el-Krim, and Franco was appointed to head the 
General Military Academy in Saragossa. The aim of the 
academy was to create a new Spanish army, and this 
enabled Franco to inspect a training school at Leipzig. 
Franco was courted by the politician Primo de Rivera 
to stage a coup against King Alfonso XIII, but Franco 
declined. Primo de Rivera died soon afterward, and 
when the king visited the academy at Saragossa he pub¬ 
licly embraced Franco and gave the school the right to 
fly the royal standard. In April 1931 he abdicated the 
throne, and Spain became a republic. 

The first elections during the republic saw a left- 
wing government come to power. The new government 
wanted to reduce the influence of the army, and one of 
the leaders of the republic, Manuel Azana, ordered the 
closure of the Saragossa Academy. In 1932 there was 
a plan to stage a military coup, but it never happened. 
In the following year’s elections, a right-wing coalition 
government was elected. By now Franco’s brother-in¬ 


law, Ramon Serrano Suner, was a rising politician, and 
he helped Franco in his next assignment. Opposing the 
conservative government, 40,000 miners in Asturias in 
the north of Spain went on strike, and Franco was sent 
to put down this revolt. He used Moorish soldiers and 
brutally crushed the miners’ revolt—over 1,000 people 
died, and many more were thrown into prison. 

Many Spaniards were worried by the treatment of the 
miners and also by the rise of Fascist Italy and Nazi Ger¬ 
many. In February 1936 the elections saw a new left-wing 
government elected, and the military prepared to stage 
a coup to bring down this Popular Front government. 
The new republican government, worried about Franco, 
posted him to the Canary Islands. On July 18 Franco 
was flown to Spanish Morocco, and the army there rose 
to support him as the generals openly proclaimed their 
aim to bring down the Spanish government. 

With the outbreak of the Spanish civil war the 
republicans tried to prevent Franco and his men from 
reaching the Spanish mainland, but an airlift was orga¬ 
nized by the Italians and Germans. Franco then marched 
his men and their mainland supporters toward Madrid. 
By the end of July Franco’s supporters, the nationalists, 
controlled a large swath of territory in northern Spain, a 
pocket around Cadiz, Seville, and Cordoba in the south, 
and Spanish Morocco. Franco nearly reached Madrid 
but diverted his attack to rescue the besieged nationalists 
at the Alcazar in Toledo. Although this action was high¬ 
lighted as an “honorable” action in the foreign press, it 
did allow the republicans to reinforce Madrid and thus 
prolong the war for another three years. 

In October 1936 Franco, by then one of the lead¬ 
ing commanders of the rebellion, was proclaimed the 
supreme commander of the nationalist forces and the 
chief of state of a nationalist government with its capital 
at Burgos in northern Spain. The original leader, General 
Sanjurjo, had been killed in a plane crash some months 
earlier. Over the next three years of the war, Franco 
emerged as a political figure who united his forces into 
a unified command structure. The Falange (Spanish fas¬ 
cists), monarchists, Carlists, moderate Catholics, and 
conservatives put aside their not inconsiderable differ¬ 
ences to face the republicans, whose divisions and fac¬ 
tional disputes became legendary. 

With support from Germany and Italy, Franco’s 
soldiers gradually captured more and more territory 
from the republicans. Adopting the title caudillo, he 
portrayed the war as a crusade by which he was to save 
Spain from Soviet communism, anarchists, and Free¬ 
masons. Franco remained a conservative military com¬ 
mander and avoided taking risks. As a result, he was 
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accused by his own supporters of holding back from 
delivering a decisive military thrust to allow his men to 
totally destroy the republicans by attrition. On May f 8, 
1939, Franco issued his last communique of the war, 
and on the following day he presided over a victory 
parade through Madrid. 

Less than four months after the end of the Spanish 
civil war, World War II broke out, and with the early 
German victories it was expected that Franco would 
declare Spanish support for the Axis. Even after Italy’s 
entering the war and the defeat of France, Spain remained 
neutral. On October 12, 1940, Adolf Hitler traveled 
to the French-Spanish frontier to meet Franco. Franco 
left San Sebastian for the 30-minute train journey, which 
took three hours. Later Franco was to use this to illus¬ 
trate his reluctance, but it seems more probable that it 
was to do with the dilapidated state of the railway stock. 
The meeting went badly. Apparently, Franco wanted 
control of the French North African colonies as his price 
for involvement in the war. Franco also opposed the 
Germans’ establishing bases in Spain, but he did allow 
submarines to refuel. He also allowed Spanish volunteers 
to serve on the Russian front and allowed the formation 
of the “Blue Division,” as they were known. 

Franco’s caution meant that he did not attack Gibral¬ 
tar, which he could probably have easily captured and 
which the Germans wanted him to take. However, he 
did take control of the international city of Tangier— 
which was returned to international rule at the conclu¬ 
sion of the war. Although Franco had remained neutral 
in 1945, Franco’s government was treated as a pariah. 
In December 1946 the United Nations General Assem¬ 
bly condemned Spain and urged its members to with¬ 
draw their ambassadors from Madrid. It was not until 
1955 that Spain was admitted to the United Nations, 
and it did not join the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza¬ 
tion (NATO) until 1982. 

Gradually, Franco changed the overt nature of his 
regime. Although Franco dominated the political scene, 
the Spanish economy was devastated, and unemploy¬ 
ment and underemployment were widespread. Franco 
was anxious to get economic aid from the United States 
and softened his stance in 1947 by holding a referendum 
on the “Law of Succession” that established Franco as 
a dictator acting as a regent of the Kingdom of Spain. 
It was, however, the first time the Spanish people had 
voted in 11 years. 

Franco also started courting Argentina, which was 
the only country that had flouted the United Nations, 
request to withdraw ambassadors in 1946. Argentina at 
that time had not had an ambassador in Madrid, but after 


the UN vote it hastily filled the vacancy. Soon afterward 
it was announced that Juan Peron, president of Argen¬ 
tina, and his wife, Eva, would visit Madrid. Eventually, 
it was Eva who made the state visit, and this signaled the 
end of Spain’s international isolation. 

In 1969 Franco finally named his successor as Prince 
Juan Carlos de Borbon, with the title prince of Spain. 
Technically, the father of Juan Carlos had a greater claim, 
but this also annoyed Carlists, who had supported Fran¬ 
co in the civil war. Four years later Franco gave up the 
post of head of government but remained head of state 
and commander in chief of the armed forces. He died 
on November 20, 1975, and was buried behind the high 
altar at the basilica at the Valle de los Caidos (Valley of 
the Fallen), a church carved into a mountain that official¬ 
ly serves as a memorial for the dead of both sides of the 
civil war but has long symbolized the nationalist cause. 

See also Rif rebellion. 

Further reading: Crozier, Brian. Franco: A Biographical 
History. London: Eyre and Spottiswood, 1967; de Blaye, 
Edouard. Franco and the Politics of Spain. Harmondsworth, 
UK: Penguin Books, 1976; Preston, Paul. Franco: A Biog¬ 
raphy. London: HarperCollins, 1993; Thomas, Hugh. The 
Spanish Civil War. London: Eyre and Spottiswood, 1961; 
Trythall, W. D. Franco. London: Rupert Hart-Davis, 1970. 
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French mandate in Syria 
and Lebanon 

Following the defeat and the subsequent collapse of 
the Ottoman Empire in 1918, the geographic area 
of greater Syria came under French mandate rule as 
stipulated by the League of Nations in 1920. Under 
French rule, the mandate authority, in addition to 
expanding the Ottoman Wilayat of Lebanon at the 
expense of Syria, divided Syria into four new separate 
districts: Aleppo, Latikia, Damascus, and Jebel Druze. 
French rule in Syria faced violence, rebellions, and 
political opposition by the Syrians, who never accept¬ 
ed French domination 

The country now known as Lebanon was creat¬ 
ed on September 1, 1920, by enlarging the Ottoman 
Wilayat of Lebanon to include previously Syrian-held 
territory north and south of its borders. The entity of 
greater Lebanon (1920-26), as the new state was called, 
was fashioned after French republican ideals with a 
constitution and an executive president elected by a 
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parliament. In 1932 a census was conducted that 
resulted in the confirmation of 18 religious sects in the 
country. In an attempt to provide better representation 
in the government, the results of the 1932 census were 
incorporated in Article 95 of the constitution, estab¬ 
lishing a confessional system. 

The Kingdom of Syria (1918-20) was declared 
soon after the Ottoman army had been defeated in 
1918. Headed by the Hashemite king Faysal (also 
Feisal) I, the kingdom rejected the French mandate. 
The opposition to French rule did not end with the 
demise of the Hashemite Kingdom of Syria. On the 
contrary, it was fortified by a strong nationalist sen¬ 
timent, and rebellions periodically erupted through¬ 
out the mandate years; these culminated in the Great 
Arab Rebellion of 1936, which resulted in the French 
bombardment of Damascus. 

In 1940 during World War II, the French over¬ 
seas territories were controlled by the pro-NAZi Vichy 
French government. In 1941 British and Free French 
forces overthrew the Vichy forces and granted Syria 
and Lebanon nominal independence. In 1942 par¬ 
liamentary elections in Syria brought the nationalist 
National Bloc to power; it began negotiating for inde¬ 
pendence with the French government. In Lebanon the 
political elite agreed on a formula to distribute power 
under the National Pact of 1943. With U.S. and Soviet 
recognition, Syrian independence was granted in 1943. 
Lebanon was also granted independence the same year, 
but French troops remained stationed in both countries 
until 1946. Syria celebrated its independence day on 
April 17, 1946, while Lebanon celebrated indepen¬ 
dence day on November 22, 1943, and marked with¬ 
drawal day on April 17, 1946. 

Further reading: Khoury, Philip S. Syria and the French Man¬ 
date: The Politics of Arab Nationalism, 1920-1945. Prince¬ 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1987; Longrigg, Stephen 
Hemsley. Syria and Lebanon under the French Mandate. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
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French West Africa (Afrique 
occidentale fran^aise) 

French West Africa came into being in 1895 when 
France decided to consolidate its African holdings. Ini¬ 
tially, French West Africa was a temporary combina¬ 
tion of Senegal, French Guinea (now Guinea), French 


Sudan (now Mali), and Cote d’Ivoire. In 1904 it 
became permanent, with territories including Dahom¬ 
ey (now Benin), French Guinea, French Sudan, Cote 
d’Ivoire, Mauretania, Niger, Senegal, and Upper Volta 
(now Burkina Faso). The federation was ruled by a 
governor-general first from Saint-Louis and then, after 
1902, from Dakar, both in Senegal. The federation 
supported Vichy France during World War II before 
accepting the Free French in November 1942. 

The federation occupied an area of 4,689,000 
square kilometers, most of which was desert or semi- 
desert in the interior of Niger, Sudan, and Mauretania. 
One of the largest colonial possessions in Africa, the 
federation reached from westernmost Africa at Cape 
Verde to deep within the Sahara. Population at its cre¬ 
ation was over 10 million. When the federation dis¬ 
solved, its population was about 25 million. 

West Africa was not a primitive area when the 
Europeans arrived. Precolonial empires and states 
included Ghana, Mali, Songhai, and Hausa. The pre¬ 
colonial era was also a time when Islam expanded into 
West Africa. The Europeans entered and disrupted a 
highly complex society. 

The slave trade in West Africa expanded greatly 
beginning in the late 16th century and continued to 
grow into the mid-19th century. By the 18th century 
the slave trade was an important ingredient in the Euro¬ 
pean interest in Africa, especially for providing slaves 
to New World plantation economies. The increasing 
New World demand coincided with Islamic jihads and 
rivalries between the precolonial states. The capture 
and transfer of Africans into slavery became the dom¬ 
inant commerce for the Portuguese, then the Dutch, 
then the British and French. The British, Dutch, and 
Portuguese controlled the major slave ports between 
Ghana and the Cameroons. Africans also facilitated 
the slave trade. 

The French early on regarded their African posses¬ 
sions as overseas provinces. The early efforts to colo¬ 
nize were unsuccessful, though, and in the mid-19th 
century interest shifted from colonization to mercantile 
prospects. Trade with the savanna of the interior coin¬ 
cided with the race for Africa of the late 19th century. 

The Berlin Act of 1885 formalized the partition 
of Africa, including West Africa. By 1890 the French 
had signed treaties with African leaders that in theory 
authorized their annexation of much of western Sudan. 
Military superiority allowed the French to acquire large 
territories, most of it desert or otherwise worthless. 
The French did not turn to commercial development 
until early in the 20th century. 
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In the early 1890s France conquered Dahomey, 
made Cote d’Ivoire a formal colony, and obtained ter¬ 
ritory in Upper Volta. French Africa ran from Algeria 
to the Gulf of Guinea. The administrative unit known 
as French West Africa included the coastal colonies— 
Senegal, French Guinea, and Cote d’Ivoire—as well 
as the French Sudan, the large interior territory that 
included present-day Mali, Niger, and Burkina Faso. 
Dahomey became part of French West Africa in 1899. 
French Sudan became Haut Senegal-Niger in 1904. 
Mauretania became a protectorate in 1905. Upper 
Volta separated from Haut Senegal-Niger in 1919, 
and the remaining Haut Senegal-Niger became French 
Sudan once more. Mauretania became a colony and 
part of French West Africa in 1920. Niger separated 
from French Sudan in 1922. 

Senegal was the only part of French West Africa 
with even token assimilation, and participation by 
Africans in French affairs was confined to Saint-Louis. 
Elsewhere in French West Africa, inhabitants were sub¬ 
jects, not citizens. The European French were increas¬ 
ingly skeptical about the ability of the Africans to 
become “suitable” French citizens. The assimilationist 
philosophy of the original exploration was gone by the 
time of the French West African Federation in 1895. 
Rather than allow local authority, the French estab¬ 
lished direct rule in the form of a governor-general tak¬ 
ing his orders directly from the minister of colonies and 
the government in Paris. The governor-general relayed 
orders and financing to his lieutenant governors in the 
territories. Senegal had representative government as a 
residue of the original assimilationist impulse—citizens 
could represent the Senegalese in France. 

The French effort to make the colony pay its own 
way led to their pushing the productivity of ground¬ 
nuts and cotton where suitable. Extraction of valuable 
resources was also emphasized. Taxes forced the pop¬ 
ulation into the cash economy. Inhabitants of areas 
where cash crops were impractical were encouraged 
to migrate to wage-earning areas. Servitude nearing 
slavery was tolerated in the interest of profitability. 
The French did provide at least a small amount of 
missionary effort as well as minimal educational and 
health services. The economic benefit accrued to the 
French only. 

After World War I France relaxed its rule some¬ 
what. Occasional revolts as well as a rediscovery of 
African tradition encouraged the easing of the slavery 
and aristocratic rule that had characterized the decades 
from the mid-1890s until the war. Tribal leaders were 
more respected after France reinstated them. 


Initially loyal to Vichy France during World War 
II, French West Africa shifted to the Allies after the U.S. 
invasion of North Africa and the occupation of Dakar, 
Senegal, by the Allies. The Free French under General 
Charles de Gaulle took control of French West Africa. 

When World War II was over, the Europeans were 
worn out, unwilling politically, and unable economical¬ 
ly to resist demands for political reform in colonies that 
were increasingly an intolerable financial burden. The 
Europeans living in Africa were an issue. Also, the colo¬ 
nies provided valuable resources. But the benefits were 
far from matching the costs. And independence came in 
the 1960s. France also had an ego at stake in the post¬ 
war era. Defeat and occupation were not preconditions 
for an easy abandonment of the empire. 

After World War II France’s overseas colonies 
in Africa became overseas territories. Their inhabit¬ 
ants became eligible for French citizenship. They also 
received the right to organize political parties and have 
representation in the French legislature. When given the 
choice of complete independence or self-governance as 
members of the new French Community (France and 
its former colonies), which was intended for common 
defense, foreign policy, education, and other common 
matters, all elected to join the community except French 
Guinea, which became independent Guinea in October 
1958. With the establishment of the French Community, 
French West Africa was no more. 

The autonomous states of French Sudan, Senegal, 
Upper Volta, and Dahomey united into the Federation 
of Mali, named for the ancient African Mali Empire, 
in 1958. Upper Volta and Dahomey withdrew before 
the federation became operational in January 1960. By 
August 1960, when Senegal withdrew, the federation 
was defunct. 

Postwar nationalism and the example of the newly 
independent English colonies, led by Ghana in 1957, 
produced a strong impulse toward independence in 
French West Africa. Between August and November 
1960, Dahomey, Niger, Upper Volta, Cote d’Ivoire, Sen¬ 
egal, Mali, and Mauretania gained their independence. 

See also Senghor, Leopold Sedar. 

Further reading: Chafer, Tony. The End of Empire in French 
West Africa. Oxford: Berg Publishers, 2002; Conklin, Alice 
L. A Mission to Civilize. Palo Alto, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1997; Le Vine, Victor T. Politics in Francophone Africa. 
London: Lynne Rienner, 2004; Reynolds, David. One World 
Divisible. New York: W.W. Norton 8c Company, 2000. 
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Freud, Sigmund 

(1856-1939) founder of psychoanalysis 

Freud’s theories had and still have great effects on psy¬ 
chiatry, psychology, and related fields. For many, Freud 
is the most influential intellectual of his age because his 
theories provided a completely new interpretation of 
culture, society, and history. 

Freud was born into a Jewish family in Freiberg 
(today Pribor), Moravia, in the Austrian Empire (now 
the Czech Republic). His large family had only limited 
finances but made every effort to foster his intellect, 
which was apparent from an early age. In 1873 Freud 
entered the University of Vienna as a medical student, 
and in 1881 he received a doctorate. Beginning in 
1882, he worked as a clinical assistant at the Central 
Hospital of Vienna. In 1885 Freud was appointed lec¬ 
turer of neuropathology. At this time he also developed 
an interest in the pharmaceutical benefits of cocaine, 
which he pursued for several years. Despite some lim¬ 
ited successes, the general outcome of this research was 
disastrous and tarnished Freud’s medical reputation for 
some time. 

In late 1885 Freud left Vienna and traveled to Paris 
to continue his studies under the guidance of the famous 
neurologist Jean-Martin Charcot. Charcot’s work with 
patients classified as hysterics confronted Freud with 
the possibility that some, if not all, mental disorders 
might be caused by psychological factors rather than 
by organic diseases. This insight proved to be a turning 
point in Freud’s career. Having been confronted with 
the use of hypnosis in therapy, Freud returned to Vien¬ 
na in February 1886 with the seed of his revolutionary 
method implanted. 

Several months after his return, Freud married the 
daughter of a prominent Jewish family, Martha Bernays. 
She was to bear him six children, one of whom, Anna 
Freud, was later to become a distinguished psychoan¬ 
alyst in her own right. Freud then turned to a clinical 
practice in neuropsychology. 

Shortly after his marriage Freud entered into a fruit¬ 
ful partnership with his fellow physician Josef Breuer. 
Their main cowritten work was Studies in Hysteria, 
published in 1895. This book contains a presentation 
of Freud’s psychoanalytical method of free association. 
This pioneering method of psychoanalysis—a term 
Freud created in 1896—allowed him to arrive at numer¬ 
ous insights. Freud and Breuer discovered that for many 
of their patients the very act of verbalization of their 
problems seemed to provide some relief. Such a “talking 
cure” resulted in an abreaction. 


Freud subsequently developed a theory of the human 
mind and clinical techniques for helping neurotics. The 
goal of Freudian therapy is to bring to consciousness 
repressed feelings. Typically, this is achieved by encour¬ 
aging the patient to talk in free association and to repeat 
his or her dreams. Another important element of psycho¬ 
analysis is a lack of involvement by the analyst, which 
is meant to encourage the patient to project emotions 
onto the analyst. Through this transference the patient 
can resolve repressed conflicts. Freud also observed the 
power of what he called the patient’s defenses against 
any expression of unconscious thoughts and feelings. He 
looked for a method to overcome such blockages. Freud 
was the first one to believe that the most insistent source 
of resisted material was sexual. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution Freud 
made to modern interpretations of human nature is 
his conception of the dynamic unconscious. He sug¬ 
gested that we are not entirely aware of what we think 
and often act for reasons that have little to do with our 
conscious thoughts. On the contrary, Freud proposed 
that there were thoughts occurring below the surface. 
His basic assumption was that all dreams, even night¬ 
mares manifesting apparent anxiety, are the fulfillment 
of imaginary wishes. One could also regard dreams to 
be the disguised expression of wish fulfillments. Many 
commentators consider The Interpretation of Dreams 
Freud’s masterwork because it provides a hermeneutic 
for the unmasking of the dream’s disguise. 

Crucial to the operation of the unconscious is 
repression. Because of the incompatibility of the uncon¬ 
scious with conscious thoughts, these feelings are nor¬ 
mally hidden, forgotten, or unavailable to conscious 
reflection. Such thoughts and feelings cannot, Freud 
argued, be banished from the mind, but they can be 
banished from consciousness. Freud observed that the 
process of repression is itself a nonconscious act. He 
supposed that what people repressed was determined 
by their unconscious. 

Freud sought to explain how the unconscious oper¬ 
ates by proposing that it has a particular structure 
divided into three parts: id, ego, and superego. The 
unconscious id represents primary process thinking, 
our primitive need-gratification thoughts. The superego 
represents our socially induced conscience and counter¬ 
acts the id with moral and ethical thoughts. The largely 
conscious ego stands in between both to balance our 
primitive needs and our moral beliefs. A healthy ego 
provides the ability to adapt to reality and interact with 
the outside world in a way that accommodates both 
id and superego. Freud was especially concerned with 
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the dynamic relationship between these three parts of 
the mind. According to Freud, the defense mechanisms 
are the method by which the ego can solve the conflicts 
between the superego and the id. The overuse of defense 
mechanisms can lead to either anxiety or guilt, which 
may result in psychological disorders. 

In 1905 Freud published Three Essays on the The¬ 
ory of Sexuality. The book established its author as a 
pioneer in the serious study of sexology. Sexuality, Freud 
concluded, is the prime mover in a great deal of human 
activities and behavior. Freud believed that humans were 
motivated by two drives, libidinal energy/Eros and the 
death drive/Thanatos. Freud’s description of Eros/libido 
included all creative, life-producing drives. The death 
drive represented an urge inherent in all living things to 
return to a state of calm or of nonexistence. 

According to Freud, children pass through a stage 
where they fixate on the parent of the opposite sex and 
think of the same-sexed parent as a rival. Every male 
child has the desire to sleep with his mother and remove 
his father, who is the obstacle to the realization of that 
wish. Turning, as he often did, to evidence from literary 
and mythical texts, Freud named his theory the Oedipus 
complex after the Greek tragedy by Sophocles. 

Freud expressed highly influential and controversial 
views on the psychology of women. He was an early 
champion of both sexual freedom and education for 
women. Some feminists, however, have argued that 
Freud’s views of women’s sexual development set the 
progress of women back decades. Believing as Freud 
did that women are a kind of mutilated male who must 
learn to accept her deformity (the lack of a penis), he 
contributed to the vocabulary of misogyny. Terms such 
as penis envy and castrating discouraged women from 
entering any field dominated by men. 

Psychoanalysis today maintains the same ambiva¬ 
lent relationship with medicine and academia that Freud 
experienced during his life. His psychological theories 
are still hotly disputed. Although Freud has been long 
regarded as a genius, psychiatry and psychology have 
been recast as scientific disciplines. Freud examined the 
rationality to be found even in material regarded as 
thoroughly irrational and meaningless, such as dreams, 
verbal slips, neurotic symptoms, and the verbal produc¬ 
tions of psychotics. Conversely, he discovered irratio¬ 
nality even in material that is manifestly rational. Freud 
introduced a novel discursive technique in the talking 
cure. Psychoanalysis enables people to mitigate distress 
through the indirect revelation of unconscious content. 
The other schools of psychology have produced alterna¬ 
tive methods of psychotherapy. 


In 1909 Freud, together with Carl Gustav Jung and 
Sandor Ferenczi, visited the United States and lectured 
there. Generally, Freud had little tolerance for colleagues 
who diverged from his psychoanalytic doctrines. He 
attempted to expel those who disagreed with the move¬ 
ment or even refused to accept certain aspects of his the¬ 
ory that he considered central. The most widely noted 
schisms occurred with Adler in 1911 and Jung in 1913. 
These clashes were followed by later breaks with Ferenc¬ 
zi and Wilhelm Reich in the 1920s. 

Freud lived and worked in Vienna for nearly 78 
years, deeply inspired by the town’s intellectual atmo¬ 
sphere. Following Nazi Germany’s annexation of Aus¬ 
tria in March 1938, Freud fled Austria with his family. 
On June 4, 1938, they were allowed across the border 
into France, and then they traveled to London. Freud 
died there three weeks after the first shots of World 
War II had been fired. 

Further reading: Dufresne, Todd. Killing Freud. London, 
New York: Continuum, 2003; Eysenck, Hans Jurgen. 
Decline & Fall of the Freudian Empire. New Brunswick, 
NJ: Transaction Publishers, 2004; Macmillan, Malcolm. 
Freud Evaluated: The Completed Arc. Cambridge, MA: 
MIT Press, 1997; Neu, Jerome, ed. The Cambridge Com¬ 
panion to Freud. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1991; Wollheim, Richard. Sigmund Freud. New York: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1990. 
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Freyre, Gilberto 

(1900-1987) Brazilian ethnologist and politician 

Gilberto de Melo Freyre was the author of many books 
that traced the cultural heritage of Brazilians from Indi¬ 
ans, Portuguese, and African slaves. He was born on 
March 15, 1900, at Apipucos, near Recife, and after 
being educated at home attended the American Baptist 
School, the Colegio Americano Gilreath de Pernam¬ 
buco. From a wealthy plantation family, he traveled to 
the United States to complete his education, attending 
Baylor University at Waco, Texas, where he graduated 
with a bachelor of arts. He then went to Columbia 
University, where he graduated with a master of arts in 
Latin American history in 1923. At Columbia he was 
greatly influenced by lecturers Franz Boas, J. H. Hayes, 
and Edwin R. A. Seligman. Freyre then journeyed to 
Europe, visiting anthropology museums in Britain, 
France, Germany, and Portugal. 
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Returning to Brazil, Freyre, who started teaching 
sociology, organized in 1926 the first northeastern 
regionalist congress to be held in Recife, which saw the 
publication of his “Regionalist Manifesto.” His politi¬ 
cal activity in Brazil meant that after 1930 and the col¬ 
lapse of the Third Republic, Freyre had to leave Brazil. 
He left in October, going to Bahia and then to Portu¬ 
gal via Portuguese Africa, which he felt was a historic 
opportunity to experience the Portuguese diaspora. In 
Lisbon Freyre studied at the National Library, and in 
February 1931 he was offered a position in the United 
States working as a visiting professor at Stanford Uni¬ 
versity. This allowed him to spend time researching the 
nature of slavery in the United States. Freyre returned 
to Brazil a few years later and helped found sociology 
departments at the University of Rio de Janeiro and the 
University of Sao Paulo. In 1934 he was to organize 
the first Congress of Afro-Brazilian Studies, which was 
held at Recife and achieved notoriety in political circles 
because of its emphasis on establishing the causes of 
Afro-Brazilian poverty as environmental. 

Freyre spent most of his life studying the socioeco¬ 
nomic development of the area around Recife—the 
northeastern part of Brazil. He documented the many 
links between that part of Latin America and the Portu¬ 
guese colonies in Africa, particularly Portuguese Guinea 
(modern-day Guinea-Bissau), Sao Tome and Principe, 
and Angola. His studies of Portuguese colonialism made 
him believe that since the Portuguese had, before they 
found Brazil, extensive colonial experiences in Africa, 
they were better equipped to deal with the problems 
in the Americas than the Spanish were. This, in turn, 
Freyre argued, led to a more successful multiracial and 
multicultural society. 

The author of many books, his best known was 
Casa-grande e senzala (The big house and the slave 
quarters, published in 1933), which was translated 


into English as The Masters and the Slaves. It was a 
detailed sociological thesis that described the relation¬ 
ships between the Portuguese colonial masters and their 
African slaves. It also includes plans of the Noruega 
Plantation in Recife, which was used as the basis for 
a section of the book. He compares and contrasts at 
length the Brazilian plantation society with that in the 
southern United States, noting that the planters in both 
areas were keen on “the rocking chair, good cooking, 
women, horses and gambling.” 

Although early detractors called Freyre a commu¬ 
nist and a pornographer, he was socially conservative 
and had worked as secretary to his cousin, Estacio 
de Albuquerque Coimbra, who was governor of Per¬ 
nambuco from 1926 to 1927 and from 1929 to 1930. 
In 1946, with the reintroduction of democracy to 
Brazil, Freyre was elected to the national constituent 
assembly and was a member of the chamber of dep¬ 
uties from 1946 until 1950. In 1949 Freyre repre¬ 
sented Brazil at the United Nations General Assembly 
with the rank of ambassador. He welcomed the right- 
wing military government of Humberto de Alencar 
Castelo Branco in 1964. He rapidly became closely 
identified as a supporter of the government, and his 
sociological work was increasingly criticized for its 
highlighting of “benign” aspects of Brazilian slavery. 
In 1968 he was awarded an honorary doctorate from 
the University of Munster, in Germany. Repeatedly 
nominated for the Nobel Prize, he was never invited 
to join the Brazilian Academy of Letters. He died on 
July 18, 1987, at Recife. 

Further reading: Freyre, Gilberto. The Gilberto Freyre Read¬ 
er. New York: Knopf, 1974; -. The Masters and the 

Slaves. New York: Knopf, 1946. 
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Galveston flood 

In 1900 Galveston, located on an island in the Gulf 
of Mexico about 50 miles southeast of Houston, 
was Texas’s fourth-largest city and a bustling port. On 
September 8 a presumed Category 4 hurricane, accom¬ 
panied by ferocious tidal surges, smashed into Galves¬ 
ton, killing at least 6,000 of its 38,000 residents and 
possibly twice as many. Some 10,000 lost their homes. 
These fatalities make it still the worst single disaster in 
U.S. history. 

Although the storm had wiped out Galveston’s rail 
link to the mainland, recovery began almost immedi¬ 
ately, spearheaded by city officials, who appointed a 
relief committee on September 9, and the American 
Red Cross, under the leadership of 78-year-old Clara 
Barton, who arrived September 17. Restoring water 
and telegraph services was the first priority. By the third 
week saloons and the port had reopened, even as dead 
bodies continued to wash up on the island for at least a 
month after the disaster. 

Armed with federal, state, and private donations, 
the people of Galveston mounted a hugely expensive 
project to protect the low-lying 27-mile-long island 
from future hurricanes. A 17-foot-high seawall was built 
along the island’s Gulf Coast. (By the 1960s its length 
had grown to more than 10 miles.) In 1902 Galveston 
launched an even more ambitious project designed to 
boost the island’s overall elevation above sea level. In 
eight years some 500 city blocks were raised. Some 16 
million cubic yards of sand were dredged from the Gulf 


of Mexico and pumped onto the island, where work¬ 
ers used jacks to raise structures, including utilities, and 
then shoveled the sand underneath. Most of the city is 
now 15 feet higher than its preflood level. A major hur¬ 
ricane in 1915 flooded much of the city, but that time 
Galveston survived. 

The catastrophe had mixed effects on Galveston 
residents as they struggled to restore their way of 
life. In 1901 Galveston replaced its city government 
with five commissioners appointed by Texas’s gover¬ 
nor. Soon known as the Galveston Plan, this progres¬ 
sive municipal reform was seen as a way to supplant 
local cronyism with expertise and was widely imitat¬ 
ed. Although the Red Cross tried to deal fairly with 
African-American flood survivors, many of them 
homeless, bogus stories of black violence, thievery, and 
refusal to join in recovery efforts circulated in the smit¬ 
ten city. As the city recovered, Jim Crow restrictions 
intensified, and African-American political power was 
further weakened. Galveston would never again com¬ 
pete with archrival Houston or any other major city. 
Remade as a resort town, Galveston for years wooed 
tourists with night spots, big-name entertainment, and 
illegal gambling. 

By 1904 the disaster at Galveston had been turned 
into an entertainment attraction, both at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair and at Brooklyn’s Coney Island amuse¬ 
ment park, where paying patrons could view a simu¬ 
lation of the destruction. In 1960 folk musician Tom 
Rush published and later recorded “Wasn’t It a Mighty 
Storm,” a song that sensitively portrayed the horror of 
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the September day “when death come howling on the 
ocean/death calls, you gotta go.” 

Further reading: Bixel, Patricia Beilis, and Elizabeth Hayes. 
Galveston and the 1900 Storm: Catastrophe and Catalyst. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 2000; Larson, Erik. Isaac’s 
Storm: A Man, a Time, and the Deadliest Hurricane in His¬ 
tory. New York: Crown Publishers, 1999. 
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Gandhi, Mohandas K. 

(1869-1948) Indian nationalist leader 

The Indian leader Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, who 
dominated the Indian political scene for three decades, 
became an internationally acclaimed person for his non¬ 
violent path of struggle to achieve Indian independence 
from British colonial rule. Through ahimsa (nonvio¬ 
lence) and satyagraha (true force, nonviolent protest), 
he led one of the largest mass movements in world his¬ 
tory. Gandhi dedicated his life to the quest for truth and 
justice. He was called the mahatma (noble soul). In his 
varied career he led the struggle against apartheid in 
South Africa, conducted passive resistance against the 
British, and dedicated his life to the uplift of millions 
of Indians. Gandhi had been criticized and vilified but 
remained true to his convictions and led a life of auster¬ 
ity and simplicity. He was born in Porbandar, Gujarat, 
India, on October 2, 1869, to Karamchand and Put- 
libai. Gandhi was greatly influenced by the honesty and 
integrity of his father, who served as prime minister in 
the state of Rajkot. Putlibai’s religious nature created a 
lasting impression on Gandhi. He married at the age of 
13 to Kasturbai, a noble lady of high moral character. 
Gandhi was also deeply moved by the saga of honesty, 
sacrifice, and dedication in Hindu mythology. After 
finishing his schooling he went to the Inner Temple in 
London in November 1888. He came back to India 
after three years and left for South Africa in 1893 to 
take up a legal career. 

Gandhi’s 20-year stay in South Africa was instru¬ 
mental in the blossoming of his philosophy and his 
course of action against injustice. Humiliating experi¬ 
ences and the racial arrogance of the whites there made 
him determined to fight against apartheid. The official 
discrimination against nonwhites caused him to help 
the minority community of Indians. His creed was one 
of peaceful coexistence of all communities, regardless 
of color or religion. 


Gandhi charted out a course of action of passive 
resistance against the government by demonstrations. 
He was deeply influenced by the Hindu scripture the 
Bhagavad Gita, Jainism, the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
and the literature of U.S. author Henry David Thoreau 
(1817-62), English writer John Ruskin (1819-1900), 
and Russian Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910). In a campaign 
of passive resistance, nonviolence was the driving force, 
and noncooperation was the action itself. Gandhi orga¬ 
nized campaigns and demonstrations against humili¬ 
ating laws applied to nonwhites. He set up the Natal 
Indian Congress in 1894 to redress the grievances of 
Indian immigrants. Gandhi became a prominent fig¬ 
ure and was engaged in civil rights issues. He was in 
India twice for short visits and acquainted the editors 
of newspapers and Indian National Congress (INC) 
leaders with the conditions in South Africa. Gandhi 
journeyed on trains and was appalled by the condition 
of common Indians. 

On his return to South Africa he changed his life¬ 
style to one of utter simplicity and also undertook to 
fast. Gandhi did not see the British as the enemy and 
was prepared to help them in case of need. At the time 
of the Boer War, he organized the Indian ambulance 
corps. Gandhi was a prolific writer, and he wrote Hind 
Sawraj (Self-government of India) and published a jour¬ 
nal, Indian Opinion , in 1904. He began to experiment 
with many novel ideas in the community firm that he 
set up in Phoenix. In 1910 he established another coop¬ 
erative colony (Tolstoy Farm) for Indians near Durban. 
Gandhi organized a satyagraha against the obnoxious 
laws of the Transvaal government, which required the 
registration of Indians. Gandhi was jailed several times 
during the agitation. General Jan Christiaan Smuts at 
last conceded to many of Gandhi’s demands and brought 
about reforms. Gandhi decided to return to India. 

Great Britain declared war on Germany on August 
4, 1914, two days before Gandhi reached London. He 
organized a medical corps in August 1914. After his 
return to India the next year, he urged the people to sup¬ 
port the British in their time of crisis. The colonial gov¬ 
ernment rewarded him with a medal, and he earned the 
sobriquet “recruiting agent of the government.” Gandhi 
traveled the length and breadth of India. He took up the 
cause of indigo cultivators in Champaran and work¬ 
ers in Ahmedabad mills. He was emerging as a mass 
leader and gave a new direction to the Indian freedom 
movement under the congress. It became an umbrella 
organization that drew support from all classes of the 
population. The Congress Party underwent a thorough 
revamping due to Gandhi’s organizational skill. The 
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Gandhian era in the Indian nationalist struggle began in 
1919. After the draconian Rowlatt Act, which empow¬ 
ered the authorities to arrest and detain without trial, 
was passed, Gandhi called for a general strike in April 
1919. The government suppressed the agitation, and 
the brutality of colonial masters was evident after the 
Jallianwalla Bagh massacre of April 13. A large number 
of Muslims joined the congress after Gandhi’s support 
of the Khilafat movement, which fought to preserve 
the authority of the Ottoman sultan. 

With the noncooperation movement under Gan¬ 
dhi’s leadership, a new phase of struggle against the 
British Raj began. A special session of the AICC met 
in Calcutta in September 1920 to start the move¬ 
ment with a boycott of educational institutions, law 
courts, elections, and legislatures. There was to be 
the promotion of Hindu-Muslim unity, along with 
use of homespun garments of khaddar. The goal was 
the attainment of swaraj, or self-government. The 
December annual session held in Nagpur endorsed 
the idea. A large number of students, women, peas¬ 
ants, and workers from different parts of the country 
participated. Demonstrations and strikes greeted the 
November 1921 visit of the prince of Wales. Non¬ 
cooperation and Khilafat went hand in hand under 
Gandhi, who had renounced the title of kaiser-i-hind 
that had been conferred on him by the British. Fol¬ 
lowing a policy of repression, the government banned 
the Khilafat and congress. 

After police fired on demonstrations on February 
5, 1922, at Chauri Chaura in the Gorakhpur district of 
Uttar Pradesh, the police station was attacked, resulting 
in the death of 22 police personnel. Gandhi was stunned 
by this path of violence and suspended the noncoopera¬ 
tion movement. He was steadfast in his commitment to 
nonviolent methods. Freedom through violence was not 
on his agenda. People in general and INC leaders like 
Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964) and Subhas Chandra 
Bose (1897-1945) were annoyed by the decision, and 
some congressmen, like Motilal Nehru (1861-1931), 
launched a program of council entry through the newly 
formed Swaraj Party of 1923. Gandhi was arrested in 
March 1922 and given six years’ imprisonment for 
treason in an Ahmedabad court. 

Gandhi was not only interested in swaraj, but 
also in the social and economic emancipation of the 
people. He was a crusader for economic and social 
reforms. His emphasis on swadeshi meant the use of 
hand-made goods from his home country rather than 
foreign machine-made goods. People were mobilized 
to boycott foreign goods. Handicraft was emphasized 
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in education also. The hand weaving of dresses and 
the development of handicrafts, Gandhi hoped, would 
be a panacea for India’s poverty, economic backward¬ 
ness, and unemployment. Gandhi’s economic philoso¬ 
phy was also part of his strategy against colonial rule, 
as the boycott of foreign goods would adversely affect 
British industry. Gandhi was not opposed to industrial 
revolution per se, but he desired to create a frame¬ 
work, keeping in mind the economic condition of 
India under alien rule. 

Gandhi was back on the political scene in 1930 
with his movement of civil disobedience. He launched 
the salt satyagraba with his famous Dandi March in 
March 1930. He and his followers covered a distance 
of 241 miles to the Arabian Sea to make salt. These civil 
disobedience movements witnessed participation in 
large numbers by tribal people, peasants, and women. 
Gandhi was arrested in May, but the British government 
agreed to negotiations. The movement was suspended 
by the pact signed between Gandhi and Viceroy of India 
Lord Irwin (1881-1959) in March 1931. He also was 
the INC delegate to the Second Round Table held in 
London, but the British government refused to grant 
self-government to the Indians. Gandhi was jailed again, 
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and the civil disobedience movement was withdrawn by 
him in May 1934. 

Gandhi devoted himself to social and economic 
reconstruction work. Indian politics began to change 
at the time of World War II. Gandhi had a difference 
of opinion with Subhas Bose, who parted from the 
congress. The British were not in a mood to give inde¬ 
pendence, and Gandhi launched another movement. 
With the call of “Do or Die,” the Quit India Move¬ 
ment was launched on August 8, 1942, and spread 
throughout the country. The British could not hold to 
the empire after the war due to domestic difficulties and 
offered India independence. India experienced unprec¬ 
edented communal violence, and Gandhi toured the 
riot-affected area in support of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
The demand for the creation of Pakistan had been 
raised, and Mohammed Ali Jinnah (1876-1948) was 
relentless in his pursuit of the two-nation theory. Talks 
between Jinnah and Gandhi failed. Partition was inevi¬ 
table. Gandhi’s insistence that Pakistan should get its 
due share of monetary assets angered Hindu fundamen¬ 
talists. A fanatic named Nathuram Godse (1910-49) 
assassinated him on January 30, 1948, while he was on 
his way to evening prayers. 

Further reading: Chandra Joshi P. Mahatma Gandhi: The 
New Economic Agenda. Delhi: Har-Anand Publications, 
1996; Dalton, D. Mahatma Gandhi: Nonviolent Power in 
Action. New York: Columbia University Press, 1993; Fischer, 
Louis, ed. The Essential Gandhi. New York: Random House, 
2002; Gandhi, Mahatma. An Autobiography: The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth. Mahadev Desai, trans. Bos¬ 
ton: Beacon Press, 1993; Gandhi, Mahatma. The Collected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi. New Delhi: Government of 
India, 1989; Nanda, B. R. Mahatma Gandhi: A Biography: 
Complete and Unabridged. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 

1996;- . In Search of Gandhi: Essays and Reflections. 

New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2002; Shepard, Mark. 
Mahatma Gandhi and His Myths: Civil Disobedience, Non¬ 
violence, and Satyagraha in the Real World. Los Angeles: 
Shepard Publications, 2002. 
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Garvey, Marcus 

(1887-1940) Jamaican writer 

The list of players involved in the 20th-century social 
empowerment and civil rights movements for blacks 
could not be complete without the story of Marcus 


Garvey and the movement for separatist black nation¬ 
alism started by him early in the century and known 
as the Universal Negro Improvement Association 
(UNIA). The tenets of the UNIA as an organization 
and the “Garveyites” as adherents to both were a com¬ 
plex mixture of race, class, politics, nationalism, and 
ideological conflicts surrounding the issue of blacks 
and their position in the world. Even today Garvey’s 
ideologies have some black leaders praising him for 
raising social consciousness in the 1910s and 1920s 
and others condemning him as a counterproductive 
obstacle to efforts for civil rights. 

Marcus Mosiah Garvey was born on August 17, 
1887, in St. Ann’s Bay, Jamaica, at a time when blacks 
in Jamaica were largely landless, poor, and wanting 



Marcus Garvey fought for the idea of a separate, unified black 
culture and a sovereign black nation. 
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better conditions. By the time Garvey was a teenager 
he had become cognizant of the lines dividing blacks 
and whites. 

Garvey supplemented his schooling with time 
spent reading from his father’s library, fueling his own 
curiosities about the outside world. At 15 he began 
to learn the printer’s trade, and in 1905 he moved to 
Kingston, Jamaica’s capital city, where he eventually 
became a master printer. This knowledge of the print¬ 
ing business proved invaluable when he started his 
own newspapers and journals as a part of the organi¬ 
zations he founded. 

By 1909 when he was 22, Garvey had learned that 
residents of Kingston liked to argue the sociopolitical 
ideas of the time. He found himself getting involved in 
these political and intellectual debates that dealt with 
the betterment of blacks in Jamaica and addressed the 
problems associated with imperialistic colonial rule. 
Seeking other work in 1910, Garvey traveled to Costa 
Rica to work for the giant American-owned United 
Fruit Company. He was arrested for agitating for 
better working conditions, left Costa Rica, and began 
traveling around Latin America, noticing the generally 
oppressed state of black workers. 

In 1912 Garvey went to England hoping to address 
Britain’s colonial rule and its promotion of disparity 
between blacks and whites in the Caribbean and Cen¬ 
tral America. In London he got a job working for the 
Africa Times and Orient Review, one of the foremost 
Pan-African publications of the day. 

Garvey returned to Jamaica in 1914 and imme¬ 
diately began the UNIA. His intent was to develop 
a separatist, nationalistic movement of international 
scope, meaning that it would allow the blacks of the 
world to eventually achieve a unified culture sepa¬ 
rate from the whites, including a separate country 
that would become a sovereign central nation for 
the world’s blacks. These goals were the hallmark of 
“ Garveyism.” 

Garvey came to America in 1916 to solicit the sup¬ 
port of American blacks. In 1917 New York City’s 
Harlem district was virtually the world’s capital of 
black culture, and Garvey chose this as his temporary 
base. By 1918 Garvey was publishing Negro World, 
the internationally distributed paper that would be the 
voice of the UNIA, and he decided to stay in Harlem 
and run the UNIA headquarters from there. 

Garvey’s promotion of totally separate cultural 
spheres through his separatist ideals went so far as 
the conducting of (unsuccessful) negotiations between 
the UNIA and the African country of Liberia between 


1922 and 1924 to allow establishment of settlements 
of black Americans. This caused considerable con¬ 
sternation among both blacks and whites in America 
and abroad. 

Other prominent black-rights groups such as the 
NAACP (National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People), led by the widely respect¬ 
ed W. E. B. DuBois, increasingly criticized Garvey for 
hurting the cause of black unity and advancement. 
Garvey had his followers but was also criticized for his 
pursuit of racial separation, which was deemed coun¬ 
terproductive to the racial cooperation being sought 
by the NAACP. 

Almost since his arrival in America, Garvey had 
been the object of scrutiny by governmental and cor¬ 
porate agencies that viewed his ideologies as subver¬ 
sive. Garvey was accused of fraud on several occa¬ 
sions because he attempted to start new businesses 
that would allegedly benefit the members of the UNIA 
but that proved to be financial fiascos. The best- 
known one was the 1919 venture known as the Black 
Star Line Steamship Corporation, which involved the 
purchase of obsolete ships using hopeful investors’ 
money to start international freight and passenger 
shipping lines. 

The end of Garvey’s hopes for operating his organi¬ 
zation from America came in 1922 when he and the top 
officials of the Black Star Line were indicted for mail 
fraudconcerningthe Black Star Line’s business practices. 
Garvey’s trial ended with a conviction in 1923, which 
he appealed. The appeal was rejected in 1925, and 
Garvey was sent to prison in Atlanta until 1927, when 
his five-year sentence was commuted. Upon his release, 
Garvey was deported back to Jamaica. 

Garvey went back to England in 1928, where 
he unsuccessfully attempted to revive interest in the 
UNIA’s goals. He died in London of complications 
from a stroke on June 10, 1940. 

Further reading: Cronon, E. David. Black Moses: The Story 
of Marcus Garvey and the Universal Negro Improvement 
Association. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1969; 
Lawler, Mary. Marcus Garvey. New York: Chelsea House 
Publishers, 1988; Martin, Tony. Race First: The Ideological 
and Organizational Struggles of Marcus Garvey and the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association. Dover, MA: 
The Majority Press, 1976; Vincent, Theodore G. Black 
Power and the Garvey Movement. Berkeley, CA: The Ram¬ 
parts Press, 1971. 
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Geneva Conventions 

The Geneva Conventions and their subsequent pro¬ 
tocols are a series of four treaties regarding the fun¬ 
damental rules of humanitarian concerns of soldiers 
and noncombatants during warfare. They were first 
established in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1864. In addi¬ 
tion, there are three protocols added to the Geneva 
Conventions that prohibit certain methods of warfare 
and deal with issues regarding civil wars. 

The first Geneva Convention dealt exclusively with 
the care of wounded soldiers on the battlefield and was 
later amended to cover warfare at sea and prisoners 
of war. The Red Cross, an international philanthropic 
organization, was formed because of the First Geneva 
Convention. Clara Barton, founder of the American 
Red Cross, was instrumental in campaigning for the 
ratification of the first Geneva Convention by the 
United States, which signed it in 1882. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC), under the first Geneva Convention, chapter 1, 
article 3, was recognized as an impartial humanitarian 
body permitted to offer its services during conflicts, and 
its emblem would be recognized as a neutral organiza¬ 
tion to parties to the conflict. This was later amended to 
include the emblems of the International Red Crescent 
and the Red Lion and Sun humanitarian organizations. 

In brief the seven fundamental rules that form the 
tenets of the Geneva Conventions and protocols are: 

1. Civilians not taking part in the conflict are entitled 
to respect for their lives and their moral and physi¬ 
cal integrity; and shall in all instances be treated 
humanely. 

2. It is forbidden to kill or injure an enemy who sur¬ 
renders. 

3. The wounded and sick shall be collected and cared 
for by the party to the conflict that has them in 
their power. Protection also covers medical per¬ 
sonnel, establishments, transports, and equipment. 
The Red Cross and Red Crescent are two signs of 
such protection and must be respected. 

4. Captured combatants and civilians are entitled to 
respect for their lives, dignity, personal rights, and 
convictions. They shall be protected against acts 
of violence and have the right to correspond with 
their families and to receive relief. 

5. Everyone shall have the right to fundamental 
judicial guarantees. No one shall be subjected to 
physical or mental torture, corporal punishment, 
or cruel or degrading treatment. 


6. It is prohibited to employ weapons that would 
produce unnecessary or extreme losses or exces¬ 
sive suffering. 

7. Civilians shall be protected from attack and not 
the subject of attack. Attacks shall be directed sole¬ 
ly against military objectives. 

In 1949 each convention was revised and ratified 
after the horrific loss of human life in World War 
II. These revisions had their basis in part in the 1899 
and 1907 Hague Peace Conferences, which were ini¬ 
tiated by Russian czar Nicholas II to discuss peace 
and disarmament during the Japanese-Russian con¬ 
flicts. The original Hague Peace Conferences led to the 
establishment of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
the precursor to the International Court of Justice at 
The Hague, the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations. 

Further reading: Bailey, T. A. A Diplomatic History of the 
American People. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1974; 
International Court of Justice. International Court of justice 
Charter. Geneva, Switzerland, 2006; Rosenne, S. The World 
Court: What It Is and How It Works. Boston: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 2003. 

Paul von Jankowsky 

Giichi Tanaka 

(1863-1929) Japanese politician 

Tanaka Giichi was a Japanese soldier, politician, and 
prime minister of Japan from April 20, 1927, to July 2, 
1929. He was born on June 22, 1863. Tanaka served in 
the Japanese military in the Russo-Japanese War (1904- 
1905) and quickly parlayed a successful combat cam¬ 
paign into a rapid ascent to positions of greater power. 
In 1915 Tanaka took the position of subchief of Cen¬ 
tral Major State and in 1920 the rank of general. Prime 
Ministers Hara Takashi (1918-21) and Yamamoto Gon- 
nohyoe (1923-24) appointed him war minister. During 
his tenure, Tanaka supported the Siberian Expedition, 
sending Japanese troops to Russia. He officially retired 
from military service in 1921 in order to work with 
and later lead the Seiyukai political party. Tanaka, like 
many of his contemporaries, emerged as a significant 
military voice after Japan’s decisive victory over Rus¬ 
sia and when Japan dealt with the fallout of its own 
modernization program. Thus, Tanaka in many ways 
symbolized the new and modern Japanese military mind. 
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By 1927 Giichi successfully gained the position 
of prime minister and served concurrently as foreign 
affairs minister. His foreign policy was both aggressive 
and interventionist. Most notably, Giichi intervened mil¬ 
itarily in Shandong (Shantung), China, in 1927 in order 
to prevent Chiang Kai-shek from uniting the country. 
Domestically, he worked to suppress opposition and 
has been accused of manipulating elections in order to 
extend his rule. 

He is the reputed author of the “Tanaka Memo¬ 
rial”—the Imperial Conquest Plan for the taking of 
Manchuria, Mongolia, the whole of China, and then the 
Soviet Far East and Central Asia. Japan claimed the plan 
was a forgery. What cannot be denied, however, is that 
the so-called Tanaka plan reflected much of the foreign 
policy of Japan during the 1930s and 1940s and ulti¬ 
mately led to World War II. 

His fall came from within his own administra¬ 
tion. His supporter Kaku Mori, with ties to two secret 
Japanese societies, the zaibatsu and radical groups, 
was able to influence him and his policies as prime 
minister—the implementation of interventionist poli¬ 
cies toward both Manchuria and Mongolia. Thus, 
Japan backed in 1928 the successful assassination of 
Manchurian warlord Zhang Zolin (Chang Tso-lin) 
in an attempt to seize Manchuria. Due to quick Chi¬ 
nese response, the plotters failed to seize Manchuria 
until 1931 as a result of the Manchurian incident. 
Giichi’s political career came to an end with his sign¬ 
ing of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

Opponents criticized him for exceeding his power 
and failing to take into account the sovereignty of 
the emperor. The failure in Manchuria and Kellogg- 
Briand led to his resignation and the succession of 
Hamaguchi Osachi as prime minister. He died on 
September 29, 1929. 

Further reading: Tsurumi Kazuko. Social Change and the 
Individual: Japan Before and After Defeat in WWII. Princ¬ 
eton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1970. 
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Gold Coast (Ghana) 

The modern West African nation of Ghana was 
called the Gold Coast until 1957. This small Afri¬ 
can country is nestled just under the continent as it 
juts out into the Atlantic Ocean a few miles above 
the equator. Ancient in its history and traditional in 


its ethos, the Gold Coast garnered its name from the 
Portuguese in the 15th century. Calling the area “da 
Mina” or “El Mina,” denoting the mines, the Por¬ 
tuguese were astounded at the vast deposits of eas¬ 
ily accessible gold. By 1472 the Portuguese had built 
a fort at El Mina to facilitate the emerging Atlantic 
trade system in gold, ivory, salt, slaves, and timber. 
Both historic and contemporary ties made Ghana a 
major cultural and symbolic icon in the conscious¬ 
ness of African Americans. Although the Gold Coast 
had several European nations as its primary trading 
partners, it is its British heritage that defines the con¬ 
temporary nation. 

Envious of Portugal’s success and wealth, other 
European nations began to explore West Africa. By 
1600 the Dutch had built several forts along the coastal 
inlets of the Gold Coast at Komenda and Kormantsil. 
In 1637 the Dutch eclipsed the Portuguese as Ghana’s 
major trading partner when they seized Elmina Castle, 
and in 1642 they confirmed their regional hegemony by 
forcing the Portuguese to retreat from Fort St. Anthony 
at Axim. Dutch success gave strength to the ambitions 
of other European powers. 

Thus, the British, Danes, and Swedes started to 
engage in regular trade as they built their own forts 
along the Gold Coast. In these areas they exchanged 
alcohol, cloth, guns, and ammunition for African com¬ 
mercial and human commodities. 

Having ruled the area and exploited its wealth 
for almost 300 years, the Dutch ceded their position 
in the Gold Coast to the British in 1872. Rushing to 
confirm the hegemony of the British Empire, England 
annexed the Gold Coast as a Crown Colony in 1878. 
But after fighting several wars with local chiefs, the 
British still only controlled part of the area. Despite 
the superior weapons and cohesion of the British 
military, it was not able to conquer the Gold Coast 
easily. Many different groups fought the British, who 
attempted to exploit local ethnic and regional divi¬ 
sions. By allying themselves with the Fante on the 
coast, the British became the enemies of the Ashanti. 
This early and pragmatic decision cost the British 
thousands of lives over many decades. The Ashan¬ 
ti, foremost among the local groups who fought the 
British, proved England’s most capable foe. From 
the time that the British sent ambassadors to Kumasi 
between 1817 and 1821 to discuss peace with King 
Osei Bonsu (the Asantehene) to their defeat in 1900, 
the Ashanti rejected British claims. 

The Ashanti people were victorious during the 
1823-24 Ashanti-Denkyira War, despite a British-Fante 
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alliance that supported the Denkyiras. With superior 
armaments the British defeated the Ashanti at the Bat¬ 
tle of Kantamanto near Dodowa, and in 1831 George 
MacLean signed a treaty with the Ashanti. Although 
this did not ensure the pacification of the region, by 
1876 the British confirmed their mastery over the region 
by moving the capital to present-day Accra. 

The last war in Ashanti history was led by Nana 
Yaa Asantewaa, the queen mother. She led an attack 
on the British fort in Kumasi in 1900 in response to the 
arrogant demand by Arnold Frederick Hodgson that 
the king deliver “the golden stool” to the British gov¬ 
ernor as a sign of surrender. The queen mother, having 
enormous power in a matrilineal society, led her people 
to war. Despite courageous and skillful fighting, the 
Ashanti were defeated; however, refusing to violate the 
sanctity of the customary institutions, the elders pro¬ 
vided a fake stool to the British as they sued for peace 
to end the bloodshed and save their nation. The ancient 
golden stool, the national symbol of sovereignty and 
power, remained hidden and has never been occupied 
by a European. 

As part of the British Empire, confirmed and carved 
up at the Conference of Berlin in 1885, Ghana began 
to emerge as a modern nation-state. The British sent 
some of the most able African students to study in the 
United States and Europe. In addition, participation in 
two world wars allowed many soldiers from the Gold 
Coast to experience the Western world. After World 
War II African soldiers and students returned home; 
students, members of the privileged elite, had not been 
indoctrinated as the British had assumed, but returned 
to begin the process of decolonization. 

These educated men and women rejected their 
comfortable and safe lives as members of the colonial 
bureaucracy and established a series of political orga¬ 
nizations designed to raise the political consciousness 
of the people. Many realized that colonization was a 
form of economic exploitation and that the system 
was economically unfair to Africans and structured to 
the advantage of the British. Moreover, having been 
treated with dignity in Europe and America, these 
educated and sophisticated Africans chafed under the 
humiliations they often endured at the hands of local 
colonial administrators. 

KWAME NKRUMAH 

In particular, Kwame Nkrumah, who had attended Lin¬ 
coln University in Pennsylvania and read positive mes¬ 
sages about being black written by Marcus Garvey 
and W. E. B. Dubois, began to organize a nationalist 


movement. He was also influenced by the speeches 
and rhetoric of the Pan-African Conference held in 
Manchester, England, in 1945. From this conference 
forward, Africans in particular and people of color in 
general began to question European notions of racial 
superiority, the administration of colonial justice, and 
the negative effects of imperial financial systems. 

The agitation and anticolonial struggles in the 
Gold Coast forced the British to grant some local self- 
government. Finally, despite false imprisonment, violent 
repression, and the manipulation of ethnic and religious 
hostilities, Britain had to concede to demands for inde¬ 
pendence. In 1957 the Gold Coast became an indepen¬ 
dent nation, the first independent nation in Africa south 
of the Sahara. 

See also Pan-Africanism. 

Further reading: DeCorse, Christopher R. An Archaeology of 
Elmina: Africans and Europeans on the Gold Coast, 1400- 
1900. Washington, DC: Smithsonian Press, 2001; Kimble, 
David. A Political History of Ghana: The Rise of Gold Coast 
Nationalism, 1850-1928. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1963; Perbi, Akosua Adoma. A History of Indigenous Slav¬ 
ery in Ghana: From the 15th to the 19th Century. Lansing: 
Michigan State University Press, 2004; St. Clair, William. The 
Grand Slave Emporium: Slave Coast Castle and the British 
Slave Trade. London: Profile Books, 2006. 

Alphine W. Jefferson 

Goldman, Emma 

(1869-1940) feminist and radical anarchist 

Emma Goldman, also known as “Red Emma,” was 
born to Jewish parents on June 27, 1869, in Kaunas, 
Lithuania (Kovno, Russia) in a climate of mounting 
czarist repression marked by periodic pogroms. In order 
to avoid such threats her family moved when she was 
13 to St. Petersburg. Economic circumstances, however, 
ended her formal schooling and forced her to take up 
work as a corset maker in a factory. 

In an effort to improve family prospects, Goldman 
and her half sister immigrated to America, where they 
joined another sister in Rochester, New York. There 
Goldman gained employment at $2.50 a week as a 
seamstress in a clothing factory. Events surrounding the 
Chicago Haymarket Square riots of 1886 and the sub¬ 
sequent trial, conviction, and hanging of the accused 
agitators drew her into the anarchist cause. Following 
a short marriage to Jacob Kershner, Goldman, now age 
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20, headed east, first to New Haven, Connecticut, and 
eventually to New York City, where she soon fell under 
the influence of Johann Most (1846-1906), a revolu¬ 
tionary editor of a German paper. 

Goldman’s political development also saw her 
embrace the anarchist teachings of Peter Kropotkin 
(1842-1921) with their emphasis on individualism 
and revolution. She accepted the concept of “propa¬ 
ganda by deed” and supported friend, sometime lover, 
and fellow anarchist Alexander Berkman’s 1892 plot 
to assassinate Carnegie Steel industrialist Henry Clay 
Frick. The attack only injured Frick but nevertheless 
brought Berkman a 22-year prison sentence. Although 
Goldman was not convicted, she did receive a year 
in New York’s Blackwell Island Prison on a separate 
charge of encouraging the unemployed to use force to 
achieve their demands. A further arrest came in 1901 
following Leon Czolgosz’s (1873-1901) assassination 
of President William McKinley; however, Goldman 
was ultimately not charged. 

In 1906 following Berkman’s parole from prison, 
Goldman joined him and began editing the monthly 
journal Mother Earth , which ran until 1917. Mother 
Earth became a forum for her writing and anarchist- 
feminist political ideas. Her radical propaganda was 
winning her more enemies than friends, though, and 
in 1908 her citizenship was revoked. In 1914 she was 
again accused of involvement in bombing plots, this 
time supposedly against the oil baron J. D. Rockefeller, 
and in 1916 she was imprisoned for distributing birth 
control leaflets. Berkman at this stage had moved to San 
Francisco and was contributing to another anarchist 
journal, the Blast. 

The coming of World War I prompted Goldman 
to campaign against U.S. participation, and she, along 
with Berkman, led No Conscription League protests, 
which conflicted with the 1917 Espionage Act. Searches 
of her offices produced incriminating documents and 
information on fellow revolutionaries. The material 
and correspondence would later aid investigators in 
their roundup of radicals. Her antiwar activities and 
agitation brought her further legal attention and anoth¬ 
er jail sentence, this time of two years. While in prison 
she developed a friendship with Gabriella Segata Anto- 
lini, a fellow anarchist and an associate of the radical 
anarchist editor Luigi Galleani (1861-1931). 

The immediate aftermath of World War I, coming 
on the heels of the 1917 communist revolution in Rus¬ 
sia, produced heightened U.S. fears of radical subver¬ 
sion. The U.S. attorney general, A. Mitchell Palmer, 
supported by eager federal investigative agents such as 
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States underwent a Red Scare following the Russian Revolution. 


the young J. Edgar Hoover, instituted a campaign, sub¬ 
sequently labeled the Red Scare of 1919-20, to deport 
immigrant radicals as undesirable aliens. Goldman and 
Berkman found themselves in this group, and on Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1919, they and 247 other radicals were put on 
the U.S.S. Buford for transport to Russia. This journey 
took them to the heartland of the unfolding Bolshevik 
Revolution. Communist actions soon undercut their 
initial enthusiasm for this socialist experiment. 

Leaving Russia in 1921, Goldman divided her time 
between England and France and eventually acquired a 
house in Saint Tropez. In 1931 while living in the south 
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of France, she completed her autobiographical volume. 
Living My Life. Now in possession of a British pass¬ 
port, she was able to travel and lecture, even returning 
to the United States for a lecture tour in 1934. 

The rise of fascism in the 1920s and 1930s gave 
Goldman new opponents for her political campaigns, 
and the coming of the Spanish civil war in 1936 pro¬ 
vided her with a new cause to champion. However, 
shortly before the outbreak of the war in 1936 she suf¬ 
fered the loss of her longtime companion and anarchist 
associate, Alexander Berkman, who after suffering from 
serious pain and chronic illness committed suicide. Vis¬ 
its to Spain in 1937 and 1938 convinced Goldman that 
more action was needed, and she joined with others to 
help the Committee to Aid Homeless Spanish Women 
and Children. 

While on a visit to Toronto, Canada, Goldman suf¬ 
fered a stroke and died on May 14, 1940. U.S. authori¬ 
ties permitted her burial in what is now the Forest Home 
Cemetery in Forest Park, Illinois, close to the burial 
plots of the executed Haymarket Riot anarchists. 

See also anarchist movements in Europe and America. 

Further reading: Falk, Candace. Love, Anarchy and Emma 
Goldman. Camden, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1990; 
Goldman, Emma. Anarchism and Other Essays. Cosimo, 

2006;-. Living My Life. New York: A.A. Knopf, 

1931; Moritz, Teresa, and Albert Moritz. The World’s 
Most Dangerous Woman: A New Biography of Emma 
Goldman. Vancouver: Subway Books, 2002; Zinn, How¬ 
ard, ed. Heroes and Martyrs: Emma Goldman, Sacco and 
Vanzetti and Revolutionary Struggle. Audio CD. Oakland, 
CA: AK Press, 2000. 
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Gomez, Juan Vicente 

(c. 1857-1935) Venezuelan dictator 

The dictator who controlled Venezuela from 1909 until 
1935, Juan Vicente Gomez was officially president 
on four occasions, from 1909 until 1910, from 1910 
until 1914, from 1922 until 1929, and from 1931 until 
1935. As a result of the brutal manner in which he ran 
the country, he was either known as El Brujo (“the sor¬ 
cerer”) or simply El Bagre (“the catfish”). 

It is not known for certain when Juan Vicente 
Gomez was born, although it was probably on July 24, 
1857. He was of Indian ancestry, and he was born at 
San Antonio del Tachira in the northwest of Venezuela, 


close to the border with Colombia. Despite having no 
formal education—he was barely literate—he rose to 
prominence around his hometown and joined the pri¬ 
vate army of Cipriano Castro in 1899. When Castro 
captured Caracas in October 1899, he became presi¬ 
dent and appointed Gomez his vice president. In this 
capacity Gomez was able to crush attempts to oust Cas¬ 
tro. However, on December 20, 1908, when Castro was 
in Europe recuperating from an illness, Gomez seized 
power, and in February 1909 he took the opportunity 
of appointing himself provisional president, becoming 
president when Castro was formally deposed on August 
11. From then until his death, he controlled the country 
either directly or through “puppet” presidents. 

On April 19, 1910, Gomez formally stood down 
as president, appointing Emilio Constantino Guerrero 
acting president. However, Guerrero was replaced 
10 days later by Jesus Ramon Ayala, who lasted just 
over a month, until June 3, when Gomez became 
president for the second time. On April 19, 1914, he 
was replaced by Victorino Marquez Bustillos, who 
remained in office as provisional president for eight 
years until Gomez reassumed the presidency again on 
June 24, 1922. For most of that time, all important 
decisions were still made by Gomez from his home 
at Maracay. He then relinquished the position to two 
successive acting presidents, Juan Bautista Perez and 
Pedro Itriago Chacin. On July 13, 1931, Gomez began 
his fourth term, which ended with his death. 

During his time running Venezuela, Gomez ensured 
that the country achieved a degree of economic inde¬ 
pendence but with rampant corruption managed to 
make himself reputedly the wealthiest man in South 
America. Much of the wealth of the country came from 
oil, which in 1918 was found near Lake Maracaibo. 
Gomez drove a hard bargain with the British, Dutch, 
and U.S. oil companies, using the newly found wealth 
to pay off Venezuela’s national debt as well as enrich 
himself. By the late 1920s Venezuela was the world’s 
largest exporter of oil. Gomez was ruthless to political 
opponents, who were jailed by the thousands. Many 
were put in huge leg irons, crippling them for life, and 
others were hung by meat hooks until they were dead. 

At the same time Gomez started acquiring com¬ 
panies, farms, and industrial concerns for himself. He 
had spies and agents keeping a constant watch on the 
population, and his army was always one of the best 
equipped in South America. Gomez destroyed much of 
the power of the local political caudillos and also the 
Roman Catholic Church. He protected his own herds 
of cattle from disease but allowed those of others to suf- 
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fer. Although he personally did not like coffee, he owned 
many coffee plantations as well as sugarcane plantations 
and ranches. Gomez himself lived in the governor’s pal¬ 
ace in Maracay, which was equipped with escape pas¬ 
sages. It was said that the reason why the town had such 
good roads was in case he had to flee. He never drank or 
smoked but had affairs with many women and boasted 
that he had fathered between 80 and 90 children. Many 
of these were given jobs in the public administration, 
giving rise to charges of nepotism. Even when he was 
dying, Gomez was still searching for a woman to marry 
so that he might have at least one legitimate child. 

He died on December 17,1935, at Maracay and was 
buried in a massive mausoleum he had built some years 
earlier in the town’s cemetery. As soon as news reached 
Caracas and other places, people rushed into the streets 
to cheer and celebrate for two days. In an orgy of pent-up 
rage, they looted or burned down houses of his relatives 
and supporters and even attacked the oil installations 
at Lake Maracaibo. His political opponents and some 
allies turned on his family. His property, valued at $200 
million at his death, was seized by the state, and most 
of his children were forced into exile. 

Further reading: McBeth, B. S. Juan Vicente Gomez and the 
Oil Companies in Venezuela, 1908-1935. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1983. 
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Gompers, Samuel 

(1850-1924) U.S. labor leader 

Samuel Gompers, who ushered in a new era of orga¬ 
nized labor in the United States, was born on January 
27, 1850, in London. At the age of 13 he emigrated and 
settled on Houston Street, New York. He was interest¬ 
ed in trade union activities and joined the local United 
Cigar Makers in 1864. He became the president of the 
Cigar Makers’ International Union (CMIU) in New 
York City at the age of 25. Gompers was very much 
concerned with the plight of labor at a time when labor 
unions were not very strong. A man of conservative out¬ 
look, he preferred to work within the capitalist system. 
He was not in favor of independent political action and 
radicalism, was opposed to violence, advocated a mod¬ 
erate approach, and hesitated to call strikes. His agen¬ 
da was provision of basic needs for workers: shorter 
work hours, more wages, safe working environments, 
and union protection. He became one of the founding 


members of the Lederation of Trades and Labor Unions 
(ATLU), which was established in 1881. Gompers was 
the chairperson and remained the vice president for five 
years. In 1886 it changed its name to the American Led¬ 
eration of Labor (ALL), and Gompers was its president 
for 40 years. 

The governing philosophy behind the ALL was sim¬ 
ilar to that of the ATLU. Gompers was convinced that 
craft unions were far better organizations for extract¬ 
ing maximum concessions than industrial unions. The 
former were restricted to skilled workers in one par¬ 
ticular trade, whereas the latter could organize work¬ 
ers of any skill in a particular industry. Lor Gompers, 
economic organization was essential. Persons were 
employed to recruit new members from nonunion 
shops. An emergency fund was created for the workers 
in case of a strike. Under the leadership of Gompers, 
the ALL swelled in membership. Lrom a membership of 
250,000 in 1890, the ALL increased to 1.7 million by 
1904. Gompers also helped to establish the Women’s 
Trade Union League in 1903. 

Although Gompers was not aligned with any politi¬ 
cal party, under his stewardship the ALL supported 
prolabor candidates in elections. The ALL also was 
instrumental in enacting measures in the U.S. Con¬ 
gress and state legislatures that were favorable to labor. 
President Woodrow Wilson appointed Gompers a 
member of the advisory committee to the Council of 
National Defense, which was created by Wilson to out¬ 
line areas of the economy vital in a time of war. Gomp¬ 
ers was instrumental in mobilizing labor support for 
the war effort. He also joined the National War Labor 
Board, created in April 1918, which gave the workers 
an eight-hour day, equal pay for women doing equal 
work, and a minimal living standard. 

Gompers was at the Paris Peace Conference after 
the end of World War I as a member of the Commis¬ 
sion on International Labor Legislation for creating an 
organization with international dimensions under the 
League of Nations. As chairperson, he was respon¬ 
sible in a substantial way for the creation of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation (ILO). Gompers helped 
various labor federations in Latin American countries. 
In 1921 he attended the congress of the Pan-American 
Lederation of Labor in Mexico City despite deteriorat¬ 
ing health. He had to be taken to the hospital in San 
Antonio, Texas, where he died on December 13, 1924. 
Gompers’s efforts had resulted in a definite wartime 
labor policy of the U.S. government, and this policy 
was the foundation of the labor rights stipulated in the 
New Deal. Gompers had left a lasting impression not 
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only in the history of the AFL, but also on the whole of 
the U.S. labor moment. 

Further reading: Gompers, Samuel. Seventy Years of Life and 
Labor: An Autobiography. New York: E.P. Dutton, 1925; 
Livesay, Flarold C. Samuel Gompers and Organized Labor 
in America. Boston: Little, Brown, 1978; Taft, Philip. The 
A.F. of L. from the Death of Gompers to the Merger. New 

York: Harper and Brothers, 1959; -. The A.F. of L. 

in the Time of Gompers. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957; Welsh, Douglas. The USA in World War I (Americans 
at War). New York: Galahad Books, 1982. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Good Neighbor Policy (1933-1945) 

The Good Neighbor Policy, announced by President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt (FDR) during his first 
inaugural address on March 4, 1933, at the height of 
the Great Depression, was a response to the power¬ 
ful backlash against U.S. military intervention in the 
Caribbean and Central America over the previous 35 
years. “In the field of world policy I would dedicate 
this Nation to the policy of the good neighbor,” Roo¬ 
sevelt declared, “the neighbor who resolutely respects 
himself and, because he does so, respects the rights of 
others. ...” In effect, FDR’s policy shift amounted to 
a repudiation of his cousin Theodore Roosevelt’s 
1904 corollary to the Monroe Doctrine. 

From 1898 to 1933, the United States had inter¬ 
vened militarily, economically, and politically in Cuba, 
Panama, Nicaragua, Mexico, Flaiti, the Dominican 
Republic, and elsewhere, creating an informal empire 
in its “backyard,” with the aim of creating “order” and 
“stability” and asserting U.S. economic and geopolitical 
domination of the region, to the exclusion of European 
powers. This openly interventionist policy had gener¬ 
ated a firestorm of protest throughout much of Latin 
America and Europe. 

By the late 1920s it was clear that the unintended 
consequences of U.S. intervention were overshadowing 
its intended effects. The Good Neighbor Policy has thus 
been interpreted as a new stage in U.S. efforts to domi¬ 
nate the region, in the context of the Great Depression, 
the rise of fascism in Italy and Germany, and the threat 
to U.S. interests in Asia posed by imperial Japan. Over¬ 
all the policy proved very effective, disarming critics, 
dampening opposition, and garnering important allies 
across the hemisphere. Its most important effects argu¬ 


ably came during World War II, when governments 
throughout Latin America backed the Allies in their 
war against Germany and Japan. 

The short-term antecedents to the policy have been 
traced to president-elect Herbert Hoover’s tour of 
Latin America in late 1928, following the sixth Pan- 
American Conference in Havana in January (at which 
U.S. policy came under heavy criticism), when he 
announced his hope that the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere might get along like “good neighbors.” 
Under FDR the Good Neighbor Policy assumed military, 
economic, political, and cultural dimensions. Militarily, 
the United States withdrew its troops from Nicaragua 
(January 1933, an event predating formal announce¬ 
ment of the new policy, and in the works since late 
1928) and Haiti (1934) and refused to send troops to 
help stabilize Cuba during the crisis of 1933-34. Also 
in 1934, the United States abrogated the 1901 Platt 
Amendment to the Cuban constitution, thus forfeiting 
its right to intervene militarily in Cuban affairs. 

Economically, the United States actively encour¬ 
aged trade and investment throughout the hemisphere 
while also wielding the carrot and stick of U.S. eco¬ 
nomic aid, loans, and technical assistance. In 1934, 
emblematic of the policy shift, Congress created the 
Export-Import Bank to assist U.S. firms doing business 
overseas and passed the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, which authorized bilateral trade agreements with 
individual countries. Politically, the United States 
affirmed its commitment to nonintervention in Latin 
American affairs at the 1933 Pan-American Confer¬ 
ence in Montevideo and in 1936 at the Buenos Aires 
Conference. 

The policy was put to a major test in the Mexican 
and Bolivian oil crises of 1938-39, when FDR refused 
to respond militarily to nationalist expropriations of 
U.S. property. The refusal overturned decades of U.S. 
policy toward its southern neighbors, in which the U.S. 
government’s right to protect U.S. “lives and property” 
was used to justify military intervention. The policy 
had an important cultural dimension as well, ranging 
from music, film, and printed texts to joint resolu¬ 
tions at inter-American conferences emphasizing the 
unity and distinctiveness of the nations of the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere. After World War II, the policy was 
subsumed under the rubric of “national security” and 
hemispheric security in the context of the cold war and 
the fight against the perceived menace of international 
communism. The origins, characteristics, and conse¬ 
quences of the Good Neighbor Policy have spawned 
an expansive literature. 
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Michael J. Schroeder 

Great Depression, worldwide 

The most dramatic economic shock the world has ever 
known began on October 24, 1929, “Black Thursday.” 
After years of large-scale speculations, with millions of 
investors borrowing money to chase the dream of easy 


riches and hundreds of banks willing to accept stocks 
as collateral, stock prices eventually far exceeded the 
companies’ actual productivity, and the bubble burst. 
The collapse of the New York stock exchange contin¬ 
ued through October 29 (“Black Tuesday”), and during 
the following days and weeks countless investors found 
themselves broke, while hundreds of banks were forced 
to default on their loans. 

By the early 1940s Dow Jones stock prices were still 
approximately 75 percent below the 1929 peak, a level 
that was only reached again in 1955. The Federal 
Reserve refused to provide emergency lending to help 
key banks to at least partially recover from their losses, 
so that the number of banks in operation almost halved 
over the next four years, driving thousands of business 



New York City residents in a breadline beside the Brooklyn Bridge during the Great Depression. Rampant unemployment, the widespread 
failure of economic institutions, and crop failures created the greatest economic disaster in modern world history. 
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owners to the wall as their banks called in loans to stay 
afloat. Furthermore, because the banking system could 
no longer supply the necessary liquidity, new business 
enterprises could not be undertaken, and millions of 
workers lost their jobs with little hope of regaining 
them in the near future. 

In 1933 and 1934 one-half of the total U.S. work¬ 
force was jobless or underemployed. To make things 
worse, home mortgages and loans had produced a 
huge amount of consumer debt, and although incomes 
decreased, debts did not. Predictably, consumer spend¬ 
ing declined dramatically: Between 1929 and 1933 
expenses for food and housing went down by more 
than 40 percent, with crop prices following the same 
downward path. 

The crisis in the financial markets had set off a 
domino reaction, but U.S. president Herbert Hoover 
was a steadfast advocate of laissez-faire principles and 
believed that the “invisible hand” of the market and 
the moral fiber of the American people would ensure 
that everything would eventually work out. In keep¬ 
ing with the contemporary tendency to manage eco¬ 
nomic problems by trade measures, Hoover adopted 
austerity policies, and on June 17, 1930, he signed the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, which doubled import duties 
on selected goods, causing other Western countries, 
already burdened by war debts and reparations dating 
back to the Versailles Treaty of 1919, to react by raising 
their own import tariffs. This provoked a major disrup¬ 
tion of world trade. 

WORLD ECONOMIC DISASTER 

Internationally, a combination of high external debt, 
falling export prices, government fiscal difficulties, and 
internal banking crises spelled disaster for the world 
economy. Latin American countries, the most depen¬ 
dent on selling raw materials to U.S. industries, were 
the first to default on their debts. Bolivia defaulted in 
January 1931, Peru in March of the same year, Chile in 
July, and Brazil and Colombia in October. Europe was 
hit in 1931, when several banking crises translated into 
foreign exchange and fiscal crises. Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
and Greece were forced to default in 1932, followed by 
Austria and Germany in 1933. 

Austria’s largest bank, Vienna’s Kreditanstalt, failed 
in May 1931, an event that sent shockwaves across 
Europe. Depositors rushed to withdraw their money 
from banks that were perceived to be in weak financial 
conditions and, in so doing, they compromised the sta¬ 
bility of the entire banking systems of several countries. 
By mid-June, many German banks had collapsed. The 


three largest Italian banks were rescued by the Fascist 
regime. 

One of the main consequences of this chain reac¬ 
tion was that trust in sovereign loans was shattered. 
The social and political repercussions were catastroph¬ 
ic. Industrial unemployment in the United States aver¬ 
aged 37.6 percent in 1933, while Germany reached its 
highest rate at 43.8 percent, the United Kingdom at 
22.1, Sweden at 23.7, Denmark at 28.8, and Belgium 
at 20.4 percent. In western Canada more than one-fifth 
of the labor force remained unemployed throughout 
the 1930s. Meanwhile, in the United States, the penal 
system became increasingly punitive. More executions 
were carried out than in any other decade in U.S. his¬ 
tory, and there was also a sharp rise in imprisonment. 
Crime rates did not significantly rise, but the mass 
media popularized the idea that the social order was on 
the verge of collapse, generating a “crime wave” frenzy 
among the public. 

SLUMP STABILIZED 

By the early 1930s, the economic slump had destabilized 
the international political order, the erosion of liberal 
values was at an advanced stage, and welfarist cost- 
benefit analysis had gained appeal and credibility. 
Prompted by the need to cut down on public spend¬ 
ing and by the moral panic generated by the Great 
Depression, several governments of the most advanced 
democratic countries lost confidence in the effective¬ 
ness of social reforms and undertook programs for the 
involuntary sterilization of thousands of citizens. It was 
argued that under exceptional circumstances, basic 
rights could be withheld and that in order to reduce 
the burden on the public purse, social services should 
only be granted to those whose social usefulness and 
biological capability were past doubt. In the Weimar 
Republic, the country hardest hit by the depression, 
this ideological shift produced a radicalization of medi¬ 
cal views on racial hygiene and “euthanasia.” 

Trade protectionism, nationalism, and the growing 
appeal of fascism were among the most tragic results 
of the depression. Earlier enthusiasm for internation¬ 
alism, cosmopolitan law, and international institutions 
completely disappeared, replaced by the feeling that 
large-scale conflicts between powers were once again 
inevitable. 

In the Far East during the 1920s, hundreds of vil¬ 
lages in the Chinese hinterland had seen their consump¬ 
tion patterns change dramatically as a consequence of 
the marketing campaigns of transnational corporations, 
which employed hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
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peasants. However, the progressive internationalization 
and connectedness of the Chinese economy meant that 
it became increasingly vulnerable to trade fluctuations. 
When the depression took place, the entire structure of 
Chinese agricultural production was hit with unprece¬ 
dented force: The process of pauperization of the coun¬ 
tryside population seemed unstoppable. Two major 
consequences ensued, the strengthening of the Commu¬ 
nist Party and a major diaspora of Chinese emigrants 
seeking a better future abroad. 

In Japan, a country that was heavily dependent on 
foreign trade, unemployment soared, and labor disputes 
became more and more frequent and violent, as did 
anti-Japanese insurgent movements in Korea and Tai¬ 
wan. Rural debt forced poor tenant farmers to sell their 
daughters as prostitutes, and thousands of small busi¬ 
nesses were gradually absorbed by the zaibatsu, huge 
financial combines that pushed for more authoritarian 
and imperialistic policies. 

In the United States, Hoover’s seeming idleness 
was interpreted by millions of U.S. voters as callous¬ 
ness, and the presidential candidate for the Democrats, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who evoked a more inter¬ 
ventionist and caring state, won a landslide victory in 
1932. His presidency will be forever identified with 
the New Deal, a series of Keynesian relief, recovery, 
and reform measures. This program revitalized the 
economy by reinvigorating mass consumption through 
deficit spending and restored psychological confidence 
and people’s trust in U.S. institutions and in the future 
by effectively reshaping their expectations. Ultimately, 
the U.S. economy was reinvigorated by these measures 
but also by the industrial demands brought about by 
the coming of World War II. 

Deficit spending for government-funded public 
works programs was successfully used to aid economic 
recovery in Social Democratic Sweden but also in Nazi 
Germany, Fascist Italy, and imperialist Japan. These 
countries were among the first to overcome the crisis. 
On the other hand, in Britain and France, two countries 
whose currencies were pegged to the gold standard, 
mostly for reasons of national pride, a genuine recovery 
only began when large-scale rearmament was under¬ 
taken as a reaction to the National Socialist threat. It 
is noteworthy that those countries that remained on the 
gold standard fared far worse than those that did not. 

In the final analysis, the depression lasted for about 
a decade and was aggravated by a steadfast and self- 
defeating loyalty to the gold standard, as well as by 
increased wealth inequality and financial speculation. 
It was brought to an end not by the concerted effort 


of fair-minded and judicious leaders committed to the 
cause of world prosperity and peace, but by a vast mili¬ 
tary buildup leading straight into World War II. 
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Stefano Fait 

Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere 

The formal concept of the Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere was announced at a press conference 
on August 1, 1940, by Japanese prime minister Mat- 
suoka Yosuke. It was to be an autarkic bloc of Japa¬ 
nese-led Asian nations free from Western influence or 
control. Greater East Asia included both East Asia and 
Southeast Asia. 

Japan’s imperialist leaders regarded its values and 
ideals as superior to those of the rest of the world, 
including its East Asian neighbors. They took upon 
themselves the right to replace what they regarded 
as the conservative and negative influences of China 
and India within its borders. Japan would “civilize” 
the rest of Asia. The method chosen to spread the 
“benefits” of Japanese civilization was the Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

The Meiji Restoration of 1868 brought Japan back 
into diplomatic contact with the West. Exposure brought 
awareness that the West far surpassed Japan techno¬ 
logically. Japanese leaders realized that to avoid the 
humiliation of being treated as a second-class country 
Japan would have to modernize on the Western model. 
To develop a “rich economy and strong army,” Japan 
began modernizing its political, economic, and military 
systems. As early as the 1880s Japanese intellectual lead¬ 
ers such as Fukuzawa Yukichi encouraged the idea that 
Japan had a manifest destiny to be Asia’s leader. Impe¬ 
rialist groups such as the Black Dragon Society and 
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Kita Ikki became popular forums for those who wanted 
to expel the foreigners. 

JAPANESE IMPERIALISM 

Japan believed it had earned its right to be as imperial¬ 
istic as Western nations. As a result, Japan began sub¬ 
jecting its neighbors to its rule. It expanded into Hok¬ 
kaido, subdued the indigenous Ainu, established treaty 
ports with extraterritoriality in Korea, took the Ryuky- 
us, and fought a successful war with China. Expansion 
was to gain prestige, materiel, and markets, similar to 
the goals of imperialism of the Western nations. Indi¬ 
cating how successfully it had mastered the Western 
ways of imperialism and modernism, Japan beat Rus¬ 
sia soundly in the Russo-Japanese War in 1905. 

But the Western nations still looked down on Japan, 
which it resented. At the Paris Peace Conference in 
1919, the Western powers rejected a Japanese demand 
for insertion of a racial equality clause in the League 
of Nations covenant. As a result, Japan felt the need 
to prove that it was as superior. By 1932 Japan had 
subjected Taiwan, Korea, and Manchuria to its con¬ 
trol. The local populations of the conquered lands were 
exploited for the benefit of Japan. 

After nearly half a century of conquest and exploi¬ 
tation, Japan enunciated the concept of the Greater 
East-Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere as justification for its 
aggression. Anticipating a long struggle to develop the 
new Asia under Japan, its war planners established a 
multistage process to acquire resources of the region as 
follows: Raw materials and surplus food would come 
from the southern region, while Manchuria and North 
China would provide the resources for heavy industry. 
The remaining areas of the sphere and parts of Asia 
outside it would serve as Japan’s market. Japan would 
oversee the whole by providing planning, tools, skills, 
and military control. 

GEOGRAPHIC BOUNDARIES 

The geographic boundaries of the sphere were fluid, 
varying over time and political circumstance. They 
encompassed the Micronesian mandates and often 
Melanesia and Polynesia and consistently included 
Hawaii. It had three concentric rings. The innermost 
one included Japan, Korea, and Manchuria. A second 
ring would include China and extend to Hawaii. A 
third ring would include whatever area was neces¬ 
sary to guarantee the total economic self-sufficiency of 
greater East Asia. 

Areas of the sphere were divided into four categories. 
Some lands were to be annexed outright; they included 


Guam, Mindanao, and Hawaii. Others, including Indo¬ 
china and the Dutch East Indies, were to become pro¬ 
tectorates. Some would be independent but would have 
unbreakable economic and defense bonds with Japan; 
these would be Hong Kong, Thailand, and the Philip¬ 
pines. The fourth group was independent states with 
economic ties to Japan; they would include Australia, 
New Zealand, and India. 

Japan had economic rationale for enlarging the 
sphere. It felt heavy pressure to find sources to become 
economically self-sufficient due to a Western embargo 
on key resources. It needed the oil of the Dutch East 
Indies and the rubber of Indochina to support its indus¬ 
tries and its military venture in China. It also justified its 
imperialism by a perceived need for guaranteed markets 
for its manufactured goods as well as space for coloniza¬ 
tion by its people. 

The Japanese had to sell their exploitative venture 
to the exploited. Their slogan was “Asia for Asians,” 
and their message was the imperative of freeing Asia 
from the Western yoke. They promised economic equity 
and growth. To provide cover for their conquest, they 
installed puppets, local people who had the power to 
declare independence from the Western powers but not 
the power to exercise independence from Japan. 

OnDecember 12,1941, Japanese media announced 
that the just-begun war it had instigated by attack¬ 
ing the United States, Britain, and the Netherlands in 
Asia was the “Greater East Asia War,” a crusade to 
rid greater East Asia of Chiang Kai-shek, commu¬ 
nism, and Westerners. 

Defeat by the United States and the Allies in 1945 
ended Japan’s imperial dream and the Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

See also Sino-Japanese War; World War II. 
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John H. Barnhill 

great migrations (1900-1950) 

During the period 1900 until 1950, there were vast 
migrations of people around the world—some peo- 
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pies having to flee as refugees and others voluntarily 
migrating in order to have a better standard of living, 
with numbers of indentured laborers going to work 
in other lands, often staying there. In addition, there 
were large mass pilgrimages, such as those of Muslims 
on the Haj to Mecca, Shi’i Muslims to Karbala on the 
commemoration of the Day of Ashura, and Hindus to 
the River Benares. Mention should also be made of the 
Russian Orthodox pilgrims, whole villages of whom 
made pilgrimages to Jerusalem in the early years of 
the century. 

WORLD WAR I 

The period before World War I saw the advent of 
massive ocean liners that took many tourists, but also 
settlers, across the Atlantic from Europe to the Unit¬ 
ed States. Among the 1,317 passengers on the R.M.S. 
Titanic were large numbers of Irish seeking a better 
life in the Americas. At the same time many British left 
the British Isles to seek a new life in Australia, Can¬ 
ada, New Zealand and South Africa—those going to 
Australia being guaranteed a job under an Australian 
government incentive scheme. Many of these stayed in 
Australia, with large numbers serving in the Australian 
Expeditionary Force in World War I. There were also 
French and Italians moving to Algeria, where they 
established farms and small businesses, and significant 
numbers of British moving to Argentina, many to work 
on the railways. Political troubles during this period 
saw some Russians, especially after 1906, moving 
permanently, including numbers to Australia to work 
on the railways, as well as many Russian Jews leav¬ 
ing Russia owing to the pogroms, with many settling 
in the United States. There were also some Armenians 
and Christians leaving the Ottoman Empire before and 
during the Balkan Wars. 

Indentured laborers from India moved to South 
Africa, to Ceylon for work on tea plantations, and 
to Malaya to work on the rubber plantations and tin 
mines, with others from Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies moving to the West Indies, including 
numbers from the latter for Suriname. Many Chinese 
went to work in Transvaal, South Africa, on the 
goldfields, and men from Barbados and other places 
in the West Indies went to work on the Panama 
Canal. 

During World War I there were many migrations, 
especially in the Balkans, with Serbia being invaded 
by Austria-Hungary, and many Serbs having to flee 
Belgrade and other cities. In addition, there were internal 
migrations in Bosnia and Albania, also with Bulgars 


having to evacuate Thrace. Similarly, many Armenians 
were forced to migrate, and the end of the war resulted 
in war between Greece and the Turks, with Greeks in 
Turkey, such as in Smyrna, fleeing the Turks. 

There were other conflicts that followed World 
War I including the Russian Civil War, which led to 
the flight of many White Russians and Ukrainians, 
including numbers moving to Harbin and Shanghai in 
China, as well as major smaller migrations associated 
with theformation of Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, 
Latvia, Lithuania (especially in Memel/Klaipeda), and 
Poland. Some ethnic Hungarians from Vojvodina left 
for Hungary, Mennonites left for Paraguay and other 
places, and the Irish civil war saw many Protestants 
leaving the newly created Irish Free State and others 
fleeing the fighting and settling in Northern Ireland 
or on the British mainland. In Asia, large numbers 
of Britons continued to go to India, Malaya, China, 
and Hong Kong, with Chinese moving to Malaya for 
the tin mines and Indians continuing to go to Malaya 
for the rubber plantations. Large numbers of Koreans 
also left Japanese-occupied Korea for Manchuria. 

In the United States, many people moved to 
northern cities like Detroit, New York, Cleveland, and 
Chicago with the establishment of large auto works and 
other industrial centers like Pittsburgh. Many of those 
who migrated north were African Americans looking 
to escape the repressive Jim Crow laws of the South. 
Additionally, with the halt on European immigration 
during World War I, African Americans were able to find 
work in northern factories. The scope of the migration 
was huge: The African-American population in Detroit 
swelled from 6,000 in 1910 to nearly 120,000 by the 
start of the Great Depression. 

BETWEEN THE WARS 

During the 1920s and 1930s, there was continued 
British migration to India, Malaya, China, Hong 
Kong, and Singapore, to Burma with the enlarging of 
Burma Oil, as well as others going to Africa, especial¬ 
ly with the copper mines at Broken Hill, Northern 
Rhodesia (modern-day Zambia), and elsewhere. 
Other Europeans also moved to Rhodesia and South 
Africa, with some Italians moving to Argentina. Leba¬ 
nese and Syrian traders started to establish themselves 
in the Caribbean and in West Africa, with many Indi¬ 
an traders and professionals moving to seek greater 
opportunities in East Africa. The Italians encouraged 
many of their people to settle in Africa, with numbers 
moving to Libya, Italian Somaliland, Eritrea, and 
also, after 1936, to Abyssinia (Ethiopia). Most left 
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at the end of World War II, although some, espe¬ 
cially farmers, remained. In China, owing to people 
wanting to flee the warlords and also the subsequent 
civil wars, many Chinese left for Southeast Asia 
and elsewhere. The economic problems in Japan 
resulted in Japanese moving to Brazil, Peru, and 
Paraguay, with the harsher Japanese rule in Korea 
causing even more Koreans to flee to find work 
in Manchuria. The establishment of constitutional 
government in Siam (Thailand) saw the departure 
of some Thai royalists. The most noticeable forced 
migration was that of Jews leaving Germany for a 
new life in the United States and other places. This 
coincided with the depression and many countries 
introducing measures to stop migrants arriving, 
such as Australia starting to use the now discred¬ 
ited “dictation test” and other legal restraints. As 
a result, many of the Jews leaving Europe had to 
seek refuge in any country that would take them, 
with numbers moving to China and settling in the 
international city of Shanghai and other cities such 
as the northern Chinese city of Harbin, and others 
migrating to places like Bolivia, which welcomed 
migrants. Other migrations forced by the rise of 
Adolf Hitler included numbers of Germans 
from eastern Europe moving to Germany, includ¬ 
ing many Germans from the Baltic States, and also 
others from Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

There were also major moves during the 1920s 
and 1930s within countries. The great Mississippi 
flood of 1927 displaced hundreds of thousands of 
African-American farm workers, who migrated both 
north and west. The dust bowl in the United States 
sent large numbers from states on the Great Plains, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota 
primarily, to California as their farms failed. This 
came about because of the failure of large numbers 
of farms and represented a massive move. It is 
estimated that one out of four families was forced 
to leave the area. The subsequent establishment of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and other projects 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal saw people 
moving to where work could be found. Prior to 
that, work on the Hoover Dam had also attracted 
many people to Boulder City, Nevada. Many people 
throughout Latin America also headed to the big 
cities with the emergence of massive cities such as 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Mexico 
City. Other cities in Africa and Asia also proved to 
be magnets to people from the countryside—Tangier, 
Algiers, Bone, Johannesburg, Cape Town, Salisbury, 


Nairobi, Mombasa, and Dar-es-Salaam are some 
examples. 

WORLD WAR II 

During World War II, the Germans, after overrunning 
much of Europe, caused the “migration” of many 
of the people in the occupied territories. Many fled 
the fighting and the massacres by the Germans, and 
there were also 10 million “foreign workers” who 
were forced to take up employment in Germany, the 
largest movement of forced laborers since the end of 
slavery. The Japanese victories in the Pacific also saw 
large-scale movement of people, with Japanese civil¬ 
ians and Korean laborers settling into newly captured 
territories, indentured laborers from the Netherlands 
East Indies moving to Singapore, and the “Comfort 
Women” being forced to work in Japanese-run broth¬ 
els for their armed forces throughout their newly won 
lands. The fighting also saw large numbers of people 
fleeing places to avoid the war, including Britons to 
Africa, especially Kenya, and wealthy Chinese escap¬ 
ing from the Japanese for Ceylon (modern-day Sri 
Lanka) and Australia. In the United States, African- 
American workers moved north, following jobs as 
industrial production in the North, Northeast, and 
West increased due to the war effort. 

Major migrations took place in the Balkans, espe¬ 
cially Yugoslavia, during and after the war, and Joseph 
Stalin in the Soviet Union deported whole nationali¬ 
ties during the war, including the Volga Germans and 
later the Chechens, Ingush, Balkars, Kalmyks, and 
Crimean Tartars. Many were relocated in Kazakhstan 
in Soviet Central Asia. The end of the war saw many 
Japanese, German, and Italian civilians being forced 
to return, respectively, to Japan, Germany, and Italy. 
Famine in Annam (central Vietnam) in 1945 also saw 
a large movement of people from that region. 

The period from 1945 until 1950 saw many peo¬ 
ple leaving their places of residence in Europe and 
displaced persons camps being established to accom¬ 
modate refugees, war orphans, and other stateless peo¬ 
ple—a large number of whom migrated to Australia, 
some working on projects such as the Snowy Moun¬ 
tain Scheme, which later led to the adoption of multi- 
culturalism in Australia and other places. The end of 
fighting saw many eastern Europeans, including large 
numbers of Poles, returning to their homelands, and 
others such as Free Poles and anticommunists from 
the Baltic states being forced to establish new lives 
throughout the West, especially in the United States, 
Canada, and Australia. The Volga Germans were able 
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Armenian refugees on a Black Sea beach in 1920. In the years during and between the two world wars, millions of people around the 
world moved, either voluntarily or because of difficult conditions, causing a massive shift in world population. 


to leave the Soviet Union, and the Greek Civil War 
(1946-49) saw many Greeks and Macedonians leave 
the region. Most of the Jews who survived the Holo¬ 
caust left Europe. Many of these settled in Israel, Aus¬ 
tralia, the United States, and South America, especially 
in Argentina. There were also the “Ratlines” for Nazi 
war criminals and others suspected of being Nazi war 
criminals fleeing to South America, often with travel 
documents furnished by the Vatican. Many others also 
found a new life in Latin America, with many Span¬ 
iards and Italians encouraged to settle in Argentina by 
Evita Peron, while at the same time many Britons left 
Argentina following Juan Peron’s nationalization of 
the formerly British-owned railways. Britons during 
this period also started settling in Rhodesia and South 
Africa, as well as the “£10 Poms,” with many assisted 
migrants moving to Australia. Fairbridge and other 
children’s settlement schemes also saw many British 


boys and girls being settled in Rhodesia, Australia, 
and South Africa. 

Similarly, the great wealth being generated in Rho¬ 
desia and South Africa saw large numbers of Afri¬ 
cans move in search of work, although many migrant 
workers from Mozambique were expelled from South 
Africa following the introduction of apartheid. Men¬ 
tion should also be made of the expatriates who went 
to work in the emerging oil industry in the Middle 
East, in Abadan, Basra, and other places. 

There were also movements in the Middle East, 
with many Palestinians leaving their lands in the wars 
that followed the establishment of Israel. The largest 
migration of this period was undoubtedly the movement 
that followed the partition of India in 1947, with the 
British and many Anglo-Indians leaving and more 
importantly large numbers of Hindus leaving Pakistan 
and many Muslims leaving India for Pakistan. Many 
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also moved within both India and Pakistan, especially 
the former, which saw Muslims from the countryside 
move to areas where they were in greater numbers. 
Within Pakistan there was also a major movement of 
people to Karachi, which became the capital of Pakistan. 
Large numbers of Indians also had to leave Burma before 
and after it became independent in 1948. 

Further reading: Bonnifield, Matthew Paul. The Dust Bowl: 
Men, Dirt and Depression. Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press, 1978; Dinnerstein, Leonard, and David 
M. Reimers. Ethnic Americans: a History of Immigration. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1999; Heilbut, 


Anthony. Exiled in Paradise: German Refugee Artists and 
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New York: Viking Press, 1983; Marrus, Michael Robert. 
The Unwanted: European Refugees in the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury. New York: Oxford University Press, 1985; Nugent, 
Walter. Into the West: The Story of Its People. New York: 
A.A. Knopf, 1999; Skran, Claudena M. Refugees in Inter- 
War Europe: The Emergence of a Regime. Oxford: Claren¬ 
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Haganah 

The Haganah (Hebrew for “defense”) was an under¬ 
ground Jewish paramilitary organization created dur¬ 
ing the British mandate in Palestine in 1920. The 
Haganah began as a small voluntary body of men 
called Ha Shomer, formed to guard Jewish settlements, 
or kibbutzim. The Haganah consisted of soldiers who 
had fought for the British in World War I as well as 
local farmers who were determined to defend their 
property from Arab attacks. After the Arab riots of 
1920 and 1921, when Jews and their property fell 
under attack, the Jewish population realized that the 
British administrators would do nothing to guaran¬ 
tee their safety and that they had to learn to defend 
themselves. 

At this time, the Haganah was poorly armed and 
not well coordinated. Its duties mainly consisted of 
guarding the borders between Arab and Jewish popu¬ 
lations. In the Arab-Jewish clashes of 1929, the Haga¬ 
nah improved as a defense organization by securing 
their three main sectors in Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, and 
Haifa as well as in other settlements of Palestine. The 
Haganah became a countrywide organization includ¬ 
ing men and women of all ages from both kibbutzim 
and the cities. Training programs as well as officers’ 
training began, while a steady stream of weapons start¬ 
ed to arrive from Europe. The underground produc¬ 
tion of weapons also began. During the Arab revolt in 
1936-39, the Haganah matured and developed from 
a militia into a military body to successfully defend 


Jewish quarters and settlements from Arab attack. The 
British did not officially recognize the Haganah, but 
in the midst of the uprising they did help to organize 
several special forces groups trained in different tactics 
to help defend British interests. 

In April 1937, a revisionist splinter group of the 
Haganah known as Irgun Zvai Leumi, or simply 
Irgun, began its own operations. Irgun’s policies dif¬ 
fered from those of the Haganah in that Irgun targeted 
the British as well as Arab Palestinians. The British 
1939 White Paper, restricting Jewish immigration into 
Palestine, added to Jewish anger toward the British. 
The White Paper was viewed by Zionist leaders as a 
betrayal of British intentions stated in the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917. As a result, the Haganah 
began helping to guard illegal immigrant ships as they 
arrived along the Palestinian coast. In the process, 
many illegal Jewish immigrants died due to drowning 
and overcrowding on the tiny ships and also ended up 
in Nazi camps after being turned away by the British 
upon arrival. In June 1940, a splinter group of the 
Irgun left the organization after a disagreement on 
the decision to suspend its armed campaign against the 
British during World War II. These members estab¬ 
lished a more radical group called Lehi, also known as 
the Stern Gang, named after its new leader. 

The Haganah itself was evolving into a national 
and relatively nonpartisan clandestine Jewish army. At 
this time it wished to distance itself from the Irgun’s 
and Lehi’s methods. The Haganah was officially an illegal 
organization, too, and yet at the same time the British 
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cooperated with it during the Arab revolt (1936-39) 
and yet again during World War II. In 1941, select mem¬ 
bers of the Haganah under British training became an 
elite command force, the Palmah, which was created 
to counter an anticipated Nazi takeover of ViCHY-held 
Lebanon and Syria. At the conclusion of World War II, 
it became apparent that Britain would not change its 
policies in Palestine, nor would it allow a mass Jewish 
migration into the region. The Haganah then decid¬ 
ed to join in on the actions of the Irgun and Lehi by 
attacking the British in commando raids and sabotage 
attacks. 

The Haganah membership consisted of illegal 
immigrants as well as over 26,000 Palestinian Jews 
who had served with the British in World War II. Some 
of the strengths of the Haganah included its bravery, 
its initiative, and its ability to improvise during battle. 
It developed an impressive military intelligence system 
that allowed it to spy on the British and the Palestinian 
Arabs. It also became very skilled in covert operation 
tactics such as stealing weapons from the British and 
hiding the many immigrants it helped smuggle into the 
region. Training activities and the purchase of weap¬ 
ons abroad were stepped up after the 1947 UN parti¬ 
tion plan, which called for the partition of Palestine 
between the Palestinian Arabs and the Jews. 

Shortly after this, the Haganah, along with Irgun and 
Lehi, began concerted attacks on Palestinian Arabs in 
an attempt to force them out of the Jewish areas that 
were outlined in the UN plan. Some 300,000 Pales¬ 
tinian Arabs were displaced from their homes in five 
weeks, including an all-day attack on Deir Yasin vil¬ 
lage resulting in the deaths of over 250 men, women, 
and children. Days after the British mandate ended, 
Israel was declared an independent state, and in the 
1948 Arab-Israeli War, also known as the War of 
Independence, Israel held on to the territory that had 
been allotted to it in the partition plan and also extend¬ 
ed its territory by approximately one-third. At the time 
of the Israeli declaration of independence, the new gov¬ 
ernment, led by David Ben-Gurion, decided that the 
new state would not have any armed militias or parti¬ 
san groups, and the Haganah dissolved into the Israeli 
Defense Force, or IDF. 

See also Zionism. 

Further reading: Morris, Benny. Righteous Victims: A His¬ 
tory of the Zionist-Arab Conflict, 1881-1998. New York: 
Vintage Publishers, New York, 2001. 
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Haitian massacre (1937) 

For seven bloody days during October 1937, the 
Dominican army massacred thousands of Haitian men, 
women, and children living in the northwestern frontier 
region of the Dominican Republic. Thousands more fled 
for their lives across the border into Haiti. Many of the 
victims were Dominican-born and thus were accorded 
Dominican citizenship, as guaranteed by the country’s 
constitution. Some came from families that had lived in 
the Dominican Republic for generations. 

The country’s president-dictator, Rafael Trujillo, 
ordered this wave of genocidal violence and justified his 
actions as an act of national self-preservation, declar¬ 
ing that an invasion of Haitians threatened the Domini¬ 
can Republic. Trujillo, reflecting the view of many 
other Dominicans, defined Dominican national identity 
according to its difference from Haitians. Dominicans, 
especially the elite, identified themselves as a white and 
Hispanic nation, in stark opposition to the black and 
African Haiti. 

The borderlands region dividing Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic represented a porous boundary 
marked by a transnational, bilingual, and bicultur- 
al community of Haitians and Dominicans, some of 
whom intermarried. Unlike Haitians living in the east¬ 
ern regions of the Dominican Republic, the Haitians in 
the borderlands were mostly independent small farm¬ 
ers. Many Haitians had immigrated to the Dominican 
Republic in the second half of the 19th century in search 
of land in the sparsely populated western region of the 
country. Their descendants, although ethnically and 
culturally Haitian, were born on Dominican soil and 
considered it their home. The residents of this region 
did not regard the border between the two countries as 
a concrete boundary and frequently traveled back and 
forth several times a day. 

The porous and transnational Haiti-Dominican 
border troubled Trujillo and the Dominican elite, and 
soon after his rise to power he worked to formal¬ 
ize the border. He feared that the open border pro¬ 
vided an easy passageway for exiled revolutionaries 
to launch an attack on his regime. Trujillo signed a 
boundary treaty with Haitian president Stenio Vincent 
in March 1936. Trujillo and his elite Dominican offi¬ 
cials actively engaged in a program of nation building 
and national identity dedicated to a strict geographic 
and cultural national boundary between Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. 

When the massacre began on October 2, both Hai¬ 
tians and Dominicans living in the borderland region 
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feared for their lives, having been caught completely 
unaware by the killing spree. No policies or actions by 
the Trujillo regime prior to the massacre had foreshad¬ 
owed such an event. Some Dominicans risked their own 
lives to help their Haitian neighbors, while others aided 
the army in identifying Haitians. The fluidity of culture 
and language in this borderlands region made it dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish Haitian from Dominican. Soldiers 
employed crude methods based on racially constructed 
stereotypes about Haitians to determine who lived and 
died, such as determining a person’s ethnicity based on 
their pronunciation of the Spanish “r.” The soldiers 
avoided the use of firearms, preferring machetes, clubs, 
and bayonets, suggesting to many scholars that Trujillo 
hoped to characterize the killings as a popular uprising, 
not government-sponsored genocide. 

The massacre forever changed the borderlands 
region by imposing a strict dichotomy between Haitian 
and Dominican. Word of the government-sponsored 
massacre spread quickly as journalists and foreigners 
reported the atrocities. Trujillo set about creating an 
atmosphere of anti-Haitian sentiment to justify his mili¬ 
tary actions. President Stenio Vincent of Haiti feared a 
Dominican military invasion and called on the United 
States, Mexico, and Cuba to act as mediators between 
the two countries. Trujillo refused to submit to an inqui¬ 
ry, claiming that the incident was not a matter of inter¬ 
national concern. The dictator subsequently offered 
Haiti $750,000 to settle the matter, and President Vin¬ 
cent readily accepted the money. 

Further reading: Roorda, Eric Paul. The Dictator Next 
Door: The Good Neighbor Policy and the Trujillo Regime 
in the Dominican Republic, 1930-1945. Durham, NC: 
Duke University Press, 1998; Turits, Richard Lee. “A World 
Destroyed, A Nation Imposed: The 1937 Haitian Massacre 
in the Dominican Republic.” Hispanic American Historical 
Review (v.82, 2002). 
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Hara Kei 

(1856-1921) Japanese politician 

Hara Kei (Hara Takashi) was a leading member of the 
Seiyukai political party in Japan in the early 20th centu¬ 
ry and the prime minister of Japan from 1918 to 1921. 

Hara was born into a family of samurai background 
in northern Japan in 1856. After working in fields as 
diverse as diplomacy and journalism, Hara joined the 


Seiyukai, a political party founded by Ito Hirobumi 
in 1900, and quickly became one of its leading mem¬ 
bers. Although political parties were the leading force 
in the lower house of Japan’s parliamentary body, the 
Diet, the key posts in the Japanese cabinet, including 
the position of prime minister, remained dominated at 
the turn of the century not by party officials but rather 
by elder statesmen. Hara became one of the foremost 
champions of allying the Seiyukai with the cabinet. 

In 1904, Prime Minister Katsura Taro needed Sei¬ 
yukai support in the Diet for budget increases in order 
to fight the Russo-Japanese War. Hara and Katsura 
made a bargain whereby Hara delivered the necessary 
assistance in exchange for the future appointment of 
Seiyukai’s president, Saionji Kinmochi, as prime min¬ 
ister. Saionji eventually served twice as prime minister, 
from 1906 to 1908 and then from 1911 to 1912. As 
home minister in Saionji’s first cabinet, Hara worked to 
strengthen the party by recruiting members of the civil 
bureaucracy into the organization. In addition, he built 
support for the party beyond the ranks of officialdom 
by providing funds for local economic development. By 
increasing spending on local schools, roads, harbors, 
and transportation, he gained a following for the Seiyu¬ 
kai among the electorate. 

Hara became president of the Seiyukai in 1914 and 
was selected to serve as prime minister of Japan in the 
aftermath of the well-known 1918 rice riots, marking the 
first time that a career party politician held that leading 
office in the Japanese government. Although Japan had 
undergone an economic boom as a result of World War 
I, those on the lower rungs of the social hierarchy strug¬ 
gled with inflation and falling wages. Hara was in many 
ways the only leader with significant support in both the 
Diet’s party-dominated lower house and its upper house, 
the House of Peers, still largely the preserve of nonparty 
elites, despite the fact that some upper-house delegates 
had joined political parties. His connections with nonpar¬ 
ty elites proved vital to his accession to prime minister. 

Upon becoming prime minister, Hara did not 
embark on a program of sweeping, wholesale changes. 
The tax qualification for voting was lowered in a move 
that doubled the size of the electorate, but most of the 
newly enfranchised were small landholders largely 
favorable to the Seiyukai. In a more overtly partisan 
manner, Hara’s government remapped electoral bound¬ 
aries to benefit the Seiyukai, and his appointments 
within the bureaucracy were often made with blatantly 
partisan motives. His government likewise supported 
defense spending, and Hara made significant efforts to 
improve relations with the military leadership. 
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Responding to protests against Japanese imperial 
rule, Hara attempted to replace the military administra¬ 
tions of Japan’s colonial holdings with civilian officials, 
though the military successfully resisted those efforts in 
Korea. He also called for assimilation of colonial popu¬ 
lations, representation for colonies in the Diet, and the 
granting of greater civil liberties to colonials. 

Hara’s career came to a violent conclusion when he 
was assassinated by a right-wing fanatic in Tokyo Sta¬ 
tion in 1921, but Hara Kei had played an immensely 
important role in transforming the Seiyukai into a lead¬ 
ing force in Japanese politics in the early 20th century. 

Further reading: Duus, Peter. Party Rivalry and Political 
Change in Taisho Japan. Cambridge, MA: Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1968;-. Modern Japan. 2d ed. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin, 1998; Najita, Tetsuo. Hara Kei and the 
Politics of Compromise, 1905-1915. Cambridge, MA: Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1967. 
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Harlem Renaissance 

The Harlem Renaissance is the name that was attached 
to the African-American literary, artistic, and intel¬ 
lectual movement that was centered in Harlem, a 
neighborhood in Upper Manhattan, New York. Many 
African Americans had migrated from the South to 
northern cities in the years after 1916 in what is known 
as the Great Migration, and Harlem, which had been 
developed as a residential area for whites, became the 
cultural capital of the African-American United States 
during the 1920s. The movement’s participants knew 
it as “The New Negro Movement,” after the title of art 
historian Alain Locke’s book The New Negro (1925), 
in which Locke expressed the hope that the black art¬ 
ist would become “a collaborator and participant in 
American civilization.” 

Like any cultural movement, the Harlem Renais¬ 
sance had antecedents, as the cultural life of African 
Americans in New York City was already well devel¬ 
oped. Harlem, acknowledged as the black capital 
of the United States, was home to advocacy groups 
such as Marcus Garvey’s Universal Negro Improve¬ 
ment Association, the NAACP (National Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People), 
and the National Urban League, and most nationally 
known African Americans, including Garvey, W. E. B. 
DuBois, and A. Philip Randolph, lived there. The 


intellectual center of Harlem was the local branch 
of the New York Public Library, which had the most 
extensive collection of material concerning African 
Americans in existence. 

Scholars of the movement have placed its onset in 
1910, when the NAACP began to publish Crisis , edit¬ 
ed by W. E. B. DuBois. Others argue that it began in 
1919, when black soldiers returned from World War 
I and U.S. cities experienced an unprecedented amount 
of racial violence, or in the early 1920s, which saw the 
publication of James Weldon Johnson’s Book of Amer¬ 
ican Negro Poetry (1922), Jean Toomer’s Cane (1923), 
and the launching of the newspaper Opportunity 
(1923), edited by sociologist Charles S. Johnson for the 
National Urban League. Both Crisis and Opportunity 
published fiction and poetry and sponsored contests to 
encourage African-American writers. 

The Harlem Renaissance is remembered as a chiefly 
literary movement. Poetry constituted its first literary 
output, but prose forms, notably fiction, replaced poet¬ 
ry as the dominant literary form after 1924. Although 
the movement included visual arts, it excluded jazz, 
which, although it was performed in Harlem, had 
other antecedents (it should be noted that the 1920s 
dance craze the Charleston was first performed in Har¬ 
lem). As artists and writers began to speak in terms of 
a “New Negro,” they developed a definition of Afri¬ 
can Americans as a militant, self-assertive, and urbane 
group of people capable of speaking for themselves. 
Some writers, like Langston Hughes, were at the begin¬ 
ning of long and distinguished careers, and some, like 
Jean Toomer, never wrote anything else of significance. 
The literary movement did not have a consistent recog¬ 
nizable style, as it encompassed a debate over tradition 
and the nature of African-American culture. Wallace 
Thurman, Claude McKay, Arthur Huff Fauset, and 
Zora Neale Hurston, among others, stressed the dis¬ 
tinctiveness and vitality of black ethnicity, particularly 
among working-class African Americans, while James 
Weldon Johnson, Jessie Fauset, Nella Larsen, and 
Alain Locke were more likely to write about middle- 
class African-American life as a means of ensuring that 
it would be seen as an integral part of U.S. culture as 
a whole. Langston Hughes and Countee Cullen found 
themselves agreeing with both sides of this debate. 

Hughes (1902-67) and Hurston (1891 [?J-l 960) 
are the best-known writers of the movement. Hughes, 
born James Langston Hughes in Joplin, Missouri, 
worked at a variety of jobs, traveled in the Americas 
and Europe, and published his first volume of poetry, 
The Weary Blues , in 1926. Seen as the prototypical 
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New Negro, Hughes used the rhythms and language 
of jazz and blues in his poems, and his essay “The 
Negro Artist and the Racial Mountain” (1926) stands 
with The New Negro as a principal statement of the 
movement’s ideology. Hurston, who grew up in the 
all-black hamlet of Eatonville, Florida, graduated 
from Barnard College, where she studied with the 
anthropologist Franz Boas. Hurston’s literary output 
interpreted African-American folktales she had gath¬ 
ered in the rural South in collections and novels pub¬ 
lished during the 1930s. 

Visual artists connected with the Harlem Renais¬ 
sance are less renowned. Aaron Douglas is best known 
for his illustrations in The New Negro and in James 
Weldon Johnson’s God’s Trombones: Seven Negro Ser¬ 
mons in Verse. Palmer Hayden, who was trained in 
both New York and Paris, is best known for his paint¬ 
ings of African subjects. Other artists associated with 
the movement were Malvin G. Johnson and William 
H. Johnson. The best known sculptor is Augusta Sav¬ 
age, and photographers James Van Der Zee and Roy 
DeCarava are also associated with the movement. 

The Harlem Renaissance contributed to plac¬ 
ing black art and literature at the center of American 
life, but the incorporation was not entirely the work 
of African Americans. For African Americans, the 
movement was a response to calls from critics like 
Randolph Bourne and Van Wyck Brooks for a TJ.S. 
culture independent of European tradition. For white 
literary America, Harlem was exotic. When Harlem 
was embraced by white critics like H. F. Mencken and 
Carl Van Vechten, it was in part as a result of their 
own iconoclasm. Van Vechten’s book Nigger Heaven 
(1926) “promoted” Harlem to white Americans (and 
caused anger and resentment among many African 
Americans), but Van Vechten also served as a patron to 
Fangston Hughes and introduced other black writers 
to patrons such as Mrs. R. Osgood (Charlotte) Mason, 
Albert Barnes, Fouise Bryant, the William E. Harmon 
Foundation, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, and the Gen¬ 
eral Education Fund. Mencken published the work of 
African-American artists in the American Mercury. 

As the Great Depression set in, resources avail¬ 
able to African Americans in Harlem dwindled, mak¬ 
ing cultural activities even harder to maintain. The 
end of the Harlem Renaissance came in 1935, when a 
racially based riot convulsed Harlem. There has been 
a good deal of debate concerning what was seen as 
the failure of African American artists and writers 
to create and maintain independent cultural institu¬ 
tions, but it is generally agreed that the movement 


provided subsequent African-American writers and 
artists with a cultural base upon which later genera¬ 
tions could build. 

Further reading: Baker, Houston A. Modernism and the 
Harlem Renaissance. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1987; Douglas, Ann. Terrible Honesty: Mongrel Manhattan 
in the 1920s. New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1995; 
Huggins, Nathan. Harlem Renaissance. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1971; Lewis, David Levering. When Har¬ 
lem Was in Vogue. New York: Penguin Books, 1997. 
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Hashemite dynasty in Iraq 

The San Remo Treaty (1920) following World War I 
granted Britain control over Iraq as a mandate. Follow¬ 
ing the bloody Iraqi rebellion against the mandate, 
the British decided at the 1921 Cairo Conference, 
attended by Sir Percy Cox as Iraqi high commissioner 
among others, to provide a semblance of independence 
by establishing an Iraqi monarchy that would be close¬ 
ly tied to Britain. 

A member of the respected Hashemite family, Fay- 
sal (also Feisal), Sherif Husayn’s son, was approached 
about becoming king of Iraq. Faysal was a favorite 
of the British from their relationship with him during 
the Arab revolt, and the French had recently militarily 
ousted him as king of Syria. Faysal reluctantly agreed 
to accept the position after a plebiscite had been held 
to confirm his support within Iraq. The plebiscite was 
held under British supervision, and Faysal was elect¬ 
ed king. Faysal was crowned in the summer of 1921 
with Cox remaining as the British high commissioner. 
The 1922 treaty between Iraq and Britain allowed for 
direct British administration over defense and domestic 
security; British advisers also retained veto power in 
other ministries. Fegally, Faysal ruled under the 1925 
constitution, which was written by the British. The 
constitution provided for a two-house parliament and 
a cabinet with wide executive powers. Elections were 
effectively stage-managed by the cabinet, and martial 
law was periodically implemented to prevent disorder. 

The new government faced major domestic and 
regional problems. Iraq was a complex society of ethnic 
and religious groups. Kurds, who were Sunni Muslims, 
dominated the north and had nationalist ambitions for 
an independent state of their own. Sunni Muslim Arabs 
lived mostly in the center around Baghdad, and the 
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population in the south and the main city of Basra was 
mostly Shi’i Arab. There were also small populations 
of Assyrian Christians (who were persecuted in the 
1930s), other Christians scattered around the nation, 
and Jews, who resided mostly in Baghdad. The bor¬ 
ders of the new nation were unclear, and it had difficult 
relations with neighboring Iran. The borders with Iran 
were not settled until 1937, when Iraq was given sov¬ 
ereignty over the Shatt al-‘Arab in the south and Iran 
gained the port of Abadan on the Persian Gulf. Along 
its southern border Iraq claimed Kuwait, an impover¬ 
ished territory but one that had a long coastline along 
the Persian Gulf, but the claims were rejected by Cox 
at the ‘Uqayr conference of 1922, leaving Iraq practi¬ 
cally landlocked. There were also disputes with Tur¬ 
key over the northern region of Mosul, but the Brit¬ 
ish intervened in Iraq’s favor. The territory, with its oil 
reserves, remained under Iraqi—and by extension Brit¬ 
ish—control. In the north the British also periodically 
put down secessionist movements among the Kurds 
and again used poison gas as they had done during the 
1920 rebellion. 

The preponderance of Sunnis in key government 
and economic positions and the underrepresentation 
of the large Shi’i population also posed problems. 
Throughout the interwar years Nuri Said, who was 
notably pro-British, served repeatedly as prime minis¬ 
ter. Economically, the revenues from petroleum helped 
create an urban middle class and finance some irriga¬ 
tion projects. A pipeline from Iraq to the port of Haifa 
on the Mediterranean was completed in the 1930s. 
But the concessions between the petroleum companies 
and the government favored the companies, and most 
Iraqis felt that the country did not receive appropriate 
compensation for its major resource. 

Mounting nationalist and anti-British sentiments 
in the army posed problems for both the monarchy 
and the British. The nationwide curriculum institut¬ 
ed by Sati al-Husri, a pan-Arabist, stressed Arab his¬ 
tory and culture and encouraged the development of 
national loyalties. This further alienated many Kurds 
and Shi’i, who felt, correctly, that they were under¬ 
represented. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1930 provided for 
the future full independence of Iraq but also enforced 
a close alliance with Britain. Under the treaty, which 
was the model for the 1936 treaty between Britain and 
Egypt, Britain retained the veto over Iraqi foreign pol¬ 
icy and the right to station troops on Iraqi territory. 
With independence in 1932, Iraq was admitted into the 
League of Nations. 



Opening of the Iraq parliament in 1942: The regent salutes with 
the prime minister. General Nuri as-Said, on his left. 


Faysal died in 1933 and was succeeded by his son 
Ghazi, who was far more nationalistic and anti-British 
than his father had been. He increased the size of the 
army, which played an increasingly important role in 
Iraqi politics. A number of nationalist clubs and politi¬ 
cal parties were formed in the 1930s and 1940s, particu¬ 
larly the People’s Party and the National Party, formed 
in the 1920s, and the Iraqi Communist Party (ICP), 
established in 1934. 

Like many other Arab nationalists, Ghazi viewed 
relations with Nazi Germany as a possible way to 
decrease British control over the region. As war 
loomed, Britain and Nuri Said became increasingly 
worried about the monarch’s loyalty. Consequently, 
when Ghazi died in an automobile crash in 1939, 
many Iraqis suspected foul play by the British. Because 
Ghazi’s son was too young to rule, his openly pro-Brit¬ 
ish uncle Abdul-Ilah was made regent. 

Rashid Ali al-Qaylani, a judge and former cabinet 
member, became prime minister in the early 1940s. Al- 
Qaylani and key army officers, known as the Golden 
Square, looked to the Axis powers to counter the Brit¬ 
ish in Iraq. After al-Qaylani was removed from office in 
a vote of no confidence, he was returned to power in a 
military coup d’etat in the spring of 1941. The regent fled 
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to Jordan, which was ruled by Hashemite amir Abdul¬ 
lah, a close relative. To protect their interests the Brit¬ 
ish promptly landed troops from India at Basra. The 
Iraqis surrounded the key Habbaniyya military base near 
Baghdad, and the British retaliated by bombing the Iraqi 
troops. The Iraqis held out, but with reinforcements from 
the Arab Legion (Jordanian forces commanded by the 
British), the British retook the base and ousted al-Qaylani 
and the Iraqi generals who had supported the coup. They 
were subsequently imprisoned, executed, or sent into 
exile. The British held Iraq, with Nuri Said often acting 
as prime minister, for the duration of World War II. 

After the war Iraq joined the Arab League and partic¬ 
ipated along with other Arab armies in the 1948 Arab- 
Israeli War. Their loss in that war shocked Iraqis and 
resulted in mass uprisings, and Jews and Jewish-owned 
businesses were also attacked. As pan-Arab nationalism 
grew in the postwar era, the power and influence of the 
pro-British monarchy and its supporters eroded. Nuri 
ignored or underestimated demands for reforms and 
mounting opposition, and the monarchy was overthrown 
in a bloody revolution led by the Iraqi army in 1958. 

See also Hashemite monarchy in Jordan ( 1914 - 
1953 ); OIL INDUSTRY IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 

Further reading: Haj, Samira. The Making of Iraq, 1900- 
1963. Albany: State University of New York Press, 1997; Lon- 
grigg, Stephen Hemsley. Iraq, 1900-1950. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1953; Wien, Peter. Iraqi Arab Nationalism. 
London: Routledge, 2005. 
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Hashemite monarchy in Jordan 
(1914-1953) 

Like many other postcolonial states in the Middle 
East, the Hashemite monarchy of Jordan has largely 
artificial boundaries drawn by European imperial 
powers. The European powers, particularly Brit¬ 
ain and France, divided the territories of much of 
the Middle East between themselves as the previous 
empire of the Ottoman Turks collapsed in the wake 
of World War I. As part of the Sykes-Picot war¬ 
time agreement between Britain and France, the ter¬ 
ritory that is now Jordan came under British tutelage. 
In 1921, having secured the League of Nations’ 
official mandate for the territories of Palestine, Trans¬ 
jordan, and Iraq, the British government created the 
Emirate of Transjordan through an agreement with 


its new ruler, Emir Abdullah (later King Abdullah I) 
of the Hashemite family. 

The Hashemites had fought with the British in the 
“Great Arab Revolt” against the Ottoman Turkish 
Empire during World War I. But shortly after the war 
ended, the Hashemites were defeated and expelled 
from Arabia by their rival Abd al-Aziz Ibn Saud, 
who ultimately carved out the modern Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia. In the postwar mandate period, the 
British government decided to install two brothers of 
the House of Hashem, Abdullah and Faysal, in their 
mandates of Jordan and Iraq, respectively. This move 
was in large part intended as a reward for Hashem¬ 
ite support in the Arab revolt against the Ottoman 
Empire during World War I. 

Since its beginnings, Jordan has developed into a 
modern state that has long defied predictions of its 
imminent demise. What began as the British mandate 
of Transjordan in 1921 evolved into the Emirate of 
Transjordan at the time of independence from Britain 
in 1946, and finally into its current form as the Hash¬ 
emite kingdom of Jordan beginning in 1949. 

The Hashemite monarchy pointedly emphasized 
its Islamic lineage, especially the direct Hashemite 
family line descending from the prophet Muhammad. 
Beyond this emphasis on a religious and cultural source 
of legitimacy, the monarchy also established itself 
immediately as the premier and centralized political 
power in the emerging Jordanian state. It would come 
to dominate the economy through reliance on a large 
public sector and also predicate its rule on co-option 
of key constituencies, including ethnic and religious 
minorities, while also relying on the armed forces that 
benefited from extensive royal patronage. 

Given its location, Jordan was from the outset 
deeply involved in the various dimensions of the 
Arab-Israeli conflicts. By the time of Jordanian inde¬ 
pendence in 1946, tensions were peaking in neigh¬ 
boring Palestine between Jews and Arabs over the 
issue of Zionist versus Palestinian aspirations to full 
statehood. When the United Nations voted to parti¬ 
tion Palestine between the two peoples in 1947 and 
Israel declared its independence the following year, 
Jordan’s Arab Legion was one of the Arab armies 
that attacked the new state, joining fighting that 
had already begun between the two communities. In 
what remains one of the most controversial moves in 
the history of modern Middle Eastern politics, King 
Abdullah formally annexed the West Bank to his Jor¬ 
danian kingdom in 1950. The debate ever since has 
turned on whether Abdullah’s move preserved Arab 
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territory from complete Israeli control or whether 
he foreclosed the possibility of a smaller Palestinian 
state by annexing the territory. 

Abdullah paid for that decision with his life, when 
he was gunned down in East Jerusalem by a Palestinian 
nationalist in 1951. After a brief transitional period dur¬ 
ing which his son, Talal, was judged mentally unfit to 
rule, Abdullah’s grandson Hussein became king in 1953. 

See also Arab-Israeli War (1948). 

Further reading: Aruri, Naseer H. Jordan: A Study in Political 
Development (1921-1965). The Hague: Nijhoff, 1972; Graves, 
Philip P., ed. Memoirs of King Abdullah of Transjordan. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950; Salibi, Kamal. The Modern 
History of Jordan. 2d. ed. New York: Tauris, 1998. 
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Hatta, Muhammad 

(1902-1980) Indonesian vice president 

The first vice president of Indonesia, Muhammad 
Hatta was born on born August 12, 1902, in Bukit- 
tinggi, West Sumatra. He had his early education in the 
Dutch schools of Padang and Batavia. He was in the 
Netherlands from 1922 to 1932, where he studied in 
Rotterdam and involved himself in political activities. 
He along with Minangkabau Sultan Sjahrir (1909-66) 
joined the Indische Vereeniging (Indies’ Student Society) 
and became instrumental in changing the social club 
into a politically important association, the Perhim- 
punan Indonesia (Indonesian Union), in 1922. Hatta 
established Perhimpunan Mahasiswa Indonesia (Indo¬ 
nesian Students Association), becoming its chairperson 
in 1926. He joined the League against Imperialism and 
attended the Brussels meeting in February 1927. After 
returning to the Netherlands, he was imprisoned by the 
Dutch government but was released in 1928. 

Hatta came back to Indonesia in 1932 and found 
the Partai Nasional Indonesia (PNI, Nationalist 
Party of Indonesia) faction-ridden after the arrest of 
its leader, Sukarno. Hatta believed in building up cadres 
who would be active in nationalist agendas. The Pen- 
didikan Nasional Indonesia (Indonesian National Edu¬ 
cation Club) was formed from a splinter group of the 
PNI. Sukarno tried to bring different nationalist groups 
together after his release into a mass organization called 
Partai Indonesia (Partindo, Indonesian Party). It was 
short lived, as the leaders of the Indonesian national¬ 
ist movement were put behind bars by the reactionary 


governor-general of the Dutch government, De Jonge 
(1931-36). Sukarno was exiled in 1933, and the fol¬ 
lowing year Hatta and Sjahrir were assigned to penal 
camps. The nationalist struggle was effectively sup¬ 
pressed by the policy of repression. 

The banishment of the leaders was over after the Japa¬ 
nese entered the country in March 1942. The Japanese 
desire to use the leaders in their war effort opened new 
avenues for the leaders. On August 17, 1945, two days 
after Japan surrendered to the Allies, Sukarno and Hatta 
proclaimed independence and established the Republic 
of Indonesia. Sukarno was elected president, and Hatta 
became the vice president. The Dutch returned, and the 
republic was attacked in 1947 and 1948. The archi¬ 
pelago was divided between republican-held territory 
and that being reoccupied by the Dutch. The republic’s 
capital was captured, and most of its top leaders, includ¬ 
ing Sukarno and Hatta, were arrested and exiled. The 
world reaction was sharp, and the UN Security Coun¬ 
cil ordered an immediate cease-fire. Hatta presided over 
the delegation sent to The Hague for negotiating with 
the Dutch. The Hague Agreement of December 27, 
1949, transferred sovereignty to the Indonesian federal 
government. On August 17, 1950, the Unitary State of 
the Republic of Indonesia was restored. Hatta was again 
premier in 1949 and 1950. He was vice president until 
1956. He devoted the rest of his life to the development 
of cooperatives. The humble and much respected leader 
died on March 14, 1980, in Jakarta. 

Further reading: Hatta, Muhammad. Portrait of a Patriot: 
Selected Writings. The Hague: Mouton Publishers, 1972; 
Neill, Wilfred T. Tiventieth-Century Indonesia. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1973; Ricklefs, Merle C. A His¬ 
tory of Modern Indonesia ca. 1300 to the Present Day. 
London: MacMillan, 1981; Rose, Mavis. Indonesia Free: A 
Political Biography of Mohammad Hatta. Ithaca, NY: Cor¬ 
nell University Press, 1987. 
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Haya de la Torre, Victor Raul 

(1895-1979) Peruvian president 

A prominent Peruvian political activist and the man 
who won the 1931 and 1962 Peruvian presidential elec¬ 
tions, Haya de la Torre was the founder of the Aprista 
Party, which has been in the forefront of radical dis¬ 
sent in Peru since 1924. He wanted greater rights— 
political and economic—for the indigenous Indians of 
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Latin America and an end to the power of the Spanish 
oligarchies that controlled many of the countries, as 
well as an end to the domination of the economies of 
Latin American countries by foreign businesses. 

Victor Raul Haya de la Torre was born on Feb¬ 
ruary 22, 1895, at Trujillo, in the north of Peru, the 
son of wealthy parents descended from conquistado- 
res. As a teenager, Haya de la Torre learned to read 
and speak French and German and became interested 
in Nietzsche. He then proceeded to the University of 
Trujillo, where he studied literature and became a 
close friend of the Peruvian poet Cesar Vallejo. He 
studied at the National University of San Marcos 
in Lima. While at San Marcos he was involved in 
the University Reform Movement, which had spread 
from Argentina, where he had spent some time study¬ 
ing. This was aimed at expanding the university to 
allow poorer people to attend. 

Haya de la Torre was instrumental in the found¬ 
ing of the Universidades Populares Gonzalez Prada, 
which were night schools for workers. 

Haya de la Torre was heavily influenced by three 
things: a visit to Cuzco, where he saw many Indians 
being badly treated; his student days at the University 
of Cordoba in Argentina; and the Mexican Revolu¬ 
tion. He was a student leader and in 1923 led a pro¬ 
test against the dedication of Peru to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. The idea had been suggested by the president, 
Augusto B. Leguia, and was unpopular with many 
people. The protests rocked Peru for three days, after 
which the archbishop of Lima suggested that Leguia 
withdraw his idea, which he did. However, Haya de 
la Torre had become nationally famous overnight, and 
he was arrested and then deported. 

Haya de la Torre went into exile in Mexico City, 
where on May 7, 1924, he founded the Alianza Popu¬ 
lar Revolucionaria Americana (APRA Popular Revolu¬ 
tionary American Party). It advocated Latin American 
unity, support for the indigenous Indian population, 
and the nationalization of foreign-owned businesses, 
especially those owned by U.S., British, and European 
interests, a doctrine now widely known as Aprismo. 
When Leguia was overthrown in 1930, Haya de la 
Torre was in Berlin. His supporters nominated him as 
a candidate for the forthcoming presidential elections, 
and when he returned to Lima he was greeted by the 
biggest crowd that had gathered in Peru up to that 
point. He won the elections, defeating Colonel Luis M. 
Sanchez Cerro, who had the support of the oligarchy, 
the church, and the army. Fraud saw Sanchez Cerro 
declared the winner, and in February 1932 Haya de la 


Torre was arrested and thrown into jail without trial. 
He was held in prison for a total of 14 months. San¬ 
chez Cerro was assassinated on April 30, 1933, and 
Haya de la Torre was released from prison. 

From 1936 until 1945 Haya de la Torre was 
essentially a semifugitive, being sought by the police 
for various reasons. However, he was available to 
meet foreign journalists, and U.S. writer John Gun¬ 
ther had no trouble organizing three interviews with 
him. In 1945 APRA changed its name to the Partido 
del Pueblo (“People’s Party”) and declared its support 
for Jose Luis Bustamante y Rivero in the presidential 
elections. Bustamante won the elections with Haya de 
la Torre as the real power broker. It was, however, not 
an alliance that lasted for long. In 1947 Bustamante 
banned the Partido del Pueblo, which had been riven 
by disputes from members in Callao, and in October 
1948 he imposed martial law to rule by decree. On 
October 28, 1948, Bustamante was overthrown in a 
political coup d’etat, and Haya de la Torre was forced 
to take refuge in the Colombian embassy, where he 
remained until 1954. 

In June 1962 another presidential election was 
held, and Haya de la Torre narrowly defeated Fer¬ 
nando Belaunde Terry. Belaunde claimed that the 
election victory had been achieved by fraud, and the 
military under President Perez Godoy seized power and 
annulled the entire election. New elections were held 
in June 1963, and Belaunde won. However, in October 
1968 Belaunde was himself overthrown. All political 
parties were banned until 1978, when a new constitu¬ 
ent assembly was elected to write a new constitution. 
Haya de la Torre was the president of that assembly 
and signed the new constitution from his bed, unable 
to leave it owing to illness. He was then adopted as the 
APRA’s candidate for the 1980 presidential elections 
but died on August 2, 1979, in Lima. 

Further reading: Gunther, John. Inside Latin America. Lon¬ 
don: Hamish Hamilton, 1942; Pike, Fredrick B. The Politics of 
the Miraculous in Peru: Haya de la Torre and the Spiritualist 
Tradition. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1986. 
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Hirohito 

(1901-1989) emperor of Japan 

Emperor Hirohito of Japan lived in an age of contra¬ 
dictions, caught between ancient traditions and modern 
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realities. The 124th in the line of the longest dynasty the 
world has known, Hirohito saw the Japanese monarchy 
become purely ceremonial. Japan was modernized dur¬ 
ing his reign when he died after 63 years on the throne, 
the longest reign of modern monarchs. The Japanese 
emperors were said to be direct descendants of the sun 
goddess who founded Japan more than 2,500 years ago. 
After World War II at U.S. demand, he issued a renun¬ 
ciation of any claims to his divinity after ruling over his 
country during one of its most militaristic periods. 

Born on April 29, 1901, Hirohito was the first son 
of Crown Prince Yoshito, son of Emperor Mutsuhito 
(better known as the Meiji emperor). As was the cus¬ 
tom with the royal household, while still a tiny infant 
Hirohito was taken from his mother to be reared by 
foster parents. Count Kawamura, the foster father, was 
already 70 years old when he took the responsibility of 
rearing the royal infant, and he died when the child was 
three years old. At that time, Hirohito was returned to 
the residence of his parents, Akasara Palace. Even here, 
however, Hirohito was isolated from other children and 
from his parents. He rarely saw his unemotional father 
and visited his mother once a week. 

In 1908 the young Hirohito was sent to Peers School, 
founded especially for males of noble birth, where he 
became interested in natural history and science. This 
interest developed into a passion for marine biology, a 
field in which Hirohito became a worldwide authority 
and on which he published eight books. 

Meiji died in 1912 and was succeeded by Hiro- 
hito’s father, the Taisho emperor; Hirohito, the heir 
apparent, became engaged to the daughter of a noble¬ 
man, Princess Nagako, in 1918, who became his only 
wife, bearing him five daughters and two sons. 

In 1921 Hirohito, along with an enormous reti¬ 
nue, made an unprecedented visit to Europe. No other 
Japanese crown prince had ever visited another coun¬ 
try. He was greatly impressed with what seemed to 
him the informality and freedom of the rulers, espe¬ 
cially the British royal family. Later that year Hirohito 
was named regent for his father, who was declining 
mentally. In 1923 he survived an attempted assassina¬ 
tion by a young radical. 

At the age of 25 Hirohito became emperor of 
Japan. He chose the name Showa (Enlightened Peace) 
for his reign. Hirohito’s grandfather had helped bring 
Japan into the modern world when he had disman¬ 
tled the powers of the feudal shogun. When he came 
to the throne, Japan, like much of the world in the 
1920s, was in the midst of growth and optimism. 
However, in the midst of the Great Depression of 


the 1930s, Japan became more fascist and militaris¬ 
tic, with many assassinations and domestic unrest, 
culminating in an uprising in January 1936 during 
which Tokyo was under the direct command of mili¬ 
tary divisions. Hirohito acted swiftly to control the 
insurrection and punish the leaders, but Japan’s mili¬ 
tary continued to gain strength. 

Japan invaded China in 1937 without Hirohito’s 
direct approval but also without his intervention. 
The emperor did not like the policies of Nazi Ger¬ 
many and Fascist Italy, but he did not openly oppose 
Japan’s alliance with them; he signed the declaration 
of war against the United States and the Allies in 
1941. Hirohito’s participation in events that led to 
and during World War II remain controversial due 
to the destruction of many documents immediately 
after Japan’s surrender. Evidence shows that while he 
was not instrumental in Japan’s aggressions begin¬ 
ning in the 1930s, he was fully aware of Japan’s 
wartime goals and methods and participated in key 
meetings and decision making. In 1945 Hirohito 
made his famous radio address asking his people to 
surrender. It was the first time that the public had 
ever heard his voice. 

When the United States began its occupation of 
Japan, Hirohito accepted full responsibility for the 
war and offered to abdicate his throne. However, the 
Allies felt Japan’s stability would be better preserved 
if the emperor remained. As the figurehead ruler 
under the constitution promulgated in 1947, Hirohi¬ 
to had the luxury of devoting the remainder of his life 
to his scientific pursuits. He tried to establish a more 
open relationship with the people, and although he 
was a popular figure, he was awkward when meeting 
them. 

Emperor Hirohito made two more foreign visits in 
his later years. In 1972 he traveled to Europe, and in 
1975 he visited the United States. He died on January 
7, 1989, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Crown 
Prince Akihito. 

See also Sino-Japanese War. 
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Hiroshima and Nagasaki 

By the summer of 1945, World War II in the Pacific 
was virtually over. Since December 1941, the United 
States had pushed Japanese forces back until only the 
homeland itself remained in Japanese control. The Unit¬ 
ed States prepared to launch an invasion of Japan. 

While preparing for the invasion, on July 26 U.S. 
president Harry S. Truman and British prime minis¬ 
ter Clement Attlee, with Nationalist Chinese president 
Chiang Kai-shek concurring, issued the Potsdam 
Declaration calling for the unconditional surrender 
of Japan and listing additional peace terms. At this 
point Truman knew that the first atomic bomb test 
at Alamogordo, New Mexico, had been successful 10 
days earlier. 

The test was the culmination of a three-year high¬ 
ly secret project. The first man-made atomic reactor 
was built in a squash court at the University of Chi¬ 
cago in 1942. More sophisticated reactors were built 
at Hanford, where the plutonium was produced. The 
first test of the plutonium bomb was at Alamogordo 
on July 16, 1945. 

Although the Potsdam Declaration made it clear to 
the Japanese that they could anticipate severe conse¬ 
quences if they chose to continue the war, Japan reject¬ 
ed the ultimatum. Truman ordered the use of the bomb. 
His secretary of war, Henry L. Stimson, regarded the 
use of the bomb as less abhorrent than sacrificing U.S. 
lives. Truman’s military advisers had indicated that 
the invasion of Japan could result in the loss of half 
a million U.S. soldiers plus millions of Japanese mili¬ 
tary and civilian lives. Truman wanted the war over, 
and he wanted the maximum possible blow in order 
to end the war without the invasion. The U.S. military 
selected Hiroshima and Kokura because the two were 
among the Japanese cities that had thus far escaped the 
destruction caused by U.S. and Allied bombs. 

On August 6, 1945, at 9:15 a.m. Tokyo time, the 
B-29 bomber Enola Gay , piloted by Paul W. Tibbets, 
dropped a uranium atomic bomb, “Little Boy,” on Hiro¬ 
shima. In minutes half of Japan’s seventh-largest city 
was gone, and thousands of people were dead. Between 
60,000 and 70,000 people were dead or missing, and 
140,000 were injured. 

On August 6 another bomb was prepared on Tin¬ 
ian Island. On August 9 the B-29 Bock’s Car prepared 
to bomb Kokura. Smoke over the target caused pilot 
Sweeney to seek his alternate target, Nagasaki. 

The industrial city of Nagasaki fell to the bomb 
“Fat Man” at 11:02 a.m. Exploded at 1,800 feet to 



The devastation caused by the atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki quickly led to the end of World War II in the Pacific. 


maximize the impact of the blast, Fat Man leveled 
buildings, destroyed electrical systems, and generated 
fires. The bomb destroyed 39 percent of the city, killed 
42,000, and injured 40,000. 

The two bombings killed 210,000 Japanese— 
140,000 in Hiroshima and 70,000 in Nagasaki, two- 
thirds of them women, children, and elderly. Deaths 
to military and foreign workers are unknown. What is 
known is that the explosion rather than the radiation 
was the primary cause of death. Some 24 Australian 
prisoners of war about 1.5 kilometers from Nagasaki 
ground zero survived, many to old age. 

The bombs produced fires, blast pressure, and 
extremely high radiation levels. Both were detonated 
about 600 meters aboveground, so the belowground 
contamination was minimal from the bombs. Subse¬ 
quent rainfall deposited radioactive material east of 
Nagasaki and west and northwest of Hiroshima, but 
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the great majority of the radioactive material was taken 
high into the atmosphere by the blasts themselves. The 
blasts also irradiated some stable metals—such as those 
found in metal roofs—for a day or two after the blast, 
but the damage was minimal. 

In the cities victims died due to flash burns from 
the heat generated by the blast. People died when their 
homes burst into flames. Others were injured by flying 
debris. In Hiroshima a firestorm arose in the center of 
the devastation. People within 300 yards of ground zero 
were vaporized, leaving their shadows on the streets. 
Blast and heat also stripped skin off bodies, sucked out 
eyeballs, and burst stomachs. Radiation deaths in sub¬ 
sequent years totaled about 120,000. 

Severe radiation produced death within days. 
Severe radiation injuries were suffered by all persons 
within a one-kilometer radius. At between one and 
two kilometers distance injuries were serious to mod¬ 
erate, and slight injury affected those within two to 
four kilometers. 

In addition to the 103,000 killed by the bombs 
in the first four months, another 400 died from can¬ 
cer and leukemia over the subsequent 30 years. The 
bombs also produced birth defects and stillbirths. The 
children of survivors seem to have suffered no genetic 
damage. As of 2004, 93,000 exposed survivors were 
being monitored. 

On September 2, 1945, the Japanese government 
surrendered unconditionally. Winston Churchill 
calculated that the bomb had saved the lives of 250,000 
British and 1 million Americans. 

Harry Truman’s argument that the bomb would 
save half a million soldiers was unconvincing to crit¬ 
ics, who in the years since have noted that the Japa¬ 
nese were prepared to ask for peace before the bombs 
were dropped and had already sought peace in previ¬ 
ous months. To these critics, the real reason for the 
use of the bombs was Truman’s desire to frighten and 
impress the Soviet Union, which was already moving 
from ally to rival. Truman wanted to end the war 
before the Soviets could enter the Pacific War and 
stake a claim to a piece of the postwar settlement. 

The Hiroshima bomb used 60 kilograms of high¬ 
ly enriched uranium-235 to destroy about 90 percent 
of the city. The Nagasaki bomb used 8 kilograms 
of plutonium-239. The bombs were a thousand 
times more powerful than any exploded previously. 
Four years later the United States exploded the first 
hydrogen bomb, and it was not long before there 
were bombs a thousand times more powerful than 
the one that was dropped on Hiroshima. By the 


1980s the world’s arsenals included a million Hiro¬ 
shima bombs. 

The Soviet Union tested its atomic bomb in 1949, 
and quickly Great Britain, France, and China joined 
the atomic community. 

Beginning in the 1950s the emphasis was on the 
use of atomic energy for electricity and medical pur¬ 
poses. In the early 21st century 16 percent of the 
world’s electricity, including that of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, came from atomic power. 

See also Einstein, Albert. 
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Hitler, Adolf 

(1889-1945) German dictator 

Adolf Hitler, the dictator of Germany, proponent of 
Nazism, and perpetrator of the Holocaust, was 
born on April 20, 1889, in the Austrian town of Brau- 
nau near the German border. His father, Alois, was a 
customs official, and his mother, Klara, was a gentle¬ 
woman. Hitler did not finish his secondary education 
and moved to Vienna at the age of 18 to study art and 
architecture. 

He was unsuccessful in getting admission and stayed 
in Vienna until 1913, doing menial jobs. Hitler devel¬ 
oped a rabid nationalism and simultaneously showed 
deep anti-Semitism. He was influenced by anti-Jew writ¬ 
er Lanz von Liebenfels (1874-1954). The right-wing 
Austrian politician and mayor of Vienna Karl Lueger 
(1844-1910), along with Georg Ritter von Schonerer 
(1842-1921), an advocate of pan-Germanism, also 
shaped Hitler’s violent hatred of the Jews. 

He enlisted in the German army during World 
War I. Hitler returned to Munich in 1919 with five 
medals and the prestigious German Iron Cross (twice) 
for his bold service as dispatch runner. The war had 
rescued him from the frustration of civilian life and 
inculcated in his mind a strong like of discipline and 
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authoritarianism. He had also developed a deep hatred 
of left-wing politics, and it was no coincidence that his 
anti-Semitism developed along with his political beliefs, 
as many of the advocates of socialism and communism 
were Jews. 

The army employed Hitler as a political officer, 
and he freely gave vent to his feelings in the charged 
atmosphere following the humiliating Versailles Trea¬ 
ty of June 28, 1919. The treaty signed by the German 
politicians was a peace dictated by others, and German 
humiliation was complete. Hitler was to report the 
activities of the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei (DAP, German 
Workers’ Party), and he soon found that the party ideals 
of extreme nationalism and anti-Semitism were in line 
with his own beliefs. With his excellent skill of deliv¬ 
ery, Hitler impressed the members and joined the DAP. 
Thus, the political career of Hitler began in September 
1919. He was soon placed in charge of propaganda and 
recruited fellow soldiers from the army who had also 
been disillusioned with the Treaty of Versailles. 

NAZI PARTY 

All the blame for Germany’s woes was put on the Jews, 
communists, and inefficient political leadership of the 
Weimar Republic. Hitler made the symbol of the party 
the swastika (symbolizing victory for the Aryan race) 
with a red background (symbolizing the social idea) 
and enclosed in a white circle (symbolizing the nation¬ 
al idea). Hitler changed the name of the DAP to the 
National Socialist German Workers’ Party (NSDAP, 
Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei), Nazi 
for short. As chairperson of the party, Hitler was 
addressed as the fiihrer (leader). 

The Weimar Republic received a severe blow in 
January 1923, when France and Belgium occupied the 
Ruhr industrial area and brought the German econo¬ 
my to a standstill. Hitler tried to exploit the situation 
with the Beer Hall Putsch of November in Bavaria, but 
the coup failed and the fiihrer was imprisoned. Dur¬ 
ing his period of incarceration, he wrote Mein Kampf 
(My struggle). The memoir-cum-doctrinal Nazi guide 
book spelled out an agenda for an expanded Germany 
inhabited by a pure Aryan race and excluding Jews and 
other unwanted people. 

Hitler was biding his time and realized that he could 
attain power through the ballot box. The collapse of 
the New York Stock Market on October 23, 1929, and 
the consequent worldwide Great Depression affected 
the German economy. The unemployment figure rose 
from 1.30 million to nearly 4 million by the end of 
1930. Hitler exploited the deteriorating economic situ¬ 


ation. He had assured the top industrialists, by issuing 
a pamphlet entitled The Road to Resurgence, that the 
Nazi Party was not against the wealthy. His promise of 
suppression of trade unionism and building up of the 
army was music to the ears of big industrialists. His 
technique of propaganda and rabble-rousing speeches 
appealed to the workers. The political elite began to 
accept him because of his emphasis on legality. In the 
1932 elections Hitler’s party was the strongest in Ger¬ 
many, with 40 percent of the votes. The Reich presi¬ 
dent, Paul von Hindenburg (1847-1934), was per¬ 
suaded by conservative leaders and Nazi supporters to 
appoint Hitler chancellor in January 1933. 

Nazi political opponents were subdued by mass 
demonstrations in favor of Hitler and terrorized by the 
brown-shirted SA, the Sturmabteilung (storm troopers), 
and the black-uniformed ss, the Schutzstaffel (secu¬ 
rity echelon). In March an act that granted dictato¬ 
rial power to Hitler was passed. After four months 
all political parties were banned save the Nazi Party, 
and the common form of greeting became “Heil 
Hitler” with an outstretched right arm. A ministry 
of propaganda was instituted under Joseph Goebbels 
(1897-1945). On June 30, 1934, Hitler carried out a 
purge in the Nazi Party by murdering his opponents 
in the “night of the long knives.” With the death of 
Hindenburg in August, Hitler, with the title of fiihrer, 
was the supreme leader of Germany. The legal system 
was virtually nonexistent, and the Geheime Staatspo- 
lizei (the Gestapo, the secret state police), formed by 
Hermann Goring (1893-1946), threw the anti-Nazis 
into concentration camps. A rearmament and public 
housing program were initiated. 

The economy revived, and the unemployment figures 
went down. Germany became 83 percent self-sufficient 
in agriculture by fixing farm prices and wages, banning 
the sale of farms of less than 312 acres, and reclaiming 
uncultivated lands. Industrial recovery was achieved by 
the Four-Year Plans of 1933 and 1936. The ministry 
of economics distributed raw materials and regulated 
prices, imports, and exports. Hitler’s popularity soared, 
while Germany had been transformed into an authori¬ 
tarian state. 

Hitler struck against the Jews, which culminated in 
the Nazis’ sending them into gas chambers and concen¬ 
tration camps during World War II. The Nuremberg 
laws of September 1935 denied the Jews citizenship 
and the right to marry non-Jews. Hitler’s policies led 
to large-scale Jewish migration to different parts of the 
world. The November 1938 pogrom against the Jews 
resulted in massacre, looting of property, the forcing of 
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Jews to wear yellow stars of David so that they could be 
identified, and resettlement in ghettos. 

Hitler posed as a defender of peace and a crusad¬ 
er against Bolshevism. The leadership of Britain and 
France appeased Hitler because to them Joseph Stalin 
(1879-1953) was a greater menace. With consummate 
skill Hitler began to scrap the provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles and to follow the policy of Lebensraum 
in an eastward direction. Hitler withdrew from the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference as well as from the 
League of Nations in October 1933. He denounced 
the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles and introduced 
conscription in March 1934. 

The next year Germany began expanding its armed 
forces and its navy in flagrant violation of the military 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. In March 1936, Hitler 
occupied the demilitarized Rhineland. Italy and Japan, 
with the same agenda of ultranationalism, militarism, 
and aggressive foreign policy, became close allies of 
Germany. The three countries signed pacts for further¬ 
ing their aims. The Rome-Berlin Axis was established 
between Benito Mussolini (1883-1945) and Hitler 
in October 1936, and the following month Germany 
signed the Anti-CoMiNTERN Pact with Japan, which 
Italy joined in 1937. 

Both Hitler and Mussolini supported General 
Francisco Franco (1892-1975) in the Spanish civil 
war against the republicans. Continuing his policy of 
lebensraum, Hitler turned his attention toward Aus¬ 
tria, which was German in tradition and language. 
There had already been a putsch in 1934 for Anschluss 
(annexation). In March 1938 the Nazi army marched in 
and annexed Austria. 

The republic of Czechoslovakia, with its minority 
population of 3.25 million Sudeten Germans, was next 
on the agenda. Great Britain and France followed a poli¬ 
cy of appeasement toward Hitler. They thought wrongly 
that Hitler would remain satisfied, but it was not so. At 
the Munich Conference of September 29, 1938, Czech¬ 
oslovakia was dismembered, and the Sudeten area was 
handed over to Germany. In March 1939, the country 
was occupied by Hitler. 

Feverish diplomatic activity, signing of alliances, 
and mobilization of armed forces were undertaken by 
the European powers. Hitler in his ingenuity and devi¬ 
ousness began to realize his aim. He signed a military 
alliance, the “Pact of Steel,” with Mussolini in May 
1939. Hitler’s diplomacy reached its apogee when he 
signed the nonaggression pact with Russia on August 
23, 1939. He could then turn his attention toward 
Poland, notwithstanding the fact that Great Britain 
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and Poland had signed a treaty of mutual assistance 
on August 25, 1939. 

The free city of Danzig and the Polish Corridor, 
dividing eastern Prussia from Germany, were seen as an 
affront to the Germans. World War II began on April 
1,1939, after Nazi Germany’s invasion of Poland. Two 
days afterward Great Britain and France declared war 
against Germany. Appeasement had been a failure. 

For about two years, the juggernaut of Hitler’s 
Wehrmacht (armed forces) incorporated Poland, Nor¬ 
way, Denmark, the Netherlands, and Belgium. The fall 
of France on June 22, 1940, was another triumph for 
Hitler. Flushed with success, Hitler began to commit the 
blunder of attacking the Soviet Union on June 22, 1941. 
Four days after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
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on December 7, 1941 (December 8 in Japan), Hitler 
declared war on the United States. 

The balance tilted in favor of the Allied powers, and 
the Axis of Germany, Italy, and Japan faced defeats. Hit¬ 
ler had lost battles in Russia and North Africa. He helped 
Mussolini set up a government after the Allied invasion 
of Sicily in 1943, but the Allied army reached Rome in 
June 1944. The Normandy invasion was launched on 
June 6. The Red Army of Russia was advancing from the 
east, and Hitler was ensconced in Berlin. Surrounded by 
the Soviet troops, Hitler committed suicide in the Fiih- 
rerbunker on April 30, 1945. On May 8 the German 
forces surrendered unconditionally at Rheims in France. 
The “thousand years Reich” had lasted for 12 years. 
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Holocaust, the 

The term holocaust, derived from the Greek and liter¬ 
ally meaning “a sacrifice totally consumed by fire,” 
refers to the Nazi incarceration and extermination 
of approximately 6 million European Jews and a mil¬ 
lion others, including half a million Gypsies, homo¬ 
sexuals, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Freemasons, resistants 
from occupied countries, and Russian prisoners of 
war plus miscellaneous others such as a few U.S. sol¬ 
diers. The Nazi term was the “Final Solution to the 
Jewish Problem.” In modern German history anti- 
Semitism has waxed and waned, but in the 20th cen¬ 
tury before 1933 it was less acute than elsewhere in 
eastern Europe. However, for Adolf Hitler anti- 
Semitism was a core belief. 


From 1933 to 1939, Hitler imposed mounting per¬ 
secution on Germany’s Jews (defined both religiously 
and racially), who made up less than 1 percent of its 
population. They were forced to wear a yellow star and 
progressively lost jobs, rights, and citizenship. The first 
concentration camp, at Dachau near Munich, opened 
in March 1933. Initially, inmates were political oppo¬ 
nents: communists, socialists, liberals, and some clergy 
as well as prominent Jews. From 1938 on, the percent¬ 
age of Jewish inmates grew. In these years, too, those 
deemed physically, mentally, or emotionally unfit for 
the “Master Race,” especially children, were registered, 
sterilized, and from 1938 on killed. The “euthanasia 
program” developed murder techniques, such as mobile 
killing vans and mass gas “showers,” that were later 
used on a large scale. 

Many German Jews assumed this was simply anoth¬ 
er periodic spate of anti-Semitism. Others tried to flee. 
Some succeeded, but moving to western Europe proved 
futile in the end. Emigration to Palestine was restricted 
because of Jewish-Arab tension there and British need 
for Arab support if war came. Emigration elsewhere 
was limited by anti-Semitic officials and high unem¬ 
ployment owing to global depression. 

When Hitler conquered Poland in 1939, Jews 
in western areas were forced into a central area not 
annexed by Germany. They faced random, unpredict¬ 
able shooting sprees by Nazi paramilitaries. During the 
next year they were forced into ghettos, often the old 
Jewish ghettos liberated in the 19th century but now 
greatly overcrowded by a much-increased population. 
They were locked in at all times, guarded, and given 
starvation rations. These were supplemented by smug¬ 
gling, chiefly by children, who could slither through 
cracks and pipes. Ghetto inmates hoped in vain that 
their slave labor would spare their lives. 

The Nazis created a Jewish council Judenrat ) to 
administer each ghetto. To avoid riots, the Nazis assured 
deportees they were to be “resettled” in the east. Jewish 
ghetto leaders varied in quality and in approaches to their 
jobs, but all aimed to save or prolong lives. The ghetto 
system created in Poland was gradually extended through 
other eastern European areas Germany conquered. 

After Germany conquered Norway, Denmark, the 
Low Countries, and France in the spring of 1940, Jew¬ 
ish inhabitants were registered, assigned yellow stars, 
and subjected to harsh measures. Many Norwegian and 
most Danish Jews escaped to neutral Sweden. In France 
and the Low Countries, however, roundups in 1942 sent 
most Jews to transit camps to await deportation east¬ 
ward. Meanwhile, Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet Union 
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in June 1941 led to the use of mobile killing vans or, more 
commonly, troops in mobile killing squads who ordered 
Jews to line up, dig a trench, and strip; the troops then 
shot them so they fell into the graves they had dug. 

EXTERMINATION 

Plans for more systematic extermination of Europe’s 
Jews proceeded in late 1941 and early 1942. The first 
death camp opened at Chelmno in December 1941. The 
first gassing experiments occurred in September 1941 at 
Auschwitz, where there were old Austrian army build¬ 
ings as well as new construction. As the system devel¬ 
oped into more than 9,000 installations, three types 
of camps emerged: transit camps (temporary holding 
pens); concentration and/or labor camps, where Ger¬ 
man firms used slave labor; and extermination camps, 
the last all in Poland. Though inmates died in ghettos 
and other camps of disease, starvation, execution, and 
despair, the six extermination camps were death facto¬ 
ries whose administrators dealt with such problems as 
how to kill more people faster and how to dispose of 
bodies. Gassing with Zyklon B in mass gas chambers 
and burning bodies night and day in crematoria or in 
outdoor pits were the usual solutions. 

Some camps served more than one purpose. The 
vast Auschwitz-Birkenau-Buna complex encompassed 
both a death factory and a labor camp for industrial 
purposes. Theresienstadt (Terezin) in Czechoslovak¬ 
ia was a ghetto, a supposedly “model” concentration 
camp twice visited by the German Red Cross and a 
transit station en route to Auschwitz. From 1942 into 
1944 Jews were shipped across Europe to camps in the 
east. They were crammed standing up in freight cars 
without food, water, or lavatories for a trip of several 
days. Some died or went mad en route. 

Upon arrival at a camp, if not immediately sent to 
die in the “showers,” dazed Jews were deprived of their 
possessions, clothes, hair, and identity. They were issued 
a striped uniform with a number and a badge—yellow 
stars for Jews and otherwise triangles: homosexuals 
pink, political prisoners red, criminals green, and Gyp¬ 
sies brown. Existing in rough barracks on starvation 
rations, prisoners worked in manufacture for leading 
German firms or in pointless projects such as hauling 
boulders up steep hills to roll them down. Some were 
subjected to unethical medical experiments, often sense¬ 
less. In time most died or were killed. 

The Nazis wasted nothing from those who died 
or were gassed. Hair was woven into cloth, gold teeth 
were extracted from corpses, bones and ashes became 
fertilizer, and fat was used for soap or to fuel outdoor 


fires. Tattooed skin was favored for lampshades; other 
skin became bookbindings and purses. 

Resistance was almost impossible but occurred, 
nonetheless, usually when hope and dependent relatives 
were gone. Inmates worked slowly and badly with some 
sabotage. Some tried to escape, and a few succeeded. 
Some chose their own death on the electrified fences 
surrounding the camps. Most camps had an under¬ 
ground organization. Plans for rebellion were made in 
many camps and were realized in six; the prisoners suc¬ 
ceeded in closing Sobibor and Treblinka. 

In eastern Europe, Jews who had evaded initial reg¬ 
istration and roundups fled to the forests and formed 
partisan bands. Usually strained relations with national 
underground movements meant scanty armaments, but 
they fought the Germans, engaged in sabotage, and pro¬ 
vided potential havens for escapees from ghettos and 
camps. In the ghettos, smuggling, illegal education of 
children, and carefully hidden documentation of Nazi 
outrages were common. Though local undergrounds 
were reluctant to give weapons to those they consid¬ 
ered doomed, ghetto revolts were numerous, especially 
in the smaller ghettos. Of the larger ghettos, Bialystok 
fought for four days, Vilna achieved an armed breakout 
through the sewers into the forests, and Warsaw battled 
German forces from April 19 to May 10, 1942, when 
about 75 survivors slid forth from sewers. 

FINAL SOLUTION 

From mid-1942 on, Jewish leaders in Switzerland and 
Poland sought to inform the Allies of major aspects of 
the Final Solution. They succeeded, but much skep¬ 
ticism greeted such startling news on both sides of 
the Atlantic. President Franklin Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, and Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden were sympathetic, but they were pre¬ 
occupied with the global struggle. Inaction prevented 
substantive aid. In mid-1943 an emissary of the Polish 
resistance saw four British cabinet members, including 
Eden and several top U.S. officials, and gave his own 
eyewitness account of conditions in the Warsaw ghet¬ 
to and killing operations at Belzec. As a result, after 
bureaucratic delays Roosevelt established the War Refu¬ 
gee Board in January 1944. The British government and 
the State Department were hostile, but the board, with 
the aid of neutral states, distributed valuable neutral 
passports to Jews and sponsored the important rescue 
efforts of Swedish banker Raoul Wallenberg, among 
other activities. It saved perhaps 200,000 Jews. 

Ordinary individuals played a role as well. In both 
Germany and occupied Europe, some abetted the Nazis, 
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Cremation ovens at Buchenwald, 1945. Despite efforts to destroy or conceal evidence of the mass murder of millions of European jews, 
crematoria such as the above were discovered by Allied troops as they marched toward Berlin. 


most avoided the issue, and a few helped Jews. In 
Germany, devout Christians, lay and clerical, Cath¬ 
olic and Protestant, engaged in acts of protest and 
resistance. There and in occupied nations, individuals 
hid Jews, provided false papers, and proffered food. 
Many a Jew with false papers in occupied Europe 
was vouched for to Nazi police and paramilitaries 
as a long-time neighbor by total strangers. Others 
escaped in priests’ robes, although the Vatican made 
no overt statement. At war’s end, a startling num¬ 
ber of Jews emerged from hiding in Berlin’s working- 
class districts. 


Jewish leaders outside occupied Europe sought 
the bombing of Auschwitz’s gas chambers. By 
mid-1944 this was possible, if difficult, from Italy. 
Churchill and Eden ordered it, but Foreign Office 
and Air Ministry officials delayed and obstructed. 
Equally, in the United States, the War Department 
(then home of the air force) opposed diversion of 
resources, though the United States bombed Aus¬ 
chwitz’s factories repeatedly. Thus, nothing was 
done to prevent extermination, and Jewish represen¬ 
tatives were told that a speedy military victory was 
their best hope of deliverance. 
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Though many lives could have been saved, the 
Holocaust was by then winding down. Its peak years 
were 1942-44, though many died later as well as 
earlier. By late 1944 many countries seemed largely 
Judenrein (cleansed of Jews); in late November kill¬ 
ing at Auschwitz was ordered stopped, and the gas 
chambers and crematoria were destroyed to hide evi¬ 
dence of mass murder. The easternmost camps were 
emptied out, followed by others as the Soviet army 
approached, and those still alive were sent on diffi¬ 
cult, wintry forced marches westward. The Red Army 
liberated Auschwitz in late January 1945 before its 
destruction was complete. In the west, Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can troops similarly liberated concentration camps in 
the spring of 1945. 

Once healthy, most survivors headed to Palestine, 
North America, or western Europe. The Holocaust pro¬ 
vided the primary impetus for and the parameters of the 
United Nations’ Genocide Convention passed in 1946. 
It also contributed an emotional and political pressure 
toward the creation of Israel in 1948. In Germany and 
Austria, Poland, and the Baltic states, 90 percent of the 
Jews had died; the percentages were somewhat lower 
elsewhere. In all, the Holocaust destroyed two-thirds 
of Europe’s Jews, who amounted to one-third of the 
world’s Jews, and wiped out a distinctive eastern Euro¬ 
pean culture dating from ancient times. 

See also Arab-Israeli War (1948); World War II. 
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Hoover, Herbert 

(1874-1964) U.S. president 

The American president in the crucial years between 
1929 and 1933, Republican Herbert Clark Hoover 
was born on August 10, 1874, in West Branch, Iowa, 
to Jesse and Hulda Hoover. He received his secondary 
education in Newberg, Oregon, and graduated with a 
degree in geology from Stanford University in 1895. In 
1899 he became the chief engineer for the Chinese Engi¬ 
neering and Mining Company. For more than a decade 
he worked on engineering projects in Europe and Asia, 


eventually becoming a consultant for mining companies 
throughout the world. 

When World War I broke out, Hoover was in a 
unique position. His career had made him wealthy, and 
his position as head of the American Repatriation Com¬ 
mittee in London had him assisting U.S. citizens in their 
return home to avoid the war. Hoover became dedicat¬ 
ed to charity and helped the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, which sent food to about 10 million people in 
war zones. Back in the U.S., he became food adminis¬ 
trator under President Woodrow Wilson (1913-21) 
after the U.S. entry into the war in April 1917. The Food 
Administration, set up under the Lever Act in August 
1917, supervised the distribution of U.S. agricultural 
products both inside the United States and to the Allies. 
He encouraged voluntary conservation with slogans 
like “meatless Mondays” and “wheatless Wednesdays” 
and encouraged the production of basic foodstuffs like 
wheat, the acreage of which nearly doubled between 
1917 and 1919. Under the direction of Hoover, the 
United States tripled its exports of meat, bread, and 
sugar in 1918. The end of the war brought famine 
to Europe, and Hoover provided relief, surplus food, 
and clothing to about 200 million people. These relief 
efforts gave Hoover increased personal political power; 
his humanitarianism made him greatly admired. 

Hoover was secretary of commerce under both 
Warren G. Harding (1921-23) and Calvin Coolidge 
(1923-29) and also served as a member of the Advisory 
Committee and World War Foreign Debt Commission. 
His dedication to charity and relief works put him in a 
position to aid the victims of the great Mississippi flood 
of 1927. Because of his popularity and reputation, he 
was the most suitable choice for the Republicans as the 
presidential candidate in the election of 1928 and was 
nominated by the party on the first ballot. Hoover won 
the election easiliy with the promise of increased effi¬ 
ciency and prosperity. At his inauguration on March 4, 
1929, he spoke about building a new economic, social, 
and political system based on equality of opportunity 
for the American people. 

Once in office, Hoover attempted to live up to his 
campaign pledge starting with the Agricultural Mar¬ 
keting Act in mid-1929, which set up the Federal Farm 
Board. The function of the board was to stabilize the 
prices of agricultural products, but following the stock 
market crash, it became a fund for emergency agricul¬ 
tural relief. Other legislative acts of Hoover included 
the establishment of a $50.00 monthly pension for 
Americans over 65, the building of the San Francisco 
Bay Bridge, and the cancellation of private oil leases 
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Herbert Hoover (center) became president of the United States mere months before the onset of the Great Depression. Despite being a 
capable leader and organizer noted for massive relief efforts. Hoover failed to adequately deal with the crisis. 


on government lands. Hoover also approved the act 
that made the “Star-Spangled Banner” the American 
national anthem. Militarily, under Hoover the United 
States participated in the London Naval Conference 
of 1930, which limited the size and number of cruis¬ 
ers, destroyers, and submarines allowed to the major 
powers. When Japan invaded Manchuria in 1931, the 
response of Hoover and the United States was isola¬ 
tionist, a philosophy much in keeping with the times 
of the Great Depression. Hoover’s secretary of state, 
Henry L. Stimson (1867-1950), opposed the isola¬ 
tionist stance and developed the Stimson Doctrine, 
which stated that the United States would not recognize 
changes (such as Japan’s conquering of Manchuria) 
that had been made in violation of treaties. Maintain¬ 
ing his isolationist stance, Hoover believed that the 
doctrine would cause an economic boycott against 
Japan and did not endorse the policy. 

Early in Hoover’s tenure as president, the Octo¬ 
ber 1929 crash of Wall Street caused the most wide¬ 
spread and prolonged depression in world history. 
The depression, triggered by the October 29 crash, 
encompassed the prices of goods, employment, and 
the production of new goods. By mid-November, the 
average stock price had fallen to 40 percent of its 
previous value, while money supplies and prices of 


goods fell by a third. This problem was intensified 
as across the country bank depositors withdrew their 
funds, causing widespread failure of the banking sys¬ 
tem. Across the country and the world, people lost 
their jobs and their savings. Businesses lost nearly 50 
percent of their income. 

In the face of such hardship, the optimism embod¬ 
ied by Hoover’s presidential campaign withered. His 
own dedication to voluntarism and personal coopera¬ 
tion instead of government programs and intervention 
proved to be no help in the face of economic catastro¬ 
phe. In an effort to safeguard American businesses, 
Congress passed the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Bill in 1930, 
increasing the import duties on 20,000 items. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, set up by 
Congress in 1932, provided loans for troubled banks and 
businesses as well as funds for states to provide relief at 
the local level. Hoover also increased spending on public 
works, asking Congress for an additional $400 million 
in the Federal Building Program. Hoover also attempt¬ 
ed to aid relief of the depression in Europe by placing a 
moratorium on war debt payments, but the measure was 
ineffective in halting the collapse of the world economy. 

On the home front, nothing Hoover tried proved 
effective. The Revenue Act of 1932 was passed, increas¬ 
ing taxes to meet the government’s expenditures. In 
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mid-1932, Hoover was further embarassed by the 
Bonus Army; nearly 20,000 war veterans marched on 
the White House in June, demanding a bonus due in 
1945. The veterans were dispersed by military action led 
by Army Chief of Staff Douglas MacArthur. Thanks 
to the troubles of the country, Hoover’s early popular¬ 
ity had been destroyed, and he became a symbol of U.S. 
failure to deal with the economic troubles. Despite this, 
he was nominated for a second term in the 1932 election. 
It surprised no one when Hoover lost in a landslide to 
Democrat Franklin D. Roosevelt (1882-1945). 

Roosevelt was elected on a platform of vehement 
criticism of Hoover and his policies that had resulted 
in runaway national debt and ineffective spending. 
Roosevelt squarely laid the blame for the Depression 
on Republican policy. He did not believe, like Hoover, 
that it had international origin. 

In retrospect, Hoover’s downfall as president 
seems more bad luck than anything else; he became 
the scapegoat for economic depression that occurred 
eight months after the beginning of his term as presi¬ 
dent and that he almost certainly didn’t cause. How¬ 
ever, his attempted relief policies failed, for which he 
was rightly blamed. A great humanitarian and relief 
worker, Hoover’s failure to provide any relief to the 
Amerian people ultimately forced the end of his tenure 
as president. After leaving the White House, Hoover 
worked as a trustee of Stanford University. 

He was also involved in famine relief in Europe at 
the time of World War II. Hoover was the chairper¬ 
son of the commission dealing with the reorganization 
of executive departments. He died in New York on 
October 20, 1964. 
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House Committee on 
Un-American Activities (HUAC) 

During the 1930s, members of the U.S. House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, alarmed by reports of domestic groups 


that were sympathetic to Nazi Germany or the Sovi¬ 
et Union, sought to investigate subversive and “un- 
American” propaganda activities within the United 
States. In 1938 the House voted to create the Special 
Committee to Investigate Un-American Activities (often 
called the Dies Committee), under the chairmanship of 
Martin Dies, a Democrat from Texas. In 1945 this spe¬ 
cial committee became a permanent standing commit¬ 
tee, the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
(HUAC). When Republicans gained control of Con¬ 
gress the following year, New Jersey representative J. 
Parnell Thomas became the chairman. As originally 
conceived, the committee was intended to be nonpar¬ 
tisan and dedicated to gathering information about 
homegrown political radicalism of all stripes. But under 
both Dies and Thomas the committee focused primarily 
on leftist groups and individuals associated with Presi¬ 
dent Franklin Roosevelt’s administration, becoming 
a powerful conservative foe of the New Deal. 

Among the committee’s early hearings was an 
investigation of communist influence in the Federal 
Theatre and Writers Project, part of the Works Prog¬ 
ress Administration; the resulting political pressure led 
Congress to defund the project in 1939. Additional 
investigations dealt with labor unions that were part of 
the CIO—a major Roosevelt political ally—and with 
the American Youth Congress, a group with ties to 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Another target was Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins, whom Dies attempted to have 
impeached after she refused to deport longshoreman’s 
union leader Harry Bridges, a known communist. Dies 
did not believe that the New Deal was simply reform 
legislation intended to ameliorate the social and eco¬ 
nomic effects of the Great Depression; he thought 
that the New Deal was paving the way for communists 
to undermine America’s capitalist system. In addition, 
he was concerned that the federal government, and 
particularly the executive branch, was accruing “auto¬ 
cratic” power. 

The Dies Committee eventually accused 640 orga¬ 
nizations, more than 430 newspapers, and almost 300 
labor groups of being likely communist fronts. Their 
investigations were often “fishing expeditions”: If an 
initiative did not turn up information quickly, the com¬ 
mittee would lose interest, and another initiative would 
be launched. Because the investigations made newspa¬ 
per headlines, however, even an abortive effort could 
leave a group or individual publicly stigmatized. Dies 
was cavalier in how he handled his information, which 
was often based on inadequate research. The committee 
released alarmist reports that Dies claimed documented 
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the existence of plots to sabotage industry in the United 
States, but such reports were often haphazard compen- 
diums of the theoretical writings of communist thinkers 
such as Karl Marx, without specifics. 

Over the years many of the people investigated and 
accused by the committee never appeared at a hearing 
where they could defend themselves. If they did appear, 
they were not able to call supporting witnesses and 
could not cross-examine their accusers. When accused, 
individuals appealed to the U.S. courts that their civil 
liberties were being abused, but the courts found that 
the judiciary could not usurp Congress’s investigatory 
powers. A few of the individuals exposed by the Dies 
Committee were committed members of the American 
Communist Party, which took its orders from Mos¬ 
cow. 

Others were liberals affiliated with the party 
through “popular front” organizations, joining 
because they were concerned about the Great Depres¬ 
sion or because they viewed communism as a vital bul¬ 
wark against fascism in Europe. After the Soviet Union 
signed a nonaggression pact with Nazi Germany in 
1939, many liberal sympathizers and some commu¬ 
nists broke with the party. But the Dies Committee 
never considered these distinctions among suspects; all 
of them, in the committee’s view, were “soft on com¬ 
munism” and therefore a threat. The committee’s own 
anticommunist efforts were considerably complicated 
in 1941, when the Soviet Union became an American 
ally in World War II. During the war the committee 
became less influential. 

As the cold war heated up, HUAC undertook a 
series of high-profile hearings. In 1947 the committee 
investigated reports of communist subversion in the 
movie industry. Perhaps 300 Hollywood studio employ¬ 
ees had joined the Communist Party during the 1930s 
and 1940s; the majority of them were screenwriters, 
and many had been sympathetic to a violent strike that 
wracked the industry in 1945. Several famous “friend¬ 
ly” witnesses testified about Hollywood communist 
activities, including studio head Jack Warner and actors 
Robert Taylor and Ronald Reagan, the president of the 
Screen Actors Guild. HUAC suspected that the screen¬ 
writers were attempting to inject procommunist mes¬ 
sages into films, although they found little evidence to 
support this. A total of 10 screenwriters, including Acad¬ 
emy Award nominee Dalton Trumbo, were subpoenaed 
to testify before the committee. These “unfriendly” wit¬ 
nesses—known as the Hollywood Ten—used the oppor¬ 
tunity to angrily denounce HUAC, refused to answer 
questions about their political affiliations, and were 


eventually cited for contempt and sentenced to prison 
terms. Worried about the negative publicity generated 
by the hearings, Hollywood studio executives thereafter 
“blacklisted” (refused to provide work for) suspected 
communists in the industry, a practice that continued 
throughout the 1950s. 

In 1948 HUAC investigated prominent nuclear 
physicist Edward U. Condon, who had served on the 
Manhattan Project and was the director of the 
National Bureau of Standards. Chairman Thomas stri¬ 
dently disagreed with Condon’s view that civilians, 
instead of the military, should control the Atomic Ener¬ 
gy Commission; in return Thomas labeled Condon “the 
weakest link” in the nation’s security. The committee 
never found evidence of Condon’s disloyalty and was 
publicly rebuked by President Harry S. Truman. In 
1948 the committee also undertook what proved to be 
its most famous and successful investigation—the only 
one to demonstrate actual communist espionage within 
the government. 

Whittaker Chambers, an editor for Time maga¬ 
zine and a former operative in the communist under¬ 
ground, appeared before HUAC and named Alger Hiss 
as a New Deal official who had passed classified doc¬ 
uments to him during the 1930s. The highly accom¬ 
plished Hiss, who had become president of the Carn¬ 
egie Endowment for International Peace, flatly denied 
that he knew Chambers in a face-to-face confrontation 
before the committee. 

A subsequent methodical investigation by com¬ 
mittee member Richard M. Nixon uncovered evi¬ 
dence that Hiss and Chambers had known each other, 
and Hiss was sentenced to prison in 1950 for com¬ 
mitting perjury. The Hiss-Chambers case added fuel 
to national fears about communist subversion and 
seemed to legitimize HUAC’s conspiracy theories, con¬ 
frontational tactics, and disdain for individual rights. 
These would serve as the template for Senator Joseph 
McCarthy’s own investigations into communism dur¬ 
ing the 1950s. 

Further reading: Caute, David. The Great Fear: The Anti- 
Communist Purge Under Truman and Eisenhower. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1978; Navasky, Victor S. Naming 
Names. New York: Viking Press, 1980; O’Neill, William L. A 
Better World: The Great Schism: Stalinism and the American 
Intellectuals. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1982; Tanen- 
haus, Sam. Whittaker Chambers: A Biography. New York: 
Random House, 1997. 
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Hu Hanmin (Hu Han-Min) 

(1879-1936) Chinese political leader 

Hu Hanmin was a close political associate of Sun Yat- 
sen, founder of the Chinese Republic. The Hu fam¬ 
ily were minor civil servants who settled in Guang¬ 
dong (Kwangtung) province. A brilliant scholar, Hu 
supported himself and a younger sister by working 
as a tutor after his parents’ death. China’s defeat in 
the Sino-Japanese War (1894-95) turned him into a 
revolutionary and took him to Japan, where he stud¬ 
ied law and joined Sun’s newly formed Tongmeng hui 
(T’ung-meng hui), or United Alliance, dedicated to 
overthrowing the Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty. He served 
as the organization’s secretary and wrote for its offi¬ 
cial publication, the Min Bao (Min Pao), or People’s 
Journal. One article, “The Six Principles,” elaborated 
on Sun’s ideals: nationalism, republicanism, and land 
nationalization, plus three items concerning immediate 
issues that faced the revolutionists in Japan. An elo¬ 
quent writer, Hu played a major role in the pen war 
between advocates of Sun’s ideals and those of Kang 
Youwei (K’ang Yu-wei), who favored a constitutional 
monarchy. He also traveled widely throughout South 
and Southeast Asia to organize support and raise funds 
for the Tongmeng hui. 

Hu was elected military governor of Guangdong 
province after the outbreak of the October 10, 1911, 
revolution. He and other followers of Sun were ousted 
from their positions in 1913 by President Yuan Shi- 
kai (Yuan Shih-k’ai), who quashed democracy in an 
attempt to make himself emperor. When Sun established 
a government in Canton in 1923 with the help of a 
local warlord and began reorganizing the Kuomintang 
(KMT, Nationalist Party) with the assistance of the 
Soviet Union, Hu was again by his side, together with 
Wang Jingwei (Wang Ching-wei) and a rising star, 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Sun’s death in 1925 led to a succession crisis in the 
Kuomintang. Wang Jingwei led the left wing, who were 
supported by Soviet advisers and were the immediate 
winners. Hu led the anticommunist wing of the party; 
they lost power and were forced out of Canton. Chiang 
Kai-shek led the center and remained in Canton, focus¬ 
ing on training a new army. In 1926 Chiang set out as 
commander in chief of the Northern Expedition to 
unify China. Military success led him to break with 
the left and the Soviet-dominated government under 
Wang Jingwei in 1927 and also led to the return to 
power of the anticommunist wing of the Kuomintang, 
including Hu. After completing the Northern Expedi¬ 


tion in 1928, the Nationalists established a govern¬ 
ment in Nanjing (Nanking). Wang and his supporters 
lost power, while Hu was appointed president of the 
legislative Yuan (the legislature), which was charged 
with drafting legislation, passing the budget, and for¬ 
mulating new legal codes. 

Chiang dominated the Nationalist government 
during the Nanjing era (1928-37) and faced several 
domestic problems. One was how to deal with the 
ambitions of his two senior colleagues, Wang Jingwei 
and Hu Hanmin. Chiang initially allied with Hu, but 
they broke in 1931 partly over interpretation of Sun’s 
wishes on how to implement his programs. Chiang 
became so angry with Hu that he briefly put him under 
house arrest. Hu was so infuriated that he rejected all 
offers to rejoin the government, which forced Chiang 
to ally with Wang Jingwei. The power struggle between 
Chiang, Hu, and Wang showed the ideological and per¬ 
sonality struggles in the Kuomintang after the death of 
its founder, Sun Yat-sen. 

Further reading: Boorman, Howard L., ed. Biographical 
Dictionary of Republican China. Vol. 2. New York: Colum¬ 
bia University Press, 1968; Fairbank, John K., and Albert 
Feuerworker, eds. Cambridge History of China. Part 2, 
Vol. 13, Republican China, 1912-1949. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1986. 
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Hu Shi (Hu Shih) 

(1891-1962) Chinese liberal intellectual 

Hu Shi was the son of an official of modest means. At 
13 he switched from a traditional Chinese school to a 
modern school in Shanghai, where he was introduced 
to Western learning. In 1910 he won a scholarship to 
study in the United States, where he was influenced by 
John Dewey’s pragmatism and earned a doctorate in 
philosophy at Columbia University. While a student he 
became interested in Chinese language reform, writing 
an article titled “Some Tentative Suggestions for the 
Reform of Chinese Literature,” that argued in favor 
of a new literature that used the vernacular instead of 
classical Chinese. The enthusiastic response from stu¬ 
dents and intellectuals led to a wide-ranging reevalu¬ 
ation of Chinese literary and ethical traditions that 
became known as the New Culture Movement. 

A leading academic amid these cultural and politi¬ 
cal crosscurrents, Hu Shi spoke out on a wide range 
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of topics as editor and cofounder of several magazines 
during the 1920s and 1930s. He opposed the obses¬ 
sion with political ideology during the warlord era and 
advocated the concept of “good government.” 

After 1928 he criticized the newly established Nation¬ 
alist (Kuomintang) government for its authoritarianism 
and called for the protection of human rights and free 
speech. He served as ambassador to the United States 
between 1938 and 1942, lobbying the Roosevelt admin¬ 
istration and the American public to eschew their isola¬ 
tionist policies and to aid China’s war of resistance. 

He was president of National Beijing (Peking) Uni¬ 
versity for two years after the end of World War II but 
went to the United States in 1949 when the Nationalist 
government lost the civil war to the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Party. He lived in semiretirement in New York 
until 1958, writing and speaking out as a loyal but criti¬ 
cal friend of the Republic of China on Taiwan (ROC) 
and an adamant foe of communism. He returned to 
Taiwan in 1958 to preside over the Academic Sinica, 
the ROC’s leading research institution, until his death 
in 1962. 

Hu Shi was unquestionably the best-known West¬ 
ern-oriented Chinese liberal intellectual in the 20th cen¬ 
tury. During the long years of political strife in China, 
his optimistic faith in nationalism, moderation, and 
democracy was a beacon for a brighter future. Singled 
out for harsh criticism by the Chinese Communist gov¬ 
ernment in the 1950s, his reputation has had an unpar¬ 
alleled rehabilitation in China since the 1980s. 

Further reading: Chou Min-chih. Hu Sbih and Intellectual 
Choice in Modern China. Ann Arbor: University of Michi¬ 
gan Press, 1984; Greider, Jerome B. Hu Sbib and the Chinese 
Renaissance: Liberalism in the Chinese Revolution, 1917- 
1937. Cambridge, MA.: Harvard University Press, 1970; Hu 
Shih. The Chinese Renaissance. Chicago: University of Chi¬ 
cago Press, 1934. 
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Huerta, Victoriano 

(1845-1916) Mexican president 

Victoriano Huerta seized power to become the second 
president of postrevolutionary Mexico, serving from 
1913 to 1914. These two years witnessed the most vio¬ 
lent stage of the revolution and its downward spiral into 
full civil war. Huerta was born in Colotlan, Jalisco, in 
1845. With a limited education, he had few prospects 


in life until he became the personal secretary of Gen¬ 
eral Donato Guerra. Guerra used his position to smooth 
Huerta’s admission into the National Military College, 
where he excelled at astronomy and mathematics. In 
1877 he received his military commission and went on 
to lead a distinguished career putting down rebellions 
under the Porfirian regime. In 1901 he was promoted to 
brigadier general. 

During the Mexican Revolution of 1910, the 
besieged president Porfirio Diaz dispatched Huerta to 
the south to quell Emiliano Zapata’s revolt, but the 
general was called back to Mexico City before engaging 
the rebels in combat when Diaz fell from power. Huerta 
then served as the military escort for the ousted Diaz 
from Mexico City to Veracruz. Francisco Leon de la 
Barra, the interim president, sent Huerta south again to 
disarm and defeat Zapata’s forces, a mission in which 
he failed. When Francisco Madero took office he 
expressed disappointment in Huerta’s inability to defeat 
Zapata and in his connections with Bernardo Reyes, 
Madero’s only serious political opponent in the 1911 
election. In 1912 Madero grudgingly sent Huerta to sup¬ 
press a revolt initiated by Pascual Orozco in the north. 
Huerta defeated Orozco and almost put Pancho Villa, 
then serving under Huerta, before the firing squad for 
theft. Only Madero’s intervention saved Villa, and the 
incident strained relations between the two men. 

Stationed in Mexico City, Huerta knew of the grow¬ 
ing conspiracy to oust Madero headed by Generals Ber¬ 
nardo Reyes and Felix Dias, the nephew of the former 
dictator. Huerta declined to join the rebels, but as they 
attacked the National Palace in February 1913 and the 
tide of the battle increasingly pointed toward a success¬ 
ful rebellion, Huerta saw an opportunity for personal 
political gain. He made a secret deal with Felix Dias 
and switched sides in exchange for the position of pro¬ 
visional president. On February 19, 1913, he arrested 
Madero and his vice president and demanded their 
resignations. Three days later, as the men were being 
transferred from the palace to a military prison, they 
were shot and killed, an assassination that many schol¬ 
ars believe Huerta ordered. 

Almost immediately, domestic and foreign oppo¬ 
nents to Huerta’s presidency sprung up. Rebellions 
throughout Mexico erupted, and in the face of con¬ 
gressional criticism, Huerta disbanded the congress 
and arrested many of its members. He resorted to a 
system of mandatory military service that forced the 
poor, with little or no training, to fight his opponents. 
This forced conscription failed, as many deserted or 
joined the rebellions. 
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The United States, under the leadership of Wood- 
row Wilson, took offense to Huerta’s violent seizure 
of power and attempted to convince him to hold elec¬ 
tions and declare peace with the his internal adversaries, 
the Constitutionalists.s Huerta ignored these requests, 
and the United States actively assisted his opponents 
by supplying them with arms. The northern states of 
Coahuila, Chihuahua, and Sonora refused to recog¬ 
nize Huerta’s presidency, and their leader, Venustiano 
Carranza, declared himself president of Mexico. At 
the same time Alvaro Obregon, also from the north, 
led forces south toward Mexico City to force Huerta’s 
surrender. 

Obregon’s forces engaged Huerta’s troops during 
the summer of 1914, taking several key areas, includ¬ 
ing the city of Guadalajara. Huerta, perhaps sensing 
impending defeat, resigned the presidency on July 15, 
1914, and fled to Europe. With the help of the German 
government, Huerta conspired to regain his presiden¬ 
cy through a revolution based out of El Paso, Texas. 
He joined forces with his former adversary, Pascual 
Orozco. The two men met in Newman, New Mex¬ 
ico, on June 28, 1915, and federal authorities who 
had been monitoring Huerta were waiting for them. 
Huerta and Orozco were arrested, and Huerta died on 
January 13, 1916, while in the custody of U.S. federal 
authorities. 

Further reading: Bakewell, Peter. A History of Latin America, 
c. 1450 to the Present. Oxford: Blackwell Publishing, 2004; 
Beezley, William H., and Colin M. MacLachlan. El Gran 
Pueblo: A History of Greater Mexico. Upper Saddle River, 
NJ: Prentice Hall, 1999; Camin, Hector Aguilar and Lorenzo 
Meyer. In the Shadow of the Mexican Revolution: Contem¬ 
porary Mexican History, 1910-1989. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1993. 


Victoriano Huerta (center) seized power to become the second 
president of postrevolutionary Mexico, serving from 1913 to 1914. 
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Ibn Saud, Abd al-Aziz 

(1880-1953) Saudi Arabian monarch 

Abd al-Aziz Ibn Saud was the first monarch of Saudi 
Arabia. He was born in Riyadh to Abd al-Rahman bin 
Faisal bin Turki al-Saud and Sara bint Ahmad al-Kabir 
al-Sudairi. In 1890 he and his family were exiled to 
Kuwait after the Rashidi tribe conquered their lands. 

Upon the death of his father in 1901, the 22-year- 
old Ibn Saud succeeded as the leader of the Saud dynasty 
and took the title of the sultan of the Nejd. Ibn Saud set 
out to recapture his ancestral lands from the Rashidis. 
In 1902 Ibn Saud assassinated Ibn Rashid and recap¬ 
tured Riyadh. By 1912 he had consolidated his control 
over the Nejd and then founded the Ikhwan, a mili¬ 
tant religious group that he used to aid him in future 
conquests. At this time he also revived the traditional 
al-Saud alliance with Wahhabism, a puritanical Islamic 
movement dating from the 18th century. 

In 1915 during World War I, the British signed 
a treaty with Ibn Saud whereby the lands of the Saud 
dynasty became a British protectorate. Britain asked for 
Ibn Saud’s support in fighting against Ibn Rashid, who 
supported the Ottoman Empire, which had allied with 
the Central powers in the war. As a consequence of this 
alliance, Ibn Saud received financial support from the 
British. By 1922 Ibn Saud had defeated the Rashidis 
and had doubled his territorial holdings. In 1926 he 
defeated another rival, Sherif Husayn of the Hashemite 
dynasty, and captured the Muslim holy cities of Mecca 
and Medina. Sherif Husayn was forced into exile, and 


Ibn Saud effectively became the ruler of Arabia. The 
British formally recognized the power of the Saud 
dynasty in the Treaty of Jeddah, which was signed in 
1927. Under this treaty Ibn Saud’s title was changed 
from sultan to king. 

Ibn Saud consolidated the Saud family’s control 
over the Arabian Peninsula between 1927 and 1932, 
when he renamed the conquered territories Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and proclaimed himself king of the new nation. The 
discovery of petroleum in 1938 gradually brought vast 
revenues into the previously impoverished country. Ibn 
Saud used the moneys to enrich both his family and the 
country, encouraging his nomadic subjects to settle in 
permanent cities and villages. 

Saudi Arabia’s contributions to World War II were 
mostly token, but, although officially neutral, the Sau¬ 
dis did provide the Allies with significant oil supplies. 
Saudi Arabia remained on good terms with the Allies 
largely because of King Abd al-Aziz’s personal friend¬ 
ship with President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Ibn Saud fathered between 50 and 200 children, 
and into the 21st century all Saudi kings were his sons. 
The Saudi Basic Law of 1992 stipulated that the king 
of Saudi Arabia must be a son or grandson of Ibn Saud. 
He died in Taif in 1953 and is commemorated as the 
founder of modern Saudi Arabia. 

See also Hashemite monarchy in Jordan ( 1914 - 
1 : 953 ); OIL industry in the Middle East. 

Further reading: Eddy, William A. F.D.R. Meets Ibn Saud. 
New York: American Friends of the Middle East, 1954; 
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India Act (1935) 

The first Government of India Act (1858, after the 
Sepoy Rising of 1857) abolished the British East India 
Company and put India under British government 
administration. A second act in 1909 introduced the 
concept of elected government. Still, Indian troops 
served in World War I because Britain, not India, 
declared India at war with Germany. In 1917 Secretary 
of State for India Edwin Montagu promised that India’s 
government would gradually permit increased Indian 
participation in the administration of India, with the 
goal of eventual self-rule. Then the war ended. Although 
a third Government of India Act in 1919 gave local 
control of “nation building” areas such as education, 
it retained law and order and finance for Parliament- 
appointed governors and officials responsible to them. 
This system of power sharing was called dyarchy. Brit¬ 
ain’s harsh measures against alleged political extremists 
and the Punjab disturbances of 1919, including a mas¬ 
sacre of 400 at Amritsar, led to the creation of a national 
Indian movement against British control. A nationalist 
leader, Mohandas K. Gandhi, rose to the fore. 

Gandhi led a movement of noncooperation against 
Britain in 1920-22 and a civil disobedience effort in 
1930-31. In 1942 he called for the British to “Quit 
India.” He led the first negotiations for independence 
in 1930 at the Round Table Conferences in London. 
Motilal Nehru, father of Jawaharlal Nehru, was also 
active in the movement for Indian self-government. He 
chaired a committee of the All Parties Conference that 
included Muslims. It issued the “Nehru Report” of 
1928 that called for a dominion constitution for India 
written by Indians. 

When the all-British Simon Commission visited 
India in 1927-28, it generated protests that the Indian 
police repressed violently, leading to the death of Punja¬ 
bi leader Lalal Lajpat Raj and rallying a new generation 
of Indian nationalist leaders. Its report in 1930 rejected 
dyarchy and determined that local autonomy was in 
order. It proposed the retention of communal elector¬ 
ates for Muslims and Hindus until tensions calmed. The 
British government drafted legislation to provide the 
reforms. The Round Table Conferences decided that 


Britain would unite the princely states with the prov¬ 
inces directly under its administration and eventually 
give the combined government of India dominion sta¬ 
tus. The congress and the Muslims split over details, 
leaving the decisions to the British. 

The Government of India Act provided autonomy 
to the 11 Indian provinces it created. It separated Aden 
and Burma from India, increased the pool of eligible 
voters from 7 million to 35 million, and created two 
new provinces—Sind, split from Bombay, and Orissa, 
split from Bihar. Provincial assemblies included more 
elected Indian representatives. The governor, often Brit¬ 
ish, retained the rights of intervention in emergencies. 
The first elections under the act occurred in 1937. 

The act was the longest bill the British parliament 
ever passed. Parliament did not trust Indians, particu¬ 
larly Indian politicians, and wanted to be sure there was 
no room for interpretation or adjustment. Theoretically, 
it provided self-government in all areas but defense and 
foreign affairs. In practice, it reserved extensive pow¬ 
ers for British intervention in Indian affairs through the 
British-appointed viceroy and provincial governors who 
were responsible to the secretary of state for India. 

The act also had provisions for the formation of a 
federal government, but because half the states never 
agreed to its terms, a federation never occurred. It also 
failed to address the religious problem. Hindus were two- 
thirds of India’s population, leading to concerns by the 
minority Muslims that they would be treated unfairly. 
When the Hindu-dominated Congress Party won eight 
of the 11 provincial elections in 1937 the Muslims led 
by Mohammad Ali Jinnah began demanding a separate 
state, Pakistan. 

Althought the British parliament thought it was 
realistic to federate states of widely diverging size, 
sophistication, and structure, it did not happen. The 
princes failed to recognize that they could control the 
federation if they united in support of it. Instead, they 
pursued their own interests with the restult that the fed¬ 
eration never received the requisite majority. 

The act failed to attract significant support from mod¬ 
erates, in large part because they did not trust the British. 
The Hindu electorate preferred the Congress Party, and 
the Congress Party wanted dominion status equal to that 
granted to the white dominions, which included control 
over foreign as well as internal affairs. 

The first viceroy after the act was passed was Lord 
Linlithgow. He was intelligent, honest, hardworking, 
serious, and committed to the success of the act. He 
was also stolid, unimaginative, legalistic, and unable 
to deal with people other than those in his own circle. 
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Under pressure he turned to administrative details while 
becoming rigid on strategy. He struggled unsuccessfully 
to deal with Gandhi, Nehru, and Jinnah. Compromise 
between the four men was impossible. 

Indian provinces enjoyed self-rule after 1937 for two 
years, until the onset of the war. Linlithgow tried and 
failed to get the princes to accept the federation, but nei¬ 
ther the British government nor the princes supported 
him. In 1939, when Britain and Germany declared war, 
India was automatically included. His failure to con¬ 
sult with Indian leaders, while constitutionally correct, 
offended Indian public opinion. The congress ministers, 
who were not consulted, resigned, while Muslim leaders 
in provinces where they had a majority cooperated with 
Britain in war. Thus, chances for Indian unity died. 

See also Amritsar massacre. 

Further reading: Low, D. A. Britain and Indian Nationalism. 
London and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1997; 
Ray, Bharati. Evolution of Federalism in India. Calcutta, 
India: Progressive Publishers, 1967; Saharay, H. K. A Legal 
Study of the Constitutional Development of India, Up to the 
Government of India Act, 1935. Calcutta, India: Nababharat 
Publishers, 1970. 
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India Act, Government of (1919) 

World War I was important for India’s nationalist 
movement. Indians of all persuasions overwhelmingly 
supported Great Britain and the Allied cause during the 
war. Nearly 800,000 Indian soldiers plus 500,000 non- 
combatants served in Europe and the Middle East. 

Communal relations between Hindus and Muslims 
took several turns between the passage of the India 
Councils Act in 1909 and 1919. The reunion of Ben¬ 
gal in 1911 (which canceled its partition into two prov¬ 
inces) pleased the Hindus but antagonized the Muslims. 
The All-India Muslim League began to attract young¬ 
er and bolder leaders, most notably a brilliant lawyer 
named Mohammad Ali Jinnah (1876-1946). Similarly 
Mohandas K. Gandhi (1869-1948) and Jawaharlal 
Nehru (1889-1967) emerged as leaders of the Indian 
National Congress. Many in India’s Muslim minority 
became concerned with the ultimate fate of the Muslim 
Ottoman Empire, which fought in the opposing Central 
Powers camp. World War I also aroused both the con¬ 
gress and the league to demand significant constitutional 
reforms from Britain. In 1916 they concluded a Congress- 


League Scheme of Reforms, known as the Lucknow Pact. 
It made wide-ranging demands for greater self-govern¬ 
ment, equality of Indians with other races throughout the 
British Empire and Commonwealth (in response to racial 
discrimination in South Africa and Canada), and greater 
opportunities for Indians in the armed forces of India. 

In response, the new secretary of state for India, 
Edwin Montagu, officially announced the British 
government’s commitment to “the gradual develop¬ 
ment of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in 
India” in August 1917. He then toured India, met 
with Indian leaders, and together with Viceroy Lord 
Chelmsford drafted a Report for Indian Constitution¬ 
al Reform in 1918, popularly called the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report. A modified version of the report 
was embodied in the Government of India Act of 
1919. It introduced partial self-government to India’s 
nine provinces in a system called dyarchy, whereby 
elected representatives controlled the departments of 
agriculture, sanitation, education, and so on, while the 
British-appointed governor and his advisers retained 
control of finance, the police, prisons, and relief. This 
was intended as a step toward complete responsible 
government. The viceroy, however, retained control 
of the central government, and the role of the mostly 
elected bicameral legislature remained advisory. The 
electorate was expanded, and separate electorates 
(Muslims elected their own representatives) were kept 
in place, on Muslim insistence. 

The Government of India Act was a significant 
advance in India’s freedom movement. Others includ¬ 
ed a separate Indian delegation to the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919, in the same manner as the self- 
governing dominions (Canada, Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, and South Africa). India also became a member 
of the League of Nations. But these advances did 
not satisfy Indian nationalists, who were inflamed by 
the continuation of wartime laws that abridged civil 
freedoms, and acts of peaceful and violent resistance 
continued. Hindu-Muslim accord continued during 
the Khalifat movement, when Indians supported 
the Ottoman emperor’s religious leadership as caliph 
of Islam. The cooperation collapsed when Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk established a republic in Turkey 
and abolished the caliphate in 1923 and also due to 
increasing competition between the two communal 
groups for power in a future independent India. 

Further reading: Dodwell, H. H., ed. The Cambridge History 
of India. Vol. 6, The Indian Empire, 1858-1918. Cambridge: 
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Cambridge University Press, 1932; Majumdar, R. C. The 
History of the Freedom Movement in India. Vol. 3. Calcutta: 
Firma K.L. Mukhopadhyay, 1963; Nehru, Jawaharlal. The 
Discovery of India. Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1946. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

India Councils Act of 1909 (Morley- 
Minto Reforms) 

During the late 19th century British-educated Indians 
began to demand a role in their government, which 
later developed into the independence movement. In 
1885 an Englishman founded the Indian National 
Congress, although most of its members were high- 
caste Hindus. The congress met annually to promote 
the goal of greater participation of Indians in govern¬ 
ment. 

By the early 20th century a radical wing had devel¬ 
oped in the congress that was not content with the 
slow pace of reform. They were energized by the parti¬ 
tion of the huge province of Bengal into two in 1905: 
East Bengal (including Assam) with a Muslim major¬ 
ity, and West Bengal (including Bihar and Orissa) with 
a Hindu majority. A storm of protest against the parti¬ 
tion ensued and included an economic boycott of Brit¬ 
ish goods and acts of terrorism. The congress was split 
over this issue, and a radical wing split off to form 
the New Party. The new viceroy, Lord Minto (1845- 
1914), on the one hand acted to repress the unrest, 
while on the other he worked to enact reforms with 
the secretary of state for India of the newly elected 
Liberal government in Great Britain, John (later Lord) 
Morley (1838-1923). 

The partition of Bengal was a catalyst for Mus¬ 
lim political consciousness. Since the decline and fall 
of the Muslim Mughal dynasty, Indian Muslims had 
fallen behind Hindus in attaining a modern educa¬ 
tion and adjusting to new conditions. Unlike Hindus, 
Indian Muslims were encouraged by the formation of 
East Bengal. Realizing that constitutional reforms were 
in the works and that they would be a minority in a 
representative government, Western-educated Muslims 
led by Aga Khan organized the All-India Muslim 
League in 1905 and lobbied Minto for a “fair share” 
for the Muslim community in any representative sys¬ 
tem. Like the congress, the league also met in annual 
conventions to formulate goals. 

In 1909 the British parliament passed the Indian 
Councils Act. It increased membership of legisla¬ 


tive councils in both the central and provincial gov¬ 
ernments (all appointed up to then) to make elected 
members the majority in the provincial legislatures. 
Importantly, educated men who paid a certain sum of 
taxes were allowed to vote for the first time in Indian his¬ 
tory. Some seats were reserved for Muslim candidates, 
and only Muslims could vote for them. Moreover, the 
elected members were also empowered to question offi¬ 
cials; to debate legislation, including the budget; and to 
introduce laws. 

However, the viceroy and the governors still had 
total control and could veto any laws that were passed. 
The first elections were held in 1910 and elected 135 
Indian representatives, who took their seats at vari¬ 
ous legislatures throughout India. This act and other 
measures gradually restored calm to India. The act is 
important because it established representative respon¬ 
sible government as the goal for India and introduced 
the elective principle to a nonwhite possession of Great 
Britain. 

Further reading: Dodwell, H. H. The Cambridge History of 
India. Vol. VI, The Indian Empire, 1858-1918. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1932; Wash, Syed Razi. Lord 
Minto and the Indian Nationalist Movement, 1905-1910. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1964; Wolpert, Stanley. 
Morley and India, 1906-1910. Berkeley: University of Cali¬ 
fornia Press, 1967. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Indian National Congress (1885-1947) 

The Indian National Congress (INC) was a leader of 
the Indian freedom movement against British colo¬ 
nial rule. One of the success stories of the nationalist 
struggle in Asia, the congress was established in 1885. 
A political consciousness was arising in the latter part 
of the 19th century among Indian intelligentsia, and 
various people emerged to raise their voices against 
foreign rule. The sincere endeavor of Allan Octavian 
Hume (1829-1912), along with the efforts of Indi¬ 
an leaders, resulted in the emergence of the INC on 
December 25, 1885. 

From its first meeting, held in the city of Bom¬ 
bay (now Mumbai), the INC worked relentlessly to 
end alien rule in India. In its initial phases the INC 
was very modest in its demands, such as expansion of 
legislative councils and an increase in governmental 
grants to indigenous industries. It even pledged loy- 
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alty to the British Empire. It increased sentiments of 
national unity and rose above religious, caste, and 
regional divisions. Dadabhai Naoroji (1825-1917), 
the president of the INC in its second and ninth ses¬ 
sions, argued that the British government was respon¬ 
sible for poverty in India. The true character of the 
British Empire was revealed by various demands by 
the congress. A base also was created for the Congress 
Party, from which later leaders could work for the 
cause of Indian independence. 

But a gradual disillusionment developed against 
the moderate leadership. A rift occurred, and the radi¬ 
cal, or extremist, phase (1905-19) began in the history 
of the INC. The new generation was drawn from the 
lower middle class in urban areas. It was more radical 
in nature and sometimes took recourse to Hindu reli¬ 
gious symbols like the Ganapati Festival, which became 
mass based under Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s direction. 
The terrorist movement of Bengal invoked the name of 
the goddess Kali. The extremist brand of politics was 
aggressive in nature, and it was indigenous, with no 
attachment to Western ideals. 

The goal of the extremists was swaraj (self-rule), 
and their efforts were imbued with swadesbi (indig¬ 
enous) sentiment directed against foreign goods, dress, 
and education. The Punjab group was led by Lajpat 
Rai; the Bengal one was represented by Aurobindo 
(1872-1950) and Pal. The administration (1899-1905) 
of Viceroy Lord George Nathaniel Curzon (1859- 
1925) decided to partition the province of Bengal in 
October 1905, leading to the antipartition movement, 
which engulfed most of the country. Goods from Brit¬ 
ish factories were boycotted, and the use of swadesbi 
was advocated. 

A split occurred between the moderates and 
extremists at the Surat session of 1907, and the mod¬ 
erate leader, Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915), did 
not endorse Tilak as president for the 1908 session. 
The split harmed the INC and the nationalist move¬ 
ment. There was also a rise of communalism in Indian 
politics and a sizable section of the Muslims did not 
adhere to the congress ideology. The All-India Mus¬ 
lim League (AIML) was established on December 30, 
1906. 

The INC and the AIML would chart out separate 
courses, resulting in a vivisection of the country 41 years 
later. The congress was revived in the Lucknow session 
of 1916, where both the extremists and the moderates 
realized that the split was not serving the cause of the 
nationalist movement. In the same year the Lucknow 
Pact, which brought Hindu-Muslim rapprochement for 


the time being, was signed between the congress and 
the league. 

Meanwhile, World War I had broken out, and 
Great Britain declared war on Germany on August 4, 
1914. The INC supported the British war efforts in the 
hope that India would be suitably rewarded in its path 
toward self-government. But this hope was dashed. The 
ideals of self-determination presented by U.S. president 
Woodrow Wilson at the Paris Peace Conference 
were not applied to colonies in Asia. Mohandas K. 
Gandhi (1869-1948) was emerging as a mass leader 
in India and gave a new direction to the Indian freedom 
movement under the INC. 

GENERAL STRIKE 

Gandhi called for a general strike in April 1919, after 
the draconian Rowlatt Act that empowered the author¬ 
ities to arrest and detain without trial, was enacted. A 
large numbers of Muslims began to participate in the 
activities of the INC. 

The INC became an umbrella organization drawing 
support from all classes of the population. The revamp¬ 
ing of the internal organization of the congress was 
retained with some modifications in independent India. 
The Pradesh (Provincial) Congress Committee (PCC) 
was formed at the state level, with 10 to 15 members 
belonging to the working committees. At the apex was 
the All-India Congress Committee (AICC), composed 
of state leaders from the PCC. The Congress Working 
Committee, consisting of senior party leaders, was in 
charge of important decisions. 

The president of the INC was the national leader, 
presiding over annual sessions generally held in the 
month of December. These sessions spelled out the party 
programs and discussed measures to be taken in the 
ongoing struggle against British rule. Gandhi’s empha¬ 
sis on ahimsa (nonviolence) and satyagraba (nonviolent 
protest) became successful in shaking the foundation of 
the British Empire. 

The INC entered a new phase in its struggle 
against the British raj between 1919 and 1922. The 
noncooperation movement, with its technique of non¬ 
violent struggle, was launched. At a special session of 
the AICC held in Calcutta in September 1920, it was 
decided to initiate noncooperation with the British 
government by boycotting educational institutions, 
law courts, and legislatures. The use of hand spin¬ 
ning for producing khadi (cloth) was emphasized. A 
violent mob, after a police firing on February 5, 1922, 
at Chauri Chaura, attacked the police station, result¬ 
ing in the deaths of 22 police personnel. Gandhi was 
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A city view of Benares, India, in 1922. The rich cultural heritage of the Indian people, evident in the scene above, helped fuel the resolve 
of India to be independent of British domination and to achieve self-ride through peacefid means. 


aghast at this violent path, and the Congress Working 
Committee meeting at Bardoli suspended the nonco¬ 
operation movement seven days afterward. Although 
Congress leaders like Subhas Chandra Bose and 
Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964) as well as a large sec¬ 
tion of the populace were stunned by the Working 
Committee resolution, they abided by the decision. 
Gandhi was arrested in March 1922 and given six 
years’ imprisonment for treason. 

The INC was opposed to the formation of the 
Simon Commission in 1927-28, which was constituted 
to look into the constitutional reforms and appointed 
a committee headed by Motilal Nehru to prepare 
a constitution for a free India. Dominion status for 
India was the main feature of the Nehru Report. The 
All-Party Conference, convened in Calcutta in Decem¬ 
ber 1928, did not agree with the report. Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah (1876-1948), the leader of the AIML, also 


was against the report because his demands were not 
met. The radical wing of the congress, led by Motilal’s 
son Jawaharlal, also was opposed to the report. It was 
decided to launch civil disobedience for the cause of 
puma swaraj (complete independence). The congress 
passed the resolution for complete independence in the 
historic Lahore session of 1929. The following year 
the civil disobedience movement started when Gandhi 
launched the salt satyagraba with his famous Dandi 
March in March 1930. Gandhi was arrested in May, 
and altogether 90,000 people were put behind bars. 
The British realized the need for congress participa¬ 
tion and initiated a dialogue. As a result Lord Irwin 
(1881-1959), the viceroy, signed a pact with Gandhi 
in March 1931 by which the civil disobedience move¬ 
ment was suspended, and the congress agreed to join 
the Round Table Conference. In the Karachi ses¬ 
sion of the INC, talks with the British were endorsed. 
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The session was important as the congress passed 
resolutions on basic fundamental rights and launched 
key economic programs. The British did not accept 
the congress demand of complete independence, and 
Gandhi was arrested in January 1932 after returning 
to India. 

The congress took part in the elections of 1937 per 
the provisions of the Government of India Act of 
1935 and performed very well in the general constitu¬ 
encies. At the time of World War II it sympathized 
with the victims of Nazism and fascism. The blitzkrieg 
by Japan in Southeast Asia had brought the war to 
India’s doorstep. The AICC passed the famous resolu¬ 
tion of “Quit India” on August 8 , 1942, and Nehru 
said that it was a “fight to finish.” With a motto to “do 
or die,” the Quit India movement began and was sup¬ 
pressed with the utmost force. The postwar scene was 
marked by devastating economic consequence of the 
war, the spread of communalism and communal riots, 
Jinnah’s indomitable quest for control of Pakistan, and 
the congress’s desire for a compromise. 

Great Britain finally decided to leave India, which 
it could not hold with diminished resources, and 
ordered elections to central and provincial legisla¬ 
tures. The congress captured all the general seats in 
the center and obtained a majority in all the provinces 
except Sind, the Punjab, and Bengal. Between 1945 
and 1947 there were serious revolts by peasants and 
workers. The league was determined in its demand 
for partition of the country. In September 1946 an 
interim government was formed by the congress. The 
British prime minister, Clement Attlee (1883-1967), 
had declared that the British would quit India. A com¬ 
promise formula was finally worked out by the vice¬ 
roy Lord (Louis) Mountbatten (1900-79) in his talks 
with the leaders of the congress and the league. It 
was announced in June 1947 that India and Pakistan 
would be independent from British colonial rule on 
August 15, 1947. 

Further reading: Bandyopadhyay, Sekhar. From Plassey to 
Partition. New Delhi: Orient Longman, 2004; Burke, Sam¬ 
uel M., and Salim Al-Din Quraishi. British Raj in India: An 
Historical Review. Karachi: Oxford University Press, 1997; 
Chandra, Bipan, et al. India’s Struggle for Independence. 
New Delhi: Penguin, 1989; Chopra, P. N. A Comprehensive 
History of Modern India. New Delhi: Sterling Publishers, 
2003; Judd, Denis. The Lion and the Tiger: The Rise and Fall 
of the British Raj 1600-1947. New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2004; Lawrence, James. The Rise and Fall of the Brit¬ 
ish Empire. London: Abacus, 1998; Masselos, Jim. Indian 


Nationalism: An History. New Delhi: Sterling Publishers, 
1985; Mehrotra, S. R. The Emergence of the Indian Nation¬ 
al Congress. New Delhi: Rupa, 2004; Nanda, B. R. Three 
Statesmen: Gokhale, Gandhi, Nehru. New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2004; Pati, Budheswar. India and the First 
World War. New Delhi: Atlantic, 2000; Sarkar, Sumit. Mod¬ 
ern India 1885-1947. New Delhi: Macmillan, 1989; Stein, 
Burton. A History of India. Malden, MA: Blackwell, 1998. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Indian Reorganization Act, U.S. 

This 1934 legislation, also known as the Wheeler- 
Howard Act, was a New Deal program that sig¬ 
nificantly reshaped, in mostly positive ways, federal 
policies concerning the Native American population. 
Spearheaded by reformer John Collier, the Indian 
Reorganization Act (IRA) empowered tribal lead¬ 
ers, recognized the legitimacy of Indian customs and 
culture, and preserved Indian land rights. It was not, 
however, a final “fix” in the tortured four-century his¬ 
tory of white and Native interaction. 

By 1900, 10 years after the last battle between fed¬ 
eral troops and Sioux Indians at Wounded Knee, South 
Dakota, the U.S. Native population had dwindled to 
237,000. By 1934 Native land holdings had declined by 
two-thirds, to 7,500 square miles. 

Although in 1924 all Natives had been granted U.S. 
citizenship, the federal Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
continued to supervise every aspect of Natives’ lives, 
while states with large native populations regularly 
imposed special restrictions on them. Efforts to sepa¬ 
rate and “civilize” Indian children continued at places 
like the Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, Indian Schools. 

Sympathetic whites, beginning with Helen Hunt 
Jackson in 1881 and Charles Lummis in the 1890s, 
took up the Indian cause in books and articles that 
caused a sensation but had minimal effect on actual 
Natives except often to romanticize their history and 
plight. Lummis was able to interest his Harvard class¬ 
mate Theodore Roosevelt in some Indian issues. 
John Collier, likewise born to wealth, was educated 
at Columbia University and in Paris. In 1919 he first 
encountered the “Indian problem” while visiting art¬ 
ist and heiress Mabel Dodge Luhan in New Mexico. 
(She had married Tony Luhan, a Pueblo Indian.) Col¬ 
lier soon came to oppose forced Americanization pro¬ 
grams and attacked the competence and honesty of 
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BIA officials. At the urging of Collier and his Indian 
Defense Association, a two-year study, the Meriam 
Report, was released in 1928. It revealed vast failures 
in previous federal programs, especially the assimila- 
tionist 1887 Dawes Act. 

Named commissioner of Indian affairs by Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt in 1933, John Collier created a 
special public works program for Natives—the Indi¬ 
an Civilian Conservation Corps. Serving as BIA head 
until 1945, Collier sought out more Indian staff for his 
agency. The BIA instituted new health programs and 
encouraged Native practices, including communal liv¬ 
ing and farming practices that the Dawes Act had tried 
to wipe out. 

Less successful were efforts to turn tribal leader¬ 
ship into formal constitutional governing bodies. An 
estimated 60 percent of tribal units chose not to cre¬ 
ate governments sanctioned by the IRA. Suspicion 
kept some tribes from working effectively with their 
members or with mixed-blood relatives who were no 
longer tribally affiliated. Traditional Indians did not 
always appreciate the involvement of “progressive” 
tribal members who often lived in cities or later fought 
in World War II. Despite infusions of aid during the 
Great Depression, Natives, already one of the poor¬ 
est groups in the United States, saw little meaningful 
improvement in living conditions. Sometimes other 
New Deal programs ignored or harmed tribal groups. 
One such massive project to install dams along the 
Northwest’s Columbia River flooded tribal hunting 
and fishing lands. 

By 1950 the IRA, although still considered a huge 
improvement over previous relationships between 
whites and Native peoples, had seemingly reached the 
limits of its ability to truly improve the lives and auton¬ 
omy of America’s original inhabitants. 

Further reading: Philp, Kenneth R. John Collier’s Crusade 
for Indian Reform, 1920-1954. Tucson: University of Ari¬ 
zona Press, 1977; Rusco, Elmer R. A Fateful Time: The Back¬ 
ground and Legislative History of the Indian Reorganization 
Act. Reno: University of Nevada Press, 2000. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Industrial Workers of the World 

The Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) was a 
U.S. workers’ movement that had a significant impact 
on organized labor during the first two decades of 


the 20th century. IWW members were commonly 
known as Wobblies (one story holds that this moni¬ 
ker came from the wobble saw used by lumberjacks). 
Founded in 1905, the organization was always small, 
with a peak membership numbering in the tens of 
thousands during the 1910s, but the Wobblies suc¬ 
cessfully agitated among many more workers. Influ¬ 
enced by European syndicalist ideas about remaking 
society, they sought to create “one big union” that 
would bring together all laborers. They offered the 
vision of a nation in which wages and private prof¬ 
its were abolished, and business-dominated govern¬ 
ment gave way to “industrial democracy.” Fero¬ 
cious opponents of the American Federation of 
Labor, which organized only craft workers, the 
IWW focused on the semiskilled and unskilled: mass- 
production factory hands, loggers, longshoremen, 
migrant farm workers, and domestic servants. Their 
interest in organizing African Americans and newly 
arrived immigrants was particularly unusual in an era 
of racial and ethnic polarization. 

Unlike other organized labor groups, the IWW 
rejected the idea of collective bargaining to improve 
wages and working conditions. They refused to sign 
contracts, arguing that this would impede workers’ abil¬ 
ity to take action. They also were uninterested in tradi¬ 
tional political activism, because many of the groups to 
whom they appealed were unable to vote. Instead, they 
wanted to foment change by creating a revolutionary 
proletarian culture. 

Wobblies typically went out in “flying squad¬ 
rons” of mobile agitators, riding the rails, sleeping in 
hobo “jungles” on the outskirts of towns, and preach¬ 
ing the IWW message to all those among whom they 
lived and worked. The Wobblies were known for their 
constant singing while they traveled or were in jail. 
Although they often used inflammatory rhetoric, this 
was paired with acts of nonviolent civil disobedience. 
One attention-grabbing tactic was their “free speech” 
fight. The point was to educate onlookers about their 
constitutional rights and the unjustness of authorities. 
A Wobbly would stand on a soapbox on a street cor¬ 
ner, delivering a harangue. If he or she was arrested, 
another Wobbly would immediately take up the speech 
and be arrested in turn, until the local jail was flooded 
and the public expense became prohibitive. The IWW 
also taught various forms of nonviolent resistance on 
the job. Workers would surreptitiously slow down their 
pace of production, or they might deliberately feed a 
machine too quickly so that the wheels became clogged. 
The IWW pioneered the use of the sit-down strike; the 
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first recorded in U.S. history occurred in 1906 in Sche¬ 
nectady, New York, when 3,000 workers trained by 
Wobblies simply sat down in their factory and refused 
to leave. 

While most labor organizations have a formal 
structure with elected officials, a central headquarters, 
and union locals, the IWW was the opposite: Members 
often boasted that they were all leaders and that their 
“locals” could be found under any traveling member’s 
hat. This decentralization made it possible for the 
Wobblies to agitate among a wide variety of laborers 
across the country. In 1912 they enjoyed a major suc¬ 
cess when they led a strike at textile mills in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. They managed to sustain cross-ethnic 
solidarity among 23,000 workers during the difficult 
winter months, not only winning concessions on pay 
and work hours but also highlighting issues such as 
dangerous workplace conditions and child labor. In 
1913 they led a similar strike in Paterson, New Jersey, 
which became a cause celebre among New York City’s 
leftist intellectuals, culminating with a dramatic work¬ 
er pageant held at Madison Square Garden. The Wob- 
blies ultimately failed to build a long-term movement. 
Workers gravitated to the IWW when they wanted to 
fight for “bread and butter” issues, but upon attaining 
these immediate material goals they rarely stayed com¬ 
mitted to the Wobbly call for revolution. 

The IWW was viewed as a dangerous organiza¬ 
tion by business interests, and Wobbly agitators were 
sometimes subject to brutal repression. For example, in 
1916 in Everett, Washington, a deputized crowd at a 
dock fired on a steamship full of singing Wobblies, kill¬ 
ing or wounding several dozen. When the United States 
entered World War I in 1917, the IWW had succeed¬ 
ed in organizing copper mines in the West to the extent 
that national production was threatened. In the heated 
wartime atmosphere, the IWW was denounced on the 
Senate floor as standing for “Imperial Wilhelm’s War¬ 
riors.” The Woodrow Wilson administration decided 
to prosecute Wobblies for espionage and “criminal syn¬ 
dicalism.” In September 1917 the Justice Department 
conducted raids on every significant IWW hall, and by 
the end of the year more than a hundred prominent 
organizers were locked up. In a mass trial in 1918, the 
government was unable to show that the Wobblies had 
committed any crimes, instead focusing on their “sedi¬ 
tious and disloyal” teachings. Most were convicted, and 
over the next several years the organization expended 
its energies and meager financial resources fighting the 
convictions. Internal schisms and further legal repres¬ 
sion left the IWW impotent by the mid-1920s. 


Further reading: Conlin, Joseph R., ed. At the Point of Pro¬ 
duction: The Local History of the I.W.W. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1981; Salerno, Salvatore. Red November, 
Black November: Culture and Community in the Industrial 
Workers of the World. Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1989; The Wobblies. Documentary film directed by 
Stewart Bird and Deborah Shaffer (1979). 
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influenza pandemic (1918) 

The influenza pandemic of 1918 was, in terms of loss of 
life, the most catastrophic illness to have ever afflicted 
the world’s population. Nothing before or since has 
approached its effects in terms of the number of fatali¬ 
ties or in the speed with which it spread. From the latter 
part of the 19th century until World War I (1914-18), 
many Europeans and Americans had taken comfort in 
the idea that technical, scientific, and medical progress 
had created a better world. The war shattered most 
of that illusion, but any comfort that might have been 
derived from advances in medical science were not to be 
found as millions died from the disease. 

The influenza of 1918 was often referred to as the 
Spanish influenza. It struck Spain, where it was report¬ 
ed on in detail. Because Spain was neutral in the war, 
there was no press censorship, and so the reports gave 
many the impression that it had started there. Where it 
came from is still unknown. 

Whatever its point of origin, the pandemic killed 
between 25 million and 100 million people. Even at 
the lower number, it was a catastrophe; total casualties 
resulting from World War I were 15 million. One esti¬ 
mate is that 500,000,000 people were infected, one- 
third of the world’s population in 1918. Fatality rates 
were generally more than 2.5 percent of those infected. 
In Asia and Africa any public health statistics were par¬ 
tial or nonexistent. All estimates have to be taken as 
approximate with a great variance on which numbers 
can be considered reliable. One estimate, for example, 
puts the number of deaths in India at 17 million. In 
the United States estimates of influenza-related deaths 
range from 500,000 to 675,000. Britain’s figures of 
dead were said to be 200,000 and France’s twice that. 

Earlier recorded pandemics of influenza had 
occurred in 1781,1830-32,1847, and 1889. These had 
crossed from east to west, from Asia to Europe and, to 
a lesser extent the Western Hemisphere. Although seri¬ 
ous, they never approached the level of destruction of 
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A demonstration of procedure for nurses at the Red Cross Emergency Ambulance Station in Washington, D.C., during the influenza 
pandemic of 1918, which killed millions of people and infected millions more. 


life found in 1918. The world was a far different place 
in 1918 than it was earlier, even far different from 1889. 
The World War had caused large numbers of people to 
move from one country to another, from one continent 
to another. It is fairly certain that soldiers from Europe 
brought the influenza virus back to America on troop 
ships. That war-driven mobility caused the virus to move 
farther and more rapidly than had ever been the case. 

Another factor was that the war had displaced large 
numbers of people who had to live with decreased food 
supplies, no sure housing, lack of medical care, and sus¬ 
ceptibility to infections or sickness. Another factor was 
the soldiers themselves who were cramped in barracks 
that were not healthy and who, because of the stress of 
combat, were physically susceptible to infections. 


The influenza usually struck very quickly. There 
are many accounts of people appearing to be perfectly 
healthy and suddenly, within hours, becoming complete¬ 
ly debilitated. From that point they could die, often the 
next day. Those stricken would cough up blood. The 
coughing was so severe that bodies that were autopsied 
showed serious tears of internal muscles due solely to 
severe coughing. Pneumonia combined with the influ¬ 
enza, and many essentially drowned because their lungs 
were filled with liquid they could not be rid of. 

In many cases, a blue tinge would develop at the 
ears and spread to the rest of the face, darkening it. 
Doctors and nurses in the United States mentioned that 
it was often difficult to tell Caucasians from African 
Americans, as patients of both races would become so 
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dramatically discolored. Doctors and nurses gener¬ 
ally believed that the most serious cases, the ones who 
would die, were those that showed the discoloration. 
The British army’s medical department, as part of its 
record keeping during the pandemic and in order to 
educate doctors and nurses what to look for, commis¬ 
sioned artists to draw pictures of soldiers who had been 
stricken. These illustrations would show the coloration 
to look for. Even many years after the pandemic, these 
portraits of ill soldiers, many of them about to die, pro¬ 
vide an excellent idea of what they were suffering. 

The time that the pandemic began has generally 
been agreed to have been in the spring of 1918. This 
was the first wave. It was reported and treated in sev¬ 
eral U.S. Army camps in the Midwest, primarily in Kan¬ 
sas in March. Those soldiers eventually transferred to 
France, where it is believed they spread the disease. In 
August sailors from Europe reached Boston and brought 
the infection to that city. From there it traveled almost 
immediately to an army post in central Massachusetts, 
Fort Devens, where it killed 100 soldiers a day. 

Influenza traveled very rapidly down the East Coast, 
following the transportation corridor created by the 
railroads. Of the cities on the east coast of the United 
States, Philadelphia was the hardest hit. By October 
influenza was so serious there that 4,600 people died in 
one week. The second wave of the pandemic hit hardest 
through November 1918. Despite the efforts of doctors 
and nurses, there was very little that could be done. 

One of the effects of the pandemic was that in 
many places in the world, especially the United States, 
the public health service was mobilized. In the end 
that intervention did not significantly halt or affect the 
spread of the disease. It did, however, lead to the prac¬ 
tice of mobilizing all resources and taking steps by the 
government to try to halt the disease. Bans and quaran¬ 
tines were put into place. In many communities citizens 
were forced to wear face masks, or they would not be 
allowed on trolleys or might even be fined or jailed. 
Reporting on the incidences of disease as well as the 
quality of reporting changed. Influenza had never been 
reported as a health issue until 1918. Record keeping 
was more stringent and included tissue samples, some 
of which would be used over 70 years later to support 
research on the spread of influenza and reconstruct the 
genome of the 1918 virus. 

Further reading: Barry, John M. The Great Influenza: The Epic 
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in the U.S. Army During World War I. New York: New York 
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International Court of Justice (ICJ) 

The International Court of Justice (ICJ), often referred 
to as the World Court, is the principal judicial organ 
of the United Nations (UN) and was formally estab¬ 
lished by the Charter of the United Nations in 1945 
under articles 92-96. The ICJ is the successor to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice (PCIJ) estab¬ 
lished in 1920 by the League of Nations to address 
the issues raised after the cessation of World War I. 

The ICJ is located at the Peace Palace in The 
Hague, Netherlands, and is the only body of the 
UN not located at UN headquarters in New York. 
The statute of the ICJ is similar to that of its prede¬ 
cessor and is the main constitutional document reg¬ 
ulating the court. The court operates in two official 
languages, French and English, and all judicial activity 
is published in both languages. The ICJ as such has 
no criminal jurisdiction, and consequently it cannot try 
individuals charged with war crimes; these cases fall to 
national jurisdictions and to criminal tribunals estab¬ 
lished by the UN. 

Jurisdiction is often a crucial question for the ICJ, 
whose key principle is consent. The issue of jurisdic¬ 
tion is considered in only two types of ICJ cases: those 
pertaining to legal disputes submitted by member states 
on contentious issues, which often pertain to bound¬ 
ary disputes, and the provision of advisory opinions 
on specific legal questions raised. Unlike contentious 
issues, an advisory opinion is an opportunity for a UN 
member or agency to address a question before the 
ICJ. The court typically seeks out useful information 
pertaining to questions raised and provides a forum to 
present such questions. A nonbinding opinion on the 
matter is then published to the UN member states. 

Under article 93 of the UN Charter, all UN members 
fall under the court’s statute. Non-UN members may 
also become parties to the court’s statue under article 
93(2). The court comprises 15 judges elected to nine- 
year terms by the UN General Assembly and Security 
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Council, with only one judge per any nationality sitting 
at one time on the court. Judges sitting on the court do 
not represent their respective countries and are free to 
vote against their national self-interests in pursuit of 
the goals of the UN Charter. Sources of law applied 
by the court include using international customs and 
procedures, current conventions and treaties, judicial 
decisions and teachings of highly qualified individuals, 
and application of general principles of law recognized 
by civilized nations. 

Further reading: David, C. D. The United States and the First 
Hague Peace Conference. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1962; Rosenne, S. The World Court: What It Is and 
How It Works. Boston: Martinus Nijhoff, 2003; Scott, J. B. 
The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907: A Series of 
Lectures Delivered Before the Johns Hopkins University in 
the Year 1908. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1909. 
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Iran-Soviet relations 

Well before the 1920s one of Iran’s greatest political 
obstacles was the imperial rivalry between Great Brit¬ 
ain and Russia. Both imperial powers felt that Iran 
was of vital importance to their respective empires, 
and, spurred by economic interests, the British and the 
Russian czars followed by the Soviet government vied 
for influence and control over Iran. 

During World War I Iran declared neutrality. 
When Britain and Russia became allies in the war against 
Germany, they secretly entered into the Constantinople 
Agreement, by which they would divide Iranian terri¬ 
tory between themselves. Denied representation at the 
Versailles Peace Conference following World War I, 
Iran faced postwar occupation by Britain not only in 
the south but also in the north after the Bolsheviks 
overthrew the Russian czarist monarchy and withdrew 
Russian military forces. Oil, protection of the route to 
India, and its postwar mandate over neighboring Iraq 
ensured Britain’s continued interest in Iran. In contrast, 
the Soviets renounced the czar’s imperialistic policies 
and declared the Constantinople Agreement void. 
The Soviet regime then recognized Iran’s right to self- 
determination and repudiated historic concessions 
made by former Iranian governments. 

During this period Soviet foreign policy objectives 
varied. Soviet officials wished to establish friendly 


relations with bordering countries and to oppose 
Western domination in order to spread the com¬ 
munist revolution. To this end, Iran was of utmost 
importance, and the new Soviet policy effectively 
weakened British control over Iran. Six days before 
the signing of the Iran-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, a 
coup led by Colonel Reza Khan overthrew the Ira¬ 
nian government. Khan’s rise to power culminated 
with his accession as shah in 1925 and the founding 
of the Pahlavi dynasty. Khan’s government initially 
instituted a wide variety of modernizing reforms. As 
Khan consolidated power his regime became less pro¬ 
gressive and more dictatorial. 

Relations with the Soviet Union were of consid¬ 
erable concern, particularly as the traditional power 
struggle between Great Britain and Russia had refash¬ 
ioned itself into a struggle between capitalism and 
communism. Iran had come to rely on Soviet trade, 
thus making it vulnerable to Soviet advances. In 
1927 Khan negotiated an ad hoc agreement with the 
Soviets that sought a trade balance and defined terms 
for bilateral trade delegations. Iran’s relations with 
the Soviet Union were also complicated by territo¬ 
rial disputes involving the northern region and access 
to the Caspian Sea. On February 20, 1926, Khan 
negotiated a treaty attempting to resolve the dispute; 
the treaty created a joint territorial commission but 
granted it little power to effect decisions, and the 
territorial issues remained. Iran also had problems 
with foreign interference, and on October 1, 1927, it 
signed a Treaty of Guarantee and Neutrality with the 
Soviet Union. The treaty was a nonaggression pact 
that assured that neither country would interfere in 
the other’s internal operations. For the Soviet Union 
the treaty allayed border security fears, but it caused 
discontent in Iran, which saw it as a continuation of 
historical external encroachment on its right to sov¬ 
ereignty. After World War II Iran would shift its 
alliance toward the United States in order to prevent 
Soviet expansion along the border. 

Further reading: Avery, Peter. Modern Iran. London: Ernest 
Benn Limited, 1965; Ramazani, Rouhollah K. The Foreign 
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sity of Washington Press, 1959. 
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Iraqi rebellion (1920) 

The Iraqi rebellion of 1920 was a massive nationalist 
revolt against the British occupation of the country. In 
1915 in the midst of World War I, British and impe¬ 
rial troops moved into southern Iraq and then north 
toward Baghdad, where they were defeated by Otto¬ 
man troops. In 1917 a new British expedition took 
Baghdad, and by the end of the war they controlled 
the northern Iraqi province of Mosul as well. Mosul 
was of particular importance owing to its oil fields, 
over which the British meant to retain control. 

The initial British occupation met with little Iraqi 
resistance, but after the San Remo Treaty of 1920 
formalized British control under the mandate, Iraqi 
opposition to a prolonged occupation mounted. The 
full-scale war that broke out in the summer of 1920 
raged throughout the country but was particularly 
strong in rural areas. The war united Iraqis represent¬ 
ing a complex mix of religious and ethnic groups. 
Sunni Muslim Kurds in the north, who wanted the 
British out of Mosul, joined with Shi’i in the south in 
their opposition to the British. Shi’i centers around the 
holy cities of Karbala and Najaf were among the first 
to resist. Tribal confederacies also joined the struggle, 
as did women who collected money for the cause and 
served as messengers. The war raged for four months 
and took the British by surprise. 

Arnold Wilson, the top British civilian official in 
Iraq, had advocated a policy of direct control and had 
predicted no difficulties in holding the territory, but 
as the violence grew and casualties mounted the Brit¬ 
ish were forced to bring in reinforcements. The Brit¬ 
ish smashed the rebellion with military force and even 
employed the Royal Air Force to bomb tribal armies 
with poison mustard gas. In the face of British mili¬ 
tary superiority and internal disputes that prevented 
a clear-cut chain of command or unified strategy, the 
revolt was crushed. In the course of the rebellion, over 
400 British troops and 10,000 Iraqis had been killed. 

The British sent Sir Percy Cox to Baghdad to help 
bring civilian order, and he set up an Iraqi interim 
government. At the Cairo Conference of 1921 the 
British addressed the problems of governing Iraq. The 
British decided on a policy of indirect rule, whereby 
the faqade of independence would be created through 
the establishment of an Arab monarchy led by Faysal, 
son of Sherif Flusayn and a member of the respected 
Flashemite family, which would be closely linked to 
Britain. Britain thereby retained real control over the 
foreign affairs and economic wealth of Iraq, particularly 


its oil reserves, without assuming the financial costs 
necessitated by a large military presence and direct 
rule. 

See also FIashemite dynasty in Iraq. 
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Irish independence 

Constitutional nationalists had long worked to pass 
home rule bills that would achieve Irish indepen¬ 
dence from Britain. None had achieved a lasting self- 
government for the Irish people. In Dublin on April 24, 
1916, the Easter Uprising changed the struggle for Irish 
independence, not because of its military success but 
because of the British reaction to the Irish nationalists. 
With 450, mostly civilians, killed and 2,614 wounded, 
Britain exacted severe punishments upon the perpetra¬ 
tors of the rebellion. Seven men who had signed the 
Easter Proclamation, outlining the objectives of the 
rebels, were executed. The rebels quickly became mar¬ 
tyrs in the eyes of the Irish and radicalized many who 
had previously been moderates. 

The Irish Political Party, once dominant in English 
parliamentary politics, had advocated moderation and 
limited autonomy, but it became increasingly margin¬ 
alized following the rebellion. Alternatives to the Irish 
Political Party emerged, and several organizations, 
including Sinn Fein and the Irish Republican Broth¬ 
erhood, advanced nationalist goals. To many, British 
domination was cultural and social as well as politi¬ 
cal. They felt that British goods, the British education¬ 
al system, and the Anglican religion had erased Irish 
identity. Organizations such as the Gaelic League and 
the Gaelic Athletic Association provided outlets for the 
expression of Irish cultural heritage based on educa¬ 
tion, language, and literature. 

Sinn Fein’s success in the 1918 election secured its 
dominance in the independence movement. The Easter 
Uprising had occurred when Britain had been preoccu¬ 
pied with World War I, and Britain feared that a suc¬ 
cessful Irish separatist movement would spark similar 
revolts in its far-flung colonial holdings. 
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Eamon de Valera (right) was the president of Sinn Fein and later of 
the Dail Eireann, the Irish parliament based in Dublin. 


In 1918 Britain indicated that it would extend con¬ 
scription to Ireland. The so-called conscription crisis 
further spurred and unified Irish nationalists. Rebels 
were encouraged by Woodrow Wilson’s principles of 
self-determination, which intimated that every nation 
had the right to independence and sovereignty. In 1919 
Irish representatives even traveled to attend the Paris 
Peace Conference in the hopes that Irish indepen¬ 
dence would be addressed during the postwar peace 
negotiations. 

From 1919 to 1921 the progressive use of physical 
force effectively transformed the struggle into a guer¬ 
rilla war. Much of the fighting began during the last 
12 months of the conflict, which caused over a thou¬ 
sand deaths. British reaction was harsh; there were 
frequent police raids of nationalist houses and large- 
scale arrests. But British retaliation only escalated the 
violence. The Black and Tans, former servicemen who 


supported the British police, became notorious for vio¬ 
lent tactics. Irish prisoners often went on hunger strikes 
as a form of political protest. On November 21, 1920, 
known as Bloody Sunday, 26 people were killed when 
nationalists attacked British intelligence agents and the 
British police retaliated during a Gaelic football game. 
Martial law was imposed on parts of the country, and 
an attempt was made to negotiate peace. 

On July 9, 1921, the two sides agreed to a truce. 
Eamon de Valera, then president of Sinn Fein and 
later president of the Dail Eireann (the Irish parlia¬ 
ment based in Dublin), met with British prime minis¬ 
ter David Lloyd George several times over the sum¬ 
mer of 1921. In these negotiations Valera insisted on 
a completely independent and unified state. The Brit¬ 
ish delayed granting independence but did agree to an 
Anglo-Irish Conference. In the fall of 1921 a three- 
person delegation from the Dail was chosen to repre¬ 
sent Ireland. The resulting Anglo-Irish Treaty, signed 
on December 6, 1921, created a new but divided 
Ireland consisting of a six-county Northern Ireland 
linked to Britain, but with its own form of home rule. 
Mainly Protestant, the northern Ulster province had 
long opposed Irish independence. The remaining 26 
counties formed a distinct Ireland with limited auton¬ 
omy and ensured continued allegiance to the British 
monarch. With none of the major objectives met, the 
Irish delegation returned to angry resistance from the 
rest of the Dail cabinet. Valera, who had decided not 
to participate in the conference, had instructed the del¬ 
egation to consult with the rest of the cabinet prior to 
agreement on central issues and to send a draft of the 
treaty for review before signing it, but the delegation 
had not done so. 

Michael Collins, representing the delegation, con¬ 
tinued to support the treaty, while Valera remained ada¬ 
mantly opposed and continued to press for complete 
Irish independence. A bitter civil war between those 
opposing and those supporting the treaty ensured that 
the violence continued. 
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isolationism, U.S. 

Isolationism played a dominant role in U.S. foreign 
policy in the first half of the 20th century. Particularly 
during the 1930s, the United States sought to retreat 
behind its ocean borders and decrease if not eliminate 
its international responsibilities. After World War II, 
isolationism became increasingly discredited and was 
replaced by cold war internationalism as the dominant 
U.S. foreign policy belief. 

Despite increasing reliance on foreign trade as a 
pillar of the U.S. economy, the United States sought 
to limit its global responsibilities in the aftermath 
of World War I. The Senate’s rejection of the Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty meant that the United States would not 
join the League of Nations despite the fact that it 
was primarily the creation of President Woodrow 
Wilson. Instead, the United States pursued a policy 
of independent internationalism during the 1920s, 
promoting naval disarmament at the Washington 
Conference in 1921-22; establishing a “reparations 
triangle,” which established a relationship between 
German reparations payments to the Allies and Allied 
war debt payments to the United States through the 
Dawes and Young Plans (1924 and 1929, respec¬ 
tively); and intervening in Central America and the 
Caribbean throughout the decade. The onset of the 
Great Depression began to reverse this internation¬ 
alism. During the latter stages of the Hoover admin¬ 
istration and the most of the first two terms of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, isolationist 
sentiment grew in Congress and in the country. 

This desire to limit involvement in the growing 
conflicts found in Europe and Asia in the mid-1930s 
became public policy through the creation of the Neu¬ 
trality Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937. The Neutrality 
Act of 1935 forbade arms sales to belligerents during 
a recognized state of war. The Neutrality Act of 1936 
renewed the 1935 provision and added a commitment 
to stay out of the ongoing Spanish civil war while also 
forbidding loans by banks to belligerents. The Neutral¬ 
ity Act of 1937 added to the first two provisions that 
forbade citizens from traveling on belligerents’ vessels 
and limited trade in nonmilitary goods with belliger¬ 
ents to a “cash-and-carry” basis, meaning that belliger¬ 
ents could purchase nonmilitary items from the United 
States with cash only and would have to pick up the 
goods from the United States in their own ships. These 
three acts limited presidential control of foreign policy 
by eliminating any distinction between aggressors and 
victims in a conflict, eliminating a key moral component 


from U.S. policy. That these acts had very little relation¬ 
ship to the actual events in Europe and Asia troubled 
the isolationists not at all. Their goal was to keep the 
United States out of the growing conflicts in the rest of 
the world. 

The Roosevelt administration’s acquiescence in the 
creation of these acts reflected the president’s empha¬ 
sis on dealing with the Great Depression. The primary 
movers behind the Neutrality Acts tended to support 
the New Deal. As events in Europe and Asia pushed the 
world once again toward war, Roosevelt began to take 
tentative steps toward challenging isolationist domi¬ 
nance. On October 5, 1937, he spoke to a nationwide 
audience from the isolationist stronghold of Chicago. 
In the speech he called for the quarantine of aggressor 
nations by the world’s peace-loving peoples. However, 
when the British sought clarification on what Roose¬ 
velt intended to do to carry out this quarantine, the 
president responded that both U.S. public opinion and 
the Neutrality Acts precluded any actual preemptive 
actions by the president. Roosevelt all but repudiated 
the speech over the next several weeks. 

One of the primary consequences of U.S. isola¬ 
tionism was the enhanced commitment of Britain and 
France to a policy of appeasement. If they could not 
count on the United States for loans, guns, or assistance, 
the British and French did not believe they could cred¬ 
ibly resist Germany militarily. Hence, they were willing 
to trade land for peace, acquiescing in the Anschluss 
(unification) of Germany and Austria in March 1938. 
After a summer of crisis created by Adolf Hitler’s 
demand for autonomy for ethnic Germans living in the 
Sudetenland in Czechoslovakia, the British and French 
pressured the Czech government to meet the demand. 
When Hitler responded by changing the demand to Ger¬ 
man annexation of the territory, the British and French 
at first reluctantly mobilized their militaries but then 
agreed to meet with Hitler and Italian dictator Benito 
Mussolini at Munich, where the Czechs were forced 
to cede the territory to Germany. 

During the intervening year, Roosevelt slowly and 
tentatively began to challenge isolationist dominance, 
specifically requesting a liberalization of the Neutrality 
Acts’ limitation on arms sales in his State of the Union 
message on January 4, 1939. Building on the anti- 
German outcry over the Kristallnacht attacks on Ger¬ 
man Jews on November 10, 1938, Roosevelt began to 
salt his discussions with congressional leaders and the 
press with references to the growing danger of Germa¬ 
ny, a danger confirmed by its seizure of the remainder 
of Czechoslovakia on March 15, 1939. This aggression 
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ended the policy of appeasement by Britain and France 
and seemed to strengthen Roosevelt’s hand in demand¬ 
ing Neutrality Act revision. 

When the war began with the German invasion of 
Poland on September 1, 1939, followed by the French 
and British declarations of war two days later, Roosevelt 
seized the opportunity to act. After issuing a neutrality 
proclamation in which he clearly was not calling for 
an absolutely neutral stance toward the belligerents in 
Europe, Roosevelt called Congress back into session to 
again take up the issue of revising the Neutrality Acts. 
Despite fierce resistance from the isolationists, the arms 
embargo was lifted. Flowever, the isolationists did force 
a cash-and-carry provision into the act for the sale of 
arms and munitions. 

Through 1940 and especially after the fall of France 
in June, isolationists hammered away at the sale of arms 
to the British, calling for arms to be used to defend the 
United States instead. Led by the organization Ameri¬ 
ca First, the isolationists predicted Britain’s defeat and 
criticized Roosevelt for wasting U.S. resources on a 
lost cause. The most formidable spokesman for Amer¬ 
ica First was aviation hero Charles Lindbergh, who 
argued that the Germans were far superior to the Brit¬ 
ish in air power and that this would inevitably lead 
to Britain’s defeat. Nevertheless, Roosevelt not only 
continued to sell increasing amounts of arms to the 
British, he also authorized a trade of 50 U.S. destroy¬ 
ers to Britain in return for the right to lease nine Brit¬ 
ish bases in the Western Hemisphere. The destroyers 
would both help the British convoy goods across the 
Atlantic and serve as morale-boosting evidence of the 
U.S. potential to assist. 

Ironically, while isolationists condemned Roosevelt’s 
behavior in the Atlantic as designed to trigger U.S. entry 


into the war, it would be events in Asia that would actu¬ 
ally bring about the end to neutrality and isolationism. 
U.S. economic sanctions against Japan over the seizure 
of Lrench Indochina, particularly an embargo on the 
sale of oil, led to tense negotiations between the two 
sides. Ultimately, the negotiations failed because of 
incompatible goals; the United States demanded Japa¬ 
nese withdrawal from Indochina and China in return for 
normalizing trade, while the Japanese demanded that 
the United States recognize the new territorial arrange¬ 
ments in Asia and resume normal trade. As the talks 
broke down, the Japanese government implemented the 
plan of Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto to launch a sur¬ 
prise attack on the American Pacific Lleet at anchor at 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. By attacking the United States 
in this manner, the Japanese accomplished something 
Roosevelt had failed to do for the previous two years: 
unite the people of the United States behind interven¬ 
tion in the war while mortally wounding isolationism 
in the United States. On December 8, 1941, Congress 
approved a declaration of war against Japan, with only 
one member dissenting. Isolationism was discredited, 
and the United States united behind the war effort. 
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Japan, U.S. occupation of 

The U.S.-led occupation of Japan began at 8:28 a.m. 
on August 28, 1945, when U.S. army colonel Charles 
P. Tench of General Douglas MacArthur’s per¬ 
sonal staff stepped out of a C-47 Dakota transport 
onto the battered runway of Atsugi Airfield outside 
Tokyo, becoming the first foreign conqueror of Japa¬ 
nese soil in its thousand-year history. 

Tench and his crew were followed two days later 
by 4,000 men of the 11th Airborne Division. On the 
same day, the U.S. 6th Marine Division began land¬ 
ing troops at the Yokosuka Navy Base as U.S. and 
British ships steamed into Tokyo Bay and MacArthur 
himself put the seal on World War II victory and the 
beginning of postwar occupation by landing in his 
aircraft at Atsugi saying, “Melbourne to Tokyo was 
a long road, but this looks like the payoff.” 

The occupation was planned concurrently with 
the invasion of the Home Islands in early 1945 by 
MacArthur’s headquarters. The occupation plan was 
to demilitarize Japan so that it would never again 
threaten its neighbors and to create a democratic and 
responsible government and a strong, self-sufficient 
economy. Operation Blacklist was designed to bring 
about a sudden surrender or collapse of the Japa¬ 
nese government, realized with the atomic attacks on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The operation called for a three-phase military 
occupation of Japan and Korea, with 23 divisions 
and supporting naval and air forces. The first prior¬ 


ity would be to secure bases of operation, control the 
Japanese government, disarm its military, and liberate 
36,000 Allied prisoners of war and internees who were 
close to death from starvation, torture, and abuse. 

The Japan that surrendered in 1945 was an 
exhausted, stunned, and starving nation. Having 
never known defeat or occupation in their history, the 
Japanese now saw their institutions destroyed, agri¬ 
culture and industry wrecked, and 2 million country¬ 
men dead. Acres of major cities were in ruins, thou¬ 
sands homeless, the emperor abject, and the armed forces 
defeated and dishonored. It was a complete collapse. 

With Japan’s surrender, MacArthur was appointed 
supreme commander for the Allied powers in Japan 
under a U.S. State Department directive entitled “United 
States Initial Post-Surrender Policy for Japan.” Instead 
of Japan’s being divided into separate nationally admin¬ 
istered zones, as was done in Germany, the fallen empire 
would continue as one nation under its existing govern¬ 
ment and emperor, subject to U.S.-led direction. Above 
MacArthur was the 11-nation Far Eastern Commission 
in Washington, established in December 1945, which 
was to make policy for the occupation and which could 
discuss and approve but not rescind previous U.S. deci¬ 
sions. Thus, in practice, despite Soviet complaints and 
demands for a share in the occupation, MacArthur had 
supreme power over Japan. 

The first U.S. move after securing operating bases 
was to recover and repatriate prisoners from more than 
140 camps across the Home Islands, airdropping sup¬ 
plies and sending out medical and transport teams to 
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bring the survivors of Malaya and Bataan home. Nearly 
all of them were brought out by the end of 1945. 

Meanwhile, some 250,000 occupying forces, 
including an Australian-led British Commonwealth 
occupation force of 36,000 Britons, Australians, New 
Zealanders, and Indians, fanned out across Japan. 
While the British force was assigned to southern Hon¬ 
shu and Shikoku Island (including Hiroshima), MacAr- 
thur banned Soviet troops from his occupation force. 

With his headquarters at the Dai Ichi Building in 
Tokyo, MacArthur did not need to create a political 
structure to administer Japan. The nation’s govern¬ 
ment was intact when it surrendered, so his direc¬ 
tives were simply passed through his staff to the Japa¬ 
nese-established Central Liaison Office, which acted 
as intermediary between the occupation staff and the 
government ministries until the two groups developed 
working relationships. 

After freeing the POWs, MacArthur moved to 
demobilize the battered Japanese war machine, whose 
5.5 million soldiers, 1.5 million sailors, and 3.5 million 
civilian colonial overlords were still defending bypassed 
islands across the Pacific. The Imperial Japanese Army 
and Imperial Japanese Navy were converted into the 
First and Second Demobilization Bureaus, respective¬ 
ly, and administered the repatriation, disarming, and 
demobilization of these men. Most of this work was 
done by the Japanese under close Allied supervision. 
Japanese warships, even the aircraft carrier Hosbo , car¬ 
ried defeated troops home, making their final voyages 
before going to the scrap yard, where these ships were 
joined in destruction by tanks, kamikaze planes, midg¬ 
et submarines, and artillery shells of the once-mighty 
Japanese armed forces. 

The United States also moved to break down the 
Japanese police state, decentralizing the police, releas¬ 
ing political prisoners, and abolishing the Home Min¬ 
istry, which had controlled Japan’s secret police agency, 
the Kempei Tai. With these changes in place, the United 
States was able by December 1945 to issue a Bill of 
Rights directive, which gave the Japanese U.S.-style civil 
liberties, freedom of speech, and freedom of the press. 

The role of the emperor was also changed. Shortly 
after the surrender he met MacArthur, which enabled 
many Japanese to accept the new regime. In January 
1946 Emperor Hirohito formally renounced his divin¬ 
ity, ending over a thousand years of Japanese tradition. 
He also began making public appearances in the style of 
Britain’s royal family. 

In April 1946 MacArthur ordered general elections 
as a referendum on the changes he planned. Three out 


of four Japanese went to the polls, including 14 mil¬ 
lion newly enfranchised women, to elect a free diet. 
The results supported a mildly liberal, prodemocracy 
government, an endorsement for his plans. Next 
MacArthur directed the Japanese government to draft 
a constitution to replace the 1867 Meiji Constitution. 
While issued by the government in accordance with 
existing rules to change the constitution, this new docu¬ 
ment was drafted by MacArthur and his staff. It went 
into effect in May 1947. 

The “MacArthur Constitution” created a parlia¬ 
mentary government, the Diet, with popularly elected 
upper and lower houses, a cabinet that held executive 
power, and a decentralized regional government of elect¬ 
ed assemblies. The constitution also guaranteed basic 
freedoms. Its most famous section was article nine, in 
which Japan forever repudiated war as a means of set¬ 
tling disputes and banned the maintenance of military 
forces. As a result, the modern Japanese armed services 
are called the Self-Defense Forces. 

The United States also had to cope with a shattered 
economy. One-fourth of Japan’s national wealth was 
lost to the war, prices had risen 20 times, and workers 
could barely afford to purchase what little food was 
for sale. Many people had to barter their possessions 
for fish. MacArthur imposed numerous reforms on the 
Japanese economy. Believing that those who till the 
soil should own it, he had the Diet break up vast farms 
held by a few landlords. These farms were expropri¬ 
ated and sold cheaply to the former tenants. MacArthur 
also worked to break up the commercial empires of the 
zaibatsu, or “money cliques,” but this proved less suc¬ 
cessful. The large Japanese businesses were vital to the 
nation’s economic rebuilding, and names like Matsu¬ 
shita, Mitsubishi, Nissan, Honda, and Kawasaki, pow¬ 
erful before the war, remained so into the 21st century. 
Nevertheless, Japan’s economy was rebuilt with speed 
and power. 

MacArthur also rebuilt the Japanese education sys¬ 
tem by replacing nationalist curriculums and textbooks 
with more liberal materials, raising the school-leaving 
age, decentralizing the system, and replacing political 
indoctrination with U.S. and British ideals that sup¬ 
ported independent thought. 

MacArthur also liberated women by ending con¬ 
tract marriage, concubinage, and divorce laws that 
favored husbands. He also made high schools coeduca¬ 
tional and opened 25 women’s universities. The Japa¬ 
nese responded: 14,000 women became social workers, 
and 2,000 became police officers. Women filled up the 
colleges and new assemblies. 
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Changes wrought by the U.S. occupation were mas¬ 
sive: Public health programs eliminated epidemics, U.S. 
police officials retrained Japanese policemen, and Japan’s 
dull official radio programs of government speeches were 
replaced with a combination of public affairs shows, 
impartial newscasts, soap operas, and popular music, 
all of which attracted millions of listeners. 

At the same time the Anglo-American presence in 
Japan did much to change Japanese society. The arrival 
of the occupation forces sent a shiver of fear through 
the Home Islands, fear that the dreaded gaijin—“hairy 
barbarians”—would rape, loot, and pillage, as Japanese 
soldiers had done in lands they conquered. MacArthur 
gave strict orders regarding his troops’ behavior but did 
not issue nonfraternization orders. As a result, U.S. sol¬ 
diers were soon overcoming language barriers to play 
softball games against Japanese teams, playing tourist 
at Japan’s many attractions, and giving out chewing 
gum and candy to ubiquitous Japanese children. 

By 1947 the occupation had succeeded in its politi¬ 
cal and economic goals. Despite Soviet intransigence, 
Japanese society had been transformed. The combi¬ 
nation of MacArthur’s steely resolve, U.S. generosity, 
and Japanese industriousness and adaptability created 
the modern Japan, able to connect to both its histor¬ 
ic roots and the Western world with its democratic 
values, economic systems, and advanced technology. By 
March 1947 MacArthur himself said that the occupa¬ 
tion was completed and began turning over control of 
the nation’s affairs and policies to the Japanese. In 1951 
the United States and most of its allies signed a peace 
treaty with Japan, ending an occupation that was gen¬ 
erally conceded to have ended five years previously. 

Further reading: Craig, William. The Fall of Japan. New York: 
Dial Press, 1967; Dower, John W. Embracing Defeat. New 
York: Norton, 2000; Kase, Toshikazu. Journey to the Mis¬ 
souri. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1950; Manches¬ 
ter, William. American Caesar. Boston: Little, Brown, 1978. 
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Japanese constitution (1947) 

Japan surrendered unconditionally after its resounding 
defeat in World War II. It was occupied by the U.S. 
military from 1945 to 1951 under the supervision of 
General Douglas MacArthur, supreme commander 
for the Allied Powers. MacArthur undertook fundamen¬ 
tal reforms of Japan, one of the most important being the 


enactment of a new constitution in 1947, which became 
the underpinning of postwar democratic Japan. 

MacArthur first ordered Japanese government lead¬ 
ers to submit to him the draft of a new constitution, but 
he found it unsatisfactory. Then he ordered his general 
headquarters, under General Courtney Whitney, to pro¬ 
duce a model draft that incorporated U.S. ideals, which 
was readied one week later, on February 13,1946. Japa¬ 
nese leaders had few opportunities to make changes to 
it, and the final draft was published on March 6 and 
ratified by the Japanese legislature. 

The constitution, which went into effect on May 
3, 1947, was fundamentally different from the Meiji 
Constitution of 1889. It transferred sovereignty from 
the emperor to the people, making the emperor the 
“symbol of the state and of the unity of the people.” 
On MacArthur’s order he had already renounced his 
claim of personal divinity in a proclamation on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1946. The constitution also gave women suf¬ 
frage for the first time and granted them legal equality 
with men. It essentially copied the British parliamen¬ 
tary system with a bicameral legislature, called the 
Diet: the lower or house of representatives, elected 
every four years, held power over the upper house 
of councillors, also elected (every six years), which 
replaced the previous House of Peers that had com¬ 
prised many hereditary nobles. The government was 
led by a prime minister selected from the Diet by 
its members. An independent judiciary was created 
under the supreme court, which was empowered to 
review the constitutionality of legislation. Article 9 of 
the constitution renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy, including the right of belligerence and 
the maintenance of all forms of war potential. The 
goal of this article was to prevent Japan’s reversion 
to its prewar militarism; 31 articles were devoted to 
human rights, patterned after the U.S. Bill of Rights. 
Two-thirds majorities in both houses were necessary 
to initiate changes in the constitution. 

Although the United States was the catalyst for the 
fundamental changes embodied in the 1947 constitu¬ 
tion, it remained unchanged after Japan regained sover¬ 
eignty in 1952, indicating that the majority of Japanese 
were satisfied with its provisions. The only significant 
modification pertained to the creation of a self-defense 
force in 1952. This was prompted by the United States, 
in recognition of the need for such a force during the 
cold war, and warranted because article 9 did not 
deny Japan the right of self-defense. However, Japan’s 
self-defense force remained small, at 235,500 troops 
in 1995, and likewise its defense budget, at around 1 
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percent of the nation’s GDP. Japan relied on protection 
by the United States, established under the Mutual 
Defense Treaty of 1952. 

See also Japan, U.S. occupation of. 

Further reading: Cohen, T. Remaking Japan: The Ameri¬ 
can Occupation as New Deal. New York: Free Press, 1987; 
Dower, John W. Embracing Defeat: Japan in the Wake of 
World War II. New York: W.W. Norton, 1999; Schonberger, 
H. B. Aftermath of War, 1945-1952. Kent, OH: Kent State 
University Press, 1989; Yoshida, Shigeru. The Yoshida Mem¬ 
oirs: The Story of Japan in Crisis. Cambridge, MA: Riverside 
Press, 1962. 
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Japanese internment 

After the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in December 
1941, pressure for control of the Japanese and Japanese 
Americans in their midst built among West Coast whites. 
Farmers who competed with Japanese Americans, politi¬ 
cians unwilling to take a stand against anti-Japanese sen¬ 
timent, and ordinary citizens aroused by the attack on 
Pearl Harbor—all combined against the Japanese, over 
two-thirds of whom were U.S. citizens. Supporting the 
local bias was the belief on the part of many high-rank¬ 
ing U.S. military officers that the Japanese might invade 
the West Coast. The military was still off balance after 
the surprise attack of December 7, 1941. 

U.S. officials also feared that the Japanese Ameri¬ 
cans might spy for the Japanese. They disregarded the 
U.S. citizenship of the majority of Japanese Americans 
and the fact that over half were children. They also 
disregarded the fact that there had been no previous 
cases of Japanese-American disloyalty to the United 
States. 

On February 19, 1942, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt signed Executive Order 9066, which 
ordered the evacuation of all Japanese from the West 
Coast. The order authorized the “appropriate Military 
Commander” to decide who was a military risk and to 
exclude those so defined from the “war zones on the 
Pacific Frontier,” which included all of California, half 
of Oregon and Washington, and a third of Arizona. In 
the climate of the times, those so defined included all 
persons of Japanese descent. 

The United States relocated 120,000 of its people 
to 10 internment camps, officially labeled internment 
centers, in California, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Wyoming, 


Colorado, and Arkansas. Although the camps usually 
took internees based on geographical location, some 
families were split into different camps. 

The camps included Amache (Granada), Colora¬ 
do; Manzanar, California; Minidoka, Idaho; Poston, 
Arizona; Rohwer, Arkansas; Topaz, Utah; Tule Lake, 
California; Gila River, Arizona; Heart Mountain, Wyo¬ 
ming; and Jerome, Arkansas. In June 1944 the Japanese 
prisoners from Jerome were relocated to Rohwer, and 
Jerome housed German prisoners of war. Gila River 
was divided into two camps, and about 1,100 inmates 
from both volunteered for the army. Gila River also had 
accredited schools and an 8,000-acre farm. 

The internees fell into two categories. There were 
about 11,000 resident aliens of Japanese descent who 
were classified as enemy aliens and interned in Depart¬ 
ment of Justice camps because they were regarded as 
threats to national security. Their families could stay 
with them on a voluntary basis. They were colocated 
with Italian and German enemy aliens and their fami¬ 
lies, American or other. The other 114,000 internees 
were those, alien and citizen, evacuated from the West 
Coast defense areas due to doubts about their loyalty. 
Technically, these people were evacuated and relocated 
temporarily, not interned, but as a practical matter the 
distinction lacked any significance. 

Canada evacuated 23,000 Nikkei to camps in Brit¬ 
ish Columbia (BC). Males worked on sugar beet proj¬ 
ects or in road camps. Women and children moved to 
six BC towns removed from the coast. 

The U.S. camps, administered by the War Relo¬ 
cation Authority (WRA), tended to be overcrowded. 
Living conditions were poor. The internees had only 
short notice—48 hours—of their evacuation and could 
bring only a few possessions. They had to sell their 
belongings at fire sale prices to the fortune hunters 
who preyed on them during their 48 hours. The camps 
were fenced with barbed wire and guarded by armed 
soldiers. Camp leadership was open only to U.S.-born 
Nisei. The Issei, the Japanese-born elders, were subject 
by U.S. policy to the rule of their offspring. The WRA 
reported in 1943 that housing consisted of tar paper- 
covered frame barracks without plumbing or cooking 
facilities. Coal was scarce, so internees slept under as 
many blankets as they could find. Lood was kept to a 
cost of 48 cents a day per internee. Meals were taken at 
mess halls seating 250 to 300 people. Deficient medical 
care and a high level of emotional stress proved fatal 
to some internees. 

Tule Lake was the camp for troublemakers. It also 
became home to those who refused to take the loyalty 
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Eight Japanese-American women pose before the camp barbershop at the Tule Lake Relocation Center in Newell, California, in 1942. The 
United States questioned the loyalty of Japanese-American citizens after Pearl Harbor. Similarly, ethnic Japanese were interned in Canada. 


oath in 1943. It became home to 18,000 Japanese, half 
of whom were U.S. citizens. The loyalty test was given 
to all internees over age 17. It included two questions: 
Are you willing to fight in the U.S. armed forces (women 
were asked if they would volunteer for the Women’s 
Army Corps or Army Nurse Corps), and will you swear 
unqualified allegiance to the United States, defend it 
against all attack, and forswear allegiance to the Japa¬ 
nese emperor or any other government or entity? 

When the United States offered the chance to leave 
the camps to those who joined the army, 1,200 intern¬ 
ees enlisted. From Tule Lake came 13,000 applications 
for renunciation of U.S. citizenship. When all was done, 
5,766 Nisei eventually renounced U.S. citizenship. All 
10 people convicted of spying for Japan during the 
war were Caucasian. After two and a half years, in 
December 1944 under Public Proclamation Number 
21, Roosevelt rescinded Executive Order 9066, effec¬ 
tive in January 1945. The camps were all closed by the 
end of 1945, and internees returned home, relocated 
within the United States, or left the country. 


Not all internees took their relocation passively. 
Some regarded the camps as concentration camps and 
internment as a violation of the right to habeas cor¬ 
pus. The most important challenges were the cases of 
Hirabayasbi v. United States (1943) and Korematsu v. 
United States (1944). Fred Korematsu asked whether 
the government had the right to uproot citizens and 
intern them solely based on race. 

The first attempt to atone came with the Evacu¬ 
ation Claims Act of 1948, under which over 26,000 
claims were paid, usually for small amounts. In the 
1960s agitation for atonement renewed, and by 1980 
Congress had held hearings that produced the 1983 
report “Personal Justice Denied,” which condemned 
the internment and stated that Korematsu, still the law 
of the land, was overruled in the court of history. 

In 1988 Congress enacted legislation awarding 
$20,000 to each of the 60,000 surviving internees. 
The government of Canada in 1968 issued a formal 
apology to Japanese Canadians and paid each survi¬ 
vor $21,000 Canadian dollars. 
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Jinnah, Mohammad Ali 

(1876-1948) Pakistani leader 

Mohammad Ali Jinnah was an Indian politician who 
helped found the country of Pakistan, which he gov¬ 
erned as its first governor-general from 1947. 

Born into a prosperous Muslim merchant family 
in British India, Jinnah determined early in life that he 
wished to be a lawyer, and he studied in Britain and 
at the University of Bombay to that end. In Britain he 
was part of the successful campaign for the election 
of Dadabhai Naoroji, who became the first Indian to 
sit in the House of Commons. Jinnah divided his time 
between politics and the law. He was a moderate in reli¬ 
gion; his views were rooted in Indian nationalism and 
the need for independence. However, as part of an edu¬ 
cated elite in India he did not despise British political 
and social institutions but respected and admired the 
positive aspects of these, and aimed to retain them in 
an independent India in the future. He first served in an 
elected political office as part of the Indian National 
Congress of 1906. 

By the early 20th century, political thought in India 
was becoming divided between Hindus and Muslims. 
Muslims were starting to fear domination by Hindus, 
who were the majority. The All-India Muslim League 


was established in 1906, but Jinnah did not join until 
1913, when he had been reassured that it was dedicated 
to a unified struggle for independence. Jinnah estab¬ 
lished a reputation as an upholder of Hindu-Muslim 
unity. He was instrumental in forging the 1916 Luck¬ 
now Pact, which led to joint action by the congress and 
the league. However, the political rise of Mohandas K. 
Gandhi, who came to dominate Indian nationalism, led 
Muslim politicians to feel overshadowed. Jinnah with¬ 
drew from the congress and emerged as leader of the 
Muslim League. However, he committed to constitu¬ 
tional change at a time when Muslim-Hindu riots were 
starting to flare. 

Jinnah spent the years between 1930 and 1935 in 
London but returned in 1935 when the British parlia¬ 
ment passed the Government of India Act. He believed 
that the league should play an important role in a future 
coalition government. However, elections in 1937 were 
dominated by the congress, with the league winning 
only in provinces where Muslims were a majority. After 
this point relations between Hindus and Muslims broke 
down almost completely. Fearful of the continued vio¬ 
lence and the possible systematic exclusion of Muslim 
voices from the governance of a future independent 
India, Jinnah endorsed an idea that had first surfaced in 
1930: the concept of a Muslim homeland with its own 
state on the Indian subcontinent. This state was to be 
known as Pakistan. 

Mohammad Ali Jinnah is the father of Pakistan and 
was its wise helmsman. He served as the first governor 
of Pakistan until his death in 1948. 

Further reading: Burke, S. M., and Salim Al-Din Quraish. 
Quaid-I-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2004; Cohen, Stephen Philip. The Idea 
of Pakistan. Washington, DC: Brookings Institution Press, 
2004. 
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Karakhan Declaration, 
first and second 

Immediately after the October Revolution in 1917 the 
Soviet government of Russia had focused its efforts 
on instigating revolutions in Europe, but with little 
success. After establishing the Third International 
in March 1919 in Moscow, one of whose divisions 
was in charge of promoting communist revolutions in 
Asia, China became a prime target of the world com¬ 
munist movement. 

Leo Karakhan (1889-1937) was assistant foreign 
affairs commissar of the Soviet government. On July 
25, 1919, he issued a declaration (which came to be 
known in retrospect as the first Karakhan Declaration) 
that offered to renounce the unequal treaties that the 
czarist government had forced on China and further 
payments by China of indemnity that resulted from the 
Boxer Rebellion of 1900. 

This declaration sought to capitalize on widespread 
public anger among the Chinese about China’s diplo¬ 
matic defeat at the Paris Peace Conference earlier 
that year, blaming it on the arrogance of the Western 
powers and Japan. However, due to a breakdown of 
communications, the text of the declaration did not 
reach China until March 1920. Some Chinese intellec¬ 
tuals saw this declaration as a herald of good relations 
with the Soviet Union. But it had no immediate effect 
because Great Britain, France, the United States, and 
Japan were hostile to the Soviets, and under their influ¬ 


ence, China continued to recognize and support the 
defunct Russian provisional government. Additionally, 
the Chinese Eastern Railway had, since the Communist 
Revolution in Russia, been under the joint control of 
Britain, the United States, Japan, and China. 

In September 1920, Karakhan made a second dec¬ 
laration, in which the Soviet government repeated its 
offers of the previous year, except that it would now 
negotiate joint control of the Chinese Eastern Rail¬ 
way. China withdrew recognition from the provisional 
government in September 1920. In 1921 the two gov¬ 
ernments began negotiations. 

Several Soviet representatives came to China 
between 1921 and 1923 but failed to reach agreement, 
the stumbling block being control of the railway and 
the status of Mongolia. In July 1923, Karakhan was 
appointed chief Soviet negotiator to China; in May 
1924, a Sino-Soviet Treaty was signed. It was based on 
equality: The Soviet Union renounced extraterritorial 
rights in China, its concessions in several Chinese cit¬ 
ies, and its share of the Boxer indemnity, but it retained 
control of the Chinese Eastern Railway. Mongolia had 
already become a Soviet satellite state and was not 
mentioned in the treaty. 

From the first Karakhan Declaration, when the 
weak Soviet government offered to return the privi¬ 
leges its predecessor had obtained, to the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of 1924, Soviet foreign policy toward China 
had hardened. This is because by 1924 the civil war 
had ended in Russia, and the Soviet government 
was in unchallenged control. It thus did not need to 
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conciliate China. Leo Karakhan was executed by Sta¬ 
lin in the purge of 1937. 

See also Sun Yat-sen. 

Further reading: Leong, Sow-theng. Sino-Soviet Diplo¬ 
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Kato Takaaki 

(1860-1926) Japanese politician 

Kato Takaaki (also called Kato Komei) began his 
career in the firm of Mitsubishi after graduation from 
Tokyo University. His father-in-law was Yataro Iwa- 
saki, founder of Mitsubishi, and throughout his politi¬ 
cal career, Kato was associated with Mitsubishi and 
its interests. Most of his career was spent in govern¬ 
ment service, beginning with a post in 1887 as private 
secretary to Okuma Shigenobu, the minister of foreign 
affairs. He advocated strong ties between Japan and 
Great Britain as a step on the road to making Japan 
a world power and was a strong supporter of the 
Japanese-British Exhibition of 1910. 

Takaaki held numerous posts in the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment over the course of his career, including direc¬ 
tor of the banking bureau in the finance ministry and 
member of the house of representatives and served 
three times as foreign minister. In 1913, while serv¬ 
ing as foreign minister under Prime Minister Katsura 
Taro, he created the Kenseikai (Constitutional Party) 
through a reorganization of the Riekken Doshi-kai 
(Constitutional of Friends). He became chairman 
of the new party, which served as opposition to the 
Rikken Seiyukai (Friends of Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment Party), which was more conservative. In 1915, 
while serving as foreign minister, Kato played a major 
role in securing China’s approval of the Twenty-one 
Demands, in which China granted Japan a number 
of industrial and strategic concessions. 

Kato became prime minister in 1924, leading a 
coalition government. The following year, his party 
won a majority in the diet, and he instituted a series 
of democratic and other reforms. These reforms were 
partly influenced by his admiration for the British 
system of government, which he had observed while 
serving as ambassador to that country. The most sig¬ 


nificant reform may have been the Universal Man¬ 
hood Suffrage Law, which granted the right to vote 
to all Japanese men over age 25; this law increased 
the number of Japanese voters from 3 million to 13 
million. Kato also reduced the size of the government 
bureaucracy and reduced government expenditures 
on the armed forces. However, not all Kato’s legisla¬ 
tion was progressive: His government also passed the 
Peace Preservation Act, the purpose of which was to 
suppress subversive activities. Takaaki died while in 
office in 1926. 

Further reading: Beasley, William G. The Rise of Modern 
Japan. 3d ed. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 2000; Hotta- 
Lister, Ayako. “The Japan-British Exhibition of 1910: The 
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Japanese-U.S. Relations during World War I. Westport, CT: 
Praeger, 2000. 
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Kenseikai, later Minseito, and 
Seiyukai Parties 

The Seiyukai and the Kenseikai/Minseito were the two 
most powerful political parties in Japan in the first 
decades of the 20th century. 

Under the Meiji Constitution of 1889, sovereignty 
resided with the Japanese emperor, but considerable 
ambiguity existed in determining from whence the 
officials who would run the government were to be 
drawn. An oligarchic group of genro, or elder states¬ 
men, dominated posts in the cabinet and determined 
who was to occupy the office of prime minister, but 
by the close of the 19th century there was rising impa¬ 
tience with oligarchic rule. This led to a period of 
political maneuvering at the turn of the century that 
helped bring political parties to positions of greater 
prominence in Japan. 

The base of power for the political parties was the 
lower house of the Diet, Japan’s parliamentary institu¬ 
tion. The role of this body was limited, but it nonethe¬ 
less provided an opportunity for elected representa¬ 
tives to influence affairs of state, most notably in the 
Diet’s power over the national budget. Originally, a 
tone of confrontation marked relations between the 
oligarch-dominated cabinet and the party-led Diet, 
but by the middle of the 1890s both sides increasingly 
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recognized the possible benefits of cooperation and 
compromise. 

The Seiyukai, a political party founded in 1900 
by Ito Hirobumi—himself an elder statesman and one 
of the architects of the Meiji state—became the lead¬ 
ing political party of the early 20th century in Japan. 
Internal divisions within his party led to Ito’s own res¬ 
ignation in 1903, and another elder statesman, Saionji 
Kinmochi, became the Seiyukai’s new president. Yet 
Hara Kei was quickly becoming the leading personal¬ 
ity in the Seiyukai. It was he who struck a deal with 
Prime Minister Katsura Taro in 1904 whereby the 
Seiyukai, in exchange for its Diet members’ support 
for government expenditures needed to prosecute the 
Russo-Japanese War, gained future access to the office 
of prime minister. Party president Saionji served two 
stints as prime minister, from 1906 to 1908 and from 
1911 to 1912, and the intervening non-Saionji cabi¬ 
nets included party representatives. It was clear that 
the Seiyukai had become a fixture in Japanese poli¬ 
tics. Kai worked to strengthen the party by recruiting 
members of the civil bureaucracy into the organiza¬ 
tion, providing funds for local development, and seek¬ 
ing the support of leading industrialists. Each of these 
efforts was designed to further the Seiyukai’s fortunes 
in the Diet and to lead to eventual party rule in the 
government. 

In 1912-13 financial constraints forced a show¬ 
down between the Seiyukai and the leadership of 
Japan’s military, the latter of whom wanted funding to 
add new army divisions, which the Seiyukai leadership 
was unwilling to provide. In December 1912, the army 
toppled Saionji’s cabinet by ordering the war minister to 
resign and refusing to replace him. Katsura resumed the 
post of prime minister, but discontent over these machi¬ 
nations within the government led a number of politi¬ 
cal officials, business leaders, and journalists to form 
a “movement to protect constitutional government,” 
which helped to spark mass demonstrations. Katsura 
resigned after just two months in an episode that illus¬ 
trated the growing power of the political parties, espe¬ 
cially the Seiyukai. 

Meanwhile, Katsura created a new political party, 
the Doshikai—this party was renamed the Kenseikai 
party in 1916 and then reorganized as the Minseito in 
1927—in an attempt to build a rival party that could 
undermine Seiyukai dominance of the Diet’s lower 
house. Upon Katsura’s death in 1913, his new party 
was led by Kato Takaaki, and in the election of 1915 
the Doshikai succeeded in relegating the Seiyukai to 
the position of second-largest party in the Diet. The 


Seiyukai, however, regained a plurality of seats in 1917 
and won an absolute majority in 1920. 

As prime minister, Kai tried to build support for the 
Seiyukai through a “positive policy” of public spending 
on education and developing local infrastructure. Hara’s 
government expanded the franchise by lowering the tax 
qualification for voting but did not act upon calls for 
universal male suffrage. 

Hara was assassinated in 1921, and following his 
death, party government was dealt a setback, as from 
1922 to 1924 the post of prime minister reverted back 
to a series of nonparty officials. The last of these was 
ousted from office by another “movement to protect 
constitutional government,” this one consisting of a Diet 
coalition that included both the Kenseikai (the name for 
the Doshikai after 1916) and the Seiyukai. Thereupon 
Kenseikai president Kato Takaaki, whose party had 
regained a plurality of seats in the lower house of the 
Diet, became prime minister in 1924. For the next eight 
years until 1932, the heads of these two major parties 
alternated as prime ministers. 

As early as 1920 the Kenseikai had sponsored, 
along with a number of smaller parties, a universal 
male suffrage bill in the Diet. At that time the proposal 
was voted down by the Seiyukai. With Kato Takaaki 
as prime minister, however, the Kenseikai was able to 
achieve passage of legislation guaranteeing universal 
suffrage for Japanese men aged 25 and older. The Ken- 
seikai-led government took an approach more friend¬ 
ly to Japanese labor than their Seiyukai counterparts 
did. The new government legalized workers’ strikes, 
legislated improvements in industrial conditions, and 
provided for health benefits for workers. In the realm 
of economics, the platform of the Kenseikai/Minseito 
party emphasized the imperative of fiscal conservatism 
and balanced budgets in opposition to the spending 
programs of the Seiyukai, though both parties spent 
considerable money on pork-barrel projects. 

The foreign policy approach of the Kenseikai/Min¬ 
seito party in the 1920s was based on conciliation with 
China and cooperation with the West. Yet this policy 
engendered discontent in some quarters, especially 
among the military, who were concerned about pro¬ 
tecting Japanese interests in Manchuria, perceived as 
severely threatened by the end of the decade by Chinese 
nationalists and the Soviet military. Economically, as 
much of the globe descended into the Great Depres¬ 
sion. Minseito-led cabinets tried to resolve Japan’s 
financial difficulties, such as imbalance of trade and the 
too-low market price of rice, which hurt Japanese farm¬ 
ers but could not mitigate Japan’s financial situation. 
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The era of party government was marked by an 
increase in public scandals and allegations of corrup¬ 
tion that damaged the prestige of the parties, as did 
the occasionally unseemly conduct of rival party rep¬ 
resentatives on the floor of the Diet, including physi¬ 
cal assaults. Party government also came under heavy 
criticism from rightist elements who felt that such a 
parliamentary system ran fundamentally counter to 
traditional Japanese values. With disenchantment 
toward party officials now spreading on all sides, pop¬ 
ular acceptance or toleration of the existing system 
was tenuous in an atmosphere of national crisis, and 
military officials and members of “patriotic societies” 
were able to undermine the role of the parties in gov¬ 
ernance. 

In late 1931 the Seiyukai again gained control 
of the government from the Minseito, but it would 
prove to be a short-lived cabinet. The maneuvering 
of antiparty elements, culminating in May 1932 with 
the assassination of prime minister Inukai Tsuyoshi, 
resulted in the fall of the Seiyukai cabinet. The era 
of party rule suddenly ended, as so-called national 
unity governments headed by military leaders or non- 
party elites eroded the influence of the parties, and 
party representatives in the cabinets declined. The 
parties continued to function in the Diet, but internal 
strife over how best to defend the Diet’s prerogatives 
in the face of increasing military authority may have 
prevented the parties from asserting themselves more 
strongly. As the 1930s progressed the Minseito tended 
to hold to its policy of supporting the nonparty cabi¬ 
nets, while the Seiyukai eventually took a more oppo¬ 
sitional stance. The parties still managed to cling to 
their place in the Diet and even played a vital part in 
the ouster of multiple cabinets in the late 1930s and 
into 1940. In the latter year, however, Prime Minister 
Konoe Fumimaro’s government succeeded in formally 
dissolving Japan’s political party organizations in the 
name of creating a wartime new order. Former party 
officials continued to exercise parliamentary influence 
and as such to play a role in political affairs, albeit a 
considerably limited one. 

Further reading: Berger, Gordon Mark. Parties Out of 
Power in Japan, 1931-1941. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1977; Duus, Peter, ed. The Cambridge History 
of Japan. Vol 6, The Twentieth Century. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1988; Duus, Peter. Modern Japan. 
2d ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1998; Hastings, Sally Ann. 
Neighborhood and Nation in Tokyo, 1905-1937. Pitts¬ 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1995; Najita, Tetsuo. 
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Kerensky, Alexander Fyodorovich 

(1881-1970) Russian revolutionary leader 

Alexander Kerensky played a key role in toppling the 
czarist monarchy immediately before Vladimir Len¬ 
in’s Bolsheviks seized power in 1917. 

Kerensky, the son of a headmaster, was born in 
Simbirsk (now Ulyanovsk), which was also Lenin’s 
birthplace. Kerensky graduated in law from Saint 
Petersburg University in 1904. In 1905, Kerensky joined 
the Socialist Revolutionary Party and became editor of 
a radical newspaper. He was arrested and exiled but 
returned to Saint Petersburg in 1906 and worked as a 
lawyer, demonstrating his political sympathies by his 
frequent defense of accused revolutionaries. In 1912, 
he was elected to the duma, imperial Russia’s central 
parliament, as a member of the Moderate Labor Party. 
He was nominated to the Provisional Committee as a 
leader of the opposition to Czar Nicholas II. 

Unlike many radical socialist leaders, Kerensky sup¬ 
ported Russia’s entrance into World War I in 1914. 
However, he became more and more disappointed with 
the czar’s unsuccessful conduct of the war. Kerensky 
was dismayed by the weakness of the czar’s command 
of the Russian troops. When the February Revolution 
broke out in 1917, Kerensky urged the removal of 
Nicholas II. To Kerensky’s enthusiasm, he was elected 
vice chairman of the Saint Petersburg Soviet. When the 
czar abdicated on March 13, the duma formed a pro¬ 
visional government. Kerensky was appointed minister 
of justice and instituted a series of reforms, including 
civil liberties such as freedom of speech, assembly, and 
the press, as well as the abolition of ethnic and reli¬ 
gious discrimination. He made plans for the introduc¬ 
tion of universal suffrage. He became a widely known 
and popular figure among the revolutionary leaders. 
Handed the war and navy ministry in May 1917, 
Kerensky was determined to ensure Russia’s contin¬ 
ued participation in the Allied war effort. He toured 
the front, where he made a series of inspiring speeches 
appealing to the demoralized troops to continue fight¬ 
ing. Kerensky subsequently planned a new offensive 
against Germany and Austria-Hungary. Encouraged 
by the Bolsheviks, there were mass demonstrations 
against Kerensky in Petrograd. The July 1 Offensive, 
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also named the Kerensky Offensive, was an attack on 
the whole Galician sector of the front. Low morale, 
poor supply, and the arrival of German reserves quick¬ 
ly brought the advance to a halt. 

As a consequence of that defeat, the provisional gov¬ 
ernment was compelled to reorganize. Kerensky, whose 
rhetoric still seemed to win him popular support, became 
prime minister. His essential problem was that his coun¬ 
try was exhausted after three years of warfare. Keren¬ 
sky, however, felt obliged by Russia’s commitments to its 
allies to continue the war against the Central Powers. He 
also foresaw that Germany would demand vast territo¬ 
rial concessions as the price for peace. For those reasons, 
Kerensky decided to continue the war. Lenin and his Bol¬ 
sheviks were promising “peace, land, and bread.” There 
was a rapid increase in the number of deserters: By the 
autumn of 1917, an estimated 2 million men had left the 
army. Many of these soldiers used their weapons to seize 
land from the nobility. Kerensky was powerless to stop 
the redistribution of land in the countryside. 

Kerensky’s refusal to end Russia’s engagement in 
the war proved his undoing. He found himself increas¬ 
ingly isolated between the extreme revolutionaries on 
the left and those on the right. He forced Lenin to flee 
the country following the July Days demonstration 
and subsequently announced a postponement of con¬ 
stituent assembly elections until November. Despite 
his efforts to unite the whole country, he alienated the 
moderate political factions as well as the officers’ corps 
by dismissing the supreme commander, General Lavr 
Kornilov. In September, Kerensky took over his post 
personally. 

When Kornilov started a revolt and marched on 
Petrograd, Kerensky was obliged to request assistance 
from Lenin and distribute weapons to the Petrograd 
workers. Most of these armed workers, however, soon 
sided with the Bolsheviks. Kerensky publicly declared 
a socialist republic on September 14 and released radi¬ 
cal leaders from prison. Lenin was determined to over¬ 
throw Kerensky’s government before it could be legiti¬ 
mized by elections. Kerensky’s fall was triggered by 
his decision on November 5 to arrest the leaders of the 
Bolshevik committee, which resulted only in bringing 
about their uprising. On November 7, the Bolsheviks 
seized power in what became known as the October 
Revolution. 

Kerensky escaped from Petrograd and went to Pskov, 
where he rallied loyal troops for an attempt to retake 
the capital. His troops were defeated. Kerensky lived in 
hiding until he could leave the country in May 1918. 
Kerensky, then only 36 years old, spent the remainder 


of his long life in exile. He lived in Paris, engaged in the 
quarrels of the exiled Russian leaders. When the Ger¬ 
mans occupied France in 1940, he escaped to the United 
States. In 1939 he had married the Australian journalist 
Lydia Tritton. In 1945, Kerensky traveled with her to 
Australia and lived there until her death in 1946. There¬ 
after, he returned to the United States and spent much 
of his time at Stanford University in California, where 
he used the Hoover Institution’s archive on Russian his¬ 
tory. He lectured at universities, wrote, and broadcast 
extensively on Russian politics and history as well as 
on his revolutionary experiences. When Kerensky died 
in 1970, he was the last surviving major participant in 
the events of 1917. 

See also Russian Revolution and Civil War. 
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Khilafat movement 

The institution of the khalifa , the leader or representative 
of the Muslim community after the death of the prophet 
Muhammad, had been associated with the Turkish Otto¬ 
man Empire since the 16th century. At the time of World 
War I, the Ottoman emperor and khalifa headed the larg¬ 
est independent Islamic political entity in the world. When 
Great Britain declared war on the Ottoman Empire in 
November 1914, it promised the Muslim subjects of the 
British Empire in India that the conflict would not involve 
attacking the Muslim holy places in Arabia. In return, 
the British asked for the loyalty of their Muslim subjects 
to British war efforts. During the course of the war, it 
became evident that the Ottoman Empire would be dis¬ 
membered. Consequently, the khilafat question came to be 
of increasing importance to Muslims in India. On March 
20, 1919, at a public meeting of 15,000 Muslims from 
Bombay, a Khilafat committee was formed. By Novem¬ 
ber 1919 following widespread public demonstrations in 
support of the Khilafat movement, an All-India Khilafat 
Conference assembled in Delhi. The conference protest- 
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ed the placing of former lands of the Ottoman Empire, 
such as Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, under non- 
Muslim mandates on the grounds that dividing the Otto¬ 
man Empire and depriving its sovereign of his spiritual 
and political authority was an attack on Islam. The con¬ 
ference also called for a Muslim boycott of European 
goods if the peace treaty with the Ottoman Empire was 
unjust and jeopardized the khilafat. The efforts of the 
conference were supported by Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
who had at the time launched a movement of noncoop¬ 
eration with the British, and by the Indian National 
Congress. 

The leaders of the Khilafat movement were Mau- 
lana Muhammad Ali and his brother Maulana Shaukat 
Ali. Maulana Muhammad Ali was chosen to lead the 
Muslim delegation that traveled to England in 1919 to 
represent Muslim interests to the British, and the Ali 
brothers pioneered the Khilafat Manifesto, which they 
presented on March 17, 1920, to British prime minister 
Lloyd George. Meanwhile, the terms of the Treaty of 
Sevres were published in May, whereby the Arab lands 
were to become independent of the Ottoman Empire. 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine became French and 
British mandates, and the Straits were international¬ 
ized. When the Turkish government signed the treaty 
on August 20, 1920, the delegation was left with no 
option but to return to India. 

However, when Mustafa Kemal Ataturk rejected 
the Treaty of Sevres and began resisting Allied occu¬ 
pation in Anatolia, Khilafat leaders avidly supported 
his cause. It was only when Mustafa Kemal wrested 
a new treaty of peace from the European powers in 
1922, established the republic of Turkey, and himself 
abolished the Khilafat in 1924 that the Khilafat move¬ 
ment in India came to an end. While the movement did 
not succeed in its goal of protecting the sovereignty of 
the Ottoman khalifa, it came to represent in the history 
of India both a moment of Hindu-Muslim cooperation 
against colonial rule and the eventual articulation of a 
distinct Indian Muslim identity. 
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Kikuyu Central Association 

The Kikuyu Central Association (KCA) was an organi¬ 
zation that took a central role in the Kenyan struggle 
for independence from the British Empire in the first 
half of the 20th century. The KCA was dominated by 
the Kikuyu ethnic people and eventually provided in 
Jomo Kenyatta the first prime minister and then presi¬ 
dent of independent Kenya. 

The Kikuyu were a tribal agricultural people 
whose territory at one time extended across much of 
what is now modern Kenya. At the time of the arrival 
of expansionist European powers, Kikuyu power was 
declining owing to disease, particularly smallpox. 
Kenya was brought into the British Empire, and Brit¬ 
ish and British-sponsored settlers took over much of 
the best land. The Kikuyu leader Mbatian died at this 
time, and his people were divided. It was not until 
the 1920s and 30s that the Kikuyu were reunited 
and started to organize themselves to protest against 
imperial control. The KCA was shaped in part by the 
intensely decentralized and tribal nature of the orga¬ 
nization of the people and was largely inspired by the 
desire to recover the lands lost to the primarily white 
settlers. In the early 1920s, the East Africa Associa¬ 
tion was founded as the first expression of Kenyan 
independence. It was dissolved in 1925 owing to gov¬ 
ernment pressure but then reconstituted as the KCA 
in the same year. Within a few years, the KCA came 
under the direction of Jomo Kenyatta, who became its 
general secretary. 

Progress in obtaining independence was slow and 
hampered by the outbreak of World War II. By the 
early 1950s, sentiment had hardened to the extent that 
the Kenyans were prepared to enter into violent struggle 
to ensure their independence. Those with this hard-line 
tendency came to be known as the Mau Mau, who were 
closely associated with the oaths that members of the 
KCA took to demonstrate their dedication to unity. 

The Mau Mau Rebellion took a decade to succeed, 
during which time many thousands of rebels were killed 
by the British, and thousands more were interned in 
concentration camps. Mau Maus pursued a policy of 
sabotage and assassination, and the attempts to suppress 
them were severe but considered acceptable by authori- 
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ties in the field. The truth as to what happened during 
this period has only recently begun to become known 
widely. It was the Kikuyu people and the KCA who led 
the way in the Kenyan independence movement, and 
this enabled Kikuyus to take leading roles in the postin¬ 
dependence government. This led to subsequent politi¬ 
cal dissent. 

Further reading: Anderson, David. Histories of the Hanged: 
The Dirty War in Kenya and the End of Empire. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 2005; Kenyatta, Jomo. Facing Mount 
Kenya. Vintage, 1962; Kyle, Keith. The Politics of the Inde¬ 
pendence of Kenya. Basingstoke, UK: Palgrave Macmillan, 
1999. 
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King Crane Commission (1919) 

The King-Crane Commission of 1919 was a delega¬ 
tion sent to the territories of the former Ottoman 
Empire after World War I. A champion of self- 
determination, U.S. president Woodrow Wilson 
proposed that an Inter-Allied Commission be sent to 
the region to determine the aspirations of local inhab¬ 
itants. Wilson proposed the commission upon the 
conclusion of secret and contradictory negotiations 
between the Allied powers that did not consider the 
wishes of the natives. 

The agreements that most dramatically empha¬ 
sized the conflicting self-interests of the British and 
the French for the Ottoman territories during World 
War I were the Sherif Husayn-McMahon corre¬ 
spondence, the Sykes-Picot Treaty, and the Bal¬ 
four Declaration. The Sherif Husayn-McMahon 
correspondence was an agreement made between the 
British high commissioner in Egypt, Henry McMahon, 
and Sherif Husayn of Mecca between 1914 and 1916. 
The British promised to recognize and help establish 
Arab independence if the Arabs agreed to fight in the 
war alongside the British. The Sykes-Picot agreement 
of 1916 defined areas of British and French control 
in Arab lands and in Turkey. Finally, in November of 
1917 the British government publicly issued the Bal¬ 
four Declaration, which stated British support for the 
“establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people.” The British negotiated the same ter¬ 
ritory on three separate occasions, making three dis¬ 
tinctly different promises to three distinctly different 
groups of people. 


The commission was to determine whether the 
region was prepared for self-determination and to 
ascertain what nations, if any, the indigenous popula¬ 
tion wanted to serve as mandatory powers. Wilson 
appointed Henry Churchill King, president of Oberlin 
College, and Charles R. Crane, a Chicago business¬ 
man and trustee of Robert College in Constantinople, 
to serve as the U.S. representatives. The King Crane 
Commission visited Palestine, Syria, Febanon, and 
Anatolia between June and August 1919. The King 
Crane findings were first published in 1922 but not 
officially released by the U.S. Department of State 
until 1947. 

The King Crane Commission began its inquiry on 
June 10, 1919, and traveled through Syria and Pales¬ 
tine for six weeks. The method of inquiry was to meet 
with individuals and delegations that would represent 
all the significant groups in the various communities 
to obtain the opinions and desires of the natives. The 
commission received 1,863 petitions with approxi¬ 
mately 19,000 signatures and heard from represen¬ 
tatives from over 1,500 villages. The commission 
concluded that if a foreign administration came to Syria, 
it should come not as a colonizing power but as a man¬ 
datory under the auspices of the Teague of Nations. 
The recommendations further emphasized the preser¬ 
vation of Syrian unity and recommended that Syria be 
placed under one mandatory power. Despite previous 
French ambitions, the commissioners recommended 
that the United States undertake the single mandate for 
all Syria. If such an arrangement were not possible, the 
Syrians desired that Great Britain assume the mandate. 
Syria was proclaimed an independent republic in 1944. 

In Palestine, the King Crane Commission recom¬ 
mended serious modification of the Zionist program 
of unlimited immigration of Jews. King and Crane 
emphasized in their findings the centrality of the Holy 
Fand as important to Christians, Jews, and Muslims 
alike and recommended against the creation of an 
entirely Jewish state. A number of factors, including 
President Wilson’s incapacitating stroke, prevented 
the findings and recommendations of the King Crane 
Commission from ever being implemented. 

See also San Remo Treaty (1920). 
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Kitchener, Horatio Herbert 

(1850-1916) British general 

Herbert, first earl Kitchener of Khartoum and of 
Broome, was born near Listowel in County Kerry, Ire¬ 
land, to English parents, Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
Kitchener, a retired army officer, and his first wife, 
Frances Anne. He attended the Royal Military Acad¬ 
emy, Woolwich, graduating in 1870 and receiving his 
commission in the Royal Engineers the following year. 
He spent his early years in the army engaged in sur¬ 
vey work in Palestine and Cyprus before accepting an 
assignment in Egypt in 1882, where through hard work 
and dedication he earned rapid promotion. In 1898, as 
sirdar (commander in chief) of the Egyptian army, he 
completed the reconquest of the Sudan by destroying a 
Mahdist army at Omdurman with a force half the size 
of the Mahdi’s. He soon learned that a small French 
expedition under Major Jean-Baptiste Marchand had 
cut across central Africa and planted the French flag at 
Fashoda. Loading five gunboats with soldiers, Kitch¬ 
ener headed upriver and confronted Marchand, fore¬ 
stalling his efforts to establish French sovereignty over 
parts of the Sudan. Returning home, Kitchener was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Kitchener of Khartoum 
and appointed governor of the Sudan. 

After a series of losses by British forces in the Boer 
War, Kitchener was sent to South Africa in 1899 to 
serve as the chief of staff to Lord Roberts. The fol¬ 
lowing year Roberts, having defeated the main Boer 
armies, turned command over to Kitchener. But the 
war was far from over, as the Boers adopted guerrilla 
warfare; Kitchener responded by adopting drastic mea¬ 
sures that wore down the Boers, who accepted peace 
terms in 1902. 

Back in England, he was created viscount and 
took up the post of commander in chief of the army in 
India. Although bitterly disappointed that he had not 
been appointed viceroy of India, he accepted the post 
of British agent and consul general in Egypt in 1911. 
As virtual ruler of Egypt, Kitchener devoted himself to 
developing its economic resources and protecting and 
improving the interests of the fellaheen (peasants). For 
his services he earned an earldom in 1914. 

When it appeared that war with Germany was 
imminent in August 1914, Kitchener was appointed 
secretary of state for war. As he was the most acclaimed 
soldier in the land, his cabinet colleagues stood in awe 
of him and in the beginning allowed him to run the 
war as he saw fit. Kitchener alone believed that the 
war would last at least three years and that to win 
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Posters such as the one above, featuring Lord Kitchener, encour¬ 
aged young men to enlist and support the armed effort against the 
Central Powers. 

Britain would need to place a million-man army in the 
field. To that end, he would need to depend on patri¬ 
otic enlistment, not conscription, which would not be 
adopted in Britain until the spring of 1916. Aiming for 
70 divisions, as compared to the six available in 1914, 
Kitchener’s recruitment campaign, highlighted by his 
famous poster “Your Country Needs You,” drew in 
nearly 2.5 million volunteers. His second great service 
was to prevent Sir John French, commander in chief of 
the British army, from quitting the battle line in Sep¬ 
tember 1914, a move that would have led to the piece¬ 
meal defeat of the Allies. 

The onset of trench warfare at the close of 1914 
gave rise to many unprecedented problems. Exacerbat¬ 
ing the difficulties were the politicians, who intervened 
repeatedly in the conduct of the war, dragging the coun¬ 
try into three disastrous expeditions in 1915: Galli¬ 
poli, Salonika, and Mesopotamia. Coinciding with the 
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ill-advised sideshows were the French’s badly bungled 
operations on the western front, with each defeat con¬ 
tributing to the erosion of Kitchener’s once immense 
reputation. Though they were hardly his fault, he was 
held responsible as the supreme warlord when things 
went wrong. An influential section of the cabinet came 
to see his methods as the principal cause of the defeats, 
rather than the outcome of their own interference, and 
gradually stripped him of much of his authority. 

Late in May 1916, Kitchener accepted an invitation 
to visit Russia in the hope that he could use his influence 
to bolster the waning enthusiasm of the Russian armies. 
On June 5 the cruiser HMS Hampshire , carrying Kitch¬ 
ener to Archangel, hit a mine and sank, and practically 
everyone aboard, including Kitchener, were lost. 

Recent scholarship has refuted many myths about 
Kitchener that his detractors circulated after his death. 
That he made mistakes is undeniable; he refused to 
admit his cabinet colleagues into his confidence, was 
unable or unwilling to delegate authority, and tended 
to ignore the Imperial General Staff. That said, his 
accomplishments greatly overshadowed his errors. He 
not only singlehandedly kept Britain in the war when 
the French wanted to cut and run, but also built a for¬ 
midable army, which sustained the Allies in the war, 
stepping into the breach left by the collapse of Rus¬ 
sia and the exhaustion of France. When everything is 
said and done, it can be fairly claimed that Kitchener 
contributed more to the victory of the Allies than any 
other single individual. 

See also Afrikaners, South Africa; World War I. 
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Konoe Fumimaro 

(1891-1945) Japanese politician 

Prince Fumimaro Konoe was born into the aristocratic 
Fujiwara clan and studied at Tokyo Imperial University 
and Kyoto Imperial University, graduating from the law 
faculty of the latter institution in 1917. In his political 
career he was a protege of Saionji Kinmochi, a member 
of the court aristocracy who served two terms as prime 
minister. Early in his political career Konoe attended 
the Paris Peace Conference and later criticized the 


conference as an attempt by Western nations to pre¬ 
serve their already considerable spheres of influence. 

Konoe’s status as a prince allowed him membership 
in the upper house of the Japanese Diet (house of peers), 
where he served as vice president and then president. He 
first became prime minister of Japan in June 1937 and 
would serve three times in that post. Konoe was a moder¬ 
ate like his mentor Saionji and was particularly concerned 
with tempering the power of the military. However, after 
the Marco Polo Bridge incident led to the outbreak 
of an undeclared war between China and Japan, Konoe’s 
unsuccessful attempts to end that conflict contributed to 
the downfall of his cabinet in 1939. Konoe was reap¬ 
pointed prime minister in July 1940 and was involved 
in intense negotiations with the United States, hoping it 
could act as a mediator in the conflict between Japan and 
China on terms favorable to Japan. He also negotiated a 
nonaggression pact between Japan and the Soviet Union 
in 1941. Konoe resigned as prime minister in October 
1941 in favor of the war minister, General Hideki Tojo, 
and was not centrally involved in the Japanese govern¬ 
ment again until the conclusion of World War II. 

After Japan’s surrender in August 1945, Konoe 
served in the government of Prince Naruhiko Higa- 
shikuni. Konoe took his own life with potassium cya¬ 
nide after it was announced by the American general 
Douglas MacArthur, supreme commander of the 
Allied Forces and supervisor of the postwar occupation 
of Japan, that Konoe would be tried as a war crimi¬ 
nal. It allowed him to evade the disgrace of conviction 
and execution by hanging. Konoe’s grandson, Morihi- 
ro Hosokawa, served as prime minister of Japan from 
August 1993 to April 1994. 

See also World War I. 
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Ku Klux Klan 

The Ku Klux Klan (KKK, or Klan) refers to two dis¬ 
tinct organizations, separated in time by nearly half a 
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century. The first Klan, founded in December 1865 in 
Pulaski, Tennessee, by a handful of ex-Confederate sol¬ 
diers, was only the most prominent among numerous 
white supremacist secret societies that formed in the U.S. 
South at the end of the Civil War in opposition to radi¬ 
cal Reconstruction and dedicated to maintaining white 
supremacy through violence and terror. (Similar orga¬ 
nizations included the Knights of the White Camellia, 
the Night Riders, the Order of the White Rose, the Pale 
Faces, and others.) 

Wearing white sheets, conical white hats, and white 
masks, KKK members and officers were identified by a 
series of preposterous-sounding names (Grand Wizard, 
Grand Dragons, Hydras, Grand Titans, Furies, Grand 
Giants, Night Hawks, Grand Cyclops, Ghouls, and oth¬ 
ers). By the late 1860s, the Klan was active in almost 
every southern state and strongest in Piedmont districts 
where whites outnumbered blacks. Congressional inves¬ 
tigations revealed that the organization was responsible 
for thousands of murders, burnings, lynchings, beatings, 
rapes, tar-and-featherings, and other acts of violence 
and terror. Weakened by the Enforcement Acts of 1870 
and 1871, the organization played an important role 
in maintaining white supremacy in the South and was 
largely defunct by the formal end of Reconstruction in 
1877. 

The second Klan, founded in 1915 by Alabama- 
born salesman and preacher William J. Simmons, had 
only tenuous links to the first. This resuscitated Klan 
was propelled into prominence in 1915 by D. W. 
Griffith’s epic film Birth of a Nation , in turn based on 
several novels by southern writer Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
most notably The Clansman. Griffith’s blatantly racist 
film, following Dixon, portrayed the Klan as a heroic 
organization devoted to redeeming the Union and sav¬ 
ing white womanhood from savage Negro hordes bent 
on sowing mayhem and destruction in the aftermath of 
the Civil War. 

Despite the film’s malicious misrepresentations, it 
was endorsed by President Woodrow Wilson as an 
accurate depiction of the Klan’s role in Reconstruction. 
In the late 1910s and early 1920s the organization 
grew rapidly in power and numbers. At its height in 
the mid-1920s, this second Klan had become a nation¬ 
al political force, with as many as 6 million members 
from all walks of life and chapters in nearly every state. 
Women played an especially important role in organiz¬ 
ing women’s chapters and spreading the Klan’s mes¬ 
sage. In practice, this meant antipathy not only toward 
blacks but also Catholics, Jews, immigrants, atheists, 
socialists, communists, gamblers, homosexuals, divor- 



Klansmen in costume: The second Kit Klux Klan rose to promi¬ 
nence in part thanks to D.W. Griffith’s epic film Birth of a Nation. 


cees, “fornicators,” those opposed to Prohibition, and 
anyone not identified as white, Anglo-Saxon, appro¬ 
priately Protestant, and conforming to Klan-defined 
“traditional values.” Especially strong in the Midwest 
and South, in the mid-1920s the Klan became a major 
political player, electing thousands of its members to 
offices. 

Divided and weakened after 1925 by scandals, 
infighting, and public backlash—especially the mur¬ 
der and rape charges brought against Indiana Klan 
leader D. C. Stephenson—by 1930 national member¬ 
ship had dropped below 6,000, and the Klan ceased 
being a national political force. The organization sur¬ 
vived through the 1930s and after, witnessing a resur¬ 
gence with the Civil Rights movement (the “Second 
Reconstruction”) of the 1960s. In the 1980s, various 
civil rights organizations, most notably the Southern 
Poverty Law Center, used the courts to drive the Klan 
into bankruptcy and effectively destroy it as a national 
organization. In both its first and second incarnations, 
the Ku Klux Klan used violence, terror, and other ille¬ 
gal means to advance its conservative, racist, white 
supremacist agenda. 

Further reading: Blee, Kathleen M. Women and the Klan: 
Racism and Gender in the 1920s. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1991; Foner, Eric. Reconstruction: Ameri¬ 
ca’s Unfinished Revolution, 1863-1877. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1988; Moore, Leonard J. Citizen Klansmen: The Ku 
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Klux Klan in Indiana, 1921-1928. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1991. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Kwantung Army 

Japan’s military presence in and domination of Man¬ 
churia in northwestern China received a major victory 
with the end of the Russo-Japanese War in 1905. Under 
the Treaty of Portsmouth, Japan was required to with¬ 
draw its troops from Manchuria proper but gained a 
leased territory of the Liaotung (Liaodong) Peninsula 
in southern Manchuria, renamed the Kwantung Leased 
Territory, which included the fortress and port of Port 
Arthur. The army unit assigned to garrison the area 
and the Japanese-owned South Manchurian Railway 
(SMR), as far as Changchun, was named the Kwantung 
Army. From this date this army became the spearhead 
of Japanese imperialism in China. 

With the railway administration working as a 
colonial power, running ports, harbors, tax collection, 
mines, and utility companies, the SMR turned the rail¬ 
way zone into a semiautonomous state, and the Kwan¬ 
tung Army was its security and police arm. 

After World War I, Japan gained control of for¬ 
mer German holdings at Tsingtao in China’s Shandong 
(Shantung) Province and deployed 70,000 troops from 
the Kwantung Army to Siberia to support the Whites in 
the Russian Civil War. The Japanese sought to expand 
their empire in Siberia, failed to do so, and withdrew 
in 1922. 

In 1927, when Chiang Kai-shek’s troops were 
marching on Shandong to break the power of local war¬ 
lords in the Northern Expedition, Japanese troops 
were sent to Shandong (Shantung). Soon Chinese and 
Japanese troops were clashing. Chiang withdrew his 
forces from the city of Tsinan, but the Kwantung Army 
attacked it the next day, killing 13,000 civilians. 

Chiang turned his troops away from conflict with 
Japan. Tokyo, however, supported the Kwantung Army, 
issuing warnings to Chiang and Manchurian warlord 
Zang Zolin (Chang Tso-lin) not to attack Japanese 
forces or civilians. However, the new commander of the 
Kwantung Army, General Chotaro Muraoka, had other 
ideas, moving his headquarters in May 1928 from Port 
Arthur to Mukden, Manchuria’s main city, and prepar¬ 
ing his troops to take control of the region. 

Ready to move, Muraoka and his troops waited, 
firing telegrams to Tokyo asking permission to move. 


When Prime Minister Giichi Tanaka refused, the 
Kwantung Army’s officers were stunned. Muraoka 
decided to kill Zang Zolin, blasting a bridge as the war¬ 
lord’s train crossed it on June 4, 1928. The Kwantung 
Army reported to Tokyo that Zang had been killed by 
Manchurian guerrillas. The truth came out anyway, and 
Tokyo could do seemingly little to control the insubor¬ 
dinate army and its officers, who had a lot of support 
in Japan. 

But Tanaka was determined to punish the officers 
responsible for the assassination plot and recommend¬ 
ed so to Emperor Hirohito, who agreed. But when 
the army as a whole objected, Tanaka temporized. He 
fired Muraoka and told the public that there was no 
evidence the Kwantung Army had been involved in the 
plot. Then Tanaka resigned. The Kwantung Army’s 
officers had defied Tokyo and gotten away with it. 

As the Great Depression wore on, the Japanese 
economy continued to crumble. Many Japanese army 
officers, angered by the economic situation, joined 
secret societies like the Cherry Blossom League, and a 
group of officers plotted to use the Kwantung Army to 
seize Manchuria for its rich resources. One of the key 
men was Colonel Doihara Kenji, who prepared a “Plan 
for Acquiring Manchuria and Mongolia.” 

Chiang Kai-shek, meanwhile, had succeeded in uni¬ 
fying China under the Kuomintang, and Zhang Xue- 
liang (Chang Hsueh-liang), Manchuria’s new warlord, 
supported the Nationalist, or Kuomintang, government. 
In 1931 clashes broke out between Korean farmers who 
were Japanese subjects and Chinese farmers over water 
rights. 

Doihara went to Manchuria and determined that 
a Japanese attempt to seize Manchuria would result in 
international condemnation. An “incident” had to be 
manufactured to make a Japanese occupation of Man¬ 
churia seem China’s fault. In 1929 the Kwantung Army 
began to plot an incident under their new boss, Lieu¬ 
tenant General Shigeru Honjo, with Doihara as mas¬ 
termind. 

Japan’s civilian leaders did nothing to control the 
insubordinate Kwantung Army. The emperor, how¬ 
ever, ordered Major General Yoshitsugu Tatekawa to 
bring a message from him on September 15, 1931, 
ordering the Kwantung Army not to take any unau¬ 
thorized action. Unfortunately for Hirohito, Tateka- 
wa’s assistant, Colonel Kingoro Hashimoto, was 
among the plotters, and he sent a message to officers 
of the Kwantung Army to let them know that Tateka¬ 
wa was coming with imperial orders. When Tatekawa 
arrived in Mukden on September 17, Kwantung Army 
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officers took the general to a party, where he became 
drunk. 

That night Kwantung Army officers blew up a sec¬ 
tion of track on the South Manchurian Railway 1,200 
yards from a Chinese army that failed to derail the night 
express. Kwantung Army troops then attacked and 
shelled the Chinese barracks, killing many soldiers. By 
10:00 a.m. on September 18, 1931, Mukden was under 
Japanese control, Chang’s headquarters were ransacked, 
and his banks and government offices were occupied, 
as were a dozen other cities in southern Manchuria in 
a coordinated attack by Japanese units. Some 12 hours 
after their blast, Kwantung Army officers displayed to 
Western reporters the “proof” that the Chinese had tried 
to destroy the railroad, which was bodies of Chinese 
soldiers shot in the back lying facedown, supposedly cut 
down while fleeing the scene. The world was outraged 
by the political adventurism, and Tokyo was stunned. 
The emperor reminded Prime Minister Reijiro Wakat- 
suki that he had forbidden such action, and the foreign 
and finance ministers also objected. But Wakatsuki did 
not overrule his generals and colonels. The attack and 
subsequent conquest of Manchuria were accepted as a 
fait accompli. 

From October to December 1931, the Kwantung 
Army, now empowered by Tokyo and advised by units 
of the Japanese army in Korea, expanded conquest of 
Manchuria, even plotting a coup in October to over¬ 
throw the civilian government in Tokyo. This attempted 
coup was ended when the leading plotters were secret¬ 
ly arrested. In December Wakatsuki resigned. Ki Inu- 
kai became the new prime minister, but General Araki, 
leader of the Kodo Ha faction, became war minister, 
effectively providing the military’s endorsement to the 
Kwantung Army’s actions. The Kwantung Army now 
became an occupation force in Manchuria, and its offi¬ 
cers became heroes for all of Japan. 

The Kwantung Army continued to seize Chinese ter¬ 
ritory, taking Rehe (Jehol) province in 1933 and Chahar 
province in 1934. Officers of the Kodo Ha movement 
were assigned to the Kwantung Army, strengthening its 
radicalism; among them was Hideki Tojo, who would 
become Japan’s prime minister during World War II. 

In February 1936, the Kwantung Army showed its 
powerful influence when a group of Kodo Ha officers 


attempted a coup d’etat in Tokyo. It failed, the ringlead¬ 
ers were shot, and the civilian leaders regained some 
control over the Kwantung Army. 

Leaving Chinese unity under Chiang Kai-shek’s lead¬ 
ership, the Kwantung Army set to create an “incident” 
between Chinese and Japanese forces on July 7,1937, at a 
railway junction near Beijing (Peking) in northern China, 
called the Marco Polo Bridge Incident. This led to 
the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War, in which Japan 
committed unspeakable attrocities, such as the Rape of 
Nanjing. It became World War II in Asia. The Kwantung 
Army promised Tokyo victory in three months. 

As World War II began and dragged on, the Kwan¬ 
tung Army remained in occupation of Manchuria, 
“Asia’s Ruhr,” against Soviet invasion. Over time, the 
army was stripped of most of its equipment and men, 
which were needed on other battlefronts. 

When the Soviet Union declared war on Japan on 
August 8,1945, and invaded Manchuria, the Kwantung 
Army had 1 million men under arms equipped with 
1,155 tanks, 5,360 guns, and 1,800 aircraft. On paper, 
this was a match for the Soviets’ 1.5 million men, but the 
Soviets also fielded 26,000 guns, 5,500 tanks, and 3,900 
planes. In addition, the Kwantung Army was short of 
gasoline, ammunition, and transport. 

Yet some of the Kwantung Army’s hotheaded lead¬ 
ers refused to surrender when Japan surrendered to the 
Allies on August 14, 1945. Commanding general Otozo 
Yamada refused to obey the Imperial Rescript to sur¬ 
render, summoned his officers to his headquarters at 
Changchun, debated the news from Tokyo, and by a 
majority vote chose to go on fighting. 

In the end, the Kwantung Army did obey an imperial 
command and surrendered to the Soviet Army. Several of 
its leaders, including Doihara and Tojo, were tried, con¬ 
victed, and executed at the Tokyo International Court. 

Further reading: Harris, Meirion, and Susie Harris. Soldiers 
of the Sun. New York: Random House, 1991; Hoyt, Edwin P. 
Japan’s War. New York: Da Capo, 1986; Toland, John. The 
Rising Sun. New York: Random House, 1970; Tuchman, 
Barbara W. Sand against the Wind: Stilwell and the American 
Experience in China. New York: MacMillan, 1970. 
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LaFollette, Robert M. 

(1855-1925) U.S. progressive politician 

“Fighting Bob” LaFollette earned his sobriquet as the 
progressive political leader of Wisconsin, where he 
was elected governor and later represented his state 
in the U.S. Senate. A Republican, he attacked cor¬ 
porate privilege and worked to expand voting and 
consumer rights. 

Born in Primrose, Wisconsin, to a farming fam¬ 
ily, LaFollette earned a law degree at the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison and served as district attorney 
of Dane County before winning three terms in the U.S. 
House of Representatives. Always controversial within 
his own party, he lost his House seat in 1890. He ran 
twice for governor before winning the first of his two- 
year terms in 1900. 

Governor LaFollette supported “insurgents” and 
reformers who struggled to wrest leadership from 
corporate-influenced interests. By his final term he had 
successfully legislated an ambitious reform program 
called the “Wisconsin Idea.” A key target was the rail¬ 
roads, blamed by a desperate farming constituency for 
unfair rates and predatory business practices. New cor¬ 
porate taxes enabled Wisconsin to pay its bills, including 
enhanced spending on public education. 

Under LaFollette, Wisconsin became the first state to 
replace a restrictive political caucus system with direct 
primary elections. The state set up a civil service system 
and limited lobbying activities, curtailing the power and 
influence of both corporations and political bosses. 


Elected by Wisconsin lawmakers to the U.S. Senate in 
1905, LaFollette took his fiery reformism to the national 
stage. He opposed the Payne-Aldrich tariff as a protec¬ 
tionist measure that helped wealthy eastern interests at 
the expense of farmers and other small producers. He 
fought for direct election of senators. He regularly sided 
with organized labor. 

By 1911 LaFollette was determined to make a run 
for the presidency against his party’s incumbent, Wil¬ 
liam Howard Taft. To his dismay, the ever-popular The¬ 
odore Roosevelt reentered politics to run under the 
“Bull Moose” banner, forcing a resentful LaFollette out. 

As a midwesterner, LaFollette tended toward isola¬ 
tionism and also represented a large German-American 
constituency. When war broke out in Europe, LaFol¬ 
lette was among those who feared that big business and 
wealthy speculators would gain riches while the common 
man fought in World War I. He was widely criticized 
for voting against President Woodrow Wilson’s decla¬ 
ration of war in April 1917. 

After the war, with the progressive movement fad¬ 
ing, LaFollette worked to expose the Teapot Dome oil 
reserves scandal of the Warren Harding administration. 
In 1924, LaFollette finally ran for president as a progres¬ 
sive. He won almost 17 percent of the popular vote and 
his home state’s 13 electoral votes in a three-way race, 
but the campaign left him exhausted. LaFollette died in 
1925 in Washington, D.C., and is buried in Madison. 

Further reading: LaFollette, Robert M. LaFollette’s Auto¬ 
biography: A Personal Narrative of Political Experiences. 
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Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1960; Unger, Nancy 
C. Fighting Bob LaFollette: The Righteous Reformer. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2000. 

John M. Mayernik 

Lansing-lshii Agreement (1917) 

The scramble for concessions in China opened in 
1898 when Germany established a sphere of influ¬ 
ence in Shandong (Shantung) Province. In 1914 Japan 
joined World War I against the Central Powers in 
accordance with the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, con¬ 
quered German-held islands in the northern Pacif¬ 
ic, and drove the Germans out of Shandong. China 
remained neutral partly due to Japanese pressure. To 
ensure its right to Shandong, Japan presented a set of 
Twenty-one Demands to China in January 1915. 
They included China’s agreement to the transfer of 
German rights in Shandong to Japan. China leaked 
the terms of the demands to the United States, hoping 
for its intervention in vain, partly because the adminis¬ 
tration of President Woodrow Wilson was preoccu¬ 
pied with events in Europe. Unable to resist Japanese 
pressure, China acceded to most of the terms of the 
Twenty-one demands in May 1915. 

Japan subsequently negotiated secret agreements 
with Russia, Great Britain, France, and Italy that 
secured its claims to Shandong in postwar peace 
negotiations. In November 1917 Japan sent spe¬ 
cial ambassador viscount Ishii Kikujiro to Wash¬ 
ington, ostensibly to congratulate the United States 
for joining the Allied cause but also to obtain U.S. 
agreement with Japan’s claims on Shandong. In the 
resulting Lansing-lshii Agreement (negotiated with 
U.S. secretary of state Robert Lansing), the United 
States recognized that “geographic propinquity cre¬ 
ates special relations between nations,” thus tacitly 
acknowledging Japan’s special position in China. 
They also signed a secret protocol in which both 
nations pledged not to seek special privileges in 
China that would infringe on the existing rights of 
friendly nations. While the United States believed 
that the agreement upheld Chinese interests and the 
Open Door policy, Japan took it to mean the United 
States had accepted Japan’s “paramount interest” 
in China. Its future in Shandong secure, Japan then 
allowed China to declare war against Germany and 
other Central Powers. Japan further consolidated its 
position in Shandong in 1918 by signing a secret pact 


with the warlord then in power in China whereby in 
exchange for a Japanese loan, that warlord agreed to 
additional concessions to Japan in Shandong. 

Japan came to the Paris Peace Conference after 
World War I as one of the Big Five powers, while China 
had the lowly status of an associated power. Japan also 
came armed with secret treaties bolstering its claim to 
Shandong. China pleaded for the return of Shandong 
based on President Wilson’s support of the right of 
national self-determination and the fact that its dec¬ 
laration of war with Germany had terminated previ¬ 
ous treaties and agreements between the two nations. 
Wilson’s eventual acquiescence to Japan’s demands on 
Shandong, over the objections of Secretary of State 
Lansing and other U.S. delegates, became an impor¬ 
tant issue when the Versailles Treaty with Germany 
was presented to the U.S. Senate for ratification and 
factored in its rejection. Thus the Lansing-lshii Agree¬ 
ment further embroiled the United States in East Asian 
international relations. 

See also Shandong Question (1919); Yuan Shikai. 

Further reading: Cohen, Warren I. America’s Response to 
China, An Interpretative History of Sino-American Relations. 
2d ed. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1971; Fifield, Russell 
H. Woodrow Wilson and the Far East, The Diplomacy of the 
Shantung Question. New York: Crowell, 1952. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Lateran Treaty (1929) 

Between 1924 and 1926, the Italian Fascist leader 
Benito Mussolini consolidated his power until he 
had dictatorial control over the nation of Italy and was 
formally designated as II Duce, the leader. No longer 
did Mussolini have to answer to parliament; only the 
monarch, Victor Emmanuel III, could dismiss him from 
his post. Once Mussolini became dictator, he turned his 
attention to societal issues. As part of this process he 
began discussions with the Holy See, the political enti¬ 
ty of the papacy and Vatican City, in order to improve 
relations between the two parties. 

The support of the papacy was extremely impor¬ 
tant to Mussolini’s continued domination over the 
Italian people. However, the papacy had remained 
estranged from outright support for the Italian govern¬ 
ment following the confiscation without compensation 
of the Papal States during the process of Italian unifi¬ 
cation. This estrangement had a serious impact on the 
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relations between the papacy and the Italian govern¬ 
ment and resulted in 1874 in the pope’s calling for all 
Catholics to boycott the political process and to refuse 
to take part in elections or join political parties. This 
situation persisted until the end of World War I, 
when the pope revoked the earlier decree. The Vatican 
still held tremendous power, both real and symbolic. 
Therefore, in August 1926 Mussolini began a dialogue 
between state and church to reinforce his own power 
and from the point of view of the Vatican to preserve 
some of its own. 

This dialogue was largely prompted by the estab¬ 
lishment of the Opera Nazionale Balilla (ONB), the 
Fascist youth organization, and its actions to eliminate 
all other youth organizations and activities within Italy, 
including those run by the church. The church viewed 
these developments with alarm, since they would act 
to reduce its role in the formation of the character of 
youth. Although the government officially dissolved 
the Catholic Boy Scout organizations in 1927, the 
church, as part of the larger Lateran Treaty, did secure 
the continuation of Catholic youth groups. Under pres¬ 
sure from the ONB in the early 1930s, Mussolini toyed 
with the dissolution of these youth groups, which were 
increasingly seen as an alternative source of authority 
and indoctrination. However, he chose not take this 
step, which would have violated the terms of the Lat¬ 
eran Treaty. 

On February 11,1929, Mussolini, on behalf of King 
Victor Emmanuel III, and Cardinal Pietro Gasparri, on 
behalf of Pope Pius XI and the Vatican, signed the Lat¬ 
eran Treaty, which ended 60 years of dispute between 
Italy and the Vatican. This document was divided into 
three main sections: the conciliation treaty, the finan¬ 
cial convention, and the concordat. 

The conciliation treaty essentially established offi¬ 
cial diplomatic relations between the Vatican and Italy 
and affirmed Catholicism as the “state religion.” The 
financial convention stipulated that the Italian state 
would pay the Vatican the sum of 750 million lire in 
cash as well as 5 percent Consolidated Bearer Bonds of 
1 trillion lire to compensate the Holy See for the loss of 
lands in 1870. This payment would be made in full by 
June 30, 1929, and would not be subject to any tariffs 
or taxes. The concordat gave the Vatican power over 
religious teaching in public schools at both the pri¬ 
mary and secondary school levels (taught by priests); 
extended papal control over marriage laws and wills; 
reiterated the sovereignty of the Holy See over its prop¬ 
erty, its ecclesiastical members and seminarians, and 
its message; and preserved the organization Catholic 


Action, which was a branch of the Vatican, as the only 
independent organization left within Fascist Italy. 

The Lateran Treaty as a whole provided benefits 
to each party. For Mussolini, reconciliation with the 
church brought his government further internal stabil¬ 
ity, as it broadened the base of support for the state by 
eliminating the rift that had persisted for six decades. 
In terms of its larger, international impact, the treaty 
elevated Mussolini and thereby his style of govern¬ 
ment in the eyes of the world and gave both additional 
legitimacy. For the Vatican, its power over key soci¬ 
etal institutions such as marriage and education were 
extended and reaffirmed. Its terms were incorporated 
into the postwar constitution and remained in effect 
until 1985. 

Further reading: Cassels, Alan. Fascist Italy. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1968; Fermi, Laura. Mussolini. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1966; Morgan, Philip. Italian 
Fascism, 1919-1945. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1995; 
Williams, Paul. The Vatican Exposed, Appendix B. Amherst, 
NY: Prometheus Books, 2003. 
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Latin American cinema 

Motion pictures arrived in Latin America not long after 
the Lumiere brothers debuted their invention in Paris 
in 1859. Lumiere agents fanned out across the globe 
to sell projection equipment, cameras, and film stock 
wherever there was a market to support it; in Latin 
America, this meant chiefly the large, stable economies 
of Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico. 

Early filmgoers in South America invariably saw 
European imports; Italy had become the dominant force 
in the fledgling film industry by 1912. During World 
War I, however, American companies used the disrup¬ 
tion of the European film industry to gain a foothold 
in the market, and by 1926 an estimated 95 percent 
of screen time in South America went to American- 
made films. Local filmmakers could barely compete in 
this monopolized marketplace. Most were restricted to 
newsreels and documentaries. 

The situation was particularly bad in Mexico, which 
was dominated from the start by the nearby U.S. film 
machine. Promising young stars like Lupe Velez and 
Dolores del Rio were lured to stardom in nearby Hol¬ 
lywood, while American directors exploited Mexican 
locales (and locals) for increasingly popular westerns. 
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During the Mexican Revolution, rebel army leader 
Pancho Villa signed with an American film company 
to film him in action—even going so far as to restage 
battles and skirmishes if cameramen had failed to get 
good shots during actual combat. 

Appalled by being shown to world audiences as 
uncultured savages, early Mexican film directors like 
Manuel de la Bandera and Mimi Derba dedicated 
themselves to producing films that showed the “good¬ 
ness and greatness” of their culture. Without the 
backing of the state, there was little they could do to 
counteract the endless output of American studios. 

Things were only slightly better in Brazil and 
Argentina. Local feature films were eschewed by 
theater owners in favor of more profitable and Ameri¬ 
can imports. However, film historian John King notes 
that several films produced during the period showed 
glimmers of what was to come. In Brazil, a 22-year- 
old director named Mario Peixoto created Limite (The 
boundry, 1931), chronicling the struggle for survival 
on a small boat after a wreck at sea. In Argentina, King 
identifies three films that presage the socially conscious 
films of the 1960s and 1970s: El ultimo malon (The 
last Indian attack, 1917), a fictionalized retelling of a 
turn-of-the-century uprising; Juan sin ropa (Juan with¬ 
out clothes, 1919) by the French Georges Benoit about 
a massacre during a contemporary strike; and Fred- 
erico Valle’s El apostol (The apostle, 1917), a political 
satire of the presidency of Hipolito Yrigoyen and the 
first full-length animated feature in film history. 

Sound films arrived in Latin America in the late 
1920s, but the technology was expensive and its dis¬ 
tribution uneven. Many countries would not have 
“talkies” for years. Even in the few countries that had 
a well-developed film industry, it was a struggle to 
compete against the hegemony of the U.S. industry. 
But the period also saw the rise of Latin American 
musicals, including the tanguera in Argentina, the 
chancbada in Brazil, and the ranchera in Mexico, 
that blended indigenous songs and dance traditions 
of those countries with the formulas popularized by 
North American studios. 

Thanks to wartime changes in the U.S. film industry 
and a decline in the powerful Argentine film industry, 
the 1940s became known as the “Golden Age” of Mex¬ 
ican cinema. The key film of the era was Maria Can¬ 
delaria (1943), which brought together famed director 
Emilio “El Indio” Fernandez, cinematographer Gabriel 
Figueroa, and actress Delores del Rio. With the end of 
World War II, Mexican film slipped back into decline, 
where it would remain for more than a decade. 


Further reading: Chanan, Michael. “Cinema in Latin Ameri¬ 
ca. In The Oxford History of World Cinema. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1996. Section 2: Sound Cinema, 1930-1960, 

p 427-435;-. “New Cinemas of Latin America.” In The 

Oxford History of World Cinema. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1996; Section 3: The Modern Cinema, 1960-1995, p 
427-435; King, John. Magical Reels: A History of Cinema in 
Latin America. London: Verson, 1990. 
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Latin American feminism and 
women's suffrage 

Feminism and women’s suffrage in Latin America blazed 
a different trail than their European or U.S. counter¬ 
parts, although these movements provided inspiration. 
Latin American feminism is marked by diversity, as the 
region itself spans many ethnic and cultural zones, and 
class differences among Latin American women are 
pronounced. However, common threads do exist. Many 
Latin American feminists held to the idea that women 
are as good as men but not the same as men. Rather 
than demanding complete equality, these women advo¬ 
cated strengthening their power and prestige through 
traditional paradigms of gender, notably motherhood. 
They used conventional gender norms that constructed 
women as morally superior to men to demand special 
rights and a voice in the public realm. Suffrage came 
over a period of 30 years, with Ecuador first in 1929, 
followed by Brazil in 1932, Cuba in 1934, Argentina in 
1947, Mexico in 1953, and Paraguay in 1961. 

The construction of women’s gender roles through¬ 
out Latin America is central to understanding the Latin 
American women’s movement. The legacy of Spanish 
colonialism served as the basis for men and women’s 
roles in society and thus influenced Latin American 
feminism. Traditional gender roles stemming from the 
colonial period dictated women’s place in the home 
and men’s place in the public realm. The Virgin Mary 
served as the model for ideal womanhood, encourag¬ 
ing self-denial, piety, humility, purity, and obedience in 
women. Family, honor, and the home were the central 
tenets of the patriarchal family structure and dictated 
that women would remain in the home as wives and 
mothers. Honor was paramount to the family and 
impacted social standing and business ties, and wom¬ 
en’s sexual purity in particular served as a marker of 
that honor. This focus on women as indicators of fam¬ 
ily honor created a double standard, as men’s sexual 
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prowess served as a marker of masculinity and did not 
impact family reputation. Women had no legal rights 
in the public realm of law and government, including 
rights to divorce, children, or property. 

After Latin America’s independence from the Euro¬ 
pean colonial powers in the early 19th century, the 
newly created liberal states mostly adhered to the Span¬ 
ish legacy of gender inequality. These new states used 
the patriarchal structure of the family as a basis for 
their power. However, the prevailing political ideology 
of liberalism, based on liberty, equality, and popular 
sovereignty, did create some new prospects for elevating 
the status of women in society. Motherhood in particu¬ 
lar and its importance to rearing the next generation of 
liberal citizens created opportunities for women. This 
emphasis on women’s roles as mothers did buttress the 
patriarchal system but simultaneously allowed women 
access to power. 

The nationalist and state-building period, from 
the early to mid-20th century, promised change in 
Latin America, including new gender roles adapted to 
fit nationalist aims of industrialization and progress. 
Industrialization translated into a need for workers, 
including women, which required their entrance into 
the masculine public realm. The pursuit of progress 
and modernity to compete on a global scale required 
women’s work, justified by both economic necessity 
and social utility. Increased opportunities in the pub¬ 
lic realm through work and education allowed women 
some gains but overall constrained their aspirations 
within normative frameworks of gender. The number 
of middle-class women in the workforce did facili¬ 
tate women’s organizing around suffrage, and Brazil¬ 
ian women in particular boasted the largest and best- 
organized movement in Latin America. 

Brazilian feminists worked to modernize women’s 
gender identities without drastically altering the sta¬ 
tus quo of gender roles and relations. The Federaqao 
Brasileira pelo Progresso Feminino (FBPF), founded 
by Bertha Lutz, advocated for a modernization of 
women’s roles that would not be considered radical by 
modern standards. The FBPF did not seek to eradicate 
women’s traditional place in the home nor the quali¬ 
ties they believed were inherent to the female sex. They 
used these things as strengths toward women’s greater 
participation in the public realm, and women in Brazil 
gained the right to vote in 1932 as a result of the work 
of these middle-class feminists. 

The Cuban Revolution in 1959 introduced the 
Marxist definition of womanhood into Latin America, 
promising change for women in terms of gender equality 


and their status in society. The National Federation of 
Cuban Women (FCW) advocated full and equal incor¬ 
poration of women into all aspects of society. Vilma 
Espm, a woman who fought with guerrilla forces dur¬ 
ing the revolution, headed the organization. The FCW 
improved education for women and boosted female 
numbers in the workforce. It became a model that other 
Latin American countries would emulate. Despite such 
gains, some Latin American feminists argue that Cuban 
women still do not enjoy complete equality and are 
often relegated to auxiliary roles and activities. 

Latin American women in the recent past have 
continued to fight for women’s status in society and 
expanded rights in the public sphere, often from their 
traditional base of power as mothers. By the 1980s 
women’s concerns and feminism began to become part 
of the mainstream media, drawing greater attention to 
women’s issues. Although Latin American feminism 
continues to be divided along class lines, with different 
groups of women seeking different agendas, it contin¬ 
ues to thrive, as evidenced by the many meetings Latin 
American women hold every year across the region to 
better their lives and those of their countrywomen. 

Further reading: Chambers, Sarah C. From Subjects to 
Citizens: Honor, Gender, and Politics in Arequipa, Peru. 
University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 
1999; Fraser, Nicolas, and Marysa Navarro. Evita: The 
Real Life of Eva Peron. New York: W. W. Norton, 1996; 
Hahner, June E. Women in Latin American History: Their 
Lives and Views. Los Angeles: UCLA Latin American Center 
Publications, 1980; Kuppers, Gaby, ed. Compaheras: Voic¬ 
es from the Latin American Women’s Movement. London: 
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Latin American import substitution 

The term import-substitution industrialization (ISI) 
refers to the economic development strategy implement¬ 
ed by several Latin American governments in the period 
between the Great Depression and the debt crisis of 
1982. Intended to encourage the growth of domestic 
industry, ISI emphasized an active role for the state in 
subsidizing and orchestrating the production of domes¬ 
tically produced goods. State-owned enterprises were 
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formed in such large-scale industries as petrochemicals, 
telecommunications, aircraft, and steel. In addition, 
high tariff walls and trade restrictions, including import 
licensing requirements, were imposed in order to pro¬ 
tect infant industries from foreign competition. At the 
same time, the governments of the developing Latin 
American countries imposed foreign exchange controls 
to promote the import of intermediate products deemed 
critical to the industrialization process while restricting 
the quantity of nonessential imports. 

The origins of the ISI model can be traced back to 
the late 1920s and 1930s. Prior to that time the Latin 
American economy depended on exporting raw materi¬ 
als to—and buying manufactured products from—the 
more industrialized nations in Europe and North Amer¬ 
ica. With the stock market crash of 1929 and the onset 
of the Great Depression, Latin America’s export mar¬ 
kets were greatly diminished. The collapse of commod¬ 
ity prices undermined the export-oriented economies 
and led economic strategists to search for a strategy 
that would render Latin American countries less sus¬ 
ceptible to the future fluctuations of the world market. 
Arguments for a change in policy were strengthened 
during World War II, when a shift to wartime produc¬ 
tion in industrialized nations left developing countries 
vulnerable to shortages in consumer goods. In the years 
following the war, declining real prices for primary 
commodities further disadvantaged developing coun¬ 
tries and led many third world leaders to search for an 
alternative to export-led economies. 

The theoretical underpinnings for a policy of 
inward-looking development were articulated above 
all by Argentine economist Raul Prebisch. As head of 
the United Nations (UN) Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECLA), Prebisch greatly influenced 
Latin American economic policy in the 1950s. He 
and other dependency theorists posited an inherently 
unequal relationship between the “center” (industrial¬ 
ized nations) and the “periphery” (developing nations) 
and argued that unfettered international trade would 
consistently work to the disadvantage of the periphery. 
Proponents of ISI therefore advocated an active state 
policy to counteract the natural tendencies of the inter¬ 
national market. State intervention was deemed justi¬ 
fied by the apparent failure of market forces to produce 
sustainable growth in Latin America during the first 
several decades of the 20th century. Economic nation¬ 
alists, eager to reduce dependence on the international 
market, turned to the state as the only economic actor 
with sufficient resources to compete with powerful mul¬ 
tinational corporations. 


The overarching goal of ISI was to develop domestic 
industries capable of producing substitutes for manufac¬ 
tured imports. State-owned enterprises proliferated in 
the three decades following World War II, particularly 
in industries that required heavy capital outlay. In some 
cases, rather than full state ownership, Latin American 
governments offered industrial incentives in the form 
of direct payments or tax breaks for firms engaging in 
import-substitution production. In addition, states used 
a combination of tariffs, quotas, and import licensing 
requirements to facilitate the industrialization process. 

The effectiveness of ISI strategies varied consider¬ 
ably from one country to the next within Latin Amer¬ 
ica. In general, countries with larger populations and 
at least some degree of industrial development in place 
had more success with ISI. In Mexico and Brazil, for 
example, the economies during the ISI period expe¬ 
rienced rapid growth and diversification. Relatively 
poorer countries with smaller populations, on the other 
hand, often lacked a sufficient domestic market to sup¬ 
port the profitable production of certain manufactured 
products, such as automobiles. 

Even in relatively successful cases, the ISI model car¬ 
ried with it a number of interrelated problems, including 
overvalued exchange rates, inadequate export growth, 
and a large foreign debt. Dependence on imported con¬ 
sumer goods was simply replaced with dependence on 
imported capital goods such as heavy machinery. Trade 
deficits continued and in some cases even worsened as 
exchange controls created disincentives for exports. In 
addition, the lack of competition in a protectionist cli¬ 
mate fostered inefficient enterprises. ISI also failed to 
remedy unemployment, and the rapid urban growth 
that resulted from industrialization created additional 
burdens on increasingly interventionist states. When 
governments responded by printing more money, ram¬ 
pant inflation resulted. One by one, Latin American 
countries abandoned the inward-looking strategy of ISI 
in favor of “neoliberal” economic policies. 

Further reading: Bulmer-Thomas, Victor. The Economic History 
of Latin America Since Independence. 2d ed. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 2003; Franko, Patrice M. The Puzzle of 
Latin American Economic Development. Lanham, MD: Row- 
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J., ed. Latin America and the World Economy: Dependency and 
Beyond. Lexington, MA: D.C. Heath and Company, 1996. 
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Latin American indigenismo 

Indigenismo refers to an artistic, literary, and political 
movement in Latin America that began in the late 19th 
century but reached its height during the nationalist 
period of the 1920s and 1930s. It coincided with the 
rise of nationalism as Latin Americans rejected Europe¬ 
an cultural superiority in favor of seeking out a unique 
Latin American identity that corresponded with the 
region’s cultural and racial diversity. Indigenismo func¬ 
tioned as a rallying point for nationalism, especially in 
Mexico and Peru, nations home to large and diverse 
Indian populations. It glorified aspects of indigenous 
culture considered positive as symbols of national roots 
while simultaneously working to assimilate native 
peoples into a cultural mainstream often centered on 
a mestizaje identity, a social and biological designation 
meaning mixed race. 

Latin America’s colonial legacy lumped indigenous 
peoples together as a monolithic primitive group dis¬ 
tinctly separate from mestizo culture. Spanish coloniz¬ 
ers literally divided the population into two, creating 
a republic of Spaniards and a republic of Indians. The 
broad movement of indigenismo hoped to erase this 
divide to create homogenized social bodies. However, 
the movement suffered from the racist paradigm set by 
the colonizers by continuing to view indigenous peoples 
as an undifferentiated mass. Many indigenistas were 
elite white and mestizo individuals, and they imposed 
the ideology of indigenismo on Indian peoples without 
any prompting by such groups to do so. As a result, 
indigenismo was unable to escape Latin America’s 
colonial legacy of social hierarchies predicated on race, 
and consequently indigenismo policies functioned with 
unintended paternalism and racism. 

Mexico embraced indigenismo and thus serves as 
an important case study. The Mexican constitution 
of 1917 enshrined indigenismo as an official ideol¬ 
ogy by demanding an end to the exploitation of Indi¬ 
ans by landowners and priests while encouraging their 
assimilation into the social body. The postrevolution¬ 
ary Mexican state sought to create a new national iden¬ 
tity, and indigenous groups would have to be united 
with the rest of Mexican society to achieve that goal. 
Jose Vasconcelos, the first minister of culture after the 
revolution, initiated the government effort to form a 
Mexican national culture by bringing the Indian and 
the mestizo together. During the 1920s, Vasconcelos 
hired artists such as Diego Rivera to paint murals in 
public areas and on government buildings that glorified 
Mexico’s indigenous roots and depicted the darker side 


of European conquest and colonization. Elements of 
indigenous culture, such as music, dance, folk art, and 
myth became celebrated aspects of Mexican nation¬ 
alism. Vasconcelos believed that Mexico’s future lay 
in the creation of a “cosmic race,” a fusion of racial 
and ethic groups. The cosmic race combined positive 
elements of different cultures to create a unique “Mexi¬ 
can” identity. Indigenismo and the idea of a cosmic race 
represent early attempts in Mexico to overcome the 
deep racial divides of the nation. The postrevolutionary 
government believed Mexico could not move forward 
without a unified social body and that if Indian peoples 
remained separate from the rest of society, the entire 
country would be negatively affected. Separate Indian 
nations or enclaves like the Native American reserva¬ 
tions in the United States would work against unifying 
the Mexican nation, and as such, Indians were encour¬ 
aged to become mestizo. 

“THE INDIAN QUESTION” 

The postrevolutionary Mexican state implemented a 
range of policies influenced by indigenismo. Although 
policy makers held a wide range of opinions on the 
“Indian question,” they agreed that Mexico’s indig¬ 
enous populations needed to be integrated into the 
national mainstream respectfully and without coercion. 
The Instituto Nacional Indigenista was a government 
ministry created specifically to implement indigenista 
policies aimed at assimilation. Rural schools functioned 
as one of the key elements in bringing Indian peoples into 
mestizo culture. These schools trained bilingual Indian 
teachers and served as sites to indoctrinate postrevolu¬ 
tionary nationalism. 

Despite the declarations of a noncoercive and respect¬ 
ful approach to assimilation, subtle racism pervaded 
indigenismo policies. Indigenismo tended to invert the 
very racist paradigms the movement sought to eradi¬ 
cate. In attempting to break away from colonial models 
that degraded everything Indian, indigenismo instead 
glorified indigenous cultures to a point that bordered 
on exoticism. Indigenismo often characterized Mexico’s 
pre-Columbian past as a simpler, more pure way of life. 
This racism disseminated the idea that Indian cultures 
were innately superior to European and mestizo civi¬ 
lization. Such thinking depended on ideologies about 
race that attributed innate qualities to different races 
rather than breaking away from deterministic models 
as the movement hoped to do. Furthermore, indigen¬ 
ismo as an artistic, literary, and political movement lay 
in stark contrast to the social reality of Mexico’s (and 
other Latin American) indigenous groups. Racism and 
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Pueblo perform a snake dance in northern Mexico in 1900. Indigenous cultures in Latin America were threatened throughout the 20th 
century, and European-based culture continues to dominate the region today. 


prejudice against Indians in daily life continued, and 
the “whitening” of Latin America persists to the mod¬ 
ern day as evidenced by Latin American film, television, 
and advertising. 

In Peru, a stark division exists between the coun¬ 
try’s indigenous groups in the highlands and the white, 
black, and mestizo population of the coastal region. 
Peruvian Indians literally existed outside the national 
community. The middle-class indigenismo movement 
of Peru advanced national solidarity by calling for the 
integration of these two distinct populations. Men such 
as Victor Raul Haya de la Torre took the ideas of 
indigenismo and created a political movement based on 
the belief that true national values came from Peru’s 
indigenous cultures. Haya de la Torre and others reject¬ 
ed European culture in favor of building a national iden¬ 


tity from the cultural heritage of Peru’s Indian peoples. 
In addition, Peru’s constitution, promulgated on Janu¬ 
ary 18, 1920, recognized the legal existence of Indian 
communities and protected these groups through spe¬ 
cial laws aimed at indigenous development and culture. 
The creation of the Indian Affairs Department in the 
Ministry of Development was charged with supervis¬ 
ing the implementation of the constitutional measures 
designed to protect the rights of Indian peoples. 

Despite such seeming advances in Indian legal rights, 
reality painted a different picture. Change was very slow, 
and many of the constitution’s laws designed to protect 
Indians were delayed or only partially enforced. 

Although the adherents of indigenismo likely felt 
they acted with the best intentions, indigenismo in 
Latin America existed as a construction of the white 
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and mestizo elite, an ideology imposed on indigenous 
groups tinged with subtle racism. By envisioning Latin 
America’s Indian peoples as monolithic groups with 
homogenized experiences, indigenismo followed a 
philosophy that certain Indian traits were good and 
others bad. However, the state’s institution of these 
values would later provide Indian peoples with the 
tools to appropriate the movement for themselves. By 
the 1970s neoindigenismo became the new creed, with 
indigenous peoples at the helm rather than a white 
and mestizo elite. 
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ed. The Idea of Race in Latin America, 1870-1940. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1990; Larrain, Jorge. Identity and 
Modernity in Latin America. Cambridge: Polity Press, 2000; 
Morner, Magnus, ed. Race and Class in Latin America. New 
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Latin American modernism 

Modernism in Latin America was a literary and cul¬ 
tural movement developed at the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. In Latin America, the word was adopted at the 
end of the 19th century to identify a cultural proposal 
intended to respond to the demands and requirements 
of modern times. Modernism represented a complex 
concept at the time, since it recovered the aesthetics 
and ideology of romanticism but aimed to connect 
Latin American culture with major traditions of the 
Westernized world. The modernization, democratiza¬ 
tion, and industrialization of Latin American capitals 
created a new public realm in which culture diversi¬ 
fied and reached a new audience. Its main representa¬ 
tives were Ruben Dario (1867-1916), Manuel Gutier¬ 
rez Najera (1859-95), Jose Marti (1853-95), Ramon 
Lopez Velarde (1888-1921), and Jose Asuncion Silva 
(1865-96). 

Octavio Paz (d. 1974) characterized modernity 
as a philosophical concept as well as a condition that 
had its beginning in the romanticism of the late 19th 
century. Modernity is founded in the construction of 
the notion of progress and human-generated change, 
which envisions a better future. The idea of moder¬ 


nity in Latin America was inherited from 19th-century 
Europe, particularly France. 

There is little doubt that Baron Haussmann in Paris 
had huge success as an urban strategist in Latin Amer¬ 
ica. The baron’s spectacular interventions in Paris were 
soon embraced as urban savoir faire and strengthened 
French predominance not only in social and political 
thought but also in the fine arts and city design. Latin 
American elites worshipped Haussmann’s Paris as the 
ultimate model to follow in order to join the capitalist 
circuit of world cities. Urban reforms in general and 
urban renovation in particular were part of a package 
to modernize urban structures. 

Urban planning in Latin America has been legiti¬ 
mized by ideological frameworks that nevertheless have 
been used to manipulate and enhance power structures 
over time. The idea of planning became part of the 
political agenda at the end of the 19th century, when 
national caudillos (dictators) ruled their countries fol¬ 
lowing enlightened and hygienist models from Europe 
in order to “modernize” the countries. 

Nevertheless, at the beginning of the 20th century, a 
more European model started when residential colonias 
(residential districts) around public spaces and modern 
infrastructures and services emerged. The districts were 
developed by private international investors, who prof¬ 
ited from the government provision of licenses and tax 
benefits to enhance real estate developments. Under dif¬ 
ferent dictatorships and with a stable economy, the cities 
aspired to access world-class circuits, even when income 
disparities and social inequalities were developing and 
strengthening a dual socioeconomic system. Planning 
had been characterized by hierarchical decision making, 
the legitimization of plans by groups of “experts,” and 
international businessmen taking a leading role. 

However, at the time, Mexico City and San Salva¬ 
dor were the only cities with more than 100,000 inhab¬ 
itants, which showed the limited diversity of economic 
development they had achieved when mining became 
no longer profitable. At the end of the 19th century, 
French urbanism was very influential all over the con¬ 
tinent, especially after Baron Haussmann’s interven¬ 
tions in Paris, which were considered compelling high- 
profile urban operations to transform capital cities, 
such as Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, and Caracas, 
into world-class cities. Later in the 20th century the 
continent experienced considerable economic expan¬ 
sion, the modernization of infrastructures, and a pro¬ 
cess of urbanization without precedent. Even when 
a rapid process of adaptation and assimilation of 
modernity occurred, leading to cultural integration 
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of different societal groups, it is also true that this 
could only be achieved through a certain amount of 
alienation and displacement of the local culture and 
traditional society. The history of modernity has been 
the quest for progress, which represents a long-sought 
aim and a recurrent framework that is never to be 
achieved in its totality. 

In the late 19th century science and industrial¬ 
ization were considered the foundations of progress, 
embodying a rational, objective, and unquestionable 
tool of production and human knowledge. Modernity 
represented an ideal image of progress and the idea of 
an advanced model of living according to the econom¬ 
ic, political, and intellectual elite. As reality was dem¬ 
onstrated to be far more complex, the idea of moder¬ 
nity became a supreme metaphor for a homogeneous 
and harmonic reality. Along with this cultural move¬ 
ment, positivism provided the philosophical grounds to 
maintain the idea of progress through the actions of the 
elites as representatives of a Darwinian natural selec¬ 
tion. This philosophical approach also provided a gen¬ 
eral plan of government with the slogan “liberty, order 
and progress,” where liberty would be the means, order 
the general framework, and progress the ultimate end. 

See also Latin American nationalism; Porfiriato. 
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Latin American nationalism 

Latin America’s nationalism emerged as a reaction to 
the injuries inflicted during the colonial period and 
later with the wars of independence, revolution, and 
expansionism that—not surprisingly—generated a 
defensive stance toward the outside world. After inde¬ 
pendence, nationalism embraced modernity as a major 
state-related historical movement toward economic 
progress, technological innovation, and political lib¬ 
erty. This nationalism tended to be radical yet double 
ended, since while aiming to vindicate the historical 


past it also embraced a political project for the future 
that would solve the modernization imperative. 

The origins of nationalism in Latin America can 
be traced to two key periods: independence and mod¬ 
ernization. After independence from the European 
powers in the 19th century, the need to define a new 
identity started to shape an image that responded to a 
sovereign national identity. The colonial period in the 
Americas extended from the 16th to the early 19th cen¬ 
tury, a period of nearly 300 years during which differ¬ 
ent developmental stages followed. It is not necessary 
to credit the Spaniards for introducing urbanization to 
America since the Aztec capital already featured monu¬ 
mental architecture, advanced infrastructure networks, 
highly specialized manufacturing, and a sophisticated 
administrative urban structure. However, a European 
city planning framework was implemented following 
Spanish regulations and building codes (Leyes de las 
Indias and the Ordenanzas), which dictated basic land, 
use zoning, streets’ orientation and width, and various 
forms of land tenure. 

Latin American countries gained their indepen¬ 
dence in the 1800s, when cities were already con¬ 
solidated as socioeconomic and political centers on 
the continent. Likewise, at different stages in Latin 
America, the drive to become “modern” emerged as a 
requirement to accessing the world-class circuits and 
financial markets. However, in both cases the creation 
of national representation responded to the interaction 
among the networks of power. The glorification of the 
past is usually framed to convey sentiments and refer¬ 
ences that sustain a specific power structure. In most 
cases, the creation of a national image in each country 
was constructed by the people within the power circle 
(political, economic, or cultural), who, after consider¬ 
ing several national images, identified the desired pat¬ 
tern of modernity. However, it is also clear that popular 
traditions, beliefs, and aspirations were also included 
in the construction of the national concept, even when 
choices were made among the different ways to frame 
the historical background of the country. 

In various Latin American countries at the end of 
the colonial period in the 19th century, as well as during 
the industrial drive of the early 20th century, nation¬ 
alism was modeled after a collage envisioned by the 
economic and military elites, which centered their aims 
within the transformation of the capital cities. These 
images served as a global outlining force that provid¬ 
ed coherence and unity to the changing conditions of 
the territory. The creation of national images at the 
turn of the 20th century pursued the model of urban 
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cosmopolitanism and modern nationalism epitomized 
by France. In this sense, the nation represented a West¬ 
ernized, homogeneous construction oriented toward 
international markets and ruled and organized by sci¬ 
entific means. However, Latin American nations were 
also shaped according to the reorganization, invention, 
and reinterpretation of their past, following the nation¬ 
al rhetoric that originated in colonial times. National¬ 
ism had political uses, such as obtaining international 
acceptance, achieving internal cohesion, and concen¬ 
trating and consolidating the new political elites. It is 
also ironic that the search for a flagship identity led 
individuals to explore their national heritage and histo¬ 
ry but also opened new means of expressing their iden¬ 
tity through new images of modernity. For instance, 
Latin American countries embraced modern architec¬ 
ture in order to express their cosmopolitan modernity 
through novel design and avant-garde construction 
technologies. However, the reaction to recent aesthetic 
and cultural values was often hatred directed against 
cultural memories associated with past regimes more 
than against foreign ideas, recreating the new national 
identity in this way. 

An important element in the construction of mod¬ 
ern nationalism was the transformation of capitals 
into world-class cities. Since modernity demanded 
infrastructures, communication, and compelling urban 
environments, cities became the materialization of the 
national aims themselves. Following Baron Hauss- 
mann’s transformation of Paris at the end of the 19th 
century, Buenos Aires expanded its parks and green 
areas, Mexico City built its Paseo de la Reforma Bou¬ 
levard, Santiago created its Santa Lucia and Forestal 
parks, and Montevideo defined the Prado’s grounds as 
the next Bois de Boulogne. In most capital cities, Hauss- 
man’s ideas were used selectively and limited to specific 
solutions and projects. However, a strong French influ¬ 
ence was always present in the Latin American imagi¬ 
nation, also present in education (most Latin American 
schools were modeled after the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris) and through professional consultancies (Fores- 
tier, Rotival, etc.). 

Later in the 20th century the continent experienced 
considerable economic expansion, the moderniza¬ 
tion of infrastructures, and a process of urbanization 
without precedent. In the 1930s the industrialization 
of Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Peru, and 
Brazil took place and increased right after World 
War II, when national policies to substitute imports 
fostered development. The economic centralization 
of power was to overtly favor national capitals as 


engines of growth. With World War II, industrializa¬ 
tion policies in Latin American cities followed the 
North American urban model of introducing industri¬ 
alized construction technology as well as automobile- 
oriented urban schemes that epitomized the ultimate 
instruments of modernity. 

In the 20th century U.S. intervention in Latin 
American countries expanded, such as in the case of 
the Panama Canal, the Cuban missile crisis, and the 
assassination of the democratically elected Salvador 
Allende in Chile. As a consequence of the growing 
awareness of interdependence, the Bogota Confer¬ 
ence of 1948 produced the Organization of American 
States (OAS) to promote hemispheric unity. In short, 
the biggest challenge that postcolonial states in Latin 
America have had to face has been their fragility. Right 
after their independence, the new governments had to 
substitute the prenational links with a sense of identity 
and a national commitment to the emerging nation. 
However, and in order to protect the nation’s vulner¬ 
able condition, the states often favored a centralized 
administration, emphasizing the integration of the ter¬ 
ritory and stressing the need for political governance 
despite the different degrees of cohesion. It is not sur¬ 
prising that economic development represented the 
preeminent way to legitimize diverging loyalties in the 
territory and transfer them to the new state. In the late 
19th century and early 20th century, industrialization 
led the way to modernity, which for a premature state 
meant more than a challenge; it was an imperative. In 
Latin American countries, the governments designed 
political projects that integrated a common past with 
a long-desired future, creating a sense of continuity in 
which the transcendent character of the nation would 
be revealed. 

See also Latin American modernism; Porfiriato. 

Further reading: Alba, Victor. Nationalists Without Nations: 
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D. S. Nationalism in the Twentieth Century. New York: 
New York University, 1979; Urban, Greg, and Joel Sherzer. 
Nation-States and Indians in Latin America. Austin: Univer¬ 
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Jordan. Nationalism in Contemporary Latin America. New 
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Latin American populism 

Populist movements flourished in many Latin American 
nations from roughly 1920 until the mid-1960s. Popu¬ 
list regimes took a variety of forms in diverse national 
contexts, even within Latin America. Variations within 
populism were particularly pronounced because pop¬ 
ulist movements were based on ad hoc responses to 
circumstances rather than on any coherent or consis¬ 
tent ideology. Nevertheless, populist movements with¬ 
in Latin America did share several defining features. 
Overwhelmingly urban based, Latin American populist 
movements were characterized by multiclass, nonrevo¬ 
lutionary coalitions that aimed at the development of 
domestic industry, the redress of popular grievances, 
and the peaceful integration of the urban masses into a 
political arena hitherto controlled almost exclusively by 
elites. Populism in the Latin context had preconditions 
of both rapid urbanization and the rise of welfare states, 
both of which contributed to new understandings of 
the state’s role in addressing social issues. In most cases 
the leaders of populist movements were charismatic fig¬ 
ures who employed a personalist style of leadership to 
garner support. Examples of populist leaders include 
Juan Domingo Peron in Argentina, Getulio Vargas 
in Brazil, Lazaro Cardenas in Mexico, Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan in Colombia, Victor Raul Haya de la Torre 
in Peru, and Jose Marfa Velasco Ibarra in Ecuador. 

Unlike its rural counterpart in North America, pop¬ 
ulism in the Latin American context was predominant¬ 
ly urban based. Occasionally, as was the case in Peru, 
plantation workers might be included in the movement 
if they worked in close proximity to the towns. Popu¬ 
lism was largely a reaction to the phenomenal growth 
of cities between 1880 and 1930 and the social disloca¬ 
tion that resulted from this so-called metropolitan rev¬ 
olution. Although these factors were not sufficient to 
ensure a populist response, they did create an environ¬ 
ment favorable to the proliferation of populist move¬ 
ments. Significant agrarian reforms occured in Mexico 
under the presidency of Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40). 
Cardenas’s agrarian policies were atypical of populist 
leaders, however; much more typical was his support 
for organized industrial labor in Mexico’s cities. 

The meteoric rise to power of Argentinian popu¬ 
list leader Juan D. Peron was due in large part to the 
charisma of Peron and his second wife, Eva Duarte de 
Peron, both of whom made extensive personal contact 
with workers throughout Argentina. Populist leaders 
frequently took advantage of advances in media tech¬ 
nology in order to deliver their message to the popu¬ 


lace. Pedro Ernesto, mayor of Rio de Janeiro and leader 
of Brazil’s first populist movement, was among the first 
to explore the political potential of the radio as a means 
of mobilizing large segments of the population, as was 
Jorge Eliecer Gaitan in Colombia. In addition to mak¬ 
ing use of the airwaves to reach his followers, Gaitan 
also produced his own newspaper. In later years the 
Brazilian Department of Press and Publicity became a 
major source of propaganda on behalf of Getulio Var¬ 
gas, who embraced populist politics in the final decade 
of his career. Jose Marfa Velasco Ibarra, five-time presi¬ 
dent of Ecuador, used various forms of propaganda to 
project a populist image throughout his lengthy career. 

SOCIAL BASE 

Another defining characteristic of Latin American pop¬ 
ulism was its multiclass social base. Although many of 
the movement’s objectives appealed primarily to the 
working classes, supporters were recruited from all lev¬ 
els of society. Unlike socialism, which aimed at the over¬ 
throw of the bourgeoisie, populism sought the political 
integration of the masses without fundamental change 
to the social structure. Particularly in the early years of 
populism, known as the reformist or consensual era, 
members of the middle and elite classes often supported 
populist movements as an effective means to curb lower- 
class agitation. In many cases the middle classes stood 
to benefit materially from populist reform as well. The 
expansion of social services, for example, created thou¬ 
sands of professional jobs, while policies aimed at pro¬ 
moting industrial growth appealed to a broad spectrum 
of society. Peru’s Aprista movement, founded by Haya 
de la Torre in 1924, exemplifies the type of multiclass 
coalition that characterized Latin American populism. 

Populism became especially prevalent in Latin 
America during the 1930s and 1940s, in the wake of 
the stock market crash and the global Great Depres¬ 
sion that followed. The virtual collapse of several 
Latin American export economies during the Great 
Depression prompted policy makers to impose high 
tariffs and consider methods of diversifying the Latin 
American economy, thus reducing dependence on the 
international market. 

Although populism followed no consistent ideology, 
Latin American populist movements tended to include 
the expansion of state activism in order to promote 
accelerated industrialization. Several populist lead¬ 
ers, including Peron in Argentina and Vargas in Brazil, 
established state-owned enterprises in areas formally 
controlled by the private sector. In the case of Argen¬ 
tina, the Fabricaciones Militares was founded in 1943 
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to manufacture military equipment but quickly expand¬ 
ed to include such nonmilitary enterprises as mining 
and real estate. The Peronist regime also pursued the 
nationalization of crucial sectors of the economy such 
as public utilities, transportation, and foreign trade. 
Vargas for his part attempted to lay the foundations 
for industrial growth by infusing capital into projects 
to improve the nation’s infrastructure and by organiz¬ 
ing state marketing systems, in addition to developing 
state-owned petroleum and steel enterprises. 

Although specific policies were not without their 
critics, the populist desire to strengthen domestic 
industry was certainly shared by a broad spectrum of 
society. The labor movement typically supported a pro¬ 
tectionist policy, while middle-class industrialists as 
well as the military championed economic nationalism 
and domestic industrial development. As long as the 
economies continued to expand—as, for example, dur¬ 
ing the wartime and immediate postwar export boom 
in 1940s Argentina—such support was relatively easy 
to maintain. 

ZERO-SUM GAME 

Populist governments were able to dispense benefits to 
certain segments of society without reducing the incomes 
of other sectors. A much different picture emerged 
in the later phases of growth, when populist regimes 
faced a zero-sum game: Without an absolute rise in 
national income, policy makers were forced to decide 
whether to become genuinely redistributive. To do so 
was to risk alienating the middle classes, while failure 
to do so meant the loss of the working-class support on 
which populist regimes likewise depended. Either way, 
a broad-based coalition became increasingly difficult to 
maintain in the later years of the movement. 

The results of economic stagnation, growing infla¬ 
tion, and increased social tensions were disastrous for 
Latin American populist leaders. Gaitan, who was 
widely expected to accede to the Colombian presidency 
in 1950, was murdered in downtown Bogota before he 
could take office. Velasco, who had dominated Ecua¬ 
dorian politics for nearly five decades, was forced into 
exile at the end of his fifth and final term. Peron also 
went into exile after he was ousted by a military coup in 
1955. He spent the next 17 years in exile before return¬ 
ing to Argentina in 1972. 

Peron was elected to a third presidential term the fol¬ 
lowing year but was rendered nearly powerless by out-of- 
control inflation and factional violence; he died in 1974. 
Cardenas’s presidency ended amid dissent and contro¬ 
versy, and Vargas concluded his second term (1951-54) 


by committing suicide. By the late 1960s the armed forc¬ 
es had outlawed populism in most of Latin America and 
established military regimes instead. 

Several factors can be adduced to help explain pop¬ 
ulism’s failure to live up to its initial promise. Above all, 
the changed economic circumstances following World 
War II rendered the policies difficult, if not impossible, 
to sustain. Several Latin American countries faced eco¬ 
nomic crises in the early 1950s due to rising inflation 
and lagging economic growth. Promises of continually 
expanding social benefits could not be met in a period of 
relative economic stagnation, at least not without exac¬ 
erbating the already rampant inflation. 

At the same time, the very nature of populism as 
an expansionist movement and a great mobilizing force 
contributed to mounting instability as a larger and more 
confident working-class electorate pressed the populist 
regimes for more increasingly radical redistributive poli¬ 
cies. In some cases the regime’s capitulation to such radi¬ 
cal demands prompted the middle classes to withdraw 
their support from what was formerly a multiclass coali¬ 
tion. Elsewhere the fear of widespread uprisings, particu¬ 
larly in the aftermath of the Cuban revolution, provided 
the armed services with a pretext for launching military 
coups to oust populist leaders. 

Although the prevalent instability in several Latin 
American nations can be regarded as the unfortunate 
legacy of populism in that region, the movement had 
positive repercussions as well. Above all, the populist 
era ushered in mass participation in the electoral process 
on an unprecedented scale. The vote was extended to 
lower- and working-class citizens as well as to women, 
and these formerly marginalized groups were drawn into 
the realm of public discourse and debate. 

Additionally, the effort to integrate and unite various 
classes through an inclusive national identity fostered a 
revived interest in native culture that has continued to 
the present day. 

Further reading: Burns, E. Bradford. Latin America: A Concise 
Interpretive History. 6th ed. Boston: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1994; 
Conniff, Michael L., ed. Latin American Populism in Com¬ 
parative Perspective. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1982; Tenenbaum, Barbara A., ed. Encyclopedia of Latin 
American History and Culture. Boston: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1996; Vanden, Harry E., and Gary Prevost. Politics of Latin 
America: The Power Game. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2002; Wynia, Gary W. The Politics of Latin American Develop¬ 
ment. 2d ed. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984. 
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Latin American U.S. interventions 

On September 20, 2006, the president of Venezuela, 
Hugo Chavez, addressed the United Nations General 
Assembly and spoke of the “hegemonic pretensions of 
the American empire.” In a speech that also referred 
to the president of the United States as a devil, Chavez 
gave voice to what many Latin Americans may have felt 
at one time or another in the nearly 200 years of U.S.- 
Latin American relations. Those relations have been 
characterized by the dynamic of a much stronger nation 
imposing its will on a collection of states that, in most 
instances, had no choice but to comply. Making the sit¬ 
uation more complex, American intervention, while fre¬ 
quent and used to gain political, military, and economic 
benefits for itself, has also been frequently mixed with 
an honest desire to improve life for Latin Americans. 

Latin America, including South America and the 
Caribbean, which have Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
as their native languages, achieved its independence from 
Europe a generation after the United States. By the 1820s, 
most of these nations were independent, but that was 
in jeopardy when a group of European powers styling 
themselves as the Holy Alliance embarked on a program 
of undermining U.S. influence and exploiting the newly 
independent nations of Latin America. The American 
response was issued in 1823 in a statement by the Ameri¬ 
can president in what has since been referred to as the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

The Monroe Doctrine, which stated that European 
powers were not to intervene in the affairs of the Western 
Hemisphere, was the point at which the United States 
began to exert a sometimes indirect, sometimes interven¬ 
tionist, policy of exercising control over the economics 
and politics of Latin America. Through the years the 
imperative behind America’s action as well as the cor¬ 
ollaries or interpretations of the Monroe Doctrine have 
changed, but the willingness of the United States to inter¬ 
vene in Latin American affairs has been a constant. 

MEXICO 

Mexico, “so far from God, so close to the United 
States,” was the first Latin American nation to be fully 
affected by American diplomacy and military action. 
After winning its independence from Spain, Mexico 
took possession of a large portion of what would 
become the southwestern part of the United States. In 
order to secure its northern border from the Indians, 
Mexico in the 1820s invited American settlers to come 
to Texas. The results of that policy finally resulted, in 
1836, with the loss of that part of Mexico when Texas 


seceded and became an independent republic. Mexico 
could tolerate, though just barely, this independent 
entity on its border, but the likelihood of Texas becom¬ 
ing part of the United States was unacceptable. 

Texas did become a state in 1845, and a bor¬ 
der clash between Mexican and U.S. troops sent 
to guard the border in 1846 began the Mexican- 
American War. The American army, by a series of bril¬ 
liant campaigns, won that conflict and as a result took 
approximately one-third of Mexico’s territory. While 
the victory was total, it was not without difficulty, and 
the victory of the United States had not been a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. The war demonstrated that the very 
high technical and tactical proficiency of the Ameri¬ 
cans and their ability to project their forces over great 
distances made them the most significant force in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In the last part of the 19th and early part of the 
20th centuries, Mexico remained fairly stable until a 
revolution in 1914. To keep Europeans from interven¬ 
ing on the side of the Huerta government, President 
Woodrow Wilson sent military forces to capture the 
port city of Veracruz. This was done, and when Ameri¬ 
can troops left they turned warehouses with arms over 
to the Carranzista, anti-Huerta forces. In 1916, the 
Mexican leader Pancho Villa attacked the Ameri¬ 
can town of Columbus, New Mexico. This attack met 
with the response of an American expeditionary force 
unsuccessfully attempting to capture Villa. The expe¬ 
ditionary force stayed until January 1917. Just prior 
to World War I, Germany offered Mexico the oppor¬ 
tunity to retake the land it had lost in the 1840s if it 
would assist Germany against the United States. This 
offer, known as the Zimmermann Telegram, alienated 
U.S. relations with Germany, helping lead to America’s 
entry into the war. 

In the years after the war, Mexican and American 
relations were brittle until Franklin Roosevelt’s 
Good Neighbor Policy of 1934 was tested by the 
Mexicans. In 1938, the Mexican government took 
possession of all private petroleum company hold¬ 
ings. Franklin Roosevelt did not intervene militarily 
or diplomatically to retrieve American assets that had 
been nationalized. The significance of this action, so 
different from prior American actions, raised the cred¬ 
ibility of Roosevelt’s policy in Latin America as well as 
improving America’s image in the region. 

CUBA 

America’s expressed interest can be dated to at least as far 
back as the 1850s. The Ostend Manifesto, a document 
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drawn up by three American diplomats in 1854, was 
a plan to either purchase Cuba or take it from Spain. 
The plan never came to fruition because, among other 
reasons, the assumption underlying its annexation was 
that it would become a slave state. American interest 
waned in the following years but by the 1880s and 
1890s had revived. 

Many members of Congress were on record as desir¬ 
ing to go to war with Spain to take Cuba. The president 
at that time, Grover Cleveland, stated that if Congress 
declared war nothing would happen because he would 
not mobilize troops to gain Cuba, an interesting and 
rare instance of deliberately not seeking to influence 
a Latin American region. By the William McKinley 
administration, however, popular opinion in America, 
encouraged by the prowar “Yellow Press,” was in sup¬ 
port of just such a venture. All that was needed was a 
pretext, and when the U.S. battleship Maine blew up in 
Havana harbor, Americans had their war. 

In the end, Cuba received its freedom, but the 
United States exercised considerable control for the 
first third of the 20th century. A written statement 
known as the Platt Amendment to the Cuban consti¬ 
tution gave the United States financial control as well 
as the right to intervene in Cuba’s affairs. In 1934, as 
part of Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor Policy, the Platt 
Amendment was revoked. Until that time, however, 
U.S. control was exercised on a number of occasions 
to include the deployment of American troops from 
1906 to 1909 and again in 1912 and 1917. 

Cuba operated as a dictatorship through the 1920s 
through 1950s, but toward the end of this period 
there started to be serious opposition. Fidel Castro, a 
Cuban revolutionary who had been imprisoned earli¬ 
er and then left for exile in Mexico, returned to Cuba 
in 1956 and by January 1, 1959 had established con¬ 
trol over the government. 

HAITI AND THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

The island of Hispaniola in the Caribbean is the loca¬ 
tion of two nations that have seen U.S. interventions 
on many occasions: the Dominican Republic and Haiti. 
Haiti was originally a French colony on the western part 
of the island that won its independence from France in 
1804. The Dominican Republic won its independence 
in 1844, returned voluntarily to Spanish rule for two 
years in the 1860s, and reestablished its independence 
in 1865. Both nations are highly agricultural and since 
the 19th century have been of great interest to the Unit¬ 
ed States. In the 1870s, there was some interest on the 
part of the United States in annexing the Dominican 


Republic, an idea that died when faced by the prospect 
of integrating an area with a Spanish culture into the 
U.S. political system. 

The United States maintained a high degree of eco¬ 
nomic interest and sent troops to keep order in 1904, 
1905,1912, 1914, and 1917 through 1924. From 1917 
to 1922, the U.S. military used aircraft for the first time 
to support counterinsurgency operations. Stability was 
maintained with the rise of Rafael Trujillo, who ruled 
from 1931 until his assassination by the CIA in 1960. 

Haiti’s liberation was led by a former slave named 
Toussaint Louverture. In the 19th century the govern¬ 
ment was not stable, but the unrest was sufficiently 
low in intensity to allow substantial foreign invest¬ 
ment. A combination of wishing to safeguard invest¬ 
ments and curbing European influence led the United 
States to intervene in 1915. In that year the president 
of Haiti was overthrown and killed. Woodrow Wilson 
sent in both ships and ground troops to keep order. 
Through 1918, the marines were very busy in stabi¬ 
lizing operations and managed to impose a degree of 
stability, although they remained in that country until 
1934. U.S. troops departed the country, but the Unit¬ 
ed States would control the country’s finances until 
1947. 

PANAMA 

What is now the nation of Panama was originally part 
of Colombia. The U.S. interest in this region dated back 
to the time of the California gold rush, which had com¬ 
menced in 1849. With the flood of Americans traveling 
to find gold, crossing through Panama (or Nicaragua) 
became one of the main ways to get to the West. By 
1855, the United States signed a 20-year agreement with 
Colombia to allow Americans to cross without paying 
fees. There was soon a railroad running from Panama’s 
east coast, where passengers would leave ships to cross 
the isthmus and then embark on ships docked on the 
west coast to continue the journey. 

Nicaragua had also been a transportation link, but 
Panama was where the first attempts at a canal were 
made. An attempt to dig a canal in Panama in the late 
19th century added to this interest. In 1903, the United 
States encouraged a revolt and assisted by sending 10 
warships to the area. The effect was to keep the Colom¬ 
bians from sending help to their army fighting the reb¬ 
els. The canal itself was bounded on each side by land 
under U.S. administration and known as the Canal 
Zone. There were also forts in the area to safeguard the 
canal from internal or external attack and as bases for 
counterinsurgency operations. 
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NICARAGUA 

Nicaragua, the focus of so much U.S. attention and 
intervention in the 1980s, was also an area of American 
political and economic interest in the 19th century. Like 
Panama, crossing Nicaragua was relatively easy and 
served as a way for gold seekers on their way to Cali¬ 
fornia to reach the gold fields without taking the long 
and dangerous journey around Cape Horn. William 
Walker briefly set up a government there and tried to get 
Nicaragua admitted to the union. Nicaragua, while it 
never entered the union, was treated as an area in which 
Americans could do as they wished. On one occasion in 
1853, an American gunboat commander, having a dis¬ 
agreement with a village on the coast, fired upon it on 
his own authority. His action was approved by Franklin 
Pierce, the president of the United States at the time. 

By the beginning of the 20th century, the stabil¬ 
ity of Nicaragua, particularly as an area of American 
investments and other economic activity (such as the 
United Fruit Company) justified intervention in the 
minds of Americans. American troops were sent into 
Nicaragua in 1909-10, 1912-25, and 1926-33. In the 
latter intervention, the United States assisted the Nica¬ 
raguan government against the rebel leader Augusto 
Sandino, who would become the namesake not only of 
his contemporary rebels but also of a later generation of 
foes to American policy in the 1980s. 

In the 1930s, the U.S. government supported the 
Somoza family (who had executed Sandino in 1934), 
which ultimately ruled Nicaragua from 1936 until the 
late 1970s. 

CONCLUSION 

The economic interests and dollar diplomacy were 
replaced after World War II by the concern that Latin 
America could come under control of the Soviet Union. 
That cold war imperative has since become dominated 
by concerns with terrorism, illegal immigration, and the 
drug cartels. Based on past history, it may be safe to 
assume that any relations between the United States and 
Latin America will not be a meeting of equals. 

Further reading: Berger, Mark T. Under Northern Eyes: 
Latin American Studies and U.S. Hegemony in the Americas, 
1898-1990. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1995; 
Bohning, Don. The Castro Obsession: U.S. Covert Opera¬ 
tions Against Cuba, 1959-1965. Washington, DC: Potomac 
Books, 2005; Brewer, Stewart. Borders and Bridges: A His¬ 
tory of U.S.-Latin American Relations. Westport, CT: Prae- 
ger Security International, 2006; McCann, Frank D. The 
Brazilian-American Alliance, 1937-1945. Princeton, NJ: 


Princeton University Press, 1973; Schoultz, Lars. Beneath the 
United States: A History of U.S. Policy Toward Latin Ameri¬ 
ca. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1998. 
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Laurier, Wilfrid 

(1841-1919) Canadian prime minister 

Wilfrid Laurier, a political child of the 19th century, led 
his Liberal Party into the 20th century as Canada’s first 
French-Canadian prime minister. Equally adept both 
in his native French and in English, Laurier promoted 
growth in prairie provinces and predicted a golden cen¬ 
tury for Canada. But his leadership foundered on trade 
and military issues related to U.S. economic power and 
British imperialism. 

Laurier became politically active while at Montre¬ 
al’s McGill University. As a young lawyer he joined the 
Parti Rouge, Quebec’s homegrown liberal organization. 
He spoke eloquently against the 1867 British North 
America Act, which created a confederated Canada. 
Months before it became law he wrote, “Confederation 
is the second stage on the road to ‘anglification.’... We 
are being handed over to the English majority....” 

His embrace of French-Canadian separatism proved 
a passing phase. Winning election to Quebec’s provin¬ 
cial parliament, Laurier worked to make Canada’s new 
federal system advantageous to fellow French speakers. 
He also began to develop a new kind of politics, simi¬ 
lar to that of Britain’s Whigs, and cofounded the Parti 
National to attract like-minded politicians. 

When a railway scandal brought down John A. 
Macdonald’s Liberal-Conservative government in 
1873, Laurier won a seat in parliament. By 1877 the 
young Liberal headed the internal revenue ministry 
and had been chosen to lead his party. Although the 
Liberals were soon swept out of power by a resurgent 
Macdonald, Laurier remained as leader and was well 
positioned to take advantage of Conservative fatigue 
after Macdonald’s death in 1891. Laurier became prime 
minister in 1896. 

Among Laurier’s goals during his 15-year tenure 
were trade reciprocity with the United States and robust 
western immigration and agricultural development. 
Like Theodore Roosevelt, his counterpart to the 
south, Laurier sought to safeguard Canada’s environ¬ 
ment. He reached out to labor interests while cautiously 
reining in corporate abuses. To foster western growth, 
Laurier proposed a second transcontinental railway. It 
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was, like its predecessor, beset by competing interests, 
but Laurier crafted a compromise that made the Cana¬ 
dian National Railway a reality. In 1905 he overcame 
tough opposition to create the western provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

Although knighted during Queen Victoria’s 1897 
Jubilee, Laurier encountered difficulties with Britain 
that were only partly due to his continuing French- 
Canadian attachments. The British Empire was at its 
pre-WoRLD War I zenith. Laurier’s compliance with 
British demands for Canadian soldiers in the 1899 
Boer War outraged nationalists, especially in Quebec. 
His 1909 proposal to create a semiautonomous Cana¬ 
dian navy deeply alarmed Britain and many Anglo- 
Canadians, showing that Canada, for all its growth, 
remained dependent. 

The United States also disappointed Laurier and 
helped bring an end to his government. An Alaskan 
boundary dispute, made urgent by the 1897 gold rush 
in Canada’s neighboring Yukon Territory, ended with 
most Canadian claims denied. In 1911 Laurier negoti¬ 
ated an agreement that would have been the first com¬ 
prehensive trade measure between the two nations since 
1866. But Conservatives, joined by many of Laurier’s 
Liberals, attacked the reciprocity pact as a sell-out that 
portended Canada’s annexation. Within weeks it and 
Laurier’s government had failed. 

Laurier remained party leader until his death of a 
cerebral hemorrhage but never again held power. Thou¬ 
sands accompanied his funeral bier to Notre-Dame 
Cemetery in Ottawa, where he had spent the best and 
worst years of his life. 

Further reading: Clippingdale, Richard. Laurier: His Life 
and World. Toronto: McGraw-Hill Ryerson, 1979; Schull, 
Joseph. Laurier: The First Canadian. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1965. 
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Lawrence, T. E. 

(1888-1935) British officer and writer 

Thomas Edward Lawrence, the second of five sons of 
his unmarried parents, was born on August 16, 1888, in 
Tremadoc, Wales, and died on May 19, 1935, in Dorset, 
England. From 1896 to 1907 he attended the Oxford 
High School for Boys, where he made rapid academic 
progress. His major interests included military archaeol¬ 
ogy, brass rubbing, and coin collecting. Owing to these 


interests he became friends with D. G. Hogarth, keeper of 
the Ashmolean Museum. From 1907 to 1910 Lawrence 
studied at Oxford, where his mentor, Hogarth, encour¬ 
aged his interest in the Arabic language and the Near 
East. After graduation Lawrence worked for three years 
under Hogarth and C. Leonard Woolley at a dig at the 
ancient Hittite city of Carchemish in Mesopotamia. 
Early in 1914 Lawrence was involved in a survey of the 
desert that was actually a cover for British intelligence 
spying on the Turkish defenses in southern Palestine. 

In World War I Lawrence served as a captain in 
the British military intelligence service operating out 
of Cairo, where he made maps and had contact with 
spies. In 1916 he was transferred to the Arab Bureau, 
a branch of the intelligence service concerned exclu¬ 
sively with Arab affairs, particularly with the revolt of 
Sherif Husayn of Mecca against the Ottoman Empire. 
Prince Faysal, son of Sherif Husayn, was chosen by 
Lawrence to lead the revolt with British backing. Dur¬ 
ing the revolt, Lawrence donned Arab dress and was 
given the nickname “Lawrence of Arabia.” His pre¬ 
ferred method of warfare included railway attacks 
and guerrilla warfare instead of more conventional 
methods of war. With the help of Auda abu Tayi, the 
Homeric Bedouin desert fighter, Lawrence devised a 
brilliant plan of attack on Aqaba against the Turks. 
He gradually progressed from being an adviser and 
observer to being one of the principal participants in 
the revolt. In the midst of the revolt, Lawrence was 
captured at Deraa after a failed raid on the bridges 
over the Yarmuk River. During his capture he was tor¬ 
tured and sexually abused by the Turks. 

In January 1919 Lawrence began writing the Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom, which he continued revising until 
1926. The book was an account of his time spent dur¬ 
ing the Arab revolt, included essays on military strategy, 
and also served as a vehicle for expressing his bitterness 
toward the political outcome in the Arab provinces. His 
bitterness stemmed in part from his position as Faysal’s 
adviser during the Paris Peace Conference of 1919, 
in which he watched France gain control over Syria 
despite promises made to Faysal by Lawrence and the 
British government. In January 1921 Lawrence became 
an adviser to Winston Churchill in the Colonial 
Office. He resigned inl922, declaring that he was satis¬ 
fied that Britain had fulfilled its promises to the Arabs 
by placing Faysal in control of Iraq and by installing 
Abdullah on the throne of Transjordan. 

In August 1922 Lawrence, under the name John 
Hume Ross, joined the Royal Air Force. In January 
1923 he was discharged after reporters discovered his 
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real identity. A month after being dismissed by the air 
force, Lawrence reenlisted in the Tank Corps under the 
name T. E. Shaw. He stayed until 1925, when he suc¬ 
ceeded in getting himself retransferred to the Royal Air 
Force serving in India. In January 1929 he was ordered 
back to England, where he remained in the Royal Air 
Force until shortly before his death. On May 13, 1935, 
T. E. Lawrence was fatally injured while speeding on 
his Brough Superior motorcycle in Dorset, and six days 
later he died. 

See also Hashemite dynasty in Iraq; Hashemite 
MONARCHY IN JORDAN; SHERIF HuSAYN-McMAHON COR¬ 
RESPONDENCE. 

Further reading: Lawrence, T. E. Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1935; Wilson, 
Jeremy. Lawrence of Arabia: The Authorized Biography of 
T.E. Lawrence. New York: Atheneum, 1990. 

Brian M. Eichstadt 

League of Nations 

Founded on idealism and championed by U.S. president 
Woodrow Wilson as part of his Fourteen Points plan 
for international peace, the League of Nations foun¬ 
dered on the geopolitical realities of the interwar period. 
Designed to prevent war as a means of resolving disputes 
between countries, the league proved unable to halt the 
Italian conquest of Ethiopia, the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria, or Nazi Germany’s rearmament. Yet even 
given its failures the League of Nations inspired leaders 
to rethink traditional diplomatic practices and embod¬ 
ied the pacific, cooperative ideals that another genera¬ 
tion would try to realize through the United Nations. 

Prior to the league’s creation, international rela¬ 
tions had been the province of ambassadors exchanged 
between governments who then lived in the country to 
which they had been posted. Although these diplomatic 
procedures did not disappear, the league sought to build 
on another, more recent development in diplomacy: the 
international conference. Institutions such as the Inter¬ 
national Court of Arbitration at The Hague had lacked 
the power to halt the slide into World War I. Never¬ 
theless, international conferences of the later 19th and 
early 20th centuries had established rules for war, stan¬ 
dard time, and policies on matters of common inter¬ 
est. The league’s creators drew upon such precedents, 
though the great powers themselves did not abandon 
the more traditional modes of secret diplomacy. 


The idea for the league came originally from Wood- 
row Wilson, who wished to create a real and lasting 
peace. The creation of the league was an integral part 
of his Fourteen Points and was the only point to be 
approved by the Allies. At home, a group of senators 
and representatives headed by Henry Cabot Lodge 
opposed U.S. membership in the league and effec¬ 
tively prevented the country from joining. In Wilson’s 
vision, the League of Nations would act as a force to 
prevent the outbreak of war and create stability on 
the global stage. 

The covenant upon which negotiators agreed in 
1919 included article 10, in which league members 
undertook collectively to defend “the territorial integri¬ 
ty and existing political independence of all Members.” 
Actual practice departed from this principle, in part 
because article 5 required binding resolutions to receive 
unanimous consent and in part because the league had 
no army in its service nor any other means to impose 
its will on an aggressor. When the U.S. Senate rejected 
the treaty and refused membership in the League of 
Nations, the institution experienced a significant set¬ 
back in its efforts to acquire legitimacy and real power 
to pursue its peaceful agenda. 

The League of Nations was composed of a sec¬ 
retariat, a council, and an assembly. Sir Eric Drum¬ 
mond, formerly of the British Foreign Office, served as 
secretary-general for the first 14 years (1919-33) and 
helped to attract 675 men and women to work as an 
international civil service. The council met at least 
annually. At its foundation the body included France, 
Britain, and Italy as permanent members, along with 
other smaller powers. The council grew to 10 in 1922 
and to 14 in 1926, when the additional members were 
supposed to counterbalance Germany’s admission to 
the council. The membership of the assembly was large¬ 
ly European and South American, as most African and 
many Asian countries remained under European rule 
until after World War II. 

Although best known for its failures in the area of 
collective security, the league began its existence with 
several successes. The league council prevented war 
between Sweden and Finland over the Aaland Islands 
(1920), between Germany and Poland over Upper 
Silesia (1921), and between Greece and Bulgaria over 
the exact location of their shared border (1925). This 
raised some questions about whether the league would 
be able to deal with disputes that touched the inter¬ 
ests of a country such as Britain or France. In fact, the 
great powers continued to pursue old-fashioned diplo¬ 
macy and treaties, such as the Locarno agreements. 
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Britain would not accept measures to reinforce the 
league’s powers to react against aggression. The league- 
sponsored Disarmament Conference met during the late 
1920s and early 1930s until Hitler withdrew Germany 
from the conference and from the league in 1933. 

The weaknesses of the league became especially 
apparent in 1931. During its meeting in Geneva, the 
assembly learned that Japan had begun to attack the 
Chinese in Manchuria. As the days passed news grew 
worse, and the Chinese representative called upon the 
league council to authorize a response. After vacillating 
and accepting disingenuous assurances from the Japa¬ 
nese representative about his country’s intentions, the 
league sent a commission of inquiry under Lord Lytton 
that arrived in April 1932. The Japanese army already 
exercised effective control over much of “Manchukuo.” 
The Lytton Commission submitted a 100,000-word 
report on September 4, 1932. The assembly accepted 
its conclusion that the Japanese had violated the league 
covenant. It condemned the aggression against China 
but did nothing further. Japan simply withdrew from 
the league in March 1933. 

Similar instances of impotence occurred after Italy 
invaded league member Ethiopia in 1935. Pierre Laval, 
the French foreign minister, and Sir Samuel Hoare, his 
British counterpart, went outside of the league frame¬ 
work to seek ways to appease Benito Mussolini, 
to serve their own interests, and to avoid war. These 
secret negotiations later became public knowledge, 
much to the chagrin of the participants, but the unwill¬ 
ingness of Britain and France to support the league 
did not change. The league first attempted conciliation 
and then studied the crisis. The assembly agreed that 
blame fell upon Italy, yet it could do nothing more 
than impose economic sanctions. The completion of 
Italian conquest indicated the failure of the sanctions, 
so the British pressed for them to be lifted in 1935. 
League members quietly accepted Italy’s annexation of 
Ethiopia. 

The League of Nations continued to meet in the late 
1930s. It dissolved in 1946, when the United Nations 
came into existence. Founders of the United Nations 
attempted to learn from the supposed shortcomings of 
the league, especially with regard to collective security 
and the composition of the council. 

Further reading: Bendiner, Elmer. A Time for Angels: The 
Tragicomic History of the League of Nations. New York: 
Knopf, 1975; Dexter, Byron Vinson. The Years of Opportu¬ 
nity: The League of Nations, 1920-1926. New York: Viking 
Press, 1967; Scott, George. The Rise and Fall of the League 


of Nations. New York: Macmillan, 1974; Walters, F. P. A 
History of the League of Nations. London: Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1952. 

Melanie A. Bailey 

Lebanese independence and 
the Confessional System 

The Lebanese Confessional System refers to the politi¬ 
cal and legal structuring of the Republic of Lebanon 
according to religious affiliations. The Lebanese gov¬ 
ernment acknowledges over 17 different religious sects, 
but the main divide is between Christians and Mus¬ 
lims. The Confessional System was introduced prior 
to Lebanon’s independence during the years of the 
French mandate (1917-1943). The French colonial 
authorities distributed governmental posts based on the 
population count in the 1932 census, which favored 
Christians over Muslims in a 6 to 5 ratio. There was not 
another census for the rest of the century. By the time 
Lebanon gained independence in 1943, the Lebanese 
population had become further polarized and identified 
along confessional lines. 

In 1943, the independent Lebanese state enacted 
the National Pact (Al-Mithaq al-Watani), reinforcing 
the sectarian system of government by distributing the 
three top political positions along confessional lines. 
The national pact is an unwritten agreement and the 
result of numerous meetings between Lebanon’s first 
president, Bishara al-Khoury (a Maronite Christian), 
and the first prime minister, Riyad Al-Solh (a Sunni 
Muslim). Khoury and Solh allocated government posts 
in a confessional manner in an attempt to please all reli¬ 
gious communities and guarantee their participation in 
the newborn state. 

The prime position of president was reserved for 
Christian Maronites, the post of prime minister was 
allocated to a Sunni Muslim, the position of speaker of 
the parliament was allocated to Shi’i Muslims, and the 
titles of deputy speaker of the house and deputy prime 
minister went to Greek Orthodox Christians. 

The core of the national pact aimed to address the 
Christians’ fear of being overwhelmed by the Muslim 
communities in Lebanon and the surrounding Arab 
countries, Syria in particular, and the Muslims’ fear of 
Western hegemony. In return for the Christian prom¬ 
ise not to seek foreign—specifically French—protection 
and to accept Lebanon’s “Arab face,” the Muslim side 
agreed to recognize the independence and legitimacy 
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of the Lebanese state in the 1920 boundaries and to 
renounce aspirations for union with Syria. 

In addition to the national pact, the parliamentary 
electoral law equally enforced the sectarian system. The 
representatives in the parliament were divided equally 
between Christians and Muslims by the Taif Accord, 
with each sect occupying seats in proportion to the 
population percentage. 

The religious communities represented in parlia¬ 
ment, with the number of seats each occupies, is as fol¬ 
lows: Maronite Christians (34), Sunni Muslims (27), 
Shi’i Muslims (27), Greek Orthodox (14), Greek Cath¬ 
olics (8), Druze (8), Armenian Orthodox (5), Alawites 
(2), Armenian Catholics (1), Protestants (1), and other 
Christian groups (1). 

The confessional system outlined in the national 
pact was a pragmatic interim to override philosophi¬ 
cal divisions between Christian and Muslim leaders at 
the time of the French withdrawal and independence. 
However, the frequent political disputes in recent his¬ 
tory, the 1958 civil war, and the far bloodier 1975 civil 
war are testaments to the failure of the national pact to 
achieve the anticipated social and political integration. 

Further reading: Johnson, Michael. All the Honorable Men: 
The Social Origins of the War in Lebanon. London: I. B. Tau- 
ris, 2001; Khashan, Hilal. Inside the Lebanese Confessional 
Mind. New York: University Press of America, 1992; Zisser, 
Eyal. Lebanon: The Challenge of Independence. London: I. B. 
Tauris, 2000. 

Ramzi Abou Zeineddine 

Lenin, Vladimir 

(1870-1924) Russian revolutionary leader 

Among the savviest and most single-minded politi¬ 
cians of the 20th century, Vladimir Lenin capitalized 
on the chaos in Russia caused by World War I and 
the resentments spawned by the advent of industrial 
capitalism. By imposing discipline and a radical agen¬ 
da on his Bolshevik Party and by providing a clear 
alternative to the repressive autocracy that had acqui¬ 
esced before, if not abetted, Russian economic and 
social backwardness, Lenin acquired the power to 
lead his country toward socialism. 

The Soviet regime established after the Russian 
Revolution in 1917 did not meet Lenin’s ideals, but 
he continued to strive to enact the reforms he deemed 
necessary for modernizing Russian culture, the econ¬ 


omy, and society. Ruthless yet compassionate, prag¬ 
matic yet idealistic, Lenin was a paradox who knew 
how to recognize the opportunity for revolution when 
others did not. 

Vladimir Ilych Ulyanov grew up in Simbirsk, on 
the Volga, where his father was a school inspector. 
Born on April 22, 1870, he had two brothers and three 
sisters with whom he had a close relationship. Along 
with others of similar education and professional 
attainments, Lenin’s father hoped for major reforms 
to the Russian political, economic, and social systems. 
Yet Lenin’s revolutionary aspirations and Marxist 
principles, which were avidly supported by his sisters, 
far transcended the reformist goals of his father. 

Around 1886 Lenin began to develop his political 
thought and committed to revolution as a means of 
bringing about substantive, profound change in Rus¬ 
sia. His brother Alexander was arrested in that year 
for having plotted to assassinate Czar Alexander III; 
his execution marked the young Vladimir and made 
him more politically conscious. He yearned for an 
end to crass materialism, the sexual double standard, 
and the corrupt values of late 19th-century Russia. 
Perhaps as a consequence of his brother’s experience, 
Vladimir opted against terrorism and assassination; 
instead he cultivated the persona of a self-conscious, 
professional revolutionary. 

As a consequence of his brother’s conviction, 
Lenin endured police surveillance. Although he was 
among the best students in Russia, he could not obtain 
a place at any of the major universities; he settled for 
the local university in Kazan. He was soon expelled, 
however, along with all “risky” students. He later 
studied law by correspondence at the University of 
Saint Petersburg, but conventional careers were clear¬ 
ly closed to him. 

As he began his sporadic work as a legal assistant 
in late 1893, Lenin continued his voracious reading. 
He delved even further and more deeply into the works 
of intellectuals such as George Plekhanov, the founding 
father of Russian social democracy, and Karl Marx. In 
1889 he translated the Communist Manifesto. 

While Lenin continued to mourn the loss of his 
much-loved sister Olga, who died in 1891, he met the 
woman who would become his longtime companion 
and wife, Nadezhda Krupskaya. Together they studied 
Marx, contemplated social democratic strategy, and 
started to practice the tactics required of political sub¬ 
versives in czarist Russia. Around the same time Lenin 
appeared in police surveillance records on his own 
account, having defended Marxist views in a debate 
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with a populist in 1894. He also wrote his first pam¬ 
phlets and articles around this time. 

Lenin made his first trip outside Russia in 1895, 
when he met with social democrats such as Wilhelm 
Liebknecht in Germany and Paul Laforgue in France. 
Upon his return to Russia, he cofounded a social demo¬ 
cratic group and established a newspaper. These activi¬ 
ties attracted police attention, and Lenin was arrested in 
December along with many of his colleagues. He spent 
about a year in Saint Petersburg, where he was interro¬ 
gated four times, before being sentenced to three years 
in Siberia. Krupskaya was arrested while Lenin was in 
jail, and she received permission to join him in exile. 
Lenin spent the years in Siberia (1897-1900) reading, 
writing, and giving legal advice to local peasants. He 
began to develop his own interpretations of Marxism 
and to interpret Russian conditions in that light. Lenin 
and other Russian social democrats rejected the popu¬ 
list argument that peasants were proto-communists. 

Lenin rigorously opposed the notion that socialism 
would “just happen” or even come about as a conse¬ 
quence of a series of incremental reforms to capitalism. 
He maintained that both dramatic political change 
and dramatic socioeconomic change would have to 
occur; social democrats had to fight for them all simul¬ 
taneously. Lenin’s perspective was influenced by the 
ideas of Russian revolutionary and anarchist Mikhail 
Bakunin, who had focused criticism on the state and 
the church as the major sources of oppression in Rus¬ 
sia. Lenin shared Bakunin’s antipathy toward religion 
and the Russian Orthodox Church, though he thought 
that the state could be captured and directed to serve 
the working class. 

STRONG EXECUTIVE 

When Lenin finished his period of exile in Siberia, he 
settled briefly in Pskov, where he worked in the Bureau 
of Statistics. He visited Nuremberg, Munich, Vien¬ 
na, London, and other European cities. After he and 
Krupskaya settled in Geneva, they became central to 
the project of building an effective, disciplined Russian 
social democratic party. 

Although Lenin occasionally sought reconcili¬ 
ation, the 1903 split between his Bolsheviks and the 
more reformist Mensheviks became permanent. Lenin 
averred that Russian social democracy most needed 
a tightly disciplined party with a strong executive. As 
events showed, his organizational model proved valid. 

The Russian Revolution of 1905 disappointed 
Russian radicals and revolutionaries, though they did 
find their way back into the country for a few years. 


Lenin saw the beginnings of a bourgeois revolution, 
though the ephemeral character of constitutional 
reforms granted by the czar indicated that Russians had 
much revolutionary ground yet to travel. After return¬ 
ing to exile in Europe, where he would remain for the 
decade prior to 1917, Lenin resumed his efforts to push 
Russia out of its czarist rut. 

The International Socialist Bureau did not recognize 
Lenin as sole leader of the Russian socialists, though he 
did gain control over the key newspapers of the group. 
In the years prior to World War I, Lenin organized, 
read, and wrote. He published articles on party orga¬ 
nization, socialism, religion (in which he recommended 
that the party oppose religion, even as a private affair), 
and socialism in Asia. 

The outbreak of World War I found Lenin and 
Krupskaya in Krakow, Poland. Lenin had taken an 
interest in the implications of foreign affairs for social 
democracy in Russia since the turn of the century, and 
he reservedly predicted that the war would hasten the 
advent of socialism in Europe. Although unafraid of 
class, civil, or revolutionary wars if they would pro¬ 
mote socialism, Lenin could not abide imperialist, bour¬ 
geois international wars. Lenin envisioned a Socialist 
International that would recognize national cultures 
as equal and sovereign while emphasizing the shared 
character of the socialist struggle. Lenin continued and 
further elaborated his thought on wars and the over¬ 
all international situation in Imperialism (published in 
1917) and State and Revolution. 

When the revolutionary year of 1917 dawned, Lenin 
seemed a rather marginal figure on the Russian politi¬ 
cal stage. Having been out of Russia for decades and 
with only a relatively small group of ardent supporters, 
Lenin returned to Petrograd in April with apparently 
little prospect of acquiring power. He surprised even his 
allies, many of whom had greeted him upon his arrival 
at Finland Station, with his April Theses; the party did 
not fall into line with his radical demands until three 
weeks of debate had passed. Lenin’s refusal to endorse 
participation in the provisional government contra¬ 
vened the desire of many Bolsheviks (including Joseph 
Stalin) to exercise influence in any way they could. He 
advocated an immediate end to Russian participation in 
World War I. 

GRADUAL SOCIALISM 

He encouraged Bolsheviks to cultivate close relations 
with the soviets that had formed in the cities and the 
countryside. Lenin wanted to destroy the state institu¬ 
tions that were oppressing Russians, though he did not 
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Revolutionary leader Vladimir Lenin addresses the Second Soviet Congress in Smolny Palace, St. Petersburg, October 25-26, 1917. Lenin 
called not only for the end of czarist rule in Russia but also more ambitiously, he envisoned worldwide worker revolution. 


state that he aimed to eliminate the police, the bureau¬ 
cracy, and the army for good. Lenin further recom¬ 
mended the confiscation and redistribution of landed 
estates; he hoped to prevent small peasant farms from 
replacing them by immediately nationalizing the land. 
He planned to introduce socialism gradually, first by 
giving control over production and distribution to the 
soviets of workers’ deputies. 

As the days and months of 1917 passed, Lenin 
became an increasingly important leader, even after the 
provisional government began to hound the Bolsheviks. 
His decisive moves to capitalize on the weakness of that 
government enabled his party to seize power in October, 
even though the Bolsheviks had not yet converted even 
a minority of Russians to their ideology. The Bolsheviks 
did not have control over the countryside in 1917 or 
immediately thereafter, with the result that peasants had 
proceeded to form smallholdings; some of them had 
already begun to amass considerable acreage. Hence, 
collectivization could not occur as Lenin had hoped. 
The Ukraine and other provinces under the control of 
the Russian government experienced a revival of nation¬ 
alist sentiment. The economy remained in shambles. 


World War I had already demonstrated the incapacity 
of Russian infrastructure and industry to provide for the 
people, but Russia’s gross national product suffered even 
further after the Bolsheviks gave control of factories to 
workers who had no training in management and little 
real knowledge of the overall production process. Last¬ 
ly, the party abandoned real democracy; Lenin declared 
that the Bolsheviks had to direct the government and the 
economy until such time as the Russian people had expe¬ 
rience with the new system and had enough education to 
appreciate the communist ideal. The Bolsheviks enacted 
legislation that gave equal rights to women, though the 
people had not pushed for such changes. 

Lenin suffered a debilitating stroke in 1923 after 
having previously suffered two less harmful attacks. 
By that time the Communist government had yielded 
to political and economic pressure as well as the real¬ 
ity of food shortages and lack of industrial supplies, by 
enacting the New Economic Policy. Lenin and his 
supporters intended for such reforms to ease national¬ 
ization, collectivization, and the end of private enter¬ 
prise, though they allowed for the latter and for small 
family farms in the short term as a means to generate 
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the national wealth needed to effect the transition to 
communism. 

Before Lenin died he had already surrendered 
real, everyday control over the government. He had 
not appointed a successor; his close associates Leon 
Trotsky and Joseph Stalin each viewed themselves as 
such, along with several other aspirants. When he died 
in 1924, Lenin had effected a revolution that had radi¬ 
cally changed perceptions of Russia and its prospects 
for the future. Whether his successors could realize the 
potential of the revolution and the promise of commu¬ 
nism remained unknown. 

Further reading: Read, Christopher. Lenin. London: Rout- 
ledge, 2005; Service, Robert. Lenin: A Life. London: Belknap, 
2002; White, James. Lenin: The Practice and Theory of Rev¬ 
olution. London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2001; Williams, Beryl. 
Lenin. London: Pearson Longman, 2000. 
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Lewis, John L. 

(1880-1969) American labor leader 

John L. Lewis, longtime president of the United Mine 
Workers of America (UMWA) and cofounder of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO), was the 
United States’ most powerful labor leader during 
the Great Depression. In 1933 he played a central 
role in the development of New Deal legislation that 
affected workers. He successfully lobbied the admin¬ 
istration of Franklin Roosevelt to include a provi¬ 
sion, section 7a, in the National Industrial Recovery 
Act (NIRA) that guaranteed workers the right to orga¬ 
nize their own unions and to undertake collective bar¬ 
gaining with their employers. Lewis used the NIRA as 
a springboard to organize more than 95 percent of the 
nation’s bituminous miners. 

As one of the founders of the CIO in 1935, Lewis 
sought to organize workers in a wide variety of occupa¬ 
tions, ranging from longshoremen to actors. He focused 
particularly on mass-production workers in U.S. heavy 
industries. This defied the agenda of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor (AFL), which traditionally organized 
only skilled craft workers. Lewis gained vital federal and 
state support for the militant auto workers in Michigan 
who undertook a daring sit-down strike against Gen¬ 
eral Motors in 1937. As a result of the strike, the auto¬ 
mobile industry was forced to recognize the legitimacy 
of the United Automobile Workers (UAW). The same 


year Lewis negotiated employer recognition of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee (SWOC), in a steel 
industry that was notoriously hostile to union activity. 
By the end of 1937, approximately one of every four 
U.S. nonagricultural workers belonged to a union. 

Lewis’s influence waned during the late 1930s, 
when he was an ardent isolationist. He correctly fore¬ 
saw that if the United States became involved in World 
War II, the Roosevelt administration would neglect its 
progressive domestic agenda in favor of building con¬ 
sensus support for the war effort. Lewis considered 
this to be a betrayal of the New Deal, and he shocked 
many of his cohorts when he endorsed Republican 
presidential candidate Wendell Willkie in 1940. In 
1942 he withdrew the UMWA from the CIO because 
he felt that CIO leaders had lost their autonomy by 
supporting the administration. As a result, Lewis and 
the UMWA became isolated from much of the labor 
movement. Throughout the 1940s, he led a series of 
widely unpopular strikes, cementing his reputation as 
an adversary of federal power. Much hated by Harry 
S. Truman, in 1946 he defied a federal injunction to 
end a nationwide coal strike, for which he received 
enormous fines. 

Historians find significant contradictions in 
Lewis’s career. After successfully collaborating with 
the Roosevelt administration to win unprecedented 
legitimacy for unions, he became a vehement critic of 
government-labor alliances. Although he helped to 
empower millions of workers, he ran the UMWA with 
autocratic authority. 

Further reading: Dubofsky, Melvyn, and Warren Van Tine. 
John L. Lewis: A Biography. New York: New York Times/ 
Quadrangle, 1977; Singer, Alan J. ‘“Something of a Man’: 
John L. Lewis, the UMWA, and the CIO, 1919-1943.” In 
The United Mine Workers of America: A Model of Industri¬ 
al Solidarity? edited by John H. M. Laslett. University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1996; Zieger, Robert 
H. John L. Lewis: Labor Leader. Boston: Twayne, 1988. 
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Lindbergh, Charles 

(1902-1974) aviator 

The best-known pilot in the world both in his lifetime 
and in the annals of history, Charles Lindbergh started 
out as a barnstormer in a World War I surplus biplane 
he bought while working as an airline mechanic in 
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Montana. The postwar years saw a great deal of pub¬ 
lic fascination with flight and with pilots, as the war 
had put the airplane in the spotlight. Lindbergh came 
to fame in 1927 when he won the $25,000 prize offered 
eight years earlier by French businessman Raymond 
Orteig for making the first nonstop flight from New 
York City to Paris, a 34-hour flight without rest. 

Lindbergh was received as a hero, bringing still 
more respect and attention to aviation while demon¬ 
strating the spirit of individualism of which Americans 
were so enamored. In an age of celebrity, when writ¬ 
ers like F. Scott Fitzgerald spent much of their time on 
magazine covers, Lindbergh was a star, which made his 
20-month-old son Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., a prime 
target for kidnapping. For two months and 10 days, 
the world followed the course of the investigation: The 
baby disappeared sometime between nine and 10 at 
night, and a note demanding $50,000 in small bills was 
found outside the nursery window. Four colonels par¬ 
ticipated in the investigation, liaisons were appointed to 
speak to the leaders of organized crime, and President 
Herbert Hoover himself was notified within hours of 
the kidnapping. Eventually, a baby’s body was found 
five miles from the Lindbergh home; two years later 
German immigrant Bruno Hauptmann was found with 
some of the marked ransom money, arrested, and even¬ 
tually executed. To this day, the evidence convicting 
Hauptmann of murder remains scant, and there is no 
forensic evidence that the baby was Charles, Jr.; though 
Lindbergh identified the remains, animals had left so 
little recognizable that medical examiners were unable 
to even determine the child’s sex. 

The Lindberghs became more reclusive following 
the kidnapping, avoiding the public eye. Lindbergh sup¬ 
ported isolationism in the years leading up to World 
War II and was widely suspected of Nazi sympathies, 
which led President Franklin Roosevelt to ban him 
from military service. Nevertheless, though Lindbergh 
believed in the superiority of some races over others, 
he condemned the Nazis’ treatment of Jews and spoke 
in support of African-American rights. Lindbergh died 
in Hawaii in 1974 after a quiet retirement. The Spirit 
of Saint Louis, the custom-built Ryan aircraft he used 
for his famous transatlantic flight, was donated to the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1928 and remains on display 
in the National Air and Space Museum in the main atri¬ 
um—a position of honor shared by the first supersonic 
craft and the first privately funded spacecraft. 

Further reading: Berg, A. Scott. Lindbergh. New York: G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1998.; Cole, Wayne S. Charles A. Lindbergh 


and the Battle Against American Intervention in World War 
II. New York: Harcourt Brace, 1974; Milton, Joyce. Loss of 
Eden: Lindbergh. New York: HarperCollins, 1993. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 

The 19th century saw the birth of science fiction and 
the detective novel, the heavy use of American dialects 
and the vernacular by such authors as Mark Twain 
and George Washington Cable, and the psychologi¬ 
cally complex novels of writers like Henry James. The 
20th century continued these trends. For instance, the 
regional interest of the Southwest humorists and the 
local color school gave way to Edith Wharton’s exami¬ 
nation of the eastern seaboard, F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
novels of New York and American expatriates, and 
William Faulkner’s stories of Yoknapatawpha County, 
Mississippi. Faulkner often wrote not only in dialect 
that could at times be nearly impenetrable, he used the 
rambling stream of consciousness approach employed 
previously by James Joyce. In 1949 he won the Nobel 
Prize in literature for his contributions not only to 
American literature but to the world of letters. Two of 
his novels were awarded the Pulitzer Prize: A Fable and 
The Reivers, both of which are now considered minor 
works compared to The Sound and the Fury, Absalom, 
Absalom!-, and As I Lay Dying. 

Social concerns became prominent in American 
literature in the early 20th century, with Upton Sin¬ 
clair’s The Jungle —an attack on meat packing and on 
the ills of capitalism—an obvious example. Fitzger¬ 
ald, John Dos Passos, Sherwood Anderson, John 
Steinbeck, Nathanael West, and Sinclair Lewis were 
deeply invested in their portraits of American life and 
American character. Lewis’s It Can’t Happen Here 
warned against the possibility of a fascist regime in 
the United States. 

Gertrude Stein, meanwhile, coined the term the 
lost generation to refer to the American authors expa¬ 
triated to Europe between World War I and the 
Great Depression. The Lost Generation included 
Stein, Hemingway, Anderson, Fitzgerald, Dos Passos, 
and the poets Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, among oth¬ 
ers. Many of these authors drew not only on their 
European experiences but on nonliterary movements 
for inspiration in their work: Stein herself was fasci¬ 
nated by cubism, while Pound and Eliot were as influ- 
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enced by painting, sculpture, and music as they were 
by other authors. 

The detective stories of Edgar Allan Poe and Brit¬ 
ain’s Arthur Conan Doyle in the 19th century led to 
a boom in mysteries in the 20th century, which in the 
United States particularly included the “hard-boiled” 
genre epitomized by Dashiell Hammett and Raymond 
Chandler. Other detective stories showed up in the 
pulps—cheap magazines and short novels, successors 
to the dime novels—alongside science fiction, horror 
(including H. P. Lovecraft’s Cthulhu Mythos stories), 
sword and sorcery such as Robert E. Howard’s Conan 
series, and adventure stories featuring jungle explorers, 
pilots, and crime fighters. The pulps, along with the 
newspaper comic strips now being nationally distrib¬ 
uted, were a major influence on the comic books of the 
1930s and 1940s, which saw the birth of Superman, 
Batman, Captain America, and others. 

The 1930s also saw the emergence of the golden age 
of science fiction. The first all science fiction magazine— 
Amazing Stories —had been founded in 1926, but it was 
in the late 1930s, when John Campbell became editor 
of Astounding Science Fiction, that many of the greats 
of the genre came to prominence: Isaac Asimov, James 
Blish, and Robert Heinlein, among others. Campbellian 
science fiction emphasized the wonder and ingenuity of 
scientific achievement rather than acting as cautionary 
tales or allegories. 

INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE 

With the advent of the new century, a number of annu¬ 
al literary prizes were created: the Nobel in 1901, the 
Prix Goncourt in 1903, and the Pulitzer Prize in 1917. 
Those who won were largely European or North Amer¬ 
ican, with the Nobel Prize having a heavy weighting to 
northern Europe. 

In Britain there was a proliferation of literature 
that had backgrounds set during war, especially 
World War I and then World War II. Stories set in 
parts of the British Empire, both true and fictional, 
were very popular. One of the most prolific writers 
during this period was Rudyard Kipling, and he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in literature in 1907 for his 
work. War stories were also popular in many other 
countries, with Henri Barbusse’s Under Fire (1917), 
R. C. Sherriff’s Journey’s End (1928), Erich Maria 
Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western Front (1929), 
and Jaroslav Hasek’s The Good Soldier Schweik 
(1939) all being translated into many languages. The 
reduction in the cost of printing, as well as increased 
literacy, saw a huge demand for adventure stories for 
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children. These helped introduce young people to 
other parts of the world and historical periods, and 
they were matched by an increase in historical fic¬ 
tion, with the Napoleonic era and the Roman Empire 
proving popular with novelists from Britain, France, 
Germany, and many other countries. By the 1940s 
many books were decorated by elaborate dust wrap¬ 
pers. In 1935 Allen Lane started Penguin Books, pub¬ 
lishing works in cheaper paperback editions, a move 
quickly followed by many other publishers all around 
the world. 

The period from 1900 until 1950 also saw an 
increase in the production of plays by British and Euro¬ 
pean playwrights, often leading to films of the works. 
Some of the more popular plays were by writers such as 
George Bernard Shaw and John Galsworthy, both Brit¬ 
ish Nobel laureates. There were also several new genres 
such as H. G. Wells’s The Time Machine (1895). Then 
there were those warning about the future such as Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World (1932) and George Orwell’s 
1984 (1948). There were also some fantasy writers with 
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J. R. R. Tolkein’s The Hobbit (1937) becoming popular 
in the 1940s and C. S. Lewis’s The Lion, the Witch and 
the Wardrobe (1950), leading, respectively, to further 
books on Middle Earth and Narnia. Lewis was a prom¬ 
inent writer on theology, and Bertrand Russell wrote 
philosophy, as did other writers such as Romain Rol- 
land. There were also a few non-European writers who 
rose to prominence, the most famous probably being 
Rabindranath Tagore from India, who won the Nobel 
Prize in 1913. 

Further reading: Butcher, Phillip. The Ethnic Image in Mod¬ 
ern American Literature, 1900-1950. Washington, DC: 
Howard University Press, 1977; Horsley, Lee. Fictions of 
Power in English Literature: 1900-1950. New York: Long¬ 
mans, 1995; Leary, Lewis Gaston, ed. Articles on American 
Literature, 1900-1950. Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 
1970; Scott-James, R. A. Fifty Years of English Literature, 
1900-1950. New York: Longmans, 1964. 
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Lloyd George, David 

(1863-1945) British politician 

David Lloyd George was the most dominant figure in 
British politics in the first quarter of the 20th century. 
Although Welsh on both sides of his family, he was actu¬ 
ally born in Manchester, England, in 1863. His father, 
William George, then a headmaster of an elementary 
school in Manchester, died 17 months later, leaving his 
pregnant widow to raise the children. His mother, Eliza¬ 
beth, took her family back to her home village of Llanys- 
tumdwy in north Wales to live with her bachelor broth¬ 
er, Richard Lloyd, a shoemaker and copastor of a little 
Baptist chapel. A Welsh nationalist and deeply religious, 
Richard Lloyd played an active role in the upbringing of 
young David, imbuing him with many of his formative 
beliefs. At the age of 14, David was apprenticed to one 
of the leading firms of solicitors in Portsmouth, passing 
his final examinations in 1884. During the early years of 
his practice, he met and married Margaret Owen, who 
bore him two sons and three daughters. 

Bitten by the political bug while in his late teens, 
Lloyd George associated himself with the Liberal Party. 
In 1890 he was elected to Parliament for the Caernarfon 
Boroughs, a seat that he would retain for the next 55 
years. A gifted speaker, audacious, and industrious, he 
soon became a leading spokesman for the radical wing 
of the party. As a pacifist he inveighed against the immo¬ 


rality of the Boer War in South Africa and expressed 
sympathy for the Boer farmers. 

When the Liberals returned to power in 1905, Lloyd 
George was appointed president of the Board of Trade, 
a position he held for three years, during which he spon¬ 
sored much important legislation. He took over as chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer at a time when the government 
needed to find new sources of revenue to pay for the cost 
of social programs and additional battleships to keep 
ahead of the ambitious German naval program. Accord¬ 
ingly, his “peoples budget” in 1909 called for a heavy 
tax on unearned income such as inheritance, increased 
value of land, and investments. The House of Lords, 
which was dominated by Conservatives, vetoed the bud¬ 
get, defying the House of Commons’ traditional control 
of taxation. This provoked a constitutional crisis, forced 
two general elections, and ended in 1911 with the pas¬ 
sage of the Parliament Act, which severely curtailed the 
powers of the House of Lords. 

When the question of Britain’s entry into the war 
was debated in the cabinet in the opening days of August 
1914, Lloyd George sat on the fence until Germany’s 
invasion of neutral Belgium provided him with a face¬ 
saving formula to join the ranks of the interventionists. 
Just as he had preached pacifism prior to 1914, he pur¬ 
sued his new course with vigor and determination. 

At the Exchequer he handled the financial problems 
posed by the war, and when a coalition government was 
established in May 1915, Asquith appointed Lloyd George 
to head the new Ministry of Munitions. Here he applied 
the same energy to stimulate the production of munitions 
as well as push for the manufacture of bigger and more 
efficient guns. In the summer of 1916, he became secretary 
for war, succeeding Horatio Herbert Kitchener, who 
drowned when the ship on which he was traveling to Rus¬ 
sia struck a mine and sank. As the year wore on, Lloyd 
George grew increasingly disenchanted with Asquith’s 
lack of drive, and on December 1, with the backing of the 
Conservatives, he proposed that a small committee should 
be created to run the war with himself in charge. The king 
asked Bonar Law, the Conservative leader, to form a gov¬ 
ernment, but he declined. Lloyd George was left as the 
logical alternative, and, when invited to serve as prime 
minister, he willingly accepted the challenge. He formed 
a coalition made up Conservatives and Liberals. His 
intrigue against Asquith split the Liberal Party between a 
faction loyal to him and another loyal to the former prime 
minister. The breach became permanent and finished the 
Liberal Party as a major political force. 

Lloyd George made institutional changes at the out¬ 
set, creating new ministries and substituting a small war 
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cabinet, whose members were free from departmental 
responsibilities, for the unwieldy body that had hitherto 
conducted affairs. The prime minister’s central concern 
was to change the direction of the war. Instead of con¬ 
centrating on the western front, Lloyd George favored 
attacking Germany’s allies, where progress was expected 
to be easier and the cost substantially less. As an amateur 
strategist, he never understood that the war could only 
be won by defeating the German army. Even if Douglas 
Haig had employed more imaginative tactics early on, 
the price of victory would have been tragically high. In 
the winter of 1917-18, Lloyd George tried his best to 
thwart Commander in Chief Haig’s plans for an offen¬ 
sive by denying him the troops that he had requested. It 
was a misguided action that almost spelled defeat for the 
Allies when the Germans attacked the British sector in 
force in the spring of 1918. 

The crisis led to the establishment of a unified Allied 
command under General Foch, in which military effec¬ 
tiveness was improved, and by May the situation had 
stabilized. Haig’s series of victories in the summer and 
fall were instrumental in inducing the German govern¬ 
ment to ask for an armistice, but it was Lloyd George 
who represented himself as “the man who won the 
war.” In truth, his legacy does not rest on his manage¬ 
ment of the war, where he did more harm than good. It 
was on the home front that he left his mark: safeguard¬ 
ing shipping and maintaining food supply, increasing 
war production, mobilizing manpower, and providing 
an unflagging display of optimism and resolve when 
things looked bleak. 

His popularity at an all-time high, Lloyd George, 
popularly known as the “fighting Welshman,” won an 
easy electoral victory in December 1918, which allowed 
him to continue the coalition. He played a leading 
part at the Paris Peace Conference, steering a mid¬ 
dle course between Woodrow Wilson’s idealism and 
Georges Clemenceau’s demands. It is to his credit that 
the final terms were not as severe on Germany as they 
would have been. His failure to rebuild the economy; a 
personal scandal in which he traded peerages and other 
honors for campaign contributions; the granting of 
independence to Ireland, which cost him Conservative 
support; and a reckless foreign policy that almost led 
to an unnecessary war with Turkey spelled his downfall 
in October 1922. He never regained power and died in 
March 1945 at the age of 82. 

See also World War I. 

Further reading: Bentley, Gilbert. David Lloyd George. 2 
vols. Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1987; Grigg, 


John. Lloyd George from Peace to War, 1912-1916. Berke¬ 
ley: University of California Press, 1985; Grigg, John. Lloyd 
George: War Leader 1916-1918. London: Allen Lane, 
2002. 
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Locarno agreements (1925) 

The Pact of Locarno, negotiated on October 16, 1925, 
symbolized the atmosphere of goodwill between erst¬ 
while enemies who had fought a global war 11 years 
before. The delegates from Germany, France, Great 
Britain, Belgium, Italy, Poland, and Czechoslovakia met 
in the city of Locarno, Switzerland. 

The preceding months had eased the tension in 
western Europe. In November 1924 the French had 
ended the Ruhr occupation. The financial condition of 
France was not good, and occupation of the Ruhr had 
become costly. The attitude of France changed after 
the coming of a new government with foreign minister 
Aristide Briand (1862-1932). Briand had softened his 
earlier stand and had become a “pilgrim for peace.” 
Gustav Stresemann (1879-1929), the foreign minister 
of the Weimar Republic, was in favor of reconciliation 
with France. In January 1925, Stresemann proposed 
a Rhineland Pact, which would guarantee the Franco- 
German border. 

The German acceptance of a demilitarized Rhine¬ 
land guaranteed the western frontier of France as well 
as Germany’s acceptance of a part of the peace dic¬ 
tated at Versailles. Great Britain was interested in a 
general peace in Europe for the sake of its commer¬ 
cial and financial interests. The United States had been 
persuaded by Great Britain to overhaul reparations, 
and the consequent Dawes Plan gradually stabilized 
the German economy. 

The Locarno Conference began on October 5, 
1925. The German delegation was headed by Hans 
Luther (1879-1962), the chancellor, but most of the 
work was done by Stresemann. The British foreign 
secretary, Austen Chamberlain (1863-1937), played 
an important part in the deliberations at Locarno. 
Briand was the delegate from France. Emile Vandervel- 
de (1866-1938), Vittorio Scialoja (1856-1933), Edu¬ 
ard Benes (1884-1948), and Alexander Skrynski 
(1882-1931) were delegates of Belgium, Italy, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and Poland, respectively. The conference con¬ 
tinued for 11 days. The diplomats patiently discussed 
the security of their frontiers in official meetings and 
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informal conversations. Seven treaties came out of 
the deliberations in an environment of cordiality and 
cooperation. 

The Locarno agreements signaled high hopes 
immediately. It seemed to erase the bitter memory of 
World War I. Paving the way for Germany’s admis¬ 
sion to the League of Nations in September 1926, 
it gave Germany its due place on the committee of 
nations. There was rapprochement between France 
and Germany. In 1926 Chamberlain, Briand, and Stre- 
semann were awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. It was 
perceived in 1925 that the Locarno Pact would bring 
peace in Europe, and there would not be another world 
war. But beginning in the 1930s a series of events took 
place that ultimately led to another conflagration. 

Further reading: Bretton, Henry L. Stresemann and the Revi¬ 
sion of Versailles, A Fight for Reason. Stanford, CA: Stanford 
University Press, 1954; Gilbert, Felix, and David Clay Large. 
The End of the European Era: 1890 to the Present. 4th ed. 
London: Norton, 1991; Jacobson, Jon. Locarno Diplomacy: 
Germany and the West, 1925-1929. Princeton, NJ: Princ¬ 
eton University Press, 1972; Joll, James. Europe Since 1870: 
An International History. 4th ed. London: Penguin, 1990; 
Newman, William J. The Balance of Power in the Interwar 
Years, 1919-1939. New York: Random House, 1968; Rob¬ 
erts, J. M. Europe 1880-1945. London: Longmans, 1967. 
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Long, Huey 

(1893-1935) U.S. politician 

Both populist and demagogue, Huey Long, nicknamed 
“Kingfish,” controlled his state of Louisiana as governor 
and U.S. senator and founded a political dynasty. Dur¬ 
ing the Great Depression Long’s popular “Share Our 
Wealth” scheme made him a credible challenger to Pres¬ 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt (FDR). That possibility 
abruptly ended in 1935 with Long’s assassination. 

Long was born in rural northern Louisiana. Although 
his family was comfortable, as a lawyer he specialized in 
representing underdogs fighting powerful organizations. 
Elected to Louisiana’s Public Service Commission, he 
took on Standard Oil and telephone and railway com¬ 
panies. After an unsuccessful 1923 campaign for gover¬ 
nor, Long won in 1927 using the slogan “Every Man a 
King, But No One Wears a Crown.” 

Long ruthlessly consolidated power through patron¬ 
age, threats, and guile, creating a powerful political 


machine. He also gained popular support with initia¬ 
tives to improve Louisiana’s wretched schools, expand 
its inadequate highway system, finance hospitals, and 
improve Louisiana State University. Unlike most south¬ 
ern leaders of his era, Long rarely used race-baiting 
tactics, although most Louisiana blacks remained poor 
and disenfranchised. 

Usually surrounded by bodyguards, the flamboyant 
“Kingfish” used radio and sound trucks to bring vot¬ 
ers his message unmediated by a mostly hostile press. 
Surviving impeachment in 1929 and term-limited by 
the state constitution, Long aspired to the Senate. But 
he declined to relinquish his grip on Louisiana, where 
he and his machine were collecting millions in kick- 
backs from those beholden to him for jobs or favor¬ 
able legislation. 

Long decisively won his Senate seat in 1930, staying 
in Baton Rouge until an obedient ally assumed the gov¬ 
ernorship. Loud, even buffoonish, in his clothing and 
manner, Long was fodder for a fascinated national press 
and soon attracted a host of enemies. In 1932, at first 
grudgingly, he supported Roosevelt’s candidacy, playing 
a key convention role to assure FDR’s nomination. 

The “honeymoon” between Long and the new 
president was soon over. Long sharply criticized FDR’s 
emergency bank holiday of March 1933 and opposed 
other key New Deal legislation. By late 1933 FDR had 
written Long off, cutting off his patronage opportunities 
and ordering federal officials to investigate his finances. 

Long focused on his “Share Our Wealth” plan, 
developing support across the nation for his proposal to 
limit how much wealth rich Americans could accumu¬ 
late. The surplus, Long argued, would guarantee ordi¬ 
nary Americans a minimum annual income. Meanwhile, 
Long regularly used Senate filibusters to annoy the Dem¬ 
ocratic leadership and promote his political agenda. In 
June 1935 Long spoke for almost 16 hours—the longest 
filibuster to that time. 

That September Long returned to Baton Rouge, 
where he was still effectively governor. Leaving the 
House chamber on the evening of September 8, Long 
was shot by physician Carl Austin Weiss, son-in-law of 
a powerful judge who was Long’s bitter enemy. Incom¬ 
petently treated, the “Kingfish” died two days later. A 
hundred thousand mourners attended the funeral on the 
capitol grounds where he was buried. 

Rose McConnell Long completed her husband’s Sen¬ 
ate term. His brother Earl became a controversial Loui¬ 
siana governor. His brother George and cousins Gillis 
and Speedy Long served in the U.S. House. Russell Long, 
Huey’s son, won a Senate seat in 1948, rising to chairman- 
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ship of the Finance Committee before retiring in 1987. 
Years later Long was still popular despite ample proof 
of corrupt and despotic practices. Robert Penn Warren’s 
best-selling 1946 novel, All the King’s Men, a thinly veiled 
Long portrait, spawned several movie versions. A statue 
of Long stands in the U.S. Capitol’s Statuary Hall. 

Further reading: Brinkley, Alan. Voices of Protest: Huey 
Long, Father Coughlin, and the Great Depression. New 
York: Knopf, 1982; White, Richard D. Kingfish: The Reign 
of Huey P. Long. New York: Random House, 2006. 
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Long March 

By late summer of 1934, the fifth encirclement cam¬ 
paign, led by Chiang Kai-shek, had convincingly 
defeated the Chinese Communist Soviet and reduced it 
to a six-county area in Jiangxi (Kiangsi) Province. On 
October 15 the Communist government abandoned its 
capital, Ruijin (Juichin), with 85,000 soldiers, 15,000 
party and government officials, and 35 women (wives of 
the high officials). They began the Long March, which 
would last for one year and cover about 6,000 miles 
(called the 25,000 li Long March in Chinese). 

The Communists were able to break out of the east¬ 
ern sector of the Nationalist encirclement because it was 
guarded by army units under dissident generals whom 
Chiang did not control and whose leaders feared that 
the elimination of the Communists would hurt them. 
The fleeing Communists were allowed to escape through 
a narrow corridor on the border of Guangdong (Kwang- 
tung) and Guangxi (Kwangsi) (ruled by Nationalist gen¬ 
erals who were opponents of Chiang) and entered Gui¬ 
zhou (Kueichow). Guizhou province, the domain of a 
corrupt warlord who grew rich from opium, was unable 
to prevent the Communist incursion. 

In January 1935 the communists held a conference at 
Zungyi (Tsungyi) in Guizhou where Mao Zedong (Mao 
Tse-tung) and his allies Zhou Enlai (Chou En-lai), and 
Zhu De (Chu Teh) emerged victorious, blaming the pre¬ 
vious defeats on their opponents in the party. They then 
decided to head for northern Sha’anxi (Shensi) Province, 
where a Communist base already existed. Chased out of 
Guizhou by Chiang’s pursuing forces, the Communists 
headed for Yunnan, Sichuan (Szechuan), Sikang, and 
Gansu (Kansu) Provinces and were evicted from each 
in succession. Mao and 8,000 survivors reached north¬ 
ern Sha’anxi in October 1935; others who arrived later 


boosted the total to 30,000. They established themselves 
in Yanan (Yenan), which would remain their headquar¬ 
ters until 1949. 

The Long March was an epic of survival for the 
Chinese Communists: They survived terrible terrain 
and their pursuers. Although severely reduced in num¬ 
bers, the leadership emerged intact. Mao became the 
clear leader of both the party and the military after the 
Zunyi Conference and would continue to dominate 
both until his death in 1975. Although Chiang Kai- 
shek could not eliminate the Communists the encir¬ 
clement campaigns and the Long March also clearly 
strengthened both Chiang and the central government 
of the Nationalist Party (Kuomintang). Ending the 
Chinese Communist rebellion in Jiangxi consolidated 
government power in southeastern China. 

Importantly, the inability of the autonomous war¬ 
lords in Guizhou, Yunnan, Sichuan, Sikang, Gansu, 
and Sha’anxi Provinces to prevent the Communists 
from invading their domains led to central government 
troops entering these areas. After expelling the Com¬ 
munist invaders the government units remained and 
imposed many reforms and changes, which reduced 
the warlords to semiobedience to the national gov¬ 
ernment. This was crucial for China’s survival when 
Japan invaded in 1937 and seized the coastal regions, 
enabling the Chinese government to continue resist¬ 
ing Japan for eight years from its new base in Sichuan 
and the other provinces it had gained control of as a 
result of the Long March. 

See also anti-Communist encirclement campaigns 
in China (1930-1934). 

Further reading: Liu, F. F. A Military History of Modern 
China, 1924-1949. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1956; Salisbury, Harrison. The Long March: The 
Untold Story. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1986; Wilson, Dick. 
The Long March. Harmondsworth, UK: Penguin, 1971. 
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Lugard, Frederick, baron of Abinger 

(1858-1945) British soldier 

Baron Lugard directed the conquest and administration 
of Nigeria as well as serving as a soldier elsewhere in 
British West Africa and as a governor in Hong Kong. 
His military career indicates the opportunities available 
to aspiring young officers who served the British Empire 
at its height. As an administrator, he theorized about the 
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responsibilities of the British to themselves and to the 
inhabitants of the conquered territories. 

Born in Madras (Chennai) in British-controlled 
India to an Anglican minister, Lugard went to England 
early in his childhood. He received a solid education as 
a youth before entering the British Royal Military Col¬ 
lege at Sandhurst. Upon graduating he joined the army 
in 1878. He served in the Afghan War (1879-80), the 
British campaign in the Sudan (1884-85), and Burma 
(1886-87). He returned to Africa in 1888, where he 
was wounded in combat against Arab slave traders in 
Nyas ALAND. 

In the service of the Imperial British East Africa Com¬ 
pany, Lugard led a team of explorers in the region of the 
Sabaki River before heading to Uganda in 1890. After 
ensuring British control of the area and ending unrest, 
he earned the title of military administrator of Uganda. 
While in that capacity, he continued his explorations 
of Africa. He resigned his position in May 1892 and 
returned to London, where he convinced the government 
of Prime Minister Gladstone to remain in Uganda. 

When Lugard returned to Africa in 1894, he worked 
for the Royal Niger Company. He pursued negotiations 
with various kings and chiefs so as to gain recognition 
of the company’s power in the region and, by extension, 
that of the British over other European rivals. While 
conducting an expedition to Lake Ngami in 1897 for 
the British West Charterland Company, Lugard was 
recalled by the British government so that he could orga¬ 
nize a force of native Africans to defend British interests 
against the French in Lagos and Nigeria. His West Afri¬ 
can Frontier Force remained under Lugard’s command 
until December 1899. 

From 1900 until 1906, Lugard served as high com¬ 
missioner of the protectorate of Northern Nigeria. Vari¬ 
ous local potentates, such as the sultan of Sukoto, refused 
to accept the provisions of treaties that they had signed. 
In 1903 Lugard triumphed over this opposition through 
a combination of diplomacy and military force. Before 
he left in 1906, Lugard had secured British control over 
all of Nigeria, though the military still confronted upris¬ 
ings. His efforts also resulted in an improvement in Brit¬ 
ish commerce; newly laid rail lines carried tin, peanuts, 
and cotton to the coast. 

Lugard favored indirect rule; by defeating indig¬ 
enous rulers, he could control their peoples on behalf 
of the British. He accepted emirs who no longer trad¬ 
ed slaves, acknowledged British authority, and intro¬ 
duced the measures that the British desired. These 
emirs retained their titles but took their orders from 
district officers; emirs could lose their positions if the 


British high commissioner found them uncooperative. 
Thus, the British could reduce the number of colonial 
officers needed to supervise the territory. Lugard pre¬ 
served Muslim control over education and medicine in 
Northern Nigeria, while Christian missionaries pro¬ 
vided social services in the south. This resulted in an 
inequality between the two protectorates as conditions 
in the south improved. 

Lugard spent the next few years in Hong Kong, 
where he held the position of governor until March 
1912. He schemed to gain perpetual control over the 
rented New Territories, perhaps opening the way for 
permanent British control of Hong Kong, but his plans 
did not come to fruition. He also created the basis for 
the University of Hong Kong in 1911. 

He returned to Nigeria as governor in 1912, when 
he focused on ending the existing system of two pro¬ 
tectorates in favor of a single colony. Many intellectu¬ 
als and the press in Lagos opposed the plan, but the 
citizenry as a whole did not react. Lugard became 
governor-general of the colony of Nigeria from 1914 to 
1919. As governor he attempted to prevent the importa¬ 
tion or consumption of alcoholic beverages; he also tried 
to end slavery in the colony. 

Lugard published numerous works in which he 
traced the genesis of the British Empire in Africa and 
rationalized its rule over Africans. In The Rise of Our 
East African Empire (1893) he emphasized the economic 
motives that compelled the British to seek new markets 
and to secure sources of raw materials; he justified the 
initial costs of conquest and anticipated the enormous 
financial benefits to come. 

He further contended that the British had inher¬ 
ited the duty to expand the empire from their ances¬ 
tors, who had shown considerable initiative in explor¬ 
ing and settling North America and Australia. For 
Lugard, Britain’s contributions to the welfare of Afri¬ 
cans—the introduction of Christianity, the abolition 
of slavery, the spread of better medical treatments, and 
the improvement of education—would accompany its 
exploitation of Africa’s natural and human resources 
for its own economic benefit. 

Lugard’s The Dual Mandate in British Tropical 
Africa (1922) presented a justification for his applica¬ 
tion of indirect rule in Nigeria, as well as continuing 
to elaborate a rationale for British rule in Africa. He 
perceived black Africans as different from white Euro¬ 
peans and believed that they needed training before 
they could control their own affairs entirely. By co¬ 
opting native elites, who spoke the local language and 
practiced the local customs, as administrators under 
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a British supervisor, Lugard believed that the British 
could increase cooperation on the part of natives. 

After his decades of service to the British Empire, 
the aging Lugard settled down to live in England. He 
died in 1945, after having been appointed a member 
of the Privy Council in 1920 and being raised to the 
peerage in 1928. 

Further reading: Collins, Robert O. West African History. 
New York: M. Wiener Publications, 1990; Lugard, Baron 
Frederick. The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa. 5th 
ed. Hamden, CT: Archon Books, 1965; Perham, Margery 
Freda. Lugard. London: Collins, 1956. 

Melanie A. Bailey 

Lutz, Bertha 

(1894-1976) Brazilian scientist and feminist 

A zoologist and scientist, Bertha (or “Berta,” as her 
name is sometimes recorded) Maria Julia Lutz was 
a prominent Brazilian feminist and campaigner for 
women’s rights in Brazil, as well as an important nat¬ 
uralist. Born on August 2, 1894, in Sao Paulo, her 
father was Adolfo Lutz (1855-1940), an important 
physician and epidemiologist, as well as a pioneer of 
tropical medicine. In 1881 he had moved to Brazil 
and settled in Sao Paulo, where he became a microbi¬ 
ologist specializing in the link between sanitation and 
epidemics, especially the plague, malaria, and yellow 
fever. 

Bertha Lutz was educated in Sao Paulo and then 
went to Lrance, where she studied at the University of 
Paris (Sorbonne). She specialized in natural sciences, 
biology, and zoology and returned to Brazil to follow 
up on her interests in amphibians. Her major scientific 
discovery was a type of frog, to which she gave her 
name: Paratelmatobius lutzii (“Lutz Rapids Lrog”). In 
1919 Bertha Lutz started work at the Museu Nacional 
in Rio de Janeiro, then the capital of Brazil, which 
made her stand out at an early age, as public service 
jobs were officially supposed to be taken by men. 

In Paris Bertha Lutz had been hugely influenced by 
feminist ideas from Lrance and Britain and had made 
contact with many Lrench women suffragettes. When 
she returned to Brazil in 1918, she started agitating for 
the establishment of a feminist movement there. Only 
a year after her return, Lutz formed the Lederacao 
Leminista Progresso Brasileira (“Brazilian Lederation 
of Leminine Progress”). In 1922 she attended the Pan- 


American Conference on Women and gained much 
useful advice from Paulina Luisi and Carrie Chapman 
Catt. She was also elected vice president of the con¬ 
ference. After the conference Lutz returned to Brazil 
and spent much of her time working for the wom¬ 
en’s movement. She had seen the advances made by 
women in Europe and the United States and wanted to 
get the same rights recognized in Brazil, especially the 
right of women to work, the abolition of child labor, 
equal pay for equal work for women, and the right to 
maternity leave. 

In 1932, owing to agitation by Lutz and others, 
women in Brazil were enfranchised and allowed to vote 
in elections, an act confirmed by the Brazilian presi¬ 
dent Getulio Vargas in amendments to the Brazilian 
constitution. Lutz made two unsuccessful attempts to 
be elected to the parliament on behalf of the Indepen¬ 
dent Electoral League. However, the death of one of 
the deputies, Candido Pereira, led to a casual vacancy, 
which was filled by Lutz, who became a deputy in 
1934. In parliament she argued for women’s rights, 
three months’ maternity leave, and a reduction in the 
hours in the working day for both men and women. 
She also campaigned for young men to be able to get 
exemptions from national service. 

On October 6, 1940, Adolfo Lutz died, and his 
daughter not only ensured that his papers were sent 
to the National Archives of Brazil but also that she 
cataloged them meticulously, a task that took her the 
next 30 years. The papers are still regularly studied by 
many scholars from all around the world and have been 
hugely augmented by her own collection of papers and 
books, which she also donated to the archives. Lutz 
remained in charge of botany at the National Museum 
for much of the rest of her life. 

Her main work in English, British Naturalists in 
Brazil, was published in Rio de Janeiro in 1941. In 1948 
Bertha Lutz was one of the four women who signed 
the United Nations’ Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the others being Minerva Bernardino from the 
Dominican Republic, Virginia Gildersleeves from the 
United States, and Wu Yi-tang from the Republic of 
China. In the 1930s Lutz had written a number of tech¬ 
nical papers published in Rio de Janeiro. 

In 1968 she completed three papers that were all 
published by the Texas Memorial Museum in Austin: 
“Geographic Variation in Brazilian Species of Hyla” 
(1968), “Taxonomy of the Neotropical Hylidae” (1968), 
and “New Brazilian Lorms of Hyla” (1968, republished 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1973). She also wrote a substantial 
book, Brazilian Species of Hyla, written with Gualter 
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A. Lutz and with a foreword by W. Frank Blair, which 
was also published in Austin, Texas, in 1973. In 1975 
Lutz represented Brazil at the first International Con¬ 
gress of Women at Mexico City, organized by the 
United Nations. Bertha Lutz died on September 16, 
1976, in Rio de Janeiro. The Bertha Lutz Foundation 
was established in her honor; its symbol is a green 
butterfly. 

See also Latin American feminism and women’s suf¬ 
frage. 

Further reading: Benchimol, J. L., M. R. Sa, M. M. Andrade, 
and V. L. C. Gomes. “Bertha Lutz and the Memory of Adol- 
pho Lutz.” Historia, Ciencias, Saiide—Manguinhos (v. 10, 
part 1, Jan-April 2003); Lutz, Bertha. British Naturalists in 
Brazil. Rio de Janeiro: Rodrigues, 1941. 

Justin Corfield 

Luxemburg, Rosa 

(1871-1919) socialist revolutionary 

Rosa Luxemburg, the Marxist revolutionary, activist, 
and author, was born to Jewish parents, Eduard and 
Line Luxemburg, in the Polish Russian town of Zamo- 
sac on March 5, 1871. Politics was her main interest 
from her early days at school. She arrived in Zurich in 
1889 to study law and political economy at the uni¬ 
versity there. Luxemburg found herself among some 
of the leading revolutionaries of the period, includ¬ 
ing George Plekhanov (1857-1918) and Leo Jogiches 
(1867-1919). Her association with the latter became 
lifelong, and both men helped to establish a new party, 
the Social Democracy of the Kingdom of Poland, which 
became the Socialist Democratic Party of the Kingdom 
of Poland and Lithuania (SDKPiL). 

She was in Paris for a while, where she edited the 
party’s mouthpiece, Sprawa Robotnicza (Workers’ 
cause). She shifted to Berlin in 1898 and was associated 
with German socialism for the next 20 years. After get¬ 
ting her German citizenship, she settled in Berlin and 
became a member of the German Social Democratic 
Party. Luxemburg was the editor of the party organ 
Vorwarts (Forward) from 1905 onward. 

Luxemburg developed many of her concepts of 
revolution during this period. For her, the Moscow upris¬ 
ing of December 1905 was due to mass action. Revolu¬ 
tion was a long-term phenomenon. Moreover, it could 
happen in a comparatively underdeveloped country like 
Russia. She began to write profusely, emphasizing mass 


strikes. The Bolsheviks and Mensheviks had different 
revolutionary strategies, and Luxemburg believed in the 
former’s slogan of dictatorship of the proletariat and 
peasantry. However, she criticized the Bolsheviks after 
the October Revolution broke out. Luxemburg was 
imprisoned in Polish Russia in 1906 and later released. 
She continued with her political activities and was jailed 
for two months in June and July 1907. Luxemburg 
taught Marxism and economics at the Social Democrat¬ 
ic Party School in Berlin between 1907 and 1914. 

World War I broke out on July 28, 1914, and the 
Bureau of the Socialist International met in Brussels 
the next day. Luxemburg, as a representative of the 
SDKPiL, advocated for mass demonstrations against 
the war. But SPD members voted in favor of the Reich¬ 
stag’s declaration of war on August 4. In September 
Luxemburg, along with her colleague Karl Liebknecht 
(1871-1919) and others, formed the International 
Group from her flat and decided to oppose the war. 
The group was converted to the Spartakusbund on 
January 1, 1916. Luxemburg was imprisoned many 
times during the war. She was released on November 
8, 1919, from prison and went on to establish the Ger¬ 
man Communist Party (KPD) with the help of Lieb¬ 
knecht and socialist groups. Luxemburg organized the 
Spartakusbund uprising in January 1919 in Berlin but 
was captured along with Liebknecht. Both were killed 
on January 15. 

Luxemburg’s contributions to socialist theory and 
practice were immense. She was the most vocal spokes¬ 
person of the German labor movement. Luxemburg 
was not an armchair revolutionary like many of the 
Marxists but believed in action. She ultimately became 
a martyr for her beliefs, which never wavered from a 
strong basis of humanitarianism. 

Further reading: Bronner, Stephen Eric. Rosa Luxemburg: A 
Revolutionary for Our Times. University Park: Pennsylva¬ 
nia State University Press, 1997; Dunayevskaya, Raya. Rosa 
Luxemburg, 'Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution. Atlantic Islands-Sussex: Humanities Press/Har¬ 
vester Press, 1981. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Lyautey, Louis-Hubert 

(1854-1934) French colonial official 

Louis-Hubert Gonzalve Lyautey was born in Nancy, 
France, on November 17, 1854. He was brought up 
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in the aristocratic and intellectual society of Nancy as 
well as in the simplicity of country life. When Lyautey 
was only f 8 months old he fell from a balcony of the 
family house, which resulted in a spinal injury. Until 
the age of six he endured a long period of enforced 
inactivity, passing the time by reading. 

In his teens he attended several schools, and at age 
18 in 1873 he entered the French military academy, 
Saint-Cyr. In 1876 he enrolled in the military staff 
school and joined a cavalry regiment that was post¬ 
ed in Orleansville, Algeria. For the next two years 
Lyautey learned about Islam, North Africa, and colo¬ 
nial administration; he also began studying Arabic. 
Lyautey was promoted to the rank of captain in 1882 
and was then ordered to join the IV regiment of the 
Chasseurs Legers at Epinal. 

When Lyautey was about 33 he published an arti¬ 
cle on military reforms that ultimately changed his 
career. He was considered one of those rare men who 
enjoyed both the sword and the pen. As a reprimand 
for his article, Lyautey was transferred to Indochina; 
however, this turned out to be a blessing in disguise. 
He arrived in Saigon in 1894 and met with Colonel 
Joseph Gallieni, who became his inspiration; Gallieni 
also promoted him to chief of staff. While under Gal¬ 
lieni, Lyautey learned a core lesson in colonization, 
namely, not to offend local traditions nor to change 
customs, and to use the elite class to the benefit of 
the empire. Lyautey also learned tactics involving tak¬ 
ing, securing, administering, and developing areas 
that were in enemy hands or subject to enemy attack. 
His principles concentrated on the well-being of the 
indigenous population, providing them with security 
in everyday life and administering their affairs with 
understanding, respect, and generosity. 

In 1897 Lyautey followed Gallieni to Madagascar, 
where he was promoted to lieutenant colonel and had 
the opportunity to construct a city how he saw fit. By 
1900 he was promoted to full colonel, and by 1903 
he returned to Algeria as brigadier general. After the 
French took several cities in Morocco in an attempt 
to quell resistance to their occupation in neighboring 
Algeria, the Treaty of Fez, establishing a French protec¬ 
torate over Morocco, was signed on March 30, 1912. 
Lyautey was then appointed the first resident general 
of Morocco. One of Lyautey’s greatest qualities was 
his ability to adapt to new situations, and he did not 
adopt a specific or rigid formula in his administration 
of Morocco. He had qualities that appealed to Moroc¬ 
cans, Berbers, and Arabs alike, as he was a man of 
decision, integrity, and justice. In contrast to many of 


his peers, Lyautey did not believe it was the mission 
of Europeans to force their civilization and religion 
on the peoples of colonized countries. He believed it 
was important that the French understand Islam and 
the values of the Muslim world. He also believed that 
a mass migration of European colonists into Morocco 
would cause problems (as it had in Algeria) but did 
not object if the colons were willing to contribute to 
the country. 

As resident general, Lyautey maintained local cus¬ 
toms and architecture and established so-called flying 
columns of soldiers to move quickly from one location 
to another in order to put down any local rebellions. 
The establishment of local health clinics in remote 
areas helped to encourage Moroccan support of the 
French administration. Lyautey also modernized and 
enlarged ports, especially in Casablanca, and sup¬ 
ported economic development projects in mining and 
trade. With the outbreak of World War I, he man¬ 
aged to control Morocco with very few troops. 

In 1916, in the midst of World War I, Lyautey was 
offered the post of minister of war. After some reluc¬ 
tance he accepted the post but soon clashed with other 
high-ranking military officers. He opposed Command¬ 
er in Chief Robert Nivelle’s plan for a new offensive 
against the Germans, but the plan was implemented 
over Lyautey’s objections. Just as Lyautey had fore¬ 
seen, the offensive failed and resulted in massive num¬ 
bers of French casualties. Furious, Lyautey tendered 
his resignation and was asked to return to Morocco 
to resume his old post as resident general, which he 
happily accepted. After the war in 1921, Lyautey was 
promoted to the nation’s highest military rank of mar¬ 
shal. He was 66 years old. 

Lyautey was plagued by liver attacks that affected 
him for years that would force him to stay in bed for 
several weeks and for which he had to endure several 
operations. During the 1920s, plagued with ill health, 
Lyautey attempted to resign from the residency, but he 
was constantly persuaded to remain in Morocco. 

During the early 1920s the successes of the Rif rebel¬ 
lion under Abd el Krim against the Spanish enclaves in 
the north of Morocco threatened French rule in the rest 
of the nation. By 1925 Lyautey was reluctantly engulfed 
in military operations against Abd el Krim and his army. 
In the midst of the struggle, Lyautey was removed from 
the military command of Morocco, and Marshal Philippe 
Petain, with whom he had previously clashed, replaced 
him. On September 24, 1925, the colonial veteran, now 
70 years old, asked to be relieved of the supreme com¬ 
mand in Morocco. His resignation was accepted, and 
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in October Lyautey left Morocco for France. As he left 
Rabat, a large crowd gathered to see him off. To the sur¬ 
prise of many, it was the British, not the French, who 
honored Lyautey with a naval escort of two destroyers 
through the Strait of Gibraltar. Lyautey spent most of 
his remaining years at Thorey, in his beloved Lorraine, 
preparing a few volumes of letters for publication. 

Some of the developments in Morocco that Lyautey 
can be credited with are construction of roads, cities, 
hospitals, schools, dispensaries, and railways. Hubert 
Lyautey died in 1934, and his ashes were conveyed by 
a French naval squadron, accompanied by 14 ships 
of the British Second Battle Cruiser Squadron, to his 
mausoleum in Rabat, Morocco. 

Further reading: Bidwell, Robin. Morocco Under Colonial 
Rule: French Administration of Tribal Areas, 1912-1956. 
London: Frank Cass, 1973; Scham, Alan. Lyautey in Moroc¬ 
co. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1970. 
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Lytton Commission and report 

On the night of September 18, 1931, the Japanese 
Kwantung Army stationed in Manchuria, China’s 
northeastern provinces, staged a minor bomb explosion 
on the tracks of the South Manchurian Railway out¬ 
side Mukden, the administrative capital of Manchuria. 
Claiming that it was Chinese sabotage, the Japanese mil¬ 
itary swung into action, simultaneously attacking over a 
dozen Chinese cities in the region. Japanese units from 
its colony Korea invaded to broaden the attack. This 
was known as the Manchurian incident, or Mukden 
incident. 

The Chinese army was no match for superior Japa¬ 
nese forces. Therefore, China decided not to resist mili¬ 
tarily and appealed to the League of Nations for sup¬ 
port. It also appealed to the United States as signatory 
of the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 and the Washington 
Treaty of 1922. International support for China was 
expectedly lukewarm. 

However, the league assembly passed two resolu¬ 
tions, on September 30 and October 24, enjoining Japan 


to withdraw its forces, which the Japanese government 
promised to honor, but they had no effect on its mili¬ 
tary. On December 10 the league decided to dispatch 
a commission of investigation under British diplomat 
Lord Lytton, which spent six weeks in Manchuria plus 
some time in Japan and China. 

Japan conquered Manchuria in five months, then 
established a puppet state called Manchukuo (state of 
the Manchus) on March 9, 1932. Next Colonel Doihara 
Kenji, intelligence chief of the Kwantung Army, enticed 
the last Qing (Ch’ing) emperor, Pu-i (P’u-yi), to Manchu¬ 
ria, installing him as chief executive (later as “emperor”) 
in a regime totally controlled by the Japanese. 

The Lytton Report, submitted to the league on 
October 1, 1932, refuted Japan’s claim that Manchu¬ 
kuo had local support, condemned Japan for aggres¬ 
sion, and recommended the restoration of Manchu¬ 
ria to Chinese sovereignty. It also recommended the 
maintenance of the Open Door policy in Manchu¬ 
ria and special consideration for Japanese and Soviet 
commercial interests in the region. China signaled total 
acceptance of the report’s recommendations, as did the 
league assembly on February 14, 1933, with one dis¬ 
senting vote—Japan’s. On March 27 Japan announced 
its resignation from the league. 

The failure of the League of Nations to halt Japa¬ 
nese aggression against China in the Manchurian 
incident signaled its impotence and doomed the interna¬ 
tional organization. The United States had on January 
7, 1932, announced its Non-Recognition Doctrine (or 
Stimson Doctrine after Secretary of State Henry Stim- 
son), stating that it would not recognize any situation 
created as a result of war in violation of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact. Japanese militarists, encouraged by their 
success, would ignore both the league and the United 
States to pursue aggression. 

Further reading: League of Nations. Report of the (Lytton) 
Commission of Enquiry, 1932; Ogata, Sadako N. Defiance in 
Manchuria: The Making of Japanese Foreign Policy. Berke¬ 
ley: University of California Press, 1964; Smith, Sara R. The 
Manchurian Crisis, 1931-1932. New York: Greenwood 
Press Reprint, 1970. 
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MacArthur, Douglas 

(1880-1964) U.S. general 

General Douglas MacArthur was born in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, on January 26, 1880, the son of Arthur 
MacArthur, a Civil War hero and military officer, and 
Mary Pinkney Hardy MacArthur. His early years were 
spent in military postings throughout the western part 
of the United States, but he eventually settled in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., following his father’s move to the War 
Department. There he built a strong relationship with 
his grandfather, Arthur MacArthur, an influential judge 
who had access to important Washington contacts. 

MacArthur’s education was fairly transient and 
lackluster until his father enrolled him in the West 
Texas Military Academy, where he started to reveal tal¬ 
ents that would take him to the U. S. Military Academy 
at West Point in 1898. At West Point he established a 
considerable reputation, emerging as first in his class 
in 1903. After graduation his first service was in the 
Philippines, where he established a lifelong love for 
the country. Following the death of his father in 1912, 
he took up a valuable posting in the War Department, 
where he came to the attention of Army Chief of Staff 
General Leonard Wood. In 1915 MacArthur was pro¬ 
moted to major, and within the year he became the 
army’s first public relations officer, a post that helped 
him sell preparations for war to the U.S. public in the 
form of the Selective Service Act of 1917. 

World War I established MacArthur’s reputa¬ 
tion as a striking leader of dash and courage. He was 


appointed brigadier general in August 1918 and became 
the youngest divisional commander in France, leading 
the 42nd Division. He was awarded 13 decorations and 
was cited for bravery seven times. Following military 
demobilization, MacArthur maintained his rank and 
became the youngest superintendent in the history of 
the U.S. Military Academy at West Point. He modern¬ 
ized the curriculum and doubled the size of the acad¬ 
emy. In 1922 he married Henrietta Louise Cromwell 
Brooks, a marriage that led to divorce in 1929. 

In the interwar years from 1922 until 1930, 
MacArthur served two tours in the Philippines, where he 
built a strong friendship with Philippine leader Manuel 
Quezon and commanded the army’s Philippine depart¬ 
ment from 1928 until 1930. He became chief of staff of 
the U.S. Army in 1930, when the Great Depression 
was in full swing. Army strength was severely affected 
by cutbacks, and political protests drew MacArthur, 
along with George Patton and Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
to the unsavory task of suppressing the Bonus Army 
of 1932. This campaign by World War I veterans was 
met by tanks and cavalry, and the action was in some 
quarters deemed an excessive use of force. 

In 1935 MacArthur returned to the Philippines at 
the request of President Quezon to head the U.S. mili¬ 
tary mission and help prepare the Philippines for full 
independence in 1946. It was at this time that he also 
met and married Jean Marie Faircloth, who would 
make MacArthur a father at age 58. After retirement 
from the army in 1937, MacArthur remained in the 
Philippines as a military adviser. Yet when negotiations 
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General Douglas MacArthur was charged with the task of reclaim¬ 
ing the Philippines from the Japanese in World War II. 


with the Japanese broke down in 1941, President Fran¬ 
klin D. Roosevelt recalled MacArthur to service with 
the rank of major general, and he was charged with the 
task of mobilizing the Philippine defenses. He built up 
his forces in Luzon and Mindanao and was confident 
in his ability to resist a Japanese attack, a fact that he 
reported to General George Marshall in Washington. 

Immediately following Pearl Harbor, the Japa¬ 
nese launched widespread attacks on the Philippines, 
where they quickly overcame MacArthur’s defenses 
and destroyed his air force, much of it caught on the 
ground. Although previously encouraged to do so, 
MacArthur failed to attack the Japanese air bases 
in Taiwan; the Japanese invasion met little effective 
resistance. Luzon fell, as did Manila, and MacArthur 
retreated to the Bataan Peninsula and the fortress at 
Corregidor. In late February 1942 he was ordered to 
withdraw to Australia, leaving his surrounded army of 
11,000 men under the command of General Jonath¬ 


an Wainwright to face the Japanese. Their surrender 
would lead to the infamous Bataan Death March, 
which incensed all Americans and increased their 
desire for revenge. MacArthur’s daring escape with his 
wife, son, and a small group of advisers was initially by 
patrol boat before connecting with an aircraft that got 
him to Australia’s Northern Territory by March 17 . 
It was at Terowie, South Australia, that he made his 
now famous “I Shall Return” speech. 

MacArthur now became supreme commander of 
the Allied forces in the southwest Pacific area, work¬ 
ing with Admiral Chester Nimitz, commander in chief 
of the U.S. Pacific fleet, and Admiral Ernest King, 
commander in chief of the U.S. Navy. From offices in 
Brisbane, Australia, MacArthur developed an island¬ 
hopping strategy to counter the Japanese and stop 
their advance across the Pacific. By 1943, because of 
MacArthur’s expert use of navy support and army and 
marine amphibious landings, as well as the benefits of 
major victories at Midway and at Guadalcanal, the tide 
turned. Importantly, New Guinea fell to the Allies in 

1944, allowing MacArthur to plan the retaking of the 
Philippines. The destruction of the Japanese navy at 
Leyte was the largest naval battle in history and made 
the successful landings possible while ending all hope 
that the Japanese could counter. U.S. troops advanced 
across the Philippines and moved on to attack Luzon 
in January 1945. Manila was taken after brutal resist¬ 
ance by Japanese troops under the command of Gen¬ 
eral Yamashita on March 4, 1945. 

From headquarters now established in Manila, 
MacArthur planned the final attacks upon Japan, 
including a 1,300-ship invasion of Okinawa, which 
was but 350 miles from mainland Japan, on April 1, 

1945. The struggle for Okinawa was extremely costly, 
resulting in 12,520 U.S. and 110,000 Japanese killed 
and the introduction of major kamikaze suicide raids 
on U.S. shipping. The heavy cost extracted from this 
invasion made an invasion of the Japanese main islands 
a daunting prospect. The atomic bomb strategy was 
introduced to quicken the end of the war and deliver 
Japan’s unconditional surrender. On August 6, 1945, 
an atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, which 
did not produce the desired capitulation. On August 
9 a second bomb was dropped on Nagasaki. The Jap¬ 
anese accepted terms on August 10. Their surrender 
ended World War II in the Pacific. 

MacArthur received the formal surrender onboard 
the USS Missouri on September 2, 1945, and President 
Harry S. Truman appointed him head of the Allied 
occupation of Japan. Japan was a defeated and dev- 
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astated country, and MacArthur worked to salvage 
and reconstruct the country, including the creation of 
a democratic constitution that would ensure a peaceful 
Japan. MacArthur turned over authority in 1949 to a 
new Japanese government, which preserved the emper¬ 
or but in a symbolic role. MacArthur remained in Japan 
until relieved by President Truman in April 1951. 

The North Korean attack on South Korea in 
1950 changed the course of Korean history, as it did 
MacArthur’s own. MacArthur assumed command of a 
United Nations-sanctioned coalition of Allies author¬ 
ized to drive out the North Koreans. He saved a des¬ 
perate situation by organizing a brilliant rearguard 
amphibious landing at Inchon, which outflanked and 
destroyed much of the North Korean army, whose 
remnants hastily retreated back across the 38th par¬ 
allel and then toward the Chinese border. The Chi¬ 
nese warned that they would become involved if their 
border was threatened. From his position of strength, 
MacArthur was dismissive of the Chinese threat until 
on October 25, 1950, the Chinese crossed the Yalu 
River and drove the Allies back. MacArthur wanted 
to now attack the Chinese with overwhelming force, 
including nuclear weapons, but President Truman 
feared this would involve the Soviet Union and cre¬ 
ate the framework for a new world war. MacArthur’s 
relations with Truman broke down. By March 1951 
the prewar boundary position along the 38th parallel 
was established. This development encouraged Tru¬ 
man to ask for a cease-fire and negotiations to end 
the conflict. While Truman tried to secure such talks, 
MacArthur continued to threaten the Chinese and 
undercut Truman’s position as commander in chief. 
The president responded on April 11, 1951, by reliev¬ 
ing McArthur of his command. 

Truman’s decision, because of MacArthur’s extreme 
popularity and influence, was not well received by 
many Americans, particularly those desiring a stronger 
cold war response to aggressive communist expansion. 
Upon his return to the United States, his first time on 
the mainland in 11 years, MacArthur was invited to 
address Congress. It was here that he gave a power¬ 
ful performance, where he emotionally and famously 
ended his speech with the declaration, “Old soldiers 
never die, they just fade away.” 

MacArthur’s considerable popular acclaim led to 
the belief that he would be a 1952 Republican challeng¬ 
er for the presidency, or at least be the vice presidential 
candidate on a Robert Taft ticket. His political views 
and a Senate investigation of his dismissal helped cool 
some of this enthusiasm. The successful emergence of 


General Dwight David Eisenhower as the Republican 
presidential candidate ended MacArthur’s involvement 
in national politics. 

After leaving the army, MacArthur lived in New 
York and became chairman of the board at the Reming¬ 
ton Rand Corporation. He did offer military advice to 
presidents, if requested, and did so for John F. Kennedy, 
when his advice was critical of the Pentagon policies 
of the day. He also managed a return visit in 1961 to 
the Philippines, where he received further accolades, 
including the naming of the Pan-Philippine Highway as 
MacArthur Highway in his honor. 

General Douglas MacArthur was one of the most 
highly decorated soldiers in U.S. history, holding 
numerous citations as well as the highest award, the 
Medal of Honor. He died at Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington on April 5, 1964. 

See also Japanese constitution (1947). 

Further reading: Kinni, Theodore B. No Substitute for Victo¬ 
ry: Lessons in Strategy and Leadership from General Doug¬ 
las MacArthur. Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 2005; 
Leary, William M. MacArthur and the American Century. 
Lincoln, NE: University of Nebraska Press, 2001; Manches¬ 
ter, William. American Caesar. New York: Bantam, 1996; 
Perret, Geoffrey. Old Soldiers Never Die: The Life of Doug¬ 
las MacArthur. Holbrook, MA: Adams Media, 1996; Wain- 
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Theodore W. Eversole 

Macaulay, Herbert 

(1864-1945) Nigerian politician 

Herbert Macaulay was a Nigerian political lead¬ 
er, civil engineer, journalist, and musician. He was 
among the first Nigerians to oppose British rule in 
the African nation. 

Macaulay’s grandfather, Samuel Ajayi Crowther, 
was the first African bishop in Nigeria. Macaulay’s 
father, Thomas Babington Macaulay, was also a min¬ 
ister and an educator. Herbert was born and educated 
in Lagos, one of the 12 states in present-day Nigeria. 
In 1881 he became a clerk for the public works depart¬ 
ment in Lagos. His abilities soon won him the respect 
of the government, and he was offered a scholarship to 
study civil engineering in England. 

Returning from England three years later, Macau¬ 
lay was named surveyor of the Crown lands for the 
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colony of Lagos. Soon, however, he became embittered 
by the racial inequities he saw in civil service. In 1898 
Macaulay resigned his post and began his own survey¬ 
ing company. 

Macaulay’s dissatisfaction with colonial rule 
in Africa led him to express himself, contributing a 
number of articles to the Lagos Daily Times. Lagos and 
the entire Nigerian region were under the Lugard sys¬ 
tem called indirect rule. Britain established its power 
using extant administrative systems rather than impos¬ 
ing entirely new governmental institutions. Although 
the governments and officials were often Africans, 
they had no real power. British governors and pri¬ 
marily white legislatures made all the decisions. As a 
result, the leaders lost standing among their people, 
the people distrusted the British even more, and pro¬ 
tests were common. 

In an effort to compromise, the British marginally 
increased African representation. This action was part¬ 
ly the result of Macaulay’s 1921 trip to London as a 
representative of the king of Lagos. Macaulay used the 
opportunity to denounce British rule for usurping the 
power of the king, or eleko, who Macaulay asserted 
was recognized by all Nigerians as their rightful ruler. 
In 1922 Lagos and Calabar were able to send African 
representatives to the legislature, but they remained in 
the minority. Macaulay then established the first Nige¬ 
rian political party, which was able to win three seats in 
the legislative council in 1923. 

The Nigerian National Democratic Party sought 
self-government for Lagos and all Nigeria, universal 
primary education, the building of schools, and more 
representation of Africans in government and civil ser¬ 
vice positions. Macaulay continued to work for these 
causes and in 1944 was instrumental in the formation 
of the National Council of Nigeria and the Camer- 
oons (NCNC). Macaulay was elected president of the 
NCNC. The council brought together more than 40 
different factions that represented many geographical, 
cultural, age, and ethnic groups. 

Although he is often called the father of Nigerian 
nationalism, Herbert Macaulay did not see Nigerian 
independence. He became ill in 1945 while on a speak¬ 
ing tour promoting the NCNC agenda. He returned to 
Lagos, where he died the same year. Nigeria was grant¬ 
ed independence from Britain on October 1, 1960. 

For further reading: Anene, Joseph C. International Bound¬ 
aries of Nigeria, 1885-1960: The Framework of an Emer¬ 
gent African Nation. New York: Humanities Press, 1970; 
Ezera, Kalu. Constitutional Development in Nigeria: An 


Analytical Study of Nigeria’s Constitution-Making Develop¬ 
ment and the Historical and Political Factors that Affected 
Constitutional Change. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1964. 

Jean Shepherd Hamm 

Madero, Francisco 

(1873-1913) Mexican president 

The president of Mexico from 1911 until 1913, Fran¬ 
cisco Indalecio Madero Gonzalez was a prominent 
revolutionary who was from one of the richest families 
in Mexico. He was born on October 30, 1873, at Par¬ 
ras de la Fuente, Coahuila, in northeastern Mexico. His 
grandfather Evaristo Madero (1828-1911), of Portu¬ 
guese ancestry, had established massive plantations in 
the region, becoming fabulously rich and also donating 
large sums to fund schools and orphanages in the area. 

Francisco Madero went to school in Baltimore, 
Maryland, and then studied in Paris, where he attended 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales before study¬ 
ing agriculture at the University of California, Berkeley. 
Madero came to respect both systems of democracy 
and was intent on going into politics. 

In 1904 Madero organized the Benito Juarez Dem¬ 
ocratic Club, with himself as the president, and they 
managed to get a candidate elected in the local munici¬ 
pal elections. In 1905 they decided to contest the next 
election for governor when the incumbent illegally 
stood for reelection and protests did not succeed in get¬ 
ting him ousted. 

In 1908 the Mexican dictator Porfirio Diaz 
announced that he would not stand for reelection. He 
later decided that he would stand, which was uncon¬ 
stitutional. In 1909 Madero wrote The Presidential 
Succession of 1910, in which he argued for free and 
fair elections and that rules to stop incumbents from 
standing for reelection should be enforced. This led to 
the formation of the Mexican Anti-Reelectionist Cen¬ 
ter, with Madero as cofounder. This movement rapidly 
gained support, and Madero’s enemies decided to pre¬ 
empt the result by having him arrested. Madero was 
charged with stealing a guayule (a crop used in rubber 
cultivation). He evaded the police and managed to make 
it to the convention of the Anti-Reelectionists, where he 
was chosen as their candidate for the elections. On the 
eve of the election, Madero was arrested, as were 6,000 
other Anti-Reelectionists. Porfirio Diaz was reelected 
with 196 votes in the electoral college. 
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As soon as the elections had ended, after being 
released on a large bail posted by his father, Madero 
started a campaign against the reelection of Porfirio 
Diaz. On October 4, 1910, Madero fled to Laredo, 
Texas. On November 20, 1910, he managed to per¬ 
suade the people to take up arms and topple Diaz, 
who, Madero claimed, had subverted the constitution. 
Madero also declared that the elections were null and 
void. He was a better political speaker than a revo¬ 
lutionary leader, and the small force that he brought 
with him from the United States into Mexico was 
routed. His supporters, mainly drawn from the middle 
class and upper-class elite, were easily rounded up. 
This meant that Madero had to get help from many 
other people, some of whom had been traditional sup¬ 
porters of rebellion against the government, including 
the men who served Francisco “Pancho” Villa. At 
one battle Madero held back from sending his men 
to attack government soldiers at the border town of 
Ciudad Juarez, and it was left to Pancho Villa and 
Pascual Orozco to order an assault. At the subse¬ 
quent Treaty of Ciudad Juarez, signed on May 17, the 
president’s representatives agreed that he would stand 
down and so end the civil war. 

Diaz stood down on May 25, 1911, and Francisco 
Leon de la Barra became interim president. In Octo¬ 
ber 1911 a presidential election was held, with Madero 
standing as presidential candidate. His former vice- 
presidential running mate, Francisco Vaquez Gomez, 
did not like Madero’s plans to stand down the revolu¬ 
tionary forces, and Jose Maria Pino Suarez became the 
new running mate. Madero easily won the elections, 
and on November 6, 1911, he became president. 

As president, Madero introduced many reforms, 
including the freeing of all political prisoners and the 
abolition of the death penalty. He also lifted censorship 
of the press, although this did result in the various fac¬ 
tions of his party managing to increase their hostility to 
each other. Madero allowed trade unions to organize 
railway workers, ending the system of giving preference 
to U.S. workers, and also, through a new department 
of labor, reduced the workday to a maximum of 10 
hours and introduced regulations for the employment 
of women and children. His most far-reaching change 
in the political system was the ending of the jefaturas 
politicas, party bosses who had controlled various 
regions, towns, and provinces. They were replaced by 
nonpolitical municipal authorities who had the tasks of 
demobilizing the revolutionary soldiers, settling them 
back into the community, maintaining law and order, 
and overseeing local and national elections. 


In October 1911 Feliz Diaz, the nephew of Porfirio 
Diaz, staged a revolt to overthrow Madero. In Novem¬ 
ber 1911 Madero became the subject of another rebel¬ 
lion when Emiliano Zapata wanted a considerably 
more far-reaching agrarian reform program. In addi¬ 
tion, some revolutionary soldiers felt that Madero had 
let them down and had not done enough for his former 
supporters. The economy began to stumble, and for¬ 
eign companies and powerful Mexican business inter¬ 
ests began to move against Madero. General Bernardo 
Reyes staged a third rebellion in December 1911, and 
Pascual Orozco led a rebellion in January 1912. 

Finally, Madero was overthrown in February 1913 
when troops led by General Victoriano Huerta fought 
in the streets for 10 days. Madero was telephoned with 
the news that his opponents had seized the National 
Palace and had deposed him, believed to be the first 
time that a head of state was telephoned to be told of 
his overthrow. Madero resigned on February 18, 1913, 
and was executed four days later. He was only 39. 

Further reading: Cumberland, Charles. The Meaning of the 
Mexican Revolution. Lexington, MA: D.C. Heath and Co., 

1967;- . Mexican Revolution: Genesis Under Madero. 

Austin: University of Texas Press, 1952; Ross, Stanley. Fran¬ 
cisco I. Madero, Apostle of Mexican Democracy. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955. 

Justin Corfield 

Maginot line 

There was never unanimous consensus among military 
men about the lessons of World War I. When the 
adversaries of 1914-18 fought again in 1940, the Ger¬ 
mans interpreted their experience as one that taught the 
need for a rapid and forceful offense. Interpreting that 
same conflict quite differently, France planned to fight 
almost purely defensively in the first stages. It would 
then attack the Germans, who they believed would 
have worn themselves out assaulting the centerpiece of 
French strategy, the Maginot line. 

Planned in the 1920s and essentially completed by 
1935, the Maginot line (named after a French min¬ 
ister of war) was a network of fortifications on the 
border between Germany, Luxembourg, and Italy. 
The line was designed and built to serve several pur¬ 
poses. First, the Maginot line would protect French 
industry in the Alsace-Lorraine region. Second, a 
strong defensive line would help the French make the 
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most of their available forces while mobilizing their 
remaining reserves. Finally, it was envisioned that 
the Germans would go directly for the line, allowing 
the French to hold them off and inflict heavy casual¬ 
ties. The relatively fresh French would then launch an 
assault of their own and defeat the Germans on their 
own territory. 

The Maginot line was not an uninterrupted line like 
the trench system of World War I. Instead, it was a net¬ 
work of steel and concrete fortifications facing the Ger¬ 
mans to the east and the Italians to the southeast. Each 
fort (commonly designated as an ouvrage, or work) was 
an independent structure; in all there were over 100 of 
these with additional minor fortifications. Using guns in 
a variety of calibers, each fort was within the range of 
another so they not only could fire on assaulting troops 
but could also cover other forts in the immediate area. 
To add further support, there were permanent garrisons 
of “interval troops,” infantry units that would provide 
support in the areas between forts. 

The forts were among the most advanced techni¬ 
cal structures of the day. Each had large storage areas 
for ammunition, facilities for food supplies, command 
centers, fire control centers, miles of tunnels, small rail¬ 
roads, air-conditioning, electrical power plants, and 
water supplies. In addition, the guns were mounted in 
turrets that used a series of complex, highly advanced 
mechanical devices to change elevation or direction. 

The line was strong, it reflected state-of-the-art 
technologies for the 1930s, and it even made a high 
degree of military sense. There were, however, draw¬ 
backs. Perhaps the most significant of these was that 
the line did not go all the way to the North Sea. 
France did not extend the line for several reasons: 
the expense, the unsuitability of the terrain, and the 
appearance that France was abandoning Belgium. In 
fact, the French believed that while the Maginot line 
was holding, the newly mobilized French forces would 
join with the Belgians to contain the German advance. 
Together, probably with British assistance, they would 
then advance through Belgium and eventually invade 
Germany. At the same time, the French made an 
assumption that the very northern end of the Maginot 
line, which stopped near the Ardennes, would be safe, 
as the Germans would never launch a major offensive 
through the rough terrain there. 

Although war was declared in September 1939, 
there was no significant action by either side on the 
western front until May 1940. This period, known 
as the phony war, allowed the British and the French 
to mobilize and bring their troops to hold positions 


without interference by the Germans. On the morning 
of May 10, over 100 German divisions attacked the 
French, British, Belgians, and Dutch. The main German 
attack went through the Ardennes forests and moun¬ 
tains in Fuxembourg, south of Fiege, exactly where the 
French had assumed it would never take place. 

Thus, the German tanks and motorized forces went 
around the extreme left flank of the Maginot line and 
straight into France. They bypassed the line and did 
not attack it directly until after the British evacuation 
from Dunkirk and the surrender of the French govern¬ 
ment. The Maginot line forts surrendered only when 
their mobile interval troops had retreated and they were 
completely surrounded. 

The Germans occupied the Maginot forts but did 
not maintain them. They used them only briefly when 
the United States attacked some nearby French cities in 
1944 and 1945. After the war the French army reoccu¬ 
pied them and used them. In the years of the cold war, 
they provided headquarters and communications cen¬ 
ters that would have provided significant protection in 
the case of a nuclear war. 

In the years between the world wars, the French 
were not alone in seeing the usefulness of fortifications. 
Although they would rely upon a highly mobile and 
powerful offensive, the Germans maintained two lines, 
one facing Poland (the East Wall) and one facing France 
(the West Wall, better known as the Siegfried line, which 
would be used in 1944 against the United States). In 
addition, Czechoslovakia constructed a line of defenses 
built with French assistance. Finally, Switzerland had 
built a complex of fortifications. Although not as exten¬ 
sive as the Maginot or German lines, it was well placed, 
using the mountainous terrain and command of the few 
lines of communications through the passes. 

The Maginot line has become a symbol. On one 
level it represents a defense that deluded its builders 
into thinking they need not do anything else but rely 
upon what seemed to be an impenetrable defense. It has 
also become a symbol or a shorthand expression for all 
of the reasons for France’s defeat in 1940. 

The irony is that had it been used properly, that 
is, supplemented with an acute understanding of what 
the enemy might do and not what the French wanted 
them to do, it might have been a symbol of victory. As 
designed, the Maginot line worked. It was the rest of 
France’s strategy that failed. 

Further reading: Allcorn, William. The Maginot Line 1928- 
45. Oxford: Osprey Publishing, 2003; Kaufmann, J. E. For¬ 
tress France: The Maginot Line and French Defenses in World 
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War II. Westport, CT: Praeger Security International, 2006; 
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and Neighboring Countries. Westport, CT: Praeger, 1997; 
Martin, Benjamin F. France in 1938. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 2005; May, Ernest R. Strange Victory: 
Hitler’s Conquest of France. New York: Hill and Wang, 2000; 
Rowe, Vivian. The Great Wall of France: The Triumph of the 
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Robert N. Stacy 

Manchurian incident and 
Manchukuo 

The Manchurian, or Mukden, incident occurred on 
September 18, 1931. It was a Japanese attack against 
China and resulted in the establishment of a Japanese 
puppet state, Manchukuo. This incident was, in fact, 
the opening of Japan’s quest to conquer China that cul¬ 
minated in World War II in Asia. 

Japan had sought to control China’s northeastern 
provinces (Manchuria) since the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-95. As a result of its victory in that war, Japan 
had established a sphere of influence in southern Man¬ 
churia. It had built the Southern Manchurian Rail¬ 
way (SMR), which linked Mukden (or Shenyang), the 
administrative capital of the region, with Port Arthur, 
a port leased to Japan at the southern tip of the Liao¬ 
dong (Liaotung) Peninsula in Manchuria. Capitalizing 
on China’s weakness during the dying years of the Qing 
(Ch’ing) dynasty and the early republic, Japan had 
obtained extensive additional mining and other rights 
throughout southern Manchuria. 

After 1912 this resource-rich region, which is larger 
than Germany and France combined, had been ruled by 
a Chinese bandit turned warlord named Zhang Zholin 
(Chang Tso-lin) and his allies, who survived by com¬ 
plying with Japan’s demands. In 1928 Zhang Zholin, 
known as the Old Marshal, was assassinated by Japa¬ 
nese officers of the Kwantung Army stationed in Man¬ 
churia, who hoped to seize the provinces in the ensuing 
chaos. However, astute actions of Zhang’s supporters 
ensured a smooth transition of power to his son Zhang 
Xueliang (Chang Hsueh-liang), known as the Young 
Marshal. The Young Marshal sponsored Chinese immi¬ 
gration to his sparsely populated land (approximately 
30 million inhabitants in 1930) and undertook eco¬ 
nomic development projects. He also threw in his lot 
with the newly established Nationalist government at 
Nanjing (Nanking) led by Chiang Kai-shek. In 1930 


Zhang led about 200,000 of his best troops to help 
Chiang defeat rebel warlords and remained in Beijing 
(Peking) to ensure stability in northern China. 

Meanwhile, economic depression had discredited the 
civilian governments in Japan and swayed many people 
toward support for the growing rightist, ultranationalist 
movement centered among ambitious junior military offi¬ 
cers. They formed the Society of the Cherry, the Black 
Dragon Society, the National Foundation Society, and 
others that advocated war and expansion as an answer to 
Japan’s problems and saw conquest of Manchuria as the 
first step toward eventual control of all China and other 
Asian lands. These Japanese imperialists feared growing 
Chinese nationalism and the emergence of a strong and 
unified China and moved to prevent it. 

On September 18, 1931, field grade officers of the 
Kwantung Army staged a minor bombing incident 
along the railway track of the SMR line just outside 
Mukden. In a well-coordinated and well-planned act, 
the Kwantung Army simultaneously attacked over a 
dozen cities in Manchuria. Other units from Japan’s 
colony Korea soon joined the action. Too weak to resist 
militarily, China appealed to the League of Nations 
and the United States under the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
Emergency sessions of the league repeatedly demanded 
that both sides cease military action. Both the Chinese 
and Japanese governments signaled compliance, but 
the Kwantung Army ignored orders and continued its 
conquest, to popular acclaim in Japan, forcing the cabi¬ 
net to fall in December 1931. Japan then set up a pup¬ 
pet government in Manchuria, calling it Manchukuo, 
meaning “country of the Manchu,” and enticed the last 
Qing emperor, Pu-i (P’u-yi), to become its chief execu¬ 
tive and emperor in 1934. 

The league dispatched an investigative mission 
under British diplomat Lord Lytton to Manchuria. Its 
report, submitted to the league in September 1932, 
refuted Japanese claims that its actions in Manchuria 
were motivated by self-defense, branded Manchukuo a 
puppet state that was completely controlled by Japa¬ 
nese military and civilian leaders, and recommended 
its restoration to China. The report was endorsed by 
the league assembly, with one dissenting vote: Japan’s. 
Japan then resigned from the league, signaling its fail¬ 
ure as an effective international body. In 1933 Japanese 
forces added another Chinese province, Rehe (Jehol), 
which adjoined Manchuria, to its puppet state. The 
United States refused to recognize Manchukuo but took 
no other action. 

Japan’s government developed Manchuria with a 
network of modern industries designed to furnish raw 
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materials and finished products to the Japanese econ¬ 
omy. They included coal mining, iron and steel works, 
and manufacturing. Roads and railways were also 
expanded to improve the infrastructure and facilitate 
the transport of goods and products to Japan. Japa¬ 
nese immigration was encouraged, and Japanese were 
granted privileged status, while the Chinese were strictly 
and brutally controlled. Manchuria became an arsenal 
and a granary for Japan. War with the United States 
after 1941 resulted in a reduction of the flow of equip¬ 
ment and financing from Japan to Manchuria, causing 
factory production in the area gradually to grind to a 
halt. In defeat the Japanese overlords abandoned Pu-i 
and other Chinese puppets. Soviet troops poured into 
Manchuria as World War II ended, stripped equipment 
and facilities worth over 1 billion 1945 U.S. dollars, 
and shipped them to the Soviet Union. Japanese arms 
captured by the Red Army in Manchuria were later 
transferred to the Chinese Communist army. 

See also Lytton Commission and report; Yalta Con¬ 
ference. 

Further reading: Power, Brian. The Puppet Emperor: The Life 
of Pu Yi, The Last Emperor of China. New York: Universe 
Pub, 1986; P’u-i, Henry. The Last Manchu: The Autobiog¬ 
raphy of Henry Pu Yi, Last Emperor of China. Edited and 
translated by Kuo Ping Paul Tsai, introduced by Paul Kramer. 
New York: Putnam, 1967; Yoshihashi, Takehito. Conspiracy 
at Mukden: The Rise of the Japanese Military. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1963. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Manhattan Project 

The Manhattan Project was a secret U.S. weapons 
program that applied nuclear technology to create the 
first atomic bombs. Although other nations, including 
Great Britain, Germany, the Soviet Union, and Japan, 
had modest nuclear research programs during World 
War II, only the United States had the scientific talent, 
industrial capability, and financial resources to success¬ 
fully create, test, and eventually use the world’s most 
powerful weapon of the time. 

In December 1938 German scientists Otto Hahn, 
Fritz Strassmann, and Lise Mietner discovered that 
bombarding an atom of radioactive uranium with neu¬ 
trons caused its nucleus to split, thereby releasing an 
enormous burst of energy. This process would come to 
be called nuclear fission. 


The development opened up the possibility for 
further research into harnessing this energy to be new 
sources of power as well as the possibility of new, more 
destructive types of weapons. In the 1930s the scien¬ 
tific community involved in nuclear research was inter¬ 
national in character and included contributions from 
both Europe and North America. By 1939 political ten¬ 
sions in Europe caused many scientists to congregate in 
the United States and Britain, including many emigres 
from Germany and Italy. 

Work on using nuclear fission for military applica¬ 
tions began in Germany on April 29, 1939, when the 
Reich Ministry of Education convened a secret confer¬ 
ence and created a new research program. Germany 
also banned the export of uranium, an essential and 
rare element needed for this research. 

In 1939 Leo Szilard, a Hungarian emigre physicist, 
understood the military potential of nuclear fission and 
the danger if Germany harnessed this power. Szilard 
went to the United States to enlist the help of Albert 
Einstein, at that time the most famous scientist in the 
world. In August 1939 Einstein wrote a letter to Presi¬ 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt warning that a weapon 
based on nuclear fission was possible and that Germany 
could be in the process of constructing such a weapon. 
Einstein further urged the president to begin a project 
to develop an atomic bomb. Roosevelt responded by 
creating a committee to study the military implications 
of nuclear physics. 

In December 1941, after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, the United States went to war with 
Germany, Japan, and Italy. During the war the fun¬ 
damental military strategy of the United States was 
to achieve complete victory at the lowest cost to U.S. 
lives. U.S. officials believed that an atomic bomb 
could shorten the war and reduce the number of U.S. 
casualties. 

By early 1942 British scientists concluded that a 
uranium weapon was feasible. Based on these reports 
the secret weapons program was put under the auspices 
of the U.S. War Department and was code-named the 
Manhattan Engineer District, more commonly known 
as the Manhattan Project, because it originally was to 
be headquartered in New York City. In September 1942 
army general Leslie Groves was named director. Groves 
soon appointed J. Robert Oppenheimer, a theoretical 
physicist from the University of California at Berkeley, 
scientific director. 

The project soon encompassed a crew of over 
100,000 people, involving 37 installations in 13 states, 
and more than a dozen university laboratories. Secrecy 
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was considered to be of the utmost importance. In fact, 
many of the scientists and engineers were given only 
information that immediately affected their work, and 
they therefore were unaware of the larger implications 
of their research. 

On December 2, 1942, a team led by Enrico Fermi, 
a Nobel Prize-winning physicist emigre from Italy, cre¬ 
ated the first controlled, self-sustaining nuclear chain 
reaction at the University of Chicago. This proved that 
an atomic bomb many times more powerful than con¬ 
ventional weapons was possible. 

The project focused on two main tasks. The first was 
the design of the bomb. Most of this work was done at 
the Los Alamos weapons lab in New Mexico under the 
direct supervision of Oppenheimer, who supervised the 
actual design and construction of the bomb. The other 
task, the production of nuclear fuel, was undertaken at 
a site in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, that focused on isolat¬ 
ing uranium isotopes. 

Although the Manhattan Project had originally 
been conceived to combat a potential German nuclear 
weapon, work on the bomb would continue after Ger¬ 
many surrendered on May 8, 1945. U.S. officials were 
determined to use the bomb against Japan in order to 
end the war at the earliest possible moment with the 
fewest casualties. 

Secretary of War Henry Stimson told President 
Harry S. Truman that the bomb could create prob¬ 
lems for the United States because it could not maintain 
a monopoly on the technology. Stimson requested that 
Truman convene a special committee to consider the 
implications of the new weapon. 

Truman agreed, and the Interim Committee, made 
up of high-level advisers, held five meetings between 
May 9 and June 1, 1945. The committee debated the 
most effective use of the bomb in order to expedite a 
Japanese surrender. The committee determined that 
the weapon should be employed without prior warn¬ 
ing, which would increase its psychological impact. 
The committee suggested that the purpose of the bomb 
should be to impede the Japanese capacity to wage 
war and to shock the Japanese with the overwhelming 
destructive power of the bomb. 

POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 

The committee also debated the effects of the bomb on 
postwar international relations. Although the Soviet 
Union remained aligned with the United States and 
Great Britain, tensions between the Allies continued to 
grow, especially over Soviet control of Eastern Europe. 
The committee fully realized that the bomb could 


increase the already tense relationship with the Soviet 
Union. 

The committee discussed two ways of handling 
the issue. The first would be to offer general infor¬ 
mation to the Soviets about the bomb in order to 
increase cooperation between the two allies. The 
other approach would be to use the bomb to gain 
diplomatic advantages in U.S. dealings with the Sovi¬ 
ets, at least for the short term. The committee was 
opposed to even providing general information on the 
bomb to the Soviets and determined that the United 
States should work to ensure that it stayed ahead of 
the Soviet Union in the research and production of 
nuclear weapons. 

Truman accepted the committee’s findings. For sev¬ 
eral months Truman had delayed a conference with 
Joseph Stalin and Winston Churchill until after a 
successful test of the plutonian bomb, planned for July, 
believing that a successful test would improve his bar¬ 
gaining position. On July 16, 1945, the United States 
successfully exploded the first nuclear bomb in a test 
code-named Trinity at Alamogordo, New Mexico. 
The force of the bomb equaled 18,600 tons of TNT, 
approximately 2,000 times more powerful than the 
British “Grand Slam,” the largest conventional bomb 
used in World War II. 

ULTIMATUM 

At the end of the conference the Allies presented an 
ultimatum to Japan in what is known as the Potsdam 
Declaration. The declaration called on Japan to uncon¬ 
ditionally surrender to the Allies or face “prompt and 
utter destruction.” The United States elected not to spe¬ 
cifically refer to the atomic bomb by name. 

After Japan refused to surrender, Truman made 
the decision to drop atomic bombs on the Japanese 
home islands. The Manhattan Project instituted Proj¬ 
ect Alberta, which involved the wartime delivery of the 
completed bomb. Research groups were sent to Tin¬ 
ian, an island in the Pacific, which was the base from 
which the planes carrying the atomic weapons would 
ultimately depart. 

On August 6 at 8:15 a.m., the Enola Gay, piloted 
by Brigadier General Paul W. Tibbets, released a 15- 
kiloton uranium bomb nicknamed Little Boy 31,060 
feet over the city of Hiroshima, Japan; 43 seconds 
later the bomb exploded 1,900 feet above the city. Wit¬ 
nesses reported seeing a searing flash of light, hearing 
a deafening roar, and feeling a massive rush of air. The 
4.4 square miles surrounding the point of detonation 
were completely destroyed. Estimates suggest that over 
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60,000 people died immediately, while possibly 70,000 
more were to die over the next few years, many from 
acute exposure to radiation. 

Three days later, on August 9, Bock’s Car , piloted 
by Major Charles Sweeny, dropped a 2f-kiloton bomb 
nicknamed Fat Man on Nagasaki. Originally, the mis¬ 
sion had been to bomb the Japanese city of Kokura, 
but the crew was unable to do so because of a heavy 
haze. Instead, the plane went to its secondary target. 
Estimates suggest that 38,000 were killed immediately, 
with an estimated 35,000 additional fatalities as a result 
of injuries sustained during the bombing. 

In the aftermath of the bombings and the Soviet 
invasion of the Japanese colony of Manchuria, Emper¬ 
or EIirohito broke a deadlock in the Supreme Council 
to accept the Potsdam Declaration as the basis for the 
Japanese surrender. The sole Japanese condition was 
that the emperor be allowed to retain his throne as 
titular ruler of the people. The Japanese government 
accepted the terms of surrender on August 15 and for¬ 
mally surrendered to General Douglas MacArthur 
in Tokyo Bay aboard the battleship USS Missouri on 
September 2. 

Further reading: Howes, Ruth EL, and Caroline L. Herzen- 
berg. Their Day in the Sun: Women of the Manhattan Project. 
Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1999; Rhodes, Rich¬ 
ard. The Making of the Atomic Bomb. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1986; Serber, Robert. The Los Alamos Primer: 
The First Lecture on How to Build an Atomic Bomb. Berke¬ 
ley: University of California Press, 1992; Stoff, Michael B., 
Jonathon F. Fanton, and R. Hal Williams, eds. The Manhat¬ 
tan Project: A Documentary History. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1991; Walker, J. Samuel. Prompt & Utter 
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Japan. Chapel Hill and London: University of North Caro¬ 
lina Press, 2004. 
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Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung) 

(1893-1976) Chinese Communist leader 

Mao Zedong was the son of a prosperous farmer from 
the Hunan Province in central China. After graduating 
from normal school he worked as a library assistant at 
National Beijing (Peking) University, where he came 
under the influence of intellectuals disillusioned with 
Western democracies and turned to Marxism, hailing 
the success of the communist revolution in Russia. 



A Chinese soldier guards in Tiananmen Square, Beijing, in front of 
a portrait of Mao. Mao held unlimited power in post-1949 China. 


Mao joined a Marxist study club organized by faculty 
leaders of Beijing University Chen Duxiu (Ch’en Tu- 
hsiu) and Li Dazhao (Li Ta-chao). In July 1921 he was 
one of 12 men who formed the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) in Shanghai; Chen was elected general 
secretary of the party. 

In January 1923 the father of the Chinese repub¬ 
lic, Sun Yat-sen, formed a (First) United Front 
with Soviet representative Adolf Joffe under which 
the Soviet Union gave advice and aid to Sun’s 
Kuomintang (KMT, Nationalist Party) in return for 
admission of members of the CCP to the KMT. As a 
result, Mao was elected a reserve member of the Cen¬ 
tral Executive Committee of the KMT and made head 
of the farmers’ organization in the United Front gov¬ 
ernment in Canton. Mao participated in the North¬ 
ern Expedition led by Chiang Kai-shek against 
the warlords and helped rouse the peasants in Hunan 
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against the warlord regime and economic inequities. 
In 1927 Chiang Kai-shek purged the CCP from areas 
under his control. Mao escaped to the hills of Jiangxi 
(Kiangsi) Province in central China. 

Between 1927 and 1933 Mao and other Commu¬ 
nists who fled the Nationalist dragnet established a 
Chinese Soviet Republic in the hills of Jiangxi, where 
they implemented violent land reforms while their Red 
Army, under commander Zhu De (Chu Teh), fought 
off KMT armies sent against them. However, decisive 
defeats by an army personally led by Chiang forced 
the battered CCP to flee in the Long March, which 
lasted a year (1934-35). Mao consolidated his power 
in a conference at Zungyi (Tsungyi) during the flight 
and maintained it throughout the subsequent Yanan 
(Yenan) period of the CCP. Although Yanan’s loca¬ 
tion in remote northwestern China bought the CCP 
time, the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War ensured 
its survival because it forced the KMT to call off its 
anti-Communist campaign and form a Second United 
Front. The CCP grew explosively during the eight- 
year war (1937-45). Mao wrote extensively during 
the war and mapped out strategies for future victory 
against the KMT. 

Civil war broke out almost immediately after 
the defeat of Japan. After the United States failed to 
mediate a cease-fire, it withdrew support from the 
KMT government. A combination of many factors 
led to the KMT’s defeat in 1949 and the establish¬ 
ment of the People’s Republic of China, which Mao 
led as chairman of both the CCP and the government. 
China became allied with the Soviet Union, received 
Soviet aid, and followed its model of land collectiv¬ 
ization and industrialization. Impatient to surpass 
the Soviet Union, Mao inaugurated in 1958 the Great 
Leap Forward, which dragooned the people into com¬ 
munes and wrecked the economy with wildly unreal¬ 
istic programs. As a result, about 30 million people 
died in a Mao-made famine, the greatest in human 
history. Mao’s pragmatic colleagues then forced him 
to give up his chairmanship of the government in 
1959 and began repairing the catastrophically broken 
economy. 

Mao fumed in impotence between 1959 and 
1966, then formed a coalition with his wife, Jiang 
Qing (Chiang Ch’ing), young students, and army 
leader Lin Biao (Lin Piao) and launched the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution in 1966. The student 
Red Guards ousted the pragmatists, wreaked havoc 
throughout the land, and returned Mao to power in 
a cult of personality that rivaled Soviet leader Joseph 


Stalin’s. China did not begin recovery from the disas¬ 
trous Cultural Revolution until the increasingly sick 
and senile Mao died in 1976. 

See also anti-Communist encirclement campaigns, 
china (1930-1934); May Fourth Movement/intellectual 

REVOLUTION. 
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Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

March on Rome 

The October 1922 March on Rome entered into the 
mythology of Benito Mussolini’s National Fascist 
Party as the moment when the Fascists conclusively 
demonstrated their power over the Italian govern¬ 
ment and people. In fact, they had already displayed 
their collective ability to destroy law and order, to 
undermine parliamentary rule, and to attract the 
support of Italians fearful either of falling out of the 
lower middle class or of losing their extensive prop¬ 
erty holdings pending a socialist revolution. Thus, 
the march symbolized the transfer of power and 
authority that had already occurred when the king 
had refused to proclaim martial law against the Fas¬ 
cists and had then invited Mussolini to become prime 
minister. 

Immediately after World War I, Italians received 
universal suffrage. Electoral politics acquired a new 
tone as peasants and workers began to vote. The fail¬ 
ure of the Popular Party and the Italian Socialists (PSI) 
to cooperate in the chamber of deputies, despite their 
shared concern for Italy’s poor and working class, cre¬ 
ated an opportunity for Mussolini and fatally weakened 
parliamentary democracy in the country. 
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In the elections of 1920, the PSI had acquired con¬ 
trol over Milan, Bologna, 25 provincial councils, and 
2,200 district councils. These victories dislodged and 
irritated traditional elites. Some smaller landed propri¬ 
etors also sympathized with the Fascist efforts to evis¬ 
cerate the PSI, as many had managed to secure land only 
in recent years and feared that they would have it taken 
away. Given the notable labor strife and class conflict 
in urban, industrialized areas, Mussolini attracted the 
support of major industrialists, including Alberto Pirelli 
and Giovanni Agnelli (Fiat). 

Meanwhile, nationalists continued to harbor bitter 
feelings about the government that had accepted the 
Treaty of Versailles, which had awarded Italy almost 
none of the territory that it had expected to gain upon 
allying with the Triple Entente during World War I. 
They wanted to erase memories of the snubs suffered by 
Italy at the hands of her erstwhile war partners. A large 
number of veterans and lower-ranking soldiers under¬ 
took paramilitary activities on behalf of the Fascists as 
well as appearing in Fascist rallies. 

By late 1920 the Fascists had control over life in 
much of northern Italy. Local Fascist leaders such as 
Italo Balbo used intimidation to wrest control of cit¬ 
ies and towns from elected socialist governments. By 
mid-1921 the Fascist militias were often assistants to 
the official police forces. Conservatives and government 
officials generally ignored the Fascist contributions to 
public violence; indeed, many appreciated the militancy 
and virility of the Fascists as crucial to the restoration 
of Italian national honor. 

Mussolini adeptly shifted his rhetoric and program 
in the interests of retaining his new group of supporters. 
He virtually eliminated references to class conflict and 
social revolution, replacing them with evocations of the 
need for discipline and strong leadership in Italy. The 
queen mother and the duke of Aosta avidly supported 
the Fascist movement. He also placated the Roman 
Catholic Church by avoiding anticlerical rhetoric and 
by cultivating good relations with the new pope, Pius 
XI (elected in 1922), who worried about communism 
far more than any possible threat from the Fascists. 

Having amassed such support among propertied 
and influential Italians, Mussolini could contemplate 
seizing power. This proved unnecessary, however, since 
the existing government had already lost control over 
the country. While heading to Naples for the Fascist 
Party Congress in late October 1922, Mussolini threat¬ 
ened that the Fascists would seize power following a 
mass march to Rome if they did not receive at least five 
ministerial posts. Prime Minister Facta asked the king 


to declare martial law in order to prevent such a march, 
but the king refused. Instead, he suggested a coalition 
government. Mussolini rejected the proposal, anticipat¬ 
ing a complete victory if he was patient. This expec¬ 
tation was fulfilled on October 29, 1922, when King 
Victor Emmanuel asked him to form a government. 

The March on Rome of approximately 30,000 Fasc¬ 
ists thus served little practical purpose except as a cel¬ 
ebration of having achieved power. Mussolini himself 
reached the outskirts of Rome by rail. Wearing a suit 
and walking into Rome at the head of his ill-clad band of 
Fascists, Mussolini looked every inch the bourgeois poli¬ 
tician on whom the traditional elites of Italy could rely. 

Further reading: Bosworth, R. J. B. Mussolini. London: Arnold, 
2002; DeGrand, Alexander J. Italian Fascism: Its Origins and 
Development. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1982; 
Elazar, Dahlia S. The Making of Fascism: Class, State, and 
Counter-Revolution, Italy, 1919-1921. Westport, CT: Praeger 
Press, 2001; Morgan, Philip. Fascism in Europe, 1919-1945. 
London: Routledge, 2002. 
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Marco Polo Bridge incident 

See Sino-Japanese War. 

Mariategui, Jose Carlos 

(1894-1930) Peruvian journalist and political activist 

Jose Carlos Mariategui was the founder of the Social¬ 
ist Party of Peru, which was later transformed into 
the Communist Party of Peru. He was also one of 
the more influential social theorists in Latin America. 
Jose Carlos Mariategui was born on June 14, 1894, at 
Moquegua, a dry, dusty town on the outskirts of the 
Atacama Desert, close to Peru’s southern border with 
Chile. It was 11 years after Peru’s disastrous war with 
its southern neighbor. 

His father was Francisco Javier Mariategui Requejo, 
a grandson of Francisco Javier Mariategui (1793-1884), 
one of the original signatories of Peru’s declaration of 
independence in 1821. When Jose Carlos Mariategui 
was a young boy, his father abandoned the family and 
left his mother, Maria Amalia La Chira Ballejos, to look 
after the three children. They moved to Lima and then 
to the town of Huacho, north of Lima, close to where 
San Martin had proclaimed Peru’s independence. When 
he was eight Jose Mariategui suffered a bad injury to 
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his left leg and spent four years in a hospital in Lima. 
When he was 14 he started working for the newspaper 
La Prensa, initially running errands, then becoming a 
linotypist, and ending up as a journalist. He also found 
work with the magazine Mundo Limeno. In 1916 
Mariategui decided to leave La Prensa to join a new 
slightly left-wing daily newspaper called El Tiempo. By 
this time he had been heavily influenced by the Spanish 
socialist Luis Araquistan. After two years Mariategui 
had sufficient confidence to leave El Tiempo and try to 
establish his own magazine but had trouble getting any¬ 
body to agree to print it. He then decided to establish 
his own paper, La Razon, which was the first avowedly 
socialist paper in Peru. 

In May 1919 La Razon supported a strike held to 
try to get legislation restricting work to an eight-hour 
day. It also wanted price controls for basic goods. 
This rapidly began to annoy the president, Augusto B. 
Leguia y Salcedo, who decided to defuse the matter by 
forcing Mariategui to take a government scholarship to 
study in Europe. As a result, Mariategui left to go to 
Europe in 1920. After a brief time in France, Germany, 
and Austria, he moved to Italy and there married Ana 
Chaippe, returning to Peru in 1923. 

Very soon Mariategui was becoming well known 
as a Marxist and also a friend of Victor Raul Haya 
de la Torre, who led the American Popular Revolu¬ 
tionary Alliance. Together they worked on Claridad, 
a Marxist magazine, and when Haya de la Torre was 
deported Mariategui remained as editor, dedicating its 
fifth issue, in March 1924, to Lenin. Personal tragedy 
was to strike soon afterward when he had to have his 
left leg amputated. However, he struggled on and in the 
following year, 1925, wrote La escena contemporanea 
(The contemporary scene), a collection of essays on the 
problems facing the world at the time. In the next year 
he was running the magazine Amauta , which project¬ 
ed his ideas of socialism and Latin American culture 
throughout South and Central America. He was arrest¬ 
ed in 1927 and placed under house arrest by Leguia. 

Initially, Mariategui planned to move to Buenos 
Aires or Montevideo but in the end he decided to stay 
in Lima, where he established the Socialist Party of Peru 
in October 1928, with himself as general secretary. 
This political party later became the Communist Party 
of Peru. As he was formalizing his ideas, also in 1928, 
Mariategui wrote Seven Interpretive Essays on Peruvian 
Reality, which covered the social history of Peru from 
a Marxist standpoint. In 1928 and 1929 Mariategui 
founded and edited the journal Labor, about the labor 
movement in Peru. 


Mariategui helped in the founding of the General 
Confederation of Peruvian Workers in 1929, and this 
body was represented at the subsequent Constituent 
Congress of the Latin American Trade Union Confer¬ 
ence, which was held at Montevideo. Mariategui died 
on April 16, 1930, from complications that resulted 
from his injury to his leg. He was 35 years old. 

Further reading: Becker, Marc. Mariategui and Latin Ameri¬ 
can Marxist Theory. Athens: Ohio University Center for 
International Studies, 1993; Harris, Richard L. Marxism, 
Socialism, and Democracy in Latin America. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1992. 
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Marshall in China (1945-1947) 

George Marshall (1880-1959) was one of the archi¬ 
tects of the Allied World War II victory in Europe. In 
an attempt to prevent civil war in China after victory 
over Japan, U.S. president Harry S. Truman appoint¬ 
ed Marshall special ambassador to China in November 

1945. He was charged with helping the Nationalist, or 
Kuomintang (KMT), government reestablish its author¬ 
ity in areas that had been controlled by Japan during 
the war, including Manchuria, but without involving 
the United States in direct military intervention. He 
was also to urge Nationalist leader Chiang Kai-shek 
to convene a national conference to establish a united 
democratic government, making U.S. aid to his govern¬ 
ment contingent on achieving that goal. 

Marshall arrived in China’s wartime capital, Chong¬ 
qing (Chungking), in December 1945 and obtained 
agreement by both the KMT and the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party (CCP) to appoint a representative each 
to a committee under his chairmanship that would 
work out the terms of cooperation. On January 10, 

1946, both sides agreed to commence an immediate 
cease-fire, to convene a Political Consultative Confer¬ 
ence that would work on the terms for forming a coali¬ 
tion government, and to work toward the integration 
of KMT and CCP military units into a national army. 
Happy with his success, Marshall returned to the Unit¬ 
ed States in March, and President Truman announced 
the establishment of a U.S. military mission to China to 
help it train a national army. 

Because of a history of bitter relations, the KMT 
and the CCP mistrusted each other, nor did either party 
trust Marshall, but they paid him lip service because he 
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represented the powerful United States. Civil war 
resumed in April 1946 and initially went well for 
the Nationalists, who announced the convening of 
a national assembly in November 1946 to write a 
constitution for the nation. The CCP immediately 
announced that it would boycott the national assem¬ 
bly. Realizing that the United States had totally failed 
to mediate an end to the Chinese Civil War, Tru¬ 
man recalled Marshall in January 1947 and stopped 
most aid to China. Marshall issued a farewell mes¬ 
sage before leaving China in which he blamed both 
Chinese parties for the failure of his mediation. On 
the other hand, each Chinese party accused Marshall 
of partiality toward the other. The Nationalist gov¬ 
ernment felt abandoned by the United States. Mar¬ 
shall was appointed secretary of state upon his return. 
He ignored the report of a fact-finding mission led 
by General Albert Wedemeyer concerning a contin¬ 
ued U.S. role in China and decided on a hands-off 
policy in Chinese affairs. The CCP won the civil war 
in 1949. 

See also mao zedong. 
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Marti, Agustm Farabundo 

(1893-1932) El Salvadoran revolutionary leader 

Marti was born on May 5, 1893, in Teotepeque, El 
Salvador, a small town in the region of La Libertad. He 
was the sixth of 14 children born to wealthy landhold¬ 
ing parents. His family estate consisted of two hacien¬ 
das and five square miles of land. He was educated at 
the academy of the Silesian Fathers, excelling in both 
studies and sports. He graduated around 1913 and 
entered the National University. However, he imme¬ 
diately got into trouble over differences of philosophy 
with his professors and even challenged one of them 
to a duel. 

Marti was exiled from the country more than once 
because of his radical beliefs. Some sources have Marti 


taking part in the Mexican Revolution as a member of 
the “Red Guards,” but this seems to be part of the myth 
surrounding him. He most likely lived in Honduras and 
Guatemala. In 1925 he became a charter member of 
the organization that began communist activity in Gua¬ 
temala. However, the organization’s president did not 
want foreign leftists, so Marti was forced out. 

In 1927 the government of El Salvador began to 
persecute Marti. While imprisoned he went on a hunger 
strike, and many university students rallied around him. 
Because of this pressure, he was released, and he went 
to New York in 1928. He was picked up in a police raid 
and decided to return to El Salvador. He returned via 
Nicaragua and came into contact with Sandino’s anti- 
American campaign. During the year he was associated 
with Sandino and his movement, Marti tried to convert 
him, unsuccessfully, to communism. 

After leaving the Sandino forces, Marti went to 
Mexico City to visit his mother. At one point he was 
arrested and jailed for allegedly taking part in the coup 
of Daniel Flores. In 1930 Marti was in Guatemala and 
then returned to El Salvador in May. He was arrested 
and put on an enforced ocean voyage. He returned in 
February 1931, determined to stir up trouble. Con¬ 
ditions were horrible in El Salvador, and Marti took 
advantage to lead uprisings. He led a march on the 
president’s house and was arrested on April 9. 

After being released from jail in 1931, Marti con¬ 
tinued his activities. He was arrested again in 1932 
during an attempted major uprising. Many bombs had 
been found throughout the capital city, and Marti said 
there were many more. Because of this he was tried, 
found guilty, and executed by firing squad on Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1932. The Farabundo Marti National Liberation 
Front was named after him. 

Further reading: Alexander, Robert. Communism in Latin 
America. New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 
1957; Anderson, Thomas. Matanza. Willimantic, CT: Curb¬ 
stone Press, 1992; Karnes, Thomas. The Failure of Union: 
Central America, 1824-1960. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1961. 
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Masaryk, Tomas Garrigue 

(1850-1937) Czechoslovakian president 

Tomas Garrigue Masaryk (Thomas Masaryk in English) 
was a leading campaigner for Czech independence from 
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Austria-Hungary both prior to and during World War I 
and the first president of Czechoslovakia in 1918. 

Masaryk was born in Moravia on March 7, 1850, 
the son of a Slovak coachman. Educated to become a 
teacher, Masaryk worked as a locksmith for a short 
time. He subsequently entered the German College 
at Brimn/Brno (Moravia) in 1865 and continued his 
studies at the University of Vienna, where he obtained 
a doctorate in philosophy in 1876. When studying in 
Leipzig for a year, he met an American student, Char¬ 
lotte Garrigue, whom he married in 1878 and from 
whom he took his middle name. The following year 
Masaryk was appointed lecturer in philosophy at 
Vienna University. In 1882 he became a professor of 
philosophy at the Czech University of Prague. 

Early in the same year the Austrian government 
had been forced to divide the former common uni¬ 
versity into a German and a Czech section, thereby 
offering career opportunities for Czech scholars like 
Masaryk. 

As a philosopher, Masaryk was strongly influenced 
by neo-Kantianism, the British Puritan ethics, and 
the teachings of the Czech Hussites. Simultaneously, 
Masaryk showed a lifelong critical interest in the fric¬ 
tions of modern capitalism. His first major works were 
devoted to suicide in modern civilization as well as to 
the Czech Reformation and the Czech national revival 
of the first half of the 19th century. 

Masaryk founded two scientific periodicals, one of 
which he transformed into a political review in 1889. 
This was the beginning of his political career. In this 
early phase his attention was devoted to the Slovaks 
in the Kingdom of Hungary. By criticizing the outdat¬ 
ed policy of many Slovak politicians, he became the 
idol of the younger progressives in Slovakia. Deeply 
impressed by contemporary ideas of full democracy, 
Masaryk became increasingly estranged from the con¬ 
servative and Catholic concept of the so-called Old 
Czech Party. He distanced himself from this party’s 
deep loyalty toward the Habsburg monarchy and 
sided with the liberal Young Czech Party. 

As a member of the Austrian parliament, the 
Reichsrat, Masaryk represented first the radical 
Young Czechs, but he soon disagreed with their emo¬ 
tional nationalism and resigned his seat in 1893, only 
two years after his election. In the spring of 1900, he 
founded his own moderate Realist Party. Both parties, 
however, were determined to achieve the creation of 
an independent Czech state. After his reelection to the 
Reichsrat, Masaryk became the outstanding figure of the 
Slav opposition to the government of Emperor Franz 


Josef. Masaryk, as a parliamentarian, made himself a 
name as a sharp opponent of Austria-Hungary’s alli¬ 
ance with imperial Germany. He defended the rights 
of the Croats and Serbs, who had come under heavy 
pressure after Austria-Hungary had formally annexed 
Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1908. 

With the outbreak of World War I in August 
1914, Masaryk fled to Geneva, Switzerland, in Decem¬ 
ber 1914 and then onward to London the following 
March. In western Europe Masaryk was recognized as 
the spokesman and representative of what he called the 
underground Czech liberation movement. He worked 
tirelessly to encourage and then commit Allied sup¬ 
port for the creation of a Czech state following the war. 
While staying in London, he cofounded the Czechoslo¬ 
vak National Council, located in Paris. Masaryk’s pri¬ 
vate and scientific acquaintances in France and Great 
Britain helped him to get in contact with leading Allied 
politicians. With their assistance Masaryk was able to 
propagate the Czech war aims: the restitution of Bohe¬ 
mia’s historical independence, which the Habsburgs 
had curtailed after the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648); 
the establishment of a union between the Czechs and 
the Slovaks; and the dismemberment of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy in favor of new states to be cre¬ 
ated according to ethnic principles. 

Throughout the war Masaryk worked closely with 
fellow Czech independence campaigner Eduard Benes. 
The latter attended to political negotiations among the 
Allies, while Masaryk functioned in a more ambas¬ 
sadorial capacity. After the breakdown of the czarist 
monarchy in Russia in the spring of 1917, Masaryk 
transferred his headquarters to Russia. Shortly after 
the Russian Revolution Masaryk set out for the 
United States. 

Czech and Slovak groups of emigrants there wel¬ 
comed him as the recognized negotiator of Czechoslo¬ 
vak future independence. Negotiations with President 
Woodrow Wilson and his secretary of state, Robert 
Lansing, were successful, resulting in the Lansing Dec¬ 
laration of May 1918. This declaration expressed the 
sympathy of the Wilson government with the Czecho¬ 
slovak freedom movement and supported the forma¬ 
tion of an independent Czech state after the conclusion 
of the war. 

ALLIED POWER 

On June 3, 1918, the Allied governments recognized 
the Czechoslovak state as an Allied power. The fron¬ 
tiers of this future state were demarcated according to 
Masaryk’s proposals. Masaryk concluded the so-called 
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Pittsburgh Convention with the Slovak associations 
existing in the United States. This agreement prom¬ 
ised the Slovaks a large measure of home rule and 
played a decisive role in the Czech-Slovak union in 
1918-19. 

The collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 
late October 1918 led to a firm commitment from the 
Allied governments to the immediate creation of a new 
state, Czechoslovakia, in mid-November. Masaryk was 
elected the new country’s first president on November 
14, 1918. He was reelected in 1920, 1927, and 1934. 
During the war Masaryk had promised that the new 
state would respect the minority rights of its numerous 
Hungarian and German ethnic groups. 

Masaryk was one of the first leading European pol¬ 
iticians to publicly express his anxiety over the future 
of Europe after Adolf Hitler came to power in Ger¬ 
many in January 1933. Aged 85, Masaryk resigned his 
post as president of the republic in December 1935 
and died nearly two years later, on September 14, 
1937. He was succeeded by Benes. Masaryk’s son Jan 
served as foreign minister in the Czechoslovak govern¬ 
ment in exile (1940-1945) and in the governments of 
1945 to 1948. 

Although deeply involved in political fighting dur¬ 
ing the last 45 years of his life, Masaryk also wrote 
two monumental books before World War I. In a study 
on Marxism published in 1898, he dealt with the con¬ 
tradictions of both socialism and capitalism. In a book 
titled Russia and Europe he provided a survey of Rus¬ 
sia’s crises with respect to social, intellectual, and reli¬ 
gious problems. Masaryk opposed racial prejudice, as 
shown by his publicly defending a Jew falsely accused 
of ritual murder. During the 1930s Masaryk’s Czech¬ 
oslovakia was one of the few European countries that 
accepted refugees of various political orientations. 
A huge number of refugees from Germany, Austria, 
and the Soviet Union found shelter in Czechoslovakia, 
especially in the capital, Prague. 

Further reading: Capek, Karel. Talks with T.G. Masaryk. 
Edited with a Substantially New Translation by Michael 
Henry Heim. North Haven, CT: Catbird Press, 1995; Kov- 
tun, George J. Masaryk & America: Testimony of a Relation¬ 
ship. Washington, DC: Library of Congress, 1988; Neudorfl, 
Marie. Masaryk’s Understanding of Democracy before 1914. 
Pittsburgh, PA: University of Pittsburgh Center for Russian 
and East European Studies, 1989; Poison, Edward William. 
Masaryk. London: Campion Press, 1960. 

Martin Moll 


May Fourth Movement/ 
intellectual revolution 

In 1919 a student-led protest movement became the cata¬ 
lyst for an intellectual revolution in China. On May 4th, 
1919, thousands of university students in the Chinese 
capital city, Beijing (Peking), gathered outside Tianan¬ 
men (Gate of Heavenly Peace) to protest the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles that would transfer Germany’s 
sphere of influence in Shandong (Shantung) province to 
Japan. They targeted the perfidy of the great powers and 
burned down the residence of a leading Chinese official, 
accusing the corrupt warlord-dominated government of 
selling out China’s interests. The arrest of some students 
led to a brief boycott of classes. News of the incident 
spread to 200 other cities where students organized into 
unions and rallied local merchants, workers, and citizens 
to join a general strike and boycott of Japanese goods. 
The ensuing unrest led to widespread confrontations 
with police and mass arrests but resulted in the resigna¬ 
tion of pro-Japanese cabinet ministers and China’s refus¬ 
al to sign the peace treaty with Germany. The immediate 
goals of the May Fourth protests were thus achieved. 

The term May Fourth Movement first appeared in 
an article by Luo Jialun (Lo Chia-luen), a student leader 
at the National Beijing University, published in a journal 
named The Weekly Review. In Luo’s words the move¬ 
ment “represented the spirit of sacrifice on the part of 
the students,... and the spirit of self-determination on 
the part of the Chinese nation.” As the first mass patri¬ 
otic demonstration organized and led by youthful stu¬ 
dents, it was a landmark event in 20th-century Chinese 
history. 

During the following decades the May Fourth Move¬ 
ment came to denote a broader phenomenon in China’s 
response to the challenges of the modern world. The 
political chaos and diplomatic weakness that followed 
the republican revolution of 1911 and growing Japanese 
imperialism exhibited in its Twenty-one Demands in 
1915 that aimed at making China a Japanese protector¬ 
ate had created a deep sense of urgency among modern 
educated young Chinese. In 1917 Cai Yuanpei (Ts’ai 
Yuan-p’ei), a distinguished scholar who had attained 
the highest Chinese degree and also studied in Germany, 
was appointed president of National Beijing University. 
Cai insisted on academic freedom and built up a strong 
and diverse faculty that attracted China’s brightest stu¬ 
dents who became leaders of the intellectual revolution. 

The faculty journal New Youth and student journal 
New Tide became the beacons of new thought and intel- 
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The Forbidden City in Beijing (Peking), China, in the early 20th century: Central government policy has been at odds with the values of 
the May Fourth Movement, which have survived to the present. 


lectual debate that included such subjects as Social Dar¬ 
winism and Marxism, the writings of John Dewey and 
Bertrand Russell, and the importance of the Bolshevik 
Revolution in Russia. They attacked outmoded traditions 
rooted in Confucianism and advocated language and 
other reforms in Chinese society, including the status of 
women. The broadened quest for reforms that lasted into 
the 1920s was also called the New Culture Movement, 
the Chinese Renaissance, or the Chinese Enlightenment. 

The most visible success of this movement was the 
replacement of the stilted classical written style with 
vernacular Chinese that was led by Chen Duxiu (Ch’en 
Tu-hsiu), who later was a founder of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party, and Hu Shi (Hu Shih), who remained 
committed to Western liberalism. The language reforms 
helped to spread literacy and mass education and the 
development of new literary genres that brought China 
into the mainstream of modern world literature. The 
intellectual revolution brought about the introduction 
of Western methodologies of critical reasoning to the 
social and natural sciences. It also advocated individual 
freedoms and the democratic values of the West. 

A parting of ways took place among the activists 
after the tumultuous events of 1919 subsided. While 
many of the Western-oriented liberal intellectuals 


resumed their academic pursuits, the radicals turned 
toward Marxism and the model of Russia’s Bolshevik 
Revolution. With the encouragement of representatives 
of the Comintern (Third Communist International), sev¬ 
eral faculty members of National Beijing University and 
some students and their allies formed the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party in 1921. Other patriotic youths turned to 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the Chinese Republic, who 
responded to the changes by reorganizing his National¬ 
ist Party, or Kuomintang. The Nationalist and Commu¬ 
nist Parties would first coalesce and then split in 1927 to 
become locked in a life-and-death struggle for control of 
China that would last throughout the 20th century. 

During the 20th century efforts to implement 
the goals of the May Fourth Movement met count¬ 
less obstacles. In China after 1949, supporters of its 
goals suffered grievously during numerous campaigns 
launched by the Communist Party. Nevertheless, the 
values it expounded have survived to the present, and 
its memories have been selectively invoked during the 
commemorations of the movement to the present in 
both the People’s Republic of China and the Republic 
of China. During the war of resistance against Japa¬ 
nese aggression (1937-45), May 4th was celebrated as 
National Youth Day; it is still designated as Youth Day 
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in the People’s Republic of China. On its 70th anniver¬ 
sary in 1989, students gathered at Tiananmen Square in 
Beijing and hoisted the twin banners “Mr. Science” and 
“Mr. Democracy,” slogans first raised by Chen Duxiu 
in 1918. Since the 1980s there has been growing inter¬ 
est in the study of Hu Shi, the preeminent liberal think¬ 
er of the May Fourth era; Hu had earlier been harshly 
criticized by the regime of the People’s Republic. Ironi¬ 
cally, Confucius, once the target of attacks by radicals 
among the May Fourth intellectuals and later consigned 
to “the dustbin of history” by Maoist extremists dur¬ 
ing the Cultural Revolution, is once again honored as 
China seeks to remake its image in the 21st century. 

See also Shandong Question (1919). 

Further reading: Chow, Tse-tsung. The May Fourth Move¬ 
ment: Intellectual Revolution in Modern China. Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1960; De Francis, 
John. Nationalism and Language Reform in China. Princ¬ 
eton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1950; Goldman, 
Merle, ed. Modern Chinese Literature in the May Fourth 
Era. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1977; 
Lin, Yu-sheng. The Crisis of Chinese Consciousness: Radi¬ 
cal Anti-Traditionalism in the May Fourth Era. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1979; Schwarcz, Vera. The 
Chinese Enlightenment: Intellectuals and the Legacy of the 
May Fourth Movement of 1919. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1986. 

Jiu-Fong L. Chang 

Mexican constitution (1917) 

To many modern Mexicans the Mexican constitution 
of 1917 is an important document in their history, one 
that embodies the values of the Mexican Revolution. 
It was the fourth constitution written for Mexico, and 
its inception occurred under the leadership of Venus- 
tiano Carranza, president of Mexico from 1917 to 
1920. It established sweeping reforms in regard to land 
distribution and labor, severely curtailed the power and 
autonomy of the Catholic Church, guaranteed the rights 
of Mexican citizens, and sanctioned a federal system and 
balance of powers. Since 1917 the constitution has been 
ignored, changed, and reinterpreted many times depend¬ 
ing on the leadership and political climate, with a total of 
350 amendments added to it. 

Carranza initiated the creation of the 1917 constitu¬ 
tion to bolster his claims that he would transform the 
ideals of the revolution into actual practice. In January 


1915 Carranza embarked on a campaign to prepare Mex¬ 
ico for a new constitution. In his capacity as first chief 
during the preconstitutional period (1915 and 1916), he 
decreed in September 1916 that elections would be held 
the following month in every Mexican city and town 
to elect delegates to the constituent congress, which 
would draft the constitution. Many regional leaders and 
revolutionaries loyal to Carranza but dedicated to imple¬ 
menting the ideology of the revolution to the point of 
radicalism were elected to the congress. 

The constituent congress convened in November 

1916 in the town of Queretaro, the location of Emperor 
Maximilian’s execution in June 1867. Given only two 
months to draft the document, the delegates quickly 
focused on the task at hand. The moderate liberals 
of the delegation found themselves head to head with 
many of the revolution’s military leaders. These men 
attacked the Catholic Church first, focusing on its role 
in education and proposing article 3, which barred the 
church from primary education and secularized private 
institutions. After a spirited debate coupled with pow¬ 
erful speeches, the radicals passed article 3, alarming 
Carranza. He sent General Alvaro Obregon to the 
congress in hopes that he would moderate the leftists. 
Instead, Obregon threw his powerful military and politi¬ 
cal weight behind Mugica and the other reformers. 

The delegates went on to propose several articles 
to the constitution characterized by sweeping social 
and economic reform. Article 27 proposed radical new 
land policies that reversed Diaz’s policy of encourag¬ 
ing foreign investment and land ownership. Article 27 
attempted to restore national sovereignty by making 
these restrictions retroactive, allowing the president to 
seize land and property held by foreign owners. This 
opened the door for peasant communities to petition 
for the return of lands lost to large estates. 

The relationship between the church and the state 
was the subject of more than one article of the Consti¬ 
tution of 1917. Besides article 3, which excluded the 
church from education, articles 27 and 130 stripped the 
church of much of its power in Mexico. Barred from 
holding or administering property, the church lost a sig¬ 
nificant portion of its revenues used to support chari¬ 
table works. Clergy members could no longer vote, 
hold political office, or assemble for political purposes. 
Mugica and his supporters introduced article 130 at 
the very end of the constituent congress when delegates 
were weary of debate. Some scholars cite fatigue in the 
passing of the severe anticlerical provisions, as the vote 
was taken at 2:00 a.m. on the final meeting day of the 
congress. 
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Labor also took center stage on the radical agenda 
for the new constitution. Article 5 ended the system of 
debt peonage, the misery of many poor Mexican work¬ 
ers. Article 123 organized labor by authorizing labor 
unions and the right to strike. It also put in place sev¬ 
eral regulations to protect workers, especially women 
and children. It established an eight-hour day with one 
day of rest per week. Women and children were barred 
from working after 10:00 p.m., children less than six 
years old were forbidden to work, and those under 16 
could only work six-hour days. Wages had to be paid in 
cash, and a minimum wage was set. 

The constitution of 1917 set up a framework for 
radical change in Mexico. However, it also granted the 
president great power, and Carranza ignored many of 
its reforms. The provisions set forth by the constituent 
congress would take almost the entire 20th century to 
be implemented, and some would never be fully real¬ 
ized. The administration of Lazaro Cardenas, from 
1934 to 1940, did the most work on realizing the ideals 
of the constitution, especially in regard to land reform, 
labor, and education. After 1940 some articles were 
deemphasized, such as article 27, which discouraged 
foreign investments. Despite such permutations of the 
constitution of 1917, it remains an important docu¬ 
ment in Mexico’s modern history that cleared the way 
for considerable social and economic reform. 

Further reading: Bakewell, Peter. A History of Latin America, 
c. 1450 to the Present. Oxford: Blackwell Publishing, 2004; 
Beezley, William H., and Colin M. MacLachlan. El Gran 
Pueblo: A History of Greater Mexico. Upper Saddle River, 
NJ: Prentice Hall, 1999; Camin, Hector Aguilar, and Lorenzo 
Meyer. In the Shadow of the Mexican Revolution: Contem¬ 
porary Mexican History, 1910-1989. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1993; Coerver, Don M., Suzanne B. Pasztor, and 
Robert M. Buffington. Mexico: An Encyclopedia of Contem¬ 
porary Culture and History. Santa Barbara, CA: ABC-CLIO, 
2004; Quirk, Robert E. The Mexican Revolution and the 
Catholic Church, 1910-1929. Bloomington: Indiana Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1973. 

Kathleen Legg 

Mexican Revolution (1910-1920) 

In one of the most violent, chaotic, and consequential 
events in modern Latin American history, from 1910 
to 1920 Mexico was convulsed in a massive social 
revolution and civil war. The first major social revolu¬ 


tion in postcolonial Latin America, the Mexican Rev¬ 
olution arose from complex origins and bequeathed 
an equally complex legacy. The origins of the revolu¬ 
tion can be traced to two major trends from the late 
19th century, both set in motion under the dictator¬ 
ship of Porfirio Diaz (the Porfiriato, 1876-1910) 
that transformed the country’s economy and society 
in far-reaching ways. Both trends resulted from rapid 
capitalist development combined with the oligarchic 
nature of Porfirian politics. These two trends gave the 
revolution its dual character as both a middle-class 
revolt and a mass popular uprising. 

The first trend was the process by which capital¬ 
ist development fostered the formation of an emergent 
middle and professional class that was systematically 
shut out of the nation’s political life by the Porfirian oli¬ 
garchy. Thus, the revolution began in 1910 as a middle- 
class revolt against the corrupt Diaz dictatorship, led 
by the wealthy landowner Francisco Madero under 
the slogan “no reelection.” In essence, this emergent 
middle and professional class, represented by Madero 
and other reformers, sought a greater political voice 
and an opening up of the political system, in keeping 
with classical liberal democratic principles. The second 
trend had its roots in the countryside, where the great 
majority of Mexicans (around 90 percent) resided. This 
was the process of land concentration and related forms 
of rural oppression, which resulted in growing landless¬ 
ness, poverty, hunger, and destitution among the rural 
majority. Thus, when Madero launched his revolt against 
Diaz in 1910, it opened up an opportunity for the rural 
poor to press their claims and vent their accumulated 
grievances, principally the return of the lands that had 
been taken from them in the previous decades and the 
exaction of retribution against abusive local powerhold- 
ers. These were the origins of the revolution’s popular, 
agrarian impulse, epitomized in the figure of Emiliano 
Zapata and his slogan “Land and Liberty.” These twin 
engines of revolution—a middle- and professional-class 
reformist impulse and a lower-class, agrarian, social- 
revolutionary impulse—combined to make the Mexi¬ 
can Revolution both a political revolt from above and a 
social revolution from below. The complex sequence of 
events from 1910 to 1920 reflects these dual and often 
contradictory impulses. 

The most important of these events can only be 
summarized in capsule form here. The rigged elections 
of June 21, 1910, swept the 79-year-old Porfirio Diaz 
into his final term in office. On October 5 in San Anto¬ 
nio, Texas, Francisco Madero, recently released from 
jail, proclaimed himself in revolt against Diaz in his 
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Plan of San Luis Potost, a reformist document calling 
for a return to the principles of the 1857 constitution. 
In May 1911 the combined forces of Madero, Pascual 
Orozco, and Pancho Villa defeated Diaz’s federal 
troops in the border city of Ciudad Juarez. In accord 
with the provisions of the Treaty of Ciudad Juarez, 
Diaz resigned; his foreign secretary, Francisco Leon de 
la Barra, became interim president (May-November 
1911). On October 1, 1911, Madero was elected presi¬ 
dent. He served for 15 months (November 1911-Feb- 
ruary 1913). His presidency was largely a failure, his 
moderate reforms placating neither hardline Porfiristas 
nor agrarian radicals like Zapata and Orozco. On Feb¬ 
ruary 18, 1913, Madero was overthrown by one of his 
leading generals, the conservative Victoriano Huerta, 
following the the Decena Tragica (Tragic Ten Days), a 
destructive battle in Mexico City between Porfiristas and 
Maderistas—an overthrow made possible by the “Pact 
of the Embassy” between Huerta and U.S. ambassador 
Henry Lane Wilson. Huerta, reputed for his cruelty and 
hard drinking, ruled for the next 17 months (February 
1913-July 1914). His regime, whose policies garnered 
the animosity of the United States, was overthrown by 
the constitutionalists under Venustiano Carranza fol¬ 
lowing the U.S. occupation of the port city of Veracruz, 
which had begun on April 21, 1914. 

The three years following Huerta’s ouster were 
the most chaotic of the revolution, with several major 
and scores of minor armies wreaking havoc across the 
country. The most prominent figures included Pancho 
Villa and Pascual Orozco in the north; Zapata in the 
south; and the constitutionalists Carranza, Plutarco 
Calles, and Alvaro Obregon. In December 1914 
Villa and Zapata briefly occupied Mexico City. Five 
months later—in April 1915—came the most famous 
military engagement of the war: the Battles of Celaya 
(in the state of Queretaro, April 6-7 and 13-15), in 
which Villa’s cavalry, estimated at more than 25,000 
strong, was nearly destroyed by Obregon’s entrenched 
forces (Obregon was a keen student of European trench 
warfare). The battles’ outcome heralded the rising for¬ 
tunes of Carranza and the constitutionalists. Villa, his 
army severely weakend, retreated northward. After 
the United States recognized Carranza as Mexico’s 
legitimate head of state in October 1915, Villa staged 
a series of anti-U.S. reprisals, most famously his raid of 
Columbus, New Mexico, on March 9, 1916, in which 
his forces killed 18 U.S. citizens and looted and burned 
the town. The United States responded with Pershing’s 
Punitive Expedition, in which General John J. Persh¬ 
ing led some 6,000 U.S. troops into the northern Mexi¬ 


can deserts in pursuit of Villa. The expedition, which 
cost $130 million, failed and withdrew from Mexico in 
January 1917. Meanwhile, in the south the Zapatistas 
continued their guerrilla campaign against the Carran¬ 
za government, which had not endorsed Zapata’s Plan 
of Ayala demanding agrarian reform. 

In November 1916 Carranza and the constitution¬ 
alists, entrenched in Mexico City, convened a consti¬ 
tutional convention in the city of Queretaro. Exclud¬ 
ing Villistas, Zapatistas, Huertistas, and others, the 
meetings eventually produced the constitution of 1917, 
which governs Mexico to the present day. In March 
1917 Carranza was elected president of Mexico, an 
office he assumed on May 1. Several months earlier, 
in January 1917, Carranza had been approached by 
the German ambassador with a proposal to ally with 
Germany in a war against the United States (following 
his instructions in the famous Zimmermann Telegram, 
sent January 16, 1917, by the German foreign secretary 
Arthur Zimmermann). Carranza refused the offer, but 
the telegram, intercepted by the British, is often cited as 
hastening U.S. entry into World War I. 

With the formation of a constitutional, U.S.- 
recognized government in Mexico City, the most vio¬ 
lent years of the revolution were drawing to a close. 
While fighting still raged across much of the country, 
by this time many Mexicans had wearied of the vio¬ 
lence. In the south the Zaptistas put up a stiff resistance 
against Carrancista forces sent down to suppress their 
armies. In early 1919 Carranza dispatched a hit squad 
to Morelos to assassinate Zapata, which it did on April 
10. A year later, on May 21,1920, Carranza himself fell 
to an assassin’s bullet, leaving the presidency open to 
Obregon, one of whose allies had pulled the trigger. 

When the revolution began in 1910, Mexico was 
home to an estimated 15 million people; 10 years later 
that number had dropped to an estimated 14 mil¬ 
lion. In other words, between 1 and 2 million Mexi¬ 
cans died during this “age of violence,” while an addi¬ 
tional quarter million or more migrated north to the 
United States—marking the origins of many Mexican- 
American communities in major U.S. cities like Detroit, 
Chicago, and others. After 1917 the revolutionary 
regime, dominated by elites from the northern state of 
Sonora (especially Obregon, Calles, and Adolfo de la 
Huerta), entrenched itself in power. Through the 1920s 
the revolutionary state became increasingly institu¬ 
tionalized and its policies increasingly conservative. It 
retained power despite frequent flare-ups of violence, 
most notably the Cristero Revolt of 1926-29, sparked 
by the Catholic Church’s disgruntlement with the 
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constitution’s anticlerical provisions, in which an esti¬ 
mated 80,000 people died. 

The revolution bequeathed a complex legacy, not 
only in Mexico but across the hemisphere. Radical¬ 
izing an entire generation of politicians, intellectuals, 
labor leaders, and activists, it also helped to create a 
new narrative of Mexican history that put Indians and 
mestizos at the center of the nation’s past (as seen most 
graphically in the public murals of Diego Rivera), while 
contributing to the erosion of traditional bonds of def¬ 
erence and relations of domination-subordination that 
had been so central to the country’s postconquest his¬ 
tory. It also largely failed to deliver on the promise of 
agrarian reform, at least in the short term. Of the rev¬ 
olution’s twin engines of a politically disenfranchised 
rising middle class and an impoverished agrarian sec¬ 
tor, the former essentially triumphed—expressed most 
concretely in the dominance of the Sonorans and the 
formation in 1929 of the predecessor to the PRI (Insti¬ 
tutional Revolutionary Party), a political party that was 
(and remains) “revolutionary” in name only, that domi¬ 
nated the country’s politics in a “one-party democracy” 
for most of the 20th century. It was not until the presi¬ 
dency of Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40) that popular 
demands for agrarian reform were largely met. 

Further reading: Katz, Friedrich. The Secret War in Mexico: 
Europe, the United States, and the Mexican Revolution. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981; -. The 

Life and Times of Rancho Villa. Stanford, CA: Stanford 
University Press, 1998; Knight, Alan. The Mexican Revolu¬ 
tion, 2 vols. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1986; 
Womack, John. Zapata and the Mexican Revolution. New 
York: Vintage, 1968. 
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Mitsui and Mitsubishi, Houses of 

Before the conclusion of World War II, Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi were two of the four major zaibatsu (family- 
centered banking and industrial combines) in Japan; the 
others were Sumitomo and Yasuda. The term zaibatsu 
refers to a particular economic and social arrangement 
characteristic of large capitalist enterprises in Japan in 
the 19th and first half of the 20th centuries. Each zaibatsu 
was controlled by a single family that owned companies 
in many different spheres of economic activity, including 
banking and industry. The zaibatsu developed after the 
Meiji restoration in 1868, when the government wanted 


to encourage industrial development. The zaibatsu were 
a very strong economic and political force in early 20th- 
century Japan. For instance, in 1937 most heavy industry 
and one-third of all bank deposits in Japan were directly 
controlled by the four major zaibatsu. After Japan’s sur¬ 
render in World War II, the Allied occupation authorities 
ordered the zaibatsu dissolved. This meant that official¬ 
ly individual companies were freed from the control of 
their parent companies. However, many reformed their 
ties later in a less-formal arrangement, so some aspects 
of the control and coordination of the zaibatsu lived on 
in reality if not in law. 

MITSUI 

Mitsui is one of the largest publicly traded companies in 
contemporary Japan. The origins of Mitsui date back to 
the House of Mitsui, a merchant house of the Tokugawa 



The House of Mitsui began with Mitsui Takatoshi, who opened a 
number of successful textile shops in Edo, Japan, depicted above. 
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period (1603-1867). Mitsui is thus the oldest of the four 
leading zaibatsu of early 20th-century Japan. The his¬ 
tory of the House of Mitsui begins with the enterprises of 
Mitsui Takatoshi (1622-94), who opened a number of 
successful textile shops in Edo (Tokyo) and Kyoto. 

He later expanded his enterprises into financial ser¬ 
vices, including moneylending. In 1691 members of the 
Mitsui family were granted the status of gyo sbonin 
(chartered merchants) by the shogunate, which gave 
them considerable influence within the government. 
The Mitsui family drew up a “constitution” in 1694, 
detailing matters such as the duties of the family coun¬ 
cil and the amount of property due each branch of the 
family; these arrangements remained in force into the 
20th century. In 1876 the Mitsui bank became the first 
private bank in Japan. Minomura Rizaemon (1821-77), 
an orphan who worked his way upto the top position 
in the Mitsui exchange brokerage, became president of 
the Mitsui bank and helped launch Mitsui into other 
enterprises that allowed it to succeed in the changing 
financial world of modern Japan. 

The Mitsui family owned more than 270 compa¬ 
nies by the end of World War II. Although the Mitsui 
zaibatsu was officially broken up in 1946, many of the 
companies involved formed themselves into keiretsu in 
the 1950s. The name Mitsui means “three wells,” and 
the three wells are represented in the company logo. 

MITSUBISHI 

The Mitsubishi group’s origins lie with Yataro Iwasaki 
(1835-85), who founded the shipping firm the Mitsubi¬ 
shi Commercial Company in 1873. This company grew 
to be Japan’s largest shipping firm, partly due to finan¬ 
cial assistance from the Meiji government. The second 
and third heads of Mitsubishi were family members: 
Yataro was succeeded by his brother, then by his son. 
The family expanded into many industries, including 
coal mining, shipbuilding, banking, insurance, paper, 
steel, oil, and real estate. In 1893 the holding company 
Mitsubishi, Ltd., was created to organize these diverse 
business interests. The principal arms of the company 
in the early 20th century were (1) Mitsubishi Bank, 
founded in 1919 and currently part of Mitsubishi UFJ 
Financial Group, the largest bank in Japan; (2) Mit¬ 
subishi Corporation, founded in 1893, which provides 
internal financing; and (3) Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, 
which includes the photographic equipment company 
Nikon and the Mitsubishi Motor Corporation. Mit¬ 
subishi was an important military contractor during 
World War II, building warships and the Zero aircraft 
used in the attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941. 


After the zaibatsu were required to disband in 1946, 
the companies forming the Mitsubishi zaibatsu became 
independent entities. However, some voluntarily recom¬ 
bined after the outbreak of the Korean War and formed 
a keiretsu known as the Mitsubishi group. 

The name Mitsubishi means “three diamonds” 
and is not a family name. Rather, it refers to the three 
stacked diamonds of Yataro Iwasaki’s family crest, 
which appear in the Mitsubishi trademark. 

Further reading: Beasley, William G. The Rise of Modern 
Japan. 3d. ed. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 2000; Black¬ 
ford, Mansel G. The Rise of Modern Business in Great Brit¬ 
ain, the United States and Japan. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1998; Johnson, Chalmers A. Miti 
and the Japanese Miracle: The Growth of Industrial Policy, 
1925-1975. Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1982; 
Miyashita, Kenichi, and David W. Russell. Keiretsu: Inside 
the Hidden Japanese Conglomerates. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1994; Tamaki, Norio. Japanese Banking: A History, 
1859-1959. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995; 
Tamaki, Norio. Yukichi Fukuzawa, 1835-1901: The Spirit 
of Enterprise in Modern Japan. New York: Palgrave, 2001; 
Weston, Mark. Giants of Japan: The Lives of Japan’s Greatest 
Men and 'Women. New York: Kodansha International, 1999. 
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Mongolian People's Republic 

During the Q’ing (Ching) dynasty in China (1644-1911) 
Mongolia had been a part of the Chinese Empire under 
a theocratic government, with the ruler, the Jebtzun 
Damba (Living Buddha), acknowledged as the Bogd 
Khan (Holy King). During the Chinese revolution of 
1911, the status of Mongolia was briefly in doubt until 
in May 1915 the Treaty of Kyakhta, signed by Chinese, 
Russian, and Mongolian officials, granted Mongolia 
limited autonomy. 

During the Russian Revolution in October 1917 
and the subsequent Russian Civil War, Xu Shucheng 
(Hsu Shu-Cheng), a Chinese warlord, sent his soldiers 
into the area and captured Urga (modern-day Ulan 
Bator) in 1919. Two years later the White Russians 
were decisively defeated in western Russia, retreated to 
Siberia, and took over Mongolia, occupying Urga on 
February 4. Seeing the White Russians as a poten¬ 
tial long-term army of occupation, some Mongolians 
contacted the Bolsheviks. This allowed the Mongo¬ 
lians under Damdin Sukhbaatar to take over Urga with 
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the aid of Russian Communists. Soon afterward the 
White Russian leader, Baron von Ungern-Sternberg, 
who claimed to be a reincarnation of Genghis Khan, 
was shot, and Sukhbaatar helped form the Mongolian 
People’s Party, the first political party in the country, 
with Soliyn Danzan as the first chairman of the party’s 
central committee. Sukhbaatar met Vladimir Lenin 
in November 1921, and in January 1922 serfdom was 
abolished throughout Mongolia. These moves gave 
great impetus to the proclamation of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic on November 26, 1924, making it 
the second Communist nation in the world. The capital 
was then renamed Ulan Bator (Red Hero). 

After the death of Lenin, Joseph Stalin was ini¬ 
tially more anxious to assert his control over the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, allowing Mongolia 
some independence. However, by the late 1920s Stalin 
began to assert some control over the country through 
the renamed Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party. 
Stalin eventually found a willing ally in Khorloogiin 
Choibalsan (or Choybalsan). Born in 1895 at Tset- 
senkhan Aimak, a village near a town that bears his 
name, Choibalsan was a monk who turned to politics. 
He had been a leader in a pro-Communist Mongolian 
revolutionary group as early as October 1919 and had 
supported Siikhbaatar’s formation of the Mongolian 
People’s Party. When the Bogd Khan died in May 1924, 
Choibalsan did not allow the discovery of his new rein¬ 
carnation to take place. In that year Choibalsan became 
commander in chief of the Mongolian army, a post he 
held until 1928, and he was appointed chairman of the 
presidium of the state little hural (the parliament) in 
January 1929. In 1930 Choibalsan became the minis¬ 
ter of foreign affairs. Choibalsan helped introduce land 
reform, and land seized from landlords was handed 
over to peasants or turned into cooperatives. 

On December 27, 1933, the Japanese puppet state 
Manchukuo officially claimed sovereignty over Mongo¬ 
lia. The Japanese were anxious to expand their control 
in the region, and several Mongolian princes had been 
persuaded to move to Japan many years earlier. One of 
them, Prince Kanjurab, had been married to Yoshiko 
Kawashima, a member of the Qing (Ch’ing) imperial 
family and a Japanese agent who was rapidly emerging 
as one of the most powerful people in Manchukuo. 

In November 1934 the chairman of the council 
of people’s commissars, Peljidiyn Genden, negotiated 
a military alliance between Mongolia and the Soviet 
Union. Soon afterward Genden was executed, suspec¬ 
ted of being a Japanese spy. Choibalsan became mar¬ 
shal in 1936 and in 1939 took Genden’s position as 


the chairman of the council of people’s commissars, 
which became the council of ministers in 1946. In 
1939 Choibalsan signed a Soviet-Mongolian mutual 
assistance treaty, sending Mongolian soldiers to help 
the Red Army when they faced the Japanese in sev¬ 
eral engagements along the Soviet Union’s border with 
Japanese-occupied China. It was the stiff resistance 
that the Japanese faced at the Battle of Halhyn-gol that 
convinced the Japanese high command not to attack 
the Soviet Union but to proceed with plans to invade 
Southeast Asia. 

In 1944 the small autonomous state of Tannu Tuva 
decided to officially become a part of the Soviet Union. 
Most of its people were Mongolian. Salchack Toka, 
the nominal leader of Tannu Tuva, met Choibalsan to 
try to persuade him to bring Mongolia into the Sovi¬ 
et Union. However, Choibalsan refused. He even sent 
80,000 Mongolian soldiers into Inner Mongolia hoping 
to exploit the Japanese military weaknesses toward the 
end of the Pacific war but was forced to withdraw them 
after demands from the Soviet Union on behalf of its 
Chinese Communist allies. 

At Yalta in February 1945, the United States and 
Great Britain agreed that Mongolia should belong to 
the Soviet sphere of influence—in the previous year 
U.S. vice president Henry Wallace had visited Ulan 
Bator. A plebiscite was held on October 20, 1946, in 
which nearly all the people voted for Mongolian “inde¬ 
pendence.” Nationalist China was forced to waive any 
claims to Mongolia and recognized the Mongolian 
People’s Republic on January 5, 1946. Choibalsan died 
on January 26, 1952. Choibalsan is commemorated by 
a town in eastern Mongolia built during his rule in his 
honor, and also Choibalsan State University, founded 
in Ulan Bator in 1942. 

Further reading: Bawden, C. R. The Modern History of 
Mongolia. London: Weidenfeld andNicolson, 1968; Sanders, 
A. J. K. The People’s Republic of Mongolia. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1968. 

Justin Corfield 

Moroccan crises 

There were two major crises involving France and Ger¬ 
many over the control of Morocco prior to World 
War I. France’s interest in Morocco steadily increased 
after it took over neighboring Algeria in 1830. Hav¬ 
ing not unified until 1870, Germany came late to the 
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imperial game and had to content itself with attempt¬ 
ing to secure territories that had not already been 
taken by other European imperial powers, particu¬ 
larly Britain and France. By the turn of the century, 
Morocco was one of the few African nations that had 
not been taken over by European powers, and the Ger¬ 
mans were therefore interested in it. Although it pur¬ 
ported to be neutral on the Moroccan issue, Britain 
had secretly agreed to French expansion into the area 
during negotiations resulting in the beginning of the 
Entente Cordial in 1904. 

The Tangier Crisis was the first clash between 
France and Germany. In 1905 Kaiser Wilhelm II vis¬ 
ited Tangier, where he proclaimed his support for an 
independent Morocco. This provocation irritated the 
French government and raised public anger toward 
Germany. The Moroccan sultan of the Alawi dynasty, 
seeking to prolong his rule, announced his support for 
an international conference that he hoped would result 
in Morocco’s maintaining its independence. In 1906 
13 nations, including the United States, gathered at the 
Algeciras Conference in southern Spain. The Spanish 
already had small holdings in northern Morocco around 
the city of Ceuta. The Spanish and French subsequent¬ 
ly agreed to separate spheres of influence in Morocco. 
After protracted negotiations France was granted spe¬ 
cial status in Morocco, although it pledged to respect 
German interests. Secretly, Britain, fearing Germany’s 
growing naval strength, reiterated its support for the 
French in Morocco. Sultan Abd al-Hafid (r. 1908-13) 
objected, but France continued to expand its control 
over Morocco’s finances. 

A small crisis, the so-called Casablanca Affair, broke 
out in 1908 when the French captured three German 
deserters from the French foreign legion while they 
were in the custody of the German consul, in violation 
of conventional international law. Germany protested, 
and the matter was referred to the Hague Tribunal. 
Under the following Franco-German accord, Germa¬ 
ny briefly accepted the special position of France but 
gained some economic concessions. 

In 1911 France moved troops deep into Morocco 
and took the major city of Meknes. A second major 
crisis erupted when the Germans reacted by deploying 
a gunboat, the Panther, off the coast of the port city of 
Agadir in southern Morocco. The British government 
publicly stated its support for France and even threat¬ 
ened Germany with possible war. Subsequent negotia¬ 
tions resulted in Germany’s gaining a small piece of 
territory in French Equatorial Africa (in the present-day 
Republic of the Congo) and France’s keeping its favored 


position in Morocco, by far the more important of the 
two territories. 

France established a full protectorate over Moroc¬ 
co in the Treaty of Fez in 1912. The sultan was forced 
to sign the French terms, and Marshal Fouis Hubert 
Fyautey was appointed the first French resident gener¬ 
al of Morocco. France retained control until it granted 
Moroccan independence in 1956. The French and Ger¬ 
man rivalry over Morocco added to the mounting ten¬ 
sions among European nations and was a contributing 
factor to the outbreak of World War I in 1914. 

Further reading: Anderson, Eugene N. The First Moroccan 
Crisis 1904-1906. Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1966; 
Porch, Douglas. The Conquest of Morocco. New York: Far¬ 
rar, Straus and Giroux, 2005. 

Janice J. Terry 

motion picture industry 

The motion picture industry can be traced back to the 
1890s, when Kennedy Faurie Dickson, the chief engi¬ 
neer at the Edison Faboratories, was credited with mak¬ 
ing celluloid strips containing a sequence of images that, 
when projected, would show movement. Thomas Edison 
himself developed this further, and in 1893 at the Chi¬ 
cago World’s Fair he introduced the Kinetograph, the first 
moving picture camera, and the Kinetoscope, which used 
a continuous loop of Dickson’s film. The Kinetoscope 
spread successfully around the United States and Europe. 
British and European inventors did work on similar sys¬ 
tems. Work in Britain was pioneered by Robert William 
Paul and his partner Birt Acres. In France Auguste and 
Fouis Fumiere invented the cinematographe—a portable 
motion picture camera, film processing unit, and projec¬ 
tor all in one piece of equipment—which quickly became 
one of the most manufactured items in France. 

Until the late 1920s the producers were unable to 
capture sound and synchronize it with the film, so the 
early films were known as silent movies, whereby the 
film was played and sometimes live musicians and live 
sound effects were used, including human voices off 
stage. The words of the film appeared on screen, being 
part of the film itself. 

Georges Melies, a Paris stage magician, started 
shooting and exhibiting films from 1896, many of his 
works being science fiction, with A Trip to the Moon 
(1902) the first film to portray space travel. Gradually, 
there were films lasting up to 15 minutes, with Edwin 
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S. Porter becoming an early director for Life of an 
American Fireman (1903) and the first “western” movie, 
The Great Train Robbery (1903). The first full-length 
movie was The Story of the Kelly Gang (1906), which was 
made in Australia and ran for 80 minutes. Filmed mostly 
at Rosanna, on the outskirts of Melbourne, Australia, 
it told the story of the Australian bushranger Ned Kelly 
and was made by the Tait brothers, costing them £400 to 
make and netting them over £25,000. It was shown all 
over Australia to packed audiences and was also shown 
in some places overseas. As with many films, it tells the 
story of an event, although on many occasions it is not 
a reliable account of the actual historical event. Very 
little of the film has survived, although a large number of 
“stills” were released at the time, which, together with 
newspaper reviews, allow historians to analyze the film 
in considerable detail. It was later reissued as Ned Kelly 
and His Gang with some extra scenes included. 

The next major films came out in Europe with 
Queen Elizabeth, produced in France in 1912, Quo 
Vadis? in Italy in 1913, and Cabiria in Italy in 1914. 
Soon longer films started to be produced in the 
United States with The Birth of a Nation (1915) and 
Intolerance (1916), both directed by D. W. Griffith 
(1875-1948). In 1907 the Lafitte brothers launched 
the films d’art (“art films”), which were aimed at 
introducing wealthier people to the cinema, many of 
them at the time regarding films for the working class 
and the theater for the higher social classes. 

EARLY FILM STARS 

The outbreak of World War I held up feature film 
production, but it did result in newsreel films being 
made. These were shown in movie theaters—by 1908 it 
was estimated that there were 10,000 of these theaters 
in the United States alone. After World War I Holly¬ 
wood in California became the center of much of the 
world’s film production, with an average output of up 
to 800 feature films each year making up 82 percent 
of the total world output during the 1920s. By this 
time many actors and actresses were becoming famous 
around the world, with Charlie Chaplin (1889-1977), 
Buster Keaton (1895-1966), Lon Chaney (1883— 
1930), Douglas Fairbanks (1883-1939), Clara Bow 
(1905-65), Gloria Swanson (1897-1983), and Rudolf 
Valentino (1895-1926) all being important early film 
stars. Valentino became well known through films such 
as The Sheik (1921), Blood and Sand (1922), and Son 
of the Sheik (1926), and was the heartthrob of girls 
throughout the 1920s, with his death at the height 
of his popularity causing a mass outpouring of grief. 


Other famous actors of the silent era were Tom Mix 
(1880-1940), who entered the film industry in 1918, 
joining the Selig Company, and was said to be earn¬ 
ing up to $30,000 per week—appearing in 270 films 
from The Trimming of Paradise Gulch (1910) until The 
Miracle Rider (1935); and Joan Crawford (1906-77), 
who continued through the silent era into sound films. 
Some of these films were controversial, with the British 
1928 film Dawn, about Edith Cavell, evoking a storm 
of protest in Germany. A later film, Nurse Edith Cavell, 
was produced in 1939. Another early silent film was 
Ben Hur (1925), remade by M.G.M. in the 1959, and 
others that became well known were Victor Hugo’s The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame (1924) and The Phantom 
of the Opera (1925). Hollywood, near Los Angeles, 
was the base for American-produced films, the main 
companies including Columbia, M.G.M., Paramount, 
R.K.O., Twentieth Century Fox, and Warner Brothers. 
Other famous studio locations were in Britain at Ealing, 
in France, in Italy, and in Germany. Indian films were 
largely produced in Bombay. 

SOVIET AND INDIAN LILM 

In the Soviet Union the early directors included Yakov 
Protazanov, whose films included Father Sergius (1917- 
18) and Aelita (1924). Sergei Eisenstein (1898-1948) 
perfected a technique that became known as the dia¬ 
lectical or intellectual montage, whereby nonlinear and 
often clashing scenes provoke different emotional reac¬ 
tions in the audience. His films included The Battle¬ 
ship Potemkin (1925), Strike (1925), October (1928), 
Alexander Nevsky (1938), and Ivan the Terrible (1944 
and 1946). 

The Indian film industry also started early, with 
Dadasaheb Phalke, considered by many as the “Father 
of Indian Cinema,” producing many feature length 
silent films, with Raja Harishcahndra (1913) being the 
most famous early Indian film. In Japan the earliest film 
was The Cuckoo (1909), produced by Shisetsu Iwafuji, 
with an early well-known one being Souls on the Road 
(1921). Sessue Hayakawa (1889-1973) appeared with 
his wife in The Typhoon (1914) and as the villain in 
Cecil B. De Mille’s The Cheat (1915), acting in Tokyo 
Joe (1949) alongside Humphrey Bogart and then playing 
other major roles in the 1950s. 

With the ability to introduce accurate synchronization 
of sound and sufficient amplification for it to be heard 
in cinemas, the Hollywood studio Warner Brothers 
introduced Vitaphone in 1926, and in 1927 their The 
Jazz Singer had the first piece of synchronized dialogue 
and singing in a feature-length film. The Lights of New 
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York (1928) was the first all-synchronized sound feature 
film, again produced by Warner Brothers. Quickly other 
studios started to produce these films, with Alfred 
Hitchcock’s detective story Blackmail (1929) being the 
first sound feature in Britain. The Broadway Melody 
(1929) was the first classic-style Hollywood musical, 
with French director Rene Clair producing Under the 
Roofs of Paris (1920) and Le Million (1931). Paramount 
produced the first film version of Somerset Maugham’s 
The Letter in 1929, and the story was produced again by 
Warner Brothers in 1940. 

Production increased with the gangster film Little 
Caesar ( 1931) and others on a similar theme such as The 
Public Enemy (1931) and Scarface (1932), based on the 
life of A1 Capone. Other Hollywood films of this period 
included A. E. W. Mason’s The Four Feathers (1929), 
Erich Maria Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western 
Front (1930), Vicki Baum’s Grand Hotel (1932), Ernest 
Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms (1932), King Kong 
(1933), Cecil B. de Mille’s Cleopatra (1934), Charles 
Dickens’s The Tale of Two Cities (1936), Pearl S. Buck’s 
The Good Earth (1937), The Adventures of Robin 
Hood (1938), Alexandre Dumas’s The Man in the Iron 
Mask (1939), and Rudyard Kipling’s The Light That 
Failed (1939). There were 28 Sherlock Holmes films 
starting with The Return of Sherlock Holmes in 1929, 
with the most famous probably being Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s The Hound of the Baskervilles (1939) starring 
Basil Rathbone. 

SEQUELS 

There were also a number of other films that were 
followed by many sequels: the Charlie Chan films from 
1929 that continued until 1981; The Mysterious Fu 
Manchu (1929), The Return ofFu Manchu (1931), The 
Daughter of Fu Manchu (1931), The Mask of Fu Man¬ 
chu (1932), and eight more films ending in 1980; Edgar 
Rice Burroughs’s Tarzan the Ape Man (1932) and many 
other Tarzan films to the 1960s; and “The Saint” films 
from The Saint in New York (1938), which continued 
up until 1959 when a French-language film Le Saint 
mene la danse was released. 

Perhaps the film that had the most versions made 
was Louisa May Alcott’s Little Women, which was first 
produced in Britain in 1917 but saw American versions 
made in 1919,1933, and in 1949. The height of theU.S. 
film industry was probably in 1939 with The Wizard of 
Oz and Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind. In 
the latter Clark Gable and Vivien Leigh starred in the 
romantic film about life in Atlanta before, during, and 
after the American Civil War. 



Charlie Chaplin in A Dog’s Life, with Edna Purviance. Chaplin 
was one of the most recognizable faces of the early days of movies. 


During World War II there were a large number 
of war films and ones on related spy themes, including 
Went the Day Well? (1942), The Way Ahead (1944), 
and In Which We Serve (1942), which starred Noel 
Coward and was directed by David Lean. Other British 
films of the prewar and early wartime period include 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure Island (1934); R. D. 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone (1935); John Buchan’s The 
39 Steps (1935), starring Peggy Ashcroft (1907-91); 
Baroness Orczy’s The Scarlet Pimpernel (1934), directed 
by Alexander Korda; Mutiny on the Bounty (1935), 
starring Charles Laughton (1899-1962) as Captain 
Bligh and Clark Gable as Fletcher Christian; The 
Charge of the Light Brigade (1936); Ryder Haggard’s 
King Solomon’s Mines (1938); Marie Antoinette (1938); 
George Bernard Shaw’s Major Barbara (1940), starring 
Rex Harrison (1908-90); Daphne du Maurier’s Rebecca 
(1940); Robert Louis Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde (1941); and Jane Austen’s Jane Eyre (1943). 

In the United States films on war themes included 
Desperate Journey (1942), pitting Errol Flynn against 
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the Germans; Casablanca (1942), starring Humphrey 
Bogart, Ingrid Bergman (1915-82), and Claude Rains; 
Mrs Miniver (1942); Forever and a Day (1943); 
Objective Burma (1944); and Going My Way (1944), 
starring Bing Crosby. There were also a number of other 
great successes, including John Huston’s The Maltese 
Falcon (1941), starring Humphrey Bogart, Mary Astor 
(1906-87), and Sidney Greenstreet (1879-1954); 
Citizen Kane (1941), directed by Orson Welles (1915- 
85); A. J. Cronin’s The Keys of the Kingdom (1944); 
and Howard Spring’s Fame Is the Spur (1947). Mention 
should also be made of Rudyard Kipling’s The Jungle 
Book (1942), which starred Sabu (Sabu Dastagir, 1924- 
63). The impact of Walt Disney on the movie industry 
began with Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs (1937), 
Pinocchio (1940), and Bambi (1941). 

In Europe film production during the 1920s and 
1930s saw large numbers of films produced, although 
not on the level being produced in Hollywood. In 
France there were many French-language films, with 
actors Maurice Chevalier (1888-1972) and Jacques 
Tati (1908-82) being the best known abroad. Others 
include Jean-Fouis Barrault (1910-94), who appeared 
in Les Enfants du Paradis (1944); Charles Boyer (1897- 
1978); Danielle Darrieux (b. 1917), who appeared in 
La Ronde (1950); and Michele Morgan (b. 1920), who 
starred in La Symphonie Pastorale (1946). Of the many 
German film producers and directors of the period, Feni 
Riefenstahl became the most famous with her Triumph 
of the Will (1936). 

Elisabeth Berner (1898-198 6) was born in Poland 
and trained in Vienna, becoming the favorite actress 
of the German stage director Max Reinhardt and 
appearing in his first film, Der Lvandelismann (1923). 
Another German film star was Conrad Veidt (1893- 
1943), who was born in Potsdam and after also acting 
at Max Reinhardt’s theater, starred in silent films such 
as The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (1919), The Student of 
Prague (1926), and The Hands of Orlac (1926). When 
the Nazis rose to power he wanted to leave Germany 
because of his Jewish wife. Eventually, he was allowed 
to move to Britain, where he became a British citizen, 
playing German roles in Nazi Agent (1942) and 
Casablanca (1942). 

Mention should also be made of Vienna-born Fuise 
Rainer (b. 1910), who played a key part in The Good 
Earth along with Paul Muni; and Anton Walbrook 
(1900-67), also from Vienna, who starred in Gaslight 
(1940). Also from Europe were Swedish actress Greta 
Garbo (1905-90) and German singer and actress 
Marlene Dietrich (1901-92). 


In Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Singapore the Shaw 
brothers dominated the film industry, and the Cathay 
Film Company was also formed covering British Malaya 
and Singapore. Mention should also be made of two 
film actresses who rose to important political positions, 
both by marriage. 

In 1937 a film actress, Jiang Qing, left the Chinese 
city of Shanghai to join the Chinese Communist Party, 
marrying its leader, Mao Zedong, in the following 
year. In Buenos Aires actress Evita Duarte (later Evita 
Peron) starred in a number of films before meeting and 
then marrying Juan Peron, who went on to become 
president of Argentina. 

After World War II the British at Ealing Studios 
produced a number of important films, including 
Whisky Galore! (1948), Passport to Pimlico (1949), 
Kind Hearts and Coronets (1949), and Graham Greene’s 
The Third Man (1949). Mention should also be made 
of Italian films, one about the wartime resistance to 
the Germans in Rome in Open City (1945), directed 
by Roberto Rossellini (1906-77), who married Ingrid 
Bergman; and Bicycle Thieves (1948), directed by 
Umberto Scarparelli. 

A number of Italian actors found work overseas, 
with Paul Henreid (1908-92), from Trieste (then a part 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire), going to Hollywood, 
where he starred in Casablanca. 

In the United States some important films were 
produced in the late 1940s, but it was not long before 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities turned 
its attention to Hollywood resulting in many actors, 
writers, and directors leaving for Europe, including 
Charlie Chaplin, Morris Carnovsky (1897-1992), and 
Dalton Trumbo (1905-76), and many more unable to 
get work. It also saw others like Ronald Reagan (1911- 
2004), president of Screen Actors Guild, and later 
president of the United States, rise to prominence. 

Further reading: Aylesworth, Thomas G., and John S. Bow¬ 
man. World Guide to Film Stars. London: Bison Group, 
1991; Brownlow, K., andj. Kobal. Hollywood—The Pioneers. 
New York: Knopf, 1979; Halliwell, Leslie. Halliwell’s Film 
and Video Guide 2004. London: HarperCollins Entertain¬ 
ment, 2003; Karney, Robyn, ed. Who’s Who in Hollywood. 
London: Bloomsbury, 1993; MacCann, Richard Dyer, and 
Edward S. Perry. The New Film Magazine: A Bibliograpjy 
of Magazine Articles in English 1930-1970. New York: E.P. 
Dutton Sc Co., 1975; Ragan, David. Who’s Who in Hol¬ 
lywood 1900-1976. New Rochelle, NY: Arlington House 
Publishers, 1976; Rawlence, Christopher. The Missing Reel: 
The Untold Story of the Lost Inventor of Moving Pictures. 
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London: HarperCollins, 1990; Richie, Donald. Japanese 
Cinema. London: Seeker & Warburg, 1972. 

Justin Corfield 

muckraking 

During the early 20th-century heyday of America’s 
progressive movement, many journalists published 
slashing articles that revealed problems and faults 
in U.S. business, government, and social conditions. 
Their exposes, most published in nationally circulated 
magazines, often helped to spark important reforms 
but arguably failed to change society in fundamen¬ 
tal ways. Investigative journalism is still often called 
“muckraking.” 

Although this style of journalism began in the late 
19th century, when author-photographer Jacob Riis 
showed “how the other half lived” in New York’s 
urban slums, the term was popularized in 1906 by 
President Theodore Roosevelt. Infuriated by a series 
of articles denouncing the U.S. Senate, Roosevelt pub¬ 
licly berated author David Graham Phillips for see¬ 
ing only the bad and the corrupt in U.S. life. Like the 
man obsessively raking muck in John Bunyan’s 17th- 
century religious tract Pilgrim’s Progress, such critics, 
said the president, failed to acknowledge beauty and 
social advancement. 

There was plenty of raking to do. Ida Tarbell was 
foremost among muckrakers who focused on the mis¬ 
deeds of business and laissez-faire capitalism. Born in 
Pennsylvania oil country, Tarbell saw her oil refiner 
father lose his livelihood to an oil scheme put together 
by John D. Rockefeller and others. 

Nevertheless, she became the first woman to grad¬ 
uate from Pennsylvania’s Allegheny College. Between 
1902 and 1904 her exhaustively researched book, The 
History of the Standard Oil Company, was serialized 
in McClure’s magazine, and it was later published in 
book form. Her work has been credited with helping 
to instigate a 1911 U.S. Supreme Court ruling that 
broke up the Standard Oil trust. 

McClure’s in 1902 also began serializing Lincoln 
Steffens’s The Shame of the Cities. Visiting St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
New York, Steffens found ample evidence of graft, 
kickbacks from public utilities, unofficially sanctioned 
prostitution, and manipulation of police forces, all in 
the cause of enriching corrupt municipal officials. He 
also found honest workers who helped him reveal these 


practices and earnest efforts at good government. Col¬ 
lected into a book, Shame created a stronger push by 
progressives, including jane addams, for local gov¬ 
ernment reforms. 

Charles Edward Russell, the son of Iowa aboli¬ 
tionists, was a muckraking jack-of-all-trades, writing 
primarily about business misdeeds in such industries 
as meat packing, railroads, and housing. A declared 
socialist, Russell nevertheless supported Woodrow 
Wilson’s preparations for World War I. His investi¬ 
gation of the Beef Trust inspired Upton Sinclair’s 1906 
muckraking novel The Jungle, an expose of danger 
and filth in Chicago’s slaughterhouses and mistreat¬ 
ment of a largely immigrant workforce. 

In 1909 Russell was a founding member, with black 
sociologist W. E. B. DuBois, of the NAACP (National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People), but muckrakers, most of them white, paid 
little attention to the plight of African Americans as 
the nation grew more segregated. 

Ida B. Wells, another NAACP cofounder, fled her 
Memphis home in 1892 after a white mob destroyed 
her newspaper office. From Chicago she continued 
investigating and publicizing lynching, the extralegal 
system of “justice” used in the South and elsewhere 
mainly to terrorize and control African Americans. 
Her Southern Horrors: Lynch Law in All Its Phases 
and many other writings and personal appearances 
also brought news of U.S. racial injustice to Britain 
and other European nations. 

Further reading: Brasch, Walter M. Forerunners of Revolu¬ 
tion: Muckrakers and the American Social Conscience. Lan- 
ham, MD: University Press of America, 1990; Miraldi, Rob¬ 
ert, ed. The Muckrakers: Evangelical Crusaders. Westport, 
CT: Praeger, 2000. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Mukhtar, Omar 

(1862-1931) Libyan politician 

Many successive empires ruled present-day Libya 
until the Ottoman Turks conquered it in 1551. Libya 
remained under Ottoman control until the 1911 Ital¬ 
ian invasion; the Italians desired it mainly as a strategic 
location. British colonial forces had control of Egypt, 
and the French had made claims in North Africa as 
well. The Ottomans, whose last North African terri¬ 
tory was Libya, were extremely weak owing to a recent 
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revolution and were unable to defend against the Ital¬ 
ian invasion. Faced with bombardment by the Italian 
fleet under Admiral Farafelli, the Ottoman Turks aban¬ 
doned Tripolitania, which the Italians easily captured. 
The Italian presence was made official after a Turkish- 
Italian treaty was signed in October 1912 giving Italy 
control of Libya. 

After World War I ended in 1918, Italy expressed 
its desire to construct a “Second Roman Empire” that 
encompassed Libya. This idea was propagated under 
Benito Mussolini and included the resettling of Ital¬ 
ians in the agricultural areas of Libya along the coast 
as well as the construction of roads, communication 
lines, and military facilities throughout the country. In 
1929 the Italians used the term “Libya” officially, and 
in 1939 they made Libya an Italian colony. 

The Italian occupation was immensely unpopular in 
Libya. Immediately after the Italian conquest in 1911, 
resistance groups formed to push the Italians out. One 
group, the Sanusiya movement, under the direction of 
Muhammad Idris al-Mahdi al-Sanusi, mounted resis¬ 
tance to the Italian occupation. Omar Mukhtar led the 
most famous resistance movement. 

Omar Mukhtar was born in 1862 in the town of 
Zawia Janzour. He was from the Mnifa tribe and a 
Qur’anic teacher by profession. After the Italians took 
over in 1911, he initiated and led a campaign against 
the occupation that lasted for 20 years. He fought a 
guerrilla war against the Italians, using his extensive 
knowledge of the Libyan terrain to successfully attack 
and harass them. Mukhtar had a strong following 
among Libyans, receiving food, supplies, and fighting 
men from the local population. 

Since the Italians could not capture Mukhtar, they 
decided to cripple his support base by incarcerating 
the Libyan population in concentration camps. These 
horrific camps interred an estimated 125,000 Libyans, 
of which two-thirds perished because of the appalling 
conditions. The resistance continued despite the con¬ 
centration camps, which only served to increase anger 
among the Libyans. When Omar Mukhtar was around 
70 years old, he was wounded in battle and captured by 
the Italians. He was interrogated, tortured, and hanged 
on September 16, 1931. 

Omar Mukhtar is a hero to the Libyans and is still 
revered in the 21st century. After Mukhtar’s execu¬ 
tion the Italians were able temporarily to subdue Libya 
until it became a battleground in World War II, dur¬ 
ing which Libya was the scene of massive desert battles 
between the German-Italian armies and the British- 
French armies. 


Further reading: Harmon, Daniel E. et al., Foreign Policy 
Research Institute, eds. Libya. New York: Mason Crest, 
2002; Wright, John. Libya: A Modern History. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1982 . 
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Munich Pact 

See APPEASEMENT ERA. 

Muslim Brotherhood 

The Muslim Brotherhood, or the Society of the Mus¬ 
lim Brothers (also known as the Ikhwan), was estab¬ 
lished in Egypt by Hassan al-Banna in 1928. The new 
organization stressed community, games, and health¬ 
ful pursuits. Although al-Banna denied it, some alleged 
that the brotherhood was patterned on the YMCA, 
which had opened branches in several Arab countries, 
including Egypt. 

Born in 1906 in a lower-middle-class family, al- 
Banna was influenced by Sufi orders and took an 
active role in school activities. He attended school 
at Dar al ‘Ulum and taught at a government school 
in Ismailia, where the brotherhood began. A good 
speaker, al-Banna visited mosques and began to 
attract youthful members to his new organization. 
The organization, divided into cells with an individu¬ 
al leader, had a gradation of members who advanced 
by passing examinations. 

Periodically, leaders would convene at congresses 
to coordinate programs. Women’s sub-branches were 
also established. During the 1930s and 1940s, like 
other political forces in Egypt, such as the Wafd Party 
with its Blue Shirts and the fascist Young Egypt with 
its Green Shirts, the Brotherhood also had a secret 
paramilitary force. 

The Ikhwan sought to eradicate all foreign influ¬ 
ences. It had pan-Islamic aims and ultimately gained 
a following outside Egypt, especially among Palestin¬ 
ians in the Gaza Strip, and in Syria and Jordan. The 
brotherhood advocated the unification of Egypt and 
Islamic nations on Qur’anic principles. The organi¬ 
zation’s aims broadened over the years. Al-Banna 
sought to use science to increase national wealth 
and to establish social welfare programs including 
pension plans. The Ikhwan also considered reviving 
the caliphate. Initially, many observers underestimated 
the potential of the organization, which emphasized 
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the rejuvenation of the Egyptian nation through a 
return to Islamic principles. 

In 1933 al-Banna transferred the headquarters of 
the brotherhood to Cairo, where he used radio broad¬ 
casts to popularize his program. He also sent letters 
to politicians and began to increase the brotherhood’s 
commercial activities, including ownership of printing 
presses. These were used to produce a magazine, pam¬ 
phlets, and various other publications. 

From 1939 to 1945 the brotherhood took an active 
role in Egyptian politics and became a major political 
force. The brotherhood attracted young members who 
had become disenchanted with the Wafd, the major 
political party of the era. Generally eager for imme¬ 
diate results, students were dismayed and angry over 
the Wafd’s compromises and alliances with the Brit¬ 
ish. The brotherhood was also periodically courted 
by the palace in order to discredit and undermine the 
Wafd. In 1948 then prime minister Mahmud Nuqrashi 
arrested and imprisoned al-Banna. A member of the 
brotherhood took revenge by assassinating Nuqrashi 
in 1949. But in 1949 al-Banna was in turn killed, 
probably with the complicity of both the palace and 
the government. 

Al-Banna and the brotherhood strongly supported 
the Palestinian cause, and many members volunteered 
to fight for the Palestinians in the 1930s and in the 
1948 Arab-Israeli War. By the late 1940s the broth¬ 
erhood probably had close to half a million members. 

After al-Banna’s death, Ismail al-Hudaybi became 
the leader, or director general. A lawyer, Hudaybi was 
not as charismatic as al-Banna, but he doggedly pur¬ 
sued the programs of the organization. The Ikhwan 
quietly supported the 1952 revolution led by Gamal 
Abdul Nasser, but when the new regime refused to 
institute an Islamic state, the brotherhood became 
disenchanted. 

After the brotherhood attempted to assassinate 
Nasser in 1954, its members were persecuted, impris¬ 
oned, or went into exile to other African or Arab 
nations. Many of the exiles became teachers and sub¬ 
sequently converted students to the cause. 

The Muslim Brotherhood fostered an Islamic 
revival that had major consequences for the 20 th and 
21st centuries. Many contemporary Islamist move¬ 
ments are offshoots or were influenced by the tenets 
and approaches of the Muslim Brotherhood. However, 
many present-day Islamist leaders, believing that the 
policies and approaches of the brotherhood are too 
moderate, have adopted more radical programs and 
strategies to force the establishment of regimes operat¬ 


ing in accordance with their narrow interpretations of 
Islamic law and tradition. 

Further reading: Mitchell, Richard P. The Society of the 
Muslim Brothers. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1993; Musa Husaini, Ishak. The Moslem Brethren. Beirut: 
Khayat’s, 1956. 
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Mussolini, Benito 

(1883-1945) Italian dictator 

II Duce, “the leader,” was born in Predappio, in north¬ 
ern Italy, on July 29, 1883. His father was a socialist 
blacksmith and his mother a schoolteacher. A brilliant 
but unruly student, he qualified for teaching in elemen¬ 
tary schools in 1901 and soon afterward fled to Swit¬ 
zerland to avoid military service, where he was arrested 
for vagrancy and then expelled. He had repeated con¬ 
frontations with the police. 

Mussolini’s Marxism was greatly influenced by 
Nietzsche’s reactionary modernism and Social Darwin¬ 
ism, Spengler’s anthropological and historical pessi¬ 
mism, and Sorel’s revolutionary syndicalism. However, 
before World War I he had remained true to the 
socialist commitment to pacifism, so much so that dur¬ 
ing the war between Italy and Turkey (1912) he was 
apprehended for pacifist propaganda. 

He eventually broke away from the party in 1914, 
following the outbreak of World War I. The Italian gov¬ 
ernment had temporarily opted for neutrality and tested 
the waters to see which side would offer a better deal 
for an Italian military intervention. The Socialist Party 
condemned the war, arguing that it was a carnage that 
would only benefit big industrialists. Initially inclined 
to stick to the party line, within a few weeks Mussolini 
made a sudden about-face and joined the pro war side. 

His inextinguishable ambition, moralistic intransi¬ 
gence, and aggressive temperament led to his resigna¬ 
tion from the editorship of Avanti and from the party. 

In November 1914 he founded II Popolo d’ltalia, 
the would-be Fascist official newspaper. When Italy 
joined the war on the side of the Entente, Mussolini was 
conscripted and attained the rank of corporal. In 1917 
he was wounded during grenade practice and returned 
to Milan, where he launched his own political party 
in 1919. Badly defeated at the first general elections, 
held in the same year, Mussolini resolved that fight¬ 
ing workers’ militancy would earn him the respect of 
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the middle and upper middle classes. Consequently, he 
organized the rank-and-file members of the party, who 
were mostly war veterans, in armed squads (squadrac- 
ce) and instructed them on how to intimidate Catholic 
and Socialist political activists. 

When three liberal governments in a row failed to 
restore order, King Victor Emmanuel III asked Mus¬ 
solini to form a new government in October 1922. 
The famous March on Rome was rather a triumphal 
parade of the winning side. Liberal deputies, more con¬ 
cerned with the unrest of the working classes than with 
liberal safeguards, did not object to the imposition of 
strict censorship and to an electoral reform that clearly 
favored the Fascist Party. 

As a result, between 1925 and 1926, following the 
murder of the Socialist leader, Giacomo Matteotti, Mus¬ 
solini transformed his government into a dictatorship and 
Italy into a police state by abolishing all other parties; 
controlling the press, trade unions, and youth educa¬ 
tion; centralizing the economy; and having his opponents 
silenced by the secret police and the Fascist Party militia. 

He then propagated through the mass media 
the main tenets of the Fascist ideology, which was 
described as the third way between socialism and the 
market ethos. Mussolini dismissed liberal democracy 
as decadent and unable to stir the souls of the masses 
and imposed his ostensibly antimaterialistic, antiposi- 
tivistic, ruralist, and at once militarist and technocratic 
worldview, intending to offset universalist and cosmo¬ 
politan trends as well as bourgeois hedonism and its 
obsession with rights to the detriment of duties. Mus¬ 
solini preached the inequality of individuals, human 
groups, and nations and portrayed citizens as mere 
corpuscles immersed in the eternal stream of history 
and of the internal dynamics of the organic Fascist 
state. 

Mussolini also advocated absorption of private 
conscience into the collective conscience of the body 
social, which entailed the subordination of individual 
welfare to the needs of communal welfare and the 
abolition of individual rights. Mussolini’s economic 
policies involved autarchic neoprotectionism, cen¬ 
tralized control of the national economy, a meticu¬ 
lous division of labor, large industrial cartels, and 
the coordination of transnational economic blocs. 
Mussolini’s conception of totalitarian demography 
privileged quantity over quality, and he offered prizes 
for the most prolific mothers. His ruralist bent arose 
from his fear that industrial cities exerted devastating 
effects on people’s health, which was intolerable for 
a country that was bound to revive the glories of the 



Italian Fascist leader Benito Mussolini joined forces with Germany 
and Japan to form the Axis powers in World War II. 


Roman Empire and therefore needed as many able- 
bodied men as possible. 

In 1929, with the Lateran Treaty, Mussolini made 
several important concessions to the pope in exchange 
for his recognition of the Italian state. This allowed il 
Duce to reach the height of his popularity and power. 

However, fascism could not exist without the pros¬ 
pect of an approaching victorious war. From the start, 
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Mussolini had toyed with the idea of reconquering the 
Mediterranean basin, and this explains his decision to 
bombard Corfu in 1923, to exterminate the semino- 
madic Libyan Bedouins who refused to surrender, and 
to invade Abyssinia (Ethiopia) in 1935-36 and subdue it 
by means of mustard gas, phosgene, flamethrowers, the 
slaughter of civilians, forced labor camps, and scorched- 
earth tactics. He also bombed Red Cross encampments 
in Ethiopia as a retaliation for their denunciations of 
the Fascist atrocities. 

The ensuing international sanctions drove Musso¬ 
lini out of the League of Nations and into a deadly 
alliance with Adolf Hitler, which was sealed by the 
NAZi-Fascist intervention in the 1936-39 Spanish civil 
war on the side of the future Spanish dictator, general 
Francisco Franco. 

A pact of mutual defense, the Pact of Steel, which 
paved the way to World War II, was finally signed by 
Mussolini and Hitler in May 1939. After the procla¬ 
mation of the empire (May 1936), he adopted segrega¬ 
tionist and anti-Semitic legislation more extensive and 
stricter than that of Nazi Germany. 

The German attack against Poland in September 
1939 took Mussolini by surprise. In spite of Mussolini’s 
militaristic rhetoric, the Italian army had demonstrated 
in Spain that it was not prepared for a full-scale conflict 
with the world’s major powers. However, completely 
blinded by the prospect of a quick defeat of France, he 
declared war in June 1940, only to be bitterly disap¬ 
pointed when the United Kingdom refused to give up 
the fight and defeated the Italians in Egypt and Libya, 
and the Greeks not only halted the Italian invasion of 


northern Greece but also forced the Italian army into 
an inglorious retreat at the end of 1940. From then on 
Mussolini’s fate was in the hands of Germany. 

Thus, the king ordered that Mussolini be placed 
under arrest. The former Duce was rescued by German 
paratroops a few months later and proclaimed the Italian 
Social Republic, nothing but a puppet state in German- 
occupied northern Italy. To prove his loyalty to Hitler, 
Mussolini had his son-in-law, Galeazzo Ciano, executed 
on the charge of treason. 

By the end of 1944, approximately 16 free parti¬ 
san republics had been formed in various valleys of 
northern Italy, and the Social Republic was quickly 
sliding into an all-out civil war and was being carpet 
bombed by the Allies. In April 1945 the German army 
was retreating, thousands of partisans were streaming 
from the valleys into the cities, and Mussolini once 
again attempted to seek refuge in Switzerland. He was 
recognized and arrested by the partisans and summar¬ 
ily executed along with his mistress Claretta Petacci in 
a village on Lake Como. 

Further reading: Bosworth, Richard J. B. The Italian Dic¬ 
tatorship: Problems and Perspectives in the Interpretation 

of Mussolini and Fascism. London: Arnold, 1998; -. 

Mussolini. London and New York: Oxford University Press, 
2002; Deakin, F. William. The Brutal Friendship: Mussolini, 
Hitler and the Fall of Italian Fascism. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1962; Mack Smith, Denis. Mussolini. London: Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 1981. 
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NAACP (National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People) 

Founded in 1909, the NAACP is an organization whose 
purpose is to use the legal system of the United States to 
force the government to provide civil rights equitably to 
U.S. blacks. It came into being in reaction to the violent 
racism that plagued the United States at the time. 

After the end of Reconstruction allowed the impo¬ 
sition of de facto and then de jure segregation, African 
Americans lost many of the legal protections estab¬ 
lished by laws and amendments to the U.S. Consti¬ 
tution. Violence against blacks became common as 
lynching reached epidemic proportions. Economic and 
social discrimination increased. Blacks found them¬ 
selves second-class citizens or worse in white America. 
Black leaders were in a quandary over how their people 
should handle the deteriorated situation. 

In 1895 educator Booker T. Washington, the most 
prominent black of his time, proposed that African 
Americans should accommodate. They should allow 
segregation to continue while they used self-help to 
develop their own society and to improve their econom¬ 
ic condition. Washington hoped that U.S. society would 
notice the gradual improvement and come to accept 
black participation in the white political and social 
systems. Washington established the Tuskegee Institute 
in Alabama as a segregated vocational school to teach 
blacks practical skills they needed for everyday life. 


Not all black leaders agreed with Washington’s 
accommodationism. Some looked at the increase in 
poverty and the backwardness of a Jim Crow system 
as separate and blatantly unequal. They also noted the 
outrageousness of hundreds of lynchings a year. They 
regarded Washington as a tool of the white system. 
Among the critics who engaged Washington in a long 
debate was the intellectual W. E. B. DuBois. 

For over a decade the debate continued as black 
Americans suffered. Then in 1905 DuBois and Wil¬ 
liam Monroe Trotter called a meeting at Niagara Falls, 
Canada. The meeting led to the formation of the Niag¬ 
ara movement, which rejected Washington’s gradualist 
accommodationism and called for vigilance and protest. 
The Niagara movement was premature. Washington 
was too powerful. By 1908 the movement was history. 
Its message, however, lingered: There would be no more 
appeasement of white racism by black Americans. 

The NAACP came into being in 1909, formed by 
DuBois and other blacks and whites dedicated to legal 
resistance of Jim Crow discrimination and segregation. 
Among the founders was Oswald Garrison Villard, the 
editor of the New York Evening Post and grandson 
of the abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison. A charter 
member was Mary Church Terrell, the first president 
of the National Association of Colored Women. Also 
among the founders were the lawyer Clarence Darrow 
and Jane Addams, social worker, peace activist, and 
founder of Hull-House. 

The NAACP campaign against the decades-old 
plague of lynching set the approach it would take—long, 
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deliberate, and difficult campaigns that would entail first 
bringing attention to the problem through its newspa¬ 
per, The Crisis, then issuing lengthy and detailed reports 
and lobbying Congress for changes in the laws. The U.S. 
House of Representatives passed federal antilynching 
laws in 1922, 1937, and 1940, but each time the legisla¬ 
tion died in the Senate, falling victim to actual or threat¬ 
ened filibusters. The NAACP persisted, but the federal 
government never passed such legislation. 

The NAACP did not spend all of its time on the 
antilynching effort. It also investigated other civil rights 
abuses and litigated discrimination cases in areas includ¬ 
ing the segregation of streetcars and railroad trains, 
residential restrictive covenants, segregated schools, 
and general abuses of civil rights and liberties includ¬ 
ing the ban on blacks on juries and the denial of vot¬ 
ing rights. Civil rights action through the mid-1930s 
included work on behalf of accused criminals who rare¬ 
ly enjoyed juries of their (black) peers. The NAACP was 
also active in working to get equal salaries for black 
public school teachers. Sometimes it won. Often it lost. 
Always it kept the issues in the public awareness. 

FAIR TRIALS 

On the matter of fair trials, a significant success 
occurred in 1919 in Arkansas. That year black farm¬ 
ers tried to form a union. In retaliation, a white mob 
killed more than 200 black men, women, and children. 
Local authorities arrested 79 black sharecroppers and 
charged them with murder. 

The trial featured coerced testimony and a defense 
that called no witnesses. A white mob threatened dur¬ 
ing the trial to lynch any found not guilty. After a single 
hour of deliberation, the jury declared 12 of the defen¬ 
dants to be guilty of crimes warranting a sentence of 
death. Others received long prison terms. The NAACP 
appealed the case for four years before the U.S. Supreme 
Court agreed to hear the case. In Moore v. Dempsey the 
court overturned the convictions. 

The NAACP attempted to fight restrictions on the 
black vote. In Guinn v. United States the NAACP suc¬ 
cessfully convinced the Supreme Court to overturn 
Oklahoma’s grandfather clause, which allowed the vote 
to only those persons whose grandfathers had voted 
and effectively excluded all but a handful of blacks. 
Southern states found new methods of disenfranchising 
blacks. 

A popular choice was defining political parties as 
private and allowing them to select their members, 
which meant that the parties and their primaries would 
be white only. In the one-party South the primary was 


the election, so the white primary denied blacks access 
to the ballot. Decades later, in 1945, Smith v. Alright, 
brought by the NAACP, eliminated the white primary. 

The NAACP had early on developed a somewhat 
schizophrenic character, with DuBois, as editor of The 
Crisis, stressing publicity and lobbying, and the legal 
staff continuing the slow and tedious work of litigation. 
DuBois became more radical as he aged. He was more 
concerned with civil liberties and the working class 
across race lines, and he thought that the NAACP’s pre¬ 
occupation with segregation was excessive. 

He also thought that the NAACP was becoming 
increasingly conservative, moving toward Washington’s 
accommodationism. When the NAACP shifted its focus 
from The Crisis to the courts in the 1930s as it took up 
segregation as its major target, it completed the split. 
In 1934 DuBois left the NAACP and established the 
National Negro Congress, a union of 600 black organi¬ 
zations with a focus on economic justice. 

LITIGATION 

With DuBois and the economic radicals out of the pic¬ 
ture, the NAACP under president Walter White used 
the resources of the NAACP legal department, espe¬ 
cially Charles Houston and Thurgood Marshall. For 
two decades the NAACP focused strongly on ending 
school segregation, lynching, and the Jim Crow system. 
The process entailed litigating against one city, state, 
or county at a time, forcing the party sued to show 
that it was complying with Plessey v. Ferguson. The 
NAACP forced those it sued to either upgrade their 
black facilities to the white standard or abandon the 
separate but equal myth of Plessey. In the 1930s and 
1940s the NAACP began eroding the legal basis for 
segregated educational systems, and in 1954 it won its 
most important victory in Brown v. the Board of Edu¬ 
cation of Topeka, Kansas, which ruled that separate 
was inherently unequal and opened the door to the civil 
rights revolution of the 1960s. 

The “Second Reconstruction” occurred thanks to, 
but largely without, the NAACP. After white backlash 
and timid enforcement of the laws by the Eisenhower 
and Kennedy administrations, black Americans began 
forcing the battle in the early 1960s with sit-ins, freedom 
rides, and other methods of peaceful confrontation. 

The NAACP was hamstrung by state efforts such 
as one that occurred in Alabama. There the state used 
anticommunist legislation to demand the membership 
rolls of the NAACP. Because the NAACP was a locally 
based rather than a national organization, the release of 
its membership rolls would have proved fatal. But the 
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case kept it in court and unable to be an effective part 
of the Civil Rights movement. 

Further reading: Guterl, Matthew Pratt. The Color of Race 
in America, 1900-1940. Cambridge, MA: Harvard Universi¬ 
ty Press, 2001; Jonas, Gilbert. Freedom’s Sword. New York: 
Routledge, 2005; NAACP.org. “NAACP Timeline.” http:// 
www.naacp.org/past_future/naacptimeline.shtml(2003); 
Rhym, Darren. The NAACP. White Plains, NY: Chelsea 
House Pub, 2002; Wolters, Raymond. DuBois and His 
Rivals. Columbia, MO: University of Missouri Press 2002. 
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Naidu, Sarojini 

(1879-1949) Indian nationalist leader 

Sarojini Naidu was born on February 13, 1879, to 
Aghornath Chattopadhyaya and Varada Sundari in the 
city of Hyderabad, India. She began studying at the 
King’s College of England in 1895. Her childhood love 
for poetry resulted in the publication of collections of 
poems including The Golden Threshold (1905), The 
Birds of Time (1912), and The Broken Wing (1917), 
written in English but with an Indian ethos. Her poetry 
earned her the name of “India’s Nightingale.” A strong 
believer in the philosophy of Brahmo Samaj, Sarojini 
took the bold step of getting married to Govindarajulu 
Naidu outside her caste at the age of 19 per the Brah¬ 
mo Marriage Act (1872). A powerful orator, she gave 
speeches on themes like the emancipation of women, 
youth welfare, and nationalism. 

Sarojini Naidu plunged into the nationalist move¬ 
ment in 1903 and came into contact with leaders who 
were fighting for an India free of British colonial rule. 
Mohandas K. Gandhi and Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
(1866-1915) influenced her political career. At the 
behest of Gokhale she devoted herself to the cause of 
Indian nationalism. Naidu met Gandhi in 1914 and 
became his disciple. During her tour to Great Britain 
with Gandhi, she criticized colonial rule openly among 
the British intelligentsia. 

Naidu and Gandhi opposed the British govern¬ 
ment’s Rowlatt Act, enacted in March 1919 to counter 
Indian protests. She also supported the Indian Home 
Rule League. Naidu also worked for Hindu-Muslim 
unity. She became influential in the Indian National 
Congress (INC) and was elected its delegate to the 
East African Indian Congress in January 1924. She was 
elected president of the INC in the Kanpur session of 


1925 and was the first woman to become its president. 
She went to the United States in October 1928 as an 
emissary of Gandhi, preaching his doctrine of nonvio¬ 
lence. Naidu joined the second civil disobedience move¬ 
ment that had begun in March 1930. She was arrested 
and released in January of the next year. She went to 
London along with Gandhi to participate in the Round 
Table Conference. During the Quit India movement 
of August 1942 she was imprisoned for 21 months. 

After India’s independence on August 15, 1947, 
Naidu was appointed the governor of Uttar Pradesh. 
She died on March 2, 1949. 

Further reading: Mishra, L. N. The Poetry of Sarojini Naidu. 
New Delhi: B.R. Publishing Corporation, 1995; Naidu, 
Sarojini. The Broken Wing: Songs of Love, Death & Destiny 

1915-1916. New York: John Lane Company, 1917;-. 

The Sceptred Flute: Songs of India. Allahabad: Kitabistan, 
1943; Naravane, Vishwanath S. Sarojini Naidu: An Intro¬ 
duction to Her Life, Work & Poetry. New Delhi: Orient 
Longman, 1996; Sengupta, Padmini. Sarojini Naidu: A Biog¬ 
raphy. New Delhi: Asia Publishing House, 1966. 
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National Congress of British 
West Africa 

The National Congress of British West Africa (NCBWA) 
displayed the relatively moderate, reformist spirit of 
many black African professionals and intellectuals of 
the interwar period. Without challenging British con¬ 
trol over their territories, the congress pressed for an 
increase in African representation in advisory coun¬ 
cils, the creation of a West African university, and a 
respect for traditional forms of land ownership. The 
group’s leaders, particularly Joseph Ephraim Casely 
Hayford, promulgated a Pan-African ideology and 
attempted to build a sense of shared interests among 
the inhabitants—or at least the native-born black politi¬ 
cal leaders—of the four British colonies in West Afri¬ 
ca: Nigeria, Gold Coast (now Ghana), Sierra Leone, 
and the Gambia. The congress achieved a few of its 
goals, as it encountered opposition from the majority 
of traditional elites, from radicals in and outside the 
NCBWA, and from the Aboriginal Rights Protection 
Society, which the congress sought to supersede. 

From the perspective of Casely Hayford and other 
future leaders of the NCBWA, the Aboriginal Rights Pro¬ 
tection Society had failed to capitalize upon its success in 
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convincing the British not to impose the proposed Lands 
Bill in 1897. Further, its leadership remained ensconced 
in Cape Coast and constrained the development of 
branches in other areas of the Gold Coast. In 1912 Case- 
ly Hayford began to broach the notion of a West African 
Congress with contacts in Nigeria. This scheme attracted 
support, especially as delegations sent to London from 
Nigeria and from the Gold Coast had each failed to 
convince the colonial secretary either to grant Africans 
greater influence over administration or to include some 
democratically selected members on governing coun¬ 
cils. Advocates of the NCBWA hoped that the concerted 
efforts of representatives from all four colonies would 
prove more fruitful. The Aboriginal Rights Protection 
Society refused Casely Hayford’s 1918 request that it 
endorse such an organization, so the NCBWA formed 
under its own auspices and developed its own agenda, 
including Pan-Africanism. 

PRIMARY GOALS 

The 1919 petition presented to the governor general in 
Accra by 11 representatives of the general committee 
of the Protected West African Conference offered an 
indication of the NCBWA’s primary goals. The docu¬ 
ment was signed by Casely Hayford and presented by 
the Nigerian leader. After congratulating the British 
on Germany’s defeat in World War I and the latter’s 
removal from the ranks of colonial powers, the peti¬ 
tioners requested that the British ask West Africans 
for their opinions on matters relevant to their gover¬ 
nance; the people of the colonies would choose those 
West African councillors through free elections. They 
also encouraged the British to respect traditional land 
rights and to prohibit the importation of alcohol. The 
Nigerian governor-general transmitted the petition to 
London; the colonial secretary did not respond. 

The NCBWA met for the first time from March 11 
through March 29, 1920, in Accra, Nigeria. Represen¬ 
tatives from the Gambia (1), Sierra Leone (3), Nigeria 
(6), and Gold Coast (42) chose Hutton-Mills as their 
president and Casely Hayford as vice president. They 
also agreed upon 83 resolutions pertaining to local 
governance, judicial reform, commerce, and colonial 
policy. They suggested that the British alter the com¬ 
position of West African legislative councils to include 
equal parts Crown nominees and democratically elected 
representatives. They wanted the creation of municipal 
institutions, a West African university, and a West Afri¬ 
can appellate court. They advocated new medical and 
sanitary efforts, the end of racial segregation in hous¬ 
ing, and the establishment of a West African press union 


to promote national development throughout the four 
colonies. Further, they rejected the Franco-British deci¬ 
sion to partition Togoland and the British handover of 
Cameroon to the French, which had occurred without 
any consultation with its inhabitants. 

In 1920 a delegation from the new NCBWA led 
by Casely Hayford traveled to London and demanded 
elective representation for the four colonies. Unfortu¬ 
nately for them, the governors-general of Nigeria and 
Gold Coast resisted such an erosion of British control. 
Many of the traditional kings and chiefs in Gold Coast 
disliked the plan because it would diminish their status 
and the scope of their authority. Another three years 
passed before the British granted a new constitution, 
which included a provision for the election of repre¬ 
sentatives, to Nigeria. Soon thereafter, they granted a 
similar constitution to Sierra Leone and to Gold Coast. 
The acquisition of these new constitutions represents 
the most concrete achievement of the NCBWA. 

The NCBWA met several more times: in Freetown 
in 1923, in Bathurst (now Banjul) in winter 1925-26, 
and in Lagos in 1930. The congress ratified its constitu¬ 
tion at the Freetown meeting. Each meeting generated a 
list of resolutions, most of which the group never real¬ 
ized. At Bathurst the delegates discussed the possibil¬ 
ity of a British West African Federation under a single 
governor-general. They pondered the establishment of 
schools across their territories, agricultural banks and 
cooperatives, and overall commercial and economic 
independence for West Africa. The congress never 
achieved any of these items. 

The NCBWA remained hampered by its inability to 
appeal to traditional elites, a rural constituency, or radi¬ 
cals who wanted far more than reform. The colonial 
office and governors-general regarded the opinions of 
the congress’s members as unrepresentative of African 
attitudes. The NCBWA’s limitations were also caused 
by internal dissent and an overall antipathy toward 
tactics any more radical than petitions or newspapers. 
Ironically, the institution of the new, partially elective 
bodies that the NCBWA had so fervently advocated ulti¬ 
mately served to divide congress members politically; 
they found themselves running campaigns against each 
other and supporting divergent policies. When Casely 
Hayford died in 1930, the NCBWA disappeared too. 

Despite its relative lack of concrete achievements, 
the NCBWA did help West African leaders in British 
colonies to understand the region better and to per¬ 
ceive the commonality of their interests. The vibrant 
civil society and journalism typical of British West 
African cities, something that did not really exist in 
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French West African colonies, might testify to the suc¬ 
cess of agitation by local committees of the NCBWA. 
The education in activism and the increased political 
consciousness also facilitated the rise of the next gen¬ 
eration of Pan-Africanists and independence leaders, 
including Kwame Nkrumah. 

Further reading: Adi, Hakim. “Pan-Africanism and West 
African Nationalism in Britain.” African Studies Review 
43 (April 2000); Langley, J. Ayodele. Pan-Africanism and 
Nationalism in West Africa, 1900-1945: A Study in Ideology 
and Social Classes. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973. 
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Nationalist Party of Indonesia 

The Perserikatan Nasional Indonesia (PNI, Indonesian 
Nationalist Union), an important colonial-period party, 
was established on July 4, 1927, by Achmad Sukarno 
and Djipto Kusumey. The members of the Indonesian 
Union, after coming home from the Netherlands, were 
not satisfied with political progress in their country. 
Political activity in Indonesia remained at a minimum 
after the failure of the communist movement that had 
been organized by the Partai Komunis Indonesia (PKI, 
Indonesian Communist Party). The students involved in 
the movment were joined by Sukarno, who had gradu¬ 
ated from the technical college at Bandung. Among these 
students, Sukarno came into contact with members of 
the Algemene Studies Club (General Study Club). 

The PNI was formed with an agenda of nonco¬ 
operation with the Dutch colonial government, mass 
mobilization, and complete freedom for Indonesia. 
The red and white flag, the national anthem Indo¬ 
nesia Raya (Greater Indonesia), and bbasa Indone¬ 
sia (the Indonesian language) became the symbols of 
Indonesian nationalism. The organization changed its 
name from Perserikatan Nasional Indonesia to Partai 
Nasional Indonesia (Nationalist Party of Indonesia) 
in May 1928. 

The PNI fought aggressively for Indonesian 
nationalism, and within two years its membership 
swelled to 10,000. Sukarno proved to be an excellent 
orator, and in his position as chairman of the PNI, he 
pushed a popular agenda that combined elements of 
nationalism, Marxism, and Islam. As the symbol of 
the movement, he chose the marhaen , or farmer, who 
he believed bore the brunt of colonial oppression. He 
visualized a society free from the control of foreign 


capital with emphasis on gatong rajong (group spirit). 
The Dutch government realized the growing strength 
of the PNI, warning members in August 1929 to cease 
their activities. Sukarno and other leaders were arrested 
in December 1929 and charged with jeopardizing public 
order; Sukarno was given a sentence of four years in 
prison. The party was also declared illegal. Sukarno’s 
sentence was commuted after two years, and he was 
released, then rearrested on similar charges. The PNI 
was dissolved in April 1931. 

AfterthedemiseofthePNI,smallpolitical organizations 
began to flourish throughtout Indonesia. These groups 
were met by the reactionary policy of Dutch governor- 
general De Jonge (1931-36), who arrested and exiled 
Indonesian political leaders. The Minangkabau Sutan 
Sjahrir (1909-66) and Muhammad Hatta (1902-80), 
who had come back after finishing his education in the 
Netherlands, joined a splinter group of the PNI named 
Pendidikan Nasional Indonesia (Indonesian National 
Education Club). 

After his release Sukarno amalgamated the splinter 
groups into a mass organization known as Partindo 
(Indonesian Party). The purpose of this new group was 
to fight for complete independence for Indonesia. It, 
too, became leaderless after Sukarno’s exile to Flores 
in 1933. Hatta and Sjahrir also were arrested and sent 
to Boven Digul. After the independence of Indonesia, 
the PNI continued as a political party. It was one of the 
major parties in the 1955 elections aligning with the 
PKI. The PNI was merged into the Partai Demokrasi 
Indonesia (PDI, Indonesian Democratic Party) in 1973 
under General Suharto (1967-98). 

Further reading: Hering, Bob. Soekarno: Founding Father of 
Indonesia 1901-1945. Leiden: KITLV Press, 2002; Mishra, 
Patit Paban. “Indonesia: Political Parties.” In Encyclopedia 
of Modern Asia. Vol. 3. Edited by David Levinson and Karen 
Christensen. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 2002; Rick- 
lefs, Merle C. A History of Modern Indonesia ca. 1300 to 
the Present Day. London: MacMillan, 1981; Sardesai, D. R. 
Southeast Asia: Past and Present. New Delhi: Vikas, 1981. 
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nativism, U.S. 

Nativism is antiforeign, anti-immigrant sentiment, and 
it has been common throughout U.S. history. Nativism 
is cyclical in U.S. history. Generally, when the United 
States is expanding and optimistic, then immigrants 
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are welcome. When the country is stagnating and cyni¬ 
cal, then it turns on immigrants. U.S. nativism is more 
about Americans than it is about foreigners. 

Benjamin Franklin was nativist when he wondered 
whether the Pennsylvania Germans of his time were 
capable of becoming assimilated. The Federalist Party 
of 1798 was nativist in trying to preserve an antidemo¬ 
cratic property-protecting system from immigrant edi¬ 
tors and pamphleteers. The Alien and Sedition Acts 
were nativist as well as political. The anti-Catholicism 
of the 1830s was nativist. The run-up to the Civil War 
distracted from nativism, and the resurgence came after 
the war when anti-Asian sentiment, which originated 
on the West Coast in the 1850s, resulted in national 
legislation, the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882. Anti- 
Asian laws would continue to pass until the 1920s, as 
would anti-European laws, directed against the differ¬ 
ent and impossible-to-assimilate new immigrants of 
the late 19th century who were seen as a threat to an 
American way already under pressure from the capi¬ 
talism and industrialism that destroyed the traditional 
agrarian United States during the Gilded Age. 

Organized labor, the American Protective Associa¬ 
tion, and eugenics groups sought immigration restric¬ 
tions, English literacy laws, and restrictions on parochial 
schools. They outlawed the teaching of foreign languages 
in schools. Foreign was seen as undesirable. 

RED SCARE 

World War I stimulated the nativist desire for restric¬ 
tion. Anti-Germanism became antiforeignism, which 
became antiradicalism, which culminated in the Red 
Scare of 1919 and 1920 and the revival of the Ku Klux 
Klan, anti-Catholic, anti-Semitic, anticommunist, and 
antiforeign on top of its historical antiblack prejudice. 
The Klan drew 5 million members. Again, organized 
labor asked for restriction of immigrants because they 
worked for substandard wages and brought the wages 
of natives down. Another reason for restriction was that 
the war had produced millions of refugees who might 
swamp American prosperity if left unchecked. Con¬ 
gress passed a temporary immigration restriction law in 
1921 and followed it with the National Origins Act of 
1924, which established immigration quotas based on 
the population profile of the United States in 1890. The 
law also effectively excluded all Asians. 

Immigration control was not sufficient to quell the 
nativist urge. In the 1920s the Klan enjoyed a national 
presence. Although born in the South and based on rac¬ 
ism, it took on a broader appeal. The Klan resurgence 
began after D. W. Griffith’s Birth of a Nation recalled 


the 19th-century Klan as heroic. In Georgia William 
Simmons, a former Methodist minister, reawoke the 
Klan. It was powerful in Indiana, Oklahoma, and Ore¬ 
gon, and it had a presence in other western states such 
as Utah. The Klan of the 1920s was opposed to the new 
morality, the lack of enforcement of Prohibition, and 
the increase in crime. It was a backlash by a segment of 
the United States that was losing the battle to moderni¬ 
ty. Those who were bypassed by the changing economy, 
the shift to the cities, and the new ideas of modern art, 
psychology, and modernism lacked the means to change 
what was happening to them. 

Anti-Semitism was strong in the first half of the 20th 
century, before and after the Klan. Its practitioners includ¬ 
ed Henry Ford, whose Dearborn Independent had a 
readership of about 700,000. The Independent featured 
articles on Jewish gamblers, mobsters, and the dissipa¬ 
tion of Jewish music. The Klan literature featured com¬ 
parable complaints about Jewish jazz and short skirts. 
Most of all, the anti-Semites blamed Jews for commu¬ 
nism. They accepted that the Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion announced a worldwide Jewish conspiracy, and they 
believed that international Jewry, wealthy and powerful, 
had bought the Bolsheviks and influenced allied armies to 
leave Russia during the civil war, thus allowing the Bol¬ 
sheviks to prevail. 

Anti-Semitic nativism also arose in the Military 
Intelligence Division, which carefully tracked Jews in 
the military for Bolshevik, then communist, tenden¬ 
cies, an activity that did not wane until the 1950s and 
1960s. Nativist anti-Semites feared that the Jews were 
conspiring against their Christian nation. 

Also active in the 1920s were the race theorists 
Madison Grant and Lothrop Stoddard, who feared the 
denordicizing of the people of the United States due to 
the mingling of what they regarded as superior north¬ 
ern Europeans with the “lesser races.” White suprema¬ 
cist groups emerged in the 1930s and 1940s, emulating 
Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini. Silver Shirts, 
Khaki Shirts, and Brown Shirts marched and made a dis¬ 
play but failed to attract a large following. The mood of 
the United States in the 1920s and 1930s was isolation¬ 
ist. Rather than “over there,” the slogans were “America 
First” and “Fortress America.” Immigration exclusion 
fit the mood, even when the persecution of Jews turned 
fatal. The United States failed to lift immigration restric¬ 
tions to help those it did not want on its shores. 

Nativism became quiet after the Exclusion Law of 
1924 because immigration slowed during the Great 
Depression and World War II. Even without factor¬ 
ing in the deportation of half a million Mexican migrant 
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workers and their families (many of them U.S. citizens) 
in the 1930s, immigration was negative. More left than 
came in. World War II opened the door slightly, too 
much for holdover nativists from the 1930s such as 
Gerald L. K. Smith, who moved from Huey Long’s 
Share the Wealth, through America First, to radical 
right Christian anticommunism in the 1950s. 

Even the immigration reform of the 1950s main¬ 
tained restrictions, allowing time for the southern and 
eastern European immigrants to assimilate and provid¬ 
ing only token access for Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, 
and other Asians. The major change came with the 
Immigration Reform Act of 1965, which sought to 
renew immigration by the old European immigrants. 
The act almost absentmindedly brought the third world 
to the United States. Demographic, linguistic, and cul¬ 
tural diversity generated a new feeling by some U.S.- 
born citizens that the country was getting away from 
them. The economy was in crisis due to the 1970s ener¬ 
gy crisis and the Vietnam War, which brought about 
“stagflation” as well as massive increases in the foreign 
population. The newcomers—Vietnamese, Cubans, and 
South Americans—were scapegoated. The problem was 
bilingualism, and in the early 1980s the nativists began 
agitating for English-only in government and some¬ 
times in the private sector. Some U.S. citizens thought 
that English-only was a tool for forcing assimilation 
on immigrants (for their own good), but others used 
English-only as an excuse to terminate bilingual access 
to essential services. 

Further reading: Bell, Daniel, ed. The Radical Right. New 
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York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1982; Higham, John. Strangers in the 
Land. New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1955; 
Knobel, Dale T. “America for the Americans. ” New York: 
Twayne Publishers, 1996; MacLean, Nancy. Behind the Mask 
of Chivalry. New York: Oxford University Press, 1994. 
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Nazi Party (National Socialist 
German Workers' Party) 

The NSDAP (Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiter 
partei), typically called the Nazi Party in English, was 
a political party in Germany from 1920 to 1945. The 
party was founded in Munich under a slightly different 


name in early 1919, one of many political organizations 
formed in the wake of Germany’s defeat in World 
War I. In September 1919 Adolf Hitler joined the 
party as a spy for German army intelligence. The party 
and its ideology of nationalism, authoritarianism, and 
anti-Semitism appealed to Hitler so much that he quit 
his job with the army to devote himself full time to the 
party. Hitler soon discovered that he was a great ora¬ 
tor who could draw new membership to the party. He 
soon became the party chairman. He changed the party 
structure from one of elected leadership and collective 
decision making to that of Fuhrerprinzip —he was the 
sole leader and dictated party strategy and policy. He 
saw the Nazi Party as a revolutionary organization and 
sought to gain control of Germany through the violent 
overthrow of the Weimar Republic. 

Hitler and the Nazi Party believed that the Weimar 
government was controlled by socialists, Jews, and 
the “November Criminals” who had forced Germany 
to surrender at the end of World War I, backstabbing 
the German soldiers at the front just as they were 
about to see victory. Hitler added a focus of national 
expansion and pushed policies of anti-Semitism while 
downplaying the socialistic ideas of the party’s found¬ 
ers. Racialism gained prominence through the adop¬ 
tion of the swastika and Aryan identity politics. This 
racial component and the stated goal of helping the 
Aryan race to achieve its true destiny set Nazism apart 
from true fascism. 

By 1923 party membership had risen to more than 
20,000 through campaigning with this new message. 
To showcase their ideas, the Nazis held rallies once a 
year at Nuremberg. The rallies advertised Nazi power, 
unity, and a religious loyalty to Hitler as Germany’s 
savior. The Nazi masses were paraded before Hitler 
as oaths of loyalty were taken. During the rallies the 
Nazis introduced new policies and party doctrine. The 
Nuremburg race laws were unveiled at the 1935 rally. 
The 1934 rally was best known for the documentary 
Triumph of the Will, created by Leni Riefenstahl to 
showcase the ceremonies. It became one of the best- 
known propaganda films of all time. 

To enforce Nazi policy on the street and to pro¬ 
tect party speakers at political functions, the Sturmab- 
teilung, or SA (also known as the Brown Shirts for the 
color of their uniforms), was formed. They acted as a 
party militia and used quasimilitary ranks and orga¬ 
nization. Their main visible function was to prevent 
the disruption of Nazi speeches by communist-based 
militias. Later they were used by the party for fundrais¬ 
ing, political canvassing, and abuse of party enemies. 
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The SA came into conflict with the German army in 
1934 after pushing to become the new national Ger¬ 
man army. The SA leadership was murdered, and the 
organization became marginalized thereafter. 

In Munich on November 7, 1923, the Nazis 
launched an attempted coup d’etat known as the Beer 
Hall Putsch. The coup quickly failed, and the ringlead¬ 
ers, including Hitler, were rounded up and sent to pris¬ 
on for short sentences. During his jail stay Hitler wrote 
a combined autobiography and political manifesto 
titled Mein Kampf (My struggle). This book outlined 
the ideas of a cultural hierarchy with the German Ary¬ 
ans at the top and with Slavs, communists, and Jews at 
the bottom. The lower people were to be purged from 
the nation so they could not impede its growth. Hitler 
also stated that nations grew from military power and 
civil order. Germany was to grow by expanding to the 
east into its lebensraum (living space). The people of 
Germany were to be led through the principles of Ein 
Volk, Ein Reich, Ein Fiikrer (one people, one nation, 
one leader). The relationship between the people and 
the state was that of loyalty, duty, and honor for the 
state, while the leader was responsible for protecting 
the Aryan race against those who sought to destroy it. 

While reflecting on politics during his prison sen¬ 
tence, Hitler decided to switch tactics. The Nazi Party 
would quit attempting to seize power by force. Power 
would now be achieved through legal means by winning 
elections. After his release Hitler’s personal bodyguard 
unit, the SS (Schutzstaffel), or protection squad¬ 
ron, became more important, and notable senior Nazi 
leaders such as Hess, Himmler, Goebbels, and Goring 
emerged. During the new political period the “Heil Hit¬ 
ler” greeting and the Nazi salute were adopted. Elec¬ 
toral success was very small in the 1924 and 1928 elec¬ 
tions, in which the Nazi Party only won 3 percent and 
2.6 percent of the votes. The party continued to grow, 
in part because of the fading of other right-wing politi¬ 
cal parties and because Hitler assumed leadership of 
right-wing German politics. The Nazis found support 
from all areas including small business owners, Prot¬ 
estants, students, rural farmers, and those attracted to 
paramilitary displays put on by the SA and SS. 

The biggest upsurge in Nazi support came as a 
direct result of the Great Depression of 1929. The 
economic hardships caused by the worldwide depres¬ 
sion compounded Germany’s existing problems and set 
the stage for Nazi expansion by creating a receptive 
audience. The German left was divided, and its elements 
could not work together to counter Nazi propaganda. 
The 1930 elections gave the Nazis 18.3 percent of the 


vote. In the weeks leading up to this election, Germany 
was blanketed by Nazi campaigning techniques, propa¬ 
ganda delivered by radio and through rapid travel by 
airplane. The continued economic chaos played into the 
Nazis’ hands and pushed more people into the party. In 
March 1932, Hitler ran for president, losing to Hinden- 
burg. During the campaign the SA and SS battled in the 
streets against left-wing militias; the escalating violence 
threatened to throw Germany into chaos. Hitler contin¬ 
ued to gain support by promising law and order, while 
at the same time the Nazis were guilty of instigating 
most of the violence they preached against. 

After the elections, neither the Nazi Party nor 
the communist parties were willing to form a coali¬ 
tion government, so new elections had to be held with 
much the same result. After much political manipula¬ 
tion, Hindenburg appointed Hitler chancellor in Janu¬ 
ary 1933. This was seen as a way to solve the electoral 
deadlock and also as a way to shift blame to the Nazis 
for Germany’s ongoing problems. Hitler did not play 
into Hindenburg and the cabal’s hands. Shortly after 
Hitler’s appointment, the Reichstag was burned down. 
Hitler and the Nazis used this opportunity to pass the 
“Enabling Act,” which gave the president dictatorial 
powers in order to prevent a communist revolution. 
Hitler used his new powers to gain complete control 
over the government, police, and communications. The 
German people were lulled into complacency by the 
new Nazi economic practices, which were able to bring 
Germany out of the Great Depression by ending unem¬ 
ployment, stopping hyperinflation, and increasing the 
standard of living. 

GERMAN SYNTHESIS 

The period from 1933 to 1939 saw the gradual synthe¬ 
sis of the German state and the Nazi Party. The 1935 
Nuremburg laws stripped Jews of civil rights, citi¬ 
zenship, and economic rights and banned their mar¬ 
riage to non-Jews. In 1938 active pogroms began with 
the infamous Kristallnacht, which resulted in a num¬ 
ber of Jewish murders and involved the destruction 
of stores, homes, and synagogues; it ended with the 
deportation of 30,000 Jews to the first concentration 
camps. During the war years the party and the state 
became fused, and Nazism gradually transformed into 
loyalty to Adolf Hitler. With Hitler’s death in April 
1945, there was little will to keep the party alive. The 
party was outlawed after the war, and its trappings 
were removed from society as part of the Allied occu¬ 
pation. 

See also Holocaust, the; World War II. 
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negritude 

Nigritude was a literary and then a political movement 
that developed from the 1930s by a number of intellec¬ 
tuals from French African backgrounds, the most well- 
known proponents being Aime Cesaire from Martinique, 
Leopold Sedar Senghor from Senegal, and Leon 
Damas from French Guiana. They saw the common 
African heritage as a uniting force against the French 
colonial system and the inherent racism in French rule. 

The original ideas of negritude drew from the Har¬ 
lem Renaissance and were influenced by the works of 
African Americans such as Richard Wright, Langston 
Hughes, and James Weldon Johnson. These ideas were 
distilled by Aime Cesaire in the third issue of the jour¬ 
nal L’Etudiant Noir, the word negritude being used for 
the first time. The magazine was established in Paris 
by Cesaire and two other students, Leopold Senghor 
and Leon Damas, and became a focus for the concept 
of a united heritage of the black diaspora in the French 
colonies; a similar movement, negrismo, was used to 
describe the same ideas in former Spanish colonies. 

After World War II, the concept of negritude 
became a powerful force, with Cesaire being elected 
as mayor of Fort de France, the capital of Martinique, 
and then to the French chamber of deputies. In 1948 
Jean-Paul Sartre endorsed the ideas of negritude in an 
essay called Orphee Noir (Black Orpheus), which was 
published as an introduction to an anthology of Afri¬ 
can poetry compiled by Leopold Senghor, who was urg¬ 
ing for independence for Senegal. He became its first 
president, remaining in office from 1960 until 1980. 
In 1958 the French film Orfeu Negro (Black Orpheus) 
was released, set around the Rio de Janeiro carnival. 
Sartre idealized negritude as a more powerful force 
than that of French colonial racism, but the negritude 
concept became criticized in the 1960s with some sub¬ 
sequent African scholars and political thinkers feeling 
that it never went far enough, as it defined the French 
African diaspora more by what it was against than 
standing by its own values. Nevertheless, it remained 
an important development in political thinking in the 
period of decolonization. 
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Nehru, Motilal 

(1861-1931) Indian leader 

Motilal Nehru was one of the prominent leaders of 
the Indian National Congress (INC) and father of 
India’s first premier, Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964). 
Descended from a Kashmir Brahmin family, Motilal 
was born on May 6, 1861, to Gangadhar and Jeorani in 
Agra. He studied at Muir Central College, Allahabad. 
After passing the law examination in 1883, he began to 
practice in Allahabad, where his elder brother, Nandlal, 
had a roaring practice. Motilal’s legal practice was also 
very successful. In 1899 and 1900 he went to Europe 
and began to develop a Westernized outlook. This lib¬ 
eral outlook was in line with that of the moderates in 
congress. He began to attend the congress’s annual 
sessions. His rise in politics was gradual: member of 
the U.P. council, member of the Allahabad municipal 
board, and ultimately president of the U.P. congress. 

World War I brought momentous changes in the 
Indian struggle for independence, and Motilal Nehru 
emerged as a prominent leader in Indian politics. The 
ministry (1911-15) of Herbert Henry Asquith (1852- 
1928) declared India at war with the Central Powers. 
Nationalist leaders like Nehru supported the war efforts 
of the British government with the hope that India 
would be suitably rewarded in its path toward self- 
government. Nehru followed a strategy of cooperation 
with the colonial power to achieve self-government. A 
resolution of self-government on December 1916 was 
passed by the INC. 

The moderate and extremist wings of the INC were 
united at the Lucknow session of 1916. Nehru played 
an important role in this. His contribution also was 
present in bringing about Hindu-Muslim unity in the 
Lucknow Pact of 1916. This was also the time of the 
Home Rule League, which was founded by the English 
theosophist Annie Besant (1847-1933), who had 
emigrated to India. After much deliberation, Nehru 
joined the league when Annie Besant was imprisoned 
in June 1917. He was made the president of the Alla¬ 
habad branch of the Home Rule League and demanded 
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home rule or self-government of India after the end 
of World War I. The British government initiated the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, and the INC wanted 
major changes to the British proposal. Nehru attended 
the Bombay session of the INC and supported the con¬ 
gress’s demand. He also published a daily newspaper 
called the Independent beginning in February 1919. 

In Indian politics events were moving fast. Mohan¬ 
das K. Gandhi had called for a general strike in April 
1919 after the enactment of the draconian Rowlatt 
Act, which empowered authorities to arrest and detain 
without trial. The Jallianwalla bagb massacre followed. 
Nehru was a member of the inquiry committee that had 
been constituted to investigate the massacre. He argued 
the cases of persons who had been booked by British 
authorities. Nehru became the president of the Amrit¬ 
sar session of the INC in December 1919. The next year 
he was the general secretary of the congress. 

The emergence of Gandhi brought a new direction 
to the Indian freedom movement. It greatly affected 
Motilal Nehru and his family. Nehru cast his lot with 
Gandhi and supported the noncooperation movement. 
He resigned from the U.R council and gave up his lucra¬ 
tive law practice. Nehru began to wear traditional Indi¬ 
an dress and lead a spartan lifestyle. The British govern¬ 
ment arrested him in December 1921 and put him in 
jail for six months. 

After his release Nehru found that the noncoopera¬ 
tion movement was in decline. Gandhi had called it off 
in February after the Chauri Chaura incident. Nehru 
gave up noncooperation and made plans for entry into 
the legislative councils. He was one of the founding 
members of the Swaraj (self-rule) Party in January 1923 
and contested the elections. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty 
(1892-1953), the first finance minister of independent 
India, was the chief whip of the Swaraj Party. It became 
the largest party in the central legislative assembly and 
in some legislatures of the provinces. Nehru found it 
difficult to control different factions in the Swaraj Party 
in spite of his dominating role. He returned to the main¬ 
stream of the INC, and the Swaraj Party functioned as a 
political wing of the INC from 1925 onward. The INC 
opposed the formation of the Simon Commission of 
1927, as it contained no Indians. It was boycotted, and 
an all-party conference appointed a committee headed 
by Nehru to prepare a constitution for a free India. The 
Nehru Report spelled out dominion status for India like 
that of Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. 

The radical wing of the INC, led by Motilal’s son 
Jawaharlal, opposed the Nehru Report. They wanted 
complete independence, and the Calcutta session of 


the INC in December 1928, presided over by Motilal 
Nehru, witnessed heated debates. Gandhi’s interven¬ 
tion averted a split. It was decided that the INC would 
launch civil disobedience for complete independence if 
the British would not grant dominion status within a 
year. Jawaharlal Nehru was the president of the historic 
Lahore session of the INC in 1929. Gandhi launched 
the salt satyagraha with his famous Dandi March in 
March 1930. Nehru was arrested but released, as he 
was not in good health. He died on February 6, 1931. 
Motilal Nehru was one of the important figures in the 
history of the INC. He was a great parliamentarian and 
an eloquent speaker and organizer. Although overshad¬ 
owed by his famous son, Motilal Nehru had carved a 
niche for himself in the Indian anticolonial struggle. 

Further reading: Chandra, Bipan, et al. India’s Struggle for 
Independence. New Delhi: Penguin, 1989; Ghose, Sankar. 
Indian National Congress: Its History and Heritage. New 
Delhi: All India Congress Committee, 1975; Mohan, Kri- 
shan. Indian National Congress and the Freedom Movement. 
Jaipur: Book Enclave, 1999. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

New Deal, U.S. 

In his acceptance speech at the 1932 Democratic 
National Convention, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
pledged “a new deal for the American people.” The 
term was subsequently used to describe the spate of 
government programs and reform laws enacted dur¬ 
ing the first months of Roosevelt’s presidency in 1933; 
15 major bills impacting industry, agriculture, bank¬ 
ing, and the unemployed were passed during Roos¬ 
evelt’s first hundred days in office to combat the crisis 
of the Great Depression. Another round of legisla¬ 
tion, known as the Second New Deal, was adopted 
in 1935. The various New Deal programs marked an 
unprecedented effort by the U.S. federal government 
to stabilize the country and improve the daily lives of 
Americans. 

Among the most significant legislation was the 
National Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA) of 1933. The 
act attempted to stabilize the economy through care¬ 
ful planning, striking a balance between supply and 
demand. A primary cause of the depression had been 
the disparity between industrial productivity and con¬ 
sumer purchasing power: While manufacturing output, 
spurred by rapid technological advances, increased 50 
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percent during the 1920s, per capita income rose much 
more slowly at 9 percent, and the result was a pre¬ 
cariously inefficient, wasteful national economy. The 
Roosevelt administration responded by calling for fair 
competitive practices, production quotas, price con¬ 
trols, and increased wages. To gain the crucial sup¬ 
port of business leaders, the administration suspend¬ 
ed antitrust laws and permitted major industries and 
trade associations to govern themselves by establishing 
compacts under the auspices of the National Recovery 
Administration (NRA). To gain the support of labor, 
the administration enforced a minimum wage, a 40- 
hour workweek, and the outlawing of child labor. 

AGRICULTURE 

The Roosevelt administration similarly sought to ration¬ 
alize the agricultural sector of the economy through 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration (AAA). 
Even during the 1920s, American farmers were faced 
with overproduction, low crop prices, and a heavy 
debt load, and their plight dramatically worsened dur¬ 
ing the depression years. The nation’s net farm income, 
worth $6.1 billion in 1929, plummeted to $2 billion in 
1932. Sheriff’s sales were commonplace in rural areas, 
as farmers could not meet their mortgages; on a single 
day in 1932 in Mississippi, 25 percent of the land in 
the state was foreclosed. The AAA made payments 
to farmers to reduce acreage and eliminate livestock. 
For example, in 1933 the government subsidized the 
destruction of 10 million acres of cotton, 6 million pig¬ 
lets, and 200,000 sows. To fend off foreclosures, the 
Farm Credit Administration lent out $100 million in 
1933 to facilitate the refinancing of mortgages. 

While the New Deal attempted to address structural 
problems in the American economy, there was a press¬ 
ing need for immediate relief. At the time of Roosevelt’s 
inauguration in 1933, 25 percent of the workforce was 
unemployed. In response, Congress appropriated $500 
million to form the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis¬ 
tration (FERA), which disbursed emergency grants to 
state and local agencies for direct distribution to the 
poor. In addition, the administration created the Civil 
Works Administration, a temporary organization that 
provided small construction and repair jobs for 4 mil¬ 
lion workers during the winter of 1933-34. As part of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, the Public Works 
Administration (PWA) was established to sponsor 
large-scale public works enabling steady employment. 
Among other projects, the PWA completed the Grand 
Coulee Dam, the Triborough Bridge in New York City, 
and hundreds of school buildings. 


The New Deal produced a hodgepodge of other 
programs reflecting the administration’s ad hoc experi¬ 
mentation in the face of crisis. The Civilian Conserva¬ 
tion Corps, one of the president’s pet projects, employed 
approximately 3 million young unmarried men on 
environmental projects, such as building firebreaks and 
campgrounds in national parks. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority (TVA), another project of special interest to 
Roosevelt, was an effort to bring hydroelectric power 
to the underdeveloped Tennessee River region, where 
only 2 percent of farms had electricity in 1932. The 
TVA built 30 dams to reclaim floodplains and more 
than a dozen power plants to generate cheap electricity. 
In 1934 Congress passed the Securities and Exchange 
Act, which successfully reined in some of the specula¬ 
tive stock market practices that had contributed to the 
crash in 1929. The New Deal became involved in cul¬ 
tural efforts such as Federal Project One, a relief pro¬ 
gram established in 1935 to provide work for writers, 
actors, musicians, and artists. Roosevelt’s administra¬ 
tion made little effort to aid minority groups and had 
a particularly poor record on African-American civil 
rights, as the president hesitated to offend influential 
southern Democratic congressmen. Nevertheless, the 
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 allowed Native 
Americans increased autonomy on their reservations. 

AMERICAN LIBERTY LEAGUE 

The most serious political challenge to the New Deal 
was mounted between 1934 and 1936. During those 
years, prominent conservative businessmen created 
a well-publicized lobby group, the American Liberty 
League, to denounce what they saw as the New Deal 
commitment to class warfare and incipient communism. 
The populist Louisiana governor Huey Long accused 
the Roosevelt administration of placating wealthy busi¬ 
nessmen, advocating a “Share the Wealth” program 
that would force the rich to pay for social programs 
for the poor. A mass movement led by a retired doctor, 
Francis Townsend, supported the creation of an “Old 
Age Revolving Pension, ” by which every American over 
the age of 60 would receive a monthly federal payment. 
The Supreme Court dealt the New Deal a blow through 
several unfavorable decisions; the most significant, 
Scbecbter Poultry Corp v. United States , ruled unani¬ 
mously that the National Recovery Administration was 
unconstitutional. 

Always a nimble politician, the president sought 
to defuse populist discontent by offering moderate 
versions of the favored programs of his most promi¬ 
nent critics. Historians regard the Second New Deal 
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Dorothea Lange’s classic photo of a migrant mother in California 
reveals the social cost of the depression. 


in 1935 as more directly committed to assisting the 
unemployed, industrial workers, and the elderly than 
the First New Deal of 1933-34. The administration 
instituted the Works Progress Administration (WPA), a 
considerable expansion of earlier work relief programs 
that eventually employed more than 8 million people. 
The National Labor Relations Act extended the labor 
rights of the NIRA by establishing a National Labor 
Relations Board to arbitrate collective bargaining. 

This guaranteed unions increased protections 
and served to systematize relations between mass- 
production workers and their employers. Perhaps the 
most far-reaching legislation of the New Deal era, 
the Social Security Act established a “safety net” for 
Americans, providing not only an old-age pension but 
also unemployment insurance and federal assistance 
for needy, dependent children and the disabled. 


Despite its enormously ambitious agenda, the New 
Deal did not produce the hoped-for economic recovery. 
The gross national product slowly increased during 
Roosevelt’s first term in office, but in 1937 the country 
suffered through a significant downturn known as the 
“Roosevelt Recession,” when business profits dropped 
by 80 percent. 

Farm prices increased by 50 percent between 1932 
and 1936, but much of the scarcity in agriculture was 
brought on by an environmentally devastating dust 
bowl that engulfed the Plains states. The problem of 
unemployment remained intractable. Unemployment sta¬ 
tistics looked much the same throughout the New Deal 
era: 21.7 percent of American workers were unemployed 
in 1934, 20.1 percent in 1935, and 19.0 percent in 1938. 
The general economic mobilization during World War 
II—and not New Deal policy—finally enabled the coun¬ 
try to recover from the Great Depression. 

Historians have pointed to several problems with 
the implementation of New Deal programs that imped¬ 
ed their effectiveness. For example, the National Recov¬ 
ery Administration struggled with the unwieldy task of 
administering competition and production codes for 
more than 550 separate industries. Small businessmen 
complained about having no voice in the NRA, and 
fewer than 10 percent of the code authorities included 
labor representatives. Large businesses sought to pro¬ 
tect their own self-interest and so engaged in price¬ 
fixing measures, instituting rules that forbade selling 
“below cost.” Consumers were thus denied the chance 
to buy inexpensive goods. The benefits of the Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Administration were also unevenly 
distributed, favoring rural landowners rather than ten¬ 
ant farmers and sharecroppers, who constituted one- 
fourth of the population in the South during the 1930s. 
A widespread practice by landowners was to evict their 
tenants, take that land out of production, and collect 
payment from the AAA. 

The president expressed ambivalence about his 
administration’s relief efforts. Although these pro¬ 
grams were established with the idea that work relief 
could restore a sense of dignity among the unemployed, 
Roosevelt was concerned that relief would become “a 
habit with the country. ” 

Historians have debated the legacy of the New 
Deal. During the 1950s, many viewed the New Deal as 
a triumph for liberalism and democracy. In the 1960s, 
revisionist historians argued that the New Deal con¬ 
sistently pushed an agenda of “corporate liberalism.” 
Their analysis held that the depression decade offered 
an unprecedented opportunity to substantively change 
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the American economic system. Instead, the Roosevelt 
administration, influenced by corporate and financial 
elites, used strategic moderate reforms to defuse popu¬ 
lar discontent, thereby safeguarding capitalism. 

More recent historians have countered that Roos¬ 
evelt had no mandate to restructure American soci¬ 
ety through radical reform. They point to the inher¬ 
ent conservatism of the American people during the 
1930s. Corporate interests remained hostile to the 
New Deal even after it introduced banking and secu¬ 
rities reforms that effectively stabilized the financial 
system. Many of Roosevelt’s congressional allies, par¬ 
ticularly western and southern senators, were only 
willing to support the emergency measures of the First 
New Deal. They were deeply suspicious of expanding 
federal bureaucratic power and fought against non¬ 
emergency reforms. 

The New Deal established the template for fed¬ 
eral activism—but the Roosevelt administration also 
understood that this activism should be tempered by 
the desires of constituents. The New Deal philosophy 
insisted that Americans had the right to basic welfare 
protections, initiating “safety net” policies that lasted 
through the 20th century. Primarily, however, the New 
Deal was an expedient, improvisatory response to the 
emergency conditions of the Great Depression. 

Further reading: Brinkley, Alan. The End of Reform: New 
Deal Liberalism in Recession and War. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1995; Cohen, Lizabeth. Making a New Deal: 
Industrial Workers in Chicago, 1919-1939. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990; Dubofsky, Melvyn, ed. 
The New Deal: Conflicting Interpretations and Shifting 
Perspectives. New York: Garland, 1992; Kennedy, David 
M. Freedom from Fear: The American People in Depres¬ 
sion and War, 1929-1945. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1999. 

Tom Collins 

New Economic Policy, Soviet Union 

The New Economic Policy (NEP) was the transition 
from an inherent policy of “military communism” food 
surplus requisitioning to regular food taxation accom¬ 
panied by liberalization of internal trade and a state 
monopoly on international trade and heavy industry. 

The introduction of the NEP was the result of the 
necessity to maintain the rural population and the agri¬ 
cultural sector of the economy, which were exhausted 


by civil war. A famine in 1921-23 in the central part 
of Russia due to economic as well as ecological and 
climatic factors was an argument in favor of the revi¬ 
sion of existing economic policy. 

The NEP was an initiative of Vladimir Lenin, 
who, by the beginning of 1921, had already realized 
that the young Soviet state could face a peasants’ war. 
The 10th congress of the Russian Communist Party 
(of Bolsheviks) took place in March 1921 and adopted 
Lenin’s proposal to transition from food surplus requi¬ 
sitioning to a regular taxation system, the starting point 
of the NEP, called nepo or nep. From the very begin¬ 
ning the NEP was perceived by Communists as a forced 
temporary deviation from the immediate introduction 
of communism based on so-called Marxist ideals. 

Changes in the food taxation system (the transition 
from voluntaristic food requisitioning to regular food 
and, soon afterward, to money taxation) accompanied 
other reforms in the economic sphere. One of the most 
important of them was the introduction of the pos¬ 
sibility for peasants to sell their surplus products at 
free markets, which meant the renewal of free inter¬ 
nal trade in the country. Foreign concessions and lease 
and privatization of small enterprises were allowed, 
and trusts got permission for their activity on self-sup¬ 
porting bases. The organization of new collective and 
state farms was temporarily suspended, and private 
land cultivation and land lease were allowed. 

Nevertheless, the building of communism was not 
cancelled at all, and key aspects of the economy were 
totally controlled by the Soviet state. It was a sort of 
Bolsheviks’ guarantee that in the future, socialist ele¬ 
ments would overcome capitalist ones under the pro¬ 
letariat dictatorship. 

The first results of the introduction of the NEP 
were visible as early as the 1925, when in most Sovi¬ 
et republics grain production was already as high as 
before World War I, and industry production lev¬ 
els were also renewed. Changes in economic policy 
and a general improvement of human welfare were 
accompanied by general liberalization in the social 
and cultural spheres. The end of hunger and econom¬ 
ic disaster destroyed the basis for peasants’ rebellion 
movements and contributed greatly to the spontane¬ 
ous breakup of widely distributed armed bands, par¬ 
ticularly in the Ukraine. 

Mass repressions were stopped, and amnesty was 
given to members of groups and noncommunist par¬ 
ties. Political emigrants were allowed to return to the 
country. Such liberalization, alongside an improve¬ 
ment in general welfare, gave the population under 
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Bolshevik rule a desire for freedom and caused 
movement in social and cultural life, ethnic identifica¬ 
tion, national revival, and other processes noncoher¬ 
ent with proletariat dictatorship ideology. 

In social and cultural spheres, signs of the end of 
the general liberalization of internal policy connected 
with the NEP appeared as early as 1926-28. Usually 
they are associated with the campaign against so- 
called nationalistic deviations in the Ukraine, which 
was a specific trend in the communist movement that 
tried to synthesize the building of communist society 
with national liberation movements. This campaign 
was accompanied by an attack on the Orthodox and 
Autocephal Churches and the destruction of monas¬ 
teries and churches. 

In spite of obvious traces of economic growth, 
the country remained mostly agrarian in its economic 
orientation and could hardly be competitive with the 
leading European countries in its struggle for survival. 
Since the very beginning, the Soviet state had been 
permanently preparing for the great war against the 
imperialists, so a well-equipped and modern army 
needed to be created and maintained. One of the key 
tasks of the Bolsheviks, headed at that time by Joseph 
Stalin, became an acceleration of heavy industry 
development, which was ensured by significant invest¬ 
ments. It was proclaimed the main goal of the country’s 
development at the 14th congress in December 1925. 

The only reliable source of such investments for 
the Soviet state was an internal one; that is, it could be 
maintained by redistribution of internal gross prod¬ 
uct, guaranteed by strictly controlling all spheres of 
the economy, the agrarian one included. One means 
of such gross product redistribution—artificially cre¬ 
ated differences in prices for industrial and agricul¬ 
tural products, with the help of which up to half of 
the agricultural segment’s income was cut in favor 
of the industrial one—was widely used during the 
NEP period. By 1926 it resulted in the so-called NEP 
crisis: Price control by the state caused a significant 
excess of demand. 

Economic policy reorientation, which factually 
meant dismantling the New Economic Policy, was 
marked by two epochal decisions by Communist 
leaders: industrialization and collectivization strategy 
plans, which came to be known as the Great Break¬ 
down. The first five-year plan of industry development 
for 1928-33, adopted by the 15th congress of the 
Communist Party (December 1927), envisaged a high 
but relatively balanced rate of industry growth. Nev¬ 
ertheless, soon the Communist leadership demanded 


acceleration. Investment shortage was accompa¬ 
nied by a food crisis in 1928, which was caused by 
extremely poor harvests in the main Soviet granaries. 
It was given as the reason to reactivate food requi¬ 
sitioning, to destroy the agrarian market, to inten¬ 
sify the organization of collective farms, and to begin 
a campaign against relatively prosperous peasants 
(kulaki), proclaimed by Stalin at the All-Union Con¬ 
ference of Marxists-Agrarians in December 1929. 

These decisions faced economically motivated 
objections, and Stalin’s ideas of economic strategic 
development met strong opposition among Commu¬ 
nist Party leaders, including Nikolay Bukharin, Niko¬ 
lay Rykov, and others. It was a reason that Stalin 
started his struggle for absolute power, which implied 
new waves of terror, hunger, and political repressions. 
In fact, dismantling of the New Economic Policy was 
the starting point for a final totalitarian regime in the 
Soviet Union. 

Further reading: Davies, R. W., ed. From Tsarism to the New 
Economic Policy: Continuity and Change in the Economy of 
the USSR. Houndmills, UK: Macmillan in association with 
the Centre for Russian and East European Studies, University 
of Birmingham, 1990. 

Olena V. Smyntyna 

Nigerian National Democratic Party 

Historians widely credit the Nigerian National Demo¬ 
cratic Party (NNDP) as the first political party in Nige¬ 
ria. Herbert Macaulay formed the NNDP in 1922 
by organizing a number of Yoruba interest groups into 
a cohesive single group with the intent of competing 
politically. In the 1922 elections for the Lagos legisla¬ 
tive council, the NNDP won three seats and began its 
dominance in western Nigerian politics, which would 
last until the National Youth Movement (NYM) over¬ 
took the NNDP in 1938. 

Politics within Nigeria during its colonial period were 
characterized by tribalism and geographic rivalry. The 
nature of the Nigerian system, along with the political 
culture of Nigeria, made it difficult for political parties to 
unite and form lasting coalitions. Obstacles to political 
participation traditionally included the number of rural 
citizens, high illiteracy rates, and the fact that Nigerians 
speak several hundred different languages. The dominant 
political parties tended to serve local interests: the Action 
Group is supported by the Yoruba in western Nigeria 
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and eastern Nigeria; the Ibos in Southeastern Nigeria fol¬ 
low the National Congress of Nigeria Citizens (NCNC); 
the Northern People’s Congress (NPC) boasts support 
from the north and the Hausa-Fulani tribe. 

Nationalism marked the period between World 
War I and World War II in Nigeria. Overall, the Nige¬ 
rian variety of nationalism did not call for indepen¬ 
dence but for inclusion in the political system. Created 
by British colonialism, Nigeria reflected a number of 
different clans and tribes concentrated geographically. 
The 1922 constitution allowed the political Nigerian 
the chance to participate in the political process through 
the election of a number of representatives to the 
legislative council. One of the many to emerge from 
the new political opportunities was Herbert Macaulay, 
referred to as the “father of Nigerian nationalism.” His 
background as a Nigerian civil servant and his educa¬ 
tion in England gave him a broad background and the 
experience necessary for successful activism. Macaulay 
used his newspaper, the Lagos Daily News , to awaken 
Nigerian nationalism. 

The early political platform of the NNDP pushed 
for a number of reforms. Macaulay called for both 
economic and educational development. Other popu¬ 
lar issues with the NNDP were the Africanization of 
the civil service and self-government for Lagos. The 
NNDP, however, only remained a force in Lagos until it 
was overcome by the NYM. Like other Nigerian politi¬ 
cal parties, the NNDP’s inability to expand beyond the 
city of Lagos made it difficult for it to become a truly 
national party. 

Further reading: Dudley, Billy. An Introduction to Nigerian 
Government and Politics. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1982; Ihonvbere, Julius O. Nigeria: The Politics of 
Adjustment to Democracy. New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction 
Books, 1984; Peil, Margaret. Nigerian Politics: The People’s 
View. London: Cassell, 1976; Whitaker, C. S. The Politics 
of Tradition: Continuity and Change in Northern Nigeria. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1974. 

Matthew H. Wahlert 

Northern Expedition 

In 1923 Sun Yat-sen made an agreement with the 
Soviet Union that helped him reorganize the National¬ 
ist Party, or Kuomintang (KMT), and provided military 
aid to build an army. His price was to admit members 
of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) to the KMT, 


where many were given key posts. Sun formed a gov¬ 
ernment in Canton and died in 1925, after which the 
KMT split, with the pro-Communist wing in command, 
led by Wang Jingwei (Wang Ching-wei) and controlled 
by Soviet adviser Michael Borodin. Anti-Communist 
right-wing KMT leaders were expelled. 

By July 1926 the 80,000-strong KMT army com¬ 
manded by Chiang Kai-shek and led by officers 
trained by him in the Whampoa Military Academy 
was ready to take on the warlords and unify China. 
It confronted over 800,000 men from three warlord 
armies. Chiang won overwhelming victories, clear¬ 
ing warlord armies from lands south of the Yangzi 
(Yangtze) River. In his wake, Wang Jingwei moved 
the Nationalist capital from Canton to Wuhan. Soviet 
leader Joseph Stalin’s goal was to use the National¬ 
ists to defeat the warlords. But after conquering finan¬ 
cial centers Shanghai and Nanjing (Nanking), Chiang 
preempted Stalin by striking first. He purged the CCP 
from areas he controlled directly and established an 
alternate government (to Wuhan) in Nanjing in April 

1927. In July the leftists in Wuhan finally realized that 
they were Stalin’s next intended victims and, after dis¬ 
missing the Soviet advisers, broke with the CCP and 
dissolved their “government.” 

Chiang resumed the Northern Expedition early in 

1928. His major obstacle was Japanese intervention to 
prevent the unification of China. The Japanese captured 
provincial capital Jinan (Chinan of Shandong [Shau- 
tungj province), killing 16 Chinese diplomats sent to 
negotiate and several thousand civilians in the Jinan 
incident. Chiang avoided war with Japan, diverting his 
troops’ advance by a longer route. In June the Northern 
Expeditionary army entered Beijing (Peking) peacefully. 
Nanjing became China’s national capital, and Beijing 
was renamed Beiping (Peiping), which means “northern 
peace.” By the end of 1928, the nation was reunified, 
though nominally for many regions; the KMT became 
the ruling government, and China entered a new era. 

See also United Front, first ( 1923 - 1927 ) and 
second ( 1937 - 1941 ). 

Further reading: Jordan, Donald A. The Northern Expedi¬ 
tion: China’s National Revolution of 1926-1928. Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1976; MacFarquhar. Roderick. 
The Whampoa Military Academy, Papers on China. Vol. 9. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1955; Wilbur, C. 
Martin. The Nationalist Revolution in China, 1923-1928. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1985. 
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Nuremberg laws 

During the annual convention of the National Social¬ 
ist German Workers’ Party (NSDAP) in Nuremberg 
on September 15, 1935, the “Nuremberg laws” were 
passed. This new legislation built the basis for the fascist 
policies of the Third Reich under Adolf Hitler that 
led to the extermination of Jews in the Holocaust. 
The laws defined specifically who qualified as a German 
citizen and thus had the right to official state protec¬ 
tion. The laws also clearly defined Jews as enemies of 
the state and as such stripped them of their rights of 
citizenship, marginalized them, and prepared for their 
succeeding mass extermination. 

The first Nuremberg law, titled “The Law for the 
Protection of German Blood and German Honor,” 
prohibited marriages and sexual relations between 
Germans and Jews and forbade the employment of 
German women under the age of 45 in Jewish house¬ 
holds. It clearly stated a potential danger for fertile 
German women working in Jewish households. This 
cast the Jews as lustful beings with little control over 
their instincts. Jews were portrayed as dangerous to 
Germans. The first law was passed unanimously in the 
Reichstag and promulgated on September 16, 1935. 

The second law, the so-called Reich Citizenship Law, 
clarified the relationship between German citizens and 
the state. It made clear that only Germans determined 
through blood counted as “nationals.” As such, they 
were considered worthy of protection by the state, but 
they were also obliged to comply with the provisions 
that the state made for them. The Reich only consid¬ 
ered as citizens those who showed through their behav¬ 
ior that they were personally fit to serve the nation and 
were loyal to the state. The Reich Citizenship Law was 
further defined by the first supplementary of the law on 
November 14, 1935. It used the criterion of purity of 
blood to distinguish citizens from individuals of mixed 
Jewish blood and Jews. The state granted the right of 
citizenship only to full-blooded Germans. Only they 
were allowed to vote and hold political offices. Jews 
were explicitly excluded from political participation, 
and Jews currently in political offices were ordered to 
retire by December 31, 1935. 

The Nuremberg laws were soon followed by “The 
Law for the Protection of the Genetic Health of the 
German People,” which required all persons wanting to 
marry to submit to a medical examination, after which 
a “Certificate of Fitness to Marry” would be issued if 
they were found to be free of disease. The certificate 
was required in order to get a marriage license. 


The Nuremberg laws built the basis for the exclu¬ 
sion and later persecution of Jews in German society 
that eventually led to the Holocaust. The laws oper¬ 
ated from the premise that Germans were the pinna¬ 
cle of evolution and that the German blood pool was 
superior to that of all other races. As such, the NSDAP 
considered the protection of the pure German blood 
pool essential and wanted to ensure that German blood 
did not mix with that of other races. 

Further reading: Full text of the Nuremberg Laws. Avail¬ 
able online. URL: www.mtsu.edu/~baustin/nurmlaw2.html. 
Accessed July 2006; History Place. Available online. URL: 
www.historyplace.com/worldwar2/timeline/ nurem laws.htm. 
Accessed July 2006; Rowson, S. W. D. “Some Private Inter¬ 
national Law Problems Arising out of European Racial Leg¬ 
islation, 1933-1945.” The Modern Law Review 10, no. 4 
(October 1947). 
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Nuremberg Trials 

The Nuremberg Trials generally refers to the trials against 
members of the German leadership for war crimes com¬ 
mitted in the period leading up to and during World War 
II. The decision to try these individuals was made during 
the war. In 1943, President Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
the United States, Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
of Great Britain, and Joseph Stalin of the USSR pro¬ 
claimed in the Moscow Declaration, the intent to hold 
the German leadership responsible for their actions asso¬ 
ciated with the war. That same year, the initial meeting of 
the United Nations War Crimes Commission met in Lon¬ 
don to address the issue. Although there were differing 
opinions regarding the scope of the trials, the procedural 
framework, and the substantive nature of the charges, 
the ultimate decision was made to prosecute roughly 20 
members of German government, military, and industry 
for their involvement in the war. The main portion of the 
proceedings was held from November 1945 until August 
1946 at the Palace of Justice in Nuremberg. 

The Nuremberg Trials were an ambitious undertak¬ 
ing. At the time the charges were brought, there was 
little, if any, precedent for these charges in international 
law. The four-count indictment sought to hold account¬ 
able not just the individual heads of the Nazi regime, 
but also the various governmental units. The first count 
alleged, essentially, that the defendants acted in a con¬ 
spiracy to commit crimes against peace, war crimes, and 
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Hermann Goring stands in the prisoner’s dock after hearing himself 
accused of war crimes. Seated beside him is Rudolf Hess, 1946. 


crimes against humanity. The second count claimed the 
defendants engaged in a war of aggression. The third 
count set out that the defendants had a common plan 
to commit war crimes. The fourth count alleged crimes 
against humanity, which included the claim that the 
defendants persecuted civilians on political, racial, and 
religious grounds. 

Like the substantive charges in the indictment, the 
procedure by which the defendants would be charged 
and tried was something unheard of at the time. Because 
the British, American, French, and Soviet forces had 
divided the conquered Germany, each country attempt¬ 
ed to influence the manner in which the defendants 
were to be tried. Four prosecutorial teams assembled to 
address the charges, and there were four judges, as well 
as alternates, from the four representative nations. The 
logistics of holding the proceedings were also daunting. 
Hundreds of thousands of pages of documents were 
entered into evidence, and over 100 witnesses testified. 
Because the prosecutors and the judges presiding over 
the tribunal were from the representative countries, all 
communications at the trial needed to be translated into 
English, French, German, and Russian. 

The individual defendants were carefully selected so 
as to represent various segments of the Nazi regime. 
The defendants were members of the military and gov¬ 
ernment and heads of industry. With Adolf Hitler hav¬ 
ing committed suicide, the most prominent defendant 
was Hermann Goring, the commander in chief of the 
Luftwaffe, or German air force, and president of the 
Reichstag. Wilhelm Keitel was the chief of staff of 


the supreme command of the armed forces. Karl Doe- 
nitz, commander in chief of the navy, was Hitler’s suc¬ 
cessor. One person charged, Robert Ley, committed 
suicide before he could be tried, and two were ultimate¬ 
ly deemed unfit to stand trial. All in all, there were 22 
named defendants tried, including Martin Bormann, 
who was tried in absentia. Although the majority of 
the defendants were convicted, a few were acquitted 
of some or all of the charges against them. Sentences 
ranged from death by hanging to imprisonment. 

Although the Nuremberg Trials generally refer to 
the initial trial, there were, in fact, f2 follow-up trials 
involving other lesser-ranking members of the German 
government involved in various war crimes and human 
rights abuses. Although some legal scholars challenge 
the legitimacy of the trials, they served as a detailed 
review of the atrocities committed by the German gov¬ 
ernment in World War II. The Nuremberg Trials have 
served as a model for subsequent war crimes tribunals. 

Further reading: Bernstein, Victor H. Final Judgment: The 
Story of Nuremberg. New York: Boni & Gaer, 1947; Conot, 
Robert E. Justice at Nuremburg. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1983. 

Darwin Burke 

Nyasaland (Malawi) 

Nysaland is the name for the former British protector¬ 
ate that is the present-day country of Malawi. Mod¬ 
ern Zambia, Tanzania, Mozambique, and Lake Nyasa 
(Lake Malawi) form the nation’s borders. 

A number of native ethnic groups inhabit the 
Nyasaland region, including the Chewa, the Yaos, the 
Lowmes, the Tonga, the Tumbuka, and the Ngoni. The 
area has been inhabited for about 12,000 years and 
was first visited by Europeans when the Portuguese 
adventurer Gaspar Bocarro explored in 1492. Like 
most of Africa, Nyasaland suffered the damages of the 
slave trade that flourished in the following centuries. 

After the Scottish missionary David Livingston 
arrived on the shores of the lake he named Lake Nyasa 
in 1859, other missionaries answered his call to come 
to Africa and fight the slave trade. The first Europe¬ 
an trade station was built in 1884 at Karonga in the 
northeastern part of the territory by the African Lakes 
Company, owned primarily by Glasgow traders. As 
Britain’s imperialist expansion continued, what was 
known as the Shire Highlands Protectorate in 1889 
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became a protectorate of the crown. The name was 
changed to Nyasaland Districts in 1891, to the British 
Central Africa Protectorate in 1893, and still later to 
the Nyasaland Protectorate. The area was called Nyas¬ 
aland until its independence in 1964. 

Nyasaland’s people resented European rule and 
in 1915, led by John Chilembwe, openly revolted. 
Although they were unsuccessful in freeing themselves 
from foreign rule, the Africans continued to work for 
their independence. The Nyasaland African Congress 
(later the Malawi Congress Party) was formed in 1944 
with this goal in mind. When Dr. Hastings Kamuzu 
Banda became leader of the party in 1959, the move¬ 
ment for freedom intensified. 

In 1953, at the urging of Britain and of white colo¬ 
nial residents hoping to establish a powerful economic 
center in the region, the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland (also called the Central African Federation) 
was formed. Salisbury (now Harare) in southern Rho¬ 
desia was designated the capital of the federation. Giv¬ 
ing powers to five governments made the constitution 
for the federation one of the most complex ever written. 


Two British administrative offices had powers: the Com¬ 
monwealth Office, which managed affairs with south¬ 
ern Rhodesia, and the Colonial Office, which worked 
in northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. In addition, each 
of these three territories had powerful governors, and 
there was a governor-general of the federation. In addi¬ 
tion, the Africans, especially the government of northern 
Rhodesia now dominated by Africans, were demanding 
more political control of their own lives. 

Nyasaland gained its independence from Britain in 
1964; it was renamed Malawi in reference to the Mara- 
vi, a Bantu people who came from the southern Congo 
about 600 years before, and elected Dr. Banda as the 
new nation’s first president. 

Further reading: Chondoka, Yizenge A. The Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 1953-1963. Zambia: University 
of Zambia Press, 1985; Gale, W. D. Deserve to Be Great: 
The Story of Rhodesia and Nyasalana. Greenwich, CT: 
Manning, 1960. 
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Obregon, Alvaro 

(1880-1928) Mexican president 

The president of Mexico from 1920 until 1924, Gen¬ 
eral Alvaro Obregon Salido was born on February 19, 
1880, at the Hacienda de Siquisiva in southern Sonora, 
in the far northwest of Mexico. The 17th son of Fran¬ 
cisco Obregon, who died when Alvaro was young, and 
Cenobia Salido, it is often claimed that his name was 
derived from the Irish surname O’Brian. In later life 
Obregon used to joke that he had so many older broth¬ 
ers and sisters that when the family ate Gruyere cheese 
only the holes were left for him. 

Obregon did not take part in politics when he was 
young and stayed away from the clashes during the 
Mexican Revolution. He spent this time working on 
the family farm and was said to have learned the Mayan 
language during this period, although some biographers 
claim that he could only speak a few words. He devel¬ 
oped skills including carpentry and photography. 

In 1911 Alvaro Obregon entered politics, being 
elected mayor of Huatabampo. He was a supporter 
of the then president, Francisco Madero, who was 
facing four separate revolts. Madero was captured and 
executed by two of the rebel leaders, Felix Diaz, nephew 
of a former longtime president, and General Victoria- 
no Huerta. Huerta was an unpopular president, and 
Obregon joined a revolt led by Venustiano Carranza, 
which overthrew him. With Carranza in power, there 
were also clashes between the new government’s forces 
and those of Pancho Villa. Obregon, aided by Gen¬ 


eral Benjamin Hill, led the federal troops on April 6-7, 
1915, when they defeated Villa’s men. In a battle that 
lasted from April 29 to June 5, Obregon again defeated 
Villa but lost his right arm to a grenade. On July 10 in 
the next engagement of what became collectively known 
as the Battle of Celaya, Obregon’s men prevailed again. 

Obregon had hoped to succeed Carranza when the 
presidency became vacant in 1920 and was angered 
when Carranza named Ignacio Bonillas as his successor. 
This caused Obregon to plan a military revolt to put 
himself into power. Carranza was deposed and killed 
in May 1920 and was replaced by Adolfo de la Huerta, 
who was provisional president until elections could be 
held. After the elections, which Obregon won, de la 
Huerta stepped down, and Obregon became president 
of Mexico. De la Huerta had done much to reduce the 
fighting in the country, and most of the country was, 
for the first time in many years, at peace. This situation 
allowed for more money to be spent on education than 
on defense. When rebellions did break out, they were 
quickly crushed, and their leaders were killed. 

Although the four years of Obregon’s presidency 
saw further land and agrarian reforms and moves to 
reduce the power of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Obregon changed Carranza’s hostile approach to the 
United States to one of establishing better trade and 
diplomatic relations. When he became president, the 
U.S. government did not extend recognition to his 
regime. This initial problem was made worse by the 
death of a U.S. citizen, Rosalie Evans, who was killed 
defending her farm from the governor of Puebla, Jose 
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Maria Sanchez. In summer 1923, talks began between 
Mexican and U.S. representatives and led to the Bucare- 
li Accords, by which the Mexican government rolled 
back some of the measures that had been introduced 
by the revolutionaries. Some senators denounced it as 
going back on fundamental promises made by cur¬ 
rent and previous administrations. In heated debate 
the accords were denounced in both the Mexican sen¬ 
ate and the chamber of deputies. However, in Septem¬ 
ber 1923 the U.S. government formally recognized 
Obregon as president of Mexico. Trade increased 
quickly, especially with the improved sale of Mexican 
petroleum to the United States. 

Obregon’s main reason for overthrowing Carranza 
had been the latter’s choice of an heir apparent. This 
was also going to cause Obregon trouble. He chose 
Plutarco Calles as his successor, but Adolfo de la 
Huerta contested this, leading a revolt in December 
1923. With U.S. support for his government, Obregon 
prevented guns from being sold to the rebels, and the 
rebellion fizzled out, but not before they had killed one 
of Obregon’s allies, Felipe Carrillo Puerto, the gover¬ 
nor of Yucatan. Obregon was able to step down as 
president on November 20, 1924, and then returned 
to Sonora. 

Calles became the next president, and in 1926 there 
was a change in the constitution to allow presidents 
to serve nonconsecutive terms. Obregon decided that 
he would like to contest the next election. In Novem¬ 
ber 1927 Segura Vilchis, a Roman Catholic engineer, 
threw a bomb at Obregon’s car at Chapultepec Park in 
Mexico City. Obregon survived, but Vilchis and some 
accomplices were executed a few days later. In 1928 
Obregon contested the presidential elections again— 
he was the only candidate—and won, although he was 
in bad health. Returning to Mexico City to celebrate 
his victory, he survived an assassination attempt, but 
on July 17, 1928, at the La Bombilla restaurant in the 
capital, he was assassinated by Jose de Leon Toral, a 
Catholic seminary student who opposed the anticleri¬ 
cal policies of Obregon. He was arrested, tried, and 
subsequently executed. 

Further reading: Cumberland, Charles. The Meaning of the 
Mexican Revolution. Lexington, MA: D. Heath and Co., 
1967; Hall, Linda B. Alvaro Obregon: Power and Revolu¬ 
tion in Mexico 1911-1920. College Station: Texas A&M 
University Press, 1981; Krauze, Enrique. Mexico: Biography 
of Power. New York: HarperCollins, 1997. 
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oil industry in the Middle East 

During the 20th century oil became a major revenue 
source for a number of Middle Eastern nations. The first 
petroleum concession was signed between the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company (AIOC) and the Qajar shah of 
Iran in 1901. An Australian, William Knox D’Arcy, 
negotiated the contract, whereby the shah and the grand 
vizier received 50,000 shares as a gift. The government 
was to receive 16 percent of the profits after costs were 
subtracted. The contract was to last for 60 years, the 
company was to pay no taxes, and the prospecting cov¬ 
ered 500,000 square miles, or five-sixths, of Iran. The 
British government owned half of Anglo-Iranian Oil, 
Burmah Oil owned 22 percent, and the rest was owned 
by a combination of investors. The company justified 
the extremely favorable terms on the grounds that at 
the time, prospecting for oil was extremely risky and 
capital intensive. Dozens of wells might be drilled at 
great expense before oil was found. Reza Shah man¬ 
aged to obtain better terms after he revoked the first 
concession in 1932. 

The first contract set the pattern for future ones in the 
region for the next half century. The petroleum industry 
was a vertical and horizontal monopoly. Western com¬ 
panies controlled the prospecting, sources, transport, 
refining, and sale of oil. Seven major corporations, or 
the so-called “seven sisters,” eventually dominated the 
industry. These were Standard Oil of New Jersey (found¬ 
ed by John Rockefeller), Royal Dutch Shell, British Petro¬ 
leum, Gulf, Socony-Mobil, Texaco, and Standard Oil of 
California. Compagnie Franqaise des Petroles (CFP) and 
an Italian company were smaller firms. Many of these 
companies had overlapping ownerships and directors. 

Middle East governments were too weak, lacked 
the technology to develop the industry themselves, and 
willingly granted concessions giving Western companies 
control over their vital natural resource. With no private 
ownership of oil fields in the Middle East, revenues from 
oil went directly to the governments to be spent as each 
deemed appropriate. Because the oil was purchased pri¬ 
marily in Western nations for industrial, military, and 
transport use, the resource did not generate many jobs 
or secondary industries in the Middle East, unlike, for 
example, the automotive industry in the West, which 
created numerous secondary industries. 

The second major concession in the Middle East 
was signed between Iraq and a consortium of Western 
companies. Calouste Gulbenkian negotiated the con¬ 
tract in exchange for 5 percent of the shares. As a result 
of this deal, Gulbenkian was dubbed “Mr. Five Percent” 
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In the 20th century, oil became a major source of revenue for many Middle Eastern nations. As oil increased in value, these Middle 
Eastern nations were able to become more powerful economically and thus more important to world trade. 


and became one of the richest men in the world at the 
time. Ownership of the company was apportioned as 
follows: 25 percent D’Arcy, comprising Burmah and the 
British government and that became known as British 
Petroleum (BP); 25 percent CFP, of which the French 
government owned 40 percent; 25 percent Royal Dutch 
Shell, comprising British and Dutch interests; and 25 
percent U.S. gas, including Standard Oil of New Jersey 
and Socony Mobil. These firms divided payment of the 
5 percent for Gulbenkian evenly among themselves. 
The contract covered all of Iraq for 75 years, allowed 
for no taxation of the companies, and established a set 
payment amount per ton. Revenues to oil-producing 
nations did not increase with prices that were set by 
the oil companies. 

A New Zealander, Frank Flolmes, obtained the 
concession in Bahrain in 1925, and U.S. companies 
bought into that concession. Holmes also negotiated 
with Kuwait for a concession there, but production in 
Kuwait did not begin until 1945. 

Standard Oil of California initiated negotiations 
with King Abd al-Aziz Ibn Saud in Saudi Arabia and 
obtained a concession there in 1933 under the Califor¬ 
nia Arabian Standard Oil Company that was to pay the 
Saudi Arabian government a set amount in gold sover¬ 
eigns. During the Great Depression the payment was 
renegotiated for dollars or sterling. During the 1940s 


additional investments by U.S. oil firms were made, 
and the company became the Arabian-American Oil 
Company (ARAMCO). Ownership of ARAMCO was 
divided among Standard Oil of California (30 percent), 
Texaco (30 percent), Standard Oil of New York (30 per¬ 
cent), and Socony Mobil (10 percent). With assistance 
from the U.S. government, ARAMCO built a refinery 
and extensive facilities for the company and its employ¬ 
ees in Ras Tanura. 

ARAMCO agreed to a 50-50 split with Saudi Ara¬ 
bia rather than paying the 50 percent corporate taxes in 
the United States in 1950. Other companies, which did 
not enjoy the same tax benefits from their nations, were 
reluctantly forced to follow suit. 

By 1950 Middle East oil holdings were appor¬ 
tioned along the following lines: AIOC in Iran, Iraq, 
Mosul, Basra Petroleum companies (IPC) in Iraq, 
ARAMCO in Saudi Arabia, Kuwait Oil Company in 
Kuwait, Bahrain Petroleum Company in Bahrain, and 
Petroleum Development Ltd. (IPC) in Qatar. However, 
oil production and revenues in Saudi Arabia and the 
Gulf states did not begin to soar until the 1960s and 
1970s as demand from industrialized Western nations 
and Japan steadily escalated. 

Further reading: Hewins, Ralph. Mr. Five Fer Cent: The 
Biography of Calouste Gulbenkian. London: Hutchinson, 
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1957; Longhurst, Henry. Adventure in Oil: The Story of Brit¬ 
ish Petroleum. London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 1959; Stock¬ 
ing, George W. Middle East Oil. Nashville, TN: Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1970. 

Janice J. Terry 

Olympic Games 

The original Olympic Games were played in Olym¬ 
pia, Greece, from the eighth or ninth century b.c.e. to 
393 c.e. The Renaissance’s renewed interest in things 
classical inspired occasional small-scale multievent 
sporting festivals in various European cities through¬ 
out the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, but the real 
revival of the Olympic Games themselves began when 
the site of Olympia was excavated in 1829. When the 
French lost the Franco-Prussian War in 1871, historian 



American athlete Jesse Owens at the start of his record-breaking 
200-meter race at the 1936 summer Olympics in Berlin 


Baron Pierre de Coubertin proposed that a revival of 
the games, a truly international competition would not 
only encourage international camaraderie, it would 
renew interest in athleticism among French youths, 
restoring physical competence to a generation. Cou¬ 
bertin and Demetrius Vikelas, a Greek businessman, 
founded the International Olympic Committee (IOC) 
to organize a modern Olympics Games. 

Unlike the ancient games, the modern Olympics 
were held at a different site every four years, beginning 
in Athens in 1896. Athens had been the site of a num¬ 
ber of local games held in honor of the ancient Olym¬ 
pics, and there is some dispute today over whether the 
founder of those games, Evangelis Zappas, should be 
considered the founder of the modern Olympics. But 
it was not until the IOC’s games that participation 
became international and widespread; 14 countries 
competed in 43 events in 10 days, the greatest variety 
of participating athletes of any sporting event to that 
date. Greece and the United States won the majority 
of events. The games struggled to catch on, hampered 
by the competing popularity of the World’s Fair and 
the difficulty transatlantic journeys posed. In the 1908 
games in London, the modern length of the marathon 
was established as 26 miles and 385 yards; the high¬ 
light of the 1912 Stockholm games was the participa¬ 
tion of Jim Thorpe, a famous all-around athlete. 

In 1924, the first winter Olympics were held as an 
event separate from the summer games, though the 
1924 event was not designated as such until after the 
fact. The first winter games announced as such were 
the 1928 games in St. Moritz, where 25 countries 
competed in 14 events. The 1936 summer games are 
perhaps the single most famous Olympics Games; they 
were held in Berlin at the peak of Nazism’s popular¬ 
ity before the invasion of Poland and World War II. 
Filmmaker and Nazi propagandist Leni Riefenstahl 
used technically advanced techniques to film Olym¬ 
pia , her chronicle of the games as commissioned by 
Adolf Hitler. 

Intended to demonstrate the athletic superiority of 
Aryans over non-Aryans, the movie instead recorded 
a significant number of non-Aryan victories, includ¬ 
ing those of African-American Jesse Owens, who won 
the gold medal in the 100-meter run, 200-meter run, 
and long jump and as part of the 4x100 meter relay 
team. Despite the Nazi position on his race, Owens 
was treated as a hero and celebrity in Berlin as much 
as in any other city, perhaps demonstrating a discon¬ 
nect between the ruling ideology and the feelings of 
the people. 
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Further reading: Lovett, Charlie. Olympic Marathon: A Cen¬ 
tennial History of the Game’s Most Storied Race. Westport, 
CT: Praeger, 1997; Raschke, Wendy, ed. The Archaeology of 
the Olympics. Madison: Wisconsin University Press, 1987; 
Wallechinsky, David. The Complete Book of the Winter 
Olympics and The Complete Book of the Summer Olympics. 
Toronto: SportClassic Books, 2005. 
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Open Door policy 

China’s catastrophic defeat in the Sino-Japanese War 
(1894-95) and its growing political and military weak¬ 
ness led to a scramble for concessions by Western pow¬ 
ers that seemed to presage its eventual partition. The 
movement began in 1898 with Germany’s successful 
demand to the Qing (Ch’ing) government for a 99- 
year lease of Jiaozhou (Kiaochow) as a naval base in 
Shandong (Shantung) Province, the right to build a 
railway between that port and Jinan (Chinan), the pro¬ 
vincial capital, and numerous mining and other rights. 
Shandong became a German sphere of influence as a 
result. Russia followed by obtaining similar privileges 
and concessions in the northeastern provinces (Man¬ 
churia) and Mongolia, and France in the south and 
southwestern provinces (Guangdong, Guangxi, and 
Yunnan) that adjoined French Indochina. Great Britain 
dominated China’s foreign trade, amounting to 60 per¬ 
cent of its total imports and exports. While it feared the 
division of China into spheres of influence would dam¬ 
age British trade, it nevertheless moved to establish a 
sphere in the Yangzi (Yangtze) River valley and in areas 
near Hong Kong. 

The United States had not demanded a sphere of 
influence in China, did not have major trading inter¬ 
ests in China, but feared that Western powers might 
impose discriminatory tariffs in areas under their 
influence. These concerns prompted W. W. Rockhill, 
private adviser on Far Eastern affairs to Secretary of 
State John Hay (1838-1905), to draft a memoran¬ 
dum, with the assistance of British diplomat Alfred 
E. Hippisley, that Hay sent in September 1899 to 
the governments of Great Britain, Russia, Germany, 
France, Italy, and Japan. This, the First Open Door 
Note, had three points: First, no country would inter¬ 
fere with the interests of others in its sphere of influ¬ 
ence; second, no country would discriminate against 
the nationals of other countries by charging them 
different railway and harbor dues; and third, tariffs 


stipulated by treaties would be collected by the Chi¬ 
nese government within Western spheres of influence. 
Despite receiving evasive and equivocal replies and no 
unqualified support from any country, Hay neverthe¬ 
less announced on March 20, 1900, that all had given 
their “final and definitive” assent. 

The Boxer Rebellion in China precipitated an 
international intervention in 1900 that threatened 
to carve up the country. Thereupon, Hay issued the 
Second Open Door Note on July 3, 1900, in which 
the United States stated its goal as: to “preserve Chi¬ 
nese territorial and administrative integrity, protect 
all rights guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty and 
international law, and safe guard for the world the 
principle of equal and impartial trade with all parts 
of the Chinese Empire.” Hay did not solicit responses 
from the other powers on this declaration of prin¬ 
ciple. 

The Open Door policy became one of the corner¬ 
stones of U.S. policy regarding China. It was embod¬ 
ied in the Washington Nine Power Treaty in 1922 and 
the Stimson Doctrine of Non-Recognition of Japan’s 
conquest and installation of a puppet government in 
Manchuria after 1931. 

Further reading: Hunt, Michael H. The Making of a Special 
Relationship: The United States and China to 1914. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1985; Varg, Paul A. The 
Making of a Myth: The U.S. and China, 1897-1912. East 
Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1968. 
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Orlando, Vittorio Emanuele 

(1860-1952) Italian politician 

Vittorio Emanuele Orlando was prime minister of Italy 
from 1917 to 1919 following the Italian army’s defeat 
at Caporetto. Orlando was also head of his country’s 
delegation to the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. 
Aside from his prominent political role, Orlando, who 
was himself a professor of law, is also renowned for his 
writings on judicial issues. 

Orlando was born on May 19, 1860, in Palermo, 
Sicily, where he was also raised and educated. He made 
a name for himself through his writings on government 
administration and electoral reform. In 1897, he was 
elected to the chamber of deputies, the Italian federal 
parliament. From 1903 to 1905, Orlando served as 
minister of education under King Vittorio Emanuele 
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(Victor Emanuel) III. In 1907, Orlando was appointed 
minister of justice, a portfolio he retained until 1909. 
He was subsequently reappointed to the same ministry 
in November 1914, and he became minister of the inte¬ 
rior in June 1916. 

Italy remained neutral during the initial phase 
of World War I. The country was formally aligned 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary; a discussion 
started over whether Italy should enter the war on the 
Entente’s side. Orlando was a strong proponent of Ita¬ 
ly’s entrance into the war, which took place when the 
kingdom declared war on Austria-Hungary in late May 
1915. Always a strong supporter of Italy’s participation 
in the war even after initial setbacks on the battlefield, 
Orlando was encouraged in his support of the Allies on 
the basis of secret promises made by the latter granting 
vast Italian territorial gains in the Mediterranean. 

On October 30,1917, Orlando became prime minis¬ 
ter. It was a time of severe crisis following the disastrous 
defeat of the Italian troops at the Battle of Caporetto by 
the Austrians. With his appointment as prime minister 
having boosted national morale and having successfully 
rallied Italy to a renewed war effort, Orlando replaced 
the stubborn general Luigi Cadorna as chief of general 
staff with Armando Diaz. The following year saw Ital¬ 
ian successes on the battlefield and the war’s victorious 
conclusion in November. 

Orlando served as prime minister until the end of 
the war and headed the Italian delegation at the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919. However, he proved unable 
to obtain the expected and promised territorial conces¬ 
sions. Orlando had a serious clash with his allies, espe¬ 
cially President Woodrow Wilson of the United States. 
Orlando’s claims to formerly Austrian territory collided 
with Wilson’s policy of national self-determination. Wil¬ 
son even appealed over Orlando’s head to the Italian peo¬ 
ple on the question of the Mediterranean port of Fiume/ 
Rijeka, which was requested by both Italy and Yugosla¬ 
via. Although that maneuver failed, Orlando dramati¬ 
cally left the conference in April 1919, returning only to 
sign the resultant treaty the following month. His posi¬ 
tion rapidly undermined by his apparent inability to get 
concessions from the Allies and to secure Italian interests 
at the peace conference, Orlando resigned from office on 
June 19, 1919. He was succeeded by Francesco Nitti. 

On December 2 of the same year, Orlando was 
elected president of the chamber of deputies. In the ris¬ 
ing conflict between the new Fascist Party of Benito 
Mussolini and the workers’ organizations, Orlando at 
first supported the Fascists. He remained a supporter of 
Mussolini’s government upon its inception at the end of 


1922, although he changed his position two years later 
when the prominent Socialist leader Giacomo Matteotti 
fell victim to assassination. In 1925, Orlando resigned 
from parliament in protest against Fascist electoral 
fraud, serving thereafter in the constituent assembly. 

Orlando remained in retirement until Mussolini’s 
fall in July 1943. After the liberation of Rome in early 
June 1944, Orlando became a leading figure of the 
newly established Conservative Democratic Union. He 
was elected president of the constituent assembly in June 
1946. Orlando’s objections to the peace treaty brought 
about his resignation in 1947. The following year saw 
his election to the new Italian senate. The same year he 
was also a candidate for the presidency of the repub¬ 
lic, but he was defeated by Luigi Einaudi. He died on 
December 1, 1952. 

Further reading: Bosworth, Richard J. B. Italy and the 
Approach of the First World War. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1983; Burgwyn, H. James. The Legend of the Muti¬ 
lated Victory. Italy, the Great War, and the Paris Peace Con¬ 
ference, 1915-1919. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1993; 
Jones, Simon Mark. Domestic Factors in Italian Intervention 
in the First World War. New York: Garland, 1986. 
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Orozco, Pascual 

(1882-1915) Mexican revolutionary 

Pascual Orozco served as an important military and 
political leader in Mexico from 1910 to 1915, ultimate¬ 
ly becoming a leading figure of the Mexican Revolu¬ 
tion. Born in the northern state of Chihuahua in 1882 
to a politically active family, Orozco received a few 
years of primary education and worked in his father’s 
store until becoming a muleteer, transporting ore from 
local mines. His transportation business prospered, and 
by 1910 he owned his own team of mules and a retail 
store and was known as a successful businessman with 
a good reputation as an honest man. 

Orozco’s political consciousness awoke with his 
father’s opposition to the regime of Porfirio Diaz. Pas¬ 
cual Orozco, Sr., supported the activities of the Mexi¬ 
can Revolutionary Party, one of the earliest groups to 
oppose Diaz. In 1910 Abraham Gonzalez, the revolu¬ 
tionary leader of Chihuahua and a supporter of Fran¬ 
cisco Madero, picked Orozco to be the military lead¬ 
er of his home region of Guerrero. Orozco’s reputation 
as an honest and efficient businessman facilitated 
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Pascual Orozco (center) served as an important military and political leader in Mexico from 1910 to 1915, ultimately becoming a leading 
figure of the Mexican Revolution. A member of a politically active family, Orozco bad a reputation for success and honesty. 


recruitment to the revolutionary cause. On November 
10, 1910, Orozco initiated his military offensive, begin¬ 
ning operations the day before the official date set by 
Madero for the revolution to begin. On November 29 
Orozco’s forces took Pedernales, Chihuahua, the first 
significant rebel victory over the federal army. Orozco 
rose in the ranks to a leadership position, command¬ 
ing revolutionary activities in the state of Chihuahua, 
which were marked by several triumphant engagements 
with Diaz’s forces. Francisco Madero returned to Mexi¬ 
co and joined Orozco in February 1911, assuming com¬ 
mand of military operations. After a devastating defeat 
at Casas Grandes, Chihuahua, undertaken without 
Orozco’s knowledge, Madero recognized the talent of 
his Chihuahuan military leader and promoted Orozco 
to the position of colonel in the revolutionary army. 

In May 1911 Orozco and Francisco “Pancho” 
Villa prepared to attack Ciudad Juarez, a metropoli¬ 
tan center located on the U.S.-Mexico border directly 
opposite El Paso, Texas. Madero feared the attack 
could spill over into El Paso, leading to U.S. interven¬ 
tion. He subsequently ordered Orozco and Villa to call 


off the attack; they ignored orders and forced the city 
into surrender. Orozco captured the federal commander 
at Juarez, General F. Navarro, with hopes that the gen¬ 
eral would be court-martialed for executing some of 
Orozco’s troops. Madero disagreed and aided Navarro 
in escaping to the United States. The attack on Ciudad 
Juarez created tension between Madero and Orozco, 
tension that reached an apex when Madero failed to 
reward Orozco for his vital services to the revolution¬ 
ary cause with the position of governor of Chihuahua 
or minister of war. Orozco was appointed to the posi¬ 
tion of commander of the rural guard of Chihuahua, a 
modest position, and later became the head of the gar¬ 
rison stationed at Juarez. He resigned this position in 
February 1912 after Madero ordered him to quell the 
Zapatista rebellion in the south, but Madero refused 
his resignation. Orozco suppressed one more uprising 
in the north and resigned again. 

Feeling that his talents and contributions to the 
revolution and Madero’s presidency went unrecognized 
and with the financial backing of oppositional political 
factions in Chihuahua, Orozco openly denounced the 
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Madero government. Madero’s oversight of Orozco’s 
contributions to his rise to power now put the new 
president into open rebellion with his most successful 
rebel leader. Chihuahua raged with violent revolt, and 
the governor of the state fled for his life. Madero’s new 
government struggled to put down the rebellion and 
found its coffers drained and its attention taken away 
from reform projects by the focus on stabilizing the 
country, especially the north. Madero dispatched Gen¬ 
eral Victorian o Huerta to put down Orozco’s rebel¬ 
lion in April 1912. Huerta succeeded in taking back 
Ciudad Juarez but did not capture Orozco. 

A turn of events in February 1913 left Huerta presi¬ 
dent of Mexico by way of a military coup and Made¬ 
ro’s assassination. Huerta needed military support to 
overcome resistance to his seizure of power and looked 
toward Orozco as an important ally. In exchange for 
financial demands and a program of agrarian reform, 
Orozco became a brigadier general in Huerta’s army. 
In May 1913 Orozco began his northern campaign 
against Huerta’s enemies, experiencing a series of victo¬ 
ries, which led to his promotion to general of brigade. 
He battled Pancho Villa for control of Chihuahua, but 
disagreements with fellow general Salvador Mercado 
over political and military affairs ultimately contribut¬ 
ed to the defeat of the federal forces. Huerta dispatched 
Orozco again in April 1914 to Chihuahua to create a 
base for guerrilla operations, but Huerta’s resignation 
and exile in July 1914 dissolved that operation. 


With this change in government, Orozco did not 
wait for a new administration to revolt. This time, how¬ 
ever, he lacked popular support, and within two months 
he no longer represented a military threat. Now in the 
United States, Huerta courted Orozco in his scheme to 
take back the Mexican presidency. Orozco agreed to 
meet Huerta at Newman, New Mexico, to discuss the 
conspiracy. 

Federal agents had been monitoring Huerta, and the 
two men were arrested and charged with conspiracy to 
violate U.S. neutrality laws on January 13, 1916. Oroz¬ 
co escaped federal custody on July 3 but was killed on 
August 30 by a posse made up of U.S. federal marshals, 
Texas Rangers, and U.S. Army troops. Some character¬ 
ized Orozco’s death as an execution, finding it odd that 
Orozco and his four companions were all shot, while 
the posse suffered no losses or injuries. 

Further reading: Beezley, William H., and Colin M. MacLach- 
lan. El Gran Pueblo: A History of Greater Mexico. Upper 
Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1999; Camm, Hector Agui¬ 
lar, and Lorenzo Meyer. In the Shadow of the Mexican Revo¬ 
lution: Contemporary Mexican History, 1910-1989. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1993; Coerver, Don M., Suzanne 
B. Pasztor, and Robert M. Buffington. Mexico: An Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Contemporary Culture and History. Santa Barbara, 
CA: ABC-CLIO, 2004. 
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Pahlavi dynasty and Shah Reza Khan 

At the end of World War I, Iran was in desperate straits. 
The authority of the central government had broken 
down, and the country faced national bankruptcy in 
addition to famine in some regions. In 1919 the maj- 
lis (parliament) declined a British offer of financial and 
military assistance, and British support personnel left 
the country. Reza Khan, the commanding officer of the 
Persian Cossack Brigade, along with newspaper editor 
and political writer Sayyid Zia Tabatabai, stepped into 
the void and seized power in a February 1921 coup 
d’etat. Sayyid Zia Tabatabai became premier, and Reza 
Khan became commander of the armed forces. On Feb¬ 
ruary 26, the new government signed a treaty of friend¬ 
ship with the Soviet Union. 

Reza Khan was the true power in the new govern¬ 
ment. Within three months he had ousted Tabatabai, 
who went into exile. Two years later, in October 1923, 
with the support of loyal army forces, Reza Khan 
became premier, and Shah Ahmad Mirza, the last shah 
of the Qajar dynasty, left the country never to return. 
In October 1925, the majlis formally deposed Ahmad 
Shah, and in December Reza Khan was proclaimed the 
new sovereign. In an attempt to tie the new monarchy 
to ancient Persian history, Reza Khan took the name 
Pahlavi for his dynasty. He then embarked on an ambi¬ 
tious program of modernization. 

During his reign, Reza Shah enacted educational and 
judicial reforms that eroded the role and influence of the 
mullahs (Shi’i clergy), and the clerics gradually lost their 


preeminence in education, judicial administration, and 
document registration. The clergy opposed these and 
other reforms and often openly clashed with the new 
regime. In a push for national unification, Reza Shah 
banned traditional and ethnic forms of dress in favor 
of Western clothing. He opened the nation’s schools 
and its first university in Tehran to women. Women 
were officially freed from wearing the veil in 1936, and 
divorce laws were also changed in their favor. 

Reza Shah established an authoritarian system, 
suppressing political parties and restricting the press. 
Rebellious tribal leaders were either imprisoned or put 
to death. Several of Reza Shah’s ministers and other 
prominent Iranian critics of the regime also died under 
suspicious circumstances. 

On the other hand, Reza Shah implemented many 
reforms that benefited the nation. He established a 
national bank in 1927 and improved the tax collec¬ 
tion process. He also transformed Iran’s bureaucracy 
into a Western-style civil service of 90,000 people and 
extended the reach of the national government through 
reorganized ministries and administrative divisions. 
He instituted a form of state socialism to build a mod¬ 
ern infrastructure. New civil, penal, and commercial 
codes were introduced. In 1933 Reza Khan also gained 
improved terms on the oil concession granted to British 
companies earlier in the 20th century. 

External rather than internal events ended Reza 
Shah’s reign. Fearing both increased Soviet and British 
influences in Iran, Reza Shah turned to Nazi Germany. 
After Adolf Hitler invaded the Soviet Union in 1941, 
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Iran’s neutrality was jeopardized as the Allies sought 
safe, overland passage through Iran for delivery of U.S. 
supplies to the Soviet front. They also wanted to ensure 
that Germany did not gain access to vital Iranian oil 
supplies. When it became evident that the shah would 
not cooperate, Soviet and British troops invaded Iran 
in August 1941. In September Reza Shah was forced to 
abdicate in favor of his eldest son, Mohammed Reza; 
he went into exile first to Mauritius and then to South 
Africa. He died in Johannesburg on July 26, 1994. 

See also Iran-Soviet relations; oil industry in 
the Middle East. 

Further reading: Ghani, Cyrus. Iran and the Rise of Reza 
Shah: From Qajar Collapse to Pahlavi Rule. London: Tau- 
ris, 2000; Katouzian, Homa. State and Society in Iran: The 
Eclipse of the Qajars and the Emergence of the Pahlavis. Lon¬ 
don: Tauris, 2000; Wilber, Donald N. Iran: Past and Present. 
9th ed. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1981. 
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Pakistan resolution 

The Pakistan resolution (also known as the Lahore res¬ 
olution) called for the creation of one or more separate 
Muslim states on the Indian subcontinent. The All- 
India Muslim League passed the resolution on March 
23, 1940, during its meeting at Lahore, India. Muslims 
in British-ruled India had become concerned about 
what would happen when Great Britain left India. As 
the minority population in predominantly Hindu India, 
they were concerned about being able to protect their 
rights and their religious identity. They believed that 
their best option was the creation of Muslim states, 
formed in the regions where Muslims were a majority 
of the population. 

As India moved toward self-government during the 
1930s, many people believed that it would become an 
independent nation with a Hindu majority and Muslim 
minority. Many hoped that the two civilizations could 
work together to form a federated government. The 
India Act of 1935 moved India closer to independence 
by turning more of the government functions over to 
the local population by setting up elections that took 
place in 1937. 

The Muslim League hoped to win some positions 
during the election, but instead it was almost totally shut 
out of the government and only won control in prov¬ 
inces with a Muslim majority. The Indian National 


Congress, led by Mohandas K. Gandhi, won control 
of most local legislatures and declared that it was the 
only national party. However, led by Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah, the Muslim League declared that it was still an 
equal partner in the governing process of the country. 
Muslim leaders feared that the Hindus were only inter¬ 
ested in having complete control of the government and 
were not interested in sharing power in governing the 
country. 

When World War II began the congress refused 
to participate in the war, claiming that it had no inter¬ 
est in the affairs of Europe. The congress ordered its 
members to resign their offices to protest India’s being 
forced to support Britain’s war effort. Hindus protested 
India’s involvement in the war and, Gandhi said that 
India would only support the war effort when Britain 
set a date for Indian independence. 

Jinnah and the Muslim League took the oppo¬ 
site approach. They offered Britain their support and 
cooperation in the hope that Britain would then sup¬ 
port their desire for a separate Muslim nation after 
the war. The British were happy with the support and 
included Jinnah in many aspects of the government. 
As a result, the league enhanced its stature and gained 
governing experience, while many congress leaders 
languished in jail. 

The Muslim League held its convention at Lahore, 
India, and on March 23, 1940, issued the Pakistan 
resolution calling for the creation of a Muslim state or 
states. They called their state Pakistan, formed from 
the provinces in the northwestern part of India where 
the majority of the population was Muslim. Pakistan 
became an independent state in 1947. 

Further reading: Jaffrelot, Christophe, ed. A History of 
Pakistan and Its Origins. Gillian Beaumont, trans. London: 
Anthem Press, 2002; Malik, Muhammad Aslam. The Mak¬ 
ing of the Pakistan Resolution. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2001; Ziring, Lawrence. Pakistan: At the Crosscur¬ 
rent of History. Oxford: Oneworld, 2003. 
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Pan-Africanism 

Pan-Africanism originated in the late 19th century 
in the West Indies. The spark for its enunciation was 
European colonialism’s impact on Africa and African- 
descended people around the world. In the mid-20th 
century, Pan-Africanism became a rallying cry for 
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the African independence movements. Some elements 
sought a unified postcolonial continentwide African 
nation. The Pan-African movement developed two 
strains. Continental Pan-Africanism dealt with the 
continent itself, emphasizing political union or interna¬ 
tional cooperation. Diaspora Pan-Africanism attempt¬ 
ed to bring together all black Africans and persons of 
African descent. 

The underlying assumption of Pan-Africanism is 
that all African people have common ties and objectives 
that can best be realized by united effort. All Africans 
around the world have a common future based on a 
common past of forced dispersal through the slave trade, 
oppression through colonialism and racism, economic 
exploitation, and denial of political rights. All Africans 
also share a common history, culture, and social back¬ 
ground, all of which are denied by white racism. 

“All Africans” has been variously defined as includ¬ 
ing all black Africans, all people descended from black 
Africans, all people in Africa regardless of color, and all 
African states. All people working together for a com¬ 
mon African goal based on a common African experi¬ 
ence are considered part of the Pan-African movement. 

Originally, Pan-Africanism sought unity of all 
African black cultures and countries. It expanded to 
encompass all black-descended people in the world, 
those who had been forced to the Caribbean, the United 
States, Latin America, the Middle East, and South Asia 
through the transatlantic and Islamic/East African 
slave trades as well as later immigration. Some Pan- 
Africanists include the Sudroid and Australoid blacks 
of India. Also included are the Andamanese Island 
Negritos and the black aborigines of Melanesia, New 
Guinea, and Australia. 

Colonial conquest was commonly followed by con¬ 
trol of the native populations as a source of cheap and 
reliable labor in mines and on African plantations. Euro¬ 
peans came to dominate a market-based production of 
raw materials. Europeans imposed a caste system and a 
foreign type of governance over the tribal peoples, and 
the British were notable for using the local officials as 
pawns. Internal developments were made to facilitate 
the extraction of African wealth for European benefit. 

Africans fought the colonialists from early on. Dis¬ 
content with the system and dislike of the colonialists 
led to efforts to unify Africans for their own good. Afri¬ 
can rulers protested in writing to their European coun¬ 
terparts, and slaves rose against oppression periodically 
in the Americas and the Caribbean. 

At the Congress of Berlin in 1884 to reduce Europe¬ 
an rivalries and friction in Africa, the European powers 


prepared to divide Africa among themselves. The race 
for Africa led George Charles of the African Emigra¬ 
tion Association (AEA) to declare in 1886 that the AEA 
intended to establish the United States of Africa. A Pan- 
Africanist conference in Chicago in 1893 denounced the 
European division of Africa, particularly the actions of 
the French against Liberia and Abyssinia. 

In 1900 Henry Sylvester-Williams organized a Pan- 
African conference that brought Africans from the 
Caribbean and United States to London to discuss com¬ 
mon concerns with white Britian. Initially, the meeting 
sought to protest unequal treatment of blacks in colo¬ 
nial Britain and in Britain itself. Speakers also spoke of 
the need to preserve the dignity of African peoples and 
to educate them and provide social services. 

The conference also heard W. E. B. DuBois pre¬ 
dict that “the problem of the twentieth century is the 
color line.” Williams died in 1911, and DuBois took 
over management of the congresses. He organized the 
next several meetings. DuBois, one of the founders of 
the Niagara movement and the NAACP (National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People), and other black leaders were concerned after 
World War I about the treatment of African-American 
and African soldiers as well as the status of the former 
German African colonies. The first Pan-African Con¬ 
gress took place in 1919 in Paris, where the European 
powers were holding the Paris Peace Conference. 

The 1919 Pan-African Congress had an agenda 
similar to that of the 1900 meeting. Africans needed 
education and the right to participate in their own 
affairs. The former German colonies were of particu¬ 
lar interest, and a proposal was made that the League 
of Nations hold them in trust until they were ready 
for self-determination. The league did take the territo¬ 
ries under nominal oversight but gave them to the other 
European states without requiring any move toward 
self-determination. 

The congresses became larger as attendance from 
the Unites States, Africa, the Caribbean, and Europe 
increased. Reasons for the growth included sponsor¬ 
ship of delegates by international labor movements, 
which were growing during the 1920s. Also, the black 
nationalism of Marcus Garvey was on the ascent. 
Garveyites in the United States sought African unity as 
well as improvement of the lot of working-class blacks. 
They contrasted with the elite blacks who tended to 
support DuBois. The Jamaican Garvey formed the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association (UNIA) in 
1914 as a vehicle for instilling black pride and improv¬ 
ing the political and economic lot of blacks everywhere. 
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Garveyism also called for repatriation to Africa, the 
Back to Africa movement. 

Garvey’s movement rose rapidly, expanding beyond 
the United States. His UNIA had chapters in Europe, 
Australia, and South Africa, and his Negro World sold 
widely. The Black Star Line was Garvey’s vehicle for 
entry into international trade as well as for transport¬ 
ing blacks to Liberia. In 1925 Garvey was arrested on 
mail fraud charges in connection with the operation of 
the steamship line, and the movement faded. Garvey’s 
ideas lingered on, stimulating African students in Lon¬ 
don to create the West African Student Union (WASU) 
in 1929. WASU brought together the young, aggressive 
African and Caribbean blacks who wanted political 
independence for the African colonies. 

Drawing attention to the problems of black people 
in the late 1920s and 1930s was the Harlem Renais¬ 
sance, the most prominent of the black cultural move¬ 
ments of the time. The Harlem Renaissance, centered 
in New York’s predominantly black neighborhood, 
brought public awareness of the work of such black 
writers as Richard Wright, Langston Hughes, and 
Claude McKay as well as DuBois. It also featured black 
artists who called for black pride and an end to racial 
injustice. Lrance’s African and Caribbean black art¬ 
ists founded the negritude movement, which stated 
that all Africans regardless of geographic location had 
a common set of traits. Negritude rebuffed those who 
alleged African inferiority. It included authors such as 
Aime Cesaire, Alioune Diop, Leon-Gontran Damas, 
and Leopold Sedar Senghor, who later would serve 
as Senegal’s first president. 

The Great Depression of the 1930s and the world 
war of the 1940s set back the Pan-African movement. 
British and U.S. blacks remained involved, though, 
protesting the 1935 invasion of Ethiopia by Italy, for 
instance. African-American organizations established 
the Council on African Affairs in 1937; this was the 
first black-led U.S. lobbying organization. It sought 
to increase Americans’ awareness of the problems of 
blacks subjected to colonialism and sought indepen¬ 
dence for the African colonies. 

While in the United States as a student in the early 
1940s, Kwame Nkrumah of the British colony the 
Gold Coast (now Ghana) founded the African Stu¬ 
dent Organization. He moved to London in 1944 and 
joined the Pan-Africanist movement led by the Jamaican 
George Padmore and the Trinidadian C. L. R. James. 
Other members were Jomo Kenyatta of Kenya and 
Hastings Kamuzu Banda of Malawi, both of whom, 
like Nkrumah, would eventually lead their countries. 


This group sponsored the fifth Pan-African Congress 
in 1945. That meeting brought together trade union¬ 
ists and nationalists from England, the United States, 
Africa, and the Caribbean in Manchester, England, and 
it spurred African leadership in the Pan-African and 
African independence movements. 

Independence came to 17 African countries in 
1960; 80 percent of the continent was independent 
by the end of 1963. Many of the new leaders resist¬ 
ed Nkrumah’s United States of Africa, preferring to 
preserve newly won autonomy. The Organization of 
African Unity (OAU, now the African Union), founded 
at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, by 32 north and sub-Saharan 
African nations in 1963, was a loose federation dedi¬ 
cated to cooperation across the continent. Political 
union failed to materialize because Africa’s new states 
were preoccupied with political differences and wide¬ 
spread poverty. 

The last European colonies became independent 
between 1974 and 1980. Pan-African groups through¬ 
out the world continued to pressure governments and 
increase public awareness through the 1980s and early 
1990s of the injustice of white minority rule in Namib¬ 
ia and South Africa. 

Continental Pan-Africanism remains as a means of 
addressing Africa’s severe problems. It takes the form 
of regional cooperative groups including the Economic 
Community of West African States (ECOWAS) and the 
Southern African Development Community (SADC, 
originally the Southern African Develop Coordina¬ 
tion Council, SADCC). These trade organizations have 
promoted regional economic integration. They provide 
a counterforce to the international trade blocs led by 
North America, Asia, and Europe. 

African-descended people throughout the world still 
face political, social, and economic challenges. Because 
their problems are similar, international cooperation 
and common problem-solving strategies remain essen¬ 
tial. These approaches are the fruit of Pan-Africanism. 

Critics note that Pan-Africanism fails to acknowl¬ 
edge that blacks around the world are not one unit. 
They have different cultures, ethnicities, societies, and 
political structures. 

See also Casely Hayford, Joseph Ephraim; 
National Congress of British West Africa. 
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Panama Canal 

Ever since the Spaniard Vasco Nunez de Balboa’s “dis¬ 
covery” of the Pacific Ocean in 1513, Europeans had 
dreamed of an oceanic shortcut linking the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The Panama Canal, built by the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment from 1903 to 1914, realized that vision at 
the cost of $352 million and, by official count, 5,609 
lives from accidents and disease (including some 4,500 
black West Indian laborers). The canal, which extends 
from Colon on the Caribbean side to Panama City on 
the Pacific, traverses 77 kilometers through three sets 
of locks. 

One of the most remarkable technological feats in 
world history and far and away the largest engineering 
project ever undertaken up to that time, the Panama 
Canal transformed markets, demographics, geopoli¬ 
tics, and national histories in the Western Hemisphere 
in myriad ways. After 1902, protection of exclusive 
U.S. rights to a transisthmian canal was the pivot upon 
which U.S. policy in the Caribbean and Central Ameri¬ 
ca turned. The many episodes of U.S. military, political, 
and economic intervention in the first three decades of 
the 20th century can be traced, directly or indirectly, 
to larger U.S. economic and geostrategic interests cen¬ 
tered on the Panama Canal. 

For many years, the Panama route had been consid¬ 
ered impractical due to the elevation of the continental 
divide. That the canal ended up being built in Panama 
and not in Nicaragua resulted from a highly unlike¬ 
ly combination of circumstances, including a bloody 
three-year civil war in Colombia and its province of 
Panama (1899-1902); the 1901 assassination of Presi¬ 
dent William McKinley; the imperialist inclinations of 
McKinley’s vice president and successor, Theodore 
Roosevelt; and an intensive last-minute campaign by 
the “Panama lobby” in the halls of the U.S. Congress. 

The building of the canal in Panama capped more 
than half a century of various schemes for an inter- 
oceanic route that intensified with the U.S. victory in 
the Mexican-American War (1846-48) and the Cali¬ 


fornia gold rush of 1848-49. In 1850 the U.S. and 
British governments signed the Clayton-Bulwer Trea¬ 
ty, in which both countries agreed (without consult¬ 
ing Nicaragua) that neither would exercise exclusive 
rights to the proposed Nicaragua canal. The 1850s 
saw two land routes built across Central America: 
the Panama Railroad (completed in 1855) and the 
Nicaragua route, brainchild of Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and his Accessory Transit Company (in service from 
1851 to 1856). Serious surveying work for a trans¬ 
isthmian canal route began in the 1870s by two dif¬ 
ferent groups: a French syndicate and the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment. In 1878 the Colombian government granted 
canal rights to a French consortium under the direction 
of Ferdinand de Fesseps. Construction commenced in 
1881, but by 1889 disease, cost overruns, and related 
problems led to the firm’s bankruptcy and the project’s 
abandonment. As many as 20,000 workers died during 
the eight-year fiasco. 

In 1901 a U.S. commission unanimously recom¬ 
mended the Nicaragua route. In that same year the U.S. 
and British governments signed the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, abrogating the 1850 Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
and granting the United States exclusive rights to the 
proposed Nicaragua canal. The 1902 U.S. decision 
to build the canal in Panama shocked and dismayed 
the Nicaraguan elite, who had been convinced that 
the canal would be built in their country. In Janu¬ 
ary 1903 U.S. and Colombian negotiators signed the 
Hay-Herran Treaty, granting the U.S. government a 
strip of land across Panama for the proposed canal 
in exchange for $10 million and $250,000 per year 
thereafter. 

The Colombian senate rejected the treaty. President 
Roosevelt, infuriated by those he termed the “con¬ 
temptible little creatures . . . the Bogota lot of jackrab- 
bits,” engineered a rebellion by dissident elements in 
Panama. The rebels declared independence on Novem¬ 
ber 3, 1903. Three days later the Roosevelt administra¬ 
tion recognized the breakaway republic. On November 
17 the two nations signed the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Trea¬ 
ty, granting the United States exclusive and perpetual 
control of the canal zone under the same terms as the 
scuttled Hay-Herran Treaty with Colombia. As Roose¬ 
velt later declared, “I took the Canal Zone.” 

Actual construction commenced in 1907, and the 
canal opened on August 15, 1914. In 1921 the U.S. 
government agreed to pay Colombia $25 million in 
exchange for Colombian recognition of Panama’s inde¬ 
pendence. In September 1977 U.S. president Jimmy 
Carter and Panama chief of government Omar Torrijos 
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The Panama Canal transformed markets, demographics, geopolitics, and national histories in the Western Hemisphere in many ways. 
Actual construction started in 1907, and the canal opened on August 15, 1914. 


signed the Panama Canal Treaty, relinquishing U.S. con¬ 
trol of the canal to Panama by the year 2000. Panama 
assumed formal control of the canal at noon on Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1999. The technical, diplomatic, and geopoliti¬ 
cal aspects of the Panama Canal have spawned a vast 
literature. 

Further reading. Gobat, Michel. Confronting the American 
Dream: Nicaragua Under U.S. Imperial Rule. Durham, NC: 
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Between the Seas: The Creation of the Panama Canal, 1870- 
1914. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1977; Smith, Peter H. 
Talons of the Eagle: Dynamics of U.S.-Latin American Rela¬ 
tions. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996. 
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Pankhursts 

British feminists 

Emmeline Pankhurst, nee Goulden, was born in 
Manchester, England, on July 14, 1858, the daugh¬ 
ter of successful and politically progressive parents. 
Her education, though, followed respectable Victo¬ 
rian lines, which included time in a Parisian finishing 
school. Upon her return to Manchester in 1878, she 
met Richard Pankhurst, a radical lawyer and advocate 
of women’s rights, whom she married in 1879. Her 
husband’s political ambitions were geared to extend¬ 
ing the 1867 Reform Act to include women, and to 
this end he promoted the first Women’s Suffrage Bill 
and reform of the Married Women’s Property Bills of 
1870 and 1882. 
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The Austrian and Hungarian treaties were similar 
and originally were to be presented simultaneously to 
the empire’s heirs, but that with Hungary was delayed 
until the Communist regime was replaced. Both states 
had to abjure the Habsburg monarchy and guarantee 
their independence. Austria had to renounce Anschluss 
(union) with Germany. Both were landlocked and severe¬ 
ly shrunken but emerged ethnically homogeneous. 

Austria’s territorial losses included Galicia to 
Poland; Bohemia and Moravia to Czechoslovakia; the 
Trentino, South Tyrol, and Istria to Italy; Bukovina to 
Romania; and Slovenia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Dalma¬ 
tia, and coastal islands to Yugoslavia. The new Aus¬ 
tria consisted of the vast capital of a defunct empire 
surrounded by uneconomic mountainous hinterlands. 
Psychological dislocation was also severe. 

Hungary’s territorial truncation was also acute but 
left a more economically viable state, thanks to fertile 
plains. Slovakia and Ruthenia went to Czechoslovakia, 
Transylvania to Romania, Croatia-Slavonia to Yugo¬ 
slavia, and most of the Banat to Romania and Yugo¬ 
slavia. A third of Hungary’s prewar territory remained, 
and a third of the Magyars were outside its borders. 
Hungary never accepted the settlement but lacked the 
power to alter it. 

BULGARIA AND TURKEY 

Bulgaria was equally resentful, though its territorial loss¬ 
es were much smaller. However, hostile neighbors gained 
greatly, weakening it comparatively. Bulgaria hoped that 
ethnic factors would mean territorial gain, but the victors 
yielded nothing. Bulgaria lost to Greece its prized Aegean 
coastline (and thus direct access to the Mediterranean). 
Macedonia went to Greece and Yugoslavia, which also 
gained strategic border salients. Bulgaria emerged largely 
homogeneous but helplessly bitter. 

Unlike other eastern treaties, that of Sevres intrud¬ 
ed in internal affairs. An international commission 
would control the straits from the Black Sea to the 
Aegean, which would be open to all ships of all nations 
in peace and war. The existing capitulatory regime of 
extraterritorial privileges for westerners was enlarged. 
Because territorial losses were vast, reparations would 
be minimal, but Europeans would exert financial con¬ 
trol, especially of the Ottoman debt. 

Some territorial losses merely ratified prewar situ¬ 
ations, but in addition Turkey’s Arabian domains were 
surrendered, part therefore becoming the independent 
kingdom of Hijaz in minimal fulfillment of wartime 
promises to Arabs. Syria (including Lebanon) became a 
French mandate, and Mesopotamia (Iraq) and Palestine 


(including Transjordan) British mandates, the latter with a 
requirement that the Balfour Declaration (Novem¬ 
ber 2, 1917) be applied to ensure “a national home” 
for Jewish people. Various Aegean islands went to Italy 
(whose hopes of Anatolian territory were dashed) and 
Greece. In Europe Greece gained eastern Thrace and in 
Anatolia effective control of Smyrna (Izmir). In clauses 
never fulfilled, Kurdistan was to become autonomous 
or independent and Armenia independent. 

The Sevres Treaty, which the captive Ottoman sul¬ 
tan never ratified, was a 19th-century imperial docu¬ 
ment. It was overtaken by the nationalist uprising of 
Mustapha Kemal Ataturk, who drove Greece from 
Anatolia, created a national assembly in Ankara and a 
republic, deposed the sultan, and nearly collided with 
British forces in the straits. The triumphant Turks 
rejected Sevres. Thus, its purely Turkish portions were 
renegotiated at Lausanne between November 1922 
and July 1923. Kemal’s deputy, Ismet Inonii, ably led 
the Turkish delegation with periodic Soviet and Amer¬ 
ican support. 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne (July 24, 1923), 
Turkey regained eastern Thrace, Smyrna, and some 
Aegean islands; a forced population exchange resolved 
minority problems. It retained much of Armenia and 
Kurdistan. Financial, extraterritorial, and most mili¬ 
tary restrictions were ended, as were reparations. Tur¬ 
key gained the presidency of the straits commission 
and could close them to belligerents if it was at war. 
Aside from modification of the straits convention, this 
treaty lasted because it was negotiated and moderate 
and because Turkey accepted the end of empire. 

Six lengthy treaties left much undone. Plebiscites 
and boundary commissions would set precise bor¬ 
ders; the peace structure of Allied commissions, com¬ 
mittees, and supreme councils would settle details. 
However, eastern borders with Russia hung fire, as 
did the fate of the Baltic states. The future of Fiume 
(Rijeka), a port disputed between Italy and Yugosla¬ 
via, was unresolved, as were reparations totals and 
allocations. The peacemakers did not bring stability 
to Europe nor address its balance of power, shattered 
by World War I. 

AMERICAN REJECTION 

Rejection of the treaties by the United States (and 
also China) acutely dislocated from the outset a peace 
structure designed by men born in the late 19th centu¬ 
ry who could not rise above their nationalistic, imperi¬ 
alistic, Eurocentric era. Still, Poles, Czechs, and a few 
Arabs gained independence; Middle Eastern mandates 
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were designed to be brief, whereas others restricted 
imperialism a bit. 

Europe’s ethnic minorities were cut in half, and a 
European-dominated international organization proved 
useful within limits. But, as before, great powers decid¬ 
ed matters. Since two of them, Germany and Britain, 
persistently pursued revision of the Versailles Treaty, 
it crumbled, implying Germany’s eventual continental 
predominance and frightening its weaker neighbors. 
Thus, Wilson’s goal of a world “made safe for every 
peace-loving nation” remained unmet. 

Further reading: Boemeke, Manfred F., Gerald D. Feld¬ 
man, and Elisabeth Glaser, eds. The Treaty of Versailles: A 
Reassessment after 75 Years. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1998; Sharp, Alan. The Versailles Settlement: 
Peacemaking in Paris, 1919. Basingstoke, UK: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 1991. 

Sally Marks 

Pearl Harbor 

Japan’s surprise attack on the U.S. naval base at 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, on the morning of December 
7, 1941, resulted in one of the most costly defeats 
in American history. Over 2,000 American military 
and civilian personnel were killed as a result of the 
attack, and all eight of the U.S. battleships moored 
in Pearl Harbor that morning were heavily damaged 
or destroyed. In addition, hundreds of U.S. planes on 
nearby airfields were destroyed or damaged in the 
assault. Despite Japanese hopes that such a devas¬ 
tating attack would force the United States to peti¬ 
tion for peace, the events of December 7 strength¬ 
ened American resolve and silenced the isolationists 
who had opposed the possibility of the United States’ 
entering the war. President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
request to Congress to declare war against Japan on 
December 8 was almost unanimously approved, with 
only one dissenting voice in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

Although the nature and timing of the December 
7 attack took Americans completely by surprise, ten¬ 
sion between the United States and Japan had been 
mounting for some time over Japanese imperialist 
ambitions in Asia. In July 1937 the Japanese army 
launched an invasion of China, having already invad¬ 
ed Manchuria and established the puppet regime of 
Manchukuo six years earlier. Relations between the 


United States and Japan worsened in September 1940 
when the Japanese signed the Tripartite Pact with 
Germany and Italy. When Japan occupied southern 
Indochina in July 1941, President Roosevelt respond¬ 
ed by freezing Japanese assets in the United States and 
imposing an embargo on oil shipments to Japan. In 
a series of diplomatic exchanges in the summer and 
fall of 1941, the United States demanded that Japan 
withdraw its military forces from China and French 
Indochina. 

As U.S.-Japanese relations worsened, Admiral 
Yamamoto Isoroku, commander of the Japanese com¬ 
bined fleet and Japan’s chief naval strategist, planned a 
preemptive strike against the United States’ Pacific fleet. 
Yamamoto, who had studied at Harvard, opposed war 
with the United States. In the event that war became 
inevitable, however, Yamamoto insisted that Japan 
ought to strike first with a massive surprise assault to 
immobilize the American fleet. 

Commander Genda Minoru—an experienced car¬ 
rier pilot and aerial tactician—helped to work out the 
details of the plan, which Yamamoto named Operation 
Z. On November 26, 1941, while U.S.-Japanese negoti¬ 
ations were ongoing, the strike force secretly set sail for 
Hawaii under the command of Vice Admiral Nagumo 
Chuichi. 

On the morning of the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
U.S. code-breakers in Washington, D.C., intercepted 
and decoded the final part of a 14-part diplomatic 
message stating that Japan would break off negotia¬ 
tions that day. Correctly interpreting the message as 
an indication that Japan planned to go to war, but not 
knowing precisely where or when an attack would 
take place, General George C. Marshall attempted to 
radio Hawaii (among other places) to put the forces 
there on alert. Atmospheric static necessitated the use 
of commercial telegraph to relay Marshall’s warning 
to Lieutenant General Walter Short, commander of 
the U.S. forces in Hawaii. General Short would not 
receive the message until several hours after the attack 
had ended. 

SUBMARINE PERISCOPE 

In the predawn hours on December 7 Hawaiian time, 
the minesweeper Condor was patrolling the security 
zone near the entrance to Pearl Harbor when Ensign 
R. C. McCloy sighted a submarine periscope. Japa¬ 
nese aviators had opposed the inclusion of submarines 
in Yamamoto’s attack plan, fearing that the subs—if 
spotted—would destroy the element of surprise. The 
pilots were overruled, and a large fleet of submarines, 
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Photograph of the exact moment the USS Shaw exploded during 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941 


including five short-range “midget” submarines, accom¬ 
panied the aircraft carriers. The midget submarines 
were deployed at midnight on December 6, 10 miles 
from the harbor; their two-man crews were to attack 
any U.S. vessels attempting to enter or leave the harbor 
during the aerial assault. 

Upon detecting one of the midget submarines at 
approximately 3:45 a.m., McCloy and Quartermaster 
Second Class R. C. Uttrick reported their discovery via 
signal lamp to the crew of the USS Ward. The Ward, 
a destroyer also on patrol near the harbor, conducted 
a sonar search but found nothing out of the ordinary. 
Less than three hours later, however, Lieutenant Wil¬ 
liam W. Outerbridge, the newly assigned captain of the 
Ward, was again summoned from his bunk; this time 
he spotted a midget submarine following in the wake of 
the USS Antares. 

The Ward opened fire on the Japanese submarine 
and then followed up with a depth charge attack that 
sank the submarine. At 6:35 a.m. Outerbridge reported 
the incident to district command, but no general alarm 
was raised at the time. Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
commander of the Pacific Fleet, was awaiting verifi¬ 
cation of the report when the first wave of the aerial 
assault hit. 

As the USS Ward fired the opening shots of the 
war in the Pacific, the first wave of 183 Japanese 
fighters, bombers, and torpedo planes was making its 
way toward the naval and air bases on the island of 
Oahu. Led by Commander Fuchida Mitsuo, the first 


group of planes had lifted off from carrier flight decks 
approximately 230 miles north of Oahu at 6:00 a.m. 
At 7:02 a.m., two radar operators at Opana (near the 
northernmost tip of Oahu) detected a large body of 
aircraft approaching from the north. They immediate¬ 
ly telephoned the information center at Fort Schafter, 
where the inexperienced duty officer Fieutenant Ker- 
mit Tyler dismissed the reports as insignificant. Tyler 
knew that air force B-17 bombers were due in that 
morning from California en route to the Philippines, 
and he assumed that was what the radar operators 
had seen on their screens. Once again, therefore, no 
alarm was raised. 

The air strike on Pearl Harbor was planned with 
two different options in mind. If surprise was achieved, 
then dive-bombers and torpedo planes were to strike 
the Pacific Fleet first, and the level bombers would fol¬ 
low up by dropping armor-piercing bombs over the 
harbor. In the event that the U.S. forces had been alert¬ 
ed to the impending attack, then the dive-bombers in 
the first wave of the attack were to strike Wheeler and 
Hickam Airbases and the navy airfield on Ford Island. 
When Fuchida fired a single flare at approximately 
7:40 a.m. to indicate that surprise had been achieved, 
the commander of the fighter escort failed to acknowl¬ 
edge the signal. After a brief interval, Fuchida fired a 
second flare. 

TORA! TORA! TORA! 

The commander of the dive-bombers, Fieutenant Com¬ 
mander Takahashi Kuichi, mistook the second flare to 
mean that the defenders had been alerted, and so the 
dive-bombers proceeded to attack the airfields while 
the torpedo planes and level bombers concentrated 
their efforts on the fleet at Battleship Row. As the first 
wave of Japanese planes reached Oahu at 7:53 a.m., 
Fuchida radioed back to the carriers the now-famous 
code words “Tora! Tora! Tora!” to indicate that total 
strategic and tactical surprise had been achieved. 
Nagumo relayed the message to Japan, letting forces 
there know that coordinated operations against Mala¬ 
ya, the Philippines, and the Dutch East Indies could 
move forward as well. 

Upon nearing Oahu, the dive-bombers, or “Vais,” 
divided into two groups, one targeting Hickam Field 
and Ford Island while the other went after Wheeler 
Airfield in central Oahu. The first group began bomb¬ 
ing the army air base at Hickam Field at 7:55 a.m. 
The fact that the U.S. planes were lined up wingtip to 
wingtip as a precaution against possible sabotage made 
them easy targets for the Japanese bombers. The army 
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suffered its heaviest casualties of the raid at Hickam 
Field, where 182 men were killed or unaccounted for. 
Wheeler Airfield was also heavily attacked; nearly 
two-thirds of the 140 planes on the ground at Wheeler 
were destroyed or put out of action. The naval air¬ 
base at Ford Island lost nearly half its planes in the 
Japanese assault, and the one at Kaneohe Bay lost all 
but a few. Concurrent with the airfield bombings was 
the two-pronged attack on the U.S. Pacific fleet. Fortu¬ 
nately for the United States, none of its aircraft carriers 
was in port that morning. The Japanese did, however, 
manage to inflict considerable damage to all eight of 
the battleships at Pearl Harbor, sinking five of them. 
By 8:00 a.m. Pearl Harbor was ablaze as a combina¬ 
tion of torpedoes and armor-piercing bombs hit one 
U.S. vessel after another. Especially spectacular was 
the explosion aboard the USS Arizona that resulted in 
the deaths of 1,177 men. The Arizona memorial still 
stands to commemorate all military personnel who 
lost their lives in the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

A second wave of 167 more Japanese aircraft was 
launched approximately one hour after the first; 17 
Zeros (fighter planes) targeted Kaneohe Naval Air Sta¬ 
tion, while 18 others attacked Wheeler Field and the 
Ewa Marine Corps air base. Some 54 high-level bomb¬ 
ers divided into three groups to attack Ford Island, 
Kaneohe, and Hickam Field; 80 dive-bombers attacked 
Pearl Harbor, including the naval yard where the dry- 
docked battleship Pennsylvania was hit along with sev¬ 
eral destroyers. Near the end of the second wave, three 
bombs hit the destroyer Shaw in dry dock, setting off 
a spectacular explosion. The Japanese suffered con¬ 
siderably more damage in the second wave than they 
had in the first, when they had caught the U.S. forces 
completely unaware; in all, Japanese losses included 29 
planes, five midget submarines, and 55 men. The sec¬ 
ond and final wave of the attack was over by 9:45 a.m. 
Genda and Fuchida pressed for a follow-up attack, but 
the cautious Nagumo ordered the Japanese forces to 
withdraw. As a result, U.S. oil storage depots and repair 
facilities escaped relatively unscathed. All but three of 
the 19 ships damaged in the attack would eventually be 
returned to service, and it would take just six months 
for the U.S. armed forces to turn the strategic tables 
in the Pacific with the decisive Battle of Midway (June 
3-7, 1942). 

Further reading: Arroyo, Ernest. Pearl Harbor. New York: 
Metrobooks, 2001; Department of the Navy. “Pearl Har¬ 
bor Raid, 7 December 1941.” Available online. URL: www. 
history.navy.mil. Accessed April 2006; National Geographic. 


“Remembering Pearl Harbor.” Available online. URL: www. 
nationalgeographic.com. Accessed April 2006; van der Vat, Dan. 
Pearl Harbor: The Day of Infamy—An Illustrated History. New 
York: Basic Books, 2001; Weintraub, Stanley. Long Day’s Jour¬ 
ney into War: December 7,1941. New York: Dutton, 1991. 

Kathleen Ruppert 

Pentecostalism 

The Pentecostal movement burst onto the religious 
landscape during the 20th century as a major force 
within Christianity. Its adherents, scattered across many 
churches and denominations, came to number over half 
a billion worldwide, suddenly making it a Christian 
tradition second in size and scope only to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Some historians date the origins of the contempo¬ 
rary Pentecostal movement to January 1, 1901, when 
Agnes Ozman, under the teaching of Methodist preach¬ 
er Charles F. Parham, “spoke in tongues” (glossolalia) 
at Bethel Bible School in Topeka, Kansas. This particu¬ 
lar event convinced many that the supernatural gifts and 
powers associated with the coming of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost and with the ministries of the early church in 
the book of Acts are still readily available to ordinary 
Christians who sincerely seek them. Similar teachings 
and manifestations gained wide attention from 1906 to 
1913 during the Azusa Street Revival at the Apostolic 
Faith Mission in Eos Angeles. William J. Seymour, an 
African-American Holiness preacher from Texas, was 
the prominent leader there. 

Numerous new Protestant denominations began 
to form as Pentecostalism spread, beginning with the 
Assemblies of God, the Pentecostal Church of God, the 
International Church of the Foursquare Gospel, and 
the Open Bible Standard Churches. Still other young 
but established denominations such as the Church of 
God and the Church of God in Christ took on Pen¬ 
tecostal beliefs. What nearly all Pentecostal denomina¬ 
tions shared was a conviction that Christian experience 
was incomplete without the sanctifying and empower¬ 
ing work of the Holy Spirit and that the “baptism of the 
Holy Spirit” is validated by the evidence of “speaking 
in tongues,” as well as by additional signs, including 
prophecy, visions, exorcism, and divine healing. 

As early as 1914 several within Pentecostalism began 
to proclaim “Oneness,” or “Jesus Only,” a somewhat 
modal view of the Trinity that allows for different mani¬ 
festations of God but suggests that there is ultimately 
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only one divine person. Oneness Pentecostalism typical¬ 
ly insists upon rebaptism in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ alone rather than the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Its relationship to other Pentecostal denominations and 
to traditional Christian bodies concerned with theologi¬ 
cal orthodoxy remains ambiguous and controversial at 
best, depending in part upon how its theological claims 
are understood. 

The Pentecostal movement was preceded by wide¬ 
spread, overlapping teachings among 19th-century 
evangelical Protestants about the need for a victorious 
“Higher Life” made possible by the filling of the Holy 
Spirit, about the importance of Holy Spirit crisis sancti¬ 
fication to purify the believer from sin, and about Jesus 
Christ as Savior, Sanctifier, Healer, and Coming King, 
thereby intertwining Christological and pneumatologi- 
cal emphases. Pentecostalism strongly affirms all four of 
the latter themes as basic to the Christian life—Chris¬ 
tian conversion, the Pentecostal work of the Holy Spirit 
who purifies and empowers the Christian believer for 
service, divine healing, and the imminent return of Jesus 
Christ in power and great glory as a motive for holy liv¬ 
ing and missionary endeavors. 

Religious demographers now recognize a third 
type of Pentecostalism called the Neo-Charismatic 
movement. It actually consists of two or more rather 
distinct elements. One is the so-called Third Wave of 
evangelicals, who wholeheartedly affirm supernatural 
signs yet who diligently attempt to avoid the eccle¬ 
siastical schisms, upheavals, and controversies that 
frequently accompanied the first two waves. A much 
broader, more amorphous form of the Neo-Charis¬ 
matic movement numerically dwarfs every other type 
of Pentecostalism. 

It consists of the many thousands of independent 
Christian groups and denominations that have sprung 
up across the modern world more or less indepen¬ 
dently from traditional Roman Catholic, Orthodox, 
or Protestant influences. Their founders often claim 
direct revelation from God by means of dreams or 
visions. Although these indigenous church bodies may 
prove difficult to classify, they are generally far closer 
to Pentecostal beliefs and practices than they are to 
other Christian traditions. 

Further reading: Burgess, Stanley M., ed. The New Inter¬ 
national Dictionary of Pentecostal and Charismatic Move¬ 
ments. Eduard M. Van Der Maas, assoc, ed. Grand Rapids, 
MI: Zondervan, 2002; Dayton, Donald W. Theological Roots 
of Pentecostalism. Foreword by Martin E. Marty. Metuchen, 
NJ, and London: The Scarecrow Press, 1987; Hollenweger, 


Walter J. Pentecostalism: Origin and Developments World¬ 
wide. Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1997. 

Timothy Paul Erdel 

phenomenology 

Phenomenology is the branch of philosophy that 
explores phenomena (observable, experiential events) 
and has principally been the concern of German phi¬ 
losophers and 20th-century French philosophers. There 
are three distinct phenomenological schools: the dia¬ 
lectical, transcendental, and existential, all of which 
continue to have currency today and were prominent 
in the development of philosophy throughout the 20th 
century. Phenomenology is a descriptive approach to 
philosophy: It describes the world and the function of 
the mind, rather than prescribing the correct way to do 
a thing, as ethics does. 

In his 1781 Critique of Pure Reason, perhaps the 
single most important text in Western philosophy, 
Immanuel Kant reacted to and rejected David Hume’s 
empiricist claim that all ideas, all thoughts, were derived 
from “impressions,” that is, from sensory experience. 
Classical metaphysics, Kant argued, could not have 
been derived from sensory experience, and so he distin¬ 
guished between phenomena, events as we experience 
them and objects as we observe them, and noumena, 
which exist independent of our perception of them and 
which we cannot therefore experience. A phenomenon 
is a representation of a noumenon; the noumenon for 
Kant is important primarily as a limiter, something 
against which to contrast the phenomenon. 

Publishing several years after Kant’s death, Georg 
Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel challenged Kant’s noumenon/ 
phenomenon dichotomy, claiming in 1807’s Phenom¬ 
enology of Spirit that sufficient knowledge of phenom¬ 
ena can lead to complete apprehension of absolute 
truth. It was Hegel who coined the term phenomenol¬ 
ogy and who introduced the form of logic he called 
speculation and that is now referred to as Hegelian 
dialectics. 

Most of the discussion in phenomenology, though, 
has been between the transcendental and existential 
schools. Transcendental phenomenology begins with 
Edmund Husserl, whose mentor Franz Brentano had 
taught that all perception is flawed and so, too, the conclu¬ 
sions drawn from it. For Brentano and Husserl, absolute 
truths were unreachable because the mind was a flawed 
instrument; they recalled Hume in their description of 
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consciousness as always “intentional.” Intentionality in 
this respect includes the notion that every thought, every 
idea or feeling, is focused on some physical object. 

In the 20th century, Martin Heidegger and the exis¬ 
tential phenomenologists who followed him rejected 
Husserl’s phenomenology. Heidegger was interested 
in the history of philosophy and the gaps he saw in its 
conversation about the world, particularly its failure 
to address what it means to be. Altering the Hus- 
serl-Brentano model of intentionality, Heidegger said 
that consciousness is not simply “about” something, 
it is always caring about something. The experience 
of a thing is the feeling of that thing’s relevance and 
importance. 

By this time, phenomenology had become a con¬ 
cern to philosophers at large, not simply in the Ger¬ 
man schools. The French philosopher Henri Bergson 
wrote about perceptions of causality—a concern that 
had driven the works of Hume and Kant—and on 
the meaning of comedy and laughter; his influence on 
French philosophy combined with the growing interest 
in German phenomenology would shape much of the 
next century, from Jean-Paul Sartre to Michel Foucault 
to Jacques Derrida. 

Further reading: Heidegger, Martin. Being and Time. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1978; Husserl, Edmund. Logical Investigations. 
Oxford: Routledge, 2001; Kant, Immanuel. Critique of Pure 
Reason. Mineola, NY: Dover Publications, 2003. 

Bill Kte’pi 

Philippines, U.S. occupation of the 

In 1898 the United States acquired the Philippines as a 
result of the Spanish-American War, undertook a mis¬ 
sion to prepare the Philippines for independence short¬ 
ly thereafter, and succeeded in that task after World 
War II. Since then, the United States has had a “special 
relationship” with the Philippines, marked generally by 
warm relations and close economic, political, and social 
ties. The Philippine-United States War decided whether 
that country would gain its independence immediately, 
as some Filipinos asserted, or would gain its indepen¬ 
dence gradually through reform and nation building, as 
the U.S. government under President William McKinley 
and his successors argued. Throughout the periods of 
U.S. rule, World War II, and the independence of the 
Philippines, the two countries remained allies and had 
close bilateral relations, particularly in the areas of eco¬ 


nomic development of the Philippines, spreading democ¬ 
racy, expanding free trade, and combating international 
and regional terrorism. The facts that the United States 
remains the largest trading partner of the Philippines 
and that Filipinos are one of the largest Asian ethnic 
groups in the United States have fostered further ties. 

The social and political forces that compelled the 
United States to enter the Pacific world and the Philip¬ 
pines in particular stemmed from a variety of American 
interests: the popular compulsion to spread American 
culture, the desire to expand and to develop commer¬ 
cial relations, the economic goal of gaining access to 
raw materials and markets, and strategic objectives to 
increase national security. 

The outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 1898 
placed the United States on a direct path toward major 
involvement in the Philippines. Aroused by allegations 
of Spanish aggression in its colony of Cuba, the disrup¬ 
tion of U.S. trade with Cuba, and the explosion of the 
USS Maine in Havana Bay, the United States went to 
war with Spain and conducted military operations in 
both the Caribbean and the Pacific theaters. In order to 
negate the sea power of the Spanish fleet, Commodore 
George Dewey engaged the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay 
and decisively defeated them. Following victories in the 
Caribbean over Spain and the arrival of 8,500 American 
troops in the Philippines, the Spanish authorities in the 
Philippines surrendered. On August 13 the U.S. flag flew 
triumphantly over Manila. 

The Treaty of Paris, signed by representatives of the 
United States and Spain on December 10, 1898, effec¬ 
tively ended the fighting between these two nations but 
left the question of rulership of the Philippines in some 
dispute. By the terms of the treaty, the United States 
gained possession of the Philippines as well as Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and other island holdings in exchange for 
a payment of $20 million to Spain. Shortly after the 
acquisition of the Philippines by the United States, Fili¬ 
pino insurgents resisted the transfer of authority to the 
United States and claimed that the Philippines should 
immediately become independent. 

Emilio Aguinaldo, a patriotic and energetic rev¬ 
olutionary who had led his forces against Spain both 
before and during the Spanish-American War, turned 
his military prowess against the American occupiers and 
conducted a guerrilla war that used the dense jungles and 
difficult terrain against the American military. Although 
the U.S. military was not prepared to fight against guer¬ 
rilla tactics, U.S. forces prevailed against the rebels, cap¬ 
tured Aguinaldo, gained his allegiance, and effectively 
won the support of many Filipinos. 
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The United States, acting on information gained 
from the First Philippine Commission appointed by 
President McKinley in 1899, adopted a policy of 
“tutelage,” which aimed at preparing the Philippines 
for independence. In July 1901 the Philippine Con¬ 
stabulary was established as a countrywide police 
force for the purpose of maintaining order and sup¬ 
pressing the remaining rebel activities. The Second 
Philippine Commission, headed by William Taft, 
implemented broad economic, social, and political 
programs that expanded economic development and 
opportunity, free public education, and political rep¬ 
resentation of the Filipino people. Despite the success¬ 
es, major obstacles to reform remained apparent, evi¬ 
denced in the reluctance of the ilustrados, the wealthy 
aristocrats, who obstructed or reluctantly granted 
concessions to the lower classes. The emergence of a 
multiparty system and the indigenous political leader¬ 
ship of Manuel Quezon and Sergio Osmena indi¬ 
cated the growing independence of the Philippines. In 
1913, the U.S. Congress passed the Underwood Tariff 
Act, which removed all trade restrictions on Philip¬ 
pine goods, an act that provided valuable markets for 
the Philippines but also allowed a high degree of eco¬ 
nomic dependency. 

The Tydings-McDuffie Act, passed by the U.S. 
Congress in 1934, established the Philippines as a 
commonwealth with a constitution, an autonomous 
political system, and most importantly a 10-year peri¬ 
od during which the Philippines would make the tran¬ 
sition to independence. The agreement was approved 
by the Philippine legislature, even though it allowed 
the United States considerable authority in matters 
pertaining to foreign policy, immigration, foreign 
trade, and currency regulation. 

On December 8, 1941, the Japanese army invaded 
the Philippines and disrupted the transitory period. 
General Douglas MacArthur led American and 
Philippine military forces. MacArthur fell back to the 
Bataan Peninsula and the island of Corregidor to take 
a defensive position against the advancing Japanese 
army, which outnumbered MacArthur’s troops. The 
defeat of his troops in April and May 1942 allowed 
the Japanese to force the 80,000 prisoners of war 
taken at Bataan to march to a prison camp 105 kilo¬ 
meters to the north. This death march caused approx¬ 
imately 10,000 fatalities as prisoners faced abuses, 
malnutrition, disease, and the harsh tropical climate. 
MacArthur, under orders from U.S. president Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt, evacuated to Australia, vowing to 
return again to the Philippines. On October 20, 1944, 


MacArthur led his forces back to the Philippines, land¬ 
ing at the island of Leyte. Fierce fighting followed that 
eventually led to the capitulation of Japanese forces 
after defeats in Northern Luzon and a last-ditch effort 
to defend the city of Manila. 

After World War II the U.S. government faced the 
difficult task of aiding the Philippines in its recov¬ 
ery from the war. Despite contention regarding the 
issue of collaboration with the Japanese and politi¬ 
cal amnesty, on July 4, 1946, the Philippines became 
independent, and Manuel Roxas emerged as the first 
president of that republic. During the early years of 
the cold war, the period of renewed tensions between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, the Philip¬ 
pines proved to be a valuable ally of the United States. 
Manila signed the Military Bases Agreement in 1947 
and thereby granted to U.S. naval and air forces base 
rights to 23 bases including Clark Air Base and naval 
facilities at Subic Bay. 

In addition to allowing U.S. access to bases, the 
Philippines played an active role in the containment 
of communism, both in the Philippines and in South¬ 
east Asia. In 1954 the government of the Philippines 
joined the South East Asia Treaty Organization, a col¬ 
lective security arrangement led by the United States 
to secure democracies in the region and to contain 
the expansion of the communist movement. Philip¬ 
pine president Ramon Magsaysay won the praise of 
many Americans for his bold leadership, economic 
reforms, and effective anticommunist policies, which 
subdued the Huks—a Marxist-Leninist organization 
that revolted against the government of Manila and 
demanded collectivization of farms. 

The post-cold war era brought new challeng¬ 
es and new opportunities for partnership in U.S.- 
Philippine relations. The United States and the Phil¬ 
ippines worked together to fight terrorism, expand 
global trade, and develop regional trade organizations 
such as the Association of Southeast Asian Nations. 
The U.S. Congress has taken a keen interest in the sta¬ 
bility of the Philippines for its own good, its role as a 
regional ally, and its regional influence on developing 
democracies such as Indonesia. 

Further reading: Davis, Leonard. Revolutionary Struggle in 
the Philippines. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1989; Jones, 
Gregg R. Red Revolution: Inside the Philippine Guerrilla 
Movement. Boulder, CO, and London: Westview Press, 1989; 
May, R. J., and Francisco Nemenzo, eds. The Philippines 
after Marcos. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1985; Mercado, 
Monina Allarey, ed. People Power: An Eyewitness History of 
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the Philippine Revolution of 1986. New York: Tenth Avenue 
Editions, 1986. 

Scott Catino 

Platt Amendment 

The United States occupied Cuba in 1898 and passed 
the Platt Amendment in 1901. A condition for end¬ 
ing the U.S. occupation of Cuba was the inclusion of 
an amendment that made Cuba a protectorate of the 
United States. Although the Cuban constitutional con¬ 
vention delegates opposed the inclusion of the amend¬ 
ment, the United States was adamant, and it had armed 
forces on Cuba and warships available offshore. Given 
the choice between limited independence and no inde¬ 
pendence at all, Cuba accepted the Platt Amendment. 

Senator Orville Platt (1827-1905) of Connecticut, 
a pro-U.S. nationalist expansionist who advocated 
high protective tariffs and helped to annex Hawaii 
and occupy the Philippines, authored the Platt Amend¬ 
ment, which was the brainchild of Secretary of State 
Elihu Root. 

The Platt Amendment was a rider to the Army 
Appropriations Bill of 1901. It provided that Cuba must 
have U.S. consent for all Cuban trade agreements and 
treaties with any other nation. It also gave the United 
States the right to intervene in Cuban affairs to preserve 
Cuban independence and maintain a government suf¬ 
ficient to preserve life, liberty, and property. It remained 
in effect until abrogated in 1934. As well as stipulating 
the terms under which the United States could intervene 
in Cuban affairs, the amendment also authorized U.S. 
lease of land for a naval base and prohibited Cuban 
transfer of land to any other nation. The amendment 
made Cuba a virtual U.S. protectorate. 

The Teller Amendment of 1898 had stated that the 
United States did not intend to annex Cuba after the 
Spanish-American War. U.S expansionists worried that 
German expansionists might seize the opportunity to 
harm U.S. interests by filling the void left by U.S. disin¬ 
terest in the area. The Platt Amendment compromised 
between outright imperialism and the repudiation of 
the Teller Amendment. The compromise prevented 
Cuba from making treaties, assuming debt, or stopping 
the U.S. sanitation program on the island. It guaranteed 
the United States the right to intervene in Cuban affairs 
whenever the United States deemed U.S. interests were 
at stake. Additionally, because the United States had 
sought to control Guantanamo Bay, Cuba’s best harbor, 


since 1899, it allowed the United States to lease sites for 
naval and coaling stations. 

Thomas Estrada Palma, an advocate of the annex¬ 
ation of Cuba to the United States, took power in 
a 1902 Cuban election characterized by fraud and 
abuse of his position. Estrada Palma’s term expired 
in 1905, but he attempted to return to power. Reb¬ 
els dissatisfied with the Cuban government and the 
U.S. involvement in Cuba resisted Estrada Palma. To 
thwart the liberal revolt, Theodore Roosevelt sent 
in troops on September 29, 1906. The revolt ended 
in a negotiated peace and reoccupation of Cuba. The 
United States occupied Cuba militarily in 1906 under 
the terms of the Platt Agreement, remaining there for 
three years. The United States removed Cubans from 
government during its occupation. U.S. forces left in 
1909 but returned in 1912. Another occupation lasted 
from 1917 until 1933. 

Throughout the life of the Platt Amendment, in the 
interest of maintaining Cuban stability the United States 
refused to recognize any revolutionary government and 
sent warships to Cuban waters as necessary. 

In 1934 circumstances had changed. Cuban nation¬ 
alism was rising, and Cubans were increasingly criti¬ 
cal of the U.S. dominance of their society. The United 
States was preoccupied with the Great Depression. In 
addition, Franklin Roosevelt had instituted a Good 
Neighbor Policy toward Latin America. Thus, the 
United States and Cuba signed a treaty abrogating the 
Platt Amendment. However, the United States retained 
its naval base at Guantanamo. 

Further reading: Mellen, Jim. The Platt Amendment. Avail¬ 
able online. URL: http://www.growley.com/jsmellen/platt. 
html. Accessed June 2006; Perez, Louis. The War of 1898. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1998; 
Zinn, Howard. A People’s History of the United States. 
New York: HarperCollins, 2003. 

John H. Barnhill 

Porfiriato 

The Porfiriato corresponds to the period in which Por- 
firio Diaz served as president of Mexico from 1876 to 
1880 and from 1884 to 1911. The origins of Porfirio 
Diaz’s political power can be traced to his participa¬ 
tion in the military and political battles of the 1850s 
and 1860s. Diaz embraced liberalism as the ideologi¬ 
cal foundation of his regime. Inspired by the American 
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and French Revolutions, he aimed to establish a federal 
republic where democratic institutions would repre¬ 
sent an egalitarian and secular society. Nevertheless, he 
was to build his career through an incipient patronage 
network, starting with the local priest’s recommenda¬ 
tion that he be accepted in the local Catholic seminary 
school in Oaxaca. 

During the Mexican-American War in 1847, 16- 
year-old Diaz joined the army to help repel the inva¬ 
sion but in the end did not engage in combat. Soon 
after, he met Benito Juarez, already an elected gover¬ 
nor of Oaxaca, who inspired him to study law. How¬ 
ever, the military coup that restored the flamboyant 
and corrupt dictator Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna to 
power to undertake his 11th—and final—term in office 
caused Diaz to abandon his studies again to join the 
resistance. In March 1854 a group of dissidents met in 
Ayutla, Guerrero, to plot the downfall of Santa Anna. 

CALL FOR OUSTER 

There the group launched the Plan de Ayutla, a mani¬ 
festo calling for the ouster of Santa Anna. News of the 
plan spread throughout Mexico, and soon the country 
was in open revolt. Juarez and Diaz, who were sent into 
exile by Santa Anna, returned to Mexico and eagerly 
joined in the insurrection. Santa Anna fled the country 
in August 1855, and Alvarez took over as provisional 
president. Juarez became minister of justice, and Diaz, 
only 25, was named subprefect of the town of Ixtlan in 
Nayarit. A new constitution was adopted on February 
5, 1857, containing provisions restricting the power of 
the church. These infuriated clerics and conservatives, 
and thus began the bloody Reform War of 1858-61, 
so named because of the “Reform Laws” that were so 
objectionable to fervent Catholics. During both the 
Reform War and the 1864-67 war against Maximilian 
and the French intervention, Diaz distinguished him¬ 
self as a strong right arm of the liberal cause. He was 
wounded twice, escaped being captured three times, and 
during 1864-67 led forces that inflicted nine defeats on 
the imperialists. When caught by Maximilian’s forces, 
he refused a pardon and then made a daredevil escape 
from jail in 1865, after which he became a liberal hero. 
As Maximilian’s empire collapsed, Diaz commanded a 
formidable army, which on July 15, 1867, made its tri¬ 
umphal entry into Mexico City. 

After running for the presidency in 1867—and 
losing to Juarez—Diaz went back to Oaxaca to culti¬ 
vate sugarcane in his “La Noria” hacienda. While his 
brother served as governor in Oaxaca, and Porfirio Diaz 
concentrated on regaining political power, he crafted 


the La Noria insurrection plan, which defied Juarez’s 
government and initiated an uprising anticipating the 
presidential elections of 1871. However, the La Noria 
plot did not succeed, and the insurrection was suffocat¬ 
ed in a few months. After Benito Juarez’s sudden death 
in 1872, interim president Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada 
granted amnesty to rebellious Porfiristas to gain politi¬ 
cal control over the country. Tejada ruled for a short 
period since he failed to see the implications of reducing 
federal autonomy to the states and for pursuing reelec¬ 
tion again. Along with the social uprising, the supreme 
court’s president, Jose Maria Iglesias, advocated for the 
reestablishment of the rule of law and the legitimacy 
of democratic elections and headed for the presidency. 
Nevertheless, his refusal to share power with the Por¬ 
firistas led Diaz to occupy the capital as the head of the 
“constitutional army.” 

Porfirio Diaz took office in 1876 and assumed as 
his first endeavor to “pacify” the country after so much 
revolt. However, his methods of establishing the Por- 
firian Pax were grounded on intimidation, coercion, 
and repression strategies. Another factor that contrib¬ 
uted to establishing order as the basis for progress was 
the systematization of daily life through various civil, 
judicial, and commercial codes and regulations. 

ANOTHER TERM 

When his first presidential term ended in 1880, Diaz 
went back to Oaxaca to become governor and a cabinet 
minister, while his friend General Manuel Gonzalez was 
elected president. Gonzalez rewarded his friends and 
was on good terms with others, gaining political sup¬ 
port in his own right. He had the constitution amended 
to allow Diaz to be elected to another term. In 1884 
the Central Railway was completed, connecting Mexi¬ 
co to the United States. President Gonzalez recognized 
Mexican debts to Great Britain, an action that proved 
to be essential to the country’s establishing good credit. 
There was substantial economic development under 
Gonzalez, but he left the presidency under suspicion of 
extended corruption. With the constitution amended to 
allow his reelection, Diaz returned to save the nation 
from the misrule of Gonzalez and was reelected presi¬ 
dent in 1880 and would remain until 1911. 

Under Diaz’s rule infrastructure and public works 
spread all over the country, multiplying the rail system, 
telegraphs, and other communications networks, which 
built Diaz’s image as the builder of a progressive and 
modern Mexico. 

The regime also supported the creation of primary 
and secondary schools, where the values of patriotism, 
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order, freedom, and progress were to be cultivated. 
However, technical and professional education was not 
prioritized, as if progress would not require specialized 
skills in order to be achieved. It was with external finan¬ 
cial resources that Diaz stimulated the internal market 
through industrial development, while mining extrac¬ 
tion was intended for the external market’s demand. 
However, it is worth stating that agriculture never kept 
the pace of development at large, even when the 6,000 
hacienda owners were favored by the regime, which 
favored feudal practices that allowed the formation of 
huge concentrations of land. 

Moreover, inequity was reflected in every area of 
society, as in professional education, which was con¬ 
centrated in a few major cities. So eager was Diaz to 
attract foreign capital that he adopted discriminating 
policies for Mexican mining employees, which later 
accounted for a major strike—which was ruthlessly 
suppressed—at the Cananea Consolidated Mining 
Company in Sonora. Diaz also cleverly played one side 
against the other, encouraging British and European 
capital as a counterbalance to U.S. capital. 

The end of Diaz’s regime (1904-11) was marked 
by foreign investments flowing into the country, which 
fostered the production of goods and services. Like¬ 
wise, the oil industry grew from 5,000 to 8 million 
annual barrels by the first decade of the 20th century. 
However, at the time a growing critique by young, 
middle-class intellectuals started to manifest. This 
group was headed by Camilo Arriaga, Juan Sarabia, 
and the Flores Mag on brothers and started to craft 
an antireelection campaign. Even when the repression 
of opposition leaders was a priority, Diaz was serene 
enough to supervise the Centenario celebration (the 
100-year anniversary of independence); to attend the 
inauguration of public works, schools, hospitals, and 
monuments; and even to lead parades. 

Two months later Francisco Madero led an upris¬ 
ing that marked the beginning of a decade-long revolu¬ 
tionary civil war and through the Plan de San Luis pro¬ 
claimed the nonreelection of Diaz. After several months 
of insurrection, Porfirio Diaz resigned and headed for 
exile in France, where he died some years later. During 
the Porfiriato, progress materialized in infrastructures 
and communications within major cities. However, 
the economy became totally dependent on the United 
States due to major investments in industries. Foreign 
domination extended over technical and economic 
domains, contrasting with the profound patriotism that 
Juarez, Lerdo, and Diaz professed. During the liberal 
age nationalistic propaganda succeeded in transmitting 


to the general public a national sense and a conscience 
that bonded race, history, and territory within a cul¬ 
tural symbolism that defined national identity for years 
to come. 

See also Latin American modernism; Latin 
American nationalism. 

Further reading: Benjamin, Thomas, and William McNellie, 
eds. Other Mexicos: Essays on Regional Mexican History, 
1876-1911. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1984; Cosio Villegas, Daniel. “The Porfiriato: Legend & 
Reality.” In Mexico, edited by D. Raat. Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1982; Katz, Friedrich. “Mexico: Restored 
Republic & Porfiriato, 1867-1910.” In Cambridge History 
of Latin America, edited by L. Bethell. London: Cambridge, 
1986; Vanderwood, Paul J. Disorder & Progress: Bandits, 
Police, & Mexican Development. Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1981; Wasserman, Mark. Everyday Life & 
Politics in 19th C. Mexico: Men, Women & War. Albuquer¬ 
que: University of New Mexico Press, 2001; Weiner, Rich¬ 
ard. Race, Nation, & Market: Economic Culture in Porfirian 
Mexico. Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 2004. 

Alfonso Valenzuela Aguilera 

Portsmouth, Treaty of (1905) 

The Treaty of Portsmouth of September 1905 marked 
the end of the Russo-Japanese War and was the first 
international treaty to be signed in the United States. It 
ended a war that had occurred because of the colliding 
ambitions of the Russians and the newly industrialized 
Japanese in the Far East. Russia saw Manchuria, part of 
the crumbling Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty of China, as ripe 
for expansion. Port Arthur offered a port that could 
be used all year and the opportunity to build a rail¬ 
road. The Russians also had designs on Korea and had 
received territorial concessions from the Chinese. From 
Japan’s point of view, Manchuria also seemed ripe for 
development, and Japan believed that Korea should be 
part of its sphere of influence. Russia also had gained 
control of part of China, which Japan had been forced 
to give up after the recent Sino-Japanese War. 

Japan initiated hostilities in March of 1904 by 
attacking Russian forces in Korea and later in Man¬ 
churia and besieging Port Arthur. The result of these 
battles and other actions was a string of Japanese vic¬ 
tories. Though Russia could call upon more troops, the 
Japanese possessed far better equipment and weapons. 
In fact, many regard this conflict as a laboratory of the 
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Members of the Japanese delegation, Jutaro Komura and Kogoro Takahira, arrive for negotiating the Treaty of Portsmouth, which ended 
the war between Russia and Japan in 1905. Theodore Roosevelt received the Nobel Peace Prize for brokering the peace. 


kind of combat that would occur in World War I a 
few years later. At sea the Japanese also inflicted severe 
losses on the Russian navy. Having found that their 
Far Eastern fleet had been sunk by the Japanese at Port 
Arthur, a large Russian fleet arrived in the area from 
Europe in May 1905 at the Battle of Tsushima Straits, 
met the Japanese fleet, and suffered a disastrous defeat. 
Many Russian capital ships were destroyed with high 
loss of life. This was the first great naval contest involv¬ 
ing the new super battleships. The Japanese had defeat¬ 
ed the Russians, the first victory of an Asiatic power 
over a European, but they were in desperate financial 
shape. The moment was at hand for peace. 

The peace treaty was brokered by U.S. president 
Theodore Roosevelt, who received the Nobel Peace 
Prize for his efforts. Interestingly, Roosevelt never 
attended any of the sessions. Portsmouth, a pleasant 
New Hampshire city, was chosen as the site of the nego¬ 
tiations, and a number of the delegates stayed at a local 


resort, Wentworth by the Sea. The talks took place at 
the Portsmouth Shipyard in Kittery, Maine, for the sake 
of security. During their time off, the delegates mingled 
with Portsmouth citizens. 

The delegations were headed by Serge Witte for 
Russia and Jutaro Komura for Japan. The negotia¬ 
tions stopped a number of times when the two sides 
disagreed but finally came to a conclusion brought 
about through compromise and through Roosevelt’s 
intervention. According to the treaty, Russia conceded 
that Korea was in the Japanese orbit and that Russia 
should withdraw from southern Manchuria, leaving 
it under symbolic Chinese control. In addition, the 
Russian right to build the South Manchurian Railway 
was handed over to Japan, as well as Liaodong (Liao¬ 
tung) Peninsula and Port Arthur at its southern tip, 
along with the southern part of Sakhalin Island. The 
Japanese also received fishing rights near the Russian 
coast. Both Russia and Japan were dissatisfied with 
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the results, and there were riots in Japan. Nonetheless, 
the treaty did mark Japan’s emergence as a power in 
the Far East. 

Further reading: Michiko, Nakanishi. Heroes and Friends: 
Behind the Scenes at the Treaty of Portsmouth. Portsmouth, 
NFI: Peter E. Randall Publisher, 2005. 

Marc Schwarz 

Prestes, Luis Carlos 

(1898-1990) Brazilian revolutionary 

One of the leading Communists in Brazil, Louis Carlos 
Prestes has been regarded by many as one of Brazil’s 
most charismatic yet tragic figures for his leadership of 
the 1924 tenente revolt and his subsequent work with 
the Brazilian Communist movement. 

Prestes was born on January 3, 1898, at Porto 
Alegre, a port 400 kilometers from the Uruguayan bor¬ 
der, and attended the Escola Militar in Rio de Janeiro. 
As a cadet he had a brilliant academic record but led 
the 1924 revolt against the government, forming what 
became known as the Prestes Column, a guerrilla group 
that sought to overthrow President Artur da Silva Ber- 
nardes. It was an attempt to overthrow the oligarchy 
that had entrenched itself in power after the declara¬ 
tion of Brazil as a republic in 1889. Unfortunately for 
Prestes, he was ill with typhoid on the day of the revolt, 
and the defeated rebels fled to Bahia. 

The Communists fought 56 battles and also nego¬ 
tiated treaties with Indian tribes, and, when the Bra¬ 
zilian army moved against them, Prestes led what 
became known as Brazil’s equivalent of the Chinese 
Long March. They escaped from the soldiers and 
managed to get to the south of Brazil, resettling in 
the remote area along the Bolivian border. After oper¬ 
ating there for three years, they moved into Bolivia, 
where they were interned. Prestes, however, managed 
to escape to Buenos Aires. The revolt was to fore¬ 
shadow the 1930 revolution, which ended the “Old 
Republic” of Brazil, with Getulio Vargas becoming 
provisional president. 

Becoming increasingly influenced by communism, 
Prestes went into exile, by now totally disenchanted 
with Vargas. In Argentina and Uruguay Prestes met 
with Marxists in Buenos Aires and Montevideo and 
then was contacted by Comintern officials, who per¬ 
suaded him to go to the Soviet Union, where he was 
named the Comintern representative for the Brazilian 


Communist Party (PCB). In 1935 Prestes and his Ger¬ 
man wife, Olga Benaria, returned to Brazil in secret, and 
the two worked for a popular front that was known as 
the Alianqa Nacional Libertadora (National Liberation 
Alliance). By now Vargas was strongly anticommunist 
and used the Brazilian congress to legislate against 
the Communists—in 1937 Vargas was to close the 
parliament down. He was seen as becoming increas¬ 
ingly profascist, and the police uncovered Prestes’s 
network and arrested the couple in late 1935. Olga, 
who was pregnant, was deported to Germany as a 
foreign alien. Because she was Jewish, she was jailed 
after her return to Germany and died in a concentra¬ 
tion camp. Prestes was found guilty of sedition and 
sentenced to 17 years in jail. 

After his release Prestes started organizing the 
newly legalized Brazilian Communist Party. He saw 
that Vargas was an opportunist who had supported 
fascism during the 1930s but was now embracing lib¬ 
eral democracy in an attempt to win favor with the 
United States. Many Brazilian Communists despaired 
of Prestes, who was seen as working with Vargas for 
concessions. When asked why he could support the 
man who had his wife deported, Prestes replied that 
he felt that he should not allow personal disputes to 
get in the way of his attempt for social reform. In 1945 
Prestes contested the presidency in the elections and on 
December 2, 1945, was elected to the Brazilian senate 
for the Federal District. However, two months earlier, 
Vargas had been deposed, and the military set about 
trying to stop Communist political influence in the 
country. Two years later the PCB was again outlawed, 
and Prestes returned to his earlier life of organizing 
secretly. He died on March 7, 1990. 

Further reading: Gunther, John. Inside Latin America. Lon¬ 
don: Hamish Hamilton, 1942; Picard, Roger, ed. The Trial of 
Luiz Carlos Prestes. Paris: International Association of Juris¬ 
prudence, 1936. 

Justin Corfield 

progressivism, U.S. 

The progressive movement is best viewed as a series of 
shifting coalitions motivated by the problems caused by 
rapid industrialization in the United States. The compo¬ 
sition of these coalitions varied on federal and state lev¬ 
els and from region to region, and progressive reform 
was not specifically connected to either of the major 
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political parties. What distinguished progressive reform 
was the movement’s belief in the importance of profes¬ 
sional expertise. Progressives understood that govern¬ 
ment could be an agent of positive change, believed 
that environment is the key to social behavior, and 
relied on statistics to support their causes. 

Progressive reform was initially directed toward the 
problems of urban life. The growth of the suburbs took 
the wealthy away from the cities, which were increas¬ 
ingly populated by people who in many cases spoke a 
different language and proved impervious to Protestant 
conversion efforts. Reform efforts were geographically 
centered in the cities of the East, Midwest, and West 
and attracted support from agrarian Midwesterners 
and the moderate wing of southern populism. 

Progressive reformers were inspired by thoughts 
of cultural nationalism and the perfectibility of soci¬ 
ety. They accepted industrialism but were critical of 
its oppressive aspects. The movement was publicized 
by a group of journalists termed the muckrakers, a 
group of moderate men and women who exposed 
problems caused by industrial capitalism but did not 
intend to propose radical remedies for the problems 
they exposed. 

Politically, progressivism occupied the center of the 
U.S. political spectrum. At the state level, governors 
like Robert LaFollette of Wisconsin and Hiram 
Johnson of California were able to implement reforms 
that placed democracy in the hands of the people and 
took it away from corporations that appeared to con¬ 
trol state politics. 

Progressives urged the use of and in many states 
passed laws that adopted the secret ballot and imple¬ 
mented direct primaries, the initiative, referendums, 
recalls of elected officials, and direct election of sena¬ 
tors. They also formed commissions to regulate utili¬ 
ties and railroads; they restricted lobbying and raised 
corporate taxes. To correct the worst features of indus¬ 
trialization, progressives advocated worker compensa¬ 
tion, child labor laws, minimum wage and maximum 
hours legislation, and widows’ pensions. 

Progressivism entered national politics via the 
presidency of Theodore Roosevelt, who became 
president after the assassination of William McKinley 
in 1900. He was conservative in outlook but feared the 
excessive power of corporate wealth and the danger 
of working-class radicalism. He became the undisput¬ 
ed spokesman for national progressivism. Roosevelt 
gained a reputation as a “trustbuster” when in 1904 
the Supreme Court ruled that Northern Securities 
Company had violated the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 


In 1903 Congress created the Bureau of Corporations, 
housed in the Department of Commerce, to publicize 
and investigate the behavior of giant companies. In 
1906 Roosevelt signed both the Pure Food and Drug 
Act, which empowered the Department of Agriculture 
to fine and imprison producers found selling adulter¬ 
ated or misbranded goods, and the Meat Inspection 
Act, which sent federal inspectors into packinghouses 
to prevent bad meat from coming to market. 

Roosevelt’s successor, William Howard Taft, was 
unable to hold the progressive and the conservative 
wings of the Republican Party together, leading Roose¬ 
velt to run as the presidential candidate of the Progres¬ 
sive Party, or Bull Moose Party, in 1912. Both Roose¬ 
velt and Taft lost to Democrat Woodrow Wilson, 
who himself was sympathetic to progressive reform. 
Wilson signed the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, 
which reorganized the monetary system of the coun¬ 
try, and in 1914 he signed both the Clayton Antitrust 
Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act, which 
strengthened government’s ability to regulate corpora¬ 
tions. In 1916 Wilson signed the Keating-Owen Act, 
which prohibited the sale of products made using child 
labor. 

Progressivism also had a religious aspect, known as 
the Social Gospel, an attempt by mainstream Protes¬ 
tantism to restore some of its lost authority and social 
prestige through a sort of secular leadership. It hinged 
on the belief that every Christian had a dual obliga¬ 
tion to self and to society and combined a critique of 
individualism with a commitment to social justice and 
reform. This was significant because by the beginning 
of the 20th century, many Americans looked to science 
rather than to faith for expertise on problems of the 
day. 

World War I redirected the energy of progressive 
reformers, and the Republican administrations of the 
1920s had no interest in reviving the movement. Its 
reforms persisted into the 21st century, but many of 
the social initiatives favored by progressives were not 
enacted until the New Deal. 

Further reading: Diner, Steven J. A Very Different Age: 
Americans of the Progressive Era. New York: Hill and Wang, 
1998; Flanagan, Maureen. America Reformed: Progressives 
and Progressivisms, 1890s-1920s. New York: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2007; McGerr, Michael E. A Fierce Discon¬ 
tent: Rise and Fall of the Progressive Movement in America, 
1870-1920. New York: Free Press, 2003. 
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Prohibition (North America) 

A century of antialcohol agitation paid off in the early 
20th century when the United States and most Canadian 
provinces passed laws against the sale and use of alco¬ 
holic beverages ranging from weak beer to high-proof 
whiskey. Enacted in the aftermath of World War I, 
the United States’ “noble experiment” in nationwide 
alcohol prohibition proved highly controversial and 
was repealed in 1933. As in the United States, Canadian 
restrictions on liquor intensified during World War I, 
but most were revised or repealed by 1930. 

Advocates of Prohibition both responded to and 
benefited from the social turmoil of late 19th- and 
early 20th-century America. As immigrants, many of 
them Jewish and Roman Catholic, flooded into rapidly 
expanding cities, the anti-immigrant, antiurban, and 
antisaloon tendencies of Protestant, small-town Amer¬ 
ica and Canada intensified. Business titans like John 
D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, and Henry Ford 
supported Prohibition in the interest of the industries’s 
need for sober machine operators. 

One effective tool used by Prohibition supporters 
was local option, allowing towns, counties, or entire 
states to limit or eliminate the consumption of alcohol. 
By 1915, more than half of all Americans were already 
living under Prohibition statutes; 18 states were entirely 
“dry,” as were parts of many others, predominantly in 
the South, Midwest, and West. 

Prohibitionists used World War I to crusade against 
breweries, many owned by German Americans. They 
cited the need to divert grain supplies from making beer 
to baking bread for troops fighting in Europe. Congress 
approved the Eighteenth Amendment prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor in Decem¬ 
ber 1917; it became law on January 29, 1920. The fed¬ 
eral Volstead Act provided guidelines for enforcement. 
It defined “intoxicating liquors” as containing 0.5 per¬ 
cent or more alcohol; alcohol for industrial, religious, 
and medicinal use was allowed, as were grape bever¬ 
ages like Vine-Glo that were prepared at home. 

From the beginning, enforcement proved difficult. 
There were many loopholes and too few federal agents 
to cover the coastlines. Smugglers were extremely suc¬ 
cessful at importing booze from Mexico, the Caribbe¬ 
an, and, ironically, Canada, where Prohibition restric¬ 
tions were looser, and almost nonexistent in Quebec. 
Ships filled with liquor anchored outside the three- 
mile international limit and awaited speedy bootleg¬ 
ging rumrunners who returned to the mainland with 
an illegal cargo bound for “speakeasies” and “blind 



A police raid in Washington, D.C. With the passing of the Eigh¬ 
teenth Amendment, alcohol became illegal in the United States. 


pigs” catering to women as well as men. President 
Warren G. Harding kept liquor in the White House. 
Other Americans who relished a drink brewed moon¬ 
shine or bathtub gin; ill-tasting concoctions were 
mixed with fruity juices to create cocktails. Tainted 
alcohol, intended for industrial use or “spiked” with 
derivatives like nerve gas, caused blindness, paralysis, 
or death. Despite Prohibition’s mounting problems, 
in the 1928 presidential election, which pitted “dry” 
Republican Herbert Hoover against “wet” New 
York Democrat Alfred E. Smith, the U.S. dry heart¬ 
land voted overwhelmingly for Hoover. 

Historians argue about the actual impact of Prohi¬ 
bition on drinking habits and law enforcement. In cit¬ 
ies like New York, Detroit, and Chicago, where the dry 
crusade had never taken hold, illegal drinking probably 
exceeded pre-Prohibition levels. But there is compel¬ 
ling evidence that overall arrests for drunkenness and 
hospitalizations for alcoholism declined in the 1920s. 
In Canada, too, although illegal alcohol production 
soared, there were fewer reports of public intoxication 
and associated criminal behavior. Critics of Prohibition 
certainly had much to complain about, including the 
proliferation of gangsters like A1 Capone and the Purple 
Gang, along with increased governmental corruption 
and general disrespect for laws. Criminalizing brewing 
and distilling, a huge formerly legal industry, meant loss 
of tax revenues and jobs. 

In Michigan, the first state to ratify Prohibition, 
German-American beer maker Julius Stroll kept his 
workers employed making ice cream in what had been 
his brewery. Civil libertarians decried Prohibition’s 
encroachment on states’ rights and individual freedoms. 
By the early 1930s many formerly dry business leaders 
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were opposing Prohibition’s heavy-handed and unsuc¬ 
cessful focus on law enforcement. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt made repeal of Prohibi¬ 
tion a campaign issue in the 1932 election. By April 
1933 the newly elected president had persuaded Con¬ 
gress to quickly allow beer with 3.2 percent alcohol, 
while Congress initiated the Twenty-first Amendment 
repealing the Eighteenth. By December Prohibition 
was no more. Enforcement of liquor policies and 
restrictions was mostly returned to the states. For a 
while some continued Prohibition as a statewide pol¬ 


icy; today jurisdiction tends to be at the local level, 
and dry counties still exist. 

Further reading: Allsop, Kenneth. The Bootleggers and 
Their Era. Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1961; Kobler, John. 
Ardent Spirits: The Rise and Fall of Prohibition. New York: 
G.P. Putnam, 1973; Lender, Mark Edward, and James Kirby 
Martin. Drinking in America: A History. Rev. ed. New York: 
The Free Press, 1987. 
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Quezon, Manuel 

(1878-1944) Philippine president 

Manuel Quezon was the oldest child of Spanish mes¬ 
tizo parents living in the small town of Baler on the 
east coast of Luzon island. At nine the young Quezon 
was sent to San Juan de Letran College, where he com¬ 
pleted his secondary education and finished his bach¬ 
elor of arts degree. He then went on to the University 
of Santo Tomas to study law. 

In 1899, Quezon interrupted his studies to join 
Emilio Aguinaldo in the nationalist struggle against 
the United States, which had gained the Philippines 
from Spain after the Spanish-American War. After 
Aguinaldo surrendered to the United States in 1901, 
Quezon returned to law school and passed the Philip¬ 
pine bar in 1903. He subsequently set up his own law 
firm in his home province of Tayabas. Quezon’s popu¬ 
list leanings were evident in the way he made wealthy 
clients pay high fees while he provided free legal ser¬ 
vices to the poor. 

Quezon entered politics in 1905 when he ran for 
the office of provincial governor in Tayabas. Two 
years later he won a seat in the newly created Phil¬ 
ippine assembly. He became the majority floor lead¬ 
er, with Sergio Osmena from Cebu as speaker. This 
marked the beginning of a long political collaboration 
with Osmena. The next year Quezon and Osmena 
established the Nacionalista Party, although Osme¬ 
na remained its recognized leader through the early 
1920s. 


Quezon traveled outside the Philippines during 
this period, attending the International Congress of 
Navigation in St. Petersburg in 1908, visiting New 
York, and lunching with President Theodore Roos¬ 
evelt. 

In 1909, the Philippine assembly elected Quezon 
resident commissioner to the United States. He would 
hold this post for the next seven years. During this 
time he learned English and focused his energies on 
winning independence for the Philippines. By the time 
he returned to the Philippines in 1916, his efforts had 
helped lead to the passage of the Philippine Autonomy 
Act, commonly known as the Jones Act. 

The Jones Act led to a reorganization of the Philip¬ 
pine legislature on the U.S. model and opened up new 
avenues for Quezon’s political advancement. In 1916, 
having first won a senate seat, he was elected president 
of the senate by his fellow senators, a position he held 
until 1935. Exploiting the preamble of the Jones Act 
and inspired by the rhetoric of President Woodrow 
Wilson, Quezon led a team to Washington, D.C., in 
1919 to lobby for independence. A new presidential 
administration in the United States in the post-WoRLD 
War I period doomed Quezon’s mission. 

In 1934 Quezon returned from yet another mission 
to the United States after the passage of the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act by the U.S. Congress, which created a 
10-year transitional Philippine Commonwealth prior 
to full independence. The following year Quezon was 
elected president of the commonwealth, with Osmena 
as his vice president. 
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Manuel Quezon was a leading figure in Philippine independence 
and served as the country’s leader in exile during World War II. 


In 1935, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
approved Quezon’s request for the assignment of Gen¬ 
eral Douglas MacArthur to help create a Philippine 


army as the country prepared itself for eventual indepen¬ 
dence in 1946. Quezon and MacArthur had a long-stand¬ 
ing relationship dating back to 1903. In fact, in 1929 
Quezon had lobbied hard for MacArthur to succeed 
Henry Stimson as governor-general of the Philippines. 
Quezon named MacArthur field marshal and military 
adviser to the Filipino president. 

In November 1941, as the threat of war loomed, 
Quezon was reelected president, with Osmena as his 
vice president. A month later the Japanese military 
swept into Southeast Asia and invaded the Philippines. 
Quezon and Osmena were evacuated to Corregidor, 
from which they were taken to the United States. 

In Washington, D.C., Quezon and Osmena estab¬ 
lished a commonwealth government in exile. Manuel 
Quezon would not return to the Philippines. He became 
bedridden by the tuberculosis that had plagued him for 
years and died in Saranac Lake, New York, on August 
1, 1944. He was survived by his widow, Aurora Aragon 
Quezon, and his three children. His body was carried 
back to the Philippines and interred at the Manila North 
Cemetery. It was then moved to the Quezon Memorial 
Circle in Quezon City. 

Further reading: Bananal, Eduardo. Men at the Helm. Manila, 
Philippines: National Book Store, 1980; Steinberg, David 
Joel. The Philippines: A Singular and a Plural Place. Boulder, 
CO: Westview, 2000; Tarling, Nicholas, ed. The Cambridge 
History of Southeast Asia. Part 2, Vol. 2. New York: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1999. 
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racial segregation and 
race riots, U.S. 

Segregation is physical separation based on race, gen¬ 
der, class, or religion. It can occur by law (de jure) or 
by actual practice (de facto). It may be voluntary, invol¬ 
untary, or somewhere between the two. In the U.S. con¬ 
text, segregation historically has meant the separation 
of blacks involuntarily from white society. 

In the antebellum United States, the North and cit¬ 
ies in the South were more segregated than was the 
rural South, where an agricultural economy based on 
plantations and farms reduced opportunities or incen¬ 
tives for segregation. Northern segregation became 
more pronounced in the 1820s through the 1840s due 
to the large European immigration and the increase in 
white male voting. Northern urban segregation was 
occasionally de jure, but usually it was due to white 
preference. Blacks were removed from jobs, schools, 
public accommodations, churches, neighborhoods, and 
voting booths. Blacks responded by creating their own 
churches, lodges, and communities. 

In the South the plantation economy required a 
large labor force—mostly slave. Slaves, it was thought, 
were better kept behind the big house where they could 
be observed than in towns or elsewhere where they 
might plot against the white near-minority. Free and 
slave blacks had access to churches, theaters, and other 
facilities, but only in their own sections. Blacks and 
whites did not ordinarily mingle. Schools and social 
welfare were forbidden to blacks. After the Civil War, 


the South developed de facto segregation similar to that 
of the antebellum North. The key concept was sepa¬ 
rate but equal. Prisons were segregated, as were militia 
units, cemeteries, trains and boats, streetcars, and gen¬ 
eral public accommodations. Blacks initially accepted 
separate but equal, however unequal, as superior to 
having no access at all. Where segregated institutions 
were totally inadequate, as they had in the North, 
southern blacks developed their own segregated facili¬ 
ties. Residential segregation developed as freedmen left 
the plantations for freedmen’s camps, the outskirts of 
cities, and rural black communities. 

After Reconstruction, Redeemer governments aban¬ 
doned all pretense of equality. The approach was vali¬ 
dated by Plessey v. Ferguson (1896), and for decades 
the courts ruled against black efforts to mitigate if 
not overturn segregation. Only in Buchanan v. Warley 
(1917), a residential segregation case, did blacks win a 
victory against segregation. Even that ruling was over¬ 
whelmed by white prejudice and a limited amount of 
black preference that combined to segregate most U.S. 
neighborhoods. Where blacks and whites integrated, 
usually both were poor. 

In the North, Reconstruction meant that black vot¬ 
ers had a voice. Most jurisdictions abandoned de jure 
segregation, but de facto segregation was similar to 
that in southern cities. Residential areas were segregat¬ 
ed, and so were job sites. Some accommodations were 
off limits not by law but by custom. The great migra¬ 
tion of blacks northward after the turn of the century 
and particularly during and after World War I led to 
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State troopers, some posing with riot guns, stand ready for rioters in 1919. Racial conflict occurred because of a loss of employment, 
rumors of violent crime, and questionable election results—all causes of mass riots that left hundreds dead across the country. 


competition and conflict between black migrants and 
old-time and immigrant whites for jobs, housing, and 
other basics of life. Blacks became restricted to urban 
ghettos with their own schools, facilities, and business 
districts. By the 1920s segregation in the North and 
South was comparable. 

When the federal government instituted a lais- 
sez faire policy regarding states’ treatment of their 
black populations after Reconstruction, the states 
implemented disenfranchisement, discrimination, and 
peonage. Blacks without rights were second-class 
citizens. White supremacy generated race hatred and 
lawlessness, and the result was a massive outbreak of 
lynching. Although lynching occurred throughout the 
United States and involved whites as well as blacks, 
it was predominantly a southern act against blacks. 
Between 1882 and 1951, of the 4,730 persons lynched, 
3,437 were black. 


The shift began in the decade prior to World War I. 
Rather than attacking an individual, white mobs began 
attacking entire communities. Wanting to preserve white 
power and vent frustrations against the helpless, white 
mobs went into black neighborhoods, beat and killed 
large numbers of blacks, and damaged a great deal of 
black property. Blacks commonly fought back, but the 
preponderance of casualties were black. Because the 
North was more urbanized than the South, most riots 
occurred in the North. 

Blacks began migrating to northern cities as the 
South’s segregation became tighter and urban indus¬ 
trialization offered alternative employment to debt 
peonage on southern farms. Blacks seemed a threat to 
northern white jobs and neighborhoods. World War I 
exacerbated the situation, and it also raised the specter 
of black soldiers returning and refusing to accept sec¬ 
ond-class citizenship. The summer of 1919 saw 26 race 
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riots, not only in Chicago and Washington, D.C., but 
in such cities as Charleston, South Carolina; Longview, 
Texas; Omaha, Nebraska; and Elaine, Arkansas. Black 
deaths exceeded 100, injuries were in the thousands, 
and thousands more were left homeless. 

The most serious riots were in Wilmington, North 
Carolina (1898); Atlanta, Georgia (1906); Springfield, 
Illinois (1908); East St. Louis, Illinois (1917); Chicago, 
Illinois (1919); Tulsa, Oklahoma (1921); and Detroit, 
Michigan (1943). 

Wilmington’s riot was the first major outbreak 
since Reconstruction. An election rife with fraud and 
intimidation of black voters produced a white racist 
city administration resolved to control the city’s black 
population. Whites began rampaging two days after 
the election, killing about 30 blacks and forcing many 
others to leave. The Atlanta riot of 1906 occurred 
after months of inflammatory press treatment of black 
crime in an effort to disenfranchise blacks. Reports 
that 12 white women were raped in a week provoked 
a white riot. White mobs murdered blacks, destroyed 
homes and businesses, and overwhelmed police and 
black resistance. After four days, 10 blacks and two 
whites were dead, and hundreds were injured. Over 
1,000 left Atlanta. 

The rioters in Springfield, Illinois, reacted to a white 
woman’s claim that she had been molested by a black 
man. After lynching the alleged attacker, the crowd 
began dragging blacks from homes and streetcars. The 
National Guard restored order only after four whites 
and two blacks had been killed. White liberals, shocked 
by the violence in the hometown of Abraham Lincoln, 
met the next year with blacks and formed the NAACP 
(National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People). 

Illinois was the scene of another riot in 1917 in 
East St. Louis. White workers feared black competi¬ 
tion for jobs and attendant status. An aluminum plant 
brought in black and white strike breakers and, with 
militia and court injunctions, broke a white strike. 
The union blamed the blacks. The result was a riot, 
including beatings and destruction of property. After 
the riot, harassment and beatings continued for sev¬ 
eral months. In June a new riot began, and this time, 
along with the beatings, burnings, and the destruction 
of over 300 buildings, the official death toll was nine 
whites and 39 blacks. 

Chicago’s riot was the worst in the postwar years. 
A black swimmer entered the whites-only section of the 
water, leading white swimmers to stone him until he 
drowned; 13 days of rioting by thousands of blacks and 


whites produced 15 white and 23 black deaths and 178 
white and 342 black injuries. Property destruction left 
over 1,000 families homeless. 

The Tulsa riot was in response to a white girl’s 
allegation that a black man had attempted to rape her 
in a public elevator. Rumors that the suspect was to 
be lynched led an armed black mob to the jail. Whites 
and blacks fought, and the riot was under way. A mob 
of over 10,000 rampaged through the black neighbor¬ 
hood. Machine guns and airplanes were used to help 
the white mob, and by the time four companies of the 
National Guard had restored order, 150 to 200 blacks 
were dead. 

Rioting eased after that, but World War II 
brought a massive black migration to the war jobs of 
the nation’s cities. Detroit’s blacks and whites compet¬ 
ed for the same jobs and the same houses. On June 20, 
1943, fighting began in an integrated recreational area, 
Belle Isle. Fighting became rioting, with the custom¬ 
ary looting and burning of the black neighborhoods. 
The white mobs spread through the city seeking blacks 
downtown as well as in the ghettos. Cars full of whites 
were shot at by black snipers. Federal troops quelled 
the riots, but 25 blacks and nine whites were dead. 

The riots inevitably started when whites attacked 
blacks. This occurred at times of social dislocation. 
Riots grew due to the spread of rumors. The police con¬ 
sistently either were a precipitating factor or assisted in 
the growth of the riots. The location of the riots was 
always in the black community. Blacks reacted to white 
violence either by retaliating violently, leaving the cities, 
or engaging in peaceful protest. The NAACP publicized 
the riots and continued to work for legislative reform. 

World War II altered the civil rights landscape. 
The NAACP had won a series of victories from the 
1920s, slowly tearing down the legal structure support¬ 
ing unequal facilities. The Supreme Court overturned 
the white primary in 1944, making black access to the 
political process theoretically possible. Between 1940 
and 1952 southern black voter registration rose from 
150,000 to over 1 million. 

Further reading: Gilje, Paul A. Rioting in America. Bloom¬ 
ington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1996; Guterl, Matthew 
Pratt. The Color of Race in America, 1900-1940. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2001; Klarman, Michael J. 
From ]im Crow to Civil Rights. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2004; Packard, Jerrold M. American Nightmare: The 
History of Jim Crow. New York: St. Martin’s Press 2002; 
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Ralaimongo, Jean 

(1884-1942) Malagasy activist 

In 1898, the French decided to interpret the “friendship 
treaty” signed with the last Malagasy queen as an invita¬ 
tion to transform Madagascar into a protectorate. Not 
everyone on the island objected to the changes, especially 
if, as in the case of future nationalist and socialist Jean 
Ralaimongo, they had been sold into slavery and released 
only upon the abolition of slavery effected by the French. 
Many longed for revolutionary changes to the tradition¬ 
ally rigid hierarchy that structured Malagasy society. 

Ralaimongo absorbed French republican ideals 
enthusiastically and wanted to see them become prac¬ 
tice in Madagascar. In the era before World War I, the 
majority of intellectuals optimistically expected that they 
would have the opportunity to advance toward indepen¬ 
dence and civilization under France’s aegis. The Sadia- 
vahe resistance movement (1915-17) drew its adherents 
almost exclusively from the ranks of the peasantry in the 
southwest of the island, and their economic grievances 
were caused as much by the weather as by the French- 
imposed cattle tax. 

Many Malagasy men chose to join the French army 
in World War I. In return for their service, they received 
educational opportunities in the metropole and French 
citizenship. Ralaimongo remained in France until 1922, 
during which time he encountered various European 
radicals and future nationalist leaders from French col¬ 
onies in Asia and Africa. With his roommate, the man 
later known as Ho Chi Minh, Ralaimongo attended the 
seminal meetings for the formation of the French Com¬ 
munist Party. They also collaborated on the production 
of a newspaper meant to raise political consciousness 
among colonial peoples. 

Those who remained in Madagascar during World 
War I lived through an incident that displayed the 
French will to remain in control of the island. After hav¬ 
ing repeatedly heard rumors of a revolt planned for late 
in 1915, the administration ordered a series of arrests 
on December 12. The ensuing judicial processes con¬ 
cluded quickly. Those arrested belonged to the WS (Vy 
Vato Sakelika, roughly Iron Stone Network), a group 
that had started to articulate an intellectual national¬ 
ism and that sought to prepare their compatriots for the 
distant day when they might take control of their own 
affairs. The majority of those convicted for their asso¬ 
ciations with the WS were lower-middle-class youths 
from varying ethnic groups, though the leaders of the 
group were generally students at the medical school, 
white-collar workers, and teachers. 


Soon after the WS affair and the end of World War 
I, France granted a degree of representative government 
to Madagascar. Those war veterans who returned to the 
island brought with them radical ideas and an intensi¬ 
fied sense of nationalism. In the 1920s, leaders adhered 
to the strategy employed by other African nationalists 
of the interwar period: Demand increased self-rule and 
the extension of European civil rights but not complete 
autonomy. Ralaimongo initiated his agitation from a 
base in Diego Suarez. They demanded the creation of a 
council-general with real powers and a significant por¬ 
tion of Malagasy members, along with the abolition of 
the government-general and representation in the French 
parliament. Financially backed by members of the busi¬ 
ness community, Ralaimongo allied former members of 
the WS, French socialists, and Malagasy labor leaders in 
a single movement. From 1927, the group published two 
newspapers: L’Opinion (in Diego Suarez [now Antsira- 
nanaj) and L’Aurore Malagacbe (in Tananarivo). 

The first mass demonstration occurred on May 
19, 1929, after the French governor-general refused to 
receive any Malagasy to discuss the recent Petition des 
Indigenes, which had presented the nationalists’ requests. 
The unrest signified the existence of an embryonic sense 
of nationality. Little changed, however, and the adminis¬ 
tration did not listen to recommendations. 

As a response to this inaction, nationalists became 
more radical in their demands. Ralaimongo, exiled to 
Port Beige, started to advocate peasant resistance follow¬ 
ing the model popularized by Mohandas K. Gandhi. 
In 1931 he first suggested that Madagascar should break 
with France entirely. New groups and a more explicitly 
nationalistic, proindependence periodical press appeared 
after 1935. However, the nationalist movement had lost 
much of its momentum by the later 1930s as the effects 
of the global Great Depression caused traders to with¬ 
draw financial support. Many middle-class Malagasy 
simply preferred the benefits they would accrue as French 
citizens to the uncertainty of independence. 

The mutations in French politics and foreign policy 
triggered by World War II yielded a new situation for 
colonies such as Madagascar. The administration decided 
to acknowledge calls for self-government. To start, the 
Malagasy elected two representatives to the constituent 
assembly in Paris. French settlers and Malagasy each had 
their own electoral colleges, a situation that the Malagasy 
representatives actively criticized. Once in Paris, these 
two men, Joseph Raseta and Joseph Ravoahangy, along 
with Paris-based writer Jacques Rabemananjara, started 
the Democratic Movement for Malagasy Restoration 
(known by its French acronym MDRM). This political 
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party attracted some 300,000 members from various eth¬ 
nic and social groups. Raseta and Ravoahangy rejected 
any identity for Madagascar other than that of a sover¬ 
eign nation-state, so they did not support the territory’s 
inclusion in the French union. Provincial elections in 
1946 returned a large MDRM majority in the provincial 
and the national representative assemblies. 

These political reforms did little to mitigate the 
various causes of tension that sparked the revolt of 
1947. Together, the return of soldiers who had fought 
for France in World War II, food shortages, economic 
scandals, and ethnic disputes contributed to the dete¬ 
rioration of relations with the French administration. 
The nationalists who challenged French rule on March 
20, 1947, managed to gain support across about one- 
third of the island before reinforcements could arrive 
from France. The French outlawed the MDRM, 
despite its protestations of innocence, and military 
courts ordered the execution of 20 military leaders 
of the revolt. Trials of others involved in the uprising 
resulted in 5,000 to 6,000 convictions and sentences 
of either imprisonment or death. Malagasy indepen¬ 
dence remained to be won. 

Further reading: Coveil, Maureen. Historical Dictionary of 
Madagascar. Lanham, MD: Scarecrow Press, 1995; Hes- 
eltine, Nigel. Madagascar. New York: Praeger Press, 1971; 
Praeger, Raymond K. From Madagascar to the Malagasy 
Republic. New York: Praeger Press, 1962; Spacensky, Alain, 
and Hubert Deschamps. Madagascar: Cinquante ans de vie 
politique (de Ralaimongo a Tsiranana) [1919-1969]. Paris: 
Nouvelles Editions Latines, 1970. 
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rape of Nanjing (Nanking), the 

On July 7,1937, Japanese forces attacked a town called 
Wanping in northern China near Beijing (Peking) in what 
came to be called the Marco Polo Bridge incident. 
On August 13 they attacked Shanghai, China’s major 
port and financial center. This was the beginning of the 
Sino-Japanese War, which became part of World 
War II in Asia. Japan boasted that China would sur¬ 
render within three months. However, Chinese troops 
defended Shanghai heroically for three months before 
falling back, opening the road to Nanjing, China’s capi¬ 
tal. Meanwhile, the Chinese had moved their capital to 
Chongqing (Chungking) in Sichuan (Szechwan) prov¬ 
ince up the Yangzi (Yangtze) River. 


Nanjing fell to Japanese troops on December 13, 
1937. For the next eight weeks the civilians and sur¬ 
rendered Chinese troops in the city were subjected 
to monstrous barbarity perpetrated by over 50,000 
Japanese officers and soldiers. The world knows it as 
the rape of Nanjing and the Chinese call it the great 
Nanjing massacre. The massacre was condoned by the 
high command and the commander of Japanese forces 
in Nanjing, Prince Asaka Yasuhito, uncle of Emperor 
Hirohito. Soldiers were encouraged to commit the 
most horrendous atrocities and competed to kill the 
most people in the least time. Babies were bayoneted, 
and no female escaped gang rape, sexual torture, and 
death. All Chinese prisoners of war were massacred. 
The city was thoroughly looted, and large sections were 
burned down. 

The only help for the desperate victims came from 
several Americans and Europeans who selflessly chose 
to remain in the city. They formed the International 
Committee for the Nanjing Safety Zone and established 
an area called the International Safety Zone around the 
campus of Nanjing University, the Ginling Women’s 
Arts and Science College, the U.S. embassy, and some 
Chinese government buildings. These Western men and 
women stood up to the crazed Japanese soldiers, often 
risking their own lives. One of the bravest was a Ger¬ 
man businessman and member of the Nazi Party, John 
Rabe, who opened up his home as a refuge and put 
on his Nazi swastika armband to bolster his authority 
in stopping Japanese soldiers from violating the safety 
zone. He was so admired by the Chinese that they called 
him the “Buddha of Nanjing.” Others later called him 
the Oskar Schindler of Nanjing. Another was Wilhe- 
mina Vautrin, head of the education dsepartment of the 
Ginling Women’s College. She protected thousands of 
women from Japanese soldiers, which won her acco¬ 
lades as the “Living Goddess of Nanjing.” There were 
many others who worked valiantly and at enormous 
personal risk to protect the Chinese and who kept dia¬ 
ries of the horrific events. 

The worst was over by the spring of 1938, and Japa¬ 
nese authorities began damage control in an attempt to 
prevent international outrage. One outcome of the rape 
of Nanjing was the creation of a vast network of mili¬ 
tary brothels staffed by several hundred thousand young 
women from Korea, China, Taiwan, and later the Philip¬ 
pines and Indonesia, who were kidnapped and forced to 
serve as sex slaves to the Japanese soldiers so that they 
would be less likely to rape women in conquered terri¬ 
tories. These victims were called “comfort women.” The 
first official “comfort house” was opened near Nanjing 
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in 1938. These crimes were revealed in the International 
War Crimes Tribunal in Tokyo after the war. 

See also Holocaust, the. 

Further reading: Chang, Iris. The Rape of Nanking, The 
Forgotten Holocaust of World War II. New York: Penguin 
Putnam, 1997; Fairbank, John K., and Albert Feuerwerker, 
eds. Cambridge History of China, Part 2, Vol. 13, Repub¬ 
lican China 1912-1949. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1986; Rabe, John. The Good Man of Nanking: The 
Diaries of John Rabe. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1998. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Red Scare (1920) 

Red Scare was a term applied during the 1920s to a 
period of extreme anticommunism in the United States 
from 1917 until 1920. It started with the Russian 
Revolution in October 1917 which saw the Bolshe¬ 
vik Party taking power in Russia. The result was that 
there was a fear in the United States that Communists 
might try to take power—initially through the Social¬ 
ist Party of America and the Industrial Workers of the 
World, who led strikes in 1916 and 1917, and then 
through the Communist Party of the United States of 
America, which was established in 1919. There was 
also a fear of the rise in anarchist groups. 

In April 1919 a series of letter bombs were posted 
to a number of prominent Americans including Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, a Supreme Court justice. The man 
who tried to bomb the home of the attorney general, 
A. Mitchell Palmer, Carlo Valdinoci, was killed as he 
placed the device on the porch of Palmer’s house. It 
was a period of intense xenophobia, and the police 
started arresting people they thought were involved. 
During the arrests, there were strikes throughout the 
United States that led to some people fearing that 
there was a nationwide conspiracy to overthrow the 
U.S. government. 

The terms of the Espionage Act of 1917 had been 
strengthened through the Sedition Act of 1918, as 
arrests continued, with some 10,000 people being 
arrested over the two-year period. The man appointed 
by Palmer to be in charge of organizing the arrests 
was J. Edgar Hoover, aged 24. Many people alleged 
that they were beaten by the police during and after 
their arrests and also denied access to their attorneys, 
although the tough attitude had the support of many 
people and some newspapers. U.S. senator Kenneth 



A group is photographed in front of the home of Attorney General 
A. Mitchell Palmer after the attempted bombing in 1919. 


D. McKellar raised the idea of establishing a penal 
colony in Guam for subversives. However, a number 
of jurists, including Felix Frankfurter, later a judge in 
the Supreme Court, published their criticisms of the 
arrests. 

In early 1920 Attorney General Palmer announced 
that he had received evidence that the Communists were 
planning to take over the United States on May 1, but 
Palmer’s attempt to win the Democratic Party nomina¬ 
tion for the presidency failed soon afterward. In spite of 
the arrests, which also saw several hundred people being 
deported, bombings continued, with one device, which 
had 100 pounds (45 kilograms) of dynamite and 500 
pounds (230 kilograms) of steel fragments, exploded in 
front of J. P. Morgan Company’s office on Wall Street, 
killing 38 and injuring 400 others. In the 1920 U.S. pres¬ 
idential election, Eugene V. Debs of the Socialist Party of 
America, who had stood in the U.S. presidential elections 
on four occasions, was arrested and fought his fifth elec¬ 
tion campaign from prison. The hysteria reached its peak 
when two Italian anarchists, Nicola Sacco and Bartolo¬ 
meo Vanzetti, were arrested for their role in the death of 
a paymaster and security guard on April 15, 1920, and 
were sentenced to death, being executed in 1927. The 
Red Scare of 1919-20 served to have a negative effect 
on progressive political parties and union membership in 
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America, as both experienced severe declines in member¬ 
ship in the next decade. 

See also Sacco-Vanzetti trial. 

Further reading: Murray, Robert K. Red Scare: A Study in 
National Hysteria 1919-1920. Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press, 1980; Pfannestiel, Todd J. Rethinking the Red Scare: 
The Lusk Committee and New York’s Crusade against Radi¬ 
calism 1919-1923. New York: Routledge, 2003. 

Justin Corfield 

reparations, World War I 

Since Woodrow Wilson rejected indemnities, World 
War I’s victors required reparation for civilian damage 
done from the losers, ostensibly to ease reconstruction 
costs. All of the 1920 treaties written at Paris contained 
reparations clauses, although only Germany could pay 
appreciably. Article 231 of the Versailles Treaty with Ger¬ 
many, as limited by article 232 and similar clauses in the 
Austrian and Hungarian treaties, laid the legal basis. Only 
Germany saw this as a war guilt clause. At Paris, repara¬ 
tions were stretched to cover war pensions to enable Brit¬ 
ain and its empire to gain a share. As the total set in 1921 
was based on estimates of German capacity to pay, the 
British share, not the total, was thereby increased. 

Germany was to pay 20 milliard (U.S. billion) gold 
marks ($5 billion) by May 1921. Meanwhile, the victors 
would assess damage claims and arrive at a total sum. 
Actual German payments to May 1921, chiefly in credits 
for state properties in transferred territories and battle¬ 
field salvage, were deliberately overestimated by the Allies 
at 8 milliard, which did not cover prior charges, includ¬ 
ing provisioning Germany. The total figure set in April 
and May 1921 was ostensibly 132 milliard gold marks, 
but actually 50 milliard, including the unpaid balance on 
the interim payment. Figures were always misleadingly 
inflated so victor politicians could claim great accom¬ 
plishments and German politicians could orchestrate out¬ 
rage. A schedule of continuing payments in cash and kind 
(chiefly coal and timber) was established but soon were in 
virtual abeyance as Germany claimed inability to pay. 

Battles over reparations dominated the postwar 
decade. If the victors had to pay vast reconstruction 
costs as well as domestic and foreign war debts while 
Germany, which had no foreign war debt and eradi¬ 
cated its domestic debt through inflation, paid noth¬ 
ing, Germany would be the victor. Berlin sought to 
reverse the military verdict by paying little and inflat¬ 


ing its currency, blaming reparations for the inflation. 
Repeated German defaults on coal deliveries led to the 

1923 Ruhr encirclement to force Germany to honor the 
treaty. France won that battle but lost the war, since in 

1924 at British insistence, reparations payments and the 
total were reduced in the Dawes Plan, which provided 
a large loan to Germany and slowly rising payments. 
When these became onerous, Germany gained anoth¬ 
er reduction and loan in the 1929 Young Plan. After 
Adolf Hitler’s September 1930 electoral triumph, 
foreign, liberal, and Jewish capital fled Germany, creat¬ 
ing a spreading economic crisis that led to the July 1931 
one-year Hoover Moratorium on all intergovernmental 
debts. When it expired, the July 1932 Lausanne Agree¬ 
ment effectively ended reparations without saying so. 

In all, Germany paid about 21.5 milliard gold marks, 
chiefly in kind. Cash was mostly borrowed, and the 
Dawes and Young loans were defaulted and not settled 
until 1995. Reparations could not be collected without 
German cooperation, which was not forthcoming. Of all 
Germany’s battles to escape the Versailles Treaty, that over 
reparations was the most prolonged, bitter, and devisive. 

See also Weimar Republic. 

Further reading: Boemeke, Manfred F., Gerald D. Feldman, 
and Elisabeth Glaser, eds., The Treaty of Versailles: A Reassess¬ 
ment after 75 Years. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1998; Sharp, Alan. The Versailles Settlement: Peacemaking in 
Paris, 1919. Basingstoke, UK: Palgrave Macmillan, 1991. 

Sally Marks 

Rhodesia, Northern and Southern 
(pre-1950) 

In 1911, Northern Rhodesia, a wealthy protectorate of 
the United Kingdom with borders that corresponded 
roughly to modern Zambia, was created from a com¬ 
bination of North West Rhodesia and North East Rho¬ 
desia. Both of these areas were under the control of the 
British South Africa Company, which had acquired the 
area in 1899 by dint of a royal charter. This empowered 
the company with complete administrative control over 
what became known as Southern Rhodesia and North¬ 
ern Bechuanaland. While the charter gave the compa¬ 
ny power in the south, it soon expanded northward, 
extending its activities across the Zambezi River into 
what eventually became Northern Rhodesia. 

The name of the area was derived from the name of 
Cecil John Rhodes, renowned British empire builder and 
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the most influential figure in the European expansion 
into southern Africa. Rhodes gained influence for the 
British in the area through negotiations with local chiefs 
for mineral rights in 1888. These negotiations, while 
questionable in terms of fairness to the indigenous 
population, were so successful that later the same year 
both Northern and Southern Rhodesia were proclaimed 
a part of the British sphere of influence. Southern 
Rhodesia was formally annexed and was granted self- 
government in 1923. Northern Rhodesia remained 
under the complete administrative and legislative 
control of the British South Africa Company until the 
same year, at which time the company surrendered all of 
its buildings, assets, land, and other monopolistic rights 
aside from mineral rights in return for a cash payment 
from the British government. 

Thus, Northern Rhodesia became a British 
protectorate, and in 1924 executive and legislative 
councils were established along with the office of the 
governor of Northern Rhodesia. Seeing the situation 
of the white population in nearby South Africa, the 
Colonial Office promoted the immigration of white 
settlers to the area, reserving huge stretches of prime 
farmland taken from important tribal areas. This 
appropriation of land clashed with the land rights 
of the local population, who had little recourse for 
complaining about the situation. 

The outbreak of World War II saw Northern 
Rhodesia playing an important role for the British. As 
soon as the war began, citizens of Northern Rhodesia 
signed up to fight for the British army in both the 
European and African theaters. Arguably as important, 
the vast copper resources of Rhodesia were used to 
create vital munitions for the British war effort. This 
desperate need for copper caused an upswing in the 
price of the material, which saved the failing Rhodesian 
economy. Northern Rhodesia was considered as a 
possible location for the settlement of European Jews 
fleeing the political repression of the Nazi regime in 
Germany, particularly following the Kristallnacbt , 
a massive anti-Semitic pogram launched by facist 
organizations on November 9, 1938. 

Following the war, Northern Rhodesia took steps 
toward democratization with the establishment of 
an African Representative Council in 1946. Again 
following the lead of South Africa, white Rhodesia 
settlers opposed any policy that would allow the larger 
African population to gain greater representation in the 
political process or better access to education. Most 
of the white population pushed for an amalgamation 
with the more prosperous Southern Rhodesia. In spite 


of the strong opposition of the white population, two 
African members were appointed to the Northern 
Rhodesian legislative council in 1948, the first step 
toward enfranchising the indigenous peoples. Northern 
Rhodesia became the independent nation of Zambia on 
October 24, 1964. 

The area known as Southern Rhodesia corre¬ 
sponds roughly to modern Zimbabwe. After the split 
in 1923, Southern Rhodesia became known simply as 
Rhodesia. Previously, in 1922, nearly 30,000 white 
settlers in Southern Rhodesia voted for the area to 
become self-governing rather than integrated into the 
Union of South Africa. Very soon after the annexation 
by the British government in 1923, Southern Rhode¬ 
sia became a self-governing colony. As with Northern 
Rhodesia, the right to vote was tied primarliy to prop¬ 
erty qualifications. While a few black Africans were 
elected to the assembly, the legislature was predomi¬ 
nantly white. 

In 1930, the Southern Rhodesian Land Act was 
passed, excluding black Africans from owning the best 
farmland and creating a situation similar to the one 
experienced by the native people in South Africa at the 
same time. Four years later, a labor law excluding black 
Africans from entering the skilled trades and professions 
was passed. Additional legislation of the time continued 
to discriminate against the native population. 

The indigenous peoples suffered repeated shrinking of 
areas set aside for them, the constant confiscation of the 
best, most arable lands, and continued exclusion from any 
professions that required specific skills. Education tended 
to be private schools that catered to the white minority, 
with the education of the native Africans relegated to 
missionaries. However, with the onset of World War II, 
the social conditions of Southern Rhodesia were forced 
to change. During the war, many young white men 
enlisted to serve in the British army; this meant that black 
African natives had to fill the vacated jobs to prevent 
the complete collapse of the economy. This, more than 
anything, started to empower the natives. 

The black population of Southern Rhodesia 
was not unrepresented in the legislature but was 
significantly under-represented. Dissatisfaction with 
the local political situation began to grow in the native 
community, and many social and politcal organizations 
advocating the demands of the local black population 
sprang up. Following the war, the British Colonial Office 
attempted to assuage the situation with constitutional 
changes, increasing the size of the electorate and 
granting political representation to the African majority. 
Naturally, the powerful white minority opposed these 
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measures, believing that the Colonial Office had no 
authority; Southern Rhodesia had been self-governing 
since 1924. This position was enhanced by the return 
of white Rhodesian servicemen following the end of 
the war; veterans wanted their jobs back, a situation 
that permitted the environment of pushing aside 
the grievances of the black African population and 
increasing racial policies that closely resembled those of 
neighboring South Africa. 

Southern Rhodesia would remain relatively peaceful 
by African standards until the 1960s. 

Further reading: Keppel-Jones, Arthur. Rhodes and Rhode¬ 
sia: The White Conquest of Zimbabwe, 1884-1902. Kings¬ 
ton: Queens-McGill Press, 1983; Moyo, Sam. Land and 
Democracy in Zimbabwe. Harare: SAPES Books, 1999; 
Wood, J. R. T. The Welensky Papers: A History of the Fed¬ 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Durban: Graham Pub¬ 
lishing, 1983. 

Rian Wall 

Rif rebellion 

For centuries Spain controlled the mountainous areas 
from Ceuta to Melilla in northern Morocco. In March 
1912 Sultan Mulai Hafid signed a treaty in which he 
recognized a French protectorate over Morocco. The 
French and Spanish then negotiated the Treaty of Fez; 
Spain would continue to control the mountainous 
areas of the Rif in the east and the Jibala in the west. 
France would control the rest of Morocco, and the 
Rif Mountains would serve as the border between the 
two protectorates. 

When Spain began moving troops into the region, it 
caused unrest among the peoples of the Rif, who were 
used to living independently under the rule of the sultan. 
Two Berbers from the largest tribe in northern Moroc¬ 
co united all the tribes against the Spanish into what 
became the Rif rebellion of 1921-26. Muhammad Ibn 
Abd el-Krim el-Khatabi, also known as Abd el-Krim, 
became the leader of the revolt. Abd el-Krim was the 
eldest son of a qadi who received an education superior 
to that available to most in the Rif. His younger brother 
M’hommad became his chief adviser and commander 
of the Rif army. Abd el-Krim was appointed chief qadi 
in the Melilla region and quickly became an important 
figure in the administration of the Spanish zone. He also 
was an editor for El Telegrama del Rif, where he took 
anti-French stances during World War I, for which 


he was imprisoned in 1917. After being released from 
prison in 1919, he was reinstated in the Office of Indig¬ 
enous Troops and Affairs. Shortly afterward, Abd el- 
Krim left the Spanish administration, and his brother 
came home from Madrid, where he had been study¬ 
ing to become a mining engineer. They then began to 
form an intertribal military force with the intention of 
creating an independent state in the Rif. 

Abd el-Krim and the Rif army won several decisive 
battles against the Spanish. They used brief military 
engagements to ambush the Spanish and then retreat. 
Because of this, the Spanish soldiers were at a large 
disadvantage. They were trained to engage anoth¬ 
er European army and not to fight a guerrilla-style 
war. Abd el-Krim also took advantage of the region’s 
steep mountainous terrain and the inaccessibility of 
the Rifian coastline. General Manuel Sylvestre, the 
commander of the Spanish forces in the region, was 
defeated and killed in battle at Annual. The fighting 
continued after the Spanish retreat, as the Rifians cut 
off Spanish escape routes. It was estimated that the 
Spanish suffered between 9,000 and 15,000 casual¬ 
ties, including General Sylvestre, in this battle. 

Shortly after the battle, Abd el-Krim established 
a government and began making changes in the Rif 
in an attempt to better the lives of his people. The 
Rifian army continued to win battle after battle until 
the majority of northern Morocco was under the con¬ 
trol of Abd el-Krim. In an attempt to stop him, the 
Spanish resorted to massive bombing campaigns with 
TNT and incendiary and chemical bombs, but to no 
avail. Abd el-Krim and the Rifian army continued to 
advance. Marshal Louis-Hubert Lyautey, the top 
administrator of the French zone of Morocco, kept a 
close eye on the events in the north. 

The French authorities had pursued a successful 
policy of divide-and-rule against the local tribes to keep 
control, but Abd el-Krim’s influence began to penetrate 
into the French zone. By April 1925 he launched an 
offensive into French territory. For a short time his 
attacks forced a French retreat until a joint Spanish- 
French operation caught Abd el-Krim, now fighting a 
two-front war, in a pincer attack. By late October 1925 
the Spanish were advancing, and Abd el-Krim was 
forced to retreat toward the French. In May 1926 Abd 
el-Krim negotiated a surrender with the French. France 
pardoned Abd el-Krim and then exiled him to the island 
of Reunion in the Indian Ocean. In 1947 he was grant¬ 
ed asylum in Egypt, where he lived in Cairo until his 
death in February 1963. 

See also Franco, Francisco. 
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Rif. London: Seeker and Warburg, 1967; Woolman, David S. 
Rebels in the Rif: Abd el-Krim and the Rif Rebellion. Stan¬ 
ford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1968. 
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Rommel, Erwin 

(1891-1944) German general 

Born into a middle-class family with no military back¬ 
ground in 1891, Erwin Rommel went on to become 
one of the most decorated and senior generals in the 
German army during World War II. He is most 
famous for commanding the German Afrika Korps 
from 1941 to 1943. He proved such a competent com¬ 
mander during this period that the British nicknamed 
him the “Desert Fox.” 

Rommel first distinguished himself as a leader in a 
number of combat missions during World War I in 
France, Italy, and Romania. For his exceptional mili¬ 
tary prowess he was awarded two Iron Crosses and 
became the youngest recipient of a Pour le Merite, Ger¬ 
many’s highest military honor. Following the war he 
served as an instructor at the Dresden Infantry School 
from 1929 to 1933 and the Potsdam War Academy 
from 1935 to 1938. 

He also wrote a well-received textbook on mili¬ 
tary theory, Infantry Tactics , in 1937. Infantry Tactics 
caught the attention of Adolf Hitler. Rommel was 
subsequently promoted to colonel and given command 
of the Hitler Youth paramilitary force and later Hit¬ 
ler’s bodyguard battalion in 1939-40. By now a major 
general, Rommel took command in February 1940 of 
Germany’s 7th Panzer Division and led his new unit to 
war against France on May 10. Despite having no previ¬ 
ous experience in tank warfare, Rommel displayed an 
uncanny instinct for coordinating large and fast-moving 
armored formations. He outperformed his more experi¬ 
enced colleagues in the blitzkrieg assaults. In a six-week 
campaign, Rommel’s unit captured over 450 tanks and 
over 100,000 Allied prisoners. 

In an effort to relieve the beleaguered Italian units 
fighting in North Africa, Hitler promoted Rommel once 
again and awarded him a new command in January 
1941. Rommel landed in Fibya with the two divisions 
that would form the foundation of the Afrika Corps 
(Korps). Violating his orders from Wehrmacht high com¬ 
mand to consolidate his new units, he attacked the Brit¬ 
ish forces in North Africa in March and caught them off 


balance, which allowed him to retake all of Cyrenaica 
except Tobruk. Promoted to full general in the summer 
of 1941, Rommel and his Panzer Group Africa held off 
British counterattacks until he was eventually forced to 
withdraw in November. 

After receiving new supplies and reinforcements, he 
launched a series of offensives against the British, con¬ 
cluding in the Gazala battles through which he regained 
all of the lost ground and captured Tobruk. He was pro¬ 
moted once more to field marshal on June 22, 1942, in 
recognition of his success. 

Rommel’s panzer group was defeated by the Brit¬ 
ish at the first Battle of El Alamein in July, defeated 
again by British general Bernard Montgomery at Alam 
Haifa in September, and crushed at the second Battle of 
El Alamein in October. Facing competent and far better 
supplied Allied troops, Rommel’s forces were hampered 
by fuel shortages and his own debilitating medical prob¬ 
lems. Despite his achieving a notable victory over the 
U.S. 2nd Army Corps at the Battle of the Kasserine Pass 
in February 1943, Rommel’s campaign in Africa was 
ultimately a failure. Against Hitler’s orders he organized 
an orderly withdrawal from North Africa. He flew to 
Germany on extended sick leave, leaving many of his 
subordinates to be captured by the Allies. 

Following the Allied victory in North Africa, Rom¬ 
mel was appointed commander in chief of German 
Army Group B in August 1943 and tasked with plan¬ 
ning operations in northern Italy. When Rommel failed 
to defend Sicily or the Italian mainland from Allied inva¬ 
sion, Hitler ordered him to France in November 1943 
to organize the defense of that country against further 
Allied invasion. 

There he launched a massive construction effort to 
strengthen the Atlantic wall, particularly with his own 
innovative design of beach obstacles nicknamed “Rom¬ 
mel’s asparagus.” In addition, he ordered that thousands 
of tank traps and other obstacles be set up on beaches 
and throughout the countryside and that millions of 
mines be laid. 

Rommel disagreed with the strategy of his superior, 
General Rundstedt, for defending France. Rundstedt 
believed that a large proportion of the German army 
should be held in reserve to provide a flexible means of 
reinforcing front line units and plugging gaps opened by 
the Allies, while Rommel argued that the German tank 
units should be deployed right at the beaches to repel 
the Allied invasion forces immediately. The former won 
out, but following the Allied invasion of Normandy on 
D-day, both struggled in vain to stop the Allied advance 
across France toward Germany. 
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Plane wreckage is all that remains after Erwin Rommel’s Afrika Corps retreated through Libya to the Tunisian coast. Despite his inexperi¬ 
ence with tanks at the beginning of World War II, Rommel soon gained the respect of the Allies for his tactical leadership. 


Rommel was severely wounded on July 17, 1944, 
when his staff car was strafed by an RAF fighter. He was 
also implicated in a failed assassination attempt against 
Hitler on July 20. The investigators discovered numer¬ 
ous connections between Rommel and the conspiracy, 
including the deep involvement of many of his closest 
aides. He was offered a choice of poison or a lengthy 
show trial and a promise of reprisals against his fam¬ 
ily. Predictably, he took the former course of action on 
October 14, 1944. 

Further reading: Hoffmann, Karl. Erwin Rommel. London: 
Brassey’s, 2004; Kelly, Orr. Meeting the Fox: The Allied Inva¬ 
sion of Africa from Operation Torch to Kasserine Pass to Vic¬ 
tory in Tunisia. New York: J. Wiley, 2002; Lewin, Ronald. 
Rommel as Military Commander. London: Batsford, 1968; 
Mitcham, Samuel W. The Desert Fox in Normandy: Rommel’s 
Defense of Fortress Europe. Westport, CT: Praeger, 1997. 
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Roosevelt, Eleanor 

(1884-1962) American first lady 

Anna Eleanor Roosevelt was the wife of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and first lady of the United States from 
1933 until 1945, becoming a United Nations diplomat 
and a major political figure in her own right. 

She was born on October 11, 1884, in New York, 
the daughter of Elliott and Anna Hall Roosevelt and 
niece of Theodore Roosevelt, who became the 26th 
president of the United States. Both her parents died 
when she was young—her mother when she was eight 
and her father when she was nine, and as a result she was 
raised by relatives, rapidly becoming Theodore Roose¬ 
velt’s favorite niece. It was the childhood of a wealthy 
girl, and she quickly developed a social conscience and 
keenness to help with charitable works. 

She was educated at Allenswood, near London, 
England, and later described the three years she spent 
there as the happiest in her life. In 1902 she returned 
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to New York, and three years later, on March 17, 
1905, she married a distant cousin, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. They were to have six children: Anna Eleanor, 
born in 1906; James, born in 1907; Franklin Delano, 
Jr., born in 1909 (died aged seven and a half months); 
Elliot, born in 1910; Franklin Delano, Jr., born in 1914; 
and John Aspinwall, born in 1916. 

Even before her marriage, Eleanor Roosevelt had 
been active in charity and volunteer work, and she 
adapted easily to the task of accompanying her hus¬ 
band as he entered politics. The family moved to Alba¬ 
ny after Franklin won a seat in the New York senate 
in 1911, and two years later they moved to Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., when he was appointed assistant secretary 
of the navy. During World War I, Eleanor worked in 
a Red Cross canteen for the Navy-Marine Corps Relief 
Society. A particularly traumatic time came about in 
1918 when Eleanor discovered that her husband was 
having an affair with her social secretary, Lucy Mercer. 
She offered a divorce, which he rejected, promising to 
end the affair. The two would remain married, but their 
relationship was badly strained. 

In 1921 Franklin Roosevelt was struck with polio¬ 
myelitis, and it looked as though his political career was 
over. However, Eleanor stood by him, and gradually 
both of them became active in grass-roots politics, with 
Eleanor playing a major role in the Democratic Party 
in New York State. When Franklin was elected gover¬ 
nor of New York in 1929, Eleanor remained an adept 
political hostess but also continued to run a Manhat¬ 
tan girls’ school, Todhunter, which she and two friends 
had recently bought. Eleanor taught at the school and 
enjoyed her independence from political life. 

When Franklin Roosevelt was elected president, 
Eleanor became a leading advocate for liberal causes, 
especially women’s rights and equal rights for African 
Americans. She held a regular White House press con¬ 
ference restricted to women journalists. This ensured 
that many major newspapers had to hire women cor¬ 
respondents, if only, some would later admit, to get 
the news from her. With Franklin crippled, Eleanor 
toured the United States many times in his absence 
and was able to tell him about the success or otherwise 
of social programs. 

Eleanor Roosevelt’s championing of the rights of 
African Americans quickly became famous throughout 
the United States and overseas. In 1939 the Daughters 
of the American Revolution refused to allow Mar¬ 
ian Anderson, an African American operatic singer, to 
perform in Constitution Hall, so Eleanor resigned her 
membership of the organization and held the concert 


at the Lincoln Memorial, with 75,000 people attend¬ 
ing. Once, when attending a public meeting in Alabama 
with the public segregated by race, Eleanor sat in a fold¬ 
ing chair in the central aisle. 

In 1945 Franklin Roosevelt died, and his successor, 
Harry S. Truman, who called Eleanor the “First Lady 
of the World,” appointed her to be a delegate to the 
United Nations, where she was chair of the Commis¬ 
sion on Human Rights from 1946 until 1952, playing a 
major role in the drafting and then the adopting of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 1948. She 
was appointed in 1961 by President John F. Kennedy to 
chair the Commission on the Status of Women, and she 
came to support the Equal Rights Amendment. From 
1945 Eleanor Roosevelt traveled around the world 
many times, unveiling a statue of Franklin Roosevelt 
at Grosvenor Square, London, in April 1948 and going 
to Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union, as well as most 
Western countries. 

Eleanor Roosevelt died on November 7, 1962, 
from tuberculosis, and was buried at Hyde Park, New 
York, where her husband had been buried 17 years 
earlier. 

Further reading: Cook, Blanche Wiesen. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
New York: Viking, 1992-1999; Lash, Joseph P. Eleanor and 

Franklin. New York: Norton, 1971; -. Eleanor: The 

Years Alone. New York: Norton, 1974; Roosevelt, Eleanor. 
The Autobiography of Eleanor Roosevelt. London: Hutchin¬ 
son, 1962; Roosevelt, David B. Grandmere: A Personal 
History of Eleanor Roosevelt. New York: Warner Books, 
2002. 
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Roosevelt, Franklin Delano 

(1882-1945) U.S. president 

Franklin Roosevelt, known as “FDR,” was the 32nd 
president of the United States (1933-45) and was the 
only president elected to that office four times. He led 
the United States through two major crises: the Great 
Depression of the 1930s and then World War II, 
which saw the emergence of the United States as a world 
power. His New Deal programs were extremely con¬ 
troversial at the time, and Roosevelt’s moves, although 
nowadays seen as progressive and necessary, were sub¬ 
ject to bitter criticisms when enacted. 

Franklin Roosevelt was born on January 30, 1882, 
at Hyde Park, New York, the only child of James and 
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Sara Delano Roosevelt. The family was wealthy but dis¬ 
creet, spending much of their time at their estate in the 
Hudson River valley, New York State, or traveling in 
Europe. As a boy, Franklin Roosevelt attended Groton 
Preparatory School in Massachusetts and in 1900 went 
to Harvard University, where his academic results were 
mediocre, but he made a major impression on the social 
scene. He also came to know his fifth cousin Theodore 
Roosevelt, marrying Theodore’s niece, Eleanor Roo¬ 
sevelt, on March 17, 1905. It was through his wife’s 
work that Franklin came to see the condition of the poor 
in New York. 

PROGRESSIVE REFORM 

After graduating from Columbia University Law School 
and passing the New York bar exam, Roosevelt worked 
as a clerk for Carter, Ledyard, and Milburn of Wall Street, 
but by this time he had decided to enter politics. In 1910 
Franklin Roosevelt was elected for the state senate seat 
for Dutchess County, New York. It was not long before 
he achieved national attention in opposing the choice of 
a candidate for the U.S. Senate by Tammany Hall, the 
New York City Democratic Party organization. Soon 
Roosevelt started to urge for progressive reform and sup¬ 
ported the 1912 presidential bid of New Jersey governor 
Woodrow Wilson. When Wilson became president, 
he appointed Roosevelt assistant secretary of the navy in 
March 1913. 

With the outbreak of World War I in 1914, Roos¬ 
evelt supported the rearmament of the United States, 
which entered the war in 1917. In 1918 he toured naval 
bases and battlefields. It was on his return from his major 
tour in summer 1918 that Eleanor realized that Franklin 
had been having an affair with Lucy Mercer, her social 
secretary. Franklin rejected the divorce that Eleanor 
offered and agreed to end the affair and not see Mercer 
again, but he was to break this promise 20 years later. 
Although the marriage held, Franklin and Eleanor were 
never close again. Franklin Roosevelt had supported U.S. 
membership in the League of Nations and in 1920 was 
nominated as the Democratic vice presidential candidate, 
running on a ticket with James M. Cox. However, the 
Republicans won convincingly, and Roosevelt became 
disenchanted and went into business as vice president of 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland. 

Soon after this, while on holiday at Campobello 
Island, New Brunswick, Canada, Franklin Roosevelt 
discovered that he had poliomyelitis. Paralysis set in, 
but Roosevelt believed that he would be able to walk 
again, although he had to withdraw from active politics. 
In 1924 he appeared at the Democratic Convention, 


amid cheers, to support the nomination of Alfred E. 
Smith as the Democratic presidential candidate. Roos¬ 
evelt supported Smith’s second bid in 1928, and Smith 
urged Roosevelt to run for the governorship of New 
York, which Roosevelt did, winning even though New 
York voted Republican in the presidential election on 
the same day. 

Roosevelt learned to campaign from his car and soon 
was making many appearances in public, often holding 
on to one of his sons as he literally dragged himself 
from engagement to engagement. 

As governor of New York, Roosevelt gained much 
support from farmers for whom he gave tax relief. 
In 1930 he turned his original majority of 25,000 
votes into one of 725,000 votes. His public works 
programs were becoming increasingly popular as the 
Great Depression forced more and more people out 
of work. In 1931 he established the Temporary Emer¬ 
gency Relief Administration, giving unemployment 
assistance to up to 10 percent of all the families in 
New York. The popularity of this quickly made Roo¬ 
sevelt a likely contender for the 1932 presidential elec¬ 
tions. He won the election comfortably, with 472 of 
the Electoral College seats, to Hoover’s 59, and with 
22,829,277 votes, as against 15,761,254 for Hoover. 
He also had good Democratic majorities in both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

The economy declined considerably between the 
election and the inauguration, with industrial produc¬ 
tion at 56 percent of its 1929 level and unemployment 
running at 13 million. In his first “Hundred Days” he 
sought to massively boost the economy by public spend¬ 
ing through poor relief and other reforms in the econo¬ 
my. He declared a bank holiday, closing all banks until 
Congress could pass legislation to support the banking 
system, which was facing the possibility of widespread 
destruction, with “runs” on many banks. This restored 
public confidence in the banking system, and Roosevelt 
explained his actions in regular radio broadcasts that 
became known as the “fireside chats.” 

Roosevelt guided into law the Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Act (AAA) and the National Industrial Recovery 
Act (NIRA). The former resulted in the establishment 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, which 
helped provide subsidies for wheat, corn, cotton, and 
some other goods in exchange for reduced production 
levels. This raised the prices of these commodities and 
hence the income of small farmers. Although there 
were some immediate successes, many critics saw it 
as immoral to destroy fields of crops at the same time 
that some people were going hungry and while there 
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were famines overseas. However, it was not until 1941 
that farm income reached the level of 1929. The NIRA 
started public works programs, but many of these began 
slowly, with Roosevelt anxious that none of the $3.3 bil¬ 
lion allocated to them should be wasted. A major part 
of this was the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), with 
a massive hydroelectric scheme established to improve 
flood control and generate power in the Tennessee River 
basin. There was also the establishment of the National 
Recovery Administration (NRA), which set minimum 
wage levels and guaranteed workers could bargain col¬ 
lectively. However, in May 1932 it was declared ille¬ 
gal by the Supreme Court, resulting in a bruising battle 
between the administration and the Court. 

Roosevelt’s initial programs were very successful, 
but because of his wanting to moderate them and cau¬ 
tious of critics seeing the country’s debt expanding 
rapidly, they only mitigated the effects of the depres¬ 
sion rather than ending it. However, in November 

1936 Roosevelt was reelected, winning every state 
except Maine and Vermont with 27,752,648 votes as 
against 16,681,862 for his opponent, Kansas gover¬ 
nor Alfred Landon. 

SUPREME COURT 

Seeing that the main opposition to the New Deal pro¬ 
grams was from the Supreme Court, Roosevelt came up 
with a very controversial program to nominate another 
new justice for each existing one aged 70 years or more. 
This bill was voted down, but the Supreme Court was 
nervous and upheld the constitutionality of the Social 
Security Act and the National Labor Relations Act 
(known as the “Wagner” Act). In 1937 the economy 
recovered, and Roosevelt was able cut back govern¬ 
ment spending to create a balanced budget. However, 
this produced a recession, and Roosevelt immediately 
increased spending. 

The outbreak of World War II started to overshad¬ 
ow the last year of Roosevelt’s second term as presi¬ 
dent. He had recognized the Soviet Union, improved 
relations with Latin America, but did nothing to 
oppose the rising power of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
The latter’s sinking of a U.S. gunboat in December 

1937 led to a Japanese apology to avoid war. In June 
1940, with the German capture of France, Roosevelt 
was keen to aid the British with “all aid short of 
war.” He managed to send 50 old ships to Britain in 
exchange for naval bases. Most people in the United 
States remained isolationist, with the 1940 presidential 
election being fought largely on home issues. Roos¬ 
evelt decided to break with the tradition set by George 


Washington, and he was nominated for a third term— 
his Republican opponent, Wendell L. Willkie, also 
supporting Roosevelt’s policy of supporting Britain. 
Although Roosevelt won comfortably with 449 to 82 
Electoral College seats and 27,313,945 to 22,347,744 
in the popular vote, there was a great fear of Roosevelt 
drawing the United States into war. 

Tensions rose when in March 1941 Roosevelt 
ordered the navy to fire at German submarines, and 
in August 1941 he met with the British prime minister 
Winston Churchill on a battleship off Newfound¬ 
land, Canada. The result was the Atlantic Charter. 
The close personal trust between the two men was 
to be the keystone of the Allied war effort. However, 
it was the attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941, that would result in the United States going to 
war with Japan and Germany. 

By restricting the export to Japan of certain war 
supplies, essentially the Japanese felt that their only 
way out of the impasse was to attack. It now seems 
accepted that Roosevelt saw that the Japanese would 
attack—U.S. intelligence having broken the Japanese 
ciphers—but was uncertain about the place and the 
time of the attack. The bombing of Pearl Harbor “on 
December 7, a day that will live on in infamy,” took 
the U.S. government by surprise, and on December 8 
Congress, at the request of Roosevelt, declared war on 
Japan. Three days later Germany and Italy declared 
war on the United States, which was now committed 
to war in Europe. 

Massive war production programs began imme¬ 
diately, ending the depression and seeing the indus¬ 
trial might of the United States dedicated to the war 
effort. Roosevelt met with Winston Churchill and the 
other Allied leaders at various conferences, the most 
famous being Casablanca (January 1943), Teheran 
(November 1943), Cairo (November-December 
1943), and Yalta (February 1945). Roosevelt saw 
that peace in the postwar world would depend on 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union, and a strong 
but brief alliance resulted. 

By this time, however, Roosevelt was becoming 
increasingly ill. He defeated New York’s governor, 
Thomas Dewey, in the 1944 presidential election, 
with Roosevelt standing for a fourth time. He won 
the Electoral College comfortably, with 432 against 
Dewey’s 99 and 25,612,916 votes to 22,017,929 for 
the Republicans. After returning from Yalta, Roos¬ 
evelt was forced to give his address to Congress while 
sitting down. In early April he went to Warm Springs, 
Georgia, to rest and had a massive cerebral hemor- 
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rhage while sitting for a portrait on April 12, 1945; he 
died soon afterward. 

Further reading: Alsop, Joseph, and Roland Gelatt. FDR, 
1882-1945: A Centenary Remembrance. London: Thames 
& Hudson, 1982; Gunther, John. Roosevelt in Retrospect. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950; Lash, Joseph P. 
Eleanor and Franklin. New York: Norton, 1971; Leuchten- 
burg, William E. Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New Deal, 
1932-1940. New York: Harper & Row, 1963; Schlesinger, 
Jr, Arthur M., The Age of Roosevelt. 3 vols. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1957-60. 
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Roosevelt, Theodore 

(1858-1919) U.S. president 

The only 20th-century president carved into Mount 
Rushmore, Teddy Roosevelt turned the presidency 
into his “bully pulpit,” significantly expanding federal 
executive power. A progressive Republican, he used his 
popularity to launch the modern conservation move¬ 
ment, build the Panama Canal, and broker a treaty 
in the 1904-05 Russo-Japanese War, for which he won 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 

The second child in an old New York Dutch fam¬ 
ily, Teddy suffered from asthma and was extremely 
near-sighted. He responded with a strenuous exer¬ 
cise regime that included hunting and ranching in the 
Dakotas. His legendary triumph over ill health shaped 
his lifelong energetic masculinity. 

A stand-out at Harvard University, Roosevelt 
studied law but soon turned to politics. A year after 
marrying Alice Lee, the brash young Republican was 
elected to New York’s assembly and joined the Nation¬ 
al Guard. Plunged into depression by the deaths of his 
mother and wife on the same day in 1884, Roosevelt 
took time to write a well-received history of the War 
of 1812 and then, as commissioner of the new U.S. 
Civil Service, won appointments from presidents of 
both parties. 

Soon happily remarried to childhood friend Edith 
Carrow, Roosevelt reconnected with his political base 
as New York City’s police commissioner but quickly 
returned to Washington as assistant secretary of the 
navy in William McKinley’s first administration. When 
the Spanish-American War erupted in 1898, Roose¬ 
velt, already an outspoken imperialist, quit his navy 
post to muster 1,000 fighters for his 1st Volunteer 
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the environment to be a valuable topic of political discussion. 


Cavalry. These “Rough Riders” won a crucial battle 
at Cuba’s San Juan Hill in which Lt. Col. Roosevelt 
suffered minor wounds but became this “splendid lit¬ 
tle war’s” national celebrity. Months later Roosevelt 
narrowly won New York’s governorship. As McKin¬ 
ley’s reelection campaign approached, state political 
enemies were happy to propose Roosevelt’s promotion 
to the harmless job of vice president. McKinley strate¬ 
gist Mark Hanna considered Roosevelt a “madman” 
but reluctantly agreed. In September 1901 McKinley 
was shot by anarchist Leon Czolgosz at Buffalo’s Pan 
American Exposition. When he succumbed on Sep¬ 
tember 14, Roosevelt became the 26th president and 
youngest ever at 42. 

“TR” soon put his own stamp on the presidency. 
That October he invited African-American leader Book¬ 
er T. Washington to dine at the White House, drawing 
a storm of protest. Facing a 1902 coal strike, Roosevelt 
made labor history by insisting that owners and mine 
workers negotiate. He followed his secret acquisition 
of Panama Canal territory with his Roosevelt Cor¬ 
ollary, restating the 1823 Monroe Doctrine to justify 
military intervention in the hemisphere. 

Promoting a “Square Deal” for all Americans, Roo¬ 
sevelt easily won his own term in 1904. Even Demo¬ 
cratic cousin Franklin Delano Roosevelt, husband 
of Teddy’s niece Eleanor, voted for him. Roosevelt cre¬ 
ated the National Forest Service and placed 230 million 
acres, including the Grand Canyon, under federal pro¬ 
tection. In 1906 he signed the landmark Pure Food and 
Drug Act. Acclaimed as a trustbuster, Roosevelt used 
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the long-ignored Sherman Anti-Trust Act to rein in dis¬ 
honest business practices, but historians still argue over 
whether he effectively brought big business to heel. 

Disappointed in his hand-picked successor, Wil¬ 
liam Howard Taft, Roosevelt sought the Republican 
nomination in 1912, creating his own Progressive 
(Bull Moose) Party when rebuffed. Roosevelt placed 
ahead of Taft by winning a third-party record of 88 
electoral votes but thereby assured Democrat Wood- 
row Wilson’s election. 

In failing health but still rambunctious, the former 
president advocated U.S. entry into World War I on 
the Allied side and offered Wilson his military services. 
Denied, he considered leading a Canadian unit but 
settled for promoting War Bonds. Three of Roosevelt’s 
four sons served in the war; his youngest, Quentin, a 
fighter pilot, died in battle in July 1918. 

Generally considered America’s first truly modern 
political figure, Roosevelt died at 60 of a coronary 
embolism in January 1919. He is buried in an Oyster 
Bay cemetery near his beloved Sagamore Hill family 
compound. 

Further reading: Brands, H. W. T.R.: The Last Romantic. 
New York: Basic Books, 1997; Morris, Edmund. Theodore 
Rex. New York: Random House, 2001. 
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Roosevelt Corollary to 
the Monroe Doctrine 

Under President James Monroe, the United States 
expressed its belief that the Western Hemisphere was, 
essentially, off limits to European powers, a policy 
expressed in the Monroe Doctrine. Under Theodore 
Roosevelt, the doctrine was expanded to state that the 
United States would act as a police power in the event 
that a nation in the Western Hemisphere conducted its 
affairs irresponsibly. This corollary came when Germany 
and England attempted to force the repayment of loans 
made to Venezuela. When Venezuela refused repayment, 
England and Germany sent their navies to force repay¬ 
ment. Before sending ships, both governments consulted 
with Roosevelt, who initially consented to the action. 
However, American public opinion disagreed with Euro¬ 
pean powers taking military action in the West; many 
felt this was a direct violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Roosevelt addressed Congress on December 6, 1904, 
laying out his corollary, stating that it was the job of the 
United States to act as a policing force for the Western 


Hemisphere, and, when necessary, to intervene on behalf 
of other nations. 

On December 3, 1901, Roosevelt had stated the 
U.S. position as protector of the Western Hemisphere 
but had also said that the United States would not 
protect countries that did not conduct themselves 
in a proper manner. Specifically, he was referring to 
countries, in this case Venezuela, that did not make 
payments on their debts. Roosevelt felt that as long 
as the punishment did not involve occupation of any 
land, enforcement should be done by the country that 
had been wronged. In the case of Venezuela, this meant 
letting Germany and England deal with Venezuela’s 
nonpayment on its debt. What Roosevelt did not 
count on was the strong reaction of the U.S. people 
and media against this policy. Roosevelt pressured 
Germany and England to submit their claims to the 
International Tribunal at The Hague for resolution. 
The court ruled on February 22, 1904, in favor of 
Germany and England. When Roosevelt issued his 
corollary, it allowed the United States to step in and 
try to take control of the situation. 

Roosevelt was concerned with more than just 
Venezuela. The Dominican Republic was in financial 
trouble and could not make payments on its loans. Having 
suffered through several revolutions, the country was in 
chaos, and collection of tariffs was not happening, so the 
republic could not make its loan payments. After talks 
between the republic and the U.S. State Department, it 
was decided that the United States should take control of 
collecting the tariffs to ensure that the holders of the loans 
received their payments. The agreement was signed on 
February 7, 1905, but immediately ran into opposition 
in the Senate from Democrats. Refusing to act on the 
treaty, Roosevelt, who was concerned about European 
intervention, went around Congress and implemented 
control of the customs houses without Senate approval. 
Roosevelt and the Senate Democrats spent most of 
1906 arguing whether Roosevelt was subverting the 
Constitution or not. Finally, in 1907, a new treaty was 
negotiated that the Senate approved and passed. 

Roosevelt’s corollary was later replaced by dollar 
diplomacy under President William Howard Taft. 

Further reading: Holden, Robert H., and Eric Zolov. Latin 
America and the United States, A Documentary History. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000; Paterson, Thomas 
G., J. Garry Clifford, and Kenneth J. Hagan. American For¬ 
eign Policy: A History/1900 to Present. Lexington, MA: 
D.C. Heath and Company, 1991; Schoultz, Lars. Beneath 
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Round Table Conferences 

The Round Table Conferences were a series of three 
conferences held in London from 1930 to 1932 between 
British and Indian leaders to form a new constitution 
for India, which was formalized in the 1935 Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. The Indian National Congress 
and Mohandas K. Gandhi wanted immediate and 
complete self-rule for India, while the British wanted to 
grant India dominion status eventually and keep India 
as part of the British Empire. 

The conference was held in London from November 
12, 1930, to January 19, 1931. Gandhi and the con¬ 
gress boycotted the conference. Moderate Indian lead¬ 
ers, Muslims, and representatives of the princely states 
attended the conference. Prime Minister Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald represented Great Britain. By the end of the con¬ 
ference, the idea of a federation was under consideration 
as the form of government suitable for India. Because 
the congress had boycotted this conference, Great Brit¬ 
ain was anxious to get it involved in the next round. 

In order to get the congress to participate in the 
next conference, Lord Irwin, the viceroy of India, met 
with Gandhi and concluded the Delhi Pact on March 5, 
1931. Gandhi agreed to end the ongoing civil disobe¬ 
dience, and Irwin agreed to release most of the politi¬ 
cal prisoners. Most importantly, Gandhi agreed that 
the congress would participate in the second Round 
Table Conference. 

The second Round Table Conference began on Sep¬ 
tember 7, 1931. Gandhi attended the conference as the 
only representative of the congress. The congress and 
Gandhi believed that they represented all of India and 
that only they should deal with the British. The British, 
on the other hand, wanted other Indians to be repre¬ 
sented in part perhaps in order to influence and control 
the events. Little was accomplished during the confer¬ 
ence, and when no plan could be agreed upon on how 
different groups would be represented, the British gov¬ 
ernment issued its own Communal Award on August 
16, 1932, that outlined how minority groups, especially 
the Muslims and the untouchables, would be represent¬ 


ed. The award did have the provision that it could be 
overruled if the congress and the minority groups could 
come to an agreement on their own. A separate agree¬ 
ment, the Poona Pact, was eventually reached between 
the untouchables and the congress about the represen¬ 
tation of the untouchables. However, no agreement was 
reached with the All-India Muslim League. The final 
conference, held from November 17, 1932, to Decem¬ 
ber 25, 1932, also achieved little. 

The British parliament passed the Government of 
India Act in August 1935. The act set up an India Fed¬ 
eration, which was to be given control of parts of the 
Indian government while other parts remained under 
the control of the British. 

Further reading: Brown, Judith M. Modern India: The Ori¬ 
gins of an Asian Democracy. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1985; Kulke, Hermann, and Dietmar Rothermund. A 
History of India. 3d ed. London: Routledge, 1998; Markov- 
itz, Claude. A History of Modern India: 1480-1950. Nisha 
George and Maggy Hendry, trans. London: Anthem Press, 
2002. 
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Russian Revolution (1905) 

On January 9, 1905, a vast but orderly crowd of Rus¬ 
sian workers approached the Winter Palace to pres¬ 
ent Czar Nicholas II with a list of both economic and 
political grievances. The petition included among its 
demands an eight-hour workday, increased wages, 
improved working conditions, and an immediate end 
to the Russo-Japanese War. In addition, at the sugges¬ 
tion of liberal intellectuals, the petition urged the czar 
to convene a constituent assembly. The demonstrators, 
most of whom regarded Nicholas II as a father figure 
who would redress their grievances, carried with them 
portraits of the czar and of Orthodox saints. Father 
Georgii Gapon—a Russian Orthodox priest and 
the head of a police-sponsored trade union—led the 
procession, which included approximately 150,000 
unarmed workers. 

As the procession approached the Winter Palace, it 
found its way blocked by armed troops. When the crowd 
failed to disperse as ordered, the troops opened fire, kill¬ 
ing nearly 200 and wounding several hundred more. The 
events of that day, which came to be known as Bloody 
Sunday, sparked riots and demonstrations across Russia 
and marked the onset of the 1905 Russian Revolution. 
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Until that point, the Russian masses had played little if 
any role in the political turmoil that beset late-czarist 
Russia. In the months that followed, however, the work¬ 
ing classes would play a key role in the revolutionary 
movement. 

To protest the massacre of unarmed demonstrators, 
thousands of workers across Russia went on strike. 
Liberals used the occasion of worker unrest to press 
for constitutional reform, urging the czar to abandon 
autocracy in favor of a constitutional monarchy. For 
the next several months the czar’s regime was various¬ 
ly confronted with student demonstrations, workers’ 
strikes, peasant disorders, unrest among ethnic minori¬ 
ties, and even mutinies in the armed forces. 

Efforts to restore order were not helped by the fact 
that Russian troops remained in the Far East fight¬ 
ing the Japanese. Eloping to appease popular opinion, 
Nicholas II decided in late August to grant freedom 
of assembly to university students for the first time 
since 1884. As part of the concession, the czar forbade 
police even to enter university grounds. The efforts at 
conciliation backfired; the universities became more of 
a radical hotbed than ever as students recruited work¬ 
ers from nearby factories to participate in political ral¬ 
lies without fear of police intervention. 

By the second week of October, a general strike 
encompassing workers in several key industries forced 
the czar to make further concessions. Russia had nego¬ 
tiated a peace treaty with Japan (the Treaty of Ports¬ 
mouth) in late August, but with the railway work¬ 
ers on strike the troops could not be brought home. 
Meanwhile, with the autocracy apparently unable to 
restore order, the Russian economy was grinding to a 
halt. The minister of finance, Sergei Witte, convinced 
Nicholas II to grant concessions in the hopes of divid¬ 
ing the liberals from their more radical counterparts. 
According to Witte, there was no other way to save 
the monarchy. In the October Manifesto, dated Octo¬ 
ber 17, Nicholas pledged to grant civil liberties and 
to create a parliament (the duma) based in part on 
popular elections. Laws passed over the next several 
months abolished censorship and guaranteed freedom 
of assembly and association. 

As a result of the October Manifesto, the liberals 
were divided into two factions: the Octoberists, who 
accepted the terms set forth in the proclamation, and 
the Constitutional Democrats (Cadets), who held out 
for further reform. Both groups, however, withdrew 
from revolutionary activity, at least in the short term, 
to prepare for the upcoming duma elections. Witte’s 
objective of separating the liberals from the radicals 


was therefore accomplished, but order was by no 
means restored. 

Workers became increasingly militant throughout 
the remainder of the year, and the socialist intelligentsia 
was further radicalized. In addition, bloody pogroms 
against Jews and intellectuals followed the proclama¬ 
tion of the manifesto. In the countryside peasants con¬ 
tinued to riot, sacking and burning manor houses and 
attacking landowners and officials. By the following 
winter much of rural Russia was under martial law, 
and over 1,000 peasants were executed in a campaign 
of village-by-village pacification. 

The constitution promised in the October Mani¬ 
festo was published in April 1906. The so-called Fun¬ 
damental Laws (which continued to refer to the czar as 
an autocrat) established a two-chamber parliament, the 
lower house of which was made up of elected officials. 
While this represented progress to many who favored 
liberal reform, the effects of the constitution were 
limited in practice. The franchise system for duma elec¬ 
tions favored the propertied classes over ethnic minori¬ 
ties, peasants, and workers. 

In addition, the Crown reserved the right to dis¬ 
solve the duma at any time, and article 87 of the Fun¬ 
damental Laws enabled the Crown to rule by decree 
when the duma was not in session. After the first two 
dumas were arbitrarily dissolved, the government took 
advantage of article 87 to enact a new electoral law 
that further skewed electoral representation in favor 
of the propertied classes. Meanwhile, the continued 
activity of the secret police at least partially under¬ 
mined any concessions that had resulted from the 
1905 revolution. 

Further reading: Fitzpatrick, Sheila. The Russian Revolu¬ 
tion. Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 1994; 
Lieven, Dominic. Nicholas II: Tivilight of the Empire. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1994; Pipes, Richard. A Concise 
History of the Russian Revolution. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1995. 
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Russian Revolution and Civil War 
(1917-1924) 

Like most revolutions, the Russian Revolution of 1917 
had a combination of political and social causes. At 
the beginning of the 20th century, Russia was the last 
of the great powers to retain an autocratic system of 
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government. Educated Russians, many of them influ¬ 
enced by liberal ideas from the West, resented the lack 
of civil and political rights under the Russian system 
and pressed for political change. Progress was made 
following the 1905 revolution; an elected parliament 
(the duma) was established, censorship was abolished, 
and political parties were finally legalized. Neverthe¬ 
less, Czar Nicholas II continued to rule as an auto¬ 
crat, dissolving the duma at will, and political and 
civil liberties remained circumscribed by the pervasive 
presence of the secret police. The absence of an effec¬ 
tive forum for political participation, even after 1905, 
furthered the development of a radical intelligentsia 
determined to overthrow the autocratic regime. The 
intelligentsia became more, rather than less, radical 
after 1905, viewing the events of that year as an epi¬ 
sode on the road to full-scale revolution. 

In addition to political grievances, social and eco¬ 
nomic discontent helped pave the way for revolution. 
Russia was comparatively late to emerge from feudal¬ 
ism, serfdom having been abolished only in 1861. Peas¬ 
ants, who made up 80 percent of Russian society at the 
beginning of the 20th century, pressed for the redistri¬ 
bution of land from private landowners to the peasant 
communes. Rural overpopulation exacerbated peasant 
discontent, and the czarist regime was confronted with 
ongoing agrarian disturbances in the years leading up 
to 1917. Compared to the other great powers, Rus¬ 
sia was also late to industrialize. Rapid industrializa¬ 
tion beginning in the 1890s put tremendous strains on 
Russian society and produced a nascent working class 
with great revolutionary potential. Through political 
rallies and educational circles, the radical intelligen¬ 
tsia turned to the workers for support in fostering a 
socialist revolutionary program. The Social Demo¬ 
crats in particular preached that the industrial work¬ 
ers were the only truly revolutionary class. In reality, 
most workers were probably more interested in seeing 
their economic grievances (low wages, poor working 
conditions, etc.) redressed than in seeing the autocrat¬ 
ic regime toppled. Nevertheless, since the authorities 
typically responded to strikes and demonstrations by 
sending in police and Cossack troops, economic issues 
were easily politicized. 

The long-term social, economic, and political dis¬ 
contents that confronted Russian society in the early 
20th century were exacerbated by Russia’s involvement 
in World War I. Crushing defeats at the hands of the 
German armies, together with the glaring inefficiency 
of a bureaucracy confronted with the demands of total 
war, discredited the czarist regime in the eyes of the 


Russian people. The czar’s wife, Empress Alexandra, 
was extremely unpopular due to her German origin 
and her association with Rasputin, a peasant healer 
from Siberia who treated the heir to the throne for 
hemophilia. When Nicholas II left for the front to take 
control of the Russian armed forces, Rasputin gained 
considerable influence at court. False rumors about a 
romantic affair between the czarina and Rasputin con¬ 
tributed to the desacralization of the monarchy and 
the further erosion of czarist authority. Meanwhile, 
growing inflation and lengthening bread lines revi¬ 
talized the workers’ strike movement during the war 
and provided the spark that would ignite the February 
revolution. 

The first phase of the 1917 revolution began on Feb¬ 
ruary 23 (International Women’s Day), when women 
workers from Petrograd textile mills took to the streets 
demanding an end to the bread shortage. The strike 
quickly spread to nearby factories; by the following 
day more than 200,000 workers had gone on strike. On 
February 25 students and members of the middle class¬ 
es joined the demonstrators, demanding an end both to 
the war and to the czarist government. By that point 
the workers’ movement had developed into a general 
strike, paralyzing the normal functioning of the Russian 
capital. On February 26 armed troops, acting on orders 
from the government, fired on the demonstrators, kill¬ 
ing hundreds. The massacre sparked a mutiny within the 
Petrograd garrison. Early on the morning of February 
27, soldiers of the Volynskii regiment shot their com¬ 
manding officer, then rushed to nearby regiments and 
persuaded soldiers there to revolt as well. Many soldiers 
joined the insurgents on the streets, while others simply 
disobeyed any further commands to fire on civilians. 
What began as two physically separate revolts—the sol¬ 
diers’ mutiny in the city center and the workers’ dem¬ 
onstrations in the outlying districts—became joined by 
the afternoon of February 27 as insurrection spread to 
all parts of the city. 

Members of the Duma (the Russian parliament) anx¬ 
iously watched the street violence of late February from 
their meeting place at the Tauride Palace and debated 
how best to restore order. When Nicholas ordered the 
duma dissolved, Duma leaders decided to form a “Tem¬ 
porary Committee of the State Duma” to take over the 
reins of government in Petrograd. On the same evening 
in a different room of the Tauride Palace, workers, sol¬ 
diers, and socialist intellectuals met to form the Petro¬ 
grad Soviet. Over the course of the next several days, the 
two bodies worked together to consolidate the revolu¬ 
tion and establish a new government. The provisional 
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government was formed on March 2; it was to govern 
until a constituent assembly based on universal elections 
could be convened. 

With the exception of Alexander Kerensky, a 
moderate socialist who sat on both the provisional 
government and the Soviet Executive Committee, the 
socialists initially declined to join the provisional gov¬ 
ernment. The leaders of the Petrograd Soviet pledged 
to support the new government, however, as long as 
the government pursued policies of which the Soviet 
approved. This decision ushered in an era of “dual 
authority” characterized by tense and often uneasy 
cooperation between the Soviet and the provisional 
government. 

SPREAD OF REVOLUTION 

Meanwhile, the revolution spread quickly and with rela¬ 
tively little bloodshed (there were exceptions such as Tver, 
where considerable violence occurred) to the provincial 
cities and then to the countryside. On March 2 the mili¬ 
tary high command convinced Nicholas II to abdicate in 
favor of his brother Michael. (The czar initially decided 
to abdicate in favor of his son Alexis but changed his 
mind due in part to his son’s poor health.) When Grand 
Prince Michael refused the crown on March 3, the three- 
centuries-old Romanov dynasty, and with it Russia’s 
monarchical system of government, came to an end. 

The extreme optimism that accompanied the Feb¬ 
ruary revolution began to fade after several weeks as 
the provisional government dragged its feet on the 
urgent issues of land reform, peace, and elections to the 
constituent assembly. Returning to Russia on April 3 
after almost 16 years of exile, Bolshevik leader Vladi¬ 
mir Lenin issued the April Theses, in which he out¬ 
lined his plan for the course of the revolution. Among 
other things, Lenin called for the overthrow of the pro¬ 
visional government and its replacement by a social¬ 
ist government based on that of the Soviets. He also 
rejected cooperation with nonsocialist political groups, 
demanded an immediate end to the war, and called for 
radical social and economic reforms. In mid-April the 
provisional government faced a political crisis when 
Foreign Minister Paul Miliokov’s controversial policy 
of continuing the war to victory, rather than seeking a 
negotiated peace, led to massive street demonstrations 
and violence. In the wake of the April Crisis, the govern¬ 
ment was reorganized; several leaders from the Petro¬ 
grad Soviet were brought in to form the first coalition 
government of moderate socialists and nonsocialists. 
The Bolsheviks, under Lenin’s leadership, continued to 
remain aloof from the provisional government. 


Throughout the summer of 1917, food shortages 
and continued economic hardship contributed to grow¬ 
ing disillusionment with the provisional government. 
Discontent over Russia’s involvement in the war con¬ 
tinued to increase, particularly after the government 
launched an unsuccessful military offensive in June. 
The summer months were characterized by almost 
continuous government instability. Workers and gar¬ 
rison soldiers once again took to the streets during the 
July Days (July 3-5), demanding that all governmen¬ 
tal power be passed to the Soviets. The demonstrations 
were suppressed on July 5, and Bolshevik leaders were 
forced into hiding. In the aftermath of the July Days, a 
second coalition was formed, with Kerensky as prime 
minister. That government collapsed as well after suspi¬ 
cions of an attempted coup in late August (the Kornilov 
Affair) seemed to confirm fears of a counterrevolution¬ 
ary movement. The threat of counterrevolution, cou¬ 
pled with popular disillusionment over the provisional 
government’s failure to end the war and enact promised 
reforms, increased the popularity of the radical left and 
paved the way for the October Revolution. 

In the fall of 1917, with a political climate favor¬ 
able to the radical left, Bolshevik leaders debated how 
and when to take over the government. Lenin favored an 
immediate insurrection, while more moderate Bolsheviks 
preferred to wait for the second Congress of the Soviets 
when, they believed, power would pass to the Soviets by 
democratic means. The question resolved itself on the 
morning of October 24, when Kerensky shut down the 
leading Bolshevik newspapers in an effort to suppress 
the radical left. The Bolsheviks could then move for¬ 
ward with plans to overthrow the government, justifying 
their seizure of power as a necessary step to defend the 
revolution. Unlike the February revolution, the October 
Revolution was not characterized by massive street dem¬ 
onstrations. Instead, small groups of soldiers and Red 
Guards took control of bridges, railway stations, and 
other strategic points throughout Petrograd. Unable to 
summon troops to resist the insurgents, Kerensky fled. 
On the afternoon of October 25, Lenin announced that 
the provisional government had been overthrown. Sig¬ 
nificantly, the insurrection was carried out in the name of 
the Petrograd Soviet and not the Bolshevik Party. How¬ 
ever, Menshevik and Social Revolutionary delegates 
walked out of the Congress of Soviets on the night 
of October 25 to protest the insurrection, leaving the 
Bolsheviks with a majority in the congress. The follow¬ 
ing day Lenin announced decrees on peace and land 
and the formation of an all-Bolshevik government, the 
Council of People’s Commissars (or Sovnarkom). 
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An official celebration of the Russian Revolution in Vladivostock. The Russian Revolution of 1917 saw the end of the czarist era in Russia 
and heralded the first Communist regime in the world. 


Once in power, the Bolsheviks decided to go forward 
with elections to the constituent assembly in mid-Novem¬ 
ber. The Socialist Revolutionaries were the clear winners 
in the election, gaining 40 percent of the popular vote 
against the Bolsheviks’ 25 percent (the remainder of the 
votes were divided among the Constitutional Democrats 
[KadetsJ, the Mensheviks, and non-Russian nationality 
candidates). Recognizing that its hold on power was pre¬ 
carious, the Bolshevik government took steps to consoli¬ 
date its authority and quash any resistance. 

After ordering the arrest of leading Kadets in late 
November, the government established the All-Russia 
Extraordinary Commission for the Struggle with Coun¬ 
terrevolution and Sabotage (or Cheka) on December 
7. The Cheka, which could arrest and execute with¬ 
out trial anyone suspected of counterrevolutionary 
activities, quickly became one of the most powerful 
organs of the state. The constituent assembly opened 
as planned on January 5, 1918, but the Bolshevik gov¬ 
ernment forcibly dispersed the assembly after only 
one day. By circumventing the democratic process and 
choosing instead to rule by force, the Bolsheviks laid 
the foundation for the authoritarian dictatorship that 
would follow. The decision to suppress the constituent 
assembly also opened the door to civil war. 


The Russian Civil War was a complex affair that 
is perhaps best seen as two or even three distinct civil 
wars occurring between 1918 and 1922. The first 
serious challenge the Bolsheviks faced came from the 
Komuch, a group of Right Socialist Revolutionaries 
(SRs) who opposed the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and 
sought to restore the constituent assembly. In June 
1918 with the aid of insurgent Czechoslovak legions, 
the Right SRs set up a regional government for the 
Volga based on the platform of the Socialist Revolu¬ 
tionary Party. 

The conflict between the Bolsheviks and the so- 
called “patriotic socialists” was upstaged by the deci¬ 
sion of the “Whites” (Russian nationalist officers, 
supported by industrialists and former landowners) 
to stage a coup in Omsk in November 1918. Despite 
Allied intervention on behalf of the White forces, 
the Bolsheviks’ Red Army was able to suppress the 
attempted counterrevolution, but only after two years 
of bloody conflict. After the final defeat of the Whites 
in the autumn of 1920, the focus of fighting shifted to 
widespread peasant insurrections, collectively referred 
to as the Green movement. 

Many of the peasant guerrilla leaders had been 
allied with the Red Army in defeating the White forces; 
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once the threat of a White victory (which would have 
meant the return of the landlords) disappeared, how¬ 
ever, peasant revolts against Bolshevik policies—most 
notably the forced requisitioning of grain—erupted 
across Russia on a massive scale. It took a combina¬ 
tion of concessions and brutal repression to quell the 
peasant revolts and finally end the civil war. 

Throughout the civil war years Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks employed ruthless measures to eradicate 
any political opposition, thus creating the first one- 
party state and providing a model for later totalitarian 
regimes. Upon Lenin’s death in January 1924, Joseph 
Stalin succeeded him (after considerable party infight¬ 
ing) as leader of the Communist Party. 

See also Russian Revolution (1905). 
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Sacco-Vanzetti trial 

Fernando (Nicola) Sacco (1891-1927) and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti (1888-1927) are best remembered as the vic¬ 
tims of injustice following the wave of U.S. antiradical 
persecution in the years immediately following World 
War I. Both men were Italian immigrants with revo¬ 
lutionary anarchist political beliefs. It is in the context 
of this political background that their legal difficulties 
began and led, it was claimed, to their prosecution. 
They were ultimately condemned to death for murder 
and executed by electric chair on August 23, 1927. 

The circumstances behind their arrest, trial, and 
conviction were the gunshot murders on April 15,1920, 
of Frederick Parmenter and Alessandro Berardelli dur¬ 
ing the commission of a shoe factory payroll robbery in 
South Braintree, Massachusetts. Cash boxes containing 
$15,766.51 were taken, and a .32 Colt automatic pis¬ 
tol was the primary weapon used. Initially, the police 
linked the crime to an earlier robbery of December 
1919 in Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

The U.S. political climate following the Russian 
Revolution and World War I produced a fear of radi¬ 
cal subversion that became known as the Red Scare of 
1919-20. Sacco and Vanzetti were followers of Luigi 
Galleani (1861-1931), a revolutionary anarchist who 
published the Cronaca Sovversiva. Galleani’s writings 
promoted many forms of violent insurrection, includ¬ 
ing the use of bombs, terrorism, and assassination. One 
member of this organization and an acquaintance of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, Carlo Valdinoci, was accidentally 


killed while attempting to bomb the Washington home 
of A. Mitchell Palmer (1872-1936), the attorney gener¬ 
al. Palmer was involved in the government’s antiradical 
policy pursuits. He was aided in this campaign by the 
young J. Edgar Hoover (1895-1972), who was director 
of general intelligence in the Department of Justice. 

Sacco and Vanzetti were arrested on May 5, 1920, 
and were initially questioned about their radical activi¬ 
ties. Although they denied such associations and the 
ownership of any guns, both had pistols and ammuni¬ 
tion. Sacco had a .32 Colt and Vanzetti had a revolver, 
which was of the same type as that taken from the guard 
at the time of the murder. This record of deceit helped 
create an atmosphere of suspicion that brought about 
their eventual linkage with the Braintree robbery. 

Although both were tried for the 1919 South 
Bridgewater robbery, only Vanzetti was convicted, 
and he received a 15-year sentence. It was the May 21 
murder trial that was to prove most controversial and 
serious. Both men claimed innocence and produced 
alibi witnesses, but the prosecution challenged their 
reliability. It was, though, the possession of weapons 
that was their undoing, along with the negative trial 
atmosphere allowed by Judge Webster Thayer. The 
gun evidence from the .32 Colt in Sacco’s possession 
ultimately convinced the jurors that it was the mur¬ 
der weapon. After a six-week trial Sacco and Vanzetti 
were found guilty of first degree murder and sentenced 
to death on July 14, 1921. 

Their convictions marked the beginning of a lengthy 
legal struggle for an appeal and a new trial. In 1924 
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the defense’s legal team was taken over by William 
Thompson, and the emphasis shifted from politics to 
one of fairness. Motions were raised concerning bias, 
the defendants’ and their witnesses’ poor command of 
English, political intrigue, perjury, and illegal police 
activities. Many leading lights within the liberal and 
socialist set, such as Bertrand Russell, George Bernard 
Shaw, H. G. Wells, Upton Sinclair, and John Dos Passos 
saw the conviction as a travesty of U.S. values and sense 
of justice. In 1925 a Portuguese immigrant, Celestino 
Madieros, confessed to the crime, which he claimed was 
part of the criminal activities of the well-known Morelli 
gang. But this confession failed to persuade the courts, 
and the death sentences were upheld. Sacco and Vanzetti 
went to their deaths on August 23, 1927. 

The controversy over their innocence or guilt per¬ 
sists. In some quarters there remains the general notion 
that the Sacco and Vanzetti case produced a gigantic 
stain on the U.S. conscience and was a gross miscar¬ 
riage of justice. There are others who question this view. 
Insiders within the anarchist community years after 
the trial indicated that the pair was guilty but that the 
case offered a great propaganda opportunity that could 
be exploited. This group includes some whose claims 
exonerate Vanzetti but state that Sacco was guilty. In 
1927, 1961, and 1983 ballistics tests, making use of 
improved technology, have matched Sacco’s gun to the 
murders. Most tellingly, there appeared in 2005 an 
Upton Sinclair letter from 1929 that claimed that Sacco 
and Vanzetti’s attorney, Fred Moore, told him that they 
were guilty and that their alibis were invented. 

Further reading: Avrich, Paul. Sacco and Vanzetti: The 
Anarchist Background. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1991; The Sacco and Vanzetti Case, Transcript of the 
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Sacco and Vanzetti and Revolutionary Struggles. Audio CD. 
Oakland, CA: A.K. Press, 2001. 
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Saionji Kimmochi 

(1849-1940) Japanese political leader 

Prince Saionji Kimmochi (or Kinmochi) was born into 
the Takudaijii kuge (Japanese court nobility) and was 
later adopted by the Saionji kuge. He grew up near the 
Imperial Palace in Tokyo and was a childhood friend 
of the emperor Meiji. Saionji participated in politics 


from an early age, as was expected, given his family lin¬ 
eage. He was influential in advocating that the Japanese 
imperial court take part in the Boshin War (1868-69) 
between the Tokugawa Shogunate and the proimperial 
forces in Japan. The Tokugawa Shogunate’s defeat in 
this war made the Meiji Restoration possible. 

Saionji had more exposure to European ideas than 
most Japanese of his time: He lived in France for 10 
years (1870-80), during which time he took a law degree 
at the Sorbonne and became friends with many French 
intellectuals and politicians, including Georges Clem- 
enceau, the authors Edmond de Goncourt and Jules de 
Goncourt, and Theophile and Judith Fouis Gautier. As 
a result of his travels, Saionji became more liberal and 
less nationalistic in his approach to life than many of 
his Japanese peers, and he advocated the establishment 
of strong links between Japan and Europe. 

Upon his return to Japan in 1881, Saionji founded 
the newspaper the Oriental Free Press to popularize 
democratic ideas but abandoned the paper in favor of 
government service. He served as education minister 
of Japan under Ito Hirobumi, advocating a liberal and 
international approach to education, and was influ¬ 
ential in the founding of Kyoto University in 1897. 
Saionji was one of the cofounders of the Rikken Sei- 
yukai (Friends of Constitutional Government) political 
party in 1900. He held a number of other government 
positions over the years, serving in several cabinets, 
as president of the privy council, and twice as foreign 
minister. He served as prime minister for two terms, in 
1906-08 and 1911-12. In 1919 Saionji was the head 
of the Japanese delegation to the Paris Peace Confer¬ 
ence. He also served as tutor to Hirohito, grandson 
of Emperor Meiji, who became emperor on his father’s 
death in 1926 and may be best remembered today for 
announcing Japan’s surrender to the United States in 
1945 (ending World War II) and renouncing his claim 
to divinity in 1946. Saionji remained influential at the 
Japanese court through his position as a genro, or elder 
statesman, advising the emperor on political appoint¬ 
ments in his cabinet and military leadership. 

Further reading: Connors, Lesley. “The Emperor’s Adviser: 
Saionji Kinmochi and Pre-War Japanese Politics.” Journal of 
Asian Studies (v. 47/2, May, 1988); Omura, Bunji. The Last 
Genro: Prince Saionji, The Man Who Westernized Japan. 
New York: J.B. Lippincott, 1938; Takekoshi, Yosaburo. 
Prince Saionji. Translated by Kosaki Nariaki. Kyoto: Ritsu- 
meikan University, 1933. 
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Salazar, Antonio de Oliveira 

(1889-1970) Portuguese prime minister 

Antonio de Oliveira Salazar was prime minister of Por¬ 
tugal from 1932 to 1968 and the creator of the New 
State (Estado Novo). 

Salazar was born on April 28, 1889, in Santa 
Comba Dao, near Viseu, in central Portugal, the son 
of an estate manager. He received his education at the 
Catholic seminary at Viseu and at Coimbra University, 
graduating in law in 1914. Salazar became a professor 
of political economics at the University of Coimbra. In 
1921 he was among the founders of a new Catholic 
party and was elected to the federal parliament, the 
cortes. After only one session, however, he returned to 
the university. 

After World War I (in which Portugal had cho¬ 
sen the side of the Entente but gained nothing from the 
common victory), the country was a republic. In 1926, 
the army overthrew the civilian government and subse¬ 
quently offered Salazar the ministry of finance, but he 
rejected the offer. Two years later, the president, General 
Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona, made a new offer 
to Salazar: As minister of finance he would be granted 
complete control over all expenditures. This time Sala¬ 
zar accepted. He immediately stopped Portugal’s long 
tradition of state deficits and managed to create a bud¬ 
get surplus for the first time in decades. These surpluses, 
one of the hallmarks of Salazar’s forthcoming regime, 
were invested in various development plans. The mis¬ 
management of the former era contrasted sharply with 
Salazar’s success at reorganizing the country’s finances. 
Salazar’s reputation as minister of finance paved the 
way for his power grab, since the church, monarchists, 
aristocrats, the army, the upper classes, and the parties 
of the right preferred Salazar to the previous military 
government. Salazar gained support for his course of 
reform from different groups of Portuguese society. The 
overall basis of his regime was a platform of stability. 
Salazar’s politics privileged the wealthy classes to the 
detriment of the poorer sections of society. For example, 
education for the masses was not regarded as a priority 
and therefore not heavily invested in. 

On July 5, 1932, President Carmona named Salazar 
prime minister of Portugal and handed power to him. 
In 1933, Salazar introduced a new constitution to Por¬ 
tugal, which gave him wide but not unlimited powers 
and established an authoritarian regime that would last 
four decades. This constitution and the regime based 
upon it sharply distanced themselves from any kind of 
democracy and parliamentary government, although 


the existing parliament was not completely abolished. 
As prime minister, Salazar was nominated for a seven- 
year-term. Legally, he was subject to dismissal only by 
the president of the republic. Based on the new consti¬ 
tution, Salazar propagated and inaugurated the Estado 
Novo (New State). On the whole, all efforts were con¬ 
centrated on economic stability and recovery. Salazar’s 
regime was much less bloody than other contemporary 
European dictatorships, such as Francisco Franco’s 
in neighboring Spain, not to mention Nazi Germany. 
This was partly because the death penalty was not 
introduced in Portugal. 

There is an ongoing scholarly debate about the 
nature of the political regime established by Salazar in 
Portugal. The main question is whether this regime was 
typical for the 1920s and 1930s, when apparently simi¬ 
lar or at least closely related regimes came to power in 
many European countries. While some historians and 
political scientists argue that Salazar’s dictatorship had 
many aspects in common with Mussolini’s fascism in 
Italy, others find it more accurate to describe his rule as 
only old-style conservative and authoritarian. The style 
of politics created by Salazar in Portugal differed com¬ 
pletely from the ways by which Hitler and Mussolini 
communicated with German and Italian society: Salazar 
lived a life of frugal simplicity and shunned publicity; 
he rarely made any public appearances. There was no 
cult around his “ingenious” leadership. His life exclu¬ 
sively devoted to the task of modernizing Portugal, he 
paid little attention, if any, to the reactions and feelings 
of the Portuguese people. 

Salazar’s political philosophy was based upon 
authoritarian Catholic social doctrine, similar to the 
contemporary regime of Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss 
and his Christian-Social Party in Austria. The economic 
system adopted by Salazar was known in Europe as cor¬ 
poratism; it was based on the papal encyclicals “Rerum 
Novarum” (1891) and “Quadragesimo Anno” (1931). 

During the crisis occasioned first by the Spanish 
civil war and then by World War II, Salazar steered 
Portugal down a middle path. Although the dictator 
supported Franco’s Nationalist Spain (Salazar sent 
aid to the Nationalists against the Republicans), he 
did not side with any of the contenders in the Spanish 
civil war. The Iberian Neutrality Pact was put forward 
by Salazar to Franco in 1939. During World War II, 
Salazar maintained a policy of severe, if benevolent, 
neutrality. Indeed, Portugal provided aid to the west¬ 
ern Allies, giving permission to them to use the Azores 
Islands in the Atlantic as a military base for fighting the 
German navy. Between 1940 and 1945, Portugal, and 
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particularly Lisbon, was one of the last European exit 
points toward the United States. Remaining neutral, 
Portugal continued to export goods to both the Axis 
and the Allied countries. 

After the war, Salazar continued and even intensi¬ 
fied his policy of economic reform. Portugal’s whole 
transportation system, the railroads, road transport, 
and the merchant navy were reequipped. A national 
airline was instituted for the first time in the coun¬ 
try’s history. The electrification of the country was 
extended, and a huge number of rural schools were 
developed. A corporate organization, expressed in the 
corporative chamber as a second house of parliament, 
was of lesser importance. 

Salazar (who personally never left Portugal) 
wanted his country to be relevant internationally. At 
the same time, Portugal itself rejected any influence 
from the Western world. Portugal was the only non- 
democratic country among the founding members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) in 
1949. This reflected Portugal’s position as an impor¬ 
tant ally against communism during a period when 
the cold war reached its peak. Salazar’s dictatorship 
never had to survive in total isolation like Franco’s 
Spain had. Portugal was invited to accept economic 
help within the framework of the Marshall Plan, but 
Salazar refused. 

By around 1950, Salazar’s regime was firmly estab¬ 
lished. One major problem remained: the country’s 
large overseas provinces. At that time, Portugal was in 
control of the Azores, Madeira, the Cape Verde Islands, 
Sao Tome e Principe, Angola, Portuguese Guinea, and 
Mozambique in Africa; Goa, Damao, and Diu in India; 
Macau in China; and Portuguese Timor in Southeast 
Asia. Almost everywhere, independence movements 
challenged Portugal’s rule over its colonies. Salazar was 
determined to retain Portuguese control of these terri¬ 
tories. The 1933 constitution and various colonial acts 
had provided for the integration of the provinces. Por¬ 
tugal became increasingly isolated from other Western 
countries, which were gradually releasing their colo¬ 
nies into independence. Around 1960, Salazar faced 
a broad movement of anticolonialism that united the 
Soviet Union and the United States. In that situation, 
Salazar personally took over the ministry of war and 
proclaimed that Portugal would defend its possessions 
no matter what the price. From the capture of Portu¬ 
guese ports in India in 1961 until after Salazar’s death, 
the overseas territories remained a continual source of 
trouble for Portugal, especially when the country had 
to fight the African colonial wars. 


Salazar’s stubbornness regarding the status of the 
colonies, understanding the changing world order, and 
grasping the impossibility of his regime’s outliving him 
marked the final years of his regime. “Proudly alone” 
was the motto of his final decade. In September 1968, 
Salazar became seriously ill with brain damage after 
falling from a chair. According to some sources, he 
suffered a stroke. Salazar’s physical condition made 
him unable to continue his duties and forced Presi¬ 
dent Americo Tomas to dismiss him as prime minister. 
When he died in Fisbon two years later on July 27, 
1970, he left neither property of his own nor a family. 
A special train carried the coffin to Salazar’s hometown 
of Santa Comba Dao, where he was buried. Thousands 
paid their last respects at the funeral. 

Further reading: Kay, Hugh. Salazar and Modern Portugal. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1970; Leonard, Yves. Salaza- 
risme & Fascisme. Paris: Editions Chandeigne, 1996; Lewis, 
Paul H. Latin Fascist Elites. The Mussolini, Franco, and Sala¬ 
zar Regimes. Westport, CT: Praeger, 2002; Pinto, Antonio 
Costa. Salazar’s Dictatorship and European Fascism: Pro¬ 
blems and Perspectives of Interpretation. Boulder, CO: Social 
Science Monographs, 1994; Rudel, Christian. Salazar. Paris: 
Mercure de France, 1969; Salazar’s Portugal (Angola, Goa, 
Macao, Mozambique, Portugal and Timor). Washington, 
DC: Foreign Service Institute, 1968. 

Martin Moll 

San Remo Treaty (1920) 

The San Remo Treaty was signed at the San Remo 
Conference in April 1920 following World War I. The 
1919 Treaty of Versailles ended World War I but did 
not resolve many complex issues surrounding the end 
of hostilities. The San Remo Conference, held in April 
1920, was one of several conferences commissioned 
to address unresolved postwar issues. The most press¬ 
ing problem facing the Allied powers at the conference 
was the breakup of the Ottoman Empire. Although 
the Treaty of Versailles recognized the independence 
of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine, former Otto¬ 
man territories, and created the Teague of Nations’ 
mandate system, it did not assign oversight mandatory 
powers. Based on Woodrow Wilson’s ideals, the man¬ 
date system classified these former territories according 
to the approximate time the Allied powers believed it 
would take each to achieve independent statehood. The 
San Remo Treaty designated Allied countries as man- 
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datory powers to assist territories with political, eco¬ 
nomic, and nation-building initiatives. Once a country 
was able to govern itself, the mandatory power would 
withdraw from the country, but in practice the manda¬ 
tory powers kept control over the territories until cir¬ 
cumstances forced them to leave. 

France was assigned mandates for Syria and Leba¬ 
non. Britain was assigned mandates for Iraq (Meso¬ 
potamia) and Palestine. One of the San Remo Treaty’s 
most important provisions regarded the Palestinian 
mandate. The World Zionist Organization, established 
by Theodore Herzl in 1897 to organize Jews through¬ 
out the world, wanted a Jewish state with Jerusalem as 
its capital. On the other hand, Sherif Husayn, a descen¬ 
dant of the prophet Muhammad, desired an autono¬ 
mous Arab state. During the war, Britain had entwined 
itself in several secret yet conflicting agreements with 
the rival sides. In 1915 Henry McMahon, Britain’s high 
commissioner in Cairo, agreed to support Arab inde¬ 
pendence if Sharif Husayn assisted the Allied cause by 
leading an Arab revolt against the Turks. In contrast, 
the 1917 Balfour Declaration declared Britain’s 
support for the establishment of a national home for 
Jewish people in Palestine. 

Against Arab protests, the San Remo Treaty explic¬ 
itly incorporated the Balfour Declaration within the 
Palestinian mandate by assigning the mandatory power 
responsibility for executing the declaration. Although it 
did not specify the creation of Palestine as a Jewish state 
and sought to guarantee the civil and religious rights of 
the non-Jewish population, the declaration and the Pal¬ 
estinian mandate itself did demonstrate British prime 
minister David Lloyd George’s affinity for the Zion¬ 
ist desire for statehood. British control over Palestine 
lasted until 1948, when Britain unilaterally terminated 
the mandate and withdrew its troops from Palestine, 
and Israel declared statehood, which resulted in the first 
Arab-Israeli War. 

See also British mandate in Palestine; French man¬ 
date in Lebanon and Syria; Zionism. 

Further reading: Friedman, Isaiah. The Rise of Israel: Riots 
in Jerusalem-San Remo Conference, April 1920. New York: 
Garland, 1987; Geddes, Charles L. A Documentary History 
of the Arab-Israeli Conflict. New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1991; Ingrams, Doreen. Palestinian Papers, 1917-1922: 
Seeds of Conflict. London: John Murray Ltd., 1972; Tibawi, 
A. L. Anglo-Arab Relations and the Question of Palestine, 
1914-1921. London: Luzac and Company, 1977. 
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Sandino, Augusto C. 

(1895-1934) Nicaraguan rebel and patriot 

Augusto Cesar Sandino was the supreme chief of the 
Defending Army of Nicaraguan National Sovereignty 
(Ejercito Defensor de la Soberania Nacional de Nica¬ 
ragua), which waged a rebellion against U.S. military 
intervention in Nicaragua from May 1927 to January 
1933. To his supporters, Sandino was a patriotic hero 
and symbol of resistance against U.S. imperialism. To 
his detractors, he was a bandit engaged in pillage and 
criminality in the mountainous north-central part of the 
country bordering Honduras, where his rebellion was 
based, a region called Las Segovias. He was assassinated 
during peace negotiations on the outskirts of the capital 
city of Managua on February 21, 1934, by the Nicara¬ 
guan National Guard (Guardia Nacional), acting under 
the orders of its chief director, Anastasio Somoza 
Garcia. Henceforth, Sandino was considered by many 
a martyr who died defending the cause of Nicaraguan 
national sovereignty. 

In the 1960s a new generation of Nicaraguan revo¬ 
lutionaries, led by Carlos Fonseca Amador, resuscitated 
the image of Sandino to launch a prolonged struggle 
against the Somoza dictatorship under a politico-mili¬ 
tary organization called the Sandinista National Libera¬ 
tion Front (Frente Sandinista de Liberacion Nacional). 
This second generation of Sandinistas ousted the Somo¬ 
za dictatorship on July 19, 1979, initiating the period 
of the Sandinista Revolution (1979-90). The Sandinista 
party continued to play a leading role in the nation’s 
political life after 1990, as seen in the election of San¬ 
dinista leader Daniel Ortega to the Nicaraguan presi¬ 
dency in 2006. 

Born in Niquinohomo, Masaya Department, on May 
18,1895, the illegitimate offspring of Gregorio Sandino, 
a moderately well-to-do landowner, and his Indian ser¬ 
vant Margarita Calderon, Augusto Calderon was, by his 
own account, excluded from the family patrimony until 
age nine, when he confronted his father with the injus¬ 
tice of his exclusion. Henceforth, he became Augusto 
Calderon Sandino, was brought into his father’s house¬ 
hold on an equal footing with his half-brother Socrates 
Sandino, attended school, and became administrator of 
his father’s property and a grain trader. In 1920 he shot 
and wounded a man in a personal dispute, compelling 
him to flee the country—first to Honduras and Gua¬ 
temala and then to the oil fields of Tampico, Mexico, 
where he worked as a mechanic from 1923 to 1926. 

In the ferment of postrevolutionary Mexico, San¬ 
dino imbibed revolutionary ideologies that shaped his 
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stance toward U.S. imperialism and his belief in the 
need to defend Nicaragua’s sovereignty by force of 
arms. 

In mid-1926, on learning of the outbreak of civil 
war in Nicaragua, he returned to his homeland and 
journeyed north to the U.S.-owned San Albino gold 
mine, where he worked as a pay clerk. Organizing the 
workers in the mine, he formed a small revolutionary 
army that from November 1926 fought against the 
troops of the ruling Conservative government of Adolfo 
Diaz, one among many such liberal bands. His military 
successes led him to become one of the top liberal gener¬ 
als. With the U.S.-brokered Espino Negro Accord (or 
Treaty of Tipitapa) of May 4, 1927, Sandino became 
the only liberal general who refused to disarm. Instead, 
he launched his rebellion against the U.S. Marines and 
National Guard, which remained confined principally to 
the region of Las Segovias. A provisional peace accord 
between Sandino’s Defending Army and the Nicara¬ 
guan government was negotiated in February 1933, a 
year before Sandino’s assassination. Most scholars agree 
that Sandino was motivated by patriotism and a com¬ 
plex revolutionary ideology. His rebellion and political 
thought have spawned a voluminous literature. 

Further reading: Hodges, Donald C. Sandino’s Communism: 
Spiritual Politics for the Twenty-First Century. Austin: Uni¬ 
versity of Texas Press, 1992; Macaulay, Neill. The Sandino 
Affair. Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1985; Navarro- 
Genie, Marco Aurelio. Augusto “Cesar” Sandino: Messiah 
of Light and Truth. Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 
2002; Selser, Gregorio. Sandino, General of the Free. Translated 
by Cedric Belfrage. New York: Monthly Review Press, 1981. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Sarekat Islam 

The Sarekat Islam (Islamic Association), established in 
1911, was one of the earliest political parties to have 
broad appeal in Indonesia.There was need for an orga¬ 
nized merchant association in the face of competition 
from the Chinese mercantile community. 

A religious motivation was also present because of 
increasing proselytizing activities of Christian mission¬ 
aries. Sarekat Islam had many able leaders, and the most 
notable was Umar Sayed Tjokroaminoto (1882-1935), 
the ratu adil (savior prince). His charismatic person¬ 
ality and his message of improving happiness and the 
religious lives of people attracted many followers. His 


house became a center of political, social, and cultural 
activities. 

Leaders like Tjokroaminoto, Abdul Muis, Abi- 
kusno Tjokrosujoso, and Hadji Agus Salim carried on 
a mission of fostering economic cooperation of indig¬ 
enous merchants against the Chinese, uplifting material 
happiness, and defending Islam against missionaries. 
The Sarekat Islam had a moderate program of social¬ 
ism with emphasis on gatong rajong (group spirit). 
Capitalism was viewed as responsible for the woes of 
Indonesia, which was essentially a Chinese and Euro¬ 
pean enterprise. Initially, the party did not venture into 
the political realm so as not to incur the wrath of the 
Dutch, and at its first congress, held at Solo (Surakarta) 
in 1913, it declared in clear-cut terms that it was not 
against the colonial government. As a heterogeneous 
organization, it had among its followers peasants, batik 
traders, bankers, the santri, or orthodox, Muslim sect, 
priyai (lesser nobility), traditionalist abangans of Java, 
and others. The Sarekat Islam was blamed for the agita¬ 
tion that occurred in Java in 1919. 

With members professing divergent aims, the 
direction of Sarekat Islam became varied, and splinter 
groups arose. The traditional leadership’s commitment 
to religion came under criticism by the left-leaning 
members of Indische Sociaal Democratische Vereenig- 
ing (the Indies Social Democratic Association), which 
endeavored toward a communist agenda. The Bolshe¬ 
vik Revolution had triumphed in Russia in 1917, and 
the first communist state had become a reality, which 
encouraged communist movements in various parts of 
the globe. 

The Democratic Association itself was divided in 
1920 with the formation of Partai Kommunist Indo¬ 
nesia (Communist Party of Indonesia), which wanted 
the Sarekat Islam to renounce its moderate policies. At 
the sixth congress of the Sarekat Islam in 1921, Salim 
brought out a resolution prohibiting the members of 
Sarekat from joining other parties. The Communists 
were expelled. A Red Sarekat Islam was formed within 
the fold of the Communist Party, and this later became 
Sarekat Rakjat (Peoples Association). A turning point 
had occurred in the Indonesian nationalist movement, 
and it was accepted that traditional concepts and 
Western ideologies could not go together. The Sarekat 
attempted to broaden its base and adopted measures of 
noncooperation with the colonial government. It orga¬ 
nized movements of youth and women. 

The leadership of Sarekat tried its best to interpret 
Marxist doctrine in its own way; Salim was of the opin¬ 
ion that the Prophet had followed Marxist ideas. Even 
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Tjokroaminoto took a mystical approach, saying that 
the ratu adil would appear in the form of socialism. But 
the savior did not appear, and many members joined 
different parties according to their ideologies. Sarekat 
members flocked to the Communist Party, Nahdatul 
Ulama (1926), and the Indonesian Nationalist Party 
(1927). In the 1930s there were more divisions over the 
question of collaborating with the colonial government. 
The absence of the development of a clear-cut ideology 
became the most important factor in the party’s failure. 
It continued to function as a minor party with the new 
name of Partai Sarekat Islam until 1973. 

See also Nationalist Party of Indonesia. 

Further reading: Dahm, Bernhard. Sukarno and the Struggle 
for Indonesian Independence. Ithaca, NY: Cornell Universi¬ 
ty Press, 1969; Kahin, George McTurnan. Nationalism and 
Revolution in Indonesia. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
1952; Mintz, Jeanne S. Indonesia: A Profile. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1961; Mishra, Patit Paban. “Indonesia—Political 
Parties.” In Encyclopedia of Modern Asia, Vol 3. David Levin¬ 
son and Karen Christensen, eds. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, 2002; Sardesai, D. R. Southeast Asia: Past and Present. 
New Delhi: Vikas, 1981. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Schlieffen Plan 

The Schlieffen Plan was one of the most controver¬ 
sial military plans ever conceived. Devised as imperial 
Germany’s blueprint for victory in World War I, it 
ironically contributed to Germany’s defeat. 

The Schlieffen Plan was named after its creator, Count 
Alfred von Schlieffen (1833-1912), third chief of the 
German general staff. The genesis of the Schlieffen Plan 
was in the strategic position Germany faced in 1905. 
Germany’s enemies, France and Russia, had formed a 
military alliance in 1894, while France and Great Britain 
had formed their own alliance. If war erupted, Germany 
potentially faced multiple enemies on two fronts. The 
strategic question of the era was how Germany could win 
such a two-front war. 



Observing the enemy from a German trench in World War I: The devastating trench ivarfare of the “war to end all wars” was partially the 
result of German leaders adopting the Schlieffen Plan in the early 1900s. 
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German military leaders hoped that, like German 
military legend Frederick the Great, by employing speed 
and maneuverability they could defeat one opponent 
and quickly confront the other. Initial plans called for a 
limited defensive war against France and a major assault 
against Russia. Schlieffen inverted this strategy in his 1905 
“memorandum” by focusing German power against the 
French while deploying a defensive force against Russia. 

To defeat France, the Schlieffen Plan relied on speed 
and power. An offensive against France required a rapid 
mobilization before Russian forces arrived on Germa¬ 
ny’s eastern frontier. German forces for the French 
offensive would be deployed along three wings, the left 
and central wings composed of defensive forces on the 
Franco-German border and a gigantic right wing on the 
Belgian border. By placing the bulk of Germany’s forces 
against France, Schlieffen gambled that Russia’s vast 
territory and inefficient railroad system would result in 
a protracted mobilization. 

Finally, Schileffen called for the ruthless invasion of 
neutral Belgium, France’s northern neighbor. By hav¬ 
ing the right wing cross through Belgium and northern 
France, Germany bypassed France’s fortified eastern 
border. The right wing would encircle the French while 
it engaged the left wing, crushing them between the 
“hammer” of the right and the “anvil” of the left. If the 
plan was successful, the French would surrender, and 
German forces could be diverted to face Russia. Schlief¬ 
fen predicted the fall of France some 35 to 40 days after 
German mobilization. 

The ramifications of Schlieffen’s strategy were pro¬ 
found. First, by relying on rapid mobilization, the plan 
committed Germany to striking first in the event of war. 
This rigidity limited Germany’s diplomatic options in 
1914. Germany could not seek a peaceful settlement to 
the diplomatic crisis in fear that France and Russia would 
mobilize their armies first. Also of great importance was 
the invasion of Belgium. The Treaty of London (1839) 
bound the European powers to guarantee Belgian inde¬ 
pendence and neutrality. German violation of this treaty 
triggered British entry into World War I and caused signif¬ 
icant damage to Germany’s international prestige. Finally, 
relying on Russia’s slow mobilization was a considerable 
risk. If Russia successfully deployed its sizable armies 
while fighting continued in the west, eastern Germany 
was threatened with what was ominously described as 
the “Russian steamroller.” 

Schlieffen retired from active military service in 
1906. His successor, Helmuth von Moltke (or “Moltke 
the Younger,” 1848-1916), made significant alterations 
to the Schlieffen Plan. Moltke employed Schlieffen’s 


same basic strategy when World War I erupted in 1914. 
Indeed, the plan nearly worked. Its failure, however, 
came from numerous causes. Among these were delays, 
Belgian resistance, the deployment of British Allied 
Expeditionary Forces, and German exhaustion dur¬ 
ing the rapid advance. These factors allowed France to 
assemble a force to meet the powerful right wing at the 
first Battle of the Marne. Russia also mobilized more 
quickly than anticipated, threatening eastern Germany. 

As a result, the western front stabilized into static 
trench warfare, while German forces scrambled to deci¬ 
sively defeat Russian armies at the Battle of Tannenburg. 
Despite this triumph, the Schlieffen Plan’s promise of 
quick victory transformed into a German nightmare of 
protracted wars on both borders. 

The Schlieffen Plan’s failure had ominous repercus¬ 
sions for Germany. Designed to prevent a two-front war 
against superior forces, Schlieffen’s deficient strategy led 
to exactly that fate. The western front was characterized 
by four years of stalemate, a battle of attrition that led to 
German defeat in 1918. 

Further reading: Foley, Robert. “The Real Schlieffen Plan.” 
War In History 13, no. 1 (January 2006); Gorelitz, Wal¬ 
ter. History of the German General Staff. Brian Batter- 
shaw, trans. New York: Praeger, 1953; Ritter, Gerhard. 
The Schlieffen Flan: Critique of a Myth. Andrew and Eva 
Wilson, trans. New York: Praeger, 1958; Zuber, Terrence. 
Inventing the Schlieffen Flan. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2003. 

Daniel Hutchinson 

Scopes trial 

Often known as the “Monkey Trial,” this face-off 
between free speech and state educational prerogatives 
pitted “modern” science against “old-time” religion. 
A major fault line in U.S. society was exposed when 
two of the United States’ most famous figures—lawyer 
Clarence Darrow and three-time presidential candidate 
William Jennings Bryan —clashed in the tiny town of 
Dayton, Tennessee. 

Although Charles Darwin’s theory of evolution had 
been provoking controversy since 1859, not until the 
postprogressive 1920s did five states, including Tennes¬ 
see, legislate how, or even whether, evolution could be 
taught in taxpayer-funded public schools. The actual 
legitimacy of evolution was not at first the main issue. 
Rather, the recently formed American Civil Liberties 
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Clarence Darroiv (above) led the defense of John Thomas Scopes, 
basing his case on free speech and scientific authority. 


Union (ACLU) challenged Tennessee’s new law as a 
violation of free speech. A test case required a defendant, 
and that role was pressed on 24-year-old John Thomas 
Scopes (1900-70), a math teacher and football coach at 
Dayton’s high school. Substituting for an absent biology 
teacher, Scopes had read a passage on evolution to his 
class from a textbook formerly approved for use in Ten¬ 
nessee. Scopes clearly had violated the new state law, but 
what did that mean? More than 100 reporters, including 
Baltimore Sun gadfly H. L. Mencken, converged on Day- 
ton for an eight-day July trial to answer that question. 
The proceedings were carried nationally on radio. 

The four-man defense, led by Darrow, sought a 
broad discussion of free speech and scientific authority; 
the prosecution’s aims were less clear. Bryan, assisted by 
his son, Will Jr., knew that Scopes had broken the law, 
but he also wanted a chance to defend religious beliefs 


against godless modernism, including what he saw as 
the unacceptable Social Darwinist idea that the weak 
be allowed to fall by the wayside. Presiding Judge John 
T. Raulston allowed only one of the ACLU’s scientific 
experts to testify. He found Scopes guilty before allow¬ 
ing Darrow’s and Bryan’s plea for closing arguments, 
during which both hoped to make their larger cases to 
a national audience. 

On Monday, July 20, 3,000 people were on hand to 
hear the debate on the lawn outside the hot, cramped 
courthouse. Darrow, an admitted agnostic and skilled 
litigator, peppered Bryan with questions regarding the 
literal truth of the Bible. Bryan was the finest public 
speaker of his generation, but he was no theologian and 
seemed poorly prepared. His defense of the Bible was 
feeble and often laughable. Although Judge Raulston 
expunged Bryan’s testimony from the court record, mil¬ 
lions had heard it via the media. Mencken’s newspaper 
paid Scopes’s $100 fine. (His conviction was later voided 
on a technicality and never refiled.) Six days later Bryan 
died in Dayton of diabetes. 

The Monkey Trial revealed how hard it was for 
urban secularists and rural believers to find common 
ground. In 1955 a lightly fictionalized courtroom 
drama, Inherit the Wind, introduced this “trial of the 
century” to new generations as a huge victory for sci¬ 
ence. It was, but it also was not. Tennessee repealed its 
statute in 1967. But controversy over evolution would 
reemerge as religious Protestants and others began 
expressing themselves more forcibly in school, state, 
and national politics. 

Further reading: Moran, Jeffrey P. The Scopes Trial: A Brief 
History ivith Documents. Boston: Bedford/St. Martin’s, 2002; 
Roberts, Jon H. “The Scopes Trial in History and Legend.” 
In When Science and Christianity Meet, edited by David C. 
Lindberg and Ronald L. Numbers. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2003. 
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Scottsboro Boys 

The Scottsboro Boys, as they were called by Ameri¬ 
can newspapers, were nine young African-American 
men, all of them between the ages of 13 and 21, who 
became the defendants in an infamous, overtly racist 
criminal case. On March 25, 1931, a fracas broke out 
between white and black vagrant men riding a freight 
train through Alabama. When the train was stopped by 
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local authorities, two white women were also discov¬ 
ered onboard. These women had worked as prostitutes 
and feared arrest; to avert suspicion, they claimed the 
black men had raped them. 

Two weeks later, the men went on trial in the town 
of Scottsboro, where a throng of white onlookers gath¬ 
ered. Following hasty legal proceedings in which the 
men received a minimal defense, they were found guilty, 
and most were sentenced to death. 

The Scottsboro case was widely discussed in the 
northern press. A communist-affiliated legal group, 
the International Labor Defense, agreed to handle the 
appeals process. In subsequent trials, prominent defense 
attorney Samuel Leibowitz offered ample evidence that 
the accusers were lying, and one of the women dis¬ 
avowed her story and even testified as a defense witness. 
Nevertheless, the various Scottsboro defendants were 
found guilty by 11 southern juries, and their convictions 
were upheld by the Alabama Supreme Court. In 1937 
four of the men were released in a plea bargain agree¬ 
ment, and the others were eventually paroled. The last 
defendant was released in 1950. 

As a result of the case, southern mores and Jim Crow 
justice were held up to national and international scruti¬ 
ny. African-American church and civic groups were gal¬ 
vanized. Demonstrations were held in Harlem, and the 
mothers of some of the defendants—women who had 
passed their lives in obscurity in the rural South—found 
themselves addressing crowds across the country to win 
support for their sons. The NAACP (National Associ¬ 
ation for the Advancement of Colored People), 
which had been slow to defend the Scottsboro Boys, was 
criticized by many African Americans. 

Two important U.S. Supreme Court decisions resulted 
from the Scottsboro case. In Powell v. Alabama (1932), 
the Court ruled that the defendants had been denied their 
right to adequate counsel. In Norris v. Alabama (1935), 
the Court found that African Americans in Alabama had 
been systematically and arbitrarily excluded from jury 
rolls. These decisions—and the activism in response to 
the Scottsboro case—became important precursors to 
the Civil Rights movement of the 1950s and 1960s. 

Further reading: Carter, Dan T. Scottsboro: A Tragedy of 
the American South. Rev. ed. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1979; Goodman, James. Stories of Scotts¬ 
boro. New York: Pantheon, 1994; Scottsboro: An American 
Tragedy. PBS and WGBH Boston. Available online. URL: 
www.pbs.org/wgbh/amex/scottsboro/. Accessed April 2006. 
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SEASIA (Southeast Asia) 

The term Southeast Asia came to be used during World 
War II, when the region was placed under the command 
of Lord Louis Mountbatten (1900-79). It includes the 
area to the east of the Indian subcontinent and to the 
south of China. In 2006 the countries of the region were 
Brunei, Cambodia, East Timor, Myanmar, Indonesia, 
Laos, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, 
and Vietnam. In the first half of the 20th century, all 
of Southeast Asia except Thailand was under foreign 
domination. Southeast Asia is a region of ethnic, cul¬ 
tural, linguistic, and historical diversity. It has retained 
its own identity in spite of cultural influences from dif¬ 
ferent areas. The first half of the 20th century witnessed 
momentous events and new ideas that transformed the 
history of the region. World War I, World War II, Japa¬ 
nese occupation, the rise of anticolonialism, the growth 
of communist ideas, and the onset of the cold war had 
varied impacts on the countries of the region. 

In a geographical sense, before 1950 Southeast Asia 
comprised two broad groups. The mainland comprised 
the British colony of Myanmar (formerly Burma), the 
French colony of Indochina (Laos, Cambodia, and Viet¬ 
nam), and Thailand. Island Southeast Asia consisted 
of the British colony of Malaya, the Netherlands East 
Indies, and the Philippines under U.S. domination. 

Thailand survived without becoming a colony of 
either Britain or France due to the sagacious policies of 
the kings. It did not succumb to colonial subjugation by 
signing unequal treaties of friendship and commerce or 
allowing extraterritoriality rights to France, Great Brit¬ 
ain, the United States, or Germany. Rama V (1853-1910) 
maintained friendly relations with the colonial pow¬ 
ers even at the cost of Thai territory. King Vajiravudh 
(1881-1925) joined with Allied powers and was able 
to revoke extraterritorial rights. In 1932 there occurred 
for the first time in the history of Thailand a bloodless 
coup, which ended absolute monarchy there. Pridi Pha- 
nomyong (1900-83) and Pibul Songgram (1897-1964) 
were important leaders. The military dominated the 
affairs of government. Thailand gave the Japanese pas¬ 
sage to invade the British colony of Malay. But after the 
defeat of Japan, Thailand gave up the newly acquired 
territories to Malay, Burma, and Cambodia. 

The British colony of Burma was governed as a 
province of British India until 1937. The Japanese drove 
out the British in 1942. Burmese nationalism, which 
had been given a boost after World War I, was in full 
swing. The days of the British were numbered. Lead¬ 
ers like Aung San (1915-47), who had collaborated 
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with the Japanese, sided with Great Britain in 1945. 
On January 4, 1948, the country became independent. 
The three Indochinese states of Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam rebelled against French colonial rule. Ho Chi 
Minh (1890-1969) had pleaded in vain with the Allied 
countries to give independence to the Indochinese coun¬ 
tries at the Paris Peace Conference. The Indochinese 
freedom struggle had communism as one of its ideolo¬ 
gies for a sizable number of people. When the French 
came back again, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(DRV), or North Vietnam, had already been established 
on September 2, 1945. The Khmer Issarack, or the Free 
Khmers, of Son Ngoc Thanh (1907-76) and Soupha- 
nouvong’s (1901-1995) Pathet Lao (Land of Lao) had 
been aligned with the Vietminh. The First Indochina 
War began in 1946 and continued until the French 
defeat eight years later. The communist faction had not 
accepted the limited independence given to Laos, Cam¬ 
bodia, and South Vietnam in 1949. 

The Philippines was annexed by the United States 
after the Spanish-American treaty in December 1898. 
After the Philippine-American War (1898-1901) mili¬ 
tary occupation was replaced by civilian governments. 
In principle, the independence of the Philippines was 
recognized by the U.S. Congress in the Jones Act 
of 1916. On July 4, 1946, it got complete indepen¬ 
dence. British Malaya had three types of administra¬ 
tion: Crown colonies, protected federated states, and 
protected unfederated states. The Japanese had faced 
tough opposition from the Malay Chinese, who had 
formed the Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese Army. 
The British created the Malayan Union in April 1946, 
which faced problems from the Malayan Communist 
Party. The pan-Malayan party called the United Malay 
National Organization was established in May of the 
same year. The British created the Federation of Malay 
in February 1948, which became a stepping stone to 
independence in 1957. 

In World War II Japan occupied Singapore on Feb¬ 
ruary 15, 1942. General disillusionment with British 
rule and the growth of political consciousness accel¬ 
erated. After the abolition of Straits Settlement, Sin¬ 
gapore became a separate Crown colony on April 1, 
1946. Elections to its legislative council were held in 
March 1948. The British government was compelled to 
give greater self-government to Singapore in 1953. Sin¬ 
gapore attained self-government in 1959, with Britain 
retaining control of its defense and foreign affairs. 

The Dutch established direct rule over the whole of 
modern Indonesia by 1909. Nationalism grew out of the 
country’s glorious historical past, colonial exploitation, 


Western education, anticolonial movements in Asia, and 
miserable social conditions. The first nationalist organi¬ 
zation was Budi Utomo (Noble Conduct), founded in 
May 1908. The Sarekat Islam (Islamic Association), 
established in 1912, became a mass organization with 
membership running above 2 million. In 1920 a group 
of radicals formed the Partai Komunis Indonesia (PKI, 
Communist Party of Indonesia). The Partai Nasional 
Indonesia (PNI, Indonesian Nationalist Party), with its 
motto of one nation (Indonesia), people (Indonesian), 
and language (Bhasa Indonesia), was established in 
1927. It was led by Sukarno (1901-70). The nation¬ 
alist struggle was suppressed by policies of repression 
and by sending leaders to prison camps. On August 
17, 1945, Sukarno and Muhammad Hatta (1902-80) 
proclaimed independence and established the Republic 
of Indonesia. But it took five years of guerrilla warfare 
and diplomatic offensives to establish its independence 
unchallenged, as the Dutch came back. At last, on 
August 17, 1950, the Unitary State of the Republic of 
Indonesia was restored. 

In the second half of the 20th century this historical 
legacy, along with new developments, shaped Southeast 
Asia. In the 21st century Southeast Asian countries had 
increasing importance among the nations of the world. 

Further reading: Cady, John F. Southeast Asia: Its Historical 
Development. New Delhi: Tata McGraw-Hill, 1976; Hall, 
D. G. E. A History of South-East Asia. 4th ed. New York and 
London: MacMillans, 1981; Sardesai, D. R. Southeast Asia: 
Past and Present. New Delhi: Vikas, 1981; Tar ling, Nicholas, 
ed. The Cambridge History of Southeast Asia. Vol. 3. Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Selassie, Haile 

(1892-1975) Ethiopian ruler 

Tafari Makonnen was born in Ethiopia in 1892, the son 
of a general who was a trusted adviser and grand-neph¬ 
ew of Menelik II. In 1911 he married Wayzaro Menen. 
As Ras (prince) Tafari, he quickly became a rival of 
Menelik’s grandson for the throne. The grandson 
was unreliable politically and supportive of Muslims, 
and Ras Tafari was progressive and Christian. Tafari 
deposed him in 1916. He became regent and heir to 
Menelik’s daughter, Empress Zauditu (Judith), in 1917. 
Between 1917 and 1928 he traveled in Europe, becom¬ 
ing the first Ethiopian ruler to travel abroad. He became 
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The leader of Ethiopia in the years before World War II, Haile 
Selassie attempted to modernize his nation. 


king in 1928. Zauditu died in November 1930, and 
Ras Tafari became the 111th emperor in the succession 
from King Solomon. He took the name Haile Selassie, 
Amharic for “Might of the Trinity.” 

Selassie inherited a land rich in culture and resourc¬ 
es and recognized as sovereign by European colonial 
powers since 1900. It had grown under Menelik II and 
established treaties with Italy. Britain and Italy agreed, 
however, that Ethiopia should be under Italian influ¬ 
ence. Tensions erupted occasionally, but when Selassie 
took the throne, Ethiopia was free and independent. 

Selassie’s travels in Europe convinced him that he 
needed to modernize Ethiopia. He reformed the laws, 
bureaucracy, schools, and health and social services 
while serving as regent. He applied to the League of 
Nations for Ethiopian membership in 1919 but was 
rebuffed because Ethiopians still practiced slavery. 
After abolition of the slave trade in 1923, the league 
accepted Ethiopia. 

In 1928 Ethiopia and Italy signed a 20-year treaty 
of friendship. In 1930 Ethiopia outlawed the sale of 
illegal arms and established the government’s author¬ 
ity to purchase arms for protection against external 
enemies and internal unrest. 

In 1931 Selassie gave Ethiopia its first constitution. 
He established his bloodline as the only princely line 
eligible to inherit the throne and fought for four years 
before getting the princes to accept it. He continued to 
modernize schools, universities, and newspapers while 


establishing electricity, telephones, currency, banking, 
and other modern benefits. 

Selassie’s modernization occurred in the shadow of 
Benito Mussolini, who took power in Italy in 1922. 
Italy had a colony in Eritrea, where Mussolini instituted 
segregation. He also used Eritrea as a base for expansion 
in Africa. In 1934 Italian forces provoked an incident in 
Welwel, Ethiopia. The League of Nations failed to con¬ 
demn the aggression, and Mussolini invaded Ethiopia 
in October 1935. Selassie personally led his forces into 
battle. After seven months of fighting, Italian forces, gas 
warfare, and league inaction forced Selassie into exile on 
May 2, 1936. On June 30 he spoke passionately at the 
league about how league inaction would promote inter¬ 
national lawlessness instead of collective security. 

Ethiopians continued to resist the Italian occupation 
throughout Selassie’s exile in Britain. Once Italy entered 
World War II against Britain, Britain recognized the 
strategic asset of an ally on the Red Sea, so it helped 
Selassie to return to Khartoum. With a force of British, 
African, South African, and Ethiopian troops, he returned 
to Addis Ababa on May 5, 1941. Fighting continued in 
Ethiopia until January 1942. 

After the war Ethiopia was a founder of the United 
Nations and the Organization of African Unity. As his rela¬ 
tionship with Britain waned in 1953, Selassie sought U.S. 
support. And he later received assistance from Italy, West 
Germany, Sweden, Taiwan, China, and the Soviet Union. 
Internally, he attempted to bring peace among Ethiopia’s 
many religious, ethnic, and economic factions. His reforms 
of the government continued in the 1950s, as did the inter¬ 
nal factionalism. In 1960 he quashed a coup led by his son, 
among others, but internal discord grew as economic and 
social reforms failed to match their promises. From the 
mid-1960s to 1974 Ethiopia was plagued with inflation, 
corruption, and famine. Selassie’s attempts to divide and 
weaken his enemies failed in 1974 as uprisings broke out 
in several provinces, and the coup leaders united into the 
Derg, which, under the pretense of allegiance to Selassie, 
took effective control of the government. After taking his 
resources and charging him with intentionally provoking 
the famine of the early 1970s, the Derg arrested Selassie 
and deposed him on September 12. Selassie died in August 
1975 under questionable circumstances. 

During his lifetime Selassie inspired Nelson Man¬ 
dela, Martin Luther King, Jr., and Malcolm X with his 
commitment to civil disobedience as a path to social 
justice and redress. He also inspired the Jamaican- 
born religion of Rastafarianism. Rastafarians gener¬ 
ally believe that Selassie is the messiah and Ethiopia is 
heaven on earth. 
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Further reading: Henze, Paul B. Layers of Time. New 
York: Palgrave, 2000; Marcus, Harold G. Haile Selassie I: 
The Formative Years, 1892-1936. Los Angeles: UC Press, 
1987; Royal Ethiopia. Emperor Haile Selassie 1. http://www 
.angelfire.com/ny/ethiocrown/Haile.html (accessed April 
2006); Selassie, Haile. My Life and Ethiopia’s Progress: 
Haile Sellassie I, King of Ethiopia. Harold Marcus, ed., Eze¬ 
kiel Gebissa et al., trans. East Lansing: Michigan State Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1994; Ullendorf, Edward, ed. and trans. The 
Autobiography of Emperor Haile Selassie I. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1976. 

John H. Barnhill 

Senghor, Leopold Sedar 

(1906-2001) Senegalese writer and politician 

Leopold Senghor was born into a wealthy merchant fam¬ 
ily in 1906 in a small fishing village south of Dakar in 
present-day Senegal. He was educated in Catholic mis¬ 
sion schools. Senghor studied in Paris on a state schol¬ 
arship and during the 1930s taught in several French 
lycees. He was granted French citizenship in 1932, and 
when World War I broke out Senghor enlisted in the 
French army and was captured by the Germans, spend¬ 
ing over one year as a prisoner of war. 

Senghor and Aime Cesaire are credited with devel¬ 
oping the ideas of negritude, a glorification of African 
history and culture that was also a revolt against impe¬ 
rial control. Although he presented highly romanticized 
visions of Africa and its peoples, particularly women, 
Senghor was also highly assimilated into French culture. 
Senghor’s descriptions of Africa as a region of feeling and 
Europe as one of reason were criticized by later African 
nationalists and intellectuals. 

Poetry was Senghor’s preferred medium of expres¬ 
sion. Writing in French, Senghor published a collection 
of poetry, Chants D ’Ombre, dealing with memories and 
loss of homeland in 1945. Senghor was well known in 
French intellectual circles, and Jean-Paul Sartre wrote 
the introduction to his Anthologie de la nouvelle poesie 
n'egre et mangache de langue frangaise in 1948. In 1944 
Senghor became a professor of African languages at the 
Ecole Nationale de la France d’Outre-Mer. 

Senghor married a Guyanese woman, with whom he 
had two children, but the marriage ended in divorce. He 
then married a French woman from Normandy. From 
1945 to 1946 Senghor represented Senegal in the French 
constituent assemblies, and he continued to serve in the 
French national assembly into the 1950s. With Alioune 


Diop, another Senegalese intellectual, Senghor estab¬ 
lished Presence Africaine, a renowned intellectual cul¬ 
tural journal. 

When Senegal broke off from the federated Sudanese 
Republic and became an independent nation in 1960, 
Senghor was elected its first president. Although he was 
a practicing Catholic from a small ethnic group, Seng¬ 
hor ruled over a majority Muslim nation that was mostly 
Wolof. However, Senghor maintained cordial relations 
with Muslim leaders. 

Senghor served as president until 1980, when he 
willingly stepped down from office. In retirement he 
divided his time between Senegal and France. Senghor 
was honored with many awards, including the Dag 
Hammarskjold Prize in 1965. He was appointed to the 
prestigious Institut Fran 9 aise, Academie des Sciences in 
1969. In 2001 Senghor died in France. 

Further reading: Kebede, Messay. Africa’s Quest for a Phi¬ 
losophy of Decolonization. Amsterdam: Rodopi B.V., 1994; 
Senghor, Leopold. The Collected Poetry. Translated by Melvin 
Dixon. Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 1991; Vail- 
lant, Janet. Black, French, and African: A Life of Leopold Sedar 
Senghor. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1990. 

Janice J. Terry 

Shandong (Shantung) Question (1919) 

Shandong (Shantung) is a province on China’s northern 
coast. It is the birthplace of two great sages, Confucius and 
Mencius, and is therefore called China’s Holy Land. Dra¬ 
matically weakened after its defeat by Japan in 1895, Ger¬ 
many set off the “scramble for China” in 1898 by seizing 
Jiaozhou (Kiaochow), a port in Shandong, for a German 
naval base and forcing the Qing (Ch’ing) government to 
lease it to Germany for 99 years. Germany also received 
the right to build and control two railways in Shandong 
and gained other mining and financial concessions. Shan¬ 
dong became a German sphere of influence. 

Japan entered World War I as an ally of Great 
Britain with a goal of destroying German influence in 
East Asia; by November 1914 it had ousted all German 
interests in Shandong. In 1915 the Japanese government 
presented Chinese president Yuan Shikai (Yuan Shih- 
k’ai) with the Twenty-one Demands, aimed at estab¬ 
lishing its hegemony in China. One group stipulated 
the transfer of German interests in Shandong to Japan. 
Although Yuan agreed to the demands in May 1915, 
they were never ratified by the Chinese parliament, 
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which he had dissolved. In 1917 Japan’s allies (Great 
Britain, France, Russia, and Italy) agreed to the transfer 
of German rights in Shandong to Japan after the war. 
After joining the war the United States also agreed to 
Japan’s special rights in China. 

China joined World War I in 1917 as an associated 
power and thus won a seat at the Paris Peace Confer¬ 
ence in 1919. Its broad goal, the rescinding of the unequal 
treaties China had been forced to sign with Western pow¬ 
ers since 1842, was never discussed. Japan had three goals 
at Paris: (1) the Micronesian Islands (Carolines, Mari¬ 
anas, and Marshalls) in the northern Pacific as mandates 
under the League of Nations, which was granted; (2) a 
clause in the covenant of the League of Nations on racial 
equality, which was controversial and withdrawn; and 
(3) obtaining German rights in Shandong. China’s legal 
position was compromised when Japan revealed a secret 
agreement with Yuan’s successor in China that acknowl¬ 
edged Japan’s rights in Shandong in return for Japanese 
loans. 

The loss of Shandong provoked enormous public 
anger in China, directed mainly against its politicians, 
who were seen as incompetent and traitorous. Protests 
led by students, called the May Fourth Movement, 
won widespread support from merchants and workers. 
The government was pressured into not signing the Trea¬ 
ty of Versailles with Germany. 

See also Lansing-Ishii Agreement; Washington Con¬ 
ference and Treaties (1921-1922). 

Further reading: Fifield, Russell. Woodrow Wilson and the 
Far East, The Diplomacy of the Shantung Question. New 
York: Archon Books, 1952; King, Wunsz. China at the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919. New York: St. John’s University 
Press, 1961. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Shaarawi, Huda 

(1879-1947) Egyptian feminist 

Huda Shaarawi was a prominent Egyptian women’s 
rights activist and arguably the most important Arab 
feminist of the 20th century. She began her career of 
political activism by organizing lectures for mostly 
upper-class women of the harem and later became a 
member of the Wafd Party women’s committee, which 
gained recognition because of substantive all-women’s 
demonstrations in the 1919 revolt. Shaarawi was from 
an upper-class background, with extensive political 


connections—her husband was one of the founders of 
the Wafd Party in 1919, and she was the daughter of 
the president of Egypt’s first national assembly. 

However, Shaarawi fought the upper-class institu¬ 
tion of the harem by removing her veil in 1923 when 
she disembarked from a train station in Cairo, marking 
the beginning of the end of the harem in Egypt. In 1923 
she also formed Egypt’s first women’s organization, 
the Egyptian Feminist Union, whose agenda focused 
on women’s political rights, including the right to vote 
and the right to stand for parliamentary elections. In 
her activism Shaarawi reflected two ongoing social and 
political movements, Islamic modernism and secular 
nationalism, challenging both British colonial rule over 
Egypt and Egyptian patriarchy by claiming that they 
concurrently served to eclipse women’s voices. She was 
the founder and president of the Arab Feminist Union 
and vice president of the International Women’s Union. 
She was a strong advocate for girls’ education and par¬ 
ticipated in more than 14 international women’s gath¬ 
erings on behalf of Egyptian women. 

Further reading: Shaarawi, Huda. Harem Years: The Mem¬ 
oirs of an Egyptian Feminist (1879-1924). Margot Badran, 
trans., ed., and intro. New York: Feminist Press at the City 
University of New York, 1987; Talhami, Ghada Hashem. 
The Mobilization of Muslim Women in Egypt. Gainesville: 
University Press of Florida, 1996. 

Randa A. Kayyali 

Sherif Husayn-McMahon 
Correspondence 

The Sherif Husayn-McMahon Correspondence was 
a secret agreement between Sherif Husayn, represent¬ 
ing the Arabs, and the British over the future of Arab 
territories in the Ottoman Empire. Sherif Husayn was 
sherif, or ruler, over the Muslim holy city of Mecca. A 
member of the Hashemite family, Husayn was a direct 
descendant of the prophet Muhammad and conse¬ 
quently had both political and religious influence. An 
Arab nationalist, Husayn wanted one unified, indepen¬ 
dent Arab state. Personally ambitious, he also wanted 
to be the ruler of that state. 

In 1915 Sherif Husayn sent a secret letter to the clos¬ 
est high-ranking British official, Henry McMahon, the 
British high commissioner in Egypt, proposing that the 
Arabs would fight on the side of the British in World 
War I in exchange for an independent state when the 
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war was over. Because the letters had to be hand deliv¬ 
ered by secret agents from Mecca to Cairo and back, 
the correspondence extended from July 1915 to Janu¬ 
ary 1916. Although McMahon, who did not speak Ara¬ 
bic or know much about the Middle East, had nothing 
to do with the British responses that were written by 
government officials in London, as the highest-rank¬ 
ing British official in Cairo his name was affixed to the 
texts. After Husayn’s letters were translated into Eng¬ 
lish, they were put into secret code to be transmitted 
to London for final decisions as to what responses the 
government wished to make. 

In his first letter, Husayn delineated the borders for 
the proposed Arab state. The boundaries were to run 
along the Red Sea and include the Arabian Peninsula, 
but not Aden, which was already a British colony; the 
state would also include present-day Iraq, Syria, Leba¬ 
non, Israel-Palestine, Jordan, and the area around Alex- 
andretta, in present-day Turkey. All this territory was 
overwhelmingly Arab ethnically, linguistically, culturally, 
and historically. Husayn also sent his son Laysal to ascer¬ 
tain whether Arab nationalists in greater Syria would 
support the proposed Arab state. 

They agreed to back Sherif Husayn’s plans. As an 
excuse for this fact-finding mission, Laysal also visited 
Istanbul to meet with the Committee of Union and Prog¬ 
ress, the virtual rulers of the Ottoman Turkish Empire, 
which was fighting on the side of Germany and the Cen¬ 
tral Powers in the war. This was a highly dangerous mis¬ 
sion, as in Turkish eyes Sherif Husayn’s proposals were 
treasonous. In the summer of 1915, the Turks publicly 
hanged several Arab nationalists in downtown Beirut. 
The square where the executions took place is still known 
as Martyrs Square in present-day Lebanon. 

The British responded that discussion of the borders 
of the Arab state was premature. Sherif Husayn then 
ceded Alexandretta, and Britain replied that it wished to 
omit most of the area in present-day Lebanon because 
the Lrench had interests there. They also wanted to omit 
most of present-day Iraq. Throughout the letters, the ter¬ 
ritories were referred to by the Turkish administrative 
terms of vilayets, or provinces, which did not precisely 
conform to the boundaries of present-day nations in the 
Middle East. Although the British did not communicate 
their interests to Sherif Husayn, they knew about the oil 
reserves in Iraq and were anxious to maintain control 
over Iraq for economic and strategic reasons. Nor was 
Sherif Husayn informed about the secret negotiations 
simultaneously taking place between the British and the 
Lrench regarding Arab territories. These secret negotia¬ 
tions resulted in the Sykes-Picot Agreement of May 


1916, which in part seemed to contradict the agreement 
the British government was making with Husayn. 

By early 1916 Sherif Husayn had essentially agreed 
to fight on the side of the British in exchange for what he 
believed would be one Arab state, possibly minus Leba¬ 
non and parts of Iraq, which, as predominantly Arab, 
he believed would ultimately become part of that state. 
Palestine was not specifically mentioned by name in the 
exchange, but Sherif Husayn clearly believed that it would 
be included in the proposed Arab state. On the basis of 
this correspondence, the Arabs rose up in armed revolt 
against the Turks in June 1916 and fought on the side of 
the British for the duration of the war. Husayn’s forces 
immediately secured Mecca and much of the coast along 
the Red Sea but failed to take Medina, which remained 
in Ottoman Turkish hands until the end of World War I. 
The British supported the revolt with money, supplies, 
and advisers, including T. E. Lawrence, who was known 
as Lawrence of Arabia. The Arab forces used mostly 
guerrilla warfare tactics, attacking the Ottoman Turkish 
flanks and blowing up railway and communication lines 
as the British army advanced northward through Pales¬ 
tine and into Syria and Lebanon in 1917 and 1918. 

The publication in late 1917 of the Balfour Dec¬ 
laration giving British support to Zionist aspirations 
for an independent Jewish nation in Palestine was imme¬ 
diately opposed by Sherif Husayn and the Arabs on the 
grounds that the area was Arab and that the declara¬ 
tion contradicted the earlier agreement made with Sherif 
Husayn. The controversy over the conflicting terms of 
the three wartime agreements—the Sherif Husayn- 
McMahon Correspondence, the Sykes-Picot Agreement, 
and the Balfour Declaration—became a point of conten¬ 
tion at the Paris Peace Conference and continued to 
be debated into the 21st century. 

See also Arab nationalism. 

Further reading: Antonius, George. The Arab Awakening. 
New York: J.B. Lippincott, 1939; Kedourie, Elie. In the 
Anglo-Arab Labyrinth: The McMahon-Husayn Correspon¬ 
dence and Its Interpretations, 1914-1939. 2d ed. London: 
Frank Cass, 2000. 

Janice J. Terry 

Shidehara Kijuro 

(1872-1951) Japanese diplomat and politician 

Shidehara Kijuro was born in Osaka and educated at the 
Imperial University of Tokyo. He began his career as a 
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diplomat in 1899; his postings included Korea, the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, and the United States. In his 
capacity as ambassador to the United States (1919-22), 
he argued (without success) for the repeal of laws restrict¬ 
ing Japanese immigration to the United States. Shidehara 
led the Japanese delegation at the Washington Naval 
Conference (also known as the International Conference 
on Naval Limitation) in 1921-22, called by the United 
States to establish security and arms limitations agree¬ 
ments in the Pacific. He assumed the post of minister of 
foreign affairs in 1924 and served in this capacity in the 
years 1924-27 and 1929-31. Shidehara’s foreign policy 
approach was notable for his pursuit of peace and recon¬ 
ciliation rather than aggression and territorial expansion, 
an approach that became known as Shidehara diplomacy. 
This conciliatory approach brought Shidehara into con¬ 
flict with those individuals in the Japanese government 
who wanted to pursue more militaristic, expansionist 
goals, particularly toward China. Shidehara was forced 
out of office in 1931 after the Manchurian incident, 
when the bombing of a Japanese railway near Shenyang 
(Mukden) became a pretext for the Japanese capture of 
Manchuria from China. 

Shidehara was held in high regard abroad even after 
he left office in Japan. He was well known and popu¬ 
lar within the United States. He appeared on the cover 
of Time magazine in 1931 with the caption “Japan’s 
Man of Peace and War.” After the Japanese surrender 
in 1945 that concluded World War II, Shidehara, with 
the approval of the U.S. military occupation authorities, 
became the first prime minister of postwar Japan. Shide¬ 
hara appointed Matsumoto Joji to head a commission 
to draft the new constitution. However, the result was 
rejected by the U.S. authorities as too similar to the Meiji 
constitution. A new constitution that included women’s 
right to vote and a renunciation of war was produced by 
General Douglas Mac Arthur’s staff and was adopted 
in 1946. Shidehara was elected to the house of represen¬ 
tatives of the diet in 1947, became speaker of the house 
in 1949, and held this post until his death in 1951. 

Further reading: Beasley, William G. The Rise of Modern 
Japan, 3d. ed. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 2000; Brooks, 
Barbara J. Japan’s Imperial Diplomacy. Honolulu: Univer¬ 
sity of Hawaii Press, 2000; Kohno, Masuru. Japan’s Post¬ 
war Party Politics. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1997; Takemoto, Toru. Failure of Liberalism in Japan: Shi¬ 
dehara Kijuro’s Encounter with Anti-Liberals. Washington, 
DC: University Press of America, 1978. 
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Sino-Japanese War 

The Nationalist government in China faced two major 
challenges after completing the Northern Expedition 
in 1928: domestically, the Communist rebellion, and 
internationally, Japanese aggression. While warlords 
ruled China Japan could exploit Chinese disunity by 
extorting concessions. Japanese militarists bent on pre¬ 
venting the formation of a strong China had tried and 
failed to halt the advance of the Nationalist Northern 
Expedition in May 1928 by landing troops in Shandong 
(Shantung). They failed again in December 1928 to pre¬ 
vent the young warlord of Manchuria from acceding to 
the Nationalist government. 

The Manchurian incident demonstrated the 
ascendancy of Japanese militarists over the civilian 
government. On September 18, 1931, junior officers 
of the Kwantung Army (a unit of the Japanese army 
stationed in Manchuria, a Japanese sphere of influ¬ 
ence) attacked many cities in Manchuria (called the 
Northeastern Provinces in China). China appealed to 
the League of Nations, which passed resolutions 
ordering Japan to halt its aggression, in vain. The 
league then sent a commission of inquiry (the Lytton 
Commission) to investigate the legitimacy of the 
puppet government that Japan set up in Manchuria. 
When the commission report rejected Japanese claims 
and ordered Manchuria’s rendition to China, Japan 
resigned from the league. 

Emboldened by the league’s impotence and the 
indifference of the United States, Japan stepped up its 
aggression against China. Its troops conquered Rehe 
(Jehol) province, which adjoined Manchuria, in 1933 
and attacked the Inner Mongolian provinces in 1934. 
Fearing an all-out war where it would be crushed and 
beset by the Communist rebellion, the Nationalist gov¬ 
ernment, led by Chiang Kai-shek, sought piecemeal 
resistance and negotiations with Japan in order to buy 
time to build up Chinese infrastructure and defenses. 
Successes against China made the Japanese militarists 
heroes at home, and their tactic of assassinating their 
opponents silenced the opposition. Their avowed pol¬ 
icy was to control all of China, then move by sea to 
conquer South and Southeast Asia and by land to con¬ 
quer the Soviet Far East and then all of Central Asia. 
These ambitions would lead to the formation of an Axis 
between Japan, Nazi Germany, and Fascist Italy in 1938 
that aimed at world domination by these three nations. 
In 1935 Japan initiated a program to create another 
puppet state, called North Chinaland, to include five 
provinces in northern China. 
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The acceleration of Japanese aggression led to 
widespread demand in China that all Chinese unite 
and that the government cease its anti-Communist 
campaigns. In response to that prospect, Japan initi¬ 
ated the Marco Polo Bridge incident on July 7, 
1937, by attacking a town in northern China at a 
railway junction near the Marco Polo Bridge (called 
Lukouchiao or Lugouqiao in Chinese). Realizing that 
the incident was part of a large design, the Chinese 
government decided to resist to the end. A United 
Front was formed with the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) and other parties and groups, all pledged 
to support the war of resistance led by the Kuomintang 
(KMT). Japan had expected to conquer China in three 
months. The war would last eight years and become 
part of World War II in Asia. 

CHINA FIGHTS ALONE 

The modern Japanese army, aided by air and sea 
power, inflicted heavy losses and conquered the entire 
coastal region by the end of 1938. However, Japa¬ 
nese attempts to destroy Chinese morale by bombing 
schools, destroying industries, and treating the civilians 
in conquered areas with extreme brutality only forged 
an iron will among the Chinese to fight on. The rape 
of Nanjing (Nanking), in which the Japanese soldiers 
raped, tortured, and slaughtered upward of 300,000 
Chinese in the surrendered former capital, was one of 
the most despicable acts of brutality in World War II. 
Millions of Chinese civilians were killed in the war, 
but more millions trekked to Free China in the inte¬ 
rior, moving schools, libraries, and factories to contin¬ 
ue resistance. To slow the Japanese advance, in 1938 
the Chinese even breached the Yellow River dikes, at 
a horrendous toll to the local population. The Chinese 
government moved too, up the Yangtze (Yangzi) River 
first to Wuhan and finally to Chongqing (Chungking) 
in Szechuan (Sichuan) Province, deep in the interior, 
where the mechanized Japanese military could not 
penetrate, though its bombs did inflict heavy dam¬ 
age. Chongqing was repeatedly destroyed by Japanese 
incendiary bombs, but life and factory production con¬ 
tinued in caves excavated in the surrounding moun¬ 
tains, which served as air-raid shelters. Despite great 
odds, the government persisted in its goal of resistance 
combined with reconstruction. China fought alone 
with little outside aid until Japan attacked Pearl Har¬ 
bor in December 1941. Japan could not entice promi¬ 
nent Chinese leaders to collaborate. The only man of 
national prominence to defect and form a quisling 
regime was Wang Jingwei (Wang Ching-wei) in 1938. 


But he had become so discredited by then because of 
his previous political machinations and because Japan 
so obviously dominated the several puppet regimes in 
China that few followed him. 

The United Front with the Communists was ill 
fated and a lifesaver for the besieged remnant Commu¬ 
nist forces, down to about 30,000 men in 1937. From 
the beginning the CCP used it to increase their num¬ 
bers and territory, while the KMT army was mauled by 
superior Japanese forces. As Communist leader Mao 
Zedong (Mao Tse-tung) told his men, “Our fixed pol¬ 
icy should be 70 percent expansion, 20 percent dealing 
with the Kuomintang, and 10 percent resisting Japan.” 
In the light of these policies, it is not surprising that 
even nominal cooperation between the two parties 
had broken down by 1941. In April 1941 Japan and 
the Soviet Union signed a neutrality pact that allowed 
the Soviet Union to focus on preparing for war against 
Germany. This pact also removed the doctrinal basis 
for CCP-KMT cooperation. Their standoff continued 
throughout the war. The CCP continued its expansion, 
and the KMT maintained a military blockade of CCP- 
controlled areas around its capital, Yanan (Yenan). 
The war also provided the CCP an opportunity to 
restructure its party and its army and provided Mao 
and other leaders time to develop new social, political, 
and economic institutions and strategies. 

CHINA GAINS ALLIES IN WORLD WAR II 

China fought alone between 1937 and 1941 except for 
Soviet aid in its air defenses in the initial years, some 
small loans from the United States and Great Britain, 
and an Air Volunteer Corps (Flying Tigers) of U.S. air¬ 
men under General Claire Chennault. After Japan 
attacked Pearl Harbor and British and Dutch colo¬ 
nies in Asia in December 1941, World War II expanded 
to include all Axis powers against China and all Allies 
against Japan. China became part of the China-Burma- 
India theater of war, and Chiang Kai-shek became 
supreme commander of the China theater. China also 
began to receive expanded U.S. aid. 1942 was a bleak 
year for the Allies in Asia as Japan conquered most 
Western holdings—the Philippines, Hong Kong, Sin¬ 
gapore, Malaya, Burma, and the Dutch East Indies. 
In contrast, China had stood alone against Japan for 
over four years. China’s international prestige soared. 
In 1943 treaties were signed between China and the 
United States and Great Britain that ended 100 years 
of unequal treaties. Chiang and Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek traveled to Cairo, Egypt, to meet with British lead¬ 
er Winston Churchill and U.S. president Franklin 
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D. Roosevelt. The leaders agreed that Japan would 
have to surrender unconditionally, return its conquests 
since 1895 to China, and grant Korea independence. 

War also brought disagreements between the Allies. 
Churchill and Roosevelt had agreed that they would give 
first priority to defeating the Nazis in Europe, then the 
Japanese in the Pacific, with the Chinese theater coming 
third. Friction developed between China and its allies 
over expectations. In exchange for China’s receiving 
U.S. Lend-Lease aid, the United States expected China 
to expand its role in the war, while exhausted China 
expected the United States to bear a greater burden in 
the fighting. There were also disputes over Lend-Lease. 
Roosevelt appointed newly promoted general Joseph 
Stilwell, the chief of U.S. forces in China, Chiang’s U.S. 
chief of staff, and gave him control over Lend-Lease 
materiel in China (whereas Lend-Lease materiel in Brit¬ 
ain was under British control). China was also disap¬ 
pointed that it received the least amount of Lend-Lease, 
although the logistics of transportation were a factor 
in the limited amount reaching China. The worst thorn 
in the side of Sino-U.S. relations was Stilwell’s abrasive 
personality, for which he was called Vinegar Joe and his 
insulting attitude toward the Chinese leaders. Stilwell 
also clashed with Claire Chennault, an advocate of air 
power, and finally demanded that he be handed total 
command of Chinese troops. Convinced that Stilwell’s 
goal was to subordinate rather than cooperate with 
the Chinese, Chiang demanded his recall, which was 
endorsed by General Patrick Hurley (secretary of war 
under President Hoover), Roosevelt’s special emissary 
to China to mediate between Stilwell and Chiang. He 
was recalled in October 1944 and replaced by Gen¬ 
eral Albert Wedemeyer, who was not given command 
of Chinese troops. Relations between the two nations 
improved as a result. Hurley, however, was unsuccessful 
in mediating between the KMT and the CCP. 

In February 1945 Roosevelt met with Churchill and 
Soviet leader Joseph Stalin at Yalta to obtain Soviet 
entry into the war against Japan after Germany’s sur¬ 
render. The terms included important concessions to 
the Soviet Union in Manchuria and Chinese recogni¬ 
tion of the independence of Mongolia (a Chinese pos¬ 
session that had become the first Soviet satellite state 
in 1924). These agreements were made without prior 
consultation with the Chinese government, which was 
forced to agree. World War II ended in Asia on August 
10, 1945, after the United States dropped the second 
atomic bomb on Japan. China was Japan’s first victim 
and had suffered most from Japanese aggression. The 
Chinese rejoiced in their victory, and in China’s new 


international status as one of the Big Four Powers, a 
founding nation of the United Nations (UN), and a per¬ 
manent member of the UN Security Council. 

See also Cairo Conference (1943); Stilwell mission; 
Yalta Conference. 

Further reading: Fairbank, John K., and Albert Feuer- 
werker, eds. Cambridge History of China, Part 2, Vol. 13, 
Republican China, 1912-1949. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1986; Feis, Herbert. The China Tangle. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953; Sih, Paul K. T., 
ed. Nationalist China During the Sino-Japanese War, 1937- 
1945. Hicksville, NY: Exposition Press, 1977; Webster, 
Donald. The Burma Road: The Epic Story of the China - 
Burma-India Theater in World War II. New York: Farrar, 
Strauss and Giroux, 2003. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Smith, Alfred E. 

(1873-1944) U.S. political leader 

A1 Smith was born in Manhattan into a working-class 
family of partly Irish ancestry. He had no formal educa¬ 
tion past grade school because he had to go to work at 
age 12 when his father died. Smith took various jobs, 
including a well-paying job at the Fulton Fish Market, 
which brought him to the attention of Tammany Hall, 
New York’s political machine, and at the age of 22 he 
became a clerk in the office of the commissioner of 
jurors. He was elected to the New York state assembly 
as a Democrat in 1904 and elected speaker in 1913. 

Smith gained even greater prominence when he 
was appointed vice chairman of the New York State 
Factory Investigating Commission, formed to investi¬ 
gate the fatal 1911 Triangle Shirtwaist Fire. This 
familiarized him with industrial conditions in New 
York State and encouraged him to support progressive 
policies. By 1915 Elihu Root, a Republican senator 
who had won the Nobel Peace Prize in 1912, could 
call Smith “the best informed man on the business of 
the State of New York. ” 

In 1915 Smith was elected to the office of sheriff of 
New York. Three years later he was elected governor. 
He lost the position in the Republican landslide of 1920, 
regained it in 1922, and kept it through two more elec¬ 
tion cycles. As governor he assisted in the creation of 
the New York Port Authority, run jointly by New York 
and New Jersey, and he sponsored legislation on rent 
control; tenant protection; workers’ compensation; aid 
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Alfred E. Smith (center) was the first Roman Catholic nominated 
for president by a major political party. 


to mothers, infants, and dependent children; and regu¬ 
lating women’s work hours. He also put Robert Moses 
in charge of the state park system. 

During his tenure as governor he feuded with news¬ 
paper publisher William Randolph Hearst and the mayor 
of New York. Smith’s reelection victory in 1926 against 
a very strong Republican candidate made him the fore¬ 
most Democrat holding public office in the country. 

Smith had been nominated as a candidate for the 
presidency at the Democratic National Convention in 
1924, but the combination of a late start in the hunt 
for delegates, his Roman Catholic faith, and a fight 
over a platform plank denouncing the Ku Klux Klan 
by name led to a deadlock with a southern candidate, 
William McAdoo, and neither received the nomina¬ 
tion. In 1928 Franklin Delano Roosevelt presented 
Smith to the convention as “The Happy Warrior,” and 
he was nominated on the first ballot, making him the 
first Roman Catholic ever nominated for president 
by a major party. His New York accent, his religion, 


his association with a big-city political machine, and 
his stand against Prohibition led to a sound defeat 
by Herbert Hoover in a campaign characterized by 
appeals to religious bigotry. 

After his defeat Smith became involved in the proj¬ 
ect of erecting the Empire State Building, and he became 
president of the firm that owned and operated it, a posi¬ 
tion he held until his death. Although he supported the 
nomination of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932, he became 
a critic of the New Deal and government regulation of 
industry. He later joined in the formation of the Ameri¬ 
can Liberty League, a nonpartisan organization devoted 
to protection of the rights of property and opposition 
to the “political experiments” being conducted by the 
Roosevelt administration. Smith supported Republican 
presidential candidates in 1936 and 1940. 

Further reading: Josephson, Matthew, and Hannah Joseph- 
son. Al Smith, Hero of the Cities: A Political Portrait. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1969; Slayton, Robert A. Empire States¬ 
man: The Rise and Redemption of Al Smith. New York: The 
Free Press, 2001. 
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Smuts, Jan Christiaan 

(1870-1950) South African general and statesman 

Jan Christiaan Smuts was born on his family’s farm in 
the Cape Colony on May 24, 1870. The second child 
in the Smuts family, Jan grew up working on the farm 
and roaming the Afrikaner, the countryside dominated 
by Dutch-speaking colonizers in South Africa. At the 
age of 12 he attended school at Riebeck West, and 
after graduating he attended Victoria College in Stel¬ 
lenbosch. Smuts graduated with an emphasis on science 
and literature from Victoria College. Upon graduation 
Smuts traveled to England on scholarship to study law 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge University. Though he 
passed the legal examinations that allowed him to prac¬ 
tice law in England, Smuts decided instead to return to 
the Cape Colony and practice law in Cape Town. 

Upon Smuts’s return to South Africa he practiced 
law and later wrote for the Cape Town newspaper, the 
Cape Times. He worked in Cape Town as a lawyer and 
writer until the Jamison Raid, where a militia from the 
British South African Company led by Colonel Jamison 
tried to lead a revolt of the Uitlanders, the term for 
British mining workers in the Transvaal. In protest, 
Smuts moved to Johannesburg to practice law. After 
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successfully establishing himself in the mining city of 
Johannesburg, he was appointed state attorney of the 
Republic of Transvaal in 1898 by President Kruger, which 
cemented Smuts’s loyalty to the Boer nation-state. 

His loyalty to the Republic of Transvaal was 
strongly evinced during the second Boer War (1898- 
1902). As the war began to erupt, Smuts helped write 
a polemic essay, A Century of Wrong , to instill sup¬ 
port for the Boer cause and to vilify British imperialism. 
Smuts gained a distinguished notoriety in South Africa 
for leading a band of Boer fighters in the war. Smuts 
was a participant at the Vereeniging Peace Conference 
that led to the Vereeniging Peace Treaty, signed on May 
1, 1902, which formally ended the war. 

Smuts continued to be politically successful in South 
Africa after the war. He teamed up with Louis Botha in 
1905 to create Het Volk, an Afrikaner political party to 
counteract the British governing elites. In 1906 Het Volk 
won the majority in the independent elections in the 
Transvaal. As a cabinet appointee as education secretary 
and the colonial secretary, Smuts slowly climbed up the 
echelons of political power in South Africa. At the con¬ 
stitutional convention in Durban in 1908, Smuts drafted 
and reworked the South African constitution, which uni¬ 
fied South Africa in December of 1909. 

With the unification of South Africa, which led to a 
majority Afrikaner voting population among whites, Louis 
Botha became the prime minister of United South Africa 
in 1910. Under Botha Smuts was appointed to positions 
as the secretary of the interior, secretary of mines, and 
secretary of defense for South Africa. Smuts came under 
pressure from his own political party and the press for his 
numerous cabinet positions, later including secretary of 
finance. 

Although he fought against the British in the sec¬ 
ond Boer War, Smuts fought alongside the British in 
World War I. He created the South African Defense 
Force, which helped with the defeat and subsequent 
acquisition of German East Africa and South West 
Africa. As a member of British prime minister David 
Lloyd George’s war cabinet, Smuts was one of the 
masterminds of the Royal Air Force. Smuts helped lead 
negotiations toward the end of the war at the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919. Smuts also helped con¬ 
ceive and support the League of Nations. 

Smuts was the prime minister of South Africa from 
1919 until the Afrikaner-dominated National Party defeat¬ 
ed him in 1924. After his tenure as prime minister Smuts 
dabbled in academia, especially philosophy, publishing his 
book Walt Whitman: A Study in the Evolution of a Per¬ 
sonality. Smuts returned to politics in 1933 when he again 


became the prime minister of South Africa. As an ardent 
anti-NAZi he led the South African effort in World War 
II, joining British prime minister Winston Churchill’s 
war cabinet. After World War II ended Smuts signed the 
Paris Peace Treaty on February 10, 1947. 

In 1948 the National Party, which supported apart¬ 
heid, government based upon the separation of races, 
ousted Smuts as prime minister in the national election. 
At that point he officially retired from South African 
politics. Jan Christiaan Smuts died soon thereafter on 
September 11, 1950, on his family’s farm in Doorn- 
kloof, Irene, South Africa. 

Further reading: Ingham, Kenneth. Jan Christiaan Smuts: The 
Conscience of a South African. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1986; Joseph, Joan. South African Statesman: Jan Christiaan 
Smuts. New York: J. Messner, 1969; Smuts, Jan. Jan Chris¬ 
tian Smuts. New York: Macmillan Press, 1953. 
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Somaliland 

Somaliland is an area along the northeast Horn of Africa 
bordering the Gulf of Aden, Djibouti, Somalia, and Ethi¬ 
opia. It is roughly the territory formerly known as the 
British Somaliland Protectorate and has had a history of 
unrest and adversity. 

In the mid-19th century France gained control of part 
of the Somaliland territory. At about the same time, Brit¬ 
ain became interested in Somaliland as a source of sup¬ 
plying meat to troops stationed in the colony of Aden, 
where its ships refueled as they sailed to India. When the 
opportunity arose to take control of strategic parts of 
Somaliland because Egyptian forces were busy fighting in 
the Sudan, Britain acted quickly. Negotiations with local 
Somali leaders led to the formation of the protectorate in 
1887. Treaties with France in 1888 defined the borders 
between the two colonies. The next year Italy established 
its presence in other parts of Somaliland. 

Throughout its rule by European colonial forces, 
Somaliland was divided by the whim of nations, often 
causing hardship for the inhabitants. In 1899 the “mad 
mullah” Sayid Maxamed Cabdulle Xasan began a Somali 
rebellion against British rule that was to last almost two 
decades. When the British withdrew to their coastal out¬ 
posts in 1910, they left the interior in chaos. There was 
constant fighting among the Somalis and little food avail¬ 
able. As much as one third of Somaliland’s male popula¬ 
tion may have died from fighting or starvation. 
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Britain returned to the interior in 1920 and began 
a series of administrative and social reforms that were 
halted by World War II. In 1925 Jubaland, a region 
in Kenya, was added to Italian Somalia. Shortly before 
World War II Italian-speaking regions of Ethiopia were 
joined with the Somali territories to become Italian East 
Africa. During the war Somalia saw a great deal of fight¬ 
ing, with the British taking control of the Italian districts 
and ruling a combined Somaliland Protectorate from 
1941 until 1950, when the Italian districts came under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 

In 1956 Italian Somaliland was granted autono¬ 
my, and in 1960 it was granted total independence. In 
the same year Britain gave its ill-prepared protector¬ 
ate independence. At the time, Somaliland had only 
one secondary school and only a few college-educated 
individuals. An infrastructure was almost nonexistent, 
and the indirect rule system used by Britain had not 
trained Somalis for positions of authority. For a peri¬ 
od after 1960 Somalia and Somaliland were united as 
the United Republic of Somalia. 

Further reading: Lewis, I. M. The Modern History of Somalil¬ 
and: Nation and State in the Horn of Africa. New York: F. A. 
Praeger, 1965; Turnbill, Colin M. Africa and Change. New 
York: Knopf, 1973. 
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Somoza Garcia, Anastasio 

(1896-1956) Nicaraguan president and dictator 

Founder of the Somoza dynasty, which ruled Nicaragua 
for 43 years (1936-1979), Anastasio “Tacho” Somo¬ 
za Garcia became chief director of the Nicaraguan 
National Guard (Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua) in 
November 1932, despite his lack of military experi¬ 
ence. His rise to political and military prominence can 
be attributed primarily to his political and family con¬ 
nections and his capacity to charm U.S. policy makers 
with his fluency in English. Born in San Marcos, Nica¬ 
ragua, to a wealthy Liberal coffee planter, in his teens 
he traveled to Philadelphia to live with relatives. There 
he honed his English skills, taking classes at the Pierce 
School of Business Administration. In Philadelphia he 
also met his future wife, Salvadora Debayle Sacasa, a 
member of one of Nicaragua’s most prominent Liber¬ 
al families. Returning to Nicaragua, he engaged in a 
number of unsuccessful business enterprises, including 
a stint as a used car salesman. With the outbreak of 


civil war in 1926, he joined the Liberals on the side of 
ousted president Juan Bautista Sacasa, his wife’s uncle. 
A minor Liberal chieftain who led a failed assault on 
the Conservative garrison at San Marcos, he gained 
prominence in U.S. military and diplomatic circles by 
serving as interpreter during U.S.-brokered negotiations 
between Liberal and Conservative factions. 

Under the administration of Jose Maria Moncada 
(1928-1932), he was appointed governor (jefe politi¬ 
co) of Leon department and later foreign minister and 
consul to Costa Rica. Principally by ingratiating him¬ 
self with U.S. officials and exploiting his family ties, 
by 1932 he had become the assistant director of the 
Guardia Nacional, whose main task was suppressing 
the six-year insurrection led by nationalist rebel leader 
Augusto C. Sandino in the mountainous north. After 
being appointed director of the National Guard on the 
strong recommendation of U.S. ambassador Matthew 
E. Hanna, Somoza engaged in a series of unsuccessful 
peace talks with Sandino. On February 21, 1934, in the 
capital city of Managua, he had Sandino and members 
of his entourage assassinated, soon followed by a series 
of massacres of Sandino’s supporters, most notably at 
the Rio Coco cooperative near the Honduran border. 

Tensions mounted between Somoza and President 
Sacasa, elected in 1932. In June 1936, Somoza orches¬ 
trated a coup against Sacasa and in December, in a 
rigged election, was elected president with over 99.9 
percent of the vote. The same year he published an 
important book, The True Sandino (El verdadero San¬ 
dino ), demonizing Sandino as a criminal psychopath. 
After 1936 his Nationalist Liberal Party dominated the 
country’s politics. His regime can be characterized as 
a populist, patrimonial dictatorship that ruled through 
a combination of shrewd co-optation and violent sup¬ 
pression of opposition. Amassing enormous wealth 
through exploiting his political power, by the mid-1940s 
he had become the country’s largest landowner, in part 
by expropriating the properties of German nationals. 
A staunch ally of the United States in World War 
II, he responded to mounting domestic opposition in 
1944 by reorganizing his ruling bloc, permitting limited 
opposition, and orchestrating the passage of a progres¬ 
sive labor code in 1945 intended to defuse opposition 
among the country’s incipient urban working class. 

In the late 1940s he ruled through a number of pup¬ 
pet presidents elected in his stead (Leonardo Argiiello, 
Benjamin Lacayo Sacasa, and Victor Roman Reyes) 
until his rigged reelection in 1950. On September 21, 
1956, the poet Rigoberto Lopez Perez shot him dead 
in the city of Leon. He was succeeded by his sons Luis 
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Somoza Debayle (dictator, 1956-1963) and Anastasio 
“Tachito” Somoza Debayle (dictator, 1963-1979), both 
of whom governed with strong U.S. support. The lat¬ 
ter, more avaricious and less prone to compromise than 
his elder brother or father, was overthrown on July 
19, 1979, in the Sandinista revolution and later assas¬ 
sinated in Paraguay by a Sandinista hit squad. Within 
Nicaragua, popular memories of Somocista rule remain 
overwhelmingly negative, emphasizing especially the 
three dictators’ cruelty, corruption, and cupidity. 

Further reading. Booth, John A. The End and the Beginning: 
The Nicaraguan Revolution. 2d rev. ed. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1985; Knut, Walter. The Regime of Anastasio Somoza, 
1936-1956. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1993; Somoza, Anastasio. El verdadero Sandino, o el calvario 
de Las Segovias. Managua: Tipografia Robelo, 1936. 
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South African Native National 
Congress (pre-1950) 

The South African Native National Congress was the 
predecessor of the African National Congress (ANC). 
It changed its name in 1923 to reflect a growing demo¬ 
graphic that included members outside of South Afri¬ 
ca. The South African Native National Congress was 
founded on January 8, 1912, in Bloemfontein, Orange 
Free State (now the Free State), by John Dube, Pixley 
Seme, and Sol Plaatje in opposition to the South African 
Native Land Act. The group had existed for almost a 
century under various auspices with similar goals. How¬ 
ever, it was not until 1912 that the group was able to 
formally gain recognition in South Africa and abroad as 
a counter to the repressive white rule. 

Opposition to the land act began in 1909 when a 
group of black delegates met in Bloemfontein to object 
to the act’s predecessor, the South Africa Act. This act 
and those that would come after centered on South 
Africa’s land tenure system. The land act, eventually 
passed in 1913, was the first law in the 20th century to 
create group areas. It declared that the whole of South 
Africa would be exclusively for white South Africans, 
with the proviso that certain “scheduled areas” would 
be kept in trust solely for the welfare and benefit of black 
South Africans. The scheduled areas made up approxi¬ 
mately 13 percent of the total land area and were mainly 
occupied by tribal communities. The act facilitated the 
formal establishment of African reserves, which would 


later become a political behemoth under apartheid’s sep¬ 
arate development policies as Bantustans. Although the 
population of black South Africans vastly outnumbered 
white South Africans, only 7 percent of South Africa’s 
land area was set aside as reserve land. The economy of 
South Africa during this period was highly dependent on 
the gold discovered in the high veld. 

With little else to sustain the growing South Afri¬ 
can economy, the South African government encouraged 
mining companies and the resulting offshoots in big cit¬ 
ies such as Johannesburg to draw migrant labor from 
the reserves. In addition to addressing the labor needs of 
the mines, the act also set out to eliminate independent 
rent-paying African tenants and cash croppers residing 
on white-owned land by restricting African residence 
on white land to labor tenancy or wage labor and pro¬ 
hibiting African land ownership outside of the reserves. 
Initially, the South African Native National Congress 
aimed to express dissatisfaction with the Native Land 
Act as well as the treatment of black South Africans dur¬ 
ing the South African Boer War. 

The founding members of the congress were of an 
educated and elite background. John Dube was a min¬ 
ister and a schoolteacher; Sol Plaatje (the secretary- 
general) was a court translator, author, and newspaper 
editor; and Pixley Seme was a lawyer with degrees from 
Columbia University in the United States and Oxford 
University in Great Britain. In contrast to later calls by 
the African National Congress, the trio was not pushing 
for the end of British rule in South Africa, just the begin¬ 
ning of equality and representation. 

In order to express the group’s discontent with the 
present government in South Africa, they sent a delega¬ 
tion led by W. P. Schreiner to London to try to convince 
the British government not to accept the Union of South 
Africa that was being put forward by the Afrikaner gov¬ 
ernment in Pretoria. While it was a futile effort on the 
part of the South African Native National Congress, it 
did strengthen the bonds of the members of the new orga¬ 
nization. Although initially the organization was elitist, 
only representing those black Africans with education, 
it did attempt to represent both traditional and modern 
elements of African society. Like most groups and orga¬ 
nizations worldwide at the time, however, women were 
not admitted. 

The draft constitution of the South African Native 
National Congress that was put forth in 1912 outlined 
five basic aims: 

• To promote unity and mutual cooperation between 

the government and the South African black people 
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• To maintain a channel between the government and 
the black people 

• To promote the social, educational, and political 
uplift of the black people 

• To promote understanding between chiefs and loy¬ 
alty to the British Crown and all lawful authorities, 
and to promote understanding between white and 
black South Africans 

• To address the just grievances of the black people 

Although the contents of the constitution were not 
radical, the official constitution was not passed until 1919. 
The South African Native National Congress would send 
another delegation to Britain in 1913 led by Sol Plaatje 
to officially protest the Native Land Act. Plaatje would 
travel later to Canada and the United States, where he 
would meet Marcus Garvey and W. E. B. DuBois. 
The efforts of the group would have little effect until the 
group became the African National Congress. 

See also Afrikaners, South Africa. 

Further reading: Friedland, Elaine. “The South African Free¬ 
dom Movement: Factors Influencing Its Ideological Devel¬ 
opment, 1912-1980s.” Journal of Black Studies 13, no. 
3 (1983); McKinley, Dale T. The ANC and the Liberation 
Struggle: A Critical Political Biography. London: Pluto Press, 
1987; Meli, Francis. South Africa Belongs to Us: A History 
of the ANC. London: James Currey, 1988. 
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Soviet Five-Year Plans 

The Five-Year Plans (which existed from 1928 to 1990 
with the exception of a break from 1965 to 1971) were 
the means by which the Soviet Union managed its central¬ 
ized economy. Using the plans, the Soviet Union devised 
priorities, assigned resources, determined objectives, and 
then measured the results. What is more, the Five-Year 
Plans were not only used to achieve objectives in a given 
time period but were the means by which the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment took and maintained complete control over all 
economic matters. 

The Five-Year Plans came into existence in the Soviet 
Union in the 1920s. In the years after World War II, 
this method of top-down planning and control was more 
or less forcibly adopted by the Eastern European nations 
that came under Soviet control. 

Starting in 1928, there were 11 Five-Year Plans 
(1928-32, 1932-37, 1938-42 [interrupted by the begin¬ 


ning of World War II in 1941J, 1946-50, 1951-55, 
1956-60, 1959-65 [designated the Seven-Year plan], 
1971-75,1976-81,1981-85, and 1986-90). 

Immediately after the revolution of 1917 and 
through the Russian Civil War, the Soviet leadership 
attempted to manage the economy through what it 
referred to as War Communism. All industrial and 
agricultural enterprises were nationalized by the state 
to better manage what was produced and distribut¬ 
ed. War Communism lasted until 1921, when it was 
replaced by the New Economic Policy (NEP). NEP 
represented a significant change in the structure of 
the economy. While heavy industry remained under 
direct state control, smaller concerns could oper¬ 
ate on an entrepreneurial basis. It was, essentially, 
a small-scale, partial return to private enterprise. 
Farms were not to be appropriated by the state; they 
had to deliver a tax but could keep the rest to sell or 
use as they wished. 

NEP was extremely popular not only among the 
citizens who saw its tangible benefits but among a large 
percentage of the Soviet leadership. There was, however, 
a faction that believed that the Soviet Union was so far 
behind the West that NEP was unsatisfactory. Building 
the Soviet Union to the point where it could ensure its 
military, economic, and political survival required effec¬ 
tive management of all resources. In addition, as would 
be made clear by the Stalinist policies of the late 1920s 
on, exercising control over every aspect of life was con¬ 
sidered to be essential. 

By 1927, as Jospeh Stalin assumed a more secure 
position and could begin to impose his policies, NEP’s 
days were numbered. State control would return but in a 
more effective way than had existed under War Commu¬ 
nism. Under this imperative the Five-Year Plans began, 
the first to be performed from 1928 to 1932. 

From the beginning, the Five-Year Plans mainly 
emphasized heavy industries. First raw materials such as 
oil, coal, timber, and iron ore had to be extracted. Then 
factories and even factory cities had to be constructed. 
The most famous, but not the only one of these, was the 
city of Magnitogorsk, built to be a major steel producing 
center. From these factories and centers, capital goods 
to manufacture other goods would be made and distrib¬ 
uted. Population movements to support these efforts, the 
construction of roads and railroads, and the building of 
ships, all to support the industrialization component of 
the plan, were considered and included. 

Fighter industries and consumer goods were 
assigned a very low priority but were factored in to 
the plan. Every aspect of economic activity was subject 
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to planning and control, even agriculture, important 
because although the Soviet Union comprised a huge 
landmass, only 10 percent of it was suitable for grow¬ 
ing crops. The scarcity of food in the years of the civil 
war through the 1920s was a major source of unrest 
and possible destabilization. 

Each plan was different in that it would emphasize 
different objectives. In the first two plans (1928 to 1937), 
creating heavy industry for the Soviet Union was the sin¬ 
gle most important goal, and all of the plan components 
were coordinated to support that goal. In later years, 
there was an increased emphasis on making consumer 
goods available to the general population. The plans 
after World War II focused on rebuilding and repairing 
the immense destruction that had occurred during the 
war. In the postwar years, there was once again a very 
heavy emphasis on increasing agricultural production. 

The planning of each Five-Year Plan was a process 
with defined stages, objectives, and roles to be played by 
the designated participants. Although planning through 
the years evolved and each was different, a look at how 
it was done for the second Five-Year Plan gives a good 
general sense of how it was done. 

In 1931 general work on drafting the second Five- 
Year Plan began. Each department or industry would 
develop its targets to be reached during the period under 
consideration. The State Planning Commission (GOS- 
PFAN) acted as coordinating agency. It worked with 
all departments to adjust targets and prepare a cohesive 
nationwide plan. In preparing the planners would have 
to take into account the Politburo’s grand objective and 
required resources. The plan’s general provisions with 
substantial detail were completed by early 1933. 

In November 1934, the plan received its final approval 
by the XVII Party Congress. After approval there might 
be some changes to the plan, but there were no signifi¬ 
cant departures. In 1935 and 1936, the changes made to 
the plan were primarily to increase quota quantities to 
be produced. In this phase, Stalin often took a more or 
less direct role in encouraging increases in expectations. 
There were changes to the objectives in 1936 and 1937. 

Officially in 1937, the plan came to an end, and 
the objectives were considered to have been met. Stalin, 
however, attacked the alleged success of the plan, stating 
that the goals and objectives were set so low that no sat¬ 
isfaction could be taken from meeting them. What is sig¬ 
nificant about this statement is that 1937 was considered 
to be the worst of the purge years. As perceived political 
enemies were being rounded up, sabotage and lack of 
commitment to the fulfillment of the Five-Year Plan was 
one of the “crimes.” 


Quotas, or norms, were an integral part of the plans, 
and the assignment of objectives to an industry or fac¬ 
tory percolated down to teams and the individual work¬ 
ers. Meeting one’s goals was an important responsibility. 
In the prison camps of the Gulag, whether one ate or not 
would depend on whether one met a norm in construc¬ 
tion, cutting timber, or mining gold. Outside the Gulag, 
however, the rewards for production could result in 
significant rewards. In 1935 a miner named Stakhanov 
dramatically increased his team’s output by reorganizing 
its work. Stakhanov was made into a hero, and workers 
who excelled in production were known as Stakhano- 
vites. They were rewarded with bonuses and recognition. 
A significant problem with this, however, was that often, 
to exceed the goals, the quality declined. 

By the mid-1930s, Soviet steel manufacturing capac¬ 
ity was not far behind Germany. There were, however, 
many problems that existed throughout the existence of 
the plans. While remarkable progress was made, there 
were areas in which the plans did not succeed. Report¬ 
ing was not always accurate. Inaccuracy was a systemic 
problem but one that was exploited by managers who 
could not meet their quotas and so falsified their accom¬ 
plishments. While the planning was supposed to be 
coordinated on a national scale, not everything went as 
intended. 

Also, even though everything was theoretically con¬ 
trolled by the state, workers still had a degree of free¬ 
dom that could make life a nightmare for managers. The 
workers had to be managed, often with tact and rewards, 
such as one might have seen in capitalist countries. In the 
years after World War II, opposition from workers could 
require sending in the army to use violence to get work¬ 
ers back into the factories. 

See also Soviet purges. 
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Soviet purges 

Soviet purges were Joseph Stalin’s systematic elimina¬ 
tion of dissenters and potential opponents when he was 
general secretary of the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics (USSR) during the 1930s. Stalin and the Politburo 
sought to ensure the adherence of the members of the 
Communist Party to the orders of the Central Com¬ 
mittee by eliminating divergent ideologies within the 
party, creating a monolithic Communist ideology. The 
Communist Party had regularly used repression against 
perceived enemies to increase a state of fear in order to 
establish a pretext for increased social control, yet it 
had not used this strategy on itself on a massive scale 
while it was the established governmental authority in 
the country. The purges resulted in Stalin’s complete 
subjugation of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
regime, monolithic unity, and loss of intellectualism, 
leadership, and millions of lives. 

After the Russian Revolution, which overthrew 
the monarchy, the Bolsheviks, or Communists, even¬ 
tually seized control of the country during a brutal 
civil war and established the Soviet Union. Vladimir 
Lenin emerged as the leader of the new regime and 
began the suppression of non-Bolshevik socialist par¬ 
ties. Following the elimination of rival political par¬ 
ties, Lenin expelled and purged opponents of his own 
party, using terror as state policy to establish a totali¬ 
tarian state. He introduced a decree on party unity to 
thwart future deviations in every possible manner and 
forbade members to enter factions advocating policies 
different from those of the established leadership. The 
Party Central Control Commission was established 
to maintain political discipline. Lenin did not favor 
the parliamentary system and created the Orgburo to 
allocate forces and the Politburo to decide policy to 
bypass the larger and less manageable Central Com¬ 
mittee. In 1917 Stalin was elected to the Central Com¬ 
mittee, retaining the position for the rest of his life. 
Stalin worked to establish the myth that he and his 
Party Center directed the October Revolution, which 
resulted in the Communists’ rise to power. In 1922 Sta¬ 
lin became general secretary, a position whose influ¬ 
ence he increasingly expanded. 

Lenin’s death in 1924 created a power vacuum 
for control of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Union. Stalin continued Lenin’s methods of consoli¬ 
dating power. As general secretary, he kept in touch 
with Communist officials throughout the country. 
Stalin removed threats to his power base from within 


the party. He formed a moderate coalition with Grig¬ 
ori E. Zinoviev (1883-1936) and Lev B. Kamenev 
(1883-1936), both prominent Communists, to govern 
the party and maneuvered against Leon Trotsky, his 
major rival and the leader of the left-wing Commu¬ 
nists. Stalin favored establishing communism in the 
Soviet Union first, rather than the theory of permanent 
revolution favored by both Lenin and Trotsky. Trotsky 
was soon expelled from the Communist Party and was 
exiled in 1929. Stalin then established an alliance with 
the right-wing members of the Communist Party, led 
by Nikolai Bukharin (1888-1938), against Kamenev 
and Zinoviev, who unsuccessfully attempted to coun¬ 
ter Stalin. 

Those opposed to Stalin favored Leningrad party 
chief Sergei Kirov (1886-1934), one of Stalin’s close 
associates and advocate of a moderate policy toward 
the peasantry. Kirov’s assassination in 1934 initiated a 
purge of the local Leningrad party and mass deporta¬ 
tions to hard labor camps, known as gulags, in Sibe¬ 
ria. Zinoviev and Kamenev, former allies of Stalin, 
were arrested and executed for their alleged participa¬ 
tion in Kirov’s murder. The further announcement of 
the discovery of an alleged plot by the exiled Trotsky 
to overthrow the Stalinist regime initiated a series of 
purges in the Soviet Union that reached their peak 
during 1936-38. 

Stalin destroyed the upper echelon of the original 
committed Communists, replacing them with loyal 
appointees. Stalin had an effective secret police force, 
known as the People’s Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs (NKVD). Through intense surveillance provid¬ 
ed by a network of informers, the NKVD claimed to 
uncover numerous anti-Soviet conspiracies. All alleg¬ 
edly dissident persons were accused of crimes, usually 
fabricated, and were forced to sign confessions that led 
to sentences of death or to long terms of hard labor. 
Many of the arrests and sentences were carried out in 
secret, although some of those charged with crimes 
received public “show trials,” which were trials meant 
to provide an illusion of justice but in fact had prede¬ 
termined outcomes. 

In 1937, the Politburo issued an order allowing 
physical coercion, which was used to justify torture and 
extrajudicial executions by the NKVD. Although the 
NKVD chief was Genrikh Yagoda (1891-1938) when 
the purges began, Nikolai Yezhov (1895-1940), nick¬ 
named the “Bloody Dwarf,” was chief of the NKVD 
during the height of the purges; consequently, this peri¬ 
od is sometimes called the Yezhovshchina, or Yezhov 
Era. Toward the end of the purges, Yezhov, arrested on 
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charges of espionage and treason, was executed and 
soon replaced by Lavrenty Beria (1899-1953), who 
became a longtime associate of Stalin. 

During the height of the purges, three trials of for¬ 
mer senior Communist Party leaders were held; they 
were accused of participating in conspiracies to assas¬ 
sinate Stalin and other Soviet leaders and of attempt¬ 
ing to dismantle the Soviet regime. The first trial in 
1936 involved 16 defendants, chief among them Zino¬ 
viev and Kamenev. All of the accused were convicted 
and executed. Zinoviev and Kamenev granted confes¬ 
sions under the condition that their lives and the lives 
of their family members would be spared. Although 
Stalin relayed assurances to both men that the condi¬ 
tions would be granted, not only were Zinoviev and 
Kamenev executed, but most of their family members 
were arrested and executed as well. The second trial, 
held in 1937, involved 17 defendants, including Karl 
Radek (1885-1939) and Grigori Sokolnikov (1888— 
1939); 13 of the defendants were executed, and four 
received sentences of hard labor. The third trial, in 
1938, included 21 defendants, including Bukharin, 
former head of the Communist International, former 
prime minister Alexei Rykov (1881-1938), Christian 
Rakovsky (1873-1941), Nikolai Krestinsky (1883— 
1938), and Yagoda. Bukharin agreed to confess under 
the condition that his wife would be spared; after his 
execution, she was sentenced to hard labor. 

The purges conducted of the military resulted in 
the execution or incarceration of more than half of 
all officers. A group of military generals, including 
Mikhail N. Tukhachevsky (1893-1937), were tried 
in secret in 1937. The military was left weak, leav¬ 
ing the Soviet Union vulnerable to attack, as demon¬ 
strated in the German invasion during World War II 
(1939-45). 

The purges spread to the general population, and 
the NKVD charged countless commoners with alleged 
crimes. Amid the Great Terror, Stalin introduced a new 
Soviet constitution in 1936. Promoted as an instru¬ 
ment of democracy, the constitution stipulated free, 
secret elections based on universal suffrage. It also 
guaranteed all citizens a range of civil and economic 
rights. However, other provisions within the constitu¬ 
tion nullified these new rights. 

Purges in the non-Russian republics were particu¬ 
larly brutal. The NKVD carried out a series of national 
operations during 1937-40, targeting specific minority 
groups and members accused of attempting to desta¬ 
bilize the country. NKVD local officials were assigned 
quotas for arrests and executions. 


In 1938, legislation was passed to halt NKVD oper¬ 
ations of systematic repression and executions. How¬ 
ever, such actions did not completely end Stalin’s use 
of mass arrest and exile, for he sporadically continued 
such practices until his death in 1953. Trotsky, the last 
of Stalin’s enemies, was murdered with an ice pick in 
Mexico in 1940, presumably by the NKVD. 

By 1939, all power rested with Stalin and his inner 
circle. Millions of people had died in the purges. Several 
hundred thousand had been executed, and millions had 
been exiled, tortured, and sent to hard labor camps, 
where they died from starvation, disease, and over¬ 
work. Stalin’s exact reasoning for initiating the purges 
is unclear. Although the purges succeeded in consoli¬ 
dating Stalin’s control over the Communist Party and 
the Soviet regime, they severely weakened the country’s 
military, cultural and intellectual accomplishments, and 
leadership ability. Party congresses met with increasing 
infrequency, and state power increased. A cult of per¬ 
sonality developed around Stalin. During his lifetime, 
the adoration and reverence among the common people 
toward Stalin eclipsed that shown toward Lenin. 
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Soviet society: social and cultural 
developments 

Traditionally interpreted in “Western” and “Eastern” 
(i.e., Soviet and post-Soviet) historiography, the pro¬ 
cess of social and cultural development of Soviet soci¬ 
ety reflects the main phases of Soviet societal evolution 
and all its lacks and advantages. 

Strong ideology and total control by Communist 
Party authorities usually are identified as the main 
trends in the social and cultural history of Soviet 
society, and recent years have brought new insight 
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connected with unofficial (underground, or dissident 
and samizdat) cultural phenomena studies. 

The first decade after the October Revolution was 
a time of transformation of cultural stereotypes con¬ 
nected with the introduction of Marxist-Leninist ideol¬ 
ogy that demanded revision of mental reference points 
and human behavior. 

Milestones of cultural and social revolution of that 
time were introduced by Vladimir Lenin, among 
them liquidation of cultural backwardness and illit¬ 
eracy in the majority of the Soviet Russian popula¬ 
tion, creation of socialist intelligence, and promotion 
of Communist ideology. These ideas were realized step 
by step through the introduction of a new education 
system based on new genres of higher and secondary 
education institutions, through activation of wide pub¬ 
lication activity, and in the course of the establishment 
of tight and sometimes friendly connections with old 
Russian intelligence. 

New tendencies in art and literature appeared 
at that time, the most striking and well-known of 
them represented by Kazimir Malevich in paint¬ 
ing; Sergei Eisenstein in cinematography; Maxim 
Gorky, Mikhail Bulgakov, Isaac Babel, and Mikhail 
Zoschenko in prose; and Anna Akhmatova, Vladimir 
Mayakovsky, and Sergei Yesenin in poetry. These works 
concentrated mainly on the process of adaptation to 
the new life among different population groups. 

It is worth mentioning that many representatives of 
the Russian intelligentsia could not adapt to their post¬ 
revolution motherland; more than 2 million voluntarily 
emigrated from the Soviet Union, including compos¬ 
ers Sergei Rachmaninoff and Igor Stravinsky; ballerina 
Anna Pavlova; painters Marc Chagall and Konstan¬ 
tin Korovin; writers Ivan Bunin, Vladimir Nabokov, 
and Alexander Kuprin; and others whose works have 
become part of world cultural heritage. 

A problem of special importance at that time was 
relationships with the Orthodox Church, which greatly 
influenced the mentality of a major part of the popu¬ 
lation. In February 1918, a law separated the church 
from the state and schools from the church, which 
caused fundamental religious opposition led by the 
patriarch Tikhon. Bolsheviks and church opposition 
resulted in the plunder of church property and utensils, 
destruction of churches, repression of church leaders 
and friars, and broad atheist propaganda. 

At the period of the New Economic Policy (1921- 
27), the politics of korenization implied increasing 
attention to national minorities, whose language and 
traditional culture were introduced in Soviet republics. 


Reflecting the general liberalization of internal policy 
inherent to that time, korenization was dismantled 
with the improvement of the totalitarian system and 
was replaced by a general tendency toward Russifica¬ 
tion and repression of minority cultures. 

During the period of active promotion of social¬ 
ism in all spheres of human life, significant results were 
achieved in the area of social and cultural develop¬ 
ments. By 1937 overall elementary education had been 
introduced in the country, the average level of literacy 
was already as high as 81 percent, and the task of over¬ 
all secondary education (in villages, shortened up to 
seven years) had been put forward as had the necessity 
of medical service in the country. The new so-called Sta¬ 
lin Constitution, adopted in 1936, guaranteed Soviet 
citizens democratic civil rights and freedoms. Neverthe¬ 
less, its statements in practice were totally ignored by 
Joseph Stalin, who successfully created a totalitarian 
system based on the physical destruction of his oppo¬ 
nents and competitors. This tendency was displayed 
also in the cultural sphere, where artistic works of dif¬ 
ferent genres were evaluated mainly subjectively, and 
many artists and representatives of science and educa¬ 
tion were repressed or lost the chance to be published 
because Stalin did not like their works. 

Soviet culture gradually gained a strong ideology 
based on a new artistic method and style introduced 
by Nikolay Bukharin and later called socialist realism. 
Its main idea was that an artist must provide a pre¬ 
cise and true picture of real life in its historical devel¬ 
opment; this picture should be used as an instrument 
to encourage socialist ideas among working people. 
To make control over Soviet artists easier, they were 
united in hierarchical professional organizations totally 
controlled by party bureaucracy. Nevertheless, even in 
this hard situation of ideological control, Soviet writers 
and poets, composers, and cinematographers enriched 
world cultural heritage by their works. 

The struggle against fascists had caused a revision 
of the ideological implications of the sociocultural 
internal policy of the Communist Party. The necessi¬ 
ty to maintain a unified Soviet society had resulted in 
slogans of patriotism, unity, and friendship among all 
Soviet peoples, and the mass media had actively and 
effectively contributed to the dissemination of these 
ideas. Theater, literature, and visual art (also in the 
form of political placards) were used as potent instru¬ 
ments to maintain the Red Army warriors’ inspiration 
and motivation. In this situation Stalin even met with 
the leadership of the Russian Orthodox Church, and 
this fact reflects a general amelioration of party-church 
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relations. Scientific research was concentrated on the 
improvement of already-existing arms and the creation 
of the nuclear bomb. 

The obvious success of many artists was caused also 
by the fact that their ideas fit well with the inspirations 
of the Soviet people. In spite of measures undertaken 
by the Soviet government to move its most valuable art 
objects to remote territories or to mask nonportable 
objects in their places, the cultural heritage in the Sovi¬ 
et Union was seriously damaged during World War 
II, and many objects were lost for eternity. 

Victory over fascism and the general aspirations 
of the Soviet people had made the World War II the 
main subject of art in the first postwar decade. At the 
same time, the destroyed national economy demanded 
urgent restoration, and this need could be satisfied 
only by highly educated specialists. Education and sci¬ 
ence became the subject of special attention in eco¬ 
nomic development. 

At the same time, Stalin started a new phase of 
totalitarian system improvement that resulted in a new 
series of repressions and meant the end of the liber¬ 
alization of ideology. Soon, typical Stalinist forms of 
culture and society control were restored. 

The 20th Congress of the Communist Party and 
the following dismantling of the personality cult of 
Stalin following his death caused democratization of 
social and cultural processes in the Soviet Union and 
revision of basic ideas, highlighted by literature and 
art. Responsibility for past mistakes and comprehen¬ 
sion of the lessons of the past have become an impor¬ 
tant subject of discussion, tightly connected with the 
general problem of fathers and children. For many rec¬ 
ognized representatives of Stalinist culture this process 
was disastrous, and a series of suicides stressed Soviet 
intelligence. 

Phenomena that were principally new in Soviet cul¬ 
ture sprang up, including samizdat (i.e., nonofficially 
printed literature) produced by Soviet dissidents. Artis¬ 
tic comprehension of repression and Stalinist terror 
became a striking subject of discussion, and rehabilita¬ 
tion of the works of many repressed writers, artists, 
and scientists took place during these years. 

Nikita Khrushchev, the leader of the Communist 
Party and initiator of the dismantling of Stalin’s per¬ 
sonality cult, actively influenced the cultural process, 
trying to outline what he saw as appropriate frontiers 
of mental freedom. One of the greatest reformers in 
the history of Soviet culture, he had inspired the abo¬ 
lition of avant-gardist and abstractionist visual art, 
including the works of Soviet poet, Jew, and Nobel 


laureate Joseph Brodsky and Boris Pasternak’s novel 
Doctor Zhivago. 

General liberalization of life displayed itself main¬ 
ly in big cities (in the “center”), where the majority 
of the well-educated population was concentrated. 
Inhabitants of the countryside, in spite of the politi¬ 
cal rights and social freedoms proclaimed in the Soviet 
constitution, could hardly explore them in full mea¬ 
sure. In most cases they could not even move from 
their villages because they had no official identifica¬ 
tion documents at their disposal. Even to apply for 
study at the university in the regional center, they had 
to ask special permission to get their passports from 
local Soviet and party authorities. 
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Spanish civil war 

The Spanish civil war raged from July 17, 1936, until 
April 1, 1939, when the Nationalists, led by General 
Francisco Franco (1892-1975), overcame the ruling 
Republican, or Foyalist, government to take control 
of Spain’s future. The origins of the war can be found 
in Spanish political instability, which characterized the 
early decades of the 20th century, beginning during the 
rule of Alfonso XIII (1886-1941), who became mon¬ 
arch in 1902. 

A military coup led by Miguel Primo de Rivera in 
1923 saw the constitution suspended. Further attempts 
at economic and social change failed to reverse long¬ 
term negative trends. After the army withdrew its sup¬ 
port, Rivera resigned, and Alfonso XIII was forced 
to accept free elections in 1931. As a result, Alfonso 
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relinquished the crown and went into exile, and a repub¬ 
lic was declared. In the June 1931 elections the Social¬ 
ist Party (PSOE) and assorted left-wing parties won a 
major victory that made Alcala Zamora (1877-1949) 
prime minister, but he was soon replaced by the more 
radical Manuel Azana (1880-1940). 

A series of reforms that challenged the land-owning 
agricultural elites and the dominating position of the 
Catholic Church followed. The 1933 elections saw the 
right-wing parties, led by the Spanish Confederation 
of the Autonomous Right (Confederacion Espanola de 
Derechas Autonomas, CEDA), regain control of parlia¬ 
ment (the Cortes); they abolished the earlier reforms. 
A general strike followed in 1934, and armed rebellion 
occurred in Asturias. To overcome these divides and in 
a hope of establishing legitimacy, Manuel Azana estab¬ 
lished a broad coalition of the left, which included the 
communists (PCE, known as the Popular Front). 

In opposition to this movement, the right-wing par¬ 
ties formed the National Front, which included CEDA 
and the Carlists (monarchists) as well as the Falange 
Espanola, a nationalist party with fascist sympathies. 
The February 1936 general election saw a narrow Pop¬ 
ular Front victory. The Popular Front won 34.3 percent 
of the votes, and the National Front gained 33.3 per¬ 
cent. With control of 263 seats out of 473 in parliament, 
the Popular Front attempted a reform program in agri¬ 
culture. They also freed political prisoners, banned the 
Falange, and sent several prominent military officers, 
such as Francisco Franco, to overseas outposts. 

POLITICAL MANEUVERING 

Important sections of the military leadership, led by Gen¬ 
eral Emilio Mola, began to discuss what could be done 
about this government. The issue became more serious 
when in May 1936 the conservative Niceto Alcala- 
Zamora was removed as president and the more left- 
wing Manuel Azana replaced him. Azana made Diego 
Martinez Barrio prime minister on July 18, 1936. Barrio 
failed to reach a compromise with the opposition, and 
he was replaced by the more radical Jose Giral, who 
armed left-wing groups for possible resistance. 

General Mola declared the army in revolt on July 
19, 1936, and gained initial but somewhat blunder¬ 
ing success in the Canary Islands, Morocco, Navarre, 
Seville, and Aragon. Francisco Franco, commander of 
the Army of Africa, joined the revolt and began his 
conquest of southern Spain. General Mola concentrat¬ 
ed his forces in the northwest and took the important 
naval base at Ferrol. Mola would be killed in a plane 
crash in June 1937. 


Franco commanded the superior Army of Africa, 
which contained the Spanish foreign legion and over 
34,000 men. He moved his forces with the help of the 
German Luftwaffe to control practically all of south¬ 
western Spain. Most of the Civil Guard and the Assault 
Guard joined with the Nationalists. 

The Popular Front’s army was larger than that of 
the Nationalists and had gained the support of a variety 
of overseas left-wing recruits, primarily led by commu¬ 
nists, who were organized into International Brigades. 
This also included U.S. volunteers, who served under 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade banner. This mix of vari¬ 
ous national groups and ideologies produced friction 
among left-wing factions. 

The Nationalist side also attracted international 
support in the form of Lieutenant Colonel Walther 
Warlimont (1894-1976), a member of the German 
General Staff. Warlimont became an adviser to General 
Franco and arranged for the creation of the Condor 
Legion of volunteers, numbering 19,000 men by war’s 
end, to fight for the Nationalist cause. The Luftwaffe 
put in the field squadrons of bombers, fighters, and 
other aircraft to support ground operations. In August 
1936 the border area with Portugal fell to the Nation¬ 
alists after General Juan Yagiie overran Badajoz city, 
gaining in the process the epithet “Butcher of Bada¬ 
joz.” President Antonio Salazar of Portugal gave his 
support to the Nationalists and closed the border to 
the Republicans. 

In September 1936 Francisco Largo Caballero 
(1869-1946), a left-wing socialist, became Republican 
prime minister. It was during this time that General 
Franco assumed total control of the army, becoming 
generalissimo as well as head of the Nationalist state, a 
position strengthened with the fall of Toledo to Nation¬ 
alists armies. By November 1936 Nationalist troops 
under General Jose Varela, supported by the Condor 
Legion, began their siege of Madrid, which lasted for 
nearly three years and ultimately forced Caballero’s 
government to leave the capital. 

Benito Mussolini came to the aid of the Nation¬ 
alists with men and supplies. The Italian Blue Shirt 
Militia, numbering 30,000, joined 20,000 Italian army 
soldiers as part of the Nationalist Front. There were also 
pro-Catholic Irish Blue Shirts who joined the National¬ 
ist side. This Italian force included air force squadrons 
that joined with the Germans in bombing missions for 
the Nationalists. In March 1937 the Italian contingents 
were amalgamated as the Italian Corps. The intensity 
of the fighting increased at and near Madrid in 1937 
in an effort to take the city and cut off Republican 
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supplies. Battles in the Jarama Valley and at Guadala¬ 
jara were costly for all sides but left the Republicans 
hanging on. 

In April 1937 Franco brought all the Nationalist 
groups together under Falange Espanola control with 
himself as a supreme leader, or caudillo, an imitation 
of the titles Duce and Fiihrer used by Mussolini and 
Hitler. On April 26 the Germans bombed the Basque 
city of Guernica, made famous by Picasso’s painting 
that became a tribute to the city’s losses. The city was 
captured by the Nationalists two days later, and the 
regional capital, Bilbao, fell in June. Santander and 
Aragon were taken in August, and by October Asturias, 
including Gijon, had surrendered, giving the National¬ 
ists control of the north. 

Tensions mounted in the Republican camp because 
of Communist Party demands, which Caballero refused 
to meet. With the coalition threatened, President Azana 
removed Caballero and replaced him with Juan Negrin 
(1892-1956), who allowed the Communists greater 
influence in the cabinet. This internal strife became 
outright conflict in Barcelona when in May 1937 the 
Communists challenged other left-wing elements, such 
as the anarchists and Trotskyites, for control of local 
institutions. Death squads killed an estimated 400 peo¬ 
ple until troops from Valencia arrived. 

This event lost the National Front credibility, and 
Negrin’s pro-Communist sympathies gave more and 
more influence and control to Stalin and his agents. 
With its intensive bombing campaigns and its more 
unified military command, the Nationalists in April 
1938 broke out of their pocket, advancing to the 
sea toward Valencia, and appeared ready to encircle 
Madrid. Negrin launched the Ebro offensive in July 
in order to reverse these advances, but the losses were 
very heavy, particularly in International Brigade ranks. 
The International Brigade elements were eventually 
totally withdrawn from Spain in September 1938. The 
Ebro battles also cost the Nationalists dearly; 6,000 
were killed and 30,000 wounded. Yet the Republican 
inability to reverse the tide of war meant that they were 
now essentially a spent military force without hope of 
victory. 

Negrin’s efforts at reform and reorganization also 
proved futile. When the Nationalist army took Barce¬ 
lona on January 26, 1939, the Republican government 
withdrew to the French border. In February 1939 the 
British prime minister, Neville Chamberlain, recog¬ 
nized General Franco and the Nationalists as the legiti¬ 
mate Spanish government. President Azana now had 
no option other than to resign and flee to France. 


Splits also occurred on the Madrid front when 
Republican forces led by Segismundo Casado (1893- 
1968) formed an anti-Negrin junta. These internal 
divides saw Communists fight anarchists in the heart 
of Madrid. Casado realized the situation was hopeless 
and attempted negotiation with the Nationalists. How¬ 
ever, Franco refused anything less than total surrender. 
The Nationalist Army entered Madrid on March 27 
without significant opposition, and on April 1, 1939, 
Franco declared the civil war over. 

The civil war proved costly for Spain in economic, 
military, and social terms. Although estimates of deaths 
vary considerably, a general view is that approximately 
500,000 were killed, tens of thousands on both sides 
were murdered for their political associations, and an 
estimated 10,000 civilians were killed through Ger¬ 
man and Italian bombing. The end of the war also saw 
the Nationalists extract a sizable revenge, executing 
100,000 Republican prisoners; thousands more died 
from the conditions of their imprisonment. 

The civil war left in its wake a legacy of bitterness. 
Spanish democracy did not return until the restoration 
of the monarchy under King Juan Carlos following the 
death of Franco in 1975. Franco remained the long¬ 
est-serving fascist dictator of the era. He eventually 
normalized relations with his neighbors and joined the 
NATO alliance in the postwar period. Even his send¬ 
ing troops to fight with the Nazis on the Russian front 
during World War II was forgotten, for he never offi¬ 
cially joined the Axis powers. 

For many, the Spanish civil war was a precursor 
to the World War II struggle against fascism. The con¬ 
flict also revealed the ineffectiveness of the League of 
Nations in stopping such actions, which were made 
worse by the neutrality and nonintervention policies of 
the democratic states. The civil war in military terms 
became a testing ground for equipment and tactics 
that would be used in World War II, such as the carpet 
bombing of cities and the idea of total war. 

Further reading: Alpert, Michael. A New International His¬ 
tory of the Spanish Civil War. Basingstoke, UK: Palgrave- 
MacMillan, 1998; Beevor, Antony. Battle for Spain: The 
Spanish Civil War, 1936-1939. London: Cassell, 1982; 
Payne, Stanley G. The Collapse of the Spanish Republic: 
Origins of the Spanish Civil War 1933-1936. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 2006; Preston, Paul. The Spanish 
Civil War: Reaction, Revolution and Revenge. New York: 
HarperCollins, 2006. 
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SS (Schutzstaffel) 

The SS was the abbreviated form of the German 
Schutzstaffel , meaning “protection squadron,” which 
began as a small personal bodyguard for Adolf Hit¬ 
ler and grew into a large multipurpose arm of the 
Nazi Party by the end of World War II. In 1925 the 
Stosstrupp Adolf Hitler was formed as a group of eight 
men with the task of protecting Adolf Hitler at rallies, 
speeches, and other events after the failed Beer Hall 
Putsch. In 1926 the group was renamed the Schutz¬ 
staffel, expanded, and given the role of protecting Nazi 
Party leaders. The SS remained a small force for the 
first few years but expanded rapidly after the appoint¬ 
ment of Heinrich Himmler in 1929 as its leader. Under 
Himmler the SS expanded from 280 to 209,000 mem¬ 
bers in five years. After 1932 the SS wore distinctive 
black uniforms, changing to army grey uniforms prior 
to the beginning of World War II. Admittance to the 
SS was restricted by race to Germans, and the orga¬ 
nization had a special interest in attracting “Aryans,” 
blonde-haired, blue-eyed Germans who were viewed as 
the vanguard of the Germanic peoples. 

Under Himmler and his right-hand man Reinhard 
Heydrich, the power of the SS grew, and it became a 
branch of the German government under Hitler. The SS 
assumed the role of guards of the Reichschancellery and 
later expanded into the first Waffen-SS Division. The 
Waffen-SS became a second German army (in addition 
to the Wehrmacht), which was first loyal to Hitler. The 
SS first exercised its power by carrying out purges in the 
Nazi Party during the Night of the Long Knives. 

Shortly after the Nazis came to power, the SS 
expanded its role in German politics and society. In 
1934 the SS took control over the Geheime Staatspo- 
lizei (the German secret state police, known as the 
Gestapo). The Gestapo was combined with the SS intel¬ 
ligence service, or Sicherheitsdienst (SD), to form the 
Sicherheitspolizie (security police). Two years later all 
German federal, state, and local police were absorbed 
into the SS. The newly established concentration camps 
came under the control of the SS-Totenkopfverbande 
(SS Deathshead Unit, or SS-TV). The SS-TV continued 
to expand with Nazi conquests, establishing new con¬ 
centration camps. During the war, disabled Waffen- 
SS veterans often moved into SS-TV units and were 
sent to work at the concentration camps. Once Ger¬ 
many began to expand, Einsatzgruppen (special action 
squads) were formed by the SS on an as-needed basis to 
neutralize threats to Germany. In 1941, as a precursor 
to the final solution, the Einsatzgruppen moved into 


the Soviet Union and began the extermination of Jews, 
Gypsies, and communists. 

The Algemeine-SS, also established in 1934, was 
responsible for race, security, finance, administration, 
and personnel. Officers were established to help SS offi¬ 
cers who had suffered during the struggle for power. 
Other offices oversaw party and military awards, press 
and information, and liaison between Himmler and the 
Four-Year [economic] Plan. Another office controlled 
the teaching of ancestral heritage, genealogy, and bio¬ 
logical research; still another oversaw the welfare of SS 
mothers and children. Later the Algemeine-SS took on a 
reserve role, with many of its members serving in other 
Nazi organizations. The SS Medical Corps provided 
medical care to SS units in the 1930s. After the establish¬ 
ment of the concentration camps, the SS Medical Corps 
began experimentations on human prisoners. The most 
notorious of these crimes occurred at Auschwitz under 
the leadership of SS doctor Joseph Mengele. 

During the war the Algemeine-SS was responsible 
for executing SS policy in the occupied territories. These 
were added to the Weimar government records that the 
Nazis had inherited, making the Nazi regime the most 
heavily documented government and society in history. 
Shortly after the Reichstag fire, the Algemeine-SS pro¬ 
vided help to the police forces during the roundup and 
imprisonment of Germany’s communists and potential 
Nazi Party opponents. 

The Waffen-SS continued to grow after the outbreak 
of war and eventually reached 38 divisions. Many were 
made up of foreign volunteers from occupied Europe. 
The racial restrictions were relaxed because of a man¬ 
power shortage. Some foreign units ended up defend¬ 
ing Berlin and Hitler’s bunker during the final Russian 
offensive. Because of their fanatical loyalty to Hitler 
and the Nazi Party, SS combat formations were given 
priority when new equipment and new weapons were 
issued. They also had priority in receiving replacements 
to cover casualties. Waffen-SS units were feared by the 
Allies because of their fanatical indoctrination and cruel 
treatment of civilians and prisoners. 

See also Holocaust, the. 
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Stalin, Joseph 

(1878-1952) Soviet leader 

Joseph Stalin seems to have dedicated himself to acquir¬ 
ing and maintaining political power in the manner of 
Machiavelli’s prince. Unlike the prince, however, Stalin 
subscribed to an ideology that suggested his priorities 
while foreclosing certain policy options. As the leader of 
the Soviet Union from 1925 until his death in 1952, he 
defended the achievements of the Bolshevik Revolution, 
pushed through an accelerated and brutal industrializa¬ 
tion, successfully waged war against Nazi Germany, 
and contributed to the division of Eastern from Western 
Europe in the 1940s. 

The man who later earned the name of “Stalin” 
(meaning “steel” in Russian) grew up in a Christian area 
of Georgia, in Russian Transcaucasia. Born Josif Vissa¬ 
rionovich Dzhugashvili in December 1878 to parents 
who both belonged to the legal estate of peasant, he had 
little money and few opportunities as a child. His alco¬ 
holic father left the household during Stalin’s childhood 
and died a vagabond in 1909. Stalin maintained a close, 
if not affectionate, relationship with his mother. 

A good, though not brilliant, student, Joseph ini¬ 
tially pursued his coursework diligently, and he con¬ 
tinued to improve his Russian. He became critical of 
the “humiliating regime” maintained by the extremely 
conservative Russian Orthodox priests who ran the 
school, however. Around 1895 he became involved 
in the social democratic discussion circles that had 
begun to form in Tblisi. His earlier belief in Georgian 
nationalism was increasingly replaced by a devotion 
to Marxist internationalism. 

Before he left seminary in 1899 (without completing 
his training), he had organized strikes and protests. In 
1902 he was arrested by the czar’s police for his activi¬ 
ties. He spent the first of several terms in prison or inter¬ 
nal exile (usually in Siberia). He attracted the attention 
of Vladimir Lenin and other leading revolutionary 
Communists for his ruthless effectiveness as an orga¬ 
nizer as well as for his intellectual work on nationality 
and nationalism. On the other hand, his methods often 
caused schisms and rendered him unpopular. 

When the revolutionary year of 1917 began, Stalin 
was in Siberia. The Bolsheviks were distancing them¬ 
selves from the duma, which had been created by the 
czar in 1905 to placate protesters but which lacked 
legitimacy. The destruction of life and property during 
World War I fatally undermined the czar’s authority, 
as it revealed that Russian industrial backwardness 
meant not only a poor standard of living for the people 


but also an inability to supply troops or to sustain infra¬ 
structure during war. In addition to ending the war, the 
Bolsheviks promised to build industry and improve 
agriculture through communist principles. 

Stalin generally, though often cautiously, supported 
Lenin while the Bolshevik leader proposed a radical 
strategy to bring his party to power. Although impor¬ 
tant as an adjutant, Stalin did not enjoy the name 
recognition of Lenin, Leon Trotsky, or Lev Kamanev. 
Nevertheless, he joined the Central Committee and the 
Politburo as soon as they were created; he was also 
appointed people’s commissar of nationalities. 

During the civil war that followed Bolshevik victory, 
Stalin was sent by Lenin to Czaritsyn (later Stalingrad) 
in summer 1918 as special plenipotentiary. His assign¬ 
ment was to secure food from southern Russia with the 
assistance of a small armed detachment. Stalin butted 
heads with Trotsky over the conduct of operations 
against the Cossacks. Before being recalled to Moscow, 
Stalin had carried out the executions of Red Army offi¬ 
cers with noble blood or ties to the old czarist army. 
Stalin’s fears—occasionally but not always entirely 
paranoia—of betrayal by members of the military and 
party were already manifest in 1921. 

HISTORICAL DEBATE 

Historians have debated whether Lenin wanted to pre¬ 
vent Stalin from succeeding him. Certainly Lenin was 
concerned about Stalin’s readiness to use torture and 
violence instead of persuasion. In the years immediate¬ 
ly after Lenin’s death in 1924, Stalin consolidated his 
hold on power by discrediting rivals such as Trotsky 
and by emphasizing his respect for Lenin’s legacy. In 
fact, he immediately began to distance himself from 
that legacy by ordering the immediate imposition of 
agricultural collectivization and by elevating him¬ 
self above the Communist Party. Lurthermore, unlike 
Lenin, Stalin asserted that the Soviet Union could effect 
“socialism within one country” and so did not need to 
await socialist revolutions elsewhere. 

Stalin’s long tenure as leader of the Soviet Union 
was characterized by immense gains in industrial pro¬ 
duction, especially in the decade prior to World War 
II, often at the expense of human life and of agriculture. 
He ordered citizens to build enormous steel factories 
and industrial towns, such as Magnetogorsk; when for¬ 
eigners visited the Soviet Union, they typically expressed 
amazement that Stalin had achieved such results while 
the rest of the world struggled to cope with the Great 
Depression. Indeed, industrial production quadrupled 
between 1929 and 1938. 
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Meanwhile, Stalin collectivized approximately 80 
percent of Soviet agricultural land and deported, exiled, 
or executed millions of peasants who resisted state 
expropriation of their land and produce. Stalin’s deter¬ 
mination to acquire foreign currency in order to support 
industrialization led him to authorize grain exports even 
in years of crop failure and dearth. Famines occurred, 
especially in the “breadbasket” republic of the Ukraine. 
As many as 4 million people died in the Ukraine alone 
during the 1932-33 famine. Incompetent management 
and flawed policies, not a lack of grain supplies, caused 
the deaths from starvation. 

Aside from industrialization and collectiviza¬ 
tion, Stalin also strived to reform the educational sys¬ 
tem and culture. He made it possible for generations 
of young people from poor and working-class back¬ 
grounds to acquire higher education and respectable 
jobs. Men who benefited from Stalin’s egalitarian mea¬ 
sures included several, such as Nikita Khrushchev, who 
in turn became leaders of the Soviet Union. Within the 
sphere of culture, Stalin promoted socialist realism, an 
aesthetic that encouraged artists and writers to idealize 
peasants, workers, and everyday life under Communism 
while achieving a certain degree of verisimilitude. Sta¬ 
lin attempted to uproot the Russian Orthodox Church 
from its place in Russian life, replacing it with the “reli¬ 
gion” of Communism. However, neither Christianity 
nor Islam disappeared from the Soviet Union. 

For much of the 1930s, Stalin prepared for immi¬ 
nent war against Germany. Despite the signing of the 
Molotov-von Ribbentrop pact between the Soviet 
Union and Nazi Germany, Stalin expected that war 
between the countries was inevitable. Soviet arma¬ 
ment production increased, as did fear of treason and 
the exile or execution of supposed traitors. During 
the period known as the Great Terror, in the immedi¬ 
ate aftermath of the December 1934 assassination of 
Leningrad party chief and Stalin confidant Sergei Kirov, 
Stalin pursued all suspected terrorists and promulgated 
an edict that enabled an accelerated execution timeta¬ 
ble for terrorists. With the assistance of NKVD head 
Nikolai Ezhov, Stalin organized the arrest of 1.3 mil¬ 
lion political criminals, of whom almost three-quarters 
were executed. Approximately 90 percent of all death 
sentences assigned to pre-World War II convictions for 
political crimes were imposed in 1937 and 1938. The 
Great Terror affected enormous numbers of ordinary 
citizens, but Communist Party elites were also impris¬ 
oned or executed in large numbers. Stalin also elimi¬ 
nated officers in the Red Army: 412 of 767 members 
of high command in 1936 were killed. 


Stalin may initially have been shocked by the Nazi 
invasion of the Soviet Union in 1941, but he quickly 
recovered and marshaled his infamous strength of will. 
He spoke to Muscovites about the ideological mean¬ 
ing of the war and the Russian history of valiantly 
resisting invasions by seemingly superior armies. The 
“Great Patriotic War” cost an average of 7,050 Soviet 
lives each day, with a total of 8.6 million soldiers and 
17 million civilians killed. 

After 1945 an aging Stalin gradually reduced his 
active involvement in day-to-day government. He 
oversaw the creation of an eastern bloc of countries 
sympathetic to the Soviet Union. He also prevented 
any war hero from gaining widespread popularity and 
thus from becoming an alternative ruler. He did not 
appoint a successor before he died in 1952. The de- 
Stalinization campaigns of the later 1950s and early 
1960s could not, however, remove the imprint left by 
Stalin over several decades. 

In fact, opinion polls taken after the fall of commu¬ 
nism indicated that a large percentage of Russians con¬ 
tinued to admire him, despite the opening of archives 
that revealed the magnitude of the human tragedy that 
accompanied the triumph of industrialization. 

See also Soviet purges; Soviet society: social 
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Stalingrad, Battle of (1942-1943) 

The Battle of Stalingrad was one of the decisive battles 
of World War II. Lasting from August 1942 to Febru¬ 
ary 1943, the battle pitted the forces of the Soviet Union 
against those of Nazi Germany amid the ruins of the city 
of Stalingrad. Soviet victory in February 1943 proved a 
major Allied triumph and a turning point of the war. 

On June 28, 1942, the German High Command 
launched Operation Blau (blue) against the Soviet 
Union. Blau’s objectives were to capture the oil fields 
and agricultural resources of the Caucasus region and 
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The difficult Russian winter helped stall the advance of the German Wehrmacht around Stalingrad. The lengthy siege proved disastrous for 
Germany and began the slow shift of fortunes in favor of the Allies in World War II. 


the city of Stalingrad. This task was assigned to Army 
Group South, a coalition of German, Italian, Romanian, 
and Hungarian armies. Army Group South advanced 
through heavy Soviet resistance throughout the summer 
of 1942 and by August had reached Stalingrad. 

German forces unleashed a devastating bombard¬ 
ment against Stalingrad and reduced much of the city to 
rubble. As German infantry units entered the city, Sovi¬ 
et forces and even Stalingrad’s citizens fiercely resisted. 
Seemingly endless street-to-street and house-to-house 
combat resulted in heavy casualties on both sides. Snip¬ 
ers hid amid the ruins and inflicted numerous casualties, 
with both Russian and German snipers earning renown 
for their marksmanship and lethality. 

The Soviet commander charged with the defense 
of Stalingrad was Vasily Chuikov. Chuikov had strict 
orders from Joseph Stalin to hold the city at any 
cost; indeed, Stalin had issued similar instructions to 
all Soviet soldiers in the famous Order No. 227 for¬ 
bidding retreat. Particular Stalingrad landmarks were 
fought over continuously, such as the Red October fac¬ 


tories, “Pavlov’s House,” and a large hill overlooking 
the city, the Mamayev Kurgan. Although Soviet forces 
tenaciously defended these sites, by November German 
forces held 90 percent of Stalingrad. 

While Stalingrad’s defenders held fast, the Soviet 
High Command launched a counterattack, Operation 
Uranus. Uranus called for an assault on the northern 
and southern flanks of Army Group South. The Sovi¬ 
ets deemed these flanks particularly vulnerable because 
ill-equipped and unenthusiastic Romanian units guard¬ 
ed them. On November 19 Soviet forces assaulted the 
Third Romanian Army in the north. The following day 
Soviets attacked the Romanian 4th Army Corps in the 
south. The Romanians quickly gave way, allowing Sovi¬ 
et armies from both flanks to meet at the town of Kalach 
and successfully execute a pincer movement that encir¬ 
cled 250,000 Axis soldiers within the Stalingrad sector. 

The German commander of Axis forces within 
Stalingrad, Sixth Army’s general Friedrich Paulus, 
sought permission to fight through the encirclement 
and escape. Hitler refused, assuring Paulus that Ger- 
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man relief would soon break the siege. Hermann 
Goring pledged that his Luftwaffe could supply Sta¬ 
lingrad via an “air bridge,” delivering over 300 tons 
of food, fuel, and ammunition daily. His boasts, how¬ 
ever, were wildly exaggerated and only a trickle of the 
supplies arrived. 

The bitter Russian winter, dwindling supplies, and 
constant fighting severely reduced Axis resistance in 
Stalingrad. Soviet troops inexorably inched forward, 
pushing the Germans back to the city center. Paulus was 
captured by Soviet forces on January 31, along with 22 
other German generals. Axis forces finally surrendered 
on February 2. Soviet forces captured over 90,000 Ger¬ 
man soldiers; only 6,000 would survive the war and 
return home. 

Germany’s defeat at Stalingrad proved the turning 
point of the war. Germany’s reputation for invincibil¬ 
ity was shattered, and after Stalingrad the Germans 
endured a defensive position on the eastern front. The 
Soviets gained an important strategic and psychological 
triumph and pushed steadily toward Berlin. Soviet vic¬ 
tory came at great sacrifice, however; the Battle of Stalin¬ 
grad is considered World War II’s bloodiest battle, with 
over 2 million deaths on both sides. 

Further reading: Beevor, Anthony. Stalingrad: The Fateful 
Siege, 1942-1943. New York: Viking Penguin, 1998; Glantz, 
David, and Jonathan House. When Titans Clashed: How 
the Red Army Stopped Hitler. Lawrence: University Press of 
Kansas, 1995; Ziemke, Karl. Stalingrad to Berlin: The Ger¬ 
man Defeat in the East. Washington, DC: Army Historical 
Series, 1968. 
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Stilwell mission 

Joseph Stilwell (1883-1946) was assigned to China 
between 1920 and 1923 and between 1926 and 1928 
as a military intelligence officer in the U.S. legation in 
Beijing (Peking). He learned spoken Chinese. Between 
1932 and 1939 he served as U.S. military attache to 
China. China fought Japan alone between 1937 and 
1941, but the United States and China became allies 
against Japan after Pearl Harbor. The Allies estab¬ 
lished the China-Burma-India theater of war, and Chi¬ 
nese leader Chiang Kai-shek became supreme com¬ 
mander of the China theater. Since Stilwell was one of 
the few U.S. military officers who spoke Chinese, he 
was promoted from colonel to lieutenant general and 


appointed commander of U.S. forces in China, admin¬ 
istrator of U.S. Lend-Lease aid to China, and chief of 
staff to Chiang in 1942. Although he was a brave sol¬ 
dier, he was the worst possible choice for these posi¬ 
tions because he was abrasive, stubborn, and entirely 
lacking in diplomacy, for which he was called “Vin¬ 
egar Joe.” His earlier experiences in China had also 
made him contemptuous of Chinese leaders. 

Relations between Stilwell and Chinese leaders 
were bad from the beginning. His first campaign in 
1942 to keep open the Burma Road, which supplied 
China overland, was a disaster and led to mutual 
recriminations. Stilwell complained that the Chinese 
forces were unwilling to engage the Japanese, while 
Chiang countered by complaining about the little aid 
that he was receiving and expressing unwillingness to 
step up his efforts until he received more aid. With 
his tactless ways, Stilwell became the lightning rod in 
Sino-American relations and caused divisions within 
the U.S. administration. 

He also quarreled with Claire Chennault, a pro¬ 
ponent of air power, the commander of the volunteer 
airmen called the Flying Tigers, and later the command¬ 
er of the Fourteenth U.S. Air Force, who had Chiang’s 
support for building airfields to bomb Japan. The fric¬ 
tion came to a head in September 1943, when Stilwell 
demanded that Chiang lift the blockade against Chi¬ 
nese Communist Party (CCP)-held regions and use 
the freed-up troops against Japan. 

In the midst of a major Japanese offensive, Stil¬ 
well received U.S. president Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt’s endorsement that Chiang hand over to him total 
command of all Chinese troops, and he delivered the 
ultimatum to Chiang in the most offensive manner, 
intending to humiliate the Nationalist government. 

Both Vice President Henry Wallace and special 
presidential envoy general Patrick Hurley deemed 
the way Stilwell handled the situation with Chiang 
unacceptable. Although the difficult military situation 
compelled Chiang to accede to the U.S. demand for a 
U.S. commander for the Chinese forces, he rejected 
Stilwell as the man for the job, charging that he want¬ 
ed not to cooperate with the Chinese as allies but to 
dominate them. 

Hurley agreed, reporting to Roosevelt that “there 
is no issue between you and Chiang except Stilwell,” 
adding “my opinion is that if you sustain Stilwell in this 
controversy, you will lose Chiang Kai-shek and possi¬ 
bly you will lose China with him.” Roosevelt recalled 
Stilwell on October 29,1944. His replacement, General 
Albert Wedemeyer, did not command Chinese forces. 
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The Stilwell episode was unfortunate because of its 
effect on Chinese-U.S. relations. 

See also Sino-Japanese War. 
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Sudan under British rule 
(1900-1950) 

After the area of present day Sudan was conquered by 
Muhammad Ali of Egypt in the 1820s, Great Britain 
began to exert pressure on Egypt to halt the flourish¬ 
ing slave trade that was prevalent in the area. Strong 
resistance arose among the Sudanese, who had grown 
wealthy and powerful from the slave trade. They 
harassed the Egyptian officials who administered the 
Sudan until 1883. The British became more involved 
both due to fears of French expansionism in the area 
and after the massacre of British troops under General 
Charles Gordon in 1885 by followers of the Mahdi. 
Great Britain viewed its interests in Egypt to be under 
threat and set about to uproot the Mahdist regime. 

British forces under General (Lord) Horatio Her¬ 
bert Kitchener concocted a plan to rout the Mahdist 
forces in the Sudan and bring the Sudan under joint 
Egyptian and British control in response to French 
aggression in Fashoda. By September of 1898, the 
British forces had uprooted the Mahdist regime and 
stopped the French march. In 1899 the Anglo-British 
condominium was established, stating that England 
and Egypt would jointly administer the Sudan. In 
reality, British officials and Egyptian officials select¬ 
ed by the British administered the Sudan. The British 
dominated the condominium and crushed many small 
uprisings throughout the country. 

Lord Kitchener became the first governor-general 
of the Sudan and was followed by his former aide, 
Sir Reginald Wingate, who served as governor-general 
from 1899 to 1916. Wingate was knowledgeable about 
the Sudan and kept taxes light to allow the economy 


to grow. Railway, telegraph, and steamer services were 
expanded, although they were heavily dependent on 
Egyptian subsidies. In 1902 the Gordon Memorial 
College was founded, which produced a highly edu¬ 
cated Sudanese class. However, this new class was not 
able to find positions in the government, nor were they 
able to function within the traditional Sudanese soci¬ 
ety. Frustrated and disillusioned, it is from this class 
that Sudanese nationalism was born. 

These educated Sudanese nationalists were encour¬ 
aged and assisted by their Egyptian counterparts, who 
also sought to rid themselves of British control. In 1921 
a Gordon Memorial College graduate, ‘Abd al-Latif, 
formed the United Tribes Society and was arrested by 
the British. After his release he formed the White Flag 
League in 1924 with the specific goal of pushing the 
British out of the Sudan. Demonstrations in Khartoum 
followed in the summer of 1924 but were ruthlessly 
suppressed by the British. On November 19, 1924, the 
British governor-general of the Sudan, Sir Lee Stack, 
was assassinated in Cairo. The British, suspicious that 
the Egyptians provoked unrest in the Sudan, forced the 
Egyptians to withdraw from the area. A Sudanese bat¬ 
talion rallied to support the Egyptians but was wiped 
out by the British. This ended the revolt, and the Brit¬ 
ish ruled the Sudan alone until 1936. 

In 1936 Britain and Egypt reached a semi¬ 
agreement that allowed the Egyptians to return and once 
again administer the Sudan jointly. The newly educated 
class of Sudanese were angered that they were still not 
involved in the administration of their country and pub¬ 
licly expressed their discontent through the Graduates’ 
General Congress, a Gordon Memorial College alumni 
association. The congress split into two factions, a 
moderate and radical branch. The radical faction was 
led by Isma’il al-Azhari and actively sought Egyptian 
help in expelling the British. In 1943 al-Azhari’s fac¬ 
tion was in full control of the congress and organized 
the Ashiqqa’ Party, the first Sudanese political party. 

They were opposed by another party formed under 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, the son of the 
Mahdi. His party, the Ummah Party, used his father’s 
reputation and following to gather a strong base. Both 
the Ashiqqa’ Party and the Ummah Party sought to 
unify other minority groups under their respective 
banners. Sayyid ‘Ali al-Margahani of the Khatmiyyah 
Brotherhood supported al-Azhari’s party, both fac¬ 
tions uniting under the umbrella National Unionist 
Party in 1951. The rivalry between al-Azhari’s party 
and the Mahdist party would affect politics for years, 
even after British domination in the region ended. 
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Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. A camel soldier of the native forces of the British army stands ready. Both the British and Egyptians ruled the 
Sudan throughout the first half of the 20th century. It was not until 1956 that the country was declared an independent republic. 


The British, aware of Sudanese nationalistic aspi¬ 
rations, attempted to incorporate some Sudanese into 
the government. They established an advisory board 
for Northern Sudan led by a governor-general and 28 
Sudanese, but this was not a legislative body. The Suda¬ 
nese agitated for more power and for the inclusion of 
Southern Sudan in the legislative body. Under the Brit¬ 
ish administration, the Christian and animist sects of 
the south had been ruled and administered separately 
from the Muslim Arab sects of the north. This divi¬ 
sion would prove fatal when the British established a 
legislative body (under pressure) that encompassed all 
of the Sudan, north and south, in 1947. 

This move angered the Egyptians, who then 
threw out the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 and 


proclaimed sole Egyptian rule over the Sudan. The 
Sudanese agitated until the Egyptian revolution in 
1952 under Gamal Abdel Nasser prompted both the 
Egyptians and the British to sign an agreement grant¬ 
ing the Sudanese self-determination within three 
years. Elections followed in 1953, and al-Azhari’s 
National Union Party won the majority. ATAzhari 
declared the Sudan an independent republic on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1956. 

Further reading: Daly, M. W. Empire on the Nile: The Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 1898-1934. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2003; Holt, P. M., and M. W. Daly. History of 
the Sudan: From the Coming of Islam to the Present Day. 
Harlow: Pearson Professional Education, 2000; Voll, John 
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Sun Yat-sen 

(1866-1925) father of the Chinese republic 

Sun Yat-sen was the son of a farmer from southern China, 
a region that had the most contact with Westerners. In 
1879 he went to Hawaii with his successful elder brother 
and studied in a Christian missionary school. Later he 
received a medical degree in British Hong Kong, where 
he came into contact with anti-Manchu secret societies. 

Dr. Sun soon abandoned his medical practice for pol¬ 
itics. He first sought out Li Hongzhang (Li Hung-chang), 
the leading reformer in the Qing (Ch’ing) government, 
with a detailed letter outlining his ideas. Because Li was 
too busy with international problems to respond, Sun 
was discouraged and became a revolutionary, forming 
the Xingzong hui (Hsing-chung hui), or Revive China 
Society, in Honolulu in 1895; it quickly expanded among 
overseas Chinese worldwide and secretly in China. 

The society’s declared goal was to “expel the 
Manchus, restore Chinese rule, and establish a federal 
republic.” Its uprising in 1895 failed miserably, and 
Sun fled to England with a price on his head. In Lon¬ 
don he was lured into the grounds of the Chinese lega¬ 
tion and arrested, but he escaped shipment to China 
and execution when his teacher, Dr. Cantlie, alerted 
the British authorities, who forced the Chinese author¬ 
ities to free him. 

A wanted man in China, Sun traveled widely in 
Japan, Southeast Asia, and the United States to recruit 
followers and raise funds. Japan had become a mag¬ 
net for Chinese students, many on government schol¬ 
arships. It also gave refuge to opponents of the Qing 
dynasty. There Sun formed the Tungmeng hui (T’ung- 
meng hui), or League of Common Alliance, in 1905. His 
ideology crystallized as the Three People’s Principles— 
nationalism (overthrow of the Manchus and international 
equality for China), democracy (a republic where the 
people enjoyed the same rights as in Western democra¬ 
cies), and livelihood (land to the tiller and industrializa¬ 
tion)—that became the goal of his organization. The 
Tungmeng hui propagated its ideas in a paper called the 
Min Bao (Min Pao), or People’s Report, and competed 
with Kang Youwei (K’ang Yu-wei) and members of his 
Emperor Protection Society, which advocated a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy for China. 



Sun Yat-sen agreed to step down as provisional president; the fol¬ 
lowing period was marred by warlords in China. 


Sun’s followers staged 10 failed uprisings against the 
Qing dynasty. Then on October 10, 1911, army officers 
who were secret members of the Tungmeng hui rose up 
in revolt in Wuchang, the capital of Hubei (Hupei) Prov¬ 
ince on the lower Yangzi (Yangtze) River. The revolution 
spread quickly through southern and central Chinese 
provinces. Sun was in Denver, Colorado, on a fundrais¬ 
ing tour when the revolution happened, and he hastened 
homeward. He arrived in Shanghai on Christmas Day 
to hear that the provisional national assembly meeting 
in Nanjing (Nanking) had elected him provisional presi¬ 
dent of the Chinese Republic. He took his oath of office 
on January 1, 1912. Meanwhile, the Qing court had 
appointed Yuan Shikai (Yuan Shih-k’ai) commander 
of its best divisions to defeat the revolutionists. Yuan, 
however, negotiated with both sides to ensure the abdica¬ 
tion of the Qing dynasty, on the condition that he would 
become president of the republic. Sun agreed to step 
down because the revolutionaries could not win militar¬ 
ily against Yuan. 

Yuan, however, betrayed the republic because he 
wanted to be emperor. He outlawed the Kuomintang 
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(KMT, the name adopted by the Tungmeng hui in 1912), 
which opposed his ambitions, failed to win acceptance for 
himself as emperor, and was forced to resign. Warlords 
divided China after Yuan’s death in 1916. Sun suffered 
frustration until 1923, when he made an agreement with 
Adolf Joffe, agent of the Comintern in China, whereby in 
return for Russian Communist assistance he would accept 
members of the infant Chinese Communist Party into 
the KMT. This agreement began the first United Front. 
Sun was able to establish an opposition government in 
Canton, where Russian advisers helped him to reorganize 
the KMT on the Soviet model. He died in 1925 during a 
trip to Beijing (Peking), where he made a failed attempt to 
negotiate with the warlords to unify China. 

Sun was a revolutionary and a visionary. He succeed¬ 
ed in overthrowing the Qing dynasty but died before his 
other ideals could be realized. He is honored as the father 
of the Chinese Republic. 

See also Hu Hanmin; May Fourth Movement/intel¬ 
lectual revolution. 

Further reading: Jansen, Marius B. The Japanese and Sun Yat- 
sen. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1954; Schif- 
frin, Harold Z. Sun Yat-sen and the Origins of the Chinese 
Revolution. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1970; 
Twitchett, Dennis, and John K. Fairbank, eds. The Cambridge 
History of China, Part 2, Vol. 11, 1800-1911. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1980; Wilbur, C. Martin. Sun 
Yat-sen: Frustrated Patriot. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1976. 
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Sykes-Picot Agreement (1916) 

The Sykes-Picot Agreement was a secret agreement 
between the British and the French regarding the dis¬ 
pensation of Ottoman territory in the Middle East. 
Francois Georges-Picot represented the French and 
Mark Sykes represented the British. Formalized in May 
1916 at the height of World War I, the agreement 
was based on the assumption that the Allies would win 
the war (by no means certain in 1916), and as a result, 
the Ottoman Empire that had sided with the Germans 
would be dismembered. 

Under the Sykes-Picot Agreement, France was to 
gain spheres of influence, or direct control, over most 
of the Arab territories of present-day Syria and Leba¬ 
non as well as southeastern Turkey, including the area 
around Alexandretta. The British were to gain control 


over much of present-day Iraq and Jordan and areas 
in Palestine around the northern port of Haifa. The 
rest of Palestine, including the holy cities of Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, was to fall under international control. 
At the time none of these areas existed as independent 
states but had been ruled as provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire since the 16th century. 

Under later terms, Russia, an ally in the war at the 
time, was to receive Armenia and parts of Kurdistan. 
Russia also hoped that this would mean the realization 
of its long-held dream to control access into the Medi¬ 
terranean from the Black Sea through the Strait of the 
Dardanelles. The Italians, also allies, were to expand in 
the Aegean and western Turkey around the major city 
of Izmir. The area of present-day Saudi Arabia was not 
included in the arrangement because in 1916 oil had not 
yet been discovered there and the territory was not con¬ 
sidered of economic or political importance. 

The portions of the agreement involving Russia 
were nullified when Russia dropped out of the war early 
through a separate treaty with Germany. Owing to Mus¬ 
tafa Kemal Ataturk’s successful military defense of the 
Anatolian Peninsula, Turkey was not partitioned after 
the war, nor was it occupied for any length of time. As 
some British foreign office officials warned at the time, 
portions of the Sykes-Picot Agreement contradicted the 
secret agreements made with the Arabs in the Sherif 
Husayn-McMahon correspondence. The Balfour 
Declaration regarding Zionist, or Jewish national, 
aspirations in Palestine, issued publicly in 1917, further 
complicated the issue of control over that territory. 

The terms of the Sykes-Picot Agreement involving 
Arab territories were formalized in the 1920 San Remo 
Treaty and in the League of Nations in 1922, where¬ 
by Syria and Lebanon became French mandates and Pal¬ 
estine, Jordan, and Iraq became British mandates. Con¬ 
sequently, in the post-World War I era, the Arabs not 
only failed to receive independence, but they were also 
divided into separate nations ruled by two different impe¬ 
rial powers. Nor did the Zionists realize their dreams of 
an independent Jewish state. The consequences of these 
decisions continued to cause conflict in the region into 
the 21st century. 

Further reading: Fromkin, David. A Peace to End All Peace: 
The Fall of the Ottoman Empire and the Creation of the 
Modern Middle East. New York: Avon, 1989; Monroe, Eliz¬ 
abeth. Britain’s Moment in the Middle East, 1914-1971. 2d 
ed. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1981. 
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Taisho 

(1879-1926) emperor of Japan 

Emperor Taisho, whose personal name was Yoshihito, was 
the emperor of Japan from 1912 to 1926, the 123rd ruler 
of the Japanese imperial line, and the son of the hero- 
emperor Meiji and an imperial lady-in-waiting, Yanagiwara 
Naruko. The Empress Shoken Haruko was appointed his 
official mother. In 1912, he became emperor and took the 
reign name Taisho. 

Taisho’s father, the emperor Meiji, was a hard act 
to follow. Meiji had brought Japan’s economy into the 
modern world, and by the time of his death, Japan was 
an industrialized nation and a world power. His cha¬ 
risma and achievements transformed Meiji into a per¬ 
sona that was difficult to separate from the institution of 
the imperial system. His blend of humanity and heroism 
bolstered the belief in the emperor as a living deity. 

On the other hand, Taisho was a sickly man whom 
many considered not of the same caliber as Meiji. He 
was expected to have strength and intellectual acumen, 
to make quick, strong decisions, and to put Japan above 
all else. Advisers, intellectuals, and officers of the state 
felt that Taisho bore none of these traits and considered 
him indolent and impulsive. Taisho lacked knowledge of 
military strategy and negotiation skills. 

Taisho’s reign marked the attainment of univer¬ 
sal male suffrage, the decrease of monarchical power, 
and greater freedoms. Historians mark the post-Russo- 
Japanese War period and the 1912 imperial change as the 
beginning of the Taisho democracy, meaning universal 


male suffrage, cabinet governments, and politics based on 
parties rather than the older fief-based political cliques. 
After World War I, the Taisho democracy also came to 
mean the influx of Western lifestyles, individualism, and 
cultural products. This influx of Western culture chal¬ 
lenged the idea that the state was responsible for defining 
and enforcing proper moral life. 

As a child, Yoshihito had suffered from meningi¬ 
tis, said to have affected him throughout his entire life. 
When he was around 10 years old, his medical condition 
had worsened and his performance as a student had suf¬ 
fered miserably. Court attendants who had recognized 
his limitations eventually devised a program consisting 
of three parts learning to seven parts physical education. 
He withdrew from the school so as not to damage the 
carefully constructed image of an institution that did not 
allow for human failure. 

Despite these failings, there were high hopes upon 
his assumption of the throne. The reign name Taisho 
means “great rectification and reform,” and he was 
pledged to correctness, rectification, and adjustments. 

In 1919, Japan attended the peace conference at 
Versailles that ended World War I as one of the great 
military and industrial powers of the world. It partici¬ 
pated in the proceedings as one of the Big Five powers. 
Japan also earned a seat on the council of the League 
of Nations. 

In 1921, Japan, the United States, Britain, and France 
signed the Four Power Treaty on Insular Possessions. 
They agreed to recognize the status quo in the Pacific 
region. Japan and Britain also agreed to terminate their 
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Under the reign of Emperor Taisho, Japan moved toward universal 
male suffrage and greater influence of political parties. 


Treaty of Alliance. It signed the Five Power Naval Disar¬ 
mament Treaty of 1922 that established an international 
ship ratio for the United States, Britain, Japan, France, 
and Italy. It also limited the size and armaments of capi¬ 
tal ships already built or under construction. Although 
the ratio 5:5:3: 1.75 : 1.75 allowed the U.S. and Brit¬ 
ain larger fleets, it gave the Japanese navy superiority in 
the Pacific. The original five countries, along with Bel¬ 
gium, China, the Netherlands, and Portugal, signed the 
1922 Nine Power Treaty to prevent war in the Pacific 
by agreeing to respect China’s independence and not to 
interfere with China domestically. Japan also agreed to 


withdraw its troops from Shandong (Shantung) in China 
and evacuated troops from Siberia. 

The most noteworthy change during the Taisho 
democracy was the rise of the political parties and the 
growth of universal male suffrage. Despite the rise of 
the political parties, the Taisho democracy remained 
highly elitist and shallowly rooted, resulting in the 
eventual downfall of the idea of democratic institu¬ 
tions. Emperor Taisho’s mental incapacity led to his 
oldest son, Hirohito, being appointed regent in 1921. 
Taisho died in 1926. 

Further reading: Bix, Herbert P. Hirohito and the Making of 
Modern Japan. New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 2000; 
Kinbara, Samon, ed. Taisho Democracy. Tokyo: Yoshikawa 
Kobunkan, 1994; Najita Tetsuo and J. Victor Koschmann. 
Conflict in Modern Japanese History: The Neglected Tradition. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1982; Silberman, 
Bernard S., and H. D. Harootunian. Japan in Crisis: Essays on 
Taisho Democracy. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1974; Sims, Richard L. Japanese Political History since the 
Meiji Renovation, 1868-2000. New York: Palgrave, 2001. 
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Tanganyika 

Tanganyika is the name applied to a section of East 
Africa given over to British rule after World War I. 
The territory had been part of German East Africa, 
which was captured by Britain. After World War II 
the United Nations made Tanganyika a trust territory 
still under British authority. The Republic of Tangan¬ 
yika gained its independence from Britain in 1961 and 
joined with Zanzibar in 1964 to form the country of 
Tanzania. 

Tanganyika was bordered by Lake Tanganyika, 
from which it received its name, the Indian Ocean, Lake 
Victoria, and a number of African countries. Tangan¬ 
yika was also home to Africa’s highest peak, Mount 
Kilimanjaro. 

The Indian Ocean along the eastern coast of Tan¬ 
ganyika provided ports that proved extremely valu¬ 
able for the East Indian spice trade and the slave trade. 
One of the most important ports was that of Zanzibar, 
which received ships from many European nations. By 
the mid-1800s the coastal towns became important 
starting points for Arab trading caravans going to the 
interior. Recognizing its strategic importance and hav¬ 
ing taken part in the Berlin Conference of 1885 deciding 
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Mount Kilimanjaro in Tanzania, formerly Tanganyika 


the rules by which Europe would colonize Africa, Ger¬ 
many annexed the territories of Tanganyika, Burundi, 
and Rwanda as German East Africa. 

During World War I Britain invaded and occupied 
the German colony. In 1914 the Royal Navy took pos¬ 
session of the port of Mafia, and by 1916 the British 
had spread their presence throughout the colony. Ger¬ 
man opposition to the British during World War I was 
led by Commander Paul Emil von Lettow-Vorbeck. His 
tactics of guerrilla warfare and a scorched earth cam¬ 
paign left the territory in chaos. 

The League of Nations gave Britain authority 
over the Territory of Tanganyika and Belgium authority 
over the Rwandan and Burundian sections of German 
East Africa. The Colonial Office in London appointed 
General Sir H. A. Byatt the first administrator-general 
in 1921. In 1922 Britain outlawed slavery in Tangan¬ 
yika, a practice that had continued in spite of earlier 
attempts to stop it. Indirect rule, which placed native 
leaders in positions of authority but under the British 
governor, was Britain’s policy in Africa. A legislative 


council was convened, but it was not until 1926 that 
it had significant African representation. Britain under¬ 
took considerable economic improvements in the area, 
building schools and hospitals and opening two major 
rail lines in 1928-29. The capital city was maintained 
in Dar-es-Salaam. 

Economic stability for Tanganyika continued dur¬ 
ing British rule. The discovery of diamonds by Cana¬ 
dian John Williamson in 1940 and the importance of 
Tanganyika’s rubber plantations during World War II 
helped the economy. Britain divested itself of many of 
its colonies and territories during the 1960s, and Tang¬ 
anyika was given its independence in 1961. 

Further reading: Iliffe, John, David Anderson, Carolyn 
Brown, and Christopher Clapham. A Modern History of 
Tanganyika. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979; 
Listowel, Judith. The Making of Tanganyika. New York: 
London House and Maxwell, 1965. 
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Tenente rebellion (1924) 

The Tenente rebellion took place in Brazil in 1924 and 
had the aim of overthrowing the oligarchy that was 
ruling the country at that time. The revolt rose out of 
“Tenentismo” politics—the name coming from lieu¬ 
tenants in the Brazilian army who wanted the country 
to have new leadership. These lieutenants and some 
others of higher rank took their inspiration from the 
overthrow of the Brazilian emperor in 1889 and the sub¬ 
sequent establishment of the republic. They viewed the 
Brazilian armed forces as needing to take on the social 
function of defending the constitution. To some extent, 
their beliefs resembled those of the Young Turks and 
other army reform movements of the 20th century. 

During World War I the inability of European 
countries to supply Brazil with imported goods had led 
to the enlargement of many factories in Brazil catering 
to the home market. This led in turn to a large-scale 
increase in the industrial urban working class and a 
rise in trade union activism. At the end of the war, the 
increasingly powerful labor movement was anxious for 
social changes, and in 1919 a mass walkout by 150,000 
textile workers led to rising tensions throughout the 
country. Three years later soldiers in the Copacabana 
barracks on the outskirts of Rio de Janeiro openly 
rebelled under Antonio Siqueira Campos and Eduardo 
Gomes. Although this rebellion was quickly suppressed, 
the junior officer corps was becoming increasingly sym¬ 
pathetic to the demands of the trade unions. 

In July 1924 there was a mutiny among soldiers 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil’s second city, instigated by Major 
Miguel Costa, the commander of the Sao Paulo state 
militia. The soldiers declared that they were acting to 
save the country from corrupt politicians. The actions 
rapidly turned into a rebellion and drew support from 
many army officers, including General Isidoro Dias 
Lopes and junior officers in Sao Paulo at the time, 
including Joaquim and Juarez Tavora, Cordeiro de Far¬ 
ias, Joao Alberto, and Eduardo Gomes. For a month 
these soldiers were able to hold Sao Paulo while forces 
loyal to the government surrounded the city. The gov¬ 
ernment, desperate for a way to break the revolt, used 
the newly created Brazilian air force to bomb parts of 
Sao Paulo. The resulting casualties led to an increase in 
sympathy for the rebels. A second revolt then broke out 
at Rio Grande do Sul, the southernmost state in Brazil. 
There rebel soldiers under Captain Luis Carlos Prestes 
declared themselves in support of the soldiers in Sao 
Paulo. Again, the area sympathetic to the rebellion was 
surrounded by government troops. 


Both the Costa forces in Sao Paulo and the Pres¬ 
tes forces from Rio Grande do Sul managed to break 
through the government lines, and they were able to join 
forces near Iguasu Falls, where Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Argentina have a common border. At a meeting there, 
the two forces were formally merged, Costa became the 
commander in chief, and Prestes was elected chief of the 
general staff. Soon the force had shrunk to only a few 
hundred men, with Prestes the acknowledged leader. 
The surviving rebels soon became known as the Pre¬ 
stes Column, and these men fought their way through 
Brazil for the next three years in a feat that would be 
compared to the later Long March of the Communists 
in China. 

Not only were the members of the Prestes Column 
trying to evade their opponents, they were also eager 
to gain recruits and mobilize the people against the 
government. A few town militia groups were formed, 
but these were no match for the government. The Pre¬ 
stes Column was never able to attack a major city. The 
Tenente rebellion was a failure, and as the number 
of rebels dwindled, it began to be seen overseas as a 
romantic episode in Brazilian history. Prestes himself 
was to be important in Brazilian politics for years to 
come. Juarez Tavora became governor of northeastern 
Brazil, and Joao Alberto went on to become chief of the 
federal police. Eduardo Gomes subsequently took over 
the Brazilian air force and contested the presidency in 
1945 and again in 1950. 

Further reading: Alexander, Robert J. “Brazilian Tenentismo.” 
Hispanic American History Review 36, no. 2 (1956); Duff, 
Ernest A. “Luis Carlos Prestes and the Revolution of 1924.” 
Luso-Brazilian Review 4, no. 1 (1967); Hayes, Robert A. The 
Armed Nation: The Brazilian Corporate Mystique. Tempe: 
Arizona State University, 1989. 
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Tojo Hideki 

(1884-1948) Japanese prime minister 

With his bald, bullet-shaped head and large eyeglasses, 
Hideki Tojo was a definitive image of Japanese milita¬ 
rism writ in human form. But to many of his colleagues 
in Japan Hideki Tojo was a detail-obsessed, jumped-up 
filing clerk who led Japan in its largest and bloodiest 
war without any strategic vision. 

Hideki Tojo was born on December 30, 1884, the 
son of a career soldier who rose to the rank of gen- 
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eral. Short-sighted and short-built, young Tojo entered 
military school at age 15, showing no exceptional abili¬ 
ties except one for tackling hard work right away and 
with a driving purpose. 

In 1904 newly commissioned 2d Lt. Tojo was sent 
to Manchuria, arriving just too late to see battle in the 
Sino-Japanese War. He spent two dull years on gar¬ 
rison duty in Manchuria. In 1909 he married Katsu 
Ito, a 19-year-old student at a Kyushu women’s col¬ 
lege, who was educated. They were a love match. They 
had seven children. 

Tojo served in staff jobs, including with the Japa¬ 
nese intervention in Siberia, before being posted to Swit¬ 
zerland and then Germany as a military attache, where 
he admired German toughness in the face of defeat. En 
route home in 1922, Tojo went through the United States 
and drew a different conclusion from this brief journey: 
Americans lacked the spiritual strength of the Japanese. 

Hot tempered and with close-cropped hair, Tojo 
was known to his pals as Kamisori, or “Razor.” He 
worked long hours on his paperwork. Ferocious in dis¬ 
cipline, he showed a softer side by providing his men 
with money when they retired to civilian life. 

Tojo rose steadily, if not spectacularly, through 
the Japanese army. In 1933 he was assigned to head 
the general affairs bureau of the war office, the 
army’s public relations unit. His message repeated 
his own beliefs: With Russia, China, and the United 
States as enemies, Japan had to be on its guard. Tojo 
got his general’s star in early 1935. In late 1935 he 
got his second star and was given command of the 
Kwantung Army’s military police, or Kempei Tai, in 
charge of law and order in Japan’s Manchurian pup¬ 
pet state, where he suppressed internal and Chinese 
opposition to Japanese rule with ruthlessness and 
efficiency. When Japanese officers attempted a coup 
d’etat in Tokyo in February 1936, Tojo stayed loyal 
to the government and acted swiftly, jailing numer¬ 
ous dissident officers and civilians. 

In 1937 Tojo was promoted to lieutenant general 
and appointed chief of staff of the Kwantung Army. 
When the Japanese invaded China, Tojo led Japanese 
troops on a drive that outflanked Beijing (Peking) and 
resulted in the seizure of Inner Mongolia. It was the only 
time he commanded troops in battle. He then returned 
to the Kwantung Army to build up Manchuria’s defens¬ 
es against the Soviet invasion that Japan feared. Tojo 
was appointed deuputy war minister. Japan was now 
on the warpath, driving bloody fists deep into China, 
blasting cities, massacring civilians, and attacking U.S. 
and British ships on the Yangzi (Yangtze) River. 


MINISTER OF WAR 

In 1940, when Prince Konoye became prime minister, 
Tojo was appointed minister of war. That September he 
ordered Japanese troops into French Indochina, then 
wrote new regulations for the army that stressed Bushido 
ferocity, and purged the army’s pro-British and United 
States officers, replacing them with his own supporters. 

As Japanese-U.S. negotiations over peace in the 
Pacific collapsed, so did the Konoye government. As 
the only man who had the all-important army’s loy¬ 
alty and the only one capable of leading Japan through 
the war he was planning to launch against the United 
States and Britain, Tojo was appointed prime minis¬ 
ter on October 17, 1941. His contempt for the Unit¬ 
ed States and Britain manifested itself in the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. As Japan’s war leader, Tojo took 
everything on himself in the best clerkish style. He 
also appointed himself minister of the interior, foreign 
affairs, education, commerce, industry, and munitions 
and chief of the army general staff. He appointed his 
Kwantung Army cronies as deputies, assuring loyalty 
if not efficiency. 

Tojo’s management style stressed details, memo¬ 
randa, and paperwork. He cleared his desk by the end 
of each day, worked late, slept only four hours, and 
worried over small details—even peering into garbage 
bins on Tokyo streets to see how food rationing was 
working out. 

BANISHED RIVALS 

Tojo also spent a lot of time battling his personal ene¬ 
mies. Many of those were of his own creation—officers 
and subordinates who brought him bad news. He ban¬ 
ished potential rivals, like Lieutenant General Tomoyuki 
Yamashita, the conqueror of Malaya, dispatching him 
to Manchuria. As the war continued, Tojo concentrat¬ 
ed power in his own hands, granting large contracts 
to cronies and relying on his secret police to maintain 
order and eliminate dissidents. Yet for all his power, 
Tojo was not the absolute dictator Adolf Hitler 
was. As Japan suffered defeat after defeat, his position 
became precarious. By early 1944 he was jailing right- 
wing opponents. His roof collapsed when the United 
States invaded the Marianas, conquered the islands, 
and defeated the Imperial Navy at the Battle of the Phil¬ 
ippine Sea. Tojo kept this news from his citizens, but 
he could not keep it from his government colleagues. 
Saipan, coming after the first B-29 raids on Japan, and 
the British victory at Kohima in Burma, were the final 
straw. Tojo’s opponents now included members of the 
general staff, admirals, and the imperial privy council. 
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General Hideki Tojo was instrumental in the rise of the militaristic 
policy in Japan that culminated in World War II. 


They forced him to resign in July 1944, replacing him 
with General Koiso Kuniaki, who remained committed 
to the war. 

Not invited to serve on the imperial privy council, 
Tojo returned to his home. He emerged from obscurity 
on February 28, 1945, at the request of the emperor, 
to assess the increasingly grim military situation. True 
to form, Tojo insisted that despite the numbers, Japan’s 
chances were better than 50-50. Events proved him 
wrong. After a failed suicide attempt, Tojo became the 
only head of an Axis government to stand trial before 
the International Military Tribunal for the Far East in 
Tokyo. On May 3, 1946, Tojo stood before the tribunal, 
determined to protect the emperor from any blame in 


the war and refuting the accusations of waging aggres¬ 
sive war, torturing and mistreating POWs, and murder¬ 
ing civilians with a 250-page deposition, which blamed 
the United States and Britain for the war, claiming the 
attacks on China, French Indochina, and Pearl Harbor 
were all self-defense, and showing no remorse for the 
millions of dead and maimed—only for losing the war. 
That was his fault, not the emperor’s. Tojo called no 
witnesses. 

Further reading: Brackman, Arnold. The Other Nuremberg. 
Glasgow: Collins and Son, 1989; Browne, Courtney. Tojo: 
The Last Banzai. Sydney: Angus and Robertson, 1967; 
Coox, Alvin D. Japan: The Final Agony. New York: Bal- 
lantine, 1970; Hoyt, Edwin P. Japan’s War. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1986; Toland, John. The Rising Sun. New 
York: Random House, 1970. 
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Tokyo International Court 

The Tokyo International Court was appointed by the 
supreme commander for the Allied powers, General 
Douglas MacArthur, to implement the terms of sur¬ 
render for Japan in World War II. Also known as the 
International Military Tribunal for the Far East (IMTFE), 
it held proceedings from 1946 to 1948 at Ichigaya, the 
hilltop headquarters of the Japanese armed forces dur¬ 
ing the war. 

The accused were divided into three categories: Class 
A included those accused of crimes against peace, that 
is, planning, initiating, and waging aggressive war; class 
B included those accused of violating the laws of war; 
and class C referred to those accused of committing, 
with orders from above, torture, enslavement, and other 
crimes against humanity. The IMTFE at Tokyo tried only 
class A war criminals. Indictments were served against 
28 out of 80 suspects in this category. Among them 
were four former prime ministers, three former foreign 
ministers, four former war ministers, two former navy 
ministers, six former generals, two former ambassadors, 
and three former economic and financial leaders. Oth¬ 
ers included an ideologue, an imperial adviser, a colonel, 
and an admiral. 

Trials of class B and class C suspects were held by 
military commissions of the Allied powers, individually 
and sometimes jointly, across Asia. From 1945 until 
1951, about 2,000 trials were held by the United States, 
the Netherlands, France, China, Australia, and Britain. 
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In these trials, 920 Japanese were executed and 3,000 
were sentenced. Thousands were released with the end 
of the occupation of Japan in 1952. 

In Tokyo, the IMTFE sentenced 16 of the defendants 
to life imprisonment, seven to death by hanging, and 
two to varying lengths of time in prison. Of the remain¬ 
ing three, two had died of natural causes, and one was 
declared mentally unfit to stand trial. The prosecution 
proved that Japan’s domestic politics had been controlled 
by militarists since the 1920s; that they had conspired, 
initiated, and waged aggressive war against China, the 
United States, Britain, and the Soviet Union; and that 
they had inflicted and condoned violence against pris¬ 
oners of war and innocent civilians. An appendix to the 
indictment named 47 treaties, protocols, and interna¬ 
tional agreements that Japan had violated. 

The defense comprised a team of U.S. attorneys and 
Japanese lawyers. Chief defense counsel captain Beverly 
Coleman resigned during the trial. Japanese-American 
lawyer George Yamaoka took on a leadership role there¬ 
after. The defense challenged the legality of the tribunal, 
arguing that it imposed ex post facto law on the defen¬ 
dants in the form of crimes against peace and crimes 
against humanity, that judges drawn from Allied nations 
could not guarantee a fair trial for the defendants, and 
that Japan’s war had been in self-defense after suffering 
from economic embargo. 

The prosecution rebutted the arguments, and the 
bench dismissed these motions by the defense. The bench 
comprised 11 judges, one each from the United States, 
Canada, Britain, France, the Netherlands, the Soviet 
Union, Australia, New Zealand, China, the Philippines, 
and India. Sir William Webb, then chief justice of the 
supreme court of Queensland in Australia, was presi¬ 
dent of the tribunal. Over the course of the trial, there 
were 419 witnesses, 779 depositions and affidavits, and 
4,336 exhibits. Both in its proceedings and in its judg¬ 
ment, the IMTFE was influenced by the precedent set by 
the international court at Nuremberg, which had tried 
war criminals of Nazi Germany in 1945-46. 

The bench at the IMTFE arrived at its decisions on 
the basis of a majority vote. The majority decision on 
the judgment was signed by nine of the 11 judges. The 
defense appealed to General MacArthur, who upheld 
the sentences. The defense appealed again, this time to 
the U.S. Supreme Court, which voted to hear the case 
but on review decided it had no jurisdiction. 

CONSEQUENCES 

The Tokyo trial had important consequences. It served 
as a vital source of information to the Japanese people 


about the machinations of military cliques and finan¬ 
cial interests within prewar and wartime governments. 
It formally acknowledged Japan’s crimes in the war and 
laid the basis for vast changes in Japan’s new constitu¬ 
tion and foreign policy. 

Though evidence of atrocities committed by Japa¬ 
nese soldiers in the rape of Nanjing, the Bataan death 
march, construction of the Burma-Siam railway, and 
the rape of Manila horrified observers, the trial human¬ 
ized the nation, as it became clear that ordinary people 
had been ignorant of the atrocities. 

The Tokyo trial has been subject to multiple criti¬ 
cisms. On the one hand, from the point of view of vic¬ 
tims of Japan’s wartime policies, particularly China and 
Korea, the IMTFE elided issues such as the emperor’s 
responsibility for the war, Japan’s suspected biological 
weapons program, and the sexual slavery of “comfort 
women” because the United States needed Japan as 
an ally in the rapidly emerging cold war. On the other 
hand, according to some scholars, the trial had no basis 
in existing law at that time. 

For Japanese ultranationalists, it was punishment 
for Japan’s challenge to “liberate” Asia from Europe¬ 
an imperialism. The Tokyo trial was seen as “victor’s 
justice” because the United States was not brought to 
account for dropping atomic bombs on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki in August 1945. 

Further reading: Brackman, Arnold C. The Other Nurem¬ 
berg: The Untold Story of the Tokyo War Crimes Trials. New 
York: William Morrow, 1987; Minear, Richard H. Victor’s 
Justice: The Tokyo War Crimes Trial. Princeton, NJ: Princ¬ 
eton University Press, 1971; Ushimura, Kei. Beyond the 
“Judgment of Civilization ”: The Intellectual Legacy of the 
Japanese War Crimes Trials, 1946-49. LTCB International 
Library, No. 14. Translated by Steven J. Ericson. Tokyo: Inter¬ 
national House of Japan, 2003. 
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Trans-Siberian Railway 

Construction on the Trans-Siberian Railway began 
in May 1891. The main part of the system connected 
Moscow with the port of Vladivostok on the Pacific. 
Today that system runs between the two cities and a 
web of other cities for 9,297 kilometers (5,578 miles). 

This monumental achievement was undertaken 
under very difficult conditions. The climate in Siberia 
and the dense forests, rivers, lakes, and mountains all 
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presented obstacles to the builders. Materials often had 
to be transported for thousands of miles. In addition, 
most of Russia where the rails were being laid was 
sparsely populated. The railway required thousands 
of Russian workers, many of them peasants, convicts, 
and soldiers. During 1895 and 1896 it is estimated that 
85,000 individuals were at work on the railway. 

Initially, a section of the railway ran through Man¬ 
churia, avoiding the difficult construction that would 
have been faced if the system had been totally within 
Russian territory. However, after the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-05, officials decided that the route through 
China was too vulnerable to disruption. An alternate 
Russian route for this section was completed between 
1908 and 1914. A connection between the Pacific coast 
and Chelyabinsk was opened in October 1916. 

At the turn of the 20th century, as links of the 
railway were completed, the Russian people quickly 
accepted its usefulness. The number of passengers grew 
from 609,000 in 1897 to 3.2 million by 1912. World 
War I slowed the growth of the railway and damaged 
many of the connections. Transport of troops and sup¬ 
plies clogged the single rail line, which could run only 
13 trains a day. A special commission was appointed 
to make recommendations concerning the rail line. The 
major recommendation of the commission was con¬ 
struction of a double line. By 1908 over 3,000 kilome¬ 
ters of the second line had been built, and the project 
was completed in 1918, but not before other events dis¬ 
rupted rail service. 

The civil war within Russia did more damage to the 
railway system than foreign invaders might have. Up 
until the 1917 Russian Revolution, an international 
company had a contract with Czar Nicholas to manage 
the legendary Trans-Siberian Express between Moscow 
and Manchuria. The trip took nine days aboard a luxu¬ 
rious train equipped with sleeping cars, restaurant cars, 
a chapel, a music room, and a library. Staff aboard the 
train included nurses and a hairdresser. The fighting 
during the revolution not only stopped this train but 
also destroyed many other railcars and locomotives. 
Bridges were blown up, and miles of track were ruined. 
Even with the heavy rebuilding that was needed, the 
railway was able to reopen in March 1925 and was not 
seriously interrupted after that. 

During the 1920s Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin 
was able to use the existing railway system to inten¬ 
sify his industrialization of the Soviet Union. However, 
this plan was carried out by exploiting the resources 
of rural areas, leading to a near collapse of agriculture 
and to mass starvation in some of the republics. During 


World War II, by transporting troops and supplies, 
the Trans-Siberian Railway and its connecting lines 
were again to prove essential in the Soviet resistance to 
German invasions. 

Further reading: Marks, Steven G. T he Road to Power: The 
Trans-Siberian Railway and the Colonization of Asian Rus¬ 
sia, 1850-1917. London: I. B. Tauris, 1991; Tupper, Harmon. 
To the Great Ocean: Siberia and the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
New York: Little, Brown, 1965. 
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Triangle Shirtwaist Fire (1911) 

The Triangle Waist Company, which manufactured 
women’s cotton and linen blouses (known in the early 
20th century as shirtwaists) was the site of New York 
City’s worst factory fire on Saturday, March 25, 1911. 
The company occupied the top three floors of the 10- 
story Asch Building on Washington Square in Green¬ 
wich Village; its workforce consisted of some 500 
young seamstresses, mainly Jewish and Italian immi¬ 
grants between the ages of 13 and 23, and fewer than 
100 men. It had been the scene of a successful strike 
by the International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(ILGWU) in 1909 and early 1910. 

The fire began on the eighth floor at about 4:45 p.m. 
and soon became a conflagration. Because the doors and 
windows had been locked to keep the workers from 
sneaking out or stealing and because maintenance had 
been lax, the new, supposedly fireproof factory turned 
into a furnace. Most of the workers on the eighth and 
10th floors escaped, but on the ninth floor the rear door, 
which had been bolted, could not be opened. When the 
rear fire escape collapsed there was no escape route. 
Many women remained in the building to burn or to 
suffocate; others jumped nine floors to their deaths with 
their clothing and hair on fire. The fire companies that 
responded to the five-alarm fire could do little since 
their ladders and hoses reached only to the sixth floor 
and their safety nets ripped under the weight of three 
or four women at a time. In fewer than 15 minutes 146 
workers, almost all women, died. 

The fire produced widespread revulsion and rage. 
The day after the fire over 100,000 people visited the 
morgue. The owners of the company, who were them¬ 
selves Jewish immigrants, were brought to trial for man¬ 
slaughter and acquitted, but in 1914 a judge ordered 
them to pay $75 in damages to each of the 23 families 
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who had brought a civil suit against them. The fire also 
provoked reform measures. New York City established 
the Bureau of Fire Investigation, which gave the fire 
department authority to improve factory safety. It also 
formed a Committee of Safety headed by former secre¬ 
tary of war Henry Stimson. 

At Henry Morgenthau’s urging, the state of New 
York empanelled a Factory Investigating Commis¬ 
sion led by Robert F. Wagner and Alfred E. Smith; 
its secretary was Frances Perkins (later Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s secretary of labor), and it was assisted 
by investigators from the ILGWU. By the end of 1911, 
the commission had proposed new laws concerning fire 
safety, factory inspection, and woman and child labor, 
eight of which were enacted. In 1913 the commission’s 
work prompted the legislature to pass 25 bills that man¬ 
dated fire drills, unlocked and outward-opening doors, 
and building inspections. These laws also increased 
protection for women and children and limited the 
practice of piecework. The fire also accelerated efforts 
to organize factory and sweatshop workers, especially 
by the ILGWU. 

Further reading: Drehle, David Von. Triangle: The Fire that 
Changed America. New York: Atlantic Monthly Press, 2003; 
Stein, Leon. The Triangle Fire. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 2001. 
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Trotsky, Leon 

(1879-1940) Russian revolutionary 

Leon Trotsky, born Lev Davidovich Bronstein, was a 
principal participant in the Russian Revolution of 
1917, which brought the Bolsheviks to power. Trotsky 
was born in the Ukraine to Jewish parents. His father, 
although illiterate, became a successful farmer and land- 
owner, which enabled Trotsky to attend a good school 
in Odessa. In 1896 he became a committed student 
of Marxism and joined the Social Democratic Party. 
Because of his political activities he was sent to Siberia 
in 1898, where he served four years before escaping. 
He assumed his jailor’s name, Trotsky, secured a false 
passport under that name, and traveled abroad. 

Trotsky joined Vladimir Lenin in London and 
contributed to the revolutionary journal Iskra (spark). 
After the 1903 split of the Social Democratic Party into 
Menshevik and Bolshevik factions, Trotsky initially 
joined the Mensheviks. Upon his return to Russia in 


1905, he became active with the St. Petersburg Soviet 
but again was arrested and sent to Siberia. During that 
internal exile he developed his notion of permanent 
revolution, which argued that communist revolution 
would consume the world as it spread from nation to 
nation. He believed that since Russia lacked a devel¬ 
oped capitalist bourgeois stage it could immediately 
advance to a proletarian revolutionary state without 
historical hindrance. 

Siberia again failed to hold Trotsky, and he fled to 
Vienna. He worked as a journalist and between 1907 
and 1914 was an editor of Fravda (truth). After the 
outbreak of World War I, he moved to Switzerland 
and later Paris, where he continued his agitation until 
expelled from France. He then went to New York City 
in early 1917 and along with Nikolai Bukharin and 
Aleksandra Kollontai worked on the journal Novy Mir 
(new world). 

However, the overthrow of Nicholas II made real 
revolution seem a possibility. Trotsky returned to 
Russia in 1917 and joined Lenin and the Bolsheviks, 
becoming a critical component in the overthrow of the 
Menshevik-Kerensky government. What followed was 
the establishment of the Bolshevik October Revolution 
under Lenin’s direction. 

In November 1917 Lenin made Trotsky the people’s 
commissar for foreign affairs, and he was responsible 
for negotiating with the Central Powers the humiliat¬ 
ing peace treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which ended Russia’s 
participation in World War I. He then assumed the 
position of commissar of war in 1918 and was charged 
with the creation of the Red Army to defend the rev¬ 
olution. The Bolsheviks faced an unfolding civil war 
that threatened to end their rule as an assortment of 
conservative forces attempted to overthrow the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution. To resist, Trotsky built a formidable 
force of 3 million soldiers. His Red Army fought a bru¬ 
tal war on numerous fronts to a successful end and pre¬ 
served the revolution so that Communist power could 
be consolidated. 

It was during these years that Trotsky clashed over 
matters of policy with both Joseph Stalin and Lenin. 
Yet Trotsky was needed, and his harsh suppression of 
the antiparty Kronstadt Revolt of 1921 brought him 
back into Lenin’s fold. However, Lenin’s health was in 
permanent decline. Stalin assumed more party roles. He 
proved himself adept at political intrigue and manipu¬ 
lation, all assets that helped him become general party 
secretary in 1922. Lenin had reservations about Stalin, 
but his medical state left him too weak to intervene and 
save the Soviet Union from a painful dictatorship. 
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When Lenin died in 1924, power was transferred 
to a triumvirate of Stalin, Lev Kamenev (Trotsky’s 
brother-in-law), and Gregori Zinoviev. Although Trot¬ 
sky’s Red Army had ensured Communist success, his 
lack of control of the party apparatus and his failure to 
gain support in the triumvirate allowed Stalin to isolate 
him. As part of this process, he was fired as commissar 
of war in 1925. Stalin moved to centralize authority 
in his own hands, and Trotsky and the other members 
of the triumvirate were a threat to him. Kamenev and 
Zinoviev realized the seriousness of the situation and 
now sought Trotsky’s cooperation in an effort to stem 
Stalin’s rise to total power. This effort failed, and Trot¬ 
sky was removed from the Politburo in 1926 and even¬ 
tually the party in 1927. Kamenev and Zinoviev were 
shot in 1936. 

Trotsky’s fall from grace was not complete, for Sta¬ 
lin still saw him as a major threat to his own authority 
and in 1928 had him internally exiled to Kazakhstan. 
He was then permanently exiled from the Soviet Union 
in 1929. Trotsky’s reputation as a revolutionary made 
finding a refuge difficult. He initially went to Istan¬ 
bul, then to France in 1933 and Norway in 1935. Sta¬ 
lin strove to purge the party of all real and imagined 
Trotsky influences, which led to the great treason trials 
and purges of 1936-38. In 1936, because of pressure 
from the government of the Soviet Union, Trotsky was 
again forced to flee Norway. He moved to Mexico City, 
where he had the support of some prominent Mexicans, 
including the artist Diego Rivera. 

In Mexico Trotsky continued his attack on Stalin’s 
perversion of the revolutionary dictatorship, and in 
1938 he established with other left-wing followers the 
Fourth International as a socialist opposition to Stalin¬ 
ism. Because he remained a thorn in Stalin’s side, he was 
viewed as a beacon for espionage. Trotsky’s days were 
clearly numbered. On August 20, 1940, he was assas¬ 
sinated by Ramon Mercader, who mortally wounded 
Trotsky with a blow to the head with an ice pick. Mer¬ 
cader (1914-78), a Spanish communist, was a suspect¬ 
ed Stalinist GPU agent who was given support by the 
Communist Party of Mexico. 

He served 20 years for his crime and upon his release 
lived in Cuba before moving to the Soviet Union, where 
he became a hero. The Trotsky family, who remained 
in the Soviet Union, did not survive Stalin’s paranoid 
revenge. Trotsky blamed Stalin for the deaths of his 
daughters and son. His brother Alexander, although 
he renounced Trotsky, was shot in 1938, and his sister 
Olga, the wife of Kamenev, saw her sons shot in 1936 
and was herself murdered in 1941. 


Trotsky became an influential 20th-century figure, 
and his intellectual standing and prolific writings made 
him a figure of importance in revolutionary circles. He 
remained a symbol for many extreme left-wing parties 
in the West who found themselves in opposition to both 
capitalism and the Soviet brand of communism. 

Further reading: Callinicos, Alex. Trotskyism. Minneapo¬ 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1990; Deutscher, Isaac. 
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Press, 2003;-. The Prophet Unarmed: Trotsky, 

1921-1929. Verso Press, 2003; -. The Prophet Out¬ 

cast: 1929-1940. New York: Verso Press, 2003; Wolfe, 
Bertram D. Three Who Made a Revolution: A Biographical 
History of Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin. Lanham, MD: Cooper 
Square Press, 2001. 
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Trujillo, Rafael 

(1891-1961) Dominican dictator 

One of the longest-serving Latin American dictators, 
Rafael Trujillo ran the Dominican Republic from 1930 
until his assassination in 1961. For some of that period 
he was president of the country, and for the rest he was 
the effective dictator of the Caribbean nation, ruling 
through hand-picked presidential candidates. Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo y Molina was born on October 24, 
1891, the son of poor parents from San Cristobal in the 
Dominican Republic. In 1918 he joined the country’s 
national guard, which was trained by the U.S. Marines. 
The United States, having invaded two years earlier, 
remained in occupation of the country until 1924. Ris¬ 
ing to the rank of major in 1924, Trujillo became chief 
of staff in 1928, ousting President Horacio Vasquez in 
a coup d’etat in February 1930. 

In the elections that followed the coup, Trujillo was 
the major candidate. Trujillo took office on August 16, 
1930, establishing a ruthless dictatorial regime that uti¬ 
lized the severe repression of political opponents. After 
a hurricane destroyed the capital, Santo Domingo, in 
September 1930, Trujillo set about rebuilding it—it 
was then renamed Ciudad Trujillo (Trujillo City). In 
the 1930s, when many European Jews were desperate 
to leave Germany and other countries, Trujillo encour¬ 
aged Jewish migration to the Dominican Republic. At 
the end of the Spanish civil war he also allowed many 
Republicans to migrate to the Dominican Republic. 
Although many people hailed this humanitarianism of 
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the regime, others saw it as an attempt to increase the 
“white” population of the country at the expense of the 
blacks. Certainly the black Haitian sugarcane workers 
were treated harshly. In 1937 Dominican troops were 
involved in massacring between 15,000 and 20,000 
of them, following Trujillo’s claims that Haiti—which 
occupied the other half of the island of Hispaniola— 
was supporting Dominican Republic exiles. 

When Trujillo stepped down as president on August 
16, 1938, a friend, Hacinto Peynado, became president, 
and the ex-president remained commander in chief of the 
army. In February 1940, Manuel de Jesus Troncoso took 
office, and on May 18, 1942, Trujillo returned as presi¬ 
dent. On December 8, 1941, the Dominican Republic, 
supporting the United States, declared war on Germany. 
Trujillo’s strident anticommunism made him a useful ally 
for the United States after the war, and U.S. vice presi¬ 
dent Richard Nixon visited the country in 1955. 

Although Trujillo was a brutal dictator and a cor¬ 
rupt administrator, the country prospered under his 
rule. The Dominican Republic’s small middle class 
essentially arose during his rule. He tried to rule with a 
veneer of democracy, although his Partido Dominicano 
allowed very little room for opposition in the political 
arena. In elections, the Partido Dominicano was usually 
the only party to put forward candidates. 

On May 16, 1952, Trujillo stepped down as presi¬ 
dent, and his younger brother, Hector Bienvenido Tru¬ 
jillo y Molina, succeeded him. Rafael Trujillo, however, 
continued to wield the real power in the Dominican 
Republic. Pressure on Trujillo over human rights abuses 
escalated. 

On March 12,1956, Dr. Jesus de Galindez, a Basque 
who had moved to the Dominican Republic, where he 
had worked for the government, was kidnapped in New 
York and disappeared. He had written a book called 
The Age of Trujillo, which was about to be published. 
It was believed that Galindez had been taken back to 
the Dominican Republic and executed there. Trujillo 
was blamed for this, and the Organization of American 
States imposed economic sanctions. 

On May 30, 1961, Rafael Trujillo was assassinated 
when machine gun fire raked his car on a highway in 
the southwestern outskirts of the capital. He was hit 
five times and died in the street after having managed 
to get out of the car. 

Rumors point to U.S. interests being involved in the 
assassination to get rid of an international pariah whose 
repression might have led to a communist revolution as 
in nearby Cuba. The plot was organized by Antonio de 
la Maza, brother of pilot Octavio de la Maza, who was 


murdered in 1957. Many of the family were killed in 
the wake of Trujillo’s assassination, including General 
J. T. Diaz, who was said to have masterminded it. Tru¬ 
jillo’s body was taken to France, where he was buried 
in the Pere Lachaise Cemetery in Paris. 

Further reading: Atkins, G. Pope, and Larman C. Wilson. 
The United States and the Trujillo Regime. New Brunswick, 
NJ: Rutgers University, 1972; Crassweller, Robert D. Tru¬ 
jillo: The Life and Times of a Caribbean Dictator. New York: 
Macmillan, 1966; Dietrich, Bernard. Trujillo: The Death of 
the Goat. London: The Bodley Head, 1978; Espaillat, Arturo 
R. Trujillo: The Last Caesar. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1963. 
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Truman, Harry S. 

(1884-1972) U.S. president 

Harry S. Truman was the 33rd president (1945-53) 
of the United States at a time when momentous events 
were taking place around the globe. World War II 
was nearly over, and other wars loomed on the horizon, 
while the specter of Soviet communism haunted U.S. 
policy makers. It fell to Truman to take on these issues 
while attempting to guide the United States into its role 
as an emergent superpower. 

Truman was born on May 8, 1884, in Lamar, Mis¬ 
souri, the eldest son of John and Martha Truman. Tru¬ 
man studied law at Kansas City Law School but did 
not earn a degree. His political career began in the year 
1922, when he began his association with Thomas Pen- 
dergast, a leading Democrat of Kansas City. Truman 
was elected a judge in Jackson County in the same 
year. In 1934 he became the Democratic senator from 
Missouri and supported most of the policies of Presi¬ 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt (1882-1945). Truman 
became prominent due to his work on the Committee 
on Defense Expenditure, where he exposed corruption 
and profiteering. He was selected as the Democratic 
vice presidential nominee in 1944 and became president 
after the death of Roosevelt on April 12, 1945. 

When Truman took office, World War II was not 
yet over. Germany capitulated on May 7, 1945, but 
the war against Japan in the Pacific continued with 
mounting casualties on both sides. Still, the Allied 
forces pressed on, sending strategic bombing runs 
against Japanese cities from forward Pacific bases. 
Truman met British premier Clement Attlee (1883— 
1967) and Joseph Stalin (1879-1953) at Potsdam, 
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As the 33rd president of the United States, Truman oversaw the 
end of World War II and the war in Korea. 


Berlin, from July 17 to August 2, 1945, to map out the 
post-World War II world. To accelerate the end of the 
war, Truman authorized the use of the atomic bomb on 
Japan, and consequently, on August 6 and August 9, 
the cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki witnessed the 
devastating impact of nuclear weapons. On September 
2 Japan surrendered formally on the USS Missouri in 
Tokyo harbor. 

Immediately following the war, Truman was forced 
to take a hard-line approach against international 
communism, particularly with regard to events in Iran, 
Greece, and Turkey. In Iran the oil-rich province of 
Azerbaijan was a prize greatly desired by the Soviet 
Union; its moves were checked by Truman. At the same 
time, Truman sent U.S. ships to the Mediterranean to 
prevent Soviet advances in Turkey. Greece, on the verge 
of a communist takeover after the withdrawal of British 
troops, was the subject of the Truman Doctrine issued 
on March 12, 1947. With this, Truman proclaimed 
that the United States would continue to “support free 
peoples,” a claim backed up with a $400-million aid 
package for both Turkey and Greece. The doctrine was 
further buttressed by U.S. diplomat George F. Kennan 
(1904-2005) with the Kennan Thesis, which called for 
the containment of Soviet designs. To further prevent 
Soviet expansion in Europe, the Marshall Plan, created 
by secretary of state George C. Marshall, provided 
$12 billion in aid to various European countries, 
with the thought that American assistance might help 
reduce Soviet influence. In response, the Soviet Union 
consolidated its hold on Eastern Europe and claimed 


that the U.S. was attempting to divide the world into 
two blocs, further intensifying the cold war rivalry 
between the two superpowers. 

At home, Truman was faced with the massive 
reconstruction of the American economy following 
World War II. The transition to a peacetime economy 
was beset with many problems, including inflation, a 
shortage of consumer goods, and labor problems. The 
efforts to stem the earlier depression now came under 
harsh criticism as both Republicans and conservative 
Democrats no longer saw the need for the government’s 
involvement in the American economy. In response, 
Truman presented the Fair Deal to Congress on 
September 6,1945. This plan called for increased social 
security, full employment, public housing projects, 
the clearance of slums, a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Act, and public works projects. It did not meet 
with congressional approval, and much of the plan was 
eliminated or reduced in scope. 

Truman’s agenda hit further snags when in the mid¬ 
term elections, the Republican Party won control of 
both the House of Representatives and the Senate. The 
new Republican Congress failed to pass the proposal 
for education, social security, the minimum wage, and 
power projects. Instead, Congress passed the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947 (also known as the 
Taft-Hartley Act), which restricted union activities and 
removed some restrictions on employers. Truman did 
not sign the bill. 

It seemed that the president would not win a 
second term, but he curried favor with unions, African 
Americans, urban dwellers, and others. He initiated 
the civil rights bill in February 1948. Truman also 
racially integrated the armed forces by an executive 
order. The Democratic Party was divided, and Truman, 
with much difficulty, won the nomination to face 
the Republican Party candidate, Thomas E. Dewey 
(1902-71). Truman launched a blistering attack on 
the Republicans and led a vigorous campaign. Few 
expected him to win, but he proved the predictions of 
political pundits wrong. 

SECOND TERM 

In his second term, Truman faced serious crises in 
domestic and external affairs. The Fair Deal was pre¬ 
sented once again. The 81st Congress was also not 
amenable to his reform agenda. However, the presi¬ 
dent scored victories in raising the minimum wage from 
40 to 75 cents, passing the National Housing Act of 
1949 to build low-income houses, and establishing the 
Civil Rights Commission of 1948. Truman could not 
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implement many of his preferred programs such as lim¬ 
iting discrimination in hiring due to opposition by some 
southern Democrats. 

Truman’s second term witnessed an anticommunist 
hysteria that swept the nation. The president was 
charged with being soft on communism. Persons from 
the movie industry, intellectuals, liberal Democrats, 
and scientists came under investigation for being 
suspected communists or communist sympathizers. The 
Republican-controlled House Un-American Activities 
Committee (HUAC) investigated persons with flimsy 
charges. Alger Hiss, a diplomat, was charged with 
espionage. Truman launched the Federal Loyalty 
Program to investigate the loyalty of federal employees. 
Congress passed the McCarran Internal Security Act in 
1950, which barred communists from working in defense 
plants, and registration of communist organizations 
became mandatory. J. Edgar Hoover (1895-1972), the 
Federal Bureau of Investigations (FBI) director, and 
Republican senator Joseph McCarthy conducted the 
anticommunist crusade, initiating proceedings against 
alleged radicals and communist sympathizers. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

Truman recognized the state of Israel in 1948, and it 
remained an ally of the United States during the cold 
war period. Formation of military alliances was another 
means to shore up the defenses of Western Europe against 
any future Soviet invasion, and the United States initi¬ 
ated the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) in 
April 1949. Article 5 of the treaty stated that an attack 
against one would mean an attack against all. 

Meanwhile, Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung) pro¬ 
claimed the Peoples Republic of China on October 1, 
1959. Truman’s containment policy was of no avail 
there, and international communism had expanded with 
the inclusion of the most populous nation of the world. 
The Soviet Union and China signed a formal treaty on 
February 14, 1950, cementing their friendship. For Tru¬ 
man the task was to check the further onward march 
of communism. In Indochina a nationalist-communist 
battle was being waged against French colonialism in 
the first Indochina War (1946-54) under the guidance 
of Ho Chi Minh. It was the United States that support¬ 
ed 40 percent of France’s military budget in the war and 
recognized the noncommunist associate state of South 
Vietnam in 1950. 

During the Korean War, the world was on the brink 
of a global war. Truman faced a serious crisis when 
Communist North Korea crossed the 38th parallel and 
invaded South Korea. Truman ordered the Seventh Fleet 


to move into the straits between China and Taiwan. The 
United Nations army operation, which consisted of 90 
percent U.S. and South Korean forces, was commanded 
by General Douglas MacArthur. In November the 
Chinese interfered, and MacArthur advocated invading 
mainland China. He was relieved of his command amid 
much public outcry, and General Matthew Ridgway 
(1895-1993) retook the South Korean capital of Seoul 
from Sino-North Korean forces. The war dragged on 
until July 1953. Truman’s popularity diminished, and 
he decided not to seek reelection in 1952. 

He spent his time in Missouri after leaving Washington, 
writing his memoirs and addressing meetings. He died 
on December 26, 1972, due to medical complications. 

Further reading: Hamby, Alonzo L. Man of the People: A 
Life of Harry S Truman. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1995; McCullough, David. Truman. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1992; Newman, Robert P. Truman and the Hiro¬ 
shima Cult. East Lansing, MI: Michigan State University 
Press, 1995; O’Reilly, Kevin. Hoover and the UnAmericans: 
The FBI, HUAC, and the Red Menace. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1983; Truman, Harry S. The Autobiogra¬ 
phy of Harry S Truman. Norman, OK: University Press of 
Colorado, 1980; Truman, Margaret. Harry S Truman. New 
York: William Morrow, 1973; Wainstock, Dennis D. Tru¬ 
man, Macarthur and the Korean War. Westport, CT: Green¬ 
wood, 1999. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Tunisia 

France controlled Tunisia from 1881 but, unlike in 
Algeria, maintained the local ruler, Bey Muhammad 
al-Sadiq, who officially continued to rule. By the end of 
the 19th century, wealthy, urban Tunisians were already 
seeking more equality under the French regime. 

Abdul Aziz al-Tha’alibi became the leader of this 
group, many of whom were graduates of the elite Sadiqi- 
yya College. Prior to World War I France declared 
martial law over Tunisia. After the war, al-Tha’alibi 
attended the Paris Peace Conference but failed to 
gather international support for Tunisian independence. 

Although some French and Italians settled in Tuni¬ 
sia, their numbers were far smaller than in Algeria. 
Most colons lived in cities, not rural agricultural areas, 
so they had much less impact on the majority indig¬ 
enous population than in Algeria, where many colons 
engaged in agriculture. Also, Tunisia, unlike Algeria, 
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was not considered an integral part of France. In Tuni¬ 
sia the French established a form of joint sovereignty, 
much as Britain had in Egypt. 

Nationalism continued to rise during the interwar 
years, and in the 1920s, a Tunisian union of workers, 
the Confederation Generale des Travailleurs Tunisiens 
(CGTT), was established. A rival political party, the 
Neo-Destour, also emerged; its leader, Habib Bour- 
guiba, a graduate of Sadiqiyya and French law school, 
had been a member of the older Destour Party. Bour- 
guiba’s Neo-Destour attracted a younger membership. 
Bourguiba recognized that the Tunisians would not be 
strong enough to oust the French by force of arms and 
advocated a gradual approach. However, the French 
imprisoned Bourguiba for his nationalist activities. 

Tunisia was a major battleground during World 
War II. After mainland France fell to the German 
invasion, the pro-Axis Vichy French government con¬ 
tinued to rule North Africa, and in 1942 both Allied 
and German troops landed in Tunisia. The bey and 
the Neo-Destour Party under Bourguiba both adopted 
pro-Allied stances in hopes of gaining independence 
after the war ended. When the Free French took over 
in the spring of 1943, they deported the bey. Bour¬ 
guiba escaped to gather support for the nationalist 
cause. After the war France granted some reforms, to 
the dismay of the colons, but it did not grant Tunisia 
independence until 1956. 

See also Ataturk, Mustafa Kemal. 

Further reading: Barbour, Nevill. A Survey of North West 
Africa (The Maghrib). London: Oxford University Press, 
1962; Green, Arnold H. The Tunisian Ulama, 1873-1915: 
Social Structure and Response to Ideological Currents. Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1978; Ziadeh, Nicola A. Origins of Nationalism in 
Tunisia. Beirut: American University of Beirut, 1962. 

Janice J. Terry 

Turkey 

See Ataturk, Mustafa Kemal. 

Twenty-one Demands (1915) 

The Twenty-one Demands of 1915 were Japan’s most 
comprehensive and aggressive plan to control China 
up to that date. 

Immediately after Japan declared war against Ger¬ 
many in August 1914, it sent troops to the German 


sphere of influence in Shandong (Shantung) Province 
in China and conquered it. It was part of Japan’s plan 
to take advantage of the preoccupation of Western 
powers in World War I to expand its control of 
China. On January 18, 1915, it delivered the Twen¬ 
ty-one Demands to Chinese president Yuan Shikai 
(Yuan Shih-k’ai). They were divided into six groups as 
follows: 

1. China recognizes Japan’s assumption of all of Ger¬ 
many’s privileges in Shandong, including control of 
ports, railways, mines, and other interests. 

2. China grants Japan a special position in Manchu¬ 
ria and Inner Mongolia including rights to develop 
mines and factories, an extension of the existing 
Japanese lease of Port Arthur and Dairen, and rail¬ 
ways in the region from 25 to 99 years. 

3. Joint operation of China’s iron and steel industries. 

4. Non-alienation of coastal areas to any other country. 

5. Japan to control the Chinese police and military, 
and to provide advisers to other branches of the 
Chinese government. 

6. China ordered to keep the demands a secret. 

Yuan Shikai was in a quandary because he realized 
the seriousness of the demands but was at the same 
time trying to become emperor. He realized that he 
could not succeed without Japan’s blessing. He thus 
tried to temporize while at the same time leaking the 
provisions to the press. Yuan was unsuccessful in his 
attempt to enlist Western support. Japan had already 
assured its allies Great Britain and Russia that it 
would not infringe on their rights in the Yangzi (Yang¬ 
tze) valley and Mongolia, respectively, and the United 
States merely reiterated its commitment to the Open 
Door policy in China. Japan offered Yuan a carrot, 
expressing its willingness to restrict the activities of 
anti-Yuan Chinese in Japan if he cooperated, then sent 
him an ultimatum demanding acceptance of the first 
four groups of its demands while agreeing to postpone 
discussion of group five to a later date. Yuan capitu¬ 
lated, signing an agreement on May 25, 1915. 

Japan’s Twenty-one Demands inflamed the Chinese 
public and stirred Chinese nationalism. In protest, many 
Chinese students studying in Japan returned home, 
while merchants in China organized an anti-Japanese 
boycott. Yuan Shikai’s ineffectual response contribut¬ 
ed to his unpopularity and the defeat of his imperial 
ambitions. It also demonstrated the retreat of Western 
imperialism in China beginning with World War I and 
the rise of Japan as the imperialist power in Asia. 
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See also Lansing-Ishii Agreement; Shandong ques¬ 
tion (1919). 

Further reading: Ch’en, Jerome. Yuan Sbib-k’ai, 1857-1916. 
2d ed. Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1972; Young, 
Ernest P. The Presidency of Yuan Sbib-k’ai: Liberalism and 
Dictatorship in Early Republican China. Ann Arbor: Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan Press, 1977. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Tydings-McDuffie Act (1934) 

With the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934 the U.S. 
Congress created the Philippine Commonwealth and 
promised self-rule for the Philippines within a decade. 
Propelled by economic self-interest and xenophobia, 
the act marked a new stage in U.S. control of the Phil¬ 
ippines, a shift from a period of political training to a 
period of transition toward full independence. It came 
at a difficult moment—just as imperial Japan was flex¬ 
ing its muscles in the entire Far East—and thus even 
Filipino nationalists hesitated about independence. 

The Philippines had been under colonial rule since 
1571, when it first became a Spanish colony. Filipino 
nationalists, including the general Emilio Aguinaldo, 
fought and lost a war for independence with the Spanish 
in the mid-1890s. As part of a larger war against the 
Spanish, the United States intervened in the Philippines 
in May 1898 and, after defeating the Spanish, took 
official control of the country through the Treaty of 
Paris, signed in December 1898 and ratified by the U.S. 
Senate in February 1899. 

Under William Howard Taft, the head of the first 
civil commission in charge of the Philippines, the 
United States retained ultimate control of the country 
but began a period of political tutelage for the Filipinos. 
Taft’s goal was to develop the political institutions and 
leadership of the Philippines to allow for a modicum of 
self-government. Taft, however, favored not eventual 
independence but “indefinite retention,” giving 
Filipinos control of the local government and an elected 
Philippine legislature that shared lawmaking duties 
with a governing body, the Philippine Commission, 
appointed by the U.S. president. 

Philippine control was expanded under the Jones 
Act of 1916, but executive power remained in U.S. 
hands. Eventually, political parties coalesced. The 
Spanish-speaking planter elite, the ilustrados, formed the 
Federalista Party, later renamed the National Progressive 


Party. The Nacionalista Party was established in 1907. 
Two Nacionalista leaders—Sergio Osmena and Manuel 
Quezon —would dominate Filipino politics for the 
entire colonial period. 

During the early 1930s two factors spurred a 
reconsideration of U.S. relations with the Philippines, 
neither of which related to the best interests of the 
Filipinos. First, economic pressures within the United 
States during the Great Depression encouraged many 
economic competitors of Filipino business to push for 
Filipino independence. After the U.S. takeover of the 
Philippines in the late 1890s, Filipino businesses had 
enjoyed duty-free trading with the United States. As 
the U.S. economy slumped during the 1930s, however, 
U.S. businessmen began to push for measures that 
would curtail competition from Filipino businesses. 

Second, a number of anti-Asian activists wanted 
to see the Philippines gain its independence in order 
to reduce Filipino immigration to the mainland 
United States. As part of a resurgence of U.S. racism 
and nativism, the Immigration Restriction Act of 
1924 had closed the doors of the United States to 
immigrants from China, Japan, India, and the rest of 
Asia. Filipinos, however, could continue to move to 
the United States because they came from a possession 
of the United States, not an independent country. 
Opponents of Asian immigration to the United States 
thus supported Filipino independence because it would 
close this loophole. 

In 1933 the U.S. Congress passed the Hawes- 
Cutting Act despite the veto of President Herbert 
Hoover. This act provided for Philippine independence 
following 12 years of commonwealth government. 
Despite its passage by the U.S. Congress, the act was 
denied by the Philippine legislature, which objected 
to the tariff provisions. These had been put in place 
to protect American farmers, who feared the tariff- 
free import of Philippine sugar and coconut oil. In 
response, the Philippine legislature advocated a new 
bill and secured the support of the recently elected 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. This would become 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act. 

Public Law 127, the Tydings-McDuffie Act, passed 
in 1934. The act promised full Philippine independence 
within 10 years and reorganized the Filipino political 
system into the Philippine Commonwealth. Under 
this system the United States administered Philippine 
foreign relations, defense, and major economic affairs 
but granted the Philippine legislature and the newly 
elected president the power to manage internal affairs. 
But Quezon won a concession: After independence 
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the United States would only retain control of military 
bases if the Philippines consented. 

In 1935 Manuel Quezon was elected the first 
president of the Philippine Commonwealth. The 
autocratic Quezon dominated the commonwealth 
period, solidifying his hold on power and dealing 
ruthlessly with political opponents. During his tenure 
he did little for the rural poor, crushing their protest 
movements with force. He led the commonwealth until 
forced to flee the Japanese invasion in late 1941 and 
died in exile in 1944. 

After World War II the United States fulfilled its 
commitment to grant the Philippines independence. 


The United States handed over full sovereignty to 
the Philippines on July 4, 1946, thereby fulfilling the 
promise made by the Tydings-McDuffie Act 12 years 
earlier. 

Further reading: Brands, H. W. Bound to Empire: The United 
States and the Philippines. New York: Oxford, 1992; Friend, 
Theodore. Between Two Empires: The Ordeal of the Philip¬ 
pines, 1929-1946. New Haven, CT: Solidaridad Publish¬ 
ing House, 1965; Karnow, Stanley. In Our Image: America’s 
Empire in the Philippines. New York: Trafalgar Square, 1989. 
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Ubico y Castaneda, Jorge 

(1878-1946) Guatemalan president 

The president of Guatemala from 1931 until 1944, 
Jorge Ubico y Castaneda was one of the major politi¬ 
cal figures in Central America, inheriting the caudillo, 
or “strongman,” tradition from predecessors such as 
Manuel Estrada Cabrera. Jorge Ubico was born on 
November 10,1878, the son of Arturo Ubico, a wealthy 
lawyer and an active member of the Guatemala Liberal 
Party. There is a tradition that his surname came from 
the English name Wykam, and the family originated in 
Dorsetshire. Jorge Ubico was educated in Guatemala 
and then studied in the United States and in Europe. 

In 1897 Ubico was commissioned second lieutenant 
in the Guatemalan army; he was subsequently gazetted 
lieutenant colonel and then became a full colonel in 
1916 at the age of 28. He had already gained a formi¬ 
dable reputation for rooting out banditry and smug¬ 
gling over the Guatemalan-Mexican border. In 1920 he 
returned to Guatemala City to take part in the coup 
d’etat that propelled General Jose Orellana into power. 
Orellana rewarded Ubico by making him a general two 
years later. However, in 1923, Ubico resigned from the 
army, disillusioned by what Orellana had been doing. 

Deciding to enter politics, Ubico helped form the 
Political Progressive Party in 1926. A liberal, he cam¬ 
paigned to improve the lot of poor people in Guate¬ 
mala. He worked in various parts of Guatemala and 
became the chief of staff of the armed forces and then 
minister of war before, on February 14,1931, becoming 


president for a six-year term of office. His election was 
unopposed and unanimous. The Guatemalan constitu¬ 
tion at the time had a clause forbidding reelection, and 
this would normally have meant that he would have 
had to step down in 1936. However, the constitution 
was amended, and Ubico remained in office until July 
4, 1944. Essentially, he was the dictator of the country, 
presiding over an authoritarian regime. 

Ubico’s political allies became known as the “Ubi- 
quatas,” and they quickly took over the running of the 
country. To raise Guatemala’s foreign revenue, Ubico 
concentrated on the production of coffee, but the 
worldwide Great Depression caused major financial 
problems. In spite of this Ubico was able to massively 
extend the network of roads throughout the country 
and improve health and educational facilities. He also 
passed decrees abolishing debt slavery and introduced 
strict vagrancy laws, which saw all Guatemalans given 
identity cards for the purpose of enforcing employment. 
Many were forced to work on banana plantations for 
very low wages, and the fact that they could leave did 
not mean that they could find another job. 

As the depression eroded the income that Guate¬ 
mala was earning, Ubico became more pro-United 
States. Under his presidency, the United Fruit Com¬ 
pany became the major economic force in the country, 
coming to dominate many sectors of the economy, not 
just the growing and harvesting of bananas. It operated 
the telegraph system, the only railway in the country, its 
own electricity generators, and the port of Puerto Bar¬ 
rios on the Atlantic seaboard. 
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Throughout the period when Ubico ran Guatema¬ 
la, he was determined to ensure that his government 
did not become corrupt and was said to have pored 
over the account books of government departments 
throughout the country. He also let it be known that 
anyone found guilty of corruption was to be instant¬ 
ly punished. His father had promised to shoot him if 
Ubico was ever involved in corruption himself. How¬ 
ever, detractors pointed out that he did not need to 
be involved in graft. His salary as president was U.S. 
$f20,000 a year—at that time the U.S. president was 
being paid $75,000 annually. The Guatemalan con¬ 
gress also once met and voted him $160,000 ex gratia 
payment for services to the country. 

Ubico also ensured strong press censorship in the 
country. On a personal level he was interested in radi¬ 
os and broadcasting, and he regularly made speeches 
on the radio. 

A strong ally of the United States, Ubico was a firm 
anticommunist. During World War II Ubico was a keen 
supporter of the Allies and was distrustful of the large 
German minority in the country. Guatemala did even¬ 
tually declare war on Germany on December 9, 1941. 

After 1939 his regime became more unpopular, with 
the president reacting harshly in paranoid fear of his 
political opponents. A general strike in June 1944 led 
to his resignation. He was replaced by General Jorge 
Ponce Vaides on July 4, and a military coup on Octo¬ 
ber 20, 1944, swept away his entire regime. He fled to 
the United States and died on June 14, 1946, in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Further reading: Grieb, Kenneth J. Guatemalan Caudillo: The 
Regime of Jorge Ubico 1931-1944. Athens: Ohio University 
Press, 1979; Gunther, John. Inside Latin America. London: 
Hamish Hamilton, 1942. 

Justin Corfield 

Union of South Africa 

The southern regions of Africa were colonized by the 
Dutch (Boers), who moved inland after the British 
capture of the area around the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1806. The discoveries of diamonds and gold in the 
region during the late 19th century prompted a wave 
of European immigration, especially by the British, and 
led to increased oppression of the indigenous people. 
The Boers resented the growing numbers of settlers and 
tried to drive them out. As a result, British troops were 


sent to fight the Boer War. In the end Britain gained 
control of several territories on the southern tip of 
Africa. Eight years after the Boer War, four of Britain’s 
territories became the Union of South Africa, uniting 
through a constitution that allowed each state to main¬ 
tain its current franchise qualifications and issuing in 
the apartheid that was to continue until the 1990s. The 
union comprised Cape Colony, Natal, Orange River 
Colony, and Transvaal. 

It had taken almost a decade to reach a compromise 
on the constitution. The Dutch Afrikaners were still a 
powerful force in the area; in fact, Louis Botha and 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, generals from Kruger’s army, 
were influential in the design of the new government. 
Each of the four territories wanted to maintain as much 
autonomy as possible, while Britain wanted a unified 
country that could be self-supporting and maintain its 
own defense. In addition, there were many, including 
a number of black and white liberal leaders, who felt 
that the racial separation embedded in the constitution 
was unacceptable.The constitution that was approved 
legally recognized apartheid by allowing each of the 
four states to establish its own policy and required 
the approval of a two-thirds majority of parliament to 
effect changes. The constitution also established a Brit¬ 
ish style of government and designated both English 
and Dutch as official languages. Stipulations allowing 
for the future incorporation of other British territories 
into the union were also included. In 1915 South Africa 
captured Southwest Africa (Namibia) from the Ger¬ 
mans. This territory was placed under union rule by the 
League of Nations after World War I. 

In May 1910 Botha became the prime minister, and 
Smuts became his deputy. The racial mix of the popu¬ 
lation was approximately 68 percent African, 21 per¬ 
cent white, 8 percent colored, and 3 percent Indian. In 
spite of their minority in the general population, whites 
controlled the government and enacted a number of 
laws that further denied rights to the majority. In 1911 
three significant acts contributed to the legalization 
of racial discrimination. The Native Labour Regula¬ 
tion Act made it a criminal offense for an African, but 
not for a white, to break a labor contract. The Mines 
and Work Act legalized the practice of employing Afri¬ 
cans in only semiskilled and unskilled jobs. The Dutch 
Reformed Church Act of the same year prohibited 
Africans’ becoming members, disallowing Africans full 
participation in the state-established church. The most 
devastating obstruction to racial equality, however, 
came in 1913 with the passage of the Natives Land Act. 
This law, which designated the land areas that could be 
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A scene from Maritzburg, South Africa, in the early 1900s. As the apartheid system continued, nonwhites received only the most basic 
education, could not socialize with whites, could live only in specifically designated areas, and had virtually no voice in government. 


owned by separate races, gave over 92 percent of the 
land to the white population. In addition, the legisla¬ 
tion made it illegal for blacks to live outside their own 
lands unless employed by whites as laborers. 

Black South Africans had been organizing in oppo¬ 
sition to discrimination and were not silent during these 
years. The African Political Organization was formed 
in 1902 in Cape Town, elected Abdullah Abdurahman 
its president in 1904, and had grown to 20,000 strong 
by 1910. The years immediately before the ratification 
of the constitution were filled with protests and demon¬ 
strations, and in March 1909 a massive South African 
Native Convention charged those writing the constitu¬ 
tion to give all races equal rights. 

In 1912 educated leaders of the African population 
gathered in Bloemfontein to discuss means of protest¬ 
ing discrimination and establishing civil rights for all 


citizens. Many of these leaders had been educated in 
England and the United States and believed that the 
continent had benefited from Western influences, espe¬ 
cially Christianity. Although the congress did not call 
for an end to British authority, it was fully committed 
to bringing about an end to the systematic inequality 
in South Africa in a nonviolent manner. John Dube, 
the first president, believed that they could rely on the 
“sense of common justice” that was part of the British 
character. However, Britain was not willing to inter¬ 
fere. A delegation from the Native Congress traveled to 
England in 1914 to protest the Natives Land Act. They 
were told by the colonial secretary that there was noth¬ 
ing he could do. In 1919 another group of representa¬ 
tives met in London with Prime Minister David Lloyd 
George, who said that this was a problem that would 
have to be dealt with in South Africa. 
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As the apartheid system continued, nonwhites 
received only the most basic education, could not 
socialize with whites, and had virtually no voice in gov¬ 
ernment. In addition, they were required to carry “pass 
books” that contained records of their movements out¬ 
side their designated areas. In 1948 apartheid laws were 
enacted that created 10 “homelands,” or Bantustans, 
where black ethnic groups could live under self-rule 
but were still under the authority of the central govern¬ 
ment. The Population Registration Act of 1950 further 
tightened the bands of discrimination by requiring that 
every person in South Africa register as a member of 
one of three racial groups: white, black (African), or 
colored (of mixed descent). The government assigned 
blacks and coloreds to one of the homelands. Political 
rights were restricted to the homeland. In this way the 
government of South Africa hoped to designate non¬ 
whites as citizens of the homeland and not citizens of 
South Africa, keeping their control of the nation. In 
essence, nonwhites became aliens in their own country. 

In 1931 the Union of South Africa was recognized 
as an independent nation within the commonwealth 
of nations, and in 1961 it gained full independence. In 
1994 a black majority was finally elected to parliament, 
and apartheid was abolished. 

Further reading: Ross, Robert. A Concise History of South 
Africa. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999; 
Wilson, Monica, and Leonard Thompson, eds. The Oxford 
History of South Africa. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1985. 

Jean Shepherd Hamm 

United Auto Workers 

Officially, the United Auto Workers Union (UAW) is 
called the United Automobile, Aerospace & Agricul¬ 
tural Implement Workers of America International 
Union. It is one of North America’s largest unions, with 
950 locals in the United States, Canada, and Puerto 
Rico and 700,000 members. It was founded in Detroit, 
Michigan, in May 1935 as an American Federation of 
Labor (AFL) union. 

In 1935 the crafts-oriented American Federation of 
Labor succumbed to years of demands that it be more 
aggressive in organizing by industry, not by trade. A 
caucus of industrial unions under the leadership of 
John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers formed the 
Committee of Industrial Organizations (CIO). Within a 


year the AFL suspended the CIO unions, leading them 
to form the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The UAW was one of the first to organize black 
workers. Black and white UAW members staged the 
Flint sit-down strike that began on December 30, 
1936, and ended in February 1937 after Michigan 
governor Frank Murphy mediated and won GM 
recognition of the UAW. In March Chrysler workers 
sat down and won recognition of the UAW. 

Next to organize was Ford Motor Company, 
where FIenry Ford had vowed that the UAW would 
organize his workers over his dead body. Harry Bennett 
got the job of repulsing the union. He set up the Ford 
Service Department to provide internal security, 
espionage, and intimidation of union organizers and 
sympathizers. The UAW fought Bennett and Ford 
until 1941, when Ford finally accepted collective 
bargaining with the UAW. 

In December 1941, after Pearl Harbor, the UAW 
executive board enacted a no-strike pledge, and the 
membership later affirmed the pledge. 

After nearly a decade of political infighting between 
conservatives and progressives in the UAW, the social 
democrat Walter Reuther became president and held the 
position for nearly 25 years. His presidency coincided 
with the peak years of U.S. unionism. Walter Reuther 
led the UAW as part of the liberal democratic alliance 
that brought significant improvement to millions of 
Americans in fulfillment of the promise of the United 
States. Reuther sought to establish labor as the equal of 
management and government. He fought to give UAW 
workers a say over working conditions. Reuther also 
made the UAW a bureaucratically efficient organization. 
He surrendered political independence and became 
a stalwart backer of Lyndon B. Johnson and liberal 
causes. His dreams fell short as the Democrats split 
over the Vietnam War and domestic issues and proved 
unable to complete the promises of the Great Society. 

After Reuther died in 1970, the UAW had a series 
of presidents, none of whom matched his success or 
tenure. They included Leonard Woodcock, Douglas 
Fraser, Owen Bieber, Stephen Yokich, and Ron 
Gettelfinger. 

Further reading: Barnard, John. American Vanguard: The 
United Auto Workers during the Reuther Years, 1935-1970. 
Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 2004; Chinoy, Ely. 
Automobile Workers and the American Dream. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1992. 
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United Front, first (1923-1927) 
and second (1937-1941) 

The Bolshevik Revolution in Russia in 1917 had two 
major impacts on China: establishment of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) in 1921 and reorganization 
of the Nationalist Party, or Kuomintang (KMT), in 
1923. The result was the formation of the first (in ret¬ 
rospect) United Front. The Japanese invasion of China 
in 1937 led to the second United Front. 

Sun Yat-sen, father of the Chinese Republic, and 
his Nationalist Party were out of power as warlords 
carved up China after 1913. Sun was living in Shang¬ 
hai in 1919 when patriotic students rose up to demand 
government reforms in the May Fourth Movement. 
To tap into student patriotism and learn the formula 
of Soviet success, Sun met Soviet representative to 
China Adolf Joffe. Their joint communique (January 
23, 1923) became the basis for the first United Front. 
It provided for Soviet aid to reorganize the KMT, and 
in return Sun agreed to allow members of the CCP to 
join the KMT as individuals. It also declared that Sun’s 
Three People’s Principles, not Marxism, would be the 
ideology for China. A political change allowed Sun to 
form an opposition government (to the recognized one 
in Beijing) in Canton later in 1923. Soviet political and 
military advisers, headed by Michael Borodin and Gen¬ 
eral Galen (Blucher), arrived in Canton. 

Borodin dominated the first KMT Congress, held 
in Canton in 1924, where the platform mandated alli¬ 
ance with the Soviet Union and collaboration with the 
CCP that allowed CCP leaders to join the KMT’s top 
councils. Sun sent his chief military aide, Chiang Kai- 
shek, to Russia to study Soviet military techniques. 
Chiang returned home to head the new Whampoa 
Military Academy, which trained officers in warfare 
and political ideology. The first United Front survived 
Sun’s death in 1925 and the first phase of the suc¬ 
cessful Northern Expedition to unify China, led 
by Chiang. After capturing Shanghai and Nanjing 
(Nanking) in 1927 Chiang purged the Communists 
from the government and expelled the Soviet advis¬ 
ers, preempting Soviet leader Joseph Stalin’s plans 
to eliminate the KMT and catapult the CCP to power. 
Thus ended the first United Front. Chiang went on to 
complete the Northern Expedition and unify China in 
1928. 

Negotiations for a second United Front began in 
1937 as a result of rising public sentiment that all Chi¬ 
nese civil wars should end and that the KMT should 


lead a united China in resisting Japanese aggression. 
The movement was begun by students in 1935, picked 
up by the CCP, and then hard pressed by KMT forces at 
the end of the Long March. Japan attacked China on 
July 7,1937 (the Marco Polo Bridge incident). The 
all-out war ensured the negotiations, which concluded 
in September 1937. The agreement provided for two 
separate Communist armies: the Eighth Route Army 
of 20,000 men in northern China under commander 
Zhu De (Chu Teh) and the 10,000-man New Fourth 
Army in Jiangxi (Kiangsi) under Ye Ting (Yeh T’ing). 
Both units would fight under overall Nationalist com¬ 
mand. The CCP agreed to abolish their Soviet govern¬ 
ment, cease class struggle in areas they controlled, and 
obey the Nationalist central government. However, the 
CCP goal was to exploit the United Front for expan¬ 
sion, as its leader Mao Zedong (Tse-tung) announced: 
“Our fixed policy should be 70 percent expansion, 20 
percent dealing with the Kuomintang, and 10 percent 
resisting Japan.” The United Front collapsed in January 
1941 when the New Fourth Army disobeyed orders, 
and a major clash with KMT forces resulted. Negotia¬ 
tions between the two sides ended in 1943, and the con¬ 
flict between them remained unresolved at the end of 
World War II. 

See also Mancurian incident and Manchukuo; Sino- 
Japanese War; Xi’an incident. 

Further reading: Brandt, Conrad. Stalin’s Failure in China, 
1924-1947. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1958; Fairbank, John K., and Albert Feuenherker eds. Cam¬ 
bridge History of China, Part 2, Vol. 13, Republican China, 
1912-1949. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1986; 
Jacobs, Dan N. Borodin: Stalin’s Man in China. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1981; Saich, Tony. Origins 
of the First United Front in China. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1991; 
Van Slyke, Lyman P. Enemies and Friends: The United Front 
in Chinese Communist History. Stanford, CA: Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1967; Wilbur, Martin C. Missionaries of Revo¬ 
lution: Soviet Advisors and Nationalist China, 1920-1927. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1989. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

United Fruit Company 

United Fruit was one of the largest multinational com¬ 
panies in the early 20th century. In 1954 it lobbied 
the U.S. government to overthrow the elected govern¬ 
ment of Guatemala. Formed in 1898 by the merger 
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Workers at the United Fruit Company. The company dominated 
the banana trade from Latin America to the United States. 


of Boston Fruit Company and Tropical Trading and 
Transport Company, United Fruit dominated all aspects 
of the banana trade from Latin America to the United 
States. Because of this control the company was able to 
dictate terms and conditions regarding taxes and land 
purchases to the governments of Latin America. This 
began coming to an end after World War II. With 
the end of the war, workers unionized, and countries 
wanted more control of their resources. The harsh¬ 
est response to this trend was the coup that unseated 
the democratically elected government of Guatemala. 
United Fruit’s share of the banana market slid from 80 
percent in 1950 to 34 percent in 1973. 

When United Fruit was founded in 1898, the two 
companies that merged brought mutually beneficial 
resources to the merger. The Boston Fruit Company 
controlled banana sales along the northeast coast of 
the United States, had a fleet of steamships, and owned 
land in the Caribbean. Tropical Trading and Transport 
Company owned land in South and Central America, 
had a railroad there, and controlled much of the sales 
of bananas along the southeast coast of the United 


States. The newly created company had control of the 
banana from growth to sale. The company used bribes 
and threats of U.S. government intervention in Latin 
American countries. The company also bought rival 
businesses to increase its control of the industry, and 
by the early 1900s, United Fruit controlled at least 8 
percent of all banana imports in the United States. 

With the end of World War II, United Fruit began to 
have problems. One of these was Guatemala. The first 
leftist government was elected by the people in 1951. 
The government, led by Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, want¬ 
ed to develop a broader base for the economy, which 
included land reform. 

United Fruit and the U.S. government claimed 
that Arbenz was a communist. In 1953 the company 
supported a coup by a small part of the Guatemalan 
army, which the government was able to put down. 
Then, in 1954 the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
got involved. Fearing the spread of communism, a 
fear shared by United Fruit, the CIA supported a coup 
against the government, which succeeded. Arbenz 
resigned his position, and Guatemala returned to rule 
by a right-wing dictator. 

The coup did not have the effect United Fruit had 
hoped for. President Dwight Eisenhower faced criticism 
from other nations over the CIA’s involvement in the 
coup. Then the U.S. Justice Department took United 
Fruit to court under the Sherman Anti-Trust and Wil¬ 
son Acts because of its monopoly on the banana mar¬ 
ket. Ultimately, the company was forced to divest itself 
of part of its banana business and was prohibited from 
buying any other banana production companies. 

After the coup, United Fruit found that it was 
viewed with hostility by other Latin American coun¬ 
tries. Workers’ rights were now being supported by 
local governments, which increased the costs United 
Fruit incurred to grow and harvest the bananas. In an 
attempt to improve its position, United Fruit began 
selling off land and buying more bananas from local 
producers. The company continued to move away from 
controlling the entire process of bringing the bananas 
to market and moved to diversify its business. 

Further reading: Bucheli, Mercelo. Bananas and Business: The 
United Fruit Company in Colombia, 1899-2000. New York: 
New York University Press, 2005; Josling, T. E., andT. G. Taylor, 
eds. Banana Wars: The Anatomy of a Trade Dispute. Oxford¬ 
shire, UK: CABI Publishing, 2003; Litvin, Daniel. Empires of 
Profit: Commerce, Conquest and Corporate Responsibility. 
Mason, OH: Texere, 2003; McCann, Thomas P., and Henry 
Scammell, eds. An American Company: The Tragedy of United 
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Fruit. New York: Crown Publishing, 1976; Striffler, Steve, and 
Mark Moberg. Banana Wars: Power, Production, and History 
in the Americas. Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2003. 

Dallace W. Unger, Jr. 

urbanization 

The term urbanization is commonly misused. Frequent¬ 
ly and mistakenly, urbanization is employed to mean 
urban growth. When used correctly, however, urbaniza¬ 
tion refers to the increased degree of urban development 
within a region or a nation, that is, a defined geograph¬ 
ical area, while urban growth, when used in its proper 
form, relates to the rate at which an urban area or urban 
population increases within a given timeframe relative 
to its size at the beginning of that time period. Further¬ 
more, what makes urbanization different from urban 
growth is that urbanization has two marked urban fea¬ 
tures. The first characteristic is that urbanization can be 
used to describe the proportion of a total area or total 
population in urban situations such as towns and cities. 
Second, the term refers to an increased urban propor¬ 
tion during a given timeframe relative to its size at the 
start of the defined chronological era. 

Irrespective of geographical location, the impact and 
effects of urbanization can be extremely troublesome. In 
Britain, for instance, although rapid urban growth and 
urbanization occurred beginning in the late 1800s and 
continued into the 1900s, its effects were still being felt 
in the 20th century. To illustrate this point, by as late as 
1945 large parts of British cities contained poor-quality 
housing within which the laboring population resided, 
often in cramped conditions with few amenities. Fur¬ 
thermore, problems such as dirt, disease, and social 
deprivation can be exacerbated by urbanization, and 
such were the effects of urbanization that by as early 
as 1842 the British parliament debated its management 
due to its already perceived threat to national economic 
development. Consequently, the British embarked on a 
process of public health and new, privately built hous¬ 
ing so as to make living conditions better. Importantly, 
by about 1900, this system had not only incorporated 
slum clearance but had expanded to such a degree as 
to include the arranging of the urban form, which in 
Britain became known as “town planning.” 

One of the largest influences on the increasing degree 
of urban development in a given place is industrializa¬ 
tion, which has to some extent affected all the world’s 
continents. The process of social and economic change 


that leads a society to shift from a largely agrarian to 
an industrial nature began in 1700s England and was 
closely associated with the development of new tech¬ 
nologies and business practices, particularly the appli¬ 
cation of power-driven machinery within factory units. 
Although it is not necessary to describe in detail the his¬ 
tory and evolution of industrialization, it is necessary to 
emphasize that it has led to many fundamental changes 
within societies, including: 

• The rise of manufactured goods. 

• A decline in the significance of the agricultural 
industrial sector. 

• A rise (per capita) in income. 

• Increased rates of urban growth. 

• Increases in population sizes as a result of changing 
birth and death rates. 

• Changes in social structures and the erosion of pre¬ 
industrial social hierarchies. 

• A growth in the influence of towns and cities over 
their hinterland, that is, the land that borders an 
urban settlement. 

• The appearance of new lifestyles and attitudes, 
which may become apparent by influencing the 
composition of the political system. In many coun¬ 
tries political systems have been reshaped as a result 
of urban development. 

• Environmental degradation in and around urban 
places, such the hinterland. This can mean the 
destruction of flora and the death of animals such 
as fish or woodland creatures due to increased levels 
of water or air pollution and the clearing of animal 
habitats to provide new land for urban construction 
as part of the process of suburbanization. 

• Marked levels of growth of preexisting urban prob¬ 
lems, such as waterborne disease. 

• The erection of often large-sized districts of poor- 
quality, overcrowded housing units in proximity 
to sources of employment. Regardless of the geo¬ 
graphical location, a major effect of urbanization 
is lowering of the environmental quality. Even 
new housing can become subject to environmental 
degradation, which in time may in turn lead to its 
becoming a slum. 

With regard to the effects of urbanization, it would 
be wrong to assume that although the 1900s was a time 
of much social, cultural, and economic development, the 
effects of urbanization were less than in prior historic 
times. Indeed, in spite of the actual time when urban 
problems occur, their nature can still be powerful and 
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can have major repercussions for not only the qual¬ 
ity of the environment but also the quality of people’s 
lives. Where problems affect large numbers of people 
throughout a region or a nation, the potential for social 
unrest is increased, and consequently those in positions 
of authority may have to respond to the threat by alter¬ 
ing the nature of a nation’s political system. However, it 
is also important to comprehend that urban difficulties 
arising from urban growth, especially rapid urban devel¬ 
opment, may influence the economic, social, and cultur¬ 
al values of a nation as well, and this can be expressed 
in many distinct ways. 

By way of example, the shifting nature of a soci¬ 
ety due to urbanization may result in both the chang¬ 
ing appearance and the urban morphology of existing 
towns and cities. Furthermore, it may also lead to the 
swamping of existing administrative structures used to 
protect the urban environment, as problems like pov¬ 
erty, poor sanitation, dirt, disease, and overcrowding 
show. As a consequence of these and other problems, 
governments at both the local and national levels may 
be required to quickly establish new means to deal with 
urban problems so as to help improve the public’s qual¬ 
ity of life. These effects have also been the source of 
academic research, and their study has led to the mak¬ 
ing of many urban study schools, such as the Chicago 
School of Urban Sociology in the 1930s. 

In time, though, the broadening of policies by gov¬ 
ernments can begin to include wider social and envi¬ 
ronmental measures, including the protection of land 
surrounding urban settlements, the establishment of 
national parks, and the creation of rigid systems of reg¬ 
ulation relating to new urban development so that not 
only can the local ecology be protected but also urban 
dwellers as a right can enjoy a clean, healthy, and safe 
living environment, something that was once a privilege 
of the urban rich only. 

Global society has fundamentally changed since 
the rise of industrialization, which as noted previously 


first occurred in Britain. One such change has been the 
altering of patterns of urbanization to such a degree 
that many of the world’s industrial societies are also 
predominantly urban societies. Urbanization has thus 
been a major global cultural change following the 
growth of the manufacturing industry in Europe. This 
urban development process has been fueled in many 
places by other changes, like the development of 
transportation technologies that have helped increase 
the distance between home and the workplace, and 
thus has led to significant increases in the amount of 
suburbanization occurring throughout the world. The 
growth of transportation means like the tram, train, 
and car have, since the early 1900s, broken tradition¬ 
al relationships that existed between urban space and 
time as people have over time become increasingly 
able to commute from one urban district to another. 
In addition, government policies relating to the low¬ 
ering of ticket prices for public transport systems in 
the metropolitan context have allowed people with 
less disposable finance to still have the freedom to 
live and work in places often a great distance from 
each other. However, as public transport has become 
more widely available to all social classes, it has con¬ 
sequently increased the urban sprawl of settlements 
and therefore the impact of the local place upon its 
surrounding environments. 

Further reading: Barth, Gunther Paul. Instant Cities: Urban¬ 
ization and the Rise of San Francisco and Denver. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1975; Hayden, D. Building Subur¬ 
bia: Green Fields and Urban Growth 1820-2000. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 2003; Knox, Paul, and Linda McCarthy. 
Urbanization: An Introduction to Urban Geography. 2d ed. 
Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 2005; Wirth, Louis. 
“Urbanism as a Way of Life.” American Journal of Sociology 
44 (1938). 
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Valera, Eamon de 

(1882-1975) Irish nationalist and president 

Eamon de Valera was the dominant Irish nationalist 
leader for much of the 20th century. De Valera was 
born in New York City but was raised in Ireland by his 
mother’s family. After attending a university he joined 
the Irish Volunteers. He participated in the Easter Rebel¬ 
lion of 1916. De Valera was captured and sentenced to 
death, but legal delays saved his life. He was released in 
a general amnesty in 1917. 

He was elected to the British House of Commons 
and served as president of Sinn Fein. In 1918 he won 
election to the Irish parliament. The Irish conflict with 
the British broke out into the Irish War of Independence. 
Michael Collins was de Valera’s main political rival dur¬ 
ing this era. De Valera became president of the republic 
in 1921. De Valera vigorously opposed the treaty with 
the British, particularly the oath of allegiance to the 
king of England. De Valera’s inflamed rhetoric against 
the treaty contributed to the outbreak of civil war in 
1922. The war lasted one year until the protreaty Free 
State forces defeated the antitreaty IRA. 

In 1926 de Valera established the Fianna Fail (Sol¬ 
diers of Destiny) political party, which remained the 
dominant political force for the next 50 years. De Val¬ 
era served as the first Taoiseach from 1937 to 1948. 
He lost the 1948 election but returned to power in the 
1950s. He forced through a new constitution in 1937 
whereby Eire became the new name for the nation, the 
president of Ireland was elected in a popular vote, and 


the “special position” of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland was recognized. The Irish language, along with 
English, became the official national language. De Val¬ 
era maintained Irish neutrality in World War II. His 
final term ended in 1973, when he was 91. De Valera 
died in Dublin in 1975. 

See also Irish independence. 

Further reading: Coogan, Tim Pat. De Valera: Long Fellow, 
Long Shadow. London: Hutchinson, 1993. Hachey, Thomas 
E., et al. Irish Experience: A Concise History. Armonk, NY: 
M.E. Sharpe, 1996. 

Janice J. Terry 

Vargas, Getulio 

(1883-1954) Brazilian president 

Getulio Vargas served as president of Brazil for almost 
20 years. Between 1930 and 1945 he filled the role 
of provisional president, elected leader, and dictator. 
Between 1951 and 1954 he held the presidential office 
by means of a democratic election. During his tenure he 
worked to modernize Brazil, advancing social reform 
programs, extended suffrage, and organized labor. 
However, Vargas’s government also gained a reputation 
as a repressive state as he disbanded congress, cancelled 
elections, gained state control over newspapers and 
labor unions, and even overthrew his own government 
to install himself as dictator. 
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Vargas was born in 1883 in rural Rio Grande do Sul 
to a wealthy cattle ranching family. As a young man he 
served briefly in the army before entering law school, 
where he distinguished himself as a student politician. 
He entered politics in 1909 and was elected to the state 
legislature. By 1922 he was a state representative in the 
Brazilian congress in Rio de Janeiro. By 1926 he found 
himself appointed finance minister of Brazil, and just 
two years later he became state governor of Rio Grande 
do Sul. Vargas became president of Brazil in 1930 as a 
result of a revolution that ousted President Washington 
Luis Pereira de Sousa in hopes of a new government 
devoted to national progress and social reform. 

Vargas took office just one month after the revolu¬ 
tion began. He set about a program of national recon¬ 
struction based upon a centralized government. He 
dissolved the national congress and state and city leg¬ 
islatures and suspended the federalist constitution of 
1891. He replaced state governors with his own offi¬ 
cials, called interventores , who reported directly to him. 
The centralized power of the Vargas government did 
not go unchallenged. In 1932 a constitutionalist revolt 
erupted in the coffee growing state of Sao Paulo. The 
rebellion ended after three months as Sao Paulo found 
itself isolated in its attempts to overthrow Vargas. 

Despite a new constitution, the Vargas administra¬ 
tion steadily moved toward authoritarianism. As the 
presidential elections of 1938 grew closer, Vargas was 
not ready to give up power. He consequently overthrew 
his own government on November 10, 1937, initiat¬ 
ing the Estado Novo, or New State, dictatorship. This 
new period of Vargas’s tenure as leader of Brazil did 
not translate into radical change, but rather denoted 
a culmination of the centralizing tendencies Vargas 
had demonstrated since 1930. The Estado Novo was 
a repressive dictatorship, and politicians, intellectu¬ 
als, and leftists who challenged Vargas’s power were 
harassed, detained, tortured, and exiled. 

Vargas centralized not only the government but 
also education, labor, and the Brazilian economy. He 
felt that national progress could only be accomplished 
through the industrial modernization of Brazil. To 
achieve this goal, his administration implemented new 
education programs aimed at reforming secondary edu¬ 
cation and establishing vocational schools to train an 
industrial workforce. Vargas launched new labor poli¬ 
cies that consolidated unions under state control, allow¬ 
ing only one union per category of workers. Vargas 
instituted minimum wage laws, pension plans, safety 
regulations, maternity leave, childcare, paid vacations, 
training programs, and job security. Vargas’s labor ini¬ 


tiatives resulted in enormous popular support for his 
presidency. 

During World War II Vargas linked his country 
to the Allies, allowing Brazil to profit from exports to 
the United States. Vargas also suspended the country’s 
payments on foreign debts in order to carry out public 
investments. With the defeat of authoritarian govern¬ 
ments in Europe after World War II, growing pressure 
against the Vargas dictatorship emerged among citizens 
ranging from high-ranking army generals to student 
protesters. Vargas eventually bent to this pressure, and 
elections were held on May 6, 1946. He did not run 
as a candidate. But Vargas would once again be presi¬ 
dent of Brazil, elected democratically in 1950 due to 
his broad base of popular support. However, inflation, 
labor strikes, dissent in the military, and other problems 
made it difficult for Vargas to fulfill his campaign prom¬ 
ises, especially in regard to labor programs. As political 
opposition grew and the threat of a military overthrow 
loomed, Vargas committed suicide in the presidential 
palace on August 24, 1954, by shooting himself in the 
heart. In a suicide letter left to the Brazilian people, he 
identified himself as a servant of the masses and lashed 
out at those who drove him to despair. 

See also Latin Americam populism. 

Further reading: Fausto, Boris. A Concise History of Brazil. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999; Levine, Rob¬ 
ert M., and John J. Crocitti, eds. The Brazil Reader: History, 
Culture, Politics. Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1999; 
Schneider, Ronald M. Order and Progress: A Political His¬ 
tory of Brazil. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1991. 
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Vasconcelos, Jose 

(1882-1959) Mexican politician and writer 

Jose Vasconcelos was born on February 28, 1882, in 
Oaxaca, in the south of Mexico. His family later moved 
to the far north of Mexico. For his education Vascon¬ 
celos attended primary school at Eagle Pass, Texas, 
crossing the U.S.-Mexican border each day. After the 
U.S. invasion of Cuba in 1906-09, the Vasconcelos 
family feared a similar invasion of Mexico, and they 
moved to Campeche in eastern Mexico. Vasconcelos 
became worried about the seeming permanence of the 
Porfirio Diaz presidency. He ended up studying law, 
graduating in 1907, and in 1909 going to work for the 
Anti-Reelectionist Movement. Vasconcelos became the 
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editor of El Antireeleccionista, the movement’s newspa¬ 
per, and was forced to flee to the United States during 
the political climate of 1910. He returned to Mexico 
City when Fransisco Madero became president. 

When Madero was assassinated in 1913, the Unit¬ 
ed States took over the Mexican port city of Veracruz. 
Vasconcelos was involved in the subsequent Niagara 
Falls Conferences, at which the United States agreed to 
pull out its soldiers. In November 1914 Eulalio Martin 
Gutierrez Ortiz became provisional president of Mexico 
and appointed Vasconcelos his minister of public instruc¬ 
tion to oversee the education service. However, when 
Venustiano Carranza became president in October 
1915, Vasconcelos was forced to return to the United 
States in exile. It was during this time that he wrote his 
first two books, La intelectualidad mexicana (1916) and 
El monismo estetico (1919). He came back to Mexico 
City in May 1920 when Carranza was overthrown and 
replaced by Adolfo de La Huerta, who made Vasconce¬ 
los the rector of the National University of Mexico. 

Vasconcelos urged for a federal ministry of educa¬ 
tion rather than allowing schools to be run by individ¬ 
ual states. As a result, on October 12, 1921, President 
Alvaro Obregon appointed Vasconcelos the secretary 
for public education. This new department was quickly 
divided into schools, libraries, and fine arts. Although 
Vasconcelos started work on building more rural 
schools, his long-term aim was to develop the thinking 
of children so that they could enjoy philosophical con¬ 
cepts rather than just settling for learning how to read 
and write. This was further encouraged by the libraries 
department, which produced cheap editions of many 
major works of literature and provided them at low 
cost to schools and interested members of the public. 
The fine arts section was particularly central to promot¬ 
ing muralists, who were allowed to paint in schools and 
in other public buildings 

On June 30, 1924, Vasconcelos resigned as secre¬ 
tary of public education and decided to enter opposi¬ 
tion politics. He campaigned for the post of governor 
of Oaxaca but then had to go into exile in the United 
States. He then went to other parts of Latin America 
and to Europe, returning to Mexico after the overthrow 
of Obregon. The new president, Plutarco Calles, 
promised free elections, and Vasconcelos decided to 
contest the election in what became known popularly 
as the Campaign of 1929. He portrayed himself as an 
inheritor of the tradition of Francisco Madero. The 
official results showed that the government candidate, 
Pascual Ortiz Rubio, won 1,948,848 votes and Vascon¬ 
celos got only 110,979 votes. The supporters of Vas¬ 


concelos claimed that the election was fraudulent, and 
Vasconcelos himself fled to the United States, where he 
called for an armed rebellion. The beliefs and attitudes 
of Vasconcelos lurched heavily to the right. 

In 1940 Vasconcelos, by now a strong anticommu¬ 
nist, returned to Mexico, where he ran a newspaper, 
Timon , that received support from the German govern¬ 
ment. His new stance was at odds with the radicalism 
he had espoused in the 1920s. His new philosophy was 
“aesthetic monism,” which saw the world as a cosmic 
unity where the future lay with the mestizo rather than 
the whites. He set forth his ideas in two books, La 
raza cosmica (The cosmic race, 1925) and Todologia 
(1952). Beginning in the 1930s Jose Vasconcelos wrote 
an extensive autobiography: Ulises criollo (A creole 
Ulysses, 1935), La tormenta (The torment, 1936), El 
desastre (The disaster, 1938), El proconsulado (The 
proconsulship, 1939), and La flama (The flame, 1959). 
Many have hailed these books as some of the greatest 
works of Mexican literature covering the period from 
the 1910 revolution through the tumultuous 1920s 
and 1930s. Jose Vasconcelos was appointed director 
of the Biblioteca Nacional (national library) in 1940 
and from 1948 was in charge of the Mexican Institute 
of Hispanic Culture. Vasconcelos spent his last years in 
quiet retirement and died on June 30, 1959, in Mexico 
City. 

See also Porfiriato. 

Further reading: De Beer, Gabriella. Jose Vasconcelos and 
His World. New York: Las Americas, 1966; Haddox, John 
H. Vasconcelos of Mexico, Philosopher and Prophet. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1967. 

Justin Corfield 

Vichy France 

Vichy France is the name given to the right-wing, 
authoritarian government that succeeded the Third 
Republic after the fall of France to the Nazis in 1940. 
It was named for the French spa town to which many 
of its leaders fled after the occupation of Paris. The 
government immediately sought an armistice and an 
ill-defined “collaboration” with the Nazis. Under the 
leadership of Marshal Henri-Philippe Petain and Pierre 
Laval, the regime attempted to bring about what it 
called a “national revolution” for France to cleanse the 
nation of the decadence of the Third Republic and the 
humiliation of military defeat. Vichy ruled more or less 
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autonomously over the southern, nonoccupied portion 
of France until late 1942, when the Nazis invaded this 
territory and brought it under the direct control of the 
Reich. Even then, the Vichy government retained some 
control over governmental affairs and did not finally 
capitulate until weeks before the liberation of Paris. 
Even today Vichy is inseparable from its collabora¬ 
tion with the Nazis, in particular its complicity in the 
Holocaust. 

The Vichy “national revolution” was a direct result 
of the fall of France in 1940, but its spiritual roots lay 
in the instability and perceived decadence that wracked 
the Third Republic. Many intellectuals and politicians 
blamed the Third Republic—and parliamentarianism in 
general—for a variety of political and social problems 
in the interwar period. 

The German Wehrmacht, fresh off their conquest of 
the Netherlands and Belgium, crossed the French bor¬ 
der on May 13, 1940, and, despite the gallant resistance 
of some components of the French army, were in Paris 
a month later. The government of Premier Paul Reynaud, 
which had fled the city for Bordeaux on June 10, resigned 
and was replaced by a government headed by Marshal 
Petain, a general and hero of World War I. 

FULL GOVERNMENTAL POWER 

Before this point, certain elements of the Reynaud gov¬ 
ernment, backed by British prime minister Winston 
Churchill, had advocated withdrawing to either Brit¬ 
tany or French North Africa to continue the fighting. 
However, both Petain and Pierre Laval were staunch 
proponents of an armistice and negotiated peace with 
the Germans. That peace recognized the German 
occupation of most of the north and west of France, 
leaving Petain’s government in control of the south. Fer¬ 
vent resisters like Brigadier General Charles de Gaulle 
escaped to Britain, but the lion’s share of French politi¬ 
cians and military leaders seemed resigned to the defeat. 
On July 4 the national assembly voted overwhelmingly 
to give Marshal Petain full governmental powers. 

Petain and his colleagues set about the task of 
remaking and regenerating France. Though its approach 
was corporatist and very conservative in nature, and 
though it articulated itself in racial and quasi-scientific 
terms, it is important to note that the Vichy “national 
revolution” was not fascist per se. Petain was a devout 
Catholic who believed that France was being punished 
for a century and a half of corrupt republicanism and 
that the country needed to be saved. A full-fledged per¬ 
sonality cult sprung up around Petain, based primarily 
on his reputation as war hero, grandfather figure (he 


was 84 upon assuming full powers), and moral para¬ 
gon. This cult served a double purpose in the context of 
the war. To the Allies Petain was the gallant old French 
patriot, he and his government providing the shield that 
prevented Adoll Hitler from occupying the rest of 
France and its empire. To the Nazis he was the stern 
moralist and antiparliamentarian, seeking to help build 
Hitler’s “New World Order” by cleansing France and 
purging her of “undesirables.” This double game pre¬ 
vented either side from fully knowing what to make of 
Vichy until quite late in the war. 

“NATIONAL REVOLUTION” 

It was also meant to achieve some breathing room for 
Petain to bring off his “national revolution,” whose 
motto was “Work, Family, Fatherland.” Legislation was 
passed that forbade women from working outside the 
home and made divorces much more difficult to obtain. 
Compulsory military service was partially replaced 
by a youth work program that was meant to instill 
solid “peasant” values in France’s young people. Fur¬ 
ther measures taken to reestablish an agrarian society 
included a system of subsidies allotted to small farmers, 
the organization of local agricultural syndicates, and a 
supposedly simplified scheme for dividing and distrib¬ 
uting parcels of farmland. 

Finally, the “national revolution” demanded that 
France be purified of the “disease” of “outsiders”—a 
term that applied to freemasons and communists, but 
primarily to Jews. Exclusionary measures were passed 
that barred Jews—defined by the ethnicity of the 
father—from being government ministers, civil servants, 
doctors, or teachers. Far more pernicious, however, was 
Vichy’s collaboration with the Germans with regard to 
the Holocaust. Much has been made of the regime’s 
eagerness to assist the Nazis by delivering France’s 
Jews to the concentration camps on the eastern front. 
An additional 55,000 to 60,000 Jews were interned in 
the unoccupied zone and in Algeria; these internments 
were thus not technically part of the Final Solution but 
an independent outgrowth of Vichy policy. 

The historiography on Vichy has been less than 
unanimous on whether collaboration was forced on the 
regime by the Nazis or was an independent choice. The 
armies under Vichy’s control fought at times as though 
they were allied with the Germans. The most obvi¬ 
ous example of this came during Operation Torch, the 
Allied invasion of North Africa in November 1942. The 
Allies had been led to believe by Vichy’s commanders on 
the ground that Vichy’s forces would allow the Allied 
landing. Instead, although Vichy did not actually open 
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fire on the Allies, Darlan delayed long enough in coop¬ 
erating that word got to the Germans, who did resist 
the landings. The Allies eventually landed and signed 
an armistice with Darlan, but the Germans, enraged by 
Vichy’s vacillation, invaded and occupied the unoccu¬ 
pied French zone shortly thereafter. 

Historians have also disagreed on who was really 
the driving force behind Vichy—Petain or Laval. It is 
a stated fact, however, that Laval was fired from the 
government several times from 1940 to 1944 (either 
by Petain or later by the Nazis). By contrast, Petain’s 
stint as the head of the government continued uninter¬ 
rupted until finally, in July 1944, in the wake of the 
Allied advance on Paris, the Nazis removed him to Sig- 
maringen Castle on the German border. There Petain 
sat as head of a rump Vichy government until after the 
liberation, when the marshal gave himself up to Allied 
authorities after refusing asylum in Switzerland. 

Petain, Laval, and other Vichy leaders were placed 
on trial in August 1945 in a decidedly downmarket 
version of the Nuremberg trials. At this trial Petain 
claimed that, as the Allies had thought, he had been the 
only thing keeping the Nazis from occupying the whole 
country, that the purpose of Vichy was to stall for time, 
and that his government had only collaborated because 
they were forced to. “If I could not be your sword,” he 
said famously, “I tried to be your shield.” These min¬ 
istrations proved unsuccessful, however, and Petain, 
Laval, and numerous other former Vichy leaders were 
condemned to death. Although Laval was executed, the 
marshal saw his sentence commuted to life imprison¬ 
ment by General de Gaulle, who was now the head of 
the French provisional government. 

The Vichy government’s legacy for France has been 
murky at best. In the aftermath of the war, successive 
French governments propagated a myth created by de 
Gaulle himself, which asserted that Vichy was an aber¬ 
ration and that the vast majority of the French had been 
resistant from the start. This myth had its political pur¬ 
pose, to be sure, but it kept the French people from 
accurately coming to terms with what had happened 
from 1940 to 1944 until many years later. Above all, 
France’s reluctance to fully address Vichy’s complicity 
in the Holocaust was probably the most disturbing leg¬ 
acy of a government born of humiliation and defeat. 

Further reading: Aron, Robert. The Vichy Regime, 1940-44. 
Humphrey Hare, trans. New York: Macmillan, 1958; Curtis, 
Michael. Verdict on Vichy: Power and Prejudice in the Vichy 
France Regime. New York: Arcade Publishers, 2002; Jackson, 
Julian. France: The Dark Years, 1940-44. Oxford: Oxford 


University Press, 2001; Rousso, Henri. The Vichy Syndrome: 
History and Memory in France Since 1944. Translated by 
Arthur Goldhammer. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1991. 
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Villa, Francisco "Pancho" 

(1878-1923) Mexican general 

Francisco “Pancho” Villa was a general in the Mexi¬ 
can Revolution from 1911 until 1920; he command¬ 
ed troops mostly in the northern part of Mexico. Villa 
joined an antigovernment group in 1910 and started 
recruiting fighters. Villa could be vicious and was will¬ 
ing to kill those who opposed him. He also made sure 
his men were taken care of, which inspired loyalty in 
them. He was also interested in education and learned 
to write as an adult. 

Born Doroteo Arango in 1878 at Rancho de la 
Coyotada in the state of Durango, Villa’s parents were 
sharecroppers on a hacienda. Villa worked at the El 
Gorgojito ranch for a while as a teen. Then at age 13 
he shot someone for reasons unknown, fled into the 
countryside, and became a bandit. During the follow¬ 
ing 20 years Villa spent time as a bandit and a cattle 
butcher. There is no clear record of exactly what he did 
and when. It was during this period that he changed his 
name to Francisco “Pancho” Villa. 

Villa met Abraham Gonzales in 1910. Gonzales was 
working to defeat the reelection of Mexican President 
Jose de la Cruz Porfirio Diaz in Chihuahua, who was 
running against Francisco Madero. When Diaz won 
the election, Madero fled the country and called on his 
followers to rise up and overthrow Diaz. Diaz was slow 
to react to events in northern Mexico, where Villa was, 
and in May 1911 his government collapsed. Madero 
was elected president. Madero soon had to fight his own 
revolution. Villa was unwilling to turn against Madero, 
who he respected. During the campaign in 1912, Villa 
ran afoul of General Victoriano Huerta, who had 
him arrested and almost executed for insubordination. 
Villa received a reprieve from Madero and instead was 
jailed. In December Villa escaped from the prison and 
made his way to the United States. In February 1913 
Huerta, with support from the United States, turned 
against Madero. He had Madero arrested and shot and 
then made himself president. 

Villa returned to Mexico to fight against Huerta. 
Throughout 1913 Villa won a number of battles with 
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Francisco “Pancho” Villa (center, right) operated throughout the northern territories of Mexico for many years. His actions nearly led to a 
war between the United States and Mexico as the United States sent troops into Mexican territory to apprehend him. 


Huerta’s forces and was chosen to command the Divi¬ 
sion of the North. In December Villa captured Chihua¬ 
hua and made himself governor. During 1914 Villa’s 
forces drove south and eventually opened the way for 
the rebels to march on Mexico City. The fighting had 
badly damaged the federal army, and seeing that his 
cause was lost, Huerta resigned on July 15. An interim 
president was appointed, but the power was really with 
the three most powerful chiefs, of whom Venustiano 
Carranza was named first chief. Villa hated Carranza 
and spent the remainder of 1914 trying to remove Car¬ 
ranza from power. In December Villa and Emiliano 
Zapata joined forces to take control of Mexico City. 

Villa had Carranza on the run, but instead of fin¬ 
ishing Carranza off, Villa chose to not attack directly; 
Carranza was able to rebuild his army. Villa would be 
defeated repeatedly in 1915 and pushed farther north 
by Carranza’s rebuilt army. On July 10 Villa’s Divi¬ 
sion of the North was soundly defeated and ceased to 
exist. Then, on October 19, with the continued decline 
of Villa’s power, the United States recognized Carran¬ 
za’s government. On March 9, 1916, Villa led a raid 
against Columbus, New Mexico. Under pressure from 
the people of the United States, President Woodrow 
Wilson launched an expedition led by Brigadier Gen¬ 
eral John Pershing to capture Villa. The expedition was 
never able to find Villa and nearly caused a war between 


Mexico and the United States. Having recovered from 
the wound he received while fighting Carranza’s forces, 
Villa continued to raid northern Mexican cities con¬ 
trolled by Carranza. When Carranza did not follow 
through on promised reforms, a rebellion broke out 
against him. After Carranza was killed, an offer was 
made to Villa that if he would lay down his arms, he 
would be allowed to retire. The negotiations continued 
until Villa finally agreed to surrender on July 28, 1920. 
Villa spent the remaining years of his life working the 
hacienda and making improvements to it. He added a 
school, put in a road to the nearby town, and paid for 
the education of some of the sons of his bodyguards and 
employees. During his retirement a number of attempts 
were made to assassinate him, and finally, on July 20, 
1923, one succeeded. 

See also Porfiriato. 

Further reading: Katz, Friedrich. The Life and Times of Pancho 
Villa, Oakland, CA: Stanford University Press, 1998; Scheina, 
Robert L. Villa: Soldier of the Mexican Revolution. Washing¬ 
ton, DC: Brassey’s, 2004; Vanderwood, Paul J., and Frank N. 
Samponaro. Border Fury: A Picture Postcard Record of Mexi¬ 
co’s Revolution and U.S. War Preparedness, 1910-1917. Albu¬ 
querque: University of New Mexico Press, 1988. 
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Wafd Party (Egypt) 

The Wafd was the major political party in Egypt from its 
inception in 1918 to the military-led revolution in 1952. 
In the fall of 1918, shortly before the end of World War 
I, a delegation, or Wafd, of Egyptian nationalists, led by 
Sa’d Zaghlul, met with Reginald Wingate, the British 
high commissioner, to discuss the future of Egypt. In the 
course of the meeting, the delegates demanded complete 
independence (Istiqlal Tam). Wingate told the delegates 
that the matter would be referred to officials in London, 
and in his correspondence with the Foreign Office he 
recommended that negotiations should be held. How¬ 
ever, the Foreign Office was occupied with more pressing 
matters involving Germany and what should be done in 
Europe after the war, nor was the government willing to 
give up its control over the Suez Canal. 

Consequently, the demands of the Wafd were flatly 
rejected, and the delegates were denied permission to 
attend the Paris Peace Conference. When Zaghlul and 
others were arrested and deported in the spring of 1919, 
demonstrations broke out all around the country. A 
massive full-scale revolution resulted as Egyptians from 
all classes, both sexes, all religions, and all professions 
joined in strikes, boycotts, and demonstrations demand¬ 
ing independence and the release of the Wafd leaders. 
Hundreds were killed, and the British were forced to 
bring in troop reinforcements to put down the revolt. 

Wingate was recalled and replaced by General 
Edmund Allenby, a hero of World War I. The Foreign 
Office anticipated that Allenby would take a hard line 


and crush the nationalist movement. Allenby recognized 
that it was impossible to quell nationalist demands and 
demanded that Zaghlul be allowed to meet with officials 
in London. The Wafd traveled to the Paris Peace Confer¬ 
ence and to London, but negotiations failed. Upon their 
return, the demonstrations continued, and the Wafd 
retained the support of the majority of Egyptians. 

The British granted nominal independence under 
a constitutional monarchy of King Fuad in 1922, but 
Britain retained widespread power, continued to station 
troops in Egypt, and interfered in Egyptian politics. 

The interwar years were characterized by a tricorner 
struggle between the monarchy, the British, and the Wafd 
for political power. The Wafd won every honest election. 
In the 1924 elections it received a resounding victory, 
and Zaghlul became prime minister. However, he was 
forced to resign following the assassination of Lee Stack, 
British sirdar (ruler) of the Sudan, while he was visiting 
his close friend Allenby in Cairo in 1924. Furious, Allen¬ 
by demanded, without direct permission from London, 
a public apology, a huge indemnity, the withdrawal of 
Egyptian troops from the Sudan, and prosecution of the 
killers. King Fuad, who disliked both the Wafd and the 
constitution, then appointed a more malleable cabinet. 

Allenby was replaced by Lord George Lloyd, a hard¬ 
line imperialist. Both Lloyd and the king worked to 
weaken the Wafd, encouraging the creation of a num¬ 
ber of rival parties, but Lloyd’s arrogance incited further 
Egyptian discontent. Zaghlul died in 1927, and Musta¬ 
fa Nahhas became the Wafd president. Nahhas briefly 
became prime minister in 1929, and in 1934 the new 
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British high commissioner, Sir Miles Lampson (later Lord 
Killearn), recommended that the constitution be reinstat¬ 
ed. In 1936 the Wafd, led by Nahhas, won the elections 
and entered negotiations with the British. The Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936 provided for the withdrawal 
of British troops except along the Suez Canal and was 
hailed as a victory for the Wafd. In 1937 the Montreux 
Convention abolished the capitulations, extraterritorial 
rights and privileges enjoyed by foreigners living in Egypt, 
and gradually phased out mixed courts, which had given 
foreigners greater judicial privileges than Egyptian citi¬ 
zens received. 

However, negotiations over the status of the Sudan, 
ruled by Britain with nominal Egyptian input, constantly 
deadlocked. Egypt had helped to pay for the conquest of 
the Sudan and had soldiers stationed there, but the Brit¬ 
ish refused to link the issues of the Sudan and Egypt. 

During the 1920s and 1930s more extreme politi¬ 
cal parties on the left and right emerged. A number of 
paramilitary groups such as the Green Shirts, patterned 
on Benito Mussolini’s paramilitary Blackshirts in Italy, 
engaged in terrorism and assassinations of political lead¬ 
ers. The Wafd had its own Blue Shirts, who publicly 
fought rival groups. A growing gap between the rich 
and the poor contributed to the discontent. After Fuad’s 
death in 1935, his son Faruk became king. Faruk was 
notably anti-British and also attempted to undercut the 
popularity of the Wafd. 

When World War II broke out many Egyptians 
adopted a pro-German stance, not owing to any belief 
in Nazi ideology but on the basis of “an enemy of my 
enemy is my friend.” Egyptians hoped that a British 
defeat would end the occupation. To counter palace 
opposition, the Wafd under Nahhas adopted a more 
flexible position vis-a-vis the British. With the German 
army led by General Erwin Rommel advancing toward 
Egypt and the Suez Canal from North Africa, Britain 
was determined to protect its interests in Egypt. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1942 the British ambassador, Sir Miles Lampson, 
surrounded Abdin Palace in central Cairo with British 
troops and tanks. He issued an ultimatum that the king 
either appoint Nahhas prime minister or abdicate. Faruk 
capitulated, Nahhas was appointed prime minister, but 
Faruk never recovered from the public humiliation. He 
became increasing, corpulent and earned a worldwide 
reputation for gamblingly, womanizing, and racing fast 
cars. The king gradually lost what public support he may 
have had among Egyptians. 

However, having been put in power by the Brit¬ 
ish, the Wafd was also discredited. Many young Egyp¬ 
tians turned to more radical movements, especially the 


Muslim Brotherhood. The wartime Wafdist govern¬ 
ment failed to keep prices down, while mounting infla¬ 
tion and shortages caused more unrest, just as they had 
in World War I. In 1944, amid charges of corruption and 
nepotism, Nahhas was forced to step down. 

The postwar era was marked by assassinations of 
top Egyptian politicians and armed attacks on the Brit¬ 
ish army along the Suez Canal. The Arab loss in the 
1948 Arab-Israeli War further alienated Egyptians, 
who viewed both the Wafd and the palace as inept and 
as having failed to meet their demands for the complete 
withdrawal of British troops from Egyptian soil. 

However, Nahhas kept his popular image with flam¬ 
boyant oratory, and the Wafd won the 1950 elections. 
By this time many of the old guard Wafdists had left the 
party to form other parties, but Nahhas failed to bring in 
new cadres with dynamic programs. Negotiations with 
the British were reopened but stalled over the issue of 
the Sudan and the stationing of British troops along the 
Suez Canal. Demonstrations and attacks against the Brit¬ 
ish escalated, and in 1952 the king was overthrown in a 
military-led revolution. The revolution also marked the 
end of the Wafd. Nahhas and Fuad Siraq ad-Din, anoth¬ 
er key Wafdist, both resigned, and all political parties 
were formally dissolved in January 1953. Wafdist lead¬ 
ers were tried on charges of corruption, and some were 
jailed. Nahhas died in 1965. 

Under the presidency of Anwar el-Sadat in the 1970s, 
the Wafd reconstituted itself as the New Wafd with Siraq 
ad-Din as president. Although the party attracted mem¬ 
bers from the urban upper and middle class, it never 
regained the mass popular support it had enjoyed in the 
first half of the 20th century. 

See also Egyptian revolution (1919); Sudan under 
British rule (1900-1950); Zaghlul, Sa’d. 

Further reading: Deeb, Marius. Party Politics in Egypt: The 
Wafd and Its Rivals. London: Ithaca Press, 1979; Terry, Jan¬ 
ice J. The Wafd 1919-1952: Cornerstone of Egyptian Politi¬ 
cal Power. London: Third World Centre for Research and 
Publishing, 1982. 
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Wang Jingwei (Wang Ching-wei) 

(1883-1944) Chinese politician 

Wang Jingwei’s given name was Zhaoming (Chao- 
ming), but he was better known by his revolutionary 
name, Jingwei. The son of a poor government official, 
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he was educated in traditional schools in China and 
then studied law in Japan, where he met Chinese revo¬ 
lutionary leader Dr. Sun Yat-sen and joined his cause 
to overthrow the Manchu Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty. Wang 
was sentenced to death for a failed assassination attempt 
on the prince regent in Beijing (Peking) in 1910, which 
was commuted to a life sentence, but he was freed at the 
outbreak of the revolution in 1911. 

Wang initially opposed Sun’s United Front with the 
Soviet Union but nevertheless joined the United Front 
government in Canton in 1923. In the power strug¬ 
gle after Sun’s death in 1925, Wang and the left-wing 
Kuomintang (KMT) won leadership of the government. 
They collaborated with Soviet adviser Michael Borodin 
and the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) and ousted 
the right-wing KMT leaders led by Hu Hanmin (Hu 
H an-min) from Canton. Centrist KMT leader Chiang 
Kai-shek focused on training a modern army. In 1926 
Chiang was appointed commander in chief of the 
National Revolutionary Army in the Northern Expe¬ 
dition against the warlords to unify China. In the wake 
of Chiang’s victories, Wang moved the KMT govern¬ 
ment from Canton to Wuhan in the lower Yangzi (Yang¬ 
tze) River valley. Early in 1927 Chiang allied with the 
right-wing KMT, purged the CCP in areas under his 
control, and expelled the Soviet advisers. Wang contin¬ 
ued collaborating with the Soviets and the CCP until it 
became clear that the Soviets intended to eliminate his 
government and install the CCP in power. Thus, he was 
forced to dissolve the Wuhan government and go into 
exile. 

Wang returned to China in 1930. He subsequently 
switched sides several times in a quest for power. He 
first joined a coalition of warlords (called the Reorgani- 
zationists) against the Chiang-led government in 1930; 
it quickly collapsed. Japan’s invasion of Manchuria in 

1931 forced the factions of the KMT to cooperate, and 
Wang headed the civilian government as president of the 
executive yuan (premier) and foreign minister between 

1932 and 1935. However, he became the junior partner 
to Chiang, who led the military and had more support 
among KMT leaders. Wang became unpopular because 
he espoused appeasing Japan. A disgruntled army offi¬ 
cer wounded him for his pro-Japanese stance in 1935, 
and while he convalesced abroad, Japan attacked China 
in 1937. Chiang’s popularity soared as he led China to 
war as director-general of the KMT and commander in 
chief of the armed forces. Wang was dissatisfied with 
being number two man in the party and was defeatist 
over China’s chances in the war. In 1938 he secretly 
left China’s wartime capital, Chongqing (Chungking), 


surfaced in Hanoi in French Indochina claiming to 
lead a “peace movement,” and then headed for Tokyo, 
where he gained Japanese support for his leading a pup¬ 
pet government. Although Japan installed him in 1940 
as puppet leader in Nanjing (Nanking) for occupied 
southern China, it also established other puppets in 
areas it controlled in northern China and Inner Mon¬ 
golia. Few Chinese of renown in or outside the KMT 
joined his quisling regime. Wang’s physical and mental 
health deteriorated as Japan’s war fortunes sank. He 
went to Japan for medical treatment in March 1944 
and died there in October. His demoralized regime col¬ 
lapsed with Japan’s defeat. His politically active widow 
and other supporters were tried and convicted of trea¬ 
son after the war. 

See also Sino-Japanese War. 
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warlord era in China (1916-1927) 

Although the warlord era in China officially lasted only 
a decade, its roots went back to the late Qing (Ch’ing) 
dynasty, and it persisted after 1927. A warlord, junfa 
(chun-fa) in Chinese, was a military leader with a per¬ 
sonal army ruling autonomously over a region. Warlords 
were a diverse group; some were well educated, while 
others were not, for example, Zhang Zolin (Chang Tso- 
lin), who began as a bandit, and Feng Yuxiang (Feng 
Yu-hsiang), who enlisted as an illiterate boy. Some har¬ 
bored national ambitions, while others were content to 
be “local emperors.” 

However, all warlords shared certain important 
characteristics: a personal army with close ties between 
the important officers; secure control over a territory 
and its revenues, which provided for independence; and 
alliances with other warlords to provide security or 
secure a balance of power. 

Personal armies or militias can be traced to the 
mid- 19th century, when large-scale rebellions raged 
and the Banner and Green Standard Armies of the Qing 
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government proved inadequate. Stalwart defenders of 
the dynasty such as Zeng Guofan (Tseng Kuo-fan) 
met the crisis by raising personal armies in their home 
provinces that defeated the rebels and restored order. 
After its resounding defeat in the Sino-Japanese War 
(1894-95), the Qing government commissioned a ris¬ 
ing star, Yuan Shikai (Yuan Shih-k’ai), to train a New 
Army, also called the Beiyang (Pei-yang) Army. 

The loyalty of this army to Yuan enabled him to 
secure the abdication of the Qing dynasty in 1912 
and to force Sun Yat-sen, the father of the revolu¬ 
tion, to concede to Yuan the presidency of the new 
Republic of China. This army retained its cohesive¬ 
ness under Yuan but split apart after his death in 
1916. Two factions emerged among Yuan’s subordi¬ 
nates, the Chihli Clique under Feng Guozhang (Feng 
Kuo-chang) and the Anhui Clique under Duan Qirui 
(Tuan Chi-jui). Another powerful warlord clique was 
headed by Zhang Zolin of Manchuria. Other lesser 
warlord groups included those headed by Yen Xis- 
han (Yen Hsi-shan) of Shanxi (Shansi) province, Feng 
Yuxiang of the Northwestern Provinces, and an uncle 
and nephew duo surnamed Liu who controlled Sich¬ 
uan (Szechuan) province. 

There were literally hundreds of wars fought sin¬ 
gly and in coalition among the warlords, ranging from 
local to national in scale. While most warlords accept¬ 
ed the ultimate reunification of China as inevitable, 
each wanted to enjoy and expand his power during 
the interim, form coalitions to postpone the eventual 
unification, and perhaps emerge finally as the unifier. 

Thus, they formed alliances, usually unstable, and 
sought foreign loans and sometimes protection for 
which they were willing to sell out Chinese interests. 
The central government in Beijing (Peking) was unsta¬ 
ble and powerless during this era: seven men served as 
head of state who were either the dominant warlord 
who controlled the capital region at the time or their 
proxies. The constitution of the early republic and the 
parliament became the toys of the clique in power. 

The warlord era brought extreme chaos to China. 
Military men replaced civilian officials, and fixed taxa¬ 
tion was replaced by forced levies to satisfy the never- 
ending demands for revenue. Paradoxically, this bitter 
period in Chinese history provided for the intellectual 
diversity and experimentation that led to the intellec¬ 
tual revolution, the revitalization of the Kuomintang, 
or Nationalist Party, and the formation of the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Party. The era ended with the tri¬ 
umph of the Northern Expedition led by Chiang 
Kai-shek of the Kuomintang in 1928. 


See also May Fourth Movement/intellectual revo¬ 
lution. 

Further reading: Ch’i, Hsi-sheng. Warlord Politics in China, 
1916-1928. Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1976; 
Gillin, Donald G. Warlord Yen Hsi-shan in Shansi Prov¬ 
ince, 1911-1949. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1967; Sheriden, James E. Chinese Warlord, the Career of 
Feng Yu-hsiang. Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 
1966. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Washington Conference and Treaties 
(1921-1922) 

In 1921 President Warren Harding of the United States 
called an international conference in Washington, D.C., 
and invited representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, China, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Por¬ 
tugal to attend. The issues at hand were a looming naval 
race between the United States and Japan, the uneasi¬ 
ness felt by Great Britain and among some Common¬ 
wealth nations over the continuation of the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty, and failure to settle the Shandong 
(Shantung) Question between China and Japan at the 
Paris Peace Conference. 

U.S. secretary of state Charles Evans Hughes and 
British foreign secretary Sir Arthur Balfour cooperated 
to achieve the following results: 

1. The Four-Power Pact between the United States, 
Britain, France, and Japan, in which each pledged 
mutual respect of each others’ interests and to con¬ 
sult and seek diplomatic solutions to problems that 
concerned them. This pact replaced the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty and would last 10 years. 

2. The Five-Power Treaty (also called the Naval 
Limitations Treaty), in which the United States, 
Britain, Japan, France, and Italy pledged a 10- 
year naval holiday in capital ship building, to 
limit the tonnage of individual battleships, and 
other provisions. The five principal naval powers’ 
respective naval strength would be based on the 
5:5:3:1.75:1.75 ratio. Although this ratio gave 
the United States and Britain naval superiority, it 
made Japan supreme in the western Pacific. It was 
to last through December 31, 1936. 

3. The Nine-Power Treaty (which included all nine 
countries represented at the conference), in which 
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all eight powers other than China pledged to 
respect the Open Door and territorial integrity of 
China and to refrain from seeking special privileges 
in China. This treaty took a historic principle of 
U.S. diplomacy (the Open Door policy) and made it 
international law. China failed to win an immediate 
end to the unequal treaties and to gain tariff auton¬ 
omy but was permitted to raise its import tariffs 
from 3.5 percent to 5 percent. Britain, the United 
States, France, and Japan agreed to close down the 
independent postal systems they had established 
in China, and Britain agreed to return to China its 
naval base at the port of Weihaiwei. 

In addition, Hughes and Balfour acted as interme¬ 
diaries in bringing together the delegates of China and 
Japan to settle the Shandong Question, which had been 
unresolved at the Paris Peace Conference. The contro¬ 
versy was whether China should regain sovereignty over 
Shandong, which had been abridged since 1898 by Ger¬ 
many, or whether Japan should be allowed to maintain 
a sphere of influence over the province. British and U.S. 
diplomats served as observers in 36 meetings between 
Chinese and Japanese delegates that culminated in the 
Sino-Japanese treaty in February 1922. 

Japan agreed to evacuate from Shandong, return 
the Jiaozhou (Kiaochow) naval base, and sell the 
Jinan-Qingdao (Chinan-Tsingtao) Railway to China 
over a 15-year period. Japan agreed to these conces¬ 
sions largely as a result of Anglo-American pressure, 
adverse world public opinion, and a moderate gov¬ 
ernment under Prime Minister Hara Kei, who was, 
however, assassinated just as the conference opened. 
Taken together, the Washington Treaties forestalled a 
naval race and improved international relations in East 
Asia. 

Further reading: Iriye, Akira. After Imperialism: The Search 
for a New Order in the Far East, 1921-1931. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1965; King, Wunsz. China 
at the Washington Conference, 1921-1922. Jamaica, NY: 
St. John’s University Press, 1968. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Weimar Republic 

The term most commonly used for the government of 
Germany from 1919 until 1933, named after the town 
in central Germany where its constitution was drafted, 


the Weimar Republic was Germany’s first experiment 
with a liberal democratic government. Throughout its 
existence the Weimar Republic faced almost constant 
attacks from the radical left and radical right and had 
to deal with unstable governments and severe economic 
crises. It ended in 1933 when Adolf Hitler assumed 
dictatorial power and effectively revoked the republic’s 
constitution. 

The origins of the republic can be traced to the final 
months of World War I. As it became increasingly 
clear that Germany was going to lose the war, its gen¬ 
erals set in motion plans to negotiate an armistice with 
the Allied powers. In order to gain favor with the Allies 
as well as avoid associating the military with the defeat, 
the generals permitted the creation of a liberal civilian 
cabinet to carry out the talks. What began as an experi¬ 
ment in constitutional monarchy quickly collapsed as 
soldiers and workers rose up against the imperial gov¬ 
ernment in November 1918. On November 9 Emperor 
William II was forced to abdicate. A republic was soon 
proclaimed. Friedrich Ebert of the Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) became chancellor and immediately set in 
motion the election of a constituent assembly. How¬ 
ever, before the assembly could meet to draft a new 
constitution, Ebert was forced to put down the large 
number of socialist revolutions erupting throughout 
Germany. 

As the parliament convened at Weimar to draft a 
new constitution, the Allies presented Germany with 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. The signing of the 
treaty dealt a severe blow to the new republic’s legiti¬ 
macy. Even moderate Germans considered the loss of 
territory, reparations, and the war guilt clause as unjust 
and unnecessarily punitive. With the German army 
apparently undefeated on the battlefield, many Ger¬ 
mans, especially on the political right, came to believe 
the so-called Stab in the Back Legend, which blamed 
Germany’s defeat and humiliation on the liberal civil 
government, socialists, and Jews. 

The constitution of the Weimar Republic guar¬ 
anteed civil liberties, granted universal suffrage, and 
strengthened the German parliament, the Reichstag. 
However, the political upheavals led those drafting the 
constitution to seek a strong executive authority. The 
office of the president was thus given the right to dis¬ 
solve the Reichstag and, under the provisions of article 
48, the ability to issue emergency decrees. The con¬ 
stitution also allowed for proportional representation, 
giving smaller parties representation in the Reichstag. 
The constitution was adopted on August 14, 1919, 
with Ebert as first president. 
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Upon ratification of the constitution, the republic’s 
most pressing challenge was paying the reparations 
instituted by the Versailles Treaty. As a consequence 
of the German Empire’s deficit spending during World 
War I and mismanagement of the economy after the 
war, the mark rapidly decreased in value to the point 
that it was effectively worthless by 1923. French and 
Belgian troops occupied the Ruhr Valley to force rep¬ 
arations payments. Mass political violence was com¬ 
mon throughout German cities, as right- and left-wing 
paramilitary units clashed in the streets and attempted 
to seize power. On November 9, 1923, Adolf Hitler 
and the National Socialist (Nazi) Party made a failed 
attempt to overthrow the government of Bavaria in the 
Beer Hall Putsch. At the same time the mark had sunk to 
4.2 trillion marks per dollar. A new government under 
Gustav Stresemann of the German People’s Party (DVP) 
helped stabilize the situation with the creation of a new 
currency, called the Rentenmark. By 1924 the German 
currency and economy had stabilized. However, the 
shock to many Germans caused by the hyperinflation 
was severe and would not be forgotten when Germany 
faced another economic crisis in 1929. 

STABLE PERIOD 

Between 1924 and 1929 the Weimar Republic was rela¬ 
tively stable. However, it continued to face weak admin¬ 
istrations, as a substantial number of Reichstag deputies 
were from parties that sought to either undermine or 
overthrow it. To the parties of the right, the republic was 
a weak, vacillating, treasonous government dominated 
by Jews and socialists. The most radical of these parties, 
Hitler’s Nazis, was steeped in a racist, anti-Semitic ide¬ 
ology. It sought a right-wing anticommunist revolution 
that would end the republic and create a new authori¬ 
tarian regime that would purge Germany of socialist 
and Jewish influence and redress the humiliation of the 
Versailles Treaty. To the radical left the parliamentary 
democracy was an unacceptable compromise with capi¬ 
talism that inhibited the proletarian revolution sought 
by the German communists. In 1925 Friedrich Ebert 
died, robbing the republic of a strong supporter in the 
president’s office. To replace him German voters elected 
the old general Paul von Hindenburg. 

The republic was not without its supporters, how¬ 
ever, and the period between 1924 and 1929 was one of 
consolidation and many diplomatic victories. The SPD, 
the German Democratic Party (DDP), and the Catho¬ 
lic Center Party remained the only parties consistently 
supportive of the republic, and they formed what 
was known as the Weimar Coalition. These parties, 


along with the right-of-center DVP, formed most of 
Weimar’s governing cabinets. However, even the SPD, 
the republic’s chief supporters, chose to serve as an 
opposition party during much of Weimar’s existence. 

In foreign affairs the republic achieved several dip¬ 
lomatic successes under the leadership of Stresemann, 
who served as foreign minister in all of Weimar’s cabi¬ 
nets until his death in 1929. Stresemann pursued a 
policy of fulfillment, by which he publicly declared 
Germany’s willingness to adhere to the Versailles 
Treaty while at the same time working to gradually 
revise most of its provisions. In 1925 Germany signed 
the Locarno agreements and the Treaty of Berlin, 
and in 1926 the country was admitted to the League 
of Nations. 

The worldwide Great Depression, which erupt¬ 
ed as a consequence of the New York stock market 
crash, caused irreparable damage to the republic’s 
stability and legitimacy. Whatever gains it had made 
since 1924 were reversed as German voters, recall¬ 
ing the hyperinflation and facing an even worse cri¬ 
sis, became disillusioned with the current governing 
parties. The depression hit Germany particularly 
hard. Unemployment in many regions reached over 
33 percent. A center-right coalition was assembled 
under Heinrich Briining, whose orthodox economic 
policies failed to combat the depression. Lacking 
both economic imagination and a majority in parlia¬ 
ment, Briining relied on emergency decrees through 
the office of President Hindenburg. Briining’s support 
in parliament suffered a critical blow during the elec¬ 
tions of 1930, which saw a marked increase in votes 
for antidemocratic parties. The Nazis, who before the 
depression had held just 12 seats in the Reichstag, saw 
their numbers rise to 107. In 1932 Adolf Hitler ran 
for the presidency but was defeated by Hindenburg; 
Hitler won 37 percent of the vote. 

NAZI PLURALITY 

In 1932 Briining resigned and was replaced by the 
aristocratic, reactionary Franz von Papen. Von Papen 
was even less capable of maintaining support from the 
Reichstag than Briining had been, and Hindenburg 
called for elections in July, which produced a stunning 
Nazi plurality of 37 percent. 

When Hindenburg offered Hitler a position in the 
government, Hitler declined, insisting that as leader of 
the Reichstag’s largest party he should be chancellor. 
Still unable to effectively govern without enlisting the 
aid of the SPD, Hindenburg and von Papen called for 
yet another round of elections in November. Von Papen 
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fell from office and was replaced by Reichswehr minis¬ 
ter Kurt von Schleicher. 

The decline in votes for the Nazis to 33 percent led 
to concerns within the ranks of the Nazi Party about 
sustaining their popularity, and Hitler became amenable 
to some type of deal with Hindenburg. On January 30, 
1933, Hindenburg agreed to appoint Hitler chancellor 
and von Papen vice-chancellor. Intending to box Hitler 
in with a majority of non-Nazi ministers, von Papen 
hoped to be able to control the government. 

However, the Nazis controlled several important 
posts, such as the Reich and Prussian ministries of the 
interior. Following the Reichstag building fire in Feb¬ 
ruary 1933, Hitler pressed the Reichstag to pass an 
Enabling Law, granting him full dictatorial powers. 
This act was followed by the dissolution of civil liber¬ 
ties, the banning of political parties, Nazi control of 
the press, and incarceration of political opponents in 
concentration camps. In August 1934, upon the death 
of President Hindenburg, Hitler combined the office of 
president and chancellor and became Fiihrer. Although 
the republic had been effectively dead for over a year, 
this act finalized its dissolution. 

See also Rosa Luxemburg. 

Further reading: Bessel, Richard. Germany After the First World 
War. New York: Oxford University Press, 1993; Evans, Rich¬ 
ard. The Coming of the Third Reich. New York: Penguin Press, 
2004; Feldman, Gerald. The Great Disorder: Politics, Econom¬ 
ics, and Society in the German Inflation 1914-1924. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1993; Mommsen, Hans. The Rise and 
Fall of Weimar Democracy. Translated by Elborg Forster and 
Larry Eugene Jones. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1996; Peukert, Detlev. The Weimar Republic: The Crisis 
of Classical Modernity. New York: Hill and Wang, 1992. 
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Weizmann, Chaim 

(1874-1952) Zionist leader, first president of Israel 

Chaim Weizmann was one of the founders of the mod¬ 
ern state of Israel. Born in Motol (now in Belarus) when 
it was under Russian rule, Weizmann studied chemis¬ 
try in Switzerland, where he met his future wife, Vera 
Chatzman, a medical student. In 1904 they moved to 
England, where Weizmann taught at the University of 
Manchester. He became a British citizen in 1910. 

During World War I Weizmann worked at the Brit¬ 
ish Admiralty laboratories and was instrumental in using 


industrial fermentation for the production of acetone, 
used in explosive propellants. A leading figure in the 
World Zionist Organization (WZO), Weizmann advo¬ 
cated so-called practical Zionism, which encouraged 
Jewish settlement in Palestine coupled with an active 
diplomatic program to gain international support for the 
creation of a Jewish state. Weizmann’s skills as a diplo¬ 
mat were as great or greater than his skills as a chemist. 
He became acquainted with many high-ranking British 
politicians, including Arthur Balfour, foreign secretary 
during World War I, and Winston Churchill. He was 
instrumental in the issuance of the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion in 1917, whereby Britain publicly expressed sup¬ 
port for some form of Jewish state in Palestine. 

After World War I Weizmann represented the Zion¬ 
ists at the Paris Peace Conference; he met with Emir 
Faysal, Sherif Husayn’s son and future king of Iraq in 
1918 and 1919. These meetings resulted in the Faysal- 
Weizmann agreement of January 1919 wherein Faysal 
recognized the Balfour Declaration and also agreed to 
Jewish immigration into Palestine. 

Weizmann agreed to foster economic development 
for Arabs in Palestine. Faysal stressed in a written cod¬ 
icil at the end of the agreement that his commitments 
would be null and void if full Arab independence was 
not granted. When the Arabs failed to achieve national 
independence after the war, Faysal considered the agree¬ 
ment invalid. 

Weizmann served as head of the World Zionist Orga¬ 
nization from 1920 until 1931 and again from 1935 to 
1946. However, his generally pro-British stance angered 
some Zionists in Palestine, who felt Weizmann was too 
conservative and not aggressive enough in pushing for 
the creation of a Jewish state. As a result, Jewish leaders 
in Palestine, especially David Ben-Gurion, emerged as 
the actual political powers of Israel after it was estab¬ 
lished in 1948. 

However, Weizmann’s diplomatic skills and his 
cordial relationships with Western leaders were high¬ 
ly prized, and he met with President Harry S. Tru¬ 
man in 1948 to urge U.S. recognition and support for 
the Jewish state of Israel. After Israel’s independence 
Weizmann was elected to the largely ceremonial post 
of president; he held the position from 1949 until his 
death in 1952. After his death Weizmann was buried 
in his home of Rehovoth, where he had founded a 
research institute, now known as the Weizmann Insti¬ 
tute of Science. 

Further reading: Laqueur, Walter. A History of Zionism. 2d 
ed. New York: Schoken, 1989; Reinharz, Jehuda. Chaim 
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Weizmann: The Making of a Statesman. Waltham, MA: 
Brandeis University Press, 1985; Weizmann, Chaim. Trial 
and Error: The Autobiography of Chaim Weizmann. Phila¬ 
delphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1949. 
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Wilson, Woodrow 

(1856-1924) U.S. president 

Thomas Woodrow Wilson was born in Staunton, Vir¬ 
ginia, in 1856. Wilson’s father, a Presbyterian minis¬ 
ter, moved the family during the Civil War to Georgia, 
where his son witnessed the devastation wrought upon 
the South by Northern troops; this left a lifetime impres¬ 
sion on him. 

Wilson graduated from the College of New 
Jersey (Princeton) and the University of Virginia Law 
School before earning a doctorate at Johns Hopkins 
University. After teaching at Bryn Mawr and Wesleyan, 
he became the first lay president at Princeton in 1902. 
He implemented policies directed at restructuring and 
modernizing instructional techniques and discouraged 
student discrimination by eliminating elite eating clubs. 

Entering politics, he became the Democratic 
governor of New Jersey, where he distinguished himself 
as a reformer while pursuing a progressive strategy 
that alienated the entrenched political machine of Boss 
James Smith, Jr. Wilson’s support for finance reform, 
worker’s compensation, a direct primary, and public 
service commissions elevated him to a national figure 
and a presidential hopeful. 

In the presidential election of 1912, the Republican 
vote split between William Howard Taft and Bull 
Moose Party candidate Theodore Roosevelt, who 
also received support from the National Progressive 
Republican League. Wilson, having obtained the 
Democratic nomination on the 46th ballot, prevailed 
with an overwhelming majority of the electoral votes 
and implemented his New Freedom agenda. This 
innovative progressive program advanced women’s 
suffrage, reduced tariffs, and instituted an income 
tax as well as creating the Federal Reserve Act of 
1913 with a central bank in 12 reserves, the legality 
of unions under the Clayton Antitrust Act, a low rate 
of loans for farmers under the Federal Farm Loan Act 
of 1916, and the regulation of child labor under the 
Keating-Owen Act of 1916. 

Although his administration had not hesitated on 
military interventions in Latin America, two years after 


World War I began in 1914 Wilson was reelected on 
the slogan “He Kept Us Out of War.” At the beginning 
of World War I, isolationist sentiment in the United 
States was very strong, and Wilson was determined 
to follow a policy of neutrality. But as trade with 
Great Britain and the Allies increased almost fourfold 
and as Germany refused to discontinue submarine 
warfare, sentiment changed. When the inflammatory 
Zimmermann Note regarding Mexican intervention 
against the United States at the behest of Germany was 
intercepted, Wilson asked Congress for a declaration 
of war to “Make the World Safe for Democracy.” His 
was to be a peace without victory. 

Woodrow Wilson’s vision of an enduring world 
peace was set forth in his Fourteen Points, presented 
before the peace conference at Versailles. They called 
for: 

I. Open covenants of peace 

II. Freedom of navigation 

III. Equality of trade conditions 

IV. Armament reductions 

V. Impartial adjustment of colonial claims 

VI. Evacuation of Russian territory 

VII. Restoration of Belgium 

VIII. Restoration of French territories, including 
Alsace-Lorraine 

IX. Readjustment of Italy’s borders 

X. Autonomous development of Austria-Hungary 

XI. Evacuation and restoration of Romania, Serbia, 
and Montenegro 

XII. Sovereignty for Turkish portions of the Ottoman 
Empire and free passage through the Darda¬ 
nelles 

XIII. Creation of an independent Polish state 

XIV. Formation of an association of nations to guar¬ 
antee political independence 

The Allies did not share Wilson’s vision and only 
accepted the plan for a League of Nations. At home 
the “Irreconcilables,” 16 senators and representatives 
who were led by Henry Cabot Lodge, refused to sign the 
Versailles Treaty and campaigned vigorously against the 
League of Nations. 

Wilson embarked on a demanding national tour 
to take his message to the U.S. public, who responded 
with enthusiasm, but no congressional vote changed. 
Exhausted, the president suffered a stroke and served out 
his term as a virtual invalid before dying in 1924. The 
United States never signed the Versailles Treaty and never 
joined the League of Nations. 
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President of the United States during World War I, Woodrow Wilson fought for the adoption of his Fourteen Points to maintain interna¬ 
tional peace. He is seen here throwing the first ball on the opening day of the baseball season, a political ritual. 


Despite his impressive efforts toward achieving and 
maintaining world peace, Wilson’s legacy is tarnished 
by his views on race. He allowed his cabinet members 
to segregate their respective offices, leading to the first 
widespread segregation in Washington, D.C., since 
the American Civil War. In later years, as president 
of Princeton University, Wilson discouraged African 
Americans from even bothering to apply. Perhaps the 
greatest indictment of Wilson’s racial views come in the 
movie Birth of a Nation , a flim that depicts the Ku Klux 
Klan in a postive light. Wilson’s History of the American 
People endorses the southern version of Reconstruction, 
that is, the victimization of southern whites. 

Further reading: Auchincloss, Louis. Woodrow Wilson. New 
York: Viking Books, 2000; Devlin, Patrick. Too Proud to 
Fight: Woodrow Wilson’s Neutrality. New York and London: 
Oxford University Press, 1975; Knock, Thomas J. To End 
All Wars: Woodrow Wilson and the Quest for a New World 
Order. New York: Oxford University Press, 1992. 
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women's suffrage and rights 

It took civil disobedience and a world war, but after 
1900 new campaigns in the long struggle for woman 
suffrage finally succeeded. By 1950 most of the world’s 
women could vote, although holdout nations remained. 
Legal restrictions and customs also discouraged women 
from seeking political office. Success made some impor¬ 
tant changes in women’s lives. Yet many feminist lead¬ 
ers in the United States and elsewhere viewed these 
changes as inadequate and proposed additional reforms 
to achieve true gender equality. 

Despite bruising internal struggles, a new gen¬ 
eration of suffragists attracted thousands of support¬ 
ers, including working women. Mass demonstrations 
became more confrontational. After she was advised by 
Britain’s prime minister to “be patient,” suffrage leader 
Emmeline Gould Pankhurst (1858-1928) became less 
so, leading her adult daughters and throngs of support¬ 
ers into confrontations that included hunger strikes 
and vandalism. More peaceful rallies were mounted by 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett (1847-1929), Pankhurst’s 
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Women in the United States received suffrage as a result of the 
Nineteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 


movement rival. When World War I erupted in 1914, 
both organizations patriotically dropped their protests 
for the duration. In 1918 British women aged 30 could 
vote; men voted at age 21. The disparity ended 10 
years later. 

In the United States new leaders, including Car¬ 
rie Chapman Catt (1859-1947), revived a splintered 
movement by reaching out to immigrant and working 
women. Stymied in many states, suffragists refocused 
their efforts on Washington, D.C., proposing what 
became in August 1920 the Nineteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Their hard-fought battle included protests in which 
women dressed in white, chained themselves to the 
White House gates, and held hunger strikes. When the 
United States entered the war in 1917, most suffragists 
supported the war effort, but pacifist Jeannette Rankin 
of Montana, the first woman elected to Congress, voted 
against the war resolution. 

Suffrage for Canadian women, enthusiastically pro¬ 
moted by temperance groups, first succeeded in Mani¬ 
toba in 1916. All Canadian women could vote in federal 
elections after 1918; not until 1940 did Quebec drop its 
opposition to women voting on provincial issues. 

In North America the 1920s were nominally the 
era of the “flapper,” a brash young woman who scan¬ 
dalized with her seeming freedom of dress, speech, 
and behavior. Although U.S. women college graduates 
doubled in the decade and a quarter of women held 


paying jobs, it soon became clear that voting was no 
magical passport to equality. 

By 1923 U.S. feminist Alice Paul (1885-1977), who 
had been jailed in both British and U.S. prewar suffrage 
protests, was calling for an Equal Rights Amendment. 
Paul was not alone. Charlotte Perkins Gilman (1860- 
1935), grandniece of Harriet Beecher Stowe, advo¬ 
cated women’s economic independence free of female 
stereotypes. English writer Virginia Woolf in her 1929 
A Room of One’s Own argued that managing money 
made women freer than did voting. 

The meaning of equality was contentious. Some 
hoped that women and men would eventually be treat¬ 
ed exactly alike. Others believed that women still occu¬ 
pied a separate sphere in modern society. Many nations 
enacted special protections for working women. Newly 
elected Reichstag deputy Marie Juchacz told her Wei¬ 
mar Republic colleagues in 1919 that women’s griev¬ 
ances should be considered resolved. Many women 
made their mark by continuing to bring femininity to 
bear on such issues as child welfare, education, health¬ 
ful housing, and world peace. By the 20th century, 
birth control and abortion had become issues of intense 
public controversy. U.S. nurse Margaret Sanger (1870- 
1966), one of 11 children, was arrested for distributing 
information about contraception and opening a Brook¬ 
lyn clinic in 1916. Her movement, later named Planned 
Parenthood, remained controversial even though Sanger 
took pains to target only married women. Inspired by 
Sanger, Scots botanist Marie Stopes (1880-1958) wrote 
Wise Parenthood in 1918 and became Britain’s fore¬ 
most birth control advocate. In Europe, where political 
parties and religions were closely tied, the movement 
struggled. The 1917 Bolshevik Revolution initially 
promised Soviet women reproductive choices, but by 
1936 abortion was recriminalized. 

The worldwide Great Depression of the 1930s and 
the subsequent outbreak of World War II had contra¬ 
dictory effects on women. Hard times prompted lead¬ 
ers in many countries to try to prevent married women 
from “stealing” work from men. The idea that women 
should refocus on “Kinder, Kirche, Kuchen” (children, 
church, cooking), attributed to the emerging regime of 
Adolf Hitler, was broadly accepted by many conser¬ 
vative political parties. Since women were paid less and 
their employments, like cleaning, teaching, and clerical 
chores, were not as endangered as “male” manufac¬ 
turing jobs, depression-era women often became their 
families’ main breadwinner. 

In the United States Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
New Deal brought women into important govern- 
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ment positions. Frances Perkins, who had worked 
at Jane Addams’s Hull-House and with Alfred 
E. Smith in the aftermath of New York’s Triangle 
Shirtwaist Fire, became secretary of labor, the first 
woman to hold a cabinet post. Roosevelt’s wife, Elea¬ 
nor, held no paid position but reached out to depres¬ 
sion victims, including African Americans, in her role 
as first lady. Nevertheless, most New Deal programs 
heavily favored male workers. 

This changed dramatically as the United States 
entered the war. Women in Europe and North America 
had played important roles during World War I, but 
World War II offered even more opportunity. As more 
men went to war, it fell to women to maintain or even 
increase their homelands’ agricultural and manufactur¬ 
ing production. 

In the United States an elaborate propaganda effort 
persuaded women that they could become “Rosie the 
Riveter,” a pert and muscular young woman who could 
wield a welding torch as effectively as she could type 
a letter. Women, including married women, became 
a third of the U.S. workforce. Although most female 
war workers continued to do “women’s jobs,” 350,000 
joined the armed forces, and 3 million worked in defense 
industries. Despite problems with child care and other 
issues, most were proud of their work and pay. In 1945, 
as troops began mustering out to resume civilian lives, 
so did female defense workers. By 1950 Rosie seemed 
a distant memory as the United States (and most other 
nations) returned to gender “normalcy.” 

Further reading: Abrams, Fran. Freedom’s Cause: Lives of the 
Suffragettes. London: Profile Books, 2003; Lunardini, Chris¬ 
tine A. From Equal Suffrage to Equal Rights: Alice Paul and 
the National 'Woman’s Party, 1910-1928. New York: New 
York University Press, 1986. 
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World War I 

In the spring of 1914 President Woodrow Wilson sent 
his chief adviser, Colonel E. M. House, on a fact-finding 
mission to Europe. Greatly disturbed by the obvious 
escalating tension generated by international rivalries 
House reported: “The situation is extraordinary.... 
It only needs a spark to set the whole thing off.” The 
incident that triggered the explosion was the assassina¬ 
tion of the heir apparent to the Austrian throne, Franz 
Ferdinand, and his wife on June 28,1914, as they drove 


in an open car through the streets of Sarajevo, the sleepy 
capital of Bosnia. 

The assassin was Gavrilo Princep, a young Bosnian 
Serb who belonged to a secret terrorist Serbian soci¬ 
ety pledged to the overthrow of Habsburg control in 
south Slav territories. Austrian statesmen assumed erro¬ 
neously that the Serbian government was involved in 
the murderous deed. Here was an opportunity to settle 
accounts with the Serbs, who had long fanned political 
unrest among the Slavic population within the Austrian 
Empire. Assured of German support, Vienna fired off a 
harsh ultimatum to the Serbian government. Belgrade’s 
reply was conciliatory; it accepted all but one of the 
demands. The Austrian government deemed the reply 
unsatisfactory, broke off diplomatic relations, and on 
July 28 declared war on Serbia. 

Austria’s hope that the conflict could be localized 
was dashed when the rival alliances, which had divided 
Europe since 1907, immediately came into play. Within 
a week Austria and Germany were pitted against Serbia, 
Russia, France, Belgium, and Britain. The former bellig¬ 
erents came to be known as the Central powers and the 
latter as the Allies. From the beginning both sides tried 
to enlist allies. In November 1914 the Ottoman Empire 
cast its lot with the Central powers, as did Bulgaria in 
October of the following year. The Allies enticed many 
more nations, with Italy, Romania, Greece, and the 
United States as the chief ones. 

German strategy, devised by Count Alfred von 
Schlieffen in 1905, was intended to avoid a war on two 
fronts. It called for a holding action against the slow¬ 
ly mobilizing Russians in the east while striving for a 
quick knockout victory over France. Swinging through 
Belgium to outflank French border defenses, German 
forces would encircle Paris and destroy the French army 
by falling upon its rear. Once France was eliminated, 
the Germans would unite their troops and deal with 
the Russians at their leisure. In executing their plan the 
Germans had no compunctions about violating their 
pledge to respect Belgian neutrality, contemptuously 
referring to it as “a scrap of paper.” 

All went well for the Germans in the beginning. Their 
armies overran southern Belgium and by early Septem¬ 
ber had reached the Marne River, 40 miles from Paris. 
The Allied forces rallied and counterattacked, forcing 
the Germans to retreat and dig in along the Aisne River. 
The opposing armies now tried to outflank one anoth¬ 
er in what came to be called “the race to the sea.” By 
the end of 1914, the conflict had entered a new phase. 
The war of movement had become one of position as 
hundreds of thousands of men faced each other in two 
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long lines of trenches that stretched from the English 
Channel across northeastern France to the Swiss bor¬ 
der. None of the commanders understood that modern 
weapons, particularly the machine gun and fast-firing 
artillery, gave the defenders a decided advantage over 
the attackers. Massive assaults by both sides resulted 
in terrible loss of life without shifting the trench lines 
more than a few miles. 

EASTERN FRONT 

The war on the eastern front was mobile, in contrast 
to its western counterpart, with considerable gain and 
loss of territory. The Russian army fought on two 
fronts in the early months of the conflict, one against 
Germany and the other against Austria. In responding 
to their French ally’s plea for help, the Russians mobi¬ 
lized faster than German planners had thought possible 
and invaded East Prussia. Although the Russian army 
was the largest among all the combatants, it suffered 
from overhasty preparation, inadequate logistical sup¬ 
port and war materiel, and poor leadership. The small 
German army, reinforced by divisions from the west, 
destroyed a Russian army at Tannenberg and routed 
another one two weeks later at the Masurian Lakes. 
Despite suffering horrendous losses, the Russians had 
upheld their end of the bargain, forcing the Germans 
to divert troops to the eastern front and thus easing the 
pressure on their allies in the west. 

The Russian moves began auspiciously against the 
Austrians in the fall of 1914. They overran Galicia, 
inflicted heavy casualties, and threatened to break across 
the Carpathian Mountains into Hungary. Reeling, and 
with the Czechs and other Slavic conscripts deserting in 
droves, Austria seemed almost on the verge of collapse. 
But the Russians were unable to administer the coup de 
grace because of overextended supply lines and because 
the Germans sent reinforcements to stiffen the demoral¬ 
ized Austrian armies. During the spring of 1915, a com¬ 
bined German-Austrian force launched a surprise attack 
against the Russian front and broke through between 
Tarnov and Gorlice. By the end of the summer, the Cen¬ 
tral powers had recaptured Galicia, conquered nearly all 
of Poland, and inflicted on the underequipped Russians 
severe losses from which they never fully recovered. 

WESTERN FRONT 

Heavily involved in operations in the east, the Germans 
were forced to remain on the defensive in the west 
throughout 1915. This gave the British and the French 
the opportunity to seize the initiative and mount a series 
of attacks in the spring and summer. Each operation 


began with a preliminary bombardment designed to 
break up wire entanglements and flatten the trenches. 
But German fortifications were solidly built and able 
to withstand the bombardment, so when it stopped, 
machine gunners returned to their posts and raked the 
attacking troops with an incessant deadly fire, cutting 
down wave after wave. For all their suicidal courage, 
the British and French armies had nothing to show 
except a massive casualty list. 

In 1915 the British, with French assistance, sought 
to get around the deadlock in the west by attacking 
the Dardanelles. Successful action here would knock 
Turkey out of the war, open a southern sea route to 
Russia, and wreak havoc in Austria’s backyard. An 
Anglo-French fleet was sent to force the strait, but the 
attempt in March was abandoned when six ships were 
sunk or disabled by undiscovered mines. Toward the 
end of April, French troops landed on the Asiatic side 
of the strait, while the main thrust was carried out by 
British and empire forces on Gallipoli. As the element 
of surprise had been compromised by the naval attack, 
the landing forces on the peninsula met fierce Turkish 
resistance and were pinned down on the beaches. A 
long, bloody, and inconclusive campaign developed 
and drew in more and more Allied troops with no end 
in sight. Finally, in December 1915 the Allies began 
the process of withdrawal after suffering a quarter of 
a million casualties. The operation had been poorly 
planned and executed, and Winston Churchill, the 
moving spirit behind it, was ousted as first lord of the 
admiralty. 

Both sides turned back to the west in 1916. The 
Germans struck first. In February General Erich von 
Falkenhayn, chief of the German General Staff, picked 
Verdun for the site of a great offensive that he calcu¬ 
lated would bleed the already weakened French army 
to death in a war of attrition. The fortress had no real 
strategic value, but the battle turned into a test of will, 
with great losses on both sides. After months of bitter 
fighting, the French line held. In July the British army, 
under the command of General Douglas Haig, opened 
its greatest offensive of the war along the Somme. The 
week-long bombardment that had preceded the assault 
had little effect on the German defenders, who were 
sheltered in meticulously constructed dugouts some 
40 feet below the surface. As the British went “over 
the top” and raced across no man’s land, the Germans 
scrambled from their dugouts, set up their machine 
guns, and cut them down as they approached. 

On the first day alone the British sustained slightly 
over 57,000 casualties, of whom some 19,000 were 
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Australian infantry wear small box respirators for protection 
against gas attacks during World War I. 


killed—the highest daily casualty rate of any battle 
in history. Despite mounting losses, Haig persisted in 
pushing his men in the face of murderous fire until the 
November rains compelled him to terminate the opera¬ 
tion. The Battles of Verdun and the Somme had attained 
a level of horror and destructiveness that were matched 
the following year by the French failure in Champagne 
and especially the British defeat at Passchendaele. 
There was no science to these battles of attrition, the 
object of which was to exhaust the enemy’s human and 
material resources. Commanders felt justified in feed¬ 
ing their men into the mincing machine as long as they 
were convinced they were inflicting greater casualties 
on the enemy. 

While the Anglo-French armies continued to ham¬ 
mer away in vain at the enemy’s impregnable position 
in the west, the Russians achieved a breakthrough in 
1916. Although stunned and staggering after the blows 
of 1915, they pulled things together and had stabilized 
the line by the latter part of the year. Eager to profit 
from Russia’s inexhaustible reservoir of manpower, the 
western Allies drove their high command to undertake 


an offensive to draw German troops away from the 
western front. 

Unable to make progress against the Germans, the 
Russians turned against the Austrian army. Beginning 
in 1916 four Russian armies under the newly appoint¬ 
ed commander of the southwest sector, General Alexei 
Brusilov, achieved instant and spectacular success. The 
Austrian army, caught by surprise, dispirited, and weak¬ 
ened by withdrawals for operations against Italy in 
the Trentino, “broke like a piecrust” along a 200-mile 
front. Throughout July and August and into September, 
Brusilov’s offensive rolled forward with little resistance, 
bagging 450,000 Austrian prisoners and inflicting losses 
of 600,000. It was the greatest victory scored by any of 
the Allied armies since the onset of trench warfare two 
years earlier. Had Brusilov possessed the means to bring 
up reinforcements and supplies at top speed to exploit 
his gains, he might have driven Austria from the war. As 
it was, the enforced delay allowed the Germans, with 
their superior communications, to come to the rescue of 
their beleaguered ally. Transferring massive reinforce¬ 
ments from France to the east, they halted Brusilov and 
restored the Austrian front by October. The Brusilov 
offensive had the effect of compelling both the Germans 
to abandon the siege of Verdun and the Austrians to 
divert troops from the Italian front. But the cost had 
been heavy. Brusilov’s forces had sustained an estimated 
1 million casualties. It was the last great Russian effort 
in the war. The following year the Russian army began 
to disintegrate, opening the way for the Bolsheviks to 
seize control of the government in the Russian Revo¬ 
lution and carry out their promise to make peace. By 
the end of 1917, Russia was out of the war. 

If victory eluded the Allies on land, their control of 
the seas would prove decisive in the long run. At the out¬ 
set Britain’s Royal Navy drove German shipping from 
the ocean, making it possible to isolate and later occupy 
its overseas colonies. Sea power, moreover, allowed the 
Allies to stop and search neutral ships and confiscate 
any goods that they judged to be of value to the enemy. 
It may have violated the principles of international law 
in naval warfare, but it was highly effective. The Allied 
naval blockade shut off Germany from badly needed 
overseas resources, not just military supplies for its 
armies but also food for its civilian population. 

The most surprising element in the naval war during 
the first two years was the absence of a major confron¬ 
tation between the British and German fleets. Admiral 
Sir John Jellicoe, commander of the Royal Navy, was 
content to maintain a blockade from afar and pursue 
a cautious policy, unwilling to risk a defeat that could 
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endanger Britain’s security. As Churchill once remarked, 
“Jellicoe was the only man on either side who could lose 
the war in an afternoon.” On the other hand, the Ger¬ 
man High Seas Fleet remained stationed in home ports, 
although occasionally conducting night raids on British 
ports. Single-minded and aggressive, Admiral Reinhard 
Scheer, who replaced Admiral Alfred von Tirpitz as the 
naval commander early in 1916, was no more anxious 
than his predecessor to provoke the larger Royal Navy 
in an all-out battle. 

Instead, Scheer hoped to weaken the British block¬ 
ade by luring a portion of the Royal Navy into the main 
body of the High Seas Fleet, where it could be destroyed. 
But owing to poor scouting, the greater part of the Royal 
Navy was at sea when the Germans tried one such sortie 
at the end of May 1916. What followed was the one 
great naval battle of the war, fought in the North Sea off 
Jutland. When it was all over after a day and night of 
furious action, the British had suffered somewhat heavi¬ 
er losses in terms of tonnage and casualties, but the rela¬ 
tive strength of the two navies remained much the same. 
From the point of view of gunnery and seamanship, the 
Germans had shown themselves to be superior, but their 
ships were outclassed by the heavier guns of and inferior 
in numbers to the British dreadnoughts. Sensing impend¬ 
ing disaster, Scheer turned and made for home, escaping 
practically unscathed under the cover of darkness. The 
German High Seas Fleet would not venture out of its 
home ports again for the rest of the war. 

THE LUSITANIA 

The Germans next pinned their hopes on the submarine 
to evade Britain’s control of the sea’s surface. Early in 
the war German submarines, cruising undetected, had 
attacked unarmed ships carrying cargoes vital to Britain’s 
war effort. In May 1915 a British liner, Lusitania, was 
sunk off the coast of Ireland with the loss of 1,200 lives, 
many of them Americans. Although the ship was carry¬ 
ing munitions and other contraband goods, the shocking 
toll of lives among women and children caused a storm 
of indignation in the United States. Further sinkings of 
unarmed ships led to stronger protests by President Wil¬ 
son, who threatened to rupture relations with Berlin. 

To mollify the Americans, the Germans agreed to 
suspend attacks against liners and neutral merchant 
ships. But by the end of 1916, the effect of the Allied 
blockade was beginning to cause serious food short¬ 
ages in Germany and Austria. The new military lead¬ 
ers in Germany, General Paul von Hindenburg and his 
brilliant chief of staff, General Erich Ludendorff, were 
convinced that defeat was inevitable if the war lasted 


much longer. Their solution was to resume unrestricted 
submarine warfare, even though they knew that such a 
policy was likely to bring the United States into the war 
on the side of the Allies. They reasoned, however, that 
it would take the United States many months to train 
and transport its military forces to the battlefront, by 
which time they expected to have starved the British 
into submission. 

On February 1, 1917, a new phase of unrestrict¬ 
ed submarine warfare went into effect after Berlin 
announced that all ships, including those of neutral 
nations, sighted within a specified zone around Great 
Britain or in the Mediterranean would be sunk without 
warning. Since the U.S. government could not stand idly 
by and accept the wanton destruction of U.S. property, 
it declared war on Germany on April 6. At first the sub¬ 
marine campaign met and exceeded the expectations of 
its planners. In February U-boats sank 540,000 tons of 
Allied shipping; in March 594,000 tons; and in April a 
whopping 881,000 tons. Thereafter the toll of tonnage 
began to subside but remained sufficiently high in the 
summer to cause British statesmen considerable anxiety. 
Faced with a new and destructive offensive weapon, the 
British gradually developed countermeasures in the form 
of detection devices, depth charges, mines, and espe¬ 
cially the convoy system. Collectively, they brought the 
submarine menace under control by the end of 1917. 

Since the submarine had failed to break the block¬ 
ade, the Germans were confronted with the necessity of 
forcing a decision on the western front. By then Ger¬ 
many’s population was war weary and starving, and 
its allies were dispirited and largely spent. Ludendorff, 
who was really in full charge of the German war effort, 
decided to stake everything on a final drive for victory 
before the United States could reach the front in large 
numbers. Russia’s withdrawal from the war the preced¬ 
ing winter had enabled the Germans to transfer large 
forces from the eastern to the western front. Between 
March 21 and July 15 Ludendorff delivered five mas¬ 
sive blows, which brought the war to a climax. The first 
(March 21-April 5) fell upon the British in the Somme 
sector, close to where their lines joined the French army. 
Ludendorff aimed to isolate the British army from the 
French and then drive it into the sea. 

GENERAL FOCH 

Using effective tactics pioneered by General Oskar von 
Hutier, the Germans overwhelmed the badly outnum¬ 
bered British forces, inflicting an estimated 178,000 
casualties and advancing up to 40 miles. The British line 
bent ominously but did not break. In the midst of the 
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crisis British and French political leaders met and decided 
to entrust at once control of all forces in the west to Gen¬ 
eral Ferdinand Foch, the most able of the French gener¬ 
als. At the same time, the British government strained 
every nerve to reinforce its badly depleted forces. By 
diverting units from other theaters, sending boys I 8 V 2 
instead of 19 into combat, and returning 88,000 men 
on leave to their units, a total of 170,000 men were sent 
immediately to France with others to follow. 

Having narrowly failed to capture Amiens and 
divide the two allies, Ludendorff again struck at the Brit¬ 
ish, this time at Lys, south of Ypres (April 9-April 29), 
where there seemed a possibility of breaking through 
to the channel ports to cut off their evacuation route. 
Although the British were driven back 15 to 20 miles 
in places, the Germans lacked the reserves to convert 
their initial success into a major victory. Ludendorff’s 
next attack was directed at the French between Soissons 
and Reims and, like the other two, got off to a fast start 
(May 27-June 3). 

The Germans sent the French reeling back and 
advanced a record 12 miles in a day. By May 31 they 
had fought their way to the Marne and were less than 
40 miles from Paris. But the offensive stalled because 
of the exhaustion of the German troops and the time¬ 
ly arrival of U.S. forces, who proved their mettle in 
their baptism of fire. Ludendorff’s fourth drive (June 
9-June 14) on a 22-mile front between Montdidier 
and Noyon was intended to convert the two German 
salients threatening Paris into one. Foch had antici¬ 
pated the strategy, and the French army, ready and 
reinforced, resisted firmly and limited the advance to 
only six miles. Time was running out for Ludendorff. 
His final drive (July 15-July 18), more a measure of 
desperation than a bid for victory, succeeded in cross¬ 
ing the Marne but soon bogged down. Ludendorff’s 
gamble had failed, and in the process he had broken 
the morale and exhausted the manpower of the Ger¬ 
man army. The initiative now passed to the Allies. 

Thanks to the ever-increasing number of U.S. divi¬ 
sions, Foch was in a position to undertake a counter¬ 
offensive. Beginning on July 18, Foch allowed the Ger¬ 
mans no respite, hitting different parts of their line in 
succession and forcing them back on a broad front. On 
August 8, which Ludendorff called “the black day of 
the German army,” the British Fourth Army, backed by 
430 tanks, pierced the line east of Amiens. What trou¬ 
bled Ludendorff was not the ground lost but the large 
number of German soldiers who offered only token 
resistance before surrendering. As the fighting ability 
of the German army had clearly collapsed, Ludendorff 


recognized that the war could no longer be won. His 
only option was to continue to fight a defensive action 
to keep Allied soldiers off German soil until an armi¬ 
stice could be arranged. Germany’s allies were in an even 
worse predicament. Bulgaria capitulated on September 
30, Turkey on October 30, and Austria on November 3. 
After some negotiation an Allied commission presented 
German leaders armistice terms that fell little short of 
unconditional surrender. 

The Germans were in no position to hold out for 
better terms. Their army was rapidly disintegrating; 
many citizens were suffering from malnutrition, and the 
death rate among children and the elderly was soaring; 
a full-fledged revolution had broken out in Munich; 
and the kaiser had abdicated and sought refuge in the 
Netherlands. The armistice was signed at 5:00 a.m. 
on November 11 and went into effect at 11:00 a.m. 
After four years and three months the guns fell silent 
in Europe. 

The effects of the war on the political, economic, and 
social fabric of Europe were devastating. Not since the 
Black Death in the 14th century had so many people 
perished in such a brief period of time. About 10 mil¬ 
lion of the most able-bodied people of the belligerent 
nations died in battle, and at least twice that number 
were wounded, many maimed permanently. Moreover, 
the loss of civilian life due directly to the war equaled 
or may even have surpassed the number of soldiers who 
died in the field. The direct cost of the war, when added 
to the indirect cost of property damage, diverted produc¬ 
tion, and trade interruption was incalculable, not only 
dissipating the national wealth of the European belliger¬ 
ents but leaving them deeply in debt. 

The war led to the overthrow of the German, Aus¬ 
trian, and Russian Empires, where the substitution of 
Bolshevism for the rotting czarist regime would have 
profound consequences, affecting the world for the next 
75 years. The conflict deprived Europe of the primacy it 
had enjoyed in the 19th century. Never again would it 
be able to decide the fate of distant countries or, for that 
matter, be master of its own destiny. Finally, from the 
tensions and economic dislocation caused by the events 
of 1914-18 emerged the Nazi state, which provoked the 
outbreak of World War II in 1939. 

See also Kitchener, Horatio Herbert; Schlieffen 
Plan. 
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George H. Cassar 

World War II 

The eventful years between September 1,1939, and Sep¬ 
tember 2, 1945, form a landmark in world history. From 
the march of the German war machine into Poland to 
the Japanese surrender, the world witnessed the most 
destructive war in human history, fought on land, in the 
air, and on the sea worldwide. The causes of the war 
were to be found partially in the provisions of the Paris 
Peace Conference of January 1919, which was con¬ 
vened after the end of World War I. In spite of the pious 
declarations of ideas like self-determination and interna¬ 
tional cooperation by U.S. president Woodrow Wilson 
(1856-1924), the world system that emerged witnessed 
social unrest, proliferation of revolutionary activities, 
and a sense of anger in the vanquished powers. National 
self-interest, the arms race, the failure of collective secu¬ 
rity, a dismal performance by the League of Nations, 
economic upheavals, and the rise of aggressive national¬ 
ism in some countries made the interwar period from 
1919 to 1939 one of disillusionment and foreboding. 

PREWAR YEARS 

The rise of authoritarianism in Italy, Germany, and 
Japan, along with the Anglo-French policy of appease¬ 
ment, took the world on an ominous course toward 
instability and conflict. The stock market crash in New 
York resulted in the worldwide Great Depression. The 
isolation of the United States from European affairs tilt¬ 
ed the balance in favor of fascist states. The rise of fas¬ 
cism in Italy and the aggressive foreign policy of Benito 
Mussolini (1883-1945) started a series of crises leading 
to World War II. Mussolini exploited the social and eco¬ 
nomic chaos of post-1919 Italy. The doctrine of fascism 
was credere, combattere, obbedire (believe, fight, obey). 
League of Nations sanctions failed when Italy invaded 
Abyssinia and occupied the capital, Addis Ababa, in May 
1936. He annexed Albania in April 1939. Mussolini had 
an ally, Adolf Hitler (1889-1945), in his ventures, 
and the two formed the Rome-Berlin Axis in October 
1936. The Versailles Treaty contained the seeds of future 
conflict, and after becoming chancellor in January 1933, 
Hitler abrogated the provisions of the treaty with impu¬ 
nity. He and his Nazi Party (NSDAP, Nationalsozialis- 
tische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei) spelled out a program of 


abrogation of the Treaty of Versailles, lebensraum (living 
space), a greater German Reich, and anti-Semitism. 

The collapse of the New York stock market on 
October 23, 1929, brought about worldwide depres¬ 
sion, massive unemployment, inflation, and poverty. It 
struck the German economy severely. Conscription was 
introduced, and three wings of armed forces underwent 
expansion. In March 1936 the Nazi army occupied the 
Rhineland. Italy was brought into the anti-CoMiNTERN 
pact of Germany and Japan. The policy of lebensraum 
led to the forcible occupation of Austria in March 1938. 
The republic of Czechoslovakia, with its minority popu¬ 
lation of 3.25 million Sudetan Germans, was the next to 
come under the control of the Third Reich. The Sude¬ 
tan area was given to Germany at the Munich confer¬ 
ence of September 29, 1938. Hitler annexed the whole 
of Czechoslovakia in March 1939. Neville Chamberlain 
(1869-1940) and Edouard Daladier (1884-1970) of 
France believed that Hitler would remain satisfied with 
chunks of territory in his neighborhood and that peace 
would be maintained in Europe. 

Germany and Japan left the League of Nations 
in 1933, and Italy did so four years afterward. Hitler 
signed the “Pact of Steel” with Mussolini in May 1939. 
Great Britain and France were aghast when Hitler and 
Joseph Stalin signed a nonaggression pact on August 
23, 1939, that included a secret clause for the divi¬ 
sion of Poland. Germany was now secured against an 
impending attack from the east. Moscow gladly con¬ 
cluded an alliance with Berlin and awaited an oppor¬ 
tunity to invade Poland. Britain realized belatedly that 
appeasement had failed, began to build up its armed 
forces, and signed a mutual assistance pact with Poland 
on August 25, 1939. It had introduced conscription on 
April 27 under the Military Training Act. 

When the German war machine marched into Poland 
in a blitzkrieg (lightning attack) on September 1, 1939, 
World War II began. Hitler did not care for an Anglo- 
French ultimatum that he withdraw within two days. 
Great Britain and France declared war on Germany on 
September 3. The Soviet Union invaded Poland from the 
east on September 17. In October Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania fell to the Red Army. On November 30, Fin¬ 
land was attacked, and the Soviet Union was expelled 
from the League of Nations a month later. 

THE SITZKREIG 

There was a lull during the first few months on the 
western front. This period, known as the Sitzkrieg 
(phony war), lasted until April 1940. Hitler’s Wehr- 
macht (armed force) overran Denmark and Norway in 
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April 1940, and the following month the army and the 
Luftwaffe (air force) invaded and took control of the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg. The French 
had depended on the impregnable line of fortifications 
known as the Maginot line for protection against a 
German attack, but the latter avoided it and advanced 
into France through Ardennes in June. The triumphant 
Nazi army entered Paris on June 14. An armistice was 
signed on June 22, and Marshal Henri-Philippe Petain 
(1856-1951) became the premier of the puppet Vichy 
government. General Charles de Gaulle (1890-1970) 
organized the Free French government in exile, and 
Britain recognized it on June 28. A resistance move¬ 
ment against the Nazis also developed among exiles 
from Poland, Norway, the Netherlands, Yugoslavia, 
Belgium, and other countries. The German air force 
began to attack military installations in the south of 
Great Britain and in September began to bomb London 
and other cities. In the Battle of Britain, from August 
to October, the Royal Air Force held against the Luft¬ 
waffe. The Tripartite, or Axis, pact was signed between 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

JAPAN MOVES FORWARD 

Japan, like its Axis partners, had followed an aggres¬ 
sive foreign policy. Militarism was in ascendancy in the 
country. The era of acquiescence of the Paris confer¬ 
ence and the Washington agreements was coming to 
an end. The extension of naval disarmament to cruis¬ 
ers, destroyers, and submarines at the London confer¬ 
ence of 1930 was disliked by the army and the extreme 
rightists. An agenda of military expansion and territo¬ 
rial acquisition was in the offing. From the 1930s the 
military acted as a force above the law, and there were a 
series of political assassinations of Japanese politicians 
by army officers. The issue between Japan and China 
that began over the Manchurian incident propelled 
Japan toward the war. Manchuria would be a prized 
possession because its abundance of iron and coal could 
provide raw materials to the Japanese heavy industries. 
The vast land area could also solve to an extent the 
problem of overpopulation. In September 1931 the Jap¬ 
anese Kwantung Army marched unilaterally to occupy 
Manchuria. The client state of Manchukuo (1932-45) 
was established. 

The League of Nations had not done anything sub¬ 
stantial to check the Japanese aggression. Japan withdrew 
from the league in 1933. The second Sino-Japanese War 
began in July 1937 after a Japanese attack on five north¬ 
ern provinces in China. The Nationalist capital, Nanjing 
(Nanking), was sacked with brutality. Anti-Comintern 


alliance and Japanese endorsement of German and Ital¬ 
ian policies changed the situation. Japan received full 
support from the two countries. The Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
Axis was formed after the Tripartite Pact, with the provi¬ 
sion of political, economic, and military assistance in case 
of attack against a signatory by a country not involved 
in the present European or Sino-Japanese wars. The pro¬ 
vision obviously referred to the United States. With the 
support of Germany and Italy, the Japanese war machine 
moved into Southeast Asia, incorporating it with the 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

Balkan countries like Hungary, Romania, and Bul¬ 
garia joined with the Axis powers on March 25, 1941. 
Greece and Yugoslavia capitulated to Axis control in 
April. The Nazi plan of lebensraum had looked toward 
the east, and Operation Barbarossa against the Sovi¬ 
et Union began on June 22, with Hungary, Romania, 
Finland, and Bulgaria joining in. Hitler was confident 
of a victory before the winter, and the Nazi blitzkrieg 
almost worked. Troops reached Leningrad within three 
months, overrunning the Ukraine region and nearing 
Moscow. But the Red Army fought back, and national 
spirit was high. The winter set in, and the Soviet Union 
regained much ground. 

Meanwhile, relations between Japan and the United 
States were taking a nosedive, which would result in a 
change in the course of the war. The Allied powers would 
gain an upper hand. The attack on Manchuria in 1931 
and the second Sino-Japanese War, beginning in 1937, 
convinced the Unites States that Japan was on a mission 
to dominate the Far East. The Japanese were ready to 
invade the Dutch East Indies. The United States demand¬ 
ed the withdrawal of Japanese troops from China and 
Southeast Asia. 

Japan countered with a proposal that the United 
States should not interfere with the government set up 
in Nanjing. After the beginning of World War II, Wash¬ 
ington had followed a policy of pro-Allied neutrality and 
was involved in the war through the Lend-Lease pro¬ 
gram. It was also fully prepared in case it was forced 
to join the war. U.S. president Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(1882-1945) had called a special session of Congress in 
September 1939 and revised the neutrality laws. 

British premier Winston Churchill (1874-1965) 
met Roosevelt on August 14, 1941, and both signed the 
Atlantic Charter, which called for international peace. 
Negotiations between the Japanese government, headed 
by To jo Hideki (1884-1948), and Roosevelt were not 
successful. The Japanese attack was imminent, but the 
United States was in the dark about where the Japanese 
would strike. The assumption was that it would be in 
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Hitler accepts the ovation of the Reichstag in Berlin after announcing the “peaceful” acquisition of Austria in March 1938. This set the 
stage to annex the Czechoslovakian Sudetenland, largely inhabited by a German-speaking popidation. 


Southeast Asia. Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto (1884- 
1943) made the strategic decision to attack the U.S. 
naval base in Hawaii, Pearl Harbor, where the dam¬ 
age would be greatest in a minimum amount of time. 
The imperial conference of December 1, 1941, ratified 
the decision to go to war. The mission aimed at inflict¬ 
ing maximum damage and surprised the United States by 
attacking in their home base. 

The Japanese move made the decision to enter the 
war easier for the United States. The whole of the United 
States directed all its might against Japan. If the attack 
would have come either on the British Malay or in the 
Netherlands Indies, the United States might not have 
found it a sufficient reason to go to war with Japan. On 
December 6 President Roosevelt made a final appeal 
to the Japanese emperor, but it produced no result. At 
7:55 the next morning (3:25 a.m. Japan Standard Time, 


December 8), Japanese warplanes struck the military 
and naval installation of Pearl Harbor. The air strike 
leader of the Japanese carrier force, Commander Mitsuo 
Fuchida (1902-76), spearheaded the 183 planes of the 
first attack. The well-executed and surprise Japanese 
attack resulted in a dramatic tactical victory, stunning 
the United States and the Allies. Simultaneously, there 
were Japanese attacks on Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
and Guam. On December 8 Roosevelt declared war on 
Japan. Germany and Italy declared war on the United 
States three days later. The United States went ahead 
with a massive mobilization plan. It became “an arsenal 
of democracy, ” as Roosevelt had commented. 

THE WAR HEATS UP 

Within six months Japan expanded over a large area 
in Southeast Asia. Singapore fell to the Japanese in 
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February 1942 with the surrender of British troops 
there, and three months afterward U.S. and Filipi¬ 
no troops surrendered in Manila Bay. The Japanese 
reached the borders of India after occupying British 
Burma (Myanmar). Subhas Chandra Bose (1897- 
1945) had taken the freedom movement against Brit¬ 
ish colonial rule beyond India’s border and formed the 
Indian National Army (INA) in Singapore. The INA 
collaborated with the Japanese in the latter’s battles in 
Singapore and Burma. In March 1942 the Nazi army 
began a drive toward Caucasia to capture oil fields. 

The German Sixth Army was bogged down on the 
outskirts of Stalingrad in terrible urban warfare. The 
German army faced Soviet counterattacks throughout 
the winter of 1942 and surrendered to the Red Army in 
February 1943. The Germans were driven out of Cau¬ 
casia. By the end of the year, the Red Army had occu¬ 
pied portions of Ukraine. The Red Army was in Poland 
by 1944. In 1942 and 1943 the Axis armies were on 
retreat on many fronts of the war. The Japanese navy 
suffered a crushing defeat by the U.S. Navy in June 
1942 in the Battle of Midway. The Allies had been vic¬ 
torious over the Germans and the Italians in the Battle 
of El Alamein in North Africa. 

Unlike World War I, when the powers met for the 
Paris Peace Conference after the war was over, the 
leaders of the Grand Alliance met frequently to for¬ 
mulate plans and devise strategies while the war was 
still going on. After the Atlantic Charter Roosevelt 
and Churchill met in Casablanca between January 
14 and 24, 1943, to discuss the surrender of the Axis 
countries and plan the Italian campaign. At the 1943 
Cairo Conference, from November 22 to 26, both 
leaders, along with Kuomintang leader Chiang Kai- 
shek (1887-1975), pledged to defeat the Japanese, 
stripping Japan of its acquisitions in the war and gain¬ 
ing independence for Korea. The Tehran Conference, 
held between November 28 and December 1, was the 
first meeting of the “Big 3.” Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Stalin decided to open a second front in west¬ 
ern Europe, Operation Overlord. There were heated 
debates regarding the date and place of attack. 

ALLIED VICTORY 

The Allied invasion of Sicily took place in May 1943, 
and Italy surrendered in September. Mussolini set up a 
puppet government in northern Italy with Nazi help, 
but it was short lived because the advancing Allied 
army occupied Rome on June 4, 1944. Mussolini was 
captured and executed by communist partisans while 
fleeing in April 1945. The D-day invasion began on 


June 6, 1944, with the Allied landing in Normandy, 
France. Thus, the second front was opened against 
Germany. Paris fell to the Allied army on August 25, 
after the surrender of German forces. 

In the latter half of 1945, the Japanese were 
defeated several times. General Douglas MacAr- 
thur, commander of the Allied forces in the south¬ 
west Pacific area, invaded the Solomon Islands, New 
Guinea, and the Philippines. By May 1945 the Japanese 
imperial army had lost Iwo Jima, Okinawa, the Philip¬ 
pines, Borneo, and Myanmar. Pressure on Germany 
continued with carpet bombing and Allied advances. 
Romania and Bulgaria had surrendered in August and 
September 1944, respectively. 

The Red Army was advancing from Poland. Hun¬ 
gary fell in February 1945, and after two months the 
city of Berlin was surrounded by Russian troops. In 
April Leipzig and Munich fell to U.S. troops. Hitler 
committed suicide on April 30, and on May 7 the Ger¬ 
mans signed surrender terms at Rheims, France. The 
next day (V-E day) the German commanders surren¬ 
dered to the Red Army in Berlin. 

On July 26 the Japanese were asked to surrender 
and refused. On August 6 and 9 atomic bombs were 
dropped on the cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
with devastating effects. Japan surrendered after sign¬ 
ing the instrument of surrender on the USS Missouri in 
Tokyo Harbor on September 2,1945. Japan was placed 
under international control by the Allies and lost all its 
overseas possessions. For the first time in its history, 
Japan was under occupation by a foreign power. 

THE AFTERMATH 

In the wartime conferences of Yalta (February 1945) 
and Potsdam (July 1945), differences were emerging 
between the Soviet Union on the one hand and the 
United States and Great Britain on the other. Once the 
war was over and the common enemy was defeated the 
cold war began. A process of decolonization began, and 
the postwar period witnessed the emergence of new 
nations in Asia, Africa, and Latin America as well as 
the strengthening of anticolonial movements. There was 
also a need for new international peacekeeping machin¬ 
ery, and the idea for the United Nations was born during 
the war. The charter of the United Nations was drafted 
at the San Francisco Conference of April 25, 1945. It 
was officially born on October 24, 1945. 

World War II left a legacy of homeless persons, 
casualties, maimed soldiers, damaged monuments and 
cities, political instability, economic chaos, and a sense 
of gloom. About 20 million military personnel and 30 
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million civilian had perished in the war. The death toll 
for the Soviet Union was the largest, with 20 to 28 mil¬ 
lion soldiers and civilians having died. The loss of prop¬ 
erty amounted to a billion dollars. The United States 
launched the aid package called the Marshall Plan to 
help with economic recovery in Europe. 

The saga of the war will hold a place in the history 
of the world as a story of savagery, violence, and the 
cruelty of human beings to their fellow men, women, 
and children. Hitler stands out as villain number one 
with his Jewish ghettos, concentration camps, gas cham¬ 
bers, and scientific experiments on the Jews, Gypsies, 
and Slavs. The Holocaust remains a dark chapter, 
with the death of about 6 million Jews and 4 million 
Poles, communists, dissidents, gays, Afro-Germans, 
Soviet prisoners, and others. War crime tribunals like 
the Nuremberg trials and the Tokyo war crimes trial 
brought the guilty to justice. 
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Xi'an (Sian) incident (1936) 

The Long March (1934-35) severely damaged the 
Chinese Communists, who continued to fight from 
their new base in northern Sha’anxi (Shensi) province in 
northwestern China. Pursuing his policy of “first domes¬ 
tic pacification, then resisting Japan,” Chiang Kai- 
shek, leader of the Nationalist government, appointed 
Zhang Xueliang (Chang Hsueh-liang), the ousted war¬ 
lord of Manchuria, and his Manchurian army units to 
complete the task of finishing off the Communists. But 
Zhang and his troops had been persuaded by rising 
popular sentiment that all Chinese should unite against 
Japan, and the campaign ground to a halt. 

In December 1936, Chiang convened a military 
conference at Xi’an, a city in northern China, where 
he planned to fire Zhang and send in fresh troops 
willing to fight. Fearful that his plan to form an anti- 
Japanese united front would be thwarted, Zhang, a 
recently recovered heroin addict, seized Chiang and 
his aides on the night of December 12. This was the 
Xi’an incident that shocked China and the world. 

Zhang presented Chiang with eight demands that 
included immediate cessation of the anti-Communist 
campaign and reforming of the Nationalist govern¬ 
ment to form a united front against Japan. Chiang 
refused to comply, choosing death if necessary. He 
also allowed Zhang to read his diary, which revealed 
his plans to resist Japan. Zhang was completely at a 
loss on what to do next. Across China popular sup¬ 
port rallied around Chiang as the only leader capable 


of leading the nation against Japan. At their head¬ 
quarters at yan’an (Yenan) one faction of Communist 
leaders advocated killing their enemy Chiang. Another 
led by Zhou Enlai (Chou En-lai) pushed for a peaceful 
settlement. The Soviet Union had also concluded that 
Chiang was the only Chinese leader capable of uniting 
China against Japan. Under Nazi German pressure in 
Europe, Joseph Stalin supported a Chinese leader 
capable of resisting Japan. Zhou flew to Xi’an, as did 
Madame Chiang and a number of leaders from Nan¬ 
jing (Nanking), and the parties negotiated and came to 
an unwritten agreement. 

On December 25, Chiang and his party were 
released, flying back to Nanjing in triumph accom¬ 
panied by Zhang. Chiang submitted his resignation, 
which was rejected. Zhang was tried for mutiny by 
a military court, received a 10-year sentence, was 
pardoned, but was put under house arrest; his Man¬ 
churian army was reorganized. Importantly, a session 
of the Nationalist Party leadership convened in the 
spring of 1937 agreed to stop the anti-Communist 
campaign, reform and reorganize the government, 
and negotiate with the Chinese Communist Party to 
form a united front against Japan. Zhou Enlai arrived 
in Nanjing to conduct talks on behalf of the Chinese 
Communist Party. Chinese moves toward unity pro¬ 
pelled Japan’s militarists to speed up their agenda of 
aggression, resulting in the Marco Polo Bridge 
incident on July 7, 1937. This attack developed into 
an all-out war, which pushed the two parties in China 
to conclude a second United Front against their 
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common enemy. Thus, the Xi’an incident changed the 
course of Chinese history. 

See also Mao Zedong; Sino-Japanese War; warlord 
era in China (1916-1927). 
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Yalta Conference (1945) 

The Yalta Conference, also called the Crimea Confer¬ 
ence or the Argonaut Conference, was a meeting of 
the leaders of the Grand Alliance in World War II. 
The meeting took place from February 4 until Febru¬ 
ary 11, 1945, in Yalta in the Soviet Union. The Grand 
Alliance included the countries of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union. The delegations 
consisted of over 700 people in total and were head¬ 
ed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Prime Min¬ 
ister Winston Churchill, and the first secretary of 
the Soviet Communist Party, Joseph Stalin. The Yalta 
Conference is considered to be one of the three most 
important wartime meetings of the Grand Alliance (the 
other two being the Teheran Conference, which took 
place from November 28 until December 1, 1943, and 
the Potsdam Conference, which took place from July 17 
until August 2, 1945). The main purpose of the Yalta 
Conference was to discuss further strategies for military 
operations against the Axis powers, the establishment 
of occupation zones in defeated Germany and Austria, 
the postwar border settlement of Poland, the creation 
of the United Nations, and the Soviet Union’s military 
entry in the war in the Far East. The agreements reached 
at the conference were included in the Protocol of Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Crimea Conference. 

A major goal of the U.S. delegation at the Yalta 
Conference was to ensure the Soviet Union’s participa¬ 
tion in the establishment of the United Nations (UN). 
Stalin declared the Soviet commitment to take part in 


the founding conference of the UN in San Francisco 
in April 1945. He received guarantees that the Secu¬ 
rity Council of the UN would include five permanent 
members equipped with veto powers. Also, he received 
guarantees that Ukraine and Belarus, which at that time 
were Soviet republics, would be included as separate 
members of the General Assembly, giving the Soviet 
Union three votes instead of one. 

Roosevelt proposed that the Protocol of Proceed¬ 
ings of the Yalta Conference should include the Dec¬ 
laration of Liberated Europe, which asserted the 
principles of democratic governance and self-determina¬ 
tion of European nations freed from the Nazi occupa¬ 
tion. In the declaration the participants obliged themselves 
to facilitate the postwar process of European liberation 
through supporting conditions of internal peace, providing 
relief measures, and assisting in the organization of free, 
democratic, and secret national elections. 

The participants at the Yalta Conference recon¬ 
firmed their demands for the unconditional surrender 
of the Axis powers. They also agreed that subsequent 
to their surrender Germany and Austria would be sub¬ 
ject to strict demilitarization and de-Nazification poli¬ 
cies. The issue of war criminals was to be subject to 
further inquiry by the foreign ministers of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union. 
The members of the Grand Alliance agreed also on 
the division of Germany. This meant that the German 
territory would be divided into four zones of military 
occupation controlled by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and France. The postwar 
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Winston Churchill (left), Franklin Roosevelt (center), and Joseph Stalin (right) at the Yalta Conference in 1945. The three powerful leaders 
discussed plans for the creation of new boundaries throughout Europe following the conclusion of World War 11. 


occupation would be governed by the Allied Control 
Council, consisting of the three states of the Grand 
Alliance and France. Stalin was initially opposed to 
Churchill’s demands for the inclusion of France into 
the Allied Control Council and consented only under 
the condition that the French zone would not be carved 
out of the Soviet one. The Soviet Union also became 
entitled to half of all the postwar reparation payments, 
which were approximated at US $20 billion. In order 
to work out specific reparation policies, a commission 
was established in Moscow, which included represen¬ 
tatives of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 


the Soviet Union. At the Yalta Conference it was also 
confirmed that after the war all individuals accused of 
desertion or treason would be made to return to their 
countries of national origin. 

The issue of the Polish borders and the Polish gov¬ 
ernment received a great deal of attention at the Yalta 
Conference. By then, the United States and the United 
Kingdom had officially recognized the Polish government- 
in-exile, which had moved to London after the German 
invasion of Poland in 1939. The Soviet leaders recognized 
the provisional Polish government established by the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation, which was created in 
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1944 in the city of Lublin in the territory controlled 
by the Soviet Army. The provisional Polish govern¬ 
ment mostly included members of the former Polish 
socialist political organizations. Another controversy 
during the Yalta Conference was the issue of the revi¬ 
sion of the Polish borders. Stalin insisted that in this 
respect the Western allies should recognize the Soviet- 
German Boundary Treaty from 1939 (also known as 
the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact). The treaty had pushed 
the border approximately 200 kilometers to the west, 
thus giving the Soviet Union the western territories of 
Ukraine and Belarus. Roosevelt and Churchill agreed 
to recognize the legitimacy of the Polish Committee 
of National Liberation, even though they also insist¬ 
ed that after the war the Polish government should 
be reorganized on a more democratic basis. Stalin 
promised to facilitate democratic elections in Poland 
and to include in the government members of the 
London government-in-exile. Also, Roosevelt and 
Churchill consented to the proposed revision of the 
Polish eastern border. The participants of the Yalta 
Conference decided to compensate Poland’s territo¬ 
rial loss at the expense of Germany. Thus, the prewar 
Polish-German border was pushed west to lines formed 
by the Rivers Oder and Neisse. The result of the revi¬ 
sionist border policies was the creation of a much more 
ethnically and religiously homogenous Poland than 
before the war, as the areas inhabited by the Ukrainian 
or Belarusian Orthodox minorities were assigned to 
the Soviet Union and as over 7 million German resi¬ 
dents were forcefully expelled westward. 

An important goal of the U.S. delegation was to 
obtain Soviet agreement to join the war with Japan in 
the Far East. Stalin made a commitment that the Soviet 
Union would enter the war two or three months after 
the German surrender had been obtained. In return for 
its involvement, the Soviet Union demanded (1) the rec¬ 
ognition of the independence of the Mongolian’s Peo¬ 
ples Republic from China, while China would regain 
sovereignty over the territory of Manchuria; (2) the 
return to the Soviet Union of the territories of southern 
Sakhalin and the neighboring islands that Russia had 
lost to Japan in the 1904-05 war; and (3) the surrender 
of the Kurile Islands to the Soviet Union. In return, Sta¬ 
lin made a commitment to start negotiations with the 
National government of China of Chiang Kai-shek in 
order to facilitate the Chinese war of resistance against 
Japan. The Western allies expected Stalin to expedite 
the peace agreement between Chiang Kai-Shek and 
Mao Zedong. Controversially, all these agreements 
were kept secret from China. 


The importance of the Yalta Conference was that it 
sealed the future of postwar Europe as divided between 
two spheres of influence. Among the most controversial 
decisions made in Yalta was the acceptance by the Unit¬ 
ed States and the United Kingdom of Soviet dominance 
over the countries of Eastern Europe, which legitimized 
the expansion of the Communist ideology. It paved the 
path for the establishment of Soviet-style authoritar¬ 
ian regimes in East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria. It also meant that the 
Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, which 
had lost their state sovereignty in 1940, became repub¬ 
lics of the Soviet Union. 

Although the conference in Yalta was characterized 
by an atmosphere of agreement and cooperation among 
the three allies, it also marked the initial stages of the 
cold war. With the demise of the Axis powers, conflicts 
arose among the former allies due to their divergent 
political interests, irreconcilable ideological differences, 
and the escalating economic and military competition 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
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Yamagata Aritomo 

(1838-1922) Japanese political leader 

Yamagata Aritomo was a Japanese politician who was 
prime minister on two occasions (1889-91 and 1898- 
1900) and an elder statesman during the first decades of 
the 20th century, when he played an important role as an 
adviser to other politicians. 

Born in Hagi in the town of Choshu, he was the 
son of a low-ranking samurai. He started working as an 
errand boy for the treasury and also for the police. As 
a youth he was influenced by the Sonno Joi movement, 
which operated under the slogans “Revere the Emperor” 
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and “Expel the Barbarians.” At the age of 30 he played 
a minor role in the Meiji Restoration. 

In 1869, Yamagata was sent to Europe to study the 
system of military training in the West. On his return in 
1870, he was appointed the assistant vice minister of mil¬ 
itary affairs. Two years later the army ministry subsumed 
the ministry of military affairs, and in the following year 
Yamagata was put in charge of the new ministry. As a 
result, he was involved in the Conscription Ordinance of 
1873 but did not take part in the decisions over whether 
Japan should send a punitive expedition to Taiwan, a 
province of China. In 1878, he reorganized the Japanese 
army along the model of the Prussian armed forces and 
led it in the defeat of the Satsuma Rebellion four years 
later. One of the important units that Yamagata estab¬ 
lished was the Goshimpei (“Imperial Force”), which 
later became the Konoe (“Imperial Guard”). 

In December 1878, Yamagata resigned as minister 
of the army and became the first chief of the Japanese 
general staff. This was part of his move to separate the 
military from politics, which he confirmed in 1882 in the 
Imperial Rescript to Soldiers and Sailors that urged sol¬ 
diers to follow the orders of the emperor and not the 
politicians. However, it was not until 18 years later that 
Yamagata was able to get a law passed that allowed only 
active generals and admirals to serve as cabinet minis¬ 
ters of war and the navy. Although this was aimed at 
ensuring separation, it did not prevent the military gov¬ 
ernments of the 1930s and early 1940s, where rapid 
promotion ensured that newly created generals could 
become ministers. 

Made a count in 1884, Yamagata resigned as chief 
of the general staff later in the same year to become 
minister for home affairs, a post he held from 1883 
until 1889. During this time he remodeled his depart¬ 
ment, changing the system of running the police force. 
He also ensured that the police came under the direct 
control of the minister. In 1888, Yamagata, still a min¬ 
ister, went to Europe and after a year there returned 
with new ideas. He became the first prime minister of 
Japan on December 4,1889, under a newly established 
Japanese diet. Political infighting led to Yamagata’s 
resignation on May 6, 1891. He became minister of 
justice from 1892 until 1893, and then president of 
the privy council for two more years. 

With the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 
1894, Yamagata returned to the army as commander of 
the First Army, which was deployed to Korea. 

On November 8, 1898, Yamagata became prime 
minister again. He had just been promoted to field mar¬ 
shal and appointed many generals and admirals to the 


cabinet, emphasizing his view that Japan should take a 
far more aggressive foreign policy. He also issued a gov¬ 
ernment regulation that only officers in active service 
could become the army or navy minister. This coincided 
with the outbreak of the Boxer Rebellion in China; 
Yamagata immediately sent over a large military force, 
which was to play a role in the allied attack on Beijing 
(Peking) and ensured Japan’s role in subsequent nego¬ 
tiations. 

However, Yamagata was worried about Russia’s 
territorial ambitions. As a result, he drew up a contin¬ 
gency plan in which Japan would be prepared to fight 
both Russia and the United States simultaneously. Part 
of the plan was implemented in World War II. By this 
time, Yamagata’s service was recognized, and he was 
raised to the dignity of a prince. 

When Ito Hirobumi was assassinated in 1909, 
Yamagata, as the “elder statesman,” became the most 
powerful politician of Japan, and cabinet ministers 
sought advice from him. During the Chinese Revolu¬ 
tion of 1911, Yamagata was keen on preserving the 
Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty. Three years later he led Japan 
into World War I as an Allied power. Yamagata over¬ 
played his influence in 1921 and was publicly censured 
for his criticism of the marriage of the crown prince 
(later Emperor Hirohito). He had wanted the prince 
to take a bride from the Satsuma family. He was still in 
disgrace when he died on February 1, 1922. 

Further reading: Hackett, Roger F. Yamagata Aritomo in the 
Rise of Modern Japan, 1838-1922. Cambridge, MA: Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1971. 

Justin Corfield 

Yan'an (Yenan) period of the 
Chinese Communist Party 

Yan’an is a small town in northern Sha’anxi (Shensi) 
province that became the headquarters of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) from 1936 after the Long 
March until 1949. The Yan’an period referred to the 
years between 1937 and 1945; it was crucial in pre¬ 
paring the CCP for power. 

Japan’s total war against China in July 1937 pro¬ 
pelled the Nationalist, or Kuomintang (KMT), gov¬ 
ernment to stop its campaign against the CCP. The 
two sides formed a second United Front on Septem¬ 
ber 12, 1937. In a manifesto titled “Together We Con¬ 
front the National Crisis,” the CCP agreed to obey 
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Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three People’s Principles (the ideol¬ 
ogy of the KMT), cease all anti-KMT activities, abol¬ 
ish the Soviet-style government in areas it controlled, 
and reorganize the Red Army to integrate it into the 
National Army. In reality, the CCP retained control 
of areas where it was already established, only chang¬ 
ing the name of its government, and also control of 
its military units, renaming the Red Army the Eighth 
Route Army in the northwest and the New Fourth 
Army in Jiangxi (Kiangsi). 

With the Nationalist government bearing the brunt 
of Japan’s assault, the CCP was freed from KMT attacks 
and used the unprecedented opportunity to grow. The 
CCP priority, as Communist leader Mao Zedong (Mao 
Tse-tung) ordered his cadres, was “70 percent expan¬ 
sion, 20 percent dealing with the Kuomintang, and 10 
percent resisting Japan.” His goal was to expand the 
CCP forces from 30,000 men to 1 million by the end 
of the war. He also mapped out a three-step strategy: 
first to manage the compromise with the KMT, next to 
attempt to achieve parity with it, and third to infiltrate 
to new areas and establish new guerrilla bases. The 
United Front had broken down completely by 1941 
with a major clash in the New Fourth Army incident. 
Negotiations during the remainder of the war never 
resolved the conflicting goals of the two sides. A war 
within the war enmeshed the two Chinese parties, with 
the CCP continuing to expand its bases and the KMT 
blockading the Yan’an area. 

The Yan’an period was also important for lay¬ 
ing down the principles of Chinese communism. Mao 
spent much time thinking and writing, as did his sec¬ 
ond in command, Fiu Shaoqi (Fiu Shao-ch’i). Mao’s 
essays included “On the Protracted War,” “Problems 
of Strategy in Guerrilla War against Japan,” “On 
New Democracy,” and “On Fiberalism.” Fiu’s works 
included “How to be a Good Communist” and “On 
Inner-Party Struggle.” Mao’s works formed the basis 
of his later claim to be an original contributor in the 
development of Marxist-Feninist ideology. 

The Yan’an period was also marked by the training 
and education of workers and peasants to be active sup¬ 
porters of the CCP, moderate land reform policies, and 
improvements to the rural economy. As a result the few 
Westerners (mostly reporters and not trained specialists 
on China) who were able to avoid the KMT blockade or 
were permitted to make brief chaperoned visits reported 
glowingly of their Yan’an experience. From journalist 
Edgar Snow’s book Red Star Over China, the result of 
his visit in 1936 and his interviews with Mao and other 
leaders, and from the accounts of shorter visits by other 


journalists, Westerners learned that the CCP leaders 
were not like the Soviet Communists but were agrarian 
reformers. They compared Yan’an favorably with the 
Nationalist capital, Chongqing (Chungking), which they 
described as corrupt. Moscow also fostered this view 
when Joseph Stalin called the CCP “margarine” or 
“radish” Communists. 

See also Sino-Japanese War. 

Further reading: Barrett, David D. Dixie Mission: The Unit¬ 
ed States Army Observer Group in Yenan, 1944. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1970; Ch’en, Yung-fa. Making 
Revolution: The Communist Movement in Eastern and Cen¬ 
tral China, 1937-1945. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1986; Kataoka, Tetsuya. Resistance and Revolution 
in China: The Communists and the Second United Front. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1974; Selden, Mark. 
The Yenan Way in Revolutionary China. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1971. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Young Turks 

Young Turks is the name given to Ottoman dissi¬ 
dents who from the end of the 19th century through 
World War I sought to reform the Ottoman Empire; 
the Young Turks were strongly influenced by the ear¬ 
lier Young Ottoman movement of the 1870s. Turkish 
exiles in Paris were first known as Young Turks until 
various other dissident factions throughout the Otto¬ 
man Empire, Europe, and North Africa united under 
the banner of the Ittihat ve Terakki Cemiyeti, or Com¬ 
mittee of Union and Progress (CUP) in 1907. 

Although the groups were varied and widespread, 
they were all opposed to the autocratic rule of the sul¬ 
tan and sought to restore parliament and the consti¬ 
tution. Sultan Abdul Hamid II (1842-1918) originally 
introduced the constitution and parliament in 1876, 
among other reforms initiated by his predecessors dur¬ 
ing the Tanzimat period, but suspended them in 1878 
and moved toward a severely autocratic and repres¬ 
sive regime. In 1908 CUP-led troops marched to the 
capital city, Istanbul, and demanded the restoration of 
parliament and the constitution. The sultan acquiesced, 
and elections were held for the first time in 30 years. 
Exiled Young Turks, notably men from Salonica who 
primarily led the organization and formed the leader¬ 
ship base, returned as prominent members of the CUP. 
The CUP allowed Sultan Abdul Hamid to remain in 
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control of politics while they acted as a watchdog over 
the government. This changed when a counterrevolu¬ 
tion, staged by Islamists, conservatives, and those loyal 
to the sultan, occurred in 1909. The counterrevolution¬ 
aries drove the CUP out of Istanbul, but the CUP reor¬ 
ganized in Macedonia and recaptured Istanbul by force. 
After quelling the counterrevolution, the Young Turks 
deposed Sultan Abdul Hamid II and replaced him with 
his brother Murad V, officially changing the govern¬ 
ment to a constitutional and parliamentary regime. The 
Young Turks did not (nor did they wish to) abolish the 
sultanate but instead viewed their roles as guardians of 
the constitution and reformers of the empire and not as 
leaders of the country (until World War I). The sultan 
maintained his powers as caliph (leader of the Muslim 
world), along with the right to appoint a grand vizier 
and Sheik al-Islam. 

International events strongly affected the policies of 
the Young Turks and the CUP. The Balkan provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire and the Great Powers of Europe 
took advantage of the weakened state of the empire 
caused by the revolution and the counterrevolution. 
Austria-Hungary, Greece, and Italy made significant 
claims on Ottoman territories, and the CUP-led gov¬ 
ernment was unable to offer much resistance. Montene¬ 
gro, Serbia, and Bulgaria declared war on the Ottoman 
Empire, resulting in the loss of most of the European 
provinces, notably the city of Edirne. The loss of Edirne 
stunned the Ottomans (it was the former capital) and 
inadvertently brought about a coup d’etat from within 
the CUP inner circle (known as the Bab-I Ali coup) in 
1913. The loss of Edirne exposed the weakness of the 
CUP, prompting the leading faction to take control of 
the party. Three figures emerged at the forefront, Enver 
Pasha, Talat Pasha, and Cemal Pasha. After Enver (who 
controlled the military) led the successful recapture of 
Edirne (and became a hero), he was promoted to the 
position of minister of war. Talat Pasha, a former post¬ 
man, became minister of the interior, and Cemal Pasha 
became the military governor of Istanbul. They were 
informally known as the leading triumvirate. After the 
coup the CUP took on a more dominant role in domes¬ 
tic and international government policies. 

The start of World War I changed the role of the 
CUP. The Young Turks entered into an alliance with 
Germany and joined the conflict in 1914. The Germans 
used the empire as a buffer against Russia, while the 
Ottomans needed German protection from Russian 
encroachment. The fear of Russian (and later Greek) 
advancement led to terrible atrocities committed against 
the Armenian and Christian communities of Anatolia, 


inspired by the CUP and still controversial to this day. 
The German alliance proved disastrous for the CUP, 
whose leaders were forced to flee after signing the armi¬ 
stice in 1918. 

Despite their failures, the Young Turks contributed 
significantly to reforms within the Ottoman Empire 
that directly inspired the independence movement and 
the formation of modern Turkey. The CUP was able to 
consolidate power, free the economy from the control 
of minority groups, abolish the centuries-old system of 
capitulations, and set the stage for economic indepen¬ 
dence. They initiated basic rights for women, which 
were expanded and enhanced in the later Republic of 
Turkey. The Young Turks sought a synthesis of Western 
and Eastern ideals, fanned the flames of nationalism, 
and introduced the idea of pan-Turkism, later expand¬ 
ed upon by Mustafa Kemal Ataturk (the founder 
of modern Turkey) and his supporters. The CUP laid 
the groundwork for a successful resistance movement. 
Due to this foresight the Turkish army and the Turkish 
people were able to fight off the occupying forces of 
the Great Powers and the Greeks, who after World 
War II attempted to annex the western coast of Tur¬ 
key. They were soundly defeated in 1922. The present- 
day Republic of Turkey continued many of the reforms 
and the ideology propagated by the Young Turks and 
enhanced these ideals in the formation of a state with a 
democratic emphasis. 

Further reading: Ahmad, F. The Young Turks: The Com¬ 
mittee of Union and Progress: Turkish Politics 1908-1914. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1969; Lewis, Bernard. The 
Emergence of Modern Turkey. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1961; Zurcher, Erik J. Turkey: A Modern History. 
London: I.B. Tauris, 1993. 

Katie Belliel 

Yuan Shikai (Yuan Shih-k'ai) 

(1857-1916) Chinese general and politician 

Yuan Shikai was a skilled general and unprincipled pol¬ 
itician who rose to be president of China but failed to 
become emperor. He is remembered among Chinese as 
the triple traitor for his treachery toward the reforming 
emperor in 1898 and for betraying the Qing (Ch’ing) 
dynasty in the revolution of 1911 and the republic after 
he became president. 

Yuan first gained recognition as China’s represen¬ 
tative to Korea in 1882. He remained in Korea until 
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1894, where he trained the Korean army and upheld 
China’s suzerainty against Japanese aggression. When 
war over Korea with Japan became inevitable and real¬ 
izing Japan’s military strength, Yuan resigned from his 
post and fled home. China’s catastrophic defeat in the 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 led the Qing court to 
establish a modern army (called the New Army) under 
Yuan. It also led the young emperor Guangxu (Kuang- 
hsu) to embark on fundamental reforms in 1898. The 
emperor’s policies went against the reactionary faction 
at court headed by his aunt the dowager empress Cixi 
(Tz’u-hsi), who had ostensibly retired but continued to 
dominate the government. 

The showdown focused on Yuan, who controlled 
the troops in the capital, Beijing (Peking), and he 
betrayed the emperor to Cixi who imprisoned the 
emperor and rescinded all reforms. The reformers were 
either captured and executed or fled abroad. Yuan’s 
reward was appointment as acting governor of Shan¬ 
dong (Shantung) province, where in 1899 ignorant 
and xenophobic people popularly known as the Boxers 
began to harass foreigners. 

Yuan realized the folly of the Boxer movement 
and suppressed them in Shandong in defiance of Cixi’s 
orders. Both Guangxu and Cixi died in 1908, and 
the childless Guangxu was succeeded by his brother’s 
three-year-old son, Pu-i (P’u-yi), as Emperor Xuantong 
(Hsuan-tung). Yuan was forced to retire but kept in 
touch with the New Army that he had helped to orga¬ 
nize and train. 

On October 10, 1911, on his 11th attempt, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s followers instigated a revolution in Wuhan 
that spread rapidly in southern China. Since Yuan held 
the loyalty of the New Army, the panicked Qing court 
begged him to lead it against the rebels, acceding to his 
demands for money and total control. Yuan defeated 
the revolutionaries but did not destroy them, proceed¬ 
ing to bargain with both sides to ensure the abdication 
of the Qing emperor and agreement by Sun Yat-sen 


to step down as provisional president of the Chinese 
Republic in his favor. 

Once president, his next goals were to wield 
absolute power, then to become emperor. When par¬ 
liamentary elections in 1912 resulted in Dr. Sun’s 
Nationalist party winning a majority in both houses, 
Yuan had the incoming Nationalist party’s designat¬ 
ed premier assassinated. When anti-Yuan governors 
in southern provinces revolted to protect the con¬ 
stitution in 1913, his superior forces defeated them. 
He then ruled as a ruthless dictator, dismissing all 
elected local assemblies and using censorship and the 
army to enforce obedience. Yuan’s ultimate goal was 
to become emperor. 

With the European powers engaged in World 
War I, he only needed to secure Japan’s support, which 
he hoped to do by agreeing to its infamous Twenty- 
one Demands in 1915. However, his proclamation to 
become emperor on January 1, 1916, met with wide¬ 
spread opposition. The governors of southern provinces 
not under his direct control rose in revolt, and his own 
lieutenants refused to come to his aid, perhaps because 
they feared that the realization of his ambitions was 
detrimental to their own. On March 22, 1916, he can¬ 
celed his imperial plans and announced that he would 
resume his presidency, which was widely resisted. The 
issue was solved when he died suddenly in May. Yuan’s 
dictatorial rule destroyed China’s chance of establish¬ 
ing a constitutional republic after 1912. His death left 
a legacy of political fragmentation that led to a decade 
of civil wars and warlordism. 

Further reading: Ch’en, Jerome. Yuan Shih-k’ai. Stanford, 
CA: Stanford University Press, 1972; Young, Ernest P. The 
Presidency of Yuan Shih-k ’ai: Liberalism and Dictatorship in 
Early Republican China. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1977. 
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Zaghlul, Sa'd 

(1860-1927) and Safia Zaghlul (d. 1946) 

Egyptian nationalist leaders 

Sa’d Zaghlul was the founder and leader of the Wafd 
Party, the leading nationalist party in Egypt after 
World War I. Zaghlul was born in the Delta area and 
was a scholarship student at al-Azhar University. He 
was influenced by the reformers Jamal al-Din al-Afghani 
and Muhammad Abdu, with whom he worked on the 
Egyptian Gazette. He became a lawyer and worked as 
a judge before being appointed minister of education 
in 1906. Zaghlul’s abilities and hard work earned the 
praise of Lord Cromer, the British de facto governor of 
Egypt. Zaghlul was elected to the legislative assembly 
and served as vice president of the assembly from 1913 
to its closure by the British at the outbreak of World 
War I in 1914. A gifted orator, Zaghlul was an outspo¬ 
ken critic of the government and an ardent nationalist. 

In 1896 he married Saha Fehmy, the daughter of 
Mustafa Fehmy, a wealthy aristocrat and former prime 
minister. The marriage was childless, but Saha became 
a close confidante and a supporter of her husband’s 
political work. Their large villa in Cairo became known 
as Beit al-Umma, or House of the People. Sa’d Zaghlul 
was also politically close to Makram Ebeid, a Coptic 
Christian, whom he called his “adopted son.” 

Encouraged by Allied statements regarding self- 
determination and freedom, Zaghlul gathered together 
a group of like-minded Egyptian nationalists to form 
a delegation, or Wafd, shortly before the end of World 


War I. The Wafd presented its demands for complete 
independence to Reginald Wingate, the British high 
commissioner, who forwarded their request to London. 
However, the British, who had no intentions of relin¬ 
quishing control over Egypt, refused to meet or negoti¬ 
ate with Zaghlul. 

As national unrest increased throughout Egypt, 
Zaghlul and several other Wafdists were arrested and 
deported to Malta in 1919. The arrests led to a full- 
scale revolution that the British put down by force. In 
her husband’s absence Saha Zaghlul became a leading 
spokesperson for the Wafd and was called Um Misr 
(mother of Egypt). She addressed striking students from 
the balcony of her home and in 1919 led the first politi¬ 
cal demonstration of women in the Middle East. 

In the face of unending demonstrations and strikes, 
the British were forced to release Sa’d Zaghlul, who 
then traveled to the Paris Peace Conference and 
London but failed to secure Egyptian independence. 
Zaghlul was a national hero in Egypt, and the Wafd 
was the dominant political party. In 1922 Britain ended 
the protectorate over Egypt and declared it indepen¬ 
dent, but it was symbolic rather than actual indepen¬ 
dence. When nationalist discontent continued, Zaghlul 
was deported to the Seychelles via Aden. More dem¬ 
onstrations predictably ensued, and he was freed after 
more than a year in captivity. Zaghlul won the open 
and free 1924 elections with a large majority, but he 
was forced to resign following the assassination of Sir 
Lee Stack, the British sirdar (ruler) of Sudan, in Cairo 
several months later. 
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Sa’d Zaghlul died in 1927 after a short illness. 
Saha assumed a more important role in the Wafd. 
As Wafdists met to discuss who should replace Sa’d 
Zaghlul, Saha Zaghlul announced that she intended to 
withdraw from the political arena but supported Mus¬ 
tafa Nahhas to assume leadership of the party. With 
Saha Zaghlul’s support, Nahhas became the Wafd’s 
second president. 

See also Egyptian Revolution (1919). 

Further reading: Ahmed, J. M. The Intellectual Origins of 
Egyptian Nationalism. London: Oxford University Press, 
1960; Darwin, John. “Sa’d Zaghlul and the British.”In The 
Chatham House Version and other Middle-Eastern Studies, 
Elie Kedourie, ed. Hanover, NH: University Press of New 
England, 1984. 

Janice J. Terry 

Zapata, Emiliano 

(1879-1919) Mexican revolutionary leader 

Ranking high in the pantheon of Latin American 
heroes, the Mexican revolutionary Emiliano Zapata 
gained widespread popular acclaim for his uncompro¬ 
mising demand for “Land and Liberty” (Tierra y Lib- 
ertad) and for his courageous, principled, and shrewd 
leadership of his Zapatista army during the Mexican 
Revolution (1910-1920). During the revolution and 
after, Zapata came to symbolize the hopes and aspi¬ 
rations of Mexico’s poor and downtrodden in their 
struggle for land, dignity, and social justice. Zapata 
embodied the agrarian and Indian impulses of the 
revolution. 

Born in the Indian village of Anenecuilco, More¬ 
los, to smallholding parents Gabriel and Cleofas Sala¬ 
zar Zapata, in 1909 he was elected president of the vil¬ 
lage council, a rare honor for a man only 30 years old. 
These were troubled times in Morelos. In the previous 
decades under the presidency of Porfirio Diaz, the pro¬ 
cess of capitalist transformation had led to growing 
landlessness and poverty among the village’s nearly 
400 residents, as it had across Morelos and much of 
the rest of Mexico. When wealthy liberal reformer 
Lrancisco Madero announced his Plan of San Luis 
Potosi on November 20, 1910, calling for “no-reelec¬ 
tion” of the dictator Diaz, Zapata did not immediately 
endorse the plan. Within a few months, however, he 
allied with the Maderistas, achieving several victories 
against federalist troops in Morelos. 



Mexican revolutionary Emiliano Zapata fought against the corrupt 
leaders of his government. 


After Madero’s forces toppled the Diaz regime, 
Zapata insisted that lands stolen in previous decades 
be restored to their rightful owners. Madero balked, 
requiring demobilization of the Zapatista forces. 
When one of Madero’s generals, Victoriano Huerta, 
launched a campaign against the Zapatistas in More¬ 
los in August 1911, Zapata was infuriated. He soon 
withdrew support for Madero. Henceforth, Zapata 
pursued an independent course, fighting for what he 
understood to be the revolution’s core issues: land and 
liberty for the poor, landless, and oppressed. 

In November 1911 the Zapatistas issued their 
famous Plan of Ayala, which guided Zapata’s army for 
the remainder of the revolution. Excoriating Madero 
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as a tyrant and traitor, the plan declared that “the fields, 
timber, and water which the landlords, cienttficos, or 
bosses have usurped, the pueblos or citizens who have 
the title corresponding to those properties will immedi¬ 
ately enter into possession of that real estate of which 
they have been despoiled by the bad faith of our oppres¬ 
sors. ...” The Plan of Ayala met fierce resistance from 
both Madero and the Huerta regime that followed 
Madero’s overthrow in February 1913. 

The Zapatistas became the most powerful revo¬ 
lutionary force in southern Mexico after 1911, at 
one point dominating not only Morelos but Puebla, 
Oaxaca, and Guerrero states. When “Constitution¬ 
alist” leader Venustiano Carranza seized power 
in August 1914, Zapata and Francisco “Pancho” 
Villa allied against him. Three times Zapata’s forces 
occupied Mexico City. After most of the fighting had 
subsided, Zapata returned to his home state, where he 
was assassinated by Carranza’s emissaries at the Chi- 
nameca hacienda on April 10, 1919. His name and 
legacy remain popularly revered throughout Mex¬ 
ico, as seen most recently in the Zapatista National 
Liberation Army in the mostly Maya Indian state of 
Chiapas, whose rebellion against the Mexican govern¬ 
ment, launched in 1994, still simmered more than 13 
years later. 

Further reading: Brunk, Samuel. Emiliano Zapata: Revolution 
and Betrayal in Mexico. Albuquerque: University of New Mex¬ 
ico Press, 1995; Warman, Arturo. “We Come To Object”: The 
Peasants of Morelos and the National State. Translated by Ste¬ 
phen K. Ault. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1980; 
Womack, John, Jr., Zapata and the Mexican Revolution. New 
York: Vintage, 1968. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Zelaya, Jose Santos 

(1853-1919) Nicaraguan leader 

The president of Nicaragua from 1893 to 1909, Jose 
Santos Zelaya was leader of the Liberal Party in Nica¬ 
ragua for many years and a critic of U.S. foreign policy 
in the region. 

Zelaya was born on November 1, 1853, and on 
May 20, 1893, he became one of the three members of 
the junta, with Joaquin Zavala and Eduardo Montiel, 
that took power in Nicaragua, ending the presidency of 
Roberto Sacasa. The conservatives had taken over after 
the defeat of William Walker, and prominent families 


had rotated the presidency around a small oligarchy 
largely occupied with plans for a canal through Nica¬ 
ragua, at the time thought of as easier than the route 
running through Panama. The overthrow of the gov¬ 
ernment in Nicaragua in May 1893 was also ammuni¬ 
tion for people supporting the Panama route. 

On June 1 Salvador Machado became the acting 
president, followed on July 16 by Joaquin Zavala. On 
July 31 Zelaya became president, and, inspired by the 
Mexican revolutionary Benito Juarez, he tried to carry 
out some of the measures introduced by Juarez in Mex¬ 
ico in the 1860s and 1870s. This led to a new constitu¬ 
tion for the country on December 10,1893. This for the 
first time unequivocally separated church and state. The 
supporters of Zelaya quickly became the Zelayistas, the 
name of his political movement. In Washington, D.C., 
lobbyists supporting the canal through Panama painted 
Zelaya as an extremist radical bent on ending contact 
with the United States. 

In fact, Zelaya was a keen social reformer and anx¬ 
ious to make up for the previous decades, when little 
money had been spent on the infrastructure of the coun¬ 
try. Zelaya immediately increased spending on public 
education and on erecting government buildings, roads, 
and bridges. Political rights were also extended to all 
citizens of the country, including women, who were 
allowed to vote. Civil marriages and divorce were both 
made legal, and strong moves to end bonded servitude 
were enacted. Zelaya oversaw the paving of the streets 
of Managua, Nicaragua’s capital, and the erection of 
street lights. In January 1903 Zelaya was the first living 
Nicaraguan to appear on one of that country’s postage 
stamps, commemorating the 10th anniversary of the 
revolt against Sacaza. 

Zelaya encouraged foreign trade but sought rela¬ 
tions with more countries than just the United States 
and Mexico. An early foreign policy problem for Zela¬ 
ya was not dealing with Britain. For the previous 300 
years, British settlers, descendants of Britons, and for¬ 
mer British-owned slaves had been settling on the Mos¬ 
quito Coast—Nicaragua’s Caribbean coast. Britain had 
ceded sovereignty in 1860, but the area was an auton¬ 
omous part of Nicaragua. Zelaya managed to get the 
area formally incorporated into the Republic of Nicara¬ 
gua in 1894, but until 1912 the area continued to use a 
different currency. Good relations with Britain resulted, 
and Zelaya even brought over British businessmen to 
survey for a canal through Nicaragua. 

In February 1896 the first coup attempt to over¬ 
throw Zelaya failed. It ensured that he was more 
careful about personal security. Another coup attempt 
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by soldiers in 1904 failed, and in 1905 the Rebel¬ 
lion of the Great Lake was also unsuccessful. In 1906 
Zelaya decided not to send delegates to the San Jose 
Conference, which was being held in Costa Rica to 
discuss ways of maintaining peace in Central America. 
Instead, Zelaya was keen on pushing forward with 
his plans for a united Central America. Zelaya’s idea 
did not include Costa Rica and was to be a merging 
of Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Honduras. The only 
concrete results were the establishment of a Central 
American Bureau in Guatemala City and a teacher 
training institute in San Jose, Costa Rica—both places 
outside Zelaya’s planned country. Nicaraguan soldiers 
invaded Honduras, overthrowing its president, Poli- 
carpo Bonilla, and then were involved in plans to start 
a revolution in El Salvador. The United States and 
Mexico intervened, and at the Washington Confer¬ 
ence of 1907 Zelaya and the presidents of Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras all signed an 
agreement whereby they pledged themselves to the 
maintenance of peace in their region. 

Zelaya, still worried about the potential domi¬ 
nation of Nicaragua’s economy by U.S. interests, 
believed that the U.S. government was encouraging a 
revolt in the east of the country. By this time U.S. car¬ 
toonists were caricaturing him; he was an easy target 
with his penetrating eyes and elegantly twirled mous¬ 
tache. Zelaya moved against some U.S. lumber and 
mining companies, either canceling their concessions 
or reducing the scope of their activities. The U.S. char¬ 
ge d’affaires in Managua was recalled in 1909, when 
Zelaya made moves to end a lumber concession that 
had been granted to a Massachusetts-based company, 
G. D. Emory. 

Some Nicaraguan conservatives did try to stage 
a putsch to get rid of Zelaya, hiring U.S. mercenar¬ 
ies. These forces were led by one of Zelaya’s former 
allies, Juan Jose Estrada. Zelaya managed to over¬ 
come the rebels, but he made the tactical mistake of 
executing the U.S. mercenaries. As a result, the United 
States broke off diplomatic relations with Nicaragua, 
which led to the collapse of Zelaya’s government. On 
December 1, 1909, U.S. secretary of state Philander 
Knox sent a letter to the Nicaraguan ambassador in 
Washington pledging U.S. government action against 
the Nicaraguan government. Zelaya offered to com¬ 
promise and in a telegram to Taft on December 4 said 
he was prepared to resign and go into exile if that 
would solve the problem. He resigned on December 
21, and in the following year he escaped to Mexico. 
In Nicaragua his supporters opposed the U.S. marines 


who were sent into the country, some under Benjamin 
F. Zeledon, and in 1912 waged a small-scale guerrilla 
war inspired by the Mexican Revolution. In exile 
Zelaya wrote The Revolution in Nicaragua and the 
United States. The largest province in the country, 
along the east coast of Nicaragua (formerly the Mos¬ 
quito Coast), was named Zelaya after the president, 
who died on May 17, 1919, in New York City. 

See also Panama Canal. 

Further reading: Stansifer, Charles L. “Jose Santos Zelaya: A 
New Look at Nicaragua’s Liberal Dictator.” In Revista Inte- 
ramericana (v. 7, Fall 1977); Teplitz, Benjamin I. “The Politi¬ 
cal and Economic Foundations of Modernization in Nicara¬ 
gua: The Administration of Jose Santos Zelaya 1893-1909.” 
Ph.D. thesis, Howard University, 1973. 

Justin Corfield 

Zhu De (Chu Teh) 

(1886-1976) Chinese Communist military leader 

Zhu De was the founder of the Red Army (later, Peo¬ 
ple’s Liberation Army) and its de facto leader in the 
resistance against Japan and in the Chinese civil war 
against the Nationalists during the 1930s and 1940s. 
He played an important role in the development of a 
theory of guerrilla warfare. In the People’s Republic of 
China after 1949 he served as vice chair and later chair 
of the Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress. 

Zhu De was born the son of a wealthy landlord 
in Sichuan (Szechwan) Province. He received a classi¬ 
cal Chinese education and obtained a degree in 1904. 
After studies in Chengdu (Chengtu) and practice as a 
sports teacher, he visited the military academy in Kun¬ 
ming from 1908 to 1911. Influenced by revolutionaries, 
he joined the army of General Cai E (Tsai Ao) short¬ 
ly before the 1911 revolution and participated in the 
overthrow of the Qing (Chi’ng) government in Yunnan 
province. In 1916 he reached the rank of general, com¬ 
manded a brigade of the Yunnan army, and took up the 
habit of opium smoking. 

In 1919 Zhu changed his life radically. Probably he 
was influenced by the May Fourth Movement, when 
Chinese students demonstrated against the Treaty of 
Versailles. Zhu then managed to get rid of his opium 
addiction in a French hospital in Shanghai. In addi¬ 
tion, he started to study socialist theory and traveled to 
Europe in 1922. After a short stay in France he went to 
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Germany and studied at Gottingen University in 1924- 
25. In Germany he also met Zhou Enlai (Chou En-lai) 
and joined the Chinese Communist Party (CCP). Soon 
the German authorities became suspicious about his 
political activities. Ele was arrested twice and expelled 
in 1925. 

Zhu went to Moscow and after some studies retur¬ 
ned to China. After Chiang Kai-shek ended the alliance 
with the Communists in April 1927, Zhu took part in 
the Nanchang Uprising. After its failure he joined Mao 
Zedong and his partisans in the Jinggang Mountains 
in Jiangxi (Kiangsi) province. In the following years 
the Communist guerrillas were able to hold and even 
expand their areas until they were forced on the Long 
March in 1934. 

During the Long March Zhu separated from Mao’s 
troops and joined the western wing of the Red Army 
under Zhang Guotao (Chang Kuo-tao). Zhu arrived 
with his remaining soldiers at Mao’s newly established 
base of operations in Sha’anxi (Shensi) province in late 
1936, where he again became supreme commander of 
the Communist forces. After the United Front of the 
Communists with the Kuomintang against Japanese 
aggression was concluded in August 1937, Zhu for¬ 
mally became a commander in the Nationalist army. 
In reality, the Red Army led a very independent war of 
resistance against the Japanese occupation until August 
1945. Zhu made good use of his experience in guerrilla 
warfare, and it is likely that Mao’s writings on the theo¬ 
ry of guerrilla war were partially developed by Zhu. 
Changing to a more conventional style of warfare after 
the Japanese surrender—equipped mostly with Japane¬ 
se materiel—Zhu’s army was victorious in the following 
civil war against the Kuomintang armies. 

In addition to his military position, Zhu also ser¬ 
ved on the CCP’s central committee in 1930 and as 
a member of the Politburo in 1934. In 1945 he was 
made vice chair of the CCP. Zhu stepped down as com¬ 
mander in chief in 1954 and became vice chairman 
of the state council. He became chair of the standing 
committee of the National People’s Congress in 1959. 
Like so many prominent leaders of the CCP, Zhu 
was denounced by Red Guards during the Cultural 
Revolution in 1966. He had to step down and was 
only restored to his positions in 1971. Zhu De died 
in 1976. 

Further reading: Klein, Donald W., and Anne B. Clark. Bio¬ 
graphic Dictionary of Chinese Communism, 1921-1965. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1971; Lynch, 
Michael. China: From Empire to People’s Republic, 1900- 


1949. London: Hodder Murray, 1996; Shum, Kui-Kwong. 
Zhu-De. Brisbane, Australia: University of Queensland 
Press, 1982. 

Cord Eberspaecher 

Zionism 

From the beginning of the 20th century to the establish¬ 
ment of Israel in 1948, the World Zionist Organization 
(WZO) struggled to create a Jewish state in Palestine. 

After Theodor Herzl, the father of modern Zion¬ 
ism, died in 1904, Chaim Weizmann assumed lead¬ 
ership of the WZO for most of the following three 
decades. A moderate, Weizmann had excellent connec¬ 
tions among ranking politicians and diplomats in Brit¬ 
ain as well as continental Europe. The WZO sought to 
gain support among Jews in the diaspora (Jews scat¬ 
tered throughout the world), to increase Jewish immi¬ 
gration to Palestine, to obtain funding for the purchase 
of land in Palestine, and to provide assistance for new 
Jewish settlers. 

The Right of Return, whereby all Jews in the dias¬ 
pora could, if they wished, become automatic citizens 
of the Jewish state, was a cornerstone of the Zion¬ 
ist movement. Jews were encouraged to make aliyah 
(immigration) to Palestine and to settle there per¬ 
manently. The ingathering of Jews attracted mostly 
Jews from eastern Europe and Russia, where anti- 
Semitism was often the most virulent. There were sev¬ 
eral waves of Jewish immigration into Palestine. The 
first, from 1881 to 1903, was composed mostly of 
Russian Jews; the second, from 1903 to 1914, attract¬ 
ed mostly eastern European Jews who sought to cre¬ 
ate a socialist state along Marxist lines. Another major 
wave of immigration occurred in the aftermath of the 
Holocaust and World War II. 

Not all Jews supported the WZO. Orthodox Jews 
opposed Zionism as a political movement counter to 
divine will. Some Zionists in Palestine also disliked the 
movement because they saw it as dominated by social¬ 
ists and liberals who wanted to use only Jewish labor 
in businesses and farms in Palestine, whereas they 
employed Arab labor. 

In 1929 Weizmann led the creation of the Jewish 
Agency, based in Palestine, as an adjunct to the WZO. 
By virtue of his leadership of the WZO, Weizmann also 
became head of the Jewish Agency. However, he grad¬ 
ually lost control of the Jewish Agency as Zionists in 
Palestine secured key leadership positions. Gradually, 
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Jewish immigrants on their way to a settlement in Palestine in 1946. The World Zionist Organization sought to gain support among Jews 
in the diaspora to increase legal and illegal Jewish immigration to Palestine. 


David Ben-Gurion and the Labor Party became the 
dominant forces in Palestine, while Weizmann contin¬ 
ued to represent the international Zionist movement. 

The 1917 Balfour Declaration, providing pub¬ 
lic support by Britain for a Jewish homeland, was a 
major step toward the creation of a Jewish state. After 
the war the British incorporated the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion into their new mandate over Palestine. During the 
mandate, from the 1920s to the 1940s, the Jewish pop¬ 
ulation in Palestine increased from less than 20 percent 
to approximately one-third of the total population. By 
the end of the war, Jews owned about 17 to 22 percent 
of the total arable land in Palestine. 

Zionists aimed to create a renaissance of pioneer¬ 
ing Jews who would work their own land. Moshavim 
(cooperatives) were established, and the Jewish Nation¬ 
al Fund, which was responsible for land purchases, 
gave plots of land to settlers who paid rent for a hered¬ 
itary lease. Land could not be sold, and by the 1930s 


settlers had to work the land themselves. The policy of 
Jewish-only workers further separated the Jewish and 
Palestinian Arab populations. On collective farms, or 
kibbutzim, property was owned communally, decisions 
were made in democratic “town meetings,” and work 
and resources were shared equally. Many kibbutzim 
were established along egalitarian lines between men 
and women, although women often worked primarily 
in the traditional jobs of childcare and cooking. 

Although the Zionist movement sought to increase 
the amount of land owned and worked by Jews, 
the majority of new immigrants settled in the urban 
coastal areas, the Tiberias region, Hebron/Safed, and 
Jerusalem. In 1909 Tel Aviv was founded as the first 
Jewish city. A Hebrew school system was established, and 
Hebrew was to be the language of the new state. The 
Israel Institute of Technology in Haifa (Technion) was 
created in 1912, and the Hebrew University in Jerusa¬ 
lem was begun in 1918. A Women’s Zionist Organization 
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supported the Hadassah Medical Organization, which 
provided health services. In 1920 the Histadrut was 
established in an attempt to unify workers into a single 
labor organization; David Ben-Gurion became its pri¬ 
mary spokesperson. Although more conservative work¬ 
ers’ movements evolved, the Histadrut became the major 
Zionist force in Palestine. In 1919 the Haganah was 
established to defend Jewish settlements against Palestin¬ 
ian Arab attacks. It evolved into the Israel Defense Force 
(IDF) after Israeli independence. The Labor Party under 
David Ben-Gurion became the major political party. 

However, the Zionist movement was not a mono¬ 
lith, and other more radical parties also evolved. Ze’ev 
Vladimir Jabotinsky (1880-1940) founded the Revi¬ 
sionist Movement, which had a maximalist position 
regarding the future borders of the Jewish state. The 
Revisionists claimed all of historic Israel including 
land on both sides of the Jordan River. In contrast, 
Ben-Gurion and the majority of Zionists were willing 
to accept the territory west of the Jordan River for 
the Jewish state. Jabotinsky split from the mainstream 
Zionist movement in 1935 to establish the New Zionist 
Organization. Jabotinsky argued that Zionists would 
have to use violence to establish a Jewish state because 
the Palestinian Arabs would not willingly cede their 
national rights over territory they considered theirs. 
The Revisionist youth movement, Betar, attracted 
young Jews, especially in eastern Europe. Political dif¬ 
ferences over tactics and goals also resulted in several 
groups breaking away from Jabotinsky. 

A Revisionist underground military group, the Irgun 
Zvei Leumi (Etzel), was founded by David Raziel and, in 
retaliation for attacks on Jewish settlements, used terror¬ 
ist tactics (attacks on civilians) against Palestinian Arabs 
as early as 1937. Members of the Irgun also opposed 
the liberal economic programs espoused by Labor Zion¬ 
ists and most members of the Haganah. After Raziel was 
killed assisting the British in crushing a revolt in Iraq in 
1941, Menachem Begin became the Irgun’s leader. 

In spite of their opposition to the mandate and 
British policies limiting endeavors to create a Jewish 
state in Palestine, the Haganah and mainstream Zion¬ 
ists led by David Ben-Gurion supported Britain in the 
struggle against the Nazis during World War II. Brit¬ 
ain somewhat reluctantly accepted some Jewish volun¬ 
teers from Palestine into its fighting forces. 


More radical Zionists argued that Britain was also 
the enemy. Avraham Stern led a splinter group that 
adopted an extremely anti-British position in 1940. 
This group, known as the Stern Gang after its founder 
or as Freedom Fighters for Israel (LEHI), assassinated 
Lord Moyne, the deputy British minister of state for the 
Middle East, while he visited Cairo in 1944. The assas¬ 
sins were caught, tried, and, after considerable pressure 
from Britain, executed by the Egyptian government. 
LEHI also killed some Jewish opponents in Palestine. 
The Haganah condemned the Stern Gang, and many of 
its members, including Stern, were killed or imprisoned 
by the British. 

In the midst of World War II, the WZO met at the 
Biltmore Hotel in New York City in the fall of 1941 
to decide on the future direction for the Zionist move¬ 
ment. In the so-called Biltmore Program Zionists wisely 
agreed to shift the focus of their political propaganda 
and recruitment from Great Britain and the rest of 
Europe to the United States. Zionist leaders worked 
throughout the war to publicize the need for a Jewish 
state and to gather political and popular support in the 
United States for the creation of a Jewish state in Pales¬ 
tine. During the war leading Zionists visited both Presi¬ 
dent Franklin Roosevelt and Vice President Harry 
S. Truman to brief them on the need for a Jewish state 
and to secure their support. 

By the time the British withdrew from Palestine in 
1948, Jews had created the infrastructure for an inde¬ 
pendent state complete with political parties, economic 
institutions including labor unions, schools, hospitals, 
cultural centers, and a military force. The Zionist dream 
for a Jewish state came to fruition with the establish¬ 
ment of Israel in 1948. 

See also British mandate in Palestine. 

Further reading: Berkowitz, Michael. Western Jewry and the 
Zionist Project, 1914-1931. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1997; Shapira, Anita. Land and Power: The 
Zionist Resort to Force, 1881-1948. New York: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1992; Sternhell, Zeev. The Founding Myths of 
Israel: Nationalism, Socialism, and the Making of the Jewish 
State. Translated by David Maisel. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1998. 
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Chronology 


1950 USSR and China Sign Pact 

China signs a 30-year Treaty of Friendship with the 
Soviet Union. 

1950 North Korea Invades the South 

The Korean War begins with an attack on June 24 
made by North Korean forces across the 38th parallel 
dividing North and South Korea. 

1950 Truman Announces National Emergency 

To respond to the strain on economic and military 
resources caused by the Korean War, U.S. President 
Truman announces a National Emergency. 

1951 King Abdullah Is Assassinated 

King Abdullah of Jordan (formerly Transjordan) is 
assassinated while praying at the Al-Aqsa Mosque in 
Jerusalem. 

1951 H-Bomb 

On May 12, the United States detonates a hydrogen 
bomb on a Eniwetok Atoll in the Pacific. 

1951 First Electronic Computer 

The Remington Rand Corporation unveils the first 
commercial digital computer, called the UNIVAC. 


1952 King George VI Dies 

King George VI of Great Britain dies on February 6. 
Elizabeth is crowned queen. 

1952 Mau Mau Begin Terrorist and Nationalist Actions 
A state of emergency is declared by the British gover¬ 
nor of Kenya as the Mau Mau begin an open uprising 
against British rule. 

1952 King Farouk Abdicates 

Young army officers, disgusted by widespread cor¬ 
ruption in Egypt, stage a revolt against King Farouk. 
The revolt is led by General Mohammed Naguib and 
Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

1952 Revolt in Bolivia 

A revolt takes place in Bolivia when the Movimento 
Nacional Revolucionario is deprived of the election 
of its leader as president. 

1952 Polio Vaccine Is Invented 

A vaccine against the disease polio is developed by 
Jonas Salk. 

1952-57 First Five-Year Plan in People’s Republic of China 
follows the Soviet model. 


XIX 
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1953 Korean Armistice 

On July 27, the signing of an armistice between the 
United Nations and North Korea ends the fighting of 
the Korean War. 

1953 Stalin Dies 

Joseph Stalin, leader of the Soviet Union, dies at the 
age of 73. Stalin is succeeded by Georgy Malenkov 
and, later, Nikita Khrushchev. 

1954 U.S.-South Korea Mutual Defense Treaty 

The United States signs a military accord with South 
Korea. 

1954 Dien Bien Phu 

On May 7, Dien Bien Phu falls to Communist Viet- 
minh forces, and with it so do French hopes of victory 
in Vietnam. 

1954 Geneva Accords 

The Geneva Accords end the French war in Indo¬ 
china. Under the terms, the country is divided into 
a communist north and noncommunist south. Laos 
and Cambodia also become independent. 

1954 SEATO Is Formed 

In an additional collective security alliance, modeled on 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, eight nations 
form the South East Asia Treaty Organization. 

1954 Republic of China-U.S. Mutual Defense Treaty 
The United States provides the Republic of China 
protection against the People’s Republic of China. 

1954 Revolt in Algeria 

The National Liberation Front (FLN) begins a revolt 
against French rule. 

1954 Segregation Is Ruled Illegal 

The U.S. Supreme Court, in the case of Brown v. Board 
of Education, rules that segregation is unconstitutional. 

1954 U.S. Backs Coup in Guatemala 

The Guatemalan government of Jacobo Arbenz Guz¬ 
man is overthrown by military forces led by Colonel 
Carlos Castillo Armas. Armas receives direct support 
from the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency. 

1955 Bandung Conference of Nonaligned Nations 

A conference is held in Bandung, Indonesia, under 
People’s Republic of China and India’s leadership. 


1955 Military Coup in Argentina 

President Juan Peron of Argentina is ousted by the 
military. Following the death of his wife, Eva, he loses 
much of his support. 

1956 Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung) Launches 100 Flow¬ 
ers Campaign 

Intellectuals in China are punished for criticizing the 
Chinese Communist Party 

1956 Soviet Troops March into Hungary 

Rioting against the Soviets erupts throughout Hungary. 
Soviet troops are called in to put down the revolt. 

1956 Tunisia and Morocco Become Independent 

Large-scale opposition to French rule forces the 
French to grant independence to Morocco. 

1956 Sudan Becomes Independent 

Sudan had been under joint Egyptian-British rule. 
The Sudanese vote for independence, and on January 
1, the country’s independence is declared. 

1956 Suez War 

After sustained terrorist attacks launched from Egyp¬ 
tian territory, Israel, in coordination with Britain and 
France, attack and capture the Sinai Peninsula from 
Egypt. At the same time, Britain and France seize the 
Suez Canal, which has been nationalized by Egypt. 

1957 Common Market Is Formed 

An economic union is formed by six European coun¬ 
tries. 

1957 Britain Grants Independence to Malaysia 

Malaysia is granted independence from British colo¬ 
nial rule and becomes a centralized federation with a 
constitutional monarchy. 

1957 Sputnik Is Launched 

On October 4 the Soviet Union launches the first arti¬ 
ficial satellite into space. 

1957-75 Second Indochina War 

A war of national liberation in the wake of World 
War II is fought by nationalist Vietnamese against 
French, American, and Chinese forces. 

1957 Military Dictatorship Ends in Venezuela 

A nine-year military dictatorship in Venezuela is oust¬ 
ed in 1957. Large-scale rioting leads to its fall. 
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1958 Imre Nagy Is Executed in Hungary 

The Hungarian Communist regime executes Imre 
Nagy, the leader of the Hungarian revolution of 1956. 

1958 Egypt and Syria Join United Arab Republic 

Gamal Abdel Nasser successfully negotiates the merg¬ 
er of Egypt and Syria into the United Arab Republic. 

1958 U.S. Troops Land in Lebanon 

President Dwight Eisenhower orders 5,000 U.S. 
Marines to Lebanon to help maintain order after 
the ouster of the pro-Western Lebanese government, 
and the revolution in Iraq brings down a pro-British 
regime. 

1958-60 Mao Zedong’s Great Leap Lorward 

Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung) launches an economic 
and social plan with the goal of transforming mainland 
China into a modern communist society. 

1959 Singapore Gains Independence 

Singapore becomes an independent state in the British 
Commonwealth on June 3. 

1959 Uprising in Tibet 

Lighting breaks out between Communist Chinese 
troops and the population in Lhasa, who are rebelling 
against Communist rule. Dalai Lama flees to India. 

1959 Castro Seizes Power in Cuba 

On January 1, Lidel Castro marches into Havana 
after Cuban dictator Batista flees. 

1960 Syngman Rhee Is Ousted 

President of South Korea Syngman Rhee is ousted by 
student protests. 

1960 Sino-Soviet Split 

An ideological split develops between Communist 
China and the Soviet Union. Armed border conflict 
occurs between the two nations. 

1960 African Independence 

Niger, Mauritania, Mali, Lrench Congo, Chad, and 
Madagascar all become independent. 

1960 Nigerian Independence 

On October 1, Nigeria becomes independent. 

1960 Belgian Congo Independence 

On June 30, an independent Republic of the Congo 


is created, with Joseph Kasavubu as president and 
Patrice Lumumba as premier. A civil war subsequent¬ 
ly breaks out when Moise Tshombe declares Kantaga 
Province independent. 

1961 Kennedy Is Inaugurated 

President John Kennedy gives a brief but stirring inau¬ 
gural speech that signifies the birth of a new era. 

1962 Agreement Establishes Malaysia Lederation 

An agreement is reached on the establishment of a 
Malaysian federation comprising Malaysia, Singa¬ 
pore, Sarawak, Brunei, and British Borneo. 

1962 Border War Between China and India 

Battles break out between the two countries over dis¬ 
puted territory. 

1962 Burundi Independence 

Burundi was a part of Belgian Mandated Territory. 
It petitions the United Nations for full independence, 
which is granted in 1962. 

1962 Algeria Is Granted Independence 

On July 1 Algerians vote overwhelmingly for indepen¬ 
dence from Lrance. On July 3 Algeria officially declares 
its independence. 

1962 Environmental Movement Is Launched 

Rachel Carson’s book Silent Spring is published in 
September. By describing the effects of the use of pes¬ 
ticides and other chemicals on the environment, Car- 
son helps launch the environmental movement. 

1962 Cuban Missile Crisis 

The Soviets secretly place medium-range missiles in 
Cuba. When the U.S. government finds out, it block¬ 
ades Cuba. The Soviets pull out the missiles, ending 
the crisis. 

1963 Kenya Declares Independence 

On December 12, Great Britain grants Kenya inde¬ 
pendence within the Commonwealth. 

1963 OAU Is Bounded 

Representatives of 30 of the 32 independent nations 
of Africa meet in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, to form the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU). 

1963 Nuclear Test Ban Agreement 

The first test ban agreement between the United States 
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and the Soviet Union is ratified by the Senate on Octo¬ 
ber 10. The agreement bans the above-ground testing 
of nuclear weapons. 

1963 March on Washington, D.C. 

Two hundred thousand people participate in the larg¬ 
est nonviolent demonstration ever held to support the 
passage of civil rights legislation. 

1963 President Kennedy Is Assassinated 

On November 22 while visiting Dallas, Texas, Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy is shot and killed by Lee Harvey 
Oswald. 

1964 China Explodes A-Bomb 

On October 16 the Chinese explode their first atomic 
weapon. 

1964 Nikita Khrushchev Is Ousted 

Nikita Khrushchev is ousted as leader of the Soviet 
Union and is succeeded by Leonid Brezhnev. 

1964 Tonkin Gulf Resolution 

The U.S. Congress passes the Tonkin Gulf Resolution, 
which gives the president the authorization to “take 
all necessary steps and measures to repel any armed 
attack against the forces of the United States and to 
prevent further aggression.” It leads to increased U.S. 
military involvement in the Vietnam War. 

1964 Civil Rights Act of 1964 

After a long fight the civil rights legislation of 1964 
is passed. It gives the U.S. federal government broad 
powers to fight racial discrimination. 

1965 War Escalates in Vietnam 

In March the United States initiates the first sustained 
attacks against North Vietnam, in an action named 
Rolling Thunder. 

1965 Indo-Pakistani War 

The war is the second skirmish between India and 
Pakistan over control of Kashmir. 

1965 Gambia Gains Independence 

On February 18 Gambia becomes an independent 
country. 

1965 Singapore Becomes Independent 

Singapore secedes from Malaysia and gains indepen¬ 
dence. 


1965 Rhodesia Declares Independence 

Rhodesia declares its independence from Great Brit¬ 
ain, in defiance of the British government. 

1966 Botswana Gains Independence 

On September 30 Botswana, formerly called the Bech- 
uanaland Protectorate, becomes independent. 

1966 Lesotho Gains Independence 

On October 4, the British colony of Basutoland 
becomes independent, and is renamed Lesotho. 

1966 Sukarno Resigns 

Sukarno resigns as president of Indonesia, after a 
failed coup. He is succeeded by General Suharto. 

1966 Nigerian Civil War 

In January a series of insurrections in the Nigerian 
army brings chaos to the country. 

1966 Great Proletarian Revolution 

Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung) launches another effort 
to reform Chinese society. 

1966 National Organization of Women Is Founded 
The National Organization of Women is founded in 
the United States by Betty Friedan, who becomes its 
first president. 

1967 ASEAN Is Formed 

The Association of South-East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) is formed by Indonesia, Malaysia, the Phil¬ 
ippines, Singapore, and Thailand to aid economic 
growth, progress, and cultural development, and to 
promote peace in Southeast Asia. 

1967 Military Coup in Greece 

The Greek military stages a coup against the civilian 
government. All moderate and leftist politicians are 
arrested. When King Constantine refuses to support 
the military, he is sent into exile. 

1967 Six-Day War 

After being threatened with attack, Israel attacks 
its Arab neighbors. In six days it gains victory over 
Egypt, Jordan, and Syria. 

1967 Antiwar Protests 

Amid growing opposition to the war in Vietnam, 
large-scale antiwar protests are held in New York, 
San Francisco, and other U.S. cities. 
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1967 Che Guevera Is Killed in Bolivia 

Ernesto “Che” Guevera is killed by Bolivian troops 
hunting down Bolivian rebels. 

1968 Rioting in France 

French students take to the streets, bringing Paris to 
a virtual standstill. Fighting breaks out between the 
students and the police. 

1968 “Prague Spring” in Czechoslovakia 

Alexander Dubcek becomes first secretary of the 
Communist Party in Czechoslovakia; his reforms are 
crushed by Soviet-led Warsaw Pact troops. 

1968 Martin Futher King, Jr., Is Assassinated 

On April 4, a lone assassin kills Dr. Martin Futher 
King, Jr., America’s leading civil rights activist. 

1968 Robert Kennedy Is Assassinated 

Robert Kennedy, brother of the late President John F. 
Kennedy, is killed on June 5, after winning the Demo¬ 
cratic primary for the presidency in California. 

1969 Non-Proliferation Agreement Is Signed 

The United States and the Soviet Union sign the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, which pledges the 
two nations would not divulge secret information 
that would allow additional countries to build nucle¬ 
ar weapons. 

1969 Clashes on Soviet-Chinese Border 

In March the ideological rift between the Soviet Union 
and Communist China deteriorates into fighting along 
the border. Thirty Soviet soldiers are killed in one clash 
on a small, uninhabited island in the Ussuri River. 

1969 War Between Honduras and El Salvador 

Rioting after a lost soccer match leads to a brief war 
between Honduras and El Salvador. 

1969 Apollo 11 

Apollo 11, with Neil Armstrong, Michael Collins, 
and Edwin Aldrin, Jr., lifts off for the Moon on July 
16. Four days later Neil Armstrong sets foot on the 
Moon. 

1970 War in Vietnam Spreads to Cambodia 

On April 30 President Richard Nixon announces that 
U.S. troops would join with South Vietnamese troops 
to invade the border area of Cambodia and eliminate 
Communist sanctuaries. 


1970 Four Are Killed at Kent State 

American campuses erupt in protest against the Viet¬ 
nam War. At Kent State University, in Ohio, National 
Guardsmen kill four unarmed protesters. 

1970 Salvador Allende Becomes President of Chile 
Salvador Allende Gossens is elected president of Chile. 
He is the first Marxist ever elected in free elections. 

1971 Communist China Joins UN, Replacing Taiwan 
On October 25 the United Nations approves the 
membership of Communist China, replacing Taiwan. 

1971 Idi Amin Seizes Power in Uganda 

In January, while Ugandan President Milton Obote is 
out of the country, Colonel Idi Amin stages a coup to 
oust the president. 

1972 Arab Terrorists Attack Israeli Olympic Team 
Palestinian terrorists, who are members of the Black 
September Organization, attack the Israeli team at 
the 1972 Summer Olympics. 

1972 Nixon Visits China 

On February 21, 1972, President Richard Nixon 
arrives in Beijing for a seven-day stay. Although no 
major agreements are reached during the summit, its 
occurrence ushers in a new era of diplomacy for the 
United States. 

1973 U.S. Completes Withdrawal from Vietnam 

On January 27 the United States and North Vietnam 
sign the Paris peace accords. Under the terms of the 
accords, U.S. troops withdraw from Vietnam. 

1973 Severe Drought 

A seven-year drought in sub-Saharan Africa brings 
starvation to over 100,000 people in the countries 
of Chad, Ethiopia, Mali, Mauritania, Senegal, and 
Burkina Faso. 

1973 Fourth Arab-Israeli War 

On October 6, the Jewish holiday of Yom Kippur, the 
Egyptians and the Syrians launch a surprise attack 
against Israel to retake territory occupied since 1967. 

1973 Allende Is Killed in Coup 

A military coup, purportedly supported by the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency, deposes President Allen¬ 
de of Chile and replaces him with Augusto Pinochet 
Ugarte. 
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1974 Military Government of Greece Resigns 

The military junta in Greece resigns, turning control 
of the government over to Constantine Karamanlis. 
Martial law is lifted, and elections are held. 

1974 Military Coup in Portugal 

A leftist military coup takes place in Portugal. It unseats 
the right-wing dictatorship in power for 40 years. 

1974 India Explodes Nuclear Device 

On May 18 the Indians detonate a nuclear bomb in 
an underground explosion. 

1974 Emperor Haile Selassie Is Deposed in Ethiopia 
The 44-year reign of Haile Selassie comes to an end 
when he is deposed by the army. 

1974 President Nixon Resigns 

On August 8, 1974, Richard Nixon becomes the first 
president in U.S. history to resign. Nixon resigns as 
the House of Representatives is poised to vote on the 
articles of impeachment against him. He is succeeded 
by Gerald Ford. 

1974 Soyuz-Apollo Mission 

The meeting of the American Apollo and the Soviet 
Soyuz on July 19, 1975, marks the first cooperative 
space mission between the United States and the Sovi¬ 
et Union. 

1975 Helsinki Accords 

Thirty-five nations sign the Helsinki Accords. The 
accords recognize the borders of Europe as they had 
been at the end of the World War II, thus recognizing 
Soviet domination of the Baltic States (Estonia, Lat¬ 
via, and Lithuania). 

1975 Franco Dies 

On November 20 Francisco Franco dies. His death 
ends a dictatorship that had lasted since the Spanish 
civil war. 

1975 Pol Pot in Cambodia 

On April 17, Communist forces capture Phnom Penh, 
the capital of Cambodia. The new Communist regime 
is headed by Pol Pot, who commits genocide in Cam¬ 
bodia. 

1975 Communists Defeat South Vietnam 

On April 30 North Vietnamese Communist forces 
capture Saigon, ending the Vietnam War. 


1975 Mozambique Gains Independence 

Portugal grants independence to Mozambique on 
June 25. 

1975 Angola Independent 

Angola declares its independence from Portugal. Two 
separate governments are proclaimed. 

1975 King Faisal Is Assassinated 

King Faisal ibn Abd-al-Aziz of Saudi Arabia is assas¬ 
sinated by a family member. 

1976 Mao Zedong Dies 

Chairman Mao dies, the Cultural Revolution ends, 
and the Gang of Four is ousted. 

1977 First Elections Are Held in Pakistan 

The first general elections held under civilian rule take 
place on March 7. 

1978 Chiang Ching-kuo Is Elected President 

Chiang Ching-kuo is elected president of the Republic 
of China, beginning democratization. 

1978 Sandinista Guerrillas Seize Hostages 

Sandinista guerrillas capture the National Palace in 
Managua, Nicaragua. They seize 1,500 hostages, 
including members of the legislature. 

1978 Deng Xiaoping in Power 

Deng Xiaoping comes to power in China and begins 
economic reforms. 

1978 John Paul II Is Elected Pope. 

John Paul II is the first Pole to be elected pope. 

1979 SALT II 

The SALT II Accord is reached in June, allowing both 
the United States and the Soviet Union to build up 
to 2,250 missiles, of which 1,320 could be MIRVD 
(Multiple Independent Re-entry Vehicles). 

1979 U.S. and China Establish Relations 

In January 1979 the United States and Communist 
China establish formal diplomatic relations. 

1979 Vietnamese-China War 

In January 1979 Vietnamese troops capture Phnom 
Penh in an attempt to overthrow the government 
of Pol Pot. In response, the Chinese invade North 
Vietnam. 
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1979 Zulfikar Ali Bhutto Is Hanged 

A military coup led by General Zia unseats President 
Bhutto in Pakistan. Bhutto is charged with corruption 
and sentenced to death. 

1979 Soviets Invades Afghanistan 

Soviet troops pour into Afghanistan to support Hafi- 
zullah Amin, who has recently unseated Mohammed 
Taraki. The Soviets quickly send 40,000 troops but 
are unable to put down the rebellion launched by 
Taraki loyalists. 

1979 Idi Amin Is Overthrown 

The despotic rule of Idi Amin comes to an end when 
a joint force of Ugandan rebels and Tanzanian troops 
enters the Ugandan capital of Kampala. Amin flees to 
Saudi Arabia. 

1979 War Between Somalia and Ethiopia 

On August 8 Somalia invades Ethiopia, the latest 
chapter in the ongoing dispute over the Ogaden. 

1979 Southern Rhodesia Becomes Zimbabwe 

The white-controlled government, under Ian Smith, 
successfully holds against majority rule until 1976. 
Robert Mugabe becomes president of Zimbabwe. 

1979 Shah of Iran Is Ousted 

On January 16, the shah leaves Iran for exile. One 
week later, the Ayatollah Khomeini returns from exile 
and forms an Islamic revolutionary government. 

1979 Peace Treaty between Egypt and Israel 

On March 26, in Washington, D.C., a peace agree¬ 
ment is signed between Egypt and Israel, brokered by 
U.S. President Jimmy Carter. 

1979 Militants Seize U.S. Embassy 

Angered by the arrival of the shah in the United States 
for medical treatment, militants attack and seize the 
American embassy in Tehran. Forty-nine embassy 
employees are held hostage for 444 days. 

1979 Sandinistas Revolution Triumphant 

A multi-class insurrection against the Somoza dicta¬ 
torship results in the coming to power of the Sand¬ 
inistas in Nicaragua, initiating the 11-year Sandinista 
revolution (1979-90). 

1979 Civil War in El Salvador 

Civil war breaks out in El Salvador. A military coup 


unseats the incumbent President Carlos Humberto 
Romero. 

1980 Strikes Across Poland 

Polish workers, led by Lech Walesa, strike the Gdansk 
shipyards. The workers win a major victory when the 
government agrees to demands made by the newly 
formed Solidarity Trade Union to legalize unions as 
well as affirm the right to strike. 

1980 Gang of Four on Trial 

The Gang of Four, consisting of Jiang Qing (Mao’s 
fourth wife) and other important leaders in the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution, go on trial in China. The Gang of 
Four fell from power after Mao Zedong’s death in 
1976. 

1980 Libyan Troops Intervene in Chad Civil War 

Civil war breaks out in Chad between the forces of 
President Goukouni Oueddei and Prime Minister 
Hissene Habre. 

1980 Iraq-Iran War 

Iraq invades Iran. The war lasts until 1988, and it is 
estimated that almost one million people die. 

1980 Leftists Seize Embassy in Colombia 

Members of the Colombian April 19th movement 
take over the Dominican Republic’s embassy during 
a reception. 

1981 Mitterrand Is Elected French President 
Franqois Mitterrand is elected as the first French 
socialist president in a surprise win over incumbent 
Valery Giscard d’Estaing. 

1981 Martial Law in Poland 

Martial law is imposed in Poland by Polish leader 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski in an attempt to repress 
the Solidarity movement. 

1981 Anwar Sadat Is Assassinated 

Egyptian President Anwar Sadat is assassinated by 
Muslim extremists who oppose his peace agreement 
with Israel and the increasingly repressive regime in 
Egypt. 

1981 Reagan Arms Buildup 

President Ronald Reagan proposes a $180 billion 
expansion of the American military over the next six 
years. 
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1981 Assassination Attempt 

On March 30 President Reagan is shot and gravely 
wounded by a lone gunman, John Hinckley, Jr. 

1982 Israel invades Lebanon 

Israel invades Lebanon on June 6, advancing to Beirut, 
and continues to hold South Lebanon until 2000. 

1982 War in the Falklands 

On April 2 the Argentinean military seizes the Falk¬ 
land Islands off the coast of Argentina. On May 21, 
the first British troops land on the Falklands and rap¬ 
idly defeat the Argentinean forces. 

1983 Northern Chad Is Seized 

Libya continues its involvement in Chad. The govern¬ 
ment requests and receives aid from both the U.S and 
French governments. 

1983 U.S. Invasion of Grenada 

Under the guise of an invitation by the Organization 
of Eastern Caribbean States, U.S. troops intervene 
and take control of the island. 

1984 Indira Gandhi Is Assassinated 

Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi is killed by two 
of her Sikh bodyguards in revenge for her armed raid 
on their temple. She is succeeded by her son Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

1984 United Kingdom and China Agree on Hong Kong 
Great Britain and the People’s Republic of China agree 
on terms for the return of Hong Kong to China when 
the 99-year lease of portions of Hong Kong expires 
in 1997. 

1984 Poison Gas Tragedy in India 

Gas escapes from the Union Carbide plant in Bhopal, 
India. The gas, which is methyl isocyanate (used in 
the manufacture of insecticides), kills 2,000 people; 
200,000 suffer long-term harm. 

1984 Moderates Win Election in El Salvador 

Free elections held in El Salvador bring Jose Napo¬ 
leon Duarte to power as president. Duarte is consid¬ 
ered a moderate. 

1984 AIDS Epidemic Begins 

French research scientists report isolating the HIV 
virus that causes acquired immunodeficiency syn¬ 
drome (AIDS). 


1985 Gorbachev Becomes Soviet Leader 

Mikhail Sergeyevich Gorbachev is named the new 
leader of the Soviet Union. He begins reforms and 
brings in Boris Yeltsin, who later replaces him. 

1985 Nimeiri Is Ousted in the Sudan 

General Nimeiri is ousted in the Sudan after serving 
as the head of government since 1969. 

1985 TWA Flight 847 Is Hijacked 

A TWA Boeing 727 is hijacked by two Shi’i terrorists; 
153 people are held hostage. After Israel releases 31 
of its Shi’i prisoners, the hostages are released. 

1985 United States Becomes Debtor Nation 

For the first time since 1914, the United States owes 
more money to foreigners than it is owed. 

1986 Nuclear Disaster at Chernobyl 

A Soviet nuclear reactor at the Chernobyl nuclear 
plant in Ukraine not far from Kiev explodes, releas¬ 
ing fatal radiation to the surrounding areas. 

1986 Summit at Reykjavik 

A two-day summit is held in Reykjavik, Iceland, 
between Ronald Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev. At 
the summit, the Soviets make major concessions in 
negotiations on strategic arms. 

1986 Marcos Is Deposed 

Filipino leader Ferdinand Marcos has parliament 
declare him the winner in a fraudulent election, even 
though his opponent has actually won. Mass demon¬ 
strations ensue, and Marcos is forced to flee when the 
army refuses to put down the demonstrations. He is 
succeeded by the true winner of the election, Corazon 
Aquino. 

1986 Iran Contra 

The Reagan administration confirms that it has been 
selling arms to Iran, which is fighting a war with Iraq, 
in an effort to obtain the release of American hostages 
in Lebanon. 

1987 Reagan and Gorbachev Meet 

The signing of the INF (Intermediate-range Nuclear 
Forces) treaty in 1987 marks the beginning of the end 
of the cold war. 

1987 Libyan Troops Are Driven Out of Chad 

Chad takes the offensive in its civil war. The army of 
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Chad attacks Libyan forces in the northern village of 
Aozou and routs them. 

1987 Intifada Begins 

When an Israeli truck in the Gaza Strip hits and kills 
four people, Palestinians respond with protests. 

1988 Gorbachev Announces Unilateral Troop Cuts 
Soviet Premier Gorbachev announces at the UN 
that the Soviet Union is unilaterally cutting back its 
conventional forces in eastern Europe by 500,000 
troops. 

1988 Benazir Bhutto Is Elected 

Benazir Bhutto is elected prime minister of Pakistan, 
the first woman in a Muslim country to hold the 
position. 

1988 Soviets Out of Afghanistan 

The Soviets agree to remove troops from Afghanistan. 

1988 Ten-Day Siege of Golden Temple 

Thirty-six are killed during the siege of the Sikh Gold¬ 
en Temple by the Indian army. 

1988 Free Elections Held in Soviet Union 

Free elections are held in the Soviet Union for the first 
time in its history. Boris Yeltsin is elected president of 
the Russian Federation. 

1989 Solidarity Wins Election in Poland 

On June 5 the Solidarity movement wins by an over¬ 
whelming majority in the first free election in Poland. 

1989 Berlin Wall Comes Down 

On October 18, the regime of Erich Hoenecker, the 
Communist leader of East Germany, falls. It succumbs 
to increasing riots, as well as a flood of East Germans 
leaving via the open borders of Hungary. 

1989 Czechoslovakia Elections 

The Communist regime of Czechoslovakia yields to 
popular demands and allowed free elections. 

1989 Ceau§escu Ousted in Romania 

In the only bloody revolt in eastern Europe, Com¬ 
munist Romanian strongman Nicolae Ceau§escu is 
deposed. 

1989 Tiananmen Square 

In April students in Beijing begin a series of demonstra¬ 


tions demanding democratization of China. They are 
bloodily put down by the Chinese Communist Party. 

1989 U.S Troops Invade Panama 

When Panamanian strongman Manuel Noriega 
clamps down on the limited democracy existing in 
Panama, the United States intervenes and ousts the 
Noriega-led government. 

1989 Chileans Vote to End Military Rule 

Elections held in December bring Patricio Aylwin to 
power as president of Chile. 

1990 Lithuania Independent 

On March 11 the Lithuanian Parliament declares its 
independence from the Soviet Union. 

1990 Germany Is Reunited 

On October 3 East and West Germany reunite, ending 
the division created at the end of World War II. 

1990 Free Elections in Poland 

Lech Walesa is elected president of Poland. He receives 
74 percent of the vote. 

1990 Elections in Myanmar 

In the first free elections in 30 years, the voters of 
Myanmar (formerly Burma) repudiate the military 
government, which is ignored. 

1990 Nelson Mandela Is Freed 

Nelson Mandela, leader of the African National Con¬ 
gress, is released after 27 years in prison by President 
F. W. de Klerk as the first step in the creation of a 
multiracial democracy. 

1990 Namibia Independent 

After being occupied by South Africa for nearly 70 
years, Namibia becomes independent. 

1990 Gulf War Begins 

On August 2 Iraq attacks Kuwait. In response the 
United States leads an international coalition that 
frees Kuwait. 

1991 Airlift of Ethiopian Jews to Israel 

In a period of 36 hours, Israel airlifts 14,500 Jews 
from Ethiopia to Israel. 

1991 Failed Kremlin Coup 

On August 21, hard-line Communists stage a coup 
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against the government of Mikhail Gorbachev. It 
fails when Boris Yeltsin, the leader of the Russian 
Federation, rallies popular support against it. 

1991 Rajiv Gandhi Is Assassinated 

Rajiv Gandhi, prime minister of India and son of Indira 
Gandhi, is killed by an ethnic Tamil from Sri Lanka. 

1991 Cambodian Civil War Ends 

Under pressure from the world’s powers, the Viet¬ 
namese-controlled Cambodian government and rebel 
forces reach a peace agreement. 

1991 Eritrea Independent 

After a 30-year armed struggle against Ethiopian 
domination, Eritrean forces defeat the Ethiopian mili¬ 
tary and gain independence. 

1991 End of the Soviet Union 

On December 21 representatives of 11 former Soviet 
Republics meet in Alma Ata and sign Declaration of 
the Commonwealth of Independent States. 

1992 Civil War Begins in Former Yugoslavia 

Civil war breaks out in Yugoslavia after the fall of the 
Communist regime. Among its former components 
are Serbia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Macedonia, Croatia, 
and Slovenia. 

1992 End of Military Rule in South Korea 

Kim Young Sam becomes the first nonmilitary candi¬ 
date to be elected president of South Korea. 

1992 Security Council Votes Sanctions on Libya 

The UN Security Council votes to impose sanctions 
on Libya for refusing to surrender two suspects in the 
bombing of a Pan Am flight over Scotland. 

1992 El Salvador Signs Peace Agreement 

The guerrilla movement and the El Salvador government 
sign an agreement, ending a 13-year civil war. 

1993 Terrorists Attack World Trade Center 

In February a powerful bomb explodes in the World 
Trade Center in New York, killing seven and injuring 
1,000. The bombers are Islamists. 

1993 Israel and PLO Reach Accord 

Israel and the Palestine Liberation Organization reach 
an accord on an Israeli withdrawal from the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank town of Jericho. 


1994 Mandela Is Elected President of South Africa 
Nelson Mandela is elected the first black leader of 
South Africa in its first free multiracial election. 

1994 Civil War in Chechnya 

A civil war breaks out in the Russian province of 
Chechnya after Chechens demand independence. 

1995 Israeli Prime Minister Is Assassinated 

Yitzhak Rabin, Israel’s prime minister, is assassinated 
on November 3 by a right-wing Israeli opponent of 
the peace process. 

1996 Elections in Bosnia 

The Dayton Accords are signed, ending armed hostili¬ 
ties between hostile religious groups and mandating 
elections in Bosnia. 

1996 Taliban Gains Control of Afghanistan 

The Taliban, a Muslim fundamentalist group, cap¬ 
tures Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan. 

1996 Suicide Bombers Hit Israel 

A series of suicide bombings strike both Jerusalem 
and Tel Aviv, seriously affecting the peace process. 

1997 Britain Returns Hong Kong to China 

British rule over Hong Kong comes to an end on July 1, 
with the region returning to China. China agrees to 
maintain extensive autonomy for Hong Kong. 

1998 Northern Ireland Peace 

Representatives of Catholics and Protestants of Ireland, 
together with representatives of the Irish Republic and 
the United Kingdom, sign a major peace accord. 

1998 U.S. Embassies Are Bombed Simultaneously 

On August 7 bombs explode at U.S. embassies in Nai¬ 
robi, Kenya, and Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

1999 Free Parliamentary Elections in Indonesia 

On June 7 Indonesia holds free parliamentary elec¬ 
tions. The opposition leader, Megawati Sukarnoputri, 
wins the most support. 

1999 President Clinton Is Impeached 

U.S. President Bill Clinton is impeached by the House 
of Representatives but is acquitted by the Senate. 

2000 Camp David Summit Fails 

Chances for peace between Palestinians and Israel 
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are dashed when a summit hosted by President Clin¬ 
ton fails. Palestinians begin another uprising against 
Israeli occupation. 

2000 Bush Becomes U.S. President 

Republican George W. Bush wins a contested election 
against Democrat A1 Gore. The U.S. Supreme Court 
decides in favor of Bush. 

2001 9/11 Terrorist Attack 

Terrorists crash two planes into the World Trade Cen¬ 
ter in New York and a third into the Pentagon. 

2001 U.S. Forces to Afghanistan 

A U.S.-led coalition invades Afghanistan, fighting 
against and ousting the Taliban government for giv¬ 
ing sanctuary to Osama bin Laden, leader of the 9/11 
terrorism group al-Qaeda. 

2003 U.S. Invades Iraq 

U.S. troops invade Iraq and overthrow the regime of 
Saddam Hussein. Conflicts continue. 


2004 Madrid Terror Attacks 

On March 11a series of coordinated terrorist attacks 
take place, aimed at the Madrid commuter train sys¬ 
tem. The attacks kill a total of 192 people and wound 
2,050. 

2004 Genocide Begins in Darfur 

After a rebellion breaks out in western Sudan the 
government instigates militias and turns on the local 
population. 

2005 Hurricane Katrina 

Hurricane Katrina strikes New Orleans. One million 
people are forced to flee and more than 1,800 are killed. 

2006 North Korea Explodes A-Bomb 

North Korea becomes a member of the nuclear club 
when it reportedly tests an atomic bomb. 

2007 Iraq War Continues 

U.S. forces continue fighting in Iraq, a war now last¬ 
ing longer than World War II. 




Major Themes 



1950 to the Present 


FOOD PRODUCTION 

Between 1950 and 2000 the world population increased from about 2.5 billion to over 6 billion 
people. Throughout this era food shortages and malnutrition persisted in parts of eastern and southern 
Asia, Central and South America, and throughout sub-Saharan Africa. Famines were caused by human 
factors such as war, civil strife, and failed economic and political policies, while sometimes being exac¬ 
erbated by natural disasters such as drought. In the 1970s an almost decade-long drought in the Sahel 
region of Africa south of the Sahara contributed to the death of millions. Hundreds of thousands of 
others left their homes, walking long distances to neighboring countries in search of food. These refu¬ 
gees then became dependent on subsistence aid from governments or relief agencies. 

In the early 21st century, a peanut-based paste (Plumpy’nut), developed by a French scientist, 
Andre Briend, offered high nutritional value at very low cost and seemed a promising means of 
alleviating severe malnutrition among children in Africa. A human-made famine caused by the com¬ 
munist regime under Mao Zedong resulted in the deaths of 27 million people in China from 1958 
to 1960. The reversal of Mao’s agricultural policies in the 1980s under Deng Xiaoping increased 
agricultural production by 50 percent in only eight years. Inefficiencies and waste on collective 
farms also resulted in food shortages in the Soviet Union. 

In the Middle East, some oil-rich nations such as Libya and Saudi Arabia devoted huge amounts 
of money to subsidize agricultural and livestock production in order to avoid total dependence 
on food imports. Vast agricultural projects, some using hydroponics (growth in water), irrigation, 
and other techniques increased production but were not cost-effective. Nations in the region with 
large populations and little oil, such as Egypt, were unable to adopt such expensive technologies to 
increase productivity. 

Subsistence production in Central and South America declined as commercial agriculture 
grew; rural producers everywhere became increasingly linked to national and international mar¬ 
kets. Overall, imports of food increased as the 20th century progressed. United States foreign 
aid was often tied to the acceptance of U.S. food imports that sought to dump excess production 
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overseas. Most poor countries remained dependent on the export of low-priced single crops, such 
as coffee from Brazil, bananas and other fruits from Central America, and cocoa and peanuts 
from West Africa. 

By the 21st century, privatization and globalization had further lowered the prices of agricul¬ 
tural products from nations in the Global South, leading to greater rural poverty. The United States 
and others also sought to export wheat; hence, in Mexico and other South American nations wheat 
bread gradually began to undermine the popularity of the traditional corn tortillas that provided 
more complete nutrients. Similarly, mothers in much of the Global South were encouraged to buy 
manufactured milk formulas rather than nursing their infants. The degradation of the environment 
also made it harder for the rural poor to eke out livelihoods on depleted and deforested soils with 
insufficient water supplies. In contrast, heavy government subsidies and protectionist policies pro¬ 
tected farmers and the agricultural sector in Europe, North America, and Australasia. 

Technological and political developments led to the increase of food production and distribu¬ 
tion in many regions. Improved transportation and communication systems allowed food from rich 
agricultural nations, especially the United States, Canada, and Australia, to be distributed in poor 
regions. International humanitarian aid organizations and aid benefits by rock stars and others 
helped to provide needed relief. Scientific and technological advances and chemical fertilizers also 
increased the yields of vital grains per acre. 

However, the application of these developments was uneven. Poor countries used the least 
amount of fertilizers; ranging from 200 grams per hectare of arable land in the Central African 
Republic to 535,800 grams per hectare in South Korea. Pesticide use was similarly uneven. The 
“green revolution” begun in the 1960s introduced high-yielding rice, corn, and wheat; as a result 
of the use of these high-yield crops, the world’s rice production doubled between 1967 and 1992, 
and India went from being a grain-importing nation to an exporter of rice. Harvests in Mexico 
and other nations also increased. Thus, formerly famine-prone nations such as India, Bangladesh, 
China, and Mexico were able to produce sufficient food to feed their growing populations, although 
pockets of hunger and malnutrition remained. By the 1990s scientists had also successfully geneti¬ 
cally modified (GM) key crops and livestock to increase production. 

Vast irrigation projects such as the Aswan Dam in Egypt, the Three Gorges Dam in China, and 
the Atatiirk Dam in Turkey also brought new land into agricultural production, as well as generating 
electrical power for civilian use and industry. Unfortunately, these projects came at high ecological 
and human costs. Some argued that smaller, more technologically appropriate projects might have 
produced the same results at lower human and economic costs. 

The development of new and less perishable foodstuffs was sometimes driven by wars or the 
military. For example, during World War II, instant eggs and Spam were adopted as rations to feed 
troops. After the war, many in the West adopted these products as part of their usual diets. The 
space program also contributed to the development of high-energy drinks and dehydrated foods. 
A wide variety of easily available and inexpensive frozen foods provided convenience to Western 
homemakers who eagerly fed TV dinners and other “fast foods” to their families. These new food¬ 
stuffs altered the eating habits of many in the West and freed homemakers, mostly women, from 
long hours spent in food preparation. Fast-food franchises proliferated from the West to Russia, 
the Middle East, India, and China. The wealthy around the world adopted Western eating styles 
and foodstuffs, including soft drinks, hamburgers, and pizza. Conversely, Asian cuisine from India, 
Thailand, and China became popular in the United States and Europe. Other new foodstuffs, includ¬ 
ing a wide variety of soft drinks, were popular worldwide. 

Health concerns, especially among the middle and upper classes in the West, contributed to the 
popularity of organic foods and eating locally grown products that were close to nature. Many also 
adopted the Mediterranean diet heavy with fruits and vegetables with little meat. The poor in the West 
and the rest of the world were generally unable to afford these more expensive foodstuffs or diets. 

Hence although much of the world’s population was better fed by the beginning of the 21st 
century, people in Europe, North America, Japan, and Australasia consumed about one-third more 
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calories per day than people in poor nations. The discrepancy in consumption of protein, particu¬ 
larly meat, was even greater. Whereas obesity was an increasing problem among the wealthy, mal¬ 
nutrition and hunger continued to threaten the health and longevity of the poor. 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

The pace of scientific and technological discovery surged in the second half of the 20th century 
and showed no sign of ebbing in the 21st. Although most discoveries further enriched the world’s 
wealthiest nations, as had been true since the onset of the Industrial Revolution, other countries, 
including China, India, South Korea, Taiwan, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and South Africa, began to 
pose an energetic challenge to the West and Japan. 

For the United States and Soviet Union, the cold war was for many years the engine that drove 
innovation. Both nations’ huge spending on military projects often also yielded important scientific 
information and an array of new consumer products. Among innovations that began in the defense 
sector were jet aircraft, lasers and global positioning devices, electronic computers, and the Internet. 
“Big Science” and “Big Technology,” carried out in government agencies, major universities, and 
huge corporate laboratories, created what U.S. President Dwight D. Eisenhower criticized in a 1961 
speech as the “military-industrial complex.” Eisenhower was not the only American, or human, to 
fear a world led by the “scientific-technological elite.” During this period, the legitimacy of science 
and invention would be undercut by growing environmental degradation, chemical and atomic 
disasters, the emergence of dangerous new diseases, and troubling ethical questions. 

The Space Frontier. Both Britain and Germany flew jet-propelled airplanes into battle during 
World War II, but commercial use of these much faster planes grew slowly in the postwar years. By 
1955, the Soviets had jets in service; an early passenger was Premier Nikita Khrushchev. The U.S. 
airline industry, profitably flying propeller planes, took longer to introduce jet engines. But by 1959, 
Pan American World Airways was flying Boeing 707 jets from New York to Paris, halving the time 
of the trip. 

Meanwhile, military pilots were testing the limits of terrestrial flight. In 1947, American pilot 
Chuck Yeager, piloting a Bell X-l jet, officially exceeded Mach 1, the speed of sound (approximately 
660 miles per hour). Although supersonic flight led to outer space programs, it failed commercially. 
Concorde, the British-French luxury passenger plane, could fly at twice the speed of sound but was 
expensive to operate and limited to certain airports. The Concorde fleet was withdrawn from ser¬ 
vice in 2003, three years after its only fatal crash. 

The Space Race began on October 4,1957, when the Soviet Union launched Sputnik , the world’s 
first artificial satellite, into earth orbit. Sputnik was no bigger than a basketball, but its successful 
98-minute trip was seen by alarmed Americans as a huge Soviet victory. Within months, the United 
States kicked its embryonic space program into high gear. In June 1958, Congress authorized the 
creation of NASA, the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

Although the Soviet Union and United States were the main competitors in the space program, 
France, under Premier Charles de Gaulle, and other nations were also motivated by Sputnik. The 
Soviets were first to put humans in space; only American missions set humans on the Moon, the first 
time in 1969. As the cold war waned, national prestige missions mostly gave way to scientific space 
exploration and commercial ventures. The U.S. Space Shuttle program began in 1972. The Soviet 
Union manned a space station, which later became an international endeavor. Europe’s Ariane 
program in 1980 became a private venture that marketed space opportunities, including satellite 
launches. In 2003, China successfully launched an astronaut. 

Astronomers and cosmologists sought more basic information about the universe—its age, ori¬ 
gins, and size. American Edwin Hubble and Briton Stephen Hawking were among those seeking to 
define the beginning of the universe. The so-called big bang theory, now accepted by virtually all 
scientists, posits an explosion 10 to 15 billion years ago, with Earth’s solar system appearing about 
5 billion years ago. Hubble (1889-1953) was honored in 1990 when the Hubble Space Telescope 
began sending back images of the universe unimpeded by Earth’s atmosphere. Unmanned missions 
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to the Moon, Mars, and other planets have also resulted in new information and recategorizations 
of planets and other heavenly bodies. 

Energy. Finding sufficient energy for a growing and industrializing world population proved 
to be a major challenge. Soon after the United States dropped its two atomic bombs in 1945, 
some physicists and business interests began to promote peaceful uses of atomic energy. Although 
hundreds of nuclear-fueled power plants are operating around the world, especially in Japan and 
Europe, an atomic age of abundant clean energy did not come to pass in the 20th century. 

Nuclear energy’s beginning as a fearful weapon that caused not only instant deaths but lingering 
radiation sickness did not help its image. Nor did the United States’s development of an even more 
destructive hydrogen bomb. In 1963, the United States and Soviet Union acknowledged some of 
these concerns, signing a treaty that required weapons tests underground to minimize atmospheric 
contamination 

Electric utilities using fossil fuels—coal and petroleum—produce greater air pollution than 
nuclear power plants, but they enjoyed several advantages. Less heavily regulated, they also did 
not need to store or process radioactive waste that could last for thousands of years, as spent plu¬ 
tonium fuel did. Nuclear plants also required constant cooling. Cooling water inevitably got hot 
as it circulated through reactors. Although this water was not radioactive, it could cause thermal 
pollution if dumped into local rivers and was implicated in the deaths of fish and other aquatic life. 
By the 1960s, ecologists were describing these adverse effects and enthusiasm for nuclear plants was 
waning. A near disaster at Three Mile Island in Pennsylvania in 1979, followed in 1986 by a reac¬ 
tor meltdown in Chernobyl, Ukraine, that spread high levels of radiation across much of western 
Europe, brought new nuclear projects almost to a halt. 

Late in the century, evidence of global warming mounted as ice sheets in the Arctic and Ant¬ 
arctic began melting rapidly. Carbon dioxide levels climbed, and the protective ozone layer shrank. 
Although Earth had experienced cycles of abnormal warmth and cold even before humans appeared, 
most scientists and some political leaders feared that human activity was seriously disrupting the 
world’s climate. They urged energy conservation and alternatives to carbon-rich oil and coal, such 
as solar and wind power, hydrogen, and synthetic fuels. In 2005,140 nations ratified the Kyoto Pro¬ 
tocols, designed to limit destructive emissions. The United States, proportionally the world’s largest 
energy user, declined to sign the treaty. 

Chemistry and Material Science. New synthetics enabled the construction of cheaper, better- 
insulated houses, taller office buildings, and safer roads and bridges. Plastics, along with resins and 
epoxy, came into their own in the 1950s, usually replacing traditional natural materials. From no¬ 
iron polyester clothing to nonstick cookware, from fireproofing to mold-proofing, companies like 
Monsanto, BASF, and DuPont promised “better living through chemistry.” Pharmaceutical chem¬ 
ists, like Germany’s Bayer, engineered new medicines and made them easier to use. Agricultural 
pesticides significantly improved crop yields. 

But side effects rose in tandem with chemistry’s proliferating consumer and industrial applica¬ 
tions. Nearly indestructible, plastics soon glutted landfills. In 1962, scientist Rachel Carson blamed 
DDT, a powerful insecticide formulated by Swiss scientists in the 1930s, for bird deaths. At Love 
Canal in Niagara Falls, New York, industrial wastes left behind by a chemical company were blamed 
in 1978 for illnesses affecting both adults and children, whose school was built atop a toxic dump. 
In the Indian industrial city Bhopal in 1984, a Union Carbide plant leaked the pesticide methyl iso¬ 
cyanate, exposing 500,000 people to sickening fumes and killing thousands. The Bhopal area was 
still contaminated 20 years later. 

The Information Age. ENIAC, the first electronic computer, was completed in 1945 at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania under a military contract. Engineer J. Presper Eckert and physicist John W. 
Mauchly’s enormous device was powered by 18,000 vacuum tubes and performed 5,000 calcula¬ 
tions per second. Hungarian refugee John von Neumann soon after developed what became the 
basic architecture of computer systems. The invention of transistors by lab scientists at Bell Labo¬ 
ratories in 1948 eventually eliminated clumsy vacuum tubes and paved the way for microchips that 
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would make computers and many other digital devices much smaller, cheaper, and more powerful. 
While computers allegedly reduced paper documents, new copying and printing technologies only 
increased the flood. The process that would eventually be trademarked by the Xerox Corporation 
was invented in 1938 but did not become commercially viable until the 1960s. As computers found 
ways to “talk” to each other, old-line consumer businesses like Corning Glass became suppliers of 
fiber-optic technology, carrying millions of data and voice messages around the world. 

New opportunities for instant worldwide communication proved to be both a promise and a 
threat. Despite unequal access across national and class lines, these devices were readily adapted in 
most societies. It seemed that the Internet might do to printed books and newspapers what automo¬ 
biles had done to railroads. 

Human Engineering. Deoxyribonucleic acid—DNA—might be the most important biological 
breakthrough in human history. Identified and decoded in 1953 by researchers James Watson, Fran¬ 
cis Crick, Maurice Wilkins, and Rosalind Franklin, this double helix composed of four protein 
building blocks has been used to identify criminals, trace ancestors, and pinpoint disease processes. 
The Human Genome was “mapped” in 2000 by multinational efforts involving both university 
geneticists and commercial DNA scientists. DNA holds out the promise of eradicating genetic dis¬ 
eases but has also raised troubling ethical issues of privacy, eugenics, and equality of medical care. 

New reproductive technologies are especially controversial. In Britain in 1978, the first healthy 
“test tube” baby was born after her father’s sperm and mother’s eggs were mixed by physicians 
in a laboratory. In vitro fertilization, as it is now called, became a relatively routine technique for 
couples struggling with infertility. Controversy grew as some fertilization techniques produced mul¬ 
tiple births, and a few women past menopause used medical techniques to carry babies to term. So- 
called boutique babies also raised ethical questions. At least theoretically, parents could choose their 
child’s sex or sexual orientation, their height and looks, or their IQ and mental proclivities. Some 
ethicists are disturbed by these developments, seeing them as a form of prenatal eugenics. 

In 1955 doctors Jonas Salk and Albert Sabin independently developed vaccines to end polio, 
a waterborne viral disease that crippled or killed. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who contracted polio in 
1920, was America’s most famous victim of the prevaccine disease. A few years later, smallpox was 
declared eradicated. For a while, it looked as though medical advances would soon end most human 
disease. New drugs, including medications for mental illnesses, indeed prolonged and improved 
lifespans. But access to medical care was extremely inequitable, even in wealthy nations like the 
United States, and more so in less-developed societies. America’s “War on Cancer” made progress 
but found few certain cures. The shocking emergence in the 1980s of previously unknown diseases 
—particularly HIV/AIDS—convincingly showed that human scientific knowledge had not yet cre¬ 
ated a perfect world. 

SOCIAF AND CFASS REFATIONS 

Major social and class changes occurred around the world in the post-World War II era. In the 
United States, the GI Bill enabled hundreds of thousands of young veterans to attend university, 
thereby opening up white-collar and professional jobs for an entire generation of working class or 
rural youth. After the war, there was also a huge baby boom in the United States, Europe, and Aus¬ 
tralasia. In the United States, many families moved from agricultural or urban areas to the suburbs, 
often buying new homes with loans provided for veterans. Road systems, shopping malls, schools, 
and hospitals were constructed to provide services for these new residents. The same trends were 
followed by the peoples in western Europe, Canada, and Australia. 

In Asia, Africa, and the Middle East, many young people and families flocked to the cities to find 
work and better ways of life. Urbanization became a global phenomenon in the last half of the 20th 
century. By 2006 more than 8 million Chinese peasants annually were moving into cities to find 
work. Whereas Great Britain had five cities of over a million people, China by 2000 had 90. In Cen¬ 
tral and South America, where social and class relations were most starkly contrasted, urban popu¬ 
lations swelled and vast slums sprang up in major cities like Sao Paulo, Bogota, and Lima. Similarly 
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large slums, inhabited mostly by migrants from rural regions, also surrounded many African and 
Asian cities. Higher population density also made many more people vulnerable to natural disasters 
such as the 2004 tsunami that devastated parts of Southeast Asia, or the periodic earthquakes that 
have killed tens of thousands in Turkey, Iran, and Indonesia. 

During the 1950s and 1960s, the struggle for independence in Asia and Africa led to the creation 
of a host of newly independent states that often turned toward the Soviet model of a planned econ¬ 
omy in attempts to foster rapid development. In Central and South America working-class peoples’ 
organizations began to emerge in both rural and urban areas. In contrast, in industrialized nations 
such as the United States trade union membership dropped. With end of the cold war, most formerly 
Communist nations, as well as those like India that had emulated the socialist model, dismantled 
state-owned enterprises in favor of capitalism and privatization. After the death of Mao Zedong, 
China also abandoned most state-owned enterprises in favor of free-market ones. 

The gap between the rich and poor globally, and within many nations, widened in the later 
part of the 20th century. In the post-cold war era, the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
World Bank often demanded privatization and opening up of markets as prerequisites for loans and 
assistance to African, Asian, and Latin American nations. As socialist economies in eastern Europe 
collapsed or were dismantled, many workers lost the social safety net that socialist states had once 
provided. Nations in western Europe continued to provide a wide range of social benefits including 
healthcare for their citizens, while some oil rich Middle Eastern nations such as Kuwait and Libya 
implemented sweeping welfare states to provide free education, health care, and a host of other ben¬ 
efits for their citizens. In contrast, although one of the richest and most powerful nations on Earth, 
the United States failed to implement universal health care for its citizens. 

By 2006 almost a billion people (out of a world total of over 6 billion)—mostly in Africa, Cen¬ 
tral and South America, and parts of Asia—lived below the extreme poverty line of $1 per day. 
Although wealthy European nations, the United States, and Japan talked about and implemented 
some debt renegotiations or cancellations, huge debts continued to burden the poorest countries. 

The status of women and family life also continued to undergo major changes in the second half 
of the 20th century. Beginning in the 1960s, women in Western nations again entered the workforce 
in large numbers. The development of the birth control pill and other forms of contraception in the 
1950s and beyond opened new social horizons for women, while the Kinsey Report on Sex in 1948 
resulted in a more open attitude on sexuality. Laws that made abortion legal were enacted in many 
Western nations and Japan. To prevent a continuing population explosion, China had enacted a 
strict one-child-per-couple rule by 1980. Abortion also became a major issue of social and political 
conflict in the United States and some other nations. Likewise, homosexual and lesbian demands 
for equal rights exacerbated political differences between liberals and conservatives, especially in 
the United States. 

New generations of feminists also demanded the extension of equal rights and fuller politi¬ 
cal and economic participation for women around the world. For example, Doria Shafik in Egypt 
campaigned for voting rights for women and better educational opportunities, while Simone de 
Beauvoir of France, Betty Friedan in the United States, and Germaine Greer from Australia called 
for equality in jobs, equal pay for equal work, and changes in social mores on housework and child 
care and other traditional female roles. Old stereotypes of “women’s” versus “men’s” work were 
challenged. Women also played important roles in revolutions in the developing nations, as in Viet¬ 
nam and Algeria. While many women have risen to lead their governments, many others failed to 
gain equal rights in their post-independence countries. Women’s international congresses in Mexico, 
China, and elsewhere have continued to address the problems of persistent inequality of payment 
for work, human rights, and access to education. Women’s rights have also been set back in the 
United States by the failure to gain ratification of the Equal Rights Amendment and in many Muslim 
countries because of fundamentalist interpretations of Islam. 

On the positive side, Wangari Muta Maathai in Kenya, a government minister and activist, cham¬ 
pioned environmental and women’s rights; she empowered women by providing seedlings to women 
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to plant in public and private lands in exchange for small remuneration and won the 2004 Nobel 
Peace Prize. Muslim women feminists Fatima Mernissi of Morocco and Shirin Ebadi of Iran (the 2003 
Nobel Peace Prize winner) both wrote about rights of Muslim women; their work provided liberal 
interpretations of Islamic tradition and law and promoted feminism as part of Islam. Nawal al Sad- 
dawi of Egypt and others also spoke out against crimes of honor and physical domestic abuse, which 
is a global problem. The Gameen Bank, begun by the economist Mohammad Yunus from Bangla¬ 
desh, has made hundreds of thousands of microloans to women to empower them economically. This 
model has been copied in several countries, and Yunus was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 2006. 

Women have been elected as president or prime minister in Great Britain, Germany, Turkey, 
Pakistan, India, and a host of other nations. In 2006, Michelle Bachelet was elected as president of 
Chile, and Ellen Johnson Sirleaf as president in Liberia—nations whose political systems had previ¬ 
ously been dominated by men. 

The populations of Western countries, Japan, and even China also became older as life spans 
extended, owing to better health care, lowering of birth rates, and new treatments for a host of 
physical problems. Japanese men and women enjoyed the longest life span worldwide. In contrast, 
from the 1970s on, many in Africa were condemned to early deaths that were, in part, caused by 
poverty, high infant mortality, and disease, especially HIV and AIDS. In Africa over a dozen nations 
had higher under-five infant mortality rates in 2006 than in 1990, and India had one of the highest 
numbers per capita of maternal deaths per year. The rights of children also continued to be imperiled 
in many poor nations, where they often had to work in dangerous conditions in order to provide 
food for their families. To ameliorate such abuses, the United Nations launched campaigns against 
child exploitation, while international nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) such as the Bill and 
Melinda Gates Foundation in the United States devoted vast sums of money to address problems of 
international public health, especially such diseases as polio and AIDS. 

In the 1960s, university students led a young people’s movement in the West that challenged 
old traditions in social behavior, fashion, music, and politics. The hippies of the era advocated a 
lifestyle of “making love not war” and urged their peers to “drop out and tune in” with drugs, 
rock and roll music, and sex. The civil rights movement in the 1950s and 1960s in the United 
States struggled to achieve equal rights for African Americans, long a social and economic under¬ 
class. Martin Luther King, Jr., led a nonviolent struggle against segregation and helped to achieve 
more equal political and legal rights. But riots and protests, coupled with mounting opposition to 
U.S. involvement in the war in Vietnam, polarized American society. King and other leaders were 
assassinated, and protesting students at Kent State University in Ohio were shot by the National 
Guard in the 1960s. 

Blacks in South Africa also waged a protracted struggle against the apartheid system of total 
racial segregation. The African National Congress (ANC) led by Nelson Mandela ultimately resort¬ 
ed to violence to dismantle apartheid; it finally gained full political and social rights in 1990s. Indig¬ 
enous peoples in Latin and South America and Canada, Australia, and New Zealand also sought 
and often gained improved rights and status. Rigoberta Menchu was awarded the 1992 Nobel Prize 
for Peace for her struggle for the rights of indigenous peoples in the Western Hemisphere. Because 
inequities continued to exist, the struggles for social and class equality appeared certain to continue 
well into the 21st century. 

TRADE AND CULTURAL EXCHANGES 

World War II provided full employment and production to the U.S. economy, which allowed it to 
dominate world trade and industry in the war’s immediate aftermath. In contrast, the infrastructures 
of all of the other major manufacturing nations in Europe and Japan had been largely destroyed by 
the war. 

These factors allowed U.S.-based corporations to enjoy an almost total monopoly in the manu¬ 
facturing of steel, automobiles, and a host of other consumer goods for the domestic and interna¬ 
tional markets in the 1950s. However, as Europe and Japan recovered from the effects of the war in 
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the 1960s, the U.S. trade advantages began to diminish. The oil shocks of the 1970s revealed U.S. 
energy dependency on foreign sources, while its aging industrial infrastructure made it difficult to 
compete with modern and more efficient manufacturers overseas. In addition to western Europe, 
Japan emerged as a major economic competitor, followed by the “little dragons,” namely South 
Korea, Singapore, and Taiwan, which also began to compete for international markets. Partly in 
response to lower labor costs, U.S. corporations began to move production facilities from union-pro¬ 
tected plants in the United States to plants in those countries. At the same time the European Com¬ 
mon Market, begun after World War II, evolved by the late 1990s into the European Union (EU), 
which included most of the nations of western Europe. The EU became a third major economic 
powerhouse, along with the United States and Japan. 

The development and improvement of computers from the mid-1950s helped to revolutionize 
global trading and business. The computer revolution also made it possible for U.S. companies to 
outsource jobs to lower-cost English-speaking countries such as India or Ireland. The development 
of copiers in the 1970s and then faxes helped to facilitate trading and business transactions across 
vast distances. Late in the 20th century, the World Wide Web, satellites, and cell phones made busi¬ 
ness and trade communications almost instantaneous. 

With the end of the cold war by the early 1990s, Western capitalist countries led by the United 
States moved to globalize and privatize the world’s economic system. The IMF and World Bank 
made economic restructuring conditions for aid and loans to poor countries in the Global South. 
Nations seeking loans also had to lower protective tariffs and open their markets to goods from the 
West. This increased trade of goods from the West but often led to the further impoverishment of 
already poor nations. 

The most important world trade organization was the World Trade Organization (WTO), which 
included most industrialized nations, although Russia and India had not been admitted as of 2007. 
Important regional trading organizations promoting free trade were established; they included the 
EU, North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), Andean Group (AG), Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC), Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) in the former Soviet Union, and the 
Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) in the Middle East. There was also a standardization of “floating 
currencies,” but the continued strength of the dollar favored the United States, although the growth of 
European currency (the euro) emerged as a possible rival in the early 21st century. 

Africa lagged behind the world economically. It remained a source for raw materials and some¬ 
times was used as a dumping ground for both low-quality goods and waste products from the indus¬ 
trialized countries. The gap between wealthy and poor nations continued to grow in the latter part 
of the 20th century despite economic conferences attended by leaders of wealthy nations that called 
for the refinancing of global debt, especially for poor nations in Africa. In the Millennium Summit in 
2000, rich nations promised assistance to help poor nations out of the cycle of poverty by increasing 
education and health care and eradicating hunger while fighting virulent diseases such as malaria 
and AIDS by working with poor nations. 

However, by 2006 much remained undone, while the rich continued to grow richer and the poor 
continued to eke out livings through trade in raw materials and inefficiently produced food prod¬ 
ucts. Increasing populations continued to undermine economic growth in many nations, especially 
in Africa but also in some parts of Asia. However, by the early 21st century, India and China, both 
previously low-income nations, had emerged as new economic and manufacturing giants, exporting 
a wide range of goods around the world and accumulating trade surpluses. They were followed by 
Vietnam, Thailand, and Malaysia, which also enjoyed rapid economic growth. The United States, 
in particular, had a huge trade deficit with China. 

The 20th century was also marked by the globalization of Western culture. The United States 
led the way as American movie and television stars, music, fashion, and even advertising became 
increasingly popular around the world. However, film industries in Egypt and Mumbai (Bombay), 
India, known as Bollywood (three times larger than Hollywood production), also enjoyed great 
popularity for audiences in the Middle East and Asia. Beginning in the 1980s, color television, sat- 
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ellite systems, videocassettes, and cell phone networks all provided easy and relatively inexpensive 
access to wide a range of musical, artistic, and dramatic productions throughout the world. Inter¬ 
national hotel and fast food chains also helped to popularize Western tastes. Tourism, boosted by 
cheap jet airplane travel, enabled millions to see and enjoy other cultures. 

The 1960s was a decade of major cultural changes, especially among Western youth and the 
elites worldwide. The Woodstock rock festival in 1969 was a centerpiece of the hippie generation, 
which advocated “turning on, tuning in, and dropping out” and rock and roll music and dance. 
Cultural fusions were particularly apparent in music. Western rock-and-roll musicians helped to 
popularize Africa, Caribbean, and other traditional music and sometimes brought indigenous artists 
from Africa and South America to the attention of international audiences for the first time. Jazz, 
hip hop, Latin influences, and rai (a fusion of traditional Arabic and urban Western motifs) from 
North Africa attracted music lovers from around the world. Similar fusions of indigenous materials 
and motifs, along with eco-friendly styles, in art and architecture also became popular. 

While English became the universal second language, attempts were made to preserve and revi¬ 
talize indigenous languages. The Nigerian author, Wole Soyinka, spoke widely on the awareness 
among Africans of their own rich cultural heritage. For example, the Kenyan novelist Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o wrote in his native language Gikuyu, which had been banned in his school while the 
British ruled Kenya. Similarly, Amadou Hampate Ba of Mali spoke impassionately at UNESCO to 
preserve African oral traditions, or, as he expressed it, “In Africa, when an old man dies, it is like a 
whole library burning down.” 

The tensions between secularism and religion apparent at the beginning of the 20th century inten¬ 
sified at its end. While western European societies became increasingly secular, by the 1970s militant 
Islamists across the Muslim world wanted to return to early Islamic practices and governments that 
operated under Islamic law and challenged Western cultural hegemony. Some Christian fundamen¬ 
talists in the West, especially in the United States, Hindus in India, and Jews in Israel also wanted to 
created religiously based governments and judicial systems in their nations. Although the conflict of 
secular Westernization with tradition and religion promised to continue in the Islamic world, other 
leaders in these nations expressed their desires for the preservation of the best of their own traditional 
cultures with the adaptation of what they considered the best of Western civilization. 

Hence, ongoing and seemingly endless technological advances made the world smaller, enabling 
peoples to travel, trade, and communicate almost instantaneously. It also provided the means 
through which the rich industrialized nations could dominate and largely control world trade and 
communications and popularize Western culture worldwide. At the same time, peoples around the 
world attempted, with varying degrees of success, to preserve their ancient traditions, languages, 
and religions. Some sought to maintain their individual societies through divisive and sometimes 
violent racism, sectarianism, and ethnocentrism. However, as the 21st century progressed, many 
others struggled to maintain their individuality, taking the best of other cultures while sharing the 
best of their own. 

WARFARE 

Warfare in the second half of the 20th century was dominated by the cold war, which for 45 years 
pitted nuclear superpowers, the United States and Soviet Union, against one another. At the same 
time, this era also experienced extensive ethnic, religious, and territorial conflict. This often meant 
that military forces equipped with technologically advanced weapons of mass destruction found 
themselves in battle with guerrilla fighters armed with makeshift or outdated weapons. The well- 
equipped warriors did not always win. 

The waning days of World War II set new hostilities in motion as the Soviets competed with 
their Allies to be the first to liberate Axis-held territories in both Europe and Asia. At a 1945 con¬ 
ference at Yalta, three months before Germany surrendered, Soviet leader Joseph Stalin, U.S. presi¬ 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, and British prime minister Winston Churchill agreed to a buffer zone 
between the USSR and Germany. By 1946, Churchill, speaking at a Missouri college, was decrying 
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a Soviet “Iron Curtain” that was turning eastern European nations, including the Soviet sector in 
eastern Germany, into satellite states while projecting communist influence around the world. The 
cold war was under way. 

Although the United States and Soviet Union never directly attacked one another—hence the 
term “cold” war—the superpowers engaged in a costly arms race and spent blood and treasure in a 
series of “proxy” wars in Korea, Vietnam, and Afghanistan. Wars of decolonization that included 
French Algeria, Dutch Indonesia, and French, British, Belgian, and Portuguese sub-Saharan Afri¬ 
ca erupted in many regions still trying to throw off Western imperialism. The United States and 
the Soviet Union regularly used independence movements as opportunities to outdo one another 
by providing intelligence, arms, and covert assistance to their presumed allies. Both “proxy” and 
“decolonizing” wars played out in a bipolar world in which the Americans and Soviets each pressed 
the rest of the world’s nations to take their side. Many did so; others, including India, precariously 
maintained nonaligned status. 

Both the United States and the Soviet Union were permanent members of the United Nations 
Security Council, but they also took steps to secure their own allies. NATO—the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization—founded in 1949, became a mutual security body prepared to respond mili¬ 
tarily to possible Soviet incursions. Moscow responded in 1955 to NATO’s admission of West Ger¬ 
many by creating the Warsaw Pact, a mutual defense agreement between the Soviet Union and most 
eastern European nations in the Soviet orbit. 

The Soviet Union intervened militarily to crush revolts in Hungary (1956), Czechoslovakia 
(1968), and Poland (1981) and built the Berlin Wall to prevent East Germans from escaping to 
the West. The United States also intensified efforts to control client nations in Central America, 
sometimes intervening militarily to prevent the emergence there of reform movements that were, or 
seemed to be, inspired by communism. Cuban revolutionary leader Fidel Castro’s embrace of the 
Soviet Union after 1959 was a rare failure of U.S. influence in the Western Hemisphere. 

Arms Race. The most significant but least-used weapon of the cold war era was the nuclear 
bomb and its associated adaptations. After the Soviets fabricated their own A-bomb in 1949, other 
nations were soon preparing to join the nuclear “club.” Since then, Britain, France, China, India, 
Pakistan, Israel, South Africa, and North Korea have built bombs or are believed to have developed 
bomb technology, despite international efforts to check nuclear weapons proliferation. In 1951, the 
United States tested an even more powerful hydrogen, or H-, bomb and began expanding its fleet of 
nuclear-powered submarines. As the arms race intensified, both sides turned to rocket technology to 
create intercontinental ballistic missile systems; virtually all of these were designed to drop nuclear 
warheads on enemy targets or fire them from submarines. 

Many historians now agree that this bilateral binge of nuclear weapons stockpiling was a major 
reason why the United States and the Soviet Union managed to avoid going to war with each other. 
The cold war weapons buildup that produced what came to be called MAD—mutually assured 
destruction—certainly caused anxiety. Americans were urged to build backyard fallout shelters to 
protect their families from radiation. 

During the Cuban missile crisis in 1962, U.S. President John F. Kennedy and Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev squared off over Soviet installation of nuclear weapons in Cuba. War was narrowly 
averted, but the likelihood that both nations could suffer deaths and damage of unprecedented 
magnitude helped to defuse the impasse. In 1963 Kennedy and Khrushchev signed a treaty banning 
above-ground nuclear testing; by the 1970s, the two nations were negotiating agreements to slow 
or even reduce nuclear weapons development 

After 1950, the U.S. Air Force emerged the big winner in the internal Pentagon race for respect 
and resources. The biggest, most expensive improvements in both offensive and defensive weaponry 
focused on manned and unmanned aircraft and missiles. Aircraft carriers and submarines domi¬ 
nated the seas, while versatile armored helicopters took on important combat roles. After the Soviet 
Union successfully launched Sputnik in 1957, the first satellite in orbit, the idea of “air” power took 
on an outer space dimension. Although the perceived Sputnik military threat fizzled, in 1983 Ronald 
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Reagan, America’s last cold war president, proposed a strategic defense initiative, dubbed “Star 
Wars,” to shoot down Soviet missiles from positions in space. 

Proxy Wars. Three major conflicts between 1950 and 1989 demonstrated attempts by the two 
superpowers (and Communist China) to “win” the cold war militarily and ideologically. These were 
the Korean War (1950-53) and Vietnam War (1954-75), in which U.S. troops played a leading role, 
and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan (1979-89). None of these conflicts proved very productive 
for the superpowers. 

With the blessing of the United Nations (during a Soviet boycott of the Security Council), the 
United States assembled a multinational force to repel efforts by Communist North Korea to con¬ 
quer pro-Western South Korea. Soon, the new Chinese Communist regime came to the aid of North 
Korea, complicating any chance for a United Nations-led victory. This war ended with an armistice 
that never became a peace treaty. Hostilities continued to break out along the DMZ (demilitarized 
zone) separating North and South Korea. 

Soviet intervention in a civil war-wracked Afghanistan ended 10 years later in a failure so profound 
that it became a factor in the breakup of the Soviet Union soon after. The U.S. government, inter¬ 
preting the Afghan conflict through a cold war lens, provided the latest weapons, including Stinger 
missiles, to local warlords. A decade later, these weapons would reappear as disaffected ethnic and 
religious groups in Asia and the Middle East mounted anti-American and anti-Russian attacks. 

Vietnam was the longest of these “proxy” contests and, for a time, made Americans question 
national power and the U.S. role in a world of nations. As Japan withdrew from its Asian conquests 
at the end of World War II, the French tried to resume colonial control in Indochina. Vietnamese 
leader Ho Chi Minh, a Communist, sought independence. By the time France withdrew in 1954 
after a major defeat at Dien Bien Phu, the United States had assumed the role of protecting the 
southern sector of politically divided Vietnam from its “red” brethren in North Vietnam. 

For 10 years U.S. involvement in South Vietnam drew little public attention and was carried 
out by relatively small numbers of military advisers and intelligence agents. These Americans were 
supposed to strengthen South Vietnam’s military and political structures to prevent what President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower called the “domino effect.” This was the idea that communism had to be 
contained—ideologically if possible, militarily if necessary—wherever it appeared. The U.S.-backed 
South Vietnamese government headed by Ngo Dinh Diem was corrupt and unpopular. In 1963 a 
U.S.-instigated military coup assassinated Diem. In 1964, an apparent clash between North Viet¬ 
namese vessels and a U.S. warship spying in North Vietnam’s Gulf of Tonkin gave President Fyndon 
B. Johnson a free hand in Vietnam, despite his having no congressional declaration of war. 

Militarily, Vietnam was a conflict between a massively armed superpower and guerrilla fight¬ 
ers known as the Vietcong. Aided by regular North Vietnamese troops and outfitted with Chinese 
and Warsaw Pact-supplied weapons, these fighters used their knowledge of Vietnam’s terrain, 
jungle climate, and people to fight on, despite U.S. attacks with napalm, a deadly defoliant, and 
air raids that dropped 8 million tons of bombs on Vietnam, more than any other country had ever 
experienced. 

One collateral casualty of Vietnam for the United States was the end of its system of universal 
military service. After World War II, the United States continued mandatory military training for 
young men. As a result, the U.S. Army expanded to 3.5 million soldiers. As manpower needs in the 
undeclared war in Vietnam required more American troops—peaking at 541,000 in 1969—resis¬ 
tance to the war also increased. College students used generous deferment policies to postpone 
conscription; when that failed, a friendly doctor might issue a diagnosis of disease or mental illness. 
Draft protesters publicly burned their Selective Service documents, and thousands fled, mostly to 
Canada and Sweden, to avoid the draft. 

Warfare in a Postcolonial and Post-Cold War World. As the Soviet Union unraveled between 
1989, when the Berlin Wall came down, and 1991, when its last premier, Mikhail Gorbachev, 
resigned, some thought, briefly, that a time of peace might be at hand. In fact, the demise of a world 
order shaped by two superpowers helped intensify existing ethnic, religious, and political rivalries 
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and created new “hot spots” around the globe. As old-style colonialism collapsed, especially after 
1960, new wars over boundaries and resources erupted in Africa and other formerly colonized 
regions where Western control had distorted national development. Tribal massacres in Rwanda 
and the Darfur region of Sudan were only the bloodiest outcomes of warfare also afflicting Congo, 
Liberia, and much of West Africa. “Ethnic cleansing” occurred in Europe, as Yugoslavia, once an 
independent socialist state, broke into warring religious and ethnic groups. India and Pakistan 
clashed over the disputed territory of Kashmir, becoming competing nuclear powers in the pro¬ 
cess. Persistent conflict between Israel, founded in 1948 as a Jewish state, and its Arab neighbors 
remained a major danger to world peace. 

Indeed, events in the oil-rich Middle East became even more central in the post-cold war years. 
Religious conflicts between some Islamist organizations and other world religions were at the heart 
of warfare conducted not by national armies but by small, dedicated groups using terrorist tactics, 
including suicide bombing, to achieve their aims. Terrorism was not a new method of warfare— 
Irish nationalists for years had used terror tactics against Britain—but it seemed especially effective 
against nations whose strength lay in conventional methods of warfare. 

Russian troops laid waste to the separatist Islamic region of Chechnya, but found that this nei¬ 
ther ended Chechen guerrilla actions nor protected Russian civilians from terror attacks, even in 
Moscow. On September 11, 2001, al-Qaeda, an Islamist group based in Afghanistan, used 19 oper¬ 
atives, armed only with box cutters and just enough training to pilot commercial jets, to bring down 
New York City’s World Trade Center and seriously damage the Pentagon outside Washington, D.C. 
Smaller deadly attacks in Madrid and London were later perpetrated by al-Qaeda or similar non¬ 
national terrorist groups. The U.S.-led 2003 Second Gulf War against Saddam Hussein’s regime in 
Iraq in 2003 was a triumph for America’s sophisticated weapons but faltered amid low-tech attacks 
committed by warring factions upon each other and U.S. forces. 

As the 21st century got under way, the rapid spread of technology and almost uncontrolled sales 
of arms and possible “weaponized” biological and chemical agents seemed to be changing warfare 
from nation-state projections of power within formal rules of engagement into a dangerous free-for-all 
among disgruntled nations, regions, and even small groups of individuals destabilizing the world. 





Afghanistan 

Afghanistan is a predominantly Muslim, landlocked 
country bordered by Iran, Pakistan, and the former Sovi¬ 
et republics of Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, and Tajiki¬ 
stan. It is not a nation-state along European lines—it 
shares no common language or ethnic heritage. Instead, 
it consists of a host of different groups, including Pash- 
tuns, Hazaras, Tajiks, and Uzbeks. It also occupies rug¬ 
ged, divided terrain. This diversity has translated into a 
weak central state prone to interventions from the out¬ 
side. From the 19th to early 20th centuries Afghanistan 
was caught between the Russian and British Empires as 
each expanded into Central Asia. 

During the second half of the 20th century Afghani¬ 
stan again found itself a buffer between large empires, 
in this case between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. In 1933 Afghanistan’s king, Mohammed Zahir 
Shah, began what would become a 40-year reign, dur¬ 
ing which he would only rule directly during the final 
decade. Just before the end of World War II, in which 
Afghanistan was neutral, one of Zahir Shah’s uncles, 
Shah Mahmud, gained control of the country. In the 
immediate postwar years Shah Mahmud saw the break¬ 
down of relations with Pakistan and Afghanistan’s sub¬ 
sequent movement toward the Soviet Union. 

Tensions with Pakistan, especially over the border 
issue, would characterize postwar Afghanistan’s histo¬ 
ry. The 1,300-mile border with Pakistan, the so-called 
Durand Line, had been established by the British decades 
earlier to divide the fractious Pashtun tribe. Pashtuns 


ended up on both sides of the border. The departure 
of the British in 1947 gave Shah Mahmud and other 
Pashtuns in Afghanistan hope for Pashtun unification. 
Mahmud and others called for an independent “Pash- 
tunistan” and encouraged rebellion on the Pakistan side 
of the border. In 1950 in retaliation, Pakistan halted 
shipments of petroleum to Afghanistan. Crippled with¬ 
out oil, Afghanistan turned to the Soviets and signed a 
major trade agreement. Pakistan, meanwhile, became 
an important part of the American military alliance. 

In 1953 Mohammed Daoud, the king’s cousin and 
brother-in-law and a young, Western-educated modern¬ 
izer, came to power. His vigorous pursuit of Pashtun 
unification created more tensions with Pakistan and 
pushed Afghanistan further toward the Soviets. Inter¬ 
ested in spreading and consolidating power along its 
border regions, the Soviet Union was eager to assist. 
At the same time, though, the United States also tried 
to win influence in Afghanistan. As part of cold war 
strategy, the United States wanted to create an alliance 
of nations along the Soviet Union’s border—Afghani¬ 
stan, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, and Turkey. Daoud refused to 
join the resulting Baghdad Pact but accepted U.S. aid. 

During his 10 years in power, Daoud pursued a cau¬ 
tiously reformist agenda, in which economic develop¬ 
ment became the chief goal of the state. To help with 
modernizing projects, Daoud skillfully played the Sovi¬ 
ets and the United States off of each other. Afghanistan 
received $500 million in aid from the United States and 
$2.5 billion from the Soviets. Daoud used this aid to 
consolidate his own power. 
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In the early 1960s Daoud, obsessed with Pashtun 
unification, made payments to tribesmen on both sides 
of the border and spread propaganda. In 1960 he sent 
troops across the border. As a result the two countries 
severed relations in September 1961 and the border 
was closed to even nomadic sheepherders. In 1963 as 
it became clear that an extended showdown with Paki¬ 
stan would only hurt Afghanistan, King Zahir Shah dis¬ 
missed Daoud and took direct control of the country. 

The king ruled from 1963 to 1973. Within two 
months of taking power he had reached an agreement 
reestablishing diplomatic and trade relations with Paki¬ 
stan. He also began an experiment in liberalization 
called “new democracy.” At the center of this was a 
new constitution, promulgated in 1964. It barred the 
royal family—except the king—from politics, created a 
partyless system of elections, extended full citizenship 
to all residents of the country, including non-Pashtuns, 
and created a secular parliament and an independent 
judiciary. Although Afghanis voted in elections in 1965 
and 1969, the king held most of the power. 

After a decade of economic stagnation and politi¬ 
cal instability, the king was deposed while in Europe in 
1973 by Mohammed Daoud. The economy continued 
to stagnate and Daoud could only maintain stability 
through repression. In April 1978 a communist coup 
forced Daoud from power. 

In December 1979 intending to support the pro- 
Soviet communist regime and install Soviet favorites in 
power, 75,000 to 80,000 Soviet troops invaded Afghan¬ 
istan. The decadelong war that resulted killed approxi¬ 
mately 1 million Afghanis and forced another 5 to 6 
million into exile in Iran and Pakistan. 

The United States, under Jimmy Carter, respond¬ 
ed strongly. It withdrew consideration of the Soviet- 
American Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty (SALT II) in 
the U.S. Senate, boycotted the 1980 Moscow Olympics, 
leveled economic sanctions against the Soviet Union, 
and increased U.S. aid to Pakistan. The United States 
committed to protecting the greater Persian Gulf region 
from outside intervention. The United States also start¬ 
ed to funnel millions of dollars of aid through the CIA 
to rebel groups in Afghanistan. 

The Soviets pulled out of Afghanistan in 1988 and 
1989. By this time Soviet president Mikhail Gorbach¬ 
ev, who had come to power in 1985, had decided that 
the costs of the Afghan war in both soldiers and financ¬ 
es outweighed the benefits. The Soviets faced a fierce 
insurgency within Afghanistan and a growing antiwar 
movement at home, as well as continued international 
pressure. The last Soviet troops left in February 1989. 



Afghan and U.S. Army soldiers patrol a road outside of Forward 
Operating Base Kalagush, Afghanistan. 


The communist regime in Afghanistan collapsed in 
April 1992. The early 1990s saw a struggle for con¬ 
trol between the various forces within Afghanistan. In 
1996 the Taliban —an extremist Islamic regime backed 
by Pakistan—captured power. The Taliban consisted 
of religious students and ethnic Pashtuns, as well as 
roughly 80,000 to 100,000 Pakistanis. They espoused 
an antimodernist plan to create a “pure” Islamic soci¬ 
ety in Afghanistan, which included repressive treatment 
of women. The Taliban allowed al-Qaeda, an anti- 
American Islamic fundamentalist terrorist organization 
led by the Saudi Osama bin Laden, to establish bases in 
Afghanistan in return for moral and financial support. 

In November 2001 after the Taliban rejected inter¬ 
national pressure to hand over al-Qaeda leaders, the 
United States attacked al-Qaeda and the Taliban. Join¬ 
ing forces with the Northern Alliance—minority Tajiks 
and Uzbeks from the northern part of the country— 
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the United States defeated the Taliban and destroyed 
the al-Qaeda bases, although it failed in its mission to 
capture Osama bin Laden or to destroy al-Qaeda or 
the Taliban completely. 

The December 2001 Bonn Agreements handed tem¬ 
porary power to Hamid Karzai, a moderate Pashtun 
from a prominent and traditionalist family. A new con¬ 
stitution, written by the Loya Jirga (national assembly), 
was ratified in early 2004. In October 2004, an over¬ 
whelming popular vote elected Karzai president of the 
Islamic Republic of Afghanistan. 

After 2001 the country saw dramatic changes. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of refugees returned, pushing the 
population of Kabul from 1 million to 3 million. In 2005 
5 million girls were attending school; four years earlier 
fewer than 1 million had been in school. The economy, 
however, was still weak and dependent upon interna¬ 
tional aid. Indeed, despite this aid in 2005, Afghanistan 
was moving toward becoming a narco-state. In that 
year roughly 2.3 million Afghanis (out of a population 
of 29 million) were involved in the production of pop¬ 
pies for opium and heroin. Poppy profits equaled 60 
percent of the legal economy. Warfare also continued in 
isolated pockets of the country as U.S. soldiers tried to 
mop up remnant Taliban and al-Qaeda forces. 

See also disarmament, nuclear; Islamist move¬ 
ments. 

Further reading: Anderson, John Lee. “The Man in the 
Palace.” The New Yorker (June 6, 2005); Cullather, Nick. 
“Damming Afghanistan: Modernization in a Buffer State.” 
Journal of American History 89, no. 2 (September 2002); 
Rubin, Barnett R. The fragmentation of Afghanistan: State 
Formation and Collapse in the International System. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1995. 

Thomas Robertson 

African National Congress (ANC) 

Following a decade of political activism for the rights 
of blacks, Coloreds, and Indians in South Africa, 
the South African Native National Congress—later 
renamed the African National Congress (ANC)—was 
formed on January 8, 1912, in Bloemfontein. It uni¬ 
fied the fragmented efforts of various organizations 
in the struggle against racial discrimination, political 
disenfranchisement, and economic exploitation of the 
majority of blacks in South Africa. Over the course of 
almost 80 years, the ANC used various means ranging 


from writing letters to the British king, negotiations, 
strikes, and boycotts to armed struggles and nonvio¬ 
lent mass actions to fight the apartheid system. Change 
came only after South African president F. W. de Klerk 
outlawed the discriminatory apartheid laws in 1990. 
As the ban against the ANC was lifted, the organiza¬ 
tion became the first ruling party in a free and demo¬ 
cratic South Africa in 1994 with Nelson Mandela as 
its first black president. 

The ANC began its long battle against the politi¬ 
cal disenfranchisement and socioeconomic margin¬ 
alization of blacks in courts of South Africa. As an 
economic upswing hit South Africa and intensified 
the need for a black work force in the early 1920s, 
the ANC attempted to include the dwindling rights of 
workers in their agenda. But the economic depression 
and new legislation prevented this. New laws released 
by the government systematically stopped the eco¬ 
nomic rise of a small black bourgeoisie. With the Land 
Act, the government denied black Africans the right to 
own land and pushed them into economically depen¬ 
dent positions. The government initialized the founda¬ 
tion of the Native Representative Council, which was 
meant to represent the Africans but which was effec¬ 
tively controlled by the white government. It actually 
decentralized and weakened the movement to such an 
extent that some pronounced the ANC literally dead 
in the early 1930s. 

The repressive legislation introduced by the govern¬ 
ment of Prime Minister Hertzog in 1935 led to renewed 
political activism on behalf of the ANC. In conjunction 
with 39 other organizations including those of coloreds, 
Communists, and Trotskyists, the ANC became active 
in the All Africa Convention (AAC) that fought racial 
discrimination and economic exploitation. 

The conservative approach of the ANC lasted until 
the late 1940s. With the candidacy of Jan Smuts in 
the presidential race of 1948, there was hope that dis¬ 
crimination would cease and real change would take 
place. This hope evaporated when Smuts was defeated 
and an even more discriminatory legislation was intro¬ 
duced. With this new legislation racial discrimination 
was officially legitimized and the apartheid system 
was born. Marriages between whites and individuals 
of color were prohibited (1949) and the Immorality 
Act (1950) forbade interracial sexual relations. The 
new legislation required a national roll according to 
racial classifications in the Population Registration 
Act (1950), and the Group Areas Act (1950) enact¬ 
ed demarcation of land use according to race, which 
secured the most fertile, resourceful, and beautiful 
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land for the whites and assigned marginalized areas of 
land to blacks as homelands. 

When the apartheid laws were introduced in 1948, 
a conflict between the older and younger generations 
in the ANC deepened. While the old guard wanted to 
continue their struggle with the same methods, but only 
broaden its base, the ANC Youth League envisioned a 
much more radical change. 

In 1952 the old guard of the ANC adopted the 
approach of the youth and joined other organizations 
in the National Defiance Campaign. In these campaigns 
the ANC activists deliberately broke the unjust apart¬ 
heid laws to draw attention to them and have them 
examined in the courtroom. On June 26, 1955, the 
Congress of the People, which consisted of the ANC 
and other civil rights and antiapartheid organizations, 
formulated the so-called Freedom Charter at Kliptown. 
It demanded equal rights for people of all skin colors 
and no discrimination based on race. In 1956 the gov¬ 
ernment arrested 156 leaders of the ANC and its allies 
and charged them with high treason using the Freedom 
Charter as the basis of its charge. All the accused were 
eventually acquitted. 

In the spring of 1960, the ANC began its campaign 
against the pass laws, which had required all blacks to 
carry their identification card with them at all times to 
justify their presence in “white areas.” On March 21 
about 300 demonstrators marched peacefully against 
the law. The police first fired tear gas and then aimed 
directly at demonstrators; 69 people were killed and 
180 injured. This incident became known as the Sharpe- 
ville Massacre. 

Internationally, the apartheid regime of South Afri¬ 
ca faced increasing opposition in the 1950s and 1960s. 
The newly independent states in Africa, organized since 
1963 in the Organization of African Unity (OAU), used 
diplomatic and political pressure to help end apartheid. 
In the United States, the Civil Rights movement 
shed attention on global issues of segregation and dis¬ 
crimination. The leader of the ANC, Albert Lutuli, led 
millions of activists in the nonviolent campaigns and 
believed in the compatibility of the African and Euro¬ 
pean cultures. 

However, some of the ANC members concluded 
that nonviolent acts were not suitable for South Africa 
and that more aggressive actions had to be applied. In 
1961 the ban on the ANC forced the movement to go 
underground. The military wing, Umkonto de Sizwe 
(“Spear of the Nation”), was formed to commit acts of 
sabotage. Mandela and nine other leaders of the ANC 
were arrested in 1962 and charged in the so-called Rivo- 


nia Trial with 221 acts of sabotage initiated to stage a 
revolution. Mandela’s verdict was imprisonment for life 
plus five years beginning in 1964. The rest of the leader¬ 
ship of the ANC was forced into exile. 

The ANC had the backing of the masses and was 
able to stage actions of mass resistance against apart¬ 
heid in the late 1970s and 1980s. It trained its guer¬ 
rilla force in neighboring countries. In 1973 workers’ 
strikes beginning in Durban spread to other parts of 
the nation. At the segregated black universities a new 
movement, similar to the black consciousness move¬ 
ment in the United States, emerged. Strikes and class 
boycotts at the University of Western Cape, at Turfloop 
near Pietersburg, and at the University of Zululand 
erupted. Resistance against the so-called Bantu educa¬ 
tion, which ordered that Africans were to be taught 
in Afrikaans, the language of the white oppressors, 
exploded in June 1976 in the Soweto Uprising. In the 
Soweto Uprising thousands of black students marched 
to protest the governmental decree. The police shot and 
killed at least 152 demonstrators. By the end of 1977, 
the government had killed over 700 young students 
in similar incidents. In the same year, the government 
retreated and decided that African schools did not need 
to instruct their students in Afrikaans any more. 

During the 1980s the fight against apartheid includ¬ 
ed all areas of life. The armed wing of the ANC received 
increasing support for the guerrilla fight within South 
Africa and the organization used propaganda to cre¬ 
ate a mood for resistance. Grassroots organizations 
emerged all over South Africa and created the mass 
organization called the United Democratic Front (UDF) 
in 1983. Finally, on February 2, 1990, new president 
F. W. de Klerk introduced change to the system. He had 
held secret conversations with the imprisoned Mandela 
before assuming the presidency. Once in office, he lifted 
the ban on the ANC and announced Nelson Mandela’s 
imminent release after 27Vi years of imprisonment. De 
Klerk not only ended the censorship of the press but 
also invited former liberation fighters to join the gov¬ 
ernment at the negotiation table and to help prepare 
for a new multiracial constitution. Both Mandela and 
de Klerk were honored with the Nobel Peace Prize in 
Oslo in 1993. 

Still, in the early 1990s, even after the end of apart¬ 
heid, the armed struggle in South Africa had not ended. 
The black organization Inkatha, led by Gatsha Butelezi, 
challenged the ANC. In 1994 the ANC became a regis¬ 
tered political party and won the first elections, which 
were open to individuals from all races, with over 60 
percent of the votes. Nelson Mandela became South 
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Africa’s first postapartheid president and Thabo Mbeki 
followed him in 1999. 

Further reading: Ellis, Stephen. “The ANC in Exile.” African 
Affairs 90, no. 360 (1991); Feit, Edward. “Generational Con¬ 
flict and African Nationalism in South Africa, 1949-1959.” 
The International Journal of African Historical Studies 5, no. 
2, (1972); McKinley, Dale T. The ANC and the Liberation 
Struggle. London and Chicago: Pluto Press, 1997; Nixon, 
Rob. “Mandela, Messianism, and the Media.” Transition 51 
(1991); Official website of the ANC, http://www.anc.org.za/ 
lists/links.html (cited April 2006). 

Uta Kresse Raina 

African Union 

The Organization of African Unity (OAU) was formed 
on May 23, 1963, in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, by 32 
decolonized African nations. Built on Ghana’s president 
Kwame Nkrumah’s dream of Pan-Africanism, the OAU 
brought the opposing groups of African nations together 
in a single African organization. The founding members 
of the OAU envisaged this unity among African states as 
transcending racial, ethnic, and national differences. The 
main goal was not only to build an alliance between the 
African nations but also to provide financial, diplomatic, 
and economic assistance for those movements that were 
still fighting for liberation. OAU members guaranteed 
each other’s national sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
and economic independence and aspired to end all forms 
of colonialism and racism on the continent. The OAU 
officially agreed with the charter of the United Nations 
and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. By the 
time it was replaced by the African Union (AU) in 2002, 
the OAU counted 53 out of the 54 African nations as its 
members. 

In the context of decolonization and the cold war, 
the OAU saw itself as alternative. The alliance, coopera¬ 
tion, and unification of the numerous newly independent 
African states in the 1960s signified a period of eman¬ 
cipation and empowerment of Africa. It drew attention 
to the fact that solutions to problems that single mem¬ 
ber states faced after decolonization were transferable to 
others and made problem solving easier. It also decreased 
the possibility of Africa’s falling back into political or 
economic dependency on the former European coloniz¬ 
ing nations. The OAU wanted to provide newly liberated 
African nations with a platform of their own. In conjunc¬ 
tion with the young nations of Asia that had achieved 


national liberation they saw themselves as providing a 
third option beyond the ones of the superpowers. 

While the organization promoted African culture, 
the agreements of cooperation also included other major 
fields such as politics, diplomacy, transport, and com¬ 
munication. Matters of health, sanitation, nutrition, 
science, defense, and security also became issues of joint 
concern. The agreement stated that disputes between 
states would be settled peacefully through negotiation, 
mediation, conciliation, or arbitration, while the orga¬ 
nization condemned all forms of political assassination, 
any subversive activities of one state against another, 
and stood united in its battle against apartheid. 

The OAU acted as referee in various border conflicts 
between neighboring African nations. For example, it 
helped to prevent the division of the national territory 
of Nigeria into separate countries due to armed battle 
between distinct ethnic groups in the Biafran War from 
1967 to 1970. The OAU used its diplomatic power to 
strongly condemn Israel’s intervention in Egypt in the 
Six-Day War of 1967. It used political pressure, diplo¬ 
macy, and economic boycotts to help end apartheid in 
South Africa. The democratic nation of South Africa 
joined the OAU in 1994 as the 53rd member nation. 

Addis Ababa, Ethiopia’s capital and the host of the 
first OAU meeting, became the permanent headquarters 
of the OAU. The OAU assembly was made up of the 
heads of the individual African states. The organization 
employed over 600 staff members that were recruited 
from over 40 of its member states. The OAU had an 
annual budget in the range of $27-$30 million. In 1997 
the OAU established the African Economic Communi¬ 
ty, which envisioned a common market for the entire 
continent of Africa. 

After 39 years of existence, the OAU was criticized 
broadly for not having done enough for the African 
people. In its view it should have protected them from 
their own leaders who promoted corruption, persecut¬ 
ed political opponents, and created a new class of rich 
in their respective nations while the masses remained 
impoverished. 

Further reading: El-Ayouty, Yassin, ed. The Organization of 
African Unity After Thirty Years. Westport, CT, and Lon¬ 
don: Praeger, 1994; Organization of African Unity. Available 
online. URL: http://www.un.org/popin/oau/oauhome.htm 
(cited July 2006); van Walraven, Klaas. Dreams of Power: 
The Role of the Organization of African Unity in the Politics 
of Africa. Leiden: Ashgate, 1999. 
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AIDS crisis 

The AIDS epidemic has been considered one of the 
most important health emergencies in the contempo¬ 
rary world due to the destabilizing social, economic, 
and political consequences of its global spread and the 
unsuccessful attempts to develop vaccination against 
it. At the same time, some scientists have argued that 
the problem in tackling AIDS is not so much the insuf¬ 
ficient scientific and medical developments, but the 
politics of the global response to the disease. 

The acronym AIDS stands for acquired immuno¬ 
deficiency syndrome. From a medical perspective, AIDS 
is not a singular disease, but a series of symptoms that 
occur for an individual person who has acquired the 
human immunodeficiency virus (HIV). HIV belongs to 
the family of retroviruses, first described in the 1970s. 
The characteristic trait of viruses from that family is 
that their genetic material is encoded in ribonucleic 
acid (RNA), which is located in the inner core of the 
viruses and surrounded by an outer membrane made 
up of the fatty material taken from the cells of the 
infected person. Furthermore, HIV belongs to the virus 
group of lentiviruses, which produce latent infections. 
This means that in the initial state of HIV infection, 
the virus remains inactive and asymptomatic, and its 
genetic material is hidden in the cell for a period of 
time. In some cases, HIV has remained inactive indefi¬ 
nitely. In most of the cases, after the inactive period, 
HIV does progressive damage to the immune and ner¬ 
vous systems. 

The first stage of HIV activity in the body of an 
infected person is called AIDS-related complex (ARC). 
In ARC, only a partial deficiency of the immune sys¬ 
tem occurs. The second state of HIV activity is AIDS, 
which is a more advanced immunodeficiency. There 
are three main transmission modes of HIV: through 
sexual penetrative intercourse, the transfusion of blood 
or blood-related products, and from infected mother 
to child during birth or breast-feeding. Furthermore 
three important characteristics of the HIV infection 
have been identified. First, the condition is incurable. 
Second, the person with HIV is infectious for life, 
including during the initial (inactive) HIV infection 
period. Third, the effect of the HIV infection is the 
increased vulnerability to various infections due to 
the undermined immune system. Therefore HIV/AIDS 
has been linked with a series of other diseases such as 
pneumonia, various fungal and protozoa infections, 
lymphoma, and Kaposi sarcoma (a rare form of skin 
tissue cancer). 


It is believed that the origins of HIV are linked to 
an HIV-related virus located in Africa. There are two 
different types of HIV: HIV-1 and HIV-2 (the latter is 
present almost exclusively in Africa). The first cases of 
AIDS infection were observed in 1977-80 by doctors 
in the United States, who identified clusters of a previ¬ 
ously rare health disorder among members of the gay 
communities in San Francisco and New York. Because 
the first AIDS cases were diagnosed in gay communi¬ 
ties, the condition was initially termed Gay-Related 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome (GRID). AIDS-related 
diseases were later observed also among hemophiliacs 
and recipients of blood transfusions, prostitutes, intra¬ 
venous drug users, and infants of drug-using women. 
In 1984, the virus causing AIDS was identified by the 
French researcher Luc Montagnier of the Pasteur Insti¬ 
tute in Paris and confirmed by an American researcher, 
Robert Gallo of the National Cancer Institute. Also in 
1984 the first test for AIDS was developed. The first 
commonly used tests for AIDS were the ELISA test and 
the Western blot test. 

After the 1980s the statistics of HIV epidemiology 
showed a constant rise in the number of infected per¬ 
sons and those directly affected by AIDS. The major 
group at risk was identified by the Joint UN Programme 
on HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS) as sexually active adults and 
adolescents between 15 and 50 years. According to 
UNAIDS in 2005 there were approximately 40.3 mil¬ 
lion people living with AIDS, and over 150 million 
directly affected by AIDS. It is also important to place 
the HIV/AIDS epidemic in a broader demographic con¬ 
text. The statistics of the HIV/AIDS Department of the 
World Health Organization (WHO) showed that in 
sub-Saharan Africa, in Asia, and in the former Soviet 
republics young women with low incomes and living 
in rural areas constitute a particularly vulnerable social 
group, with the highest rate of new HIV infections. 

Global and national responses to AIDS included 
various prevention and treatment policies. After 1996 
the so-called antiretroviral drugs (ARVs), compounds 
that treat the virus infections, were in use. Antiretro¬ 
viral drugs were available in single therapies, double 
therapies, and triple therapies. One example of an anti¬ 
retroviral therapy was the Highly Active Anti-retroviral 
Therapy, which had a relatively high cost of between 
US$10,000 and $20,000 per patient per year. Most 
of the populations of the North American and west¬ 
ern and central European regions could gain access to 
antiretroviral drugs and antiretroviral therapies. This 
systematically decreased the number of deaths due 
to AIDS-related diseases. As a result, in the Western 
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world living with AIDS was gradually transformed 
into an endurable and nonfatal condition. The costs of 
the drugs and treatments made them inaccessible for 
most of the world. 

The 13th World AIDS Conference in Durban in 
2000 marked a significant shift of global attention to 
AIDS treatment. In 2002 the UN set up the Global Fund 
to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria (GFATM) in 
order to spawn more generous international funding 
of AIDS-related programs and to increase the supplies 
of ARVs. GFATM functions as a platform for coop¬ 
eration between the public sector, the private sector, 
and the civic society. Between 2003 and 2005 GFATM 
granted $4.3 billion to various projects in 128 coun¬ 
tries, including $1.9 billion specifically to HIV-related 
projects. Other key donor organizations are the World 
Bank’s Multi-Country HIV/AIDS Program (MAP), the 
U.S. President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEP- 
FAR) and the European Union HIV/AIDS Programme. 
There are also numerous private foundations, chari¬ 
ties, and private-sector support networks that partici¬ 
pate in the global struggle against HIV/AIDS. In 2003 
UNAIDS and the World Heath Organization initiated 
a campaign known as the “3 by 5” initiative, which 
aimed at making ARVs available to 3 million people in 
poor- and middle-income countries by 2005. 

In 2003 an HIV vaccination clinical trial proved 
unsuccessful. The obstacles to developing a vacci¬ 
nation against HIV included mutability of the virus, 
what effective immunological reaction the vaccination 
should generate, and various practical problems in the 
testing of the vaccine. The Global HIV Vaccine Enter¬ 
prise created a forum for public and private organiza¬ 
tions, as well as research institutes, to cooperate and 
generate funding for the development of an HIV vac¬ 
cine. Important organizations working on an HIV vac¬ 
cine included the International AIDS Vaccine Initiative 
in New York. 

In the Western world, in particular in the United 
States, where AIDS was initially linked to marginal 
social groups, it raised prejudices and contributed to 
their stigmatization and discrimination in employment, 
education, residence, and health care. The religious 
standpoint created a link between liberal sexual pat¬ 
terns and the spread of AIDS, which framed AIDS as 
an issue of personal morality, guilt, and punishment. In 
contrast, leftist standpoints phrased the AIDS issue as 
a problem of the protection of civil liberties and non¬ 
discrimination. In spite of contrary medical evidence, it 
was a widespread public belief in the 1980s that AIDS 
could be contracted by casual contact. This raised a 


number of social and legal controversies where individ¬ 
ual rights to privacy were weighed against the collec¬ 
tive right to protection from the spread of the disease. 

The main site of the AIDS epidemic remains 
sub-Saharan Africa, where the virus spread primar¬ 
ily through unprotected heterosexual intercourse and 
reuse of medical instruments and contaminated blood 
supplies. Experts suggested that the dynamics of the 
spread of AIDS and its social and geographical dis¬ 
tribution in sub-Saharan Africa both reflected and 
exacerbated the systemic characteristics of the migra¬ 
tion and mobility patterns, the social sexual behav¬ 
iors, the social inequalities and impoverishment, and 
the breakdown of family structures in the region. A 
study by the investment bank ING Barings indicated 
that in South Africa HIV/AIDS policies cost over 15 
percent of the country’s GDR The personal and col¬ 
lective consequences of the AIDS epidemic in Africa 
were equally disruptive. One of the most serious con¬ 
sequences of HIV/AIDS in Africa was the increased 
number of orphans, whose parents died due to AIDS- 
related diseases. It was predicted that by 2010 the num¬ 
ber of orphans in Africa would reach 40 million, out 
of which approximately 50 percent would be orphaned 
by causes related to HIV/AIDS. 

Further reading: Barnett, Tony, and Alan Whiteside. AIDS in 
the Twenty-First Century: Disease and Globalization. Bas¬ 
ingstoke, Hampshire: Palgrave Macmillan, 2002; Fan, Hung, 
Ross F. Coner, and Luis P. Villarreal. AIDS: Science and 
Society. Boston: Jones and Bartlett Publishers, 2004; Kopp, 
Christine. The New Era of AIDS: HIV and Medicine in 
Times of Transition. Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publish¬ 
ers, 2002; Mustafa, Faizan. AIDS, Law and Human Rights. 
New Delhi: Institute of Objective Studies, 1998; Preda, Alex. 
AIDS, Rhetoric, and Medical Knowledge. Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 2005. 

Magdalena Zolkos 

Akihito 

(1933- ) emperor of Japan 

Akihito became Japan’s 125th reigning emperor in 1989 
upon the death of his father, Hirohito. According to Japa¬ 
nese mythology, the emperors, beginning with the legend¬ 
ary Jimmu, descendant of the sun goddess Amaterasu, 
had ruled over the country since 660 b.c.e. Although 
the emperors had de jure powers, it was the shoguns 
who ruled over most of Japanese history. With the Meiji 
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Restoration in 1868, Emperor Meiji became the head of 
state, holding sovereign power. The postwar constitution 
of 1947 again reduced the role of the emperor to one of 
symbolism. 

Akihito was born on December 23, 1933, the first 
male child of Emperor Hirohito and Empress Naga- 
ko. In keeping with the royal tradition, Akihito at the 
age of three was separated from his parents and was 
brought up by court attendants, tutors, chamberlains, 
and nurses. However, in a departure from custom, at 
the age of six Akihito was sent to school along with 
commoners. During World War II when the Allied 
countries, led by the United States, attacked Japan, 
Akihito was moved to other provincial cities far away 
from Tokyo for safety. 

At the end of the war in 1945, when the U.S. Army 
occupied Japan, Akihito attended high school and col¬ 
lege with the sons of the elite class. A Philadelphia Quak¬ 
er, Elizabeth Gray Vining, was made Akihito’s personal 
tutor and taught him Western customs and values. He 
also briefly studied politics and civics at Gakushuin Uni¬ 
versity in Tokyo. 

Akihito was invested as a crown prince in 1952, 
when he was 18. In 1959 he married Shoda Michiko; 
she was the first commoner to marry into the imperial 
family. 

When his father died on January 7, 1989, at the age 
of 87, Akihito became the emperor and took his assigned 
role as the symbolic head of state. 

Further reading: Keene, Donald. Emperor of Japan. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2002; Kinoshita, June, and 
Nicholas Palevsky. Gateway to Japan. Tokyo: Kodansha 
International, 1998; Vining, Elizabeth Gray. Windows for 
the Crown Prince: Akihito of Japan. New York: Tuttle Pub¬ 
lishers, 1990. 

Mohammed Badrul Alam 

Algerian revolution 

The Algerian war against French colonialism lasted 
from 1954 to 1962, when Algeria gained its indepen¬ 
dence. In 1954 armed attacks occurred at 70 different 
points scattered throughout the nation. Having just suf¬ 
fered a humiliating defeat by the Vietnamese at Dien 
Bien Phu, the French army was determined to win in 
Algeria. The French colons (colonists) in Algeria were 
also determined to keep “Algerie Franqaise.” The tactics 
adopted by the Algerians and Vietnamese and the French 


and the Americans were remarkably similar and brought 
similar results as well. 

The Front de Fiberation Nationale (FEN) was an 
outgrowth of earlier nationalist movements. Ahmad 
Ben Bella (1916?- ), in addition to Belkacem Krim, 
Muhammad Khidr, and Hussein Ait Ahmad, led the 
movement. Under the FEN Algeria was divided into 
six wilayas, or districts, each with an FEN organiza¬ 
tion and leader acting within a cell system. The top 
echelon of FEN leaders met periodically to coordi¬ 
nate strategy. The wilayas and the cell system provided 
flexibility and some degree of security in a war where 
the French enjoyed military superiority. As with other 
revolutions in developing countries the FEN adopted 
guerrilla warfare tactics, avoided direct confrontation 
with French troops, and attacked civilian targets as well 
as French military sites. With few advanced weapons, 
the FEN used the so-called bombs-in-baskets approach 
to inflict maximum damage on the French army and 
colons. Algerian women were also active in the move¬ 
ment, serving as lookouts, distributing food and arms 
to fighters, and sometimes participating in the fighting 
as well. 

In 1954 the French had 50,000 soldiers in Algeria, 
by the war’s end they had over half a million soldiers in 
Algeria and they were still not winning. The French had 
clear-cut superiority in armaments, including planes 
and advanced firepower, but the Algerians knew the 
terrain, had popular support, and were determined to 
fight in spite of high costs until they achieved the goal 
of independence. 

The French used air strikes, napalm, pacification 
projects of rounding up civilians in rural areas and 
imprisoning them in internment camps, and burning 
villages. These tactics only increased local support for 
the FFN. The French army also tortured FFN captives. 
When word of the torture reached mainland France 
many turned against the war. In an attempt to focus 
their power in Algeria, the French granted Morocco 
and Tunisia independence in 1956, but when FFN 
fighters took refuge in these neighboring countries, the 
French attacked them. The war expanded much as the 
fighting in Vietnam spread into Taos and Cambodia. 
In 1956 French agents skyjacked the Moroccan plane 
carrying Ben Bella to a meeting of FFN leaders in Tunis 
and imprisoned him. One of the first skyjackings, the 
tactic was condemned by the international community 
but became more commonplace in subsequent decades. 
French forces defeated the FFN in Algiers but the FFN 
merely moved its operations elsewhere in the country, 
forcing French troops to move. Then the FFN slow- 
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ly reconstituted itself in Algiers and the French were 
forced to return to fighting in the same city where they 
had previously declared victory. 

In 1958 General Charles de Gaulle came to 
power in France with the support of the army and the 
colons, who believed he would win the war in Alge¬ 
ria. De Gaulle traveled to Algeria, where he pointedly 
did not speak about “Algerie Pran 9 aise.” De Gaulle 
realized that short of a full-scale, long-term war the 
French could not win in Algeria. Although he hoped 
for some sort of alliance between the two nations and 
access to the petroleum and mineral reserves in the 
Sahara, by 1960 de Gaulle was speaking of an Alge¬ 
rian Algeria. He opted for negotiations with the FLN 
at Evian in 1961. The negotiations dragged on and the 
war escalated as both sides attempted to improve their 
positions at the negotiating table by gaining victories 
on the battlefield. Furious with what they believed 
to be de Gaulle’s betrayal, dissident army officers led 
an abortive coup in 1961. The colons organized into 
the extremist Secret Army Organization (OAS) and 
attempted to bring the war home to France by try¬ 
ing to assassinate de Gaulle in 1961. The OAS even 
attempted to bomb the Eiffel Tower, a move that was 
thwarted by French intelligence services. 

The war polarized French society between those 
who opposed the war—including intellectuals such 
as Jean-Paul Sartre, students, and labor unions—and 
those, especially in the army, who supported the war 
effort. 

In 1962 Algeria became formally independent, and 
Ben Bella returned as the first premier and later as 
president. The economy of Algeria was in ruins. As 
many as a million Algerians had perished in the war 
and another million had been made homeless. Refus¬ 
ing to live in independent Algeria, the colons left en 
masse, many moving to Spain rather than to France 
under de Gaulle. 

Immediately following independence a form of 
spontaneous socialism, or autogestion, had evolved as 
homeless and unemployed Algerians took over aban¬ 
doned farms and businesses and began to run them 
and share the profits. Initially Ben Bella supported the 
autogestion movement, but gradually the FLN-led gov¬ 
ernment took over farms and factories along the Soviet 
state capitalism model. Ben Bella and his minister of 
defense, Houari Boumedienne (1925 ?—1978), cham¬ 
pioned the formal army rather than the more loosely 
organized guerrilla fighters and they outmaneuvered or 
eliminated potential rivals within the FLN leadership. 
Algeria adopted a neutral position in the cold war and 


sometimes, as in the 1979 U.S. hostage crisis in Iran, 
served as a mediator in disputes, as it was respected 
by both sides. Some of the Algerian infrastructure was 
rebuilt using petroleum revenues but the economy failed 
to keep pace with the population growth. 

In 1965 Boumedienne ousted Ben Bella, who then 
spent number of years in Algerian prisons; he was not 
released until after Boumedienne’s death, when Chadli 
Benjedid became president. His regime was marked 
by economic stagnation and privatization. As unem¬ 
ployment rose—particularly among the youth born 
after independence—many young Algerians opposed 
the authoritarian FLN regime and turned increasing¬ 
ly toward Islamist movements. When the Islamists 
seemed poised to win in the open and fair 1991 elec¬ 
tions the LLN, with the support of Lrance and the Unit¬ 
ed States, cancelled the elections, thereby setting off a 
bloody civil war that lasted through the 1990s. 

Further reading: Alexander, Martin S., ed. France and the 
Algerian War, 1954-1962. London: Routledge, 2002; Horne, 
Alistair. A Savage War of Peace: Algeria 1954-1962. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1977; Ruedy, John. Modern Algeria: 
The Origins and Development of a Nation. 2d ed. Blooming¬ 
ton: Indiana University Press, 2005; Stora, Benjamin. Algeria, 
1830-2000: A Short History. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 2004. 

Janice J. Terry 

Allende, Salvador 

(1908-1973) Chilean politician 

Longtime politician, medical doctor, self-proclaimed 
Marxist, and president of Chile’s Popular Unity (Uni- 
dad Popular) government from 1970 to 1973, Salvador 
Allende occupies a highly controversial place in Chilean 
history. The country’s only democratically elected Marx¬ 
ist president, Allende instituted a range of reforms that 
sharpened the polarization of Chilean society and led to 
a series of economic and political crises. He was over¬ 
thrown and died in office on September 11, 1973, by 
a coalition of military officers backed by the country’s 
leading economic interests, and in collusion with the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). His ousting and death 
ushered in the period of military dictatorship led by army 
general Augusto Pinochet (1973-89). 

Born in Valparaiso, Chile, on July 26, 1908, to a 
prominent leftist political family, Allende entered medi¬ 
cal school and became active in the movement opposed 
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to the dictatorship of General Carlos Ibanez (1927-31). 
Cofounder of the Chilean Socialist Party in 1933, he 
won a seat in the country’s national legislature in 1937 
and became minister of health in 1939. Making his first 
bid for the presidency in 1952, in which the former dic¬ 
tator Ibanez triumphed, he finished a distant fourth. He 
ran again for president in 1958 and 1964 as the leader 
of the Communist-Socialist alliance (Frente de Accion 
Popular), founded in 1957, losing the elections but 
gaining a loyal political following that by 1964 com¬ 
prised 39 percent of the electorate. Calling for social¬ 
ism in Chile, sympathetic to the Communist regime of 
Fidel Castro in Cuba, and in the context of the cold 
war, Allende came to be viewed with deep suspicion by 
both the Chilean landowning and copper oligarchy and 
the U.S. government. 

In the hotly contested 1970 elections, Allende and 
his Popular Unity coalition won with a slim plurality 
of 36.5 percent, defeating Conservative Jorge Alessan- 
dri (34.9 percent) and Christian Democrat Radomiro 
Tomic (27.8 percent). On taking office, Allende insti¬ 
tuted a populist strategy of freezing prices and hiking 
wages, which boosted consumer spending and redis¬ 
tributed income to favor the urban and rural poor. 
He also followed through on his campaign pledge to 
pursue a “peaceful road to socialism” by national¬ 
izing some 200 of the country’s largest firms, many 
U.S.-owned, including banks and insurance compa¬ 
nies, public utilities, and the copper, coal, and steel 
industries. 

By 1971 opposition to the reforms grew, especially 
among the military, large landholders, and leading indus¬ 
trialists. By 1972 runaway inflation compounded the 
political backlash, the result of higher wages, a bloated 
government bureaucracy, and the growth of an under¬ 
ground economy in response to price controls. As popu¬ 
lar discontent mounted and the Popular Unity coalition 
fractured into groups divided over the pace of change, 
pro-Allende guerrilla groups launched an armed cam¬ 
paign against conservative elements. From spring 1973 
a wave of strikes by copper miners, truck drivers, shop¬ 
keepers, and others compounded the regime’s mounting 
problems. Meanwhile, the U.S. administration of Rich¬ 
ard Nixon and the CIA worked to undermine the regime, 
funding opposition groups and plotting with rightists for 
Allende’s overthrow. On September 11, 1973, the mili¬ 
tary assaulted the presidential palace in Santiago. By the 
end of the day Allende was dead—whether by his own 
hand or the military’s remaining a matter of dispute. 
Upwards of 5,000 people were killed in the coup and 
its aftermath, making it the bloodiest regime change in 


20th-century South America. Revered by some, reviled 
by others, Allende and his short-lived socialist experi¬ 
ment, and the U.S. role in assisting the overthrow of a 
democratically elected president, left an enduring mark 
on modern Chilean and Latin American history. 

Further reading: Faundez, Julio. Marxism and Democracy in 
Chile: From 1932 to the Fall of Allende. New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 1988; Kaufman, Edy. Crisis in Allen¬ 
de’s Chile: New Perspectives. New York: Praeger, 1988; 
Loveman, Brian. Chile: The Legacy of Hispanic Capitalism. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1979. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Alliance for Progress 

Announced by U.S. President John F. Kennedy on March 
13, 1961, the Alliance for Progress was a massive U.S. 
foreign aid program for Latin America, the biggest aimed 
at the underdeveloped world up to that time. Likened to 
the Marshall Plan in postwar Europe, its express intent 
was to promote economic and social development and 
democratic institutions across the Western Hemisphere; 
to raise living standards for the poorest of the poor; and 
to make leftist social revolution an unattractive alterna¬ 
tive. “Those who make democracy impossible,” warned 
President Kennedy in announcing the plan, “will make 
revolution inevitable. ” 

Most commonly interpreted in the context of the 
cold war between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, as a response to Fidel Castro and the Cuban 
revolution of 1959, and as the U.S. foreign policy 
establishment’s effort to thwart the aspirations of left¬ 
ist revolutionaries, the Alliance for Progress, despite 
some successes, is widely considered to have failed to 
meet its lofty goals. Pledging $20 billion in aid over 
10 years, the program actually distributed an estimat¬ 
ed $4.8 billion, the remainder of the approximately 
$10 billion overall U.S. contribution from 1961 to 
1969 going toward loan repayment and debt service. 
The program came to an effective end in 1969 under 
President Richard Nixon, who replaced it with a 
new agency called Action for Progress. A refurbished 
version was formulated by President Ronald Rea¬ 
gan in 1981, in his Caribbean Basin Initiative, 
which suffered many of the same shortcomings as its 
predecessor. 

In August 1961 representatives from the United 
States and Latin American countries (save Cuba) met at 
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Punta del Este, Uruguay, to formulate specific objectives 
and targets for the program and ways to implement them. 
The most important of these objectives included raising 
per capita incomes by an average of 2.5 percent annu¬ 
ally; land reform; trade diversification, mainly through 
export production; industrialization; educational reforms 
(including elimination of illiteracy by 1970); and price 
stability. The program’s theoretical underpinnings owed 
much to the work of U.S. economist Walter W. Rostow, 
and his notion of “economic take-off” (articulated in 
his 1960 book, The Stages of Economic Growth). He 
was a member of the inter-American “board of experts” 
(dubbed “the nine wise men”) that had final authority on 
the program’s specific content. 

The reasons for the program’s overall failure have 
been the subject of much debate among scholars. Most 
agree that deepening U.S. commitments in the Vietnam 
War diverted attention and resources away from Alli¬ 
ance programs and initiatives. Another frequently cited 
limitation concerns the difficulties inherent in promot¬ 
ing democratic institutions and land reform in societies 
dominated by stark divisions of social class and race, 
entrenched landholding oligarchies, and small groups of 
privileged economic and political elites. Another criti¬ 
cism concerns the top-down nature of the programs, 
which relied almost exclusively on active state support 
and failed to incorporate local community or grassroots 
organizations into their design and implementation. For 
these and other reasons, the Alliance for Progress achieved 
some successes but on the whole failed to achieve the 
goals articulated by President Kennedy in 1961. 

Further reading: Berger, Mark T. Under Northern Eyes: 
Latin American Studies and U.S. Hegemony in the Americas, 
1898 - 1990 . Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1995; 
Scheman, Ronald, ed. The Alliance for Progress: A Retro¬ 
spective. New York: Praeger, 1988; Schoultz, Lars. Beneath 
the United States: A History of U.S. Policy Toward Latin 
America. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1998. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(AFL-CIO) 

In 1955 the American Federation of Fabor (AFF) and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) joined to 
create the American Federation of Fabor and Congress 


of Industrial Organizations (AFF-CIO). The 54 national 
and international federated labor unions within the AFF- 
CIO are located in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Panama, and U.S. dependencies. Membership in the 
United States as of 2005 was over 9 million. 

The major functions of the AFF-CIO are to lobby for 
the interests of organized labor and to mediate disagree¬ 
ments between member unions. A long-standing cam¬ 
paign of the federation is against the right-to-work laws 
that ban closed or union shops. A related issue is repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Fabor Act, which authorized right 
to work half a century ago. The AFL-CIO also works 
against other antilabor legislation and candidates. 

The first leader of the AFL was Samuel Gompers, 
who modeled the AFL on the British Trade Union Con¬ 
gress. He was conservative politically and believed that 
unions should work within the economic system as it was 
rather than trying to alter it. Gompers was followed by 
William Green and George Meany. Under their guidance, 
the AFL grew to over 10 million members by the time of 
its merger with the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
in 1955. The union’s early accomplishments were signifi¬ 
cant. Union men gained higher wages, a shorter work 
week and work day, workers’ compensation, laws regu¬ 
lating child labor, and exemption from antitrust laws. 

The CIO dates only to the 1930s. Green had replaced 
Gompers as leader of the AFL in 1924, but he maintained 
Gompers’s business unionism, based on crafts. By then the 
old crafts approach seemed outdated to some AFL mem¬ 
bers. The United States had industrialized, and mass pro¬ 
duction had replaced craftsmanship. Production workers 
in major industries such as steel, rubber, and automo¬ 
biles lacked union protections. A strong minority of the 
AFL wanted the federation to begin organizing industri¬ 
ally. Within the AFL was a union leader with experience 
organizing an industry, John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers (UMW) of America. In 1935 Lewis led the dis¬ 
sidents in the formation of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. With the sympathetic New Deal Demo¬ 
crats in the White House, the unions had a rare opportu¬ 
nity to organize American labor with the government on 
their side. The committee organized, winning significant 
victories in automobiles and steel. The CIO challenged 
the authority of the AFL, and the AFL revoked the char¬ 
ters of the 10 CIO unions. The CIO became the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in 1938. 

The independent CIO, under Lewis until 1940 and 
then under Philip Murray until 1952, was more mili¬ 
tant than the AFL. It had a Political Action Committee, 
led by Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union, that encouraged membership political 
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President Gerald Ford (left) meeting with AFL-CIO president 
George Meatry at the White House in 1974. 


activism. The CIO attempted a major southern orga¬ 
nizing campaign that proved fruitless in the 1940s and 
internal discord led to the loss of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union in 1938 and the mine 
workers in 1942. Still, in 1955, the CIO had 32 affili¬ 
ated unions with approximately 5 million members. 

Both unions had internal difficulties in the 1940s. The 
AFL had member unions dominated by organized crime. 
The CIO’s radicalism brought into its member unions a 
number of communists. The CIO expelled 11 supposedly 
communist-dominated unions in 1949-50. 

The end of World War II was the end of the close rela¬ 
tionship with the federal government that had allowed 
the AFL to grow during the 1930s. The Republicans in 
Congress reversed that relationship, covering unions as 
well as employers under unfair labor practices legisla¬ 
tion and prohibiting the closed shop as well as the orga¬ 
nization of supervisors and campaign contributions by 
unions. Union leaders had to swear that they were not 
communists. Passed over Truman’s veto, Taft-Hartley 
was a major blow to unionism. Clearly, the union leaders 
had reason to worry about the new Republican adminis¬ 
tration, and repeal of Taft-Hartley was an ongoing desire 
of the AFL-CIO. 

Throughout the period of separation, at least some 
within both unions retained an interest in reuniting the 
two. After the election of Eisenhower, the two leader¬ 
ships agreed that the first Republican administration in 
20 years would probably be unfavorable to labor. Unity 
was desirable. George Meany, as head of the AFL, and 
Walter P. Reuther, as head of the CIO, worked to bring 
about a merger, which occurred in 1955. 


The first AFL-CIO convention elected Meany as pres¬ 
ident. In 1957 it enacted anti-racket codes and expelled 
the Teamsters Union for failure to meet ethical standards. 
In 1961 the AFL-CIO implemented mandatory arbitra¬ 
tion of internal disputes. That failed to prevent a dust-up 
between Meany and Reuther, who regarded Meany as 
dictatorial and wanted the AFL-CIO to involve itself in 
civil rights and social welfare issues. Reuther wanted to 
be president of the AFL-CIO and felt that Meany had 
outlived his usefulness. 

Reuther’s United Automobile Workers (UAW) left 
the AFL-CIO in 1968. In 1969 the UAW and the Team¬ 
sters formed the Alliance for Labor Action (ALA), which 
sought to organize the unorganized, students, and intel¬ 
lectuals. Reuther died in a plane crash in 1970. Without 
his strong leadership, the ALA disbanded in December 
1971 after proving unsuccessful as an alternative to the 
AFL-CIO. 

Meany retired in 1979, and his replacement was 
Lane Kirkland, the secretary-treasurer. Kirkland inher¬ 
ited a union in decline in an economy turning away from 
organized labor. It brought the UAW back into the fold 
in 1981, the Teamsters in 1988, and the UMW in 1989. 
The tide would not turn, however, and Kirkland retired 
under pressure in 1995. 

Thomas R. Donahue, secretary-treasurer become 
interim president, was challenged by John J. Sweeny of 
the Service Employees International Union (SEIU), who 
won the first contested election in AFL-CIO history. 
Sweeny and United Mine Workers president Richard 
Trumka represented a new generation of activist union 
leaders, potentially a force for changing the decline of 
organized labor. Under Sweeny the AFL-CIO supported 
Democratic candidates, including Bill Clinton, and 
gained a sympathetic ear in the White House. Sweeny 
proved unable to reverse the decline in unionism due to 
deindustrialization and the loss of high-paying or skilled 
jobs in traditional union industries. Critics charged that 
Sweeny was exhausting the union’s funds without any¬ 
thing substantial to show for it. 

In 2005 Andrew Stern of the SEIU led an effort to 
force Sweeny’s retirement. Stern proposed consolidat¬ 
ing the AFL-CIO’s member unions into 20 super unions 
organized by sector of the economy. He also wanted 
reemphasis on the organization of unrepresented work¬ 
ers. Failing to reform the AFL-CIO or force Sweeny out, 
the SEIU left the federation and created the Change to 
Win Federation. 

Further reading: Buhle, Paul. Taking Care of Business: Sam¬ 
uel Gompers, George Meany, Lane Kirkland, and the Trag- 
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edy of American Labor. New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1999; Goldfield, Michael. The Decline of Organized Labor 
in the United States. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1993; Zieger, Robert H., and Gilbert Gall. American Work¬ 
ers, American Unions. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 2002. 

John H. Barnhill 

American Indian Movement (AIM) 

Relations between Native peoples and U.S. federal 
and state governments soon after World War II swung 
between paternalism and indifference. Native Americans 
responded with a new militancy that echoed the Civil 
Rights movement and, by 1968, produced the Ameri¬ 
can Indian Movement (AIM). “Red power,” expressed 
in lawsuits, sit-ins, and demonstrations—some of them 
violent—created greater awareness of Native rights and 
fostered new economic and educational initiatives. But 
many Indians remained desperately poor and isolated. 

In the 1950s federal policies reverted to a pre-New 
Deal relationship with Native tribes. Indians were once 
again urged to assimilate, giving up tribal political rights 
and long-standing land claims. Natives were encouraged 
to relocate from reservations to urban areas. More than 
100 tribes were stripped of their sovereignty and ben¬ 
efits. The federal Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), never 
beloved but still useful to Native groups, lost much of 
its mission. 

This again changed dramatically in 1962 when 
President John F. Kennedy ushered in what became 
known as the Self-Determination Era. Kennedy was first 
in a series of presidents of both parties to take Indian 
cultural and economic claims more seriously. Natives 
benefited from Great Society programs. President 
Richard Nixon played a major role as a proponent 
of the 1974 Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act. 

By then the American Indian Movement was well 
under way. In 1969 AIM members occupied Alcatraz, 
the San Francisco Bay island formerly used as a federal 
prison. They would remain there, reclaiming Alcatraz 
as Indian land, for almost two years. In 1971 protesters 
briefly occupied Mount Rushmore, the South Dakota 
presidential monument near the 1876 site of a Sioux 
rout of General George Custer. 

Not all AIM protests were peaceful. In 1973 a vio¬ 
lent clash at Wounded Knee, South Dakota, killed two 
activists and badly wounded a federal agent. It ended 


after 73 days when the Nixon administration promised 
to review an 1868 treaty. AIM activist Leonard Peltier, 
who grew up on North Dakota’s Anishinabe Turtle 
Mountain Reservation, received two life sentences for 
murdering two federal agents during a 1975 shoot-out 
on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. Human rights 
groups maintain his innocence. 

The overall trajectory of U.S.-Native relations was 
toward greater autonomy and respect. Some “terminat¬ 
ed” tribes, like the Menominee of the northern Great 
Lakes, had their authority restored. A 1971 Alaskan 
Native Claims Settlement Act and a 2000 restoration 
of 84,000 acres to Utah’s Ute tribe (accompanied by 
an official apology) advanced self-determination. Dur¬ 
ing the presidency of George H. W. Bush, almost 90 
percent of BIA staff had tribal roots. U.S. courts, dusting 
off long-ignored treaties, restored many Native rights 
related to fishing, farming, travel, and sovereignty. 

In 1979 Florida’s Seminole were the first to use 
court-affirmed rights to run bingo games. By the mid- 
1990s more than 100 casinos were operating on res¬ 
ervation lands across the United States. Gaming and 
other new businesses, including tax-free sales of tobac¬ 
co and other highly taxed products, enriched many 
tribes. Some assimilated Natives reaffiliated with their 
tribes to participate in this new economy. But reliance 
on the greed of non-Indians proved no solution for fun¬ 
damental inequities. Approximately 28,000 residents of 
Pine Ridge, the 3,500-square-mile Oglala Sioux reser¬ 
vation, live with high unemployment and annual family 
incomes below $4,000. High suicide and infant mortal¬ 
ity rates have made life expectancy at Pine Ridge the 
nation’s shortest. 

Further reading: Evans, Sterling, ed. American Indians in 
American History, 1870-2001: A Companion Reader. West- 
port, CT: Praeger, 2002; Iverson, Peter. We Are Still Here: 
American Indians in the Twentieth Century. Wheeling, IL: 
Harlan Davidson, 1998. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Angola, Republic of 

The Republic of Angola is situated in south-central Afri¬ 
ca. The country is bounded by the Democratic Repub¬ 
lic of the Congo to the northeast, Zambia to the east, 
Namibia to the south, and the Atlantic Ocean to the 
west. It has an area of 1,246,700 square kilometers and 
its capital city is Luanda. It is divided into 18 provinces, 
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but one of them, Cabinda, is an enclave, separated from 
the rest of the country by the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo. 

The topography varies from arid coastal areas and 
dry savannas in the interior south to rain forests in 
the north and a wet interior highland. On the plateau, 
heavy rainfall causes periodic flooding. Overuse and 
degradation of water resources have led to inadequate 
supplies of potable water. Other current environmental 
issues are deforestation of the tropical rain forest, over¬ 
use of pastures, soil erosion, and desertification, which 
results in a loss of biodiversity. 

Angola had approximately 12,127,071 inhabit¬ 
ants in 2006. There were around 90 ethnic groups in 
the country, and although Portuguese was the official 
language, Bantu and other African languages were spo¬ 
ken by a high percentage of the population. Although 
Roman Catholicism remained the dominant religion, 
there were evangelist and indigenous religions that were 
very strong. 

Angola’s socioeconomic conditions rank in the 
bottom 10 in the world. Health conditions are inad¬ 
equate because of years of insurgency. There is a high 
prevalence of HIV, vectorborne diseases like malaria, 
and other waterborne diseases. Although the agricul¬ 
tural sector was formerly the mainstay of the economy, 
it contributed only a small percentage of GDP, because 
of the disruption caused by civil war. The products 
derived from this sector are bananas, sugarcane, coffee, 
sisal, corn, cotton, manioc (tapioca), tobacco, vegeta¬ 
bles, and plantains. It also has forest products and fish. 
Food must be imported in large quantities. 

Angola is one of Africa’s major oil producers. The 
oil industry is the most important sector of the economy 
and it constitutes the majority of the country’s exports. 
Angola has minerals: diamonds, iron, uranium, phos¬ 
phates, feldspar, bauxite, and gold. But Angola is clas¬ 
sified as one of the world’s poorest countries despite 
abundant natural resources. The reasons lie in the his¬ 
tory of this country, which has suffered a 27-year civil 
war that was caused not only by ethnic factors but also 
by disputes over natural resources. 

Angola was a Portuguese colony. In the 1960s liber¬ 
ation movements such as Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola (MPLA) and National Liberation 
Front of Angola (FNLA) began to call for independ¬ 
ence. In 1961 the native Angolans rose in a revolt that 
was repressed. In 1964 a group inside of the FNLA 
separated and created the National Union for Total 
Independence of Angola (UNITA). During the mid- 
1960s and 1970s there were a series of guerrilla actions, 


which finished with the negotiation for independence in 
1975. 

But the postindependence period was distinguished 
by instability. The MPLA declared itself the government 
of the country so soon after independence that a civil 
war broke out between MPLA, UNITA, and FNLA, 
exacerbated by foreign intervention during the cold 
war. Angola, like many African countries, became 
involved in the struggle between the superpowers and 
many African political leaders resorted to U.S. or Soviet 
aid. The MPLA government received large amounts of 
aid from Cuba and the Soviet Union, while the United 
States supported first the FNLA and then UNITA. 

In 1976 the FNLA was defeated by Cuban troops, 
leaving the competition for government control and 
access to natural resources to MPLA and UNITA. By 
the end of the cold war era, in 1991, a cease-fire was 
signed between the government and UNITA and both 
agreed to make Angola a multiparty state and called 
for elections. In 1992 the MPLA was elected to lead the 
nation but UNITA disagreed and charged MPLA with 
fraud. This situation caused tensions and the war con¬ 
tinued until 1994, when negotiations began, helped by 
South Africa and the United Nations (UN). The war 
finished in 2002 when Jonas Savimbi, the president of 
UNITA, was killed in battle. 

As a result of the civil war, up to 1.5 million lives 
were lost and 4 million people were displaced. Since the 
war Angola has been slowly rebuilding, increasing for¬ 
eign exchange and implementing reforms recommended 
by the International Monetary Fund. 

Further reading: Abbot, Peter, and Manuel Rodrigues. Mod¬ 
ern African Wars (2): Angola and Mocamgique 1961-1974. 
Oxford: Osprey Publishing, 1988; Campbell, Horace. Mili¬ 
tarism, Warfare, and the Search for Peace in Angola. In The 
Uncertain Promise of Southern Africa. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 2001; Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 
Klare, Michael T. “The New Geography of Conflict.” For¬ 
eign Affairs (May/June 2001); Klare, Michael T. Resource 
Wars: The New Landscape of Global Conflict. New York: 
Henry Holt, 2001. 

Veronica M. Ziliotto 

ANZUS Treaty 

The ANZUS Security Treaty binds together Austra¬ 
lia, New Zealand, and the United States. ANZUS was 
signed in San Francisco on September 1, 1951, and 
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took effect on April 28, 1952. It remains in force, 
although it has increasingly come under attack by both 
Australia and New Zealand since the 1980s and New 
Zealand has essentially withdrawn from the alliance. 

Beginning in the late 1940s the United States aban¬ 
doned the isolationist impulse that had directed its for¬ 
eign policy in previous decades to form and maintain 
a global network of alliances. U.S. policy makers in 
the cold war were especially interested in opposing 
the rise of communism. Following the outbreak of the 
Korean War in 1950, the United States became con¬ 
cerned with constructing a series of regional security 
arrangements to guard against communist attacks. For 
Australia and New Zealand, alliances were a necessity 
because of their need for protection, particularly from 
Communist China, the Soviet Union, and due to the 
problems associated with decolonization in Asia and 
the Pacific. Both countries were also concerned about 
the return of Japan to sovereign status, and sought a 
replacement for Great Britain as a dependable secu¬ 
rity guarantor. The United States offered exactly what 
both sought. 

The ANZUS Treaty stipulates that an armed attack 
on New Zealand, Australia, or the United States would 
be dangerous to each signatory’s own peace and safety. 
Accordingly, each country would act to meet the com¬ 
mon danger in step with its constitutional processes. 
In the early and mid-1950s the United States rejected 
Australian efforts to move toward more security coop¬ 
eration such as cooperative and systematic military 
planning and the designation of national security units 
that might fall under the ANZUS name and assign¬ 
ment, similar to the North Atlantic Treaty Orga¬ 
nization (NATO) model. 

After the ANZUS pact was signed, nonsecurity 
ties between the three countries grew, paralleling the 
building of their security relations. Commercial, cul¬ 
tural, and other forms of U.S. influence were largely 
welcomed during the cold war years. The great dispar¬ 
ity of size and power generated irritation within Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand, however, and both countries 
complained about the way they were treated by the 
United States, although both developed close military 
cooperation with the United States. Australia, in par¬ 
ticular, became a valuable site for U.S. communication 
and surveillance facilities and naval ship visits. 

As the cold war began to wind down in the 1980s, 
the threat from outside sources lessened. Citizens of the 
two nations, particularly among members of the labor, 
began to question the elaborate security ties with the 
United States. Citizens of New Zealand and Australia 


challenged ANZUS as more a method for the United 
States to enlist support for its military agenda than a 
means of providing security for them. 

In 1984 New Zealand banned the entry of U.S. 
Navy ships into its ports in the belief that the ships 
were carrying nuclear weapons or were nuclear pow¬ 
ered. The United States argued that New Zealand’s 
action compromised U.S. military operations. Addi¬ 
tionally, Americans were offended by the manner in 
which New Zealand presented its differences with 
U.S. policy makers. 

When President Ronald Reagan announced in 
1986 that the United States would decline to abide by 
the provisions of the unratified Strategic Arms Limita¬ 
tion Treaty (SALT) II that restricted nuclear weapons, 
New Zealand stated that the United States had not been 
negotiating in good faith. The United States responded 
by rescinding its ANZUS-based security obligations 
toward New Zealand in 1986. 

The future of ANZUS is in doubt. New Zealand 
has shown no indication that it wants to resume 
the partnership. For Australia, the alliance with the 
United States has continued to be a foundation of its 
defense policy. 

See also South East Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO). 

Further reading: Albinski, Henry S. ANZUS: The United 
States and Pacific Security. Lanham, MD: University Press 
of America, 1987; McIntyre, W. David. Background to the 
ANZUS Pact: Policy-Making, Strategy, and Diplomacy, 
1945-55. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1995; Young, Thom- 
as-Durell. Australia, New Zealand, and U.S. Security Rela¬ 
tions, 1951-1986. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1992. 

Caryn E. Neumann 

appropriate technology 

Appropriate technology is an approach of using envi¬ 
ronmentally conscious, cost-effective, small projects 
rather than high technology and huge expensive proj¬ 
ects to improve the lives of people around the world. 
Mohandas K. Gandhi was an early advocate of appro¬ 
priate technology use, arguing that the massive Indian 
population could not afford the waste and expense 
involved with many development projects advocated 
in the West. Gunnar (d. 1987) and Alva Myrdal (d. 
1986), an economist and a diplomat from Sweden, 
also supported the use of appropriate technology in 
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Third World or Global South development projects. In 
Asian Drama: An Inquiry into the Poverty of Nations 
and the Challenge of World Poverty: A World Anti- 
Poverty Outline, Gunnar Myrdal focused on ways to 
break out of the cycle of poverty whereby low pro¬ 
ductivity led to low income that in turn contributed 
to low savings and low capital. 

A number of countries and individual development 
experts have successfully utilized appropriate technol¬ 
ogy. In the poor West African nation of Burkina Faso 
numbers of young people were given short training 
courses in administering shots; they then went out to 
rural centers in the countryside, where they gave shots 
to children. Thus at low cost the nation’s children were 
inoculated for the five major childhood diseases. 

The Egyptian architect Hassan Fathy (d. 1989) 
attempted to solve the problem of providing low-cost 
housing by using cheap mud brick that was easily avail¬ 
able and aesthetically pleasing. After World War II he 
built an experimental village, Gourna, in southern Egypt, 
entirely of mud brick structures; unfortunately the proj¬ 
ect was mired in bureaucratic and political problems, 
and Fathy’s approach was only adopted by some artists 
in Egypt and wealthy Americans in the Southwest. 

In 1977 Wangari Muta Maathai of Kenya initi¬ 
ated the Green Belt movement, in which women were 
mobilized to reforest degraded land; she also fought for 
the cancellation of African debt and an end to politi¬ 
cal corruption. Her work for the environment was rec¬ 
ognized with the 2004 Nobel Peace Prize. In another 
small but successful project pest-resistant grasses were 
planted around crops to increase productivity and the 
grasses were fed to livestock, increasing profits from 
both crops. In the field of health care President Carter’s 
center in Atlanta, Georgia, aimed to eliminate guinea 
worm disease, which afflicted many poor people, espe¬ 
cially in western Africa. The Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation, the richest private philanthropic organi¬ 
zation, established programs to raise vaccination rates 
and eliminate other virulent diseases. 

In Asia microfinance projects such as the Grameen 
Bank provided loans for poor women (who had a more 
reliable rate of repayment than men) for start-up money 
for small businesses or the purchase of farm animals 
such as chickens, goats, and cows that provided much- 
needed income and protein to supplement meager 
diets. 

Until late in the 20th century the World Bank and 
other aid organizations tended to fund high-tech proj¬ 
ects such as dams, factories, or roads. Toward the end 
of the century agencies shifted their priorities but, politi¬ 


cians preferred larger, more visible projects with invest¬ 
ment from the top rather than on the grassroots level. 
Although advocates of appropriate technology and 
environmentalists argued that bigger was not always 
better, that it was not necessary to build the world’s 
highest skyscraper or biggest dam, nations as diverse 
as Egypt, Turkey, and China went ahead with the huge 
Aswan Dam, Ataturk Dam, and Three Gorges Dam, 
and others continued the construction of environmen¬ 
tally damaging projects. 

See also Third World/Global South. 

Further reading: Fathy, Hassan. Natural Energy and Vernac¬ 
ular Architecture: Principles and Examples with Reference 
to Plot Arid Climates. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press for The United Nations University, 1986; Sachs, Jeffrey. 
The End of Poverty: Economic Possibilities for Our Time. 
London: Penguin Press, 2005; Tenner, Edward. Why Things 
Bite Back: Technology and the Revenge of the Unintended 
Consequences. New York: Vintage Books, 1997. 

Janice J. Terry 

Arab-lsraeli-Palestinian peace 
negotiations 

Five major wars and numerous peace negotiations 
have failed to resolve the ongoing conflict between the 
Israelis and Palestinians over land and statehood. Israel 
declared its independence and won the first war against 
opposing Arab states and the Palestinians in 1948. The 
1949 armistice mediated by Ralph Bunche, a U.S. dip¬ 
lomat to the United Nations, ended the hostilities but 
did not result in an actual peace treaty, and technically 
a state of war still existed. Although the Arab states 
refused to recognize Israel, Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
Egypt supported behind-the-scenes secret negotiations 
in the early 1950s, but when Israeli Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion demanded face-to-face negotiations, 
the diplomatic efforts failed. 

After the 1956 war, the United Nations, with Egypt’s 
agreement, placed peacekeeping forces in the Sinai Pen¬ 
insula (Egyptian territory) at strategic locations along 
the borders between Israel and Egypt. Their removal 
at Egypt’s request was the ostensible cause of the 1967 
war in which Israel decisively defeated the surround¬ 
ing Arab nations and occupied East Jerusalem, the West 
Bank, the Gaza Strip, the Golan Heights (Syrian terri¬ 
tory), and the Sinai Peninsula (Egyptian territory). Fol¬ 
lowing this major victory, Israel expected the Arabs to 
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sue for peace and that some border modifications would 
be made. However, the Arabs refused to negotiate until 
Israel had withdrawn from all the territory occupied 
in the 1967 war and that some resolution of the Pal¬ 
estinian refugee issue and demands for self-determina¬ 
tion had been achieved. Following the 1967 war, the 
Palestinians concluded that only armed struggle against 
Israel would achieve their national aspirations, and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) emerged 
as their sole political and military representative. Israel 
and its U.S. ally both considered the PLO a terrorist 
organization and refused to negotiate with it. Various 
diplomatic settlements were suggested but all failed to 
break the impasse. 

SHUTTLE DIPLOMACY 

To regain the Sinai and to bring the United States in 
as a mediator to the dispute, Anwar Sadat of Egypt 
launched a surprise attack against the Israeli forces 
occupying Sinai in 1973. Although Israel suffered some 
initial defeats, its military soon recovered and regained 
the offensive. With U.S. and UN diplomacy, a cease-fire 
was declared, and both sides announced they had won 
the war. The U.S. secretary of state, Henry Kissinger, 
then embarked on shuttle diplomacy between Israel, 
Egypt, Jordan, Syria, and Israel in an attempt to reach a 
settlement to the conflict. He envisioned a step-by-step 
process that the U.S. would control. As a result, vari¬ 
ous phased withdrawals of Israeli forces from the Sinai 
were agreed upon and were to be guaranteed by U.S. 
forces stationed in the peninsula, but the overall cause 
of the conflict, namely the conflicting claims of Israel 
and the Palestinians, remained unresolved. 

Sadat attempted to revive the process by making 
a dramatic visit to Israel, where he spoke before the 
Knesset, the Israeli parliament, in 1977. Sadat was the 
first Arab leader publicly to visit Israel, and his gesture 
altered the psychological dimensions of the conflict and 
made it appear that peace between the Arabs and Israel 
was possible. In 1978 the U.S. president Jimmy Carter 
brought Israeli prime minister Menachem Begin and 
Sadat together for 13 days of occasionally acrimonious 
negotiations at Camp David. These negotiations led to 
the 1979 peace treaty between Egypt and Israel that 
was signed at a well-publicized ceremony hosted by 
Carter on the White House lawn in 1979. The treaty 
provided for the gradual withdrawal of Israeli forces 
from the Sinai and full diplomatic recognition between 
the two states. Carter anticipated that further negotia¬ 
tions to resolve the differences between Israel and the 
Palestinians, the cessation of Israeli settlements in the 


Occupied Territories, and the return of some land for 
an overall peace settlement would follow. The Arab 
states and the Palestinians rejected the treaty because 
it did not resolve most of the basic issues, and Israel 
continued to build settlements in the territories, further 
angering the Palestinians. In 1981 Egyptian Islamists 
who opposed the treaty assassinated Sadat; however, 
his successor, Hosni Mubarak, maintained the treaty 
in what has been called a “cold peace” between Egypt 
and Israel. In 1984 a full peace treaty between Israel 
and Jordan under King Hussein was signed. Hussein 
and then Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin, both 
military officers, had a cordial relationship, and this 
treaty has also held. 

During the 1970s the PLO also gained recognition 
from a number of nations around the world. In spite 
of Israel’s opposition, Yasir Arafat even addressed 
the UN General Assembly in New York City. Israel 
attempted to eliminate the PLO by attacking its power 
base in Lebanon in 1982. The war seriously damaged 
the PLO infrastructure but did not destroy the organi¬ 
zation that, with international assent, moved its base 
of operations to Tunisia. UN peace-keeping forces 
remained in southern Lebanon along the Israeli bor¬ 
der, but a new indigenous Lebanese Islamist movement, 
Hizbollah, then began attacks on Israeli forces both 
in Lebanon and Israel. 

As early as 1974 the PLO hinted at the acceptance 
of a two state solution, or the so-called Palestinian mini¬ 
state comprising East Jerusalem, the West Bank, and the 
Gaza Strip, occupied by Israel in the 1967 war. The Arab 
governments also made gestures regarding acceptance of 
Israel; the Fahd Plan of 1982, sponsored by Saudi Arabia, 
called for all the states in the region to live in peace. The 
Fez Plan of 1982 reiterated the Arab states’ willingness to 
consider trading land for peace as long as some form of 
Palestinian self-determination was achieved. These over¬ 
tures were largely ignored by both Israel and its major 
ally, the United States, although the United States did have 
some secret contacts with the PLO. After 1988, when the 
PLO and Arafat agreed to recognize Israel’s right to exist, 
to recognize UN Resolution 242, and to renounce terror¬ 
ism, the United States agreed publicly to negotiate with it 
as the representative of the Palestinians. 

The PLO and Arafat were further weakened by 
their support for Saddam Hussein during the First Gulf 
War; in retaliation the Gulf States, especially Kuwait, 
halted financial support for the PLO, and Kuwait oust¬ 
ed tens of thousands of Palestinians who then generally 
took refugee in Jordan. With the collapse of the Soviet 
Union the PLO also lost a key ally. With the end of the 
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cold war, the United States became the major media¬ 
tor in the long-running dispute. In 1991 U.S. Secretary 
of State James Baker succeeded in bringing all of the 
parties to the conflict—Jordanians, Syrians, Israelis, 
and Palestinians—together for the first time for direct 
negotiations. The Palestinians were represented by a 
delegation from the Occupied Territories who unoffi¬ 
cially represented the PLO. The Israeli prime minister, 
Yitzhak Shamir of Likud, the hard-line Right party, was 
a reluctant participant, and the negotiations dragged on 
without appreciable progress until 1993. 

DIRECT NEGOTIATIONS 

At the same time, in 1993 the new Israeli Labor Party 
government under Yitzhak Rabin and Shimon Peres 
agreed to direct negotiations with PLO representatives. 
These top secret talks were held in Norway, a respected 
neutral party, and resulted in the first Oslo Accords. 
The accords included the Declaration of Principles 
(DOP) and letters of mutual recognition that were pub¬ 
licly signed in September 1993 on the White House 
lawn with President Bill Clinton as host. The occa¬ 
sion culminated with a famous handshake between the 
two old enemies, Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin 
and Yasir Arafat. Under Oslo I, Israel agreed to with¬ 
draw from Jericho and most of the Gaza Strip, and a 
five-year process of negotiations for further withdraw¬ 
als was to result in the creation of what the Palestinians 
believed would be an independent Palestinian state. The 
PLO was to maintain order in its territories and prevent 
attacks on Israelis. 

The territories were then turned over to the Pales¬ 
tine Authority under the PLO. In 1994 a Jewish set¬ 
tler massacred Palestinian worshippers in the Ibrahimi 
Mosque in Hebron; and Hamas, the main Palestinian 
Islamist group, retaliated with a car bomb in Israel 
that killed Israeli civilians. Arafat condemned suicide 
attacks, but they continued. Meanwhile, the PA was 
also charged with corruption and inefficiency and lost 
much popular support among the Palestinians. 

Under Oslo II in 1995, Israel began a phased with¬ 
drawal from Ramallah, Nablus, and Bethlehem on the 
West Bank. However, the issues of Israeli settlements, 
the final status of Jerusalem, and the refugees remained 
undecided. Militants on both sides opposed these agree¬ 
ments, and in 1995 an Israeli radical assassinated Rabin. 
Meanwhile, violence in the territories continued. None 
of these negotiations settled the dispute between Israel 
and Syria regarding the Golan Heights. 

The Likud, under Binyamin Netanyahu, won the 
elections following Rabin’s death, and once again the 


negotiations stalled. Israel withdrew from Hebron in 
1997, one year past the agreed upon time frame. In 
the Wye Memorandum of 1998 (named after the Wye 
Plantation in Maryland where the talks were held) the 
United States mediated further Israeli withdrawals, and 
Arafat pledged to combat terrorism and to take steps to 
ensure further Israeli security. However, Netanyahu’s 
government collapsed owing to mounting opposition 
from within his own party, and the withdrawals were 
delayed. Thus the expected deadline of 1999 passed 
without the establishment of a viable independent Pal¬ 
estinian state on the 22 percent of historic Palestine 
proposed for it. In addition, new Jewish settlements 
continued to be built or enlarged within the territories 
still held by Israel. 

In a popular move within Israel, Prime Minister 
Ehud Barak withdrew Israeli troops from southern 
Lebanon in spring 2000. In the summer Barak met 
with President Clinton and Arafat at Camp David. At 
Camp David Barak presented an offer for a final settle¬ 
ment that involved the Israeli withdrawal from much 
of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip; Israeli control 
over the airspace, water aquifers and all of Jerusalem; 
the denial of the right of return of Palestinian refu¬ 
gees; and the continuation of some of the settlements. 
Although Clinton pressured Arafat to accept the pro¬ 
posal, Arafat knew he could not agree to give up the 
right of return and some Palestinian control over East 
Jerusalem, particularly the holy site of Haram al-Shar- 
if, and survive politically. He rejected the offer but 
failed or refused to present a counter offer, and the 
talks failed. 

Shortly thereafter a Palestinian uprising, the al- 
Aqsa Intifada, broke out. As the violence mounted, 
many Israelis lost confidence in the peace process and 
Barak. A last attempt to revive the process was made 
at Taba (in the Sinai Peninsula close to the Israeli bor¬ 
der) in January 2001. Under the Taba proposals, Israeli 
would retain about 6 percent of the West Bank, reduce 
the number of settlements, and the Palestinians would 
receive a state. But the two sides could not agree on the 
status of Jerusalem, the right of return, or the Israeli set¬ 
tlement near Jericho that effectively split the Palestinian 
West Bank into two parts. The Likud Party under Ariel 
Sharon won the ensuing Israeli elections, and Sharon 
became the new prime minister in 2001; he supported 
the crushing of the al-Aqsa uprising by military means. 

The Arab states adopted the Saudi peace initiative 
whereby they would recognize Israeli in exchange for the 
creation of a Palestinian state in the territories in 2002. 
In 2003 some former Israeli officials and leading PLO 
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members proposed the Geneva Plan. Rather than adopt¬ 
ing the step-by-step process that had not succeeded, this 
plan was a full comprehensive agreement, in which the 
end game was known. 

The plan provided for a Palestinian state in most of 
the West Bank and all of the Gaza Strip and Israeli con¬ 
trol over three settlement blocs in the West Bank and 
around Jerusalem. Palestinians would control the Haram 
al-Sharif in East Jerusalem, and Jews would control the 
Wailing Wall. 

The refugees would receive some compensation and 
the freedom to return to the Palestinian state. Provisions 
were made for mediation of disputes, and the Palestin¬ 
ians were to have a security force, not an army. Israel 
would keep two monitoring posts as an early warning 
system on the West Bank for no more than 15 years. 
Sharon rejected the plan although it received some 
muted political support within Israel. Arafat did not 
give full assent for the plan but did not openly reject it. 
Nor did other states, especially the United States, adopt 
the plan, and it died for want of support. 

Sharon and his successor, Ehud Olmert, adopted a 
policy of unilateral disengagement whereby Israel made 
decisions without negotiations or discussions with the 
Palestinians. Israel withdrew from the Gaza Strip and 
dismantled the settlements, but periodically launched 
military attacks into the territory and retained control 
over its borders, thereby cutting it off from trade and 
outside support. The Bush administration’s support for 
Israel and Sharon lessened the credibility of the U.S. 
as a neutral mediator to the dispute among Palestin¬ 
ians and other Arabs. After Hamas won the Palestin¬ 
ian elections in 2006 negotiations broke down entirely. 
Although Hamas suggested implementing a long-term 
cease-fire, it refused to recognize Israel’s right to exist. 
Israel considered Hamas, which continued suicide 
bomb attacks against Israelis within the territories and 
Israel proper, a terrorist organization and rejected all 
negotiations with it. 

As the peace process dragged on, a generation of 
disillusioned and angry Palestinians grew up under 
Israeli military occupation. Conversely, many Israelis 
knew the Palestinians only as suicide bombers or vio¬ 
lent opponents. 

See also Arab-Israeli War ( 1967 ); Arab-Israeli War 
( 11973 ); Arab-Israeli War ( 1982 ). 

Further reading: Ben-Ami, Shlomo. Scars of War, Wounds 
of Peace. New York: Oxford University Press, 2006; Gelvin, 
James L. The Israel-Palestine Conflict: One Hundred Years 
of War. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005; Sher, 


Gilead. The Israeli-Palestinian Peace Negotiations. 1999- 
2001 London: Rutledge, 2005. 
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Arab-Israeli War (1956) 

The nationalization of the Suez Canal was the osten¬ 
sible cause for the 1956 Arab-Israeli War. After the 
United States refused aid for building the Aswan Dam 
on July 26, the anniversary of the 1952 revolution, 
Gamal Abdel Nasser nationalized the Suez Canal to 
finance building of the dam, Nasser’s dream project. 
Egypt managed to keep the canal running, much to 
the consternation of France and Britain. In announc¬ 
ing the canal’s nationalization, Nasser had carefully 
adhered to international law. The United States, espe¬ 
cially the secretary of state, John Foster Dulles, an 
expert in international law, opposed the use of force 
to retake the canal and instead proposed a diplomatic 
settlement. 

The oil shipped through the canal was vital to 
the British and French economies, and it was appar¬ 
ent that the United States, then self-sufficient in oil, 
did not intend to supplement any possible oil losses 
to its European allies. Great Britain and France were 
determined to take back the canal by force. The Brit¬ 
ish prime minister, Anthony Eden, personally detested 
Nasser, and his conservative Tory government was 
reluctant to cede British imperial control. The French 
were angry over Nasser’s support for the Algerians in 
the ongoing war there. Israelis feared Nasser’s grow¬ 
ing popularity in the Arab world and wanted him 
removed from power before he could unify the Arabs 
and possibly form a united front to attack them. The 
Israelis secretly approached the French with a pro¬ 
posal for a joint military action against Egypt; the 
French then brought Great Britain into the plan. 
Although some British cabinet members opposed 
joining the alliance, Eden was determined to bring 
Nasser’s regime down, and the tripartite agreement of 
the French, British, and Israelis was concluded. 

According to the plan Israel was to launch a tri- 
pronged attack across the Sinai Peninsula, quick¬ 
ly take the territory, and stop the offensive prior to 
reaching the canal. The British and French would 
bombard Egyptian airfields and parachute forces 
along the canal on the supposed excuse that they were 
there to stop the war between Egypt and Israel. The 
Israelis launched the attack in October 1956, quickly 
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cut through Egyptian defense lines, took the Sinai, but 
then stopped before reaching the banks of the canal. 
The British and French were late in launching their 
attack but ultimately took control of the canal. The 
war was a clear-cut military victory for Israel, Britain, 
and France, but Nasser immediately accused the three 
nations of collusion. Although Eden and the French 
for years publicly denied any collusion, ultimately 
firsthand accounts by Israeli and other military and 
political leaders revealed the secret agreement. 

With some justification, Nasser argued that the 
attack proved that Britain and France still had impe¬ 
rialist designs on the Arab world and that Israel was 
also a threat to its Arab neighbors. Nasser thus turned 
a military defeat into a political victory and became 
the most popular man in the Arab world. Contrary to 
Western and Israeli hopes, Nasser was not overthrown, 
and he consolidated power after the 1956 war. 

The war placed the United States in the awkward 
position of having to condemn its closest allies in the 
United Nations. The Soviets gained popularity in the 
Arab world by supporting Egypt. The war also divert¬ 
ed world attention away from the brutal suppression 
of the 1956 Hungarian revolt by Soviet forces. In 
the face of international condemnation, Britain and 
France were forced to withdraw in December 1956, 
and the canal reverted to Egyptian control. Subse¬ 
quently Eden, suffering from ill health in part brought 
on by the stress of the conflict, stepped down as prime 
minister. The Israelis were reluctant to withdraw from 
the strategic area of Sharm al-Sheikh in the south of 
Sinai and the Gaza Strip. President Eisenhower inter¬ 
vened and threatened to cut off all U.S. economic aid 
if they did not return all the territories to Egypt. Israeli 
forces finally left in March 1957. However, Israel did 
gain a unilateral agreement from the United States that 
the Gulf of Aqaba up to the southern Israeli port of 
Elath was to be considered an international waterway. 
Egypt and the Arab states never recognized the legal¬ 
ity of Aqaba as an international waterway but for a 
decade did not challenge Israeli shipping through the 
gulf. Israel made it clear that any future closure of the 
waterway would be casus belli, or cause for war, and 
its threatened closure was one cause of the 1967 Arab- 
Israeli War. 

See also Algerian revolution. 

Further reading: Dayan, Moshe. Diary of the Sinai Campaign. 
New York: Schocken Books, 1967; Eden, Anthony. The Suez 
Crisis of 1956. Boston: Beacon Press, 1960; Neff, Donald. 
Warriors at Suez. New York: The Linden Press, 1981; Nut¬ 
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Arab-lsraeli War (1967) 

The 1967 Arab-lsraeli War lasted six days and was a 
resounding military victory for Israel but failed to achieve 
a resolution to the Arab-lsraeli conflict. In 1966 border 
incidents and incursions into Israel by Fatah Palestinian 
guerrilla fighters increased, and Israeli launched a major 
military raid into Jordan in the fall of 1966. In spring 
1967 the Israeli prime minister, Levi Eshkol—a dove by 
Israeli political standards—responded to demands for a 
stronger stance against Arab provocations by agreeing 
to the cultivation of demilitarized zones along the bor¬ 
der with Syria. Predictably Syria opened fire, and Israel 
retaliated by shooting down a number of Syrian jet 
fighters. The Syrians, presumably encouraged by their 
Soviet allies, believed they were about to be attacked by 
Israel and appealed to their ally Gamal Abdel Nasser 
in Egypt for help. 

In an attempt to gain diplomatic support and to look 
like he was doing something for his Arab allies, on May 
16 Nasser asked that the UN withdraw its peacekeep¬ 
ing troops from the frontier posts in the Sinai Peninsu¬ 
la. Nasser mistakenly believed that a protracted period 
of negotiations would follow; however, according to 
the UN Charter troops could only be placed in a terri¬ 
tory at the invitation of the host country. Consequently, 
the UN secretary-general U Thant promptly acceded to 
the Egyptian request and ordered the withdrawal of the 
peacekeeping force. Egyptian units occupied the posts 
including the vital Sharm al-Sheikh position along the 
Gulf of Aqaba, on May 21. Nasser then gave conflict¬ 
ing statements as to whether the waterway would be 
closed to shipping going to the southern Israeli port of 
Elath. After the 1956 Arab-Israeli War, Israel had 
announced that it would view any closure of the water¬ 
way as casus belli, or cause for war. On May 23 U.S. 
president Lyndon B. Johnson publicly announced that 
the United States considered the waterway an interna¬ 
tional one, thereby supporting the Israeli position. 

Eshkol advised caution in an attempt to avoid 
full-scale war, but military leaders and hawks in Israel 
favored immediate action. A flurry of diplomatic activ¬ 
ity ensued, with Nasser seeing UN and U.S. represen¬ 
tatives in Cairo and Abba Eban of Israel touring the 
Great Powers to secure their support in the event of 
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war. The Soviets feared a full-scale war that might esca¬ 
late into a confrontation between the superpowers and 
used the hotline to Washington to prevent either power 
from becoming directly involved. 

After receiving notes from both Johnson and 
the Soviets urging calm, Eskhol convinced most of 
the Israeli cabinet ministers on May 28 that all dip¬ 
lomatic measures should be used before recourse to 
war. However, irresponsible rhetoric by Arab leaders 
inflamed fears among Israelis that they were about to 
be overrun by Arab forces and also convinced Arabs 
that their militaries would win any war with Israel. 
Although the CIA and other experts predicted that 
Israel, with its military superiority, would quickly win 
any war with its Arab neighbors, the general public 
in the West, especially in the United States, was also 
convinced that Israel was in peril. 

On May 30 Egypt and Jordan joined in a joint 
defense pact, and the PLO was allowed to open offic¬ 
es in Jordan. Iraq also joined the pact. Nasser was 
approached by both the Soviets and the United States 
urging a diplomatic settlement and apparently believed 
that Israel would not attack as long as diplomatic nego¬ 
tiations were in process. 

On May 31 General Moshe Dayan, a noted hawk, 
became the Israeli defense minister, and war seemed 
likely. On June 5 the Israeli air force launched surprise 
attacks against Egypt, Jordan, Iraq, and Syria. Within 
two hours over 400 Arab planes had been destroyed, 
almost all on the ground. In spite of the boasts by 
Arab leaders, their militaries had not been prepared for 
war. With total air superiority Israel launched a three¬ 
pronged attack (almost a repeat of the military action 
in the 1956 war) and easily cut through the Egyptian 
forces, taking the Gaza Strip (administered by Egypt) 
and also moved across Sinai to the east bank of the Suez 
Canal. On June 8 Israel and Egypt agreed to a cease¬ 
fire in the Sinai. On June 5 Israeli forces also moved 
against Jordanian forces in the West Bank, taking all 
of the West Bank and East Jerusalem by June 7. Over 
100,000 more Palestinians became refugees as thou¬ 
sands fled across the Jordan River to escape the war. 
On June 27 the Knesset agreed to a proclamation that 
Jerusalem was one city. 

On June 8 Israeli forces moved against Syria in the 
north while the UN was still negotiating a cease-fire. 
In a still unexplained attack, Israel, on the same day, 
torpedoed the USS Liberty, a spy ship deployed in the 
eastern Mediterranean. By June 9 Israel had taken the 
Golan Heights from Syria, and a cease-fire was agreed 
to on June 10. 


Taking responsibility for the disastrous defeat, Nass¬ 
er resigned on June 9 but was brought back to power 
by popular acclaim. In support of their Arab allies the 
Soviet bloc severed diplomatic relations with Israel in 
the following days. In the war, the Arabs suffered over 
26,000 killed, wounded, captured, or missing and lost 
over 1,200 tanks. Israel lost 6,000 killed, wounded, 
captured, or missing; 100 tanks; and 40 airplanes. 

UN Resolution 242 called for the return of terri¬ 
tories taken in war but pointedly did not specify all of 
the territories; this would become a point of contention 
in future negotiations. The war had been a humiliating 
loss for the Arab states. Owing to its decisive victory, 
Israel expected a full settlement, but no Arab govern¬ 
ment could hope to survive if it accepted an agreement 
with Israel that did not provide for the return of the 
newly conquered territory and the recognition of some 
form of Palestinian state. The impacts of the war were 
far-reaching and continue to reverberate in the region 
to the present day. 

After the war, Israel announced that it would only 
accept face-to-face negotiations with the Arabs. From 
June 14 to 16, Arab leaders met at Khartoum, Sudan, 
and forged a united front. They announced that there 
would be no negotiations with Israel until it withdrew 
from the Occupied Territories and that no separate 
peace would be made by any individual Arab state. This 
caused Egypt’s ostracism from the Arab world follow¬ 
ing Sadat’s unilateral peace treaty with Israel in 1979. 
As a consequence of the impasse, Israel continued to 
occupy all of the Sinai Peninsula (Egyptian territory), 
the Gaza Strip, the West Bank, East Jerusalem, and the 
Golan Heights (Syrian territory). 

The Soviets rearmed Egypt and Syria and increased 
their presence in the region. From 1968 to 1970 Nass¬ 
er waged a war of attrition along the canal, and the 
Israelis built what they believed to be an impregnable 
defense line on the east bank of the canal. The line was 
breached by an Egyptian offensive in the 1973 Arab- 
Israeli War. 

Initially Israel was probably willing to return 
most of the Occupied Territories in exchange for a 
full peace and recognition by the Arab states. The 
longer Israel held the territories and the more Israeli 
settlements were established, the less land it was will¬ 
ing to trade for peace. 

As a result of the war Palestinians concluded that 
the Arab governments would not be able to achieve 
their goal of an independent Palestinian state and that 
they would have to rely on themselves. This directly 
contributed to the growth of the Palestine Liberation 
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Organization (PLO) as the sole representative of the 
Palestinian people. It also set the stage for a cycle of 
violence between Palestinian and Israeli forces that con¬ 
tinued into the 21st century. 

Further reading: Dayan, Moshe. Story of My Life. New York: 
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Arab-lsraeli Wars: War and Peace in the Middle East. New 
York: Vintage, 1984; Laqueur, Walter. The Road to War: The 
Origins and Aftermath of the Arab-lsraeli Conflict, 1967- 
68. London: Penguin Books, 1969; Neff, Donald. Warriors 
for Jerusalem: The Six Days that Changed the Middle East. 
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Arab-lsraeli War (1973) 

The 1973 Arab-lsraeli War (October 6-26), known as 
the Yom Kippur War in Israel and the Ramadan War 
among Arabs, was the fourth major military conflict 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors. During the 1967 
Arab-Israeli War, Israel occupied Egyptian, Syrian, 
and Jordanian-Palestinian territories; despite interna¬ 
tional efforts by U.S. secretary of state William Rog¬ 
ers and UN special envoy Gunnar Jarring, no peace 
agreement was reached, and Israel continued to occupy 
the territories taken in 1967. Although in March 1972 
Syrian president Hafez al-Assad publicly expressed 
his readiness to accept UN Resolution 242 recognizing 
Israel with the return of all of the Syrian Golan Heights, 
Israeli policy remained unchanged. 

Syria and Egypt, with the support of Saudi Arabia, 
therefore decided to initiate a limited war in order to 
break the political stalemate. The Egyptian president, 
Anwar el-Sadat, was also anxious to relieve domes¬ 
tic discontent and to force the Soviet Union to supply 
Egypt with more advanced weaponry. It appears that 
Sadat and al-Assad began the secret planning of a joint 
strategy in 1971 and by the end of the year had reached 
an agreement on a broad strategy of action. In August 
1973 the Egyptian chief of staff, Lieutenant General 
Saad el-Shazly, and his Syrian counterpart, Yusuf Shak- 
kur, formally agreed on two possible dates for the war: 
September 7-11 or October 5-10. Less than a week 
later Egypt and Syria agreed on October 6. At the time, 
in spite of Arab military preparations, Israeli military 


intelligence did not believe that war was imminent. 
The possibility of Israel’s being taken by surprise was 
not seriously considered, nor was the thought accepted 
as valid that Arabs might launch a limited war to force 
serious political negotiations. 

The Egyptian and Syrian attack on October 6 was 
therefore an unpleasant and shocking surprise for 
Israel. Hostilities began when the Syrians attacked the 
Golan Heights and the Egyptian army surprised Israel 
by crossing the Suez Canal on a pontoon bridge and 
by breaching the supposedly impregnable Israeli Bar 
Lev Defense Line in Sinai. Syrian armored and infantry 
divisions stormed the Golan plateau but were stopped 
several miles from the eastern shore of Lake Tiberias 
and the River Jordan. 

On October 8 the Israeli defense minister, Moshe 
Dayan, ordered the deployment of Israeli nuclear weap¬ 
ons, fearing that the “third temple” (the state of Israel) 
might be in danger. His fears proved premature; the 
Israeli army regained the initiative, and General Ariel 
Sharon launched a counteroffensive and established a 
bridgehead on the east bank of the Suez Canal, only 
60 miles from Cairo. A cease-fire was agreed upon on 
October 24. The situation was similar in the north, 
where Syrian advances on the Golan were reversed, 
and the outskirts of Damascus came into range of 
Israeli artillery. 

Three major factors enabled the Israeli forces to 
reverse their initial losses. First, once the superior Israe¬ 
li military forces had been fully mobilized they retook 
initiatives on both fronts. Second, a crucial role was 
played by an enormous airlift of U.S. military sup¬ 
plies. The airlift, larger than the Berlin airlift, provided 
Israel with some 24,000 tons of arms, ammunition, 
tanks, missiles, and howitzers. A third and crucial fac¬ 
tor was the differing political and strategic goals of 
Sadat and al-Assad. Sadat had started a limited war to 
shatter the status quo and pressure the United States 
to mediate the dispute in order to regain the Sinai 
Peninsula. Assad wanted to retake the entire Golan 
and put pressure on Israel to give up the occupied Pales¬ 
tinian territories. After two days of successful advances, 
the Egyptian forces were ordered to adopt a defensive 
stance by Sadat, but, in reaction to Syrian setbacks in 
the north and the U.S. airlift, Egyptian forces reinitiated 
the attack against Israel on October 14. However, they 
failed to regain the initiative. 

The Soviet Union was reluctant to become further 
involved, and U.S. secretary of state Henry Kissin¬ 
ger’s skillful diplomacy resulted in a political gain for 
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the United States and the drawing closer together of 
the United States and Sadat. On October 22 the UN 
Security Council passed Resolution 338 calling on “all 
parties to the present fighting to cease all firing and 
terminate all military activity ... to start immediately 
after the cease-fire the implementation of the Secu¬ 
rity Council Resolution 242 in all of its parts aimed 
at establishing just and durable peace in the Middle 
East. ” Sadat accepted the cease-fire, and Syria official¬ 
ly recognized it on October 23. 

Israel continued its military action against Egypt, 
however, and on the evening of October 23 Soviet 
leader Leonid Brezhnev sent a letter to U.S. presi¬ 
dent Richard Nixon proposing joint U.S.-Soviet 
intervention to ensure the cease-fire. He also threat¬ 
ened that if the United States did not take action, the 
Soviet Union would be faced with the urgent necessity 
to “consider taking appropriate steps unilaterally.” In 
response Kissinger put U.S. forces on full nuclear alert 
on October 24. 

The Soviets did not intervene and over the next 
few days the cease-fire was implemented. Although 
Israel proved victorious in the end, the war had been 
a great shock to the state. For the Arabs, the war was 
a limited success and seemed to rehabilitate the Egyp¬ 
tian army after its disastrous defeat in the 1967 war. 

In May 1974 Syria and Israel reached a disen¬ 
gagement agreement, and Israel agreed to withdraw 
from parts of the Golan and the town of Quneitra but 
continued to occupy the rest of the Golan. Assad’s 
achievements improved his image in Syria. The war 
also increased U.S. power and weakened Soviet influ¬ 
ence in the region. The United States subsequently 
mediated negotiations between Egypt and Israel, lead¬ 
ing toward the Camp David accords and the Egyptian- 
Israeli peace treaty in 1979. 

See also Arab-Israeli-Palestinian peace negotia¬ 
tions; Berlin blockade/airlift. 
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Arab-lsraeli War (1982) 

In 1982 Israel invaded Lebanon in an attempt to elimi¬ 
nate the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
once and for all. In 1970, following Black September, 
when Palestinian forces were defeated in Jordan, the 
PLO moved its base of operations to Lebanon. The pres¬ 
ence of large numbers of Palestinians further disrupted 
the fragile Lebanese political system, which was based 
on a confessional system reflecting the many different 
religious communities in the country. When the PLO 
launched attacks from southern Lebanon, Israel often 
retaliated by attacking Lebanon and demanding that 
Lebanon control the PLO. Some Lebanese, particularly 
the Maronite Christians who held the preponderance of 
political power, blamed the PLO for the problems with 
Israel and for Lebanon’s domestic instability. They also 
wanted the PLO out of the country. 

After civil war broke out in Lebanon in 1975 the 
central government ceased to be effective, and the PLO 
was able to establish a state within a state. Although 
the PLO was not the major cause for the civil war— 
internal political contradictions in Lebanon were—it 
was a contributing factor. Initially the PLO attempted 
to remain neutral in the war, but as violence through¬ 
out the country escalated, it was drawn into the fight¬ 
ing on the side of the Sunni Muslims, who, unlike other 
groups in Lebanon, largely lacked their own military 
militias. The PLO also provided social services and 
militarily trained some Shi’i in the south, who tradi¬ 
tionally had been the poorest and least powerful group 
in the country. However, PLO fighters were often arro¬ 
gant, and gradually Shi’i communities came to resent 
their presence. 

Following increased attacks by the PLO, including 
terrorist attacks against Israeli civilians in the north, 
Israel occupied southern Lebanon for 120 straight days 
in 1978. During this time Israel trained and financed a 
surrogate force, the South Lebanon Army (SLA), com¬ 
manded by a former officer of the Lebanese army. It con¬ 
tinued to operate as a pro-Israeli force in South Lebanon 
into the 1990s. The Israeli attacks depopulated much 
of South Lebanon, as over 200,000 people, mostly Shi’i 
villagers, fled to South Beirut, where they settled in slum 
areas and refugee camps. During the Lebanese civil 
war Israel also established direct ties with Maronite 
Christian forces, the Phalange or Kataeb, led by Bashir 
Gemayel, who was intent on removing the Palestinians 
from Lebanon and establishing Maronite control over 
the government. 
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By 1982 the PLO feared a major Israeli attack in 
Lebanon and moderated its incursions across the bor¬ 
der. But the hard-line Likud government, under Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin, was determined to crush the 
PLO. In June 1982 the Palestinian terrorist Abu Nidal 
organization, whose leader had been condemned to 
death by Arafat and the PLO, attempted to assassinate 
the Israeli ambassador, Shlomo Argov, in London. The 
Israelis retaliated with a full-scale invasion of Lebanon. 
Although the Israeli cabinet had approved an invasion 
25 miles into Lebanon, the hawkish Israeli defense min¬ 
ister and war hero General Ariel Sharon ordered troops 
that had little difficulty securing the south to advance 
directly on to Beirut. As the Israelis advanced, the PLO 
forces also moved north toward Beirut. Within a week 
Israeli forces had linked up with Bashir Gemayel’s mili¬ 
tia in East Beirut and besieged West Beirut, home to 
about 1 million civilians and also the PLO headquarters. 
The Israeli air force and navy bombarded the city, and 
as the siege dragged on, the Israeli military attempted 
but failed to take the city. 

The war resulted in a heavy loss of civilian life, 
and the international community, appalled by the car¬ 
nage, demanded a cease-fire. Negotiations led to the 
withdrawal of PLO leaders, including Yasir Arafat and 
many fighters, to Tunis on August 16. International 
forces, including French, U.S., and Italian, moved in 
to protect the civilian population in West Beirut, but 
within two weeks president Ronald Reagan declared 
the war over and removed U.S. troops. 

On August 23 Bashir Gemayel was elected pres¬ 
ident of Lebanon, but to the dismay of Sharon, he 
refused to sign a peace treaty with Israel. Several 
days later Gemayel was killed in his headquarters, 
and his brother ultimately became the new Lebanese 
president. In retaliation for the killing—which they 
blamed on the Palestinians—Lebanese militias, under 
the observation of Israeli troops, entered the refugee 
camps of Sabra and Shatila in Beirut, and from Sep¬ 
tember 16 to 18 massacred several thousand people, 
mostly Palestinian women and children. In Israel 
major demonstrations against the government erupt¬ 
ed for having allowed such attacks. Although Sharon 
was held accountable for the massacre and forced to 
resign, he returned to politics and in 2001 became the 
Israeli prime minister. In the aftermath of the massacre 
international forces, including U.S. Marines, returned 
to Lebanon. They, too, were drawn into the Lebanese 
civil war and became targets for suicide bombers. 
Thus, even without the presence of the PLO, the war 
continued. 


In 1983 suicide bombers killed 17 Americans and 
40 others at the U.S. embassy, 58 French soldiers in a 
car bomb, and 241 U.S. Marines in a truck bombing at 
the supposedly safe Beirut airport. When more attacks 
and kidnappings followed, the international forces with¬ 
drew. Israeli forces also gradually withdrew from Beirut 
but remained in South Febanon. Febanon descended 
into greater anarchy until the civil war ended under 
the 1989 Taif Agreement, brokered by Saudi Arabia 
and supported by other Arab states. The 1982 war was 
a military defeat for the PFO and damaged much of 
its social and welfare infrastructure in Febanon, but it 
did not destroy the organization. Tunisia remained the 
PFO headquarters until the signing of the 1993 Oslo 
Accords, when it moved to Gaza and Jericho in the 
West Bank. 

Initially the Shi’i in South Febanon welcomed the 
Israelis but gradually they turned against them when 
the troops remained. Hizbollah (Party of God), 
which formed as a result of the 1982 war, became the 
major Shi’i group to fight against the Israeli occupa¬ 
tion. Israel was to sustain more deaths and casualties 
from the struggle with Hizbollah in Febanon than from 
the PFO. In May 2000 Israel pulled out of southern 
Febanon except for Shaba Farms claimed by Syria and 
as Febanese territory by Hizbollah. However, confron¬ 
tations between Israeli and Hizbollah forces continued 
over the disputed area and in 2006 Israel again bom¬ 
barded and invaded Lebanon, this time in an attempt 
to destroy Hizbollah. 

Further reading: Fisk, Robert. Pity the Nation: The Abduc¬ 
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Arafat, Yasir (Yasser Arafat) 

(1929-2004) Palestinian leader 

Yasir Arafat (full name, Muhammad Abdul Rauf 
Arafat al-Qudwa) was born to Palestinian parents in 
Cairo in 1929, although he claimed Jerusalem as his 
birthplace. Educated in Egypt, Arafat earned an engi¬ 
neering degree in 1956. While a student he met other 
Palestinians, especially Salah Khalaf (1932-91) and 
Khalil al-Wazir (1935-88), who would become leaders 
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in the nationalist movement. Although it is not certain 
that Arafat ever became a full-fledged member, he had 
contacts with the Muslim Brotherhood, and some of 
his associates did join the brotherhood. Arafat served 
as president of the Union of Palestinian Students and, 
later, the larger General Union of Palestinian Students 
(GUPS) from 1952 to 1956. 

After graduation Arafat, along with several other 
key allies, moved to Kuwait, where in 1957 he cofound¬ 
ed, with Khalaf and al-Wazir, Fatah (Harakat Tahrir 
Filastin, or Palestine National Liberation Movement). 
In Arabic the acronym meant victory. Al-Asifah was its 
military arm. Wazir’s wife, Intissar, also took an active 
role in the group. Fatah’s first operation against Israel 
was an attack on a water pump station in 1965. Along 
with many other nationalist leaders in the mid- 20 th 
century, Arafat and Fatah members were influenced 
by the Algerian War. On the basis of that struggle they 
concluded that an independent Palestinian state could 
only be established through armed struggle with Israel. 
Arafat’s stated goal was the establishment of an inde¬ 
pendent Palestinian state in all of historic Palestine. 
He took the name Abu Ammar as his nom de guerre; 
al-Wazir became Abu Jihad; and Khalaf became Abu 
Iyad. The three leaders were known among Arabs as 
the abus, or fathers. 

The Battle of Karameh in 1968 was a major turn¬ 
ing point for Arafat and Fatah. In an attempt to crush 
Fatah, Israeli forces moved into Jordan and attacked 
the Fatah base at Karameh. Surprised when Fatah 
fighters fought back, the Israelis withdrew somewhat 
hastily. Young Palestinians and others who had been 
dispirited after the major defeats in the 1967 Arab- 
Israeli War then flocked to join Fatah in the struggle 
against Israel. As a result Fatah became the largest 
and most powerful of the Palestinian factions and in 
1969 Arafat became chairman of the Palestine Lib¬ 
eration Organization (PLO), the umbrella orga¬ 
nization for a number of diverse Palestinian groups. 
He served in that capacity until 2004. Under Arafat’s 
leadership the PLO accommodated political factions 
on the Left and Right and refused to be aligned with 
any one Arab government. 

The mounting power of the PLO posed an open 
challenge to the Jordanian monarchy. Consequently in 
September 1970 King Hussein’s forces attacked the PLO 
forces and Palestinian refugee camps, driving the PLO 
and Arafat out of Jordan. Black September, the group 
that subsequently attacked and assassinated Jordanian 
officials and Israelis, took its name from the war in Jor¬ 
dan. Although Israel and others alleged that Black Sep¬ 


tember and other organizations that engaged in terror 
attacks were controlled by Arafat, he denied the charg¬ 
es. By 1974 Arafat ordered that PLO attacks be concen¬ 
trated only in Israel and the Occupied Territories of the 
Gaza Strip and the West Bank. In 1974 Arafat achieved 
international recognition and spoke before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. In subsequent years 
Arab states and most other countries, with the notable 
exceptions of Israel and the United States, recognized 
the PLO as “the sole legitimate representative of the 
Palestinians.” 

After being ousted from Jordan, Arafat and the PLO 
moved the headquarters of their military, political, and 
social welfare activities to Lebanon. As the central Leb¬ 
anese government imploded in the course of the civil 
war in the mid-1970s, the PLO became a state within 
a state. The PLO infrastructure of schools, hospitals, 
businesses, and cultural institutions grew. Fearing major 
Israeli attacks into Lebanon, Arafat attempted to mod¬ 
erate PLO invasions into Israel along Lebanon’s south¬ 
ern borders, but as the PLO’s political and diplomatic 
efforts became more effective, Israel was determined to 
eliminate the dangers the PLO posed. 

In June 1982 Israel launched a full-scale invasion 
into Lebanon with the purpose of destroying the PLO. 
Arafat and the PLO were quickly besieged in Beirut, 
where they held out against massive Israeli bombard¬ 
ments from the sea, land, and air. Negotiations by the 
international community resulted in the withdrawal of 
Arafat and the PLO leadership from Lebanon and their 
relocation to Tunis. 

Israel attacked PLO headquarters in Tunis in 1985, 
but Arafat escaped; he also was almost killed in a plane 
crash in 1992. He and the PLO remained headquar¬ 
tered in Tunisia until 1993. Late in life Arafat married 
Suha Tawil, from a notable Palestinian Christian fam¬ 
ily, with whom he had one daughter. His brother Fatih 
Arafat, a medical doctor, headed the Palestinian Red 
Crescent for many years. 

Arafat was a master at maneuvering among the 
Arab leaders, with whom he often had difficult rela¬ 
tions, as well as among conflicting Palestinian fac¬ 
tions, often playing one against the other. In 1988 the 
Palestine National Council (the equivalent of the Pal¬ 
estinian parliament) declared a Palestinian state with 
Arafat as the president. By this time Arafat supported 
the so-called ministate solution, whereby the Palestin¬ 
ian state would include the West Bank, the Gaza Strip, 
and East Jerusalem, all territory taken by Israel in the 
1967 war and occupied by its military forces since that 
time. 
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Following secret talks between Israeli and PLO rep¬ 
resentatives in Norway, Arafat agreed to the 1993 Oslo 
Accords, which provided for the phased withdrawal of 
Israeli forces from parts of the Occupied Territories and 
PLO recognition of Israel. The accords were signed by 
Arafat and Israeli leaders Yitzhak Rabin and Shimon 
Peres in a much-publicized ceremony in Washington, 
D.C. Arafat shared the 1994 Nobel Peace Prize with 
Rabin and Peres. 

Israel withdrew from portions of the Gaza Strip 
and Jericho, and Arafat returned to what Palestinians 
hoped would be the gradual creation of a fully inde¬ 
pendent state. Arafat was elected president of the new 
Palestinian National Authority (PNA) in 1993 and 
held the position until his death. Although he person¬ 
ally lived a simple life, Arafat was accused of allowing 
corruption among high-level Palestinian officials in the 
PNA and within Fatah. He retained a patriarchal hold 
on power. 

As negotiations faltered, Arafat became increasingly 
isolated. At the 2000 Camp David negotiations Israeli 
prime minister Ehud Barak offered to return much of 
the Occupied Territories in return for an end to conflict, 
with no terms for the resettlement of the refugees. Ara¬ 
fat rejected the offer but failed to make a counteroffer. 
Negotiations broke down completely, and many young 
Palestinians turned to the Islamic nationalist organiza¬ 
tion Hamas, which launched attacks—including suicide 
missions—within Israel and the Occupied Territories. In 
2000 and 2001 a new intifada (the al-Aqsa Intifada), 
or Palestinian uprising, broke out. Israel retaliated by 
reoccupying territory it had previously vacated. Israeli 
forces surrounded Arafat in his compound in Ramallah, 
and for the last two years of his life, he remained under 
what amounted to house arrest. 

After some time of failing health he was moved to 
a hospital in Paris, where he died of uncertain causes 
in 2004. After Israel rejected Arafat’s wish to be bur¬ 
ied in Jerusalem, his body was brought back to Ramal¬ 
lah for burial amid massive scenes of mourning among 
Palestinians. Although Arafat had failed to achieve an 
independent Palestinian state, he remained the leader 
who had made the existence of the Palestinian people 
and their quest for self-determination a matter of inter¬ 
national concern. 

See also Arab-Israeli-Palestinian peace negotia¬ 
tions; Arab-Israeli War ( 1982 ). 

Further reading: Aburish, Said K. Arafat: From Defender to 
Dictator. London: Bloomsbury, 1998; Hart, Alan. Arafat: 
Terrorist or Peacemaker? London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 


1984; Rubin, Barry, and Judith Colp Rubin. Yasir Arafat. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2003. 

Janice J. Terry 

Arevalo, Juan Jose 

(1904-1990) Guatemalan president and reformer 

From 1944 to 1954 Guatemala experienced an 
unprecedented democratic opening that began with 
the overthrow of the 13-year dictatorship of Jorge 
Ubico (1931-44) and ended with a coup d’etat against 
president Jacobo Arbenz (1951-54), orchestrated by 
the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). Serving 
as president during the first six years of that demo¬ 
cratic opening (March 15, 1945, to March 15, 1951), 
and instituting far-reaching constitutional, social, 
and labor reforms, was the former university profes¬ 
sor and “spiritual socialist” Juan Jose Arevalo. In the 
early 1940s a protest movement against Ubico erupted 
in Guatemala, centered on the cities and spearheaded 
by university students, professionals, and disgruntled 
military officers. Ubico resigned on July 1, 1944. The 
three-man military junta that assumed power over¬ 
saw national elections, widely considered the fairest 
in Guatemalan history up to that time. Arevalo won 
around 85 percent of the vote. 

Arevalo was born in Taxisco, Guatemala, on Sep¬ 
tember 10, 1904. At age 30, he traveled to Argentina, 
earning a doctorate in philosophy and teaching at 
the University of Tucuman. With Ubico’s overthrow, 
Arevalo returned to Guatemala and became the favor¬ 
ite of the protest movements that had ousted Ubico. 
In his inaugural address he outlined his vision of the 
“spiritual socialism” that would guide his administra¬ 
tion. A complex and not entirely coherent political phi¬ 
losophy, Arevalo’s spiritual socialism emphasized the 
interests of working people, social justice, individual 
and collective rights, and respect for the dignity of ordi¬ 
nary people, including Guatemala’s large indigenous 
population. One of his administration’s first steps 
was to promulgate the constitution of 1945, which 
expanded the franchise to all illiterate males and lit¬ 
erate females age 18 and older; forbade presidential 
reelection; and guaranteed the autonomy of Guate¬ 
mala City’s University of San Carlos, with funding at 
2 percent of the national budget. 

There followed a series of broad-ranging reforms in 
public health, social security, education, and labor rela¬ 
tions akin to the New Deal in the United States. Gov- 
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ernment expenditures on public health, including rural 
health clinics and potable water projects, expanded 
dramatically. The Social Security Law of 1946 created 
the Guatemalan Social Security Institute. Spending on 
education, literacy programs, and school construction 
rose 155 percent from 1946 to 1950. 

The 1947 Labor Code guaranteed workers’ rights 
to unionize, strike, and bargain collectively; mandated 
minimum wages; and limited child and female wage 
labor. An especially delicate issue on which Arevalo 
tread lightly was land reform. Most of the country’s 
arable land was owned by a small landowning elite 
and, on the Caribbean littoral, by the United Fruit 
Company, with its huge banana plantations. Estab¬ 
lishing an Agrarian Studies Commission in 1947, 
and guaranteeing certain rights for rural laborers in 
wages, rents, and housing, for the most part Arevalo 
left the land tenure issue alone. His successor, Jacobo 
Arbenz, instituted major agrarian reforms, provok¬ 
ing the opposition of powerful conservative elements 
within Guatemala, the United Fruit Company, and the 
Eisenhower administration. Arbenz was ousted in a 
coup in June 1954, ushering in a prolonged period of 
military dictatorship. Arevalo died in Guatemala City 
on October 6, 1990. 

Further reading: Handy, Jim. Gift of the Devil: A History 
of Guatemala. Boston: South End Press, 1984; Schlesinger, 
Stephen, and Stephen Kinzer. Bitter Fruit: The Story of the 
American Coup in Guatemala. Rev. ed. Cambridge, MA.: 
Harvard University Press, 2005. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Argentina, Madres de Plaza de Mayo 

One of the best-known human rights organizations to 
emerge in response to the dirty wars in Latin Ameri¬ 
ca in the 1970s and 1980s, the Asociacion Madres de 
Plaza de Mayo (Association of Mothers of the Plaza de 
Mayo) began its silent vigils on April 30, 1977, protest¬ 
ing against and demanding accountability for the disap¬ 
pearance of their children during the Argentine military 
dictatorship (1976-83; it is estimated that during this 
period the military disappeared between 15,000 and 
30,000 persons). 

Every Thursday afternoon, from 3:30 to 4:00 p.m., 
the Mothers would gather at the May Pyramid (Piramide 
de Mayo) in the Plaza de Mayo in front of the presiden¬ 
tial palace, wearing white head scarves, often carrying 


photographs of their missing children, and walk slowly 
in circles, demanding government accountability for 
their disappeared sons and daughters. The founding 
members of the organization included Azucena Villa- 
flor Devincenti (its first president); Berta Braverman; 
Haydee Garda Buelas; the four sisters Maria Adela 
Gard de Antokoletz, Julia Gard, Maria Mercedes Gard, 
Candida Gard; Delicia Gonzalez; Pepa Noia; Mirta 
Baravalle; Kety Neuhaus; Raquel Arcushin; and Seno- 
ra De Caimi. The Mothers’ Association slowly grew, 
despite the detention and disappearance of some of its 
founding members, including its first president, Azucena 
Devincenti. By the early 1980s the Madres had grown 
to several thousand members and garnered the support 
of key international human rights groups, including 
Amnesty International and the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission. 

Many consider that the Madres played an impor¬ 
tant role in delegitimizing the military dictatorship and 
helping to usher in the period of democratic rule from 
1983. The Madres have continued their weekly vigils 
from 1977 to the present writing, demanding that the 
government account for their missing children and that 
the responsible parties be subjected to criminal pros¬ 
ecution, and refusing government offers of monetary 
compensation (reparacion economica) if not accom¬ 
panied by acknowledgment of responsibility. In 1986 
the group split into two main factions: the Mothers of 
the Founding Line (Linea Fundadora), led by Hebe de 
Bonafini, and the Madres; each currently maintains its 
own Web site. The group has received international 
accolades for advancing the cause of human rights, 
including the Sakharov Prize for Freedom of Thought 
(1992), the United Nations Prize for Peace Education 
(1999), and the United Nations Prize in the Field of 
Human Rights (2003). 

The Mothers of the Founding Line has been criti¬ 
cized by some for its lack of internal democracy, cults of 
personality, and other factors. The Madres also spawned 
the formation of related groups, including the Associa¬ 
tion of Grandmothers of the Plaza de Mayo (Asoci¬ 
acion Abuelas de Plaza de Mayo). Both factions of the 
Madres continue to demand government accountability 
for crimes perpetrated during the dirty war, and remain 
active in the field of human rights. 

Further reading: Bouvard, Marguerite Guzman. Revolu¬ 
tionizing Motherhood: The Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo. 
Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources, 1994; Fisher, Jo. 
Mothers of the Disappeared. Boston: South End Press, 1989; 
Steiner, Patricia Owen. Hebe’s Story: The Inspiring Rise and 
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Dismaying Evolution of the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo. 
Philadelphia: Xlibris, 2003. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Aristide, Jean-Bertrand 

(1953- ) Haitian priest, politician, and president 

A major and highly controversial figure in the modern 
history of Haiti, Jean-Bertrand Aristide was born in 
Douyon in southern Haiti on July 15, 1953. After being 
orphaned as an infant, he was raised by the Society of 
Saint Frances de Sales (the Salesians), a Roman Catho¬ 
lic religious order. Educated at Salesian schools, includ¬ 
ing the College Notre-Dame, from which he graduated 
with honors in 1974, he continued his education at a 
number of religious schools in Europe, North America, 
the Middle East, and elsewhere, and at the University of 
Haiti, before his ordination as a Roman Catholic priest 
in 1982. A gifted orator and organizer, he was especial¬ 
ly influenced by liberation theology, a strand of Roman 
Catholicism that became prominent from the 1960s and 
emphasized issues of social justice and political activism 
in alleviating the poverty and oppression of the poor 
and marginalized. In 1983 he was appointed to a parish 
in a Port-au-Prince slum, where he worked in a medi¬ 
cal clinic and a halfway house for street children. His 
activism and charisma attracted a large following and 
helped him build a social base for his subsequent politi¬ 
cal career. In 1986 popular uprisings led to the end of 
the Duvalier dictatorship, creating a political open¬ 
ing Aristide would soon exploit. His fiery oratory and 
social radicalism alienated the church hierarchy, lead¬ 
ing to his expulsion from the Salesian order in 1988. 

In 1990 in the first genuinely democratic elections 
in Haitian history, Aristide captured the presidency 
with two-thirds of the popular vote. He called his sup¬ 
porters “Lavalas,” which translates from the Haitian 
Creole as “cleansing flood” or “avalanche.” His first 
tenure as president lasted less than eight months—from 
his inauguration on February 7, 1991, to the military 
coup that ousted him on September 30. Going into exile 
in Venezuela and the United States, he was returned to 
power following a U.S. military intervention in 1994. 
During the same year he renounced his priesthood, 
marrying U.S. citizen Mildred Trouillot two years later. 
Constitutionally barred from running in the elections of 
December 1995, won by Raoul Cedras, in 2000 he won 
a second term. Political gridlock followed, and after a 
long period of political unrest, he was overthrown in a 
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military coup in February 2004 and compelled to leave 
the country. From exile in South Africa he proclaimed 
himself the legitimate president of Haiti. Denounced by 
his opponents as a self-serving agitator who advocates 
violence in the pursuit of political power, and revered by 
his many supporters as the embodiment of the aspira¬ 
tions of Haiti’s poor and oppressed, he remains a polar¬ 
izing and controversial figure in the modern history of 
the Western Hemisphere’s poorest country. 

Further reading: Aristide, Jean-Bertrand, with Christophe 
Wargny. An Autobiography. Translated by Linda M. Malo¬ 
ney. Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1993; Farmer, Paul. “Who 
Removed Aristide?” London Review of Books 26, no. 8 (April 
15, 2004); Ridgeway, James, ed. The Haiti Files: Decoding 
the Crisis. Washington DC: Essential Books, 1994. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Armenia and Azerbaijan 

The Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic and the Azer¬ 
baijan Soviet Socialist Republic were constituent mem¬ 
bers of the Soviet Union until its collapse in 1991 when 
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the former became the Republic of Armenia and the 
latter the Azerbaijani Republic. 

Armenia, as a part of the Soviet Union, saw a con¬ 
siderable period of peace. However, the intelligentsia of 
the area had suffered greatly during the rule of Joseph 
Stalin, with tens of thousands of Armenians being exe¬ 
cuted or deported. The tensions eased with the death 
of Stalin and the emergence of Nikita Khrushchev. 
The next 25 years saw rising standards of living, with 
improvements in education and health care. Many of 
those exiled were also able to return. From the 1970s 
Western tourists started to visit Yerevan and some other 
parts of Armenia. With glasnost during the 1980s, the 
situation improved considerably. 

Similarly, in Azerbaijan, there was suffering under 
Stalin, with some Azerbaijanis having supported the 
Germans during World War II. This also led to mass 
executions and deportations. During the 1950s Azer¬ 
baijan was transformed with the enlarging of the oil 
industry. This continued throughout the 1960s and 
helped provide money for an increase in civil engineer¬ 
ing projects and infrastructure. 

In 1988 the governing council of Karabakh, offi¬ 
cially the Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous Oblast, an 
enclave in Azerbaijan with 180,000 people, voted for 
unification with Armenia. Azerbaijanis, largely Shi’ite 
Muslims, then attacked the predominantly Christian 
Armenians at the Azerbaijani town of Sumgait. There 
was an upsurge in nationalist sentiment in both repub¬ 
lics, with 250,000 Azerbaijanis living in Armenia and 
500,000 Armenians in Azerbaijan at the start of the 
dispute. Many of these fled, and to make the situation 
worse still, in December 1998, an earthquake hit north¬ 
ern Armenia, destroying most of the town of Spitak, 
and also hitting Leninakan and Kirovakan, killing 
25,000 and leaving 500,000 homeless. 

With a rise in Azerbaijani nationalism in 1989, 
the local government started blockading Nagorno- 
Karabakh and Armenia. In January 1990 the border 
between Nakhichevan and Iranian Azerbaijan was torn 
down, and Armenians in Baku, Azerbaijan’s capital, 
were massacred. With weapons stolen from army bases 
and depots, Armenian and Azerbaijani militia were 
soon fighting each other. The Soviet army was sent in 
and managed to fight its way into Baku, with hundreds 
dying. The Communists won the elections for the Azer¬ 
baijan Supreme Soviet (parliament) in 1990, and on 
August 30, 1991, Azerbaijan declared independence. 
Armenia followed suit on September 23. Full indepen¬ 
dence came about on December 25, with the formal dis¬ 
solution of the Soviet Union. 


In Azerbaijan, Ayaz Mutalibov, leader under the 
Communists, became president, remaining in that posi¬ 
tion until May 18,1992, when Isa Gambarov took over 
as acting president. On June 16,1992, Abulfez Elchibey 
became president, being replaced on June 24, 1993, by 
Heydar Aliyev, who was acting president until Septem¬ 
ber 1, when he became president in his own right. The 
former Soviet politician Aliyev started to exploit the oil 
reserves of the country. He managed to reduce unem¬ 
ployment and establish closer relations with Turkey. 
As he was dying, on October 15, 2003, his son, Ilham 
Aliyev, won the presidential election, for which he was 
the only candidate, and was sworn in as president 16 
days later. In 1994 Azerbaijan became a member of 
the NATO Partnership for Peace, allying itself closely 
with the West, and since 2001 has been a member of 
the Council of Europe. In 2004 Azerbaijan joined the 
NATO Individual Partnership Action Plan. 

Nearly 99 percent of the 94 percent who voted in 
the 1991 referendum supported independence for Arme¬ 
nia. It became an independent country later that year 
but suffered greatly from a blockade by Azerbaijan. This 
was made worse when Turkey also blockaded the coun¬ 
try in April 1993 after Armenian forces launched a mili¬ 
tary offensive against Azerbaijan. As Azerbaijan sought 
closer ties with the West, Armenia sought more engage¬ 
ment with the Russian Federation. Through intermedi¬ 
aries from the Organization for Security and Coopera¬ 
tion in Europe (OSCE), there has been an end to fighting 
in Nagorno-Karabakh, although there has been much 
political ferment with increasing unemployment and 
some 600,000 people leaving the country between 1992 
and 1998. 

Robert Kocharyan became acting president when 
Levon Ter-Petrosyan stepped down and has been presi¬ 
dent from April 9, 1998. During his time in office, there 
has been increasing dissatisfaction with the authoritar¬ 
ian way in which the country has been run, with dis¬ 
sidents being jailed and opposition parties banned. In 
recent years, with economic problems plaguing the 
country, there has been the emergence of the Union 
of Right-Wing Forces that was founded in Yerevan on 
May 29, 2000. On March 21, 2002, at the Permanent 
Council meeting of the OSCE, Armenia once again reit¬ 
erated its claims to Nagorno-Karabakh, with both gov¬ 
ernments now determined on a peaceful solution. 

Further reading: Asadov, Sabir, and Israful Mammedov.T radi¬ 
cal Fate of Azerbaijanis in Armenia: A Brief Historical Essay. 
Baku: Azerbaijan, 2001; Croissant, Michael P. The Arme- 
nia-Azerbaijan Conflict: Causes and Implications. Westport, 
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CT.: Praeger, 1998; Croissant, Michael P., and Biilent Aras. 
Oil and Politics in the Caspian Sea Region. Westport, CN: 
Praeger, 1999; de Waal, Thomas. Black Garden: Armenia 
and Azerbaijan Through Peace and War. New York: New 
York University Press, 2003; Miller, Donald E., and Lorna 
Touryan Miller. Armenia: Portraits of Survival and Hope. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003. 
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arms race/atomic weapons 

Atomic weapons and the arms race were inseparable 
from the inception of the former: Developments in phys¬ 
ics in the 1930s led physicists to believe that nuclear 
fission could be used as a weapon, and when World 
War II began, scientists stopped publishing on the topic 
of fission in order to avoid sharing information with 
the enemy. No one was yet sure what form a fission- 
based weapon would take, but the Allied nations were 
concerned that Nazi Germany would develop it first. In 
the United States the Manhattan Project was supported 
by enormous resources beginning in 1942. Research 
occurred at various sites across North America and was 
overseen and organized at Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
where the desert provided safe sites for weapons test¬ 
ing. Though British scientists participated, as did many 
European exiles, the Soviet Union was not included in 
the project. 

Not until after Germany’s surrender did the Man¬ 
hattan Project finish its work. The first test, code-named 
Trinity, was conducted on July 16, 1945. The first 
nuclear explosive, a nondeployable bomb nicknamed 
the Gadget, was a sphere of high explosive covered with 
surface detonators that directed the explosion inward, 
compressing a plutonium core in order to start a nucle¬ 
ar chain reaction that grew at an exponential rate. The 
Gadget exploded with a blast equal in force to about 18 
thousand tons of TNT—tonnage of TNT became the 
standard measure of nuclear bombs thenceforth. 

The test was a success. Aural and visual evidence of 
the explosion reached as far as 200 miles away. Almost 
immediately two bombs were prepared for the ongoing 
war in the Pacific: Fat Man, a plutonium bomb like the 
Gadget, was dropped on Nagasaki, Japan, on August 9; 
three days earlier at Hiroshima, Little Boy, a uranium 
“gun-type” bomb that worked by shooting one piece of 
uranium into another to start the chain reaction, had 
been dropped. Little Boy was the first gun-type nuclear 
bomb used, and while it seemed likely to work, it was 



U.S. troops witness an atomic bomb test. Atomic weaponry shaped 
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at that time untested. Hundreds of thousands died at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, prompting a Japanese sur¬ 
render a week later. 

Future warfare would have to acknowledge the exis¬ 
tence of nuclear weapons. Though the Soviets had been 
left out of the Manhattan Project and the United States 
was the only country with the capability to produce 
nuclear arms, the Soviet Union had been receiving infor¬ 
mation about the project throughout its duration thanks 
to its espionage efforts. Development of Soviet nuclear 
weapons had to be conducted without the extraordi¬ 
nary brain trust of Los Alamos, but had the advantage 
of requiring less innovation. Penal mining provided ura¬ 
nium, and on August 29, 1949, the Soviets successfully 
detonated First Lightning, a 22 kiloton Fat Man-style 
fission bomb. Four years after the start of the “Atomic 
Age,” and years before U.S. military intelligence had pre¬ 
dicted the Soviets would succeed, the nuclear arms race 
was under way. 

In the aftermath of World War II the United States 
and the Soviet Union became the most significant and 
resourceful superpowers. New international alliances like 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
and the Warsaw Pact transpired along ideological lines 
as much as geographical ones. The arms race was, on 
one level, simple one-upmanship: a competition through 
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which tensions could be worked out, as they were in the 
Olympics and the space race. Though both the United 
States and the Soviet Union quickly acquired the neces¬ 
sary means to do significant and catastrophic damage to 
their opponents, escalation continued as the arms race 
drove them both. The United States countered the Soviet 
acquisition of “the bomb” by developing the hydrogen 
bomb—also called the fusion bomb or the thermonu¬ 
clear bomb. While the first generation of nuclear weap¬ 
ons used fission, the hydrogen bomb relied on nuclear 
fusion: the process of nuclei fusing into a larger nucleus 
and releasing energy as a by-product, the same process 
that fuels the Sun. 

On May 9, 1951, in the United States, Operation 
Greenhouse detonated a thermonuclear device code- 
named George, with an explosive yield of 225 kilotons. 
Like the Gadget, George was a nondeployable device used 
to test the basic principles that would be involved in the 
design of its successors; a year later, Ivy Mike was deto¬ 
nated with a yield of 10.4 megatons (10,000 kilotons), 
and the hydrogen bomb officially became part of the U.S. 
nuclear arsenal. The Soviets kept pace, detonating a pre¬ 
liminary fusion device in the summer of 1953 and a full- 
scale thermonuclear bomb in 1954. The destructive force 
of these new bombs was commonly measured in mega¬ 
tons, making the first atomic bombs seem almost trivial 
in comparison. A Fat Man-type bomb could eliminate a 
smaller city like Nagasaki; a hydrogen bomb could elimi¬ 
nate a major city and its infrastructure and produce con¬ 
siderably more fallout. 

Secrecy was part of the world of nuclear weap¬ 
onry from the start. In the cold war years, new policies 
regulated information relevant to the design of nuclear 
arms: The 1946 Atomic Energy Act put nuclear tech¬ 
nology under civilian control and banned the divulging 
of information related to such to any foreign nation. 
Eight years later a new act went substantially further: 
All nuclear technology was “born secret,” which is to 
say that it was automatically classified without need for 
evaluation. Nuclear technology was deemed to be a mat¬ 
ter of national security. It is widely speculated that the 
born secret policy is unconstitutional, but the Supreme 
Court has yet to hear a case pertaining to it. 

Throughout the 1950s much of the innovation of the 
arms race was concerned with methods of deployment. 
The B-47 Stratojet and B-52 Stratofortress—strategic 
U.S. bomber jets designed to penetrate Soviet borders— 
and interceptor aircraft designed to intercept and elimi¬ 
nate bombers were early examples of such innovations. 
Bomb deployment was also made more user-friendly, 
requiring fewer specialists and bringing the utility of 


nuclear weapons closer to that of conventional explo¬ 
sives, which required limited instruction on the part of 
the soldiers deploying them. Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missiles (ICBMs) allowed rival nations to deploy nuclear 
payloads without needing a pilot at all, and the United 
States proceeded to build missile installations through¬ 
out Europe, while the threat of Soviet missiles in Cuba 
sparked the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. 

Some attention, of course, was paid to defense against 
nuclear attacks, not only the fallout shelters and caution¬ 
ary films that became prevalent in the 1950s, but also 
antiballistic missiles to shoot down ICBMs before they 
struck their target, anti-aircraft artillery and fighter jets to 
intercept bombers, and increasingly sophisticated radar 
systems to detect incoming attacks. These preventative 
measures could not keep up with the offensive capabili¬ 
ties of a nuclear arsenal, though, and the development of 
nuclear submarines, which could launch a missile from 
the ocean—far from tactical targets—provided each side 
in the cold war with second-strike capability: the ability 
to ensure a retaliatory attack in the event of the other 
side’s first strike. Given the destructiveness of megaton 
bombs and the amount of fallout that would result from 
their wide-scale implementation, second-strike capabil¬ 
ity led to a state of what was called mutually assured 
destruction (MAD). 

As a defense strategy, MAD calls for the develop¬ 
ment and stockpiling of weapons of mass destruction 
in order to force a situation in which it is infeasible for 
either side to attack, because of the certainty of devastat¬ 
ing retaliation. What may have at first seemed counter¬ 
intuitive was nevertheless a critical component of cold 
war thinking that led to the detente, or eased tensions, 
of the 1970s. Meanwhile, as the United States and the 
Soviet Union remained dominant in the nuclear field, 
other nations developed programs of their own: Among 
the NATO allies, the United Kingdom and France both 
became nuclear powers by the end of 1960, while the 
People’s Republic of China followed suit in 1964, at 
a time when Sino-Soviet relations were at enough of an 
ebb that China was a potential threat to either the United 
States or the Soviet Union. 

During detente, the 1968 Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NNPT) was signed by by a number of states, 
though it was not until 1992 that France and the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China signed. The NNPT limited the 
spread of nuclear capability by permitting only those 
five states then possessing them—which also happened 
to be the five permanent members of the United Nations 
Security Council—to own nuclear weapons. It further 
permitted the use of nuclear power by other states, but 
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only under conditions that would limit their ability to 
manufacture nuclear weapons. Any states not explicitly 
granted rights under this treaty would have to apply to 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, a regulatory 
branch of the United Nations, to pursue any nuclear 
technology activity. 

The easing of tensions also led to armament control 
treaties in the late 1960s and early 1970s. SALT I (Stra¬ 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks), held in Helsinki, Linland, 
between the Soviet Union and the United States, restricted 
the production of strategic ballistic missile launchers and 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles, and further trea¬ 
ties limited nuclear testing and forbade nuclear weap¬ 
ons in space. Detente ended when the Soviets invaded 
Afghanistan in 1979. When Ronald Reagan was 
elected president in 1980 he returned anti-Soviet rhetoric 
to pre-detente levels, calling for massive escalations in 
order to force the Soviet Union into economic collapse 
as a result of defense spending. 

One of his initiatives threatened the balance of 
MAD: The Strategic Defense Initiative, nicknamed Star 
Wars, would employ a space-based system to deflect 
missiles en route to the United States, thus limiting the 
Soviet second-strike capability. Though the system was 
never fully developed or employed, aspects of it were 
adopted by every subsequent administration, even after 
the cold war ended. 

The Strategic Arms Reduction Treaties (START) fur¬ 
ther limited nuclear arms, and periodic treaties continue 
to reduce the number of nuclear warheads in operation. 
The arms race effectively ended when the Soviet Union 
collapsed in 1991. Though no one possesses the resourc¬ 
es of the cold war superpowers, the rest of the world 
has begun to catch up to the nuclear states: In the post¬ 
cold war years India, Pakistan, and North Korea have 
all tested nuclear devices (North Korea withdrew from 
the NNPT in 2003; India and Pakistan never signed), 
and more are sure to follow. The International Atomic 
Energy Agency estimates that, as of 2006, 40 nonnuclear 
countries possessed the capability to manufacture nucle¬ 
ar weapons if they desired to. 

Further reading: Bethe, Hans Albrecht. The Road From Los 
Alamos. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1991; DeVolpi, 
Alexander, Vladimir E. Minkov, Vadim A. Simoneko, and 
George S. Stanford. Nuclear Shadowboxing: Contemporary 
Threats from Cold War Weaponry. New York: Doubleday, 
2004; Herken, Greg. Brotherhood of the Bomb. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 2002; Holloway, David. Stalin and the 
Bomb: The Soviet Union and Atomic Energy, 1939-1956. 
New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1995; Rhodes, 


Richard. The Making of the Hydrogen Bomb. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1995. 

Bill Kte’pi 

art and architecture 

World War II had changed the nature of the world, and 
after postwar reconstruction had finished, there were 
important new trends in art and architecture that were 
to influence the latter half of the 20th century and the 
first years of the 21st century. 

Lrom about 1950, a large number of artistic move¬ 
ments started flourishing in the United States and else¬ 
where. An early one was the abstract expressionism 
movement, which started in New York—the phrase first 
being coined by the art critic Robert Coates in 1946. 
Drawing from surrealism and also from Mexican social 
realists such as Diego Rivera and David Siqueiros, it 
was stylistically similar to some of the work of the 
Soviet artist Wassily Kandinsky. Abstract expression¬ 
ism tended to rely on a spontaneous or subconscious 
creation, with early painters in this style being Jackson 
Pollock and Max Ernst. Mark Tobey from the northwest 
United States also produced paintings that developed 
further from some of Pollock’s style. Developing from 
abstract expressionism, and especially from the work of 
Jackson Pollock, the abstract style of color field paint¬ 
ing involved covering canvases with large areas of solid 
color. The canvases, such as those by Mark Rothko, 
tended to be large, with other artists such as Clyfford 
Still, Hans Hofmann, Morris Louis, and Larry Zox 
using the same style. 

The beginning of pop art emerged in Great Britain in 
the mid-1950s, and quickly spread to the United States. 
The term pop art was coined by the art critic Lawrence 
Alloway. As well as paintings, the field included adver¬ 
tising material and comics. Many pop art works were 
made from plastic, and subsequently become regarded 
as kitsch, being aimed at a large audience. Notable 
pop artists include David Hockney, Roy Lichtenstein, 
George Segal, and Andy Warhol. Developments in pop 
art often spring from the availability of new materials 
or old materials in new forms. 

The name op art, derived from pop art but totally 
different in style, was a contraction of the term optical 
art, which highlights styles in geometric abstraction, 
often developing interesting optical perspectives. This 
grew, in some ways, from the Bauhaus movement of 
the 1930s, with the term being first used in October 
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1964. The Hungarian-born artist Victor Vasarely was 
perhaps one of the better-known artists in this field. Op 
art used straight and curved edges, and the next trend 
was Hard-Edge painting, which was largely a reaction 
to abstract expressionism. With its creative center being 
California through the 1960s, artists include Lorse Fei- 
telson, his wife Helen Lundeberg, and was heavily pro¬ 
moted by Peter Selz, a professor at Claremont College 
in California. 

Minimal art was introduced in the late 1960s by 
Donald Judd, Carl Andre, Richard Serra, and others at 
the same time that Robert Bresson was directing films 
and Samuel Beckett was writing plays, also in a mini¬ 
malist way. The trend toward minimalism continued 
through the early 1970s, being mirrored in architec¬ 
ture and design. The influence of minimalism led to a 
new trend of postminimalism, with grids and seriality 
adding a human element to the work. Tom Friedman, 
Eva Hesse, Anish Kapoor, Joel Shapiro, and Richard 
Tuttle were some whose work conveyed the essence of 
postminimalism. 


From the late 1960s a new trend of lyrical abstrac¬ 
tion started to emerge from the abstract art movement, 
primarily in New York and Eos Angeles, developing in 
Toronto, Canada, and Eondon. It drew from tachisme, 
which had been popular as a French art style from 1945 
until 1960, and also from abstract impressionism, the 
term lyrical abstraction being first coined by Robert 
Pincus-Witten in 1969. 

A greater environmental awareness from the late 
1950s and early 1960s helped influence land art, 
which started in the late 1960s, whereby artworks 
were made from rocks, sticks, plants and soil from 
nature. Many of these works were made outdoors and 
have not survived, although they were recorded in 
photographs. Some artists were influenced by the pho¬ 
tographs brought back from the Moon by Apollo mis¬ 
sions, and there have been extensive outdoor projects 
by Latin American artists. Some ideas from this field 
have been expressed in conceptual art, which involved 
objects taking precedence over many aesthetic con¬ 
cerns. By the late 1960s the concept of photorealism 
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Campbell’s Soup Cans by Andy Warhol, 1962, displayed in the Museum of Modern Art in New York. Warhol was an American artist who 
became a central figure in the movement known as Pop Art. 
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painting saw a return to the styles of the 17th and 
18th centuries, in trying to create the look of a photo¬ 
graph in a painting. 

From the 1970s the trends were toward new fields 
called either contemporary art or postmodern art. 
This involved adapting the modernist ideas, and often 
incorporated some elements of popular culture, and 
even performance art, into newer designs or incorpo¬ 
rating new material. 

ARCHITECTURE 

The period immediately after World War II saw the 
construction of many war memorials and the paint¬ 
ing of artwork commemorating sacrifice in war. 
Gradually this gave way to civil engineering projects 
for Olympic and other sporting occasions and also 
many ambitious airport complexes. Architects were 
also involved in designing large bridges, such as those 
over the Bosphorus (Turkey), the Tagus (Portugal), 
the Humber Bridge (UK), and from the Malaysian main¬ 
land to Penang Island. There has also been the construc¬ 
tion of large numbers of buildings for international 
organizations, such as the United Nations buildings in 
New York, the European Parliament in Strasbourg, the 
headquarters of UNESCO in Paris, Interpol in Paris, and 
the headquarters of the World Health Organization in 
Geneva. The period also saw many countries and cities 
competing to have the tallest habitable building, the tall¬ 
est telecommunications tower, the tallest mast, and even 
the highest public observatory. But New York remained 
the city with the most skyscrapers, followed by Chicago, 
and then Hong Kong, Shanghai, Tokyo, Houston, Singa¬ 
pore, Los Angeles, Dallas, and then Sydney, Australia. 

The starting of UNESCO World Heritage listing 
helped preserve architecture in some parts of the world 
but did not prevent major damage to some important 
structures, such as the Mostar Bridge (Bosnia) in 1992 
and the Bamiyan Buddhas (Afghanistan) in 2001. Men¬ 
tion should also be made of UNESCO’s involvement in 
the moving of ancient Egyptian structures at Abu Sim- 
bel to construct the Aswan Dam, and the restoration of 
the Borobudur Buddhist monument in Java, Indonesia. 

WESTERN EUROPE 

After World War II, there was a major change in British 
architecture. Many new buildings were required due to 
war damage. The government focused initially on schools, 
as only 50 of the 1,000 schools in London survived the 
war undamaged. Additionally, the private sector involved 
itself in what became known as dormitory suburbs such as 
Basildon, Crawley, Harlow and Stevenage. The building 



After World War II, many buildings were built for international 
organizations, such as the United Nations buildings in New York. 


of Slough, near Windsor, to the west of London, became 
celebrated when the British poet laureate Sir John Betje¬ 
man denounced the city, suggesting that the easiest way 
of improving it was to bomb it, writing poetry to that 
effect. Other developments at the time included Telford, 
a large conurbation to the west of Birmingham, bringing 
together a number of villages; and the council flat devel¬ 
opments in many inner cities, including some in central 
Glasgow, Scotland; and the Poplar housing estate in Lon¬ 
don built after the Festival of Britain in 1951. 

Gradually the trend became the construction of 
large numbers of modernist buildings. The four new 
cathedrals built in Britain incorporated much of the 
modern design, as seen in Liverpool Cathedral (started 
in 1903, completed in 1978, the architect Giles Gilbert 
Scott having died in 1960), Guildford Cathedral (start¬ 
ed in 1936, consecrated in 1961), Coventry Cathe¬ 
dral (consecrated in 1962), and the Roman Catholic 
cathedral at Liverpool (consecrated in 1967). Sussex 
and York Universities were also functional in their 
design, with the stepped nature of parts of the Uni¬ 
versity of East Anglia giving rise to it being known as 
the typewriter building. A reaction against this type of 
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design arose in 1984 when Prince Charles was critical 
of a “ultra-modern wing” to be added to the National 
Gallery on London’s Trafalgar Square—he called it a 
“monstrous carbuncle on the face of a much-loved 
friend”—resulting in an outcry from some architects 
who felt that Prince Charles should not have spoken 
out against the project and support from many people 
who disliked the new design. Other important land¬ 
mark architectural projects in London include the 
Telecom Building, Canary Wharf, the London Eye, 
and the new Wembley Stadium. 

British sculpture during this period revolved around 
Henry Moore (1898-1986), and a number of paint¬ 
ers emerged, with the most famous probably being the 
Anglo-Irish figurative painter Francis Bacon (1909-92) 
and L. S. Lowry (1887-1976), who painted the industri¬ 
al north of England. Peter Blake, R. B. Kitaj, and David 
Hockney became innovators in pop art. 

In Europe, the designs ranged from the traditional to 
the modernist. In France, the most famous modern designs 
included the Pompidou Center, also known as the Centre 
Beaubourg. It was designed by architects Renzo Piano and 
Richard Rogers, and engineers Peter Rice and Edmund 
Happold. Named after the former president of France, it 
was opened in 1977 and is well known for its exterior. 
Also controversial was the glass pyramid that marks the 
entrance to the Louvre Museum, 21 meters tall, designed 
by the China-born American architect I. M. Pei. Other 
important architectural sites include the new National 
Library of France, opened in 1996; refurbishment of the 
Gare du Nord into a gallery; and the building of the satel¬ 
lite town and business district of La Defense to the west 
of Paris. In Brussels, the capital of Belgium, the Atomium, 
built for the 1958 Brussels World Fair, is unique. 

In Spain, art and architecture were intensely conser¬ 
vative until the death of the dictator Francisco Franco 
in 1975. The Valle de los Caidos, outside Madrid, has 
a massive cross dominating a hill, with a basilica tun¬ 
neled into the rocks at its base. A memorial to the dead 
of the Spanish civil war, it also became the resting place 
of Franco when he died. The entrance to the Queen 
Sophia Art Center in Madrid, where Picasso’s Guernica 
(1937) is displayed—the painting returning to Spain in 
1981—is an example of post-Francoist modernism. The 
gallery also exhibits some of the more famous pictures 
by Salvador Dali (1904-89). Work also began again on 
completing Gaudi’s La Sagrada Familia in Barcelona, 
before the Olympic Games in the city in 1992, and the 
Guggenheim Museum in Bilbao, designed by U.S. archi¬ 
tect Frank Gehry, opened in September 1997 with both 
the building and its contents receiving much acclaim. In 


southern Spain, the tourist developments at Marbella, 
the Costa del Sol, and other places have also been an 
important part of Spain’s recent architectural devel¬ 
opment. Similar apartment complexes have also been 
built in Greece, Malta, and other tourist sites around 
the Mediterranean. 

The postwar Italian governments have been active 
in urban development in many parts of the country, but 
have aimed at retaining the Renaissance core of cities 
such as Florence. The Palazzetto dello Sport and Stadio 
Flaminio, constructed for the 1960 Rome Olympics, are 
still used. The Pirelli Tower in Milan, built in 1958, and 
the tomb of Pope John XXIII (d. 1963) and Rome Rail¬ 
way Station are all important architectural statements. 
Pier Luigi Nervi, introducing the use of concrete rein¬ 
forced with mesh, helped influence architectural design 
around the world. After World War II, the rebuilding 
of Monte Cassino was notable; and in recent years the 
cleaning of the Sistine Chapel, and the work on pre¬ 
serving early modern artwork such as Leonardo da 
Vinci’s The Last Supper have been important. Mention 
should also be made of the art of the surrealist Giorgio 
de Chirico (1888-1978), Sandro Chia (b. 1946), and 
Francesco Clemente (b. 1952). 

In Germany, the rebuilding of the country saw a large 
number of new buildings, many functional civic build¬ 
ings, or repairs to others, such as the reconstruction of the 
Berlin Cathedral, opened again in 1993, and the rebuild¬ 
ing of the Reichstag with a glass dome completed in 1999, 
overseen by the architect British Norman Foster. After the 
end of Nazi rule, artwork became much freer, with the 
graffiti and painting on the Berlin Wall being part of the 
new expressive artistic climate. The construction of the 
Jewish Museum in Berlin, designed by Daniel Libeskind, 
incorporated many new architectural features aimed at 
not responding to functional requirements in the same 
manner as many other museums. In Austria, the maverick 
architect Friedensreich Hundertwasser worked in Vienna, 
where he applied his modernist principles in his design 
of the Hundertwasserhaus, an apartment block, trying 
to challenge existing architectural designs by not having 
straight lines. He has also been involved in painting and 
in designing some Austrian postage stamps. 

EASTERN EUROPE 

In eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, devastated 
by World War II, the rebuilding of many of the cities 
required large housing estates to be hurriedly built. 
With the city planners in Moscow anxious to restrict the 
growth of the city, some of these apartment blocks were 
built taller than the original architects had planned. For 
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civic buildings, there were many in what became known 
as Stalinist Gothic, the most famous outside the Soviet 
Union being the Palace of Culture and Science in War¬ 
saw. The most grandiose was undoubtedly the Palace of 
the People in Bucharest, Romania, which is one of the 
largest buildings in the world. Art during the Communist 
era hailed socialist endeavor or, within the exiled com¬ 
munities or underground, championed the resistance to 
the Communist government. In an effort to break away 
from this, there was a recent effort expended in Tirane, 
Albania, to paint the graying apartment buildings in 
bright colors. The breakup of former Yugoslavia saw 
the shelling of Dubrovnik, which led to an international 
outcry—the international community contributing to 
the rebuilding of the Mostar Bridge. 

In the Soviet Union, the Communist government 
embarked on massive building projects, with war memo¬ 
rials, television towers, and civic buildings, as well as 
apartment blocks being built throughout the country, 
often decorated with revolutionary art. The Motherland 
statue in Volgograd (formerly Stalingrad) is perhaps the 
most famous work of revolutionary art. Since the end of 
the Soviet Union and the collapse of communism, there 
has been a trend to adopt pre-1917 artistic styles. Great 
care and expense was lavished on restoring the czarist 
palaces and monuments, which, in Moscow, was reflect¬ 
ed in the rebuilding of the Cathedral Church of Christ 
the Savior in the same style and on the same site as the 
building destroyed by Stalin. 

ASIA 

In China, the victory of the Communists in the Chinese 
civil war saw major changes throughout the country, the 
first being the destruction of the city walls around Beijing 
and numerous other cities. Large numbers of hospitals, 
schools, and other modest buildings were constructed 
throughout the country, with a number of important 
Communist landmarks—the most famous being around 
Tiananmen Square —with the building of the new Chi¬ 
nese Parliament, the Great Hall of the People, on the 
west side of the square, and the Museum of the People 
on the east side, with Mao’s Mausoleum later built at the 
southern end. Other major projects included the building 
of the Beijing subway and the construction of the nuclear 
fallout tunnel system under Beijing. Communist revolu¬ 
tionary art was famous for its telling of the heroic efforts 
of Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung) and other Communist 
leaders, as well as important revolutionary actions. 

From the late 1980s, Beijing, as with other cities in 
China, saw a massive building boom, with office build¬ 
ings, apartment blocks, and hotels being constructed at a 


frenetic rate. For Shanghai, Pudong, which had been the 
location of many market gardens, was transformed with 
skyscrapers dwarfing those on the Bund, which they face 
across the river. The Oriental Pearl Tower, located there, 
is now the tallest building in Asia and the third-tallest 
in the world. Many of the designs in the skyscrapers 
throughout China can trace their roots to the massive 
urban development of Hong Kong from the 1960s. 
The Bank of China Tower in Hong Kong, designed by 
I. M. Pei, built in 1989, is important. Mention should 
also be made of the new Hong Kong Airport, and air¬ 
ports throughout China, as well as tourist sites such 
as the Tianjin History Museum. Many new buildings 
are being constructed for the Beijing Olympics. In Tai¬ 
wan, the Chiang Kai-shek Memorial in Taipei and the 
National Palace Museum are two of the outstanding 
architectural sites on the island. 

During the Korean War (1950-53), much of the 
Korean Peninsula was devastated, and after the war 
both Pyongyang and Seoul needed extensive reconstruc¬ 
tion. In Pyongyang, massive edifices were built such as 
the Kumsusan Memorial Palace, formerly the residence 
of the North Korean leader Kim II Sung, now his rest¬ 
ing place. The Mansudae Grand Monument, the Monu¬ 
ment to the Juche Idea, the Great People’s Study House 
(the library), and the unfinished Ryugyong Hotel (now 
the tallest unoccupied building in the world) are all 
important architectural projects. Artists in North Korea 
not only produce communist propaganda art but also 
have been involved in working on Western animated 
films such as The Lion King (1994). 

In Japan, the rebuilding after the war was quickly 
dwarfed by the property boom of the 1970s and the 
1980s, which saw massive buildings constructed in all 
of Japan’s major cities. Architects in Japan have long 
been involved in designing buildings to withstand earth¬ 
quakes, and this was shown to have been important 
during the Kobe earthquake of 1995. 

In Southeast Asia, Vietnam has seen the construc¬ 
tion of the Ho Chi Minh Mausoleum in Hanoi, and 
the functional modernist Presidential Palace in Saigon 
(the scene of the final surrender of the South Vietnam¬ 
ese government). The Cu Chi Tunnels outside Saigon 
are also great architectural feats from the Vietnam 
War, which saw the destruction of much of the coun¬ 
try, including large sections of the Imperial Palace at 
Hue. In Thailand, the tourist boom and the wealth that 
flowed into the country from the 1960s saw the con¬ 
struction of massive hotel complexes and condomini¬ 
ums in Bangkok and some other cities, leading to major 
traffic problems and pollution. Artwork in Thailand has 
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tended to remain rather traditional, and much appeals 
to the tourist market, with paintings by elephants now 
becoming popular. 

In Malaysia, the incredible wealth in the country from 
the 1980s led to the construction of the Petronas Towers 
(1996), the Masjid Wilayah Persekutuan (Federal Territo¬ 
ry Mosque) in Kuala Lumpur (1998-2000), and the mas¬ 
sive national expressway through western Malaysia. The 
Kuala Lumpur airport was also, for a short period, the 
largest airport in the world. In Singapore, the 1950s saw 
the start of the construction of many apartment blocks 
throughout the island by the Singapore Housing and 
Development Board. During the 1970s “Garden Cities” 
were created, and during the 1980s many skyscrapers 
were built, the two most well-known ones being possibly 
the UOB Building and the OCBC Building, both head¬ 
quarters for banks. In Brunei, the Istana Nurul Iman in 
Bandar Seri Begawen, the official residence of the sultan, 
is larger than the Vatican—and is the largest residential 
palace in the world—designed by Filipino architect Lean¬ 
dro V. Locsin, and boasts 1,788 rooms. The Omar Ali 
Saifuddin Mosque, also in Brunei, was built in 1958 by a 
Malay architectural firm from Kuala Lumpur and domi¬ 
nates the central part of Bandar Seri Begawen. 

In Indonesia, the Monas Tower in Jakarta—built 
from 1961 until 1975 in Italian marble—and many 
civic buildings throughout the country demonstrate the 
increasing prosperity of the country, with Jakarta Inter¬ 
national Airport being designed in the traditional Java¬ 
nese style (with heavy use of carved wooden features). 
The tourist boom has also seen a large number of hotels 
and guest houses of varying designs in Bali and in other 
places. The Imax Cinemas at Keong Mas in Jakarta once 
had the largest Imax screen in the world, taking its name 
the Golden Snail Theatre from its shape. The Komodo 
Natural History Museum—in the shape of its residents, 
Komodo dragons— is also worth mentioning. In Manila, 
the capital of the Philippines, the “Metro Manila” phase 
of the 1970s saw First Lady Imelda Marcos being respon¬ 
sible for the construction of massive buildings, with 
critics claiming that she was suffering from an “edifice 
complex. ” There has even been a recent upsurge in build¬ 
ing in Myanmar (formerly Burma), where Naypyidaw 
became the country’s capital on November 6, 2005. 

THE REST OF THE WORLD 

Artistic endeavor in India has followed the traditional 
Hindu myths, with Rama, Sita, and other characters from 
the Ramayana remaining popular, but also artwork which 
portrays India as a regional power. The massive wealth of 
India has seen the emergence of large areas of apartments 


and lavish homes, with the billionaire Mukesh Ambani’s 
173-meter tower in Mumbai (formerly Bombay) being 
perhaps the most extravagant. In Pakistan the major 
architectural projects in the country centered on the mov¬ 
ing of the country’s capital from Karachi to Rawalpindi 
and then to Islamabad, the project designed by the Greek 
architect and urban planner Constantinos A. Doxiadis. 

In Australia, the most famous building built during 
this period was the Sydney Opera House, designed by 
Jorn Utzon and opened in 1973. The Eureka Tower in 
Melbourne, opened in 2006, is now the tallest residen¬ 
tial building in the world. On the art scene, aboriginal 
art has become extremely popular both within Austra¬ 
lia and also overseas. 

The incredible wealth in the Middle East from oil led 
to Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, and 
Bahrain affording some of the best architects in the world 
and building iconic structures such as the Kuwait Tow¬ 
ers and the Burj A1 Aran Hotel in Dubai. In Baghdad, 
Iraq, the massive swords across the main road celebrat¬ 
ing Saddam Hussein’s achievements outlived him, as did 
the shah’s monumental arch in Tehran, Iran. 

Throughout Africa, many European and indigenous 
architects have worked on the numerous civic buildings 
that were constructed by the newly emerging nations. The 
Cairo Tower in Egypt, built by Gamal Abdel Nasser in 
1956-61, remains an important site in central Cairo. The 
construction of numerous civic buildings and presidential 
palaces throughout the continent is also worth mention¬ 
ing, as is the Sun City complex in South Africa. 

In the United States, countless skyscrapers have been 
built, the most famous being the twin towers of the World 
Trade Center in New York, designed by Minoru Yama¬ 
saki, completed in 1972, and destroyed on September 11, 
2001. Other important landmarks include Chicago’s Sears 
Tower—at one point the world’s tallest building—com¬ 
pleted in 1974, and Seattle’s Space Needle, built in 1962 
for the Seattle World’s Fair. Mention should also be made 
of the Glass Cathedral of Oral Roberts and the strange 
deconstructionist cityscape of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology’s Stata Center. For art, in the United States 
many artists have turned to episodes in U.S. history, with 
countless scenes of the Native Americans, the American 
Revolutionary War (especially around the anniversary in 
1976), and the American Civil War. Commemorations of 
more recent conflicts, such as the U.S.M.C. War Memorial, 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial, and the Korean War Vet¬ 
erans Memorial in Washington, D.C., have risen as well. 

In Latin America, the massive enlargement of the 
cities of Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, and Chile has seen 
architects designing apartments and also civic amenities. 
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The moving of the Brazilian capital to Brasilia in 1960, 
with plans designed by the architect Oscar Niemeyer, 
the landscape architect Burle Max, and the urban plan¬ 
ner Lucio Costahas, is one example. From the 1980s 
there has also been the construction of large parliament 
buildings, such as the Chilean parliament in Valparaiso 
and the Paraguayan parliament in Asuncion. In terms 
of art, many painters return to traditional themes, but 
there have also been many new painting techniques, 
exemplified by the later works of Diego Rivera (1886— 
1957) and the surrealist style of David Siqueiros (1896- 
1974), both from Mexico, which have influenced many 
artists throughout Latin America. 

Further reading: Ades, Dawn. Art in Latin America. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1989; Fletcher, Bannister. A 
History of Architecture on the Comparative Method. London: 
The Athlone Press, 1961; Jacquet, Pierre. History of Archi¬ 
tecture. Lausanne: Leisure Arts, 1966; Lucie-Smith, Edward. 
Lives of the Great 20th-Century Artists. London: Thames & 
Hudson, 2000; Lynton, Norbert. The Story of Modern Art. 
London: Phaidon Press, 1980; Read, Herbert. A Concise His¬ 
tory of Modern Painting. London: Thames & Hudson, 1961; 
Richards, J. M. Who’s Who in Architecture from 1400 to the 
present. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1977. 

Justin Corfield 

Asian Development Bank 

The Asian Development Bank (ADB), a nongovern¬ 
mental organization headquartered in Manila, the 
Philippines, was founded to provide aid, funding, 
and various forms of financial and technical support 
to countries in Asia and the Pacific. The ADB started 
operations in 1966 and initially represented a group of 
31 states. As of 2006 it had grown to have 66 mem¬ 
bers. This included 47 states from inside the zone and 
19 countries elsewhere. 

The bank’s stated goal is to improve the lives of 
the peoples of the region by helping them develop eco¬ 
nomically and socially. This is a major task given the 
depths of poverty encountered in some regions. Many 
area peoples live on less than $2.00 per day. The bank 
has a specific commitment to helping less-developed 
and poorer Asian countries to advance economically. 
This help can take several forms and affect regional, 
subregional, and local projects and programs. 

The goals of the ADB are varied and include develop¬ 
ments to foster economic growth and projects to reduce 


poverty. The organization also attempts to assist in the 
improvement of conditions that affect women and chil¬ 
dren as well as to implement strategies that encourage 
human resource development and to promote environ¬ 
mentally friendly strategies for growth. 

The total lending volume is around $6 billion in the 
early 2000s, with technical assistance programs total¬ 
ling $180 million a year. These financial programs can 
involve both public and private investments. In terms 
of economic development, the bank evaluates requests 
for help and then determines where its assistance is 
most appropriate. It favors proposals that offer a com¬ 
bination of social and economic development. It hopes 
that at least 50 percent of the projects will produce 
social or environmental benefits. Its other priorities 
are geared to economic growth and development. The 
bank also attempts to match its lending with govern¬ 
mental contributions. 

The ADB’s work encompasses many different 
activities and embraces many diverse areas. For exam¬ 
ple, the bank’s efforts affect agriculture and resources, 
finance, transport and communications, economic and 
social infrastructure, industrial investment, and min¬ 
eral extraction projects. The ADB receives numerous 
proposals from its members for particular projects, 
which it assesses to determine their relative merits. 
It analyses the viability, value for money, econom¬ 
ic and social impact, technical realities, provisions 
for accounting oversight, and contract and bid¬ 
ding implementation as well as openness and over¬ 
all development priorities. After a thorough review 
and analysis—which can include review by outside 
agencies and consultants—worthy projects receive 
the bank’s approval, and a schedule for completion is 
determined that also details performance guidelines 
and expectations. 

The ADB is directed by a board of governors with 
one representative drawn from each member country. 
This board then elects a 12-member board of direc¬ 
tors, with eight of the 12 coming from Asian-Pacific 
countries. The governors also elect a bank president, 
who acts as chairperson for the board of directors and 
whose term is five years, with the possibility of reelec¬ 
tion. Traditionally the president has been a Japanese. 
This choice reflects Japan’s heavy investment in the 
bank of approximately 13 percent of its shares, a fig¬ 
ure matched only by U.S. investment. Countries that 
withdraw from the organization have their investment 
reimbursed. 

In 2006 there were projects and feasibility studies in 
areas such as road development in Afghanistan, infra- 
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structure and transport strategies for India, telecommu¬ 
nications investment in Cambodia, road improvements 
in the Solomon Islands, water management programs 
in China, and regional efforts in energy-related areas. 

In recent years the bank has developed anticorrup¬ 
tion initiatives. As in related institutions such as the 
World Bank, corruption can work against the develop¬ 
mental interests of poor countries. In theory, all projects 
must undergo regular and intensive ADB audits, yet 
issues still remain as to the misuse or misappropriation 
of funds and the wasteful use of project money. There 
are also concerns that there have been projects approved 
that do not help the poor as they should. 

Further reading: Guhan, G. The World Bank’s Lending in 
South Asia. Washington, DC: Brookings Institute, 1995; 
Rigg, Jonathan. Southeast Asia: The Human Landscape of 
Modernisation and Development. New York: Routledge, 
2002; Watanabe, Mariko. Recovering Financial Systems: 
China and Asian Transition Economies. London: Palgrave- 
MacMillan, 2006; World Bank. Social Development and 
Absolute Poverty in Asia and Latin America. Washington, 
DC: World Bank, 1996. 

Theodore W. Eversole 

Asian Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) 

APEC is an organization that aims to promote free 
trade and economic cooperation throughout the Asia- 
Pacific region. It was created in 1989 because of the 
growing interdependence of Asia-Pacific economies and 
the establishment of regional economic blocs such as the 
European Union and the North American Free Trade 
Agreement. APEC intends to improve living standards 
and education levels through sustainable economic 
growth and to promote a sense of community and an 
appreciation of common values among Asia-Pacific 
countries. APEC’s membership includes 21 states, 
called “member economies.” Of these, 12 are found¬ 
ing members—Australia, Brunei, Canada, Indonesia, 
Japan, South Korea, Malaysia, New Zealand, the Phil¬ 
ippines, Singapore, Thailand, and the United States— 
while Chile, China, Hong Kong, Mexico, Papua New 
Guinea, Peru, Russia, Taiwan, and Vietnam joined at a 
later phase. APEC has no treaty obligations of its par¬ 
ticipants. Decisions made within APEC are reached by 
consensus, and commitments are undertaken on a vol¬ 
untary basis. APEC’s membership accounts for approx¬ 


imately 40 percent of the world’s population, approxi¬ 
mately 56 percent of world GDP, and about 48 percent 
of world trade. 

The first APEC Leaders’ Meeting occurred in 1993 
and was organized by Bill Clinton in Blake Island, 
Washington. At its 1994 summit meeting in Bogor, 
Indonesia, APEC set an ambitious schedule to achieve 
free trade and raise the level of investments through¬ 
out the Asia-Pacific region by 2010 for members 
with developed economies and by 2020 for members 
with developing ones. The Osaka Action Agenda was 
adopted a year later and was designed to implement 
APEC’s goals of liberalizing trade and investment, 
facilitating business activities, and promoting econom¬ 
ic and technical cooperation. The procedure that all 
APEC’s decisions had to be taken by consensus and 
preferably passed unanimously limited the effectiveness 
of APEC. In addition, although decisions can be taken 
in the absence of unanimity, they are not legally bind¬ 
ing on member governments. In 1997 at the annual 
summit in Vancouver, Canada, police forces violently 
clashed with demonstrators objecting to the presence 
of Indonesian president Suharto. 

APEC is organized into numerous committees, 
special task commissions, working groups, and a busi¬ 
ness advisory council. The committees meet twice per 
year. The working groups are led by experts and con¬ 
sider specific issues, including energy, tourism, fish¬ 
ing, transportation, and telecommunications. Every 
year one of the member economies hosts an economic 
leaders’ meeting, selected ministerial meetings, senior 
officials meetings, the APEC Business Advisory Coun¬ 
cil and the APEC Study Centres Consortium, and also 
fills the executive director position at the APEC sec¬ 
retariat. The deputy executive director changes every 
year, as the position is given to a senior diplomat of 
the country who will be the APEC chair the following 
year. The APEC secretariat, established in 1993 and 
based in Singapore, provides coordination as well as 
technical and advisory support for all the organiza¬ 
tion’s initiatives. 

Further reading: Garnaut, Ross, and Peter Drysdale, eds. 
Asia Pacific Regionalism. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1994; Mann, Catherine L. and Daniel H. Rosen. The New, 
Economy and APEC. Washington, DC: Institute for Interna¬ 
tional Economics, 2002; McGrew, Anthony, and Christopher 
Brook, eds. Asia-Pacific in the New World Order. New York: 
Routledge, 1998. 

Luca Prono 
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Assad, Hafez al- 

(1930-2000) Syrian leader 

Hafez al-Assad was born in Qardaha in northern Syria 
to peasant parents. The Assad family was from the Ala- 
wite Muslim minority (a breakaway sect from Twelver 
Shi’ism), traditionally the poorest and least powerful 
group in Syria. Assad became a member of the Ba’ath 
socialist party, as a teenager in 1946. Like many young 
Alawites, Assad received a free education in the Syrian 
military academy. 

While at the academy, Hafez al-Assad became life¬ 
long friends with Mustafa Tlass, who would become the 
Syrian defense minister in the Assad regime. Assad was 
trained in the Soviet Union, and although he supported 
pan-Arabism, he opposed the 1958 union with Egypt 
to create the United Arab Republic (UAR) because of 
Gamal Abdel Nasser’s dominance of it. 

Syria dropped out of the UAR in 1961 with the 
support of the Ba’ath Party. As the fortunes of the 
Ba’ath Party rose, Assad was made head of the Syrian 
air force in 1964. The Ba’ath Party came to power in 
a bloodless coup in 1966. In a series of complex inter¬ 
party rivalries Assad supported the military wing, ver¬ 
sus Salah Jadid, who advocated a more radical socialist 
program. In the so-called corrective revolution of 1970, 
Assad defeated Jadid and seized power. In the 1971 ref¬ 
erendum Assad was overwhelmingly elected president, 
a position he held until his death. Assad consolidated 
power by appointing close friends and fellow Alawites, 
who then owed their advancement directly to him to 
key positions within the military, intelligence services, 
and government offices. 

The Assad regime, a one-party state with a cult of 
personality surrounding Assad, proved to be remark¬ 
ably stable. The infrastructure, including transportation 
and communication systems, was improved, and the 
government invested heavily in education, health care, 
and a huge dam on the Euphrates backed by Lake Assad 
to increase agricultural productivity and provide elec¬ 
tricity for the country. The regime also spent heavily on 
the military, the backbone of its support. The status of 
women was also improved. Syria experienced economic 
growth in the 1970s, but stagnation set in during the 
1980s. Assad was closely allied with the Soviet Union 
and, after the collapse of the Soviet bloc, suffered a loss 
of military supplies as well as international support. 

Although Assad continued publicly to advocate 
pan-Arabism, he increasingly adopted a Syrian nation¬ 
alist stance in regional politics. During the Lebanese 
civil war Syria was asked by various Lebanese factions 


and Arab nations to intervene militarily in 1976. How¬ 
ever, after the civil war ended, Syrians troops remained 
in Lebanon, and Damascus continued to exercise con¬ 
siderable influence over Lebanese politics. In the face 
of mounting international pressure Syrian troops ulti¬ 
mately withdrew from Lebanon in 2005. 

The Assad regime was secular and proclaimed that 
Syria was a “democratic, popular, socialist state.” The 
Muslim Brotherhood, dominated by Sunni Muslims, 
opposed Assad’s secular state and in the early 1980s 
mounted a bombing campaign of bus stations, military 
installations, and other targets with the aim of bring¬ 
ing down the regime. Following a massive uprising 
in Hama, a brotherhood stronghold north of Damas¬ 
cus, Assad ordered Syrian troops to bombard the city 
and crush the rebellion in 1982. The brotherhood was 
defeated, but thousands were killed and much of the 
old city was destroyed. 

Assad strongly supported the Palestinian cause 
for self-determination, although he frequently clashed 
with the Palestine Liberation Organization under 
Yasir Arafat, whom Assad disliked. In negotiations 
with the United States and Israel, Assad was remark¬ 
ably consistent. He demanded the full return of the 
Golan Heights, Syrian territory lost to Israel in the 
1967 Arab-Israeli War and not fully regained in the 
1973 war, in exchange for a peace settlement. Owing 
in part to his long rivalry with Saddam Hussein in 
Iraq and support for the revolutionary regime in Iran, 
Assad supported the coalition invasion of Iraq in the 
First Gulf War in 1991 but opposed the U.S. inva¬ 
sion in 2003. 

Assad suffered a near-fatal heart attack in 1983, 
and, while he was still ill, his brother Rifaat attempted 
a coup. After Assad rallied loyal troops, the coup failed, 
and Rifaat was sent into exile and by 1988 removed 
from all official positions. 

Assad’s son Basil was initially groomed for suc¬ 
cession, but after he died in an automobile accident 
in 1994, another son, Bashar, an ophthalmologist by 
training, was picked to follow his father as president. 
Hafez al-Assad was a pragmatic, authoritarian, and 
consistent political leader. After Hafez al-Assad’s death 
in 2000 Bashar was elected president. He followed his 
father’s general policies but loosened political controls 
and attempted to liberalize the system. He encouraged 
technological developments, particularly the Internet 
and computer technology. Bashar had to balance the 
desires of old Ba’ath hard-liners, however, who were 
loath to give up the privileges and power enjoyed under 
his father with political liberalization. 
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Owing in part to increased oil revenues, the Syr¬ 
ian economy grew in the 1990s. Like his father, Bashar 
demanded the return of the Golan Heights, and Israe- 
li-Syrian negotiations failed to resolve the impasse. By 
2006 Bashar faced mounting opposition from Israel 
and the United States for his support of Hizbollah, 
the Islamist Lebanese movement that continued to con¬ 
front Israel along its northern border. The Assad regime 
seemed threatened by possible military attack from both 
Israel and the United States. In September 2007 Israelis 
conducted an airraid on a possible Syrian nuclear cache. 

See also Islamist movements. 

Further reading: Hinnebusch, Raymound A. Syria: Revolu¬ 
tion from Above. London: Routledge, 2001; Seale, Patrick. 
Assad of Syria: The Struggle for the Middle East. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1989. 

Janice J. Terry 

Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) 

The Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN)— 
with Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, 
and Thailand as original members—was established on 
August 8, 1967. As outlined in the Bangkok declaration 
of ASEAN, it was formed to strive for the peace and pros¬ 
perity of the region. An important regional organization, 
ASEAN, whose member countries have a population of 
more than 500 million, strove for regional cooperation 
to benefit its member countries. It encompassed the rest 
of the countries of Southeast Asia over time with the 
admission of Brunei (1984), Vietnam (1995), Laos and 
Myanmar (1997), and Cambodia (1999). The Meeting 
of the ASEAN Heads of State and Government is the 
top decision-making body of the ASEAN. Every year, 
ASEAN Summit and ASEAN Ministerial meetings are 
held. The term of the secretary-general is five years, and 
he advises on and implements various ASEAN programs. 
The cooperation of member countries is through spe¬ 
cialized bodies pertaining to education, energy, police, 
meteorology, and other areas. 

Against the changing backdrop of the geopolitical 
situation, the ASEAN countries saw the necessity of 
regional cooperation on matters of common interest. 
The ASEAN was established during the Vietnam War, 
and the member countries were bound together by fear 
of North Vietnam and China. The victory of commu¬ 
nists in Indochina in the early 1970s and diminishing 


American involvement made the ASEAN states fear¬ 
ful of communism. The Kuala Lumpur declaration of 
November 22, 1971, called for the creation of a Zone 
of Peace, Freedom, and Neutrality (ZOPFAN) in South¬ 
east Asia aimed at neutralization of the region. The tri¬ 
umph of communism in the three Indochinese states 
of Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam in 1975 spurred the 
ASEAN into action. Fearful of a militant and expanding 
communism, the ASEAN countries signed the Treaty of 
Amity and Cooperation at the First ASEAN Summit 
held at Bali, Indonesia, on February 24, 1976. 

It called for renunciation of the use of force, coop¬ 
eration among the nations in Southeast Asia, and non¬ 
interference in one another’s internal affairs. After the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union and the end of the 
cold war, ASEAN moved in a new direction to meet 
with the challenges of globalization. The three Indochi¬ 
nese states became members. 

From the early 1990s ASEAN looked for increasing 
economic cooperation among member countries. At the 
Fourth ASEAN Summit held in Singapore in January 1992 
an agreement was signed for the creation of an ASEAN 
Free Trade Area (AFTA) within 15 years. The 1995 Bang¬ 
kok Summit passed a resolution on the Agenda for Great¬ 
er Economic Integration. The time frame of AFTA was 
reduced to 10 years. The ASEAN Vision 2020, adopted 
in 1997, envisaged an ASEAN Economic Region. There 
would be closer economic integration along with reduc¬ 
tion of poverty and removal of economic disparities. The 
Framework Agreement for the Integration of Priority Sec¬ 
tors and its Protocols of 1999 called for the creation of a 
single market and production base. 

In 1994 the ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF) was 
established with non-ASEAN countries like the United 
States, Russia, China, India, and others to discuss secu¬ 
rity issues and take steps in confidence building. There 
was an agenda for an enhanced role of the ARF in mat¬ 
ters of security dialogue and cooperation. Meetings on 
this topic were held in the Cambodian capital and in 
Potsdam, Germany, in 2004 and 2005 respectively. The 
December 2005 ASEAN Summit, held in Kuala Lumpur, 
noted with satisfaction progress toward a Free Trade 
Area, with such countries as Australia, China, Japan, 
New Zealand, India, and the Republic of Korea. ASEAN 
cooperates with the East Asian nations of China, Japan, 
and the Republic of Korea, which were accorded the spe¬ 
cial status of ASEAN Plus Three. They expected to have 
a free-trade agreement by the year 2010. India enjoys a 
special standing with ASEAN. An ASEAN-India Part¬ 
nership for Peace and Progress was signed at the Third 
ASEAN-India Summit in November 2004. 
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Aswan Dam 


The ASEAN and its member countries have taken 
steps, through treaties, conventions, and communi¬ 
ques, to prevent different types of organized crime with 
regional and international dimensions, such as terror¬ 
ism, terrorist financing, money laundering, human traf¬ 
ficking, and drug smuggling. On February 24, 1976, the 
ASEAN countries declared that they would cooperate 
with one another and with international organizations 
to check illegal trafficking of drugs. The ASEAN Vision 
2020 resolved to tackle the problems of drug trafficking, 
trafficking of women, and other transnational crimes. 
Through organizations like the ARF, Ministerial Meet¬ 
ings, the ASEAN Chiefs of Police (ASEANAPOL), the 
ASEAN Centre for Combating Transnational Crime 
(ACTC), the Senior Officials Meeting on Transnational 
Crime (SOMTC), and the ASEAN Ministerial Meeting 
on Transnational Crime (AMMTC), steps were taken 
to prevent various forms of crimes affecting Southeast 
Asia in particular and the world in general. The Vien¬ 
tiane Action Program of November 2004 contained 
measures to tackle the problem of terrorism. 

Further reading: Emmers, Ralf. Cooperative Security and the 
Balance of Power in ASEAN and ARF. New York: Rout- 
ledge, 2003; Narine, Shaun. Explaining ASEAN: Regional¬ 
ism in Southeast Asia. Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner, 2002; 
Nesadurai, Helen E. S. Globalisation, Domestic Politics, and 
Regionalism. London: Routledge, 2003. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Aswan Dam 

The Aswan Dam was the cornerstone of Gamal Abdel 
Nasser’s program for Egyptian economic development. 
Nasser described the project as “more magnificent and 
seventeen times greater than the Pyramids.” The dam 
was to improve the living standard for Egyptians by 
increasing agricultural output and providing electricity 
for Egyptian villages and power for industrialization. 
The dam increased reclaimed agricultural land by one- 
third and provided 10,000 million kilowatt hours of 
electricity. Nasser Lake, one of the world’s largest arti¬ 
ficial lakes at about 300 miles long, was created as a 
result of the dam. 

The dam was over 120 feet high and a mile wide and 
was one of the most extensive projects in the world at 
the time. However, the dam also had some unforeseen 
ecological impacts. Because it was no longer flushed by 
annual floodwater, Egyptian agricultural land increased 


in salinity. The decrease of Nile floodwater into the 
Mediterranean resulted in a decrease of plankton, 
organic carbons, and fish. Advocates of smaller, more 
cost-effective projects argued that the massive amounts 
of money expended in construction of the dam might 
have been better spent in more appropriate technol¬ 
ogy projects. 

The dam provided Egyptians with a sense of pride, 
however, and from Nasser’s viewpoint was a proj¬ 
ect around which Egyptians could be rallied for other 
political and economic programs. Originally money 
and technology to build the dam was to come from 
the World Bank and Western nations, particularly 
the United States. But after Nasser adopted a policy of 
neutralism in the cold war, recognized the People’s 
Republic of China, and signed an arms deal with 
Czechoslovakia, John Foster Dulles, the U.S. secretary 
of state in the Eisenhower administration, concluded 
that Nasser was not a reliable ally. 

Consequently Dulles withdrew U.S. aid for the 
project and publicly criticized Egypt’s economic stabil¬ 
ity. Dulles hoped that the failure to secure economic 
aid for the dam would result in Nasser’s overthrow. 
On the contrary Nasser retaliated by nationalizing the 
Suez Canal, announcing that the income from the canal 
would be used to build the dam. The nationalization 
infuriated Great Britain and France and helped to pre¬ 
cipitate the 1956 Arab-Israeli War. 

Ultimately the Soviet Union provided the money and 
technicians to build the dam. The dam was completed 
in the early 1970s after Nasser’s death. But Soviet influ¬ 
ence over Egypt was short-lived for President Anwar 
el-Sadat, Nasser’s successor, ousted the Soviets shortly 
after the dam’s completion and turned instead toward 
the West and the United States. 

Further reading: Little, Tom. High Dam at Aswan: Subjuga¬ 
tion of the Nile. New York: John Day, 1965. Shibl, Yusuf. 
The Aswan High Dam. Beirut: Arab Institute for Research 
and Publishing, 1971. 

Janice J. Terry 

Aung San Suu Kyi 

(1945- ) Nobel laureate and pro-democracy activist 

Aung San Suu Kyi was born to diplomat Daw Khin Kyi 
and Burmese (Myanmar) national hero Bogyoke Aung 
San on June 19, 1945. She was educated in Yangon, 
New Delhi, Oxford, and London. In 1969 she worked 
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in the United Nations Secretariat in New York and 
afterward in Bhutan. She was married to British aca¬ 
demic Michael Aris in 1972, and the couple had two 
sons. In March 1988, Suu Kyi returned to Myanmar to 
take care of her ailing mother, and she became a pro¬ 
democracy political activist. 

Suu Kyi was destined to take the leadership in a coun¬ 
try under the military dominance since 1962 of General 
Ne Win, who was also the leader of the Burma Social¬ 
ist Programme Party (BSPP). Her status as daughter of 
Aung San and her sound knowledge about her country’s 
culture contributed to her immense popularity. 

Ne Win resigned on July 23, 1988, but the military 
retained power and brutally crushed a popular uprising. 
The military junta then created the State Law and Order 
Restoration Council (SLORC) and changed its name 
to the State Peace and Development Council (SPDC) in 
1997. Suu Kyi and her associates established the Nation¬ 
al League for Democracy (NLD), which called for non¬ 
violent protests and appealed to the United Nations to 
intervene on their behalf. Her status as a national leader 
made her position formidable. She adhered to her non¬ 
violent ideals in spite of the brutality, intimidation, and 
slander directed against her by the SLORC. 

Suu Kyi criticized the violation of human rights by 
the military junta, calling for free and fair elections. 
Her meetings throughout the country attracted many 
people and caused the junta to put her under house 
arrest and to reject her candidature for the forthcom¬ 
ing elections. Despite this, her party won the May 1990 
elections with 82 percent of the legislative seats. The 
international pressure forced the junta to release Suu 
Kyi in July 1995, but she was barred from leaving Yan¬ 
gon. In the same year her NLD delegates were expelled 
from the national convention, which was preparing a 
draft constitution. The convention itself was suspend¬ 
ed in March 1996. In September 2000, Suu Kyi and 
92 NLD members were put under house arrest again. 
There was another secret meeting between Suu Kyi and 
the junta in 2002 that resulted in the release of NLD 
prisoners due to increasing criticism of the regime from 
many lands over the world. She was released from 
house arrest on May 6, 2002, and was permitted to 
travel in Myanmar. But she was jailed again in 2003 
and remained in jail in 2008. Her international stand¬ 
ing remained high. The European Parliament awarded 
her the Sakharov prize for freedom of thought in July 
1990. In October 1991 the Nobel Committee awarded 
her the Nobel Peace Prize, calling her “an outstanding 
example of the power of the powerless.” She donated 
the $1.3 million prize money to set up a trust for the 


health and education for her people. She was also given 
the Nehru Peace Award in 1995 by the government 
of India. Suu Kyi remained the undisputed leader of 
Myanmar for her ceaseless efforts to restore democ¬ 
racy and against the abuse of human rights. 

Further reading: Aung San Suu Kyi and Michael Aris, eds. 
Freedom from Fear and Other Writings. New York: Viking 
Press, 1991; Houtman, Gustaaf. Mental Culture in Burmese 
Crisis Politics: Aung San Suu Kyi and the National League 
for Democracy. Tokyo: University of Tokyo, 1999; Paren- 
teau, John Greensboro. Prisoner for Peace: Aung San Suu 
Kyi and Burma’s Struggle for Democracy. North Carolina: 
Morgan Reynolds Incorporated, 1994; Victor, Barbara. The 
Lady: Aung San Suu Kyi: Nobel Laureate and Burma’s Pris¬ 
oner. Boston: Faber and Faber, 2002. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Awami League 

The Awami League, a political party founded by law¬ 
yer and politician H. S. Suhrawardy in 1956, was at 
the forefront of the political developments that led to 
the creation of Bangladesh (formerly East Pakistan) 
in 1971. When the British left India in 1947, they had 
left behind two sovereign nations: India and Pakistan. 
In the years that followed independence, questions of 
national identity arose between East and West Pakistan 
and were taken up by the Awami League on the behalf 
of East Pakistan. The Awami League advocated that 
Bengali, spoken in East Pakistan, be given the status of 
national language alongside Urdu, which was spoken 
in West Pakistan and had been declared the national 
language in 1947. The league also promoted greater 
representation of Bengalis in central government, since 
Bengalis in central civilian services in West Pakistan did 
not possess a strong base of power within the region, 
and higher posts in military and government in East 
Pakistan were often held by West Pakistanis. 

During the military rule of General Ayub Khan 
(1958-69), there had been economic growth in both 
wings of the country, but the disparity between the 
wealth of West Pakistan and the poverty of East Paki¬ 
stan had also been on the rise. Furthermore a war 
with India in 1965 had left East Pakistan undefended, 
because the constitution of the country provided for 
troops to be stationed only in West Pakistan. Under the 
leadership of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the Awami 
League formulated a six-point demand as a means of 
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addressing the disadvantages faced by Bengalis in eco¬ 
nomic and national affairs. The six-point demand was 
to become a cornerstone of the nationalist movement 
for Bangladesh. 

Mujibur Rahman’s six-point demand wanted a par¬ 
liamentary form of government in the country with rep¬ 
resentation based on population. The federal govern¬ 
ment was to be in charge of defense and foreign affairs 
only, and there were to be either two different curren¬ 
cies or one currency, in the event of which federal banks 
were to prevent the flight of capital from one region to 
the other. Fiscal policy was to be the responsibility of 
the federating units, and each unit was to have sepa¬ 
rate foreign exchange accounts. Lastly, in the interests 
of national security, both East and West Pakistan were 
to have a militia and a paramilitary force. The popular¬ 
ity of the Awami League as the representative of the 
Bengalis was attested by the results of the 1970 national 
elections, in which the Awami League captured 160 out 
of 162 seats in East Pakistan, and 38 percent of the 
national vote. Meanwhile, the majority of seats in West 
Pakistan, and 20 percent of the national vote, went to 
the Pakistan People’s Party led by Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto. When the time came for the two parties to 
form a government, tensions between the two wings of 
the country came to a head. 

The Awami League wanted the six points to be part 
of the new constitution, but met with resistance from 
Bhutto. General Yahya Khan, the president at the time, 
encouraged meetings between the two parties. The Peo¬ 
ple’s Party under Bhutto began a campaign to discredit 
the Awami League by attacking the six-point demand 
and delaying the meeting of the National Assembly as a 
means of pressurizing the Awami League into a compro¬ 
mise. The delays in the meeting of the National Assem¬ 
bly, and Bhutto’s campaign against Mujibur Rahman, 
were seen as evidence of bad faith by East Pakistanis, 
and led to widespread public demonstrations and riots. 
By accepting Bhutto’s postponement of the meeting, 
Yahya had implicitly accepted Bhutto’s political author¬ 
ity. When Yahya called an all-party conference without 
consulting the Awami League, the Awami League called 
a strike and refused to attend the meeting. 

In the months between the election and the all-party 
conference, the Awami League had assumed authority 
and exercised powers of government in East Pakistan. 
When the league refused to attend the conference, and 
successive negotiations between Yahya and Mujib¬ 
ur Rahman failed, General Yahya accused the Awami 
League of treason and announced military intervention 
in East Pakistan, along with the arrest of all prominent 


persons within the league. During the consequent civil 
war between East and West Pakistan, the Awami League 
formed the government-in-exile of the Republic of 
Bangladesh across the border in India. Repeated Indian 
insurgency into Pakistani soil and Indian support of the 
Bangladeshi freedom fighters led to a declaration of war 
on India by Pakistan. On December 17, 1971, a cease¬ 
fire was declared, and Pakistani troops surrendered. 
Mujibur Rahman was released by the new government 
of Pakistan under Bhutto and went on to become the 
first prime minister of Bangladesh. 

The Awami League emphasized nationalism, 
democracy, socialism, and secularism. Reconstruction 
efforts in a war-torn country, however, proved to be 
challenging to the new government. In the face of criti¬ 
cism and opposition, Mujibur Rahman declared Bang¬ 
ladesh a one-party state and gave himself the powers 
of president. Rahman was assassinated by a military 
officer in 1975, and martial law was imposed by Ziaur 
Rahman, the chief of army staff. In the 1980s the 
Awami League was revitalized by Mujibur Rahman’s 
daughter, Sheikh Hasina Wajid, who won the elec¬ 
tions of 1986 and stayed in power until her term ended 
in 1990. The Awami League today remains a powerful 
and vocal opposition party in Bangladesh into the 21st 
century, and consistently opposes the role of the mili¬ 
tary in government. 

Further reading: Heraclides, Alexis. Self-Determination of 
Minorities in International Politics. London: Routledge, 1991; 
Jalal, Ayesha. Democracy and Authoritarianism in South 
Asia. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1995; Talbot, 
Ian. Pakistan: A Modern History. New York: Palgrave, 1998; 
Zaheer, Hasan. The Separation of East Pakistan: The Rise 
and Realization of Bengali Muslim Nationalism. Karachi, 
Pakistan, and New York: Oxford University Press, 1994. 

Taymiya R. Zaman 

Ayub Khan, Muhammad 

(1907-1974) Pakistani leader 

Muhammad Ayub Khan, a military leader and the sec¬ 
ond president of Pakistan, was born on May 14, 1907, 
in the village of Rehana. His father, Mir Dad Khan, 
served in the British Indian Army. After finishing his 
military training at the Royal Military Academy Sand¬ 
hurst in England, Ayub joined the army as an officer. 
He fought against the Japanese in Burma in World 
War II. After the partition of India in 1947, he became 
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the general commanding officer in East Pakistan. He 
was an able administrator and noncontroversial in 
politics, attributes that were instrumental in making 
him the first Pakistani commander in chief on January 
17, 1951. In the cold war period, Ayub supported 
Pakistan’s joining U.S.-sponsored military alliances, 
and Pakistan received massive military and econom¬ 
ic assistance from the United States. When President 
Iskander Mirza (1899-1969) imposed martial law 
on October 7, 1958, Ayub became the chief martial 
law administrator. Eleven days afterward, he deposed 
Iskander and proclaimed himself president. 

The presidency of Ayub was eventful in the history 
of Pakistan. There were reforms in the agricultural and 
industrial sectors with land reforms and job creation. 
There was construction of new dams and power sta¬ 
tions. The Indus Water Treaty with India in 1960 set¬ 
tled disputes over the waters of six rivers of the Punjab. 
The Family Laws Ordinance of 1961 tried to empower 
women in matters relating to polygamy, marriage, and 
divorce. Islamabad became the new capital in 1962; 
Ayub lifted martial law in the same year. 

Ayub promulgated a new constitution in 1962, 
introducing democracy with indirect elections. But his 
policy alienated the Bengalis of eastern Pakistan, who 
felt marginalized and whose leader, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, was imprisoned and prosecuted. 

Ayub’s capital received a severe jolt from the Indo- 
Pakistani War of 1965. There were border skirmishes 
beginning in March in the Rann of Kutch region, but 
they did not escalate because of British mediation. In 
August, Ayub began Operation Gibraltar by sending 
infiltrators to Kashmir, a bone of contention between 
Pakistan and India in the original conflict. India 
regained the territory occupied by Pakistan in the north 
and proceeded toward Lahore. Fearful of a widening 


conflict, the United Nations Security Council arranged 
for a cease-fire on September 22, and Soviet premier 
Alexei Kosygin invited Ayub and the Indian premier Lal 
Bahadur Shastri to Tashkent to negotiate. The sign¬ 
ing of the Tashkent Agreement on January 10, 1965, 
saw both the armies going back to the positions they 
had held before the conflict. The Cease-Fire Line (CFL) 
would become the de facto border. India and Pakistan 
agreed to resolve their disputes by peaceful means and 
not to interfere in each other’s internal affairs. 

There was adverse reaction to the Tashkent Agree¬ 
ment in Pakistan. The opposition parties blamed him 
for sacrificing Pakistan’s interests, and the foreign 
minister Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto (1928-79) resigned, 
forming an opposition Pakistan People’s Party in 
1967. There were strikes and demonstrations through¬ 
out Pakistan. The army was called in in many cities. 
By the end of 1968, Ayub had lost the support of the 
majority of the population and a Democratic Action 
Committee was formed in January 1979 to restore 
democracy in Pakistan. The only course left for Ayub 
was resignation. 

Martial law was proclaimed once again on March 
25, 1969, and General Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan 
(1917-80) was named the chief martial law administra¬ 
tor. Six days afterward he became the president. Ayub 
died on April 19, 1974. 

Further reading: Gauhar, Altaf. Ayub Khan, Pakistan’s 
First Military Ruler. Dhaka: The University Press Limit¬ 
ed, 1996; Khan, Roedad. Pakistan, A Dream Gone Sour. 
Karachi: Oxford University Press, 1997; Raza, Rafi, ed. 
Pakistan in Perspective, 1947-1997. Karachi: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1997. 
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Ba'ath Party 

The Ba’ath (“Renaissance” in Arabic) was a pan-Arab 
political party founded by Michel Aflaq and Salah al- 
Din Bitar. From Syria, Aflaq (1910-89) came from a 
Greek Orthodox family; he studied at the Sorbonne and 
became a teacher in a well-known secondary school in 
Damascus. Bitar (1912-80), from a prominent Dama¬ 
scene Sunni Muslim family, also studied in France and 
taught at the same school as Aflaq. In 1940 they led a 
small group known as the Movement of Arab Renais¬ 
sance, or Ba’ath, that professed a pan-Arab, anti-impe¬ 
rialism program. Aflaq was the preeminent ideologue of 
the party, which published a series of papers dealing with 
Arab nationalism, Arab union, and Arab socialism, as 
opposed to a strictly Marxist ideology. The party’s motto 
was “Unity, Freedom, Socialism.” 

In 1947 the group merged with another nationalist 
party to form the Arab Ba’ath Party. The new party attracted 
members including nationalistic youth; disaffected minori¬ 
ties, especially the Alawites in Syria; and young army offi¬ 
cers. In 1953 the party unified with Akram Hourani’s Arab 
Socialist Party to become the Arab Socialist Ba’ath Party. 
A popular nationalist, Hourani had a far wider following 
than Aflaq, and his participation in the party enlarged its 
support and membership. 

The party was organized into cells on the grassroots 
level, giving it considerable flexibility. Groups of cells 
(two to seven) were formed into party divisions that 
merged into party sections representing entire towns or 
rural districts and, at the highest level, party branches. 


At periodic party congresses all the party branches met. 
The national command was the executive that exercised 
considerable power from the top down. 

In 1958 the Ba’ath strongly supported the creation 
of the United Arab Republic but became disenchant¬ 
ed with having to take a secondary role to that of Nass¬ 
er and Egypt. The Ba’ath supported Syria’s withdrawal 
from the union in 1961, and a military coup in 1963 
brought the Ba’ath into power. Bitar and Aflaq both 
supported the so-called civilian wing of the party ver¬ 
sus the military wing, but they were outmaneuvered in 
1966. Although he retained the title of secretary-general 
of the party, Aflaq held no real power and went into 
exile. He ultimately moved to Baghdad in 1974, where 
he enjoyed considerable respect but no real power. In 
1989 Aflaq died, whereupon the Iraqi regime announced 
that he had converted to Islam prior to his death. After 
considerable infighting among Ba’athist officers in Syria, 
Hafez al-Assad seized power in 1970 and proceeded to 
establish a regime that lasted into the 21st century. Bitar 
split from the party owing to disagreements with the 
Assad regime; he went into exile in Paris, where he was 
assassinated—possibly by Syrian intelligence—in 1980. 

The Ba’ath established branches in Jordan, Lebanon, 
North and South Yemen, and other Arab states. Al-Saiqa 
was the Palestinian branch of the Ba’ath under control 
of Syria. Although these separate branches played some 
limited political roles in their respective countries, Syria 
and Iraq remained the centers of the party’s power. 

In Iraq the Ba’ath Party came to power in 1963 under 
Abd al-Salem Arif, but internal disputes again led to its 
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loss of power. Under General Ahmad Hassan al-Bakr, 
who led a military coup in 1968, the Ba’ath returned 
to power. Although most Iraqi Ba’athists were not 
professional soldiers, they attracted considerable sup¬ 
port from the military. Bakr’s main protege, Saddam 
Hussein, a committed Ba’athist, ousted his mentor 
from power in 1979. Assad in Syria and Hussein in Iraq 
became bitter rivals, but both claimed to represent the 
real Ba’ath Party. Although both leaders professed their 
commitment to pan-Arabism, they adopted increas¬ 
ingly nationalistic policies to retain power. The Ba’ath 
Party in Iraq was dismantled after the U.S. invasion in 
2003 but remained in power under Bashar al-Assad 
in Syria. 

Further reading: Baram, Amatzia. Culture, History and Ide¬ 
ology in the Formation of Ba’athist Iraq, 1968-89. London: 
Macmillan, 1991; Hinnebusch, Raymond A. Authoritarian 
Power and State Formation in Ba’athist Syria: Army, Party, 
and Peasant. Boulder, CO: Westview, 1990; Roberts, David. 
The Ba’ath and the Creation of Modern Syria. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1987. 
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baby boom, U.S. 

The term baby boom refers to the dramatic increase in the 
population of certain industrialized nations in the years 
following the end of World War II. In the United States, 
the population grew from 141 million to 179 million— 
an increase of 27 percent between 1947 and 1960—at 
a time when immigration to the United States was lim¬ 
ited by restrictive laws. By contrast, the population of 
the United States grew just 13 percent between 1960 
and 1970. This increased birthrate generally affected all 
social classes and reversed a population decline that had 
been going on for 150 years. In Canada, the birthrate 
increased from 24.3 per thousand in 1945 to 28.9 in 
1947, and did not return to lower rates until 1963. 

The boom in the United States can be explained by 
demographic and ideological factors. Although the age 
of marriage for both men and women dropped between 
1930 and 1950, Great Depression uncertainties and 
massive social dislocations caused by war put a damp¬ 
er on reproduction. Both of these concerns had lifted 
by the late 1940s. By 1960, 97 percent of Americans 
over 18 had been married at least once; this was per¬ 
haps a product of postwar affluence but possibly also 
a response to a fear of nonmarital sexuality that had 


been produced by wartime. The so-called nuclear fam¬ 
ily became a symbol of U.S. freedom. 

Ideological factors also contributed to the boom. 
Partly to ease the reentry of men returning from the 
war, women who had been engaged in war work were 
encouraged to leave the workplace and to concentrate 
on making a home for their families. This was accom¬ 
panied by a preference for more than one child and 
a concurrent belief that childlessness demonstrated 
socially dysfunctional behavior. Women who married 
in the 1940s and 1950s generally had most of their chil¬ 
dren before they were 30 and allowed child-rearing to 
become their career. 

The G.I. Bill and suburbanization in the late 1940s 
and the 1950s helped establish the nuclear family ideal. 
The boom influenced the form of suburbanization by 
making the construction of schools and playgrounds 
necessary and caused an expansion in college and uni¬ 
versity construction. The baby boomers were the first 
generation to consider television their birthright, and 
several of the television programs of the 1950s depicted 
idealized versions of their family life. The idea that the 
nuclear family of the 1950s, as seen on television, rep¬ 
resented “traditional family values” persisted into the 
21 st century. 

As baby boomers entered adolescence, many of 
them became associated with the Civil Rights move¬ 
ment, other student movements of the 1960s, and 
the so-called hippie counterculture. Members of the 
baby boom invented the slogan “Don’t trust anyone 
over thirty.” By the 1990s baby boomers were the 
“establishment” in the United States. Born in 1946, 
Bill Clinton, who served as president from 1992 to 
2000, was America’s first baby-boomer president. 

Further reading: May, Elaine Tyler. Homeward Bound: Amer¬ 
ican Families in the Cold War Era. New York: Basic Books, 
1988; Owram, Doug. Born at the Right Time: A History of 
the Baby-Boom Generation. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1996. 

David Miller Parker 

Baghdad Pact/CENTO 

The Baghdad Pact, also known as the Middle East Trea¬ 
ty Organization (METO) and the Central Treaty Orga¬ 
nization (CENTO), was a mutual defense treaty that 
aimed to encircle the southwestern flank of the Soviet 
Union. The United States viewed the treaty, similar to 
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NATO, as a means to prevent possible Soviet expansion 
into the vital oil-producing region of the Middle East 
during the cold war. It also enabled the United States 
to establish a military presence in member nations. 

CENTO began with a series of treaties of mutual 
cooperation between the United States, Pakistan, and 
Turkey in 1954 and a military assistance agreement 
with Iraq in the same year. In 1955 Turkey and Iraq 
signed a mutual defense treaty creating the foundation 
for the Baghdad Pact. In the same year Britain, Iran, 
and Pakistan joined the Baghdad Pact, which guaran¬ 
teed economic and military assistance to any country 
in the pact that was threatened by communism. In 
1958 a coup in Iraq ousted the pro-Western govern¬ 
ment, and the following year Iraq withdrew from the 
treaty, prompting the change of its name to the Cen¬ 
tral Treaty Organization. The effectiveness of CENTO 
was lessened during the Indo-Pakistani Wars of 1965 
and 1971; neither party to the treaty rushed to assist 
Pakistan even though India was at the time an ally of 
the Soviet Union. Following the overthrow of the pro- 
Western Pahlavi dynasty and the establishment of the 
Islamic Republic of Iran in 1979, Iran also withdrew 
from CENTO. Along with the failure of CENTO mem¬ 
bers to assist Pakistan, the withdrawal of Iran and Iraq 
from the treaty led to the treaty’s demise. 

See also Nasser, Gamal Abdel. 

Further reading: Kerr, Malcolm. The Arab Cold War: Gamal 
Abd Al-Nasir and His Rivals, 1958-1970. London and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1971; Ramazani, Rouhollah 
K. Iran’s Foreign Policy, 1914-1973: A Study of Foreign Pol¬ 
icy in Modernizing Nations. Charlottesville: University Press 
of Virginia, 1975. 
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Balkans (1991-present) 

Since 1991 the region of the Balkans has been a place 
of dynamic change. The region (excluding Greece) has 
been divided into two subregions: the Western Balkans, 
consisting of Albania and the entities that emerged from 
the breakup of Yugoslavia—Bosnia-Herzegovina, Croa¬ 
tia, Macedonia, Serbia, Slovenia, and Montenegro, and 
Bulgaria and Romania. The division of the Balkans 
into two subregions reflects the distinct dynamics in the 
two sets of states. For instance, the Western Balkans 
were subjected post-1991 to the dynamics of building 
nation-states, while Bulgaria and Romania embarked 


on the path of postcommunist consolidation of democ¬ 
racy, marked by free elections, market liberalization, 
and the strengthening of civil society. However, the 
underlying feature characterizing the developments in 
all Balkan countries was the uncertainty of their transi¬ 
tion process. This may be the main reason why Slove¬ 
nia, which emerged from the dissolution of Yugoslavia, 
not only managed to distance itself from the Balkans 
with its domestic and foreign policy objectives but also 
ultimately “left” the region altogether. 

Ambiguity dominated the Balkan states for the bet¬ 
ter part of the 1990s. This pattern changed as a result 
of the Kosovo crisis of 1999 for two reasons. First, and 
perhaps tragically, by that time the nation-state-building 
projects in the western Balkans had reached a plateau of 
stability, which allowed the countries from that subre¬ 
gion to focus on their democratization. The uneven tran¬ 
sition processes in Bulgaria and Romania had led to the 
establishment of the first reformist governments in those 
countries. Second, in the aftermath of the Kosovo crisis 
the two dominant international institutions in Europe— 
the European Union (EU) and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO)—altered their percep¬ 
tions of the Balkans. After 1999 they recognized the can¬ 
didate status of Bulgaria and Romania and outlined the 
prospect of membership for the countries of the Western 
Balkans. Such twin alteration of the intraregional and 
extraregional trends in the Balkans informed the 21st- 
century processes in the region. 

BULGARIA 

Despite their being lumped together, the postcommu¬ 
nist development trajectories of Bulgaria and Romania 
were characterized by quite different dynamics. The 
transition in Bulgaria, which began on November 10, 
1989, with the removal of Todor Zhivkov as head of 
state, was in effect an internal coup within the Bulgar¬ 
ian Communist Party. These developments set up the 
background for a rather unpredictable transformation 
process, one that was initiated from “above” and did 
not reflect a significant social anxiety with the commu¬ 
nist status quo. The pattern of power up to 1997 was 
marked by governments that came, tried their policies, 
and were ousted by either the corrective of popular 
unrest or a change of allegiance of coalition partners. 
After 1997, however, governments followed the road 
of democratization and market reforms fairly consis¬ 
tently and pursued the objectives of EU and NATO 
integration. As a result, on March 29, 2004, Bulgaria 
became a member of NATO and joined the EU on 
January 1, 2007. 
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Personnel with the NATO-led Stabilization Force (SFOR) in Bosnia collect weapons seized during Operation Harvest. The steel plant 
melts the weapons and renders them as harmless metal. 


ROMANIA 

In Romania, the transition process began with a series of 
violent protests across the country in December 1989, 
which culminated with the execution of the communist 
dictator Nicolae Ceau§escu on Christmas night, 1989. 
During the winter of 1989-90 a new political forma¬ 
tion emerged, which called itself the National Salvation 
Front (NSF). It established itself as the vanguard of the 
revolution and ruled in Romania until 1996. During 
this period the government was afflicted by internal 
dissent as a result of the authoritarian tendencies of 
the NSF leader Ion Iliescu and domestic unrest caused 
by both the interethnic tensions with the substantial 
Hungarian minority located in Transylvania and the 
social disorder caused by the miners’ uprising during 
1991. Another set of problems was associated with 
the NSF’s wavering foreign policy. After the elections 
in 1996, however, consecutive governments did away 
with the uncertainty characterizing the country’s ini¬ 
tial transition process. Thus, like Bulgaria, Romania 
joined NATO on March 29, 2004, and joined the EU 
on January 1, 2007. 


ALBANIA 

The post-1991 period in the subregion of the western 
Balkans was in many respects even more heterogeneous 
than the one in Bulgaria and Romania. Although all 
countries in the subregion experienced violent upheav¬ 
als of one sort or another, they dealt with their effects 
differently. Albania was the only country from the west¬ 
ern Balkans that did not emerge from the dissolution 
of former Yugoslavia. Yet internal conflict beleaguered 
its postcommunist development. The period up to the 
1992 elections was generally characterized by chaos, 
which led to an exacerbation of the division between 
the north and the south of the country, rapid growth 
of organized crime, and the beginning of large-scale 
emigration fueled by the economic deterioration. Sub¬ 
sequent governments failed to address these problems, 
which led to a severe crisis in the country during 1997. 
It was spurred by the collapse of several financial pyra¬ 
mid schemes, which wiped out the savings of the major¬ 
ity of the Albanian population. During the unrest, mili¬ 
tary depots were raided and scores of weapons were 
looted. Order was restored only after the international 
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community dispatched a military force to the country 
during Operation Alba. Albania did not fully recover 
from this crisis, and in 2006 continued to be the poor¬ 
est country in Europe. 

REPUBLIC OF MACEDONIA 

The transition of the other countries from the western 
Balkans was marked by the wars of Yugoslav dissolu¬ 
tion. Unlike the other republics of former Yugoslavia, 
however, Macedonia succeeded to gain its independence 
peacefully after a referendum on September 8, 1991. 
The country’s transition, however, was hampered by the 
embargo on former Yugoslavia imposed by the interna¬ 
tional community. At the same time the country faced 
an embargo from Greece, which refused to recognize 
the country by its constitutional name and continued 
to refer to it as the Former Yugoslav Republic of Mace¬ 
donia. Concurrently the existence of the Macedonian 
nation and language was challenged by Bulgaria. Fur¬ 
thermore the ecumenical independence of the Macedo¬ 
nian Orthodox Church continued to be challenged by 
the Serbian Orthodox Church. None of these challeng¬ 
es threatened the existence of the Macedonian state as 
much as the tension caused by the conflict with the sub¬ 
stantial Albanian minority in the country. In the wake of 
the Kosovo conflict the nearly 25 percent of Albanians 
living in Macedonia demanded greater recognition of 
their cultural and political rights. This led to violence 
during 2001. The conflict was settled under pressure 
from the international community with the signing of 
the Ohrid Peace Accords in August 2001. As a result of 
the implementation of these accords the EU recognized 
Macedonia as a candidate country in December 2005. 
It became a member of NATO’s Partnership for Peace 
program in 1995. 

CROATIA 

The beginning of the democratic transition in Croatia 
is usually dated to the electoral victory of the Croa¬ 
tian Democratic Union (HDZ) in the first multiparty 
elections in April 1990. The vote for the HDZ, led by 
Franjo Tudjman, was also a vote for independence from 
Yugoslavia. The subsequent Homeland War lasted until 
1995 and witnessed the territorial consolidation of the 
country and the exodus of the Serbian minority, as well 
as the military involvement of Croatia in the war in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. The authoritarian rule of Presi¬ 
dent Tudjman, which lasted until his death in 1999, 
was characterized by nepotism, criminal privatization, 
and subversion of constitutional practices. It was only 
after the parliamentary and presidential elections in 


2000 that Croatia began affiliating itself with European 
institutions. On May 25, 2000, it became a member of 
NATO’s Partnership for Peace program. In terms of its 
relations with the EU, Croatia was the most advanced 
country from the subregion of the western Balkans. On 
November 13, 2005, it began its accession negotiations, 
which were the final stage in gaining membership to the 
Brussels-based bloc. 

BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 

The development of Bosnia-Herzegovina after 1991 
was marked by war, which ravaged the country until 
1995. During this time, over 250,000 people lost their 
lives and many more were either internally displaced or 
fled the country altogether. After the signing of the Gen¬ 
eral Framework Agreement for Peace (Dayton Accords) 
in 1995, Bosnia-Herzegovina became a virtual protec¬ 
torate of the international community with a rotating 
presidency between the representatives of the three 
dominant ethnic groups—Bosniaks, Croats, and Serbs. 
However, decision-making in the country was overseen 
by a High Representative of the International Commu¬ 
nity, who could intervene in the domestic affairs of the 
state and remove elected officials. Bosnia-Herzegovina 
gradually overcame the division between the three eth¬ 
nic communities and progressed with the consolidation 
of its statehood. 

SERBIA AND MONTENEGRO 

Until the Kosovo crisis of 1999, the political process 
in Serbia and Montenegro was driven by the extreme 
nationalism propagated by Slobodan Milosevic, which 
fuelled the breakup of Yugoslavia. As a result Serbia 
and Montenegro were involved in several wars and 
subjected to international sanctions. Milosevic’s ouster 
during the elections of 2000 and his subsequent arrest 
and transfer to the International Criminal Court for 
the former Yugoslavia in 2001 seemed to suggest that 
the country was distancing itself from the policies of 
the 1990s. However the murder of the reformist Serbi¬ 
an prime minister Zoran Djindjic on March 12, 2003, 
reflected the continuing legacy of the wars. 

Montenegro held a referendum on its independence 
in May 2006 where its citizens voted to become an inde¬ 
pendent nation. Montenegro declared its independence 
on June 3, 2006, followed by Serbia’s declaration of 
independence on June 5, 2006. A further complication 
was the status of Kosovo, which after the 1999 conflict 
remained a protectorate of the UN, although still for¬ 
mally a province of Serbia. In 2006 representatives of 
the international community, the Serbs, and the Kosovar 
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Albanians conducted talks however, on the status of the 
province. The talk yielded little progress, as the Koso¬ 
vo citizens favored independence, which was formally 
declared in February 2008, despite Serbia’s objectives. 

Further reading: Andjelic, Neven. Bosnia-Herzegovina: The 
Erid of a Legacy. London: Frank Cass, 2003; Bartlett, Wil¬ 
liam. Croatia: Between Europe and the Balkans. London: 
Routledge, 2003; Dimitrov, Vesselin. Bulgaria: The Uneven 
Transition. London: Routledge, 2001; Light, Duncan, and 
David Phinnemore, eds. Post-Communist Romania. Basing¬ 
stoke: Palgrave, 2001; Vickers, Miranda, and James Pettifer. 
Albania: From Anarchy to a Balkan Identity. New York: 
New York University Press, 2000. 
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Baltic States (1991-present) 

In 1985, Mikhail Gorbachev, the newly elected gen¬ 
eral secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, introduced two concepts to his country and its 
satellite states that would fundamentally change the 
course of human history: glasnost and perestroika. 
Glasnost, which literally means “openness,” allowed 
the citizens of the Soviet Union and its satellite states 
greater freedom of expression. Perestroika was about 
restructuring the Soviet economy, shifting from rigid, 
centralized state planning to a more flexible approach 
to combat chronic shortages of consumer goods. These 
two reforms, coupled with struggles between moderate 
and hard-line Communists within the Politburo, the 
economic strain of the war in Afghanistan, the renewal 
of the arms race with the West, and the revolutions that 
swept through the satellite states in 1989, furthered the 
calls for secession from the Soviet Union by the three 
Baltic states: Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

The desire for independence from the Soviet Union 
had deep roots, stretching back to their annexation in 
1940 per the terms of the Nazi-Soviet Non-Aggression 
Pact. The Nazi-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact, signed in 
August 1939 by Joseph Stalin and Adolf Hitler, pro¬ 
vided for the three Baltic states and the eastern third 
of Poland to fall under a Soviet sphere of influence 
in exchange for the Soviet Union’s neutrality upon 
the German invasion of western Poland. Poliow¬ 
ing the annexations, tens of thousands of Balts were 
deported from their homelands by Soviet authorities 
and shipped eastward, a process repeated in the late 
1940s. The aim of the wide-sweeping deportations 


was to remove those most likely to resist Soviet occu¬ 
pation and communism. 

Lrom the early 1950s until the mid-1980s, protests 
against Soviet control were limited and brutally crushed 
by government forces. However the freedom promised 
by Gorbachev’s reforms led, by 1987, to popular dem¬ 
onstrations in major cities such as Tallinn (Estonia), 
Riga (Latvia), and Vilnius (Lithuania) against Soviet 
rule. In 1988, these spurred the establishment of popu¬ 
lar nationalist organizations in Estonia (April), Lithu¬ 
ania (June), and Latvia (October). 

The first official cracks in the forced relationship 
between the Baltic states and the Soviet Union began to 
appear in late 1988 when the Estonian Supreme Soviet 
declared Estonia’s sovereignty. This proclamation was 
quickly followed by similar declarations by its counter¬ 
parts in Lithuania and Latvia in May 1989. On August 
23,1989, the Balts demanded independence from Soviet 
control by forming a continuous human chain of more 
than 2 million people, 370 miles long, that linked their 
capital cities. When the Soviet Union responded with 
force to demonstrations in Vilnius and Riga in Janu¬ 
ary 1991, the response of Baltic citizens was swift and 
decisive. Between Lebruary and March of 1991 all three 
states held referenda regarding independence. In con¬ 
trast, referenda held by the Soviets testing the willing¬ 
ness to continue the union were predominantly boycot¬ 
ted by the Baltic population. In August 1991, all three 
Baltic states officially declared their independence, 
received external recognition of such, and were admit¬ 
ted by the United Nations as independent nations. On 
September 6, 1991, in the aftermath of the failed hard¬ 
line coup attempt to replace Gorbachev in August, the 
Soviet Union recognized the three Baltic states. 

Having successfully won their independence, each 
of the Baltic states then had multiple issues to address: 
politically, the formation of new governments, the 
foundation of political parties, and the drafting of con¬ 
stitutions; economically, restoring private property, 
releasing state control of industrial development and 
collectivization of farms, transitioning to an indepen¬ 
dent currency, and securing a solid and independent 
economic base; and socially, restructuring the school 
system and curriculum, restoring traditional institu¬ 
tions, including churches, and dealing with issues of 
citizenship and ethnicity. The Baltic states were more 
difficult given that they were literally controlled by 
Moscow. They lacked independent institutions from 
which they could begin to build. 

The Estonians officially adopted their new constitu¬ 
tion by referendum on June 28, 1992. This was soon 
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followed by elections for their parliament, the Riigikogu, 
in September, which brought a center-right coalition 
into power, led by the Fatherland Party (Isamaa). Elec¬ 
tions for Lithuania’s parliament, the Seimas, occurred in 
October 1992 and resulted in a majority victory for the 
Lithuanian Democrat Labor Party. The same month a 
new Lithuanian constitution, establishing a democrat¬ 
ic republic, was adopted by popular referendum and 
endorsed by the newly elected parliament. Latvians held 
the first national elections for their parliament, the Saei¬ 
ma, in June of 1993, leading to the victory of the centrist 
party, Latvia’s Way (Latvijas Cels), at the polls. 

The question of citizenship for non-Balts continued 
to be a major point of contention. In 1989 Lithuania 
had the smallest percentage of Russians among its pop¬ 
ulation at 9.4 percent; therefore it chose a more inclu¬ 
sive approach to citizenship. However Latvia’s Russian 
minority was 34 percent of its overall population and 
Estonia’s Russian population made up approximately 
30 percent. In November 1991 Estonia was the first 
Baltic state to establish specific divisions between citi¬ 
zens, as native Estonians and predominantly Russian 
immigrants who would have to undergo a process of 
naturalization before they were granted citizenship. 
Initially, Latvia passed a strict citizenship bill in 1994, 
establishing a quota of 2,000 maximum naturalizations 
per year. This quota provision was eliminated. 

Following freedom from Soviet rule, economic pro¬ 
ductivity fell dramatically across Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. The new governments struggled to transition 
from state-controlled, command economies to market 
capitalism. Industrial production in Estonia fell by more 
than 50 percent in 1992, whereas in Latvia it fell by 33 
percent, and in Lithuania by about 40 percent. The vast 
majority of workers maintained employment, indicat¬ 
ing that worker productivity fell sharply as well. 

Given the backward nature of factories, transpor¬ 
tation systems, and communication networks due to 
the impoverished Soviet system as a whole, the Baltic 
nations grappled with reforming their economies and 
developing markets in the West. They were also at a dis¬ 
advantage in terms of learning basic capitalist business 
techniques such as marketing, packaging, and design. 
The Balts needed to retool not only their machinery 
but their economic mentality as well. Another psycho¬ 
logical barrier to embracing capitalism was the long- 
lasting legacy of bitterness toward those who profited 
and operated on the black market under the communist 
system. Often those who privatized larger businesses 
first were the Soviet managers of these plants and fac¬ 
tories, continuing their pattern of economic exploita¬ 


tion. Privatization on the smaller scale occurred with 
less corruption. 

Within the agricultural sector, the transition from 
collectivized farms to privatization was extremely dif¬ 
ficult. Two additional negative elements were the lack 
of an adequate supply of farm machinery and the prob¬ 
lems generated by a firm commitment to returning lands 
to those from whom they were taken during the process 
of collectivization. In addition, during 1992 a severe 
drought wreaked havoc on both food production and 
the stability of the livestock population. Disaster was 
averted only through the infusion of large amounts of 
Western aid. But the prices of native agricultural prod¬ 
ucts rose sharply, resulting in stronger competition with 
food imports from the West. This led farmers to lobby 
their governments to institute protective tariffs for 
native-grown products, a tactic that would then harm 
the drive to increase exports of Baltic products to West¬ 
ern markets, which was connected to their desire to be 
integrated into Western economic entities. 

Estonia was the first of the three Baltic States to 
reestablish an independent currency, the kroon, in June 
of 1992, and it led the charge for economic reform. Lat¬ 
via soon followed with limited circulation of the lat in 
March of 1993, and Lithuania unveiled the litas in June 
of 1993. Although an important symbolic step on the 
path to complete autonomy, the emergence of indepen¬ 
dent currencies also emphasized some of the weaknesses 
within the economic structure. Another source of insta¬ 
bility was the lack of hard currency held by the respec¬ 
tive governments. This weakness was remedied in part 
by the restoration of gold reserves by Western nations; 
these reserves had been sent west in 1940 as the Soviet 
occupation had begun. By 1993 Estonia and Lithuania 
gained membership in the Council of Europe; Latvia 
soon followed suit in 1995. By late 1995 all three had 
applied to join the European Union; by March 2004 
all three had officially joined. 

Another important means of securing full indepen¬ 
dence from the Soviet Union was the development of 
national militaries and the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Baltic soil. These national militaries began as 
all-volunteer forces and were hampered by a lack of 
well-trained Balts, given that few Balts had wanted to 
become officers in the Soviet military. In addition, dur¬ 
ing the transition period, government funds for train¬ 
ing and equipping soldiers and for securing weaponry 
were scarce. Russian forces withdrew from Lithuania 
in August 1993; in August 1994 they withdrew from 
both Latvia and Estonia. All three Baltic states joined 
NATO in 2004. 
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Further reading: Akerman, Ella, and Graeme Herd. “Rus¬ 
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sian Politics Under Putin. Cameron Ross, ed. Manchester: 
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Post-Soviet States. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
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Banda, Hastings 

(1896P-1997) Malawian president 

Dr. Hastings Banda was a physician and prime min¬ 
ister, founding president, and former dictator of the 
African country of Malawi. After leading the country’s 
independence movement against the British, Banda 
became prime minister in 1963. An authoritarian ruler, 
Banda became president in 1966 and president for life 
in 1971. In 1994 Banda authorized democratic elec¬ 
tions. He was defeated. Banda died in a South African 
hospital in 1997; he was rumored to have been 101 
years old. 

The name “Malawi” was given to the country for¬ 
merly named Nyasaland by Dr. Banda. Having read 
a French map that called the dominating lake of the 
country “Lake Maravi,” Banda decided he liked the 
sound and appearance of the name and chose a similar 
name. 

Because of tribal migrations, several tribes make 
Malawi their home. The Tumbuka from the Congo and 
the Chewa from Zambia moved into Malawi during 
the 14th through the 16th centuries and remain there 
today. The Bantu peoples flourished in Malawi dur¬ 
ing the 18th century and the Yao moved into southern 
Malawi in the 19th century. It is thought that the Yao 
used firearms taken from Arabian traders to capture 
weaker tribes for the growing slave trade. Although 
slave trading had existed in Africa for centuries, the 
international transatlantic slave trade drastically 
increased the practice. 

The first Europeans in Malawi were Portuguese 
explorers, but the most famous explorer was the Brit¬ 


ish Dr. David Livingstone in 1846. Dr. Livingstone 
would return to Malawi twice more to help establish 
trade routes and mission sites before his death in 1873. 
Livingstone’s Malawian legacy was the increased trade 
and missionary presence in Malawi, which eventually 
became a trade center. During the late 19th century, 
Malawi became a British protectorate. During the 
next few decades, the British government officials in 
Malawi battled slave traders, oversaw the growth of 
European settlers, constructed a postal system, and 
built a railway line. 

Local Malawian peoples were dissatisfied under 
the British colonial system and in 1915, the Reverend 
John Chilembwe led a violent uprising against Euro¬ 
pean settlers living on formerly Malawian farmlands. 
By 1944 the growing elite consisting of Europeans, 
Americans, and Africans organized the Nyasaland Afri¬ 
can Congress in order to protect their new holdings. 
Britain joined the Central African Federation, a white- 
dominated organization, in 1953. 

When he was young, Hastings Banda left Malawi 
for Rhodesia and South Africa. The son of peasants, 
Banda went to work in the South African gold mines 
and by 1925 had enough money to head to America 
for college. He studied on a scholarship at the Wilber- 
force Institute in Ohio and then went to the University 
of Chicago. After graduation, Banda went to Meharry 
Medical College in Nashville, Tennessee. Although he 
graduated in 1937, Banda was required to earn a sec¬ 
ond medical degree in order to practice medicine in the 
British Empire. In 1941 he graduated from the School 
of Medicine of the Royal College of Physicians and Sur¬ 
geons of the University of Edinburgh. 

After World War II, Banda established his medical 
practice in Scotland and London. His office soon became 
a meeting place for exiled African leaders. However, in 
1953 Dr. Banda chose to return to Africa, establish¬ 
ing a medical practice in Ghana. By 1958, Banda had 
returned to Malawi to campaign against the Central 
African Federation. In 1959 he spent time in prison for 
his political activities but was released in April 1960. 
In 1963, Banda and his Malawi Congress Party won 
the elections in a landslide victory. Dr. Hastings Banda 
became the prime minister on February 1, 1963. 

The British still controlled all of Malawi’s financial, 
security, and judicial systems. In May 1963 a new con¬ 
stitution took effect, winning Malawi its independence 
from Britain. In 1966 Malawi became a republic with 
Banda as its president. Banda became increasingly auto¬ 
cratic, making himself president for life in 1971. Oppo¬ 
nents were jailed, sent into exile, or killed. The foreign 
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press was barred from entering the country. In addition 
to gaining almost total control of Malawi’s economics, 
Banda also made economic trade ties with South Afri¬ 
ca. During apartheid in South Africa, Malawi was the 
country’s only African public trade partner. 

Following rioting and the suspension of Western 
aid in 1992, Banda had no choice but to abandon the 
idea of one-party rule and even his life presidency in 
1993. Open democratic elections were held in 1994, 
and Bakili Muluzi easily defeated Banda. Calculations 
report Banda accumulated over $320 million in per¬ 
sonal assets during his rule. Another calculation reports 
that during his rule, over 250,000 people went missing 
or were murdered in connection with the government. 

Further reading: Baker, Colin A. State of Emergency: Crisis 
in Central Africa, Nyasaland 1959-1960. New York: Tau- 
ris Academic Studies, 1997; Lwanda, John Lloyd. Kamuzu 
Banda of Malawi: A Study in Promise, Power, and Paralysis. 
Glasgow: Dudu Nsomba Publications, 1995; Short, Philip. 
Banda. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1974; Williams, 
T. David. Malawi, The Politics of Despair. Ithaca, NY: Cor¬ 
nell University Press, 1978. 
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Bandung Conference 
(Asian-African Conference) 

The Bandung Conference, or Asian-African Confer¬ 
ence, attended by 29 primarily newly independent 
nations, was held in 1955. The Indonesian leader 
Ahmed Sukarno hosted the conference of so-called 
Third World nations, most of which had become inde¬ 
pendent after World War II and were generally poor, 
agricultural, and economically underdeveloped. They 
represented over half the world’s population. 

India’s leader Jawaharlal Nehru played a key 
role in the conference that adopted his principles of 
opposing imperialism and focusing on the development 
of local economies rather than reliance on either the 
Western world led by the United States or the Soviet 
bloc dominated by the Soviet Union. Participants of 
the conference also raised issues of race, religion, and 
world peace. Most were, however, authoritarian in their 
political orientations. 

The Chinese prime minister, Zhou Enlai (Chou 
En-lai), was another key spokesperson at the confer¬ 
ence. Aware of the different political and economic 
approaches of the participants, Zhou wisely did not 


push an aggressive communist program and succeeded 
in establishing ties with other Asian and African lead¬ 
ers. Other leaders at the conference included Kwame 
Nkrumah, prime minister of the Gold Coast (Ghana); 
Ho Chi Minh, the North Vietnamese prime minis¬ 
ter; and President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt. 
The nations of North Africa also attended and con¬ 
demned French imperialism. Nasser spoke about the 
role of Pan-Arabism and Pan-Africanism as well as the 
cause of Palestinian self-determination. Nasser, Nehru, 
and President Tito of Yugoslavia subsequently became 
personal friends and exchanged state visits with one 
another. 

Many of the participants of the Bandung Confer¬ 
ence became leaders of the Nonaligned Movement in 
the early 1960s. The Nonaligned Movement sought 
to steer a middle or neutral course between the Unit¬ 
ed States and the Soviet Union in the cold war. Nei¬ 
ther superpower endorsed the Nonaligned Movement, 
although the United States tended to be more hostile 
to the neutralism of nations seeking to maximize their 
own benefits rather than adopting policies that mir¬ 
rored that of either superpower. Many leaders of Afri¬ 
can and Asian nations attended a conference in both 
Bandung and Jakarta marking the 50th anniversary of 
the conference in 2005. 

See also Third World/Global South. 

Further reading: Adjibolosoo, Senya B. S. K., and Benjamin 
Ofori-Amoah, eds. Addressing Misconceptions About Afri¬ 
ca’s Development: Seeing Beyond the Veil. New York: Edwin 
Mellen Press, 1998; Wright, Richard. The Color Curtains. 
Oxford: University of Mississippi, 1994. 1st ed., 1956. 
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Bangladesh, People's Republic of 

Bangladesh—officially known as the People’s Repub¬ 
lic of Bangladesh—is a country of 55,598 square miles 
in South Asia. Bangladesh translates as the “Country 
of Bengal.” Geographically Bangladesh shares a small 
border with Myanmar in the southeast, and the rest is 
surrounded by India except for the Bay of Bengal to the 
south. Bangladesh, whose capital is Dhaka, had an esti¬ 
mated 2005 population of over 141,800,000. Officially 
the government is a parliamentary republic that declared 
independence from Pakistan on March 26, 1971. 
(The total population of Bangladesh recently ranked 
eighth in the world but the land area 94th. Hence the 
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population density ranks near the top of all countries in 
the world. Its climate is marked by frequent monsoons 
and cyclones.) 

The partition of India in 1947 resulted in the divi¬ 
sion of Bengal according to religion. The western sec¬ 
tion of Bengal went to India and the eastern to Pakistan 
as a province that would become East Pakistan. During 
the 1960s, East Pakistan began to push for autonomy. 
A 1970 cyclone, according to many experts, may have 
acted as a tipping point in the push for an independent 
East Pakistan. Many charged that the central govern¬ 
ment responded poorly to the disaster. Unrest spread 
when the Awami League and Sheikh Mujibur Rah¬ 
man won a majority in parliamentary elections but were 
not permitted to take office. These events led to the Ben¬ 
gali Liberation War that lasted for nine months. Support 
from Indian armed forces in December of 1971 led to 
independence and the establishment of Bangladesh. 

Politically Bangladesh has two major parties—the 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP) and the Bangla¬ 
desh Awami League. The BNP gains support from a 
number of radical Islamic parties including Jamaat-e- 
Islami Bangladesh and Island Oikya Jot. The rivalry 
between the BNP and the Awami League has often 
led to protests and violence. Students are quite active 
in politics and reflect the historical legacy of liberation 
politics. In Lebruary of 2005 two Islamic parties— 
Jagrata Muslim Janata Bangladesh (JMJB) and Jama’atul 
Mujahideen Bangladesh (JMB)—were banned after a 
series of terrorist attacks and bombings. 

Bangladesh is located on the Ganges Delta. Most 
of Bangladesh is no more than 10 meters above sea 
level. Therefore some scientists suggest that a rise of 
the water only one meter above sea level would flood 
approximately 10 percent of the land in the country. 
The country is underdeveloped and overpopulated, 
with recent per capita income of only approximately 
$440. World Bank reports, however, have praised 
Bangladesh for progress in literacy, gains in education, 
and the reduction of population growth. Between 1990 
and 1996 the economy grew at an annual rate of 5 per¬ 
cent. Its economic development is stymied by cyclones 
and floods, inefficient state enterprises, lack of power as 
well as corruption, and a rapidly growing population. 

See also Gandhi, Indira. 

Further reading: Baujyan, Md. Abdul Wadud. Emergence of 
Bangladesh and Role of Awami League. New Delhi: Vikas, 
1982; Baxter, C. Bangladesh, From Nation to a State. Boul¬ 
der, CO: Westview Press, 1997; Franda, Marcus. Bangla¬ 
desh: The First Decade. New Delhi: South Asian Publishers, 


1982; O’Donnell, Charles Peter. Bangladesh: Biography of 
a Muslim Nation. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1984; Ses¬ 
sion, Richard, and Leo E. Rose. War and Secession: Pakistan, 
India, and the Creation of Bangladesh. Los Angeles: Univer¬ 
sity of California Press, 1990. 
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Bay of Pigs 

In April 1961 putting into effect a plan initially formu¬ 
lated by the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) under the 
Dwight D. Eisenhower administration, U.S. President 
John L. Kennedy authorized the Bay of Pigs invasion 
to topple Cuban revolutionary Lidel Castro. The plan 
was for a U.S.-trained and equipped force of Cuban exiles 
to invade Playa Giron in the Bahia de Cochinos (Bay of 
Pigs) on the south coast and spark a popular uprising 
against Castro, which would overthrow his regime and 
end Cuba’s Communist experiment. Ill-conceived from 
its inception, and plagued by mishaps and missteps, the 
invasion failed, becoming a major foreign policy embar¬ 
rassment for Kennedy and solidifying popular support 
for Castro within Cuba. A few months later, Cuban 
revolutionary leader Che Guevara thanked a Kennedy 
aide for the invasion, which Guevara claimed “enabled 
[usj to consolidate” the revolution and “transformed 
[usj from an aggrieved little country to an equal.” The 
Bay of Pigs fiasco also had major repercussions for the 
cold war, helping to precipitate the Cuban missile 
crisis, convincing the Kremlin that Kennedy was weak 
and indecisive, and steeling Kennedy’s resolve to stand 
up to the perceived menace of global communism. 

Operational planning for the invasion began in 
March 1960, headed by Vice President Richard 
Nixon. This was in the wake of the successful CIA- 
sponsored incursions into Iran (1953) and Guatemala 
(1954), which resulted in the installation of govern¬ 
ments friendly to the United States. The CIA secretly 
recruited a Cuban exile force of some 1,000 men, 
called Brigade 2506, which underwent training in 
south Llorida and Guatemala. The original landing 
site near Trinidad, Cuba, was later changed to the Bay 
of Pigs. Operations began on April 15 with a failed 
effort to destroy the Cuban Revolutionary Air Lorce. 

Two days later, four privately chartered ships trans¬ 
ported 1,511 Cuban exiles to the Bay of Pigs, accom¬ 
panied by CIA-owned landing crafts carrying supplies. 
Lighting was fierce and lasted for four days (April 
17-21). Casualties are estimated at 2,000 to 5,000 
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Cubans and 200-300 invading exiles. Kennedy refused 
to send in air support or the marines, fearing the con¬ 
sequences of clear evidence of direct U.S. involvement. 
The Cuban Revolutionary Armed Forces soon killed 
or captured most of the invading force. Soon after¬ 
ward, f,209 captive exiles were put on trial. Around 
20 were executed or otherwise killed, the remainder 
being released within two years in exchange for $53 
million in medicine and food. 

The botched invasion was a major blow to the Ken¬ 
nedy administration and gave a major boost to Castro 
at home and abroad. Kennedy’s vacillating leadership 
during the Bay of Pigs prompted Soviet Premier Niki¬ 
ta Khrushchev to challenge the U.S. administration 
more directly by placing nuclear-armed missiles in 
Cuba, leading to the Cuban missile crisis of October 
1962. Until his assassination in November 1963, Ken¬ 
nedy endeavored to demonstrate his strength in con¬ 
fronting the Soviet Union and its allies in Europe, Asia, 
and Latin America, a foreign policy stance attributable 
in large part to the Bay of Pigs debacle. 

Further reading: Goodwin, Richard. “Memorandum for the 
President, Conversation with Commandante Ernesto Che 
Guevara.” August 22, 1961, The National Security Archive , 
http://www.gwu.edu/~nsarchiv/bayofpigs/ (accessed January 
19, 2007); Kornbluh, Peter, ed. Bay of Pigs Declassified: 
The Secret CIA Report on the Invasion of Cuba. New York: 
The New Press, 1998; Wyden, Peter. Bay of Pigs: The Untold 
Story. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1979. 
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Beat movement 

Every generation has its own avant-garde movement, 
and the Beats were the avant-garde of the 1950s in the 
United States, providing an acerbic critique of what they 
believed was a bland, conformist, and frivolous society. 
The writers associated with the movement had a dispro¬ 
portionate influence for their numbers. They worked 
outside traditional creative forms and behavior, placing 
immense value on personal freedom and spontaneity 
and viewing themselves as poets in a philistine nation. 
They used their immediate raw experience—sometimes 
drug fueled—as the basis for their writing, and used 
patterns of plain American speech but also adopted the 
rhythms of progressive jazz and bebop. 

The movement began in 1945, when Jack Kerouac 
and Allen Ginsberg, students at Columbia Universi¬ 


ty, met William S. Burroughs in New York City. The 
movement got its name from an article that John Gel- 
Ion Brown, a novelist of the movement, wrote for the 
New York Times in 1952. In the article Brown talked 
of a “new vision” invented from the everyday sur¬ 
roundings of the writers that sustained their “perfect 
craving to believe” in the U.S. promise of freedom in 
the tense cold war years. 

The movement made headlines in 1956 when Law¬ 
rence Ferlinghetti, a poet and the proprietor of San 
Francisco’s City Lights Bookstore, published Gins¬ 
berg’s Howl and Other Poems, which was promptly 
seized by a customs agent and became the basis for an 
obscenity trial. Howl would sell 100,000 copies in the 
next 10 years. The same year, Kerouac’s On the Road, 
written in 1951 on teletype paper as a single 120-foot- 
long paragraph, became a best seller. Burroughs pub¬ 
lished Naked Lunch in 1960. It had been impounded 
when published in serial form, but was declared not 
obscene a year later. 

The Beat writers were not taken seriously by many 
outside observers. Critics in the print media—and 
there were many—called the group “beatniks,” a term 
created by San Francisco columnist Herb Caen, sug¬ 
gesting an unsavory connection to the Soviet Union’s 
shocking 1957 launch of Sputnik. Mainstream media 
portrayed them as hipsters and slackers: the men wear¬ 
ing goatees and sunglasses and carrying a book of 
poetry, the women with long straight hair and heavy 
eye makeup. 

Although the principal figures of the movement had 
scattered by the early 1960s, Beat remained a fully real¬ 
ized subculture in urban areas like Greenwich Village 
and the Venice District of Los Angeles. In San Fran¬ 
cisco, the Beat movement had left its haunts in North 
Beach and relocated to a multiracial working-class 
neighborhood farther west, called Haight-Ashbury, 
leading commentators to believe that the Beat ethos 
was responsible for the “hippie” movement of the late 
1960s. The Beat movement did inform the politics of 
the New Left to a degree, and it can be credited with 
creating the atmosphere of freedom of expression in 
which the protest movements of the 1960s developed. 

Further reading: Tytell, John. Naked Angels: Kerouac, Gins¬ 
berg, Burroughs. New York: Grove Weidenfeld, 1991; Wat¬ 
son, Steven. The Birth of the Beat Generation: Visionar¬ 
ies, Rebels and Hipsters, 1944-1960. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1995. 
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Berlin blockade/airlift 

The Berlin blockade was a diplomatic crisis and mili¬ 
tary operation during the cold war precipitated by the 
Soviet Union’s blockade of the city of Berlin from June 
18, 1948, to May 12, 1949, and the subsequent relief 
effort launched by the United States, the United King¬ 
dom, and France to provide provisions for the west¬ 
ern half of the city. The Berlin blockade was one of 
the first major diplomatic crises of the cold war. The 
Western Allies’ ability to provide for the city proved to 
be a major diplomatic victory and ensured the creation 
of a pro-Western West German state. However, it also 
ensured the division of Germany and Berlin for the next 
four decades. 

The diplomatic struggle over Berlin in 1948-49 
had its origins in the final months of World War II and 
the agreements made among the Allied powers over 
the division of postwar Germany. Germany’s capital, 
Berlin, although deep within the proposed Soviet zone, 
would also be divided into four sectors of occupation. 
Although each power would be given sole control of 
its respective zone, an Allied Control Council based in 
Berlin would be assembled to coordinate and plan pol¬ 
icy for all of Germany. These plans were made under 
the assumption that the occupation of Germany would 
be temporary and that Germany would be reunified 
relatively soon after the war’s end. Critically, the agree¬ 
ments were also made under the assumption of contin¬ 
ued inter-Allied cooperation. 

Within days of Nazi Germany’s defeat, the Soviets 
undertook efforts to ensure the dominance of sympa¬ 
thetic German communists in their zone, especially in 
Berlin, which the Soviets claimed was an integral part 
of their zone. Their overall aim was the reunification of 
a pro-communist German state, a goal that placed it at 
odds with the Western Allies. In 1946 the Soviet Union 
sponsored the forced merger of the German Commu¬ 
nist Party and the Social Democrats (SPD) of its zone 
into the Socialist Unity Party (SED). Censorship of the 
press was instituted and members of noncommunist 
parties were frequently arrested in the Soviet zone. 
In Berlin agitators working for the SED frequently 
disrupted the meetings of the democratically elected 
city council. In 1946 the election of the Social Demo¬ 
crat Ernst Reuter to the office of lord mayor of Berlin 
was vetoed by the Soviets. However, the Soviets were 
unable to gain control of Berlin outside their zone or 
the rest of Germany. 

Over the course of the next three years, hopes of 
inter-Allied cooperation quickly faded as it became 


increasingly apparent that neither the Soviets nor the 
Western Allies would come to an agreement on either a 
postwar settlement or reunifying Germany. In 1947 the 
British and the United States united their two zones to 
create the Bizone, or Bizonia. Although it was created as 
an economic union, the Bizone would eventually form 
the nucleus of what was to become West Germany. In 
the spring of 1948—the three Western Allies—along 
with Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg— 
assembled at the London Conference to plan for the 
future of the three west German zones. 

In 1948 with reunification unlikely, the British and 
the Americans made moves to sponsor the creation 
of a Western-oriented German state in their zones. 
Together with the French they created the deutsche 
mark to replace the inflated reichsmark. This currency 
reform took effect in the three western zones and the 
three western sectors of Berlin. The Soviets argued 
that this violated postwar agreements made at the 
Potsdam Conference and their rights to all of Berlin. 
They subsequently ordered a blockade of all rail, road, 
and barge traffic into and out of the three western sec¬ 
tors of Berlin. 

The Soviets’ aim was to halt the creation of a West 
German state and force the Western Allies out of Ber¬ 
lin. It became apparent to the Allied powers that any 
compromise or appearance of backing down before 
Soviet intimidation would be diplomatically disastrous. 
Although several U.S. generals argued that Berlin was 
not strategically important enough to risk a confronta¬ 
tion and pressed for withdrawal, President Harry S. Tru¬ 
man and Secretary of State George C. Marshall felt that 
Berlin was critical to maintaining a strong front against 
the spread of communism. The Western Allies affirmed 
their support for their respective sectors in Berlin. 

However, there were few actions that they could 
take. With only 15,000 Allied troops in West Berlin, a 
fight was not possible. General Clay advocated using 
an armed convoy to break the blockade. But both the 
U.S. State Department and the Pentagon saw this as 
both too risky and unworkable. The option of an airlift 
became increasingly attractive, as it would demonstrate 
Allied determination to remain in Berlin and provide 
it with much-needed provisions and supplies. Also, 
whereas the rights for land access to Berlin were left 
undefined, the Western Allies and the Soviets had con¬ 
cluded an agreement guaranteeing access by air. Thus 
the likelihood of war resulting from an airlift was much 
smaller than if the Allies were to force the blockade. 

Between June 1948 and May 1949 almost all the 
provisions for the western zones of Berlin were shipped 
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The “Last Vittles” flight left Rhein Main Air Base on September 30, 1949, as sister planes of the airlift flew overhead in formation, mark¬ 
ing the end of a dramatic chapter in air history, the Berlin airlift. 


in by air, using aircraft such as the C-47 Dakota and 
C-54 Skymaster. The operation was given the code 
name “Vittles” and was commanded by General Wil¬ 
liam H. Tunner. Tunner, who had experience trans¬ 
porting goods over the Himalayas during World War 
II, organized an extremely complex operation. During 
the summer months the airlift was able to provide only 
between 3,000 and 4,000 tons of goods a day. By the 
onset of winter, Vittles was providing between 5,000 
and 6,000 tons a day. 

The Allies were also blessed by a winter marked 
by frequently clear skies. During the spring of 1949 an 
aircraft landed at one of the three airports in the west¬ 
ern zone once every two minutes. The citizens of Berlin 
greatly appreciated the Allied efforts and many West 
Berliners aided in distributing supplies throughout the 
city. Children called the planes Rosinenbombers (“Rai¬ 
sin Bombers”), and the name became a popular appel¬ 
lation for the aircraft throughout the city. Ernst Reuter, 
unofficially mayor of the western sectors and spokes¬ 
man for the western half of the city, made great efforts 
to improve morale and win world sympathy for the city. 
What supplies the airlift could not provide were often 


found on the black market in the east and through legal 
East-West trade. 

By the spring of 1949 it had become apparent that 
the western sectors could be sustained with the neces¬ 
sary provisions, so long as the Soviet military did not 
interfere. However, it had come at a cost: 31 Ameri¬ 
cans, 40 Britons, and 5 Germans lost their lives to air- 
related accidents during the course of the airlift. 

On May 12, the Soviets, aware they would nei¬ 
ther force the Western Allies to back down on the 
issue of currency reform nor end their support for 
a West German state, ended the blockade. Fearful 
that the Soviets might try to renew the blockade, the 
Allies continued airlifting provisions into September 
of 1949. The blockade was a disastrous diplomatic 
defeat for the Soviet Union. In the short-term it had 
failed to accomplish its two primary goals: to prevent 
the creation of a pro-Western German state and to 
expel the Allies from Berlin. The French, who had 
initially opposed the creation of a western Germany, 
joined their zone to the Bizone in 1949. That same 
year, both the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
German Democratic Republic were proclaimed. 
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The chief long-term effect was the prolonged divi¬ 
sion of Germany. The Western Allies had confronted the 
Soviets and had maintained their commitments without 
having to resort to armed action. The blockade also 
proved damaging to world opinion of the Soviet Union. 
Berlin, long perceived as a bastion of German-Prussian 
militarism, had been transformed into a symbol of free¬ 
dom. The allied presence in Berlin would be the source 
of almost constant difficulty for the East German state, 
as it provided an enclave of Western liberalism and eco¬ 
nomic prosperity that was a constant source of entice¬ 
ment for the citizens of the communist state. West Berlin 
would be a popular destination for East German emi¬ 
grants over the course of the next decade, their massive 
flight from the east stopped only by the erection of the 
Berlin Wall in 1961. 

See also cold war. 

Further reading: Eisenberg, Carolyn. Drawing the Line: 
The American Decision to Divide Germany, 1944-1949. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1996; Gaddis, 
John Lewis. The Cold War: A New History. New York: 
Penguin Press, 2005; Haydock, Michael. City Under Siege: 
The Berlin Blockade and Airlift, 1948-1949. Washington, 
D.C.: Brassey’s, 1999; Large, David Clay. Berlin. Berlin: 
Basic Books, 2000; Parrish, Thomas. Berlin in the Bal¬ 
ance, 1945-1949: The Blockade, Airlift, the First Major 
Battle of the Cold War. Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1999; 
Trachtenberg, Marc. A Constructed Peace: The Making of 
the European Settlement, 1945-1963. Princeton, NJ: Princ¬ 
eton University Press, 1999. 
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Betancourt, Romulo 

(1908-1981) Venezuelan president 

One of the leading figures of 20th-century Venezuelan 
history, Romulo Betancourt is generally credited with 
playing a pivotal role in helping to establish viable and 
sustainable democratic institutions in Venezuela that 
endured from his second presidency (1959-64) to the 
2000s. A moderate social reformer and forerunner of 
latter-day Venezuelan president Hugo Chavez in his 
advocacy of populist social democracy focusing on the 
needs of the poor, Betancourt founded the political party 
Democratic Action (Accion Democratica, AD) in 1941, 
which would play a major role in subsequent Venezu¬ 
elan political life. Threading a difficult line between the 
far Left, the far Right, and the omnipresent specter of 


U.S. intromission in this oil-rich country, Betancourt 
contributed in enduring ways to the institutionaliza¬ 
tion of Venezuelan democracy. 

Born in the town of Guatire in the state of Miranda 
to a family of modest means, he starting working at 
14 years of age to put himself through high school, 
college, and law school. In 1928 he participated in stu¬ 
dent protests against the dictatorship of Juan Vicente 
Gomez, events marking him as a leading member of 
the “Generation of 28” dedicated to democratization 
and social reform. After being jailed by the Gomez 
regime he went into exile and became active in various 
leftist political groups, including the Communist Party 
of Costa Rica. 

At age 23 he penned the Plan of Barranquilla, a 
Marxist-inspired document outlining his vision of 
his homeland’s political future. After Gomez’s death 
in 1936, he returned clandestinely to Venezuela and 
became engaged in political activity against the mili¬ 
tary regime. In 1940 he went into exile in Chile, where 
he published Venezuelan Problems (Problemas Vene- 
zolanos). A year later he returned to Venezuela and 
founded AD, gathering around him a team commit¬ 
ted to reform that formed the nucleus of the party and 
skillfully using the press and other media to dissemi¬ 
nate his ideas. 

On October 19, 1945, a coalition of AD reformers 
and disgruntled army officers overthrew the military 
regime and installed Betancourt as president of a provi¬ 
sional government. During his first presidency (1945- 
48), Betancourt’s government instituted a wide range 
of political, economic, and social reforms, including 
universal suffrage; mechanisms for free and fair elec¬ 
tions; an accord with foreign oil companies that guar¬ 
anteed a reasonable profit, decent wages, and ensured 
labor peace; agrarian reform; expansion of public edu¬ 
cation and public health facilities; and related initia¬ 
tives. Declining to run for a second successive term, in 
1948 he transferred power to his successor, the novel¬ 
ist and activist Romulo Gallegos. Later that year, in 
December, the military in collusion with conservative 
elements overthrew the Gallegos government, ruling 
Venezuela for the next 10 years under General Marcos 
Perez Jimenez. 

In 1958 a resurgent coalition of reformers and 
army officers overthrew the Jimenez regime, installing 
a democratic AD-dominated government, with Betan¬ 
court again as president, which broadened and deep¬ 
ened the reforms of the 1940s. Since 1958 Venezuela 
has been ruled by a succession of democratically elect¬ 
ed governments. Surviving an assassination attempt 
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by Dominican dictator Rafael Trujillo in 1960, and 
promulgating the Betancourt Doctrine that denied dip¬ 
lomatic recognition to regimes coming to power by 
military force, Betancourt died on September 28, 1981, 
in Doctor’s Hospital in New York City. 

Further reading: Alexander, Robert Jackson. Romulo Betan¬ 
court and the Transformation of Venezuela. New Brunswick, 
NJ: Transaction Books, 1982; Coronil, Fernando. The Mag¬ 
ical State: Nature, Money, and Modernity in Venezuela. Chi¬ 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1997. 
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Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 

The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) is a nationalist party 
of India. It grew out of a Hindu nationalist organiza¬ 
tion, the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS, National 
Volunteer Organization), which was founded in 1925 
by K. B. Hedgewar as a reaction to Muslim fundamen¬ 
talism. That organization was dedicated to propagat¬ 
ing orthodox Hindu religious practices and building 
Hindu unity. 

In 1947 upon independence the Indian subconti¬ 
nent was divided into two separate states, India and 
Pakistan. Although most Muslims remained in Paki¬ 
stan and most Hindus stayed in India, some Muslims 
lived in India while some Hindus continued living in 
Pakistan. This situation, along with a territorial dispute 
over the Kashmir region, created tensions between the 
two nations. 

In 1951 Bharatiya Jana Sangh (BJS)—a political 
wing of RSS that grew during the 1950s and 1960s— 
was established. In 1971 East Pakistan seceded and 
created a new nation, Bangladesh. The BJS supported 
the movement for the creation of Bangladesh. 

In 1977 the BJS joined the Janata Party, a coalition 
of opposition parties that defeated Indira Gandhi 
and the Congress Party in parliamentary elections and 
formed a government that lasted through the end of 
1979, when Gandhi returned to the government. 

In 1980 BJS was renamed and the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) was born. The principles of the BJP are 
inspired by Hindu nationalism and the main objectives 
are to build up India as a strong, unified, and prosper¬ 
ous nation. 

In 1984 the BJP separated from the RSS; it became 
the main opposition to the Congress Party. In the 1991 
elections the BJP became an effective opposition party 


winning so many seats that the Congress Party had to 
govern with a coalition. In 1996 the BJP emerged as 
the largest party in Parliament. 

When parliamentary elections were held in 1998, 
again the BJP and some opposition parties won the 
largest number of seats and formed a government. 
This government lasted only one year but during that 
time the administration fulfilled an electoral prom¬ 
ise and carried out the country’s first nuclear tests, 
making India a nuclear power. As a consequence, 
Pakistan also conducted nuclear tests, making both 
countries nuclear. 

The BJP administration faced a new conflict with 
Pakistan whose soldiers had occupied ground on 
the Indian side of the line of control demarcated by 
the United Nations in Kashmir. However, peace was 
restored in 2001. 

Under the BJP government, India’s economy became 
decentralized and market-oriented with privatizations 
of government corporations, increasing foreign invest¬ 
ment, and the liberalization of trade under World Trade 
Organization rules. There was improvement in infra¬ 
structure and production and the middle class grew. 
However, there was little improvement for the rural 
and poor classes. 

In February 2002 a series of violent incidents in 
Gujarat State discredited the BJP government. Many 
activists and members of the BJP were accused of leading 
the violence against the Muslim minority in that state. In 
the 2004 elections the Congress Party coalition won the 
elections and the BJP became the opposition party. 

Further reading: Blank, Jonah. “Kashmir: Fundamentalism 
Takes Root.” Foreign Affairs (November-December 1999); 
Chhibber, Pradeep K. Democracy Without Associations: 
Transformation of the Party System and Social Cleavages in 
India. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2001; Sil, 
Rudra. “India.” Part one, chapter 8 in Comparative Politics, 
Interest, Identities and Institutions in a Changing Global 
Order. J. Kopstein and M. Lichbach, eds. Cambridge and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 2000. 
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Bhumibol Adulyadej (Rama IX) 

(1927- ) Thai king 

Bhumibol Adulyadej, Rama IX of the Chakri dynas¬ 
ty, is the reigning king of Thailand and the longest- 
ruling monarch in the world. His bespectacled visage is 
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a familiar sight in Thailand, where photographs of the 
king and his queen consort, Sirikit, adorn the walls of 
many homes. 

Political developments ended absolute monarchy 
in Thailand in 1932, and Bhumibol’s uncle King Prad- 
jadhipok abdicated three years later, elevating 10-year- 
old Ananda Mahidol to the throne. On June 9, 1946, 
the 21-one-year-old King Ananda was found in the 
royal chamber dead of a gunshot wound. Three pal¬ 
ace aides were eventually executed for their involve¬ 
ment. Bhumibol Adulyadej, still a minor, ascended to 
the throne the next day but returned to Switzerland 
to continue his education. In 1950 Bhumibol returned 
temporarily for his wedding and official coronation. 
He married his fiancee, the 17-year-old M. R. Sirikit 
Kityakara, whom he had met in Paris while her father 
was the Thai ambassador to France. The royal couple 
returned to take up permanent residence in Thailand 
in 1951. 

Between 1951 and 1957, King Bhumibol and the 
royal household found themselves subject to a “royal 
containment” policy. The government, headed by the 
antiroyalist prime minister Phibun and dominated by 
the military, vigorously circumscribed the influence of 
the monarch, restricting him primarily to a symbolic 
role in traditional and religious ceremonies. 

The situation changed in 1957 when a rival mili¬ 
tary faction, led by Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, 
worked with a royalist faction to topple the Phibun 
government. Sarit and his coconspirators apparently 
had sought an audience with the king to inform him 
of their plans. In turn, King Bhumibol designated Sarit 
the military protector of Bangkok during the period of 
upheaval. This marked the beginning of a partnership 
between Sarit and the king. 

Field Marshal Sarit and the king enjoyed a cor¬ 
dial working relationship. Sarit, who appreciated the 
value of promoting King Bhumibol both as a rally¬ 
ing point in Thai political life and as an antidote to 
communist influence, astutely included the monarch 
as a junior partner in governance. Consequently, King 
Bhumibol’s role in Thailand became increasingly vis¬ 
ible and influential. He and Queen Sirikit toured the 
country, visited foreign nations, and in general became 
prominent symbols of Thailand. His popularity in the 
country remains unquestioned. 

Even though the king is generally above politics, 
he has used his stature to intervene in political crises. 
In 1992 a political crisis brewed when demonstrators 
protested the appointment as prime minister a leader 
of the military coup that had ousted a democratically 


elected government the previous year. The king inter¬ 
vened, mediating a peaceful resolution to the crisis. 

King Bhumibol’s popularity in the country is also 
the result of his and the royal family’s efforts to improve 
the livelihood of ordinary Thai citizens. The king and 
other members of his family have been closely involved 
with agricultural, environmental, and social welfare 
projects that have endeared them to the populace. 

Further reading: Baker, Chris, and Pasuk Phongpaichit. A 
History of Thailand. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2005; Horn, Robert. “A Royal Dressing Down.” Time (158, 
no. 25); Stockwell, Tony. “Thailand’s Modernising Mon- 
archs.” History Today 50, no. 7 (July 2000); Suwannathat- 
Pian, Kobkua. Kings, Country and Constitutions: Thailand’s 
Political Development, 1932-2000. London: Routledge Cur- 
zon, 2003. 
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Bhutto, Benazir 

(1953-2007 ) Pakistani leader 

Benazir Bhutto was the first female to lead a modern 
Muslim country; she was prime minister of Pakistan 
from December 1988 to August 1990 and again from 
October 1993 to November 1996. Bhutto’s father 
was Zulfikar Bhutto, who founded the Pakistan 
People’s Party (PPP). 

Benazir Bhutto was born on June 21, 1953, in 
Karachi, Pakistan. She attended Harvard’s Radcliffe 
College starting in 1969 and graduated, cum laude, 
in 1973. She then attended Lady Margaret Hall at 
Oxford University, where she studied politics, philos¬ 
ophy, and economics until 1977. She was elected pres¬ 
ident of the Oxford Union and became the first Asian 
woman to lead their debating society. She returned to 
Pakistan in 1977. 

Shortly after her return to Pakistan, a military 
coup led by General Zia overthrew her father’s gov¬ 
ernment, imprisoned him, and hanged him two years 
later. Over the next seven years, until her exile in 
1984, she was imprisoned several times because of 
her opposition to Zia. In January 1984 she went into 
exile in London. Lrom there she worked to build the 
PPP’s strength and in January 1986, after martial law 
was lifted, she returned. Because Pakistan is a Mus¬ 
lim country, she decided that she needed to be mar¬ 
ried and arranged a marriage to Asif Ali Zardari in 
December 1987. 
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With Zia’s death in August 1988, elections were 
held and Bhutto ran for prime minister. The PPP was 
unable to win a majority of the seats in parliament, but 
did put together a coalition government with Bhutto 
as the prime minister. Bhutto and the PPP worked to 
improve the conditions of the poor of Pakistan as well 
as to improve social justice in the country. She also 
believed in a free economy and private control of busi¬ 
ness. She worked to improve human rights in Pakistan. 

Throughout Bhutto’s term, the opposition tried to 
get her removed from office. Their attempts had been 
unsuccessful until 1990 when violence broke out in 
several cities in Pakistan. This violence, along with 
support from the military, gave the Pakistani presi¬ 
dent the excuse he needed to dismiss the government. 
Thus on August 6, 1990, Bhutto was removed from 
office and charged with corruption, nepotism, and 
misuse of her office. In elections in October the PPP 
lost all but a few of the seats it held in parliament. 

Bhutto spent the next several years improving her 
reputation. The government that replaced her coalition 
proved unable to deal with the problems of Pakistan and 
new elections were held in 1993. The PPP, while holding 
a large number of seats, did not have a majority. When 
a PPP candidate was elected president, it appeared that 
the government would be stable. However, corruption 
and criminal activity by politicians continued to be a 
problem. She was dismissed as prime minister in 1996 
and went into exile. Bhutto vowed she would triumph 
in new elections scheduled for February 1997, but she 
lost to Nawaz Sharif, whom she had replaced in 1993. 
In January 1998 corruption charges against Bhutto and 
her husband widened. Bhutto denied the charges and 
said they were politically motivated, but during her five 
years in office, Pakistan’s treasury was drained, and she 
was unable to deliver the programs she had promised. 
In spite of the charges, Bhutto maintained her position 
as leader of Pakistan’s major opposition party, the PPP. 

In 1999, Bhutto fled Pakistan to avoid corruption 
charges, and she was convicted in absentia by a Pakistani 
court. In October of that year, Sharif lost power when 
General Pervez Musharraf took over the country in a 
military coup. Bhutto returned to Pakistan in 2007 after 
President Musharrarf granted her and others amnesty from 
corruption charges. She was assassinated shortly after. 

Further reading: Akhund, Iqbal. Trial and Error: The Advent 
and Eclipse of Benazir Bhutto. Karachi: Oxford University 
Press, 2000; Fredriksen, John C. Biographical Dictionary 
of Modern World Leaders: 1992 to Present. New York: 
Facts On File, 2003; Haqqani, Husain. Pakistan: Between 
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Mosque and Military. Washington, DC: Carnegie Endow¬ 
ment for International Peace, 2005. 
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Bhutto, Zulfikar 

(1928-1979) Pakistani leader 

Zulfikar Bhutto, one of the prominent leaders of Pakistani 
politics and founder of the Pakistan People’s Party 
(PPP) was born on January 5, 1928, in Larkna, Sind. 
He was the son of Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, a wealthy 
landowner. Bhutto was close to President Muhammad 
Ayub Khan (1907-74) and held the important portfo¬ 
lio of foreign affairs. He was an excellent orator and 
represented Pakistan in various world capitals and the 
United Nations with conviction. He left the company 
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of Ayub after the Indo-Pakistani War of 1965 and 
formed the PPP on November 2, 1967, in Lahore. 

The PPP catered to the needs of diverse constituen¬ 
cies in Pakistan, attracting people from various walks 
of life. In the political turmoil of the last days of Ayub, 
Bhutto and his PPP tried to oust Ayub. General Agha 
Muhammad Yahya Khan, the successor of Ayub, 
ordered the elections based on adult franchise on 
December 7,1970. With the slogan “Food, Shelter and 
Clothing,” the PPP emerged victorious in west Paki¬ 
stan, whereas the Awami League of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman gained an absolute majority in the whole of 
Pakistan. The PPP prevailed upon Yahya Khan in not 
allowing Mujibur to form a government. 

Bhutto called the National Assembly to prepare the 
third constitution for Pakistan. It became operative on 
August 12,1973. The parliamentary system was adopted 
and the prime minister became the most powerful offi¬ 
cial. He was also the commander in chief of the armed 
forces. 

Comparative stability entered the politics of Paki¬ 
stan. Pakistan also recognized the independence of 
Bangladesh in the first amendment of the constitution. 
Bhutto carried out reforms in industry, agriculture, and 
the civil services, and ordered the nationalization of 
banks along with rice, flour, and cotton mills. 

Bhutto had a fair amount of success in interna¬ 
tional relations. He tried his best to revive the image 
of Pakistan after its humiliation due to the secession 
of East Pakistan. He cemented the country’s relations 
with other Islamic countries. Under him both India 
and Pakistan recognized the Line of Control (LOC) 
that had been established after their war of 1971 and 
agreed to refrain from the use of force against each 
other. Pakistan gained back the territory lost in the 
war. The accords prevented any major conflagration 
between the two until 1999. 

Bhutto announced in January 1977 that elections 
were to be held for the National Assembly two months 
later. The PPP emerged victorious with 155 seats and 
the combined opposition; the Pakistan National Alli¬ 
ance (PNA) secured only 36 seats. The PNA then 
launched a mass movement against Bhutto, claiming 
that the elections were rigged. Bhutto was arrested 
and released a month later. 

In September, he was arrested on charges of autho¬ 
rizing the murder of an opponent three years previously. 
He was found guilty of murder and he was hanged on 
April 4, 1979. The PPP again came to power in 1988 
with Benazir Bhutto the daughter of Zulfikar Bhutto, 
becoming prime minister. 


Further reading: Akhund, Iqbal. Trial and Error. Karachi: 
Oxford University Press, 2000; Blood, R. Peter, ed. Paki¬ 
stan: A Country Study. Washington, DC: Area Handbook 
Series, 1995; Mukerjee, Dilip. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto: Quest for 
Power. Dehi: Vikas, 1972; Raza, Rafi. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
and Pakistan, 1967-1977. Karachi: Oxford University Press, 
1997; Raza, Rafi, ed. Pakistan in Perspective, 1947-1977. 
Karachi: Oxford University Press, 1997; Syed, Anwar H. The 
Discourse and Politics of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1992. 
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Biafran War (1967-1970) 

The Biafran War, also known as the Nigerian Civil 
War, was a political conflict waged from July 6, 1967, 
to January 13, 1970. It was a war rooted in ethnic 
conflicts between three main tribes in the country: the 
Igbo in the southeast, the Yoruba in the west, and the 
Hausa/Fulani in the north. 

The war came about as a result of events that fol¬ 
lowed the independence of Nigeria in 1963. In 1964 
elections were held, which were afterward condemned 
by non-northern Nigerians as fraudulent. In January 
1966 a coup d’etat was staged by mostly Igbo offi¬ 
cers that put Major General Johnson Aguiyi-Ironsi in 
power at the head of a government that gave more 
favor to Igbo-related officers. A countercoup was 
then staged by Lieutenant Colonel Murtala Moham¬ 
med that placed Lieutenant Colonel Yakubu Gowon 
(a northerner) in power on July 29, 1966. Because 
Igbos became suspect for the problems caused by the 
first coup, social unrest started that led to massacres 
of Igbo people, continuing into September of the same 
year. Around 30,000 Igbo civilians were killed, and 
over 1 million Igbos began to relocate to the southeast 
to escape persecution. At the same time Hausas and 
other non-Igbos were killed in Igbo lands, causing a 
counter-exodus to escape retaliation. 

Oil had been discovered in Nigeria in 1958, 
and the country’s oil industry was based in the Igbo- 
dominated southeast. Lieutenant Colonel Chukwueme- 
ka Odumegwu-Ojukwu, military governor of the east¬ 
ern region, became the leader for the Igbo side. Based on 
Igbo appeals for secession from the federal government, 
he declared the independence of the Republic of Biafra 
on May 30, 1966. Unwilling to lose the oil industry, the 
FMG advanced into Biafra on July 6, 1967, to force 
Biafra back into the fold of Nigeria. The Biafran forces 
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repulsed the advance, then launched a counterinvasion 
into FMG territories, seizing key strategic locations. At 
the end of 1967 however, the FMG regained these ter¬ 
ritories, and the Biafran forces were again looking for 
breakthroughs into Nigeria. 

For most of 1968 the forces were stalemated. The 
Biafran military enjoyed much support from foreign 
countries. French doctors and other volunteer groups 
airlifted supplies and medical assistance into Biafra. 
The Swedish eccentric Carl Gustav von Rosen fought 
as a mercenary on the Biafran side. 

When Biafra was declared, the country was for¬ 
mally recognized by only Tanzania, Zambia, Gabon, 
South Africa, and Ivory Coast. Other African countries 
refused to recognize Biafra because they were opposed 
to South Africa. 

FMG forces later took the town of Owerri, the 
capital of the Igbo heartland, and thought that victory 
was close. But Biafran forces reclaimed it later on, and 
the stalemate held again. By April 1969 the Biafran 
forces were heavily reduced, but they continued fight¬ 
ing. Ojukwu’s appeals for United Nations interven¬ 
tion in October were unsuccessful. The final push of 
FMG forces started in December of 1969. On January 
6, 1970, Owerri again fell to the FMG. On January 10 
Ojukwu admitted defeat and fled Nigeria for the Ivory 
Coast. He left the country to the commander of the 
Biafran Army, Philip Effiong, who led a delegation to 
Lagos and formally surrendered on January 15, 1970, 
thus ending the existence of Biafra. 

The Biafran War ended with 100,000 military casu¬ 
alties, while between 500,000 and 3 million Biafran 
civilians became casualties from starvation during the 
war. After the war, ethnic tensions continued to be a 
problem in Nigerian politics. 

Further reading: Draper, Michael I. Shadows: Airlift and Air- 
war in Biafra and Nigeria, 1967-1970. Charlottesville, VA: 
Howell, 2000; Global Security. “Biafran War,” http://www. 
globalsecurity.org/military/world/war/biafra.htm (cited Sep¬ 
tember 2006); Madiebo, Alexander. The Nigerian Revolu¬ 
tion and the Biafran War. Nigeria: Fourth Dimension, 1980; 
Okpoko, John. The Biafran Nightmare: The Controversial 
Role of International Relief Agencies in a War of Genocide. 
Enugu: Delta of Nigeria, 1986; Osaghae, Eghosa E. Crip¬ 
pled Giant: Nigeria Since Independence. Bloomington: Indi¬ 
ana University Press, 1999; Uzokwe, Alfred O. Surviving in 
Biafra: The Story of the Nigerian Civil War. Lincoln: Writers 
Advantage, 2003. 
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biblical inerrancy 

The doctrine of biblical inerrancy asserts that the origi¬ 
nal texts or teachings of the Bible contain no errors. The 
word infallibility sometimes appears as a synonym for 
inerrancy, but strictly speaking, the term infallibility has 
a slightly different sense, namely, that the claims of a reli¬ 
gious authority cannot fail. 

A good case can be made that all major branches 
of the Christian faith historically embraced biblical 
inerrancy or its equivalent, yet also that the definition 
of biblical inerrancy took on additional connotations 
and significance for Protestant evangelicals in the late 
19th century. Roman Catholics generally prefer to dis¬ 
cuss religious authority in terms of the infallibility of the 
Church, which entails the teachings of its councils, lead¬ 
ers (especially the pope), and official documents, includ¬ 
ing the Bible. Eastern Orthodoxy looks particularly to 
the religious authority of the seven ecumenical Church 
councils. 

For some Protestants, biblical inerrancy provides 
a litmus test for determining who is an evangelical. 
Thus biblical inerrancy became the theological basis for 
founding both the National Association of Evangelicals 
(1942) and the Evangelical Theological Society (1949). 
While the most widely accepted evangelical confession of 
the 20th century, the Lausanne Covenant (1974), states 
that the Bible is “without error in all that it affirms,” 
the phrase implicitly allows some ambiguity since there 
are serious debates over what in fact the Bible actually 
affirms. Hence, while many evangelicals would agree 
with the doctrine of biblical inerrancy, the meaning and 
implications of that belief have often been contested. 

The Chicago Statement on Biblical Inerrancy (1978) 
was an attempt by certain evangelical theologians to 
articulate clearly and delimit the meaning of biblical 
inerrancy. Nevertheless, there are at least four rather dif¬ 
ferent senses in which the doctrine of biblical inerrancy 
has been understood by those who embrace it. For some, 
biblical inerrancy means that every propositional state¬ 
ment in the Bible—including statements bearing upon 
science or history—must be accepted as a divinely sanc¬ 
tioned literal truth. 

For others, the Bible is still in some important sense 
true when referring to nonreligious domains, but such 
references should not be pressed too literally, especially 
when they are merely describing human experiences of 
the physical world. A third approach turns the focus 
upon the reliability of the Bible’s religious teachings. The 
fourth way of understanding biblical inerrancy empha¬ 
sizes the Bible’s overall purpose of bringing people into 
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fellowship with God, rather than asking whether this or 
that proposition is true. 

The doctrine of biblical inerrancy is frequently 
defended by one or more of the following arguments: 
an appeal to the nature of God (God cannot lie and the 
Bible is his divine word), the teachings of Jesus (Christ) 
of Nazareth about the trustworthiness of Scripture, the 
Bible’s own self-authenticating claims, the threat to reli¬ 
gious authority if the Bible is errant, or the analysis of 
test cases to show that apparent errors in the biblical 
text are instead true and that supposed contradictions 
are actually in harmony with each other. 

Further reading: Geisler, Norman L. Inerrancy. Grand Rap¬ 
ids, MI: Zondervan, 1980; Lightner, Robert P. A Biblical Case 
for Total Inerrancy. Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Academic & 
Professional, 1997. 
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Black Power movement 

Influential from 1960 to 1976, the Black Power move¬ 
ment was a conscious endeavor to liberate the blacks 
from white political, social, and cultural institutional 
clutches. As a radical political philosophy, the Black 
Power movement advocated ethnic integrity, self-suf¬ 
ficiency, and self-assertion with an aim to maximize 
black opportunities. During a march to Mississippi, 
Stokley Carmichael is believed to have articulated the 
blueprint of the movement. 

Although Martin Luther King, Jr., with his philos¬ 
ophy of nonviolence and brotherhood, succeeded in the 
pursuit of equality, blacks felt that they had been alien¬ 
ated and discriminated against in many social institu¬ 
tions. It was this disappointment with King’s approach 
to the African-American condition that persuaded Huey 
Newton, Malcolm X, and Stokely Carmichael to look 
for an alternative model. Accordingly, they insisted on 
the need to advance black freedom through force. 

In its initial stages, the Congress of Racial Equal¬ 
ity (CORE) was the only organization that supported 
the Black Power movement. The National Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
denounced Black Power, though it reportedly generat¬ 
ed support later. Interestingly, the impact of the Black 
Power movement in America surfaced in the United 
Kingdom. Organizations such as the Racial Adjustment 
Action Society and the Universal Coloured People’s 
Association fervently propagated the ideologies of the 



A recruiting poster for the Black Panthers, one of the best-known 
and militant Black Power organizations. 


Black Power movement. Carmichael visited London in 
1967 and was deported for inciting racial hatred. 

In 1966 Black Power reached new prominence in 
the form of the Black Panther movement. Founded in 
Oakland, California, in 1966 by Huey Newton and 
Bobby Seale, the Black Panthers fashioned their views 
after Frantz Fanon, Mao Zedong, and Malcolm X. 
With their “rhetoric of the gun,” the Black Panthers, 
like the Black Power movement, strove to advance the 
rights of blacks through violence and force. 

But the most intense and successful manifestation of 
the Black Power movement is the Black Arts movement. 
Drawing inspiration from the ideological specifics of the 
Black Power movement, the Black Arts movement ardent¬ 
ly rejected white literary standards and sought to define a 
new black aesthetic. Prominent members of the Black Arts 
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movement, among others, include Amiri Baraka (LeRoi 
Jones), Harold Cruse, Sonia Sanchez, Haki Madhubuti, 
Ed Bullins, Dudley Randall, Ed Spriggs, Nikki Giovanni, 
Conrad Rivers, and Mari Evans. Two prominent contri¬ 
butions of the Black Arts movement are the growth of 
theater groups and black poetry performance. Baraka, a 
prominent Black Arts practitioner, established Black Arts 
Repertory Theatre and School in Harlem. Another promi¬ 
nent playwright of this era was Ed Bullins. Unlike Ellison, 
Ed Bullins—true to the spirit of the Black Arts and Black 
Power movements—denied the whites in his plays. Poets 
such as Haki Madhubuti, Sonia Sanchez, and Angela 
Jackson experimented with verse forms with the inten¬ 
tion of differentiating from white literary culture and thus 
asserting cultural autonomy. Though the radical political 
agenda of the Black Arts movement was severely criticized 
by the later artists, the movement’s thrust toward cultural 
autonomy brought black creativity to new heights. 

Eventually, the Black Power movement was increas¬ 
ingly met with violence from white counterparts. Strict 
government measures such as Cointelpro and IRS 
probes later disrupted the activities of the Black Power 
movement. Finally, though the Black Power movement 
failed to enact concrete political changes, it marked a 
crucial phase in the evolution of African-American poli¬ 
tics on the eve of the civil rights era. 

See also Civil Rights movement, U.S. 

Further reading: Carson, Clayborne. In Struggle: SNCC and 
the Black Awakening of the 1960s. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1981. Cleaver, Eldridge. Soul on Ice. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1968. Dickstein, Morris. Gates of Eden: Amer¬ 
ican Culture in the Sixties. New York: Basic Books, 1977. Van 
Deburg, William L. New Day in Babylon: The Black Power 
Movement and American Culture, 1965-1975. Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1992. Wilson, William J. Power, Rac¬ 
ism and Privilege : Race Relations in Theoretical and Sociohis- 
torical Perspectives. New York: Free Press, 1973. 
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Bolivian revolution (1952-1964) 

Beginning in 1952 Bolivia underwent a social and eco¬ 
nomic revolution, spearheaded by the Revolutionary 
Nationalist Movement (Movimiento Nacionalista Revo- 
lucionario, MNR), a political party founded in 1941 and 
led by the economist Victor Paz Estenssoro and the 
lawyer and former president’s son Hernan Siles Zuazo. 
The roots of the revolution can be traced to Bolivia’s 


humiliating defeat by Paraguay in the Chaco War (1932- 
35); decades of military dictatorship and politically 
exclusionary rule by the landowning and military elite; 
the country’s long history of class and racial inequality 
and extreme poverty among its mostly indigenous popu¬ 
lation; and the emergence of new leftist political forces 
from the early 1940s, particularly its labor unions, peas¬ 
ant leagues, and Marxist-oriented political parties. 

Coming to power through both electoral victory and 
popular mobilizations, after 1952 the MNR instituted a 
range of far-reaching social and economic reforms. By 
the late 1950s the revolutionary process stalled in con¬ 
sequence of mounting conservative opposition, growing 
factionalism and corruption within the MNR, and U.S. 
support to conservative elements. In 1964 the MNR was 
overthrown in a military coup. The Bolivian revolution 
left an enduring legacy, with much of the popular unrest 
and indigenous political organizing of the 1990s and 
2000s finding important antecedents in the revolution¬ 
ary period half a century before. 

Coming to power on April 16, 1952, after a wave of 
strikes and street protests, the MNR under Paz Estens¬ 
soro launched an ambitious program of land, labor, and 
social reform. Establishing universal suffrage in July, the 
regime expanded the electorate from around 200,000 
to over one million voters. It also slashed the size and 
power of the military. 

In October it nationalized the country’s largest tin 
mines and established the state-run Mining Corporation 
of Bolivia (Corporation Minera de Bolivia, COMIBOL). 
The act fulfilled a longtime goal of the Union Federa¬ 
tion of Bolivian Tin Workers (Federation Sindical de 
Trabajadores Mineros de Bolivia, FSTMB), founded in 
1944 and led by Juan Lechin, the country’s largest labor 
union with some 60,000 members. Following the MNR’s 
assumption of power, in 1952 Bolivian trade unions 
formed the Bolivian Workers’ Center (Central Obrera 
Boliviana, COB), with the FSTMB as its largest affiliate. 
The COB exercised a major political influence through¬ 
out the period of MNR rule. 

In August 1953 the MNR initiated a sweeping 
program of agrarian reform in an attempt to elimi¬ 
nate forced labor and address the country’s extremely 
unequal landowning patterns. Before 1953, 6 percent 
of landowners controlled upwards of 90 percent of the 
nation’s arable land, and 60 percent of landowners con¬ 
trolled 0.2 percent. 

While not all of the provisions of the 1953 Agrarian 
Reform Law were implemented, in later years land own¬ 
ership became significantly less unequal. Peasant leagues, 
forming armed militias, exerted considerable influence 
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on the revolutionary government, partly through their 
representation in the new Ministry of Peasant Affairs. 

By the end of Paz Estenssoro’s first term (1952-56), 
the revolutionary process had slowed in consequence 
of mounting opposition from conservative elements, 
growing polarization within the multiclass ruling coali¬ 
tion, economic decline in the tin and farming industries, 
and skyrocketing inflation due to increased government 
spending. Under the presidency of Siles Zuazo (1956- 
60), the United States stepped up its efforts to mod¬ 
erate the regime through increased flows of economic 
assistance, heightening the country’s political polariza¬ 
tion. By Paz Estenssoro’s second term (1960-64), the 
MNR’s more radical elements faced mounting internal 
and external opposition. In 1964 a resurgent military 
overthrew the regime, followed by a series of military 
dictatorships that ruled until 1982. 

Further reading: Klein, Herbert S. A Concise History of Boliv¬ 
ia. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2003; Morales, 
Waltraud Q. A Brief History of Bolivia. New York: Facts On 
File, 2003. 
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Bosch,Juan 

(1909-2001) Dominican president 

Poet, scholar, educator, activist, politician, and the 
first democratically elected president of the Dominican 
Republic after the long dictatorship of Rafael Trujillo, 
Juan Emilio Bosch y Gavino is most remembered for 
championing the rights and dignity of ordinary Domin¬ 
icans through his writings and his progressive liberal- 
democratic politics. His tenure as president was brief, 
lasting only seven months—from February to Septem¬ 
ber 1963—when he was overthrown by a coalition of 
conservative forces. He nonetheless continued to play 
a major role in Dominican politics, running for presi¬ 
dent and losing repeatedly to U.S.-supported candi¬ 
dates (1978, 1982, 1986, 1990, 1994), becoming the 
standard-bearer of the country’s populist left and push¬ 
ing the national political discourse toward the promo¬ 
tion of liberal democracy, civil rights, and the political 
enfranchisement of the poor and working class. 

Born on June 30, 1909, in the Dominican town 
of La Vega to a Puerto Rican mother and Catalonian 
father, at age 28 Bosch went into exile in Cuba to 
escape the repression of the Trujillo regime. Two years 
later, in 1939 in Havana, he cofounded the Dominican 


Revolutionary Party (Partido Revolucionario Domini- 
cano, PRD), which would later play a major role in 
Dominican politics. Devoting much of his time to poet¬ 
ry and writing, in 1933 he published his first collec¬ 
tion of stories, G amino Real; from 1935 to 1963 he 
published no fewer than 13 novels, anthologies, and 
works of nonfiction (from Indios [1935J and La mano- 
sa [1936J to David, biografia de un rey [1963]). After 
Trujillo’s assassination on May 30, 1961, he returned 
to the Dominican Republic, and, after a tempestuous 
interlude characterized by widespread popular mobili¬ 
zation and abiding U.S. concern relating to the cold 
war and the radicalization of the Cuban revolution, 
Bosch was elected president in the national elections of 
December 20, 1962, with 64 percent of the vote. 

Assuming the presidency on February 27, 1963, he 
embarked on an ambitious program of economic, politi¬ 
cal, and social reform. His administration promulgat¬ 
ed a new liberal constitution in April that secularized 
the government; guaranteed civil rights for all citizens; 
imposed civilian control on the military; and inaugu¬ 
rated a far-reaching program of agrarian reform. The 
reforms alienated the most powerful sectors of Domini¬ 
can society, including the Catholic Church, the military, 
industrialists, and large landowners. In the context of 
the intensifying cold war, the stage was set for a U.S.- 
supported conservative coup, which came on September 
25, 1963. 

Going into exile in Puerto Rico, he returned to the 
Dominican Republic in September 1965 after the U.S. 
military intervention of April that ended an emerging 
civil war between pro-PRD and anti-PRD factions. He 
ran again for president in 1966, but was defeated by the 
U.S.-supported Joaquin Balaguer. While he never regained 
the presidency, he became renowned for his left-populist 
rhetoric, the acuity of his social criticism, and his deter¬ 
mination to improve the lot of ordinary Dominicans. In 
1973 he founded a new political party, the Dominican 
Liberation Party (Partido de la Liberacion Dominicana, 
PLD), which since the mid-1990s has drifted to the 
center-right. The author of at least 36 publications 
translated into many languages, and popularly revered 
as a national hero, he died on November 1, 2001, in 
Santo Domingo. 

Further reading: Atkins, G. Pope. Arms and Politics in the 
Dominican Republic. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1981; 
Chester, Eric Thomas. Rag-Tags, Scum, Riff-Raff, and Com¬ 
mies: The U.S. Intervention in the Dominican Republic, 1965- 
1966. New York: Monthly Review Press, 2001; Hartlyn, Jona¬ 
than. The Struggle for Democratic Politics in the Dominican 
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Republic. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1998. 
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Bourguiba, Habib 

(1903-2000) Tunisian leader 

Habib Bourguiba, known as the Supreme Warrior, 
was born in Monastir, Tunisia, in 1903 and died in 
April 2000 while under house arrest in his hometown. 
Bourguiba attended Sadiqi College in Tunis, where he 
graduated in 1924. He then went to France to study law 
and political science at the University of Paris. Upon 
graduation in 1927 Bourguiba returned to Tunisia; a 
year later he was writing for multiple political news¬ 
papers on issues involving Tunisian nationalism. Bour¬ 
guiba was a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Destour Party, but his disagreements with the party’s 
political approach led to his resignation. He formed the 
breakaway Neo-Destour Party in 1934. 

The French colonial authorities reacted to Bourgui- 
ba’s growing power by exiling him for two years. This 
would prove to be the first of many times Bourguiba 
would be imprisoned and released by the French during 
the struggle for Tunisian independence. 

In April 1938 pro-nationalist demonstrations broke 
out in Tunisia and the French authorities opened fire on 
the crowds. Shortly thereafter, Bourguiba was impris¬ 
oned by the French on charges of sedition. In 1945 as 
the war ended, Bourguiba embarked on a series of tours 
through Arab nations, the United States, and parts of 
Europe to publicize the Tunisian cause. When Bourguiba 
returned to Tunisia, he reorganized and resumed control 
of the Neo-Destour Party. In January 1952 armed resis¬ 
tance broke out in parts of Tunisia and Bourguiba was 
again arrested and imprisoned in France. Beleaguered 
by the ongoing war in Algeria, the French released 
Bourguiba in 1955 and granted independence to Tuni¬ 
sia in 1956. Bourguiba became Tunisia’s first president. 
He promptly embarked on a program of reform and 
development. Tunisia’s constitution called for a secu¬ 
lar state. Women were granted equality, and ambitious 
educational and health care programs were instituted; 
however, early attempts to collectivize agriculture failed 
and economic difficulties beset the nation. 

Bourguiba was sympathetic to independence move¬ 
ments in developing countries, but his calls for nego¬ 
tiations with Israel in the mid-1960s led to riots in 
Jordan and Lebanon. In 1975 Bourguiba was named 


president for life. He was seen by many as a passion¬ 
ate orator with a charismatic personality but he also 
had a reputation as a shrewd politician who outma- 
neuvered his political opponents. 

The economy continued to decline during the 1980s 
as Islamist political groups gained support. As his health 
failed, Bourguiba seemed increasingly unable to deal 
with the mounting political, economic, and social prob¬ 
lems of the nation. In November 1987 a bloodless coup 
led by Zine el Abidine Ben Ali took over the govern¬ 
ment and ousted Bourguiba. Ben Ali proclaimed that 
Bourguiba, at the age of 84, was too old and senile to 
serve as president. Bourguiba lived under house arrest 
for 13 years until his death in 2000. Although Ben Ali 
promised a return to democracy and held elections, he 
too became increasingly authoritarian and continued to 
rule Tunisia into the 21st century. 

See also Algerian revolution. 

Further reading: Borowiec, Andrew. Modern Tunisia: A Dem¬ 
ocratic Apprenticeship. New York: Praeger, 1998; Salem, N. 
Habib Bourghiba, Islam and the Creation of Tunisia. Lon¬ 
don: Croom Helm, 1984. 
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Bracero Program (1942-1964) 

The Bracero Program, begun in August 1942 at the 
height of World War II in response to war-induced labor 
shortages in the United States, was a joint U.S.-Mexican 
agreement to bring temporary Mexican male laborers 
to work in the U.S. agricultural, railroad, and related 
industries. While the program was conceived as a tem¬ 
porary wartime expedient, commercial fruit, vegetable, 
and cotton growers in the U.S. Southwest found the pro¬ 
gram so profitable that they persuaded the U.S. Con¬ 
gress and Mexican governments to extend it for nearly 
two decades after the end of the war. In the 22 years 
during which the program was operational, an estimat¬ 
ed 5 million Mexican men worked as bracer os (a term 
roughly synonymous with “ jornaleros ,” or “day labor¬ 
ers”). Repeatedly condemned by human rights activists 
as abusive and exploitive, the Bracero Program had a 
major impact on the economic, social, and cultural his¬ 
tory of both Mexico and the United States. 

The program provided millions of poor Mexicans 
with legal entree into the United States, familiarizing 
them with the land, its people, its wage structure, and 
its employment opportunities. For some it provided 
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Mexican workers at the border await legal employment in the 
United States, February 3, 1954. 


an opportunity to reconnect with kin on the U.S. side 
of the border. After completing the terms of their con¬ 
tracts, many braceros opted to stay in the United States 
illegally or to return to Mexico and cross the border 
clandestinely at a later time. The program also made 
major contributions to the development of commercial 
agriculture in the U.S. Southwest. 

While the terms of the original agreement mandated 
a minimum wage of 30 cents per hour, humane working 
conditions, and free round-trip transportation between 
Mexico and sites of employment, in practice the U.S. 
companies hiring bracero laborers frequently failed to 
adhere to these requirements. Unauthorized and sometimes 
exorbitant deductions for food, housing, medical atten¬ 
tion, and other necessities were common, as were abusive 
practices such as substandard food and housing, poor 
sanitary conditions, physical intimidation, and violence. 
The program was briefly halted in 1948 in response to a 
decision by Texas cotton growers to pay braceros $2.50 
per hundred weight, while non-braceros earned $3.00. 

The Mexican government responded by suspending 
the program, an impasse resolved with a U.S. govern¬ 
ment apology and a new agreement in 1951 under U.S. 
Public Law 78 (sometimes called the “second” Bracero 
Program), which continued until 1964 (with succes¬ 
sive “temporary” extensions in 1954, 1956, 1958, and 
1961). Through the 1950s, an estimated 300,000 Mex¬ 
icans worked as braceros annually. In order to combat 
illegal immigration and the tendency of many braceros 


to remain in the United States without authorization, in 
1954 the U.S. government launched “Operation Wet¬ 
back,” a program intended to repatriate unauthorized 
Mexicans, which also resulted in the deportation of 
some U.S. citizens. By the mid-1950s such repatriations 
reached a high of 3.8 million. 

The Bracero Program is the subject of an expansive 
literature. The most rigorous early scholarly investigation 
was by the Mexican-American scholar and activist Dr. 
Ernesto Galarza, whose book Merchants of Labor (1964) 
is considered a classic in the field. Testifying repeatedly 
before the U.S. Congress and other government bodies, 
Galarza and others finally persuaded lawmakers to end 
the program. The program’s termination coincided with 
the rise of the National Farmworkers Association (later 
United Farmworkers of America, UFW), led by labor 
organizer Cesar Chavez. In many ways, the ending of the 
Bracero Program—and the glut of cheap migrant labor it 
provided—made possible the rise of the UFW. 

Further reading. Galarza, Ernesto. Merchants of Labor: The 
Mexican Bracero Story. Charlotte, CA: McNally and Loftin, 
1964; Gonzalez, Gilberto G. Guest Workers or Colonized 
Labor?: Mexican Labor Migration to the United States. 
Boulder, CO: Paradigm Publishers, 2006. 
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Brazil, military dictatorship in 
(1964-1985) 

Following a recurring pattern in Brazilian history 
(1889, 1930, 1937, 1945), in 1964 a group of military 
officers overthrew the civilian government of Joao 
Goulart (1961-64), installing a military dictatorship 
that ruled for the next 21 years. The roots of the crisis 
prompting the coup have been traced to a confluence 
of events from the mid-1950s. These included a dra¬ 
matic upsurge in leftist political movements, parties, 
and unions among urban and rural dwellers, encour¬ 
aged by civilian leaders and intensifying after the 
1959 Cuban revolution, combined with a growing 
economic crisis marked by high inflation (nearly 90 
percent in 1964) and foreign debt ($3 billion), huge 
budget deficits ($1.1 billion in 1964); declining foreign 
investment, and eroding middle-class support. 

With U.S. backing, on March 31, 1964, a group of 
officers headed by General Humberto Castello Branco 
seized power. Castello Branco ruled as president until 
1967, his principal goal economic stabilization. Reforms 
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introduced by his planning minister, the neo-orthodox 
technocrat Roberto Campos, partly achieved this aim. 
The regime also reformed the nation’s banking system and 
reduced unions’ bargaining power. From 1968 to 1974 
years of the so-called Brazilian miracle, foreign invest¬ 
ment soared, industry boomed, and the economy grew 
at an average annual rate of 11 percent, though inflation 
still averaged around 23 percent. Relatively moderate, 
Castello Branco and his successor, General Artur Costa 
e Silva (1967-69), tolerated a degree of organized dis¬ 
sent, though when opposition leaders launched a series 
of protests and strikes in 1967-68, Costa e Silva cracked 
down, arresting and jailing hundreds. In September 1969 
he suffered a stroke and was replaced by hard-liner Gen¬ 
eral Emilio Garrastazu Medici (1969-74). 

By 1969 there emerged in the country’s major cities 
more than a dozen guerrilla groups, composed of perhaps 
500 members altogether and akin to the Montoneros 
in Argentina, that for the next four years waged a losing 
battle against the dictatorship. Robbing banks and kid¬ 
napping foreign diplomats, the guerrillas found inspira¬ 
tion in the writings of Carlos Marighela, especially his 
Mini-manual of the Urban Guerrilla. The years of Bra¬ 
zil’s Dirty War (1969-73) were marked by mass jailings, 
institutionalized torture, and upwards of 333 disap¬ 
pearances, far fewer than in neighboring Argentina and 
Uruguay. By 1973 the urban guerrilla groups had been 
eradicated. In 1974 the more moderate General Ernesto 
Geisel (1974-79) assumed the presidency. 

Inclined toward a return to civilian rule, in October 
he allowed opposition parties to run in congressional elec¬ 
tions, resulting in their landslide victory, thus stalling fur¬ 
ther democratization. In the economic sphere, the steep 
OPEC oil price hikes in 1973 and 1979 returned Brazil 
to high deficits, ballooning debt, and climbing inflation, 
which reached 110 percent in 1980. The abundance of 
cheap petrodollars on world markets delayed the day of 
economic reckoning, but in 1981 a global recession and 
credit squeeze compelled Brazil to default on its commer¬ 
cial bank loans, decisively ending the economic boom. 

The fifth and last of the general-presidents was Joao 
Figueiredo (1979-85), who, facing mounting popular 
opposition and a ravaged economy, pledged a return to 
civilian rule. Local, state, and federal congressional elec¬ 
tions in 1982 were followed by presidential elections in 
1985, won by Tancredo Neves, governor of the state of 
Minas Gerais. Since 1985 Brazil has been governed by a 
succession of democratically elected governments. 

Further reading: Skidmore, Thomas E. Brazil: Five Centu¬ 
ries of Change. New York: Oxford University Press, 1999; 


-. Politics of Military Rule in Brazil, 1964-85. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1988. 
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Brezhnev, Leonid Ilyich 

(1906-1982) Soviet politician 

On October 15,1964, Leonid Brezhnev became first sec¬ 
retary (later renamed general secretary) of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), a position he held 
until his death on November 10, 1982. For the last five 
years of his life, as well as from 1960 to 1964, he was 
also president of the Soviet Union. As a result, during the 
18 years that Brezhnev was the undisputed leader of the 
Soviet Union the country went through a period of eco¬ 
nomic stagnation and, although at his death it remained 
a superpower, its military power was being sapped by its 
long occupation of Afghanistan. The Soviet Union was 
also unable to exert as much influence in Eastern Europe 
as it had 20 years earlier. 

Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev was born in 1906 in the vil¬ 
lage of Kamenskoye in the Ukraine. It was an iron and 
steel center and both his grandfather and his father had 
worked in the iron and steel plant. After completing his 
education at a local school, Brezhnev also went to work 
in the local factories. When he was 17 he joined the 
Young Communist League, became interested in farm 
collectivization, and went to study in Kursk. He then left 
the Ukraine to work as a land-use specialist in Byelorus¬ 
sia and the Urals. 

When he was 25, Brezhnev returned to his home¬ 
town and studied metallurgy, graduating from the local 
institute in 1935. Four years later he was elected secre¬ 
tary of the Communist Party Committee for the Dnepro¬ 
petrovsk region, at that time one of the largest industrial 
centers in the Soviet Union. In 1941 at the outbreak of 
World War II in the USSR, Brezhnev joined the army as 
a political officer, holding the rank of brigade commissar. 
In 1944 he was promoted to major general and marched 
with the 4th Ukrainian Army Group in the June 1945 
Red Square Victory Parade. 

At the conclusion of the war he was put in charge of 
the Carpathian military district. He then became leader 
of the Communist Party in Moldavia, the smallest of 
the constituent republics of the Soviet Union, and then 
became a member of the party’s central committee and a 
candidate member of the presidium, losing all these posi¬ 
tions in the shakeup that followed the death of Joseph 
Stalin in 1954. 
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Brezhnev spent the next two years in Kazakhstan, 
where he became involved in developing new lands for 
agriculture. According to official Soviet government 
publications, Brezhnev greatly enjoyed his time there. It 
was during his time in Kazakhstan that Brezhnev became 
an ally of Nikita Khruschev and in 1957 succeeded 
Kliment Voroshilov as chairman of the presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union, and thus the chief 
of state—or president of the Soviet Union—from May 7, 
1960, until he resigned on July 15, 1964, to take a more 
active part in Communist Party affairs. 

On October 14, 1964, Brezhnev took part in the 
ousting of Khrushchev as first secretary of the CPSU 
and took his place, with a strong ally in Alexei Kosygin, 
the chairman of the council of ministers during most of 
Brezhnev’s time in power. Brezhnev and Kosygin pledged 
themselves to reinvigorating the economy of the Soviet 
Union and ensuring that it remained one of the super¬ 
powers. In contrast to Khrushchev, who made personal 
decisions on most issues, Brezhnev operated a more col¬ 
lective form of leadership and gradually tended to con¬ 
centrate on larger foreign and defense matters. 

Nikolai V. Podgorny’s retirement as chairman of 
the presidium of the Supreme Soviet (in essence head 
of state) meant that Brezhnev was able to assume that 
position as well, making it the first time the general sec¬ 
retary of the Communist Party was also head of state; 
Yuri Andropov, Konstantin Chernenko, and Mikhail 
Gorbachev were later to combine both roles. On 
an organizational level, Brezhnev was keen to reduce 
membership of the CPSU, which had expanded under 
Khrushchev. He always felt that the larger the party the 
more unwieldy it could become. 

Like many people at the time, Brezhnev was fascinat¬ 
ed by the achievements of Yuri Gagarin, and he poured 
much government energy and resources into space 
research. However, he was quickly diverted by political 
machinations. With the Prague Spring of 1968 threat¬ 
ening Soviet control of the country, Brezhnev reacted 
quickly. When he could not persuade Czechoslovak 
Communist Party leaders to change their positions, he 
ordered Warsaw Pact troops into Czechoslovakia. This 
was later justified by the “Brezhnev Doctrine,” with the 
Soviet Union stating publicly that it could intervene in 
countries within its sphere of influence. But Brezhnev was 
careful to be seen as acting multilaterally and soldiers 
from other Warsaw Pact countries were also involved. 
It was a move decried in the West but Brezhnev saw the 
political storm in western Europe as a price he had to 
pay for what he genuinely did regard as a threat to Soviet 
hegemony in eastern Europe. 



Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev (right) meets with U.S. president 
Gerald Ford in the mid-1970s. 


Soon afterward, Brezhnev entered with U.S. presi¬ 
dent Richard Nixon into a period of detente. Nixon 
visited the Soviet Union in 1972 and the two signed the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty (SALT 1) on May 26, 
1972, at a summit meeting in Moscow. In 1973, Brezh¬ 
nev traveled to the United States. 

In November 1976, Jimmy Carter was elected U.S. 
president and there was a greater focus on human rights. 
There was much Western press coverage of dissidents 
such as Anatoly Sharansky and Andrey Sakharov, as well 
as the use of Soviet mental asylums for holding critics of 
the government. However, the presence of more Western 
tourists in the Soviet Union also tended to lessen tensions 
and to open up the country considerably. They natural¬ 
ly visited Moscow and Leningrad (St. Petersburg), and 
began to travel to Kazakhstan and other parts of Central 
Asia, admittedly on tours organized by the Soviet travel 
bureau Intourist. 

After his health declined in late 1979, Brezhnev was 
seen in public less often, although he did visit Yugoslavia 
for the death of Marshal Tito in May 1980. Pictures 
of a seemingly robust Brezhnev meeting with Jimmy 
Carter reassured many of the Soviet leader’s health. By 
this time the Soviet Union was embroiled in a major 
conflict in Afghanistan. The Soviet government clearly 
did not expect the major storm of protests from the 
West, although the West’s reactions to the Vietnamese 
invasion of Cambodia in December 1978 should have 
prepared it for this. Brezhnev saw it as the Soviet Union 
aiding a neighboring government that was about to suc¬ 
cumb to Muslim fundamentalists. Brezhnev’s actions in 
Afghanistan became one of the most criticized aspects 
of Soviet foreign policy. 
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The next big test for Brezhnev was over the found¬ 
ing of the independent trade union, Solidarity, which was 
established in Poland in September 1980. When by the 
following year Solidarity boasted a membership of 10 
million, Brezhnev was keen on the Polish authorities’ act¬ 
ing quickly. On December 13, 1981, the Polish govern¬ 
ment imposed martial law and declared the Solidarity 
trade union illegal. Its leader, Lech Walesa, was arrested 
and his release only days after Brezhnev’s death clearly 
indicated Brezhnev’s role in the crackdown. 

When Brezhnev died on November 10,1982, in Mos¬ 
cow, he was buried in Red Square. Apparently the team 
that had embalmed Lenin and had looked after Lenin’s 
body for decades expected to be asked to embalm Brezh¬ 
nev, but this was not the case. For many years Brezhnev 
had been a familiar figure on the international stage. He 
had also received more public honors than most Sovi¬ 
et leaders, including the Lenin Peace Prize in 1973, the 
title of marshal of the Soviet Union in 1976, the Order 
of Victory (the highest military honor) in 1978, and the 
Lenin Prize for Literature (for his memoirs) in 1979. In 
hindsight, however, the Brezhnev era was regarded as 
one of economic stagnation. Although published eco¬ 
nomic figures showed that the economy was improving, 
and that economic growth had accelerated, the truth 
was that the Soviet infrastructure was wearing out, and 
its military was unable to keep up with new technology 
being designed in the United States. The Brezhnev years 
represented a decline in initiative, and the economy was 
largely maintained through the country’s massive natural 
resources. 

Brezhnev’s successor as general secretary of the CPSU 
was Yuri Andropov, who, although he had been head of 
the feared KGB, was determined to overcome the malaise 
that had taken place during the 1970s. He had been the 
man who had actually carried out Brezhnev’s policies of 
putting dissidents in mental asylums and forced internal 
exile. In a surprise move, Andropov immediately launched 
a crackdown on official corruption. Andropov also tried to 
repair relations with China, but died after only 15 months 
as general secretary. He was replaced by one of Brezhnev’s 
staunchest supporters, Konstantin Chernenko. On Chern¬ 
enko’s death after 13 months as general secretary Mikhail 
Gorbachev became general secretary of the CPSU. 

Further reading: Anderson, Richard. Public Politics in an 
Authoritarian State: Making Foreign Policy During the Bre¬ 
zhnev Years. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1993; Bre¬ 
zhnev, Leonid I. Memoirs. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1982; 
Dallin, Alexander, ed. The Khrushchev and Brezhnev Years. 
New York: Garland, 1992; Gelman, Harry. The Brezhnev 


Politburo and the Decline of Detente. Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1984. 

Justin Corfield 

Brown v. Board of Education 

The unanimous May 17, 1954, U.S. Supreme Court 
decision known informally as Brown sent shock waves 
through a deeply segregated nation and strengthened the 
growing African-American Civil Rights movement. 
Intended to end the racial segregation of public schools, 
the Brown decision made important inroads, but educa¬ 
tional equality for minorities remained elusive. 

By 1948 the National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People (NAACP) Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, headed by lawyer Thurgood Mar¬ 
shall, was focusing on dramatically unequal public 
schools. Eventually they would bring to the nation’s 
highest court a group of five lawsuits initiated by 
African-American parents from South Carolina; Virgin¬ 
ia; Washington, DC; Delaware; and Topeka, Kansas. 

The Brown case was named for Oliver Brown, the 
pastor father of Linda, a seven-year-old third-grader. 
She daily navigated a Topeka rail yard and busy roads 
to attend an all-black school although a white school 
was nearby. Compared to other school systems in the 
Brown case, Topeka provided relatively equal facili¬ 
ties to its tiny black population; community activists 
emphasized that racial separation made black children 
there feel inferior. 

The combined cases reached the Supreme Court in 
1952, but its ruling was postponed in anticipation of 
a rehearing. By then the Court had a newly appointed 
chief justice, Earl Warren, a former Republican governor 
of California. Brown would become the first of many 
cases that made the Warren Court a byword for judicial 
activism on behalf of America’s disenfranchised. 

Warren read the 11-page decision aloud. It invoked 
the Constitution’s Fourteenth Amendment in support 
of equal protection for minorities. It marshaled socio¬ 
logical and psychological evidence showing that racial 
separation, especially of children, rendered them “inher¬ 
ently unequal.” And Brown invalidated Plessy v. Fergu¬ 
son, the 1896 ruling that had affirmed the doctrine of 
“separate but equal.” In 1955 with a decision dubbed 
Brown II, the Court urged federal judges to undo school 
segregation “with all deliberate speed. ” 

By then a forceful white backlash had emerged. 
Although some southern and border states began to 
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educate black and white children together, many dis¬ 
tricts defied the Court’s suggestions. In 1956 a “South¬ 
ern Manifesto,” initiated by South Carolina Senator 
Strom Thurmond, accused the Court of abusing its 
power and vowed to reverse Brown. It was signed by 19 
of 22 southern senators and 77 of 105 representatives. 

In cities like Charlotte and New Orleans efforts to 
enroll black children in white schools were met with 
hostility and outright violence. In Little Rock, Arkan¬ 
sas, in 1957 an attempt by nine carefully chosen black 
students to attend Central High School was met with 
spitting, kicking, and death threats, encouraged by Gov¬ 
ernor Orval Faubus. Reluctantly President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower ordered army and national guard troops 
into Little Rock to restore order. By 1964 only 1.2 per¬ 
cent of black children in 11 southern states were attend¬ 
ing school with white children. Many whites left public 
schools for nominally “private” academies. 

The situation “up north” was hardly better. There, 
segregation occurred not by law (de jure), but by long¬ 
standing patterns of racial housing discrimination (de 
facto). In the 1970s a Boston judicial plan to bus black 
students to predominantly white schools triggered vio¬ 
lent protests not unlike those in Little Rock, as white 
families fled to suburban schools. 

Meanwhile African-American parents, most at first 
delighted by Brown, questioned the aims of racial inte¬ 
gration and doubted its realization. They argued that 
adequate school budgets and resources were more 
important than seating their children next to whites in 
the classroom. 

In 1967 the NAACP’s Thurgood Marshall became 
the first African-American justice appointed to the 
Supreme Court, but the racial equality he had worked 
to achieve remained only partially implemented when 
Brown’s 50th anniversary was celebrated in 2004. 

Further reading: Kluger, Richard. Simple justice: The History 
of Brown v. Board of Education and Black America’s Struggle 
for Equality. New York: Knopf, 2004; Patterson, James T. 
Brown v. Board of Education: A Civil Rights Milestone and its 
Troubled Legacy. New York: Oxford University Press, 2001. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Bush, George H. W. 

(1924- ) U.S. president 

George Herbert Walker Bush (b. June 12, 1924) was 
president of the United States from 1989 to 1993 after 


serving as Ronald Reagan’s vice president for the previ¬ 
ous eight years. He was born in Massachusetts, the son 
of Prescott Bush, a banker and future senator whose 
indirect financial ties to the Nazi Party remain contro¬ 
versial. He followed in his father’s footsteps by entering 
military service on his 18th birthday, in the midst of 
World War II, and became the country’s youngest naval 
aviator; by the time he was discharged at the end of the 
war three years later, he had received three Air Med¬ 
als, the Distinguished Flying Cross, and the Presiden¬ 
tial Unit Citation. He entered Yale University, where he 
majored in economics, joined the Skull and Bones soci¬ 
ety as his father had, and captained the baseball team in 
the first College World Series. 

In 1964, the year after Prescott finished his second 
and final year as senator from Connecticut, Bush ran 
for the Senate in Texas, winning the Republican nomi¬ 
nation but losing the election. He was elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1966, where he served 
until again losing the senatorial election in 1970. In the 
1970s, he served as the United States ambassador to 
the United Nations and the director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, an appointment that confirmed for 
many people the suspicions that he had been involved 
with the agency since his days at Yale. In fact, CIA 
documents have admitted that Bush’s business partner 
in Zapata Petroleum, the oil business he started, was a 
covert agent. The extent of Bush’s other ties with the 
agency have not been established. 

In 1980 Bush was Ronald Reagan’s principal oppo¬ 
nent in the Republican primaries and the one who coined 
the derisive term “voodoo economics” to refer to Reagan’s 
fiscal policy. When Reagan won the Republican nomina¬ 
tion, he made Bush his running mate; the two won deci¬ 
sively in both 1980 and 1984. In 1988 Bush became one 
of the few vice presidents to succeed his president. 

Over the course of the Reagan presidency, the cold 
war had all but ended, and during Bush’s term, the 
Berlin Wall was taken down, Germany reunified, the 
Soviet Union dissolved, and many Eastern European 
countries behind the Iron Curtain began holding elec¬ 
tions or overthrew their communist governments. In 
1990 when Iraq invaded Kuwait, Bush led the United 
Nations coalition in operations Desert Shield and Desert 
Storm, liberating Kuwait but stopping short of invading 
Iraq; it was, Bush said, not a war for oil but a war against 
aggression. Significantly, it was also a televised war, the 
first major American military action conducted under 
the watch of cable news. Americans whose parents had 
been the first to see footage of war on the evening news 
were now the first to see their war broadcast live. 
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George H. W. Bush and King Fahd (seated, right) meet in the Royal 
Pavilion in Saudi Arabia to discuss the situation in Iraq in 1990. 


In the 1992 election Bush lost to Governor Bill 
Clinton, an election notable for the involvement 
of Texas billionaire and third-party candidate Ross 
Perot, who won nearly a fifth of the popular vote 
despite frequent decisions not to run. Key to Bush’s 
loss were the recession, the perception that he was out 
of touch with the common man (particularly when 
compared with the genial Clinton), and the desire for 
change to reflect a new state of affairs in the wake of 
the cold war. 

Further reading: Duffy, Michael, and Dan Goodgame. March¬ 
ing In Place: The Status Quo Presidency of George Bush. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1992; Green, John Robert. 
The Presidency of George Bush. Lawrence: Kansas Univer¬ 
sity Press, 2000; Kelley, Kitty. The Family: The True Story 
of the Bush Dynasty. Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 2004; 
Smith, Jean Edward. George Bush’s War. New York: Henry 
Holt, 1992. 
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Bush, George W. 

(1946- ) U.S. president 

George Walker Bush was the 43rd president of the 
United States, elected in 2000 and serving from 2001 to 
2008. His presidency began and remained in controver¬ 
sy, from the issues surrounding the 2000 election to the 
aftermath of the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks 
and the subsequent wars in Afghanistan and Iraq. 


The oldest son of President George H. W. Bush, 
Bush was raised in Texas where his father had moved 
to start his Zapata Oil corporation, and like other men 
in his family, attended Yale University where he earned 
a degree in history and was a member of the Skull and 
Bones society. While his father and grandfather had served 
in the navy during wartime, he served in the Air Nation¬ 
al Guard during the Vietnam War. Bush has described 
this period of his life as irresponsible and informed by 
bad choices, characterized by excessive drinking. After 
a failed congressional bid, he spent most of the 1980s 
working in the oil industry before purchasing a share of 
the Texas Rangers baseball team, of which he served as 
general manager from 1989 to 1994. 

He ran for governor of Texas in 1994, the same year 
his younger brother Jeb ran for governor of Florida; 
Jeb lost, but was elected in 1998, the same year George 
won his reelection by a landslide. As governor of Texas, 
Bush was a noted conservative. State executions rose 
to higher levels than any other state in modern Ameri¬ 
can history, and the line between church and state was 
worn thin when Bush declared June 10, 2000, to be 
“Jesus Day,” a state holiday in memory of Jesus and 
encouraging reaching out to those in need. At the time, 
Bush was running for president; in an early debate pre¬ 
ceding the Republican primaries, he named Jesus (iden¬ 
tifying him only by the religious title “Christ”) as the 
political philosopher he most identified with. He won 
the Republican nomination, picking Dick Cheney—his 
father’s secretary of defense—as his running mate. 

Voting irregularities in Florida, where Jeb was still 
governor, made it difficult to determine whether Bush 
or Clinton’s vice president, A1 Gore, had won the state, 
and the electoral vote in the rest of the country was close 
enough that the Florida votes would be the tiebreakers. 
Less than one-tenth of 1 percent separated the two can¬ 
didates, requiring a series of recounts both by hand and 
machine, and precipitating a national controversy over 
reports of vote tampering, problematic ballot designs 
and the handling of overseas ballots, and the coincidence 
of a Bush governing the state. The U.S. Supreme Court 
finally ruled that with no time remaining to require a 
thorough and uniform recount, the state’s then-official 
count—in favor of Bush—would be upheld. Gore con¬ 
ceded the election rather than fight the matter further. 

More than any other president in recent memory, 
even in light of Ronald Reagan’s cold war rhetoric 
and its resemblance to “fire and brimstone” sermons, 
Bush has worn his faith on his sleeve, making frequent 
reference to God and Christian matters in his speeches. 
After the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, Bush 
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Black smoke billows from Ground Zero at the World Trade Center in New York City on September 11, 2001. Merely months into his 
presidency, the events of September 11 proved pivotal for the rest of George W. Bush’s two terms. 


declared a “war on terrorism,” and shortly identified 
an “axis of evil” (Iran, Iraq, and North Korea) as those 
states most guilty of sponsoring terrorist activity. Both 
terms of his presidency have been defined by this ini¬ 
tiative. While foreign policy led to war with Afghani¬ 
stan and a protracted war in Iraq, domestic policy was 
affected by the USA Patriot Act and the creation of the 
Department of Homeland Security. The Office of Strate¬ 
gic Influence was created in secret to develop psycholog¬ 
ical means of furthering the war on terrorism, chang¬ 
ing its name once the public discovered its existence. 

Bush and his administration have come under con¬ 
stant criticism. He has positioned himself as his father’s 
successor, staffing his cabinet with several men associated 
with the elder Bush and repeatedly referring to an Iraqi 
assassination attempt (“they tried to kill my dad”) as 
part of his justification for the war in Iraq. His approval 
rating has dipped as low as 28 percent, among the low¬ 
est presidential approval ratings in history, and several 


prominent movements have called for his impeachment, 
usually in response to the controversy surrounding the 
National Security Agency’s warrant-less surveillance. His 
slow response to the failure of the levees in New Orleans 
when Hurricane Katrina struck in 2005 has also come 
under fire, particularly given his support of the clearly 
ineffective Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA). 

Further reading: Daalder, Ivo H. America Unbound: The 
Bush Revolution in Foreign Policy. New York: Wiley, 2005; 
Mansfield, Stephen. The Faith of George W. Bush. New 
York: Tarcher, 2003; Minutaglio, Bill. First Son: George W. 
Bush and the Bush Family Dynasty. New York: Three Riv¬ 
ers, 2001; Toobin, Jeffrey. Too Close To Call: The Thirty-Six 
Day Battle To Decide the 2000 Election. New York: Ran¬ 
dom House, 2002. 
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Canada after 1950 

Since the mid-20th century Canada has been a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy and a parliamentary democracy with a 
federal system of parliamentary government. Canada’s 
constitution governs the legal framework of the country 
and consists of written text and unwritten traditions 
and conventions. 

Until November 1981 Canada’s government 
retained strong ties to the British parliament; the Cana¬ 
dian constitution could only be amended by an act of 
Great Britain’s parliament. Throughout the 1960s and 
1970s negotiations between the provinces and the fed¬ 
eral government that were designed to patriate the 
constitution and provide an amending procedure were 
unsuccessful. These negotiations between the federal 
government and the English-speaking provinces finally 
bore fruit in 1981, giving Canada full amendment pow¬ 
ers over its own constitution. 

Prior to this, Queen Elizabeth II of England had 
been the chief of state, and despite the patriation of the 
constitution, ties between Canada and the Common¬ 
wealth of Nations remain close. On September 27, 
2005, Michaelle Jean was appointed by the queen, on 
the advice of the prime minister, as governor-general of 
Canada for a five-year term. 

In February 2006 Stephen Harper became prime 
minister. This position belongs to the leader of the polit¬ 
ical party that can obtain the confidence of a majority 
in the House of Commons, whose members are elect¬ 
ed by the citizens by simple plurality in one electoral 


district. General elections are called by the governor- 
general when the prime minister so advises, and must 
occur every five years or less. 

Ever since its founding, Canada has had two official 
languages, English and French, which are the mother 
tongues of 56 percent and 28 percent of the population, 
respectively. On July 7, 1969, the Official Languages 
Act was proclaimed, and French was made commensu¬ 
rate to English throughout the federal government. This 
started a process that led to Canada’s redefining itself as 
a “bilingual” nation. French is mostly spoken in Quebec 
province, parts of New Brunswick, eastern and north¬ 
ern Ontario, Saskatchewan, the south of Nova Scotia, 
and the southern Manitoba province. Several aboriginal 
languages also have official status in the Northwest Ter¬ 
ritories. Inuktitut is the majority language in Nunavut 
and has official status there. 

Since the mid-20th century religion patterns have 
not changed much. They changed with the arrival of 
new immigrants, as they did during the country’s early 
days. Seventy-seven percent of Canadians identify 
themselves as Christians, and of that Catholics make up 
the largest group (43 percent). The largest Protestant 
denomination is the United Church of Canada; about 
17 percent of Canadians have no religious affiliation; 
and the remaining 6 or 7 percent practice religions 
other than Christianity. 

Canada’s entertainment industry grew alongside the 
United States’s leading film and music industry, having 
had a quick development during the 1950s and 1960s, 
but the most rapid development after the 1990s. For 
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Caribbean Basin Initiative 


decades the Canadian film market was dominated by 
the American film industry, but then Canadians devel¬ 
oped a vigorous film industry that produced a variety of 
well-known films, actors, and directors. 

Canada’s film industry is in full expansion as a site 
for Hollywood productions. The series The X-Files was 
famously shot in Vancouver, as was Stargate, the 2003 
version of Battlestar Galactica, and The Outer Lim¬ 
its. The American series Queer as Folk was filmed in 
Toronto. After the 1980s Canada—and Vancouver in 
particular—became known as Hollywood North. 

Canadian literature shows a mixture of French 
and Anglo-Saxon trends. After the mid-20th century 
there were many advances in literature, mainly since 
the 1980s. But before those years Canada’s literature 
also had some important authors. Whether written in 
English or French, Canadian literature reflects three 
main parts of the Canadian experience: nature and the 
relation with the sea, frontier life, and Canada’s position 
in the world. 

Further reading: Bothwell, Robert, Ian Drummond, and 
John English. Canada Since 1945. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1989; Morton, Desmond. A Short History of 
Canada. Edmonton: Hurtig, 1983; Norrie, Kenneth, Douglas 
Owram, and J. C. Herbert Emery. A History of the Canadian 
Economy. Toronto: Thomson-Nelson, 2002; Wallace, Iain. 
A Geography of the Canadian Economy. Don Mills: Oxford 
University Press, 2002. 
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Caribbean Basin Initiative 

Launched by U.S. president Ronald Reagan in 1983, 
the Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI) built on the legacy 
of the Alliance for Progress (1961-69) to foster free 
trade, open markets, economic growth, and export diver¬ 
sification throughout the circum-Caribbean, including 
Central America. 

Formally called the Caribbean Basin Economic 
Recovery Act (CBERA), and going into effect on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1984, the program was made permanent in the 
Caribbean Basin Economic Recovery Expansion Act 
(CBI II) in 1990 and was expanded substantially in 
2000 under President Bill Clinton in the Caribbean 
Basin Trade Partnership Act (CBTPA). The CBTPA, set 
to expire in 2008, includes 24 countries in a regional 
trading bloc akin to that created by the North Amer¬ 
ican Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). Measured in 


terms of the dollar values of goods exchanged, the ini¬ 
tiative has proven successful. In 2004 the total value 
of CBI exports to the United States more than tripled 
from 1984, reaching $27.8 billion, while U.S. exports 
to CBI countries reached $24.5 billion, 1.6 percent of 
total U.S. exports, making the CBI region the eighth 
largest recipient of U.S. exports. 

The CBI was launched during a period of escalat¬ 
ing tensions between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, when the U.S. foreign policy establishment was 
deeply concerned with the growth of leftist and revolu¬ 
tionary movements in Central America and the Carib¬ 
bean. By 1983 the Sandinista revolution in Nicaragua 
was entering its fourth year; the leftist FDR-FMLN 
political and guerrilla movements in El Salvador posed 
a serious challenge to that country’s U.S.-supported 
government; and the Guatemalan military’s U.S.-sup¬ 
ported war against several guerrilla groups and geno- 
cidal campaign against the country’s indigenous peoples 
had already peaked. 

The October 1983 U.S. invasion of Grenada to oust 
that country’s anti-imperialist, Marxist-oriented gov¬ 
ernment further underscored the geopolitical concerns 
of U.S. foreign policymakers. The CBI, which excluded 
Nicaragua until the Sandinista electoral defeat in 1990, 
was thus similar to Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress 
in its goal of weakening Soviet and Cuban influence, 
preventing leftist movements and governments from 
expanding their power, and tightening the economic 
integration between the United States and the nation¬ 
states of its historic “backyard.” 

Scholarly interpretations of the CBI’s economic 
and social impact vary widely. All observers agree that 
the CBI has expanded trade and promoted economic 
growth, but disagree over whether that growth has fos¬ 
tered sustainable economic development, diminished 
inequalities, alleviated poverty, or enhanced the social 
well-being of the majority. Critics charge that the CBI’s 
export-led model of growth has done little to improve 
living standards and has perpetuated structural inequal¬ 
ities within CBI member countries and between them 
and the United States. 

The CBI’s supporters argue that economic growth 
remains the sine qua non of poverty alleviation and 
improved social conditions. While it is difficult to 
disaggregate the effects of CBI-induced economic 
changes from other factors, the evidence indicates 
that poverty rates, socioeconomic differentiation, 
and indices of social well-being in most CBI countries 
have seen marginal improvements at best since 1984. 
All observers agree that the CBI and related U.S. laws 
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will continue to have a major impact on the region’s 
economies and inhabitants. 

Further reading: Alonso, Irma T., ed. Caribbean Economies 
in the Twenty-First Century. Gainesville: University of Flori¬ 
da Press, 2002; Rosen, Ellen Israel. Making Sweatshops: The 
Globalization of the U.S. Apparel Industry. Berkeley: Univer¬ 
sity of California Press, 2002. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Carter, Jimmy 

(1924- ) U.S. president 

James Earl Carter, Jr., was the president of the United 
States from 1977 to 1981, succeeding Gerald Ford. 
Though he only served a single term, his was a signifi¬ 
cant presidency in both foreign and domestic affairs, 
and he presided over a tumultuous time in American 
history. 

Like his predecessor, he was a gifted student and 
athlete and a navy officer. He resigned from the navy 
in 1953 immediately following the death of his father 
and worked on his family’s Georgia peanut farm for 
the rest of the decade, becoming active in local poli¬ 
tics. In 1962 he was elected to the State Senate, and he 
ran for governor only four years later, losing, but win¬ 
ning the 1970 election. During the election, he seemed 
to pay lip service to segregationists, but he condemned 
segregation immediately upon attaining office. He was 
the first southern governor to condemn segregation, 
and he underscored his point by appointing blacks to 
many state offices. A reform-minded pragmatist, he 
worked at streamlining state government, condensing 
programs and agencies while increasing school fund¬ 
ing, especially in the poorer parts of the state. 

But nothing in his governorship brought him to 
national attention, and when he ran for president in 
1976, he was almost a complete unknown. He made 
his reorganization of state government the centerpiece 
of his national campaign, and his soft-spoken charisma, 
southernness, and traditional moral character (Carter 
had taught Sunday school for years, and his sister Ruth 
was a well-known evangelist) were well received in the 
aftermath of Nixon’s corruption and Ford’s irrelevance. 
Though his opposition to segregation distanced him 
from the Dixiecrats, he was conservative for a Dem¬ 
ocrat and had criticized 1972 Democratic candidate 
George McGovern for being too liberal. Sentiment was 
against Ford sufficiently for Carter to win the election, 


albeit by a slim (2 percent) margin. He was the first 
southerner elected president since 1848. 

As president, Carter inherited a difficult economic 
situation. Stagflation and the 1973 oil crisis had dis¬ 
couraged growth for too long, after the lengthy healthy 
period to which Americans had become accustomed 
after World War II. The 1979 energy crisis followed the 
Iranian revolution, when the (previously American- 
supported) shah of Iran fled his country and allowed 
the Ayatollah Khomeini to seize power. Inflation 
reached double digits, and although many of Carter’s 
fixes were probably effective, the results were not seen 
until after he had lost the 1980 election. 

Where Carter excelled was in diplomacy. In Septem¬ 
ber 1978 he brought Israeli prime minister Menachem 
Begin and Egyptian president Anwar el-Sadat to Camp 
David, to continue and finalize peace negotiations that 
had been ongoing for months in the wake of the Yom 
Kippur War and the other Middle Eastern conflicts of 
the decade. The Camp David accords remain one of the 
most important developments in modern Middle Eastern 
relations, setting a precedent for Arab-Israeli diplomacy 
while segregating powerful Egypt from its Arab allies. 

Carter’s foreign policy was driven by his respect for 
human rights, which may have influenced his decision to 
deny the shah’s request for help during the Iranian Revo¬ 
lution. Though the shah’s reign had begun with American 
support immediately after World War II, and his gover¬ 
nance remained more liberal and Western-friendly than 
any other in the region, his social policies were still a far 
cry from what even conservative Westerners would sup¬ 
port, and by the late ’70s, this gap was more pronounced 
than it had been 30 years earlier. Carter did eventually 
grant the exiled shah entry to the United States for can¬ 
cer treatment in October 1979. In response, Iranian mili¬ 
tants seized the American embassy in Tehran and held 
53 hostages for more than a year. There is widespread 
speculation that the final negotiations were delayed by 
parties seeking Ronald Reagan’s election; the hostages 
were released on the day of his inauguration. 

The combination of the failing economy and the 
hostage crisis led to Carter’s loss to Reagan in the 1980 
election. For years he was considered something of a 
joke, emblematic of a weak Democratic Party unable 
to contend with the 12-year Reagan-Bush era. He 
remained active in humanitarian work, especially in the 
areas of human rights and public health, and was only 
the third U.S. president to be awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize. Since the 1990s he has taken on a role as occa¬ 
sional diplomat, visiting countries such as North Korea 
and Venezuela, and was the first president to visit Cuba 
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since the 1959 revolution. He has also been active with 
the charity Habitat for Humanity. 

Further reading: Bourne, Peter G. Jimmy Carter: A Com¬ 
prehensive Biography From Plains to Post-Presidency. New 
York Scribner, 1997; Harris, David. The Crisis: The Presi¬ 
dent, The Prophet, and the Shah: 1979 and the Coming of 
Militant Islam. New York: Little, Brown, 2004; Kaufman, 
Burton I. The Presidency of James Earl Carter Jr. Lawrence: 
Kansas University Press, 1993; Schram, Martin. Running 
For President, 1976: The Carter Campaign. New York: 
Stein and Day, 1977. 
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Castro, Fidel 

(1926- ) Cuban revolutionary leader 

Head of the Cuban Communist Party and leader of 
the Cuban revolution, Fidel Castro is one of the 
major world figures of the second half of the 20th cen¬ 
tury. One of the longest-lived heads of state in mod¬ 
ern times, and one of the most controversial, Castro 
was born out of wedlock on August 13, 1926, a few 
kilometers south of the Bay of Nipe in then-Oriente 
province (present-day Holguin) in eastern Cuba. His 
father, Angel Castro y Argiz, was a Galician immi¬ 
grant and owner of a large sugar estate; his mother, 
Lina Ruz Gonzalez, was a servant in Angel’s house 
and, after Fidel’s 17th birthday, Angel’s second wife. 
As an adult, Fidel grew estranged from his parents, 
maintaining close relations mainly with his younger 
brother Raul, who also became one of the revolution’s 
premier leaders. 

Graduating from the Jesuit high school Belen 
in Havana in 1945, Castro entered the University of 
Havana the same year. In 1947 he joined the moder¬ 
ately reformist and anti-imperialist Orthodox Party 
(Partido Ortodoxo), led by Eduardo Chibas. In 1948 
he traveled to Bogota, Colombia, for a student confer¬ 
ence being held alongside the ninth meeting of the Pan- 
American Union. There he witnessed and participated 
in the extraordinary events of the Bogotazo, in which 
liberal leader Jorge Gaitan was assassinated and 
Bogota erupted in massive street violence. The events 
are considered to have had a major impact on his think¬ 
ing on the role of violence and popular insurrection in 
sparking social change. 

Returning to Cuba, he married Mirta Diaz Balart, 
daughter of a wealthy Cuban family. He earned his law 



Fidel Castro in his early days in power. He was the undisputed 
leader of Cuba from 1959 until 2008. 


degree in 1950 and joined a small firm in Havana whose 
work focused mainly on the poor. Intensely interested in 
politics, he became a parliamentary candidate in 1952, 
only to see the elections cancelled following the coup by 
General Fulgencio Batista. 

Determined to challenge the regime, he and his 
brother Raul plotted and carried out an assault on 
the Moncada barracks in eastern Cuba on July 26, 
1953. The assault proved a military defeat but a politi¬ 
cal victory, with his four-hour “History will absolve 
me” speech at his October 1953 trial propelling him 
into national prominence. Imprisoned for less than 20 
months of a 15-year sentence (released in May 1955 in 
a general amnesty), he went into exile in Mexico and 
began organizing his 26 July Movement, composed 
of Cuban exiles and other Latin Americans, including 
Ernesto “Che” Guevara. 

Forming the nucleus of a guerrilla army, he and his 
followers returned clandestinely to eastern Cuba on 
December 2, 1956, where for the next two years they 
waged a guerrilla war against the Batista regime. Seiz¬ 
ing power on January 1, 1959, he was still vague about 
his ideology, which by his public statements could be 
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characterized as broadly nationalist and focused on 
issues of social justice. From 1959 to 1961 the revolu¬ 
tion radicalized and became integral to the cold war. 
In December 1961 he announced, “I am a Marxist- 
Leninist.” Since 1959 he was the undisputed leader 
of the Cuban revolution and government—revered by 
some, despised by others (especially the Miami-based 
Cuban exile community)—and renowned for his volca¬ 
nic energy, hours-long speeches, and hands-on leader¬ 
ship style. In early 2007 his death appeared imminent, 
but he remained in power until his resignation in Feb¬ 
ruary 2008. 

See also Bay of Pigs. 

Further reading: Gott, Richard. Cuba: A New History. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2004; Thomas, Hugh. Cuba: 
The Pursuit of Freedom. New York: Harper & Row, 1971. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Central Asia after 1991 

The former Soviet Republics of Central Asia consist 
of the present-day states of Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan. All five of 
the so-called stans received their independence during 
the fall of the Soviet Union in 1991. Often the five 
former Soviet republics are considered collectively 
because they share many of the same challenges and 
problems. 

One challenge commonly faced by the states of Cen¬ 
tral Asia is the rise of radical Islam. The geographic cen¬ 
ter of the movement is the Fergana Valley. The valley is 
shared by Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, and Kyrgyzstan, and 
has hosted a centuries-long tradition of independent 
Islamic thinking. Namangan, a key city in the valley, 
is also the home of a key founding member of the radi¬ 
cal terrorist group the Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan 
(IMU): Juma Namangani. 

Another typical problem in the region is one of effec¬ 
tive governance. Recent World Bank ratings attest to 
the regional governance dilemma. Quantitative scores 
for variables such as voice and accountability, political 
stability, government effectiveness, regulatory quality, 
rule of law, and control of corruption rank near the 
bottom third for each state. 

Another significant problem in Central Asia is the 
environment. Cities in the region face water shortages 
and contaminated water, pollution, and radioactive and 
toxic waste issues. Radon and uranium levels are nota¬ 


bly high in the region. Many have suggested that the 
chronic environmental problems have been inherited 
from the Soviet regime. During the 1930s Joseph Stalin 
attempted to increase Soviet cotton production by con¬ 
structing new canals in order to irrigate Central Asian 
lands. Water from the Aral continues to be diverted to 
the existing irrigation systems. As a result, a contem¬ 
porary ecological problem is the constant shrinking of 
the Aral Sea. In addition, land surrounding the Aral Sea 
faces desertification, which jeopardizes homes and busi¬ 
nesses near the water. Airborne pollutants have resulted 
in high levels of tuberculosis, viral hepatitis, and car¬ 
diovascular and liver diseases. 

Although each of the former Soviet Central Asian 
republics face similar challenges, each state also offers 
a different narrative, and generalizations do not tell the 
entire story. Indeed, each of the five former Soviet repub¬ 
lics has embarked on different paths since independence. 

KAZAKHSTAN 

The formal name for Kazakhstan and the successor to 
the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic is the Republic 
of Kazakhstan. The capital is Astana. Kazakhstan is 
1,049,155 square miles (about twice the size of Alaska). 
Figures from 2004 show a population of 15,143,704. 
Approximately 47 percent of all Kazakhs are Muslim. 
The predominant languages are Kazak and Russian. 
Kazakhstan neighbors Russia to the west and north, 
China to the east, and Kyrgyzstan, Uzbekistan, and 
Turkmenistan to the south. President Nursultan Naz¬ 
arbayev has served as the chief of state since before the 
December 16, 1991, day of independence. 

A sense of identity in Kazakhstan developed during 
the Soviet era. Ethnic Kazakh Dinmukhamed Kunaev 
served as the first secretary of the Kazakh Communist 
Party from 1956 to December 1986. Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev replaced Kunaev with a Slav named Gennady 
Kolbin. The violence and rioting that followed forced 
Gorbachev to turn to another Kazakh in order to pla¬ 
cate Kazakh opinion. During the August 1991 putsch 
against Gorbachev, Nazarbayev supported Gorbach¬ 
ev. Shortly afterward Nazarbayev banned all political 
activity in the government as well as in the courts and 
police. As the Soviet Union disintegrated, the Kazakh 
president was one of the last to push for independence 
from the Soviet Union. 

Economically, Kazakhstan enjoys a prosperous 
grain agribusiness in the north and raises stock in the 
south. Many extractive minerals can be found in the 
northeast: coal, iron ore, lead, zinc, copper, chromite, 
nickel, molybdenum, and tin. In addition, Kazakhstan 
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enjoys large deposits of oil and gas. The rich natu¬ 
ral resources have, in addition, made Kazakhstan an 
attractive destination for foreign direct investment. In 
fact, from 1991 to 2002, direct foreign investment in 
Kazakhstan was over $13 billion. Kazakhstan boasts 4 
billion tons of provable and recoverable oil reserves and 
2 trillion cubic meters of natural gas. Estimates suggest 
that Kazakhstan may be able to produce about 3 mil¬ 
lion barrels of oil a day by the year 2015. 

Kazakhstan’s constitution dates to 1993. The sys¬ 
tem is a presidential-parliamentary model similar 
to that in Russia. The executive was to be popularly 
elected. In March 1994 the Constitutional Court found 
that the method previously used to elect representatives 
to the lower house of parliament was illegal. A change 
was made so that the lower house, the Majlis, would 
be elected and the upper house, the Senate, would be 
appointed. The president controlled seven appointments 
to the Senate, and indirect elections of a joint session of 
all representative bodies of all local government units 
filled the other 32. By December 1995 new parliamen¬ 
tary elections were held. Nazarbayev constructed his 
own political party, Otan, in 1999. That same year, 44 
of 67 members in the lower house of parliament joined 
the Otan Party. The process for filling seats in the lower 
house was again changed. This time, 10 of the 67 pos¬ 
sible seats were reserved for proportional representa¬ 
tion for parties meeting a 7 percent threshold. 

Under pressure from Nazarbayev during October 
1998, the parliament moved elections scheduled for 
December 2000 to January 1999. Ultimately Naz¬ 
arbayev won the elections and received more than 79 
percent of the vote. However, many questions existed 
about the fairness of the 1999 elections. Former prime 
minister Akezhan Kazhegeldin, a significant opponent 
of the regime, was not allowed to run. Nazarbayev was 
re-elected in 2005 by more than 90 percent of the vote. 
Outsiders again criticized the election as unfair. 

Overall, Kazakhstan operates in the tradition of 
strong presidential governments in the region, with a 
great deal of control in the hands of Nazarbayev and 
his family. 

KYRGYZSTAN 

The formal name of the independent successor to the 
Kirgiz Soviet Socialist Republic is the Republic of Kyr¬ 
gyzstan. The capital is Bishkek. Kyrgyzstan is 76,640 
square miles in total area (a bit smaller than Nebraska). 
Figures from 2004 indicate a population of 5,081,429. 
Approximately 75 percent of the Kyrgyzstan popula¬ 
tion is Muslim. The prominent languages are Kyrgyz 


and Russian. Kyrgzstan is bordered by Kazakhstan in 
the north, Uzbekistan to the west, Tajikistan to the west 
and southwest, and China to the east. Until the Soviet 
years, many in Kyrgyzstan were primarily nomadic. 
Fife under the Soviet Union led to more modern life 
and movement to cities. Tike many republics in the 
former Soviet Union, the late 1980s and early 1990s 
brought questions of identity to Kyrgyzstan. 

Gorbachev’s program of perestroika led to ethnic 
riots in 1990. In an area bordering Uzbekistan, riots 
led to the deaths of some 200 civilians. The leader of 
the Kyrgyz Communist Party, Absamat Masaliev, called 
for the Supreme Soviet to elect him as president. The 
movement called Democratic Kyrgyzstan emerged in 
opposition to Masaliev, and Askar Akayev was chosen 
as president. 

Early in its history, Kygyzstan was seen by many 
as the most progressive of all Central Asian govern¬ 
ments. In fact, the United States symbolically opened 
its first Central Asian embassy in Bishkek on Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1992. By 1993 Kyrgyzstan was receiving the 
highest per-capita aid from the United States of any 
of the Central Asian states. In 1988 Kyrgyzstan was 
the first of the new Central Asian states to be invited 
to join the World Trade Organization. Bishkek has 
had fairly warm relations with Russia, which include 
the presence of Russian troops in Kyrgyzstan. The 
Central Asian state also offered bases to U.S. forces 
and allowed military flights into the Manas Interna¬ 
tional Airport in the aftermath of the September 11, 
2001, terrorist attacks. 

Since independence, Kyrgyzstan has distributed 
free land to approximately 700,000 citizens. Much of 
the industry is devoted to extractive ventures. Mining 
of antimony and mercury ores are a source of revenue, 
and lead, zinc, and coal are all mined as well. Most of 
the economy, however, still relies on agriculture. 

Akayev led Kyrgyzstan on a path of political lib¬ 
eralization. Eventually, opposition to market reforms 
from the legislature led to Akayev’s calling for a ref¬ 
erendum for February 1994. In that referendum, 96 
percent of respondents favored Akayev and his eco¬ 
nomic program. He responded by dissolving a leftover 
from the Soviet era, the 350-seat Supreme Soviet. In its 
place Akayev created a bicameral legislature called the 
Assembly of the People of Kyrgyzstan. Elections were 
set for February 5, 1995. In those elections, more than 
1,000 candidates ran for the 105 seats in the assem¬ 
bly. Approximately 80 percent of the candidates ran as 
independents and, ultimately, created an assembly very 
receptive to Akayev’s policies. 
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Civic education students listen to a visiting local religious leader, or 
mullah, in Kyrgyzstan. 


After the 1995 elections, Akayev began to increase 
his own power through a number of constitutional 
amendments. A policy of privatization resulted in about 
61 percent of all state-owned enterprises being privatized 
by May 1997. At that time Akayev became convinced 
that state assets were being sold too quickly, and a one- 
year ban on privatization resulted. In April 1998 the 
legislature approved further privatization. Many within 
the political opposition, however, claim that members of 
the legislature personally profited from the privatization 
process. As the parliamentary elections of February- 
March 2000 grew nearer, the Kyrgyz government made 
a concerted effort to minimize the turnout of opposition 
parties. In fact, the Organization on Security and Coop¬ 
eration in Europe criticized the elections as being unfair. 
Scheduled presidential elections in October 2000 created 
another challenge for Akayev. Akayev’s most significant 
opposition was widely believed to be Feliks Kulov, a for¬ 
mer vice president. Kulov, however, was arrested, acquit¬ 
ted, and rearrested on what many felt were fabricated 
charges, and eventually he pulled out of the race. Akayev 
was reelected with 74.47 percent of the vote. 

After the election Feliks Kulov called for coopera¬ 
tion with Akayev’s government. In spite of this, Kulov 
was arrested once again in 2001. In November that 
year, the opposition parties formed a “People’s Con¬ 
gress” and, in what was mainly a symbolic move, elect¬ 
ed Kulov chair. Opposition continued to grow when, 
in January 2002, a parliament deputy from southern 
Kyrgyzstan, Azimbek Beknazarov, was arrested. Clash¬ 


es between protesters and government authorities in 
March resulted in the deaths of six individuals. In April 
Kyrgyz authorities launched an investigation into the 
deaths. In May, as the commission released its report, 
protests calling for the resignation of Akayev spread 
throughout Kyrgyzstan. Akayev ordered the release of 
Beknazarov and even replaced the prime minister. Par¬ 
ticipation exceeded 86 percent. The referendum found 
that 75.5 percent supported the notion that Akayev 
serve until the completion of his term—in 2005. But 
12 opposition parties refused to participate in the ref¬ 
erendum. The most significant change in the constitu¬ 
tion was the movement from a bicameral to unicameral 
legislature, to be effective at the end of the legislative 
term. 

On March 24, 2005, Akayev bowed to widespread 
protests and the will of the people and resigned. The 
“Tulip Revolution” was seen by many as the result of 
Akayev’s inability to address growing levels of crime and 
corruption as well as questions concerning his reelec¬ 
tion. In the political shakeup that ensued, Kurman- 
bek Bakiev became president, and Omurbek Tekebaev 
became speaker of the Jogorku Kenesh, the parliament 
of Kyrgyzstan. Bakiev and Tekebaev engaged in a power 
struggle of their own. 

TAJIKISTAN 

The formal name for Tajikistan is the Republic of Tajik¬ 
istan, which is the independent successor state to the 
former Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Republic. Tajikistan’s 
2004 figures placed the population at 7,011,556. The 
predominant language is Tajik. Tajikistan is neighbored 
by China to the east, Afghanistan to the south, Uzbeki¬ 
stan to the west and north, and Kyrgyzstan to the 
north. Approximately 85 percent of Tajiks are Muslim. 
A large number of Tajikistan’s Muslims are Sunni from 
the Hanafi School. Mountain Tajiks boast a number of 
Shi’ite communities. During the Soviet period, very few 
mosques were allowed. In addition, 80 percent of the 
population is Tajik, with the next-largest group being 
Uzbek at about 15 percent. The capital city of Tajiki¬ 
stan is Dushanbe. 

During the Soviet period, Tajikistan was typical¬ 
ly ruled by leaders sent by Moscow. As late as 1990 
Tajiks were a minority in the Tajik Communist Party. 
The programs of perestroika and glasnost introduced 
by Gorbachev changed the dynamics of Tajik politics. 
In August 1990 the Tajik Supreme Soviet claimed 
sovereignty. The Tajik Communist Party leader and 
chair of the Supreme Soviet, Kakhar Makhkamov, 
resigned in August 1991 because of his support for 
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the hard-liner coup against Gorbachev. Makhka- 
mov was replaced by Kadriddin Aslonov. Upon his 
appointment, Aslonov immediately resigned from 
the Politburo of the Tajik Communist Party and used 
a decree to ban the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union from Tajik territory. The Tajik Supreme Soviet 
responded by ousting Aslonov as chair and electing 
Rakhmon Nabiyev. Nabiyev resigned as the chair of 
the Supreme Soviet on October 6. Elections set by the 
Supreme Soviet on November 24 initially featured 10 
candidates—ultimately 7 would vie for the position. 
Rakhmon Nabiyev won of the November 1991 elec¬ 
tion with 56.9 percent of the vote. 

By the spring of 1992 opposition to Nabiyev came 
in the form of the Islamic-led Union of Popular Forces. 
The union pushed for multiparty elections, greater free¬ 
dom of religion, and the removal of Nabiyev. The Tajik 
parliament gave Nabiyev the use of decree in order to 
strengthen the hand of the executive. Political protests 
continued, and Nabiyev resorted to the use of a state of 
emergency. In May opposition forces seized the capital 
and created a revolutionary council. Nabiyev lifted the 
state of emergency and promised to form a government 
of reconciliation. Eight seats in the new government 
were reserved for a coalition of democrats and moder¬ 
ate Islamists and the Islamic Revival Party. 

The compromise government only brought a brief 
period of peace. Nabiyev now not only faced criticism 
from Islamic opponents but also found himself under 
attack from ex-communists who insisted that he had 
ceded too much to the opposition. The central govern¬ 
ment quickly lost control of the countryside. Former 
communists began to seize local governments in the 
north, and the Islamists seized local governments in 
the south and the east. Nabiyev requested internation¬ 
al peacekeepers from the Commonwealth of Indepen¬ 
dent States, while opposition forces declared an open 
rebellion. Nabiyev was captured as he attempted to flee 
Dushanbe and was forced to resign. A new Islamic- 
democratic coalition government, led by Akbarsho 
Iskandarov, claimed control. The end result, at least 
for a time, was that the most developed regions of 
Tajikistan—the north—fell under the power of ex- 
communists aligned with Nabiyev. Forces loyal to Nabi¬ 
yev took over Dushanbe on December 10 and installed 
Emomali Rakhmonov as acting president. The Islamic 
forces fled to the mountainous regions of Tajikistan 
and to areas over the border in Afghanistan. The Tajik 
civil war was in full swing. 

As the war continued, the Tajik government 
received a great deal of financial and military sup¬ 


port from Russia. By the fall of 1993 there were some 
20,000 Russian troops in Tajikistan. Russian finances 
were providing an estimated 50 percent of the Tajik 
budget as well. The nearby government of Uzbekistan 
also provided a significant amount of support. In the 
summer of 1994 talks between the rebels and the Tajik 
government, held in Islamabad, led to a cessation of 
hostilities. In November 1994 presidential elections 
were held between Rakhmonov and former prime min¬ 
ister Abdumalik Abdulajanov. The new constitution 
was approved, and Rakhmonov won reelection with 
60 percent of the vote. 

By early 1996 President Rakhmonov faced accu¬ 
sations of corruption. Russia informed Rakhmonov 
that they would not intervene again to save the regime. 
Rakhmonov began negotiations with the rebels and 
dismissed several high-ranking government officials. 
Under a great deal of pressure from the Russians, 
Rakhmonov traveled to Moscow in December 1996 
to meet with the Islamic Renaissance Party, the larg¬ 
est party within the United Tajik Opposition (UTO). 
A peace agreement was reached, and a Reconciliation 
Council was formed. Once Rakhmonov returned to 
Dushanbe, however, he was unable to convince politi¬ 
cal allies to sign off on the agreement. Again, after tre¬ 
mendous pressure from Russia, Rakhmonov returned 
to Moscow in the spring of 1997 to negotiate with the 
UTO. Rakhmonov agreed to allow opposition troops 
into the Tajik armed forces. Meetings followed in 
Tehran in April 1997 and in Moscow in June 1997. 
The two political parties that supported the govern¬ 
ment—the People’s Party and the Political and Eco¬ 
nomic Renewal Party—combined to form the National 
Unity Movement. Tajik politics were set to be a contest 
between two different parties: one in support of Presi¬ 
dent Rakhmonov and one opposition party. The move¬ 
ment to a two-party system, it was hoped, would have 
the effect of limiting the violence inherent heretofore in 
Tajik politics. 

The late 1990s were characterized by a number of 
political assassinations. In 1998 opposition politician 
Otakhon Latifi was killed, and a former prosecutor 
general, Tolib Boboyev, was killed in early 1999. The 
1997 agreement called for parliamentary elections by 
1998, but the ban on Islamic political parties retarded 
rapid reconciliation. The Tajik people, by 1999, faced 
three crucial amendments: the establishment of Islamic 
political parties, the creation of an upper chamber of 
parliament, and a single seven-year presidential term. 
All three amendments were approved on September 26. 
Presidential elections were scheduled for November 6, 
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1999, and lower-house parliamentary elections for Feb¬ 
ruary 27, 2000. 

Three potential presidential candidates were not 
allowed on the ballot based on the claim that they 
had not achieved the required number of signatures. 
The Islamic Renaissance Party—a key member of the 
UTO—called for a boycott of the presidential elections. 
The end result was that Rakhmonov only faced nomi¬ 
nal resistance and was reelected with 96 percent of the 
vote. Parliamentary elections were just as complicated. 
In fact, the Supreme Court used various legal machi¬ 
nations to suppress opposition. The only parties to 
meet the 5 percent parliamentary threshold were the 
People’s Democratic Party, the Communist Party, and 
the Islamic Renaissance Party. Elections for the newly 
created upper house, the Majlisi Milliy, were held on 
March 23, 2000. In the Tajik system of governance, the 
Majlisi Milliy theoretically serves as a stabilizing factor 
in domestic politics. 

As in other states in the region, one of the primary 
concerns of the Tajik government is the specter of radi¬ 
cal Islam. The Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan (IMU), 
which was headquartered in Afghanistan, launched 
incursions into Kyrgyzstan via Tajikistan in 1999 and 

2000. The Hizb ut-Tahrir later became a concern as 
well. Hizb ut-Tahrir called for an Islamic state in Central 
Asia. In 2002 President Rakhmonov stepped up attacks 
and surveillance of Islamic groups. Another significant 
modern problem facing Tajikistan is the transit of illegal 
drugs and associated problems. 

As a result of the 1992 to 1997 Tajik civil war, 
Tajikistan’s relations with Russia have been close. Even 
after the civil war ended, Russian troops remained in 
order to protect the Tajik border with Afghanistan. 
During the reign of the Taliban in Afghanistan, Tajik¬ 
istan offered sanctuary to a Tajik commander and 
his troops. Ultimately, Tajikistan feared the potential 
spread of radical Islam from Afghanistan. After the 
terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, on the United 
States, Tajikistan was among the first to offer coop¬ 
eration with the United States—despite the relatively 
warm relationship between Tajikistan and Russia. 
Tajikistan permitted the use of the Dushanbe Airport 
and allowed the basing of a small contingent of U.S. 
troops within its sovereign borders. 

Tajikistan boasts a presidential-parliamentary 
government. The president is popularly elected within 
a multiparty system and fills both the ceremonial role 
of head of state and the policy-creating role of a chief 
executive officer. The prime minister is appointed by 
the president and is confirmed by the lower chamber 


of parliament. The prime minister and the cabinet 
control the day-to-day operations of the government. 
President Rakhmonov and many of his political allies 
are former members of the Tajik Communist Party. 
The power-sharing arrangement of 1997 guaranteed 
30 percent of government and local posts to opposi¬ 
tion parties. Key to this arrangement is the reality that 
all geographic areas are represented. The power-shar¬ 
ing agreement was renewed in 1999 and then again, 
indefinitely, in 2002. 

Most of the Tajik economy is agricultural, and cotton 
is the most dominant agricultural product. Industrially, 
Tajikistan is mostly involved in the light manufacturing 
segments of cotton and silk processing. But Tajikistan 
is rich in nonferrous metals. Mining of coal, iron, lead, 
zinc, antimony, mercury, gold, tin, and tungsten are the 
most common extractive industries. Some deposits of 
oil and natural gas have also been discovered. Over 
three-quarters of Tajiks live at or near the poverty line. 
Politically, the uneasy peace that lasted since the end of 
the Tajik civil war offered some optimism for the future 
of that state. 

TURKMENISTAN 

The formal name for Turkmenistan is the Republic of 
Turkmenistan, which is the successor to the Turkmen 
Soviet Socialist Republic. Figures from 2004 indicated 
a population in Turkmenistan of 7,011,556. Muslims 
account for 85 percent of the population in Turkmeni¬ 
stan, which is 186,400 square miles in area. The capi¬ 
tal city is Ashgabat, and Turkmenistan is bordered by 
Kazakhstan to the north, Uzbekistan to the north and 
east, and Iran and Afghanistan to the south. The Caspi¬ 
an Sea lies to the west. The Turkmen landmass is domi¬ 
nated by the Kara Kum Desert, also referred to as the 
Black Sand Desert. The Kara Kum Canal is the largest 
irrigation and shipping canal in the world. Approxi¬ 
mately three-fourths of all citizens of Turkmenistan 
are Turkmen, with the next-largest ethnic groups being 
Uzbek, at about 9 percent, and Russian, at 6.7 percent. 
Since independence, a significant problem has been the 
flight of Russians. 

Although loyal to the Soviet Union, the Turkmen 
Supreme Soviet declared sovereignty in August 1990. 
Saparmurat Niyazov, first secretary of the Turk¬ 
men Communist Party, was elected to the office of 
president in October 1990. After the coup attempt 
on Gorbachev, in 1991, Niyazov declared Turkmen 
independence and scheduled a referendum for Octo¬ 
ber 26. In the referendum 94 percent favored inde¬ 
pendence. The next day Niyazov made independence 
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official and seized all assets of the Soviet Communist 
Party. The Turkmen Communist Party was renamed 
the Turkmen Democratic Party and elected Niyazov 
as chair. 

Niyazov served as president until late December 
2006. Turkmen foreign policy is based upon a number 
of bilateral agreements and does not allow multilat¬ 
eral agreements. In terms of domestic policy, Niyazov 
engaged in a strategy to enhance the Turkmen culture. 
He adopted the name the Great Turkmenbashi and 
claimed a “monopoly on wisdom.” Attempts to isolate 
Turkmenistan included the banning of opera, the clos¬ 
ing of concert halls and the circus, ending the Academy 
of Sciences, and institution of Turkmen-only language 
laws. In addition, Turkmenistan had no recognized 
opposition parties. A referendum held in January 1994 
on whether Niyazov’s term should be extended to 
2002 resulted in a reported 1,959,408 for, 212 against, 
and 13 spoiled ballots. In November 2002, however, 
Niyazov survived an assassination attempt. In 2003 
Niyazov constructed penal colonies in the Karakum 
desert in an effort to, according to Niyazov, make soci¬ 
ety healthier by cleansing society. Niyazov died in late 
December 2006 and was succeeded by Deputy Prime 
Minister Gurbungali Berdymukhamedov. 

Initial elections were held in December 1994. During 
the legislative elections, no opposition party was able to 
meet the standards required for registration. Hence the 
vast majority of the 1994 victors were all members of 
the Democratic Party of Turkmenistan—and ran unop¬ 
posed. In December 1999 parliamentary elections were 
held once again. This time 102 candidates competed for 
50 seats. Again—other than a few scattered indepen¬ 
dents—the candidates were almost exclusively members 
of the Democratic Party of Turkmenistan. 

In 2002 the former chair of the Turkmen Central 
Bank, Hudaiberdi Orazov, joined the anti-Niyazov forc¬ 
es. Orazov was fired as deputy prime minister in 2000. 
Characterizing himself as a reformer, Orazov lost some 
credibility when he was charged with embezzling money 
from the Turkmen government. Orazov later admitted 
partially to the charges and even returned $100,000 in 
funds. All three major political opponents ended up liv¬ 
ing in Moscow. Niyazov followed with a purge of the 
National Security Committee in March 2002. Defense 
Minister Kurbandurdy Begendjev was also fired, as 
were a number of other high-ranking officials on the 
National Security Committee. A month later, in May 
2002, the former head of the National Security Com¬ 
mittee and 21 of his subordinates were accused of a 
number of crimes that included murder, hiring prosti¬ 


tutes, accepting bribes, and corruption. Also charged 
with corruption was ex-defense minister Begendjev. 
The trials proceeded very rapidly and led to long prison 
sentences. Purges also led to the dismissals of the chair 
of the National Bank, the head of the country’s main 
television outlet, the chair of the Council for Television 
and Radio Broadcasting, and the rector of the Institute 
of Culture. 

Perhaps one of the most mysterious developments in 
Turkmenistan’s politics was the attempted assassination 
of Niyazov on November 25, 2002. A number of con¬ 
flicting accounts emerged, but what they all shared was 
that an armed attempt was made on Niyavoz and that 
his car escaped untouched. Some political opponents 
accused Niyazov of masterminding the attack himself 
in some sort of effort to enhance his political position 
both domestically and internationally. Niyazov used 
the attack as an excuse to crack down on the opposi¬ 
tion again. The assassination attempt was followed by 
the arrests of hundreds—including a number of foreign 
citizens. Niyazov raided the Uzbek embassy and accused 
them of harboring assassination conspirators, and then 
expelled the Uzbek ambassador. Somewhat ironically, 
regime opponent and former foreign minister Boris 
Shikhmuradov was arrested several days before the 
assassination attempt while attempting to secretly enter 
Turkmenistan from Uzbekistan. Shikhmuradov was sen¬ 
tenced to life in prison. In early 2003 Niyazov was pur¬ 
suing law enforcement and security officials because of 
the assassination attempt. 

Turkmenistan utilized the Soviet-era government 
system until December 1994. At that point Turkmeni¬ 
stan created a new system in which the president is the 
head of state and head of government. The legislative 
arm of Turkmenistan is the Majlis and consists of 50 
members elected for a five-year term. Niyazov dominat¬ 
ed the legislative branch. 

The Turkmen system also includes constitutional 
and supreme courts. The constitution of Turkmenistan 
also calls for a body called the Khalk Maslakhaty (Peo¬ 
ple’s Supreme Council). The People’s Supreme Council is 
the country’s supreme consultation body. Theoretically, 
the People’s Supreme Council is to meet annually, but 
it met for the first time in three years in August 2002. 
The council includes cabinet members, local executive 
bodies, judges, and members of some nongovernmental 
organizations. At the 2003 annual meeting the Khalk 
Maslakhaty took over many of the functions previously 
entrusted to the Majlis. 

Economically, Niyazov spoke in favor of private 
property. In December 1996 Niyazov began a program 
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of leasing that allowed farmers to receive land from state 
farms free of rent for a period of 15 years. Cotton is a 
leading agricultural product, but grain is also produced. 
Industry in Turkmenistan is limited mainly to extractive 
ventures and, specifically, oil and gas. Turkmenistan has 
the third-largest natural gas reserves in the world, and 
its Caspian Sea oil deposits are topped only by those 
in Kazakhstan. Foreign investment, in large part due 
to the nature of Niyazov’s regime, has been very slow. 
Major markets for Turkmen gas now include western 
Europe, Russia, Ukraine, and Iran. 

The growth of Turkmenistan has been slow and 
painful. Energy sales provided needed funds, but these 
funds were almost all spent by Niyazov in efforts to 
enhance his own cult of personality. Ultimately, Turk¬ 
menistan’s future was clouded by the possibilities of 
political instability, made even more cogent with the 
death of Niyazov on December 21, 2006. In Febru¬ 
ary 2007 Gurbungali Berdymukhamedov was elect¬ 
ed president. 

UZBEKISTAN 

Officially the Republic of Uzbekistan, Uzbekistan is 
the former Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and is the 
most populated of all the Central Asian states. Uzbeki¬ 
stan celebrated its independence on September 1, 1991. 
Tashkent is the capital city of Uzbekistan. Figures from 
2004 showed an Uzbek population of 26,410,416. 
Approximately 88 percent of all Uzbeks are Muslim. 
In terms of area, Uzbekistan is 186,400 square miles, 
which makes it about the size of California. Uzbekistan 
is bordered by Kazakhstan on the west and south, Kyr¬ 
gyzstan and Tajikistan to the east, Afghanistan to the 
south, and Turkmenistan to the south and west. Prin¬ 
cipal languages are both Uzbek and Russian. Uzbeks 
make up about 80 percent of the total population and 
are followed by Russians (5.5 percent) and Tajik (5 per¬ 
cent). Geographically, Uzbekistan boasts parts of the 
Amu Dar’ya River Valley and the Kysyl-Kum Desert. 
In eastern Uzbekistan the landscape includes the Tien 
Shan Mountain Range and the politically significant 
Fergana Valley. Uzbekistan also borders the environ¬ 
mentally troubled Aral Sea. Since 1936 Uzbekistan has 
also included the Kara-Kalpakia Autonomous Repub¬ 
lic. Approximately 1.2 million people live in the Kara- 
Kalpakia Region. 

Uzbekistan’s Soviet era was most notable for its 
impact on regional agriculture. During the 1950s the 
Soviets completed large irrigation projects that trans¬ 
formed present-day Uzbekistan into a large cotton 
producer. During the Soviet era, the Communist Party 


controlled the politics of Uzbekistan. However, with 
Gorbachev’s perestroika came a nascent nationalist 
movement. In June 1990 the Uzbek Supreme Soviet 
passed a resolution of sovereignty. After the failed 
coup of 1991 against Gorbachev, the leader of the 
Uzbek Communist Party, Islam Karimov, remained 
silent until it was clear the putsch would be defeated. 
Then Karimov condemned the coup and quickly acted 
to ban the Communist Party in the police and the 
armed forces. In August of that same year, Uzbekistan 
declared independence. By September, Karimov had 
changed the Uzbek Communist Party to the People’s 
Democratic Party. 

Upon independence Karimov began to utilize a 
strategy of nationalism. Under Karimov’s direction, the 
Uzbek Supreme Soviet called for elections for December 
29, 1991. Although opposition political parties were 
allowed, they were not permitted to act freely. In fact, 
Birlik, a popular opposition party, was not permitted 
to field a candidate for the December elections. Uzbek 
authorities banned the Islamic Renaissance Movement, 
which called for the formation of an Islamic state. Only 
the Erk Democratic Party provided an opposition can¬ 
didate to Karimov. In the December elections, Karimov 
won 86 percent of the vote and the Erk candidate 12.4 
percent. Soon after the election, the Erk Democratic Party 
was banned, and leadership in the party fled to Turkey. 

December 1994 brought parliamentary elections to 
Uzbekistan. The recently amended constitution called 
for 250 deputies—in place of the 500 formerly seated. 
Political opposition was not permitted. The two main 
political parties were the ruling People’s Democratic 
Party, which won 205 seats, and the government- 
created National Progress Party, which won six seats. 
Presidential elections scheduled for 1996 were post¬ 
poned until 2000 with a 1995 referendum. Karimov won 
another five-year term in January 2000 with 91.9 percent 
of the popular vote. The only other option for voters 
was Karimov’s hand-selected opposition, Abdulhafiz 
Dzhalalov. Dzhalalov headed the People’s Democratic 
Party—the party Karimov ran until 1996. Another ref¬ 
erendum followed in January 2002 and delayed the 
scheduled 2005 elections until 2007. 

A critical issue facing Uzbekistan is militant Islam. 
In his first few years in office, Karimov encouraged 
Islam. However, a 1997 attack on four policemen in 
the city of Namangan placed the Karimov regime on 
notice that radical Islam might be a potential prob¬ 
lem. The Islamic threat became even more pronounced 
following a February 1999 assassination attempt on 
Karimov. On the way to a cabinet meeting, Karimov’s 
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motorcade was attacked. Although the president was 
uninjured, 16 were killed and 80 others wounded. 
The government immediately placed blame on Islam¬ 
ic extremism. Observers of the Uzbek government 
claimed that the Islamic threat was one that was exag¬ 
gerated by Karimov in order to rationalize further 
crackdowns on Islam. 

After the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks on 
the United States, Islam Karimov was one of the first 
to offer his country’s support. Uzbekistan ultimately 
offered use of its airspace and modern air bases and 
allowed the United States limited basing privileges. For 
its part, the United States served Uzbek interests with 
its attack on the Taliban in Afghanistan. 

Islamic militants launched a number of suicide 
bombings in Tashkent from March 28, 2004, to April 
1, 2004. Security officials claim that the attackers were 
trained in Pakistan and had links to al-Qaeda. In addi¬ 
tion, wider attacks were most certainly planned, as law 
enforcement seized 50 suicide belts from one Uzbek 
woman. Government figures claim that the attacks 
resulted in the death of 47, including 10 policemen and 
33 militants. Initially the government blamed the Hizb 
ut-Tahrir. Soon after, a theory emerged that the attacks 
were the result of a resurgent IMU. Law enforcement 
officials finally settled on the arrest of members of 
Jamoat, which translates into “community.” Jamoat is 
believed to be the remnants of IMU cadres. In July 2004 
further attacks commenced against the Israeli and U.S. 
embassies and the Uzbek General Prosecutor’s Office. 

The relationship between Uzbekistan and the United 
States certainly was strained in May 2005. During that 
month Uzbekistan is said to have massacred demonstra¬ 
tors in the Fergana town of Andijhan. Karimov claimed 
that the uprising was a result of the United States’s and 
nongovernmental organizations’ attempts to replicate 
the successful revolutions in Georgia, Ukraine, and Kyr¬ 
gyzstan. By July 2005 Karimov served notice that the 
United States should cease operations at the Uzbek air 
base at Karshi-Khanabad within 180 days. 

The government of Uzbekistan is a presidential-par¬ 
liamentary system, but the president has been dominant 
since independence. Karimov ruled initially through the 
Uzbek Communist Party and then changed its name to 
the People’s Democratic Party. Karimov resigned party 
leadership in 1996 in order to show a semblance of plu¬ 
ralism. However, all five political parties represented 
in the Oliy Majlis—the parliament—are from parties 
created by Karimov. In addition, of the 250 seats in the 
Oliy Majlis, the largest bloc is reserved for local gov¬ 
ernment representatives. 


Uzbekistan is heavily reliant on agriculture and, in 
particular, on the growth of cotton. The majority of 
its cotton ends up being exported. Uzbek cotton also 
accounts for two-thirds of all Central Asian cotton, and 
Uzbekistan is the second-largest exporter of cotton in 
the world. Most of the food consumed by Uzbeks is 
produced in the many small farms throughout the coun¬ 
try. All Uzbek agriculture is heavily dependent upon the 
irrigation system, a remnant from the Soviet era. 

Uzbekistan also boasts large reserves of coal, natu¬ 
ral gas, and petroleum. Russia is a large consumer of 
Uzbek gas. Mining of gold is also a source of income 
for Uzbekistan. In 2001 gold exports made up 9.6 per¬ 
cent of the Uzbek GDP. Copper, zinc, and lead ores are 
mined, and uranium is also produced in Uzbekistan. 
The partnership between Uzbekistan and the United 
States in the war on terror brought economic relief 
to Uzbekistan. In November 2001 the United States 
offered Karimov a $100 million grant in order to make 
Uzbek currency fully convertible. James Wolfensohn of 
the World Bank visited Tashkent in April 2002 and 
offered $350 million to fund infrastructure projects over 
two years and $40 million to aid in improving water 
supplies. Yet the economy of Uzbekistan, like those of 
others in Central Asia, is troubled and operates at levels 
considerably lower than it did during the Soviet era. 

See also Soviet Union, dissolution of the. 

Further reading: Anderson, John. The International Politics 
of Central Asia. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1997; Garnett, Sherman W., Alexander Rahr and Koji Wata- 
nabe. The New Central Asia: In Search of Stability. New 
York: Trilateral Commission, 2000; Library of Congress, 
Federal Research Division. Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajiki¬ 
stan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan: Country Studies. Wash¬ 
ington, DC: Library of Congress, 1997; Olcott, Martha Brill. 
Kazakhstan: Unfulfilled Promise. Washington, DC: Carn¬ 
egie Endowment for International Peace, 2002; Shoemaker, 
M. Wesley. Russia and the Commonwealth of Independent 
States. 35th ed. Harpers Ferry, WV: Stryker-Post Publica¬ 
tions, 2004. 

Matthew H. Wahlert 

Chavez, Hugo 

(1954- ) Venezuelan president and revolutionary 

Hugo Rafael Chavez Frias, president of Venezuela 
from February 1999 to the present writing in 2008, 
ranks as one of the most influential and controversial 
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figures in post-COLD war Latin America. Distinguished 
by his left-populist policies, strident anti-imperialism 
and anti-neoliberalism, promotion of Latin American 
integration—often bombastic and polarizing rheto¬ 
ric—and volcanic energy, and the driving force behind 
Venezuela’s so-called Bolivarian revolution, Chavez 
elicits strong emotions among both supporters and 
detractors. A key debate among scholars is whether his 
“democratic socialism” will lead to a populist dictator¬ 
ship characteristic of Latin America in the 20th century, 
or whether his government can pursue a populist social 
revolution while maintaining the democratic political 
structures that have endured since the days of Romulo 
Betancourt in the late 1950s. 

Born on July 28, 1954, in the city of Sabaneta 
(pop. 20,000), capital of the southwestern plains state 
of Barinas, and of Spanish, Indian, and African ances¬ 
try, he was the second son of school teachers, receiving 
a good education. At age 17 he entered the Venezue¬ 
lan Academy of Military Sciences, where he graduated 
four years later as a sub-lieutenant. He attended Simon 
Bolivar University in Caracas, sharpening his political 
views on pan-American nationalism (“Bolivarian- 
ism”), socialism, and anti-imperialism. For the next 
17 years he served in the military, rising from coun¬ 
terinsurgency paratrooper and platoon commander 
to lieutenant colonel and instructor at the Venezuelan 
Military Academy. On July 24, 1983, on the bicen¬ 
tennial of the birth of Simon Bolivar, Chavez and his 
comrades secretly founded the Bolivarian Revolu¬ 
tionary Army (Ejercito Revolucionario Bolivariano, 
or ERB-200) with the goal of launching a Bolivarian 
revolution in Venezuela. 

On February 4, 1992, in the midst of widespread 
popular disaffection for the government of President 
Carlos Andres Perez and his free-market reforms (man¬ 
ifest most dramatically in the massive street protests 
and riots known as El Caracazo, in February 1989), 
the ERB launched a failed coup attempt. Appearing on 
national television, Chavez became an overnight celeb¬ 
rity for his vigorous denunciations of the government’s 
corruption and cronyism before he and other coup 
leaders were jailed. Two years later he was released 
in an amnesty by the government of President Rafael 
Caldera. Reorganizing the ERB as the Fifth Repub¬ 
lic Movement (Movimiento Quinto Republica, or 
MQR) and campaigning on his Bolivarian platform, 
in December 1998 he won the presidency with 56 per¬ 
cent of the popular vote. 

Once in office, Chavez embarked on a wide- 
ranging program of social, economic, and political 


reforms. In 1999, after seeing many of his initiatives 
blocked by the National Assembly, he oversaw the 
writing and promulgation of a new constitution, which 
granted the executive greater powers and renamed the 
country the Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela (Republi¬ 
ca Bolivariana de Venezuela). Reelected in July 2000 to 
a six-year term, he deepened the reforms of his first 
months in office. 

In spring 2002 an opposition movement coalesced 
demanding his ouster, and between April 11 and April 
13, he was briefly removed from office before mas¬ 
sive street protests led to his reinstatement. In August 
2004 he triumphed decisively in a national referendum 
intended to recall him, and in December 2006 won 
a second six-year presidential term with 63 percent 
of the vote. In a December 2007 referendum, voters 
rejected Chavez’s proposed changes to Venezuela’s 
constitution, hurting the momentum of his socialist 
program. 

Further reading: Ellner, Steven, and Daniel Hellinger, eds. 
Venezuelan Politics in the Chavez Era: Class, Polarization, 
and Conflict. Boulder, CO: Lynne Reinner, 2004; Gott, Rich¬ 
ard. Hugo Chavez and the Bolivarian Revolution. London: 

Verso, 2005. London: Verso, 2001; -. In the Shadow 

of the Liberator: The Impact of Hugo Chavez on Venezuela 
and Latin America. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Chiang Ching-kuo 

(1910-1988) Chinese political leader and reformer 

Chiang Ching-kuo was Chiang Kai-shek’s eldest son. 
In 1925 he set out to study in the Soviet Union with 
other young Chinese men and women during a peri¬ 
od when the Chinese Nationalist Party (KMT) was 
allied with the Soviet Union and a United Front with 
the Chinese Communist Party (CCP). Chiang Ching- 
kuo’s fortunes changed dramatically in 1927 when his 
father ended the United Front and purged the CCP 
from the KMT. 

In retaliation, Soviet leader Joseph Stalin refused 
to allow Ching-kuo to return to China, although 
other students were allowed to repatriate. Thus he 
remained in the Soviet Union, where he worked in 
various factories and mines and married a Russian 
woman. Early in 1937 he was suddenly summoned 
to Moscow and was told by top Soviet officials that 
he could return to China. The reason was Japan’s 
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imminent attack on China and the Soviet realization 
that if China fell, the Soviet Union would be Japan’s 
next victim. 

Chiang Kai-shek immediately began to train his 
son in government, initially at the county level in 
regions just behind the battlefront during World War 
II and then progressively promoting him to bigger 
tasks both on the mainland and, after the National¬ 
ists lost the civil war to the CCP in 1949, on Tai¬ 
wan. In 1965 he was appointed minister of defense; 
later he was appointed vice-premier, and he became 
premier in 1972, from which post he initiated many 
important projects that promoted Taiwan’s rapid eco¬ 
nomic growth while ensuring an equitable distribu¬ 
tion of income. Chiang Kai-shek died in 1975 during 
his fifth term as president of the Republic of China. 
Vice President Yen Chia-kan served out the remain¬ 
ing years of Chiang Kai-shek’s term and retired. Chi¬ 
ang Ching-kuo was elected president by the National 
Assembly in 1978 and was reelected for a second six- 
year term in 1984. 

Chiang Ching-kuo’s stay in the Soviet Union made 
him an opponent of the communist system. His many 
years as a laborer also gave him a populist outlook. 
He was an approachable and popular leader. More 
important, he began political reforms during his 
second term. He saw the political turmoil against 
the autocratic regimes of the Philippines and South 
Korea and understood that the prosperous and edu¬ 
cated people of Taiwan yearned for democracy. Thus 
he initiated overall political reforms that ended mar¬ 
tial law and censorship, legalized opposition political 
parties, and implemented free elections. Finally, with 
his health failing, he promised that none of his family 
would succeed him as political leader. 

After Chiang Ching-kuo’s death, political reforms 
continued on Taiwan that made it into a democracy, 
in notable contrast to the communist government of 
the People’s Republic of China. Although Taiwan’s 
economic miracle began under Chiang Kai-shek, 
the credit for its continuation and peaceful political 
reforms belongs to Chiang Ching-kuo. 

Further reading: Myers, Ramon H., ed. Two Societies In 
Opposition: The Republic of China and the People’s Repub¬ 
lic of China After Forty Years. Stanford, CA: Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1990; Taylor, Jay. The Generalissimo’s Son; 
Chiang Ching-kuo and the Revolutions in China and Tai¬ 
wan. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2000. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 


"Chicago Boys" (Chilean economists, 
1973-1980s) 

A group of some 25 like-minded Chilean economists 
trained mainly at the School of Economy at the Pontifi¬ 
cal Catholic University (Pontificia Universidad Catolica 
de Chile) in Santiago, and, steeped in the free-market 
theories of U.S. economist and Nobel laureate Milton 
Friedman and the Chicago School of Economics, the 
“Chicago Boys” played a pivotal role in transform¬ 
ing Chile’s economy during the dictatorship of Gen¬ 
eral Augusto Pinochet. Chicago School economists 
were influential throughout much of Latin America in 
the 1980s and 1990s, a period witnessing the growing 
influence of neoliberalism as espoused by the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) and other U.S.-dominated 
transnational financial institutions. The Chicago Boys, 
like the IMF, decried the fiscal excesses of populist and 
socialist governments and promoted open markets, 
privatization of state-owned industries, reduced govern¬ 
ment expenditures, deregulation, limiting the rights and 
bargaining power of labor unions, and increased foreign 
investment as ways to promote economic growth and 
national development. These years saw similar devel¬ 
opments in the United States and Europe, personified 
in U.S. president Ronald Reagan and British prime 
minister Margaret Thatcher. 

Among the most influential of the Chicago Boys 
were Jorge Cauas, minister of finance (MF), 1975-77; 
Sergio de Castro (MF), 1977-82; Pablo Baraona, min¬ 
ister of economy (ME), 1976-79; Roberto Kelly, ME, 
1978-79; Jose Pinera, minister of labor and pensions, 
1978-80, and minister of mining, 1980-81; Alvaro 
Bardon, ME, 1982-83; Hernan Biichi, MF, 1985-89; 
Juan Carlos Mendez, Budget Director (BD), 1975-81; 
Emilio Sanfuentes, adviser to Central Bank; Juan Vil- 
larzu, BD, 1974-75; and Sergio de la Cuadra, MF, 
1982-83. Following their policy prescriptions, the Chil¬ 
ean government under Pinochet privatized social secu¬ 
rity, pensions, banks, and most state industries; slashed 
public subsidies and services; and cut taxes, especially 
for upper-income brackets. Their reforms generated a 
severe economic contraction and sharply curtailed infla¬ 
tion in the mid-1970s, followed by robust growth in the 
late 1970s, a deep recession (following a broader global 
economic downturn) in the early 1980s, and renewed 
growth in the mid- and late 1980s. The average growth 
rate from 1973 to 1990 was 3.5 percent, nominally 
higher than in most Latin American countries. By 1990 
the economy was growing rapidly, though economic 
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inequality had increased, along with economic hardship 
among the bottom income brackets, with 44 percent 
of families living below the poverty line. 

These and related results of the Chicago Boys’ 
radical laissez-faire economic restructurings have 
sparked wide-ranging debates among scholars, while 
Chileans have continued to grapple with the effects 
of the free-market reforms. Neoliberalism’s defenders 
looked to Chile’s privatization of social security as a 
model for other countries, for example, while its crit¬ 
ics pointed to the system’s gaps and insufficient cover¬ 
age for roughly half of the country’s labor force. In 
early 2005 all of the candidates in Chile’s presidential 
campaign agreed that “the country’s much vaunted 
and much copied privatized pension system needs 
immediate repair. ” 

Further reading: Borzutzky, Sylvia, and Lois Hecht Oppen- 
heim, eds. After Pinochet: The Chilean Road to Democra¬ 
cy and the Market. Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 
2006; Gill, Indermit S., Truman Packard, and Juan Yermo. 
Keeping the Promise of Social Security in Latin America. 
Washington DC: World Bank, 2005; Valdes, Juan Gabriel. 
Pinochet’s Economists: The Chicago School of Economics in 
Chile. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1995. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

China, human rights and dissidents in 

In 1949 the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) estab¬ 
lished the People’s Republic of China (PRC), a totali¬ 
tarian regime. Although the CCP denied human rights, 
as understood in the West, to all its citizens, it had a 
particularly hostile relationship with the intellectuals, 
whom it distrusted. The repression was especially severe 
during Mao Zedong’s (Mao Tse-tung’s) rule. 

Mao died in 1976 and bequeathed a bankrupt nation 
to his successor, Deng Xiaoping (Teng Hsiao-p’ing). 
Deng sought to pull China out of its economic disaster 
by reforms called the “Four Modernizations”—of agri¬ 
culture, industry, science, and defense. He also some¬ 
what relaxed intellectual controls in 1978 by allowing 
a Democracy Wall in the capital city Beijing (Peking), 
where citizens could air their grievances. Deng was sur¬ 
prised by the extent and bitterness of the complaints and 
stunned by an article posted by a young man named Wei 
Jingsheng entitled “The Fifth Modernization: Democ¬ 
racy.” Wei (born 1950) was the son of committed com¬ 
munist parents and had lived a privileged life in Beijing. 


His travels during the Cultural Revolution exposed 
him to the horrors and inequities of a regime that con¬ 
demned millions to death by man-made famines and 
that denied justice to ordinary people. His article argued 
that the Four Modernizations were not enough without 
a fifth—democracy. For this he was arrested, convicted 
of “counterrevolution” in a show trial, and sentenced to 
15 years of hard labor. He became China’s most famous 
political prisoner. Wei was released in 1993, one-and- 
a-half years short of serving his full term—not because 
the regime had come to accept international standards 
of human rights but because it wanted to host the 2000 
Olympics in Beijing. He was rearrested and sentenced 
to another long jail term in 1994 for speaking out for 
human rights, but was released in 1997 and exiled to 
the United States. 

Countless other Chinese were tortured, impris¬ 
oned, and killed for seeking religious freedom or for 
other perceived offenses against the Communist Party. 
One was Harry Wu (born 1937), who began to suffer 
severe persecution as a college student. After becoming 
a U.S. citizen, Wu worked to expose the Chinese gov¬ 
ernment practice of imprisoning political dissenters in 
brutal labor camps and selling their products and the 
organs of the prisoners to the United States and other 
nations. 

Two world-famous victims were intellectual leaders 
Fang Lizhi (Fang Li-tzu, born 1936) and Liu Binyan (Liu 
Ping-yen, born 1925). Fang was China’s leading astro¬ 
physicist and vice president of the prestigious Chinese 
University of Science and Technology. For supporting 
students’ demands for genuine elections, for advocating 
democracy and intellectual freedom, and for demanding 
that Wei Jingsheng be released, he was dismissed from 
his positions in 1987 and expelled from the CCP. When 
President George H. W. Bush invited Fang and his wife 
to a state dinner that he hosted during a visit to China 
in 1989, the Chinese leaders sent police to prevent them 
from attending. 

Liu Binyan was a famous literary figure and also 
an investigative reporter for the newspaper the People’s 
Daily. For exposing the massive abuses of power by the 
CCP, he was dismissed from the party. Their fame pro¬ 
tected Fang and Liu from arrest, but both were exiled—to 
Great Britain and the United States, respectively. Among 
the four, Wei, Fang, and Liu began as committed com¬ 
munists and later became determined opponents of 
communism. Wei and Wu suffered long and harsh 
imprisonment. Millions of other Chinese, named and 
unnamed, continued to suffer the denial of their human 
rights. 
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See also Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
in China (1966-1976); Hundred Flowers Campaign in 
China (1956-1957). 

Further reading: Binyan, Liu. “Tell the World” What Hap¬ 
pened in China and Why. Translated by Henry L. Epstein. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1989; Salisbury, Harrison E. The New 
Emperors: China in the Era of Mao and Deng. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1992; Wei Jingsheng. The Courage to Stand Alone. 
New York: Penguin, USA, 1997; Wu, Harry, with George 
Vecsey. Troublemaker, One Man’s Crusade against China’s 
Cruelty. New York: Time Books, 1996. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

China, People's Republic of 

On October 1,1949, the chairman of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party (CCP), Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung), pro¬ 
claimed the establishment of the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) upon victory over the Kuomintang in a 
civil war. Beijing (Peking) became the capital of the new 
government. Since then, the CCP has ruled China as a 
one-party state, although several minor political parties 
were allowed to exist. 

The PRC aligned itself with the Soviet Union in 
foreign policy, signing a treaty of alliance and mutual 
aid in 1950 under which China received loans and 
technical help from the Soviet Union. The Beijing- 
Moscow axis began to crack toward the end of the 
1950s because of multiple reasons; by the mid-1960s 
border conflicts had broken out between them. To 
counterbalance the Soviet threat, China began a rap¬ 
prochement with the United States that culminated in 
a visit by President Richard Nixon to China in 1972 
and the establishment of full diplomatic relations 
between China and the United States in 1979. The 
PRC also joined the United Nations in 1971 as a 
permanent member of the Security Council, replacing 
the Republic of China (ROC), or Taiwan. Since the 
1970s the PRC has replaced the ROC in most interna¬ 
tional organizations. 

Upon its establishment, the CCP immediately under¬ 
took violent land reform, killing millions of landlords 
and redistributing land to the cultivators. However, the 
peasants were forced to give up their newly acquired 
land in 1953 to join collective farms under the First 
Five-Year Plan, copied from that of the Soviet Union. 
Collective farming continued in varied formats until 
Mao’s death in 1976. Due to China’s failing economy 


and the severe distress of the farming population, 
Mao’s successor, Deng Xiaoping (Teng Hsiao-p’ing), 
dismantled the collective farms and allowed individual 
farmers to work private plots, although the state con¬ 
tinued to own the land. Productivity and the standard 
of living among farmers increased dramatically as a 
result. With the adoption of private enterprise in most 
industries, however, the standard of living of Chinese 
farmers lagged far behind that of people in the rapid¬ 
ly expanding urban sector, especially in the advanced 
coastal provinces. 

China underwent catastrophic political and eco¬ 
nomic turmoil under Mao’s radical leadership, most 
notably during the Great Leap Forward and the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. Deng 
Xiaoping was, by contrast to Mao, pragmatic in 
dealing with the economy, but he brooked no politi¬ 
cal opposition, as the bloody repression of student 
protesters in the Tiananmen Square massacre in 
1989 demonstrated. After Deng ousted several puta¬ 
tive successors who failed to conform to his ideas, the 
succession among CCP leaders was peaceful. In 2002 
Hu Jintao became chairman of the CCP and president 
of China. In 2005 China had an estimated population 
of 1.3 billion people; the largest military in the world, 
comprising 2.25 million soldiers; and the third-largest 
and fastest-growing economy in the world. 

See also Hundred Flowers Campaign in China 
(1956-1957); Sino-Soviet Treaty (1950). 

Further reading: MacFarquhar, Roderick, and John K. 
Fairbank, eds. Cambridge History of China, The People’s 
Republic, Part 1: The Emergence of Revolutionary China, 
1946-1949, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987; 

-. Cambridge History of China, The People’s Republic, 

Vol. 15, The People’s Republic of China, Part 2: Revolutions 
Within the Chinese Revolution, 1966-1978. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1991; Salisbury, Harrison E. 
The New Emperors: China in the Era of Mao and Deng. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1992. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Chinese-Vietnamese conflict 

For over 2,000 years China directly or indirectly ruled 
Vietnam until 1885 . The close relationship between the 
two peoples led to the sinicizing of Vietnamese society. 
After the end of World War II and the establishment of 
the People’s Republic of China in 1949 , the example 
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Chinese vice premier Deng Xiaoping (right) at the White House in 
1979, the same year China attacked Vietnam. 


of the Chinese revolution persuaded many Vietnam¬ 
ese that they could liberate their country with similar 
political goals. During the subsequent wars against 
the French and the Americans, Communist North 
Vietnam received material as well as political support 
from China. Some among the Chinese leadership felt 
that the Vietnamese had been insufficiently grateful 
for the aid they had received. Assistance from China 
and other Communist-bloc countries contributed 
to Communist North Vietnam’s victory over South 
Vietnam in 1975. Unified Vietnam became the domi¬ 
nant power in Indochina. In 1979 Vietnamese troops 
entered Cambodia to oust the Khmer Rouge regime 
in that country. 

China viewed this as an example of Vietnamese 
expansionism. China also resented Vietnam’s ill treat¬ 
ment of ethnic Chinese residents in the country, and 
Vietnam’s closeness to the Soviet Union, China’s rival 
for leadership in the Communist bloc. 

Thus the Chinese army (the People’s Liberation 
Army, or PLA) attacked Vietnam in February 1979. 
Caught by surprise, the Vietnamese army lost ground, 
and the PLA successfully achieved the first part of its 
plan, which was to capture the provincial towns of 
Cao Bang and Lao Cai and then advance on Lang 


Son. About 250,000 Chinese troops were deployed, 
together with militia, the air force, and a naval detach¬ 
ment, to the Spratly Islands in the South China Sea in 
the event of Soviet intervention to aid Vietnam. All of 
the fighting took place in the forested mountainous 
region that marks the border. Eventually the battle- 
hardened Vietnamese regrouped against the advance 
of the PLA. The Soviet Union declined to respond to 
Vietnamese requests for aid. After a limited advance 
China declared that it had punished Vietnam and 
withdrew. It threatened to return, however, should 
Vietnam’s actions warrant further punishment. This 
showed that Communist nations harbored historic 
resentments against one another: Vietnam’s territo¬ 
rial ambition in Southeast Asia, and China’s attitude 
toward small states in areas of its historic influence. 
The conflict put Vietnam firmly in the Soviet camp 
until the end of the cold war. The fighting continued 
at a low level along the border. 

Further reading: Womack, Brantly. China and Vietnam: The 
Politics of Asymmetry. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2006; Zhang, Xiaoming. “China’s 1979 War with 
Vietnam: A Reassessment.” China Quarterly (December 
2005). 


John Walsh 
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When Harry Truman assumed the presidency after 
the death of Franklin Roosevelt in 1944, he had more 
important concerns than civil rights. His first priority 
was finishing the wars in Europe and the Far East. He 
also confronted the decision over whether or not to use 
the atomic bomb. The end of World War II saw the 
onset of the cold war. Still, in 1945 and 1946, civil 
rights was not totally forgotten. 

In 1945 the Fair Employment Practices Committee 
(FEPC)—established by Roosevelt through executive 
order under pressure from A. Philip Randolph’s threat¬ 
ened March on Washington—was involved in trying to 
end discrimination in a Washington, D.C., transporta¬ 
tion company. Truman was unable to convince Con¬ 
gress to finance the FEPC. He did, however, establish a 
committee in 1946 to examine violence against African 
Americans. The committee, stacked with liberals Tru¬ 
man expected would develop a strong to shocking civil 
rights statement, issued “To Secure These Rights” in 
October 1947. The report called for the extension of 
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full citizenship rights to all Americans, regardless of 
race, color, creed, or national origin. 

In his State of the Union speeches of 1947 and 
1948, Truman called for adoption of the committee’s 
recommendations. For Truman, it was a matter of 
justice in a world divided between free and commu¬ 
nist states. 

On July 26, 1948, Truman issued Executive Order 
9981, ending segregation in the armed forces, and Exec¬ 
utive Order 9980, mandating fair employment in the 
civil service. After resisting the presidential order for 
two years, the military began implementing desegrega¬ 
tion, but discrimination in the officer corps remained 
strong, and few blacks served as officers. In the Kore¬ 
an War, many more blacks served in combat in integrat¬ 
ed units than had served in World War II. A further 
executive order in 1951 established the Committee on 
Government Contract Compliance (CGCC), which 
was to require that all potential suppliers of goods to 
the Department of Defense have an equal employment 
policy. The CGCC lacked enforcement powers. 

For many, a major turning point in how African 
Americans were viewed by the country at large came 
with the ending of segregation in Major League Base¬ 
ball in 1947. When he took the field on April 15 for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers that year, Jackie Robinson became 
the first African American to play professional Major 
League Baseball in the modern era. While Robinson 
endured abuse from fans, other teams, and even his 
own teammates, he went on to win the first-ever Rook¬ 
ie of the Year award, and over the course of his career, 
was named to the All-Star team six times. 

The American scene, however, was changing slow¬ 
ly. Murders and lynchings of African Americans still 
occurred in the 1950s, and commonly the murders 
went unpunished. Emmett Till, a teenager from Chica¬ 
go, was visiting Money, Mississippi, in 1955. Till pur¬ 
portedly whistled at a white woman. For that offense, 
he was murdered brutally. His mother had an open- 
casket funeral so the mourners could see the beating 
the boy had endured before his two white abductors 
threw him into the Tallahatchie River on August 28. 
Till’s murderers were quickly arrested and acquitted. 
This blatant disregard for justice fired northern senti¬ 
ment for reform. 

Before 1955 the Civil Rights movement had focused 
on the courts. Although the approach had won the 
landmark victory in Brown v Board of Education 
in 1954, the Supreme Court had failed to provide any 
implementation target or tools. Local National Associ¬ 
ation for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 


chapters in the South attempted to register voters and 
protest discrimination, but their efforts were usually 
uncoordinated and unsuccessful in the face of intimi¬ 
dation and harassment by local authorities. 

Rosa Parks further fired the impulse for change. On 
December 1, 1955, in Montgomery, Alabama, she was 
arrested for failure to yield her bus seat to white pas¬ 
sengers. Her trial and conviction for violating the local 
segregated transit ordinance catalyzed the local black 
community. Fifty African-American leaders formed 
the Montgomery Improvement Association, which led 
the 381-day Montgomery Bus Boycott that resulted 
in the repeal of the ordinance. The success in Mont¬ 
gomery was followed by a successful boycott in Tal¬ 
lahassee, Florida, but its greater importance is that it 
brought national prominence to the minister brought 
in to lead it, Martin Luther King, Jr. 

The successful boycott encouraged civil rights lead¬ 
ers to shift from the old civil rights tactic of litigation 
to a greater emphasis on direct action. Direct action 
required mass mobilization, led by local churches and 
community organizations, and nonviolent resistance as 
well as civil disobedience. The Montgomery Bus Boy¬ 
cott was an early success. Sit-ins, freedom rides, and 
other local action followed during the decade between 
1955 and 1965. 

After Montgomery, the Montgomery Improvement 
Association—veteran leaders of the Baton Rouge and 
Tallahassee boycotts—and other black activists created 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) 
in 1957. The SCLC eschewed the chapter structure of 
the NAACP, instead providing ad hoc training to those 
who fought segregation at the local level. 

In 1957, in the South Carolina Sea Islands, Sep- 
tima Clark, Bernice Robinson, and Esau Jenkins began 
the first Citizenship Schools to give blacks the literacy 
they needed to pass voting tests. The number of eli¬ 
gible voters on St. John Island tripled. The SCLC took 
over the program and spread it to Alabama, Georgia, 
and Tennessee. 

That same year, the Little Rock, Arkansas, school 
board decided to integrate in accordance with Brown. 
The NAACP had put pressure on Little Rock because 
the civil rights organization thought a test case would 
have better success there than in the Deep South. 
Arkansas had desegregated a couple of small towns, 
including Fayetteville and Hoxie, and it had a progres¬ 
sive reputation. It also had a governor with a progres¬ 
sive reputation. Orval Faubus, however, caved in to 
the conservative wing of the state Democratic Party 
and called the Arkansas National Guard to prevent deseg- 
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A group of African Americans march on Washington, D.C., in 1963 in protest against discrimination, for equal rights, and for an end to 
segregation. Martin Luther King, Jr., influenced such marches with his policy of nonviolent protest. 


regation of the high school. President Eisenhower was 
committed to preventing the usurpation of a federal 
power, so Faubus’s resistance in Little Rock led to a 
federal-state confrontation resulting in the nationaliza¬ 
tion of the National Guard. Eventually, after Faubus 
backed off and then shut down the schools, integration 
was pushed through. 

The sit-in movement began in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, in 1960 and spread to Nashville, Tennes¬ 
see; Atlanta, Georgia; and elsewhere in the South—as 
well as to the North and West. The initial spark was 
the decision of local college students to eat where they 
shopped. Complying with local law, counter person¬ 
nel refused to serve them. The demonstrators suffered 
arrest and physical abuse, but they refused to post bail 
so that the local jails would feel the financial burden. 
When released from jail, civil rights activists returned 
to the lunch counters again and again until finally the 
counters desegregated. Sit-ins spread from lunch coun¬ 
ters to beaches, libraries, and everywhere that blacks 
were denied access on account of race. 


Some sit-in veterans created the Student Nonvio¬ 
lent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) in 1960. SNCC 
began freedom rides in 1961, which were bus trips 
through the Deep South to force desegregation of bus 
terminals as required by federal law. The riders faced 
a bus bombing in Anniston, Alabama; an attack by 
Klansmen in Birmingham; and a mob assault in Mont¬ 
gomery. There were injuries—some serious—but the 
riders persisted. In Jackson, Mississippi, they were 
jailed in squalor—and occasionally beaten. Other rid¬ 
ers had to do forced labor in 100-degree heat. Some 
ended up in Parchman Penitentiary. 

In 1962 the movement shifted to Mississippi, where 
the SNCC representative, Robert Moses, united all the 
state civil rights organizations into the Council of Fed¬ 
erated Organizations (COFO) for the purpose of door- 
to-door voter education and student recruitment. While 
the COFO effort was underway, James Meredith won 
the legal right to attend the University of Mississippi. 
Three times he tried to enter, and three times Governor 
Ross R. Barnett refused him. The Fifth Circuit Court of 
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Appeals found Barnett and his lieutenant governor in 
contempt, and U.S. marshals escorted Meredith onto 
the campus. White riots ensued. Two people died, 28 
marshals were shot, and 160 others were injured. The 
Mississippi highway patrol withdrew from the campus, so 
President John F. Kennedy sent the army to control the 
campus and allow Meredith to attend classes. 

In 1961 and 1962 King went to Albany, Geor¬ 
gia, to assist in the Albany Movement, which aimed at 
ending segregation in all phases of the city. The police 
in Albany reacted not with violence but with mass 
arrests, including King in December 1961. City lead¬ 
ers came to an agreement with local prominent African 
Americans: If King left Albany, the city would—among 
other things—desegregate the buses and set up a bira- 
cial committee. King left, and the city did not fulfill its 
promises, forcing King’s return. He was arrested again 
in July 1962, and in August agreed to leave the city 
and stop the protests. He blamed the failure of the 
Albany Movement on its broad scope rather than a 
specific aspect of segregation and discrimination. 

With Albany dogging him, King needed a victory. 
He went to Birmingham in 1963 with the Albany les¬ 
sons in mind. Rather than total desegregation, the SCLC 
sought a more limited desegregation of downtown 
businesses. The local commissioner of public safety 
was Eugene “Bull” Connor. The SCLC used sit-ins, 
kneel-ins, marches, and other nonviolent techniques. 
The city obtained an injunction, the SCLC refused to 
quit, and King and others were arrested on April 12, 
1963. King wrote his “Letter from a Birmingham Jail” on 
April 16, but the campaign was faltering until organiz¬ 
ers, desperate for bodies, decided to put high school 
students on the streets. On May 2, over 1,000 students 
demonstrated, and over 600 ended up in jail. The 
next day another 1,000 students appeared, and Con¬ 
nor ordered dogs and fire hoses to be turned on them. 
Television covered it all. Kennedy forced the SCLC and 
local businesses to reach a settlement. On May 10 they 
agreed: Downtown public accommodations were to be 
desegregated and a committee established to end dis¬ 
crimination in hiring. Also, the prisoners were released, 
and black-white communications channels were estab¬ 
lished. Four months later, Klansmen bombed the Six¬ 
teenth Street Baptist Church, killing four girls. 

The summer of 1963 saw George Wallace’s attempt 
to prevent desegregation of the University of Alabama 
and Kennedy’s sending sufficient force to enroll two 
students. The evening that the University of Alabama 
desegregated, on June 11, Kennedy made a major civil 
rights address on television and radio. The next day 


Medgar Evers, who had fought to desegregate the Uni¬ 
versity of Mississippi law school, was murdered. On 
Tune 19, Kennedy submitted his long-awaited Civil 
Rights Bill. 

In August A. Philip Randolph and Bayard Rustin 
led the March on Washington—from the Washington 
Monument to the Lincoln Memorial—despite Ken¬ 
nedy’s efforts to get them to call the march off. All 
the major civil rights and progressive labor organiza¬ 
tions were involved, as were other liberal leaders. The 
demands were “meaningful civil rights laws, a mas¬ 
sive federal works program, full and fair employment, 
decent housing, the right to vote, and adequate inte¬ 
grated education.” Most important was the new civil 
rights law, which was stalled in Congress. More than 
200,000 gathered in front of the Lincoln Memorial 
to hear King’s “I Have a Dream” speech and other 
speeches criticizing the administration’s failure to 
enact civil rights laws and to protect southern civil 
rights workers. After the march, Kennedy had King 
and other leaders over to the White House for a chat. 

POLITICAL WEIGHT 

The Civil Rights Bill was going nowhere until Kennedy 
died on November 22 , 1963 , and Lyndon B. Johnson 
put all his political weight (and Kennedy’s martyrdom) 
behind its passage. 

In 1964 COFO continued its dangerous work 
in Mississippi. “Freedom Summer” involved locals 
and northern students in voter registration and voter 
education (Freedom Schools), and the organization of 
the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party (MFDP). 
Three civil rights workers were murdered in Neshoba 
County on June 21, 1964. An FBI investigation found 
not only the three bodies but also others of blacks 
who had disappeared over the years without attract¬ 
ing more than local attention. During the six weeks 
between the disappearance of the three and the dis¬ 
covery of their bodies, Johnson used the case to bring 
pressure for enactment of the Civil Rights Act, which 
passed on July 2. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 barred 
discrimination in public accommodations, employ¬ 
ment, and education. 

At Selma, Alabama, the SCLC intervened in 1965 
after locals struggled to get voters registered through 
a SNCC campaign. Hosea Williams of the SCLC and 
John Lewis of the SNCC attempted to lead a march to 
Montgomery, but they were stopped at the Edmund 
Pettus Bridge by state and local officers, who attacked 
with clubs, tear gas, and whips. National coverage 
matched that of the Birmingham children’s campaign. 
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Local reaction included a murder by whites. Johnson 
used the violence to push enactment of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. Signed into law on August 6, the 
act outlawed poll taxes and literacy tests and other 
devices to bar voting by blacks. 

It provided for federal supervision of voter regis¬ 
tration in states and districts with a pattern of discrim¬ 
ination. Within months, a quarter of a million new 
black voters were created, mostly by federal examiners 
who replaced local registrars. Voter registration in the 
South more than doubled in four years. Mississippi’s 
black turnout in 1965 was 74 percent. Black turnout 
in 1969 was 92 percent in Tennessee, almost 78 per¬ 
cent in Arkansas, and 73 percent in Texas. 

Blacks began voting out those who had plagued 
them during their struggles against segregation. And 
they began voting in blacks they hoped were more 
sympathetic to their needs. In 1989 there were 7,200 
elected black officials in the United States, more than 
4,800 of them in the South. In 1965 about 100 were in 
elective office in all of the United States. Blacks were sher¬ 
iffs, mayors, and county, state, and national officials. 

RADICALIZATION 

Voting rights failed to provide jobs. As the nation 
turned from civil rights to the war in Vietnam, and as 
King and other civil rights leaders split with the John¬ 
son administration over foreign policy and the failure 
of economic justice at home, the Civil Rights movement 
faded. Blacks radicalized—SNCC threw out its white 
members, and the Black Panthers stressed not only 
Black Power but black self-help. Blacks rioted in 
American cities between 1965 and 1968. When King 
went to Memphis, Tennessee, in 1968 to support a 
sanitation workers’ strike, he was murdered. 

By 1967 22 percent of black students in southern 
and border states were in integrated schools. Still, the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders of 
1968 reported that the United States was continuing 
to move toward a two-society status, separate and 
unequal. Housing segregation was addressed in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1968. Richard Nixon’s adminis¬ 
tration slowed integration by leaving it to the courts 
rather than his administration. 

After the Supreme Court ruled in Miliken v. Brad¬ 
ley (1974) that cities could not expect to use suburbs 
to desegregate, white flight began resegregating Amer¬ 
ica’s major cities. The absence of federal assistance and 
persistent residential segregation contributed to reseg¬ 
regation. By the late 1990s, a third of black students 
were in schools that were 90 percent nonwhite. 


During World War II, many African Americans 
migrated north, following jobs in war industries, but 
most of the jobs they were able to get were menial and 
paid very little. This created greater racial problems in 
these northern cities; blacks were forced by de facto 
segregation into slums that were plagued by high unem¬ 
ployment and crime. Additionally, the slum areas were 
patrolled by predominantly white police forces who 
many felt threatened rather than protected the neigh¬ 
borhood. The area schools tended to be all black and 
terribly underfunded. Frustrated by these conditions, 
urban African Americans rose in protest. 

The first riot was in Harlem in the summer of 1964. 
A white policeman shot a black youth, and a mob 
demanded the suspension of the officer. When that did 
not happen, the mob rampaged through the neighbor¬ 
hood and destroyed Jewish-owned stores and much else 
that was not black-owned. Brooklyn’s black Bedford- 
Stuyvesant neighborhood and Philadelphia, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, had riots for similar reasons that year. 

After passage of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
expectations were that there would be celebration. 
Instead there was violence. California was among the 
states that refused to implement the fair housing ele¬ 
ment of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. The Civil Rights Act 
of 1968 required fair housing. Malcolm X was killed 
in 1965. The black ghetto riots were the most prolonged 
period of civil disturbance in the United States since the 
Civil War. Tens of thousands of National Guardsmen 
were required to reestablish order. 

Blacks began taking out their frustrations on 
police by murdering racist and brutal “honkies” and 
“pigs.” In 1966 nearly all major U.S. cities endured 
riots by blacks taking an independent “black power” 
stance, no longer following the white-black integrated 
approach of the NAACP and SCLC. Black power was 
the slogan of Stokely Carmichael, leader of the SNCC. 
Its approach was similar to that of the Black Panthers, 
formed in Oakland in 1966 and nationally prominent 
by 1968. 

Racial stereotyping and simple personal rac¬ 
ism remains. Interracial tension and social problems 
remain, which are especially pronounced in the inner 
cities. Sometimes the cities erupt, as in New Jersey in 
the late 1990s where racial profiling led to public con¬ 
troversy. And riots do still occur. Note the 1992 riots in 
Los Angeles after the Rodney King verdict. 

Further reading: Dudziak, Mary L. Cold War Civil Rights. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2000; Gardner, 
Michael R. Harry Truman and Civil Rights. Carbondale: 
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Southern Illinois University Press, 2002; Herman, Max. “The 
Newark and Detroit Riots of 1967.” http://www.67riots.rut 
gers.edu/introduction.html (cited February 2006). 

John H. Barnhill 

Clinton, Bill (1946- ) and Hillary 
Rodham (1947-) 

(/..S', politicians 

Bill (William Jefferson) Clinton was the 42nd president 
of the United States, in office from 1993 until 2001. Hil¬ 
lary Clinton was the First Lady during that time, and was 
a Democratic Party candidate in the 2008 presidential 
elections. 

William Jefferson Clinton was born on August 19, 

1946, as William Jefferson Blythe III, in Hope, Arkan¬ 
sas. His father, William Jefferson Blythe, Jr., was a trav¬ 
eling salesman who died in a car accident some three 
months before his son was born. After his death, his 
widow, Virginia Dell, married Roger Clinton, who was 
a partner in an automobile dealership, and when he was 
14, Bill adopted his stepfather’s surname. It was meet¬ 
ing John F. Kennedy and listening to Martin Luther 
King, Jr.’s I “Have a Dream” speech in 1963 that con¬ 
vinced him that he should enter politics. 

Bill Clinton went to the Edmund A. Walsh School 
of Foreign Service at Georgetown University, receiving a 
bachelor of science in foreign service in 1968. He then 
was awarded a Rhodes Scholarship to study at Oxford 
University in England. On his return to the United States, 
Clinton went to Yale Law School, where he met Hillary 
Rodham. They were married on October 11, 1975, and 
their only child, Chelsea, was born on February 27, 1980. 

Hillary Diane Rodham was born on October 26, 

1947, at Edgewater Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. She 
attended Maine South High School and grew up in a 
conservative Republican family. At the age of 16 she 
campaigned for Republican presidential candidate 
Barry Goldwater. Hillary Rodham then went to Welles¬ 
ley College, where she developed liberal inclinations 
and graduated in 1969. In 1971 she worked for Sena¬ 
tor Walter Mondale’s subcommittee on migrant work¬ 
ers and in 1972 started working for Senator George 
McGovern’s 1972 presidential election campaign. 

The Clintons returned to Arkansas after completing 
their studies at Yale, and Bill became a law professor at the 
University of Arkansas. In the following year, 1974, he ran 
for the House of Representatives but was defeated. In 1976 



Despite his popularity. Bill Clinton’s second term in the White 
House was beset by scandal (with wife, Hillary, at right). 


Clinton was elected attorney general of Arkansas without 
opposition. Two years later he was elected governor of 
Arkansas and, at the age of 32, was the youngest governor 
in the country. He spent his first term as governor working 
on improving schools and roads, but became unpopular 
over the motor vehicle tax and the escape of Cuban prison¬ 
ers. In 1980 Republican Frank D. White defeated Clinton. 
However, in 1982 Clinton was reelected as governor and 
remained in office until 1992. He used these 10 years to 
transform Arkansas by dramatically improving the educa¬ 
tion system and introducing welfare reforms. 

By 1988 Clinton was being suggested as a possible 
presidential candidate, given his high profile in American 
liberal circles. He decided not to run, although he did 
speak at the Democratic National Convention, gaining a 
much wider national profile. Following the defeat of the 
Democratic candidate Michael Dukakis in the 1988 elec¬ 
tions, some Democratic Party organizers felt that Clin¬ 
ton should run in 1992. In that election it was thought 
that the incumbent George H. W. Bush would win easily 
because of his recent victory in the Gulf War. Clinton 
managed a major victory in the New York primaries, 
and even defeated California governor Jerry Brown in 
his home state. The result was that Clinton easily won 
the Democratic Party primaries. 

In 1994 the Democratic Party lost control of Con¬ 
gress at the midterm elections, the first time in 40 years 
they lost control of both houses. It was the start of 
a bitter battle between Clinton and his new adversary 
Newt Gingrich. Despite losing control of Congress to 
the Republican Party in the middle of his first term, 
in 1996 Clinton easily won the presidential election, 
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becoming the first Democrat since Franklin D. Roos¬ 
evelt to be reelected. 

Clinton’s second term in office was preoccupied, 
on the foreign policy front, by his attempts to resolve 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. In July 2000 Clinton brought 
both Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak and Palestinian 
Authority chairman Yasir Arafat to Camp David, but 
the negotiations failed. On the economic front, Clinton 
managed to balance the federal budget for the first time 
since 1969. His second term in office was overshadowed 
by the controversy over Clinton’s affair with White 
House intern Monica Lewinsky. Hillary Clinton stood 
by her husband throughout the crisis. The Republican- 
controlled House of Representatives voted to impeach 
Clinton for lying under oath in his denial of the affair, 
but the Senate voted to acquit Clinton, and he remained 
in office until the end of his term, which he ended with 
a popularity approval rating of 65 percent. The result of 
the Monica Lewinsky affair was that Bill Clinton had to 
abandon his plans for reforms of the health-care system, 
which had been heavily supported by his wife. 

Throughout his presidency, Bill Clinton did much 
to improve the life of African Americans, who became 
some of his most loyal supporters. Certainly Clinton 
saw as one of his major successes the implementation 
of majority rule in South Africa, with the election of the 
Nelson Mandela government after a peaceful transi¬ 
tion of power. Clinton’s secretary of state, Madeleine 
Albright, was also able to engage with North Korea and 
reduce tensions in Northeast Asia. 

After completing his second term as president, Bill 
Clinton opened his office in the Harlem district of New 
York, showing his affinity for African Americans, and 
helped Hillary Clinton when she campaigned for a Sen¬ 
ate seat for New York State. Since then, Bill Clinton 
has been active in campaigning for measures to prevent 
climate change, speaking at the United Nations Climate 
Change Conference in Montreal, Canada, on December 
9, 2005, in which he was critical of the Bush adminis¬ 
tration. Through the William J. Clinton Foundation, he 
has also raised money for HIV/AIDS research through 
the Clinton Foundation HIV/A IDS Initiative (CHAI). 

Hillary Clinton was elected to the U.S. Senate on 
November 7, 2000, winning 55 percent of the vote to 
43 percent for her Republican opponent, Rick Lazio. 
During her time as First Lady, many Americans openly 
hated Hillary Clinton, with large numbers of Internet 
hate sites being established. However, her election vic¬ 
tory proved that she was popular in her own right. She 
not only won in the traditionally Democratic Party base 
of New York City by a large majority, but she also car¬ 


ried suburban Westchester County and even did well in 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Syracuse, with Lazio winning 
in his home-base area of Long Island. 

In the Senate, initially Hillary Clinton took a low 
profile. After the September 11, 2001, attacks on the 
World Trade Center and the Pentagon, Hillary Clinton 
was active in gaining funding for rebuilding projects. 
Hillary Clinton urged for the United States to take 
strong military action against Afghanistan, also high¬ 
lighting the ill-treatment of women in that country by 
the Taliban. She voted in favor of the Iraq War Resolu¬ 
tion, but subsequently came to disagree with the pros¬ 
ecution of the war in Iraq. 

On domestic issues, Hillary Clinton followed the 
same liberal traditions that had characterized her hus¬ 
band’s presidency. On January 20, 2007, Hillary Clinton 
announced that she was forming a presidential explorato¬ 
ry committee to run as a candidate in the 2008 presiden¬ 
tial elections and later officially pursued her electoral bid. 

See also presidential impeachment, U.S. 
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Justin Corfield 

cold war 

The cold war was the decade-long conflict between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, especially character¬ 
ized by its constant tensions, arms escalation, and lack 
of direct warfare. First coined by author George Orwell 
to describe a state of permanent and unresolvable war, 
cold war was applied to the U.S.-Soviet conflict in 1947 
by Bernard Baruch, the U.S. representative to the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission and influential adviser to 
both Franklin Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. 

Both sides often phrased the conflict as one 
between capitalism and communism, not simply 
between two states. Picking its endpoints requires 
some arbitrary choices, but it essentially lasted from 
shortly after World War II to the 1991 dissolution 
of the Soviet Union. 
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Long before even the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, 
there were significant differences between Russia and 
the West—Russia was a latecomer to capitalism, abol¬ 
ishing serfdom only in 1861—and the transition was 
an awkward one that created enough ill will to make 
a radical revolution appealing. Before the 20th centu¬ 
ry, Russia’s imperial designs threatened those of Great 
Britain—a maritime rival—and Spain, which encour¬ 
aged settlement in California out of fear that Russian 
colonists would settle the west coast traveling south 
from Alaska. In both cases the Western nations may 
have been exaggerating or misperceiving the extent of 
Russia’s expansionist interests—just as was likely the 
case with Western perceptions of the Soviet Union dur¬ 
ing the cold war. 

In the 20th century, the old European empires 
had lost their power, and the most powerful countries 
were the ideologically opposed Soviet Union and the 
United States, with its close ally the United Kingdom. 
These were the two world leaders that developing 
nations would be shaped by and recovering nations 
would have to ally themselves with. Given the size 
and power of the countries—with perhaps as an addi¬ 
tional factor the youth of their governments, relative 
to those of old Europe—some historians consider the 
conflict inevitable. 

World War II had broken the faith that the Sovi¬ 
et Union had in the rest of the world’s willingness to 
leave communist states alone, and so Stalin sought to 
spread communism to neighboring countries in east¬ 
ern Europe—Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary, 
and Poland—but remained uninvolved with commu¬ 
nist interests in Finland, Greece, and Czechoslovakia, 
at least directly. Winston Churchill was the first to refer 
to this band of communist countries as the “Iron Cur¬ 
tain, ” referring not only to the fortified borders between 
the capitalist and communist nations of Europe but to 
the Soviet Union’s protective layer of communist states 
shielding it from capitalist Europe. 

Meanwhile, communism grew in popularity in 
China, France, India, Italy, Japan, and Vietnam. Very 
quickly the West began to perceive communist victo¬ 
ries as Soviet victories, and communist nations as Soviet 
satellites, officially or otherwise. The United Kingdom 
could no longer afford to govern overseas and in the 
1947 partition of India had granted independence to 
that holding, which led to the formation of the states of 
India and Pakistan. The United States began increasing 
its overseas influence as that of the British waned. 

For the first few decades after World War II, the 
dominant focus of U.S. foreign policy was that of “con¬ 


tainment”; the U.S. took pains to limit communist and 
Soviet influence to the states where it was already pres¬ 
ent and to prevent its “leaking out” to others. Many 
believed that, so contained, communist governments 
would wither and die—in contrast, the domino theory 
proclaimed that if one capitalist government fell, its 
neighbors would be next, a proposition that motivated 
U.S. involvement in the Vietnam War, which was pro¬ 
claimed a war not just over Vietnam but over all of 
Southeast Asia, which notably included former British 
and French holdings. 

When civil war broke out in China, the Soviet Union 
aided the Communists, and the United States armed and 
funded the Nationalists. The new People’s Republic of 
China, formed on October 1, 1949, became a valuable 
Soviet ally, while the Nationalists took control of the 
island of Taiwan, from where they retained their seat in 
the United Nations. The Soviets boycotted the United 
Nations Security Council as a result, and so were unable 
to veto Truman’s request for UN aid in prosecuting an 
attack on the Soviet-supported North Korean forces 
invading U.S.-supported South Korea. The Korean 
War that followed lasted three years, ending in a stale¬ 
mate; into the 21st century no peace treaty had been 
formed between the two Koreas. 

As the lines between the two sides became more 
clearly drawn, 12 nations formed the North Atlan¬ 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO)—Belgium, Cana¬ 
da, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. In response to this and the rear¬ 
mament of West Germany, Stalin’s successor, Nikita 
Khrushchev, formed a similar alliance of eastern 
European states called the Warsaw Pact: Albania, Bul¬ 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and 
the Soviet Union. 

EISENHOWER TO REAGAN 

From President Eisenhower in the 1950s to Presi¬ 
dent Ronald Reagan in the 1980s the guiding light 
of military spending was deterrence theory, ensuring 
that retaliation would be swift and extraordinary. The 
specter of nuclear warfare dominated U.S. conscious¬ 
ness in these decades. In the 1950s fallout shelters were 
built in many towns and private homes, and education¬ 
al film shorts shown in schools included the famous 
“Duck and Cover,” in which a talking turtle advises 
children to seek shelter in the event of nuclear war. 
Many schools and town governments held duck-and- 
cover drills, which likely served no real purpose except 
to heighten fears. 
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Eisenhower openly worried about the inertia of the 
military-industrial complex as well as escalating mili¬ 
tary spending. Perhaps seeking to avoid future military 
conflicts, he was the first to use the CIA to overthrow 
governments in developing or less powerful nations 
that were unfriendly to U.S. policy, replacing them with 
nominally democratic ones. Asia, the Middle East, and 
Latin America became more important to the cold war 
than Europe. In Latin America, the United States had 
been involved in national politics since the 19th century, 
but the cold war gave a new lift to foreign policy. As 
the increasingly powerful lower classes in many Latin 
American countries gave rise to a strong left wing and 
socialist concerns, the United States targeted revolutions 
and instigated coups against left-leaning governments. 

Fidel Castro led the communist revolution in 
Cuba, only miles from the U.S. coast. The United 
States responded by dispatching a group of CIA-trained 
Cuban expatriates to land at Cuba’s Bay of Pigs and 
attempt to oust Castro from power. The invasion was a 
significant failure and provided the Soviets with a fur¬ 
ther excuse to install nuclear missiles in Cuba—balanc¬ 
ing out those the United States had installed in Turkey 
and western Europe. Only when President Kennedy 
promised not to invade Cuba and to remove missiles 
from Turkey—close to the USSR—did the Soviets back 
down. It is still considered the moment when the two 
nations came closest to direct warfare. 

BERLIN WALL 

In 1961 the Berlin Wall was built and quickly became 
the most vivid symbol of the cold war: The 28 miles of 
wall, barbed wire, and minefields separated Soviet-con¬ 
trolled East Berlin from U.S.-supported West Berlin. Pas¬ 
sage across the border was heavily restricted. Families 
were divided, and some East Berliners were no longer 
able to commute to work. About 200 people died trying 
to cross into West Berlin; some 5,000 more succeeded. 
It would be nearly 30 years before the wall came down. 

By the end of the 1960s the prevalence of deterrence 
theory had led to a state of “mutually assured destruc¬ 
tion” (MAD), in which an attack by either side would 
result in the destruction of both sides. Theoretically such 
assurance prevents that first strike, which was the logic 
behind limiting antiballistic missiles. Talks and, later, 
agreements on strategic nuclear arms (SALT I and SALT 
II) began in 1969. President Reagan’s SDI program in the 
early 1980s would be a significant step away from the 
MAD model toward the goal of a winnable nuclear war. 

The word detente —“warming”—is often used to 
describe the improvements in Soviet-U.S. relations from 


the late 1960s to the early 1980s, a time when military 
parity between the two had all but been achieved. Both 
nations’ economies suffered—the United States from the 
expense of the Vietnam War, and the Soviets from that 
of catching up to the United States in the nuclear arms 
race. In order to encourage Soviet reforms, U.S. presi¬ 
dent Gerald Ford signed into law the Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment in 1975, which tied U.S.-Soviet trade rela¬ 
tions to the conditions of Soviet human rights. 

The Soviets had lost their alliance with China 
because they had failed to strongly support China dur¬ 
ing border disputes with India and the invasion of Tibet. 
The prospect of facing a Chinese-U.S. alliance—howev¬ 
er unlikely it may have seemed to Americans—discour¬ 
aged the Soviets as much as MAD did, and contributed 
to their willingness to participate in summits such as 
those that resulted in the Outer Space Treaty, banning 
the presence of nuclear weapons in space. 

As they recovered from World War II, western 
Europe and Japan became more relevant again to the 
international scene, as did Communist China. Espe¬ 
cially from the 1970s on, the U.S.-Soviet domination of 
international affairs eroded. The United States began to 
come under more frequent and serious criticism for the 
choices it had made in its opposition to communism, 
especially for its support of dictatorial or oppressive 
right-wing governments. 

Meanwhile, throughout the 1960s and 1970s, more 
and more developing nations adopted the policy of 
nonalignment. The Middle Eastern nations, their influ¬ 
ence bolstered by oil and the increasing consumption 
thereof, became a particular factor, and the Organiza¬ 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), 
which increased oil prices in 1973 by 400 percent, was 
a leading player in the West’s economic troubles. As 
more countries joined the United Nations, the Western 
majority was broken. In 1979 the secular democratic 
regime of the shah in Iran—supported by the United 
States and restored in 1953 with the CIA’s help—fell to 
an alliance of liberal and religious rebels, who installed 
the religious leader the Ayatollah Khomeini as the 
new head of state. Outraged at the involvement of the 
United States in Iranian affairs, a group of Iranian stu¬ 
dents held 66 Americans hostage for 14 months, until 
20 minutes after President Reagan’s inauguration. 

Detente ended as the 1980s began, with the Iran 
hostage crisis and the 1979 Soviet invasion of Afghan¬ 
istan. Hard-line right-wingers had been elected in both 
the United Kingdom (Margaret Thatcher) and the 
United States (Reagan in 1981), and many neoconser¬ 
vatives characterized the detente of the previous decade as 
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too permissive, and too soft on communism. Just as the 
United States had come under criticism for its support 
of certain governments, the Soviets lost a good deal of 
international respect not only over Afghanistan but also 
when they shot down a Korean commercial airliner 
(Korean Air Flight 007, in 1983) that passed into Soviet 
airspace. The first years of the 1980s saw an escalation 
in the arms race for the first time since the SALT talks 
began. The Strategic Defense Initiative, proposed by 
the Reagan administration in 1983, was a space- and 
ground-based antimissile defense system that would 
have completely abandoned the MAD model. Signifi¬ 
cant work went into it, seeking a winnable nuclear war, 
unthinkable in previous decades. 

MIKHAIL GORBACHEV 

In 1985 the Soviet Politburo elected reformist Mikhail 
Gorbachev, the leader of a generation who had grown 
up not under Stalin but under the more reform-minded 
Khrushchev. Gorbachev was savvy, sharp, and politi¬ 
cally aware in a way many Soviet politicians were not. 
The keystones of his reforms were glasnost and per¬ 
estroika, policies almost encapsulated by catchphrases 
widely repeated both in the Soviet Union and in West¬ 
ern newspapers. 

Glasnost, a policy instituted in 1985, simply meant 
“openness,” but referred not just to freedom of speech 
and the press but to making the mechanics of government 
visible and open to question by the public. Perestroika, 
which began in 1987, meant “restructuring.” Perestroika 
consisted of major economic reforms, significant shifts 
away from pure communism, allowing private owner¬ 
ship of businesses and much wider foreign trade. 

Two years after the start of perestroika, eastern 
European communism began to collapse under pro¬ 
tests and uprisings, culminating in reformist revolu¬ 
tions in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, German Democrat¬ 
ic Republic (East Germany), Hungary, Poland, and 
Romania. Several Soviet states sought independence 
from the Soviet Union, and Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu¬ 
ania declared independence. The period culminated in 
the fall of the Berlin Wall on November 9, 1989. 

After years of public pressure, East Germany finally 
agreed to lift the restrictions on border traffic for those 
with proper visas. East Germany had little choice but to 
abandon the wall. They did nothing to stop the Mauer- 
spechte (“wall chippers”) who arrived with sledgeham¬ 
mers to demolish the wall and claim souvenirs from it, 
and began the rehabilitation of the roads that the wall’s 
construction had destroyed. By the end of the year free 
travel was allowed throughout the city, without need 


of visas or paperwork. A year later East and West Ger¬ 
many reunified. 

In 1991 radical communists in the Soviet Union 
seized power for three days in August, while Gorbachev 
was on vacation. Boris Yeltsin, the president of Rus¬ 
sia, denounced the coup loudly and visibly—standing 
on a tank and addressing the public with a megaphone. 
The majority of the military quickly sided with him and 
the other opponents of the coup, which ended with little 
violence. But it was clear that the Soviet Union would 
not last—it was soon dissolved, becoming 15 indepen¬ 
dent states. 

With the dissolution of the Soviet Union the cold 
war was technically over, effective immediately, but a 
“cold war mentality” continued. The United States con¬ 
tinued to involve itself in international affairs in similar 
ways, sometimes being accused of acting like a world 
policeman—a role the United Kingdom had enjoyed 
before the world wars. The apparatus of espionage 
found new subjects, with the ECHELON system of sig¬ 
nals intelligence—monitoring telephone and electronic 
communication—eventually repurposed for the war on 
terror following the 9/11 attacks in 2001. Contrary to 
every expectation, the cold war ended without direct 
warfare and without the use of nuclear weapons. 

See also Eastern Bloc, collapse of the; Pinochet 
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Bill Kte’pi 

Colombia, La Violencia in 
(1946-1966) 

Known simply as “The Violence” (La Violencia), the 
period of widespread political violence and civil war 
that wracked Colombia from the mid-1940s to the mid- 
1960s (conventionally dated from 1946 to 1966, but also 
from 1948 to 1958, and 1948 to early 1970s) was root¬ 
ed in conservative efforts to quell liberal challenges to 
continuing conservative political dominance, and liberal 
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resistance to the Conservative campaign of persecution 
and terror. Upwards of 200,000 people were killed from 
1948 to 1958, the bloodiest years of The Violence, and 
perhaps 300,000 people from 1946 to 1966. 

The longer-term origins of La Violencia can be 
traced to Colombia’s long history of internecine politi¬ 
cal conflict, especially its “War of the Thousand Days” 
(1899-1902) between Liberals and Conservatives, the 
longest and bloodiest of Latin America’s 19th-cen¬ 
tury civil wars, in which some 100,000 people were 
killed, of a population of around 4 million. In the 
shorter term, La Violencia originated in rising Liberal- 
populist challenges to oligarchic liberal-conservative 
rule spearheaded by liberal dissident Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan from the 1930s, and especially from 1946. 
In that year’s presidential election, the Liberal Party 
split between the left-leaning populist reformer Gaitan 
and official candidate Alberto Lleras Camargo, permit¬ 
ting a plurality victory by conservative Mariano Ospina 
Perez. 

In the context of rising popular support for a more 
open political system, democratic reforms, and more 
equitable sharing of the nation’s resources, the regime of 
Ospina Perez stepped up the persecution of liberals and 
other moderate elements. Violence exploded after April 
9, 1948, when Gaitan, widely considered the leading 
contender for the 1950 presidential elections, was assas¬ 
sinated in Bogota. The city exploded in violence against 
property, with days of pillaging, burning, and political 
protesting across the length and breadth of the city, in 
what has come to be known as The Bogotazo (loosely, 
“the Bogota Smash”). Liberal insurrections soon spread 
across much of the country, including provincial capitals 
and rural areas. Conservative elements responded by 
launching counterinsurgency actions, which by mid-1948 
had crushed most overt resistance. Most Liberals with¬ 
drew from the government and refused to participate in 
the 1950 elections, which brought to power the ultracon¬ 
servative Laureano Gomez (1950-53). Tensions ran high, 
as many Liberals continued organizing and mobilizing. 

With the support of most large landowners, the 
army and police, the church, conservative peasants, and 
the United States, the Gomez regime unleashed a reign 
of terror in city and countryside. The spiraling violence 
reached into almost every city, town, village, community, 
and family, with political partisanship at fever pitch and 
often accompanied by gruesome tortures and murders. 
Especially hard hit were Andean coffee-growing regions 
dominated by smallholding peasants—especially Boy- 
aca, Antioquia, the Satanders, Valle del Cauca, and 
Cauca. Hit squads and assassins (pdjaros, or “birds”) 


were paid handsomely for eliminating targeted enemies, 
protected by the authorities and dense networks of sup¬ 
porters. In response, guerrilla resistance armies emerged 
in many areas, often led by lower-class partisans. 

In 1953 the Gomez regime was ousted in a coup 
led by General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, who launched 
a pacification campaign based on amnesty and pub¬ 
lic works projects. By 1955 the pacification effort had 
largely failed, and the violence and atrocities contin¬ 
ued. In 1958 a national plebiscite brought to power 
the National Front, a Liberal-Conservative power¬ 
sharing arrangement that stemmed much of the vio¬ 
lence, which continued to simmer in many areas, often 
in the form of rural banditry. By 1966, with the regime 
of Liberal Carlos Lleras Restrepo (1966-70), most 
violence had dissipated. Still, with the emergence of 
several left-wing guerrilla groups and right-wing para¬ 
military organizations, and in the context of the bal¬ 
looning marijuana and cocaine trade and skyrocket¬ 
ing U.S. military aid in the “war on drugs,” Colombia 
remained one of Latin America’s most violent coun¬ 
tries into the 21st century. 
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Comecon 

The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (Com¬ 
econ) was established in January 1949 by the Soviet 
Union. It was an organization designed to economically 
unite all the communist states in the eastern bloc of 
Europe. The founding member nations were the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Hungary, Romania, Czechoslovakia, 
and Bulgaria. Albania joined in February 1949, the 
German Democratic Republic in 1950, Yugoslavia in 
1956, and Mongolia in 1962. 

Several other communist states—such as China, 
North Korea, and North Vietnam—were official Com¬ 
econ observers. Other countries gained membership or 
observer status in the Comecon. Council sessions were 
held regularly, and the leaders of member states usu¬ 
ally met at least once each year. Economic policies for 
all member states were debated and determined at the 
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council sessions. These policies were then implemented 
through Comecon directives. After the collapse of the 
Soviet Union in 1991, the Comecon was formally dis¬ 
solved in June of that year. 

The initial charter of the organization stated three 
main goals to provide broader economic cooperation: 
“exchanging economic experience,” rendering “tech¬ 
nical assistance,” and providing “mutual aid” to all 
member countries. The original goal of the Comecon 
was to establish stronger ties and greater cooperation 
between the command economies of the Soviet Union 
and the Eastern-bloc states. The Comecon provided 
Stalin with yet another way to strengthen his control 
over the eastern European allies by linking their eco¬ 
nomic vitality, production, and trade directly to the 
Soviet Union. 

The early years of the organization provided only 
modest results, such as bilateral trade agreements and 
sharing of technology between member states. Soviet 
leader Nikita Khrushchev attempted to strengthen 
the organization by proposing that all member states 
join a centrally planned socialist commonwealth to be 
run from Moscow. Smaller member states with less- 
developed economies and those relying more heavily 
on agriculture disagreed with this plan for a centralized 
commonwealth. However, upon his ouster from power 
in 1964, his attempted centralization of the Comecon 
and most of his other policies were abandoned. 

Leonid Brezhnev and the Soviet leadership in the 
1960s and 1970s recognized the need for economic 
acceleration and further industrial and technological 
development in the Soviet Union and Comecon mem¬ 
ber countries. The economic and technological gaps 
between countries in western Europe and those in the 
Comecon were becoming more evident. Therefore, the 
Comecon adopted a new plan in 1971 called the Com¬ 
prehensive Programme for the Further Extension and 
Improvement of Cooperation and the Development 
of Socialist Economic Integration. The basic goal of 
this program was to emphasize long-term planning and 
investments in industrial development of all member 
states. 

The Comecon dissolved in 1991. Throughout its 
four decades of existence, the organization encountered 
many problems. The dependence of all member states 
on the economy of the Soviet Union created an unstable 
and impractical system. The planned economies of the 
member states did not rely on normal market forces 
and prices; therefore, the mechanism created a false and 
inflated economic situation. When the countries traded 
and dealt with other states outside of the Comecon, the 


weakness of their economies became evident. The Com¬ 
econ never completely fulfilled its objectives because of 
the difficulties presented when attempting to integrate 
multiple states’ economies. 

See also Soviet Union, dissolution, of the. 
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Commonwealth of Nations 

The Commonwealth of Nations, formerly the British 
Commonwealth, is a loose cultural and political alli¬ 
ance of former British Empire territories. The idea of 
the commonwealth continually evolved after its origins 
in the mid- to late 19th century. The term referred to 
the settler colonies: Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
Ireland, Newfoundland, and South Africa. But in the 
1920s the settler colonies and Britain began to meet 
in Imperial Conferences, which provided the structure 
for the later Commonwealth of Nations. The common¬ 
wealth shifted from a community of British-populated 
independent nations to a proposed economic bloc, and 
finally to a multicultural community of nations. 

The concept of commonwealth described the unique 
constitutional relationship between Great Britain and the 
settler colonies; Parliament and the Foreign Office pre¬ 
sided over foreign affairs that involved the colonies, but 
the colonial parliaments controlled their own internal 
affairs. In the 1926 Imperial Conference, the Balfour 
Declaration acknowledged that Britain and the settler 
dominions were “equal in status” to Britain. After the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931—which gave the domin¬ 
ions of Canada, Newfoundland, South Africa, and 
Ireland legislative independence—the commonwealth 
officially became a political organization consisting of 
the United Kingdom along with its former colonies. 

The British tried to make the commonwealth work 
as a large trading bloc, with trade preferences between 
the former colonies as well as the formal colonies. 
Britain’s imports and exports to and from the colonies 
never amounted to more than a third of Britain’s trade. 
Also, such countries as Australia, New Zealand, and 
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Canada became more dependent upon the United States 
for trade, especially after World War II. 

The sudden decolonization of the British colonies 
in the 1940s, 1950s, and 1960s created the founda¬ 
tions for the current commonwealth. India’s decision 
to stay in the commonwealth in 1949 provided a prece¬ 
dence for later nonsettler colonies to join the common¬ 
wealth after independence. In order to keep its political 
sovereignty while still allowing for cultural ties, India 
accepted the king of England as the symbolic head of 
the commonwealth. In 1949, when India accepted the 
king as the symbolic head of the commonwealth, the 
British Commonwealth of Nations changed its name to 
the Commonwealth of Nations, so as not to imply that 
its peoples were all of British ethnicity. 

As a number of newly independent countries 
applied to join the commonwealth after they gained 
independence, the composition of the commonwealth 
shifted from a meeting of predominantly white coun¬ 
tries to a multicultural organization. At the Heads of 
Governments Conferences in Singapore in 1971 and 
in Ottawa in 1973, the general consensus was that the 
commonwealth should be a loose political association 
of the former British Empire. The Commonwealth of 
Nations continued to uphold these principals into the 
21st century. 

As of 2006 Queen Elizabeth II, the queen of England, 
held the title head of commonwealth. The common¬ 
wealth heads of government decide who will be the 
next commonwealth secretary-general, the official who 
leads the Commonwealth Secretariat, the decision¬ 
making body of the Commonwealth of Nations. Every 
five years the heads of government elect a new secretary- 
general at the Commonwealth Secretariat meeting. 

Members as of 2006 included Antigua and Barbuda, 
Australia, the Bahamas, Bangladesh, Barbados, Belize, 
Botswana, Brunei Darussalam, Cameroon, Canada, 
Cyprus, Dominica, Fiji, Gambia, Ghana, Grenada, Guy¬ 
ana, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Kiribati, Lesotho, Malawi, 
Malaysia, Maldives, Malta, Mauritius, Mozambique, 
Namibia, Nauru, New Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Papua New Guinea, St. Kitts and Nevis, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent and the Grenadines, Samoa, Seychelles, Sier¬ 
ra Leone, Singapore, Solomon Islands, South Africa, 
Sri Lanka, Swaziland, Tanzania, Tonga, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Tuvalu, Uganda, United Kingdom, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Zambia, and Zimbabwe. 
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contra war (Nicaragua, 1980s) 

Within a year of the July 1979 triumph of the Nicara¬ 
guan revolution, there emerged a counterrevolution¬ 
ary ( contra ) movement against the Sandinista regime. 
From around 1982 the war expanded to include large 
parts of the country, especially in rural zones of the 
north and east, due in large part to U.S. funding, train¬ 
ing, equipment, and organizing under the presidency 
of Ronald Reagan. Combining an internal civil war 
with an external war of aggression, the contra war was 
waged by several counterrevolutionary armies that were 
responsible for the deaths of thousands of Nicaraguans 
and millions of dollars of property damage. 

By the mid-1980s the war compelled the Sandinista 
regime to devote around half of the national budget to 
national defense and to institute universal military con¬ 
scription. By the late 1980s the latter measure proved 
widely unpopular among Nicaraguans, as did the eco¬ 
nomic and human cost of the conflict and the short¬ 
ages of basic goods caused by the war and the May 
1985 U.S. trade embargo. Most observers agree that the 
contra war was a critical factor in causing the electoral 
defeat of the Sandinistas in February 1990, effectively 
ending the Sandinista revolution. It was also central to 
the Iran-contra affair in the United States, which 
rocked the second Reagan administration (1984-88). 

With the electoral defeat of the Sandinistas and 
an internationally supervised demobilization process, 
by the early 1990s the war effectively ended, though 
armed groups continued to destabilize many rural areas 
well into the 1990s. It is estimated that the war uproot¬ 
ed some 600,000 people (around 15 percent of the 
national population) and caused the deaths of 30,000 
to 50,000 civilians and combatants. 

Small-scale armed resistance to the Sandinista 
regime by autonomously organized militias began 
within a month of the FSLN’s takeover, principally in 
the region north of Jinotega. These earliest contras, 
calling themselves milpistas (combatants of the MIL- 
PAS, or Militias Populares Anti-Sandinistas, successor 
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organizations to the pro-Sandinista Militias Populares 
Anti-Somocistas, and a play on an indigenous word for 
“cornfield”), launched their first armed assault against 
the Sandinistas in November 1979 in the mountains 
near Quilalf. The MILPAS were generally kinship- 
based, composed of fewer than 100 members each and 
rooted in rural dwellers’ long tradition of antipathy to 
state authority. 

During this early period (1979-81), contra organiz¬ 
ing also emerged in the borderland zones of Honduras 
and Costa Rica among exiled Somocistas and Nation¬ 
al Guardsmen. Like the MILPAS, these paramilitary 
groups were small in scale and organized principally 
around personal relationships. By late 1980 some of 
these exile groups began to receive covert funding from 
the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and Argen¬ 
tine military. 

In April 1981 elements of the MILPAS and ex-Guar- 
dia—dominated exile groups in Honduras formed the 
Nicaraguan Democratic Force (Fuerza Democratica 
Nicaragiiense, or FDN), under the command of ex- 
Guardia colonel Enrique Bermudez, composed of some 
500 troops. Portraying the Sandinistas as clients of the 
Cubans and Soviets, in November 1981 Reagan signed 
a secret order (National Security Decision Directive 
17) granting $19 million to the CIA to recruit and train 
contra forces. On December 1, 1981, he issued a presi¬ 
dential finding calling for U.S. support in conducting 
paramilitary operations against the Sandinista regime. 
Around this time a second contra army was formed in 
the north, the Revolutionary Armed Forces (FARN), 
under the political direction of the Nicaraguan Dem¬ 
ocratic Union (UDN), and led by exiled businessman 
Jose Francisco Cardenal. 

Henceforth the contra war rapidly gained steam. In 
April 1982 a second front was opened in the south with 
the formation of the Democratic Revolutionary Alliance 
(ARDE) and its military wing, the Sandino Revolution¬ 
ary Front (FRS), based in Costa Rica and commanded by 
former Sandinista Eden Pastora. Another largely auton¬ 
omous armed rebel group formed in the Atlantic Coast 
region in late 1981, led by Brooklyn Rivera, among dis¬ 
affected elements of the mass indigenous organization 
MISURASATA—an organization composed primarily 
of Miskitu Amerindians and represented in the FSLN’s 
newly created Council of State. 

In the United States, congressional opposition to 
the Reagan administration’s funding of the contra forc¬ 
es mounted. In December 1982 the House passed an 
amendment sponsored by Edward Boland (D., Mass.) 
banning the use of federal funds to overthrow the Nica¬ 


raguan government. The Reagan administration found 
legal ways to circumvent the ban. By 1983 the contra 
forces had grown to some 13,000 to 15,000 troops, and 
by 1985 to some 20,000. By this time the contras had 
committed hundreds of atrocities against Nicaraguan 
civilians, as documented by the human rights organiza¬ 
tion Americas Watch and others. In May 1984 Con¬ 
gress passed a second Boland amendment, requiring an 
end to all military aid to the contras by October 1. For 
the next two years, the Reagan administration illegally 
funneled covert aid to Iran in exchange for Iranian arms 
shipments to the contras. 

By the late 1980s contra armies were active across 
much of the northern and central parts of the country. 
In 1988 and 1989 a series of peace accords (notably the 
Sapoa Accord of 1988) created a framework for con¬ 
tra demobilization. With the Sandinista defeat in the 
February 1990 elections, the administration of Presi¬ 
dent Violeta Chamorro negotiated with the leaders of 
the Nicaraguan Resistance (Resistencia Nicaragiiense, 
or RN, successor to the FDN), culminating in the Dis¬ 
armament Protocol of May 30, 1990. Agencies of the 
United Nations and Organization of American States 
supervised the disarmament process, which by mid- 
1990 had processed some 23,000 contras, from an 
estimated fighting force of 170,000, many of whom 
demobilized informally. Through the early 1990s 
armed groups continued to destabilize large parts of 
the interior, consisting of both ex-contras ( recontras ) 
and former members of the Sandinista Army (recom- 
pas )—groups that sometimes merged to form groups 
of revueltos (a play on words meaning both “rebels” 
and “scrambled eggs”). By 1992, with the contra war 
officially ended, as many as 23,000 armed insurgents 
continued to operate in rural areas, posing severe chal¬ 
lenges to governance in the second-poorest nation in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

See also Sandinista National Liberation Front. 
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counterculture in the United States 
and Europe 

Counterculture is a sociological term that describes the 
radical values and models of a group of people clash¬ 
ing with those of the majority, or cultural mainstream. 
The term entered common usage during the 1960s and 
1970s when movements of youth rebellion against 
conservative social standards swept the United States 
and western Europe. The countercultural movement 
represented a reaction against the conformist values 
embodied by 1950s society, the repressive principles of 
the cold war, and the U.S. intervention in Vietnam. 
Young people throughout the world advocated peace 
and fairer race relations. They challenged conventional 
gender and sexual role—ideas spawned by the revival 
of feminism— and pushed legal boundaries to the limit 
by the recreational use of drugs such as marijuana and 
LSD. The political and social aspects of counterculture 
are inseparable from the unconventional postures and 
appearances of its members. 

The 1960s counterculture originated on U.S. col¬ 
lege campuses and later arrived in European univer¬ 
sities. The University of California at Berkeley was 
a particularly important center, and its 1964 free 
speech movement became one of the first occasions 
of tension between youth and the authorities. To schol¬ 
ars of counterculture, the free speech movement was 
the point of departure for the protest movements of 
the 1960s and 1970s. The movement demanded that 
campus administrators suspend the ban on university 
political activities and recognize the students’ right 
to free speech and academic freedom. On October 1, 
1964, former student Jack Weinberg refused to leave 
the table where he was campaigning for the civil rights 
association Congress for Racial Equality (CORE). His 
arrest by the police led to a spontaneous demonstration 
by fellow students, who blocked the police car contain¬ 
ing Weinberg for 36 hours. The following month the 
university decided to bring charges against those who 
organized the sit-in. This led to imposing demonstra¬ 
tions and the arrest in early December of 800 students 
in front of Sproul Hall, the university’s administrative 
center. After more protest parades the University of 
California started reconsidering its rules on political 
activities on campus, permitting tables and discussions 
on the steps of Sproul Hall at certain times of the day. 

The decade continued in the United States with the 
outbreak of more tensions, often along generational 
lines, concerning the Vietnam War, sexual behavior, the 


role of women in society, African-American civil rights, 
and drug experimentation. Vietnam became a specific 
target of criticism, which was also heightened by the 
imposition of a compulsory military draft. A veritable 
revolution took place in sexual mores with the spread 
of contraception and the legalization of abortion in 
1973 with the Supreme Court ruling on Roe v. Wade. 
The Summer of Love drew thousands of people from 
around the world to San Francisco in 1967, particularly 
to the Haight-Ashbury district. 

The end of the 1960s also witnessed the organization 
of gays and lesbians in groups to acquire visibility and 
to have their identities recognized. Drug taking stopped 
being a social phenomena linked to urban ghettos and 
became part of middle-class life. Feminist thinkers asked 
for comprehensive social change, pointing out that eco¬ 
nomic structures are at the base of women’s subordina¬ 
tion. The United States shifted from the family-oriented 
society of the 1950s to one that had individual rights 
at its core. It was in the 1960s that women started to 
challenge the cultural expectation that they would take 
primary responsibility for child rearing. Most feminists 
demanded the alleviation of the social burdens of moth¬ 
erhood through paternal involvement in parenting, qual¬ 
ity child care, flexible work arrangements, and a system 
of social and financial welfare that did not leave them to 
rely completely on their husbands. 

At the beginning of the 1960s few Americans were 
aware of the struggle of African Americans for civil 
rights. The Supreme Court ruling Brown v. Board of 
Education outlawing segregation in public schools 
dates back to 1954, but progress in the implemen¬ 
tation of integration had been slow. The 1960s wit¬ 
nessed renewed activism of young African Americans, 
who refused to leave lunch counters when they were 
denied service or to travel on segregated buses. In 1962 
the admission of African American James Meredith to 
the state university in Mississippi caused a sensation 
and an outburst of violence from white supremacists. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., became the leader of the 
Civil Rights movement, and in August 1963 he 
managed to draw together hundreds of thousands of 
African Americans and white Americans in his March 
on Washington to call attention to the fact that a cen¬ 
tury after emancipation many African Americans were 
still unable to exercise basic citizens’ rights. The Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
were important achievements of the Civil Rights move¬ 
ment. The acts outlawed segregation in public facilities 
and authorized federal examiners to register black vot¬ 
ers, thus ending disenfranchisement. 
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The counterculture soon arrived in European capi¬ 
tals, with devastating effects for the established power. 
As in the United States, the young people taking part 
in the countercultural movements were well educated, 
often at the university level. As riots became widespread 
throughout European streets, this provoked heated 
debates within the left. Who were the true proletar¬ 
ians? The students or the policemen who had to battle 
with them in the streets? Left-wing groups independent 
from the communist and socialist parties were formed 
in Italy, France, and Germany. These groups—such as 
Potere Operaio and Lotta Continua in Italy—did not 
have parliamentary representation, but still became the 
avant-garde of the movement because of their capacity 
to attract young people. 

CULTURAL FORMS 

During the 1960s and 1970s new cultural forms 
emerged in all artistic fields from cinema to music, 
from fashion to media. The music of the Beatles came 
to embody the need for change and the experimenta¬ 
tion of younger generations. The Old Hollywood of 
dated melodramas controlled by studio moguls was 
replaced by the New Hollywood. Young directors such 
as Dennis Hopper, Peter Bogdanovich, Mike Nichols, 
Arthur Penn, Francis Ford Coppola, and Martin Scor¬ 
sese reflected in their movies the rise of the countercul¬ 
ture and expressed the longing for freedom shared by 
thousands of young Americans. In Europe the French 
and British New Waves and the New German Cinema 
rejected the classic norms of filmmaking, experiment¬ 
ing with photography and editing. They also focused 
their films on the ordinary lives of the working classes 
and on those outside of the social mainstream. Under¬ 
ground newspapers spread throughout the United 
States and Europe, constituting a network of resistance 
to the establishment. 

One of the most visible icons of the countercul¬ 
ture movements was the figure of the hippie, who 
often expressed the distaste for social conventions 
by renouncing consumerism and living in communes 
guided by forms of spiritualism outside the Christian 
tradition. The figure of the hippie encapsulates a major 
contradiction in the countercultural movement. The 
communal thrust of the movement is countered by an 
equally strong emphasis on individual choices, which 
tends to prevent any form of cooperation. 

The more fascinating and controversial aspects of 
the counterculture should not overshadow the contri¬ 
butions of the movement outside the arts. The coun¬ 
terculture influence reached less spectacular and more 


stable fields such as economics, business, and law. 
Many of today’s nongovernmental organizations, for 
example, have their roots in the 1960s search for a 
fairer and more environmentally minded develop¬ 
ment. In general, as the counterculture evolved in 
the 1970s and its icons began to lead more moder¬ 
ate lives, the movement started to be absorbed to a 
certain degree within the mainstream. As such it left 
its mark on various fields like philosophy, morality, 
music, art, lifestyle, and fashion. Yet, especially in the 
European context, there were those who refused to 
be absorbed, and pushed their refusal to dangerous 
extremes. The late 1970s and the 1980s were charac¬ 
terized by the rise of terrorist groups such as the Red 
Brigades in Italy, Action Directe in France, and the 
Red Army in Germany. 

The most apparent features of the 1960s and 1970s 
counterculture were unconventional appearance, music, 
drugs, communitarian experiments, and sexual libera¬ 
tion—mostly practiced by white, middle-class young 
Americans and Europeans. To some the countercul¬ 
ture represented the longing of young people for free 
speech, equality, and a more inclusive and less exploit¬ 
ative world. Others denounced the counterculture as 
hedonistic, meaninglessly rebellious, unpatriotic, and 
destructive of the Western world’s moral order. 

See also appropriate technology; Beat movement. 
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Cuban migration to the United States 

Movements of people from Cuba to the United States 
comprise a longstanding feature of both countries’ his¬ 
tories. The panic of 1857 prompted numerous Cuban 
cigar manufacturers to move their operations to Key 
West, Tampa, and elsewhere along the Florida coast. 
During and after the Ten Years’ War (1868-78), several 
thousand Cubans formed exile communities along the 
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U.S. eastern seaboard—especially in Key West, Tampa, 
Ocala, and Jacksonville, Florida, and further north in 
New York City. The 1850 U.S. census shows 969 per¬ 
sons of Cuban birth living in the United States, with 
most (275) in Louisiana and 23 in Florida. 

By 1860 there were 2,056, with 55 in Florida. That 
number more than tripled by 1870, reaching 6,515, 
with about half (3,014) in New York and less than a 
fifth (1,147) in Florida. By 1880 the figure rose slightly 
to 7,004, with Florida (2,625) surpassing New York 
(2,253), followed by Louisiana (652) and Pennsylva¬ 
nia (359, with 309 in Philadelphia). In 1900, in the 
aftermath of the Cuban War of Independence and the 
U.S. military intervention and occupation of the island, 
11,243 Cuban-born persons were listed, including 
6,645 in Florida (3,378 in Tampa, 3,015 in Key West) 
and 2,251 in New York. In 1910 the number rose to 
15,725, remaining stagnant to 1920 (15,822). All of the 
above figures likely undercounted the actual number. 

A much larger movement of Cubans to the United 
States began with the Cuban revolution, which came 
to power in January 1959. From 1960 to 1962 an esti¬ 
mated 195,000 Cubans immigrated to the United States, 
mostly professionals and members of the middle class, 
with most settling in Miami, Florida; Union City, New 
Jersey; and New York City. The exodus continued in 
several waves through the 1960s and into the 1970s, 
becoming integral to cold war politics, welcomed by 
the U.S. government and materially harming the Cuban 
economy, even as the exoduses proved politically useful 
to the Castro regime. 

The 1966 Cuban Adjustment Act (CAA) allowed 
undocumented Cuban immigrants to stay in the coun¬ 
try and gain permanent residence after one year, rights 
not extended to any other immigrant group. In 1980 
some 125,000 Cubans, the so-called Marielitos, emi¬ 
grated to the United States in the Mariel boatlift. In 
the summer of 1994 at Castro’s invitation, an esti¬ 
mated 33,000 Cubans made the journey. The exodus 
prompted the U.S. government to negotiate an agree¬ 
ment with Cuba, in September 1994, in which the 
United States agreed to admit a minimum of 20,000 
Cubans annually, and emigrants intercepted at sea 
would no longer be permitted to enter the United 
States. In 1995 the 1966 CAA was revised to incor¬ 
porate the so-called wet-foot, dry-foot policy, which 
stipulated that undocumented Cuban immigrants who 
reached U.S. soil (“dry feet”) would be permitted 
to apply for permanent residence status in one year, 
while those intercepted at sea (“wet feet”) would be 
sent back to Cuba or to a third country. 


The 2000 U.S. census enumerated 1,241,685 per¬ 
sons of Cuban ancestry in the United States, comprising 
3.5 percent of U.S. Hispanics and 0.4 percent of the 
U.S. population of 281.4 million. Most lived in Miami- 
Dade County, Florida, with 525,841 Cuban-born, the 
single largest national group among large influxes of 
Haitians, Dominicans, Central Americans, and others 
from the 1980s especially. As a result of these demo¬ 
graphic changes, the politics and culture of south 
Florida have undergone profound shifts, with rela¬ 
tively affluent, politically conservative, and vehemently 
anti-Castro Cuban Americans increasingly shaping the 
region’s economy, politics, and culture. 

See also Bay of Pigs; Castro, Fidel. 
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Cuban missile crisis (October 1962) 

In what many experts consider the closest the world 
has yet come to nuclear war, for 13 days in October 
1962 the United States and the Soviet Union faced off 
over the Soviet placement of nuclear missiles in Cuba. 
In the end, the Soviet Union backed down, agreed to 
remove the missiles in exchange for the removal of U.S. 
nuclear missiles in Turkey, and the crisis passed. The 
Cuban missile crisis left an enduring mark on U.S.- 
Soviet relations, heightened U.S. resolve in other cold 
war conflicts, and appeared to demonstrate the viabil¬ 
ity of the doctrine of nuclear deterrence through mutu¬ 
ally assured destruction. 

The long-term roots of the crisis lie in the atmo¬ 
sphere of mutual hostility and distrust engendered by 
the cold war. In the shorter term, Soviet Premier Niki¬ 
ta Khrushchev hoped to use the provocation to force 
the United States to remove the 15 Jupiter nuclear mis¬ 
siles in Turkey, which were within striking distance of 
Moscow. In addition, the botched April 1961 Bay of 
Pigs invasion of Cuba heightened revolutionary lead¬ 
er Fidel Castro’s fears of a follow-up U.S. effort to 
topple his regime. The Bay of Pigs events also persuad¬ 
ed Khrushchev that U.S. president John F. Kennedy 
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An aerial view showing the medium-range ballistic missile field launch site at San Cristobal, Cuba, on October 25, 1962. The presence of 
these weapons led the United States and the Soviet Union to the brink of war. 


was weak and indecisive and would back down when 
confronted with the reality of Soviet missiles in Cuba. 
Declassified documents and a series of conferences 
among participants from the United States, Cuba, and 
the former Soviet Union have confirmed that the events 
of October 1962 brought the world closer to the brink 
of nuclear holocaust than officials at the time realized. 

Scholars have meticulously reconstructed the 
chronology of events marking the crisis. Through the 
summer of 1962 the Soviets built a variety of military 
installations on Cuba, as confirmed by aerial recon¬ 
naissance, though U.S. intelligence analysts did not 
believe they included nuclear weapons. On October 
14, 1962, a U-2 spy plane photographed military 
bases around San Cristobal, Cuba, demonstrating the 
existence of nuclear installations. Khrushchev, with 
Castro’s approval, had deployed launchers for at least 


40 medium-range and intermediate-range nuclear mis¬ 
siles, capable of reaching all of the continental Unit¬ 
ed States except the Pacific Northwest. For the next 
two days, U.S. analysts poured over the photographs. 
Kennedy and his national security team were briefed 
on their findings on the morning of October 16, the 
beginning of the “thirteen days.” His team devised 
two plans: an invasion of the island, and a naval 
blockade—the latter, by international law, an act of 
war. Kennedy opted for the blockade, announced in 
a televised address to the nation on October 22. The 
next six days were the height of the crisis. On Octo¬ 
ber 28, one day before the U.S. deadline for launching 
an invasion of Cuba, Khrushchev agreed to remove 
the launchers in exchange for the U.S. removal of its 
missiles from Turkey. Many scholars argue that the 
outcome of the crisis prompted a more muscular U.S. 
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response to perceived Communist aggression around 
the world, and contributed to deepened U.S. interven¬ 
tion in Vietnam. 

See also cold war. 
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Cuban revolution (1959-) 

On January 1, 1959, a broad-based insurrectionary 
movement—with Fidel Castro at its helm—overthrew 
the dictatorship of Fulgencio Batista and inaugurated 
the Cuban revolution, a process of social transforma¬ 
tion that continues to the present writing. Its ideology 
was at first broadly nationalist and democratic, but by 
1961 the revolution was proclaimed unambiguously 
socialist and Marxist-Leninist. One of only a handful 
of social revolutions in 20th-century Latin America, the 
Cuban revolution had a major impact not only within 
Cuba but around the world. 

In Latin America, the revolution encouraged the for¬ 
mation of leftist and neo-Marxist ideologies and move¬ 
ments of national liberation, sparking a florescence of 
guerrilla groups in the 1960s and after that hoped to 
duplicate the successes of the Cuban revolutionaries. 
The Sandinista revolution in Nicaragua (1979-90), for 
instance, found much of its inspiration in the events 
in Cuba, as did other national liberation and guerrilla 
movements from Mexico to Argentina. By bringing a 
Marxist-Leninist regime to the historic “backyard” 
of the United States, the Cuban revolution was also a 
major event in the cold war. Its effects were felt in 
Angola, Mozambique, Vietnam, and scores of other 
nation-states around the world, particularly in the two 
decades following Batista’s ouster. 

The revolution found its long-term origins in the 
structural dependency of Cuba on the United States 
since the thwarting of Cuban independence in 1898 
and the U.S.-imposed Platt Amendment of 1901, 
which prompted denunciations of “Yankee imperial¬ 
ism” across the island; and in the poverty, econom¬ 
ic inequalities, and political disfranchisement of the 
Cuban people under a series of dictatorial regimes. 
Most narratives of the revolution begin with the 


rise of the Jesuit- and university-educated lawyer Fidel 
Castro and his band of revolutionaries. On July 26, 
1953, Castro—at the head of a group of 134 men— 
attacked the Moncada barracks in Oriente province 
in eastern Cuba. The assault was quickly defeated but 
catapulted Castro into national prominence. At his 
trial in October 1953, he delivered a brilliant speech, 
later turned into a pamphlet and becoming one of the 
defining texts of the revolution, whose title repeated its 
closing words: “History will absolve me.” Sentenced 
to 15 years in prison, Castro became something of a 
folk hero for his eloquent denunciations of the Batista 
dictatorship and the island’s social injustices. 

Released on May 15, 1955, in a general amnesty, 
Castro traveled to Mexico to form a guerrilla army of 
Cuban exiles. In February 1956 he announced the for¬ 
mation of his 26 July Movement, and on November 25, 
with 81 other men, departed Tuxpan, Mexico, aboard 
the yacht Granma, headed for eastern Cuba, which they 
reached on December 2. 

The guerrilla war in the Sierra Maestra in 1957-58 
is the topic of an expansive literature. Led by Castro, 
his brother Raul, and the Argentine Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara, the rebels gradually earned the trust of the 
peasants and workers who comprised the region’s 
majority. It also established contacts with politically 
disaffected labor leaders, workers, students, intellectu¬ 
als, and other activists in Cuba’s major cities, especially 
Havana, whose protest movements soon dovetailed with 
Castro’s. After a complex series of events that found the 
Batista regime increasingly beleaguered, Castro’s forces 
entered Havana in triumph on January 1, 1959. 

On seizing power, the revolutionaries embarked 
on a program of social transformation that focused 
on nationalization of major industries and broad¬ 
ranging reforms in land ownership, housing, rents, 
food, and related spheres. Since a large proportion of 
Cuban land and industries were U.S.-owned, the stage 
was set for confrontation with the United States. Hos¬ 
tile rhetoric intensified on both sides as the adminis¬ 
tration of Dwight D. Eisenhower, under pressure from 
business interests and anticommunists, interpreted 
events in Cuba through the prism of the cold war. In 
February 1960 the Castro regime signed a trade agree¬ 
ment with the Soviet Union in which the Soviets agreed 
to sell Cuba oil at a discount and buy Cuban sugar at 
a high price. In June Standard Oil, Texaco, and Shell 
refused to refine Soviet oil, prompting the Castro 
regime to nationalize their refineries. In retaliation the 
Eisenhower administration cancelled its commitment to 
buy its annual sugar quota of 700,000 tons, which the 
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Soviets quickly assumed. What had begun as a national 
liberation movement quickly escalated into a cold war 
battleground, with the Castro regime, in effect, trading 
U.S. economic dependency for Soviet dependency. On 
December 2, 1961, following the failed Bay of Pigs 
invasion and U.S. trade embargo of April, Castro pro¬ 
claimed: “I am a Marxist-Leninist and will remain a 
Marxist-Leninist until the day I die. ” 

Early efforts to diversify the economy largely failed, 
plagued by bureaucratic micromanagement and over¬ 
planning, and over-reliance on the concept of the social¬ 
ist “New Man,” in which economic incentives were to 
be displaced by revolutionary fervor. From 1964 the 
regime opted to increase the economy’s reliance on 
sugar, culminating in the disastrous policy goal of pro¬ 
ducing 10 million tons of sugar by 1970. The effort 
failed and had negative economic effects for years. 
Efforts to improve the living standards of ordinary 
Cubans met with greater success. Government pro¬ 
grams in housing, health care, education, and related 
spheres are generally considered the biggest successes 
of the revolution. By the 1970s hunger, malnutrition, 
homelessness, and illiteracy had been all but eliminated, 
while the Cuban health-care system ranked among the 
most developed in the world. On the negative side of the 
ledger, political oppression increased markedly, with all 
organized opposition to the regime banned, thousands 
of dissidents jailed, and freedom of speech severely 
curtailed. Beginning in 1960 and continuing in several 
waves thereafter, the regime’s intolerance of political 
dissent and socialist economic policies prompted tens 
of thousands of middle-class and professional Cubans 
to migrate to the United States, where large exile com¬ 
munities formed, centered in Miami. 

Internationally, Cuba became a beacon of hope for 
revolutionaries across Latin America. To the chagrin of 
his more cautious Soviet patrons, Castro announced his 
intention to export revolution to Latin America. The 
plan’s most ardent proponent was former minister of 
industries Che Guevara, whose “foco” theory of revolu¬ 
tion, which held that a small group of dedicated revolu¬ 
tionaries could win peasant support and spark a social 
revolution, was put to the test in Bolivia in 1967. The 
expected mass uprising did not materialize, and Guevara 
was captured and killed by the Bolivian army. 

Castro remained the head of the Cuban Communist 
Party through the 1970s and 1980s, as the bureaucracy 
expanded and the revolution grew increasingly institu¬ 
tionalized. With the fall of the Soviet Union in 1991 and 
the end of its approximately $4 billion in annual subsi¬ 
dies, combined with the continuing U.S. trade embargo, 


the revolution entered a “Special Period” that saw a 
decline in living standards and in all major industries. 
In the early 2000s, Cuba was one of only a handful of 
countries worldwide explicitly espousing communist 
ideology. In early 2007, with over 1 million Cubans and 
Cuban Americans in Miami and elsewhere anticipating 
the regime’s demise, Castro appeared on the brink of 
death, with speculation rife on whether the revolution 
could survive without him. He resigned the presidency in 
favor of his brother, Raoul, in February 2008. 

Further reading: Bonachea, Ramon L., and Marta San Mar¬ 
tin. The Cuban Insurrection, 1952-1959. New Brunswick, 
NJ: Transaction Books, 1974; Leonard, Thomas M. Castro 
and the Cuban Revolution. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1999; Thomas, Hugh. Cuba: The Pursuit of Freedom. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1971; Wolf, Eric R. Peasant Wars of 
the Twentieth Century. New York: Harper 8c Row, 1969. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Cyprus, independence of 

On June 4, 1878, Britain concluded a treaty with the 
Ottoman sultan Abdul Hamid II, officially known as a 
Convention of Defensive Alliance. In this treaty Abdul 
Hamid agreed to the loan of Cyprus to Britain, while 
retaining Ottoman sovereignty over the island and the 
right to collect a tax known as the tribute. 

Britain won de facto control of the island and the 
right to make laws and international agreements in the 
name of Cyprus. Within weeks of the signing of this 
treaty, the Union Jack flag was hoisted over Nicosia, and 
shortly afterward a contingent of Indian army troops 
arrived from Malta to safeguard British colonial rule, 
which lasted 82 years. For Britain, Cyprus became a 
vital staging area for its Middle East interests. The island 
was formally taken over by the British in 1914, when 
the Ottoman Empire aligned itself with Germany and 
the other Central Powers during World War I. Under the 
Treaty of Lausanne of 1923, Turkey and Greece agreed 
that Cyprus would remain under British sovereignty, 
and in 1925 Cyprus was declared a crown colony. 

Both the Greeks and the Turks of Cyprus considered 
British control a welcome relief from Turkish taxation; 
many Greek Cypriots also felt that the departure of the 
Ottoman administration brought the island closer to the 
Greek dream of enosis, or union, with Greece. Thus, in 
effect, began the efforts of the Greek Cypriots to link the 
island’s destiny with that of Greece. The British govern- 
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ment continued to state formally that no change in the 
status of the island was contemplated. Such an attitude 
further embittered the Greek Cypriots, although it was 
of some comfort to the Turkish Cypriots. 

On April 1, 1955, a secret organization calling itself 
the National Organization of Cypriot Fighters—known 
by its Greek initials as EOKA (Ethniki Organosis Kypri- 
on Agoniston)—declared a struggle until death to free 
the island from British rule and to link it with the Greek 
mainland. The war for the future of Cyprus began as 
colonial empires were crumbling around the globe. The 
British felt there was no question of a union with Greece 
or of full independence for Cyprus. 

Considering its commitments in the Middle East 
and its still important role on the southeastern flank 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), Britain regarded Cyprus as a crucial military 
base on the traditional crossroads of big-power com¬ 
petition for influence in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Turkish Cypriot reactions were predictable. The Turks 
felt that, if successful, the Greek struggle for enosis 
against British colonial rule meant that the Turkish¬ 
speaking minority on the island would lose the protec¬ 
tion of the British. 

Fear of a Greek victory prompted the creation of a 
Turkish Cypriot counter organization known as VUL¬ 
CAN; the Turkish Cypriot minority also cooperated with 
the British police and military in tracking down suspected 
EOKA fighters. To the slogan of enosis , Turkish Cypriots 
answered with their own solution, that of takism, or par¬ 
tition, of Cyprus. Georgios Grivas, who had previously 
served as a colonel in the Greek army, led the EOKA. Gri¬ 
vas arrived on the island from Greece in 1954 and set out 
to prepare what amounted to an well-organized uprising. 

In Nicosia, early in 1955, rumors of landings of sab¬ 
oteurs, of infiltration by agents dispatched from Greece, 
and of organized resistance began sweeping the narrow 
streets, and soon Cyprus became an armed camp. An 
estimated 28,000 British troops were deployed through¬ 
out the island, manning roadblocks, searching passers- 
by, pursuing elusive terrorist suspects, and uncovering 
arms caches and hideouts in some of the most improb¬ 
able places. Cyprus had become a dangerous weak spot 
in the NATO alliance. What needed to be done was to 
work out a system of ethnic power-sharing that would 
satisfy Greece and Turkey, as both nations worked to 
protect their Cypriot ethnic compatriots as well as 
their own interests. Talks between the two countries 
continued throughout January 1959. 

On February 5, Greek prime minister Constan¬ 
tine Karamanlis and Adnan Menderes of Turkey met 


in Zurich, where they prepared, after negotiations 
and consultation with the leaders of the two Cypriot 
communities, an outline for a solution to the Cyprus 
situation. With that document in hand, they traveled 
to London, where they were joined by Archbishop 
Mikhalis Khristodoulou Makarios III and Dr. Fazil 
Kuchuk, the political leader of the Turkish Cypriot 
community. 

The new Cypriot constitution, based on the 
Zurich-London agreements, was issued in April 1960 
and paved the way for the proclamation of the inde¬ 
pendent Republic of Cyprus. The president of the 
republic was a Greek Cypriot while the vice president 
was a Turkish Cypriot, both being elected by their rep¬ 
resentative communities. Both had veto powers over 
foreign affairs, defense, fiscal matters, and security. 

THREE TREATIES 

On the same day the constitution was finalized it was 
accompanied by three treaties: the Treaty of Guaran¬ 
tee, the Treaty of Alliance, and the Treaty of Establish¬ 
ment. The Treaty of Guarantee was signed by Turkey, 
Britain, Greece, and Cyprus. It stated that the four 
countries agreed not to undertake activity aimed at 
promoting, directly or indirectly, a union of Cyprus 
with any other state, or a partition of the island. 

The Treaty of Alliance involved Cyprus, Greece, 
and Turkey. It established a tripartite headquarter 
on the island and permitted the two latter states to 
deploy, respectively, 950 and 650 persons in Cyprus 
to protect the island. 

The Treaty of Establishment was signed between 
Britain and Cyprus and granted Britain sovereignty over 
a territory on the island’s southern coast for two mili¬ 
tary bases, Akrotiri and Dhekelia. The constitutional 
agreement was reached at the price of some 500 killed 
during the EOKA struggle with the British, but it also 
allowed Britain’s colonial disengagement from Cyprus. 
The flag under which the two communities of Cyprus 
were to unite was displayed to the public on August 
16, 1960. The Union Jack was replaced with a white 
flag bearing an orange map of Cyprus with small green 
branches underneath. 

See also: Cyprus, Turkish invasion of. 

Further reading: Cyprus, A Country Study. Washington, 
DC: Library of Congress, 1993; Halley, Laurence. Ancient 
Affections: Ethnic Groups and Foreign Policy. New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1985. 
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Cyprus, Turkish invasion of 

On July 19, 1974, Turkish warships and landing craft 
moved toward the northern coast of Cyprus. The inva¬ 
sion—or intervention, to the Turks—was Turkey’s answer 
to the military coup of 15 July that toppled Archbishop 
Mikhalis Khristodoulou Makarios III, president of 
Cyprus, at the behest of the military junta in power in 
Athens, Greece. Turkish officials justified the military 
action by citing the terms of Article IV of the Treaty of 
Guarantee, noting the impossibility of joint action with 
Greece and the reluctance of Britain to use military force 
to restore the state of affairs established by the constitu¬ 
tion of 1960. 

The Turkish military offensive began on July 20, and 
although the Greek National Guard tried to defend the 
beachfront of northern Cyprus, it was defeated by the 
far stronger Turkish armed forces. The Greek National 
Guard was poorly armed, while the Turks used new equip¬ 
ment and weapons recently purchased from the United 
States. Britain evacuated an estimated 12,000 British and 
other foreign nationals, as well as a number of Cypriots, 
to the Akrotiri military base and from there to England. 
By July 22, the United Nations succeeded in obtaining a 
cease-fire. At this stage of the operation, named Attila II, 
the Turks controlled only a strip of the northern coastline 
about 10 miles long, including Kyrenia and a few villages. 

Under pressure of the events in Cyprus, the Athens 
junta finally collapsed after more than seven years in 
power. Former Prime Minister Constantine Karamanlis 
returned from exile in Paris to form a new cabinet. At 
the same time, Nicos Sampson renounced his seven-day- 
old presidency of Cyprus, leaving the shattered country 
to Glafcos Clerides, who had previously been the presi¬ 
dent of the House of Representatives. During the early 
days of the post-invasion period, the Greek National 
Guard attacked Turkish Cypriots, thereby worsening inter- 
communal relations. 

A conference of the guarantor powers (Greece, Tur¬ 
key, and Britain), as well as Cyprus, was organized in 
Geneva on July 25 and resulted in a declaration calling 
for an exchange of prisoners and protection by the UN 


forces of the Turkish Cypriot enclaves. As scheduled, the 
second part of the conference convened on August 9 with 
Clerides and a large team of advisers and experts rep¬ 
resenting Cyprus. Meanwhile, the small area of Cyprus 
held by the Turkish army was further occupied by some 
30,000 troops with accompanying tanks, and artillery. 
On August 13 the Turkish foreign minister Turan Giincs 
shocked international opinion by refusing a request for 
a 36-to-48-hour delay made by Clerides in order to con¬ 
sider proposals to resolve the crisis. At dawn on the fol¬ 
lowing day, armor-backed Turkish columns fanned out 
east and west of Nicosia. 

By this action Turkey was in violation of the many 
Security Council resolutions calling for a cease-fire and 
troop withdrawal, as well as agreements that were signed 
in Geneva. After three more days of fighting, Turkey 
called a cease-fire, but not before 37 percent of Cyprus 
had come under Turkish military occupation. Approxi¬ 
mately 10,000 Turkish Cypriot refugees from enclaves 
in the south were flown to northern Cyprus from British 
bases by way of Turkey. 

Some 140,000 to 160,000 Greek Cypriots, mak¬ 
ing up roughly one-third of the island’s population, 
were expelled from their homes and land. Acts of eth¬ 
nic cleansing by the Turkish military were documented, 
and many POWs are still unaccounted for. The events 
of 1974 dramatically altered the internal balance of 
power between the two Cypriot communities and cou¬ 
pled their prevailing political and institutional separation 
with a stark physical and geographical separation. Until 
the present day, the island remains divided between the 
Greek-speaking south, now a member of the EU, and the 
self-styled Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus, which 
is recognized only by Turkey. 

See also Cyprus, independence of. 

Further reading: Cyprus, A Country Study. Washington, 
DC: Library of Congress, 1993; Halley, Laurence. Ancient 
Affections: Ethnic Groups and Foreign Policy. New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1985. 
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Dalai Lama, 14th (Tenzin Gyatso) 

(1935- ) Tibetan Buddhist leader 

The Dalai Lama has been both the temporal and the 
spiritual leader of Tibet since the 16th century. Tibet¬ 
ans are followers of Vajrayana (Vehicle of the Thun¬ 
derbolt), or Tantric Buddhism, and believe that the 
Dalai Lama is the reincarnation of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokiteshvara (Chenrezig in Tibetan, and Guanyin 
or Kuan-yin in Chinese). In 1578 Altan Khan, a Mon¬ 
gol ruler (Mongols also follow Vajrayana Buddhism), 
conferred the title Dalai Lama (meaning ocean of wis¬ 
dom) on an eminent Tibetan lama, and since he was 
viewed as the third reincarnation of Avalokiteshvara, 
he became known as the Third Dalai Lama. He resid¬ 
ed at the Potala Monastery in Lhasa. The Fifth Dalai 
Lama, called the Great Fifth, conferred the title Pan- 
chen Lama or Panchen Rimpoche (meaning the Great 
Gem of Learning) on his teacher, declaring that he was 
the reincarnation of Amitabha Buddha, or the Buddha 
of Light. The Panchen Lama presided at Tashilhunpo 
Monastery in Shigatse. Called Living Buddhas, they 
headed the Tibetan theocracy. When one died a com¬ 
mittee of senior lamas would be appointed to find his 
reincarnation, directed by omens and signs. 

In 1933 the 13th Dalai Lama died and a search 
began for his reincarnation. They found him in a two- 
year-old farmer’s son named Tenszin Gyatso in 1939 
and enthroned him as the 14th Dalai Lama in Lhasa. 
In addition to his traditional education, he was taught 
Western subjects by an Austrian adventurer and Nazi 


Heinrich Harrar, who had escaped internment by Great 
Britain in India. 

In 1950 the government of the newly founded Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China announced its intention of tak¬ 
ing control of Tibet, which had enjoyed autonomy, with 
minimal interference from China, for over half a century. 
Tibetan efforts to enlist aid from India, Great Britain, the 
United States, and the United Nations failed because no 
nation recognized Tibet as an independent state. As the 
Chinese army advanced, the Dalai and his court fled to 
India in December 1950, carrying with them the con¬ 
tents of the treasury. The authorities in Lhasa bowed to 
the inevitable, traveled to Beijing (Peking) in 1951, and 
signed a Seventeen Point Agreement that granted Tibet 
large measures of autonomy. With that the Dalai returned 
to Lhasa. In 1954 the Dalai and Panchen Lama traveled to 
Beijing to attend the meeting of China’s National Assem¬ 
bly representing Tibet. In Beijing he met with Chairman 
Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung) and Premier Zhou Enlai 
(Chou En-lai), and found many of their government’s 
policies commendable. 

Relations between the Dalai Lama’s court and the 
Chinese government began to deteriorate when China 
pushed for changes and reforms and expanded its con¬ 
trol. Tibetan resentment of Chinese repression led to 
violence that culminated in an armed uprising in Lhasa 
in 1959. Fearing detention by the Chinese, the Dalai, 
his family, and his entourage left Lhasa in disguise on 
March 17, 1959, and crossed into India on March 30. 
They were given a cordial welcome by the Indian govern¬ 
ment, including a visit by Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
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The spiritual leader of the Tibetan people, the Dalai Lama 
continues to tour the world to speak on behalf of his people. 


Nehru, and were granted political asylum, along with 
about 13,000 other Tibetan refugees. They were allowed 
to set up a government in exile in Dharmsala, located in 
the foothills of the Himalaya Mountains. 

Since 1959 the Dalai Lama has visited many coun¬ 
tries worldwide speaking on behalf of his people and 
their plight. He has been a most effective spokesman 
for the Tibetan cause because of his charisma, fluency 
in English, and peaceful approach to conflict resolu¬ 
tion. His numerous writings on Tibetan Buddhism 
and culture and his personal philosophy are known 
worldwide. In the process he has demystified the once- 
mysterious Tibet and the theocracy headed by a Living 
Buddha. He received the Nobel Peace Prize in 1989. 
Since 1988 he has also become more flexible on the 
future of Tibet, abandoning demands for indepen¬ 
dence in favor of autonomy within China. 

See also Tibetan Revolt ( 1959 .) 

Further reading: Dalai Lama. My Land and My People. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1962; Marcello, Patricia Cronin. The 


Dalai Lama: A Biography. Westport, CT: Greenwood, 2003; 
Schell, Orville. Virtual Tibet, Searching for Shangri-La from 
the Himalayas to Hollywood. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 2000. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Darfur 

In 1989 a civil war began in the African nation of 
Sudan after an officer in the Sudanese army, Omar al- 
Bashir, seized power through a coup d’etat. The roots 
of this war are complex, including struggle over limited 
resources following a serious drought and famine in the 
mid-1980s, conflicting conceptions of the use of land, 
ethnic tensions between southern and northern peoples, 
and religious tensions between Muslims and non-Mus¬ 
lims. In addition, in a more recent development, the 
cultivation of oil fields in southern Sudan led the gov¬ 
ernment to engage in widespread destruction of long¬ 
standing villages to profit from the production and sale 
of oil. Throughout the entire process the government 
used food and resources as weapons, often pitting dif¬ 
ferent ethnic groups against each other and withholding 
humanitarian aid to force the population to abide by its 
policies. In the 17 years after the civil war began, fight¬ 
ing displaced more than 4 million Sudanese and killed 
at minimum 2 million, many of them targets of ethnic 
cleansing and starvation by their own government. 

After 2003, government brutality focused on the 
western region of Sudan, known as Darfur. The ten¬ 
sions in this region were directly linked to the ongoing 
struggle between pastoral and sedentary communities 
over land use. In 1989 this region was divided into three 
states: North Darfur, with its capital at Al-Fasher; South 
Darfur, with its capital at Nyala; and West Darfur, with 
its capital at Al-Jeneina. 

In February 2003, in response to insurrection, the, 
government sent in its troops, bolstered by Arab para¬ 
military groups known as janjawiid (roughly “armed 
men on horseback”), predominantly drawn from this 
region. In retaliation for the continued insurgency and 
the defiance of the civilian population, these two forces 
implemented a scorched-earth policy, eliminating both 
people and communities in a wide swath of destruc¬ 
tion. They burned villages, destroyed crops, and stole 
livestock. Satellite imagery indicates that almost 50 
percent of villages were completely destroyed in the 
western and southern regions of Darfur. Government 
forces and the janjawiid bombarded communities with 
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aerial assaults, confiscated property, and poisoned local 
water supplies in order to displace millions of people. 
In addition to all these acts of destruction, government 
troops and the janjawiid murdered civilians, abducted 
thousands of villagers, and participated in hundreds of 
rapes of women and girls. 

Conservative estimates place the death toll in the 
collective region of Darfur at 200,000; other estimates 
range to 400,000. The majority of the deaths were due 
to starvation and disease, exacerbated by the govern¬ 
ment’s refusal to allow humanitarian aid, safe pas¬ 
sage, and distribution. In early 2006 violence persisted 
in the region as government troops and the janjawiid 
destroyed non-Arab villages and drove refugees into 
camps along the neighboring border with Chad. 

The Sudanese government was directly connected 
to this process. The Sudanese government refused to 
allow humanitarian aid to flow freely into the region, 
to disband the janjawiid, to investigate consistently 
mass violence against civilians, to allow observers from 
the United Nations or nongovernmental agencies to 
document the crisis, or to permit United Nations peace¬ 
keepers on its soil. 

See also Islamist movements; Sudanese civil wars 
(1970-PRESENT). 

Further reading: Amnesty International. Darfur: Too Many 
People Killed for No Reason. London: International Sec¬ 
retariat of Amnesty International, February 2004; -. 

Sudan: At the Mercy of Killers—Destruction of Villages in 
Darfur. London: International Secretariat of Amnesty Inter¬ 
national, July 2004; Human Rights Watch. Sudan. Darfur in 
Flames: Atrocities in Western Sudan 16, no. 5A (April 2004); 
Riinger, Mechthild. Land Law and Land Use Control in 
Western Sudan. London: Ithaca Press, 1987; de Waal, Alex. 
Famine that Kills: Darfur, Sudan. Rev. ed. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2005. 

Laura J. Hilton 

Day, Dorothy 

(1897-1980) U.S. religious activist 

Dorothy Day was a peace and social justice activist, 
journalist, and writer who cofounded the Catholic 
Worker Movement, with the aim of enabling the needy 
to support themselves with dignity. 

Day developed a concern for the poor at an early 
age. Her family endured the 1906 San Francisco earth¬ 
quake. When her family lived in Chicago, she often 


wandered into the poor tenement districts to observe 
the life there. At the age of 16, Day won a scholarship 
to the University of Illinois at Urbana, where she stud¬ 
ied journalism. At various times throughout her life she 
protested against conscription, championed women’s 
and African-American rights, and called for an end to 
war. Day was jailed numerous times for her participa¬ 
tion in nonviolent demonstrations. 

Day aborted her first child to please her lover, who 
deserted her. She was married briefly to an older man 
before entering a common-law marriage with a scien¬ 
tist. The birth of her daughter Tamar prompted a spiri¬ 
tual awakening that led her to the Catholic Church. 
She became a devout Catholic, attending daily Mass 
and immersing herself in Scripture. 

Day’s particular concern was to find an equitable 
way of life by which people could “feed, clothe, and 
shelter themselves as God intended them to do.” She 
felt the solution was a return to the land and worker 
ownership of the means of production. In 1932 she 
met Peter Maurin, a poor French Catholic immi¬ 
grant. Together they formed the Catholic Worker 
Movement. 

The Catholic Worker was a journal Day and Mau¬ 
rin used to spread the news of the movement. They 
also formed Catholic Worker houses of hospitality and 
farms, where people would live together and share 
their resources with one another. These venues pitted 
the gospel against the realities of human weakness, 
often with disappointing results. 

Viewed in her time as a revolutionary, Day’s radi¬ 
calism as she applied it to the gospel now inspires many 
to view her as a saint. Pope John Paul II approved the 
opening of her cause for canonization in 2000. 

Further reading: Day, Dorothy. The Long Loneliness. San 
Francisco: Harper, 1980; Koenig-Bricker, Woodeene. Meet 
Dorothy Day. Cincinnati, OH: Servant, 2002; Mitchell, 
Patricia. A Radical Love: Wisdom from Dorothy Day. Ijams- 
ville, MD: The Word Among Us, 2000. 

Lucy Scholands 

Democratic Progressive Party and 
Chen Shui-pien (Chen Shui-bian) 

After its defeat in the civil war the Republic of China 
(ROC), led by the Nationalist Party (or Kuomintang, 
KMT), fled to Taiwan, an island province, while the 
Chinese Communist Party ruled the mainland, called 
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the People’s Republic of China (PRC). Fearing inva¬ 
sion by the PRC and to ensure stability on Taiwan, 
the Nationalist government under Chiang Kai-shek 
prohibited the formation of opposition parties and 
imposed martial law in 1949; non-KMT candidates 
could nevertheless compete as independents or non¬ 
partisans in local elections. Although most citizens 
accepted the restrictions as a necessary price for liv¬ 
ing a relatively free and increasingly prosperous life, 
some criticized the mainlander-dominated KMT for 
monopolizing national power. 

Chiang Kai-shek died in 1975. His eldest son, Chi¬ 
ang Ching-kuo, was elected president in 1978 and 
reelected in 1984. Ching-kuo left important legacies. 
One was political reforms that included ending mar¬ 
tial law in 1987, granting full freedoms, and allow¬ 
ing the formation of competing political parties. He 
also declared that no member of the Chiang family 
would succeed him and promoted highly educated 
younger people, including native-born Taiwanese, to 
power. One was his vice president, Taiwan-born Lee 
Teng-hui. Unlike the chaotic political changes during 
the same period in the Philippines and South Korea, 
Taiwan’s transition to democracy was peaceful. 

In 1986 a previously “illegal” political party became 
legal. It was called the Democratic Progressive Party 
(DPP) and gained about 20 percent of the popular votes 
in legislative elections that year. After Chiang’s death 
in 1989, Lee Teng-hui accelerated the pace of politi¬ 
cal reforms and won two terms as president. Fractures 
within the KMT caused by Lee’s policies resulted in the 
victory of DPP candidate Chen Shui-bian (born 1950) 
a lawyer, in the 2000 presidential elections with 39 per¬ 
cent of the popular vote (compared with 60 percent 
combined votes for the KMT and its splinter People First 
Party candidates). Chen won a second term in 2004 with 
a very slim majority, but the KMT and its allies won a 
comfortable majority in the legislature. 

Taiwan’s stable democratic transition with a com¬ 
petitive party system was remarkable. However, it 
was accompanied by a new kind of corruption, local¬ 
ly called “black and gold politics,” that is, crime and 
money influencing the political process, a situation 
unknown under authoritarian rule. Chen Shui-bian 
was popular among some Taiwanese for promoting 
a local identity and a thinly veiled goal of separating 
from China. Since the PRC regarded Taiwan as a ren¬ 
egade province and has not disavowed force to com¬ 
pel it to rejoin the motherland, Chen and the DPP’s 
policies have heightened tensions across the Taiwan 
Strait. 


And after China became Taiwan’s second-largest 
trading partner in 2000, Chen’s political stance and 
corrupt rule resulted in a downturn in Taiwan’s 
economy. Despite the end of the United States-ROC 
Mutual Defense Treaty in 1979, the United States con¬ 
tinued to sell arms to Taiwan and remained interested 
in maintaining the people of Taiwan’s right to self- 
determination. Thus the unsettled relations between 
the two Chinas constituted the most important source 
of friction between the PRC and the United States. 

Further reading: Lee, Wei-chin, and T. Y. Yang, eds. Sayonara 
to the Lee Teng-hui Era, Politics in Taiwan, 1988-2000. Lan- 
ham, MD: University Press of America, 2003; Myers, Ramon 
H., ed. Two Societies in Opposition: The Republic of China 
and the People’s Republic of China After Forty Years. Stan¬ 
ford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1991. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Democratic Republic 
of the Congo (Zaire) 

This country, located in central Africa, is bounded 
by the Republic of the Congo to the west; Tanzania, 
Burundi, Rwanda, and Uganda on the east; Zambia and 
Angola on the south; and Sudan and the Central Afri¬ 
can Republic on the north. The capital city is Kinshasa, 
which changed its name from Leopoldville in 1964. 

The topography varies from tropical rain forests to 
mountainous terraces, plateau, savannas, dense grass¬ 
lands, and mountains. Its region is dominated by the 
Congo River system, so it has a main role in economic 
development, transportation, and freshwater supply. 
This country has equatorial location; as a consequence 
the climate is hot and humid with large amounts of pre¬ 
cipitation in the central river basin and eastern high¬ 
lands, but it presents periodic droughts in the south. 

The majority of the population is Christian, predomi¬ 
nantly Roman Catholic but Protestants also. There are 
other indigenous beliefs. Although French is the official 
language of the country, 700 local languages and dialects 
are spoken because DRC has over 200 ethnic groups, 
mainly of Bantu origin. The population was estimated 
at 58 million in 2004 and has grown quickly. 

The DRC has a vast potential of natural resources 
and mineral wealth such as cobalt, diamonds, gold, 
copper, coal, uranium, crude oil, and tin. Most of these 
are export commodities. The agricultural production 
basis of the DRC is diversified; the wooden resources 
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A village scene depicts life in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, a country that has had a troubled, unstable history. 


are quite large, and it holds an enormous hydroelec¬ 
tric potential. The programs and policies of structur¬ 
al adjustment set by the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) have a ruling presence in the country. In 
the 1980s, the IMF played a leading role in the eco¬ 
nomic policies adopted by the DRC. In exchange, the 
country‘s external debt was reconsidered and the IMF 
awarded a considerable loan. 

In 1989 the DRC was forced to establish a new 
economic reform due to economic instability. On the 
whole, the adjustments have improved the macroeco¬ 
nomic conditions in some countries, but the popula¬ 
tion’s living standards have worsened. 

Relative peace in the country in 2002 let President 
Joseph Kabila, son of the first DRC president, begin imple¬ 
menting an economic plan, helped by the IMF and World 
Bank; exports increased, improving the situation. But a 
country with immense economic resources continues to 
be dependent on external donors. In 1959, as an answer 
to the increasing demands for complete independence 
by the main nationalistic parties, the DRC’s government 
announced the forthcoming elections with the aim of 
establishing an autonomous government. In 1960 the 
Belgian Congo proclaimed its independence and was 
renamed Republic of Congo. In 1966 the country became 
Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

The post-independence period was distinguished 
by instability. Ethnic disputes and military revolts had 
provoked violent disorders, all of which intensified 
when the prime minister of the mineral-rich province of 
Katanga proclaimed his independence from the country 
and asked Belgium for military help. 


A United Nations peacekeeping force was called 
to restore order. However, Col. Joseph Desire Mobutu, 
chief of staff of the army, took over the government and 
declared himself president. In 1971 he renamed the coun¬ 
try the Republic of Zaire. During the cold war, Mobutu 
continued to enforce his one-party system of government, 
but at the end of this period the regime suffered from 
external and internal pressures, and he acceded to imple¬ 
ment a multiparty system with elections and a constitu¬ 
tion. In fact, Mobutu continued ruling until 1997. 

Between 1994 and 1996 Zaire was involved in the 
Rwanda conflict, hosting large numbers of refugees in 
its border territory. This situation caused trouble when 
the presence of Hutu refugees, among them several 
responsible for the Rwanda genocide, provoked the Tutsis 
to revolt. This rebellion, supported by the United States, 
Rwanda, Uganda, Burundi, and Angola, spread over the 
Zaire territory, weakening Mobutu’s regime, which was 
supported by France. This first war in Congo ended when 
rebel leader Laurent-Desire Kabila, declared himself 
president and changed the name of the nation back to 
Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

But relations between Kabila and his foreign backers 
deteriorated, and in 1998 Kabila’s government was sub¬ 
sequently challenged. Troops from Zimbabwe, Angola, 
Namibia, Chad, and Sudan intervened to support him. 
The series of wars in this nation was determined not 
only by ethnic factors but also by natural resources. 
The control of diamonds and other important minerals 
has contributed to encourage both wars as well as the 
maintenance of the authoritarian governments. In 1999 
a cease-fire was finally signed, but Kabila was assassi¬ 
nated in 2001. He was succeeded by his son Joseph, 
who signed a peace agreement with Rwanda the next 
year and established a transitional government. 

With the United Nations presence, a new constitu¬ 
tion was formally adopted in 2006, and on July 30 the 
first free multiparty elections were held. In November 
2006 Joseph Kabila won the presidency in the country’s 
first democratic elections since 1960. 

See also Mobutu Sese Seko. 

Further reading: Klare, Michael T. Resource Wars: The New 
Landscape of Global Conflict. New York: Henry Holt, 2001; 
Manning, Patrick. Francophone Sub-Saharan Africa 1880- 
1985. Cambridge University Press, 1988; Nzongola-Ntalja, 
George. From Zaire to The Democratic Republic of Congo. 
Current African Issues No. 28. Second and revised edition. 
Nordiska: Afrikainstitutet. 2004. 
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Deng Xiaoping (Teng Hsiao-p'ing) 

(1904-1997) leader of the Chinese Communist Party 

Deng Xiaoping was born on August 22, 1904. As leader 
of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), Deng was not 
officially the leader of China but acted as such during the 
late 1970s until his death. Deng’s legacy was the creation 
of a Chinese form of socialism with limited economic 
liberalization. Many Communist hard-liners, however, 
argued that Deng represented a threat and the potential 
of a return to capitalism. The divided opinion within the 
CCP with regard to Deng would be a pattern throughout 
his career. It was under Deng’s “second generation” of 
leadership that China became one of the fastest-growing 
world economies. 

Deng left China in 1920 to work and study in France. 
He quickly gravitated to many of his seniors on the 
trip—including Zhou Enlai (Chou En-lai). Deng’s stud¬ 
ies focused on the study of Marxism; in 1922 he joined 
the Communist Party of Chinese Youth in Europe. By 
1924 Deng became a member of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Party. He returned to China in 1929, led the failed 
uprising in the Guangxi (Kwangsi) province, then fled to 
Jiangxi (Kiangsi) Province. 

Deng participated in the Long March (1934-35) 
and guerrilla campaigns against Japan in World War II 
as well as in the civil war against the Kuomintang. He 
became mayor and political commissar of the city of 
Chongqing (Chungking). Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung) 
promoted him to several prominent posts. Mao’s 1957 
Anti-Rightist Campaign offered Deng the opportunity 
to work closely with another Communist leader, Liu 
Shaoqi (Liu Shao-chi). As a result of Mao’s Great Leap 
Forward and the economic disaster that followed, Deng 
and Shaoqi took over control of the CCP and govern¬ 
ment and implemented a number of less radical and 
pragmatic policies. The Cultural Revolution, begun by 
Mao in 1966, dealt a major blow to Deng’s career, and 
he was disgraced. 

By 1974, Chinese premier Zhou Enlai was able to 
bring Deng back to power, taking over as first deputy 
premier in charge of running the day-to-day affairs. 
However, the radical Gang of Four, committed to 
the ideals of the Cultural Revolution, viewed Deng 
as a significant threat and were able to purge him 
once again from his positions. Deng’s next opportu¬ 
nity came with Mao’s death in 1976, and he quickly 
emerged as Mao’s successor. 

After 1978 Deng implemented policies that 
improved relations with the West, traveling to Wash¬ 
ington in 1979 to meet President Jimmy Carter. Rela¬ 


tions with Japan improved as well. In 1984 China 
signed an agreement with Great Britain for the return 
of Hong Kong to China in 1997. China promised not 
to interfere with Hong Kong’s capitalist system for 50 
years. 

Deng implemented the Four Modernizations Pro¬ 
gram in agriculture, industry, science and technology, 
and the military. The goal of the modernization program 
was to create a more modern Chinese economy. Under 
him China encouraged direct foreign investment and cre¬ 
ated special economic zones. 

The Tiananmen Square massacre is the most 
controversial of all Deng’s policy decisions. Mass stu¬ 
dent demonstrations in favor of democratic reforms 
were met with a violent military crackdown ordered by 
Deng and his senior associates that resulted in thou¬ 
sands of deaths in Beijing and dozens of other cities 
in China. It was followed by widespread repression, 
which stained his career. 

Further reading: Gittings, John. The Changing Face of 
China. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005; Marti, 
Michael. China and the Legacy of Deng Xiaoping: From 
Communist Revolution to Capitalist Evolution. Dulles, VA: 
Potomac Books, 2002; Yang, Benjamin. Deng: A Political 
Biography. New York: East Gate Books, 1997. 

Matthew H. Wahlert 

disarmament, nuclear 

During and after the cold war, the United States and 
the Soviet Union conducted a series of talks and signed 
several treaties dealing with arms control and nuclear 
disarmament. Arms control entails the limitation of 
nuclear weapons or delivery systems, while nuclear 
disarmament indicates the actual reduction of nuclear 
weapons. Beginning with the Intermediate-range Nucle¬ 
ar Forces Treaty (INF) in 1987, the powers would begin 
the process of nuclear disarmament. 

After dropping atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in 1945 to end World War II, the United States 
had a monopoly on nuclear weapons. In June 1946, at the 
first meeting of the United Nations Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission, the United States presented the Baruch Plan, 
offering to turn over its stockpile of atomic weapons to a 
United Nations international agency if all other coun¬ 
tries would pledge not to produce them and agree to a 
system of inspection. At that time the Soviet Union was 
in the process of developing its own nuclear weapons and 
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rejected the plan, arguing that the United Nations was 
dominated by the United States and western Europe. 

The Soviet Union became a nuclear power in 1949 
and by the mid-1950s had proposed a gradual reduc¬ 
tion in conventional military forces, to be followed by 
an eventual destruction of nuclear stockpiles. In 1959 
Soviet premier Nikita Khrushchev, in a speech to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, called for total 
nuclear disarmament within four years. The United 
States refused to accept these recommendations without 
on-site inspections to verify disarmament agreements. 
The Soviet Union refused to allow nuclear inspectors on 
its territory, and there would little progress on the issue 
of disarmament between the two powers in the 1950s. 

After the United States and the Soviets came to the 
brink of war in the Cuban missile crisis, the focus of 
the two superpowers moved away from nuclear disar¬ 
mament toward preventing the testing, deployment, and 
proliferation of these weapons. In August 1963 the Unit¬ 
ed States, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain—which 
had become a nuclear power in 1952—signed the Lim¬ 
ited Test Ban Treaty, which banned nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere, outer space, and underwater. In July 1968 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain 
signed the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. Under the 
terms of the treaty the nuclear powers pledged never to 
furnish nuclear weapons or nuclear technology to non¬ 
nuclear powers. The treaty also created a international 
inspection team under the United Nations International 
Atomic Energy Administration to verify compliance 
with the terms of the treaty. 

After his election in 1968, President Richard Nixon 
sought an easing of diplomatic tensions with the Soviet 
Union, a process known as detente. The Soviet Union 
also was looking to ease tensions with the West. Both 
sides came to the conclusion that the cold war was cost¬ 
ing too much and sought to achieve their foreign policy 
goals through negotiations and peaceful coexistence 
rather than confrontation. 

In January 1969 the Soviet Union proposed nego¬ 
tiations for the limitation of nuclear delivery vehicles and 
defensive systems. President Nixon endorsed the talks, 
and in so doing altered U.S. policy away from nuclear 
superiority. This change in policy was the result of the 
Soviet arms buildup in the 1960s, which had led to 
strategic parity between the two superpowers. 

SALT I 

Negotiations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, known as the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT I), began in November 1969. These talks culmi¬ 


nated in the signing of the SALT I Treaty in May 1972. 
This treaty placed limits on specific nuclear weap¬ 
ons. The SALT I Treaty was to be valid for five years, 
and the two sides began negotiations for a new agree¬ 
ment to take effect after the expiration of this treaty. 
The two sides agreed on a ceiling of 2,400 total delivery 
vehicles, with each side equipping no more than 1,320 
missiles with multiple independently targetable reen¬ 
try vehicles (MIRVs). After 1974 talks slowed because 
of disagreements over which types of weapons should 
count under the 2,400 ceiling. The two sides failed to 
come to an agreement. 

Lrom 1977 to 1979 the United States and the Soviets 
began new negotiations, known as the SALT II talks. 
These talks culminated in the SALT II Treaty signed by 
President Jimmy Carter and Soviet president Leonid 
Brezhnev on June 22, 1979. This treaty implemented 
the principle of equal aggregate limits, placing numerical 
limits on each side’s nuclear arsenal. The treaty allowed 
2,400 total strategic vehicles (reduced to 2,250 in 1981) 
and limited MIRV ballistic and MIRV intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. With the principle of equal aggregate 
limits in place, both superpowers sought to end unre¬ 
stricted competition for strategic superiority. 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 1979, and 
U.S. domestic political opposition, influenced the U.S. 
Senate to refuse to ratify the treaty. Despite this fact, 
both sides agreed to adhere to the terms of the treaty as 
long as the other complied as well. By 1986, however, 
both sides were producing weapons programs that led 
the other to charge it with rejecting the provisions of 
the treaty. 

STRATEGIC ARMS REDUCTION TALKS TREATY 

In 1981 President Ronald Reagan focused on alleged 
Soviet military superiority and began the largest peace¬ 
time buildup in U.S. history. Despite this arms buildup, 
Reagan agreed to abide by the limits in the SALT II 
Treaty. In 1982 Reagan called for the resumption of 
strategic arms reduction talks, later termed START. 

Shortly after Mikhail Gorbachev became Sovi¬ 
et general secretary in March 1985, he announced a 
postponement of the planned deployment of inter¬ 
mediate-range missiles in Europe until November 
and expressed a willingness to reenter talks with the 
United States. By July he suspended all Soviet nuclear 
tests. In November Gorbachev and Reagan met at the 
Geneva Summit, breaking the period of deteriorating 
relations since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 
1979. The leaders also announced the beginning of 
new talks. 
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Gorbachev and Reagan met again at the Reykja¬ 
vik Summit in October 1986. In these meetings the 
two sides came to some broad understandings on 
reductions in long-range nuclear weapons, the elimi¬ 
nation of strategic missiles, removal of medium-range 
missiles from Europe, a reduction in weapons testing, 
and on-site verification. The summit was abruptly ter¬ 
minated when the Soviets insisted that the agreement 
was contingent on ending further research into the 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) and Reagan refused 
this condition. 

Gorbachev and Reagan signed the Intermediate- 
range Nuclear Forces Treaty (INF) at the Washing¬ 
ton Summit in December 1987 after the Soviet Union 
separated its opposition to SDI from the larger ques¬ 
tion of nuclear missiles in Europe. In this agreement 
both sides promised to destroy all ground-launched 
intermediate-range nuclear missiles in Europe with a 
range of 300 to 3,400 miles (approximately 2,300 mis¬ 
siles) and begin a system of on-site inspections. The 
INF Treaty was ratified by the U.S. Senate and the 
Supreme Soviet and went into effect after the Moscow 
Summit in May 1988. 

In July 1991 Reagan’s successor, President 
George H. W. Bush, and Mikhail Gorbachev signed 
the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks Treaty (START). 
START restricted ballistic warheads and launchers, 
cut land-based ICBMS, and provided for on-site veri¬ 
fication. This treaty reduced U.S. and Soviet strategic 
nuclear forces by about 30 percent. In September 1991 
President Bush proposed that both sides dismantle all 
of their ground-launched tactical nuclear weapons 
(TNWs). Gorbachev agreed, and all such weapons 
were scheduled to be destroyed. 

After the collapse of the Soviet Union in Decem¬ 
ber 1991, the four former Soviet republics possess¬ 
ing nuclear weapons—Russia, Ukraine, Belarus, and 
Kazakhstan—signed the Lisbon Protocol to START I, 
thereby agreeing to recognize Russia as the heir to the 
Soviet nuclear arsenal. The three non-Russian republics 
agreed to sign the Non-Proliferation Treaty as nonnuclear 
states and transfer all their nuclear warheads to Russia 
within seven years. 

President Bush continued to campaign for further 
cuts in strategic nuclear weapons, proposing dramatic 
cuts in the number of warheads in existing ground- 
and sea-launched weapons systems. Bush also uni¬ 
laterally and effectively canceled the U.S. nuclear 
modernization program. Bush and Russian president 
Boris Yeltsin signed START II in January 1993, 
which provided for a 25 percent reduction in each 


country’s strategic forces to 3,000-3,500 warheads 
over 10 years. The two sides further agreed to the 
total elimination of MIRV intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. 

In a landmark symbolic gesture in 1994, Presidents 
Bill Clinton and Yeltsin announced that their long- 
range missiles would no longer be targeted at each 
other’s territory. In May 2002 Presidents George W. 
Bush and Vladimir Putin signed the Strategic Offen¬ 
sive Reduction Treaty, reducing the number of nuclear 
warheads to a range of 1,700 to 2,200 within 10 years. 
Although there remain some escape clauses and condi¬ 
tions, many view this agreement as the culmination of 
the arms control and disarmament process begun by 
Nixon and Brezhnev in the early 1970s. 

Further reading: Freedman, Lawrence. The Evolution of 
Nuclear Strategy. 3d ed. Basingstoke, UK, and New York: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2003; Garthoff, Raymond L. Detente 
and Confrontation: American-Soviet Relations from Nixon 
to Reagan. Washington DC: Brookings Institution, 1994; 
Keylor, William R. The Twentieth-Century World and 
Beyond: An International History Since 1900. 5th ed. New 
York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006; Pater¬ 
son, Thomas G., J. Garry Clifford, and Kenneth J. Hagan. 
American Foreign Relations: A History Since 1895. Vol. 2. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 2000. 

Michael A. Ridge, Jr. 

drug wars, international 

The fight against drugs dates back as far as 1880, when 
the United States and China signed an agreement pro¬ 
hibiting opium’s being shipped from one country to the 
other. However, it was specifically under Richard Nix¬ 
on’s administration in the early 1970s that the domestic 
war on drugs sparked renewed interest in international 
enforcement of curtailing the supply of illicit drugs. 
Actions were especially successful in Turkey, but not 
in Mexico—a center of the drug trade that would only 
strengthen over the years. 

Something other than interdiction efforts had to 
be done to upset the supply of drugs. This is when the 
kingpin strategy was adopted and began making the 
war on drugs much more international in scope, as 
U.S. DEA agents went after organizations, cartels, and 
drug lords who controlled major quantities of drugs 
on an international scope or gave military aid to gov¬ 
ernments that did so. 
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United States coast guardsmen form a chain to offload 77 bales of 
cocaine from the CGC Tornado. 


During and after Ronald Reagan’s term, atten¬ 
tion turned again to the war on drugs. The Reagan 
administration pressured Colombian officials to coop¬ 
erate in the international drug war by extraditing 
accused cocaine traffickers. Yet many officials who 
cooperated in such efforts were killed. A prime exam¬ 
ple of the risk of cooperation was seen in the Medellin 
cartel’s attack on November 6, 1985, on the Colom¬ 
bian Supreme Court, in which they killed over 200 
people and destroyed extradition requests. 

The 1988 United Nations Convention Against 
Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Sub¬ 
stances argued that continued illicit drug trafficking 
undermined legitimate economies, threatened stability, 
and mandated international cooperation in seizing drug- 
related assets. Shortly thereafter, in 1989, the Joint Task 
Force 6 (JTF-6, also known as JTF-North) was formed. 


By 1995 this force would be 700 soldiers strong, with 
125 specifically stationed, ready for combat, on the U.S.- 
Mexican border; they killed the first suspected drug traf¬ 
ficker, Esequiel Hernandez, there in 1997. In 1991 the 
Posse Comitatus Act amendments allowed the military 
to train civilian police in counter-drug practices. 

A decade later the U.S. Coast Guard was given 
machine guns and sniper rifles to assist in efforts to inter¬ 
dict drug traffickers. Shortly thereafter, efforts shifted 
beyond policing the U.S. borders for traffickers to send¬ 
ing assistance to policing efforts far from the borders. 
In July 2000 Congress earmarked $1.3 billion for Plan 
Colombia military aid—adding 60 combat helicopters, 
bringing the number of U.S. troops in Colombia to 500, 
and training the Colombian military to eradicate coca 
and fight the FARC (the Revolutionary Armed Forces 
of Colombia), the country’s largest rebel group. 

Efforts in the international war on drugs were not 
limited to Colombia. U.S. forces worked with the Peru¬ 
vian air force as part of the Air Bridge Denial (ABD) 
program. The program was implemented to shoot 
down aircraft, such as that belonging to the infamous 
Pablo Escobar (leader of the Medellin cartel). ABD was 
stopped shortly after the April 2001 shooting down of 
a civilian aircraft carrying a U.S. missionary and a child. 
It resumed again in Colombia in August 2003 and 
had forced down 24 drug-trafficking aircraft by 2004, 
according to U.S. congressman Mark Souder (R-IN). 

While Mexico and Colombia have arguably been 
the center of attention in the international war on 
drugs, other frontline battles against heroin and opium 
production have occurred, including the countries of 
the historical and current leaders in the production of 
opium and its derivatives—morphine and heroin—in 
the Golden Triangle (Burma, Laos, and Thailand) and 
the Golden Crescent (Afghanistan, Iran, and Pakistan). 
In recent years, the White House Drug Control Policy 
Office has been working with China to prevent drug 
trafficking through China to the United States. 

Many continue to argue that international drug wars 
to reduce supply are less successful and much more bloody 
than drug wars focused on reducing demand. Some argue 
that reducing demand is the only way to stop supply in 
the $400 billion (estimated) global narcotics business. 

Further reading: MacCoun, Robert, Peter Reuter, and 
Charles Wolf, Jr. Drug War Heresies: Learning from Other 
Vices, Times, and Places (RAND Studies in Policy Analysis). 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001; Rabasa, 
Angel, and Peter Chalk. Colombian Labyrinth: The Synergy 
of Drugs and Insurgency and Its Implications for Regional 
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Instability. Santa Monica, CA: RAND Corporation, 2001; 
Simmons, Geoff. Colombia: A Brutal History. London: SAQI 
Press, 2004. 

Ashley Thirkill-Mackelprang 

Dutch New Guinea/West Irian 

On the western side of Papua New Guinea (PNG) is 
situated West Irian, a province of Indonesia. A colony 
of the Netherlands after August 1828, it was known 
earlier as Dutch New Guinea or West New Guinea. In 
1961 it was renamed Irian Barat (West Irian), and in 
1973 it was renamed Irian Jaya. The whole of western 
New Guinea was named Papua in 2002. In Febru¬ 
ary 2003 the western portion of Papua was separated 
and renamed West Irian Jaya. The Indonesia consti¬ 
tutional court in 2004 did not allow the division of 
Papua into three regions, but accepted the creation 
of the West Irian Jaya province, carved from Papua’s 
western region. 

The Netherlands controlled Dutch New Guinea 
even after the Hague Agreement of December 1949, 
which transferred sovereignty to the Indonesian federal 
government. The Indonesian leader Ahmed Sukarno 
(1901-70) did not want any remnant of Dutch colo¬ 
nialism. The Indonesian army occupied New Guinea in 
1961. An agreement was signed on August 15, 1962, 
by which power was transferred to the United Nations 
Temporary Executive Authority (UNTEA) for six years 
from 1963. Indonesia had administrative power over 
the territory from May 1, 1963. West Irian was incor¬ 
porated with Indonesia as its 27th province in Novem¬ 
ber 1969. This Act of Free Choice was not accepted 
by various groups and raised controversy. In the U.S. 
Congress a bill was brought in 2006 that questioned 
the validity of the Act of Free Choice. The indepen¬ 
dence leaders also had not accepted the merger of West 
Irian with Indonesia in the act. 

Opposition to Indonesian rule and the desire for 
independence as a free nation were held by a sizable 
portion of the population. In December 1963 the 
Organisasi Papua Merdeka (OPM, or Free Papua Move¬ 
ment) was established. It launched a guerrilla campaign 
against the Indonesian government in 1970 and set up 
an independent government the next year. Its military 
wing, known as the Liberation Army of OPM, indulged 
in terrorist activities. Kelly Kwalik, the commander, was 
responsible for the kidnapping of Indonesians and for¬ 
eigners. He had also targeted the multinationals operat¬ 


ing in the region. Moses Werror was the chairperson of 
the Revolutionary Council of OPM, based in Madang, 
Papua New Guinea. The Satgas Papua is another pro¬ 
independence organization. Theys Hijo Eluay’s (1937- 
2001) Lembaga Musyawarah Adat Papua (Papuan 
Customary Council Assembly) believed in nonviolent 
methods. Eluay was murdered in 2001. The Indonesian 
armed forces along with its paramilitary group, Barisan 
Merah Putih, was active in suppressing the secessionist 
movement. 

The clashes between the army and the rebels con¬ 
tinued from 2003 to 2004. The Papua governor, J. P. 
Salossa, wanted serious implementation of autonomy 
status. The Indonesian president, Susilo Bambang Yud- 
hoyono, had invited Governor Salossa and Papua pro¬ 
vincial council speaker Jhon Ibo to Jakarta on August 
10, 2006, for talks. 

Further reading: Bertrand, Jacques. Nationalism and Eth¬ 
nic Conflict in Indonesia. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 2004; Emek, Patrick. Indonesia’s State of Terror: 
West Papua. London: Mandala, 2003; Moore, Clive. New 
Guinea: Crossing Boundaries and History. Honolulu: Uni¬ 
versity of Hawaii Press, 2003; Rutherford, Danilyn. Raiding 
the Land of the Foreigners: The Limits of the Nation on 
an Indonesian Frontier. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 2003. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Duvalier dictatorship (Haiti, 
1957-1986) 

One of the Western Hemisphere’s most repressive and 
brutal dictatorships, the successive regimes of Fran- 
qois “Papa Doc” Duvalier (1907-71) and his son Jean- 
Claude “Baby Doc” Duvalier (1951- ), ruled Haiti with 
an iron fist from 1957 to 1986, when Baby Doc was 
overthrown following widespread civil strife and mas¬ 
sive street protests. 

With the support of the nation’s security forces, 
its leading elite families, and a substantial proportion 
of its urban and rural poor, the elder Duvalier was 
elected president in 1957. A physician educated at 
the Haitian National University Medical School, and 
a reputed practitioner of voodoo (Vodun), Papa Doc 
created a cult of personality around his person, which 
he projected as the embodiment of the Haitian nation. 
After violently suppressing all organized opposition to 
his rule, in 1964 he proclaimed himself “president for 
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life,” as he remained until his death in 1971, when his 
son assumed his political mantle. 

Violent political oppression and grinding economic 
poverty for the country’s majority characterized the near¬ 
ly three decades of Duvalier rule. Running the country 
as their personal fiefdom, the Duvaliers terrorized their 
political and personal foes through their infamous secret 
police, the Tontons Macoutes (“Bogeymen”), a state 
security apparatus responsible for mass imprisonment. 

The roots of the Duvalier dictatorship stretch deep 
into Haitian history, from its independence in 1804, 
through a succession of dictatorial regimes, to the U.S. 
military intervention of 1915-34, which laid the ground¬ 
work for the modern Haitian state. This included its 
armed forces, the gendarmerie —later the Garde d’Haiti, 
or Garde—which centralized the state’s violence-making 
capacities within a single institution, based in Port-au- 
Prince. It was from within the structures of this U.S.- 
created security apparatus that the two Duvaliers based 
their power after 1957. 

Under Duvalier rule (Duvalierism), Haiti became a 
pariah state internationally, with the United States sus¬ 
pending diplomatic relations in May 1963, even as many 
U.S. and other foreign firms continued to do business in 
the country. From the 1960s to 1980s, Haiti emerged 
as a key assembly point for many U.S. manufacturers. 
In 1966, 13 U.S. corporations owned assembly plants 


in Haiti; in 1981 the number had risen to 154. Mean¬ 
while, the vast majority of Haitians remained mired 
in poverty. In 1986, the year of Baby Doc’s ouster, the 
poorest 60 percent of the country’s population earned 
an annual per capita income of $60, according to the 
World Bank. 

Malnutrition, infant mortality, and other social indi¬ 
ces marked Haiti as the Western Hemisphere’s poorest 
country. At the top of the social hierarchy a handful of 
economically and politically powerful families—most 
prominently the Brandt, Mevs, Accra, Bigio, and Behr- 
mann families—controlled many of the island’s key 
industries, including sugar, textiles, construction materi¬ 
als, cooking oil, and others. 

This combination of extreme poverty and severe 
political oppression largely explain the meteoric rise 
to power of the anti-Duvalier radical populist preacher 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide following Baby Doc’s over¬ 
throw in 1986. 

Further reading: Laguerre, Michel S. The Military and Soci¬ 
ety in Haiti. Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 1993; 
Trouillot, Michel-Rolph. Haiti: State Against Nation: Ori¬ 
gins and Legacy of Duvalierism. New York: Monthly Review 
Press, 1990. 
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Eastern bloc, collapse of the 

The end of the cold war was the collapse of the binary 
international power structure instigated by the military 
and political rivalry of the United States and the Soviet 
Union in the wake of World War II. It was also a con¬ 
sequence of the reforms initiated by the first secretary 
of the Soviet Communist Party in the years 1985-91, 
Mikhail Gorbachev; the result was the collapse of the 
Soviet Union and the demise of communist systems in 
the countries of eastern Europe. 

EAST GERMANY 

One of the symbolic moments announcing the end of 
the cold war was the fall of the Berlin Wall in Novem¬ 
ber 1990. The Berlin Wall was built in August 1961 in 
order to prevent refugee migration from the commu¬ 
nist German Democratic Republic (GDR) to the West¬ 
ern Federal Republic of Germany (FRG). During the 
era of the leadership of Erich Honecker, the first secre¬ 
tary of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany from 1971, 
the GDR remained an orthodox socialist and highly 
repressive state. The GDR leadership maintained its 
dictatorial and conservative character. In fact, a diplo¬ 
matic discord developed between reform-oriented Gor¬ 
bachev and Honecker in the late 1980s. In the summer 
of 1989 Hungary decided to open its boundaries with 
Austria. A number of GDR residents moved to West 
Germany though Hungary and Austria. 

In connection with Gorbachev’s visit at the 40th 
anniversary of the establishment of GDR, pro-reformist 


and pro-democratic demonstrations were organized in 
Leipzig and Berlin, which subsequently spread through 
the whole GDR. The protesters demanded government 
guarantees that human rights and civic rights would be 
respected, as well as that democratic restructuring be ini¬ 
tiated. On November 9, 1989, the vehement civic pro¬ 
tests and the confusion of the party leadership resulted 
in an unanticipated decision to annul the requirement for 
exit visas of East German residents who were crossing 
the border between the GDR and FRG. On November 
10, five crossing points in the Berlin Wall were opened 
and approximately 40,000 East Berliners crossed into 
West Berlin. The atmosphere of festivity and celebration 
prevailed among the crowds, and people on both sides 
of the Berlin Wall started to make openings in the wall 
and bring parts of it down. On December 22 the Bran¬ 
denburg Gate officially opened. The image of East and 
West Berliners jointly destroying the Berlin Wall became 
a powerful symbol of the collapse of the cold war and of 
the termination of the division of Europe. 

Honecker resigned from his post as the first secretary 
of the party and as the chairman of the Council of State 
of the GDR on October 18, 1989, and was temporarily 
replaced by another Communist politician, Egon Krenz. 
Honecker later fled to Moscow and was extradited in 
1992, but avoided trial for health reasons. In March 
1990 the first postcommunist democratic elections took 
place, and the Christian Democratic Union of Germany 
achieved victory. The collapse of the Berlin Wall also 
paved the path for the reunification of Germany. On 
October 3,1990, the GDR ceased to exist, and its territory 
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Prior to its eventual dismantling, the Berlin Wall became a site for 
grafitti, much of it in favor of the destruction of the wall. 


became absorbed by the state of Germany. In 1990 the 
Socialist Unity Party of Germany transformed itself into 
the Party of Democratic Socialism. 

POLAND 

In Poland, an indication of increased political relax¬ 
ation took place between 1986 and 1987 with a general 
amnesty of political prisoners. A series of strikes in 
1988 pressured the communist authorities to re-legal- 
ize the independent trade union Solidarity, which had 
been made illegal after martial law was instituted in 
Poland in 1981. 

At that time the first secretary of the Polish Com¬ 
munist Party and the head of state was General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski. In spring 1989 the reform-ori¬ 
ented factions of the Polish Communist Party decided 
to enter talks with the dissident groups associated with 
the Solidarity movement. The negotiations were 
chaired both by Lech Walesa, leader of the Solidarity 
movement and a winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, and 
by Czeslaw Kiszczak, a chief of the Polish secret ser¬ 
vices and the minister of internal affairs beginning in 
1981. The negotiators agreed that Solidarity would be 
re-legalized and that partially free parliamentary elec¬ 
tions would be organized. 

The parliamentary elections on June 4, 1989, 
brought an overwhelming majority of representatives 
from Solidarity, which had transformed into the Solidar¬ 
ity Citizens’ Committee. It received 161 of 460 total 
seats in the Sejm and 99 of 100 total seats in the Senate. A 
coalition government was formed with a Catholic dis¬ 
sident, Tadeusz Mazowiecki, as prime minister. Jaru¬ 


zelski served as the president of Poland from 1989 to 
1990, when Walesa was elected to that post in presi¬ 
dential elections. In 1991 free parliamentary elections 
were organized, and a coalition government of anti¬ 
communist groups emerged. The party Social Democra¬ 
cy of the Republic of Poland was formed in 1990 with 
no official ideological ties, but with evident personal 
ones, to its communist predecessor. 

HUNGARY 

In Hungary, the deteriorating economic situation, due 
to increasing foreign debt, spurred public debates on 
the possibility of introducing radical reform policies. 
They facilitated the creation of the opposition move¬ 
ment, the Hungarian Democratic Forum, on Septem¬ 
ber 27, 1987. The leader was Jozsef Antall, a historian 
who was known for his engagement in the Hungarian 
revolt in 1956. In May 1988 the first secretary of the 
party, Janos Kadar, was removed from his post and 
replaced by Karoly Grosz. Grosz was inclined to intro¬ 
duce moderate economic reforms within the systemic 
socialist framework, but was opposed to the idea of 
organizing a roundtable discussion between the party 
and the anticommunists At the congress in October 
1989, the power within the Hungarian Socialist Work¬ 
ers’ Party was seized by soft-liners such as Gyula Horn 
and Imre Pozsgay. In March 1989, the Hungarian 
Democratic Forum held a national meeting at which 
it demanded democratic reforms and agreed to enter 
negotiations with the party representatives at the elite 
level. 

On March 22, 1989, the National Roundtable 
Talks were organized, and their results were a series of 
reformatory events: The power monopoly of the party 
was abandoned, the constitution was amended, and 
multiparty democracy was reconstituted in 1989. In 
October 1989 the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party 
renounced its Marxist-Leninist legacy and endorsed a 
social-democratic political direction, changing its name 
to the Hungarian Socialist Party. In April 1990 demo¬ 
cratic parliamentary elections took place. The result 
was the victory of the Hungarian Democratic Forum, 
and its leader, Jozsef Antall, became prime minister of 
the coalition government. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

In Czechoslovakia in January 1989, students orga¬ 
nized a peaceful rally to commemorate the anniversary 
of the suicide of Jan Palach, a student who commit¬ 
ted self-immolation as an act of demonstration against 
the Warsaw Pact invasion of the country in 1968 dur- 
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ing the Prague Spring. The student demonstrations 
were brutally broken down by the riot police. Another 
student demonstration was organized by the Socialist 
Youth Union on November 17, 1989, in Prague and 
Bratislava. More than 30,000 participating students 
commemorated the anniversary of the murder of anoth¬ 
er Czech student figure, Jan Opletal, who was killed 
in 1939 by pro-Nazi forces. On November 19, differ¬ 
ent opposition and human rights groups created Civic 
Forum. Its spokesman became Vaclav Havel. 

Together with its Slovak counterpart, the Public 
Against Violence, Civic Forum demanded the resigna¬ 
tion of the first secretary of the Czechoslovak Com¬ 
munist Party, Milos Jakes, holding him responsible for 
the maltreatment of the demonstrating students. On 
November 24 Jakes resigned from his post. On the 
same day Alexander Dubcek, the architect of the Prague 
Spring events, made a public speech. On November 
28 Prime Minister Ladislav Adamec declared aban¬ 
donment of the power monopoly of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party. 

On December 17 there was an official spectacle of 
cutting through the wire border between Czechoslova¬ 
kia and Austria. The first postcommunist democratic 
parliamentary elections took place in June 1990. Two 
anticommunist blocs, the Civic Forum and the Pub¬ 
lic against Violence, emerged victorious, with over 50 
percent of the votes. The Czechoslovak transformation 
was called the Velvet Revolution, because in spite of 
the deeply orthodox and dictatorial character of the 
Czechoslovak communist regime, the collapse of the 
system and the initiation of democratic change were 
accomplished without violence. 

BULGARIA 

In Bulgaria the late 1980s witnessed the emergence of 
discriminatory nationalistic policies authored by the 
president of Bulgaria and the first secretary of the Bul¬ 
garian Communist Party, Todor Zhivkov. These were 
directed against Bulgaria’s large Turkish minority. The 
result was a massive emigration of the Bulgarian Turks 
and a rapidly deteriorating economic situation in the 
country. This increased opposition against Zhivkov 
among reform-oriented members of the party. Dur¬ 
ing the Central Committee meeting on November 10, 
1989, the foreign minister, Patur Mladenov, condemned 
Zhivkov’s hard-line economic policies and authori¬ 
tarianism and managed to secure Zhivkov’s removal 
from his leadership position. Mladenov consequently 
took over Zhivkov’s secretarial and presidential posts. 
Famously, he publicly pledged a turn toward political 


democratization, far-reaching economic reforms, and 
amnesty for political prisoners. 

In January 1990 pro-democracy demonstrations 
involving 40,000 people took place in Sofia. As a con¬ 
sequence the Bulgarian National Assembly made a 
number of path-paving decisions: The power monopoly 
of the Bulgarian Communist Party was revoked, the 
Bulgarian secret police was dismantled, and Zhivkov 
was charged with fraud and corruption. In April 1990 
the Bulgarian National Assembly elected Mladenov as 
president and subsequently dissolved itself. 

The Bulgarian Communist Party renounced its ide¬ 
ological attachment to Leninism and transformed itself 
into the Bulgarian Socialist Party, with Alexander Lilov 
as its chairman. In June 1990 postcommunist democrat¬ 
ic elections were organized and the Bulgarian Socialist 
Party achieved a narrow victory. Later Mladenov was 
forced to resign from his presidential post after it was 
made public that he had considered the possibility of 
using force against the pro-democratic demonstrators 
in Sofia earlier that year. 

On August 1, 1990, he was replaced by Zhelyu 
Mitev Zhelev, a former oppositionist, professor of phi¬ 
losophy, and founder of the dissident Club for the Sup¬ 
port of Glasnost and Restructuring. He was reelected in 
1992 and remained in the presidential post until 1997. 
Zhelev represented the Union of Democratic Forces, a 
party that consisted of various anticommunist groups 
formed in December 1989. 

In November 1990 a series of general strikes was 
organized, which instigated a sense of political and eco¬ 
nomic crisis in the country and which brought about the 
complete discrediting of the Bulgarian Socialist Party. 
In 1991 a new democratic constitution was adopted, 
and in 1992 the Union of Democratic Forces took over 
power in the national elections and embarked on a 
series of radical economic and political reforms. 

ROMANIA 

In Romania the Communist dictatorship of Presi¬ 
dent Nicolae Ceau§escu was particularly oppressive. 
Although in other East European countries popular 
demonstrations and negotiations took place throughout 
1989, it seemed that Ceau§escu’s position would remain 
unchallenged. On December 17 street protests were 
organized in the city of Timi§oara against the decision 
by the Romanian Secret Police (Securitate) to deport 
local bishop Laszlo Tokes. The protests against Tokes’s 
eviction were transformed into anticommunist and anti- 
Ceau§escu demonstrations. Hundreds of demonstrators 
who gathered on the streets of Timi§oara were attacked 
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by military forces. Nearly 100 of them were killed, and 
many more were injured. 

Beginning on December 20 the antiregime demon¬ 
strations and a wave of strikes took place in Roma¬ 
nia’s other large cities. Ceau§escu condemned the 
protests in Timi§oara and ordered the organization of 
a pro-regime gathering in the center of Bucharest on 
December 21. Mass mobilization and civic unrest con¬ 
tinued throughout the country, and the regime made 
extensive use of violence to put down the revolution¬ 
ary occurrences. On December 22 the National Sal¬ 
vation Front was formed in a national TV studio. It 
was led by Communist politician Ion Iliescu, and its 
other members were Silviu Brucan, a former diplomat 
and an opponent of Ceau§escu; and Mircea Dinescu, 
a dissident poet. Subsequently, the National Salvation 
Front restored peace and formed a temporary govern¬ 
ment with Iliescu as a provisional president, following 
Ceau§escu’s execution on December 25, 1989. 

Later the National Salvation Front was trans¬ 
formed into a political party and achieved the majority 
of votes in the democratic elections in May 1990. The 
important difference between the postcommunist elec¬ 
tions in Romania and in other East European countries 
was that in Romania, the victorious National Salva¬ 
tion Front comprised former socialist officials. In 1992 
it was divided into two leftist Romanian parties: the 
Democratic Party and the Social Democratic Party. 

See also Gorbachev, Mikhail; Reagan, Ronald. 

Further reading: Kenney, Padraic. A Carnival of Revolution: 
Central Europe 1989. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 2002; Offe, Claus. Varieties of Transition. The East 
European and East German Experience. Cambridge, MA: 
MIT Press, 1997; Okey, Robin. The Demise of Communist 
East Europe: 1989 in Context. London: Arnold, 2004; Ross, 
Corey. The East German Dictatorship: Problems and Per¬ 
spectives in the Interpretation of the GDR. London: Arnold, 
2002; Schweizer, Peter. The Fall of the Berlin Wall. Stanford, 
CA: Hoover Institution Press, 2000. 

Magdalena Zolkos 

East Timor 

The Democratic Republic of Timor-Leste, or East 
Timor, was a Portuguese colony until 1975. On the 
eve of the Portuguese departure in August 1975, a civil 
war broke out, leading to the deaths of 1,500 to 2,000 
people. There was a unilateral declaration of indepen¬ 


dence on November 28, 1975, by the East Timorese 
people. With U.S. assistance, Indonesia invaded East 
Timor in December. Afterward, Indonesia incorporat¬ 
ed East Timor as its 27th province in July 1976. The 
United Nations (UN) did not recognize this. A guer¬ 
rilla war against Indonesian occupation followed amid 
reports of brutality by the army. The ensuing civil war 
was marked by brutality, loss of life, and human rights 
abuses. From 1982 onward, the UN secretary-general 
endeavored to bring a peaceful solution to the conflict. 
In 1998 Indonesia was prepared to grant autonomy to 
East Timor, but its proposal was rejected by the East 
Timorese. It was decided to hold a plebiscite in East 
Timor, resulting in a declaration of independence on 
August 30, 1999. 

The army, along with pro-Indonesian militia, 
unleashed a reign of terror in East Timor. There was a 
pacification campaign during which more than 1,300 
people were killed and 300,000 more were forcibly 
sent into West Timor as refugees. The ethnic conflict 
and genocide by Indonesian troops devastated East 
Timor. Violence was brought to an end by an inter¬ 
national peacekeeping force. The Timorese tragedy 
had taken the lives of 21-26 percent of the popula¬ 
tion. East Timor was placed under the transitional 
administration of the United Nations Transitional 
Administration in East Timor (UNTAET) on October 
25, 1999. There were about 8,000 peacekeepers and 
civilian police helping the administration. The Nation¬ 
al Consultative Council (NCC), consisting of 11 East 
Timorese and four UNTAET members, worked as a 
political body in the transitional phase. An 88-member 
Constituent Assembly was elected in August 2001 to 
frame a new constitution. East Timor became a fully 
independent nation on May 20, 2002, with interna¬ 
tional recognition. 

Nation-building was difficult for the East Timorese. 
The reconstruction of their damaged infrastructure and 
the creation of viable administrative machinery became 
priorities for the new regime. The United Nations Mis¬ 
sion of Support in East Timor (UNMISET), which 
had replaced the UNTAET, gave necessary support to 
the new government, which was headed by Xanana 
Gusmao. 

Further reading: Emmerson, Donald K., ed. Indonesia 
Beyond Suharto: Polity, Economy, Society, Transition. New 
York: M.E. Sharpe, 1999; Kiernan, Ben. “Genocide and 
Resistance in East Timor, 1975-1999: Comparative Reflec¬ 
tions on Cambodia.” In War and State Terrorism: The Unit¬ 
ed States, Japan, and the Asia-Pacific in the Tong Twentieth 
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Century. Mark Selden and Alvin Y. So, eds. New York: Rout- 
ledge, 2003; Ricklefs, M. C. A History of Modern Indonesia: 
c. 1300 to the Present. 2nd ed. Stanford, CA: Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1993. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Ebadi, Shirin 

(1947- ) Iranian human rights activist 

Shirin Ebadi is a democracy and human rights activist 
and a lawyer. She was born in northwestern Iran to a 
Shi’i Muslim family in 1947 and studied law at Tehran 
University. In 1975 she became the first woman judge 
in Iran and was appointed president of the Tehran City 
Court. Following the Islamic revolution in 1979, all 
female judges, including Ebadi, were removed from the 
bench and given clerical duties. 

Ebadi quit in protest and wrote books and articles 
on human rights, particularly on the rights of chil¬ 
dren and women, for Iranian journals. After many years 
of struggle, in 1992, Ebadi won her lawyer’s license and 
opened her own practice. She is known for taking cases 
at the national level, defending liberal and dissident fig¬ 
ures. In 2000 she was arrested and imprisoned for “dis¬ 
turbing public opinion” and was given a suspended jail 
sentence and barred from practicing law (the restriction 
was later removed). She campaigns for strengthening 
the legal rights of women and children, advocating a 
progressive version of Islam. 

Her legal defense in controversial cases, pro-reform 
stance, and outspoken opinions have caused the con¬ 
servative clerics in Iran to oppose her openly. In 2003 
Ebadi was the first Muslim woman and Iranian recipi¬ 
ent of the Nobel Peace Prize for her efforts to promote 
democracy and human rights both domestically and 
abroad. She teaches law at Tehran University, writes 
books and articles, and runs her own private legal prac¬ 
tice. Her books include The Rights of the Child (1993), 
Tradition and Modernity (1995), The Rights of Women 
(2002), and Iran Awakening: A Memoir of Revolution 
and Hope (2006). 

See also Iran, contemporary; Iranian revolution. 

Further reading: Frangsmyr, Tore, ed. Les Prix Nobel. The 
Nobel Prizes 2003. Stockholm: Nobel Foundation, 2004; 
Parvis, Dr. Leo. Understanding Cultural Diversity in Today’s 
Complex World. London: Lulu.com, 2007. 
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Economic Commission for Latin 
America (ECLA) 

One of the world’s most influential schools of economic 
thought was founded by the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council Resolution 106(VI) on February 25, 
1948, as the Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA; in Spanish, Comision Economica para America 
Latina, or CEPAL), headquartered in Santiago, Chile. 
Under the intellectual leadership of Argentine economist 
Raul Prebisch, Brazilian economist Celso Furtado, and 
others, the ECLA offered an analysis of Latin Ameri¬ 
can poverty and underdevelopment radically at odds 
with the dominant and neoclassical “modernization” 
theory espoused by most economists in the industrial 
world. Building on the work of world-systems analy¬ 
sis, the ECLA pioneered an approach to understand¬ 
ing the causes of Latin American poverty commonly 
called the “dependency school” (dependencia) in which 
the creation of poverty and economic backwardness, 
manifested in “underdevelopment,” was interpreted 
as an active historical process, caused by specific and 
historically derived international economic and politi¬ 
cal structures, as conveyed in the phrase, “the develop¬ 
ment of underdevelopment.” This approach was then 
appropriated by scholars working in other contexts, 
especially Asia and Africa, as epitomized in the title of 
Guyanese historian Walter Rodney’s landmark book 
How Europe Underdeveloped Africa (1972). Since the 
1950s, the theoretical models and policy prescriptions 
of the ECLA have proven highly influential, sparking 
heated and ongoing debates among scholars. 

From its foundation the ECLA rejected the para¬ 
digm proposed in the neoclassical, Keynesian, mod¬ 
ernization school, which posited “stages of growth” 
resulting from the transformation of “traditional” 
economies into “modern” economies, a perspective 
epitomized in U.S. economist Walter W. Rostow’s book 
The Stages of Economic Growth (1960). Instead, the 
model formulated by the ECLA posited a global econ¬ 
omy divided into “center” and “periphery,” with the 
fruits of production actively siphoned or drained from 
“peripheral” economies based on primary export prod¬ 
ucts (including Latin America) to the “center” (the 
advanced industrial economies of Europe and the Unit¬ 
ed States). Based on this model, in the 1960s ECLA pol¬ 
icy prescriptions centered on the promotion of domestic 
industries through “import substitution industrializa¬ 
tion” (ISI), diversification of production, land reform, 
more equitable distribution of income and productive 
resources, debt relief, and increased state intervention to 
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achieve these aims. Key analytic concepts of these years 
included “dynamic insufficiency,” “dependency,” and 
“structural heterogeneity.” In the 1970s attention shift¬ 
ed to “styles” or “modalities” of economic growth and 
national development. The economic crisis of the 1980s 
generated another shift toward issues of debt adjust¬ 
ment and stabilization, while the 1990s saw heightened 
emphasis on issues of globalization and “neostructural- 
ism,” in opposition to the “neoliberalism” promoted by 
the International Monetary Fund and related inter¬ 
national financial bodies. In 1984 the United Nations 
(UN) broadened the mandate of the ECLA to include the 
Caribbean, and it became the Economic Commission for 
Latin America and the Caribbean (ECLAC); its Spanish 
acronym, CEPAL, remained the same. It is one of five 
UN regional commissions and remained highly influen¬ 
tial into the 21st century. 

Further reading: Cockroft, James D., Andre Gunder Frank, 
and Dale L. Johnson. Dependence and Underdevelopment: 
Latin America’s Political Economy. Garden City, NY: Anchor 
Books, 1972; Furtado, Celso. Accumulation and Develop¬ 
ment: The Logic of Industrial Civilization. Oxford, UK: M. 
Robertson, 1983; Raul Prebisch and Development Strategy. 
New Delhi: Research and Information System for the Non- 
Aligned and Other Developing Countries, 1987. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

ecumenical movement 

In 1517 Martin Luther nailed Ninety-five Theses to the 
door of a church in Wittenberg, a university town in 
the German province of Saxony, to start a debate over 
indulgences and related questions about Christian salva¬ 
tion. His action is often understood to be the beginning 
of the Protestant Reformation. In 1529 Protestant rep¬ 
resentatives to the imperial Diet in Germany presented 
the Augsburg Confession, which enshrined the Protes¬ 
tant position at that time and is still accepted by all the 
Lutheran churches. The rejection of that confession by 
the Roman Catholics with the support of the emperor, 
Charles V, has since been understood by many histo¬ 
rians as the definitive division between the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Churches, resulting in a plurality 
of churches in Western Christendom no longer in com¬ 
munion with one another. 

Central to the Augsburg Confession was the doctrine 
of “justification by faith alone,” which together with 
“grace alone” and “scripture alone,” summarized the 


Protestant concerns. In addition, the Reformers insisted 
on changes in worship (especially the Mass) and the 
sacraments, changes unacceptable to the Roman Cath¬ 
olics and viewed by them as heretical. What began as 
a movement for the reformation of the Western (Latin) 
Church ended up with doctrinal division and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal separation. 

The Lutheran churches were not the only church¬ 
es that came from the Reformation. Shortly after the 
Lutheran movement began, a similar movement, result¬ 
ing in the formation of the Reformed churches, arose in 
Switzerland under the leadership of Ulrich Zwingli in 
Zurich. From there churches were established in many 
countries of Europe, with the predominant theological 
influence coming from John Calvin in Geneva. In addi¬ 
tion, groups of radical reformers (termed Anabaptists 
by their opponents) were formed and were persecuted 
by Reformed, Lutheran, and Roman Catholic Churches 
alike. Each of these groups developed distinct theologi¬ 
cal positions. From them, especially from the Church 
of England in England and its American colonies, came 
many new churches including the Baptists, Methodists, 
and Pentecostals. 

In the 20th century the ecumenical movement was 
born. The 1910 World Christian Missionary Conference 
in Edinburgh is often considered its beginning. The con¬ 
viction of missionaries that church division was harmful 
for their outreach gave rise to a worldwide (ecumenical) 
movement to overcome those divisions. By 1948 many 
of the churches affected by that movement formed the 
World Council of Churches, an interchurch body repre¬ 
senting a large percentage of Protestant churches. They 
were, in addition, joined by many Orthodox churches— 
churches that had become separate from the Roman 
Catholic Church long before the Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion but that are much closer in theology and practice to 
Catholicism than to Protestantism. 

At first opposed to ecumenical endeavors, the 
Roman Catholic Church during the Second Vatican 
Council in 1962-65 accepted the ecumenical move¬ 
ment as a fruit of “the grace of the Holy Spirit.” After¬ 
ward, it entered into more active cooperation with 
other churches and also began a series of dialogues over 
doctrinal differences with Orthodox and many Protes¬ 
tant churches, even though it did not join the World 
Council of Churches. Many Evangelical churches also 
did not join the World Council of Churches but have 
formed their own world alliance and national associa¬ 
tions for cooperation. 

As a result of the ecumenical movement, the cli¬ 
mate has changed among a large number of Christian 
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churches from hostility to friendliness and growing 
cooperation. In addition, dialogues among theologians 
representing their churches have produced a number 
of accords on previous doctrinal differences. The Faith 
and Order section of the World Council of Churches 
has sponsored multilateral dialogues. The wide-rang¬ 
ing 1982 statement on Baptism, Eucharist and Min¬ 
istry, focusing on disputed areas of worship and sac¬ 
raments, is often cited as the most successful result 
of those endeavors. In addition, various churches or 
church bodies have entered into bilateral dialogues 
with one another. 

The bilateral dialogues have produced some nota¬ 
ble doctrinal accords. Many Protestant churches have 
joined together or established communion with one 
another as a consequence of these accords. Some of the 
more significant have been concluded by the Roman 
Catholic Church with Oriental Orthodox and Assyr¬ 
ian churches. Commissions of Eastern Orthodox theo¬ 
logians have come to agreements with their Oriental 
Orthodox counterparts. Doctrinal differences that 
antedate the Reformation by a millennium are now dis¬ 
cussed if not reconciled. The Roman Catholic Church 
has, in addition, conducted a series of dialogues with 
the Anglican Communion that have produced a body 
of agreed statements on many of the disputed points 
between the two church bodies. 

Not all of the important dialogues have been offi¬ 
cial dialogues between church bodies. Informal study 
groups like the Groupe des Dombes have made indepen¬ 
dent contributions. Perhaps the most significant result 
produced by such groups has been the series of state¬ 
ments by Evangelicals and Catholics Together, a com¬ 
mittee of prominent Evangelicals and Roman Catholics 
in the United States. The first statement, The Christian 
Mission In the Third Millennium in 1994, was widely 
influential in fostering rapprochement between two 
Christian groups that are sometimes considered to be 
the farthest apart from one another. 

Symbolically, one of the most notable results of 
the bilateral accords has been the Joint Declaration on 
the Doctrine of Justification (JDDJ), signed by official 
representatives of the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Lutheran World Federation. The JDDJ was prepared for 
by 35 years of dialogue between Lutheran and Roman 
Catholic theologians on the international level and the 
national level, most notably in the United States and 
Germany. In 1983 the United States dialogue produced 
an agreement, The Doctrine of Justification. This was 
followed by The Condemnations of the Reformation 
Era: Do They Still Divide?, a significant 1986 statement 


produced by a German study group. Then the interna¬ 
tional commission in 1993 produced Church and Jus¬ 
tification: Understanding the Church in the Light of 
the Doctrine of Justification. On the basis of these and 
other works, the JDDJ was produced and agreed to. 

The JDDJ is noteworthy as being the only agree¬ 
ment officially accepted by the highest authority in the 
Roman Catholic Church and a Protestant church body. 
It is even more noteworthy as being an accord on the 
doctrine of justification, the point of disagreement that 
began the Reformation. While the JDDJ acknowledges 
that it did not resolve all questions about justification, it 
did resolve enough of the most fundamental ones that, 
in the view of the two parties, the doctrine of justifi¬ 
cation no longer had to be church dividing. Although 
other points of disagreement remain, the JDDJ in effect 
marked an official recognition by the two church bodies 
that they do not have incompatible views of what it is 
to be a Christian. 

The JDDJ was signed in 1999, just in time for the 
beginning of the new millennium. It was signed in the 
city of Augsburg, the city where the Augsburg Confes¬ 
sion was presented to the emperor. It was signed on 
Reformation Sunday, the day that commemorates the 
posting of the Ninety-five Theses. The JDDJ did not put 
to an end the disunity caused by the Reformation. It 
was, however, in the minds of those who signed it, an 
indication that the crucial step towards ending that dis¬ 
unity had been taken. 

Further reading: Lutheran World Federation, and the Roman 
Catholic Church. Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of Jus¬ 
tification. Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2000; Toon, Peter. 
'What’s the Difference? Basingstoke, Hants: Marshalls, 1983. 

Stephen B. Clark 

Egyptian revolution (1952) 

In 1952 a group of Free Officers led by Gamal Abdel 
Nasser overthrew the corrupt monarchy of King Farouk 
in a bloodless coup. After World War II and the loss 
to Israel in the 1948 Arab-Israeli War, Egypt gradually 
slid into political chaos. The king was known inter¬ 
nationally for his profligacy, and the Wafd Party—the 
largest Egyptian party, led by Mustafa Nahhas—had 
been discredited by charges of corruption and coop¬ 
eration with the British during the war. Other politi¬ 
cal parties, some supporting the monarchy; the small 
Egyptian Communist Party on the left; and the far larger 
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Muslim Brotherhood on the right vied for power and 
sometimes engaged in terrorism and assassinations of 
rivals to gain power. Attacks against the British forc¬ 
es still stationed along the Suez Canal also escalated. 
The British reinforced their troops, and after fighting 
broke out between British soldiers and Egyptian police 
forces, a massive riot erupted in Cairo in January 
1952. During “Black Saturday,” angry Egyptian mobs 
stormed European sectors, burning European-owned 
buildings and businesses in a demonstration of nation¬ 
alist discontent and opposition to imperial control and 
the British refusal to leave Egypt. 

On July 22,1952, the Free Officers, who had secret¬ 
ly been plotting to overthrow the government for some 
time, took key government buildings, and on July 26 
they deposed King Farouk. Farouk was permitted to 
go into exile, and his young son Ahmad Fu’ad II was 
made the new king. The young officers, most of whom 
were in their 30s, chose the elder and more well-known 
Brigadier General Muhammad Naguib as their figure¬ 
head leader, although it was known within the group 
that Nasser was the real political force. They formed an 
executive branch, the Revolutionary Command Council 
(RCC), including Anwar el-Sadat, Abd al-Hakim Amr, 
and Zakariyya Muhi al-Din. In January 1953 political 
parties were abolished in favor of one party, the Libera¬ 
tion Rally, and in June the monarchy was abolished in 
favor of a republic with Naguib as president. 

The new government was anti-imperialist, anti¬ 
corruption, and eager to develop the Egyptian economy 
and to secure full and complete Egyptian independence. 
Naguib and Nasser soon argued over the course Egyp¬ 
tian politics was to take, and, after an assassination 
attempt against Nasser failed, allegedly by the Muslim 
Brotherhood, Naguib was forced to resign. Under a 
new constitution, Nasser was elected president in 1956, 
a post he would hold until his death in 1970. 

In 1954 the new regime negotiated an agreement 
with the British for the full withdrawal of British troops 
and an end to the 1936 treaty between the two nations. 
Under the agreement the old conventions regarding 
control of the Suez Canal by private shareholders were 
maintained; this issue led to a major war in 1956 after 
Nasser nationalized the canal. 

Economic development was the cornerstone of the 
new regime’s program. Under a sweeping land reform 
program, land ownership was limited to 200 feddans, 
and major estates, many formerly owned by the royal 
family, were redistributed to the peasants. Plans for 
the construction of one of the largest development 
projects of its type at the time, the Aswan Dam, were 


announced. Although the financing and construction 
of the dam became a major point of conflict between 
Egypt and the United States, it was duly built with 
Soviet assistance. 

With the formation of the United Arab Republic 
with Syria in 1958, the pan-Arab policies of Nasser 
seemed ascendant in the Arab world; however, the union 
collapsed in 1961. Egypt also became bogged down 
in the Yemeni civil war. In 1962 pro-Nasser forces in 
Yemen overthrew the weak Imam Muhammad al-Badr 
and established a republic. Pro-monarchy forces assist¬ 
ed by arms and money from Saudi Arabia supported 
the monarchy while Egypt assisted the republican forc¬ 
es with arms, money, and troops. The war dragged on, 
draining Egyptian resources, and Nasser referred to 
the conflict as his “Vietnam.” Following the disastrous 
Arab defeat in the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and Egypt agreed to withdraw their support from 
both sides and, although it adopted a far more moderate 
and pro-Saudi stance, the Yemeni republic survived. 

In the 1960s Egypt turned increasingly toward 
the Soviet Union and state-directed socialism. In 1961 
large businesses, industry, and banks were nationalized. 
Cooperatives for the peasants were established. With 
the creation of a new class of technocrats and officers, 
the power of the old feudal and bourgeoisie elites was 
gradually eliminated. 

In 1962 a new political party, the Arab Socialist 
Union (ASU), with a worker-peasant membership, was 
created. Under the 1962 National Charter the author¬ 
itarian state held political power exercising control 
from the top. The charter outlined an ambitious pro¬ 
gram of education, health care, and other social ser¬ 
vices; it also addressed the issue of birth control and 
family planning, as well as mandated equality of rights 
for women in the workplace. Many conservative forc¬ 
es in Egypt opposed the social changes, especially as 
they pertained to the family and the status of women, 
and consequently the social programs fell far short of 
their original intentions. 

Under Nasser, Egypt became the dominant force in 
the Arab world and attempted to steer a neutral course 
in the cold war. The Egyptian revolution failed to 
meet many of its domestic goals, and the state-run 
economy was often inefficient. Egypt’s neutrality in the 
1950s alienated many Western powers and conserva¬ 
tive Arab regimes, especially Saudi Arabia. Following 
Nasser’s sudden death in 1970, Anwar el-Sadat became 
the Egyptian president. Sadat, who showed far more 
political acumen than he had previously been credit¬ 
ed with, gradually turned away from the Soviet bloc. 
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Sadat forged alliances with the United States and grad¬ 
ually dismantled most of the revolution’s economic and 
social programs. 

See also Arab-Israeli War (195 6 ). 

Further reading: Gordon, Joel. Nasser’s Blessed Movement: 
Egypt’s Free Officers and the July Revolution. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1992; Mansfield, Peter. Nasser’s 
Egypt. Harmondsworth, UK: Penguin Books, 1965; Mohi El 
Din, Khaled. Memories of a Revolution: Egypt 1952. Cairo: 
American University in Cairo Press, 1995; Sadat, Anwar el-. 
Revolution on the Nile. New York: The John Day Company, 
1957. 

Janice J. Terry 

El Salvador, revolution and civil war 
in (1970s-1990s) 

In the 1980s the small Central American country of 
El Salvador made world headlines as a key site of 
struggle in the cold war, and in consequence of its 
leftist revolutionary movements and civil war (conven¬ 
tionally dated 1980-92) that left some 70,000 dead 
and the economy and society ravaged. The long-term 
roots of the crisis have been traced to the country’s 
history of extreme poverty, economic inequality, and 
political oppression of its majority by its landholding 
and power-holding minority. Important antecedents 
include the 1932 Matanza (Massacre), in which the 
military and paramilitaries killed upwards of 30,000 
people, ushering in an era of military dictatorship that 
continued to the 1980s. The 1969 Soccer War with 
Honduras is also cited as an important antecedent. By 
the mid-1970s numerous leftist revolutionary groups 
were offering a sustained challenge to military rule, 
groups that in April 1980 came together to form the 
revolutionary guerrilla organization Farabundo Marti 
Liberation Front (Frente Farabundo Marti para la Lib- 
eracion Nacional, or FMLN). 

Open civil war erupted soon after July 1979, when 
the leftist Sandinistas overthrew the Somoza dicta¬ 
torship in Nicaragua. Fearing a similar outcome in El 
Salvador, the U.S. government increased its military 
aid to the Salvadoran regime, which launched an all- 
out assault against revolutionary and reformist orga¬ 
nizations. From 1979 to 1981, approximately 30,000 
people were killed by the military and associated right- 
wing paramilitaries and death squads. On March 24, 
1980, a right-wing death squad assassinated the arch¬ 


bishop of El Salvador, Oscar Romero, after his numer¬ 
ous public denunciations of the military regime and 
its many human rights violations. In December 1980 
centrist Jose Napoleon Duarte assumed the presiden¬ 
cy, the first civilian to occupy that post since 1931. 
Interpreted by many as a civilian facade installed to 
obscure a military dictatorship, his administration 
failed to staunch the violence. Especially after Ron¬ 
ald Reagan became U.S. president in January 1981, 
U.S. military and economic assistance to the Salva¬ 
doran regime skyrocketed. Framing the issue as a cold 
war battle, and despite much evidence to the contrary, 
the Reagan administration claimed that the FMLN 
and its political wing, the FDR (Frente Democratico 
Revolucionario), were clients of Cuba and the Soviet 
Union. It also alleged Sandinista complicity in funnel- 
ing arms to Salvadoran revolutionaries, thus legiti¬ 
mating U.S. support for anti-Sandinista forces in the 

CONTRA WAR. 

In 1982 the extreme right-wing party, the Nationalist 
Republican Alliance (Alianza Republicana Nacionalista, 
ARENA), won the presidency in an election marred by 
violence and fraud. The rest of the 1980s saw continu¬ 
ing civil war waged under a series of ostensibly civilian 
governments dominated by the military. In 1991, fol¬ 
lowing United Nations-sponsored talks, the government 
recognized the FMLN as a legal political party. In Janu¬ 
ary 1992 the warring parties signed the UN-sponsored 
Chapultepec peace accords, and in 1993 the government 
declared amnesty for past violations of human rights. 
The civil war and its aftermath left an enduring legacy 
throughout the country and region. 

Further reading: Armstrong, Robert, and Janet Shenk. El 
Salvador. Cambridge, MA: South End Press, 1982; United 
Nations Security Council. From Madness to Elope: The 12- 
Year War in El Salvador: Report of the Commission on the 
Truth for El Salvador. New York: United Nations, 1993. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

environmental disasters 
(anthropogenic) 

Several major environmental disasters, those that are 
man-made rather than naturally occurring, have taken 
place after the World War II due to the emphasis on 
heavy industrial development. In developed countries in 
the late 1960s, environmental movements led the public 
to be more concerned about the pollution of air, water, 
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and soil, and the danger of chemical agriculture. Several 
governments developed more policies for the preserva¬ 
tion of the environment. The issues of environmental 
concerns became internationalized at the Stockholm 
conference in 1972, the United Nations National 
Conference on the Human Environment. Environmen¬ 
tal, nongovernmental organizations started to play an 
important role in the deliberations. During the peri¬ 
od 1971-75, 31 important national environmental 
laws were passed in the OECD countries. In 1983 the 
World Commission on Environment and Development 
(WCED), also known as the Brundtland Commission, 
was created to seek sustainable development. 

In December 1984 the world’s worst industrial disas¬ 
ter occurred in Bhopal, a city located in the northwest 
of Madhya Pradesh in central India. The leakage of a 
highly toxic gas (methyl isocyanate) from a Union Car¬ 
bide pesticides plant killed more than 3,800 persons and 
affected more than 200,000 with permanent or partial 
disabilities. It is estimated that more than 20,000 peo¬ 
ple have died from exposure to the gas. Union Carbide 
was manufacturing pesticides, which were in demand 
because of the Green Revolution in India. 

This environmental disaster raised the public’s 
concern about chemical safety. Similar concerns are 
related to severe accidents in nuclear power plants 
such as the Chernobyl nuclear power plant accident 
in the Soviet Union on April 26, 1986. The accident 
occurred at the block number 4 of the Chernobyl 
Nuclear Power Plant. This nuclear power complex 
is located 100 kilometers northwest of Kiev, close to 
the border of Belarus. The initial explosion caused the 
reactor to melt down for 10 days. The result has been 
the discharge of radionuclides, which contaminated 
large areas in the Northern Hemisphere. 

This release of radioactive material has damaged 
the immune system of people in the area and has con¬ 
taminated the local ecosystem. While natural pro¬ 
cesses, some as simple as rainfall, have helped restore 
the local environment, problems are still widespread. 
More than 750,000 hectares of agricultural land and 
700,000 hectares of forest have been abandoned. In 
2000, 4.5 million people were living in areas still con¬ 
sidered radioactive. Two opposing explanations, poor 
reactor design and human error, have been advanced 
for the Chernobyl accident. 

The Chernobly accident occurred during the glas- 
nost/perestroika era of the Soviet Union. So, while the 
government performed its own investigations of the 
tragedy, additional citizens advisory boards, some with¬ 
out any government involvement, were set up. 


Chernobyl was not the first civilian nuclear power 
plant disaster. Accidents in nuclear power plant instal¬ 
lations occurred in Windscale (in Great Britain) in 1957 
and in the United States, such as in the Three Mile 
Island Unit 2, which was damaged during an accident 
in 1979. Since Chernobyl, other accidents, like those 
at Tokaimura (1999) and Mihama (2004)—both in 
Japan—have occurred. 

These accidents have brought the nuclear industry 
under greater scrutiny from the general public. Many 
feel that not only should the overall safety of such plants 
be improved, but also the preparedness and response 
to such disasters need to be more fully developed. The 
Bhopal and Chernobyl cases are disasters of similar 
magnitudes in terms of damage to people and the envi¬ 
ronment. The concerns go beyond safety to local popu¬ 
lations. Today, such questions as environmental impact 
and sustainability have become at least as important as 
concerns over health and human welfare. 

See also environmental problems. 

Further reading: Dembo, David, Ward Morehouse, and 
Lucinda Wykle. Abuse of Power. Social Performance of Mul¬ 
tinational Corporations: The Case of Union Carbide. Far 
Hills, NJ: New Horizons Press, 1990; Dinham, Barbara. Les¬ 
sons from Bhopal, Solidarity for Survival. Newburyport: MA: 
Journeyman, 1989; Fortun, Kim. Advocacy after Bhopal: 
Enviromentalism, Disaster, New Global Order. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2001; Lapierre, Dominique, and 
Javier Moro. Five Past Midnight in Bhopal: The Epic Story 
of World’s Deadliest Industrial Disaster. New York: Warner 
Books, 2003. 

Nathalie Cavasin 

environmental problems 

From the 1950s, with the massive rise in the human 
population, the expansion of cities and towns, and the 
increasing use of natural resources, some scientists such as 
Rachel Carson have written about impending problems. 
However, most people only became aware of major envi¬ 
ronmental problems from the 1980s, with the environ¬ 
ment becoming a major political issue from the 1990s. 

After World War II, the increasing use of pesticides 
in industrialized countries, especially the United States, 
led to Rachel Carson writing her book Silent Spring 
(1963), which highlighted the side effects of D.D.T. on 
the local environment. It led to the reduction in the 
amount of pesticides used, and this was followed by the 
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banning of D.D.T. in the United States in 1972. Other 
environmental campaigns saw protests against the kill¬ 
ing of seals in Canada, and also against whaling mainly 
undertaken by the Japanese and the Norwegians. The 
International Whaling Commission introduced a mora¬ 
torium on whaling in 1986, although Japan has contin¬ 
ued to conduct whaling under the guise of science. Inter¬ 
national environmental organizations such as Friends 
of the Earth and Greenpeace have been prominent in 
leading protests around the world, the latter becoming 
famous for taking part in direct action. 

Developing environmental problems around the 
world have been added to by many natural occurrences 
such as hurricanes in the Caribbean, in the United States 
and elsewhere, floods in Florence and Venice in 1966, 
the eruption of volcanoes such as Mount St. Helens in 
1980, and the Indian Ocean tsunami of December 26, 
2004. In some cases there were a combination of other 
man-made environmental disasters that have involved 
feeding sheep and cattle with substandard “food.” The 
destruction of forests either for timber or to clear land 
for cash crops continues, as does the contamination of 
rivers and the countryside by waste from mines. Even 
natural disasters such as Hurricane Katrina leading 
to flooding in New Orleans in August 2005 has sub¬ 
sequently led to an environmental disaster by creating 
a toxic stew of sewage, household chemicals, gasoline, 
and industrial waste that will take years to clean up. 

In addition there have been a large number of man¬ 
made environmental problems. The one which has result¬ 
ed in the largest number of deaths in the short-term was 
undoubtedly the Bhopal poison gas explosion in India on 
December 3,1984. The biggest disaster on an internation¬ 
al scale was the Chernobyl nuclear power station accident 
in the Soviet Union in 1986. Others have included the 
venting of oil into the Persian Gulf by Saddam Hussein 
in 1991, and also a large number of oil spills around the 
world created by damage to oil tankers and the like, the 
largest being that of the Exxon Valdez in Prince William 
Sound, Alaska, in March 1989. In the 2000s, the major 
environmental issue became that of global warming, espe¬ 
cially after the screening of former U.S. vice president and 
Nobel laureate A1 Gore’s film An Inconvenient Truth. 

ASSAULT ON FORESTS 

The assault on the world’s forests are as old as human¬ 
kind. Early people were quick to learn the many uses 
of wood: fuel for cooking, warmth, and the smelting of 
metals; materials for durable shelter; and a sign of fertile 
lands for the growing of crops. Wood was abundant in 
most places where early humans chose to settle. It was 



More and more carbon dioxide is being expelled into the atmosphere , 
creating a thick blanket of heat around the globe . 


relatively easy to obtain and work with, and there was 
always more. Archaeologists are finding widespread evi¬ 
dence of wood-burning and log construction that began 
much earlier than anyone expected. 

Clearing of the land was rarely mentioned in the 
chronicles of the Western or Eastern world in the early 
modern period, but it seems obvious that as the popu¬ 
lation grew, the forests shrank. In central and northern 
Europe an estimated 70 percent of the land was cov¬ 
ered by forest in 900 c.e.; by 1900 it had shrunk to 
only 25 percent. 

During this long period of growth and expansion, 
people learned how to fashion wood into sailing ships, 
opening up new sources of timber to exploit and new 
lands to settle. Clearing land in the tropics and sub¬ 
tropics helped the slave trade by creating vast planta¬ 
tions for the cultivation of sugar, coffee, tobacco, tea, 
rubber, rice, and indigo. 

The birth of the industrial age accelerated the 
onslaught. Trees could suddenly be turned into pulp 
for paper, wood for mass-produced furniture, plywood 
for lightweight construction, and countless other useful 
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products. Rubber trees produced the raw materials for 
automobile tires and other items for a growing consum¬ 
er marketplace. By the mid-20th century, the develop¬ 
ment of chainsaws and heavy machinery had made the 
clear-cutting of entire forests easier than ever before. 
Today, the clear-cutting of forests is driven by a need for 
both wood and cropland, as the swelling global popula¬ 
tion demands more and more food. 

Our evolutionary ancestors faced widespread shifts 
in the climate as glacial periods, referred to as “ice 
ages,” came and went every 100,000 years or so. The 
impact of those early ice ages on human development 
are difficult to judge; it is likely that some proto-human 
species adapted and others did not. 

Some scientists now believe that it was climate 
change that spurred the migration of humans out of 
Africa. The fossil record, incomplete as it is, shows 
that Homo sapiens had emerged between 150,000 and 
120,000 years ago in southern and eastern Africa, yet it 
took another 100,000 years or more for them to move 
into Europe, Asia, and beyond. Ice core samples and 
excavation of ancient seabeds indicate that the climate 
in that part of Africa underwent significant changes 
between 70,000 and 80,000 years ago, with annual 
precipitation rates fluctuating wildly for a long period 
of time, putting a strain on the food chain and forc¬ 
ing humans to look for new habitats. There is some 
evidence that there was a major volcanic eruption at 
Mount Toba in modern Indonesia around 73,000 years 
ago, which could have caused most of the planet to 
suffer the effects of a “volcanic winter,” lasting up to 
seven years. Some believe this could have caused the 
mass extinction of proto-human groups outside Africa, 
reducing the competition when humans from Africa 
began moving into their territories. 

CLIMATE CHANGE 

In climatological terms, we are just coming out of the 
latest glacial period, known as the Little Ice Age. This 
period extended from between the 13th and 16th cen¬ 
turies to around 1850. In the Northern Hemisphere the 
period was marked by bitterly cold temperatures, heavy 
snowfalls, and the rapid advance of glaciers. 

Unseasonable cold spells and precipitation lead to 
periodic crop failures and famines. Most notable was 
the Great Famine, which struck large parts of Europe in 
1315. Heavy rains began in the spring of that year and 
continued throughout the summer, rotting the crops in 
their fields and making it impossible to cure the hay 
used to feed livestock. This cycle of rainy summer sea¬ 
sons would continue for the next seven years. 


Food scarcity hit Europe at the worst possible time: 
at the end of a long period known as the Medieval 
Warm Period, where good weather and good harvests 
had led to population growth that had already begun 
to push food supplies to the brink. Few seem to have 
died from outright starvation, but an estimated 15-25 
percent of the population died from respiratory diseases 
such as bronchitis and pneumonia, the natural result of 
immune deficiency. 

The Great Famine had far-reaching effects on soci¬ 
ety. Crime increased along with food prices, with prop¬ 
erty crimes and murders becoming more common in the 
cities. There were stories of children being abandoned 
by parents unable to find food for them, and even 
rumors of cannibalism. This was during the height of 
the Catholic Church’s hegemony in Europe, and people 
naturally turned to the church in times of fear. When 
prayer failed, the church’s power was diminished. It 
was the beginning of a long drift towards the Protestant 
Reformation of the 16th-17th centuries. 

The Little Ice Age was releasing its grip in the early 
part of the 1800s when a massive volcanic eruption on 
Mount Tambora in present-day Indonesia ejected a huge 
amount of volcanic ash into the atmosphere. This ash 
cloud encircled the Northern Hemisphere over the next 
year or more, creating climatological havoc throughout 
Europe, the United States, and Canada. In May 1816 
a killing frost destroyed newly planted crops. In June, 
New England and Quebec saw two major snowstorms, 
and ice was seen on rivers and lakes as far south as Penn¬ 
sylvania. The crop failures that year led to food riots 
across Europe. Many historians believe that the summer 
of 1816 spurred the process of westward expansion in 
America, with many farmers leaving New England for 
western New York State and the Upper Midwest. 

At the beginning of the 21st century, signs of 
another great climate shift seem to be everywhere. Gla¬ 
ciers are receding at an unprecedented rate. Polar ice 
caps are shrinking. Sea levels are on the rise. Severe 
weather events, including droughts, heat waves, and 
hurricanes, are growing in length and intensity. Con¬ 
troversy continues among academics and policy makers 
over the exact cause of the warm-up: Is it being caused 
by humans, or is it simply the latest in an long series of 
climate changes? 

There is some support for the idea that this is an 
inevitable rise in temperatures growing out of the end of 
the Little Ice Age in the mid-19th century, but the major¬ 
ity of scientists now believe that humans are playing a 
significant role in global warming. World population 
has reached 6 billion, all of whom consume and burn 
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biomass to survive. Whether from industrial smoke¬ 
stacks, millions of car exhaust systems, or open fires 
used to cook food across the developing world, more 
and more CO 2 is being expelled into the atmosphere, 
creating a thick blanket of heat around the globe. 

The threat to both the environment and human life 
cannot be underestimated. Up to a third of the world’s 
species may go extinct by the beginning of the next cen¬ 
tury. While northern climates may see an initial surge in 
crop yields, high temperatures and persistent droughts in 
the southern climates will reduce yields and increase the 
threat of widespread famines. Water scarcity will become 
severe. The latest projections indicate that by 2030, hun¬ 
dreds of millions of people in Latin America and Afri¬ 
ca will face severe water shortages. By 2050 billions of 
Asians will also be running far short of their freshwater 
needs, with the Himalayan glaciers all but gone as early 
as 2035. By 2080 100 million people living on islands 
and coastlines will be forced to flee their homes. The 
struggle for an increasingly small share of food, water, 
and other natural materials could spark “resource wars” 
among nations. The possibility of reversing this trend is 
not clear, but many scientists believe we have reached the 
“tipping point,” making a full reversal unlikely. 

See also Kyoto Treaty. 

Further reading: Hardoy, Jorge E., Diana Mitlin, and David 
Satterthwaite, eds. Environmental Problems in Third World 
Cities. London: Earthscan, 1993; Sandler, Todd. Global Chal¬ 
lenges: An Approach to Environmental, Political, and Eco¬ 
nomic Problems. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1997. 

Heather K. Michon 

Equal Rights Amendment 

The Equal Rights Amendment (ERA), first proposed 
in the U.S. Congress in 1923, guarantees the equal¬ 
ity of rights for all people in the United States. The 
amendment has been pushed by women’s groups since 
1920. Following the Great Depression and World War 
II, the rise of a second, more sweeping women’s rights 
movement led to reconsideration of an amendment 
to secure women the rights to equal wages and equal 
consideration under the law. The 1970s and 1980s 
saw the congressional approval of the amendment but 
the failure of enough states to ratify it into the Con¬ 
stitution. The failure of the ERA in 1982 was a step 
backward politically. 



Protesters against the Equal Rights Amendment were spurred on 
by the rise of the feminist movement. 


The historical landmark for increased rights for 
women was the 1848 Seneca Falls Convention, a clar¬ 
ion call by concerned females to the rest of the coun¬ 
try for increased rights. The unity of the convention 
was quickly disturbed by the Civil War and the sub¬ 
sequent passage of the Fourteenth Amendment, which 
was meant to give rights and liberties to freed slaves. 
However, women’s groups argued over how loosely 
the amendment could be interpreted and whether such 
equality was given to black women if the Constitution 
did not include rights for white women. 

Legal interpretations of woman’s rights in the Unit¬ 
ed States became more sophisticated in the early 20th 
century, as the Supreme Court saw fit to deal with issues 
of labor. In Lochner v. New York (1905), the Supreme 
Court ruled that the number of hours worked by women 
was not related to the maintenance of public health. In 
Muller v. Oregon (1908), however, the Supreme Court 
ruled in favor of a 10-hour work day passed by the 
Oregon state legislature and aimed toward regulating 
industry in favor of employees. 

The first protests for suffrage began in front of 
the White House in January 1917, led by future mem¬ 
bers of the National Women’s Party (NWP), including 
equal rights advocate Alice Paul. Agitation by women 
dedicated to the cause of women’s suffrage, along with 
rights to fair wages, was successful, as the Nineteenth 
Amendment was ratified in 1920. Even with this suc¬ 
cess, a major rift developed between activists like Paul 
who sought quicker strides for women, and experienced 
professionals like Carrie Chapman Catt and Florence 
Kelly. Catt and Kelly feared the NWP’s agenda was 
too sweeping and harmful to progress already being 
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made for women in the areas of judicial review and 
minimum-wage legislation. 

The 1920s-1930s saw several phases in the battle 
between the NWP and other women’s groups—includ¬ 
ing vacillation on whether an equal rights amendment 
would be effective, whether protective legislation for 
women should be incorporated with an amendment, 
and whether courts should be more active in provid¬ 
ing equality for women. The NWP remained active 
not only in working for an amendment for equal 
rights but in creating a better work environment for 
women in the United States and expanding equal 
rights throughout the globe. However, the NWP was 
not successful in fulfilling many of its goals because of 
strong-arm tactics by more conservative groups in the 
United States, more conservative governments glob¬ 
ally, and the devastation of the Great Depression. 

The idea of an equal rights amendment was not lost 
with the diminishing influence of the NWP. In every ses¬ 
sion of Congress between 1923 and the passage of the 
ERA in 1982, an amendment was introduced dealing 
with equal rights based on gender. The Republican Party 
included a fairly progressive plank in their 1940 plat¬ 
form. The U.S. Senate passed the Equal Rights Amend¬ 
ment three times—in 1949, 1953, and 1959—but each 
passage was marred by an irreconcilable rider exempt¬ 
ing existing sex-specific legislation from the amend¬ 
ment. The period between the Great Depression and 
the rise of feminism was one of slow progress toward 
public acceptance of the ERA. 

The rise of a feminist movement in the 1960s was 
broad and rapidly well organized. The movement 
encompassed all aspects of female life in the United 
States. The expression of sexuality by women was 
made a topic of discussion after Betty Friedan’s Femi¬ 
nist Mystique was published in 1963. 

The creation of a marketable birth control pill in 
1960 made a woman’s control over her own body an 
important aspect of public health. The establishment 
of the National Organization for Women in 1966 and 
its rapid acceptance among other lobbying groups 
gave the feminist movement a political organization 
that would be unrivaled within a few years. 

The Equal Rights Amendment was passed several 
times in the 1970s by the House of Representatives, 
but was not passed through to the ratification pro¬ 
cess. In August 1970 the House passed the ERA 352- 
15, and in the fall of 1971, on the back of Represen¬ 
tative Martha Griffins (D-MI), the House passed the 
ERA 354-23; it was moved further by congressional 
approval in 1972. It was not until 1982, however, 


that the legislative approval of the ERA was followed 
up by the ratification process. 

The amendment failed when only 13 of the state 
legislatures ratified. One cause of trepidation by the 
public toward the amendment was the activism of 
antifeminists such as Phyllis Schlafly, who saw the 
amendment as an unnecessary exercise and a waste 
of energy for women. However, the amendment’s 
process and the rise of feminism and antifeminism have 
opened a dialogue for women’s issues and legal interpre¬ 
tations of equal rights in already existing amendments. 

See also Aung San Suu Kyi. 

Further reading: Becker, Susan. Origins of the Equal Rights 
Amendment: American Feminism between the Wars. West- 
port, CT: Greenwood Press, 1981; Berry, Mary Frances. Why 
ERA Failed: Politics, Women’s Rights, and the Amending 
Process of the Constitution. Bloomington: Indiana Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1986; Stakup, Brenda. The Women’s Rights Move¬ 
ment: Opposing Viewpoints. San Diego, CA: Greenhaven 
Press, 1996. 

Nicholas Katers 

Eritrea 

Eritrea is an African country lying along the southwest¬ 
ern coast of the Red Sea and to the northeast of Ethio¬ 
pia. Its capital and largest city is Asmara. Eritrea gained 
its independence from Ethiopia in 1993. The country’s 
diverse population speaks many languages and reflects 
many cultures. About half the inhabitants are Christian 
and about half are Muslims. In spite of this diversity, 
Eritrea has had little internal conflict in part because 
most factions were united in a struggle for independence 
from Ethiopia. 

The Eritrean region was one of the first areas in Afri¬ 
ca to produce crops and domesticate animals. Early peo¬ 
ple also engaged in extensive trade from Eritrea’s Dead 
Sea ports. In the fourth century, Eritrea was a relatively 
independent part of the Askum Empire. In the 16th cen¬ 
tury the area became part of the Ottoman Empire, and in 
1890 it became a colony of Italy. Italian rule lasted until 
World War II, when Britain conquered the territory in 
1941. In 1952 the United Nations (UN) approved a fed¬ 
eration of Eritrea and Ethiopia in an attempt to settle the 
dispute between Ethiopian claims of rights to the land 
and Eritrea’s desire for independence. 

Ethiopia’s emperor, Haile Selassie, quickly acted to 
end the federation and to annex Eritrea as a province. 
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Eritrea began a war for independence from its long- 
lasting domination by other countries. The Eritrean 
Liberation Front (ELF) was formed in 1958 and initi¬ 
ated armed resistance in 1961. 

The next three decades were filled with bitter warfare 
before Eritrea finally gained its independence in 1993. 
In the 1970s, due in part to the internal conflicts within 
the ELF, a new and more tightly organized group—the 
Eritrean People’s Liberation Front (ELPF)—emerged. 
This group became dominant in the struggle against 
Ethiopian rule. The Soviet Union and Cuba came to the 
aid of Ethiopia’s new regime after Haile Selassie was 
deposed in 1974, but the alliance was unable to domi¬ 
nate the rural districts of Eritrea. By 1980 the ELPF was 
increasing its control over more areas of the province, 
and in 1990-91 it gained possession of two major cit¬ 
ies, including the capital. At that point the ELPF was 
recognized as the provisional government by many 
other countries. Ethiopia and Eritrea agreed to hold a 
referendum on independence in 1993, which resulted in 
almost unanimous approval for the initiative. In May of 
1993 the United Nations admitted Eritrea to member¬ 
ship and granted a four-year transitional period for the 
formation of a constitution. 

The ELPF dominated the early years of indepen¬ 
dence, and Isaias Afwerki—former general secretary of 
the ELPF—was elected the first president of the National 
Assembly. The constitution, formally approved in 1997 
but not yet implemented, outlines a government directed 
by the National Assembly—whose members are elected 
for five-year terms—a president, and a supreme court. 
The president holds great power, since he appoints the 
members of the Supreme Court and the administrators 
of each of Eritrea’s six regions. The only legal political 
party is the People’s Front for Democracy and Justice 
(formerly the ELPF). The National Assembly elections 
scheduled for 2001 were postponed indefinitely. 

Eritrea’s independence and democratic government 
have been threatened by a number of factors, including 
the government itself and the economic and physical 
damages of the long war for independence. During the 
1970s-1980s, nature dealt Eritrea devastating blows 
in the form of droughts and famine. In addition, the 
government pursued policies that led to engagement in 
several wars. Eritrea fought the Sudanese on a num¬ 
ber of occasions. Eritrean forces invaded the Red Sea 
island of Hanish al Kabir, a possession of Yemen, in 
1995 and claimed ownership. Arbitration settled the 
dispute in Yemen’s favor in 1998. Conflict that led to 
thousands of deaths broke out again between Ethiopia 
and Eritrea in 1998 over disputed territory. In 2000 the 


two countries agreed to a cease-fire, but a formal agree¬ 
ment on the borders between them was not approved. A 
UN peacekeeping force located in Eritrea continued to 
patrol a 25-mile-wide Temporary Security Zone along 
the countries’ borders. 

With less than 5 percent of its land arable, Eritrea 
continues to face severe economic and ecological con¬ 
cerns arising from deforestation, soil erosion, overgraz¬ 
ing, and its decayed infrastructure. 

See also Ethiopia, Federal Democratic Republic of. 

Further reading: Jacquin-Berdal, Dominique, and Martin 
Plaut, eds. Unfinished Business: Ethiopia and Eritrea at 
War. Fawrenceville, NJ: Red Sea Press, 2004; Pateman, Roy. 
Eritrea: Even the Stones Are Burning. Lawrenceville, NJ: 
Red Sea Press, 1998. 

Jean Shepherd Hamm 

Ethiopia, Federal Democratic 
Republic of 

The Federal Democratic Republic of Ethiopia is situ¬ 
ated in the east of Africa in the region known as the 
Horn of Africa. Its capital is Addis Ababa. This country 
is bound to the west and northwest by Sudan, to the 
south by Kenya, to the east and southeast by Soma¬ 
lia, and to the east by Djibouti and Eritrea. Ethiopia 
is 1,221,900 square kilometers in size. Its topography 
consists of rugged mountains and isolated valleys. It 
has four main geographic regions from west to east: the 
Ethiopian Plateau, the Great Rift Valley, the Somali Pla¬ 
teau, and the Ogaden Plateau. 

The diversity of Ethiopia’s terrain determines 
regional variations in climate. This country has three 
climatic zones: a very cool area, where temperatures 
range from near freezing to 16°C; a temperate zone; 
and a hot area, with both tropical and arid conditions, 
where temperatures range from 27°C to 50°C. The 
semiarid part of the region receives fewer than 500 
millimeters of precipitation annually and is highly sus¬ 
ceptible to drought. The most important current envi¬ 
ronmental issues are deforestation, overgrazing, soil 
erosion, desertification, and water-intensive farming 
and poor management that contribute to water short¬ 
ages in some areas. Another problem that the country 
faces is the constant loss of biodiversity and the threat 
to the ecosystem and the environment. 

Ethiopia’s population is mainly rural and has a 
high annual growth rate. In 2004 the United Nations 
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Three Ethiopian gunners from Addis Ababa preparing to fire a 75mm recoilless rifle. Modern Ethiopia has a long history of conflict with 
neighboring countries in the Nile River basin. 


estimated Ethiopia’s population at more than 70 mil¬ 
lion. There are more than 70 distinct ethnic groups in 
Ethiopia. The principal groups include the Oromo, who 
account for 40 percent of the population; the Amhara, 
25 percent; and the Tigre, f2 percent. Smaller groups 
are the Gurage, 3.3 percent; the Ometo, 2.7 percent; the 
Sidamo, 2.4 percent; and other ethnic minorities. More 
than half of Ethiopians, 53 percent of the population, 
are Christians (Orthodox), and around 31 percent are 
Muslims; there are also other indigenous tribal beliefs. 

Ethiopia is one of Africa’s oldest countries. Although 
Ethiopia was considered a strategically important terri¬ 
tory by superpowers during the colonial period, Ethi¬ 
opia’s monarchy maintained its freedom. There were 
exceptions during the Italian invasion in 1895-96 and 
the occupation during World War II. During the cold 


war era in 1974, a military junta deposed Emperor 
Haile Selassie and established a socialist state, which 
maintained a relationship with the Soviet Union. After 
long period of violence, massive refugee problems, 
famine, and economic collapse, the regime fell in 1991 
to a coalition of rebel forces, the Ethiopian People’s 
Revolutionary Democratic Front (EPRDF). In 1994 
a new constitution was approved, and Ethiopia’s first 
multiparty elections were held in 1995. At the interna¬ 
tional level Ethiopia engaged in several disputes. 

ETHIOPIA-ERITREA CONFLICT 

In 1889 Ethiopia granted the control of its colony to 
Italy, but between 1941 and 1952 this country was put 
under British administration. An agreement was signed, 
and both countries formed a federation. However, 10 
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years later Haile Selassie abolished it and imposed impe¬ 
rial rule throughout Eritrea, which became a province, 
causing a series of guerrilla attacks. In 1991 a provision¬ 
al government was established in Eritrea, and it became 
an independent nation in 1993. But the border between 
Ethiopia and Eritrea was never precisely demarcated. 
So in 1998 Eritrean forces occupied the disputed Ethio¬ 
pian town of Badme, and a new war began, lasting until 
2000, when both countries signed a treaty. Despite an 
international commission that delimited the border, the 
relationship between them remains hostile. 

ETHIOPIA-SOMALIA CONFLICT 

Ethiopia has always sought access to the sea and looked 
to Somalia for the reunification of its territory. Somalia 
used to claim the Ogaden region, inhabited for the most 
part by Somali ethnic groups. During the conflict with 
Eritrea, Ethiopia controlled almost the whole region, 
with a consequent breaking off of diplomatic relations. 
In 1988, after 11 years of constant confrontation, Ethi¬ 
opia removed the troops from the border with Somalia, 
reestablished diplomatic relations, and signed a peace 
treaty. But the central section of Ethiopia’s border with 
Somalia was never fully demarcated and is only pro¬ 
visional. Also, Ethiopia and Somalia have always had 
aspirations to control the territory of Djibouti. 

THE NILE BASIN DISPUTE 

The Nile River runs through nine states: Egypt, 
Burundi, Tanzania, Uganda, Sudan, Kenya, Rwanda, 
Ethiopia, and Congo. This river serves as a constant 
source of water for these countries. It has a vital 
role in agriculture and it also plays a major role in 
transportation. The river is born in Ethiopia’s terri¬ 
tory, and Ethiopia controls 85 percent of its water, but 
Egypt is the country that makes the most profit from 
its water flow. This country, with its military superi¬ 
ority and economic and political stability, puts pres¬ 
sure on upstream countries. During recent years these 
countries have not been able to divert the water flow 
because of the constant tensions. Though the conflict 
is still between the main actors—Sudan, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia—it is probable that all the countries in the 
Nile basin will be affected while the population con¬ 
tinues growing and water needs increase. 

Ethiopia’s economy is based on agriculture, and 
90 percent of the products obtained are exported. The 
principal crops are cereals, pulses, oilseed, cotton, sug¬ 
arcane, beans, and potatoes, but the most important is 
coffee. This sector suffers from frequent drought and 
poor cultivation practices. As a consequence the coun¬ 


try has to rely on massive food imports. Ethiopia does 
not have many mineral resources. It has small reserves 
of gold, platinum, copper, potash, and natural gas. 
For these resources Ethiopia depends on imports too. 
The leading manufactures in Ethiopia include cement, 
construction materials, food processing, and textiles. 
It has extensive hydropower potential. The transpor¬ 
tation network is poor. 

During the 1990s Ethiopia abandoned its exclu¬ 
sive bilateral policy with the Soviet Union and began 
to acquire more freedom. It became a decentralized, 
market-oriented economy with privatization and the 
cooperation of international financing organs. Agree¬ 
ments were also made to form regional organizations. 
But participation in the world economy remained 
marginal, and dependence on international financing 
organisms increased Ethiopia’s external debt. In fact, 
in 2001 Ethiopia qualified for debt relief from the 
Highly Indebted Poor Countries (HIPC) initiative, and 
in 2005 the International Monetary Fund voted 
to forgive Ethiopia’s debt. 

Ethiopia is among the poorest countries in the 
world according to the Human Development Index 
established by the United Nations. About 50 per¬ 
cent of the population is below the poverty line. Food 
shortage in Ethiopia has reached alarming levels. The 
climate conditions, the lack of means to develop agri¬ 
culture, displacements, refugees, and AIDS are factors 
that contribute to worsening the situation. Therefore 
foreign aid is constantly needed to prevent diseases 
and famine, particularly in times of drought. 

Further reading: Fage, J. D., and Roland Oliver, eds. The Cam¬ 
bridge History of Africa. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1975-86; Keller, Edmond J. Revolutionary 
Ethiopia: From Empire to People’s Republic. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1988; Klare, Michael T. Resource 
Wars: The New Landscape of Global Conflict. New York: 
Henry Holt, 2001; Zewde, Bahru. A History of Modern Ethio¬ 
pia, 1855-1974. Athens: Ohio University Press, 1991. 

Veronica M. Ziliotto 

European Economic Community/ 
Common Market 

The European Economic Community (EEC), also 
known as the Common Market, was established by 
the Treaty of Rome among France, Italy, West Germany, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. It was the 
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core of what would become the European Community 
in 1967 and the European Union after the ratification 
of the Maastricht Treaty (1992). The EEC aimed to cre¬ 
ate a single economy among its members. Its acts were 
devised to achieve free labor and capital mobility; the 
abolition of trusts; and the implementation of common 
policies on labor, welfare, agriculture, transport, and 
foreign trade. 

The idea of a united European market has its roots 
in the aftermath of World War II. After Europe had 
been divided and ravaged by two brutal world wars, 
politicians such as German chancellor Konrad Adenau¬ 
er, Italian prime minister Alcide De Gasperi, and French 
foreign minister Robert Schuman agreed on the neces¬ 
sity of securing a lasting peace among previous enemies. 
They believed that European nations should cooperate 
as equals and should not humiliate one another. In 1950 
Schuman proposed the creation of a European Coal and 
Steel Community (ECSC), which was established the 
following year with the Treaty of Paris. France, Italy, 
West Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Neth¬ 
erlands consented to have their production of coal and 
steel monitored by a High Authority. This was a practi¬ 
cal and a symbolic act at the same time: Steel and coal, 
the raw materials of war, became the tools for reconcili¬ 
ation and common growth. 

These first years of cooperation proved fruitful, and 
ECSC members started to plan an expansion of their 
mutual aid. Negotiations between the six countries 
making up the ECSC led to the Treaty of Rome (1957), 
which created the European Economic Community, a 
common market for a wide range of services and goods. 
The process of integration continued during the 1960s, 
with the lifting of trade barriers between the six nations 
and the establishment of common policies on agricul¬ 
ture and trade. Denmark, Ireland, and the United King¬ 
dom joined the EEC. 

As the EEC grew, its leaders realized that European 
economies needed to be brought in line with one anoth¬ 
er. This persuasion, reached during the 1970s, was the 
starting point of the tortuous path that would finally 
lead to monetary union in 2002 with the circulation of 
the euro. To stabilize the fluctuations of European cur¬ 
rencies caused by the breakdown of the Bretton Woods 
system, the European Monetary System (EMS) was cre¬ 
ated in 1979. The EMS helped to make exchange rates 
more stable and promoted tighter policies of economic 
solidarity and mutual aid between EEC members. It 
also encouraged them to monitor their economies. 

The monitoring of the members’ economies became 
vital during the 1980s, when membership in the EEC 


rose to 12, with the entries of Greece in 1981 and Spain 
and Portugal in 1986. The first Integrated Mediterra¬ 
nean Programme (IMP) was launched with the aim of 
making structural economic reforms and thus reducing 
the gap among the economies of the 12 member states. 
With the enlargement of its membership the EEC also 
started to play a more relevant role on the international 
stage, signing treaties and conventions with African, 
Caribbean, and Pacific countries. 

The worldwide economic recession of the early 
1980s seemed to endanger the process of market inte¬ 
gration. However, the commission, led by the French 
socialist Jacques Delors, gave new impetus to European 
incorporation. It was under Delors’s leadership that the 
Single European Act, the first major revision of the Trea¬ 
ty of Rome, was signed, setting a precise schedule for the 
removal of all remaining barriers between member states 
by 1993. The Delors Commission also worked to create 
a single currency for the European Common Market. 
The single currency option was chosen with the creation 
of a Central European Bank aiming to unify monetary 
policies and create a common currency. The choice was 
made explicit in the Treaty of Maastricht (1992), which 
set up a timetable for the adoption of a single currency. 
With the Maastricht Treaty, the European Economic 
Community was simply renamed the European Com¬ 
munity, and the process of European integration was 
completed with the creation of the EU. Austria, Finland, 
and Sweden joined the union in 1995. Ten more coun¬ 
tries (Cyprus, the Czech Republic, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Malta, Poland, Slovakia, and Slove¬ 
nia) joined in 2004, making the EU the world’s largest 
trading power. Bulgaria and Romania joined in 2007. 

In some countries the introduction of the euro was 
marked by controversies and heated debates. Yet econ¬ 
omists have shown that the European Common Market 
has much to benefit from the euro. Frankel and Rose 
suggest that being part of a single currency tends to tri¬ 
ple the country’s trade with other members of the single¬ 
currency zone, leading to increases in the country’s per 
capita income. 

Further reading: European Union, www.europa.eu; Mowat, 
R. C. Creating the European Community. London: Blan- 
ford Press, 1973; Sapir, A., and J. Alexis, eds. The European 
Internal Market. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989; 
Walsh, A. E., and J. Paxton. The Structure and Development 
of the Common Market. New York: Taplinger Publishing 
Company, 1968. 
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European Union 

The European Union (EU), founded with the signing of 
the Maastricht Treaty in 1992, represents a large project 
of economic and political integration between an ever¬ 
growing group of European countries. The EU quickly 
became the world’s major trading power and enjoyed 
fast economic growth. Free internal trade and com¬ 
mon customs duties, which member countries enjoyed 
since the beginning of the union, led to significant trade 
development among the different members. The EU, by 
2006, included 25 member states. Bulgaria and Romania 
became members in January 2007. Croatia and Turkey 
were negotiating their membership, which was pre¬ 
vented by concerns over human rights violations in both 
countries. Of the 25 members, 12 adopted a single cur¬ 
rency—the euro—for financial transaction in 1999. The 
euro entered circulation in January 2002. 

As the union expanded, however, it increasingly 
found resistance and obstacles on its way. A powerful 
movement of Euro-skeptics emerged throughout the EU 
in the late 1990s, pointing to a supposed lack of democ¬ 
racy in the EU institutions and to the danger of losing 
national sovereignty to a centralized body. Some politi¬ 
cians in those countries with more developed economies 
looked upon the enlargement of the union with suspi¬ 
cion, fearing a wave of uncontrollable migration. These 
concerns led to several serious defeats: Referenda in 
Denmark and Sweden showed that the majority of citi¬ 
zens were against adopting the euro; French and Dutch 
voters rejected the European Constitution in 2005. 

Although the Maastricht Treaty was signed in 1992, 
the idea of a united Europe dates back to the aftermath 
of World War II. After two world wars had divided 
European countries and massacred their people, states¬ 
men such as German chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
Italian prime minister Alcide De Gasperi, and French 
foreign minister Robert Schuman agreed on the necessi¬ 
ty of building a lasting peace between previous enemies. 
The cooperation between these countries led to the 
Treaty of Rome in 1957, which established the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community (EEC) and the first Euro¬ 
pean Commission, led by the German Christian Demo¬ 
crat Walter Hallstein. Customs duties among member 
states were entirely removed from 1968, and common 
policies for trade and agriculture were also devised. The 
fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989 and the disintegration of 
the Soviet Union in 1991 progressively shifted eastern 
European countries toward the EU. 

The most important EU institutions include the 
Council of the European Union, the European Com¬ 


mission, the European Court of Justice, the European 
Central Bank, and the European Parliament. The ori¬ 
gins of the European Parliament, which convenes in 
Strasbourg, date back to the 1950s. It has been elected 
since 1979 directly by the European people. Elections 
are held every five years. The European Central Bank 
manages the union’s single currency, and the EU has a 
common policy on agriculture, fisheries, and foreign 
affairs and security. 

Although the policies devised by the EU range 
across a wide variety of areas, not all have binding 
power for the union’s members. The EU status, there¬ 
fore, varies accordingly to the matters discussed. The 
union has the character of a federation for monetary 
affairs; agricultural, trade, and environmental policy; 
and economic and social policy, while each member 
state retains wider independence for home and foreign 
affairs. Policy making in the EU results in an interplay 
of supranationalism and intergovernmentalism. 

Following the Maastricht Treaty, the areas of 
intervention of the EU can be divided into three pil¬ 
lars: European Communities, Common Foreign and 
Security Policy, and Police and Judicial Cooperation in 
Criminal Matters. Supranational concerns are stron¬ 
gest in the first pillar, while the Council of Europe and 
thus intergovernmental opinions count the most in the 
second and third pillars. 

The Council of the EU, together with the Euro¬ 
pean Parliament, form the legislative branch of the 
union, while the European Commission represents its 
executive powers. The council is formed by ministers 
of all the member states. The presidency of the council 
rotates between the members, and the council is made 
up of nine subcommissions, which meet in Brussels. 
The European Commission, whose president is cho¬ 
sen by the Council of Europe and is then confirmed 
by the European Parliament, has 25 members, one 
for each member state. Yet, unlike the Council, the 
commission is completely independent from member 
states. Commissioners, therefore, are not supposed to 
take suggestions from the government of the coun¬ 
try that appointed them. Their only goal should be to 
propose legislation to favor the development of the 
whole union. 

The major setback for the EU was the rejection 
of the constitution by two of its founding members, 
France and the Netherlands. Signed in 2004, the con¬ 
stitution—whose elaboration was particularly difficult 
and thorny—aimed to make human rights uniform 
throughout the union as well as to make decision¬ 
making more effective in an organization that now 
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includes as many as 25 members, each with priorities 
and agendas of their own. 

The main challenge that the EU will have to face 
in years to come is, paradoxically, a direct result of 
its success and its capacity to attract new nations. 
With more member countries, the EU is threatened by 
increasing regional interests that endanger the deploy¬ 
ment of shared policies. 


Further reading: European Union, www.europa.eu; Kar- 
adeloglou, Pavlos, ed. Enlarging the EU. London: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2002; McCormick, John. Understanding the 
European Union: A Concise Introduction. London: Pal¬ 
grave Macmillan, 1999; Pinder, John. The European Union. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2001. 
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Falklands War (1982) 

The Falklands War was a short war between Argentina 
and the United Kingdom over the Falkland Islands (Islas 
Malvinas), occurring between March and June of 1982. 
The Falklands consist of two large—and many small— 
islands in the South Atlantic Ocean east of Argentina, 
rich in subaquatic offshore oil reserves. Disputes over 
the sovereignty of the islands have occurred since the 
18th century, as the islands are actually located within 
the Argentinean continental platform. However, in spite 
of many Argentinean claims, in 1833 British troops and 
inhabitants took possession of the islands. 

At the beginning of the 1980s Argentina’s military 
government had become less powerful. Argentina faced 
a devastating economic crisis and large-scale civil unrest, 
with many people clamoring for the return of democ¬ 
racy. As a way of recovering some power and main¬ 
taining the military dictatorship, the Argentine govern¬ 
ment—headed in 1982 by General Leopoldo Fortunato 
Galtieri—decided to play off long-standing feelings of 
nationalism by launching what it thought would be a 
quick and easy war to reclaim the Falkland Islands. 
Most of Argentina’s military experts likely misjudged 
the political climate in Britain and did not anticipate 
that the British would move their fleet halfway across 
the globe to reclaim their rights over the islands. 

After days of tension, the war finally began on April 
2, 1982, when General Galtieri ordered the invasion of 
the Falkland Islands, triggering the Falklands War. Dur¬ 
ing the first weeks Argentina’s troops moved quickly, 


invading the islands, defeating the improvised British 
troops, and gaining domain of the islands. Britain quick¬ 
ly organized a naval task force, consisting of the HMS 
Conqueror submarine, helicopters, Royal Air Force 
bombers and fighters, destroyers, and a large number of 
naval fighting boats. In comparison to Argentina’s task 
force technologically, in quantity, and in the areas of mil¬ 
itary professionalism and experience, British troops by 
far were better prepared than the Argentinean troops. 

Although there was a huge difference in military 
power between the two forces, the war lasted four months 
and resulted in 255 killed and 746 wounded on the British 
side and 655 killed, 1,100 wounded, and 11,313 prison¬ 
ers on the Argentinean side. One of the war crimes most 
sadly remembered by the Argentineans was the sinking of 
the General Belgrano light cruiser. The cruiser was located 
in the “total exclusion zone” of 200 nautical miles (370 
kilometers) that had been established by the British before 
commencing operations in order to keep neutral shipping 
out of the way during the war. In spite of that, on May 2 
the British HMS Conqueror submarine fired torpedoes, 
hit the boat, and sank it, taking the lives of 321 Argentin¬ 
ean soldiers. In response to that, the Argentine air force 
launched an air attack and sank the destroyer HMS Shef¬ 
field. As a result, 22 British sailors were killed and 24 were 
injured. 

Given the difference in military force between the sides, 
the war quickly turned in Britain’s (United Kingdom’s, or 
U.K.’s) favor. In addition to their military advantage, the U.K. 
government received strong international support from the 
United States, France, and Chile, among other countries. 
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Legally the United States had military treaty obli¬ 
gations to both parties in the war, bound to the U.K. 
as a member of NATO and to Argentina by the 1947 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance (the Rio 
Pact). However, the 1949 North Atlantic Treaty only 
obliged the signatories to support if the attack occurred 
in Europe or North America above the tropic of Can¬ 
cer. The Rio Pact obliged the United States to intervene 
if an adherent was attacked; the U.K. never attacked 
Argentina, only Argentine forces on British territory. 

French President Francois Mitterrand gave full sup¬ 
port to the U.K. in the Falklands War. France provided 
the U.K. with aircraft, identical to the ones it had sup¬ 
plied to Argentina, for British pilots to train against and 
also provided intelligence to help sabotage the Exocet 
missiles it had sold to the Argentine air force. In Latin 
America, Argentina’s neighbor country Chile also gave 
its support to the U.K. by providing important logisti¬ 
cal support during the war and strategic help by threat¬ 
ening an invasion on the west border of Argentina. 

Argentina’s only support was military assistance 
from Peru and Venezuela. This came in the form of criti¬ 
cal aircraft supplies like long-range air fuel tanks. Cuba 
and Bolivia also offered ground troops, but their offers 
were seen as political propaganda and not accepted. 
Only after the war was over did the Brazilian air force 
send some reinforcements. 

The British eventually prevailed, and the islands 
remained under British control. On June 14,1982, after 
the final battle in Port Stanley, the commander of the 
Argentine garrison in Stanley, Mario Menendez, surren¬ 
dered to Major General Moore of the Royal Marines. 
From the British point of view, the Falklands War was 
one of many small military conflicts in which the U.K. 
has been engaged. For Argentina, the war remains the 
country’s main military conflict and is very much pres¬ 
ent in the people’s memory. As of 2006, Argentina still 
showed no sign of relinquishing its claim to the Falk¬ 
land Islands. 

Further reading: Hastings, Max, and Simon Jenkins. The 
Battle for the Falklands. New York: Norton, 1983; Middle- 
brook, Martin. The Fight for the “Malvinas”: The Argen¬ 
tine Forces in the Falklands War. New York: Viking, 1989; 
West, Nigel. The Secret War for the Falklands: The SAS, 
MI6, and the War Whitehall Nearly Lost. London: Little, 
Brown, 1997; Woodward, Sandy, and Patrick Robinson. One 
Hundred Days: The Memoirs of the Falklands Battle Group 
Commander. Annapolis, MD: Naval Institute Press, 1992. 
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Falun Gong 

Falun Gong is a system of meditation exercises, termed 
qigong, introduced by Li Hongzhi in 1992. Falun Gong, 
translated as Practice of the Wheel of Law, grew quickly 
after its public introduction and is also known as Falun 
Dafa. In 1999 the Chinese government suppressed Falun 
Gong in response to hugely growing numbers and large 
peaceful demonstrations by Falun Gong practitioners. 

In 1992 Li Hongzhi introduced Falun Gong at the 
Fifth Middle School in China. A system of qigong, Falun 
Gong is a cultivation practice associated with Buddhism. 
The foundation of Falun Gong is dharma, the doctrine and 
discipline of Buddhism. The Falun Gong core principles 
are truthfulness, compassion, and forbearance. Qigong 
systems teach breathing techniques and meditation. 

In Falun Gong, practitioners are required to enforce 
strict meditation and must abide by truth, compassion, 
and endurance in all of their actions. Falun Gong, using 
evidence they believe does not fit into modern anthropol¬ 
ogy, teaches that humankind has endured several cycles of 
civilization. Its teachings emphasize not belief but rational 
understanding. To pray or hope for things is considered 
futile action. Lust, homosexuality, and other practices 
considered of low morals in Falun Gong are believed to 
hinder the cultivation process. 

According to its beliefs there are five important sets 
of exercises that include meditation: four standing exer¬ 
cises and one sitting exercise that strengthen the mind 
and the body. It also believes that karma is the cause 
of disease and that only by letting go of earthly attach¬ 
ments can one prevent and cure disease. Additionally, 
in Falun Gong the Wheel of Law (the Falun) must be 
installed in the abdomen through meditation. Once 
installed, this Falun turns continuously. 

By the late 1990s, Falun Gong, spread by the Inter¬ 
net, had gained followers all over the world. Controversy 
over its beliefs led to protests by believers in 1998, dur¬ 
ing which some practitioners were arrested. According to 
Falun Gong reports, the police beat some of the protesters. 
On July 20,1999, the Chinese government began attempts 
to suppress the movement, concerned about its growth. 
Books and Web sites related to Falun Gong were sup¬ 
pressed, and the movement was declared illegal in China. 
However, the movement continues to claim followers in 
more than 80 countries, where governmental reactions 
range from acceptance to suspicion. One estimate projects 
their membership to be around 70 million people. 

Further reading: Adams, Ian, et al. Power of the Wheel: The 
Falun Gong Revolution. Toronto: Stoddart, 2001; Chang, 
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Maria Hsia. Falun Gong: The End of Days. New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 2004; Schechter, David. Falun Gong’s 
Challenge to China: Spiritual Practice or Evil Cult? New 
York: Akashic Books, 2000. 

Melissa Benne 

Fanon, Frantz 

(1925-1961) Third World spokesperson 

Frantz Fanon, born of the descendants of African 
slaves, was raised on the French Caribbean island of 
Martinique; he was French-educated and became a 
practicing psychiatrist as well as an influential writer 
and spokesperson for Third World revolutions during 
the 1950s-1960s. Fanon influenced an entire genera¬ 
tion of revolutionary activists in Africa and in the Civil 
Rights movement in the United States. Influenced by 
Aime Cesaire and the ideas of Negritude, Fanon cham¬ 
pioned the cause of black liberation movements and, in 
his books and essays, explored the interrelationship of 
racism and colonialism. 

Fanon worked with the French resistance against the 
Nazis in World War II and went to Algeria as doctor at a 
hospital at Blida in the early 1950s. After the Algerian 
revolution broke out in 1954, Fanon quit to join the 
Algerian National Liberation Front (FLN) and became 
a leading spokesperson for the cause of Algerian inde¬ 
pendence from the French. His books, Black Skin, White 
Masks (1952) and Wretched of the Earth, published 
posthumously in 1961, became “handbooks of black 
revolution.” Fanon argued that violence was an inte¬ 
gral part of the struggles for Third World independence 
because imperial colonial powers would never willingly 
cede their control over people of color. Fanon died of leu¬ 
kemia in Washington, D.C., in 1961 and was returned to 
be buried on Algerian soil. 

Further reading: Fanon, Frantz. Black Skin, White Masks. 

New York: Grove Press, 1952; -. Wretched of the 

Earth. London: Macgibbon & Kee, 1965; Haddour, Azze- 
dine, ed. The Fanon Reader. London: Pluto Press, 2003. 

Janice J. Terry 

feminism, worldwide 

The phenomenon of feminism worldwide in the latter 
part of the 20th century reflects the diversity of social 


and cultural theories, political movements, and moral 
and religious philosophies shaped by the experiences of 
women. There is no universally accepted form of femi¬ 
nism that represents all of its advocates, but its represen¬ 
tatives share a similar vision. Feminist theory continues 
to question basic assumptions about gender and sexual¬ 
ity, including the understanding of what it means to be 
a woman. Feminist scholars and activists seek clarity 
about feminine consciousness, the identity of women, 
their values, and their ambitions. They address the issue 
of oppression by men as an issue of power, dominion, 
and hierarchy. Feminists believe this oppression exists 
in relation to the identity of women and the challenges 
they have to face in local and global contexts. 

By the mid-20th century the feminist movement had 
brought about positive transformation and advances 
for women. Historically, feminism began as a women’s 
movement that originated at the Seneca Falls Conven¬ 
tion (1848) held in New York State. This first wave of 
feminism formally ended in 1920 with the passing of 
the Nineteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, 
which secured the right to vote for women. Ironically, 
the values of the early feminist movement have been 
so ingrained in Western culture that society generally 
accepts them, even though individuals who agree with 
those values may not accept being labeled “feminist.” 

FEMINISM, SECOND WAVE 

In the late 1960s, after 40 years consumed by economic 
depression, world war, and cold war fears, women 
again revisited issues of gender equality, launching a 
movement that came to be called Second Wave Femi¬ 
nism. Looking beyond the right to vote, many women 
in the industrialized world, joined by some women from 
developing nations, asserted new rights and demanded 
liberation from stereotypical female roles. 

A precursor of the post-suffrage women’s movement 
appeared in 1949, when French philosopher Simone de 
Beauvoir (1908-86) published The Second Sex, a major 
analysis of women’s lives and roles. Extremely con¬ 
troversial—the book was forbidden to Roman Catho¬ 
lics—de Beauvoir’s insights had little immediate effect 
on Western women, many of whom had embraced child 
rearing and homemaking in the prosperous years fol¬ 
lowing World War II. 

By the 1960s a growing racial Civil Rights move¬ 
ment and rising opposition to Soviet and U.S. cold 
war policies were sparking protests in Europe and the 
Americas. In this climate journalist Betty Friedan’s 
1963 analysis, The Feminine Mystique, was a huge best 
seller. Pointing to educated, middle-class women’s 
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Betty Friedan, author of The Feminine Mystique, a book that 
helped spark the Second Wave women’s movement. 


dissatisfaction with their “perfect” lives, Friedan 
(1921-2006) not only posed a “problem that has no 
name” but also helped found the National Organization 
for Women (NOW) in 1966 to deal with it. Canada’s 
National Action Committee on the Status of Women 
(NAC) followed in 1971. 

The movement quickly took on a life of its own, 
as women in many nations found new ways to under¬ 
stand and advance their social, economic, and political 
rights. Asserting that “the personal is political,” move¬ 
ment women discussed issues long considered private, 
such as motherhood, divorce, abortion, rape, lesbian 
relationships, prostitution, and the sexual double stan¬ 
dard. In 1976 de Beauvoir keynoted a huge Interna¬ 
tional Women’s Day rally in Brussels that criticized the 
timidity of United Nations efforts for women. The 
same year 100,000 Italian women held the first “Take 
Back the Night” march to spotlight male violence 
against women. 

FIRST WOMEN 

Around the world, female political leaders began to 
emerge in far greater numbers than ever before. Legisla¬ 


tive bodies in Scandinavia and other western European 
nations saw near-parity in their sex ratios. In 1984 Ger¬ 
aldine Ferraro (1935- ) became the first woman chosen 
for vice president by a major U.S. party (the ticket lost) 
and in 2007 Nancy Pelosi (1940- ) of California became 
the United States’ first female Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Nations including Britain, India, and 
Pakistan have been governed by women, although crit¬ 
ics say that the feminist movement had little to do with 
their success. 

As was true during the original suffrage movement, 
not all women (or men) were comfortable with Second 
Wave Feminism’s new issues and styles of protest. Com¬ 
peting efforts to define the contours of women’s equal¬ 
ity versus women’s differences from men continue to 
create controversy, as does the relevance of feminism in 
the lives of poor women, women of color, and women 
living in traditional societies—especially in Africa and 
the Islamic world. 

As an example, in the United States Alice Paul’s 
Equal Rights Amendment of 1923 was reclaimed by 
new feminist leaders and became the centerpiece of a 
broad spectrum of women’s rights initiatives. In 1972 
this measure, promising “equal rights under the law” 
for women, easily cleared Congress and was sent to the 
states for ratification. Religious conservatives, led by 
mother and lawyer Phyllis Schlafly (1924- ), were able 
to raise enough opposition to halt the ERA three states 
short of passage. Schlafly and her supporters feared that 
traditional wives and mothers would be devalued and 
could lose legal protections. Claims by some opponents 
that the ERA would require that public toilets be avail¬ 
able to both sexes helped reduce a spirited political con¬ 
troversy to farce. 

Other feminist proposals proved more successful. 
Title IX, a 1972 federal program to afford equal oppor¬ 
tunities to high school and college women—although 
still controversial—greatly expanded women’s college 
enrollments and participation in competitive sports. 
Legislation and market forces combined to narrow the 
“pay gap” between men and women. Modern con¬ 
traception—the “pill”—was approved for sale in the 
United States in 1960; birth control pioneer Margaret 
Sanger (1870-1966) helped finance its development. In 
1965 a Supreme Court decision in Griswold v. Con¬ 
necticut struck down a law that had prohibited contra¬ 
ceptive use even by married couples. By 1973 the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s narrow decision in Roe v. Wade legal¬ 
ized abortion in the first three months of pregnancy. 

Continuing bitter controversy over Roe highlights 
some general problems that, depending on one’s view, 
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have either hampered the modern women’s movement 
or kept it within reasonable bounds. In the United 
States, Canada, and elsewhere, anti-abortion protests 
have tended to increase restrictions and have sometimes 
made safe, legal abortion unavailable, especially to the 
poor and rural. Nations emerging from communism, 
including Russia, where abortion was freely allowed 
after 1955, have tended to tighten formerly liberal abor¬ 
tion and contraception alternatives. 

The same middle-class women whom Friedan urged 
to shed the bondage of woman’s “separate sphere” have 
struggled with demanding full-time jobs paired with full¬ 
time home responsibilities, although European nations 
have traditionally offered generous maternity and child¬ 
care benefits. Help-wanted ads no longer separate male 
and female opportunities. However, women who have 
surged into law, medicine, science, the military, and 
other nontraditional jobs have experienced pay gaps, 
sexual harassment, and the so-called glass ceiling, which 
is said to limit women’s ultimate success. By the early 
21st century, especially among the Second Wave’s sec¬ 
ond and third generations, a “mommy track”—giving 
up an unfulfilling job for motherhood—has emerged as 
at least a temporary alternative. Critics point out that 
the mommy track offers little help or economic advance¬ 
ment to working-class mothers. 

THIRD-WAVE FEMINISM 

Recently Third-Wave feminists have been identified, 
although the Second-Wave feminists assert that the 
work of the Second Wave is by no means complete. 
Women who were born in the 1960s-1970s felt that their 
personal experience set them apart from older leaders 
of the feminist movement. Third-Wave feminists of 
this period, having inherited a feminist tradition from 
the First and Second waves, strove to form their own 
distinct identity as feminists, naming and seeking to 
correct perceived inadequacies and contradictions of 
their predecessors. 

Hazel Carby, a representative of the Third Wave of 
feminism, identified a problem with the Second Wave. 
She believed that the Second Wave overlooked the expe¬ 
riences of black women by emphasizing the experiences 
of patriarchy and oppression endured by white women. 
She concluded that theories of patriarchal oppression 
studied in the 1970s and early 1980s overlooked the 
negative influences that slavery, colonialism, and impe¬ 
rialism had on women, and sought to raise awareness 
about these issues through her writings. 

Many, but not all, figures within feminism world¬ 
wide have been women. Feminists argue that men 


should not be leaders within feminist organizations 
because they have been conditioned to seek leadership 
aggressively. Similarly, those critical of accepting men in 
the movement believe that women have been socialized 
to defer to men, which may hinder their asserting their 
own leadership when working alongside men. Even so, 
some feminists believe men should be accepted within 
the movement because the virtue of equality should 
serve to promote inclusion and acceptance. 

The feminist movement has been influenced by and 
has shaped the study of culture. Since the late 1970s 
feminist cultural studies have expanded the study of 
women and established gender as an important criteria 
of analysis within broader cultural studies. Feminist cul¬ 
tural studies serve to answer questions about the influ¬ 
ences of present cultural systems and their oppression 
of women and what can be done to combat patriarchy 
and oppression. Feminist cultural scholars, by observ¬ 
ing the everyday lives of women, learn about their daily 
experience, how they cope with it, and how they are 
challenged by systems of inequality and oppression. 

Essentially all cultural objects, writings, and prac¬ 
tices constitute the subject of cultural studies, and thus 
the subjects of feminist cultural studies are likewise as 
diverse. Areas that are studied within feminist cultural 
studies include advertising, art, being a housewife, class, 
colonialism, materialism, movies, pornography, postcolo¬ 
nialism, shopping, soap operas, and youth subcultures. 

In the 1980s cultural feminists used the mass media 
in their analysis of culture. Feminist cultural scholars 
believe that an analysis of mass media gives insight into 
the dynamics of society andpolitics. Feminists who study 
the influence of mass media on culture seek answers 
to the questions of how women may relate to and 
be affected by the mass media and how oppressive 
patriarchal ideologies may be throughout all forms of 
mass media. Studies argue that women who engage in 
watching television dramas and reading romance nov¬ 
els actively judge implicit patriarchal messages found 
within them. 

After the late 1980s, the feminist movement was 
influenced by post-structuralism. Post-structuralist femi¬ 
nists seek to understand and value feminine subjectivity 
and the implications of the power of written discourse 
for women. Some writings argue that the term and 
meaning of woman itself results from male-dominated 
discourse. Through uncritical use of the word, it loses its 
value in trying to shape and transform feminist thinking. 
These writings have caused feminists to insist that femi¬ 
nist cultural studies have lost track of the real material 
lives of women. 
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The feminist movement has had an effect on writ¬ 
ten and spoken language in the latter part of the 20th 
century. English-speaking feminists have advocated 
using nonsexist language, for example, Ms. instead of 
Mrs. or Miss and berstory for history. Many feminists 
advocate using gender-inclusive language, such as 
humanity in place of mankind or he or she or just she 
instead of he when the gender of a subject is unknown. 
Many non-English languages do not have gendered 
pronouns and thus do not require gender-inclusive 
language. The increasing popularity, however, of using 
English in the world gives feminists reason to promote 
gender inclusivity in language. 

The influence of feminism in the late-20th century 
created distinctive ways of developing ethics. Feminist 
ethics attempt to investigate and rethink traditional 
Western ethics that do not take into account the moral 
experiences of women, in order to form a critique of 
traditional ethical theories formed by a male-dominated 
culture. The aim of the different forms of feminist eth¬ 
ics possesses a liberating aspect, based on moral theory 
founded in nonsexist methodology. 

Late 20th-century feminist thought has also influ¬ 
enced the movement toward equality in Islamic coun¬ 
tries. Grounded in Islamic thought, Islamic feminists 
seek full equality of men and women in both the pub¬ 
lic and personal sphere. Among the issues addressed 
are the female dress code in Muslim society, sexuality, 
and the legal discrimination against women. 

A variety of women-centered approaches to femi¬ 
nist ethics have been developed, including feminine, 
lesbian, maternal, political, and theological. These 
approaches seek to provide guidelines for undermining 
the systematic subordination of women. The different 
forms of feminism that exist worldwide in the late-20th 
and early-21st centuries are manifold. They include 
African-American, Amazon, anarcha-feminism, black, 
cultural, ecofeminism, egalitarian, equity, existentialist, 
French, gender, gynocentric, individualist, lesbian and 
lesbian separatism, liberal, male pro-feminism, mate¬ 
rial, non-Western, postcolonial, postmodern, pro-sex, 
psychoanalytic, queer theory, radical, segregationalist, 
Socialist, spiritual, standpoint, theological, third-world, 
transfeminism, transnational, and womanist. 

Further reading: Antrobus, Peggy. The Global Women’s 
Movement: Origins, Issues and Strategies , Global Issues. 
London: Zed Books, 2004; Hendershott, Ann. The Politics 
of Abortion. New York: Encounter Books, 2006; McCann, 
Carole R., and Seung-Kyung Kim, eds. Feminist Theory Read¬ 
er: Local and Global Perspectives. New York: Routledge, 


2003; Mohanty, Chandra Talpade. Feminism Without Bor¬ 
ders: Decolonizing Theory, Practicing Solidarity. New Delhi: 
Zubaan, 2003; Narayan, Uma. Dislocating Cultures: Iden¬ 
tities, Traditions, and Third-World Feminism. New York: 
Routledge, 1997; Rosen, Ruth. The World Split Open: How 
the Modern Women’s Movement Changed America. New 
York: Viking, 2000. 

Marsha Ackermann and Christopher M. Cook 

Fonseca Amador, Carlos 

(1936-1976) Nicaraguan revolutionary 

The intellectual guiding light of the Sandinista Nation¬ 
al Liberation Front (Frente Sandinista de Liberacion 
Nacional, or FSLN) from its founding in 1961-62 until 
his death in battle in 1976, Carlos Fonseca Amador 
ranks among the most influential figures in modern 
Nicaraguan history, and one of the era’s most promi¬ 
nent Latin American revolutionaries. As an adult who 
was tall, slender, severely nearsighted, and self-abne¬ 
gating, he was born out of wedlock as Carlos Alberto 
Fonseca on June 23, 1936, in the provincial city of 
Matagalpa, Nicaragua, to seamstress and laundress 
Augustina Fonseca Ubeda. His biological father, Faus- 
to Amador Aleman, was one of the region’s wealthiest 
and most prominent coffee growers and businessmen. 
Growing up in the abject poverty characteristic of the 
city’s working class, at age 14 Carlos entered Matagal- 
pa’s only public secondary school, the only one among 
five maternal siblings to go beyond primary school. 
A gifted student, he read voraciously, and at age 18 
became active in the local branch of the banned Nica¬ 
raguan Communist Party (PSN). In the same year he 
copublished a cultural journal, Segovia, in which he 
developed many of the themes that would later play 
a major role in his political thought. Graduating from 
high school in 1955, he was honored for finishing all 
five years as first in his class. 

Moving to Managua, he worked in the library of 
the prestigious Instituto Ramirez Goyena high school 
before settling in Leon and enrolling in the National 
University of Nicaragua (UNAN) as a law student, 
where he became involved in radical student politics. 
Arrested by the regime of Luis Somoza following the 
assassination of Somoza’s father, Anastasio Somoza, in 
September 1956, Fonseca was jailed for seven weeks. In 
1957 he embarked on a PSN-sponsored trip to Moscow 
as the Nicaraguan delegate to the Sixth World Congress 
of Students and Youth for Peace and Friendship. The 
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next year he published Un Nicaragiiense en Moscii (A 
Nicaraguan in Moscow) and became one of UNAN’s 
top student leaders. 

With the triumph of the Cuban revolution in Jan¬ 
uary 1959, he traveled to Cuba, along with many other 
Nicaraguan dissidents. Upon his return, in April he was 
arrested and deported to Guatemala. From there he 
joined a newly formed guerrilla group training in Hon¬ 
duras. On June 24, 1959, he was severely wounded in 
a firefight with the Honduran military and Nicaraguan 
National Guard at El Chapparal. The event was a turn¬ 
ing point. He broke with the PSN and, determined to 
forge an independent revolutionary movement modeled 
on Fidel Castro’s 26th of July Movement, he returned 
to Cuba and began a serious study of Nicaraguan rebel 
leader Augusto C. Sandino. In 1961-62 Fonseca and 
several comrades formed the FSLN, though the idea 
of using Sandino’s name and image was Fonseca’s. He 
interpreted Sandino as a kind of “path” that, through 
the FSLN vanguard, would combine Marxist theories 
of class struggle with Nicaragua’s unique history and 
culture of popular resistance. Henceforth Fonseca was 
the group’s undisputed leader. 

Organizing relentlessly and writing prolifically, for 
the next 15 years Fonseca guided the group through 
many hardships and phases. He was killed in a National 
Guard ambush on November 7, 1976, in the mountains 
northeast of Matagalpa, nearly three years before FSLN 
overthrew Somoza. 

Further reading: Borge, Tomas. The Patient Impatience: 
From Boyhood to Guerrilla: A Personal Narrative of Nica¬ 
ragua’s Struggle for Liberation. Willimantic, CT: Curbstone 
Press, 1992; Fonseca, Carlos. Obras: Bajo la bandera del 
sandinismo. Managua: Editorial Nueva Nicaragua, 1985; 
Zimmermann, Matilde. Sandinista: Carlos Fonseca and the 
Nicaraguan Revolution. Durham, NC: Duke University 
Press, 2000. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Ford, Gerald 

(1913-2006) U.S. president 

Gerald Ford was the president of the United States 
from 1974 to 1977, following a vice presidency of 
about eight months. He is perhaps best known as the 
successor to disgraced president Richard Nixon, 
whom he pardoned, and as the American president 
during the fall of Saigon. 


A college football player, graduate of Yale Law 
School, and navy officer during World War II, Ford 
became an active Republican after the war and was 
elected to the House of Representatives in 1948 on 
an internationalist platform that meshed well with the 
recent creation of the United Nations. He served as a 
representative for 24 years, proposing no major legisla¬ 
tion and focusing instead on negotiating between and 
supporting the legislation of others. As a member of the 
Warren Commission appointed to investigate the assas¬ 
sination of President John F. Kennedy, he altered the 
Commission’s findings to misreport the location of one 
of Kennedy’s wounds in order to support the single bullet 
theory—tampering that was not revealed until 1997. 

In 1973, while Ford was House minority leader, 
Nixon’s vice president Spiro Agnew resigned in the 
middle of the Watergate scandal. The Speaker of the 
House and other congressional leaders made it clear to 
Nixon that they would accept only the mild, moderate 
Ford as Agnew’s replacement. He was confirmed at 
the end of the year and became president when Nixon 
resigned on August 9, 1974. One month later, Ford 
pardoned Nixon preemptively for any crimes commit¬ 
ted against the nation during his presidency. The par¬ 
don brought great criticism upon Ford: Some accused 
him of pardoning Nixon in exchange for the resigna¬ 
tion that made him president, others thought it was 
simply terrible judgment. Many agreed that it discour¬ 
aged the pursuit of charges against Nixon, hampering 
the Watergate investigation; Ford’s supporters have 
pointed to a 1915 Supreme Court decision that estab¬ 
lished that for the accused to accept a pardon, he must 



President Gerald Ford (left) and Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
converse on the grounds of the White House in 1974. 
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accept his guilt. Thus, pardoning Nixon found the for¬ 
mer president guilty in the process. 

In September 1975 two assassination attempts were 
made on Ford, the first by Lynette “Squeaky” Fromme, 
a troubled young follower of Charles Manson. Secret 
Service agent Larry Buendorf managed to block the 
hammer of Fromme’s handgun with his thumb, pre¬ 
venting her from firing. Later in the month, 45-year-old 
bookkeeper Sara Jane Moore shot at Ford during his 
visit to San Francisco, but failed because of the inter¬ 
vention of bystander Billy Sipple, a former marine and 
Vietnam veteran who soon became a gay hero when he 
came out of the closet. Moore’s motivations are unclear, 
but she spoke of wanting to “create chaos.” 

Ford was upfront about the odd start to his presiden¬ 
cy and referred to himself as an “unelected” president. 
The vice presidency was filled by Nelson Rockefeller, 
the popular and well-connected New York governor 
whose presidential bids had repeatedly failed. Rocke¬ 
feller’s replacement when Ford ran in the 1976 election 
was Bob Dole, who would later be known for his own 
run of failed presidential campaigns. After narrowly 
beating Governor Ronald Reagan for the Republican 
nomination, Ford lost the election to Jimmy Carter. 
In 1980 he rejected Reagan’s offer to make him his 
running mate when Reagan refused to consider a “co¬ 
presidency” in which Ford’s power would be increased 
beyond ordinary vice presidential duties. 

As an ex-president, he spoke in favor of election 
reform and gay rights and condemned the war in Iraq. 
He died the day after Christmas, 2006, at the age of 
93—the longest-lived American president. 

Further reading: Casserly, John J. T be Ford White House: 
Diary of a Speechwriter. Denver: Colorado University Press, 
1977; Ford, Gerald R. A Time to Heal: The Autobiography of 
Gerald Ford. San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1979; Greene, 
John Robert. The Presidency of Gerald R. Ford. Lawrence: 
University of Kansas Press, 1995; Mieczkowski, Yanek. Ger¬ 
ald Ford and the Challenges of the 1970s. Lexington: Ken¬ 
tucky University Press, 2005. 

Bill Kte’pi 

Free Speech Movement 

The Free Speech Movement (FSM) began in 1964 at 
the University of California, in Berkeley. It was the cat¬ 
alyst for student protest in the United States and in the 
world during the 1960s-1970s. The movement began 


as a protest by students, teaching assistants, and fac¬ 
ulty against the university’s ban on political activities 
and sought to establish the right to state political views 
on campus. 

The size of the incoming freshman class at Berkeley 
grew by 37 percent between 1963-64. Humanities and 
social majors had risen from 36 to 50 percent in the 
previous decade. The new students were more socially 
conscious than their predecessors. 

The president of the University of California sys¬ 
tem, Clark Kerr, anticipated the influx, but failed to 
anticipate that the old in loco parentis philosophy was 
impractical in the face of student restlessness and activ¬ 
ism. The student left wing began emerging in the late 
1950s as the anticommunist fervor of the McCarthy era 
eased. Some of its leaders were the children of liberal 
and radical professionals. The student party at Berke¬ 
ley, SLATE, wanted to end nuclear testing, capital pun¬ 
ishment, and the cold war. In 1957 it began running 
slates of candidates in student elections, and it included 
civil rights as one of its issues. 

Berkeley students in 1960 protested the San Francis¬ 
co hearings of the House Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee (HUAC), to radicals the most blatant symbol of 
the 1950s suppression of civil liberties. Police turned 
fire hoses on the protesters and arrested many of them. 
The HUAC produced a film, Operation Abolition, that 
attempted to portray the protesters as subversives, but 
the movie backfired—it was so poorly done that it sup¬ 
ported the liberal case against the committee. It later 
became a cult classic on campuses. 

Mario Savio, the son of a Roman Catholic machin¬ 
ist, entered this climate. Savio spent the 1964 summer 
teaching at a freedom school in McComb, Mississip¬ 
pi. After returning to Berkeley in September 1964, he 
learned that the traditional venue for protest, the Ban¬ 
croft strip of Telegraph Avenue just outside Berkeley’s 
main gate, was off limits for the handing out of pam¬ 
phlets, petitions, and recruitment because it had been 
the scene of demonstrations by students against local 
businesses that discriminated. The conservative regents 
pressed the administration into closing the campus and 
adjacent areas to recruiting and agitation. 

The students reacted angrily. SLATE, anti-HUAC 
groups, civil rights activists, and ordinary students— 
even some conservative ones—protested the closure. 
On September 29, they set up tables on the Bancroft 
strip and refused an order to leave. On September 30, 
the university officials began taking names. When five 
protesters were ordered to appear before disciplinary 
hearings, 500, led by Mario Savio, marched on the 
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administration building. The marchers demanded that 
they be punished too. The administrators added the three 
leaders of the march to the five and suspended all eight. 

The next day, students received handbills declaring 
that a fight for speech was under way. Student tables 
in front of Sproul Hall included representatives from 
the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), the Du 
Bois Club, the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS), 
and half a dozen others. When asked to identify him¬ 
self, Jack Weinberg at the CORE table refused. When 
campus police attempted to arrest him, Weinberg went 
limp in the classic civil disobedience manner. For 32 
hours the police car containing Weinberg and the police 
was unable to move. Finally Kerr and the student rep¬ 
resentatives compromised. Weinberg was released, the 
academic senate committee examined the question of 
suspensions, and the big issue of appropriate political 
behavior on campus was given to a faculty-student- 
administrator committee. That took care of the inci¬ 
dent. It did nothing to stop the rebellion. 

PRIOR RESTRAINT 

The FSM wanted an absolute First Amendment free¬ 
dom of political activity. When the senate committee 
announced a compromise, Savio denounced it as prior 
restraint. On November 9 Savio and his allies put up the 
tables even though the administration opposed them. The 
administration did nothing, leading many undergradu¬ 
ates to conclude that the administration was picking and 
choosing, taking on the FSM because it was weak. The 
undergraduates shifted support back to the FSM. 

The faculty senate committee issued its findings on 
November 13. Six of the eight were to be reinstated, but 
Savio and Art Goldberg were to be on suspension for six 
weeks—retroactive to the incident more than six weeks in 
the past. The regents increased the penalties for Savio and 
Goldberg. FSM became stronger as the semester ended. 

On December 2, in another protest of university 
action against the FSM, the graduate students went on 
strike. Four to five thousand heard Savio speak against 
the grinding of the machine and about the need to resist, 
and 1,000 to 1,500 students occupied the administration 
building. Under the authority of Governor Pat Brown, 
600 state and county police cordoned off Sproul Hall, 
and the chancellor ordered the students to leave. Clear¬ 
ing the building of limp protesters took 12 hours. All 773 
arrested for trespassing were out on bail the next day. 

The strikers were well organized, and with the sup¬ 
port of faculty sympathizers turned out thousands of 
flyers. Most teaching assistants and faculty cancelled 


classes. Kerr cancelled Monday classes to allow for 
a meeting where all could hear about his faculty- 
approved “new era of freedom under law.” When the 
meeting ended, Savio attempted to speak, but two cam¬ 
pus guards dragged him from the stage. To the FSM 
supporters, it was a blatant denial of free speech. The 
crowd demanded that Savio be allowed to speak; he 
announced a rally at Sproul Plaza. 

OFD SYSTEM 

The academic senate meeting on the following day 
was the largest in memory. Several thousand students 
outside heard the proceedings over loudspeakers. The 
senate’s academic freedom committee endorsed all FSM 
demands, leaving the administration only the power to 
prevent physical disruption. Conservatives attempted 
to establish limits, but the proposals passed 824 to 115. 
Shortly thereafter the FSM ended the strike. The next 
day STATE won every student government office. On 
December 18 the regents refused to accept the faculty 
committee’s recommendations. 

The University of California’s board of regents resist¬ 
ed the pressure initially, but it slowly retreated until, 
on January 2, 1965, the new acting chancellor, Martin 
Meyerson, ceded most of the FSM’s basic demands. The 
regents reinstated the rights of students to set up tables on 
campus, especially in Sproul Plaza, and to collect money 
through donations. They could also distribute literature 
and recruit members. Protests and marches for religious, 
social, and political causes were once again permitted. 

The Berkeley Free Speech Movement was the proto¬ 
type of the new campus liberalism. It altered the American 
campus for the foreseeable future. Traditional controls 
and curricula were gone, and students enjoyed the free 
exchange of ideas and freedom in general. The Berkeley 
FSM was but the first round in the generational clash of 
the 1960s-1970s. It brought to students the tactics of the 
Civil Rights movement, tools the students would use 
in protesting the war in Vietnam. Veterans of the 1960s 
protests would turn into leaders of the women’s rights 
movement, and both conservatism and liberalism would 
change. Ronald Reagan would emerge from political 
obscurity on the issue of opposition to all that the FSM 
represented. 

See also McCarthyism; Vietnam War. 

Further reading: Cohen, Robert, and Reginald E. Zelnick, 
eds. The Free Speech Movement: Reflections on Berkeley in 
the 1960s. Berkeley: University of California Press, 2002. 

John H. Barnhill 
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FRELIMO 

FRELIMO, founded in Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, 
on June 25, 1962, is the result of a merger among 
three regionally based nationalist organizations—the 
Mozambican African National Union, the National 
Democratic Union of Mozambique, and the National 
African Union of Independent Mozambique. Eduardo 
Mondlane, its first president, settled its headquarters in 
1963 outside of Mozambique in Dar es Salaam. His 
group was founded on the ideals of liberation from Por¬ 
tugal’s colonial power. He was assassinated in 1969 by 
Portuguese forces. 

By 1964 FRELIMO controlled most of the north¬ 
ern regions of Mozambique. The war waged against 
the Portuguese, concurrent with the anticolonial wars 
in Angola and Guinea-Bissau, drew heavy economic 
losses for Portugal. The resulting depression in Portugal 
contributed to the end of fascism in the home country 
and aided the victory of FRELIMO over the colonial 
forces. Portugal and FRELIMO negotiated Mozam¬ 
bique’s independence, but FRELIMO’s victory in 1975 
also delivered a completely bankrupt nation. 

FRELIMO established a one-party state based on 
Marxist principles, with Samora Machel as the first 
president of the newly independent nation. Its Marxist 
and communist roots provided Mozambique with dip¬ 
lomatic and some military support from Cuba and the 
Soviet Union. The new FRELIMO government went on 
to fight a civil war with RENAMO—a South Afri¬ 
can- and Rhodesian-sponsored political faction. This 
conflict did not see a resolution until the Rome General 
Peace Accords were signed in 1992. 

Mozambique, as inherited by FRELIMO, was rife 
with poverty and illiteracy. The Portuguese colonists 
had prohibited elementary education to the indigenous 


population, and upon fleeing the Portuguese dug up 
roadways, destroyed electrical and plumbing infra¬ 
structure, killed livestock, smashed equipment, and left 
the national treasury empty. In March 1976 FRELIMO 
closed its borders to Rhodesia. 

The price of this solidarity was $600 million in lost 
Rhodesian revenue and punitive sanctions imposed by 
apartheid South Africa on independent Mozambique. 
Rhodesia, backed by South Africa, waged war against 
Mozambique and FRELIMO with increasingly harsh 
raids into Mozambique’s central provinces. Yet despite 
the continuation of war, FRELIMO, with overwhelm¬ 
ing popular support, was able to cultivate outstanding 
economic growth in Mozambique by 1979. Mass litera¬ 
cy campaigns quickly nullified centuries of deprivation, 
and FRELIMO’s healthcare policies were soon lauded 
worldwide as an ideal for developing nations. 

With Machel’s death in 1986, Joaquim Chissa- 
no began to lead both FRELIMO and Mozambique. 
Despite his education in the communist bloc countries, 
Chissano was not a hard-line Marxist and called for 
democratic, multiparty elections in 1994 that put an 
end to single-party rule. Chissano stepped down, and 
Armando Emilio Guebuza took over as leader of FRE¬ 
LIMO and Mozambique in 2005. 

Further reading: Bowen, Merle L. The State against the 
Peasantry: Rural Struggles in Colonial and Post-Colonial 
Mozambique. Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 
2000; Finnegan, William. Complicated War: The Harrow¬ 
ing of Mozambique. Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 2004; Hall, Margaret, and Tom Young. Confronting 
Leviathan: Mozambique since Independence. Athens: Ohio 
University Press, 1997. 

Rian Wall 





Gaitan, Jorge Eliecer 

(1903-1948) Colombian politician and reformer 

Remembered mainly for the tragic manner of his death 
and the convulsions of violence sparked by his assas¬ 
sination on April 9, 1948—an event precipitating an 
explosion of popular outrage in Bogota (the Bogotazo), 
and soon after, La Violencia (The Violence), which 
wracked Colombia through the 1950s and after—Jorge 
Eliecer Gaitan was born to a poor family on January 23, 
1903. Entering school for the first time at age 11, and 
graduating from law school in 1924, Gaitan became a 
professor at the National University of Colombia and 
in 1926 earned his doctorate in jurisprudence at the 
Royal University of Rome. 

Politically active from 1919 in the Colombian Lib¬ 
eral Party, in 1933 he broke with the Liberals to found 
the Revolutionary Leftist National Union (Union Natio¬ 
nal Izquierdista Revolucionaria, or UNIR). His rise to 
prominence rested on his keen political skills, gifted 
oratory, populist message, and capacity to make that 
message resonate among ordinary people—especially 
workers and the poor. His discourse was filled with ref¬ 
erences to “the people,” a source of moral good, in con¬ 
tradistinction to “the oligarchy,” a force of evil, corrup¬ 
tion, and oppression. Denouncing poverty, inequality, 
exploitation, and oppression, he advocated economic 
justice and reconfiguring the nation’s political life. 

In 1935 he rejoined the Liberal Party, and in 1936 
became mayor of Bogota, an office he filled for eight 
months. In 1940 he was named minister of education, 


and from 1943 to 1944 served as labor minister. In 1945 
he was nominated as the Liberal Party’s candidate in the 
May 1946 presidential elections, but was defeated at the 
polls due to a Liberal split, coming in third after Conser¬ 
vative Mariano Ospina Perez, who triumphed, and the 
runner-up, Liberal Gabriel Turbay. Named Liberal Party 
chief in 1947, he was widely considered the favorite for 
the 1950 presidential elections. His assassin, Juan Roa 
Sierra, was killed by rioters moments after Gaitan’s death, 
leading to much speculation about who was behind the 
assassination. Gaitan’s daughter, Gloria Gaitan, 11 years 
old at the time of her father’s death, later implicated the 
U.S. Central Intelligence Agency and its Operation Pan¬ 
tomime. No definitive evidence has surfaced to prove 
the allegation, which is nonetheless consistent with the 
broader U.S. cold war effort in the postwar years to 
stem populist leftist movements in Latin America and 
elsewhere. The assassination took place during the Ninth 
Pan-American Conference in Bogota, and its Latin Amer¬ 
ican Youth Conference, attended by Gaitan supporter 
Lidel Castro of Cuba, among others. 

See also Colombia, La Violencia in ( 1946 - 1966 ). 

Further reading: Bergquist, Charles, Ricardo Penaranda, and 
Gonzalo Sanchez, eds. Violence in Colombia: The Contem¬ 
porary Crisis in Historical Perspective. Wilmington, DE: 
Scholarly Resources, 1992; Braun, Herbert. The Assassina¬ 
tion of Gaitan: Public Life and Urban Violence in Colombia. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1985. 
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Gandhi, Indira 

(1917-1984) Indian prime minister 

Indira Priyadarshini Gandhi (November 19, 1917-Octo- 
ber 31, 1984) was the third (1966-77) and sixth (1980- 
84) prime minister of India and the first woman to hold 
that office. Her legacy is very complex. 

Gandhi was the daughter of the first prime minister 
of India, Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964). She was a 
member of the Indian National Congress, a national¬ 
ist organization established during British rule in 1885. 
In the 1930s Gandhi began the Vanara Sena, a move¬ 
ment that consisted of young people who participated 
in marches and protests to support the independence 
movement and also distributed nationalist propaganda 
and illegal materials. 

While attending Oxford University, Gandhi met a 
young Parsee activist and Congress Party member, Fero- 
ze Gandhi (1912-60). The two eventually returned to 
India and were married in 1942. They had two sons, 
Rajiv (1944-91) and Sanjay (1946-80). Shortly after 
their marriage she and Feroze joined Mohandas Gan¬ 
dhi’s (1869-1948) nonviolent action against the British, 
which landed them in jail. Shortly after independence 
Gandhi moved to Delhi to aid her father, and Feroze 
accepted a position in Allahabad as a writer for a Con¬ 
gress Party newspaper. 

During India’s first election, Gandhi worked as cam¬ 
paign manager for both her father and her husband. 
Nehru won the election and became the first prime min¬ 
ister of India; Feroze won a seat in Parliament. Friction 
between Nehru and Feroze Gandhi caused the couple’s 
official separation. Feroze Gandhi suffered a heart attack 
in 1957 and after a brief reconciliation with Indira and 
their two sons, died in 1960. 

Gandhi’s political career took off. She was elected 
president of the Congress Party in 1960 and subsequently 
became Nehru’s chief of staff and major political advis¬ 
er. After her father’s death in 1964, India’s second prime 
minister, Lal Bahadur Shastri, appointed her minister 
for information and broadcasting in his cabinet. In this 
position she became a very popular figure, as she trav¬ 
eled to many non-Hindi-speaking regions and calmed 
rising violence against the imposing of Hindi as India’s 
national language. She also gained popularity when she 
refused to leave volatile border regions where she was 
vacationing when the Indo-Pakistani War of 1965 broke 
out. After Prime Minister Shastri died, Gandhi won the 
election and become the third prime minister. She imme¬ 
diately began successful programs to aid farmers in the 
production of staple foods. 



Indira Gandhi was the third prime minister of India following 
independence and the first woman to hold the office. 


In 1971 she met her first major crisis when East 
Pakistan declared independence. Events culminated 
in another Indo-Pakistani War in 1971. India’s inter¬ 
vention led to the defeat of Pakistani forces and inde¬ 
pendence for Bangladesh. India detonated a nuclear 
device and joined the nuclear club in 1974 under her 
leadership. 

The Congress Party, however, suffered schism. One 
reason was her shifting of power away from the individ¬ 
ual states to the central government. She was accused of 
fraud and was found guilty. Her sentence was removal 
from office and prohibition from running in elections 
for six years, which she appealed, thus remaining in 
office until the appeal could be heard. 

She then countered the advice of President Fakhur- 
uddin Ali Ahmed to declare a state of emergency that 
would give the prime minister and her government 
unchecked power. On June 26, 1975, the emergency 
proclamation was ratified by Parliament. Elections 
were postponed. The emergency government she led 
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had unlimited power of detention and censorship and 
persecuted many members of opposing parties. How¬ 
ever, the economy flourished, and violence decreased. 
The emergency ended in 1977, possibly because she 
believed in her popularity. She called for elections, 
was beaten handily by the Janata Party, and stepped 
down. Her measures in imposing and leading the 
government during the emergency split the Congress 
with an offshoot wing called Congress-I supporting 
her. 

The Janata government immediately sought to pros¬ 
ecute the former prime minister for her illegal acts. It 
reviewed, and the president called for, new elections in 
1980, in which the Congress-I won a landslide victory. 

Gandhi’s final term as prime minister had to deal 
with challenges from the Sikh Akal Takht extrem¬ 
ist movement, which sought autonomy for Punjab, 
a state with a Sikh majority. Gandhi countered by 
ordering the Indian army to raid the Golden Temple 
in Amritsar, a site holy to Sikhism. The raid resulted 
in an uproar among the Sikh minority. Two of Gan¬ 
dhi’s Sikh bodyguards assassinated her on October 
31, 1984. 

See also Gandhi, Rajiv, and Sonia S. 

Further reading: Dua, Bhagwan D. “Federalism or Patrimo- 
nialism: The Making and Unmaking of Chief Ministers in 
India.” Asian Survey 25, no. 8 (August 1985); Hardgrave, 
Robert L. “India in 1984: Confrontation, Assassination, 
and Succession.” Asian Survey 25, no. 8 (February 1985); 
Jayakar, Pupul. Indira Gandhi: An Intimate Biography. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1992; Klieman, Aaron S. “Indira’s 
India Democracy and Crisis Government.” Political Science 
Quarterly 9, no. 2 (Summer 1981); Malhotra, Inder. Indira 
Gandhi: A Personal and Political Biography. London: Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 1989; Paul, Swraj. Indira Gandhi. Lon¬ 
don: Royce, 1985. 

Caleb Simmons 

Gandhi, Rajiv, and Sonia S. 

(1944-1991 and 1946- ) Indian politicians 

Rajiv Ratna Gandhi was the seventh prime minister of 
India, following in the footsteps of both his grandfa¬ 
ther, Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964) and his mother, 
Indira Gandhi (1917-84). 

After finishing high school in India, Rajiv, like 
most children of prominent Indian families, went to 
England for further education. He attended Imperial 


College London and Cambridge University. At Cam¬ 
bridge Rajiv met Sonia Maino, an Italian student, 
and despite opposition from her family she moved to 
India and the two were married in 1968. Rajiv and 
Sonia had two children, Rahul and Priyanka. Rajiv 
initially showed no interest in politics. He worked 
as an airline pilot for Indian Airlines. However, after 
the death of his brother, Sanjay (1946-80), Rajiv was 
persuaded to enter politics by his mother. He was crit¬ 
icized for his lack of experience and viewed as mere¬ 
ly a successor of a Nehru-Gandhi dynasty. In 1981, 
Rajiv won the Parliament seat vacated by his brother 
and became a top adviser to Indira. He became the 
leader of the Congress Party’s youth movement, the 
Youth Congress, and won popularity as a young pro¬ 
gressive leader. 

After Indira Gandhi’s assassination in 1984, Presi¬ 
dent Zail Singh dissolved Parliament, and new elections 
were held. Rajiv was named president of the Congress 
Party, which won a landslide, and Rajiv assumed the 
role of prime minister of India. Immediately after taking 
office Rajiv began changing foreign policy to strengthen 
relations with the United States and distance India from 
the Soviet Union. He also began to reform governmen¬ 
tal quotas, tariffs, taxes, and educational spending poli¬ 
cies, extending the opportunity to receive an education 
to lower-class citizens. 

Rajiv also promoted human rights and peace 
within India and abroad. His policies reconciled disaf¬ 
fected Sikhs in Punjab. He also sent an arbitration and 
peacekeeping corps to Sri Lanka to mediate between 
the government and rebels called the Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil Eelam (LTTE). After a treaty was signed, 
conflict broke out between the Indian forces and the 
rebels over disarmament. Many Indian soldiers were 
killed, forcing Rajiv to withdraw his forces. 

Rajiv’s image was further tarnished by a scandal 
involving foreign defense contracts that paid high- 
ranking Indian officials. He lost the following election. 
Rajiv, however, remained the president of the Congress 
Party and the leader of the opposition. 

On May 21, 1991, he was assassinated by a suicide 
bomber from Sri Lanka opposed to his interventions in 
her country, while he was campaigning for reelection. 
His death once again united the Congress Party, which 
regained a majority in Parliament. Sonia, his widow, 
was urged to enter politics and assume the seat vacated 
by her husband. She refused and remained outside of 
the political arena until shortly before the 1998 elec¬ 
tions. She then announced her candidacy for a seat in 
Parliament, and later she also won the presidency of 
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the Congress Party, now in opposition. The Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) governed India to 2004. In the 2004 
elections the Congress Party once again won a majority. 
She was unanimously elected as the new prime minister 
of India but declined due to the controversy surround¬ 
ing her foreign birth. She in turn appointed former 
economist Manmohan Singh, the former finance min¬ 
ister, as the first Sikh prime minister of India. 

See also Tamil Tigers. 

Further reading: Chaterjee, Rupa. Sonia Gandhi: The Lady in 
the Shadows. Dehli: Butala Press, 1999; Hardgrave, Robert 
L. “India in 1984: Confrontation, Assassination, and Suc¬ 
cession.” Asian Survey 25, no. 2 (February 1985); Mehta, 
Ved. Rajiv Gandhi and Rama’s Kingdom. New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 1994; Nugent, Nicholas. Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi: Son of a Dynasty. London: BBC Books, 1990; Thakur, 
Ramesh. “A Changing of the Guard in India.” Asian Survey 
38, no. 6 (June 1998); Sanghvi, Vijay. Congress Resurgence 
Under Sonia Gandhi. Delhi: Kalpaz Publications, 2004. 
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Gang of Four and Jiang Qing 

The epithet “Gang of Four” was Mao Zedong’s (Mao 
Tse-tung) name for his wife, Jiang Qing, and her three 
lieutenants, Yao Wenyuan (Yao Wen-yuan), Zhang 
Chunqiao (Chang Ch’un-ch’iao), and Wang Hongwen 
(Wang Hung-wen) in 1976; the four rose to power dur¬ 
ing the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
(1966-76). Jiang had hoped to succeed her husband as 
leader of the Chinese Communist Party when he died, 
with the assistance of her three confederates. Instead, 
they fell from power within a month of his death, were 
tried for high crimes in 1980, and were convicted. 

Jiang Qing (1913-91) was an actress in Shanghai 
before she went to Yan’an (Yenan). She became Mao’s 
secretary, then his wife, over the objection of his col¬ 
leagues, who reputedly made him promise to keep her 
out of politics for at least 20 years. Largely sidelined 
from running the party since 1960 as a result of the 
failed Great Leap Forward, Mao promoted her to 
great prominence in 1966 to help him recapture power. 
Together they unleashed the Cultural Revolution and 
empowered the youthful Red Guards to inflict a reign 
of terror that eliminated Mao’s enemies. Jiang Qing 
took control of the media and banned all entertain¬ 
ment except for the eight “model operas” that she 
authorized. 


However, before his death in September 1976, Mao 
appointed Hua Guofeng (Hua Kuo-feng), minister of 
public security and acting premier, to be his successor. 
Jiang then planned to mount a coup and assassinate 
the senior party leaders with the aid of her lieutenants 
and the militia, which was loyal to them. But they were 
preempted by Hua, who had the support of the senior 
party and military leaders. Hua invited the Gang of Four 
to attend an emergency meeting of the Politburo (the 
supreme council of the Communist Party) at its head¬ 
quarters at midnight on October 5. Zhang, Wang, and 
Yao fell into the trap and were arrested as they arrived 
for the meeting; Jiang was captured while still in bed. 
None of their supporters rose to their aid. This event was 
called the Smashing of the Gang of Four. 

Nevertheless it took four years before the Gang of 
Four was brought to trial for crimes they had commit¬ 
ted against the state and people because of the diffi¬ 
culty of assessing Mao’s role in what transpired during 
the Cultural Revolution. In November 1980 a special 
court charged them with framing and persecuting party 
and government leaders, torturing and killing more 
than 34,750 people, and plotting an armed uprising 
in Shanghai after Mao’s death. Although the others 
admitted guilt, Jiang remained defiant, claiming that 
she had acted as Mao’s dog, doing his bidding. The 
trial lasted two months and resulted in death sentences 
for Jiang and Zhang, with a two-year suspended exe¬ 
cution. Wang was sentenced to life and Yao received 
20 years. Some sources say that Jiang committed sui¬ 
cide in jail in 1991. Wang died in 1992, Zhang died in 
2005, and Yao died in 2006. 

See also Deng Xiaoping. 

Further reading: Terrill, Ross. Madame Mao: The White 
Boned Demon. Rev. ed. Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1999; Witke, Roxane. Comrade Chiang Ch’ing. Bos¬ 
ton: Little, Brown, 1977. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Gaulle, Charles de 

(1890-1970) French president 

Charles de Gaulle represented French strength and resil¬ 
ience throughout his career, first as an officer during 
World War I and the interwar period, then as leader of 
the Free French government abroad during World War 
II, and finally as the president of the republic during 
an era characterized by prosperity and foreign policy 
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challenges. His determination to defend France’s inde¬ 
pendence and freedom of action earned him both plau¬ 
dits and criticism. His social and cultural conservatism 
frustrated French youths of the late 1960s, although his 
supporters appreciated his respect for tradition. 

De Gaulle received a solid, humanist education at 
Catholic-run schools. His father, Henri, was a teacher 
of history and letters. Having decided not to continue 
in his father’s footsteps, De Gaulle entered the military 
academy of Saint-Cyr in 1908. He joined the infantry 
because it would be exposed to direct fire in wartime. 
He served as a student officer under Colonel Philippe 
Petain. Following graduation from Saint-Cyr in 1912, 
de Gaulle chose to join Petain’s 33rd Infantry Regi¬ 
ment from Arras. Lieutenant de Gaulle received several 
wounds during World War I, though he returned to 
combat as soon as he recovered from them. He became 
a colonel before he received a third, nearly fatal wound 
during the battle of Verdun in 1916. Left for dead, he 
became a prisoner of war under German supervision. 
He attempted escape five times without success. 

After armistice he briefly returned to France before 
being posted to Poland. He helped to organize an army 
to fight against the Soviet Red Army. He spent the years 
after his 1921 marriage to Yvonne Vendroux in France. 
In 1931 he joined the general secretariat of National 
Defense in Paris, where he became involved in politics 
for the first time. 

He also commenced writing and theorizing about 
warfare during the interwar period. He published sev¬ 
eral articles that attracted attention due to his unortho¬ 
dox claims; de Gaulle recommended that commanders 
adapt to the particular features of their situation. In 
a series of lectures at the Ecole Superieure de Guerre, 
under Petain, he considered possible reforms of the 
military. De Gaulle advocated the creation of a corps 
that combined firepower and mobility in the interest of 
rapid, daring offensives. 

After France declared war against Germany in Sep¬ 
tember 1939, de Gaulle became commander of the 5th 
Army. After the French troops had been pushed back 
and many evacuated from Dunkirk, de Gaulle left for 
London with his aide-de-camp, Geoffroy de Courcel. 
He expected that the French government would con¬ 
tinue the war from abroad. In response to Petain’s 
announcement of armistice with Germany, General de 
Gaulle made his first appeal for continued resistance. 
Relatively few in France heard the initial message; the 
next day, however, the press promulgated de Gaulle’s 
call to arms. In succeeding days, de Gaulle repeated his 
rejection of the armistice and of Petain’s government. 


De Gaulle organized the Free French Forces and, 
with the help of French jurist Rene Cassin, ensured that 
they would retain their national identity and enjoy a 
special status when fighting amoung British soldiers. 
The Free French soldiers would assist the Allies during 
the campaigns in North Africa, Italy, and France. 

De Gaulle established a series of committees designed 
to give structure to the Free French. The French National 
Committee, created in September 1941, began as the focal 
point for the government in exile. Soon after de Gaulle 
settled in Algiers he organized the French Committee for 
National Liberation, on June 3,1943. He helped to coor¬ 
dinate the resistance within France by deputizing Jean 
Moulin to lead the National Council for the Resistance. 

De Gaulle disagreed with the new Constituent 
Assembly, chosen through elections held in October 
1945, about the form of the new French state, so he 
resigned on January 20, 1946. On April 14, 1947, de 
Gaulle launched the Rassemblement du Peuple Fran¬ 
cis (RPF), which he intended as a “gathering” of 
loyal Frenchmen who opposed the weak executive and 
sweeping social legislation planned by the government 
of the Fourth Republic. In practice, the RPF served as a 
political party akin to the others. The RPF enjoyed local 
electoral success but had little effect on national poli¬ 
tics given their small numbers in the National Assembly. 
The RPF staged a resurgence in 1958 when de Gaulle 
returned to the fore after years in the political “desert.” 

Between 1955 and 1958 de Gaulle relaxed at his 
estate at Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises. He remained 
attuned to current events, especially to the crisis of 
the Fourth Republic as it confronted the independence 
movement in Algeria that began with a November 1, 
1954, insurrection. Some influential people called for 
de Gaulle to take control as a means of preventing civil 
war. On May 19,1958, de Gaulle expressed his willing¬ 
ness to lead the republic, though he had no intention of 
staging a coup. 

On May 29 then-president Rene Coty called upon 
de Gaulle to form a government. The National Assem¬ 
bly accepted his presidency on June 1; he received the 
power to rule by decree for a six-month period and 
to introduce constitutional reforms. The constitution 
approved on September 29, 1958, brought the Fifth 
Republic into existence and provided for a strong exec¬ 
utive and an influential parliament. De Gaulle received 
a large plurality in presidential elections and assumed 
the powers given to the president under the new consti¬ 
tution on January 8, 1959. 

As president of France, de Gaulle intended to resolve 
the Algerian crisis, to direct France’s relations with her 
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European neighbors, and to ensure her independence 
relative to the United States. He traveled to Algeria on 
numerous occasions, finally concluding that France 
had to give the colony its independence. Negotiations 
proved difficult, given multiple factions in Algeria and 
the failed putsch staged by French generals in April 
1961. After almost a year of talks the Evian Accords 
were signed on March 22, 1962, and then accepted by 
the French and the Algerians through referenda. 

De Gaulle made important contributions to the for¬ 
mation of a united Europe, though he never accepted 
the need for France to surrender any sovereignty in the 
process of building the European Union. He adhered 
to the requirements instituted by the Treaty of Rome, 
signed just prior to his arrival in office, by initiating 
financial reforms and by reducing customs duties and 
tariffs imposed on trade with other European countries. 
He pursued cordial relations with Germany; German 
chancellor Konrad Adenauer and de Gaulle signed the 
Elysee Treaty on January 22, 1965. 

De Gaulle also directed his attention to ensuring 
French national independence during the cold war. 
Although always opposed to communism and a sup- 



The head of the Free French during World War II, Charles de 
Gaulle (right) led France through the postwar period. 


porter of capitalism, as made evident by his immediate 
encouragement of American president John F. Kennedy 
during the Berlin crisis (1961) and the Cuban mis¬ 
sile crisis (1962), he nonetheless believed it impor¬ 
tant for France to retain a “free hand” in the world. 
In his quest to preserve France’s international stature 
de Gaulle continued the nuclear program started after 
World War II; France exploded its first atomic bomb 
in the Sahara in February 1960. De Gaulle gradually 
pulled France out of the NATO military command, 
though the country remained part of the alliance even 
after 1966. 

De Gaulle further demonstrated his determination 
to maintain an autonomous foreign policy by his deci¬ 
sion to recognize the People’s Republic of China in 
1964. He criticized the U.S. war in Vietnam during a 
1966 speech in Cambodia. 

He justified his encouragement of Quebecois inde¬ 
pendence activists as being in line with his lifelong 
opposition to imperialism and his belief in the right 
to national self-determination. On the other hand, he 
developed amicable relations with the Soviet Union and 
its Eastern European satellite states. 

Despite hesitations and almost no campaigning, de 
Gaulle won reelection to the presidency over Franqois 
Mitterrand in 1965. Yet trouble was on the horizon. 
Although his tenure was generally a time of economic 
prosperity and modernization, many citizens chafed 
at the lack of social and cultural modernization. The 
events of May 1968, when students and labor union 
members engaged in protests and strikes, posed a prob¬ 
lem for de Gaulle. Much to the public’s consternation 
he disappeared from France by helicopter on May 29. 
After returning from an evening in Baden Baden, where 
he consulted with a French general, he gave a radio 
address in which he stressed the need to remain intran¬ 
sigent about the necessity of public order. 

The legislative campaigns that followed de Gaulle’s 
dissolution of the assembly did little to eliminate the 
social fissures that had been revealed and exacerbated by 
the events of May 1968. The president became more cut 
off from the citizenry, while the new assembly refused 
necessary reforms. Ignoring his advisers, de Gaulle put 
planned reforms of the Senate to referendum in 1969. 
French voters responded negatively. He immediately 
announced his resignation and returned to his estate. 

In the year prior to his death he wrote his Memoirs 
d’espoir (only the first volume of which was completed) 
and received visitors at his estate. De Gaulle was buried 
in the local church according to his instructions. 

See also Algerian revolution. 
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Further reading: De Gaulle, Charles. The Complete War 
Memoirs of Charles de Gaulle. New York: Simon and Schus¬ 
ter, 1964; De Gaulle, Charles. Memoirs of Hope: Renewal 
and Endeavor. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1971; Lacou- 
ture, Jean. De Gaulle: The Rebel, 1890-1944. Translated by 
Patrick O’Brian. New York: W.W. Norton, 1990; Lacouture, 
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Melanie A. Bailey 

gay liberation movements 

The birthplace of the modern gay liberation move¬ 
ment in the United States is usually considered to be 
the Stonewall Inn, where riots took place in June 1969 
in New York City. The Stonewall Riots and the social 
movement they engendered were influential in many 
countries. Stonewall did not occur in a vacuum, and 
there were social movements advocating gay liberation 
in the United States and elsewhere long before 1969. 

Although gay and lesbian communities thrived in 
certain cities early in the 20th century in the United 
States, the fact that same-sex behavior was both ille¬ 
gal and widely considered immoral made it difficult 
for gay people to organize. The Society for Human 
Rights, founded by Henry Gerber in Chicago in 1924, 
was shut down by the police a few months into its 
existence. Several longer-lasting organizations were 
founded after World War II, including the Mattachine 
Society in Los Angeles in 1951 (for men); ONE, Inc., 
in Los Angeles in 1952 (for men and women); and 
The Daughters of Bilitis in 1955 in San Francisco (for 
women). These organizations were more conservative 
than the post-Stonewall gay liberation organizations, 
and often stressed how similar homosexuals were to 
heterosexuals and advocated “blending in” to the 
dominant culture. 

The Stonewall Riots took place in Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage on the weekend of June 27-29, 1969. Not coinci¬ 
dentally, Judy Garland, an icon of the gay community, 
died on June 27, 1969. Although eyewitness accounts 
of the actual events of the Stonewall Riots differ, all 
agree that the precipitating event was a police raid in 
the early morning of June 28 on the Stonewall Inn, a 
bar on Christopher Street frequented by members of 
the gay community. Patrons of gay bars were used to 
police raids; normally the patrons would peacefully 
allow themselves to be arrested, but on June 28 they 
decided to fight back. The situation quickly turned into 


a brawl outside the bar. Passersby joined in the action, 
people began throwing stones and bottles, and eventu¬ 
ally the outnumbered police had to take refuge in the 
bar. A riot-control unit was summoned, and the crowd 
was dispersed, but on the evening of June 28 another 
large crowd gathered outside the Stonewall, and there 
were more confrontations with the police into the early 
morning of June 29. A change of spirit was noted in 
the gay community, as gay people realized that they did 
not need to accept second-class status and that they had 
sufficient strength in numbers to resist harassment from 
the police or anyone else. 

The first modern gay liberation organization, the 
Gay Liberation Front (GFF), was formed a month after 
Stonewall. It was modeled more on other radical social 
organizations of the 1960s such as the Black Panthers. 
The GFF’s agenda was radical: They believed a soci¬ 
etal transformation was necessary to ensure the rights 
of gay and lesbian people, and they also opposed rac¬ 
ism, sexism, and militarism. Many other gay liberation 
groups were formed in the following years. The success 
of these organizations in winning full civil rights for 
gay people was uneven and varied within the United 
States. 

The word homosexual first appeared in a German 
pamphlet published in 1869, and Germany was the home 
of many pioneer theorists of gay liberation as well as the 
first gay liberation movement of the modern era. head¬ 
ers included Adolf Brand (1874-1995), publisher of the 
first homosexual literary journal, Der Eigene; Magnus 
Hirschfeld (1868-1935), the most prominent leader of 
the early German gay liberation movement; and Kurt 
Hiller (1885-1972). Although same-sex activities were 
technically illegal in both Germany and Austria, in fact 
the laws were frequently ignored, and a thriving homo¬ 
sexual subculture existed in major cities. This period of 
freedom came to a halt with the rise of National Social¬ 
ism. More than 100,000 homosexuals were arrested 
during the Nazi years, many serving time in prison or 
concentration camps. Gay and lesbian activism revived 
in the 1970s in Germany and Austria, and in 2006 both 
countries recognized same-sex civil unions. 

The Netherlands was also a leader in gay liberation: 
The country legalized same-sex behavior among adults 
in the 19th century. In the 1970s many gay and lesbi¬ 
an groups formed, and most forms of discrimination 
against gay people were abolished. In 2001 the Neth¬ 
erlands became the first country to recognize same-sex 
marriage, including the right to adopt children. 

Many western European countries had gay lib¬ 
eration movements similar to those in the United 
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States in the 1960s and 1970s, as did countries with 
a predominantly European culture such as Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand. In many ways, gay 
men and lesbians in these countries had more rights 
than they did in the United States. Most European 
countries have decriminalized homosexual behavior 
and have outlawed discrimination against homosexu¬ 
als. Belgium and Spain became the second and third 
countries to recognize same-sex marriage, in 2003 
and 2005, respectively, and many other countries 
recognize same-sex civil unions, including Portugal, 
France, Norway, Sweden, Iceland, Finland, Hungary, 
Croatia, and Denmark. 

The idea of gay liberation and antigay prejudice 
became more prominent with the onset of AIDS. Origi¬ 
nally, AIDS was referred to as gay-related immune defi¬ 
ciency (GRID) until it became evident that the disease 
was not limited to the homosexual community. For 
many, AIDS was seen as divine retribution against the 
homosexual lifestyle; others saw the disease as a justifi¬ 
cation for antigay discrimination. 

It is difficult to generalize about gay liberation in 
non-Western countries. In some countries the history 
of rights for gay people is similar to that of western 
Europe. In general, greater prosperity may be asso¬ 
ciated with greater personal freedom, but this is not 
always the case. For instance, Singapore, which has 
one of the highest standards of living in the world, 
outlaws homosexual behavior between men. Japan, an 
equally industrialized country, has a history of toler¬ 
ance of homosexual behavior; gay organizations with¬ 
in that country have been oriented more toward enter¬ 
tainment and culture than political reform. In Turkey, 
a country that in 2006 hoped to become a member of 
the European Union, same-sex behavior is not techni¬ 
cally illegal but gay people are often harassed by the 
police. This combination makes the formation of a 
gay liberation movement difficult, but two Turkish gay 
liberation organizations were founded in the 1990s: 
Fambda Istanbul (for men and women) and Sappho 
(for women). 

Further reading: Blasius, Mark, and Shane Phelan, eds. We 
Are Everywhere: A Historical Sourcebook of Gay and Les¬ 
bian Politics. New York: Routledge, 1997; Carter, David. 
Stonewall: The Riots that Sparked the Gay Revolution. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 2004; Drucker, Peter, ed. Different 
Rainbows. London: Gay Men’s Press, 2000; International 
Lesbian and Gay Association. World Legal Survey, http:// 
www.ilga.info/Information/Legal_survey/ilga_world_legal_ 
survey%20introduction.htm (cited June 2006); Vaid, Urvi- 
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Sarah Bos laugh 

General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
was an international agreement, originally between 23 
nation-states, resulting from meetings held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1947. Its goal was to promote global 
trade through a reduction in tariff barriers and other 
obstacles to the free flow of goods and services. Born at 
the dawn of the cold war (1947-91) and shaped most 
by the commercial and security concerns of the United 
States and western Europe, GATT was the principal 
international agreement governing commercial and tar¬ 
iff policies until its subsumption by the World Trade 
Organization (WTO) in 1995. 

GATT was originally conceived as the Interna¬ 
tional Trade Organization (ITO), which would com¬ 
plement the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and World Bank, both founded at the 1944 Brett on 
Woods Conference. Because the U.S. Senate refused to 
ratify the ITO charter, President Harry S. Truman issued 
an executive order making the United States a signatory 
to GATT. Although GATT had no enforcement mecha¬ 
nism to ensure compliance by signatory states, it sur¬ 
vived principally through its members’ voluntary adher¬ 
ence to its provisions, and fears of trade retaliation if 
they did not. 

Neither an international body nor a formal treaty, 
GATT was renegotiated many times, in a series of “rounds ” 
named after the cities or countries in which the meetings 
took place, or after a country’s leader—for example, the 
Geneva Round (1955-56); the Kennedy Round, held in 
Geneva and named after U.S. President John F. Kennedy 
(1964-67); the Tokyo Round (1973-79); and the Uruguay 
Round (1986-93). Among the most important aspects of 
the resulting agreements concerned the principle of “most 
favored nation status,” or nondiscrimination, in which 
no signatory could discriminate against another without 
discriminating against all. Typically, the supplier(s) of a 
particular commodity negotiated with the consumer(s) of 
that commodity regarding tariffs, regulatory quotas, and 
related issues. Once an agreement was reached, it became 
part of GATT, shared by all member nations. As a result, 
average world tariffs on industrial commodities declined 
to 13 percent by the mid-1960s. 
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Critics charged that GATT systematically favored the 
world’s most advanced industrial countries and locked the 
producers of primary export products into a permanent 
subordinate status within the global economic system. 
Pointing to the historical example of the United States, 
in which tariffs were routinely used to promote domestic 
industries, opponents of GATT accused it of perpetuating 
global economic inequalities and undermining the princi¬ 
ple of national sovereignty. GATT’s defenders countered 
that tariffs and quotas constituted unfair trading prac¬ 
tices, and that free trade agreements in general increased 
the world’s wealth by increasing trade and encouraging 
individual countries to leverage their comparative eco¬ 
nomic advantages. 

GATT’s successor, the WTO, a permanent body of 
the United Nations, which in 2007 had 145 members, 
does have enforcement mechanisms. Critics denounce 
the WTO as a tool of wealthy multinational corpora¬ 
tions. Its defenders regard it as essential in ensuring the 
free flow of goods, services, and ideas. Debates regard¬ 
ing the efficacy and ethics of GATT and the WTO will 
likely remain heated. 

Further reading: Debroy, Bibek. Beyond the Uruguay 
Round: The Indian Perspective on GATT. New Delhi: Sage, 
1996; Hockin, Thomas A. The American Nightmare: Trade 
Politics after Seattle. Lanham, MD: Lexington Books, 2001; 
Sandbrook, Richard, ed. Civilizing Globalization: A Sur¬ 
vival Guide. Albany: State University of New York Press, 
2003. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Germany (post-World War II) 

At the Yalta Conference in February 1945, the leaders 
Winston Churchill of Great Britain, Franklin Roosevelt 
of the United States, and Joseph Stalin of the Soviet 
Union agreed that Germany would be divided into four 
zones of occupation following its military defeat. The 
three countries and the French would each control one 
zone. In addition the capital city of Berlin, which lay 
within the Soviet zone, would also be divided into four 
sectors, one for each ally. The political leaders did not 
anticipate that these occupation zones would lead to a 
formal division of Germany into two separate nations. 
But in the context of growing tensions between Western 
and Eastern Allies, which laid the basis for the cold 
war, Germany became the primary battleground in a 
new kind of war, one of ideology rather than direct con¬ 


flict. The division, formally made in 1949, lasted until 
reunification on October 3, 1990. The three western 
zones fused together as the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, a nation reconstituted as a parliamentary democ¬ 
racy; the Soviet zone became the German Democratic 
Republic, with a communist-dominated government. 

Initially, the Allies endeavored to administer their 
zones by developing interzonal policies, through the 
auspices of the Allied Control Council. As part of 
their reparations the Soviets began to strip their zone 
of foodstuffs, livestock, transportation networks, and 
even entire factories. A major breaking point occurred 
in early 1948 as the three Western Allies—joined by 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg—called 
for the western zones of occupation to be eligible for 
Marshall Plan aid from the United States. This paved 
the way for a proposal to fuse the three western zones 
together economically and to introduce a common cur¬ 
rency, the deutschmark, in May 1948. The former Allies 
were now clearly on opposite sides of a new war, and 
former enemies, the Germans, had become the respec¬ 
tive allies of the two hostile superpowers. 

LEGACY OF THE THIRD RECIH 

Each of these new German nations had to grapple with 
the legacy of the Third Reich as they wrote new con¬ 
stitutions, revised legal codes, rebuilt their devastated 
economies, and struggled to find a new identity. A first 
step in the process was for occupation authorities to 
allow the revival or creation of political parties. Occu¬ 
pation authorities first encouraged politics to resume 
at the local and regional levels, while the question of 
national unity remained uncertain. By 1947 each of 
the regions, or Lander, in the western zones of occupa¬ 
tion was led by a minister president, who was chosen 
by directly elected parliamentary assemblies. A similar 
process emerged in the Soviet zone, but with much less 
freedom of choice. 

It was apparent that the four occupation zones 
would not be unified as one political entity. The West¬ 
ern powers began to take steps toward encouraging the 
fusing of their zones, politically as well as economically. 
They authorized the West Germans to hold a consti¬ 
tutional assembly, draft a constitution, and secure its 
ratification by the state parliaments. This assembly con¬ 
vened in September 1948 and worked for nine months, 
compromising over issues such as the balance between 
state and federal powers. West Germany ratified its con¬ 
stitution in May 1949, held its first nationwide elections 
in August 1949, and narrowly chose Konrad Adenauer 
as its first chancellor. 
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In the Soviet zone, the process of encouraging Ger¬ 
man-style socialism was abandoned in the Soviet drive 
to secure compliance from its satellite states by 1947. 
In its stead, political parties on the Left called a People’s 
Congress into session at the end of 1947. By October 
1948 this congress of about 2,000 delegates had writ¬ 
ten and approved a constitution for what would become 
East Germany. On October 7, 1949, the Congress voted 
unanimously to form the German Democratic Republic. 

Economic rebuilding in West Germany received an 
enormous boost from the United States through Mar¬ 
shall Plan aid. This led to the German Economic Mir¬ 
acle; by the mid-1950s the West German economy was 
robust. The volume of foreign trade tripled between 
1954 and 1964, while unemployment dropped from 
between 8 and 9 percent in 1952 to less than 1 per¬ 
cent by 1961. In 1957 Germany joined with five other 
western European nations (France, Belgium, the Neth¬ 
erlands, Luxembourg, and Italy) in the European Eco¬ 
nomic Community (EEC). The EEC created a com¬ 
mon market, which allowed for the free movement of 
goods and people, facilitated stronger economic growth 
in a collective sense, and eliminated taxes and tariffs 
among its members. Amid considerable internal con¬ 
troversy and over strong French protest, West Germany 
also rearmed itself and joined NATO in 1955. 

East Germany’s economy was closely tied to that of 
the Soviet Union, as it instituted centralized economic 
planning, reduced private ownership of property, and 
seized and either collectivized or redistributed farm¬ 
lands. In 1950 it joined Comecon, and in 1955, the 
Warsaw Pact. Relations between the East Germans 
and the Soviets were strained during the first decade 
of West German existence, exacerbated by the Soviets’ 
stripping of the eastern zone in the immediate aftermath 
of the war; the brutal treatment of German civilians, 
particularly women, at the hands of the Soviet military; 
and the economic hardships created by the transition 
to state-centralized economic planning. It also led to a 
serious drain of workers; by 1952 more than 700,000 
East Germans had fled to the West. 

Tensions between West and East Germany increased 
again in the late 1950s, sparked by the steady stream of 
young, productive, educated workers from East Germany 
to West Germany. In the summer of 1961, by which time 
more than 3 million East Germans had fled to the west 
since 1949, Nikita Khrushchev, premier of the Soviet 
Union, spoke out against the infiltration of Western sab¬ 
oteurs and imperialists into the East and the necessity of 
“protecting” the people of East Germany from Western 
propaganda. This war of words culminated on August 


13, 1961, when the citizens of the divided city of Berlin 
awoke to the sounds of construction. East German sol¬ 
diers began to build a wall, one that eventually stretched 
for more than 100 miles, completely encircling the city of 
West Berlin, with minimal access through military check¬ 
points. The wall cut across streets and through subway 
and train stations, and separated families, religious con¬ 
gregations, and friends, dividing them for 28 years and 4 
months, until it fell on November 9, 1989. 

The 1960s in West Germany were marked by genera¬ 
tional conflict and the resurgence of the political left. Stu¬ 
dent movements in the 1960s in West Germany grew in 
response to a host of causes: nuclear disarmament, outdat¬ 
ed curriculum and inadequate resources at universities, and 
Bonn’s support for U.S. involvement in Vietnam. In 1966 
the West German economy, which had boomed for more 
than 15 years, suffered a depression, leading to increased 
unemployment and stagnation in industrial production. In 
addition, the political dominance of the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Union (CDU) and the Christian Social Union (CSU) 
came to end, as the parties were forced to build a coalition 
with the Social Democratic Party (SPD) to formulate policy 
in November 1966. This marked the first incursion of the 
SPD into the postwar West German cabinet. The power 
of the SPD continued to rise, culminating with its electoral 
victory in 1969, which gave it the majority of seats within 
the parliament and propelled Willy Brandt into the posi¬ 
tion of chancellor, which he held until May 1974. 

Within East Germany, the economy stabilized. 
The government, under the control of Walter Ulbricht, 
ensured higher production of consumer goods, built lim¬ 
ited flexibility into centralized economic planning, and 
achieved an average annual increase in industrial pro¬ 
duction of 7 percent by 1967. Greater choices among 
clothing, food, and leisure activities also grew. But by 
the late 1960s, the climate turned harsher; under a new 
constitution, basic freedoms, such as the rights to emi¬ 
grate, were stripped away. Ulbricht resigned in 1971. 

During the late 1960s the development of Ostpo- 
litik, a thawing of relations between East and West, 
mediated the strict foreign policy of the Hallstein doc¬ 
trine, established in 1955. This doctrine stated that the 
Federal Republic of Germany was the sole authorita¬ 
tive government of the German people and as such 
demanded that diplomatic recognition never be extend¬ 
ed to East Germany. Among the practical implications 
of this policy was the fact that West Germany did not 
extend diplomatic relations to any of the Soviet satellite 
states in eastern Europe. Given the economic downturn 
and the need for expansion of export markets, the new 
coalition government first extended trade relations, and 
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then diplomatic relations, with states in eastern Europe. 
Negotiations culminated in December 1972, when the 
governments of West and East Germany signed the 
Basic Treaty, which guaranteed respect for the borders, 
officially recognized each other’s independence, and 
promised to renounce the use of force. 

REUNIFICATION 

Since October 3, 1990, Germany has been a unified 
country again. Germany was first unified and subse¬ 
quently became a nation-state in 1871. The date Octo¬ 
ber 3, 1990, marks the day West Germany (Bundesre- 
publik Deutschland, or BRD) integrated East Germany 
(Deutsche Demokratische Republik, or DDR) under one 
political system: the democracy (Rechtsstaat) of the Fed¬ 
eral Republic of Germany. Five new states were added to 
the existing 11, and the population grew by about 18 mil¬ 
lion, making Germany, with over 80 million inhabitants, 
the most populous country of the European Union. In 
2000 Berlin again became the capital of Germany. 

By 1989 the two states had established themselves 
firmly as separate players on the world stage, with West 
Germany never having given up on the possibility of 
reunification. In January of that year, however, Erich 
Honecker—the GDR head of state and general secre¬ 
tary of the communist SED Party—confidently declared 


that the Berlin Wall would still stand in 50 or 100 years. 
Nonetheless, reform movements had begun to ripple 
through a few communist countries, beginning with the 
Solidarity movement in Poland in the 1980s, and 
in September 1989 Hungary opened its borders to Aus¬ 
tria, allowing thousands of East Germans to escape via 
Hungary and Austria to West Germany. 

The festivities for the 40th anniversary of East 
Germany, on October 7, 1989, were accompanied by 
demonstrations demanding democracy and freedom of 
expression. Moreover, the vast majority of East Ger¬ 
mans could monitor the wealth of West Germany via 
radio and television, and the contrast was too stark 
to be tolerated any longer. Even the “big brother,” the 
Soviet Union, talked of reforms, and in 1989 its leader, 
Mikhail Gorbachev, famously admonished the East 
German government to engage in change. By mid- 
October Honecker, who had been in power since 
1971, was forced to resign and Egon Krenz took over. 
October continued to be marked by numerous sizable 
demonstrations. On November 7 the East German gov¬ 
ernment resigned while the demonstrations continued. 
On the evening of November 9 the East German leader¬ 
ship suddenly opened the borders to West Germany and 
to West Berlin, permitting thousands of East Germans 
to visit the West for the first time in their lives. 



The modern skyline of Frankfurt, Germany. After reunification, the German government strongly supported moves toward greater 
European integration and common action, but the German population was less certain. 
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The remaining months brought rapid change for 
East Germans and their country. On November 10 East 
German soldiers began to take down the wall, and Elans 
Modrow became the new head of state. In December the 
Brandenburg Gate opened up to two-way traffic. Early 

1990 saw more demonstrations. In February Helmut 
Kohl, chancellor of West Germany, met with Gorba¬ 
chev, who granted Germany the right to unify and to do 
so at its own pace. In East Germany free elections were 
held in March for the first time, and in April, Lothar 
de Maiziere became head of state; his coalition decided 
to unify East and West Germany according to Article 
23 of West Germany’s constitution. Negotiations began 
between East Berlin and Bonn and between the Allied 
forces, who still had soldiers in both Germanies. In June 
another symbol of the divided states, the border crossing 
at Checkpoint Charlie, was demolished. In July the West 
German mark was designated as the common currency 
for both Germanies. In late August East German leaders 
decided that East Germany would join West Germany 
on October 3, 1990, and on September 12, 1990, the 
four Allied powers, the foreign minister of West Germa¬ 
ny, Hans-Dietrich Genscher, and de Maiziere signed the 
reunification contract in Moscow. Germany regained its 
sovereignty on October 1, and the four Allied powers 
suspended their rights. On October 3, 1990, Germany, 
after 45 years of separation, was once again one coun¬ 
try. The date became an official holiday in Germany. 

1991 TO THE PRESENT 

Following political reunification with the former Ger¬ 
man Democratic Republic on October 3,1990, the Fed¬ 
eral Republic of Germany grappled with how to merge 
its economic structures, legal codes, educational institu¬ 
tions, and most important, population into one unified 
nation; arguably the larger process is not yet complete. 
In addition, the stunningly quick reunification, not even 
one year after the fall of the Berlin Wall, brought with 
it unintended and unforeseen consequences. Germany 
struggled with an economic downturn, the pressure of 
larger political integration with the European Union, 
spikes in both anti-Semitism and xenophobia, and the 
growth of splinter political parties on the far Right and 
far Left, while still facing the fundamental question of 
whether or not the Germans truly stand as one people. 

One of the first steps after signing the official treaty 
to reunify the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
German Democratic Republic under article 23 of the 
Basic Law was to make provisions for including the 
former East German lands in the parliamentary sys¬ 
tem. In the first post-unification election, in Decem¬ 


ber 1990, Helmut Kohl’s Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU) won the most seats in four of the five former 
eastern states; the only state where the CDU polled the 
second-largest number of votes was in Brandenburg, 
where the Social Democratic Party (SPD) won more 
votes. The CDU continued to hold control of the gov¬ 
ernment until the national elections of 1998 brought 
the SPD, under the leadership of Gerhard Schroder, into 
power. However, its inability to garner a clear majority 
of votes ushered in the so-called Red-Green coalition, 
building an alliance between the SPD and the Green 
Party. The CDU regained control over the government 
in the elections of May 2005, resulting in the election 
of Germany’s first female chancellor, Angela Merkel, 
who is also the first chancellor of reunified Germany to 
have come from the former eastern lands. 

In June 1991 the capital of Germany was trans¬ 
ferred to Berlin. By 1994 a plan for moving the institu¬ 
tions of government had been drafted, and the process 
was complete by 1999. This vote had important impli¬ 
cations, economic as well as symbolic. Undertaking 
this massive transfer of labor, offices, and institutions 
from Bonn to Berlin was extremely expensive; some 
estimates of costs ranged as high as $70 billion. This 
was fiercely debated given the shaky economic ground 
of Germany in the early 1990s. However, moving the 
capital to its historic place had another set of meanings. 
Placing the seat of government within former eastern 
lands indicated the state’s commitment to full integra¬ 
tion of the two portions of Germany and shifted the 
orientation of the government further to the east. 

As a unified state, Germany is the most populous 
in western and central Europe at more than 80 million 
inhabitants. It is the third-largest state in terms of land 
and also one of the most industrialized and prosper¬ 
ous nations in Europe. But despite these advantages 
in population and industrial capability, the economic 
recession of 1992 had devastating effects on the newly 
unified German nation. The integration process proved 
to be ruinous for the eastern region; as demand for 
their products dropped off precipitously, hundreds of 
factories closed and millions of workers lost their jobs. 
Despite some optimistic projections, deindustrializa¬ 
tion was the immediate effect, not economic growth. 
Between 1990 and 1991 the Gross National Product 
(GNP) of the East declined by 33.4 percent. Industrial 
production fell by 67 percent in 1990-92, while the 
prices of goods increased by 12 percent. A total of 3 
million jobs were lost, amounting to close to 50 per¬ 
cent of its total workforce. The agricultural sector was 
particularly hard hit, losing 800,000 jobs from a total 
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of about 1 million. Older workers were at a serious dis¬ 
advantage, lacking the education and skills necessary 
in the transition economy. Of the workers aged 52 to 
63 who were employed before the fall of the wall, 90 
percent were unemployed following unification. 

Economic development in the East would rebound 
slowly. Any waste was slashed at those entities that 
did manage to stay afloat. A complicating factor was 
that the “natural” market for their goods and services 
was floundering. Another difficulty encountered in 
the process was dealing with the claims (more than 
1.5 million) of those who had lost property under the 
establishment of the communist state in 1949. When 
the Treuhand concluded its operations in 1994, it was 
running a deficit of 300 billion marks, a debt that had 
to be assumed by the unified German government. 

When the economic recession of 1992 hit, its impact 
was even more severe in the East. By 1993 more than 10 
percent of the German workforce was unemployed, the 
highest level in the West in more than three decades, and 
an unheard-of phenomenon in the east, where chronic 
unemployment underneath communism did not exist. 
Although unemployment reached its nadir in late 1994, 
it continued at rates higher than before unification. As 
of 1997 eastern unemployment stood at 18.3 percent, 
whereas in the West it was 9.7 percent. By the end of 
2005 unemployment rates overall stood at just over 11 
percent. The German government, under the leader¬ 
ship of Helmut Kohl, remedied this drain on economic 
resources in part through an increase in taxes. This ten¬ 
sion between “Wessis” and “Ossis” persists, with many 
in the East feeling as if their entire former way of life 
has been discredited and devalued, and many in the 
West blaming the East for difficult economic times. A 
common expression is that a wall remains in the heads 
of many, still separating West and East. 

One of the most visible, public reactions against 
the economic downturn and the dislocations caused by 
reunification was the backlash against foreigners. With 
the fall of communism across eastern Europe, the col¬ 
lapse of the Soviet Elnion, and the regional conflict in 
the Balkans, the number of people seeking asylum in 
Germany jumped dramatically in the 1990s, at pre¬ 
cisely the same time that the country was struggling to 
provide jobs, housing, and basic welfare to its own citi¬ 
zens. One aspect of the fallout from this development 
was an increase in the membership of right-wing politi¬ 
cal parties that emphasize “Germany for the Germans.” 
Although the public reaction against “foreigners” was 
even more negative in the former eastern lands than in 
the West, across Germany violence reached a height in 


1992, with more than 2,600 violent acts taken against 
immigrants, their neighborhoods, and their businesses. 
This led to stricter asylum legislation in 1993 as well 
as widespread public demonstrations against the acts 
and the attitudes that lay behind them. A more recent 
development was a strong immigration stream of Jews, 
particularly from the former Soviet Union, which led to 
some spikes in anti-Semitism. 

One of the largest groups suffering dislocations fol¬ 
lowing unification was working women. In West Ger¬ 
many, women were not encouraged to hold full-time 
jobs and develop careers; in East Germany women 
were an integral part of the workforce. In 1989 at the 
time of the fall of the wall, only 51 percent of women 
were working in West Germany while 91 percent were 
employed in the East. After unification, as unemploy¬ 
ment skyrocketed in the East, women were dispropor¬ 
tionately represented among those who lost their jobs. 
Marriage and birth rates in the former eastern lands 
dropped drastically in the years immediately following 
unification, and divorce rates surged. 

Germany’s position within Europe also shifted after 
unification, with important debates about the country’s 
role within larger institutions—such as NATO and the 
emerging European Union—garnering public attention 
both in Germany and in the larger international arena. 
Although the German government strongly supported 
moves toward greater integration and common action, 
the German population was less certain. For example, 
when the European Union was trying to launch its com¬ 
mon currency, the euro, in 1998, six out of 10 Germans 
did not want to give up the deutschmark in exchange 
for the euro. In 2005 an attempt to adopt a political 
constitution for the European Union was defeated in 
both Germany and France. Although economic unifica¬ 
tion clearly had its benefits for the German economy, 
its people remained wary. However, the German public 
still strongly supported the military alliance, NATO, 
as a means of providing for security and coordinated 
international efforts to combat crime and terrorism. 

See also Berlin blockade/airlift. 
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Anke Finger and Laura J. Hilton 

Ghana 

Ghana celebrated its independence from Britain on 
March 7, 1957. Ghana, formerly the Gold Coast, 
merged with a part of British Togoland, a former part of 
German West Africa ceded to Britain after World War I. 
Ghana was the first nation in Africa south of the Sahara 
to overthrow a colonial power; its independence was a 
momentous event for the people in the new nation and 
for people in the African diaspora everywhere. 

Ghana was deliberately named to highlight its his¬ 
torical political situation as the sixth African nation 
to receive independence from a major colonial power. 
Ghana’s leaders sought to link their nation to one of 
the great West African kingdoms of the past. This name 
represented both a political victory and a symbolic hope 
for black people everywhere. Held up as a symbol of 
black intelligence, self-determination, and power, Gha¬ 
na’s independence led to many idealistic expectations. 

Its new leader, Kwame Nkrumah, had spent time 
in prison in the struggle for independence, and he led 
a nation with many contradictory expectations. Fueled 
by the positive outcome of his many years fighting for 
independence and imbued with a Pan-Africanist ideol¬ 
ogy, a nationalist outlook, and mounting racial pride, 
Nkrumah liked neither the capitalism of the West nor 
the communism of the East. He articulated a national¬ 
ist ideology that celebrated and encouraged traditional 
African culture and dress. In addition, he embraced the 
Pan-Africanism he had been exposed to as a student in 
the United States and London. He supported the devel¬ 
opment of racial identity and linked himself to the ideals 
of Marcus Garvey and W. E. B. Du Bois. 

What became known as “Nkrumahism” started out 
as a hybrid economic and social philosophy that com¬ 


bined the best practices from both systems. Nkrumah’s 
“African Socialism” became the model for organizing 
society in Tanzania under Julius Nyerere and in Kenya 
under Jomo Kenyatta. Nkhrumah’s articulations of self- 
determination also influenced the doctrine of Pan-Ara- 
bism championed by Egyptian president Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. Nkrumah demanded free education on all levels 
and the development of rural health care as well as the 
construction of bridges, roads, railroads, and waterways 
to build up Ghana’s economy. Ghana’s independence 
had major consequences for global politics and the less¬ 
ening of European hegemony. In the decades following 
Ghana’s independence, many linked the dissolution of 
the British Empire, the end of Portuguese colonial power 
in Africa, and the destruction of the apartheid system in 
South Africa to Ghanaian independence. 

Nkrumah instituted many customary practices to 
help maintain order and restore stability. While utiliz¬ 
ing the British model of government at the superstruc¬ 
ture level, Nkrumah sought to empower local chiefs and 
elders by restoring respect for and interest in traditional 
structures of society. Elders, healers, and local officials 
were all enlisted in his effort to make Ghana a stable 
nation. Although many blame Nkrumah for destroying 
the country with his socialist polities and making it ripe 
for coups, his vision led to Ghana’s independence and 
also defined the ethos of the new nation. 

Many of Nkrumah’s policies failed. There was 
a great deal of dissatisfaction with his government in 
the years leading to his ouster in 1966. Sixteen years of 
instability followed his exile. 

In 1981 Flight Lieutenant Jerry Rawlings seized 
power in a countercoup. He suspended the constitution 
and banned political parties. In 1992 a new constitution 
was approved, free elections were held, and Rawlings 
was elected to two four-year terms. Under the terms of 
the 1992 constitution, executive power was vested in the 
president, who was named head of state and command¬ 
er in chief of the armed forces. Rawlings was reelected 
president in 1996. Legislative power was vested in a sin¬ 
gle parliamentary chamber consisting of between 160 
and 200 members chosen through direct adult suffrage 
for renewable four-year terms. 

Given that Rawlings could not be elected to a 
third term, John Kufuor, a rather unknown politician, 
was elected president in 2000. An effective leader, he 
was reelected in 2004. The politics of modern Ghana 
followed two trajectories: a doctrine of laissez-faire 
capitalism and the socialist-inspired revolutionary 
practices of Nkrumah. Kufuor expanded and refined 
a third political tradition, introduced by Rawlings: He 
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continued policies of universal rural development 
while simultaneously opening up the private sector to 
external development and foreign investment. 

Much of the current economic and social optimism 
in Ghana is tied to an enlightened ruling class with close 
ties to the United States and Great Britain, and a success¬ 
ful diaspora of almost 2 million people who send almost 
half a billion dollars to Ghana every year. With a multi¬ 
language, multiethnic, and diverse population, Ghana is 
a pluralistic society. Ghana has also been successful in 
attracting foreign investments from India, China, Leba¬ 
non, and other nations. 

Ghana also has a highly educated population of 
about 20 million people. It operates a 12-year preuniver¬ 
sity educational system and has five public universities, 
private universities, eight polytechnics, and 22 technical 
institutions as well as many educational exchange pro¬ 
grams around the globe. Ghana has substantial economic 
potential. As a stable nation with a credible government, 
a working infrastructure, and a highly trained popula¬ 
tion, Ghana’s future seems bright. Although cacao is 
Ghana’s best-known crop, other major exports include 
bauxite, diamonds, gold, foodstuffs, handicrafts, and 
timber. As a popular tourist destination, Ghana is well 
known internationally. 

Further reading: Boateng, Charles Adorn. The Political Leg¬ 
acy of Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana. Lewiston, NY: Edwin 
Mellen Press, 2003; Davidson, Basil. The Empire of Ghana: 
Let Freedom Come: Africa in Modern History. Boston: Lit¬ 
tle, Brown, 1978; Falola, Toyin, ed. Ghana in Africa and the 
World: Essays in Honor of Adu Boahen. Trenton, NJ: Africa 
World Press, 2004; Cocking, Roger S. The History of Ghana. 
Oxford: Greenwood, 2005. 
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globalization 

First investigated by Canadian scholar Marshall Mc- 
Luhan in 1964 and then further explored since the 
1970s, globalization is the process through which world 
populations become increasingly interconnected and 
interdependent, both culturally and economically. The 
process is often perceived by its critics as creating a sense 
of standardization throughout the globe and reinforcing 
economic inequalities between developed and underde¬ 
veloped countries. Advanced capitalism, enhanced by 
technological developments such as the Internet and 
electronic business transactions, is seen as stretching 


social, political, and economic activities across the bor¬ 
ders of communities, nations, and continents. Global 
connections and the circulation of goods, ideas, capital, 
and people have deepened the impact of distant events 
on everyday life. Thus globalization entails two related 
phenomena: the development of a global economy and 
the rise of a global culture. The major transnational 
financial, political, and commercial institutions that are 
instrumental to globalization are the G8, the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund, the World Economic Forum, 
the World Bank, and the World Trade Organization. 

Samuel Huntington coined the expression Davos 
Culture in his book The Clash of Civilizations (1996) 
to define such universal civilization. The phrase Davos 
Culture takes its name from Davos, the Swiss town that 
had hosted a preponderance of World Economic Forum 
meetings since 1971. The members of Davos Culture 
share the same visions of democracy and individual¬ 
ism, obviously favoring capitalism and the free market. 
The appeal of Davos Culture reaches across the politi¬ 
cal spectrum, often leading liberals and conservatives to 
share the same table. It has been noted that the 2005 
meeting at Davos included not only a large contingent 
of the George W. Bush administration and the Repub¬ 
lican Party but also a considerable representation of the 
Democratic Party, led by former president Bill Clin¬ 
ton and former vice president A1 Gore. 

The rise of a new global economy involves a dis¬ 
crepancy between a huge decentralization of produc¬ 
tion processes, often to developing countries where 
manpower is cheaper and unions are weaker, and a 
simultaneous centralization of command and control 
processes in rich economies. Corporations, whose level 
of accountability to the general public has increasingly 
been questioned, are perceived to have replaced govern¬ 
ments in economic and social control. Corporations 
involved in this massive exposure of exploitative labor 
practices have included Gap, Wal-Mart, Guess, Nike, 
Mattel, and Disney. Antiglobal organizations are also 
investigating the links between transnational corpora¬ 
tions and totalitarian regimes in developing countries. 

Parallel to economic globalization is the phenom¬ 
enon of cultural globalization. Its supporters claim that 
the rise of a global culture entails multiculturalism and 
a hybridization of national cultures. The creation of a 
global culture will also build a more peaceful world, 
based on shared cultural values. Critics of cultural glo¬ 
balization point out its darker side, claiming that cultural 
globalism destroys all local traditions and regional dis¬ 
tinctions, creating a homogenized world culture. Local 
cultures are replaced by a uniform and single culture, 
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dictated by the same powerful corporations that control 
the global economy. In addition, globalization through 
economic commoditization—the spreading of West¬ 
ern values and lifestyles through the selling of Western 
goods throughout the world—is not such a simple and 
straightforward process. 

In regard to economic globalization, cultural global¬ 
ization has given rise to movements for resistance. Anti- 
global theorists stress how corporations have hijacked 
culture and education through their aggressive marketing 
practices. The antiglobalization movement was thrown 
from the fringes to the center of political debates thanks 
to the protests in Seattle against the World Trade Orga¬ 
nization in November 1999. Since then, major financial 
and commercial summits of the G8, the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Economic Forum, and the 
World Bank were disrupted by mass demonstrations in 
the streets of Washington, D.C.; Genoa; and Prague. 
After January 2001 annual counter-meetings were held 
at the World Social Forum in Porto Alegre, Brazil, under 
the slogan “Another World Is Possible.” Alternative 
media and communication networks such as Indyme- 
dia have been established to turn the Internet, one of the 
tools that makes globalization feasible, into a powerful 
anti-global weapon. In reaction to power centralization 
typical of the corporate world, antiglobal activists argue 
for fragmentation and radical power dispersal. 

Further reading: Appadurai, A. Globalization. Durham, 
NC: Duke University Press, 2001; Huntington, Samuel. The 
Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of World Order. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1996; Klein, N. Fences and 
Windows: Dispatches from the Front Lines of the Global¬ 
ization Debate. London: Flamingo, 2002; -. No Logo. 

London: Flamingo, 2000; Ross, A. No Collar: The Humane 
Workplace and Its Hidden Costs. New York: Basic Books, 
2002; Stiglitz, J. Globalization and Its Discontents. New 
York: W.W. Norton, 2003. 

Luca Prono 

Gorbachev, Mikhail 

(1931- ) Soviet president 

Mikhail Sergeevich Gorbachev was general secretary of 
the Communist Party, then president of the Soviet Union 
from 1985 to 1991. He was a reformer who attempted 
to fix the economic problems of the system and wanted 
democracy to grow within the country. He presided over 
the dismemberment and collapse of his nation. 



Gorbachev and Ronald Reagan sign the INF Treaty limiting the 
use and production of ground-based ballistic missiles. 


Gorbachev was born on March 2, 1931, in a small 
village in the Stavropol region in south Russia. Both his 
grandfathers were arrested as kulaks during a collectiv¬ 
ization drive of 1928-33. His father joined the Com¬ 
munist Party and was a veteran of the Great Patriotic 
War (1941-45). Gorbachev himself was an eager stu¬ 
dent, joined the Communist Youth League, and gained 
acceptance to the law faculty at Moscow State Univer¬ 
sity in 1950. He completed his studies in 1955. Dur¬ 
ing his time in Moscow he met his future wife, Raisa 
Maksimovna Titorenko, who would play a crucial sup¬ 
porting role in his reforms throughout their lives. While 
in Moscow, Gorbachev gained a reputation as some¬ 
thing of a liberal, publicly approving of the reformist 
efforts of the current leader, Nikita Khrushchev. He 
also became close friends with a Czech student, Zdenek 
Mlynar, who would be active in Czechoslovak politics 
during the reformist Prague Spring of 1968. 

After graduation, Gorbachev returned to Stavropol, 
where he practiced law for a few years. He was elected 
first secretary of the Stavropol city Komsomol commit¬ 
tee in 1956. From there he began a quick ascent. In 1962 
he moved to the Communist Party administration. He 
became first secretary of the Stavropol city party orga¬ 
nization in 1966. In 1970 he rose to first secretary of the 
Stavropol region. After eight years he moved to Mos¬ 
cow, where he became the Central Committee secretary 
for agriculture. Within two years he was a full member 
of the Politburo, the ruling council of the Soviet state. 
Finally, in March 1985, he was chosen as general secre¬ 
tary of the Communist Party. 

Even before Gorbachev became general secretary, he 
was thinking about ways to reform the system. His ini- 
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tiatives followed a path laid out by the previous general 
secretary, Yuri Andropov. These were fairly conserva¬ 
tive, calling for higher levels of productivity of labor. In 
1986 Gorbachev announced a set of more radical pro¬ 
posals that he called perestroika, or restructuring. Per¬ 
estroika called for decentralization and self-accounting 
for industries. He continued to innovate, even allowing 
cooperatives in order to gain control of illegal econom¬ 
ic activities. None of his reforms challenged the basic 
nature of the Soviet Union’s planned economic system. 

DEMOCRATIZATION 

Political reforms became an integral part of perestroi¬ 
ka. Because Gorbachev’s economic reforms were criti¬ 
cized and often ignored by entrenched party officials, 
he sought to remove them and bring new initiative 
through democratization. Multicandidate elections 
within the Communist Party were announced in 1987. 
Those elections were held in 1988, with thousands of 
contests throughout the country. When the Congress of 
People’s Deputies met afterward, it represented a newly 
reformed Communist Party that pushed Gorbachev to 
implement additional changes. 

Perhaps the most traumatic moment of Gorbachev’s 
reign occurred when the Chernobyl nuclear station 
exploded in April 1986. A mix of unsafe construction, 
insufficient maintenance, and human error led to the 
worst radiation leak in history. In its wake, Gorbachev 
launched the policy of glasnost, or openness, in ear¬ 
nest. At first it involved a few magazines and journals, 
such as Ogonek and Moscow News, but it quickly 
spread to almost all other media. These outlets began 
to publish stories that openly revealed the problems 
that faced the Soviet Union—including poverty, cor¬ 
ruption, and divorce. In addition, there was a broad 
reexamination of Soviet history, leading to harsh criti¬ 
cism of Joseph Stalin and even Vladimir Lenin. Literary 
works and authors that had been banned reappeared, 
such as Mikhail Bulgakov’s Master and Margarita and 
Boris Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago. Glasnost brought an 
ambivalent response from the Soviet public. Many were 
happy to see the truth of the past revealed but many, 
perhaps a majority, felt that these revelations unneces¬ 
sarily blackened the reputation of the Soviet Union. 

The pent-up hostility of the nations inside the Sovi¬ 
et Union was also released by Gorbachev’s economic, 
political, and cultural reforms. Beginning in Uzbekistan 
in 1986 national groups began to resist decisions made 
in Moscow. Arguments between Armenians and Azer¬ 
baijanis over a small piece of territory led to violent 
clashes in 1988 and demonstrated the increasing weak¬ 


ness of central authority. Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
announced their sovereignty starting in 1988. A move¬ 
ment even began among the Russians, led by Boris 
Yeltsin, to limit the power of the Soviet government 
over their territory. The increasing pressure from these 
national groups weakened Gorbachev’s ability to hold 
the Soviet Union together. 

MEETING WITH REAGAN 

Foreign affairs were the area where Gorbachev had the 
most success. Gorbachev pursued a policy of reducing 
international tension from the beginning of his rule. 
After 1985 Gorbachev quickly moved toward nego¬ 
tiations that would eventually lead to the end of the 
cold war. He met with U.S. president Ronald Rea¬ 
gan repeatedly throughout the 1980s. These meetings 
culminated in the first arms control treaty in a decade, 
the Intermediate Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty, which 
removed both U.S. and Soviet nuclear-tipped missiles 
from Europe. The good relations continued with Presi¬ 
dent George H. W. Bush, although Gorbachev was 
never able to gain the large restructuring loans that he 
had hoped for from the Western powers. 

The Soviet allies in eastern Europe benefited from 
Gorbachev’s approach to foreign policy. The centrip¬ 
etal forces unleashed by perestroika did not stop at 
the Soviet border. Gorbachev, however, felt that it was 
unwise to attempt to keep eastern Europe forcibly 
under Soviet control. Conservative regimes in the Soviet 
bloc were unable to respond to perestroika and glas¬ 
nost. When they appealed to Gorbachev for military 
help, he refused. Once his policy of nonintervention 
became clear, these regimes unraveled very quickly. All 
of the communist states collapsed in 1989. Gorbachev 
received the Nobel Peace Prize in 1990 for his leading 
role in the reduction of international tensions and the 
generally peaceful transition to democracy. 

With the end of Soviet dominance over eastern 
Europe, Gorbachev faced increasing internal resistance 
to his reforms. He tried to strengthen his political posi¬ 
tion by convincing the Congress of People’s Deputies to 
create a new position—president of the Soviet Union— 
and elect him to it in March 1990. He also proposed 
the most radical transformation of the Soviet economy 
so far. Called “the 500 Days,” it was supposed to move 
the planned economy quickly to a market-based one. 
He abandoned it before it truly started. Within a few 
months Gorbachev moved in the opposite direction. He 
brought in new advisers who held a conservative vision 
for the future of the Soviet Union. This conservative 
swing reached its peak in January 1991, when Soviet 
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troops moved into Lithuania in an attempt to prevent 
its declaration of independence. 

In spring 1991 Gorbachev proposed a new arrange¬ 
ment that would greatly decentralize power but keep 
the Soviet Union together. He called a nationwide ref¬ 
erendum to vote on this new structure. It was approved 
by almost 75 percent of those who voted in March. 
However, Gorbachev’s archrival Boris Yeltsin used 
the referendum to create a position of president of the 
Russian Federation, from which he was able to under¬ 
mine Gorbachev and his plans to hold the Soviet Union 
together. The new, weaker union was scheduled to go 
into effect on August 20, 1991. 

The weakness in this agreement led a group of con¬ 
servatives to attempt to restore the centralized power 
of the Soviet state. A coup attempt was launched on 
August 19 by men that Gorbachev had appointed ear¬ 
lier. Gorbachev was placed under house arrest and the 
plotters declared martial law. The coup attempt was 
quickly defeated. Resistance from Yeltsin, now presi¬ 
dent of the Russian Federation, and thousands of Mus¬ 
covites who gathered outside the Russian parliament 
convinced the army to remain uninvolved in the politi¬ 
cal struggle. The coup plotters gave in a few days later. 
When Gorbachev returned from house arrest, his power 
was fatally weakened. 

Yeltsin took the initiative after the failed coup. 
Yeltsin banned the Communist Party in Russia and 
undermined Gorbachev’s last attempts to hold the 
state together. After months of futile negotiation, Gor¬ 
bachev resigned as president on December 25, and the 
Soviet Union was officially disbanded on December 31, 
1991. 

Gorbachev remains active in Russian political life, 
though he is intensely disliked by most Russians. He ran 
for president of Russia in 1996 but received less than 1 
percent of the vote. In 2006 he was the head of the Gor¬ 
bachev Foundation in Moscow and traveled the world 
giving speeches. He is also the author of numerous books 
and a commentator on Russian and world politics. 

See also Armenia and Azerbaijan; cold war; Soviet 
Union, dissolution of the. 
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Graham, Billy (William Franklin 
Graham) 

(1918- ) evangelical leader 

William Franklin (Billy) Graham is one of the best- 
known and respected religious leaders of the 20th cen¬ 
tury. His influence has been immense in his roles as 
evangelist, as a shaper of modern evangelicalism, and 
as a link between evangelicalism and prominent politi¬ 
cal leaders, particularly Republican presidents. 

Graham was raised and educated in a Southern, 
fundamentalist milieu, but by the 1940s had graduat¬ 
ed from Wheaton College in Illinois and had become 
a world-roaming evangelist with Youth for Christ. A 
1949 Los Angeles crusade brought him to the atten¬ 
tion of William Randolph Hearst, who helped boost 
his career among a national audience. This crusade 
set the pattern for Graham’s evangelistic appeal: In 
a context of cold war anxieties, Graham urged per¬ 
sonal and national repentance to avoid divine judg¬ 
ment. Throughout his career Graham’s preaching 
would remain simple and direct, stressing that the 
answers to all essential questions are to be found in 
God through Jesus Christ. 

In other respects, however, Graham departed signif¬ 
icantly from the conservatism of many of his constitu¬ 
ents. He refused to allow his audiences to be segregated 
by race, as was common in the South when he began his 
ministry. Beginning with his 1957 crusade in New York 
City, he agreed to cooperate with mainline churches. 
Fundamentalists who insisted that no fellowship could 
be maintained with theological liberals considered this 
a fatal compromise. Far from accommodating any kind 
of liberalism, however, both of these positions followed 
from Graham’s principled biblicism. Indeed, along with 
several other figures, Graham was critical in shaping a 
post-fundamentalist stance for conservative Protestant¬ 
ism in the 1950s. 

Through the National Association of Evangelicals 
and Christianity Today, Graham and others helped 
evangelicals shed what many saw as the angry self- 
righteousness of fundamentalism, as well as emerge 
from the cultural ghetto that kept them separated 
from “the world” and at the same time prevented their 
engaging it. 
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Graham’s belief that modern men and women were 
desperate for the Bible’s message led him to work with 
non-evangelicals who supported his crusades. It also 
made him welcome the attention of U.S. presidents who 
were eager to profit from associating with him. These 
were mostly symbiotic relationships: Politicians sought 
the approval of Graham’s constituency, and evangeli¬ 
cals in turn moved closer to the cultural mainstream. 
Graham would later express some regret that he had 
allowed himself to be used, especially by Richard 
Nixon, who aggressively cultivated religious conserva¬ 
tives. At the time it had seemed an appropriate way to 
bring biblical truths to the ears of the powerful. In the 
1980s, Graham would again shock his more conserva¬ 
tive supporters by questioning the morality of the nuclear 
arms buildup. 

Further reading: Graham, Billy. The Collected Works of Billy 
Graham. Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 2001. Martin, Wil¬ 
liam. A Prophet with Honor: The Billy Graham Story. New 
York: William Morrow, 1991. 

John Haas 

Great Leap Forward in China 
( 1958 - 1961 ) 

The People’s Republic of China (PRC) followed 
the Soviet Union’s model of planned economy on the 
socialist model. The success of the First Five-Year 
Plan (1953-57), undertaken with Soviet financial and 
technical aid, prompted the government to announce 
a more ambitious Second Five-Year Plan for 1958-62 
that called for a 75 percent increase in industrial and 
agricultural production. This was not enough for party 
leader Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung), who proclaimed 
a “Great Leap Forward” in February 1958 with the 
goal of passing Great Britain in industrial production 
by 1972. It mandated an average 18 percent increase 
in steel, electricity, and coal production for that year. 
This was only the beginning of a series of escalating and 
totally unattainable goals for production. 

Mao called on the Chinese people to “walk on two 
legs,” that is, to use modern and sophisticated plants 
built with Soviet aid to make steel, along with primitive 
“backyard” furnaces manned by millions of untrained 
workers. By late 1958, 600,000 backyard furnaces had 
been built throughout China that smelted pots, pans, and 
farm implements, with wood from forests as fuel, and 
that produced millions of tons of unusable metal in order 


to fulfill their quotas and avoid punishment. To mobilize 
all the available labor force and to complete the social¬ 
ist transformation of the people, more than 500 million 
peasants, or more than 98 percent of the rural popula¬ 
tion, were organized into 26,000 People’s Communes 
that controlled all aspects of their lives. 

In addition, some city people were organized military 
fashion into urban communes. Afraid of failure to real¬ 
ize Mao’s fantastic expectations, local Communist bosses 
competed with one another to announce overachievement 
of quotas and goals, which allowed the government to 
announce at the end of 1958 that industrial production 
for that year had exceeded that of 1957 by 65 percent. 

In launching the Great Leap Forward Mao was also 
motivated by his disapproval of Soviet leader Nikita 
Khrushchev, whom Mao castigated as “revisionist” 
for giving incentives to improve productivity in Soviet 
agriculture. He boasted that he had found a shortcut, 
through the People’s Communes, to reach the ultimate 
Marxist utopia ahead of the Soviet Union and thus the 
right to lead the world communist movement. 

The Soviet Union, however, firmly rejected Mao’s 
claims when Khrushchev declared that “society can¬ 
not leap from capitalism to communism.” The debate 
over the validity of the Great Leap Forward widened 
the split in the international communist movement and 
contributed to worsening relations between China and 
the Soviet Union. 

In reality the Great Leap Forward brought unprec¬ 
edented disaster to the Chinese people. By 1959 it was 
no longer possible for the government to deny that the 
economy had been crippled. The people were exhausted 
and demoralized, and famine stalked the land. Econo¬ 
mists estimated that the economy had declined by $66 
billion, and demographers concluded that more than 30 
million people had died of starvation in the Mao-made 
famine, the worst in world history. 

At the Lushan Conference of communist leaders Mao 
had to admit his folly, stepped down from chairmanship 
of the PRC, and let others who had not lost touch with 
reality—called pragmatists—run the country to bring it 
back from ruin. 

See also Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution in 
China (1966-1976). 
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Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
in China (1966-1976) 

The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution (shortened 
to Cultural Revolution) that disrupted and ruined life, 
destroyed innumerable cultural artifacts, and caused 
the deaths of countless people between 1966 and 1976 
was a power struggle within the leadership of the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Party (CCP). 

The background for this event was the catastrophic 
economic losses suffered in the Great Leap Forward 
that the chairman of the CCP and the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC), Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung), insti¬ 
gated between 1958 and 1960. It led to a successful 
challenge to Mao’s power by pragmatic senior leaders 
in the party and compelled Mao to give up his state 
chairmanship to his second in command, Liu Shaoqi 
(Liu Shao-ch’i), and actual running of the CCP to Party 
Secretary Deng Xiaoping (Teng Hsiao-p’ing). These 
men—called pragmatists—dismantled the communes, 
scrapped the backyard furnaces, and restored private 
plots to peasants. Their measures led to a gradual eco¬ 
nomic recovery but left Mao seething impotently. 

To recover power, Mao turned to his wife, Jiang 
Qing, who had been out of the limelight and held little 
power until now. She went to Shanghai and formed an 
alliance with local Communist leaders Zhang Chun- 
qiao (Chang Chun-ch’iao), Yao Wenyuan (Yao Wen- 
yuan), and a young factory activist named Wang Hon- 
gwen (Wang Hung-wen)—they would later be labeled 
the Gang of Four. Mao next called on young people, 
mostly students in secondary schools and universities, 
to form Red Guard units. Using Mao’s sayings, collect¬ 
ed in a little Red Book, as their “Bible,” they became his 
vanguard in denouncing and harassing party bureau¬ 
crats, intellectuals, and anyone in power who might 
oppose Mao. They also destroyed anything they con¬ 
sidered “old” and therefore bad, including countless 
cultural treasures. Jiang took charge of the media. She 
banned most forms of cultural expression, including 
Western classical music (Beethoven was denounced as 
a counterrevolutionary), Chinese operas, movies, and 
so on, and replaced them with so-called revolutionary 
operas. Schools were closed, and intellectuals were sent 
to forced labor camps and for “reeducation.” 


The Red Guards attacked Liu Shaoqi as a revisionist; 
he was dismissed and humiliated, and later died in pris¬ 
on. Deng Xiaoping was also purged, as were countless 
others. Among top leaders Premier Zhou Enlai (Chou 
En-lai) was only one of a few who retained his post. At 
the height of their power between August and Novem¬ 
ber 1966, Mao eight times reviewed the Red Guards at 
Tiananmen Square in Beijing (Peking) and lauded them 
for their revolutionary zeal. While most senior CCP 
leaders were ousted and imprisoned, the star of Minis¬ 
ter of Defense Lin Biao (Lin Piao) rose. When the Red 
Guards became totally uncontrollable and began bat¬ 
tling among themselves Mao called on Lin to use the 
army to put them down. Most Red Guards were then 
“sent down” to the countryside for “reeducation.” Lin 
was elevated to vice chairman of the Central Committee 
of the CCP in 1968 and was designated Mao’s “clos¬ 
est comrade-in-arms and successor” in the revised CCP 
constitution. 

A power struggle next developed between Mao and 
Lin, each plotting to eliminate the other. In September 
1971 Lin, his powerful wife Ye Qun (Yeh Chun), and 
their son, an air force officer, plotted to assassinate 
Mao and seize power in a coup d’etat. Upon the plan’s 
discovery they fled toward the Soviet Union in an air 
force jet piloted by the younger Lin, which crashed in 
Outer Mongolia, killing them all. Several of Lin’s con¬ 
federates were arrested but the news of the attempted 
coup and Lin’s death was kept a secret until 1973. 
With Lin dead Jiang Qing and her allies became even 
more powerful, and Jiang pressured the ailing Mao 
to confirm her as his successor. Zhou Enlai and other 
senior party leaders opposed her and rehabilitated the 
disgraced Deng Xiaoping, whom Zhou groomed as 
successor. 

When Zhou died in January 1976, Deng’s position 
became insecure and he disappeared from public view, 
seeking refuge in southern China, where a local mili¬ 
tary commander protected him. Finally, just before he 
died Mao chose a dark horse to succeed him with the 
words “with you in charge I am at ease” scribbled on a 
sheet of paper. He was former minister of public secu¬ 
rity, Hua Guofeng (Hua Kuo-feng). Mao died on Sep¬ 
tember 9, 1976. A power struggle ensued among Jiang 
and her allies, and Hua Guofeng and the resurfaced 
Deng Xiaoping and other CCP elders. On October 12 
the Gang of Four were arrested in a dramatic show¬ 
down. These events ended the Maoist era, the succes¬ 
sion struggle, and a decade of unprecedented turmoil 
called the Cultural Revolution. 

See also Great Leap Forward in China ( 1958 - 1961 ). 
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Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Great Society (U.S.) 

President Lyndon B. Johnson’s Great Society was an 
aggressive agenda of domestic legislative reforms. Intro¬ 
duced at a speech given at the University of Michigan 
in May 1964, Johnson’s list of programs seemed limit¬ 
less, and would lead, he hoped, to better schools, bet¬ 
ter health, better cities, safer highways, a more beautiful 
nation, support for the arts, and more equality. 

By the time Johnson became president, he had already 
had three decades of political experience. During his ten¬ 
ure in Congress, he had experienced New Deal legisla¬ 
tion and the mobilization of resources against enemies 
in World War II. Once he became president, Johnson 
decided to use all of the powers given to him to extend 
and even surpass the New Deal’s progressive record. 
With his landslide victory in the 1964 election, he had 
a powerful mandate and a large Democratic majority in 
Congress. These factors gave Johnson what he needed 
to carry out his plan. He was particularly interested in 
equality of opportunity, improved urban conditions, 
an improved educational system, ending poverty, and 
implementing racial justice. 

The Housing and Urban Development Act was put 
into effect in 1965. It offered reduced interest rates to 
builders of housing for the poor and elderly. In addition, 
it allocated funds for urban beautification programs, 
health programs, recreation centers, and improvements 
to inner-city housing and provided a rent-supplement 
program for the poor. To streamline and control pro¬ 
grams, the law made it mandatory that all applications 
for federal aid to cities be approved by city or regional 
planning agencies. To administer the new programs, 
Congress created a new cabinet secretary and agency, 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development. In 
1964 Congress granted nearly $400 million for mass- 
transit planning. In 1966 Congress allocated even more 


funds for that purpose, and created a new agency, the 
Department of Transportation, to administer them. 

The Model Cities Act of 1966 granted $1.2 billion 
for slum clearance and removal. The goal of the act was 
to revitalize inner-city life in many respects, including 
housing, schools, job training, recreation, and health 
care. The law gave funds to new model communities. 

Another of Johnson’s goals was to improve the qual¬ 
ity of education. Johnson, a former teacher, envisioned 
the Great Society as one in which all children could 
enrich their minds. To achieve this, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act was passed in 1965 and allo¬ 
cated over $ 1 billion for programs to aid children who 
were seen as educationally deprived. The bulk of that 
money went to schools in poor districts. However, the 
bill also targeted bilingual education for Hispanic chil¬ 
dren and the education of disabled children. 

In addition to the Elementary and Secondary Educa¬ 
tion Act, the Higher Education Act was also passed in 
1965. This act created a federal scholarship and loan 
program for college students and provided library grants 
to colleges and universities to increase their resources. 
These two acts had an enormous impact on the state of 
education in the United States, but also increased gov¬ 
ernment expenditures substantially. In 1965 alone, gov¬ 
ernment spending on education was over $4 billion. 

The Great Society drastically improved the state 
of healthcare. Johnson’s Medicare bill was enacted by 
Congress in 1965 and provided health insurance for all 
Americans over the age of 65. Medicare was initially 
provided with a fund of $6.5 billion, with long-range 
funding to come from increased social security payroll 
deductions. To increase the number of health profession¬ 
als, Congress passed funding for nursing and medical 
schools and provided scholarships for students to enter 
those fields. Medicare’s companion program, Medicaid, 
administered through state welfare systems, provided 
healthcare for poor Americans. 

Preserving the environment and national splendor 
was another of Johnson’s Great Society goals. Johnson 
sought to combat the effects of industrialization, which 
included shrinking wilderness areas, vanishing species of 
wildlife, a degradation of the landscape, and pollution. 
During Johnson’s presidency, Congress passed nearly 
300 pieces of legislation relating to beautification, pol¬ 
lution, and conservation—amounting to expenditures of 
$12 billion. Another aspect of Johnson’s Great Society 
was the “war on poverty. ” One of the largest pieces of 
legislation passed to wage the war on poverty was the 
Economic Opportunity Act, passed in August 1964. The 
act had 10 major parts. Head Start offered basic skills 
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training to preschoolers. The Upward Bound program 
helped gifted students from poor families attend college. 
Another section of the act expanded the 1962 Manpow¬ 
er Development and Training Act, which focused on job 
training. Job Corps was created to teach important and 
marketable skills to inner-city youth, and the Volunteers 
in Service to America (VISTA) was a domestic parallel 
to President John F. Kennedy’s Peace Corps. The Legal 
Services Program provided lawyers to defend the rights 
of low-income citizens. Other parts of the Economic 
Opportunity Act funded public works programs in poor 
and rural areas and provided loans for small farmers and 
small businesses. To administer the war on poverty, the 
act created the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Another section of the Economic Opportunity Act 
was the Community Action Program. It allocated $300 
million for local antipoverty programs. This initiative 
reflected the belief held by some that social-policy for¬ 
mation had too many experts and bureaucrats and lacked 
grassroots input. By 1966 more than 1,000 Commu¬ 
nity Action Programs were in place, including in many 
African-American and Mexican-American inner-city 
neighborhoods. They led to increased community 
activism. The programs encouraged political organi¬ 
zation and community development, and when used 
as intended, their funds went to education, medical 
services, and legal services. 

COURT DECISIONS 

The Supreme Court had its part in the Great Society 
as well. The Court’s decisions improved individual 
rights, equal protection under the law, and electoral 
processes. To help give all citizens an equal voice at the 
polls, Baker v. Carr (1962) made states do all that was 
practical to maintain population balance in the draw¬ 
ing of congressional and state legislature lines. Gideon 
v. Wainwrigbt (1963) ensured that poor people would 
have legal counsel provided to them by the court if they 
could not afford to pay. The 1966 case of Miranda v. 
Arizona mandated that people be informed of their 
legal rights when placed under arrest. 

Civil rights was another integral part of the Great 
Society. However, it was also one of the hardest to 
achieve. Before the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was passed, 
opponents of the bill filibustered for 75 days. However, 
on June 11, the bill passed the Senate by a vote of 73 
to 27. The bill targeted racism in American life. It made 
it easier for the attorney general to take part in all civil 
rights cases and allowed him or her to prosecute segre¬ 
gated school districts and election officials who denied 
voting rights to black Americans. Other sections for¬ 


bade discrimination in public facilities, hiring, and fed¬ 
erally funded programs. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 authorized federal 
officials to register voters and oversee elections. It out¬ 
lawed long-standing measures used primarily in south¬ 
ern states to keep African Americans from voting. By 
mid-1966 a half-million African Americans were regis¬ 
tered to vote in the South; by 1968 nearly 400 African 
Americans held elected office in that region. A final civil 
rights measure, the Open Housing Act, was passed in 
1968 and outlawed racial discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing. Also under the heading of civil rights 
was the Immigration Act of 1965, which abolished dis¬ 
criminatory national-origins policies. 

Although some of Johnson’s Great Society measures 
were received with mixed feelings, they helped overall 
to improve the quality of life for millions of Americans. 
The impact of his legislation is still felt today. However, 
even with all of the success of President Johnson’s Great 
Society, his presidency was marred by the stigma of 
Vietnam, the cost of which curtailed spending on some 
of his Great Society programs. His noble and idealistic 
crusade was cut short by a bitter and unpopular war. 

See also Vietnam War. 
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James E. Seelye, Jr. 

Greek Junta 

The Greek Junta is the name given to the April 21, 
1967, military coup that after seven years ended Greek 
parliamentary democracy. The suggested reason for 
this military action was the prevention of an impend¬ 
ing communist takeover. However, there remains little 
or no evidence to confirm that this threat was real. 

The immediate background to the event was a series 
of social, economic, and political developments in the 
period from 1963 to 1967 that affected Greek stabil¬ 
ity. Particularly unsettling was the election of George 
Papandreou’s Center Union government in February 
1964. Papandreou attempted a number of social and 
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economic reforms and promoted his more radical son, 
Andreas Papandreou, to the economics ministry, which 
caused splits in his own party. A leftist conspiracy of 
military personnel known as ASPIDA, which implicat¬ 
ed Andreas and threatened the monarchy and the exist¬ 
ing military structure, was also uncovered during this 
time. Papandreou resigned in July 1965. Greece then 
entered a period of continual uncertainty with a series 
of unsatisfactory governments that failed to establish 
a solid governing base. The king eventually proposed 
new elections for May 1967. 

The Right, especially within the military, had become 
suspicious of these political maneuvers and the accom¬ 
panying instability. Many of the officers came from the 
lower social classes and felt that their rise and prestige 
had been undermined by the country’s corrupt politi¬ 
cal elite. In addition to social tension, Cyprus, under 
Archbishop Makarios’s leadership, was demanding 
concessions from the island’s Turkish minority, who 
threatened to bring about outright war with Turkey. A 
Turkish invasion was prevented in 1964 by the United 
States and peace was maintained to a degree by United 
Nations peacekeeping forces. Additionally, Greece’s 
King Constantine II was coping with youth and inexpe¬ 
rience, having been king only since March 1964. 

The threat of George Papandreou’s return to power 
motivated the king to plan his own revolt, which was 
also scheduled for April 21, 1967. However, this coup 
was circumvented by a group of young officers. Their 
action changed the course of postwar Greek history 
and took the entire political establishment by surprise. 
Led by Colonels Georgios Papadopoulos and Nicho¬ 
las Makarezos and Brigadier Stylianos Pattakos and 
backed by a vague revolutionary council, the army 
struck on the morning of April 21. Their plan, code- 
named Prometheus, proved effective. 

Communications were seized, as were other key 
civic and military installations, and martial law was 
declared, which appeared to be endorsed by the king 
and his advisers. Constantine attempted a countercoup 
in December 1967; it was ill-conceived and failed even 
before it started. Following this fiasco, Constantine’s 
final recourse was to flee into exile with his family. 

The junta’s political philosophy was ill-defined but 
generally paternalistic and authoritarian, with popu¬ 
list overtones designed to appeal to the peasantry and 
workers. They promoted Greek nationalism and pro¬ 
claimed themselves to be defenders of Greek values, 
civilization, and Christianity. In essence, the junta 
wanted to discipline Greek society and, in 1968, pro¬ 
duced a new authoritarian constitution to allow them 


to do so. They made frequent use of propaganda and 
the secret police (Asphaleia) and military police (ESA) 
to silence critics and opponents. Human rights abuses 
were numerous. Such violations gave the colonels a 
bad international reputation within Europe and left 
them with few friends. 

Colonel Georgios Papadopoulos soon rose to com¬ 
mand the regime, a position he held until November 
1973. The regime managed to maintain its member¬ 
ship in NATO while suffering only minor criticisms, 
although U.S. military aid was curtailed from 1967 
to 1973. Greece’s strategic position in the Mediter¬ 
ranean in the face of cold war realities meant that 
the United States needed Greek ports to be open to the 
Sixth Fleet. 

The junta eventually failed because of its inability 
to govern effectively or respond to external crises. By 
relying on crude suppression, the colonels destroyed 
any chance for popular support. Campaigns against 
the regime, such as Andreas Papandreou’s Panhellenic 
Liberation Movement, were maintained from abroad. 
But the most important cause was the rise of an active 
university student opposition. A weakened leadership 
threatened the regime’s ability to rule. This, in turn, led 
Dimitrios Ioannidis—a previous secret police head—to 
seize junta leadership from Papadopoulos. 

Ioannidis then searched for a populist/national¬ 
ist cause to restore the government. A confrontation 
with Turkey over oil deposits in the Aegean seemed the 
ideal circumstance. The junta attempted in July 1974 
to overthrow Makarios in Cyprus. Turkey responded 
by invading the Turkish side of the island. Ioannidis 
thought he had the military challenge he needed, but 
dissent and dissatisfaction in the heart of the military 
establishment left him isolated. 

The only resolution to the junta’s failure was a 
return to legitimacy, which was now backed by the 
military itself. Former prime minister Konstantinos 
Karamanlis returned from exile in Paris and restored 
democratic government. He reintroduced political par¬ 
ties, created a new constitution modeled on that of 
France, and purged junta supporters from the military 
and civil service. He also sought a referendum on the 
future of the monarchy, which produced a 70 percent 
majority against the restoration of the king. The new 
constitution of 1975 increased the powers of the execu¬ 
tive in the form of a president. The junta leaders were 
tried and given death sentences, which were later com¬ 
muted. The junta’s civilian supporters avoided major 
criminal trials. Some military and police officers were 
convicted of more serious crimes. The demise of the 
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junta came without much bloodshed and with a general 
spirit of leniency. 

See also Cyprus, Turkish invasion of. 
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Green Revolution 

The term Green Revolution refers to the incredible trans¬ 
formation of agriculture in developing nations between 
the 1940s and 1960s. Programs of agricultural research 
and the development of infrastructure led to significant 
increases in agricultural production. The Green Revolu¬ 
tion has had significant social and ecological impact on 
the world, and because of this has been equally praised 
and criticized. 

For English wheat yield to increase from one-half 
metric ton per hectare to two metric tons took 1,000 
years; the increase from two to six metric tons took 
only 40 years. The change took place due to improve¬ 
ments in breeding, agronomy, and the use of pesticides 
and fertilizers. The result was that by the second half of 
the 20th century most industrial countries were agricul¬ 
turally self-sufficient. 

Developing countries were less fortunate. Colonial 
powers invested little in the food production systems 
of their colonies and did nothing to slow population 
growth, so by independence in the 1950s-1960s, the 
new nations were approaching a crisis. By the mid- 
1960s hunger and malnutrition were widespread. Asia 
was particularly dependent on food aid from developed 
countries. India suffered back-to-back droughts in the 
mid-1960s, exacerbating the problem. The Rockefeller 
and Ford foundations led in the establishment of the 
international agricultural research system to adapt 
the latest science and technology to the Third World. 
Efforts focused on rice and wheat, two of the principal 
sources of food in the developing world. U.S. Agency 
for International Development administrator William 
S. Gaud coined the term “Green Revolution” in 1968. 



The Green Revolution created higher crop yields, but also may 
have contributed to widespread environmental damage. 


The Green Revolution spread rapidly. By 1970 
approximately 20 percent of the Third World’s wheat 
area and 30 percent of the rice land in developing coun¬ 
tries were planted in high-yield varieties. By 1990 the 
share was 70 percent for both. 

The Green Revolution led to markedly improved yields 
of cereal grains during the 1960s-1970s due to the devel¬ 
opment of new seeds through genetics. The beginnings 
came in Mexico during the 1940s when Dr. Norman E. 
Borlaug led a team that developed a strain of wheat that 
was resistant to disease and efficient in converting fertil¬ 
izer and water into grain. Shorter and sturdier stalks were 
necessary to allow the plant to hold the larger grain yield. 
Borlaug developed dwarf varieties with the requisite char¬ 
acteristics. Initially, Mexico was importing half the wheat 
it needed. By 1956 it was self-sufficient, and by 1964 it 
was exporting half a million tons annually. Equal success 
in India and Pakistan kept millions of people from starv¬ 
ing. As the technologies spread through the world, crop 
yields increased each year. But as production of rice and 
wheat and other genetically altered crops grew, output of 
other indigenous crops, including pulses, declined. 

After wheat came corn, although with less success. 
Building on the efforts of China, Japan, and Taiwan, the 
International Rice Research Institute developed semi¬ 
dwarf rice plants. By 1992 a network of 18 research 
centers, primarily in developing countries, continued the 
effort to improve yields. Funding came from the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation and other private foundations, nation- 
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al governments, and international agencies including the 
World Bank. At the same time the Green Revolution 
came under criticism because it requires fertilizer, irri¬ 
gation, and other tools unavailable to impoverished 
farmers. Further, it may be ecologically harmful. Most 
important, its emphasis on monoculture leads to a loss 
of genetic diversity. Academic critics, such as the econo¬ 
mist Arartya Sen, note that increasing food production 
does not necessarily lead to improved food security. 

Most industrialized nations consume Green Revolu¬ 
tion hybrids. The crops are created through crossbreed¬ 
ing or random mutagenesis to improve crop yield and 
increase durability to allow for longer shipment and 
storage times. Other alterations allow plumper tomatoes 
or straighter rows of corn. Uniformity eases mechanical 
harvest. Modified strains still depended heavily on the 
high use of fertilizers, which consume fossil fuels, instead 
of the traditional crop rotation, mixing of crops, and use 
of animal manure. And large-scale irrigation entailed 
the use of large volumes of natural monsoon and other 
water sources. It also required poor farmers to use sim¬ 
ple irrigation techniques. Control of pests and weeds by 
pesticides and herbicides also improved the crops. 

The Green Revolution allowed a record grain out¬ 
put of 131 million tons in 1978-79. India became one 
of the world’s largest producers, and an exporter of 
food grain. No other nation matched India’s success. 
The Green Revolution also allowed food production to 
match population growth. 

Mechanization has reduced the need for low-skilled 
human labor. Farmers and agricultural workers have seen 
increases in income as production costs have dropped 
markedly. Mechanization encouraged collectivization— 
or corporatism—because the machines are too expensive 
for small landowners. After the initial exploitation, real 
improvement occurred for many poor farmers. Between 
1970 and 1995, real per capita incomes in Asia almost 
doubled, with a decline in poverty from nearly 60 per¬ 
cent to less than 33 percent. As population increased 
60 percent between 1975 and 1995, poverty decreased 
from 1.15 billion to 825 million people. India’s rural 
poor before the mid-1960s ranged from 50 to 65 per¬ 
cent; by 1993 the number was about 33 percent. 

Vandana Shiva and other critics of the Green Rev¬ 
olution object to the emphasis on genetically modi¬ 
fied, high-yield crops at the expense of quality ones. 
The dependence on a few strains increases the risk of 
disaster should a new crop pest arise. The revolution 
also makes populations dependent on external sourc¬ 
es of food. And the potential for future improvement 
through breeding of different strains is weakened. 


Critics also note that the reduction in crop types leads 
to a less varied, less healthy diet, because the crops are 
produced for volume, not nutritional quality. Herbicides 
kill wild plants that are traditionally eaten as vegetables, 
further restricting the variety in many diets. Pesticides 
also kill the fish in rice paddies. Water buffalo exposed to 
the pesticide-rich land develop hoof-and-mouth disease. 

Some villages that were previously self-sufficient are 
suddenly enduring famine that seems irreversible. Support¬ 
ers note that the Green Revolution has created higher gross 
nutrition levels and increased the intake of calories. To 
promote variety, advocates encourage the planting of veg¬ 
etable gardens. The newer varieties have improved nutri¬ 
ent content, for example, the “golden rice” with increased 
carotene, and there is more attention to developing altered 
versions of less common crops. High-yield sorghum, mil¬ 
let, maize, cassava, and beans are now available. 

The Green Revolution changes social arrange¬ 
ments. Many hybrids are sterile. Others are sold with 
the restriction that farmers cannot save seed. Farmers 
have to buy seed each year, and the seed they buy is 
usually hybrid because traditional seeds produce much 
less. The Green Revolution also brought traditional 
subsistence farmers into the world of large-scale indus¬ 
trial agriculture. Many are forced off their farms and 
into urban poverty because their small holdings are not 
competitive with the large agribusinesses. 

Dependence on chemical fertilizers also leads to eco¬ 
logical damage such as on the Pacific island of Nauru, 
which was mined extensively for its phosphates. Chem¬ 
ical runoff from fields pollutes streams and other water 
supplies. DDT and other chemicals used in the early 
Green Revolution have given way to safer varieties, but 
the impact remains. 

Critics claim that the Green Revolution’s methods 
destroy land quality because irrigation increases salin¬ 
ity, soil erosion increases, and the soil loses organic 
material and trace elements due to reliance on artificial 
means of stimulating growth. The soil weakens, and 
chemical dependency grows until the soil finally fails. 

Supporters counter that new techniques will devel¬ 
op as resources become scarce or environmental dam¬ 
age becomes likely. They note that no-till farming has 
decreased erosion. And work continues on the develop¬ 
ment of alternative energy sources, disease- and pest- 
resistant crops, and closed nutrient cycles. 

Further reading: Cornell’s Program on Science. Technology, 
and Society, Food, Population, and Employment; The Impact 
of the Green Revolution. Westport, CT: Praeger Publishers, 
1973; Hossain, Mahabub. Nature and Impact of the Green 
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Revolution in Bangladesh. Washington, DC: International 
Food Policy Research Institute, 1988. 

John H. Barnhill 

Grenada, U.S. invasion of (1983) 

On October 25-28,1983, the United States—under Pres¬ 
ident Ronald Reagan —invaded the small Caribbean 
island-nation of Grenada, deposed its leftist government, 
and installed a government more in keeping with the Rea¬ 
gan administration’s perception of U.S. geostrategic inter¬ 
ests in the Western Hemisphere. 

A clear violation of international law, the action 
garnered widespread domestic popular and bipartisan 
support, while being roundly condemned by much of 
the international community. The United Nations 
General Assembly overwhelmingly condemned the 
invasion; in the Security Council the United States cast 
the sole dissenting vote on a resolution condemning 
it. The invasion boosted Reagan’s popularity at home; 
intimidated leftist movements and parties throughout 
the circum-Caribbean; and resulted in a corrupt and 
elite-dominated post-invasion government characteristic 
of the region. Undertaken by some 7,000 U.S. troops, 
the invasion caused 118 deaths (19 U.S.; 69 Grenadan; 
25 Cuban) and 533 were wounded, while U.S. forces 
detained 638 Cubans as prisoners of war. U.S. forces 
withdrew from the island in December. 

The invasion’s antecedents have been traced to the 
intensification of the cold war under Reagan; the 1979 
triumph of the leftist Sandinista revolution in Nicaragua; 
ongoing leftist revolutionary movements and civil wars 
in El Salvador, Guatemala, and elsewhere in the circum- 
Caribbean; and the March 13, 1979, coup d’etat in Gre¬ 
nada by the leftist New Jewel Movement, led by the char¬ 
ismatic Marxist-influenced attorney Maurice Bishop. 

Independent from Great Britain since 1974, Gre¬ 
nada was ruled from 1974 to 1979 by Prime Minister 
Sir Eric Gairy, widely considered despotic and notorious 
for his preoccupations with the occult, whose “Mon¬ 
goose Squad” kept his opponents in check and himself 
in power. Most of the island’s 110,000 inhabitants wel¬ 
comed the New Jewel coup. From 1979 to 1983, the 
economy grew at an average of 9 percent (very high 
for the Caribbean during this period, which included a 
global recession in 1981-82); unemployment declined 
from 45 to 14 percent; literacy rates increased from 85 
to 98 percent; and the nation’s health, education, and 
welfare systems were reformed and expanded. 


Bishop, as much a nationalist as socialist and influ¬ 
enced as much by Jamaican musician Bob Marley as by 
Marx, articulated a socialist, anti-imperialist vision at 
odds with express U.S. economic, strategic, and security 
interests in the region. The Bishop government did not 
hold elections as promised, imposed press censorship, 
jailed political opponents, and lent rhetorical support 
to the Soviet Union and Cuba. On October 19, 1983, 
New Jewel hard-liner Bernard Coard ousted Bishop, 
precipitating islandwide protests and a general strike. 
After crowds forced Bishop’s release, Coard’s forces 
killed several dozen protesters and executed Bishop and 
two cabinet members. The main U.S. rationale for its 
invasion was to protect the lives of more than 800 U.S. 
medical students at the St. George’s School of Medi¬ 
cine, whom the Reagan administration claimed were in 
imminent danger and prevented from departing. The 
Grenada invasion comprises a minor but revealing epi¬ 
sode in the late cold war in the Western Hemisphere. 

Further reading: Dunn, Peter M., and Bruce W. Watson, 
eds. American Intervention in Grenada: The Implications 
of Operation “Urgent Fury.” Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1985; Lewis, Gordon K. Grenada: The Jewel Despoiled. Bal¬ 
timore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1987. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Guatemala, civil war in (1960-1996) 

From 1960 to 1996, the nation-state of Guatemala was 
convulsed by a civil war that caused the deaths of at least 
200,000 people. The worst years of the violence were 
1981-82, when the U.S.-backed government launched 
what has been accurately characterized by the Report 
of the Guatemalan Commission for Historical Clarifica¬ 
tion as “acts of genocide” against the country’s majority 
indigenous population. The same report concluded that 
“ [thej majority of human rights violations occurred with 
the knowledge or by order of the highest authorities of 
the State.” An important component of the cold war 
in the Western Hemisphere, the history of Guatemala 
from 1954 to 1996 was mostly shaped by the country’s 
extreme inequalities in landowning, wealth, and power; 
U.S. military assistance and economic and political inter¬ 
vention expressly intended to combat the perceived threat 
of international communism; a dictatorial Guatemalan 
state dominated by the military and backed by the U.S. 
government, the country’s traditional landholding oli¬ 
garchy, and right-wing paramilitaries; and the struggles 
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of civil society—including labor unions, peasant leagues, 
indigenous and human rights groups, political parties, 
and guerrilla organizations—to create a more just and 
equitable society. 

The short-term origins of the civil war have 
been traced to the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency- 
orchestrated coup of 1954, following a decade of far- 
reaching reforms, which overthrew the democratically 
elected government of Jacobo Arbenz and installed a 
military dictatorship headed by Colonel Carlos Cas¬ 
tillo Armas. In 1960 a group of junior officers revolted 
and formed an even more hard-line military govern¬ 
ment. In the early 1960s several guerrilla organiza¬ 
tions became active in rural districts, including the 
Guerrilla Army of the Poor (EGP); the Revolutionary 
Organization of Armed People (ORPA); and the Rebel 
Armed Forces (FAR). In 1982, the guerrilla organi¬ 
zations combined to form the Guatemalan National 
Revolutionary Unity (URNG). Beginning in 1966 the 
army launched a major counterinsurgency campaign 
in rural areas that eliminated most armed resistance 
to the regime. Guerrilla operations continued in urban 
areas through economic sabotage and targeted assas¬ 
sinations. Repression by the military, right-wing para¬ 
militaries, and death squads such as the White Hand 
intensified—with tortures and murders of labor orga¬ 
nizers, community activists, students, professionals, 
and other suspected leftists. 

In March 1982 a military coup installed as presi¬ 
dent General Efrain Rios Montt, a right-wing extrem¬ 
ist, 1974 presidential candidate, and lay pastor in the 
evangelical Protestant “Church of the Word.” His 
presidency (1982-83) is linked to the worst human 
rights abuses in the 36-year civil war, with human 
rights organizations amply documenting the “acts of 
genocide” perpetrated by his government. In March 
1994 a United NATiONS-sponsored peace process 
resulted in an accord between the URNG and the gov¬ 
ernment. In January 1996 Alvaro Arzu, candidate of 
the center-right National Advancement Party (PAN), 
was elected as president. The final peace accord was 
signed on December 29, 1996, formally ending the 
36-year civil war, the major events of which are amply 
documented in the 1999 CEH Report and related 
reports. 

Further reading: Guatemala, Memory of Silence, Tz’inil 
Na’tab’al, Report of the Commission For Historical Clarifica¬ 
tion. (CEH), 1999, http://shr.aaas.org/guatemala/ceh/report/ 
english/toc.html (accessed February 12, 2007); Guatemala, 
Never Again! REMHI, Recovery of Historical Memory Proj¬ 


ect: The Official Report of the Human Rights Office, Arch¬ 
diocese of Guatemala. Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1999. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Guevara, Ernesto "Che" 

(1927-1967) Latin American revolutionary 

An iconic Eatin American revolutionary whose visage 
remains emblematic of leftist and Marxist struggles 
throughout the continent and world, Ernesto Guevara 
de la Serna joined Fidel Castro’s 26 July Movement 
in late 1955. An exceptionally effective guerrilla lead¬ 
er, his charisma, intelligence, and revolutionary ideal¬ 
ism soon made him one of the leading figures of the 
early years of the Cuban revolution. 

He was the primary impetus behind the notion of the 
socialist “New Man,” at the core of many Cuban govern¬ 
ment policies in the early 1960s, in which revolutionary 
fervor was seen as more fundamental than material incen¬ 
tives (such as wages and benefits) in propelling workers 
to produce. Convinced that Cuba’s successes could be 
duplicated in other countries through what he called 
the “foco” theory of revolution, in which a small band 
of revolutionaries could spark a mass insurrection and 
topple dictatorships, he journeyed to Bolivia in 1967 to 
test his theory. The anticipated popular uprising failed to 
materialize, and after a few months he was captured and 
executed by the Bolivian military. His writings on revolu¬ 
tion and guerrilla warfare remain classics of the era. 

Born on June 14,1927, to a wealthy landowning fam¬ 
ily in Rosario, Argentina, Guevara was a frail and sickly 
boy, suffering asthma that plagued him throughout his 
life. Raised Roman Catholic, because of his asthma he was 
educated mainly at home by his mother, Celia de la Serna 
y Llosa, and his four siblings. His father, Ernesto Gue¬ 
vara Lynch, was a businessman and for a time ran a mate 
(tea) farm owned by his wife. Both were committed left¬ 
ists. From his mother, to whom he remained emotionally 
close throughout his life, he acquired his lifelong passion 
for books, learning, and politics. In 1943 when Guevara 
was 16, his family moved to Cordoba. After completing 
his high school studies he began studying engineering. In 
1947 he and his family moved to Buenos Aires, where he 
entered the university to study engineering before switch¬ 
ing to medicine. In 1951 he and a friend embarked on 
a yearlong motorcycle journey through South America, 
where he saw firsthand the continent’s poverty and social 
injustices (as portrayed in his journals and dramatized in 
the 2004 film The Motorcycle Diaries). Graduating from 
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medical school in 1953, he journeyed through Bolivia and 
Peru to Guatemala, where he witnessed the social revolu¬ 
tion under President Jacobo Arbenz. 

After Arbenz’s overthrow in a U.S.-orchestrated 
coup in 1954, which steeled Guevara’s anti-imperialism, 
Guevara journeyed to Mexico and established contact 
with Cuban exile Fidel Castro. Convinced that Castro 
was the visionary revolutionary he had long sought, he 
joined Castro’s 26 July Movement and soon became one 
of its leaders. The group embarked for Cuba in Novem¬ 
ber 1956, and for the next two years Guevara played a 
central role in the guerrilla war against Cuban dictator 
Fulgencio Batista, earning a reputation as a skilled and 
sometimes ruthless commander. After Batista’s ouster in 
January 1959, Guevara was appointed to the National 
Institute of Agrarian Reform, and later became presi¬ 
dent of the National Bank, minister of industries, and 
ambassador to the United Nations. During this period 
he developed his ideas regarding the socialist New Man 
and his foco theory of revolution. After failing in sev¬ 
eral attempts to launch socialist revolutions in other 
countries (including Panama, the Dominican Republic, 
and Congo), in late 1966 he traveled to Bolivia in the 
hope of sparking a mass insurrection. On October 8, 
1967, he and his bedraggled forces were captured by 
the Bolivian military, and the next day he was executed. 
He is widely considered one of the most important rev¬ 
olutionary figures of the 20th century. 

Further reading: Anderson, Jon Lee. Che Guevara: A Revolu¬ 
tionary Life. New York: Grove Press, 1997; Castaneda, Jorge 
G. Compahero: The Life and Death of Che Guevara. New 
York: Knopf, 1997. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Gulf War, First (1991) 

The First Gulf War was fought by a coalition of forces 
from 34 countries against Iraq in 1991 in response to the 
1990 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. The war began because of 
several crises stemming from the Iran-Iraq War of 1980- 
88. The Iran-Iraq War ended on August 8,1988. Iraq was 
left with huge debts, largely to other Arab nations that had 
helped to finance the war, and extensive material damage; 
however, the Iraqi military had benefited from the war by 
becoming the strongest military force in the Gulf region. 

Immediately following the cessation of the Iran-Iraq 
War, the Kuwaiti government made the disastrous deci¬ 
sion to increase its oil production in violation of OPEC 


(Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun¬ 
tries) agreements. The Kuwaitis increased oil extrac¬ 
tion from the Rumaila oil wells, which lay on disputed 
territory with neighboring Iraq. Iraqi revenues were 90 
percent dependent on oil, and the Kuwaiti increase in 
oil production helped to lower oil prices and slowly 
began to strangle Iraq economically. 

Kuwait’s leaders, the Al-Sabah family, ignored Iraq’s 
protestations. Until the early 20th century Kuwait had 
been a semi-independent emirate administered from 
Baghdad under the Ottoman Empire. During the 19th 
century British influence in the Gulf and in Kuwait in 
particular increased, and after World War I Britain was 
responsible for drawing the borders between the two 
nations. Although Iraq ultimately established diplomat¬ 
ic relations with Kuwait, many Iraqis continued to view 
it as part of Iraq. 

STRATEGIC ACCESS 

Iraq also owed $14 billion from the Iran-Iraq War to 
Kuwait; Iraq had expected that Kuwait would cancel the 
debt since Iraq had fought and suffered during the long 
war with Iran while the oil-rich nations in the region had 
helped to finance the struggle. However, Kuwait not only 
refused to cancel the debt, it demanded its immediate 
repayment. During the Iran-Iraq War many of Iraq’s lim¬ 
ited port facilities in the Shatt al-Arab were destroyed, 
leaving Iraq almost landlocked. Kuwait had greater stra¬ 
tegic access to the Persian Gulf, which Iraq viewed as 
essential were hostilities to erupt again with Iran. 

From 1988 to 1990, Saddam Hussein increased his 
threats against Kuwait, asking for cancellation of Iraq’s 
debts. He also sought help from King Hussein of Jordan to 
mediate the problems. In July 1990 Saddam met with U.S. 
ambassador April Glaspie and stated his grievances regard¬ 
ing Kuwait; Glaspie gave him a controversial response that 
he took to mean that the United States would not become 
involved in the dispute if he took stronger steps to rectify 
the problem. On August 2,1990, Iraq invaded Kuwait. 

The Iraqi military quickly overran and occupied all 
of Kuwait, and the ruling family fled the country. Hussein 
justified the invasion based on Kuwait’s slant-drilling into 
Iraqi oil fields across the border, as well as his complaints 
over debt cancellation. He also appealed to Arab national¬ 
ism, claiming that Kuwait was part of Iraq, calling it the 
19th province of Iraq. Immediately after the invasion the 
United Nations (UN) passed Resolution 660 condemning 
the invasion and demanding an immediate withdrawal. UN 
Resolution 661 then imposed economic sanctions on Iraq. 

Saudi Arabia was alarmed by the invasion and the 
mounting power of the Iraqi military, which was within 
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striking distance of the vast Saudi Hama oil wells. In 
Operation Desert Shield, begun on August 7, 1990, the 
U.S. military beefed up its forces in Arabia to defend 
its Saudi ally from a possible Iraqi attack. In addition, 
the UN placed a January 15, 1991, deadline for Iraq to 
withdraw from Kuwait. 

The United States and the UN assembled a coalition 
force of 34 countries to implement this resolution by 
force should Iraq fail to comply. On January 12, 1991, 
the U.S. Congress narrowly approved the use of U.S. 
military force in an operation against Iraq. 

When Iraq failed to comply with the January 15 
deadline, coalition forces initiated Operation Desert 
Storm on January 17, 1991, with a massive month¬ 
long air campaign against Baghdad and much of Iraq. 
The air attacks, over 1,000 in number, disabled mili¬ 
tary and communication installations and severely 
weakened the Iraqi military and infrastructure. Coali¬ 
tion forces launched a ground attack, Operation Des¬ 
ert Sabre, on February 24, 1991; they quickly over¬ 
whelmed the thinly stretched Iraqi forces, and after 
only 100 hours President George H. W. Bush declared 
a cease-fire. Iraqi troops hastily retreated back across 
the border, setting Kuwaiti oil fields on fire as they 
withdrew. This caused massive environmental damage 
that persisted into the 21st century. Iraqi troops also 
dumped approximately 1 million tons of crude oil into 
the Persian Gulf. 

The quick victory was a surprise, and the war ended 
sooner than predicted. Kuwait City was recaptured, and 
on February 27, 1991, Kuwait was officially liberated 
and the Iraq-Kuwait border was restored. However, 
Saddam Hussein was not captured, and he remained 
in power. Allied forces did not pursue him and did not 
try to occupy Iraq, although they did advance to within 
150 miles of the capital of Baghdad. President Bush jus¬ 
tified this decision by noting that the goal of the coali¬ 
tion had been to liberate Kuwait. 

However, the U.S. administration hoped that contin¬ 
ued economic sanctions against Iraq, as well as assistance 
for resistance groups within Iraq (such as Shi’i and Kurd¬ 
ish factions), would lead the Iraqi people to revolt against 
Hussein and oust him from power. But Hussein ruthlessly 
repressed any uprisings. Although the sanctions caused 
the deaths of an estimated 500,000 Iraqis, mostly women 
and children, they had little effect on Hussein’s regime, 
which actually extended its political control over a nation 
badly crippled by years of war. Thus the First Gulf War 
was a military success, succeeding in liberating Kuwait, 
but it did not change the Iraqi regime. Consequently the 
United States, Great Britain, and a small number of other 


nations moved to oust Hussein and occupy Iraq in the 
Second Gulf War, beginning in 2003. 

Further reading: Aburish, Said K. Saddam Hussein: The Poli¬ 
tics of Revenge. London: Bloomsbury, 2000; Sciolino, Elaine. 
The Outlaw State: Saddam Hussein’s Quest for Power and 
the Gulf Crisis. New York: John Wiley, 1991. 

Katie Belliel 


Gulf War, Second (Iraq War) 

The invasion of Iraq officially began on March 20, 2003, 
under the name “Operation Iraqi Freedom.” The stated 
justification for the invasion was that Saddam Hussein, 
ruler of Iraq, had weapons of mass destruction (WMDs) 
and supported terrorism, and that the Iraqi people were 
suffering under his tyranny and needed to be freed. The 
United States contended that Iraq was in violation of both 
United Nations (UN) Security Council Resolution 1441 
and the terms of the 1991 cease-fire agreement, which 
ended hostilities after Desert Storm. Both of these docu¬ 
ments prohibited Iraq from possessing or researching 
WMDs. Saddam’s links to terror were indirect and cen¬ 
tered mostly on monetary rewards provided to the fami¬ 
lies of Palestinian suicide bombers and to the families of 
the “victims of Israeli aggression.” Allegations that Sad¬ 
dam was linked in some way to the September 11, 2001, 
terrorist attacks were never supported by evidence. 

A “Coalition of the Willing” was created by the 
United States in the time after September 11, 2001 
and the invasion of Iraq in 2003 though 98 percent 
of the Coalition troops were British and American. 
The Coalition forces assembled for the attack on Iraq 
numbered just under 300,000. The Iraqi army num¬ 
bered 390,000 soldiers, plus 44,000 Fedayeen and 
potentially 650,000 reserves. The 2003 invasion was 
not preceded by an extended bombing campaign, 
as was the 1991 attack. The strategy for the 2003 
invasion depended on speed and precision strikes to 
destroy Iraqi command rapidly enough to ensure that 
the defenses would quickly collapse. 

A primary strategic goal of the Coalition was to limit 
damage to Iraq’s oil production capability; key sites 
related to the oil industry were to be secured as quickly 
as possible. The course of the invasion was designed 
to prevent both the destruction of oil sites and to limit 
the Iraqi army’s ability to concentrate their defenses. 
The U.S. Army moved west through the Iraqi desert and 
then headed north toward Baghdad while the marines 
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moved directly toward Baghdad along the main Iraqi 
Highway One. British forces concentrated on securing 
southeastern Iraq, particularly the Basra area. Major 
actions took place at Nasiriyah and Karbala where the 
Iraqis defended important crossroads and bridges over 
the Euphrates River. In the third week of the invasion, 
U.S. forces entered Baghdad. Raids called “Thunder 
Runs” were launched on April 5 and 7 to test Iraqi 
defenses in the capital and to capture the key objectives 
of the Baghdad Airport and Saddam’s palace complex. 
The city of Baghdad was formally occupied on April 9. 
Saddam was declared deposed and went into hiding, 
and many Iraqis rejoiced by defacing his monuments. 
The initial invasion had lasted a mere 21 days. Loot¬ 
ing followed the fall of the regime, with store goods, 


museum items, and military arms and equipment being 
targeted, as did outbreaks of violence between tribes 
and cities based on old grudges. 

Coalition troops began searching for Saddam, Iraqi 
politicians and leaders of the Ba’ath Party, military 
leaders, and Saddam’s family members. On July 22, 
2003, Saddam’s sons Uday and Qusay, along with a 
grandson, were killed during a standoff at their fortified 
safe house in Mosul. Saddam was captured on Decem¬ 
ber 13, 2003, near his hometown of Tikrit. In all, 300 
top leaders from Saddam’s regime were killed or cap¬ 
tured along with a large number of lower-level troops 
and government officials. 

After the fall of Baghdad and Saddam’s regime, 
the Coalition Provisional Authority (CPA) was formed 



Two U.S. Marines speak with a local Iraqi woman during a security patrol in Saqlawiyah, Iraq. The marines were assigned to Weapons 
Platoon, Fox Company, 2nd Battalion, 7th Marine Regiment. 
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to run Iraq until power could be turned over to the 
Iraqis. The CPA was led by Paul Bremer. The CPA offi¬ 
cially controlled Iraq from April 21, 2003, until June 
28, 2004. The CPA opposed holding elections in Iraq 
shortly after the fall of Saddam and wanted to hand 
power over to an appointed interim Iraqi government, 
which would be chosen by the Coalition. A second 
group formed in early 2003 was the Iraq Survey Group 
(ISG). The ISG was charged with finding the WMDs 
that Iraq was alleged to possess. They could not find 
any WMDs or programs to build them even though 
Iraq was known to have had nuclear, biological, bal¬ 
listic missile, and chemical weapons programs prior to 
the 1991 Gulf War. 

The media explored a new format to cover the war by 
“embedding” journalists inside military units. The war 
also saw for the first time soldiers instantly reporting their 
activities by means of digital cameras, cell phones, and 
the Internet. Uncensored soldiers’ stories, photos, Web 
blogs, and movies became available shortly after events 
took place. Arabic news networks such as al Jazeera 
provided the Islamic viewpoint and was available world¬ 
wide though satellite TV and on the Internet. 

On May 1, 2003, major combat operations were 
declared over by U.S. president George W. Bush. Peace 
was short-lived, as a disjointed insurgency took hold 
in Iraq with many factions fighting for control. They 
included religious radicals, Fedayeen, Ba’athists, foreign 
Arabs, and other Muslim jihadis—and Iraqis opposed to 
the occupation. The insurgency was a chaotic decentral¬ 
ized movement with as many as 40 separate groups fight¬ 
ing for control. The picture was further clouded as each 
group was splintered into large numbers of semiautono- 
mous cells. Insurgent attacks increased around Iraq, but 
especially in the “Sunni Triangle,” home to most of the 
Sunni population. Insurgents used guerrilla-style tactics, 
employing suicide bombs, mortars, rockets, ambushes, 
snipers, car bombs, sabotage of the infrastructure, and 
improvised explosive devices (IEDs). 

In late 2004 the focus of insurgent attacks switched 
from Coalition forces to the newly elected Iraqi gov¬ 
ernment and its collaborators, including the Shi’i pop¬ 
ulation. Many of the attacks were carried out by for¬ 
eign fighters. At the end of March 2004 insurgents in 
the town of Fallujah ambushed and killed four private 
military contractors from the Blackwater USA Corpo¬ 
ration. Pictures of their burned bodies hanging from a 
bridge were distributed around the world, causing out¬ 
rage among Americans. Blackwater was one of many 
private companies that provided specialized services 
and expertise needed by the U.S. military. The employ¬ 


ees or contractors of these companies are typically men 
with special-forces or police backgrounds. They are 
paid much more money than they would make in the 
official armed forces. This has led many to label them 
“mercenaries.” It is believed that there were more than 
100,000 private contractors in Iraq around 2007. 

Two fierce battles were fought after attacks were 
launched by the U.S. Marines to gain control of Fallujah 
after the Blackwater incident. The first battle in April 
2004 was not successful and ended with the Marines 
withdrawing. The second battle, fought in November 
and December 2004, resulted in the death of more than 
5,000 insurgents and the complete takeover of Fallujah. 
The battles for Fallujah are considered to be the heavi¬ 
est urban fighting the U.S. Marines have done since the 
battle for Hue fought in Vietnam during 1968. 

On June 28, 2004, the CPA transferred sovereign¬ 
ty of Iraq to the Iraqi Interim Government, which was 
charged with holding national elections. The elected 
Iraqi government would then draft a new constitu¬ 
tion. The Interim Government was also to try Sad¬ 
dam Hussein for his many crimes. At the end of his 
first trial, Saddam was sentenced to death for crimes 
against humanity and was executed by hanging on 
December 26, 2006. 

The Iraqi constitution was ratified on October 15, 
2005, and a general election was held on December 
15 to choose the new national assembly. In a first for 
Iraq, the constitution stipulated that 25 percent of the 
assembly seats must be held by women. An escalation 
in sectarian violence followed, as the Sunni minority 
feared their power slipping into the hands of the Shi’i 
majority. Sunni bombers destroyed a very important 
Shi’i mosque and ignited a cycle of revenge violence 
in which both sides used bombs, ambushes, and death 
squads against both politicians and civilians. Violence 
between the Shi’i and Sunni escalated to the point that 
the United Nations (UN) has labeled it an “almost 
civil war situation.” Many feared that this sectarian 
violence could spread to other countries in the Middle 
East, especially if Iraq was splintered into independent 
Sunni, Shi’i, and Kurdish states. 

Many of the opposition insurgents and suicide 
bombers were in fact foreign Sunni Arabs who came to 
Iraq to fight against the United States and against the 
Shi’i. One of the most notable foreign insurgent leaders 
was Abu Musab al-Zarqawi. Born in Jordan, he moved 
around the Middle East and Central Asia working as 
a terrorist and jihadi before taking leadership of al- 
Qaeda in Iraq after the 2003 invasion. He was killed 
on June 7, 2006, when his safe house located north of 
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Baqubah was hit by smart bombs dropped by U.S. air¬ 
craft. Al-Qaeda has continued its violent campaign in 
Iraq. 

The war continued as 2007 saw a rising death toll. 
The number of Iraqis killed in the war is not known. 
Some estimates are as high as 900,000 Iraqi dead from 
all causes related to the war. In addition, an estimated 
2 million Iraqis are said to have fled to Syria or Jordan. 
The number of Coalition forces killed is much clearer: 
more than 4,052 Americans and 309 other forces by 


April 2008. Private contractors killed and wounded are 
not included in this figure and have not been published. 

Further Reading: Kegan, John. The Iraq War: The Military 
Offensive, from Victory in 21 Days to the Insurgent After- 
math. New York: Knopf, 2004; Shawcross, William. The 
Allies: The United States, Britain and Europe in the After- 
math of the Iraqi War. London: Atlantic, 2003. 

Collin Boyd 





Hamas 

Hamas—an acronym of Harakat al-Muqawama al- 
Islamiyaa in Arabic, literally “Islamic Resistance Move¬ 
ment”—was both a part of a regionwide radical Islamic 
movement that developed in 1980s and an expression 
of the Palestinian struggle against Israeli domination 
and occupation. Hamas was established shortly after 
the outbreak of the first Intifada in the Gaza Strip in 
1987. 

Its political program and ideology were drafted in 
lofty Arabic rhetoric and religious symbolism. Hamas 
believed that “the land of Palestine is an Islamic Waqf 
consecrated for future Moslem generations until Judge¬ 
ment Day.” Hamas regarded nationalism (wataniya) as 
an implication of religious faith and struggle against the 
enemy as a religious duty. Hamas declared itself to be a 
“humanistic movement, which cares for human rights 
and is guided by Islamic tolerance when dealing with 
the followers of other religions.” According to its char¬ 
ter, “Under the wing of Islam it is possible for the fol¬ 
lowers of the three religions—Islam, Christianity and 
Judaism—to co-exist in peace and quiet.” Both its char¬ 
ter and many of its official statements are harsh and 
uncompromising. 

Hamas is divided into two main spheres of opera¬ 
tion: social programs such as building schools, hos¬ 
pitals, clinics, and religious institutions; and militant 
operations. The Hamas underground militant opera¬ 
tions included a number of suicide bombings that killed 
a few hundred Israeli soldiers and civilians, especially 


in February and March 1996, and after the outbreak 
of the al-Aqsa Intifada in September 2000. During 
this second intifada, when Palestinian towns and refu¬ 
gee camps were besieged by the Israeli army, Hamas 
organized clinics and schools that served Palestinians; it 
also summarily executed Palestinian collaborators with 
Israel. Many Hamas leaders and activists, including its 
founder, Sheikh Yassin, and his successor, Dr. Abdel 
Aziz al-Rantissi, were assassinated by Israel during the 
so-called targeted killing operations. Its leader, Khaled 
Meshaal, lives in exile in Syria. 

The social programs and political and religious 
stance of Hamas contributed to its considerable pop¬ 
ularity among the Palestinians. Hamas participated 
in the January/May 2005 Palestinian municipal elec¬ 
tions and achieved control of some places such as 
Beit Lahya in northern Gaza, Qalqiliya in the West 
Bank, and Rafah. On January 25, 2006, Hamas won 
the parliamentary elections, taking 74 of 132 seats in 
the Palestinian parliament. After the elections Hamas 
faced considerable diplomatic and financial pressure 
to adjust its ideology to Western and Israeli demands. 
In June 2007 Hamas attacked their Fatah rivals, result¬ 
ing in Hamas taking control of the Gaza Strip, while 
the West Bank remained under control of the Palesti- 
nanian National Authority. 

Further reading: Hroub, Khaled. Hamas: Political Thought 
and Practice. Washington, DC: Institute for Palestine Studies, 
2000; Mishal, Shaul, and Avraham Sela. Palestinian Hamas: 
Vision, Violence, and Coexistence. New York: Columbia 
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University Press, 2000; Nusse, Andrea. Muslim Palestine: 
The Ideology of Hamas. London: Routledge, 1998. 

Andrej Kreutz 

Havel, Vaclav 

(1936- ) Czech writer and president 

Vaclav Havel is a Czech dramatist, journalist, essayist, 
and former president of Czechoslovakia (1989-92) and 
of the Czech Republic (1993-2003). Havel was born in 
Prague in 1936 to a prosperous family. As a member of 
a former bourgeois family in a communist regime, Havel 
was denied privileges, including education. In order to 
finish high school he had to enroll in night school while 
supporting himself as a lab assistant. Afterward he was 
not permitted to enroll in a university. He trained for 
a short time at a technical institution and later com¬ 
pleted his theater degree as a part-time student at the 
Academy of Arts. After his mandatory military service 
Havel worked first at the ABC Theater and then at the 
Theater on the Ballustrade, well known for experimen¬ 
tal theater. Here, in the 1960s, Havel gained acclaim as 
a leader in the theater of the absurd in Czechoslovakia. 
Many of Havel’s plays were highly critical of the totali¬ 
tarian state’s oppression of individual liberties. 

During the Prague Spring, a 1968 reform move¬ 
ment led by Alexander Dubcek, Havel played an 
important role. His outspoken support for human 
rights during the period earned him the antagonism of 
the communist government. When Warsaw Pact forc¬ 
es invaded Czechoslovakia in August 1968, Havel was 
prohibited from involvement in public affairs, and his 
plays were banned from performance or publication. In 
spite of this Havel continued to write, and his plays and 
books were published to acclaim in other countries. 

Continuing his work for human rights, Havel was 
arrested and imprisoned a number of times. He was 
placed under house arrest from 1977 to 1979. Havel 
tirelessly took up his protest work again. In 1989 he 
participated in a commemoration of the 1969 death of 
Czech student Jan Palach and was again imprisoned 
for several months. 

In the same year the Civic Forum, which Havel had 
helped establish, began a series of protests that over¬ 
threw the communist government in what has become 
known as the Velvet Revolution. In December a heavily 
Communist parliament chose Havel as the new interim 
president of Czechoslovakia. After national elections 
the new Federal Assembly reelected him in June 1990. 


In 1993-98 Havel was elected president of the Czech 
Republic. During his 13 years as leader of postcommu¬ 
nist Czechoslovakia, Havel brought his country back 
into the mainstream of European politics. Havel negoti¬ 
ated the withdrawal of Soviet troops and forged friend¬ 
ships with the United States and European nations. The 
Czech Republic became a member of the Council of 
Europe, NATO, and the European Union. 

Further reading: Kriseova, Eda. Vaclav Havel: The Autho¬ 
rized Biography. Translated by Caleb Crain. Collingdale, 
PA: Diane Publishing Co., 1993; Pontuso, James F. Vaclav 
Havel: Civic Responsibility in the Postmodern Age (Twen¬ 
tieth-Century Political Thinkers). St. Charles, IL: Rowman 
and Littlefield, 2004. 

Jean Shepherd Hamm 

Hizbollah 

Hizbollah (Party of God) is a political, military, and 
social Islamic Shi’i organization established in Leba¬ 
non in 1982. After the Israeli invasion of Lebanon that 
year, Shi’i Muslims—with the assistance of the Iranian 
Revolutionary Guard—formed Hizbollah to combat 
the Israeli occupation. 

In the mid-1980s the Hizbollah guerrillas, known as 
the Islamic Resistance, executed a series of operations 
against Israeli and U.S. targets to force the United States 
and Israel to withdraw all military presence from Leba¬ 
non. After the end of the Lebanese civil war (1975-90), 
the group focused its attacks on the Israeli Defense Forc¬ 
es (IDF) and the South Lebanon Army (SLA). The IDF 
and the SLA occupied an 850-square-kilometer stretch 
in south Lebanon known as the “security zone.” Hiz- 
bollah’s main aim was to liberate this area. In 1996, the 
United Nations (UN) sponsored the “April Accord,” 
legitimizing Hizbollah as a resistance movement. 

After the withdrawal of the IDF from southern 
Lebanon in May 2000, Hizbollah continued fighting 
the IDF around the disputed, Israeli-occupied Shaaba 
Farms area. Although the UN regarded Shaaba Farms 
as Syrian territory, Hizbollah considered the area 
part of Lebanon. Hizbollah also sought the release of 
Lebanese and Arab prisoners in Israel and followed a 
strategy of snatching IDF soldiers in Shaba Farms to 
exchange for prisoners. 

In addition to its military wing, Hizbollah maintains 
a civilian arm, which runs hospitals, schools, orphan¬ 
ages, and one television station—Al-Manar. Hizbollah 
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held 14 seats in the 128-member Lebanese Parliament in 
2005. Hizbollah remains active in Shi’i-dominated areas 
in Lebanon—mainly the Bekaa Valley, the southern sub¬ 
urbs of Beirut, and southern Lebanon—and fought tena¬ 
ciously against the Israeli attack on it and the invasion of 
Lebanon in the summer of 2006. 

See also Arab-Israeli War (198Z). 

Further reading: Jaber, Hala. Hezbollah. New York: Colum¬ 
bia University Press, 1997; Saad-ghorayeb, Amal. Hizbullah, 
Politics and Religion. London: Pluto Press, 2002. 

Ramzi Abou Zeineddine 

Ho Chi Minh 

(1890-1969) Vietnamese communist leader 

Ho Chi Minh’s original name was Nguyen Ai Quoc. He 
fought against French rule over his country and after¬ 
ward struggled against the United States in the Vietnam 
War. Combining his ideology of communism with love 
of his country, Ho left an indelible mark in history. 

He was born in the village of Kim Lien in Annam 
on May 19, 1890, and received education from his 
father, Nguyen Sinh Huy, as well as in the local school. 
He attended the National Academy school in Hue and 
then worked as a teacher in south Annam. After taking 
a course in navigation, Ho traveled to the West to find 
means for liberating Vietnam from French rule. He was 
appalled at the oppressive rule of the colonial masters 
and had a burning desire to free his country. 

Ho went to Marseilles in 1911 and after three years 
traveled to London, where he worked in the kitchen of 
the Carlton Hotel. He was a member of the Overseas 
Workers Association. Ho was in the United States for 
some time and then went to Paris and drifted toward 
socialism and Marxism and became one of the found¬ 
ing members of the French Communist Party after its 
split with the Socialist Party in 1920. He called for Viet¬ 
namese independence, convinced that the road to it was 
through the doctrine of Marxism-Leninism. 

Ho edited a journal, Le Pariah (The outcast), where 
he published articles on anticolonialism under the 
alias Nguyen Ai Quoc. He used many names before he 
took up the name of Ho Chi Minh in 1940. In 1922 
he attended the fourth congress of the Comintern in 
Moscow, joined its Southeast Asia bureau, and took a 
leading part in the work of Krestintern (Peasant Inter¬ 
national). Playing a prominent role in the fifth congress 
as well, Ho advocated anticolonial revolution in Asia. 


He was not happy with the French Communist Party, 
which only made halfhearted attempts to oppose colo¬ 
nialism. Ho began to contact the Vietnamese exiles in 
Guangzhou (Canton) in southern China. 

After traveling to Brussels, Paris, and Bangkok, Ho 
went to Hong Kong and set up the Indochinese Com¬ 
munist Party (ICP) on February 3, 1930. Its agenda was 
to end French rule in Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam; 
nationalize the economy; and institute land reforms. 
In neighboring Laos and Cambodia, communist par¬ 
ties such as the Pathet Lao and the Khmer Rouge were 
set up. Until its formal disbanding in February 1951, 
the ICP under Ho took the lead in Vietnam’s struggle 
against French rule, where it organized party cells, trade 
unions, and peasants. 

Ho was in Moscow when World War II in Europe 
broke out on September 1, 1939. The war provided 
an opportunity to free Vietnam after the German vic¬ 
tory over France that allowed Japan, Germany’s ally, 
to occupy Vietnam. In January 1941 Ho returned to 
Vietnam after 30 years in exile. He established the 
Vietnam Doc Lap Dong Minh Hoi (League for the 
Independence of Vietnam), or Vietminh. In the north¬ 
ern portion of Vietnam, liberated zones were set up 
near the Chinese border. 

Ho was arrested by the Chinese government and 
returned in 1944 to Vietnam after spending two years 
in jail. In August 1945 Ho called for a revolution, and 
the Vietminh took control of Hanoi on August 17. 
When Japan surrendered on September 2, 1945, Ho 
immediately declared independence and formed the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV, or North 
Vietnam). He remained president of North Vietnam 
until his death in 1969. 

A communist state, North Vietnam would be 
embroiled in cold war politics, war with France, 
and the struggle for unification of both the Vietnams 
after the French defeat. Ho relentlessly followed 
his objective to establish a unified communist Viet¬ 
nam. After the breakdown of an agreement Ho had 
signed in Paris, the First Indochina War began. The 
Vietminh resorted to guerrilla warfare and by 1950 
were in complete control of the northern portion of 
Vietnam. The United States, following a contain¬ 
ment strategy in the cold war, gave military help to 
the French. The French-sponsored South Vietnam 
had been established in July 1949, which the Unit¬ 
ed States recognized in 1950. The Soviet Union and 
China recognized the DRV. 

The collapse of French forces at the Battle of Dien 
Bien Phu on May 7, 1954, ended French colonial rule 
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in Indochina, and Vietnam was divided in two at the 
17th parallel. Ho’s dream of a unified Vietnam had 
not been realized, and he would fight against the Unit¬ 
ed States in the Vietnam War. Although much of his 
country was devastated, Ho never wavered from the 
path toward his goal. Both Vietnams were unified in 
1975, six years after Ho Chi Minh’s death. 

Further reading: Decaro, Peter Anthony. Rhetoric of Revolt: 
Ho Chi Minh’s Discourse for Revolution. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Publishing Group, 2003; Duiker, William J. Ho 
Chi Minh: A Life. Boston: Hyperion Books, 2000; Ho Chi 
Minh. Prison Diary. Hanoi: Foreign Language Publishing 
House, 1972; Ho Chi Minh. Selected Writings. Hanoi: Gioi 
Publishers, 1994. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Hong Kong 

The First Anglo-Chinese, or Opium, War ended in 
1842 in total British victory and the cession by China 
of Hong Kong (several islands totaling 32 square 
miles on the tip of the Pearl River estuary) to Great 
Britain in the Treaty of Nanjing (Nanking). Hong 
Kong prospered and soon needed more room. Britain 
acquired the adjoining Kowloon Peninsula (oppo¬ 
site Victoria, the principal island of the colony) from 
China under the Treaty of Beijing (Peking) in 1860, 
and in 1898 it leased for 99 years additional land 
beyond Kowloon, called the New Territory. Britain 
would rule these 442 square miles of land (except for 
four years when it was under Japanese occupation 
between 1941and 1945) until 1997. 

Hong Kong was a free port and a hub of interna¬ 
tional trade in eastern Asia, and it provided refuge for 
Chinese revolutionaries led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, father 
of the Chinese Republic, and those fleeing the civil wars 
of the early republic. After the establishment of the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) in 1949 and dur¬ 
ing the chaos of the Cultural Revolution (1966-76), 
millions of refugees found opportunities there and a 
haven from Communist-ruled China. 

Because the continuation of a British colony on 
the China coast offended Chinese nationalism, China 
demanded Hong Kong’s return. Negotiations between 
British prime minister Margaret Thatcher and Chi¬ 
nese paramount leader Deng Xiaoping (Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing) culminated in an agreement in 1984 that would 
restore all the ceded and leased territories to China on 


June 30, 1997. The agreement stipulated that Hong 
Kong would be ruled for 50 years as a Special Admin¬ 
istrative Region (SAR) under a Basic Law that allowed 
it to maintain its own legislature, executive, and judi¬ 
ciary, currency, customs and police forces, flag, and 
passport. China would be responsible for its defense 
and foreign policy. Two other significant features of 
this agreement were: 

(1) Hong Kong would retain its capitalist and 
free-enterprise system and economic and financial 
structures; 

(2) The “One Country, Two Systems” arrangement 
would calm Hong Kong citizens’ fears of communism 
and perhaps lure the Republic of China on Taiwan to 
become part of the PRC. 

Britain made many reforms before 1997 that fur¬ 
thered the legal protection and self-governing rights of 
Hong Kong’s citizens. Nevertheless, several hundreds 
of thousands of them emigrated to Western countries 
before 1997. China appointed a prominent local busi¬ 
nessman, Tung Chee-hwa, first chief executive of Hong 
Kong. Tung navigated a difficult path between the 
aspirations of Hong Kong’s residents for self-govern¬ 
ment and China’s demand for a final say in all major 
decisions affecting the SAR. 

China always prevailed. For example, in 1999 
the Chinese National People’s Congress overruled the 
Hong Kong Court of Final Appeals on the right of 
abode for children with one Hong Kong parent. Tung 
resigned in 2005, two years before his second term 
ended, and was replaced by Donald Tsang, a respect¬ 
ed high-ranking civil servant who had risen to promi¬ 
nence under British rule. The PRC remained leery of 
demands for human rights and democracy by Hong 
Kong’s citizens. 

After the opening of China in 1979, a strong 
economic bond developed between Hong Kong and 
China. They became each other’s foremost partners 
in investment and trade, initially limited to adjoining 
Guangdong (Kwangtung) province, and after 1992 
spreading to other centers in China. While China 
needed Hong Kong’s managerial skills and capital, 
Hong Kong benefited from China’s deep, cheap labor 
pool. The SAR arrangement also applied to the for¬ 
mer small Portuguese colony of Macao, but found no 
acceptance from the people or government of Taiwan. 
In 2005 Hong Kong had an estimated population of 
6.8 million people who enjoyed one of the highest 
standards of living in Asia. 

See also Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution in 
China (1966-1976). 
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Further reading: He, R., ed. Hong Kong and the Handover. 
Boston: University Press of America, 1998; Patten, Christo¬ 
pher. East and West: China, Power and the Future of Asia. 
New York: Random House, 1998; Roberti, Mark. The Fall 
of Hong Kong: China’s Triumph and Britain’s Betrayal. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1994; Wang Gungwu and John 
Wong, eds. Hong Kong in China: The Challenge of Transi¬ 
tion. Singapore: Times Academic Press, 1999. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Horn of Africa 

Because of its strategic location near the Red Sea and 
the Arabian Peninsula, the Horn of Africa—currently 
composed of Ethiopia, Somalia, Eritrea, and Dji¬ 
bouti—witnessed some of the most intense and violent 
geopolitical maneuvering during the cold war. Both 
the United States and the Soviet Union poured vast 
sums of money and weapons toward their allies in the 
region. The effects of the cold war in the region were 
often grave: The meddling of the superpowers disrupted 
the decolonization and modernization processes, inten¬ 
sified local rivalries, heightened resulting violence, and 
contributed to the deaths of many Africans. 

Although the Horn of Africa had long had global 
strategic value because of its location near the Strait 
of Bab al-Mandab, where the Red Sea narrows before 
opening into the Indian Ocean, its significance grew tre¬ 
mendously after World War II. This was because of two 
factors: The growing importance of the Middle East and 
its vast petroleum resources, and the increasing intensity 
of the zero-sum competition between the United States 
and the Soviet Union for influence around the world. 

The United States first established a presence in the 
Horn during World War II. In 1943 the United States 
constructed a radio communications station—called 
Radio Marina—near the town of Asmara in Eritrea, 
then under British control. The Horn and Radio Mari¬ 
na took on increasing importance as the contours of 
the oil-based postwar world and cold war rivalries took 
shape. The United States worried that losing influence 
in the Horn would destabilize the governments of allies 
in the region, interrupt shipping lanes, and possibly 
staunch the supply of Middle East oil to the West. 

The strategic significance of Radio Marina changed 
the course of both Eritrean and Ethiopian history. Dur¬ 
ing the middle decades of the 20th century, Ethiopia 
was ruled by Emperor Haile Selassie, an autocrat who 
had first gained power in 1917. In the name of mod¬ 


ernizing Ethiopia, Selassie had dismantled the aristoc¬ 
racy and used the revenues gained from taxing coffee 
exports to centralize power. With aid from the United 
States Selassie continued to modernize Ethiopia and 
tighten his grip on power, which he would not yield 
until he was deposed in a coup in 1973. 

During the early postwar years the United States 
viewed the mostly Christian Ethiopia as the most stable 
and influential state in the entire Horn. Before World 
War II, however, the small, mostly Muslim sliver of 
land along the Red Sea known as Eritrea had not been 
part of the Ethiopian state. Unlike Ethiopia it had been 
colonized by Italy in the early 20th century and was 
controlled by the British during World War II. Despite 
this, after the war Eritrea found an unfavorable envi¬ 
ronment for independence. Two studies by the U.S.- 
dominated United Nations (UN) found that Eritrea 
lacked national consciousness as well as the basis for a 
stable economy. In 1953 the UN established a federa¬ 
tion in which Eritrea and Ethiopia were conjoined. In 
May 1953, five months after the Ethiopia-Eritrea fed¬ 
eration was established, Ethiopia and the United States 
signed a 25-year arms-for-bases accord. In 1962 Selass¬ 
ie dissolved the federal system and absorbed Eritrea 
into Ethiopia. The result was a 30-year war between 
Eritrean nationalists and Addis Ababa, which ended 
with an Eritrean victory in 1991 and the establishment 
of an independent Eritrea in 1993. 

The 1953 deal became the foundation of a 25-year 
relationship between Washington and Selassie. Between 
1953 and 1974 the United States gave more aid to Ethi¬ 
opia than to any other country in sub-Saharan Africa. 
In 1958 the United States helped fund a modern air 
force; in 1960 it agreed to train and equip an army of 
40,000; in 1966 it provided Ethiopia with a squadron 
of F-5 fighters. U.S. support strengthened Selassie’s hand 
against the numerous opposition groups that criticized 
his increasingly autocratic and corrupt administration. 
It also helped Salassie meet his nation’s top geopolitical 
interest, maintaining access to the Red Sea. 

In the 1970s the cold war landscape in the Horn 
changed dramatically. Several factors came together 
to end Selassie’s rule: a devastating famine mostly 
mishandled by the government, severe economic prob¬ 
lems caused by the oil crisis, and Selassie’s own senil¬ 
ity. The United States was trying to improve relations 
with Arab nations in the Middle East, many of whom 
opposed Christian-led Ethiopia. In 1973 a group of 
junior and noncommissioned army officers overthrew 
Selassie. Swayed by the radical thinking of the intel¬ 
ligentsia, this group, known as the Dergue (which 
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means “committee”), pursued a Marxist agenda. After 
a transitory phase, in 1977 Mengistu Haile-Mariam, 
a hard-line radical, emerged as the leader of the new 
Ethiopia. Haile-Mariam nationalized many businesses 
and implemented a sweeping land reform program to 
undermine the power of the old ruling class, merci¬ 
lessly repressed his political opponents, and cultivated 
closer ties with the Soviet Union. 

In 1975, taking advantage of the instability and 
immaturity of the regime in Addis Ababa, the Somalian 
government launched a military offensive against Ethi¬ 
opia. A mostly pastoral society, Somalia had not fared 
well in a modern world organized by agricultural and 
industrial nation-states. In 1960, after the newly indepen¬ 
dent British Somaliland merged with Italian Somaliland 
to become the Somali Republic, many within the new 
nation hoped to reunite with Somalis across the border 
in Ethiopia. In 1969 a coup organized by Major General 
Mohamed Siad Barre replaced the parliamentary system 
with a Soviet-style democratic republic run by a Supreme 
Revolutionary Council. Fueled by a massive arms build¬ 
up funded by the Soviet Union, Siad Barre maintained 
the long-standing hope of bringing together all Somalis 
under one government. Siad Barre’s government spear¬ 
headed the mid-1970s war with Ethiopia, which ended 
when Somalia withdrew in 1978. 

A reshuffling of cold war alliances accompanied 
internal political changes during the 1970s. In response 
to the radicalism of Mengistu Haile-Mariam, newly 
elected U.S. president Jimmy Carter suspended U.S. 
aid to Ethiopia, hoping that the situation would soon 
change, but, offered Somalia “defensive” weapons and 
incorporated the country into the U.S. security net¬ 
work. U.S. assistance to Somalia in the 1980s totaled 
$37 million. Similar political gymnastics occurred in 
Moscow. Although an ally of the Siad Barre govern¬ 
ment in Somalia, Moscow labeled its attack on Ethio¬ 
pia aggression and began to support the new regime in 
Addis Ababa. 

During the early 1990s, as the cold war ended, the 
Horn of Africa underwent yet another round of sweeping 
political changes. In Ethiopia severe economic problems 
and sustained rebellions in various parts of the country 
brought about the collapse of the Dergue. In May 1991, 
after a final push by the Tigray Peoples Liberation Front 
(TPLF), Ethiopia came into the hands of the Ethiopian 
People’s Revolutionary Democratic Front. Meanwhile, 
in Eritrea, the Eritrean Peoples Liberation Front (EPLF) 
seized control. Two years later they formalized indepen¬ 
dence with a referendum. The late 1980s found Somalia 
in a state of instability as numerous factions competed 


for state control without any clear victor. After Siad 
Barre was toppled in 1991, Mogadishu fell into a state 
of civil war. 

During the second half of the 20th century the 
people living in the Horn of Africa witnessed repeated 
changes in the political configuration ruling Ethiopia, 
Eritrea, and Somalia. The intense rivalry between the 
United States and the Soviet Union shaped these chang¬ 
es in profound ways. Such external influence sharpened 
divisions within the Horn and intensified the conflicts. 
International rivalries also combined with local dynam¬ 
ics—such as the long-standing imperial relationship 
of Ethiopia with its neighbors, the legacy of previous 
European colonialism in the area, and the personal 
and ideological agendas of local leaders such as Haile 
Salassie, Haile-Mariam, and Siad Barre—to shape the 
fate of this important region. 

Further reading: Korn, David. Ethiopia, The United States, 
and the Soviet Union. Carbondale: Southern Illinois Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1986; Lefebvre, Jeffrey. Arms for the Horn: U.S. 
Security Policy in Ethiopia and Somalia, 1953-1991. Pitts¬ 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1991; Westad, Odd 
Arne. The Global Cold War: Third World Interventions and 
the Making of Our Times. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2005. 
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Hu Jintao (Hu Chin-t'ao) 

(1942- ) Chinese politician 

Elected president of the People’s Republic of China 
on March 15, 2003, Hu Jintao was born in December 
1942 in Shanghai. He is the first Chinese leader whose 
career began after the communist victory of 1949. 

Hu became active in the Communist Youth League 
while in high school and graduated with a degree in 
hydraulic engineering. He worked for a hydropower 
station in Gansu and then, from 1969 to 1974, worked 
as an engineer for Sinohydro Engineering Bureau. In 
1974 Hu transferred to the construction department at 
Gansu. Within a year he earned a promotion to vice 
senior chief and met up with Song Ping, who would 
become his mentor. With Song’s help he took over as 
deputy director of Gansu’s Ministry of Construction in 
1980. In 1981 Hu embarked on training at the Central 
Party School in Beijing. His political career advanced 
rapidly when Deng Xiaoping named him to the Polit¬ 
buro Standing Committee in 1992. 
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Hu ]intao pictured during a defense meeting held in Washington, 
D.C., when he was vice president of the People’s Republic of China. 


Hu’s meteoric career rise continued with his 
appointment as governor of Guizhou (Kweichow) 
province in 1985. In 1988 he took over as party chief 
of the Tibet Autonomous Region at a time of great 
political turmoil. Hu ordered and led a political crack¬ 
down in Tibet in early 1989. During the 14th National 
Congress of the Communist Party of China (CPC), his 
name emerged as a potential future leader. In his 50s, 
he became the youngest member of the seven-person 
Politburo Standing Committee. In 1993 he became 
secretariat of the CPC Central Committee, and vice 
president of China in 1998. 

Hu ascended to the office of party general secretary 
at the 16th National Congress of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party in 2002, at a time of immense change for 
China. Economically, politically, and socially, China 
faced difficult issues, including the 2008 Olympic 
Games in Beijing and the uncertainty of a rapidly glo¬ 
balizing economy. 


Further reading: Cheng, Tun-Jen, Jacques Delisle, and Debo¬ 
rah Brown. China Under Hu Jintao: Opportunities, Dangers, 
and Dilemmas. Hackensack, NJ: World Scientific Publishing 
Company, 2005; Kien-Hong, Peter Yu. Hu Jintao and the 
Ascendency of China: A Dialectical. Singapore: Eastern Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2005; Zhang, Andy. Hu Jintao: Facing China. 
New York: Writers Club Press, 2002. 

Matthew H. Wahlert 

Hu Yaobang (Hu Yao-pang) 

(1915-1989) Chinese politician 

Hu Yaobang was born to a peasant family in Hunan 
Province and joined the Chinese Communist forces 
at age 14. He became a party member in 1933. He 
became a protege of Deng Xiaoping after serving 
under him in the Chinese Red Army, although they 
had many differences of opinion on political and phil¬ 
osophical issues. After the formation of the People’s 
Republic of China in 1949, Hu held many positions 
within the national government. 

Hu became head of the Communist Party’s Propagan¬ 
da Department, then became general secretary in 1980 
and chair in 1981. Hu attempted to create a more flex¬ 
ible, less dogmatic government that would seek practical 
and flexible solutions to particular problems rather than 
relying on rigid applications of Maoist ideology. He was 
also a strong champion of reform and democratization 
within the party and oversaw the rehabilitation of thou¬ 
sands of people, from party leaders to ordinary Chinese 
citizens, who had been unjustly exiled or imprisoned. 

Hu was forced to resign in 1987 and compelled to 
sign a statement of “self-criticism,” accepting respon¬ 
sibility for his failure to crack down on a series of stu¬ 
dent protests the previous year. He retained his seat on 
the Politburo, however, until he died of a heart attack 
two years later. 

His death on April 15,1989, sparked the Tiananmen 
Square Democracy Movement, which began with public 
protests and a hunger strike by thousands of students in 
Tiananmen Square in central Beijing. The protesters were 
brutally suppressed by the Chinese government, culmi¬ 
nating in what is now termed the Tiananmen Square 
massacre on June 4, 1989. 

Further reading: Hutchings, Gordon. Modern China: A Cen¬ 
tury of Change. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
2001; Meisner, Maurice J. The Deng Xiaoping Era: An 
Inquiry into the Fate of Chinese Socialism, 1978-1994. New 
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York: Hill and Wang, 1996; Yang, Zhong Mei. Hu Yao Bang: 
A Chinese Biography. Timothy Cheek, ed., with a foreword 
by Rudolf G. Wagner. Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, 1988. 

Sarah Boslaugh 

Huk Rebellion 

The Huk Rebellion was a leftist, rurally based armed 
rebellion in the Philippines, first against Japan and 
later against the newly independent, U.S.-supported 
Filipino government. Its main objective was indepen¬ 
dence and a more equitable society. The movement 
blossomed during World War II, dissipated in the mid- 
1950s, then returned during the late 1960s. 

The Hukbalahap, or Huks, originated during 
World War II to liberate the Philippines from Japanese 
control. Hukbalahap is a contraction of the Tagalog 
phrase “Hukbo ng Bay an Laban sa Hapon,” which 
means “People’s Anti-Japanese Army.” (Japan had 
taken control of the archipelago nation by defeating 
U.S.-Filipino forces in 1941.) 

The Huks found a base of support among the 
peasants of central Luzon, where approximately 80 
percent of local farmers lived under oppressive debt. 
Led by the socialist Luis Taruc, they advanced an agenda 
of nationalism and agrarian reform. Taruc had worked 
as a peasant organizer in the Pampanga region during 
the 1930s. Throughout the war the Huks trained local 
farmers in political theory and fighting strategy. 

By the end of the conflict the Huks could claim 
roughly 15,000 armed soldiers and many supporters. 
Obtaining their weapons mostly from retreating 
Filipino soldiers, old battlefields, and downed planes, 
they used their power to block Japanese food and 
military supplies and to interrupt the collection of 
taxes. Besides earning widespread popular support, the 
Huks developed communication networks and fighting 
tools that would serve them well in later years. 

After U.S.-led forces recaptured Luzon from the 
Japanese in February 1945, the Huks looked forward to 
independence as promised by the Tydings-McDuffie Act 
of 19 34. They formed a political party and won a number 
of elections in 1947, but were denied their rightful seats 
in parliament. In response they once again returned to 
the mountains and took up arms. In November 1948 
the Huks renamed themselves “Hukbong Mapagpalaya 
ng Bayan,” or People’s Liberation Army. 

The Huks came close to toppling the government 
in 1950. However, under the leadership of Ramon 


Magsaysay, the Filipino government was able to 
turn the tide on the Huks. Magsaysay pursued a 
two-pronged approach, combining vigorous military 
action with successful efforts to reform the army. 
When Taruc surrendered in 1954, the movement 
ended. Magsaysay’s campaign became the model for 
U.S. efforts in Vietnam. 

Rural discontent once again pushed the Huks to take 
up arms against the government in the late 1960s. In 
August 1969 however, President Ferdinand Marcos, 
with the aid of the U.S. government, launched a military 
campaign that crushed them. 

Further reading: Brands, H. W. Bound to Empire: The United 
States and the Philippines. New York: Oxford, 1992; Kerkv- 
liet, Benedict. The Huk Rebellion: A Study of a Peasant Revolt 
in the Philippines. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1977; Taruc, Luis. Born of the People. Bombay: People’s Pub¬ 
lishing House, LTD, 1953; Zaide, Sonia M. The Philippines: 
A Unique Nation. Manila: All Nations Publishing, 1999. 
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Hundred Flowers Campaign in 
China (1956-1957) 

Between 1949, when it came to power, and 1957, the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) completed land reform 
and eliminated domestic opposition. As a result of the 
First Five-Year Plan, it had collectivized agriculture and 
advanced industries. Chairman Mao Zedong (Mao 
Tse-tung) believed that most intellectuals supported 
his goals, but feared that there was resistance among 
the 100,000 or so “higher intellectuals” who had been 
Western trained. To arouse their enthusiasm Mao and 
Premier Zhou Enlai (Chou En-lai) decided in 1956 
to embark on a campaign to “Let a hundred flowers 
bloom, let a hundred schools contend.” This term was 
borrowed from the Hundred Schools of Thought era of 
the late Zhou (Chou) dynasty, circa 500 b.c.e., when 
many philosophies developed. Its goal was to gain the 
intellectuals’ cooperation by permitting some debate 
and to allow them to question the competence of party 
cadres to direct science and technology. Cadres, too, 
were encouraged to criticize the system under which 
they worked. 

The critics were encouraged by some liberalization 
in the Soviet Union after Nikita Khrushchev began 
de-Stalinization in 1956. Some were inspired by the 
May Fourth Movement and Intellectual Revolution in 
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China in 1919. Many, however, were inspired by Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideals and thought it their duty to point out 
where the party had deviated. Most sought to express 
their criticism within the limits of the system, such as the 
writer-journalist and CCP member Liu Binyan (Liu Pin- 
yen), whose newspaper articles described the divergence 
between bureaucratic mismanagement and communist 
ideals. By 1957 university students, too, had become 
involved, led by those in National Beijing (Peking) Uni¬ 
versity, whose predecessors had led the May Fourth 
Movement. They put up posters protesting the politici¬ 
zation of academic life on a Democracy Wall. 

The leaders of the CCP were, however, unprepared 
for the extent and bitterness of the criticism by writ¬ 
ers, scientists, and social scientists. In July 1957 Mao 
reversed himself, stating that intellectual freedom 
was only permissible if it strengthened socialism. He 
denounced those who had spoken out in the Hundred 
Flowers campaign as “rightists,” “counter-revolution¬ 
aries,” and “poisonous weeds.” Many senior CCP lead¬ 
ers had never endorsed the campaign and supported the 
crackdown. By the end of the year the anti-rightist cam¬ 
paign was in full swing, and more than 300,000 intel¬ 
lectuals had been condemned and sent to jail or labor 
camps, humiliated by public denunciations, and forced 
to make confessions. Their careers were ended. Count¬ 
less bright students and young cadres never got a chance 
for a career as a result of their participation. Some were 
executed. The swing of the pendulum to severe repres¬ 
sion was sharp and unrelenting. It reflected the insecu¬ 
rity of the CCP leaders and their fear of freedom. 

See also Great Leap Forward in China ( 1958 - 1961 ). 

Further reading: MacFarquhar, Roderick. The Hundred 
Flowers Campaign and the Chinese Intellectuals. New York: 
Praeger, 1960; MacFarquhar, Roderick, and John K. Fair- 
bank, eds. Cambridge History of China. Vol. 14, The People’s 
Republic of China, Part 1: The Emergence of Revolutionary 
China, 1949-1965. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1987; Mu Fu-sheng. The Wilting of the Hundred Flowers: 
The Chinese Intelligentsia Under Mao. Westport, CT: Green¬ 
wood, 1962. 
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Hungarian revolt (1956) 

In 1956, Hungary was a nation of 9 million. Allied 
to Germany during World War II, it was occupied by 
Soviet troops in 1944-45. Hungarian Communists 


began the process that by the late 1940s would give 
them control over the government. By that time, Hun¬ 
gary’s government had undergone changes that ensured 
that the leadership strictly followed directives from the 
Soviet Union. The first Communist leader, from 1949 
to the early 1950s, was the hard-liner Laszlo Rajk. He, 
in turn, was replaced on Moscow’s orders by an equally 
harsh leader, Matyas Rakosi. 

While the imposition of Communist rule in Hun¬ 
gary was particularly repressive, it was applied with 
force throughout Eastern Europe into the early 1950s. 
At that time, a series of events took place that indicated 
restrictions from the Soviet Union and internal restric¬ 
tions might be loosening. The first event was the death 
of Stalin in 1953. A slight thaw and liberalization fol¬ 
lowed in both the Soviet Union and the satellite states. 
There were changes in the internal policies in the East 
European states. Hard-liners died mysteriously, and in 
countries where rebellions against the Soviets had been 
put down, there seemed to be a certain degree of liber¬ 
alization. 

Closer to home, there seemed to be a change in 
Hungary’s direction. Rakosi was pushed aside and a 
moderate, Imre Nagy, was brought in to take his place. 
Nagy left this position in 1955 and his predecessor, 
Rakosi, returned. In July 1956 Nikita Khrushchev 
suggested to Rakosi that he should visit Moscow. Nagy 
was back in, but left the government after a very short 
while. This is when the troubles began. 

On October 23, 1956, students demanded that 
Nagy return to the government. The students were 
fired on by the police, and on the following day martial 
law was declared. Soviet troops in Hungary put down 
the increasing number of riots and demonstrations. 
The violence escalated until October 28, when Nagy 
returned to the government, a cease-fire was signed, 
and the Soviet troops withdrew from Budapest. 

In the next week Nagy and the newly formed gov¬ 
ernment began making changes that alarmed not only 
hard-line Hungarian Communists but the leadership in 
Moscow as well. Political prisoners were released and 
the one-party system was ended. 

Most serious, however, was the statement made 
that Hungary would begin withdrawing from the War- 
Saw Pact. Khrushchev ordered the Soviet army to com¬ 
mence Operation Whirlwind, a strong military response 
to the rebellion. Whirlwind commenced on November 
4 and lasted until November 12. It was a Soviet-only 
operation, as the 120,000-man Hungarian army was 
not trusted politically. Most of the fighting took place 
in the streets of Budapest. 
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There was a political movement as well. Janos Kadar 
arrived in Budapest on November 7. He was a long-time 
Communist operative with a history of being in and out 
of power. When the revolt began, Kadar left Budapest 
and went to the Soviets, formally asking them to inter¬ 
vene in ending the disorder. Coming from a member of 
the Hungarian government, this request reinforced the 
impression of the legitimacy of the Soviet intervention. 

In the end, the Soviet army saw 700 men killed 
and approximately 1,500 wounded. Three thousand 
Hungarians died, most in Budapest. Many thousands 
of Hungarians left the country, first to Austria, where 
refugee camps were set up, and then later to the United 
States, Canada, France, and Britain. 

POLITICAL ORDER 

As the Soviet Army put an end to the rebellion, Kadar, 
assisted by the Soviet ambassador Yuri Andropov, 
restored political order. Nagy was taken by the Soviets 
and executed in 1958. Kadar’s rule was, at first, charac¬ 
terized by harshness and reprisals against anyone who 
participated. 

In the following years, however, Kadar liberalized 
the regime, instituting what Khrushchev and others con¬ 
temptuously referred to as “Goulash Communism.” 
Kadar did not look for loyalty so much as conformity. 
Hungary, in relation with other members of the War¬ 
saw Pact in the 1960s-1980s, was very liberal. By 1989 
it had the most advanced economy in eastern Europe. 
Authors did not have to submit their works to a censor 
prior to publication, but those who crossed the unstat¬ 
ed line could still find themselves in trouble. 

The United States government, which many con¬ 
sidered to have instigated the rebellion through Radio 
Free Europe broadcasts, had decided that the potential 
for a nuclear war outweighed the benefits of assisting 
the Hungarians. From 1956 on, American diplomatic 
talk of rolling back communism was replaced with the 
phrase “containment.” 

Although Khrushchev succeeded in reestablishing 
the Communist government, his indecisiveness and 
actions prior to the rebellion damaged his credibility. 
It took the prodding of many within the Soviet govern¬ 
ment to make him act, and the fact that he had had to fly 
to Yugoslavia to get Tito’s approval before intervening 
led many to question his leadership. In 1957 an attempt 
was made to replace him, which failed. His continued 
problems in foreign policy, however, finally led to his 
ouster in 1964. 

By 1989 there were significant changes. In April 
the Hungarian government tore down the barbed wire 


fences on its frontier with Austria. In June that same 
year, 200,000 Hungarians attended the reburial of Imre 
Nagy from a common grave to a place of honor. 

See also Prague Spring. 

Further reading: Gaddis, John Lewis. The Cold War: A New 
History. New York: Penguin Press, 2005; Granville, Johanna 
C. The First Domino: International Decision Making during 
the Hungarian Crisis of 1956. College Station: Texas A&M 
University Press, 2004; James, Beverly A. Imagining Postcom¬ 
munism: Visual Narratives of Hungary’s 1956 Revolution. 
College Station: Texas A&M University Press, 2005. 
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Hussein, Saddam 

(1937-2006) Iraqi leader 

Saddam Hussein was born in A1 Awja near Tikrit, Iraq, 
to a poor family. He was raised mostly by an uncle and 
attended school in Baghdad. As a young man he joined 
the Ba’ath Party. After Hussein was involved in an abor¬ 
tive attempted to assassinate Abdul Karim Qassem, the 
leader of the 1958 Iraq revolution, he fled to Egypt, 
where he studied law. When the Ba’ath seized power in 
1963, he returned to Iraq but was soon imprisoned for 
another attempt to overthrow the regime. He escaped 
from prison in 1966 and was elected assistant general 
secretary of the Ba’ath. 

Under the patronage of Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr, to 
whom he was related by blood, Hussein rose in power 
following the 1968 Ba’athist-led coup. In 1975 Hus¬ 
sein and Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi signed the 
Algiers Accord, which led to the Iran-Iraq Treaty of 
International Boundaries and Good Neighborliness, 
whereby the eastern portion of the Shatt al Arab was 
ceded to Iran. The agreements were a victory for Iran, 
and Hussein subsequently argued that Iraq had only 
signed under duress. 

In 1979 Hussein ousted the ailing al-Bakr and 
assumed leadership of the Ba’ath Party and the nation. 
He emulated the Stalinist approach to government, 
establishing a totalitarian state based on a cult of per¬ 
sonality. He ruthlessly purged possible dissidents within 
the Ba’ath Party, closely controlled the media and com¬ 
munications systems, and had the populace—especially 
the youth—indoctrinated in loyalty to himself. Although 
not a professional soldier, Hussein often appeared in 
military uniform, and he curried favor with the army. 
His regime was a secular one, and he closely monitored 
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A mural of former Iraqi leader and supreme military commander 
Saddam Hussein painted on a wall in rural Iraq. 


Shi’i clerics and Islamist movements. He appointed rela¬ 
tives and close associates from Tikrit to key government 
positions and demanded absolute loyalty. However, his 
regime also improved education, healthcare services, 
and the status of women. 

Hussein initiated the Iran-Iraq War (1980-88) 
ostensibly to recover the Shatt al Arab but also to con¬ 
tain the Shi’i-led Iranian revolution. The result¬ 
ing war of attrition led to massive human, military, 
and economic losses for both sides. Neighboring Arab 
nations in the Gulf and Saudi Arabia, fearing the export 
of the Iranian revolution, assisted Iraq with loans and 
aid. From the Iraqi perspective the Arab regimes were 
paying for the war with money, and Iraq was paying 
with the blood of its soldiers. After the war Hussein 
downplayed his former secularism and adopted a more 
Islamic approach. He also launched major offensives, 
including the use of poison gas, against Kurdish forces 
in northern Iraq. 

With the collapse of the Soviet Union, a major ally, 
Iraq became more isolated and found it increasingly dif¬ 
ficult to obtain loans or assistance to rebuild its war-torn 
economy. Hussein also recognized the mounting hos¬ 
tility of his former Arab allies and resented the refusal 
of Kuwait to forgive wartime loans. He also accused 
Kuwait of illegally slant-drilling for petroleum into Iraq. 
In August 1990, he ordered the invasion of Kuwait. 


Kuwait quickly fell to the Iraqi forces and was incorpo¬ 
rated into Iraq. The international community, including 
the Arab world, condemned the invasion and after a 
month of massive aerial bombardment in the so-called 
First Gulf War, coalition forces, led by the United 
States, moved into Kuwait. The Iraqi army crumbled 
and hastily retreated. The coalition established no-fly 
zones that essentially created an autonomous Kurdish 
region in the north. However, Hussein crushed upris¬ 
ings, especially among the large and disaffected Shi’i 
population in southern Iraq. Iraq managed to rebuild 
much of its infrastructure, and water and electricity 
services were restored to major cities. 

In spite of a decade of international sanctions that 
resulted in the deaths of tens of thousands of mostly 
civilian Iraqis, Hussein clung to power. International 
diplomacy and arms inspections resulted in the demili¬ 
tarization and destruction of most of the Iraqi military 
arsenal, but although severely weakened, the military 
remained intact. Hussein’s sons Uday and Qusay became 
increasingly powerful during the 1990s, and their errat¬ 
ic behavior and violence terrorized those around them. 

Saddam Hussein’s regime was overthrown in the 2003 
U.S.-led invasion of Iraq (the Second Gulf War). As 
U.S. forces entered Baghdad many leaders of the regime, 
including Hussein and his sons, went into hiding. His 
sons were found and killed, and U.S. forces ultimately 
captured Hussein, who was then put on trial for crimes 
committed during his rule. During the protracted trial, 
Hussein adopted a belligerent tone, maintaining that he 
was still the legitimate ruler of Iraq, but he was found 
guilty and executed. A new Iraqi regime was established, 
and the Ba’ath Party was banned from holding positions 
in government or schools. The Iraqi army was also dis¬ 
banded, but the nation continued to face tremendous 
economic and social problems as sectarian fighting broke 
out and massive opposition to foreign occupying forces 
erupted throughout much of the country. 

Further reading: Aburish, Said K. Saddam Hussein: The Poli¬ 
tics of Revenge. London: Bloomsbury, 2000; Karsh, Efraim, 
and Inari Rautsi. Saddam Hussein: A Political Biography. 
New York: Free Press, 1991; Sluglett, Marion-Farouk, and 
Peter Sluglett. Iraq Since 1958. London: I.B. Tauris, 2001. 
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India 

India became an independent nation on August 15, 
1947, with the end of British colonial rule. With a pop¬ 
ulation of 1,095,351,995 (July 2006 estimate), India is 
the second most populous nation after China. It is the 
seventh-largest nation in land area in the world, cov¬ 
ering 3,287,590 square kilometers. It borders Bangla¬ 
desh, Bhutan, Myanmar, China, Nepal, and Pakistan. 
It presents considerable ethnic, linguistic, and religious 
diversity. India has 18 officially recognized languages 
and about 1,600 dialects. Hindus form 83.5 percent 
of the total population. After Indonesia, India has the 
second-largest number of Muslims, who constitute 13 
percent of the population. 

The partition of the British Empire into India 
and Pakistan created problems for both countries, a 
legacy that continues. India faced problems includ¬ 
ing the merger of princely states, an influx of refugees 
from Pakistan, communal riots, the division of assets, 
and war with Pakistan. The 562 independent princely 
states were given the choice to merge with either India 
or Pakistan. Vallabhbhai Patel (1875-1950), the home 
minister, was the architect of the merger of these states. 
Hyderabad and Junagarh were annexed when their 
rulers did not select the option of merging with India. 
War broke out over the state of Jammu and Kashmir, 
whose ruler, Maharaja Hari Singh (1895-1961), had 
signed the Instrument of Accession with the governor- 
general of India, Lord Louis Mountbatten (1900-79) 
on October 26, 1947. Despite opposition, Prime Minister 


Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964) took the matter to 
the United Nations, which called for a cease-fire on 
August 13, 1948. It called for a plebiscite to determine 
the desire of the people of the state. The hostilities were 
over by December 31, 1948, and the demarcation line 
became the Line of Control (LOC) between the two 
countries. India also was getting ready to prepare a 
constitution, and B. R. Ambedkar (1891-1956) was 
appointed chairperson of the Drafting Committee on 
August 29, 1947. On November 26, 1949, the Constit¬ 
uent Assembly adopted the constitution. India became 
a sovereign democratic republic on January 26, 1950, 
when the constitution came into effect. Rajendra Prasad 
(1884-1963) became the first president of India, which 
adopted a parliamentary form of government. 

In 1952 the first general elections were held, and the 
Indian National Congress (INC), under Nehru, formed 
the government. Nehru left an indelible mark on mod¬ 
ern Indian history with his belief in a parliamentary 
form of democracy, a socialist pattern of society, secu¬ 
larism, equality before the law, and nonalignment. He 
believed that India could play a meaningful role at the 
time of cold war. Imbued with a high dose of ideal¬ 
ism, India pursued a dynamic policy in international 
politics. Acting as intermediary, India contributed to 
a lessening of tensions by hosting conferences like the 
Asian Relations Conference in 1947 and the Confer¬ 
ence on Indonesia in 1949. The Bandung Conference 
(1955) was the high-water mark in Indian diplomacy. 
India became the chair of the peacekeeping machinery, 
the International Control Commission, after the end of 
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Indians bathe in the Ganges River, a sacred rite. India’s history is mixed with religion, as in the partition into Pakistan and Bangladesh, 
and the continuing border conflicts that occur today. 


the First Indochina War (1946-54). Nehru also played a 
pivotal role in establishing the Non-Aligned Movement 
in 1961. India had maintained friendly relations with 
China and signed a friendship treaty in 1954. But there 
were boundary disputes with China, which resulted in 
the Sino-Indian War of October 1962. India’s humili¬ 
ating defeat was a great shock to Nehru, and Indian 
foreign policy lost its momentum. 

A planning commission was set up in 1950 headed 
by Nehru. Large sectors of the economy were modern¬ 
ized. The new policies aimed for an increase in agri¬ 
cultural productivity and industrialization within the 
framework of a socialist pattern of society. The govern¬ 
ment engaged itself in manufacturing, railways, avia¬ 
tion, electricity, communication, and infrastructural 
activities. The Indian Institutes of Technology, In tune 
with the scientific temperament of Nehru, research and 
educational institutions were established. Attempts also 
were made to change the social sector through legisla¬ 
tion in parliament. 


Lal Bahadur Shastri (1904-66) became the next 
premier. The debacle for India in the Sino-Indian War of 
1962 and the death of Nehru prompted Pakistan to wage 
another war. The Indian army crossed the border, bring¬ 
ing Lahore under Indian artillery fire. A cease-fire was 
called by the United Nations on September 22, 1965. 
The Tashkent Agreement was signed on January 10, 
1966, and the cease-fire line (CFL) became the de facto 
border between the countries. 

With the initiation of Indira Gandhi as prime min¬ 
ister, another important era began in contemporary Indi¬ 
an history. Daughter of Nehru, she was prime minister of 
India twice, between 1966 and 1977 and again from 1980 
to 1984. She unleashed a program of Garibi Hatao (abol¬ 
ish poverty), supported the Indochinese people in the Viet¬ 
nam War, and moved closer to the Soviet Union with the 
signing of a 20-year treaty in August 1971. The liberation 
war in East Pakistan had started, and India was facing 
problems arising out of the exodus of 10 million refugees 
to provinces in eastern India. War became inevitable. On 
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December 3, the air force of Pakistan began preemptive air 
strikes on eight Indian airfields. The Pakistan army sur¬ 
rendered on December 16 in Dhaka. The Shimla Accords 
prevented outbreaks of any major conflict between the 
two countries until 1999. 

Scientific development went forward at a tremen¬ 
dous speed with the launch of a satellite into space. 
In May 1974 India successfully carried out an under¬ 
ground nuclear explosion at Pokhran. The program 
of the Green Revolution, which utilized new types 
of seeds, resulted in greater agricultural productivity 
and self-sufficiency in food production. There were 
demonstrations and strikes in protest against infla¬ 
tion and the poor standard of living. Indira Gandhi 
also was found guilty of violating election laws and 
she imposed a state of national emergency on June 26, 
1975. Fundamental rights were suspended, censorship 
was imposed on the press, and opposition leaders were 
put behind bars. When Gandhi called for elections 
two years afterward, the Congress Party was badly 
trounced, and the combined opposition, the Janata 
Party, came into power. 

Morarji Desai (1896-1995), the first non-Congress 
prime minister of India, headed a coalition that lasted 
for two years. The mutual bickering among coalition 
partners and unsolved economic problems witnessed 
the return of Gandhi to power with a large majority 
in January 1980. The rise of militancy in the Punjab 
was crushed by the Indian security forces, but Gan¬ 
dhi paid with the loss of her life at the hands of her 
Sikh bodyguards on October 31, 1984. The violence 
that erupted against the Sikhs created another dark 
chapter in Indian history. Rajiv Gandhi (1944-91), 
the son of Indira Gandhi, was the next prime minister, 
and he took the country toward economic reforms and 
expansion of the telecommunication sector and infor¬ 
mation technology (IT). 

India became involved in the ethnic conflict in Sri 
Lanka. The Indo-Sri Lankan Peace Accords were 
signed in 1987, and the Indian Peace Keeping Force 
(IPKF) was dispatched to Sri Lankan. Rajiv Gandhi 
was charged with corruption and the Congress lost the 
elections of November 1989. He was assassinated by a 
Sri Lankan suicide bomber in 1991. 

The history of India since the last decade of the 
20th century has been marked by the menace of ter¬ 
rorism, major economic reforms, tackling poverty, 
tremendous growth in IT, reservation to backward 
classes, and becoming a nuclear nation. The Janata 
Party ministry of Vishwanath Pratap Singh (1931- ) 
lasted less than a year, but reactions to the affirmative 


action by his government of reserving jobs and seats in 
educational institutions for lower classes divided India 
along caste lines. Politicians like Singh and others jet¬ 
tisoned merit-based awards for the quota system. 
Even after more than five decades of reservation, the 
various governments retained this system. The govern¬ 
ment of Manmohan Singh (1932- ) reserved seats 
for lower classes in some of the premier institutions of 
the country. 

India shifted from its decade-old centralized plan¬ 
ning model to a market-driven economy and joined the 
mainstream of globalization on an international level 
at the time of the Congress ministry of P. V. Narasimha 
Rao (1921-2004). Indian workers were sought after in IT 
fields globally. The educational infrastructure had devel¬ 
oped so as to produce one of the world’s largest concen¬ 
trations of technical personnel. 

There had been communal violence between Hin¬ 
dus and Muslims following the demolition of the Babri 
mosque in 1992 over the question of the birthplace of 
the Hindu god Ram in Ayodhya. Violence again erupted 
in 2002 after a train fire in Godhra, Gujarat, resulting in 
the massacre of Hindus and Muslims alike. Relations with 
Pakistan deteriorated over Kashmir, which has remained 
one of the major sources of conflict between the two 
countries. The conflict assumed dangerous proportions 
with the specter of a nuclear conflict after the Kargil War 
of 1999. Prime Minister Shri Vajpayee and the Pakistan 
premier Nawaz Sharif (1949- ) signed the Lahore Decla¬ 
ration in February 1999 to solve the Kashmir problem. 
But the fourth war between the two countries began on 
May 8 and lasted for 73 days. 

In spite of the odds, India maintained a democratic 
system. The country maintains steady economic growth 
and a reduction in the poverty level. India also is striving 
for a permanent seat on the UN Security Council. 

Further reading: Brown, Judith M. Nehru: A Political Life. 
New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2004; Hasan, Mush- 
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from the Corridors of War. New Delhi: Promilla, 2005; 
Schofield, Victoria. Kashmir in Conflict: India, Pakistan and 
the Unending War. London: I.B. Tauris and Company, 2002; 
United Nations Development Program. Human Develop¬ 
ment Report 2004. New York: UNDP, Hoechstetter Printing 
Co., 2004; Varma, Pavan K. Being Indian: The Truth About 
Why The 21st Century Will Be India’s. New Delhi: Penguin 
Books India, 2004. 
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Indochina War (First and Second) 

The French colonization of Indochina—consisting of 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia—was completed when 
Laos became a French protectorate in 1893. World War 
II opened new avenues for anticolonial movements in 
Southeast Asia. In the wake of the Japanese occupa¬ 
tion of Indochina, the Vietnamese Communist leader 
Ho Chi Minh (1890-1969) set up the Vietnam Doc 
Lap Dong Minh Hoi (League for the Independence 
of Vietnam), or Vietminh. He gave the call in August 
1945 to liberate Vietnam. The Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (DRV), or North Vietnam, was established on 
September 2, 1945, after the formal Japanese surren¬ 
der on the same day. Laos and Cambodia did likewise. 
But the French were in no mood to give up Indochina. 
The Vietminh was ordered by the French to lay down 
arms, but they attacked the French troops in Hanoi 
on December 19, 1946. Thus the First Indochina War 
began. The Khmer Issarack, the Free Khmers of Son 
Ngoc Thanh (1907-76), were aligned with the Viet¬ 
minh. In Laos, the Pathet Lao under Souphanouvong 
(1901-95) also fought against the French. The three 
communist factions formally formed the Viet-Khmer- 
Lao alliance on March 11, 1951. 

In the cold war period, the United States followed 
a containment strategy and helped France by giving it 
military aid. It amounted to 85 percent of the French 
Indochinese budget, and it provided up to 40 percent 
of the military budget of France during the First Indo¬ 
china War by 1952. In March 1949 the southern part 
of Vietnam became an associate state within the French 
Union, along with Laos and Cambodia. By 1950 South 
Vietnam had been recognized by the United States and 
Great Britain. 

The establishment of the People’s Republic of 
China in 1949 was very favorable to the DRV. China 
recognized the government of Hanoi and supplied mili¬ 
tary materiel according to an agreement of April 1, 
1950. The Soviet Union and its East European allies 
also recognized the DRV. The actual combatants in the 
First Indochina War were the Vietminh, the Pathet Lao, 
and the Khmer Issarack fighting against the French. 
The Vietminh resorted to guerrilla warfare. By 1950 
the Vietminh had established complete control over the 
northern free zone, and the communists had strength¬ 
ened their position in Laos and Cambodia. 

The commander in chief of the Vietminh, Vo Nguy¬ 
en Giap (1911- ), was an expert on modern guerrilla 

warfare and led the army of Vietnam from its inception. 
His strategy of dispersing French troops and capturing 


weak outposts had paid off well. By 1952 half of the 
villages of the Red River Delta were under his control. 
The war was becoming unpopular in France, with a 
heavy loss of men from the French Expeditionary Corps 
and materiel. General Henri Navarre (1898-1983), the 
commander of the French forces, had captured the town 
of Dien Bien Phu, 16 kilometers from the Lao border, in 
November 1953. Navarre established a fortified camp 
and was convinced of a North Vietnamese attack so 
as to open the road to Laos. Giap did not make any 
assault and instead surrounded the camp with about 
50,000 soldiers of the Vietnamese People’s Army. The 
siege of Dien Bien Phu began on March 13, 1954, and 
11,000 French troops were entrapped. The Vietminh 
artillery cut off the supply by air to the French troops. 

FRENCH SURRENDER 

On May 7 Dien Bien Phu fell, and the next day the Geneva 
Conference on Indochina began. The Geneva Confer¬ 
ence divided Vietnam temporarily along the 17th paral¬ 
lel into two states, North and South Vietnam. Elections 
would be held two years afterward to decide unifica¬ 
tion of the two Vietnams. On November 7,1953, Cam¬ 
bodia became independent, two days later; Norodom 
Sihanouk (1922- ) returned to form a government. 
The conference recognized the Pathet Lao as a political 
party with control over the Phong Saly and Sam Neua 
Provinces. 

Although there is no disagreement over the Second 
Indochina War ending in 1975, there is controversy 
about the year of its beginning. The years 1954, 1957, 
1959, and 1960 have been named as the starting point. 
Most authorities agree on 1959, when the central com¬ 
mittee of the Lao Dong Party in January called for 
armed struggle in South Vietnam to achieve the goal of 
unification. Gradually the whole of Indochina would be 
involved in war because the Geneva Conference of 1954 
did not resolve the Vietnamese problem, and all the sig¬ 
natories violated its provisions. The United States pro¬ 
vided military and economic assistance to Ngo Dinh 
Diem (1901-63), the president of South Vietnam. Diem 
refused to hold the elections called for in the Geneva 
Conference to decide about unification. 

Compared to the weakness of Diem’s regime, Hanoi 
under Ho was politically stable and increased support 
to the communist factions in Laos, Cambodia, and 
South Vietnam. In September 1960 Le Duan (1908- 
86), the secretary of the Lao Dong Party, called for the 
overthrow of Diem’s government to achieve the goal of 
unification. Le Duan had earlier led the independence 
struggle against France in the south. The Ho Chi Minh 
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Trail passing through Laos and Cambodia was the main 
supply route for North Vietnam to send convoys carry¬ 
ing supplies to the Vietcong in South Vietnam. 

The U.S. commitment to South Vietnam strength¬ 
ened during President John F. Kennedy’s administra¬ 
tion (1961-63), when the dispatch of American Green 
Beret “special advisers” to South Vietnam began. In 
August 1964 the USS Maddox was attacked by North 
Vietnamese patrol boats, creating the Gulf of Tonkin 
incident. Although the veracity of the incident was 
questioned afterward, the U.S. Congress gave full 
authority to President Lyndon B. Johnson to retaliate. 
The Vietnam War escalated, with the survival of South 
Vietnam a primary consideration for Johnson, who had 
reaffirmed the policy of Kennedy. 

The United States aimed at eliminating the Vietcong 
by bombing, chemical warfare, and counterinsurgency 
operations. Combat troops were sent in 1965, and their 
number reached 500,000 three years later. During the 
Tet (Vietnamese New Year) Offensive of January 1968, 
the communists attacked major cities of South Viet¬ 
nam. Meanwhile, domestic dissent in the United States 
regarding the Vietnam War was gathering momentum. 

The coup by General Lon Nol (1913-85) in Cambo¬ 
dia on March 18, 1970, added a new dimension to the 
Second Indochina War. On April 21 the United Indo¬ 
chinese Front was established. The summit conference 
three days afterward in southern China was attended 
by Pham Van Dong representing North Vietnam, Noro¬ 
dom Sihanouk as head of the National United Front of 
Cambodia, Souphanouvong from the Pathet Lao, and 
Nguyen Huu Tho as a representative of the provisional 
government of South Vietnam. The delegates called for 
unity in fighting against the United States. 

The objectives of the 1971 U.S. attack on Laos were 
to cut the trail and prevent North Vietnam from attack¬ 
ing northern areas of South Vietnam. With 9,000 U.S. 
and 20,000 South Vietnamese troops, the campaign 
lasted for 45 days and resulted in a disastrous defeat 
of South Vietnam. The objective of cutting off the trail 
could not be achieved. The failure of South Vietnamese 
ground troops in spite of air support showed that it was 
not ready to take over a ground combat role from the 
United States. 

The lessening of tension in the international arena 
had its impact on the Paris Peace Talks, which had 
started on January 23, 1969. The Sino-U.S. rap¬ 
prochement, growing domestic opposition to the war, 
increasing success of communists in battlefields, the 
mounting cost of the war, and the loss of life of U.S. 
soldiers compelled the United States to disengage from 


Vietnam. The Paris Peace Agreements on Vietnam were 
signed on January 27, 1973. It was only a matter of 
time before the communists would score the final vic¬ 
tory. On April 30, 1975, communist forces entered the 
South Vietnamese capital of Saigon. The two Vietnams 
were reunited officially in January 1976. On Decem¬ 
ber 2, 1975, the Lao People’s Democratic Republic 
(LPDR) was formed. The government of Lon Nol in 
Cambodia was ousted by the Khmer Rouge on April 
17, 1975. By 1975 the whole of Indochina was com¬ 
munist, and the Second Indochina War was over. 
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Indonesian Communist Party (PKI) 

The left movement in Indonesia began within the 
Sarekat Islam (Islamic Association), established in 
1911. Henk Sneevliet established the Indische Sociaal 
Democratische Vereenigin (ISDV, Indies Social Demo¬ 
cratic Association) in 1914 and worked within the 
Sarekat Islam. After the Russian Revolution of 1917 
the ISDV increased its membership, and in May 1920 it 
changed its name to Partai Kommunist Indonesia (PKI, 
Communist Party of Indonesia), which became the first 
communist party in Asia. It was expelled by the Sarekat 
Islam. The PKI organized strikes, and Dutch authori¬ 
ties, alarmed, expelled leaders like Sneevliet and Tan 
Malaka. The policy of repression by the government 
made the PKI popular, and it organized large-scale 
strikes in 1926. In November the Republic of Indone¬ 
sia was proclaimed. After proclamation of the Republic 
of Indonesia on August 17, 1945, by Ahmed Sukarno 
(1901-70) the PKI believed it to be Japanese sponsored 
and fascist. The republic successfully crushed two com¬ 
munist rebellions in 1946 and 1948. 
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There was a change in PKI’s direction after 1950 
under the leadership of Dipa Nusantara Aidit. It had 
an agenda of nationalist commitment and supported 
Sukarno’s anticolonial policy. In the first general elec¬ 
tions of 1955 the PKI was aligned with the Perserika- 
tan Nasional Indonesia (PNI, Indonesian Nationalist 
Union), founded by Sukarno in June 1927. The PKI 
received 16.4 percent of the votes, and in the newly 
elected parliament it had 39 seats. With maneuvering 
and a dedicated party cadre, the PKI had become a 
political force to be reckoned with in the country. 

In July 1957 the PKI made advances in municipal 
elections. The PKI had become vocal about the Dutch 
control of West New Guinea (Irian Jaya/Papua). In the 
wake of a campaign to annex it, the members of PKI as 
well as PNI seized control of Dutch industries in Decem¬ 
ber 1957. The PKI’s voice against the dominance of for¬ 
eign capital in Indonesia gradually led to the nationaliza¬ 
tion of major industries. Religious parties like Islamist 
Masyumi were in favor of declaring the PKI illegal. The 
party had found Sukarno as an ally and supported his 
Guided Democracy. The PNI, PKI, and Nahdatul Ulema 
were among the major political parties that were allowed 
to function. After the abortive coup of February 1958, 
martial law was imposed by Sukarno, and the PKI sup¬ 
ported it. By 1960 the PKI could influence Sukarno on 
internal and foreign policy of the country. 

The situation in Indonesia during the 1960s was 
ripe for a communist insurrection, and the PKI exploit¬ 
ed the situation to its maximum potential. The crop 
failure in central Java in February 1964 resulted in a 
starving population of 1 million. Both Sukarno and the 
PKI launched the Crush Malaysia campaign. PKI cadres 
crossed over the border and took part in guerrilla war¬ 
fare in Sarawak and north Borneo. The United States 
terminated military aid in September 1963. 

The PKI had begun a program of arming the peo¬ 
ple. It had become the third-largest communist party 
in the world, with a membership of 3.5 million. It had 
the direct support of 20 million people through its var¬ 
ied organizations. On the night of September 30,1965, 
six top army generals were rounded up, taken to the 
Halim Air Force Base, and brutally killed. The identity 
of the perpetrators of the crime was not known, but 
blame was placed on the PKI. The Gerakan on Sep¬ 
tember 30 resulted in violent retribution against the 
PKI. There was a slaughter of a half-million Commu¬ 
nists, including the Chinese. The PKI was outlawed in 
March 1966. 

General Haji Mohamed Suharto (1921- ), who 
had taken leadership in crushing the coup, became the 


acting president in March 1967. Sukarno remained 
under house arrest until his death on June 21, 1970. 
Suharto established the Kopkamtib (Operational Com¬ 
mand for the Restoration of Security and Order) to 
scuttle the opposition, muzzle the press, and prevent 
the reemergence of the PKI. There was otokritik (self- 
criticism) by exiled PKI members in Beijing. In 1999 
President Abdurrahman Wahid asked the exiled PKI 
leaders to come back to open a dialogue, but the pro¬ 
posal did not find favor with fundamentalist Islamic 
groups. 
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Indo-Pakistani Wars (Kashmir) 

After the departure of the British in August 1947, India 
and Pakistan became successor states. The partition of the 
British Indian Empire into India and Pakistan left a lega¬ 
cy of mutual discord that is felt to the present day. India’s 
foreign policy after independence was centered around 
world issues; relations with India dominated Pakistan’s 
security concerns. Kashmir remained the major bone 
of contention between the two countries. The state of 
Jammu and Kashmir was Muslim-dominated, with Hin¬ 
dus and others constituting about 48 percent of the pop¬ 
ulation. It had boundaries with both India and Pakistan. 
The ruler, Maharaja Hari Singh, vacillated over whether 
to join India or Pakistan. Pakistan sponsored an attack 
on the state on October 22, 1947, leading Hari Singh 
to sign the Instrument of Accession with the governor- 
general of independent India, Lord Mountbatten 
on October 26, 1947. The next day it was accepted by 
India. The sovereignty of Kashmir became a source of 
conflict, as Pakistan did not recognize the merger of its 
state with India. India agreed to Hari Singh’s request 
for military assistance after accepting the Instrument 
of Accession, and thus the first war between India and 
Pakistan began. 
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India airlifted reinforcements and deployed the 
161st Infantry Brigade into Kashmir. Pakistan had 
occupied about one-third of the state and named it 
Azad Kashmir (Free Kashmir). In late December the 
war turned in favor of Pakistan when it gained control 
of the Punch, Mirpur, and Jhanger regions. By 1948 a 
stalemate had developed. Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru (1889-1964) of India took the matter to the 
United Nations (UN) despite some opposition in the 
cabinet, which saw Kashmir as an internal problem 
of India. The terms of the cease-fire outlined in the 
UN resolution of August 13, 1948, called for with¬ 
drawal of Pakistani troops and the holding of a plebi¬ 
scite to determine the desire of the Kashmir people. 
On December 31, 1948, a cease-fire was declared, and 
the demarcation line after the end of hostilities became 
the line of control (LOC) between the two countries. 
The Kashmir valley, Jammu, and Ladakh came under 
Indian control, and the state became the only Mus¬ 
lim majority province of secular India. Swat, Gilgat, 
Hunza, Nagar, and Baltistan constituted Pakistan- 
administered Kashmir. 

CONTINUING CONFLICT 

Neither India nor Pakistan adhered to the August 
resolutions, and the conflict over Kashmir continued. 
Pakistan insisted on a plebiscite, while India demanded 
Pakistan’s withdrawal from territory it controlled (Azad 
Kashmir). In February the Constituent Assembly of the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir ratified accession to India, 
and, after two years, the state became one of the prov¬ 
inces of the Indian Union. 

After a boundary agreement between China and 
Pakistan was negotiated in March 1963, the situation 
became still more complicated because China gained a 
large portion of the Trans-Karakoram Tract, ceded by 
Pakistan. The defeat of India in the 1962 October War 
by China encouraged Pakistan to enter another round 
of war. It was widely believed that hawkish elements 
in Pakistan began the war so as to snatch an easy vic¬ 
tory from a humiliated India after the Sino-Indian War. 
The second Indo-Pakistan conflict began after a series 
of border clashes starting in March 1965. The border 
skirmishes, which began in the Rann of Kutch region of 
Gujarat, were contained in June after British mediation. 
A tribunal gave Pakistan 350 square miles of territory in 
1968. The president, Muhammad Ayub Khan (1907— 
74), ordered Operation Gibraltar in August 1964 and 
sent infiltrators to Indian-held Kashmir. 

The skirmishes between the forces of India and 
Pakistan began on August 6 and escalated into a large 


battle nine days later. The Indian army captured the 
strategic Haji Pir Pass inside Pakistan totalling 710 
square miles of Pakistani territory, while Pakistan occu¬ 
pied 210 square miles of Indian territory. The UN Secu¬ 
rity Council called for a cease-fire on September 22 and 
the war ended the next day. 

A meeting between the prime minister of India, 
Lal Bahadur Shastri, and Ayub Khan was arranged 
in the city of Tashkent by Soviet premier Alexey Kosy¬ 
gin. Under the Tashkent Agreement of January 10, 
the armies of both India and Pakistan went back to the 
positions they had held before August 5. Both agreed 
to resolve their disputes by peaceful means and not to 
interfere in each others’ internal affairs. 

The Tashkent declaration proved to be a temporary 
respite in the deteriorating relationship between India 
and Pakistan. Ayub was blamed for Pakistan’s deba¬ 
cle and Pakistan’s foreign minister, Zulfikar Bhut¬ 
to, resigned. Internally, East Pakistan was simmering 
with discontent; its leader, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
criticized the government for neglecting the security of 
East Pakistan at the time of the 1965 war. When East 
Pakistan declared its independence, the Pakistani army 
retaliated with brutality against the people of East 
Pakistan. 

Indian prime minister Indira Gandhi declared the 
support of her government of Bangladesh (the name for 
independent East Pakistan). Next, India signed a 20- 
year Treaty of Peace, Friendship, and Cooperation with 
the Soviet Union in August 1971 to checkmate either 
Chinese or U.S. interference in case of a war with Paki¬ 
stan and gave support to Bangladesh’s revolt. 

On December 3 the Pakistani air force began pre¬ 
emptive air strikes against eight airfields in East Paki¬ 
stan. India retaliated and began an air, land, and sea 
attack on Pakistani forces in the east, marching toward 
Dhaka, the capital of Bangladesh. More than 1 million 
people in Bangladesh perished before Pakistan’s army 
surrendered in Dhaka. Bhutto and Gandhi signed the 
Shimla Accords on July 2, 1972, by which both coun¬ 
tries recognized the line of control (LOC) after the war 
of 1971. India and Pakistan resolved to refrain from 
the use of force against each other and to solve disputes 
bilaterally without third-party mediation. 

Starting in the mid-1980s, a sizable number of the 
people of Kashmir expressed a desire for independence 
and received support from Pakistan. Human rights 
abuses by the terrorists and the Indian army drew 
international attention. In 1998 both India and Paki¬ 
stan conducted nuclear tests and their relations became 
more volatile. In spite of this, both prime ministers, Atal 
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Bihari Vajpayee of India and Nawaz Sharif of Pakistan, 
signed the Lahore Declaration for solving the Kashmir 
dispute peacefully. 

In February 1999 a war that would last for 73 
days began on May 8 on the Kargil ridges, situated 
about 120 miles from Srinagar, the capital of Indian 
Kashmir. Both armies had to fight in the inhospita¬ 
ble terrain of the Kargil mountains. On July 14 both 
India and Pakistan ended military operations without 
boundary changes. 

Kashmir has remained an unresolved problem 
between the two nations. It has assumed dangerous 
proportions with the potential for a nuclear conflict. 
However, summit talks have begun between leaders of 
both nations. 
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Institutional Revolutionary Party 
(PRO 

For more than seven decades (1929-2000) Mexico 
was governed by a single ruling party that dominated 
Mexican politics in a so-called one-party democracy. 
Dubbed the “perfect dictatorship” in 1990 by the con¬ 
servative Peruvian novelist Mario Vargas Llosa, the 
ruling party went through several name changes and 
transformed in important ways as the century pro¬ 
gressed, but it also retained a high degree of institu¬ 
tional continuity. 

Following the Mexican Revolution (1910-20), the 
constitution of 1917, and the turmoil of the Cristero 
Rebellion (1926-29), the party was founded in 1929 
by Supreme Chief (Jefe Maximo) and President Plutarco 
Elias Calles (1929-34). It was called the Revolutionary 
National Party (Partido Nacional Revolucionario, or 
PNR). In 1938, soon after nationalizing the properties 
of foreign oil companies, President Lazaro Cardenas 


(1934-40) changed its name to the Mexican Revolution¬ 
ary Party (Partido Revolucionario Mexicana, or PRM). 
Its final name change came under President Miguel 
Aleman Valdes (1946-52), when in 1946 it became the 
Institutional Revolutionary Party (Partido Revolucio¬ 
nario Institutional, or PRI), as it has remained into the 
21st century. 

The PRI and its forebears (hereafter referred to 
as the PRI) won every national election from 1934 to 
2000, when it was defeated at the polls by Vicente 
Fox, candidate of the opposition party Partido de 
Accion Nacional (National Action Party, or PAN). 
While the PRI did not outlaw opposition parties—in 
fact, encouraging their existence to lend greater legiti¬ 
macy to its rule—its grip on the reins of state power 
remained unassailable by virtue of its domination of 
the machinery of state, the major media, and the elec¬ 
toral process, and by its capacity to repress or coopt 
opposition and to garner popular support by its selec¬ 
tive dispensation of government patronage. Its strat¬ 
egies of rule and modes of domination were similar 
to the political machines that dominated major U.S. 
urban centers, such as Mayor Richard J. Daley’s polit¬ 
ical machine in Chicago (1955-76). 

Despite its origins in the aftermath of the Mexi¬ 
can Revolution and its ostensibly “revolutionary” 
orientation, the PRI grew increasingly conservative, 
authoritarian, and corrupt after the major reforms 
of the Cardenas years. Cardenas in effect forged an 
authoritarian corporatist state, in which all major 
social sectors were represented in the state and par¬ 
ty’s bureaucratic and administrative structures: the 
military, labor unions, the agrarian sector, and the 
popular sector. Unlike the situation in many Latin 
American countries, the Mexican army and police 
remained firmly subordinated to civilian authority. 
Organized labor was represented by the Mexican 
Workers’ Federation (Confederacion de Trabajadores 
de Mexico, or CTM), an increasingly bureaucratized 
union founded under Cardenas and firmly integrated 
into state structures. Independent or insurgent labor 
unions were either repressed or coopted. The agrar¬ 
ian sector was represented by the National Peasant 
Confederation (Confederacion Nacional Campesino, 
or CNC) and other state-controlled organizations. 

In the six decades from 1940 to 2000, the PRI 
was characterized by its conservatism at home and, 
from the 1950s, its rhetorical support for leftist and 
revolutionary movements abroad, such as the Cuban 
revolution. Under President Manuel Avila Camacho 
(1940-46), the PRI supported the Allies in World War 
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II and in 1942 agreed to the Bracero Program with 
the United States, permitting a specified number of 
temporary Mexican laborers into that country annu¬ 
ally to work in mining, commercial agriculture, and 
related industries. Conceived as a wartime measure, 
under pressure from the U.S. government and commer¬ 
cial interests, the program was extended until 1965. 

Dispensing with much of the socialist rhetoric 
and orientation of the Cardenas years, the Camacho 
administration slowed the pace of agrarian reform; 
installed the moderate Fidel Velasquez as head of the 
CTM (which he dominated until his death in 1997); 
established a state-run national bank (Nacional 
Financiera); loosened restrictions on foreign owner¬ 
ship of Mexican resources; expanded public works 
programs; and embarked on an export-led model of 
national development. 

These trends continued under Camacho’s succes¬ 
sors Miguel Aleman Valdes (1946-52), Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines (1952-58), Adolfo Lopez Mateos (1958-64), 
and Gustavo Diaz Ordaz (1964-70). These were the 
years of the so-called Mexican Miracle, when rela¬ 
tive social peace prevailed, state-led industrialization 
made major strides, and economic growth rates were 
the highest in the nation’s history. The government’s 
principal source of foreign exchange derived from 
state control of the Mexican oil industry through 
PEMEX (Petroleos Mexicanos), established in 1938. 
In the 1960s many Mexicans grew increasingly disen¬ 
chanted with the ruling party’s authoritarianism and 
corruption. A major crack in the PRI’s ideological edi¬ 
fice came in the October 1968 Tlatelolco massacre in 
Mexico City, on the eve of the country’s hosting of the 
Olympics, when the police and state security forces 
violently repressed popular demonstrations calling for 
greater democracy. 

The PRI’s corruption, graft, nepotism, and violent 
repression of opposition mounted in the 1970s under 
presidents Luis Echeverrfa Alvarez (1970-76) and Jose 
Lopez Portillo (1976-82). Oil revenues were at an all- 
time high, though much of the income was squandered 
in bribes, kickbacks, inflated salaries, and wasteful 
projects. Numerous protest movements by workers, 
students, farmers, and others were violently suppressed, 
including a guerrilla movement in the state of Guerrero 
led by former schoolteacher Lucio Cabanas. 

Government debt rose dramatically, with world 
financial markets flush with petrodollars and transna¬ 
tional financial institutions like the World Bank eager 
to extend low-interest loans to “developing” econo¬ 
mies like Mexico’s. In 1982, under President Miguel de 


la Madrid (1982-88), a combination of a global reces¬ 
sion, low world oil prices, record-high debt ($80 billion 
in 1982), galloping inflation, and massive government 
expenditures led to the effective bankruptcy of the 
Mexican state. Devaluation of the peso and a restruc¬ 
turing of the international debt followed, though in 
December 1988, when de la Madrid left office, foreign 
debt had risen to a record $105 billion, second only to 
Brazil’s. 

As a consequence of these and related crises, the 
administrations of presidents Carlos Salinas de Gortari 
(1988-94) and Ernesto Zedillo (1994-2000) embarked 
on a major effort to rein in inflation and slash the size 
of the federal government through privatization of 
state-owned industries and pursuit of fiscal austerity 
measures recommended by the International Mon¬ 
etary Fund. 

The combination of prolonged economic crises 
and erosion of the PRI’s ideological legitimacy led to 
the party’s defeat in the 2000 elections, though it con¬ 
tinued to play a major role in the National Assembly 
and in state and local governments throughout Fox’s 
tenure, as it promised to play in the administration of 
PAN-affiliated President Felipe Calderon, elected in 
2006. 
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1995; Meyer, Michael C., William L. Sherman, and Susan 
M. Deeds. The Course of Mexican History. 8th ed. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2007; Middlebrook, Kevin 
J. The Paradox of Revolution: Labor, the State, and Author¬ 
itarianism in Mexico. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1995. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

International Monetary Fund (IMF) 

Since its foundation at the end of World War II, the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF, or Fund) has been 
one of the world’s most powerful and controversial 
multilateral economic institutions. Debates on the role 
of the IMF in the global economy have intensified in 
recent decades, especially from the 1990s. Like its “sister 
institution, ” the World Bank, the IMF was conceived 
at the Bretton Woods Conference of 1944 and formally 
established the following year, its official mandate “to pro¬ 
mote international monetary cooperation ... to facilitate 
the expansion and balanced growth of international 
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trade ... to promote exchange stability ... to assist 
in . . . the elimination of foreign exchange restrictions 
which hamper the growth of world trade ... to give 
confidence to members by making the general resources 
of the Fund temporarily available to them ...” (Article 
I, Purposes, Articles of Agreement of the IMF). 

Headquartered in Washington, D.C., since its foun¬ 
dation, in 2007 it had 184 member countries, with a staff 
of 2,716 in 165 countries. In pursuit of its mandate, the 
IMF purports to engage in three principal activities: (1) 
surveillance through the “monitoring of economic and 
financial developments”; (2) providing loans; and (3) 
providing technical assistance. It is governed by its Board 
of Governors, one from each member country. The Exec¬ 
utive Board, comprised of 24 directors, is responsible for 
its daily operation. 

Eight of these 24 Executive Board members are 
appointed by the IMF’s largest “quota holders” (the 
United States, Japan, Germany, France, and the United 
Kingdom). A member’s quota “is broadly determined 
by its economic position relative to other members.” 
In 2007 the United States had the largest quota, based 
on “special drawing rights” (SDRs), with SDR 37.1 
billion (equivalent to $55.1 billion). In essence, the 
IMF’s largest contributors wield the most power with¬ 
in the institution. 

Critics charge that the IMF and the “neoliberal” 
economic paradigm that it promotes locks underde¬ 
veloped countries into positions of structural subordi¬ 
nation within the global capitalist system. Especially 
controversial are IMF policy prescriptions for “aus¬ 
terity measures” and “structural adjustment” that 
include privatization of state-run entities, reduced pub¬ 
lic expenditures, and radically curtailed intervention 
of national governments in their national economies. 
Opposition to IMF policies and their underlying ratio¬ 
nales has intensified in recent decades, as evidenced 
in part by the rise of left-leaning neo-populist regimes 
in Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, and else¬ 
where in Latin America from the 1990s. Denouncing 
IMF policies as unjust, immoral, corporate welfare, and 
a major contributor to poverty, unemployment, and 
human misery worldwide, critics characterize the IMF 
and associated multilateral institutions and treaties 
(the World Bank, the G-7, the World Trade Organiza¬ 
tion [WTOJ, NAFTA, and many others) as instruments 
of the wealthy and powerful and major obstacles to 
social justice, economic well-being, and political rights 
among the world’s poor. As economic globalization 
accelerates in the 21st century, debates on the role of 
the IMF are likely to intensify. 


Further reading: International Monetary Fund Web site. 
www.imf.org (accessed February 12, 2007); O’Brien, Robert, 
et al., Contesting Global Governance: Multilateral Economic 
Institutions and Global Social Movements. New York: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 2000. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

interstate highway system, U.S. 

In 1919 shortly after the conclusion of World War I, the 
United States Army organized a convoy that departed 
Washington, D.C., bound for San Francisco, Califor¬ 
nia. The objectives of the cross-country trek were to test 
military vehicles and ascertain the feasibility of mass 
transport on a nationwide scale. The trip took 62 days. 
Twenty-five years later General Eisenhower commanded 
the invasion of Europe during World War II and noted 
the ease and freedom of movement for the troops. 

Early attempts to construct a national highway sys¬ 
tem in the United States were woefully underfunded; 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt had proposed such 
a project as a means of putting the unemployed to work 
during the Great Depression and World War II. Elected 
president in 1952, Eisenhower advanced an agenda 
that led to the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, under 
which state and federal governments would match road 
and bridge construction costs. Two years later, Eisen¬ 
hower signed the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, 
which provided federal funding of $25 billion for a 
highway system. 

The roads were designed to accommodate traffic 
volumes expected 20 years later. Lanes were required 
to be 12 feet wide with a paved 10-foot shoulder; a 
minimum of two lanes in each direction had to carry 
cars at speeds of 50 to 70 miles per hour. More than 
41,000 miles of highway would be built. North-south 
roadways were designated with numbers ending in odd 
integers; east-west interstates were given even numbers. 
Alaska is the only state without an interstate highway. 

Eisenhower may have considered a highway system 
necessary for the efficient movement of military equip¬ 
ment and personnel or the effective evacuation of cities in 
event of a nuclear attack, but the effects on the economy 
were much wider-reaching. Suburbs grew, construction 
jobs were created, and commercial freight was trans¬ 
ported; more automobiles were built, and roadside busi¬ 
nesses developed. There were drawbacks as well, some 
becoming clear only later. Many older cities embraced 
interstate projects only to find that downtown business 
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The creation of the U.S. interstate highway system had far- 
reaching effects on the economy and the way of American life. 


districts could now be bypassed entirely. Interstate routes 
disrupted urban neighborhoods and slashed across farm¬ 
ers’ fields. The ease of interstate travel discouraged mass 
transit and helped speed the demise of long-haul pas¬ 
senger rail service. Interstate maintenance and capacity 
issues continued to create friction between the federal 
and state governments. 

Further reading: Lewis, Tom. Divided Highways: The Inter¬ 
state Highway System and the Transformation of American 
Life. New York: Viking Press, 1997; Rose, Mark H. Inter¬ 
state Express Highway Politics, 1941-1981. Knoxville: Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee Press, 1990. 

John M. Mayernik 

Intifada (first) 

The first intifada (the Intifada, from the Arabic for 
“shaking off ”) was a popular uprising among Palestin¬ 
ians against Israel’s military occupation, confiscation of 
their land, and suppression of their collective identity. 
The uprising started on December 8, 1987, in the Pal¬ 
estinian refugee camp Jabalya in the Gaza Strip, and 
quickly spread to the rest of Gaza and the West Bank, 


including East Jerusalem, all of which had been under 
Israeli occupation since the 1967 Arab-Israeli War. 

The Intifada was a spontaneous popular phenom¬ 
enon caused by a number of domestic and international 
factors. The most important of these factors was a sense 
of hopelessness that had pervaded the occupied territo¬ 
ries and the belief among Palestinians that neither the 
military efforts of the Arab states nor diplomatic efforts 
by the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
and Arab states would end the occupation. According 
to some analysts, the final catalyzing factor emerged 
in November 1987 when the Arab leaders at the Sum¬ 
mit Conference in Amman, Jordan—just 40 miles away 
from the occupied territories—placed the Iran-Iraq 
War at the top of the Arab political agenda and rele¬ 
gated the Palestinian question to the end of the list. In 
addition, the Palestinian economy had declined since the 
1967 war, and the territories had become a reservoir for 
cheap labor for Israel and its second-biggest export mar¬ 
ket after the United States. The average income of the 
Palestinian worker had declined, and a growing number 
of Jewish settlers had moved into the territories. 

The Intifada used mainly low-key violence and avoid¬ 
ed the use of weapons. It was largely limited to political 
demonstrations, strikes, refusal to pay taxes, and some 
stone throwing. Nevertheless, the Israeli authorities 
moved to suppress the uprising; Defense Minister Yit¬ 
zhak Rabin ordered the troops “to break the bones of 
the Palestinian demonstrators.” Following high casual¬ 
ties among Palestinians, the United Nations Security 
Council announced that it deplored the Israeli repres¬ 
sion, but the confrontation continued and in the first 
13 months of the Intifada more than 300 Palestinians 
and 12 Israelis lost their lives. The economic price of 
the Intifada was also high. Between 1987 and 1990 the 
GNP in Gaza declined at least 30 percent; the situation 
in the West Bank was not much better. By the middle of 
1990 the Intifada had lost much of its earlier impetus, 
and popular frustrations resulted in the killing of real or 
suspected collaborators. 

In spite of these hardships and the lack of success, 
the Intifada was seen by the Palestinians as a major 
event in their recent history. It was a popular action 
that encompassed all social strata and groups. The pop¬ 
ular committees in towns and villages mobilized the 
population and looked after the families of the dead 
and wounded. However, the Intifada failed to achieve 
the long-term goal of self-determination and the end of 
the Israeli occupation. 

In November 1988 the Palestinian National Council 
at Algiers declared an independent Palestinian state, but 
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Israel deemed the declaration null and void. Although 
the PLO did not initiate the Intifada, it tried to play a 
leading role in the struggle, in the course of which the 
PLO and Hamas became political rivals. This internal 
division weakened the popular movement. The Intifada 
did succeed in bringing international attention back to 
the Palestinian cause and was a factor behind the U.S. 
sponsorship of the Madrid Conference in November 
1991. 

See also Arab-Israeli-Palestinian peace negotiations. 

Further reading: Peretz, Don. Intifada: The Palestinian 
Uprising. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1990; Sandler, 
Shmuel. The Arab-lsraeli Conflict Transformed: Fifty Years 
of Interstate and Ethnic Crises. Albany: SUNY Press, 2002; 
Shalev, Aryeh. The Intifada: Causes and Effects. Tel Aviv: 
Tel Aviv University, Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies, 
1991. 

Andrej Kreutz 

Intifada, al-Aqsa 

The al-Aqsa Intifada (uprising) of Palestinians broke 
out in September 2000 following a provocative visit 
by Ariel Sharon and 400 Israeli soldiers to the Haram 
al-Sharif in Jerusalem. The Haram al-Sharif complex 
includes the al-Aqsa Mosque, which is viewed by Mus¬ 
lims as the third-most-sacred site in Islam. Many Jews 
believe the site is also the location of the ancient tem¬ 
ple of Solomon and refer to it as the Temple Mount. 
Some also hope to rebuild the temple on the site in the 
future. Owing to these conflicting religious and historic 
claims, the site has been a flash point for confrontations 
between Palestinians and Israelis. 

The al-Aqsa Intifada was also evidence of contin¬ 
ued Palestinian opposition to the Israeli occupation 
and the failure to achieve meaningful national indepen¬ 
dence. The uprising fed Israeli fears and the determina¬ 
tion by those on the Israeli right to retain control of 
the territories. Since the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, the 
Israeli military government had controlled more than 
1.9 million Palestinians through military orders; these 
included arrests, detention without trial, restrictions on 
movement, collective punishment, and land appropria¬ 
tion as well as appropriation of water resources. 

Under dual governance, Israeli settlers in the territo¬ 
ries—some 200,000 by 2006—came under Israeli law, 
but Palestinians remained under military rule. Under 
the Oslo Accords Israel had agreed to trade land for 


peace and had gradually withdrawn from some terri¬ 
tory in the West Bank. 

The Palestinians had hoped that Oslo would be a 
step toward the creation of an independent Palestinian 
state. Disillusioned and angry over the continued Israeli 
occupation and the perceived failures and corruption of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), led 
by Yasir Arafat and Fatah, many young Palestinians 
turned to the more radical Hamas and Islamic Jihad. 
They adopted a new tactic of using suicide bombers to 
attack not only Israeli soldiers and settlers in the occu¬ 
pied territories but also Israeli civilians across the so- 
called green line inside the pre-1967 Israeli borders. 
These attacks undermined support for the peace pro¬ 
cess in Israel and strengthened the position of Israeli 
hard-liners who were opposed to returning any territo¬ 
ry. Further Israeli settlements also continued to be built 
even after Oslo in 1993. Ariel Sharon, known for his 
hawkish stance and support for the settlers, was elected 
Israeli prime minister in 2001. 

In 2002 Israeli forces reoccupied much of the West 
Bank territory that had been turned over to the Palestine 
Authority. In Jenin the Israelis met with armed Palestinian 
opposition. Israeli forces retaliated by reducing much of 
the town to rubble, and many were killed or made home¬ 
less. Israeli forces also laid seige to Bethlehem, where sev¬ 
eral wanted Palestinians had taken refuge in the Church 
of the Nativity. Arafat’s compound in Ramallah was also 
surrounded, and he spent most of the last two years of 
his life under virtual house arrest. Israel also assassinated 
Sheik Ahmed Yassin and Abdul Aziz al-Rantissi, two key 
Hamas leaders. Yet the suicide attacks inside Israel con¬ 
tinued, resulting in a number of civilian deaths. By 2004 
over 4,000 Palestinians and 900 Israelis had died, more 
than had died in the six years of the first Intifada. 

Israel also began to build a wall to separate the ter¬ 
ritories. At 360 kilometers long, with guard towers at 
about every 300 meters, trenches, and barbed wire, the 
wall was twice as long as and three times higher than the 
Berlin Wall. Built entirely on Palestinian land occupied by 
Israel since the 1967 war, the wall separated Palestinians 
from one another, limited access to Jerusalem, and iso¬ 
lated some communities entirely. However, the wall did 
not prevent further suicide attacks. Following Arafat’s 
death in 2004, Mahmoud Abbas, known as Abu Mazen, 
became the new Palestinian president. But in spite of con¬ 
certed efforts he failed to revive the peace process or to 
stop the suicide bombers. Hamas won the free and open 
Palestinian elections in 2006, and Ismail Haniyeh, a pop¬ 
ular and charismatic Hamas leader from the Gaza Strip, 
became the prime minister. Israel and its ally the United 
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States refused to deal with Hamas, which the United 
States considered a terrorist organization. Much-needed 
foreign aid was halted or constricted, and the economic 
situation in the territories became increasingly dire. 

Prime Minister Sharon adopted a policy of sequen¬ 
tial unilateral decisions whereby he made policy 
regarding the territories without consultation with the 
Palestinians. In 2005 he withdrew Israeli troops from 
the Gaza Strip and dismantled several Israeli settle¬ 
ments, but Israel retained control over land, air, and sea 
entries into Gaza and periodically attacked or invaded, 
often in retaliation for attacks by Palestinians. 

After Sharon was incapacitated following a series of 
strokes, Ehud Olmert—a former mayor of Jerusalem— 
became the Israeli prime minister in 2006. He pledged to 
continue Sharon’s policies and supported a massive Israeli 
invasion into Lebanon in the summer of 2006 in a failed 
attempt to eradicate Hizbollah attacks. Hence the cycle 
of violence and retaliation continued to escalate and the 
lives of both Israelis and Palestinians became less safe. 

See also Arab-Israeli-Palestinian peace negotiations. 

Further reading: Bucaille, Laetitia. Growing Up Palestinian: 
Israeli Occupation and the Intifada Generation. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 2004; Usher, Graham. Pales¬ 
tine In Crisis: The Struggle for Peace and Political Indepen¬ 
dence after Oslo. London: Pluto Press, 1994. 

Janice J. Terry 

Iran, contemporary 

The Islamic Republic of Iran was established in April 
1979 after the revolution overthrew the monarchy of 
Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi. Years of turbulence 
preceded the revolution, led by exiled Shi’i cleric Aya¬ 
tollah Ruhollah Khomeini. 

Khomeini was an Islamic scholar from the conser¬ 
vative city of Qom; under the shah’s regime he had been 
exiled to Iraq. After being expelled from Iraq, at the 
shah’s prodding, Khomeini moved to France, where he 
coordinated a revolution using the press, radio, and 
audio cassettes to incite Iranians to rise up against the 
shah. After the shah fled the country, Khomeini returned 
to Iran in 1979. 

The Ayatollah exhorted Iranian citizens (male and 
female) over 16 years of age to vote for the creation of 
an Islamic Republic. In free and open elections 98 per¬ 
cent voted in favor of the republic. The overthrow of the 
monarchy—although celebrated by most Iranians tired 


of rampant corruption, overspending, and the police 
state created by the shah—nevertheless worried many 
secularists who were alarmed by the new government, 
which was controlled by the mullahs, or Shi’i clergy. 

Under the new 1979 constitution a supreme leader 
ruled over a theocracy; beneath the supreme leader a 
12-member cabinet, or Council of Guardians, oversaw 
the constitution and had veto power over legislation 
passed by the Majlis, or parliament. Khomeini served 
as the first supreme leader until his death in 1989. Kho¬ 
meini sought to establish a government that adhered to 
a strict Shi’i code of law and conduct. Iranian women, 
who had the right to vote and to work outside the home, 
nevertheless were restricted regarding dress and modes 
of behavior. The secularists within the government who 
had struggled against the shah were marginalized by 
the new Islamist forces, and many fled the country for 
Europe and the United States. 

Following the shah’s overthrow, Iranian relations 
with the United States, a strong ally of the Pahlavi dynas¬ 
ty, deteriorated. When the shah entered the United States 
for cancer treatment in 1979, riots broke out in Tehran 
and angry students stormed the U.S. embassy and took 
many hostages. Khomeini encouraged the students and 
labeled the United States the “Great Satan.” Many Irani¬ 
ans blamed the United States for its support of the shah 
and his repressive regime. The students demanded that 
the shah be handed over to the new Islamic regime for 
trial in exchange for the release of the embassy hostages. 
The United States refused to return the shah and sev¬ 
ered diplomatic relations with the Islamic Republic. The 
resulting crisis dragged on for more than a year before the 
hostages were released, and diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Iran had yet to be resumed. 

Neighboring Arab governments were also alarmed 
at Khomeini’s attempts to export Islamic revolution to 
other Muslim nations. Neighboring Iraq, with its large 
Shi’i population, was particularly concerned. The Iraqi 
government led by Saddam Hussein, with at least the 
tacit support of other Arab states and the United States, 
decided to preempt the Islamic revolution by attack¬ 
ing Iran in 1980. Although the Iranians were taken by 
surprise, Hussein severely underestimated the national 
determination of Iran, and a long, eight-year war of 
attrition began. The Iran-Iraq War lasted from 1980 
to 1988 and caused massive casualties and destruction 
on both sides. Western and Arab governments provided 
arms and assistance to Iraq, while several communist- 
bloc countries, Libya, and Syria provided support to 
Iran. By 1988 both nations were exhausted and agreed 
to a United Nations-brokered truce. 
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Khomeini died the next year, and Ali al-Khameini 
became the new supreme leader. Ali Akbar Rafsanjani, 
a mullah who advocated resumption of relations with 
the West, was elected president and purged many hard¬ 
line members from his cabinet. However, reformist gov¬ 
ernments elected by wide margins in the 1990s were 
thwarted in implementing reforms and liberalization 
by the hard-line Council of Guardians, who retained 
final say on legislation. Although the youthful Iranian 
population, many born after the revolution, wanted 
liberalization of the media, social life, and dress, the 
conservative mullahs clung to power. 

In the 1990s Iran also started to build up its nuclear 
capabilities. Prior to the 1979 revolution Iran had signed 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, which gave Iran 
the right to use and research nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes. However, after the 2005 election of Mahmud 
Ahmadinejad, a conservative and controversial populist, 
as president, Iran’s nuclear research appeared to escalate. 
The United States threatened sanctions and military action 
were Iran to continue its nuclear ambitions, but Ahma¬ 
dinejad appealed to Iranian nationalism and argued that 
Iran had the right to develop nuclear weapons as other 
nations such as Israel, Pakistan, and India had done. 

After the occupation of Iraq in the Second Gulf 
War, Iran emerged as a major regional power. It con¬ 
tinued to lend financial and military support to Shi’i 
communities in Iraq and to Hizbollah in Lebanon. 
Its oil reserves also gave Iran considerable leverage eco¬ 
nomically, as it threatened to switch from selling oil in 
dollar prices and move to gold or the euro; this could 
devastate the dollar and weaken the U.S. economy. 
Mired in protracted conflict in Afghanistan and Iraq, 
the United States protested Iranian policies but had few 
options to force it to drop its support for Islamist move¬ 
ments or its nuclear program. 

See also Iran hostage crisis; Iranian revolution. 

Further reading: Esposito, John, ed. The Iranian Revolution: 
Its Global Impact. Miami: Florida International University 
Press, 1990; Keddie, Nikki. Modern Iran: Roots and Results 
of Revolution. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2003. 

Katie Belliel 

Iran-contra affair 

The Iran-contra affair involved an attempt by the 
National Security Council (NSC) of the Ronald Rea¬ 
gan administration to circumvent congressional limita¬ 


tions on aid to the contras (Nicaraguan guerrillas) and 
to secure the release of U.S. hostages held in the Middle 
East through the sale of arms to Iran. The revelation of 
this attempt undercut the popularity of the president and 
led to the indictment of several aides. The affair arose 
from parallel events in Central America and the Middle 
East. In Central America, the Reagan administration 
was supporting the contras, an amalgam of individu¬ 
als and groups who opposed the Sandinista regime in 
Nicaragua. Despite a reputation for ineffectiveness and 
drug dealing, the contras were considered by the Reagan 
administration to be the best alternative to the Marxist 
Sandinistas. Congress passed the Boland Amendment in 
1982, which prohibited funding for the “overthrow of 
the government of Nicaragua.” The amendment allowed 
humanitarian aid but specifically prohibited covert aid 
by the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 

At the same time in the Middle East, terrorist orga¬ 
nizations such as Islamic Jihad were increasing their 
harassment of U.S. citizens in response to the Israeli inva¬ 
sion of Lebanon and the U.S. organization of a United 
Nations peacekeeping force in Beirut. Over a dozen 
U.S. citizens were kidnapped and taken hostage between 
1982 and 1984. The Reagan administration responded 
to this provocation by vowing never to negotiate with 
terrorists, while blaming the Iranians for supporting 
these organizations. 

Additionally the Iranians were locked in a war with 
the Saddam HussEiN-led country of Iraq. Running from 
1980 to 88, the Iran-Iraq War would be bloody but 
ultimately inconclusive. In the course of the fighting the 
Iranians began to run into a significant problem. Most 
of their military hardware had been purchased from the 
United States before the 1979 overthrow of the shah. As 
the war dragged on, Iran began to run short of ammuni¬ 
tion and spare parts, which they could not acquire from 
the United States because of a congressional ban on arms 
sales to the Iranians stemming from the hostage crisis of 
1979-81. 

The NSC, led by National Security Advisor John 
Poindexter and CIA director William Casey, proposed 
the following arrangement to the president and his 
advisers. Through private arms dealers and Israel, the 
United States would sell arms to the Iranians above cost. 
In return, the United States expected Iran to pressure 
the terrorists to free the U.S. hostages. The profits from 
the arms sales would be secretly diverted to the con¬ 
tras to keep their activities afloat. Reagan approved the 
idea despite opposition from Secretary of State George 
Shultz and some dissent from Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger. 
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The first arms shipments took place in 1985, and 
more were sent in 1986. Despite pressure and apparent 
promises, only one hostage and the body of a second 
were released. The money and additional supplies were 
funneled to the contras until October 1986, when a CIA- 
chartered plane crashed in Nicaragua. Its pilot confessed 
to running supplies to the contras. On November 3 a 
Lebanese journal, Al-Sbira, revealed the existence of the 
arms sales to Iran. The Reagan administration acknowl¬ 
edged the existence of the arms sales and contra supplies 
in a speech by the president on November 13. 

Witnesses such as NSC staff member Colonel 
Oliver North testified before both Congress and the 
Tower Commission, admitting to the arms sales and 
funding while portraying the president as a “hands- 
off” administrator. Reagan’s own appearance before 
the commission revealed the president’s shaky grasp of 
details and apparently poor memory of events. In the 
Tower Commission’s final report, the president’s lack 
of control over his staff was strongly criticized, but 
most of the blame for the scandal was placed on the 
National Security Council and its staff. 

See also contra war; Iran hostage crisis; Sandinista 
National Liberation Front. 

Further reading: Busby, Robert. Reagan and the Iran-Con¬ 
tra Affair: The Politics of Recovery. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1999; Draper, Theodore. A Very Thin Line. New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1991; Kornbluh, Peter. The Iran-Con¬ 
tra Scandal: The Declassified History. New York: New Press, 
1993. 

Richard M. Filipink, Jr. 

Iran hostage crisis 

The Iran hostage crisis was a diplomatic conflict 
between the United States and Iran that formally began 
on November 4, 1979, when Islamic militants overran 
the U.S. embassy in Tehran and seized its staff as hos¬ 
tages. This situation lasted through the end of President 
Jimmy Carter’s term and hurt him politically in the 
presidential election against Ronald Reagan. 

Relations between the United States and Iran began 
to break down during the Iranian revolution in early 
1979. Prior to this Iran’s ruler, Shah Mohammad Reza 
Pahlavi, had been an ally of the United States. The shah 
had purchased billions of dollars’ worth of U.S. arms 
and had committed Iran to a program of Western- 
style modernization—a program that by the 1970s had 


created a political and cultural backlash by Islamic fun¬ 
damentalists (chief among them the Ayatollah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini). In an attempt to blunt this backlash, 
the shah resorted to increasingly heavy-handed internal 
measures, but only succeeded in alienating the Iranian 
populace. In January 1979 the shah was overthrown 
and forced into exile, and an Islamic-style theocracy, 
led by the Ayatollah Khomeini, assumed power. The 
U.S. embassy in Tehran, Iran’s capital, warned Presi¬ 
dent Carter soon afterward that allowing the shah into 
the United States would precipitate a crisis with the 
new Iranian government, but the shah, ill with cancer, 
was admitted to a New York hospital on October 23. 
By this time the exiled shah had been legally deposed 
and formally sentenced to death in Iran. Less than two 
weeks later the long-brewing crisis of anti-U.S. feel¬ 
ings broke out when a mob of Iranian militants seized 
the U.S. embassy, detained 66 members of the staff as 
hostages, and demanded the extradition of the shah to 
Iran in return for the release of the hostages. President 
Carter rejected this, but in December 1979 the shah left 
the United States, first for Panama and then to Egypt, 
where he died on July 27, 1980. 

Since the hostage taking violated diplomatic con¬ 
vention and international law, Carter was able to rally 
world opinion against Iran and impose an economic 
embargo. The White House attempted several failed 
diplomatic initiatives. The Ayatollah Khomeini, who 
had privately sanctioned the actions of the hostage 
takers, refused to see U.S emissaries and rebuffed U.S. 
diplomatic efforts. In the only successful diplomatic 
measure, Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
representatives gained the release of 13 female and Afri¬ 
can-American hostages. On April 7, 1980, the United 
States officially broke diplomatic ties with Iran. 

Despite continued pressure on Iran, the hostages 
remained in captivity five months after the crisis began, 
and domestic pressure mounted on the Carter admin¬ 
istration to find a solution. After much deliberation, 
President Carter decided that direct intervention was 
needed. Carter then authorized Operation Desert Claw, 
an ill-fated military rescue plan. The April 24, 1980, 
rescue mission suffered from having to traverse great 
distances by air, unexpected sandstorms, and untimely 
mechanical failures. The final mishap came during a 
desert refueling stop, when a helicopter collided with 
a tanker plane loaded with high-octane aviation fuel, 
killing eight U.S. servicemen. 

The failure of the rescue mission did not end nego¬ 
tiations, but the Carter administration appeared to be 
paralyzed by the crisis. Finally, on January 19, 1981, 
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Vice President George Bush welcomes Colonel Thomas E. Schaefer, 
one of the Americans held hostage by Iran. 


U.S. secretary of state Cyrus Vance quietly signed the 
Algiers Accord, which established the pre-November 4, 
1979, situation. Its main clause was the restitution of 
frozen Iranian financial assets in the United States. In 
return, on January 20 Iran released the U.S. hostages 
after 444 days of captivity, just minutes after Ronald 
Reagan’s inauguration. 

Further reading: Bowden, Mark. Guests of the Ayatollah: 
The First Battle in America’s War with Militant Islam. New 
York: Atlantic Monthly Press, 2006; Carter, Jimmy. Keeping 
Faith: Memoirs of a President. New York: Bantam, 1982; 
Farber, David. Taken Hostage: The Iran Hostage Crisis and 
America’s First Encounter with Radical Islam. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 2005; Sick, Gary. All Fall Down: 
America’s Tragic Encounter with Iran. New York: Random 
House, 1985. 

Keith Bukovich 

Iranian revolution 

The Iranian revolution of 1979 overthrew the Pahlavi 
dynasty and established an Islamic republic. In 1953 
when it appeared that the monarchy was about to be 


overthrown, the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
helped to orchestrate a countercoup that kept Shah 
Mohammad Reza Pahlavi in power. Iran, under the 
shah, was closely allied with the United States and in 
the cold war Iran was a staunchly pro-Western buf¬ 
fer on the southern flank of the Soviet Union. Iran was 
used as a base for United States military and intelligence 
gathering aimed at the Soviet Union. The United States 
also supplied considerable assistance to the shah. 

In 1961 the shah announced an ambitious plan of 
development known as the White Revolution. The six- 
point plan included improvements in women’s rights, 
healthcare, and education, as well as privatization of 
state-owned factories and land reform. The proposed 
nationalization of land owned by the clergy and landed 
elites led to major demonstrations against the govern¬ 
ment. The shah repressed all political opposition, and 
his secret police, SAVAK, imprisoned and often tortured 
opponents of the regime, especially members of the Ira¬ 
nian communist Tudeh Party. 

Conservative businessmen in the Tehran bazaar, 
traditionally a major force in Iranian politics, and 
the clergy were also offended by the lifestyles of the 
elite, who emulated Western dress, consumed alcohol 
(forbidden to Muslims), and practiced open relations 
between the sexes. Even the Iranian middle class was 
dismayed by the extravagant expenses of the 1967 for¬ 
mal coronation of the shah and his wife and the 1971 
celebration of the 2,500th anniversary of the Pea¬ 
cock Throne at Persepolis. In the 1970s Iran became 
a regional power when the shah used increased reve¬ 
nues from petroleum to buy sophisticated armaments, 
mostly from the United States. 

A number of Iranian intellectuals laid the ground¬ 
work for the revolution in books and treatises criti¬ 
cal of the Pahlavi regime. Samad Behrangi (1939-68) 
wrote popular folktales that were in fact veiled cri¬ 
tiques of the shah’s regime. He also wrote against what 
he called “west struckedness,” or intoxication with all 
things Western. Jalal Al-e Ahmad (1923-69), a writer 
from a clerical family, described those Iranians who 
copied the West as diseased. Ali Shari’ati (1933-77) 
was the most influential Iranian social critic. A sociol¬ 
ogist, Shari’ati was educated at the Sorbonne. He was 
familiar with Marxist thought but fused it with Islam, 
arguing that independent reasoning should be applied 
to interpreting the Qu’ran to create a new society. 
A prolific writer, Shari’ati was a major influence on 
a new generation of Iranian students. In an attempt 
to halt his writing and political activity, the govern¬ 
ment arrested Shari’ati, who was tortured, released, 
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and then placed under house arrest. His books were 
banned, and he died in exile in London. 

The clergy also opposed the shah’s efforts to under¬ 
mine their authority and stop government subsidies for 
religious schools. Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, 
a leading cleric in Qom, a conservative center for the 
training of Shi’i mullahs, was particularly outspoken 
in his hostility to the shah. An expert on Islamic law, 
Khomeini spoke against the acquisition of U.S. military 
equipment and favored treatment in Iran, and he was 
arrested several times in the 1960s. In 1964 he was sent 
into exile to Turkey, and he then took up residence in 
the Shi’i holy city of Najaf in Iraq, where his activi¬ 
ties were closely monitored by the Iraqi government. 
In 1978 the shah convinced Saddam Hussein to oust 
Khomeini, who then moved to France, where he had 
access to the media, enjoyed freedom of movement, and 
attracted a loyal following among dissident Iranians. 

The shah’s regime was accused of increased corrup¬ 
tion and nepotism while the gap between the wealthy 
who lived lavish lifestyles and the poor in the country¬ 
side and urban slums widened. The revolt against the 
regime began in January 1978, with riots in Qom pro¬ 
testing an anti-Khomeini article published in a newspa¬ 
per. Police forces moved in to crush the riot and killed 
100 protesters. To commemorate their deaths as mar¬ 
tyrs, protests took place in Tabriz and Yazd in March; 
these demonstrations led to more deaths when the 
police moved in to stop them. This initiated a 40-day 
cycle of riots and repression, with inevitable deaths. In 
May riots broke out in 34 towns. The demonstrators 
were encouraged by speeches by Khomeini on cassette 
tapes that were smuggled into the country. Khomei¬ 
ni emerged as the symbol of opposition to the shah’s 
regime. 

In August a fire set by the shah’s appointees at a 
cinema in Abadan killed an estimated 400 students who 
had gathered to protest the regime. This was followed 
by “Black Friday” in September, when demonstrators 
were massacred in Tehran. By the fall a new pattern 
of strikes by students, teachers, and their support¬ 
ers emerged. In December, government workers and 
employees in the petroleum industry as well as the army 
joined the protests. Women were also active partici¬ 
pants in these demonstrations. Most of those who lost 
their lives were young Iranians, often from the Left. The 
clergy remained largely in the background but would 
emerge as the major political force after the fall of the 
monarchy. The United States failed to find a substitute 
for the shah, who seemed convinced that Washington 
would step in to save his regime. 


In the face of mounting violence and lack of sup¬ 
port even within the military, the shah, ill with cancer, 
fled the country in January 1979. He left a caretaker 
government under Shapour Baktiar, who had no base 
of support. Khomeini returned amid massive demon¬ 
strations of support in February. Following Khomeini’s 
triumphal return, Baktiar fled Iran and was replaced 
by Mehdi Bazargan. The Iranian Islamic Republic was 
established on April 1, 1979. 

The shah was allowed into the United States for 
medical treatment in the fall of 1979; this inflamed Ira¬ 
nians, who had demanded his return for trial. The shah, 
who had difficulty finding a country to grant him asy¬ 
lum, died in Egypt in 1980. In Tehran students, many 
of them members of newly formed, self-appointed com¬ 
mittees (kometehs), stormed and took the U.S. embassy 
and held U.S. hostages for over a year. Khomeini used 
the resulting crisis and chaos to help cement the clergy’s 
control over the new government. Right-wing Hojatieh 
groups supporting militant Islam also emerged; they 
were supported by some ayatollahs and bazaaris. 

The 1979 constitution provided for a Majlis (par¬ 
liament), a president elected by direct representation, 
and a velayat e faqif, a spiritual leader, to act as the 
final authority in the nation. Khomeini was named the 
first faqif. The Council of Guardians acted as a supreme 
court to review all legislation of the Majlis. The coun¬ 
cil frequently rejected parliamentary legislation such as 
trade nationalization and land reform as un-Islamic. 
Abolhassan Bani-Sadr was elected the first president 
by a wide margin in 1980, but he was removed from 
office by Khomeini in the summer of 1981. Sadr then 
went into exile to France. Khomeini repressed political 
opponents and purged members of the old regime as 
well as the leftist opposition, such as the Fedayin al- 
Khalq. 

The Iranian Revolution had a huge impact on the 
Islamic world, and many young Muslims, discouraged 
by the corruption and ineffectiveness of the govern¬ 
ments in their own countries, looked to Iran as a possi¬ 
ble model for future changes. Khomeini’s open support 
for regime change in neighboring Arab nations aroused 
the fears of Saudi Arabia and other states and led to 
the Iran-Iraq War. However, in spite of internal con¬ 
tradictions, domestic opposition, and condemnation by 
many international forces, the Islamic regime proved to 
be remarkably flexible and long lasting. 

See also Iran hostage crisis. 

Further reading: Algar, Hamid. The Roots of the Islam Rev¬ 
olution. London: Open Press, 1983; Arjomand, Said Amir. 
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The Turban for the Crown: The Islamic Revolution in Iran. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1988; Keddie, Nikki R. 
Roots of Revolution: An Interpretative History of Modern 
Iran. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1981. 

Janice J. Terry 

Iran-lraq War (1980-1988) 

The Algiers Treaty of March 6, 1975, signed by Iran’s 
Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi and then vice president 
of Iraq Saddam Hussein, was intended to solve long¬ 
standing border and waterway disputes between the two 
neighboring countries. 

However, with the overthrow of the shah in 1979, 
which put Iran in the hands of Islamic fundamental¬ 
ists, the political dynamics changed. By 1980 Iran’s new 
leaders started to hint that they did not feel obligated by 
the shah’s earlier commitments, and Iraqi leaders were 
complaining that Iran still had not returned certain bor¬ 
der areas promised under the 1975 treaty. 

In September 1980 Iraqi armed forces moved to 
reclaim those lands, and on September 22 they crossed 
the border into Iran. The invasion had consequences that 
Iraqi president Hussein had not expected. In launching 
the attack on Iran, Hussein thought the war would be 
brief and would lead to the downfall of Iran’s religious 
leader, the Ayatollah Khomeini, whom Hussein dis¬ 
liked. Instead, the power of Khomeini and other Islamic 
revolutionaries increased as Iranians united and rallied 
to support the war. 

Few had expected Iraq to win the war outright. 
Although Iraq had better technology, more weapons, 
and a stronger air force, Iran had three times the pop¬ 
ulation and about four times the geographic area of 
Iraq. Thus the Iran-lraq War seesawed back and forth 
for eight grueling years. Some methods of World War 
I were employed; Iran, for example, often conducted 
useless infantry attacks, using “human assault waves” 
made up in part by young, untrained conscripts, as 
in the Kerbala offensives, which were repulsed by the 
superior air- and firepower of the Iraqis. Iraq, con¬ 
cerned with the war’s trench warfare and stalemate, 
had its overtures for a peace agreement undercut when 
its reputation was tainted by United Nations reports 
that it had used deadly (and illegal) chemical weapons 
against Iranian troops in 1984. 

Although both Iran and Iraq attacked each other’s 
oil-tanker shipping in the Persian Gulf, Iran’s attacks 
on Kuwait’s and other gulf states’ tankers caused the 


United States and several Western European nations 
to station battleships in the gulf to protect those tank¬ 
ers. This in turn led, on July 3, 1988, to the accidental 
shooting down of an Iranian civil airliner by the U.S. 
cruiser Vincennes, which killed all 290 crew members 
and passengers aboard. 

As many as 1 million people died in the Iran-lraq 
War, approximately 1.7 million were wounded, about 
1.5 million were forced to flee as refugees, and major 
cities were destroyed on both sides. The oil industries 
of both countries also suffered extensive damage due 
to the fighting; oil exports, and earnings from those 
exports, naturally dropped. More important, the large 
oil reserves of Iran and Iraq represented the potential 
for significant international economic power, but both 
nations had together largely wasted $400 billion on 
the war and along with that the chance to build up 
their societies. 

The effects of the war clearly reached beyond the 
two combatants. Iran’s need for additional weapons 
led to a compromising relationship for the administra¬ 
tion of U.S. president Ronald Reagan in 1985. In the 
secret Iran-contra affair, Iran was able to obtain 
weapons from the United States (the country that 
Khomeini had called “the great Satan”) in exchange 
for the release of hostages in Lebanon. At about the 
same time U.S. aid of all types began to appear in Iraq, 
whereas the Soviet Union supplied about two-thirds 
of Iraq’s weapons. The Iran-lraq War also ended Kho¬ 
meini’s attempts to spread his fundamentalist Islamic 
revolution abroad. Although stymied in his ambitions 
to make Iraq the leading power in the Persian Gulf 
(and the Arab world), Iraqi president Hussein learned 
new fighting strategies that he would later use against 
another neighboring country, Kuwait, which had been 
his ally during the conflict. 

By the time a cease-fire finally arrived on August 20, 
1988, the Iran-lraq War had been the longest and most 
destructive conflict in the post-World War II era, and 
none of the basic friction points between Iran and Iraq 
had been settled. However, in August-September 1990, 
while Iraq was busy with its invasion of Kuwait, Iraq 
and Iran quietly restored diplomatic relations, and Iraq 
agreed to Iranian terms for the settlement of the war: 
the removal of Iraqi troops from Iranian territory, divi¬ 
sion of sovereignty over the Shatt al Arab waterway, 
and an exchange of prisoners of war. 

Further reading: El-Sayed El-Shazly, Nadia. The Gulf 
Tanker War. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1998; Gieling, 
Saskia. Religion and War in Revolutionary Iran. New York: 
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I.B.Tauris, 1999; Hiro, Dilip. The Longest War: The Iran- 
Iraq Military Conflict. New York: Routledge, 1991. 

Keith Bukovich 


Iraq revolution (1958) 

The Hashemite dynasty in Iraq was overthrown in a 
bloody revolution in 1958. A group of disgruntled 
nationalistic army officers headed by General Abdul 
Karim Qassem and Colonel Abd al-Salam Arif copied 
the takeover of the Egyptian government by the Free 
Officers, led by Gamal Abdel Nasser, in 1952. On 
July 14, 1958, the Iraqi forces took over the radio 
station, post office, royal palace, and government 
centers in Baghdad. 

The royal family was killed. Nuri al-Said, the 
grand old man of Iraqi politics who had served as 
prime minister on numerous occasions, was captured 
trying to escape disguised as a woman and was torn 
apart by an angry mob. As violence mounted in the 
capital, the officers declared martial law and estab¬ 
lished a three-person sovereignty council of one Kurd, 
one Sunni, and one Shi’i, in an attempt to include the 
main sectarian groups in Iraq. Qassem became prime 
minister and minister of defense. Show trials were held 
of members of the ancien regime, and the new govern¬ 
ment announced its intention to purge the system of 
corruption and imperial control. 

Qassem was a notable champion for the poor and 
strongly supported eradicating the slum areas around 
Baghdad and providing low-cost housing. Under a 
new land reform program, property confiscated from 
the old ruling class was distributed to the peasants but 
without the formation of cooperatives or government 
planning as in Egypt. As a result, there was a decline in 
agricultural productivity. The new regime also focused 
on improving and widening access to education. In a 
highly popular move most of the oil industry, Iraq’s 
major source of income, was taken over. Politically 
Qassem played the Iraqi communists against the Arab 
nationalist forces, especially the Ba’ath Party. 

The new Iraqi regime supported both the Palestin¬ 
ian and Algerian nationalist movements and withdrew 
from the hated Western-dominated CENTO, or Bagh¬ 
dad Pact. Internationally it drew closer to the Soviet 
Union. In the era of cold war politics the West, espe¬ 
cially the United States, viewed the Iraqi revolution 
as a victory for the Soviets and blamed Nasser for the 
overthrow of the old monarchy. 


Although Nasser initially supported the new regime 
and was pleased at the collapse of the Hashemite mon¬ 
archy, he had not actually been behind the takeover. 
Hoping to enlarge the pan-Arab movement and con¬ 
vince Iraq to join the United Arab Republic, Nass¬ 
er invited Qassem to Egypt on several occasions, but 
Qassem found excuses to refuse, and the relationship 
between the two nations grew increasingly hostile. 

Suspected of plotting a coup, Arif was arrested 
in late 1958, but Qassem pardoned his old ally and 
permitted him to leave for Europe. Several attempted 
coups and an attempted assassination of Qassem by 
Ba’athists failed in 1959. Saddam Hussein was one 
of the plotters behind the failed assassination, and he 
subsequently fled to Egypt. Relationships between the 
government and the Kurds, led by Mustafa Barzani, 
also soured, and by 1961 a full-scale war was being 
waged between the Iraqi army and Kurdish national¬ 
ist forces. In the face of mounting political instabil¬ 
ity, Qassem’s personal behavior became more erratic. 
After Britain declared Kuwait an independent country, 
Qassem claimed it as an integral part of Iraq in 1961. 
British and Saudi troops moved into Kuwait to protect 
it, and Iraq was forced to withdraw its claim and rec¬ 
ognize Kuwait as an independent nation. 

In 1963 a coup by army officers, including Arif, 
overthrew Qassem, who was taken prisoner. Although 
he pleaded for his life, Qassem was executed on orders 
given by Arif. Abd al-Salam Arif died in 1966, and 
his brother Abd al-Rahman Arif succeeded him, but 
the regime was plagued by political instability and 
the ongoing conflict with the Kurds. In the summer 
of 1968 Ba’athists led by Ahmed Hasan al-Bakr took 
over. To protect the new Ba’ath regime from domes¬ 
tic opposition, Bakr had his protege Hussein control 
the internal security forces. Hussein gradually consoli¬ 
dated his power within the party and ruthlessly elimi¬ 
nated potential enemies. 

The new regime instituted a more far-reaching 
land reform program and nationalized the oil indus¬ 
try in 1972. Escalating oil revenues in the 1970s 
were used to build infrastructure, including road and 
communication lines, and to modernize the educa¬ 
tion and health care systems. The regime also negoti¬ 
ated a settlement with the Kurds, who obtained an 
autonomous region in the north. Relations with the 
Soviet Union were also strengthened. In 1979 Bakr, 
who had been in poor health for some time, stepped 
down in favor of Hussein, who ruled Iraq until his 
regime was overthrown in a U.S.-led military inva¬ 
sion in 2003. 
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Janice J. Terry 

Iraq War 

See Gulf War, Second (Iraq War). 

Irish Republican Army (IRA) 

The Irish Republican Army (IRA) is a clandestine para¬ 
military organization that devoted itself to the removal 
of the British presence from Northern Ireland and the 
ending of the partition of the island. Though it was 
active since the Anglo-Irish War (1920-21), it gained 
international notoriety only in the last four decades of 
the 20th century. This campaign was waged against a 
number of (Protestant) loyalist militias, as well as the 
British army itself. The group’s aims were shared by 
the Sinn Fein political party, which was labeled the 
IRA’s “political wing” but that always officially dis¬ 
avowed any such connection. Although both groups 
claimed to speak for all of Ireland, neither enjoyed the 
support of more than a minority of Northern Ireland’s 
Catholic population. 

The roots of the IRA can be traced back to 1919. 
In that year, nationalist leader Michael Collins meld¬ 
ed the various nationalist militias who had partici¬ 
pated in the 1916 Easter Rising into a guerrilla army 
that would supplement the parliamentary maneu- 
verings of the Sinn Fein-dominated Irish Dail (par¬ 
liament). Collins ordered the IRA against, first, the 
British intelligence and police forces in Ireland, and 
then the “Black and Tan” auxiliary forces that were 
deployed against them by the British government. 
Ultimately the IRA succeeded in forcing a truce with 
the British, the result of which was the negotiation of 
an Anglo-Irish Treaty in December 1921. Unhappy 
with the terms of this treaty, a minority of deputies, 
led by President Eamon de Valera, walked out of the 
Dail and vowed to continue fighting for a republic. 
The IRA split as well. This led to the Irish Civil War 


(1922-23), in which the pro-treaty Free State forces 
defeated the anti-treaty Republicans. 

After the civil war the Free State forces became the 
regular Irish army; the IRA was driven underground. 
This situation did not improve when de Valera and 
his new political party, Fianna Fail, entered the Dail 
in 1927 and were elected to power in 1932. Relations 
between de Valera, now a constitutional Republican, 
and the IRA worsened until finally, in 1935, the de Val¬ 
era government declared the IRA an illegal organiza¬ 
tion. The 1938 Irish constitution achieved many of de 
Valera’s (and the IRA’s) stated objectives. However, it 
did not end partition, and thereafter the IRA’s sole rai¬ 
son d’etre would be directed toward that end. 

The organization engaged in a bombing cam¬ 
paign on the British mainland during the late 1930s 
and gave some material support to German agents 
operating both in Britain and in the republic during 
World War II. Neither of these actions proved suc¬ 
cessful, and by the 1950s it was hard to view the IRA 
as anything but a spent force. The IRA was reborn 
out of the crisis that beset Northern Ireland in the 
late 1960s. Inspired by the U.S. Civil Rights move¬ 
ment, Catholics in Ulster began to demonstrate for 
better access to housing and fairer wages. In August 
1969 the demonstrations deteriorated into rioting, 
police repression, and the eventual deployment of the 
British army. Initially the IRA was caught unawares, 
as the Belfast graffiti “IRA = I Ran Away” testifies. 
Fargely as a result of this embarrassment, the IRA 
split in 1970. A group calling itself the “Provisional 
IRA” (or “Provos”) broke off and rededicated itself 
to a united Ireland through terrorist activity. Within 
two years the Provos had far surpassed the Officials 
in popular support, and the three-decades-long war 
that came to be known euphemistically as “the Trou¬ 
bles” had begun. 

In August 1971 the British government intro¬ 
duced a policy of internment of IRA suspects with¬ 
out charge for up to seven days. When by 1972 these 
methods had not deterred the IRA or contained the 
crisis, the Foyalist parliament at Stormont fell; Brit¬ 
ain introduced direct rule of Northern Ireland from 
Fondon, and internment was phased out. Beginning 
with the Troubles, IRA prisoners had enjoyed the 
status of political prisoners. In 1976 this status was 
abolished. The IRA turned to hunger strikes. Bobby 
Sands’s 66-day-long hunger strike, which lasted until 
his death on May 5, 1981, attracted international 
publicity. Any lasting benefit that might have resulted 
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'vr« hereby proclaim the Irish Republic as a Soverufa Independent Stale, 
and w< pledge our lives and Uw lives of our ccmradas-m-anns to the causa of its froodom. 
of its welfare, and of Its exaltation among the nations.' ■-• 



A Republican poster, in support of the Provisional Irish Republi¬ 
can Army, in 1974, commemorates the 1916 Easter Rising. 


for the IRA was canceled out by the negative reaction 
to the IRA’s assassination of Lord Mountbatten of 
Burma in August 1979, and its near miss of Marga¬ 
ret Thatcher in October 1984. 

Away from the world stage the cycle of attacks by, 
and reprisals against, the IRA continued apace. Hope 
for an end to the struggle surfaced in 1994, with a 
cease-fire brokered by Sinn Fein leader Gerry Adams, 
British prime minister John Major, Irish taoiseach 
Albert Reynolds, and U.S. president Bill Clinton. 
After the ratification of the Good Friday accords in 
1999 and the progress of the Northern Irish peace 
process, the relevance of the IRA was called into 
question. In 2005 the provisional IRA announced the 
end of its armed campaign. The organization surren¬ 
dered its weapons under the supervision of United 
Nations inspectors. 


Further reading: Adams, Gerry. Cage Eleven. Boulder, 
CO: Roberts Rinehart Press, 1990; Coogan, Tim Pat. The 
IRA: A History. Boulder, CO: Roberts Rinehart Press, 

1994;-. The Troubles: Ireland’s Ordeal 1966-1996 

and the Search for Peace. Boulder, CO: Roberts Rinehart 
Press, 1996; Moloney, Ed. A Secret History of the IRA. New 
York: W.W. Norton, 2002; Toolis, Martin. Rebel Hearts: 
Journeys 'Within the IRA’s Soul. New York: St. Martin’s 
Griffin, 1995. 

Andrew Kellett 

Islamist movements 

Islamist movements flourished in many parts of the 
Muslim world in the late 20th century. These move¬ 
ments sought to revitalize Islam as a political force 
and to create Islamic governments that would rule 
under sharia (Islamic law). Islam is the world’s second- 
largest religion, with 1.3 billion adherents, compared 
to Christianity, with 2.2 billion. It is the fastest-grow¬ 
ing religion in Africa. The most predominantly Mus¬ 
lim states are in Africa and Asia, but substantial num¬ 
bers of Muslims also live in the Western Hemisphere 
and Europe. With 57 member states, the Organiza¬ 
tion of Islamic Conference (OIC) was established in 
1969 to represent Muslim interests. 

Islamist movements were particularly attractive 
to the large population of young people in Muslim 
states who were disillusioned by the failures of their 
governments to provide jobs or to open up authori¬ 
tarian regimes to meaningful political participa¬ 
tion. During the cold war authoritarian regimes 
in predominantly Muslim countries systematically 
crushed—often with tacit support of Western nations, 
especially the United States—all political opposition 
from the left. They refused to open up their systems 
to legitimate change. For many young Muslims, both 
Western capitalism and the Soviet model of state cap¬ 
italism seemed to have failed to reform and revitalize 
their countries. 

Many also faced an identity crisis brought on 
by sweeping cultural changes and globalization that 
threatened old traditions and made the youth feel 
alienated from their own societies. Dynamic and 
forceful Islamic leaders stepped in to fill the void. 

Most contemporary Islamist movements have 
been influenced by the Muslim Brotherhood, estab¬ 
lished in the 1920s in Egypt. The writings of the 
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Egyptian President Anwar el-Sadat (left) and U.S. President Jimmy 
Carter in 1980. Sadat was killed in 1981 by Egyptian Islamists. 


Egyptian Muslim activist Sayyid Qutb provided the 
philosophic underpinnings for many Islamist organi¬ 
zations. Qutb was executed by the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment in the 1960s and became a martyr in the eyes 
of many Muslims. By the latter part of the century, 
many young people considered the brotherhood too 
moderate and looked to a new generation of more 
radical activists. 

The 1979 Iranian revolution and the writings 
of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini also served as 
a model for future Islamic revolutions. The Iranian 
revolution also sparked a revival of Shi’i political and 
religious activism in nations with large Shi’i popula¬ 
tions such as Lebanon and Iraq. 

RADICAL ORGANIZATIONS 

With its vast revenues from petroleum, Saudi Arabia 
financed madrasas (schools) teaching Wahhabism, their 
particular militant and puritanical brand of Islam, in 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, and other nations. For many 
poor families these schools were the only way to pro¬ 
vide any education for their children, who were then 
socialized in this narrow and inflexible interpretation 
of Islam. Many of the most radical Islamists were 
products of these schools. These schools also provided 
recruits for radical Islamist organizations such as the 
Taliban and al-Qaeda in Afghanistan. 

Much like Christian televangelists in the West, fiery 
activist imams also used the modern media of television, 
radio, and cassette tapes to proselytize converts to the 
Islamist programs. Disaffected youth in Europe, espe¬ 


cially France and Great Britain, were heavily influenced 
by these leaders. Many Muslims were also angered by 
the failure to resolve the Arab-Israeli conflict and the 
perceived support of the United States and other West¬ 
ern nations for Israel over the rights of the Palestinians 
to self-determination. Much opposition to the United 
States was based not so much on its values as on what 
it did in the Middle East. Following the killing of Mus¬ 
lims in Somalia, Bosnia, and Chechnya, many Muslims, 
whether correctly or not, concluded that the West val¬ 
ued its own victims more than it valued Muslim vic¬ 
tims. Negative stereotyping of Muslims in much of the 
Western media also contributed to mounting hostility. 

The war against the Soviets in Afghanistan in the 
1980s was another factor in the rise of Islamist move¬ 
ments. Many Muslim nations, especially Saudi Arabia 
and the Gulf states, provided volunteers and financial 
support for the mujahideen (Muslim fighters), who 
fought a jihad (holy war) against the Soviet occupation. 
In the midst of the cold war many mujahideen were 
supported, trained, and armed by the United States. 
After the defeat and withdrawal of the Soviet Union 
from Afghanistan in 1989, many of these volunteers 
returned to their own countries, such as Algeria, where 
they sought to establish Islamic regimes by force if nec¬ 
essary. In Islam jihad is a defensive struggle to protect 
the community of believers from outside attack, as well 
as an internal struggle for spiritual enlightenment. 

The concept of jihad was sometimes used, or mis¬ 
used, by Islamists to justify violence and terrorism. 
These approaches were discredited and disavowed by 
some leading Muslim experts, who argued that the 
Qu’ran specifically forbids terrorism and suicide. 

EGYPT 

In Egypt following the death of Gamal Abdel Nass¬ 
er in 1970, his successor Anwar al-Sadat attempted 
to undercut the power of liberal leftists in his govern¬ 
ment by releasing members of the Muslim Brother¬ 
hood from prison and allowing them access to the 
print and electronic media. The brotherhood and 
more radical Islamists organizations such as the 
Islamic Liberation Organization and Holy Flight 
or Islamic Group soon turned against Sadat. They 
opposed the increasingly repressive regime as well 
as Sadat’s negotiations with Israel that resulted in 
the 1979 Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty. They gained 
members from among disaffected youth throughout 
the countryside, especially in upper Egypt. In 1981 
Khaled al-Islambuli and other Islamists, who had 
infiltrated the military, assassinated Sadat. 
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They anticipated that Sadat’s death would lead to 
a massive popular uprising to overthrow the regime. 
Although some riots broke out in upper Egypt, espe¬ 
cially in the town of Asyut, a center of opposition, 
the regime under Hosni Mubarak maintained con¬ 
trol, and the Islamist organizations were brutally 
repressed. A long period of low-level warfare between 
government forces and Islamist rebels ensued. After 
Islamist rebels killed a number of tourists at Deir el- 
Bahari in upper Egypt in 1997, many Egyptians who 
were heavily dependent on tourist revenues spoke 
out against the radicals. However, because the gov¬ 
ernment failed to provide much-needed housing and 
economic reforms and refused to open up the system 
to meaningful democratic participation, the Muslim 
Brotherhood and other Islamist movements remained 
major political forces. 

In Egypt the so-called new Islamists eschewed vio¬ 
lence and argued that to combat extremism, social 
justice and educational reform were vital for the 
regeneration of Egyptian society. The new Islamists 
demonstrated remarkable political and social flex¬ 
ibility and supported reforms in education, gradual¬ 
ism, and peaceful dialogue. They included Yusuf al- 
Qaradawy; Kamal Abul Magd, a lawyer and former 
government official; and others. New Islamists want¬ 
ed Islamic states based on wassatteyya, or moderate 
Islamic tradition, without violence or terrorism. 

SUDAN 

In the Sudan EIasan al-Turabi led the Islamist movement 
and was a major political force until he was removed from 
office by the military in the 1990s. In Tunisia the Islamic 
Tendency Movement (ITM), led by Rashid al-Ghannou- 
chi, who had been educated at the Sorbonne, actively 
opposed the well-entrenched regime of Habib Bourgui- 
ba in the 1980s. In 1987 a number of ITM members were 
arrested and tried, but after Bourguiba was removed from 
office in a bloodless military coup led by General Zine al 
Abidine ben Ali, many of them were released or allowed 
to go into exile. Although ben Ali’s regime was able to 
provide some economic stability, it too became increas¬ 
ingly authoritarian, and ben Ali tightened control over 
the Islamist parties in the 1990s. Ghannouchi went into 
exile to Europe and renounced violence. 

ALGERIA AND LEBANON 

In Algeria the major Islamist party, the Islamic Salva¬ 
tion Front (FIS), was led by Abbas Madani, a pro¬ 
fessor of psychology; Sheikh Ben Azzouz; and Ali 
Belhadj, a charismatic and popular preacher. When 


the FIS won the first round of free and democratic 
elections in 1991, the military regime of the National 
Liberation Front (FLN) cancelled the elections, pre¬ 
cipitating a civil war that resulted in tens of thousands 
of deaths. Many FIS leaders were jailed until 2003. 
Madani then seemed to drop out of politics, but Bel- 
hadj remained unrepentant. As long as the Algerian 
government failed to solve the basic problems of jobs, 
housing, and education, Algerian youth—who made 
up a large percentage of the population—continued to 
be attracted to Islamist parties. 

During the 1980s Hizbollah (Party of God), led 
by Sheikh Hassan Nasrallah, a leading Shi’i cleric, 
emerged as a major force among Shi’i Lebanese, the 
largest but most disaffected Lebanese sect. Hizbollah 
actively fought against the continued Israeli occupa¬ 
tion of southern Lebanon, and when Israel finally 
withdrew from most of southern Lebanon in 2000, 
Hizbollah gained most of the credit. 

Hizbollah then transformed itself into a major 
political force, and its members were elected to a 
number of seats in Parliament. It also continued to 
attack Israeli forces in the disputed Lebanese terri¬ 
tory of Shaaba Farms, which Israel argued was Syrian 
territory. Hizbollah sometimes attacked within Israe¬ 
li borders as well and was viewed by Israel and the 
United States as a terrorist organization. 

In retaliation Israeli launched a major air, sea, and 
ground offensive into Lebanon in 2006. As in the 1982 
Israeli war against the Palestine Liberation Orga¬ 
nization (PLO) in Lebanon, the 2006 attack not only 
inflicted heavy losses on Hizbollah but it also devastated 
the Lebanese infrastructure and caused many civilian 
deaths. Many Lebanese and even secular Arabs were 
impressed by Hizbollah’s determined military defense 
against the Israeli attack, and the war actually led to an 
increase of support and recruits among many Lebanese 
and Muslims. 

PALESTINE 

Similarly Hamas, the major Palestinian Islamist orga¬ 
nization, began in the late 1980s in the Gaza Strip as a 
reaction to the long Israeli occupation. Hamas was led 
by Sheikh Ahmad Yassin, who was blind and confined 
to a wheelchair, and Dr. Abdel Aziz al-Rantissi, both 
of whom were killed by Israel. Many Palestinians, 
who were overwhelmingly supportive of the secular 
PLO, hoped that the 1993 Oslo Accords would lead 
to a truly independent Palestinian state. 

However, when the PLO-dominated Palestinian 
Authority (PA) came to be perceived as increasingly 
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August 14, 2007: Images of Hizbollah chief Hassan Nasrallah are seen among scores of Hizbollah and Lebanese national flags being 
waved by Hizbollah supporters during a ceremony to mark the first anniversary of the war with Israel. 


ineffective and corrupt and when the Israeli military 
occupation and continued takeover of Palestinian land 
for Jewish settlements continued, many young Palestin¬ 
ians turned to Hamas and other more radical Islamist 
organizations. Some adopted the tactic of suicide mis¬ 
sions directed not only against the Israeli military but 
against Israeli civilians inside Israel’s 1967 borders, 
or the so-called green line. Hamas won the fair and 
open elections in 2006, and Ismail Haniya, a popular 
Hamas leader from Gaza, became the prime minister 
over the PA. Increased Israeli repression and refusal 
to deal with Hamas contributed to further disillusion¬ 
ment and anger. 

During the 1980s-1990s even secular Turkey saw 
an Islamic revival; Islamic parties became increasingly 
influential and won democratic elections in the 1990s. 
However, the Islamic movement in Turkey and in other 


Muslim states is not a coordinated monolith. Islamist 
parties vary greatly both in their outlook regarding 
what sort of Islamic states they would like to see and 
their social and political programs. For example, in 
some, like the Taliban and al-Qaeda, women play no 
political role whatsoever. 

The Taliban was opposed to education for women 
and banned music and the depiction of the human 
form in books, even medical textbooks. In contrast, 
women play an active role in both Hizbollah and 
Hamas. As authoritarian regimes in Muslim nations 
as diverse as Egypt, Algeria, and Tunisia refused to 
liberalize the political system and failed to provide 
much-needed economic improvements, especially in 
housing and education, Islamic movements and par¬ 
ties remained popular and continued to attract large 
numbers of disaffected youth. 
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Further reading: Baker, Raymond William. Islam without 
Fear: Egypt and the New Islamists. Cambridge, MA: Har¬ 
vard University Press, 2003; Donohue, John J., and John 
L. Esposito, eds. Islam in Transition: Muslim Perspectives. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2006; Esposito, John 
L., ed. Political Islam: Revolution, Radicalism, or Reform? 
Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner, 1997; Fuller, Graham E. The 


Future of Political Islam. New York: Palgrave/Macmillan, 
2004; Kepel, Gilles. The War for Muslim Minds: Islam and 
the West. Cambridge, MA: The Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 2004. 

Janice J. Terry 
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Janata Party 

The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), or Indian People’s 
Party, is a pro-Hindu Indian political party that formed 
the main opposition to the Congress Party in postinde¬ 
pendence India. It defeated the Congress Party in the 
1977 general election. The BJP asserts that the Indian 
government should follow Hindu principles and val¬ 
ues and has been highly critical of the secular policies 
espoused by the Congress Party. 

It has attracted the sympathies of high-caste Hin¬ 
dus and has an electoral stronghold in the northern 
part of the country. Its success in securing a larger 
following among the lower castes has not been com¬ 
plete. The fortunes of the party have been linked to 
the intensity of anti-Muslim feeling in the country, 
and it has been repeatedly accused of political and 
religious extremism. 

The forerunner of the BJP was the Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh (BJS), or Indian People’s Association, established 
in 1951 as the political faction of the Hindu paramilitary 
group Rashtriya Swayamesevak Sangh (RSS, National 
Volunteers Corps) by Shyama Prasad Mukherjee. The 
BJS started to gain support in the northern regions of 
India in the late 1960s, defeating the Congress Party in 
the state election in 1967. 

Ten years later the leader of the BJS, Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee, formed, together with other minor political 
parties, the Janata Party and successfully challenged 
the premiership of Indira Gandhi. In the general 
election of 1976, the Janata Party was able to capi¬ 


talize on the discontent caused by the authoritarian 
methods of Gandhi and on the corruption charges 
leveled against her, her family, and government. The 
Janata Party won the majority of seats in Parliament 
and obtained the external support of the communists. 
Morarji Desai, a veteran fighter for the country’s 
independence, became prime minister, but the Janata 
government collapsed in 1979, after only two years, 
because of factionalism. 

After the Desai government collapsed the Janata 
Party was dissolved, and the BJP was formed under 
the leadership of Atal Bihari Vajpayee. It started to 
appeal to the Indian masses in the late 1980s, when 
it campaigned to build a Hindu temple in an area of 
Uttar Pradesh considered sacred but already occupied 
by the Muslim Babri Mosjid mosque. 

The mosque was eventually destroyed in 1992 
by organizations that many considered allies of the 
BJP. The demolition of the mosque caused wide¬ 
spread rioting throughout the nation. Yet the party 
obtained a surprising electoral victory in 1996, 
becoming the largest political party in the lower 
house of Parliament. 

In 1998 Vajpayee formed a coalition government, 
in power for only 13 months. Vajpayee contested the 
1999 election, leading the BJP to become the first party 
of the National Democratic Alliance (NDA), a coali¬ 
tion of parties against the Congress. Because of this 
electoral success he was once again appointed prime 
minister, governing for a full term until 2004, when he 
unexpectedly lost the general election to the Congress, 
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led by Italian-born Sonia Gandhi, the widow of Indira 
Gandhi’s son Rajiv. 

Further reading: Malik, Yogendra, and K. V. B. Singh. Hindu 
Nationalists in India: The Rise of the Bharatiya Janata Party. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1994; www.janataparty.com 
(cited June 2006); Mishra, Patit Paban. “India, A Profile.” 
In Encyclopedia of Modern Asia. D. Levinson and K. Chris¬ 
tensen, eds. Vol. 3, pp. 22-25. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 2002. 

Luca Prono 

Al Jazeera 

Al Jazeera (meaning “Island” or “Peninsula”), the Arab 
satellite TV news station, was established in Qatar in 
1996. Start-up investment was provided by the Qatari 
emir, Sheikh Hamad bin Khalifa al-Thani. In stark con¬ 
trast to the government-controlled media throughout 
the Arab world, Al Jazeera quickly earned a reputation 
and a widespread global audience for its independent 
programming and content. 

With a motto of “the opinion and the other opin¬ 
ion,” Al Jazeera covered the activities and political 
philosophy of Osama bin Laden as early as 1999. Fol¬ 
lowing the 9/11 terrorist attacks in the United States, 
bin Laden sent the station cassettes with his political 
messages. Journalists and talk show hosts at Al Jazeera 
covered hitherto forbidden topics such as the human 
rights and political failures of Arab regimes. They also 
interviewed Israelis on a wide variety of issues. Al 
Jazeera earned the enmity of Arab governments, many 
of which made no secret of their desire to preempt or 
stop its programs. Al Jazeera’s talk shows focused on 
sensitive subjects. 

Al Jazeera’s independent coverage was initially 
praised in the West, but after the station carried nega¬ 
tive stories about the U.S. war and subsequent occu¬ 
pation in Iraq from 2003 onward, the United States, 
under the George W. Bush administration, publicly 
criticized Al Jazeera’s coverage as biased. At the same 
time, the United States was accused of planting or pay¬ 
ing for positive stories to be carried in the Iraqi media. 

The success of Al Jazeera in attracting a huge 
audience demonstrated the impact of technology and 
highlighted the importance of information sources to 
audiences around the world in the 21st century. 

See also Gulf War, Second (Iraq War); World Trade 
Center, September ii, 2001. 


Further reading: El-Nawawy, Mohammed, and Adel Iskan- 
dar. Al Jazeera: How the Free Arab News Network Scooped 
the World and Changed the Middle East. Cambridge, MA: 
Westview Press, 2002; Rushing, Josh. Mission Al Jazeera: 
Build a Bridge, Seek the Truth, Change the World. New 
York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2007. 

Janice J. Terry 

Jesus movement 

The Jesus movement flourished in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s in the United States and Europe. Young 
people involved in the hippie, or counterculture, move¬ 
ment were targeted by unorthodox evangelists or 
found their own way to Christianity. Previous experi¬ 
mentation with drugs, Eastern religion, the occult, 
and communal lifestyles affected the way these young 
Christians approached their faith. Just as impor¬ 
tant was the deep alienation many young people felt 
toward “anyone over thirty” and the traditional or 
conventional institutions, including the churches, they 
controlled. Culturally quite conservative, older church 
people were often offended by the clothes and hair¬ 
styles favored by the young and adamantly resisted 
making any concessions to their sensibilities or desires 
regarding worship. 

Originally based in innovative churches, Jesus 
movement churches served as bases for vigorous evan¬ 
gelism on university campuses, beaches, and the streets. 
Many Jesus people joined more traditional church¬ 
es, usually evangelical Protestant but also Catholic, 
Orthodox, or Episcopal. By the 1980s-1990s most 
evangelical churches had accommodated the worship 
styles and sensibilities pioneered by the Jesus move¬ 
ment. 

For many the belief in an imminent apocalypse 
led to an interest in “prophecy,” which often became 
a conduit for conservative politics during the cold 
war. Perhaps ironically, the Jesus movement helped 
lay the foundation for the New Christian Right. 
Contemporary evangelical Protestantism was deeply 
affected by the Jesus movement, absorbing its moral 
intensity. The latter can be seen most vividly in the 
revolution that has occurred in worship and popular 
Christian music. 

Further reading: Di Sabatinio, David. The Jesus Movement: 
An Annotated Bibliography and General Resouce. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1999; Ellwood, Robert S. One Way: 
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The Jesus Movement and its Meaning. Upper Saddle River, 
NJ: Prentice Hall, 1973. 

John Haas 

Jiang Zemin (ChiangTse-min) 

(1926- ) Chinese leader 

Jiang Zemin was the general secretary of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) from 1989 until 2002, and 
the president of the People’s Republic of China from 
1993 until 2003. Jiang was born in 1926, at Yangzhou, 
Jiangsu (Kiangsu) Province. He joined the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party in 1946. In the same year he studied at 
Jiaotong (Chaio-t’ung) University in Shanghai, gradu¬ 
ating with a degree in electrical engineering. 

At the end of the Chinese civil war Jiang was 
appointed commercial counselor at the Chinese embassy 
in Moscow, a post he held until 1956. He was appoint¬ 
ed assistant to the minister, First Ministry of Machine 
Building, running the Changchun First Automobile 
Plant. In September 1978, he became vice chairman of 
the Society of Mechanical Engineering, the position he 
held before the Cultural Revolution. He then became 
vice minister on the State Commission on Imports and 
Exports in 1980, and vice minister of the electronics 
industries two years later. In 1983 he became minis¬ 
ter of electronics industries, a post he held until 1985, 
when he became mayor of Shanghai. 

In 1982 Jiang became a member of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the CCP, and in 1987 he joined the Politburo. 
A supporter of China’s then paramount leader Deng 
Xiaoping (Teng Hsaio-p’ing), Jiang was also a political 
ally of the premier Li Peng during the suppression of the 
pro-democracy student demonstrations in 1989. Subse¬ 
quently Jiang succeeded Zhao Ziyang (Chao Tzu-jang) 
as general secretary of the CCP on June 24, and was also 
elevated to the Politburo Standing Committee. Later that 
year he succeeded Deng as chairman of the CCP’s cen¬ 
tral military commission. Four years later, on March 27, 
1993, Jiang became president of the National People’s 
Congress, and hence the head of state of China. 

When Deng Xiaoping died in 1997, Jiang rose to 
become paramount leader. He was economically more 
conservative than Deng, who had been critical of the 
slow pace of some reforms. However, he started a pro¬ 
gram of privatization, which loosened state control 
over 300,000 industrial concerns. The massive eco¬ 
nomic growth that resulted saw the Chinese economy 
boom and the emerging business class flourigh, many 


of whom were encouraged to join the CCP. In Decem¬ 
ber 2001 China gained membership in the World Trade 
Organization (WTO), a move that would have been 
unimaginable only 10 years earlier. The Chinese econo¬ 
my then started growing at an even faster pace. 

In foreign affairs, Jiang improved Chinese rela¬ 
tions with the United States and many other countries 
in the West. In 1997 he took part in the first U.S.-China 
summit conference, and at a follow-up meeting in the 
next year he openly defended China’s human-rights 
record. In 2001 Beijing won the contest to host the 
2008 Summer Olympics, a move that marked China’s 
emergence from the self-imposed policy of isolation 
of previous decades. 

On November 15, 2002, Jiang resigned as general 
secretary of the CCP and, on March 15, 2003, from 
the presidency of the National People’s Congress. He 
was succeeded by Hu Jintao in a remarkably smooth 
transition, but remained the chair of the central mili¬ 
tary commission until September 2004. He remained 
an influential figure in Chinese politics. 

See also Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution in 
China (1966-1976). 

Further reading: Kuhn, Robert Lawrence. The Man Who 
Changed China: The Life and Legacy of Jiang Zemin. New 
York: Random House, 2005; Lam, Willy Wo-Lap. The Era of 
Jiang Zemin. Singapore: Prentice Hall, 1999. 

Justin Corfield 

John Paul II 

(1920-2005) pope 

Karol Jozef Wojtyla ( Voy-TEE-wah ) was born on May 
18, 1920, to Emilia Kaczorowska and Karol Wojtyla, 
a lieutenant in the Polish army. The couple had two 
other children years earlier: a daughter, who died in 
infancy, and Edmund, who became a medical doctor. 
When Karol Jozef was born, the family lived in Wado- 
wice, Poland, in a flat owned by a Jewish family, direct¬ 
ly across from St. Mary’s church, where Karol was 
baptized. His father retired from the army in 1927. 
Karol’s mother died in 1929. Edmund died three years 
later in Krakow. Karol and his father would live togeth¬ 
er until the latter’s death in Krakow at the start of the 
German occupation, while Karol was still a teenager. 

From 1939 to 1945, Wojtyla eked out an educa¬ 
tion. Before the Gestapo shut down the Jagiellonian 
University in Krakow, he had begun studies in Polish 
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The spiritual leader of the world’s Catholics, Pope John Paul II traveled the continents, including visits to the United States (above). The 
pope was a political leader as well, and during his pontificate, 83 countries established diplomatic relations with the Holy See. 


philology. Professors who escaped deportation opened 
an underground university, which Wojtyla attended. To 
support himself, he worked in a rock quarry and later 
in a chemical plant, surrounding himself with books 
and teaching himself languages. 

From his father and parish priests in Wadowice, 
Wojtyla had learned the importance of prayer. In occu¬ 
pied Krakow, prayer was his lifeline to hope. There 
young Wojtyla met Jan Tyranowski, a tailor, mystic, 
and spiritual director. Tyranowski created what he 
called a “living Rosary”: a group of 15 young men who 
received from him spiritual instruction and who were 
commissioned to pass it on to other young people. From 
Tyranowski, Wojtyla learned contemplative prayer, 
especially the spirituality of St. John of the Cross. 

After his father’s death in February 1941, Wojtyla 
joined Archbishop Sapieha’s underground seminary and 
was ordained by him in November 1946. Sent to Rome, 
Wojtyla earned the first of two doctoral degrees in theol¬ 
ogy. Upon his return, Fr. Wojtyla had to devise ways to 
disguise his ministry. Throughout the 1950s he published 


plays, poems, and articles under an alias; chaperoned col¬ 
lege students on hiking and kayaking trips to teach the 
faith without observation; and counseled engaged cou¬ 
ples on marital sexuality. He taught at two universities, 
as a professor of philosophy at the Jagiellonian, and of 
social ethics at the Catholic University of Lublin. In 1958 
Pius XII named Wojtyla auxiliary bishop of Krakow, and 
in 1963 Paul VI appointed him that city’s archbishop. 

The Second Vatican Council (1962-65) brought 
the young archbishop to Rome, into the company of 
bishops from everywhere. Wojtyla spoke frequently 
in assemblies large and small, helped draft documents 
such as the Pastoral Constitution Gaudium etSpes (The 
Church in the Modern World), and published poetry 
and articles for the people back home describing what 
the council meant for the church. 

Karol Wojtyla was made a cardinal in 1967 and 
remained archbishop of Krakow for 15 years. He led 
a synod for the archdiocese, which met 119 times over 
seven years. He strengthened the seminary and the 
Jagiellonian theology faculty, inaugurated marriage 
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preparation programs and family ministries, encour¬ 
aged youth movements, organized parish-based chari¬ 
table committees, and made lengthy visitations to his 
parishes. He continued teaching and publishing with¬ 
out letup. 

When Paul VI died in August 1978, Cardinal 
Wojtyla participated in the conclave that elected Albi¬ 
no Luciani, whose double name John Paul signaled his 
wish to continue the work of popes John XXIII and 
Paul VI. Wojtyla returned to Krakow. But the new pope 
died a month later. Wojtyla departed again for Rome, 
fearing that he might remain there. He did eventually 
return, but not as archbishop. On October 16, 1978, 
Cardinal Wojtyla was elected the 264th successor of 
Peter and the first Polish pope ever. Like Luciani, he 
took the double name of John Paul. Immediately, the 
whirlwind of activities that characterized his papacy 
began: visits to parishes in Rome, travels outside the 
Vatican, meetings, writings, and long hours prostrate 
in prayer. Within three months, his marathon series of 
international journeys began with a pastoral visit to 
Mexico. In June 1979, much to the dismay of the com¬ 
munist government, he made the first of several visits 
to Poland. 

The Soviet authorities realized that this pope was 
dangerous. On May 13, 1981, Mehmet Ali Agca, hired 
by the Bulgarian secret police at the behest of the Sovi¬ 
et KGB, shot John Paul as he rode through St. Peter’s 
Square. The wound was serious but not fatal. Though 
recovery was slow and fraught with complications, the 
pope resumed his travels as soon as he could, even visit¬ 
ing Poland again in 1983. The most widely traveled pope 
in history, John Paul II visited a total of 129 countries, 
plus 145 trips within Italy, and visits to 317 of the 328 
parishes in the diocese of Rome. 

John Paul intended his papacy to address two 
major goals. First, he wished to implement Vatican 
II, a council full of hope for the church’s future. He 
promulgated in 1983 the revised Code of Canon Law 
for the Latin Church, and in 1990 the revised Code 
for the Eastern Churches, both built on council teach¬ 
ings. To restore clarity to church teaching, he com¬ 
missioned the publication of the Catechism of the 
Catholic Church. He delivered hundreds of catecheti¬ 
cal addresses. In 14 papal encyclicals, 15 apostolic 
exhortations, 45 “apostolic letters,” and numerous 
other writings, he taught on morality, life issues, the 
dignity of work, the dignity of women, the role of the 
family, the nature of the Trinity, and the meaning of 
the Creed. To provide models of the holiness called 
for in Vatican II, John Paul canonized 1,342 saints, 


more than the combined total of persons canonized 
since the 16th century. 

A second goal was to prepare the church for the 
advent of the third millennium, an era John Paul saw 
as a springtime of hope. To that end, he announced a 
“new evangelization” of the world. His biennial World 
Youth Days attracted millions of young people from 
the world over. His first encyclical, published in 1979, 
had mentioned this jubilee as the beginning of a “new 
Advent” of the Son of God in human history. 

A pope is a political, as well as a religious, leader. 
He is widely credited with a major role in the 1989 
collapse of European communism. Perseverance, 
back-door negotiations, and providential coincidences 
resulted in the creation of diplomatic relations between 
the Holy See and the state of Israel in 1993. During 
John Paul’s pontificate, 83 countries established dip¬ 
lomatic relations with the Holy See. Through dogged 
effort, his ambassadors at the United Nations were 
able to forestall activist efforts to reshape marriage 
and promote abortion on demand at the 1994 Cairo 
and 1995 Beijing women’s conferences. 

But some problems proved insurmountable. The 
number of priests and seminarians continued to decline 
during John Paul’s papacy. Radical feminists persisted 
in challenging the church’s refusal to ordain women to 
the priesthood. Ecumenical dialogue with most Ortho¬ 
dox churches stalled. Archbishop Marcel Lefebvre, 
excommunicated in 1988 for ordaining bishops without 
authorization, died unreconciled despite efforts to rein¬ 
state him. The pope was criticized for appointing weak 
bishops and for failing to reform religious orders. 

John Paul’s decline in health appeared to begin 
after the 1981 assassination attempt. Intestinal dis¬ 
orders and a series of falls in the early 1990s led to 
repeated hospitalizations. In 1994 he was diagnosed 
with Parkinson’s disease, which gradually sapped his 
physical strength. On April 2, 2005, he died of com¬ 
plications from Parkinson’s. Karol Wojtyla’s reign as 
John Paul II lasted 26 years and 5 months, the third- 
longest papal tenure up to that time. 

Further reading: O’Brien, Darcy. The Hidden Pope: The 
Personal Journey of John Paul II and Jerzy Kluger. New 
York: Daybreak Books, 1998; Ratzinger, Cardinal Josef, and 
Giancarlo Giuliani. The Legacy of John Paul II. Fort Collins, 
CO: Ignatius Press; Weigel, George. Witness to Hope: The 
Biography of Pope John Paul II. New York: Harper Collins 
Cliff Street Books, 1999. 
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Johnson, Lyndon B. 

(1908-1973) U.S. president 

Lyndon Baines Johnson, nicknamed LBJ, was the 36th 
president of the United States. Prior to that, he had 
been vice president during the presidency of John F. 
Kennedy. He is best remembered for presiding over 
the United States during the Vietnam War, and also for 
his efforts in promoting Civil Rights in the southern 
parts of the United States. 

Lyndon Johnson was born on August 27, 1908, 
at Gillespie County, Texas, the eldest of five chil¬ 
dren. His father was Sam Ealy Johnson Jr., a busi¬ 
nessman who was also a member of the Texas House 
of Representatives, and his mother was Rebekah 
(nee Baines), who was the daughter of Joseph Baines, 
another state legislator. Johnson left high school in 
1924, and, after three years working in odd jobs, 
he studied at the Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College at San Marcos, Texas, and then taught at 
Cotulla, Texas. 

In 1930 Johnson worked for Democrat Richard 
Kleberg, who was standing for Congress, accompany¬ 
ing him to Washington, D.C., when he was elected. 
Four years later he married Claudia Alta Taylor, who 
became known as “Lady Bird.” It was in Washington 
that Johnson came to meet Sam Rayburn, the Texan 
chairman of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Johnson became director of the 
National Youth Administration for two years and then 
stood as a Democratic Party candidate for the 10th 
congressional district, winning his seat. 

Johnson won a seat in the Senate in 1948 and spent 
12 years there, becoming Democratic whip in 1951, 
minority leader in 1953, and majority leader in 1955. 
Johnson survived a serious heart attack in 1955, and 
became well known for his negotiating talent, using 
bluster, discipline, persuasiveness, and ruthlessness. In 
1960 Johnson lost the Democratic Party’s presidential 
nomination to Kennedy by 809 to 409 on the first bal¬ 
lot. He then accepted the vice-presidential slot. 

As vice president, Johnson found himself unable to 
do much of the negotiating that he had enjoyed. On 
November 22, 1963, when Kennedy was assassinated, 
Johnson took the oath of office as president on Air 
Force One, the presidential plane, just before it took 
off from Love Field, Dallas, to take Kennedy’s body 
back to Washington. Johnson immediately set up a 
commission to investigate the assassination, appoint¬ 
ing Earl Warren, chief justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, to chair it. 



Lyndon B. Johnson takes the oath of office on Air Force One 
following the assassination of John F. Kennedy. 


Johnson had a hard task maintaining the dignity 
and authority of the office of the president and ensuring 
some form of continuity. He had long been a supporter 
of civil rights, and in February 1964 managed to get the 
Civil Rights Act introduced in Congress. It was passed 
by the Senate in June 1964. After it was signed into law 
on July 2, 1964, ending segregation and any discrimina¬ 
tion on grounds of race or sex, the law was challenged 
in the Supreme Court, which found it was valid. Hop¬ 
ing for the success of this legislation, Johnson made his 
famous speech on May 22, 1964, at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, in which he announced his plans 
for the “Great Society.” 

In 1964 the Republican Party chose Arizona Sena¬ 
tor Barry Goldwater to run against Johnson, giving the 
incumbent an easier election campaign than he had 
expected. Johnson won 486 of the electoral college 
seats to 52 for Goldwater, with Johnson taking 61 per¬ 
cent of the vote, the largest percentage ever taken in a 
presidential election. 

The emerging problem for Johnson was, however, 
the growing war in Vietnam. In August 1964 news 
stories revealed that North Vietnamese gunboats had 
attacked a U.S. destroyer and then launched another 
attack several days later. It subsequently emerged that 
the second attack had not taken place, and there are 
many doubts over the nature of the first attack. Nev¬ 
ertheless Johnson did believe that the U.S. destroyers 
had been attacked and launched a retaliatory air strike 
against North Vietnam. He also managed to get Con¬ 
gress to approve the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, giving 
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him the authority to do whatever was needed to deal 
with the communists in Vietnam. Public support for the 
war effort fell as the United States suffered huge casual¬ 
ties. By 1967 there were large demonstrations, and by 
1968 Johnson had become increasingly unpopular. 

On January 23, 1968, the USS Pueblo , an Ameri¬ 
can intelligence-gathering ship, was seized by North 
Korea after ending up in their waters. The crew of 80 
were all captured and held for 11 months until the U.S. 
government apologized and obtained their release, later 
retracting their apology. Johnson had ordered the USS 
Enterprise into the region, but acted with caution. 

In the week after the seizing of the Pueblo , the Viet- 
cong launched the Tet Offensive, with television cover¬ 
age of Vietcong capturing the U.S. embassy. General 
William Westmoreland had promised that the war was 
nearly over three months earlier. The United States and 
South Vietnam quickly managed to defeat the Vietcong 
attacks, but most people refused to believe the admin¬ 
istration’s protestations that victory was close. Johnson 
decided not to contest the election and on March 31, 
1968, in a national address on television, stated that 
he would neither seek nor accept the Democrat Party’s 
renomination. 

The 1968 election campaign saw the assassination 
of Martin Luther King Jr., the African-American 
civil rights leader, on April 4, leading to rioting in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., and many other cities. The assassination 
of presidential candidate and former attorney general 
Robert F. Kennedy in Los Angeles on June 6 resulted 
in widespread political unease. Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey was guaranteed the Democrat Party nomi¬ 
nation when the party convention was held in Chicago, 
but antiwar protestors converged on the city intent on 
making their opposition to the war heard. 

Johnson tried to help Humphrey, who called for an 
unconditional U.S. halt to the bombing of North Viet¬ 
nam, and in October, a week before the election, John¬ 
son announced the end of all U.S. bombing to open the 
way for peace talks. It was too late for many people, 
and they voted for Richard Nixon. 

In January 1969 Johnson retired to his L.B.J. Ranch 
near Johnson City, Texas. Johnson suffered a heart 
attack, and died on January 22, 1973, in San Antonio, 
Texas, only five days before the Paris Peace Accords 
stopped the fighting in Vietnam. Lyndon Johnson was 
buried at his ranch. 

Further reading: Barrett, David M. Uncertain Warriors: Lyn¬ 
don Johnson and His Vietnam Advisers. Lawrence: Univer¬ 
sity Press of Kansas, 1993; Brands, H. W. The Wages of Glo¬ 


balism: Lyndon Johnson and the Limits of American Power. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1995; Goldsmith, John 
A. Colleagues: Richard B. Russell and His Apprentice, Lyn¬ 
don B. Johnson. Washington D.C.: Seven Locks Press, 1993; 
Henggeler, Paul R. In His Steps: Lyndon Johnson and the 
Kennedy Mystique. Chicago: Ivan R. Dee, 1991; Herring, 
George C. L.B.J. and Vietnam: A Different Kind of War. Aus¬ 
tin: University of Texas Press, 1994. 
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Jordan, Hashemite monarchy in 

For most of Jordan’s modern history, Jordanians knew 
only one king as architect of the kingdom’s domestic 
development and of its foreign policy. King Hussein con¬ 
solidated the Hashemite regime in Jordan and defended 
it against internal and external challenges, neither of 
which were in short supply. From the foundation of the 
Hashemite state onward, Jordan maintained close strate¬ 
gic ties to Britain and later the United States. After World 
War II, and with the onset of the cold war, Jordan also 
established stronger links with the United States. Western 
powers came to view Jordan as a conservative bulwark 
against communism and radical forms of Pan-Arabism, 
and as a moderating element in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
From the beginning, then, Jordan had close ties to pow¬ 
erful Western states and depended heavily on foreign aid 
from these countries to keep the kingdom afloat. 

Jordan’s centrality in Middle East politics and geog¬ 
raphy also carried with it a strategic vulnerability. In the 
1950s, when the kingdom was still young and viewed 
by many Pan-Arab nationalists as an artificial “paper 
tiger,” some Jordanian officials feared that another 
regional conflict might eliminate the Hashemite state 
entirely. In 1957 Hussein headed off an attempted coup 
d’etat by pro-Nasserist military officers and used the 
opportunity to solidify Hashemite royal control. 

By the late 1960s the regime was forced to focus 
outward once again as regional tensions escalated 
especially between Israel and Gamal Abdel Nasser’s 
regime in Egypt. In the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, Israeli 
forces launched what they viewed as a preemptive strike 
on Arab forces in Egypt, Jordan, and Syria, inflicting a 
devastating defeat on all three countries. The complete 
failure of the Arab war effort led to Israeli occupa¬ 
tion of the Sinai from Egypt, the Golan Heights from 
Syria, and East Jerusalem and the West Bank from Jor¬ 
dan. In less than six days, Jordan lost some of its most 
prized territory, including the agriculturally rich West 
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Bank and the more religiously significant East Jerusa¬ 
lem. Tens of thousands of Palestinian refugees poured 
across the border into Jordan in June 1967, changing 
the demographics and ultimately the domestic stabil¬ 
ity of the kingdom. That uneasy situation collapsed in 
September 1970, when guerrilla forces of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization fought the royalist forces 
of the Hashemite government. This Jordanian civil war 
resulted in a bloody Hashemite victory and the expul¬ 
sion of PLO guerrilla forces from Jordan. 

More than half the population of Jordan today is of 
Palestinian origin. Although this West Bank/East Bank 
ethnic divide is sometimes overstated, it remains a sig¬ 
nificant feature of Jordan’s society, its political economy, 
and of the Jordanian state itself. Much of the Jordanian 
government, public sector, and military is dominated by 
East Bank Jordanians, while much of the private sector 
is dominated by Palestinians. 

Following the disastrous 1967 war, the Hashemite 
regime maintained its claim to the West Bank and East 
Jerusalem for two decades. But in 1988 in the midst of 
the first Intifada, it renounced these claims and turned 
instead toward consolidating its rule east of the Jordan 
River. Indeed, Jordan remained under martial law from 
the 1967 war until it was lifted in 1992 as part of the 
overall political liberalization process. 

The regime’s concerns for stability were under¬ 
scored dramatically in 1989 by domestic unrest trig¬ 
gered by an economic austerity program initiated under 
the aegis of the International Monetary Fund. 
With the intifada raging west of the Jordan River, and 
domestic unrest erupting in Jordan itself, King Hus¬ 
sein initiated measures to address public demands and 
to reestablish the stability of the regime. That opening 


helped reestablish the regime’s base of domestic sup¬ 
port, thereby shoring up its stability and allowing it to 
sign a controversial peace treaty with the State of Israel 
in 1994. 

In 1999 King Hussein died after a long battle 
with cancer. In a surprise move, the king had abruptly 
changed the line of succession merely weeks before his 
death, dismissing his brother Hasan as crown prince 
and appointing instead his eldest son, Abdullah. With 
Hussein’s death, King Abdullah II ascended the Hash¬ 
emite throne. His reign was marked by strong efforts 
to continue the economic liberalization process, empha¬ 
sizing a neoliberal model of development and shoring 
up Jordan’s relations with key Western powers and 
international economic institutions. But this emphasis 
on economic development and stable foreign relations 
also forced political liberalization to a lower priority 
level. Under Abdullah, the kingdom survived still more 
regional unrest and even began battling terrorism within 
Jordan itself. These internal and external security con¬ 
cerns did not dissuade the monarchy from its emphasis 
on economic development, but they often provided the 
pretext for lack of progress in reviving Jordan’s seem¬ 
ingly stalled program of political liberalization. 

Further reading: al-Madfai, Madiha Rashid. Jordan, the 
United States and the Middle East Peace Process, 1974-1991. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993; Ryan, Curtis 
R. Jordan in Transition: From Hussein to Abdullah. Boulder 
CO: Lynne Reinner, 2002; Satloff, Robert B. From Abdul¬ 
lah to Hussein: Jordan in Transition. Oxford and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1994. 
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Karmal, Babrak 

(1929-1997) Afghan politician 

Babrak Karmal was an Afghan revolutionary figure, a 
politician, and an ambassador. He served as the third 
president of Afghanistan from 1980 to 1986 dur¬ 
ing the rule of the communist Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan. An effective orator and an educated poli¬ 
tician, Karmal is best known as one of the founders of 
the People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA) 
and for leading a puppet regime with Soviet financial 
and military support. 

Born in Kamari, a small village east of Kabul on 
January 6, 1929, Karmal came from a wealthy Tajik 
military family. His father, Major General Mohammad 
Hussain, had close relations with the royal family, espe¬ 
cially King Mohammad Zahir and Prime Minister Gen¬ 
eral Mohammad Daoud. After graduating from high 
school Karmal enrolled in law school, pursuing a degree 
in law and political science, at the Kabul University in 
1951. While a student he was arrested and put in pris¬ 
on for five years for organizing demonstrations in sup¬ 
port of an Afghani popular revolutionary figure, Abdul 
Rahman Mahmudi. In prison he befriended pro-Soviet 
Union leftist political figures like Mear Mohammad 
Siddeq Farhang. Karmal increasingly became a staunch 
supporter of the Leninist-Stalinist form of Marxism, 
identifying the Soviet model as the best way to modern¬ 
ize Afghanistan. 

After graduation Karmal continued his close rela¬ 
tions with Farhang. The friendship enabled him to play 


a major role in establishing the PDPA on January 1, 
1965, Afghanistan’s first major Marxist political party. 
Like many other PDPA members who aimed for par¬ 
liamentary seats, Karmal became a candidate and was 
elected to the National Assembly from 1965 to 1973, 
where he was able to gain a reputation for his antireli¬ 
gious and anti-imperialistic communist viewpoints. 

Due to internal ideological differences the PDPA 
split into the Khalq (People) and the Parcham (Flag) 
factions in 1967. Karmal became the leader of the more 
cosmopolitan, moderate Parcham bloc. Karmal’s fac¬ 
tion shared power with Mohammad Daoud’s regime 
after the coup d’etat of 1973, when the monarchy was 
overthrown. Though the alliance was short-lived, since 
Daoud dismissed the Parcham faction from the presiden¬ 
tial cabinet, Karmal was able to reunite the PDPA after 
much Soviet pressure. In April 1978 the PDPA gained 
power through a military coup. When Nur Moham¬ 
mad Taraki, a member of the Khalq bloc, was pro¬ 
nounced the president of the new Democratic Republic 
of Afghanistan (DRA), instituting a regime that had the 
full backing of the Soviet Union until 1992, the two fac¬ 
tions of PDPA began internal fighting. 

Karmal and his mistress, Anahita Ratebzad, were 
sent into “exile” as ambassadors to Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia, respectively, while Hifizullah Amin, 
another major Khalq political leader, became the prime 
minister on March 28, 1979. Karmal later left Prague 
for Moscow for fear of assassination or execution on his 
return to Kabul. On December 5, 1978, when the Tara¬ 
ki government initiated a major friendship treaty with 
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the Soviet Union, numerous uprisings spread around 
Afghanistan against the Soviet-backed regime. Taraki’s 
radical reform projects for transforming Afghanistan 
from a traditional religious to a secular modern society 
led the way to the rise of the mujahideen (or Muslim 
fighters), who opposed the Soviet-style westernization 
of the country. Tensions between Taraki and Amin fac¬ 
tions within the Khalq bloc led to the assassination of 
Taraki on October 10,1979, which eventually led to the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan on December 27, 1979. 
Karmal, the leader of the Parcham faction, returned 
to Kabul with the full support of the Soviets and was 
declared the president. 

As the third president of the republic, Karmal’s 
most important accomplishments were his call for 
clemency for political prisoners, the change of the 
Marxist-style national flag, the promulgation of 
the basic principles of the Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan, the recognition of the Muslim clerical 
establishment, and the compensation for the loss 
of property. Karmal’s poor leadership skills and his 
inability to bring an end to the ongoing guerrilla war¬ 
fare between the Soviet-backed government and the 
mujahideen gradually made him a highly unpopular 
figure. With the full backing of Moscow throughout 
his presidency, Karmal was regarded as a Soviet pup¬ 
pet, both domestically and internationally. In May 
1986 Karmal was replaced as the communist leader 
by Mohammad Najibullah, and in October 1986 he 
was relieved of the presidency. After a number of trips 
between the Soviet Union and Afghanistan after his 
presidency, Karmal finally settled in Moscow, where 
he died of liver dysfunction on December 6, 1996. 

Further reading: Edwards, David B. Before Taliban Genealo¬ 
gies of the Afghan Jihad. Berkeley: University of California, 
2002; Kaplan, Robert D. Soldiers of God: With the Mujahi¬ 
din in Afghanistan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1990. 

Babak Rahimi 

Karzai, Hamid 

(1957- ) Afghan president 

Hamid Karzai was the first elected president of the 
Islamic Republic of Afghanistan. At the conclusion 
of the presidential election on October 9, 2004, Karzai 
was declared its winner, with 55.4 percent of the vote. 
On December 7, 2004, Karzai took the oath of office as 
the first democratically elected leader of Afghanistan. 


Hamid Karzai was born on December 24, 1957, in 
the village of Karz, near Kandahar in southern Afghani¬ 
stan. His grandfather, Khair Mohammed Khan, was a 
key figure in Afghanistan’s war of independence. Kar- 
zai’s father, Abdul Ahad Karzai, was a popular national 
figure who was also an influential member of the parlia¬ 
ment during the 1960s. 

The early education of Hamid Karzai took place in 
various Afghan schools, including Mahmood Hotaki 
Elementary School, Sayeed Jamaluddin Afghani School, 
and Habibia High School. Later, Karzai went to India, 
where he received graduate education in internation¬ 
al relations and political science from the Himachal 
Pradesh University in Simla. 

After the formation of the muj ahideen government in 
1989, Karzai was made the director of the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Section in the Office of the President, Burhauddin 
Rabbani. He became a deputy foreign minister in 1992. 
When the civil war between the contending mujahideen 
groups engulfed Afghanistan in 1994, Karzai resigned 
from his official position. He strove for a free and open 
national assembly (loya jirga). 

In August 2000, when the fundamentalist Taliban 
regime was ruling Afghanistan, Karzai formed resis¬ 
tance groups and vowed to oust them from power. 
There was an element of personal revenge to his 
actions, as his father had been assassinated by the Tal¬ 
iban. After the 9/11 terrorist attacks on New York and 
Washington, Karzai, in coordination with U.S. forces, 
worked to overthrow the Taliban regime of Mullah 
Omar. 

On December 5, 2001, exiled Afghanistan politi¬ 
cal leaders representing various ethnic tribes gathered 
in Bonn, Germany, and named Karzai the chair of a 
29-member governing committee and the leader of 
Afghanistan’s interim government. 

Karzai has traveled extensively around the world 
and has pleaded for donations in order to rebuild 
infrastructure and other facilities in his country. Kar¬ 
zai married Dr. Zeenat Quraishi in 1999. He has one 
sister and six brothers, including Ahmed Wali Karzai, 
who helps coordinate humanitarian relief operations 
in the province of Kandahar. 

See also al-Qaeda. 

Further reading: Evans, Martin. Afghanistan: A Short His¬ 
tory of Its People and Politics. New York: Harper Publish¬ 
ers, 2002; Todd, Anne M. Hamid Karzai. London: Chelsea 
Publications, 2003. 
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Kaunda, Kenneth 

(1924- ) first Zambian president 

Kenneth Kaunda, a Zambian nationalist, led the strug¬ 
gle for independence against the British and became the 
first president of independent Zambia in 1964. Kaunda 
was born in what was then Northern Rhodesia and, 
like many first-generation African nationalists, he was 
educated at Christian mission schools. He worked as a 
miner, as a teacher, and, for a short period of time, as an 
instructor in the army. Kaunda joined several African 
nationalist movements and in Lusaka became secretary- 
general of the African National Congress (ANC). He 
quit the ANC to form the Zambia African National 
Congress (ZANC); when the British banned ZANC 
in 1959, Kaunda was imprisoned. Upon his release 
Kaunda became president of the new United National 
Independence Party (UNIP) that replaced the banned 
ZANC; he supported demonstrations and civil disobe¬ 
dience against British control. Kaunda became presi¬ 
dent of newly independent Zambia in 1964 and held 
the presidency until 1991. 

During his tenure in power, Kaunda became increas¬ 
ingly authoritarian and, in a trajectory similar to other 
African rulers in the 1970s-1980s, declared Zambia 
a one-party state in 1972. As agricultural productiv¬ 
ity faltered, Zambia’s economy became dependent on 
copper exports, and Kaunda was accused of corrup¬ 
tion and responsibility for the economic problems. In 
face of mounting political opposition, Kaunda stepped 
down from power, and Frederick Chiluba replaced him 
as president in 1991. Chiluba maneuvered to prevent 
Kaunda from contesting further elections and, after 
being accused of involvement in an attempted coup 
d’etat, Kaunda retired from politics in 1997. 

Further reading: Kaunda, Kenneth. Zambia Shall Be Free: 
An Autobiography by Kenneth D. Kaunda. New York: Prae- 
ger, 1963; Macpherson, Fergus. Kenneth Kauda of Zambia. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1974. 
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Kennedy, John F. 

(1917-1963) U.S. president 

John F. Kennedy was the 35th president of the Unit¬ 
ed States, serving from 1961 until his assassination 
in November 1963. Prior to that he had a prominent 
military career, served in the House of Representatives 


and then in the Senate from 1947 to 1960, and was the 
youngest person to be elected president. He is also the 
only Roman Catholic to be elected president. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy was born on May 29, 
1917, in Brookline, Massachusetts, the second son 
of Joseph P. Kennedy and Rose (nee Fitzgerald). He 
attended Dexter School, Riverdale Country School, 
Canterbury School, and later Choate School. Graduat¬ 
ing in 1935, he went to London to study at the London 
School of Economics but fell ill and returned to the 
United States where he attended Princeton University 
briefly. He then went to Harvard College, spending the 
summer holidays in 1937, 1938, and 1939 in Europe. 
John Kennedy was in Germany in August 1939, return¬ 
ing to London by September 1, 1939, when Germany 
invaded Poland. 

In 1940 Kennedy completed his honors thesis, 
“Appeasement in Munich,” which was subsequently 
published as Why England Slept. In May and June 
1941 Kennedy went to South America. He volunteered 
for the U.S. Army but was rejected because of his bad 
back. However, using contacts in the Office of Naval 
Intelligence, he was accepted for the navy in September, 
and when war broke out with Japan in December 1941, 
he served in the Pacific. On August 2, 1943, the boat 
which Kennedy was in, the PT-109, was rammed by the 
Japanese destroyer Amagiri while on a night-time patrol 
near New Georgia in the Solomon Islands. He towed a 
wounded man to safety and was personally involved in 
rescuing two others. 

Initially, John Kennedy had some thoughts about 
becoming a journalist. The death of his older brother, 
Joe, in 1944, however, propelled him into politics and in 
1946 he ran for a seat in the House of Representatives 
as a Democrat for Massachusetts, winning with a large 
majority. In 1952 he defeated the incumbent Republi¬ 
can Henry Cabot Lodge for the U.S. Senate, and served 
in the Senate from 1953 to 1960. His book, Profiles in 
to Courage , was published in 1956, winning the Pulit¬ 
zer Prize for biography in 1957. Kennedy’s connections 
with Senator Joe McCarthy were to damage his stand¬ 
ing in the liberal establishment, but he did support the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. On September 12, 1953, John 
Kennedy married Jacqueline Lee Bouvier. They had 
four children: a daughter, stillborn in 1956; Caroline 
Bouvier Kennedy, born in 1957; John Fitzgerald Ken¬ 
nedy Jr., born in 1960; and Patrick Bouvier Kennedy, 
born in 1963. 

In 1960 Kennedy ran for president. What was par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy was the first television debate 
that Kennedy had with his Republican opponent, 
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Minutes before the assassination : Texas governor John Connally 
and bis wife ( seated , front ); Kennedy and the First Lady ( back ). 


Richard Nixon. Kennedy defeated Nixon in a tightly 
fought race, with the Democrats gaining 303 electoral 
college seats against 219 for the Republicans. An inde¬ 
pendent, Harry Byrd, picked up the remaining 15 elec¬ 
toral college seats. 

On January 20, 1961, Kennedy was sworn in as 
the 35th president. The first controversy of his presi¬ 
dency concerned the government of Fidel Castro, 
which had come to power two years earlier. The 
Eisenhower administration had allowed anti-Castro 
Cubans to be secretly trained in the southern United 
States, mainly in Louisiana and Florida, and they had 
planned to invade Cuba. The plan had been drawn 
up before Kennedy came to power, and on April 17, 
1961, Kennedy approved it. However, he cancelled the 
air support that was to have been provided by the U.S. 
Air Force. When the Cuban exiles landed at the Bay 
of Pigs in Cuba, they were quickly overwhelmed by 
the Communists. 

The next major crisis, the Cuban missile crisis, 
took place from October 14, 1962, when American U- 
2 spy planes photographed a Soviet Intermediate Range 
Ballistic Missile site under construction in Cuba. He 
decided that an attack on the site might result in nuclear 
war, but that inaction would be seen as a sign of weak¬ 
ness. In the end, he resolved to order a military block¬ 
ade of the island and eventually came to an agreement 
with the Soviet Union’s premier, Nikita Khrushchev, 
that the Soviet Union would remove the missiles, and 
the United States would promise never to invade Cuba, 
and withdraw some missiles from bases in Turkey. 


Kennedy was interested in rapprochement with the 
Soviet Union, but he had to be perceived as “tough,” 
especially in Europe. On June 26, 1963, he visited West 
Berlin and addressed a large public crowd with the 
famous “Ich bin ein Berliner” speech. In August 1963 
Kennedy was able to sign into law the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty, which prohibited atomic testing on the ground, 
in the atmosphere, and underwater, but did not pro¬ 
hibit testing underground. 

Another foreign policy problem that Kennedy faced 
was the increased fighting in Laos and Vietnam. In 
the former, the Kennedy administration backed a neu¬ 
tral government, and in the latter, the United States was 
heavily involved in supporting the anticommunist South 
Vietnamese government led by President Ngo Dinh 
Diem. By 1963 there were 15,000 U.S. military advisers 
in South Vietnam. Diem had ruled South Vietnam since 
late 1954 and was becoming increasingly authoritar¬ 
ian. Kennedy felt that it was Diem’s brother, Ngo Dinh 
Nhu, who was a major problem and wanted Diem to 
get rid of Nhu. Diem realized that Nhu was his most 
powerful supporter and refused. This led the Kennedy 
administration to give the go-ahead for Buddhist South 
Vietnamese generals to overthrow Ngo Dinh Diem, 
who, along with Nhu, was murdered. The new regime 
was inherently unstable, causing the United States to 
commit more combat soldiers, escalating the war. 

The domestic program introduced by Kennedy was 
known as the New Frontier. He tried to legislate to pre¬ 
vent the continuance of racial discrimination. He also 
proposed tax reforms and promised federal funding 
for education, more medical care for the elderly, and 
government intervention to boost the economy of the 
nation. Most of these measures were to be introduced 
by Kennedy’s successor, Lyndon B. Johnson. It was 
Johnson who, in the Civil Rights Act of 1964, intro¬ 
duced the measures that Kennedy had supported. 

John Kennedy is also well known for his commit¬ 
ment to the space program. With the Soviet Union 
managing to win all the first stages of the space race, 
Kennedy pushed for greater effort from the American 
people. The moon landing took place on July 20, 1969, 
during Nixon’s presidency. 

As John Kennedy had only narrowly won the 1960 
presidential election, he began his campaign for reelec¬ 
tion early. This involved trying to win support from the 
southern states. He went to Texas in November 1963, 
where, on November 22, in Dallas, at 12:30 p.m., he 
was assassinated. A loner, Lee Harvey Oswald, was 
arrested about 80 minutes later and charged with mur¬ 
dering a Texas policeman. He was then also charged 
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with murdering John F. Kennedy. Before Oswald could 
be brought to trial, two days later, on November 24, he 
was shot dead by nightclub owner Jack Ruby. 

There has been much written about the assassina¬ 
tion of John F. Kennedy. On November 29, five days 
after the shooting of Oswald, Kennedy’s successor, Lyn¬ 
don B. Johnson, created the President’s Commission on 
the Assassination of President Kennedy, known as the 
Warren Commission because it was chaired by Chief 
Justice Earl Warren. It concluded that Kennedy was 
killed by Lee Harvey Oswald acting alone, a view later 
endorsed by the U.S. House of Representatives Select 
Committee on Assassinations reporting in 1979. Most 
people now view the Warren Commission report with 
disdain for the evidence that it missed. 

John F. Kennedy was buried at Arlington National 
Cemetery, Arlington, Virginia. The bodies of two of 
his children, his first daughter, and Patrick, his youn¬ 
gest son who died on August 9, 1963, were brought to 
Arlington and buried with him. 

Further Reading: Dallek, Robert. An Unfinished Life: John 
F. Kennedy, 1917-1963. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
2003; Freedman, Lawrence. Kennedy’s Wars: Berlin, Cuba, 
Laos, and Vietnam. New York: Oxford University Press, 
2000; Giglio, James N. The Presidency of John F. Kennedy. 
Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1991; Harper, Paul, 
and Krieg, Joann P., eds. John F. Kennedy, the Promise 
Revisited. New York: Greenwood Press, 1988; Hersh, Sey¬ 
mour M. The Dark Side of Camelot. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1997. 
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Kenya 

Present-day Kenya is a mix of colonial struggle and capi¬ 
talist vigor. The road to Kenyan independence began in 
earnest in October 1952. Kenya, under a state of emer¬ 
gency that would last seven years, began its march toward 
decolonization. The Mau Mau rebellion against British 
colonial rule prompted the successful request for a state 
of emergency. Britain rallied its own troops, in addition 
to African troops, to suppress the rebellion. With new¬ 
found intelligence data gathered during the integration 
of General China, Britain embarked on Operation Anvil 
on April 24, 1954, in hopes of ending a successful rebel¬ 
lion against them. Operation Anvil severely restricted the 
already limited freedoms of the citizens of Nairobi. Mau 
Mau supporters left in the capital were moved from the 


city to detention camps. Although the Mau Mau rebel¬ 
lion was not officially over until 1959, the capture of 
Dedan Kimathi on October 21,1956, decreased the opti¬ 
mism of those fighting for the end of colonial rule. 

The end of the Mau Mau rebellion’s main military 
offensive in 1956 opened the door for voluntary British 
withdrawal. The first direct elections for Africans to the 
Legislative Council were in 1957. With moderates mak¬ 
ing up the majority of the Legislative Assembly, the Brit¬ 
ish government had hoped that power could be passed 
to those who wished to see a minimal British presence 
in Kenya. However, the Kenya African National Union 
(KANU) and extremist Jomo Kenyatta formed the gov¬ 
ernment shortly before Kenya became officially indepen¬ 
dent on December 12, 1963. 

Single-party leadership continued after Kenyatta’s 
death in 1978 with Daniel arap Moi. President arap Moi 
survived an abortive military coup attempt on August 
1, 1982, masterminded by air force serviceman Senior 
Private Hezekiah Ochuka. Ochuka attempted to take the 
capital, but the coup was suppressed by loyalist forces led 
by the army, the general service unit, and later the regu¬ 
lar police. Intimidated by the strength of the air force, 
arap Moi disbanded the Kenyan Air Force. 

Moi was unsuccessful in nurturing Kenya’s postcolo¬ 
nial economy. Sensing radical changes to Kenya’s govern¬ 
mental institutions, Moi enacted constitutional reform 
during the 1988 elections. Elections were opened to the 
mlolongo system, by which voters lined up behind their 
selected candidate. Over the course of the next years sev¬ 
eral clauses from the constitution were changed in order 
to reestablish Kenya’s failing political and economic sys¬ 
tems. The first democratic elections were held in 1992. 
Moi was reelected and again in 1997. In the 2002 elec¬ 
tions, Moi was constitutionally barred from running, 
and Mwai Kibaki was elected for the National Rainbow 
Coalition. 

With the absence of civil war in Kenya the country 
remained relatively stable, but it continued to be a sin¬ 
gle-party state until the 2002 elections. President Kibaki 
instituted long-needed reforms, but continued Kenya’s 
tradition of corruption at the highest levels. A draft con¬ 
stitution put forth in November 2005 was defeated by 
the Kenyan electorate when it was discovered it would 
only decrease transparency in government. In response, 
Kibaki dismissed his entire cabinet and appointed new 
ministers, many of whom belonged to political parties 
with which he was aligned. 

Natural disaster plagued Kenya in the late 1990s, 
compounding the already poor economic situation. Severe 
flooding destroyed roads, bridges, and crops; epidemics of 
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malaria and cholera overran the health care system; and 
ethnic clashes erupted. Desperate to win back Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Bank funding 
to assist the millions in need, President Moi appointed his 
high-profile critic and political opponent, Richard Leak¬ 
ey, as head of the civil service in 1999. A third generation 
white Kenyan, Leakey was fired by Moi two years later 
for apparently engaging in corruption. This prompted the 
ruling party to put forth an anticorruption law in August 
2001, whose failure to pass ended Kenya’s chances for 
renewed international aid. 

Corruption continued under President Kabaki. 
His anticorruption minister, John Githongo, resigned 
in February 2005 over frustrations that he was pre¬ 
vented from investigating scandals. In early 2006 
investigations showed that the government was linked 
to two corruption scandals. Economic devastation 
brought on by severe droughts compounded the sys¬ 
temic corruption. 

Elections in December 2007 sparked weeks of vio¬ 
lence, resulting in more than 1,000 deaths. Former UN 
secretary-general Kofi Annan brokened a deal to form 
a new government, thus halting the possible threat of 
civil war. 

Further reading: Gertzel, Cherry J. The Politics of Indepen¬ 
dent Kenya, 1963-8. Chicago: Northwestern University, 
1970; Hunt, Diana. The Impending Crisis in Kenya: The Case 
of Land Reform. New York: Gower, 1984; Oucho, John O. 
Undercurrents of Ethnic Conflict in Kenya. New York: Brill 
Academic Publishers, 2002. 

Rian Wall 

Kenyatta, Jomo 

(1889-1978) Kenyan president 

Jomo Kenyatta was born in Kenya and as a infant was 
named Kamau wa Ngengi; he took the name Jomo in 
1938. Kenyatta was keenly interested in local traditions 
and social customs, particularly those of the Kikuyu. 
His study, Facing Mount Kenya (1938), remains one 
of the definitive works on the Kikuyu. As a youngster 
Kenyatta helped his grandfather, a traditional healer, but 
after being educated at a mission school he converted to 
Christianity. As a young man, Kenyatta worked for an 
Indian Asian merchant and in a European business firm. 

In the 1920s Kenyatta became the leader of the 
Kikuyu Central Association (KCA), which represented 
the Kikuyu in their land cases against the British, who had 


confiscated large tracts of Kikuyu farmland that was then 
taken by white, usually British, settlers. Kenyatta repre¬ 
sented the Kikuyu on negotiating missions to England 
and visited the Soviet Union in 1930. Upon his return 
to England as a teacher, Kenyatta was falsely accused of 
communist ties. 

Kenyatta participated in the fifth Pan Africa Con¬ 
gress, which met in Manchester, England, in 1945. Upon 
returning to Kenya after World War II, he assumed lead¬ 
ership of the Kenyan nationalist movement. In 1952 
he was arrested and accused of managing the Kenya 
nationalist armed movement, known in the West as the 
Mau Mau; he served nine years in prison or under vir¬ 
tual house arrest. The Mau Mau was accused of terrorist 
acts against the white, mostly British settlers. Although 
the Mau Mau revolt was responsible for violence and 
the murder of some settlers, the Western media exag¬ 
gerated the levels of violence. 

Kenyatta became president of the Kenya African 
National Union (KANU) in 1961 and led a delegation 
to London to negotiate full independence, or Uhuru. 
In 1964, Kenyatta became the president of the inde¬ 
pendent Kenyan, republic. Known as Baba wa Taifa , 
father of the nation, Kenyatta maintained economic 
stability in Kenya, but his opponents also charged him 
with cronyism and corruption. He died while still in 
power in 1978 and was succeeded by Daniel arap 
Moi, who faced increased opposition to his mounting 
dictatorial powers. 

See also Kenya. 

Further reading: Clough, Marshall S. Mau Mau Memoirs: 
History, Memory, and Politics. Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner, 
1997; Gatheru, R. Mugo. Kenya: From Colonization to 
Independence, 1888-1970. Jefferson, NC: McFarland, 2005; 
Kenyatta, Jomo. Facing Mount Kenya. New York: Vintage 
Books, 1965. 

Janice J. Terry 

Khan, Liaquat Ali 

(1896-1951) Pakistani leader 

Born on October 1, 1896, in the United Provinces of 
pre-partition India, Liaquat became the first prime min¬ 
ister of Pakistan and a founding father when it became 
independent on August 14, 1947. He graduated from 
Aligarh College, and he became interested in the Indian 
nationalist movement. Afterward, he traveled to Brit¬ 
ain to continue his education, obtaining a degree in law 
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from Oxford University in 1921, and was called to the 
bar in 1922. Liaquat returned to India in 1923. 

He began to identify with the Muslim cause. He 
joined the Muslim League, which sought to represent 
Muslims across the subcontinent. In 1926 Liaquat 
won his first election as a member in the United Prov¬ 
inces Legislative Assembly, although as an indepen¬ 
dent. In 1940 he was elected to the Central Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, where he established a reputation as 
a successful politician of principle, integrity, and elo¬ 
quence. Although he sought to promote the interests 
of Muslim Indians, he also worked to quell communal 
discord. In 1936 he was elected honorary secretary of 
the Muslim League, and he held the office until inde¬ 
pendence in 1947. He became increasingly influen¬ 
tial within the Muslim League, as illustrated by his 
appointment as deputy leader of the Muslim League 
Parliamentary Party in 1940, where he forged a close 
working relationship as the lieutenant of Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah, the leader of the Muslim League and later 
the father of Pakistan. 

After partition, Liaquat accepted the prime min¬ 
istership and also served as minister of defense under 
Jinnah, governor-general of Pakistan. The nation was 
not only divided into East (now Bangladesh) and West 
Pakistan, it was also plagued by a refugee crisis as 
migrating Hindus, Muslims, and Sikhs fled across the 
subcontinent before and immediately after the parti¬ 
tion. With Jinnah’s death in 1948, Liaquat became the 
dominant leader in Pakistan. 

Although Pakistan’s political establishments were 
strongly pro-Western, Islam began to broaden its influ¬ 
ence. Pakistan’s disputes with India over trade and the 
division of Kashmir dominated foreign policy, and rela¬ 
tions between the two nations remained tense. 

Liaquat was assassinated in October 1951. His 
death ushered in a chaotic period, and democracy soon 
floundered, culminating in the military seizure power in 
a coup in 1958. 

See also Indo-Pakistani Wars (Kashmir). 

Further reading: Long, Roger D., ed. “Dear Mr. Jinnah”: 
Selected Correspondence and Speeches of Liaquat Ali Khan, 
1937-1947. Karachi: Oxford University Press, 2004; Reza, 
Muhammad. Liaquat Ali Khan: His Life and Work. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2004; Talbot, Ian. Pakistan: A Mod¬ 
ern History. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1998; Tan, T. Y., 
and G. Kudaisya. The Aftermath of Partition in South Asia. 
London: Routledge, 2000. 
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Khomeini, Ayatollah Ruhollah 

(c. 1900-1989) Iranian religious and political leader 

Ruhollah Khomeini, an Iranian religious leader known 
by the Islamic title of ayatollah, was the driving force 
behind the movement that overthrew Shah Mohammad 
Reza Pahlavi in 1979; he then became Iran’s highest 
political and religious authority for the next 10 years. 

Although Khomeini was born into a poor family, 
he was the grandson and son of mullahs (Shi’i religious 
leaders). When he was five months old, his father was 
killed in a dispute. The young Khomeini was then raised 
by his mother, later his aunt, and finally his older broth¬ 
er Murtaza. Khomeini was educated in various Islamic 
schools and received the sort of instruction expected of 
a mullah’s son. Khomeini was an attentive, intelligent, 
hardworking, and serious student. In about 1922 he 
settled in the city of Qom, and around 1930 he assumed 
the surname of Khomeini from his birthplace, Khomein 
(or Khomeyn). As a respected Shi’i scholar and teacher, 
Khomeini authored many works on Islamic philosophy, 
law, and ethics. It was his outspoken opposition to Iran’s 
ruler, Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, plus Khomeini’s 
resolute advocacy of Islamic purity, that garnered him 
support in Iran. In the 1950s Khomeini received the reli¬ 
gious title of ayatollah by popular acclaim; by the early 
1960s he had received the title of grand ayatollah, which 
made him one of the supreme religious leaders of the 
Shi’i community in Iran. 

In 1962-63 Khomeini publicly opposed the shah’s 
land-reform program; he also spoke out against the 
Western-style emancipation of women in Iran. These criti¬ 
cisms led to Khomeini’s arrest, which quickly sparked anti¬ 
government riots. After a year’s imprisonment Khomeini 
was forced into exile in November 1964; he eventually 
settled in the Shi’i holy city of Najaf, Iraq, from which he 
continued to call for the shah’s removal from power. 

From the mid-1970s Khomeini’s stature inside Iran 
grew. When Khomeini’s continued denunciations of the 
shah caused political difficulties in Iraq, Iraq’s ruler Sad¬ 
dam Hussein expelled Khomeini from the country in 
October 1978. Khomeini and his second wife then settled 
in Neauphle-le-Chateau, a suburb of Paris. From there 
the Ayatollah Khomeini directed the movement to unseat 
the shah. Khomeini’s call for a general strike in October 
1978 led to a crippling strike in the Iranian oil fields in 
November. These and other strikes resulted in massive 
demonstrations, riots, and civil unrest, which in turn 
forced the departure of the shah from the country on Jan¬ 
uary 16,1979. Khomeini arrived in the Iranian capital of 
Tehran on February 1 and was popularly acclaimed as 
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the religious leader of Iran’s revolution. The Ayatollah 
Khomeini appointed a government on February 5 and 
then moved to live in the holy city of Qom. In Decem¬ 
ber 1979 a new constitution was adopted, which cre¬ 
ated an Islamic republic in Iran. Khomeini was named 
Iran’s political and religious leader ( fagih ) for life. 

Although the Ayatollah Khomeini held no official 
government office, he proved implacable in his deter¬ 
mination to transform Iran into a theocratically ruled 
Islamic state. He directed the revival of traditional, 
fundamentalist Islamic values, customs, laws, and 
legal procedures, explaining how they were to affect 
all public and private activities in Iran. Khomeini also 
acted as arbiter among the various feuding secular and 
religious factions vying for power in the new revolu¬ 
tionary state. Still, Khomeini made final decisions on 
important matters requiring his personal authority. 

The main theme of Khomeini’s foreign policy was 
the total abandonment of the shah’s pro-Western 
position and the adoption of an attitude of hostility 
to both the United States and the Soviet Union. At 
the same time, Khomeini’s Iran tried to export its ver¬ 
sion of Islamic fundamentalism to neighboring Mus¬ 
lim countries. After Iranian militants seized the U.S. 
embassy in Tehran on November 4, 1979, Khomeini 
sanctioned their holding of U.S. diplomatic personnel 
as hostages for more than a year, souring diplomatic 
relations with the United States for many years. Kho¬ 
meini also refused to permit an early peaceful solution 
to the Iran-Iraq War, which had begun in 1980, by 
insisting that it be prolonged in hopes of overthrow¬ 
ing Iraq’s president, Saddam Hussein. Khomeini final¬ 
ly approved a cease-fire in 1988 that effectively ended 
the conflict. 

Iran’s path of economic development almost came 
to nothing under Khomeini’s rule, and his pursuit of 
victory in the Iran-Iraq War ultimately proved point¬ 
less and extremely costly to Iran. Nevertheless Kho¬ 
meini was able to retain, by sheer force of personality, 
his hold over Iran’s Shi’i masses, and until his death in 
1989 he remained the supreme political and religious 
arbiter in the country. 

See also Iran hostage crisis; Iranian revolution. 

Further reading: Abrahamian, Ervand. Khomeinism. Berke¬ 
ley: University of California Press, 1993; Durschmied, Erik. 
The Blood of Revolution. New York: Arcade Publishing, 
2002; Gordon, Matthew. Ayatollah Khomeini. New York: 
Chelsea House Publishers, 1987. 
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Khrushchev, Nikita 

(1894-1971) Soviet leader 

Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev was first secretary of 
the Communist Party and de facto leader of the Soviet 
Union between 1953 and 1964; he concurrently served 
as premier from 1958 to 1964. Colorful and highly 
controversial, Khrushchev was a reformer whose 
shrewd intellect was frequently overshadowed by his 
impulsive personality. He abolished the most ruthless 
aspects of the political system and tried with limited 
success to catch up with and overtake the U.S. economy. 
In foreign affairs he forcefully maintained the unity of 
the Eastern bloc and veered between “peaceful coex¬ 
istence” and several dangerous confrontations with the 
United States. He was, without question, one of the 
most important figures of the cold war. 

Khrushchev was born in April 1894 in Kalinovka, 
Russia, near the border with Ukraine. His parents 
were illiterate peasants, and young Nikita was more 
familiar with hard labor than formal education. The 
family relocated to Ukraine in 1908, where he worked 
various factory jobs and got involved in the organized 
labor movement. In 1917 he joined the revolution¬ 
ary Bolsheviks and he later fought for the Red Army. 
After the war he obtained some Marxist training at 
a technical college and was assigned a political post 
in the Ukraine. Over the next 20 years Khrushchev 
would rise rapidly through the ranks of the Commu¬ 
nist Party, and in 1939 he became a full member of 
the Politburo. His success was largely due to his loy¬ 
alty to Stalin. During World War II he helped organize 
the defense of the Ukraine and the relocation of heavy 
industry into the Russian interior, and he was at Stal¬ 
ingrad when the Red Army turned the tide of the war 
against Germany. 

After the war Khrushchev remained an influen¬ 
tial member of the Politburo, and when Stalin died 
in March 1953, he battled with Georgy Malenkov, 
Lavrenty Beria, and Nikolai Bulganin for the lead¬ 
ership. Malenkov was made premier and initially 
seemed to be the true successor, but as first secretary 
of the Communist Party, Khrushchev possessed the 
real power. By early 1955 he had emerged as the clear 
leader of the Soviet Union. 

Once in firm control, Khrushchev embarked on 
ambitious economic reforms. Khrushchev also con¬ 
tinued the policy of spending heavily on the military. 
Under his leadership, the Soviet Union kept pace in the 
nuclear arms race with the United States and devel¬ 
oped a space program that had significant successes. 
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Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev , shown here at the United 
Nations , initiated radical reforms after the death of Joseph Stalin . 


The launch of the Sputnik satellite in 1957 and the 
first manned space flight in 1961 were great technical 
triumphs for the Soviet Union. 

Khrushchev also decided, in a very risky move, to 
expose the horrors of the Stalinist era and to promote 
political reforms. In February 1956 he gave a speech to 
the 20th Party Congress that denounced Stalin’s “cult 
of personality,” documented various crimes of the old 
regime, and introduced the policy of “de-Staliniza- 
tion.” The speech sparked hopes that Khrushchev 
would tolerate autonomy and perhaps even democracy 
within the Eastern bloc. These hopes proved illusory 
when a popular 1956 uprising in Hungary was sup¬ 
pressed by a brutal military intervention authorized by 
Khrushchev. 

This action shocked the West, which had welcomed 
the assurances of Khrushchev that the Soviet Union 
desired “peaceful coexistence” between capitalism and 
communism. Khrushchev seemed unable to resist the 
temptation to taunt the West periodically, and he had 
several alarming showdowns with the United States. 
He tried fruitlessly to force the United States and its 
allies out of Berlin between 1958 and 1961, eventually 
building the infamous Berlin Wall. He also humiliated 
Eisenhower in 1960 by revealing the capture of a U.S. 
U-2 spy plane and its pilot. 

Riskiest of all, in 1962 Khrushchev secretly placed 
nuclear missiles in communist Cuba. The purpose of 
this gamble was to protect Cuba from U.S. attack and 
to provide the Soviet Union with instant strategic pari¬ 
ty. When U.S. spy planes detected the missiles, however, 


a standoff resulted that brought the world alarmingly 
close to nuclear war. 

In the end the Cuban missile crisis was resolved 
through diplomatic back channels, with the Soviets 
removing the missiles in exchange for a U.S. pledge not 
to invade Cuba and the removal of U.S. missiles from 
Turkey. Both sides gained something, but Khrushchev 
was widely perceived to have backed down in the face 
of U.S. resolve. By this time he had already made too 
many enemies within the Soviet Union. Finally, in late 
1964, Khrushchev was removed from power by a con¬ 
servative faction led by Leonid Brezhnev. His life was 
spared, perhaps a testament to the success of his political 
reforms, but Khrushchev spent the rest of his life under 
house arrest. He died in Moscow in September 1971. 

Further reading: Khrushchev, Nikita. Khrushchev Remem¬ 
bers. New York: Bantam Books, 1971; -. Nikita 

Khrushchev and the Creation of a Superpower. University 
Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2000; Taubman, 
William. Khrushchev: The Man and His Era. New York: 
Norton, 2003. 
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Kim II Sung (1912-1994)/ 

Kim Jong II (1942-) 

Korean political leaders 

Together, father and son Kim II Sung and Kim Jong 
II form a dynasty that has ruled the Democratic Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of Korea, or Communist North Korea, 
since its creation in 1948. Because of the personality 
cult established by Kim II Sung and because Korea 
remains a tightly closed society, details about the 
lives of the two men remain scarce. The information 
that is disseminated officially is so flattering that it is 
highly suspect. For example, one biography of Kim 11 
Sung reports that he fought more than 100,000 times 
against the Japanese in the seven years between 1932 
and 1945 and was always victorious. 

Kim 11 Sung (originally Kim Sung Chu) was born in 
1912 in a northeastern province of Korea. His father was 
a schoolteacher who took his family to Chinese Manchu¬ 
ria in 1925 to escape Japan’s harsh colonization of their 
homeland. For the next 14 years, Kim lived in Manchu¬ 
ria, where he joined the Communist Party in 1931. In 
1939 Kim went to the Soviet Union, where he received 
further military training and was part of the Soviet mili¬ 
tary force that invaded and occupied Pyongyang in 1945. 
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According to the terms of the Yalta agreement, the Unit¬ 
ed States and the Soviet Union divided Korea into North 
and South. Kim stayed in the north with the Soviets, who 
helped him prevail over other factions and become pre¬ 
mier of the new Democratic People’s Republic in 1948. 
Under Soviet and Chinese sponsorship Kim instigated 
the Korean War, which lasted until 1953. 

A great admirer of Stalin, Kim patterned his rule 
after the Soviet leader. During the years following the 
Korean War, Kim solidified his power, purged his ene¬ 
mies, drove out foreign influences, and established him¬ 
self as almost a god. He also managed, through rigorous 
control of the press, to exalt his family, raising many of 
them to the status of national heroes. He decreed that 
no newspaper could be published without his picture 
on the front page and without all the stories approved 
by government censors. His pictures and statues were 
also in every public building in the nation. 

These and other actions were undertaken as part 
of Kim’s self-proclaimed doctrine of ]uchie , which 
encompassed the total economic, social, and politi¬ 
cal philosophy of the country. North Korean citizens 
born after the Korean War had little or no knowledge 
of the outside world, since anything foreign was pro¬ 
hibited. His birthday became a national holiday. Since 
1976, the Loyalty Festival Period has included Febru¬ 
ary 16 (Kim Jong Il’s birthday) and April 15 (Kim 11 
Sung’s birthday). 

According to some reports, Korea went to extraor¬ 
dinary lengths to prolong Kim 11 Sung’s life. Purported¬ 
ly a clinic staffed with 2,000 specialists was constructed 
solely for the purpose of caring for Kim and his son. 
Staff at the clinic experimented with diets and drugs on 
two teams of men who were similar to the leaders in 
age and body makeup. These efforts to extend his life 
all failed and the elder Kim died in 1994. 

Kim Jong II, the eldest son of Kim 11 Sung, became 
his country’s next dictator. He was born in 1941 while 
his father was training in the Soviet Union. The Soviets 
had established a school for the children of Korea’s guer¬ 
rilla fighters, the Mangyongdae Revolutionary School, 
where Jong II received his early education. After two 
years of training at the Air Academy in East Germany, 
the young Kim returned to Korea and attended Kim II 
Sung University. 

Kim Jong Il’s portraits began to appear with his 
father’s, and he was referred to by titles such as “the 
sun of the communist future.” He made official visits 
to China and the Soviet Union in the 1980s, further 
indicating that he would follow his father as ruler. But 
he was not immediately named as his father’s successor. 


The title of the country’s president was reserved for his 
father by a constitutional amendment. 

Little information is available about the personal 
life of Kim Jong II. Some sources report that his half- 
brother is being groomed as his successor while other 
reports indicate that his sons are embroiled in a struggle 
to become heir. 

Further reading: French, Paul. North Korea: The Paranoid 
Peninsula, A Modern History. London: Zed Books, 2005; 
Martin, Bradley K. Under the Loving Care of the Father¬ 
ly Leader: North Korea and the Kim Dynasty. New York: 
Thomas Dunne Books, 2004. 
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King, Martin Luther, Jr. 

(1929-1968) U.S. civil rights leader 

Martin Luther King, Jr., was a civil rights leader whose 
campaigns for African-American racial equality made 
him an American icon. King was born in Atlanta, Geor¬ 
gia, on January 15, 1929, the son of the Reverend Mar¬ 
tin Luther King, Sr., and Alberta Williams King. He was 
part of a ministerial dynasty at Atlanta’s Ebenezer Bap¬ 
tist Church, which was begun by his grandfather, who 
served the church from 1914 to 1931. King preached 
there from 1960 until his death. 

King’s initial education was in the segregated Atlanta 
school system. He left high school at age 15 after gain¬ 
ing early acceptance at Atlanta’s prestigious Morehouse 
College. From Morehouse he went north to attend Cro- 
zer Theological Seminary in Pennsylvania, becoming 
president of his senior class, and gaining his B.D. degree 
in 1951. He then accepted a fellowship that allowed him 
to pursue a doctorate at Boston University, finishing his 
preliminary studies in 1953 and receiving his degree in 
1955. It was during this time that he met and married 
Coretta Scott on June 18, 1953. Following Dr. King’s 
death Coretta King emerged as a promoter of civil rights 
and social justice in her own right. She served as leader 
of the King Foundation until her death in 2006. 

In 1953 King became pastor of the Dexter Avenue 
Baptist Church in Montgomery, Alabama, at age 26 
and began to condemn Jim Crow segregation in the 
course of promoting civil rights reform for the African- 
American citizens of Alabama. In 1955 he joined the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott. The boycott lasted for more 
than a year and King faced retribution and death threats, 
including the bombing of his home. As with many other 
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Martin Luther King , Jr ., was the most eloquent leader of the 
American civil rights movement in the 1960 s . 


civil rights developments, the U.S. Supreme Court ulti¬ 
mately proved the driving force that finally ended segre¬ 
gation on intrastate buses in 1956. 

In 1957 King took on the leadership of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), which became 
the springboard for his authority and that of the emerg¬ 
ing Civil Rights movement. The movement began in 
black communities and churches but soon drew mem¬ 
bers from the broader population outside the south. 
King shaped the SCLC philosophy toward nonviolent 
protest and pressure, drawing upon Christian teachings, 
but also inspired by the successful protests of Mohan¬ 
das K. Gandhi. King was also on the executive commit¬ 
tee of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP). 

Through these leadership positions and through 
growing televised media attention, King became a 
national figure and a major force in U.S. politics. The 
movement often faced a violent response to its activi¬ 


ties, particularly as its agenda expanded to include a full 
range of civil rights issues. The speed of change proved 
dramatic and unstoppable and received national atten¬ 
tion through events such as the 1963 March on Wash¬ 
ington, which was inspired by and coordinated with 
other civil rights leaders but made famous by King’s “I 
Have a Dream” speech. 

It has been argued that the focus of this demonstra¬ 
tion became less angry and more embracing because of 
pressure put on King by President John F. Kennedy, 
who believed the wrong approach could damage sup¬ 
port for civil rights legislation. King’s ascendance to 
national prominence was revealed when he became 
Time magazine’s Man of the Year for 1963. These pro¬ 
tests helped in the passing, during the presidency of Lyn¬ 
don B. Johnson, of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
received recognition for his gigantic influence when he 
was made a Nobel laureate in 1964, being awarded the 
Peace Prize in recognition of his many efforts. 

It was in the mid-1960s that King tried to take the 
civil rights movement to the north, beginning in Chi¬ 
cago in 1966. King and Ralph Abernathy made an effort 
to confront the poor’s living conditions by moving to the 
slums. Here he faced violence and discrimination as well 
as Mayor Richard J. Daley’s Chicago political adminis¬ 
tration, which undercut reform activities whenever pos¬ 
sible. Eventually King and Abernathy returned to the 
South, but left a then-young follower, Jesse Jackson, in 
Chicago to carry on their work. From this base Jackson 
later built his own organization. 

King started to reevaluate his positions on many 
areas and issues, including social and economic reform 
as well as the Vietnam War. His rhetoric and speeches 
took on new tones that seemed to challenge not only 
segregation, racial justice, and civil rights but also issues 
potentially far more controversial to the mainstream. 
His turn to issues of poverty and its eradication led to 
his and SCLC’s involvement in the “Poor People’s Cam¬ 
paign” in 1968, which was to culminate in another 
major march on Washington demanding that the gov¬ 
ernment address the needs of the poorest communities 
and members of U.S. society. 

In April 1968 his campaign took him to Memphis, 
Tennessee, where he offered his support to the Memphis 
Sanitation Workers’ strike for better wages and con¬ 
ditions. King saw the solution to many of these prob¬ 
lems in government-driven job programs to reduce and 
reverse poverty in the nation in the form of a poor peo¬ 
ples’ bill of rights. While staying at the Lorraine Motel 
in Memphis on April 4, 1968, in preparation for a local 
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march in support of the strikers, King appeared on the 
balcony at 6:01 p.m. and was assassinated by rifle shot. 
He was pronounced dead at 7:05 p.m. King’s death was 
met with shock and dismay. President Johnson declared 
a day of national mourning, and the vice president, 
Hubert Humphrey, attended the funeral along with a 
crowd estimated at 300,000. 

A national and international manhunt was launched 
for the killer, and two months later in London, England, 
James Earl Ray was apprehended on a passport viola¬ 
tion and extradited to Tennessee, where he was charged 
with King’s murder and confessed on March 10, 1969. 
Ray received a 99-year sentence and spent the rest of his 
life denying his guilt and requesting a trial. He argued 
that King had been killed by others and that he was only 
a fall guy in the midst of a larger conspiracy. Ray and 
several other inmates escaped from Brushy Mountain 
State Penitentiary in Petros, Tennessee, on June 1977, 
not long after Ray testified to the House Select Commit¬ 
tee on Assassinations. 

Controversy has surrounded the Ray conviction 
and there are many who believe that sinister forces 
manipulated and orchestrated the assassination plot. 
Issues have been raised concerning fingerprint evidence 
and ballistic tests on the rifle used in the crime. In 1997 
Ray was visited in prison by King’s son Dexter, who 
supported Ray’s demand for a trial. In 1999 the King 
family instigated a wrongful death civil action against 
Loyd Jowers, a local Memphis restaurant owner who 
claimed a role in the assassination. A local jury found 
that Jowers, even though he had failed a lie detector test 
in regard to his claim, was guilty and that other govern¬ 
ment agencies were involved in the assassination. These 
claims were investigated in detail by the Department of 
Justice in 2000 and no evidence in support of the alle¬ 
gations was found. 

The assumptions concerning a high-level conspiracy 
were enhanced because of King’s conflicts with J. Edgar 
Hoover and the FBI. Initially they investigated commu¬ 
nist associates of King and the organization, and main¬ 
tained wiretaps at various times, including intruding on 
King’s privacy and threatening him with exposure of 
his extramarital affairs. These tapes were placed in the 
National Archives and will be sealed until 2027. 

Besides these attacks on the King legacy and honor, 
there were concerns expressed in the 1980s over pla¬ 
giarism. This did lead to a formal inquiry in regards to 
his doctoral dissertation by Boston University, which 
concluded that almost a third of his work was taken 
from another student. Yet the university decided not to 
revoke his degree. It was also argued that many of his 


other writings and speeches received the benefit of liter¬ 
ary assistance in the form of ghostwriters. 

Nevertheless even in the face of these questions 
as to his character, Martin Luther King, Jr., remains a 
major force in U.S. history whose name is one of the 
most easily recognized in the land. His boyhood home 
in Atlanta became a national historic site in 1980 and in 
November 1983 President Ronald Reagan endorsed 
a bill creating a Martin Luther King National Holiday, 
which occurs on the third Monday in January. In addi¬ 
tion his name was added to many streets and other pub¬ 
lic buildings throughout the United States and a King 
National Memorial in Washington, D.C., began with 
the purchase of land near the National Mall in 1999. 
Final design approval came in 2005. 

See also Malcolm X. 

Further reading: Branch, Taylor. At Canaan’s Edge: America 
in the King Years, 1965-1968. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
2006; Garrow, David J. Y. Bearing the Cross: Martin Luther 
Jr., and the Southern Christian Leadership Conference. New 
York: HarperCollins, 2004; King, Corretta. Martin Luther 
King Jr. The Words of Martin Luther King. New York: New¬ 
market, 2001; King, Martin Luther, Jr. The Autobiography 
of Martin Luther King Jr. Clayborne Carson, ed. New York: 
Warner, 1998; Kirk, John A. Martin Luther King, Jr. Lon¬ 
don: Longman, 2005. 

Theodore W. Eversole 

Koizumi, Junichiro 

(1942- ) Japanese prime minister 

Junichiro Koizumi was born to a political family in 
Kanagawa Prefecture and educated at Keio University 
and University College London. He began his political 
career as a secretary to Takeo Fukuda, who later became 
prime minister. Koizumi was elected to the House of 
Representatives (lower house of the Diet) in 1970 as a 
member of the Liberal Democratic Party. He became 
minister of posts and telecommunications in 1992 and 
served three terms as minister of health and welfare, the 
first beginning in 1996. Koizumi ran unsuccessfully for 
the presidency of the Liberal Democratic Party in 1995 
and 1999 before he was successful in 2001. He became 
prime minister of Japan on August 26, 2001, and was 
reelected in 2003 and 2005; he stepped down in 2006. 

Koizumi was very popular when first elected. 
Although his popularity fluctuated over his years 
in office, he was the longest-serving Japanese prime 
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minister in two decades. His greatest efforts were direct¬ 
ed at revitalizing the Japanese economy. To this end he 
proposed privatizing the Japan Post, a public corpora¬ 
tion that offers banking and life insurance as well as 
postal and package delivery services. This proposed 
privatization was a controversial issue in Japan for sev¬ 
eral reasons, not the least of which is the fact that it 
employed one-third of all Japanese government employ¬ 
ees, who feared the elimination of their jobs. Koizumi 
also decreased traditional subsidies for infrastructure 
and industrial development in rural areas, part of an 
attempt to shift the base of support for the Liberal Dem¬ 
ocratic Party from rural areas to a more urban core. 

Koizumi made several visits to the Yasakuni Shrine 
in Tokyo, which honors the Japanese war dead, begin¬ 
ning in 2001. Because 14 Class-A war criminals are 
honored at the shrine, these visits drew internation¬ 
al criticism, especialy from China and South Korea, 
Japan’s victims. Koizumi’s decision to send members 
of the Japan Self-Defence Force to Iraq in support of 
U.S. operations in 2003 was also controversial, even 
though the Japanese troops were theoretically only 
involved in humanitarian activities. 

Koizumi’s personal style was quite different from 
that projected by most Japanese politicians: he called 
himself a kakwnei no hito, or revolutionary, although 
some of his critics considered him more of a henjin , an 
eccentric. His personal appearance, complete with rela¬ 
tively long and unkempt hair and fashionable suits, and 
his much-publicized interest in rock music, suggested 
cultivation of this image. 

Further reading: Bowen, Roger. Japan s Dysfunctional Democ¬ 
racy: The Liberal Democratic Tarty and Structural Corrup¬ 
tion. Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, 2003; Cargill, Thomas F., 
and Naoyuki Yoshino. Postal Savings and Fiscal Investment 
in Japan: The PSS and the FILP. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2003; Multan, Aurelia George. Japan’s Failed Revolu¬ 
tion: Koizumi and the Politics of Economic Reform. Canber¬ 
ra: Asia Pacific Press, 2002; Prime Minister of Japan and His 
Cabinet, http://www.kantei.go.jp/foreign/index-e.html (cited 
April 2006). 

Sarah Boslaugh 

Korea, Democratic People's 
Republic of 

With an area of 120,410 square kilometers, the Dem¬ 
ocratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK), or North 


Korea, occupies slightly more than half of the northern 
part of the Korean Peninsula in northeast Asia. North 
Korea shares common borders with the Republic of 
Korea to the south, the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) to the north, and Russia to the northeast. A 
four-kilometer-wide demilitarized zone, which runs 
238 kilometers across land and another three kilome¬ 
ters into the sea, marks the boundary between the two 
Koreas near the 38th parallel. The estimated popula¬ 
tion of DPRK in 2004 was 22,697,553. Pyongyang is 
the national capital. North Korea remained one of the 
most isolated states in the contemporary world. 

North Korea is a communist state. Its leader, Kim 
Jong II succeeded to the position of supreme leader¬ 
ship in 1994 after the death of his father, Kim II Sung, 
although this was not formalized until four years later. 
Both father and son dominated the North Korean gov¬ 
ernment since its inception. A newly amended constitu¬ 
tion in 1998 conferred on the deceased Kim the title of 
president for life and abolished the office of the presi¬ 
dent. Kim Jong 11 heads the National Defense Commis¬ 
sion (NDC), which functions as the chief administrative 
authority in the country. He is also supreme commander 
of the Korean People’s Army (KPA) and general secre¬ 
tary of the Korean Workers’ Party (KWP). 

The separate state of North Korea was created as 
a result of the military situation at the end of World 
War II. When Japan surrendered in August 1945, the 
northern part of the peninsula was occupied by Soviet 
forces, while the southern half came under U.S. military 
authority. The peninsula was consequently divided 
into two military occupation zones at the 38th paral¬ 
lel. The Soviet occupation authority turned to Kim 11 
Sung, who had fought the Japanese in Manchuria, to 
provide leadership in its zone. In September 1948 Kim 
launched the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
with himself as the premier. 

In early 1950 Kim 11 Sung lobbied his communist 
allies in the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC) to support a North Korean effort to 
reunite the two Koreas. On June 23, 1950, the com¬ 
manders of seven combat divisions of the North Korean 
People’s Army amassed near the border and received 
orders to initiate the “war of liberation.” Crossing 
the 38th parallel, North Korean forces quickly over¬ 
whelmed South Korean forces before they themselves 
were stopped and then pushed back across the border 
by a United Nations (UN) force led by the United 
States. In November PRC sent “volunteers” to fight 
alongside the North Koreans when UN forces neared 
the Yalu River, North Korea’s border with China. An 
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armistice was signed in 1953, establishing a demilita¬ 
rized zone roughly at the 38th parallel. 

The wartime situation gave Kim 11 Sung the oppor¬ 
tunity to consolidate his position and establish himself 
as the absolute power in North Korea. In a series of 
show trials and purges, potential rivals were eliminated. 
In 1956 members of rival factions were purged from the 
KWP. In fact, some were made to shoulder the blame for 
the failure of the unification effort. Two years later the 
KWP announced that it had ended intra-party dissent. 
Kim II Sung was now the undisputed leader, controlling 
virtually all aspects of North Korean society. 

A personality cult soon emerged around the per¬ 
son of Kim II Sung, who was elevated to the status of 
“Great Leader,” and his past as a guerrilla fighter against 
the Japanese, his defiance of the United States, and his 
exploits in building the nation were mythologized in 
song and poetry. Institutions such as universities and 
museums bear his name, and important places in his life 
are national shrines. A similar personality cult devel¬ 
oped around his son and successor, Kim Jong II, with 
mythical events written into his biography. Revered as 
“Dear Leader,” the younger Kim is said to be imbued 
with extraordinary intellectual and artistic abilities. 

North Korea adopted as its guiding ideology juch’e, 
or self-reliance. Occasionally dubbed Kim Il-Sungism, 
the concept, which emerged in the mid-1950s, is an 
amalgamation of Marxist-Leninist doctrines with 
Maoism, Confucianism, and Korean traditions. Juch’e 
in operational terms involves the creation of a self-sus¬ 
taining national economy and a strong military that can 
provide self-defense. 

After the Korean War, Kim II Sung focused on eco¬ 
nomic development. With a centrally planned command 
economy, North Korea at first appeared to be making 
great strides. It recovered quickly from the devastation 
of the Korean War. In the spirit of juch’e, economic plan¬ 
ners focused on industrialization and the collectivization 
of agriculture. Equally important for North Korean eco¬ 
nomic survival was Soviet economic assistance, although 
limited, and the preferential treatment that North Kore¬ 
an goods received in the Soviet Union, PRC, and the East 
European satellites through the late 1970s-80s. 

The changing geopolitical situation reduced such 
outside assistance to almost nothing and exposed the 
vulnerabilities in the North Korean economy. The 
consequences of a decades-old inefficient economic 
system could no longer be kept hidden. Energy and 
food shortages plagued North Korea, a country with 
little arable land and no oil reserves. Cycles of natu¬ 
ral disasters exacerbated the situation. From the late 


1990s onward North Korea had to rely on food aid 
from other countries, including South Korea, to stave 
off widespread famine. 

The relationship between the two Koreas continued 
a seesaw trend in the Kim Jong II era. From the mid- 
1990s onward there were intermittent talks between 
the two governments. In 1998 when South Korean 
president Kim Dae Jung initiated his Sunshine Policy, 
which held out hope for reconciliation between the two 
Koreas, he found a receptive audience in the north part¬ 
ly because North Korea saw this as a means of securing 
the necessary economic assistance. 

In 2002 the North Korean government also began 
to abandon some features of its tightly controlled com¬ 
mand economy. In addition, it adopted some market 
features, such as removing price and wage controls. 
The government also began to court foreign invest¬ 
ment and foreign trade, including from the Republic 
of Korea. 

In the late 20th and early 21st centuries, North 
Korea once again garnered attention because of its 
nuclear weapons program, weapons sales to Iran, and 
its withdrawal from the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. Six-party talks involving North Korea, South 
Korea, Japan, the PRC, Russia, and the United States 
did not yield definitive results. In 2005, North Korea 
tested a missile over the Sea of Japan. This approach 
increased the level of tension and raised the specter of a 
military confrontation in the Northeast Asia region. In 
October 2007, North Korea agreed to disable its nucle¬ 
ar facilities by late 2008 in exchange for economic aid. 

Further reading: Cummings, Bruce. Korea’s Place in the Sun: A 
Modern History. New York: Norton, 1997; French, Paul. North 
Korea: The Paranoid Peninsula — A Modern History. London: 
Zed Books, 2005; Kim, Chun-Kil. The History of Korea. West- 
port, CT: Greenwood Press, 2005; Oberdorfer, Don. The Two 
Koreas: A Contemporary History. New York: Basic Books, 
1999; Stueck, William. The Korean War: An International His¬ 
tory. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1997. 

Soo Chun Lu 

Korea, Republic of 

With an area of 98,480 square kilometers, the Repub¬ 
lic of Korea (ROK), or South Korea, occupies slightly 
less than half of the Korean Peninsula. It is bordered 
to the north by the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea (DPRK, or North Korea), to the south by the East 
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China Sea, to the east by the Sea of Japan, and to the 
west by the Yellow Sea. A four-kilometer-wide demilita¬ 
rized zone, which runs 238 kilometers across land and 
another three kilometers over the sea, marks the bound¬ 
ary between the two Koreas. The estimated population 
of ROK in 2005 was 48,422,644. Seoul, located near 
the border with North Korea, is the capital city. 

South Korea has a republican government based 
on a presidential model. A popularly elected president, 
who is the head of state, appoints a prime minister as 
well as other members of the cabinet. A unicameral 
National Assembly functions as the legislative branch, 
and the Supreme Court and Constitutional Court make 
up the judicial branch. 

In August 1945 Allied forces led by the United 
States landed on the Korean Peninsula in the south 
while Soviet forces moved down from the north, even¬ 
tually liberating Korea from Japanese colonial rule. 
The 38th parallel became the boundary dividing the 
occupation forces from 1945 to 1948. What began as 
the separation of two administrative units dictated by 
the Yalta agreement between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union in 1945 eventually led to the creation of two 
separate states dictated by the political and ideological 
divisions of the cold war. 

Domestic developments further complicated the 
matter. Throughout the war years, various Korean 
nationalist factions operating at home and in exile 
jostled to position themselves as the representatives of 
an independent Korea. In the immediate postwar era, 
the United States eventually turned to Syngman Rhee, 
an exiled popular anticommunist nationalist to provide 
leadership in the south. 

In 1947 the newly formed United Nations (UN) 
created a commission to oversee national elections in 
Korea. Barred from access to the Soviet occupation zone, 
the commission oversaw the election of the National 
Assembly in the south in 1948. This body then elected 
Rhee as the first president. The Republic of Korea was 
formally established in May 1948. 

War once again broke out on the Korean Peninsula 
when North Korean troops crossed the 38th parallel in 
a failed attempt to reunify the nation under communist 
rule. The United States promptly intervened in the con¬ 
flict as part of a UN police action. 

The Korean War cemented the patron-client rela¬ 
tionship between the United States and South Korea. In 
1954 the two countries signed a mutual defense treaty 
that formalized their bilateral security arrangements. 
Although their numbers were reduced after the 1970s, 
U.S. troops were stationed in South Korea from then 


on. Additionally, the United States continued to supply 
generous military aid to build up South Korea’s defense 
capabilities. South Korea contributed forces to help the 
United States in Vietnam from 1965 to 1973. 

Authoritarian rule characterized the government 
of South Korea. Rhee combined bellicose rhetoric 
against the north with repressive tactics at home to 
silence political opposition. In 1952 he pushed for a 
change to the popularly elected presidency. Four years 
later he pushed through a questionable constitutional 
amendment that permitted a lifelong presidency. This 
allowed him to run for president again in 1956 and 
1960. Meanwhile, domestic, social, and economic 
problems generated widespread student protests. Rhee 
resigned and fled to Hawaii, where he lived in exile 
until his death in 1965. 

After a short interregnum during which the coun¬ 
try turned to a new constitution that established par¬ 
liamentary democracy, three military men followed 
as presidents in South Korea. The first, General Park 
Chung Hee, launched a coup in May 1961 to over¬ 
throw the nine-month-old parliamentary government 
and placed the Republic of Korea under military rule 
for two years. At the end of 1963 the country adopted a 
new constitution that permitted presidents to serve two 
four-year terms, and Park was duly elected to the office. 
But he would continue to manipulate constitutional 
processes, or, in some cases, suspend them altogether, 
in order to remain in power. In 1971 he declared a state 
of emergency, suspended the constitution, dissolved 
the National Assembly, and then promulgated a new 
Yushin (revitalization) constitution. The Korean Central 
Intelligence Agency (KCIA), which he established, was 
used to intimidate South Korean dissenters. Park relied 
on emergency decrees to repress this opposition to his 
regime; protesters were given long jail terms, a number 
of students were executed, and the press faced increas¬ 
ingly harsh censorship. Park’s regime finally came to an 
end when the director of the KCIA assassinated him in 
October 1979. 

During the Park Chung Hee era, South Korea made 
its transition to a modern economy. Inspired by the Japa¬ 
nese economic miracle, the government adopted a series 
of five-year development plans aimed at transforming 
an agrarian nation to an industrial power. Compara¬ 
tively low labor costs allowed South Korea to compete 
effectively in such labor-intensive industries as textiles. 
In the 1970s the country shifted its focus away from 
labor-intensive light industries to heavy industries. This 
government-controlled economic development effort 
bore fruit as economic growth rates increased. 
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The capital of the Republic of Korea is Seoul (above), located near the border with North Korea, The Republic of Korea had an estimated 
population of 48,422,644 in 2005 and has a government based on a presidential model. 


In December 1979 General Chun Doo Hwan, a vet¬ 
eran of the Vietnam War, came to power in a coup. 
Within months he declared martial law. Charging that 
pro-democracy student demonstrations in Kwangju 
Province had been instigated by North Korean infiltra¬ 
tors, he acquired emergency powers that would allow 
him to disregard any constitutionally recognized rights 
of the people. He also embarked on a campaign to root 
out those who criticized his regime. Among those he 
arrested were three longtime civilian critics of authori¬ 
tarian rule: Kim Young Sam, Kim Dae Jung, and Kim 
Jong Pil. But protests persisted, and in 1987 Chun 
stepped aside in favor of his handpicked successor, Roh 
Tae Woo, who won a presidential election with only 36 
percent of the vote. 

Under Roh, South Korea began to pursue new direc¬ 
tions in foreign policy in keeping with the geopolitical 


trend that hearkened the end of antagonistic camps in 
the cold war. Roh followed up on an earlier proposal to 
exchange visits between North and South Korea. Fol¬ 
lowing sports and cultural exchanges, the two countries 
signed the 1991 Basic Agreement on Reconciliation, 
Non-Aggression, and Cooperation of Exchanges. 

Politics in South Korea followed a pattern of demo- 
craticization from the late 1980s onward. Kim Young 
Sam, a longtime critic of Park Chung Hee’s authoritar¬ 
ian rule, emerged victorious in the 1992 presidential 
elections, becoming the first civilian president in more 
than three decades. Kim initiated a campaign to root 
out longtime corruption in government. Both the for¬ 
mer presidents Chun and Roh were indicted for corrup¬ 
tion and their roles in the 1979 military coup. 

Kim Young Sam also faced pressure to liberalize the 
South Korean economy. Widely recognized as one of the 
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economic miracles in Asia, South Korea had an aver¬ 
age per capita income of $10,600. By 1997 economic 
growth in South Korea showed signs of abatement due 
to the effects of the Asian financial crisis. The resulting 
labor and student protests eventually led to the victory 
of a longtime opposition leader, Kim Dae Jung, in the 
presidential elections. 

Kim Dae Jung presided over a country in the throes 
of an economic downturn. He pushed for bold reforms 
to ameliorate the situation. The South Korean leader¬ 
ship worked with the International Monetary Fund 
in its rescue effort. By 1999 the economy was well on its 
way to recovery. 

It was in foreign relations that President Kim Dae 
Jung would leave his mark. He pursued efforts to build 
a more cordial relationship with his northern neighbor 
by providing economic assistance to the beleaguered 
north. Such efforts, Kim hoped, would end North 
Korean isolation and eventually change its governmen¬ 
tal system. Although Kim’s policy did not yield concrete 
results, his summit meeting with North Korean leader 
Kim Jong 11 in 2000 raised hopes about eventual recon¬ 
ciliation between the two Koreas. For his efforts, Presi¬ 
dent Kim won the Nobel Peace Prize in 2000. 

Roh Moo-hyun of the Millennium Democratic Party 
(MDP) became president after the 2002 elections. 

Further reading: Cummings, Bruce. Korea’s Place in the Sun: 
A Modern History. New York: Norton, 1997; Kim, Chun- 
Kil. The History of Korea. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
2005; Oberdorfer, Don. The Two Koreas: A Contemporary 
History. New York: Basic Books, 1999; Stueck, William. The 
Korean War: An International History. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1997. 

Soo Chun Lu 

Korean War (1950-1953) 

The first major conflict of the cold war began in 
June 1950 and ended in an inconclusive armistice on 
July 27, 1953. Long considered a “forgotten war” in 
which almost 4 million people, including 136,000 U.S. 
citizens, were killed or wounded, the Korean conflict 
attracted increased academic and popular attention in 
the early 21st century. 

Partition of the ancient former kingdom of Korea 
resulted from Allied maneuvers near the end of World 
War II. Occupied by Japan during the war, Korea was 
divided in 1945 at the 38th parallel. The Soviets occu¬ 


pied the northern area while the United States super¬ 
vised the southern sector. As the cold war between these 
former allies intensified, this partition line became a 
new “Iron Curtain” dividing Koreans from each other. 

So when the U.S. State Department learned in 
June 1950 that Communist North Korean forces had 
crossed the 38th parallel into anticommunist South 
Korea, President Harry S. Truman feared that South 
Korean forces alone would be unable to stop apparent 
Soviet plans to make all of Korea a communist regime. 
Taking advantage of a temporary Soviet boycott of 
the United Nations (UN) Security Council, Truman 
persuaded UN members to declare North Korea the 
aggressor. This, rather than a congressional declaration 
of war, became the justification for fielding a joint UN 
force, dominated by U.S. officers and troops, to launch 
a “police action” in Korea. 

UN forces were overwhelmed and pushed ever 
southward by the North Koreans until September, when 
General Douglas MacArthur, a World War II hero and 
Japan’s postwar governor, executed a daring amphibi¬ 
ous assault at Inchon, just west of South Korea’s capital 
of Seoul. By October the 38th parallel was once again 
under UN control. But MacArthur wanted to go fur¬ 
ther. Meeting in October with the president MacArthur 
assured Truman that neighboring China would not 
interfere if UN forces reunited Korea under U.S. protec¬ 
tion. China, fresh from its own communist revolution 
in 1949 and secretly armed by Soviet leader Joseph Sta¬ 
lin, took exception. 

By the bitter winter of 1951 waves of Chinese sol¬ 
diers had entered Korea and were again pushing UN 
troops southward. Yet MacArthur continued hostile 
moves against the Chinese and accused Commander 
in Chief Truman of “appeasement.” By the time Tru¬ 
man, supported unanimously by his Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, fired MacArthur for insubordination in April, 
the Korean conflict had settled into a violent stalemate 
centered on the original partition line. Peace negotia¬ 
tions began in June 1951, but foundered on the issue 
of repatriation. Many Chinese and North Korean war 
prisoners were unwilling to return to the regimes that 
had sent them into war. 

The Korean stalemate became a venomous elec¬ 
tion issue in the United States, inspiring Republicans 
like Senator Joe McCarthy of Minnesota to question 
Truman’s and the Democrats’ patriotism. Elected presi¬ 
dent by a large margin in 1952, former General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, a Republican, visited the Korean front 
lines after taking office, but no formal peace treaty ever 
resulted. A July cease-fire was declared, and the 38th 
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With her brother carried on her back, a Korean girl walks past a 
stalled US. M-26 tank at Haengju, Korea. 


parallel, augmented by a DMZ (demilitarized zone) 
on either side, again marked the continuing division 
between North and South Korea. Over the years fight¬ 
ing occasionally broke out along the DMZ. North 
Korea remained a secretive and fanatically communist 
regime, while South Korea, despite difficulties adapting 
democratic political processes, became a major manu¬ 
facturing power in Asia, rivaling Japan. 

Further reading: Blair, Clay. The Forgotten War: America in 
Korea 1950-1953. New York: Times Books, 1987; Stueck, 
William, ed. The Korean War in World History. Lexington: 
University Press of Kentucky, 2004. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Kubitschek, Juscelino 

(1902-1976) Brazilian president 

A canny political centrist best remembered for the 
construction of the new capital city of Brasilia during 
his term as president of Brazil (1956-61), Juscelino 
Kubitschek bequeathed a complex political and eco¬ 
nomic legacy. Coming on the heels of the populist mili¬ 
tary dictatorship of Getulio Vargas (president 1930-45, 
1951-54), Kubitschek dispensed with Vargas’s sympa¬ 
thies toward fascism and dictatorial style of governance, 
distanced himself from the military while endeavoring 
to placate it, and retained many of his predecessor’s 


populist policies—including state-supported industri¬ 
alization and aggressive promotion of foreign invest¬ 
ment and economic development. His term saw rapid 
economic growth and major advances in all major 
industries. It also left behind record government debt, a 
highly-mobilized and polarized civil society, and a dis¬ 
gruntled military. Three years after he left office, Brazil 
descended into military dictatorship that lasted until 
the mid-1980s (1964-85). 

Kubitschek de Oliviera was born in the small back- 
country town of Diamantina in the state of Minas 
Gerais on September 12, 1902. His father, a salesman, 
died when he was two; his mother, a schoolteacher of 
Slovak ancestry, raised him. Educated as a medical doc¬ 
tor, in 1934 he was elected to the Minas Gerais State 
Assembly, a position he resigned in 1937 upon Vargas’s 
announcement of his quasi-fascist Estado Novo (New 
State). Serving as mayor of Belo Horizonte from 1940 
and the Minas Gerais State Assembly from 1945, he 
won the presidency in 1955 on the ticket of the Pro¬ 
gressive Social Party (Partido Social Progresista) under 
the slogan “fifty years of progress in five.” His critics 
later lambasted his administration for causing “fifty 
years of inflation in five.” On taking office, he and 
his technocrats drew up a Program of Goals, identify¬ 
ing specific growth targets for each economic sector. 
The basic idea was to bring private capital under state 
direction to achieve rapid economic growth by focus¬ 
ing on key industries and infrastructure. When he left 
office, Brazil had a sustainable automobile industry, for 
instance, built virtually from scratch. Similar growth 
targets were met in electrification, road construction, 
and related sectors. 

This rapid growth carried a high price, however. 
As state expenditures grew, Brazil’s foreign debt grew, 
inflation soared, and economic inequality—already 
among the world’s starkest—increased. Working to 
placate a resurgent left, a recalcitrant right, and an 
increasingly disenchanted military, Kubitschek ended 
up with far more adversaries than allies. His admin¬ 
istration met many of its targets for growth, invest¬ 
ment, and industrialization, while leaving to his suc¬ 
cessor a macroeconomic mess and sharpened political 
divisions that culminated in a prolonged military take¬ 
over. After the 1964 coup he went into exile, living in 
Europe and North America, before returning to Brazil 
in 1967. Nine years later, on October 22, 1976, he 
died in a car crash. 

Further reading: Alexander, Robert J. Juscelino Kubitschek 
and the Development of Brazil. Athens: Ohio University 
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Center for International Studies, 1991; Skidmore, Thomas 
E. Brazil: Five Centuries of Change. New York: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1999. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Kurds 

The Kurds were most likely an Indo-European people 
who migrated from Central Asia to Asia Minor and 
northern Mesopotamian regions, living among Assyr¬ 
ian and Babylonian inhabitants sometime between the 
second and first millennium b.c.e. For centuries the 
Kurds maintained their own civilization, establishing 
a number of kingdoms and tribal fiefdoms in the high 
mountain areas in the Iran-Mesopotamia regions. The 
modern Kurdish people are the descendants of the 
original Kurds who were living in the Zagros Moun¬ 
tains and northern Mesopotamia, and they now pop¬ 
ulate territories known as Kurdistan, regions stretch¬ 
ing from northwestern Iran to southeastern Turkey, 
northern Iraq, and northeastern Syria. Kurdish tribes 
can also be found in other countries such as Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, and Lebanon. 

Kurds are the fourth-largest ethnic population 
living in southwest Asia. Most sources indicate that 
today there are more than 30 million Kurds. Kurdish 
societal structure remains tribal, with loyalty of each 
Kurdish group directed toward an immediate family 
clan, but many modern Kurds now live in large cities. 
They do share a common cultural heritage that goes 
beyond their tribal social structure. The distinct Kurd¬ 
ish language belongs to the Iranian subgroup of the 
Indo-European languages. 

The Kurds are mainly Sunni Muslims of the Shafi’i 
theological school of thought, which places more 
emphasis on the consensus of the community than on 
the authority of individual clerical scholars as a source 
of interpreting Islamic law. Many Kurds in Iraq, Iran, 
and Turkey also adhere to Sufism, or the mystical branch 
of Islam. Kurdish Islam evolved into a distinct form of 
vernacular religion with unique Kurdish cultural char¬ 
acteristics. A minority of Kurds are also Shi’i Muslims, 
Smaller Baha’i, and Christian; Jewish communities can 
also be found among the Kurdish population, with the 
Jewish Kurds mainly living in Israel. 

The modern political history of the Kurds has been a 
quest for national autonomy. Although the 19th century 
saw a number of rebellions, Kurdish nationalism made 
its first appearance with the 1880 revolt of the Kurdish 


League, led by the charismatic Sheikh ‘Ubaydallah of 
Nehri. Despite defeat by the Ottomans, Sheikh ‘Ubay- 
dallah’s movement marked the first Kurdish national 
rebellion that included Kurds of the Ottoman Empire 
and Qajar Persia. With the rise of the Young Turks 
Revolution in 1908, which removed the rule of ‘ Abdul - 
hamid and restored the 1887 constitution, the Kurds 
began to form their own political parties. Following the 
demise of the Ottoman Empire, on August 10, 1920, 
Britain, France, and Italy designed the Treaty of Sevres, 
which officially recognized Kurdish claims for national 
autonomy and an independent Kurdistan. The treaty 
was signed by the Allies and Turkey, recognizing that 
the Kurds have the right to exercise local autonomy. 

Following the signing of the Lausanne Treaty in 1923, 
which mainly settled the boundaries between Armenia, 
Greece, and Turkey, the newly founded Atatiirk gov¬ 
ernment rejected the Treaty of Sevres and subsequently 
found an opportunity to suppress the Kurdish right for 
national independence. The Kurds revolted against the 
Turkish state in 1925, 1930, and 1937, all three revolts 
led by Sheikh Sa‘id and Sayyid Reza of Dersim, and all 
three brutally defeated. After that, all Kurdish national¬ 
ist movements experienced the same fate. 

A recent liberation movement for national auton¬ 
omy was led by the Kurdish Worker’s Party, or Party- 
iya Karkeren Kurdistan (PKK). The Marxist national¬ 
ist party was founded in 1973 and toward the end of 
the 1970s expanded its influence in the Kurdish regions 
of Turkey by using guerrilla warfare and terrorism as 
a way to destabilize the Turkish authority. The PKK 
proved to be the most violent of all Kurdish political 
groups in the modern history of Turkish nationalism. 
In return the Turkish army used various violent means 
to put down the Kurdish rebellion. These included the 
arbitrary murder and detention of Kurdish civilians, 
and the repression of Kurdish thinkers, journalists, and 
businessmen. The PKK lost much of its strength with 
the 1999 capture of the organization’s leader, Abullah 
Ocalan. On August 2004 the party declared a unilateral 
cease-fire. 

The struggle for Kurdish nationalism, however, was 
most fruitful in Iraq. From 1919 to 1945 all the Kurdish 
rebellions against the British Army and the Iraqi regime 
were ruthlessly crushed. The Barzani family played a 
central role in these rebellions. Mustafa Barzani’s Kurd¬ 
istan Democratic Party (KDP) led the struggle when, on 
July 14, 1958, the monarchy was overthrown by Gen¬ 
eral Abdul Karim Qassim. The republican coup raised 
the Kurdish expectation for more equal participation 
in the Iraqi state. But Qasim’s regime quickly discarded 
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Barzani’s call for Kurdish independence, and in 1961 he 
renewed fighting with the Kurds. From 1961 to 1963 
and from 1974 to 1975, Mustafa Barzani led an armed 
struggle. Later in the 1970s Barzani went into exile in 
the United States, where he died in 1979. 

In 1979 Masoud Barzani succeeded his father to 
lead the KDP. With the help of thousands of armed 
fighters, the peshmargan , he gained control of major 
parts of northern Iraq. After the First Gulf War the 
KDP emerged as one of the most significant Kurdish 
political organizations, operating with relative freedom 
to govern sections of northern Iraq while achieving the 
first enduring semiautonomous Kurdish state in history. 
In the early 21st century Barzani continued to play a 
major role in Kurdish politics in Iraq, where he shared 
power with his Kurdish rival Jalal Talabani. 

Talabani was a major Kurdish nationalist and the 
leader of the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK), which 
was established in 1975. Formed mainly by urban intel¬ 
lectuals and leftist thinkers, the PUK emerged as KDP’s 
main political competitor. In the early 1990s he helped 
the Kurdish uprising against the Ba’athist state while 
working closely with the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France to establish the no-fly zone over 
northern Iraq to protect the Kurds from bombing and 
chemical attacks by Saddam Hussein’s army. After 
years of rivalry, the PUK joined forces with the KDP 
and other Kurdish parties to create the Democratic 
Patriotic Alliance of Kurdistan to represent the Kurds 
in the Iraqi National Assembly elections of 2005 and 
2006. In post-Ba’athist Iraq, Talabani was named the 
president of Iraq on April 6, 2005, and again on April 
22, 2006, by the Iraqi National Assembly. 

See also Gulf War, Second (Iraq War). 

Further reading: McDowell, David. Modem History of the 
Kurds. London: I.B. Tauris, 2004; McKiernan, Kevin. The 
Kurds: A People in Search of Their Homeland. London: St. 
Martin’s Press, 2006; Yildiz, Kerim. The Kurds in Iraq: The 
Past, Present and Future. London: Pluto Press, 2004; Yildiz, 
Kerim. The Kurds in Turkey: EU Accession and Human 
Rights. London: Pluto Press, 2005. 

Babak Rahimi 

Kuwait 

Kuwait is one of the Gulf States, located at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, with Iraq to its north and east and 
Saudi Arabia to its south. Iran is located directly across 



Minaret towers in Kuwait City. The tiny nation became the center 
of world attention in the early 1990s after Iraq invaded it. 


the Gulf waters. The geography of Kuwait is dominated 
by mostly flat deserts interspersed with a few oases in 
Kuwait’s 6,880 square miles of territory. Kuwait is a 
diminutive form of the word for fort. The official lan¬ 
guage is Arabic. 

From the 19th century onward the Sabah clan allied 
with the indigenous commercial elites, and Kuwait 
developed as a thriving mercantile community with an 
economy based on foreign trade. Although never directly 
under Ottoman rule, the Al-Sabahs paid financial trib¬ 
utes to the empire and recognized the sultan’s power, but 
Ottoman threats to annex Kuwait pushed the Sabahs 
to ally with Britain. An 1899 treaty gave Britain con¬ 
trol over Kuwait’s foreign affair, and Kuwait became a 
British protectorate. From that time forward, border 
issues continually plagued the country. The British relin¬ 
quished control in 1961. 
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After independence the Sabah family governed 
Kuwait as emirs with a constitutional monarchy. The 
emir ruled the country through the council of ministers, 
which mostly consisted of family members appointed 
by the emir himself. The judicial system was based on 
Islamic law, or sharia, particularly the Maliki school 
of jurisprudence, but many of the criminal and com¬ 
mercial laws were based on prior British laws. The leg¬ 
islative branch was composed of a National Assembly 
(Majlis al-Ummah), whose 50 members were elected to 
four-year terms. 

Political parties are legally banned and instead, sever¬ 
al organizations have representatives in parliament. Prior 
to 2005, voting was restricted to men who were able to 
prove that their ancestry in Kuwait dated prior to 1920 
and who were not members of the armed forces. In 2005, 
women were granted the right to vote. After 2005 the 
government granted citizenship to 5,000 biduns, people 
without documents—originally from Syria, Iraq, and 
Jordan—per year. Foreigners, called expatriate workers 
in Kuwait, are needed to fill positions in the workforce 
and especially in the oil, construction, and service sectors. 
Since these immigrant workers are not entitled to free 
government services and benefits and cannot become citi¬ 
zens, there is some hostility between the native Kuwaiti 
population and the majority immigrant population. 

The economy is mostly based on oil and overseas invest¬ 
ments. In the 1970s the petroleum industry increased its 
extraction and processing capabilities, and by the mid- 
1980s 80 percent of the oil extracted in Kuwait was also 
being refined there. Oil production led to a Kuwaiti eco¬ 
nomic boom, with both direct and indirect services and 
products. By 2006 Kuwait had one of the highest per 
capita incomes in the world. 

See also Gulf War, First ( 1991 ); Hussein, Saddam. 

Further reading: Al-Mughni, Haya. Women in Kuwait: The 
Politics of Gender. London: Saqi Books, 2001; Ismael, Jac¬ 
queline S. Kuwait: Dependency and Class in a Rentier State. 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1993; Tetreault, 
Mary Ann. Stories of Democracy: Politics and Society in 
Contemporary Kuwait. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 2000. 

Randa A. Kayyali 

Kyoto Treaty 

The purpose of the Kyoto Treaty, also known as the 
Kyoto Protocol, is to reduce global warming by reduc¬ 


ing greenhouse gas emissions. Countries that ratify 
the Kyoto Treaty agree to reduce their greenhouse gas 
emissions to 5 percent below their 1990 level by the 
year 2012. 

The treaty was first proposed in 1997. The Kyoto 
Treaty took effect on February 16, 2005, after ratifi¬ 
cation by Russia met the requirement that the treaty 
be ratified by countries accounting for at least 55 per¬ 
cent of global carbon emissions. As of September 2005 
156 countries representing over 61 percent of global 
greenhouse gas emissions had signed the treaty; nota¬ 
ble exceptions included the United States and Austra¬ 
lia. Developing countries such as China and Russia are 
exempt from the requirement that they reduce green¬ 
house gas emissions. 

Greenhouse gases contribute to global warming 
through what is known as the “greenhouse effect.” 
The analogy refers to a greenhouse used for gardening, 
in which sun rays are allowed to penetrate the glass 
walls and ceiling and warm the air within the green¬ 
house, and the warmed air is prevented from leaving 
the greenhouse by those same glass walls and ceiling. 
In the case of Earth, the planet is warmed by solar 
radiation which can penetrate Earth’s atmosphere, 
but a proportion of radiation reflected off the Earth 
cannot escape back through the atmosphere due to its 
different wavelength. Scientists estimate that without 
the greenhouse effect, the average surface tempera¬ 
ture on Earth would be -18°C. 

The Kyoto Treaty allows nations to engage in car¬ 
bon emissions trading. This means that a signatory 
may increase their carbon emissions and remain within 
compliance by purchasing “credits” from countries that 
have decreased their emissions. Countries can also qual¬ 
ify for credits by engaging in clean energy programs and 
fostering forests and other natural systems referred to 
as “carbon sinks” because they remove carbon dioxide 
from the environment. 

The current concern with greenhouse gases has to 
do with the increasing quantities of those gases, and the 
role they are believed to play in global warming, that 
is, an increase in the average temperature of the Earth’s 
surface and atmosphere. It is the consensus scientific 
opinion that global temperature has risen 0.4-0.8°C 
since the late 19th century and that human activities are 
the cause of most of this change. Scientists who endorse 
the global warming hypothesis predict that the rise in 
temperature will continue to intensify with increasing 
industrial development and the resultant increase in 
greenhouse gas emissions. Predicted effects of contin¬ 
ued global warming include a rise in sea level, leading to 
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coastal flooding, extreme weather, and food shortages 
due to crop failures. 

Not all scientists accept the global warming hypoth¬ 
esis, however. Alternative explanations include the 
argument that the increase in temperature has not been 
clearly established, that it is within the range of normal 
variation to be expected over time, or that it is due to the 
period when measurement began having been unusually 
cold. Others argue that although the global temperature 
does seem to be rising, there is no proof that the rise in 
temperature was caused by human activity. 

See also environmental problems. 

Further reading: Kyoto Protocol to the United Nations 
Framework Convention on Climate Change, http://law-ref. 
org/KYOTO/index.html; Maslin, Mark. Global Warming: A 
Very Short Introduction. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2004; Viktor, David G. The Collapse of the Kyoto Protocol 
and the Struggle to Slow Global Warming. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 2004. 

Sarah Boslaugh 



A hurricane photographed from space. Global warming is pre¬ 
dicted to lead to a rise in sea levels and more frequent hurricanes. 






Latin American culture 

Latin American culture is as diverse as its people. The 
region is vast: 8 million square miles of land organized 
into 20 countries, spread across South and Central 
America, Mexico, and the Caribbean. Centuries of col¬ 
onization created a rich ethnic mix, combining indige¬ 
nous peoples with settlers from Europe and slaves from 
Africa, along with smaller populations of imported 
workers from Asia and the Middle East. What is now 
seen as the common culture of the region is the result of 
generations of adaptation and change. 

The traditional music of early indigenous civiliza¬ 
tions was mostly lost during the first violent decades of 
colonization. Early Spanish adventurers noted that the 
music of Mesoamericans was exclusively for religious 
ceremony, not for entertainment. They played wind 
instruments, such as wooden panpipes and a clay flute 
called the tlapitzalli, or percussion instruments. 

The Spanish brought with them stringed instru¬ 
ments and a mature musical style derived from their 
own multiethnic background. Later, African slaves 
added their unique vocal rhythms and their instru¬ 
ments—including the marimba, the clave, conga drums, 
and maracas. Together, these elements were fused into 
a variety of new and different musical and vocal styles 
that came to worldwide acclaim in the 20th century. 

Music and dance grew together; most popular dance 
styles carry the same name as their musical styles. Latin 
dance tends to be highly physical, with steps and pat¬ 
terns drawn from different ethnic and cultural styles. 


The tango, for example, developed in the port cities of 
Argentina in the early 20th century, first as a music form 
blending several ethnic styles, including the Argentine and 
Uruguayan milonga , the Cuban habanera, the Slavic polka 
and mazurka, Italian street music, the Spanish contredan- 
se and flamenco, and African-Uruguary an candombe. 
Originally the music of the underclass, the tango became 
popular in Europe and America in the 1920s, spurred by 
the Italian-born film star Rudolph Valentino, who had 
been an exhibition dancer specializing in the tango before 
he became the first sex symbol of the movies. It was the 
first in a long line of Latin dance styles to gain popularity 
both inside and outside their native lands. 

Other forms of Latin music and dance include the 
samba, the rumba, the cha-cha, the paso doble, the 
mambo, salsa, and merengue, among many others. 

From the beginning of the colonial period to the 
19th century, Latin American painting was dominated 
by European styles. Early Latin art was also dominated 
by Catholic iconography. Local artists learned the tech¬ 
niques of Spanish, Portuguese, French, German, and 
Flemish masters, frequently interlacing these styles with 
the themes and traditions of their precolonial world. 

With the advent of independence in the early years 
of the 19th century, Latin American art began to move 
away from the baroque towards a more simple, neo¬ 
classical style, strongly influenced by current French 
trends. As nations began to build their own identities, 
artists were on hand to memorialize revolutionary lead¬ 
ers and pivotal events. Spanish and colonial themes 
were still present, but when it came time to set up their 
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universities and art institutes, it was French institutions 
that provided the model. Latin art remained focused 
on portraiture, landscape and decorative art until the 
1920s, missing out almost entirely on the Impressionist 
movement and its offshoots. 

Muralism was the first major art movement to bring 
Latin American artists world acclaim. The movement 
arose in Mexico in the 1920s, when a group of estab¬ 
lished artists began using public spaces for huge paint¬ 
ings that usually focused on themes of social justice 
and equality. Through their work, such artists as Diego 
Rivera, Jose Clemente, and David Alfaro Siqueiros 
became active participants in shaping the political and 
social movements of the time. Murals were public art, 
meant to challenge and inspire all citizens. Muralism 
quickly spread outside of Mexico, inspiring artists from 
the United States to the Chile. 

By 1945 many Latin artists were turning away from 
nationalistic themes and toward the international avant- 
garde and modernist movements. In recent decades, art¬ 
ists have focused on the relationship between the modern 
era and the distant past as well as the national and the 
international, and mix a variety of media, often drawing 
from the folk art traditions of indigenous peoples. 

Latin American literature began with the conquis¬ 
tadors and missionaries of the 16th century and was 
dominated by Spanish and Portuguese styles and tech¬ 
niques for generations. Early Latin American writers 
benefited from the literary movements in Europe in the 
17th and 18th centuries, and elements of French clas¬ 
sicism were present by the early 1700s. Mexico City, 
Lima, Quito, Bogota, Caracas, and Buenos Aires grew 
into literary centers on a par with European salons. 

With independence in the early 1800s most Latin 
American writers turned to nation-building as they 
joined the effort to create a national identity out of 
the ashes of colonialism. They also had a new form 
to play with: fiction, a genre long forbidden by the 
Spanish crown. The first Latin American novel was 
published in 1816. Politics and literature were closely 
intertwined throughout the 19th century, with new 
works not only by essayists and historians but also 
poets, playwrights, and novelists. Romanticism also 
struck a deep chord in Latin American art and litera¬ 
ture during the period. 

Contemporary Latin American literature runs the 
gamut from cosmopolitan intellectualism to magical 
realism drawn from traditions of the rural past. Since 
the 1960s it has taken a prominent place in the inter¬ 
national literary world. Poets Gabriela Mistral, Pablo 
Neruda, and Octavio Paz were awarded the Nobel Prize 


in literature in 1945, 1971, and 1990, respectively; 
Miguel Angel Asturias took the Nobel Prize in literature 
in 1967, and Gabriel Garcia Marquez won in 1982. 

Cinema came to Latin America in the early years of 
the 20th century, but it took many years for it to spread 
evenly across the region. Only Mexico, Argentina, and 
Brazil had the kind of large, stable economies necessary 
to launch a film industry. Even in these countries, early 
directors were marginalized by European and American 
studios that dominated the film distribution systems and 
monopolized Latin markets. This did not change until 
the Great Depression and World War II, when financial 
and political concerns slowed down the flow of foreign 
films. However, by the mid-1950s, the industry had 
drifted back toward the prewar status quo. 

Latin American film came into its own in the 1960s- 
70s, as native-born directors tapped into the new exper¬ 
imental film techniques coming out of Europe and the 
social and political movements sweeping across their 
countries to create a unique cinematic voice. The last 25 
years have seen an expansion and maturation of Latin 
American cinema. As in the United States, the industry 
is constantly trying to find a balance between popular 
entertainment and more artistic ventures. 

Further reading: King, John. The Cambridge Companion to 
Modern Latin American Culture. Cambridge: Cambridge 

University Press, 2004; -. Magical Reels. London: 

Verso, 2000; Sullivan, Edward. Latin American Art in the 
Twentieth Century. Oxford: Phaidon, 2000. 

Heather K. Michon 

Latin American politics 

On a December day in 1956 a small band of armed 
men pushed off from the shores of eastern Mexico with 
their eyes on Cuba. Fidel Castro and Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara were among this group of revolutionaries, 
and they dreamt of a new Cuba free from social classes, 
capitalism, and American imperialism. After two years 
of guerrilla warfare, Castro and his band succeeded in 
overthrowing the Cuban government and seized power. 
Almost immediately their new vision of a socially just 
society unfolded as the new regime expropriated for¬ 
eign holdings, transferred industries to state ownership, 
and “volunteered” Cuban citizens to work on state-run 
farms. This new vision of Cuba stemmed from the grow¬ 
ing tide of Latin American nationalists turning toward 
Marxist theories in the decades after World War II. This 
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brand of Marxism centered on erasing centuries of ineq¬ 
uity and poverty with far-reaching change aimed at dis¬ 
mantling capitalism and promoting social justice for all. 
The struggle between rich and poor dominated the rhet¬ 
oric of Latin American Marxism, but with a unique spin 
that included U.S. multinational corporations among the 
rich. The Cuban revolution presented a new political 
paradigm to Latin America, one driven by Marxis ide¬ 
ology and armed revolution. It would influence Latin 
American politics for the rest of the 20th century. 

As the economic boom of World War II faded in 
the 1950s, international demand for Latin American 
exports—chiefly agricultural—waned. High machin¬ 
ery costs driven by postwar rebuilding in Europe held 
back industrialization and economic growth in Latin 
America. Economic hard times fused with the legacy of 
conquest and colonialism incited demands for sweeping, 
fundamental change. Some Latin Americans, including 
Fidel Castro, explored and then embraced Marxist ide¬ 
ology as a viable solution to ending the region’s poverty 
and economic dependency on industrialized nations. 

The cold war wore heavily on U.S.-Latin American 
relations, and the Cuban Revolution signaled an alarm¬ 
ing turn to an American government in the throes of the 
“red scare.” Even more distressing to American policy¬ 
makers was Castro’s involvement in the launching of 
the Organization of Latin American Solidarity (OLAS) 
in 1967 to encourage Marxist revolutions throughout 
the region. Leftist revolutionaries such as the Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation Front (FMLN) in El Salvador, 
the Montoneros and People’s Revolutionary Army (ERP) 
in Argentina, and the Nicaraguan Sandinista National 
Liberation Front (FSLN) are some of the armed Marxist 
guerrilla movements supported by Castro and OLAS. 
The United States sponsored a military alliance with 
anticommunist governments throughout Latin America. 

This national security doctrine increased the power 
of the military in Latin American societies as the Unit¬ 
ed States encouraged military involvement in cracking 
down on Marxist guerrillas and their supporters. Soon 
some military leaders viewed civilian democratic govern¬ 
ments as corrupt and a hindrance to social and econom¬ 
ic change. These generals believed that the solution to 
Latin American problems lie in rapid social and econom¬ 
ic development. During the 1970s almost every Latin 
American country succumbed to military rule. Many of 
these authoritarian governments looked to a free market 
economy as the means to change and seized upon low 
interest rates to borrow heavily to finance development. 
Any protests or cries for change, which increasingly came 
from urban residents-turned-guerrillas, were vehemently 


suppressed. In Argentina, scholars estimate that as 
many as 20,000 people “disappeared” at the hands of 
the military. The El Salvadoran military massacred peas¬ 
ants thought to be aiding leftist guerrillas, and in Guate¬ 
mala, tens of thousands of indigenous people suspected 
of similar actions were killed by the military. 

By the 1980s government deficit spending coupled 
with a wavering global economy resulted in skyrock¬ 
eting inflation and foreign debts. This economic crisis 
provoked criticism of the status quo from citizens and 
accusations that military leadership represented incom¬ 
petent government. One by one, Latin America’s military 
regimes retreated to the barracks and handed leadership 
back to civilians. The 1990s saw many democratic, civil¬ 
ian leaders embracing neoliberalism, a philosophy cen¬ 
tered on making Latin America competitive on the global 
market. State-owned industry was privatized, protective 
tariffs reduced, military budgets cut, foreign invest¬ 
ment encouraged, and social programs and bureaucratic 
structure streamlined. More benefits of modernity came 
to Latin America, especially technology, yet most Latin 
Americans remained too poor to participate in free mar¬ 
ket capitalism as consumers. A few guerrilla movements 
continued to flourish, like Sendero Luminoso (Shining 
Path) in Peru, violently working toward their goal of 
revolution. 

Latin American politics from the 1950s represents 
tumultuous decades, marred by the violence of “dirty 
wars” perpetuated by U.S.-backed military regimes. 
Marxist guerrillas throughout this time period sought 
revolutionary change of Latin American society. 

By the 2000s the move to the left in Latin American 
politics saw Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva winning the 
presidential elections in Brazil in December 2002, Evo 
Morales being elected as president of Bolivia in Decem¬ 
ber 2005, an, in the following month, Michelle Bachelet 
won the second round of the presidential elections in 
Chile, becoming the first woman president of Chile and 
the first left-wing president since the overthrow of Sal¬ 
vador Allende. Moreover, the move by Venezuelan 
president Hugo Chavez, a socialist, toward a national 
referendum in 2007 to reelect him to the presidency 
despite constitutional limits, foretold a continuing left- 
wing power center in Latin America. 

See also El Salvador, revolution and civil war 
in (1970S-1990S); Guatemala, civil war in (1960- 
1996); Nicaraguan revolution (1979-1990). 

Further reading: Bakewell, Peter. A History of Latin American 
c. 1450 to the Present. Oxford: Blackwell Publishing, 2004; 
Harris, Richard L., ed. Globalization and Development in 
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Latin America. Whitby, Canada: de Sitter Publications, 2005; 
Lewis, Paul H. Authoritarian Regimes in Latin America: Dic¬ 
tators, Despots, and Tyrants. Lanham, MD: Rowman and 
Littlefield Publishers, 2006; Wiarda, Howard J., and Harvey F. 
Kline, eds. A Concise Introduction to Latin American Politics 
and Development. Boulder. CO: Westview Press, 2007. 

Kathleen Legg 

Latin American social issues 

The recent history of Latin America is a story of pro¬ 
found political and economic change. During the sec¬ 
ond half of the 20th century, Latin America witnessed a 
transformation of society as the region struggled to find 
itself in the face of modernity and economic expansion. 
Crushing poverty facilitated alternative forms of reli¬ 
gious faith that spoke to the condition of many Latin 
Americans. Migration from the countryside to the city 
and north to the United States spoke to a yearning for 
a better life. A thriving drug trade centered on a global 
market employed organized violence against national 
governments that tried to curb the trade. Centuries of 
oppression led to an organized and influential indige¬ 
nous movement that mobilized to demand Indian rights 
and autonomy. Latin American countries plunged into 
the uncertainty of the oil industry with the hopes of 
increased revenues and instead found unpredictable 
results and mixed blessings. These factors offer a win¬ 
dow into the dramatic social transformation of Latin 
America from 1950 to the present. 

Latin American spirituality underwent profound 
changes in recent history. Liberation theology spoke to 
a new turn in the role of the Catholic Church in Latin 
America, although it was not a phenomenon unique to 
the region. For centuries, the church stood as a conser¬ 
vative element in association with the state; the church 
legitimized authoritarian rule. However, beginning in the 
1960s, many priests, nuns, and lay workers drew on their 
personal experiences working with the poor to question 
the responsibility of the church in the unequal distribu¬ 
tion of wealth in Latin America. Some Latin American 
theologists began to speak of the role of the church and 
Christians in helping the poor, a mission clearly laid out in 
the Bible. Liberation theology is an understanding of the 
Christian faith developed out of the suffering and social 
injustice experienced by the poor. As such, it is a critique 
of society and the ideologies supporting the dominant 
hegemony, including the traditional role of the Catholic 
Church. It gave the poor a voice and created new forms 


of community-based activism. Liberation theology was a 
formidable force in Latin America for a few decades— 
especially in Central America, Brazil, and Chile. 

Liberation theory gained momentum in 1968 when 
a group of 130 Latin American bishops met in Medellin, 
Colombia to discuss the church and its relationship to the 
populace. The bishops promoted an empowering educa¬ 
tion program for illiterate rural peasants that affirmed 
the dignity and self worth of the students. This education 
was carried out in small community-based groups where 
people could gather together to read the Bible and dis¬ 
cuss its relevance to their lives without a priest or church 
building. Engaging Catholicism without a priest repre¬ 
sented a new idea. Rural priests often served thousands 
of parishioners and could only visit some communities 
once a year. Priests, nuns, and lay people used the Medel¬ 
lin conference as a springboard for a new approach to 
their work with the poor. 

Those Catholic personnel dedicated to the poor 
quickly learned through their charitable work that the 
condition of the lowest classes of Latin American soci¬ 
ety could only be relieved through sweeping structural 
changes. This would involve direct political action. 
Some base communities served as the vehicle for politi¬ 
cal action as participants experienced an awakening, 
or consciousness-raising about their devalued position 
in society. Many Christian-based communities served 
not only as sites of literacy education and Bible study 
but also places where a reinterpretation of traditional 
religion promoted a transformative perspective on the 
world. Some groups worked toward improvements in 
local basic services, such as healthcare and transporta¬ 
tion. In spite of this, base communities represented a 
small fraction of Catholics, and by the 1980s, enthusi¬ 
asm for liberation theology waned. 

Protestantism is a relatively new player in Catholic 
Latin America. Brazil is home to Latin America’s largest 
Protestant community with half of the region’s estimated 
40 million Protestants, but Central America boasts the 
largest number of evangelicals in terms of the percent¬ 
age of the population. European migration to the conti¬ 
nent brought the traditional Protestant churches, such as 
German Lutheranism and British Anglicanism. Despite 
the influence of European immigrants, North American 
missionaries bear the responsibility for the tremendous 
growth in Protestantism in Latin America, especially 
evangelical forms like Pentecostalism. Sharing liberation 
theology’s sense of consciousness-raising, Pentecostalism 
allows participants a refuge from suffering and social 
injustice by providing a spiritual space in which believ¬ 
ers can regain some feeling of control over their lives. 
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Additionally, unlike Catholicism and mainstream Prot¬ 
estantism, Pentecostalism permitted anyone to become 
a spiritual leader, even the illiterate and poverty stricken. 
Women, in particular, have been attracted to evangelical 
churches due to their inclusive nature. 

Evangelicalism has taken hold throughout the war- 
torn countries of Central America, especially in rural 
areas. In Guatemala rural Mayan women, mostly wid¬ 
ows, fill evangelical churches in search of a sense of 
community that has been lost. These churches provide a 
network of support that replaces destroyed kinship ties. 
Protestant churches offer a religious alternative and a 
message of hope to the underdogs of society. For women, 
the evangelical Protestant ban on drinking alcohol makes 
Protestant husbands an attractive marriage partner. In 
addition, the phenomenon associated with Pentecostal- 
ism in particular, such as speaking in tongues and faith 
healing, has given women positions of power within their 
religious communities. Despite North American origins, 
evangelical Protestantism in Latin America is a unique 
phenomenon. Its churches emphasize the notion of 
community and belonging more than its northern coun¬ 
terparts. In addition, in Latin America being an evangeli¬ 
cal does not necessarily denote a right-wing conservative 
political identity as it tends to in North America. 

Latin America’s economic setbacks have not only 
influenced new religious movements but have also led 
to mass migrations of people. Latin Americans have 
moved from the countryside to the city and from 
Latin America to North America. Prior to the 1930s 
the majority of Latin America’s population resided in 
rural areas. The global economic depression of the 
1930s dealt a hard blow to the Latin American export 
economy, and rural residents began to leave the coun¬ 
tryside. This exodus peaked over a 30-year period 
from 1950 to 1980 and succeeded in transforming 
Latin America’s social structure from predominantly 
rural to overwhelmingly urban. 

By 1980 family-based farming was no longer viable as 
market-oriented modern agribusiness became the norm. 
Thousands streamed into Latin America’s major cities in 
search of industrial jobs and a better life. Women com¬ 
prised a majority of the rural-urban migrants, as indus¬ 
trialization opened many jobs for female workers. Rapid 
urbanization quickly outpaced housing, basic services, 
and job markets. Rural residents arrived in the cities to 
find dirty, disease-ridden, and overcrowded shantytowns 
with spotty electrical power and water shortages. Rural- 
urban migration caused a labor surplus, which led to the 
rise of a vast informal sector of the economy consisting of 
street vendors, rubbish scavengers, and prostitutes. 


Latin Americans also migrated north to the United 
States for economic, political, and social reasons. Mexicans 
currently represent the greatest percentage of Latin Ameri¬ 
cans immigrating to the United States. They often have 
come looking for work, and many resided in the south¬ 
west long before it belonged to the United States. During 
the 19th century and the beginning of the 20th century, 
Mexicans and Mexican Americans routinely crossed back 
and forth over the border, with little or no regulation. Dur¬ 
ing the 1930s, the government supported the repatriation 
of Mexican workers to provide more jobs for Americans. 
However, with the onset of World War II, labor shortages 
fueled the Bracero Program, which allowed Mexican 
agricultural workers to come into the country on a tem¬ 
porary basis. The Bracero Program lasted until 1964. 
The Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 called 
for penalties for those hiring undocumented workers, but 
also granted amnesty to many undocumented immigrants 
already living in the United States. The Immigration Act 
of 1990 favored the legal immigration of family members 
of U.S. citizens and permanent residents. 

CUBAN IMMIGRANTS 

Many Cuban immigrants came to the United States 
fleeing a repressive political regime. Cubans enjoyed 
a privileged status in relation to other Latin American 
immigrants due to the U.S. foreign policy on Cuba. As 
early as 1960 the U.S. government had created a special 
center for Cuban refugees, and their path to legal resi¬ 
dence in the United States was easily cleared. These first 
waves of immigrants represented the Cuban elite and 
middle class and individuals and families with financial 
resources, specialized job training, and American con¬ 
nections. In 1980 Fidel Castro opened the door for 
Cubans to leave the island, and a deluge of mostly male 
semi- and unskilled workers flowed into south Flori¬ 
da. This migration overwhelmed U.S. authorities, and 
many of the refugees were placed in detention camps 
for months. Currently U.S. officials observe a quota on 
Cuban immigrants, but the Cuban-American commu¬ 
nity continues to thrive and grow. 

Central Americans also have migrated to the United 
States seeking refuge from wars and violence that have 
disrupted the economy and everyday life, especially in 
El Salvador and Guatemala. In the 1980s migrants from 
El Salvador left their homes due to civil war and politi¬ 
cal repression. Unlike Cubans fleeing political repression, 
many Salvadorans were denied permanent residency and 
deported. Churches in the U.S. southwest developed a 
“sanctuary movement” to protest U.S. treatment of 
these refugees, providing a safe haven for those fleeing 
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violence. In the 1990s a small minority of Salvadoran 
immigrants brought violence to the United States in the 
form of street gangs. Many of these gang members were 
targeted by U.S. immigration officials in Los Angeles, 
California, and sent back to El Salvador. 

Not only are Latin Americans moving north, Latin 
America drugs are making the trip as well. One of the 
largest social problems facing Latin America is drug traf¬ 
ficking, especially in Bolivia, Colombia, and Peru. The 
drug trade embodies simple supply and demand econom¬ 
ics. This multinational drug trade negatively affects U.S.- 
Latin American relations as many of the region’s leaders 
believe that the U.S. war on drugs focuses unfairly on the 
supply side of the equation. Unfortunately, in countries 
suffering from crushing poverty, drugs represent a viable 
economic option. The debt crisis of the 1980s and the 
collapse of prices for tin and coffee on the international 
market fueled the Latin American drug trade. In several 
Latin American countries, Peru and Bolivia in particular, 
the drug trade acted as an economic buffer, offering alter¬ 
native sources of income when other options vanished. 
The drug trade creates an atmosphere of violence. Drug 
cartels breed corruption and threaten the integrity and 
stability of the state, democracy, security, public health, 
moral values, and international reputation. 

DRUG TRADE 

Poverty and unemployment in Peru, Bolivia, and Colom¬ 
bia—along with the high prices Latin American cocaine 
fetched in the United States—fueled the drug trade and 
offered viable economic alternatives. Colombia and Bolivia 
saw a significant boost to its national economy from drug 
revenues, but violence and corruption went hand-in- 
hand with the economic boom. In Peru, the world’s larg¬ 
est producer of coca leaves, the environmental destruc¬ 
tion wrought by the drug trade is appalling. Large tracks 
of rain forest have been clear-cut for cultivation, and the 
pesticides and herbicides used for growing coca have 
leached into forest water systems. The involvement of 
guerrillas in the drug trade has further complicated the 
situation, and threats to the integrity of the state continue 
in these nations. Despite billions of U.S. dollars poured 
into curbing the Latin American drug trade, major traf¬ 
fickers have been affected very little. 

The drug trade has impacted Latin American indig¬ 
enous groups in remote rural areas, as they are often 
caught in the crossfire between traffickers and the govern¬ 
ment. In Peru many have fled the countryside for shanty¬ 
towns in the cities, hoping to escape the violence brought 
on by traffickers and guerrillas, especially the Shining 
Path. Such issues have led to an explosion of indigenous 


groups organizing for a better life. The sophistication 
and power of indigenous organizations forced many 
Latin American states to negotiate with Indian peoples 
and create new legislation that protected their rights. The 
traditional relationship between the state and its native 
peoples is changing, with indigenismo policies that strove 
for assimilation abandoned in favor of embracing multi- 
culturalism and pluriethnicity. Despite claims of embrac¬ 
ing multiculturalism, not all Latin American states have 
actually implemented policies aimed at improving the 
lives of indigenous peoples. 

One of the best-known indigenous movements 
occurred in 1994 in Chiapas, Mexico. Landless Maya 
formed the Zapatista Army of National Liberation 
(EZLN) as an outlet for their struggle for rights and 
recognition in national life. The EZLN briefly occupied 
several towns in Chiapas. When negotiations with the 
Mexican state began, the first demands of the Zapatistas 
centered on Indian autonomy and rights. The EZLN did 
not advocate a separation from the Mexican nation-state, 
but rather called for the state to implement the tenets of 
the constitution of 1917 regarding indigenous peoples. 
The Zapatistas drew international attention to the plight 
of Mexico’s indigenous population and provided inspira¬ 
tion to other Indian groups in Latin America. 

OIL INDUSTRY 

The oil industry directly affects the quality of life for all 
Latin Americans; unpredictable oil prices have varying 
impacts on the economy as a whole. Latin America has a 
few significant oil-producing countries: Mexico, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, and Bolivia. In fact, Mexico and Venezuela have 
become key suppliers to the United States. Latin America’s 
oil industry has undergone many transformations. From 
the 1930s to the 1970s, foreign owners controlled signifi¬ 
cant portions of the Latin American oil economy, with the 
exception of Mexico, which nationalized its oil industry 
in 1938. By the 1970s Latin America’s oil industry was 
mostly nationalized, as foreign investors looked to the oil 
fields of the Middle East instead. 

The Latin American oil industry has been subject 
to the volatile political, economic, and social history of 
Latin America, with varying degrees of success. While 
some nations expected their large oil reserves to clear 
the way for economic development, the region’s major 
oil-exporting economies experienced obstacles in trans¬ 
forming oil revenues into a continuous source of fund¬ 
ing. High oil prices aided significant producers that were 
dependent on exports for revenue and foreign exchange, 
like Mexico, Venezuela, and Ecuador. For oil-importing 
countries, such as Brazil, Peru and Chile, the price of 
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oil served as a vital factor in inflation, production costs, 
the trade balance, and currency strength. In the past 20 
years, oil prices have been more precarious than any 
other export commodity. The impact of an unpredictable 
oil market fluctuates depending on a nation’s reliance on 
oil production and exports. The historical and current 
state of Latin America’s oil industry suggests that it is the 
management of oil resources, not oil wealth itself, that 
can create economic problems. 

Latin America’s tremendous economic growth and 
development after 1950 transformed the region but 
intensified the misery of many Latin Americans. Rapid 
growth and urbanization led to mass migrations of peo¬ 
ple trying to find a niche in a hostile environment. Indus¬ 
trial progress brought thousands of rural residents into 
Latin America’s major cities with the hope of a living 
wage, but failed to alleviate poverty. Devastating poverty 
fuels the drug trade, which for many peasants and indig¬ 
enous people offers the only viable economic endeavor 
for survival. The oil industry, especially in Mexico and 
Venezuela, promised hope but has seemingly failed to 
materialize into concrete change for the better. Libera¬ 
tion theology and the growth of evangelical Protestant¬ 
ism speak to a suffering poor searching for a ray of light 
in a bleak world. The promises of prosperity that accom¬ 
panied economic growth proved to be empty for many 
people in Latin America. Although Latin America expe¬ 
rienced economic progress, true transformations of soci¬ 
ety and social justice continue to elude the region. 

Further Reading: Coerver, Don M., and Linda B. Hall, eds. 
Tangled Destinies: Latin America and the United States. 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1999; 
Garrard-Burnett, Virginia, and David Stoll, eds. Rethinking 
Protestantism in Latin America. Philadelphia: Temple Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1993; Joyce, Elizabeth, and Carlos Malamud, eds. 
Latin America and the Multinational Drug Trade. London: 
Macmillan Press, 1998; Maybury-Lewis, David. The Politics 
of Ethnicity: Indigenous Peoples in Latin American States. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2002; Mattiace, 
Shannan L. To See With Two Eyes. Albuquerque: University 
of New Mexico Press, 2003. 

Kathleen Legg 

Lebanese civil war 

The modern boundaries of Lebanon were drawn under 
the French Mandate, which replaced Ottoman rule after 
the latter’s defeat in World War I. Under Ottoman rule, 


Lebanon had been limited to the area of Mount Lebanon, 
which was inhabited by two major religious communi¬ 
ties—Maronite Christians and Druze. With the concep¬ 
tion of “greater Lebanon” in 1920, predominantly Sunni 
Muslim coastal cities such as Tripoli, Beirut, and Sidon, 
and the predominantly Shi’i Muslim south were annexed 
to Mount Lebanon, yet the 51 percent majority remained 
Maronite Christians. The Maronites and Sunnis made an 
agreement in 1943 in the National Pact, which distribut¬ 
ed the presidency of the republic, the parliament, and the 
government posts according to religion in a confessional 
system that favored the Christians in a 6 to 5 ratio. 

In the 1970s, the demographics changed in Leba¬ 
non, and the Maronites made up around one-third of 
the population, with two-thirds of the population being 
Muslims. When the Muslims called for more consti¬ 
tutional power to reflect the population change, the 
Christians refused. To complicate matters, the influx 
of Palestinians into Lebanon following the events of 
Black September in Jordan in 1970 served to exac¬ 
erbate Maronite fears of an Arab-Muslim takeover. 
The National Front, the umbrella organization repre¬ 
senting left-wing organizations and Muslim groups, 
endorsed the Palestinian cause and used the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) to pressure the 
Maronite-oriented right-wing groups. The confessional 
government receded into a state of paralysis that under¬ 
mined public confidence. This resulted in the formation 
of militias on both sides: Christians aiming to keep the 
status quo and Muslims and leftists fighting for change. 

On April 13, 1975, the date marking the beginning 
of the Lebanese civil war, unidentified gunmen fired on 
a church in Ain El Rimmaneh, a Christian suburb of 
Beirut, killing four people, including two men from the 
Phalange militia, a Maronite armed group. The Pha¬ 
lange accused the Palestinians, and later that day, the 
Phalange massacred 26 Palestinians traveling on a bus 
in Ain El Rimmaneh. The incident sparked full-scale 
hostilities between the Lebanese Front militias and 
National Movement. Between April 1975 and Octo¬ 
ber 1976, when the Arab summits in Riyadh and Cairo 
dispatched the Arab Deterrent Force, Lebanon broke 
down into its sectarian parts. As the Lebanese army 
disintegrated, Christian militias massacred Palestinian 
inhabitants of Debayeh, Karantina, and Tel El Zaatar, 
and the Palestinians massacred Christians in Damour. 
The Lebanese president Sleiman Franjieh then asked the 
Syrian army to intervene. In 1978, under the pretext of 
increased PLO attacks from Lebanon, the Israeli army 
invaded southern Lebanon but withdrew the same year, 
creating a security zone controlled by proxy through the 
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South Lebanon Army (SLA). Meanwhile, alarmed by the 
hostilities in southern Lebanon, the United Nations 
(UN) created the UN Interim Force in Lebanon. 

In 1982 Israel reinvaded Lebanon; this time its 
troops reached Beirut and laid siege to the city. Through 
international mediation, the PLO left Beirut, and the 
pro-Israeli Bashir Gemayel was elected president. After 
Gemayel’s assassination in September 1982, under 
the watch of the Israeli troops, Gemayel’s supporters 
entered the Palestinian refugee camps of Sabra and Sha- 
tila and massacred around 1,500 Palestinian civilians. 
After the massacre, the American-French-Italian Mul¬ 
tinational Force (MNF), which had overseen the PLO 
evacuation, returned to Beirut. 

In 1983, as the IDF unilaterally withdrew to 
southern Lebanon, French, U.S. military headquar¬ 
ters, and the U.S. embassy in Beirut were bombed. The 
first “reconciliation” conference held in Switzerland 
failed. Hostilities between the Lebanese factions esca¬ 
lated, and the MNF left Beirut. Lebanon descended 
into chaos as various groups battled for dominance, 
radical Shi’i groups kidnapped Western nationals, and 
the Shi’i Amal movement laid siege to the Palestinian 
refugee camps. 


In 1988 the term of Lebanese president Amin 
Gemayel (Bashir’s brother) expired without the parlia¬ 
ment electing a new president. In East Beirut, Gemayel 
assigned the commander of the army, General Michel 
Aoun, as the head of an anti-Syrian caretaker military 
government. In West Beirut, Syria set up a rival govern¬ 
ment. General Aoun declared war on Syria and Syrian 
troops, with the help of their Lebanese allies, and laid 
siege to East Beirut. In November 1989 the Lebanese 
parliament met in Taif, Saudi Arabia, and agreed on a 
formula to end the war. General Aoun rejected the Taif 
Agreement and the election of President Rene Moawad 
and claimed the authority of the prime minister, issuing 
a decree dissolving the parliament. In November Presi¬ 
dent Moawad was assassinated, and President Elias 
Hrawi was elected. Early in 1990 the Lebanese par¬ 
liament approved the constitutional amendments that 
embodied the political reforms of the Taif Agreement. 

In 1991, the year that the fighting ended, the Leba¬ 
nese government gained legitimacy and approval from 
most Lebanese; it then ordered the disarmament and 
dissolution of militias and the release of the Western 
hostages taken during the 1980s. The fragile peace con¬ 
tinued to hold during the following decade. 



Lebanon was the site of years of civil war and external invasions, creating turmoil in an already troubled part of the world. Above: U.S. 
Marines prepare to leave at the conclusion of a multinational peacekeeping operation in the mid-1980s. 
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See also Arab-Israeli War ( 1982 ). 

Further reading: Fisk, Robert. Pity the Nation: The Abduc¬ 
tion of Lebanon. New York: Atheneum, 1990; Flarris, Wil¬ 
liam W. Faces of Lebanon: Sects, Wars and Global Exten¬ 
sions. Princeton, NJ: Markus Wiener Publishers, 1996. 

Ramzi Abou Zeineddine 

Liberal Democratic Party (Japan) 

The dominant political party in Japan from 1955 to 
1993 was the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP). It began 
in 1955 with the merging of Shigeru Yoshida’s Liberal 
Party and Ichiro Hatoyama’s Japan Democratic Party, 
because both shared a common opposition to the Japan 
Socialist Party. However the roots of the LDP date to 
the late 19th-20th century. Two Japanese political fig¬ 
ures, Itagaki Taisuke and Saigo Takamori, played roles 
in the emergence of the modern LDP. 

Japanese political development before the occu¬ 
pation by the United States after World War II can 
best be viewed in broad cycles. Modern Japanese his¬ 
tory begins with the Meiji Restoration of 1868. Fac¬ 
ing a continued challenge from the West to modernize 
and change their isolationist policies, Japanese feudal 
lords, samurai, and others overthrew the Tokugawa 
Shogunate that had ruled from 1603 to 1867. The 
result was a complete alteration of the Japanese sys¬ 
tem in order to compete with the West. Japan then 
changed many of its old political, economic, and social 
institutions to conform with Western-style examples. 
From the Meiji Restoration came a series of cycles in 
Japanese political history that would continue until 
after World War II. 

First came the Freedom and People’s Rights Era, 
with its associated demands for more liberalization, 
which lasted from 1878 to 1889. Japan then underwent 
a militarist period from 1894 to 1905 that was char¬ 
acterized by wars with both China and Russia. After¬ 
ward, a cycle of liberalization known as the Taisho 
Democracy dominated the politics from 1912 to 1915 
and again from 1918 to 1930. An age of militarism, 
again marked by international aggression, dominated 
the politics of Japan from 1931 to 1945. The begin¬ 
nings of the Liberal Democratic Party can be traced to 
the Freedom and People’s Rights Era. 

Itagaki Taisuke claimed a powerful role in late 19th- 
century Japan. He used his position to advocate peace 
instead of rebellion in order for the Japanese people to 


gain a voice in government. In 1874 Itagaki and his 
supporters penned the Tosa Memorial, a criticism of 
the seemingly unchecked power of the oligarchy and 
a call for representative government. By 1878 Itaga¬ 
ki had become impatient at the lack of reform and 
moved to create the Aikokusha, the Society of Patri¬ 
ots, in order to achieve representative government. In 
1877 the Satsuma rebellion pitted the samurai led by 
Saigo Takamori against the citizen-based Meiji army. 
The Meiji victory solidified its position over the samu¬ 
rai. By 1881 Itagaki founded the Jiyuto, the Liberal 
Party, which favored the adoption of French styles of 
political representation. 

At the same time, Okuma Shigenobu emerged as 
a voice in favor of the British model of representative 
government. Okuma founded the Rikken Kaishinto, 
the Constitutional Progressive Party, in 1882. The two 
opposition parties led to a pro-government party called 
the Rikken Teiseito, or the Imperial Rule Party, in 1882. 
A number of violent and nonviolent demonstrations 
among the political parties soon led to government sup¬ 
pression and restrictions on political activism. Restric¬ 
tions on the political parties led to fighting within the 
parties as well as with others. The Jiyuto, which had 
fought against the Kaishinto, fell apart in 1884. Okuma 
also resigned his leadership of the Kaishinto party. A 
call for more democratic governance, through the 
movement for Freedom and People’s Rights, added to 
growing demands for a more politically liberal Japanese 
system of governance. 

By 1889 popular demand led to the enactment of 
the Meiji constitution. Modeled after that of Prussia, 
the constitution resulted in a limited democracy. A rep¬ 
resentative body, the Diet, of directly elected members 
came into being. Ultimately, the government was run by 
bureaucrats much like its Prussian example. 

By 1890 the call for more direct representation 
resulted in the first national election. Both the Jiyuto and 
Kaishinto reorganized for the elections and combined 
to win over half of the seats in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. The first two decades of the 20th century brought 
the transformation of the Freedom and People’s Rights 
into the Liberal Party and later the Seiyukai. The era 
of political parties, however, gave way to the militarist 
period of 1931 to 1945. After the war the modern Lib¬ 
eral Democratic Party (LDP) emerged as the result of 
a merger between the Liberal Party and the Democrat¬ 
ic Party. The LDP reflected a broad coalition of those 
calling for military protection by the United States and 
the economic rebuilding of the war-torn infrastructure 
under a capitalist system. The first postwar government 
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was LDP-created, and the party would dominate until 
the 1990s. 

Further reading: Beasley, W. G. The Modern History of Japan. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1981; Richardson, Bradley 
M., and Scott C. Flanagan. Politics in Japan. Boston: Lit¬ 
tle, Brown, 1984; Tsurumi, Kazuko. Social Change and the 
Individual: Japan Before and After Defeat in WWII. Princ¬ 
eton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1970; Ward, Robert E., 
ed. Political Development in Modern Japan. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1968. 

Matthew H. Wahlert 

Liberian civil wars (1989-1996 and 
1999-2003) 

The small West African state of Liberia has suffered 
almost constant civil war since the National Patriotic 
Front of Liberia (NPFL), led by Charles Taylor, launched 
an uprising against the Liberian government in Decem¬ 
ber 1989. The civil war quickly became a chaotic con¬ 
flict with seven distinct factions contesting control of 
the nation. All of the groups fought for possession of 
Liberia’s natural resources: iron ore, exotic timber, rub¬ 
ber, and especially diamonds. The resources were used 
to fund war efforts as the nation’s economy collapsed, 
and because it had little global strategic importance, aid 
from major world powers was not forthcoming. 

An attempt was made by the Nigerian-dominated 
Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) 
and ECOWAS Monitoring Group (ECOMOG) to medi¬ 
ate and end the violence between 1990 and 1992 through 
peacekeeping and helping to hold new elections. Charles 
Taylor’s forces attacked the interim government, derailing 
the process. A new coalition government was formed by 
Charles Taylor’s enemies in 1993 but fighting continued 
as the coalition tried to form a democratic government. 
In early 1996 Taylor’s forces attacked the capital, Monro¬ 
via, destroying much of the city in prolonged fighting. All 
sides then came together to negotiate and agreed on dis¬ 
armament and demobilization of their forces. Elections 
were held in July 1997, and Charles Taylor won using the 
campaign slogan “He killed my Ma, he killed my Pa, but 
I’ll vote for him. ” Many Liberians simply wanted the war 
to end and believed that Taylor would continue to fight if 
he was not elected. Peace returned to Liberia, but Taylor 
cracked down on his former enemies. 

A coalition of Taylor opponents formed the Liberi¬ 
ans United for Reconciliation and Democracy (LURD) 


army in 1999. The LURD invaded Lofa County to gain 
control of the diamond fields. LURD forces pushed 
south from northern Liberia toward the capital and 
captured two-thirds of the country by 2003 before lay¬ 
ing siege to Monrovia. 

During the course of the Liberian civil war, a rebel 
group in neighboring Sierra Leone, known as the Revo¬ 
lutionary United Front (RUF) and led by Foday Sankoh, 
was sponsored by Charles Taylor. Fighting lasted from 
1991 to 2002. Taylor used the RUF as a way to destabi¬ 
lize Sierra Leone, which was serving as the base for the 
ECOMOG peacekeepers who were trying to stop Tay¬ 
lor from winning control of Liberia. The RUF began 
their terror campaign in 1991, brutally punishing all 
who were not part of the RUF. They were exceptionally 
harsh toward civilians whom they accused of support¬ 
ing the Sierra Leone government. Mass murder, system¬ 
atic rape, and widespread amputation of hands, arms, 
and feet were the tools that the RUF used to control the 
population. Hands were chopped off to prevent voting, 
which required a thumb for fingerprinting. 

To fill their ranks, the RUF also practiced wide¬ 
spread abduction of children. Boys starting as young 
as nine years old were forced to fight, often under the 
influence of drugs and alcohol. Girls were used as ser¬ 
vants and sex slaves. Like Taylor in Liberia, the RUF 
targeted the resources of Sierra Leone to fund their 
war effort. During the course of the struggle against 
the RUF, several national governments existed, led by 
military juntas or civilians. Several attempts were made 
by ECOMOG at mediation, and talks were held to 
form coalition governments, but the RUF always broke 
agreements and returned to fighting. Between 2000 and 
2002 the RUF was defeated by attacks from govern¬ 
ment forces, ECOMOG, and Guinean troops. In May 
2002 elections were held, and the RUF won no seats 
in parliament. Over the next three years the fighting 
subsided and the peacekeepers left. During both of the 
conflicts, the United Nations (UN) was absent despite 
evidence of ethnic cleansing. 

In August 2003 President Charles Taylor resigned 
and fled to Nigeria. In the summer of 2006 Taylor was 
captured and sent to the Hague to be tried for war 
crimes. Foday Sankoh was arrested in 2000 after his 
soldiers fired on protesters. Foday Sankoh had stopped 
fighting after signing the Lome Peace Accord in 1999. 
He was held in UN custody and died from a stroke 
while awaiting trial for war crimes. 

The legacy of more than a decade of constant fight¬ 
ing has been continuing misery for the peoples of Liberia 
and Sierra Leone. Both countries have many thousands 
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of amputees who are unable to care for themselves; 
education has broken down; a whole generation suf¬ 
fers from posttraumatic stress disorder; the economy 
is ruined; the infrastructure is in shambles; and both 
nations rank at the bottom of the Human Development 
Index according to the United Nations. 

Further reading: Adebajo, Adekeye. Liberia’s Civil War: Nige¬ 
ria, ECOMOG, and Regional Security in West Africa. Boulder, 
CO: Lynne Rienner, 2002; Ellis, Stephen. The Mask of Anarchy: 
The Destruction of Liberia and the Religious Dimension of an 
African War. New York: NYU Press, 1999; Gberie, Lansana. 
A Dirty War in West Africa: The RUF and the Destruction 
of Sierra Leone. London: Hurst, 2005; Huband, Mark. The 
Liberian Civil War. Portland, OR: Frank Cass, 1998. 

Collin Boyd 

Libya 

Following the defeat of the Libyan forces led by Omar 
Mukhtar in the 1930s, Italy consolidated its imperial con¬ 
trol over the three main provinces of Libya: Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania, and Fezzan. During World War II Libya 
became a battleground between the Axis forces and the 
Allied forces of France and Great Britain. By 1942 the Ital¬ 
ians had been defeated, the British occupied Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica; and the French occupied Fezzan. In Tripol¬ 
itania the British retained direct control, but in Cyrenaica 
they granted greater autonomy; the French administered 
Fezzan through direct military control. 

After the war a number of different solutions were 
offered regarding the future of the Libyan territories. 
Italy demanded the return of Libya to its jurisdiction. 
Other Western nations suggested a trusteeship, while 
some advocated independence. Egypt, Libya’s neighbor 
to the east, was interested in acquiring control over the 
territory. Competing Libyan political forces also had 
conflicting goals. Some wanted the continuation of Sayy- 
id Idris’s Sanussi leadership, while a political society of 
young educated Libyans like Mukhtar pushed for unity 
and complete independence. 

When the powers failed to agree, the matter was turned 
over to the newly formed United Nations (UN). After 
protracted negotiations the UN General Assembly recom¬ 
mended in 1949 that Libya—comprising Cyrenaica, Trip¬ 
olitania, and Fezzan—should constitute a unified state that 
should obtain independence no later than January 1,1952. 
Thus for the first time in its history, the General Assembly 
acted as a world legislator with binding authority. 


In 1951 Libya became a unified nation under the 
monarchy of King Idris. At the time Libya was one 
of the poorest countries in the world, and Idris relied 
heavily on Western assistance. He also retained con¬ 
siderable executive power and drew support from 
tribal leaders, traditional politicians, and a few suc¬ 
cessful businessmen. This narrow power base alien¬ 
ated many, who grew increasingly disaffected with the 
old regime. Idris continued to rule Libya until he was 
overthrown in 1969 by Muammar Qaddafi. 

Further reading: First, Ruth. Libya: The Elusive Revolution. 
New York: Africana, 1975; Sabki, Hisham M. The United 
Nations and the Pacific Settlement of Disputes: A Case Study 
of Libya. Beirut: Dar El-Mashreq Publishers, 1970. 

Hisham M. Sabki 

Lin Biao (Lin Piao) 

(1908-1971) Chinese communist general 

Although his contributions to the development of mod¬ 
ern Communist China are overshadowed by those of 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung, the leader of both the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) and the country, Lin Biao nev¬ 
ertheless played an important role. 

Lin Biao was born in Wuhan, China, in 1908. The 
son of a landowner, he joined the Socialist Youth League 
in 1926. Attending the Whampoa Military Academy he 
met another future communist leader, Zhou Enlai. 

After the collapse of the Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty in 
China in 1911, much of China countryside was ruled 
by warlords. During the 1920s there was a push to 
reunify the country. Two of the main groups were the 
new CCP, formed in 1921, and the Kuomintang (KMT), 
the Nationalist Party. The emerging leader in the KMT 
was Chiang Kai-shek. Lin Biao managed to survive the 
purges, and, along with Mao and the remaining com¬ 
munists, escaped into China’s interior. He participated 
in the Long March; 30,000 survived out of 100,000 
who had begun the trek. They included leader Mao, 
Liu Shaoqi, and Zhou Enlai. 

When the Japanese invaded China in 1937, Lin 
Biao utilized guerrilla tactics to fight the invaders 
behind enemy lines, something that gave the CCP patri¬ 
otic prestige. At the end of World War II, war broke 
out again between the CCP and the KMT. The CCP 
created the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), in which 
Lin Biao served as a commander. On October 1, 1949, 
Mao proclaimed the creation of the People’s Republic 
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of China (PRC). Lin continued to play a major role in 
both the government and the military and commanded 
“volunteers” from China in the Korean War (1950- 
53); he was promoted to the rank of marshal. 

In 1968 Mao embarked on the Great Proletar¬ 
ian Cultural Revolution to attack his critics and 
regain control of the party. Mao set out to eliminate his 
competition. Lin Biao worked closely with Mao and 
fought against the faction led by Liu Shaoqi, who had 
been state chairman since 1999. Lin was also instru¬ 
mental in assembling Mao’s writings into the Quota¬ 
tions of Chairman Mao, or the “Little Red Book,” 
which received nationwide distribution. 

Lin’s power rose when Red Guards, Mao’s young 
supporters, began to fight one another adding chaos 
that grew into anarchy. The minister of defense was 
called by Mao to meet the enemy to suppress the Red 
Crossein 1967. For this he was annointed vice chair¬ 
man of the CCP and Mao’s successor at the 9th Party 
Congress in 1969. 

However, Mao became increasingly suspicious of 
him as the Lin’s power grew. Conversely Lin’s impa¬ 
tience to replace Mao culminated in a failed assassina¬ 
tion attempt in 1971. Lin and his wife attempted to flee 
to the Soviet Union, but the plane that their air force 
officer son piloted crashed in Outer Mongolia, and all 
were killed. 

Lin’s rise and fall demonstrate the murderously 
unstable politics in Maoist China. 

See also Gang of Four and Jiang Qing. 

Further reading: Fairbank, John King. China: A New His¬ 
tory. Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press, 1992;-. The 

Great Chinese Revolution, 1800-1985 . New York: Perennial 
Library, 1987; Jin, Qiu. The Culture of Power: The Lin Biao 
Incident in the Cultural Revolution. Stanford, CA: Stanford 
University Press, 1999; Li, Zhisui. The Private Life of Chair¬ 
man Mao. New York: Random House, 1994; Wu, Tien-wei. 
Lin Biao and the Gang of Four. Carbondale: Southern Illi¬ 
nois University Press, 1983. 

Mitchell Newton-Matza 

literature 

Since 1950, vast numbers of new books have been 
published, and many from before 1950 have been 
republished as new editions, facsimiles of old editions, 
and, in recent years, as digital books. From the 1970s, 
there was also the emergence of what became known 


as “airport fiction,” describing books that were sold 
to air travelers with plenty of time to occupy. Digital 
books in particular have allowed access to many old 
and formerly out-of-print books and offer computer- 
searchable functions giving readers and scholars the 
ability to find information more quickly. While this 
has allowed easier access to reference works, the vast 
majority of works of fiction continue to be published 
in book form. While many writers have other means 
of income, some have become very successful through 
their book sales, with British writer J. K. Rowling, the 
creator of Harry Potter, becoming the first writer to 
make more than $1 billion from sales of her books. 

BRITISH WRITERS 

British writers have dominated much of the English- 
speaking world, with Bertrand Russell winning 
the Nobel Prize in literature in 1950, Sir Winston 
Churchill winning in 1953, William Golding—author 
of Lord of the Flies —winning in 1983, V. S. Naipaul 
in 2001, and Harold Pinter in 2005. Since 1950, other 
important British novelists include Richard Adams, 
author of Watership Down ; Kingsley Amis, author of 
Lucky Jim; Martin Amis; Julian Barnes; H. E. Bates; 
Malcolm Bradbury, author of The History Man; John 
Braine, author of Room at the Top; Anita Brookner, 
author of Hotel du Lac; Anthony Burgess, author of 
Clockwork Orange; postfeminist writer Angela Cart¬ 
er; Norman Collins; Margaret Drabble; Daphne du 
Maurier; novelist and poet Lawrence Durrell, author 
of the Alexandria Quartet, and his younger brother 
naturalist and zoologist Gerald Durrell, author of My 
Family and Other Animals; John Fowles, author of 
The French Lieutenant’s Woman; Graham Greene; L. 
P. Hartley, author of The Go-Between; Laurie Lee, 
author of Cider with Rosie; Malcoln Lavry, author of 
Under the Volcano; Jessica Mitford, author of Hons 
and Rebels; John Mortimer, creator of Rumpole of 
the Bailey; Iris Murdoch, author of The Sea, The Sea, 
the 1978 winner of the Booker Prize; Anthony Powell, 
author of A Dance to the Music of Time; V. S. Pritch¬ 
ett, author of The Spanish Temper; Dame Edith Sit¬ 
well; Sir Osbert Sitwell; and C. P. Snow. There were 
also a number whose major literary work was in the 
first half of the 20th century who also produced more 
works in the second half, including W. H. Auden; 
Robert Graves, author of I, Claudius; Aldous Huxley, 
author of Brave New World; W. Somerset Maugham; 
J. B. Priestley; Welsh-born novelist Howard Spring; 
Dylan Thomas, author of Under Milk Wood; and P. 
G. Wodehouse, creator of Jeeves. 
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There have been many writers of historical fic¬ 
tion, including a number who set their books during 
the Napoleonic Wars: Bernard Cornwell (pseudonym 
for Bernard Wiggins), creator of Sharpe; C. S. Forester 
(pseudonym for Cecil Louis Troughton Smith), creator 
of Horatio Hornblower; Alexander Kent (pseudonym 
for Douglas Reeman), creator of Richard Bolitho; Pat¬ 
rick O’Brian (pseudonym for Richard Patrick Russ), 
creator of the Aubrey-Maturin series; and Northcote 
Parkinson, creator of Richard DeLancey. Other writ¬ 
ers of historical novels include: Charlotte Bingham; 
Catherine Cookson; George Macdonald Fraser, who 
resurrected Flashman from Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
for the “Flashman Papers”; Robert Harris; and Jean 
Plaidy (pseudonym for Eleanor Hibbert). Colonial 
and postcolonial themes have been explored by writ¬ 
ers Joy Adamson, author of Born Free ; Rumer Godden; 
Elspeth Huxley, author of The Flame Trees of Thika; 
Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, author Heat and Dust, the 1975 
winner of the Booker Prize; M. M. Kaye, author of The 
Far Pavilions-, Richard Mason, author of The World of 
Suzie Wong-, John Masters, author of Bhowani Junc¬ 
tion; R. K. Narayan, author of Vendor of Sweets; Paul 
Scott, author of “The Raj Quartet”; and Leslie Thomas, 
author of The Virgin Soldiers. James Clavell, author of 
Shogun, covered Asian historical topics. Romance nov¬ 
elists include Barbara Cartland, author of 723 titles; 
Anne Baker; Barbara Taylor Bradford; Jackie Collins; 
Lena Kennedy; Anne Mather, author of over 150 nov¬ 
els; Betty Neels, author of over 130 titles. The publish¬ 
ers Mills and Boon print thousands of romance titles, 
many written to a formula. 

Popular thriller writers include Eric Ambler; former 
politician Jeffrey Archer; Desmond Bagley; Len Deigh- 
ton; Ian Fleming, creator of James Bond; Ken Follett; 
Frederick Forsyth, author of The Day of the Jackal; 
John le Carre (pseudonym for David Cornwell), creator 
of George Smiley; Alastair Maclean; and Douglas Ree¬ 
man. War stories by Paul Brickhill; Nicholas Monsarrat 
(pseudonym for John Turney), author of The Cruel Sea; 
and Eric Williams, author of The Wooden Horse and 
The Tunnel have also sold well. Crime writers include 
Edward Aarons, author of the “Assignment” books; 
Margery Allingham; Agatha Christie; John Creasey; P. 
D. James (pseudonym for Phyllis White); and Ruth Ren- 
dell; and there have also been others who have set their 
stories during particular historical events such as Ellis 
Peters (pseudonym for Edith Pargeter), creator of Cad- 
fael in medieval Shropshire; and H. R. F. Keating, who 
set his Inspector Ghote novels in British India. Mention 
should also be made of Josephine Tey whose novel The 


Daughter of Time changed the way many people have 
viewed Richard III. Playwrights include Arnold Wesker, 
who wrote Chicken Soup with Barley, and Terence Rat- 
tigan, author of Separate Tables. Poets include T. S. Eliot, 
who won the Nobel Prize in 1948, and D. J. Enright, 
author of The Laughing Hyena. 

Fantasy writers such as C. S. Lewis, creator of Nar¬ 
nia; Mervyn Peake; Terry Pratchett; and J. R. R. Tolkein, 
author of The Hobbit and The Lord of the Rings, have 
all been very popular. In science fiction, Douglas Adams, 
author of The Hitchhiker’s Guide to the Galaxy; J. G. 
Ballard, who became famous for his semi-autobiographi- 
cal The Empire of the Sun rather than his science fiction; 
Arthur C. Clarke, author of 2001: A Space Odyssey; 
and John Wyndham have all been popular, with their 
books published in many languages. 

Children’s story writers include Enid Blyton, cre¬ 
ator of Noddy; Anthony Buckeridge, creator of Jen¬ 
nings; Richmal Crompton, author of Just Williams; 
and the historical fiction of Cynthia Harnett, Rose¬ 
mary Sutcliff, Geoffrey Trease, and Ronald Welch 
(pseudonym for Ronald Felton). The most famous 
playwrights include Harold Pinter, the Nobel laureate; 
John Osborne, author of Look Back in Anger; Den¬ 
nis Potter, author of Son of Man; Tom Stoppard. Poets 
include John Betjeman, Ted Hughes, and Philip Larkin. 
Historians include Alan Bullock, E. H. Carr, Leonard 
Cottrell, Antonia Fraser, Christopher Hibbert, Christo¬ 
pher Hill, James/Jan Morris, John Prebble, and Hugh 
Trevor-Roper. There have also been a range of accounts 
of adventure, including Sir John Hunt’s The Ascent of 
Everest; Colonel P. H. Fawcett’s Exploration Fawcett; 
A Dragon Apparent by Norman Lewis; Patrick Leigh 
Fermor’s The Travellers Tree, and similar books. Men¬ 
tion should also be made of Cornish writers A. L Rowse 
and Derek Tangye. Travel writers include H. V. Mor¬ 
ton; Eric Newby, author of A Short Walk in the Hindu 
Kush; and Freya Stark, author of Beyond the Euphrates 
and other books about the Middle East. 

AMERICAN WRITERS 

There have also been many prominent U.S. writers in 
this era, including four who won the Nobel Prize in 
literature: Ernest Hemingway in 1954, John Steinbeck 
in 1962, Canadian-born Saul Bellow in 1976, and Toni 
Morrison in 1993. Others include James Baldwin, author 
of Another Country; Paul Bowles, who moved to Tang¬ 
ier, Morocco, in 1952; Allen Drury, author of Advise 
and Consent; Alex Haley, author of Roots; Harper Lee, 
author of To Kill a Mockingbird, which won the Pulit¬ 
zer Prize for fiction in 1961; Mary McCarthy, author of 
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Hanoi; Norman Mailer, author of Armies of the Night; 
James Michener; Chaim Potok; J. D. Salinger, author of 
The Catcher in the Rye; John Updike, author of Rabbit, 
Run and The Witches of Eastwick; Gore Vidal, author 
of Myra B reckenridge and historical novels; and Rich¬ 
ard Wright, author of The Outsider. In recent years the 
writer who has achieved the largest number of sales has 
been Dan Brown, author of The Da Vinci Code. 

Cowboy books have always been popular. Historical 
novelists include Steven Saylor, author of the Roma Sub- 
Rosa novels featuring Gordianus “the finder;” and sur¬ 
geon and novelist Frank Slaughter. War stories include 
those by Irwin Shaw, author of The Young Lions; and 
Herman Wouk, author of The Caine Mutiny, which won 
the Pulitzer Prize for fiction in 1952. Crime writers such 
as Truman Capote, author of In Cold Blood; Patricia 
Highsmith; and Mario Puzo, author of The Godfather 
have also sold many copies of their books. 

Science fiction writers such as Isaac Asimov, fan¬ 
tasy writers such as Ursula Le Guin, and horror writ¬ 
ers such as Stephen King have sold well. There have 
been many popular writers such as V. C. Andrews; 
Clive Cussler; John Grisham; Thomas Harris; Rob¬ 
ert Ludlum, author of The Bourne Identity; satirist P. 

J. O’Rourke; Danielle Steel; and Kathleen Windsor, 
author of Forever Amber. Playwrights include Arthur 
Miller, author of The Crucible; Eugene O’Neill, whose 
Long Day’s Journey into Night was published posthu¬ 
mously in 1956; Thornton Wilder who started writing 
in the 1920s but whose plays included The Matchmak¬ 
er; and Tennessee Williams whose most famous works 
such as A Streetcar Named Desire were written in the 
1940s, and who won the 1955 Pulitzer Prize with Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof. Mention should also be made of 
Edward Albee, author of Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?, his first full-length play. There have also been 
many important nonfiction writers, including Rachel 
Carson, author of Silent Spring (1963); political com¬ 
mentator Noam Chomsky; economist and Professor J. 

K. Galbraith; and John Gunther, author of the “Inside” 
books. American poets include Robert Lowell, Ogden 
Nash, and Sylvia Plath. 

OTHER AUTHORS IN ENGLISH 

Elsewhere in the English-speaking world, there have 
been many other Nobel laureates, including Samuel 
Beckett from Ireland, in 1969, author of Waiting for 
Godot; Patrick White from Australia, in 1973; Wole 
Soyinka from Nigeria, in 1986; Nadine Gordimer from 
South Africa, in 1991 (and the Booker Prize in 1974); 
Derek Walcott from St. Lucia, in 1992; Seamus Heaney 


from Ireland, in 1995; and J. M. Coetzee, author of 
The Life and Times of Michael K, from South Africa, 
in 2003. Prolific South African writer Bryce Courtney, 
author of The Power of One, moved to Australia. 

Irish writers include Brendan Behan, author of 
Borstal Boy; James Donleavy, author of The Ginger 
Man; Frank McCourt, author of Angela’s Ashes; and 
William Trevor, author of The Old Boys. Australian 
writers include Thea Astley; Peter Carey; Albert Facey; 
feminist Germaine Greer; Xavier Herbert, author of 
Poor Fellow My Country; George Johnston, author 
of My Brother Jack; Thomas Keneally, author of 
Schindler’s Ark; Colleen McCullough, author of The 
Thorn Birds; David Malouf, author of Fly Away Peter; 
Alan Moorehead, author of The White Nile; poet Les 
Murray; Neville Shute (pseudonym for Nevil Shute 
Norway); Christina Stead; Arthur Upheld, creator of 
the aboriginal detective “Bonaparte”; and Morris West, 
author of The Devil’s Advocate and The Ambassador. 
New Zealand writers include Janet Frame, author of 
Owls Do Cry, crime writer Ngaio Marsh, and Alan 
Duff, author of Once Were Warriors. 

The writer most strongly identified with South Afri¬ 
ca is Wilbur Smith, who set most of his books in South 
Africa and Rhodesia/Zimbabwe. Other South African 
authors include Stuart Cloete, author of Rags of Glory, 
and Alan Paton, author of Cry, The Beloved Country. 
There have also been many Canadian authors, perhaps 
the most famous from this period being novelist Mar¬ 
garet Atwood and Thomas Costain. 

EUROPEAN AND SOUTH AMERICAN WRITERS 

French writers since 1950 include Nobel laureates 
Francois Mauriac (1952), Algerian-French writer and 
philosopher Albert Camus (1957), diplomat and poet 
Saint-John Perse (1960), Jean-Paul Sartre (1964; he 
declined the prize), and Claude Simon (1985). Other 
famous writers of this period include writer and phi¬ 
losopher Simone de Beauvoir; structural anthropolo¬ 
gist Claude Levi-Strauss, author of Anthropologie 
structurale; Andre Malraux; historical novelist Zoe 
Oldenburg; and Jean Tardieu. Belgian writer Georges 
Simenon created Inspector Maigret and wrote over 
500 books; and Frenchman Gerard de Villiers wrote 
the best-selling “S.A.S.” murder mysteries set in vari¬ 
ous countries around the world. Writers in Germany 
who won the Nobel Prize in literature include German- 
Swedish writer Nelly Sachs, in 1966; Heinrich Boll, 
in 1972; Gunter Grass for The Tin Drum, in 1999; 
and Austrian feminist playwright and novelist Elfriede 
Jelinek, in 2004. Mention should also be made of Bui- 
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garian-born novelist Elias Canetti, who won the prize 
in 1981 for his writing in German. The Italian Nobel 
laureates were lyrical poet Salvatore Quasimodo, in 
1959; poet and writer Eugenio Montale, in 1975; and 
playwright and theater director Dario Fo, in 1997. 
Possibly the best-known Italian writers are Giuseppe di 
Lampedusa, who wrote The Leopard, which he com¬ 
pleted just before his death, the book being published 
posthumously; Lois de Bernieres, author of Captain 
Corelli’s Mandolin ; and Alberto Moravia, author of 
Women of Rome and Roman Tales. 

A number of writers in Spanish won the Nobel 
Prize in literature: Juan Ramon Jimenez, in 1956, 
Vicente Aleixandre, in 1977, and Camilo Jose Cela, in 
1989. Salvador de Madariaga wrote many books on 
Spain and the Spanish-speaking world, most of which 
were translated into English. The others were the Gua¬ 
temalan Miguel Angel Asturias, in 1967; Chilean poet 
Pablo Neruda (pen name for Ricardo Elicer Neftali 
Reyes Basoalto), in 1971; the Colombian Gabriel Gar¬ 
da Marquez, author of One Hundred Years of Soli¬ 
tude, in 1982; and the Mexican Octavio Paz, in 1990. 
From Portugal, Jose Saramago won the Nobel Prize 
in 1998, and in recent years there has been extensive 
literature about Portuguese Africa. Portuguese-lan- 
guage poets include the Angolan nationalist and later 
president Agostinho Neto; there have also been many 
books by Brazilian lyricist Paulo Coelho. 

From the Soviet Union, Boris Pasternak, author 
of Doctor Zhivago, was awarded the Nobel Prize 
in literature in 1958 but declined it. Other Russians 
who became Nobel laureates include novelist Mikhail 
Sholokhov (1965), dissident novelist and dramatist 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn (1970), and Joseph Brod¬ 
sky (1987). Mention should also be made of Rus¬ 
sian-born writer Vladimir Nabokov. From Eastern 
Europe, Jewish-Hungarian writer and concentration 
camp survivor Imre Kertesz won the Nobel Prize in 
2002; writer and poet Jaroslav Seifert from the Czech 
Republic won the prize in 1984. Polish-born Ameri¬ 
can writer Isaac Bashevis Singer won the prize in 
1978 for his work in Yiddish, poet Czeslaw Milosz 
in 1980, and Wislawa Szymborska in 1996. In 1961 
the Yugoslav writer and diplomat Ivo Andric won 
the Nobel Prize for his Bosnian Chronicles, which 
covers many aspects of Bosnian history. Two Greeks 
became Nobel laureates: poet and diplomat Giorgos 
Seferis, in 1963, and modernist poet Odysseas Elytis, 
in 1979. 

From Scandinavia, Nobel laureates since 1950 
include Swedes Par Lagerkvist, in 1951, Eyvind John¬ 


son, and poet Harry Martinson, in 1974, and Icelandic 
writer Halldor Laxness, in 1955. There was also much 
renewed interest in the Viking sagas, many of which 
were translated and published in English and French 
during this period. 

THE MIDDLE EAST AND INDIA 

For Middle Eastern literature, Israeli writer Shmuel 
Yosef Agnon was one of the joint Nobel Prize win¬ 
ners in 1966 for his work in Hebrew. Other important 
works of Israeli literature include Menachem Begin’s 
The Revolt, and books about Jerusalem by Teddy 
Kollek. Palestinian writers include American resident 
Edward Said and Lebanese writer Edward Atiyah, 
author of An Arab Tells His Story and Lebanon Para¬ 
dise. North African writers include Naguib Mahfouz 
from Egypt who won the Nobel Prize in literature in 
1988; Gamal al-Ghitani from Cairo has written many 
books, including Zayni Barakat about the Mamluks 
in Egypt; and Algerian writer Albert Memmi wrote 
The Pillar of Salt. There have also been many promi¬ 
nent Turkish writers, including Yashar Kemal, author 
of Memed, My Hawk; Irgan Orga, who did much to 
explain Turkish history and culture to English-language 
readers; and postmodernist writer Orhan Pamuk, who 
won the Nobel Prize in 2006. Most African books 
tend to have been written in English, French, or other 
European languages, but the author of what has been 
described as the most quintessentially African story 
is Camara Laye, from French Guinea, author of The 
Dark Child, or The African Child. 

In India, there have also been large numbers 
of writers who have written in English, including 
Dom Moraes; India’s first prime minister Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, who wrote The Discovery of India; and 
Salman Rushdie, author of the controversial Mid¬ 
night’s Children and the even more controversial The 
Satanic Verses. 

ASIAN WRITERS 

Mao Zedong, the leader of China from 1949 until 
his death in 1976, wrote poetry, but is best known 
as a writer for his “Little Red Book,” for which 900 
million copies were issued in Chinese, and in other 
languages, including Arabic, English, French, German, 
Italian, Japanese, Korean, Malay, Spanish, and Vietnam¬ 
ese. It was first published in April 1964, and its red 
plastic cover made it well known around the world. 
Many other Communist Party publications, such as 
the Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, also had millions 
of copies printed. To help promote new literary works 
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published in China, the monthly journal Chinese Lit¬ 
erature was published from 1951. 

Of the other Chinese writers since 1950, perhaps 
the best-known is Han Suyin, whose five-volume auto¬ 
biographical saga began with The Crippled Tree and 
whose A Many Splendoured Thing became a best seller 
around the world. In more recent times, Jung Chang 
wrote Wild Swans: Three Daughters of China, describ¬ 
ing the family’s life during the Cultural Revolution. 
Mention should also be made of the prolific writer 
and academic Lin Yutang and de Lucy Ching, author 
of One of the Lucky Ones. Xingjian Gao, who wrote 
about the Tiananmen Square protests, was declared a 
persona non grata in China; he won the Nobel Prize for 
literature in 2000. 

Two Japanese writers won the Nobel Prize in litera¬ 
ture: Kawabata Yasunari in 1968, and Oe Kenzaburo 
in 1994. However, the most famous Japanese writers 
of this period were undoubtedly Abe Kobo and Mishi- 
ma Yukio. Many Korean works have been translated 
into English and published by Heinemann Asia, but 
apart from translations of Lady Hong’s Memoirs of a 
Korean Queen, few Korean books have managed to 
achieve much literary interest outside Korea. The works 
of North Korean leaders Kim II Sung and Kim Jong 
II have been published in many different editions and 
several languages, by the Foreign Languages Press in 
Pyongyang. 

For mainland Southeast Asia, there have been many 
books published in Burmese, Khmer, Thai, and Vietnam¬ 
ese, and even a number being published in Fao. After 
independence, there have been many books published 
in Burmese, including many items on Burmese history. 
With the import of books now restricted, this has helped 
the Burmese publishing industry and local literature. 
Prior to 1970, there were a number of novels published 
in Khmer, with a massive increase in the Khmer-lan- 
guage publishing industry from 1970 to 1975, including 
the work of Fong Boret, prime minister from 1973 to 
1975. 

Similarly Vietnamese literature has followed politi¬ 
cal trends, with many books published in South Vietnam 
until 1975, and then few works of literature published 
in Vietnam until the 1990s. In Thailand, the prosperity 
of the country has ensured a regular number of books 
in Thai being published. After Malaya became indepen¬ 
dent, the Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka in Kuala Lumpur 
encouraged writing in Malay, which has flourished. In 
neighboring Singapore, there have been many books 
published, a large number being historical works cover¬ 
ing aspects of Singapore’s history, but also many nostal¬ 


gic novels about the country’s colonial past and a num¬ 
ber of stories set in modern Singapore. 

Further Reading: Blain, Virginia, Patricia Clements, and Isobel 
Grundy, eds. The Feminist Companion to Literature in English. 
London: B. T. Batsford, 1990; Drabble, Margaret. The 
Oxford Companion to English Literature. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1987; Pynsent, R. B., and S. Kanikova, eds. 
The Everyman Companion to East European Literature. 
London: J.M. Dent, 1993; Stringer, Jenny, ed. The Oxford 
Companion to Twentieth-Century Literature in English. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996; Welch, Robert, ed. 
The Oxford Companion to Irish Literature. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1996. 

Justin Corfield 

Li Zongren (Li Tsung-jen) 

(1891-1969) Chinese general and politician 

Li Zongren (Li Tsung-jen) was an important military 
and political leader of Guangxi (Kwangsi) Province, 
along with Bai Chongxi (Pai Chung-hsi), between 
1925 and 1949. He joined the Kuomintang (KMT, 
or Nationalist Party), founded by Sun Yat-sen, and 
commanded the Seventh Army; it played an impor¬ 
tant part in the Northern Expedition (1926-28) that 
brought the Koumintang to power. Fi distinguished 
himself as a skilled military commander in the North¬ 
ern Expedition and the Sino-Japanese War, where he 
commanded the Nationalist troops in an important 
victory in 1938 at Taierzhuang in Shandong (Shan¬ 
tung) Province. Li and Bai, however, represented the 
Warlord Era, joining the KMT in part to preserve and 
expand their regional power by controlling their army 
as distinct units that often disobeyed the central gov¬ 
ernment. Their group is called the “Guangxi clique” 
and fought against the central government in Nan¬ 
jing (Nanking) between 1929 and 1930. They also 
allowed the fleeing Chinese Communists to pass of 
through Guangxi during the Fong March. 

When the National Assembly convened in Nanjing 
in 1948 to implement the new constitution, Fi was 
elected vice president of China (Chiang Kai-shek was 
president). Li became acting president when Chiang 
resigned in 1949. However, Chiang still retained most 
of his power and the loyalty of key army commanders, 
and when Li failed to negotiate a settlement with the 
CCP in the civil war, Chiang abruptly resigned, and 
Bai chose to flee to Taiwan. 
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After Li’s departure for New York, Chiang 
resumed the presidency in Taiwan. Li refused to join 
the Nationalists on Taiwan and was impeached in 
absentia. The United States became an outspoken 
critic of Chiang’s rule. Li remained in the United 
States until 1966, when he returned to mainland 
China and voiced support of the Communist govern¬ 
ment. He died shortly afterward. 

Further reading: Chen, Lifu. The Storm Clouds Clear over 
China: The Memoir of Ch’en Li-fu, 1900-1993. Sidney H. 
Chang and Ramon H. Meyers, eds. and comps. Stanford, CA: 
Hoover Institution Press, 1994; Hutchings, Graham. Modern 
China: A Guide to a Century of Change. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2001; Tong, Te-kong, and Li Tsung- 
Jen. The Memoirs of Li Tsung-Jen. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1979. 

Sarah Boslaugh 

Lumumba, Patrice 

(1925-1961) Congolese prime minister 

Patrice Lumumba was the first prime minister of the 
independent Republic of the Congo. Born in Kasai 
Province in the eastern Congo, he came from a small 
tribe or ethnic group—the Batatele. This background 
was to handicap him in future dealings with rivals who 
came from major tribal groupings. 

Lumumba was born July 2, 1925. Educated by 
Protestant missionaries, he entered the postal service 
and became a contributor to the nascent Congolese 
press. He also became active in trade union activities, 
and by 1955 was president of a regional labor union. 
Convicted of post office embezzlement, Lumumba, 
after his release from prison in 1957, went on to forge 
a nationwide political party, the Congolese National¬ 
ist Movement, in October 1958. After attending an 
All-African Peoples’ Conference in newly independent 
Ghana in December 1958, Lumumba became a mili¬ 
tant nationalist. 

In 1959 he joined other nationalist leaders in 
opposing the Belgian plan for gradual independence 
in five years. The Belgians were forced to promise 
independence by June 30, 1960. Elections held in May 
1960 gave Lumumba’s party the largest number of 
votes, and he was offered the position of prime minis¬ 
ter. At that time he began to talk about economic and 
social changes. Because some of the rhetoric sounded 
socialist, many in the West feared that the anticolo- 



Patrice Lumumba (center) became the first prime minister of the 
independent Republic of the Congo in May 1960. 


nialist tone in his speeches meant an alliance with the 
Soviet Union. 

After he formed an independent government, on 
June 23, 1960, Lumumba faced disorder seven days 
later. Army units rebelled, the province of Katanga 
seceded, and Belgium sent in troops. Lumumba called 
upon the United Nations (UN) to restore order; 
however, it did not intervene. He then turned to the 
Soviet Union for planes to transport his troops. He 
also asked independent African states to support him. 
These steps were ineffective and caused his internal 
allies to turn away from him. On September 5 the 
president of the Congo, Joseph Kasavubu, who had 
advocated a more moderate course and favored some 
form of autonomy, declared Lumumba deposed. On 
September 14 the army head, Joseph Mobutu, seized 
power with the approval of Kasavubu. Mobuto and 
Kasavubu soon reached an accommodation with the 
UN, which recognized the government in October 
1960. 

Now powerless, Lumumba sought to travel to Stan¬ 
leyville (now Kisangani) in northeast Congo, where he 
still had support. On his way there, however, he was inter¬ 
cepted by soldiers of Joseph Mobuto. After an imprison¬ 
ment of three months, Mobuto turned Lumumba over 
to Moi'se Tshombe, the head of secessionist Katanga 
Province, on January 17,1961. Lumumba was murdered 
that same night. In retrospect, Lumumba’s ideas and rhet¬ 
oric do not appear so radical. He supported a united 
Congo as opposed to its division along regional/ethnic/ 
tribal lines. He supported the end of colonialism and 
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proclaimed neutrality in the cold war, with an empha¬ 
sis on “Africanist” values. These sentiments ultimately 
led to his undoing. 

Further reading: Lumumba-Kasongo, Tukumbi. The Dynamics 
of Economic and Political Relationships Between Africa and 


Foreign Powers: A Study in International Relations. Westport, 
CT: Praeger, 1999; Nzongola-Ntalaja, Georges. The Congo 
from Leopold to Kabila: A People’s History. New York: Zed 
Books, 2002. 

Norman C. Rothman 





Macao (1999) 

Macao (or Macau) is a tiny peninsula of eight square 
miles located 40 miles west of Hong Kong on the 
southern China coast. It became a Portuguese settlement 
and trading center in 1557; Portugal paid the Chinese 
government rent for the land until 1849, after which it 
became a de facto Portuguese colony. By the late 20th 
century Macao had just under half a million people, 
about 96 percent Chinese, 2-3 percent Eurasians of 
mixed Portuguese-Chinese ancestry, and 1 percent Por¬ 
tuguese from Portugal. Despite long Portuguese control, 
few Chinese residents learned Portuguese, the official 
language of the colony. As a result few Chinese worked 
in the government. Most Eurasians, called Macanese, 
were bilingual; many of them worked for the govern¬ 
ment bureaucracy. The government was nonelected 
until 1974, when a revolution in Portugal brought in a 
liberal government there that enacted new laws estab¬ 
lished by a partially elected legislative assembly. The 
main sources of government revenue were tourism, 
light industry, and gambling casinos. 

Negotiations for the return of Macao to China 
began in the 1980s. However, China gave priority to 
its negotiations for the return of the much more impor¬ 
tant British colony of Hong Kong, and it was not until 
agreement had been reached for Hong Kong’s rendi¬ 
tion that talks between Portugal and China began in 
earnest. Because of the asymmetry of power between 
China and Portugal the Chinese government imposed 
most of the terms of Macao’s rendition. A Joint Decla¬ 


ration was signed in April 1987, and a Sino-Portuguese 
Joint Liaison Group was created in 1988 to manage the 
transition and prepare for the handover in 1999. As in 
the case of Hong Kong, Macao was given the status 
of a Separate Administrative Region (SAR) and assured 
of autonomy governing many aspects of its life for 50 
years. However, China could control its foreign affairs 
and defense, a Chinese-appointed chief administrator 
would head its administration, and the Chinese People’s 
Congress would have final say in judicial decisions. 

The handover took place at the end of 1999. Accord¬ 
ing to Macao Basic Law, the government of Macao 
consists of a Western-style partially elected legislature, 
with a framework of separation of power among the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches of govern¬ 
ment, an independent judiciary, and freedom of expres¬ 
sion and the press. 

Further reading: McGivering, Jill. Macao Remembers. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1999; Yee, Herbert S. Macau in 
Transition: From Colony to Autonomous Region. New York: 
Palsgrave, 2001. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Macapagal-Arroyo, Gloria 

(1947- ) Philippine president 

Gloria Macapagal-Arroyo is the daughter of former 
Philippine president Diosdado Macapagal. When she 
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ascended to the presidency in January 2001, Arroyo 
joined the small group of female Asian leaders who had 
followed in their fathers’ footsteps to assume promi¬ 
nent political positions in their respective countries. 

An economist by training, Macapagal-Arroyo spent 
two years at Georgetown University in Washington, 
D.C. She then returned to the Philippines, where she 
graduated from Assumption College in Manila in 1968 
with a degree in commerce and economics. She went on 
to earn graduate degrees in economics from Ateneo de 
Manila University and the University of Philippines. 

In 1968 she married Jose Miguel Arroyo. The cou¬ 
ple had three children. She spent her early professional 
life as an economics professor and held teaching posi¬ 
tions in various institutions in the Philippines, including 
all three of her alma maters. 

Macapagal-Arroyo entered government service 
when she was invited by President Corazon Aquino to 
join the Department of Trade and Industry as assistant 
secretary in 1987. In 1989 she became the undersecre¬ 
tary. At the same time she also held the post of execu¬ 
tive director of the Garment and Textile Export Board. 

Macapagal-Arroyo made her first foray into poli¬ 
tics when she campaigned successfully for a seat in the 
Philippine Senate in 1992. Three years later she was 
overwhelmingly reelected. She drew upon her own aca¬ 
demic training and experience to push for social and 
economic reform legislation. 

In 1998 she entered presidential politics as a vice 
presidential candidate, running with presidential can¬ 
didate Jose De Venecia. While she emerged victorious 
with almost 13 million votes, the largest number ever 
earned by a presidential or vice presidential candidate, 
her running mate lost to the incumbent vice president, 
Joseph Estrada. 

President Estrada appointed his vice president to 
the cabinet as secretary of the Department of Social 
Welfare and Development. But the Estrada administra¬ 
tion quickly became embroiled in a corruption scan¬ 
dal. Macapagal-Arroyo resigned her cabinet post and 
joined in the chorus calling for Estrada’s resignation. In 
January 2001, the Philippine Supreme Court removed 
Estrada from office, and Macapagal-Arroyo ascended 
to the presidency. 

As president Macapagal-Arroyo faced many chal¬ 
lenges, not the least of which was questions about the 
legitimacy of the court’s action. She had to contend 
with demonstrations by pro-Estrada supporters in May 
2001. She declared a State of Rebellion, which was lift¬ 
ed a few days later. Two years later she faced another 
challenge to her authority when junior officers and sol¬ 


diers mutinied to push for reforms to the armed forces. 
The incident ended in their peaceful surrender. 

A more pressing problem was the Philippine econ¬ 
omy. The Asian financial crisis, the Second Gulf 
War, and the mounting deficit contributed to turbu¬ 
lent economic times. Late in 2001 Macapagal-Arroyo 
announced the implementation of Holiday Economics, 
a policy that involved adjustments to national holidays 
so that Filipinos could enjoy longer weekends. The gov¬ 
ernment hoped this would promote domestic tourism 
and in turn stimulate economic growth. The program 
yielded mixed results. 

National security issues also preoccupied Macapa- 
gal-Arroyo. In the wake of the September 11, 2001, 
terrorist attacks on the United States, Macapagal- 
Arroyo quickly pledged Filipino support for President 
George W. Bush’s War on Terror in the hope that 
her domestic problems could now be subsumed under 
the fight against international terrorism. After the U.S. 
invasion, the Philippines sent a small number of troops 
to Iraq to work on civic and humanitarian projects, 
but Macapagal-Arroyo ordered their withdrawal to 
free a Filipino civilian who had been taken hostage in 
July 2004. 

In 2004 Macapagal-Arroyo decided to seek another 
six-year term. In a four-way race, Macapagal-Arroyo 
emerged victorious in May 2004, but questions about 
legitimacy continued to dog her presidency when revela¬ 
tions involving her remarks to an election officer about 
needing a certain number of electoral votes surfaced, 
leading to accusations of corrupt electoral practices. 

Further reading: Crisostomo, Isabelo T. The Power and the 
Glory: Gloria Macapagal Arroyo and Her Presidency. Que¬ 
zon City, Philippines: J. Kriz, 2002; Owen, Norman G., ed. 
The Emergence of Modern Southeast Asia. Honolulu: Uni¬ 
versity of Hawaii Press, 2005; Tyner, James A. Iraq, Terror, 
and the Philippines’ Will to War. Lanham, MD: Rowman & 
Littlefield, 2005. 

Soo Chun Lu 

Makarios III 

(1913-1977) Cypriot political leader 

Archbishop Makarios was born in the village of Pan- 
ayia in the Paphos district of Cyprus on August 13, 
1913, and died on August 3, 1977. Makarios, mean¬ 
ing blessed, was the name chosen by Mikhalis Khrist- 
odoulou Mouskos when he was ordained as a deacon 
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in 1938. After being ordained, Makarios enrolled in 
the theological school at the University of Athens, 
Greece. While studying in Athens during World War 
II, Makarios lived under the Nazi occupation. After 
the Allies liberated Greece, Makarios traveled to Bos¬ 
ton to further his theological studies. In 1948, while 
in the United States, Makarios was elected bishop of 
Kitium, Cyprus. 

Shortly upon his return to Cyprus, Makarios 
became involved in the Cypriot enosis movement for 
a union with Greece, and in 1950 he was elected arch¬ 
bishop of Cyprus. His association with EOKA (Nation¬ 
al Organization of Cypriot Fighters), an underground 
organization that focused its attention on freeing the 
island from British colonial rule, caused Makarios to 
be exiled to the Seychelles by the British, who charged 
him with encouraging acts of terrorism. One year later 
he was allowed to return to Cyprus; when the Brit¬ 
ish withdrew, Makarios was elected the first president 
of Cyprus. With his new outlook on the independent 
nation of Cyprus, Makarios distanced himself from 
the enosis movement. He attended the Belgrade Con¬ 
ference of the Heads of State of Non-Aligned Coun¬ 
tries; his political position made him a target for the 
supporters of enosis. 

In 1965, when his term of office was to expire, the 
Cypriot people extended his term to 1968. In 1968 
and 1973 he won reelection. Makarios was heav¬ 
ily pressured by the Greek government to increase 
Greek influence on Cypriot politics. Athens had been 
under the control of a military junta, which disliked 
Makarios and his reluctance to push for enosis. 
Makarios replied to the Greek Junta in the form of a 
letter demanding that the remaining Greek National 
Guard stationed in Cyprus be withdrawn. He also 
accused the junta of plotting against his life and 
against Cyprus. Thirteen days later, the junta ordered 
the Greek National Guard in Cyprus to overthrow 
Makarios and take control of the island. Makarios 
survived the attempted coup and escaped to England. 
The coup caused permanent damage in Cyprus by 
giving Turkey a pretext for a Turkish invasion that 
split the island in two, separating the Turkish Cypriot 
and Greek Cypriot communities. After a brief exile, 
Makarios returned to Cyprus in December 1974 to 
resume his presidency until his death in 1977. 

See also Cyprus, independence of; Cyprus, Turkish 
invasion OF. 

Further reading: Bryant, Rebecca. Imagining the Modern: 
The Cultures of Nationalism in Cyprus. London: I.B.Tauris, 


2004; Mayes, Stanley. Makarios: A Biography. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1981. 

Brian M. Eichstadt 

Malaysia, Federation of 

The modern nation of Malaysia came to being at 
one minute past midnight on September 16, 1963, 
and within weeks was embroiled in controversy. Its 
formation was not looked upon kindly by its neigh¬ 
bor Indonesia, and soon scores of “spontaneous” 
demonstrations filled the streets of Jakarta as angry 
Indonesians shouted their displeasure outside 
Malaysia’s new embassy. Indonesian foreign ministry 
spokesmen made their feelings clear to Australia: 
Indonesia did not like being encircled by what it saw 
as the British Commonwealth. 

From that shaky start Malaysia emerged as a 
prosperous nation keen to embrace the world of new 
technology. In 2006 Malaysia was a nation of around 
25 million people, building its own cars, possessing a 
burgeoning manufacturing industry, and exploiting its 
waters for oil, gas, and fish. 

Four areas—all British colonial possessions—were 
combined to make up Malaysia: the Federated Malay 
States, Singapore, British North Borneo, and Sarawak. 
Brunei, which had expressed interest, did not become 
a part of Malaysia. The four component parts of 
the new country had developed a common identity 
following Japanese occupation during World War II. 
Indonesia and the Philippines opposed the union and 
Indonesia supported military rebels in Malaysia after 
its formation. 

The new country was led by Prime Minister 
Abdul Rahman, who had been a principal figure 
before independence, and his premiership lasted until 
September 22, 1970. Known generally as Tunku—a 
Malaysian title for a prince—Abdul Rahman had 
trained as a lawyer in Britain, and upon his return 
to Malaysia worked as a prosecutor. He became a 
leader of UNMO, the leading nationalist party, and 
became the natural choice to lead the campaign for 
independence from Britain. This was achieved for the 
new nation of Malaya in 1957, with Abdul Rahman 
as its prime minister. Regional discussions then took 
place about including the other British possessions in 
the region, the island of Singapore, and, to balance the 
racial mix, the eastern states of Sabah and Sarawak in 
the new nation. As a result, Malaysia was formed in 
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1963. Abdul Rahman went on to become the prime 
minister, leading the Alliance Party. He died in 1990. 

Several issues troubled the new nation. One was 
the exit of Singapore from Malaysia in 1965 to become 
a sovereign country. The Vietnam War of the United 
States and its allies against the North Vietnamese 
Army and the Vietcong was another issue. 

In 1969 racial riots broke out between Malays and 
non-Malays, chiefly over attempts to make Bahasa 
Malaysia the national language and over privileges that 
had been conferred on people of Malay race. Hundreds 
of people were killed in the riots. The government acted 
to cement the position of Malays with the creation of 
the title bumiputra , or son of the soil, which was given 
to the indigenous peoples of Sarawak and Sabah as well 
as Malays. Many of Chinese descent left the country as 
a result. 

Malaysia’s internal policies and its external 
relations were dominated for years by the often- 
aggressive Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamed, who 
came to power in 1981. Mahathir saw Malaysia 
prosper through his vision for the country’s future. A 
series of five-year plans were installed with the aim 
of having the country become a fully industrialized 
nation by 2020. This plan seemed successful until 
1997, when economic crisis beset Southeast Asia, and 
a recession ensued. 

Internal politics gained international notoreity in 
September 1999 when a dispute between the deputy 
prime minister, Anwar Ibrahim, and the prime minister 
became public. Anwar was arrested and, after a trial 
for alleged sodomy held in the full glare of world 
publicity, was sentenced to six years in jail. He was 
released before serving the full prison term. 

Geographically, Malaysia is split in two. Peninsular 
Malaysia borders Thailand at its northern end. In the 
south the island nation of Singapore is connected to 
Malaysia by a causeway. Kuala Lumpur is the capital, 
with several universities and major industries as well 
as government institutions. Eastern Malaysia, with 
only about 15 percent of the population, occupies 
about fourth of the island of Borneo—Indonesia owns 
the lower section, with tiny Brunei surrounded by 
Malaysia on the western coast. 

Politically the population of nearly 24 million is 
divided into 13 states, four of which have a governor, 
with the remainder ruled by hereditary sultans. All 
states have unicameral state legislatures relected every 
five years that deal with state matters. One of the nine 
sultans is elected for five years to be the paramount 
ruler of Malaysia. 


Major industries include the harvesting and 
export of palm oil, rubber processing, electronics, tin 
mining, light manufacturing, timber logging, petroleum 
production, and agriculture processing. Malaysia also 
exports electronic equipment. 

Malaysia’s foreign affairs are dominated by its 
relationships with neighboring giant Indonesia, the tiny 
island of Singapore, and a sometimes testy relationship 
with the West. Forest burning in Indonesia is a source 
of irritation between Malaysia and Indonesia as well as 
offshore oil exploration claims. An ongoing rebellion 
in Thailand’s Muslim-majority southern provinces also 
causes border tension. 

Malaysia has been a member of the Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) since its 
founding in 1967. It now includes 10 nations and over 
500 million people. ASEAN primarily exists to promote 
economic growth, friendship, and regional stability. 

With its series of five-year economic plans, Malaysia 
aims to become a fully industrialized nation by 2020. 

Further reading: Hooker, Virginia M. A Short History of 
Malaysia. Sydney: Allen & Unwin, 2003; Kaur, Amarjit. His¬ 
torical Dictionary of Malaysia. Lanham, MD, and London: 
Scarecrow Press, 2001. 

Thomas A. Lewis 

Malcolm X 

(1925-1965) American civil rights leader 

The militant African-American leader was born Mal¬ 
colm Little, later taking the Muslim name el-Hajj Malik 
el-Shabazz. His life story, The Autobiography of Mal¬ 
colm X, was published posthumously in 1965, making 
him a hero among African Americans. 

Malcolm Little was born on May 19, 1925, in 
Omaha, Nebraska. His father was Earl Little, a lay 
preacher and supporter of Marcus Garvey. One of Earl 
Little’s uncles had been lynched, and three of his broth¬ 
ers died at the hands of whites. His mother’s family was 
from Grenada. The family moved to Milwaukee, Wis¬ 
consin, in 1926, and then to Lansing, Michigan, where 
Malcolm grew up. He saw his family’s house burned 
down by the Ku Klux Klan. Two years later, in 1931, 
his father was found dead after having been run over by 
a street car; it was believed that he had been murdered 
by the group who set fire to his house. Soon afterward 
Malcolm’s mother was declared insane and was moved 
to a mental institution. Malcolm did well at junior high 
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school, graduating at the top of his class, but a teacher 
he admired told him that it was unrealistic for African 
Americans to aspire to be lawyers. After several years 
in foster homes, Malcolm spent some time in a deten¬ 
tion home and then moved to Boston to be with his 
sister. 

He found work shining shoes, then joined the New 
Haven Railroad, but he quickly found himself involved 
in crime. He was refused an army position in World 
War II after allegedly claiming that as soon as he had 
a gun, he would organize other African Americans. In 
1946, he was arrested with another African American 
and two white women stealing goods to sell to a pawn¬ 
shop. The women claimed that they had been coerced 
into the crime, and Malcolm was jailed for 10 years. In 
prison, Malcolm joined the Nation of Islam, which held 
the belief in the inherent superiority of black people. 
Released from prison in 1952, he visited the Nation of 
Islam headquarters in Chicago, where he met with Eli¬ 
jah Muhammad, the leader of the sect. Many African 
Americans believe that their surnames came to them 
from white slave owners; Malcolm Little changed his 
family name to “X.” 

Over several years, Malcolm X toured the United 
States and was regarded as one of the best speakers and 
organizers for the Nation of Islam. He talked much of 
the exploitation of African Americans by whites and 
urged black separatism rather than integration and 
racial equality. Indeed, he felt that there should be 
greater black self-dependence and that violence was 
justified for self-protection. This latter belief alien¬ 
ated him from many of the civil rights leaders at the 
time who urged for nonviolent resistance to racism. 
In 1959 Malcolm X went to Africa for the first time, 
visiting the United Arab Republic (Egypt), Sudan, 
Nigeria, and Ghana, partially to help organize a tour 
by Elijah Muhammad that followed. The Nation of 
Islam in the United States grew in numbers, and in 
1961 he founded Muhammad Speaks, the official 
journal for the Nation of Islam. Settling in Harlem, 
New York, he became a minister at Mosque Number 
Seven. 

Malcolm X had become a controversial figure in 
the Black Muslim movement, meeting with Cuban 
leader Fidel Castro in September 1960 when the 
Cuban politician was in New York to address the 
United Nations General Assembly. The Cuban del¬ 
egation refused to stay in the Shelburne Hotel after 
being asked to pay in advance, and moved to the 
Hotel Theresa in Harlem, where Malcolm X and other 
African-American community leaders met them. 



Malcolm X is most associated with the militant struggle for civil 
rights for African Americans in the United States. 


In 1963 Elijah Muhammad suspended him from 
the movement when he described the assassination of 
U.S. President John F. Kennedy as a “case of chickens 
coming home to roost,” a remark that was regarded as 
extremely controversial. In March 1964 Malcolm X left 
the Nation of Islam and in the following month went 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. He had wanted to set up his 
own organization as a more radical wing of the Nation 
of Islam, but his time in Saudi Arabia led him to see that 
whites were not necessarily innately evil and that com¬ 
promise was possible. In October 1964 he reaffirmed 
that he had embraced orthodox Islam, but this did not 
prevent death threats from white extremists and also 
rival Black Muslims. He was shot dead on February 
21, 1965, at a Harlem ballroom. Three Black Muslims 
were later convicted of the murder. The Autobiography 
of Malcolm X, compiled by writer Alex Haley from 
numerous interviews with Malcolm X shortly before 
the latter’s murder, was published posthumously and 
became an overnight best seller. Malcolm X had mar¬ 
ried Betty X (nee Sanders) in Lansing, Michigan, and 
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they had six daughters; the youngest two, twins, were 
born after Malcolm’s murder. 

See also Civil Rights movement, U.S. 

Further Reading: DeCaro, Louis A., Jr. On the Side of My 
People: A Religious Life of Malcolm X. New York: New 
York University Press, 1996; Dyson, Michael Eric. Mak¬ 
ing Malcolm: The Myth and Meaning of Malcolm X. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1995; Sales, William W., Jr. 
From Civil Rights to Black Liberation: Malcolm X and the 
Organization of Afro-American Unity. Boston: South End 
Press, 1994. 

Justin Corfield 

Mandela, Nelson 

(1918- ) South African leader 

Nelson Mandela was considered by many to be the most 
respected world leader alive in the early 21st century. 
During the struggle to end apartheid in South Africa, 
he remained unembittered by a regime that offered him 
only indignity and poverty. His story cannot be sepa¬ 
rated from that of his family, colleagues, and support¬ 
ers in the African National Congress (ANC) and a 
wider coalition of liberation groups in South Africa. In 
his fight for the right to live an ordinary life, Mandela 
gave up career and family, lived the life of an outlaw, 
and endured 27 years of imprisonment. 

Mandela was born on July 18,1918, the eldest child 
of his father’s third wife, Nosekeni Fanny, in the village 
of Mvezo, Umtata, the capital of the Transkei, in the 
southeast of South Africa, and was called Rolihlahla. 
He was given the name Nelson Mandela at age seven 
when he attended a mission school, the first member of 
his family to do so. Madiba, as ANC leaders call him 
affectionately, is his clan name. Following his father’s 
defiance of a local magistrate, the family lost their 
inheritance and moved to Qunu, a large village north 
of Mvezo, where Mandela enjoyed an idyllic childhood 
as a herd boy. When he was nine, his father died and he 
was sent to the house of Chief Jongintaba Dalindyebo, 
the acting regent of the Thembu people, who raised him 
to become an adviser to the Thembu royal house. 

Through education Mandela gradually developed 
a tribal and national identity. Tribal elders expected 
him to learn by observation and passed down Xhosa 
history and culture to him. He witnessed the free 
speech and consensus decision-making of the men 
of the Thembu court, and also learned about British 


and Dutch imperialism. At 16, he was circumcised, a 
traditional site of passage into manhood. Following 
his mother he became Christian, was baptized into 
the Methodist Church, and enrolled in a number of 
mission schools. At the Clarkebury Boarding Institute, 
Mandela reveled in sports and learned that ability 
was more important than lineage. He then attended 
Healdtown, the Wesleyan College at Fort Beaufort, 
175 miles southwest of Umtata, the largest liberal 
arts school for Africans south of the equator, and 
was appointed prefect. His education made him both 
an Anglophile and an African, as he came to admire 
British manners, to meet people from other tribes, 
and to think independently. 

At 21, Mandela entered University College, Fort 
Hare, the only institution for higher education for blacks 
in South Africa. He studied law and joined the Student 
Christian Association, where he met Oliver Tambo. 
Mandela started a B.A., but did not complete it until 
1943 because he disagreed with the principal about the 
voting system for the Student Representative Council. 
At 23, to escape an arranged marriage, Mandela ran 
away to Johannesburg, where he lived on a meager 
wage and studied at night to complete his degree at 
the University of South Africa. Mandela was so poor 
that he went without food, wore patched clothes, and 
walked six miles to and from work to save the bus 
fare. Although the partners at the law firm discouraged 
politics, Walter Sisulu and Gaur Radebe—a fellow 
articled clerk—believed that politics was the only long¬ 
term solution to the problem of race relations in South 
Africa. In the 1950s Mandela opened the first firm of 
black African lawyers with Oliver Tambo. 

Mandela joined the ANC in 1943 and helped 
transform it from a deferential nongovernmental 
organization to a mass movement. Founded in 1912, the 
ANC was the oldest African organization in South Africa 
and advocated multiracialism. By the 1940s, however, the 
ANC was more concerned with maintaining the privilege 
of elite black South Africans. Mandela enrolled in the law 
program at the University of Witswaterand, where he met 
white and Indian students his own age who would also 
become leaders in the struggle. The ANC formed a Youth 
League on Easter Sunday 1944, and adopted its proposal 
for boycotts, strikes, and protest demonstrations. The 
Youth League had been inspired by Indian demonstrations 
in 1946 in response to laws restricting their movement 
and their right to buy property. 

The National Party won national elections in 1948 
and passed the Group Areas Act in 1950. Apartheid, or 
the separation of black and white into urban areas on 
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the basis of white superiority, became law. On Freedom 
Day, May 1,1948, two-thirds of African workers stayed 
at home, and the government banned meetings by anti¬ 
apartheid activists. A coalition of groups organized a 
National Day of Protest (NDP) on June 26, 1950. 

The Defiance Campaign, in which 8,500 volunteers 
defied laws and went to jail on the anniversary of 
the NDP in 1952, was Mandela’s apprenticeship as 
a freedom fighter. Mandela believed that the form 
of resistance was determined by the enemy, and that 
nonviolent resistance was a tactic rather than a principle. 
He traveled the country explaining the campaign and 
training volunteers to respond to police nonviolently. 
The government began to ban people, which was like 
informal imprisonment, and to conduct arrests and 
raids of the homes and offices of people linked to 
nongovernmental organizations. 

The government increased repression with the 
Sophiatown evictions in 1953, the Bantu Education Act 
of 1955—which transferred control of education to the 
Native Affairs Department—and the massacre of 69 
peaceful protesters at Sharpeville in 1960. Oliver Tambo 
left the country and formed the external wing of the 
ANC. Mandela was arrested for treason in 1956, and 
when the trial ended in 1961, the government began to 
appoint its own judges, to use torture in prison, and— 
starting at the end of 1963—to harass and imprison 
wives of freedom fighters, including Nomzamo Winifred 
Madikizela, whom Mandela had married in 1958. 

For the next two years Mandela went underground 
and became an outlaw, disguising himself as a chauffeur, 
chef, or garden boy. By 1962 the ANC had established 
a military wing, Umkhonto we Sizwe (MK), which 
adopted a policy of sabotage of infrastructure. Mandela 
studied guerrilla warfare and surveyed the country’s 
industrial areas, transport system, and communications 
network. He attended the Pan African Freedom 
Movement for East, Central and Southern Africa in 
Addis Ababa, and organized financial support for the 
MK. The government passed the Sabotage Act, which 
allowed house arrests that were not subject to challenge 
in court, restricted the printing of the words of banned 
people, and passed the Ninety-Day Detention Law, 
which allowed detention without charge. 

On his return to South Africa Mandela was arrested 
and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. He defended 
himself against the charges of inciting the country to 
strike and leaving the country without travel documents. 
Standing in the courtroom in his kaross, or traditional 
clothing, he put the state on trail, arguing that in a 
state where there was no justice without representation, 


he had no option but to follow his conscience in defiance 
of the law. 

In late May 1963 Mandela was transferred to 
Robben Island, to the north of Cape Town. He knew 
about the island from childhood stories of Xhosa 
warriors who had been banished there. Nine months 
into his sentence the police discovered Rivonia, the 
house from which the ANC had operated underground; 
they arrested the commanders of the MK and charged 
them with sabotage and conspiracy to overthrow the 
government. Realizing they could face the death 
penalty, the accused defended themselves on moral 
grounds. Mandela rejected the allegation that he was 
a communist and admitted his African nationalism and 
support for British parliamentary democracy. The MK, 
seeking to respond to increased Afrikaner repression 
and growing African restlessness, had adopted a policy 
of sabotage to prevent civil war and to provide the best 
conditions for future relations. 

PRISON LIFE 

Mandela was sentenced to life imprisonment; he would 
be imprisoned for 27 years. By 1962 Robben Island had 
become the toughest correctional facility in South Africa. 
Prisoners were classified into four groups according to 
political opinion and the extent to which they were pre¬ 
pared to adopt servile behavior. D prisoners could write 
and receive only one letter of 500 words every six months 
to or from their immediate families, defined according to 
Western culture. Prisoners were not permitted to touch 
their relatives or to speak in their native language. They 
were given insufficient clothing, bedding, and food. In 
1979, after 15 years of protests, African, Indian, and 
mixed-race prisoners received the same food as white 
prisoners, including fresh vegetables and meat. 

Mandela considered the struggle in prison a 
microcosm of the struggle in the country. He refused to be 
robbed of his dignity, to show emotion, or to despair. He 
fought for reforms such as better food, study privileges, 
and dismissal of officers, communicating his complaints 
during the visits of dignitaries such as the Red Cross, 
three justices of the Supreme Court, and Mrs. Helen 
Suzman, the only member of the Liberal Progressive 
Party in the parliament and the sole parliamentary 
opposition to apartheid. Mandela’s first protest was 
against short trousers. He refused a pair of long trousers 
until all prisoners were given them in 1965. He endured 
13 years of hard labor in the limestone quarry until it was 
abolished in 1977. It took three years to convince the 
authorities that prisoners needed sunglasses, and when 
they were given them, the prisoners had to pay for these 
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glasses themselves. Sunday services with a sympathetic 
preacher, books, games, tournaments, plays, concerts, 
and gardening provided some relief. 

Beginning in the early 1980s, Mandela sought to 
bring the government and the ANC to the point of talks. 
In March 1982 Mandela was transferred off Robben 
Island, and in 1988 he was relocated to a cottage within 
Victor Verster prison, in the town of Paarl, northeast 
of Cape Town. South African president F. W. de Klerk 
began to dismantle apartheid. He seemed prepared to 
negotiate with Mandela, but often sought to secure his 
own power through the guise of equality. 

On February 3, 1990, Mandela was released and 
greeted by a great crowd in Cape Town. He challenged 
the people to bring the government to the negotiating 
table. After his release Mandela knew that his dream of a 
simple family life would again be sacrificed as he worked 
for a new South Africa. (His first marriage, to Evelyn, 
had ended in 1955 when she became more interested 
in the Jehovah’s Witnesses than in politics.) In 1992 
Mandela and Winnie separated. Democratic elections 
were held in 1994. Mandela was elected president for 
a five-year term and immediately embarked upon an 
ambitious program of reconstruction, which remained 
the struggle for South Africans into the 21st century. 

Further reading: Asmal, Kader, David Chidester, and Wilm- 
ot James, eds. Nelson Mandela in His Own Words: From 
Freedom to the Future. London: Little, Brown, 2003; Drum¬ 
mond, Allan. Nelson Mandela. Mentone, Vic.: Green Bar- 
row Publishing, 2004; Guiloineau, Jean. Nelson Mandela: 
The Early Life of Rolihlahla Mandiba. Berkeley, CA: Atlan¬ 
tic Books, 2002; Mandela, Nelson. Long Walk to Freedom. 
Abacus, 1994; Nelson Mandela Foundation. A Prisoner in 
the Garden: Opening Nelson Mandela’s Prison Archive. 
Camberwell, Vic.: Penguin, 2005. 
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Manley, Michael 

(1924-1997) Jamaican political leader 

A leading spokesperson for Third World socialist move¬ 
ments and social justice for the world’s downtrodden and 
underprivileged, Michael Norman Manley dominated 
Jamaican politics from the time of his father’s death in 
1969 until his retirement from politics in 1992. Serv¬ 
ing three terms as prime minister (1972-76, 1976-80, 
and 1989-92), he headed Jamaica’s People’s National 
Party (PNP), founded in 1938 by his father, Norman 


Manley, which led the drive for Jamaican independence 
from Great Britain, achieved in 1962. Likened in his 
impact on global affairs to Indira Gandhi of India, 
Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana, and other prominent Third World figures of the 
cold war era, Manley was born in Kingston, Jamaica on 
December 10, 1924. His Jamaican-born black father, 
an Oxford-trained attorney, was a leading figure in the 
island’s political life from the 1930s until his death; his 
England-born white mother, Edna Swithenbank Man- 
ley, was a highly regarded artist and sculptor. 

Despite his privileged background, which he read¬ 
ily acknowledged, in 1942 at age 18 Manley enlisted in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, serving in the European 
theater but seeing no combat. After the war he attended 
the London School of Economics, becoming a protege 
of prominent British socialist Harold Laski. Return¬ 
ing to Jamaica, in the early 1950s he became involved 
in the country’s burgeoning trade union movement; in 
1962 he was appointed to a Senate seat in the newly 
independent nation-state and became vice president of 
the PNP. Described as “tall, handsome, charismatic, 
and a spellbinding orator,” Manley promoted a prag¬ 
matic left-socialist democratic populism that resonated 
among large sectors of the Jamaican electorate. 

Determined to improve the living conditions of 
his country’s poor majority and to enhance Jamaica’s 
standing vis-a-vis the more advanced industrial world, 
during his first term as prime minister he increased the 
state’s role in the country’s bauxite industry, the coun¬ 
try’s principal export commodity and a major source 
of foreign exchange. He also instituted a range of left- 
populist policies in the arenas of health, education, and 
unemployment. A shrewd politician, he cast himself 
as an authentic expression of the needs and aspira¬ 
tions of Jamaica’s poor and dispossessed, allying him¬ 
self with the religio-nationalist Rastafarian movement 
and integrating reggae music and other forms of Afro- 
Caribbean artistic expression into his political reper¬ 
toire. After his 1980 electoral defeat by Conservative 
E. P. G. Seaga, and in the context of the neoliberalism 
of the Reagan-Thatcher years, Manley recast his poli¬ 
cies during his third and final term in office (1989-92), 
privatizing some industries, cutting government spend¬ 
ing, and pursuing more orthodox monetary, trade, and 
investment policies, while never relinquishing his rhe¬ 
torical or practical commitment to improving the living 
standards of the majority. 

Further reading: Levi, Darrell E. Michael Manley: The Mak¬ 
ing of a Leader. London: A. Deutsch, 1989; Meeks, Brian. 
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Press, 2000. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Marcos, Ferdinand and Imelda 

(1917-1989 and 1929- ) Filipino leaders 

Although popularly elected at first, Ferdinand Marcos 
and his wife, Imelda, transformed the Philippines into 
a police state during the early 1970s. With the financial 
and political backing of the United States, which valued 
their strong anticommunist policies, the Marcoses ruled 
for 15 years before being forced from power by popular 
protest in mid-1986. 

Ferdinand Marcos was born in Llocos Norte 
Province at the northwestern tip of Luzon, a rice- and 
tobacco-growing region. His father was a politician and 
educator, his mother a teacher from a prominent local 
family. Marcos was a brilliant law student in the 1930s; 
he successfully convinced the Philippine Supreme Court 
to drop a murder conviction against him for shooting 
a political rival of his father. During World War II, 
Marcos fought in the Battle of Bataan and claimed to 
have led a guerrilla unit, the Maharlikas, against Japan. 
Many critics doubted the veracity of his claims. 

In 1949 Marcos won a seat in the Philippine 
House of Representatives. In 1954, he married Imelda 
Romualdez, a well-connected former beauty queen. He 
became a senator in 1959 and served as president of the 
senate from 1963 to 1965. He was elected president of 
the Philippines in 1965. 

During his first term, Marcos championed a number 
of large-scale development projects that earned him 
the support of both elites and peasants. He built roads, 
bridges, schools, and hospitals. Politically, such programs 
fared far better than the land reform agenda that Marcos 
had made a key part of his campaign. Much of the money 
for these projects came from the United States, which 
was eager for the support of Asian nations in its struggle 
against communism. 

Marcos won a second term in 1969. Soon after, the 
situation within the country deteriorated; economic 
stagnation, crime, and political instability came to 
characterize national life. A communist insurgency 
erupted in the countryside. With the instability as 
pretext, and, as later accounts would reveal, actually 
engineering much of it, Marcos began arrogating more 
powers to himself. In September 1972 he instituted 



From left: Lady Bird Johnson, Ferdinand Marcos, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, and Imelda Marcos stand in front of the White House. 


martial law and would rule by decree for much of the 
next decade and a half. 

During this period Marcos proclaimed the beginning 
of a New Society, which would cast away the personal 
and political values of colonialism in favor of modern 
values. But even as Marcos and his supporters called 
for self-sacrifice they began to pocket enormous sums 
of money from the public till. Marcos broke up many of 
the business conglomerates run by some of the country’s 
leading families and handed these profitable enterprises 
to his own family members and loyal supporters. He 
also nationalized industries and created monopolies to 
enrich himself and his supporters. 

Marcos ended martial law in January 1981 with 
Proclamation 2045. Although he appeared to loosen 
his grip on power, the New Republic proved to be little 
more than a repackaged version of the corrupt and 
repressive New Society. Because of a boycott by the 
main opposition parties, Marcos won a large victory in 
the June 1981 presidential election. 

However, years of corruption began to affect the 
economy as its national debt climbed to $25 billion by 
early 1985. Marcos’s health also begin to fail. Because 
he suffered from what was believed to be kidney 
disease, his wife Imelda took on more responsibilities, 
including meeting foreign dignitaries. The United States 
also began to withdraw its support of Marcos. 

The assassination of Benigno “Ninoy” Aquino Jr., the 
main opposition leader, in August 1983 ignited a people’s 
movement that would result in the exile of the Marcoses 
three years later. Aquino and his wife, Corazon, had been 
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long-term rivals of Marcos. It is widely believed that had 
martial law not been declared, Aquino would have won 
the 1972 presidential election. Although a high-level 
commission blamed Marcos loyalists for the killing, the 
government ignored its findings. Aquino’s murder and 
the subsequent cover-up became the rallying point for a 
diverse group of opponents. 

Still confident of his popularity, in November 1985 
Marcos called a “snap” election for February 1986, 16 
months before the end of his term. After the Marcos- 
controlled National Assembly declared him the victor, 
Catholic Primate of the Philippines Cardinal Jaime Sin, 
Minister of Defense Juan Ponce Enrile, and Lieutenant 
General Fidel V. Ramos rallied around the legitimate 
winner, Aquino’s widow Corazon Cojuango Aquino. 
The People Power Movement forced Marcos out of 
office on the day of his inauguration. He fled in a U.S. 
Air Force plane with his family and closest supporters 
and eventually settled in Honolulu, Hawaii. 

In ensuing months details emerged about how he 
had used his office to accumulate vast amounts of wealth. 
Filipino officials estimated that Marcos and his wife and 
supporters stole between $5 and $10 billion. The great 
symbol of this corruption amid poverty became Imelda 
Marcos’s collection of shoes, handbags, and formal 
gowns, which numbered in the thousands. Ferdinand 
Marcos died on September 28, 1989, in Hawaii. Imelda 
Marcos returned to the Philippines in 1992, served in 
the House of Representatives from 1995 to 2001, and 
lost two bids for the presidency. 

Further reading: Brands, H. W. Bound to Empire. New York: 
Oxford, 1992; Marcos, Ferdinand. Notes on the New Soci¬ 
ety of the Philippines. Marcos Foundation, 1973; Rempel, 
William C. Delusions of a Dictator. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1993; Zaide, Sonia M. The Philippines: A Unique Nation. 
Manila: All Nations Publishing, 1999. 
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Marshall, Thurgood 

(1908-1993) U.S. Supreme Court justice 

Thurgood Marshall was special counsel for the Nation¬ 
al Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) and a U.S. Supreme Court justice during the 
20th-century Civil Rights movement of the United 
States. Marshall is lionized for his argument before the 
Supreme Court in the case Brown v. Board of Educa¬ 
tion, which ended the federal sanction of segregation 


in public schools. He was also the first African-Ameri¬ 
can Supreme Court justice. 

Thurgood Marshall was born Thoroughgood Mar¬ 
shall on June 2, 1908, in Baltimore, Maryland. His 
father was a steward at a country club, and his mother 
was an elementary school teacher. Marshall was named 
for his paternal grandfather, a slave from the Congo 
who won his freedom. His grandfather had chosen the 
name Thoroughgood when he enlisted in the Union 
Army during the Civil War. At age six, Marshall legally 
had his name changed to Thurgood due to criticism 
from his peers. 

Marshall was a self-proclaimed hell-raiser in ele¬ 
mentary school and was first introduced to the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States when he was forced to read 
it as punishment. He took great interest in Article III, 
which concerned the judiciary branch, and also in the 
Bill of Rights. Even from an early age, he was troubled 
by civil rights abuses. 

Marshall graduated with honors from Douglas High 
School in Baltimore, Maryland, and then attended the 
all-black Lincoln University in Oxford, Pennsylvania, 
the oldest African-American institute of higher educa¬ 
tion in the country. In his junior year Marshall mar¬ 
ried his first wife, Vivian Burey. The next year, Marshall 
graduated Lincoln University. 

Experience on the debate team at Lincoln Uni¬ 
versity had inspired Marshall to major in prelaw. 
After graduation Marshall applied to the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland Law School, but was rejected due 
to his race. He then turned to Howard University 
Law School in Washington, D.C. It was there that 
Marshall met Charles Hamilton Houston, the vigor¬ 
ous vice dean of the Howard law school. Houston 
inspired Marshall’s interest in constitutional law and 
instilled in him the idea of lawyers as “social engi¬ 
neers” capable of effecting change for the African- 
American community. 

Marshall graduated Howard University Law School 
as valedictorian and opened a law practice in Baltimore. 
Marshall acted as legal counsel to the local chapter of 
the NAACP. In 1933 Marshall argued his first major 
court case with the NAACP, in which he won the first 
African-American student, Donald Gaines Murray, a 
place in the University of Maryland Law School, the 
school that had rejected Marshall. In fact, Murray was 
the first African-American student to enter a state law 
school below the Mason-Dixon Line. 

In 1935 Charles Hamilton Houston became chief 
counsel for the NAACP. A year later, Marshall joined 
the New York City chapter of the NAACP as Hous- 
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Thurgood Marshall was the first African-American justice on the 
United States Supreme Court. 


ton’s assistant. When Houston retired to private prac¬ 
tice in 1938, Marshall took over as chief counsel for 
the NAACP. Marshall founded the NAACP Legal 
Defense and Education Fund (LDF) to attack segrega¬ 
tion through judicial and legislative means. 

Throughout the 1950s Marshall traveled the South 
arguing civil rights cases before state and federal courts. 
He received several death threats during this tour and 
narrowly avoided a lynching. Of the 32 cases Mar¬ 
shall argued before the Supreme Court on behalf of the 
NAACP, he won 29. In 1954 Marshall won the land¬ 
mark case for the NAACP, Brown v. Board of Educa¬ 
tion of Topeka. The unanimous Supreme Court decision 
overruled the Plessy v. Ferguson precedent. A year after 
the Brown v. Board decision, Marshall’s wife, Vivian 
Burey, died; Marshall remarried the same year. His sec¬ 
ond wife, Cecilia Suyat, was a secretary at the NAACP’s 
New York City office. 

In 1962 President John F. Kennedy appointed 
Thurgood Marshall to the U.S. Court of Appeals, 
2nd Circuit. Marshall struggled with the decision to 
leave behind 23 years as the NAACP head counsel, 
but ultimately followed his sense of duty to his coun¬ 


try. After serving three years on the Court of Appeals, 
Marshall was appointed by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson as solicitor general of the United States, the 
third-highest office in the Justice Department. Presi¬ 
dent Johnson proceeded to nominate Marshall to the 
Supreme Court in 1967. Marshall’s nomination was 
confirmed in the Senate 69 to 11, and he was sworn in 
as the first African-American Supreme Court justice 
on October 2, 1967. Marshall served on the court for 
almost 24 years. 

On the liberal Warren court, Marshall joined a 
majority in favor of civil rights for minorities and the 
expansion of rights for all citizens. Marshall focused his 
energy on negotiating unanimity among his fellow jus¬ 
tices to increase the weight of the Warren Court’s rul¬ 
ings. However, as the court grew more conservative in 
the 1970s and 1980s, Marshall became famous for his 
vehement minority dissents, arguing in favor of affirma¬ 
tive action, due process, and First Amendment rights, 
and against the death penalty. 

Thurgood Marshall died of heart failure in Bethes- 
da, Maryland, on January 24, 1993. His legacy as Mr. 
Civil Rights marked him in history alongside activists 
such as Malcolm X and Martin Luther King, Jr. 

See also Civil Rights movement, U.S. 

Further reading: Mooney, L., ed. “Thurgood Marshall.” In 
Newsmakers. Vol. 1993. Detroit, MI: Gale Research; “Profile 
of Justice Thurgood Marshall.” In U.S. Courts: The Federal 
Judiciary. United States Government website, http://www. 
uscourts.gov/outreach/resources/brown_marshallbio.htm 
(cited February 2006); Williams, Juan. Thurgood Marshall: 
American Revolutionary. New York: Times Books, 1998; 
Wilson, H. W. “Marshall, Thurgood.” In Biography Refer¬ 
ence Bank online database, http://hwwilsonweb.com (cited 
January 2006). 
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Marshall Plan 

World War II decimated Europe’s infrastructure and 
economy, leaving bombed and gutted buildings, 
destroyed factories and businesses, and high unemploy¬ 
ment. Hit heaviest were areas of industrial production 
and transportation. With Europe debt-ridden and finan¬ 
cial reserves depleted by the war, the problems could 
not be easily fixed. Both U.S. and European officials put 
forth several plans, all of which were rejected. The one 
alternative for recovery called for German reparations. 
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However, many officials felt such a plan would be the 
same mistake that was made after World War I and 
opted instead for U.S. investment in Europe. 

The United States initiated the European Recovery 
Program (ERP), generally referred to as the Marshall 
Plan. On June 5, 1947, U.S. Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall, in addressing the graduating class of Har¬ 
vard University, outlined the U.S. government’s inten¬ 
tions for aiding European recovery. Marshall called 
for Europeans to create a plan that the United States, 
whose economy had grown rapidly during the war and 
the one major power whose infrastructure remained 
intact, would then subsidize. State Department officials 
would work with the nations of Europe to develop the 
program, which was named for Marshall. 

A month after Marshall’s speech European officials, 
led by British foreign secretary Ernest Bevin and French 
foreign minister Georges Bidault, met in Paris to discuss 
options for the proposal at the Conference of European 
Economic Cooperation (CEEC). Invited by the Western 
powers as a sign of good faith, the Soviet Union attend¬ 
ed the conference as well. However, Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov walked out, calling for Soviet 
rejection of the plan. Seeing it as a U.S. scheme to sub¬ 
jugate Europe by promoting free trade and economic 
unity, Soviet premier Joseph Stalin pressured Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Poland, and Hungary into rejecting it as well. 

In September the CEEC approved the formation of 
the Organisation for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) to oversee the European side of the recovery 
program. Except for Germany and Spain, every nation 
outside the Soviet sphere joined. 

On April 2,1948, the U.S. Congress formally autho¬ 
rized the ERP through passage of the Economic Coop¬ 
eration Act, which President Truman signed the next 
day. Truman appointed Paul G. Hoffman, president of 
the Studebaker automobile corporation, as head of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA), the U.S. 
agency that operated the ERP. W. Averell Harriman, a 
Lend-Lease representative to Britain and secretary of 
commerce under Truman, was made special representa¬ 
tive to the participating countries to advise them on the 
program. Beginning operations in July 1948, the ECA 
had the objectives of strengthening European curren¬ 
cies, encouraging the development of industrial produc¬ 
tion, and facilitating international trade within Europe 
and its partners, especially the United States. 

Meanwhile, the OEEC met to determine European 
needs prior to any distribution of appropriations under 
the act. The revitalization plan proposed to the United 
States asked for $22 billion in aid. Congress approved 


a Truman-backed $ 17-billion aid package with strong 
bipartisan support. The amount of aid received varied 
by country on a per capita basis. For instance, Great 
Britain received an approximate total of $3.3 billion 
while Iceland received only $43 million. Moreover, 
Allied nations and major industrial powers were given 
priority aid over those that had sided with the Axis 
powers or had remained neutral during the war. The 
same went for countries seen as strategic in the fight 
against communism, like West Germany. 

The basic idea of the plan was simple: The Unit¬ 
ed States gave monetary grants to participating coun¬ 
tries, which then utilized that aid to buy the materials 
needed for recovery—typically from the United States. 
The ECA and local governments jointly administered 
and processed the exchange, examining and distribut¬ 
ing the aid where needed. As a result the U.S. economy 
flourished as the European recovery effort grew. Early 
on, imports consisted mostly of essential items like 
food, fuel, and materials for reconstruction; however, 
as western Europe stabilized and the cold war heated 
up, aid went more toward rebuilding military capabili¬ 
ties to defend against communist expansion. 

On the other hand, eastern Europe’s forced rejec¬ 
tion of the Marshall Plan clearly showed the division in 
Europe leading toward the cold war. Unlike its former 
allies, the Soviet Union imposed large reparations on 
former Axis nations in its sphere of influence. Finland, 
Hungary, Romania, and East Germany were all forced 
to pay large stipends to the Soviet Union as well as to 
provide supplies and raw materials. Consequently the 
economies of eastern Europe did not recover as quickly, 
if at all, under Soviet rule. 

Over the four years of the Marshall Plan’s existence, 
participating countries received in total close to $13 bil¬ 
lion in economic aid; with the exception of West Ger¬ 
many, the economies of all surpassed prewar levels when 
the program ended in 1951. Under the provisions of the 
plan none of the aid had to be repaid, as it was absorbed 
and reinvested in the economies of Europe and the United 
States. The lone exception was West Germany, which had 
to repay the United States a reduced amount of $1 bil¬ 
lion; the final payment came in 1971. Seen as the first 
instrument of sustained European economic integration, 
the European Recovery Program removed tariff barriers, 
ended protectionism, and established institutions that 
could control the economy on a continental level—an 
idea European leaders had sought to institute in the past. 

Further reading: Duignan, Peter, and Lewis H. Gann. “The 
Marshall Plan.” Hoover Digest (1997); Hogan, Michael J. 
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Steve Sagarra 

McCarthyism 

The term McCarthyism defined a period of U.S. his¬ 
tory during the 1950s when there was intense concern 
about Communist infiltration of American society. It 
took its name from U.S. Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
a Republican from Wisconsin, who was involved in 
accusing many people of being Communist or having 
Communist sympathies. These people were then often 
subjected to aggressive investigations, questioning by 
congressional committees. In many cases they faced 
harassment and, in some cases, what became known 
as “selective prosecution.” 

After World War II, the U.S. government became 
increasingly worried about the establishment of Com¬ 
munist or pro-Communist governments throughout all 
of eastern Europe. Many people in the United States 
started to feel threatened by the Soviet Union. This cer¬ 
tainly increased in 1949, when the Soviet Union explod¬ 
ed its first atomic bomb and the Communists were vic¬ 
torious in the Chinese civil war in the same year. With 
the start of the Korean War the following year, the 
idea of communism seeking to expand over the whole 
world was seen in many circles in the United States as a 
very real possibility. 

In January 1950 Alger Hiss, a high-level official 
in the State Department, was convicted of perjury. He 
would have been charged with espionage, but the stat¬ 
ute of limitations had run out. Instead, he was charged 
with lying when he testified before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, the major group involved in 
questioning suspected Communists. 

On February 9, 1950, Senator Joe McCarthy pro¬ 
duced a piece of paper that he claimed contained a list of 
205 people working in the State Department who were 
known to the secretary of state as having been members 
of the Communist Party. McCarthy received much press 
coverage, and the term McCarthyism has been traced to 
a Washington Post cartoon by Herblock, published on 


March 29, 1950, showing a tottering pillar on which an 
elephant—the symbol of the Republican Party—is being 
asked to stand. 

In July 17, 1950, Julius and Ethel Rosenberg were 
arrested. Both were members of the Communist Party, 
and the couple both worked on the Manhattan Project 
at the Los Alamos National Laboratory during the war. 
With the American government eager to find out how 
the Soviet Union had managed to explode their atomic 
bomb so quickly, investigations led to the Rosenbergs, 
who were charged with stealing atomic bomb secrets 
for the Soviet Union. The Rosenbergs were found guilty, 
although doubts were cast on the constitutionality and 
the applicability of the Espionage Act of 1917, under 
which they were tried, as well as the perceived bias of 
the trial judge, Irving R. Kaufman. The Rosenbergs were 
executed on June 19, 1953, being the first U.S. civilians 
to be executed for espionage, and the first Americans 
ever to be executed for espionage in peacetime. 

With many high-profile cases like those of Alger 
Hiss and the Rosenbergs, it was not long before the 
FBI director, J. Edgar Hoover, started assigning increas¬ 
ingly large numbers of his agents to investigating Com¬ 
munists and suspected Communists. In this, the FBI 
were subsequently found to have broken laws, being 
involved in burglaries, opening mail, and installing ille¬ 
gal wiretaps. 

From 1947 on, the House Un-American Activities 
Committee had started to question people connected with 
Hollywood, serving subpoenas on film actors, directors, 
and some screenwriters. The first 10, known as the “Hol¬ 
lywood Ten,” refused to cooperate and pleaded the First 
Amendment’s guarantee of free speech and free assembly. 
The defense was rejected, and eight of the 10 were jailed 
for a year, and two for six months. Thereafter, witnesses 
tended to plead the protection of the Fifth Amendment, 
refusing to give any evidence that might incriminate 
them. Those questioned could either use this as a defense 
or name other Communists. 

Senator McCarthy came to head the Senate Perma¬ 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations. He then started 
searching through the card catalogs of the overseas library 
program of the State Department, finally getting them 
to remove books which were deemed to be communist 
or pro-communist. The blacklists then started, although 
in many ways these had been operating since November 
1947, when Eric Johnston, president of the Motion Pic¬ 
ture Association of America, issued a press release that 
came to be known as the Waldorf Statement. 

Several hundred people were jailed during the McCar¬ 
thy period, as it became known, with between 10,000 
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and 12,000 losing their jobs. A few scholars, such as John 
D’Emilio, have managed to show that more people were 
targeted for homosexuality than communism. In the film 
industry more than 300 actors, actresses, writers, and direc¬ 
tors were not able to find work because of the blacklists. 

In 1952 the U.S. Supreme Court voted to uphold 
the decision made in lower courts in Alder v. Board of 
Education of New York that state-based loyalty review 
panels could fire any teachers deemed subversive. As 
tensions mounted, Arthur Miller launched his attack on 
McCarthyism in his play The Crucible, using the Salem 
witch trials of 1692 as a metaphor in which the accusa¬ 
tion was tantamount, in the public mind, to guilt. 

It was Edward R. Murrow, the CBS broadcast jour¬ 
nalist, who criticized McCarthy on March 9,1954, on his 
“Report on Joseph R. McCarthy,” stating that the sena¬ 
tor had been abusive toward witnesses. Soon afterward, 
when McCarthy attacked the U.S. Army’s chief counsel, 
Joseph Welch, Welch replied, “Have you no sense of 
decency, sir? At long last, have you left no sense of decen¬ 
cy?” It was a rebuke that slowly led to a move away from 
McCarthyism. 

Gradually, even President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
began to see McCarthy as extremely distasteful. In 
November 1954, when the Republicans lost control of 
the Senate, McCarthy was dumped from the Govern¬ 
ment Committee on Operations of the Senate. Soon 
afterward he was formally censured by a vote of 67 to 
22 for conduct “contrary to Senate traditions.” McCar¬ 
thy remained as a senator for another two years. He had 
always been a heavy drinker and died on May 2, 1957, 
from cirrhosis of the liver. 

Further Reading: Fried, Albert. McCarthysim: The Great 
American Red Scare: A Documentary History. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1997; Haynes, John Earl. Red Scare or Red 
Menace?: American Communism and Anti-Communism in the 
Cold War Era. Chicago: Ivan R. Dee, 2000; Schrecker, Ellen. 
Many are the Crimes: McCarthyism in America. Boston: Lit¬ 
tle, Brown, 1998; Schrecker, Ellen. The Age of McCarthyism: 
A Brief History with Documents. Boston: Bedford Books, St. 
Martin’s Press, 2004. 


Justin Corfield 


Meir, Golda 

(1898-1978) Israeli politician 

Known for most of her life as Goldie Mabovitch, Golda 
Meir spent her formative years in Kiev, Ukraine, where 



Israel’s first woman prime minister, Golda Meir, was noted for 
both her idealism and her practical nature. 


pogroms and anti-Semitism plagued her life. Golda’s only 
memories of this time were of being afraid, hungry, and 
cold. Tired of their lives in Kiev, the Mabovitch family 
moved to Byelorussia in 1903 and then to Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, in 1906. Upon graduation as valedictorian 
from junior high school, Meir pleaded with her parents 
to allow her to attend high school and become a teacher. 

At 14 she ran away from home to live with her sis¬ 
ter in Denver. She attended high school and worked at a 
restaurant, where she overheard debates about Zionism, 
anarchism, socialism, and suffrage. Meir met Morris 
Meirson in 1915, and they moved back to Wisconsin so 
she could finish high school. With her parents’ support 
she enrolled in Wisconsin’s normal school for teaching 
in 1916 and taught Yiddish the following year. Meir and 
Meirsen married in 1917, and she began working with 
the Poalei Tzion movement. 

Meir and Morris then moved to Palestine. Their first 
child was born in 1924. That same year Meir was elected 
as an officer of Histadrut, where she met influential Zion¬ 
ists including David Ben-Gurion, with whom she would 
be professionally connected for much of her career. She 
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was elected secretary of the Women’s Labor Council in 
1928 and separated from her husband; however, they 
never officially divorced. Meir helped found Mapai, 
Israel’s major labor party, which led every coalition gov¬ 
ernment for the first three decades of its existence. In the 
mid-1930s Meir was elected to the executive board of 
Histadrut, became the fundraiser for the Jewish Agen¬ 
cy, and was elected as the head of the agency’s Political 
Department. 

Following Israel’s declaration of independence in 
1948, Ben-Gurion appointed Meir as Israel’s ambas¬ 
sador to the Soviet Union. Unhappy to leave the newly 
established Israel, she returned and was appointed min¬ 
ister of labor and national insurance, in which post she 
remained until 1956. She adopted the Hebrew name 
Golda Meir. As foreign minister from 1956 to 1966, she 
attempted to build bridges with the emerging indepen¬ 
dent countries in Africa via an assistance program based 
on Israel’s nation-building experience. Diagnosed with 
cancer in 1963, Meir retired from the Knesset; however, 
her retirement was short-lived. Supportive of the Mapai 
Party merger and multiparty alignment, she was elected 
secretary general of the coalition in 1966. When Prime 
Minister Eshkol died in 1969, Golda Meir became the 
world’s third female prime minister. 

Combining idealism and practicality, Meir led a full 
professional and personal life. She dedicated her career 
to leading Israel’s struggle in survival and peace. Both 
of these objectives were thwarted when Egypt and Syria 
attacked Israel during Yom Kippur in 1973. Meir was 
blamed for overestimating the strength of the Israel 
Defense Forces and misjudging the surrounding Arab 
countries’ intentions. In 1974 she resigned and during 
the following four years worked on her autobiography 
and spent time with her family until her death in 1978. 

See also Arab-Israeli War ( 1973 ). 

Further reading: Martin, Ralph G. Golda: The Romantic Years. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1988; Meir, Golda. My Life. 
Jerusalem: Steimatzky’s Agency Ltd, 1975; Meir, Menahem. My 
Mother Golda Meir: A Son’s Evocation of Life with Golda Meir. 
New York: Arbor House Publishing Company, 1983. 

Jenna Levin 

Menchu, Rigoberta 

(1959- ) Guatemalan peace activist 

Catapulted to international fame by her moving testi¬ 
monial, I, Rigoberta Menchu (1983), Rigoberta Menchu 


Turn was born on January 9, 1959, to a poor family of 
Quiche-Maya Guatemalan Indians, among the largest 
of Guatemala’s 26 indigenous ethno-linguistic groups. 
Her gripping narrative of her life, her community, and 
their struggles for peace and justice in the highlands, 
coffee plantations, and cities of Guatemala was the 
principal impetus behind her receipt of the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1992. In recognition of her work for social jus¬ 
tice and ethno-cultural reconciliation based on respect 
for the rights of indigenous peoples, the prize commit¬ 
tee stated that “. . . Rigoberta Menchu stands out as a 
vivid symbol of peace and reconciliation across ethnic, 
cultural and social dividing lines, in her own country, 
on the American continent, and in the world. ... In her 
social and political work, she has always borne in mind 
that the long-term objective of the struggle is peace.” 

In 1999 her narrative was challenged as partly fabri¬ 
cated. The allegations opened up a wide-ranging debate 
about the veracity of her account and the nature of truth 
in testimonial narratives. Challenges to specific episodes 
in her account did not question the genocidal nature 
of the Guatemalan government’s anti-insurgency cam¬ 
paigns; the extremes of exploitation, oppression, and 
violence suffered by the country’s indigenous peoples; or 
Menchu’s moral courage or commitment to peace and 
justice. In response to the controversy, the Nobel Prize 
Committee reaffirmed its decision. 

As a vast anthropological and historical literature 
attests, Guatemala’s indigenous population has been 
subject to centuries of victimization and oppression by 
more powerful groups. This is the context for under¬ 
standing Rigoberta Menchu’s narrative, life, and strug¬ 
gles for justice. In her teens she became involved in the 
social justice initiatives of the Catholic Church and in the 
women’s rights movement. Her father, Vicente Menchu, 
was a political activist, jailed and tortured for his alleged 
involvement in the death of a plantation owner. Upon his 
release he joined the Peasant Union Committee (CUC), 
and in 1979 Rigoberta did the same. The next year Vicen¬ 
te was killed by security forces during a peaceful protest 
action at the Spanish embassy in Guatemala City. Soon 
after, she became involved in a strike by farm workers on 
the Pacific coast and in other anti-government actions, 
and in 1981 was compelled to flee the country. In exile 
she became a leading figure in the international movement 
for indigenous rights in Guatemala. In 1983 she narrated 
her testimony to a Venezuelan anthropologist, who pub¬ 
lished her account the following year. The book proved 
enormously influential, used in colleges and universities 
worldwide. In 1999 a U.S. anthropologist detailed numer¬ 
ous discrepancies in her account. Controversy has raged 
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since. A predominant consensus acknowledges many of 
the discrepancies while affirming the essential veracity 
of Menchu’s account. Since 1992 she has received many 
honors and prizes and in 2007 remained active in the 
struggle for the rights of indigenous peoples and women 
in Guatemala and Latin America. 

See also Guatemala, civil war in, (1960-1996). 

Further reading: Menchu, Rigoberta. I, Rigoberta Menchu: An 
Indian Woman in Guatemala, ed. Elisabeth Burgos Debray. 
Translated by Ann Wright. London: Verso, 1984; Montejo, 
Victor D. Maya Intellectual Renaissance: Identity, Represen¬ 
tation, and Leadership. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
2005; Stoll, David. Rigoberta Menchu and the Story of All 
Poor Guatemalans. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1999. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Mexico, agrarian reform in 

Among the principal causes of the Mexican revolution 
(1910-20) were the country’s highly unequal landown¬ 
ing patterns and growing landlessness among the rural 
majority, especially during the regime of dictator Por- 
firio Diaz (1876-1910). The 1917 constitution, which 
has governed Mexico since that time, included among 
its provisions several articles addressing the land issue, 
most prominently Article 27, which states in part: “The 
nation shall at all times have the right to impose on pri¬ 
vate property such limitations as the public interest may 
demand, as well as the right to regulate the utilization of 
natural resources ... in order to conserve them and to 
ensure a more equitable distribution of public wealth.” 

Article 27 also stipulated that only ejidos (inalien¬ 
able village-owned collective lands, generally distrib¬ 
uted by villages to individual heads of households) and 
individual Mexican citizens could own Mexican land or 
subsoil rights. In the early 1920s, under intense inter¬ 
national pressure, Article 27 was watered down in a 
series of constitutional amendments to permit foreign 
firms, most notably U.S. oil companies, to be granted 
concessions on Mexican territory for the exploitation 
of natural resources. 

Actual implementation of Article 27 varied great¬ 
ly in accordance with the proclivities of individual 
presidents. In the 23 years from 1917 and 1940, 
approximately 30.6 million hectares were redistrib¬ 
uted to villages and individuals. Around one-third of 
this total (34 percent) was redistributed from 1917 to 
1934 under the presidencies of Venustiano Carranza 


(1917-20), Alvaro Obregon (1920-24), and Plutarco 
Calles and his subordinates (1924-34), amounting 
to a little over 10.5 million hectares. The remaining 
two-thirds (66 percent), amounting to some 20.1 mil¬ 
lion hectares, was distributed by the administration 
of Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40). 

After 1940, the popular clamor for land declined 
substantially, in consequence of both the aggres¬ 
sive implementation of the constitution’s land reform 
provisions under Cardenas; formal representation of 
rural producers in national and local governments via 
the National Peasant Confederation (Confederacion 
Nacional Campesino, or CNC); and the growth of 
rural-urban migration and the attendant shift in the 
nation’s demographic structure. According to one lead¬ 
ing scholar, “[the] era of agrarian violence that began in 
1810 finally ended with the land reform of the 1930s.” 
(Tutino, From Insurrection to Revolution, p. 348.) 

After 1940, the national government under the 
PRI favored large commercial agricultural enterprises 
at the expense of smaller production units, resulting in 
growing impoverishment among rural dwellers. Under 
President Luis Echevvarfa (1970-76), the government 
again emphasized the ejido sector, adding some 17 mil¬ 
lion hectares to the ejido total. This was the last major 
redistribution of Mexican land. In 1992 the government 
radically altered the nature of the ejido, in effect priva¬ 
tizing it by permitting e/zdo-holders (ejidatarios) to sell, 
rent, lease, or mortgage their properties. The neoliberal, 
free market, privatization-oriented reforms under Presi¬ 
dent Vicente Fox (2000-06) continued the erosion of 
the ejido, though the institution remained important in 
many rural areas, while local struggles for land (as waged 
by the Zapatista movement in Chiapas, for instance) 
promised to continue into the foreseeable future. 

Further reading: Barry, Tom. Zapata’s Revenge: Free Trade 
and the Farm Crisis in Mexico. Boston: South End Press, 
1995; Tutino, John. From Insurrection to Revolution in 
Mexico: Social Bases of Agrarian Violence, 1750-1940. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1986. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Mobutu Sese Seko 

(1930-1997) Congolese president 

Mobutu Sese Seko, a member of the Ngbandi ethnic 
group, was born in Lisala, Belgian Congo, in 1930. After 
receiving a Catholic education from white missionaries, 
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he began his public life by serving in the Belgian Colo¬ 
nial Army. He was a colonel by 1960 and appointed 
chief of staff of the Congolese Army by newly indepen¬ 
dent Congolese prime minister Patrice Lumumba. 

The struggle for Congolese independence left behind 
ethnic fighting and soon civil war. By September 1961 
fighting erupted between Congolese troops and the 
United Nations (UN) forces sent to quiet the growing 
civil discontent. Sensing growing political disarray in the 
Congo, Mobutu seized power on November 24, 1965, 
in a successful coup over President Kasavubu follow¬ 
ing a power struggle between Kasavubu and his prime 
minister, Moise Tshombe. Mobutu declared himself 
president for a five-year term, placed Moise Tshombe 
on trial for treason, and condemned him to death. 

Mobutu took full executive powers into his own 
hands. The coup marked the beginning of the Second 
Congolese Republic and the reestablishment of mini¬ 
mal law and order. Mobutu appointed Colonel Leon¬ 
ard Mulamba as his prime minister and inaugurated a 
campaign of national reconstruction. This was high¬ 
lighted by the 1966 establishment of the Movement 
de la Revolution (MPR), with himself as president. 
Mobutu went on to eliminate all opposition to his con¬ 
trol while centralizing all decision making into his own 
presidency. 

Mobutu’s rule was not made official until 1967 
when he instituted a new constitution. However, the 
years between 1967 and 1970 saw substantial clash¬ 
es with students who had become disillusioned with 
Mobutu and his authoritarian rule. Nevertheless he 
was reelected president in 1970. 

Like many African leaders who would follow, 
Mobutu embarked on a campaign of pro-African cul¬ 
tural awareness, renaming the country the Republic of 
Zaire in October 1971. He ordered all Africans to drop 
their Christian names, and priests were warned that they 
would face five years’ imprisonment if they were caught 
baptizing a Zairois child with a Christian name. 

The Shaba Wars of 1977 and 1978 threatened 
Mobutu’s constitutionally entrenched presidency. Sev¬ 
eral thousand soldiers of ex-prime minister Tshombe’s 
former Katanga army exiled in Angola had become sus¬ 
picious of Mobutu’s offers of amnesty. In 1977 these 
same soldiers crossed the border into Shaba province. 

The continuing economic slump, combined with the 
attack by the Katanga troops, forced Mobutu to solicit 
foreign aid to restabilize the country. France, motivated 
by the opportunity to defeat Communist-backed troops 
in Africa, airlifted 1,500 elite Moroccan paratroopers 
into the Shaba region. The rebel army retreated but 


advanced again a year later in greater numbers. Mobu¬ 
tu persisted in his requests for international assistance 
and this time received helped from Belgium and France, 
with logistical support from the United States. 

The rebels were defeated again. In return for their 
assistance, France and Morocco urged Mobutu to 
democratize his increasingly hostile regime. Mobutu 
responded with pseudo-elections with a secret ballot 
that allowed 2,000 candidates to contest 270 seats in 
the legislative council and another 167 candidates to 
contest 18 elective seats in the political bureau. Mobutu 
was reelected. 

The remainder of Mobutu’s presidency would focus 
on high-profile foreign relations efforts meant to polish 
the tarnished image of his nation. He restored relations 
with Israel in 1982 and sent troops into Chad as part 
of a peacekeeping mission in 1983. Mobutu went on to 
suspend Zaire’s membership in the Organization of 
African Unity in 1984 in support of Morocco’s walk¬ 
out over the Western Sahara question. 

Recognizing the failing economic situation in Zaire, 
in 1990 Mobutu called for a dialogue between the state 
and the people of Zaire. The resulting dialogue saw 
100 demonstrating students massacred by troops at 
Lubambashi in May of that year. Mobutu announced 
his resignation as chair of the MPR in an attempt to 
rise above the problems within the party. He went on to 
establish a special commission to draft a new constitu¬ 
tion by April 1991 that finally allowed free operation 
of political parties. 

In January 1993 the High Council of the Repub¬ 
lic declared Mobutu guilty of treason and threatened 
impeachment unless he recognized the legitimacy of the 
transitional parliament set up by the new constitution 
of 1991. Strikes and disorder followed while Mobutu 
attempted to reassert his authority. He reconvened the 
dormant national assembly as a rival to the High Coun¬ 
cil of the Republic and created a conclave that appoint¬ 
ed Faustin Birindwa as prime minister. He announced 
the dissolution of the High Council and the dismissal of 
the Birindwa government in January 1994. 

Mobutu was overthrown in the First Congo War 
by Laurent-Desire Kabila. When Mobutu’s government 
issued an order in November 1996 forcing Tutsis to leave 
Zaire on penalty of death, they erupted in rebellion. 
From eastern Zaire, with the support of presidents Paul 
Kagame of Rwanda and Yoweri Meseveni of Uganda, 
they launched an offensive to overthrow Mobutu. Ail¬ 
ing with prostate cancer, Mobutu was unable to coordi¬ 
nate the resistance. On May 16, 1997, following failed 
peace talks, Mobutu went into temporary exile in Togo, 
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but lived mostly in Morocco. Mobutu died on Septem¬ 
ber 7, 1997, in exile in Rabat, Morocco. 

Further reading: Haskin, Jeanne M. The Tragic State of Congo: 
From Decolonization to Dictatorship. New York: Algora Pub¬ 
lishing, 2005; Ikamana, Pete. Mobutu’s Totalitarian Political 
System. London: Taylor and Francis, 2006; Smith, Jake. Din¬ 
ner with Mobutu. Toronto: Xlibris Corporation, 2005. 

Rian Wall 

Montgomery, Alabama, bus boycott 

The bus boycott in Montgomery, Alabama, served as 
the most prominent example of effective grassroots 
activism within the Civil Rights movement of the 
1950s, while also demonstrating the limits of such activ¬ 
ism in the absence of support from the federal govern¬ 
ment. The boycott centered on the Jim Crow laws that 
governed the Montgomery bus system. The buses were 
segregated, with white riders allowed to sit in the front 
while black riders were limited to the back of the bus. 
The bus drivers, all of whom were white, were empow¬ 
ered to order black riders out of their seats to allow 
whites to sit if necessary. 

The immediate catalyst for the boycott was the arrest 
of Rosa Parks, the secretary for the Montgomery chap¬ 
ter of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP), for refusing to vacate her 
seat to allow a white man to sit down. Parks’s arrest on 
Friday, December 5, 1955, became a rallying point for 
the African-American community. A committee called 
the Montgomery Improvement Association (MIA) was 
formed that weekend, and decided to boycott the bus 
system until a set of limited demands were met. The 
association chose the 26-year-old pastor of the Dexter 
Avenue Baptist Church, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
as its primary spokesperson. 

White leaders in Montgomery initially believed that 
the boycott would fizzle out due to the winter season and 
the fact that most of the African Americans in Montgom¬ 
ery utilized the buses to travel to work. The bus compa¬ 
ny desired a settlement. City officials, on the other hand, 
with the support of racist organizations, decided to try 
to break the boycott through legal pressure, harassment, 
and intimidation. The city threatened to cancel the insur¬ 
ance of black-owned taxi companies, ticketed cars con¬ 
taining more than one passenger, and arrested the leaders 
of the association on felony conspiracy charges. 


The NAACP, although somewhat critical of the 
boycott, led a legal challenge to Montgomery’s laws 
segregating public transportation. A federal district 
court ruled in the NAACP’s favor, leading to an appeal 
by Alabama officials to the Supreme Court (Browder 
v. Gayle). On November 13, 1956, the Court ruled 
that the segregation of public transportation violated 
the Fourteenth Amendment’s equal protection clause. 
The buses were integrated within a month. Despite this 
victory, the rest of the Jim Crow laws governing race 
relations in Montgomery remained intact, as did the 
segregation of transportation across most of the rest 
of the South. Furthermore, the response of Montgom¬ 
ery leaders provided an indication of the willingness of 
many whites to resist even limited African-American 
attempts to obtain civil rights. 

The boycott did have some positive consequences. 
It demonstrated the potential effectiveness of nonvio¬ 
lent protest accompanied by aggressive legal action. It 
also launched the public career of Martin Luther King 
Jr., who shortly thereafter founded the Southern Chris¬ 
tian Leadership Conference to continue to organize 
further peaceful grassroots protests across the South, 
setting up the more extensive and successful efforts of 
the 1960s. 

Further reading: Branch, Taylor. Parting the Waters: America 
in the King Years, 1954-1963. New York: Simon and Schus¬ 
ter, 1988; Williams, Donnie. The Thunder of Angels: The 
Montgomery Bus Boycott and the People who Broke the 
Back of Jim Crow. Chicago: Lawrence Hill Books, 2006. 

Richard M. Filipink, Jr. 

Montoneros (Argentine urban 
guerrillas, 1970s) 

In the early 1970s in response to the military dictator¬ 
ship in Argentina, a number of left-wing urban guerrilla 
groups formed in opposition to government authority. 
The most audacious and active of these groups was the 
Montoneros, which engaged in a number of high-pro¬ 
file kidnappings, bank robberies, bombings, and assas¬ 
sinations from 1970 to 1977 before being crushed by 
the military as part of a broader crackdown on “sub¬ 
version” and dissent in that country’s Dirty War. Most 
Montoneros were young, disaffected university students 
and would-be professionals from the urban middle 
class who engaged in acts of violence to advance their 
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political goals. Many were also women, in keeping with 
the sexual revolution then transforming much of North 
America and Europe. 

In previous decades, leftist guerrilla groups had 
formed in the Argentine backcountry, though most had 
had little impact on the country’s political life. These 
included the Tigermen (Uturuncos) in 1959, mod¬ 
eled on Cuban revolutionary Fidel Castro’s July 26 
Movement; the People’s Guerrilla Army, active in the 
early 1960s; and the 17th of October group, formed in 
1968. In March 1970 a new group, the Argentine Lib¬ 
eration Front (Frente Argentino de Liberacion), kid¬ 
napped the Paraguayan consul. In June 1970 another 
group, claiming the mantle of the deposed president 
Juan Peron and calling itself the Montoneros, kid¬ 
napped and executed former Argentine president Pedro 
E. Aramburu, in reprisal for Aramburu’s 1956 execu¬ 
tion of the Peronist general Juan Jose Valle and 27 of 
his compatriots after a failed rebellion. 

By the end of 1970 at least four leftist guerrilla 
organizations, three Peronist and one Trostsyist, were 
active in Argentina, each with fewer than several 
hundred members. In 1971-72 the Peronist groups, 
active mostly in and around Buenos Aires, staged a 
number of sensational, Robin Hood-like operations. 
In addition to bank robberies and assassinations, the 
guerrillas kidnapped government officials, prominent 
businessmen, and executives of multinational corpora¬ 
tions, who were released for cash payments to Buenos 
Aires’ poorest residents. In 1973 the Peronist guerrilla 
groups coalesced into the Montoneros, led by Mario 
Firmenich, leader of the original Montoneros formed 
in June 1970. 

Proclaiming traditional unions decadent and cor¬ 
rupt, and popular social revolution as their goal, the 
group aimed to precipitate a generalized crisis that 
would usher in a period of radical social transfor¬ 
mation, empowering the poor and redistributing the 
country’s wealth in favor of workers and peasants. 
On June 20, 1973, during events marking Peron’s 
second return from exile, pitched battles broke out 
between the Montoneros and pro-union paramili¬ 
taries in which scores, perhaps hundreds, died (the 
“Ezeiza massacre”). After Peron’s reelection as presi¬ 
dent in September 1973, the Montoneros stepped up 
their attacks against Peronist unions, most spectacu¬ 
larly in their assassination of Jose Rucci, general sec¬ 
retary of the Confederacion General del Trabajo. In 
September 1974 they received an estimated $60 mil¬ 
lion in cash and $1.2 million in charity distributed to 


the poor as ransom for the release of several promi¬ 
nent businessmen. 

The army, police, and affiliated right-wing paramil¬ 
itary groups (most notably the “Triple A,” or Alianza 
Anticomunista Argentina) responded to the upsurge 
in Montonero violence with a generalized crackdown 
on organized dissent. Thousands were imprisoned 
and tortured and thousands more executed and “dis¬ 
appeared” in the Argentine Dirty War (1976-83). In 
1976 there were an estimated 7,000 Montoneros. A 
year later the organization ceased to exist as a viable 
guerrilla force. 

Further reading: Gillespie, Richard. Soldiers of Peron: Argen¬ 
tina’s Montoneros. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1982; Lewis, Paul H. Guerrillas and Generals: The “Dirty 
War” in Argentina. Westport, CT: Praeger, 2002. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Morocco 

Following the establishment of the French protectorate 
over Morocco in 1912, numerous nationalist movements 
emerged; after World War II these parties, especially the 
Istiqlal (Independence) led by Allal al-Yusuf, mobilized 
opposition to the French regime. There was also a small 
urban-based Communist Party led Mehdi Ben Barka. 
The Sultan Muhammad Ben Yusuf, the king of the old 
Alaouite dynasty, supported the nationalist demands. In 
1947 he gave a rousing speech in the international city of 
Tangier in which he pointedly did not declare his loyalty 
to the French. This was seen as support for the national¬ 
ist cause and was a turning point in the struggle. 

After riots broke out in the major port city of Casa¬ 
blanca, the French promptly appointed a hard-line military 
man to restore order. As discontent continued to escalate, 
the sultan demanded the establishment of his own govern¬ 
ment. In 1953 the French sent Muhammad into exile, but 
he did not abdicate. The French attempted to install the 
highly unpopular Muhammad Ben Arafa, a prince of the 
Glawi house, as their puppet ruler, but he barely escaped 
an assassination attempt by Moroccan nationalists. Vio¬ 
lence increased, and Arafa fled. Faced with mounting vio¬ 
lence and an ongoing war in Algeria, the French granted 
Morocco independence in 1956. Muhammad returned to 
become King Muhammad V in 1957. 

Morocco gradually reasserted its authority over Span¬ 
ish-held territory in the north but the Spanish retained 
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control over a small enclave and several offshore islands 
that they hold until the present day. In 1959 Tangier lost 
its special status and was integrated into Morocco as a 
free port. 

Although the Istiqlal remained a key force in the 
Cabinet, Muhammad V had widespread governmental 
authority and enjoyed popular support as well as reli¬ 
gious respect based on baraka , or good fortune. After 
his death in 1962, his son succeeded as King Hassan II. 
Hassan instituted a new constitution in 1962 but con¬ 
tinued to exercise wide executive powers. The Istiqlal 
split in 1959, and a new group, the Union Nationale 
des Forces Populaire (UNFP), supported by Ben Barka, 
emerged. Following increased political opposition, Has¬ 
san proclaimed a state of emergency with full legisla¬ 
tive and executive powers in 1965. Ben Barka went into 
exile in France, where he was kidnapped and presum¬ 
ably killed with the complicity of the Moroccan gov¬ 
ernment in 1965. Political demonstrations against the 
regime continued in major cities throughout Morocco 
in the late 1960s, but Hassan remained in power owing 
to a combination of loyal courtiers, army officers, and 
security police. 

In 1971 armed cadets stormed the royal palace dur¬ 
ing Hassan’s birthday party, but when they failed to kill 
the king the attempted coup collapsed. In 1972 Hassan 
survived an airplane attack orchestrated by the former¬ 
ly loyal general Mohammad Oufkir. The coup plotters, 
including Oufkir, were killed or imprisoned. In spite of 
ongoing charges of corruption and nepotism, Hassan 
remained in power. 

Economically, Morocco was predominately an agri¬ 
cultural country but phosphates were its primary export 
and source of hard currency. Tourism was another 
major source of income. With a growing young popula¬ 
tion, Morocco, like many poor countries in the global 
south, found it increasingly difficult to provide adequate 
education or jobs for its youth. Many attempted to flee 
the poverty of the countryside by moving to the cities, 
where they joined the ranks of the unemployed, or by 
traveling to Europe as migrant workers. In the 1990s 
and afterward, these disaffected youth often sympa¬ 
thized with or joined Islamist movements. 

In 1975 Hassan claimed the territory of the Western 
Sahara, formerly held by Spain, as part of Morocco and 
launched the so-called “Green March” of hundreds of 
thousands of Moroccans to take the territory. An ongo¬ 
ing war ensued; although the United Nations demanded 
a referendum to settle the issue, Morocco has consis¬ 
tently delayed the election and the matter remains unre¬ 
solved until the present day. 



U.S. secretary of defense Caspar W. Weinberger meets with King 
Hassan (right) of Morocco. 


Although Morocco has had some success in fur¬ 
thering education and welfare projects and modern¬ 
izing its economy, wide disparities between urban and 
rural areas and differing population and tribal groups 
remain. Following Hassan’s death in 1999, his oldest 
son succeeded as King Mohammed VI. Well educated, 
Mohammed VI was keen to modernize the country; 
he also liberalized the political system, releasing many 
political prisoners from his father’s regime. In 2004 he 
also instituted a new family code to grant women more 
power. 

Islamists, many of whom opposed Morocco’s close ties 
with the West and the modernizing programs, remained 
the major opponents to King Muhammad Vi’s regime. 

See also Islamist movements; Western Saharan 
War. 
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Further reading: Munson, Henry. Religion and Power in 
Morocco. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1993.; 
Parker, Richard B. North Africa: Regional Tensions and Stra¬ 
tegic Concerns. Rev. ed. New York: Praeger, 1987; Waterbury, 
John. The Commander of the Faithful. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1970; Zartman, William I., et al. Political 
Elites in Arab North Africa: Morocco, Algeria, Libya, and 
Egypt. New York: Longman, 1982. 

Janice J. Terry 

Mossadeq, Mohammad 

(1882-1967) Iranian nationalist 

Mohammad Mossadeq led the oil nationalization 
movement in Iran in the early 1950s. Mirza Moham¬ 
mad Khan (later Mossadeq al-Saltaneh) was born in 
1882 into a wealthy aristocratic family closely con¬ 
nected to the royal family of the Qajar dynasty. His 
father, Mirza Hedayat Ashtiyani, served the Qajar 
government as the minister of budget and finance from 
1874 to 1895. Mossadeq, who was deeply influenced 
by his mother’s progressive opinions about female 
roles in society, tried to extend the rights of women 
in Iran. 

When his father died, Mossadeq succeeded him in 
the family profession as a mostowfi (auditor). He was 
appointed chief mostowfi in the province of Khorasan 
at the age of 14. Mossadeq, who supported the Consti¬ 
tutional Revolution, was elected to the First National 
Assembly as a deputy from Isfahan. 

However, his credentials were rejected because he 
had not yet attained the minimum legal age to serve 
as a deputy in Parliament. He studied public finance 
in Paris and obtained a doctoral degree in law at 
Neuchatel University in Switzerland in 1914. After 
returning to Iran, he held several important posts suc¬ 
cessively, including vice minister of finance, governor of 
Fars, minister of finance, governor of Azerbaijan, and 
foreign minister. 

After Reza Khan ousted the Qajar shah from the 
throne during the 1921 coup and established the Pahla- 
vi dynasty in 1925, Mossadeq became a leader in the 
nationalist opposition to the Pahlavi dictatorship. Mos¬ 
sadeq was imprisoned in 1940. When Reza Shah was 
dethroned by the Allies in 1941 for sympathizing with 
the Nazis, and his son Mohammad Reza was installed 
as the new shah, Mossadeq was released. In 1944 Mos¬ 
sadeq was elected as a deputy from Tehran to the 14th 
Parliament. During that time, he played a significant 


role in enacting the Single-Article Bill, which forbade 
the government from granting foreign concessions 
without the approval of parliament. 

In October 1949 a group of politicians, university 
students, merchants, and guilds in the Tehran bazaar 
(marketplace) gathered in front of the shah’s palace 
to protest the rigging of the 16th parliamentary elec¬ 
tion. These protesters, led by Mossadeq, established 
the National Front. Under Mossadeq’s leadership, the 
National Front drove the movement to nationalize the 
British-run petroleum industry. The oil nationalization 
law was approved by both the Senate and Parliament in 
March 1951. 

Mossadeq was elected prime minister on April 30, 
1951. The British government and the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company (AIOC) opposed the oil nationalization 
law and sued the Iranian government in the Interna¬ 
tional Court in the Hague. Mossadeq attempted to 
establish Iranian political and economic independence 
and to democratize the system established by the Pahla- 
vis; he favored both the nationalization of the oil indus¬ 
try and domestic reforms. However, his government 
fell in August 1953 as the result of a coup d’etat that 
was backed by the United States that opposed the oil 
nationalization and Mossadeq’s alleged communist ties. 
Mohammad Reza returned to power and Mossadeq 
was imprisoned on charges of acting against Iran. He 
was subsequently placed under house arrest; Mossadeq 
died at age 85 on March 5, 1967. He is regarded as a 
national hero. 

See also Iranian revolution. 

Further reading: Bill, James A. Musaddiq, Iranian National¬ 
ism and Oil. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1988; Gasi- 
orowski, Mark J. Mohammad Mosaddeq and the 1953 Coup 
in Iran. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 2004; Katouz- 
ian, Homa. Musaddiq and the Struggle for Power. London: 
I.B. Tauris, 1999. 

Mari Nuki 

Mountbatten, Louis, Lord (earl 
Mountbatten of Burma) 

(1900-1979) British political leader 

Lord Louis Mountbatten was the youngest son of Prince 
Louis of Battenburg and Princess Victoria of Hesse. 
His mother, a granddaughter of Great Britain’s Queen 
Victoria, was the daughter of Queen Victoria’s second 
daughter, Princess Alice, who, in turn, had married 
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Grand Duke Louis IV of Hesse. The Battenberg family 
was descended through morganatic marriage from the 
grand duke of Hesse and by Rhine. Lord Mountbatten 
was born on June 25,1900, at Frogmore House, Wind¬ 
sor, England. His family included his sisters Princess 
Alice, the mother of Philip, duke of Edinburgh; Queen 
Louise of Sweden; and a brother, George Mountbatten, 
later the second marquess of Milford Haven. 

Following in his father’s footsteps, Mountbatten 
entered the navy in 1913 and saw service on the Lion 
and the Elizabeth during World War I. His father was 
first sea lord at the outbreak of conflict, but because 
of his German ancestry was forced to resign. Anti- 
German feeling grew during the course of the war, and 
this led King George V to relinquish all German names 
and titles. Accordingly the royal family name became 
Windsor, and Battenburg became Mountbatten. 

In the interwar years, Lord Louis continued his 
career in the navy. He married Edwina Cynthia Ash¬ 
ley in 1922. Although Mountbatten’s marriage lasted 
until the death of his wife in 1960 and appeared a 
close one, there remained claims of adultery and sen¬ 
sational affairs on both parts throughout the course 
of the marriage. 

A captain at the start of World War II, Mountbat¬ 
ten commanded destroyers, losing the destroyer Kelly 
in battle off Crete in 1940. During these early years 
of conflict he saw action in the North Sea, the Medi¬ 
terranean, and the Western Approaches. He became a 
commodore in 1941 and rose to become, in a relatively 
short period, chief of combined operations. In this post 
he took on a key role in planning for the Allied invasion 
of continental Europe. His appointment as supreme 
allied commander, South East Asia Command, in 1943 
gave him the rank of acting admiral. Consequently 
he was instrumental in Allied operations to drive the 
Japanese from Burma, and in 1945 he accepted the 
Japanese surrender in Malaya. His command required 
diplomatic skills to balance the different Allied com¬ 
manders in this theatre of operations. 

Mountbatten’s distinguished wartime service was 
awarded with nobility, becoming first Viscount Mount¬ 
batten of Burma in 1946 and then Earl Mountbatten 
of Burma and Baron Romsey in 1947. In the same 
year Mountbatten was appointed viceroy of India, and 
after partition he remained as governor-general until 
1948. This meant overseeing the Indian and Pakistan 
drive to independence, and in this process he became 
a close friend of the Indian National Congress leader 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Apparently this close relation¬ 
ship did not extend to Pakistan’s Muslim League leader 


Mohammed Ali Jinnah. The partition of India was not 
an easy affair, and much violence and death came as a 
result. Some critics held Mountbatten responsible for 
these difficulties because he rushed partition and inde¬ 
pendence without proper security arrangements being 
in place. 

After India, Mountbatten remained in the navy and 
performed a number of critical duties. He became first 
sea lord in 1955 and served in the important post of 
chief of defense staff from 1959 to 1965. 

Mountbatten was assassinated by the Provisional 
Irish Republican Army on August 27,1979, while on 
vacation in County Sligo in the Republic of Ireland. A 
bomb was planted on his boat. The explosion killed his 
eldest daughter’s mother-in-law, the Dowager Baroness 
Brabourne; his elder daughter’s fourth son, Nicholas 
Knatchbull; and Paul Maxwell, a crew member. 

The murder was widely condemned by both the 
president and the prime minister of Ireland. Mount¬ 
batten was buried in Romsey Abbey. The investiga¬ 
tion that followed led to the arrest and conviction of 
Thomas McMahon in 1979 for the murders; although 
given a life sentence, he was released from prison fol¬ 
lowing the Good Friday Agreement of 1998. 

Further reading: Butler, David. Lord Mountbatten: The Last 
Viceroy. London: Methen, 1985; Evans, William. The Mount¬ 
batten Years. London: Headline Books, 1990; Terraine, John. 
Life and Times of Lord Mountbatten. Austin: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1980; Ziegler, Philip. Mountbatten: The Offi¬ 
cial Biography. London: Orion Publishing, 2001. 

Theodore W. Eversole 

Mugabe, Robert 

(1924- ) Zimbabwean president 

Robert Mugabe was educated in mission schools and 
earned a degree in higher education from Fort Hare Uni¬ 
versity in South Africa. As a young man, he joined the 
Zimbabwe African People’s Union (ZAPU) with Joshua 
Nkomo, but split off to form the Zimbabwe African 
National Union (ZANU), which led a guerrilla warfare 
struggle against the white-dominated Ian Smith regime in 
Rhodesia. After protracted negotiations with Great Brit¬ 
ain, Zimbabwe finally attained full independence under 
a one-person, one-vote rubric in 1979. Mugabe initially 
led a coalition government with his rival Nkomo, but 
gradually evolved a one-party state under his sole rule. 
In the 1980s Mugabe was hailed as an African statesman 
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by Western governments. Zimbabwe had a biracial gov¬ 
ernment and made economic progress; Mugabe’s regime 
also was successful in raising educational levels for boys 
and girls, with one of the highest literacy rates in Africa. 
In the 1990s Mugabe became increasingly dictatorial 
and refused to cede power even in face of the 2000 elec¬ 
tions, when the opposition electoral vote was clearly the 
majority. Amid widespread charges of corruption and 
vote rigging, Mugabe’s ZANU party declared victory 
in the spring 2005 elections. Mugabe also retained the 
right personally to select two dozen members of parlia¬ 
ment. He also ordered the confiscation of white-owned 
land that was then distributed to his supporters. On 
the pretext of urban renewal, he also tore down urban 
shanty towns that were centers of political opposition 
to his regime. The resultant political crisis contributed 
to economic chaos and declining productivity as well 
as wide-spread condemnation from European nations, 
but, in spite of his advanced age, Mugabe announced 
his determination to remain in power, despite on appar¬ 
ent victory by the opposition in the national March 29, 
2008, elections. 

See also Rhodesia/Zimbabwe independence move¬ 
ments. 

Further reading: Chan, Stephen. Robert Mugabe: A Life of 
Power and Violence. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 2003; Meredith, Martin. Our Votes, Our Guns: Rob¬ 
ert Mugabe and the Tragedy of Zimbabwe. Boulder, CO: Per¬ 
seus Books, 2003. 

Janice J. Terry 

Musharraf, Pervez 

(1943- ) Pakistani leader 

Born in Delhi on August 11, 1943, to an educated mid¬ 
dle-class family, Pervez Musharraf immigrated with his 
family to Pakistan during the Indian partition later that 
decade. Musharraf’s education included enrollment at the 
Pakistan Military Academy, the Staff College in Quetta, 
and the National Defence College. He rose very quickly 
through the Pakistani military ranks despite the fact that 
he and his family were not members of the Punjab upper 
class, which dominated the Pakistani officer corps. His 
military career began in 1964 with various commands 
that included artillery and infantry units and then leader¬ 
ship over commando units. Musharraf graduated from 
the Royal College of Defence Studies in the United King¬ 
dom before being named the director-general of the mili¬ 


tary by Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto, and he partici¬ 
pated in the Indo-Pakistani Wars of 1965 and 1971. 

In 1998 Musharraf became the army chief two days 
after the resignation of General Jehangir Karamat, the 
first army chief of staff to ever step down. Some ana¬ 
lysts suggested that the appointment of the non-Pun¬ 
jab Musharraf by Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif was 
designed to prevent him from becoming too powerful. 
But Musharraf, along with other military officers, soon 
became frustrated with the prime minister’s diplomat¬ 
ic efforts to resolve the crisis with India. A crisis that 
resulted would end Pakistan’s democratic experiment. 

General Musharraf took over the government of Pak¬ 
istan in a bloodless coup on October 12,1999, and became 
the 12th president of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan 
on June 20, 2001. The coup began when Prime Minis¬ 
ter Nawaz Sharif attempted to fire Musharraf and replace 
him with the director of the Pakistani Intelligence Services, 
or the ISI, Khwaja Ziauddin. Out of the country when the 
crisis began, Musharraf immediately returned to Pakistan, 
and, with the support of senior military officials, Musharraf 
landed and assumed control of the government, ultimately 
exiling Sharif. He then suspended the national assembly. 

In April 2002 Musharraf held a national referendum 
in order to legitimize his rule, which was extended for 
five years. The majority of Pakistani political parties, 
however, boycotted the election, and voter participation 
was believed to have been about 3 percent. In October 
2002 general elections were held, and the pro-Musharraf 
PML-Q party won a number of seats. On December 14, 
2003, a bomb exploded just minutes after Musharraf’s 
motorcade crossed a bridge in Rawalpindi. Eleven days 
later another attempt to assassinate him resulted in the 
death of 16 people nearby. Musharraf temporarily broke 
the deadlock in December of 2004 in order to pass 
the Seventeenth Amendment, which legalized his 1999 
coup. In January 2004 another referendum extended his 
presidency until October 2007. Several significant issues 
marked Musharraf’s presidency. After the September 11, 
2001, attacks on the United States Musharraf allied with 
the United States in the War on Terrorism. Radicals with¬ 
in Pakistan continued to target him for assassination. In 
November Musharraf declared emergency rule and dis¬ 
missed the Supreme Court. He arrested opposition lead¬ 
ers and restricted media. In late November his new, person¬ 
ally appointed Supreme Court dropped all challenges to 
his legitimacy as president, and Musharraf renounced his 
military role. On December 15, 2007, Musharraf ended 
the state of emergency, ahead of the scheduled January 
8 elections. The December 27 assassination of Benazir 
Bhutto, however, intesified the opposition to Musharraf, 
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and his party was soundly defeated in delayed parlia¬ 
mentary elections in February. 

Further reading: Bennett Jones, Owen. Pakistan: Eye of the 
Storm. Lahore: Vanguard, 2002; Kukreja, V. and M. Singh, 
eds. Pakistan: Democracy, Development and Security Issues. 
Karachi: Paramount Publishing, 2005; Weaver, Mary Anne. 
Pakistan: In the Shadow of Jihad and Afghanistan. New 
York: Farrar, Straus, and Giroux, 2002. 

Matthew H. Wahlert 

music 

Since 1950 there have been many styles of music and large 
numbers of important musicians who have influenced 
people throughout the world. It has also been a period 
where—although concerts continued to be held—for 
many people, music was heard on the radio, television, 
played on record players, tape recorders, video players, 
CD players, and also on Walkmans, MP3 players, and 
iPods. The use of juke boxes has gradually fallen from 
favor; “musac” was installed in many hotels, shopping 
centers and supermarkets, and during the 1990s there was 
the emergence—initially in Japan, and later elsewhere— 
of karaoke. Many of the major companies—HMV, Sony, 
CBS, and others—have been quick to move with the 
changes in technology. With large numbers of countries 
becoming independent, there has also been the compos¬ 
ing of many national anthems, and the active encourage¬ 
ment of local music, both traditional and contemporary. 
The period from 1950 also saw the emergence of film 
music by many famous film music composers, including 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold (1897-1957), and also other 
musicians and singers. There have also been more devel¬ 
opments, including the increasing importance of music 
in schools, with most primary and secondary schools 
around the world teaching music, and many millions of 
students learning to play musical instruments, with the 
mass production of quality instruments reducing the costs 
of acquiring a good instrument. 

CLASSICAL AND STAGE MUSIC 

Classical music during this period has remained strong, 
with the well-known musical works from early peri¬ 
ods—by Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner and oth¬ 
ers—remaining popular; indeed Beethoven’s “Ode to 
Joy” has become the European anthem. In addition 
there have been new classical composers, such as Ben¬ 
jamin Britten (later Baron Britten of Aldeburgh; 1913- 


1976), then Dmitry Shostakovich (1906-1975), with 
George Gershwin (1898-1937) contributing “classical 
jazz.” There have also been many great classical solo¬ 
ists of the period, with a few to remember being vio¬ 
linists Yehudi Menuhin (later Lord Menuhin of Stoke 
d’Abernon; 1916-99), David Oistrakh (1908-74), 
Alfredo Campoli (1906-91), and Nigel Kennedy (b. 
1956); cellists Jacqueline du Pres (1945-87), Pablo 
Casals (1876-1973); Mstislav Rostropovich (1927, 
2007); flautist James Galway (b. 1939); and classi¬ 
cal guitarist John Williams (b. 1941). There were also 
some others such as pianist Richard Clayderman (b. 
1953), who sold tens of thousands of recordings. In 
addition there have been important conductors of clas¬ 
sical music such as Herbert von Karajan (1908-89) 
of the Vienna State Orchestra, Daniel Barenboim (b. 
1942); Andre Previn (b. 1929), Antal Dorati (1906-88); 
Vladimir Askenazy (b. 1937), Zubin Mehta (b. 1936); 
Raphael Kubelak (1914-96), and Leonard Bernstein 
(1918-90), who was also a composer of West Side 
Story (1957) and much else. 

Mention should also be made of miminalist composi¬ 
tions during the 1960s made by Terry Riley, Steve Reich, 
and Philip Glass, with early 21st-century composers being 
Oliver Knussen, Thomas Ades, and Michael Daugherty. 

Singing, which had been very popular before the 
1950s, had a resurgence of interest with the Eurovision 
Song Contest and other events. The Australian-born 
operatic soprano and concert singer Joan Sutherland 
(b. 1926) is internationally acclaimed for her coloratu¬ 
ra roles; and the New Zealander Dame Kiri Te Kanawa 
(b. 1944) is also a popular opera singer. Other operatic 
singers who have been famous include the Three Ten¬ 
ors: Luciano Pavarotti (1935-2007); Placido Domingo 
(b. 1941); and Jose Carreras (b. 1946). Singers include 
British duos Pearl Carr and Teddy Johnson, and Len- 
nie Peters (1939-92) and Dianne Lee (b. 1950). There 
has also been a revival of interest in musicals with 
Andrew Lloyd Webber’s (b. 1948) Jesus Christ Super- 
star (1971), Evita (1978), Cats (1981), and The Phan¬ 
tom of the Opera (1986) playing to packed audiences. 
Cats became the longest-running musical in the his¬ 
tory of British theater, and it only closed on Broadway, 
New York, in 2000 after 7,485 performances. Com¬ 
poser Richard Rodgers (1902-79) and lyricist Oscar 
Hammerstein (1895-1960) were extremely influen¬ 
tial. Famous singers include Bing Crosby (1903-77); 
Cliff Richard (b. 1940), who operated with the back¬ 
ing band “The Shadows”; Frank Sinatra (1915-98); 
Tommy Steele (b. 1936); Liberace (1919-87); singer 
and songwriter Barry Manilow (b. 1943); Elton John 
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(b. 1947), who was also a pianist and one of the most 
popular entertainers of the late 20th century; and 
American Eartha Kitt (b. 1927), who became famous 
for her sultry vocal style. 

Protest music has had an important role, with 
many lyric writers and singers having a major politi¬ 
cal message. They include the Australian Peter Garrett 
(b. 1953) of Midnight Oil, now a politician, and Raul 
Alarcon, who led the “No Waltz” in a protest against 
the Chilean dictator General Augusto Pinochet 
Ugarte, adapting music from Blue Danube by Strauss. 
Others include American singer Joan Baez (b. 1941), 
who protested against the Vietnam War, and Irish 
“mouth musician” Sinead O’Connor (b. 1966). Some 
protest groups came together at Woodstock, New York, 
in 1969. Folk music has long been popular throughout 
the world and has had a revival, with traditional folk 
music from Bob Dylan (b. 1941) and other singer-song- 
writers attracting large audiences. 

FUSION 

The early 1950s saw country and bluegrass music 
come into the mainstream. At the same time, rock 
and roll was taking shape from the musical intersec¬ 
tion of blues, rhythm and blues, and some injections of 
that same country music. Though at times the listen¬ 
ers and marketers of country and rock music would 
seem demographically and geographically different, as 
the decades progressed musical creativity would spark 
lively interconnections and fusions between the styles. 

With each new generation of musicians and listen¬ 
ers through the latter half of the 20th century and the 
start of the 21st, country and rock would each return 
to their beginnings in the music of earlier days. In the 
1950s and 1960s much of that earlier music was being 
brought back to popular attention by the artists of the 
folk music revival. 

Artists such as Pete Seeger, Woody Guthrie, the 
Weavers, and Feadbelly—who had taken up music as 
a tool of social protest during the Great Depression 
and World War II—would inspire newer generations 
of singers, songwriters, and players. These musicians 
would find in music a tool not only for political com¬ 
ment but for personal introspection. 

Though it is often of a much rawer and rowdier 
nature, such personal emotional expression is a defin¬ 
ing factor in the blues. Many folk revival musicians 
of the 1960s revered blues heroes such as Son House 
and Robert Johnson. A decade earlier in the Missis¬ 
sippi Delta, where that music had its genesis, a white 
singer had started making records that would cross the 


boundaries of country, blues, pop, and folk in a way no 
one had done before. His name was Elvis Presley. 

Presley grew up poor in rural Mississippi. He was 
working as a truck driver in Memphis when he stopped 
by Sun Studios one day to record a birthday song for 
his mother. Studio owner Sam Phillips heard in Presley’s 
style something he’d been on the look out for: a white 
singer who had the sound of the black Delta in his voice. 
Presley’s first single, released in 1954, was a textbook 
exercise in fusion and changes to come: The A side was 
“That’s All Right Mama,” written by blues musician 
Arthur “Big Boy” Crudup, while the B side was blue- 
grass giant Bill Monroe’s “Blue Moon of Kentucky.” 
Presley’s early recordings are some of the strongest 
bridges between folk, blues, country, pop, and rock and 
roll. His voice, too, remained distinctive, however far 
from the energy of those roots he sometimes strayed. 

An occasional drop-in at Presley’s early Memphis 
sessions was another singer with a distinctive voice who 
would go on to become a towering and long-lived pres¬ 
ence in country, folk, gospel, and rock and roll. Johnny 
Cash’s authentic yet mysterious image as The Man in 
Black was as unique as his music, and his troubled life as 
well as his religious commitment drew listeners on both 
sides of that divide to his music, which ranged from the 
folk-tinged “Folsom Prison Blues” to the fiery “I Walk 
the Fine” to the roots-rock hybrid “Get Rhythm.” That 
fusion of blues, country, rock, and gospel with an up¬ 
tempo danceable beat appealed to teenagers across the 
country and across the races in the 1950s, but by the 
end of that decade it had begun to die off as a style. 
It would be a temporary lull, though, as San Antonio 
native and California transplant Rosie Flores and oth¬ 
ers would revive it beginning in the 1980s. 

Another singer with a memorable voice and strong 
writing style had a far briefer career than either Presley 
or Cash, but his music did as much as theirs to intermin¬ 
gle the rivers of sound that flowed from country, rock, 
and folk during that decade and beyond. Hank Wil¬ 
liams fused blues and longing and honky-tonk country 
melodies so successfully that his rural-themed images 
helped his music cross over to pop and rock listeners. 
Songs such as “I’m So Fonesome I Could Cry” and 
“Hey Good Fookin’” became standards in the 1950s 
and remained so well into the 21st century, for audi¬ 
ences across pop, bluegrass, and country. 

The late 1950s and early 1960s saw country music 
become sugar-coated with strings and choral arrange¬ 
ments, in what was called the Nashville sound. Produc¬ 
ers there were going after a pop market that was mired 
in productions that valued sound over substance. These 
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producers had their successes, and some good or at least 
interesting music came out of them—Patsy Cline crossed 
over to pop success, as did Roger Miller and Jeannie C. 
Riley—but it was not long before restless offshoots of 
both country and pop began taking the sounds in new 
directions. In pop, the motor city of Detroit saw the 
birth of the Motown sound and the popularity of art¬ 
ists such as Smokey Robinson, the Temptations, and 
the Supremes, and the beginning of musical integration 
as white listeners came in droves to hear black artists. 
In Memphis, Stax records and Booker T and the MGs 
proved vital forces. 

THE SONGWRITER 

Many artists drew from the folk music revival and 
expanded on it. The strongest of these were the evolu¬ 
tion of the folk songwriter from a balladeer who told 
stories of events or history to one who wrote and sang 
powerfully of his or her own emotions, and the parallel 
return of musician as social rebel and commentator on 
social injustice. 

The decade of the 1960s saw the emergence of the 
songwriter as a major and lasting force in country and 
popular music. Record buyers and concert goers began 
to notice and remember who wrote the songs. The time 
was filled with good, passionate, and original tune- 
smiths such as Tom Paxton and Ian and Sylvia Tyson, 
as well as with singers and players whose gift was to 
interpret the songs of others. 

Bob Dylan’s poetic, iconoclastic imagery was for 
many the defining music of the decade. Although Dylan 
was not a powerhouse singer himself, the power of his 
ideas nonetheless drew people to buy his records and 
come to his concerts. Fellow artists covered his songs as 
well, with the top three women artists of the folk music 
revival, Joan Baez, Judy Collins, and Carolyn Hester, 
among those who made Dylan’s songs an integral part of 
their work. 

The Minnesota-born Dylan counted dust-bowl folk 
troubadour Woody Guthrie as an essential hero, and 
like Guthrie, Dylan was not willing to be bound by 
some-one else’s idea of who or what he should be as 
an artist. In 1965 he played an electric guitar onstage 
at the famed Newport Folk Festival. That shook things 
up at the time and raised questions about the limits and 
bounds of folk, rock, and country that still prompt vital 
discussion today. 

Gram Parsons was another songwriter of the 1960s 
with a legacy as a writer and as a performer who blurred 
the boundaries between rock and country, a legacy that 
has endured despite his early death. Raised in Florida 


and Georgia, the Harvard dropout found his way out 
to California not long after Dylan’s tradition-breaking 
set on the stage at Newport. Parsons joined the Byrds, 
a rock band that quickly became more folk and coun¬ 
try oriented under Parsons’s influence. The list of songs 
Parsons had written already included the country and 
folk classics “Brass Buttons” and “Luxury Liner.” The 
Byrds’ 1968 release, Sweetheart of the Rodeo, con¬ 
tained another, “Hickory Wind,” which is perhaps the 
song that best shows Parsons’s love for and understand¬ 
ing of traditional country. 

Country music was a door Parsons opened for 
Emmylou Harris, who was his duet partner during the 
last years of his life. Harris was singing at folk clubs in 
the Washington, D.C., area when Parsons first heard 
her. A year later, with a recording contract for his solo 
debut in hand, he hired her to sing on the project. Two 
years later, a return to the drug and alcohol abuse he 
thought he’d conquered led to Parsons’s death. 

While Harris was forging ways to stay true to her 
vision of country music, rocker Bruce Springsteen was 
moving closer to folk, and country artists such as Uncle 
Tupelo, the Tractors, and singer-songwriter Marty Stu¬ 
art—who got his start in bluegrass—were moving toward 
rock rhythms and styles. The lines between roots rock 
and alternative country in band settings continued to 
blur, defined more by volume and dress, and occasionally 
by lyrical content, than by differences in melody. Singers 
and songwriters like Stuart, Gretchen Peters, and Mark 
Selby, while rooted in country, also found chart success 
with songs recorded by pop, blues, and rock artists. 

Peters, a thoughtful songwriter and gifted singer 
who made the move from Colorado to Nashville in 
the mid-1980s, just about the time Marty Stuart was 
scoring chart hits, wrote music that found her equally 
at home performing at the Folk Alliance convention, 
cowriting with rocker Bryan Adams, and seeing her 
tunes cut by country new traditionalist Patty Loveless, 
blues rocker Bonnie Raitt, and pop country superstar 
Shania Twain. 

Though she recorded one of Gretchen Peters’s songs 
on her first release, Shania Twain soon turned to mak¬ 
ing recordings of songs she wrote herself or with her 
husband, rock producer Robert John Lange. The more 
rock-laced they got the more controversy followed her 
country music career, but it was a clearly a combination 
that fueled millions of dollars in music sales and brought 
many listeners into the country section of record stores 
who had never ventured there before. 

Alison Krauss, known for the clarity of her voice and 
her wide-ranging song selection, might have seemed to 
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be going in a far different direction than Twain, but the 
two had more in common than sharing a stage. Twain 
reached pop and rock audiences with a blend of lyrics 
and style that crossed both those boundaries. Krauss 
built her foundation on traditional bluegrass and con¬ 
tinued to play it, but took her listeners to true bluegrass 
versions of pop and rock songs they would likely not 
have encountered. 

It is a characteristic that has marked all the artists 
who have been involved in the fusion of country music 
and rock: a musical imagination that can see and hear 
beyond borders, and an understanding of what can be 
changed and what can remain the same, where the heart 
of the music lies. The period since 1950 has seen a mas¬ 
sive increase in popular music, or “Pop Music,” as it has 
come to be known. The earliest type was probably the 
blues, evolving from African-American traditions and 
gaining popularity in the United States during the 1930s, 
with jazz taking over as an art form characterized by blue 
notes and improvisation. By the 1950s, records of jazz 
music were sold throughout the world. Jazz musicians 
from 1950 include many who played from the 1920s 
and 1930s: Louis Armstrong (1901-71), Count Basie 
(1904-84), and Duke Ellington (1899-1974). There 
have also been a number of major political figures who 
have played jazz in public, including Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk of Cambodia, King Rama IX (Bhumibol) of 
Thailand, and former U.S. president Bill Clinton. 

POPULAR STYLES 

Country music, often known as country and western 
music, officially started in Tennessee in 1927 with Jim¬ 
mie Rodgers, and became popular with the increased 
sale of records. This style of music remained popular in 
the United States and in Australia. Australian country 
musicians include Slim Dusty (1927-2003); Australian 
country and western music enthusiasts meet regularly 
at Tamworth, New South Wales, each year. 

Although the rock and roll period is usually regard¬ 
ed as the late 1950s and the 1960s, some of the tradi¬ 
tions go back to the late 1920s. Nevertheless, most of 
the important rock and roll musicians date from the 
1950s: Chuck Berry (b. 1926), Fats Domino (b. 1928), 
and Elvis Presley (1935-77) being three of the earli¬ 
est well-known names in this style, with Presley’s title 
of “King of Rock and Roll.” He recorded over 450 
original songs, not least “Blue Suede Shoes” (1956), 
“Jailhouse Rock” (1958), “Little Sister” (1961), 
“Viva Las Vegas” (1964), and “Suspicious Minds” 
(1969). The Beatles, which included Paul McCartney 
(b. 1942), John Lennon (1940-80), George Harrison 



Dubbed the “King of Rock ‘n Roll,” Elvis Presley came to promi¬ 
nence in the United States in the 1950s. 


(1943-2001), and Ringo Starr (b. 1940), was the most 
famous of the early bands. Jim Morrison (1943-71), of 
The Doors, used tempo and lyrics that had the ability 
to tap the mood of American youth in 1967. He left the 
United States in 1971 to move to Paris, where he died 
three months later. 

Other pop groups include Abba, Adam and the 
Ants, the Boomtown Rats, the Dead Kennedys, NXS, 
The Osmonds, The Rolling Stones, the Spice Girls, U2, 
and The Who. The British television series Top of the 
Pops helped promote many of the groups, and also a 
large number of prominent pop stars including Bono 
(b. 1960) from U2, Bob Geldof (b. 1951), Boy George 
(b. 1961), Gary Glitter (b. 1944), rock guitarist and 
singer Jimi Hendrix (1942-70), Michael Jackson (b. 
1958), Mick Jagger (b. 1943), Jonathan King (b. 1944), 
Madonna (b. 1958), and Marilynn (b. 1962). Geldof 
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became even more famous with his Live Aid (1985) 
musical recordings, which raised money for his Ethio¬ 
pian famine appeal; and Madonna has been involved 
in songwriting, acting in films, and many other parts of 
the entertainment industry. Progressive rock came about 
largely from the 1960s in Britain and also in Europe, 
with bands such as Alice Cooper, led by Alice Cooper 
(b. 1948), Pink Floyd (made famous with “Dark Side of 
the Moon”), and Genesis. 

The mid-1970s saw the emergence of punk rock, 
with hard rock music played at fast speeds with simple 
lyrics and fewer than three chords. The groups include 
Television, the Ramones, and the Sex Pistols—the lat¬ 
ter with Sid Vicious (1957-79) and Johnny Rotten (b. 
1956) gaining notoriety. These generally used electric 
guitars, electric bass, and drums—with other subtypes 
developing, such as grunge, with Nirvana’s Kurt Cobain 
(1967-94), pop punk; Emo (emotionally charged punk 
rock); and Gothic rock. 

There were also heavy metal groups, which tended 
to have aggressive and driving rhythms, with the music 
highly amplified and distorted, and grandiose lyrics, 
with many of the audience involved in “head banging.” 
Groups included A.C./D.C., Aerosmith, Black Sabbath 
(starring Ozzy Osbourne, b. 1948), Deep Purple, Led 
Zeppelin, Meatloaf, and The Sisters of Mercy. 

Other types of music of the period from 1950 include 
funk, hip hop, salsa, soul, and disco. Some early devel¬ 
opments in African-American music included gospel and 
also, in the Caribbean, steel bands. Funk music origi¬ 
nated from African Americans, with the most famous 
musician in this style being James Brown (1933-2006), 
the “ Godfather of Soul. ” 

Hip hop music tends to have rapping and largely 
came about with disc jockeys trying to repeat the per¬ 
cussion rhythms of funk or disco songs. Salsa music 
largely came from the Caribbean and became popular 
in many Latin countries in Central and South America 
and in the Mediterranean. It is also very popular among 
Cuban exiles in the United States. Soul music grew out 
of the African-American gospel singing and blues tra¬ 
dition from the 1950s, with musicians such as Aretha 
Franklin becoming well known. 

Disco music, for dance, essentially drew from funk, 
salsa, and from the Caribbean soul music, being popu¬ 
lar in night clubs. Reggae music, some associated with 
the Rastafarian movement, has also become popular 
in Britain and other places with large expatriate West 


Indian communities. The most famous reggae musician, 
Bob Marley (1945-81), incorporated a rock-influenced 
hybrid, making Marley an international superstar. 

In the 1990s, there was a development of New Age 
music, representing some form of connection to Mother 
Earth or Gaia. This included the sound of animals, as 
well as quiet songs that had the idea of aiding medita¬ 
tion and helping energize yoga sessions, having a calming 
influence, and representing essentially a cultural back¬ 
lash and alternative to punk rock and heavy metal. This 
has also been reflected in a rise in interest in choir music 
by the King’s College Choir from Cambridge, England; 
the Mormon Tabernacle Choir from Utah; Welsh male 
voice choirs; and British marching bands from the coal 
mines in the north. There has also been a resurgence 
of the massive Estonian choirs, and renewed interest in 
Australian Aboriginal music, with the Yothu Yindi band 
being probably the best-known group. There has, simi¬ 
larly, been a revival of Zulu and other African chants, 
and also music from remote places such as harp music 
from Paraguay and Tibetan music. 

There has also been much music around the world 
often collectively known as world music, for instance, 
in Greece, Nana Mouskouri (b. 1934). There have also 
been many internationally acclaimed African singers 
and musicians, the most famous probably being Ali 
Farka Toure (1939-2006) from Mali. There have also 
been many Algerian and Egyptian singers. In India, 
music played on a sitar by Ravi Shankar and others has 
been popular in its own right and in Bollywood films. 

In China, Chinese operatic music has remained, 
in spite of China becoming communist—although 
there were major changes in Chinese music during the 
Cultural Revolution from 1966, with Jiang Qing 
(Madam Mao) taking part in promoting new revolu¬ 
tionary themes in music. Elsewhere in Southeast Asia, 
Gamelan music in Java and Bali continues, and there 
has been much interest in pop music, with “45” records 
of the music of Sim Sisamouth of Cambodia and others 
being popular during the early 1970s. 

Further reading: Hartog, Howard, ed. European Music in 
the Twentieth Century. London: Kegan Paul, 1957; Kennedy, 
Michael. The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Music. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1980; Westrup, J. A., and F. L. I. Har¬ 
rison, Collins Music Encyclopedia. London: Collins, 1988. 
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Namibia 

Namibia’s government is a multiparty, multiracial 
democracy. The country is bounded on the north by 
Angola and Zambia, on the east by Botswana and 
South Africa, on the south by South Africa, and on the 
west by the Atlantic Ocean. The total area of Namibia 
is 824,269 square kilometers. Windhoek is the capi¬ 
tal and the main city. The population was estimated 
at about 2 million in 2005. The dominant religion is 
Christianity, mostly Lutheran, with English and Afri¬ 
kaans as the common languages. 

Namibia spent much of the 20th century under 
colonial rule. As South West Africa, it was a possession 
of Germany. From 1904 to 1906 the Namibians rose 
against their German rulers. The rebellion was crushed, 
and most of the indigenous people were stripped of 
their land. On July 19, 1915, the last German troops 
surrendered to the South African expeditionary corps at 
Khorab, and the South African military occupation of 
Namibia began. Namibia was seen as a valuable asset 
to whoever controlled it because of its mineral wealth 
and agricultural potential. 

On December 17, 1920, South Africa received 
official approval from the League of Nations to rule 
Namibia under a “C” mandate. This type of mandate 
was designated for former German territories that were 
not considered to be likely to pass into independence 
in the foreseeable future. It led to decades of tension. 
Although the South Africans publicly claimed that the 
mandate should be viewed as a position of great trust 


and honor, in practice it offered profits and advantages 
to South African nationals. For all essential purposes, 
Namibia had been annexed to South Africa, with the 
interests of Namibians subordinate to those of whites. 

The South-West Africa People’s Organization 
(SWAPO), a Marxist guerrilla group founded in 1960, 
began fighting for Namibia’s independence in 1966. 
In 1966 the United Nations (UN) passed Resolu¬ 
tion 2145, which revoked South Africa’s mandate and 
changed the country’s name to Namibia. The UN bro¬ 
kered a peace agreement in 1977 in which South Africa 
accepted UN control over Namibia. Only in 1988, how¬ 
ever, did South Africa agree to withdraw from Namibia. 
The new government held UN-supervised elections in 
1989, which SWAPO won decisively. Sam Nujomo, one 
of the leaders of the independence movement, became 
Namibia’s first president. After independence, the gov¬ 
ernment pursued a policy of compromise with opposi¬ 
tion groups and worked to address racial inequalities. 

There is an extreme disparity between the income 
levels of blacks and whites. However, the living stan¬ 
dards of blacks have been steadily improving, and the 
major economic resources in the country are no longer 
controlled exclusively by whites. The country’s modern 
market sector produces most of its wealth, while a tra¬ 
ditional subsistence agricultural sector supports most of 
its labor force. The principal exports are diamonds, cop¬ 
per, uranium, gold, lead, cattle, and fish. Ranching is still 
controlled largely by white citizens and foreign interests. 
In other industries—notably mining, fishing, and tour¬ 
ism—the participation of indigenous entrepreneurs has 
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been increased to provide economic opportunities for 
blacks. The unemployment rate of nearly 40 percent in 
2000 primarily affected the black majority. 

Namibia struggled to bring equality to its indig¬ 
enous population. Racially, in 2005, black Africans 
made up 87.5 percent of the population, with white 
Africans numbering 6 percent and people of mixed race 
making up 6.5 percent. 

By law, all indigenous groups participate equally in 
decisions affecting their lands, cultures, traditions, and 
allocations of natural resources. However, Namibia’s 
indigenous citizens were unable to fully exercise these 
rights as a result of minimal access to education, limited 
economic opportunities under colonial rule, and their 
relative isolation. Virtually all of the country’s minori¬ 
ties are represented in Parliament, in senior positions 
in the cabinet, and at other levels of government. The 
San, also known as Bushmen, are particularly disad¬ 
vantaged. The government took numerous measures 
to end societal discrimination against the San. How¬ 
ever, many San children do not attend school, making 
advancement difficult. 

The future of Namibia remained in doubt at the start 
of the 21st century. The spread of the human immuno¬ 
deficiency virus (HIV) held the possibility of devastat¬ 
ing the country. Over 20 percent of Namibian adults 
were infected with HIV. Additionally the presence of 
numerous refugees from nearby war-torn nations held 
the potential to drag down the economy and involve 
Namibians in cross-border conflicts. Desertification, 
land degradation, and wildlife poaching were likely to 
remain issues of concern in the foreseeable future. 

Further reading: CIDMAA (Centre d’information et de 
documentation sur le Mozambique et l’Afrique australe). 
Towards Namibian Independence: Prospects for Develop¬ 
ment and Cooperation. Montreal: Canadian Council for 
International Cooperation, 1984; Jaster, Robert S. South 
Africa in Namibia: The Botha Strategy. Lanham, MD: Uni¬ 
versity Press of America, 1985; Rotberg, Robert I. Namibia: 
Political and Economic Prospects. Lexington, MA: Lexing¬ 
ton Books, 1983. 
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Nasser, Gamal Abdel 

(1918-1970) Egyptian president 

Gamal Abdel Nasser led the 1952 Egyptian revolu¬ 
tion that overthrew the corrupt and ineffective monar- 



Gamal Abdel Nasser (center left) led the 1952 Egyptian revolution 
that overthrew the corrupt monarchy of King Farouk. 


chy of King Farouk. Nasser was born into a working- 
class family in Asyut province. His father was a postal 
clerk. Nasser graduated from the Royal Military Acad¬ 
emy in Cairo and served in the Sudan. He fought in 
the 1948 Arab-Israeli War at Falluja, where Egyptian 
forces held out against Israel until the war’s end. After 
the 1948 war, Nasser and other junior officers blamed 
King Farouk for the war’s substandard weaponry and 
lack of military strategy. 

Nasser was one of the founders of the secret Free 
Officers group that was determined to oust Farouk and 
set Egypt on a different path. Although the older and 
better-known Brigadier-General Muhammad Naguib 
was put forward to the public as the head of the offi¬ 
cers’ group, Nasser was in fact the acknowledged leader. 
He was known for carefully listening to all viewpoints 
and then making decisions. On July 22, 1952, the Free 
Officers overthrew the monarchy in a practically blood¬ 
less coup d’etat. A Revolutionary Command Council 
(RCC) was established with Naguib as its head. Nasser 
and Naguib clashed over whether to keep a parliamen¬ 
tary system or to establish a one-party state with popu¬ 
list support, a course Nasser favored. The majority of 
the officers favored Nasser, and a single party, the Fib- 
era tion Rally, was established in 1953. After a failed 
assassination attempt on Nasser in 1954, the Muslim 
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Brotherhood, with whom Naguib had close ties, was 
banned, and Naguib was removed from power. A new 
constitution was implemented in 1956 and Nasser was 
elected president by a huge majority of Egyptian voters. 
He was twice reelected to the position. A highly char¬ 
ismatic figure and a brilliant speaker in colloquial Ara¬ 
bic, Nasser was extremely popular with the majority of 
Egyptians and among average Arabs everywhere. 

Not an ideologue, Nasser was a pragmatic politi¬ 
cal leader who sought to develop Egypt economically 
and socially. He moved toward socialism and the Sovi¬ 
et Union after his requests for military aid had been 
rebuffed by the United States. His regime jailed mem¬ 
bers of both the Egyptian Communist Party and the 
Muslim Brotherhood on the right. 

After attending the Bandung Conference in 1955, 
Nasser joined with Jawaharlal Nehru of India and 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia in championing positive 
neutralism, in which Third World nations would not 
forge solid alliances with either the United States or the 
Soviet Union in the cold war but would instead act in 
their own best interests. Neither of the superpowers liked 
this approach, but the United States was particularly 
hostile to it. Steering a neutral course, Nasser opposed 
the Western-led CENTO/Baghdad Pact and opposed 
Arab regimes such as the Hashemite monarchies in Iraq 
and Jordan and the conservative, extremely pro-Western 
Saudi Arabian monarchy. 

Nasser also spoke of Egypt belonging to three 
circles: the Arab, African, and Islamic worlds. Under 
Nasser, Egypt became a center for African and Arab 
political leaders and students. Although he was per¬ 
sonally a devout Muslim, Nasser was committed to 
secular government and persecuted Islamists, par¬ 
ticularly the Muslim Brotherhood, which sought to 
establish a state based on Muslim religious law and 
practice. 

Like all Arab leaders, Nasser supported the Pal¬ 
estinian cause and their right to self-determination. 
He permitted some fedayeen (self-sacrificers) guerrilla 
attacks from the Egyptian-administered Gaza Strip in 
Israel, but he also recognized the superiority of Isra¬ 
el’s military. Consequently he initially sought, through 
back channels, to negotiate settlements to the conflict 
with Israel. Israel insisted on face-to-face negotiations, 
and the attempts all failed. 

In 1956 after the United States had refused to grant 
aid for building the Aswan Dam, Nasser nationalized 
the Suez Canal. The nationalization led to the 1956 
Arab-Israeli War, in which Great Britain, France, 
and Israel jointly attacked Egypt. The war was a mili¬ 


tary loss for Egypt but a political victory after which 
Nasser became indisputably the most popular man in 
the entire Arab world. 

During the so-called Arab cold war Nasser’s influ¬ 
ence dominated the liberal, progressive, and socialist 
governments in Syria and elsewhere, versus the conser¬ 
vative pro-Western monarchies, including Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia. With the formation of the United Arab 
Republic of Egypt and Syria in 1958, Nasser perhaps 
reached the peak of his popularity. 

Following the devastating military losses in the 1967 
Arab-Israeli War, Nasser accepted responsibility and 
resigned. Massive and generally spontaneous public dem¬ 
onstrations calling for his return led him to resume the 
Egyptian presidency, but he never regained the unques¬ 
tioning support throughout the Arab world that he had 
previously enjoyed. 

In 1970 Nasser was called upon to mediate a truce 
between the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
and King Hussein of Jordan in the bloody war between 
the two. Shortly thereafter he suffered a massive heart 
attack, in part brought on by the tensions of the negoti¬ 
ation, and died in late September. Although Nasser was 
mistrusted and opposed in most of the West and Israel, 
millions of mourning Egyptians joined his funeral cor¬ 
tege. The legacy of Nasserism, secular pan-Arab nation¬ 
alism, and state-directed socialism, spread throughout 
most of the Arab world during Nasser’s lifetime, but 
declined and, except in Lebanon, largely diminished 
after his death. 

See also Islamist movements. 

Further reading: Heikal, Mohamed H. Nasser: The Cairo 
Documents. Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1973; Nasser, 
Gamal Abdel. The Philosophy of Revolution. Buffalo, NY: 
Economica Books, 1959; Woodward, Peter. Nasser. London: 
Longman, 1992. 

Janice J. Terry 

NeWin 

(1911-2002) Burmese ruler 

U Ne Win was one of the central figures in 20th-century 
Burmese history and bears a heavy responsibility for cre¬ 
ating one of the most vicious, despotic regimes of the 
modern world. 

Ne Win was born into a middle-class family in Burma 
as it was becoming more firmly integrated into the Brit¬ 
ish Empire. His original name was Shu Maung, and he 
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studied at University College, Rangoon. When Japanese 
troops invaded Burma in World War II, he was one of 
many Burmese who welcomed their defeat of the Brit¬ 
ish. He became one of the “30 Comrades” who received 
secret military training from the Japanese and subse¬ 
quently led the Burma Independence Army (BIA) into 
Rangoon. By this time, he had changed his name to Ne 
Win, or Brilliant Sun. However, he subsequently became 
disillusioned with Japanese rule and, together with Aung 
San, nationalist leader of the Burmese, he switched the 
allegiance of the BIA to the Allied forces. When Burma 
won independence in 1948, he was appointed to com¬ 
mand the military forces of the country and played an 
important role in dealing with the conflict between the 
central government and ethnic minority groups. 

U Nu was ruling the country during the early post¬ 
independence years as head of the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League (AFPFL), which had been created by 
Aung San. However, the gradual breakdown of unity 
within the AFPFL led U Nu to invite Ne Win and his 
Burmese Socialist Party to form a caretaker government. 
Ne Win yielded power at the 1960 general election but 
then seized power in 1962 on the grounds that the poli¬ 
cies of U Nu’s new government had led to a renewal of 
fighting and religious conflict. 

As ruler, Ne Win announced the Burmese Way of 
Socialism, which combined elements of socialism, anti¬ 
imperialism, and forced puritanism. The results were 
increasingly disastrous for Burma’s economy and society. 
Despite progressive strengthening of control over power, 
intensive censorship, isolationism, and mass arrests, his 
government was never fully able to suppress the oppo¬ 
sition. The international community was critical of his 
rule, but he was able to gain support from China to main¬ 
tain his rule. As time went on his personal idiosyncrasies 
became more prominent, which included increasing reli¬ 
ance on mysticism and superstition. One bizarre move 
was his insisting that all currency be issued in denomina¬ 
tions divisible by nine or in other numbers he considered 
to be auspicious. 

In 1987 rioting intensified across the country and 
led to Ne Win’s resignation the following year. Power 
passed to the State Law and Order Restoration Com¬ 
mittee (SLORC), which renamed the country Myan¬ 
mar. Ne Win maintained some behind-the-scenes role 
in the government. 

Further reading: Alamgir, Jalal. “Against the Current: the 
Survival of Authoritarianism in Burma.” Pacific Affairs 70, 
no. 3 (Autumn 1997); Callahan, Mary P. Making Enemies: 
War and State Building in Burma. Ithaca, NY: Cornell Uni¬ 


versity Press, 2006; Maung, Mya. “The Burma Road from 
the Union of Burma to Myanmar.” Asian Survey 30, no. 6 
(January 1990). 
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Nehru, Jawaharlal 

(1889-1964) Indian leader 

Jawaharlal Nehru came from a distinguished Kashmiri 
Brahmin family. His father, Motilal Nehru (1861— 
1931), was a successful lawyer who joined the Indian 
National Congress (INC), becoming its president in 
1920. The elder Nehru founded a nationalist newspaper 
named The Independent and was elected to the Indian 
Legislative Assembly in accordance with the India Act 
(or Mongatu-Chelmsford Reform of 1919) between 
1923 and 1924, and in 1926. He was also the author 
of the 1918 Nehru Report, which advocated dominion 
status for India. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge University in England, returning to India in 
1912. He had a brief career as a barrister but soon gave 
up the legal profession and joined the Indian National 
Congress. He became a follower of Mohandas Gandhi, 
accompanying him in civil disobedience campaigns for 
self-government for India and serving many terms in 
jail. He rose quickly in the Congress, becoming leader 
of its left wing, its secretary between 1929 and 1939, 
and also its president. He used five months of intern¬ 
ment in Ahmadnagar Fort in 1944 to write a book 
titled The Discovery of India that explored India’s 
cultural heritage. When freed from prison, he partici¬ 
pated in negotiating sessions with British authorities 
in attempts to find mutually acceptable formulas for 
advancing India’s quest for independence. Although he 
condemned the provisions of the India Act of 1935 as 
totally inadequate, he nevertheless campaigned for the 
legislative elections that it authorized, winning impres¬ 
sive majorities in all non-Muslim provinces in 1937. 
Triumphantly Nehru stated that henceforth there were 
“only two parties” in India, the British-controlled 
government and the INC. Such statements motivated 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, president of the All India Mus¬ 
lim League (which won in the Muslim majority prov¬ 
inces) to rally Indian Muslims to work toward a sepa¬ 
rate nation, Pakistan. 

World War II shattered hopes of Hindu-Muslim 
unity. While the Congress refused to cooperate with the 
British war effort without first achieving independence 
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and ordered all its provincial ministries to resign, the 
League hailed the day that the order was given as a day 
of deliverance for Muslims. League ministries cooper¬ 
ated with British authorities throughout the war and 
thereby gained valuable governing experience. Nehru 
spent the war years in jail for leading campaigns of 
noncooperation, and out of jail negotiating with British 
missions on the timetable for the transfer of power to 
Indians. His longest stint in prison was between August 
1942 and March 1945. 

Elections in Britain in 1945 had brought the Labour 
Party to power. Prime Minister Clement Attlee appoint¬ 
ed Louis, Lord Mountbatten, Allied supreme com¬ 
mander in the Southeast Asia war theater, the last vice¬ 
roy to India to complete the handover of power, set 
for August 1947. By that time the Muslim League had 
become firmly committed to Pakistan, and Gandhi and 
Nehru were forced to concede to a partition of the sub¬ 
continent into India and Pakistan, which was accompa¬ 
nied by communal rioting and large-scale movement of 
refugees, with countless killed. Nehru became the first 
prime minister of independent India. 

The years between 1947 and 1964, when Nehru was 
prime minister and the Congress Party held a majority 
in the Indian parliament, are called the Nehru Era. Eco¬ 
nomically, Nehru was committed to industrial expan¬ 
sion and adopted many features of the planned econ¬ 
omy of communist nations, although he also allowed 
free enterprise. He abandoned the Gandhian vision of 
handicraft industries. India’s neutral stance and leader¬ 
ship among the nonaligned nations resulted in both the 
Communist and the Western blocs giving large amounts 
of economic aid to India. Farming remained in private 
hands, and there was no state-sponsored land distribu¬ 
tion to the peasants. Economic development was sty¬ 
mied by rapid population growth, spurred by medical 
advances that increased life expectancy. Nehru con¬ 
ceded that India had to run fast in order to stand still 
because, despite steady gains in gross national product, 
per capita income showed little growth, and most of the 
population remained very poor. 

Under Nehru (and afterward), India’s main inter¬ 
national problem was Pakistan. The two newly 
independent nations went to war immediately over 
control of Kashmir, a princely state in the north with 
a Muslim majority population but ruled by a Hindu 
prince. Under the terms of the partition all princely 
states had to choose to join either India or Pakistan, 
and the ruler of Kashmir opted to join India, which 
immediately sent in its military. Pakistani forces also 
crossed into Kashmir, touching off the first Indo- 


Pakistani War. A cease-fire under a United Nations 
mandate went into effect in 1948, but the dispute 
remained unsettled, and Kashmir remained partitioned 
in 2006. A small war in 1961 expelled the Portuguese 
from their enclave, called Goa, in southwestern coast¬ 
al India. As a republic, India remained a member of 
the Commonwealth of Nations. Nehru’s foreign 
policy was aimed at securing Indian leadership among 
the nonaligned nations in the cold war; most of them 
were newly independent countries in Asia and Africa. 
However, he found his quest for leadership challenged 
by the People’s Republic of China, which, although 
communist, also sought to lead the Third World. Neh¬ 
ru’s friendship with China hit a roadblock over Tibet, a 
Chinese territory that Great Britain had sought to draw 
into its sphere of influence since the late 19th century. 
Tibet had enjoyed autonomy under the weak Chinese 
republican governments after 1912, which ended when 
the communist government of China militarily took con¬ 
trol of Tibet and began consolidating its power there. A 
disputed boundary between the two nations remained 
unresolved, China contending that the McMahon Line 
drawn by the British in 1914 included 52,000 square 
miles of Chinese territory in India. Relations were exac¬ 
erbated when a failed Tibetan revolt against China led 
to the flight of the Tibetan leader, the Dalai Lama, to 
India, which gave him and his followers political asy¬ 
lum. A brief war broke out between India and China 
(September-November 1962) in which the Indian army 
was decisively defeated. The victorious Chinese army, 
however, did not advance beyond the area in dispute. 
The war was a severe blow to Nehru’s prestige. 

See also Bandung Conference (Asian-African Con¬ 
ference); Gandhi, Indira. 

Further reading: Gopal, Sarvepalli. Jawaharlal Nehru, A 
Biography. Vols. 1 and 2. Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1979; Nehru, Jawaharlal. The Discovery of India. 
New York: 1946; Wolpert, Stanley. Nehru, A Tryst with Des¬ 
tiny. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Nepal civil war 

The Nepal Maoist/communist rebellion, more often 
called the Nepal civil war, started on February 13,1996, 
as an armed attempt by communist forces to overthrow 
the mainstream government and replace it with a tar¬ 
geted “People’s Republic of Nepal.” The rebellion was 
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The country of Nepal, nestled in the Himalya Mountains, faces a civil war as communist forces try to overthrow the mainstream 
government and replace it with the People’s Republic of Nepal. 


spurred by growing dissatisfaction and unrest with the 
monarchy and mainstream political groups. In late 
2006, the conflict was ongoing. 

The war’s origins can be traced back to Nepal’s 
political past. Nepal started out as a monarchy in the 
17th century under the Shah dynasty and came under 
British rule in 1816 as a result of defeat in the Anglo- 
Nepalese War. Nepal gained independence from Brit¬ 
ish rule in 1923. During this period, some Nepalese 
became interested in communism while others favored 
democracy. In 1959 an experimental democratic gov¬ 
ernment was instituted, but it was overthrown by King 
Mahendra in 1961. 

Communists were present in Nepal in the 1960s, 
but King Mahendra had banned political parties. When 
King Birendra allowed political parties to exist again 


in 1990, with Nepal’s government transforming into a 
constitutional monarchy, the communists formed the 
United People’s Front (UPF). In 1994 the antigovern¬ 
ment element of the UPF split, forming the Communist 
Party of Nepal (CPN), which upheld the communist 
principles of Mao Zedong. Tensions in the country, 
because of corruption and controversy in elections, led 
the CPN to decide that an armed uprising was the only 
way to achieve their goals. 

On February 13, 1996, the CPN launched simul¬ 
taneous attacks on police and government targets. The 
leader of the communists is a shadowy figure called 
Prachanda. However, the methods used by the commu¬ 
nists within Nepal can be considered something short 
of terrorism; there have been reports of torture, ran¬ 
dom killings, bombings, abductions, and intimidation 
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of civilians and government officials. The Royal Nepal 
Army fought the communist forces in what they called 
a police action, and have not declared war. 

Kilo Sera 2, launched in June-August 1998, was a 
government operation cracking down on the communist 
rebels. The government believed that enforcement of 
law and order was all that was needed to quell the rebel¬ 
lion. The operation is considered to have added fuel to 
the rebellion instead of discouraging it, since the people 
were more sympathetic to the rebels. 

In June 2001 Crown Prince Dipendra went on a 
shooting rampage and killed most of the royal fam¬ 
ily—including his father, King Birendra, and his mother, 
Queen Aishwarya. As a result, Gyanendra, the late king’s 
brother, took the kingship, although he let the parlia¬ 
mentary government continue operating. Although dis¬ 
agreement on the prince’s choice of wife was considered 
the reason for the rampage, conspiracy theories circu¬ 
lated that made King Gyanendra the mastermind of the 
killings for the purpose of seizing power in Nepal. 

In 2002, under the banner of the War on Terror after 
the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks, the United 
States, Europe, and India began supporting the Nepalese 
government with supplies and financial aid. On Febru¬ 
ary 1, 2005, King Gyanendra dismissed Prime Minister 
Sher Bahadur Deuba, restoring an absolute monarchy in 
Nepal and further fueling suspicions that he had master¬ 
minded the 2001 royal family killings. This action, how¬ 
ever, caused further aid from other countries to cease. 

In April 2006 King Gyanendra agreed to cease his 
absolute monarchy and return power to his parliament, 
led by Prime Minister G. P. Koirala. In May 2006 the 
Nepalese government called a cease-fire and started 
peace talks with the rebels, though the rebels partici¬ 
pated in talks without agreeing to lay down their arms. 
In July, a United Nations delegation came to mediate 
peace terms, and both the government and the rebels 
agreed to let the UN team mediate. 

As of 2006 more than 12,700 casualties had been 
reported, and 150,000 people had been displaced as 
a result of the war. On November 21, 2006, a peace 
accord was signed between the rebel forces led by the 
mysterious Prachanda and Prime Minister Girija Prasad 
Koirala, officially ending hostilities. But it remains to be 
seen whether this will be the end of long-term tensions 
in the country. 

Further reading: Muni, S. D. Maoist Insurgency in Nepal: 
The Challenge and the Response. New Delhi: Observer 
Research Foundation, 2004; “Q&A: Nepal War.” BBC News 
Online, http://news.bbc.co.Uk/2/hi/south_asia/2707107.stm 


(cited September 2006); Raj, Prakash A. Maoists in the Land 
of Buddha: An Analytical Study of the Maoist Insurgency in 
Nepal. Delhi: Nirala, 2004; Thapa, Deepak. Understanding 
the Maoist Movement of Nepal. Kathmandu: Martin Chau- 
tari, Centre for Social Research and Development, 2003; 
Thapa, Deepak, and Bandira Sijapati. A Kingdom Under 
Siege: Nepal’s Maoist Insurgency, 1996 to 2003. London: 
Zed Books, 2005. 

Chino Fernandez 

Ngo Dinh Diem 

(1901-1963) South Vietnamese leader 

Ngo Dinh Diem was president of South Vietnam from 
1955 until his death in 1963. He was born into a 
privileged family from the Vietnamese elite. Ngo Dinh 
Diem’s ancestors were among the first to convert Viet¬ 
namese to Catholicism in the 17th century. As a Catho¬ 
lic, he was closely aligned with the French colonial rule 
in Vietnam. 

In 1933 Ngo Dinh Diem was appointed to the 
Ministry of the Interior under the emperor Bao Dai, 
who ruled under French tutelage. However, he was 
soon forced to resign since the French opposed his pro¬ 
posed reforms. For 12 years he resided in Hue without 
holding public office. He did not return to power until 
1954, when Bao Dai invited him to join his new gov¬ 
ernment. Nevertheless, within a year he had engineered 
the ousting of the emperor and established himself as 
president of South Vietnam with dictatorial powers. He 
had been able to achieve this because of the support of 
the United States, which believed that his opposition 
to communism would make him the best candidate to 
lead a pro-Western united Vietnam. 

The United States was soon frustrated by Ngo 
Dinh Diem’s intransigence and refusal to accede to 
the terms under which the United States had backed 
him. These included most notably the implementa¬ 
tion of the Geneva Accords, which required general 
elections throughout the country in 1956. Instead he 
appointed members of his family to senior positions 
within the administration. 

When it became clear that he had no intention of 
following U.S. policies, U.S. authorities withdrew their 
support and permitted Vietnamese army officers to 
assassinate him in November 1963. 

Further reading: Jacobs, Seth. America’s Miracle Man in Viet¬ 
nam: Ngo Dinh Diem, Religion, Race, and U.S. Intervention in 
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Southeast Asia, 1950-57. Durham, NC: Duke University 
Press, 2005; Ninh, Kim N. B. A World Transformed: The 
Politics of Culture in Revolutionary Vietnam, 1945-65. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2002; Turley, William 
S. The Second Indochina War: A Short Political and Military 
History, 1945-75. Denver, CO: Mentor Books, 1987. 

See also Nguyen Van Thieu; Vietnam War 

John Walsh 

Nguyen Van Thieu 

(1923-2001) South Vietnamese leader 

Nguyen Van Thieu was president of South Vietnam 
(Republic of Vietnam) from 1967 until it fell to the 
Communist North Vietnamese forces in 1975. He 
played a major part in the U.S. war in Vietnam and lived 
the remainder of his life in exile. 

Nguyen Van Thieu was the son of a small land¬ 
owning family in a Vietnam colonized by the French. 
He aspired to freedom for his country and joined Ho 
Chi Minh’s liberation struggle in 1945. However, he 
subsequently defected to fight on the side of the French 
against his former allies. His ability as a military leader 
was soon recognized and, from 1954, he took command 
of the Vietnamese Military Academy of South Vietnam 
after it won independence from France. He served under 
Ngo Dinh Diem but also took part in Ngo’s assassina¬ 
tion in 1963, with the tacit support of U.S. authorities. 
He subsequently took a leading role in Nguyen Cao Ky’s 
military government, and was elected president of the 
Republic of Vietnam in 1967 and then reelected unop¬ 
posed in 1971. 

Nguyen Van Theiu’s administration tended toward 
authoritarianism, with U.S. support possibly because the 
United States had no alternatives. Nguyen Van Thieu 
was nevertheless critical of U.S. policies and politicians. 
He resented their lack of interest in Vietnamese culture 
and history, refusal to learn the Vietnamese language, 
and demands for democracy. Even as he was airlifted 
out of Saigon in 1975 just before it fell to communism, 
he accused the United States of running away and aban¬ 
doning his country. 

He was as an ally of U.S. president Lyndon B. 
Johnson and then Richard Nixon, as he led the 
South Vietnamese state against the Communist forces. 
He worked with U.S. military advisers and then with 
the large-scale deployment of U.S. and allied forc¬ 
es. As the Communists gained ground, he agreed to 
participate in negotiations that resulted in the peace 


agreement of 1973. As U.S. forces withdrew from 
South Vietnam and the North Vietnamese advanced, 
he ordered all South Vietnamese forces to protect Sai¬ 
gon, but was unsuccessful. As the city fell he resigned 
as president and fled to exile, first in London and then 
in the United States. 

See also Vietnam War. 

Further reading: Isaacs, Arnold. Without Honor. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1983. Tang, Truong Nhu. 
A Vietcong Memoir: An Inside Account of the Vietnam War 
and its Aftermath. New York: Vintage Books, 1986. 
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Nicaraguan revolution (1979-1990) 

On July 19, 1979, a multiclass coalition led by the 
Sandinista National Liberation Front (Frente 
Sandinista de Liberacion Nacional, [FSLNJ, or San- 
dinistas) overthrew the 43-year Somoza dictatorship, 
inaugurating the period of the Nicaraguan (or San¬ 
dinista) revolution. Nicaragua, under the FSLN, is 
considered the last major battleground of the cold 
war in the Western Hemisphere. In the early 1980s 
the revolutionary regime embarked on a series of suc¬ 
cessful programs in health care, literacy, and related 
arenas and enjoyed wide spread support. By the mid- 
1980s the regime and revolutionary process began to 
weaken, largely the result of a crippling U.S. trade 
embargo and the U.S.-supported contra war under 
U.S. President Ronald Reagan. On February 25, 
1990, a coalition of anti-Sandinista political parties 
defeated the ruling regime at the polls, effectively end¬ 
ing the 11-year revolutionary experiment. 

The origins of the revolution lie in decades of politi¬ 
cally exclusionary dictatorship under the three Somozas; 
the long history of U.S. military, economic, and political 
intervention in Nicaraguan affairs; the crushing pov¬ 
erty suffered by the majority of the country’s citizens; 
and the political and military organizing efforts of the 
FSLN. Named after Augusto C. Sandino, the national¬ 
ist rebel who fought the U.S. Marines to a stalemate 
from 1927 to 1932, the FSLN was founded in 1961 
by Carlos Fonseca Amador, Tomas Borge, and other 
Nicaraguans inspired by the example of Fidel Castro 
and the Cuban revolution. After nearly two decades 
of organizing and struggle, and the death of Fonseca in 
1976, by the late 1970s the Sandinistas had garnered 
the support of the majority of western Nicaragua’s 
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urban poor and a substantial segment of its business 
and landowning class. Their political program empha¬ 
sized opposition to the Somoza dictatorship (Somo- 
cismo) and U.S. imperialism; nationalism, democracy, 
and social justice at home; and political nonalignment 
abroad. In 1979 a divided elite, the intransigence and 
corruption of the regime of Anastasio Somoza Debay- 
le, and a relatively benign U.S. administration under 
President Jimmy Carter combined to create a strategic 
political opening, which the FSLN exploited to defeat 
Somoza’s National Guard (Guardia Nacional) and seize 
state power. An estimated 50,000 Nicaraguans died 
in the uprisings and insurrections against the Somoza 
regime, around 1.7 percent of the country’s population 
of 3 million. The economy was devastated, with GDP 
declining 7.2 percent in 1978 and 25.9 percent in 1979, 
and the country saddled with $1.6 billion in foreign 
debt and severe shortages of food, medicine, and other 
basic commodities. 

REVOLUTIONARY STATE 

After ousting Somoza, the Sandinistas embarked on a 
far-reaching program of social and economic reform. 
The preexisting national government was abolished, 
replaced by the Governing Junta of National Recon¬ 
struction (JGRN, or Junta), established in Costa 
Rica in early 1979 and the country’s supreme politi¬ 
cal authority. From 1979 to 1984 de facto political 
power was wielded by the FSLN’s nine-member Joint 
National Directorate (DN), whose policy prescriptions 
guided the JGRN. 

The Fundamental Statute of the Republic of Nica¬ 
ragua, decreed by the JGRN in August 1979, abolished 
the previous constitution and established three branches 
of government: executive (the JGRN, comprised of five 
members); legislative (the Council of State, inaugurated 
in May 1980 and composed at that time of 47 mem¬ 
bers); and judicial (the Courts of Justice). After national 
elections in November 1984, the National Assembly 
replaced the Council of State, and the JGRN was dis¬ 
solved, replaced by elected president Daniel Ortega. 
In January 1987 a new constitution was promulgated 
codifying these and other changes. 

Promoting democracy from below, the revolution¬ 
ary regime found much of its legitimacy in the many 
popular organizations (organizaciones populares ) that 
helped bring the Sandinistas to power, and which con¬ 
tinued to play a key role in the revolution after 1979. 
Chief among these were the Sandinista Defense Com¬ 
mittees (CDSs, or neighborhood committees); the San¬ 
dinista Workers Federation (CST), the Rural Workers 


Association (ATC), the National Union of Farmers 
and Ranchers (UNAG), and the Luisa Amada Espi¬ 
nosa Nicaraguan Women’s Association (AMNLAE). 

Incorporating gender equality into its platform, 
the FSLN focused considerable attention on women’s 
issues, including maternal health, child care, political 
equality, and others, though critics later charged that 
the party largely reproduced the patriarchal norms of 
the larger society. 

The new government also abolished the National 
Guard and police forces, and in their stead created the 
Popular Sandinista Army (Ejercito Popular Sandinista, 
or EPS), under the direction of the Ministry of Defense; 
and the Sandinista Police and State Security Forces, 
under the Ministry of Interior. One of the major tasks 
of the new regime was to launch extensive land reforms 
through its Ministry of Agricultural Development and 
Agrarian Reform (MIDINRA), headed by DN member 
Jaime Wheelock. Sandinista agrarian reform efforts in 
the 1980s, like those of Cuba in the 1960s, have been 
the topic of enormous controversy. On seizing power, 
the government expropriated all land owned by Somo¬ 
za and his allies, a total of some 800,000 hectares, 
or 20 percent of the country’s arable land. Most was 
given over to various types of state-run cooperatives. 
Criticized for favoring these state-run farms over pri¬ 
vately owned peasant farms through differential loan 
and credit policies, MIDINRA’s post-expropriation 
policies were among the chief reasons cited by oppo¬ 
nents of the regime for the growth of counter revolu¬ 
tionary (contra) forces within the country beginning in 
the early 1980s. 

SOCIAL AND CULTURAL POLICIES 

In the realm of popular welfare, the revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment embarked on a wide range of reforms. These 
included a more extensive social security system; large 
state subsidies for housing and staple foods; the creation 
of a national health care system; a major expansion of 
public schooling; and a Literacy Crusade that earned 
the UNESCO Literacy Prize in 1980. In the cultural 
arena, the Ministry of Culture promoted a host of revo¬ 
lutionary cultural products and forms including music, 
theater, dance, and visual arts, in part through the San¬ 
dinista Association of Cultural Workers (ASTC). 

A major issue through the 1980s was the relationship 
between the Sandinista regime and the ethnic minorities 
of the Atlantic coast region, which had a very differ¬ 
ent history and culture from mestizo-dominated, Span¬ 
ish-speaking western Nicaragua. Despite the FSLN’s 
efforts to grant the Atlantic coast population substantial 
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political and cultural autonomy, from the early 1980s 
opposition to the regime mounted among the region’s 
indigenous (Miskitu, Surnu, and Rama Amerindians), 
Garifuna (Afro-Amerindian), and English-speaking 
Afro-Caribbean (or Creole) population—minorities that 
together comprised around 35 percent of the coastal 
(■ costeno ) population of some 270,000. 

Another major issue concerned the revolution’s 
relationship to the Roman Catholic Church. Critics of 
the regime emphasized the disrespect shown to Pope 
John Paul II in his visit to Managua in March 1983, 
which they argued was emblematic of the FSLN’s anti- 
Catholicism, while the regime’s supporters stressed the 
influence of liberation theology on Sandinista efforts to 
promote equal rights and social justice. 

On November 4,1984, the Sandinistas held nation¬ 
al elections—to be held every six years—in which they 
garnered 67 percent of the vote and won 61 of 96 seats 
in the newly created National Assembly. The elections 
were denounced as fraudulent by the United States but 
judged as fair by international observers from Europe 
and the Americas, including the Latin American Stud¬ 
ies Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Internationally, the Sandinista government pursued a 
policy of nonalignment, garnering the support of the 
Nonaligned Movement, and forging alliances with 
and receiving foreign assistance from western Europe 
(including France, West Germany, Spain, Italy, The 
Netherlands, Sweden, Finland, and Denmark), as well 
as Cuba, the East bloc, and the Soviet Union. The 
United States, under President Reagan, interpreted the 
regime as a Cuban and Soviet beachhead and bulwark 
of communism. 

On April 1, 1981, the Reagan administration 
announced a cutoff of aid, thereafter successfully 
depriving the regime of credits and loans from the Inter- 
American Development Bank and other U.S.-dominat¬ 
ed transnational financial institutions. On December 1, 
1981, Reagan issued a Presidential Finding authorizing 
the Central Intelligence Agency to “support and con¬ 
duct paramilitary operations against . . . Nicaragua,” 
which included support for contra forces, composed 
principally of several thousand former members of 
Somoza’s National Guard exiled in Honduras. In Feb¬ 
ruary and March 1984 the United States mined the 
harbor at Puerto Corinto, western Nicaragua’s largest 
port, and in May 1985 Reagan announced a U.S. trade 
embargo against Nicaragua. These and related hostile 
acts galvanized a growing peace and justice movement, 


in solidarity with the revolution, in the United States, 
Europe, and Latin America. 

END OF THE REVOLUTIONARY EXPERIMENT 

By the late 1980s the regime was beleaguered by the 
combined effects of the trade embargo, the contra 
war, hyperinflation, and growing popular discon¬ 
tent in consequence of the devastation of the contra 
war, severe economic dislocations, and the policy of 
universal military conscription. Losing the February 
1990 elections to Violeta Chamorro and the Nation¬ 
al Opposition Union (UNO), the regime peacefully 
ceded power, leaving the country with some $12 bil¬ 
lion in debt. After 1990 the legacy of the revolution 
continued to exercise a major influence on the coun¬ 
try’s social, political, and cultural life, while a retooled 
FSLN wielded considerable political power in a series 
of coalition governments. A substantially reconfigured 
Sandinista Party regained the presidency in 2006 with 
the election of Daniel Ortega. 

Further reading: Walker, Thomas W., ed. Nicaragua: The 
First Five Years. New York: Praeger, 1985; Walker, Thomas 
W., ed. Nicaragua Without Illusions: Regime Transition and 
Structural Adjustment in the 1990s. Wilmington, DE: Schol¬ 
arly Resources, 1997. 
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Nigeria 

Nigeria is located in western Africa on the Gulf of Guin¬ 
ea between Benin and Cameroon. It occupies 923,768 
square kilometers (356,667 square miles), making it 
one-third larger than the U.S. state of Texas. Nigeria 
stretches 1,600 kilometers (1,000 miles) from north to 
south, and is 1,100 kilometers (700 miles) wide from 
the Atlantic coast to its eastern border. 

Nigeria’s population has grown extremely rap¬ 
idly from 35 million to over 137 million in 2004. It 
is home to one out of every six Africans. The popula¬ 
tion is extremely diverse and contains as many as 250 
separate ethnic groups and a reported 500 languages. 
The major population divisions include the Hausa (29 
percent), who live in the north; the Yoruba (21 per¬ 
cent), who occupy the southwest; the Igbo or Ibo (18 
percent), who are in the southeast; and the Ijaw (10 
percent), who reside in the east. The Fulani (9 percent), 
found primarily in the north, along with a large number 
of smaller groups, complete the essential Nigerian 
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ethnic matrix. This societal complexity makes for enor¬ 
mous governing difficulties. There is also the divide of 
religion, with the north heavily Muslim and the south 
largely Christian. One attempt to foster better unity 
was the adoption of English as the nation’s official lan¬ 
guage. Fifty percent of the population now has a basic 
command, although there are many more who speak a 
smattering of broken or “pidgin” English. 

Administratively the nation is currently divided 
into 36 states and one capital territory. Abuja, located 
in the center of the country, became the nation’s capital 
in 1991, replacing in this capacity the large port city of 
Lagos with its over 13 million people. 

Modern Nigeria is a product of the late 19th-cen¬ 
tury British Empire builders. Before this time it was 
part of a wide-ranging section of West Africa made up 
of many peoples and territories, all occupying much 
smaller tribal areas. Lagos became a full British colony 
in 1861. The country’s name is taken from the river 
Niger. The actual official designation of Nigeria is often 
attributed to the wife of a colonial official who in 1898 
merged Niger with “ia” to create today’s identity, which 
means literally “black area.” 

All of West Africa, including Nigeria, was the sub¬ 
ject of even earlier European interest. The Portuguese 
came to the area in the late 15th century, attracted by 
the lucrative slave trade with local tribes. The profits 
were such that the Portuguese slave trading monopoly 
was broken in the 16th century as other Europeans, 
including the British, wanted a share of the riches. 
Lagos and Badagry became important markets for 
the exchange of a variety of products, particularly gin 
and firearms. 

Although the slave trade was abolished in the Brit¬ 
ish Empire and in the United States after 1807, British 
commercial interest in the area didn’t decline, and the 
penetration of the interior rivers by steamships began 
in earnest after the 1840s. Lagos became a key base 
and, in 1886, the National African Company, later 
the Royal Niger Company, received a royal charter to 
oversee trade in the Niger Delta, which included gov¬ 
erning rights. The company’s interests also expanded 
northward. These operations became too expensive 
and, in 1897, the company’s governing provisions 
were removed, and the British government asserted its 
authority, creating in 1900 a North Nigeria Protector¬ 
ate. By 1902 after a time of armed resistance, the Soko- 
to Caliphate and Kano submitted to British authority. 

Lugard, who had become governor-general, now 
combined all the protectorates with Lagos to form, in 
January 1914, the Federation of Nigeria. A policy of 


indirect rule followed during which local tribal leaders, 
emirs, and sultans administered their areas in conjunc¬ 
tion with the colonial civil service. As late as the 1930s 
only a few hundred British officers were in country. 
Infrastructure was improved, including railroad con¬ 
struction to the north, but education in the Muslim 
areas lagged behind Christian-led efforts in the south. 
The north remained essentially a distinct enclave. 

Nationalism became an increasing factor during 
the 1930s and was essentially motivated by the notion 
of Pan-Africanism. Yet a Nigerian sense of nationalism 
was made more difficult by the area’s many regional 
and tribal divides. The end of World War II left Britain 
weary of the demands and costs of empire, and moves 
toward change occurred as early as 1946. At this time 
a constitutional reform was introduced that created in 
the first instance three regional legislatures. A fourth 
midwest regional legislature was added in 1963. Full 
self-government came to these regions in the 1950s. 
The desired goal was the formation of a federal legisla¬ 
tive structure for all of Nigeria, a system that the north 
finally agreed to join in 1959. Direct elections occurred 
in 1959, and a federal government was founded. This 
new government, meeting for the first time in 1960, 
declared Nigeria’s independence on October 1. 

This sense of national hope proved short-lived. Old 
antagonisms emerged and threatened any idea of last¬ 
ing unity. The conflicts came quickly with the Yoruba 
opposing western regional reorganizations. This lack of 
stability undermined the national government, creating 
a pattern for the future that would include ethnic fight¬ 
ing and massive corruption. In 1963 Nigeria became a 
federal republic with an elected president in an effort to 
strengthen central authority. The elections in 1964 pro¬ 
duced more arguments and rioting over suspected elec¬ 
toral fraud. The Nigerian National Alliance took con¬ 
trol of parliament, and the United Progressive Grand 
Alliance of eastern and western groups became their 
main opposition. This unsettled situation led eastern 
Igbo-dominated army officers to stage a coup in Janu¬ 
ary 1966. Major General Johnson Aguiyi-Ironsi took 
command and instituted bloody purges of the politi¬ 
cal establishment. Fighting broke out within the army 
itself. After only four months in charge General Ironsi 
was dead, and Yakubu Gowon, a lieutenant colonel 
soon to be general, had taken over as leader of the mili¬ 
tary government. 

The situation failed to settle, particularly after the 
Hausa murdered approximately 20,000 Igbo who lived 
in the north. Retaliations led to more discord, motivat¬ 
ing the eastern region’s military governor, Lieutenant 
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Colonel Odemugwu Ojukwu, to declare on May 30, 
1967, the eastern region an independent entity called 
the Republic of Biafra. This situation led to a bloody 
civil war, perhaps the worst in modern African history. 
The war lasted three years and cost numerous lives. At 
war’s end the victorious Federal side declared a period 
of reconciliation and launched a campaign to recon¬ 
struct the devastated area. 

Nigeria was now firmly in the hands of Gowon’s 
Supreme Military Council, which did promise a return 
to civilian rule in 1976. Efforts were made to transform 
the economy from its agricultural base to a more mod¬ 
ern mixed economy. There were serious attacks on cor¬ 
ruption and moves to control the government’s role in 
the expanding oil industry, which from the late 1960s 
saw Nigeria become one of the world’s largest export¬ 
ers. Criticism of Gowon’s rule was steadily mounting. 
While attending a 1975 Organization of African Unity 
conference, Gowan found himself the victim of another 
coup led by the Sandhurst-trained brigadier general 
Murtala Mohammed. 

General Mohammed consolidated his authority, 
purged government offices, created more administra¬ 
tive states, and put military governors in control of the 
media. He also imported new Soviet aircraft for the 
military. His time in office, though, proved short-lived. 
He was assassinated by fellow officers in 1976. His 
replacement was General Olusegun Obasanjo, a Yoru- 
ba, who would years later become Nigeria’s president. 
In 1979 Obasanjo produced a new constitution based 
on the U.S. model and prepared for elections to return 
the country to civilian rule. 

The fall in oil prices in 1981 brought problems for the 
new government as debts mounted. The result was a poor 
business climate. Blame was projected onto many quar¬ 
ters, violence was frequent, and foreign workers were 
expelled. The unrest also brought an end to the Shehu 
Shagari presidency, which again saw a disgruntled mili¬ 
tary react, cancelling Shagari’s 1983 election. Mohammed 
Buhari, the chief of the army, took over the government 
with the standard promises to end corruption and reverse 
the fortunes of the state. However, Buhari didn’t last long, 
and in August 1985 he was overthrown by General Ibra¬ 
him Babangida. General Sani Abacha gave his support to 
this coup, and in 1990 he positioned himself for later rule 
when he became minister of defense. 

Army control did not reverse the economic crisis, 
which was now dire. Currency devaluation was demand¬ 
ed as a term for continued International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and World Bank financial support in the 
form of loans. Again a return to civilian rule was planned, 


and state elections were scheduled for 1991, with a 
presidential election to follow in 1993. To the military’s 
surprise, Moshood Abiola won. The military, however, 
rejected the result, Babangida imprisoned Abiola, and in 
the midst of continuing confusion General Sani Abacha 
took over as military president. 

Nigeria’s perennial problems did not disappear under 
Abacha. Corruption, mismanagement, inefficiency, and 
waste were continuing factors in government and civilian 
life. Opponents were persecuted, foreign debt increased 
enormously, and all reforms failed as poverty increased so 
rapidly that Nigeria became by the late 1990s one of the 
world’s poorest countries. 

The government particularly punished the Ogoni 
people who occupied the southeastern oil areas, sup¬ 
pressing their politicians and executing many of them. 
Although international condemnation of these many 
rights abuses was considerable, the political situation 
did not loosen until Abacha’s death in 1998 of a sus¬ 
pected heart attack. His successor, General Abdulsalam 
Abubakar, once again said that civilian rule would 
return. Another new constitution came in 1998 and 
elections followed in 1999. Olusegun Obasanjo, who 
had been freed from prison only months before, led the 
People’s Democratic Party to election victory and thus 
ended nearly 16 years of military rule. 

The new government attempted to reverse Nigeria’s 
deep-seated economic and social problems and gave par¬ 
ticular attention to reclaiming the billions that were sto¬ 
len during the rule of General Abacha. However, reform 
proved illusory, and corruption and waste remained 
major factors in Nigeria’s continued poor economic and 
social performance. Violence also mounted between the 
Muslim and Christian sections of society. This situation 
became worse after 2000 following the institution of 
sharia law in the Muslim-dominated north. 

The 2003 elections represented the first time in 
Nigeria’s history that one civilian government gave way 
to another without military intervention. The elections 
even included the former Biafran leader, Colonel Emeka 
Odumegwu-Ojukwu. Voting irregularities were also con¬ 
siderable, and violence and ethnic fighting were frequent. 
There were attempts to make the presidential election 
more national in focus to reflect more broadly based 
issues. The ultimate hope was that more unity might 
result. Obasanjo’s party won a majority in both houses, 
and with 60 percent of the vote he secured a second four- 
year term as president. 

It remained to be seen whether a more democratic 
government could cope with Nigeria’s significant number 
of problems. The average Nigerian became poorer in the 
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civilian transition, and disputes loomed among many of 
its peoples over ethnic and religious differences. In the 
Niger Delta, the Ijaw people campaigned for a bigger 
share from the oil industry, which led to serious disrup¬ 
tions, kidnappings, and strikes. These violent outbursts 
hurt oil production. The vast wealth that oil was sup¬ 
posed to bring has not filtered through Nigerian society. 

The question remains: Can the instability, politi¬ 
cal and economic corruption, and grinding poverty be 
reversed? 

Further reading: Baker, Geoffrey L. Tradewinds on the Niger: 
Saga of the Royal Niger Company , 1830-1971. New York: 
Radcliffe Press, 1996; Falola, Toyin. The History of Nige¬ 
ria. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1999; Maier, Karl. The 
House Has Fallen: Nigeria in Crisis. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 2002. 

Theodore W. Evers ole 

Nixon, Richard 

(1913-1994) U.S. president 

Richard M. Nixon was the 36th vice president of the 
United States from January 20, 1953, until January 20, 
1961, and was the 37th president of the United States, 
serving from January 20, 1969 until August 9, 1974. 
He was the only person ever elected twice as vice presi¬ 
dent and twice as president, and was the only president 
to have resigned the presidency. 

Richard Milhous Nixon was born on January 9, 
1913, at Yorba Linda, California, the son of Frank 
Nixon, an owner of a service station, and Hannah (nee 
Milhous), a strong Quaker. Richard, the second of five 
children, attended Whittier College, then Duke Univer¬ 
sity Law School, graduating in 1937. He then returned 
to Whittier where he practiced law, and also met Thel¬ 
ma Catherine (“Pat”) Ryan when the two were cast in 
the same play at a local community theater. They mar¬ 
ried in 1940. 

Moving to Washington, D.C., Nixon worked in 
the Office of Price Administration and in August 1942 
joined the U.S. Navy, becoming an aviation ground offi¬ 
cer in the Pacific and ending up as a lieutenant com¬ 
mander at the end of the war. He then entered politics 
and in 1946 was elected to the U.S. House of Represen¬ 
tatives for the 12th district of California, defeating the 
incumbent, Democratic Congressman Jerry Voorhis. 
Voorhis had been elected for five consecutive terms, and 
Nixon was critical of him for his liberal views. In 1948 


Nixon was able to win both the Democratic and the 
Republican primaries, and on his return to Washington, 
became a leading member of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee (HUAAC) until 1950. He rose to 
national, if not international, attention in his investiga¬ 
tion of Alger Hiss. 

Nixon’s cross-examination of Hiss before the 
HUAC established his anticommunist credentials, and 
in 1950, Nixon ran for the Senate against the Dem¬ 
ocrat Helen Gahagan Douglas. This campaign also 
included innuendoes, with “pink sheets” being distrib¬ 
uted comparing how Douglas voted in the Senate with 
the voting record of Vito Marcantonio, a left-wing 
senator from New York. This led to Nixon earning his 
nickname “Tricky Dick,” coined by a small Califor¬ 
nian newspaper, the Independent Review , and taken 
up by Douglas. 

In 1952 Nixon managed to win the vice presiden¬ 
tial nomination on a ticket with Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Nixon was seen as an uncompromising anticommunist, 
but was tainted with allegations of corruption. Journal¬ 
ists discovered that Nixon had operated a slush fund 
with money from Southern Californian businessmen, 
and Nixon went on the attack. He listed his family’s 
assets, admitting that his six-year-old daughter Tricia 
had received, as a gift, a cocker spaniel called Checkers, 
and he announced that the family would be keeping it. 
The public responded favorably to Nixon’s frankness, 
and the Eisenhower-Nixon ticket won 442 electoral 
college votes. 

Nixon had two terms as vice president and during 
that time is said to have redefined the role of the office. 
He became a prominent spokesman for the Eisenhower 
administration, particularly on aspects of foreign poli¬ 
cy. Nixon chaired a number of cabinet sessions when 
Eisenhower was incapacitated owing to illness, but 
Eisenhower left most power with some advisers, with 
Nixon always excluded from the inner circle. He also 
went on a tour of Latin America in 1958, his progress 
being followed by anti-American demonstrators, and to 
the Soviet Union in 1959 where he met with Soviet pre¬ 
mier Nikita Khrushchev. 

Nominated as the Republican Party’s presiden¬ 
tial candidate in 1960, Nixon used his experience as vice 
president to try to upstage the Democrat Party’s choice 
of John F. Kennedy. The campaign has become best- 
known for the first television debates between the two 
candidates. Kennedy was able to portray himself as rep¬ 
resenting a generational change in leadership, looking 
younger and “fresher” than Nixon. He was certainly 
able to respond to Nixon’s attacks, but although Nixon 
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President Richard Nixon speaks with guests during his daughter 
Tricia’s wedding at the White House. 


looked terrible in some of his television appearances, 
many people who listened to the debates on the radio 
felt that he did better than Kennedy. The election was 
close, with Nixon losing by fewer than 120,000 votes, 
with queries about the voting in Illinois and Texas. 
Nixon chose not to challenge the results too much, and 
his dignity won him the support of many. 

Retiring to private life in California, Nixon then 
wrote a book, Six Crises, in which he described his role 
facing six crises in his career as a congressman, sena¬ 
tor, and then vice president. It was influential, and Mao 
Zedong was to read it in preparation for Nixon’s 1972 
visit to China. Nixon contested the governorship of 
California in 1962, losing to the incumbent, Democrat 
Edmund G. (“Pat”) Brown. He then again retired from 
politics and went to New York, where he practiced law 
as the senior partner in Nixon, Mudge, Rose, Guthrie 
and Alexander. 

He was disappointed when Barry Goldwater was 
chosen as the Republican Party choice in the 1964 elec¬ 
tions, writing that Goldwater lost the entire campaign 


when he (Goldwater) declared that “extremism in the 
defense of liberty is no vice.” By contrast, Nixon built 
up a reputation as a moderate and an expert in for¬ 
eign policy, which contributed to the Republican Party 
choosing him as their candidate in 1968. 

By 1968 Nixon had put together a coalition of sup¬ 
porters that managed to ally itself with Southern con¬ 
servatives led by Strom Thurmond of South Carolina. 
Nixon promised to name a Southerner to the Supreme 
Court, oppose court-ordered “busing” urged by the civil 
rights movement, and chose a hard-line vice-presiden¬ 
tial candidate who would have Southern support. His 
choice was Maryland governor Spiro Agnew. Nixon 
stood against a disunited Democratic Party, which was 
split between supporters of Eugene McCarthy and 
Robert Kennedy who opposed the Vietnam War, and 
Hubert Humphrey, choice of the mainstream Democrat¬ 
ic Party. Robert Kennedy’s assassination had resulted in 
Humphrey being chosen as the candidate after a torrid 
party gathering at Chicago which led to fighting in the 
streets. Nixon promised that he would get “peace with 
honor” in Vietnam but was not specific about how he 
was going to achieve this. It did not stop him criticizing 
Vice President Humphrey, who, as part of the Lyndon 
B. Johnson administration, was blamed for the increas¬ 
ing casualties there, especially with the Tet Offensive 
at the start of the election campaign. Nixon, however, 
was more worried that the candidacy of George Wal¬ 
lace, as a pro-segregationist party, might split his vote 
in the South. Nixon won comfortably with 301 elec¬ 
toral college seats to Humphrey’s 191 and Wallace’s 46. 
However, the popular vote was far closer: Nixon, 31.7 
million, and Humphrey, 30.9 million. 

After the election, Nixon was determined to intro¬ 
duce a number of reforms. As soon as he became presi¬ 
dent, he changed the civil rights and law enforcement 
legislation. He established the Environmental Protec¬ 
tion Agency, the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, the National Railroad Passenger Cor¬ 
poration, the Drug Enforcement Administration, and 
the Office of Minority Business Enterprise. Nixon 
pushed through the space project, with Neil Armstrong 
landing on the Moon on July 20, 1969, and speaking 
to Nixon from the Moon. In January 1972 Nixon also 
approved the Space Shuttle Program. He also launched, 
in his State of the Union speech in January 1971, an 
additional $100 million to be added to the National 
Cancer Institute budget for cancer research, inaugurat¬ 
ing his “War on Cancer.” He had also proposed the 
Family Assistance Program (FAP) to replace the Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), which 
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would have provided poor families with a guaranteed 
annual income. The move was defeated in the Senate, 
but it did lead to the Supplemental Security Income 
program and many other related programs. Overall, 
Nixon’s aim was to reduce inflation by limiting govern¬ 
ment spending, but from 1971 the government ran up 
what was then the biggest deficit in U.S. history. 

Nixon’s main aim was to achieve an “honorable” 
settlement to the conflict in Vietnam. To achieve this, 
his first major task was to increase “Vietnamization,” 
by which the United States reduced the number of its 
soldiers while increasing the number of South Vietnam¬ 
ese soldiers. This became known as the Guam Doctrine, 
or the Nixon Doctrine. With the U.S. command worried 
about the state of readiness of the South Vietnamese 
troops, Nixon resumed the bombing of North Vietnam, 
which had been suspended by Lyndon Johnson just 
before the 1968 elections. In fact, Nixon expanded the 
war by organizing the secret bombing of Cambodia in 
March 1969, and supporting the overthrow of Cambo¬ 
dia’s ruler, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, in March 1970. 
Straight after this, the Vietnamese Communists tried to 
gain control of Cambodia, and soon afterwards Nixon 
ordered U.S. soldiers and South Vietnamese forces to 
attack Viet Cong sanctuaries in Cambodia. 

NIXON AND CHINA 

Nixon also started a series of initially secret negotiations 
with the North Vietnamese through his National Secu¬ 
rity Advisor, Henry Kissinger, who met with the North 
Vietnamese foreign minister, Le Due Tho. As these pro¬ 
gressed, Nixon began establishing links with the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China. The United States lifted its 
trade and travel restrictions in 1971. When the Chinese 
indicated that they would favor high-level contacts, the 
U.S. and Chinese table-tennis teams took part in recipro¬ 
cal visits, with Kissinger visiting China, and then Nixon 
making his own visit to China in February-March 
1972—the first by a U.S. president while in office. Nixon 
felt that better relations with China would put pressure 
on the Soviet Union. Before Nixon left China, the Shang¬ 
hai Communique recorded that Nixon acknowledged the 
“one China” policy by which the United States accepted 
that Taiwan is a part of one China. In May 1972 Nixon 
visited the Soviet Union and began detente, with several 
talks on limiting nuclear weapons such as the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks (SALT). 

By October 1972 Nixon was close to reaching an 
agreement with the North Vietnamese, having achieved 
most of his objectives just before the U.S. presidential 
elections. The South Vietnamese raised objections, while 


the North Vietnamese refused to compromise, knowing 
how much Nixon wanted the agreement. No agreement 
was reached by the elections, with the Christmas bomb¬ 
ings of North Vietnam forcing the North Vietnamese 
back to the negotiation tables, and the final agreement 
being signed in January 1973 in Paris. 

All U.S. military personnel were to be withdrawn, 
all prisoners of war were to be released, and there 
would be a ceasefire, along with a heavy rearming of 
the South Vietnamese. Kissinger and Le Due Tho were 
awarded the 1973 Nobel Peace Prize, but Tho declined 
to receive it. 

Nixon also was involved in controversial actions 
around the world. He oversaw the channeling of mil¬ 
lions of dollars to the Chilean opposition, and supported 
the military overthrow of Salvador Allende in Chile 
in 1973, allying itself to the subsequent government of 
General Augusto Pinochet. In the Middle East, Nixon 
supported Israel during the Yom Kippur War, an action 
that led to the 1973 oil crisis. The administration also 
supported General Yahya Khan in the Indo-Pakistan 
War of 1971, seriously affecting relations between India 
and the United States for many years. 

In 1972 Nixon was renominated for the presidential 
election along with Spiro Agnew. This led to the forma¬ 
tion of the Campaign for the Reelection of the Presi¬ 
dent (CRP), which was nicknamed by his opponents 
CREEP. On June 17, 1972, five men were arrested for 
being involved in a burglary at the Democratic Party 
national headquarters in the Watergate Hotel complex 
in Washington, D.C. It soon emerged that these men 
had been hired by the CRP and were charged. With 
no evidence available at the time linking Watergate to 
Nixon, Nixon easily won the November 1972 elections 
with 520 electoral college votes. 

THE COVER-UP 

The Watergate scandal became a major issue in 1973, 
with Nixon having White House counsel John Dean 
organize a “cover-up.” Two journalists from the Wash¬ 
ington Post , Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein, felt 
there was more in the Watergate story than was made 
out, and started receiving information from a source 
who went by the code name “Deep Throat,” who later 
turned out to be Mark Felt, deputy director of the FBI. 
In February 1973 the Senate Select Committee on Presi¬ 
dential Campaign Activities, chaired by Senator Sam 
Ervin, was established to investigate the Watergate 
affair, and John Dean was interviewed in televised hear¬ 
ings. He started accusing Nixon of involvement in the 
cover-up of Watergate, with other witnesses testifying 
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about illegal activities by Nixon and his administration, 
which initiated an organized program of harassment of 
other politicians, journalists, and others. 

It became evident that Nixon had installed a record¬ 
ing system in the Oval Office soon after he became 
president, but Nixon refused to comply with a sub¬ 
poena. Nixon then ordered his attorney general to fire 
Archibald Cox, the special prosecutor who was investi¬ 
gating Watergate. 

When the attorney general, Elliot Richardson, 
resigned, Nixon fired Richardson’s assistant when 
he also refused to fire Cox. He then managed to get 
solicitor-general Robert Bork to fire Cox. Finally in 
July 1974 the Supreme Court ruled unanimously that 
Nixon’s claim of “executive privilege” was no excuse. 
A transcript of one of Nixon’s conversations, made 
available on August 5, 1974, showed that the president 
had discussed the use of the Central Intelligence Agency 
to block the FBI investigation of the Watergate break- 
in. Three days later Nixon, faced with the prospect of 
impeachment by the House of Representatives and con¬ 
viction in the Senate, announced his resignation effec¬ 
tive at noon the following day. 

Nixon’s vice president, Spiro Agnew, had resigned 
his office in 1973 after facing charges of bribery, 
extortion, and tax evasion. He had been replaced by 
Gerald Ford, who followed Nixon as president. 
On September 8, 1974, President Ford gave Nixon a 
presidential pardon. In retirement, Nixon and his wife 
settled at San Clemente, California, and he wrote his 
memoirs. He then spent most of the rest of his life 
writing about foreign policy. He was partly able to 
restore some of his reputation as an elder statesman. 
In 1980 he flew to Egypt, where he was present at the 
funeral of the former shah of Iran, being highly criti¬ 
cal of the Jimmy Carter administration’s handling of 
Iran. Pat Nixon died on June 22, 1993, and Richard 
Nixon died from a massive stroke on April 22, 1994, 
in New York City. 

Further Reading: Greene, John Robert. The Limits of Power: 
The Nixon and Ford Administrations. Bloomington: Indi¬ 
ana University Press, 1992; Hoff, Joan. Nixon Reconsid¬ 
ered. New York: Basic Books, 1994; Morris, Roger. Rich¬ 
ard Milhous Nixon: The Rise of an American Politician. 
New York: Holt, 1990; Nixon, Richard. RN: The Memoirs 
of Richard Nixon. London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 1978; 
White, Theodore H. Breach of Faith. New York: Atheneum 
Publishers, 1975. 
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Nkrumah, Kwame 

(1909-1972) Ghanaian prime minister 

Kwame Nkrumah was born in the British-controlled 
Gold Coast (present-day Ghana) in West Africa. He 
trained as a teacher and studied in both the United 
States and England. Nkrumah helped to organize the 
1945 Pan Africa Congress and remained a staunch sup¬ 
porter of African union and cooperation. An ardent 
nationalist, Nkrumah served as general secretary of 
the United Gold Coast Convention but split from the 
party to establish the Convention People’s Party (CPP) 
in 1949. His book, I Speak for Freedom, was an impas¬ 
sioned defense of African independence. 

Nkrumah was jailed by the British for his activist 
campaigns but was freed in 1951. He led the Gold 
Coast to complete independence in 1957. The newly 
independent nation of Ghana had a sound economy 
and under Nkrumah’s leadership was looked to for 
direction by other African states. Nkrumah champi¬ 
oned the Organization of African Unity (OAU), formed 
in 1963. He also was an outspoken opponent of the 
apartheid white-dominated regime in South Africa. 

However, Nkrumah became increasingly dic¬ 
tatorial and established Ghana as a one-party state 
in 1964 when he took the title of president for life. 
A cult of personality arose around Nkrumah, and 
a trend of one-party states under dictatorial “rulers 
for life” emerged in many African states during the 
1970s. Nkrumah was overthrown in a military coup 
d’etat in 1966; in subsequent years he lived in exile 
and died in Romania in 1972. 

See also Ghana. 

Further reading: Birmingham, David. Kwame Nkrumah: The 
Father of African Nationalism. Athens: Ohio University Press, 
1998; Nkrumah, Kwame. I Speak of Freedom. London: Wil¬ 
liam Heinemann, 1961; Rathbone, Richard. Nkrumah and 
the Chief: The Politics of Chieftaincy in Ghana, 1951-1960. 
Athens: Ohio University Press, 2000. 
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Noriega, Manuel 

(1938- ) general and dictator of Panama 

A close ally of the U.S. military and intelligence estab¬ 
lishment from the late 1950s to the late 1980s, General 
Manuel Noriega was the dictator of Panama from 1983 
to 1989. Intimately involved with U.S. covert efforts 
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General Manuel Noriega walks to his seat aboard a U.S. Air Force aircraft, escorted by agents from the Drug Enforcement Agency (DEA). 
The former Panamanian leader was flown to the United States, where he was held for trial on drug charges. 


to overthrow the Sandinista regime in Nicaragua and 
to combat leftist revolutionary movements elsewhere 
in Central America, Noriega ran afoul of U.S. policy¬ 
makers in the aftermath of the Iran-contra affair; 
was indicted on federal drug charges in February 1988; 
and was overthrown in late December 1989 in the U.S. 
invasion of Panama. He surrendered to U.S. officials 
in early January 1990; was transported to the United 
States; tried for drug trafficking in April 1992; found 
guilty in September; and sentenced to 40 years in prison, 
where he has remained. Convicted in France for money 
laundering, and in Panama in absentia for murder, it is 
unlikely that he will ever be freed. 

Manuel Antonio Noriega Moreno was born on Feb¬ 
ruary 11, 1938, in Panama City, the illegitimate child of 
a poor single woman who died when he was a small boy. 
Raised by his godmother in Panama City, he entered the 
military and was trained at the Military School of Chor- 


rillos in Peru, where in the late 1950s he was recruited 
by the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency. His relationship 
with U.S. intelligence agencies deepened during his train¬ 
ing at the School of the Americas in Fort Gulick, 
Panama, where he completed his coursework in 1967. 
Commissioned as an intelligence officer in the Panama 
National Guard the same year, he rose rapidly in rank. 
In 1969 he helped dictator General Omar Torrijos fend 
off a coup attempt, and soon after was appointed the 
country’s Chief of Military Intelligence. 

A shrewd political operator who deftly played 
both sides of the fence, through the 1970s he received 
hundreds of thousands of dollars as a CIA informant, 
and passed U.S. secrets to Fidel Castro and other 
U.S. adversaries. Allegedly complied in the July 1981 
plane crash that resulted in Torrijos’s death, with U.S. 
backing he became the country’s de facto head of state 
in August 1983. 
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By this time he was working closely with the admin¬ 
istration of U.S. president Ronald Reagan in its efforts 
to overthrow the Sandinistas. He also used Panama’s 
strict secrecy laws to launch drug money-laundering 
operations, actively collaborating with the drug cartels 
of Medellin, Colombia. Washington turned a blind eye 
to his role in the drug trade, emphasizing instead his 
collaboration with U.S. hemispheric “war on drugs.” 
Despite mounting evidence of Noriega’s involvement 
in the drug trade, in 1987 Attorney General Edwin 
Meese issued Panama the Drug Enforcement Agency’s 
“highest commendation” for the country’s anti-narcot¬ 
ics efforts. Meanwhile Noriega’s base of support, in 
Washington and at home, had eroded. The Iran-contra 
scandal purged Washington of many of his top sup¬ 
porters, while opposition in Panama mounted, main¬ 
ly in consequence of his brutality in dealing with his 
opponents. The ax fell in February 1988 with a 12- 
count indictment on racketeering and narcotics charg¬ 
es issued by U.S. federal prosecutors. After nearly two 
years of escalating tensions, on December 20, 1989, 
U.S. forces launched “Operation Just Cause,” invad¬ 
ing Panama, killing an estimated 300 civilians, wound¬ 
ing 3,000, and seizing Noriega. Launched in the name 
of the “war on drugs,” the invasion had a negligible 
impact on the hemispheric drug trade, which has grown 
rapidly since. 

Further reading: Dinges, John. Our Man in Panama: The 
Shrewd Rise and Brutal Fall of Manuel Noriega. New York: 
Random House, 1991; Kempe, Frederick. Divorcing the Dic¬ 
tator: America’s Bungled Affair with Noriega. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1990; Koster, R. M., and Guillermo San¬ 
chez Borbon. In the Time of Tyrants: Panama, 1968-1990. 
New York: Norton, 1990. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) 

The North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
is a trilateral trade pact among the United States, Mex¬ 
ico, and Canada. Implemented on January 1, 1994, the 
agreement is intended to foster open and unrestricted 
commercial relations among its three signatories. Sup¬ 
plemental agreements, also part of NAFTA, are the 
North American Agreement on Environmental Coop¬ 
eration (NAAEC), the North American Agreement on 
Labor Cooperation (NAALC), and the Understanding 


on Emergency Action (Safeguards). Administered in 
the United States by the International Trade Admin¬ 
istration of the Department of Commerce, NAFTA is 
one of several regional trading blocs in the Western 
Hemisphere. These include the Andean Community of 
Nations (CAN, among Bolivia, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, and Peru, f. 1969); the Caribbean Community 
and Common Market (CARICOM, f. 1973), the South¬ 
ern Common Market (MERCOSUR, among Brazil, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Paraguay, f. 1991), 
and the Central America-Dominican Republic-United 
States Free Trade Agreement (CAFTA-DR, f. 2004). 
NAFTA’s supporters conceive of the agreement as an 
important stepping stone in the creation of a Free Trade 
Area of the Americas (FTAA), which would include the 
34 nation-states and territories of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. In its goal of fostering unrestricted commercial 
relations, NAFTA follows the principles of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and its succes¬ 
sor, the World Trade Organization (WTO). 

NAFTA has sparked a huge debate between its sup¬ 
porters and opponents. Its principal supporters in the 
private sector consist of the hemisphere’s largest corpo¬ 
rations, most of which are based in the United States. 
They argue that in all three countries NAFTA will 
increase living standards, create new jobs, protect the 
environment; and ensure compliance with labor laws. Its 
principal opponents include labor, environmental, faith- 
based, indigenous rights, and consumer rights groups. 
They maintain that NAFTA, like the WTO, promotes 
a “race to the bottom” by favoring large corporations 
over smaller enterprises, benefiting the rich more than 
the poor; increasing inequality, causing a net loss of jobs, 
fostering environmental degradation, and failing to ade¬ 
quately protect the rights of workers. The communiques 
of sub-commander Marcos, spokesperson of the Zap¬ 
atistas of Chiapas, Mexico—a group whose rebellion 
against the Mexican government was timed to coincide 
with NAFTA’s implementation—convey many of the 
principal arguments of NAFTA’s opponents. 

A large scholarly literature mirrors this debate. On 
the whole, the evidence demonstrates that NAFTA has 
increased trade dramatically while failing to meet its 
supporters’ expectations with regard to employment, 
poverty, inequality, the environment, and labor rights. 
In Mexico, poverty, inequality, and unemployment have 
all increased substantially since NAFTA’s implementa¬ 
tion. In the United States and Canada, the creation of 
new jobs has not kept pace with the outflows of capital 
and jobs traceable to NAFTA. The leftward tilt in Latin 
American politics since the 1990s has buttressed that 
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continent’s opposition to multilateral trade agreements 
like NAFTA, the WTO, and the proposed FTAA. 

Further reading: Duina, Francesco. The Social Construction 
of Free Trade: The European Union, NAFTA, and MER¬ 
COSUR. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2006; 
Odell, John S., ed. Negotiating Trade: Developing Coun¬ 
tries in the WTO and NAFTA. New York: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2006. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) 

The NATO alliance is dedicated to the maintenance of 
the democratic freedoms and territorial integrity of its 
26 European and North American member countries 
through collective defense. This alliance has been the 
dominant structure of European defense and security 
since its founding in 1949 and continues to serve as 
the most formal symbol of the United States’ commit¬ 
ment to defend Europe against aggression. Following 
the end of the cold war, the organization also took on 
a peacekeeping and stabilizing role within Eurasia. 

NATO was founded with the Washington Treaty 
of April 4, 1949, which was signed by Belgium, Cana¬ 
da, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Great Britain, and the 
United States. The 12 founding members were later 
joined by 14 others, including Greece and Turkey, which 
allowed the alliance to secure the Mediterranean. From 
the outset, NATO was intended to deter Soviet expan¬ 
sion into central and western Europe. 

The Washington Treaty reflected the will of the 
signatories to further democratic values and economic 
cooperation, to share the obligations of defense indi¬ 
vidually and collectively, to consult together in the face 
of threats, to regard an attack against one member as 
an attack against all members, and to collectively and 
individually assist the victims of an attack. The treaty 
also delineated the geographic boundaries of the alli¬ 
ance, created the North Atlantic Council to implement 
the treaty, made provisions for new members to join, 
governed ratification according to constitutional pro¬ 
cesses, and made provisions for review of the treaty. 

NATO’s civil and military organization material¬ 
ized during 1949-95. The basic structures developed 
during this period remained into the 21st century. The 
civilian headquarters for the North Atlantic Council 



Hungarian troops under NATO command stand on guard at 
NATO headquarters in Kosovo. 


(NAC), which maintains effective political authority 
and powers of decision in NATO, is located in Brus¬ 
sels, Belgium. NATO’s secretary-general chairs the 
NAC and oversees the work of the International Staff 
(IS). Member countries maintain permanent represen¬ 
tatives. The council serves as a forum for frank and 
open diplomatic consultation and the coordination of 
strategic, defense, and foreign policy among the alli¬ 
ance members. Action is agreed upon on the basis of 
common consensus rather than majority vote. Twice 
a year the defense ministers of the member countries 
meet at the NAC, and summit meetings involving the 
heads of state of each member country occur, during 
which major decisions over grand strategy or policy 
must be made. After the end of the cold war, the 
NAC was supplemented by the Euro-Atlantic Part¬ 
nership Council (EAPC) as well as the NATO-Russia 
Joint Council. These newer bodies facilitate peaceful 
coordination and cooperation between NATO and the 
Russian Federation and other former members of the 
Soviet-led Warsaw Pact alliance. 

The secretary-general of NATO also chairs the 
Defence Planning Committee (DPC), which is tasked 
with planning for the collective defense of the member 
countries. The DPC provides guidance to the alliance’s 
military authorities to improve common measures of 
collective defense and military integration. The DPC 
consists of the permanent representatives; like the NAC, 
the DPC also serves as a forum for meetings between the 
defense ministers of the member states twice a year. 

The senior military representatives of the mem¬ 
ber states form the Military Committee. The Military 
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Committee is subordinate to the NAC and consists of 
the chiefs of staff of the member nations, who advise 
the NAC on all military matters and who oversee the 
implementation of the measures necessary for the col¬ 
lective defense of the North Atlantic area. The com¬ 
mittee is supported by the International Military Staff 
(IMS), which meets twice a year at chiefs of staff level 
and more often at the national military representatives 
level. Until 2003 operational control of military forces 
operating under the NATO flag fell to Allied Command 
Europe and Allied Command Atlantic. 

In 2003 NATO undertook a major restructuring 
of its military commands. The Supreme Headquar¬ 
ters Allied Powers Europe (SHAPE) became the Head¬ 
quarters of Allied Command Operations (ACO). ACT 
is tasked with driving transformation in NATO and 
establishing future capabilities, while ACO is respon¬ 
sible for current operations. 

Throughout the cold war NATO faced a powerful 
counter-alliance in the Warsaw Pact and turmoil with¬ 
in the organization itself. Indeed, in 1949 the alliance 
members could only marshal 14 divisions of military 
personnel against an estimated 175 Soviet divisions. At 
the NAC meeting in 1952, the members established a 
goal of fielding 50 divisions backed up by several thou¬ 
sand aircraft by the end of the year and 96 divisions 
by 1955. Also in 1952 the alliance introduced a new 
strategic concept: mass conventional defense of Europe 
coupled with long-range nuclear strikes against the 
Soviet Union and other Warsaw Pact members. Howev¬ 
er, the cost of raising the 96 divisions required to imple¬ 
ment this strategy proved too great, and it was quickly 
abandoned. In 1953 Dwight Eisenhower put forward 
a new strategy, which focused more on nuclear deter¬ 
rence. The new strategy came to be known as “massive 
retaliation” and would have involved extensive use of 
nuclear weapons against the Soviet Union and eastern 
Europe if their forces had broken through NATO’s con¬ 
ventional defenses in central Europe. 

Nuclear crises over Berlin and Cuba in the late 
1950s and early 1960s suggested a need for a more 
gradual strategy than massive retaliation. President 
John F. Kennedy endorsed a strategy of “flexible 
response” in 1961-63, which favored deploying more 
conventional forces in central and northern Europe 
from both the United States and the other NATO 
members. Disagreement over this new strategy led 
France to withdraw from NATO’s integrated military 
command structure in 1967. NATO adopted a new 
doctrine in December 1967, which endorsed a flexible 
conventional and nuclear response to Soviet aggres¬ 


sion. At the same time, the NAC adopted a new grand 
strategy favoring stable and peaceful relations with 
the Warsaw Pact countries. 

NATO was further challenged in the mid-1970s 
when the Soviet Union deployed large numbers of 
intermediate-range nuclear missiles in Europe that 
were capable of striking all of the European NATO 
allies. In response the members agreed to deploy Per¬ 
shing II and cruise missiles in West Germany, the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom, the Low Countries, and Italy. However, 
a more cordial relationship between the alliance and 
the Warsaw Pact during the 1980s led to the disman¬ 
tling of these intermediate weapons at the end of that 
decade. 

After the end of the cold war, NATO retained several 
important formal and informal functions. First, it serves 
as a permanent and institutionalized link between the 
United States and an ever-growing number of European 
allies. In addition, it prevents the renationalization of 
European defense policies. Moreover, NATO allows an 
institutionalized relationship with Russia and several of 
the former Warsaw Pact countries that have yet to join 
the alliance. Finally, it serves peacekeeping and stability 
functions in Europe and Asia. 

NATO invoked article 5 of the Washington Treaty 
for the first time following the September 11, 2001, 
attacks against the United States. Many NATO coun¬ 
tries participated in the U.S.-led war in Afghanistan 
against al-Qaeda and the Taliban. 

Further reading: Gardner, Hall. NATO and the European 
Union: New World, New Europe, New Threats. Burlington, 
VT: Ashgate, 2004; Kaplan, Lawrence S. NATO Divided, 
NATO United: The Evolution of an Alliance. Westport, CT: 
Praeger, 2004; Rynning, Sten. NATO Renewed: The Poiver 
and Purpose of Transatlantic Cooperation. New York: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2005; Schmidt, Gustav. A History of 
NATO: The First Fifty Years. Houndmills, UK: Palgrave, 
2001; Sloan, Stanley R. NATO, the European Union, and 
the Atlantic Community: The Transatlantic Bargain Chal¬ 
lenged. Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 2005. 

Scott Fitzsimmons 

Numeiri, Jaafar 

(1930- ) Sudanese leader 

Jaafar Numeiri was born in January 1930 in Omdur- 
man, the Sudan. In 1952 Numeiri graduated from 
the Sudan Military College, and in 1966 he gradu- 
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ated from the U.S. Army Command College in Texas. 
Influenced by Gamal Abdel Nasser’s Free Officers 
Movement in Egypt, Numeiri joined a group of mili¬ 
tary officers sympathetic to pan-Arab, socialist ideas. 
In 1969 Numeiri, with the help of four other offi¬ 
cers, orchestrated a coup to overthrow the Sudanese 
government. He then became the new prime minister 
and chairman of the Revolutionary Command Coun¬ 
cil (RCC) and renamed the country the Democratic 
Republic of the Sudan. 

In July 1971 Sudanese communists staged a coup, 
and Numeiri was imprisoned. Shortly after his incar¬ 
ceration, Numeiri escaped and rallied loyal forces to 
put down the revolt and brutally crush the commu¬ 
nists. Numeiri quickly moved to strengthen his base 
of political support by changing domestic and for¬ 
eign policies. In the 1971 referendum on the presi¬ 
dency, Numeiri received a 98.6 percent affirmative 
vote and was sworn in for a six-year term as presi¬ 
dent. Spurred by Numeiri’s view of Arab socialism, in 
1969 the Sudan agreed in the Tripoli Charter to coor¬ 
dinate foreign policies with Libya and Egypt. This 
union, which developed into a federation of Arab 
Republics, was extremely short-lived and was never 
really implemented. 

Numeiri inherited the problem of civil war in the 
southern Sudan, which had begun in 1955, even before 
Sudanese independence. A positive step toward resolv¬ 
ing the war was taken in 1972 with the signing of the 
Addis Ababa Agreement. A cease-fire was declared 
in the south, and autonomy was granted to the non- 
Muslim southern region of the Sudan. In an effort to 
bolster support for his regime, Numeiri imposed shar¬ 
ia, Islamic law, over all of the Sudan in 1983. He also 
unilaterally decreed the division of the south into three 
regions corresponding to the old provinces; these deci¬ 
sions led to the resumption of the civil war. 

The mounting economic crisis led to urban riots, 
and spreading famines in rural areas marked the 
final phase of the Numeiri era. In April 1985, while 
Numeiri was out of the country on official business, 
the military launched a successful coup against his 
regime. Until 1999, when he was allowed to return 
to the Sudan, Numeiri remained in exile in Egypt 
while the Sudan continued to suffer through civil war, 
drought, famines, and mounting political repression 
from Islamist forces. 

See also Sudanese civil wars (1970-PRESENT). 

Further reading: Holt, P. M., and M. W. Daily. A History 
of the Sudan. London: Pearson Education Limited, 2000; 


Rothchild, Donald, and John W. Harbeson, eds. Africa in 
World Politics: The African State System in Flux, 3d ed. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1999. 

Brian M. Eichstadt 

Nunavut Territory, Canada 

As early as 1963, some natives of Canada’s Northwest 
Territories began agitating for greater autonomy within 
a nation where the vast majority live within 200 miles of 
the U.S. border. In particular the eastern Inuit (formerly 
called Eskimos) sought to control more aspects of their 
Arctic lives above the tree line. Not until 1999 was Nun¬ 
avut (“our land” in the Inuktitut language) separated 
from other northern territories by an act of Parliament. 
On April 1, 1999, the Territory of Nunavut was born 
with Iqaluit, a city of 6,000, as its capital. 

Canada’s creation of Nunavut was a dramatic exam¬ 
ple of the growing awareness of indigenous rights in sev¬ 
eral nations. As in the United States, where Native Amer¬ 
icans began rallying for recognition and respect, creating 
the American Indian Movement, aboriginal groups in 
Australia and Canada’s 630 officially recognized “First 
Nations” likewise began demanding greater self-deter¬ 
mination. In 1973 after a long period of refusing to abide 
by most treaty rights, Canada changed course and signed 
six major treaties, including Nunavut’s. 

Straddling the Arctic Circle, and including Ellesmere 
and Baffin islands and Cape Dorset—a center of Inuit 
indigenous art—Nunavut has a population of 29,500, 
80 percent of it Inuit, in 26 settlements spread across 
770,000 square miles, a fifth of Canada’s total land mass. 
Most of this vast territory is inaccessible by road or rail; 
everything arrives, expensively, by air. The government 
of Nunavut, whose first premier was lawyer Paul Okalik, 
oversees an annual budget of about $500 million (U.S.), 
more than $18,000 per resident. About 84 percent comes 
from the federal government in Ottawa. 

Prior to the 1950s most Inuit were still leading tradi¬ 
tional lives based on hunting and fishing. The cold war 
changed that. In an agreement with Canada, the United 
States built the Distant Early Warning, or DEW, Line, 
a system of radar installations designed to detect Soviet 
invasion across the North Pole. Although the DEW Line 
was useless against nuclear submarines or intercontinen¬ 
tal ballistic missiles, it remained in place for 30 years. 
In 1985 Canadian prime minister Brian Mulroney and 
U.S. president Ronald Reagan signed a new defense 
agreement. Abandoned DEW Line installations littered 
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the Arctic landscape, in some cases leaching PCBs and 
industrial solvents into the ground. 

Around the same time as the DEW Line’s installa¬ 
tion, Canada’s government began to move Inuit fami¬ 
lies into permanent settlements where they were offered 
health care, education, and other services, but at a price. 
Their new lifestyle pushed many Inuit communities from 
subsistence hunting to fur trapping for the cash needed 
to buy newly available “southern” goods. 

Reliable sources of income remain scarce in Nuna¬ 
vut, although mining, fisheries, tourism, and cultural 
products are being aggressively explored. The Internet 
plays a significant role, allowing Nunavut’s widely sepa¬ 
rated citizens to communicate with each other and the 
world via expensive satellite hookups that leaders hope 
to replace with fiber-optic installations. 

The emergence of global warming patterns in the 
Arctic poses both threats and opportunities. Some believe 
that the storied Northwest Passage, now frozen most of 
the year, will soon be navigable in summer, cutting almost 
5,000 miles from a sea voyage between Europe and Asia. 
Nunavut’s government has discussed building a deep¬ 
water port and a 185-mile all-season road. On the other 
hand, climate change would likely further endanger Inuit 
ecology and traditions of self-sufficiency. 

See also environmental problems. 

Further reading: Dickason, Olive Patricia. Canada’s First 
Nations: A History of Founding Peoples from Earliest Times. 
3d ed. Don Mills, Ontario: Oxford University Press, 2002; 
Miller, J. R. Skyscrapers Hide the Heavens: A History of 
Indian-White Relations in Canada. 3d ed. Toronto: Univer¬ 
sity of Toronto Press, 2000. 

Marsha E. Ackermann 

Nyerere, Julius 

(1922-1999) Tanzanian president 

Julius Kambarge Nyerere, born in 1922, attended a mis¬ 
sion school in Tanganyika, Makerere University Col¬ 
lege in Tanganyika, and the University of Edinburgh. 
He returned to teach at a Roman Catholic school near 


Dar es Salaam and was known as Mwalimu, or teacher. 
In 1954 he organized the Tanganyika African National 
Union (TANU) and was elected to the legislature as 
Tanganyika prepared for full independence in 1961. 
Nyerere was elected as the first prime minister of the 
newly independent state and became President of the 
Republic in 1962. When Tanganyika and Zanzibar 
unified as Tanzania, Nyerere became the nation’s first 
president in 1964. 

In the 1967 Arusha Declaration, Nyerere instituted 
a state program of ujamaa ffamilyhood) based on col¬ 
lective sharing, traditional African values of the family, 
and collectivization of farms. Ujamaa, a form of African 
socialism, was supported by the People’s Republic of 
China, but in the global economic system, Nyerere’s 
ujamaa failed to bring economic growth, and in 1976 
he was forced to admit defeat and end the program. 

Nyerere was an effective spokesperson in the cam¬ 
paign to end the apartheid system in South Africa and 
was also one of the founders of the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU). He hosted the African National 
Congress and Pan-African Congress, as well as other 
African nationalist movements that struggled against 
western imperial forces in Mozambique and Rhodesia. 
He was also a sharp critic of African dictatorships and 
publicly condemned Idi Amin’s dictatorship in Ugan¬ 
da. In the first contemporary military intervention by 
an African state against other, under Nyerere’s leader¬ 
ship, the Tanzania military attacked Amin and forced 
him out of power. 

Refusing to run for reelection, Nyerere retired 
voluntarily in 1985. He was succeeded by Ali Hassan 
Mwinyi and served as a sort of elder statesman in Afri¬ 
ca until his death in 1999. 

See also African Union. 

Further reading: Mwakikagile, Godfrey. Nyerere and Afri¬ 
ca: End of an Era: Biography of Julius Kambarage Nyerere 
(1922-1999). Dar es Salaam: Protea Publishing Co., 2002; 
Nyerere, Julius. Freedom and Socialism: A Selection of Writ¬ 
ings and Speeches, 1965-1967. Dar es Salaam: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1968. 

Janice J. Terry 
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Olympics (1950-present) 

One of the goals of Baron Pierre de Coubertin—found¬ 
er of the modern Olympic Games and organizer of the 
first modern games in 1896—was to encourage inter¬ 
national understanding through sports, and help to 
create a more peaceful world. But after 50 years and 
two world wars—the bloodiest and most violent wars 
the world had yet seen—the Olympic dream of de Cou¬ 
bertin seemed very distant indeed. Too often the compe¬ 
tition between nations would overshadow the competi¬ 
tion of the athletes, and occasionally even the athletes 
themselves would be the center of controversy. 

In fact the Olympic Games found themselves, in 
1948, in the middle of the geopolitics of the cold war. 
The world found itself poised on the brink of nuclear 
confrontation between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and it seemed the world needed the Olympic 
Games and de Coubertin’s vision of peace now more 
than ever. Often, however, the Games would be just 
another proxy in the ideological battle between liberal 
democracy and communism. 

One of the most famous incidents of the 1956 Mel¬ 
bourne Games was the water polo match between the 
Soviet Union and Hungary. This match followed the 
Soviet quashing of the Hungarian uprising; because of 
political tension between the countries, the match was 
contested with such intensity that blood was seen in the 
swimming pool. 

But in addition to political theater, the games also 
provided many moments of genuine human drama, 



Towering over the city, the Olympic Stadium in Montreal, Canada, 
was built for the 1976 Summer Olympics. 
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where athletes strove to best one another under daunt¬ 
ing pressure, after years of sacrifice and training. 

For the 1960 Summer Games, held at Rome, the 
games were broadcast live on television throughout 
Europe. Highlights of the games were Cassius Clay’s 
(Muhammad Ali) gold medal in boxing, and Abebe 
Bikila’s barefoot gold medal-winning performance in 
the marathon. 

The 1968 Winter Olympics were held at Grenoble, 
France, with many events spread around the region. The 
French skier Jean-Claude Killy, aged 24, won all three 
Alpine skiing gold medals. The 1968 Summer Games 
were held at Mexico City; the high altitude brought 
athletes in as much as a month early to acclimitize. Bob 
Beamon broke the world long jump record at the games; 
his record stood until 1991. The 1972 Summer Olym¬ 
pics were held at Munich, Germany, where U.S. swim¬ 
mer Mark Spitz won seven gold medals and the Soviet 
Union’s gymnast Olga Korbut won three gold medals. 
These games also featured the controversial results of 
men’s basketball in which the American team believed 
that it had been cheated out of the gold medal. The 
games are best remembered, however, for the attack by 
Palestinian terrorists on the Israeli team, which resulted 
in the death of 17 people. 

At the 1976 Olympics held at Montreal, Canada, 
extra security was introduced. These games featured a 
boycott by African nations that protested the presence 
of New Zealand. The cause was a match between a 
New Zealand rugby team and a team from South Afri¬ 
ca. This was in violation of a Commonwealth boycott 
of South Africa. The major stories of the games were 
Ease Viren winning both the 5,000 m and the 10,000 
m again, and the Romanian gymnast Nadia Comaneci, 
aged 14, winning gold medals with the first-ever perfect 
score in Olympic gymnastic competition. 

At the 1980 Fake Placid Winter Olympics, artificial 
snow was used, and the U.S. speed skater Eric Heiden 
won five gold medals. This also marked the presence of 
the first Chinese Olympic team since 1948 (prior to the 
Communists taking over). For the United States, these 
games will always be remembered for the “Miracle on 
Ice,” the victory of the American ice hockey team over 
the superior Soviet squad; for many, the American vic¬ 
tory was seen as a win over communism. The 1980 
Summer Games were held at Moscow, USSR, with 
100,000 people at the opening ceremony. However, the 
United States led a boycott over the Soviet Union’s inva¬ 
sion of Afghanistan in the previous year. The games 
were best remembered for the rivalry between Brit¬ 
ish runners Sebastian Coe and Steve Ovett; each won 


one gold medal. The 1984 Summer Games were held 
at Eos Angeles. The Soviet Union and its close allies 
organized a boycott in retaliation for the U.S.-led one 
four years earlier. The best-remembered events of these 
games included the 200 m record set by U.S. runner 
Carl Fewis, who also won the 100 m, the long jump 
and the sprint relay, matching the feats of Jesse Owens 
in 1936; and also another U.S. runner Mary Decker 
falling over in the women’s 3,000 m race and blaming 
the British/South African runner Zola Budd. The Eos 
Angeles Olympics was also the first summer games to 
which China sent a team since 1948. There was also 
some international concern over the high level of adver¬ 
tising and commercial endorsements during the games. 

At the 1988 Summer Games held at Seoul, South 
Korea, there were no major boycotts or security prob¬ 
lems in spite of worries about North Korea’s hostility to 
the games. In the track events, Florence Griffith-Joyner 
won three gold medals for sprinting, and Kristin Otto 
of East German won six gold medals. The Seoul Olym¬ 
pic Games also saw Ben Johnson, a Canadian sprinter, 
winning the 100 m race in world record time only to 
be stripped of his gold medal three days later after he 
failed a drug test. 

The 1992 Summer Olympic Games, held in Barce¬ 
lona, Spain, saw the athletes of the former Soviet Union 
contesting as a single team for the last time, the return 
of South Africa, and also a team sent by the reunited 
Germany. In 1994 the Olympic Winter Games were 
held, this time at Fillehammer, Norway, beginning a 
different timetable for the Winter Olympics. 

At the Atlanta Summer Olympics in 1996, the 
centenary games, a bomb killed two people in the Cen¬ 
tennial Olympic Park, but fears of international terror¬ 
ists proved unfounded with a local man arrested for 
the bombing. At the Nagano Winter Olympics held in 
1998, curling, women’s ice hockey, and snow boarding 
were all introduced as new Olympic sports. 

The Sydney Olympic Games in 2000 saw the sum¬ 
mer games return to the Southern Hemisphere for the 
first time since 1956. The new events introduced includ¬ 
ed the triathlon and tae kwon do. The public cheered 
the presence of the team from East Timor at the Open¬ 
ing Ceremony, and also the North Korean and South 
Korean athletes who marched together. 

The highlight was Australian Aboriginal runner 
Cathy Freeman winning the women’s 100 m race in 
front of a home crowd. It saw the U.S. team win 40 
gold medals, 24 silver medals, and 33 bronze medals; 
Australia’s team won 16 gold medals, 25 silver medals, 
and 17 bronze medals. 
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The 2002 Winter Olympic Games were held at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The choice of Salt Lake City saw accu¬ 
sations of corruption and bribery that had first occurred 
following Atlanta being awarded the Olympics in 1989. 
A number of members of the International Olympic 
Committee (IOC) were found to have received bribes 
in exchange for their votes, with files held in Salt Lake 
City revealing demands for and expectations of bribes 
by IOC delegates being made public. In a similar story, 
during the pairs figure skating competition, a judge 
was accused of collusion in awarding the gold medal to 
the Russian pair over the Canadian skaters; the situa¬ 
tion was resolved when both figure skating pairs were 
awarded the gold. 

In 2004 the Summer Olympic Games were held at 
Athens, Greece, the site of the first of the modern Olym¬ 
pic Games held in 1896. These games witnessed several 
scandals, the majority of them involving performance¬ 
enhancing drugs. At least 20 violations were noted, the 
most of any Olympic Games. The issue of athletes tak¬ 
ing drugs to gain an edge over rivals has become one of 
the dominant concerns of the games in the 21st century. 
In addition, the International Olympic Committee must 
also deal with the issue of letting professional athletes 
into a competition that was originally designed just for 
amateurs. Some critics contend that allowing profes¬ 
sional athletes will give developed nations an unfair 
advantage over underdeveloped nations, while others 
contend that the records set at the Olympics will mean 
little unless the best athletes are allowed to compete. 
Despite these challenges—and the ever-present fear of 
terrorist attacks—the Athens Games saw a record 202 
nations participate with over 11,000 athletes. 

The Olympic Games have proved to be a tempting 
avenue for nations to express a political point of view, 
or in more drastic fashion, commit violence in the 
name of one cause or another. Despite the intrusion 
of politics, it is perhaps a testament to de Coubertin’s 
dream that athletes the world over still strive togeth¬ 
er in peaceful competition along the ideals expressed 
in the Olympic motto: Citius, Altius, Fortius (Faster, 
Higher, Stronger). 

Further reading: Findling, John E., and Kimberley D. Pelle. 
Historical Dictionary of the Modern Olympic Movement. 
Westport, CT.: Greenwood Press, 1996; Gordon, Harry. 
Australia and the Olympic Games: The Official History. St. 
Lucia: University of Queensland Press, 1994; The Olympic 
Games, Athens 1896—Athens 2004 : All the Athletes, Events 
and Results Since 1896. London: Dorling Kindersley, 2004; 
Wallechinsky, David. The Complete Book of the Olympics. 


London: Penguin Books, 1984; Young, David C. The Modern 
Olympics: A Struggle for Revival. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1996. 

Justin Corfield 

Organization of American States 
(OAS) 

The Organization of American States (OAS) was 
founded on April 30, 1948, in Bogota, Colombia, by 
21 member states. Successor organization to the Pan- 
American Union (1889-1947) and retooled to cor¬ 
respond to the changed security environment of the 
post-World War II era, the OAS was founded as a 
regional agency of the United Nations. Its purposes, 
according to its official charter, are “to strengthen 
the peace and security of the continent; to promote 
and consolidate representative democracy, with due 
respect for the principle of non-intervention; to seek 
the solution of political, juridical, and economic 
problems . . . ; [andj to eradicate extreme poverty,” 
among others. Headquartered in Washington, D.C., 
since its founding, in 2007 the OAS counted 35 mem¬ 
ber states, with Cuba suspended from participation 
since 1962, making 34 active member states. 

Mirroring the organizational structures of the Unit¬ 
ed Nations, the OAS is governed by a General Assem¬ 
bly and Permanent Council and led by a secretary-gen¬ 
eral elected every five years. It has numerous affiliated 
organizations, organs, and entities, including the Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights (IACHR, f. 
1959); the Inter-American Drug Abuse Control Com¬ 
mission (CICAD, f. 1968); Inter-American Committee 
Against Terrorism (CICTE, f. 1999); and many others. 
Four “Protocols” introduced major revisions to the 
original OAS Bogota Charter: the Protocols of Buenos 
Aires (1967), Cartagena de Indias (1985), Washington 
(1992), and Managua (1993). In 1994 the OAS orga¬ 
nized the first Summit of the Americas, an event hence¬ 
forth held every few years. 

Since its founding, the OAS has been dominated 
by the United States. During the the cold war era, its 
overriding concern was limiting Soviet and communist 
influence in the Western Hemisphere. Because Marx¬ 
ist, communist, and socialist doctrines proved popu¬ 
lar in many parts of Latin America in the postwar era, 
OAS member states could pursue one of three options: 
openly defy the United States and adopt a socialist or 
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Marxist-oriented government; ally with the United 
States in its anticommunist policies; or pursue a “third 
way” by aligning with neither the Soviet nor the U.S. 
bloc. In a handful of instances, OAS member states 
openly defied the United States, such as in Guatemala 
(1944-54), Bolivia (1952-64), Cuba (1961- ), Chile 
(1970-73), Nicaragua (1979-90), Grenada (1983), 
Panama (1989), and Venezuela (1999- ). In these and 
other cases, the United States violated the OAS char¬ 
ter regarding nonintervention, which stipulated that 
“No State or group of States has the right to inter¬ 
vene, directly or indirectly, for any reason whatever, 
in the internal or external affairs of any other State” 
(Chapter IV, Article 19). More often, OAS member 
states cooperated with U.S. anticommunist efforts or 
sought to pursue a nonaligned stance in international 
affairs. The United States most commonly interpreted 
the latter as alignment with international communism 
and therefore a direct threat to its national security. In 
the post-cold war era, the OAS has exerted a greater 
degree of autonomy from U.S. domination. 

See also North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO); Warsaw Pact. 

Further reading: Shaw, Carolyn M. Cooperation, Conflict, 
and Consensus in the Organization of American States. New 
York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2004; Sheinin, David. The Orga¬ 
nization of American States. Oxford: ABC-CLIO, 1995. 
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Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) 

The Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun¬ 
tries (OPEC) was established in 1960. Its first meet¬ 
ing was held in 1961, and, beginning in 1965, it 
was headquartered in Vienna. The charter members 
included Venezuela, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, and Saudi 
Arabia. Abd Allah al-Tariki, the Saudi director 
of petroleum affairs, played a leading role in the 
organization’s inception. OPEC membership was 
later expanded to include Libya, Algeria, Indone¬ 
sia, Qatar, Nigeria, UAR, Gabon, and Ecuador. In 
1968 the major Arab oil-producing nations formed 
OAPEC (Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting 
Countries). OPEC members met on a regular basis 
to set quotas for production; however, the organiza¬ 
tion lacked the mechanism to enforce the quotas, 


which were frequently ignored or openly flouted by 
individual producing nations. 

Nations with large populations such as Iran, Alge¬ 
ria, and Nigeria tended to push for price increases. 
Nations with small populations and lesser economic 
domestic demands preferred stable prices. Because of 
their production capacity and huge reserves, Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait were able to increase production 
to prevent price increases or to keep prices low. In the 
1980s Saudi Arabia’s proven oil reserves contained 
over 168 billion barrels, Kuwait had over 66 billion 
barrels, and Iraq had 43 billion barrels, as compared 
to 27.3 billion barrels in the United States. By the 
1980s the United States was also importing over half 
its oil, as compared to only 25 percent in the early 
1970s. 

In 1970 the new revolutionary government in 
Libya under Muammar Qaddafi forced production 
cuts to secure higher royalties. The petroleum compa¬ 
nies—dominated by the so-called seven sisters, West¬ 
ern-owned corporations—bitterly opposed such pres¬ 
sure tactics, but because of ever-increasing demands 
they ultimately agreed to Libyan terms. The rest of the 
oil-producing nations soon followed suit and secured 
similar concessions. The price of oil then rose from $2 
to $3 per barrel and then to $5 per barrel. 

During the peak of the oil boom in the 1970s Sheik 
Ahmad Zaki Yamani, secretary-general of OPEC from 
1968 to 1969, served as the Saudi Arabian minister of 
petroleum. During the 1973 Arab-Israeli War King 
Faysal in Saudi Arabia was persuaded to use oil as 
a weapon, and cuts in supplies to those nations sup¬ 
porting Israel were announced. However, Faysal was 
a staunch anticommunist, and, when the United States 
and Egyptian president Anwar el-Sadat argued that the 
oil boycott could increase the threat of communism in 
the Arab and Muslim world, King Faysal effectively 
ended the boycott by withdrawing Saudi support in 
1974. In 1986, when Yamani supported raising oil 
prices, King Fahd removed him from office. 

With its huge reserves Saudi Arabia, and, to a less¬ 
er extent, Kuwait, could force price modifications by 
simply increasing production. By 1996 Saudi Arabia 
had become the world’s largest petroleum exporter. 
After the Iran-Iraq War Kuwait began to flood the 
market, exceeding its quota and driving down prices. 
The lower prices hurt Iraq at the very time that it was 
desperately trying to increase revenues to rebuild its 
economy; this was a contributing factor in the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait in 1990 and the resulting First 
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Gulf War. Depressed prices, largely caused by high 
production by the Arab Gulf states and Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, also contributed to Ecuador’s withdrawal from 
OPEC in f 992. 

Owing to increased demand by burgeoning Indian 
and Chinese economies and ongoing wars in Afghani¬ 
stan and the Middle East, the price of oil reached $60 
per barrel in 2006 and prices continued to rise. Eligh 
prices resulted in huge profits for Western oil compa¬ 
nies as well as for the oil-producing nations. In one 
quarter of 2006 Exxon-Mobil, the world’s largest 
petroleum corporation, posted profits of over $7 bil¬ 
lion. Although governments talked about cost control 
measures, alternative fuel sources, and conservation, 
few practical programs were adopted either in the 


West or in Asia. Thus it remained certain that petro¬ 
leum would continue to be the world’s primary energy 
source for the foreseeable future. 

See also Gulf War, Second (Iraq War). 

Further reading: Alnasrawi, Abbas. Arab Nationalism, 
Oil and the Political Economy of Dependency. New York: 
Greenwood Press, 1991; Amuzegar, Jahangir. Managing the 
Oil Wealth: OPEC’s Windfalls arid Pitfalls. London: Tau- 
ris, 2001; Blair, John M. The Control of Oil. New York: 
Vintage Books, 1978; Yergin, Daniel. The Prize: The Epic 
Quest for Oil, Money, and Power. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1991. 
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Pakistan People's Party 

The Pakistan People’s Party was founded by Berkeley- 
and Oxford-educated politician and lawyer Zulfikar 
Bhutto. During the presidency of General Ayub Khan, 
Bhutto served as a cabinet member and eventually as 
foreign minister. Ayub went to war with India over 
Kashmir in 1965, and eventually, with the intervention 
of the Soviet Union, signed the Tashkent Agreement, 
which restored prewar boundaries and diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between the two countries. Bhutto opposed Ayub’s 
signing of the Tashkent Agreement, resigned his post, 
and formed the Pakistan People’s Party in 1967. 

The People’s Party championed the causes of social¬ 
ism and democracy and denounced the Ayub regime as 
a dictatorship. Bhutto’s countrywide campaign against 
Ayub also drew support from businessmen, small fac¬ 
tory owners, students, and rural dwellers. Under the 
pressure of mounting public unrest, Ayub resigned in 
1969 and handed over power to General Yahya Khan. 
When elections were held in 1970, the People’s Party 
captured a majority of votes in West Pakistan, where¬ 
as a clear majority was won in East Pakistan by the 
Awami League of Sheik Mujibur Rahman. While the 
Awami League promoted greater autonomy for East 
Pakistan, the People’s Party argued for a strong cen¬ 
tralized government. Differences between the two par¬ 
ties, and General Yahya’s inability to play a neutral 
role in the conflict, led to civil war. In 1971 East Paki¬ 
stan seceded to become Bangladesh, and the People’s 
Party formed a government in Pakistan. 


In power, the People’s Party stood for the nationali¬ 
zation of industry and education and for land reform. 
At the same time, Bhutto drafted the country’s fourth 
constitution, according to which he gave himself the 
title of prime minister, reduced the president to a figure¬ 
head, and granted himself powers that were as broad 
as those held by the military dictator whom he had 
opposed. Factionalism within the People’s Party, accu¬ 
sations of preferential politics, a tribal uprising in Bal¬ 
uchistan over the exploitation of local resources such 
as natural gas, and underrepresentation of Baluchis in 
the structures of the state undermined Bhutto’s govern¬ 
ment. The deaths of thousands in the uprising in Balu¬ 
chistan, oppressive measures taken by Bhutto against 
political opponents, and accusations of having rigged 
the elections of 1977 led to a military coup by the army 
chief of staff General Muhammad Zia-uTHaq. 

Bhutto was tried for orchestrating the murder of 
a political opponent, found guilty, and hanged on 
April 4, 1979. The leadership of the People’s Party 
was assumed by his daughter, Benazir Bhutto. After 
General Zia was killed in a plane crash, rumoured to 
be sabotage, the People’s Party came to power under 
Benazir Bhutto in the elections of 1988. However, her 
government was short-lived, she was arrested, and 
her government dissolved by Ghulam Ishaq Khan, the 
president at the time. 

The People’s Party next came to power in 1993, 
but the government was again short-lived; violence 
between ethnic and linguistic groups erupted frequent¬ 
ly in Karachi, the government lost control of the urban 
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center, and a power struggle between Benazir Bhutto 
and her brother Mir Murtaza Bhutto led to divisions 
within the party. In 1996, during his sister’s tenure as 
prime minister, Murtaza Bhutto was shot dead outside 
his residence in a police encounter. Opposition leaders 
accused the People’s Party of state terrorism against its 
political opponents, and the government was dismissed 
in 1996 again under charges of mismanagement and 
corruption. Benazir Bhutto continued to head the party 
in exile and upon her return to Pakistan in 2007. After 
her assaisination on December 27, her husband and 
19-year-old son were appointed party co-chairmen. 

Further reading: Baxter, Craig, Yogendra K. Malik, Charles 
H. Kennedy, and Robert C. Oberst. Government and Politics 
in South Asia. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 2002; Cohen, 
Stephen Phillip. The Idea of Pakistan. Washington, D.C. The 
Brookings Institution, 2004; Jones, Phillip E. The Pakistan 
People’s Party: Rise to Power. Karachi, Pakistan: Oxford 
University Press, 2003. 

Taymiya R. Zaman 

Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) 

The Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) was estab¬ 
lished in 1964 under Ahmed Shukairy to represent Pal¬ 
estinian national demands for self-determination. In 
1964 the Palestine National Council (PNC, or parlia¬ 
ment) of 350 representatives met in East Jerusalem and 
voted on the Palestine National Charter, or declaration 
of independence, that declared historic Palestine as the 
homeland of the Palestinian Arabs. The charter has been 
amended several times. In 1968 the charter added that 
“armed struggle is the only way to 1 iberate Palestine.” 
In 1988 the PLO under Yasir Arafat’s orders agreed to 
drop the use of terrorism, recognize Israel’s right to exist, 
and essentially accept the establishment of the indepen¬ 
dent state of Palestine in the Occupied Territories of the 
Gaza Strip, East Jerusalem, and the West Bank—the 
so-called mini-state solution. Although some Palestin¬ 
ian groups opposed Arafat on these issues—the changes 
were agreed upon by the Palestine National Council, 
dominated by pro-Fatah Arafat supporters. Fatah (the 
Palestine National Liberation Movement) continued to 
dominate the PLO until 2006. 

After the Arab defeat in the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, 
Shukairy stepped down as chairman of the PLO, and Yasir 
Arafat, the leader of Fatah, the largest guerrilla group, 


was elected chairman. Arafat remained the leader of the 
Palestinian national movement until his death in 2004. 
The PLO constantly struggled to remain independent 
from any Arab government and often found it difficult to 
steer a neutral course among rival Arab governments. 

Secular and all-inclusive, the PLO was an umbrella 
organization of some 10 different Palestinian groups, 
including the Marxist-Leninist Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), under Dr. George 
Habash, and the Popular Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PDFLP), led by Naif Hawat- 
meh; the Arab Liberation Front, supported by Iraq; 
and the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine- 
General Command, a PFLP splinter group supported 
by Syria and sometimes Libya. 

The Palestine National Council operated until the 
1993 Oslo Accords as a government in exile. The PNC 
comprised over 300 members, including fighters, union 
members, students, and women. The Palestine Central 
Council acted as an advisory board of approximately 
60 representatives from all the various factions. The 
Executive Committee ran the PLO on a daily basis 
and comprised 15 members. In contrast to many other 
Arab governments, the PLO was highly democratic and 
engaged in lively and often public debates about strate¬ 
gies and tactics. 

The Palestine Liberation Army (PLA) was the PLO’s 
military wing and was often made up of fedayeen (self- 
sacrificers). By the 1970s the PLA had an estimated 
10,000 fighters based mostly in Lebanon and Syria. 
After the 1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon the PLA was 
forced to scatter to a number of Arab countries. After 
the establishment of the Palestine Authority (PA) under 
the 1993 Oslo Accords, many soldiers were subsumed 
under the police force. 

The Palestine National Fund was the PLO’s eco¬ 
nomic arm. The fund was financed by donations from 
Palestinians in exile as well as taxes levied on Palestin¬ 
ians working in some Arab nations such as Libya. Indi¬ 
vidual Arab governments, such as oil-rich Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait, also provided aid. Those regimes cut off 
aid after the PLO supported Saddam Hussein and Iraq 
in the First Gulf War. 

After the 1967 war, some groups within the PLO 
endorsed terrorist attacks on civilians. The PFLP simul¬ 
taneously skyjacked four planes, landing them at a 
remote airstrip in Jordan in 1970; this incident pre¬ 
cipitated “Black September,” when the Jordanian army 
attacked and defeated Palestinian forces and ousted the 
PLO, which then moved its base of operations to Leba¬ 
non. Attacks on Israeli athletes at the Munich Olympics 
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followed in 1972. The cycle of violence escalated as 
PLO groups launched raids inside and outside of Israel 
and Israel assassinated Palestinian leaders in the Middle 
East and Europe. As a result many innocent civilians on 
both sides were killed and wounded. 

Within the Arab world the PLO was recognized as 
the sole legitimate representative of the Palestinian peo¬ 
ple. Although it was condemned as a terrorist organiza¬ 
tion by Israel and the United States, the PLO gradually 
gained international recognition, and, once it renounced 
terrorism and recognized Israel’s right to exist, even Israel 
and the United States entered into both public and secret 
negotiations with it. 

The PLO also established an extensive network of 
social services, including schools, orphanages, and hos¬ 
pitals. The Palestine Red Crescent was active in pro¬ 
viding health and emergency care. SAMED provided 
an economic infrastructure of small businesses, work¬ 
shops, and factories manufacturing textiles and even 
office furniture in Lebanon and Syria. Many of these 
institutions were destroyed in the 1982 Israeli inva¬ 
sion of Lebanon. In the 1970s the PLO also sponsored 
some agricultural cooperatives in Sudan, Somalia, and 
other African nations. It also sponsored art and cultural 
events. The Palestine Research Center, based in Beirut, 
focused on collecting materials and publishing books 
and articles on Palestinian history in order to preserve 
its cultural heritage. The center was also destroyed, and 
materials were taken by the Israelis in the 1982 war. 
The PLO also maintained information bureaus and had 
diplomatic representatives in major world capitals. 

In the midst of the 1987 Intifada, or Palestinian 
uprising, in the occupied territories, a rival Islamist orga¬ 
nization, Hamas, emerged to challenge Latah’s leadership. 
Linanced by devout Muslims, especially in conservative 
Arab countries such as Saudi Arabia, Hamas prospered 
first among poor Palestinian refugees in the Gaza Strip. 
Because it competed with the PLO, Israel initially ignored 
Hamas but subsequently found that in many ways it 
proved a more dangerous enemy. When the PLO, in spite 
of concessions to Israel, failed to achieve a viable Palestin¬ 
ian state, many more young Palestinians who had grown 
up under Israeli military occupation joined Hamas. 

When the Palestine Authority was established in the 
territories evacuated by the Israeli military in 1994, Arafat 
became the leader of the PA; he won a clear-cut majority 
as president in open and fair elections in 1996. However, 
the PA leaders, most of whom were members of Latah 
who had spent years outside the Occupied Territories, 
were also accused of corruption and inefficiency. After 
Arafat’s death Mahmud Abbas was elected president in 
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2005. Latah dominated the Palestinian parliament until 
it was defeated by the Islamist Hamas party in the 2006 
elections and Ismail Haniyeh became prime minister. As 
the two main political forces—Latah and Hamas—com¬ 
peted for power and the Israeli occupation of most of 
the territories continued, the future of the PLO remained 
uncertain. 

See also Arab-Israeli-Palestinian peace negotia¬ 
tions; TERRORISM. 

Further reading: Cobban, Helena. The PLO: People, Power 
and Politics. London: Oxford University Press, 1984; Nass¬ 
er, Jamal R. The Palestine Liberation Organization: From 
Armed Struggle to the Declaration of Independence. New 
York: Praeger, 1991; Quandt, William B., Fuad Jabber, and 
Ann Lesch. The Politics of Palestinian Nationalism. Berke¬ 
ley: University of California Press, 1973. 
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Park Chung Hee 

(1917-1979) South Korean president 

Park Chung Hee became president of South Korea after 
leading a military junta that instigated a coup in 1963. 
He held this position until his death in 1979. 

Born Pak Chong-hui in 1917 in the farming village 
of Sonsan in southeastern Korea, Park was the youngest 
of seven children of a poor farmer. His teachers recom¬ 
mended he continue his education at a normal school 
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in the provincial capital, where he trained to become a 
grammar school teacher. 

After teaching for only two years Park enrolled in a 
Japanese military academy, in spite of being a Korean. 
During the last years of World War II, Park served as 
a second lieutenant in the Japanese army. He returned 
to South Korea after the end of World War II, received 
further military training, and became a captain in the 
army of the Republic of Korea (South Korea). Under 
suspicion of having cooperated with the communist 
forces in the north, Park resigned from the army, but 
was quickly called back into service. 

As soon as U.S. and Soviet troops withdrew from 
Korea in 1949, the Democratic People’s Republic 
(North Korea), under the leadership of Kim II Sung, 
invaded the south in an attempt to reunite the nation. 
The resulting Korean conflict lasted until 1953 and 
involved not only the two Koreas but also troops from 
the United States, China, the USSR, and a number of 
other nations. At the close of the conflict a “demili¬ 
tarized zone” was established roughly along the 38th 
parallel between the two countries. Park had contin¬ 
ued to rise in the South Korean army to the rank of 
brigadier general. 

The combined effects of long years of brutal Japa¬ 
nese occupation and two wars left South Korea in severe 
distress. Its problems were exacerbated by the corrupt 
administration of President Syngman Rhee. On April 
19,1960, after Korean students rebelled against the gov¬ 
ernment, President Rhee declared martial law, but the 
army did not support him. Rhee resigned, making way 
for an ineffective new government. After nine months, 
a military coup led by Park Chung Hee overthrew the 
new government and established the Military Revolu¬ 
tionary Committee as the nation’s governing body. 

The Revolutionary Committee was later renamed 
the Supreme Council for National Reconstruction 
(SCNR), which was invested with legislative, execu¬ 
tive, and judicial powers. This military regime was 
tightly controlled by a few leaders with Park as chair¬ 
man. A few months later the Political Activities Puri¬ 
fication Law was passed, making it illegal for civilian 
leaders who had served in the First and Second Repub¬ 
lics to engage in political activity. President Yun Po-Sun 
resigned in protest in March 1962, enabling Park to 
become acting president. Park and the Supreme Coun¬ 
cil undertook a drastic revision of Korea’s constitution, 
giving the president control of the National Assembly 
and giving him broad emergency powers. In August 
1963 Park resigned from the military and joined the 
Democratic Republican Party. He easily won the fol¬ 


lowing election and served as president of the Third 
Republic of Korea beginning in 1963. 

Although Park was no longer a member of the 
military, there was no doubt that the military upheld 
his regime. In the following years Park promoted an 
extensive industrialization program, instituted edu¬ 
cational reform, and extended diplomatic relations, 
but his regime became increasingly authoritarian and 
repressive. 

Park Chung Hee was easily reelected president in 
1967, and in 1969 he again instituted constitutional 
changes. This time he had the constitution amended 
to allow him to run for a third term, which he won in 
1971. Student demonstrations and increasing dissat¬ 
isfaction among the general public at the beginning of 
his third term led Park again to change the constitu¬ 
tion, creating a stronger centralized power in the new 
Fourth Republic. Park called this the Yushin Honpop, 
or Revitalizing Reforms Constitution. When protests 
against his increased powers erupted they were quick¬ 
ly and violently quelled. 

Park Chung Hee was shot to death by the head of 
the Korean Central Intelligence Agency on October 
26, 1979, allegedly accidentally as he was arguing with 
another dinner guest, but questions remain. 

See also Korean War ( 1950 - 1953 ). 

Further reading: Kim, Hyung-A. Korea’s Development 
Under Park Chung-Hee. Routledge/Asian Studies Associa¬ 
tion of Australia (ASAA) East Asia Series. London: Rout- 
ledge, 2003; Chang, Yunshik ed. Transformations in Twen¬ 
tieth Century Korea. Routledge Advances in Korean Studies. 
London: Routledge, 2006. 
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Pathet Lao 

The term Pathet Lao (land of Lao) is generally used to 
describe the communist movement of Laos that began 
in 1945 and continued until 1975, when Laos became 
communist. It was one of three groups active in the pol¬ 
itics of Laos, the other two being the Royal Lao Gov¬ 
ernment (RLG) and the neutralists. 

Laos became a French protectorate in 1893. Dur¬ 
ing World War II, the Japanese took control of Laos 
and declared it independent from French colonial rule 
on March 9, 1945. After Japan’s surrender, an inde¬ 
pendent Lao Issara (Free Laos) government was pro¬ 
claimed on September 1, joined by the Pathet Lao, 
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with its strong nationalist leanings. There was a Lao 
committee section in the Indochinese Communist 
Party, and the separate existence of the Lao commu¬ 
nist movement was established in 1945. The leader 
of the Pathet Lao, Prince Souphanuvong, had met the 
Vietnamese Communist leader Ho Chi Minh in 1945 
and gained control of central Laos with the help of 
Vietnamese troops. The prince had nurtured the com¬ 
munist movement and was prepared to fight against 
the French, who had seized the capital city, Vientiane, 
in 1946. Laos was soon engulfed in the First Indo¬ 
china War, and the Pathet Lao fought along with the 
Vietminh and the Khmer Rouge. The granting of lim¬ 
ited independence on July 19, 1949, by the French was 
not accepted by the communists. However, Souvanna 
Phouma joined the new French-sponsored government 
in February 1950, where Souphanouvong proclaimed 
the parallel government of Pathet Lao along with its 
political organ, Neo Lao Issara (Lao Free Front). 

The French defeat at Dien Bien Phu on May 7, 
1954, ended its colonial rule in Indochina. The Pathet 
Lao was recognized as a political party with control 
over Phong Saly and Sam Neua Provinces and began to 
consolidate its position. 

In December 1959 the military-dominated govern¬ 
ment of Phoumi Nosavan arrested the Pathet Lao mem¬ 
bers of the National Assembly, although Souphanou¬ 
vong escaped. Laos was plunged into civil war. North 
Vietnam supported the Pathet Lao by sending arms, 
ammunitions, and troops. The U.S. government included 
Laos in its containment strategy defense against North 
Vietnam and China. Another attempt was made to bring 
peace to Laos with the Geneva Accords of 1962. But 
the attempt failed, and Laos was soon embroiled in the 
Vietnam War. 

A three-pronged coalition between the Pathet Lao, 
the royal government, and the neutralists did not last 
long, and the United States and Hanoi stepped up eco¬ 
nomic and military assistance to their respective allies. 
War in Laos became a sideshow in the Vietnam War, 
marked by heavy civilian death toll. The Pathet Lao 
military advance captured more territory and by 1972 
controlled four-fifths of the land and half the popula¬ 
tion of Laos. 

Finally, the signing of the Paris Peace Agreements 
on Vietnam in 1973 led to accelerated negotiations in 
Laos. An agreement on Restoring Peace and Achieving 
National Concord on Laos was signed in the same year. 
With the United States out of South Vietnam, the North 
Vietnamese conquered the south in 1975. After the fall 
of South Vietnam, the Pathet Lao assumed effective 


control of Laos, and the coalition government in Laos 
was dissolved. On December 2, 1975, the Lao People’s 
Democratic Republic (LPDR) was formed with Soupha¬ 
nouvong as president. 

Further reading: Evans, Grant. Lao Peasants Under Social¬ 
ism. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1990; Mishra, 
Patit Paban. A Contemporary History of Laos. New Delhi: 
National Book Organization, 1999; Stuart-Fox, Martin. 
Buddhist Kingdom, Marxist State: The Making of Modern 

Laos. Bangkok: White Lotus Co, 1996;-. A History 

of Laos. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997. 
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Paz Estenssoro, Victor 

(1907-2001) Bolivian revolutionary 

Leader of Bolivia’s Revolutionary Nationalist Move¬ 
ment (Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionaria, or 
MNR) and a leading figure in the Bolivian revolu¬ 
tion, Victor Paz Estenssoro was elected to the presi¬ 
dency four times and played a major role in Bolivia’s 
20th century history. His overall political trajectory 
over four decades can be described as a gradual shift 
from the militant left to the neoliberal right, though 
whether that transformation entailed an abandonment 
of principles or growing pragmatism remains a matter 
of debate. 

Born in Tarija, Bolivia, on October 2, 1907, to 
a prominent family, he received his law degree from 
San Andres University in La Paz in 1927. Thereafter 
he occupied a variety of administrative posts before 
serving as deputy in the National Congress, where he 
emerged as a leading figure in the opposition move¬ 
ment. In 1941 he cofounded the MNR, a leftist politi¬ 
cal party advocating far-reaching social and economic 
reforms. From 1943 to 1946, he served in the cabinet 
of Colonel Gualberto Villarroel but was forced out 
by domestic and U.S. opposition. Finishing third in 
the 1947 presidential elections, he triumphed in 1951, 
results nullified by the oligarchic regime of Mamerto 
Urriolagoitia. There followed a period of widespread 
social unrest, spearheaded by labor unions and peas¬ 
ant leagues, culminating in April 1952 in the over¬ 
throw of the government and the MNR’s assumption 
of power. 

In his first administration, Paz Estenssoro launched 
an ambitious program of social and economic reform— 
slashing the size of the military, extending the franchise, 
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nationalizing the tin mines, breaking up large estates, 
and instituting universal public education—that met 
many of the demands of his constituency but gal¬ 
vanized right-wing opposition to MNR rule. That 
opposition mounted during the administration of his 
successor and MNR cofounder Hernan Siles Zuazo, as 
did the political polarization of the country. During Siles 
Zuazo’s presidency, Paz Estenssoro served as ambassa¬ 
dor to Great Britain before returning to Bolivia to seek 
another term as president. He won handily, and in his 
second term struggled to keep the fragmenting MNR 
together and consolidate the gains of the revolution, 
while fending off a resurgent oligarchy and military and 
growing challenge from an increasingly militant left, led 
by his vice president, the labor leader and populist Juan 
Lechin. Expelling Lechin from the MNR and amending 
the constitution to permit his reelection, he won a third 
term in f964 but was promptly ousted in the military 
coup of November 3, f964, which ended the Bolivian 
revolution. 

Going into exile in Lima, Peru, he returned to Boliv¬ 
ia to lend his support to the left-leaning military regime 
of Hugo Banzer Suarez, an action that led to a break 
with Siles Zuazo and undermined his populist creden¬ 
tials. Soon repudiating the Banzer regime, in 1974 he 
was expelled from the country and went into exile in 
the United States. He returned in 1978 to run again 
for president, came in third, and after the results were 
nullified by the military, ran again in 1979, coming in 
second. The military again intervened, and in 1980 
Paz Estenssoro again went into exile. In 1985 he was 
elected as president for the fourth and last time, dur¬ 
ing which he followed a neoliberal model, slashing state 
expenditures and reining in hyperinflation. He retired 
from politics in 1989 and died on June 7, 2001, leaving 
a complex political legacy. 

Further reading: Klein, Herbert S. A Concise History of Boliv¬ 
ia. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2003; Morales, 
Waltraud Q. A Brief History of Bolivia. New York: Facts On 
File, 2003. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Peace Corps, U.S. 

The Peace Corps started in 1960 as part of U.S. efforts 
to win the cold war and as an attempt to better the 
lives of people in Latin America, Africa, and Asia. It 
is the brainchild of President John F. Kennedy. The 


Peace Corps has sent more than 180,000 volunteers to 
over 135 countries in its many years of existence. 

The Peace Corps is one of the most enduring legacies 
of the Kennedy administration. Kennedy, then a candi¬ 
date for the presidency, first mentioned the Peace Corps 
when he challenged students in a speech at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan on October 14, 1960, to dedicate 
several years of their lives to helping people in the devel¬ 
oping countries of the world. The students responded 
so enthusiastically that, in his inaugural address on 
January 20,1961, Kennedy repeated his call. The presi¬ 
dent, concerned with the image of the “ugly American” 
who lacked compassion for those suffering from dis¬ 
ease and the effects of poverty, argued that the Third 
World needed technical, managerial, and skilled labor. 
He wanted the United States to forge a new relationship 
with developing nations. 

Kennedy issued an executive order creating the 
Peace Corps on March 1, 1961. Sargent Shriver became 
its first director. On September 22, 1961, Congress 
passed legislation authorizing the Peace Corps to pro¬ 
mote world peace and friendship. 

The agency aims to help the people of interested 
countries meet their need for trained workers, promote 
a better understanding of Americans among the peoples 
served, and promote a better understanding of other 
people on the part of Americans. By demonstrating the 
benefits of the U.S. system and capitalism, it also helped 
contain communism during the cold war. By respecting 
the cultures of their host countries, volunteers built a 
goodwill that was politically useful. 

Goodwill was also achieved through good works. 
Peace Corps volunteers have been road surveyors, nurs¬ 
es, agricultural technicians, engineers, and teachers as 
well as information technology experts and business 
development consultants. At the start of the new millen¬ 
nium, the agency also committed volunteers as part of 
the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief. From 
its beginnings the agency encouraged women to enroll. 
African Americans were also welcomed. However, not 
every volunteer was accepted by the agency. 

Since the start of the Peace Corps only one in five 
applicants has been accepted. A bachelor’s degree is the 
minimum education required for acceptance. The Peace 
Corps prefers more education as well as experience in 
a given field. At the start of the process volunteers are 
grouped into six programming categories: environ¬ 
ment, agriculture, health, community development, 
business and skilled trades, and education. Volunteers 
are then interviewed and rejected if they are not U.S. 
citizens, are under 18 years of age, are under supervised 
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A Peace Corps volunteer teaches children at the St. Vincents Home for Amerasian Children in Pup’yong, Korea. Peace Corps volunteers 
have traveled to more than 135 countries in virtually every continent around the world. 


probation, have been involved in intelligence organiza¬ 
tions such as the Central Intelligence Agency, possess 
dependents, or do not have skills needed by the agency. 
During the evaluation process the Peace Corps recruit¬ 
ment office looks at an applicant’s motivation, com¬ 
mitment, emotional maturity, social sensitivity, and 
cultural awareness. A background check is performed, 
and the agency assigns a worker to a particular nation 
in need of the volunteer’s skills. 

For those volunteers who are chosen, training pro¬ 
grams are exhaustive, often running from 7:00 a.m. to 
10:00 p.m. seven days a week. The agency has written 
its own textbooks for every nation. 

The countries that have welcomed Peace Corps 
volunteers include such African nations as Cameroon, 
Chad, Ghana, Guinea, Kenya, Madagascar, Malawi, 
Mali, Namibia, Niger, Senegal, and Tanzania. Latin 
American and Caribbean countries that have had Peace 
Corps volunteers include Belize, Bolivia, Chile, Costa 
Rica, Grenada, Guatemala, Haiti, Jamaica, Montser¬ 


rat, and Nicaragua. In Asia volunteers have served 
in Fiji, Mongolia, Nepal, Papua New Guinea, Philip¬ 
pines, Solomon Islands, Tonga, Western Samoa, Turk¬ 
menistan, and Uzbekistan. In Europe volunteers have 
worked in Albania, Armenia, Bulgaria, Estonia, and 
Poland. Former Peace Corps countries include Afghan¬ 
istan, Argentina, Brazil, India, Iran, Libya, Liberia, 
Pakistan, Somalia, South Korea, and Venezuela. 

Further reading: Latham, Michael E. Modernization as Ide¬ 
ology: American Social Science and “Nation Building” in 
the Kennedy Era. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro¬ 
lina Press, 2000; Peace Corps. At Home in the World: The 
Peace Corps Story. Washington, DC: GPO, 1996; Spauld¬ 
ing, Marcy L. Dancing Trees and Crocodile Dreams: My 
Life in a West African Village Journals from Two Years 
as a Peace Corps Volunteer in Mali. Fresno: Poppy Lane, 
2004. 

Caryn E. Neumann 
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Peron, Juan Domingo 

(1895-1974) president of Argentina 

Subject of what many consider the most powerful politi¬ 
cal mythology in the modern history of Argentina— 
that of Peronismo (Peronism)—Juan Domingo Peron 
remains, despite his eminently public life, a deeply enig¬ 
matic figure—at once a populist, a man of the people, a 
friend of the working class, a dictator, a demagogue, an 
enemy and ally of the military, and the politician most 
responsible for a host of failed government policies that 
nonetheless continue to resonate among large segments 
of the populace. For three decades—from his burst onto 
the political stage in 1944-45 until his death in office in 
1974—Peron dominated the Argentine political land¬ 
scape, while his ambiguous and divisive legacy endured 
long after his death. Understanding modern Argentine 
history requires understanding the complex political 
legacy he bequeathed. 

Born on October 8, 1895, in a small town near 
Lobos in the province of Buenos Aires to a farming 
family, by some accounts out of wedlock, Peron entered 
the military at age 16 and rose gradually in rank. In 
1929 he married Aurelia Tizon, who died nine years 
later of uterine cancer. In 1938, the year of his wife’s 
death, he traveled widely in Europe, where he came 
to admire the regime of Italian fascist dictator Benito 
Mussolini. In 1943 he participated in a coup against 
the conservative regime of Ramon Castillo, and soon 
after became head of the Department of Labor—one of 
the weakest government ministries—which he used as a 
platform to build his own power base, forging alliances 
with segments of Buenos Aires’s powerful labor unions. 
Named vice president and secretary of war, on Octo¬ 
ber 9, 1945, he was ousted and jailed by enemies in 
the military. There followed one of the defining events 
of modern Argentine history, when mass demonstra¬ 
tions by los descamisados (the shirtless ones) forced his 
release on October 17. Four days later he married the 
actress Eva (Evita) Duarte. Until her death, also from 
uterine cancer, in July 1952 at age 33, Evita was wildly 
popular among working people and coequal in creating 
and popularizing the Peron mythology. 

Building on his strong political momentum, Peron 
was elected president in February 1946. During his first 
term (1946-52), at the height of his political power, 
he implemented a host of populist policies intended 
to solidify his support among the country’s powerful 
labor unions, proclaiming his populist vision a “third 
position” between capitalism and communism. His 
policies sparked rising government debt and growing 


economic crisis while polarizing Argentine society into 
Peronist and anti-Peronist factions. Reelected in 1951, 
he was ousted in September 1955 in a military coup. 
For the next 18 years he lived in exile, mainly in Spain, 
in 1961 marrying nightclub singer Maria Estela Mar¬ 
tinez, or Isabel Peron. Following years of military dic¬ 
tatorship marked by growing social discord and politi¬ 
cal polarization, he returned to Argentina in 1973 
and won his third term as president. He died in office 
on July 1, 1974, his wife and vice president, Isabel, 
succeeding him until her ouster by a military coup in 
March 1976. 

Further reading: Crassweller, Robert D. Peron and the 
Enigmas of Argentina. New York: Norton 1987; Turner, 
Frederick C. and Jose Enrique Miguens, eds. ]uan Peron 
and the Reshaping of Argentina. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1983. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Philippine revolution (1986) 

A popular, spontaneous, nonviolent, and distinctly reli¬ 
gious movement restored democracy to the Philippines, 
on February 22-25, 1986. After nearly 400 years of 
colonization by Spain and the United States of Amer¬ 
ica in the first half of the 20th century, the Philippines 
enjoyed a democratic form of government until Ferdi¬ 
nand Marcos became president in 1965. However, in 
1972 Marcos declared martial law, citing communist 
insurgency but in reality because he faced the prospect 
of defeat in the presidential elections. 

Martial law (lifted in 1981) was disastrous for the 
country. Government-sanctioned atrocities occurred 
frequently, the media was rigidly controlled, and any¬ 
one suspected of being a dissident was imprisoned. One 
such political prisoner was Benigno Aquino Jr. (nick¬ 
named “Ninoy”), a brilliant politician who was elected 
to the National Senate at the age of 35 and became 
Marcos’s most serious rival to the presidency. He was 
imprisoned for eight years. 

In 1980 Aquino was allowed to travel to the United 
States for surgery, and, for the next three years, he lived 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, with his family. But he 
was assassinated in 1983 upon returning to the Philip¬ 
pines. An independent panel investigating his murder 
put the blame on a military conspiracy involving “some 
of the country’s highest ranking officers,” but without 
giving any names. The event galvanized the nation as 
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Philippine president Corazon Aquino addresses workers at a rally 
at Remy Field concerning jobs for Filipino citizens. 


millions of Filipinos mourned his death and led to the 
“People Power” movement. 

However, it took three more years before People 
Power would become a reality. In the interim, opposi¬ 
tion to the Marcos regime became more frequent and 
vocal. Public rallies and demonstrations were often 
met by military reprisals. Eventually the military, too, 
became divided, with some calling for reform. 

Late in 1985 Marcos called a “snap” presidential 
election on February 7, 1986. It was a move calculated 
to restore his popular mandate. Many people welcomed 
this, although it was a foregone conclusion that there 
would be massive electoral fraud. Corazon (“Cory”) 
Aquino, the assassinated leader’s widow, with neither 
political aspirations nor experience emerged as the pop¬ 
ular candidate. 


Expectedly, Marcos declared himself the winner. 
But the People Power nonviolent revolution would 
eventually triumph by the defection of two men in 
Marcos’s camp: the civilian defense minister and a high- 
ranking general of the armed forces. They were sup¬ 
ported by the archbishop of Manila, Cardinal Jaime 
Sin, who called on Filipino civilians for help. At first a 
trickle, then hundreds of thousands of ordinary Filipi¬ 
nos from all economic strata responded, converging on 
the streets with no weapons, calling on the advancing 
soldiers and marines to join the protest. 

FIRST WOMAN PRESIDENT 

Within four days, the number of defecting soldiers 
made it clear that Marcos no longer controlled the 
military. The United States asked Marcos to step down 
from power and to desist from military action. Fear¬ 
ing for their lives, Marcos and his family were flown 
out of the country and took refuge in Hawaii. Corazon 
Aquino was inaugurated as president on that day, the 
first woman president of the Philippines. 

The popular and nonviolent People Power revolution 
of 1986 restored democracy, but it did not solve all the 
problems of the country. Twenty years later, the country 
still faces many political, economic, and social ills. But 
what People Power demonstrated was the moral superi¬ 
ority of nonviolent and prayerful resistance to political 
tyranny and moral evil. 

See also Marcos, Ferdinand and Imelda. 

Further reading: Forest, Jim and Nancy. Four Days in Febru¬ 
ary: The Story of the Nonviolent Overthrow of the Marcos 
Regime. Basingstoke, UK: Marshall Pickering, 1988; Komis- 
ar, Lucy. Corazon Aquino: The Story of a Revolution. New 
york: George Braziller, 1987. 

Jake Yap 

Pinochet Ugarte, Augusto 

(1915-2006) general and dictator of Chile 

President and dictator of Chile from the bloody over¬ 
throw of democratically elected Marxist president 
Salvador Allende on September 11, 1973, until his 
resignation from the presidency in March 1990, Gener¬ 
al Augusto Pinochet (pee-noh-CHET) ranks among the 
most controversial figures in modern Chilean history. 
The years of his rule as president and dictator (1973— 
90) saw large-scale human rights abuses by the Chilean 
military, with an estimated 3,200 dissidents killed and 
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disappeared, and thousands more imprisoned, tortured, 
and exiled. The 17 years of his dictatorship also saw 
major neoliberal reforms of the country’s economy, as 
promoted by the "Chicago Boys," that resulted in the 
privatization of many state industries and entitlement 
programs—most notably the social security system— 
and that severely circumscribed the role of the state in 
the national economy. A polarizing figure, revered by 
some and decried by others, Pinochet left a complex 
legacy of state repression and radical economic reform 
with which Chileans continue to grapple. 

Born in the Pacific port city of Valparaiso on Novem¬ 
ber 25, 1915, the son of a custom’s inspector, Pinochet 
graduated from Santiago’s military academy in 1937. In 
1971 he was appointed to the key post of commander 
of the Santiago army garrison. In the midst of rising 
social and political tensions sparked by Allende’s social¬ 
ist policies, Pinochet garnered the trust of the president, 
who in August 1973 named him commander in chief of 
the army. Three weeks later Pinochet led the coup that 
resulted in Allende’s overthrow and imposition of mili¬ 
tary dictatorship. The months following the coup were 
the most violent of the regime, with tens of thousands of 
Allende supporters rounded up, interrogated, and impris¬ 
oned, and hundreds executed. Among the most enduring 
images of the Pinochet dictatorship was the scene in the 
Santiago’s main sports stadium in late 1973, used as a 
clearinghouse for recently arrested prisoners, with a sun- 
glasses-clad Pinochet overseeing the detention and inter¬ 
rogation process. In 1980 a new constitution made the 
nation’s military the “guarantors of institutionality” and 
imposed a range of limitations on citizens’ political activi¬ 
ties. In 1988 a plebiscite showed a solid majority opposed 
to continuing dictatorship, and in 1990 he stepped aside 
to permit national elections and a return to democratic 
government. The human rights violations of the Pino¬ 
chet regime were documented in the final report of the 
National Commission on Truth and Reconciliation (the 
Truth Commission, or Rettig Report), presented in Feb¬ 
ruary 1991 to then-President Patricio Aylwin. 

On stepping down as army chief, Pinochet was 
granted a permanent seat in the country’s Senate, immu¬ 
nizing him from prosecution. Human rights activists pur¬ 
sued a novel legal strategy by charging him for genocide, 
torture, and kidnapping in a Spanish court. In October 
1998 he was arrested in Britain on the charges. There 
ensued a 16-month legal battle over the Spanish court’s 
extradition order. In 2000 he returned to Chile and was 
declared unfit to stand trial due to mental and physical 
ailments. Living the rest of his life in seclusion with his 
family, dogged by lawsuits and legal charges, he died on 


December 10, 2006. Public opinion polls after his death 
showed that slightly more than half of Chileans believed 
that he should have been prosecuted for his regime’s 
human rights violations. 

Further reading: Report of the Chilean National Commis¬ 
sion on Truth and Reconciliation. Translated by Phillip E. 
Berryman. Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1993; Stern, Steve J. Battling for Hearts and Minds: Memo¬ 
ry Struggles in Pinochet’s Chile, 1973-1988. Durham, NC: 
Duke University Press, 2006. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Poland (1991-present) 

Poland was the most rebellious of the Soviet-bloc coun¬ 
tries, with mass protests in 1956,1968,1970-71,1976, 
and 1980-81. The society was heavily influenced by the 
Catholic Church, and the memory of the Polish pope, 
John Paul II, remains very strong. After the political 
changes of 1990, Poland made fast progress toward 
achieving a market economy and a democratic govern¬ 
ment and making Polish democracy work effectively by 
civic engagement in public discourses. 

Roundtable talks on Poland’s first free elections 
took place in 1988-89. In April 1989 the communist 
leadership agreed with the Solidarity leadership on 
competitive elections, where just 35 percent of the seats 
were open to genuine competition. During the follow¬ 
ing presidential elections, in November 1990, Lech 
Walesa—a former electrician, shipyard worker, and 
leader of the opposition since 1980—became the first 
democratically elected president of Poland. Later on, 
the parliamentary elections were held with the partici¬ 
pation of over 100 political parties. The country saw 
a rough democratic start, and elections were declared 
again in 1993. At that time, the successor of the com¬ 
munist party, the Alliance of the Democratic Left (SLD), 
received the largest share of the votes. In November 
1995, in the second presidential elections, Aleksander 
Kwasniewski defeated Walesa and became the second 
president of democratic Poland. 

The leading political issue of the last years of 
the 1990s was negotiations with the North Atlan¬ 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO). Poland joined 
the defense organization in 2000. During subsequent 
years, talks with the European Union (EU) regarding 
the Polish accession received much attention. Poland 
joined the EU in May 2004. 
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In the presidential elections of 2000 and the par¬ 
liamentary elections of 2001, the successor of the 
Communist Party, the SLD, won. However, that gov¬ 
ernment lost popularity rapidly after it failed to fulfill 
promises to upgrade the road network of the country 
and to undertake a profound reform of the national 
health system. In addition, these years saw corruption 
scandals. Right after Poland’s admission to the EU, 
the cabinet resigned and a new cabinet was formed, 
with Marek Belka as prime minister. Secrecy in the 
governing party and scandals contributed to the out¬ 
come of the presidential and parliamentary elections 
of 2005, when the conservative Law and Justice (PiS) 
and Citizens Platform (PO) became the largest parties 
in the Polish parliament, the Sejm. PiS leader Jaroslaw 
Kaczynski declined the option of becoming prime min¬ 
ister because his twin brother, Lech Kaczynski, was 
still in the race for the presidential seat. Kazimierz 
Marcinkiewicz was nominated for that post; however, 
Jaroslaw Kaczynski is still considered one of the most 
influential persons in contemporary Polish politics. 
Lech Kaczynski did win the presidential election. The 
main emphasis of his presidency was on combining 
modernization with tradition and Christianity. The 
influence of the Kaczynski might increase European 
skepticism and the focus on Polish Catholic traditions 
in the near future. 

In the second half of the 1980s Poland’s economy 
struggled with mounting macroeconomic imbalances, 
which culminated in 1989, when hyperinflation and an 
extremely high central budget deficit hit the country. 
After that time, Poland was regarded as one of the most 
successful transition economies in eastern and central 
Europe. The country’s GDP per capita rose from 31 per¬ 
cent of the EU average in 1992 to 41 percent by the end 
of the 1990s. One of the challenges of the economic pol¬ 
icy was transforming the excessive and poor investment 
inheritance from the command economy, which was 
achieved by injecting new technologies into old plants. 
In addition, most industry subsidies were removed, and 
the market was opened up to international cooperation. 

Between the early 1990s and the mid-2000s, the 
country received over $50 billion in direct foreign 
investment. With the collapse of COMECON in 1990, 
Poland had to reorient its trade, and in few years Ger¬ 
many had become its most important trade partner, fol¬ 
lowed by other EU countries. Despite all of Poland’s 
economic successes, there has been an unusually com¬ 
plicated situation in Polish agriculture and rural areas. 
Poland was the only country in the Soviet bloc whose 
farmland remained for the most part in private hands. 


The farmers’ dramatically low income levels affected 
their farms in terms of production and development. 
Over half of the farms produce only for their own 
needs, with minimal commercial sales. Despite its small 
farms, Poland is the leading producer of potatoes and 
rye in Europe and a large producer of sugar beets. 

Unlike the dramatic developments in Polish poli¬ 
tics and economics, its society changed at a different 
pace. The political transformation of 1989-90 was the 
culmination of radical social change, which profound¬ 
ly affected Polish society. New social movements and 
the fundamentals of a civic society were in place by the 
late 1980s. Disappointment in the society in the early 
1990s was in large part due to high expectations of the 
rapid political and economic changes, which exceeded 
the possibilities of the weak economy. A significant 
share of Polish society is Euro-skeptic, opposing glo¬ 
balization and stressing traditional national and Cath¬ 
olic values. 

Polish cultural life flourished even under communist 
rule, but the political and economic changes opened up 
new possibilities for generations of artists. Polish jazz, 
with its special national flavor, is known worldwide, 
and the film industry of the country has been one of the 
most important in Europe. Polish avant-garde theater, 
along with various high-culture music festivals and art 
exhibitions, are world famous, and Polish popular cul¬ 
ture has been receiving growing attention and sponsor¬ 
ship within the country as well. 

See also Eastern bloc, collapse of the; Reagan, 
Ronald. 

Further reading: Blazyca, George, and Ryszard Rapacki, eds. 
Poland into the New Millennium. Cheltenham: Edward Elgar, 
2001; Dryzek, John S., and Leslie Holmes. Post-Communist 
Democratization: Political Discourses across Thirteen Coun¬ 
tries. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2002; Murrel, 
Peter. “What Is Shock Therapy? What Did It Do in Poland and 
Russia?” In Comparative Politics, Critical Concepts in Politi¬ 
cal Science. Howard J. Wiara, ed. Vol. 4., pp. 238-69 London: 
Routledge, 2005. Roberts, K., and Bohdan Jung. Poland’s First 
Post-Communist Generation. Aldershot: Avebury, 1995. 

Viktor Pal 

Pol Pot 

(1925-1998) Cambodian communist leader 

Pol Pot (born Sar Saloth) came from a rather wealthy 
peasant family in the central Cambodian Kampong Thum 
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Province. Through family connections to the Cambodian 
Royal Court, he was able to gain access to a formal edu¬ 
cation in both Cambodia and France. He was not the best 
student and ended up in a technical school. While study¬ 
ing in France, Pol Pot joined several communist organiza¬ 
tions and student groups, including the Cercle Marxist, 
whose members would later provide the leadership of the 
Cambodian Communist Party. 

Antidemocratic policies imposed by Cambodian 
King Sihanouk and rampant corruption in the electoral 
process after the 1954 Geneva Conference convinced the 
left that they would never gain control over Cambodia 
through peaceful means. A 1962 government roundup 
of Cambodian leftist and communist leaders left Pol Pot 
in charge of the party. In 1963 Pol Pot went into hid¬ 
ing in the jungle near the Vietnamese border and con¬ 
tacted the North Vietnamese government hoping that it 
would aid his communist movement and revolutionary 
aims. Help was not forthcoming due to North Vietnam’s 
agreements with Sihanouk over their use of the border 
for the Ho Chi Minh Trail. It was in the border camps 
that Pol Pot fashioned the Khmer Rouge ideology. The 
Khmer Rouge held that Cambodia’s rural peasant farm¬ 
ers were the working-class proletarians. This was neces¬ 
sary because Cambodia had almost no industrial work¬ 
ing class and because most of the Khmer Rouge leaders 
came from peasant backgrounds. 

In 1968 Pol Pot transformed himself into an abso¬ 
lutist leader and minimized collective decision making 
in the Khmer Rouge leadership. This coincided with a 
continuing growth of the party due to successive waves 
of government repression, which also shifted the loy¬ 
alty of the peasants toward the Khmer Rouge. In 1970 
the national assembly voted to remove Sihanouk from 
power and expel the Vietnamese from the border region. 
This caused an antigovernment alliance between the 
Khmer Rouge and Sihanouk. Their main military force 
consisted of 40,000 Vietnamese sent to secure access to 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

During this time, the Khmer Rouge began to “lib¬ 
erate” significant portions of Cambodia and remolded 
society into their view of agrarian paradise. Communes 
were organized, private property was banned, and the 
trappings of wealth were removed from the people. 
They evacuated all cities and towns they controlled and 
sent their people to work in rice fields. Former military 
and government officials, along with the rich and those 
who had an education, were “purged” (murdered). 
These policies were applied to the entire country and 
even Khmer Rouge members after Phnom Penh fell in 
1975. Eventually, more than one-quarter of Cambodia’s 


population of 8 million was killed through starvation, 
sickness, or murder. Education all but ceased after most 
intellectuals were murdered. 

In late 1978 Vietnam invaded Cambodia after a 
series of border clashes instigated by the Cambodi¬ 
ans. A new Vietnamese-backed regime was installed in 
January 1979 after Pol Pot and the Khmer Rouge fled 
the capital for the Thai border region. For the next 
19 years, Pol Pot led an insurgency against the new 
government until his death. The legacy of the Khmer 
Rouge has been continuing misery brought on by their 
sowing of millions of Chinese-supplied land mines 
over significant areas of Cambodia. 

See also Carter, Jimmy; Nixon, Richard; Vietnam 
War. 

Further reading: Chandler, David P. Brother Number One: A 
Political Biography of Pol Pot. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1992; Kiernan, Ben. The Pol Pot Regime: Race, Power and 
Genocide Under the Khmer Rouge 1975-1979. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 2002; Short, Philip. Pol Pot: The 
History of a Nightmare. London: John Murray, 2004. 

Collin Boyd 

Portugal (1930-present) 

Portugal has been a land of paradoxes. For much of 
the 20th century, it was simultaneously a weak, agrar¬ 
ian, poverty-stricken, isolated state on the periphery of 
Europe and the seat of a vast colonial empire. It had 
used an alliance with Britain to sustain this paradox 
for a long time. Portugal relied on Britain to keep Spain 
at bay and to secure its claim to its colonial holdings. 
In return, the Royal Navy enjoyed access to a far-flung 
network of colonial ports to be used as coaling stations. 
Modern nationalism in Portugal dates from the popular 
reaction to the British ultimatum of 1890, which foiled 
a Portuguese scheme to connect Angola and Mozam¬ 
bique by seizing the intervening territory. For half of 
the 20th century, the country was governed by Western 
Europe’s most enduring authoritarian regime. Then, in 
1974-76, it became the only North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) country to experience a full- 
fledged social revolution. After approaching the preci¬ 
pice of civil war, Portuguese society backed down and 
built a working democracy. 

Portugal overthrew its monarchy in 1910. The coun¬ 
try established a new constitution the following year 
and became Europe’s third republic, after Switzerland 
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and France. There were several coups over a 16-year 
period. In reaction to labor unrest in the early 1920s, 
extra-parliamentary right-wing organizations arose. 
These groups lent their support to a bloodless military 
coup in 1926. 

Two years later, in the wake of financial crisis, the 
military regime brought an economics professor out of 
the obscurity of the University of Coimbra and named 
him minister of finance. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar had 
a limited set of priorities in that office: to generate a bud¬ 
get surplus and to stockpile gold. He proved to be quite 
effective at what he set out to do. He quickly overshad¬ 
owed a succession of military prime ministers and won 
supporters among officers, clergy, businessmen, bank¬ 
ers, and landowners. 

THE NEW STATE 

The military regime was a little more stable than its pre¬ 
decessor. Salazar, whose star was already rising within 
the regime, founded a new party in 1930, the National 
Union (Uniao Nacional), to unify the regime’s support¬ 
ers. In 1932, as the Great Depression advanced, he was 
appointed prime minister, a position he would hold for 
the next 36 years. 

Salazar promulgated a new constitution in 1933, 
establishing the New State (Estado Novo). The National 
Assembly, consisting of the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Corporatist Chamber, had severely limited powers. 
Salazar selected nearly all candidates personally. Rights 
and liberties proclaimed by the constitution were nulli¬ 
fied by government regulation. Various sectors of soci¬ 
ety were organized from above in corporatist fashion. 
The political police maintained surveillance over poten¬ 
tial opponents, many of whom fled into exile. Censors 
erased any hint of dissent. 

From 1936 to 1944 Salazar was also minister of 
war. In that position he found he could shrink the size of 
the army and control officers’ salaries, transfers, retire¬ 
ments, and even marriages. Officers were encouraged 
to marry wealthy women so that their salaries could 
be kept low. A politicized government-run militia, the 
Portuguese Legion (Legiao Portuguesa), partially offset 
the army’s influence. 

Thus it was Salazar, not the military, who con¬ 
solidated the authoritarian regime. His was a conser¬ 
vative, corporatist police state, but it was not a true 
fascist state. It did not seek to overthrow traditional 
elites or mobilize society around its goals. Rather, 
Salazar sought to demobilize—or even freeze—soci¬ 
ety and to reject modernity. Rather than exalting war, 
Salazar strove for a kind of neutrality. In any event, 


his austere policies left the armed forces with a very 
low level of effectiveness. 

SPAIN AND WORLD WAR II 

Salazar viewed Spain’s leftist Popular Front government 
as a threat. When General Francisco Franco rebelled 
against it in 1936, launching the Spanish civil war, Por¬ 
tugal officially followed the lead of Britain and France 
by promising nonintervention, but surreptitiously fun- 
neled aid to Franco. Franco’s agents were allowed to 
operate on Portuguese territory. Thousands of vol¬ 
unteers went to Spain to fight against the Republican 
cause. At the end of the war, in March 1939, Salazar 
and Franco signed a treaty of friendship and nonaggres¬ 
sion, known informally as the Iberian Pact. 

Salazar declared Portugal’s neutrality in World 
War II on September 1, 1939, the very day Poland was 
invaded. He also sought to keep the war as far away as 
possible by bolstering Spain’s neutrality. In the wake of 
its civil war, Spain was in no condition to take an active 
role in World War II, but Portugal’s position highlighted 
the potential costs of even a passive role, as in allowing 
the Germans to pass through to take the British strong¬ 
hold of Gibraltar. 

The strategic situation changed for the Iberian 
Peninsula as the Germans became tied down in the 
Soviet Union and the Allies moved into North Africa 
and Italy. It was now highly unlikely that Spain would 
intervene on Germany’s side. Salazar allowed himself to 
be persuaded to join the Allied cause, albeit passively. 
From the Allied perspective, the Azores were the key 
objective. Situated in the mid-Atlantic, these Portu¬ 
guese islands would be useful bases both for antisub¬ 
marine warfare and for refueling transatlantic flights in 
the buildup prior to the great invasion of France. First 
Britain, and then the United States, acquired access to 
facilities there, and Portugal ceased selling tungsten to 
Germany while still claiming to be neutral. 

POSTWAR PORTUGAL 

Portugal’s shift put it on the winning side, improving its 
bargaining position in postwar Europe and increasing its 
chances of getting back East Timor and Macao, which 
had been occupied by the Japanese. Still, the semifascist 
state was in an ambiguous position after the war. It began 
to describe itself as an “organic democracy” rather than 
a “civilian police dictatorship,” an expression that had 
been used in the 1930s. 

Portugal was not invited to the San Francisco con¬ 
ference, which established the United Nations, and 
was denied UN membership until 1955. Portugal was, 
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however, a founding member of NATO chiefly because 
the United States still wanted access to bases in the 
Azores. Portugal’s relations with the United States and 
NATO replaced its traditional alliance with Britain. 
Unlike Britain’s earlier guarantee of Portugal’s overseas 
territories, however, NATO’s area of responsibility was 
expressly restricted to Europe to avoid its being drawn 
into colonial wars. 

A certain “softening” marked the Salazar regime in 
the postwar era. There was no real institutional change, 
but some of the more fascistlike institutions were allowed 
to erode. On the other hand, after a dissident general man¬ 
aged to win 25 percent of the vote in presidential elections 
in 1958, the direct election of the president was discontin¬ 
ued. A degree of economic liberalization led to the growth 
of the service sector and a larger middle class in the 1960s. 
Industry, previously limited to textile production, added 
electrical, metallurgical, chemical, and petroleum sectors. 

A stroke immobilized the dictator in 1968, although 
he lingered for two more years. His successor was Mar¬ 
cello Jose das Neves Caetano, who, not coincidentally, 
had also succeeded him in his chair at the University of 
Coimbra. Caetano brought technocrats into the regime, 
retired some of Salazar’s old-school hangers-on, and 
favored economic development over cultivated stagna¬ 
tion, but again the basic system remained. 

AFRICA 

War was spreading in the African colonies of Portuguese 
Guinea (Guinea-Bissau), Angola, and Mozambique. The 
policy of the New State had been to instill pride among 
the Portuguese in their empire, a legacy of Portugal’s glory 
in the age of discovery. The state also reasserted national 
control over the colonies, where foreign corporations had 
conducted much of the economic activity. 

African farmers were compelled to shift from subsis¬ 
tence crops to cotton for the Portuguese market in the 
1930s, and more so as World War II disrupted other trade 
sources. Portuguese investment in Africa began to take off 
in the years after the war. Portuguese emigration tripled 
the white population of Mozambique and quadrupled 
that of Angola between 1940 and 1960. Initially, even the 
outbreak of the wars of national liberation spurred eco¬ 
nomic growth, as the state responded by boosting civil and 
military investments. All of these changes disrupted the 
lives of the Africans, and many of them also undermined 
the few existing bases of support for Portuguese rule. 

In 1961 a revolt against forced cotton cultivation 
broke out in Angola. Fighting escalated with retributions 
and counterretributions; it spread to Guinea in 1963 and 
Mozambique in 1964. The government quickly repealed 


forced cultivation and forced labor. It also mobilized 
troops and dispatched them to Africa. Targe numbers of 
Africans were concentrated in strategic villages (aldeam- 
entos) where their actions could be controlled. In 1961 
the United States called on Portugal to decolonize. The 
insurgents sought and received military aid from the 
Soviet bloc and China. 

In order to fight the leftist insurgency most effec¬ 
tively, the military high command assigned junior 
officers to read the political tracts of African revolutionary 
leaders, such as Amilcar Cabral of Guinea-Bissau. To their 
ultimate surprise, a sizable number of junior officers were 
convinced that the insurgents were right. Some of them 
also concluded that Portugal itself was an underdeveloped 
Third World country in need of “national liberation.” 

REVOLUTION OF THE CARNATIONS 

A diverse group of disgruntled junior officers in 1973 
formed a clandestine political organization, the Armed 
Forces Movement (Movimento das Forqas Armadas, 
MFA). On April 25, 1974, the MFA deposed Caetano. 
The New State collapsed without resistance. Holding 
red carnations, demonstrators had persuaded other mil¬ 
itary units not to resist. The MFA then stepped back, 
but this proved only temporary. The young officers 
would soon be in the midst of a political free-for-all 
to determine the direction of the revolution. They too 
coalesced into a number of factions built around com¬ 
peting political orientations and personalities. Captain 
Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho became the focal point of 
one radical faction, once styling himself as the Fidel 
Castro of Europe. Colonel Vasco Gonqalves began as 
a moderate, but moved to a position close to the Por¬ 
tuguese Communist Party. A moderate faction, later 
dubbed the Group of Nine, formed around Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel Melo Antunes. Finally, further behind the 
scenes until the last stages of the revolution were the 
“operationals,” a group of officers largely concerned 
with professional military matters and associated with 
Lieutenant Colonel Antonio Ramalho Eanes. 

The Junta of National Salvation (Junta de Salvaqao 
Nacional) was formed from moderate senior officers. 
General Antonio de Spinola, a former military governor 
of Guinea-Bissau, was invited to lead the junta as provi¬ 
sional president of the republic. Palma Carlos, a liberal 
law professor, was named provisional prime minister. 
Political parties of all stripes were legalized, and politi¬ 
cal prisoners were released. Political exiles streamed 
back into the country. Cease-fires were arranged in 
Africa. In one of the most fateful decisions of the new 
regime, the leaders promised elections for a constituent 
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assembly within a year, the first real elections in over 
half a century, and with universal suffrage and propor¬ 
tional representation. 

The revolution had released popular tensions that 
had been building up for decades. Turmoil spread 
quickly in the newfound freedom, and rival power 
centers competed to control the situation. Spurred on 
by the newly legalized Portuguese Communist Party, 
Maoists and other leftist groups and workers staged 
strikes and seized factories, shops, and offices. Stu¬ 
dents took over schools and denounced teachers for 
“fascist sympathies.” Services broke down, and short¬ 
ages became common. Right-wing groups, especially 
in the conservative rural north, began to mobilize and 
arm themselves. 

In July the Palma Carlos government collapsed 
amid the turmoil, and prominent members of the MFA 
moved into key positions. Carvalho was promoted to 
brigadier general and put in charge of the army’s new 
Continental Operational Command (Comando Opera¬ 
tional do Continente, COPCON), which became the 
principal arbiter of order as the police disintegrated. 
Colonel Vasco Gonqalves was appointed to the posi¬ 
tion of prime minister. The MFA radicals regularly 
overruled Spinola’s decisions and also forced him to 
accept the independence of the colonies. In September a 
major demonstration planned by Spinola to bolster his 
position forced a confrontation with COPCON, which 
resulted in Spinola’s resignation. General Francisco da 
Costa Gomes, who was more sympathetic to the left, 
assumed the presidency. 

The most radical phase of the revolution began in 
March 1975. Spinola launched an unsuccessful coup 
attempt on March 11. In response, the radical wing 
of the MFA abolished the Junta of National Salvation 
and formed the Revolutionary Council (Conselho da 
Revoluqao), some 20 officers responsible only to the 
MFA Delegates’ Assembly. The council nationalized 
the banking system, press, utilities, and insurance com¬ 
panies. With elections for the Constituent Assembly 
scheduled for April 25, the anniversary of the revolu¬ 
tion, the MFA pressed a “constitutional pact” on the 
six largest parties, which recognized the permanent 
supervisory role of the MFA in a “guided” democracy. 

Turnout was high for the elections, in which 12 
parties competed, but the outcome shocked the radi¬ 
cals. The moderate Socialist Party came in first with 
37.9 percent, followed by the right-of-center Social 
Democrats (originally called the Popular Democrats) 
with 26.4 percent. The Communists, the electoral ally 
of the MFA radicals, garnered only 12.5 percent. 


TALK OF CIVIL WAR 

The MFA responded during the “hot summer” (verao 
quente ) of 1975 by styling itself as a national-liberation 
movement. In the south, landless agricultural laborers 
seized large estates and declared them collective farms. 
Moderate Socialists and Social Democrats resigned 
from the government. Small freehold farmers formed 
armed groups, held counterrevolutionary demonstra¬ 
tions, and bombed the offices of leftist parties. Plans 
were drawn up for a possible alternative government in 
the north. COPCON was beginning to disintegrate, and 
individual army units were under pressure to declare 
their political orientation. Both society and the MFA 
itself were becoming increasingly polarized, and there 
was talk of civil war. 

As a consequence of the growing tension, Gonqalves 
and his government were pressed to resign at the end of 
August, and they did so. A new, more moderate provi¬ 
sional government was installed. 

Dissatisfied with this outcome and determined not 
to “lose” the revolution, radical paratroopers attempt¬ 
ed to organize a coup in November 1975. Like Spinola’s 
coup attempt, however, this backfired. Lieutenant Colo¬ 
nel Antonio Ramalho Eanes, of the MFA’s professional 
military faction, led a purge of the MFA radicals. COP¬ 
CON was disbanded and Otelo, its commander, placed 
under house arrest. Eanes was named army chief of 
staff and made a member of the Revolutionary Council. 
The “constitutional pact” was renegotiated in February 
1976. Elections were held for the new Assembly of the 
Republic in April, and Eanes was elected president in 
June with 61.5 percent of the vote in the first round. 

The Constituent Assembly sought to avoid both the 
weak, unstable governments of the 1911 constitution 
and also the authoritarianism of the 1933 constitu¬ 
tion. Based on the French model, the new system called 
for both an elected president with real powers and an 
executive prime minister chosen by a majority party or 
coalition in a freely elected parliament. The renegoti¬ 
ated constitutional pact still called for socialism as the 
goal of government and society and institutionalized 
the legacy of the revolution. Moreover, it retained the 
Revolutionary Council, still a self-appointed and purely 
military institution, and gave it the power to safeguard 
the legacy of the revolution and judge the constitution¬ 
ality of legislation passed by the civilian government. 

The first elected government was led by Mario 
Soares of the moderately leftist Socialist Party. In 1979 
however, a center-right government of Social Democrats 
and Christian Democrats was elected. The inherent ten¬ 
sion between the elected government and the essentially 
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undemocratic council became evident as the cabinet 
sought to privatize portions of the economy. 

After a standoff that lasted roughly from 1979 to 
1982, a process of normalization set in and the undemo¬ 
cratic vestiges of the revolution were gradually excised. 
In particular, a constitutional reform in 1982 abolished 
the Revolutionary Council and sent the army back to 
the barracks. In the elections of 1986 Soares became 
Portugal’s first civilian president in 60 years, replacing 
Eanes. Another constitutional reform, in 1989, elimi¬ 
nated the requirement to keep the nationalized sector of 
the economy. The moderate Socialist and Social Demo¬ 
cratic parties had increasingly come to dominate the 
political system, reducing the need for multiparty coali¬ 
tions and increasing the stability of government. Por¬ 
tugal had become a far less hierarchical and far more 
pluralistic, democratic, and dynamic society than it had 
been before 1974. 

In 1986 the European Economic Community 
(now the European Union) accepted Portugal and 
Spain simultaneously as members. The opening to 
trade, the inflow of European investments for infra¬ 
structure and other purposes, and the constitutional 
changes of 1989 spurred growth and helped transform 
the economy. Economic growth surpassed the Europe¬ 
an average in the 1990s and until 2002. While, like any 
country, Portugal was not without its scandals, contro¬ 
versies, and disagreements, by the end of the century it 
had become integrated as a solidly democratic, stable, 
and respected member of the European community. 

See also North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). 

Further reading: Anderson, James M. The History of Portu¬ 
gal. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 2000; Maxwell, Ken¬ 
neth. The Making of Portuguese Democracy. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995; Pinto, Antonio Costa, ed. 
Modern Portugal. Palo Alto, CA: Society for the Promotion 
of Science and Scholarship, 1998; Saraiva, Jose Hermano. 
Portugal: A Companion History. Manchester, UK: Carcanet 
Press, 1997; Solsten, Eric, ed. Portugal: A Country Study, 
2d ed. Washington, DC: Federal Research Division, Library 
of Congress, 1994. 

Scott C. Monje 

Prague Spring 

Czechoslovakia became fully communist in February 
1948 and was a member of both the Warsaw Pact and 


the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (COM¬ 
ECON, the Soviet counterpart to the Marshall Plan). 
As such, it had very close ties to the Soviet Union, polit¬ 
ically as well as economically. During the 1960s, fol¬ 
lowing the ascension of Nikita Khrushchev to the 
position of premier, the Soviet Union’s relations with 
its satellite nations in eastern Europe softened, lead¬ 
ing to greater flexibility in their political and economic 
policies. One of the greatest tests of how far this new 
flexibility would stretch was initiated by Alexander 
Dubcek, the political head of Czechoslovakia. Another 
factor influencing these events was the spread of student 
movements across the continent of Europe, particularly 
in West Germany, Italy, and France. In 1967 these stu¬ 
dent movements spilled over into Czechoslovakia and 
dovetailed with increasing intellectual dissent among 
some of the Communist Party membership. 

Internally there were deep-rooted fissures in the 
unity of the state. The Communist Party of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia was fragmented, stemming from the political tri¬ 
als of the 1950s, which revolved around questioning 
party comrades’ commitment to Stalinism. As the party 
discussed economic changes, two unforeseen develop¬ 
ments occurred. Some among the party began to call 
for relaxed censorship, and Slovak nationalists began to 
demand a greater share of political power. These events 
led to the resignation of president and first secretary of 
the Party Antonin Novotny. Later in March Ludwig Svo- 
boda assumed the post of president, due to legislation 
that mandated that these two positions be separated, as 
Novotny’s criticism of early reforms foundered. 

Dubcek then implemented a series of radical reforms 
collectively known as the Action Program. These reforms 
allowed freedom of expression rather than strict cen¬ 
sorship; promoted open, public discussion of impor¬ 
tant national issues; democratized the KSC; provided 
amnesty for all political prisoners for the first time in 20 
years; encouraged greater economic freedom; allowed 
noncommunists to assume high-ranking government 
positions; and opened investigations into the political 
trials of the 1950s. These reforms became known as the 
Prague Spring, harkening back to the 1956 attempts of 
Hungarian Imre Nagy to redefine the role of the Com¬ 
munist Party within the state. The reforms were offi¬ 
cially approved by the government on April 5, 1968; 
however, a rift between liberal communists, who sup¬ 
ported Dubcek, and hard-line communists, who sup¬ 
ported Moscow’s policy, became more clearly defined. 
Czechoslovak intellectuals responded by calling for 
long-term commitment, through the publication of a 
manifesto, which became known as the “Two Thousand 
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Words.” The Soviet reaction to this manifesto was swift 
and critical, which pushed Dubcek’s government to offi¬ 
cially condemn its ideas in order to preserve its delicate 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

Czechoslovakia’s Warsaw Pact neighbors saw this 
blossoming of freedoms, particularly the “Two Thousand 
Words,” as a potential danger that threatened to spill 
over the border and raise public protest within their own 
nations. However, initially through a series of meetings, it 
seemed as if the Warsaw Pact nations would allow these 
experiments to continue. In late July and early August of 
1968, at the border village of Cierna nad Tisou, the politi¬ 
cal leadership of Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union met 
to discuss these developments. This meeting was followed 
by an additional conference, adding delegates from Bul¬ 
garia, East Germany, Hungary, and Poland, which con¬ 
vened at Bratislava on August 3. These meetings ended 
with promises of renewed friendship and commitment to 
socialism; yet Warsaw Pact troops began to mass along 
the border with Czechoslovakia. 

Suddenly, during the night of August 20-21, 1968, 
the Soviet Union and other Warsaw Pact nations sent 
500,000 troops across the border, while Soviet aircraft 
landed special forces directly in the capital city of Prague, 
seizing control of key transportation junctures and com¬ 
munication networks. The native population responded 
with defiance, seen in public protests and demonstra¬ 
tions, and more than 80,000 political refugees streamed 
into the West, seeking asylum. The Soviets suffered 
minor military losses of 96 killed and 87 wounded; only 
11 of those killed died due to direct confrontation with 
Czechoslovak citizens. By mid-September, Warsaw Pact 
troops had killed more than 80 Czechoslovakian citizens, 
seriously wounded another 266, and lightly wounded an 
additional 436. The Soviet Union was unable to establish 
an alternative government, and initially kept Alexander 
Dubcek in his post. Dubcek gave in to Soviet demands 
and repealed his progressive policies. In April 1969 the 
Soviets installed Gustav Husak as Dubcek’s replacement, 
and Husak then carried out “normalization” efforts and 
presided over a purge of the KSC. 

Prague Spring marked the end to the flexibility of 
Khrushchev, but it also stood as a harbinger of Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s policies of glasnost and perestroika of 
the 1980s. Under the leadership of Leonid Brezhnev 
this autonomy would cease to exist, a trend that lasted 
until the time of Gorbachev and the early rumblings of 
the revolutions of 1989. Brezhnev made this policy shift 
clear; essentially the “Brezhnev Doctrine” meant that 
although the Soviet Union would not normally interfere 
in the affairs of its satellite states, if the system of social¬ 


ism itself was under direct threat the Soviet Union would 
help any communist regime maintain power against the 
threat of overthrow. 

Further reading: Dawisha, Karen. The Kremlin and the Prague 
Spring. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984; Szulc, 
Tad. Czechoslovakia Since World War II. New York: Viking 
Press, 1971; Williams, Kieren. The Prague Spring and Its 
Aftermath: Czechoslovak Politics, 1968-1970. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1997. 
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presidential impeachment, U.S. 

The framers of the U.S. Constitution sought to check 
presidential power by creating a process for Congress 
to remove the president for reasons of “treason, brib¬ 
ery, or high crimes and misdemeanors.” No president 
has ever been removed from office in this fashion, but 
two presidents in the second half of the 20th centu¬ 
ry were subject to impeachment inquiries based on 
congressional definitions of “high crimes and misde¬ 
meanors”: Richard Nixon, a Republican, and Bill 
Clinton, a Democrat. 

The process for impeaching the president is spelled 
out in the Constitution, but has seen an added step 
produced by the committee system in Congress. The 
House Judiciary Committee originates the indictment 
against the president, producing one or more articles of 
impeachment to define the president’s “high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” The articles are then subject to a vote by 
the full House of Representatives and require a majority 
approval to impeach the president. The Senate then tries 
the president, with the chief justice of the Supreme Court 
presiding. At the end of the trial the Senate votes; a two- 
thirds majority is needed to remove the president. 

The attempt to impeach Richard Nixon centered 
on the illegal activities committed by members of his 
administration and the attempted cover-up in which 
he participated. During the first term of his presiden¬ 
cy, Nixon engaged in questionably legal activities such 
as the authorization of the FBI to tap the phones of 
administration officials and reporters to prevent leaks, 
and the authorization of the creation of an in-house 
investigative group, the Plumbers, to prevent leaks and 
embarrass “enemies” such as Daniel Ellsberg and Sena¬ 
tor Edward Kennedy. This willingness to circumvent 
the law led directly to attempts by the Committee to 
Re-elect the President (CREEP) to undermine potential 
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Democratic candidates and to seek information from 
the headquarters of the Democratic National Commit¬ 
tee in the Watergate office complex. When men who 
were employed by CREEP staffers G. Gordon Liddy and 
E. Howard Hunt were apprehended in the Watergate 
on June 17, 1972, Nixon and his top aides responded 
by attempting to cover up the president’s involvement 
in the affair. A bipartisan majority of the House Judi¬ 
ciary Committee approved three articles of impeach¬ 
ment against President Nixon, centering on the abuse 
of power, obstruction of justice, and defiance of a con¬ 
gressional subpoena to turn over the tapes of recorded 
conversations. To avoid certain removal Nixon resigned 
from office on August 9, 1974. 

At least in part, the attempt to impeach Bill Clinton 
appeared to grow out of a desire for revenge over the 
Nixon impeachment attempt. The Clinton administra¬ 
tion was subject to several investigations by independent 
counsels and, after 1994, by the Republican-controlled 
Congress, both about the behavior of administration 
officials during his presidency and questions about the 
financial dealings of the president and his wife, Hillary 
Rodham Clinton. Although Congress and independent 
counsel Kenneth Starr failed to uncover criminal activity 
by the president or his wife, they did determine that Presi¬ 
dent Clinton had lied about conducting an extramarital 
affair with a White House intern. 

The House Judiciary brought two articles of impeach¬ 
ment against the president on December 19, 1998, cen¬ 
tering on lying to Congress and obstruction of justice. 
The full House voted to impeach the president on both 
articles on a near-party line vote. After trial by the Sen¬ 
ate President Clinton was acquitted of both articles of 
impeachment on February 12, 1999. President Clinton 
served out his term in office. 

Since in both cases of impeachment the president’s 
party did not control Congress, the process of impeach¬ 
ment has been tarred by the charge that partisanship, 
rather than presidential malfeasance, has been the pri¬ 
mary motive for action. This charge had more reso¬ 
nance in the impeachment of President Clinton than 
in that of President Nixon because of the criminal acts 
committed by Nixon and his associates. Nevertheless, 
the process of impeachment remains a potential check 
on presidential power. 

Further reading: Emery, Fred. Watergate: The Corruption of 
American Politics and the Fall of Richard Nixon. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1994; Olson, Keith. Watergate: The 
Scandal that Shook America. Lawrence: University of Kansas 
Press, 2003; Rae, Nicol, and Colton Campbell. Impeaching 


Clinton: Partisan Strife on Capitol Hill. Lawrence: University 
Press of Kansas, 2004. 
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Putin, Vladimir 

(1952- ) Russian president 

Vladimir Vladimirovich Putin was born in Leningrad 
on October 7, 1952, and was very much a product of 
the Soviet system. His family background was ordinary 
and reflected the hardships of postwar Soviet life. Putin 
applied himself to improving his position in the Soviet 
order and looked, once he graduated in law from Len¬ 
ingrad State University, to a career in the security ser¬ 
vices (KGB) as the best method of doing so. 

Following initial duties dealing with Leningrad 
dissidents, Putin took up from 1985 to 1989 a KGB 
posting in East Germany. After the collapse of the 
East German regime, Putin moved to the international 
affairs section of his old university and within a short 
time joined the Leningrad politician Anatoly Sobchak 
as an aide; following Sobchak’s election in 1991 as 
mayor, Putin became deputy mayor. His abilities were 
noticed in Moscow, and he joined the Kremlin staff 
in 1996 as an assistant to Pavel Borodin overseeing 
Russian economic assets. This post soon brought him 
to the attention of President Boris Yeltsin, who, in 
1998, appointed Putin head of the Federal Security 
Service (the replacement for the KGB), from which 
post Putin quickly rose to be head of the Security 
Council in 1999. 

These times were unstable ones for Yeltsin and 
the Russian Federation. Within a period of 18 months 
several prime ministers came and went. When Yeltsin 
fired Sergei Stepashin in August 1999, he appointed 
Putin prime minister. He was now in position for suc¬ 
cession to the presidency, which unexpectedly came his 
way when Yeltsin resigned on December 31, 1999, and 
Putin became acting president. A presidential election 
followed in March 2000, and Putin won convincingly. 
The backing of the security services and many econom¬ 
ic reformers gave him a political base to overcome any 
threats from the nationalist Fatherland Front. 

In his first years in office, Putin faced a number of cri¬ 
ses stemming from the unrest and malaise of the Yeltsin 
years. Chechnya, controlled by Islamic militants, was 
clearly the most significant. He attempted to resolve the 
war, but terrorist bombings in Moscow brought a swift 
and punishing military retaliation. 
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Vladimir Putin was elected president of Russia in March 2000, 
after the turbulent years of the Boris Yeltsin administration. 


In addition, he wanted to reverse some of the 
decentralizing traits of the Yeltsin years, and this meant 
imposing more Moscow control over the outlying 
regions through a system of appointed governors. He 
moved against the oligarchs who had profited during 
the Yeltsin years. The crisis following the sinking of the 
submarine Kursk in August 2000 hurt Putin’s reputa¬ 
tion when the government appeared incapable of react¬ 
ing to the disaster. 

In terms of policy, Putin wanted to restore some¬ 
thing of the order and pride that had existed during 
the Soviet era. This meant that some old symbols of 
state were preserved along with the belief in central¬ 
izing control over both the economy and the media. 
Following Putin’s Unity Party landslide victory in the 
2003 parliamentary election, it was suggested that 
control of the state media produced the favorable 
results. 

On March 14, 2004, Putin won decisively his 
second term in office. He continued his campaign to 
strengthen state powers. There were also improvements 
in the justice system and reform of the difficult tax 
laws that inhibited investment and development. Some 
see recent actions as a reflection of the antidemocratic 
instincts that lurk behind the scenes in Putin’s adminis¬ 


tration. Putin’s 2004 support of Viktor Yanukovych in 
the Ukrainian election was viewed by critics as an exer¬ 
cise in undue influence on the affairs of a neighboring 
independent state. 

In foreign affairs, Putin built positive relationships 
with much of the West, including the president of the 
United States, although he opposed the Second Gulf 
War. However, after the events of September 11, 2001, 
he was generally supportive of U.S. action in the War 
on Terror, including the use of bases in former Soviet 
Central Asian territories. His country’s own campaign 
against Islamic terror made him a willing ally. His pro¬ 
vision of nuclear technology and advanced weapons to 
Iran raised doubts as to his sincerity. He also reluctantly 
accepted the U.S. abrogation of the ABM treaty as part 
of America’s missile defense program. 

Putin cooperated with the enlargement of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, which now includes 
former Baltic Soviet Republics bordering Russia. Rela¬ 
tions with Europe were strengthened by an agreement 
in 2005 with Germany to construct a major oil pipe¬ 
line that should bring economic benefits to both Russia 
and Germany. Putin also attempted to build favorable 
relationships—economic and political—with his Asian 
neighbors, China and Japan. 

It is too early to determine Putin’s legacy but he 
maintained his popularity with campaigns against cor¬ 
ruption and the oligarchs. Economic improvements 
and stability were welcomed by a public often left in 
turmoil following the collapse of the Soviet Union. 
Although not an open democracy on Western terms, 
and with features that suggest the possibility of return¬ 
ing to old ways, Russia remains a world force and one 
that has the unrealized potential for full democratic 
development. 

Further reading: Cameron, Ross. Russian Politics under 
Putin. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2004; 
Putin, Vladimir. First Person. London: Hutchinson, 2000; 
Sakwa, Richard. Putin: Russia’s Choice. Oxford: Taylor and 
Francis, 2004; Shevtsova, Lilia. Putin’s Russia. Washington, 
DC: Carnegie Endowment for Peace, 2003. 
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Qaddafi, Muammar 

(1942- ) Libyan leader 

Muammar Qaddafi was born in the desert region of 
Sidra (Sirte), Libya, in 1942. He was the youngest child 
from a nomadic Bedouin family. Qaddafi attended the 
Sebha preparatory school in Fezzan, where he formed 
a secret society, the Free Officers, patterned on Gamal 
Abdel Nasser’s group in Egypt that championed the 
causes of pan-Arabism and Arab socialism. In 1961 
Qaddafi was expelled from Sebha because of his politi¬ 
cal activism. In April 1963 Qaddafi became a trainee 
officer at the military academy in Benghazi and began 
to work his way up through the army officer corps. In 
1966 he volunteered to go and study with the Royal 
Corps of Signals in Britain, where he learned radio elec¬ 
tronics and telecommunications. He was able to devel¬ 
op a code that the secret Free Officers group used to 
maintain contact with one another throughout Libya. 

Qaddafi and his close friends from Sebha became 
the core of the revolutionary group that overthrew 
King Idris and removed Italian influence from Libya. 
Qaddafi called off the projected coup against the king 
twice before going ahead with it on September 1, 1969. 
While Idris was out of the country, the Free Officers 
arrested the king’s leading supporters in a bloodless 
coup. The first objective was to take control of the main 
barracks and the radio station. After securing the radio 
station, Qaddafi gave an impromptu speech announc¬ 
ing that the monarchy had ended and that Libya had 
been given back to the people. Qaddafi was appointed 


president of the Revolutionary Command Council, the 
main governing body of the country. The Free Officers 
promptly refused to renew agreements with Britain and 
the United States for their military bases in Libya; they 
also emphasized Arab unity. They nationalized most 
banks and other business and declared Islam the reli¬ 
gion of the state while stating that religious freedom 
would be accorded to all other faiths. In the midst of 
the cold war, the Western nations,—particularly the 
United States—were hostile to these changes and Qad- 
dafi’s fiery brand of Arab nationalism. 

In hopes of creating a pan-Arab state, Qaddafi 
proclaimed the Federation of Arab Republics (Libya, 
Egypt, and Syria) in 1972, but the three countries could 
not agree on specific terms. In 1973 Qaddafi talked for 
the first time about his third universal theory, an eco¬ 
nomic and political philosophy that was neither capi¬ 
talist nor communist. At this time he also nationalized 
all foreign petroleum assets. Increased revenues from 
petroleum during the 1970s enabled Qaddafi to initi¬ 
ate massive programs of domestic development and to 
build a modern infrastructure. At the same time, Lib¬ 
yan forces occupied the 60-mile-wide Aouzou Strip on 
the border of Chad. The skirmishes between Libya and 
Chad continued sporadically for years to come. Qad¬ 
dafi gave massive amounts of financial aid to African 
nations and was a prominent figure in the Organiza¬ 
tion of African Unity. 

In 1974 Qaddafi gave up all his political and admin¬ 
istrative functions, but still remained head of state and 
commander in chief of the armed forces. On March 2, 
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1974, Qaddafi proclaimed that Libya was to be known 
as the Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahariya. He 
subsequently stepped down from all public offices but 
remained the real ruler of Libya from behind the scenes. 

In 1975, Qaddafi published the first of three docu¬ 
ments called The Green Book, which expounded his 
personal philosophy and political belief translated into 
a program of action. The Green Book became part of 
every Libyan’s life and was studied in schools; extracts 
were broadcast daily, and its slogans were publicized 
throughout the nation. Part one of the book, The Solu¬ 
tion of the Problem of Democracy—The Authority of 
the People, concentrated on the political structure of 
Libya and rejected the concept of parliamentary democ¬ 
racy. Part two, published in 1977 and entitled The Solu¬ 
tion of the Economic Problem — Socialism, discussed 
the weaknesses of both communism and capitalism. 
Part three, published in 1981 and entitled The Social 
Basis of the Third Universal Theory, dealt with a wide 
range of issues including nationalism and the status of 
minorities and women. 

Qaddafi’s hostility toward Israel and the West 
brought him closer to the Soviet Union. Western govern¬ 
ments also blamed him for a series of terrorist attacks 
against civilian targets. In 1981 U.S. and Libyan air 
forces clashed over the Gulf of Sidra. Hoping to stop 
terrorist attacks, President Ronald Reagan autho¬ 
rized a bombing raid to assassinate Qaddafi in 1986. 
Although his adopted daughter died in the attack, Qad¬ 
dafi survived this and other attempts on his life. 

During the 1990s, Qaddafi began to adopt a more 
moderate approach to the West and provided financial 
compensation for some terrorist victims in order to 
repair diplomatic relations. Although domestic oppo¬ 
sition to his regime continued to mount, he remained 
in power and seemingly began to groom his son as his 
successor. 

Further reading: Cooley, John. Libyan Sandstorm. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1982; Tremlett, George. Gad¬ 
dafi: The Desert Mystic. New York: Carroll and Graf, 1993. 

Brian M. Eichstadt 

al-Qaeda 

Al-Qaeda (Arabic for “the base”) is a worldwide Sunni 
Islamist militant insurgent group. Founded by Osama 
bin Laden in 1988 in Afghanistan, al-Qaeda is now 
dedicated to driving the United States out of the Middle 



This propaganda poster featuring al-Qaeda leader Osama bin 
Laden was found by U.S. troops in Afghanistan. 


East specifically and out of Muslim countries generally, 
to destroying Israel, and to toppling pro-Western gov¬ 
ernments in Islamic countries and replacing them with 
Islamic fundamentalist governments. These three goals 
lead to the organization’s ultimate goal, which is the 
reestablishment of the caliphate, a nation uniting Mus¬ 
lims and spanning the Islamic world. 

The organization is believed to be highly redundant, 
both financially and operationally. While the various 
cells that make up the organization are accountable to 
higher-level leadership, operations appear to be left to 
the individual cells, while higher levels provide material 
and logistical support. Ideas and targets coming from 
the upper echelons filter down to the individual cells 
responsible for coordinating and executing the attacks. 
This redundancy increases the organization’s resilien¬ 
cy; when cells are destroyed or captured, the losses can 
be contained more effectively than if al-Qaeda were a 
more linear organization. 
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Al-Qaeda’s training camps are likewise well orga¬ 
nized. The extent of the training and organization is best 
seen in the group’s multivolume Encyclopedia of Jihad. 
Several thousand pages in length, the encyclopedia details 
the bureaucratic workings of the group. Covered topics 
include guerrilla warfare, assembling booby traps, tac¬ 
tics for fighting against armored or aerial combat units, 
urban warfare, intelligence security, data gathering, and 
chemical weapons tactics. 

The group has been linked to or accused of taking 
part in terrorist acts across the globe beginning in the 
early 1990s. A list of the attacks against U.S. interests 
attributed to al-Qaeda includes the 1992 hotel bombings 
in Aden, Yemen; the February 6, 1993, bombing of the 
World Trade Center in New York City; attacks carried 
out on U.S. military forces in Somalia in 1993 and 1994; 
the June 25, 1996, truck bombing of the Khobar Tow¬ 
ers residential compound in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia; the 
near-simultaneous bombings of U.S. embassies in Nai¬ 
robi, Kenya, and Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, on August 7, 
1998; the suicide bombing of the USS Cole in Yemen on 
October 12, 2000; and the September 11, 2001, airline 
hijackings and attacks on the Pentagon and the World 
Trade Center. 

The United States is not the group’s only target, how¬ 
ever. Al-Qaeda also is linked to the April 2002 bombing 
of the El Ghriba synagogue in Tunisia; the October 2002 
nightclub bombing in Bali, Indonesia; the November 2003 
bombings of synagogues and a British bank in Istanbul, 
Turkey; the March 11, 2004, train bombings in Madrid, 
Spain; and the July 7, 2005, London transit bombings. 

Al-Qaeda is most often represented and understood 
in regard to its founder, Osama bin Laden (aka Abu 
Abdallah). Bin Laden was born in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, 
on March 10, 1957. When he was six months old, his 
father, Muhammad bin Laden, the Yemeni immigrant 
who established the Saudi Binladin Group, relocated to 
Jeddah, where Osama grew up. 

The Soviet Union’s December 1979 invasion of 
Afghanistan galvanized the Muslim world in defense 
of Afghanistan and provided the West with a proxy war 
through which to combat the Soviet Union. Bin Laden, 
who had studied economics at King Abdul Aziz University 
in Jeddah, was one of many spurred to action in defense 
of Afghanistan. He made his first trip to neighboring Pak¬ 
istan in 1980, where he sought ways to contribute to the 
jihad. Bin Laden made several monetary contributions 
to the mujahideen, but quickly began looking for other 
ways to contribute. 

Bin Laden joined with Palestinian cleric Abdul¬ 
lah Azzam to found the Services Bureau (Makhtab al- 


Khidimat, or MAK) in Pakistan in 1984. Azzam, who 
had taught at King Abdul Aziz University while bin Laden 
studied there, was indispensable in recruiting. In addi¬ 
tion to providing relief to war victims in Afghanistan, the 
MAK organized and coordinated the volunteers, dona¬ 
tions, and weapons coming into Pakistan and Afghani¬ 
stan in support of the jihad. 

Azzam believed that the young Arab men streaming 
to Pakistan to participate in the jihad should be scattered 
among the Afghan functions. Azzam felt that such a mix¬ 
ing of Arabs among the local forces would reap benefits 
both in Afghanistan and abroad. Bin Laden saw the situ¬ 
ation differently and sought to create his own separate 
Arab fighting force. He believed that such a force would 
be a superior fighting unit compared to local Afghan forc¬ 
es. Bin Laden broke with Azzam and established training 
camps for his Arab force near Jaji, in eastern Afghani¬ 
stan. From this base, which they dubbed al-Masadah 
(the Lion’s Den), bin Laden’s “Arab Afghans” engaged 
the Soviets in the battle of Jaji in the spring of 1987. It 
was at this time that bin Laden grew closer to the Egyp¬ 
tian Islamic Jihad (EIJ) and one of its most prominent 
members, Ayman al Zawahiri, who would become bin 
Laden’s deputy in al-Qaeda. 

When the Soviets announced their planned with¬ 
drawal in April 1988, bin Laden began preparations to 
perpetuate and expand his forces. He began by moving 
his unit to the area around Jalalabad, Afghanistan, which 
became known as al-Qaeda; bin Laden would later say 
that the name remained with the group by accident. Fol¬ 
lowing the Soviet withdrawal in 1989, bin Laden returned 
to Saudi Arabia. When Saddam Hussein invaded Kuwait 
on August 2, 1990, bin Laden, who had consistently 
expressed his contempt for the “atheist” Hussein and his 
Ba’athist government, approached the Saudi king with 
a plan to use his Arab Afghans to drive Hussein’s forces 
from Kuwait. The Saudi government sought to restrict 
his movements within the kingdom. Bin Laden obtained 
permission in early 1991 to travel to Pakistan on the pre¬ 
text of checking in on some business interests and never 
returned to Saudi Arabia. 

In early 1992 bin Laden and al-Qaeda moved to 
Sudan, where they remained until 1996. Al-Qaeda 
and the National Islamic Front (NIF), the ruling party 
in Sudan, enjoyed a symbiotic relationship. The NIF 
granted al-Qaeda a safe haven and freedom of move¬ 
ment, while bin Laden made substantial investments 
in Sudanese industry and agriculture and undertook 
several large-scale construction projects to develop the 
infrastructure and agricultural and industrial produc¬ 
tion capacity of Sudan. 
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While in the Sudan, bin Laden directed his forces 
in actions against the communist government of South 
Yemen. The Arab Afghans also were sent to Bosnia, 
where they had a substantial impact on that conflict. 
Bin Laden dispatched al-Qaeda forces into Somalia 
in response to the buildup of U.S. forces. In Decem¬ 
ber 1992 President George H. W. Bush sent 28,000 
U.S. troops into Somalia on a humanitarian mission 
in support of United Nations (UN) relief efforts. 
Bin Laden and al-Qaeda dismissed all humanitarian 
claims and interpreted the U.S. presence as a way of 
putting pressure on Islamic regimes and as an effort to 
establish another base from which to attack Muslim 
nations. 

Al-Qaeda regarded Yemen as a major victory. First, 
even though the hotels bombed in Yemen did not house 
U.S. personnel, the transfer of U.S. troops out of Yemen 
shortly after the hotel bombings indicated to al-Qaeda 
that they had been successful in driving the Americans 
from Yemen. Bin Laden also claimed that the militar¬ 
ily superior U.S. forces were driven from Somalia by a 
poor, ill-armed people whose only strength was their 
faith. In his 1996 fatwa declaring war against the Unit¬ 
ed States, bin Laden claimed that the most important 
lesson to be learned from Somalia was that the United 
States would flee at the first sign of resistance. 

The year 1994 was a watershed for bin Laden. 
He survived two assassination attempts and in April 
was stripped of his Saudi citizenship in response to the 
growing threat he represented to the regime. A final 
step in his radicalization came in August, when the 
Saudi government imprisoned clerics Salman al Awdah 
and Safar al Hawaii, who were among the first and 
most prominent of the clerics circulating cassettes of 
their sermons against the continued U.S. presence in 
the Arabian Peninsula, and whose imprisonment bin 
Laden would later mention in his 1996 fatwa. 

Bin Laden and al-Qaeda left Sudan in 1996 and 
returned to Afghanistan, a move prompted by several 
factors. In addition to the assassination attempts, bin 
Laden faced international pressure on the NIF and 
its de facto leader, Hassan al-Turabi. The United 
States and Saudi Arabia sought to have bin Laden 
silenced and his activities curtailed, and al-Turabi 
found it increasingly difficult to maneuver and pro¬ 
tect bin Laden. When Sudan started pressuring bin 
Laden, he returned to Jalalabad. There bin Laden 
and al-Qaeda entered into a symbiotic relationship 
with the Taliban (“the students”), who were in the 
process of consolidating their control over much of 
the country. This relationship was similar to that 


with the NIF in Sudan; bin Laden and his organi¬ 
zation gained considerable freedom of movement 
and protection, while his benefactors benefited from 
agricultural, infrastructural, and industrial invest¬ 
ment and development. 

It was during the period between bin Laden’s return 
to Afghanistan and the 1998 fatwa that civilians became 
targets. Both the 1996 fatwa and bin Laden’s 1997 
CNN interview spoke of civilians as collateral damage, 
not as legitimate targets in and of themselves. By 1998 
this had changed, and the fatwa issued February 22, 
1998, explicitly stated that Americans and their allies, 
civilians and military alike, were now al-Qaeda targets 
anywhere they could be found. 

Communications from al-Qaeda repeatedly stress 
their belief that Western governments oppress Muslims 
and Muslim nations and are engaged in a war against 
Islam. Bin Laden describes the presence of U.S. forces 
in “the Land of the Two Holy Places” (Saudi Arabia) as 
the greatest insult and threat faced by the Islamic world 
since Muhammad’s lifetime. In addition to decrying 
U.S. support for Israel, the group condemns U.S. sup¬ 
port for what it considers “apostate regimes,” particu¬ 
larly Egypt and Saudi Arabia. Bin Laden also points to 
the sanctions imposed on Iraq following the Gulf War 
as one reason to reject any human rights arguments 
coming from the West. 

Al-Qaeda’s idea of the ummah (community of believ¬ 
ers; the Islamic world) in opposition to the world derives 
from the teachings of two prominent Islamic scholars. 
Ibn Taymiyyah (1263-1328) was a 14th-century Islamic 
scholar who taught that jihad is the duty of each indi¬ 
vidual Muslim when Islam is attacked, that the Qu’ran 
should be interpreted literally, and that all Muslims should 
read the Qu’ran and Hadith (the sayings of the Prophet) 
for themselves and not rely on a learned clergy. A second 
influence on al-Qaeda was Sayyid Qutb (1906-66), an 
Islamist associated with the Egyptian Muslim Brother¬ 
hood. Describing the world as existing between states of 
belief (Islam) and unbelief (jabiliyya), Qutb condemned 
Western and Christian civilization. Urging jihad against 
all enemies of Islam, Qutb believed that there is no mid¬ 
dle ground and that all Muslims must take to jihad when 
Islam is threatened. 

These influences are apparent in al-Qaeda’s activi¬ 
ties and rhetoric. Bin Laden believes that since the 
Christians, Jews, and Hindus have nuclear weapons, it 
is only fitting that Muslims obtain them as well. Bin 
Laden also echoes Ibn Taymiyyah in his assertions 
that the Saudi government is aiding the “crusaders” in 
plundering the wealth of the ummah, the vast Middle 
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Eastern oil reserves, and by acting to keep oil prices 
below fair-market value. 

Al-Qaeda’s leadership cadre is well educated. Bin 
Laden has a university degree in economics, and his 
inner circle contains doctors; agricultural, civil, and 
electrical engineers; and computer scientists, but no 
religious scholars. Rahman’s fatwa echoed the call to 
attack the United States and its allies—civilian and mili¬ 
tary, anywhere in the world—and contained exhorta¬ 
tions to sink ships, shoot down airplanes, and burn cor¬ 
porations and businesses. Two separate attacks on U.S. 
warships were made in subsequent years, with the USS 
Cole attack following an unsuccessful attack on the USS 
The Sullivans one year earlier. On September 11, 2001, 
the plot masterminded by Ramzi Binalshibh and Khalid 
Sheikh Mohammed, who were arrested in Pakistan in 
2002 and 2003, respectively, proceeded along the lines 
of Rahman’s fatwa. 

See also Islamist movements; terrorism. 

Further reading: Bergen, Peter. The Osama bin Laden I Know: 
An Oral History of Al-Qaeda’s Leader. New York: Free Press, 
2006; Bin Laden, Osama, et al. “Text of Fatwa Urging Jihad 
against Americans.” Institute for Counter-Terrorism, www. 
ict.org.il/articles/fatwah.htm (cited February 2006); “CNN 
March 1997 Interview with Osama bin Laden. ” FindLaw.com. 
files.findlaw.com/news.findlaw.com/hdocs/docs/binladen/ 
binladenintvw-cnn.pdf (cited February 2006); Scheuer, 
Michael. Through Our Enemies’ Eyes: Osama bin Laden, 
Radical Islam, and the Future of America. Washington, 
DC: Brassey’s, Inc., 2002. “Transcript of Bin Laden’s Octo¬ 
ber Interview.” Cable News Network LP. LLLP. www.cnn. 
com/2002/WORLD/asiapcf/south/02/05/binladen. transcript 
(cited February 2006). 
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Quebec sovereignty movement 

Canadian history has been plagued by issues of nation¬ 
al identity since 1763, when Britain conquered New 
France in the French and Indian War. Britain’s Quebec 
Act of 1774 recognized the rights of French-speaking 
Roman Catholics. The British North America Act of 
1867, the basis for Canada’s constitution, is premised 
on a doctrine of “two founding nations” in which the 
English-speaking and French-speaking cultures are 
recognized as equal partners. Because the two nation¬ 
al identities exist in a country that has traditionally 



A patriotic motorist displays the flag of Quebec, known as the 
Fleurdelise, which resembles an ancient French military banner. 


favored Anglophones, Quebec (Quebec), the heart of 
Francophone Canada, and its leaders have tried to 
assert their nationalism as a distinct cultural commu¬ 
nity within Canada. 

The modern sovereignty movement is a product of 
the 1960s. It is a demand for political independence for 
Quebec combined with economic association with the 
rest of Canada. It was introduced by Rene Levesque, a 
former Liberal cabinet minister and popular broadcast 
journalist who organized the Parti Quebecois (PQ) in 
1968. PQ gained support when the 1969 Official Lan¬ 
guages Act seemed to trivialize Quebec’s demand for 
special status. 

In the October Crisis of 1970, a radical fringe group 
called the Front de Liberation du Quebec kidnapped 
James Cross, the British trade commissioner in Montreal, 
and Pierre Laporte, Quebec’s minister of labor and immi¬ 
gration. Quebec soon asked the Canadian armed forces 
to intervene, and the next day the federal government 
banned the FLQ under the War Measures Act. Laporte’s 
body was found October 17, and a group holding Cross 
released him in return for safe passage to Cuba in early 
December. A federal inquiry later ruled that the suspen¬ 
sion of normal civil liberties had been illegal. 

In 1976, the PQ gained control of Quebec’s gov¬ 
ernment and promised to consult the people of Que¬ 
bec before taking any steps toward independence and 
secession. Four years later, majority-French provincial 
voters soundly rejected a referendum to authorize sov¬ 
ereignty negotiations with Ottawa. Even so, the PQ 
was reelected in 1981, and in 1982 it refused to accept 
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the new Canadian constitution. When the PQ removed 
sovereignty-association from its party platform in 
1985, the Liberal Party regained control of the Quebec 
assembly. 

Reorganized under the leadership of former finance 
minister Jacques Parizeau, the PQ again promised to 
declare Quebec independent after the voters of Quebec 
voted oui in a referendum. The Meech Lake Accord, 
which agreed to conditions that Quebec had placed on 
its acceptance of the national constitution, collapsed 
in 1990 due to opposition. A subsequent package of 
constitutional reforms, presented to voters in a 1992 
national referendum, was also defeated. 

By 1994 the Bloc Quebecois, a national party 
devoted to Quebec sovereignty, had won enough votes 
to become the official opposition party in Ottawa. 
Another sovereignty referendum in 1995 lost narrowly. 
Canada was startled in November 2006 when Conser¬ 
vative prime minister Stephen Harper proposed a reso¬ 
lution, passed overwhelmingly by Parliament, stating 
that the 7 million “Quebecois form a nation within a 
united Canada.” Although this recognition was called 
“symbolic,” it was unclear whether it might spark a 
renewed push for Quebec’s independence. 

See also Trudeau, Pierre. 

Further reading: Laforest, Guy. Trudeau and the End of a Cana¬ 
dian Dream. Translated by Paul Leduc-Brown and Michelle 
Weinroth. Montreal: McGill-Queens University Press, [1992] 
1995; McRoberts, Kenneth. Misconceiving Canada: The 
Struggle for National Unity. Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
1997; Taucar, Christopher Edward. Canadian Federalism and 
Quebec Sovereignty. New York: P. Lang, 2000. 
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Qutb, Sayyid 

(1906-1966) Egyptian Islamist theoretician 

Sayyid Qutb was born in an Egyptian village in 1906. 
Although the family was poor, Qutb’s father was 
educated and was an early supporter of the Egyptian 
nationalist movement. As a boy Qutb attended the local 
religious school (kuttab), where he reputedly had mem¬ 
orized the Qu’ran before his teenage years. He attended 
a teacher’s college in Cairo and in 1933 earned a degree 
from Dar al-Ulam, the prestigious secular Egyptian uni¬ 
versity established in the late 19th century. After gradu¬ 
ation Qutb worked for the Ministry of Education. A 


prolific writer, Qutb wrote fiction, poetry, and news 
articles during the 1930s. 

Qutb studied for a master’s degree in education in 
the United States on a scholarship from 1948 to 1950. 
Qutb’s enmity toward the West seems to date from his 
stay in the United States, where he was infuriated by 
the racism, materialism, and casual social exchanges 
between the sexes that he observed there. After travel¬ 
ing through Europe, he returned to Egypt and resigned 
from the Ministry of Education. In 1953 he joined the 
Muslim Brotherhood and was appointed director of the 
brotherhood’s propaganda section. 

In the early 1950s Qutb may have been the brother¬ 
hood’s go-between with Gamal Abdel Nasser’s Free 
Officers Group; he initially supported the 1952 revo¬ 
lution and the overthrow of the corrupt monarchy of 
King Farouk. But after Nasser refused to institute an 
Islamic state, the brotherhood opposed him. After a 
failed assassination attempt on Nasser in 1954, mem¬ 
bers of the brotherhood were persecuted, and Qutb was 
imprisoned and tortured. He observed other brother¬ 
hood members being tortured and killed and concluded 
that violence was justifiable to overthrow Muslim lead¬ 
ers and regimes that were unjust and did not adhere to 
the sharia and Islamic precepts. 

While in prison Qutb wrote a commentary on the 
Qu’ran and an Islamic manifesto, Ma’alim fi al-Tariq 
(Milestones). He became more radical as the repres¬ 
sion of the brotherhood intensified. Qutb condemned 
Western civilization as primitive and materialistic and 
argued that Muslim leaders who adopted or cooperat¬ 
ed with the West were in conflict with Islamic culture 
and tradition. He warned of jahiliyyah (ignorance), 
which he believed was imposed by the adoption of 
Western culture. He rejected the ideologies of Charles 
Darwin, Sigmund Freud, and Karl Marx, asserting 
that Marxism resulted in the enslavement of man¬ 
kind. Qutb held an ultraconservative view of the role 
of women in society. He argued that although the 
Qu’ran mandated the equality of all humans the role 
of women was to maintain family values, with men as 
the head of households. 

For Qutb the Qu’ranic text, and to a lesser degree 
the Hadith, were the sources of all law; be believed that 
the Qu’ran provided a comprehensive guideline for the 
conduct of all aspects of human life. Authority emanated 
from God and the Qu’ran; therefore jihad, or holy war 
against the modernization of the West and against unjust, 
corrupt Muslim rulers was the duty of true believers. He 
advocated the creation of committed cadres of devout 
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believers to teach Muslim youth and to struggle against 
“ignorant” or unjust regimes in the Islamic world as well 
as against the West. 

Qutb was released from prison in 1964, but shortly 
thereafter was imprisoned again on charges of sedition 
and terrorism. Although in Milestones he had fallen just 
short of advocating the overthrow of Nasser’s regime, 
he was found guilty after a public trial. Qutb was exe¬ 
cuted in 1966 and promptly became a martyr for mem¬ 
bers of the brotherhood and a myriad of breakaway 
Islamist organizations. 

For Qutb a theocracy was an ideal, and he envi¬ 
sioned the creation of a new society and government. 
He was a major force in 20th century Islamist move¬ 
ments. His books were translated into many languages 
and influenced a wide variety of contemporary Islamist 


movements in Tunisia, Egypt, Palestine, Lebanon, and 
Iran. Qutb’s brother taught in Saudi Arabia, where 
he also influenced future Islamist radicals. The Egyp¬ 
tian Ayman Zawahiri followed Qutb’s precepts and in 
turn became a theoretical mentor to Osama bin Laden. 
Qutb’s works have also remained a major force for the 
Muslim Brotherhood, an important factor in Egyptian 
politics until the present day. 

See also al-Qaeda. 

Further reading: Khatab, Sayed. The Political Thought of 
Sayyid Qutb. London: Routledge, 2006; Qutb, Sayyid. Social 
Justice in Islam. North Haledon, NJ: Islamic Publications 
International, 2000. 
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Rabin, Yitzhak 

(1922-1995) Israeli general and prime minister 

Yitzhak Rabin was a key Israeli military and political 
leader. Born in Jerusalem in 1922, Rabin earned a degree 
from an agricultural college and joined the elite Palmach 
forces that fought in the 1948 Arab-Israeli War. He 
became chief of staff and led the army during the stun¬ 
ning Israeli victory in the 1967 war. Rabin was the Israeli 
ambassador to the United States from 1968 to 1973. After 
returning to Israel, he ran for the Knesset on the Labor 
Party ticket. He vied with his rival Shimon Peres for the 
position of prime minister after Golda Meir’s govern¬ 
ment fell and defeated Peres for the leadership position. 
Rabin served as prime minister from 1974 to 1977 and 
was instrumental in rebuilding the army after the 1973 
war (Yom Kippur War). He also signed the initial disen¬ 
gagement agreement with Egypt over the Sinai Peninsula. 
Following reports of his wife having had, under Israeli 
law, an illegal bank account in the United States, Rabin 
stepped down as prime minister. 

For much of his military career, Rabin was a hard¬ 
liner with regard to the Palestinians and Arab nations. He 
advocated the use of strong force to crush the Palestinian 
Intifada when it erupted in the Occupied Territories (the 
Gaza Strip and the West Bank) in 1987. Rabin was again 
elected prime minister in 1992. Following protracted secret 
negotiations, he agreed to the 1993 Oslo accords and 
signed a much-publicized agreement with the Palestine 
Fiberation Organization (PFO), represented by Yasir 
Arafat, in a ceremony hosted by then president Bill 


Clinton on the White House lawn. Under the agreement 
the Israelis agreed to a gradual pullout from selected por¬ 
tions of the West Bank and Gaza in exchange for full 
recognition by the PFO. The agreement was opposed by 
both Israeli and Palestinian extremists and hard-liners. 
In 1994 Rabin signed a peace treaty with King Hussein 
of Jordan, with whom—in contrast to Arafat—he had 
cordial relations. Rabin was awarded the 2004 Nobel 
Peace Prize along with Peres and Arafat. 

Rabin was assassinated by Yigal Amir, an Israeli 
fanatic who opposed the settlement with the Palestin¬ 
ians, in 1995. The assassination shocked Israeli society 
but it also reflected the deep divisions within Israel over 
the exchange of peace for land. 

See also Arab-Israeli War (1967); Arab-Israeli- 
Palestinian peace negotiations. 

Further reading: Rabin, Yitzhak. The Rabin Memoirs, 
Expanded Edition with Recent Speeches, New Photographs 
and an Afterword. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1996; Slater, Robert. Rabin of Israel. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1977, 1993. 
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Rahman, Sheikh Mujibur 

(1920-1975) Bangladeshi leader 

The founding father of Bangladesh, Banga Bandhu 
(Friend of Banga) Sheikh Mujibur Rahaman, was born 
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on March 17, 1920, in Tungipara village in the Farid- 
pur district in erstwhile East Pakistan. He was the third 
child of Sheikh Luthfur Rahman and Sheikh Sahara 
Khatun. After the partition of India in 1947, Mujibur 
built his career in East Pakistan as an active politician 
championing the cause of Bengalis. Although religion 
was the common factor in East and West Pakistan, 
there were economic, social, and linguistic differences. 
East Pakistan (East Bengal until 1956) was less devel¬ 
oped than the west, and the discriminatory policies of 
West Pakistan increased the marginalization of the east¬ 
ern part of the country. 

Mujibur was emerging as a prominent leader in the 
wake of the imposition of Urdu as the official language. 
His Muslim Students League formed an All-Party State 
League Action Council in March 1948. Mujibur, also 
called Mujib, became the joint secretary of the East 
Pakistan Awami Muslim League (called the Awami 
League from 1954) when it was formed in June 1949. 
In 1952 the police brutally crushed the movement to 
make Bengali one of the official languages of Pakistan. 
Cracks had already opened in united Pakistan, and it 
was Mujib who spearheaded the cause of separation 
from the west. 

Mujib contested as a candidate of the United Lront, 
which had been formed by the Awami League for the 
1954 general elections. The following year the Awami 
League demanded autonomy for the eastern wing of 
Pakistan. Under the presidency of General Mohammad 
Ayub Khan the Bengalis were further alienated. Mujib 
and the people of East Pakistan witnessed a harsh 
military regime exploiting and dominating the eastern 
wing. The Ayub government was dismayed at Mujib’s 
popularity and imprisoned him many times. 

Mujib spelled out a six-point program in Lebruary 
1966 demanding autonomy for all provinces of Paki¬ 
stan. He was accused of engineering the secession of 
East Pakistan, and proceedings were initiated against 
him in the Agartala Conspiracy Case of 1968. In the 

1970 elections to the National Assembly of Pakistan, 
Mujib’s Awami League secured an absolute majority, 
winning 162 seats out of 313. The new president of 
Pakistan, Muhammad Yahya Khan, was in no mood 
to give power to Mujib. The convening of the National 
Assembly was postponed. On March 25 Mujib declared 
the independence of East Pakistan, which was renamed 
Bangladesh. He was taken to West Pakistan in March 

1971 to be tried for treason. 

With Indian military assistance Bangladesh was lib¬ 
erated on December 16, 1971. Meanwhile, the govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan had sentenced Mujib to death. But 


because of international pressure, he was finally released 
and became the first prime minister of Bangladesh on 
January 12, 1972. 

Mujib faced the difficult task of governing the 
nation, which faced the challenges of rehabilitation and 
reconstruction. Disagreements with Pakistan remained. 
Mujib signed a 25-year friendship treaty with India. 
Most countries recognized Bangladesh, which also 
became a member of the United Nations. Mujib fol¬ 
lowed a nonaligned foreign policy. He promulgated a 
constitution in 1971 containing the principles of secu¬ 
larism, socialism, and democracy. Mujib also launched 
welfare programs. 

The Awami Party won the elections of 1973 with 
a massive majority. But poor governance, corruption, 
opposition from disgruntled elements, and natural 
disasters created problems. Mujib declared a state of 
emergency in 1975. A presidential form of govern¬ 
ment was initiated with Mujib as president for life. In 
June the Awami League became the only legal party. 
On August 15,1975, Mujib and 15 of his family mem¬ 
bers were assassinated by young army officers. The 
military government that followed passed the infa¬ 
mous Indemnity Ordinance giving indemnity to the 
assassins. It was not until 1998 that the culprits were 
sentenced to death, when the Awami League govern¬ 
ment of Sheikh Hasina, daughter of Mujib, came to 
power. 

Further reading: Baxter, Craig. Bangladesh: From a Nation 
to a State. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1997; Choudhury, 
G. W. The Last Days of United Pakistan. Dhaka: Oxford 
University Press, 1998; Huq, Obaidul. Bangabandhu Sheikh 
Mujib: A Leader with a Difference. London: Radical Asia 
Publications, 1996; Khan, Zillur R. The Third World Charis- 
mat: Sheikh Mujib and the Struggle for Freedom. Dacca: The 
University Press, 1996. 
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Reagan, Ronald 

(1911-2004) U.S. president 

Ronald Wilson Reagan was an actor who served two 
terms as the 33rd governor of California and later 
served two terms as the 40th president of the United 
States. Reagan’s presidency contributed to the end 
of the cold war between the United States and the 
Soviet Union and witnessed the collapse of commu¬ 
nism in eastern europe. At the end of Reagan’s admin- 
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istration, the United States was enjoying its longest 
period of peacetime prosperity without recession or 
depression. His administration cut taxes, reformed the 
tax code, offered a temporary solution to the Social 
Security issue, reduced inflation, continued deregula¬ 
tion of business, and increased military spending. Crit¬ 
ics have commented that Reagan was unconcerned 
with income inequality, and his dedication to military 
spending increased the federal deficit as well as trade 
deficits internationally and may have been instrumen¬ 
tal in causing the stock market crash of 1987. Overall, 
Reagan was one of the most popular U.S. presidents 
of the 20th century, exiting office more popular than 
when he began. Nicknamed the Great Communica¬ 
tor by the media, Reagan dominated the decade of the 
1980s in the United States to such an extent that the 
two are linked inextricably together. 

Reagan was born on February 6, 1911, in Tam¬ 
pico, Illinois, and was raised with strong Christian 
values. He attended high school in the nearby town of 
Dixon. In 1928 Reagan entered Eureka College, where 
he studied economics and sociology. Reagan gradu¬ 
ated in 1932. After graduation, he worked as a radio 
sports announcer. 

Following a 1937 screen test, Reagan won a Hol¬ 
lywood contract and began a lengthy acting career, 
appearing in 53 films over the next two decades. In 
1940 he played the role of George Gipp in the film 
Knute Rockne, All American. In the film, Reagan deliv¬ 
ers the memorable line “Win one for the Gipper!” From 
this role, Reagan acquired the nickname “the Gipper,” 
which he retained throughout his life. In 1935 Reagan 
was commissioned as a reserve cavalry officer in the U.S. 
Army. After the 1941 attack on Pearl Harbor, the Unit¬ 
ed States became involved in World War II, and Reagan 
was activated and assigned to the First Motion Picture 
Unit in the U.S. Army Air Forces, which made training 
and propaganda films. Reagan’s efforts to go overseas 
for combat were rejected due to his astigmatism. While 
in Hollywood, Reagan married actress Jane Wyman in 
1940 and had a daughter, Maureen, and later adopted 
a son, Michael. Following his divorce, Reagan married 
Nancy Davis, also an actress, in 1952, and had two 
children, Patricia Ann and Ronald Prescott. 

Reagan became president of the Screen Actors 
Guild from 1947 to 1952 and again from 1959 to 1960. 
Although raised in a strong Democratic household, 
Reagan shifted his political views, primarily because of 
the Republican Party’s strong condemnation of com¬ 
munism. He became involved in disputes over the issue 
of communism in the film industry. During the 1950s 



One of the most popular American presidents in recent history, 
Ronald Reagan and his policies dominated the 1980s. 


Senator Joseph McCarthy initiated a series of hearings 
to root out communism in the United States. Particular 
scrutiny was placed on Hollywood, and actors marked 
as communists faced exile from the film industry. Rea¬ 
gan claimed that Hollywood was being infiltrated by 
communists and kept watch on suspected actors for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). 

As Reagan’s film career waned, he moved to televi¬ 
sion, hosting and performing for, General Electric The¬ 
ater and starring in television movies. His employment 
for General Electric required extensive travel as a GE 
spokesman. Reagan delivered numerous anticommu¬ 
nist speeches, which brought him to the attention of the 
Republicans. 

In 1966 Reagan was elected governor of California 
by a margin of 1 million votes, and he was reelected in 
1970. During his first term Reagan froze government 
hiring but approved tax increases to balance the bud¬ 
get. In 1969 Reagan sent 2,200 National Guard troops 
to disband a student protest on the Berkeley campus 
of the University of California. He worked to reform 
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welfare and opposed construction projects that hindered 
conservation or transgressed onto American Indian 
ranches. Although Reagan supported capital punish¬ 
ment, his efforts to enforce this position were hindered 
by the Supreme Court of California’s decision to invali¬ 
date all death sentences passed prior to 1972. A consti¬ 
tutional amendment quickly overturned this decision. 

Reagan’s first attempt to secure the Republican 
nomination for president in 1968 was unsuccessful. He 
tried again in 1976 against incumbent Gerald Ford, 
but was narrowly defeated at the Republican Nation¬ 
al Convention. In 1980 Reagan won the Republican 
nomination and selected as his running mate former 
Texas congressman George H. W. Bush. The United 
States was suffering from a period of high inflation and 
unemployment, fuel shortages resulting from insta¬ 
bility in the petroleum market, and the international 
humiliation of the yearlong confinement of U.S. hos¬ 
tages in Iran. Reagan became popular, consequently 
winning in a landslide over incumbent Jimmy Carter. 
The Republican presidential victory accompanied a 
12-seat change in the Senate, the first Republican Sen¬ 
ate majority in over 25 years. 

FIRST DAYS 

Reagan assumed the office of president on January 
20, 1981. The Iran hostage crisis ended with the 
release of the U.S. captives the same day, which led 
to allegations that a covert agreement delaying their 
release had been negotiated between the Iranian gov¬ 
ernment and Reagan’s future cabinet. On March 30 
Reagan was nearly killed in an assassination attempt 
but quickly recovered and returned to office. Reagan’s 
first official act was to end oil price controls. In 1981 
Reagan fired the majority of federal air traffic control¬ 
lers when they embarked on an illegal strike, setting 
limits for public employees unions and signaling the 
acceptability of businesses’ taking stronger bargaining 
positions with unions. 

Reagan steered his desired domestic legislation 
through Congress in an effort to stimulate economic 
growth and reduce inflation and unemployment. He 
followed a plan calling for cutbacks on taxes and gov¬ 
ernment expenditures, refusing to deviate from this 
course when the strengthening of national defenses 
increased the national deficit. To curb inflation, Rea¬ 
gan supported Federal Reserve Board chairman Paul 
Volcker’s plan to tighten the monetary supply by dra¬ 
matically increasing interest rates. Reagan also spon¬ 
sored wide-ranging tax cuts to boost business invest¬ 
ment. Reagan simultaneously limited the growth of 


welfare and other social programs. Beginning in 1983 
the economy began to recover. However, increased 
military spending as part of Reagan’s cold war policy 
caused the national deficit to soar. 

A renewal of U.S. self-confidence due to a recover¬ 
ing economy and heightened international prestige pro¬ 
pelled Reagan and Bush to win their second term in an 
unprecedented landslide against Democratic challeng¬ 
ers Walter Mondale and Geraldine Ferraro, winning the 
electoral votes in 49 out of 50 states. 

During his second term, Reagan overhauled the 
income tax code, eliminating many deductions and 
exempting millions of people with low incomes. 
Although Reagan’s opponents claimed his economic 
policies increased the gap between the rich and the 
poor, the income of all economic groups rose in real 
terms. He also passed the Civil Liberties Act of 1988, 
granting compensation to Japanese Americans who 
had been interned during World War II. Reagan signed 
legislation authorizing capital punishment for offenses 
involving murder in the context of illegal drug traffick¬ 
ing and launched a “war on drugs,” which was led by 
Nancy Reagan. 

Reagan was staunchly against abortion. Although 
his appointees to the Supreme Court—including San¬ 
dra Day O’Connor, the first woman Supreme Court 
justice—shifted the balance in favor of conservatism, 
the Supreme Court voted to uphold Roe v. Wade, 
which legalized abortion. The gay rights movement 
criticized Reagan for not responding adequately to 
the arrival of HIV-AIDS in the mid-1980s. However, 
the Reagan administration spent almost $6 billion 
on HIV and AIDS research. By 1986, Reagan had 
endorsed large-scale prevention and research efforts. 
In 1984, Reagan was the first U.S. president to invite 
an openly homosexual couple to spend an evening at 
the White House. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

Reagan’s foreign policy during his presidency called 
for “peace through strength” and a close alliance with 
Britain. Reagan confronted the Soviet Union head-on, 
arguing that only from a position of military superior¬ 
ity could the United States negotiate an end to the cold 
war and secure U.S. interests abroad. Reagan reasoned 
that the Soviet Union could not keep up with the United 
States in a full-scale arms race. He increased defense 
spending 35 percent while seeking improved diplomatic 
relations with Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev. 

In keeping with this Reagan Doctrine, he actively 
supported anticommunist efforts in Latin America, 
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Europe, Asia, and Africa. The Reagan administration 
supported Afghani insurgents, including Osama bin 
Laden; Poland’s Solidarity movement; the contras 
in Nicaragua; and rebel forces in Angola. The United 
States increased military funding for anticommunist 
dictatorships in Latin America and was accused of 
assassinating several Latin American heads of state. A 
communist attempt to seize power in Grenada in 1983 
prompted a U.S. invasion. 

Reagan and Gorbachev negotiated a treaty to 
eliminate intermediate-range nuclear missiles and to 
continue disarmament. However, Reagan supported 
the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI), which pro¬ 
posed the launching of a space-based defense system 
to render the United States invulnerable to a nuclear 
attack. Opponents of the plan labeled it Star Wars 
and argued that the plan was unrealistic and violated 
international treaties. 

In 1985 Reagan conducted a goodwill visit to Ger¬ 
many. He visited Kolmeshohe Cemetery to pay respects 
to the soldiers there, unaware that many had been 
members of Nazi dictator Adolf Hitler’s Waffen-SS. 
Reagan also visited the Bergen-Belsen concentration 
camp, where he condemned the Holocaust. 

Reagan declared war against international terrorism, 
taking a strong stand against the Lebanese Hizbollah 
terrorist organization, which was holding Americans as 
hostages and attacking civilian targets following Israel’s 
invasion of Lebanon in 1982. Reagan’s administration 
also took a strong stance against Palestinian terrorists in 
the West Bank and Gaza. U.S. involvement in Lebanon 
led to a limited United Nations mandate for an inter¬ 
national force. The September 16, 1982, massacre of 
Palestinians in Beirut prompted Reagan to form a new 
international force. Diplomatic pressure forced a peace 
agreement between Israel and Lebanon and U.S. forces 
withdrew following an October 1983 bombing that 
killed over 200 marines. Reagan sent U.S. bombers to 
Libya after evidence revealed government involvement 
in an attack on U.S. soldiers in a West Berlin nightclub. 
Reagan’s administration maintained the controversial 
position that the Salvadoran LMLN and Honduran 
guerrilla fighters, as well as a wing of the anti-apartheid 
African National Congress (ANC), constituted terrorist 
organizations. 

During the Iran-Iraq War, Reagan sent naval 
escorts to the Persian Gulf to maintain the free flow 
of oil for U.S. use. The Reagan administration came to 
increasingly side with Iraq under the assumption that 
Iraqi president Saddam Hussein was less a threat than 
Iranian leader Ayatollah Khomeini. While support¬ 


ing Iraq, the United States covertly supplied Iran with 
military weapons in order to fund contra rebels in Nica¬ 
ragua. This arrangement, known as the Iran-contra 
affair, became a huge scandal. Reagan declared his 
ignorance of the arrangement. As a result, 10 members 
of Reagan’s administration were convicted and many 
others were forced to resign. 

Reagan addressed the nation from the White House 
one last time in January 1989, prior to the inauguration 
of George H. W. Bush as the 41st president. Reagan 
returned to his estate, Rancho del Cielo, in California, 
eventually moving to Bel Air, Los Angeles. In 1989 
Reagan received an honorary British knighthood and 
was made Grand Cordon of the Japanese Order of the 
Chrysanthemum. In the early 1990s he made occasional 
appearances for the Republican Party and in 1993 was 
granted the Presidential Medal of Lreedom. 

In 1994 Reagan was diagnosed with Alzheimer’s 
disease. His health worsened following a fall in January 
2001 that shattered his hip and rendered him immo¬ 
bile. By late 2003 Reagan had entered the final stages 
of Alzheimer’s disease, and he died of pneumonia on 
June 5, 2004. He was buried at the Ronald Reagan 
Presidential Library in Simi Valley, California. 

See also drug wars, international; McCarthyism; 
Nicaraguan revolution (1979-1990). 
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Rhee, Syngman 

(1875-1965) South Korean president 

Syngman Rhee was the controversial, strongly anticom¬ 
munist, and increasingly authoritarian first president of 
South Korea, serving from April 1948 until April 1960. He 
gained office through a popular election in 1948, led South 
Korea through the Korean War, and was reelected twice, 
although not without controversy, before being forced 
from office in the wake of the fraudulent 1960 election. 
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Born in Hwanghae Province on March 26, 1875, 
Rhee—also known as Yi Sung-man—labored passion¬ 
ately to create a modern, independent Korea. Having 
studied the Chinese classics and repeatedly failed the 
civil service examinations, Rhee enrolled in and eventu¬ 
ally taught at a Western-style school run by U.S. Meth¬ 
odists. In 1896 he helped found the Independence Club, 
a Western-leaning nationalist organization hoping to 
fend off the growing interventions by Japan, Russia, 
and China in Korean affairs. Weary of his proposed 
reforms, the conservative Korean government impris¬ 
oned Rhee for seven years, during which time he was 
tortured and also converted to Christianity, which he 
considered “the religion of liberty.” 

Freed in 1904, Rhee traveled to the United States 
to petition U.S. president Theodore Roosevelt to help 
Koreans oppose expanded Japanese influence. This 
effort failed, and Japan increased its control and for¬ 
mally annexed Korea in 1910. Rhee stayed on in the 
United States, where he earned a B.A. from George 
Washington University in 1907, an M.A. from Har¬ 
vard in 1908, and a Ph.D. in theology from Princeton 
in 1910. 

He returned to Korea in 1910 as chief Korean sec¬ 
retary of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Seoul. A year later he was forced into exile because of 
his organizing against Japanese rule. He would spend 
the next 33 years in Hawaii and Washington, D.C., 
where he would continue working on behalf of a mod¬ 
ern, independent Korea. In 1920 he became the first 
president of the exiled Provisional Government of the 
Republic of Korea. His main strategy was to build sup¬ 
port for Korea in the international community, particu¬ 
larly the United States. 

After defeating the Japanese in World War II, the 
United States occupied the southern half of Korea. Rhee, 
by now back in the country, helped found the National 
Society for the Rapid Realization of Korean Indepen¬ 
dence. In 1948 he handily won United Nations (UN)- 
sponsored elections for president of the Republic of 
Korea (South Korea). He was known for his desire 
to reunite the Korean Peninsula, his commitment to 
democracy, and his strong opposition to communism. 
In the two years after his election, Rhee intensified 
cold war tensions in East Asia by calling for a “march 
north” to destroy Kim II Sung’s communist regime. 
But it was Kim’s Communist forces that invaded South 
Korea in June 1950. 

After the Korean War broke out in June 1950, 
Rhee proved a steady, but difficult, ally of the United 
States. In 1951 he reorganized the military in order to 


root out corruption and inefficiency. But he also rou¬ 
tinely undermined U.S. efforts by rejecting any peace 
deal that stopped short of reunifying Korea. He also 
called on the United States to counter Chinese inter¬ 
vention more aggressively, including bombing China. 
By August 1953, however, the prospect of intensified 
hostilities with the north and worsening relations 
with the United States forced Rhee to accept a divided 
Korea. The United States deployed troops along the 
demilitarization zone both to protect the south from 
invasion from the north and to thwart Rhee’s aggres¬ 
sive tendencies. 

For most of the 1950s, Rhee repeatedly worked to 
consolidate his hold on power. In 1951 he founded the 
Liberal Party. In 1952 he engineered changes in the con¬ 
stitution to guarantee his victory in the election. When 
these changes were rejected in favor of a parliamentary 
system, he declared martial law. In the ensuing general 
election, Rhee won 72 percent of the vote. As the 1956 
election approached, Rhee once again forced changes 
into the constitution to eliminate the provisions limit¬ 
ing presidents to two terms. He then won the election 
with 55 percent of the vote, a low number considering 
that his rival, Sin Ik-hui, had suffered a heart attack 
and died 10 days earlier. 

South Korea made significant economic and social 
progress under Rhee. The expansion of the school 
system after independence and the modernization of 
the military contributed greatly to the changes that 
transformed Korea. Massive U.S. aid combined with 
the government’s import-substitution policies yielded 
strong growth. 

In 1960 Rhee and the Liberal Party once again 
rigged the presidential election. This time, however, a 
protest movement led by students became widespread, 
and governmental security forces killed 142 protest¬ 
ers. These events forced Rhee’s resignation. He fled 
to the United States and died five years later in 1965 
in Hawaii. 
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view Press, 1992; Rhee, Syngman. The Spirit of Indepen¬ 
dence: A Primer of Korean Modernization and Reform. Han- 
Kyo Kim, trans. and annot. Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 2001; Stueck, William. “Syngman Rhee, the Truman 
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Rhodesia/Zimbabwe independence 
movements 

Zimbabwe, or Rhodesia, as it was known until 1980, 
is a landlocked nation of 13 million people occupying 
the plateau between the Limpopo and Zambezi Riv¬ 
ers, bordered by Zambia to the north, Botswana to 
the west, Mozambique to the east, and South Africa to 
the south. While the rest of Britain’s African colonies, 
including two of Rhodesia’s neighbors—Northern Rho¬ 
desia (Zambia) and Nyasaland (Malawi)—gained inde¬ 
pendence as part of a wave of decolonization, Rhodesia 
remained a bastion of minority white rule because of its 
influential European population. Even after the country 
gained majority rule in 1980, white control of land con¬ 
tinued to be a crucial issue in Zimbabwe. 

At midcentury, mostly because of the country’s sub¬ 
stantial mineral wealth and fertile soil for tobacco culti¬ 
vation, Rhodesia’s white population enjoyed one of the 
highest standards of living in the world. The country’s 
black residents, however, who made up over 95 percent 
of the population, possessed little political power and 
received just 5 percent of the nation’s income. Having 
gained control by force roughly a half-century earlier, 
whites made up one-twentieth of the population but 
held one-third of the land. 

At the end of World War II the political winds 
began to change. Britain moved to grant independence 
to many of its colonies in Asia and Africa. Rhodesia, 
which had been a British-chartered corporate colony at 
the turn of the century and a self-governing British col¬ 
ony since 1923, took on a new political form in 1953 
with the establishment of the Central African Federa¬ 
tion. Southern Rhodesia dominated this confederation; 
it exploited the copper of Northern Rhodesia and the 
labor of Nyasaland. 

The arrival of independent rule in Northern Rhode¬ 
sia (Zambia) and Nyasaland (Malawi) in 1964 brought 
considerable anxiety to the white population of South¬ 
ern Rhodesia, who believed that Britain favored 
majority rule. In response, in November of 1965, Ian 
Douglas Smith, an unabashed champion of white rule, 
announced the Unilateral Declaration of Independence, 
which cut the country’s ties with Britain and established 
the independent nation of Rhodesia. In a referendum, 


overwhelming numbers of the white population sup¬ 
ported Smith. Britain responded by imposing diplomat¬ 
ic and economic sanctions. 

The cold war struggle between the United States 
and the Soviet Union for influence around the world, 
including in the nations of Africa, complicated these 
developments. U.S. relations with Ian Smith’s white- 
ruled Rhodesia at the time shows the ambivalent 
position of the United States. On the one hand the 
United States valued the support of Rhodesia, which 
contained vast reserves of strategic minerals, espe¬ 
cially chromium, and adopted a strongly anticommu¬ 
nist stance. Yet, at the same time, the United States 
worried that support for Smith’s white supremacist 
government would cost it needed friends in rapidly 
decolonizing Africa. 

In 1965 U.S. president Lyndon B. Johnson con¬ 
demned Smith’s unilateral declaration of independence 
and, following Britain’s lead, imposed economic sanc¬ 
tions. Although these sanctions could have been even 
stronger, U.S. trade there declined from $29 million in 
1965 to $3.7 million in 1968, a real blow to the Rho¬ 
desian economy. At the same time, though, Rhodesia 
received substantial support from some within the 
United States. The Byrd Amendment of 1971, which 
was enacted with the support of the Richard Nixon 
administration, punched a significant hole in the sanc¬ 
tions against Rhodesia. According to this law, the Unit¬ 
ed States could not ban the importation from a non¬ 
communist nation any material needed for national 
defense if that same material would otherwise be pur¬ 
chased from a communist nation. Since chromium, a 
key resource for many modern weapon systems, was 
also imported from the Soviet Union, the United States 
was forced to allow trade with Rhodesia. Imports of 
chromium grew from $500,000 in 1965, to $13 million 
in 1972, to $45 million in 1975. 

Organized black resistance to white rule in Rhodesia 
took shape in the late 1950s, and the two main opposi¬ 
tional parties, parties that would dominate Zimbabwean 
politics well beyond independence, were established in 
the early 1960s. In 1957 the African National Con¬ 
gress, based in Bulawayo, and the African National 
Youth League, based in Salisbury (present-day Hara¬ 
re), combined to form the Southern Rhodesian Afri¬ 
can National Congress under Joshua Nkomo. Banned 
in 1959, this group was succeeded by the National 
Democratic Party, which was itself banned in December 
1961. Shortly thereafter, the Zimbabwe African People’s 
Union (ZAPU) was established. A major split occurred 
in 1963, resulting in the formation of the Zimbabwe 
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African National Union (ZANU). ZAPU was mostly 
Ndebele and Chinese-leaning; ZANU was mostly Shona 
and Soviet-leaning. 

ZAPU and ZANU adopted different strategies at 
different times. During the 1960s, as white Rhodesians 
like Ian Smith grew more extreme, African nationalist 
methods became more militant and confrontational. 
Both ZANU and ZAPU began attacking white farms in 
1964, but they quickly realized they were outmatched 
by the Rhodesian military. A more moderate group, the 
African National Council—organized by Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa—sprang up during the early 1970s. None of 
these groups had much success. 

The situation began to shift during the late 1970s. 
In 1975, after long wars, two Portuguese colonies in 
southern Africa, Mozambique and Angola, gained their 
independence. Black-ruled Mozambique became a safe 
haven for many of the guerrilla groups opposing the 
white regime in Rhodesia. In 1975 the two most impor¬ 
tant of these groups—ZANU, under Robert Mugabe, 
and ZAPU, under Joshua Nkomo—joined forces to 
become the Patriotic Front. Jimmy Carter’s victory in 
the U.S. presidential election of 1976 also played a role 
in shifting the context of Rhodesian politics. Concerned 
about the U.S. reputation in other parts of black Africa, 
the Carter administration began to push for a settle¬ 
ment to the conflict. In general, the United States sup¬ 
ported majority rule with protection of white interests. 

The British called the Lancaster House Conference 
in an attempt to broker a lasting solution. The result¬ 
ing settlement guaranteed majority rule for Zimbabwe, 
a transitional period for whites, and a multiparty sys¬ 
tem. At the center of the settlement was a new con¬ 
stitution, which gave the vote to all Africans 18 years 
and older, reserved 28 seats in the parliament for whites 
for 10 years, and guaranteed private property rights. In 
the election of February 1980, voting mostly followed 
ethnic lines. ZANU-Popular Front won a clear major¬ 
ity, making its leader, Robert Mugabe, the prime min¬ 
ister. ZAPU-Popular Front, which had recently split 
from ZANU-PF, joined the white members of parlia¬ 
ment in opposition. Taking its name from the 14th- and 
15th-century stone city of Great Zimbabwe, Rhodesia 
became Zimbabwe on April 18, 1980. The war for 
majority rule, which had cost over 25,000 lives, most of 
them black, was over. 

Under Robert Mugabe’s rule, Zimbabwe in the 
1980s pursued socialist-leaning policies not unlike 
those of many other countries in Africa. It expanded 
social programs that had been denied under white rule. 
And, although it claimed to want to redistribute land, 


in reality it moved slowly to break up successful white 
farms. This cost the regime politically but it enabled 
Zimbabwe to continue to feed itself. Overall, during 
the early 1980s many Zimbabweans saw real improve¬ 
ments in the quality of their lives. 

As the 1980s unfolded, Mugabe began to show 
authoritarian tendencies. Even early on he rounded 
up opponents, censored the press, and gave broad 
authority to security forces. At first he was able to get 
away with this because of his wide support, especially 
in rural areas. Mugabe won the March 1996 elec¬ 
tion with 92.7 percent of the vote, but only a very 
small number of Zimbabweans bothered to vote. The 
decrease in voter participation revealed the growing 
discontent of Zimbabweans with Mugabe. On top of 
this, in the early 1980s a civil war that would last until 
1987 broke out in Matabeleland, a stronghold of the 
ZAPU-PF. 

In the late 1990s Mugabe initiated two very con¬ 
troversial programs. In 1997, he began seizing white- 
owned land without compensation and quietly encour¬ 
aging landless blacks to move onto white farms. These 
farms had previously fed the nation and provided 
work for large numbers of people, mostly black. In 
2002 Mugabe appropriated the remaining white land 
and ordered white farmers to offer payments to for¬ 
mer workers. Because many of the blacks who moved 
onto the white land had few farming skills, the nation 
soon faced a food crisis. Critics, moreover, claimed that 
Mugabe handed out the best land to his family, friends, 
and close supporters. In another controversial move, in 
1998 Mugabe deployed the military in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo to help its government fend 
off an armed rebellion 

The situation in Zimbabwe seems precarious. Dur¬ 
ing the 2002 elections Mugabe rigged the voting and 
jailed opponents, especially the supporters of the Move¬ 
ment for Democratic Change, led by Morgan Tsvan- 
girai. Neighboring nations supported Mugabe but 
other African nations, such as Kenya and Ghana, con¬ 
demned his move. Famine conditions persist in Zimba¬ 
bwe, and the people struggle with skyrocketing prices 
and extremely high unemployment. That no system is 
in place to determine a successor to the aging Mugabe 
portends a divisive struggle to come. 

Further reading: Banana, Canaan S., ed. Turmoil and Tenac¬ 
ity: Zimbabive 1890-1990. Harare: College Press, 1989; 
Herbst, Jeffrey. State Politics in Zimbabwe. Berkeley: Uni¬ 
versity of California Press, 1990; Horne, Gerald. From 
the Barrel of a Gun: The United States and the War Against 
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Zimbabwe, 1965-1980. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 2001; Jenkins, Carolyn. “The Politics of Eco¬ 
nomic Policy-Making in Zimbabwe.” journal of Modem 
African Studies 35, no. 4 (1997); Special issue on Zimbabwe. 
Africa Insight (Pretoria, May 2000). 

Tom Robertson 

Roe v. Wade 

The landmark 1973 U.S. Supreme Court ruling in Roe v. 
Wade struck down state abortion laws as illegal because 
of their infringement on the privacy rights inherent in 
the U.S. Constitution. This case was the climax of a 
series of actions by doctors’ organizations, state legisla¬ 
tures, and women’s groups to legalize abortion in order 
to regulate surgical procedures. However, the case was 
widely seen by Christian groups and political conserva¬ 
tives as opening the floodgates for unfettered aborting 
of viable human beings. The aftermath of Roe included 
the formation of coherent pro-choice and pro-life orga¬ 
nizations, a struggle with definitions of when life is cre¬ 
ated, and the magnification of the state management of 
abortions to a topic handled by Congress, the Supreme 
Court, and the president. 

Debates over the legality of abortion were ignited by 
a physicians’ movement to allow abortions during the 
1940s and 1950s. Led by Drs. Alan and Manfred Gutt- 
macher, a group of doctors lobbied state legislatures 
to allow abortions. Their activism in favor of abortion 
was a reaction to the unsanitary and dangerous illegal 
abortions that were being performed throughout the 
United States. Indeed, their lobbying was effective in 
getting states like New York and Hawaii to liberalize 
their abortion policies. 

Another factor in the abortion debate was the 
growth of a well-organized feminist movement in the 
1960s. The commercial viability of a contraceptive pill, 
funded by Sarah McCormick in 1960, and the subse¬ 
quent focus of the Kennedy and Johnson administra¬ 
tions on family planning encouraged more assertive 
control by women over their own bodies. The creation 
of the National Organization for Women (NOW) in 
1966 and the National Abortion Rights Action League 
(NARAL) in 1969 gave avenues of political strength to 
women throughout the United States. 

A significant pre-Roe ruling by the Supreme Court 
was Griswold v. Connecticut , in which the Supreme 
Court ruled against Connecticut state law regulating 
birth control. Justice William Douglas used the right to 


privacy interpretation of the Third, Fourth, Fifth, and 
Ninth Amendments to justify ruling against state law. 
Justice Byron White opined that the state laws did not 
ensure the welfare of the public as part of a strict inter¬ 
pretation of the law. Griswold proved to be a strong 
legal predecessor to Roe v. Wade, as many of the same 
justifications were applied to the majority opinion. 

The plaintiff in Roe v. Wade was Norma McCorvey, 
a pregnant woman who wanted to have an abortion in 
Dallas County, Texas, but was unable to due to Texas 
legislation banning the act. McCorvey was not preg¬ 
nant by the time the Supreme Court heard and delib¬ 
erated the case, which became a factor in the dissents 
of Byron White and William Rehnquist. The defending 
party in the case was Henry Wade, the Dallas County 
district attorney, joined by defense attorney John Tolle. 
Tolle’s defense for the Texas legislation was that the 
fetus was alive at conception and the state’s duty is to 
protect all people, especially those in utero. Writing an 
amicus brief on the plaintiff’s behalf were Planned Par¬ 
enthood of America and NOW, representing the more 
liberal interpretation of the issue. In contrast, groups 
like Americans United for Life wrote amicus briefs on 
behalf of the state of Texas. 

PLAINTIFF’S FAVOR 

The decision in Roe v. Wade came on January 22, 1973. 
The Supreme Court decided 7-2 in favor of the plaintiff 
and, in an opinion written by Justice Harry Blackmun, 
provided a vague caveat to abortion laws, a prescription 
for how state legislatures could deal with the issue of 
abortion, and no ruling on the viability of life. Black¬ 
mun stated that abortion was not clearly a right beyond 
reproach but felt that the greater harm to due process 
rights inherent in the Fourteenth Amendment did not 
justify keeping abortion illegal. 

The opinion also provided states with limits as to how 
they could legislate abortion. In the first trimester, states 
could not prevent abortions. States would be allowed to 
regulate or limit abortions in the second trimester and 
could prohibit abortions in the third trimester. 

Several justices, while agreeing with Blackmun’s 
general assessment, wrote concurring opinions. Justice 
William Douglas, a proponent of privacy in Griswold, 
used the same reasoning for his decision in Roe. Justice 
Potter Stewart felt that the time was right for the free¬ 
dom of choice. Justice Warren Burger concurred with 
Blackmun’s interpretation of the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment and leaned toward Doug¬ 
las’s interpretation in Griswold of a multifaceted consti¬ 
tutional basis for privacy rights. 
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In dissent were Justices Byron White and William 
Relinquish Justice White dissented for purely consti¬ 
tutional reasons, stating that overturning Texas laws 
against abortion was out of the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. Rehnquist held a firm, conservative line 
on abortion. In the first place, he wrote, the plaintiff was 
not pregnant during the case and therefore her case was 
inappropriate. Rehnquist felt that even if McCorvey were 
pregnant during the case, her right to privacy was not 
violated by rejection of an abortion. Finally, Rehnquist 
felt that the Court ruling in favor of legal abortion was 
too sweeping of an act for a judicial body. 

While Roe legalized abortion throughout the United 
States, the pro-life movement that protested this deci¬ 
sion became a prevalent cultural force in America in 
the decades that followed. As women’s groups and pro- 
choice groups grew around the beginning of the 1970s, 
pro-life groups organized to lobby for maximum legal 
restrictions and to restrict access to clinics perform¬ 
ing abortions. In the immediate aftermath of Roe, the 
American Right to Life Committee was established 
as an organizing body against abortion. The Friends 
of Life, established by Joseph Scheidler, established 
branches around the country to protest abortion clinics. 
The more extreme pro-life groups turned to violence to 
prove their point, with the first abortion clinic bombing 
taking place in 1982. 

See also feminism, worldwide. 

Further reading: Garrow, David J. Liberty and Sexuality: The 
Right to Privacy and the Making of Roe v. Wade. New York: 
MacMillan Publishing Company, 1994; Rubin, Eva. Abor¬ 
tion, Politics, and the Courts: Roe v. Wade and Its Aftermath. 
New York: Greenwood Press, 1987; Solinger, Rickie. Abor¬ 
tion Wars: A Half Century of Struggle, 1950-2000. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1998. 

Nicholas Katers 

Rosenberg, Julius and Ethel 

(1918-1953 and 1915-1953) accused American spies 

Julius and Ethel Rosenberg were accused of illegally 
giving information about U.S. atomic research to the 
Soviet Union. They were convicted of espionage on 
March 29, 1951, and executed on June 19, 1953. Their 
codefendant in the trial, Morton Sobell, received a 30- 
year sentence. The trial was highly publicized and took 
place during the so-called Red Scare, when many in the 
United States felt their way of life was threatened by 


the Soviet Union and by the expansion of communism 
in general. For this and other reasons, including anti- 
Semitism, many believe that the Rosenbergs did not get 
a fair trial and that Ethel Rosenberg in particular was 
not guilty of the charges. 

Julius Rosenberg was born in New York City and 
attended religious and public schools and City College, 
from which he graduated with a degree in electrical engi¬ 
neering. He was active in the Steinmetz Club, a branch 
of the Young Communists League, and later joined the 
American Communist Party. Rosenberg was a civilian 
employee of the U.S. Army Signal Corps from 1940 to 
1945. Ethel Greenglass Rosenberg also attended public 
and religious schools in New York City and went to 
work for a shipping firm after graduation from high 
school. She was active as a union organizer and joined 
the Young Communist League and later the American 
Communist Party. The Rosenbergs were married in 
1939 and had two sons, Michael and Robert. 

The Rosenberg trial can only be understood in the 
context of the development of atomic weaponry and 
the cold war. The United States is the only nation 
ever to have used atomic weapons: Atomic bombs were 
dropped on the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki in the closing days of World War II. Information 
regarding the production of such weapons was closely 
guarded, and the United States believed it was the only 
country with the scientific knowledge to produce an 
atomic bomb. When the USSR tested its first atomic 
weapon in 1949, people were shocked at how rapidly 
they had developed atomic weapons capability. The 
explanation was simple: The Soviets had access to some 
of the information the United States believed had been 
kept secret. In 1950 the German/British scientist Klaus 
Fuchs, who had worked in the United States on the 
Manhattan Project, which developed the atomic bomb, 
confessed to having passed essential information to 
the Soviet Union. The investigation resulting from this 
confession led FBI agents to David Greenglass, Ethel 
Rosenberg’s brother, who confessed his own involve¬ 
ment in a spy ring that he said also included his wife, 
Ruth, and his brother-in-law, Julius Rosenberg. 

The “Venona Cables” were a key source of evidence 
in the investigation of Soviet spy operations in the Unit¬ 
ed States in the 1940s. These cables carried encrypted 
messages to and from the Soviet Union and revealed the 
extent of Soviet espionage activity in the United States 
during that time. The Venona Cables presented clear 
evidence that Julius Rosenberg was guilty of espionage 
and implicated David and Ruth Greenglass as well. 
They did not provide similar evidence against Ethel 
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Rosenberg, who was convicted largely on the testimony 
of her brother, David Greenglass. He later admitted that 
at least some of his testimony against the Rosenbergs 
was false and that he lied in order to protect his wife, 
who was granted immunity from prosecution. 

Many people around the world were shocked by the 
Rosenbergs’ execution, particularly when more impor¬ 
tant spies received lighter sentences. For instance, Klaus 
Fuchs, who provided the Soviet Union with information 
essential to building an atomic weapon, was sentenced 
to 14 years in prison and served nine. The execution 
of Ethel Rosenberg in particular shocked many people, 
since there was little evidence against her and it was 
presumed that the threat of execution was meant to 
coerce her to testify against her husband or him to tes¬ 
tify against others. Both Rosenbergs refused to confess 
or to name others, a decision that may have led to their 
deaths. There were many protests worldwide against 
their convictions and appeals stop the execution, includ¬ 
ing one from Pope Pius XII. 

Public interest in the Rosenberg trial remained 
strong, and Julius and Ethel Rosenberg assumed a place 
as characters and symbols in popular culture. 

Further reading: Benson, Robert L. The Venona Story, 
http://www.nsa.gov/publications/publi00039.cfm (cited June 
2006); Garber, Marjorie and Rebecca L. Walkowitz, eds. 
Secret Agents: The Rosenberg Case, McCarthy ism, and Fifties 
America. New York: Routledge, 1995; Neville, John F. The 
Press, the Rosenbergs, and the Cold War. Westport, CT: Prae- 
ger, 1995; Radosh, Ronald and Joyce Milton. The Rosenberg 
File. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1997; Roberts, 
Sam. The Brother: The Untold Story of Atomic Spy David 
Greenglass and How He Sent His Sister, Ethel Rosenberg, to 
the Electric Chair. New York: Random House, 2001. 

Sarah Boslaugh 

Russian Federation 

In the years after 1991 Russia experienced a revolution 
in the name of reform. The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics had been a one-party dictatorship that strove 
to control all aspects of life. Its collapse unleashed a host 
of social forces and triggered an array of experiments 
as people sought simultaneously to create a democrat¬ 
ic government, a market economy, and a civil society. 
Other countries, including other remnants of the Soviet 
Union, were attempting similar experiments on differ¬ 
ent scales at the same time. No one, however, had ever 


attempted this before, and there was no blueprint to 
follow. During this period, the administration of Boris 
Yeltsin would be identified with the destruction of the 
old structures, a struggle among alternative visions, and 
chaotic and sometimes contradictory efforts to build 
something new. The administration of Vladimir Putin 
would represent a longing to reestablish order, stability, 
and security. 

The Soviet collapse in 1991 came with remarkable 
rapidity. Unlike the collapse of czarist Russia in 1917, 
which was also sudden, this one was neither preceded 
by a world war nor followed by a civil war. There were 
relatively few violent conflicts, and those tended to be 
clashes between rival nationalisms. 

The last Soviet leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, had 
underestimated the attraction of nationalism to his 
country’s various constituent peoples and had overesti¬ 
mated people’s loyalty to the communist system. In forc¬ 
ing people, officials and citizens alike, to conceal their 
personal beliefs as well as inconvenient political and 
economic facts, the Soviet system had denied its own 
leaders the ability to gauge the true situation and had 
denied people in general the possibility of fully develop¬ 
ing their own ideas. Gorbachev’s efforts to reform the 
system, in part by releasing the energies of the citizenry 
in the hope of using them against a sclerotic bureau¬ 
cracy, resulted in the system’s demise. 

Free multicandidate elections to a new national 
legislature in 1989 and elections to republic-level leg¬ 
islatures in 1990 unleashed a mass of rebellious and 
conflicting demands. In the course of the year, most of 
the republics declared “sovereignty” within the Soviet 
Union, that is, they asserted that republic law would 
henceforth be above federal law. The Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic, as the Russian portion of 
the Soviet Union was officially known, did so on June 
12, 1990. At about the same time, the media began to 
free itself of government control. On the anniversary of 
the sovereignty declaration, June 12, 1991, while the 
republic was still part of the Soviet Union, Boris Yelt¬ 
sin, a former Communist Party official who had fallen 
out with the leadership, became Russia’s first elected 
president. 

A failed reactionary coup launched by party, mili¬ 
tary, and police officials in August 1991 was the final 
blow in the centrifugal process that was tearing the 
Soviet Union apart. In the aftermath, the Commu¬ 
nist Party was dissolved and no comparable integra¬ 
tive institution was created to replace it. Yeltsin began 
appearing alongside Gorbachev, the Soviet president, as 
a coequal. Key republics, especially Ukraine, began to 
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believe they would be better off without the “burden” 
of the other republics and moved toward independence. 
At the very least, they ceased forwarding tax receipts to 
the capital, compelling Russia to take over responsibil¬ 
ity for financing central state functions. 

On December 8, 1991, confronted with Ukraine’s 
precipitous unilateral independence, Yeltsin and the 
leaders of Ukraine and Belarus declared their republics 
a Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS), even 
though Russia had never formally withdrawn from 
the Soviet Union. Leaders of other republics, petrified 
at the prospect of their sudden isolation, immediately 
demanded membership in the CIS as well. On Decem¬ 
ber 25, 1991, Gorbachev resigned from the presidency 
in frustration. No one attempted to replace him, and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics legally ceased to 
exist. In many ways it had already evaporated, although 
just when this occurred is difficult to determine. 

After a brief attempt to maintain unified CIS armed 
forces, the republics took control of the military assets 
of their respective territories and created their own 
armies. Republics with nuclear arms stationed on their 
territories agreed to send them to Russia. Each republic 
also acquired its portion of the assets of the Commit¬ 
tee for State Security, which continued to exist in some 
form. In Russia the KGB underwent a series of renam¬ 
ings and reorganizations that ultimately left it as five 
separate entities: one each for internal security, foreign 
intelligence, border defense, communications security, 
and the personal protection of state leaders. 

REDEFINITION 

With the Soviet Union gone, the next question was what 
would replace it. The Russian Soviet Federative Social¬ 
ist Republic eventually renamed itself the Russian Fed¬ 
eration. The re-creation of a Russian national identity 
was somewhat complicated, not only by the presence of 
more than 120 ethnic minorities within the federation’s 
borders and by the fact that some 25 million ethnic 
Russians were now living as minorities in the 14 other 
successor states of the Soviet Union, but also by the fact 
that the pre-Soviet Russian state had included the entire 
Soviet territory. In the other former Soviet republics, 
as in Eastern Europe, the communist system could be 
viewed as something imposed by the Russians. There, 
nationalists, anticommunists, democrats, and economic 
reformers could form coalitions, at least in the begin¬ 
ning. In the Russian Federation, although some Russian 
nationalists had seen the other republics as a burden, 
others had identified with the Soviet Union as a great 
power and saw its collapse as a tragedy. 


Some adherents of the Soviet system and some Rus¬ 
sian nationalists nostalgic for the old empire saw in 
the CIS a potential replacement that would ultimately 
amount to a rebirth of the Soviet Union. This never came 
about. The leaders of the various republics focused on 
their own entities, and the CIS itself failed to develop 
into an alternative power center. Rather, the CIS func¬ 
tioned as a loose association that oversaw the peaceful 
severing of the numerous ties that linked the republics 
to one another. Russia, not the CIS, inherited the Soviet 
Union’s nuclear weapons, United Nations seat, over¬ 
seas embassies, and foreign debt. This, however, did 
not prevent Russia from pressuring the more reluctant 
successor states into joining the CIS during the 1990s. 
Only the three Baltic States remained outside. 

In the early days, Russians were concerned that the 
unraveling might not stop with the collapse of the Sovi¬ 
et Union. Within the Russian Federation were former 
“autonomous soviet socialist republics,” now simply 
termed “republics,” regions with a substantial non-Rus¬ 
sian ethnic population. Several of these declared sov¬ 
ereignty over their natural resources and asserted the 
primacy of their laws over federation law. Some appeared 
to be contemplating independence. In March 1992 all but 
Tatarstan and Chechnya signed the new Federation Trea¬ 
ty; Yeltsin was compelled to renegotiate center-periph¬ 
ery relations on an ad hoc basis with several individual 
republics and even ethnic Russian regions. Tatarstan 
signed such an agreement in February 1994. In the end 
only Chechnya carried out the secessionist threat, trig¬ 
gering two wars with the Russian army. 

Politically, two tendencies were prominent in the 
early years of Russian independence. For members 
of the first group, the highest-priority goals were the 
establishment of democratic norms and the rule of law, 
the creation of a viable market economy, and integra¬ 
tion into the Western world. For the second group, the 
highest priorities were building a state strong enough 
to defend itself, both internally and externally; assuring 
that national industries survived; and preserving Rus¬ 
sian uniqueness. 

Constitutionally, the form that the Russian govern¬ 
ment was to take was also under dispute. The much- 
amended constitution of 1978 remained in force while 
negotiations continued over a new Russian constitu¬ 
tion. In this, as in economic policy, Yeltsin and the legis¬ 
lature took strongly opposed positions. The legislature 
at the time continued the cumbersome form innovated 
in the Gorbachev era: a Congress of People’s Deputies, 
with 1,068 members, that was supposed to meet twice 
a year, vote on the most important issues, and elect 
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Saint Basil’s Cathedral in the Kremlin in Moscow during the Soviet era. The Soviet Union was a significant example of communism in the 
world. With the splintering of the Soviet Union, the different republics that had formed the union sought to redefine themselves. 


from among its own members a smaller legislature— 
the Supreme Soviet—to meet between its own sessions. 
The constitution’s provision that the legislature was the 
supreme state body was not modified after the creation 
of the elected Russian presidency in 1991. 

CRISIS AND CONFRONTATION 

The period from the end of 1991 to late 1993 was 
marked by economic crisis and political confrontation 
that ended in bloodshed. The two poles of confron¬ 
tation centered on the reformist presidency and the 
holdover parliament, the Congress of People’s Depu¬ 
ties, which fought a protracted battle over who held 
ultimate authority. 

For the post of prime minister, Yeltsin named 
Yegor Gaidar, a young academic who had taught him¬ 
self market economics during the late Soviet period, 
but the legislature refused to confirm him. Gaidar, 
nonetheless, continued in office as acting prime min¬ 
ister for one year. 


The economy was in dire shape, quite apart from 
the normal inefficiencies of the centrally planned Soviet 
system. In the name of economic reform the Gorbachev 
government had ceased issuing orders to state-owned 
economic enterprises, but he had failed to establish the 
institutions of a market economy, resulting in a state- 
run system that did not work properly. The breakup of 
the Soviet state exacerbated the situation by disrupting 
economic ties between regions. 

Gaidar’s response was a rapid shift, often termed 
“shock therapy,” to free prices, balanced budgets, and 
monetary restraint. This went into effect on January 
1, 1992, and resulted in an enormous leap in prices 
in addition to the already existing shortages of sup¬ 
ply. Normally, the shortages and rising prices should 
have worked as an incentive for enterprises to increase 
production. State enterprises, however, had not been 
privatized, and adequate market-based incentives had 
not been established. Wholesale trade, at the time, was 
still widely regarded as a form of illegal “speculation.” 
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The implicit assumption that an economy dominated 
by gigantic plants producing military equipment could 
instantaneously convert to the production of consumer 
goods was probably naive in any event. Managers com¬ 
monly viewed the inflation as an opportunity to increase 
revenues while working less. When monetary restraint 
restricted cash flows, enterprise managers informally 
extended credit to each other and expended their politi¬ 
cal influence trying to get subsidies reinstated. 

The Congress of People’s Deputies was the main 
focus of their attention. Elected in March 1990, the Con¬ 
gress was permeated with state-enterprise managers and 
former communists, most of whom now called them¬ 
selves “independents.” It repeatedly doled out payments 
to bankrupt enterprises, undermining the intended impact 
of Gaidar’s policies; issued resolutions that contradicted 
government policies; and threatened the president with 
impeachment. For his part, Yeltsin responded with the 
threat to establish a “presidential republic.” Each side 
ignored the acts of the other, contributing to a growing 
general disregard for the law. 

The personification of resistance to the president 
was the speaker of the Congress, Ruslan Khasbulatov; 
he and vice president Aleksandr Rutskoi moved steadily 
closer to the opposition. Both had been Yeltsin allies at 
the beginning of the transition. 

In late 1992 Gaidar left the office of prime minister. 
His replacement, Viktor Chernomyrdin, was initially 
more acceptable to the Congress. Chernomyrdin was a 
hybrid bureaucrat-entrepreneur. As minister of the gas 
industry, he had participated in a “spontaneous priva¬ 
tization” that converted the ministry into one of Rus¬ 
sia’s largest and most profitable companies, Gazprom. 
Nonetheless Chernomyrdin and his finance minister, 
Boris Fedorov, maintained the austerity policies and 
even closed some inefficient state enterprises. A refer¬ 
endum on economic reform and the division of power 
between the executive and legislative branches in April 
1993 gave Yeltsin enough support to press ahead with 
his programs. Yeltsin and the legislature each began 
drawing up a new draft constitution. 

The crisis came to a head in September 1993. To 
break the impasse, Yeltsin dissolved the Congress of 
People’s Deputies and called for a referendum on a 
new constitution and elections for a new legislature 
in December. Meeting in emergency session, the Con¬ 
gress impeached Yeltsin and declared Rutskoi presi¬ 
dent. On Yeltsin’s order, army units surrounded the 
legislative headquarters on September 27, but 180 
members refused to leave. After a standoff of several 
days, Rutskoi called for a popular uprising, which 


led to some street disorders but not the outpouring 
of support that he had anticipated. Armed men seized 
the mayor’s office on October 3 and attempted to take 
the Ostankino television facility, where a firefight with 
Interior Ministry troops lasted for several hours. At 
this point, the army dropped the neutral position it 
had sought to maintain. On October 4 tanks opened 
fire, and by that afternoon the rebel leaders—includ¬ 
ing Khasbulatov and Rutskoi—had emerged and sur¬ 
rendered. After the “October events,” no parliament 
would defy the president so openly again. Disputes, 
however, were far from over. 

CONSTITUTION AND ELECTIONS 

Yeltsin’s draft constitution was approved by referen¬ 
dum in December 1993, in the shadow of the October 
events. It created a bicameral legislature, called the Fed¬ 
eral Assembly (Federal’noe Sobranie). The upper house, 
the Federation Council (Soviet Federatsii), had two 
members representing each of the country’s constituent 
regions, territories, and republics. The lower house, the 
State Duma (Gosudarstvennaia Duma), had 450 mem¬ 
bers, half of them elected from single-member districts 
and half from party lists. 

The legislature was real, not a rubber stamp, but the 
constitution clearly gave the preponderance of power to 
the president. The president named the prime minister 
and cabinet, who were responsible to him. The cabi¬ 
net, therefore, did not have to reflect the distribution 
of parties in the State Duma, so there was no incen¬ 
tive to form coalitions to build a parliamentary major¬ 
ity. Initially, committee chairmanships were doled out 
among parties and factions in proportion to the number 
of seats they held. 

Technically, the State Duma had the right to approve 
or disapprove the president’s choice for prime minister, 
but if it rejected three candidates it was the legislature, 
not the government, that was subject to dissolution. 
Moreover, the president had the power to issue decrees 
on his own. 

The first post-Soviet parliamentary elections were 
held simultaneously with the referendum approving 
the constitution, two years after the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. A number of political organizations had 
essentially evaporated in the interim. The parties that 
did exist were often small, fractious, personalistic, and 
only loosely connected to the electorate. Parties arose, 
combined, split, recombined, and vanished with great 
ease. The most substantial and organized party was 
the newly constituted Communist Party of the Russian 
Federation, although it lacked anything resembling the 
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status and power of the former Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 

The results of the elections were far from what Yelt¬ 
sin and the reformers would have hoped for. The larg¬ 
est percentage of votes in the party-list portion of the 
ballot went to the Liberal Democratic Party of Russia, 
a misnamed authoritarian, ultranationalistic grouping 
with a leader, Vladimir Zhirinovsky, who was once 
described as a “dangerous buffoon.” The commu¬ 
nists came in second. The reformists had split the vote 
by dividing into four separate parties that constantly 
squabbled among themselves, the two most important 
being Gaidar’s neoliberal Russia’s Choice and the more 
social-democratic Yabloko. 

Despite the evident potential for renewed polar¬ 
ization, Russian politics did not return to the chaos of 
the pre-October days but settled down into a relatively 
normal pattern. Politicians of various stripes gradually 
became accustomed to open politics and even adept at 
it. Despite their extremist rhetoric, the ultranationalists 
proved relatively supportive of the government, and 
the communists could be counted on for a backroom 
deal when the need arose. The fractious reform par¬ 
ties, never satisfied with compromise, often created the 
greatest difficulty for the reform process. 

Gaidar’s original reform plan came to be implement¬ 
ed more consistently, without Gaidar. Prime Minister 
Chernomyrdin became increasingly prominent, while 
Yeltsin occasionally receded into the background amid 
rumors of drinking and the state of his health. Economic 
policy was no longer undermined by subsidies granted 
to bankrupt factories by the legislature. Also, the priva¬ 
tization program made progress, although this required 
a presidential decree. The economic situation began to 
stabilize, but it did not fully recover and grow. 

With new legislative elections planned in December 
1995, Yeltsin eliminated elections for the upper house 
and determined that each jurisdiction would be repre¬ 
sented by its governor and its legislative speaker. He 
also attempted to create two new parties as the basis 
for a two-party system: One, a center-right organiza¬ 
tion intended to become the government party, was led 
by Prime Minister Chernomyrdin; the other, envisioned 
as a center-left loyal opposition, was led by Ivan Ryb- 
kin. Chernomyrdin’s party, called Our Home Is Russia, 
managed to draw about 10 percent of the vote as long 
as he was prime minister. The second party, which was 
actually listed on the ballot as “Ivan Rybkin’s bloc,” 
never got off the ground. The relatively poor showing, 
if nothing else, indicated the limits on Yeltsin’s ability to 
manipulate the electorate. 


Forty-three parties participated in the 1995 elec¬ 
tions, but only four of them surpassed the 5 percent 
threshold necessary to obtain seats under the pro¬ 
portional-representation system. The four that did 
succeed were the Communists, the ultranationalist Lib¬ 
eral Democrats, Our Home Is Russia, and the social- 
democratic Yabloko. The Communists received the 
largest share this time, setting the stage for Russia’s 
first post-Soviet presidential election, to be held in two 
rounds in June and July 1996. 

The Communists’ hard core of support constituted 
about 20-30 percent of the electorate at this time. Sup¬ 
port was especially strong among pensioners and others 
who had suffered extreme hardships during the infla¬ 
tion and chaos of the early reform period. They had 
trouble, however, breaking beyond that core. Yeltsin, 
who had been doing very poorly in opinion polls, ran 
an anti-Communist campaign and eked out a plurality 
of 35 percent in the first round. Communist candidate 
Gennadii Zyuganov finished just behind him with 32 
percent. Eight other candidates were eliminated from 
the second round. After hiring the third-place candidate 
as his national security adviser, Yeltsin then managed to 
consolidate the anti-Communist vote and was reelected 
in the second round, 54 percent to 40 percent. Signifi¬ 
cantly, all sides accepted the results of the election with¬ 
out protests or claims of fraud. 

PRIVATIZATION AND OLIGARCHS 

The establishment of new start-up businesses and the 
privatization of state enterprises proved difficult in 
Russia. Gigantic state enterprises had been designed as 
monopolies from the beginning, and adapting them to a 
competitive economy would be a true challenge. More¬ 
over, private business was widely considered unseemly 
if not criminal; even small-scale street vendors were 
deemed an unsightly embarrassment. Russians found 
private ownership of land and natural resources objec¬ 
tionable. Few people, of course, had the money to start 
a business. Nor were inflation and rising crime good 
incentives to invest. Five years into the reform period, 
Russia had only half as many start-up businesses as 
Poland, a country with a fourth as many people. 

A small number of people, however, discovered 
a way of manipulating the half-reformed economy 
of the late 1980s and early 1990s to accumulate vast 
amounts of capital. Officials in economic ministries 
would declare portions of the ministry to be private 
companies. Factory managers would establish private 
businesses on the side and then lease the factory’s facil¬ 
ities to themselves. 
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Oil proved an especially useful asset for wealth gen¬ 
eration. Fearing the political consequences of allowing 
domestic oil prices to rise to world levels, Russian lead¬ 
ers had made it possible to export oil at world prices, 
but maintained controlled domestic prices at less than 
1 percent of the world price. Using connections and 
borrowed money, some people were able to buy large 
quantities of oil at domestic prices and sell it abroad for 
100 times what they had paid. When large-scale priva¬ 
tization of state enterprises became a government prior¬ 
ity, these were the people who had the resources and the 
connections to take advantage of it. 

In the first phase of official privatization, starting 
in December 1991, small enterprises were sold off and 
larger ones were reorganized as joint-stock corpora¬ 
tions. Arrangements were made for the workers and 
managers of smaller enterprises to acquire controlling 
interests for little or no money. This meant that the 
same managers continued to control an enterprise, but 
reformers hoped the fact of ownership would give them 
a stake in the factory’s success and sever their depen¬ 
dence on the state budget. If nothing else, this would 
undermine the political strength of the state economic 
bureaucracy, a center of resistance to reform. 

In June 1992 a new element was added: a voucher 
program for the privatization of the now-corporatized 
medium and larger enterprises. Each citizen was issued 
a voucher worth 10,000 rubles, a total of some 144 mil¬ 
lion vouchers, to be invested in corporations or invest¬ 
ment funds or simply traded or sold. This program was 
intended to accelerate privatization and to give common 
citizens a stake in the economy and the reform process, 
but since the vouchers were distributed for free it did 
not generate revenues for the state. The voucher phase 
was largely completed by mid-1994. Some 100,000 
enterprises had been privatized, and they employed 80 
percent of the workforce. 

Many people had simply sold their vouchers for 
cash or later sold their shares, allowing well-placed peo¬ 
ple—such as factory managers and former government 
functionaries—to gain control of plants. This eroded 
the objective of encouraging widespread ownership, 
although it did not completely nullify it. The advan¬ 
tages that accrued to insiders generated resentment in 
the population. 

The next phase of privatization called for the direct 
sale of shares in large enterprises, especially those in 
the energy and raw materials sectors, for cash. Because 
of resistance to this in the State Duma, the procedure 
was implemented by presidential decree in July 1994. 
It generated even more public skepticism and resent¬ 


ment. In 1995 the cash-strapped state offered shares 
in enterprises as collateral for bank loans, under rules 
established by the banks themselves. As expected, the 
state did not have the funds to repay a loan. The bank 
then auctioned off the shares, and generally the bank 
proved to be the only bidder. In this way the banks, 
and the oligarchs behind them, came to acquire con¬ 
trol over large industrial empires at a fraction of their 
assessed value. 

The Communists sought to make a campaign issue 
of the privatization scandal in the presidential elec¬ 
tion. Several oligarchs eagerly financed Yeltsin’s 1996 
reelection campaign and put their media resources at 
his service. To neutralize the privatization issue at the 
national level, Yeltsin transferred ownership of 6,000 
state enterprises to the regional governments to be 
auctioned, with the regions keeping the proceeds. The 
“loans for shares” program was reinstituted after the 
election. The oligarchs became increasingly prominent, 
through their own media outlets and through their 
growing role as government advisers and officials, dur¬ 
ing Yeltsin’s second term. 

CRISIS AND TURNAROUND 

Six years after the beginning of economic reform, the 
Russian economy was still shrinking, although it was 
no longer in the free fall of 1992. The government was 
still unable to collect taxes, and many enterprises failed 
to pay their debts to each other. Barter had become the 
basis of much of economic life, with workers being paid 
in kind or in IOUs. 

Yeltsin dismissed Chernomyrdin as prime minister 
in the spring of 1998 and appointed a young banker, 
Sergei Kirienko. A new team of reformers set out to 
establish a long-overdue legal framework for economic 
activity, to impose more predictability into the system 
in the place of what they called the existing “unlimited 
semi-bandit capitalism.” They were too late. 

A severe financial crisis struck the Russian economy 
in the summer of 1998. In part, this was a reflection of 
the 1997 crisis in East Asia. Even more, it reflected the 
sudden decline in international oil prices. Oil exports 
had been the economy’s, and the government’s, princi¬ 
pal revenue generator, paying for imports to cover the 
failure of domestic production to recover and compen¬ 
sating for the government’s lack of domestic tax rev¬ 
enues. With export revenues falling, the highly indebted 
government found it difficult to issue new bonds. Inves¬ 
tors began moving their money out of Russia. 

The International Monetary Fund provided a 
loan of $17.1 billion in return for a package of reforms 
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to rationalize the tax code and reduce government 
expenditures, but this failed to stem the outflow of capi¬ 
tal. After desperately trying to avoid either default on 
Russia’s foreign and domestic debt or devaluation of 
its currency, Kirienko, on August 17, 1998, did both. 
Prices skyrocketed and most oligarch banks failed, 
although the oligarchs themselves generally survived by 
shuffling their assets. Kirienko’s term in office proved 
brief, and he was just the first of four prime ministers 
during Yeltsin’s last three years as president. 

Unexpectedly, the crisis also proved the turning 
point in the country’s economic recovery. Unable to 
afford imports, Russia began to produce things for 
itself again, and production continued as international 
oil prices recovered. In the following year, 1999, the 
economy grew for the first time in the post-Soviet era; 
in 2000 it grew 10 percent. 

CHECHNYA I 

In the early years, the leaders of the new Russian Federa¬ 
tion were worried that Russia could unravel along eth¬ 
nic lines as the Soviet Union had done. They responded 
strongly to the one ethnic republic that did attempt 
to secede, Chechnya, even though that response was 
delayed by the general chaos prevailing in Russia in the 
early 1990s. 

The Chechens were a Muslim people of the Caus- 
casus Mountains who, in the 19th century, had fought 
a prolonged war against the Russian occupation of 
their region. Like several other Soviet minorities they 
had been accused by Stalin of collaborating with the 
Nazis, and they were all deported to Soviet Central Asia 
afterward. Nikita Khrushchev allowed their return, 
but when the Soviet Union collapsed, the Chechens 
sought secession. Under Dzhokhar Dudayev, a former 
Soviet air force general, Chechnya declared indepen¬ 
dence in 1991. 

Yeltsin declared a state of emergency in Chechnya, 
issued a warrant for the arrest of Dudayev, and sent a 
detachment of Interior Ministry troops. The Chechens 
easily repulsed the half-hearted intervention, by ruse 
more than by force, and seized strategic facilities with¬ 
in their republic. Yeltsin ordered an economic block¬ 
ade and then, given the chaotic state of Russia at the 
time, basically ignored the situation for the next three 
years. The lack of any police force facilitated smuggling 
and other criminal operations. In a search for outside 
resources and allies, the Chechens made contacts with 
mafias from Russia and Islamist extremists from the 
Middle East. Corruption spread, the economic situa¬ 
tion grew dire, and Dudayev became more dictatorial. 


After supporting a failed attempt by a rival Chech¬ 
en faction to seize power, Russia sent three armored 
columns into Chechnya on December 11, 1994. The 
Russian legislature, which had not been informed, pro¬ 
tested vociferously. The invasion did not go smoothly. 
The Russians made a hasty and ill-prepared assault on 
Grozny, the republic’s capital, which they seized only 
after a month-long bombardment that killed an esti¬ 
mated 25,000 people and left the city a ruin. Dudayev 
and his fighters receded into the mountains, from 
where they conducted an extended guerrilla campaign. 
Civilian casualties continued to run high. The struggle 
attracted Islamist volunteers from North Africa, the 
Middle East, and Afghanistan. 

In March 1996, with presidential elections loom¬ 
ing in Russia, Yeltsin offered to negotiate with Dudayev 
through an intermediary. A Russian missile killed 
Dudayev in April. Fighting flared again in June, and 
the Chechens reoccupied parts of three cities, includ¬ 
ing Grozny. A cease-fire was finally signed in August. 
Russian troops began to withdraw. Although the agree¬ 
ment left Chechnya’s permanent status to be decided, 
the republic proceeded to act as if it were independent. 

Aslan Maskhadov, the chief of staff of the Chechen 
armed forces and a former Soviet army colonel, was 
elected president of the republic in January 1997. Little 
rebuilding was accomplished, however, and Maskhadov 
was unable to establish order. In the prevailing lawless¬ 
ness, kidnapping for profit became a widespread prac¬ 
tice. In an effort to outflank the Islamists in factional 
infighting, he imposed Islamic law and courts. 

CHECHNYA II, PUTIN, AND CONSOLIDATION 

Chechnya became the focus of attention again in 1999. 
Shamyl Basayev, formerly a field commander and brief¬ 
ly a prime minister under Maskhadov, had broken with 
the Chechen regime. In April 1998 he and a Jordanian- 
born Islamist founded the Congress of the Peoples of 
Chechnya and Dagestan, which proposed to unite these 
two adjacent ethnic republics. In August 1999 they 
launched a raid into Dagestan and then declared that 
the republic had seceded from Russia. The following 
month, a series of bombs exploded in apartment build¬ 
ings in Moscow and other Russian cities. The act was 
widely attributed to the Chechens. 

On August 9, 1999, Yeltsin dismissed Sergei Stepa¬ 
shin, who had been prime minister for three months, 
and appointed Vladimir Putin to replace him. Putin had 
catapulted through a number of Kremlin staff positions 
to become head of internal security in July 1998. He 
was still generally unknown to the public when he was 
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named prime minister, but he quickly became associated 
with the new Chechen war, which was known as Putin’s 
“antiterrorist operation.” Opinion polls gave Putin an 
approval rating of 33 percent in August, 52 percent in 
September, and 65 percent in October, in a land where 
few politicians rose above single digits. 

In October Russian armor was once again mov¬ 
ing into Chechnya, without any distinction being made 
between the Chechen government and renegade com¬ 
manders. The army performed more effectively this 
time. The cities were taken quickly, and a pro-Russian 
Chechen administration was put in place. Resistance, 
however, would drag on year after year in the country¬ 
side, and there would be terrorist attacks in other parts 
of Russia. Russian forces would respond at times with 
extreme brutality. With the bomb blasts fresh in peo¬ 
ple’s minds, however, this Chechen war was far more 
popular with the Russian public than the previous one. 

Four months before the legislative elections of 
December 1999, Yeltsin once again created a new party 
from scratch, Unity, a party completely dependent on 
the Kremlin for funding, expertise, and personnel. 
Putin gave it his public endorsement, and the party, too, 
became identified with the Chechen war effort. Unity 
won 23 percent of the party-list vote and 64 single¬ 
member districts, leaving it second only to the Com¬ 
munist Party. In third place was Fatherland-All Russia, 
a coalition of personalistic parties built around promi¬ 
nent governors. For the first time, the State Duma had 
a dominant bloc of parties that were not ideological 
adversaries of the Kremlin. 

Yeltsin, within seven months of the end of his sec¬ 
ond term in office, surveyed a political landscape that 
suddenly appeared quite favorable. He then shocked the 
world by promptly resigning on December 31, 1999, 
and naming Putin as acting president. An early presi¬ 
dential election was called for March 26, 2000, which 
Yeltsin’s chosen successor would now approach with all 
the advantages of incumbency while other candidates 
were caught off guard. Indeed, Putin won in the first 
round with 52.9 percent of the vote against 10 other 
candidates, despite having been a virtual unknown the 
previous August. He promptly obliged his predecessor 
by issuing a blanket pardon for anything Yeltsin might 
have done during his years in office. 

As president, Putin no longer devoted himself solely 
to the prosecution of the war. Economic reform contin¬ 
ued but Putin’s primary focus appeared to be order, sta¬ 
bility, security, and consolidation of the Russian state. 
Russia was very much in need of order by that time, but 
Putin’s notion of consolidating the state reflected his 


upbringing within the Soviet Union. Rather than make 
state institutions more effective, he set out to make all 
institutions dependent on the president. 

Putin remained a largely unknown quantity, allow¬ 
ing others to see in him what they wanted. Moreover he 
surrounded himself with two distinct sets of officials: a 
group of economic reformers known as the “techno¬ 
crats” and a group of people tied, as he himself was, to 
the military, police, and internal security services. For 
all his talk of order and predictability, Putin allowed 
these officials free rein to discredit and undermine each 
other’s initiatives. 

Some measures did improve the effectiveness of the 
Russian state. Reforms were introduced and carried 
out in a more orderly fashion. The Duma no longer 
spent its time debating impeachment and censure bills. 
New requirements for the registration of a political 
party, including a minimum membership of 10,000, 
introduced some order into the chaotic party system. 
The tax code was reformed, instituting a 13 percent 
flat tax on both individuals and corporations, and it 
was actually enforced. This reduced nominal tax rates, 
but, because of previous evasion, it increased revenues. 
Annual budget surpluses suddenly became routine. 

Power was being centralized in stages. The outcome 
of the December 1999 election had already strength¬ 
ened Putin’s position. Relations between president and 
legislature became more productive. In 2001 Unity and 
the Fatherland-All Russia bloc were merged into a 
new pro-Putin party, eventually named United Russia, 
which was clearly the largest in the State Duma. 

In the Federation Council, Putin replaced the 
elected governors and regional legislative heads with 
appointed representatives. Next, Putin interposed a 
new layer of government, grouping Russia’s 89 con¬ 
stituent jurisdictions into seven supraregional federal 
districts and placing an appointed presidential repre¬ 
sentative in charge of each. All federal employees in 
the regions, who had become increasingly dependent 
on the governors under Yeltsin, were now to answer 
to these representatives. Another new law then gave 
the president the right to remove elected governors 
accused of wrongdoing. 

Another round of centralization began in 2004. 
Putin declared that the threat of separatist violence 
required a strengthening of the state. Thus in December 
2004 he signed a law abolishing the election of gover¬ 
nors, who would now be presidential appointees. At 
the same time, the minimum membership of a political 
party was raised from 10,000 to 50,000. Another law 
followed in May 2005 that eliminated single-member 
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districts from the Duma, leaving all seats to be elected 
by proportional representation from party lists and rais¬ 
ing the minimum threshold for representation from five 
percent of the vote to seven percent. How these mea¬ 
sures would have helped Beslan remained unclear, but 
the latter was likely to end the independent existence 
of Yabloko and the Union of Right Forces (the succes¬ 
sor party to Russia’s Choice), which by 2003 no longer 
mustered even five percent of the vote and entered the 
Duma only through single-member districts. 

Far from alienating the electorate, Putin was 
rewarded at the polls for his perceived efforts to impose 
order and the improving economic situation. In the 
legislative elections of December 2003, his new party, 
United Russia, became the first ever to win an absolute 
majority in the State Duma. In the presidential elections 
of March 2004, Putin was reelected in the first round, 
over five other candidates, with 71.3 percent of the vote. 
International election observers, however, criticized the 
skewed electoral coverage in the media. 

PUTIN AND THE OLIGARCHS 

Putin sought to distance himself from the oligarchs, who 
had become closely identified with the Yeltsin adminis¬ 
tration in the public mind. In some cases he went so far 
as to intimidate and harass them. Rumors told of a tacit 
deal: If the oligarchs stayed out of politics, Putin would 
not order the police to investigate how they had become 
oligarchs. Not all oligarchs abided by the deal. 

Putin’s first targets were Boris Berezovsky and Vlad¬ 
imir Gusinsky, both of whom had accumulated many 
enemies and both of whom controlled large media 
empires that had criticized the handling of the Chechen 
war. Berezovsky was well known and particularly dis¬ 
liked. Although he had actively supported Putin’s elec¬ 
tion, he spoke soon afterward of the need to form a new 
opposition party. Gusinsky had gone so far as to endorse 
the wrong presidential candidate in 2000. Whatever the 
specific reason, both ended up living in self-imposed 
exile and being stripped of many of their assets. In 2001 
Gusinsky’s NTV, the country’s largest independent tele¬ 
vision network, was taken over by Gazprom, the gas 
giant. Thus, not only oligarchs but also journalists were 
put on warning. This was particularly true of journalists 
in the electronic media, and they soon learned especially 
not to criticize the Russian war effort in Chechnya. The 
unsolved murders of several investigative reporters fur¬ 
ther reinforced caution. 

The next assault on the oligarchs was directed against 
Mikhail Khodorkovsky and Yukos, Russia’s largest pri¬ 
vate oil conglomerate. Khodorkovsky was also known 


for making large contributions to opposition political 
parties. In 2003 he found himself under arrest on charg¬ 
es of tax evasion, and he was later sentenced to nine 
years in prison. Yukos was assessed back taxes and fees 
that amounted to some $27 billion. When it was unable 
to pay, its main production unit, Yuganskneftegaz, was 
taken over by Rosneft, a state-owned entity. Sibneft, an 
oil company that had been on the verge of merging with 
Yukos, instead became a part of Gazprom. 

Although presented as a rectification of the unethi¬ 
cal privatization schemes of the 1990s, the Yukos affair 
symbolized for many observers just how random and 
arbitrary the use of state power had become. Putin’s 
technocratic advisers, with open disdain, referred to 
the government’s approach as “tax terrorism.” Unlike 
many other oligarchs, Khodorkovsky had become the 
model of good corporate governance in the Russian 
business world, recruiting experienced foreign execu¬ 
tives to introduce Western standards of accounting and 
management. Even if Putin’s intention was not to rena¬ 
tionalize large sectors of the economy, as many outsiders 
assumed it was, his actions ran the risk of discouraging 
foreign and domestic investment and of spurring new 
rounds of capital flight. 

The hypothesis that the oligarch cases really repre¬ 
sented the criminalization of political opposition activ¬ 
ity received reinforcement in 2005 with the Mikhail 
Kasyanov affair. Kasyanov was not an oligarch but 
rather a technocrat and former finance minister with a 
shady reputation. He served as prime minister through¬ 
out Putin’s first term but was dismissed in 2004 without 
any public explanation. The following year, Kasyanov 
began to issue public criticisms of the administration’s 
political direction. He openly hinted that he might run 
for president in 2008. Within weeks, the police opened 
an investigation into how he had acquired his country 
house outside Moscow, which according to television 
reports was worth $30 million. 

QUESTION OF SUBVERSION 

Russia maintained generally cooperative relations 
with the outside world after 1991, even with such for¬ 
mer adversaries as the United States and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). This was 
true despite the fact that by the early 2000s several for¬ 
mer East European allies and the three Baltic republics 
had joined NATO and the United States had estab¬ 
lished air bases in former Soviet republics in Central 
Asia. Below the surface, however, resentments sim¬ 
mered over what some Russians considered unequal 
treatment and Western gloating over the outcome of 
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the cold war. On occasion, resentment and suspicion 
rose to the surface, as was the case with what Russians 
called the “colored revolutions.” 

After the collapse of the Soviet Union, Western gov¬ 
ernments and foundations had given financial support, 
advice, and encouragement to a variety of independent 
civic groups in former Soviet republics that advocated 
the protection of human rights, democratic reform, and 
similar causes. Western leaders saw the development of 
“civil society” as a prerequisite for the further develop¬ 
ment of democracy. Indeed, civil society in Russia had 
progressed tremendously since Soviet times, when all 
independent entities were proscribed by law. Outside 
Russia, such civic groups were central to the organiza¬ 
tion of massive demonstrations that protested fraudu¬ 
lent elections and eventually toppled authoritarian and 
semi-authoritarian regimes in Georgia in 2003, Ukraine 
in 2004, and Kyrgyzstan in 2005. In each case, the suc¬ 
cessor regime was less favorably inclined toward Russia 
than its predecessor. In the Ukrainian case, in particular, 
Putin had taken an open stance in support of the side 
that was toppled. 

Russian officials began to speak of the civic groups 
as instruments of subversion directed by Western intel¬ 
ligence agencies. Internal security officers described 
a conspiracy of loosely associated entities engaging in 
“network warfare.” In response, a law was passed in 
December 2005 requiring all nongovernmental organi¬ 
zations to register with the state and to submit regular 
reports on their activities and spending. The state was 
empowered to review compliance and to shut down any 
entity that violated the rules, but exactly which activities 
were prohibited was left vague. 

Perhaps more ominous was the sudden rise of a 
new organization, a pro-Putin youth movement called 
Nashi (“Ours”). Founded in March 2005, Nashi was 
capable of mobilizing 60,000 people for a rally in May 
of that year. Its leaders described the group’s purpose as 
preventing a coup against the Russian government. The 
Kremlin denied any links to the organization, but Nashi 
was permitted to hold its founding congress in a facility 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences, and its leaders were 
granted a personal interview with Putin. The rhetoric 
suggested to some observers that Nashi was being read¬ 
ied to replace an insufficiently reliable United Russia 
party as the country’s main political organization. 

TRENDS OF THE FUTURE? 

Boris Yeltsin, in his revolution, unleashed a host of com¬ 
peting regional, bureaucratic, political, and economic 
forces. Then he attempted to rule by playing them off 


against one another. The informal interplay, backroom 
power struggles, deals, and personal connections often 
proved more important than the formal institutions 
of government, which he had also created in an arbi¬ 
trary and self-serving manner. Increasingly, however, 
ill health, depression, and bouts of drinking kept him 
from engaging the game. The system became increas¬ 
ingly chaotic. Putin then set out to impose order and 
hierarchy by subordinating institutions and private- 
sector groups to the presidency. 

On the positive side, few people believe anymore 
that Russia faces the threat of economic, social, or 
political collapse. The country under Putin is still much 
freer than it was as part of the Soviet Union. It is more 
open, and it has more human contact and a freer flow 
of ideas with the outside world. It is more responsive to 
the wishes of its citizens. There still are regular elections, 
and civil society survives, although it faces new threats. 
Real debate continues in the print media. Although it 
depends too heavily on favorable international oil pric¬ 
es, the economy continues to show signs of recovery. 
Putin’s efforts to impose hierarchy could simply fail. 
There is, in a word, hope. 

Nonetheless, there have been undeniable negative 
trends. The turmoil of the 1990s discredited the words 
“reform” and “democrat” in the eyes of many hon¬ 
est citizens. Corruption reached intolerable levels. The 
Soviet Union’s collapse, the loss of superpower status, 
the subsequent rise of poverty, and the perceived mis¬ 
treatment at the hands of other powers left a reservoir of 
resentment and latent hostility that may be looking for 
an outlet. The brutal war in Chechnya gives little cause 
for satisfaction with either side, even when the Russians 
say it is part of the common fight against terrorism. Even 
the nature of Russia’s more competitive manufactured 
exports may give some cause for concern. 

The stifling of the electronic media, the virtual rena¬ 
tionalization of certain large enterprises, the abolish¬ 
ing of gubernatorial elections, and the concentration of 
power in the hands of the president all give an insight 
into the fragility of some of the country’s most impor¬ 
tant achievements. The government, moreover, has 
shown a disturbing willingness to criminalize political 
opposition. Even if these actions are supposed to be 
temporary, or are simply intended to rein in the excesses 
of a chaotic time and reestablish order, there is still a 
risk that they could go too far. Putin’s administration 
was initially associated with economic recovery, but the 
perceived assault on private property, the partial reinser¬ 
tion of the state into the economy, and the simultaneous 
rigidification of the state could easily stifle investment, 
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encourage capital flight, generate bottlenecks, and oth¬ 
erwise induce economic erosion in the longer run. 

It is, of course, too soon to draw any serious conclu¬ 
sions about the history of the Russian Federation since 
1991. Which trends finally emerge as dominant will 
have long-lasting consequences for the future of Russia 
and perhaps the rest of the world as well. 

See also Soviet Union, dissolution of the. 

Further reading: Billington, James H. Russia in Search of 
Itself. Washington, DC: Woodrow Wilson Center Press, 
2004; Herspring, Dale R., ed. Putin’s Russia: Past Imperfect, 
Future Uncertain. 2d ed. New York: Rowman and Little¬ 
field, 2005; Jack, Andrew. Inside Putin’s Russia. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2004; Ross, Cameron, ed. Russian 
Politics Under Putin. New York: Manchester University 
Press, 2004; Shevtsova, Lilia. Putin’s Russia. 2d ed. Wash¬ 
ington, DC: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
2005. 

Scott C. Monje 

Rwanda/Burundi conflict 

Rwanda and Burundi were, until World War I, occupied 
by the Germans, being a part of German East Africa. 
Captured by the Allied armed forces, they were admin¬ 
istered as Ruanda-Urundi by Belgium under League 
of Nations trusteeship and, from 1945, under United 
Nations (UN) trusteeship. The entity was split in 1959 
into Burundi and Rwanda, and on July 1, 1962, the 
two countries became independent with the formation 
of the Kingdom of Burundi and the Republic of Rwan¬ 
da. Both faced regular ethnic problems centering on the 
Tutsi-Hutu rivalry, with the Hutu forming 85 percent 
of the population of each country and the Tutsi being a 
much better educated minority. 

In the year before Burundi became independent, 
there was political trouble that followed the UN- 
supervised elections of September 1961 that saw the 
Parti de l’Unite et Progres National winning but their 
leader, Prince Louis Rwagsore, being assassinated sev¬ 
eral weeks later. There was more instability when two 
prime ministers, Pierre Ngendandumwe and Joseph 
Bamina, were assassinated before an attempted coup 
d’etat took place in October 1965. Thousands were 
killed as the government sought to maintain its power. 
However, it gave too much power to the army, which, 
in November 1966, overthrew the monarchy and estab¬ 
lished a republic under President Michel Micombero. 


The last former king, Ntare V. Ndizeye, staged a coup 
attempt in 1972 but was killed in the attempt, which 
was immediately blamed on the Hutu—the govern¬ 
ment being drawn from the Tutsi minority. As the Tutsi 
government sought revenge on its opponents, some 
100,000 Hutu were massacred. In 1976 Micomb¬ 
ero was overthrown in a military coup, and the new 
president, Jean-Baptiste Bagaza, tried to moderate the 
government and introduce reforms that stopped the 
oppression of the Hutu. However, Bagaza was over¬ 
thrown in 1987 in a coup d’etat organized by Major 
Pierre Buyoya, who suspended the 1981 constitution 
and dissolved opposition parties. In August 1988 some 
20,000 Hutu were massacred by the government, and 
many Hutu refugees fled to Rwanda. 

In Rwanda, the monarchy was removed in 1959, 
before independence, and at independence, in 1962, 
the Hutu-led Parti du Mouvement de l’Emancipation 
Hutu—led by Gregoire Kayibanda—came to power. 
There were massacres of some 20,000 Tutsi, and in 
1973 Kayibanda was overthrown by General Juvenal 
Habyarimana, a former defense minister, who became 
president. He formed the Mouvement Revolutionnaire 
National pour le Developpement. It was not until 1978 
that the constitution was restored; Habyarimana was 
relected in 1983 and again in January 1989. It was the 
1988 ethnic tensions in Burundi that sent large num¬ 
bers of Hutu refugees from Burundi across the Rwanda- 
Burundi border. Many Tutsis also settled in Uganda, 
where they became Anglophiles, in contrast with the 
Rwandan and Burundi governments, which maintained 
connections with France. 

Fighting in both countries came to a brief halt, 
and in April 1994, when negotiations to end the fight¬ 
ing were starting to make progress, the plane carrying 
Habyarimana back to Kigali, the Rwandan capital, was 
shot down with a French missile. All on board, includ¬ 
ing President Ntaryamira of Burundi, were killed. This 
was the opportunity that the extreme Rwandan Hutus 
were eagerly awaiting to try to take over control of 
Rwanda. It is not known for certain who shot down the 
plane, but the Hutu government of Rwanda blamed the 
Rwanda Patriotic Front (RPF)—Tutsi rebels who were 
based in Uganda—while the RPF blamed the hard-liners 
in the government who did not want to share power. 
The killing of the president gave the extreme Hutus an 
excuse to unleash their Interahamwe militia on the Tut¬ 
sis and moderate Hutus, killing up to 900,000 of them 
in horrific massacres. Several UN solders were killed 
while protecting moderate politicians in Kigali, and 
the remainder of the UN forces was evacuated from 
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the country. The UN Security Council—Rwanda was 
a member at the time—did nothing to try to stop the 
genocide, which only ended as the RPF forces won the 
civil war, capturing Kigali soon afterward. The RPF 
inherited a devastated country and did their best to 
arrest the perpetrators of the genocide but hundreds 
of thousands of Flutus—extremists and their support¬ 
ers—fled into the neighboring Democratic Republic 
of the Congo. 

Since the coming to power of the government of 
President Paul Kagame in Rwanda, there has been a 
concerted effort to rebuild the country shattered by eth¬ 
nic tensions, war, and genocide. With a large number 
of the intelligentsia of the country murdered or in exile 
overseas, Kagame has managed gradually to rebuild the 
infrastructure of the country and at the same time pros¬ 
ecute those guilty of horrendous atrocities. 

The United Nations Security Council did adopt 
Resolution 977 in February 1995, setting up the Inter¬ 
national Criminal Tribunal based in Tanzania. The 
Kagame government has objected to it because it has 
refused to sanction the death penalty even for the most 
heinous of crimes. Some of those caught in Rwanda, 
in some cases having been found guilty of murdering 


hundreds of people with machetes, have been tried and 
executed, with others jailed. In spite of the tensions and 
hatreds engendered by the war, the civil society is grad¬ 
ually being improved in Rwanda, with conditions also 
improving in Burundi. 

Prior to the recent civil war, many tourists had visit¬ 
ed Rwanda to see the mountain gorillas. These numbers 
had increased following the film Gorillas in the Mist 
(1988) about Dian Fossey who lived with the gorillas 
and nurtured many of them, especially one known as 
“Digit.” After the war it was revealed that most of the 
gorillas survived, and some tourist groups are, once 
again, visiting Rwanda. 

Further reading: Mamdani, Mahmood. 'When Victims 
Become Killers: Colonialism, Nativism, and the Genocide 
In Rwanda. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2001; 
Omaar, Rakiya, and Alex de Waal. Rwanda: Death, Despair 
and Defiance. London: African Rights, 1995; Twagilimana, 
Aimable. The Debris of Ham: Ethnicity, Regionalism, and 
the 1994 Rwandan Genocide. Lanham, MD: University Press 
of America, 2003. 
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Sahel, ecological crisis in 

The Sahel region is the semi-arid part of western and 
north-central Africa that is located between the Sahara 
in the north, and the humid savannah of the south— 
much of it being in what was formerly French West 
Africa. 

It covers the region from the Atlantic Ocean, cov¬ 
ering northern Senegal, southern Mauritania, Mali, 
Burkina Faso (formerly Upper Volta), southern Niger, 
northeastern Nigeria, south-central Chad, and through 
to the Sudan. Some descriptions have it including a 
small part of southwestern Morocco (formerly Western 
Sahara), and going through to Eritrea. 

In the second part of the 20th century, with a large 
increase in the population of the Sahel, there has been 
massive soil erosion and desertification. Much tree and 
scrub cover has been removed to allow for the collec¬ 
tion of firewood and for the creation of more farmland. 
Subsequent rainstorms have taken away much of the 
topsoil, destroying the fertility of the land and turning 
much of it into wasteland. Overgrazing has continued 
to make the situation worse, accentuated by bad land 
management. This in turn has led to the expansion of 
the Sahara in spite of a number of attempts to prevent 
this. 

A bad drought in 1968 led to the destruction 
of many of the crops grown in the Sahel, and, with 
more years of drought in the early 1970s, the prob¬ 
lems became worse. In 1972 the entire Sahel received 
almost no rain, and in the following year the Sahara 


started increasing up to 60 miles (100 km) a day in the 
south. Some 100,000 people died from starvation and 
related diseases in 1973, and, although international 
relief aid managed to help, severe drought and famine 
hit the Sahel again in the period 1983-85. In recent 
years, as the situation has become far worse, it has 
been associated with global warming and greenhouse 
gases, although direct human activity is certainly to 
blame. 

The situation was so bad that in 1973 the United 
Nations Sahelian Office (UNSO) was created to try 
to address the problems facing the Sahel. The Interna¬ 
tional Fund for Agricultural Development was found¬ 
ed in 1977 to deal with this and similar environmental 
problems; in the 1990s the United Nations Convention 
to Combat Desertification (UNCCD) was adopted. 
Although the UNCCD has managed to make progress, 
the ecological crisis has exacerbated many tribal and 
other tensions in the region, such as in Darfur. 

Further reading: Bonan, Gordon B. Ecological Climatology: 
Concepts and Applications. New York: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 2002; Hill, Allan G., ed. Population, Health and 
Nutrition in the Sahel: Issues in the Welfare of Selected West 
African communities. London: KPI, 1985; Raynaut, Claude, 
and Emmanuel Gregoire. Societies and Nature in the Sahel. 
London & New York: Routledge, 1997; Salgado, Sebastiao. 
Sahel: the End of the Road. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 2004. 
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San Francisco, treaty of 

The Treaty of San Francisco, signed on November 8, 
1951, and implemented on April 28, 1952, restored full 
sovereignty to Japan after its unconditional surrender 
at the end of World War II and ended the U.S. occupa¬ 
tion. The negotiations over the treaty revealed differing 
notions of what had caused World War II and of what 
Japan’s role in the world should be. Engineered pri¬ 
marily by the United States, the treaty quickly became 
caught up in the cold war rivalries. 

In March 1947 U.S. general Douglas MacAr- 
thur, who headed the Allied Occupation Authority 
in Japan, ignited a heated debate about the proper 
terms of Japan’s rehabilitation when he publicly stat¬ 
ed his preference for a relatively short U.S. occupa¬ 
tion, believing that Japan had been democratized and 
demilitarized and that a long occupation would only 
create resentment. 

This view was countered by those who pushed for 
massive reparations from Japan as well as its com¬ 
plete demilitarization. This group believed that the lax 
enforcement of the Versailles Treaty, which had ended 
World War I and established terms for the German rep¬ 
arations and demilitarization, had created the condi¬ 
tions for World War II. 

A different assessment of the Versailles Trea¬ 
ty emerged among those who advocated a “soft” 
approach to the peace treaty. This group, which even¬ 
tually included U.S. secretary of state Dean Acheson 
as well as MacArthur, argued that it was the harsh 
conditions of Versailles that had, by humiliating and 
isolating Germany, contributed to the rise of Nazism. 
This group also worried that the United States should 
be careful not to overextend its military presence in 
Japan. 

The negotiations were complicated by cold war 
diplomacy. The United States worried about granting 
Soviet Russia and the newly established communist 
People’s Republic of China a significant role. It also 
wanted to guarantee that Japan would become a U.S.- 
friendly bulwark against communism in East Asia. In 
particular, the U.S. military wanted to retain control 
over Japan for an extended period to guarantee access 
to its military bases in the area. 

The United States eventually adopted a “piecemeal 
strategy” of granting Japan full sovereignty and dis¬ 
regarding the calls for a longer occupation. It met the 
concerns of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
with a U.S.-backed security network that would 
include Australia and New Zealand. It satisfied the 


concerns of the Philippines with promises of aid and 
security. The United States also decided that neither 
the Chinese Communist nor the Chinese Nationalist 
governments would be invited to the treaty confer¬ 
ence. This formula won significant bipartisan support 
in the United States. 

The official treaty conference took place in San Fran¬ 
cisco in 1951. Fifty-one nations were represented (India 
chose not to attend). The United States engineered the 
final result, causing delegates from the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia to walk out. Eventually 48 
nations signed the treaty. 

The final terms of the treaty reflected a victory for 
the pragmatists who had worried that overly harsh 
conditions would push Japan away from the West. 
Although it stripped Japan of all territory gained since 
1895 and rejected the pardoning of war criminals, the 
treaty established immediate sovereignty for Japan and 
limited reparations it owed to its World War II vic¬ 
tim nations. The United States-Japan Security Treaty, 
signed two hours after the peace treaty, guaranteed a 
U.S. military presence. 

Not all Japanese were happy with the treaty. Many 
Japanese wanted to see the process of democratization 
and demilitarization continued. They were surprised by 
the number of bases the United States maintained in 
Japan as well as the ban on diplomatic relations and 
trade with communist China. 

In retrospect, the relatively generous terms of the 
treaty reformed Japan as an important member of the 
Western camp during the cold war. Japan never again 
threatened the security interests of the West or of other 
East Asian nations. 

Further reading: Dower, John. Embracing Defeat. New 
York: Norton, 1999; McCormick, Thomas. America’s Half- 
Century: United States Foreign Policy in the Cold War and 
After. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1995. 
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Sandinista National Liberation Front 

The Sandinista National Liberation Front (Frente San¬ 
dinista de Liberacion Nactional, or FSLN, or Sandini- 
stas) was a neo-Marxist politico-military organization 
founded in 1961-62 by a small group of Nicaraguan 
revolutionaries inspired by the example of the Cuban 
revolution. Its goals were to overthrow the Somoza 
dictatorship and establish a nationalist, socialist, dem- 
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ocratic, internationally nonaligned revolutionary state. 
As such, it was but one of several dozen revolutionary 
groups to emerge in Latin America in the 1950s and 
1960s, and remained relatively obscure until the late 
1970s. On July 19, 1979, it became one of only two 
revolutionary organizations in modern Latin American 
history to seize state power after a prolonged armed 
conflict (the other was Fidel Castro’s 26th of July 
Movement). It ruled Nicaragua from 1979 to 1990, 
when it was voted out of office, after which it became 
a minority party in a series of coalition governments. 
In 2006 a reconstituted FSLN captured the presidency 
with the election of longtime Sandinista leader and 
former president Daniel Ortega. 

The group was named after Nicaraguan rebel 
leader Augusto C. Sandino (1895-1934) at the insis¬ 
tence of FSLN leader Carlos Fonesca Amador, who 
envisioned blending the group’s neo-Marxism with the 
country’s homegrown traditions of popular struggle, 
and interpreted Sandino as “a kind of path” and a 
potent symbol by which to more effectively generate 
popular support. In addition to Fonseca, FSLN found¬ 
ers included Tomas Borge Martinez, Noel Guerrero 
Santiago, Pedro Pablo Rios, Bayardo Altamirano, Sil¬ 
vio Mayorga, Ivan Sanchez, and Faustino Ruiz. Of this 
group only Borge survived to witness the revolution’s 
triumph; after 1979 he became Interior Minister. Other 
early members included German Pomares and Santos 
Lopez, the latter the only early FSLN member who 
had fought in Sandino’s army (1927-34). 

In the 1960s and 1970s the movement went through 
several phases and was shaped by a complex sequence 
of events. In general, the organization shifted its empha¬ 
sis from the military to the political realm (gaining the 
political sympathies of the populace), and from orga¬ 
nizing rural folk (campesinos) to organizing students, 
workers, and the urban poor. Among the most signifi¬ 
cant events marking the early history of the movement 
were the 1963 Coco River and Bocay campaign and 
the 1967 Pancasan offensive in the mountains near 
Matagalpa, the latter nearly destroying the group and, 
coming the same year as Che Guevara’s capture and 
execution in Bolivia, compelled a strategic rethinking. 
Thereafter, most organizing efforts shifted to urban 
areas. The aftermath of the December 23, 1972, Mana¬ 
gua earthquake, which killed some 10,000 people, 
left 250,000 homeless, and exposed the corruption of 
the Somoza regime, enhanced the stature of the FSLN 
and other dissident groups. In December 1974, in an 
audacious raid on the home of wealthy businessman 
Chema Castillo, the group captured and ransomed for 


$1 million several high-ranking officials and forced the 
release from prison of 14 Sandinista leaders. 

In retaliation, from 1975 the Somoza regime arrest¬ 
ed and killed many Sandinistas, including Carlos Fon¬ 
seca in 1976. In the late 1970s the group fractured 
into three main “tendencies”: the “Prolonged People’s 
War” faction (led by Tomas Borge, Henry Ruiz, and 
Bayardo Arce); the “Proletarian Tendency” (led by 
Jaime Wheelock, Luis Carrion, and Carlos Nunez); and 
the “Insurrectional Tendency,” or “Third Way” (led 
by Daniel Ortega, his brother Humberto Ortega, and 
Victor Tirado Lopez). In 1978-79 a series of insurrec¬ 
tions in Managua, Leon, Estelf, and other cities, led by 
the Insurrectional Tendency, spelled the demise of the 
Somoza regime. After July 1979 these three factions 
were reunited in the nine-member National Director¬ 
ate, which exercised de facto political power during the 
years of Sandinista rule. 

Further Reading: Booth, John A. The End and the Begin¬ 
ning: The Nicaraguan Revolution. Boulder, CO: Westview, 
1982; Cabezas, Omar. Fire From the Mountain: The Making 
of a Sandinista. Translated by Kathleen Weaver. New York: 
Plume, 1985; Marcus, Bruce, ed. Sandinistas Speak. New 
York: Pathfinder Press, 1985. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Saudi Arabia 

The Kingdom of Saudi Arabia is the largest Arab coun¬ 
try on the Arabian Peninsula. Bordering Jordan, Iraq, 
Bahrain, Kuwait, Qatar, the United Arab Emirates, 
Oman, and Yemen, Saudi Arabia has played an impor¬ 
tant strategic role in the Middle East. Islam’s two holiest 
cities, Mecca and Medina, are located in Saudi Arabia. 

Saudi Arabia is divided into 13 provinces, and, until 
the 1960s, most of the population was nomadic. Most 
Saudis are ethnically Arab, although some are of mixed 
ethnic origins. Many Arabs from neighboring countries 
work and live in Saudi Arabia but are not citizens. Of a 
population numbering approximately 26 million, 7 mil¬ 
lion are foreign citizens, mostly from South Asia. There 
are also a significant number of Westerners living in 
Saudi Arabia. All citizens are required to be Muslims. 

Saudi Arabia is a monarchy ruled by King Abdul¬ 
lah bin Abd al-Aziz al-Saud, who assumed the throne 
upon the death of his half brother Fahd bin Abd al- 
Aziz al-Saud in 2005. The 1992 Basic Law established 
the system of government and the rights of citizens and 
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Secretary of Defense Robert M. Gates (left) attends a meeting with 
King Abdullah bin Abdul al-Saud in 2006. 


provided for rule according to sharia, which is Islamic 
law. The Qu’ran is the constitution of the land, and 
there is no separation of church and state. 

The country held its first municipal elections in 
2005. The king is an absolute monarch whose pow¬ 
ers are tempered only by the sharia and other Saudi 
traditions. The king consults with the Majlis al-Shura, 
or Consultative Council; the Council of Ministers; the 
ulema (religious leaders); and other senior members 
of the Saudi royal family. The Council of Ministers 
approves legislation, which must be compatible with 
sharia. While the Basic Law provides for an indepen¬ 
dent judiciary, the king serves as the highest court. The 
Saudi judicial system imposes amputations of hands 
and feet for serious robbery, floggings for lesser crimes 
such as sexual deviance and drunkenness, and behead¬ 
ings for more serious crimes. Religious police enforce 
strict social rules. 

The Saudi economy is based on petroleum and gas 
resources, and the government controls most of the 
revenues. Approximately 40 percent of the economy is 
privatized. Saudi Arabia contains nearly 25 percent of 
the world’s oil reserves and is the largest exporter of 
petroleum in the world. Saudi Arabia has also played 
a central role in the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC). 

Oil production increased during the reign of King 
Faisal ibn Abd al-Aziz; Faisal became king follow¬ 
ing the abdication of his inept half brother King Saud 
ibn Abd al-Aziz. He introduced various reforms and 
attempted to modernize the kingdom. With the sup¬ 
port of his wife, Queen Iffat, Faisal introduced educa¬ 


tion for females. A devout Muslim, Faisal also worked 
to increase the Islamic political identity in the Arab 
world. After the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, Saudi Ara¬ 
bia’s strategic importance increased, and Faisal built 
up the nation’s military capabilities. During the 1973 
Arab-Israeli War, Faisal moved to mix oil and poli¬ 
tics by withdrawing Saudi oil from nations that sup¬ 
ported Israel. He also advocated the return of Jerusa¬ 
lem to Muslim rule. In 1975 Faisal was assassinated 
by a nephew, and his half brother, King Khaled ibn 
Abd al-Aziz, known for his pro-United States stance, 
assumed the throne. Following his death in 1982, Fahd 
ibn Abd al-Aziz became king. 

The Saudi government supported the growth of the 
private sector to decrease economic dependence on oil 
and to increase employment opportunities. In the 1990s, 
water shortages hampered efforts toward agricultural 
self-sufficiency and the per capita income decreased 
from almost $25,000 in the 1980s to about $8,000 by 
2000. In order to increase employment for its citizens, 
the government attempted to Saudize the economy by 
replacing foreign labor with Saudi workers. 

Counterterrorism efforts dominated Saudi politics 
in the early 21st century. After 15 Saudi hijackers per¬ 
petrated the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks in the 
United States, the Saudi government intensified its anti¬ 
terrorism campaign. However, the future of the author¬ 
itarian monarchy remained uncertain as the Saudi gov¬ 
ernment attempted to combine sweeping programs of 
modernization with the continuation of traditional and 
puritanical ways of life. 

See also terrorism. 

Further reading: Mackey, Sandra. The Saudis: Inside the Des¬ 
ert Kingdom, updated ed. New York: W.W. Norton, 2002; 
Lippman, Thomas W. Inside the Mirage: America’s Fragile 
Partnership with Saudi Arabia. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
2004; Vassiliev, Alexei. The History of Saudi Arabia. New 
York: New York University Press, 2000. 

Julie Eadeh 

School of the Americas 

The School of the Americas—called by its critics the 
“School of the Assassins”—was founded by the Unit¬ 
ed States in 1946 in Fort Gulick, Panama, as the Fatin 
American Ground School (FAGS). In 1949 it was 
renamed the U.S. Army Caribbean School-Spanish 
Instruction and in 1963 the U.S. Army School of the 
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Americas (SOA). In 2001, largely in response to years of 
protests by human rights organizations, the U.S. Con¬ 
gress renamed it the Western Hemisphere Institute for 
Security Cooperation (WHISC) and relocated it to Fort 
Benning, Georgia. Despite these formal changes in its 
name, the School of the Americas has remained consis¬ 
tent in its core mission: to provide U.S. Army-directed, 
Spanish-language military training to Latin American 
militaries. Since its founding, the SOA has trained an 
estimated 60,000 soldiers in counterinsurgency war¬ 
fare; interrogation techniques; commando and psycho¬ 
logical warfare; sniping; military intelligence; civil-mili¬ 
tary relations; and related courses of study. 

According to a June 1996 report issued by a four- 
person independent Intelligence Oversight Board 
(IOB) appointed by U.S. President Bill Clinton, the 
SOA “used improper instruction materials in train¬ 
ing Latin American officers from 1982 to 1991 [that] 
condone practices such as execution of guerrillas, 
extortion, physical abuse, coercion, and false impris¬ 
onment. ” The findings echoed the criticisms of human 
rights organizations that include America’s Watch and 
Amnesty International, and of the United Nations 
Truth Commission Report on El Salvador (1993), 
which found that many of the most egregious viola¬ 
tors of human rights in El Salvador’s 12-year civil war 
were graduates of the SOA. 

Their crimes included the assassination of Arch¬ 
bishop Oscar Romero (1980); the El Mozote Mas¬ 
sacre (1980, in which more than 900 civilians were 
killed); and scores of other massacres in El Salvador. 
In 2002 the Center for Justice and Accountability won 
a $54.6 million lawsuit in the U.S. District Court in 
Florida against two former Salvadoran generals and 
SOA graduates (General Carlos Eugenio Vides Casa¬ 
nova, Director-General of the Salvadoran National 
Guard, 1979-83, and General Jose Guillermo Garcia, 
Minister of Defense, 1979-83) for their role in a series 
of human rights abuses in El Salvador in the 1980s. 

The organization “School of the Americas Watch” 
(SOA Watch), awarded the 2004 International Alfonso 
Comm Award for its promotion of peace and justice in 
the Americas, has compiled data linking SOA gradu¬ 
ates to tortures, murders, massacres, and other human 
rights abuses in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. SOA Watch’s 
list of “notorious graduates” includes Manuel Norie¬ 
ga (Panama), Efrain Rios Montt (Guatemala), Rober¬ 
to D’Aubuisson (El Salvador), and scores of others. 
WHISC acknowledges that some SOA graduates have 


committed human rights abuses, while maintaining 
that “[the] purpose of the Institute is to provide profes¬ 
sional education and training to eligible personnel of 
nations of the Western Hemisphere within the context 
of the democratic principles set forth in the Charter 
of the Organization of American States ... while 
fostering mutual knowledge, transparency, confidence, 
and cooperation among the participating nations and 
promoting democratic values, respect for human rights, 
and knowledge and understanding of United States 
customs and traditions.” In 2007 WHISC’s operating 
budget was $7.5 million. 

See also El Salvador, revolution and civil war in 
(1970S-1990S) 

Further reading: Gill, Lesley. The School of the Americas: 
Military Training and Political Violence in the Americas. 
Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2004; SOA Watch web¬ 
site: www.soaw.org; WHISC website: www.benning.army. 
mil/whinsec/index.asp. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Shanghai Communique 

A Joint Communique was issued in Shanghai on Febru¬ 
ary 27, 1972, by the United States and China on the 
occasion of President Richard. Nixon’s visit to the 
People’s Republic of China. The Shanghai Commu¬ 
nique would officially break the cycle of antagonism 
between the two countries and would be the instrument 
on which their new relationship would be built. The 
communique is also important because it allowed the 
two sides to embrace friendly relations while deferring 
the contentious issue of the status of Taiwan. 

The first steps toward reconciliation were taken in 
1969 when the United States relaxed certain trade and 
travel restrictions to China. By 1970 the two sides had 
reopened informal talks in Warsaw. In April of 1971 
Chinese officials invited the U.S. table tennis team to 
Beijing, resulting in a well-publicized visit and a warm 
welcome by the Chinese government. By June of 1971 
President Nixon had revoked the 21-year trade embar¬ 
go with China. 

On July 9 of the same year, U.S. National Securi¬ 
ty Advisor Henry Kissinger secretly visited Beijing in 
order to lay the foundation for President Nixon’s trip 
and to take steps toward the normalization of relations 
between the two countries. On July 15, 1971, Nixon 
shocked the world by announcing that he would visit 
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China to seek the normalization of relations between 
the two nations. 

From February 21 to February 28, 1972, Nixon vis¬ 
ited China, meeting with Chinese leaders including the 
chairman of the Communist Party Mao Zedong (Mao 
Tse-tung). Toward the end of the trip, the two sides 
announced the Shanghai Communique, which was the 
product of months of intensive negotiations. 

The communique announced that progress toward 
the normalization of relations between China and the 
United States was in the interests of all countries. It stat¬ 
ed that both sides wished to reduce the danger of inter¬ 
national military conflict and that neither should seek 
“hegemony” in the Asia-Pacific region. It also asserted 
that each was opposed to efforts by any other country 
or group of countries to establish such hegemony. 

On the issue of Taiwan, both sides outlined their 
respective positions. The Chinese stated that the gov¬ 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China was the 
“sole legal government of China” and that Taiwan was 
a province of China. The Chinese further argued that 
all U.S. forces and military installations must be with¬ 
drawn from Taiwan. The United States declared that 
the U.S. government would not challenge that position. 
The United States also expressed its hope for peaceful 
settlement of the “Taiwan question.” The United States 
further affirmed its ultimate objective as the withdrawal 
of all U.S. forces and military installations from Taiwan. 
In the meantime, the United States pledged to reduce its 
forces and military installations on Taiwan. 

The two sides agreed to the expansion of cultural, 
technological, and commercial contacts to comple¬ 
ment the normalization of diplomatic relations. Both 
expressed their hope that the gains achieved during 
Nixon’s visit would open up new prospects between the 
two countries and would contribute to the relaxation of 
tensions in Asia and the world. 

President Nixon would refer to his visit to China 
as the week that “changed the world.” His visit reflect¬ 
ed China’s alignment with the West against the Sovi¬ 
et Union and resulted in a fundamental change in the 
global balance of power. The United States no longer 
had to prepare for war against China and could focus 
its resources against the Soviet Union. Better relations 
would have benefits for the People’s Republic of China 
as well. They allowed China an ally in a potential con¬ 
frontation with the Soviet Union. The format of the 
communique allowed China to claim an equal footing 
with the United States in the world, something it had 
long sought. Mao would hail the visit as a “great diplo¬ 
matic victory” for China. 


Despite this progress, U.S. support for Taiwan 
would prevent the establishment of formal U.S.- 
Chinese diplomatic relations for several years. On Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1979, the United States would finally establish 
normal diplomatic relations with China, removing its 
troops from Taiwan and abrogating the U.S.-Taiwan 
Defense Treaty. Despite opposition from Chinese offi¬ 
cials, the United States continued to maintain the right 
to sell defensive weapons to Taiwan. 

Further reading: Chen Jian. Mao’s China and the Cold War. 
Chapel Hill and London: The University of North Caro¬ 
lina Press, 2001; Mann, James. About Face: A History of 
America’s Curious Relationship with China, from Nixon to 
Clinton. New York: Vintage Books, 2000; Nathan, Andrew 
J., and Robert S. Ross. The Great Wall and the Empty For¬ 
tress: China’s Search for Security. New York: W.W. Nor¬ 
ton, 1997; Tyler, Patrick. A Great Wall: Six Presidents and 
China: An Investigative History. New York: Public Affairs, 
1999. 

Michael A. Ridge Jr. 

Shastri, Lai Bahadur 

(1904-1966) Indian prime minister 

Lai Bahadur Shastri, Indian prime minister at the time 
of the Indo-Pakistani War of 1965, was born on Octo¬ 
ber 2, 1901, at Mughalsarai, Uttar Pradesh. Shastri 
graduated from Kashi Vidya Peeth in Varanasi in 1926, 
attaining the degree of shastri (equivalent to a bachelor’s 
degree). His surname, Shastri, was taken by him from 
this degree. He was attracted to the freedom movement 
while at school and participated in the noncooperation 
and civil disobedience movements launched by Mohan¬ 
das K. Gandhi. 

After India’s independence Shastri became the home 
minister of Uttar Pradesh state. He then joined politics 
on the national level, became the general secretary of the 
All India Congress Committee (AICC) in 1951, under 
Jawaharlal Nehru as president, and became a close 
confidant of Nehru. Shastri was a humble man and tol¬ 
erant of opposing viewpoints, but never wavered from 
his convictions. He resigned as railway minister after an 
accident near Ariyalur, Tamil Nadu, taking responsibil¬ 
ity for the event. Shastri was a very capable organizer 
of the Congress Party and contributed to the success of 
his party in general elections. 

After Nehru’s death on May 27,1964, party stalwarts 
favored the noncontroversial Shastri as his successor as 
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prime minister. As prime minister, he tried to solve the ris¬ 
ing problem of food shortage in the country and worked 
to ameliorate the condition of the peasantry. 

Shastri showed strong determination and iron will 
in his dealings with Pakistan. These had been bad since 
independence. But the second Indo-Pakistani Wars began 
during Shastri’s premiership. India had been humiliated 
in the Sino-Indian War of 1962, and Pakistan exploit¬ 
ed the situation by fomenting trouble on the western 
border of India. Shastri made diplomatic efforts to 
solve the problem but failed. The conflict began in the 
Rann of Kutch region in Gujarat in March 1965 when 
Pakistani infiltrators entered Kashmir. The war was 
a stalemate. The United Nations Security Council 
called for a cease-fire on September 22. Then a meet¬ 
ing of the premiers of India and Pakistan, arranged by 
Soviet premier Alexei Kosygin, took place in the city 
of Tashkent. 

The Tashkent Agreement was signed by Shastri 
and Pakistani president Ayub Khan on January 10, 
1966. It restored normal relations between India and 
Pakistan. Both armies went back to the positions they 
had held before the war, and the cease-fire line became 
the de facto border between the two countries. Shas¬ 
tri suffered a heart attack and died the next day. A 
grateful nation awarded him with the highest honor, 
Bharat Ratna, posthumously. Shastri had left an indel¬ 
ible mark in Indian politics because of his leadership 
quality, honesty, and steadfast determination. 

Further reading: Gauhar, Altaf. Ayub Khan, Pakistan’s First 
Military Ruler. Karachi: Oxford University Press, 1996; 
Mankekar, D. R. Lai Bahadur Shastri. Mumbai: Popular 
Prakashan, 1973; Singh, L. P. India’s Foreign Policy: The 
Shastri Period. New Delhi: Uppal Publishing House, 1980; 
Singh, L. P. Portrait of Lai Bahadur Shastri: A Quintessential 
Gandhian. New Delhi: Ravi Dayal Publishers, 1996; Sriva- 
satava, C. P. Lai Bahadur Shastri: Prime Minister of India 
9th June 1964-11 January 1966, A Life of Truth in Politics. 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1995. 

Patit Paban Mishra 

Shining Path 

Founded in the 1960s but not active in guerrilla activities 
until May 1980, the Maoist-oriented Communist Party 
of Peru (Partido Comunista del Peru), popularly known 
as the Shining Path (Sendero Luminoso), was the brain¬ 
child of former university professor Abimael Guzman. 


For 12 years, from 1980 until Guzman’s capture by the 
Peruvian military on September 12, 1992, in Lima, Shin¬ 
ing Path waged a rural and urban guerrilla campaign 
against the Peruvian state. 

Based mainly in rural areas, Shining Path controlled 
sections in the south and central part of the highlands, 
and had taken their struggle to the shantytowns of 
Lima and other cities. The insurgency prompted a secu¬ 
rity crackdown by three successive presidents in which 
the Peruvian military committed tens of thousands of 
documented human rights abuses. The Shining Path 
movement provided President Fujimori with a pretext 
for his “self-coup” of April 1992, when he dissolved 
the Peruvian Congress and suspended constitutional 
guarantees, soon followed by a purge of the judiciary 
and his assumption of dictatorial powers. The Shining 
Path movement, in conjunction with the Tupac Amaru 
Revolutionary Movement (Movimiento Revolucionario 
Tupac Amaru, MRTA)—and the state repression that 
these guerrilla movements engendered—had the effect 
of heightening the militarization of the country and cre¬ 
ating a legacy of violence and impunity that endured 
into the 21st century. 

The ideology inspiring Shining Path’s guerrilla move¬ 
ment was an amalgam of various strains of leftist and 
Marxist theories of imperialism, capitalism, and armed 
struggle that gave primacy to the political thought of 
Chinese Communist leader Mao Zedong. Senderistas 
(as members of the group were known) rejected the con¬ 
cept of “human rights.” In keeping with this ideology, 
Shining Path’s principal weapon was its use of terror 
and violence against civilians it identified as its enemies. 
Alienating large sectors of the peasantry, not only by its 
brutality but by its lack of respect for indigenous and 
rural customs, the group also tried to outlaw alcohol, 
ban community celebrations, and close markets in city 
and countryside, with the aim of starving Lima and ulti¬ 
mately seizing state power. Many peasant communities 
responded by forming rondas, or community patrols, to 
defend themselves against Sendero assaults. The group 
survived its leader’s 1992 capture, though its activities 
dropped off markedly, and it no longer posed a threat 
to the state. According to the Final Report of the Truth 
and Reconciliation of Peru, in the final two decades of 
the 20th century a total of 69,280 civilians were killed 
or disappeared by Shining Path, the MRTA, paramilitary 
squads, and the Peruvian military, with the Shining Path 
responsible for more than half (54 percent) of the total. 

Further reading: Stern, Steve J., ed. Shining and Other Paths: 
War and Society in Peru, 1980-1995. Durham, NC: Duke 
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University Press, 1998; Taylor, Lewis. Shining Path: Guerrilla 
War in Peru’s Northern Highlands, 1980-1997. Liverpool: 
Liverpool University Press, 2006. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Silva, Luiz Inacio Lula da 

(1945- ) Brazilian president 

A former shoeshine boy, street vendor, metalworker, 
and longtime labor leader, Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva 
(universally known as “Lula”) was elected president 
of Brazil in 2002 with some 61 percent of the popular 
vote; four years later, despite an unfolding corruption 
scandal, he was reelected for a second term. His rise to 
political power represented a key element in a broader 
shift in Latin American politics in the 1990s and 2000s 
toward a pragmatic and democratic left-populism that 
viewed the neoliberal economic policies espoused by 
the United States and international financial institu¬ 
tions (particularly the International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank) as antithetical to the interests 
of their nations’ citizens and of Latin America’s and the 
world’s poor. Along with Hugo Chavez in Venezuela, 
Nestor Kirchner in Argentina, Evo Morales in Bolivia, 
and other political leaders swept into office in the post- 
cold war era, President Lula has worked to deepen 
democratic institutions and improve the living stan¬ 
dards of the majority, while at the same time working 
within the structures of global capitalism dominated by 
the more advanced industrial countries of Europe and 
North America. 

Born in October 1945 to a poor peasant family 
in the state of Pernambuco in Brazil’s impoverished 
northeast, as a small child Lula moved with his mother 
and seven siblings to the coastal city of Guaruja in Sao 
Paulo state. Like many poor working-class children, 
he received a spotty education, instead working in the 
city’s informal economy to help his family make ends 
meet. When he was 11, his family moved to Sao Paulo, 
where he worked in a number of factories, including a 
copper processing facility and an automobile plant. As 
a young man he became increasingly involved in union 
politics; this was during the period of military dictator¬ 
ship (1964-85), when state authorities violently sup¬ 
pressed militant labor activism. 

Lula’s involvement in the labor movement deep¬ 
ened through the 1970s and 1980s. In 1978, following 
an AFL-CIO-sponsored tour of the United States earlier 
in the decade, he was elected president of a local steel¬ 


worker’s union. After being arrested and jailed for illegal 
union and strike activities, in 1980 he helped found the 
Worker’s Party (Partido dos Trabalhadores, or PT); three 
years later he was a founding member of the Central 
Worker’s Union (Central Unica dos Trabalhadores, or 
CUT). In 1982, in the midst of these union and political 
activities, and with the country still in the grip of mili¬ 
tary dictatorship, he ran for office in the Sao Paulo state 
assembly. He was defeated, but four years later, follow¬ 
ing the democratic opening after 1985, won a seat in the 
National Congress as a Worker’s Party member. Using 
his congressional seat as a platform, he ran for president 
in 1989, losing the election but gaining national atten¬ 
tion for his plainspoken left-populism. 

He ran again in 1994 and 1998 and, after soften¬ 
ing his party’s platform to ease the jitters of the invest¬ 
ment and financial sectors, captured the presidency in 
2002. His administration’s policies can be described as 
moderately left-reformist, with an expansion of public 
sector spending in health care, education, social security, 
energy, and related arenas, coupled with careful debt and 
monetary management. The response of the internation¬ 
al financial community, and of the Brazilian electorate, 
has been mostly positive, though many of his erstwhile 
supporters have expressed disappointment at what they 
see as excessive compromise and dilution of his socialist 
vision. Whether his administration will be able to main¬ 
tain the delicate balance between meeting the needs and 
aspirations of transnational capital and of the country’s 
laboring classes remains to be seen. 

Further reading: Branford, Sue, and Bernardo Kucinski. Bra¬ 
zil, Carnival of the Oppressed: Lula and the Brazilian Work¬ 
er’s Party. New York: Monthly Review Press, 1995; Petras, 
James, and Henry Veltmeyer. Social Movements and State 
Power: Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Ecuador. London: Pluto 
Press, 2005. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Singapore 

Singapore became in independent country on August 
9, 1965. This island nation at the southern tip of west¬ 
ern Malaysia has since become a regional powerhouse. 
Singapore’s 4 million citizens, by marked contrast with 
many other countries of Southeast Asia, enjoy a high 
standard of living second only to Japan’s in Asia. 

Singapore has ancient beginnings. It was part of 
the Sultanate of Johore until 1819, when Sir Thomas 
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Stamford Raffles, representing Great Britain, made a 
treaty with the sultan and established the island as a 
British trading settlement. The name Singapore comes 
from the word Singapura, meaning “Lion City.” 

As a Crown Colony of the British Empire, it became 
an impregnable fortress. In 1941 Japan entered World 
War II, simultaneously attacking Pearl Harbor, the 
Philippines, and Malaysia. By early 1942 the Japanese 
army was progressing rapidly down the peninsula. The 
city was shelled and bombed, and several thousand 
troops and civilians were killed in the fighting. The 
garrison on Singapore surrendered on February 15, 
1942. Thousands of Allied troops were marched into 
captivity. The Japanese found themselves in possession 
of a valuable stronghold and significant quantities of 
Allied weapons and ammunition. Japan established an 
infamous prisoner of war camp at Changi, where Allied 
prisoners languished under inhumane conditions. 

After World War II Singapore resumed its busy 
trading focus, and in 1959 it became a self-governing 
Crown Colony with Lee Kuan Yew, a British-educated 
barrister, as its first prime minister. On September 2, 
1962, a referendum was held on whether to form a union 
with Malaya. Seventy-three percent of the electorate 
voted in favor. On September 16, 1963, Singapore 
became part of the new nation of Malaysia, a self- 
governing dominion of the British Commonwealth. 

Four areas were combined to make up Malaysia: 
the Federated Malay States, Singapore, British North 
Borneo, and Sarawak. Indonesia and the Philippines 
opposed the union, and Indonesia supported rebels in 
Malaysia after its formation. 

In 1965 Singapore left the Malaysia Federation 
to become a sovereign country. The island section of 
Malaysia was expelled over the status of ethnic Malay 
and Chinese in the population. 

Singapore, as a separate nation, was a success. 
On September 21, 1965, it became the 117th member 
of the United Nations. President Lee Kuan Yew is 
regarded as the father of modern Singapore. As leader 
and founder of the People’s Action Party (PAP), he 
campaigned energetically to form a multiracial gov¬ 
ernment along nonracial lines. He maintained law and 
order and emphasized hard work. The government is 
famous for efficiency, and its people for being hard¬ 
working and forward looking. 

In August 1967 Singapore joined Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Malaysia, and Thailand to form 
ASEAN—the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations. The association pursued aims of accelerat¬ 
ing economic growth, social progress, and cultural 


development, and the promotion of peace and stabil¬ 
ity in the region. In 1971 Britain ended its military 
association with Singapore with the closure of the 
British Far East Command. 

Lee retired in 1990 as Singapore’s reputation for 
efficiency and hard work grew. Today, the nation-state 
is crowded—population density in 2003 was just over 
6,000 people per square kilometer. Life expectancy is 
77 years for males and 81 for females. Singapore has 
become the success story of Southeast Asia. 

Further reading: ASEAN website, http://www.aseansec. 
org/64.htm (cited February 2006); The Australian (vari¬ 
ous editions, August 1965); CIA World Factbook Web site, 
http://www.cia.gov/cia/publications/factbook/geos/sn.html 
(cited February 2006); Elphick, Peter. Singapore: The Preg¬ 
nable Fortress. Fondon: Coronet, 1995; Singapore Yearbook 
2004. Singapore: Ministry of Information, 2004; The Sydney 
Morning Herald (various editions, September 1963). 

Thomas A Lewis 

Singh, Manmohan 

(1932- ) Indian prime minister 

India’s 14th prime minister since independence in 1947, 
Manmohan Singh was born on September 26, 1932, 
in the Punjab before the partition of the subcontinent. 
Singh graduated from Punjab University in 1948 and 
attended Cambridge University in Britain, earning a 
First Class Honours degree in economics in 1957. He 
continued with his graduate studies at Oxford Univer¬ 
sity and achieved a doctorate in economics in 1962. He 
returned to India, lecturing at Punjab University and at 
the Delhi School of Economics. In 1971 he joined the 
Indian civil service as an economic adviser in the com¬ 
merce ministry. His talents were quickly rewarded, and 
he was appointed chief economic adviser in the ministry 
of finance in 1972. 

Singh made the transition from bureaucrat to politician 
in 1991 when he was appointed a member of India’s upper 
house of parliament (the Rajya Sabha). While a member of 
the upper house between 1991 and 1996, he also became 
the finance minister in Prime Minister P. V. Narasimha 
Rao’s government. With Rao’s support, he initiated suc¬ 
cessful economic reforms aimed at slashing India’s infa¬ 
mous red tape, enhancing productivity, and liberalizing 
the economy. His goals were to end protectionism and 
open the Indian economy to foreign investment so that 
India would evolve to a mixed economy saving it from 
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the verge of bankruptcy. As a result the economy became 
reinvigorated, inflation was controlled, and Indian indus¬ 
try began to show signs of strength. 

Singh’s political career was turbulent because he 
was neither charismatic nor a traditional politician. He 
lost the only time he contested a parliamentary election 
for the lower house (Lok Sabha). From 1998 to 2004 he 
was leader of the opposition but became prime minister 
in May 2004 when the Congress Party won a coalition 
majority in the national election. This is because Sonia 
Gandhi turned down the prime ministership. Singh 
became India’s first Sikh prime minister. This is impres¬ 
sive due to the troubled relationship between India’s 
Sikhs and the Hindu majority during the 1980s. (In 
1984 government forces stormed the sacred Sikh Gold¬ 
en Temple in Amritsar to root out Sikh militants. Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi’s Sikh bodyguards avenged 
this act by assassinating her months later.) 

Although governing such a diverse nation as India 
with a coalition is difficult, during his first two years 
in office Singh achieved a measure of success. The 
Indian economy continued to grow at an impressive 
rate. The fractured relationship with Pakistan showed 
signs of slowly improving, although the deeper issue of 
who controls Kashmir remained unresolved. Equally as 
important, political and trade relations with the United 
States improved considerably. 

The government also spearheaded a massive project 
aimed at eradicating rural poverty. In large part due to 
Singh’s reforms and pragmatic managerial style, India’s 
economy continued to expand and under his government, 
showed signs of emerging as a global economic power. 

See also Gandhi, Rajiv, and Sonia S. 

Further reading: Ahluwalia, Isher Judge, and I. M. D. Little, 
eds. India’s Economic Reforms and Development: Essays for 
Manmoban Singh. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998; 
“Country Briefings: India,” http://www.economist.com/ 
countries/India (cited April 2006); “Who, Me? India’s Unex¬ 
pected Leader.” The Economist (May 22-28, 2004); www. 
news.bbc.co.uk/2/hi/south_asia (cited May 2007). 

Ryan Touhey 

Sino-Soviet Treaty (1950) 

The People’s Republic of China was proclaimed 
on October 1, 1949, and won immediate recognition 
from the Soviet Union and Eastern European commu¬ 
nist nations. Not yet secure after winning the civil war 


against the Nationalists, China needed support from 
the Soviet Union. Thus Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung), 
chairman of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), 
declared his “lean to one side” policy to form an inter¬ 
national united front with the Soviet Union. 

Mao went to Moscow in December 1949, his first 
trip abroad, ostensibly to help celebrate Joseph Sta¬ 
lin’s 70th birthday but more importantly to negotiate 
a treaty with the Soviet Union. A 30-year treaty of 
friendship, alliance, and mutual assistance was signed 
on February 14, 1950, clearly directed against the 
United States. A second agreement allowed the Sovi¬ 
et Union to continue its presence in Port Arthur and 
Dairen in China’s southern Manchuria and to operate 
a railway in the region (rights Stalin had obtained at 
Yalta in 1945 without agreement from China) until 
1952. The treaty provided for a $300 million loan 
from the Soviet Union in five equal annual install¬ 
ments between 1950 and 1955. 

During the next decade the Soviet Union sent tens 
of thousands of scientists and advisers to help the Chi¬ 
nese army, navy, air force, and 156 industrial enter¬ 
prises during China’s First Five-Year Plan. A total of 
6,500 Chinese students went for advanced studies to 
the Soviet Union instead of Western countries; Russian 
replaced English as the compulsory second language 
in Chinese schools. In 1952 the Soviet Union returned 
to China the over U.S. $1 billion of loot it had taken 
from Manchuria at the end of World War II. China 
agreed to recognize independence for Outer Mongo¬ 
lia, a part of China that had become a Soviet satel¬ 
lite in 1924. In October 1950 China intervened in the 
Korean War to prevent the collapse of North Korea, 
an ally of both China and the Soviet Union. 

By the late 1950s the Moscow-Beijing Axis was 
collapsing for many reasons. Although both nations 
were ruled by communist parties, the CCP had from 
its inception resented Moscow’s domination and 
interference. Although Mao respected Stalin’s senior¬ 
ity in the communist world, he firmly rejected Nikita 
Khrushchev’s similar claim after Stalin’s death, and 
Mao offered himself as the world communist leader. 
Mao also denounced Khrushchev as revisionist for his 
de-Stalinization policy after 1956. In 1959 Khrush¬ 
chev withdrew an earlier promise to help China build 
a nuclear bomb and recalled Soviet aid workers from 
China. Mao called Khrushchev a coward for backing 
down before the United States in the Cuban missile 
crisis in 1962. 

Mao’s claim to be an original contributor to 
Marxism-Leninism, with special relevance to the non- 
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Western world, was rejected by Moscow. Finally, 
China felt aggrieved over large territorial losses to 
imperial Russia in the 19th century and wanted the 
Soviet Union to acknowledge that they were the result 
of unequal and therefore illegal treaties, claims that 
the Soviet Union firmly rejected. Relations deterio¬ 
rated further when Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev 
sent troops to Czechoslovakia in 1968 and announced 
his doctrine that the Soviet Union had the right to 
intervene in communist countries that deviated from 
its interpretation of the socialist cause. Serious border 
clashes between the Soviet Union and China occurred 
in 1969, and war loomed. 

Further reading: Ditmer, Lowell. Sino-Soviet Normalization 
and its International Implications, 1945-1990. Seattle: Uni¬ 
versity of Washington Press, 1992; MacFarquhar, Roderick, 
and John K. Fairbank, eds. Cambridge History of China, 
vol. 14, The People’s Republic of China, Part 1: The Emer¬ 
gence of Revolutionary China, 1949-1965. Cambridge,: 
Cambridge University Press, 1987; Schwartz, Harry. Tsars, 
Mandarins, and Commissars, A History of Chinese-Russian 
Relations. Rev. ed. Garden City, NY: Anchor Press, 1973; 
Whiting, Allen S. China Crosses the Yalu: The Decision to 
Enter the Korean War. Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1968. 
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Solidarity movement 

Despite the fact that from 1945 to 1989 the Soviet 
Union imposed significant control over the internal and 
external affairs of eastern European nations, that con¬ 
trol was never complete. At one time or another that 
situation was true in all Eastern bloc nations, but 
nowhere so much as in Poland. The Poles demonstrat¬ 
ed their independent streak at intervals in the 1950s, 
1960s, and early 1970s. 

In many instances there were riots and blood¬ 
shed, and Soviet troops stationed in Poland ostensi¬ 
bly as defense against a Western attack were used to 
keep order. In 1953 the Polish premier informed the 
Soviets that while he would accept military assistance 
from Soviet troops already in the country, he would 
mobilize the entire Polish army to fight them if more 
were sent in. In 1980 a labor union that named itself 
Solidarity would come into being. It would eventually 
play a principle role in the ending of the communist 
regime in Poland. 



Solidarity (logo shown above) was founded in September 1980 in 
response to increasing food prices. 


Solidarity was founded in September 1980 in imme¬ 
diate response to increasing food prices, which had 
already precipitated several strikes. There was already 
a basic organization in place around which represen¬ 
tatives of the striking workers could meet and discuss 
issues. This was the Workers Defense Committee, which 
had come into being as a result of strikes, riots, and the 
killing and injuring of workers in the 1970s. 

The month before Solidarity was formed, almost 
20,000 workers struck at the Lenin Shipyard in the city 
of Gdansk. These strikers, led by Lech Walgsa, a ship¬ 
yard electrician, locked themselves in the shipyard and 
were soon communicating with other groups who were 
joining in strikes of their own. The workers presented 
a list of demands that were granted by the government, 
which included the ability to organize free unions that 
were not sponsored or sanctioned by the Polish Gov¬ 
ernment. With this victory, Solidarity would come into 
being, replace the old Workers Defense Committee, and 
then begin to grow throughout the country. 

In December another group, calling itself Rural 
Solidarity, which was the agricultural equivalent to 
the industrialized organization, also came into being. 
Growth was dramatic, and by mid-1981, nearly all 
laborers were members of or represented by Solidarity. 

The Polish government, which had made the con¬ 
cessions that allowed Solidarity to legally come into 
being, began to view developments with alarm. The 
same concern applied to the Soviet leadership. Leo¬ 
nid Brezhnev and members of the Soviet Politburo 
made their concerns increasingly clear to Poland’s head 
of state, General Wojciech Jaruzelski, who would feel 
pressure from the Soviet Union and at home. 
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Encouraged by its newfound legalized existence 
and successes thus far, Solidarity became active in 
1981, calling for additional strikes and increasing its 
demands. By late 1981, faced with the demands of Soli¬ 
darity, Jaruzelski was coming under increased pressure. 
He received frequent calls from Brezhnev demanding 
that he put a stop to Solidarity’s activities. 

At the same time the Soviet army moved closer to 
the Polish border and conducted substantial maneu¬ 
vers with other Warsaw Pact troops, thus underlining 
the threat that if he did not act on his own, Jaruzelski 
could face an invasion. At least that is what Jaruzelski 
said years later when on trial for treason. That trial, 
from which he was later acquitted, tried to resolve 
whether Jaruzelski had saved Poland from invasion 
by what he did to Solidarity or had betrayed Poland’s 
independence, however limited that might be. 

In mid-December 1981 Jaruzelski finally took 
action. Solidarity was suppressed. Lech Walgsa and the 
other leaders of the union were imprisoned, and martial 
law was imposed. The Polish army now ran everything 
in the country, and any union activities, strikes, or dem¬ 
onstrations would be met with force. 

Eventually the leaders of Solidarity were quietly 
released, and, although the organization was illegal, it 
did remain active. Its leaders remained in contact with 
each other, and an underground organization, based on 
those that had existed during World War II, emerged. 
Western journalists were able to bring to the West a pic¬ 
ture of Solidarity, no longer legal and not functioning as 
it had but still alive. 

Having imposed order, Jaruzelski was now com¬ 
pelled to improve the Polish economy. Brezhnev had 
died in 1982, and his two immediate successors were 
also dead by 1985 when Mikhail Gorbachev assumed 
responsibility for leading the Soviet Union. In the 1980s 
the Soviets were beginning to exercise looser control 
and endless assistance to the Eastern bloc nations. Jaru- 
zelski’s attempts at reform were now opposed by Soli¬ 
darity, which was reemerging as a political force. 

Widespread strikes in Poland forced Jaruzelski to 
begin conversations with Walfsa and the Solidarity 
leadership. Solidarity was once again legalized in April 
1989, and that same year it won a crushing majority 
in the national elections. A coalition of Solidarity and 
Communists formed a government in August 1989, 
and Walfsa, who less than 10 years before had been 
jailed for his union activities, was now president of 
Poland. 

Since that time, Solidarity has declined in both 
membership and influence. There were personality and 


philosophical clashes among several of the leaders, 
not least of whom was Walgsa. It can also be argued 
that once it had defeated a common enemy that posed 
a major threat, it could not maintain cohesion on all 
issues. It did not have any of its candidates elected in 
2001, and the membership is about a tenth of what it 
was in the early 1980s. 

See also cold war; Poland (1991-PRESENT). 
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Washington, D.C.: Center for the Study of Intelligence, 2000; 
Walgsa, Lech. The Struggle and the Triumph: An Autobiog¬ 
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Robert Stacy 

Somalia (1950-2006) 

Following the end of World War II, the British admin¬ 
istered Somalia until 1950, when it was divided, with 
southern Somalia put under Italian trusteeship and the 
Ogaden returned to Ethiopia, with the remainder of 
Somalia, held by the British, prepared for independence. 
The decision to allow the Italians to supervise any part 
of Somalia was controversial given their colonial record 
in the region, and it sparked riots in 1950. Elections were 
held in southern Somalia in 1956, and these were won 
by the Somali Youth League. In February the Somali 
National League won a majority in elections in northern 
Somalia. The platforms of both groups were to reunify 
Somalia and achieve independence which was granted 
on July 1, 1960. 

The first president of Somalia was Aden Abdul¬ 
lah Osman Daar, who had served in the Italian colo¬ 
nial administration until 1941. He had been president 
of the National Assembly until 1960 when he became 
president of the Constituent Assembly, a position he held 
until independence. The first prime minister, Mohammed 
Ibrahim Egal, was from British Somaliland; he joined the 
Somali National League Party in 1956 and became its 
secretary-general two years later. He held the position 
for just over two weeks before stepping down on July 
12, 1960, to become minister of defense. Replacing him 
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A crying Somali toddler walks past a Botswana Defense Force 
soldier during an arms raid on the Bakara Market. 


was Abdirashid Ali Shermarke, from the Somali Youth 
League, who had studied political science at the Universi¬ 
ty of Rome. Unfortunately, not long after independence, 
Somalia became embroiled in a dispute with the British 
who granted the Somali-dominated Northern Frontier 
District of Kenya to the Republic of Kenya. Somalia 
broke off diplomatic relations with Britain in 1963. 

The main problem facing Somalia was the integra¬ 
tion of the two halves of the country, plagued by ethnic 
rivalries, and worries that infrastructure development in 
one part of the country was disadvantaging the other. 
Tensions with Kenya and Ethiopia proved intractable. 
War with the latter broke out over the Ogaden in 1964. 
Although it did not last long, it served to destabilize the 
country, which was becoming beset with factional trou¬ 
bles and the proliferation of political parties and corrup¬ 
tion. In 1964 Shermarke was replaced as prime minister 
by Abdirizak Haji Husain, also from the Somali Youth 
League, and on July 10, 1967, Shermarke was elected as 
president of Somalia, a post he held until his assassina¬ 
tion on October 15, 1969, by Somali police officers. The 
assassination led to a military coup six days later, which 
brought Major-General Mohammed Siad Barre to power. 
He then became president of the Supreme Revolutionary 
Council and head of state, also serving as prime minister 
until January 30, 1987. 

Siad Barre was involved in introducing a program 
he called “scientific socialism,” by which he sought to 


integrate Somalia. One of these policies was the cre¬ 
ation and dissemination of a written Somali language. 
In 1975 a drought struck Somalia, and this led to a fam¬ 
ine which saw thousands of people in Somalia, and also 
in neighboring Ethiopia, dying. Two years later Soma¬ 
lia attacked Ethiopia, with Siad Barre keen to create his 
Greater Somalia which was to include the Ogaden (from 
Ethiopia), Djibouti, and also northern Kenya. In 1977 
Somalia was in news headlines all over the world when 
a German Lufthansa Flight 181 from Majorca, Spain, 
was hijacked to the Somali capital, Mogadishu. There 
the GSG-9, a crack German antiterrorist commando 
force formed after the 1972 Munich Olympics massacre, 
stormed the plane and released the hostages unharmed. 

FORCED TO FLEE 

Surviving an attempted military coup in April 1978, Siad 
Barre came to lead an increasingly autocratic regime that 
started to face trouble from internal Somali resistance 
groups. In particular, the Somalia Salvation Democratic 
Front used bases in Ethiopia to attack Somali soldiers, 
eventually overrunning parts of northern Somalia. 

In August 1990 the Somali Salvation Democratic 
Front allied with two other groups, the Somali Patri¬ 
otic Front and the Somali National Movement (SNM), 
to form a loose coalition. Siad Barre himself had been 
seriously injured in a car accident in May 1986, but 
remained in control of Mogadishu. He was forced to flee 
the country on January 26, 1991, going first to Kenya 
and eventually settling in Nigeria in 1992. 

With the victorious rebels seizing control of Moga¬ 
dishu, Ali Mahdi Muhammad became the president of 
the country, with the task of bringing together the vari¬ 
ous factions. Northern Somali separatists appointed the 
leader of the SNM, Abdurahman Ahmed Ali, as president 
of the breakaway Somaliland Republic. Fighting con¬ 
tinued, and Ali Mahdi hastily left the Somali capital in 
November 1991 after the supporters of General Moham¬ 
mad Farrah Aydid attacked Mogadishu, capturing the 
city after bloody street fighting. Aydid then proclaimed 
himself head of the new government, managing to fight 
off an attack in April 1992 by supporters of Siad Barre. 

Aid agencies estimated that as many as 2,000 people 
were dying each day from hunger in and around Mogadi¬ 
shu alone. With Aydid holding food supplies only for his 
supporters, the United Nations felt the duty to act, and 
on August 12, 1992, they had permission from Aydid 
to deploy troops to protect the aid workers. The result 
was 500 armed United Nations soldiers being deployed 
and a massive relief operation taking place. This part of 
the aid operation went well, although there were some 
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problems in the towns of Baidoa and Bardera in the west 
of the country. 

By mid-1993 the aid mission had been changed with 
the U.S. marines being deployed to achieve political 
objectives. This seemed to include the overthrow of the 
Ay did government, which led to a U.S. helicopter attack 
on an alleged Ay did munitions base on July 12, 1993, 
killing a large number of Somali clan leaders who had 
gathered for a conference. The political climate moved 
against the Americans as the clan alliances reformed. On 
October 3, 1993, some 140 U.S. marines abseiled from 
Black Hawk helicopters into Mogadishu, with their mis¬ 
sion being to abduct two senior lieutenants of Aydid. The 
operation was planned to last no longer than an hour, 
but some U.S. Marines were pinned down by thousands 
of armed Somalis; by the time they were evacuated the 
following morning, there were 18 U.S. Marines killed 
and more than 70 badly injured. 

FACTIONAL SHIFTS 

With the United States clearly against General Aydid, 
he moved to form alliances with some of his erstwhile 
enemies, the Americans unable to keep up with the fac¬ 
tional shifts. In November 1994 Aydid called a General 
Conference on Somali Reconciliation, but Ali Mahdi 
boycotted it, as did the Somali Salvation Alliance. In 
June 1995 Aydid himself was ousted by Osman Ali Ato. 
Following the death of Aydid in 1996, his son, Hussein 
Aydid, a former U.S. Marine who had been involved in 
the Somali operation, became the leader of the United 
Somali Congress and took his father’s title as interim 
president of Somalia. 

Hussein Aydid refused to take part in the National 
Salvation Council when it was formed by leaders of 26 
of Somalia’s factions in January 1997. They agreed on 
a peace formula that saw the introduction of a federal 
system for the country, allowing the warlords to retain 
their local power bases. 

This meant that by 1998 the country was effec¬ 
tively divided into three parts: Somalia, consisting of 
the southern provinces around Mogadishu; the former 
British areas in the north becoming Somaliland; and 
Puntland in the northeast. Frequent peace conferences 
were to be held to try to work out common policies 
on certain issues. 

Although the infighting had died down, the problems 
over the famine continued with 650,000 people facing 
food shortages in April 2000. This led to food riots and 
instability in Mogadishu, forcing the warring factions to 
declare Baidoa the “provisional capital.” By this time, 
large numbers of educated Somalis had fled. 


An interim Somali National Assembly was formed 
in October 2001 with Salad Hassan Abdikassim 
(Abdiqasim Salad Hassan) as the interim president. 
Problems with Ethiopia continued, and the interim 
prime minister, Ali Khalif Galaydh, accused Ethio¬ 
pia of trying to destabilize the country, supporting 
some of the clans that wanted separatism. Abdikas¬ 
sim appointed himself interim president of the Transi¬ 
tional National Government, and in November 2001 
Abshir Farah Hassan was elected as the interim prime 
minister. 

The September 11, 2001, attacks on the United 
States and the subsequent War on Terror saw the 
U.S. military take a keen interest in Somalia and the 
level of Islamic fundamentalist influence in the coun¬ 
try. Since then the Somali “government” has gradu¬ 
ally come to support, however reluctantly, the United 
States in its War on Terror. The United States has 
consequently rewarded pro-U.S. groups in the coun¬ 
try. On October 14, 2004, Abdullah Yusuf Ahmed 
became president, taking over from Salad Hassan 
Abdikassim, and in November 2004, Ali Mohammed 
Ghadi became prime minister of the transitional fed¬ 
eral government. However, after a failed assassina¬ 
tion attempt, Prime Minister Ghadi fled Mogadishu, 
returning in 2006 when Ethiopian troops, aided by 
the United States, backed him and on December 21, 
2006, started a new war in Somalia. 

Further Reading: Bowden, Mark. Black Hawk Down. Lon¬ 
don: Transworld Publishers, 2000; Drysdale, John. The 
Somali Dispute. London: Pall Mall Press, 1964; Laitin, David 
D., and Said Sheikh Samatar. Somalia: A Nation in Search of 
a State. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1989; Lewis, I. M. A 
Modern History of Somalia: Nation and State in the Horn of 
Africa. New York: Longman, 1980; Pestalozza, Luigi. The 
Somalian Revolution. Paris: Editions Afrique Asie Amerique 
Latine, 1973. 

Justin Corfield 

South East Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) 

The South East Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), or 
the Manila Pact, was formed in Manila on September 
8, 1954, by the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, Thailand, and 
the Philippines. A special protocol added Cambodia, 
Laos, and South Vietnam to the protection of SEATO. 
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The main reason behind the formation of a collective 
defense treaty in Southeast Asia was the containment 
of communism. The United States in the cold war 
period wanted to prevent communism from spread¬ 
ing. After the defeat of the French in Indochina the 
Geneva Conference had been called in 1954. While 
the peacemaking process was going on in Geneva, the 
United States initiated SEATO. The main architect 
was the U.S. secretary of state, John Foster Dulles, 
who wanted collective defense against communist 
aggression. After the establishment of communism in 
China, there was apprehension in the United States 
that South and Southeast Asia faced a threat from 
communists. North Vietnam had become communist, 
and in Laos the Pathet Lao had become powerful. 

Bangkok was the headquarters of SEATO. The 
post of secretary-general was instituted in 1957, and a 
Thai diplomat named Pote Sarasin was the first person 
to hold the post. The articles of the treaty spelled out 
the motives, principles, and functioning of SEATO. 
In the preamble, the sovereign equality of states was 
recognized. The members pledged under the provi¬ 
sions of article I to settle disputes by peaceful means. 
Article III envisaged economic cooperation and social 
well-being. SEATO had a provision that all members 
should agree on intervention in case of a dispute. This 
became an obstacle to intervening in the crises of Cam¬ 
bodia, Laos, and Vietnam, as there was no unanim¬ 
ity among members for intervention. There were joint 
military exercises each year among the signatories. 
According to the provisions of the Geneva Confer¬ 
ence Cambodia, Laos, and South Vietnam could not 
join a military alliance. A Pacific Charter was added 
to the treaty at the insistence of the Philippines, call¬ 
ing for the upholding of the principles of self-determi¬ 
nation and equal rights. Any attempt to destroy the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of member states 
would be checked. There would also be cooperation 
in economic development and social welfare among 
signatories. 

The treaty was viewed as another attempt to bring 
the cold war to South and Southeast Asia. Only three 
Asian states, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thailand, 
had joined it. India, Indonesia, Sri Lanka, and Myan¬ 
mar were in favor of a policy of nonalignment. In its 
ongoing conflict with India, Pakistan thought SEATO 
might be helpful. It also had a dispute with another 
neighbor state, Afghanistan. 

The Philippines and Thailand had close military 
cooperation with the United States. Manila was in 
favor of a multilateral pact due to the influence of the 


United States. The joining of the Philippines invited 
criticism from the Afro-Asian bloc, alleging that it was 
serving the designs of neocolonialism in the region. 
Thailand joined SEATO because of security concerns. 
Great Britain wanted its presence felt in the region and 
was also concerned with the security of Hong Kong 
and Malaya. France lost interest after the debacle in 
Indochina but it considered SEATO a barrier to the 
expansion of communism. Australia and New Zealand 
were committed even though an alliance with the Unit¬ 
ed States, the ANZUS pact, had been signed in 1951. 

The Soviet Union, China, and North Vietnam con¬ 
demned the treaty. They pointed out that the inclusion 
of Cambodia, Laos, and South Vietnam in the sphere 
of action of SEATO was contrary to the spirit of the 
Geneva Conference of 1954. China attacked SEATO 
for threatening peace in Asia. 

SEATO was not helpful to the United States and 
Thailand in preventing ongoing communist victories in 
Indochina, including during the Vietnam War. Thai¬ 
land and the Philippines helped the administration of 
the United States by providing air bases and sending 
troops, but in the civil war in Laos in 1961-62, it was 
more out of their close relations with the United States 
rather than an obligation under SEATO. One of the 
factors was the clause that demanded unanimity before 
action could be taken. In the meeting of the SEATO 
Council of Ministers on March 27, 1961, multilateral 
intervention was not possible due to the French oppo¬ 
sition. Great Britain also did not support intervention, 
lest it jeopardize the peace effort in Geneva in 1961 
pertaining to Laos. 

It was only a question of time before SEATO would 
end. The United States relied on its military might in 
the Vietnam War while Great Britain, France, Austra¬ 
lia, and New Zealand did not want to get involved. 
Pakistan and France withdrew from SEATO in 
November 1973 and June 1974, respectively. After the 
communist victory in the Indochinese states in 1975, 
SEATO became an anachronism in the region, and it 
was decided to disband the treaty in a meeting in Sep¬ 
tember 1975 held in New York. SEATO was formally 
dissolved two years afterward. 

See also ANZUS Treaty; Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN); North Atlantic Treaty Orga¬ 
nization (NATO). 
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Patit Paban Mishra 

Southern Baptist Convention 

The Southern Baptist Convention (SBC) is the largest 
Protestant body in the United States. Baptists emerged 
after the First Great Awakening in New England and 
quickly found the southern United States a fertile 
region for growth. Committed in equal degrees to a 
conservative doctrine, aggressive evangelism, and local 
congregational autonomy, Baptists felt the strains of 
slavery. In 1845 tensions led to the formation of the SBC, 
which allowed Baptists in the South to pursue missions 
and educational efforts on their own. Their regional 
seclusion protected the denomination from the schisms 
of the early 20th century. Indeed, Baptists eschewed 
the kind of denominational controls exercised by many 
other churches, particularly regarding doctrine. 

Free of theological controversies and experienc¬ 
ing numerical, institutional, and regional expansion. 
Southern Baptists enjoyed great self-confidence. Baptists 
believed that they were called to convert the South, that 
the South would lead the nation, and that the United 
States would lead the world. Denominational unity was 
critical to fulfilling this mission, but by the second half 
of the century expansion brought diversity, and a series 
of small theological rifts in SBC educational efforts por¬ 
tended greater controversies in the future. 

Although their divisions were mild in comparison 
with debates in other denominations, Baptists in the 
South suffered a more shattering blow during the Civil 
Rights controversies of the 1940s-70s. Many south¬ 
erners saw these changes as a threat to their traditional 
way of life. Conservatives grew anxious and less tol¬ 
erant of change of any kind; progressives felt remorse 
over decades of SBC inaction. By the 1970s prosperity 
and urbanization seemed to be taking the South into the 
secular currents sweeping the rest of the nation. It was 
against that background that a bitter battle between con¬ 
servatives and moderates exploded during the 1980s. 

For years, conservatives contended, denominational 
boards and seminaries had been controlled by liberals 
who were allowing liberalism to undercut the theologi¬ 
cal foundation of the church’s evangelistic mission. Now 
they were organizing to take back their church. From 
the moderates’ perspective this same effort appeared a 
departure from Baptist traditions of respect for local 


autonomy and the right of believers to interpret the 
Bible for themselves. Moderates charged that conserva¬ 
tives were advocating the kind of coercive denomina¬ 
tional intrusions and the mingling of religion and poli¬ 
tics that Baptists traditionally rejected. Conservatives 
successfully framed the debate as one of accepting or 
rejecting the Bible, and the majority of SBC members 
sided with them. Moderates charged them with securing 
power through questionable parliamentary maneuvers, 
but, by the end of the 1980s, the conservative takeover 
of the SBC was all but complete. 

Further reading: Ammerman, Nancy Tatom, ed. Southern 
Baptists Observed: Multiple Perspectives on a Changing 
Denomination. Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 
1993; Kell, Carl, ed. Exiled: Voices of the Southern Baptist 
Convention Holy War. Knoxville: University of Tennessee 
Press, 2006. 

John Haas 

Soviet Union, dissolution of the 

In 1989 eastern European countries of the Warsaw 
Pact, which had been beholden to the Soviet Union 
since the end of World War II, had their communist gov¬ 
ernments replaced with noncommunist governments. 
For the first time in over 30 years the borders between 
eastern and western Europe were opened. The follow¬ 
ing year the Congress of People’s Deputies changed the 
Soviet constitution and removed the Communist Party’s 
monopoly from the constitution by allowing multiple 
parties. In March the Baltic States held elections and 
their national independence parties gained majorities in 
each of the republics. At this time Lithuania decided to 
declare its independence from the Soviet Union, the first 
republic to do so. 

In June 1990 Russia declared its right to rule itself 
separate from the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
During the remainder of the summer the other repub¬ 
lics also declared their right to self-rule. Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev tried to find a way to salvage the Soviet Union. 
His efforts were to be put to a vote in August 1991, but 
hard-line communists launched an unsuccessful coup in 
Moscow. The failed coup brought the Communist Party 
down, and none of the republics was interested in trying 
to save the Soviet Union. On Christmas Day 1991 Gor¬ 
bachev resigned, ending the Soviet Union. 

Throughout 1989 Poland, East Germany, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Bulgaria, which had been 
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under Soviet control since the end of World War II, estab¬ 
lished democratic governments and cut their ties with 
the Soviet Union. Seeing these events, the Baltic coun¬ 
tries started to voice their desire to be free of the Soviet 
Union also. The Baltic countries had been absorbed by 
the Soviet Union as part of a treaty (the Nazi-Soviet Pact) 
it had made with Nazi Germany in 1939. Gorbachev 
did not care how a republic had come to be part of the 
Soviet Union; in his view none of the republics should 
be allowed to leave the Soviet Union. Seeing the events 
in eastern Europe only encouraged the Baltic republics. 
Attempts to buy off the republics with token freedoms 
only encouraged them to continue to push for separation 
from the Soviet Union. 

Following the Baltic republics’ lead was the Mol¬ 
davian Republic. Originally part of Romania, Molda¬ 
via was given to the Soviet Union as part of the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact. Independence movements also appeared in 
the Trans-Caucasian region of the Soviet Union, made 
up of the republics of Georgia, Armenia, and Azer¬ 
baijan. In Armenia and Azerbaijan, the growth in 
nationalistic parties also led to a dispute between them 
over the Nagorno-Karabakh region. In Georgia, the 
massacre of female protesters in the capital of Tbilisi 
in April 1989 only fueled the desire to be free of the 
Soviet Union. 

In early February 1990, the Communist Party’s 
Central Committee met to consider a draft proposal to 
allow multiple parties. The congress also created the 
office of the president of the Soviet Union and elected 
Gorbachev to the office. 

After the congress, in April, Gorbachev announced 
the Taw of Secession, which laid out the process that 
the republics would have to follow in order to gain their 
independence. The process was long and drawn out. 
One of the first uses of the law was to pressure Fithu- 
ania to do as the Soviet government said or face the 
consequences. Fithuanian president Vytautas Fandsber- 
gis refused, saying that a foreign power had no right to 
make decisions about how his country should be run. 
On April 18, the Soviet government started an economic 
blockade of Fithuania. The Soviets lifted the blockade 
on June 29 when the Fithuanian parliament suspended 
the independence decree. Fatvia (May 4) and Estonia 
(May 8) followed Fithuania’s lead, and even though 
Gorbachev outlawed their decrees, they did not suffer 
the blockade as Fithuania did. 

The Baltic republics were not the only ones moving 
toward independence. In Russia, the Russian Supreme 
Soviet elected Boris Yeltsin as chairman on May 29. 
Running against 13 other candidates, Yeltsin intro¬ 


duced a platform that pushed for Russian sovereignty 
in the Soviet Union, making Russian law take precedent 
over Soviet law; provided for multiparty democracy; 
and declared that Russia should conduct its own foreign 
policy with all other countries, including other repub¬ 
lics of the Soviet Union. The actual declaration came 
on June 12, 1990, at which time Russia also declared 
its right to control the natural resources of its country. 
Other republics followed suit. 

Through the end of 1990 Fithuania continued to 
try to work out a deal with the Soviet government, but 
the Soviets continued to stall. Therefore, on January 2, 
1991, Fandsbergis withdrew the suspension of the inde¬ 
pendence decree. In response to this action, paramili¬ 
tary police in Vilnius (the capital of Fithuania) and Riga 
(the capital of Fatvia) seized various buildings. Then on 
January 7 the Soviet Ministry of Defense ordered troops 
into all three of the Baltic States as well as Moldavia, 
Georgia, and the Ukraine. The Soviet military contin¬ 
ued to occupy buildings belonging to the Fithuanian 
government, and on January 13 it attacked the capital’s 
television center and in the process killed 14 people and 
wounded over 200. At about the same time, Gorbachev 
was telling the Soviet government that force would not 
be used against the people of Fithuania. These contra¬ 
dictory actions and talk hurt Gorbachev, who claimed 
not to have had any advanced knowledge of what the 
military was going to do. 

A few days later, on January 20, violence broke 
out in Fatvia when Soviet paramilitary police stormed 
a government building in Fatvia and killed two local 
police officers. The Baltic republics gained support from 
Russia when Yeltsin signed a document recognizing the 
independence of the Baltic States on behalf of Russia, 
which was exerting its right to conduct its own foreign 
policy separate from that of the Soviet Union. 

Although the Baltic republics had started out lead¬ 
ing the move toward independence from the Soviet 
Union, Russia now began to take a more prominent 
role. In January 1991 Gorbachev issued a decree that 
the Soviet army was to patrol the streets of the larger 
cities in the Soviet Union to help stop crime and con¬ 
trol protests; Russia objected. When Yeltsin attacked 
Gorbachev during a television interview, Yeltsin found 
himself under attack by various groups. Although Gor¬ 
bachev’s actions might be decidedly anti-independence 
for the republics, he still had the support of many of the 
people in the Soviet Union and Western countries. 

On March 17, 1991, the idea of maintaining a 
union of the republics was put to a vote of the people of 
the Soviet Union. The vote passed, although six of the 
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republics (Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Armenia, Geor¬ 
gia, and Moldavia) did not participate in the referen¬ 
dum since they claimed that they were not part of the 
Soviet Union. Yeltsin claimed that the referendum was 
nothing more then an attempt by Gorbachev to gener¬ 
ate support for his leadership. Gorbachev then called 
a conference and invited Yeltsin and the presidents of 
eight other republics to talk about a proposal for a new 
Union Treaty and new Union Constitution. Gorbachev 
and the other presidents signed a declaration support¬ 
ing the drafting of a new treaty and constitution. 

May saw more changes as the republics continued 
to move away from the Soviet Union. On May 5 the 
Russian branch of the KGB separated itself from the 
Soviet Union’s institution. Moldavia changed its official 
name to the Moldavian Republic, dropping the words 
Soviet and Socialist. Then on May 26 Georgia had its 
first-ever direct presidential election. 

THE COUP 

Gorbachev and Yeltsin continued to work out the 
details of the new Union Treaty. The treaty would 
keep the Soviet Union alive, but would limit the areas 
over which it could exercise control and make partici¬ 
pation in the union voluntary. Before the treaty was 
enacted, a group of hard-line communists launched 
a coup to remove Gorbachev from power. The coup 
lasted for only three days. The committee in charge of 
the coup announced a state of emergency and placed 
Gorbachev under house arrest, cutting off his ability 
to communicate with the outside world. They then 
tried to get him to sign a decree declaring a state of 
emergency, but he refused. With Gorbachev’s refusal 
to cooperate, the coup started to come unraveled. The 
plotters had planned to arrest Yeltsin also, but missed 
their chance. Instead, Yeltsin went to the Russian Par¬ 
liament building and appealed to the citizens of Mos¬ 
cow to ignore the unlawful coup. The military was 
unwilling to move against the civilians, and the coup 
ended on August 21. 

Gorbachev returned to Moscow. Because of the 
coup, Yeltsin became the hero of the hour, and his 
popularity grew rapidly. Unfortunately for Gorbach¬ 
ev, his popularity plummeted and accelerated the 
decline of the Soviet Union. Yeltsin forced Gorbachev 
to return control of the natural resources and enter¬ 
prises on Russian territory back to Russia from the 
Soviet Union. 

December saw the Soviet Union brought to an end. 
On December 1 the Ukraine held a referendum to allow 
the people to vote in support of or against the declara¬ 


tion of independence from the Soviet Union. The ref¬ 
erendum passed by a wide margin. Then the leaders 
of Russia, the Ukraine, and Belarus met to determine 
the future of the Soviet Union and their republics. On 
December 8 they announced the end of the Soviet Union 
and the creation of a Commonwealth of Independent 
States (CIS). Membership in the CIS was open to all for¬ 
mer members of the Soviet Union and any other state 
interested in joining. 

On December 12 Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajiki¬ 
stan, and Turkmenistan joined the CIS. More meetings 
were held on December 21, and Moldavia, Azerbaijan, 
and Armenia joined. During this meeting the repub¬ 
lics agreed to abolish the position of president of the 
Soviet Union. Gorbachev still held the position, but 
on December 25, he announced his resignation. With 
Gorbachev’s resignation the remaining members of the 
Soviet Parliament had the Soviet flag removed from 
the Kremlin, and at midnight on December 31, 1991, 
the Soviet Union ceased to exist. 

See also Russian Federation. 

Further reading: Hanson, Philip. The Rise and Fall of the 
Soviet Economy: An Economic History of the USSR from 
1945 . New York: Pearson Education, 2003; Pearson, Ray¬ 
mond. The Rise and Fall of the Soviet Empire. 2d ed. New 
York: Palgrave, 2002; Resmick, Stephen A., and Richard D. 
Wolff. Class Theory and History: Capitalism and Commu¬ 
nism in the USSR. New York: Routledge, 2002. 

Dallace W. Unger, Jr. 

space exploration 

Humankind’s exploration of space began in the 1950s, 
with the first satellite, the Russian Sputnik , launched by 
rocket on October 4, 1957. It was followed on Novem¬ 
ber 3 by another, carrying a dog named Laika. The Unit¬ 
ed States moved into space exploration on February 1, 
1958, with Explorer I. A stream of similar robotic craft 
followed from both countries, carrying instruments that 
made various important discoveries. 

Early space pioneering efforts built on the works 
of pre-World War II inventors such as the Russian 
schoolmaster Konstantin Tsiolkovsky, whose writings set 
out the basic principles for rocket propulsion, suggested 
multistage vehicles, and proposed liquid hydrogen as 
a fuel. In the United States, Professor Robert Goddard 
suggested a method for reaching the moon. Goddard 
built rockets too, and in 1935 successfully launched one 
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that reached a height of two kilometers. Rocketry in 
World War II saw the invention of the V2 missile, with 
a range of around 300 kilometers, a top speed of 6,000 
KPH, and a payload of over a ton. Following the war 
many German rocket engineers, including Wernher von 
Braun, were brought to the United States, while Soviet 
forces captured personnel and equipment from the V2 
launching site of Peenemunde. 

On April 12, 1961, the Soviets again led the way 
with the launch of Yuri Gagarin, a Russian cosmo¬ 
naut, into space to become the first human to leave 
Earth. His mission lasted 1 hour and 48 minutes; he 
made a single orbit of the planet. The United States 
countered with a Mercury space capsule carrying Alan 
B. Shepard on May 5. 

The effects of space travel on humans were of course 
largely unknown. The early manned missions resulted 
in considerable study of the physical damage of g-force, 
radiation, and weightlessness. Rapid developments in 
hundreds of areas followed, as spacesuits, living quarters, 
and methodologies for delivering food were all pioneered, 
along with rapid improvements in the speed, range, and 
payload of rockets. 

Meanwhile, robot explorers were recovering more 
data to inform manned missions. The first probe to 
journey to the Moon was launched on September 12, 
1959, by the Soviet Union. Luna 2 reached its desti¬ 
nation in 34 hours. The U.S. probes in the main were 
spurred by President John F. Kennedy’s address to the 
U.S. Congress on May 25, 1961. The Ranger probes 
explored the Moon’s surface, photographing it before 
crashing into it; the probe therefore provided transmit¬ 
ted data that resolved images of around half a meter 
across, in contrast to the best telescopes of the time, 
which could only resolve to around 500 meters. There 
was much debate on what the surface of the Moon 
actually looked like and whether it could support the 
landing of a heavy manned craft. Was the surface so 
rough no spacecraft could touch down without dam¬ 
age? Was the Moon dust so thick that any spacecraft 
would sink into huge drifts? 

The Lunar Orbiter series of probes were designed 
to map the surface of the Moon so the best sites for 
exploration could be chosen. By the end of the five 
missions, 99 percent of the moon had been photographed 
to a resolution of 66 meters or better, and smaller areas 
had been photographed to within one meter. The space 
race saw the Americans and the Russians competing 
as to who could reach the moon first; the dual projects 
were underscored by the cold war and the military 
implications of mastering space flight. In the end, the 


Russians never put a man onto the surface of the Moon 
but instead landed several robot explorers. 

Both sides were, by the mid-1960s, progressing 
further down the road of manned spacecraft that could 
carry more than one astronaut. The rockets to launch 
the progressively heavier spacecraft began to increase in 
size, with the eventual development of the Saturn series, 
which still remain some of the most powerful lifting 
devices ever built. In the United States, the Mercury 
one-person spacecraft was followed by the two-person 
Gemini craft. The three-person Apollo vehicles were 
developed, a two-part craft that included a lunar lander 
as well as a command section that would stay in orbit 
while the lander descended to the Moon’s surface. 

The Russian program saw many achievements. 
The first female in space was Valentina Tereshkova, 
who completed 48 orbits in the Soviet Union’s Vostok 
6 on June 16, 1963. The first space walk—a weightless 
venture outside a capsule—was achieved by Aleksei 
Leonov on March 18, 1965. The walk lasted for 10 
minutes. However, the Soviet Union’s space program 
was not without human cost: On April 23, 1967, the 
landing parachutes of the Soyuz 1 space capsule failed 
and cosmonaut Vladimir Komarov was killed. On 
January 27, 1967, the new U.S. Apollo program expe¬ 
rienced tragedy when a fire broke out in the command 
module during a launch of the first piloted flight, des¬ 
ignated AS-204. Three astronauts died: Mercury and 
Gemini mission veteran Virgil Grissom; Edward White; 
and Roger Chaffee, an astronaut preparing for his first 
spaceflight. The subsequent investigation and report 
saw substantial improvements to mission safety. The 
AS-204 mission craft was renamed Apollo 1 in honor 
of the crew. 

Powered by the enormous Saturn V three-stage 
rockets, the Apollo missions grew in their ability to take 
the astronauts further from the surface of Earth. On 
October 11, 1968, the first manned Apollo mission flew 
successfully; around the same time Russian spacecraft 
carrying live animals were successfully orbiting the 
Moon before returning to Earth. Apollo 8 made the 
first human-manned circumnavigation of the Moon in 
December 1968. Apollo 10 was a “full dress rehearsal” 
of the proposed landing and carried out all of the 
proposed operations short of an actual descent to the 
lunar surface, although it descended to within nine 
miles of the Moon in the detached lunar module. 

On July 20, 1969, after a four-day trip, Apollo 
IV s lander separated from the main spacecraft with 
astronauts Neil Armstrong and Edwin Aldrin on 
board, while Michael Collins remained in orbit. The 
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lunar module, named Eagle, successfully touched 
down, and, shortly afterward, filmed by the remotely 
controlled camera attached to the outside of the 
spacecraft, Armstrong emerged to back down the 
short ladder to the surface. His steps were watched by 
millions of people via a television signal beamed back 
to Earth, with many millions more listening via radio. 
As Armstrong’s foot touched the surface of the Moon, 
he spoke the words, “That’s one small step for a man, 
one giant leap for mankind.” Mankind had reached 
another world. 

A total of seven lunar landings were made, with 
significant achievements made on each mission. Some 
381.6 kilograms of lunar rocks were brought back 
to Earth, and each successive landing after Apollo 11 
left behind an automated surface laboratory. The last 
three missions carried extremely sophisticated mapping 
cameras, and other instruments measured magnetic 
fields, chemical composition, and radioactivity. 

CRAFT FAILURE 

Apollo 13’ s mission was aborted due to craft failure. An 
oxygen tank on the spacecraft had blown up and the 
normal supply of electricity, light, and water to the craft 
was lost around 200,000 miles from Earth. A unique 
and innovative program of rigged repairs and proce¬ 
dure invention followed, resulting in the eventual safe 
return of the three astronauts to Earth. Apollo missions 
continued until December 1972, with different sites 
visited and a wheeled lunar rover successfully deployed 
to carry astronauts further from the spacecraft. The 
missions increased the duration of time spent on the 
surface from hours to days. Twelve astronauts walked 
on the lunar surface. The last astronaut to leave the 
Moon was scientist Jack Schmitt. 

Further space exploration programs commenced 
with Skylab, a section of a Saturn V rocket that was 
successfully placed in orbit and visited on several 
occasions by teams of astronaut/scientists who stayed 
in residence for ever-lengthening periods to conduct 
experiments. The program terminated in 1979. A Sovi¬ 
et-American rendezvous in space, the Apollo-Soyuz mis¬ 
sion, took place in 1975. The development of the space 
shuttle, a reusable craft capable of returning in a glide 
to Earth’s surface, began in 1970, centering around 
the idea of a cheaper alternative to previous craft. The 
program used these spacecraft from their first flight in 
1981 until the present. The shuttle fleet can each carry 
a payload of 30,000 kilograms to orbit. Mission loads 
have consisted of satellites, experiments, and materials 
for the International Space Station. 


The Soviets also pursued a permanent presence 
in space. A series of space stations called Salyut were 
launched, using Soyuz spacecraft on ferry missions. In 
1986 Salyut was followed by the modular space station 
Mir. Following improved relations between Russia 
and other nations at the end of the cold war, Russian 
cosmonauts joined with the other countries contributing 
to, and working within, the International Space Station. 

STARK REMINDERS 

Space flight is not without its hazards, as was discov¬ 
ered in the early days of space exploration with the loss 
of the Soyuz 1 and Apollo 1 crews. Improvements in 
safety through redesign and development of spacecraft 
and propulsion systems have greatly reduced risk of 
catastrophic failure. Nevertheless, the severe stresses 
placed on spacecraft and their systems, together with 
the risk associated with the application of cutting-edge 
technology, continue to make manned spaceflight inher¬ 
ently dangerous. Stark reminders of this were the loss of 
the spacecraft and crew of the space shuttles Challenger 
and Columbia. 

The Hubble Space Telescope is the largest astronomical 
telescope ever sent into space. Launched in 1990 by a 
space shuttle, the telescope’s placement outside Earth’s 
atmosphere gives it a unique view of the universe. Built 
by the Lockheed Missiles and space company, the space 
telescope has a length of 13.3 meters, or 43 feet 6 inches; 
a diameter of 3.1-4.3 meters, or 10-14 feet; and a weight 
of 11,600 kilograms, or 25,500 pounds. 

NASA named the world’s first space-based optical 
telescope after the U.S. astronomer Edwin P. Hubble. 
Dr. Hubble confirmed an “expanding” universe, which 
provided the foundation for the big bang theory. 

With a mission duration of up to 20 years, Hubble 
is visited regularly by space shuttle crews for regular 
servicing. At an altitude of 380 miles (612 kilome¬ 
ters) in a low-Earth orbit, the telescope completes an 
orbit of Earth every 97 minutes. Sensitive to ultravio¬ 
let through near infrared light, the telescope relays to 
Earth three to four gigabytes of information per day. 
Powered by two 25-foot solar panels, the telescope has 
revealed new information on the age of the universe, 
made findings on black holes, and provided visual 
proof that dust disks around young stars are common, 
reinforcing the assumption that planetary systems are 
plentiful in the universe. 

HUBBLE’S REPLACEMENT 

Scheduled for launch in 2011, the James Webb Space 
Telescope is intended to replace Hubble. This telescope 
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will see objects 400 times fainter than those visible with 
Earth-based telescopes. By contrast, the Hubble can see 
objects 60 times fainter than those visible with Earth- 
based telescopes. 

The first components for the International Space 
Station were taken into orbit in 1998, and the station 
received its first crew on November 2, 2000, marking 
the first day a permanent human presence in space was 
achieved. The space station has grown and evolved 
into an unprecedented laboratory complex. Offering 
a microgravity environment that cannot be duplicated 
on Earth, the station furthers knowledge of science 
and of how the human body functions for extended 
periods of time in space. By the time the station had 
been operating for five years, 89 scientific investiga¬ 
tions had been conducted. A complete characterization 
study of the radiation environment in the station was 
done, with evaluation of models of radiation shield¬ 
ing by the station’s structure. With 15,000 cubic feet 
of habitable volume assembled by late 2005, the space 
station at that point had more room than a conven¬ 
tional three-bedroom house. Astronauts and scientists 
from a variety of nations have visited and worked in 
the space station. 

Civilian and private missions into space have been 
achieved. The California millionaire and former NASA 
rocket scientist Dennis Tito was the first private space 
tourist to visit the ISS for a 10-day excursion in April 
2001. Test pilot Mike Melvill took the privately built 
rocket plane Spaceship One to an altitude of more than 
100 kilometers, the acknowledged point at which space 
begins, on July, 12, 2004. 

Robot explorers have also achieved an enormous 
amount in the conquest of space. The first interplanetary 
explorer, the United States’ Mariner II, was launched 
on August, 26, 1962, to explore Venus and successfully 
reported a high surface temperature and the absence of 
a magnetic field. 

In January 2004 two NASA robot explorers named 
Spirit and Opportunity landed on Mars. The six¬ 
wheeled craft crawled over the surface, measuring, 
photographing, and analyzing, and surprised their 
controllers by continuing to function for over a year, 
during which time they traveled for several miles. On 
December 25, 2004, the NASA Cassini spacecraft, 
nearing Saturn, released the European Space Agency’s 
Huygens probe toward the surface of the ringed planet’s 
largest moon, Titan. Parachuting to the Moon’s surface, 
the probe’s cameras and spectrometers analyzed the 
chemical composition of Titan and transmitted data 
back to scientists on Earth. 



Behind for many of the first years of the space race, the United 
States won the ultimate prize: the first man on the Moon. 


Other probes have been sent to all of the planets 
in the solar system, including distant Pluto with the 
launch of the New Horizons probe in January 2006. 
Some probes have had lengthy careers and considerable 
success. The Pioneer space probe, launched on March 
2, 1972, was the first spacecraft to travel through the 
asteroid belt and the first spacecraft to make direct 
observations and obtain close-up images of Jupiter. It 
made its closest encounter with Jupiter on December 3, 
1973, passing within 81,000 miles. Pioneer’s last, very 
weak signal was received on January 23, 2003. Pioneer 
10 continues into interstellar space, heading for the red 
star Aldebaran, about 68 light years away. It will take 
Pioneer over 2 million years to reach its destination. 

Another development of the post-Moon program 
has been the space community’s understandings of 
asteroid dangers. A “dinosaur-killer” strike is now 
thought to be avoidable, due to a program of surveying 
and tracking all heavenly bodies. Such ambitious ideas 
have been supported by the success of missions such as 
the Stardust spacecraft, launched in 1999. This mission 
managed to capture particles from a comet beyond the 
Earth-Moon orbit and return them to Earth. 

Other aspects of space exploration are numerous. 
The discovery of other planets orbiting distant stars 
has been made possible; the Earth is ringed by satellites 
enabling advanced communications and a Global 
Positioning System (GPS); and superior meteorology and 
detailed imaging have been developed. Various spin-offs 
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from the space program for the everyday world include 
such variables as the development of freeze-dried foods 
and materials such as Teflon. 

Progress has been not as fast as science fiction written 
from the 1930s to the 1980s depicted—space flight has 
proved expensive and difficult, and the manned Moon 
bases and Martian cities have not happened. However, 
other nations besides the United States and the Soviet 
Union—a collective European approach and manned 
missions from China—have begun space exploration 
and plans are under way to see a human presence on 
both the Moon and Mars. 

Two basic difficulties have to be overcome if human 
exploration of other stars and their solar systems 
is to succeed. The first is the speed of the spacecraft. 
The fastest vessel ever built (by 2006) was the New 
Horizons probe, which achieved a speed shortly after 
launch of 10.07 miles per second, or 36,256 MPH. The 
nuclear-powered craft crossed the Moon’s orbit around 
nine hours after liftoff. Even at this speed, the estimated 
mission duration to Pluto is around nine years. If the 
mission were manned, this would mean an overall 
duration of 18 years traveling plus the exploration time. 
If this craft’s speed were applied to reach the nearest star 
system to Earth, the mission time would be hundreds 
of years. Therein lies the second major problem—the 
duration humans can withstand space conditions. 

The long-term effects of weightless space flight are 
still being studied, but it is doubtful that such missions 
could be withstood by a human crew. Scientists believe 
the craft would have to have some sort of gravitational 
compensation. A manned, one-way, long-term mission 
is also an unknown, although science fiction has done a 
great deal to explore both of these issues. 

Indeed, space flight may have provided some answers 
by extrapolating various scenarios from the work of 
physicists that may get around interstellar exploration 
problems. If space is not an empty vacuum and contains 
distortions, as has been proved, then the “warps” in 
space may provide points where great distances can be 
surpassed, rather in the way a fly can travel from one 
end of a curved scarf to the other end by simply flying 
between the two points rather than walking the entire 
length of the scarf. There may also be ways to build 
spacecraft that fly at much faster speeds; light sails, 
antimatter rockets, and drives utilizing alternative theo¬ 
ries of gravity and electromagnetism might allow much 
greater speeds. But then other problems arise: that of 
the relativity time-space equation, for example, and 
how to get humans to cope with the acceleration and 
deceleration speeds such a spacecraft would demand. 


Although the difficulties of exploring beyond 
the solar system are great, they may not be 
insurmountable. One fact remains: If humans want 
to survive beyond the certain degradation of our own 
star and its planetary system, then space exploration 
must be continued. 

Further reading: Cadburg, Robert, Space Race. New York: 
Harper Collins, 2006; Jet Propulsion Laboratory Web site. 
http://mars.jpl.nasa.gov (cited February 2006); Morrison, 
David. Exploring Planetary Worlds. New York: Scientific 
American Library, 1993; Nicolson, Iain. The Road to the 
Stars. Melbourne: Cassell Australia, 1978. 

Thomas A. Lewis 

Spain 

Post-World War II Spain was still affected strong¬ 
ly by the results of the Spanish civil war of 1936-39. 
Francisco Franco’s authoritarian regime continued to 
censor the press and did not abide by a constitution. 
After the defeat of fascist governments in World War 
II, Franco did mitigate some fascist tendencies within 
his government, stressing instead the Roman Catholic 
Church, the monarchy, and society as the corporatist 
pillars of Spain, but not enough to prevent economic 
isolation by other international actors. However, at the 
same time industrialization and economic development 
contributed to a contrary force of secularization. The 
corporatism of the state thus began to depend more 
and more on Franco. 

Spain’s colonial influence would not succeed Fran¬ 
co, either. The Spanish ended their rule over Spanish 
Morocco in 1956, and over the rest of their African 
colonies over the next two decades. In 1968 Spanish 
Guinea gained independence and renamed itself Equato¬ 
rial Guinea. Right before Franco died, Morocco’s King 
Hassan II took advantage of Spain’s weakness and took 
over Spain’s only remaining colony—Western Sahara— 
in the Green March. However, despite these colonial 
losses, Franco did pass on to his successor, King Juan 
Carlos, the beginnings of an economic and political lib¬ 
eralization that would reap the “Spanish Miracle.” 

Indeed, the hierarchical nature of the state did 
not persist after Franco’s death in 1975. Juan Carlos 
appointed Prime Minister Adolfo Suarez to rush in 
an era of democratization through legislation some¬ 
times referred to as the “new Bourbon restoration.” 
Suarez was elected in 1977 under the Union de Centro 
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Democratico party. After the elections, the Spanish con¬ 
stitution was drafted in 1978 by a committee made up 
of the deputies of most of the main political groups. It 
was signed by the king in 1979. Suarez’s power weak¬ 
ened, however, and he resigned as president and party 
leader on January 29, 1981. Finding a successor was 
difficult in what became a very tense political and eco¬ 
nomic climate due to economic struggle, difficulty creat¬ 
ing a new territorial organization of Spain, Euskadi Ta 
Askatasuna (or ETA, a Basque separatist organization) 
terrorist attacks, and the army’s lukewarm support of 
democratic institutions. 

In this political atmosphere, democratic governance 
in Spain was tested by a 1981 coup that was called 23- 
F and El Tejerazo. Antonio Tejero, with 200 armed 
officers from the Guardia Civil, stormed the Spanish 
Congress of Deputies as it was electing Leopoldo Calvo 
Sotelo the new Spanish president. Tejero and the offi¬ 
cers held the cabinet and parliament hostage. No one 
was harmed and the coup ended largely because the 
king called upon the army to abide by the orders of the 
democratically elected civilian authorities. 

Social democratic rule began in 1982 with Felipe 
Gonzalez’s Socialist Party winning the elections. Spain’s 
democratic rule was fairly stable from that point until 
1996. Domestic reforms under Gonzalez’s administra¬ 
tion included the legalization of abortion, education 
reforms, and increased personal freedoms. Also during 
this era, Spain made many advances in integrating back 
into the international economic and political community. 
It joined the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) and the European Economic Community in 
1986. With integration came some important changes 
for the Spanish economy. Technological and industrial 
investment in the country increased, despite its persistent¬ 
ly high unemployment rate. Ironically, although Spain 
was able to make progress in international integration, 
it still suffered from regional separatism and regional 
groups seeking autonomy from Spain. 

In 1996 Gonzalez was defeated, in part due to 
government corruption, and Jose Maria Aznar’s Popu¬ 
lar Party (PP) took over. During the PP’s term, Spain’s 
economy benefited from high domestic demand and 
export-led growth. It continued down the path of Euro¬ 
pean integration, joining the Economic and Monetary 
Union (EMU) and adopting the euro in 1999. Yet again 
Spain suffered from internal divisions. ETA attacked 
tourists and Spanish officials again in 1999. Neverthe¬ 
less, the PP won the 2000 elections. The attacks contin¬ 
ued. In 2001 army Lieutenant Colonel Pedro Antonio 
Blanco Garcia was assassinated. An enormous street 


demonstration of over 1 million Spaniards protesting 
the assassination occurred the next day. Unfortunately, 
the killings continued. After some ETA members were 
killed in a car bomb that August, the ETA retaliated 
with a series of the bloodiest attacks since 1992, which 
included the assassination of Supreme Court justice 
Jose Francisco Querol Lombardero, his driver, body¬ 
guard, and a bystander, and injuries to 60 others. 

In 2003 Aznar supported the U.S. “War on Terror” in 
the Iraq War, possibly resulting in the March 11, 2004, 
train bombings in Madrid. Nearly 200 people were killed 
and over 1,500 injured. Although the government blamed 
ETA, al-Qaeda operatives carried out the attacks. In the 
elections that followed, the PP lost to the Socialist Party. 
Jose Luis Rodriguez Zapatero took over as prime minis¬ 
ter. Aznar, however, had decided not to run, despite not 
being barred from running for a third term. 

Zapatero immediately withdrew Spanish troops 
from Iraq. Under his administration, Spain approved a 
same-sex marriage law with the support of a majority 
of the population. In contrast to Aznar, Zapatero’s rela¬ 
tions with the United States were strained. However, he 
maintained good relations with the United Nations 
and the European Union. 

See also Morocco; Portugal (1930-PRESENT). 

Further reading: Anderson, Wayne. The ETA: Spain’s Basque 
Terrorists. New York: Rosen Publishing Group, 2002; Cow¬ 
ans, Jon. Modern Spain: A Documentary History. Philadel¬ 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2003; Tortell, Gabri¬ 
el, and Valerie Herr. The Development of Modern Spain: An 
Economic History of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centu¬ 
ries. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2000. 

Ashley Thirkill-Mackelprang 

Sri Lanka 

The island nation of the Democratic Socialist Republic 
of Sri Lanka gained independence from British rule on 
February 4, 1948. The country followed a nonaligned 
foreign policy and participated in various world bod¬ 
ies such as the United Nations, the World Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund, and the Asian 
Development Bank. 

Sri Lanka also became a member of the South Asian 
Association for Regional Cooperation (SAARC). For 
10 years the country was ruled by the United National 
Party (UNP) of Don Stephen Senanayake (1884-1952). 
After facing hardship under a socialist economy, Sri 
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Lanka became the first country in South Asia to liber¬ 
alize its economy. 

The government passed the 1956 Sinhala Only Act, 
which made Sinhala the official language. The onslaught 
of Singhalese nationalism marginalized the Tamils. The 
Tamils, living in the north and east, constituted about 
18 percent of the population. They feared dominance by 
the Sinhala majority, who were 74 percent of the popula¬ 
tion. A separatist movement was launched, resulting in 
confrontation between the two communities. 

The concept of Tamil Elam (homeland) was broached 
by several Tamil militant groups. The Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil Eelam (LTTE), under the leadership of Velupil- 
lai Prabhakaran, was emerging as the leading militant 
group. A large-scale riot broke out in 1977, and in the 
1980s civil war broke out. Terrorist attacks by the LTTE 
and riots became common. Indian premier Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi was assassinated by Tamil militants in the state of 
Tamil Nadu, India. The president of Sri Lanka, Ranas- 
inghe Premadasa, also was assassinated in Colombo. 

After two decades of bloodshed, there was a for¬ 
mal cease-fire in February 2002 under the auspices of 
the government of Norway. Chandrika Bandaranaike 
of the Sri Lanka Freedom Party became president. 
Meanwhile, the country was devastated by a tsuna¬ 
mi in 2004. A lasting solution to the ethnic conflict 
had proved illusory, and large-scale human rights vio¬ 
lations were committed by the army and the LTTE. 
Civil war began again in 2005, and violence continued 
in 2006. Peace talks were held in February and April 
2006 in Geneva, but these did not produce any con¬ 
crete results. In July and August 2006 there was heavy 
fighting in the Muslim-dominated Muttur region. 

See also Tamil Tigers. 

Further reading: Rotberg, Robert I. Creating Peace in Sri 
Lanka. Washington, DC: Brookings Institution Press, 1999; 
Tambiah, Stanley J. Sri Lanka: Ethnic Fratricide and the 
Dismantling of Democracy. Chicago: University of Chica¬ 
go Press, 1991; Woost, Michael D. and Deborah Winslow. 
Economy, Culture, and Civil War in Sri Lanka. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 2004. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 

Begun in 1954 and completed in 1959, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, a wonder of engineering for its time, is a 2,342- 
mile-long series of canals, locks, and seaways constructed 


jointly by Canada and the United States to allow ocean¬ 
going vessels access to the Great Lakes. It streamlined 
shipping and created additional hydroelectric facilities 
along its route. 

The seaway opened to commercial traffic on April 
25, 1959. The total cost was $470 million, of which 
Canada provided $336.2 million and the United States 
$133.8 million. Canada’s St. Lawrence Seaway Man¬ 
agement Corporation manages 13 locks, while the U.S. 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation man¬ 
ages two locks. The hydroelectric facilities are adminis¬ 
tered by Ontario Power and the New York State Power 
Authority. Depending on weather conditions and ice 
management, the seaway is generally open from April to 
mid-December, approximately 250 days per year. 

There are seven locks between Montreal and Lake 
Ontario, a distance of 187 miles. Each lock is 766 feet 
in length, 80 feet wide, and 30 feet deep, and all chan¬ 
nels are dredged to a depth of 27 feet. To ensure proper 
depth it was necessary to flood some areas, displacing 
and relocating residents of river towns. Technically not 
part of the seaway, the two Soo Locks in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, are slightly larger and connect the upper Great 
Lakes with Lake Superior. 

Ninety percent of the freight shipped consists of bulk 
commodities. Westbound traffic primarily carries car¬ 
goes of steel, coal, and iron ore; 40 percent of eastbound 
cargo is grain. Inter-lake trade accounts for four times 
the tonnage handled for international markets. 

In recent years, proposals by the U.S. and Canadian 
governments to deepen the seaway and enlarge its locks 
have met with resistance. Those who seek to expand 
seaway traffic point out that the St. Lawrence project is 
operating at only half the capacity envisioned when the 
project began in the 1950s, while another, even older, 
water “highway,” the Panama Canal, is achieving full 
capacity and more. 

Opponents of the seaway’s expansion fear damage to 
water quality in the world’s greatest freshwater system 
and point to damage already caused by invasive animal 
and plant species introduced by shipping on the seaway. 
Studies claim that 182 nonnative species have entered 
the Great Lakes system, two-thirds of them since 1959 
when the seaway opened. 

Further reading: Lesstrang, Jacques. Seaway: The Untold 
Story of North America’s Fourth Coast. Seattle: Salisbury 
Press, 1976; Mabee, Carleton. The Seaway Story. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1961. 
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student movements (1960s) 

The most striking result of the baby boom was the activ¬ 
ism of college students during the 1960s. In the United 
States, the initial impetus for student activism came from 
the Civil Rights movement. As the decade wore on, 
students in the United States and elsewhere found more 
elements of the “establishment” that required political 
action: the Vietnam War, the draft, and charges that 
universities were complicit with the military. 

The first major student protest organization, the Stu¬ 
dent Non-Violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), was 
founded in 1960 by Ella Baker, who had organized the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference for Martin 
Luther King, Jr. She believed that existing civil rights 
organizations were out of touch with African-American 
students who were willing to push the movement further. 
Also in 1960 Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) 
emerged from the Student League for Industrial Democ¬ 
racy, created in the 1930s to try to build a political left in 
Great Depression America. 

SDS became the central institution of what would 
soon be called the New Left. In June 1962, 59 SDS mem¬ 
bers and sympathizers, including some SNCC members, 
assembled at an ALL-CIO camp in Port Huron, Michi¬ 
gan, to develop a political manifesto. The resulting Port 
Huron Statement was written by student Tom Hayden. 
It suggested that U.S. universities should become the 
locus for a new movement concerned with empowering 
individuals and communities. 

SNCC was the first of these organizations to achieve 
national prominence. Its members, who had initiated 
sit-ins at segregated lunch counters, took part in the 
Lreedom Rides of 1961, testing federal court orders 
desegregating interstate bus terminals. They conducted 
voter registration programs in several southern cities and 
demonstrated against segregation. 

In 1964 SNCC and CORE (the Congress of Racial 
Equality) staged “Lreedom Summer,” during which white 
college students were invited to teach African-American 
children and assist with voter registration efforts in Mis¬ 
sissippi. During that summer, three student activists, 
whites Michael Schwerner and Andrew Goodman and 
African-American James Chaney, were murdered by 
white racists. The University of California, Berkeley’s 
Lree Speech Movement began when students returning 
from Lreedom Summer found their university restricting 
political activity on campus. 

White resistance to the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
the 1965 Voting Rights Act led activists in both SDS and 
SNCC to see themselves as allies of revolutionaries in 



Students demonstrate against the war in Vietnam during the March 
on the Pentagon in 1967. 


the rest of the world and to move further left. Stokely 
Carmichael (later Kwami Ture), who became chairman 
of SNCC in 1966, coined the slogan “Black Power” to 
express African-American pride, which had the effect of 
driving white activists out of the organization. 

SDS and other white-dominated activist groups had, 
by this time, become outraged at the escalation of the 
war in Vietnam. The first “teach-in” against the war took 
place at the University of Michigan during the spring of 
1965. In April a march on Washington organized by SDS 
drew 20,000 protesters. It was the first of many. 

Concentration on antiwar politics had an unfore¬ 
seen consequence. In 1964 SNCC staffers Mary King 
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and Casey Hayden anonymously circulated a position 
paper noting male dominance in movement organiza¬ 
tion. Later, they publicly raised the importance of femi¬ 
nism in civil rights and antiwar groups. Some men in 
the movement saw women’s issues as a trivial distrac¬ 
tion from their own concerns about the draft. King and 
Hayden’s work led to women’s caucuses. 

Between 1964 and 1969 many of the nation’s college 
campuses became stages for student activism, whether 
connected to the war or not. Black students occupied 
buildings at the University of Chicago, Brandeis, and 
Cornell (armed with rifles). University officials were held 
hostage at Columbia University, Trinity College, and San 
Fernando Valley State College (now California State Uni¬ 
versity Northridge). Students stormed boards of regents 
meetings and occupied buildings and offices. 

In May 1968 youth uprisings in Paris near¬ 
ly brought down the government of Charles de 
Gaulle. A general strike led by elite Sorbonne uni¬ 
versity students, joined by many French workers, 
decried France’s education system and its role in 
the Vietnam War. That same year, Czechoslovakia’s 
“Prague Spring” tried to implement “socialism with 
a human face” in the teeth of Soviet domination. In 
August Warsaw Pact troops crushed the movement, 
while in the United States riots erupted between Chi¬ 
cago police and student activists during the Demo¬ 
cratic National Convention. 

Violence escalated in 1970 when National Guard 
units shot and killed students protesting the Vietnam 
War at Kent State and Jackson State Universities, 
touching off protests on many other campuses. But by 
then SNCC and SDS were collapsing. SDS had splin¬ 
tered at its 1969 convention into a number of groups, 
the best known of which, the Weathermen, took its 
name from a Bob Dylan song. Renamed the Weath¬ 
er Underground, this group is best remembered for 
a Greenwich Village explosion in which three mem¬ 
bers blew themselves up while assembling explosives. 
Broad-based student activism declined after the draft 
was discontinued in 1973. 

See also counterculture in the United States and 
Europe. 

Further reading: Carson, Clayborne. In Struggle: SNCC and 
the Black Awakening of the 1960s. Cambridge, MA: Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1981; Miller, James. Democracy Is in 
the Streets: From Fort Huron to the Siege of Chicago. Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1994. 
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suburbanization, U.S. 

Suburbanization describes a process by which U.S. 
city dwellers moved from central cities into residen¬ 
tial areas characterized by single-family homes with 
lawn space. It is generally associated with the period 
directly following World War II, but suburbanization 
is a much older process. The term “suburb” has been 
in use since 1800. Although it originally applied to a 
pastoral existence, connected to but outside the cen¬ 
tral city, it is now associated with the basic ideals of 
U.S. family life. 

The form of the U.S. city has been changing since 
the development of the steam engine. As the railroad 
replaced the stagecoach as a means of transportation, 
it became possible to live farther from the center of the 
city while still working in the central business district. 
The streetcar accelerated this outward movement, and 
automobiles accelerated it even more, creating “bed¬ 
room communities” with access to commuter trains, 
buses and ferries, and parking lots. By 1940 only 20 
percent of U.S. citizens lived in the suburbs, which were 
regarded as communities for the upper class. 

A shortage of housing in cities with significant con¬ 
centrations of war-related industries led to the build¬ 
ing of suburban communities to house workers during 
World War II, but the diversion of resources for the war 
effort created a national housing shortage for return¬ 
ing servicemen. Ninety-seven percent of all new single¬ 
family dwellings built between 1946 and 1956 were 
surrounded by their own plots. 

The period saw the cottage industry of single-fam¬ 
ily home construction transformed into a major manu¬ 
facturing process. The most famous example of this is 
Levittown, which is named after the family who built 
it. In 1946 Levittown was 4,000 acres of potato fields 
in Long Island, New York; by 1950 it was a town 
with 17,400 separate houses. Similarly the develop¬ 
ers of Lakewood, in Los Angeles County, California, 
purchased 3,500 acres in 1949 and had built and sold 
17,500 houses by 1953. 

The new suburbs were characterized by low den¬ 
sity, architectural monotony, and economic and racial 
homogeneity. Soon businesses, especially retailers, 
opened branch stores in the suburbs, creating shop¬ 
ping malls to reach consumers who had moved there. 
The suburbs continue to grow as the urban/suburban 
relationship in the nation’s metropolitan areas evolves. 
This is evident in the explosive growth of suburbia in 
the formerly rural hinterlands of cities in the southern 
and southwestern United States, now known as the Sun 
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Belt, which attract homeowners with promises of fine 
weather, large acreages, and air-conditioning. 

See also interstate highway system, U.S. 

Further reading: Baxandall, Rosalyn, and Elizabeth Ewen. 
Picture Windows: How the Suburbs Happened. New York: 
Basic Books, 2000; Elayden, Dolores. Building Suburbia: 
Green Fields and Urban Growth, 1820-2000. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 2003. 
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Sudanese civil wars (1970-present) 

The Sudan has been the theater for several major inter- 
communal conflicts since the 1950s. During the British 
administration of the Sudan under the Condominium 
Agreement, North and South Sudan had been adminis¬ 
tered separately. The north, with historic ties to Egypt, 
was predominantly Muslim and Arabic speaking. The 
population in the south was primarily black and a mix¬ 
ture of Christians and animists, speaking a variety of 
African languages. The British restricted Sudanese living 
north of the 10th parallel from traveling farther south, 
and the Sudanese living below the 8th parallel from trav¬ 
eling north. This helped sow the seeds of future conflicts. 

The first Sudanese civil war broke out shortly before 
Sudanese independence in 1956 and lasted until 1972. 
The Addis Ababa Agreement was signed in 1972, ending 
hostilities and giving the southern Sudan considerable 
self-rule and autonomy. The peace held until President 
Jaafar Muhammad Numeiri broke the agreement in 
1983 by trying to create a federated Sudan. President 
Numeiri moved to implement Islamic sharia law over 
all of the Sudan, including the Christian population. 
Newly discovered oil reserves in the southern territory 
also provided a motive for more northern interference 
in the region. Led by Colonel John Garang, the Sudan 
People’s Liberation Movement and the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Army (SPLA) launched an all-out war against 
northern domination, further weakening Numeiri. 

The Numeiri regime was overthrown in a military- 
led coup in 1985, but the civil war continued as Islamist 
forces gained power in Khartoum. Negotiations for a 
cease-fire ended in 1986 when SPLA forces shot down a 
civilian aircraft. The National Islamic Lront (NIL) then 
joined the northern forces to ensure that Islamic law 
was retained. This endangered hopes for future peace 
talks because one of the primary demands of those in 
the south had been the repeal of Islamic law. 


Southern forces retained control over most of the 
southern countryside, and in 1989 further negotiations 
collapsed over the issue of Islamic law. In 1991 the tide 
changed when the Ethiopian government was deposed, 
depriving the south of its main ally and arms supplier. 
Inter-rival fighting among groups in the south further 
weakened the resistance against the north. As almost 
all of the fighting had occurred in southern provinces, 
the region had experienced massive population disloca¬ 
tion, food shortages, and destruction. Throughout the 
1990s, the south was torn apart by inter-tribal warfare 
as well as numerous offensives from the north. 

With substantial international pressure, the 2003 
peace talks made progress, and the two sides signed 
the Naivasha Treaty on January 9, 2005. The treaty 
guaranteed autonomy for southern Sudan for six years, 
after which a referendum was to be held regarding 
complete independence. Monies from oil reserves were 
to be divided equally between the north and south, and 
both north and south armies were allowed to remain 
in place. The peace treaty was imperiled after John 
Garang, the new co-vice president, was killed in a heli¬ 
copter crash. Riots broke out in the south, where many 
believed the regime in Khartoum had been responsible 
for Garang’s death. However, a tentative peace held, 
and Salva Kiir Mayardit became the new SPLA leader 
and Sudanese vice president. 

The United Nations (UN) established the UN Mis¬ 
sion to Sudan under UN Security Council Resolution 1590 
in March 2005; the mission was to protect and promote 
human rights in southern Sudan and to help to maintain 
the peace. However, an uprising in the western Darfur 
region put the mission and Sudanese unity in danger. 

The Darfur region, predominantly Muslim, rebelled 
in 2003, accusing the government of neglect; it used this 
as a basis for secessionist claims. The central government 
launched a brutal campaign of scorched earth against 
Darfur and aligned itself with Arab militias known 
as the Janjaweed. Many in Darfur fled into neighbor¬ 
ing Chad, thereby creating an international crisis. By 
2006 the government in Khartoum claimed victory and 
signed the Darfur Peace Agreement supervised by the 
African Union Mission in Sudan, but this failed to halt 
hostilities, and the conflict continues. 

These ongoing civil wars have decimated large sec¬ 
tors of the Sudanese economy. The fluctuating price of 
cotton, the primary cash crop, has further weakened 
Sudan’s economic prospects. The discovery of small 
oil reserves raised hopes, but with the ongoing vio¬ 
lence, it is difficult to gauge the positive effects of this 
resource. Severe labor shortages and the emigration of 
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large portions of the educated elite in both the north 
and south have also had negative impacts on Sudan’s 
recovery. Therefore it seems likely that the Sudan will 
remain a volatile and unstable region for the foresee¬ 
able future. 

Further reading: Johnson, Douglas Hamilton. The Root 
Causes of Sudan’s Civil Wars. Bloomington: Indiana Univer¬ 
sity Press, 2003; Prunier, Gerard. Darfur: The Ambiguous 
Genocide. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2005. 
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Suharto, Haji Mohammad 

(1921- 2008) Indonesian president 

The second president of Indonesia after Sukarno, Gen¬ 
eral Haji Mohammad Suharto was born June 8, 1921, 
in Kemusuk Argamulja, central Java. His military career 
began with the Japanese occupation from 1942 to 1945. 
After Sukarno’s declaration of independence in 1945, 
Suharto fought against the Dutch and later joined the 
Indonesian National Army. In the violent upheaval of 
1965, he was instrumental in crushing the Partai Kom- 
munist Indonesia (PKI, or Indonesian Communist 
Party) coup and rose rapidly after this event. 

As Sukarno’s political authority weakened, Suharto 
began to strengthen his position. By an executive order 
in 1966, Sukarno was forced to grant emergency pow¬ 
ers to Suharto. Under Suharto Orde Baru (New Order) 
was established, emphasizing economic development 
and social harmony. Relations with Western countries 
improved and confrontation with Malaysia ended, but 
relations with China deteriorated. Indonesia became a 
founding member of the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN). The military became power¬ 
ful and extended its hold over economic management, 
which led to large-scale corruption. Suharto also restrict¬ 
ed political party activity. By March 1967 he was the 
acting president and he was elected president on March 
21, 1968. He continued to hold the office until 1998, 
being reelected unopposed five times. His Golkar Party 
also won every election during this time. 

Suharto’s regime suppressed secessionist movements 
and added Western New Guinea, a former Dutch col¬ 
ony under United Nations (UN) temporary executive 
authority after a stage-managed election in 1969. How¬ 
ever, he had to deal with the Organisasi Papua Merdeka 
(OPM, or Free Papua Movement) and its guerrilla cam¬ 
paign against the government of Indonesia. 


Suharto also faced problems from the province of 
Aceh after the formation of the Gerakan Aceh Merde¬ 
ka (GAM, or Free Aceh Movement), which demanded 
independence in 1976. He suppressed the rebellion by 
force and martial law, but discontent remained. 

East Timor was a former Portuguese colony. 
Suharto ordered an invasion and incorporated it into 
Indonesia in 1976. A guerrilla war against Indonesian 
occupation continued amid reports of brutality by the 
army. In 1998 talks between Portugal, Indonesia, and 
the United Nations resulted in a plebiscite for the East 
Timorese people. However, the Indonesian army and 
a pro-Indonesian militia unleashed a reign of terror in 
the region that killed more than 1,300 people and sent 
300,000 people fleeing into West Timor. 

Suharto faced challenges on the economic front 
also, as his profligate spending and corruption forced the 
economy to falter. Beginning in the 1990s, opposition to 
his authoritarian regime gained intensity. The financial 
crisis of Asia in 1997 resulted in the plummeting value 
of the Indonesia currency, which lost 80 percent of its 
value in 1998. Riots escalated after May 1998, causing 
him to resign on May 21, 1998. He was replaced by 
Vice President Jusuf Habibie. 

Suharto was placed under house arrest in 2000. In 
2003 the Human Rights Commission of Indonesia began 
to examine atrocities committed under his regime. By 
then Suharto was in poor health, often hospitalized, and 
therefore spared prosecution. Indonesia returned to dem¬ 
ocratic government after his fall. Suharto died in Jakarta 
on January 27, 2008, from multiple organ failure. 

Further reading: Aspinall, Edward. Opposing Suharto: 
Compromise, Resistance, and Regime Change in Indone¬ 
sia. Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2005; Challis, 
Roland. Shadow of a Revolution: Indonesia and the Gener¬ 
als. Gloucestershire, UK: Sutton Publishing, 2001; Dijk, Kees 
Van. A Country in Despair: Indonesia Between 1997 and 
2000. Leiden: KITLV Press, 2002; Elson, R.E. Suharto: A 
Political Biography. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2002;-. Suharto: Politics and Power in Modern Indo¬ 

nesia. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2002. 
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Sukarno, Ahmed 

(1901-1970) Indonesian leader 

A charismatic leader, Ahmed Sukarno left an indelible 
imprint on the history and politics of Indonesia. Born 
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on June 6, 1901, he was the most important leader 
of the nationalist movement and the first president 
of the Indonesian Republic. After graduating from 
Bandung Technische Hoogeschool in 1926, Sukarno 
joined the nationalist movement and was instrumen¬ 
tal in establishing the Perserikatan Nasional Indonesia 
(PNI, Indonesian Nationalist Union) on July 4, 1927. 
The PNI voiced the indigenous sentiment against 
colonial rule. He was imprisoned and exiled, return¬ 
ing to Jakarta after the Japanese occupation in 1942. 
Sukarno had a flair for flamboyant oratory. Sukarno 
enumerated the Pancasila, or five moral postulates, on 
June 1, 1945, as guidelines for governing Indonesia: 
nationalism, internationalism, consent, social justice, 
and belief in God. Unable to suppress the indepen¬ 
dence movement, the Netherlands signed the Hague 
Agreement of December 27, 1949, ending its colonial 
rule. Sukarno and Muhammad Hatta became presi¬ 
dent and prime minister, respectively. 

The new constitution provided for a parliamen¬ 
tary form of government in which president Sukarno 
was a mere figurehead, with his rivals dominating the 
political scene. There was political instability and the 
collapse of five successive cabinets in six years. There 
were revolts against the central authority in West Java, 
Kalimantan, south Sulawesi, and Sumatra. Sukarno 
criticized the ineffective government and began to 
assert his authority gradually from 1955, instituting a 
“guided democracy” in 1957 that replaced democrat¬ 
ic with authoritarian rule. On July 5, 1959, Sukarno 
reinstituted the 1945 constitution, assuming executive 
authority, ruling by decree. In July 1963 Sukarno was 
made president for life by a compliant assembly. 

From the early 1960s Sukarno directed his atten¬ 
tion to grandiose plans of projecting Indonesia into 
the international arena and himself as leader of the 
nonaligned bloc. 

Examples of his image building were his host¬ 
ing of the 29-nation Afro-Asian conference at Ban¬ 
dung in 1955. He also hosted the Asian Games and 
the games of the Newly Emerging Forces (NEF). In 


1957 he nationalized Dutch businesses. In 1963 he 
annexed the western half of Papua New Guinea, or 
Dutch New Guinea. 

Sukarno broke off relations with the newly formed 
Malaysia in 1963 and attempted to destabilize it by 
guerrilla attacks. Indonesia withdrew from the Unit¬ 
ed Nations after the admission of Malaysia. Sukar¬ 
no then consulted communist nations with Moscow 
responding with foreign aid. Domestically, inflation, 
corruption, deficit spending, and victimization of the 
Chinese business community led to economic ruin. 
Inflation reached a staggering proportion, and the 
economy was on the brink of collapse. 

The attempted coup in September 1965 sealed Sukar¬ 
no’s fate. General Haji Mohammad Suharto took lead¬ 
ership in crushing the coup on September 30. As a result, 
the political authority of Sukarno was fatally weakened 
by Suharto, who became the president in March 1967. 
Sukarno, stripped of presidential powers, was banned 
from any political activity and remained under house 
arrest in Jakarta until his death on June 21, 1970. 

There was a revival of the popularity of Sukarno 
in 1980s, because many people had become disen¬ 
chanted with the dictatorial military regime of Suhar¬ 
to. They honored his struggle against colonialism. 
Megawati Sukarnoputri, his eldest daughter, became 
the symbol of the pro-democracy movement that 
opposed Suharto, and she was elected president of 
Indonesia from 2001 to 2004. 

Further reading: Hering, Bob. Soekarno: Founding Father 
of Indonesia 1901-1945. Leiden: KITLV Press, 2002; Leifer, 
Michael. Indonesia’s Foreign Policy. Boston and London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1983; Legge, John D. Sukarno: A Politi¬ 
cal Biography. Singapore: Archipelago Press, 2003; Salt- 
ford, John. United Nations and the Indonesian Takeover of 
West Papua, 1962-1969: The Anatomy of a Betrayal. New 
York: Routledge, 2003; Sardesai, D. R. Southeast Asia: 
Past and Present. New Delhi: Vikas, 1981. 
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Taiwan (Republic of China) 

The Nationalist (Kuomintang, or KMT) government of 
the Republic of China (ROC) lost the civil war against 
the Chinese Communist Party in 1949 and retreated 
to Taiwan, an island province that had been seized by 
Japan in 1895 and returned to China after World War 
II. About 2 million people from mainland China fled to 
Taiwan, joining about 6 million people who had earlier 
migrated to the island, mainly from the Fujian (Fukien) 
province across the Taiwan Strait. 

Chiang Kai-shek, who was elected president of 
China under the constitution in 1947 and who had 
stepped down in 1949, resumed his presidency in 1950. 
He was reelected president four more times and died in 
1975. Chiang ruled Taiwan in an authoritarian manner 
and invoked martial law because of the threat of inva¬ 
sion from the communist-ruled People’s Republic of 
China (PRC). With the failure of the George Marshall 
mission to mediate the Chinese civil war, the United 
States became a bystander in the Chinese conflict until 
the invasion of Communist North Korea (later aided 
by “volunteers” from the PRC) of pro-Western South 
Korea in 1950. The U.S. Seventh Fleet then began to 
patrol the Taiwan Strait to prevent a PRC invasion of 
Taiwan, and in 1952 the United States and the ROC 
signed a Mutual Defense Treaty (ended in 1979), which 
provided protection for Taiwan. 

By 1954 Chiang’s government had completed a suc¬ 
cessful equitable land reform that transferred ownership 
to cultivators. Resource-poor Taiwan relied on social 


and educational reforms to produce a literate citizenry. 
U.S. economic aid helped to reform all aspects of the 
economy so that an even greater rate of growth became 
possible when it ended in 1964. Industrial development 
began with labor-intensive light industries that capital¬ 
ized on a literate workforce. Infrastructure building 
allowed the economy to shift to heavy, and later high 
technology, industries. 

In 1978 the National Assembly elected Chiang 
Ching-kuo (son of Chiang Kai-shek) president; he was 
reelected in 1984 and died in 1989. Chiang Ching-kuo 
accelerated the rapid economic development of Taiwan, 
called an economic miracle by the rest of the world. He 
began political reforms that ended martial law, granted 
freedom of the press, and allowed opposition politi¬ 
cal parties. The Chiang “dynasty” ended with Chiang 
Ching-kuo’s death (he had disavowed succession by his 
family members), and he was followed by his vice presi¬ 
dent, Lee Teng-hui. Lee continued democratization and 
won two more terms, the second by a universal suffrage 
vote (rather than election by the National Assembly) 
under an amended constitution. In the 2000 election, 
the opposition Democratic Progressive Party candidate 
won the presidency. Taiwan thus added to its accom¬ 
plishments the “political miracle” of a peaceful trans¬ 
formation from one-party rule to multiparty democracy 
without violence. With a population of 23 million, it 
continued to be one of the most advanced and prosper¬ 
ous nations in Asia. However, Taiwan’s political future 
remained unclear because of the PRC’s stated goal of 
national unification, by force if necessary. 
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See also Democratic Progressive Party and Chen 
Shui-bian (Chen Shui-pien). 

Further reading: Clough, Ralph N. Reaching Across the 
Taiwan Strait, People-to-People Diplomacy. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1993; Hu, Jason C., ed. Quiet Revolutions 
on Taiwan Republic of China. Taipei: Kwang Hwa Publish¬ 
ing, 1994; Lee Wei-chin and T. Y. Yang, eds. Sayonara to the 
Lee Teng-hui Era, Politics in Taiwan, 1988-2000. Lanham, 
MD: University Press of America, 2003; Taylor, Jay. The 
Generalissimo’s Son: Chiang Ching-kuo and the Revolutions 
in China and Taiwan. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2000. 
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Taliban 

Osama bin Laden was born on March 10, 1957, in 
Riyadh, into a family who owned a construction dynasty 
estimated worth $5 billion by the mid-1990s. When the 
Soviets invaded Afghanistan in 1979, they began a war 
in which 1 million people were killed and 5 million were 
sent into exile. During the war, Osama bin Laden, then 
22, lobbied his family and friends to support the cause of 
the Afghan freedom fighters, the mujahideen, and made 
several trips to Pakistan, where he continued his fund¬ 
raising work. During this time the United States also 
supported the cause of the mujahideen against the Sovi¬ 
ets. The Reagan administration authorized the CIA to 
establish training camps for the mujahideen in Afghani¬ 
stan and Pakistan and asked King Fahd of Saudi Arabia 
to match U.S. contributions. King Fahd instructed the 
minister of intelligence, Turki al-Faisal, to raise money 
from private sources and Faisal, knowing of bin Lad¬ 
en’s efforts toward the cause, entrusted bin Laden with 
the task of raising money. Besides raising money for the 
effort, bin Laden helped encourage Arab volunteers to 
fight in Afghanistan against the Soviets. He kept a data¬ 
base of his volunteers; the word database translates to 
Arabic as al-Qaeda. 

When the Soviets left Afghanistan in 1989, the 
United States withdrew its support for the mujahideen, 
and the country was plunged into chaos and civil war. 
When Iraq, built up as a major military power by the 
United States against Iran, invaded Kuwait, the United 
States sent thousands of troops into Saudi Arabia. The 
U.S.-Saudi alliance was criticized by bin Laden, who 
objected to the presence of U.S. troops on land sacred 
to Muslims. Bin Laden began publicly criticizing the 


Saudi regime. As a result, he was placed under house 
arrest. He convinced King Fahd that he had business 
to take care of in Pakistan as a means of escaping the 
country, and eventually found refuge in Sudan with 
Hasan al-Turabi, the leader of the country’s Islamic 
Front. While in Sudan, bin Laden opposed the presence 
of U.S. troops in Somalia, and al-Qaeda affiliates in 
Yemen bombed two hotels housing American troops in 
transit to Somalia. Following an attack by al-Qaeda on 
the World Trade Center in 1993, the Saudi government 
froze bin Laden’s assets in the country and stripped him 
of his citizenship. 

Meanwhile, in 1994, the Taliban (translated as 
“students”), a small group of graduates from madrassas 
(schools of Islamic learning) led by Mullah Muhammad 
Umar, took control of the city of Kandahar, Afghani¬ 
stan. The Taliban were able to seize leaders of warring 
factions, and called for the city to disarm. Fatigued by 
two years of anarchy, the city willingly agreed to the 
restoration of order. The Taliban announced that it was 
their duty to set up an Islamic society in Afghanistan, 
and gained popular support. By 1996 they had taken 
Kabul and established a government willing to provide 
sanctuary to Osama bin Laden and to accept his sup¬ 
port of their regime. In 2000, bin Laden was linked to 
the attack on the American guided missile destroyer 
USS Cole in Aden Harbor, Yemen, and on September 
ii, 2001 , al-Qaeda was held responsible by the United 
States for the attack on the twin towers and the Pen¬ 
tagon. While the Taliban regime fell as a result of U.S. 
attacks on Afghanistan on October 10, 2001, the Unit¬ 
ed States was unable to capture Osama bin Laden or 
destroy the Taliban. 

Further reading: Bergson, Peter. Holy War, Inc: Inside the 
Secret World of Osama Bin Laden. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 2001; Haqqani, Husain. Pakistan: Between 
Mosque and Military. Washington, DC: Carnegie Endow¬ 
ment for International Peace, Brookings Institution Press, 
2005; Rashid, Ahmed. Taliban: Militant Islam, Oil, and Fun¬ 
damentalism in Central Asia. New Haven, CT: Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press, 2000; Schulze, Reinhard. A Modern History of the 
Islamic World. New York: NYU Press, 2002. 

Taymiya R. Zaman 

Tamil Tigers 

The Tamil Tigers, officially known as the Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam, or LTTE, concentrate operations 
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predominantly in Sri Lanka with the goal of achieving 
a separate state for the majority Tamil regions locat¬ 
ed in north and east Sri Lanka. The rebel group gains 
much of its internal support from the Tamil agricul¬ 
tural workers and dislocated Tamil youths. Tamil Tiger 
operations have targeted both military and political 
objectives since the early 1970s. The United States, the 
European union, Canada, and India all consider the 
Tamil Tigers a terrorist organization. Under the leader¬ 
ship of its founder, Velupillai Prabhakaran, the LTTE 
argues that they are freedom fighters. 

Until the 1970s the Tamils insisted upon autonomy 
but did not resort to violent methods. After a long peri¬ 
od of attempts to negotiate, Tamils adopted the belief 
that the Sinhalese-dominated Sri Lankan government 
was unwilling to negotiate. A number of militant orga¬ 
nizations were created—including the New Tamil Tigers 
and the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam. In 1979 the 
LTTE began a campaign of attacking military targets, 
including a July 1983 killing of 16 army soldiers that 
led to the killing of thousands of Tamil civilians. In 
response to the violence, LTTE membership dramati¬ 
cally increased. By 1984 the LTTE had begun higher 
intensity attacks and created a naval unit called the Sea 
Tigers. In 1987 a special elite unit of LTTE members 
known as the Black Tigers was formed. By 2001 the 
LTTE inexplicably dropped its call for a separate Tamil 
state and reduced its demands to regional autonomy. 
Norway negotiated a cease-fire, which as of mid-2006 
was tenuous at best. In the summer of 2006 calls for a 
“Final War” for Tamil Eelam independence emerged. 

The LTTE, in addition to its military activities, 
provides a host of government services. The LTTE’s de 
facto government funds schools, hospitals, police sta¬ 
tions, courts, and other municipal services. The LTTE 
informal government operates under the precepts of 
socialism. The LTTE also has a political wing, the Tamil 
National Alliance, although formal attempts have not 
been made by the LTTE to create political parties. 

External support for the Tamil Tigers has come from 
a number of Indian regimes. That support ended with 
a LTTE associate’s assassination of Indian prime min¬ 
ister Rajiv Gandhi. In addition the international arms 
of the Tamil Tigers, located in London and Paris, have 
facilitated a number of purchases of weaponry. Funding 
for activities originates in expatriate Tamil communities 
in the West. Other fund-raising activities include extor¬ 
tion and illegal trade as well as legitimate business fronts 
and charities. Many terror analysts note that part of the 
Tamil network includes cargo ships. This has prompted 
concerns over the use of the fleet in terror operations. 


Very few Tamil rebels are captured alive. This is 
because of a rigorous training regime that includes 
political indoctrination emphasizing the importance 
of not being captured. Hence Tamil recruits typically 
wear a capsule of cyanide around their necks and are 
encouraged to commit suicide rather than face capture. 
In addition, the LTTE were one of the first modern ter¬ 
rorist groups to encourage suicide bombings. Much 
has also been written concerning the LTTE practice of 
recruiting children to fight in the rebellion. The rebel 
organization has participated in both a conventional 
war and attacks targeting civilians. The Tamil Tigers 
have also been accused of ethnic cleansing. Specifically, 
the Tamil Tigers attempted to remove all non-Tamil 
residents from the Tamil state of Jaffna in 1990. 

Further reading: Brogan, Patrick. World Conflicts: A Com¬ 
prehensive Guide to World Strife since 1945. Lanham, MD: 
Scarecrow Press, 1998; Bullion, Alan J. India, Sri Lanka 
and the Tamil Crisis 1976-1994. New York: Pinter, 1995; 
Laffin, John. The World in Conflict: War Annual 8. Lon¬ 
don: Brassey’s, 1997; O’Ballance, Edgar. The Cyanide 
War: Tamil Insurrection in Sri Lanka, 1937-88. London: 
Brassey’s, 1990. 

Matthew H. Wahlert 

Tashkent Agreement 

The Tashkent Agreement of 1966 brought a temporary 
end to the 1965 war between India and Pakistan and 
was important subsequently in regulating negotiations 
over the disputed territory of Kashmir. 

The United Nations (UN) had organized a cease¬ 
fire in 1965 when it became clear that the fighting had 
the possibility of endangering large population centers. 
After 17 days of fighting, neither side wished to resume 
hostilities owing to the vulnerability of their people, the 
lack of ammunition and supplies, and the lack of war 
goals that could be held. Arms suppliers in the United 
States and the United Kingdom as well as in China were 
unwilling to provide more weapons. Consequently, all 
parties were amenable to finding a means of diplomati¬ 
cally resolving the confrontation. 

Soviet prime minister Alexei Nikolaevich Kosygin 
invited both sides to a conference at Tashkent in the 
southern Soviet Uzbek Republic. The subsequent agree¬ 
ment was signed by the president of Pakistan, Moham¬ 
mad Ayub Khan, and the Indian prime minister, Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, on January 10, 1966. Unfortunately, 
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Shastri died the following day of a heart attack. The 
main provisions included the withdrawal of all troops to 
their prewar positions, the restoration of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions, the promise not to intervene in the internal affairs 
of the other side, and the agreement to hold discussions 
concerning various social and economic issues. The over¬ 
sight of the withdrawal of forces was conducted by the 
United Nations Military Observer Group in India and 
Pakistan (UNMOGIP) and the United Nations India- 
Pakistan Observation Mission (UNIPOM). These mis¬ 
sions were successfully concluded. 

The permanent end to war and the renunciation of 
terrorist activities in Kashmir were not included in the 
final treaty, and both India and Pakistan suffered from 
some measure of internal disorder. In the case of Paki¬ 
stan, unrest forced the resignation of Ayub Khan, the 
head of a military government, in 1969. Meanwhile, 
Shastri was succeeded by Indira Gandhi, whose 
administration was troubled by right-wing opposi¬ 
tion. The two countries were at war again in 1971 as 
part of the secession of East Bengal from Pakistan and 
the creation of Bangladesh. 

See also Indo-Pakistani War (Kashmir). 

Further reading: Edwardes, Michael. “Tashkent and After.” 
International Affairs 42, no. 3 (July 1996); Schofield, Victo¬ 
ria. Kashmir in Conflict: India, Pakistan and the Unending 
War. 2nd rev. ed. I.B. Tauris, 2003; Talbot, Ian. Pakistan: A 
Modern History. Palgrave Macmillan, 2005; United Nations. 
“United Nations India-Pakistan Observation Mission (UNI¬ 
POM)—Background.” http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/ 
co_mission/unipombackgr.html (cited July 2006). 

John Walsh 

Tlatelolco massacre (1968) 

In one of the most important and controversial episodes 
in postwar Mexican history, on October 2,1968, police 
and army units violently suppressed a demonstration 
in Tlatelolco Square in the heart of Mexico City. The 
government’s version of events differed starkly from 
those of eyewitnesses and the version that gained cur¬ 
rency among much of the populace. The crackdown 
contributed to a growing crisis of legitimacy for the 
ruling party, the Partido Revolucionario Institucional 
(PRI), fueling popular sentiments that the PRI was cor¬ 
rupt, dictatorial, and antidemocratic, and tarnishing 
Mexico’s image on the eve of the country’s hosting of 
the 1968 Summer Olympics. 


The roots of the October 1968 events in Tlatelolco 
have been traced to the upsurge in student and worker 
democratic and anti-PRI activism from the late 1950s, 
including the Teachers’ Movement in 1958; the Rail¬ 
way Workers’ Movement in 1958-59; demonstrations 
in support of the Cuban Revolution (1959); a mas¬ 
sive student strike at the National University (UNAM, 
spring 1966); and protest movements in the states 
of Puebla (1964), Morelia (1966), and Sonora and 
Tabasco (1967). 

More immediate antecedents include the govern¬ 
ment’s mobilization of an antiriot paramilitary squad, 
the granaderos, in response to street fights between 
two Mexico City schools in July 1968, and again in 
response to student protests commemorating the anni¬ 
versary of Fidel Castro’s 26th of July Movement. 
Tensions mounted throughout August as students held 
huge demonstrations at the UNAM and the National 
Polytechnic Institute. 

The events prompted the formation of a Nation¬ 
al Student Strike Committee, which issued a list of 
demands that included disbandment of the granade¬ 
ros and release of all political prisoners. An estimated 
500,000 people, mostly students and workers, partici¬ 
pated in antigovernment demonstrations in Mexico 
City’s central square (Zocalo) on August 27, to that date 
the country’s single largest mass protest. Law enforce¬ 
ment agencies responded with tanks and armored cars, 
killing at least one student. In mid-September, President 
Gustavo Diaz Ordaz ordered 10,000 army troops to 
occupy the UNAM campus. Some 500 protesters were 
jailed, and in the ensuing weeks tensions throughout 
Mexico City ran high. 

The exact sequence of events on the evening of 
October 2 in the Plaza de las Tres Culturas (Plaza of 
the Three Cultures) in the District of Tlatelolco, where 
5,000 to 10,000 protesters had gathered, remains dis¬ 
puted. The next day the government claimed that ter¬ 
rorists had opened fire on the police from a nearby 
building and that police had responded to the unpro¬ 
voked attack. Most newspapers at the time reported 
from 20 to 28 protestors killed. Eyewitnesses recalled 
with near unanimity that police and army units had 
instigated the violence, dropping flares from helicop¬ 
ters before spraying machine-gun and small-arms fire 
indiscriminately into the crowd, killing hundreds. 

The British newspaper The Guardian estimated 
after “careful investigation” that 325 were killed, a fig¬ 
ure cited by Mexican writer Octavio Paz as the most 
plausible. In the ensuing days and weeks, thousands 
were jailed. Memories of Tlatelolco remained fresh into 
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the 1990s and after, evidenced by a 1997 congressional 
investigation into the massacre and the 2006 indict¬ 
ment of ex-president and then-interior minister Luis 
Echevarria for his role in the events, which remain a 
festering wound in the nation’s collective memory. 

Further reading: Ecker, Ronald L. “The Tlatelolco Massacre 
in Mexico.” www.hobrad.com/massacre.htm (cited Febru¬ 
ary 2007); Poniatowska, Elena. Massacre in Mexico Trans¬ 
lated by Helen R. Lane. Columbia: University of Missouri 
Press, 1975. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Teilhard de Chardin, Pierre 

(1881-1955) scientist, mystic, writer 

Pierre Teilhard de Chardin was one of the most elo¬ 
quent 20th-century voices for religion in an increas¬ 
ingly secular world. As a distinguished paleontologist 
and a Jesuit priest, he tried to synthesize evolution¬ 
ary science with the incarnation of Christ. His ideas 
were new, speculative, and bold enough to figure into 
deliberations as diverse as the founding of the Unit¬ 
ed Nations and the formulation of several Vatican 
Council documents. Even today his name is cited for 
a spiritual perspective on the convergence of human 
communication due to the Internet. 

He was born in France into a devout Catholic fam¬ 
ily of 11 children in 1881. His father was an intellec¬ 
tual and a farmer, and his mother was a great-grand- 
niece of Voltaire. Teilhard’s father provided his son a 
keen interest in science, and his mother an inclination 
toward mysticism. He received a top-notch Jesuit edu¬ 
cation and entered their novitiate program by 1899. By 
1911 he was ordained a priest after doing assignments 
in England and Egypt. World War I interrupted further 
studies in geology, and he saw action on the front lines. 
His close calls with death prompted him to consider a 
more speculative approach to science. 

After the war he brilliantly defended his doctorate 
at the Sorbonne in 1922. Soon thereafter he accepted 
the chair of the geology department at the Institut 
Catholique. From this platform he now began to pub¬ 
licize ideas about the synthesis of science and religion, 
and the resulting controversy cost him his license at 
the Institut and forced him abroad to do his research 
and study. 

For almost the rest of his career he lived abroad, 
almost as in a self-imposed exile. Most of that time he 


spent in China (1926-46), and there he collaborated 
with the Chinese Geological Survey and helped to dis¬ 
cover the Peking Man skull. He wrote his important 
books, The Divine Milieu and The Human Phenom¬ 
enon., during these years. 

For one brief time after World War II he returned to 
France, but the Jesuits refused to allow him to take an 
academic position lest he receive more critical scrutiny. 
He was banned from lecturing in public or publishing 
his writings. He decided to go to New York in 1951. 
Lonely and suffering, he died on Easter Sunday, 1955, 
and is buried in a Jesuit cemetery there. 

From a scientific point of view it is difficult to estab¬ 
lish the methodology and provability of Teilhard’s ideas. 
He has clearly advanced the fields of geology, stratig¬ 
raphy, and paleontology, with a supreme competence 
in the areas of China and the Far East. However, his 
dominant interest and the source of his infamy was in 
“anthropogenesis,” a new study focusing on the evolu¬ 
tionary position of humanity. 

He proposed that evolution had entered a new 
phase with the emergence of humanity, whereby com¬ 
plexity and consciousness converged and spiritual¬ 
ized evolution. The final development of humanity he 
termed the “Omega Point,” and he connected this per¬ 
fection with Christ. 

In 1962 the Catholic Church issued a warning 
against the uncritical acceptance of Teilhard’s theories, 
though it did not question his scientific contributions or 
his integrity of faith. The best way of categorizing his 
unsystematized though eloquent speculation is as pro¬ 
cess theology, or perhaps even as a form of Christian 
pantheism. 

Further reading: King, Ursala. Spirit of Fire: The Life and 
Vision of Teilhard de Chardin. Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1996. 
Teilhard de Chardin, Pierre. The Human Phenomenon. 
Brighton, UK and Portland, OR: Sussex Academic Press, 
1999; 

Mark F. Whitter 

Teresa of Calcutta, Mother 

(1910-1997) Albanian religious leader 

Small of stature but solid in fortitude, Mother Teresa 
was born on August 26, 1910, in Skopje, Albania. The 
youngest of the children of Nikola and Dran Bojax- 
hiu, she was baptized Gonxha Agnes. Her father’s sud¬ 
den death when Gonxha was eight left the family in 
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Mother Teresa’s life bore witness to the joy of loving, the dignity of 
every human person, and the surpassing worth of faith in God. 


difficult financial straits and left her mother as her guide 
for character and vocation. Her local Jesuit parish also 
contributed strongly to her formation. 

At 18, desiring to become a missionary, Gonxha 
joined the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary (Sisters 
of Loretto) in Ireland. There she received the name Sister 
Mary Teresa after St. Therese of Lisieux. In December 
she departed for India, arriving in Calcutta on January 6, 
1929. After making her first profession of vows in May 
1931, Sister Teresa was assigned to the Loretto Entally 
community in Calcutta and taught at St. Mary’s School 
for girls. On May 24, 1937, she made her final vows. 
From that time on she was called Mother Teresa. She 
continued teaching at St. Mary’s and in 1944 became 
the school’s principal. 

On September 10, 1946, during the train ride from 
Calcutta to Darjeeling for her annual retreat, Mother 
Teresa said she experienced a divine love for souls, a 
force within her that motivated her for the rest of her 


life. She felt called to establish a religious community, 
the Missionaries of Charity sisters, dedicated to the ser¬ 
vice of the poorest of the poor. Nearly two years passed 
in discernment before Mother Teresa received permis¬ 
sion to begin. On August 17, 1948, she dressed for the 
first time in a white, blue-bordered sari and left Loretto 
to enter the world of the poor. On December 21 she 
went for the first time to the slums to find and serve 
among “the unwanted, the unloved, the uncared for.” 
After some months she was joined by a number of her 
former students. 

On October 7, 1950, the new congregation of the 
Missionaries of Charity was officially established in Cal¬ 
cutta. By the early 1960s Mother Teresa began to send 
her sisters to other parts of India. In February 1965 she 
opened a house in Venezuela. It was soon followed by 
foundations in Rome and Tanzania and, eventually, on 
every continent. During the years of rapid growth the 
world began to focus its attention on Mother Teresa. 
Numerous awards honored her work. An increasingly 
interested media began to follow her activities. Her 
humble stature and effective work also attracted the 
attention of many intellectuals and celebrities, many of 
whom were touched by her spirit. 

Mother Teresa’s life bore witness to the joy of lov¬ 
ing, the dignity of every human person, the value of little 
things done faithfully, and the surpassing worth of faith 
in God. But only after her death was it revealed that her 
interior life was marked by a painful experience of feeling 
separated from God. At times she grappled with profound 
doubts and fears about her work and her faith. Despite 
increasingly severe health problems, she continued to 
govern her society of sisters and respond to the needs of 
the poor and the church. By 1997 Mother Teresa’s sisters 
numbered nearly 4,000 and were established in 610 foun¬ 
dations in 123 countries. In March 1997 she handed on 
her duties as superior to a newly elected successor. 

On September 3,1997, Mother Teresa died. She was 
given a state funeral by the government of India, and her 
body was buried in the headquarters of her order. Her 
tomb quickly became a place of pilgrimage. Less than 
two years later, in view of Mother Teresa’s widespread 
reputation of holiness and the miracles reported as con¬ 
nected to her intercession, Pope John Paul II permitted 
official discussions about her canonization as a saint 
to begin. On October 19, 2003, he beatified Mother 
Teresa before a crowd of at least 300,000. 

Further reading: Egan, Eileen. Such a Vision of the Street: 
Mother Teresa—The Spirit and the Work. New York: Image 
Book (Doubleday), 1986; Muggeridge, Malcolm. Something 
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Beautiful for God: Mother Teresa of Calcutta. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1971. 

Brian Kolodiejchuk 

terrorism 

Terrorism—attacks on civilians and noncombatants 
for political purposes—has an ancient history. In ear¬ 
lier eras, terrorism was often religiously motivated. In 
the first century c.E. Jewish Zealots fought the Romans; 
the Assassins, a Shi’i sect of Islam, killed Muslims who 
disagreed with their practices in the 11th century; and 
Hindu Thugees in India killed innocents as part of ritual¬ 
istic practices from the 7th to the 19th century. 

From the 18th to the late 20th century, most terror¬ 
ists were motivated by nationalist or political causes. 
Contemporary terrorism is systematic, political, conveys 
a message, and generates fear. Terrorism may be com¬ 
mitted by a state or by individual groups, although some 
dispute the use of the term for governmental actions. In 


English the term terrorism derives from the French revo¬ 
lutionary reign of terror under Maximilien Robespierre, 
when thousands were sent to their deaths, often at the 
guillotine, in 1793-94. 

After World War II nonstate groups often adopted 
terrorist tactics to achieve political goals. Terrorism 
was usually the tactic of the weak and disaffected who 
lacked access to or possession of high technology and 
sophisticated weapons of war. In the modern era, the 
media and instant communications provided terrorists 
with ready platforms to publicize their programs and 
grievances. Publicity on a global scale permitted terror¬ 
ists to have a psychological impact far beyond single 
deeds, thereby greatly magnifying their effects. 

In their struggles against imperial powers, Third 
World liberation movements sometimes adopted ter¬ 
rorist tactics by attacking civilians as well as colonial 
armed forces to achieve national independence. Third 
World leaders often argued that these tactics were no 
less “terrifying” or horrific than the bombing of villag¬ 
es, the use of napalm, or the imprisonment of thousands 
in concentration camps. However, governments tended 



The Pentagon in Washington, D.C., was damaged by a terrorist attack on September 11, 2001, concurrently with attacks on the World 
Trade Center using hijacked airliners filled with passengers. Nearly 3,000 people lost their lives in the attack. 
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to apply the term terrorist only to those groups they 
disliked or opposed, and to ignore or downplay those 
groups or countries that used similar tactics against 
their own citizens or enemies. 

During the 1960s-70s leftist groups were respon¬ 
sible for numerous terrorist attacks in Europe. The 
Baader Meinhof Gang, militant German anarchists, 
bombed U.S. military installations and police sta¬ 
tions and attempted to assassinate Alexander Haig, 
the supreme Allied commander of NATO, as well as 
bankers and media moguls. After most of their leaders 
had been imprisoned or had died, the Meinhof Gang’s 
attacks ended in the 1990s. The communist Italian 
Red Brigades also kidnapped and killed leading estab¬ 
lishment figures. In its struggle against the British, the 
nationalist Provisional Irish Republican Army (IRA) 
planted bombs in shopping malls and killed Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, first earl Mountbatten of Burma, and 
narrowly missed killing British prime minister Marga¬ 
ret Thatcher. Similarly, the nationalist Basque party 
(ETA) attacked Spanish leaders and placed bombs at 
targets with heavy civilian use. 

In the Middle East small Palestinian Marxist-Lenin- 
ist groups skyjacked civilian airliners in dramatic and 
well-publicized attacks that brought world attention 
to the Palestinian national cause. The Palestine Lib¬ 
eration Organization (PLO) also launched terror¬ 
ist attacks against Israeli civilians as well as the mili¬ 
tary. At the 1972 Munich Olympic Games, Palestinians 
attacked and killed Israeli athletes. Israel retaliated by 
killing Palestinian leaders in Beirut and in Europe. The 
Kurdish Workers Party (PKK), under Abdullah Ocalan, 
mounted a separatist insurgency against Turkey; the 
PKK placed bombs on buses and other civilian sites and 
was outlawed by the Turkish government. 

In Asia the nationalist Tamil Tigers in Sri Lanka 
attacked civilians, and the Japanese Red Army, a left¬ 
ist paramilitary group, launched attacks in Europe and 
elsewhere. In 1995 the group Aum Shinrikyo released 
the poison gas sarin in the Tokyo subway. 

Terrorism escalated throughout much of South 
America and Latin America in the 1970s-80s. During 
the 1970s the Argentina military junta and right-wing 
death squads terrorized and killed opponents. In Chile 
General Augusto Pinochet’s regime tortured and 
“disappeared” opponents. The Pinochet regime was 
also implicated in the car bombing assassinations of 
a Chilean diplomat and Pinochet opponent, Orlando 
Letelier, and a U.S. colleague in downtown Washington, 
D.C., in 1976. During the same period, the Shining 
Path terrorized villagers and political leaders in Peru, 


while narco-terrorism by criminal drug cartels killed 
judges, police, and others in Colombia. Similarly, left- 
wing guerrilla forces and right-wing death squads killed 
thousands of civilians as well as religious and nongov¬ 
ernmental volunteers from the international commu¬ 
nity in El Salvador. The government in Guatemala used 
terrorism to repress its Amerindian population. 

From the 1960s onward a wide variety of politi¬ 
cal groups opposing the Vietnam War and the con¬ 
servative establishment or struggling for civil rights in 
the United States also adopted terrorist tactics. The 
Weathermen and other groups kidnapped high-profile 
individuals, bombed military and research installa¬ 
tions, and sometimes killed law enforcement officers. 
In 1995 terrorists from the far right bombed a fed¬ 
eral office building in Oklahoma City, killing over 100 
people and wounding 400. 

There was a revival of religiously motivated terror¬ 
ism beginning in the later part of the 20th century. As 
Yugoslavia split apart, sectarian violence escalated. 
Similarly, clashes among Hindus, Muslims, and Sikhs 
in India proliferated. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
was killed by her Sikh bodyguard, and the Mumbai 
stock exchange was bombed. The 1979 Islamic Revo¬ 
lution in Iran provided the impetus and support for 
numerous Islamist groups in the Middle East, includ¬ 
ing Hizbollah in Lebanon and Hamas in the occu¬ 
pied Palestinian territories of the Gaza Strip and the 
West Bank. Both of these groups used suicide bombers 
in an attempt to achieve their goals. 

When their governments failed to provide the 
means for legitimate political dissent or jobs, many 
disillusioned Muslim young people around the world 
joined Islamist organizations that used encouraged 
jibadis (fighters of holy war) to use terrorism to oust 
corrupt regimes and establish regimes based on sharia, 
Islamic law. Many Islamic groups were hostile to the 
West, particularly the United States. Much of their 
anger was fueled by the spread of Western culture, 
which threatened or undermined old traditions and 
practices. Many young jihadis gained military training 
and experience fighting with the Taliban and other 
Islamic mujahideen groups against the Soviet occupa¬ 
tion in Afghanistan in the 1980s. After the Soviet 
defeat in Afghanistan, the Taliban managed to wrest 
power from its rivals and established an extreme the¬ 
ocracy. Its leader, Mullah Omar, provided a safe haven 
for one of the most extreme Islamic groups, al-Qaeda, 
which was led by a disaffected Saudi Arabian, Osama 
bin Laden. In 1998 bin Laden issued a fatwa (religious 
proclamation) urging jihad against the United States. 
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Al-Qaeda members placed bombs that killed hundreds 
in Nairobi, Kenya, and attacked a U.S. military ship 
in Yemen. 

On suicide missions al-Qaeda members skyjacked 
planes that crashed into the World Trade Center in 
New York City and the Pentagon in Washington, D.C., 
on September 11, 2001. These were the most devastat¬ 
ing terror attacks that the United States had ever expe¬ 
rienced on its home territory. The United States and 
coalition forces retaliated and successfully overthrew 
the pro-al-Qaeda Taliban regime in Afghanistan; how¬ 
ever they failed to destroy either the Taliban or al- 
Qaeda. Osama bin Laden managed to escape and con¬ 
tinued to orchestrate terror attacks against U.S. forces 
and supporters. These included suicide bomb attacks 
on trains in Madrid, Spain, and the transit system in 
London, England. 

Further reading: Barber, Benjamin R. Jihad vs. McWorld: 
Terrorism’s Challenge to Democracy. New York: Ballan- 
tine, 1996; Gerges, Fawaz A. The Far Enemy: Why Jihad 
Went Global. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2005; Sinclair, Andrew. An Anatomy of Terror: A History 
of Terrorism. New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2004; Whit¬ 
taker, David J. The Terrorism Reader. London: Routledge, 
2002. 
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Thatcher, Margaret baroness 
Thatcher of Kesteven 

(1925- ) British prime minister 

Margaret Thatcher, Britain’s first woman prime min¬ 
ister and leader of the Conservative Party, helped 
reverse the economic decline of her country. Even her 
enemies grudgingly respected the strong-willed “iron 
lady.” She rejected the “consensus” politics that had 
characterized Britain since World War II in favor of 
polarizing “conviction” politics. 

During her 10 years as the head of the British gov¬ 
ernment, she created a successful free-market economy, 
but at a high price: deindustrialization of many old 
factory towns and, for several years, massive unem¬ 
ployment. Strongly nationalistic, Thatcher fought 
for Britain within and sometimes against the Euro¬ 
pean Union. She was lucky that the main body of the 
Labour Party moved to the left and Labour moder¬ 
ates broke away to form their own party; she defeated 
her divided opponents at general elections without 


ever winning over a majority of the voters. She also 
was lucky to have the opportunity to fight a short, 
successful, and very popular war with distant Argen¬ 
tina, whose brutal military dictatorship had seized a 
sparsely populated and almost unknown British col¬ 
ony, the Falkland Islands. Labour eventually accepted 
her basic policies. She succeeded in changing the lan¬ 
guage of political discourse. Except for those from a 
few stubborn socialists, proposals for the nationaliza¬ 
tion of major industries disappeared from the debate 
over public policy. 

In part because Thatcher was personally abra¬ 
sive, she was controversial in her own Conservative 
Party. It was a rebellion among her nominal sup¬ 
porters that ended her political career. According 
to rumor, moreover, she did not get along with the 
other important woman in the British government, 
Queen Elizabeth II. 

Intelligence and hard work, not family connec¬ 
tions, explain Thatcher’s rise to power. Her principles 
owed much to the middle-class values of her upbring¬ 
ing. Thatcher was born Margaret Hilda Roberts on 
October 13, 1925, in Grantham, a small town in east¬ 
ern England. Her father was a grocer, and the family 
lived over his shop. Active in civic affairs, her father 
served for many years on the city council and at one 
point held the title of mayor. After attending local 
state schools Margaret Roberts studied chemistry at 
Somerville College, a women’s college that was part 
of Oxford University. Already politically minded, she 
was elected president of Oxford’s student Conserva¬ 
tive organization in 1946, the year after Labour had 
crushed her party in the general election that followed 
the defeat of Nazi Germany. 

After university she worked for several years as 
a research chemist. In addition, she stood for Par¬ 
liament, always for seats that were hopeless for her 
party. During her political campaigns she met Dennis 
Thatcher, a wealthy businessman, whom she married 
in 1951. She left her first career as a research chemist 
to study law. In 1953 she gave birth to twins, Carol 
and Mark. Thatcher was in her mid-30s when in 
1959 she was elected to the House of Commons for 
the safe Conservative seat of Finchley in north Lon¬ 
don. Two years later she was appointed to a junior 
position in the Harold Macmillan government as 
parliamentary secretary at the ministry of pensions 
and national service. Thatcher’s first cabinet office 
came in the Edward Heath government. In 1970 she 
was appointed minister for education. As part of 
broader cuts in spending she eliminated free milk for 
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British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher led an uncompromising 
conservative government in the United Kingdom during the 1980s. 


school- children. The Labour Party attacked her as 
the heartless “Thatcher, the milk snatcher.” 

Heath’s failure to stand up to the trade unions suc¬ 
cessfully and his defeat in two 1974 general elections 
cost him the support of many Conservatives. Despite his 
weakness, his principal colleagues were reluctant to chal¬ 
lenge him. Thatcher, a midlevel figure in the Conservative 
Party with limited ministerial experience, dared in 1975. 
After the first ballot Heath withdrew, and on the second 
ballot Thatcher was elected leader of the Conservative 
Party. Four years later, the Conservatives won the general 
election, and Thatcher became prime minister. She also 
led her party to victory in the next two general elections. 

Her policies during her more than a decade as prime 
minister came to be called “Thatcherism.” She acknowl¬ 
edged that many of her ideas came from an older Con¬ 
servative politician, Sir Keith Joseph. He argued that 
Britain needed to revive its entrepreneurial spirit. 

Thatcher became prime minister during a two-sided 
economic crisis: a depression accompanied by rising 
prices. She made her first priority fighting double-digit 
inflation. She cut government spending, with higher edu¬ 
cation suffering particularly hard. She increased inter¬ 
est rates and sales taxes and eventually income taxes 
too. Manufacturing shrank, and several million work¬ 
ers lost their jobs. It took years for this bitter medicine 
to cure runaway inflation, but it did. Some members of 
Thatcher’s own party thought that the human cost of 
her policies was unacceptable. 

Convinced that the welfare state had ruined Britain, 
Thatcher wanted to encourage individualism and dis¬ 
courage reliance on the state. Consequently, she made 
it easy for tenants in council houses (public housing) to 


buy their homes. Pressured by an increase in rent, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands did. As property owners, they were 
more inclined to vote Conservative. 

Committed to competition and capitalism, Thatch¬ 
er regarded the nationalized industries as a deadweight 
handicapping the British economy. In the early 1980s 
she sold off minor parts of the state’s array of indus¬ 
tries, such as the railroad hotels, but it was not until the 
mid-1980s that privatization became dramatic. At this 
time Thatcher sold the telephone system, the gas indus¬ 
try, the principal automobile and truck manufacturers, 
the steel industry, and water companies. 

Thatcher worried that the power of Britain’s mili¬ 
tant trade unions crippled the economy. She decided to 
tame them. In 1984 Parliament enacted legislation that 
required a majority vote by secret ballot for a legal strike. 
In the same year, the leader of the coal miners challenged 
the management of one of the last nationalized indus¬ 
tries. He hoped to block the closing of unprofitable 
mines. He used outside militants to intimidate working 
miners. These tactics offended public opinion. Worried 
about their own jobs, few other unions supported the 
miners. After nearly a year, the strike collapsed. As a 
result of competition from oil and natural gas, the coal 
mining industry soon shrank to almost nothing. 

Priding herself on her decisiveness and rarely con¬ 
ciliatory toward opponents, Thatcher did not care 
how many people she alienated. She rejected com¬ 
promise as weakness. Victory over Argentina in the 
Falklands War was perhaps her only success that 
nearly everybody applauded. She refused any compro¬ 
mise when members of the Irish Republican Army, 
imprisoned in Ulster, started a hunger strike to be rec¬ 
ognized as political prisoners. Ten IRA men died of 
starvation. Labour controlled many local councils, 
including that of greater London. Thatcher considered 
their spending profligate, and so she had Parliament 
abolish the troublesome councils. She regarded the 
European Community without enthusiasm. Protective 
of British sovereignty, she was suspicious of the trend 
toward economic and political centralization within 
the European Union. 

In contrast to her ambivalence toward Europe, she 
was a staunch ally of the United States. She was particu¬ 
larly close to President Ronald Reagan. Although they 
were much alike in their economic and foreign policies 
and their insistence upon law and order, Thatcher did 
not share Reagan’s concern for moral issues in politics. 
She voted to decriminalize homosexuality and to legalize 
abortion. Thatcher’s relationship with the United States 
was, in part, the result of political realism. The world’s 
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most powerful nation was a useful ally. Her realism also 
showed in her conciliatory relationship toward Mikhail 
Gorbachev, the last ruler of the Soviet Union. She rec¬ 
ognized the importance of the reforms that he advocated 
in changing the nature of communism in his powerful 
country and the flexibility that he showed outside the 
Soviet Union. Unlike Reagan, she was not so entranced 
with Gorbachev as to propose mutual nuclear disarma¬ 
ment, but she did think the Soviet leader was somebody 
with whom she could “do business.” 

In her last years as prime minister Thatcher blun¬ 
dered politically, which gave an opening to her numer¬ 
ous enemies within the Conservative Party. In her big¬ 
gest mistake, she proposed a reform of local government 
finance widely denounced as an unfair poll tax. Except 
for the well-off, nearly all households would pay more 
than they had in the past. Perhaps because she was pre¬ 
paring for war against Iraq in alliance with the United 
States,Thatcher paid insufficient attention to the politi¬ 
cal situation at home. She also erred by making pro¬ 
vocatively anti-European Union remarks that caused 
her foreign secretary to resign. One of her old enemies, 
a former defense secretary, challenged Thatcher for the 
party leadership in late 1990. When she failed to win 
on the first ballot, she withdrew and threw her support 
to one of her loyalists, John Major. After Major became 
Conservative Party leader and prime minister, Thatcher 
quickly alienated her one-time favorite. Calling herself 
a “good back-seat driver,” she interfered too much, 
undermining the new prime minister’s authority. 

In retirement Thatcher took a nonhereditary peer¬ 
age (baroness Thatcher of Kesteven) that made her 
a member of the House of Lords. She also wrote her 
memoirs. She outraged public opinion by visiting the 
former Chilean dictator Augusto Pinochet while he 
was under house arrest in Britain. Most people believed 
that he was guilty of torturing and murdering oppo¬ 
nents in his home country. 

By the first years of the 21st century, Thatcher’s 
physical and mental health began to fail. She rarely 
made public appearances and no longer gave speeches. 
Her husband died in 2003, and her children sometimes 
proved to be an embarrassment. Her son, Mark, became 
involved in an abortive coup against an African govern¬ 
ment. Her daughter, Carol, appeared on a widely viewed 
and undignified “reality” television program. According 
to her, Thatcher suffered from a form of dementia that 
destroyed her short-term memory. 

Further reading: Green, E. H. H. Thatcher. London: Hod- 
der Arnold, 2006; Letwin, Shirley Robin. The Anatomy 


of Thatcherism. New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction, 1993; 
Reitan, Earl A. The Thatcher Revolution. Lanham, MD: 
Rowman and Littlefield, 2003; Seldon, Anthony, and Dan¬ 
iel Collings. Britain Under Thatcher. New York: Longman, 
1999; Thatcher, Margaret. The Path to Power. New York: 
HarperCollins, 1995. 

David M. Lahey 

Third World/Global South 

The term Third World applies to those nations in Africa, 
the Middle East, Asia, and the Western Hemisphere that 
mostly secured independence from the imperial powers 
after World War II. In the cold war construct the First 
World, dominated by the United States, also included 
Western Europe, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Japan. These nations were wealthy, highly indus¬ 
trialized, urban, largely secular, democratic, and had 
capitalist economies. The Second World consisted of 
the Soviet bloc, dominated by the Soviet Union. These 
nations were industrialized but not as wealthy as the 
First World; they were secular, authoritarian, and had 
socialist economics. The Third World nations, consist¬ 
ing of two-thirds of the world’s population, were poor, 
rural, and agrarian, with traditional societies. After the 
breakup of the Soviet bloc and the collapse of the Soviet 
Union in 1991, the terms no longer applied and because 
most of the nations of the Third World were south of 
the equator the term Global South came to be used as a 
collective label for these nations. 

The gap between rich and poor nations grew in the 
20th century. As the Indian prime minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru commented, “The poor have to run fast just to 
keep up.” Third World countries were caught in a cycle 
of poverty, with low incomes and low production. After 
independence many became dictatorships and attempted 
to improve their economies, usually unsuccessfully, by 
adopting socialist systems on the Soviet state capitalist 
model. Economists often referred to the poor develop¬ 
ing nations as low-GDP (low Gross Domestic Product) 
countries, meaning they produced little in the way of 
goods and services. Countries in the Global South adopt¬ 
ed a wide variety of methods to break out of the cycle of 
poverty. In China Mao Zedong led a socialist revolution 
and mobilized the masses, but only with privatization 
after his death did the Chinese economy begin to take 
off. India, the world’s most populous democracy, adopt¬ 
ed a capitalist approach; India also successfully applied 
the technology of the Green Revolution, the use of 
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hybrid seeds to increase agricultural productivity. At the 
beginning of the 20th century, India suffered major fam¬ 
ines but by the end of the century it was exporting food¬ 
stuffs. India and many other poor nations also invested 
heavily in education. In Southeast Asia educated work¬ 
ers became the backbone of industrialization and the 
development of high-tech firms. 

Other nations built huge development projects, 
such as the Aswan Dam in Egypt and the Three Gorges 
Dam in China. Following Western advice in the 1950s 
and 1960s, many Third World nations concentrated on 
industrialization, to the detriment of the agricultural sec¬ 
tor. That, along with ecological changes, droughts along 
wide bands of Africa, civil wars, political corruption, 
and instability, contributed to large famines and mass 
starvation in many African nations. In the Middle East 
oil-producing nations joined a cartel, the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), to gain 
increased revenues from their major resource. They then 
used the new revenues to build modern infrastructures. 
Kuwait was able to provide a complete welfare system 
from cradle to grave for its small population. 

Other countries, such as the “little dragons” in 
Southeast Asia (Taiwan, South Korea, and Singapore), 
attracted foreign businesses and industries. Many 
nations in South America and Africa also borrowed vast 
amounts of money from private and public Western 
banks, such as the World Bank, to bring much-needed 
capital into their countries. Nongovernmental organiza¬ 
tions (NGOs) also provided assistance in welfare, food, 
education, and healthcare. Brazil used foreign loans to 
create new industries and provide jobs, but it, along 
with many other countries, became ensnared in a web 
of indebtedness that was impossible to repay. By the 
1990s rich nations promised but often failed to deliver 
increased foreign aid and to forgive or restructure the 
debts of these nations, especially the poorest in Africa. 
Other nations had some modest successes in adopting 
appropriate technology to establish small, inexpen¬ 
sive grassroots projects. 

Population growth also contributed to economic 
problems. In Kenya the population doubled every 18 
years and in Egypt every 26 years, compared to every 
92 in the United States. By 2000 the world’s popula¬ 
tion had exceeded 6 billion, from 1 billion in 1800. 
It was expected to reach 9 billion by 2054. In poor 
countries high infant mortality contributed to the 
desire to have many children in hopes that at least 
some would survive to adulthood and be able to care 
for their parents, especially their mothers, in their old 
age. To limit its population China adopted a draconi¬ 


an one-child policy and strictly enforced it through its 
totalitarian system. India adopted numerous approach¬ 
es in attempts to limit population growth; these were 
often accepted by urban elites, but peasants continued 
to value large families. In societies where women had 
low status, having children, especially boys, brought 
status and the hope of some security. The educational 
status of many improved, and literacy rates improved, 
although in many countries boys enjoyed higher rates 
of education than girls. While programs to empower 
women were often successful, they were also resisted by 
traditional and religious leaders. Women’s work contin¬ 
ued to be undervalued and underpaid. Child labor was 
yet another problem. Globalization and privatization 
in the late 20th century actually caused some nations to 
become poorer as prices for agricultural goods and raw 
materials dropped. 

In some Global South nations, such as India, a few 
people became millionaires, but most remained desper¬ 
ately poor. In the 1990s, incomes in 54 nations actually 
declined, and in Zimbabwe life expectancy fell from 56 to 
331, compared to over 80 in the United States and Japan. 
Disease, especially AIDS, contributed to further econom¬ 
ic and social problems, particularly in many southern 
African countries. 

At the 2000 Millennium Summit, world leaders 
agreed to institute programs aimed at cutting in half 
the number of people living on under $1 a day and at 
halving the number of people suffering from hunger by 
2015. Five years later the commitments of the donor 
nations, especially the United States, had fallen short of 
the promises made, and it remained uncertain whether 
the goals would be met. 

Further reading: Adjibolosoo, Senya B.-S. K., and Benjamin 
Ofori-Amoah, eds. Addressing Misconceptions About Afri¬ 
ca’s Development: Seeing Beyond the Veil. New York: Edwin 
Mellen Press, 1998; Dorraj, Manochehr, ed. The Changing 
Political Economy of the Third World. Boulder, CO: Lynne 
Rienner, 1995; Harrison, Paul. Inside the Third World. 3d 
ed. London: Penguin, 1993. 
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Tiananmen Square massacre 

Throughout the 20th century, Tiananmen Square in cen¬ 
tral Beijing, China, has been the center of protest move¬ 
ments, the first being on May 4, 1919, when students 
and others demonstrated against the Treaty of Versailles, 
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which had handed the formerly German-occupied Chi¬ 
nese city of Qingdao to Japan. Another large protest 
was held there in April 1976 by supporters of the former 
premier Zhou Enlai, who had recently died. 

In 1989 student protest movements started in 
Tiananmen Square following the April 15 death of Hu 
Yaobang, who had been general secretary of the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Party. Some of the students felt that 
Hu Yaobang had been made a scapegoat for govern¬ 
ment failures in 1987. By April 18, some 10,000 stu¬ 
dents were in Tiananmen Square taking part in protests 
in front of the Zhongnanhai, the seat of the government. 
Three days later, there were 100,000 students and oth¬ 
ers in the square, and on May 4 some 100,000 students 
and workers marched through Beijing, demanding a 
formal dialogue between the student leaders and the 
government and the removal of all restrictions on the 
media, which the government rejected. 

The protest reached its first peak on May 13, just 
before the Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev came 
to visit Beijing. Some of the protestors urged for the 
reforms that Gorbachev had introduced in the Soviet 
Union and saw him as a possible ally, but Gorbachev 
diplomatically refused to become involved. Early in the 
morning of May 19, Zhao Ziyang, the general secretary 
of the Chinese Communist Party, urged the students to 
end their protests and a hunger strike they had started. 
However, the demonstrations continued, and on May 
30 a statue that became known as the “Goddess of 
Democracy” was erected in the square. It was not long 
after that protests and strikes started taking place in 
factories and in other parts of China. On May 27 some 
300,000 people gathered in Hong Kong to protest in 
support of the students in Beijing. 

By this time the Communist Party leadership was 
split as to how to deal with the protestors. Premier Li 
Peng urged for a hardline stance, supported by Presi¬ 
dent Yang Shangkun, with Zhao Ziyang still urging 
for a moderate approach. Although Yang Shangkun’s 
presidency was a largely ceremonial role, it did, how¬ 
ever, mean that he was the commander in chief of the 
armed forces. Martial law had been declared on May 
20, and soldiers rushed to Beijing late in the evening of 
June 3. Tanks entered the square, and the accompany¬ 
ing soldiers cleared the square of demonstrators by the 
early morning. On June 5, in a famous photograph by 
Jeff Widener, a lone protestor stood in front of tanks 
advancing on the square, and the tank stopped and 
tried to drive around him. The lone demonstrator, never 
identified, was later pulled into the crowd. Nobody 
knows how many were killed in Tiananmen Square on 


those two days in June and in the subsequent crack¬ 
down around the country. Casualty estimates range 
from 200 civilians and several dozen soldiers—made 
by the mayor of Beijing, defending the actions of the 
soldiers—to estimates from foreign commentators that 
many thousands died. 

Further Reading: Calhoun, Craig J. Neither Gods Nor 
Emperors: Students and the Struggle for Democracy in China. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1994; Feigon, Lee. 
China Rising: The Meaning of Tiananmen. Chicago: Ivan R. 
Dee, 1990. 
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Tibetan Revolt (1959) 

Tibet’s political ties with China began in the seventh 
century. It was annexed into the Yuan dynasty by 
Kublai Khan and came under tight Mongol control in 
the 13th century. Under the subsequent Ming dynasty 
(1366-1644), China conferred titles on local Tibetan 
leaders but exercised only loose supervision over them. 
The Qing (Ch’ing) dynasty (1644-1911) exerted con¬ 
siderable control over Tibet during its prime, station¬ 
ing imperial commissioners and garrisons in its major 
centers. The Qing rulers also honored Tibet’s spiritual 
leaders the Dalai and Panchen Lamas. Tibet became a 
pawn in international politics in the late 19th century; 
with the Qing dynasty in decline both Great Britain 
and Russia became interested in controlling Tibet and 
interfered in its internal politics, which neither China 
nor local Tibetans could resist. Weak Chinese central 
governments in the republican period were too beset 
by other problems to deal effectively with Tibet, which 
enjoyed autonomy. No country, however, recognized 
Tibet as an independent nation. 

An important goal of the People’s Republic of 
China was to assert control over Tibet. The Panchen 
Lama, the second leader of Tibet who was headquar¬ 
tered in Tashilhumpo, accepted Chinese sovereignty. 
The Dalai Lama’s government in Lhasa vainly tried 
to obtain international assistance in resisting China 
in 1950. His representatives then signed a Seven¬ 
teen-Point Agreement in Beijing (Peking) in 1951 that 
allowed the Tibetans to maintain their traditional 
religious (Tibetan Buddhism), political (theocracy), 
and economic (large estates owned by monasteries 
and aristocrats) systems, under Chinese control. The 
Dalai Lama visited Beijing in 1954, had conversations 
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with Chinese leader Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung), and 
expressed optimism that he could “work out a synthe¬ 
sis of Buddhist and Marxist doctrines.” 

The Chinese Communists, however, looked at the 
traditional Tibetan Buddhist society, the theocratic 
government, and the landed estate system with extreme 
distaste and began a program to dismantle both. By 
1957 armed resistance had begun in eastern Tibet that 
culminated in an uprising in Lhasa against the Chinese 
government in 1959. 

Realizing that the revolt was suicidal and fearing 
that he would be captured by the Chinese, the Dalai 
Lama and his advisers fled Lhasa in disguise in March 
1959 and headed for the Indian border. After putting 
down the revolt, China implemented a program that 
brought Tibet more in line with the rest of the country. 

Chinese-Indian relations, warm after the establish¬ 
ment of the People’s Republic, had become antago¬ 
nistic by 1959, partly over Tibet. Popular sentiment 
in India sympathized with the Tibetans. In April the 
Dalai Lama and his party crossed into India and were 
granted political asylum. The Indian government also 
gave political asylum to 13,000 Tibetan refugees and 
allowed the Dalai Lama to establish a government in 
exile in Dharmasala, a Himalayan town near the Chi¬ 
nese border. 

These acts further soured Chinese-Indian relations 
and exacerbated a border dispute that negotiations 
between the premiers of the two countries failed to 
resolve, and that culminated in a border war in 1962. 

See also Nehru, Jawaharlal. 

Further reading: Dalai Lama. My Land and My People. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1962; Goldstein, M. C. A. A History 
of Modern Tibet. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1989; Grunfeld, A. Tom. The Making of Modern Tibet. Rev. 
ed. Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, 1996; Schell, Orville. Virtual 
Tibet, Searching for Shangri-La from the Himalayas to Hol¬ 
lywood. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 2000; Teufel 
Dreyer, June. China’s Forty Millions: Minority Nationalities 
and National Integration in the People’s Republic of China. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1985. 
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Tito, Marshal (Josip Broz) 

(1892-1980) Yugoslav leader 

Josip Broz was born on May 7, 1892, and died on 
May 4, 1980. His life was caught up in some of the 


most momentous events of the 20th century. He fought 
in World War I, took part in the Russian Revolution, 
became a leader of guerrilla resistance to the German 
occupation of Yugoslavia, and after World War II until 
his death he was the leader of the country. During this 
period, he defied Joseph Stalin over the communist 
consolidation of power in Yugoslavia. “Tito” was a 
pseudonym that he adopted during his underground 
activities, and it was with this name that he became 
well known during World War II. 

Tito was born in the village of Kumroves, some 
50 kilometers northwest of Zagreb in what was then 
Austria-Hungary. His native village is located in the 
valley of the river Sutla, which served as a boundary 
between Croatia and Slovenia. Tito’s father was a 
Croatian peasant, and his mother was Slovenian from 
a village across the river. In 1907, at the age of 15, 
he left home and went to the town of Sisak (Croa¬ 
tia), where he became an apprentice to a locksmith. 
Tito completed his apprenticeship in 1910 and began 
a series of mechanic jobs, which took him to factories 
across central Europe. 

In the autumn of 1913 Tito was called up for his 
military service, which he did with the 25th Croatian 
Territorial Infantry Regiment based in Zagreb. When 
Austria-Hungary attacked Serbia in July 1914, Tito, 
already a sergeant, was sent to fight on the Serbian 
front. In January 1915 his regiment was transferred to 
Galicia in anticipation of a Russian offensive. There 
Tito was put in charge of a reconnoitering section 
operating behind enemy lines. However, during a Rus¬ 
sian attack in April 1915, he was seriously wounded 
and taken as a prisoner of war (POW). It was during 
this time that Tito began sympathizing with the ideas 
of Bolshevism. In June 1917 he escaped from the POW 
camp and made his way to Petrograd in search of 
work, but the suppression of Bolshevik demonstrations 
forced him to flee to Finland. While attempting to cross 
the border he was captured and sent back to the POW 
camp, but he escaped on the way and arrived in Bol¬ 
shevik-controlled Omsk in Siberia in autumn 1917. He 
enrolled in the Red Guard and applied for membership 
in the Communist Party. When the Bolsheviks retook 
Omsk in 1919, he started making his way back to 
Croatia. Tito returned to Kumrovec in October 1920, 
where he found that his village had become part of the 
new Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (changed 
to Yugoslavia in 1929). 

Upon his return he joined the newly founded Com¬ 
munist Party in Zagreb and became active in the union 
movement. During the 1920s he worked as a mechanic 
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in factories across Yugoslavia. In 1927 he became secre¬ 
tary of the Metalworkers’ Union of Croatia. His activi¬ 
ties brought him to the attention of the police, and in 
August 1928 he was arrested. Upon his release from 
prison in 1934 Tito resumed full-time clandestine activ¬ 
ities for the Yugoslav Communist Party. 

In February 1935 he was sent to Moscow for training 
with the Balkan Department of the Comintern. He stayed 
there until September 1936, when he was sent back to 
consolidate the Yugoslav party and recruit volunteers to 
fight in the Spanish civil war. During 1937 the faction¬ 
alism within the Yugoslav Communist Party increased, 
and in the atmosphere of uncertainty Tito asserted his 
authority by setting up an interim secretariat under his 
leadership. Moscow offered him provisional approval in 
the beginning of 1939, and Tito was officially confirmed 
as a secretary at a party congress in October 1940. 

In April of 1941 the Axis powers invaded, occu¬ 
pied, and partitioned Yugoslavia, which triggered a 
civil war in the country. Tito formed the Partisan Army 
of National Liberation, which waged guerrilla war 
against the occupying forces. In the process Tito’s par¬ 
tisans also turned against rival guerrilla organizations, 
in particular the internationally recognized “Chetniks” 
of Draza Mihailovic. 

Tito and his partisans emerged victorious from the 
war, and, despite his promises to form a government of 
national unity, he immediately began consolidating his 
authority and establishing communist rule over the ter¬ 
ritory of Yugoslavia. At the same time Tito was enter¬ 
taining ideas of leading a Balkan federation involving 
Albania, Bulgaria, and potentially Greece. The pros¬ 
pect of a regional federation under Tito’s leadership 
seemed likely during 1947 and brought Tito into a 
direct confrontation with Stalin. 

In 1948 the Yugoslav Communist Party was 
excluded from the Cominform (the postwar name 
for the Comintern), and this turned Tito into the first 
communist leader to break with the Soviet Union. 
This gave him both new international prominence 
and domestic appeal, which helped him consolidate 
his position in Yugoslavia. 

In domestic affairs Tito promoted the principles of 
brotherhood and workers’ self-management (a form of 
market-oriented socialism), in parallel with his ongoing 
suppression of internal dissent. His death in 1980 was a 
shock for the country, and the seeming stability of Yugo¬ 
slavia began to crack under the strains of national fac¬ 
tionalism. Many commentators trace the origins of the 
1990s Yugoslav dissolution to Tito’s authoritarian rule. 

See also Yugoslavia, breakup and war in. 


Further reading: Pawlowitch, Stevan. Tito: A Reassessment. 
London: Hurst, 1992; Ridley, Jasper. Tito: A Biography. Lon¬ 
don: Constable, 1994; West, Richard. Tito and the Rise and 
Fall of Yugoslavia. London: Sinclair-Stevenson, 1994. 

Emilian Kavalski 

Togo 

Togo is a small, narrow republic in western Africa. 
Slightly fewer than 22,000 square miles, with a north- 
south distance of about 340 miles, Togo is situated 
between Ghana and Benin. The capital and largest 
city of Lome is located on the western side of the 56- 
kilometer coastline on the Gulf of Guinea. In spite of 
its small size, Togo’s population is diverse. There are 
37 ethnic groups among its nearly 6 million people, 
who practice traditional religions, Christianity, and 
Islam. French is the official language although the 
African languages Ewe and Kabiye are also taught. 
Togo has one of Africa’s highest rates of population 
growth and highest rates of deforestation. Over two- 
thirds of the population are engaged in agriculture 
and lives in areas with limited safe drinking water. In 
addition to other serious health problems, either HIV 
or AIDS results in about 10,000 deaths per year. 

The slave trade was carried on in Togo during and 
after the 1600s. Germany made the territory the protec¬ 
torate of Togoland in 1884 and during the next decade 
determined the permanent boundaries through agree¬ 
ments with France and Britain. The port city of Lome 
was built by the Germans for shipment of goods from 
the interior. In 1914 Germany surrendered Togoland to 
British and French troops. After World War I, France 
received Togoland in exchange for interior land granted 
to the British. After World War II, the United Nations 
gave Britain and France joint control of the territory. 

In 1956 British Togo became part of the Gold 
Coast, which later became Ghana, while French Togo 
moved for independence. Under the leadership of Syl- 
vanus Olympio, the National Union Party gained con¬ 
trol of French Togo and refused an overture to unite 
with Ghana. The United Nations granted membership 
to the new country in 1960. Three years later, Pre¬ 
mier Olympio was assassinated in a military coup that 
installed Nicolas Grunitzky as president. A new consti¬ 
tution was drafted and approved by the nation. 

When the army staged a second coup in 1967, the 
new government, headed by Etienne Eyadema, dis¬ 
missed the legislature and threw out the constitution. 
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Eyadema and his party, Rassemblement du Peuple 
Togolais (RPT, or Togolese People’s Assembly), created 
a new constitution. In the elections that followed, Eya¬ 
dema was almost unanimously reelected president. On 
the 13th anniversary of his takeover of the government, 
Eyadema announced the Third Togolese Republic. 
Unrest continued to plague Togo, and in 1986 France 
sent troops to help quell another attempted coup. Eya¬ 
dema was reelected to another seven-year term the 
same year. Eyadema agreed in 1991 to work with a 
transitional government until general elections could be 
held. A national referendum in 1992 approved a new 
constitution. Among the provisions of the constitution 
were the establishment of multiparty elections and term 
limits for officials. In the 1993 election Eyadema was 
still able to emerge as the victor for another term. 

The elections resulted in a new legislature, which 
demanded concessions. In 1994 he appointed Edem 
Kodjo prime minister of a new coalition government. 
Nevertheless Eyadema was reelected in 1998 and in 
2003, after the legislature removed the term limits from 
the constitution. When President Eyadema died in Feb¬ 
ruary 2005, he was succeeded by his son Faure Gnass- 
ingbe. The succession, supported by the military but not 
by the constitution, was challenged by popular protest 
and a threat of sanctions from regional leaders. Gnass- 
ingbe easily won the elections he held in April 2005. 

Further reading: Cooper, Frederick, and Martin Klein. Afri¬ 
ca Since 1940: The Past of the Present (New Approaches 
to African History). Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2002; Manning, Patrick. Francophone Sub-Saha¬ 
ran Africa, 1880-1995. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1999. 
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Torrijos, Omar 

(1929-1981) Panamanian military chief 

General Omar Efrafn Torrijos Herrera was the de facto 
ruler of Panama from his coup d’etat of 1968 until his 
death in an airplane crash on July 31, 1981, after which 
he was succeeded by General Manuel Noriega. Best 
known for successfully negotiating a series of treaties in 
1977 with the United States for the return of the Pan¬ 
ama Canal to Panama in 2000, Torrijos (torr-EE-yos) 
was a staunch U.S. ally who instituted a range of pop¬ 
ular reforms while also suppressing dissent and com¬ 
mitting many human rights abuses during his years as 


the country’s supreme military ruler. Never elected to 
office, Torrijos dominated Panama’s political life for 
13 years, his rule representing a significant departure 
from the country’s previous regimes, dominated by 
the country’s traditional landowning and commer¬ 
cial elite concentrated in Panama City. Denounced by 
many as a false populist whose dictatorship ruthlessly 
crushed dissent, paid lip service to anti-imperialism, 
and selectively dispensed government patronage to 
defuse and coopt opposition, Torrijos was born on 
February 13, 1929, in the town of Santiago, southwest 
of Panama City. In 1952 he joined the U.S.-created 
National Guard, was promoted to captain in 1956, 
and attended the U.S.-run School of the Americas. 
As a lieutenant colonel, in 1968 he and Major Boris 
Martinez overthrew the democratically elected presi¬ 
dent Arnulfo Arias. 

Torrijos cultivated the political support of the urban 
and rural poor, the working class, the middle class, and 
students through government largesse, legal reforms, 
and the populist, nationalist, anti-imperialist rhetoric 
espoused by his People’s Party (Partido del Pueblo, or 
PdP). Leaving existing property relations largely intact, 
he excluded the country’s traditional powerholders from 
office, dissolving the national legislature and outlawing 
other political parties. The high point of his rule came 
in the 1977 treaties with the United States, though his 
expenditure of political capital in securing the treaties’ 
passage compelled him to approve amendments to the 
constitution in 1978 that paved the way for a return to 
civilian rule. The circumstances of his death remain the 
topic of considerable controversy, with some implicat¬ 
ing his successor, Noriega, in the plane crash that killed 
him in 1981. 

Further reading: Haitt, Steven. A Game as Old as Empire: 
The Secret World of Economic Hit Men and the Web of 
Global Corruption. San Francisco: Berrett-Koehler, 2007; 
Koster, R. M., and Guillermo Sanchez Borbon. In the Time 
of Tyrants: Panama, 1968-1989. New York: Norton, 1990. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Toure, Ahmed Sekou 

(1922-1984) Guinean president 

Sekou Toure, a prominent West African politician and 
anticolonial agitator, became president of the Republic 
of Guinea in 1958 and ruled the country as a single¬ 
party state until his death in 1984. Toure was born on 
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January 9, 1922, in Faranah and was a member of the 
Malinke people. Toure came from humble family cir¬ 
cumstances. He improved his nationalist credentials 
by claiming the well-known anti-French resistance 
figure Samory Toure as his grandfather. 

Toure’s rise to power did not come through local 
social prominence and family connections but as the 
result of his success as a labor union organizer. His 
views were bitterly anticolonial, and complete inde¬ 
pendence from France was his desired goal. To achieve 
such a result he needed a strong political organization 
to promote his ambitions, and the Guinean Demo¬ 
cratic Party (RDA), founded in 1946, became this vehi¬ 
cle. Through this affiliation he also linked with other 
emerging African politicians, such as Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny, a later president of the Ivory Coast. In 1952 
Toure assumed the party leadership, and in 1956 he 
was elected to the French National Assembly. 

Toure was committed throughout the 1950s to the 
drive for a total break from France, and he argued 
against any half measures such as partial independence 
under an associated Francophone union. This brought 
him into serious conflict with General Charles de 
Gaulle. Toure took the total independence option 
on October 2, 1958, when he became Guinea’s presi¬ 
dent. France responded abruptly and harshly by end¬ 
ing all political and economic cooperation. Relations 
between France and the Republic of Guinea hardened, 
and eventually in 1965 all links were broken. 

The strong stand taken by Guinea proved cost¬ 
ly, although it fitted the anticolonial mood. It also 
forced Toure to look to other powers for aid and 
assistance. Given his early Marxist orientation and 
admiration for Vladimir Lenin, it was not surprising 
that he found a ready friend in the Soviet Union and 
its satellites. His country’s extensive bauxite reserves 
gave him a tool to maintain his position and attract 
international interest. 

He was also keenly supported by Kwame Nkru- 
mah of Ghana, who in 1957 led his country to inde¬ 
pendence from Great Britain. In 1978 Toure partially 
mended his political disagreements with France, and 
in that year President Valery Giscard d’Estaing made a 
conciliatory gesture and visited Guinea. 

Toure had for a time friendly relations with the Unit¬ 
ed States, especially during the John F. Kennedy admin¬ 
istration. By the late 1960s he feared Soviet intervention, 
but he was equally worried that U.S. involvement might 
undermine his regime. This suspicion of outside interfer¬ 
ence was confirmed when Portuguese Guinea in 1970 
unsuccessfully invaded Guinea. This act, some have 


argued, caused Toure to abandon democratic principles 
and impose a harsh one-man, one-party political sys¬ 
tem. Although elections were held during this period, 
there was not a serious voice of opposition. Most other 
local political forces were either exiled or imprisoned. 
Toure abandoned some of his Marxist-Socialist roots in 
the late 1970s in an attempt to improve the country’s 
economic fortunes. 

To maintain his power and authority, Sekou Toure 
did not reject all communist practices. He particularly 
made use of the labor camp as a tool for the state’s 
domination of its people. His camps became watch¬ 
words for African oppression, brutality, and human 
rights abuses. He created the typical personality cult 
found in so many communist-inspired regimes. He also 
loaded his regime’s offices with members of his extend¬ 
ed family and exploited tribal rivalries to his benefit. 
Relations with the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) floundered toward the end of his rule; Guinea’s 
foreign debt increasingly mounted, and repayments fell 
into arrears. 

This dismal performance did not dampen Toure’s 
ambitions for a wider political stage. In the years 
immediately preceding his death, he saw himself as a 
statesman. Toure’s health declined in the early 1980s, 
and he died of complications following heart surgery 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on March 26, 1984. Upon his 
death the military seized power under the leadership 
of Colonel Lansana Conte and a new constitution was 
written. Elections saw Conte assume the presidency in 
1993. 

Although there are claims that Toure was warmly 
regarded by his people, the imprisonment and murder 
of his opponents makes this assumption hard to assess. 
His lasting legacy seems to be one of failure, and Guin¬ 
ea and its people seem to be the principal victims. Politi¬ 
cal instability and impoverishment remain the coun¬ 
try’s fate, and international estimates list Guinea as a 
prime example of a failed state. 

Further reading: Adamolekun, Lapido. Sekou Toure’s Guin¬ 
ea. London: Methuen, 1976; Camara, Mohamed Saliou. 
His Master’s Voice: Mass Communications and Single Party 
Politics in Guinea Under Seko Toure. Trenton, NJ: African 
Research and Publications, 2005; Schmidt, Elizabeth. Mobi¬ 
lizing the Masses: Gender, Ethnicity and Class in the Nation¬ 
alist Movement in Guinea, 1939-1958. Portsmouth, NH: 
Heinemann, 2005; Toure, Ahmed Sekou. Freedom Through 
Culture. New York: UNESCO, 1980. 
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Trudeau, Pierre 

(1919-2000) Canadian politician 

Pierre Trudeau served as prime minister of Canada 
from 1968 to 1979 and 1980 to 1984. Born to an 
affluent Montreal family on October 18, 1919, he was 
educated at Jean-de-Brebeuf, an elite Jesuit prepara¬ 
tory school, received a law degree from the University 
of Montreal, and studied at Harvard University, the 
Ecole des Sciences Politiques in Paris, and the London 
School of Economics. During a brief teaching career, 
he acted as the assistant professor of law at the Uni¬ 
versity of Montreal from 1961 to 1965. 

His 1965 election to the Canadian House of Com¬ 
mons marked the beginning of his ascendancy in Cana¬ 
dian politics. Lester B. Pearson appointed him parlia¬ 
mentary secretary in 1966 and then minister of justice 
and attorney general. Trudeau won the passage of social 
welfare reform measures regarding gun control, abor¬ 
tion, and homosexuality. 

As the leader of the Liberal Party, he became the 
prime minister in 1968, largely due to his opposition 
to the Quebec separatist group Lront de Liberation du 
Quebec (LLQ). In 1972 his Liberal Party was weak¬ 
ened, possessing a minority of seats in the House of 
Commons, and relied on the support of the New Demo¬ 
cratic Party (NDP) to pass its agenda. Trudeau strug¬ 
gled against economic and domestic problems through¬ 
out the 1970s. In 1979 Trudeau lost his position as 
prime minister to the Progressive Conservative Party; 
he regained power in the election of 1980, beginning 
his fourth term on March 3 of that year. His admin¬ 
istration witnessed the defeat of a referendum in May 
1980 on the separation of Quebec. 

Trudeau’s legacy as prime minister includes his suc¬ 
cessfully patriating the Canadian Constitution from the 
British Parliament, an act that gave Canada the power 
to amend the document without the need to seek the 
approval of the British Crown. He had included a Char¬ 
ter of Rights and Lreedoms, which guaranteed certain 
civil liberties, in the constitution that year. Sensitive to 
the linguistic preferences of Lrancophone Canadians, 
he passed laws that made Canada an officially bilingual 
nation and used his office to support multiculturalism. 

Canadian journalists named Trudeau the top Cana¬ 
dian newsmaker of the 20th century in 1999. In 1971, 
at age 51, he married 22-year-old Vancouver socialite 
Margaret Sinclair. Their union, which produced three 
children and was the subject of enormous press cover¬ 
age, ended in divorce in 1984. Trudeau’s works include 
Federalism and the French Canadians , Approaches 


to Politics, and Conversations with Canadians. Pierre 
Trudeau, the 15th Canadian prime minister, died on Sep¬ 
tember 28, 2000. 

See also Quebec sovereignty movement. 

Further reading: Axworthy, Tom, and Pierre Elliott Trudeau, 
eds. Towards a Just Society: The Trudeau Years. Toronto: 
Penguin Books, 1992; Both well, Robert, Andrew Cohen, and 
J. L. Granatstein. Trudeau’s Shadow: The Life and Legacy of 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau. Toronto: Random House of Canada, 
1998; Laforest, Guy. Trudeau and the End of a Canadian 
Dream. Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1995; 
Trudeau, Pierre Elliott. Memoirs. Toronto: McClelland & 
Stewart, 1993. 

Christopher M. Cook 

Turabi, Hassan 'abd Allah al- 

(1932- ) Sudanese Islamist and politician 

Hassan al-Turabi was born into a respected and edu¬ 
cated family in the central Sudan in 1932. His father 
was a judge, and al-Turabi is related by marriage to 
Sadiq al-Mahdi, the great-grandson of the 19th-century 
Mahdi and a former Sudanese prime minister. He is 
also related by marriage to the Saudi Arabian Islamist 
Osama bin Laden. 

As a youth, Turabi received an Islamic education, but 
he also earned a law degree from Khartoum University 
and a doctorate in law from the Sorbonne in Paris. In 
the 1950s he joined the Sudanese Muslim Brotherhood 
and later the Islamic Charter Lront (ICE), an offshoot 
of the brotherhood. The party’s goal was the creation of 
an Islamic state as delineated in the Islamic Charter for 
an Islamic State. The constitution, as revised by Turabi 
in the 1960s, provided for the full equality of women 
and non-Muslims but also advocated the creation of 
a presidential rather than a parliamentary state. The 
ICE also encouraged missionary efforts to spread Islam 
throughout the south. Turabi opposed the military dic¬ 
tatorship of Ibrahim Abboud (r. 1958-64), who was 
overthrown in 1964. Turabi won a parliamentary seat 
in the 1965 elections. When Sadiq al-Mahdi became 
prime minister, Turabi’s influence increased until Mah- 
di’s political fortunes waned by 1968. 

In 1969 Jaafar Numeiri, with the support of Suda¬ 
nese communist allies, successfully overthrew the par¬ 
liamentary government in a military coup d’etat, and 
Charter Lront members were arrested. Turabi was jailed 
and then went into exile in Libya. Numeiri, struggling 
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to retain power, disavowed his former communist allies 
and moved closer to the Islamic forces in the Sudan. 

Turabi was permitted to return in 1977 and was 
subsequently appointed attorney general. With Turabi’s 
support in 1983 Numeiri instituted sharia law in Sudan, 
thereby exacerbating relations with the large Christian 
population in the southern Sudanese provinces. This 
directly contributed to an escalation in the ongoing civil 
war between the predominantly Muslim government 
in the north and the southern Christian and animist 
south. During this period the brotherhood’s influence 
in key institutions, especially schools and the military, 
markedly increased. In 1985 Numeiri, who had become 
increasingly isolated from all his former allies, was 
overthrown in a bloodless coup led by General Abdel 
Rahman Mohammed Hassan Siwar al-Dahab. 

In 1991 Turabi established the Popular Arab and 
Islamic People’s Congress, an umbrella organization of 
Islamist groups, and worked to bring Sunni and Shi’i 
Muslims closer together. He was elected secretary-gen¬ 
eral of the Congress in 1992. In the same year Turabi 
toured Europe, Canada, and the United States, speaking 
on behalf of the creation of liberal, nonviolent Islamic 
states. During the 1990s he also offered protection to 
the radical Osama bin Laden after bin Laden left Saudi 
Arabia for Sudan. Turabi was elected to Parliament 
in 1996 and became speaker of Parliament under the 
military dictatorship of Colonel Umar Hasan al-Bashir, 
who had seized power in 1989. But in 2004 al-Bashir 
had Turabi imprisoned; he was freed in 2005. After 
that time, Turabi adopted a far lower public profile, 
and although he was thought to exercise considerable 
political influence in the government, his exact role or 
impact remained unclear. 

Turabi has never published a comprehensive study 
of his ideology, but his career has demonstrated con¬ 
siderable political flexibility. Under his leadership 
Islamist forces in the Sudan have played key roles in 
the Sudanese civil service, professions, and military. 
He also supported the export of Islamic movements 
to neighboring African nations in the north and east, 
particularly in Egypt. 

See also Sudanese civil wars (1970-PRESENT). 

Further reading: El-Effendi, Abdelwahab. Turabi’s Revolu¬ 
tion: Islam and Power in Sudan. London: Grey Seal Books, 
1991; Hamdi, Mohamed Elhachmi, and Hasan Turabi. The 
Making of an Islamic Political Leader: Conversations with 
Hasan Al-Turabi. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1998. 
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Turkey 

Present-day Turkey lies in southeastern Europe and 
southwestern Asia and shares borders with Greece, Bul¬ 
garia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Iran, Iraq, and 
Syria. It is made up of 780,580 square kilometers. It 
contains the Bosporus Strait, which connects, the Black 
and Marmara seas, and is one of the busiest shipping 
lanes, in the world. Turkey also has coastline on the 
Aegean and Mediterranean seas. Turkey has 81 prov¬ 
inces, and Ankara is the capital city. Turkey’s population 
is almost 70 million, of which a majority are Turkish, 
with a significant minority of Kurds, as well as Arme¬ 
nians, Greeks, Jews, Circassians, Assyrians, Arabs, and 
Laz communities. Turkey is overwhelmingly Muslim. 

Turkey is a republican parliamentary democracy 
with a civil law system derived from several European 
legal systems such as the Swiss Code. The legislative 
branch is the unicameral Grand National Assembly, 
which contains 550 popularly elected seats. 

Turkey’s economy is a mix of industrial, agricul¬ 
tural, and commercial. The private sector is expanding, 
but the state still controls most basic industries and the 
banking, transport, and communication sectors. The 
main export industries are textile and clothing produc¬ 
tion, with automotive and electronic export production 
close behind. The main agricultural products include 
tobacco, cotton, grain, olives, sugar beets, pulses, citrus 
products, and livestock. In the 1990s Turkey’s economy 
suffered severe fluctuations, which culminated in finan¬ 
cial disaster in February 2001. The International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) provides heavy backing, but 
the economy faces high debt and deficits. 

Ismet Inonii took over as president upon the death 
of Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk in 1938, and the Republi¬ 
can People’s Party (RPP) held the majority until 1950. 
Inonii managed to stay out of World War II until 
1945, when Turkey declared war on Germany as a 
symbolic gesture in order to qualify as a founder of 
the newly forming United Nations. Under the Tru¬ 
man Doctrine, Turkey, due to its close proximity to 
the Soviet Union, qualified for massive financial aid. 
Despite these achievements, the economy was weak, 
and the RPP and Inonii grew increasingly unpopular. 
Turkey had by then formed a multiparty system, and 
in 1950 the Democratic Party (Demokrati Partisi, or 
DP) received the majority in the elections, forcing the 
RPP to relinquish its 27-year majority. 

Celal Bayar became president, and Adnan Menderes 
became prime minister. The economic boom of the early 
1950s strengthened Menderes and the DP’s position. By 
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1952 Turkey had become a member of the North Atlan¬ 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO), largely due to the fact 
that Turkey had immediately volunteered troops for the 
Korean War. Turkey’s entry into NATO ensured pro¬ 
tection along its borders and allowed NATO a closer 
position against the USSR. 

After the 1954 elections the DP became more 
authoritarian. Conflict was exacerbated when a Greek 
citizen placed a bomb at the Turkish consulate in Thes- 
salonica. The island of Cyprus, under British control 
and with an 80 percent Greek majority, also became a 
point of conflict. These two issues culminated in riots 
in 1955 that targeted Greek homes, shops, and busi¬ 
nesses and wrought havoc throughout Istanbul. Many 
Turkish citizens of Greek origin fled Turkey after these 
riots. During this period, Greek nationalists of the 
EOKA movement on Cyprus also began a struggle 
against the British forces. Turkey strongly opposed 
British suggestions that the Greeks might be allowed 
to annex Cyprus. Ultimately Cyprus became an inde¬ 
pendent nation. 

The DP lacked the support of the military, which 
had been vital to the RPP. This led to the DP’s downfall 
in 1960. Because of training, aid, and financial support 
gained as a result of joining NATO, the Turkish military 
was a strong and powerful mechanism within Turkey. 
Menderes grew increasingly unpopular with the mili¬ 
tary. In 1960, the military overthrew the Menderes gov¬ 
ernment. The coup was popular among students, who 
had been repressed by the DP. A new constitution was 
drawn up that justified military intervention if the rul¬ 
ing government acted unconstitutionally. The military 
was also given a role in government. In January 1961 
political activity was allowed once again, and 11 parties 
registered for the elections to be held at the end of 1961. 
One of the parties, the Justice Party (Adalet Partisi, or 
JP) appeared to be a phoenix of the old, outlawed DP. 
Menderes and two of his cabinet members were tried 
by a military tribunal and executed in September 1961. 
Elections were held in October 1961. 

The Justice and Republican People’s Parties 
formed a shaky coalition. In 1965 the JP, led by 
Suleyman Demirel, won a major victory in elections. 
Under Demirel, Turkey saw significant economic 
growth. The JP espoused Islamist and traditional 
beliefs that ran directly counter to communist and 
leftist thought. The left grew increasingly popular 
among the student population and industrial prole¬ 
tariat. The right also emerged as a strong force in the 
1960s, setting the stage for the crisis of the 1970s. 
The formation of two strong, Islamic-leaning parties, 


the National Action Party (Milliyettd Hareket Partisi) 
and the National Order Party (Milli Nizam Partisi), 
seriously threatened the JP’s hold on the government 
in 1969. 

Demirel’s JP government started to fall apart in 
1971. On March 12,1971, the army forced the Demirel 
government from office. 

Free elections were held in 1973, with a victory by 
Biilent Ecevit’s RPP. However, because they failed to 
capture the majority vote, they were forced into coali¬ 
tion governments. This continued throughout the 1970s 
as rightist and leftist violence escalated. Kurdish sepa¬ 
ratism also flared up in the 1970s. Kurdish national¬ 
ist Abdullah Ocalan formed the left-leaning Kurdistan 
Worker’s Party (PKK) in 1978. The sectarian violence 
escalated, and the military stepped in. After the Ira¬ 
nian revolution in 1979, Islamic groups in Turkey 
were suspected of receiving aid from Iran. The religious 
demonstrations in Konya in September 1980 provided 
an excuse for direct military intervention. 

THE PURGE 

The military suspended all political parties and groups 
and instituted martial law and curfews. General Kenan 
Evren was declared acting head of state. The National 
Security Council (NSC) arrested 122,000 people during 
1980-81 in order to stop the violence. Academics and 
politicians were purged from the system. A new con¬ 
stitution was enacted in 1982. Kenan Evren was then 
elected president, and the military began to restructure 
the political system. 

Elections were held in 1983, with the Motherland 
Party (Anavatan Partisi) gaining the majority under Tur- 
gut Ozal. The old parties then reincarnated and changed 
their names in order to enter the 1984 elections. After 
Kenan Evren’s term ended in 1989, Turgut Ozal became 
president. Turgut Ozal’s presidency, although fraught 
with corruption and scandal, was also marked by impres¬ 
sive modernization. 

The 1990s were also marked by the rise of the PKK. 
After the 1980 coup the Kurdish language was forbidden, 
as was the term Kurdish as a separate identity. Abdullah 
Ocalan had fled to Damascus after the 1980 coup. Tur¬ 
key until 1991 refused to acknowledge the presence of 
Kurds in the country and referred to them as “mountain 
Turks.” The government forbade their language, songs, 
customs, and names. 

Ocalan’s followers carried out their missions with an 
almost religious zeal. Talabani of the Kurdish PUK fac¬ 
tion based in Iran helped Ocalan get financial support 
from Kurds living throughout the Middle East, which 
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The Hagia Sophia mosque in Istanbul, Turkey. Though a secular state, Turkey is a Muslim nation (mostly Sunni, but significant Shi’i, 
Alevi, and Sufi communities are present), where only 0.2 percent of the population are Christian or Jewish. 


brought the PKK beyond the sphere of Turkey. The PKK 
also received support from Kurds living in Europe. The 
PKK used guerrilla warfare to launch attacks within Tur¬ 
key. The Turkish army responded brutally to the terrorist 
attacks. Villages thought to be harboring PKK terrorists 
were destroyed, and thousands were arrested, detained, 
and tortured. Many innocent people were killed and 
their homes destroyed. 

After the U.S. defeat of Iraq in 1991, Turkey feared 
the creation of a Kurdish state in northern Iraq that 
would be used as a base for Kurdish attacks on Turkey. 
Subsequently, President Ozal officially recognized the 
existence of Kurds in Turkey and implemented a bill that 
would allow the Kurdish language to be used in every¬ 
day conversations but not in business, government, or 
any other official agency. Despite this, the PKK stepped 


up their campaigns against the Turkish government, 
committing more atrocities, which further enraged the 
Turkish public. Ocalan was captured in Nairobi, Kenya, 
by Turkish commandos in 1999. He was sentenced to 
death and imprisoned on an island in the Marmara Sea, 
where he remained for years. 

In 1993 the True Path Party came into power, and 
Tansu (filler became the first female prime minister of 
Turkey. Necmettin Erbakan was the leader of Refah, 
which was supported by the young, professional mid¬ 
dle class and students. Erbakan did not engage in a 
radical Islamic changeover. He personally championed 
reforms to change the working hours during Rama¬ 
dan and loosen control of the Directorate of Reli¬ 
gious Affairs to make it harder for the government 
to monitor Islam. Erbakan also proposed lifting the 
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ban against wearing headscarves in universities and 
government institutions. The Erbakan/(filler coalition 
also made significant overtures to Libya and Iran, and 
at the same time condemned Israel. With the advent 
of new freedoms under Erbakan, many other Islamic 
leaders eagerly expressed their long-silent opinions. 
Refah wanted to abolish the Swiss legal code insti¬ 
tuted by Atatiirk, and secularists feared a return to 
sharia, or Islamic law. Erbakan and (filler both left 
government, and in 1998 the Constitutional Court 
formally disbanded Refah and forced its members out 
of Parliament. Biilent Ecevit emerged as the new presi¬ 
dent, in large part because of his handling of Ocalan 
and the Kurdish conflict. In 1999 a huge earthquake 
struck Izmit, near Istanbul, killing between 15,000 and 
40,000 people. The government was extremely slow 
to respond, and the public was enraged by the lack of 
support from both the government and the military. 
Memories of the earthquake played a role the emer¬ 


gence of the Justice and Development Party (JDP, or 
Ak Partisi). In the 2002 elections the JDP, led by Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan, won a majority in the Grand Nation¬ 
al Assembly. Although the JDP espoused a moderate 
Islamic line, it was careful to respect the secular state. 
Erdogan also instituted reforms to help pull Turkey 
out of its financial troubles. Erdogan and the JDP also 
scored a major victory with the October 2005 decision 
by the European Union (EU) to start Turkey’s EU 
membership bid. 

See also Gulf War, First (1991). 

Further reading: Ahmad, Feroz. Turkey: The Quest for Iden¬ 
tity. Oxford: Oneworld Publications, 2003; Kinzer, Stephen. 
Crescent and Star: Turkey, between Two Worlds. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2001; Zurcher, Erik J. Turkey: A 
Modern History. London: I.B. Tauris, 2001. 
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Uganda (1950-present) 

The area known today as Uganda was part of the char¬ 
ter of the British East Africa Company in 1888, and 
was ruled as a protectorate in 1894. As more territory 
was added to the British claims, the boundaries of what 
now form Uganda took shape in 1914. It was ruled as a 
British protectorate until given autonomy in 1962. 

Apollo Milton Obote was prime minster of Uganda 
from 1962 to 1966 and state president from 1966 to 
1971 and again from 1980 to 1985. Although he began 
his adult life as a schoolteacher, he is best known for 
leading Uganda to independence on October 9, 1962, 
in a relatively peaceful revolution. Prior to indepen¬ 
dence, Obote served on the Ugandan legislative coun¬ 
cil beginning in 1957, and in 1960 he founded the 
Ugandan People’s Congress. Obote created a politi¬ 
cal coalition with his rival, Sir Edward Mutesa, king 
of Buganda, in preparation for the peaceful handover 
of colonial power to indigenous black African rule. 
Obote used the position of his rival political leader 
to gain political favor in the region of Buganda. In 
a practical political move, Mutesa was installed as 
president with Obote as prime minister. 

As prime minister, Obote held formal state power 
in his hands. His nominally socialist rule after indepen¬ 
dence made him unpopular with Western states, par¬ 
ticularly Britain. While the country was peaceful and 
economically stable, the period immediately following 
independence in Uganda was a difficult time for both 
Mutesa’s presidency and Obote’s prime ministership. At 


the time of independence, Uganda was the only peace¬ 
ful nation in the region and it become a safe haven for 
refugees from Zaire, Sudan, and Rwanda. This placed a 
huge drain on Uganda’s scarce resources and economy. 

This period also made it clear that Obote was not 
going to share power with coalition president Mutesa. 
This made confrontation inevitable. The trigger for con¬ 
frontation was Obote’s indictment in a gold-smuggling 
plot with Idi Amin, then deputy of the Ugandan Armed 
Forces. Instead of complying with President Mutesa’s 
investigations, Obote suspended the Ugandan constitu¬ 
tion under the power of his prime ministership, abolish¬ 
ing the role of the leaders of Uganda’s five tribal king¬ 
doms, removing power from Mutesa, and giving himself 
unlimited emergency powers. The corrupt Ugandan 
judiciary cleared Obote of all charges of gold smuggling. 
The incident, however, incited Obote and his support¬ 
ers to stage a coup against Mutesa in 1966. He then 
had himself installed as president on March 2. Obote’s 
first act as president was to have his attorney general, 
Godfrey Binaisa, rewrite the Ugandan constitution, 
transfer all powers to Obote’s presidency, and national¬ 
ize all foreign assets. 

Obote’s first presidency did not last long. In 1971 
Obote was disposed by his army chief, Idi Amin, who 
had assisted him in overthrowing Mutesa fewer than 
10 years prior. Obote fled to Tanzania with many of his 
supporters. After nine years in exile, Obote gathered 
Ugandan exiles in Tanzania and ousted Amin in 1979. 
In an attempt finally to gain Western support for his 
second presidency, Obote ordered that Uganda be ruled 
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by a presidential commission before democratic elec¬ 
tions were to be held in 1980. Although Obote won the 
1980 elections, his second rule was marked by civil war, 
further distancing him from Western approval. 

Believing the 1980 elections to be rigged, the 
opposition parties staged a guerrilla rebellion under 
Yoweri Museveni’s National Resistance Army. Obote 
was deposed in July 1985, again by his own army 
commander, Bazilio Okello, and General Tito Okello 
in a military coup. This time Obote fled to Zambia. 
Obote remained in southern Africa until his death on 
October 10, 2005, of kidney failure at a hospital in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Idi Amin is perhaps best known for ousting his 
predecessor, Apollo Milton Obote, and for institut¬ 
ing a totalitarian regime that would devastate Uganda 
both politically and economically. Amin’s rise to power 
began in January 1971, when President Obote headed 
off to the Commonwealth Heads of Government meet¬ 
ings in Singapore. Suspecting trouble, Obote left his 
staff with the order to have Amin and his supporters 
arrested upon his departure. On the morning of Janu¬ 
ary 25, 1971, forces loyal to Amin stormed strategic 
military targets in Kampala and the airport in Enteb¬ 
be. The first shells fired at Entebbe Airport killed two 
Roman Catholic priests, setting off a wave of violence 
throughout the country. Despite the initial disorganiza¬ 
tion on the part of Amin and his troops, they managed 
to carry out mass executions of pro-Obote troops and 
supporters. Obote chose exile in Tanzania. 

MILITARY DICTATORSHIP 

After assuming power, Amin repudiated Obote’s soft 
socialist foreign policy, resulting in Uganda’s recogni¬ 
tion by Israel, Britain, and the United States. However, 
many African nations and organizations, including the 
Organization of African Unity, refused to recognize 
Amin and his military government. Nevertheless, Amin 
embraced the label “totalitarian” and renamed the 
government house the Command House, later institut¬ 
ing an advisory defense council composed of military 
commanders. In an attempt to place Uganda under his 
military dictatorship, he extended military rule to his 
cabinet members, who, if not drawn from the military, 
were advised that they would be subjected to military 
discipline. Army commanders, with Amin’s blessing, 
acted like warlords, representing the coercive arm of 
the government. 

Foreign policy was revised again in 1972 so that 
the country could obtain financial assistance and tech¬ 
nical support from Libya. In doing so, Amin expelled 


all remaining Israeli advisers and became anti-Israeli in 
accordance with Libyan policy. Amin went in search of 
foreign help in the form of monetary aid from Saudi 
Arabia. In doing so, Amin rediscovered Uganda’s previ¬ 
ously neglected Islamic heritage. In attempts to recoup 
profits from lost Western foreign aide, Amin went on to 
expel the Asian minority in Uganda and seize their prop¬ 
erty. However, this appropriation proved disastrous for 
the already failing Ugandan economy, which was fueled 
by export crops. Yet the money from the sale of export 
crops was being recycled back into the purchase of 
imports for the army. As a result, rural farmers turned to 
smuggling from neighboring countries. This became an 
obsession for Amin toward the end of his rule. He went 
on to appoint his mercenary adviser, British citizen Bob 
Astles, to take all necessary steps to end the problem. 

The end of Amin’s rule also faced another prob¬ 
lem—a counterattack from former Ugandan leader 
Obote. Amin feared this with good reason. Shortly 
after Amin expelled the Asian minority in 1972, Obote 
did attempt an attack into southern parts of Uganda. 
Although the attack was launched by a small con¬ 
tingent of only 27 army trucks, his ambition was to 
capture the strategic military post of Masaka near the 
border. Obote’s troops decided to settle in and wait for 
a general uprising against Amin, which did not occur. 
Obote also attempted a seizure of Entebbe Airport by 
allegedly hijacking an East African Airways flight out 
of Tanzania. The attempt failed to accomplish much 
when the pilot blew out the tires on the passenger 
plane, and the flight remained in Tanzania. 

Amin is internationally known for the hostage 
crisis at Entebbe Airport in June 1976, when Amin 
offered Palestinian hijackers of an Air France jet from 
Tel Aviv a protected base from which they could press 
their demands in exchange for the release of Israeli 
hostages. The dramatic rescue of the hostages by 
Israeli commandos was a severe blow to Amin. Amin’s 
rule is also marked by a number of disappearances of 
priests and ministers in the 1970s. The matter reached 
a climax with the formal protest against army terror¬ 
ism and death squad activity in 1977 by Church of 
Uganda ministers, led by Archbishop Janani Luwum. 
In response to Luwum’s outspoken agenda against 
Amin’s violent domestic policies, it appears that Amin 
had Luwum assassinated. Although Luwum’s body 
was recovered from a clumsily contrived “auto acci¬ 
dent,” subsequent investigations revealed that Luwum 
had been shot by Amin himself. 

This last in a long line of atrocities was greeted 
with international condemnation, but apart from the 
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continued trade boycott initiated by the United States 
in July 1978, verbal condemnation was not accom¬ 
panied by action. Amin went on to claim that Tanza¬ 
nian president Julius Nyerere —his perennial enemy, 
partially due to Nyerere’s acceptance of Obote after 
the coup—had been at the root of his troubles. Amin 
accused Nyerere of waging war against Uganda. Amin 
invaded Tanzanian territory and formally annexed a 
section across the Kagera River boundary on Novem¬ 
ber 1, 1978. Declaring a formal state of war against 
Uganda, Nyerere mobilized his citizen army reserves 
and counterattacked, joined by Ugandan exiles united 
as the Uganda National Liberation Army (UNLA). The 
Ugandan Army retreated steadily. Libya’s Muammar 
Qaddafi sent 3,000 troops to aid fellow Muslim Amin, 
but the Libyans soon found themselves on the front 
line. Tanzanian troops and the UNLA took Kampala 
in April 1979, aided by Obote, and Amin fled by air, 
first to Libya and later into permanent exile in Jiddah, 
Saudi Arabia, where he died on August 16, 2003, after 
being in a coma for over a month. The current presi¬ 
dent of Uganda is Yoweri Museveni, who was elected 
in February 2006. 

Further reading: Avirgan, Tony. War in Uganda: The Legacy 
of Idi Amin. Westport, CT: Lawrence Hill, 1982; Hooper, 
Ed. Uganda. London: Minority Rights Group, 1989; Ing¬ 
ham, Kenneth. Obote: A Political Biography. London: Rout- 
ledge, 1994; Mamdani, Mahmood. Imperialism and Fascism 
in Uganda. Nairobi: Heinemann, 1983. 

Rian Wall 

Ukraine 

Since 1991, Ukraine has been an independent state, 
the sovereignty of which is now recognized by all the 
countries of the world. Ukraine is one of the biggest 
European states (603,700 square kilometers). Ukraine 
has common borders with seven countries (Poland, 
Slovakia, Hungary, Romania, Moldova, Russia, and 
Byelorussia), and the Black and Azov Seas are on its 
southern border. 

Ukraine consists of 24 regions ( oblast ) and the 
Crimea Autonomous Republic. The capital of Ukraine 
is Kiev. A Pan-Ukrainian population census in 2001 
found the total number of inhabitants at 48,416,000. 
The majority are city inhabitants, and 32 percent live in 
the countryside. Over 100 ethnicities and nationalities 
are represented in contemporary Ukraine. Among them 


are Ukrainians, Russians, Belorussians, Moldavians, 
Crimean Tatars, and Bulgarians. Most of the population 
of Ukraine belongs to the Orthodox Christian Church. 

Striving for national and state independence was a 
key issue in Ukraine in the 20th century. This aspira¬ 
tion, partly realized during the hard days of 1917-20, 
remained potent political motivation for Ukrainians 
living all over the world. The democracy brought by 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s perestroika inspired ethnic 
minorities in the Soviet Union to activate national lib¬ 
eration movements. Revision of the Ukrainian nation 
historical past, promoted by representatives of the 
Ukrainian Helsinki Group of human rights activists; 
a rise in national identity supported and developed by 
artists, poets, writers, and scientists; and the people’s 
movement known as “meeting democracy” had created 
the necessary background for historical action. On July 
16,1990, the Verkhovna Rada (Parliament) of Ukraine, 
first among the republics of the former Soviet Union, 
adopted a declaration of state sovereignty of Ukraine. 
The next step was a coup that took place in the Soviet 
Union on August 19-21, 1994, and that resulted in 
the pronouncement of the Act of State Independence 
of Ukraine by Verkhovna Rada of Ukraine. Soon 
afterward the first elections were held for president of 
independent Ukraine (Leonid Kravchuk won and was 
president from 1991 to 1994), combined with an all- 
Ukrainian referendum for endorsement of the indepen¬ 
dence of Ukraine. 

Since that time a series of measures aimed at the 
organization of bodies and institutions necessary for an 
independent Ukraine have been undertaken. Some acts 
were compromises with the Russian Federation; because 
of the deep economic integration of both countries, it 
was hard to become separated at once. Issues included 
the state border between Ukraine and Russia in the Azov 
Sea; the presence of the Russian navy in Sevastopol in 
Crimea and the status of that city; and the problem of 
the frontier with Romania around Zmeinyi Island. Some 
others still remain only partially solved. On December 
7-8, 1991, the presidents of Russia, Ukraine, and Belo- 
russia signed a document denouncing the union treaty 
of 1922, according to which the Union of Soviet Social¬ 
ist Republics had been organized. A treaty establishing 
a Commonwealth of Independent States was signed 
instead. Since that time, Ukraine has been free to con¬ 
duct its internal policy. 

During 1991-94 a series of democratic reforms were 
instituted in Ukraine, among which the most important 
were beginning a constitutional process, the improve¬ 
ment of the multiparty system, the formulation of basic 
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principles of foreign policy and international coopera¬ 
tion, the formulation of a military doctrine, introduc¬ 
tion of economic reforms, the elaboration of an ethnic 
policy, and the creation of relationships with the differ¬ 
ent churches represented in Ukraine. 

The presidential and parliamentary elections of 
1994 opened a new phase in the political development 
of Ukraine. The keystone of the political history of 
Ukraine at that time was the adoption of a new con¬ 
stitution (June 28, 1996), a long and hard process that 
repeatedly caused political and parliamentary criss. 
It was the beginning of parliamentary and presiden¬ 
tial opposition, which led to growing tension during 
Kuchma’s presidency in relation to the composition of 
parliament factions and their representation. 

The presidential elections of 2004 and the fol¬ 
lowing Orange Revolution opened a new era in the 
political history of Ukraine, characterized by general 
democratization and liberalization of the political pro¬ 
cess. Ukrainians dissatisfied with officially announced 
results of the runoff election between presidential can¬ 
didate Viktor Yanukovich and leader of the opposition 
Viktor Yuschenko demonstrated in the principal square 
of Kiev—the Maidan (Square) of Independence—and 
for several weeks people from various cities, towns, and 
villages in Ukraine marched for democracy, for their 
political rights, and for the possibility to make their 
political choices freely. 

ORANGE REVOLUTION 

Representatives of different political parties and move¬ 
ments united their efforts in this process, and the Orange 
Revolution ended in a victory for democracy in Ukraine. 
A coalition government, with the participation of all 
“orange” parties and movements, was formed, with Julia 
Timoshenko as the first woman prime minister in the his¬ 
tory of Ukraine. 

In local administrations, thousands of former func¬ 
tionaries of different levels have been replaced by 
“orange” democrats. New priorities in foreign policy, a 
tendency toward integration with the European Union 
(EU) and cooperation with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and reorientation of trade rela¬ 
tionships have been elaborated. 

Nevertheless, as early as the beginning of September 
2005, Julia Timoshenko’s government was dismissed, 
and it became clear that there were serious discrepan¬ 
cies among Orange Revolution leaders and representa¬ 
tives of different orange parties. 

Political reform that implies the transition of Ukraine 
from presidential to parliamentary republic was adopted 


by the parliament and became a point of serious discus¬ 
sion among “orange” revolutionaries, social democrats, 
representatives of the Party of Regions, and communists. 
The ideals of democracy and freedom still remain the 
essence of the Viktor Yuschenko presidency, as was shown 
by the first free parliamentary election in March 2006. 

Shortly after its independence, Ukraine faced prob¬ 
lems during the transitional period of economic devel¬ 
opment from planned socialism to free-market forms. 
The destruction of traditional Soviet resources, market¬ 
ing, and energetic and macroeconomic networks, along 
with the extreme difficulty of creating new ones in the 
European community, and the urgent need for modern¬ 
ization of basic equipment and production techniques, 
negatively influenced the general state and the prospects 
of further development of the economy of Ukraine. A 
so-called shadow economy sprang up and grew rapidly 
with substantial support from the highest administration 
of Ukraine, which appeared to be corrupt. 

Inflation, accompanied by a decrease in purchasing 
power, indicated that the standard of living of Ukrainians 
decreased to a crucial level, creating a need for the state 
administration to finance a series of social programs. 
Pension reform, changes in support for families with low 
income, support for veterans of World War II, and many 
other social actions were undertaken. Broad-scale raising 
of salaries, stipends, and pensions began in 2004 under 
the government headed by Viktor Yanukovich on the eve 
of presidential elections. The new president of Ukraine, 
Viktor Yuschenko, and his ministries consequently insti¬ 
tuted a series of social programs aimed at improving the 
standard of living. 

A series of economic reforms, including the intro¬ 
duction of new currency, privatization in agriculture and 
industry, promotion of national producers and national 
product exportation, searches for new investments and 
new sources of power supply abroad, and cooperation 
with the World Bank, gradually contributed to a gen¬ 
eral slow growth of the Ukrainian economy after 2000. 
The creation of a new macroeconomic network, tending 
toward integration with the European Union (EU) and 
the World Trade Organization (WTO), is the principal 
strategic goal proclaimed by President Yuschenko. 

The organization of an independent state of Ukraine 
led to a new trend in the development of the ideology 
and culture of the country, connected with the forma¬ 
tion of the ideas of national unity and ethnic and nation¬ 
al self-identification. The process of national memory 
revival, studies of the cultural and historical past of 
the Ukrainian nation, rediscovering cultural heritage, 
the revival of the folk culture of national minorities, 
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and the establishment of fruitful connections with the 
Ukrainian diaspora are key aspects of the cultural devel¬ 
opment of Ukraine in the new millenium. 

One of the sharpest debates in the context of cul¬ 
tural development is the discussion of an official lan¬ 
guage of Ukraine. It was demonstrated in the presiden¬ 
tial election of 2004 and the parliamentary election of 
2006 that a strong Russian-speaking opposition still 
exists in Ukraine. 

The activation of religious life in independent Ukraine 
after the dismantling of a totalitarian ideology brought 
a series of conflicts, first of all among representatives of 
different branches of Orthodox Christianity. As stated by 
the constitution of Ukraine, the nonobligatory character 
of any religion creates the background necessary for reli¬ 
gious pluralism and freedom of people’s consciousness. 

See also Soviet Union, dissolution of the. 

Further reading: Dyczok, M. Ukraine: Movement Without 
Change, Change Without Movement. Amsterdam: Harwood 
Academic, 2000; Hal’chyns’kyi, A. Pomarancheva revoliutsiia 
i nova vlada [Orange revolution and new power]. Kyiv: Lybid, 
2005; Kuzio, T., ed. Contemporary Ukraine: Dynamics of 
Post-Soviet Transformation. New York: M.E. Sharpe, 1998; 
Pogrebinskii, M. Oranzhevaia” revoliutsiia: versii, khronika, 
dokumenty [Orange revolution: versions, chronicles, docu¬ 
ments]. Kiev: Optima, 2005; Szporluk, R. Russia, Ukraine, 
and the Breakup of the Soviet Union. Stanford, Ca: Hoover 
Institution Press, 2000. 

OlenaV. Smyntyna 

United Arab Emirates (UAE) 

The United Arab Emirates (UAE), an oil-rich Arab 
country, is located on the southeast side of the Arabian 
Peninsula. This country, bordering Oman and Saudi 
Arabia, comprises seven emirates: Abu Dhabi, Ajman, 
Dubai, A1 Fujayrah, Ras al-Khaymah, Shariqah, and 
Um A1 Qaywayn. Formerly known as the Trucial 
States, a term dating from the 19th-century agreement 
between British and Arab leaders, the UAE was cre¬ 
ated when six of the emirates merged in 1971; Ras 
al-Khaymah joined in 1972. 

Sheikh Zayed bin Sultan A1 Nahyan served as 
president from the country’s founding until his death 
in 2004. His son, Khalifa bin Zayed A1 Nahyan, suc¬ 
ceeded as president. The Supreme Council comprises 
the individual rulers of the seven emirates, and the 
president and vice president are elected by the council 


every five years. The position of the presidency is an 
unofficial hereditary post for the A1 Nahyan family. 
The council also elects the Council of Ministers and an 
appointed Federal National Council reviews legisla¬ 
tion. The federal court system includes all the emirates 
except Dubai and Ras Al-Khaymah. All of the emir¬ 
ates have a mix of secular law and sharia (Islamic law) 
with civil, criminal, and high courts. 

The UAE is a member of the United Nations 
and the Arab League, and has diplomatic relation¬ 
ships with more than 60 countries. It plays a mod¬ 
erate role in the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) and the Gulf Coop¬ 
eration Council (GCC). The UAE plays a vital role 
in the affairs of the region because of its massive for¬ 
eign development and moderate foreign policy posi¬ 
tions. Unlike its neighbors, the UAE, under the lead¬ 
ership of Sheikh Zayed, promotes religious tolerance. 
Sheikh Zayed also encouraged foreign development 
and investment. 

The UAE is one of the largest producers of oil, after 
Saudi Arabia and Iran, in the Middle East. Since its 
formation, the UAE has transformed from an impov¬ 
erished desert country to a modern, wealthy country. 
Zayed invested the country’s oil revenues in hospitals, 
schools, and universities and gave all citizens free and 
universal access to these public services. He distributed 
free land and held majlis (traditional Arab consultation 
councils) that were open to the public. Zayed was a 
contemporary liberal who advocated for women’s rights 
and for the education and participation of women in the 
work force. Education was one of the most significant 
achievements in the rapid transformation of the UAE. 
The country boasts numerous universities and colleges 
and hundreds of schools. 

Further reading: Anthony, John Duke. Arab States of the 
Lower Gulf: People, Politics, Petroleum. Washington, DC: 
Middle East Institute, 1975; Peck, Malcolm C. The United 
Arab Emirates: A Venture in Unity. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1986; Vine, Peter, and Paula Casey. United Arab Emir¬ 
ates: Profile of a Country’s Heritage and Modern Develop¬ 
ment. London: Immel, 1992. 

Julie Eadeh 

United Arab Republic (UAR) 

The United Arab Republic, a union of Egypt and Syria, 
lasted from 1958 to 1961. As Syrian political parties on 
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the left and right vied for power, Syria became enmeshed 
in a cycle of political instability and short-lived coalition 
governments. The Ba’ath Party, under pressure from the 
Syrian Communist Party, was instrumental in approach¬ 
ing Gamal Abdel Nasser in Egypt to propose a union 
between the two Arab nations early in 1968. Recogniz¬ 
ing the difficulties posed by the lack of a contiguous 
border, with Israel between them, and the political and 
economic differences between the two countries, Nasser 
was reluctant to join such a union. The Ba’athists, who 
mistakenly thought they would control the direction of 
the union from behind the scenes, convinced Nasser to 
become the leader of the union. A February 1958 plebi¬ 
scite on the union received nearly unanimous support 
from the citizens of both Egypt and Syria, and the union 
was implemented in late February. The Yemeni imam, 
or ruler, also joined the union, but Yemen was never 
fully integrated into the UAR. 

Nasser served as president, and the Syrian leader 
Shukri al-Quwatli became vice president, but the real 
power rested with Egypt, which was by far the larger, 
more populous, and more powerful of the two nations. 
Shortly after the establishment of the UAR, Nasser made 
a tumultuous tour of Syria, where he received over¬ 
whelming popular support. It was the apogee of pan- 
Arabism, but the honeymoon was short-lived. Under the 
terms of the union all Syrian political parties were dis¬ 
solved, although the Ba’ath Party had anticipated that 
it would play a key role. In addition, Egyptian politi¬ 
cal and economic policies, including land reform, were 
instituted. Although health services and conditions for 
the working and urban middle classes improved the Syr¬ 
ian upper class, many Ba’athists and the military grew 
increasingly disenchanted with Nasser. Initially Nass¬ 
er’s close associate General Abd al-Hakim Amer was 
appointed to oversee the government in Syria, but by 
1960 the former Syrian interior minister, Abd al-Hamid 
Sarraj, became the strongman within the administration. 
Syrians chafed under his heavy-handed rule. 

The UAR also faced considerable opposition from 
conservative Arab regimes and Western nations, espe¬ 
cially the United States. To counter Nasser’s growing 
strength, the Hashemite monarchs in Jordan and Iraq 
announced a union between their two nations, but it 
was never really implemented. Saudi Arabia was also 
opposed to the union and feared the political shift toward 
the left. The United States viewed the union through the 
prism of the cold war and was determined to prevent 
possible Soviet expansion into the region. The civil war 
in Lebanon and the revolution in Iraq, both in 1958, 
accentuated the rivalries between the progressive, leftist 


Arab regimes dominated by Nasser and the conservative 
monarchies in what has been called the Arab cold war. 
The West blamed Nasser for both the Lebanese civil 
war and the Iraqi revolution. Although Nasser support¬ 
ed both, he was not primarily responsible for either. 

The nationalization of banks and many large busi¬ 
nesses in the summer of 1961 created a form of state 
socialism that was unpopular in Syria. In reaction, army 
officers led a coup in September 1961 to withdraw from 
the union, and Nasser reluctantly agreed to the break¬ 
up. Nasser blamed Syrian feudal elites and conservative 
Arab regimes, particularly Saudi Arabia, for the col¬ 
lapse of the union. For the remainder of the 1960s he 
turned increasingly to the left and to support from the 
Soviet Union. In Syria the breakup of the UAR allowed 
the Ba’ath Party gradually to become the dominant 
political force. Following the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, 
Hafez al-Assad, a committed Ba’athist, seized power 
and established a regime that remained in power into 
the 21st century. Although both Nasser and the Ba’ath 
Party continued to advocate Arab union, no effective 
political or economic unions among Arab nations were 
formed after the collapse of the UAR. 

See also Iranian revolution; Iraq revolution 
(1958). 

Further reading: Herzog, Chaim. The Arab-Israeli Wars: 
War and Peace in the Middle East. New York: Vintage, 
1984; Jankowski, James. Nasser’s Egypt, Arab National¬ 
ism, and the United Arab Republic. Boulder, CO: Lynne 
Rienner, 2002. 

Janice J. Terry 

United Nations 

The United Nations, already six decades old, has tra¬ 
versed a long, strife-formed cold war. Not a super¬ 
state above the states, it collectively approaches issues 
of war, peace, development, and justice, and has suf¬ 
ficient transforming potentials to create a new, bet¬ 
ter world order. Since the end of the cold war, it has 
acquired new dynamism, but at the same time it has 
to be restructured to cope with an emerging complex 
world of nation-states, various movements, and unfore¬ 
seen challenges like terrorism. 

The United Nations, founded in the aftermath of 
World War II, was established at the San Francisco Con¬ 
ference in 1945 on the principle of collective security. It 
was the successor to the League of Nations, which had 
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Indonesian peacekeepers board an aircraft in Jakarta, Indonesia, en route to Lebanon to support the United Nations Interim Force in 
Lebanon (UNIFIL). The peacekeeping force monitored the cease-fire between Hizbollah and Israel. 


been established after World War I but failed to orga¬ 
nize world order on the principles of universality. The 
United Nations, therefore, took care to avoid the mis¬ 
takes of its predecessor, and five major powers were 
given special power and responsibility through the 
mechanism of “veto” power in the most important 
organ of the United Nations—the Security Council. 

The goals of the United Nations were enshrined in 
the Charter: to maintain international peace and secu¬ 
rity, to develop friendly relations among nations, to 
achieve international cooperation, and to work as a 
harmonizer among nations. Security was the princi¬ 
pal goal of the United Nations. Unlike in the league, 
however, security was not narrowly conceived in the 
United Nations but was broadened to include socio¬ 
economic justice, human rights, and development. 
Like the league, the United Nations was based on the 
principles of collective security. The new principle on 


which the league and the United Nations were based 
does not consider security as the individual affair of 
states or regions but as a collective affair of all states, 
and aggression against one state is considered aggres¬ 
sion against all others. All states are obliged to take 
collective action against the aggressor. 

FROM THE LEAGUE 

The UN Charter provided for six major organs, four of 
which evolved out of the League of Nations. The Gen¬ 
eral Assembly was based on the democratic principle of 
“one country, one vote,” irrespective of size and power, 
and was essentially a deliberative organ. The countries 
of the Third World used the body for organizing them¬ 
selves and took up issues of colonialism and racialism. 
The Charter provided for some supervisory functions of 
the General Assembly. The council and assembly had 
joint functions as well. The Security Council, the most 
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important organ of the United Nations, reflected the 
reality of power. The United States, the Soviet Union, 
France, Great Britain, and China were the five perma¬ 
nent members with veto power and had special respon¬ 
sibility to maintain world peace and security. However, 
veto became a mechanism of obstruction, and the Soviet 
Union frequently used it; while the United States did not 
use it in earlier years, the frequency of veto increased 
after 1970. The Security Council was based on the 
assumption that the major powers would agree on issues 
of war and peace, but the onset of the cold war around 
1945 made the United Nations a helpless spectator. 

The Charter provided for a mechanism of maintain¬ 
ing peace, whereby the council may call upon members 
states to apply sanctions against the aggressor and may 
form a Military Staff Committee consisting of the chief 
of staff of permanent members of the Security Council. 
The enforcement of peace was possible in the Korean 
War, and a united command was formed under the Unit¬ 
ed States. It placed an embargo on the export of strategic 
materials to China and North Korea. Subsequently the 
provision could not be replicated for a long time. 

It was only after the closing stages of the cold war 
that the Security Council became effective again; con¬ 
sultations and coordination among the major powers 
in the council have been frequent, as in the Persian Gulf 
crisis and more recently over Iran’s nuclear ambitions. 

For about five decades of the cold war, the United 
Nations never appeared to play the role envisaged at 
San Francisco in the realm of peace and security; it 
was bypassed in major flash points across the globe, 
such as the Panama Canal crisis, Hungary, the Berlin 
BLOCKADE, the CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS, ARAB-ISRAELI 
conflicts, the India-China border war, Vietnam and 
Indochina, and the Sino-Soviet border war. The Unit¬ 
ed Nations was a passive bystander as major powers 
professed to settle scores outside the United Nations. 
When the United Nations was hamstrung due to the 
use of veto, the General Assembly sought a way out 
through the Uniting for Peace Resolution to consider 
measures in a situation of breach of peace. 

After the end of the cold war, the United Nations 
became more active again, although in the process it 
acquired new functions, in line with but not envisaged in 
the Charter. During the turn of the 21st century this func¬ 
tion, known as peacekeeping—traditionally denoting 
acting as a buffer between contending parties or moni¬ 
toring ceasefire agreements—expanded to other areas. 
Now peacekeeping also means the provision of humani¬ 
tarian relief, removal of mines, repatriation of refugees, 
and reconstruction of national infrastructure in devasted 


areas, such as Afghanistan. The costs of all of these 
functions have been enormous, especially in recent peace¬ 
keeping operations: South Africa, Rwanda, Iraq-Kuwait, 
Mozambique, Somalia, Haiti, and Liberia. Sometimes 
the United Nations has drawn flak; the UN troops have 
also been targeted, as in Somalia and Bosnia. 

COOPERATION 

Unlike during the cold war years, however, the United 
Nations finds cooperation among major powers to 
repulse aggression. In the First Gulf War, Moscow 
supported U.S. efforts to impose sanctions against 
Iraq, which had annexed Kuwait. The machinery of 
the United Nations was used. Other major powers 
contributed troops, particularly France and Britain. 
Japan and Germany too accepted new security roles. 

Besides war and peace, the United Nations has 
been instrumental in various humanitarian efforts. A 
large amount of credit must go to the United Nations 
for ending apartheid in South Africa, improving life 
expectancy in Africa, helping children suffering from 
malnutrition, and fighting diseases. It has not been as 
successful in the removal of global poverty, but it has 
launched efforts in that direction. 

Now the United Nations finds itself playing a new 
role against international terrorism. It has not been as 
successful, and the United States acted unilaterally in 
1998 when al-Qaeda attacked U.S. embassies in East 
Africa. Subsequently, following September 11,2001, the 
United States took drastic steps, and the United Nations 
was more involved than before; terrorism became a key 
issue of international and United Nations concern. 

The United Nations has been moving into new, 
uncharted areas. In a world where millions of children 
die days after they are born, the issue of human rights has 
become a major arena of international attention. The Uni¬ 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by the UN 
General Assembly in 1948, has been enshrined in consti¬ 
tutions of states. Now the United Nations has also been a 
force in expanding the frontiers of democracy worldwide, 
believing that democracy fosters world peace. 

While the United Nations is engaged in redefining 
issues of war, peace, development, and freedom, reform¬ 
ing the world body has become a burning issue since the 
end of the cold war, and more particularly since 1998, 
when 185 states met to celebrate 50 years of the United 
Nations. There is also demand to restructure the Securi¬ 
ty Council and to add new permanent members—with 
or without veto power. Brazil, Germany, India, Japan, 
and some African countries are key candidates demand¬ 
ing permanent places on the Security Council. 
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The major powers with vetos—the United States, Rus¬ 
sia, China, Britain, and France—themselves differ about 
who should be permanent members in a reformed coun¬ 
cil. Reforms are, however, necessary to make the United 
Nations more in tune with the changes of the end of the 
20th century and the beginning of the 21st century. 

See also AIDS crisis. 

Further reading: Alleyne, Mark D. “The United Nations 
Celebrity Diplomacy.” SAIS Review 25, no. 1 (2005); Annan, 
Kofi. ‘“In Larger Freedom’: Decision Time at the UN.” For¬ 
eign Affairs 84, no. 3 (2005); Hoffman, Stanley. “Thoughts 
on the UN at Fifty.” European Journal of International Law 
(6, no. 3, 1995); Johannes, Morsink. The Universal Declara¬ 
tion of Human Rights: Origins, Drafting and Intent. Phila¬ 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1999; Russel, T. 
Bruce. “Ten Balances for Weighing UN Reform Proposals.” 
Political Science Quarterly 111, no. 2 (1996). 

R.G. Pradhan 

U Nu 

(1907-1995) Burmese leader 

U Nu was the prime minister of Burma (now the Union 
of Myanmar) from 1948 to 1958 and from 1960 to 
1962 and was an important leader earlier in the strug¬ 
gle for independence from Britain. 

U Nu was born in a period during which the Brit¬ 
ish colonization of Burma was coming under increasing 
pressure from nationalist Burmese and opposition in 
Britain. U Nu graduated from the University of Ran¬ 
goon and worked for several years as a schoolteacher. 
In 1934 he returned to the university to study law and 
became involved with nationalist politics. He became 
leader of the student union and was subsequently 
expelled from the university, along with Aung San. The 
subsequent student strike was one of the earliest con¬ 
frontations between the Burmese and the British, which 
intensified in the following years. U Nu joined the We- 
Burmans Association (Dobama Asi-ayone), which had 
been formed in the wake of the 1932 anti-Indian riots 
and was a center for nationalism. The association was 
dominated at first by the Rangoon University student 
union, but under U Nu and others it expanded its activ¬ 
ities. It was influenced by a combination of Marxism, 
democratic socialism, and Irish nationalism. The lead¬ 
ers, including U Nu, took the forename Thakin, or mas¬ 
ter, to demonstrate that they were not subservient to the 
British. The forename “U” is an honorific. 


When World War II broke out in Asia, British 
authorities arrested U Nu and others, and they were 
imprisoned until Burma was invaded and occupied by 
the Japanese. The Japanese established a puppet govern¬ 
ment under Ba Maw, and U Nu served in his cabinet for 
a period. In the years between the end of the war and 
independence, U Nu assumed the leading position in 
the nationalist movement following Aung San’s assas¬ 
sination in 1947. Consequently, he headed the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League and became the first 
prime minister of independent Burma in 1948. Winning 
two subsequent elections, he remained in office for a 
decade, with only a brief hiatus in 1956-57. 

His time as prime minister was marked by numer¬ 
ous communist insurgencies and independence strug¬ 
gles by ethnic minority peoples, and a decline in the 
value of rice exports. His government proved unable to 
improve the lot of the people. He resigned in 1958, and 
the government was taken over by General Ne Win as 
a result of widespread social disorder. U Nu returned 
to power in a brief return to democracy from 1960 
to 1962, but the subsequent military coup returned 
the country to the repressive regime that remained in 
power into the 21st century. 

U Nu was imprisoned by Ne Win and not released 
until 1969. He made several subsequent attempts to 
return to power, the first when he attempted to organize 
resistance to the military government in 1969. He was 
then forced into exile in India, although he returned to 
Rangoon to become a Buddhist monk in 1980. He had 
throughout his life been a devoted Buddhist and had 
introduced several laws to support the religion. In 1988 
it briefly appeared that democracy would return to 
Burma, but U Nu’s attempt to seize power was crushed 
and he was put under house arrest. He was freed in 
1992 and died in Rangoon three years later. 

See also Aung San Suu Kyi. 

Further reading: Fink, Cristina. Living Silence: Burma under 
Military Rule. London: Zed Books, 2001; Lintner, Bertil. 
Burma in Revolt: Opium and Insurgency since 1948. Chiang 
Mai, Thailand: Silkworm Books, 2000; Nu, U. U Nu: Satur¬ 
day’s Son. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1975. 

John Walsh 

U.S.-Japan Mutual Defense Treaty 

This was an agreement between the United States and 
Japan, which concluded in 1955, that allowed the United 
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States to maintain its major security presence in Japan. 
Because of the communist threat in the cold war, the 
government of Yoshida Shigeru of Japan agreed to a 
U.S. proposal to create the Self-Defense Force (SDF) at a 
modest size of 180,000 troops in 1954. By allowing the 
Japanese government to train a modestly sized defense 
force, the constitution of 1947 was kept intact. 

The original treaty was replaced in 1960 by the Trea¬ 
ty of Mutual Cooperation and Security, which marked 
a significant change from the one-sided alliance to a 
more balanced relationship based on shared responsi¬ 
bility for defense. For the Japanese, the treaty provided 
a commitment from the United States to defend Japan 
against an armed attack, and it also required the United 
States to consult the Japanese government on the use 
of military bases on its soil. Consultation was required 
to ensure that any major changes to U.S. operations or 
force deployments would be approved by both govern¬ 
ments. For the Eisenhower administration, the treaty 
ensured a greater commitment to a stable alliance to 
support U.S. interests in Northeast Asia. Gradually 
Japan took a greater share for its defense. In 1962 Japan 
began to pay some of the cost of U.S. military instal¬ 
lations in Japan. The United States returned Okinawa 
and the Ryukyu Islands to Japanese control. Beginning 
in the mid-1970s, U.S. forces were gradually reduced 
in Japan. 

In the late 1970s a new series of agreements were 
implemented to transfer the responsibility for protect¬ 
ing specific sea lanes to Japan. Along with its expanded 
commitments, Japan broke the former 1 percent spend¬ 
ing cap for defense and began purchasing American- 
made aircraft. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union brought renewed 
focus to the U.S.-Japan defense alliance and lessened 
the need for a major U.S. military presence in northeast 
Asia. At the same time, Japan began to take on a greater 
international role. However, in 1991, the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment was forced to decline requests to send troops 
to participate in the First Gulf War, bowing to parlia¬ 
mentary opposition. The next year, the Japanese govern¬ 
ment passed a new law authorizing Japan to participate 
in United Nations peacekeeping operations, with con¬ 
tingents of Japanese troops. The expansion of Japan’s 
international commitments were reaffirmed in 1996 with 
the Clinton-Hashimoto Security Declaration, in which 
the U.S. committed to maintain 100,000 troops in the 
Western Pacific region that included Japan. 

In 1999 the Japanese Diet passed the Law Concern¬ 
ing Measures to Ensure the Peace and Security of Japan in 
Situations in Areas Surrounding Japan. It authorized the 


use of force in “rear areas” surrounding Japan, partly in 
response to Communist North Korea’s development of 
nuclear weapons. After 2001 Japan’s Self-Defense Forces 
and Maritime Defense Forces participated in U.S.-led 
military actions in Iraq and Afghanistan. Washington 
encouraged and supported Japanese efforts to contribute 
to the war on terror. 

Further reading: Campbell, Kurt M. “Energizing the U.S.- 
Japan Security Partnership.” Washington Quarterly 23, no. 
4 (Autumn 2000); Green, Michael J. Arming Japan: Defense 
Production, Alliance Politics, and the Postwar Search for 
Autonomy. New York: Columbia University Press, 1995; 
Takakazu, Kuriyama. “The Japan-US Alliance in Evolution.” 
In The Future of America’s Alliances in Northeast Asia, edit¬ 
ed by Michael H. Armacost and Daniel I. Okimoto, 35-47. 
Washington, DC: Brookings Institution Press, 2004. 

Dan Fitzsimmons 

U.S. relations with China (Nixon) 

The visit of U.S. president Richard Nixon to China in 
February 1972 marked a turning point in U.S.-China 
relations. It gave maneuvering space to the United States 
in the strategic contest with the USSR. 

Their confrontation in the Korean War began two 
decades of confrontation at a number of strategic points, 
especially in the Taiwan Straits and in Vietnam, where 
the United States was embroiled in a ground war sup¬ 
porting South Vietnam and while China provided back¬ 
ing to its then-ally North Vietnam. 

The turn in U.S.-China ties from confrontation to 
rapproachment was a result of a host of factors, but 
mainly because both nations were concerned about the 
dangers posed by the Soviet Union. The U.S. Senate 
began a review of U.S.-China policy. China too was mov¬ 
ing from Maoist ideological puritanism toward greater 
pragmatism, spurred on by the Sino-Soviet border dis¬ 
pute. The Soviet Union’s intervention in Czechoslovakia 
in August 1968 led to its pronouncement of the Brezhnev 
Doctrine that as the leading country of the Marxist bloc, 
the USSR had the right to determine the correct interpre¬ 
tation of Marxism and to intervene in socialist countries 
that deviated from the correct line. Since China under 
Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung) had developed its own ver¬ 
sion of Marxism, it feared that it could become a Soviet 
target for its deviations. Hence came China’s quest to 
end its diplomatic isolation with a rapprochement with 
the United States. 
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The Nixon administration saw an opening with China 
as a graceful way out of the Vietnam War. It therefore 
needed China’s leverage to facilitate a U.S. withdrawal 
from Vietnam. The opening came when U.S. and Chi¬ 
nese table tennis teams met in an international table ten¬ 
nis tournament, with the result that the U.S. team was 
invited to China. President Nixon took steps to expedite 
visas for visitors from China to the United States, relaxed 
currency controls, and lifted restrictions on U.S. oil com¬ 
panies to provide fuel to ships and aircraft traveling to 
and from China. 

Since Washington and Beijing had no diplomatic ties, 
Pakistan acted as intermediary. In July 1971 National 
Security Advisor Henry Kissinger secretly visited China 
via Pakistan “to seek normalization of relations” and an 
exchange of views of common interest. 

The announcement heralded an atmosphere of 
warmth and cordiality in U.S.-China relations, which had 
been frozen for two decades. Meanwhile the United States 
had also departed from its hard-line stand that blocked 
the People’s Republic of China from seating its legiti¬ 
mate representation in the United Nations. In August 
1971 the United States dropped its opposition, paving the 
way for the seating of China in the United Nations. 

In his report to the U.S. Congress on February 9, 
1971, Nixon stressed the importance of his forthcom¬ 
ing visit to China as the starting point for changing “the 
post-war landscape.” While a quick resolution of out¬ 
standing issues were not possible, it signaled the end of 
“a sterile and barren interlude” in ties. 

Nixon arrived in Beijing on February 21, 1972, 
accompanied by Secretary of State William P. Rogers 
and Henry Kissinger. The visit generated global inter¬ 
est as a watershed in redefining the balance of power 
of the world. Transcending previous differences, Nixon 
emphasized “common interests” in a new era. The two 
countries signed the Shanghai Communique, wherein 
China stated its stand on Cambodia, Korea, and Viet¬ 
nam. The United States envisaged “the ultimate with¬ 
drawal” of all forces from Indochina; significantly, 
both countries declared opposition to hegemony in the 
Asia-Pacific area, implying that both had an interest in 
limiting Soviet power in the region. The Taiwan issue 
evaded a solution, but U.S.-China ties had moved from 
deep hostility to detente, facilitating major changes in the 
global balance of power. 

Further reading: Barnds, William J. China and America: The 
Search for a New Relationship. New York: New York Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1977; Clubb, O. Edmand. China and Russia: 
The Great Game. New York: Columbia University Press, 


1971; Fairbank, John King. China Perceived: Images and 
Policies in Chinese-American Relations. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1974;-. The United States and China. Cam¬ 

bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1939; Gittings, John. 
The World and China, 1922-1972. London: Eyre Methuen, 
1974. 

R.G. Pradhan 

U.S.-Republic of Korea Mutual 
Defense Treaty 

The U.S.-Republic of Korea (ROK, South Korea) Mutual 
Defense Treaty was signed October 1, 1953, and became 
effective in 1954. It committed the United States to the 
defense of the ROK against future attacks by the Demo¬ 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK, North Korea). 
In early 1953, as the Korean War armistice talks opened, 
U.S. president Dwight D. Eisenhower sought a way to 
convince ROK president Syngman Rhee to accept a 
truce with DPRK. Rhee, who had insisted that no truce 
short of military reunification of the two Koreas would 
suffice, balked at the U.S. demand that he sign an armi¬ 
stice with DPRK. Rhee flatly rejected any agreement that 
would allow the Chinese People’s Volunteer Army (Chi¬ 
nese Communists) to remain in Korea following a cease¬ 
fire because he maintained that such an agreement would 
be tantamount to ROK’s signing its own death warrant. 
Despite Eisenhower’s assurances that the United States 
would pursue all peaceful means of reunification, and 
offers to enter a mutual security pact with the ROK, Rhee 
sought a mutual defense treaty with the United States as a 
precondition for any armistice. 

Rhee’s unilateral release of 25,000 DPRK prison¬ 
ers of war on June 25, 1953, complicated negotiations 
and increased pressure on the United States to bring the 
ROK leader to agree to an armistice. To that end, Eisen¬ 
hower sent Assistant Secretary of State Walter Robin¬ 
son to offer Rhee a mutual security pact and promised 
economic incentives in return for Rhee’s agreement. The 
Robinson mission was successful, and when Rhee did 
not stand in the way of the armistice, which was signed 
on July 27, 1953, the two countries set about crafting 
the bilateral treaty. 

On August 8, 1953, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles initiated negotiations that culminated in a treaty 
of six articles, based on the model of existing treaties 
between the United States and the Philippines, and the 
United States and Australia and New Zealand. The 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization model was 
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rejected because it would have given the president the 
authority to consider an external attack on ROK as an 
attack on American territory. 

Seeking to limit its commitment and to contain 
its ally, the United States defined its responsibilities as 
extending only to territory under ROK control at the 
time the treaty was signed or subsequently recognized as 
lawfully incorporated into the ROK. During the ratifica¬ 
tion debates in the U.S. Senate a note of understanding 
was added to the treaty clarifying the U.S. position that 
the mutual defense agreement extended only to attacks 
from external forces. It received ratification on January 
26,1954, and the president accepted the Senate’s recom¬ 
mendations on February 5, 1954, subject to the agree¬ 
ment on the limitation of commitment. ROK agreed to 
the change, and the treaty came into effect when ratifi¬ 
cation documents were exchanged in Washington, D.C., 
on November 17,1954. The treaty remains in effect, and 
U.S. forces remain stationed in the ROK. 

Further reading: Collins, J. Lawton. War in Peacetime: The 
History and Lessons of Korea. Boston: Houghton Miff¬ 
lin Company, 1969; Stueck, William, ed. The Korean War 
in World History. Lexington: University Press of Kentucky, 
2004; U.S. Department of State. Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1952-1954, Vol. XV: Korea. 2 parts. Wash¬ 
ington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1984. 
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U.S.-Taiwan Mutual Defense Treaty 

The United States and the Republic of China (Taiwan) 
signed a mutual defense treaty in 1954 in which the Unit¬ 
ed States would provide protection for the ROC in case 
of invasion by the People’s Republic of China (PRC). 
The treaty was approved by U.S. president Dwight Eisen¬ 
hower and Taiwan’s president Chiang Kai-shek and was 
fully ratified by their respective legislatures. 

The treaty was a product of U.S. cold war policy. 
The United States had washed its hands of China’s civil 
war in 1948, but had become concerned about communist 
expansion when Communist North Korea attacked pro- 
Western South Korea in 1950. The United States then sent 
the Seventh Fleet to patrol the waters in Taiwan Strait. 

In September 1954 the PRC attacked the ROC. The 
terms of the treaty committed the U.S. government to 
deploy land, sea, and air forces in and around Taiwan 
as required for its defense. The treaty also stipulated that 
the ROC and the United States would aid each other 


to increase their capacity to resist an armed attack or 
communist subversive activities directed against either 
country’s territorial integrity. Furthermore, both sides 
agreed to maintain peace and security in the region and 
refrain from the use of force in any manner inconsistent 
with their obligations to the United Nations. 

Following the 1954 crisis with the PRC, the United 
States became concerned that the nationalist govern¬ 
ment of Taiwan might deploy force against the mainland. 
This could possibly involve American troops despite the 
treaty’s defensive nature. United States Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles met with ROC president Chiang Kai- 
shek to urge against attacking the PRC. 

An incident occurred in 1958 when the PRC shot 
down two Nationalist F-84s on patrol. The PRC also 
renewed attacks on the offshore islands in midsummer 
1958, testing the commitment of the United States to the 
treaty. In response, the United States deployed an aircraft 
carrier battle group to the region that included combat 
aircraft and transports. Nationalist forces were escorted 
safely by their ships to supply their offshore islands. 

Both the United States and the Soviet Union urged a 
peaceful solution. Throughout the 1950s-60s the Unit¬ 
ed States remained sympathetic to the cause of the ROC 
but also acted to restrain the ROC from acts that might 
provoke the PRC. 

Beginning in 1971 the United States began to negotiate 
with the PRC. In 1972 President Richard Nixon visited 
China. The visit culminated in the Shanghai Communi¬ 
que in which China declared that Taiwan was a part of 
China and that differences should be resolved peacefully. 

In 1978 President Jimmy Carter established formal 
diplomatic relations with the PRC, effective in 1979, 
thereby severing relations with the ROC and ending the 
U.S.-ROC Mutual Defense Treaty. A Taiwan Relations 
Act enacted by the U.S. Senate in 1979 authorized non¬ 
official relations with the ROC that also provided for the 
U.S. sale of weapons to the ROC. 

See also U.S. relations with China (Nixon). 

Further reading: Gordon, Leonard H. D. “United States Oppo¬ 
sition to Use of Force in the Taiwan Strait, 1954-1962.” Jour¬ 
nal of American History 72, no. 3 (December 1985); Graff, 
David A., and Robin Higham. A Military History of China. 
Cambridge, MA: Westview Press, 2002; Snyder, Edwin K. 
The Taiwan Relations Act and the Defense of the Republic of 
China. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1980; Tucker, 
Nancy Bernkopf. Dangerous Strait: The U.S.-Taiwan-China 
Crisis. New York: Columbia University Press, 2005. 
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Vajpayee, Atal Bihari 

(1924- ) Indian political leader 

Atal Bihari Vajpayee is the former leader of the Bharati¬ 
ya Janata Party (BJP), or Indian People’s Party, a pro- 
Hindu political movement that seeks to define Indian 
culture and society according to Hindu religious values. 
Vajpayee was twice prime minister of India, in 1996 and 
from 1998 to 2004. He is considered the leader of Hindu 
nationalism and served as a member of parliament for 
almost 50 years. During his six years as prime minister, 
Vajpayee worked to modernize the Indian economy and 
settle long-standing disputes with Pakistan. His gov¬ 
ernment has been accused of fostering racism against 
Muslims and political extremism. Alongside his politi¬ 
cal activity Vajpayee also earned a reputation as a poet, 
publishing collections of poetry. 

Vajpayee was born in Gwailor in Madhya Pradesh 
in 1924. He earned a master’s degree in political science 
from Victoria College and DAV College. His involve¬ 
ment with politics started at a very early age. Although 
initially close to communism he soon shifted to the right, 
finding inspiration in the campaigns of Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee for the inclusion of the Muslim majority state 
of Kashmir in the Indian Union. In 1957 Vajpayee won 
his first parliamentary seat, and, after Mookerjee’s death, 
he took on the leadership of the BJS, becoming one of 
the major and most respected voices of opposition to the 
Congress Party. Yet, although the BJS increasingly won 
strong support in the northern regions of the country, 
it repeatedly failed to remove the Congress from power. 


During the Indian Emergency of 1975-77, proclaimed 
by then-prime minister Indira Gandhi, Vajpayee was a 
vocal critic of the government and the suspensions of civil 
rights. He was also briefly put in jail. Upon his release he 
helped to form the Janata Coalition. 

In his two years in government and in spite of his 
Hindu nationalism, Vajpayee worked to improve dip¬ 
lomatic relationships with Pakistan and China, visit¬ 
ing both countries and establishing trade relations with 
them. As the Janata government folded, destroyed by 
internal rifts, Vajpayee founded the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP), which became the new party of Hindu 
nationalism and conservatism. The party performed 
badly in the 1984 election, in which it won only two 
seats in Parliament, in part because of the wave of sym¬ 
pathy for the Congress Party that swept the nation after 
the murder of Indira Gandhi by her Sikh bodyguards. 
The anti-Muslim sentiment that took hold of large sec¬ 
tors of the nation in the 1980s and early 1990s led to 
an impressive growth in the BJP. 

With strong parliamentary support, Vajpayee 
embarked on a large program of economic reforms, 
encouraging the private sector and limiting state involve¬ 
ment in the industrial sector to contain waste and pub¬ 
lic debt. He also stimulated foreign investments and 
research in information technology, making India one of 
the major powers in the field. During Vajpayee’s govern¬ 
ment, India experienced one of its fastest periods of eco¬ 
nomic growth. Yet critics argue that the poorer sectors of 
Indian society were left out of this prosperity. Vajpayee’s 
foreign policy record is equally mixed. His decision to 
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conduct five underground nuclear tests in Rajasthan pro¬ 
voked international criticism. 

Yet his government made historic progress in the 
establishment of normal relations with Pakistan, and 
President Bill Clinton’s official visit to India signal¬ 
ed the beginning of a new diplomatic entente between 
the United States and India after the tensions of the 
cold war. The economic and diplomatic successes of 
his government, however, were not enough to assure 
Vajpayee’s reelection. 

See also Janata Party. 

Further reading: Thakur, C. P., and Devendra P. Sharma. 
India Under Atal Bihari Vajpayee: The BJP Era. New Delhi: 
Ubs Publishing Distributors, 1999; Vajpayee, Atal Bihari. 
Selected Speeches. New Delhi: Publications Division, Minis¬ 
try of Information and Broadcasting, 2000. 

Luca Prono 

Vatican II Council (1962-1965) 

The Second Vatican Council was one of the most signifi¬ 
cant events in the history of the Roman Catholic Church. 
As an ecumenical council Vatican II attempted to re¬ 
direct the Catholic Church. Its effect was considerable, 
both in its intended and unintended results. 

The council was called by Pope John XXIII in Janu¬ 
ary 1959. He signaled the need for renewal so that the 
church could more effectively impact the world. The first 
session of the council was held in fall 1962. Shortly after 
its conclusion, Paul VI replaced John XXIII as pope. The 



Vatican City is a landlocked sovereign city-state whose territory 
consists of a walled enclave within the city of Rome. 


council continued for three more sessions, concluding 
on December 8, 1965. It issued 16 documents, the most 
authoritative being the Constitutions on the Liturgy, 
the Church, Revelation, and the Church in the Modern 
World. 

The council envisioned serious change. It direct¬ 
ed a major revision of the liturgy, the services of the 
Catholic Church that had practically not changed for 
four centuries. It promoted the use of the Bible and 
emphasized its authority, mandated a restoration of 
the college of bishops in the governing of the church, 
reversed the earlier rejection of the ecumenical move¬ 
ment among the Christian churches, took a positive 
approach to other religions and to modern society, 
and reversed the traditional Catholic position uphold¬ 
ing the ideal of the governmental establishment of the 
church. 

The council opened the door to change, and a period 
of rapid, confusing, and often unintended change then 
began. For instance, shortly after the council, the liturgy 
began to be celebrated in the vernacular, the Eucharist 
was celebrated with the priest facing the people, and 
women stopped wearing head-coverings. For many, 
there was shock that the unchangeable had changed. 
For others, when Pope Paul VI refused to change the 
ruling against artificial contraception in 1967, there was 
shock that the changes would not include the elimina¬ 
tion of many unpopular teachings and practices. Many 
Catholics took a secularizing approach, many a con¬ 
servative resisting approach; many clergy and laity left, 
and soon there was a common conviction the Catholic 
Church was in crisis. 

Pope John Paul II, who had participated in the 
council as archbishop of Krakow, began a process of 
stabilization after becoming pope in 1978. The Extraor¬ 
dinary Synod of Bishops in 1985 under his leadership 
reaffirmed the value of Vatican II and urged Catholics 
to avoid the deviations of extreme rejection and of pro¬ 
motion of secularization. As a result of his papacy, Vati¬ 
can II has been accepted as the charter of the modern 
church and may turn out to be the source of renewal 
that was hoped for. 

Further reading: Fesquet, Henri. The Drama of Vatican II. 
New York: Random House, 1967; Flannery, Austin O. P., ed. 
Vatican Council II, The Conciliar and Post Consiliar Docu¬ 
ments. Northport, NY: Costell, 1981; Weigel, George. Wit¬ 
ness to Hope: The Biography of Pope John Paul II. New 
York: Harper Collins Cliff Street Books, 1999. 
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Velasco Ibarra, Jose 

(1893-1979) president of Ecuador 

The “father of Ecuadorian populism,” Jose Maria Velas¬ 
co Ibarra was the country’s president five times from 
the 1930s to the 1970s. A gifted orator, charismatic and 
mercurial, he is perhaps best known for his boast, “Give 
me a balcony, and I will be president!” Beginning with 
his campaign for his second term (1944-47), Velasco 
Ibarra cultivated a large personal following, mainly 
among coastal urban dwellers, by employing a host 
of modern campaign techniques that included radio, 
public address systems, and mass-produced leaflets. In 
subsequent years, he forged a national state far more 
activist and populist in orientation. Pitching his appeal 
principally to the urban working and middle classes, he 
alienated many of the country’s traditional landown¬ 
ing and military elite while leaving traditional relations 
of power and privilege largely intact. In keeping with 
broader 20th-century trends in Latin America, he also 
promoted the expansion of internal infrastructure and 
public works (especially roads); implemented univer¬ 
sal suffrage; and used nationalist discourse to bolster 
his own popularity and unify his compatriots vis-a-vis 
other countries. The populist legacy he bequeathed con¬ 
tinues to shape Ecuador’s political landscape. 

Born in Quito on March 19, 1893, to a middle- 
class family, he graduated from the capital city’s Central 
University law school and soon established a reputa¬ 
tion as one of the country’s leading writers and intel¬ 
lectuals. In 1932 he was named president of the House 
of Deputies and in 1933 won the country’s presidential 
election. Serving only a year before being overthrown 
by the military, he went into exile in Colombia and 
Argentina. From exile he built a formidable following, 
returning in 1944 to wide popular acclaim, mobiliz¬ 
ing strikes and protests and forcing the resignation of 
the sitting president. As provisional president he super¬ 
vised a constitutional convention and triumphed in the 
1944 presidential election that followed. His populist 
policies alienated many of his elite supporters, prompt¬ 
ing his overthrow by the military in 1947. Again going 
into exile, he returned for the 1952 presidential cam¬ 
paign and won in a landslide. He was reelected in 1960, 
only to be overthrown by the military a year later; the 
same sequence unfolded in his election of 1968 and 
overthrow in 1972. 

Like most populists of the era he was also a nation¬ 
alist, and his emphasis on Ecuadorian national sover¬ 
eignty prompted him to enforce the 1952 Declaration 
of Santiago among Ecuador, Chile, and Peru, which 


extended these countries’ territorial waters 200 miles 
into the Pacific to protect their rich fishing grounds. 
The United States, the Soviet Union, and other coun¬ 
tries recognized only a 12-mile limit. The result was 
the so-called tuna war of the late 1960s and early 
1970s, when the Velasco Ibarra regime impounded 
U.S. tuna boats that had not paid the requisite aver¬ 
age $10,000 special fee, prompting a cutoff in most 
U.S. aid. His populist policies, causing a growing 
economic crisis and fiscally unsustainable, prompted 
his final overthrow in 1972. He died on March 30, 
1979, leaving a complex legacy of heightened politi¬ 
cal mobilization, resurgent nationalism, and unmet 
political and economic aspirations on the part of the 
country’s poor majority. 

Further reading: de la Torre, Carlos. Populist Seduction in 
Latin America: The Ecuadorian Experience. Athens, OH: 
Ohio University Center for International Studies, 2000; Pal- 
merlee, Danny, Carolyn McCarthy, and Michael Grosberg. 
Lonely Planet Ecuador and the Galapagos Islands. Oakland: 
Lonely Planet Publications, 2006. 

Michael J. Schroeder 

Vietnam, Democratic Republic of 

The Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV), or North 
Vietnam, as it became commonly known after the 1954 
Geneva Accords, came into existence on September 2, 
1945. Following the Japanese surrender in World War 
II, Vietnamese Communist Party (Vietminh) leader Ho 
Chi Minh seized the opportunity and declared Viet¬ 
namese independence. Vietminh strength was centered 
in the north. The French, however, were disinclined to 
accept this, and moved to reimpose their colonial rule 
over the entire region. They quickly established con¬ 
trol in the south, although they could not effectively 
control the countryside. 

Since the French and the Vietminh hoped to avoid 
a full-scale war, both sides entered into intermittent 
negotiations. In March 1946 the French provisionally 
recognized the DRV in exchange for Ho’s agreement 
to include the north in a proposed French Union. 
Final agreement remained elusive, however, and the 
relationship between the two sides continued to dete¬ 
riorate. In November 1946 the French shelled the port 
of Haiphong. Ho and his supporters escaped into the 
mountains in the north and began a war of nation¬ 
wide resistance. 
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With fear showing on their faces, women and children scurry past 
the bodies of three Vietcong killed in the fighting in May 1968. 


The war against the French unfolded against the 
backdrop of the emerging cold war. On the battlefield, 
the Vietminh relied on the military genius of General 
Vo Nguyen Giap. They also seized land belonging to 
French landowners and alleged traitors and redistribut¬ 
ed it to peasants, winning popular support. The French 
were decisively defeated at the Battle of Dien Bien Phu 
in May 1954. At the Geneva Conference that followed, 
Ho was pressured by the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China to accept a compromise. The result 
was the partitioning of Vietnam, with the promise of 
nationwide elections in 1956. Those elections never took 
place. Although he had envisioned the establishment of 
an independent government over all of Vietnam, Ho had 
to accept a truncated Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
north of the 17th parallel. 

With the official formation of the DRV, North Viet¬ 
nam became the first communist state in Southeast 
Asia, with Ho Chi Minh as president and Hanoi as its 
capital. Political power rested in the Communist Party, 
or the Vietnamese Workers’ Party (VWP), as it had been 
renamed in 1951. The power nucleus of the VWP was 
the Politburo, which was responsible for day-to-day 
decision making. 

The primary task that confronted Ho and his col¬ 
leagues was the need to consolidate their rule. At Geneva 
the DRV leadership had issued a directive that indicat¬ 
ed its intention to proceed cautiously and take gradual 
steps toward establishing a socialist economy. In order 


to reassure the population, the government announced 
that the country would operate with a mixed economy, 
indicating acceptance of private wealth and property. 
At the same time, the government also stated its inten¬ 
tion to respect the freedom of religion. 

These pronouncements failed to reassure many in 
the north, and after the partition some 800,000 refu¬ 
gees made the trek south. An official policy of fair treat¬ 
ment for Catholics notwithstanding, many leaders in the 
VWP and others in local party and government struc¬ 
tures continued to nurture suspicion of them, and harsh 
treatment of Catholics bred resentment in some areas. 

The economy, which had been devastated by years 
of war, posed a tremendous challenge to the govern¬ 
ment. Moreover, fleeing refugees left many businesses 
abandoned. The DRV government moved to nationalize 
certain sectors of the economy such as utilities, banking, 
and some large enterprises. Prices and wages also came 
under government regulation. 

The industrial sector had remained underdeveloped 
under French rule. In 1961 the government launched 
the first Five-Year Plan to develop heavy industry. By 
the middle of the decade war with the United States 
diverted resources from industrial development and 
stalled these efforts. The agricultural sector required 
immediate attention since food was in chronically short 
supply. This, as well as the need to win over the rural 
population, seemed to demand land reform. In 1955 the 
government launched a program to confiscate land from 
wealthy landlords for redistribution. 

The land reform program, however, produced 
mixed results. On the positive side it increased the rates 
of landownership, increased rice production, reduced 
the influence of wealthy landlords, and won the support 
of numerous poor peasants who reaped the benefits. On 
the negative side, overzealous cadres and poor peasants 
often denounced those who owned only medium-sized 
holdings, and local tribunals executed many. In 1956 
the hostility eventually erupted in a peasant uprising in 
the province of Nghe An. Ho Chi Minh publicly admit¬ 
ted that errors had been made and slowed the pace of 
land reform. But within two years the government ini¬ 
tiated a large-scale collectivization effort that brought 
most of the rural population into some form of state- 
controlled cooperative farming. 

The VWP also created party-run organizations 
that recruited different segments of Vietnamese soci¬ 
ety, including veterans, workers, farmers, youths, and 
women. By mobilizing the population into various com¬ 
munist-led organizations, the VWP realized its domina¬ 
tion of Vietnamese society. 
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The consolidation and nation-building efforts in 
the north also included increasingly harsh efforts to 
silence criticism and dissent. Freedom of expression 
was curbed. Authors of protest literature came under 
increasing public attack from 1958 onward. Culprits 
were sent to work in agricultural cooperatives or work 
camps to be reeducated. 

The South Vietnamese government’s decision to 
boycott the elections planned for 1956 compelled the 
North Vietnamese leadership to decide the priority 
it would give to reunification. By and large the DRV 
leadership decided to adhere to the decision to build 
socialism in the north while searching for some means 
to reunify the country. Debates in the VWP Central 
Committee in the mid-1950s, however, suggested that 
the leadership anticipated reunification to be realizable 
only after a military struggle. 

In 1959 the VWP shifted to a more activist approach 
and began to approve efforts to increase pressure on 
Ngo Dinh Diem’s regime in the south. By this point 
a broad-based resistance movement against Diem had 
gained strength. In late 1960, largely at the behest of 
southern cadres, the National Liberation Front was cre¬ 
ated as an umbrella organization that rallied a broad 
range of anti-Diem resistance. 

The road to the reunification of Vietnam led the DRV 
to war against the United States, whose commitment to 
a noncommunist South Vietnam had grown steadily. 
Between 1965 and 1973 U.S. combat troops fought in 
the Vietnam War. Some evidence suggests that Hanoi 
had begun infiltrating troops into the south in late 1964. 
Supplies and men flowed south along the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail through Laos and Cambodia. 

In January 1973, after several rounds of peace talks, 
the Paris Peace Accords ended U.S. involvement. The 
cease-fire between north and south broke down, and the 
war resumed. On April 30,1975, victorious North Viet¬ 
namese forces captured Saigon and achieved Ho’s dream 
of a unified Vietnam. In his honor Saigon was renamed 
Ho Chi Minh City in 1976, in a country now renamed 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam. 

See also Johnson, Lyndon B.; Vietnam, Republic of. 
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Vietnam, Republic of 

The Republic of Vietnam was the portion of southern 
Vietnam that fought against communist North Vietnam 
in the Second Indochina War (Vietnam War). It was 
created after the defeat of previous colonial masters, 
the French, and ceased to exist with the seizure of its 
capital, Saigon, by communist forces. 

Southern Vietnam was historically the home of the 
Cham peoples. When the French arrived in the 19th 
century, they made the southern part of the country, 
which they named Cochin-China, a full colony. It 
was, therefore, more firmly French-run than the rest 
of Indochina. Saigon was more thoroughly interna¬ 
tionalized than the remainder of the country, and the 
people were more familiar with the capitalist system 
and French culture. The French created the state of 
Vietnam in 1949, which centered on the Cochin- 
China colony and had the emperor as head of state. 
The defeat of the French and the Geneva Conference 
of 1954 established the state as occupying the territo¬ 
ry south of the 17th parallel. In the following year the 
Republic of Vietnam was announced after Emperor 
Bao Dai was deposed. 

The first president of the republic was Ngo Dinh 
Diem, who had been involved in the ousting of the 
emperor and who adopted an authoritarian approach 
to ruling the country. When Diem was deposed and 
killed, a brief interlude under Nguyen Cao Ky was suc¬ 
ceeded by military rule, which began in 1965. In 1967 
Nguyen Van Thieu was elected president and then 
was reelected unopposed four years later. Despite the 
massive outlay of lives and materiel to resist the North 
Vietnamese, after the withdrawal of U.S. troops in 1973 
as a result of the Paris Accord, the capture of Saigon in 
1975 seems to have been inevitable. 

Although the Republic of Vietnam had developed 
a sophisticated bicameral parliamentary system, its 
existence was tainted more or less throughout by cor¬ 
ruption and by the authoritarian rule of its presidents 
and rulers. A number of people have characterized the 
state as little more than a puppet U.S. state, and cer¬ 
tainly it would not have lasted so long without large- 
scale U.S. military support. However, it would be 
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scarcely fair to consider the presidents of the republic, 
notably Nguyen Van Thieu, as mere puppets. Indeed 
Nguyen Van Thieu was often trenchant in his criti¬ 
cisms of U.S. leaders and intransigent in pursuing poli¬ 
cies of his own devising. 

See also Vietnam, Democratic Republic of. 

Further reading: Addington, Larry H. America’s War in Viet¬ 
nam: A Short Narrative History. Bloomington: Indiana Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2000; Tang, Truong Nhu. A Vietcong Memoir: 
An Inside Account of the Vietnam War and Its Aftermath. 
New York: Vintage, 1986. 
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Vietnam War 

The Vietnam War was America’s longest war. In total, 
the conflict in Vietnam lasted from 1946 to 1975. The 
official dates of U.S. involvement were 1964-73. The 
Vietnam War was extremely costly and destructive and 
had a profound effect on both the soldiers who fought it 
and the civilians who lived through it. The Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution was signed by Lyndon B. Johnson in 1964 
and gave him the power to wage war in Vietnam. 

Throughout the 1940s and into the 1950s, the Viet- 
minh under Ho Chi Minh were fighting the French 
colonial presence in Vietnam. By 1954 the United States 
was paying 80 percent of the cost of France’s war against 
the Vietminh. In July 1954 the French and the Vietminh 
signed an armistice in Geneva, which divided Vietnam 
at the 17th parallel. Ho Chi Minh controlled the north, 
and Vietnam-wide elections were to be held in 1956. 
The United States did not sign the agreement, and plans 
were put in place to stop Ho Chi Minh’s plans to con¬ 
quer all of Vietnam. President Dwight Eisenhower was 
afraid that if Vietnam fell to communism, the rest of 
Southeast Asia would follow. 

Not wanting Vietnam to be under the control of a 
communist leader, the United States pushed aside the 
French puppet leader and replaced him with Ngo Dinh 
Diem, a Vietnamese nationalist. Many were confident 
that Diem could rally Vietnam against communism. 
The United States increased aid to South Vietnam, and 
the first U.S. advisers arrived there in early 1955. These 
decisions laid the groundwork for the Vietnam War. 

Ho Chi Minh was frustrated that Vietnam was not 
yet independent and unified, so in 1957 the Vietminh in 
South Vietnam began to revolt against the Diem regime. 
In May 1959 communist North Vietnam came to the 


aid of the revolutionaries in the south. As a result, the 
United States increased its aid to South Vietnam. 

In South Vietnam conditions deteriorated rap¬ 
idly. Diem’s regime never gained popular support. In 
1960 anti-Diem communists and Buddhists created the 
National Liberation Front, with the Vietcong as its mil¬ 
itary wing, and began operations against Diem’s forces. 
The United States had pledged in the 1954 South East 
Asia Treaty Organization pact to defend South Viet¬ 
nam against external aggression, and President John F. 
Kennedy lived up to that obligation. 

To Kennedy and other politicians, Vietnam was 
another cold war battlefield. Signs of weakness would 
lead the Soviet Union to believe that the United States 
was weak and vulnerable. As such, South Vietnam also 
became a testing facility for counterinsurgency units. 
The U.S. Green Berets advised the South Vietnamese 
army, and civilians provided medical and technical aid 
and economic and political reforms, all in an effort to 
“win the hearts and minds” of the Vietnamese. 

There was a general consensus in Kennedy’s admin¬ 
istration about the consequences of losing Vietnam to 
communism; there were others who feared the worst. 
Undersecretary of State George Ball told Kennedy that 
within five years there would be 300,000 U.S. soldiers 
in Vietnam. However, Ball was incorrect: within five 
years nearly 400,000 soldiers were in Vietnam. 

Even with his advisers calling for escalation, Ken¬ 
nedy proceeded cautiously. By the middle of 1962 he 
had increased the number of military advisers from 700 
to 12,000. He added another 5,000 in 1963. As the 
number of casualties increased, the prospects of with¬ 
drawing became increasingly difficult. In the face of so 
many problems, Kennedy gave the order to overthrow 
Diem. On November 1, South Vietnamese military offi¬ 
cials, with the assistance of the U.S. embassy in Saigon, 
arrested Diem and his brother. While in custody, both 
were assassinated. However, the plan backfired. A num¬ 
ber of inexperienced military officers took command in 
South Vietnam with little support and were unable to 
govern effectively. The country sank deeper into trouble 
and the role of the United States increased. 

After President Kennedy was assassinated on 
November 22, 1963, the issue of Vietnam fell to Presi¬ 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson; Johnson was deeply troubled 
over Vietnam and had been for some time. During the 
rest of the months leading up to the November 1964 
election, Johnson tried all he could to keep the issue of 
Vietnam in the background, fearing it would hurt his 
chances of being elected. In many of his conversations 
with Robert McNamara, secretary of defense, Johnson 
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discussed doing all he could to keep the public think¬ 
ing that he had made no final decisions on Vietnam. 
Some advisers were trying to give Johnson suggestions 
for getting out of Vietnam and still saving face; mean¬ 
while, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were advising him that 
preventing the loss of South Vietnam was of overriding 
importance to the United States. 

Robert McNamara visited Saigon. He reported to 
Johnson that conditions had worsened there since Gen¬ 
eral Khanh took over power in January 1964. Many 
officials there favored increased pressure on North 
Vietnam, including air strikes. McNamara, aware of 
Johnson’s wish to be ambiguous to the public regarding 
his stance, offered to take a lot of the heat. Johnson, 
knowing the conditions in Vietnam, understood that 
in order to achieve the ambitious conditions set out in 
McNamara’s policy statement, an escalation of military 
power in the country would have to be undertaken. 

The Gulf of Tonkin Resolution was passed in Con¬ 
gress on August 7, 1964. It provided the legal authority 
for Johnson to escalate the Vietnam War. On August 
2 North Vietnamese gunboats had attacked the USS 
Maddox in the Gulf of Tonkin. On August 4 the Mad¬ 
dox and another vessel, the USS Turner Joy, reported 
being under attack. Many doubts exist about whether 
or not the second attack actually took place, but the 
Johnson administration used it as a pretext for retali¬ 
ation. Johnson ordered the first U.S. air strikes against 
North Vietnam. The resolution was passed 88-2. 

Johnson won the 1964 presidential election by a land¬ 
slide. In addition to his domestic agenda, the Great Soci¬ 
ety, Vietnam was the largest issue he dealt with. Still rely¬ 
ing on trusted advisers like Richard Russell, even though 
he would not take his advice, Johnson had countless dis¬ 
cussions about Vietnam. Johnson’s rationalization was 
what he considered a treaty commitment inherited from 
Eisenhower and Kennedy. No matter what Johnson said to 
him, Russell stuck to his conviction that Vietnam was not 
the place to invest U.S. blood and treasure. Johnson told 
Everett Dirksen, Senate minority leader, that communist 
propaganda, his advice from Eisenhower, and the domino 
theory informed his policies with regard to Vietnam. 

MAJOR ESCALATION 

After July 1965 the war escalated into a major inter¬ 
national conflict. The North Vietnamese army num¬ 
bered in the thousands, and they supported an estimat¬ 
ed National Liberation Front force of 80,000. From 
6,000 U.S. troops in Vietnam in July 1965, the number 
increased to over 536,000 by 1968, with an additional 
800,000 South Vietnamese troops. Both sides played to 



The social activism and antiwar movements of the late 1960s 
spurred many protests against the Vietnam War. 


their own strengths. The United States had great wealth, 
modern weapons, and a highly trained military force 
under the command of General William Westmoreland. 
Using bombing raids and search-and-destroy missions, 
it sought to force the opponent to surrender. 

The National Liberation Front and the North Viet¬ 
namese army, under the exceptional direction of Vo 
Nguyen Giap, used a different strategy altogether. 
They were lightly armed and knew the area. They relied 
on the guerrilla warfare tactics of stealth and mobility. 
Giap wanted to wear down the United States and its 
allies by harassment missions. 

Between 1965 and 1967 the United States did 
untold amounts of damage to Vietnam. Bombing 
increased from 63,000 tons in 1965 to over 226,000 
tons in 1967. The U.S. military strategy failed to pro¬ 
duce clear results. The war dragged on, and opposition 
to the conflict in the United States intensified. Countless 
protests took place in cities and on college campuses. 
Troops who returned home were often treated poorly, 
quite the opposite of the heroes’ welcome experienced 
by returning veterans of World War II. 

The Tet Offensive of 1968 brought a new phase of 
the war. In late 1967 the North Vietnamese launched 
operations in remote areas to draw U.S. forces away from 
cities. On January 31, 1968, the National Liberation 
Front launched massive attacks on the unsecured urban 
areas. They led strikes on 36 provincial capitals, 5 major 
cities in the south, and 64 district capitals. They also 
attacked the U.S. embassy in Saigon and captured Hue 
for a period. Although the Tet Offensive failed overall, 
it had a profound psychological effect on the people of 
the United States. Protests increased, and murmurs that 
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the war was unwinnable became much more audible. 
As a result of developments in Vietnam and widespread 
unrest across the country, Lyndon Johnson announced 
that he would not seek reelection in 1968. 

After the Tet Offensive, ensuing peace talks failed 
to produce any agreement. The problem of Vietnam 
fell to the fourth U.S. president involved in the Viet¬ 
nam conflict, Richard Nixon. In 1969 he expanded 
the war into neighboring Cambodia, a move that he 
kept from the press, further increasing the gap in the 
people’s trust in the government when he went public 
about the decision in 1970. The domestic backlash 
led to a new wave of protests, during which four stu¬ 
dents died at Kent State University in Ohio, and two 
more at Jackson State University in Mississippi. 

Nixon’s involvement in Vietnam was marked by 
increased domestic opposition. After the Cambodian 
affair, Congress repealed the Tonkin Gulf Resolution. 
The trial of Lieutenant William Calley, commander of 
a unit that murdered 500 South Vietnamese civilians 
at My Lai, raised fundamental moral questions about 
the war. Finally, the Pentagon Papers were published 
in 1971, which deepened public distrust in the govern¬ 
ment. Polls showed that more than 70 percent of Amer¬ 
icans felt that the United States had erred when it sent 
troops into Vietnam. During 1972-73 the U.S. phase of 
the war ended. 

A peace agreement was signed in Paris on January 
27, 1973. It allowed for the extraction of U.S. military 
forces from Vietnam and the return of U.S. prisoners 
of war but did not address the fundamental issues over 
which the war had been fought. North Vietnam was 
allowed to leave 150,000 troops in the south, and the 
future of South Vietnam was not directly and clearly 
spelled out. Fighting broke out between the north and 
the south, and the U.S. Congress drastically cut military 
and economic aid to South Vietnam. 

When Richard Nixon resigned because of the 
Watergate scandal, the Vietnam War issue was 
passed to its fifth president, Gerald Ford. Congress 
rejected his request for $722 million in aid for South 
Vietnam, agreeing to only $300 million in emergency 
aid to extract the remaining U.S. personnel from the 
south. The climax of this came on May 1, 1975, with a 
harrowing rooftop helicopter evacuation. 

The total cost of the war was extensive. South 
Vietnamese military casualties exceeded 350,000, and 
estimates of North Vietnamese losses range between 
500,000 and 1 million. Civilian deaths cannot be accu¬ 
rately counted but ran into the millions. More than 
58,000 U.S. troops were killed, and over 300,000 were 


injured. The total financial cost of the war exceeded 
$167 billion. 

Many of Johnson’s Great Society reforms were cut 
back because of the increased military expenditures. 
Veterans returning home experienced long-lasting 
effects, which ranged from flashbacks to posttraumatic 
stress disorder to the effects of exposure to chemicals. 
Furthermore, the war saw no tangible results. Once the 
United States evacuated Saigon, the North overran the 
city, and Vietnam was united under communist rule. 

Further reading: Beschloss, Michael. Reaching for Glory: 
Lyndon Johnson’s Secret White House Tapes, 1964-1965. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 2001; Herring, George C. 
America’s Longest War: The United States and Vietnam, 

1950-1975. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1996; -. LBJ 

and Vietnam: A Different Kind of War. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1994; McMahon, Robert. Major Problems in 
the History of the Vietnam War. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2003. 
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Vo Nguyen Giap 

(1911- ) Vietnamese military leader 

In the history of communist Vietnam, Giap is second 
only to Ho Chi Minh in the impact he had. Ho named 
Giap commander in chief of the Vietminh forces fight¬ 
ing the French at the end of World War II. Giap orches¬ 
trated the defeat of the French at Dien Bien Phu in 195 3 
and was named minister of defense of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. Giap was also the chief mili¬ 
tary strategist against the U.S. led Vietnam War. 

Giap was born in central Annam, just north of the 
17th parallel, on August 25, 1911, to Nguyen Thi Kien 
and Vo Quang Nghiem. His early life was spent in one 
of the poorest sections of Vietnam. However, Giap’s 
father was a member of the tiny middle class of his 
region, a rice farmer who tilled his own land and rented 
another small portion, in addition to being a practitio¬ 
ner of traditional Asian medicine. 

From age five until eight, he attended school in An 
Xa. The school was supervised by the French but taught 
by Vietnamese. In 1923 he received a certificate for fin¬ 
ishing elementary studies, which was not very common. 
The following year he took the entrance examination 
to qualify for additional education at Hue but failed. 
He studied diligently and passed the exam in 1925. He 
attended school at the Quoc Hoc, which was a known 
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seedbed of revolution; his leadership abilities and intel¬ 
ligence helped him excel as a student. 

Giap then became a history teacher, a profession 
he retained throughout the 1930s. At the same time, 
he was active in various revolutionary movements. 
He joined the Communist Party in 1934, and assisted 
in founding the Democratic Front in 1936. He was a 
devoted scholar of military tactics and studied Napo¬ 
leon and the ancient Chinese military tactician Sunzi 
extensively. The French outlawed communism in 1939, 
so Giap, along with Ho Chi Minh, fled to China, where 
he studied guerrilla warfare. 

From 1939 until around 1947 Giap was busy devel¬ 
oping and directing the military plan that defeated the 
French and eventually caused the United States to aban¬ 
don its efforts in Vietnam. It was a multifaceted plan 
that included gathering popular support for his efforts 
and mobilizing the people to join the communist cause. 
Giap’s military strategies caused millions of people to 
lose their lives, including millions of Vietnamese, both 
North and South, and over 58,000 Americans. Many 
American soldiers were impressed with the diligence of 
the Vietnamese, the skill of the North Vietnamese army, 
and their discipline. Much of this was due to the leader¬ 
ship of Giap. 

When the Socialist Republic of Vietnam was estab¬ 
lished in 1975, when North Vietnam conquered the 
south and united the nation, Giap served as deputy 
prime minister and minister of defense. After his retire¬ 
ment, he wrote several books. In 1992, he was awarded 
the Golden Star Award, Vietnam’s highest decorative 
honor. 

Further reading: Currey, Cecil B. Victory at Any Cost: The 
Genius of Vietnam’s Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap. Washington, 
DC: Brassey’s, Inc., 1997; O’Neill, Robert. General Giap: 
Politician and Strategist. New York: Praeger Books, 1969; 
Vo Nguyen Giap and Van Tien Dung. How We Won the War. 
Philadelphia: Recon Publishing, 1976. 
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Vorster, B. J. 

(1915-1983) South African prime minister 

Balthazar Johannes (John) Vorster was South African 
prime minister from 1966 to 1978. He is perhaps best 
known for having legislated into power some of apart¬ 
heid’s most discriminatory and racial policies. Born on 
December 13, 1915, in Uitenhage, Eastern Cape, John 


Vorster was the 13th child of a wealthy sheep farmer. 
After receiving his primary and secondary education in 
the Eastern Cape, he went on to receive his bachelor of 
law degree from Stellenbosch University and set up a 
law practice in Port Elizabeth in the late 1930s. With 
the onset of World War II, he ardently opposed South 
Africa’s involvement in support of the Allies by becom¬ 
ing a member of the pro-Nazi Ossewa-Brandwag. His 
support of the Nazi regime under Adolf Hitler landed 
Vorster in jail during much of World War II. Howev¬ 
er, this did little to deter his radical ideology, and he 
maintained that the dictatorial regime in Germany at 
the time was a more productive and suitable model for 
South African governance than the parliamentary sys¬ 
tem already in place. When Vorster was released from 
jail in 1944, his right-wing political and social views led 
him to join the growing South African National Party. 

Vorster worked his way up the ranks of the party 
cadre, and in 1953 he was elected to parliament in 
Cape Town as a National Party representative. After 
one session in parliament he was appointed deputy 
minister of education in 1958; he rigidly enforced 
apartheid’s Bantu education policies. Under Prime 
Minister Verwoerd he became minister of justice in 
1961. During this time, the government sent South 
African Defense Force soldiers to support Ian Smith’s 
white regime in Rhodesia, with the popular support of 
most of white South Africa. 

Vorster succeeded Prime Minister Verwoerd unop¬ 
posed after Verwoerd was assassinated in 1966. His 
brief and uneventful time as a cabinet minister under 
Verwoerd meant that he knew little about the work¬ 
ings of departments other than his own. He knew little 
about the African population and the inner workings of 
the huge departments that governed their lives. Howev¬ 
er, during the year he came to succeed Verwoerd, Vor¬ 
ster combined the Justice portfolio with that of Police 
and Prisons, strengthening the power of the department 
and the South African Police Service. Although Vorster 
continued with the basic tenets of separate development 
policies, he alienated extremist factions of the National 
Party early in his prime ministership by pursuing diplo¬ 
matic relations with African countries and by agreeing 
to let black African diplomats live in white areas. How¬ 
ever, Vorster’s tenure as prime minister was marked 
mainly by an increase in racial discrimination and vio¬ 
lence in all of South Africa, including an increase in 
detention without trial. 

Although Vorster’s government is mainly known 
for streamlining and harshly enforcing apartheid’s poli¬ 
cies, his foreign policy initiatives are generally viewed 
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as moderate and conciliatory. He began by unofficially 
supporting Rhodesia, which at the time was struggling 
to gain independence from British rule under prime 
minister Ian Smith. Although publicly he espoused the 
white public opinion in South Africa, he did not wish 
to alienate potential political allies such as the United 
States by extending diplomatic recognition to Rhodesia. 
He exerted his pressure as a hegemon in the region by 
persuading Smith to negotiate with Mozambique dur¬ 
ing the regional civil war that was ongoing in south¬ 
ern Africa. Vorster began cutting off vital supplies to 
Smith and even went so far as to refuse calls made by 
the Rhodesian prime minister. International pressure 
continued to squeeze South Africa for the remainder of 
apartheid. 

Vorster, in an attempt to regain South African pub¬ 
lic approval, invaded Angola in the 1970s in order 
to protect South-West Africa (present-day Namibia) 
against rebel attempts by Angola to invade the country 
for diamonds. Continuing his conciliatory initiatives 
in September 1974, Vorster announced in Cape Town 
his famous Detente with Africa policy. Despite regional 
efforts in Angola at the time, Vorster promised coop¬ 
eration with the leaders of neighboring black African 
nations. The negotiations over Rhodesia and attempts 
to make peace with black Africa were predicated on the 
hopes that such maneuvers would postpone Vorster’s 
day of reckoning in South Africa. His hope was that 
emerging Zimbabwean and Mozambican states would 
feel indebted to South Africa for its role in liberating 
these countries. 

The 1970s were a turbulent time for Vorster. He 
harshly suppressed the Soweto uprising in 1976, which 
would draw more international pressure in the form 
of economic and social sanctions. He granted indepen¬ 
dence to the Transkei in 1976 and Bophuthatswana in 
1977 in accordance with apartheid’s separate develop¬ 
ment policies, although economic development within 
them would stagnate. 

He maintained the view that Africans could exer¬ 
cise political rights only in their homelands regardless 
of where they actually lived. On September 12, 1977, 
Steve Biko, the Black Consciousness leader, died in hor¬ 
rifying circumstances while in police custody. Vorster’s 
response was personally to ban 18 organizations. This 
step helped him to an overwhelming victory in the gen¬ 
eral election of November 1977. 


However, Vorster did take the first, unconscious 
steps toward a more equal South Africa. Vorster’s min¬ 
ister of sport and recreation, Dr. Piet Koornhof, man¬ 
aged to secure some limited desegregation of sport by 
invoking the fiction of multinationalism: Each national 
group had to play sport separately, but they might play 
against each other in multinational events. Similarly 
higher-class hotels and restaurants might acquire mul¬ 
tinational status and thereby admit people of all races. 
An elaborate system of permits for mixed gatherings, 
events, and venues was initiated. Vorster saw many 
apartheid policies as unnecessary and began the slow 
process of weeding them out. 

In the late 1970s Vorster was implicated in what 
became known as Muldergate (so named after Dr. 
Connie Mulder, the information cabinet minister at the 
center of the scandal). Although Vorster was certainly a 
victim of the scandal, in a sense the scandal arose from 
circumstances that he himself had perpetrated. Vorster 
was implicated in the use of a slush fund to buy the 
loyalty of The Citizen, the only major English-language 
newspaper favorable to the National Party. The offi¬ 
cial investigation concluded that Vorster, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the head of the South African Police Services, 
General H. J. van den Bergh, had not only conspired to 
manipulate The Citizen but also to buy the U.S.-based 
Washington Star. 

It was discovered that in 1973 Vorster had agreed to 
Mulder’s plan to shift about 64 million rands from the 
defense budget for a series of propaganda campaigns. In 
what became a National Party embarrassment, a com¬ 
mission of inquiry finally concluded in 1979 that Vorster 
had been aware of the fund and had tolerated it. After 
the scandal, Vorster retired from the position of prime 
minister in 1978. Vorster died in Cape Town in 1983. 

See also Mandela, Nelson. 
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Ernst Stanton Publications, 1977; Meredith, Martin. In the 
Name of Apartheid: South Africa in the Postwar Period. 
London: Hamish Hamilton, 1988; Rees, Mervyn. Mulder¬ 
gate: The Story of the Info Scandal. Johannesburg: Macmil¬ 
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Wajed, Sheikh Hasina 

(1947- ) Bangladeshi leader 

Sheikh Hasina Wajed is the president and head of 
the Bangladesh Awami League. She is the daughter 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the popular Bangla¬ 
deshi leader who played a leading role in the found¬ 
ing of Bangladesh. Sheikh Hasina Wajed was one of 
only two members of the Mujib family to survive a 
bloody August 15, 1975, military coup. 

Sheikh Hasina Wajed was born on September 
28, 1947, in the city of Tungipara in the Gopalganj 
district of Bangladesh. She earned her B.A. from 
Dhaka University in 1973. During her school days, 
she became active in politics, becoming the chief of 
the Student Union at the Government Intermediate 
College for Women in 1966. She and other members 
of her family were imprisoned several times by Paki¬ 
stan’s military government leading up to the Bangla¬ 
desh liberation struggle in 1971. 

After the assassination of Mujibur Rahman in 
1975, Wajed was forced by the military government 
of General Ziaur Rahman to live in exile until 1981. 
In 1981 she became the president of the Bangladesh 
Awami League. 

With an absolute majority secured by her Awami 
League in the 1996 election, Wajed became the prime 
minister of Bangladesh on June 23. She took many 
measures to alleviate rural poverty, enhance per cap¬ 
ita income, create job opportunities, and increase 
agricultural production. She also introduced new 


welfare schemes, innovative housing programs in 
rural areas that reversed the trend of migration from 
rural to urban areas. 

She was the leader of the opposition in the Ban¬ 
gladeshi parliament from 1986 to 1987, 1991 to 
1993, and 2001 forward. Under her stewardship, 
the Awami League boycotted parliament until June 
2004, accusing the government of Khaleda Zia of 
corruption and nepotism. 

Wajed is a fierce, enigmatic leader who believes 
in political parties based in the needs of the masses 
and in mobilizing the party cadre to win elections. 
Coming from a political family and with a father 
who was a highly revered personality in Bangladesh 
politics, Wajed is a political force to be reckoned 
with and is likely to play a prominent role in Bangla¬ 
deshi politics for the foreseeable future. She is also 
an author of repute. 

See also Bangladesh, People’s Republic of; Paki¬ 
stan People’s Party. 

Further reading: Habib, Zafarullah. The Zia Episode in 
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desh, 1997; Makasudra, Rahamana Mohammed. Politics 
and Development of Rural Local Self-Government in 
Bangladesh. Dhaka: Devika Publications, 2000; Rafiud- 
din, Ahmad. Religious Identity and Politics: Essays on 
Bangladesh. New York: International Academic Publish¬ 
ers, 2002. 
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Warsaw Pact 

Warsaw Pact is the informal title given to the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization (WTO), a group of Eastern Euro¬ 
pean nations and the Soviet Union pledged to mutual 
assistance and defense. In 1955 the member nations 
signed the Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation, and 
Mutual Assistance. The Warsaw Pact’s objectives from 
its inception to its demise in 1991 changed, but through¬ 
out that time, the organization served as the means by 
which the Soviet Union bound its Eastern European 
client states together militarily. 

The Warsaw Pact agreement replaced a series of bilat¬ 
eral treaties of defense and friendship between the Soviet 
Union and these nations. Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslova¬ 
kia, Hungary, Poland, and Romania joined with the Sovi¬ 
et Union. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) had been in existence since 1949, but NATO 
announced in May 1955 that it would include West Ger¬ 
many as a member; this prompted the formation of the 
Warsaw Pact. Thus only 10 years after the end of World 
War II, the Soviet Union not only was engaged in a cold 
war with the West but also faced a resurgent Germany. 

It was not only an external threat that moved the 
Soviets to change their agreements with these nations, 
but there was the matter of internal stability as well. 
Following World War II, there had been significant 
armed resistance to the Soviets, who had entered these 
nations while advancing against the retreating German 
armies. Polish anti-Soviet partisans opposed the Soviets 
until well into the late 1940s. Demonstrations against 
the Soviets caused real concern about the stability of 
the communist elites running these countries. By bring¬ 
ing in Soviet troops to occupy these countries as part of 
Warsaw Pact activities, the Soviet Union allowed itself 
to more easily defend any attacks that might come from 
the West and, at the same time, to keep these friendly 
regimes stable. East Germany joined in 1956. Yugosla¬ 
via did not join at any time. 

The treaty clearly stated that national sovereignty 
would be respected and that all of the signatories were 
independent. The treaty was to last for 20 years, with 
an automatic 10-year extension. Each member nation 
could unilaterally leave the organization; the real¬ 
ity proved to be very different. In 1956 the Hungar¬ 
ian government of Imre Nagy declared that it would 
no longer be allied with the Soviet Union but would 
become a neutral. Part of this neutrality process would 
be its withdrawal from the pact. 

Regardless of any promises, the Soviet Union acted 
quickly to defeat this rebellion. Using the request of 


some Hungarian Communist Party members as an invi¬ 
tation to act, Soviet infantry and armor invaded the 
country and after a two-week struggle replaced Imre 
Nagy’s government with a more compliant government 
under Janos Kadar. Although the Soviets cited the dan¬ 
ger of breaking up the alliance to justify the invasion, it 
was only Soviet troops that took part in the operation. 

In the early days of the Warsaw Pact, the nature of 
the alliance was somewhat vague. Each of the member 
nations, while influenced by the Soviet Union, still had 
a certain amount of independence in its tactical doc¬ 
trine and did not coordinate its training with either the 
Soviet Union or other members. That situation would 
change in the coming years. From 1961 on, combined 
exercises were conducted, and Soviet-manufactured 
weapons and equipment were purchased by the mem¬ 
ber nations. High-ranking Soviet officers were assigned 
to the defense ministries of Warsaw Pact members to 
ensure a uniformity of training and to keep the national 
militaries subservient to and a part of the armed forces 
of the Soviet Union. 

Although the Warsaw Pact gained cohesion in 
terms of command and control, there were movements 
that served to weaken it. In 1962 there was another 
defection from the Warsaw Pact, this time a success¬ 
ful one. In this case it involved Albania strengthening 
its ties to China and distancing itself from the Soviet 
Union. Because Albania did not border on any other 
Warsaw Pact member, the Soviet Union had no choice 
but to accept this action. The Soviets thus lost access 
to a Mediterranean port. Albania’s formal defection in 
1968 merely ratified what already existed. 

INDEPENDENT STREAKS 

Another unhappy member of the alliance was Roma¬ 
nia. This country managed to conduct a very successful 
balancing act in staying within the alliance, exercising 
a surprising degree of independence, and not paying 
a very high price for its actions. Romania’s indepen¬ 
dent streak began as early as 1958, when it stated that 
Soviet troops were not welcome on its territory, con¬ 
tinuing through 1968, when it would not participate 
in the invasion of Czechoslovakia. Romania’s position 
was that the pact existed only for self-defense and not 
to maintain communist elites in the separate nations. 
In part because Romania was loyal in other ways and 
because it was not close to the potential front with Ger¬ 
many, this independent streak went unpunished. 

Not every nation was so fortunate. In late 1967 a 
reform movement within the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party caused a major change in leadership. These events 
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were closely monitored by the Soviet leadership. After 
the attempted defection by Hungary 10 years before, 
Albania’s departure, and Romania’s distancing itself, 
the Soviets were concerned that any reform or liberal¬ 
ization might weaken their control over this state. The 
continued freedom of the press and freedom of expres¬ 
sion forced the Soviets to act. On the night of August 
20-21, Soviet troops, assisted by forces from Hungary, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, and Poland, invaded. Com¬ 
bined Warsaw Pact exercises had been taking place that 
summer, and the Warsaw Pact nations had been able 
to stage their invasion and subsequently move quickly 
into the country. The Czechoslovak government was 
changed, and there was no more discussion of changing 
Czechoslovakia’s role in the Warsaw Pact. 

Thirteen years later, the Warsaw Pact’s invasion of 
Czechoslovakia influenced another nation. This time 
it was Poland, where vigorous opposition appeared in 
the form of the labor union Solidarity. By the end 
of 1981, after almost two years of liberalization, the 
Communist government of Poland imposed martial 
law. Union leaders were imprisoned, the union was 
declared illegal, and Polish soldiers took over many 
of the government’s functions. The rationale for this 
move was that the imposition of martial law by Polish 
authorities would eliminate the possibility of a repeti¬ 
tion of the events of 1968. 

SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

As the 1980s wore on, there were significant changes in 
Soviet leadership. Leonid Brezhnev, who had ordered 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia and threatened the same 
for Poland, died in 1982. He was succeeded by Yuri 
Andropov, who had, earlier in his career, restored order to 
Hungary after its unsuccessful rebellion in 1956. Androp¬ 
ov, died in 1984 and was for a few months succeeded by 
Konstantin Chernenko. With the accession of Mikhail 
Gorbachev to power in 1985, relationships between the 
Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact slowly changed. That 
year the Warsaw Pact came up for renewal, and the mem¬ 
bers agreed to another 20 -year term to be followed by a 
10-year extension, as had been done 30 years before. It 
became recognized that there would be no more interven¬ 
tions such as the ones that had taken place in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and had been threatened in Poland. 

The Warsaw Pact still, however, existed as a force 
with over 6,300,000 soldiers —20 percent of whom 
were non-Soviet. The resolution of the Euromissile 
crisis and changing politics within the Soviet Union 
were leading to other changes. At the end of 1988 Gor¬ 
bachev announced that there would be troop withdraw¬ 


als from East Germany, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. The power elites did not look forward to this, 
as their position within their own countries had been 
strengthened against dissidents and other opposition by 
the presence of the Soviet army. 

Early in 1989 the Hungarian government removed its 
barbed wire barriers along its border with Austria, and 
Solidarity scored well in a partially free election. Before 
the year was out, the regimes had changed in Bulgaria, 
Romania, East Germany, and Czechoslovakia. Although 
there were some attempts to keep the Warsaw Pact alive as 
a political organization, the Warsaw Pact ended in 1991. 
Eight years later three former members of the Warsaw 
Pact—Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary—joined 
NATO. In 2004 former members Bulgaria, Romania, 
and Slovakia joined, as did three former republics of the 
Soviet Union—Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

The Warsaw Pact never functioned as smoothly as 
desired. There was a great deal of distrust between the 
Soviet Union and the member states and among the 
member states themselves. Several of these countries 
had not enjoyed good relations before World War II 
and still harbored ill feelings toward each other. Also, 
although the Soviet Union, could compel these nations 
to buy Soviet equipment and essentially to become part 
of the Soviet army, they could not force complete obe¬ 
dience in all matters. Despite Soviet demands that pact 
members buy substantial amounts of military equip¬ 
ment, many of the nations refused to do so. 

The purchase of military equipment presented 
another difficulty. Arms purchases would bring in cash 
desired by the Soviet Union, and it wanted these nations 
to field equipment compatible with Soviet issue. On the 
other hand, the Soviets did not want other pact members 
to have armies, air forces, or navies that could present 
obstacles to the Soviet Union. Although the Warsaw 
Pact sent advisers and provided military aid to Soviet 
clients, there never was a conflict between NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact. To predict that pact forces would 
have fought unreservedly to protect the Soviet Union 
and socialism is an unrealistic assumption. 

See also Hungarian revolt ( 1956 ); Prague Spring; 
Soviet Union, dissolution of the. 
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Watergate scandal 

Watergate is an impressive hotel, apartment, and office 
complex that overlooks the Potomac River near an old 
canal lock. It was built between 1964 and 1971. The 
name evolved to become an all-embracing label for 
political corruption, intrigue, and the misuse of presi¬ 
dential authority. Watergate, in the lexicon of U.S. poli¬ 
tics, is simply synonymous with scandal. In the period 
from 1972 to 1974 the scandal emerged as an intercon¬ 
nected series of events and deeds that would destroy the 
Richard Nixon presidency and lead to his resignation 
on August 9, 1974. In its wake, Watergate produced 
a national crisis in leadership and a lasting sense of 
national betrayal. 

The Watergate crisis began with a burglary on 
June 17, 1972. A security guard discovered a suspi¬ 
cious tape holding a stairwell door open, and this 
prompted him to contact Washington police. The 
police discovered and arrested on the scene Bernard 
Barker, Virgilio Gonzalez, Eugenio Martinez, James 
W. McCord, Jr., and Frank Sturgis. The men were in 
the process of breaking into the Democratic National 
Committee Headquarters. They also had wiretapping 
equipment. McCord, a former CIA operative, was 
the chief of security at the Committee to Re-elect the 
President (CRP, or CREEP), and in his possession was 
the telephone number of E. Howard Hunt, a possible 
incriminating direct link to the White House. 

After a White House dismissal of the affair, the 
burglary could have passed into obscurity in this 1972 
presidential election year if there had not been continu¬ 
ing media attention, driven by the efforts of Washing¬ 
ton Post reporters Carl Bernstein and Bob Woodward. 
Making use of FBI sources, the reporters launched a 
deep probe of the events. The outcome was that the 
burglary began to appear as one part of a complex 
dirty-tricks campaign by Nixon cronies. 

The basis for such suspicions rested largely with E. 
Howard Hunt and G. Gordon Liddy, who were tied 
to the Special Investigations Unit of the White House, 
known as the “Plumbers.” This group was active in 
undermining administration opponents through a 
variety of nefarious schemes such as breaking into the 
offices of Daniel Ellsberg, a former Pentagon and State 


Department employee. As the future would reveal, 
these actions would have unfortunate consequences 
for the president. The Watergate burglary itself had the 
approval of former attorney general John Mitchell and 
the support of leading White House personnel such as 
Charles Colson and John Ehrlichman, in addition to 
the president’s campaign manager, Jeb Magruder. Few 
believed that any of these men would have acted with¬ 
out the personal approval of the president. 

The Watergate burglars, along with Liddy and Hunt, 
went on trial in January 1973. All pleaded guilty except 
McCord and Liddy. All were convicted of burglary, 
wiretapping, and conspiracy. The defendants initially 
refused to talk, and the judge, John Sirica, ordered long 
sentences unless there was greater cooperation. This 
brought about McCord’s admission that the campaign 
was behind the burglary and had arranged payments to 
guarantee silence. 

With the McCord admission, the political stakes 
were considerably raised, leading to a Senate investi¬ 
gation chaired by Senator Sam Ervin. Watergate was 
now on the national agenda, and White House staff 
faced subpoenas to testify. Nixon’s close advisers H. 
R. Haldeman and Ehrlichman resigned, and White 
House counsel John Dean was fired. A new attorney 
general, Elliot Richardson, was also appointed. Rich¬ 
ardson appointed Archibald Cox to head an inde¬ 
pendent inquiry. 

The Senate investigation was televised from May 17 
until August 7, 1973, and many former White House 
officials testified, including John Dean. The testimonies 
produced disastrous results for the president. The situ¬ 
ation became even more complex after a White House 
official, Alexander Butterfield, admitted the existence of 
a White House taping system, which seemed to offer a 
way of finding the truth. The tapes then became part of 
the subpoena process. 

Nixon thought that this particular intrusion rep¬ 
resented an attack on executive privilege. He ordered 
the attorney general to dismiss Cox if he didn’t cancel 
the subpoena. This led to what has come to be known 
as the “Saturday Night Massacre,” which produced 
the resignation of Richardson and his deputy, William 
Ruckelshaus. Nixon appointed a new special prosecu¬ 
tor, Leon Jaworski, and as a desperate compromise 
gesture released the tapes in an edited form. The tapes 
seemed to cause not less but more distress for Nixon, 
particularly after it was revealed that there had been 
an 18-minute erasure as well as many additional eras¬ 
ures. Ultimately, the issue of the tapes was resolved on 
July 24, 1974, when the Supreme Court in its decision 
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United States v. Nixon denied the presidential claim of 
executive privilege. 

Nixon’s position throughout 1974 had also been 
progressively undercut through an ever-increasing 
series of guilty pleas by White House associates. In 
January campaign aide Herbert Porter admitted 
lying to the FBI; in February Nixon’s lawyer, Herbert 
Kalmbach, pleaded guilty to illegal electioneering; 
and in March the so-called Watergate Seven were all 
indicted for conspiring to interfere with the Watergate 
investigation. To make matters worse, other Water¬ 
gate grand jury indictments followed in April when 
Ed Reinecke, a lieutenant governor of California and 
a Nixon campaigner, was charged with three counts 
of perjury. Also in April Dwight Chapin, Nixon’s 
appointments secretary, admitted perjury and lying to 
the Senate and a grand jury. 

The situation for Nixon was now without redemp¬ 
tion. The House of Representatives began preparations 
for impeachment following a July 27, 1974, vote of 27 
to 11 by the House Judiciary Committee on obstruc¬ 
tion of justice charges. Other impeachment articles fol¬ 
lowed on July 29 and 30. The release in early August 
of a damning tape from June 23, 1972, which revealed 
Nixon and Haldeman discussing possibilities for block¬ 
ing FBI investigations, proved to be the final blow that 
toppled Nixon from power. 

Without support in the House and little promise of 
support in the Senate, Richard M. Nixon announced 
to the nation on August 8, 1974, that he would resign 
as of noon on August 9, 1974, becoming the first U.S. 
president to do so. He was succeeded by Gerald Ford. 
Ford, on September 8, pardoned Nixon and thus saved 
him from criminal prosecution. Until his death, Nixon 
maintained his innocence. Watergate poisoned the polit¬ 
ical waters of the nation and left a jaundiced, cynical 
view of politicians and their promises. When stripped 
of their offices and the emblems of power, the politicos 
appeared disgraceful, dishonest purveyors of power for 
power’s sake without regard for the well-being of the 
democracy. This would create a lasting legacy of para¬ 
noid suspicions and give rise to a climate receptive to 
conspiracy theories. 

On a more positive note, the events surrounding 
Watergate led to reforms in campaign financing as well 
as the passage of the Freedom of Information Act in 
1986. The media became a much stronger voice, partic¬ 
ularly as the nation moved toward news coverage on a 
24-7 basis. This led to the quandary of instant analysis, 
often incorrect, which can shape policy and possibly 
undermine the best democratic interests of the nation. 



Richard Nixon (right) departs the White House after his resigna¬ 
tion. His administration was devastated by the Watergate scandal. 


The cult of personality and celebrity has now perhaps 
replaced the cult of power. 

See also presidential impeachment, U.S. 
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Wen Jiabao (Wen Chia-Pao) 

(1942- ) Chinese politician 

Wen Jiabao was born in Tianjin, China, and attended Nan- 
kai High School. He graduated from the Beijing Geological 
Institute, joined the Communist Party in 1965, and began 
his career in the Gansu provincial geological bureau. 

Wen moved to Beijing in the 1980s and advanced 
through the ranks of the General Office of the Central 
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Committee of the Communist Party. He worked closely 
with Zhao Ziyang in the late 1980s and was demot¬ 
ed after Zhao’s fall from grace following the Tianan¬ 
men Square massacre. Unlike Zhao’s, Wen’s career 
recovered quickly, and he was able to continue to work 
under Jiang Zemin, becoming an alternate member 
of the Politburo in 1992. In 1998 premier Zhu Rongji 
entrusted him with oversight of agriculture, finance, 
and environment policies. 

Wen became premier of China in 2003, succeeding 
Zhu Rongji. He is noted for his encyclopedic knowl¬ 
edge, practical approach, and consensual management 
style. He has proven himself to be a political survivor 
and has built up a network of influential friends during 
his political career. Wen has shifted the focus of China’s 
economic policies from growth and development at all 
costs to consideration of social goals such as public 
health and education, more egalitarian development, 
and an awareness of the costs of development such as 
pollution and workers’ illness and injury. 

Wen has not been afraid to deal publicly with con¬ 
troversial matters involving public health and safety. 
In 2003 he ended public silence over the Severe Acute 
Respiratory Syndrome (SARS) outbreak, which began 
in Guangdong Province in November 2002. He was 
also the first Chinese official to address the AIDS prob¬ 
lem in China. AIDS is already a serious and growing 
problem in China, and some experts estimate that there 
will be 10-20 million cases by 2010 if the problem is 
not addressed aggressively. In his efforts to address rural 
poverty Wen indicated the seriousness of his concern by 
making numerous unannounced visits to rural areas, 
thus avoiding elaborate preparations by local officials 
to cover up problems that exist. 

Further reading: Grasso, June, Jay Corrin, and Michael Kort. 
Modernization and Revolution in China: From the Opium 
Wars to World Power. Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, 2004; 
Hutchings, Graham. Modern China: A Guide to a Century of 
Change. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2001. 

Sarah Boslaugh 

Western Saharan War 

Spain ruled the western Saharan region known as Rio 
de Oro as part of its colonial empire. The region was 
sparsely populated by mostly Sunni Muslim nomadic 
peoples of mixed Berber and Arab ancestry who were 
Arabic speaking. The region contained some of the 


world’s richest phosphate mines but was otherwise 
desperately poor. In the early 1970s the Polisario 
Front (Popular Front for the Liberation of Saguia al 
Hamra and Rio de Oro) initiated an armed nationalist 
struggle for independence from Spain. 

After the death of Francisco Franco, a committed 
imperialist, the new Spanish government granted the 
territory independence in 1975. Although the United 
Nations declared that the Sahrawi should have self- 
determination, Morocco and Mauritania both imme¬ 
diately claimed the territory. King Hassan II of Moroc¬ 
co launched the “Green March” of over 300,000 
unarmed Moroccans to march into the territory and 
incorporate it into Morocco. 

Because of its rivalry with Morocco as well as its 
desire for access to a port on the Atlantic Ocean, Alge¬ 
ria supported the Polisario, supplying it with arms and 
assistance. The Polisario proclaimed the Sahrawi Arab 
Democratic Republic (SADR) in 1976. Recognized by 
some 70 nations, SADR became a full-fledged member 
of the African Union. 

The war between the Polisario, Morocco, and Mau¬ 
ritania lasted from 1975 to 1984. The Polisario was 
able to defeat Mauritania, which withdrew its claims 
in 1979, but it was largely defeated by Morocco, which 
obtained arms from the United States. Moroccan troops 
moved into the northern sector of the territory and occu¬ 
pied the huge phosphate mines at Bu Craa. The war and 
Moroccan occupation resulted in the displacement of 
over 200,000 Sahrawi, who continue to live in refugee 
camps in surrounding regions to the present day. 

By the early 1980s Morocco controlled the majority 
of the territory, and SADR administered the remainder 
as liberated territory. To protect its holdings, Moroc¬ 
co built a 380-mile earth wall studded with electronic 
sensors and antipersonnel radar provided by the Unit¬ 
ed States. The wall effectively enclosed the Moroccan- 
held sections of Western Sahara. 

The United Nations called for a referendum, for 
the people to vote for independence or for union with 
Morocco. The Polisario supported the referendum, but 
Morocco moved in settlers, who probably now out¬ 
number the indigenous Sahrawis, to the territory it 
held. Morocco argued that the settlers, presumably all 
in favor of union, should be allowed to vote in the 
proposed referendum. Not surprisingly, SADR and its 
supporters strongly rejected Morocco’s claim. 

Both the United Nations and the United States 
attempted to mediate but failed to break the impasse. 
It appeared that Morocco would refuse any referendum 
until it could guarantee a victory in the election. An esti- 
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mated 160,000 Moroccan soldiers continued to occupy 
the territory, which had a population of some 267,000 
Sahrawi people. In 1983 King Hassan II negotiated an 
agreement with Algeria, which then halted its support 
for the Polisario, although many Sahrawis remained ref¬ 
ugees in Algeria and other neighboring countries. 

After Hassan’s death in 1999 his son King 
Muhammad VI announced his desire for a resolution 
to the problem, but he also opposed holding a refer¬ 
endum on independence. In 2005 riots by supporters 
of the referendum in Moroccan-held territory broke 
out; Moroccan forces quickly quelled the riots and 
repressed SADR supporters. Hence one of the longest 
liberation struggles in the contemporary era continued 
to be unresolved. 

Further reading: Hodges, Tony. The 'Western Sahara: The 
Roots of a Desert War. Westport, CT: Lawrence Hill, 1983; 
Shelley, Toby. Endgame in the Western Sahara: What Future 
for Africa’s Last Colony. London: Zed Books, 2004. 

Janice J. Terry 

World Bank 

Founded at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, in July 
1944 by representatives of 44 governments, the Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD), commonly known as the World Bank, was con¬ 
ceived as a mechanism through which financial resourc¬ 
es could be funneled to Europe to aid in the rebuilding 
effort in the aftermath of World War II. Initially based 
solely in Washington, D.C. (where its world headquar¬ 
ters remains), and from its founding to the present day 
dominated by the United States, the World Bank played 
a key role in the cold war between the United States 
and the Soviet Union: at first in western Europe, and 
then through its loans to nation-states in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America (the so-called Third World), consid¬ 
ered by the United States key sites in the struggle against 
international communism. 

From the 1950s the World Bank broadened its 
mandate to encompass economic development and 
poverty issues in Third World countries through its 
International Finance Corporation (IFC), its Interna¬ 
tional Development Association (ADA), its Interna¬ 
tional Centre for Settlement of Investment Disputes 
(ICSID), and its Multilateral Investment Guarantee 
Agency (MIGA), which together with the IBRD com¬ 
pose the World Bank Group. In 2007 the World Bank 


Group had 185 member states, with close coordina¬ 
tion between the activities of its five entities and some 
40 percent of its staff based outside the United States. 
Its governing structure consists of a board of gover¬ 
nors, with a representative from each member state; a 
board of executive directors; and a president. 

In the decades following its foundation, the World 
Bank underwent a number of broad shifts, from fund¬ 
ing postwar reconstruction to large development proj¬ 
ects in Third World countries to its current focus on 
the alleviation of poverty and sustainable develop¬ 
ment. Scholarly interpretations of the World Bank’s 
role in world affairs vary widely. Neoclassical and 
neoliberal economists and social scientists tend to 
interpret the World Bank in positive terms, as a force 
for progressive social change. In contrast, many left¬ 
leaning social scientists tend to view it as serving the 
interests of multinational corporations and facilitat¬ 
ing the foreign policy goals of the world’s advanced 
industrial countries, particularly the United States. 

The bank itself acknowledges many of its past 
mistakes, particularly its support for massive “white 
elephant” projects in Africa and Latin America that 
lined the pockets of corrupt politicians and busi¬ 
ness owners while doing little to alleviate poverty or 
advance genuine economic development. Such proj¬ 
ects included the Kariba Dam in Zambia and Zim¬ 
babwe (Southern Rhodesia) in the 1950s, which dis¬ 
placed and impoverished thousands of Tonga people; 
the Singrauli thermal coal mining projects in India 
(financed from the mid-1970s to the early 1990s and 
accused of causing massive environmental damage 
and human misery); and the Yacyreta Dam in Para¬ 
guay and Argentina (financed in the 1980s and early 
1990s and denounced as an environmental catastro¬ 
phe and a “monument to corruption”). 

Despite divergent interpretations, all observers 
agree that the World Bank and the closely affiliated 
International Monetary Fund, also founded at Bretton 
Woods in 1944, have been among the most important 
international financial entities of the postwar era. 

See also International Monetary Fund (IMF). 

Further reading: Easterly, William R. The Elusive Quest 
for Growth: Economists’ Adventures and Misadventures 
in the Tropics. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2001; Hunt, 
Diana. Economic Theories of Development: An Analysis 
of Competing Paradigms. New York: Harvester Wheat- 
sheaf, 1989. 
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World Trade Center, 

September 11, 2001 

The United States of America and, in fact, the world, 
would not be the same after the terrorist attacks on 
the World Trade Center and the Pentagon on Septem¬ 
ber 11, 2001. The term 9/11 was added to the U.S. 
vocabulary, symbolizing armed aggression holding 
humankind for ransom. American Airlines Flight 11, 
United Airlines Flight 175, American Airlines Flight 
77, and United Airlines Flight 93 were hijacked by 
al-Qaeda, a group owing allegiance to the militant 
Islamic leader Osama bin Laden. 

The aircraft, respectively, were crashed into the north 
tower of the World Trade Center (WTC), the south tower 
of the WTC, the Pentagon headquarters, and a field near 
Shanksville, Pennsylvania. About 3,000 people died, and 
property worth billions of dollars was lost. 

Bin Laden, the son of Saudi Arabian construction 
tycoon Mohammed Awad bin Laden, was the mas¬ 
termind behind the September 11 attacks. Bin Laden 
had a deep hatred of the U.S policy in the Middle 
East and called for the liberation of the region from 
the United States. 

PREVIOUS TARGET 

The United States had previously been the target of ter¬ 
rorist attacks such as the World Trade Center bombing 
(February 1993), a truck bomb at the Murrah Federal 
Building in Oklahoma City (April 1995), bomb attacks 
on U.S. barracks in Dhahran (June 1996), the bomb¬ 
ing of U.S. embassies in Dar es Salaam and Nairobi 
(August 1998), a bomb attack on the USS Cole (Octo¬ 
ber 2000), and year 2000 millennium attack plots. But 
these were not like September 11 in magnitude and 
precision. Bin Laden was linked with many terrorist 
attacks all over the world. The successful execution of 
the attack inside U.S. territory by 19 Islamic militants 
was a demonstration of the failure of U.S. intelligence. 
The terrorists dispatched by al-Qaeda passed through 
security checkpoints of airports easily and performed 
their mission. It was one of the greatest failures of U.S. 
intelligence since Pearl Harbor. 

The militants had visited the United States and stayed 
there. Targets, as well as the type of aircraft, were being 
modified until the final decision. The plan had begun 
with Operation Bojinka, which was conceived by Khalid 
Shaikh Mohammed and Ramzi Yousef as early as 1995 
in Manila. While Khalid was in Afghanistan, he pre¬ 
sented al-Qaeda with the argument that instead of using 


aircraft loaded with explosives, commercial planes could 
be used to hit the targets. Nine planes were to be crashed 
into different targets such as the WTC, the Pentagon, the 
White House, and the Capitol. A 10th plane was to be 
hijacked by Khalid himself. It would be landed in the 
United States after all the male passengers were killed. 
Bin Laden decided to use four planes. The WTC, the 
Pentagon, and the United States Capitol were to be the 
targets. A new terrorist cell was established in Hamburg, 
Germany, and militants were chosen by bin Laden. 

Bin Laden was eager to carry out the plan. At a 
January 2000 meeting held in Kuala Lumpur, militants 
discussed the USS Cole bombing and the September 
11 attacks. Some of the members had already been to 
the United States, renting apartments and undergoing 
training as students at flight schools. By June 2000 al- 
Mihdhar, al-Hazmi, Mohammed Atta, and Marwan 
al-Shehhi were already in the United States. Omar al- 
Bayoumi had been in San Diego, California, since 1995. 
The terrorists often changed their places of residence, 
spent money on airline tickets, and got driver’s licenses 
by obtaining mailboxes. In the final preparations, four 
teams were chosen and airline tickets were purchased. 

The first plane, AA Flight 11, crashed into the north 
tower of the WTC and had on board the hijackers Walid 
A1 Shehri, Wail Alsheri, Mohammad Atta, Aabdul Alo- 
mari, and Satam Sugami. UA Flight 175 hit the south 
tower of the WTC and had on board Marawn Alshehhi, 
Fayez Ahmed, Mohald Alshehri, Hamza A1 Ghamdi, 
and Ahmed A1 Ghamdi. The Pentagon was hit by AA 
Flight 77, this third plane carrying Khalid al-Mihdhar, 
Majed Moqued, Nawaf A1 Hazmi, and Salem A1 Hazmi. 
Ahmed A1 Haznawi, Ahmed Alnami, Ziad Jarrah, and 
Saeed Alghamdi had overpowered the fourth plane, UA 
Flight 93, which eventually crashed into the ground in 
Shanksville. Flight 11 crashed into the north tower of 
the World Trade Center at 8:46:40 a.m. local time and 
at 9:03:11 a.m. Flight 175 crashed into the south tower. 
Millions of people watched the live collapse of the north 
and south towers. The casualty figure was 2,986. 

SHOCK AROUND THE WORLD 

The whole world was shocked by the attacks. Some 
European countries observed three minutes of silence. 
Messages of sympathy poured in to the administra¬ 
tion and the people of the United States. The United 
Nations, in Resolution 1368, expressed its support to 
the United States in defending its homeland. The mem¬ 
ber countries of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi¬ 
zation (NATO) declared that the attack on the United 
States was an attack against all NATO members. The 
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The September 11 attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pentagon shocked the world. The ruins of the twin towers are seen in an 
aerial shot. The towers had previously been the target of a terrorist attack in 1993. 


immediate reaction of shock and fear gave way to anger 
and vengeance afterward in the United States. President 
George W. Bush addressed the nation on the evening 
of September 11, saying that the United States was not 
going to be cowed by the acts of mass murder. The 
United States declared al-Qaeda the prime suspect, and 
bin Laden became a wanted man. 

Patriotism reached a new height, and sales of the 
U.S. flag soared. Donations to charitable organizations 
topped half a billion dollars within two weeks after 
September 11. Blood donations increased. A $40-bil- 
lion emergency fund was granted by the U.S. Congress 
to tackle terrorism and help in recovery operations in 
New York and Washington after the attack. 

Counterterrorism laws were introduced by the Bush 
administration infringing on the personal liberty of citi¬ 
zens. A Council for Homeland Security was established 
for internal counterterrorism efforts. The USA Patriot 
Act empowered federal authorities to prosecute ter¬ 
rorism suspects and detain them without charges. The 
Information Awareness Office (IAO), created in 2002, 
initiated measures for collecting information pertaining 
to Internet activity, credit card purchase histories, air¬ 


line ticket purchases, medical records, driver’s licenses, 
and personal information. 

The Joint Inquiry into Intelligence Community 
Activities Before and After the Terrorist Attacks of Sep¬ 
tember 11, 2001, released its final report in December 
2002. The National Commission on Terrorist Attacks 
Upon the United States (9/11 Commission), the bipar¬ 
tisan commission created by Congressional legislation, 
made its report public on July 22, 2004. 

The attacks also had significant economic reper¬ 
cussions, pushing the United States deeper into a reces¬ 
sion. U.S. stocks lost $1.2 trillion in value in a week, 
after the stock market was reopened six days after the 
attack. Recovery operations took months to complete, 
and the WTC fire was extinguished after burning for 
three months. The September attack led to the “War 
on Terror, ” with the United States increasing it military 
operations, putting pressure on terrorist groups, threat¬ 
ening governments sheltering the militants, and waging 
war in Afghanistan and afterward in Iraq. 

Operation Enduring Freedom, which lasted for two 
months, began on October 7, 2001, against the Tal¬ 
iban regime in Afghanistan. Although a cooperative 
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government was installed in Afghanistan, bin Laden 
was not captured. But initial support for the War on 
Terror waged by the United States began to drop signifi¬ 
cantly after the invasion of Iraq in 2003. 

See also Iraq War; terrorism. 

Further reading: Bernstein, Richard, and the staff of the New 
York Times. Out of the Blue: The Story of September 11. 
New York: Times Books, 2002; Carlisle, Rodney R, ed. One 


Day in History: September 11, 2001. New York: HarperCol- 
lins, 2007; Clarke, Richard A. Against All Enemies: Inside 
America’s War on Terror. New York: Free Press, 2004; Gra¬ 
ham, Bob, and Jeff Nussbaum. Intelligence Matters. New 
York: Random House, 2004; Posner, Gerald. Why Ameri¬ 
ca Slept: The Failure to Prevent 9/11. New York: Random 
House, 2003. 

Patit Paban Mishra 





Yahya Khan 

(1917-1980) Pakistani president 

Yahya Khan was the president of Pakistan and chief of 
army staff from 1969 to 1971, following the resigna¬ 
tion of Mohammad Ayub Khan. As soon as he rose 
to power, Yahya Khan declared martial law to quell the 
widespread riots caused by discontent in the aftermath 
of the Indo-Pakistani War of 1965. Yahya Khan also 
dissolved the National Assembly and terminated the 
constitution. His two years as president were marked 
by strong tensions in East Pakistan, leading to the Ban¬ 
gladesh Liberation War and the eventual secession of 
Bangladesh in 1971. 

Yahya was born in Chakwal on February 4, 1917, 
into a family of Persian origins, descended from the 
military elite. He attended Punjab University and grad¬ 
uated first in his class from the Indian Military Acad¬ 
emy. Yahya joined the British army, and during World 
War II he served in Iraq, Italy, and North Africa. After 
the partition of India, he became the youngest briga¬ 
dier general in the Pakistani army, commander in chief 
of the army in 1966, and when President Ayub Khan 
resigned, he turned to his faithful aide Yahya Khan to 
maintain order in the country. Yahya was resolute in 
his restoration of order in the country. To make this 
suspension of political and civil liberties more palat¬ 
able, he also started a large-scale renovation of the 
country’s civil service personnel. He also announced 
restrictions on economic monopolies and a more equal 
distribution of wealth. 


Yet Yahya’s reforms and his government were 
swept away by the conflict that erupted in 1971 
between East and West Pakistan. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, leader of the Awami League, launched a 
campaign for the creation of a federation in which 
East Pakistan would enjoy great autonomy. The 
League performed extremely well in the 1970 elec¬ 
tion, winning 160 out of 162 seats in East Pakistan. 
However the party did not get a single seat in west¬ 
ern constituencies, which overwhelmingly went to 
Zulfikar Bhutto’s Pakistan People’s Party. Since 
neither Bhutto nor Mujibur would support the other 
as prime minister, Yahya decided to solve the politi¬ 
cal impasse by sending the army to East Pakistan to 
crush the Awami League. The acts of brutality com¬ 
mitted by the army caused millions to flee to India for 
Indian intervention, forcing the West Pakistani army 
to surrender. East Pakistan declared its independence, 
establishing the state of Bangladesh in 1972. Yahya 
Khan’s only option was to hand power to Zulfikar 
Bhutto, who put him under arrest. He spent his later 
years far from the political scene. 

Further reading: Jaffrelot, Christopher. A History of Pakistan 
and Its Origins. London: Anthem Press, 2002; Sisson, Rich¬ 
ard, and Leo E. Rose. War and Secession: Pakistan, India and 
the Creation of Bangladesh. Berkeley: University of Califor¬ 
nia Press, 1991; Talbot, Ian. Pakistan: A Modern History. 
London: Palgrave Macmillan, 1999. 
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Yeltsin, Boris 

(1931-2007) Russian president 

Boris Yeltsin was the first president of Russia following 
the collapse of the communist Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (USSR). Yeltsin struggled against the vestiges 
of the former regime and the chaos following its col¬ 
lapse to introduce a stable, democratic system. 

Yeltsin was born in the region of Sverdlovsk in 1931. 
He studied construction at the Ural Polytechnic Institute, 
graduating in 1955. Yeltsin served in the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) from 1961 to 1990. 
He first became a party administrator in 1969 and con¬ 
tinued to develop contacts within the Soviet system. 

Yeltsin rose to the top of the CPSU during the 1980s 
through connections with General Secretary Mikhail 
Gorbachev, the de facto leader of the country, and other 
reformers. Gorbachev appointed Yeltsin to the Polit¬ 
buro. Yeltsin portrayed himself as a reformer and peo¬ 
ple’s champion despite his lavish lifestyle. His initiatives 
became popular. However, Yeltsin repeatedly shuffled and 
fired staff members and underwent criticism by hard-line 
Communists. Soon Gorbachev also began to criticize Yelt¬ 
sin. In 1987 Gorbachev removed Yeltsin from his high- 
ranking party positions. Yeltsin became a harsh critic of 
Gorbachev and advocated a slow pace of reform, which 
became a hallmark of his later policies. This was an effort 
to counter Gorbachev’s favoring of a decentralization of 
power to create hurried reform. In response, Yeltsin was 
demoted. He vented in the Congress of People’s Deputies, 
a parliamentary body established by Gorbachev. Yeltsin’s 
detractors attempted to undermine his integrity, accusing 
him of being heavily intoxicated in public. 

Growing dissatisfaction with the Soviet system made 
men who opposed it, such as Yeltsin, popular. In 1989 
Yeltsin ascended to the Congress of People’s Deputies as 
delegate from the Moscow district and gained a seat on 
the Supreme Soviet. In 1990 Yeltsin became chairman 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic (RSFSR). In June 1990 the Congress of 
People’s Deputies of the RSFSR adopted a declaration of 
sovereignty. Soon after, Yeltsin resigned from the CPSU. 
During the 1991 democratic presidential elections, Yelt¬ 
sin won 57 percent of the vote. In August 1991 hard-line 
Communists launched a coup against Gorbachev, who 
was held in the Crimea. Yeltsin returned to his presiden¬ 
tial office in Moscow, which was surrounded by troops, 
to deal with the coup. From a tank turret, Yeltsin made a 
rousing speech that rallied the troops to defect in the face 
of mass popular demonstrations. The leaders of the coup 
were dispersed; Yeltsin emerged a national hero. 


Gorbachev returned to power with diminished author¬ 
ity. Throughout 1991 the Russian government continued to 
take over the Soviet Union government. In November, Yelt¬ 
sin banned the CPSU in the RSFSR. In December, Yeltsin 
met with the presidents of Ukraine and Belarus to discuss the 
Soviet Union’s dissolution and its replacement with a volun¬ 
tary Commonwealth of Independent States. On December 
24 the Russian federation took the Soviet Union’s place in 
the United Nations. The next day, Gorbachev declared 
that the Soviet Union would cease to exist. 

Despite the Soviet system’s collapse, its vestiges 
remained. The Supreme Soviet contained many opposed 
to Yeltsin’s policies, and local elites collaborated with 
criminal organizations. Yeltsin bypassed the Supreme 
Soviet and deliberated policy with his own inner circle. 
Throughout 1992 Yeltsin attempted to implement eco¬ 
nomic reforms by decree and declined to hold new elec¬ 
tions. In January, Yeltsin removed state control over the 
prices of most goods, thereby reintroducing a capitalist 
system and stabilizing currency. The administrative elite of 
the Soviet era retained control of factories, shops, offices, 
and farms. Consequently they retarded implementation 
of Yeltsin’s reforms. Lobbyist groups pressured Yeltsin, 
who granted a concession continuing governmental sub¬ 
sidies and guarantees that the denationalization of com¬ 
panies would not hinder directors’ and workers’ immedi¬ 
ate interests. To appease his detractors, Yeltsin appointed 
their candidates to some key positions. In the face of sky¬ 
rocketing inflation Yeltsin fired his premier and replaced 
him with Viktor Chernomyrdin, who introduced limits 
on profit rates for several goods. 

Popular disenchantment with Yeltsin increased, 
and the country descended into crisis. Many farmers 
went unpaid for deliveries to state purchasing agents, 
and industrial production declined. Crime continued to 
grow. Several Russian republics rebelled. Yeltsin reas¬ 
serted central authority, enacting a no-tolerance policy 
toward separatist movements to maintain the Russian 
state’s integrity during the implementation of reforms. 

Yeltsin maneuvered around cabinet members 
appointed to appease the opposition. He had inherited 
a constitution enabling the Congress of People’s Dep¬ 
uties to intervene in any organ’s jurisdiction. Former 
Communist elites in positions of power were concerned 
with securing their dominance and engaged in a power 
struggle with Yeltsin. In April 1993 Congress unsuc¬ 
cessfully attempted Yeltsin’s impeachment. In response, 
Yeltsin held a national referendum concerning popular 
trust in his socioeconomic policies. The results encour¬ 
aged Yeltsin, who dissolved the Russian parliament 
in September. Some of Yeltsin’s detractors barricaded 
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themselves in the parliament building; Yeltsin ordered 
the seizure of the building and their forced removal and 
arrest. Yeltsin briefly declared a state of emergency. In 
December new elections were held under limited censor¬ 
ship, and Yeltsin initiated a new constitution increasing 
presidential authority. Yeltsin reappointed his favored 
cabinet and quickly implemented reforms. He contin¬ 
ued to position his supporters as provincial governors. 
Russia’s inability to establish a stable multiparty system 
gave Yeltsin freedom to maneuver. In late 1993 remain¬ 
ing price controls were lifted, and privatization contin¬ 
ued. By 1994, however, Yeltsin realized that economic 
reform was happening too fast, and conditions were 
improving unevenly throughout the country. 

Yeltsin’s politics verged on opportunism. Following 
the nationalists’ success in the 1993 elections, Yeltsin 
pursued nationalist policies. Following the Commu¬ 
nists’ success in 1995, Yeltsin adopted Communist poli¬ 
cies. In December 1994 Yeltsin ordered Russian troops 
into the breakaway republic of Ichkeria. His military 
campaigns were unsuccessful and unpopular, damag¬ 
ing his political reputation and his image as protector 
of Russia’s integrity. In 1995 Yeltsin suffered a heart 
attack. In 1996 he narrowly won the presidency in the 
face of a Communist resurgence resulting from disillu¬ 
sionment with democracy. Yeltsin became increasingly 
unstable, and his alcohol consumption mounted. He 
resumed his economic reforms and reduced the budget 
deficit. However, Yeltsin did little to curb the corrupt 
practices carried out by his administration. That same 
year Yeltsin announced Russia’s default on its debts; 
financial markets panicked; and Russia’s currency col¬ 
lapsed. In 1999 Yeltsin again fired his entire cabinet. 
His approval rating plummeting, Yeltsin resigned as 
president in favor of Prime Minister Vladimir Putin. 

See also Soviet Union, dissolution of the. 

Further reading: Aron, Leon. Yeltsin: A Revolutionary Life. 
New York: Thomas Dunne Books, 2000; Huskey, Eugene. 
Presidential Power in Russia. Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, 
1999; Yeltsin, Boris. Midnight Diaries. Translated by Cath¬ 
erine Fitzpatrick. New York: PublicAffairs, 2000. 
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Yemen 

The Arab Republic of Yemen is located on the south¬ 
ern part of the Arabian Peninsula, sharing borders with 
Saudi Arabia and Oman. Three-quarters of its popula¬ 


tion in 2004 lived in rural areas, and its topography 
ranges from coastal plains to highlands to desert. 

The British occupation and colonization of south¬ 
ern Yemen (Aden) continued until the late 1950s, when 
the United Kingdom promised to grant independence 
to the six states under its control in the south. Two 
southern Yemeni groups, the Front for the Liberation 
of Occupied South Yemen (FLOSY) and the National 
Liberation Front (NLF), fought the plans as well as 
each other, forcing the British to declare in 1967 that 
they would hand over power to any group that could 
set up a government. In November 1967 the last British 
troops were withdrawn, and the NLF formed a govern¬ 
ment with Aden as its capital. The federation was offi¬ 
cially called the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen 
(PDRY). The name reflected the Marxist leanings of the 
government. Other communist countries, including the 
Soviet Union, China, and Cuba, provided the impover¬ 
ished nation with economic aid and assistance. 

In 1962 the ruling religious leader (imam) in north¬ 
ern Yemen, Imam Ahmad, was overthrown by military 
officers with the support of Egypt. Fighting ensued 
between the royalists, supported by Saudi Arabia, and 
the republicans, supported by Egypt. Following their 
defeat in the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, the Egyptians 
were forced to withdraw their troops. The republicans 
forged a peace with the remaining royalist tribes and 
obtained backing from the Saudis. The fighting ended 
in 1970, and a government was formed of both royal¬ 
ists and republicans as the Yemen Arab Republic (YAR), 
known as North Yemen or Yemen, with Sanaa as the 
capital. The republicans eventually took over the reins 
of government, exiling the imam’s son to Britain. 

In 1972 the two Yemeni governments fought over 
their common border. The dispute was mediated by the 
Arab League and resulted in the surprising Cairo Trea¬ 
ty, which anticipated the unification of the two sides 
within 12 months. The merger was delayed, and the 
two sides moved further right and left. The late 1970s 
was a period of assassination of leaders, upheaval, and 
armed clashes between the two sides. 

During the 1980s a trend emerged: The two Yemens 
would fight, they would sign an agreement to unify the 
country, and the proposed merger would fail. In addi¬ 
tion, in the mid-1980s oil was discovered in the Rub 
Al-Khali, the desert that straddled the two Yemens. In 
May 1988 the two Yemens agreed on a neutral zone 
so that each could use the oil in cooperation with the 
other. The resolution of this issue and the boost to their 
economies helped to pave the way for a concrete 14- 
month plan for unification. Declining assistance from 
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the crumbling Soviet bloc also encouraged the south to 
take reunification plans more seriously. In 1990 the bor¬ 
der was demilitarized, and currencies were made valid 
in both Yemens. On May 22, 1990, the two Yemens 
were united as the Republic of Yemen, with the politi¬ 
cal capital in Sanaa and the economic capital in Aden. 
A referendum ratified the unification, and generally fair 
and open elections were held in April 1993. 

Despite these political developments, the unification 
was seen by some Yemenis as too favorable to the north. 
During the 1990-91 Gulf crisis, Yemen declared its sup¬ 
port for an Arab solution to the invasion of Kuwait, 
demanding the Iraqis leave Kuwait and the U.S. troops 
withdraw from the region. In retaliation, Saudi Arabia 
expelled tens of thousands of Yemeni workers. Income 
plummeted as unemployment rose. In early 1994 vio¬ 
lence spread and a new civil war broke out. With no 
outside support, the south was soon overrun. 

After the 1994 war, Yemeni unity was reinforced, 
and all national parties now support national unity. 
In 1997 a second fair and calm parliamentary election 
was held, and President Ali Abdullah Saleh was elected 
to a seven-year term. With wide executive powers he 
appointed a vice president, cabinet members, a prime 
minister, and the 111 members of the Shura Council. 
However, the regime is threatened by mounting pres¬ 
sure from Islamist groups and local leaders. 

See also Gulf War, First ( 1991 ). 

Further reading: Bidwell, Robin. The Two Yemens. Boul¬ 
der, CO: Westview Press, 1983; Dresch, Paul. A History of 
Modern Yemen. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2000. 

Randa Kayyali 

Yoshida Shigeru 

(1878-1967) Japanese diplomat and politician 

Yoshida Shigeru was both a diplomat and a politician; 
he served as prime minister of Japan from 1946 to 1947 
and from 1948 to 1954. Yoshida led Japan through 
much of the U.S. occupation of Japan. His leadership 
ultimately allowed Japan to emerge from the econom¬ 
ic, psychological, and physical damage of World War 
II. His policies led Japan to rapid economic recovery, 
and he was willing to give up independence in foreign 
affairs in exchange for military protection from the 
United States. As a result, Yoshida outlined much of 
the policy for Japan during the cold war era. His 


belief that the United States would provide the neces¬ 
sary security appealed to the United States as well as 
many of Japan’s conservatives. 

Yoshida was born in Tokyo on September 22, 
1878, and educated at the Tokyo Imperial University. 
Like many of the Japanese military and diplomatic 
leaders of the early 20th century, he joined the Japa¬ 
nese diplomatic corps. In 1938 Yoshida retired while 
posted in London. He spent a brief time in prison after 
World War II for his participation in the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment. He emerged as a key postwar leader. 

On May 22, 1946, Yoshida became the prime min¬ 
ister of Japan. Allied occupation forces held him in 
high regard for his pro-United States and pro-British 
stances as well as his familiarity with Western cultures. 
On May 24, 1947, Tetsu Katayama replaced Yoshida 
as prime minister, but he regained the position on 
October 15, 1948, and would continue to serve in the 
position until 1954. Yoshida’s policies for Japan con¬ 
centrated on the economic growth required to rebuild 
the war-torn infrastructure. His policies were quite 
popular, and he was reelected for three consecutive 
terms—1949, 1952, and 1953. 

Yoshida’s most complicated role was bridging the 
gap from World War II Japan to Japan under occu¬ 
pation to the modern and contemporary economic 
power. Yoshida brought stability to Japan but also, in 
the direction he planned for Japan, offered an oppor¬ 
tunity for regional peace and economic prosperity. 
Yoshida died on October 20, 1967. The decade during 
which he led Japan is called the Yoshida Years. 

Further reading: Dower, J. W. Empire and Aftermath: 
Yoshida Shigeru and the Japanese Experience, 1878-1954. 
Cambridge, MA: Council on East Asian Studies, Harvard 
University, 1988; Yoshida Shigeru. Yoshida Shigeru: Last 
Meigi Man. Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield Publish¬ 
ers, 2007. 

Matthew H. Wahlert 

Yugoslavia, breakup and war in 

The wars that attended the breakup of Yugoslavia dur¬ 
ing the 1990s tend to be explained by indicating some 
historical predisposition of Balkan nationalities toward 
violence against one another. Although the legacy of the 
past did play a role in the conflict, it did not determine 
the bloodshed. In this respect there is no single reason 
for the dissolution of the Socialist Federated Republic 
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U.S. Marines set up a roadblock to check for weapons near the village of Koretin, Kosovo. Units were deployed as an enabling force for 
KFOR, the NATO-led peacekeeping mission in the Balkan region. 


of Yugoslavia. Instead, there is a complex array of eco¬ 
nomic, cultural, and systemic factors. 

Many of these factors can be traced to the feder¬ 
al design imposed on the state by Marshal Tito (Josip 
Broz), which began to unravel soon after his death. The 
April 1981 Albanian riots in Kosovo marked a turn¬ 
ing point in the history of the Yugoslav state, which 
saw an escalation in interethnic tensions during the 
1980s. These were underpinned by regional economic 
disparities. Gradually, economic nationalism impacted 
political developments. The ethnically based structure 
of the federation ensured that the political elites of indi¬ 
vidual republics relied on the support of their respective 
republics. Political programs, therefore, were increas¬ 
ingly influenced by nationalist agendas. 

SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC 

These developments would not have sufficed to take 
Yugoslavia down the path of intercommunal violence 


had it not been for the agency of individual republican 
leaders. Most commentators agree that it was the rise to 
power in Serbia of Slobodan Milosevic that led to war. His 
manipulation of Serb nationalist sentiments allowed him 
to become president of Serbia in 1989. Under Milosevic’s 
leadership the Serbian parliament amended the constitu¬ 
tion of the republic in March 1989. The provinces of 
Kosovo and Vojvodina lost their autonomy. In December 
1990 Milosevic ordered the National Bank of Yugoslavia 
to allocate unauthorized credits to Serbian-owned enter¬ 
prises, which both triggered hyperinflation and stiffened 
the resolve of other republics to secede from Yugoslavia. 
Milosevic’s chauvinistic rhetoric and policies pushed the 
country into war. 

From April to December 1990 all republics held 
multiparty elections. The overall success of nationalist 
formations at the ballot box precipitated the impasse 
that Yugoslavia reached in 1991. In October 1990 
Slovenia and Croatia tabled a formal proposal for the 
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transformation of Yugoslavia into a loose confedera¬ 
tion. Milosevic rejected it. The crisis came in spring 
1991 when Serbia announced that it was going to block 
the rotation of the federal presidency. In May 1991 the 
Serb representative refused to step down, which forced 
Slovenia and Croatia to declare independence on June 
25, 1991, starting a series of wars. 

The shortest of those conflicts was the so-called 10- 
day war in Slovenia. It started on June 27, 1991, when 
units of the Yugoslav People’s Army (JNA) crossed into 
Slovenia from Croatia, and JNA units around Ljubljana 
moved in to occupy the airport. Yet what the authori¬ 
ties in Belgrade did not anticipate was the resolve of 
the fledgling Slovenian army and Slovenian citizens. By 
deploying effectively, Slovenian detachments engaged 
in attacks and ambushes of JNA convoys, besieged 
JNA barracks, and blocked roads. On July 5 the two 
sides agreed to a cease-fire, and on July 7, 1991, under 
the auspices of the European Community, the heads 
of Yugoslavia’s republics signed the Brioni Agreement, 
which allowed for Slovenia’s independence. 

The Brioni Agreement, however, did not address 
the situation in Croatia. In February 1991 there were 
skirmishes between Croatian police and Serb militias. 
In April 1991 the self-proclaimed Serbian Autonomous 
Region of Krajina declared its secession from Croatia. 
By June, fighting in this area had already begun. JNA 
forces retreating from Slovenia lent their support to 
Serb militias, and in July 1991 a full-fledged war began 
in Croatia. The JNA attack targeted towns across Croa¬ 
tia. The city of Vukovar in particular became a symbol 
of the barbarity of the war. Completely surrounded by 
Serb forces in August, it was under siege for nearly 90 
days, by the end of which the entire town was leveled. 

“ETHNIC CLEANSING” 

The war in Croatia witnessed the first instances of “eth¬ 
nic cleansing”—a policy for “clearing” a particular ter¬ 
ritory of rival ethnic groups by either killing or expel¬ 
ling them. In October 1991, JNA forces began bombing 
the old city of Dubrovnik on the Dalmatian coast. This 
marked a turning point in the wars of Yugoslav dissolu¬ 
tion as it urged international actors to get involved in 
stopping the violence. In late November all sides to the 
conflict agreed to a cease-fire, which was brokered by 
the United Nations (UN). 

The truce allowed for the establishment of a United 
Nations Protection Force (UNPROFOR). This ended 
the first phase of the war in Croatia. The cease-fire held 
from 1992 to 1994. In May 1995 the Croatian army 
took the offensive again, starting the second phase of 


the war, and retook most of the Serb-controlled areas in 
western Slavonia and in the region of Krajina. This trig¬ 
gered an exodus of almost all the Serbs who lived in the 
country. The war in Croatia ended in December 1995. 

In many respects the fighting in Croatia marked the 
next stage in the dissolution of Yugoslavia—the attempt 
to carve ethnically homogeneous states. On December 
19, 1991, the Serbian-controlled western Slavonia and 
the region of Krajina declared themselves the Repub¬ 
lic of Serbian Krajina, and on December 26, 1991, the 
government in Belgrade declared the establishment of 
the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, consisting of Ser¬ 
bia, Montenegro, and Serbian Krajina. This formation 
attested to Milosevic’s strategy of carving out a “Great¬ 
er Serbia” under the guise of a smaller Yugoslavia. 

This approach was tragically confirmed during the 
war in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The republic was one of the 
most ethnically heterogeneous in former Yugoslavia. In 
1990 the JNA had already begun transferring weapons 
to Serb militias in Bosnia-Herzegovina. In August 1991 
Milosevic met with the Bosnian Serb leader Radovan 
Karadzic to discuss a strategy for annexing portions 
of the republic to Serbia. In September the JNA began 
establishing, securing, and arming Serbian areas in Bos¬ 
nia-Herzegovina, which in January 1992 proclaimed 
themselves the Republika Srpska (Serbian Republic). At 
the same time, the Croatian president Franjo Tudjman 
was also plotting to annex the Croat-dominated areas 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina. Despite the ongoing fighting 
between Serbia and Croatia, Milosevic and Tudjman 
met secretly in September 1991 to discuss the division 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

The war in Bosnia-Herzegovina began in April 
1992. The initial stages saw Serbian forces confront¬ 
ing Bosniaks and Herzegovinian Croats. The Serb 
forces unleashed a campaign of ethnic cleansing. In 
response to the violence, the United Nations designated 
as “safe areas” the cities of Sarajevo, Bihac, Gorazde, 
Srebrenica, Tuzla, and Zepa; dispatched UNPROFOR 
troops; and declared Bosnia-Herzegovina a no-fly zone. 
The international community presented a peace plan in 
January 1993 that proposed the division of the country 
between the Serbs, the Croats, and the Bosniaks. This 
proposal was rejected. Fighting continued until March 
1994, when the Bosniaks and Croats formed a Bosniak- 
Croat Federation of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Another front line was opened between the Bos- 
niak forces themselves. The confrontation started in 
1993 and went on until 1995. The intensity of the 
fighting in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and in particular the 
massacre of 7,000 Bosniak men and boys as a result of 
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the capture of the “safe area” of Srebrenica by Bosnian 
Serb forces, urged the international community to act. 
During November 1995 all sides met in Dayton and 
negotiated a peace agreement, which ended the war in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

In his first act as president of Serbia in 1989, Milosevic 
had revoked the autonomy of Kosovo. This exacerbated 
the tensions between the Kosovo Albanians (Kosovars) 
and the Serbs in the province. Although the Kosovars 
organized a peaceful resistance, some of them formed 
the Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA) in 1996. The KLA 
began to carry out sporadic attacks on Serbian police in 
the province. In 1998 the tensions started to escalate, and 
both the United Nations and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) tried to mediate in the conflict. It 
was the January 1999 massacre of Albanians in the vil¬ 
lage of Racak by Serb forces that urged the international 
community to put more pressure on the two sides. Dur¬ 
ing February and March 1999 the international commu¬ 
nity organized a conference at Rambouillet (in France). 
Its failure and the continued violence in Kosovo forced 
NATO to initiate a bombing campaign of Yugoslavia on 


March 24,1999. NATO’s campaign, which lasted for 78 
days, was its first-ever peace-enforcing mission without 
a UN mandate. 

After the war in Kosovo, the only republics to 
remain in Yugoslavia were Serbia and Montenegro. 
The latter became increasingly vocal about its desire 
for independence, and in February 2003 the Europe¬ 
an Union brokered an agreement for the creation of a 
Union of Serbia and Montenegro. In June 2006 both 
Montenegro and Serbia declared their independence as 
two separate nations. This act formally ended the exis¬ 
tence of Yugoslavia. 

See also Balkans (i^^i-present); Warsaw Pact. 

Further reading: Ramet, Sabrina. Thinking About Yugosla¬ 
via. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005; Rogel, 
Carole. The Breakup of Yugoslavia. London: Greenwood 
Press, 2004; Sell, Louis. Slobodan Milosevic and the 
Destruction of Yugoslavia. Durham, NC: Duke University 
Press, 2002. 
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Zapatistas 

In the heavily Mayan Indian state of Chiapas in southeast¬ 
ern Mexico, on New Year’s Day, 1994, a group of rebels 
carrying automatic rifles, axes, and sledgehammers, wear¬ 
ing black ski masks, and calling themselves the Zapatista 
National Liberation Army (EZLN) proclaimed themselves 
in rebellion against the Mexican government. The upris¬ 
ing was timed to coincide with the implementation of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
between Mexico, the United States, and Canada. The 
Mexican government responded by sending some 25,000 
soldiers into Chiapas, armed with automatic weapons, 
tanks, and helicopters. 

On January 12 the government declared a cease-fire, 
saying it would respond with force only if attacked. By 
this time around 150 people had been reported killed, 
most by government security forces. Talks between the 
EZLN and government negotiators began on February 
20. The Zapatista spokesperson, who called himself 
Sub-Commander Marcos, soon became an international 
celebrity. In what has been called the world’s first post¬ 
modern rebellion—waged against not only a national 
government but an international trade agreement, its 
principal weapons not guns but words, grassroots orga¬ 
nizing, and the Internet, and launched not with the goal 
of military victory but of gaining indigenous rights and 
national and international solidarity—the Zapatista 
movement continued into the 21st century, posing a 
thorny challenge to the Mexican state and local power- 
holders. In 2007 the rebellion still simmered, centered 


in dozens of Zapatista “autonomous municipalities” in 
the heart of the Chiapas Lacondon rain forest, central 
highlands, and northern zones. 

Home to some of the oldest civilizations on Earth, 
Mexico’s Maya zones have seen a long series of protest 
movements against local, regional, national, and impe¬ 
rial authorities that stretch back to the initial Spanish 
invasion in 1522 and continued with the Tzeltal Revolt 
of 1712, the Jacinto Canek Revolt of 1761, the Caste 
War of Yucatan from 1848 and its aftermath, and sub¬ 
sequent revolts and resistance movements. After the 
Mexican Revolution (1910-20) and the establishment 
of a “one party democracy” under the PRI (Institutional 
Revolutionary Party) in 1929, Chiapas remained one of 
the poorest and most marginalized states in the Mexi¬ 
can States United (Estados Unidos Mexicanos). In 1994 
its 3.5 million people, spread over some 76,000 square 
kilometers, included large concentrations of Maya Indi¬ 
ans, some two-thirds living in rural areas and divided 
into numerous ethno-linguistic groups, including Tzel- 
tales, Tzotziles, Choles, Zoques, and Tojolabales. 

At least half of the indigenous people did not have 
access to potable water and were illiterate; two-thirds 
did not have sewage systems; and 90 percent had little 
or no income. In 1992 President Carlos Salinas and 
the PRI-dominated houses of Congrttess approved far- 
reaching changes to Article 27 of the 1917 Constitution, 
effectively privatizing the ejidos (collective village lands) 
that had been a cornerstone of Mexico’s postrevolution¬ 
ary agrarian reform laws. The terms of NAFTA further 
accelerated decades-long trends toward privatization 
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and the opening of the Mexican economy to transna¬ 
tional corporations and unfettered trade. 

The rebels named their army after Emiliano Zapa¬ 
ta, a village leader from the state of Morelos and one of 
the leading figures in the Mexican Revolution, whose 
honesty, rectitude, and uncompromising demands for 
“land and liberty” made him a heroic figure among the 
country’s poor and Indian population. The Zapatista 
spokesperson, Sub-Commander Marcos, remains an 
enigmatic figure. Never photographed without his 
black ski mask, he is thought to be Rafael Sebastian 
Guillen Vicente, a Jesuit-educated former professor of 
philosophy at the Metropolitan Autonomous Univer¬ 
sity in Mexico City who began working and organiz¬ 
ing among the Maya of Chiapas in the mid-1980s. His 
name is presumed to be an acronym for the municipali¬ 
ties first taken over by the rebel army (Las Margaritas, 
Amatenango del Valle, La Realidad, Comitan, Ocos- 
ingo, and San Cristobal de Las Casas). He is called the 
group’s “sttfi-commander” because the EZLN is based 
on grassroots participatory democracy, and he is there¬ 
fore considered not the group’s leader but a subordi¬ 
nate to the people in whose name he speaks. 

Peace talks between representatives of the EZLN 
and the national government began at San Andres Lar- 
rainzar in April 1995. On Lebruary 17, 1996, the par¬ 
ties agreed to the terms of the Accords on Indigenous 
Rights and Culture, known as the San Andres Accords. 
The Accords called for revision of Article Lour of the 
1917 Constitution to require the Mexican state to “rec¬ 
ognize the right of Indian peoples to freely determine 
their own forms of social, economic, political, and 
cultural organization.” In essence, the accords would 
have permitted an autonomous parallel state and politi¬ 
cal structure within Mexico, including an independent 
judicial system based on indigenous practices. 

Meanwhile, the military buildup by the Mexican 
army and security forces in Chiapas intensified as the 
government waged a low-intensity war against EZLN 
forces throughout the region. Local paramilitaries, 
growing out of the “white guards” (guardias blancas ) 
organized by the region’s cattle and landowning oli¬ 
garchy and active since the early 1980s, also stepped 
up their attacks against EZLN activists and support¬ 
ers. New anti-EZLN paramilitaries formed, including 
the Indigenous Revolutionary Anti-Zapatista Move¬ 
ment (MIRA) and the Red Mask. Attacks, assaults, 
and human rights abuses against EZLN supporters 
mounted. On December 22, 1997, the Red Mask 
massacred 45 people at Acteal, including 21 women 
and 15 children. 


In this context of growing militarization and 
violence, in August 1996 the EZLN sponsored an 
International Conference for Humanity Against 
Neoliberalism (called by Marcos the “Intergalactic 
Encuentro”), attended by intellectuals, activists, and 
celebrities from around the world. In January 1997 
President Ernesto Zedillo proposed a watered-down 
version of the San Andres Accords that eliminated the 
provisions recognizing indigenous rights. The EZLN 
rejected the revisions, and henceforth the accords 
remained a dead letter. 

PROPAGANDA OFFENSIVE 

The EZLN’s propaganda offensive continued in 
marches, demonstrations, solidarity agreements with 
various sectors of civil society, and a flurry of commu¬ 
niques and declarations from Sub-Commander Mar¬ 
cos. In March 2001 Zapatista commanders headed 
a caravan to Mexico City, where they rallied with 
supporters to demand legislation implementing the 
original San Andres accords. Instead, the government 
passed a law denounced by indigenous rights groups. 
The Zapatistas responded with a four-year period of 
“strategic silence,” which they broke in June 2005 
with their “Sixth Declaration of the Lacandon Jun¬ 
gle,” inaugurating a series of grassroots meetings and 
a national tour, the “Other Campaign,” to form a 
coalition of left groups. 

Typical of the EZLN’s approach to waging war 
was the assault by the “Zapatista Air Force” against 
a Mexican military installation in January 2000, in 
which rebels launched hundreds of paper airplanes 
into the camp, each bearing handwritten messages 
such as: “Soldiers, we know that poverty has made 
you sell your lives and souls. I also am poor, as are mil¬ 
lions. But you are worse off, for defending our exploit¬ 
er Zedillo and his group of moneybags.” Part of a 
broader resurgence of indigenous political organizing 
in Mexico, Central America, and the Andes, in 2007 
the EZLN controlled over 30 autonomous municipali¬ 
ties, while the struggle in Chiapas and beyond showed 
no signs of abating. 

Further reading: Harvey, Neil. The Chiapas Rebellion: The 
Struggle for Land and Democracy. Durham, NC: Duke Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1998; Weinberg, Bill. Homage to Chiapas: The 
New Indigenous Struggles in Mexico. London: Verso, 2000; 
Womack, John, Jr. Rebellion in Chiapas: An Historical Read¬ 
er. New York: New Press, 1999. 
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Zhou Enlai (Chou En-lai) 

(1898-1976) Chinese communist leader 

Zhou Enlai came from a gentry family, studied in Tian¬ 
jin (Tientsin), and participated in the student movement 
before sailing for France in 1920. He was a found¬ 
ing member of the Chinese Communist Youth Corps 
in France, in charge of political indoctrination. He also 
joined the Nationalist Party (or Kuomintang, KMT) in 
1923, his dual-party membership made possible by the 
united front that KMT leader Sun Yat-sen negotiated 
with the Soviet Union. After returning to China in 1924, 
he became the deputy director of the political department 
of the Whampoa Military Academy, which Chiang Kai- 
shek headed, in which position he recruited young cadets 
for the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) to infiltrate the 
KMT officer corps. 

Zhou was able to escape Chiang’s dragnet when the 
latter purged communists from the KMT in 1927, visited 
the Soviet Union, and finally surfaced in Ruijin (Juichin), 
the CCP headquarters in Jiangxi (Kiangsi) Province, in 
1931. In Ruijin the Zhou-Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung) 
collaboration began, and lasted until Zhou’s death in 
1976. Zhou participated in the Fong March (1934-35) 
and was a negotiator for the CCP in the formation of 
the Second United Front with the KMT, which came 
about as a result of Japan’s all-out war against China in 
1937. He represented the CCP in China’s wartime capi¬ 
tal Chongqing (Chungking) as a member of the People’s 
Political Council and successfully undermined the KMT 
with his personal charisma and the reasonable image 
he projected of the CCP. Zhou represented the CCP in 
post-World War II talks with the KMT, mediated by U.S. 
special ambassador George Marshall. Zhou employed 
the “now talk; now fight” strategy, which contributed 
to the United States washing its hands of China and the 
CCP victory over the KMT in 1949. 

When the People’s Republic of China (PRC) was 
established in 1949, Zhou became both premier and foreign 
minister. He personally handled China’s important interna¬ 
tional negotiations even after he ceded the foreign minister 
post to Chen Yi in 1958. Besides taking numerous negotiat¬ 
ing trips to the Soviet Union, he also represented China at 
the Geneva Conference, which ended the First Indochina 
War in 1954, and at the Bandung Conference of 29 Afro- 
Asian states in 1955, where China was accepted as the leader 
of the “anti-imperialist” bloc of nations. 

He mediated between the Soviet Union, Hungary, 
and Poland in 1957 but failed to find a peaceful solution 
with India in the Sino-Indian boundary dispute. He was 
the lone leader of moderation during the violence and 


chaos of the Cultural Revolution after 1966 and played 
a key role in bringing about the rapprochement between 
China and the United States that culminated in Presi¬ 
dent Richard Nixon’s visit to China in 1972. In his 
last years Zhou promoted pragmatist Deng Xiaoping 
(Teng Hisao-p’ing) to be his vice premier. Deng consoli¬ 
dated power and began economic reforms after Mao’s 
death. Among Mao’s senior associates, Zhou alone 
escaped being purged in a long career. 

See also Gang of Four and Jiang Qing; Great Prole¬ 
tarian Cultural Revolution in China (1966-1976). 

Further reading: Han, Suyin. Eldest Son, Zhou Enlai and the 
Making of Modern China, 1898-1976. New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 1994; Hsu Kai-yu. Chou En-lai: China’s 
Gray Eminence. Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1968; Lee, 
Chae-lin. Zhou Enlai: The Early Years. Stanford, CA: Stan¬ 
ford University Press, 1994. 

Jiu-Hwa Lo Upshur 

Zia , Khaleda 

(1945- ) Bangladeshi prime minister 

Khaleda Zia became the prime minister of Bangladesh 
for the third time in October 2001 for a five-year term. 
She was born on August 15, 1945, in Jalpaiguri (now 
in Bengal, India), the third of her parents’ five chil¬ 
dren. Zia had her early school education at Dinajpur 
Government Girl School and her post-secondary edu¬ 
cation at Surendranath College. She was married to 
Ziaur Rahman, then a captain in the Pakistan army, 
in August 1960. Ziaur Rahman later broke away from 
the Pakistan army to join the pro-independence forc¬ 
es of Bangladesh on March 25, 1971. After her hus¬ 
band’s assassination in 1981, his party, the Bangladesh 
Nationalist Party (BNP), chose Zia as the president on 
March 10, 1984. 

In the 1991 election the BNP received a massive 
mandate, securing an absolute majority, and Zia began 
her tenure as Bangladesh’s first female prime minis¬ 
ter (1991-96). During her first tenure she brought 
about major educational changes by mandating free 
and compulsory education for girls. She introduced 
incentives such as stipends for young female students 
and revitalized the economy by taking poverty alle¬ 
viation measures. 

Zia became prime minister for the second consecu¬ 
tive term when the BNP scored a landslide victory in 
the February 1996 general election. During her second 
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term she increased the age limit for entry into govern¬ 
ment service to 30 years of age. She also made efforts 
to safeguard the traditional and cultural identity of 
underdeveloped hill and tribal people of Bangladesh by 
providing them with employment opportunities, edu¬ 
cation, and other facilities to improve their standard of 
living. She was elected prime minister for the third time 
in October 2001, when she led a four-party alliance to 
win a two-thirds majority in the parliamentary poll, 
but was deposed in 2007. 

In foreign affairs she promoted regional coopera¬ 
tion with Bangladesh’s South Asian neighbors, includ¬ 
ing India. She also actively supported United Nations 
peacekeeping efforts. 

On the environment she took measures for 
planned usage of water resources, prevention of ero¬ 
sion of riverbanks, and maintaining ecological bal¬ 
ance through conservation of forests. In local govern¬ 
ment and people’s empowerment she decentralized 
the power at the village, union, district, and sub¬ 
district levels through a four-tier, autonomous, and 
democratic local self-governance. 

Further reading: Baxter, Craig. Bangladesh: From a Nation 
to a State. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1997; Zafarullah, 
Habib. The Zia Episode in Bangladesh Politics. Dhaka: Uni¬ 
versity Press of Bangladesh, 1997. 

Mohammed Badrul Alam 

Zia-ul-Haq, Mohammad 

(1924-1988) Pakistani president 

Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq was president of Pakistan for 
more than a decade from 1977, when he overthrew the 
government of Zulfikar Bhutto, to 1988, the year of 
his death in a plane crash. As the president of Pakistan, 
in 1978, Zia established a totalitarian and dictatorial 
regime based on the enforcement of martial law, the 
suppression of political opponents, and the dissolution 
of all political parties. 

When he decided to partially restore democracy, 
he made key amendments to the constitution ensur¬ 
ing the president the right to overrule parliamentary 
decisions in the national interest. As president he 
tried to maintain close links to Islam and to revive the 
country’s declining economy, while his foreign policy 
was marked by the support of the mujahideens in the 
Soviet-Afghan War. 


Zia was born in Jalandhar on August 12, 1924, the 
son of a teacher in the British army. He first attended the 
Government High School in Simla, and then went on to 
earn his B.A. at St. Stephen College, Delhi. He was com¬ 
missioned in the British army when he was 19 years old. 
At the time of the Indian partition he, like most Muslims, 
chose to continue his career in the Pakistani army. In the 
early 1960s Zia trained in the United States, and he was 
later sent to Jordan to help the formation of the country’s 
army. 

In April 1976 Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
surprisingly appointed Zia chief of army staff instead of 
more senior generals. Bhutto probably underestimated 
Zia’s political abilities, ambitions, and his following in the 
army. Yet when the opposition coalition of the Pakistan 
National Alliance charged Bhutto with rigging the elec¬ 
toral results, Zia took advantage of the situation, leading 
a military coup against Bhutto and decreeing martial law 
to reestablish order. Zia consolidated his grip on the gov¬ 
ernment and created the Disqualification Tribunal, which 
forced many politicians and members of Parliament to 
retire from public life. 

He also decided to dissolve parliament and replace 
it with the Majlis-i-Shoora, an assembly of 284 mem¬ 
ber from the different classes of Pakistani society 
who were, however, selected by the president himself. 
Former prime minister Bhutto was hanged in 1979 
after a long and controversial trial. When Zia final¬ 
ly decided to call elections in the mid-1980s, he first 
secured his right to continue to be president with a 
referendum that closely linked his presidency with the 
Islamization of Pakistan. 

He overwhelmingly won the referendum and 
appointed Muhammad Khan Junejo as the prime min¬ 
ister. Tensions between the president and the prime 
minister soon surfaced, and he removed Junejo from 
office in 1988. The president soon found himself in a 
difficult position due to the return to Pakistan of Bhut¬ 
to’s daughter, Benazir Bhutto, who had started to 
gather the forces of opposition. Zia had not been able 
to decide how to solve his intricate political situation 
before he died in a plane crash near Bhawalpur on 
August 17, 1988. 

Further reading: Jaffrelot, Christopher. A History of Paki¬ 
stan and Its Origins. London: Anthem Press, 2002; Talbot, 
Ian. Pakistan: A Modern History. London: Palgrave Mac¬ 
millan, 1999. 
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Code of Hammurabi 

Date: 18th century b.c.e. 

The situations described in the Code of Hammurabi offer the modern-day reader a glimpse into the workings of 
a Mesopotamian society of nearly 3,800 years ago. Hammurabi I ruled Babylon from 1792 to 1750 b.c.e., in the 
period of the First Dynasty (c. 1900-1595 b.c.e.). He was a contemporary of Rim-Sin I ( 1822-1763 b.c.e.), king 
ofLarsa, and Zimri-Lim ( 1776-1761 b.c.e.), ruler of Mari, both of whom he defeated in battle late in his reign, 
incorporating their cities into his empire. His law code, which was part of an even earlier tradition, was a means 
of imposing order over the territories he conquered, much as the gods Ann (An) and Enlil oversaw the organiza¬ 
tion of heaven and earth. The codification of responses to certain—and probably recurring — problems would 
also have served the purpose of simplifying and standardizing the administration of justice in his empire. 

While his laws existed in various copies, the version that is now in the Louvre was inscribed in Akkadian 
cuneiform on a stela, or stone slab, and set up—according to the inscription itself — in “E-Sagil” (also spelled Sag- 
gil and Esagila), the temple of Marduk at Babylon. A few hundred years after the First Dynasty of Babylon fell, 
the Elamite king Shutruk-Nahhunte (ruled c. 1185-1155 b.c.e.) carted off the stela to Susa, his capital in south¬ 
western Iran, where the French archaeologist Jacques de Morgan found it about 3,000 years later, in 1901 . 

The inscription can be divided into three parts: an introduction, the code, and an epilogue. In the first 
section, Hammurabi justifies his position as ruler of Babylon by describing it as a consequence of the divine 
ordering of the world and boasts of his achievements as a conqueror and restorer of temples. This section 
lists the names of known cities such as Nippur and Sippara (Sippar) but also cities such as Dur-ilu, which are 
unidentifiable today. Also mentioned are the Akkadian names of gods (thus Sin rather than Nanna; Shamash 
rather than Utu; Nebo rather than Nabu) and their temples. Enlil’s main temple at Nippur was E-kur (“moun¬ 
tain house”); E-babbar (“white temple”) was the temple of the sun god Shamash at Larsa; E-anna (“sky 
house”) that of the sky god Arm. As with the place-names, some of the gods and temples mentioned are of 
uncertain identity. 

The second section is the code itself. It consists of 282 statements pronouncing judgment on various prob¬ 
lems that might occur in a complex society. The judgments treat a wide range of matters, from stolen property 
to inheritance rights to hired labor. The situations described are very specific, with each occurrence phrased in a 
conditional “if” clause, followed by the appropriate response to that occurrence. To modern readers of the code, 
one of its most striking features is the harshness of many of the penalties. Death was prescribed for offenses 
ranging from murder (number 153 ) to harboring a runaway slave (number 16 ) to robbery (number 22 ). It is 
often pointed out that the code, most notably in the laws dealing with personal injury (numbers 194 to 214 ), 
calls for the lex talionis, or law of reciprocal punishment—the familiar “eye for an eye” (number 196 ). Yet not 
all of the prescribed punishments are overly severe, as evidenced by those concerning farmers (numbers 42 - 56 ) 
and merchants (numbers 100 - 107 ). And, while the laws illustrate the highly patriarchal organization of Babylo¬ 
nian society, women are accorded a certain amount of rights, as shown by numbers 137 and 179 . 

The third section, the epilogue, can itself be broken into two parts. In the first half, Hammurabi reasserts his 
authority as ruler, stating that he set up these laws to protect the people of Akkad and Sumer. In the second half, 
he prays that the gods make life very unpleasant for any future riders who dare to corrupt or destroy his words. 

Original spellings have been retained in this document. The following is an excerpt. 

CODE OF LAWS 

1. If any one ensnare another, putting a ban upon him, but he can not prove it, then he that ensnared him 
shall be put to death. 

2. If any one bring an accusation against a man, and the accused go to the river and leap into the river, 
if he sink in the river his accuser shall take possession of his house. But if the river prove that the accused is 
not guilty, and he escape unhurt, then he who had brought the accusation shall be put to death, while he who 
leaped into the river shall take possession of the house that had belonged to his accuser. 

3. If any one bring an accusation of any crime before the elders, and does not prove what he has charged, 
he shall, if it be a capital offense charged, be put to death. 

4. If he satisfy the elders to impose a fine of grain or money, he shall receive the fine that the action produces. 

5. If a judge try a case, reach a decision, and present his judgment in writing; if later error shall appear in 
his decision, and it be through his own fault, then he shall pay twelve times the fine set by him in the case, and 
he shall be publicly removed from the judge’s bench, and never again shall he sit there to render judgement. 
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6. If any one steal the property of a temple or of the court, he shall be put to death, and also the one who 
receives the stolen thing from him shall be put to death. 

7. If any one buy from the son or the slave of another man, without witnesses or a contract, silver or gold, 
a male or female slave, an ox or a sheep, an ass or anything, or if he take it in charge, he is considered a thief 
and shall be put to death. 

8. If any one steal cattle or sheep, or an ass, or a pig or a goat, if it belong to a god or to the court, the 
thief shall pay thirtyfold therefor; if they belonged to a freed man of the king he shall pay tenfold; if the thief 
has nothing with which to pay he shall be put to death. 

9. If any one lose an article, and find it in the possession of another: if the person in whose possession the 
thing is found say “A merchant sold it to me, I paid for it before witnesses,” and if the owner of the thing say, 
“I will bring witnesses who know my property,” then shall the purchaser bring the merchant who sold it to 
him, and the witnesses before whom he bought it, and the owner shall bring witnesses who can identify his 
property. The judge shall examine their testimony—both of the witnesses before whom the price was paid, 
and of the witnesses who identify the lost article on oath. The merchant is then proved to be a thief and shall 
be put to death. The owner of the lost article receives his property, and he who bought it receives the money 
he paid from the estate of the merchant. 

10. If the purchaser does not bring the merchant and the witnesses before whom he bought the article, but 
its owner bring witnesses who identify it, then the buyer is the thief and shall be put to death, and the owner 
receives the lost article. 

11. If the owner do not bring witnesses to identify the lost article, he is an evil-doer, he has traduced, and 
shall be put to death. 

12. If the witnesses be not at hand, then shall the judge set a limit, at the expiration of six months. If his wit¬ 
nesses have not appeared within the six months, he is an evil-doer, and shall bear the fine of the pending case. 

14. If any one steal the minor son of another, he shall be put to death. 

15. If any one take a male or female slave of the court, or a male or female slave of a freed man, outside 
the city gates, he shall be put to death. 

16. If any one receive into his house a runaway male or female slave of the court, or of a freedman, and does 
not bring it out at the public proclamation of the major domus, the master of the house shall be put to death. 

17. If any one find runaway male or female slaves in the open country and bring them to their masters, 
the master of the slaves shall pay him two shekels of silver. 

18. If the slave will not give the name of the master, the finder shall bring him to the palace; a further 
investigation must follow, and the slave shall be returned to his master. 

19. If he hold the slaves in his house, and they are caught there, he shall be put to death. 

20. If the slave that he caught run away from him, then shall he swear to the owners of the slave, and he 
is free of all blame. 

21. If any one break a hole into a house (break in to steal), he shall be put to death before that hole and 
be buried. 

22. If any one is committing a robbery and is caught, then he shall be put to death. 

23. If the robber is not caught, then shall he who was robbed claim under oath the amount of his loss; 
then shall the community, and ... on whose ground and territory and in whose domain it was compensate 
him for the goods stolen. 

24. If persons are stolen, then shall the community and . . . pay one mina of silver to their relatives. 

25. If fire break out in a house, and some one who comes to put it out cast his eye upon the property of 
the owner of the house, and take the property of the master of the house, he shall be thrown into that self¬ 
same fire. 

26. If a chieftain or a man (common soldier), who has been ordered to go upon the king’s highway for war 
does not go, but hires a mercenary, if he withholds the compensation, then shall this officer or man be put to 
death, and he who represented him shall take possession of his house. 

27. If a chieftain or man be caught in the misfortune of the king (captured in battle), and if his fields and 
garden be given to another and he take possession, if he return and reaches his place, his field and garden shall 
be returned to him, he shall take it over again. 

28. If a chieftain or a man be caught in the misfortune of a king, if his son is able to enter into possession, 
then the field and garden shall be given to him, he shall take over the fee of his father. 

29. If his son is still young, and can not take possession, a third of the field and garden shall be given to 
his mother, and she shall bring him up. 

30. If a chieftain or a man leave his house, garden, and field and hires it out, and some one else takes 
possession of his house, garden, and field and uses it for three years: if the first owner return and claims his 
house, garden, and field, it shall not be given to him, but he who has taken possession of it and used it shall 
continue to use it. 

31. If he hire it out for one year and then return, the house, garden, and field shall be given back to him, 
and he shall take it over again. 
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32. If a chieftain or a man is captured on the “Way of the King” (in war), and a merchant buy him free, 
and bring him back to his place; if he have the means in his house to buy his freedom, he shall buy himself 
free: if he have nothing in his house with which to buy himself free, he shall be bought free by the temple of 
his community; if there be nothing in the temple with which to buy him free, the court shall buy his freedom. 
His field, garden, and house shall not be given for the purchase of his freedom. 

33. If a ... or a . . . enter himself as withdrawn from the “Way of the King,” and send a mercenary as 
substitute, but withdraw him, then the . . . or . . . shall be put to death. 

34. If a ... or a .. . harm the property of a captain, injure the captain, or take away from the captain a 
gift presented to him by the king, then the . . . or . . . shall be put to death. 

35. If any one buy the cattle or sheep which the king has given to chieftains from him, he loses his 
money. 

36. The field, garden, and house of a chieftain, of a man, or of one subject to quit-rent, can not be sold. 

37. If any one buy the field, garden, and house of a chieftain, man, or one subject to quit-rent, his contract 
tablet of sale shall be broken (declared invalid) and he loses his money. The field, garden, and house return 
to their owners. 

38. A chieftain, man, or one subject to quit-rent can not assign his tenure of field, house, and garden to 
his wife or daughter, nor can he assign it for a debt. 

39. He may, however, assign a field, garden, or house which he has bought, and holds as property, to his 
wife or daughter or give it for debt. 

40. He may sell field, garden, and house to a merchant (royal agents) or to any other public official, the 
buyer holding field, house, and garden for its usufruct. 

41. If any one fence in the field, garden, and house of a chieftain, man, or one subject to quit-rent, furnish¬ 
ing the palings therefor; if the chieftain, man, or one subject to quit-rent return to field, garden, and house, the 
palings which were given to him become his property. 

42. If any one take over a field to till it, and obtain no harvest therefrom, it must be proved that he did no 
work on the field, and he must deliver grain, just as his neighbor raised, to the owner of the field. 

43. If he do not till the field, but let it lie fallow, he shall give grain like his neighbor’s to the owner of the 
field, and the field which he let lie fallow he must plow and sow and return to its owner. 

44. If any one take over a waste-lying field to make it arable, but is lazy, and does not make it arable, he 
shall plow the fallow field in the fourth year, harrow it and till it, and give it back to its owner, and for each 
ten gan (a measure of area) ten gur of grain shall be paid. 

45. If a man rent his field for tillage for a fixed rental, and receive the rent of his field, but bad weather 
come and destroy the harvest, the injury falls upon the tiller of the soil. 

46. If he do not receive a fixed rental for his field, but lets it on half or third shares of the harvest, the grain 
on the field shall be divided proportionately between the tiller and the owner. 

47. If the tiller, because he did not succeed in the first year, has had the soil tilled by others, the owner may 
raise no objection; the field has been cultivated and he receives the harvest according to agreement. 

48. If any one owe a debt for a loan, and a storm prostrates the grain, or the harvest fail, or the grain does 
not grow for lack of water; in that year he need not give his creditor any grain, he washes his debt-tablet in 
water and pays no rent for this year. 

49. If any one take money from a merchant, and give the merchant a field tillable for corn or sesame and 
order him to plant corn or sesame in the field, and to harvest the crop; if the cultivator plant corn or sesame 
in the field, at the harvest the corn or sesame that is in the field shall belong to the owner of the field and he 
shall pay corn as rent, for the money he received from the merchant, and the livelihood of the cultivator shall 
he give to the merchant. 

50. If he give a cultivated corn-field or a cultivated sesame-field, the corn or sesame in the field shall 
belong to the owner of the field, and he shall return the money to the merchant as rent. 

51. If he have no money to repay, then he shall pay in corn or sesame in place of the money as rent for 
what he received from the merchant, according to the royal tariff. 

52. If the cultivator do not plant corn or sesame in the field, the debtor’s contract is not weakened. 

53. If any one be too lazy to keep his dam in proper condition, and does not so keep it; if then the dam 
break and all the fields be flooded, then shall he in whose dam the break occurred be sold for money, and the 
money shall replace the corn which he has caused to be ruined. 

54. If he be not able to replace the corn, then he and his possessions shall be divided among the farmers 
whose corn he has flooded. 

55. If any one open his ditches to water his crop, but is careless, and the water flood the field of his neigh¬ 
bor, then he shall pay his neighbor corn for his loss. 

56. If a man let in the water, and the water overflow the plantation of his neighbor, he shall pay ten gur 
of corn for every ten gan of land. 

57. If a shepherd, without the permission of the owner of the field, and without the knowledge of the 
owner of the sheep, lets the sheep into a field to graze, then the owner of the field shall harvest his crop, and 
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the shepherd, who had pastured his flock there without permission of the owner of the field, shall pay to the 
owner twenty gur of corn for every ten gan. 

58. If after the flocks have left the pasture and been shut up in the common fold at the city gate, any shep¬ 
herd let them into a field and they graze there, this shepherd shall take possession of the field which he has 
allowed to be grazed on, and at the harvest he must pay sixty gur of corn for every ten gan. 

59. If any man, without the knowledge of the owner of a garden, fell a tree in a garden he shall pay half 
a mina in money. 

60. If any one give over a field to a gardener, for him to plant it as a garden, if he work at it, and care for it 
for four years, in the fifth year the owner and the gardener shall divide it, the owner taking his part in charge. 

61. If the gardener has not completed the planting of the field, leaving one part unused, this shall be 
assigned to him as his. 

62. If he do not plant the field that was given over to him as a garden, if it be arable land (for corn or 
sesame) the gardener shall pay the owner the produce of the field for the years that he let it he fallow, accord¬ 
ing to the product of neighboring fields, put the field in arable condition and return it to its owner. 

63. If he transform waste land into arable fields and return it to its owner, the latter shall pay him for one 
year ten gur for ten gan. 

64. If any one hand over his garden to a gardener to work, the gardener shall pay to its owner two-thirds 
of the produce of the garden, for so long as he has it in possession, and the other third shall he keep. 

65. If the gardener do not work in the garden and the product fall off, the gardener shall pay in propor¬ 
tion to other neighboring gardens. 

[Here a portion of the text is missing, apparently comprising thirty-four paragraphs.] 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: “Code of Hammurabi.” Facts On File, Inc. Ancient and Medieval History Online, www. 
fofweb.com. 

Primary Source Citation: Hammurabi I. Code of Hammurabi. Translated by L. W. King. Courtesy of the 
Yale Avalon Project. 


Book of the Dead 

Also known as: pert ern hru (excerpts) 

Date: 1567-1085 b.c.e. 

Known by the Egyptians as pert em hru, “coming forth by day,” the Book of the Dead is the general title now 
given to the collection of Egyptian funerary texts from the New Kingdom (1567-1085 b.c.e.). The ancient 
Egyptians placed these spells, hymns, and incantations (which ivere illustrated with vignettes) in tombs for the 
deceased to recite and thereby successfully achieve a new existence in the afterlife. Written on papyri in hieratic 
script, they developed from the Pyramid Texts of the Old Kingdom (2698-2181 b.c.e.) and the Coffin Texts of 
the Middle Kingdom (1991-1786 b.c.e.). While these earlier texts were used respectively by royalty and the elite, 
the spells in the Book of the Dead were available to anyone who could afford them. The incantations, drawn 
from particular chapters, could be varied according to an individual’s taste and fnancial means. 

The first two selections, “A Hymn to the Setting Sun” and an excerpt from “A Hymn and Litany to 
Osiris,” are from the papyrus of Ani. Ani, a scribe, was the person for whom this particular collection of 
hymns and prayers was assembled, probably during the 18th Dynasty (1567-1320 b.c.e.). This papyrus is 
currently in the British Museum. The third selection is a different version of “A Hymn to the Setting Sun” 
from a 19th Dynasty papyrus now located in Dublin. The final selection is from the papyrus ofNu, an exam¬ 
ple of the “Chapter of Coming Forth by Day. ” 

In the first and third selections, the two hymns to the setting Sun, the texts refer to the journey of the sun 
god Re (Ra) from his birth each morning in the arms of the sky goddess Nut to his death in her arms each 
evening. The repetition of this journey symbolized the rebirth of the dead soul. The first hymn, from chapter 
15 of the Ani papyrus, can more accurately be described as a hymn to both the rising and the setting sun, as is 
stated in the hymn’s first lines. Ani is also named in these lines. The second hymn, from the Dublin papyrus, 
may not have been purchased by anyone. The space in the last line where the owner’s name woidd appear 
(here marked with ellipses) was left blank. This papyrus includes a more elaborate description of the under¬ 
world than does the hymn in the Ani papyrus. 

The second selection, also from chapter 15 of the Ani papyrus, is a hymn and an excerpt from the litany 
to Osiris. Osiris, god of the underworld, was violently murdered by his brother, Seth, and then reborn with 
the help of his wife, Isis. The litany includes a series in which the deceased addresses Osiris by a variety of 
titles and functions, along with the repetition of a prayer for safe passage through the underworld. Repetition 
is also a feature of the fourth selection here, an example from one of the many chapters of “Coming Forth by 
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Day. ” The first lines include the name of the deceased, Nu, and give his occupation as “chancellor-in-chief. ” 
The focus in this text on Nu’s “mastery” over various parts of his body would probably refer to how his ka, 
or the “double” of his human body, would exist after death. 

A HYMN TO THE SETTING SUN 

A hymn of praise to Re when he riseth upon the horizon, and when he setteth in the land of life. Osiris, the 
scribe Ani, saith: 

“Homage to thee, O Re, when thou risest as Tem-Heru-khuti (Tem-Harmakhis). Thou art adored by me 
when thy beauties are before mine eyes, and when thy radiance falleth upon my body. Thou goest forth to thy 
setting in the Sektet boat with the fair winds, and they heart is glad; the heart of the Matet boat rejoiceth. Thou 
stridest over the heavens in peace, and all thy foes are cast down; the never-resting stars sing hymns of praise unto 
thee, and the stars which rest, and the stars which never fail, glorify thee as thou sinkest to rest in the horizon of 
Manu, O Thou who art beautiful at morn and at eve, O thou lord who livest and art established, O my lord! 

“Homage to thee, O thou who art Re when thou risest, and Tern when thou settest in beauty. Thou risest 
and shinest on the back of my mother Nut, O thou who art crowned king of the gods! Nut doeth homage unto 
thee, and everlasting and never-changing order embraceth thee at morn and at eve. Thou stridest over the heav¬ 
en, being glad of heart, and the Lakes of Testes is content thereat. The Sebau Fiend hath fallen to the ground; his 
arms and his hands have been hacked off, and the knife hath severed the joints of his body. Re hath a fair wind; 
the Sektet boat goeth forth and, sailing along, it cometh into port. The gods of the south and of the north, of the 
west and of the east, praise thee, O thou divine substance, from whom all forms of life come into being. Thou 
sendest forth the word, and the earth is flooded with silence, O thou only One, who didst dwell in heaven before 
ever the earth and the mountains came into existence. O Runner, O Lord, O only One, thou maker of things 
which are, thou hast fashioned the tongue of the company of the gods, thou hast produced whatsoever cometh 
forth from the waters, and thou springest up from them over the flooded land of the Lake of Horus. Let me snuff 
the air which cometh forth from thy nostrils, and the north wind which cometh forth from my mother Nut. Oh, 
make thou to be glorious my shining form, O Osiris, make thou to be divine my soul! Thou art worshipped in 
peace (or in setting), O Lord of the gods, t’with thy rays of light upon my body day by day, upon me, Osiris the 
scribe, the teller of the divine offerings of all the gods, the overseer of the granary of the lords of Abtu (Abydos), 
the royal scribe in truth who loveth thee; Ani, victorious in peace.” 

HYMN AND LITANY TO OSIRIS 

“Praise be unto thee, O Osiris, lord of eternity, Unnefer, Heru-khuti (Harmakhis), whose forms are manifold, 
and whose attributes are majestic, Ptah-Seker-Tem in Annu (Heliopolis), the lord of the hidden place, and 
the creator of Het-ka-Ptah (Memphis) and of the gods therein, the guide of the underworld, whom the gods 
glorify when thou settest in Nut. Isis embraced thee in peace, and she driveth away the fiends from the mouth 
of thy paths. Thou turnest thy face upon Amentet, and thou makest the earth to shine as with refined copper. 
Those who have lain down (i.e., the dead) rise up to see thee, they breathe the air and they look upon thy face 
when the Disk riseth on its horizon; their hearts are at peace inasmuch as they behold thee, O thou who art 
Eternity and Everlastingness!” 

LITANY 

“Homage to thee, O Lord of starry deities in Annu, and of heavenly beings in Kher-aba; thou god Unti, who 
art more glorious than the gods who are hidden in Annu; oh, grant thou unto me a path whereon I may pass 
in peace, for I am just and true; I have not spoken lies wittingly, nor have I done aught with deceit. 

“Homage to thee, O An in Antes, Heru-khuti (Harmakhis), with long strides thou stridest over heaven, 
O Heru-khuti. Oh, grant thou unto me a path whereon I may pass in peace, for I am just and true; I have not 
spoken lies wittingly, nor have I done aught with deceit. 

“Homage to thee, O Soul of everlastingness, thou Soul who dwellest in Tattu, Unnefer, son of Nut; thou 
art lord of Akert. Oh, grant thou unto me a path wherein I may pass in peace, for I am just and true; I have 
not spoken lies wittingly, nor have I done aught with deceit. 

“Homage to thee in thy dominion over Tattu; the Ureret crown is established upon thy head; thou art the 
One who maketh the strength which protecteth himself, and thou dwellest in peace in Tattu. Oh, grant thou 
unto me a path whereon I may pass in peace, for I am just and true; I have not spoken lies wittingly, nor have 
I done aught with deceit. 

“Homage to thee, O Lord of the Acacia tree, the Seker boat is set upon its sledge; thou turnest back the Fiend, 
the worker of evil, and thou causest the Utchat to rest upon its seat. Oh, grant thou unto me a path whereon I may 
pass in peace, for I am just and true; I have not spoken lies wittingly, nor have I done aught with deceit.” 

A HYMN TO THE SETTING SUN 

A hymn of praise to Re-Heru-Khuti (Re-Harmakhis) when he setteth in the western part of heaven. He (i.e., 
the deceased) saith: 
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“Homage to thee, O Re who in thy sitting art Tem-Heru-khuti (Tem-Harmakhis), thou divine god, thou self- 
created being, thou primeval matter from which all things were made. When thou appearest in the bows of thy 
bark men shout for joy at thee, O maker of the gods! Thou didst stretch out the heavens wherein thy two eyes 
might travel, thou didst make the earth to be a vast chamber for thy Khus, so that every man might know his fel¬ 
low. The Sektet boat is glad, and the Matet boat rejoiceth; and they greet thee with exaltation as thou journeyest 
along. The god Nu is content, and thy mariners are satisfied; the uraeus-goddess hath overthrown thine enemies, 
and thou hast carried off the legs of Apep. Thou art beautiful, O Re, each day, and thy mother Nut embraceth 
thee; thou settest in beauty, and thy heart is glad in the horizon of Manu, and the holy beings therein rejoice. 
Thou shinest there with thy beams, O thou great god, Osiris, the everlasting Prince. The lords of the zones of the 
Tuat in their caverns stretch out their hands in adoration before thy Ka (double), and they cry out to thee, and 
they all come forth in the train of thy form shining brilliantly. The hearts of the lords of the Tuat (underworld) 
are glad when thou sendest forth thy glorious light in Amentet; their two eyes are directed toward thee, and they 
press forward to see thee, and their hearts rejoice when they do see thee. Thou harkenest unto the acclamations 
of those that are in the funeral chest, thou doest away with their helplessness and drivest away the evils which 
are about them. Thou givest breath to their nostrils and they take hold of the bows of thy bark in the horizon of 
Manu. Thou art beautiful each day, O Re, and may thy mother Nut embrace Osiris. .., victorious.” 

COMING FORTH BY DAY 

The chapter of coming forth by day. The overseer of the palace, the chancellor-in-chief, Nu, triumphant, saith: 

“The doors of heaven are opened for me, the doors, of earth are opened for me, the bars and bolts of Seb 
are opened for me, and the first temple hath been unfastened for me by the god Petra. Behold, I was guarded and 
watched, but now I am released; behold, his hand had tied cords round me and his had darted upon me in the 
earth. Re-hent hath been opened for me and Re-hent hath been unfastened before me, Re-hent hath been given 
unto me, and I shall come forth by day into whatsoever place I please. I have gained the mastery over my heart; I 
have gained the mastery over my breast; I have gained the mastery over my two hands; I have gained the mastery 
over my two feet; I have gained the mastery over my mouth; I have gained the mastery over sepulchral offerings; 
I have gained the mastery over the waters; I have gained the mastery over air; I have gained the mastery over the 
canal; I have gained the mastery over the river and over the land; I have gained the mastery over the furrows; I 
have gained the mastery over the male workers for me; I have gained the mastery over the female workers for 
me; I have gained the mastery over all the things which were ordered to be done for me upon the earth, accord¬ 
ing to the entreaty which ye spake for me, saying, ‘Behold, let him live upon the bread of Seb.’ That which is an 
abomination unto me, I shall not eat; nay, I shall live upon cakes made of white grain, and my ale shall be made 
of the red grain of Hapi (i.e., the Nile). In a clean place shall I sit on the ground beneath the foliage of the date- 
palm of the goddess Hathor, who dwelleth in the spacious Disk as it advanceth to Annu (Heliopolis), having 
the books of the divine words of the writings of the god Thoth. I have gained the mastery over my heart; I have 
gained the mastery over my heart’s place (or breast); I have gained the mastery over my mouth; I have gained 
the mastery over my two hands; I have gained the mastery over the waters; I have gained the mastery over the 
canal; I have gained the mastery over the rivers; I have gained the mastery over the furrows; I have gained the 
mastery over the men who work for me; I have gained the mastery over the women who work for me in the 
underworld; I have gained the mastery over all things which were ordered to be done for me upon earth and in 
the underworld. I shall lift myself up on my left side, and I shall place myself on my right side; I shall lift myself 
up on my right side, and I shall place myself on my left side. I shall sit down, I shall stand up, and I shall place 
myself in the path of the wind like a guide who is well prepared.” 

If this composition be known by the deceased he shall come forth by day, and he shall be in a position to 
journey about over the earth among the living, and he shall never suffer diminution, never, never. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: “Book of the Dead (excerpts).” Facts On File, Inc. Ancient and Medieval History Online. 
www.fofweb.com. 

Primary Source Citation: Anonymous. “Book of the Dead (excerpts).” In The Sacred Books and Early 
Literature of the East. Vol. 2. Edited by Charles F. Horne. New York: Parke, Austin, and Lipscomb, Inc., 
1917. 


Daodejing 

Also known as: Tao-te Ching; Daode Jing; Tao Te Ching 
Date: eighth, century-third century b.c.e. 

Daoism (or Taoism), one of the three major religions of China (Confucianism and Buddhism being the other 
two), was founded during a turbulent time in China’s history. Though hard to define in English, Daoism 
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stresses the Way, or the Path, a sort of energy that flows through the world, and the concept of wuwei, or 
“action through inaction. ” The Daodejing; (or Tao-te Ching; translated as The Way and Its Power,) is one of 
the central texts in Daoism. Originally attributed to Laozi, the traditional founder of Taoism, the text is now 
thought to have been written anywhere between the eighth and the third century b.c.e. 

The following is an excerpt from the first section. Original spellings have been retained in this document. 
Tao-te Ching, Attributed to Laozi, Translated by: James Legge 

PART I. 

Ch. 1 

1. The Tao that can be trodden is not the enduring and unchanging Tao. The name that can be named is 
not the enduring and unchanging name. 

2. (Conceived of as) having no name, it is the Originator of heaven and earth; (conceived of as) having a 
name, it is the Mother of all things. 

3. Always without desire we must be found, If its deep mystery we would sound; But if desire always 
within us be, Its outer fringe is all that we shall see. 

4. Under these two aspects, it is really the same; but as development takes place, it receives the different 
names. Together we call them the Mystery. Where the Mystery is the deepest is the gate of all that is subtle 
and wonderful. 

Ch. 2 

1. All in the world know the beauty of the beautiful, and in doing this they have (the idea of) what ugliness 
is; they all know the skill of the skilful, and in doing this they have (the idea of) what the want of skill is. 

2. So it is that existence and non-existence give birth the one to (the idea of) the other; that difficulty and 
ease produce the one (the idea of) the other; that length and shortness fashion out the one the figure of the 
other; that (the ideas of) height and lowness arise from the contrast of the one with the other; that the musi¬ 
cal notes and tones become harmonious through the relation of one with another; and that being before and 
behind give the idea of one following another. 

3. Therefore the sage manages affairs without doing anything, and conveys his instructions without the 
use of speech. 

4. All things spring up, and there is not one which declines to show itself; they grow, and there is no claim 
made for their ownership; they go through their processes, and there is no expectation (of a reward for the 
results). The work is accomplished, and there is no resting in it (as an achievement). The work is done, but 
how no one can see; ‘Tis this that makes the power not cease to be. 

Ch. 3 

1. Not to value and employ men of superior ability is the way to keep the people from rivalry among 
themselves; not to prize articles which are difficult to procure is the way to keep them from becoming thieves; 
not to show them what is likely to excite their desires is the way to keep their minds from disorder. 

2. Therefore the sage, in the exercise of his government, empties their minds, fills their bellies, weakens 
their wills, and strengthens their bones. 

3. He constantly (tries to) keep them without knowledge and without desire, and where there are those 
who have knowledge, to keep them from presuming to act (on it). When there is this abstinence from action, 
good order is universal. 

Ch. 4 

1. The Tao is (like) the emptiness of a vessel; and in our employment of it we must be on our guard against 
all fullness. How deep and unfathomable it is, as if it were the Honoured Ancestor of all things! 

2. We should blunt our sharp points, and unravel the complications of things; we should attemper our 
brightness, and bring ourselves into agreement with the obscurity of others. How pure and still the Tao is, as 
if it would ever so continue! 

3.1 do not know whose son it is. It might appear to have been before God. 

Ch. 5 

1. Heaven and earth do not act from (the impulse of) any wish to be benevolent; they deal with all things 
as the dogs of grass are dealt with. The sages do not act from (any wish to be) benevolent; they deal with the 
people as the dogs of grass are dealt with. 

2. May not the space between heaven and earth be compared to a bellows? ‘Tis emptied, yet it loses not 
its power; ‘Tis moved again, and sends forth air the more. Much speech to swift exhaustion lead we see; Your 
inner being guard, and keep it free. 
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Ch. 6 

1. The valley spirit dies not, aye the same; The female mystery thus do we name. Its gate, from which at 
first they issued forth, Is called the root from which grew heaven and earth. Long and unbroken does its power 
remain, Used gently, and without the touch of pain. 

Ch. 7 

1. Heaven is long-enduring and earth continues long. The reason why heaven and earth are able to endure 
and continue thus long is because they do not live of, or for, themselves. This is how they are able to continue 
and endure. 

2. Therefore the sage puts his own person last, and yet it is found in the foremost place; he treats his 
person as if it were foreign to him, and yet that person is preserved. Is it not because he has no personal and 
private ends, that therefore such ends are realised? 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: “Tao-te Ching.” Facts On File, Inc. Ancient and Medieval History Online, www.fofweb.com. 

Primary Source Citation: “ Tao-te Ching. ” In The Tao Teh King, or the Tao and its Characteristics, by 
Lao-Tse. Translated by James, Legge, 1883. 


Constitution of Ancient Japan 

Date: 604 b.c.e. 

The Seventeen Article Constitution (in Japanese, Kenpo Jushichijo) was an early piece of Japanese writ¬ 
ing and represented the basis of Japanese government through much of Japanese history. The constitution 
reflects Confucian principles (together with a number of Buddhist elements).The Constitution emphasized 
the Confucian values of harmony, regularity, and the importance of the moral development of government 
officials. 

THE SEVENTEEN ARTICLE CONSTITUTION OF PRINCE SHOTOKU 

1. Harmony is to be valued, and an avoidance of wanton opposition to be honored. All men are influ¬ 
enced by class-feelings, and there are few who are intelligent. Hence there are some who disobey their lords 
and fathers, or who maintain feuds with the neighboring villages. But when those above are harmonious and 
those below are friendly, and there is concord in the discussion of business, right views of things spontane¬ 
ously gain acceptance. Then what is there which cannot be accomplished! 

2. Sincerely reverence the three treasures. The three treasures: the Buddha, the Law, and the Priesthood, 
[The Buddha, the Law of Dharma, and the Sangha, or order of male and female monks, are the three trea¬ 
sures, or key elements, of Buddhism] are the final refuge . . . and are the supreme objects of faith in all coun¬ 
tries. What man in what age can fail to reverence this law? Few men are utterly bad. They may be taught to 
follow it. But if they do not go to the three treasures, how shall their crookedness be made straight? 

3. When you receive the Imperial commands, fail not scrupulously to obey them. The lord is Heaven, the 
vassal is Earth. Heaven overspreads, and Earth upbears. When this is so, the four seasons follow their due 
course, and the powers of Nature obtain their efficacy. If the Earth attempted to overspread, Heaven would 
simply fall in ruin. Therefore is it that when the lord speaks, the vassal listens; when the superior acts, the 
inferior yields compliance. Consequently when you receive the Imperial commands, fail not to carry them out 
scrupulously. Let there be a want of care in this matter, and ruin is the natural consequence. 

4. The Ministers and functionaries should make decorous behavior their leading principle, for the 
leading principle of the government of the people consists in decorous behavior. If the superiors do not 
behave with decorum, the inferiors are disorderly: if inferiors are wanting in proper behavior, there must 
necessarily be offenses. Therefore it is that when lord and vassal behave with propriety, the distinctions 
of rank are not confused: when the people behave with propriety, the Government of the Commonwealth 
proceeds of itself . . . 

6. Chastise that which is evil and encourage that which is good. This was the excellent i rule of antiquity. 
Conceal not, therefore, the good qualities of others, and fail not to correct that which is wrong when you see 
it. Flatterers and deceivers are a sharp weapon for the overthrow of the State, and a pointed sword for the 
destruction of the people. Sycophants are also fond, when they meet, of speaking at length to their superiors 
on the errors of their inferiors; to their inferiors, they censure the faults of their superiors. Men of this kind 
are all wanting in fidelity to their lord, and in benevolence toward the people. From such an origin great civil 
disturbances arise. 
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7. Let every man have his own charge, and let not the spheres of duty be confused. When wise men are 
entrusted with office, the sound of praise arises. If unprincipled men hold office, disasters and tumults are 
multiplied. In this world, few are born with knowledge: wisdom is the product of earnest meditation. In all 
things, whether great or small, find the right man, and they will surely be well managed: on all occasions, 
be they urgent or the reverse, meet but with a wise man, and they will of themselves be amenable. In this way 
will the State be lasting and the Temples of the Earth and of Grain will be free from danger. Therefore did the 
wise sovereigns of antiquity seek the man to fill the office, and not the office for the sake of the man.... 

10. Let us cease from wrath, and refrain from angry looks. Nor let us be resentful when others differ from 
us. For all men have hearts, and each heart has its own leanings. Their right is our wrong, and our right is their 
wrong. We are not unquestionably sages, nor are they unquestionably fools. Both of us are simply ordinary 
men. How can any one lay down a rule by which to distinguish right from wrong? For we are all, one with 
another, wise and foolish, like a ring which has no end. Therefore, although others give way to anger, let us 
on the contrary dread our own faults, and though we alone may be in the right, let us follow the multitude 
and act like men... 

11. Give clear appreciation to merit and demerit, and deal out to each its sure reward or punishment. In 
these days, reward does not attend upon merit, nor punishment upon crime. You high functionaries who have 
charge of public affairs, let it be your task to make clear rewards and punishments. . . . 

15. To turn away from that which is private, and to set our faces toward chat which is public—this is the 
path of a Minister. Now if a man is influenced by private motives, he will assuredly feel resentments, and if 
he is influenced by resentful feelings, he will assuredly fail to act harmoniously with others. If he fails to act 
harmoniously with others, he will assuredly sacrifice the public interests to his private feelings. When resent¬ 
ment arises, it interferes with order, and is subversive of law.... 

16. Let the people be employed [in forced labor] at seasonable times. This is an ancient and excellent rule. 
Let them be employed, therefore, in the winter months, when they are at leisure. But from Spring to Autumn, 
when they are engaged in agriculture or with the mulberry trees, the people should not be so employed. For 
if they do not attend to agriculture, what will they have to eat? If they do not attend the mulberry trees, what 
will they do for clothing? 

17. Decisions on important matters should not be made by one person alone, may miscarry, that one 
should arrange They should be discussed with many. But small matters are of less consequence. It is unneces¬ 
sary to consult a number of people. It is only in the case of the discussion of weighty affairs, when there is a 
suspicion that they may miscarry, that one should arrange matters in concert with others, so as to arrive at 
the right conclusion. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Primary Source Citation: Aston, W. G. trans. Nihongi: Chronicles of Japan from the Earliest Times to 
a.d. 697. Vol. 2. Fondon: Keagan and Co., 1896, pp. 128-133. 


Hebrew Bible, Old Testament 

Date: c. 571-562 b.c.e. 

In this excerpt from the Hebrew Bible, or the Old Testament, the Jewish prophet Ezekiel describes the destruc¬ 
tion of Egypt, as well as Ethiopia and Libya, by the Babylonian king Nabuchodonosor (Nebuchadnezzar). 
Written about 570-562 b.c.e. during the period of the Babylonian exile, the text refers to events that occurred 
probably about 593-570 b.c.e. This chapter is part of a section (chapters 25-32) of prophecies against the 
enemies of the kingdom of Judah. Egypt is cursed in chapters 29-32. 

Ezekiel 30:1-26. Douay version, 1609-1610 

The desolation of Egypt and her helpers: all her cities shall be wasted. 

30:1. And the word of the Lord came to me, saying: 

30:2. Son of man prophesy, and say: Thus saith the Lord God: Howl ye, Woe, woe to the day: 

30:3. For the day is near, yea the day of the Lord is near: a cloudy day, it shall be the time of the 
nations. 

30:4. And the sword shall come upon Egypt: and there shall be dread in Ethiopia, when the wounded shall 
fall in Egypt, and the multitude thereof shall be taken away, and the foundations thereof shall be destroyed. 

30:5. Ethiopia, and Libya, and Lydia, and all the rest of the crowd, and Chub, and the children of the land 
of the covenant, shall fall with them by the sword. 
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30:6. Thus saith the Lord God: They also that uphold Egypt shall fall, and the pride of her empire 
shall be brought down: from the tower of Syene shall they fall in it by the sword, saith the Lord the God 
of hosts. 

30:7. And they shall be desolate in the midst of the lands that are desolate, and the cities thereof shall be 
in the midst of the cities that are wasted. 

30:8. And they shall know that I am the Lord: when I shall have set a fire in Egypt, and all the helpers 
thereof shall be destroyed. 

30:9. In that day shall messengers go forth from my face in ships to destroy the confidence of Ethiopia, 
and there shall be dread among them in the day of Egypt: because it shall certainly come. 

30:10. Thus saith the Lord God: I will make the multitude of Egypt to cease by the hand of Nabuchodon- 
osor the king of Babylon. 

30:11. He and his people with him, the strongest of nations, shall be brought to destroy the land: and they 
shall draw their swords upon Egypt: and shall fill the land with the slain. 

30:12. And I will make the channels of the rivers dry, and will deliver the land into the hand of the wicked: 
and will lay waste the land and all that is therein by the hands of strangers, I the Lord have spoken it. 

30:13. Thus saith the Lord God: I will also destroy the idols, and I will make an end of the idols of Mem¬ 
phis: and there shall: be no more a prince of the land of Egypt and I will cause a terror in the land of Egypt. 

30:14. And I will destroy the land of Phatures, and will make a fire in Taphnis, and will execute judg¬ 
ments in Alexandria. Alexandria ... In the Hebrew, No: which was the ancient name of that city, which was 
afterwards rebuilt by Alexander the Great, and from his name called Alexandria. 

30:15. And I will pour out my indignation upon Pelusium the strength of Egypt, and will cut off the mul¬ 
titude of Alexandria. 

30:16. And I will make a fire in Egypt: Pelusium shall be in pain like a woman in labour, and Alexandria 
shall be laid waste, and in Memphis there shall be daily distresses. 

30:17. The young men of Heliopolis, and of Bubastus shall fall by the sword, and they themselves shall 
go into captivity. 

30:18. And in Taphnis the day shall be darkened, when I shall break there the sceptres of Egypt, and the 
pride of her power shall cease in her: a cloud shall cover her, and her daughters shall be led into captivity. 

30:19. And I will execute judgments in Egypt: and they shall know that I am the Lord. 

30:20. And it came to pass in the eleventh year, in the first month, in the seventh day of the month, that 
the word of the Lord came, me, saying: 

30:21. Son of man, I have broken the arm of Pharao king of Egypt: and behold it is not bound up, to be 
healed, to be tied up with clothes, and swathed with linen, that it might recover strength, and hold the sword. 

30:22. Therefore, thus saith the Lord God: Behold, I come against Pharao king of Egypt, and I will break 
into pieces his strong arm, which is already broken: and I will cause the sword to fall out of his hand: 

30:23. And I will disperse Egypt among the nations, and scatter them through the countries. 

30:24. And I will strengthen the arms of the king of Babylon, and will put my sword in his hand: and I 
will break the arms of Pharao, and they shall groan bitterly being slain before his face. 

30:25. And I will strengthen the arms of the king of Babylon, and the arms of Pharao shall fall: and they 
shall know that I am the Lord, when I shall have given my sword into the hand of the king of Babylon, and 
he shall have stretched it forth upon the land of Egypt. 

30:26. And I will disperse Egypt among the nations, and will scatter them through the countries, and they 
shall know that I am the Lord. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: “Hebrew Bible (Old Testament) (excerpt).” Facts On File, Inc. Ancient and Medieval His¬ 
tory Online, www.fofweb.com. 

Primary Source Citation: “Hebrew Bible (Old Testament) (excerpt).” The Holy Bible. Oxford: University 
Press, 1911. 


Sunzi (Sun Tzu): Art of War 

Date: c.400 b.c.e. 

Also known as: Sun Tzu, Sun-tzu 

An English translation of the Chinese treatise, Sunzi Bingfa, on the subject of war and strategy was writ¬ 
ten about 400 b.c.e. by the Chinese general Sunzi (Sun-Tzu). The basic premise is that if a commander 
knows his enemy as well as he knows his own troops, he can win any battle. It reveals a profound under¬ 
standing of the practical and philosophical bases of war, emphasizing politics, tactics, and intelligence 
(secret agents). “All warfare is based on deception,” said Sunzi, who instructed his followers: “Hold out 
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baits to entice the enemy. Feign disorder, and crush him. ” Modern strategists have been clearly influenced 
by his tactics concerning guerrilla warfare: “Know the enemy, know yourself. . . Know the ground, know 
the weather; your victory will then be total.” Sunzi wrote that success comes from avoiding an enemy’s 
strength and striking his weakness. 


The following is an excerpt from the first section. Original spellings have been retained in this document. 

I. LAYING PLANS 

1. Sun Tzu said: The art of war is of vital importance to the State. 

2. It is a matter of life and death, a road either to safety or to ruin. Hence it is a subject of inquiry which 
can on no account be neglected. 

3. The art of war, then, is governed by five constant factors, to be taken into account in one’s delibera¬ 
tions, when seeking to determine the conditions obtaining in the field. 

4. These are: (1) The Moral Law; (2) Heaven; (3) Earth; (4) The Commander; (5) Method and discipline. 

5. 6. The MORAL LAW causes the people to be in complete accord with their ruler, so that they will fol¬ 
low him regardless of their lives, undismayed by any danger. 

7. HEAVEN signifies night and day, cold and heat, times and seasons. 

8. EARTH comprises distances, great and small; danger and security; open ground and narrow passes; 
the chances of life and death. 

9. The COMMANDER stands for the virtues of wisdom, sincerely, benevolence, courage and strictness. 

10. By METHOD AND DISCIPLINE are to be understood the marshaling of the army in its proper sub¬ 
divisions, the graduations of rank among the officers, the maintenance of roads by which supplies may reach 
the army, and the control of military expenditure. 

11. These five heads should be familiar to every general: he who knows them will be victorious; he who 
knows them not will fail. 

12. Therefore, in your deliberations, when seeking to determine the military conditions, let them be made 
the basis of a comparison, in this wise: 

13. (1) Which of the two sovereigns is imbued with the Moral law? (2) Which of the two generals has 
most ability? (3) With whom lie the advantages derived from Heaven and Earth? (4) On which side is dis¬ 
cipline most rigorously enforced? (5) Which army is stronger? (6) On which side are officers and men more 
highly trained? (7) In which army is there the greater constancy both in reward and punishment? 

14. By means of these seven considerations I can forecast victory or defeat. 

15. The general that hearkens to my counsel and acts upon it, will conquer: let such a one be retained in com¬ 
mand! The general that hearkens not to my counsel nor acts upon it, will suffer defeat: let such a one be dismissed! 

16. While heading the profit of my counsel, avail yourself also of any helpful circumstances over and 
beyond the ordinary rules. 

17. According as circumstances are favorable, one should modify one’s plans. 

18. All warfare is based on deception. 

19. Hence, when able to attack, we must seem unable; when using our forces, we must seem inactive; 
when we are near, we must make the enemy believe we are far away; when far away, we must make him 
believe we are near. 

20. Hold out baits to entice the enemy. Feign disorder, and crush him. 

21. If he is secure at all points, be prepared for him. If he is in superior strength, evade him. 

22. If your opponent is of choleric temper, seek to irritate him. Pretend to be weak, that he may grow 
arrogant. 

23. If he is taking his ease, give him no rest. If his forces are united, separate them. 

24. Attack him where he is unprepared, appear where you are not expected. 

25. These military devices, leading to victory, must not be divulged beforehand. 

26. Now the general who wins a battle makes many calculations in his temple ere the battle is fought. The 
general who loses a battle makes but few calculations beforehand. Thus do many calculations lead to victory, 
and few calculations to defeat: how much more no calculation at all! It is by attention to this point that I can 
foresee who is likely to win or lose. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: Kohn, George Childs. “Art of War.” Dictionary of Historic Documents, Revised Edi¬ 
tion. New York: Facts on File, Inc., 2003. Ancient and Medieval History Online. Facts On File, Inc. www. 
fofweb.com. 

Primary Source Citation: Sun-tzu. The Art of War. Translated from the Chinese by Giles, Lionel, M.A. 
London: 1910. 
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Plato's Republic 

Date: c. 385-370 b.c.e. 

The Republic is a long dialogue in 10 books on the nature of justice. In this excerpt from Book 7, the main 
speaker, the philosopher and teacher of Plato, Socrates, uses the parable of the cave to show how the philoso¬ 
pher, the true “lover of wisdom,” must escape from the bonds of the physical world and see the “real” world 
of ideas. The other speaker is Socrates’ friend Glaucon. Plato’s philosophy is based on the idea that reality lies 
not in what the eye can see but in “forms” or “ideas” of those things. Whoever apprehends these forms will 
acquire wisdom. The parable of the cave, with its image of humans who are capable only of seeing shadows 
of objects and not the objects themselves, is Plato’s method of illustrating this concept. 

And now, I said, let me show in a figure how far our nature is enlightened or unenlightened—Behold! 
human beings living in a underground den, which has a mouth open towards the light and reaching all along 
the den; here they have been from their childhood, and have their legs and necks chained so that they cannot 
move, and can only see before them, being prevented by the chains from turning round their heads. Above 
and behind them a fire is blazing at a distance, and between the fire and the prisoners there is a raised way; 
and you will see, if you look, a low wall built along the way, like the screen which marionette players have in 
front of them, over which they show the puppets. 

I see. 

And do you see, I said, men passing along the wall carrying all sorts of vessels, and statues and figures 
of animals made of wood and stone and various materials, which appear over the wall? Some of them are 
talking, others silent. You have shown me a strange image, and they are strange prisoners. Like ourselves, I 
replied; and they see only their own shadows, or the shadows of one another, which the fire throws on the 
opposite wall of the cave? 

True, he said; how could they see anything but the shadows if they were never allowed to move their 
heads? 

And of the objects which are being carried in like manner they would only see the shadows? 

Yes, he said. 

And if they were able to converse with one another, would they not suppose that they were naming what 
was actually before them? 

Very true. 

And suppose further that the prison had an echo which came from the other side, would they not be sure 
to fancy when one of the passers-by spoke that the voice which they heard came from the passing shadow? 

No question, he replied. 

To them, I said, the truth would be literally nothing but the shadows of the images. 

That is certain. 

And now look again, and see what will naturally follow if the prisoners are released and disabused of 
their error. At first, when any of them is liberated and compelled suddenly to stand up and turn his neck 
round and walk and look towards the light, he will suffer sharp pains; the glare will distress him, and he will 
be unable to see the realities of which in his former state he had seen the shadows; and then conceive some 
one saying to him, that what he saw before was an illusion, but that now, when he is approaching nearer to 
being and his eye is turned towards more real existence, he has a clearer vision,—what will be his reply? And 
you may further imagine that his instructor is pointing to the objects as they pass and requiring him to name 
them,—will he not be perplexed? Will he not fancy that the shadows which he formerly saw are truer than the 
objects which are now shown to him? 


Far truer. 
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And if he is compelled to look straight at the light, will he not have a pain in his eyes which will make him 
turn away to take refuge in the objects of vision which he can see, and which he will conceive to be in reality 
clearer than the things which are now being shown to him? 

True, he said. 

And suppose once more, that he is reluctantly dragged up a steep and rugged ascent, and held fast 
until he is forced into the presence of the sun himself, is he not likely to be pained and irritated? When he 
approaches the light his eyes will be dazzled, and he will not be able to see anything at all of what are now 
called realities. 

Not all in a moment, he said. 

He will require to grow accustomed to the sight of the upper world. And first he will see the shadows 
best, next the reflections of men and other objects in the water, and then the objects themselves; then he will 
gaze upon the light of the moon and the stars and the spangled heaven; and he will see the sky and the stars 
by night better than the sun or the light of the sun by day? 

Certainly. 

Last of all he will be able to see the sun, and not mere reflections of him in the water, but he will see him 
in his own proper place, and not in another; and he will contemplate him as he is. 

Certainly. 

He will then proceed to argue that this is he who gives the season and the years, and is the guardian of 
all that is in the visible world, and in a certain way the cause of all things which he and his fellows have been 
accustomed to behold? 

Clearly, he said, he would first see the sun and then reason about him. 

And when he remembered his old habitation, and the wisdom of the den and his fellow-prisoners, do you 
not suppose that he would felicitate himself on the change, and pity them? 

Certainly, he would. 

And if they were in the habit of conferring honours among themselves on those who were quickest to 
observe the passing shadows and to remark which of them went before, and which followed after, and which 
were together; and who were therefore best able to draw conclusions as to the future, do you think that he 
would care for such honours and glories, or envy the possessors of them? Would he not say with Homer, 
‘Better to be the poor servant of a poor master,’ and to endure anything, rather than think as they do and 
live after their manner? 

Yes, he said, I think that he would rather suffer anything than entertain these false notions and live in this 
miserable manner. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: “The Republic (excerpt).” Facts On File, Inc. Ancient and Medieval History Online, www. 
fofweb.com. 

Primary Source Citation: Plato. “The Republic (excerpt).” In Plato’s Republic. Translated by Benjamin 
Jowett. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894. 


Mencius 

Also known as: Mengzi. 

Date c. 300 b.c.e. 

The word Mengzi ivas “Latinized” in the West to Mencius. The Mencius is a collection of philosopher’s con¬ 
versations elaborating on Confucian ideas, which are presented in no particular order. 
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Mencius 


The Chinese philosopher Mengzi was schooled in Confucianism and developed many of its principles in 
his own work, recorded by his disciples in The Sayings of Mencius, of which this is Book I. Mencius lived 
during the Warring States Period (403-221 b.c.e.), when dynastic power had eroded and feudal states fought 
against each other. Mencius traveled to many of the warring states, trying to persuade the feudal lords to 
respect their vassals and live virtuously. 

ON GOVERNMENT 

Mencius had an audience with King Hui of Liang. The king said, “Sir, you did not consider a thousand li too 
far to come. You must have some ideas about how to benefit my state.” Mencius replied, “Why must Your 
Majesty use the word ‘benefit?’ All I am concerned with are the benevolent and the right. 

If Your Majesty says, ‘How can I benefit my state?’ your officials will say, ‘How can I benefit my family?’ 
and officers and common people will say, ‘How can I benefit myself?’ Once superiors and inferiors are com¬ 
peting for benefit, the state will be in danger. When the head of a state of ten thousand chariots is murdered, 
the assassin is invariably a noble with a fief of a thousand chariots, When the head of a fief of a thousand 
chariots is murdered, the assassin is invariably head of a subfief of a hundred chariots. Those with a thousand 
out of ten thousand, or a hundred out of a thousand, had quite a bit. But when benefit is put before what is 
right, they are not satisfied without snatching it all. By contrast there has never been a benevolent person who 
neglected his parents or a righteous person who put his lord last. Your Majesty perhaps will now also say, ‘All 
I am concerned with are the benevolent and the right. Why mention ‘benefit?’” 

After seeing King Xiang of Liang, Mencius to someone, “When I saw him from a distance he did not look like 
a ruler, and when I got closer, I saw nothing to command respect. But he asked ‘How can the realm be settled?’ I 
answered, ‘It can be settled through unity.’ ‘Who can unify it?’ he asked. I answered, ‘Someone not fond of killing 
people.’ ‘Who could give it to him?’ I answered ‘Everyone in the world will give it to him. Your Majesty knows 
what rice plants are? If there is a drought in the seventh and eighth months, the plants wither, but if moisture 
collects in the sky and forms clouds and rain falls in torrents, plants suddenly revive. This is the way it is; no one 
can stop the process. In the world today there are no rulers disinclined toward killing. If there were a ruler who 
did not like to kill people, everyone in the world would crane their necks to catch sight of him. This is really true. 
The people would flow toward him the way water flows down. No one would be able to repress them.’” 

King Xuan of Qi asked, “Is it true that King Wen’s park was seventy li square’,” Mencius answered, 
“That is what the records say.” The King said, “Isn’t that large?” Mencius responded, ‘The people considered 
it small.” “Why then do the people consider my park large when it is forty li square?” “In the forty square 
li of King Wen’s park, people could collect firewood and catch birds and rabbits. Since he shared it with the 
people, isn’t it fitting that they considered it small? When I arrived at the border, I asked about the main rules 
of the state before daring to enter. I learned that there was a forty-li park within the outskirts of the capital 
where killing a deer was punished like killing a person. Thus these forty li are a trap in the center of the state. 
Isn’t it appropriate that the people consider it too large?” 

After an incident between Zou and Lu, Duke Mu asked, “Thirty-three of my officials died but no com¬ 
mon people died. I could punish them, but I could not punish them all. I could refrain from punishing them 
but they did angrily watch their superiors die without saving them. What would be the best course for me 
to follow?” Mencius answered, “When the harvest failed, even though your granaries were full, nearly a 
thousand of your subjects were lost—the old and weak among them dying in the gutters, the able—bodied 
scattering in all directions. Your officials never reported the situation, a case of superiors callously inflict¬ 
ing suffering on their subordinates. Zengzi said, ‘Watch out, watch out! What you do will be done to you.’ 
This was the first chance the people had to pay them back. You should not resent them. If Your Highness 
practices benevolent government, the common people will love their superiors and die for those in charge 
of them.” 

King Xuan of Qi asked, “Is it true that Tang banished Jie and King Wu took up arms against Zhou?” 
Mencius replied, “That is what the records say.” “Then is it permissible for a subject to assassinate his lord?” 
Mencius said, “Someone who does violence to the good we call a villain; someone who does violence to the 
right we call a criminal. A person who is both a villain and a criminal we call a scoundrel I have heard that 
the scoundrel Zhou was killed, but have not heard that a lord was killed 

King Xuan of Qi asked about ministers Mencius said, “What sort of ministers does Your Majesty mean?” 
The king said ‘Are there different kinds of ministers?” “There are. There are noble ministers related to the 
ruler and ministers of other surnames.” The king said, “I’d like to hear about noble ministers.” Mencius 
replied, “When the ruler makes a major error, they point it out. If he does not listen to their repeated remon- 
strations, then they put someone else on the throne.” The king blanched. Mencius continued, “Your Majesty 
should not be surprised at this. Since you asked me, I had to tell you truthfully.” After the king regained his 
composure, he asked about unrelated ministers. Mencius said, “When the king makes an error, they point it 
out. If he does not heed their repeated rernonstrations, they quit their posts.” 

Bo Gui said, “I’d like a tax of one part in twenty. What do you think?” Mencius said, “Your way is that 
of the northern tribes. Is one potter enough for a state with ten thousand households?” “No, there would 
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not be enough wares. The northern tribes do not grow all the five grains, only millet. They have no cities or 
houses, no ritual sacrifices. They do not provide gifts or banquets for feudal lords, and do not have a full array 
of officials. Therefore, for them, one part in twenty is enough But we live in the central states How could we 
abolish social roles and do without gentlemen? If a state cannot do without potters, how much less can it do 
without gentlemen Those who want to make government lighter than it was under Yao and Shun are to some 
degree barbarians Those who wish to make government heavier than it was under Yao and Shun are to some 
degree [tyrants like] Jie.” 

ON HUMAN NATURE 

Mencius said, “Everyone has a heart that is sensitive to the sufferings of others. The great kings of the past had 
this sort of sensitive heart and thus adopted compassionate policies. Bringing order to the realm is as easy as 
moving an object in your palm when you have a sensitive heart and put into practice compassionate policies 
Let me give an example of what I mean when I say everyone has a heart that is sensitive to the sufferings of 
others. Anyone today who suddenly saw a baby about to fall into a well would feel alarmed and concerned. 
It would not be because he wanted to improve his relations with the child’s parents, nor because he wanted a 
good reputation among his friends and neighbors, nor because he disliked hearing the child cry. From this it 
follows that anyone who lacks feelings of commiseration, shame, and courtesy or a sense of right and wrong 
is not a human being. From the feeling of commiseration benevolence grows; from the feeling of shame righ¬ 
teousness grows; from the feeling of courtesy ritual grows; from a sense of right and wrong wisdom grows. 
People have these four germs, just as they have four limbs. For someone with these four potentials to claim 
incompetence is to cripple himself; to say his ruler is incapable of them is to cripple his ruler. Those who know 
how to develop the four potentials within themselves will take off like a fire or burst forth like a spring. Those 
who can fully develop them can protect the entire land while those unable to develop them cannot even take 
care of their parents.” 

Gaozi said, “Human nature is like whirling water. When an outlet is opened to the east, it flows east; 
when an outlet is opened to the west, it flows west. Human nature is no more inclined to good or bad and 
water is not inclined to east or west.” Mencius responded, “Water, it is true is not inclined to either east or 
west, but does it have no preference for high or low? Goodness is to human nature like flowing downward to 
water. There are no people who are not good and no water that does not flow down. Still water if splashed can 
go higher than your head; if forced, it can be brought up a hill. This isn’t the nature of water; it is the specific 
circumstances. Although people can be made to be bad, their natures are not changed.” 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Selections from the Writings of Han Fei 

Date: c. 230 b.c.e. 

Legalism in China reached a kind of peak in the late third century b.c.e. in the writings of Han Feizi (Master 
Han Fei) as well as in the policies of Emperor Qin Shi Huangdi. Before he committed suicide in 233 b.c.e., 
Han Fei wrote a number of essays on how to construct a stable and peaceful state. The selections below pres¬ 
ent the major principles of Han Fei’s political philosophy. 

HAVING REGULATIONS 

No country is permanently strong. Nor is any country permanently weak. If conformers to law are strong, the 
country is strong; if conformers to law are weak, the country is weak.... 

Any ruler able to expel private crookedness and uphold public law, finds the people safe and the state in 
order; and any ruler able to expunge private action and act on public law, finds his army strong and his enemy 
weak. So, find out men following the discipline of laws and regulations, and place them above the body of 

officials. Then the sovereign cannot be deceived by anybody with fraud and falsehood_ 

Therefore, the intelligent sovereign makes the law select men and makes no arbitrary promotion himself. 
He makes the law measure merits and makes no arbitrary regulation himself. In consequence, able men can¬ 
not be obscured, bad characters cannot be disguised; falsely praised fellows cannot be advanced, wrongly 
defamed people cannot be degraded. 

To govern the state by law is to praise the right and blame the wrong. 
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The law does not fawn on the noble.... Whatever the law applies to, the wise cannot reject nor can the 
brave defy. Punishment for fault never skips ministers, reward for good never misses commoners. Therefore, 
to correct the faults of the high, to rebuke the vices of the low, to suppress disorders, to decide against mis¬ 
takes, to subdue the arrogant, to straighten the crooked, and to unify the folkways of the masses, nothing 
could match the law. To warn the officials and overawe the people, to rebuke obscenity and danger, and to 
forbid falsehood and deceit, nothing could match penalty. If penalty is severe, the noble cannot discriminate 
against the humble. If law is definite, the superiors are esteemed and not violated. If the superiors are not 
violated, the sovereign will become strong and able to maintain the proper course of government. Such was 
the reason why the early kings esteemed Legalism and handed it down to posterity. Should the lord of men 
discard law and practice selfishness, high and law would have no distinction. 

THE TWO HANDLES 

The means whereby the intelligent ruler controls his ministers are two handles only. The two handles are chastise¬ 
ment and commendation. What are meant by chastisement and commendation? To inflict death or torture upon 
culprits, is called chastisement; to bestow encouragements or rewards on men of merit, is called commendation. 

Ministers are afraid of censure and punishment but fond of encouragement and reward. Therefore, if the lord 
of men uses the handles of chastisement and commendation, all ministers will dread his severity and turn to his 
liberality. The villainous ministers of the age are different. To men they hate they would by securing the handle of 
chastisement from the sovereign ascribe crimes; on men they love they would by securing the handle of commen¬ 
dation From the sovereign bestow rewards. Now supposing the lord of men placed the authority of punishment 
and the profit of reward not in his hands but let the ministers administer the affairs of reward and punishment 
instead, then everybody in the country would fear the ministers and slight the ruler, and turn to the ministers and 
away from the ruler. This is the calamity of the ruler’s loss of the handles of chastisement and commendation. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Cicero: On the Republic 

Date: 54-51 b.c.e. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero was the eldest son of an equestrian, though not noble, family. He was born in 105 b.c.e. 
and was beheaded by Antony’s soldiers in 43 b.c.e. The path for a “new man ” [i.e., without a family who had 
held a magistracy in Rome] to receive political honors was through the law, and at 26, after a thorough Greek 
and Latin education, Cicero pleaded his first case. The next year he successfully defended Publius Sextus 
Roscius against the favorite of Sulla, the dictator, and thought it best, during the rest of Sulla’s dictatorship, 
to travel for his education and his health. At 32 he was elected quaestor to Sicily, and because of his integrity 
while holding this magistracy, was soon afterwards chosen by the Sicilians to prosecute their former governor 
Verres for extortion. Cicero was curule aedile in 69 b.c.e., and praetor urbanus in 66 b.c.e. In this year he 
supported Pompey for the eastern commatid, and the two remained friends. Cicero was consul in 63 b.c.e., 
and put down the conspiracy of Catiline. 

Cicero wrote a major work discussing the nature of politics, written in six books, between 54-51 b.c.e. The 
original Latin name is De re publica or, alternatively, De republica and today is known to some as The Republic, 
similar to the dialogue of Plato, the style of which Cicero copied. The work is also known as On the Republic 
and On the Commonwealth. The series of books are a philosophical political dialogue written in the format of 
a Socratic dialogue. Cicero’s characters were renowned Romans of a generation or two before him. The clas¬ 
sical style of the books and the use of characters familiar to the Romans made Cicero’s work very popular in 
its own time. The politics he wrote about, however, were the divisive politics and current affairs of his day. He 
presented his opinions and those of his political allies, as well as those of his political adversaries. Cicero’s books 
were considered politically controversial in Rome. 

ON THE REPUBLIC 

Book I. 

35. Then Laelius said: But you have not told us, Scipio, which of these three forms of government you 
yourself most approve. 

Scipio: You are right to shape your question, which of the three I most approve, for there is not one 
of them which I approve at all by itself, since, as I told you, I prefer that government which is mixed and 
composed of all these forms, to any one of them taken separately. But if I must confine myself to one of the 
particular forms simply and exclusively, I must confess I prefer the royal one, and praise that as the first and 
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best. In this, which I here choose to call the primitive form of government, I find the title of father attached to 
that of king, to express that he watches over the citizens as over his children, and endeavors rather to preserve 
them in freedom than reduce them to slavery. So that it is more advantageous for those who are insignificant 
in property and capacity to be supported by the care of one excellent and eminently powerful man. The nobles 
here present themselves, who profess that they can do all this in much better style; for they say that there is 
much more wisdom in many than in one, and at least as much faith and equity. And, last of all, come the 
people, who cry with a loud voice, that they will render obedience neither to the one nor to the few; that even 
to brute beasts nothing is so dear as liberty; and that all men who serve either kings or nobles are deprived of 
it. Thus, the kings attract us by affection, the nobles by talent, the people by liberty; and in the comparison it 
is hard to choose the best. 

Laelius: I think so, too, but yet it is impossible to dispatch the other branches of the question, if you leave 
this primary point undetermined. 

36. Scipio: We must, then, I suppose, imitate Aratus, who, when he prepared himself to treat of great 
things, thought himself in duty bound to begin with Jupiter. 

Laelius: Why Jupiter? And what is there in this discussion which resembles that poem? 

Scipio: Why, it serves to teach us that we cannot better commence our investigations than by invoking him 
whom, with one voice, both learned and unlearned extol as the universal king of all gods and men. 

Laelius: How so ? 

Scipio: Do you, then, believe in nothing which is not before your eyes? Whether these ideas have been 
established by the chiefs of states for the benefit of society, that there might be believed to exist one Univer¬ 
sal Monarch in heaven, at whose nod (as Homer expresses it) all Olympus trembles, and that he might be 
accounted both king and father of all creatures; for there is great authority, and there are many witnesses, if 
you choose to call all many, who attest that all nations have unanimously recognized, by the decrees of their 
chiefs, that nothing is better than a king, since they think that all the gods are governed by the divine power 
of one sovereign; or if we suspect that this opinion rests on the error of the ignorant, and should be classed 
among the fables, let us listen to those universal testimonies of erudite men, who have, as it were, seen with 
their eyes those things to the knowledge of which we can hardly attain by report. 

Laelius: What men do you mean? 

Scipio: Those who, by the investigation of nature, have arrived at the opinion that the whole universe [is 
animated] by a single Mind. . . . [Text missing]. 

37. Scipio: But if you please, my Laelius, I will bring forward evidences, which are neither too ancient, 
nor in any respect barbarous. 

Laelius: Those are what I want. 

Scipio: You are aware, that it is now not four centuries since this city of ours has been without kings. 

Laelius: You are correct, it is less than four centuries. 

Scipio: Well, then, what are four centuries in the age of a state or city; is it a long time ? 

Laelius: It hardly amounts to the age of maturity. 

Scipio: You say truly, and yet not four centuries have elapsed since there was a king in Rome. 

Laelius: And he was a proud king. 

Scipio: But who was his predecessor? 

Laelius: He was an admirably just one; and, indeed, we must bestow the same praise on all his predeces¬ 
sors, as far back as Romulus, who reigned about six centuries ago. 

Scipio: Even he, then, is not very ancient. 

Laelius: No, he reigned when Greece was already becoming old. 

Scipio: Agreed. Was Romulus, then, think you, king of a barbarous people? 

Laelius: Why, as to that, if we are to follow the example of the Greeks, who say that all people are either 
Greeks or barbarians, I am afraid that we must confess that he was a king of barbarians; but if this name 
belong rather to manners than to languages, then I believe the Greeks were just as barbarous as the Romans. 

Scipio: But with respect to the present question, we do not so much need to inquire into the nation as 
into the disposition. For if intelligent men, at a period so little remote, desired the governing of kings, you will 
confess that I am producing authorities that are neither antiquated, rude, nor insignificant. 

38. Laelius: I see, Scipio, that you are very sufficiently provided with authorities; but with me, as with 
every fair judge, authorities are worth less than arguments. 

Scipio: Then, Laelius, you shall yourself make use of an argument derived from your own senses. 

Laelius: What senses do you mean ? 

Scipio: The feelings which you experience when at any time you happen to feel angry at anyone. 

Laelius: That happens rather oftener than I could wish. 

Scipio: Well, then, when you are angry, do you permit your anger to triumph over your judgment? 

Laelius: No, by Hercules! I imitate the famous Archytas of Tarentum, who, when he came to his villa, 
and found all its arrangements were contrary to his orders, said to his steward “Ah! you unlucky scoundrel, 
I would flog you to death, if it were not that I am in a rage with you.” 
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Scipio: Capital. Archytas, then, regarded unreasonable anger as a kind of sedition and rebellion of nature, 
which he sought to appease by reflection. And so, if we examine avarice, the ambition of power or glory, or the 
lusts of concupiscence and licentiousness, we shall find a certain conscience in the mind of man, which, like a 
king, sways by the force of counsel all the inferior faculties and propensities; and this, in truth, is the noblest 
portion of our nature; for when conscience reigns, it allows no resting place to lust, violence, or temerity. 

Laelius: You have spoken the truth. 

Scipio: Well, then, does a mind thus governed and regulated meet your approbation ? 

Laelius: More than anything on earth. 

Scipio: Then you would not approve that the evil passions, which are innumerable, should expel con¬ 
science, and that lusts and animal propensities should assume an ascendancy over us? 

Laelius: For my part, I can conceive nothing more wretched than a mind thus degraded, or a man ani¬ 
mated by a soul so licentious. 

Scipio: You desire, then, that all the facilities of the mind should submit to a ruling power, and that con¬ 
science should reign over them all? 

Laelius: Certainly, that is my wish. 

Scipio: How, then, can you doubt what opinion to form on the subject of the commonwealth? in which, 
if the state is thrown into many hands, it is very plain that there will be no presiding authority; for if power 
be not united, it soon comes to nothing. 

39. Laelius: But what difference is there, I should like to know, between the one and the many, if justice 
exists equally in many? 

Scipio: Since I see, my Laelius, that the authorities I have adduced have no great influence on you, I must 
continue to employ yourself as my witness in proof of what I am saying. 

Laelius: In what way are you going to make me again support your argument? 

Scipio: Why thus. I recollect when we were lately at Formiae that you told your servants repeatedly to 
obey the orders of not more than one master only. 

Laelius: To be sure, those of my steward. 

Scipio: What do you at home? do you commit your affairs to the hands of many persons? 

Laelius: No, I trust them to myself alone. 

Scipio: Well, in your whole establishment, is there any other master but yourself ? 

Laelius: Not one. 

Scipio: Then I think you must grant me that as respects the state, the government of single individuals, 
provided they are just, is superior to any other. 

Laelius: You have conducted me to this conclusion, and I entertain very nearly that opinion. 

40. Scipio: You would still further agree with me, my Laelius, if, omitting the common comparisons, that 
one pilot is better fitted to steer a ship, and a physician to treat an invalid, provided they be competent men in 
their respective professions, than many could be, I should come at once to more illustrious examples. 

Laelius: What examples do you mean? 

Scipio: Do you observe that it was the cruelty and pride of one single Tarquin only, that made the title of 
king unpopular among the Romans ? 

Laelius: Yes, I acknowledge that. 

Scipio: You are also aware of this fact, on which I think I shall debate in the course of the coming discussion, that 
after the expulsion of King Tarquin, the people were transported by a wonderful excess of liberty. Then, innocent 
men were driven into banishment; then the estates of many individuals were pillaged, consulships were made annual, 
public authorities were overawed by mobs, popular appeals took place in all cases imaginable; then secessions of the 
lower orders ensued; and lastly, those proceedings which tended to place all powers in the hands of the populace. 

Laelius: I must confess this all too true. 

Scipio: All these things now happened during periods of peace and tranquility, for licence is wont to pre¬ 
vail when there is too little to fear, as in a calm voyage, or a trifling disease. But as we observe the voyager and 
invalid implore the aid of some competent director, as soon as the sea grows stormy and the disease alarming! 
so our nation in peace and security commands, threatens, resists, appeals from, and insults its magistrates, 
but in war obeys them as strictly as kings; for public safety is after all rather more valuable than popular 
licence. And in the most serious wars, our countrymen have even chosen the entire command to be deposited 
in the hands of some single chief, without a colleague; the very name of which magistrate indicates the abso¬ 
lute character of his power. For though he is evidently called dictator because he is appointed, yet do we still 
observe him, my Laelius, in our sacred books entitled Magister Populi, the master of the people. 

Laelius: This is certainly the case. 

Scipio: Our ancestors, therefore, acted wisely. 
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Aeneid of Virgil 

Date: c. 29-19 b.c.e. 

As the author of the Eclogues and the Georgies, Virgil was already an established, even famous, poet when he 
began writing the Aeneid around 29 b.c.e. The poem, an epic in 12 books published after Virgil’s death in 19 
b.c.e, , had a tremendous impact because it effectively created a political, historical, and literary identity for 
Rome in a way that no work had previously done. 

The Aeneid tells the story of Aeneas, a survivor of the Trojan War, who struggles to reach Italy and estab¬ 
lish a kingdom that will one day be known as the Roman Empire. The first six books describe the wanderings 
of the Trojans in search of a homeland, and the remaining books tell the story of the war between the Trojans 
and the native-born Italians. The poem ends with Aeneas victorious in combat over the Italian Turnus. This 
somewhat simplistic narrative is only one layer of a work of great depth and complexity. 

A close study of the poem reveals, among other things, that Virgil had an astounding knowledge of his¬ 
tory, philosophy, and literature. In crafting an epic that took as its subject the founding of Rome, he made 
use of many sources, both Greek and Latin. From its first line, “I sing arms and the man” (Arma virumque 
canoh the Aeneid makes reference to its two greatest models, the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer. In the sixth 
book, Aeneas descends to the underworld to see his father Anchises. Although one of the models for this 
scene is book 11 of the Odyssey, Virgil writes the scene as an expression of Roman culture and ideals, which 
cidminates in a pageant of Roman history. In this passage (lines 788-853 in the Latin) Anchises directs 
Aeneas’s sight to a line of his descendants, among ivhom (according to this invented genealogy) will be the 
Emperor Augustus. After describing Augustus and his deeds, Anchises then recounts a brief history of Rome, 
from the time when it was ruled by kings through the early and late Republic, describing the names and 
deeds of famous men. Yet after this display of Rome’s glory, the passage concludes with a warning. Anchises 
cautions Aeneas with the words, “Romane, memento,” or “Roman, remember”: Remember who you are, 
and that as ruler of the world, while it is your duty to “tame the proud, ” it is equally important to foster 
peace and to be sparing to the weak. At the end of the poem, when Aeneas stands with sword drawn over 
the wounded Turnus, the reader may recall these words. Although Turnus begs for his life and appeals to 
Aeneas in the name of his father, Anchises, Aeneas only hesitates for a second before plunging the sword into 
Turnus’s chest. 

The following is an excerpt from: The Aeneid , Book 6. 

Now fix your sight, and stand intent, to see 
Your Roman race, and Julian progeny. 

The mighty Caesar waits his vital hour, 

Impatient for the world, and grasps his promis’d pow’r. 

But next behold the youth of form divine, 

Ceasar himself, exalted in his line; 

Augustus, promis’d oft, and long foretold, 

Sent to the realm that Saturn rul’d of old; 

Born to restore a better age of gold. 

Afric and India shall his pow’r obey; 

He shall extend his propagated sway 
Beyond the solar year, without the starry way, 

Where Atlas turns the rolling heav’ns around, 

And his broad shoulders with their lights are crown’d. 

At his foreseen approach, already quake 
The Caspian kingdoms and Maeotian lake: 

Their seers behold the tempest from afar, 

And threat’ning oracles denounce the war. 

Nile hears him knocking at his sev’nfold gates, 

And seeks his hidden spring, and fears his nephew’s fates. 

Nor Hercules more lands or labors knew, 

Not tho’ the brazen-footed hind he slew, 

Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar, 

And dipp’d his arrows in Lernaean gore; 

Nor Bacchus, turning from his Indian war, 

By tigers drawn triumphant in his car, 

From Nisus’ top descending on the plains, 

With curling vines around his purple reins. 

And doubt we yet thro’ dangers to pursue 
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The paths of honor, and a crown in view? 

But what’s the man, who from afar appears? 

His head with olive crown’d, his hand a censer bears, 

His hoary beard and holy vestments bring 
His lost idea back: I know the Roman king. 

He shall to peaceful Rome new laws ordain, 

Call’d from his mean abode a scepter to sustain. 

Him Tullus next in dignity succeeds, 

An active prince, and prone to martial deeds. 

He shall his troops for fighting fields prepare, 

Disus’d to toils, and triumphs of the war. 

By dint of sword his crown he shall increase, 

And scour his armor from the rust of peace. 

Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air, 

But vain within, and proudly popular. 

Next view the Tarquin kings, th’ avenging sword 
Of Brutus, justly drawn, and Rome restor’d. 

He first renews the rods and ax severe, 

And gives the consuls royal robes to wear. 

His sons, who seek the tyrant to sustain, 

And long for arbitrary lords again, 

With ignominy scourg’d, in open sight, 

He dooms to death deserv’d, asserting public right. 
Unhappy man, to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s cause! 

Howeer the doubtful fact is understood, 

‘T is love of honor, and his country’s good: 

The consul, not the father, sheds the blood. 

Behold Torquatus the same track pursue; 

And, next, the two devoted Decii view: 

The Drusian line, Camillus loaded home 

With standards well redeem’d, and foreign foes o’ercome 

The pair you see in equal armor shine, 

Now, friends below, in close embraces join; 

But, when they leave the shady realms of night, 

And, cloth’d in bodies, breathe your upper light, 

With mortal hate each other shall pursue: 

What wars, what wounds, what slaughter shall ensue! 
From Alpine heights the father first descends; 

His daughter’s husband in the plain attends: 

His daughter’s husband arms his eastern friends. 

Embrace again, my sons, be foes no more; 

Nor stain your country with her children’s gore! 

And thou, the first, lay down thy lawless claim, 

Thou, of my blood, who bearist the Julian name! 
Another comes, who shall in triumph ride, 

And to the Capitol his chariot guide, 

From conquer’d Corinth, rich with Grecian spoils. 

And yet another, fam’d for warlike toils, 

On Argos shall impose the Roman laws, 

And on the Greeks revenge the Trojan cause; 

Shall drag in chains their Achillean race; 

Shall vindicate his ancestors’ disgrace, 

And Pallas, for her violated place. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown’d, 

And conqu’ring Cossus goes with laurels crown’d. 

Who can omit the Gracchi? who declare 
The Scipios’ worth, those thunderbolts of war, 

The double bane of Carthage? Who can see 
Without esteem for virtuous poverty, 
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Severe Fabricius, or can cease t’ admire 
The plowman consul in his coarse attire? 

Tir’d as I am, my praise the Fabii claim; 

And thou, great hero, greatest of thy name, 

Ordain’d in war to save the sinking state, 

And, by delays, to put a stop to fate! 

Let others better mold the running mass 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brass, 

And soften into flesh a marble face; 

Plead better at the bar; describe the skies, 

And when the stars descend, and when they rise. 

But, Rome, ‘t is thine alone, with awful sway, 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 

Disposing peace and war by thy own majestic way; 

To tame the proud, the fetter’d slave to free: 

These are imperial arts, and worthy thee.” 
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Acts 

Also known as the Acts of the Apostles—attributed to Luke 
Date: c. 60-90 c.e. 

Like an early Christian Odyssey, this passage from the New Testament Acts describes Paul’s journey by sea 
from Jerusalem to Rome in about 60 c.e., providing a fascinating eyewitness account of ancient ship travel. 
The evangelist Luke wrote Acts (also called Acts of the Apostles) in koine, or common dialect Greek, between 
60 and 90 c.e. The 28-chapter book documents the lives of Christ’s followers after his crucifixion. Much of 
the narrative of Acts focuses on Paul, formerly Said, of Tarsus. Following his conversion, which is described 
in chapter 9:1-30, Paul undertook several missionary journeys in Greece and Asia Minor. Upon his return to 
Jerusalem, he was arrested by the authorities. As a Roman citizen, he appealed to Caesar and after two years 
was sent to Rome to stand trial. Chapter 27 describes the journey taken by Paul and the author (note how the 
narrative uses the pronoun “we”) and the storm that wrecks their ship on the island of Malta (Melita). The 
remainder of the excerpt, chapter 28:1-14, describes the travelers’ reception on the island and their eventual 
arrival at Rome. 

Describing Paul’s voyage 

27:1 And when it was determined that we should sail into Italy, they delivered Paul and certain other 
prisoners unto one named Julius, a centurion of Augustus’ band. 27:2 And entering into a ship of Adra- 
myttium, we launched, meaning to sail by the coasts of Asia; one Aristarchus, a Macedonian of Thes- 
salonica, being with us. 27:3 And the next day we touched at Sidon. And Julius courteously entreated 
Paul, and gave him liberty to go unto his friends to refresh himself. 27:4 And when we had launched from 
thence, we sailed under Cyprus, because the winds were contrary. 27:5 And when we had sailed over the 
sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, we came to Myra, a city of Lycia. 27:6 And there the centurion found a ship 
of Alexandria sailing into Italy; and he put us therein. 27:7 And when we had sailed slowly many days, 
and scarce were come over against Cnidus, the wind not suffering us, we sailed under Crete, over against 
Salmone; 27:8 And, hardly passing it, came unto a place which is called The fair havens; nigh where unto 
was the city of Lasea. 

27:9 Now when much time was spent, and when sailing was now dangerous, because the fast was now 
already past, Paul admonished them, 27:10 And said unto them, “Sirs, I perceive that this voyage will be with 
hurt and much damage, not only of the lading and ship, but also of our lives.” 27:11 Nevertheless the centu¬ 
rion believed the master and the owner of the ship, more than those things which were spoken by Paul. 27:12 
And because the haven was not commodious to winter in, the more part advised to depart thence also, if by 
any means they might attain to Phenice, and there to winter; which is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward the 
south west and north west. 
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27:13 And when the south wind blew softly, supposing that they had obtained their purpose, loosing 
thence, they sailed close by Crete. 27:14 But not long after there arose against it a tempestuous wind, called 
Euroclydon. 27:15 And when the ship was caught, and could not bear up into the wind, we let her drive. 
27:16 And running under a certain island which is called Clauda, we had much work to come by the boat: 
27:17 Which when they had taken up, they used helps, undergirding the ship; and, fearing lest they should fall 
into the quicksands, strake sail, and so were driven. 27:18 And we being exceedingly tossed with a tempest, 
the next day they lightened the ship; 27:19 And the third day we cast out with our own hands the tackling of 
the ship. 27:20 And when neither sun nor stars in many days appeared, and no small tempest lay on us, all 
hope that we should be saved was then taken away. 

27:21 But after long abstinence Paul stood forth in the midst of them, and said, “Sirs, ye should have 
hearkened unto me, and not have loosed from Crete, and to have gained this harm and loss. 27:22 And now I 
exhort you to be of good cheer: for there shall be no loss of any man’s life among you, but of the ship. 27:23 
For there stood by me this night the angel of God, whose I am, and whom I serve, 27:24 Saying, ‘Fear not, 
Paul; thou must be brought before Caesar: and, lo, God hath given thee all them that sail with thee.’ 27:25 
Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer: for I believe God, that it shall be even as it was told me. 27:26 Howbeit we 
must be cast upon a certain island.” 

27:27 But when the fourteenth night was come, as we were driven up and down in Adria, about midnight 
the shipmen deemed that they drew near to some country; 27:28 And sounded, and found it twenty fathoms: 
and when they had gone a little further, they sounded again, and found it fifteen fathoms. 27:29 Then fearing 
lest we should have fallen upon rocks, they cast four anchors out of the stern, and wished for the day. 27:30 
And as the shipmen were about to flee out of the ship, when they had let down the boat into the sea, under 
colour as though they would have cast anchors out of the foreship, 27:31 Paul said to the centurion and to 
the soldiers, “Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved.” 27:32 Then the soldiers cut off the ropes of 
the boat, and let her fall off. 

27:33 And while the day was coming on, Paul besought them all to take meat, saying, “This day is the 
fourteenth day that ye have tarried and continued fasting, having taken nothing. 27:34 Wherefore I pray you 
to take some meat: for this is for your health: for there shall not an hair fall from the head of any of you.” 
27:35 And when he had thus spoken, he took bread, and gave thanks to God in presence of them all: and 
when he had broken it, he began to eat. 27:36 Then were they all of good cheer, and they also took some 
meat. 27:37 And we were in all in the ship two hundred threescore and sixteen souls. 27:38 And when they 
had eaten enough, they lightened the ship, and cast out the wheat into the sea. 

27:39 And when it was day, they knew not the land: but they discovered a certain creek with a shore, 
into the which they were minded, if it were possible, to thrust in the ship. 27:40 And when they had taken 
up the anchors, they committed themselves unto the sea, and loosed the rudder bands, and hoised up the 
mainsail to the wind, and made toward shore. 27:41 And falling into a place where two seas met, they ran 
the ship aground; and the forepart stuck fast, and remained unmoveable, but the hinder part was broken 
with the violence of the waves. 27:42 And the soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners, lest any of them 
should swim out, and escape. 27:43 But the centurion, willing to save Paul, kept them from their purpose; 
and commanded that they which could swim should cast themselves first into the sea, and get to land: 27:44 
And the rest, some on boards, and some on broken pieces of the ship. And so it came to pass, that they 
escaped all safe to land. 

28:1 And when they were escaped, then they knew that the island was called Melita. 28:2 And the bar¬ 
barous people shewed us no little kindness: for they kindled a fire, and received us every one, because of the 
present rain, and because of the cold. 28:3 And when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid them 
on the fire, there came a viper out of the heat, and fastened on his hand. 28:4 And when the barbarians saw 
the venomous beast hang on his hand, they said among themselves, No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, 
though he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live. 28:5 And he shook off the beast into the 
fire, and felt no harm. 28:6 Howbeit they looked when he should have swollen, or fallen down dead suddenly: 
but after they had looked a great while, and saw no harm come to him, they changed their minds, and said 
that he was a god. 

28:7 In the same quarters were possessions of the chief man of the island, whose name was Publius; 
who received us, and lodged us three days courteously. 28:8 And it came to pass, that the father of Publius 
lay sick of a fever and of a bloody flux: to whom Paul entered in, and prayed, and laid his hands on him, 
and healed him. 

28:9 So when this was done, others also, which had diseases in the island, came, and were healed: 28:10 
Who also honoured us with many honours; and when we departed, they laded us with such things as were 
necessary. 28:11 And after three months we departed in a ship of Alexandria, which had wintered in the isle, 
whose sign was Castor and Pollux. 28:12 And landing at Syracuse, we tarried there three days. 28:13 And 
from thence we fetched a compass, and came to Rhegium: and after one day the south wind blew, and we 
came the next day to Puteoli: 28:14 Where we found brethren, and were desired to tarry with them seven 
days: and so we went toward Rome. 
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Bhagavad Gita 

Also known as: Song of the Lord. 

Date: c. 100 c.e. 

The Bhagavad Gita is a Sanskrit poem forming part of the sixth book of the Hindu epic, the Mahabharata. 
Probably written in the first or second century c.e., it is often regarded as the greatest philosophical 
expression of Hinduism. The poem itself is a dialogue between Lord Krishna (as an incarnation of Vishnu) 
and Prince Arjuna on the eve of the Battle of Kurukshetra. Krishna eases Arjuna’s concerns about the com¬ 
ing battle and instructs him on the importance of absolute devotion ('bhaktij to a personal god as a means 
of salvation. As such, the Bhagavad Gita represents a fundamental departure from the brahman-atman 
(world-spirit and self) doctrine of the Vedas. 

CHAPTER XIV 

Gunatrayavibhagayog, or The Book of Religion by Separation from the Qualities. 

Krishna. 

Yet farther will I open unto thee 
This wisdom of all wisdoms, uttermost, 

The which possessing, all My saints have passed 
To perfectness. On such high verities 
Reliant, rising into fellowship 
With Me, they are not born again at birth 
Of Kalpas, nor at Pralyas suffer change! 

This Universe the womb is where I plant 
Seed of all lives! Thence, Prince of India, comes 
Birth to all beings! Whoso, Kunti’s Son! 

Mothers each mortal form, Brahma conceives, 

And I am He that fathers, sending seed! 

Sattwan, Rajas, and Tamas, so are named 
The qualities of Nature, “Soothfastness,” 

“Passion,” and “Ignorance.” These three bind down 
The changeless Spirit in the changeful flesh. 

Whereof sweet “Soothfastness,” by purity 
Living unsullied and enlightened, binds 
The sinless Soul to happiness and truth; 

And Passion, being kin to appetite, 

And breeding impulse and propensity, 

Binds the embodied Soul, O Kunti’s Son! 

By tie of works. But Ignorance, begot 
Of Darkness, blinding mortal men, binds down 
Their souls to stupor, sloth, and drowsiness. 

Yea, Prince of India! Soothfastness binds souls 
In pleasant wise to flesh; and Passion binds 
By toilsome strain; but Ignorance, which blots 
The beams of wisdom, binds the soul to sloth. 

Passion and Ignorance, once overcome, 

Leave Soothfastness, O Bharata! Where this 
With Ignorance are absent, Passion rules; 

And Ignorance in hearts not good nor quick. 

When at all gateways of the Body shines 
The Lamp of Knowledge, then may one see well 
Soothfastness settled in that city reigns; 

Where longing is, and ardour, and unrest, 
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Impulse to strive and gain, and avarice, 

Those spring from Passion—Prince!—engrained; and where 
Darkness and dulness, sloth and stupor are, 

‘Tis Ignorance hath caused them, Kuru Chief! 

Moreover, when a soul departeth, fixed 
In Soothfastness, it goeth to the place— 

Perfect and pure—of those that know all Truth. 

If it departeth in set habitude 
Of Impulse, it shall pass into the world 
Of spirits tied to works; and, if it dies 
In hardened Ignorance, that blinded soul 
Is born anew in some unlighted womb. 

The fruit of Soothfastness is true and sweet; 

The fruit of lusts is pain and toil; the fruit 
Of Ignorance is deeper darkness. Yea! 

For Light brings light, and Passion ache to have; 

And gloom, bewilderments, and ignorance 
Grow forth from Ignorance. Those of the first 
Rise ever higher; those of the second mode 
Take a mid place; the darkened souls sink back 
To lower deeps, loaded with witlessness! 

When, watching life, the living man perceives 
The only actors are the Qualities, 

And knows what rules beyond the Qualities, 

Then is he come nigh unto Me! 

The Soul, 

Thus passing forth from the Three Qualities— 

Whereby arise all bodies—overcomes 

Birth, Death, Sorrow, and Age; and drinketh deep 

The undying wine of Amrit. 

Arjuna. 

Oh, my Lord! 

Which be the signs to know him that hath gone 
Past the Three Modes? How liveth he? What way 
Leadeth him safe beyond the threefold Modes ? 

Krishna. 

He who with equanimity surveys 
Lustre of goodness, strife of passion, sloth 
Of ignorance, not angry if they are, 

Not wishful when they are not: he who sits 
A sojourner and stranger in their midst 
Unruffled, standing off, saying—serene— 

When troubles break, “These be the Qualities!” 

He unto whom—self-centred—grief and joy 
Sound as one word; to whose deep-seeing eyes 
The clod, the marble, and the gold are one; 

Whose equal heart holds the same gentleness 
For lovely and unlovely things, firm-set, 

Well-pleased in praise and dispraise; satisfied 
With honour or dishonour; unto friends 
And unto foes alike in tolerance; 

Detached from undertakings,—he is named 
Surmounter of the Qualities! 

And such— 

With single, fervent faith adoring Me, 

Passing beyond the Qualities, conforms 
To Brahma, and attains Me! 

For I am 

That whereof Brahma is the likeness! Mine 
The Amrit is; and Immortality 
Is mine; and mine perfect Felicity! 
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Tacitus: The Histories 

Date: 106-107 c.e. 

This passage from The Histories illustrates why Tacitus (c. 56/57-c. 117 c.e.) is considered one of Rome’s 
greatest writers. It describes the battle that took place in the city of Rome on December 20, 69 c.e., and the 
death of the emperor Vitellius (15-69 c.e.). In the struggle for control of the empire, Vitellius was the third 
emperor in less than a year, and he would not be the last. Like his predecessors Galba and Otho, he fell to 
the leader of a more powerful army. The man who would succeed him, Vespasian (9-79 c.e.), was serving as 
the governor of Judaea when his army (called Flavians after Vespasian’s full name, Titus Flavius Vespasianus) 
proclaimed him emperor in the summer of 69. When the Flavians reached Rome that December, they had 
already won a decisive victory against the Vitellians at Bedriacum in northern Italy in October. It was the 
second time that year that a battle for the succession had been fought there. 

Tacitus begins his narrative of the events that occurred in Rome that day, not with an account of the main 
actors, but by focusing on the crowd that has gathered to watch. He describes their behavior and the fighting 
in detail noting the historical significance of both. The account of the battle at the camp of the Praetorian 
Guard is brief yet effective in its narrative flow and in its mixture of military detail with the reported thoughts 
of the soldiers. The defeat of the Vitellians there leads to the palace and a description of the final actions of 
Vitellius himself. In a chilling account, Tacitus relates how, in a panic, the emperor attempted to escape, but 
was ultimately unable to avoid his fate. 

The Histories (Book 3, chapters 83-85) (c. 106-107 c.e.) 

The following is an excerpt. 

The people came and watched the fighting, cheering and applauding now one side, now the other, like 
spectators at a gladiatorial contest. Whenever one side gave ground, and the soldiers began to hide in shops 
or seek refuge in some private house, they clamoured for them to be dragged [our] and killed, and thus got 
the greater part of the plunder for themselves: for while the soldiers were busy with the bloody work of 
massacre, the spoil fell to the crowd. The scene throughout the city was hideous and terrible: on the one side 
fighting and wounded men, on the other baths and restaurants: here lay heaps of bleeding dead, and close 
at hand were harlots and their companions—all the vice and licence of luxurious peace, and all the crime 
and horror of a captured town. One might well have thought the city mad with fury and mad with pleasure 
at the same time. Armies had fought in the city before this, twice when Sulla mastered Rome, once under 
Cinna. Nor were there less horrors then. What was now so inhuman was the people’s indifference. Not 
for one minute did they interrupt the life of pleasure. The fighting was a new amusement for their holiday. 
Caring nothing for either party, they enjoyed themselves in riotous dissipation and took a frank pleasure in 
their country’s disaster. 

The storming of the Guards’ camp was the most troublesome task. It was still held by some of the bravest 
as a forlorn hope, which made the victors all the more eager to take it, especially those who had originally 
served in the Guards. They employed against it every means ever devised for the storming of the most strongly 
fortified towns, a ‘tortoise’, artillery, earthworks, firebrands. This, they cried, was the crown of all the toil and 
danger they had undergone in all their battles. They had restored the city to the senate and people of Rome, 
and their Temples to the gods: the soldier’s pride is his camp, it is his country and his home. If they could not 
regain it at once, they must spend the night in fighting. The Vitellians, for their part, had numbers and fortune 
against them, but by marring their enemy’s victory, by postponing peace, by fouling houses and altars with 
their blood, they embraced the last consolations that the conquered can enjoy. Many lay more dead than alive 
on the towers and ramparts of the walls and there expired. When the gates were torn down, the remainder 
faced the conquerors in a body. And there they fell, every man of them facing the enemy with all his wounds 
in front. Even as they died they took care to make an honourable end. 

When the city was taken, Vitellius left the Palce by a back way and was carried in a litter to his wife’s 
house on the Aventine. If he could lie hid during the day, he hoped to make his escape to his brother and the 
Guards at Tarracina. But it is in the very nature of terror that, while any course looks dangerous, the present 
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state of things seems worst of all. His fickle determination soon changed and he returned to the vast, deserted 
Palace, whence even the lowest of his menials had fled, or at least avoided meeting him. Shuddering at the 
solitude and hushed silence of the place, he wandered about, trying closed doors, terrified to find the rooms 
empty; until at last, wearied with his miserable search, he crept into some shameful hiding-place. There Julius 
Placidus, an officer of the Guards, found him and dragged him out. His hands were tied behind his back, his 
clothes were torn, and thus he was led forth—a loathly spectacle at which many hurled insults and no one 
shed a single tear of pity. The ignominy of his end killed all compassion. On the way a soldier of the German 
army either aimed an angry blow at him, or tried to put him out of his shame, or meant, perhaps, to strike the 
officer in command; at any rate, he cut off the officer’s ear and was immediately stabbed. 

With the points of their swords they made Vitellius hold up his head and face their insults, forcing 
him again and again to watch his own statues hurtling down, or to look at the Rostra and the spot where 
Galba had been killed. At last he was dragged along to the Ladder of Sighs, where the body of Flavius 
Sabinus had lain. One saying of his which was recorded had a ring of true nobility. When some officer 
flung reproaches at him, he answered, ‘And yet I was once your emperor.’ After that he fell under a shower 
of wounds, and when he was dead the mob abused him as loudly as they had flattered him in his life¬ 
time—and with as little reason. 
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Edict of Milan 

Date: 313 c.e. 

With this decree, issued in 313 c.e., the coemperors Constantine (c. 285-337 c.e.) and Licinius (c. 263-325 
c.e.) granted freedom of worship to all people throughout the Roman Empire. The decree was directed pri¬ 
marily at Christians, who, persecuted since the time of Nero (37-68 c.e.), had been subjected more recently 
to extremely brutal treatment under the emperors Diocletian (ruled from 284 to 305 c.e.) and Galerius (ruled 
as augustus from 305 to his death in 311 c.e.). Although Galerius had issued ati edict of toleration in the last 
year of his reign, his successor, Maximinus II Daia, ignored it and continued the persecutions. The jointly 
issued decree of Constantine and Licinius not only restated the government’s toleration of Christian worship 
but also returned confiscated property to the Christians. 

The text in which the edict has been preserved, On the Deaths of the Persecutors, is a history of the Chris¬ 
tian persecutors in the Roman Empire. It was written in Latin between 300 and 318 c.e. by Lucius Caecilius 
Firmianus Lactantius, a converted Christian from North Africa. The edict as recorded by Lactantius is not 
technically an edict but a letter, written to a provincial governor, who, at the close, is instructed to announce 
the decree publicly. 

Constantine and Licinius 

When I, Constantine Augustus, as well as I, Licinius Augustus, had fortunately met near Mediolanum 
(Milan), and were considering everything that pertained to the public welfare and security, we thought 
that among other things which we saw would be for the good of many, that those regulations pertaining to 
the reverence of the Divinity ought certainly to be made first, so that we might grant to the Christians and 
to all others full authority to observe that religion which each preferred; whence any Divinity whatsoever 
in the seat of the heavens may be propitious and kindly disposed to us, and all who are placed under our 
rule. And thus by this wholesome counsel and most upright provision, we thought to arrange that no one 
whatever should be denied the opportunity to give his heart to the observance of the Christian religion 
or of that religion which he should think best for himself, so that the supreme Deity, to who worship we 
freely yield our hearts, may show in all things his usual favor and benevolence. Therefore, your Worship 
should know that it has pleased us to remove all conditions whatsoever, which were in the rescripts for¬ 
merly given to you officially, concerning the Christians, and now any one of these who wishes to observe 
the Christian religion may do so freely and openly, without any disturbance or molestation. We thought it 
fit to commend these things most fully to your care that you may know that we have given to those Chris¬ 
tians free and unrestricted opportunity of religious worship. When you see that this has been granted to 
them by us, your Worship will know that we have also conceded to other religions the right of open and 
free observance of their worship for the sake of the peace of our times, that each one may have the free 
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opportunity to worship as he pleases; this regulation is made that we may not seem to detract aught from 
any dignity or any religion. 

Moreover, in the case of the Christians especially, we esteemed in best to order that if it happens that 
anyone heretofore has bought from our treasury or from anyone whatsoever, those places where they were 
previously accustomed to assemble, concerning which a certain decree had been made and a letter sent to 
you officially, the same shall be restored to the Christians without payment or any claim of recompense and 
without any kind of fraud or deception. Those, moreover, who have obtained the same by gift, are likewise to 
return them at once to the Christians. Besides, both those who have purchased and those who have secured 
them by gift, are to appeal to the vicar if they seek any recompense from our bounty, that they may be cared 
for through our clemency. All this property ought to be delivered at once to the community of the Christians 
through your intercession, and without delay. And since these Christians are known to have possessed not 
only those places in which they were accustomed to assemble, but also other property, namely the churches, 
belonging to them as a corporation and not as individuals, all these things which we have included under the 
above law, you will order to be restored, without any hesitation or controversy at all, to these Christians, 
that is to say the corporations and their conventicles:—providing, of course, that the above arrangements be 
followed so that those who return the same without payment, as we have said, may hope for an indemnity 
from our bounty. In all these circumstances you ought to tender your most efficacious intervention to the 
community of the Christians, that our command may be carried into effect as quickly as possible, whereby, 
moreover, through our clemency, public order may be secured. Let this be done so that, as we have said above, 
Divine favor towards us which, under the most important circumstances we have already experienced, may, 
for all time, preserve and prosper our successes together with the good of the state. Moreover, in order that 
the statement of this decree of our good will may come to the notice of all, this rescript, published by your 
decree, shall be announced everywhere and brought to the knowledge of all, so that the decree of this, our 
benevolence, cannot be concealed. 
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Confessions of St. Augustine 

Date: 397-400 c.e. 

Augustine wrote his Confessions between 397 and 400 c.e., about 85 years after Constantine and Licinius 
signed the Edict of Milan, which legalized Christianity in the Roman Empire. Despite the new religion’s 
increasing popularity, Roman culture was at this time still largely, if not primarily, pagan. Many continued 
to worship the old gods and to read Cicero and Homer, whose texts glorified these gods and the mortals 
who served them. As Christianity’s influence increased, the extent to which Christians should partake of this 
classical culture became an issue among church leaders such as Augustine and Jerome. In this section of his 
spiritual autobiography, Augustine, a converted Christian, intersperses the narrative of events in his childhood 
with pleas to God to forgive him for what he now views as sinful behavior. Here, in Book 1, he describes how 
he was given a traditional education in classical literature. He relates with shame that as a boy he loved the 
Aeneid, but, expressing the frustration of anyone who has struggled with learning a foreign language, he tells 
how he hated Homer because he was unable to understand the Greek. 


But now, my God, cry Thou aloud in my soul; and let Thy truth tell me, “Not so, not so. Far better was 
that first study.” For, lo, I would readily forget the wanderings of Aeneas and all the rest, rather than how to 
read and write. But over the entrance of the Grammar School is a vail drawn! true; yet is this not so much 
an emblem of aught recondite, as a cloak of error. Let not those, whom I no longer fear, cry out against me, 
while I confess to Thee, my God, whatever my soul will, and acquiesce in the condemnation of my evil ways, 
that I may love Thy good ways. Let not either buyers or sellers of grammar-learning cry out against me. For if 
I question them whether it be true that Aeneas came on a time to Carthage, as the poet tells, the less learned 
will reply that they know not, the more learned that he never did. But should I ask with what letters the name 
“Aeneas” is written, every one who has learnt this will answer me aright, as to the signs which men have 
conventionally settled. If, again, I should ask which might be forgotten with least detriment to the concerns 
of life, reading and writing or these poetic fictions? who does not foresee what all must answer who have not 
wholly forgotten themselves? I sinned, then, when as a boy I preferred those empty to those more profitable 
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studies, or rather loved the one and hated the other. “One and one, two”; “two and two, four”; this was to 
me a hateful singsong: “the wooden horse lined with armed men,” and “the burning of Troy,” and “Creusa’s 
shade and sad similitude,” were the choice spectacle of my vanity. 

Why then did I hate the Greek classics, which have the like tales? For Homer also curiously wove the 
like fictions, and is most sweetly vain, yet was he bitter to my boyish taste. And so I suppose would Virgil 
be to Grecian children, when forced to learn him as I was Homer. Difficulty, in truth, the difficulty of a 
foreign tongue, dashed, as it were, with gall all the sweetness of Grecian fable. For not one word of it did I 
understand, and to make me understand I was urged vehemently with cruel threats and punishments. Time 
was also (as an infant) I knew no Latin; but this I learned without fear or suffering, by mere observation, 
amid the caresses of my nursery and jests of friends, smiling and sportively encouraging me. This I learned 
without any pressure of punishment to urge me on, for my heart urged me to give birth to its conceptions, 
which I could only do by learning words not of those who taught, but of those who talked with me; in 
whose ears also I gave birth to the thoughts, whatever I conceived. No doubt, then, that a free curiosity has 
more force in our learning these things, than a frightful enforcement. Only this enforcement restrains the 
rovings of that freedom, through Thy laws, O my God, Thy laws, from the master’s cane to the martyr’s tri¬ 
als, being able to temper for us a wholesome bitter, recalling us to Thyself from that deadly pleasure which 
lures us from Thee. 
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Yoruba Creation Myth 

Date: Unknown 

The Yoruba are a people and a culture in West Africa and represent one of the largest language groups 
in Africa. Historically, the Yoruba have occupied the region of southwestern Nigeria, Benin, and Togo. It is 
believed that people migrated to this area around 900 and that the kingdom of Ile-Ife came into being 
around 1100. The golden age of the Yoruba civilization between 1100 and 1700 occurred due to the expan¬ 
sion of the kingdom’s influence, power, and economic wealth. 

The cidtural and societal identity of the Yoruba people is based on their creation myths, or cosmogony — 
they believe they are in direct lineage to the Creator. The Yoruba Creation Myth states that in the beginning, 
there was nothing but an enormous ocean that reached the heavens. The Gods and their sons consulted and 
decided to build a city on dry land for all living creatures. It is taught that in later years the children of these 
gods became the kings and queens of Yorubaland. 

In the beginning was only the sky above, water and marshland below. The chief god Olorun ruled the 
sky, and the goddess Olokun ruled what was below. Obatala, another god, reflected upon this situation, then 
went to Olorun for permission to create dry land for all kinds of living creatures to inhabit. He was given 
permission, so he sought advice from Orunmila, oldest son of Olorun and the god of prophecy. He was told 
he would need a gold chain long enough to reach below, a snail’s shell filled with sand, a white hen, a black 
cat, and a palm nut, all of which he was to carry in a bag. All the gods contributed what gold they had, and 
Orunmila supplied the articles for the bag. 

When all was ready, Obatala hung the chain from a corner of the sky, placed the bag over his shoulder, 
and started the downward climb. When he reached the end of the chain he saw he still had some distance to 
go. From above he heard Orunmila instruct him to pour the sand from the snail’s shell, and to immediately 
release the white hen. He did as he was told, whereupon the hen landing on the sand began scratching and 
scattering it about. Wherever the sand landed it formed dry land, the bigger piles becoming hills and the 
smaller piles valleys. Obatala jumped to a hill and named the place Ife. The dry land now extended as far as 
he could see. He dug a hole, planted the palm nut, and saw it grow to maturity in a flash. The mature palm 
tree dropped more palm nuts on the ground, each of which grew immediately to maturity and repeated the 
process. Obatala settled down with the cat for company. Many months passed, and he grew bored with his 
routine. He decided to create beings like himself to keep him company. He dug into the sand and soon found 
clay with which to mold figures like himself and started on his task, but he soon grew tired and decided to 
take a break. He made wine from a nearby palm tree, and drank bowl after bowl. Not realizing he was drunk, 
Obatala returned to his task of fashioning the new beings; because of his condition he fashioned many imper¬ 
fect figures. Without realizing this, he called out to Olorun to breathe life into his creatures. The next day he 
realized what he had done and swore never to drink again, and to take care of those who were deformed, thus 
becoming Protector of the Deformed. 

The new people built huts as Obatala had done and soon Ife prospered and became a city. All the other 
gods were happy with what Obatala had done, and visited the land often, except for Olokun, the ruler of all 
below the sky. She had not been consulted by Obatala and grew angry that he had usurped so much of her 
kingdom. When Obatala returned to his home in the sky for a visit, Olokun summoned the great waves of 
her vast oceans and sent them surging across the land. Wave after wave she unleashed, until much of the land 
was underwater and many of the people were drowned. Those that had fled to the highest land beseeched the 
god Eshu who had been visiting, to return to the sky and report what was happening to them. Eshu demanded 
sacrifice be made to Obatala and himself before he would deliver the message. The people sacrificed some 
goats, and Eshu returned to the sky. When Orunmila heard the news he climbed down the golden chain to 
the earth, and cast many spells which caused the flood waters to retreat and the dry land reappear. So ended 
the great flood. 
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The Qur'an 

Also known as: Quran; Koran. 

Date: c. 610-632 

The Qur’an is the sacred book of Islam. According to Islamic belief, the Qur’an (Koran) was revealed by God 
to the prophet Muhammad. Its tenets are strictly followed by devout Muslims around the world. The Qur’an 
is sacred in the same way to Muslims as the Bible is to Christians and ]ews. 

Allah is the Arabic name for the Supreme Being, or God. Qur’an, in Arabic, means “recitation. ” Muslims, 
or followers of Islam, believe that Muhammad received the word of Allah through the mediacy of the angel 
Gabriel and then recited it to the faithful. Islam, which means “submission to the word of God,” is one of the 
world’s great monotheistic religions, along with Judaism and Christianity. Devout Muslims believe that Allah 
sent several prophets, including Moses, Jesus, and, last but most important, Muhammad, to save humankind 
from its sins. The teachings of Muhammad were passed orally among believers until they were recorded in 
book form after his death in 632. Devout Mtislims regard the written text of the Qur’an to be an earthly copy 
of a book that exists as an eternal entity of the universe. 

According to tradition, Muhammad, while in a heavenly trance, received the Qur’an from the angel 
Gabriel, a few verses at a time over the years 610 through 632, the year Muhammad died. Thus the teach¬ 
ings of the Qur’an follow the events of his life. Each time Muhammad awoke from his trance, he repeated 
Allah’s revelations in Arabic to his followers. Legend states that scribes recorded the revelations on paper, 
palm-leaves, stone, or other objects that were on hand. Muhammad’s followers then memorized the pas¬ 
sages and recited them to other Arabs. 

Surah 1 

1: 1. In the name of ALLAH, the Gracious, the Merciful. 

1: 2. All praise is due to ALLAH alone, Lord of all the worlds. 

1: 3. The Gracious, the Merciful. 

1: 4. Master of the Day of Judgment. 

1:5. THEE alone do we worship and THEE alone do we implore for help. 

1: 6. Guide us in the straight path, 

1: 7. The path of those on whom THOU hast bestowed THY favours, those who have not incurred THY 
displeasure and those who have not gone astray. 

Surah 47 

47: 1. In the name of ALLAH, the Gracious, the Merciful. 

47: 2. Those who disbelieve and hinder men from the way of ALLAH—HE renders their works vain. 

47: 3. But as for those who believe and do righteous deeds and believe in that which has been revealed 
to Muhammad—and it is the truth from their Lord—HE removes from them their sins and sets right their 
affairs. 

47: 4. That is because those who disbelieve follow falsehood while those who believe follow the truth 
from their Lord. Thus does ALLAH set forth for men their lessons by similitudes. 

47: 5. And when you meet in regular battle those who disbelieve, smite their necks; and, when you 
have overcome them, by causing great slaughter among them, bind fast the fetters—then afterwards either 
release them as a favour or by taking ransom—until the war lays down its burdens. That is the ordinance. 
And if ALLAH had so pleased, HE could have punished them Himself, but HE has willed that HE may 
try some of you by others. And those who are killed in the way of ALLAH—HE will never render their 
works vain. 

47: 6. HE will guide them to success and will improve their condition. 

47: 7. And will admit them into the Garden which HE has made known to them. 

47: 8. O ye who believe! if you help the cause of ALLAH, HE will help you and will make your steps firm. 

47: 9. But those who disbelieve, perdition is their lot; and HE will make their works vain. 

47: 10. That is because they hate what ALLAH has revealed; so HE has made their works vain. 

47: 11. Have they not traveled in the earth and seen what was the end of those who were before them? 
ALLAH utterly destroyed them, and for the disbelievers there will be the like thereof. 

47: 12. That is because ALLAH is the Protector of those who believe, and the disbelievers have no protector. 

47: 13. Verily, ALLAH will cause those who believe and do good works to enter the Gardens underneath 
which streams flow; While those who disbelieve enjoy themselves and eat even as the cattle eat, and the Fire 
will be their last resort. 

47:14. And how many a township, mightier than thy town which has driven thee out, have WE destroyed, 
and they had no helper. 

47: 15. Then, is he who takes his stand upon a clear proof from his Lord like those to whom the evil of 
their deeds is made to look attractive and who follow their low desires? 
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47: 16. A description of the Garden promised to the righteous: Therein are streams of water which cor¬ 
rupts not; and streams of milk of which the taste changes not; and streams of wine, a delight to those who 
drink; and streams of clarified honey. And in it they will have all kinds of fruit, and forgiveness from their 
Lord. Can those who enjoy such bliss be like those who abide in the Fire and who are given boiling water to 
drink so that it tears their bowels? 

47: 17. And among them are some who seems to listen to thee till, when they go forth from thy presence, 
they say to those who have been given knowledge, ‘What has he been talking about just now?’ These are they 
upon whose hearts ALLAH has set a seal, and who follow their own evil desires. 

47: 18. But as for those who follow guidance, HE adds to their guidance, and bestows on them righteous¬ 
ness suited to their condition. 

47:19. The disbelievers wait not but for the Hour, that it should come upon them suddenly. The Signs thereof 
have already come. But of what avail will their admonition be to them when it has actually come upon them. 

47: 20. Know, therefore, that there is no god other than ALLAH, and ask protection for thy human frail¬ 
ties, and for believing men and believing women. And ALLAH knows the place where you move about and 
the place where you stay. 

47: 21. And those who believe say, 'Why is not a Surah revealed?’ But when a decisive Surah is revealed 
and fighting is mentioned therein, thou seest those in whose hearts is a disease, looking towards thee like the 
look of one who is fainting on account of approaching death. So woe to them! 

47: 22. Their attitude should have been one of obedience and of calling people to good. And when the 
matter was determined upon, it was good for them if they were true to ALLAH. 

47: 23. Would you not then, if you are placed in authority, create disorder in the land and sever your ties 
of kinship? 

47: 24. It is these whom ALLAH has cursed, so that HE has made them deaf and has made their eyes blind. 

47: 25. Will they not, then, ponder over the Qur’an, or, is it that there are locks on their hearts? 

47: 26. Surely, those who turn their backs after guidance has become manifest to them, Satan has seduced 
them and holds out false hopes to them. 

47: 27. That is because they said to those who hate what ALLAH has revealed, 'We will obey you in some 
matters, and ALLAH knows their secrets. 

47: 28. But how will they fare when the angels will cause them to die, smiting their faces and their backs? 

47: 29. That is because they followed that which displeased ALLAH, and disliked the seeking of HIS 
pleasure. So HE rendered their works vain. 

47: 30. Do those in whose hearts is a disease suppose that ALLAH will not bring to light their malice? 

47: 31. And if WE pleased, WE could show them to thee so that thou shouldst know them by their marks. 
And thou shalt, surely, recognize them by the tone of their speech. And ALLAH knows your deeds. 

47: 32. And WE will, surely, try you, until WE make manifest those among you who strive for the cause 
of ALLAH and those who are steadfast. And WE will make known the true facts about you. 

47: 33. Those, who disbelieve and hinder men from the way of ALLAH and oppose the Messenger after guid¬ 
ance has become manifest to them, shall not harm ALLAH in the least; and HE will make their works fruitless. 

47: 34. O ye who believe! obey ALLAH and obey the Messenger and make not your works vain. 

47: 35. Verily, those who disbelieve and hinder people from the way of ALLAH, and then die while they 
are disbelievers—ALLAH certainly, will not forgive them. 

47: 36. So be not slack and sue not for peace, for you will, certainly, have the upper hand. And ALLAH 
is with you, and HE will not deprive you of the reward of your actions. 

47: 37. The life of this world is but a sport and a pastime, and if you believe and be righteous, HE will 
give you your rewards, and will not ask of you your wealth. 

47: 38. Were HE to ask it of you and press you, you would be niggardly, and HE would bring to light 
your malice. 

47: 39. Behold! You are those who are called upon to spend in the way of ALLAH; but of you there 
are some who are niggardly. And whoso is niggardly, is niggardly only against his own soul. And ALLAH is 
Self-Sufficient, and it is you who are needy. And if you turn your backs, HE will bring in your place another 
people; then they will not be like you. 
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Antiochus Strategos: Account of the Sack of Jerusalem 

Date: 614 

Byzantine law was tolerant to Jews [Theodosian Code 16.8.21 ], but there remained a general prejudice against 
Jews. The following is an account of the fall of Jerusalem to the Persians in 614, by the monk Antiochus 
Strategos, who lived in the monastery (lavra) of St. Sabas in Jerusalem and expresses that prejudice. It 
provides a Byzantine version of what transpired and may also, of course, reflect Jewish resistance to Byz¬ 
antine restrictions and oppression. 

Finally, despite Antiochus’s account, the Persians of this period seem to have been significantly more 
tolerant of religious diversity than almost any other contemporary government. They began the system, long 
continued and later known (under the Turks) as the millet system, by which each religious group governed 
itself in religious and family matters. 

The beginning of the struggle of the Persians with the Christians of Jerusalem was on the 15th April, in 
the second indiction, in the fourth year of the Emperor Heraclius. They spent twenty days in the struggle. And 
they shot from their ballistas with such violence, that on the twenty-first day they broke down the city wall. 
Thereupon the evil; foemen entered the city in great fury, like infuriated wild beasts and irritated serpents. The 
men however, who defended the city wall fled, and hid themselves in caverns, fosses and cisterns in order to 
save themselves; and the people in crowds fled into churches and altars; and there they destroyed them. For 
the enemy entered in a mighty wrath, gnashing their teeth in violent fury; like evil beasts they roared, bellowed 
like lions, hissed like ferocious serpents, and slew all whom they found. [ Like ] mad dogs they tore with their 
teeth the flesh of the faithful, and respected non at all, neither male nor female, neither young nor old, neither 
child nor baby, neither priest no monk, neither virgin nor widow. . . . 

Meanwhile the evil Persians, who had no pity in their hearts, raced to every place in the city and with one 
accord extirpated all the people. Anyone who ran away in terror they caught hold of; and if any cried out from 
fear, they roared at them with gashing teeth, and by breaking their teeth on the ground forced them to close 
their mouths. They slaughtered tender infants on the ground, and then with loud yelps called their parents. The 
parents bewailed the children with vociferations and sobbings, but were promptly despatched along with them. 
Any that were caught armed were massacred with their own weapons. Those who ran swiftly were pierced 
with arrows, the unresisting and quiet they slew without mercy. They listened not to the appeals of supplicants, 
nor pitied youthful [ beauty ] nor had compassion on old men’s age, nor blushed before the humility of the 
clergy. On the contrary they destroyed persons of every age, massacred them like animals, cut them into pieces, 
mowed sundry of them down like cabbages, so that all alike had severally to drain the cup full of bitterness. 
Lamentation and terror might be seen in Jerusalem. Holy churches were burned with fire, other were demol¬ 
ished, majestic altars fell prone, sacred crosses were trampled underfoot, life-giving icons were spat upon by the 
unclean. Then their wrath fell upon priests and deacons; they slew them in their churches like dumb animals. 

Thereupon the vile Jews, enemies of the truth and haters of Christ, when they perceived that the Chris¬ 
tians were given over into the hands of the enemy, rejoiced exceedingly, because they detested the Christians; 
and they conceived an evil plan in keeping with their vileness about the people. For in the eyes of the Persians 
their importance was great, because they were the betrayers of the Christians. And in this season then the Jews 
approached the edge of the reservoir and called out to the children of God, while they were shut up therein, 
and said to them: “If ye would escape from death, become Jews and deny Christ; and then ye shall step up 
from your place and join us. We will ransom you with our money, and ye shall be benefited by us.” But their 
plot and desire were not fulfilled, their labours proved to be in vain; because the children of the Holy Church 
chose death for Christ’s sake rather than to live in godlessness: and they reckoned it better for their flesh to be 
punished, rather than their souls ruined, so that their portion were not with the Jews. And when the unclean 
Jews saw the steadfast uprightness of the Christians and their immovable faith, then they were agitated with 
lively ire, like evil beasts, and thereupon imagined an other plot. As of old they bought the Lord from the Jews 
with silver, so they purchased Christians out of the reservoir; for they gave the Persians silver, and they bought 
a Christian and slew him like a sheep. The Christians however rejoiced because they were being slain for 
Christ’s sake and shed their blood for His blood, and took on themselves death in return for His death. . . . 

When the people were carried into Persia, and the Jews were left in Jerusalem, they began with their own 
hands to demolish and burn such of the holy churches as were left standing. . . . 

How many souls were slain in the reservoir of Mamel! How many perished of hunger and thirst! How 
many priests and monks were massacred by the sword! How many infants were crushed under foot, or perished 
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by hunger and thirst, or languished through fear and horror of the foe! How many maidens, refusing their 
abominable outrages, were given over to death by the enemy! How many parents perished on top of their own 
children! How many of the people were bought up by the Jews and butchered, and became confessors of Christ! 
How many persons, fathers, mothers, and tender infants, having concealed themselves in fosses and cisterns, 
perished of darkness and hunger! How many fled into the Church of the Anastasis, into that of Sion and other 
churches, and were therein massacred and consumed with fire! Who can count the multitude of the corpses of 
those who were massacred in Jerusalem? 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: “Antiochus Strategos’ Account of the Sack of Jerusalem (614).” Translated by F. Cony- 
beare. English Historical Review 25 [1910], pp. 506-508. Reprinted in Deno Geanokoplos, Byzantium. Chi¬ 
cago University of Chicago Press, 1984, pp. 266-267, 334-335. 


Ordinance of Louis the Pious 

Date: 817 

Louis I was the son and successor of Charlemagne and, as his name suggests, a deeply devout man. In 817 
he divided the Frankish Empire among his three sons, as detailed in this ordinance. This act would have far- 
reaching consequences, for when Louis awarded land to a fourth son from a different marriage in 829, his three 
other sons went to war against him, deposing him in 833. Although he eventually regained the throne and made 
peace with his sons, Louis left a much weaker and more vulnerable empire than the one he had inherited. 

Original spellings have been retained in this document 

In the name of the Lord God and of our Saviour Jesus Christ. Louis, the divine power ordaining, august 
emperor. While we in the name of God, in the year 817 of the incarnation of the Lord, in the tenth in diction, 
and in the fourth year of our reign, in the month of July, had assembled in our palace at Aix in our accustomed 
manner a sacred synod and the generality of our people to treat of ecclesiastical needs and the needs of our 
whole empire, and were intent upon these,-suddenly, by divine inspiration, it came about that our faithful 
ones warned us that, while we still remained safe and peace on all sides was granted by God, we should, after 
the manner of our forefathers, treat of the condition of the whole kingdom and of the case of our sons. But 
although this admonition was devoutly and faithfully given, nevertheless it seems good neither to us nor to 
those who know what is salutary’ that for the love or for the sake of our sons the unity of the empire preserved 
to us by God should be rent by human division; lest by chance from this cause a scandal should arise in the 
holy church and we should incur the offending of Him in whose power are the laws of all kingdoms. There¬ 
fore we thought it necessary that by fastings and prayers and the giving of alms we should obtain from Him 
that which our infirmity did not presume. Which being duly performed for three days, by the will of Almighty 
God, as we believe, it was brought about that both our own wishes and those of our whole people concurred 
in the election of our beloved first-born Lothar. And so it pleased both us and all our people that he, thus 
manifested by the divine dispensation, being crowned in solemn manner with the imperial diadem, should, 
by common wish, be made our consort and successor to the empire if God should so wish. But as to his other 
brothers, Pippin, namely, and Louis our namesake, it seemed good by common counsel to distinguish them by 
the name of kings, and to fix upon the places named below, in which after our decease they may hold sway 
with regal power under their elder brother according to the clauses mentioned below, in which are contained 
the conditions which we have established among them. Which clauses, on account of the advantage of the 
empire, and of preserving perpetual peace among them, and for the safety of the whole church, it pleased us to 
deliberate upon with all our faithful ones; and having deliberated, to write down; and having written down, to 
confirm with our own hands: so that, God lending His aid, as they had been passed by all with common con¬ 
sent, so by common devotion they should be inviolably observed by all, to the perpetual peace of themselves 
and of the whole Christian people; saving in all things our imperial power over our sons and our people, with 
all the subjection which is exhibited by a father to his sons and to an emperor and king by his people. 

1. We will that Pippin shall have Aquitania and Gascony, and all the March of Toulouse, and moreover 
four counties: namely, in Septimania Carcassone, and in Burgundy Autun, l’Avalonnais and Nevers. 

2. Likewise we will that Louis shall have Bavaria and Carinthia, and the Bohemians, Avars, and Slavs, 
who are on the eastern side of Bavaria; and furthermore, two demesne towns to do service to him, in the 
county of Nortgau, Lauterburg and Ingolstadt. 

3. We will that these two brothers, who are called by the name of king, shall possess power of themselves 
to distribute all honours within the range of their jurisdiction; provided that in the bishoprics and abbeys the 
ecclesiastical order shall be held to, and in giving other honours, honesty and utility shall be observed. 
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4. Likewise we will, that once a year, at a fitting times either together or individually, according as the con¬ 
dition of things allows, they shall come to their elder brother with their gifts, for the sake of visiting him, and 
seeing him, and treating with mutual fraternal love of those things which are necessary, and which pertain to 
the common utility and to perpetual peace. And if by chance one of them, impeded by some inevitable neces¬ 
sity, is unable to come at the accustomed and fitting time, he shall signify this to his elder brother by sending 
legates and gifts; so, nevertheless, that at whatever suitable time it may be possible for him, he shall not avoid 
coming through any feigned excuse. 

5. We will and order that the elder brother, when one or both of his brothers shall come to him, as has 
been said, with gifts, shall, according as to him, by God’s will, greater power has been attributed, likewise 
himself remunerate them with pious and fraternal love, and a more ample gift. 

6. We will and order that the elder brother shall, either in person, or through his faithful envoys and his 
armies, according as reason dictates and time and occasion permits send help to his younger brothers when 
they shall reasonably ask him to come to their aid against external nations. 

7. We likewise will that without the counsel and consent of the elder brother they by no means presume 
to make peace with, or engage in war against, foreign nations, and those that are hostile to this empire, which 
is in the care of God. 

8. But as to envoys, if such are sent by external nations either for the sake of making peace, or engaging in 
war, or surrendering castles, or of arranging any other important matters, they, the younger brothers, shall by 
no means give them an answer without the knowledge of the elder brother, nor shall they send them away. But 
if envoys shall be sent to him from any place, he of the younger brothers to whom they shall first come, shall 
receive them with honour, and shall cause them, accompanied by faithful envoys, to come into his (the older 
brother’s) presence. But in minor matters, according to the nature of the embassy, they may answer of them¬ 
selves. But we add this warning, that in whatever condition affairs within their confines may be, they shall not 
neglect to keep their elder brother always informed, that he may be found always interested and ready to give 
his attention to whatever things the necessity and utility of the kingdom shall demand. 

9. It seems best for us also to require that after our decease the vassal of each one of the brothers, for the 
sake of avoiding discord, shall have a benefice only in the domain of his ruler, and not in that of one of the 
others. But his own property and heritage, wherever it be, each one may possess according to his law, and 
without unjust interference, justice being observed, with honour and security; and each free man who has not 
a lord shall be allowed to commend himself to whichever of the three brothers he may wish. 

10. But if, what God avert and what we least of all wish, it should happen that any one of the brothers, 
on account of desire for earthly goods, which is the root of all evils, shall be either a divider or oppressor of 
the churches or the poor, or shall exercise tyranny, in which all cruelty consists: first, in secret, according to the 
precept of God, he shall be warned once, twice, and thrice, through faithful envoys, to amend; and if he refuse 
them, being summoned by one brother before the other he shall be admonished and punished with fraternal 
and paternal love. And if he shall altogether spurn this healthful admonition, by the common sentence of all it 
shall be decreed what is to be done concerning him; so that him whom a healthful admonition could not recall 
from his wicked ways, the imperial power and the common sentence of all may coerce. 

11. But the rulers of the churches of Francia shall have such power over the possessions of the same, 
whether in Aquitania or in Italy, or in other regions and provinces subject to this empire, as they had in the 
time of our father, or are known to have in our own. 

12. Whatever of tribute, moreover, and rents and precious metals can be exacted or obtained within their 
confines, they shall possess; so that from these they may provide for their necessities, and may the better be 
able to prepare the gifts to be brought to their elder brother. 

13. We will, also, that if to any one of them, after our decease, the time for marrying shall come, he shall 
take a wife with the counsel and consent of his elder brother. This, moreover, we decree shall be guarded 
against, for the sake of avoiding discords and removing harmful opportunities: that any one of them shall 
presume to take a wife from external nations. But the vassals of all of them, in order that the bonds of peace 
may be drawn more closely, may take their wives from whatever places they wish. 

14. But if any one of them, dying, shall leave lawful children, his power shall not be divided among 
them; but rather the people, coming together in common, shall elect one of them who shall be pleasing to 
God; and this one the elder brother shall receive as a brother and a son, and, himself being treated with 
paternal honour, shall observe this constitution towards him in every way. But in the matter of the other 
children they shall, with pious love, discuss how they may keep them and give them advice, after the man¬ 
ner of our parents. 

15. But if any one of them shall die without lawful children, his power shall revert to the elder brother. And if 
he shall happen to have children from concubines we exhort the elder brother to act mercifully towards them. 

16. But if at our death either of them shall happen not yet to be of lawful age according to Ripuarian law, 
we will that, until he arrive at the established term of. years, just as now by us, so by his elder brother, both 
himself and his kingdom shall be cared for and governed. And when he shall come to be of lawful age, he shall 
in all things possess his power according to the manner laid down. 
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17. But to our son, if God will that he be our successor the kingdom of Italy shall in the aforesaid manner 
be subject in all things, just as it was subject to our father, and remains subject in the present time to us, by 
the will of God. 

18. We exhort also the devotion of our whole people and that firmness of a most sincere faith, the fame 
of which has spread among almost all nations, that if our son, who by the divine ale shall succeed to us, shall 
depart from this life without legitimate heirs, they shall, for the sake of the salvation of all, and the tranquil¬ 
lity of the church and the unity of the empire, follow the conditions that we have made in the matter of his 
election, and elect one of our sons, if they shall survive their brother; so that in choosing him they shall seek 
to fulfil, not a human will, but the will of God. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: “Ordinance of Louis the Pious.” Facts On File, Inc. Ancient and Medieval History Online. 
www.fofweb.com. 

Primary Source Citation: Louis the Pious. “Ordinance of Louis the Pious.” In Select Historical Docu¬ 
ments of the Middle Ages. Edited by Ernest F. Henderson. London: George Bell and Sons, 1896. 


Genii Monogatari, or The Tale of Genii 

Date: c. 1000 

Murasaki Shikibu, also known as Lady Murasaki, (c. 973-1030) wrote what is widely considered to be the 
world’s first novel, the Genji Monogatari (The Tale of Genji). The daughter of a Japanese provincial governor, 
Murasaki wrote her novel during Japan’s cultural renaissance, the Heian period (794-1192). The Tale 
of Genji reflects the aristocratic culture that marked this era. It is also the cultural flower of a distinctively 
Japanese literary tradition, removed from the influence of Chinese hegemony. 

The Tale of Genji represents a zenith in Heian writing during the 10th and 11th centuries. Because Mura¬ 
saki Shikibu wrote it in Japanese and not Chinese, its popidarity signaled a new appreciation for the Japanese 
language and for the women who utilized it. 

CHAPTER I: THE CHAMBER OF KIRI 

Some time had now elapsed since the death of the Emperor’s favorite, but he was still often haunted by 
her image. Ladies were introduced into his presence, in order, if possible, to divert his attention, but without 
success. 

There was, however, living at this time a young Princess, the fourth child of a late Emperor. She had 
great promise of beauty, and was guarded with jealous care by her mother, the Empress-Dowager. The 
Naishi-no-Ske, who had been at the Court from the time of the said Emperor, was intimately acquainted 
with the Empress and familiar with the Princess, her daughter, from her very childhood. This person 
now recommended the Emperor to see the Princess, because her features closely resembled those of Kiri- 
Tsubo. 

“I have now fulfilled,” she said, “the duties of my office under three reigns, and, as yet, I have seen but 
one person who resembles the departed. The daughter of the Empress-Dowager does resemble her, and she is 
singularly beautiful.” 

“There may be some truth in this,” thought the Emperor, and he began to regard her with awakening 
interest. 

This was related to the Empress-Dowager. She, however, gave no encouragement whatever to the idea, 
“How terrible!” she said. “Do we not remember the cruel harshness of the mother of the Heir-apparent, 
which hastened the fate of Kiri-Tsubo!” 

While thus discountenancing any intimacy between her daughter and the Emperor, she too died, and the 
princess was left parentless. The Emperor acted with great kindness, and intimated his wish to regard her as 
his own daughter. In consequence of this her guardian, and her brother, Prince Hiub-Ku, considering that life 
at Court would be better for her and more attractive for her than the quiet of her own home, obtained for her 
an introduction there. 

She was styled the Princess Fuji-Tsubo (of the Chamber of Wistaria), from the name of the chamber which 
was assigned to her. 

There was, indeed, both in features and manners a strange resemblance between her and Kiri-Tsubo. The 
rivals of the latter constantly caused pain both to herself and to the Emperor; but the illustrious birth of the 
Princess prevented any one from ever daring to humiliate her, and she uniformly maintained the dignity of 
her position. And to her alas! the Emperor’s thoughts were now gradually drawn, though he could not yet be 
said to have forgotten Kiri-Tsubo. 
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The young Prince, whom we now style Genji (the Gen), was still with the Emperor, and passed his time 
pleasantly enough in visiting the various apartments where the inmates of the palace resided. He found the 
companionship of all of them sufficiently agreeable; but beside the many who were now of maturer years, 
there was one who was still in the bloom of her youthful beauty, and who more particularly caught his fancy, 
the Princess Wistaria. He had no recollection of his mother, but he had been told by Naishi-no-Ske that this 
lady was exceedingly like her; and for this reason he often yearned to see her and to be with her. 

The Emperor showed equal affection to both of them, and he sometimes told her that he hoped she 
would not treat the boy with coldness or think him forward. He said that his affection for the one made 
him feel the same for the other too, and that the mutual resemblance of her own and of his mother’s face 
easily accounted for Genji’s partiality to her. And thus as a result of this generous feeling on the part of the 
Emperor, a warmer tinge was gradually imparted both to the boyish humor and to the awakening sentiment 
of the young Prince. 

The mother of the Heir-apparent was not unnaturally averse to the Princess, and this revived her old 
antipathy to Genji also. The beauty of her son, the Heir-apparent, though remarkable, could not be compared 
to his, and so bright and radiant was his face that Genji was called by the public Hikal-Genji-no-Kimi (the 
shining Prince Gen). 

When he attained the age of twelve the ceremony of Gembuk 1 (or crowning) took place. This was also 
performed with all possible magnificence. .. .The Royal chair was placed in the Eastern wing of the Seiriu- 
Den, where the Emperor dwells, and in front of it were the seats of the hero of the ceremony and of the Sadaijin, 
who was to crown him and to regulate the ceremonial. 

About ten o’clock in the forenoon Genji appeared on the scene. The boyish style of his hair and dress 
excellently became his features; and it almost seemed matter for regret that it should be altered. The 
Okura-Kiu-Kurahito, whose office it was to rearrange the hair of Genji, faltered as he did so. As to the 
Emperor, a sudden thought stole into his mind. “Ah! could his mother but have lived to have seen him 
now!” This thought, however, he at once suppressed. After he had been crowned the Prince withdrew to a 
dressing-room, where he attired himself in the full robes of manhood. Then descending to the Court-yard 
he performed a measured dance in grateful acknowledgment. This he did with so much grace and skill that 
all present were filled with admiration; and his beauty, which some feared might be lessened, seemed only 
more remarkable from the change. And the Emperor, who had before tried to resist them, now found old 
memories irresistible. 

Sadaijin had by his wife, who was a Royal Princess, an only daughter. The Heir-apparent had taken some 
notice of her, but her father did not encourage him. He had, on the other hand, some idea of Genji, and had 
sounded the Emperor on the subject. He regarded the idea with favor, and especially on the ground that such 
a union would be of advantage to Genji, who had not yet any influential supporters. 

Now all the Court and the distinguished visitors were assembled in the palace, where a great festival was 
held; Genji occupied a seat next to that of the Royal Princess. During the entertainment Sadaijin whispered 
something several times into his ear, but he was too young and diffident to make any answer. 

Sadaijin was now summoned before the daos of the Emperor, and, according to custom, an Imperial gift, 
a white ‘-Uchiki (grand robe), and a suit of silk vestments were presented to him by a lady. Then proffering 
his own wine-cup, the Emperor addressed him thus: 

“In the first hair-knot 2 of youth, 

Let love that lasts for age be bound!” 

This evidently implied an idea of matrimony. Sadaijin feigned surprise and responded: 

“Aye! if the purple 3 of the cord, 

I bound so anxiously, endure!” 

He then descended into the Court-yard, and gave expression to his thanks in the same manner in which 
Genji had previously done. A horse from the Imperial stables and a falcon from the Kurand-Dokoro 4 were 
on view in the yard, and were now presented to him. The princes and nobles were all gathered together 
in front of the grand staircase, and appropriate gifts were also presented to each one of them. Among the 
crowd baskets and trays of fruits and delicacies were distributed by the Emperor’s order, under the direc¬ 
tion of Udaiben; and more rice-cakes and other things were given away now than at the Gembuk of the 
Heir-apparent. 

In the evening the young Prince went to the mansion of the Sadaijin, where the espousal with the young 
daughter of the latter was celebrated with much splendor. The youthfulness of the beautiful boy was well 
pleasing to Sadaijin; but the bride, who was some years older than he was, and who considered the disparity 
in their age to be unsuitable, blushed when she thought of it. 

Not only was this Sadaijin himself a distinguished personage in the State, but his wife was also the sister 
of the Emperor by the same mother, the late Empress; and her rank therefore was unequivocal. When to this 
we add the union of their daughter with Genji, it was easy to understand that the influence of Udaijin, the 
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grandfather of the Heir-apparent, and who therefore seemed likely to attain great power, was not after all of 
very much moment. 

Sadaijin had several children. One of them, who was the issue of his Royal wife, was the Kurand Shiushiu. 
Udaijin was not, for political reasons, on good terms with this family; hut nevertheless he did not wish to 
estrange the youthful Kurand. On the contrary, he endeavored to establish friendly relations with him, as was indeed 
desirable, and he went so far as to introduce him to his fourth daughter, the younger sister of the Koki-Den. 

Genji still resided in the palace, where his society was a source of much pleasure to the Emperor, and he 
did not take up his abode in a private house. Indeed, his bride, Lady Aoi (Lady Hollyhock), though her posi¬ 
tion insured her every attention from others, had few charms for him, and the Princess Wistaria much more 
frequently occupied his thoughts. “How pleasant her society, and how few like her!” he was always thinking; 
and a hidden bitterness blended with his constant reveries. 

The years rolled on, and Genji being now older was no longer allowed to continue his visits to the pri¬ 
vate rooms of the Princess as before. But the pleasure of overhearing her sweet voice, as its strains flowed 
occasionally through the curtained casement. . . made him still glad to reside in the Palace. Under these 
circumstances he seldom visited the home of his bride, sometimes only for a day or two after an absence of 
five or six at Court. 

His father-in-law, however, did not attach much importance to this, on account of his youth; and when¬ 
ever they did receive a visit from him, pleasant companions were invited to meet him, and various games likely 
to suit his taste were provided for his entertainment. 

In the Palace, Shigeisa, his late mother’s quarters, was allotted to him, and those who had waited on her 
waited on him. The private house, where his grandmother had resided, was beautifully repaired for him by 
the Shuri Takmi—the Imperial Repairing Committee—in obedience to the wishes of the Emperor. In addition 
to the original loveliness of the landscape and the noble forest ranges, the basin of the lake was now enlarged, 
and similar improvements were effected throughout with the greatest pains. “Oh, how delightful would it not 
be to be in a place like that which such an one as one might choose!” thought Genji within himself. 

LOOTNOTES: 

1: The ceremony of placing a crown or coronet upon the head of a boy. This was an ancient custom observed 
by the upper and middle classes both in Japan and China, to mark the transition from boyhood to youth. 
2: Before the crown was placed upon the head at the Gembuk, the hair was gathered up in a conical form 
from all sides of the head, and then fastened securely in that form with a knot of silken cords of which the 
color was always purple. 

3: The color of purple typifies, and is emblematical of, love. 

4: A body of men who resembled “Gentlemen-at-arms,” and a part of whose duty it was to attend to the falcons. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: Kuhlman, Erica Ann. “Murasaki Shikibu.” In A to Z of Women: A to Z of Women in 
World History. New York: Facts On File, Inc., 2002. Facts On File, Inc., Ancient and Medieval History 
Online, www.fofweb.com. 
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Al Biruni's Chronology 

Also known as: The Existing Monuments or Chronology. 

Date: c. 1030 

Al Biruni, also known as Abu ar-Rayhan Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Biruni; Abu Raihan Muhammad al- 
Biruni; al-Ustadh (973-1048) 

Al Biruni was one of the earliest Arab writers to be regarded as a true historian. He was a leading scientist of 
his day and also a geographer. He composed more than 138 treatises. These include treatises on the subjects of 
astronomy, weather, mineralogy, pharmacology, and trigonometry. He wrote extensive works on India, cover¬ 
ing the philosophical and cosmological theories of Hinduism. His Al-Kanun al-Masudi is an encyclopedia of 
astronomy. Al Biruni’s most important work is considered to be his Chronology, which is his Chronology of 
the Ancient Peoples. 

The following is an excerpt. 

Praise be to God who is high above all things, and blessings be on Muhammed, the elected, the best of all 
created beings, and on his family, the guides of righteousness and truth. 
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One of the exquisite plans in God’s management of the affairs of his creation, one of the glorious benefits 
which he has bestowed upon the entirety of his creatures, is that categorical decree of his, not to leave in his 
world any period without a just guide, whom he constitutes as a protector for his creatures, with whom to 
take refuge in unfortunate and sorrowful cases and accidents, and upon whom to devolve their affairs, when 
they seem indissolubly perplexed, so that the order of the world should rest upon—and its existence be sup¬ 
ported by—his genius. And this decree (that the affairs of mankind should be governed by a prophet) has been 
settled upon them as a religious duty, and has been linked together with the obedience toward God, and the 
obedience toward his prophet, through which alone a reward in future life may be obtained—in accordance 
with the word of him, who is truth and justice—and his word is judgment and decree, “O ye believers, obey 
God, and obey the prophets, and those among yourselves who are invested with the command.” 

ERA OF THE CREATION. 

The first and most famous of the beginnings of antiquity is the fact of the creation of mankind. But among those 
who have a book of divine revelation, such as the Jews, Christians, Magians, and their various sects, there exists 
such a difference of opinion as to the nature of this fact, and as to the question how to date from it, the like of 
which is not allowable for eras. Everything, the knowledge of which is connected with creation and with the 
history of bygone generations, is mixed up with falsifications and myths, because it belongs to a far remote age; 
because a long interval separates us therefrom, and because the student is incapable of keeping it in memory, and 
of fixing it (so as to preserve it from confusion). God says: “Have they not got the stories about those who were 
before them? None hut God knows them.” (Surahix, 71.) Therefore it is becoming not to admit any account of a 
similar subject, if it is not attested by a book, the correctness of which is relied upon, or by a tradition, for which 
the conditions of authenticity, according to the prevalent opinion, furnish grounds of proof. 

If we now first consider this era, we find a considerable divergence of opinion regarding; it among these 
nations. For the Persians and Magians think that the duration of the world is 12,000 years, corresponding to 
the number of signs in the zodiac and of the months; and that Zarathustra, the founder of their law, thought 
that of those there had passed, till the time of his appearance, 3,000 years, intercalated with the day-quarters, 
for he himself had made their computation, and had taken into account that defect, which had accrued to 
them on account of the day-quarters, ‘till the time when they were intercalated and made to agree with real 
time. From his appearance to the beginning of the Era of Alexander, they count 258 years; therefore they 
count from the beginning of the world to Alexander 3,258 years. However, if we compute the years from the 
creation of Gayomard, whom they hold to be the first man, and sum up the years of the reign of each of his 
successors—for the rule of Iran remained with his descendants without interruption—this number is, for the 
time ‘till Alexander, the sum total of 3,354 years. So the specification of the single items of the addition does 
not agree with the sum total. 

A section of the Persians is of the opinion that those past 3,000 years which we have mentioned are to 
be counted from the creation of Gayomard; because, before that, already six thousand years had elapsed—a 
time during which the celestial globe stood motionless, the natures (of created beings) did not interchange, 
the elements did not mix—during which there was no growth, and no decay, and the earth was not culti¬ 
vated. Thereupon, when the celestial globe was set a-going, the first man came into existence on the equator, 
so that part of him in longitudinal direction was on the north, and part south of the line. The animals were 
reproduced, and mankind commenced to reproduce their own species and to multiply; the atoms of the ele¬ 
ments mixed, so as to give rise to growth and decay; the earth was cultivated, and the world was arranged in 
conformity with fixed forms. 

The Jews and Christians differ widely on this subject; for, according to the doctrine of the Jews, the time 
between Adam and Alexander is 3,448 years, whilst, according to the Christian doctrine it is 5,180 years. The 
Christians reproach the Jews with having diminished the number of years with the view of making the appear¬ 
ance of Jesus fall into the fourth millennium in the middle of the seven millennia, which are, according to their 
view, the time of the duration of the world, so as not to coincide with that time at which, as the prophets after 
Moses had prophesied, the birth of Jesus from a pure virgin at the end of time, was to take place. 

ERA OF THE DELUGE. 

The next following era is the era of the great deluge, in which everything perished at the time of Noah. Here, 
too, there is such a difference of opinions, and such a confusion, that you have no chance of deciding as to 
the correctness of the matter, and do not even feel inclined to investigate thoroughly its historical truth. The 
reason is, in the first instance, the difference regarding the period between the Era of Adam and the Deluge, 
which we have mentioned already; and secondly, that difference, which we shall have to mention, regarding 
the period between the Deluge and the Era of Alexander. For the Jews derive from the Torah, and the fol¬ 
lowing books, for this latter period 1,792 years, whilst the Christians derive from their Torah for the same 
period 2,938 years. 

The Persians, and the great mass of the Magians, deny the Deluge altogether; they believe that the rule 
of the world has remained with them without any interruption ever since Gayomard Gilshah, who was, 
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according to them, the first man. In denying the Deluge, the Indians, Chinese, and the various nations of the 
East, concur with them. Some, however, of the Persians admit the fact of the Deluge, but they describe it in 
a different way from what it is described in the books of the prophets. They say, a partial deluge occurred in 
Syria and the West at the time of Tahmurath, but it did not extend over the whole of the then civilized world 
and only a few nations were drowned in it; it did not extend beyond the peak of Hulwan, and did not reach 
the empires of the East. Further, they relate, that the inhabitants of the West, when they were warned by their 
sages, constructed buildings of the kind of the two pyramids that have been built in Egypt, saying: “If the 
disaster comes from heaven we shall go into them; if it comes from the earth, we shall ascend above them.” 
People are of opinion that the traces of the water of the Deluge, and the efforts of the waves, are still visible 
on these two pyramids half-way up, above which the water did not rise. Another report says, that Joseph had 
made them a magazine where he deposited the bread and victuals for the years of drought. 

It is related that Tahmurath on receiving the warning of the Deluge—231 years before the Deluge— 
ordered his people to select a place of good air and soil in his realm. Now they did not find a place that 
answered better to this description than Ispahan. Thereupon, he ordered all scientific books to be preserved 
for posterity and to be buried in a part of that place least exposed to obnoxious influences. In favor of this 
report we may state that in our time in Jay, the city of Ispahan, there have been discovered hills, which, on 
being excavated, disclosed houses, filled with many loads of that tree-bark with which arrows and shields 
are covered and which is called Tuz, bearing inscriptions, of which no one was able to say what they are and 
what they mean. 

These discrepancies in their reports inspire doubts in the student, and make him inclined to believe 
what is related in some books, that Gayomard was not the first man, but that he was Corner ben Yaphet 
ben Noah, that he was a prince to whom a long life was given, that he settled on the Mount Dumbawand, 
where he founded an empire, and that finally his power became very great, whilst mankind was still living 
in elementary conditions, similar to those at the time of creation and of the first stage of the development of 
the world. Then he, and some of his children, took control of the guidance of the world. Toward the end of 
his life, he be came tyrannical, and called himself Adam, saying: “If anybody calls me by another name than 
this, I shall cut off his head.” 
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Concordat of Worms 

Date: 1122 

The Concordat of Worms was a compromise between Pope Calixtus II and the Holy Roman Emperor Henry 
V regarding the control of church offices. A conflict had erupted between the emperor and pope over which 
man had the authority to appoint bishops and abbots, who in turn controlled substantial amounts of land 
and wealth. The agreement allowed the Vatican the spiritual authority to direct the appointments, with 
the emperor overseeing the process and mediating possible disputes. It also granted secular (land) titles to 
the bishops. In return, the bishops paid homage to the Crown, recognizing the emperor as the final secular 
authority. 

Original spellings have been retained in this document. 

(a.) Privilege of Pope Calixtus II. 

I, bishop Calixtus, servant of the servants of God, do grant to thee beloved son, Henry-by the grace of 
God august emperor of the Romans-that the elections of the bishops and abbots of the German kingdom, who 
belong to the kingdom, shall take place in thy presence, without simony and without any violence; so that if 
any discord shall arise between the parties concerned, thou, by the counsel or judgment of the metropolitan 
and the co-provincials, may’st give consent and aid to the party which has the more right. The one elected, 
moreover, without any exaction may receive the regalia from thee through the lance, and shall do unto thee 
for these what he rightfully should. But he who is consecrated in the other parts of thy empire (i.e. Burgundy 
and Italy) shall, within six months, and without any exaction, receive the regalia from thee through the lance, 
and shall do unto thee for these what he rightfully should. Excepting all things which are known to belong 
to the Roman church. Concerning matters, however, in which thou dost make complaint to me, and dost 
demand aid, I, according to the duty of my office, will furnish aid to thee. I give unto thee true peace, and to 
all who are or have been on thy side in the time of this discord. 

(b.) Edict of the Emperor Henry IV. 
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In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, I, Henry, by the grace of God august emperor of the 
Romans, for the love of God and of the holy Roman church and of our master pope Calixtus, and for the 
healing of my soul, do remit to God, and to the holy apostles of God, Peter and Paul, and to the holy catholic 
church, all investiture through ring and staff; and do grant that in all the churches that are in my kingdom 
or empire there may be canonical election and free consecration. All the possessions and regalia of St. Peter 
which, from the beginning of this discord unto this day, whether in the time of my father or also in mine, have 
been abstracted, and which I hold: I restore to that same holy Roman church. As to those things, moreover, 
which I do not hold, I will faithfully aid in their restoration. As to the possessions also of all other churches 
and princes, and of all others lay and clerical persons which have been lost in that war: according to the 
counsel of the princes, or according to justice, I will restore the things that I hold; and of those things which 
I do not hold I will faithfully aid in the restoration. And I grant true peace to our master pope Calixtus, and 
to the holy Roman church, and to all those who are or have been on its side. And in matters where the holy 
Roman church shall demand aid I will grant it; and in matters concerning which it shall make complaint to me 
I will duly grant to it justice. All these things have been done by the consent and counsel of the princes. Whose 
names are here adjoined: Adalbert archbishop of Mainz; F. archbishop of Cologne; H. bishop of Ratisbon; O. 
bishop of Bamberg; B. bishop of Spires; H. of Augsburg; G. of Utrecht; Ou. Of Constance; E. abbot of Fulda; 
Henry, duke; Frederick, duke; S. duke; Pertolf, duke; Margrave Teipold; Margrave Engelbert; Godfrey, count 
Palatine; Otto, count Palatine; Berengar, count. 

I, Frederick, archbishop of Cologne and archchancellor, have given my recognizances. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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The Great Fair at Thessalonica 

Date: c. 1150 


Thessalonica was the site of the most well-known fair in the Byzantine world, and in later centuries was 
almost as important a city as the capital at Byzantium. Merchants came to Thessalonica from all over the East 
as well as the West. This fair was probably larger in size than the famous contemporary fair at Champagne in 
France. The following description is taken from the Timarion, a satirical work in the style of the ancient writer 
Lucian. It describes the fair of Thessalonica as it was in the mid-12th century (about 1150 c.e.), a period in 
which that city not only was of economic importance but was becoming significant culturally as well. 

The Demetria is a festival, like the Panathenaea at Athens and the Panionia among the Milesians, and it 
is at the same time the most important fair held in Macedon’ia. Not only do the natives of the country flock 
together to it in great numbers, but multitudes also come from all lands and of every race—Greeks, wherever 
they are found, the various tribes of Mysians [i.e. people of Moesia] who dwell on our borders as far as the 
Ister and Scythia, Campanians and other Italians, Iberians, Lusitanians, and Transalpine Celts [this is Byzan¬ 
tine way of describing the Bulgarians, Neapolitans, Spaniards, Portuguese, and French]; and, to make a long 
story short, the shores of the ocean send pilgrims and suppliants to visit the martyr, so widely extended is his 
fame throughout Europe. For myself, being a Cappadocian from beyond the boundaries of the empire, [this 
country was now under the Seljuk sultans of Iconium] and having never before been present on the occasion, 
but having only heard it described, I was anxious to get a bird’s eye view of the whole scene, that I might pass 
over nothing unnoticed. With this object I made my way up to a height close by the scene of the fair, where I 
sat down and surveyed everything at my leisure. What I saw there was a number of merchants’ booths, set up 
in parallel rows opposite one another; and these rows extended to a great length, and were sufficiently wide 
apart to leave a broad space in the middle, so as to give free passage for the stream of the people. Looking at 
the closeness of the booths to one another and the regularity of their position, one might take them for lines 
drawn lengthwise from two opposite points. At right angles to these, other booths were set up, also forming 
rows, though of no great length, so that they resembled the tiny feet that grow outside the bodies of certain 
reptiles. Curious indeed it was, that while in reality there were two rows, they presented the appearance of 
a single animal, owing to the booths being so near and so straight; for lines suggested a long body, while the 
crossrows at the sides looked like the feet that supported it. I declare than when I looked down from the 
heights above on the ground plan of the fair, I could not help comparing it to a centipede, a very long insect 
with innumerable small feet under Its belly. 
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And if you are anxious to know what it contained, my inquisitive friend, as I saw it afterwards when 
I came down from the hills—well, there was every kind of material woven or spun by men or women, all 
those that come from Boeotia and the Peloponnese, and all that are brought in trading ships from Italy to 
Greece. Besides this, Phoencia furnishes numerous articles, and Egypt, and Spain, and the pillars of Hercu¬ 
les, where the finest coverlets are manufactured. These things the merchants bring direct from their respec¬ 
tive countries to old Macedonia and Thessalonica; but the Euxine also contributes to the splendour of the 
fair by sending across its products to Constantinople, whence the cargoes are brought by numerous horses 
and mules. All this I went through and carefully examined afterwards when I came down; but even while 
I was still seated on the height above I was struck with wonder at the number and variety of the animals, 
and the extraordinary confusion of’ their noises which assailed my ears-horses neighing, oxen lowing, 
sheep bleating, pigs grunting, and dogs barking, for these also accompany their masters as a defence against 
wolves an thieves. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Averroes on Free Will and Predestination 

Also known as: On the Harmony of Religions and Philosophy, in Arabic as Kitab fasl al-maqal, with its 
appendix (Damina). 

Date: c. 1190 

Ibn Rushd, commonly known as Averroes (1126-1198) 

The Islamic philosopher Ibn Rushd, known as Averroes or Averroes of Cordoba, is also known as Abu al- 
Walid Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Rushd and Abu l-Walid Muhammad Ibn Rushd. 

Ibn Rushd has been considered one of the greatest thinkers and scientists of the 12th century. He was 
studied in theology, mathematics, medicine, jurisprudence, and philosophy and wrote extensively in these 
areas. He wrote major works on Aristotle and Plato. In medicine he wrote on prevention of diseases, diagno¬ 
ses, and on cures. He also wrote a treatise on astronomy and the motion of the spheres. 

Averroes’s writings on philosophy and religion included works on questions of theology; in them he 
applied his knowledge of philosophy and logic. Averroes’s books were translated into Hebrew and Latin—his 
Latin translations were the most important source of Greek philosophy for the Christian religious and secular 
scholars of the Middle Ages. 

The following is an excerpt. 

PROBLEM THIRD: OF FATE AND PREDESTINATION 

This is one of the most intricate problems of religion. For if you look into the traditional arguments (Hadith) 
about this problem you will find them contradictory; such also being the case with arguments of reason. The 
contradiction in the arguments of the first kind is found in the Qur’an and the Hadith. There are many verses 
of the Qur’an, which by their universal nature teach that all the things are predestined and that man is com¬ 
pelled to do his acts; then there are verses which say that man is free in his acts and not compelled in perform¬ 
ing them. The following verses tell us that all the things are by compulsion, and are predestined, “Everything 
have We created bound by a fixed degree” [Qur’an 56.49]; again, “With Him everything is regulated accord¬ 
ing to a determined measure” [Qur’an 13.9J. Further, He says, “No accident happened in the earth, nor in 
your persons, but the same was entered in the Book verily it is easy with God” [Qur’an 57.22]. There may be 
quoted many other verses on this subject. 

Now, as to the verses which say that man can acquire deeds by free will, and that things are only possible 
and not necessary, the following may be quoted: “Or He destroys them (by ship-wreck), because of that which 
their crew have merited; though He pardons many things” [Qur’an 42.32]. And again, “Whatever misfortune 
befalls you is sent you by God, for that which your hands have deserved” [Qur’an 42.32]. Further, He says, 
“But they who commit evil, equal thereunto” [Qur’an 10.28]. Again, He says, “It shall have the good which it 
gains, and it shall have the evil which it gains” [Qur’an 2.278]. And, “And as to Thamud, We directed them, 
but they loved blindness better than the true directions” [Qur’an 41.16]. 

Sometimes contradiction appears even in a single verse of the Qur’an. For instance, He says, “After a 
misfortune has befallen you (you had already attained two equal advantages), do you say, whence comes 
this? Answer, This is from yourselves” [Qur’an 3.159], In the next verse, He says, “And what happened 
unto you, on the day whereon the two armies met, was certainly by permission of the Lord” [Qur’an 
3.160]. Of this kind also is the verse, “Whatever good befalls you, O man, it is from God; and whatever 
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evil befalls you, it is from yourself” [Qur’an 4.81]; while the preceding verse says, “All is from God” 
[Qur’an 4.80]. 

Such is also the case with the hadith. The Prophet says, “Every child is born in the true religion; his par¬ 
ents afterwards turn him into a Jew or a Christian.” On another occasion he said, “The following people have 
been created for hell, and do the deeds of those who are fit for it. These have been created for heaven, and do 
deeds fit for it.” The first hadith says that the cause of disbelief is one’s own environments; while faith and 
belief are natural to man. The other hadith says that wickedness and disbelief are created by God, and man 
is compelled to follow them. 

This condition of things has led Muslims to be divided into two groups. The one believed that man’s wick¬ 
edness or virtue is his own acquirement, and that according to these he will be either punished or rewarded. 
These are the Mutazilites. The belief of the other party is quite opposed to this. They say that man is com¬ 
pelled to do his deeds. They are the Jabarites. The Asharites have tried to adopt a mean between these two 
extreme views. They say that man can do action, but the deeds done, and the power of doing it, are both 
created by God. But this is quite meaningless. For if the deed and the power of doing it be both created by 
God, then man is necessarily compelled to do the act. This is one of the reasons of the difference of opinion 
about this problem. 

As we have said there is another cause of difference of opinion about this problem, than the traditional 
one. This consists of the contradictory arguments advanced. For if we say that man is the creator of his own 
deeds, it would be necessary to admit that there are things which are not done according to the will of God, 
or His authority. So there would be another creator besides God, while the Muslims are agreed that there is 
no creator but He. If, on the other hand, we were to suppose that man cannot act freely, we admit thus he is 
compelled to do certain acts, for there is no mean between compulsion and freedom. Again, if man is com¬ 
pelled to do certain deeds, then on him has been imposed a task which he cannot bear; and when he is made 
to bear a burden, there is no difference between his work and the work of inorganic matter. For inorganic mat¬ 
ter has no power, neither has the man the power for that which he cannot bear. Hence all people have made 
capability one of the conditions for the imposition of a task, such as wisdom. We find Abul Maali, saying in 
his Nizamiyyah, that man is free in his own deeds and has the capability of doing them. He has established 
it upon the impossibility of imposing a task which one cannot bear, in order to avoid the principle formerly 
disproved by the Mutazilites, on account of its being unfit by reason. The succeeding Asharites have opposed 
them. Moreover, if man had no power in doing a deed, then it will be only by chance that he may escape from 
evil, and that is meaningless. Such also would be the case with acquiring goodness. In this way all those arts 
which lead to happiness, as agriculture, etc., would become useless. So also would become useless all those 
arts the purpose of which is protection from, and repulsion of danger, as the sciences of war, navigation, medi¬ 
cine, etc. Such a condition is quite contrary to all that is intelligible to man. 

Now it may be asked that if the case is so, how is this contradiction which is to be found both in hadith 
and reason to be reconciled we would say, that apparently the purpose of religion in this problem is not to 
divide it into two separate beliefs, but to reconcile them by means of a middle course, which is the right meth¬ 
od. It is evident that God has created in us power by which we can perform deeds which are contradictory in 
their nature. But as this cannot be complete except by the cause which God has furnished for us, from outside, 
and the removal of difficulties from them, the deeds done are only completed by the conjunction of both these 
things at the same time. This being so, the deeds attributed to use are done by our intention, and by the fitness 
of the causes which are called the Predestination of God, which He has furnished for us from outside. They 
neither complete the works which we intend nor hinder them, but certainly become the cause of our intending 
them — one of the two things. For intention is produced in us by our imagination, or for the verification of a 
thing, which in itself is not in our power, but comes into being by causes outside us. For instance, if we see a 
good thing, we like it, without intention, and move towards acquiring it. So also, if we happen to come to a 
thing which it is better to shun, we leave it without intention. Hence our intentions are bound and attached 
to causes lying outside ourselves. 

To this the following words of God refer: “Each of them have angels, mutually succeeding each other, 
before him and behind him; they watch him by the command of God” [Qur’an 13.12]. As these outside causes 
take this course according to a well-defined order and arrangement, and never go astray from the path which 
their Creator has appointed for them, and our own intentions can neither be compelled, nor ever found, on 
the whole, but by their fitness, so it is necessary that actions too should also be within well-defined limits, that 
is, they be found in a given period of time and in a given quantity. This is necessary because our deeds are only 
the effects of causes, lying outside us; and all the effects which result from limited and prearranged causes 
are themselves limited, and are found in a given quantity only. This relation does not exist only between our 
actions and outside causes, but also between them and the causes which God has created in our body, and the 
well-defined order existing between the inner and outer causes. This is what is meant by Fate and predestina¬ 
tion, which is found mentioned in the Qur’an and is incumbent upon man. This is also the “Preserved Tablet” 
[Qur’an 85.22]. God’s knowledge of these causes, and that which pertains to them, is the cause of their exis¬ 
tence. So no one can have a full knowledge of these things except God, and hence He is the only Knower of 
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secrets, which is quite true; as God has said, “Say, None either in heaven or earth, know that which is hidden 
besides God” [Qur’an 27.67]. 

A knowledge of causes is a knowledge of secret things, because the secret is a knowledge of the existence 
of a thing, before it comes into being, and as the arrangement and order of causes bring a thing into existence 
or not at a certain time, there must be a knowledge of the existence or non-existence of a thing at a certain 
time. A knowledge of the causes as a whole is the knowledge of what things would be found or not found at a 
certain moment of time. Praised be He, Who has a complete knowledge of creation and all of its causes. This 
is what is meant by the “keys of the secret, “ in the following words of God, “with Him are the keys of secret 
things; none know them besides Himself” [Qur’an 6.59]. 

All that we have said being true, it must have become evident how we can acquire our deeds, and 
how far they are governed by predestination and fate. This very reconciliation is the real purpose of reli¬ 
gion by those verses and hadith which are apparently contradictory. When their universal nature be lim¬ 
ited in this manner, those contradictions should vanish by themselves, and all the doubts which were raised 
before, about the contradictory nature of reason, would disappear. The existent things from our volition are 
completed by two things, our intention and the other causes. But when the deeds are referred to only by 
one of these agencies, doubts would rise. It may be said [this] is a good answer, and here reason is in perfect 
agreement with religion, but it is based upon the principles that these are agreed that there are creative causes 
bringing into existence other things; while the Muslims are agreed that there is no Creator but God. We would 
say that whatever they have agreed upon is quite right, but the objection can be answered in two ways. One 
of them is that this objection itself can be understood in two ways; one of them being that there is no Creator 
but God, and all those causes which He has created, cannot be called creators, except speaking figuratively. 

Their existence also depends upon Him. He alone has made them to be causes, nay, He only preserves 
their existence as creative agents, and protects their effects after their actions. He, again, produces their 
essences at the moment when causes come together. He alone preserves them as a whole. Had there been no 
divine protection they could not have existed for the least moment of time. Abu Hamid (Al-Ghazzali) has said 
that a man who makes any of the causes to be co-existent with God is like a man who makes the pen share 
the work of a scribe in writing; that is, he says that the pen is a scribe and the man is a scribe too. He means 
that “writing “ is a word which may be applied to both, but in reality they have no resemblance in anything 
but word, for otherwise there is no difference between them. Such is also the case with the word Creator, 
when applied to God and the Causes. We say that in this illustration there are doubts. It should have been 
clearly shown, whether the scribe was the Creator of the essence (Jawhar) of pen, a preserver of it, as long 
as it remains a pen, and again a preserver of the writing after it is written, a Creator of it after it has come in 
touch with the pen, as we have just explained that God is the Creator of the essences (Jawahir) of everything 
which comes into contact with its causes, which are so called only by the usage. This is the reason why there 
is no creator but God — a reason which agrees with our feelings, reason and religion. Our feelings and reason 
see that there are things which produce others. 

The order found in the universe is of two kinds: that which God has put in the nature and disposition of 
things; and that which surround the universe from outside. This is quite clear in the movement of the heav¬ 
enly bodies. For it is evident that the sun and the moon, the day and night, and all other stars are obedient 
to us; and it is on this arrangement and order which God has put in their movements that our existence and 
that of all other things depends. So even if we imagine the least possible confusion in them, with them in any 
other position, size and rapidity of movement which God has made for them, all the existent things upon the 
earth would be destroyed. This is so because of the nature in which God has made them and the nature of the 
things which are effected by them. This is very clear in the effects of the sun and the moon upon things of this 
world; such also being the case with the rains, winds, seas and other tangible things. But the greater effect is 
produced upon plants, and upon a greater number, or all, on the animals. Moreover, it is apparent that had 
there not been those faculties which God has put in our bodies, as regulating them that could not exist even 
for a single moment after birth. But, we say, had there not been the faculties found in all the bodies of the 
animals, and plants and those found in the world by the movement of the heavenly bodies, then they would 
not have existed at all, not even for a twinkling of the eye. 

So praised be the “Sagacious, the Knowing” [Qur’an 67.14]. God has called our attention to this fact in 
His book, “And He has subjected the night and the day to your service; and the sun and the moon and the 
stars, which are compelled to serve by His Command” [Qur’an 77.14]; again, “Say, what think you, if God 
should cover you with perpetual night, until the day of Resurrection” [Qur’an 16.12]; and again, “Of His 
mercy, He has made you night and the day, that you may rest in the one, and may seek to obtain provision for 
yourselves of His abundance, by your industry; in the other” [Qur’an 28.71]; and, “And He obliges whatever 
is in heaven or on earth to serve you” [Qur’an 18.73]. Further He says, “He likewise compels the sun and 
the moon, which diligently perform their courses, to serve you; and have subjected the day and night to your 
service” [Qur’an 45.12]. There may be quoted many other verses on the subject. Had there been any wisdom 
in their existence by which God has favored us, and there would not have been those blessings for which we 
are to be grateful to Him. 
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The second answer to the objection is that we say that the things produced out of it are of two kinds: essenc¬ 
es and substances; and movements, hardness, coldness and all other accidents. The essences and substances are 
not created by any but God. Their causes effect the accidents of those essences, and not the essences themselves. 
For instance, man and woman are only the agents, while God is the real creator of the child, and the life in it. 
Such is also the case with agriculture. The earth is prepared and made ready for it, and the seed scattered in it. 
But it is God who produces the ear of the grain. So there is no creator but God, while created things are but 
essences. To this refer the words of God. “O men, a parable is propounded unto you, therefore, hearken unto it. 
Verily the idols which you invoke, besides God, can never create a single fly, although they may all assemble for 
the purpose; and if the fly snatch anything from them they cannot turn the same from it. Weak is the petitioner 
and the petitioned” [Qur’an 22.72]. This is where the unbeliever wanted to mislead Abraham, when he said, “I 
give life and kill” [Qur’an 22.260]. When Abraham saw that he could understand it, he at once turned to the 
conclusive argument and said, “Verily, God brings the sun from the east; do you bring it from the west.” 

On the whole, if the matter about the creator and the doer be understood on this wise, there would be no 
contradiction, either in TIadith or in reason. So we say that the word “Creator” does not apply to the created 
things by any near or far-fetched metaphor, for the meaning of the creator is the inventor of the essences. So 
God has said, “God created you, and that which you know” [Qur’an 2.260]. ft should be known that one 
who denies the effect of the causes on the results of them, also denies philosophy and all the sciences. For sci¬ 
ence is the knowledge of the things by their causes, and philosophy is the knowledge of hidden causes. To deny 
the causes altogether is a thing which is unintelligible to human reason, ft is to deny the Creator, not seen by 
us. For the unseen in this matter must always be understood by a reference to the seen. 

So those men can have no knowledge of God, when they admit that for every action there is an actor, ft 
being so, the agreement of the Muslims on the fact that there is no Creator but God cannot be perfect, if we 
understand by it the denial of the existence of an agent in the visible world. For from the existence of the agent 
in it, we have brought an argument for the Creator in the invisible world. But when we have once admitted 
the existence of the Creator in the invisible world, it becomes clear that there is no Creative agent except one 
by His command and will. It is also evident that we can perform our own deeds, and that one who takes up 
only one side of the question is wrong, as is the case with the Mutazilites and the Jabarites. Those who adopt 
the middle course, like the Asharites, for discovering the truth cannot find it. For they make no difference for 
a man between the trembling and the movement of his hand by intention. There is no meaning in their admit¬ 
ting that both the movements are not by ourselves. Because if they are not by ourselves we have no power 
to check them, so we are compelled to do them. Hence there is no difference between trembling of hand and 
voluntary movement, which they could call acquired. So their is no difference between them, except in their 
names, which never effect the things themselves. This is all clear by itself. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: Ibn Rushd. On the Harmony of Religions and Philosophy, in Arabic Kitab fasl al-maqal, 
with its appendix (Damina). 

Primary Source Citation: Averroes. The Philosophy and Theology of Averroes. Translated by Moham¬ 
med Jamil-al-Rahman. Baroda: A. G. Widgery, 1921, pp. 14-19, 122-131, 204-229, 242-249, 260-283, 
300-308. 


Magna Carta 

Also known as: Magna Charta, or Great Charter. 

Date: 1215 

The Magna Carta became the foundation of the English constitution and the basis of modern constitutional 
government. The document restricted the absolute power of the monarch. 

Prior to this time, kings had honored the practices of the feudal order, deferring certain rights and powers 
to their nobles. Certain privileges, freedoms, and representation had been established under the practices of feu¬ 
dal common-law custom. Henry II, who ruled from 1154 to 1189, had implemented numerous legal reforms. 
His son, King John Lackland (1199-1216), had lost Normandy and most of the holdings on the continent at 
the Battle of the Bouvines in 1214. This led to his greater assertion of royal rights of power of the king and 
greater taxation, due to the cost of war. In 1213 he imposed a new tax on knights, after which the barons led 
an open rebellion against the king. Those rebellious against the monarch included the clergy, the nobility, and 
the citizens of London—a free city. 

The feudal barons had a list of grievances and rights. The initial document was drawn up and with the 
help of Stephen Langton, the archbishop of Canterbury, in November 1214. 

The rebellion between the nobles and the king ended with the king’s loss at the Battle of Runnymede, a 
meadow near Windsor in Surrey County, England. There the king was forced by the barons to sign a newly 
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redrafted document, which included more rights and demands, on ]une 15, 1215. This document was called 
the Great Charter, or, as it was written in Latin, the Magna Carta. 

The Magna Carta asserted the authorities and rights of the English aristocracy and the independence of 
the church. It reestablished feudal common-law custom and the privileges of free cities, such as London. To 
a lesser extent it implied the rights of subject people. Rights were granted, such as the right not to be jailed 
without charges, or habeas corpus, and the right to a trial by jury. It reestablished other rights that were 
formally recognized. 

To enforce the charter a tribunal of 25 barons was established to hear complaints of the king breaking 
any of the rules of the charter. This tribunal had the legal power to use any means necessary against the 
king. King John immediately appealed to Pope Innocent III to annul the Magna Carta, which he said was 
signed under duress and force of arms. It was annulled by the pope on August 24, 1215. 

The Magna Carta was reinstated with changes in 1216, 1217, and 1225 and became the framework on 
which modern constitutional government was founded. 

PREAMBLE 

John, by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and count of 
Anjou, to the archbishop, bishops, abbots, earls, barons, justiciaries, foresters, sheriffs, stewards, servants, 
and to all his bailiffs and liege subjects, greetings. Know that, having regard to God and for the salvation of 
our soul, and those of all our ancestors and heirs, and unto the honor of God and the advancement of his 
holy Church and for the rectifying of our realm, we have granted as underwritten by advice of our venerable 
fathers, Stephen, archbishop of Canterbury, primate of all England and cardinal of the holy Roman Church, 
Henry, archbishop of Dublin, William of London, Peter of Winchester, Jocelyn of Bath and Glastonbury, 
Hugh of Lincoln, Walter of Worcester, William of Coventry, Benedict of Rochester, bishops; of Master Pan- 
dulf, subdeacon and member of the household of our lord the Pope, of brother Aymeric (master of the Knights 
of the Temple in England), and of the illustrious men William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, William, earl of 
Salisbury, William, earl of Warenne, William, earl of Arundel, Alan of Galloway (constable of Scotland), 
Waren Fitz Gerold, Peter Fitz Herbert, Hubert De Burgh (seneschal of Poitou), Hugh de Neville, Matthew Fitz 
Herbert, Thomas Basset, Alan Basset, Philip d’Aubigny, Robert of Roppesley, John Marshal, John Fitz Hugh, 
and others, our liegemen. 

1. In the first place we have granted to God, and by this our present charter confirmed for us and our 
heirs forever that the English Church shall be free, and shall have her rights entire, and her liberties invio¬ 
late; and we will that it be thus observed; which is apparent from this that the freedom of elections, which is 
reckoned most important and very essential to the English Church, we, of our pure and unconstrained will, 
did grant, and did by our charter confirm and did obtain the ratification of the same from our lord, Pope 
Innocent III, before the quarrel arose between us and our barons: and this we will observe, and our will is 
that it be observed in good faith by our heirs forever. We have also granted to all freemen of our kingdom, 
for us and our heirs forever, all the underwritten liberties, to be had and held by them and their heirs, of us 
and our heirs forever. 

2. If any of our earls or barons, or others holding of us in chief by military service shall have died, and 
at the time of his death his heir shall be full of age and owe “relief”, he shall have his inheritance by the old 
relief, to wit, the heir or heirs of an earl, for the whole baroncy of an earl by £100; the heir or heirs of a baron, 
£100 for a whole barony; the heir or heirs of a knight, 100s, at most, and whoever owes less let him give less, 
according to the ancient custom of fees. 

3. If, however, the heir of any one of the aforesaid has been under age and in wardship, let him have his 
inheritance without relief and without fine when he comes of age. 

4. The guardian of the land of an heir who is thus under age, shall take from the land of the heir nothing 
but reasonable produce, reasonable customs, and reasonable services, and that without destruction or waste 
of men or goods; and if we have committed the wardship of the lands of any such minor to the sheriff, or to 
any other who is responsible to us for its issues, and he has made destruction or waster of what he holds in 
wardship, we will take of him amends, and the land shall be committed to two lawful and discreet men of that 
fee, who shall be responsible for the issues to us or to him to whom we shall assign them; and if we have given 
or sold the wardship of any such land to anyone and he has therein made destruction or waste, he shall lose 
that wardship, and it shall be transferred to two lawful and discreet men of that fief, who shall be responsible 
to us in like manner as aforesaid. 

5. The guardian, moreover, so long as he has the wardship of the land, shall keep up the houses, parks, 
fishponds, tanks, mills, and other things pertaining to the land, out of the issues of the same land; and he shall 
restore to the heir, when he has come to full age, all his land, stocked with ploughs and wainage, according as 
the season of husbandry shall require, and the issues of the land can reasonable bear. 

6. Heirs shall be married without disparagement, yet so that before the marriage takes place the nearest 
in blood to that heir shall have notice. 
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7. A widow, after the death of her husband, shall forth-with and without difficulty have her marriage por¬ 
tion and inheritance; nor shall she give anything for her dower, or for her marriage portion, or for the inheritance 
which her husband and she held on the day of the death of that husband; and she may remain in the house of 
her husband for forty days after his death, within which time her dower shall be assigned to her. 

8. No widow shall be compelled to marry, so long as she prefers to live without a husband; provided 
always that she gives security not to marry without our consent, if she holds of us, or without the consent of 
the lord of whom she holds, if she holds of another. 

9. Neither we nor our bailiffs will seize any land or rent for any debt, as long as the chattels of the debtor 
are sufficient to repay the debt; nor shall the sureties of the debtor be distrained so long as the principal debtor 
is able to satisfy the debt; and if the principal debtor shall fail to pay the debt, having nothing wherewith to 
pay it, then the sureties shall answer for the debt; and let them have the lands and rents of the debtor, if they 
desire them, until they are indemnified for the debt which they have paid for him, unless the principal debtor 
can show proof that he is discharged thereof as against the said sureties. 

10. If one who has borrowed from the Jews any sum, great or small, die before that loan be repaid, the 
debt shall not bear interest while the heir is under age, of whomsoever he may hold; and if the debt fall into 
our hands, we will not take anything except the principal sum contained in the bond. 

11. And if anyone die indebted to the Jews, his wife shall have her dower and pay nothing of that debt; 
and if any children of the deceased are left under age, necessaries shall be provided for them in keeping with 
the holding of the deceased; and out of the residue the debt shall be paid, reserving, however, service due to 
feudal lords; in like manner let it be done touching debts due to others than Jews. 

12. No scutage not aid shall be imposed on our kingdom, unless by common counsel of our kingdom, 
except for ransoming our person, for making our eldest son a knight, and for once marrying our eldest 
daughter; and for these there shall not be levied more than a reasonable aid. In like manner it shall be done 
concerning aids from the city of London. 

13. And the city of London shall have all its ancient liberties and free customs, as well by land as by water; 
furthermore, we decree and grant that all other cities, boroughs, towns, and ports shall have all their liberties 
and free customs. 

14. And for obtaining the common counsel of the kingdom anent the assessing of an aid (except in 
the three cases aforesaid) or of a scutage, we will cause to be summoned the archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
earls, and greater barons, severally by our letters; and we will moreover cause to be summoned generally, 
through our sheriffs and bailiffs, and others who hold of us in chief, for a fixed date, namely, after the 
expiry of at least forty days, and at a fixed place; and in all letters of such summons we will specify the 
reason of the summons. And when the summons has thus been made, the business shall proceed on the 
day appointed, according to the counsel of such as are present, although not all who were summoned have 
come. 

15. We will not for the future grant to anyone license to take an aid from his own free tenants, except 
to ransom his person, to make his eldest son a knight, and once to marry his eldest daughter; and on each of 
these occasions there shall be levied only a reasonable aid. 

16. No one shall be distrained for performance of greater service for a knight’s fee, or for any other free 
tenement, than is due therefrom. 

17. Common pleas shall not follow our court, but shall be held in some fixed place. 

18. Inquests of novel disseisin, of mort d’ancestor, and of darrein presentment shall not be held elsewhere 
than in their own county courts, and that in manner following; We, or, if we should be out of the realm, our 
chief justiciar, will send two justiciaries through every county four times a year, who shall alone with four 
knights of the county chosen by the county, hold the said assizes in the county court, on the day and in the 
place of meeting of that court. 

19. And if any of the said assizes cannot be taken on the day of the county court, let there remain of the 
knights and freeholders, who were present at the county court on that day, as many as may be required for 
the efficient making of judgments, according as the business be more or less. 

20. A freeman shall not be amerced for a slight offense, except in accordance with the degree of the 
offense; and for a grave offense he shall be amerced in accordance with the gravity of the offense, yet saving 
always his “contentment”; and a merchant in the same way, saving his “merchandise”; and a villein shall be 
amerced in the same way, saving his “wainage” if they have fallen into our mercy: and none of the aforesaid 
amercements shall be imposed except by the oath of honest men of the neighborhood. 

21. Earls and barons shall not be amerced except through their peers, and only in accordance with the 
degree of the offense. 

22. A clerk shall not be amerced in respect of his lay holding except after the manner of the others afore¬ 
said; further, he shall not be amerced in accordance with the extent of his ecclesiastical benefice. 

23. No village or individual shall be compelled to make bridges at river banks, except those who from of 
old were legally bound to do so. 

24. No sheriff, constable, coroners, or others of our bailiffs, shall hold pleas of our Crown. 
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25. All counties, hundred, wapentakes, and trithings (except our demesne manors) shall remain at the old 
rents, and without any additional payment. 

26. If anyone holding of us a lay fief shall die, and our sheriff or bailiff shall exhibit our letters patent 
of summons for a debt which the deceased owed us, it shall be lawful for our sheriff or bailiff to attach and 
enroll the chattels of the deceased, found upon the lay fief, to the value of that debt, at the sight of law wor¬ 
thy men, provided always that nothing whatever be thence removed until the debt which is evident shall be 
fully paid to us; and the residue shall be left to the executors to fulfill the will of the deceased; and if there 
be nothing due from him to us, all the chattels shall go to the deceased, saving to his wife and children their 
reasonable shares. 

27. If any freeman shall die intestate, his chattels shall be distributed by the hands of his nearest kins¬ 
folk and friends, under supervision of the Church, saving to every one the debts which the deceased owed 
to him. 

28. No constable or other bailiff of ours shall take corn or other provisions from anyone without imme¬ 
diately tendering money therefor, unless he can have postponement thereof by permission of the seller. 

29. No constable shall compel any knight to give money in lieu of castle-guard, when he is willing to 
perform it in his own person, or (if he himself cannot do it from any reasonable cause) then by another 
responsible man. Further, if we have led or sent him upon military service, he shall be relieved from guard in 
proportion to the time during which he has been on service because of us. 

30. No sheriff or bailiff of ours, or other person, shall take the horses or carts of any freeman for trans¬ 
port duty, against the will of the said freeman. 

31. Neither we nor our bailiffs shall take, for our castles or for any other work of ours, wood which is 
not ours, against the will of the owner of that wood. 

32. We will not retain beyond one year and one day, the lands those who have been convicted of felony, 
and the lands shall thereafter be handed over to the lords of the fiefs. 

33. All kydells for the future shall be removed altogether from Thames and Medway, and throughout all 
England, except upon the seashore. 

34. The writ which is called praecipe shall not for the future be issued to anyone, regarding any tenement 
whereby a freeman may lose his court. 

35. Let there be one measure of wine throughout our whole realm; and one measure of ale; and one mea¬ 
sure of corn, to wit, “the London quarter”; and one width of cloth (whether dyed, or russet, or “halberget”), 
to wit, two ells within the selvedges; of weights also let it be as of measures. 

36. Nothing in future shall be given or taken for awrit of inquisition of life or limbs, but freely it shall be 
granted, and never denied. 

37. If anyone holds of us by fee-farm, either by socage or by burage, or of any other land by knight’s 
service, we will not (by reason of that fee-farm, socage, or burage), have the wardship of the heir, or of such 
land of his as if of the fief of that other; nor shall we have wardship of that fee-farm, socage, or burage, unless 
such fee-farm owes knight’s service. We will not by reason of any small serjeancy which anyone may hold of 
us by the service of rendering to us knives, arrows, or the like, have wardship of his heir or of the land which 
he holds of another lord by knight’s service. 

38. No bailiff for the future shall, upon his own unsupported complaint, put anyone to his “law”, with¬ 
out credible witnesses brought for this purpose. 

39. No freemen shall be taken or imprisoned or disseised or exiled or in any way destroyed, nor will we 
go upon him nor send upon him, except by the lawful judgment of his peers or by the law of the land. 

40. To no one will we sell, to no one will we refuse or delay, right or justice. 

41. All merchants shall have safe and secure exit from En-gland, and entry to England, with the right 
to tarry there and to move about as well by land as by water, for buying and selling by the ancient and 
right customs, quit from all evil tolls, except (in time of war) such merchants as are of the land at war with 
us. And if such are found in our land at the beginning of the war, they shall be detained, without injury to 
their bodies or goods, until information be received by us, or by our chief justiciar, how the merchants of 
our land found in the land at war with us are treated; and if our men are safe there, the others shall be safe 
in our land. 

42. It shall be lawful in future for anyone (excepting always those imprisoned or outlawed in accordance 
with the law of the kingdom, and natives of any country at war with us, and merchants, who shall be treated 
as if above provided) to leave our kingdom and to return, safe and secure by land and water, except for a short 
period in time of war, on grounds of public policy- reserving always the allegiance due to us. 

43. If anyone holding of some escheat (such as the honor of Wallingford, Nottingham, Boulogne, Lan¬ 
caster, or of other escheats which are in our hands and are baronies) shall die, his heir shall give no other 
relief, and perform no other service to us than he would have done to the baron if that barony had been in the 
baron’s hand; and we shall hold it in the same manner in which the baron held it. 

44. Men who dwell without the forest need not henceforth come before our justiciaries of the forest upon 
a general summons, unless they are in plea, or sureties of one or more, who are attached for the forest. 
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45. We will appoint as justices, constables, sheriffs, or bailiffs only such as know the law of the realm and 
mean to observe it well. 

46. All barons who have founded abbeys, concerning which they hold charters from the kings of England, 
or of which they have long continued possession, shall have the wardship of them, when vacant, as they 
ought to have. 

47. All forests that have been made such in our time shall forthwith be disafforsted; and a similar course 
shall be followed with regard to river banks that have been placed “in defense” by us in our time. 

48. All evil customs connected with forests and warrens, foresters and warreners, sheriffs and their offi¬ 
cers, river banks and their wardens, shall immediately by inquired into in each county by twelve sworn 
knights of the same county chosen by the honest men of the same county, and shall, within forty days of the 
said inquest, be utterly abolished, so as never to be restored, provided always that we previously have intima¬ 
tion thereof, or our justiciar, if we should not be in England. 

49. We will immediately restore all hostages and charters delivered to us by Englishmen, as sureties of the 
peace of faithful service. 

50. We will entirely remove from their bailiwicks, the relations of Gerard of Athee (so that in future they 
shall have no bailiwick in England); namely, Engelard of Cigogne, Peter, Guy, and Andrew of Chanceaux, Guy 
of Cigogne, Geoffrey of Martigny with his brothers, Philip Mark with his brothers and his nephew Geoffrey, 
and the whole brood of the same. 

51. As soon as peace is restored, we will banish from the kingdom all foreign born knights, crossbowmen, 
serjeants, and mercenary soldiers who have come with horses and arms to the kingdom’s hurt. 

52. If anyone has been dispossessed or removed by us, without the legal judgment of his peers, from his 
lands, castles, franchises, or from his right, we will immediately restore them to him; and if a dispute arise 
over this, then let it be decided by the five and twenty barons of whom mention is made below in the clause 
for securing the peace. Moreover, for all those possessions, from which anyone has, without the lawful judg¬ 
ment of his peers, been disseised or removed, by our father, King Elenry, or by our brother, King Richard, and 
which we retain in our hand (or which as possessed by others, to whom we are bound to warrant them) we 
shall have respite until the usual term of crusaders; excepting those things about which a plea has been raised, 
or an inquest made by our order, before our taking of the cross; but as soon as we return from the expedition, 
we will immediately grant full justice therein. 

53. We shall have, moreover, the same respite and in the same manner in rendering justice concerning 
the disafforestation or retention of those forests which Elenry our father and Richard our brother affor¬ 
ested, and concerning the wardship of lands which are of the fief of another (namely, such wardships as we 
have hitherto had by reason of a fief which anyone held of us by knight’s service), and concerning abbeys 
founded on other fiefs than our own, in which the lord of the fee claims to have right; and when we have 
returned, or if we desist from our expedition, we will immediately grant full justice to all who complain of 
such things. 

54. No one shall be arrested or imprisoned upon the appeal of a woman, for the death of any other 
than her husband. 

55. All fines made with us unjustly and against the law of the land, and all amercements, imposed unjustly 
and against the law of the land, shall be entirely remitted, or else it shall be done concerning them according to 
the decision of the five and twenty barons whom mention is made below in the clause for securing the peace, 
or according to the judgment of the majority of the same, along with the aforesaid Stephen, archbishop of 
Canterbury, if he can be present, and such others as he may wish to bring with him for this purpose, and if 
he cannot be present the business shall nevertheless proceed without him, provided always that if any one or 
more of the aforesaid five and twenty barons are in a similar suit, they shall be removed as far as concerns this 
particular judgment, others being substituted in their places after having been selected by the rest of the same 
five and twenty for this purpose only, and after having been sworn. 

56. If we have disseised or removed Welshmen from lands or liberties, or other things, without the legal 
judgment of their peers in England or in Wales, they shall be immediately restored to them; and if a dispute 
arise over this, then let it be decided in the marches by the judgment of their peers; for the tenements in Eng¬ 
land according to the law of England, for tenements in Wales according to the law of Wales, and for tenements 
in the marches according to the law of the marches. Welshmen shall do the same to us and ours. 

57. Further, for all those possessions from which any Welshman has, without the lawful judgment of 
his peers, been disseised or removed by King Henry our father, or King Richard our brother, and which we 
retain in our hand (or which are possessed by others, and which we ought to warrant), we will have respite 
until the usual term of crusaders; excepting those things about which a plea has been raised or an inquest 
made by our order before we took the cross; but as soon as we return (or if perchance we desist from our 
expedition), we will immediately grant full justice in accordance with the laws of the Welsh and in relation 
to the foresaid regions. 

58. We will immediately give up the son of Llywelyn and all the hostages of Wales, and the charters deliv¬ 
ered to us as security for the peace. 
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59. We will do towards Alexander, king of Scots, concerning the return of his sisters and his hostages, 
and concerning his franchises, and his right, in the same manner as we shall do towards our other barons of 
England, unless it ought to be otherwise according to the charters which we hold from William his father, 
formerly king of Scots; and this shall be according to the judgment of his peers in our court. 

60. Moreover, all these aforesaid customs and liberties, the observances of which we have granted in our 
kingdom as far as pertains to us towards our men, shall be observed by all of our kingdom, as well clergy as 
laymen, as far as pertains to them towards their men. 

61. Since, moreover, for God and the amendment of our kingdom and for the better allaying of the 
quarrel that has arisen between us and our barons, we have granted all these concessions, desirous that 
they should enjoy them in complete and firm endurance forever, we give and grant to them the underwrit¬ 
ten security, namely, that the barons choose five and twenty barons of the kingdom, whomsoever they will, 
who shall be bound with all their might, to observe and hold, and cause to be observed, the peace and 
liberties we have granted and confirmed to them by this our present Charter, so that if we, or our justiciar, 
or our bailiffs or any one of our officers, shall in anything be at fault towards anyone, or shall have broken 
any one of the articles of this peace or of this security, and the offense be notified to four barons of the 
foresaid five and twenty, the said four barons shall repair to us (or our justiciar, if we are out of the realm) 
and, laying the transgression before us, petition to have that transgression redressed without delay. And if 
we shall not have corrected the transgression (or, in the event of our being out of the realm, if our justiciar 
shall not have corrected it) within forty days, reckoning from the time it has been intimated to us (or to 
our justiciar, if we should be out of the realm), the four barons aforesaid shall refer that matter to the rest 
of the five and twenty barons, and those five and twenty barons shall, together with the community of the 
whole realm, distrain and distress us in all possible ways, namely, by seizing our castles, lands, possessions, 
and in any other way they can, until redress has been obtained as they deem fit, saving harmless our own 
person, and the persons of our queen and children; and when redress has been obtained, they shall resume 
their old relations towards us. And let whoever in the country desires it, swear to obey the orders of the 
said five and twenty barons for the execution of all the aforesaid matters, and along with them, to molest 
us to the utmost of his power; and we publicly and freely grant leave to everyone who wishes to swear, and 
we shall never forbid anyone to swear. All those, moreover, in the land who of themselves and of their own 
accord are unwilling to swear to the twenty five to help them in constraining and molesting us, we shall by 
our command compel the same to swear to the effect foresaid. And if any one of the five and twenty barons 
shall have died or departed from the land, or be incapacitated in any other manner which would prevent the 
foresaid provisions being carried out, those of the said twenty five barons who are left shall choose another 
in his place according to their own judgment, and he shall be sworn in the same way as the others. Further, 
in all matters, the execution of which is entrusted to these twenty five barons, if perchance these twenty 
five are present and disagree about anything, or if some of them, after being summoned, are unwilling or 
unable to be present, that which the majority of those present ordain or command shall be held as fixed and 
established, exactly as if the whole twenty five had concurred in this; and the said twenty five shall swear 
that they will faithfully observe all that is aforesaid, and cause it to be observed with all their might. And 
we shall procure nothing from anyone, directly or indirectly, whereby any part of these concessions and 
liberties might be revoked or diminished; and if any such things has been procured, let it be void and null, 
and we shall never use it personally or by another. 

62. And all the will, hatreds, and bitterness that have arisen between us and our men, clergy and lay, 
from the date of the quarrel, we have completely remitted and pardoned to everyone. Moreover, all trespasses 
occasioned by the said quarrel, from Easter in the sixteenth year of our reign till the restoration of peace, 
we have fully remitted to all, both clergy and laymen, and completely forgiven, as far as pertains to us. And 
on this head, we have caused to be made for them letters testimonial patent of the lord Stephen, archbishop 
of Canterbury, of the lord Efenry, archbishop of Dublin, of the bishops aforesaid, and of Master Pandulf as 
touching this security and the concessions aforesaid. 

63. Wherefore we will and firmly order that the English Church be free, and that the men in our kingdom 
have and hold all the aforesaid liberties, rights, and concessions, well and peaceably, freely and quietly, fully 
and wholly, for themselves and their heirs, of us and our heirs, in all respects and in all places forever, as is 
aforesaid. An oath, moreover, has been taken, as well on our part as on the art of the barons, that all these 
conditions aforesaid shall be kept in good faith and without evil intent. Given under our hand-the above 
named and many others being witnesses-in the meadow which is called Runnymede, between Windsor and 
Staines, on the fifteenth day of June, in the seventeenth year of our reign. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: “Magna Carta.” Facts On File, Inc. Ancient and Medieval History Online, www. 
fofweb.com. 

Primary Source Citation: “Magna Carta.” Facts On File, Inc. Ancient and Medieval History Online. 
www.fofweb.com. 
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Saint Thomas Aquinas: Summa theologica 

Also known as: Summa theologiae 
Date: 1265-1274 

A philosophical treatise ivritten by Roman Catholic theologian and philosopher Saint Thomas Aquinas from 
approximately 1265 to 1274, it summarized Christian theology in its entirety. The work was divided into 
three parts, with the first treating the existence and nature of God; the second, ethical and moral questions; 
and the third, Christ, the Sacraments, and the salvation of man’s soul. Throughout the work Aquinas’s argu¬ 
ments were aided by the methodology of Aristotelian logic, whereby ultimate causes were deduced from facts 
based on experience. At the same time, Aquinas relied on divine revelation, or the Holy Scriptures, for his 
ultimate conclusions about the Christian faith. The work has been the basis, up to the present day, for the 
teachings of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The following entry contains an excerpt from the original document. 

QUESTION 27 

OF THE CAUSE OF LOVE 

(In Four Articles) 

We must now consider the cause of love: and under this head there are 
four points of inquiry: 

(1) Whether good is the only cause of love? 

(2) Whether knowledge is a cause of love? 

(3) Whether likeness is a cause of love? 

(4) Whether any other passion of the soul is a cause of love? 

FIRST ARTICLE [I-II, Q. 27, ART. 1] 

Whether Good Is the Only Cause of Love? 

Objection 1: It would seem that good is not the only cause of love. For good does not cause love, except 
because it is loved. But it happens that evil also is loved, according to Ps. 10:6: “He that loveth iniquity, hateth 
his own soul”: else, every love would be good. Therefore good is not the only cause of love. 

Obj. 2: Further, the Philosopher says (Rhet. ii, 4) that “we love those who acknowledge their evils.” 
Therefore it seems that evil is the cause of love. 

Obj. 3: Further, Dionysius says (Div. Nom. iv) that not “the good” only but also “the beautiful is beloved 
by all.” 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Trin. viii, 3): “Assuredly the good alone is beloved.” Therefore good 
alone is the cause of love. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 26, A. 1), Love belongs to the appetitive power which is a passive 
faculty. Wherefore its object stands in relation to it as the cause of its movement or act. Therefore the cause 
of love must needs be love’s object. Now the proper object of love is the good; because, as stated above (Q. 
26, AA. 1, 2), love implies a certain connaturalness or complacency of the lover for the thing beloved, and to 
everything, that thing is a good, which is akin and proportionate to it. It follows, therefore, that good is the 
proper cause of love. 

Reply Obj. 1: Evil is never loved except under the aspect of good, that is to say, in so far as it is good in 
some respect, and is considered as being good simply. And thus a certain love is evil, in so far as it tends to that 
which is not simply a true good. It is in this way that man “loves iniquity,” inasmuch as, by means of iniquity, 
some good is gained; pleasure, for instance, or money, or such like. 

Reply Obj. 2: Those who acknowledge their evils, are beloved, not for their evils, but because they 
acknowledge them, for it is a good thing to acknowledge one’s faults, in so far as it excludes insincerity or 
hypocrisy. 

Reply Obj. 3: The beautiful is the same as the good, and they differ in aspect only. For since good is what 
all seek, the notion of good is that which calms the desire; while the notion of the beautiful is that which calms 
the desire, by being seen or known. Consequently those senses chiefly regard the beautiful, which are the 
most cognitive, viz. sight and hearing, as ministering to reason; for we speak of beautiful sights and beautiful 
sounds. But in reference to the other objects of the other senses, we do not use the expression “beautiful,” 
for we do not speak of beautiful tastes, and beautiful odors. Thus it is evident that beauty adds to goodness 
a relation to the cognitive faculty: so that “good” means that which simply pleases the appetite; while the 
“beautiful” is something pleasant to apprehend. 

SECOND ARTICLE [I-II, Q. 27, ART. 2] 

Whether Knowledge Is a Cause of Love? 
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Objection 1: It would seem that knowledge is not a cause of love. For it is due to love that a thing is 
sought. But some things are sought without being known, for instance, the sciences; for since “to have them is 
the same as to know them,” as Augustine says (QQ. 83, qu. 35), if we knew them we should have them, and 
should not seek them. Therefore knowledge is not the cause of love. 

Obj. 2: Further, to love what we know not seems like loving something more than we know it. But some 
things are loved more than they are known: thus in this life God can be loved in Flimself, but cannot be known 
in Flimself. Therefore knowledge is not the cause of love. 

Obj. 3: Further, if knowledge were the cause of love, there would be no love, where there is no knowledge. 
But in all things there is love, as Dionysius says (Div. Nom. iv); whereas there is not knowledge in all things. 
Therefore knowledge is not the cause of love. 

On the contrary, Augustine proves (De Trin. x, 1, 2) that “none can love what he does not know.” 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), good is the cause of love, as being its object. But good is not 
the object of the appetite, except as apprehended. And therefore love demands some apprehension of the 
good that is loved. For this reason the Philosopher (Ethic, ix, 5, 12) says that bodily sight is the beginning 
of sensitive love: and in like manner the contemplation of spiritual beauty or goodness is the beginning 
of spiritual love. Accordingly knowledge is the cause of love for the same reason as good is, which can be 
loved only if known. 

Reply Obj. 1: Fie who seeks science, is not entirely without knowledge thereof: but knows something about 
it already in some respect, either in a general way, or in some one of its effects, or from having heard it com¬ 
mended, as Augustine says (De Trin. x, 1, 2). But to have it is not to know it thus, but to know it perfectly. 

Reply Obj. 2: Something is required for the perfection of knowledge, that is not requisite for the per¬ 
fection of love. For knowledge belongs to the reason, whose function it is to distinguish things which in 
reality are united, and to unite together, after a fashion, things that are distinct, by comparing one with 
another. Consequently the perfection of knowledge requires that man should know distinctly all that is 
in a thing, such as its parts, powers, and properties. On the other hand, love is in the appetitive power, 
which regards a thing as it is in itself: wherefore it suffices, for the perfection of love, that a thing be loved 
according as it is known in itself. Hence it is, therefore, that a thing is loved more than it is known; since 
it can be loved perfectly, even without being perfectly known. This is most evident in regard to the sci¬ 
ences, which some love through having a certain general knowledge of them: for instance, they know that 
rhetoric is a science that enables man to persuade others; and this is what they love in rhetoric. The same 
applies to the love of God. 

Reply Obj. 3: Even natural love, which is in all things, is caused by a kind of knowledge, not indeed exist¬ 
ing in natural things themselves, but in Him Who created their nature, as stated above (Q. 26, A. 1; cf. I, Q. 
6, A. 1, ad 2). 

THIRD ARTICLE [I-II, Q. 27, ART. 3] 

Whether Likeness Is a Cause of Love? 

Objection 1: It would seem that likeness is not a cause of love. For the same thing is not the cause of 
contraries. But likeness is the cause of hatred; for it is written (Prov. 13:10) that “among the proud there are 
always contentions”; and the Philosopher says(Ethic. viii, 1) that “potters quarrel with one another.” There¬ 
fore likeness is not a cause of love. 

Obj. 2: Further, Augustine says (Confess, iv, 14) that “a man loves in another that which he would not be 
himself: thus he loves an actor, but would not himself be an actor.” But it would not be so, if likeness were the 
proper cause of love; for in that case a man would love in another, that which he possesses himself, or would 
like to possess. Therefore likeness is not a cause of love. 

Obj. 3: Further, everyone loves that which he needs, even if he have it not: thus a sick man loves health, 
and a poor man loves riches. But in so far as he needs them and lacks them, he is unlike them. Therefore not 
only likeness but also unlikeness is a cause of love. 

Obj. 4: Further, the Philosopher says (Rhet. ii, 4) that “we love those who bestow money and health on 
us; and also those who retain their friendship for the dead.” But all are not such. Therefore likeness is not a 
cause of love. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ecclus. 13:19): “Every beast loveth its like.” 

I answer that, Likeness, properly speaking, is a cause of love. But it must be observed that likeness 
between things is twofold. One kind of likeness arises from each thing having the same quality actually: for 
example, two things possessing the quality of whiteness are said to be alike. Another kind of likeness arises 
from one thing having potentially and by way of inclination, a quality which the other has actually: thus we 
may say that a heavy body existing outside its proper place is like another heavy body that exists in its proper 
place: or again, according as potentiality bears a resemblance to its act; since act is contained, in a manner, in 
the potentiality itself. 

Accordingly the first kind of likeness causes love of friendship or well-being. For the very fact that two 
men are alike, having, as it were, one form, makes them to be, in a manner, one in that form: thus two men 
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are one thing in the species of humanity, and two white men are one thing in whiteness. Hence the affections 
of one tend to the other, as being one with him; and he wishes good to him as to himself. But the second kind 
of likeness causes love of concupiscence, or friendship founded on usefulness or pleasure: because whatever is 
in potentiality, as such, has the desire for its act; and it takes pleasure in its realization, if it be a sentient and 
cognitive being. 

Now it has been stated above (Q. 26, A. 4), that in the love of concupiscence, the lover, properly speak¬ 
ing, loves himself, in willing the good that he desires. But a man loves himself more than another: because 
he is one with himself substantially, whereas with another he is one only in the likeness of some form. 
Consequently, if this other’s likeness to him arising from the participation of a form, hinders him from gain¬ 
ing the good that he loves, he becomes hateful to him, not for being like him, but for hindering him from 
gaining his own good. This is why “potters quarrel among themselves,” because they hinder one another’s 
gain: and why “there are contentions among the proud,” because they hinder one another in attaining the 
position they covet. 

Hence the Reply to the First Objection is evident. 

Reply Obj. 2: Even when a man loves in another what he loves not in himself, there is a certain likeness 
of proportion: because as the latter is to that which is loved in him, so is the former to that which he loves in 
himself: for instance, if a good singer love a good writer, we can see a likeness of proportion, inasmuch as each 
one has that which is becoming to him in respect of his art. 

Reply Obj. 3: He that loves what he needs, bears a likeness to what he loves, as potentiality bears a like¬ 
ness to its act, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 4: According to the same likeness of potentiality to its act, the illiberal man loves the 
man who is liberal, in so far as he expects from him something which he desires. The same applies to the 
man who is constant in his friendship as compared to one who is inconstant. For in either case friend¬ 
ship seems to be based on usefulness. We might also say that although not all men have these virtues in 
the complete habit, yet they have them according to certain seminal principles in the reason, in force of 
which principles the man who is not virtuous loves the virtuous man, as being in conformity with his own 
natural reason. 

FOURTH ARTICLE [I-II, Q. 27, ART. 4] 

Whether Any Other Passion of the Soul Is a Cause of Love? 

Objection 1: It would seem that some other passion can be the cause of love. For the Philosopher (Ethic, 
viii, 3) says that some are loved for the sake of the pleasure they give. But pleasure is a passion. Therefore 
another passion is a cause of love. 

Obj. 2: Further, desire is a passion. But we love some because we desire to receive something from them: 
as happens in every friendship based on usefulness. Therefore another passion is a cause of love. 

Obj. 3: Further, Augustine says (De Trin. x, 1): “When we have no hope of getting a thing, we love it but 
half-heartedly or not at all, even if we see how beautiful it is.” Therefore hope too is a cause of love. 

On the contrary, All the other emotions of the soul are caused by love, as Augustine says (De Civ. Dei 
xiv, 7, 9). 

I answer that, There is no other passion of the soul that does not presuppose love of some kind. The rea¬ 
son is that every other passion of the soul implies either movement towards something, or rest in something. 
Now every movement towards something, or rest in something, arises from some kinship or aptness to that 
thing; and in this does love consist. Therefore it is not possible for any other passion of the soul to be univer¬ 
sally the cause of every love. But it may happen that some other passion is the cause of some particular love: 
just as one good is the cause of another. 

Reply Obj. 1: When a man loves a thing for the pleasure it affords, his love is indeed caused by pleasure; 
but that very pleasure is caused, in its turn, by another preceding love; for none takes pleasure save in that 
which is loved in some way. 

Reply Obj. 2: Desire for a thing always presupposes love for that thing. But desire of one thing can be 
the cause of another thing’s being loved; thus he that desires money, for this reason loves him from whom he 
receives it. 

Reply Obj. 3: Hope causes or increases love; both by reason of pleasure, because it causes pleasure; and 
by reason of desire, because hope strengthens desire, since we do not desire so intensely that which we have 
no hope of receiving. Nevertheless hope itself is of a good that is loved. 
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The Travels of Marco Polo 

Date: c. 1271-1298 

With the influence of the Golden Horde in eastern Europe, Europeans became more aware of and concerned 
with Asian issues. Papal and political diplomatic missions were sent out, such as that of the Italian Giovanni 
da Pian del Carpini in 1245-47 and the Flemish William of Rubrouck in 1253-55. European traders followed. 
In 1271-75, Italian merchants Maffeo Polo, Niccolo Polo, and Marco Polo traveled across Central Asia 
to Cambaluc (present-day Beijing), the new Mongol capital founded by Genghis’s successor Kubilai Khan. 
Marco Polo, in 1275-92, explored on behalf of the khan, visiting other parts of China, Tibet, Southeast Asia, 
Indonesia, Mongolia, and possibly Siberia. His book, The Travels of Marco Polo, with descriptions of Mongol 
customs, was influential in Europe over the next two centuries and influenced Christopher Columbus in his 
1492 attempt to reach the Orient by way of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document. 

BOOK I: CHAPTER LX. 

CONCERNING THE KAAN’S PALACE OF CHAGANNOR. 

At the end of those three days you find a city called CHAGAN NOR [which is as much as to say White Pool], 
at which there is a great Palace of the Grand Kaan’s; and he likes much to reside there on account of the Lakes 
and Rivers in the neighbourhood, which are the haunt of swans and of a great variety of other birds. The 
adjoining plains too abound with cranes, partridges, pheasants, and other game birds, so that the Emperor 
takes all the more delight in staying there, in order to go a-hawking with his gerfalcons and other falcons, a 
sport of which he is very fond. 

There are five different kinds of cranes found in those tracts, as I shall tell you. First, there is one which is 
very big, and all over as black as a crow; the second kind again is all white, and is the biggest of all; its wings 
are really beautiful, for they are adorned with round eyes like those of a peacock, but of a resplendent golden 
colour, whilst the head is red and black on a white ground. The third kind is the same as ours. The fourth is a 
small kind, having at the ears beautiful long pendent feathers of red and black. The fifth kind is grey all over 
and of great size, with a handsome head, red and black. 

Near this city there is a valley in which the Emperor has had several little houses erected in which he keeps 
in mew a huge number of _cators_ which are what we call the Great Partridge. You would be astonished to 
see what a quantity there are, with men to take charge of them. So whenever the Kaan visits the place he is 
furnished with as many as he wants. 

CHAPTER LXI. 

OF THE CITY OF CHANDU, AND THE KAAN’S PALACE THERE. 

And when you have ridden three days from the city last mentioned, between north-east and north, you come to a 
city called CHANDU, which was built by the Kaan now reigning. There is at this place a very fine marble Palace, 
the rooms of which are all gilt and painted with figures of men and beasts and birds, and with a variety of trees 
and flowers, all executed with such exquisite art that you regard them with delight and astonishment. 

Round this Palace a wall is built, inclosing a compass of 16 miles, and inside the Park there are foun¬ 
tains and rivers and brooks, and beautiful meadows, with all kinds of wild animals (excluding such as are of 
ferocious nature), which the Emperor has procured and placed there to supply food for his gerfalcons and 
hawks, which he keeps there in mew. Of these there are more than 200 gerfalcons alone, without reckoning 
the other hawks. The Kaan himself goes every week to see his birds sitting in mew, and sometimes he rides 
through the park with a leopard behind him on his horse’s croup; and then if he sees any animal that takes 
his fancy, he slips his leopard at it, and the game when taken is made over to feed the hawks in mew. This 
he does for diversion. 

Moreover [at a spot in the Park where there is a charming wood] he has another Palace built of cane, of 
which I must give you a description. It is gilt all over, and most elaborately finished inside. [It is stayed on 
gilt and lackered columns, on each of which is a dragon all gilt, the tail of which is attached to the column 
whilst the head supports the architrave, and the claws likewise are stretched out right and left to support the 
architrave.] The roof, like the rest, is formed of canes, covered with a varnish so strong and excellent that no 
amount of rain will rot them. These canes are a good 3 palms in girth, and from 10 to 15 paces in length. 
[They are cut across at each knot, and then the pieces are split so as to form from each two hollow tiles, and 
with these the house is roofed; only every such tile of cane has to be nailed down to prevent the wind from lift¬ 
ing it.] In short, the whole Palace is built of these canes, which (I may mention) serve also for a great variety of 
other useful purposes. The construction of the Palace is so devised that it can be taken down and put up again 
with great celerity; and it can all be taken to pieces and removed whithersoever the Emperor may command. 
When erected, it is braced [against mishaps from the wind] by more than 200 cords of silk. 
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The Lord abides at this Park of his, dwelling sometimes in the Marble Palace and sometimes in the Cane 
Palace for three months of the year, to wit, June, July, and August; preferring this residence because it is by 
no means hot; in fact it is a very cool place. When the 28th day of [the Moon of] August arrives he takes his 
departure, and the Cane Palace is taken to pieces. But I must tell you what happens when he goes away from 
this Palace every year on the 28th of the August [Moon]. 

You must know that the Kaan keeps an immense stud of white horses and mares; in fact more than 
10,000 of them, and all pure white without a speck. The milk of these mares is drunk by himself and his fam¬ 
ily, and by none else, except by those of one great tribe that have also the privilege of drinking it. This privilege 
was granted them by Chinghis Kaan, on account of a certain victory that they helped him to win long ago. 
The name of the tribe is HORIAD. 

Now when these mares are passing across the country, and any one falls in with them, be he the greatest 
lord in the land, he must not presume to pass until the mares have gone by; he must either tarry where he is, 
or go a half-day’s journey round if need so be, so as not to come nigh them; for they are to be treated with the 
greatest respect. Well, when the Lord sets out from the Park on the 28th of August, as I told you, the milk of 
all those mares is taken and sprinkled on the ground. And this is done on the injunction of the Idolaters and 
Idol-priests, who say that it is an excellent thing to sprinkle that milk on the ground every 28th of August, so 
that the Earth and the Air and the False Gods shall have their share of it, and the Spirits likewise that inhabit 
the Air and the Earth. And thus those beings will protect and bless the Kaan and his children and his wives and 
his folk and his gear, and his cattle and his horses, his corn and all that is his. After this is done, the Emperor 
is off and away. 

But I must now tell you a strange thing that hitherto I have forgotten to mention. During the three months 
of every year that the Lord resides at that place, if it should happen to be bad weather, there are certain crafty 
enchanters and astrologers in his train, who are such adepts in necromancy and the diabolic arts, that they are 
able to prevent any cloud or storm from passing over the spot on which the Emperor’s Palace stands. The sor¬ 
cerers who do this are called TEBET and KESIMUR, which are the names of two nations of Idolaters. What¬ 
ever they do in this way is by the help of the Devil, but they make those people believe that it is compassed by 
dint of their own sanctity and the help of God. [They always go in a state of dirt and uncleanness, devoid of 
respect for themselves, or for those who see them, unwashed, unkempt, and sordidly attired.] 

These people also have a custom which I must tell you. If a man is condemned to death and executed by 
the lawful authority, they take his body and cook and eat it. But if any one die a natural death then they will 
not eat the body. 

There is another marvel performed by those BACSI, of whom I have been speaking as knowing so many 
enchantments. For when the Great Kaan is at his capital and in his great Palace, seated at his table, which 
stands on a platform some eight cubits above the ground, his cups are set before him [on a great buffet] in 
the middle of the hall pavement, at a distance of some ten paces from his table, and filled with wine, or other 
good spiced liquor such as they use. Now when the Lord desires to drink, these enchanters by the power of 
their enchantments cause the cups to move from their place without being touched by anybody, and to pres¬ 
ent themselves to the Emperor! This every one present may witness, and there are ofttimes more than 10,000 
persons thus present. ‘Tis a truth and no lie! and so will tell you the sages of our own country who understand 
necromancy, for they also can perform it. 

And when the Idol Festivals come round, these Bacsi go to the Prince and say: “Sire, the Feast of such a 
god is come” (naming him). “My Lord, you know,” the enchanter will say, “that this god, when he gets no 
offerings, always sends bad weather and spoils our seasons. So we pray you to give us such and such a number 
of black-faced sheep,” naming whatever number they please. “And we beg also, good my lord, that we may 
have such a quantity of incense, and such a quantity of lignaloes, and”so much of this, so much of that, and 
so much of t’other, according to their fancy “that we may perform a solemn service and a great sacrifice to our 
Idols, and that so they may be induced to protect us and all that is ours.” 

The Bacsi say these things to the Barons entrusted with the Stewardship, who stand round the Great 
Kaan, and these repeat them to the Kaan, and he then orders the Barons to give everything that the Bacsi have 
asked for. And when they have got the articles they go and make a great feast in honour of their god, and hold 
great ceremonies of worship with grand illuminations and quantities of incense of a variety of odours, which 
they make up from different aromatic spices. And then they cook the meat, and set it before the idols, and 
sprinkle the broth hither and thither, saying that in this way the idols get their bellyful. Thus it is that they 
keep their festivals. You must know that each of the idols has a name of his own, and a feast-day, just as our 
Saints have their anniversaries. They have also immense Minsters and Abbeys, some of them as big as a small 
town, with more than two thousand monks (i.e. after their fashion) in a single abbey. These monks dress more 
decently than the rest of the people, and have the head and beard shaven. There are some among these Bacsi 
who are allowed by their rule to take wives, and who have plenty of children. 

Then there is another kind of devotees called SENSIN, who are men of extraordinary abstinence after their 
fashion, and lead a life of such hardship as I will describe. All their life long they eat nothing but bran, which they 
take mixt with hot water. That is their food: bran, and nothing but bran; and water for their drink. ‘Tis a lifelong 
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fast! so that I may well say their life is one of extraordinary asceticism. They have great idols, and plenty of them; 
but they sometimes also worship fire. The other Idolaters who are not of this sect call these people heretics... be¬ 
cause they do not worship their idols in their own fashion. Those of whom I am speaking would not take a wife 
on any consideration. They wear dresses of hempen stuff, black and blue, and sleep upon mats; in fact their asceti¬ 
cism is something astonishing. Their idols are all feminine, that is to say, they have women’s names. 

Now let us have done with this subject, and let me tell you of the great state and wonderful magnificence 
of the Great Lord of Lords; I mean that great Prince who is the Sovereign of the Tartars, CUBLAY by name, 
that most noble and puissant Lord. 
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Boccaccio Describing the Black Death 

Date: 1348 

Giovanni Boccaccio was an Italian author and poet (1313-75) who wrote The Decameron. It is believed that 
the Black Death entered Europe as a result of Italian trade with the Orient. At that time, merchants and 
traders from Genoa owned the major trading port of Caff a on the north coast of the Black Sea. The Genoese 
traders fled the city and arrived dead and dying in their ships on the Italian coast. From 1347 to 1348 the 
Black Death spread rapidly from Messina to Genoa and Venice, and through the rest of Italy and Europe. 
Prior to the plague hitting Europe, there was a massive plague in China and Central Asia. 

The description of the Black Death is from Giovanni Boccaccio’s famous work The Decameron, which 
is a collection of 100 short tales. The opening tale in the book is about the Black Death and its horror, with 
people of means fleeing the city to live in the country. 

Giovanni Boccaccio grew up in Florence and studied at the University of Naples. He returned to Florence 
in 1341. In 1350 he met and became friends with Petrarch, or Francesco Petrarcha (1304-1374), the Italian 
poet and humanist, ivho had an enormous impact on his intellectual life. 

The onset of the Black Death as described by Giovanni Boccaccio. 

I say, then, that the years of the beatific incarnation of the Son of God had reached the tale of one thou¬ 
sand three hundred and forty eight, when in the illustrious city of Florence, the fairest of all the cities of Italy, 
there made its appearance that deadly pestilence, which, whether disseminated by the influence of the celestial 
bodies, or sent upon us mortals by God in His just wrath by way of retribution for our iniquities, had had its 
origin some years before in the East, whence, after destroying an innumerable multitude of living beings, it 
had propagated itself without respite from place to place, and so calamitously, had spread into the West. 

In Florence, despite all that human wisdom and forethought could devise to avert it, as the cleansing of 
the city from many impurities by officials appointed for the purpose, the refusal of entrance to all sick folk, 
and the adoption of many precautions for the preservation of health; despite also humble supplications 
addressed to God, and often repeated both in public procession and otherwise by the devout; towards the 
beginning of the spring of the said year the doleful effects of the pestilence began to be horribly apparent 
by symptoms that shewed as if miraculous. 

Not such were they as in the East, where an issue of blood from the nose was a manifest sign of inevi¬ 
table death; but in men a women alike it first betrayed itself by the emergence of certain tumors in the 
groin or the armpits, some of which grew as large as a common apple, others as an egg, some more, some 
less, which the common folk called gavoccioli. From the two said parts of the body this deadly gavocciolo 
soon began to propagate and spread itself in all directions indifferently; after which the form of the malady 
began to change, black spots or livid making their appearance in many cases on the arm or the thigh or 
elsewhere, now few and large, then minute and numerous. And as the gavocciolo had been and still were an 
infallible token of approaching death, such also were these spots on whomsoever they shewed themselves. 
Which maladies seemed set entirely at naught both the art of the physician and the virtue of physic; indeed, 
whether it was that the disorder was of a nature to defy such treatment, or that the physicians were at 
fault—besides the qualified there was now a multitude both of men and of women who practiced without 
having received the slightest tincture of medical science—and, being in ignorance of its source, failed to 
apply the proper remedies; in either case, not merely were those that covered few, but almost all within three 
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days from the appearance of the said symptoms, sooner or later, died, and in most cases without any fever 
or other attendant malady. 

Moreover, the virulence of the pest was the greater by reason the intercourse was apt to convey it from 
the sick to the whole, just as fire devours things dry or greasy when they are brought close to it, the evil went 
yet further, for not merely by speech or association with the sick was the malady communicated to the healthy 
with consequent peril of common death; but any that touched the clothes the sick or aught else that had been 
touched, or used by these seemed thereby to contract the disease. 

So marvelous sounds that which I have now to relate, that, had not many, and I among them, observed 
it with their own eyes, I had hardly dared to credit it, much less to set it down in writing, though I had had it 
from the lips of a credible witness. 

I say, then, that such was the energy of the contagion of the said pestilence, that it was not merely propa¬ 
gated from man to mail, but, what is much more startling, it was frequently observed, that things which had 
belonged to one sick or dead of the disease, if touched by some other living creature, not of the human species, 
were the occasion, not merely of sickening, but of an almost instantaneous death. Whereof my own eyes (as 
I said a little before) had cognisance, one day among others, by the following experience. The rags of a poor 
man who had died of the disease being strewn about the open street, two hogs came thither, and after, as is 
their wont, no little trifling with their snouts, took the rags between their teeth and tossed them to and fro 
about their chaps; whereupon, almost immediately, they gave a few turns, and fell down dead, as if by poison, 
upon the rags which in an evil hour they had disturbed. 

In which circumstances, not to speak of many others of a similar or even graver complexion, divers 
apprehensions and imaginations were engendered in the minds of such as were left alive, inclining almost all 
of them to the same harsh resolution, to wit, to shun and abhor all contact with the sick and all that belonged 
to them, thinking thereby to make each his own health secure. Among whom there were those who thought 
that to live temperately and avoid all excess would count for much as a preservative against seizures of this 
kind. Wherefore they banded together, and dissociating themselves from all others, formed communities in 
houses where there were no sick, and lived a separate and secluded life, which they regulated with the utmost 
care, avoiding every kind of luxury, but eating and drinking moderately of the most delicate viands and the 
finest wines, holding converse with none but one another, lest tidings of sickness or death should reach them, 
and diverting their minds with music and such other delights as they could devise. Others, the bias of whose 
minds was in the opposite direction, maintained, that to drink freely, frequent places of public resort, and 
take their pleasure with song and revel, sparing to satisfy no appetite, and to laugh and mock at no event, 
was the sovereign remedy for so great an evil: and that which they affirmed they also put in practice, so far 
as they were able, resorting day and night, now to this tavern, now to that, drinking with an entire disregard 
of rule or measure, and by preference making the houses of others, as it were, their inns, if they but saw in 
them aught that was particularly to their taste or liking; which they, were readily able to do, because the 
owners, seeing death imminent, had become as reckless of their property as of their lives; so that most of 
the houses were open to all comers, and no distinction was observed between the stranger who presented 
himself and the rightful lord. Thus, adhering ever to their inhuman determination to shun the sick, as far as 
possible, they ordered their life. In this extremity of our city’s suffering and tribulation the venerable author¬ 
ity of laws, human and divine, was abased and all but totally dissolved for lack of those who should have 
administered and enforced them, most of whom, like the rest of the citizens, were either dead or sick or so 
hard bested for servants that they were unable to execute any office; whereby every man was free to do what 
was right in his own eyes. 

Not a few there were who belonged to neither of the two said parties, but kept a middle course between 
them, neither laying t same restraint upon their diet as the former, nor allowing themselves the same license 
in drinking and other dissipations as the latter, but living with a degree of freedom sufficient to satisfy their 
appetite and not as recluses. They therefore walked abroad, carrying in the hands flowers or fragrant herbs or 
divers sorts of spices, which they frequently raised to their noses, deeming it an excellent thing thus to comfort 
the brain with such perfumes, because the air seemed be everywhere laden and reeking with the stench emitted 
by the dead and the dying, and the odours of drugs. 

Some again, the most sound, perhaps, in judgment, as they were also the most harsh in temper, of all, 
affirmed that there was no medicine for the disease superior or equal in efficacy to flight; following which pre¬ 
scription a multitude of men and women, negligent of all but themselves, deserted their city, their houses, their 
estates, their kinsfolk, their goods, and went into voluntary exile, or migrated to the country parts, as if God 
in visiting men with this pestilence in requital of their iniquities would not pursue them with His wrath wher¬ 
ever they might be, but intended the destruction of such alone as remained within the circuit of the walls of 
the city; or deeming perchance, that it was now time for all to flee from it, and that its last hour was come. 

Of the adherents of these divers opinions not all died, neither did all escape; but rather there were, of 
each sort and in every place many that sickened, and by those who retained their health were treated after 
the example which they themselves, while whole, had set, being everywhere left to languish in almost total 
neglect. Tedious were it to recount, how citizen avoided citizen, how among neighbors was scarce found 
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any that shewed fellow-feeling for another, how kinsfolk held aloof, and never met, or but rarely; enough 
that this sore affliction entered so deep into the minds of men and women, that in the horror thereof brother 
was forsaken by brother nephew by uncle, brother by sister, and oftentimes husband by wife: nay, what is 
more, and scarcely to be believed, fathers and mothers were found to abandon their own children, untended, 
unvisited, to their fate, as if they had been strangers. Wherefore the sick of both sexes, whose number could 
not be estimated, were left without resource but in the charity of friends (and few such there were), or the 
interest of servants, who were hardly to be had at high rates and on unseemly terms, and being, moreover, 
one and all, men and women of gross understanding, and for the most part unused to such offices, concerned 
themselves no further than to supply the immediate and expressed wants of the sick, and to watch them die; 
in which service they themselves not seldom perished with their gains. In consequence of which dearth of 
servants and dereliction of the sick by neighbors, kinsfolk and friends, it came to pass-a thing, perhaps, never 
before heard of-that no woman, however dainty, fair or well-born she might be, shrank, when stricken with 
the disease, from the ministrations of a man, no matter whether he were young or no, or scrupled to expose to 
him every part of her body, with no more shame than if he had been a woman, submitting of necessity to that 
which her malady required; wherefrom, perchance, there resulted in after time some loss of modesty in such 
as recovered. Besides which many succumbed, who with proper attendance, would, perhaps, have escaped 
death; so that, what with the virulence of the plague and the lack of due attendance of the sick, the multitude 
of the deaths, that daily and nightly took place in the city, was such that those who heard the tale-not to say 
witnessed the fact-were struck dumb with amazement. Whereby, practices contrary to the former habits of the 
citizens could hardly fail to grow up among the survivors. 

It had been, as to-day it still is, the custom for the women that were neighbors and of kin to the deceased 
to gather in his house with the women that were most closely connected with him, to wail with them in com¬ 
mon, while on the other hand his male kinsfolk and neighbors, with not a few of the other citizens, and a 
due proportion of the clergy according to his quality, assembled without, in front of the house, to receive the 
corpse; and so the dead man was borne on the shoulders of his peers, with funeral pomp of taper and dirge, 
to the church selected by him before his death. Which rites, as the pestilence waxed in fury, were either in 
whole or in great part disused, and gave way to others of a novel order. For not only did no crowd of women 
surround the bed of the dying, but many passed from this life unregarded, and few indeed were they to whom 
were accorded the lamentations and bitter tears of sorrowing relations; nay, for the most part, their place 
was taken by the laugh, the jest, the festal gathering; observances which the women, domestic piety in large 
measure set aside, had adopted with very great advantage to their health. Few also there were whose bodies 
were attended to the church by more than ten or twelve of their neighbors, and those not the honorable and 
respected citizens; but a sort of corpse-carriers drawn from the baser ranks, who called themselves becchini 
and performed such offices for hire, would shoulder the bier, and with hurried steps carry it, not to the church 
of the dead man’s choice, but to that which was nearest at hand, with four or six priests in front and a candle 
or two, or, perhaps, none; nor did the priests distress themselves with too long and solemn an office, but with 
the aid of the becchini hastily consigned the corpse to the first tomb which they found untenanted. The condi¬ 
tion of the lower, and, perhaps, in great measure of the middle ranks, of the people shewed even worse and 
more deplorable; for, deluded by hope or constrained by poverty, they stayed in their quarters, in their houses 
where they sickened by thousands a day, and, being without service or help of any kind, were, so to speak, 
irredeemably devoted to the death which overtook them. Many died daily or nightly in the public streets; of 
many others, who died at home, the departure was hardly observed by their neighbors, until the stench of 
their putrefying bodies carried the tidings; and what with their corpses and the corpses of others who died on 
every hand the whole place was a sepulchre. 

It was the common practice of most of the neighbors, moved no less by fear of contamination by the 
putrefying bodies than by charity towards the deceased, to drag the corpses out of the houses with their own 
hands, aided, perhaps, by a porter, if a porter was to be had, and to lay them in front of the doors, where 
any one who made the round might have seen, especially in the morning, more of them than he could count; 
afterwards they would have biers brought up or in default, planks, whereon they laid them. Nor was it once 
twice only that one and the same bier carried two or three corpses at once; but quite a considerable number 
of such cases occurred, one bier sufficing for husband and wife, two or three brothers, father and son, and 
so forth. And times without number it happened, that as two priests, bearing the cross, were on their way to 
perform the last office for some one, three or four biers were brought up by the porters in rear of them, so 
that, whereas the priests supposed that they had but one corpse to bury, they discovered that there were six 
or eight, or sometimes more. Nor, for all their number, were their obsequies honored by either tears or lights 
or crowds of mourners rather, it was come to this, that a dead man was then of no more account than a dead 
goat would be to-day. 
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Excerpts from the Journal of Christopher Columbus 

Date: 1492 

Columbus’s journal no longer exists in its original form. The available text was abridged and edited by 
the Spanish priest Bartolome de Las Casas, an early missionary in the New World and a noted cham¬ 
pion of Native peoples. The revisions by Las Casas account for the variant use of first and third person 
in reference to Columbus throughout the manuscript. In the following section, Columbus recounts his 
departure from the city of Granada in May, the discovery of land the following October, and describes 
the indigenous people he mistakenly named Indians. Columbus assumed the people were simple because 
they were naked and did not have metal weapons. He also assumed that they would be readily converted 
to Christianity “as they appear to have no religion. ” He may have been attempting to construct an idea 
of the Natives as future Christians in order to please his sponsors, King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, 
the Catholic monarchs ivho instituted the Spanish Inquisition in 1478 to create a homogenous Christian 
population in Spain. Columbus would undertake three more journeys across the Atlantic in his lifetime, 
exploring Trinidad, Venezuela, the Orinoco River delta, Cape Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Veragua, 
and Panama, but never reaching the spice-rich Orient he set out to find. He died in Spain in IS06, still 
believing he had reached “the Indies. ” 

The following are excerpts from the journal Christopher Columbus kept during his first voyage to the 
Americas in 1492. 

Hereupon I left the city of Granada, on Saturday, the twelfth day of May, 1492, and proceeded to Palos, 
a seaport, where I armed three vessels, very fit for such an enterprise, and having provided myself with abun¬ 
dance of stores and seamen, I set sail from the port, on Friday, the third of August, half an hour before sunrise, 
and steered for the Canary Islands of your Highnesses which are in the said ocean, thence to take my depar¬ 
ture and proceed till I arrived at the Indies, and perform the embassy of your Highnesses to the Princes there, 
and discharge the orders given me. For this purpose I determined to keep an account of the voyage, and to 
write down punctually every thing we performed or saw from day to day, as will hereafter appear. Moreover, 
Sovereign Princes, besides describing every night the occurrences of the day, and every day those of the pre¬ 
ceding night, I intend to draw up a nautical chart, which shall contain the several parts of the ocean and land 
in their proper situations; and also to compose a book to represent the whole by picture with latitudes and 
longitudes, on all which accounts it behooves me to abstain from my sleep, and make many trials in naviga¬ 
tion, which things will demand much labor. 

Friday, 12 October. At two o’clock in the morning the land was discovered, at two leagues’ distance; 
they took in sail and remained under the square-sail lying to till day, which was Friday, when they found 
themselves near a small island, one of the Lucayos, called in the Indian language Guanahani. Presently they 
descried people, naked, and the Admiral landed in the boat, which was armed, along with Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon, and Vincent Yanez his brother, captain of the Nina. The Admiral bore the royal standard, and the two 
captains each a banner of the Green Cross, which all the ships had carried; this contained the initials of the 
names of the King and Queen each side of the cross, and a crown over each letter Arrived on shore, they saw 
trees very green many streams of water, and diverse sorts of fruits. The Admiral called upon the two Captains, 
and the rest of the crew who landed, as also to Rodrigo de Escovedo notary of the fleet, and Rodrigo Sanchez, 
of Segovia, to bear witness that he before all others took possession (as in fact he did) of that island for the 
King and Queen his sovereigns, making the requisite declarations, which are more at large set down here in 
writing. Numbers of the people of the island straightway collected together. Here follow the precise words of 
the Admiral: “As I saw that they were very friendly to us, and perceived that they could be much more easily 
converted to our holy faith by gentle means than by force, I presented them with some red caps, and strings 
of beads to wear upon the neck, and many other trifles of small value, wherewith they were much delighted, 
and became wonderfully attached to us. Afterwards they came swimming to the boats, bringing parrots, balls 
of cotton thread, javelins, and many other things which they exchanged for articles we gave them, such as 
glass beads, and hawk’s bells; which trade was carried on with the utmost good will. But they seemed on the 
whole to me, to be a very poor people. They all go completely naked, even the women, though I saw but one 
girl. All whom I saw were young, not above thirty years of age, well made, with fine shapes and faces; their 
hair short, and coarse like that of a horse’s tail, combed toward the forehead, except a small portion which 
they suffer to hang down behind, and never cut. Some paint themselves with black, which makes them appear 
like those of the Canaries, neither black nor white; others with white, others with red, and others with such 
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colors as they can find. Some paint the face, and some the whole body; others only the eyes, and others the 
nose. Weapons they have none, nor are acquainted with them, for I showed them swords which they grasped 
by the blades, and cut themselves through ignorance. They have no iron, their javelins being without it, and 
nothing more than sticks, though some have fish-bones or other things at the ends. They are all of a good size 
and stature, and handsomely formed. I saw some with scars of wounds upon their bodies, and demanded by 
signs the of them; they answered me in the same way, that there came people from the other islands in the 
neighborhood who endeavored to make prisoners of them, and they defended themselves. I thought then, and 
still believe, that these were from the continent. It appears to me, that the people are ingenious, and would be 
good servants and I am of opinion that they would very readily become Christians, as they appear to have no 
religion. They very quickly learn such words as are spoken to them. If it please our Lord, I intend at my return 
to carry home six of them to your Highnesses, that they may learn our language. I saw no beasts in the island, 
nor any sort of animals except parrots.” These are the words of the Admiral. 
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The Praise of Folly 

Date: 1511 

This prose satire was written in Latin by Erasmus (Encomium Moriae) in 1509 and first published in 1511. 
It was composed in its earliest form at the Chelsea home of Sir Thomas More, and its original title is a pun 
on More’s name, as Erasmus’s dedication to him makes plain. In it the goddess Folly, in a formal oration, 
addresses the multitude of her disciples and congratulates herself on how all mankind is enrolled in her train: 
princes, courtiers, statesmen, scholars, poets, lawyers, philosophers, and, most pointedly, theologians. The 
satire on the follies of churchmen was the heart of the work and provoked much fury from its victims. The 
work was an extraordinary best seller: 42 Latin editions appeared in Erasmus’s lifetime and it was soon trans¬ 
lated into French (1520), German (1520), and English (1549). 

The following entry is an excerpt from the original. 

The Praise of Folly 
An oration, of feigned matter, 
spoken by Folly in her own person. 

At what rate soever the world talks of me (for I am not ignorant what an ill report Folly has got, even 
among the most foolish), yet that I am that she, that only she, whose deity recreates both gods and men, even 
this is a sufficient argument, that I no sooner stepped up to speak to this full assembly than all your faces put 
on a kind of new and unwonted pleasantness. So suddenly have you cleared your brows, and with so frolic 
and hearty a laughter given me your applause, that in truth as many of you as I behold on every side of me 
seem to me no less than Homer’s gods drunk with nectar and nepenthe; whereas before, you sat as lumpish 
and pensive as if you had come from consulting an oracle. And as it usually happens when the sun begins to 
show his beams, or when after a sharp winter the spring breathes afresh on the earth, all things immediately 
get a new face, new color, and recover as it were a certain kind of youth again: in like manner, by but behold¬ 
ing me you have in an instant gotten another kind of countenance; and so what the otherwise great rhetori¬ 
cians with their tedious and long-studied orations can hardly effect, to wit, to remove the trouble of the mind, 
I have done it at once with my single look. 

But if you ask me why I appear before you in this strange dress, be pleased to lend me your ears, and I’ll 
tell you; not those ears, I mean, you carry to church, but abroad with you, such as you are wont to prick up 
to jugglers, fools, and buffoons, and such as our friend Midas once gave to Pan. For I am disposed awhile 
to play the sophist with you; not of their sort who nowadays boozle young men’s heads with certain empty 
notions and curious trifles, yet teach them nothing but a more than womanish obstinacy of scolding: but I’ll 
imitate those ancients who, that they might the better avoid that infamous appellation of “sophi” or “wise”, 
chose rather to be called sophists. Their business was to celebrate the praises of the gods and valiant men. 
And the like encomium shall you hear from me, but neither of Hercules nor Solon, but my own dear self, 
that is to say, Folly. Nor do I esteem a rush that call it a foolish and insolent thing to praise one’s self. Be it 
as foolish as they would make it, so they confess it proper: and what can be more than that Folly be her own 
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trumpet? For who can set me out better than myself, unless perhaps I could be better known to another than 
to myself? Though yet I think it somewhat more modest than the general practice of our nobles and wise men 
who, throwing away all shame, hire some flattering orator or lying poet from whose mouth they may hear 
their praises, that is to say, mere lies; and yet, composing themselves with a seeming modesty, spread out their 
peacock’s plumes and erect their crests, while this impudent flatterer equals a man of nothing to the gods and 
proposes him as an absolute pattern of all virtue that’s wholly a stranger to it, sets out a pitiful jay in other’s 
feathers, washes the blackamoor white, and lastly swells a gnat to an elephant. In short, I will follow that 
old proverb that says, “He may lawfully praise himself that lives far from neighbors.” Though, by the way, I 
cannot but wonder at the ingratitude, shall I say, or negligence of men who, notwithstanding they honor me 
in the first place and are willing enough to confess my bounty, yet not one of them for these so many ages has 
there been who in some thankful oration has set out the praises of Folly; when yet there has not wanted them 
whose elaborate endeavors have extolled tyrants, agues, flies, baldness, and such other pests of nature, to their 
own loss of both time and sleep. And now you shall hear from me a plain extemporary speech, but so much 
the truer. Nor would I have you think it like the rest of orators, made for the ostentation of wit; for these, as 
you know, when they have been beating their heads some thirty years about an oration and at last perhaps 
produce somewhat that was never their own, shall yet swear they composed it in three days, and that too for 
diversion: whereas I ever liked it best to speak whatever came first out. 

But let none of you expect from me that after the manner of rhetoricians I should go about to define what 
I am, much less use any division; for I hold it equally unlucky to circumscribe her whose deity is universal, or 
make the least division in that worship about which everything is so generally agreed. Or to what purpose, 
think you, should I describe myself when I am here present before you, and you behold me speaking? For I 
am, as you see, that true and only giver of wealth whom the Greeks call “Moria”, the Latins “Stultitia”, and 
our plain English “Folly”. Or what need was there to have said so much, as if my very looks were not suf¬ 
ficient to inform you who I am? Or as if any man, mistaking me for wisdom, could not at first sight convince 
himself by my face the true index of my mind? I am no counterfeit, nor do I carry one thing in my looks and 
another in my breast. No, I am in every respect so like myself that neither can they dissemble me who arro¬ 
gate to themselves the appearance and title of wise men and walk like asses in scarlet hoods, though after all 
their hypocrisy Midas’ ears will discover their master. A most ungrateful generation of men that, when they 
are wholly given up to my party, are yet publicly ashamed of the name, as taking it for a reproach; for which 
cause, since in truth they are “morotatoi”, fools, and yet would appear to the world to be wise men and Tha¬ 
les, we’ll even call them “morosophous”, wise fools. 
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The Prince 

Also known as: II Principe 
Date: 1513 

A political treatise in 25 chapters by Niccold Machiavelli, The Prince also contains a conclusion urging the redemp¬ 
tion of Italy from barbarian forces. It was originally written in 1513 and dedicated to Giuliano de’ Medici but was 
revised in 1516 and dedicated to Giuliano’s nephew Lorenzo before he became duke ofUrbino. Machiavelli’s 
ideas had developed during his active career (1498-1512) in the Florentine republic, when he had become 
familiar with all manner of political problems and conflicts and had, as a member of important missions, 
directly dealt with such powerful figures as Cesare Borgia. 

The Prince concerns what is necessary for the successful seizure and exercise of political power and con¬ 
siders the means available to achieve this end, without reference to individual morality or idtimate religious 
truths. The secular point of view and the ambiguous tone arising from Machiavelli’s procedure of presenting 
his firmly held opinions in a purely descriptive guise were largely responsible for the work’s unjustified repu¬ 
tation in the later 16th century as an epitome of atheism and wickedness. It and its author were frequently 
alluded to in Elizabethan writings. 11 Principe was the subject of an anonymous Tudor translation of about 
1560, which was edited by Hardin Craig and first published at Chapel Hill in 1944. The first printed English 
translation (1640), by E. Dacres and entitled Nicholas Machiavel’s Prince, was reprinted in the Tudor Trans¬ 
lations series (1905). The Prince is included in A. H. Gilbert’s The Chief Works of Machiavelli (Durham, 
N.C., 1965). George Bull’s translation was first issued in the Penguin Classics series in 1961, and there is also 
an Oxford World’s Classics edition by Peter Bondanella, with the translation by Bondanella and Mark Musa 
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(Oxford, 1984). Parallel Italian and English texts feature in Musa’s earlier edition of the work (New York, 
1964). 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document. 

THE PRINCE, by Niccolo Machiavelli 

CHAPTER I 

HOW MANY KINDS OF PRINCIPALITIES THERE ARE, AND BY WHAT MEANS THEY ARE 
ACQUIRED 

ALL STATES, all powers, that have held and hold rule over men have been and are either republics or prin¬ 
cipalities. Principalities are either hereditary, in which the family has been long established; or they are new. 

The new are either entirely new, as was Milan to Francesco Sforza, or they are, as it were, members 
annexed to the hereditary state of the prince who has acquired them, as was the kingdom of Naples to that 
of the King of Spain. 

Such dominions thus acquired are either accustomed to live under a prince, or to live in freedom; and are 
acquired either by the arms of the prince himself, or of others, or else by fortune or by ability. 

CHAPTER II 

CONCERNING HEREDITARY PRINCIPALITIES 

I WILL leave out all discussion on republics, inasmuch as in another place I have written of them at 
length, [1J and will address myself only to principalities. In doing so I will keep to the order indicated above, 
and discuss how such principalities are to be ruled and preserved. 

I say at once there are fewer difficulties in holding hereditary states, and those long accustomed to the 
family of their prince, than new ones; for it is sufficient only not to transgress the customs of his ancestors, and 
to deal prudently with circumstances as they arise, for a prince of average powers to maintain himself in his 
state, unless he be deprived of it by some extraordinary and excessive force; and if he should be so deprived 
of it, whenever anything sinister happens to the usurper, he will regain it. 

We have in Italy, for example, the Duke of Ferrara, who could not have withstood the attacks of the 
Venetians in ‘84, nor those of Pope Julius in ‘10, unless he had been long established in his dominions. For the 
hereditary prince has less cause and less necessity to offend; hence it happens that he will be more loved; and 
unless extraordinary vices cause him to be hated, it is reasonable to expect that his subjects will be naturally 
well disposed towards him; and in the antiquity and duration of his rule the memories and motives that make 
for change are lost, for one change always leaves the toothing for another. 

1. Discourses. 

CHAPTER III 

CONCERNING MIXED PRINCIPALITIES 

BUT the difficulties occur in a new principality. And firstly, if it be not entirely new, but is, as it were, a 
member of a state which, taken collectively, may be called composite, the changes arise chiefly from an inher¬ 
ent difficulty which there is in all new principalities; for men change their rulers willingly, hoping to better 
themselves, and this hope induces them to take up arms against him who rules: wherein they are deceived, 
because they afterwards find by experience they have gone from bad to worse. This follows also on another 
natural and common necessity, which always causes a new prince to burden those who have submitted to him 
with his soldiery and with infinite other hardships which he must put upon his new acquisition. 

In this way you have enemies in all those whom you have injured in seizing that principality, and you are 
not able to keep those friends who put you there because of your not being able to satisfy them in the way they 
expected, and you cannot take strong measures against them, feeling bound to them. For, although one may 
be very strong in armed forces, yet in entering a province one has always need of the goodwill of the natives. 

For these reasons Louis XII, King of France, quickly occupied Milan, and as quickly lost it; and to turn 
him out the first time it only needed Lodovico’s own forces; because those who had opened the gates to him, 
finding themselves deceived in their hopes of future benefit, would not endure the ill-treatment of the new 
prince. It is very true that, after acquiring rebellious provinces a second time, they are not so lightly lost 
afterwards, because the prince, with little reluctance, takes the opportunity of the rebellion to punish the 
delinquents, to clear out the suspects, and to strengthen himself in the weakest places. Thus to cause France 
to lose Milan the first time it was enough for the Duke Lodovico to raise insurrections on the borders; but to 
cause him to lose it a second time it was necessary to bring the whole world against him, and that his armies 
should be defeated and driven out of Italy; which followed from the causes above mentioned. 

Nevertheless Milan was taken from France both the first and the second time. The general reasons for 
the first have been discussed; it remains to name those for the second, and to see what resources he had, and 
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what any one in his situation would have had for maintaining himself more securely in his acquisition than 
did the King of France. 

Now I say that those dominions which, when acquired, are added to an ancient state by him who acquires 
them, are either of the same country and language, or they are not. When they are, it is easier to hold them, espe¬ 
cially when they have not been accustomed to self-government; and to hold them securely it is enough to have 
destroyed the family of the prince who was ruling them; because the two peoples, preserving in other things the 
old conditions, and not being unlike in customs, will live quietly together, as one has seen in Brittany, Burgundy, 
Gascony, and Normandy, which have been bound to France for so long a time: and, although there may be some 
difference in language, nevertheless the customs are alike, and the people will easily be able to get on amongst 
themselves. He who has annexed them, if he wishes to hold them, has only to bear in mind two considerations: 
the one, that the family of their former lord is extinguished; the other, that neither their laws nor their taxes are 
altered, so that in a very short time they will become entirely one body with the old principality. 

But when states are acquired in a country differing in language, customs, or laws, there are difficulties, 
and good fortune and great energy are needed to hold them, and one of the greatest and most real helps would 
be that he who has acquired them should go and reside there. This would make his position more secure and 
durable, as it has made that of the Turk in Greece, who, notwithstanding all the other measures taken by him 
for holding that state, if he had not settled there, would not have been able to keep it. Because, if one is on 
the spot, disorders are seen as they spring up, and one can quickly remedy them; but if one is not at hand, 
they heard of only when they are one can no longer remedy them. Besides this, the country is not pillaged by 
your officials; the subjects are satisfied by prompt recourse to the prince; thus, wishing to be good, they have 
more cause to love him, and wishing to be otherwise, to fear him. He who would attack that state from the 
outside must have the utmost caution; as long as the prince resides there it can only be wrested from him with 
the greatest difficulty. 

The other and better course is to send colonies to one or two places, which may be as keys to that state, 
for it necessary either to do this or else to keep there a great number of cavalry and infantry. A prince does 
not spend much on colonies, for with little or no expense he can send them out and keep them there, and he 
offends a minority only of the citizens from whom he takes lands and houses to give them to the new inhabit¬ 
ants; and those whom he offends, remaining poor and scattered, are never able to injure him; whilst the rest 
being uninjured are easily kept quiet, and at the same time are anxious not to err for fear it should happen to 
them as it has to those who have been despoiled. In conclusion, I say that these colonies are not costly, they 
are more faithful, they injure less, and the injured, as has been said, being poor and scattered, cannot hurt. 
Upon this, one has to remark that men ought either to be well treated or crushed, because they can avenge 
themselves of lighter injuries, of more serious ones they cannot; therefore the injury that is to be done to a man 
ought to be of such a kind that one does not stand in fear of revenge. 

But in maintaining armed men there in place of colonies one spends much more, having to consume on 
the garrison all income from the state, so that the acquisition turns into a loss, and many more are exasperat¬ 
ed, because the whole state is injured; through the shifting of the garrison up and down all become acquainted 
with hardship, and all become hostile, and they are enemies who, whilst beaten on their own ground, are yet 
able to do hurt. For every reason, therefore, such guards are as useless as a colony is useful. 

Again, the prince who holds a country differing in the above respects ought to make himself the head and 
defender of his powerful neighbours, and to weaken the more powerful amongst them, taking care that no 
foreigner as powerful as himself shall, by any accident, get a footing there; for it will always happen that such 
a one will be introduced by those who are discontented, either through excess of ambition or through fear, 
as one has seen already. The Romans were brought into Greece by the Aetolians; and in every other country 
where they obtained a footing they were brought in by the inhabitants. And the usual course of affairs is that, 
as soon as a powerful foreigner enters a country, all the subject states are drawn to him, moved by the hatred 
which they feel against the ruling power. So that in respect to these subject states he has not to take any trouble 
to gain them over to himself, for the whole of them quickly rally to the state which he has acquired there. He 
has only to take care that they do not get hold of too much power and too much authority, and then with 
his own forces, and with their goodwill, he can easily keep down the more powerful of them, so as to remain 
entirely master in the country. And he who does not properly manage this business will soon lose what he has 
acquired, and whilst he does hold it he will have endless difficulties and troubles. 

The Romans, in the countries which they annexed, observed closely these measures; they sent colonies 
and maintained friendly relations with the minor powers, without increasing their strength; they kept down 
the greater, and did not allow any strong foreign powers to gain authority. Greece appears to me sufficient 
for an example. The Achaeans and Aetolians were kept friendly by them, the kingdom of Macedonia was 
humbled, Antiochus was driven out; yet the merits of the Achaeans and Aetolians never secured for them 
permission to increase their power, nor did the persuasions of Philip ever induce the Romans to be his friends 
without first humbling him, nor did the influence of Antiochus make them agree that he should retain any 
lordship over the country. Because the Romans did in these instances what all prudent princes ought to do, 
who have to regard not only present troubles, but also future ones, for which they must prepare with every 
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energy, because, when foreseen, it is easy to remedy them; but if you wait until they approach, the medicine 
is no longer in time because the malady has become incurable; for it happens in this, as the physicians say 
it happens in hectic fever, that in the beginning of the malady it is easy to cure but difficult to detect, but in 
the course of time, not having been either detected or treated in the beginning, it becomes easy to detect but 
difficult to cure. Thus it happens in affairs of state, for when the evils that arise have been foreseen (which it 
is only given to a wise man to see), they can be quickly redressed, but when, through not having been fore¬ 
seen, they have been permitted to grow in a way that every one can see them, there is no longer a remedy. 
Therefore, the Romans, foreseeing troubles, dealt with them at once, and, even to avoid a war, would not 
let them come to a head, for they knew that war is not to be avoided, but is only put off to the advantage of 
others; moreover they wished to fight with Philip and Antiochus in Greece so as not to have to do it in Italy; 
they could have avoided both, but this they did not wish; nor did that ever please them which is for ever in 
the mouths of the wise ones of our time:— Let us enjoy the benefits of the time—but rather the benefits of 
their own valour and prudence, for time drives everything before it, and is able to bring with it good as well 
as evil, and evil as well as good. 

But let us turn to France and inquire whether she has done any of the things mentioned. I will speak of 
Louis [XII] (and not of Charles [VIII]) as the one whose conduct is the better to be observed, he having held 
possession of Italy for the longest period; and you will see that he has done the opposite to those things which 
ought to be done to retain a state composed of divers elements. 

King Louis was brought into Italy by the ambition of the Venetians, who desired to obtain half the state 
of Lombardy by his intervention. I will not blame the course taken by the king, because, wishing to get a 
foothold in Italy, and having no friends there—seeing rather that every door was shut to him owing to the 
conduct of Charles—he was forced to accept those friendships which he could get, and he would have suc¬ 
ceeded very quickly in his design if in other matters he had not made some mistakes. The king, however, hav¬ 
ing acquired Lombardy, regained at once the authority which Charles had lost: Genoa yielded; the Florentines 
became his friends; the Marquess of Mantua, the Duke of Ferrara, the Bentivoglio, my lady of Forli, the Lords 
of Faenza, of Pesaro, of Rimini, of Camerino, of Piombino, the Lucchesi, the Pisans, the Sienese—everybody 
made advances to him to become his friend. Then could the Venetians realize the rashness of the course taken 
by them, which, in order that they might secure two towns in Lombardy, had made the king master of two- 
thirds of Italy. 

Let any one now consider with what little difficulty the king could have maintained his position in Italy 
had he observed the rules above laid down, and kept all his friends secure and protected; for although they 
were numerous they were both weak and timid, some afraid of the Church, some of the Venetians, and thus 
they would always have been forced to stand in with him, and by their means he could easily have made him¬ 
self secure against those who remained powerful. But he was no sooner in Milan than he did the contrary by 
assisting Pope Alexander to occupy the Romagna. It never occurred to him that by this action he was weaken¬ 
ing himself, depriving himself of friends and those who had thrown themselves into his lap, whilst he aggran¬ 
dized the Church by adding much temporal power to the spiritual, thus giving it great authority. And having 
committed this prime error, he was obliged to follow it up, so much so that, to put an end to the ambition of 
Alexander, and to prevent his becoming the master of Tuscany, he was himself forced to come into Italy. 

And as if it were not enough to have aggrandized the Church, and deprived himself friends, he, wishing 
to have the kingdom of Naples, divides it with the King of Spain, and where he was the prime arbiter of Italy 
he takes an associate, so that the ambitious of that country and the malcontents of his own should have where 
to shelter; and whereas he could have left in the kingdom his own pensioner as king, he drove him out, to put 
one there who was able to drive him, Louis, out in turn. 

The wish to acquire is in truth very natural and common, and men always do so when they can, and for 
this they will be praised not blamed; but when they cannot do so, yet wish to do so by any means, then there 
is folly and blame. Therefore, if France could have attacked Naples with her own forces she ought to have 
done so; if she could not, then she ought not to have divided it. And if the partition which she made with the 
Venetians in Lombardy was justified by the excuse that by it she got a foothold in Italy, this other partition 
merited blame, for it had not the excuse of that necessity. 

Therefore Louis made these five errors: he destroyed the minor powers, he increased the strength of one 
of the greater powers in Italy, he brought in a foreign power, he did not settle in the country, he did not send 
colonies. Which errors, if he had lived, were not enough to injure him had he not made a sixth by taking away 
their dominions from the Venetians; because, had he not aggrandized the Church, nor brought Spain into 
Italy, it would have been very reasonable and necessary to humble them; but having first taken these steps, 
he ought never to have consented to their ruin, for they, being powerful, would always have kept off others 
from designs on Lombardy, to which the Venetians would never have consented except to become masters 
themselves there; also because the others would not wish to take Lombardy from France in order to give it to 
the Venetians, and to run counter to both they would not have had the courage. 

And if any one should say: King Louis yielded the Romagna to Alexander and the kingdom to Spain 
to avoid war, I answer for the reasons given above that a blunder ought never be perpetrated to avoid war, 
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because it is not to be avoided, but is only deferred to your disadvantage. And if another should allege the 
pledge which the king had given to the Pope that he would assist him in the enterprise, in exchange for the 
dissolution of his marriage and for the hat to Rouen, to that I reply what I shall write later on concerning the 
faith of princes, and how it ought to be kept. 

Thus King Louis lost Lombardy by not having followed any of the conditions observed by those who 
have taken possession of countries and wished to retain them. Nor is there any miracle in this, but much that 
is reasonable and quite natural. And on these matters I spoke at Nantes with Rouen, when Valentino, [1] as 
Cesare Borgia, the son of Pope Alexander, was usually called, occupied the Romagna, and on Cardinal Rouen 
observing to me that the Italians did not understand war, I replied to him that the French did not understand 
statecraft, meaning that otherwise they would not have allowed the Church to reach such greatness. And in 
fact it has been seen that the greatness of the Church and of Spain in Italy has been caused by France, and her 
ruin may be attributed to them. From this a general rule is drawn which never or rarely fails: that he who is 
the cause of another becoming powerful is ruined; because that predominancy has been brought about either 
by astuteness or else by force, and both are distrusted by him who has been raised to power. 

1. So called—in Italian—from the duchy of Valentinois, conferred on him by Louis XII. 
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Martin Luther: The Ninety-five Theses 

Date: October 31, 1517 

At this time in history, there was only one church in Europe, which amounted to a monopoly. Over the cen¬ 
turies, popes and theologians had developed a broad range of actions that were considered sins. Those who 
committed any type of sin and wished to be forgiven for their sins had to be absolved by the church. This act 
of forgiveness of a sin committed, or the remission of punishments because a sin was committed, is referred 
to as ati indulgence. The sinner confessed to a priest and received absolution. Anyone wishing an indulgence 
would in turn make a donation to the church. Over time, selling indulgences became quite profitable for the 
church. While St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome was being rebuilt, the pope dispatched priests charged with selling 
indulgences to raise money for the project. 

Martin Euther was a German monk of the Roman Catholic Church and a doctor of theology. Being a 
theologian and scholar, Luther reasoned that only God can forgive mankind, and that man cannot forgive 
man. Luther made a protest over the sale of indulgences by the church in a letter to Albert, the archbishop 
of Mainz and Magdeburg, on October 31, 1517. This protest letter was titled “Disputation of Dr. Martin 
Luther on the Power and Efficacy of Indulgences. ” This letter has become known as the Ninety-five Theses, and 
is a list of 95 items. 

It is said that Martin Luther nailed his protest letter on the door of the Castle Church in Wittenburg, Ger¬ 
many, and many viewed this as an act of defiance against the Roman Catholic Church; however, in Luther’s 
time, any announcement, event, or public posting would be posted on a church door. This was the age of 
the printing press, and Luther’s letter was translated from Latin into German and into other languages, and 
within a few months in was being read throughout Europe. This event and Martin Luther’s writings started 
the Reformation movement. 

Disputation of Dr. Martin Luther on the Power and Efficacy of Indulgences, also known as: The 95 Theses. 

Out of love for the truth and the desire to bring it to light, the following propositions will be discussed at 
Wittenberg, under the presidency of the Reverend Father Martin Luther, Master of Arts and of Sacred Theol¬ 
ogy, and Lecturer in Ordinary on the same at that place. Wherefore he requests that those who are unable to 
be present and debate orally with us, may do so by letter. 

In the Name our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

1. Our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, when He said Poenitentiam agite, willed that the whole life of 
believers should be repentance. 

2. This word cannot be understood to mean sacramental penance, i.e., confession and satisfaction, which 
is administered by the priests. 
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3. Yet it means not inward repentance only; nay, there is no inward repentance which does not outwardly 
work divers mortifications of the flesh. 

4. The penalty [of sin], therefore, continues so long as hatred of self continues; for this is the true inward 
repentance, and continues until our entrance into the kingdom of heaven. 

5. The pope does not intend to remit, and cannot remit any penalties other than those which he has 
imposed either by his own authority or by that of the Canons. 

6. The pope cannot remit any guilt, except by declaring that it has been remitted by God and by 
assenting to God’s remission; though, to be sure, he may grant remission in cases reserved to his judg¬ 
ment. If his right to grant remission in such cases were despised, the guilt would remain entirely unfor¬ 
given. 

7. God remits guilt to no one whom He does not, at the same time, humble in all things and bring into 
subjection to His vicar, the priest. 

8. The penitential canons are imposed only on the living, and, according to them, nothing should be 
imposed on the dying. 

9. Therefore the Holy Spirit in the pope is kind to us, because in his decrees he always makes exception 
of the article of death and of necessity. 

10. Ignorant and wicked are the doings of those priests who, in the case of the dying, reserve canonical 
penances for purgatory. 

11. This changing of the canonical penalty to the penalty of purgatory is quite evidently one of the tares 
that were sown while the bishops slept. 

12. In former times the canonical penalties were imposed not after, but before absolution, as tests of true 
contrition. 

13. The dying are freed by death from all penalties; they are already dead to canonical rules, and have a 
right to be released from them. 

14. The imperfect health [of soul], that is to say, the imperfect love, of the dying brings with it, of neces¬ 
sity, great fear; and the smaller the love, the greater is the fear. 

15. This fear and horror is sufficient of itself alone (to say nothing of other things) to constitute the pen¬ 
alty of purgatory, since it is very near to the horror of despair. 

16. Hell, purgatory, and heaven seem to differ as do despair, almost-despair, and the assurance of safety. 

17. With souls in purgatory it seems necessary that horror should grow less and love increase. 

18. It seems unproved, either by reason or Scripture, that they are outside the state of merit, that is to say, 
of increasing love. 

19. Again, it seems unproved that they, or at least that all of them, are certain or assured of their own 
blessedness, though we may be quite certain of it. 

20. Therefore by “full remission of all penalties” the pope means not actually “of all,” but only of those 
imposed by himself. 

21. Therefore those preachers of indulgences are in error, who say that by the pope’s indulgences a man 
is freed from every penalty, and saved; 

22. Whereas he remits to souls in purgatory no penalty which, according to the canons, they would have 
had to pay in this life. 

23. If it is at all possible to grant to any one the remission of all penalties whatsoever, it is certain that this 
remission can be granted only to the most perfect, that is, to the very fewest. 

24. It must needs be, therefore, that the greater part of the people are deceived by that indiscriminate and 
highsounding promise of release from penalty. 

25. The power which the pope has, in a general way, over purgatory, is just like the power which any 
bishop or curate has, in a special way, within his own diocese or parish. 

26. The pope does well when he grants remission to souls [in purgatory], not by the power of the keys 
(which he does not possess), but by way of intercession. 

27. They preach man who say that so soon as the penny jingles into the money-box, the soul flies out [of 
purgatory]. 

28. It is certain that when the penny jingles into the money-box, gain and avarice can be increased, but 
the result of the intercession of the Church is in the power of God alone. 

29. Who knows whether all the souls in purgatory wish to be bought out of it, as in the legend of Sts. 
Severinus and Paschal. 

30. No one is sure that his own contrition is sincere; much less that he has attained full remission. 

31. Rare as is the man that is truly penitent, so rare is also the man who truly buys indulgences, i.e., such 
men are most rare. 

32. They will be condemned eternally, together with their teachers, who believe themselves sure of their 
salvation because they have letters of pardon. 

33. Men must be on their guard against those who say that the pope’s pardons are that inestimable gift of 
God by which man is reconciled to Him; 
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34. For these “graces of pardon” concern only the penalties of sacramental satisfaction, and these are 
appointed by man. 

35. They preach no Christian doctrine who teach that contrition is not necessary in those who intend to 
buy souls out of purgatory or to buy confessionalia. 

36. Every truly repentant Christian has a right to full remission of penalty and guilt, even without letters 
of pardon. 

37. Every true Christian, whether living or dead, has part in all the blessings of Christ and the Church; 
and this is granted him by God, even without letters of pardon. 

38. Nevertheless, the remission and participation [in the blessings of the Church] which are granted by the 
pope are in no way to be despised, for they are, as I have said, the declaration of divine remission. 

39. It is most difficult, even for the very keenest theologians, at one and the same time to commend to the 
people the abundance of pardons and [the need of] true contrition. 

40. True contrition seeks and loves penalties, but liberal pardons only relax penalties and cause them to 
be hated, or at least, furnish an occasion [for hating them]. 

41. Apostolic pardons are to be preached with caution, lest the people may falsely think them preferable 
to other good works of love. 

42. Christians are to be taught that the pope does not intend the buying of pardons to be compared in 
any way to works of mercy. 

43. Christians are to be taught that he who gives to the poor or lends to the needy does a better work 
than buying pardons; 

44. Because love grows by works of love, and man becomes better; but by pardons man does not grow 
better, only more free from penalty. 

45. Christians are to be taught that he who sees a man in need, and passes him by, and gives [his money] 
for pardons, purchases not the indulgences of the pope, but the indignation of God. 

46. Christians are to be taught that unless they have more than they need, they are bound to keep back 
what is necessary for their own families, and by no means to squander it on pardons. 

47. Christians are to be taught that the buying of pardons is a matter of free will, and not of commandment. 

48. Christians are to be taught that the pope, in granting pardons, needs, and therefore desires, their 
devout prayer for him more than the money they bring. 

49. Christians are to be taught that the pope’s pardons are useful, if they do not put their trust in them; 
but altogether harmful, if through them they lose their fear of God. 

50. Christians are to be taught that if the pope knew the exactions of the pardon-preachers, he would 
rather that St. Peter’s church should go to ashes, than that it should be built up with the skin, flesh and bones 
of his sheep. 

51. Christians are to be taught that it would be the pope’s wish, as it is his duty, to give of his own money 
to very many of those from whom certain hawkers of pardons cajole money, even though the church of St. 
Peter might have to be sold. 

52. The assurance of salvation by letters of pardon is vain, even though the commissary, nay, even though 
the pope himself, were to stake his soul upon it. 

53. They are enemies of Christ and of the pope, who bid the Word of God be altogether silent in some 
Churches, in order that pardons may be preached in others. 

54. Injury is done the Word of God when, in the same sermon, an equal or a longer time is spent on par¬ 
dons than on this Word. 

55. It must be the intention of the pope that if pardons, which are a very small thing, are celebrated with 
one bell, with single processions and ceremonies, then the Gospel, which is the very greatest thing, should be 
preached with a hundred bells, a hundred processions, a hundred ceremonies. 

56. The “treasures of the Church,” out of which the pope, grants indulgences, are not sufficiently named 
or known among the people of Christ. 

57. That they are not temporal treasures is certainly evident, for many of the vendors do not pour out 
such treasures so easily, but only gather them. 

58. Nor are they the merits of Christ and the Saints, for even without the pope, these always work grace 
for the inner man, and the cross, death, and hell for the outward man. 

59. St. Lawrence said that the treasures of the Church were the Church’s poor, but he spoke according to 
the usage of the word in his own time. 

60. Without rashness we say that the keys of the Church, given by Christ’s merit, are that treasure; 

61. For it is clear that for the remission of penalties and of reserved cases, the power of the pope is of 
itself sufficient. 

62. The true treasure of the Church is the Most Holy Gospel of the glory and the grace of God. 

63. But this treasure is naturally most odious, for it makes the first to be last. 

64. On the other hand, the treasure of indulgences is naturally most acceptable, for it makes the last 
to be first. 
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65. Therefore the treasures of the Gospel are nets with which they formerly were wont to fish for men of 
riches. 

66. The treasures of the indulgences are nets with which they now fish for the riches of men. 

67. The indulgences which the preachers cry as the “greatest graces” are known to be truly such, in so 
far as they promote gain. 

68. Yet they are in truth the very smallest graces compared with the grace of God and the piety of the 
Cross. 

69. Bishops and curates are bound to admit the commissaries of apostolic pardons, with all reverence. 

70. But still more are they bound to strain all their eyes and attend with all their ears, lest these men 
preach their own dreams instead of the commission of the pope. 

71. He who speaks against the truth of apostolic pardons, let him be anathema and accursed! 

72. But he who guards against the lust and license of the pardon-preachers, let him be blessed! 

73. The pope justly thunders against those who, by any art, contrive the injury of the traffic in par¬ 
dons. 

74. But much more does he intend to thunder against those who use the pretext of pardons to contrive 
the injury of holy love and truth. 

75. To think the papal pardons so great that they could absolve a man even if he had committed an impos¬ 
sible sin and violated the Mother of God — this is madness. 

76. We say, on the contrary, that the papal pardons are not able to remove the very least of venial sins, so 
far as its guilt is concerned. 

77. It is said that even St. Peter, if he were now Pope, could not bestow greater graces; this is blasphemy 
against St. Peter and against the pope. 

78. We say, on the contrary, that even the present pope, and any pope at all, has greater graces at his dis¬ 
posal; to wit, the Gospel, powers, gifts of healing, etc., as it is written in I. Corinthians xii. 

79. To say that the cross, emblazoned with the papal arms, which is set up [by the preachers of indul¬ 
gences], is of equal worth with the Cross of Christ, is blasphemy. 

80. The bishops, curates and theologians who allow such talk to be spread among the people, will have 
an account to render. 

81. This unbridled preaching of pardons makes it no easy matter, even for learned men, to rescue the 
reverence due to the pope from slander, or even from the shrewd questionings of the laity. 

82. To wit: - “Why does not the pope empty purgatory, for the sake of holy love and of the dire need of 
the souls that are there, if he redeems an infinite number of souls for the sake of miserable money with which 
to build a Church? The former reasons would be most just; the latter is most trivial.” 

83. Again: “Why are mortuary and anniversary masses for the dead continued, and why does he not 
return or permit the withdrawal of the endowments founded on their behalf, since it is wrong to pray for the 
redeemed?” 

84. Again “What is this new piety of God and the pope, that for money they allow a man who is impious 
and their enemy to buy out of purgatory the pious soul of a friend of God, and do not rather, because of that 
pious and beloved soul’s own need, free it for pure love’s sake?” 

85. Again: “Why are the penitential canons long since in actual fact and through disuse abrogated and 
dead, now satisfied by the granting of indulgences, as though they were still alive and in force?” 

86. Again: “Why does not the pope, whose wealth is to-day greater than the riches of the richest, build 
just this one church of St. Peter with his own money, rather than with the money of poor believers?” 

87. Again: “What is it that the pope remits, and what participation does he grant to those who, by perfect 
contrition, have a right to full remission and participation?” 

88. Again: “What greater blessing could come to the Church than if the pope were to do a hundred times 
a day what he now does once, and bestow on every believer these remissions and participations?” 

89. “Since the pope, by his pardons, seeks the salvation of souls rather than money, why does he suspend 
the indulgences and pardons granted heretofore, since these have equal efficacy?” 

90. To repress these arguments and scruples of the laity by force alone, and not to resolve them by giv¬ 
ing reasons, is to expose the Church and the pope to the ridicule of their enemies, and to make Christians 
unhappy. 

91. If, therefore, pardons were preached according to the spirit and mind of the pope, all these doubts 
would be readily resolved; nay, they would not exist. 

92. Away, then, with all those prophets who say to the people of Christ, “Peace, peace,” and there is no 
peace! 

93. Blessed be all those prophets who say to the people of Christ, “Cross, cross,” and there is no cross! 

94. Christians are to be exhorted that they be diligent in following Christ, their Head, through penalties, 
deaths, and hell; 

95. And thus be confident of entering into heaven rather through many tribulations, than through the 
assurance of peace. 
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Aztec Account of Cortes 

Date: 1519 

In 1519 Hernan Cortes sailed from Cuba, landed in Mexico and made his way to the Aztec capital. Miguel 
Leon Tortilla, a Mexican anthropologist, gathered accounts by the Aztecs, some of which were written shortly 
after the conquest. It is said that the Aztecs had a tradition and belief that one day a god would descend from 
the heavens and return to them, and that this return of a deity had been prophesied by the Aztec priests. It has 
been written that when Cortes arrived, he was showered with gifts and greeted by Moctezuma (Montezuma) II 
as an incarnation of the deity Quetzalcoatl, the god of learning, or the Feathered Serpent. 

Yet other historians believe that history is written by the victor and not by the vanquished. It is known 
that before the arrival of the Spaniards in his lands, Moctezuma had his people and spies watching the Span¬ 
iards conquer the cities of other coastal peoples and that he had runners keeping him informed of all of the 
actions of this newly arriving army. 

Some posit that Moctezuma, knowing that Cortes had already destroyed so many other cities, strategically 
chose to welcome Cortes as an honored guest and to bestow gifts upon him rather then risk going to war against 
him. They propose that this approach would have allowed Moctezuma to study this potential enemy. 

The following dialogue is an excerpt. 

SPEECHES OF MOTECUHZOMA AND CORTES 

When Motecuhzoma [Montezuma] had given necklaces to each one, Cortes asked him: “ Are you Motecuhzoma ? 
Are you the king? Is it true that you are the king Motecuhzoma?” 

And the king said: “Yes, I am Motecuhzoma.” Then he stood up to welcome Cortes; he came forward, 
bowed his head low and addressed him in these words: “Our lord, you are weary. The journey has tired you, 
but now you have arrived on the earth. You have come to your city, Mexico. You have come here to sit on 
your throne, to sit under its canopy. 

“The kings who have gone before, your representatives, guarded it and preserved it for your coming. The 
kings Itzcoatl, Motecuhzoma the Elder, Axayacatl, Tizoc and Ahuitzol ruled for you in the City of Mexico. 
The people were protected by their swords and sheltered by their shields. 

“Do the kings know the destiny of those they left behind, their posterity? If only they are watching! If 
only they can see what I see! 

“No, it is not a dream. I am not walking in my sleep. I am not seeing you in my dreams. I have seen you 
at last! I have met you face to face! I was in agony for five days, for ten days, with my eyes fixed on the Region 
of the Mystery. And now you have come out of the clouds and mists to sit on your throne again. 

“This was foretold by the kings who governed your city, and now it has taken place. You have come back 
to us; you have come down from the sky. Rest now, and take possession of your royal houses. Welcome to 
your land, my lords! “ 

When Motecuhzoma had finished, La Malinche translated his address into Spanish so that the Captain 
could understand it. Cortes replied in his strange and savage tongue, speaking first to La Malinche: “Tell 
Motecuhzoma that we are his friends. There is nothing to fear. We have wanted to see him for a long time, 
and now we have seen his face and heard his words. Tell him that we love him well and that our hearts are 
contented.” Then he said to Motecuhzoma: “We have come to your house in Mexico as friends. There is noth¬ 
ing to fear.” La Malinche translated this speech and the Spaniards grasped Motecuhzoma’s hands and patted 
his back to show their affection for him. 

The account continues regarding a later incident. 

Cuba’s governor Tanfilo de Narvaez was said to be jealous of Hernan Cortes. Narvaez conducted an 
expedition from Cuba to Mexico, intending to arrest his rival conquistador for overstepping the authority 
granted to him. Cortes set out from Tenochtitlan, the Aztec capital, to meet the governor’s forces, leaving 
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the imperial city in the hands of one Pedro de Alvarado. Overcoming Narvaez’s army proved no great task; 
Cortes suborned 900 of his opponent’s men and employed them in defeating the balance of the expeditionary 
army. Narvaez lost an eye in the battle, and it was he, and not Cortes, who was placed under arrest. 

While Spaniard fought Spaniard in the Mexican countryside, Pedro de Alvarado, back in Tenochtitlan, 
initiated an action that was to typify white-Indian relations for the next four centuries. He turned his soldiers 
loose on the people, giving them leave to slaughter all men, women, and childret;. This provoked the people, 
who had so far meekly submitted to conquest, to rise up in heated rebellion. They laid siege to the palace 
where the Spaniards had taken refuge and ivhere soldiers now held Moctezuma captive. Returning in the 
midst of this rebellion, Cortes took charge of his men and fought his way into and then out of the palace and 
city, plundering what he could as he went. During the evacuation—on June 30, 1520, called by the Spanish 
the Noche Triste (Sad Night)—Moctezuma was murdered. Spaitish accounts claimed he had been assassinated 
by his own people; the Aztecs attributed his death to the Spanish. 

The following entry is an excerpt. 

MASSACRE IN THE MAIN TEMPLE 

During this time, the people asked Motecuhzoma how they should celebrate their god’s fiesta. He said: “Dress 
him in all his finery, in all his sacred ornaments.” 

During this same time, The Sun commanded that Motecuhzoma and Itzcohuatzin, the military chief of 
Tlatelolco, be made prisoners. The Spaniards hanged a chief from Acolhuacan named Nezahualquentzin. They 
also murdered the king of Nauhtla, Cohualpopocatzin, by wounding him with arrows and then burning him 
alive. For this reason, our warriors were on guard at the Eagle Gate. The sentries from Tenochtitlan stood at 
one side of the gate, and the sentries from Tlatelolco at the other. But messengers came to tell them to dress the 
figure of Huitzilopochtli. They left their posts and went to dress him in his sacred finery: his ornaments and his 
paper clothing. When this had been done, the celebrants began to sing their songs. That is how they celebrated 
the first day of the fiesta. On the second day they began to sing again, but without warning they were all put to 
death. The dancers and singers were completely unarmed. They brought only their embroidered cloaks, their 
turquoises, their lip plugs, their necklaces, their clusters of heron feathers, their trinkets made of deer hooves. 
Those who played the drums, the old men, had brought their gourds of snuff and their timbrels. 

The Spaniards attacked the musicians first, slashing at their hands and faces until they had killed all of 
them. The singers—and even the spectators—were also killed. This slaughter in the Sacred Patio went on for 
three hours. Then the Spaniards burst into the rooms of the temple to kill the others: those who were carrying 
water, or bringing fodder for the horses, or grinding meal, or sweeping, or standing watch over this work. 

The king Motecuhzoma, who was accompanied by Itzcohuatzin and by those who had brought food 
for the Spaniards, protested: “Our lords, that is enough! What are you doing? These people are not carrying 
shields or macanas. Our lords, they are completely unarmed!” 

The Sun had treacherously murdered our people on the twentieth day after the captain left for the coast. 
We allowed the Captain to return to the city in peace. But on the following day we attacked him with all our 
might, and that was the beginning of the war 
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Second Letter of Cortes to Charles V 

Date: 1520 

Hernan Cortes (c. 1485-1547) wrote five letters to Charles V of Spain to provide him with an accounting of 
his actions in present-day Mexico. The second letter (Segunda Carta de Reladon), dated October 30, 1520, 
was published at Seville in 1522. In this section, Cortes gives a detailed description of the city of Tenochtitlan 
(here called Temixtitan) in addition to the type and extent of power wielded by its ruler, Motecuhzoma Xocoy- 
otzin II the Younger (fl.l502-d. 1520; here spelled Muteczuma). The passage is of further interest because, 
in addition to providing an account of the buildings and other physical aspects of the city, Cortes comments 
on the city’s social, cultural, and religious aspects. Moreover, his descriptions of the temples, and of his own 
actions in some of them, reveals Cortes’s intention to convert the Aztecs to Christianity. 

Tenochtitlan, the Aztec capital, was founded in 1235. Over the course of nearly three centuries the city 
grew both in size and grandeur, particularly during the reign of Motecuhzoma I (1440-1469). When Cortes 
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arrived there in November 1519, he was amazed at what he saw. In this passage, he describes a city of great 
sophistication and beauty, with a system of bridges and canals, thriving outdoor markets, shops, restaurants, 
and grand temples. The palaces of Motechuzoma II, he writes, were so beautiful as to be nearly indescribable: 
“I can only say that in Spain there is nothing equal to them.” After Tenochtitlan fell in 1521, Cortes razed the 
buildings that he had so highly praised, and built his own city on top of the ruins. 

The passage also offers an outsider’s view of Motechuzoma II that supplements the Aztec ruler’s self¬ 
description in chapter 4 of the same letter. In the earlier passage, Motecuhzoma tells Cortes that despite what 
his subjects may believe, he is no god, but flesh and blood. While Motecuhzoma may not have considered 
himself a god, he was treated like one. Cortes writes that the ruler had 600 nobles in attendance upon him 
and that he never ate off of the same plate twice. When he summoned any of the local chieftains (caciques) to 
his presence, they would bow their heads and avert their gaze “from excessive modesty and reverence. ” When 
Motecuhzoma appeared in public, some “turned away without looking towards him, and others prostrated 
themselves until he had passed. ” 

Chapter 5 (excerpt) 

In order, most potent, Sire, to convey to your Majesty a just conception of the great extent of this noble 
city of Temixtitan, and of the many rare and wonderful objects it contains; of the government and dominions 
of Muteczuma, the sovereign, of the religious rites and customs that prevail, and the order that exists in this 
as well as other cities appertaining to his realm: it would require the labor of many accomplished writers, 
and much time for the completion of the task. I shall not be able to relate an hundredth part of what could 
be told respecting these matters; but I will endeavor to describe, in the best manner in my power, what I have 
myself seen; and imperfectly as I may succeed in the attempt, I am fully aware that the account will appear so 
wonderful as to be deemed scarcely worthy of credit; since even we who have seen these things with our own 
eyes, are yet so amazed as to be unable to comprehend their reality. But your Majesty may be assured that 
if there is any fault in my relation, either in regard to the present subject, or to any other matters of which I 
shall give your Majesty an account, it will arise from too great brevity rather than extravagance or prolixity in 
the details; and it seems to me but just to my Prince and Sovereign to declare the truth in the clearest manner, 
without saying any thing that would detract from it, or add to it. 

Before I begin to describe this great city and the others already mentioned, it may be well for the better 
understanding of the subject to say something of the configuration of Mexico, in which they are situated, it 
being the principal seat of Muteczuma’s power. This Province is in the form of a circle, surrounded on all sides 
by lofty and rugged mountains; its level surface comprises an area of about seventy leagues in circumference, 
including two lakes, that overspread nearly the whole valley, being navigated by boats more than fifty leagues 
round. One of these lakes contains fresh, and the other, which is the larger of the two, salt water. On one side 
of the lakes, in the middle of the valley, a range of highlands divides them from one another, with the excep¬ 
tion of a narrow strait which lies between the highlands and the lofty sierras. This strait is a bow-shot wide, 
and connects the two lakes; and by this means a trade is carried on between the cities and other settlements 
on the lakes in canoes without the necessity of travelling by land. As the salt lake rises and falls with its tides 
like the sea, during the time of high water it pours into and on the other lake with the rapidity of a powerful 
stream; and on the other hand, when the tide has ebbed, the water runs from the fresh into the salt lake. 

This great city of Temixtitan [Mexico] is situated in this salt lake, and from the main land to the denser 
parts of it, by whichever route one chooses to enter, the distance is two leagues. There are four avenues or 
entrances to the city, all of which are formed by artificial causeways, two spears’ length in width. They city 
is as large as Seville or Cordova; its streets, I speak of the principal ones, are very wide and straight; some 
of these, and all the inferior ones, are half land and half water, and are navigated by canoes. All the streets 
at intervals have openings, through which the water flows, crossing from one street to another; and at these 
openings, some of which are very wide, there are also very wide bridges, composed of large pieces of timber, 
of great strength and well put together; on many of these bridges ten horses can go abreast. Foreseeing that if 
the inhabitants of this city should prove treacherous, they would possess great advantages from the manner in 
which the city is constructed, since by removing the bridges at the entrances, and abandoning the place, they 
could leave us to perish by famine without our being able to reach the main land—as soon as I entered it, I 
made great haste to build four brigantines, which were soon finished, and were large enough to take ashore 
three hundred men and the horses, whenever it should become necessary. 

This city has many public squares, in which are situated the markets and other places for buying and 
selling. There is one square twice as large as that of the city of Salamanca, surrounded by porticoes, where 
are daily assembled more than sixty thousand souls, engaged in buying and selling; and where are found all 
kinds of merchandise that the world affords, embracing the necessaries of life, as for instance articles of food, 
as well as jewels of gold and silver, lead, brass, copper, tin, precious stones, bones, shells, snails, and feathers. 
There are also exposed for sale wrought and unwrought stone, bricks burnt and unburnt, timber hewn and 
unhewn, of different sorts. There is a street for game, where every variety of birds found in the country are 
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sold, as fowls, partridges, quails, wild ducks, fly-catchers, widgeons, turtle-doves, pigeons, reedbirds, parrots, 
sparrows, eagles, hawks, owls, and kestrels; they sell likewise the skins of some birds of prey, with their feath¬ 
ers, head, beak, and claws. There are also sold rabbits, hares, deer, and little dogs, which are raised for eating 
and castrated. There is also an herb street, where may be obtained all sorts of roots and medicinal herbs that 
the country affords. There are apothecaries’ shops, where prepared medicines, liquids, ointments, and plas¬ 
ters are sold; barbers’ shops, where they wash and shave the head; and restauranteurs, that furnish food and 
drink at a certain price. There is also a class of men like those called in Castile porters, for carrying burthens. 
Wood and coals are seen in abundance, and brasiers of earthenware for burning coals; mats of various kinds 
for beds, others of a lighter sort for seats, and for halls and bedrooms. There are all kinds of green vegetables, 
especially onions, leeks, garlic, watercresses, nasturtium, borage, sorel, artichokes, and golden thistle; fruits 
also of numerous descriptions, amongst which are cherries and plums, similar to those in Spain; honey and 
wax from bees, and from the stalks of maize, which are as sweet as the sugar-cane; honey is also extracted 
from the plant called maguey, which is superior to sweet or new wine; from the same plant they extract sugar 
and wine, which they also sell. Different kinds of cotton thread of all colors in skeins are exposed for sale in 
one quarter of the market, which has the appearance of the silk-market at Granada, although the former is 
supplied more abundantly. Painters’ colors, as numerous as can be found in Spain, and as fine shades; deer¬ 
skins dressed and undressed, dyed different colors, earthenware of a large size and excellent quality; large and 
small jars, jugs, pots, bricks, and an endless variety of vessels, all made of fine clay, and all or most of them 
glazed and painted; maize, or Indian corn, in the grain and in the form of bread, preferred in the grain for its 
flavor to that of the other islands and terra-firma; pates of birds and fish; great quantities of fish, fresh, salt, 
cooked and uncooked; the eggs of hens, geese, and of all other birds I have mentioned in great abundance, 
and cakes made of eggs; finally, every thing that can be found throughout the whole country is sold in the 
markets, comprising articles so numerous that to avoid prolixity, and because their names are not retained in 
my memory, or are unknown to me, I shall not attempt to enumerate them. Every kind of merchandise is sold 
in a particular street or quarter assigned to it exclusively, and thus the best order is preserved. They sell every 
thing by number or measure; at least so far we have not observed them to sell any thing by weight. There is 
a building in the great square that is used as an audience house, where ten or twelve persons, who are mag¬ 
istrates, sit and decide all controversies that arise in the market, and order delinquents to be punished. In the 
same square there are other persons who go constantly about among the people observing what is sold, and 
the measures used in selling; and they have been seen to break measures that were not true. 

This great city contains a large number of temples, or houses for their idols, very handsome edifices, 
which are situated in the different districts and the suburbs; in the principal ones religious persons of each 
particular sect are constantly residing, for whose use beside the houses containing the idols there are other 
convenient habitations. All these persons dress in black, and never cut or comb their hair from the time they 
enter the priesthood until they leave it; and all the sons of the principal inhabitants, both nobles and respect¬ 
able citizens, are placed in the temples and wear the same dress from the age of seven or eight years until they 
are taken out to be married; which occurs more frequently with the first-born who inherit estates than with 
the others. The priests are debarred from female society, nor is any woman permitted to enter the religious 
houses. They also abstain from eating certain kinds of food, more at some seasons of the year than at others. 
Among these temples there is one which far surpasses all the rest, whose grandeur of architectural details no 
human tongue is able to describe; for within its precincts, surrounded by a lofty wall, there is room enough 
for a town of five hundred families. Around the interior of this enclosure there are handsome edifices, con¬ 
taining large halls and corridors, in which the religious persons attached to the temple reside. There are full 
forty towers, which are lofty and well built, the largest of which has fifty steps leading to its main body, and 
is higher than the tower of the principal church at Seville. The stone and wood of which they are constructed 
are so well wrought in every part, that nothing could be better done, for the interior of the chapels containing 
the idols consists of curious imagery, wrought in stone, with plaster ceilings, and wood-work carved in relief, 
and painted with figures of monsters and other objects. All these towers are the burial places of the nobles, 
and every chapel in them is dedicated to a particular idol, to which they pay their devotions. 

There are three halls in this grand temple, which contain the principal idols; these are of wonderful extent 
and height, and admirable workmanship, adorned with figures sculptured in stone and wood; leading from 
the halls are chapels with very small doors, to which the light is not admitted, nor are any persons except the 
priests, and not all of them. In these chapels are the images or idols, although, as I have before said, many of 
them are also found on the outside; the principal ones, in which the people have the greatest faith and confi¬ 
dence, I precipitated from their pedestals, and cast them down the steps of the temple, purifying the chapels in 
which they had stood, as they were all polluted with human blood, shed in the sacrifices. In the place of these 
I put images of Our Lady and the Saints, which excited not a little feeling in Muteczuma and the inhabitants, 
who at first remonstrated, declaring that if my proceedings were known throughout the country, the people 
would rise against me; for they believed that their idols bestowed on them all temporal good, and if they 
permitted them to be ill-treated, they would be angry and withhold their gifts, and by this means the people 
would be deprived of the fruits of the earth and perish with famine. I answered, through the interpreters, that 
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they were deceived in expecting any favors from idols, the work of their own hands, formed of unclean things; 
and that they must learn there was but one God, the universal Lord of all, who had created the heavens and 
the earth, and all things else, and had made them and us; that he was without beginning and immortal, and 
they were bound to adore and believe him, and no other creature or thing. I said every thing to them I could 
to divert them from their idolatries, and draw them to a knowledge of God our Lord. Muteczuma replied, 
the others assenting to what he said, “That they had already informed me they were not the aborigines of 
the country, but that their ancestors had emigrated to it many years ago; and they fully believed that after so 
long an absence from their native land, they might have fallen into some errors; that I having more recently 
arrived must know better than themselves what they ought to believe; and that if I would instruct them in 
these matters, and make them understand the true faith, they would follow my directions, as being for the 
best. ” Afterwards, Muteczuma and many of the principal citizens remained with me until I had removed the 
idols, purified the chapels, and placed the images in them, manifesting apparent pleasure; and I forbade them 
sacrificing human beings to their idols, as they had been accustomed to do; because, besides being abhorrent 
in the sight of God, your sacred Majesty had prohibited it by law, and commanded to put to death whoever 
should take the life of another. Thus, from that time, they refrained from the practice, and during the whole 
period of my abode in that city, they were never seen to kill or sacrifice a human being. 

The figures of the idols in which these people believe surpass in stature a person more than ordinary size; 
some of them are composed of a mass of seeds and leguminous plants, such as are used for food, ground and 
mixed together, and kneaded with the blood of human hearts taken from the breasts of living persons, from 
which a paste is formed in a sufficient quantity to form large statues. When these are completed they make them 
offerings of the hearts of other victims, which they sacrifice to them, and besmear their faces with the blood. For 
every thing they have an idol, consecrated by the use of the nations that in ancient times honored the same gods. 
Thus they have an idol that they petition for victory in war; another for success in their labors; and so for every 
things in which they seek or desire prosperity, they have their idols, which they honor and serve. 

This noble city contains many fine and magnificent houses; which may be accounted for from the fact, 
that all the nobility of the country, who are the vassals of Muteczuma, have houses in the city, in which they 
reside a certain part of the year; and besides, there are numerous wealthy citizens who also possess fine houses. 
All these persons, in addition to the large and spacious apartments for ordinary purposes, have others, both 
upper and lower, that contain conservatories of flowers. Along one of the causeways that lead into the city are 
laid two pipes, constructed of masonry, each of which is two paces in width, and about five feet in height. An 
abundant supply of excellent water, forming a volume equal in bulk to the human body, is conveyed by one of 
these pipes, and distributed about the city, where it is used by the inhabitants for drinking and other purposes. 
The other pipe, in the mean time, is kept empty until the former requires to be cleansed, when the water is let 
into it and continues to be used till the cleansing is finished. As the water is necessarily carried over bridges 
on account of the salt water crossing its route, reservoirs resembling canals are constructed on the bridges 
through which the fresh water is conveyed. These reservoirs are of the breadth of the body of an ox, and of 
the same length as the bridges. The whole city is thus served with water, which they carry in canoes through 
all the streets for sale, taking it from the aqueduct in the following manner: the canoes pass under the bridges 
on which the reservoirs are placed, when men stationed above fill them with water, for which service they are 
paid. At all the entrances of the city, and in those parts where the canoes are discharged, that is, where the 
greatest quantity of provisions is brought in, huts are erected, and persons stationed as guards, who receive a 
certum quid of every thing that enters. I know not whether the sovereign receives this duty or the city, as I have 
not yet been informed; but I believe that it appertains to the sovereign, as in the markets of other provinces a 
tax is collected for the benefit of their cacique. In all the markets and public places of this city are seen daily 
many laborers and persons of various employments waiting for some one to hire them. The inhabitants of 
this city pay a greater regard to style in their mode of living, and are more attentive to elegance of dress and 
politeness of manners, than those of the other provinces and cities; since, as the Cacique Muteczuma has his 
residence in the capital, and all the nobility, his vassals, are in the constant habit of meeting there, a general 
courtesy of demeanor necessarily prevails. But not to be prolix in describing what relates to the affairs of this 
great city, although it is with difficulty I refrain from proceeding, I will say no more than that the manners 
of the people, as shown in their intercourse with one another, are marked by as great an attention to proper¬ 
ties of life as in Spain, and good order is equally well observed; and considering that they are a barbarous 
people, without the knowledge of God, having no intercourse with civilized nations, these traits of character 
are worthy of admiration. 

In regard to the domestic appointments of Muteczuma, and the wonderful grandeur and state that he 
maintains, there is so much to be told, that I assure your Highness, I know not where to begin my relation, 
so as to be able to finish any part of it. For, as I have already stated, what can be more wonderful, than that a 
barbarous monarch, as he is, should have every object found in his dominions imitated in gold, silver, precious 
stones, and feathers; the gold and silver being wrought so naturally as not to be surpassed by any smith in 
the world; the stone work executed with such perfection that it is difficult to conceive what instruments could 
have been used; and the feather work superior to the finest productions in wax or embroidery. The extent of 
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Muteczuma’s dominions has not been ascertained, since to whatever point he despatched his messengers, even 
two hundred leagues from his capital, his commands were obeyed, although some of his provinces were in the 
midst of countries with which he was at war. But as nearly as I have been able to learn, his territories are equal 
in extent to Spain itself, for he sent messengers to the inhabitants of a city called Cumatan, (requiring them 
to become subjects of your Majesty,) which is sixty leagues beyond that part of Putunchan watered by the 
river Grijalva, and two hundred and thirty leagues distant from the great city; and I sent some of our people 
a distance of one hundred and fifty leagues in the same direction. All the principal chiefs of these provinces, 
especially those in the vicinity of the capital, reside, as I have already stated, the greater part of the year in 
that great city, and all or most of them have their oldest sons in the service of Muteczuma. There are fortified 
places in all the provinces, garrisoned with his own men, where are also stationed his governors and collectors 
of the rents and tribute, rendered him by every province; and an account is kept of what each is obliged to 
pay, as they have characters and figures made on paper that are used for this purpose. Each province renders a 
tribute of its own peculiar productions, so that the sovereign receives a great variety of articles from different 
quarters. No prince was ever more feared by his subjects, both in his presence and absence. He possessed out 
of the city as well as within, numerous villas, each of which had its peculiar sources of amusement, and all 
were constructed in the best possible manner for the use of a great prince and lord. Within the city his palaces 
were so wonderful that it is hardly possible to describe their beauty and extent; I can only say that in Spain 
there is nothing equal to them. 

There was one palace somewhat inferior to the rest, attached to which was a beautiful garden with bal¬ 
conies extending over it, supported by marble columns, and having a floor formed of jasper elegantly inlaid. 
There were apartments in this palace sufficient to lodge two princes of the highest rank with their retinues. 
There were likewise belonging to it ten pools of water, in which were kept the different species of water birds 
found in this country, of which there is a great variety, all of which are domesticated; for the sea birds there 
were pools of salt water, and for the river birds, of fresh water. The water is let off at certain times to keep it 
pure, and is replenished by means of pipes. Each species of bird is supplied with the food natural to it, which 
it feeds upon when wild. Thus fish is given to birds that usually eat it; worms, maize, and the finer seeds, to 
such as prefer them. And I assure your Highness, that to the birds accustomed to eat fish there is given the 
enormous quantity of arrobas every day, taken in the salt lake. The emperor has three hundred men whose 
sole employment is to take care of these birds; and there are others whose only business is to attend to the 
birds that are in bad health. 

Over the pools for the birds there are corridors and galleries, to which Muteczuma resorts, and from 
which he can look out and amuse himself with the sight of them. There is an apartment in the same palace in 
which are men, women and children, whose, faces, bodies, hair, eyebrows, and eyelashes are white from their 
birth. The emperor has another very beautiful palace, with a large court-yard, paved with handsome flags, in 
the style of a chess-board. There were also cages, about nine feet in height and six paces square, each of which 
was half covered with a roof of tiles, and the other half had over it a wooden grate, skillfully made. Every cage 
contained a bird of prey, of all the species found in Spain, from the kestrel to the eagle, and many unknown 
there. There was a great number of each kind; and in the covered part of the cages there was a perch, and 
another on the outside of the grating, the former of which the birds used in the night time, and when it rained; 
and the other enabled them to enjoy the sun and air. To all these birds fowls were daily given for food, and 
nothing else. There were in the same palace several large halls on the ground floor, filled with immense cages 
built of heavy pieces of timber, well put together, in all or most of which were kept loins, tigers, wolves, foxes, 
and a variety of animals of the cat kind, in great numbers, which were also fed on fowls. The care of these 
animals and birds was assigned to three hundred men. There was another palace that contained a number of 
men and women of monstrous size, and also dwarfs, and crooked and ill-formed persons, each of which had 
their separate apartments. These also had their respective keepers. As to the other remarkable things that the 
emperor had in his city for his amusement, I can only say that they were numerous and of various kinds. 

He was served in the following manner. Every day as soon as it was light, six hundred nobles and men 
of rank were in attendance at the palace, who either sat, or walked about the halls and galleries, and passed 
their time in conversation, but without entering the apartment where his person was. The servants and atten¬ 
dants of these nobles remained in the court-yards, of which there were two or three of great extent, and in 
the adjoining street, which was also very spacious. They all remained in attendance from morning till night; 
and when his meals were served, the nobles were likewise served with equal profusion, and their servants and 
secretaries also had their allowance. Daily his larder and wine-cellar were open to all who wished to eat and 
drink. The meals were served by three or four hundred youths, who brought on an infinite variety of dishes; 
indeed, whenever he dined or supped, the table was loaded with every kind of flesh, fish, fruits, and vegetables, 
that the country produced. As the climate is cold, they put a chafing-dish with live coals under every plate 
and dish to keep them warm. The meals were served in a large hall, in which Muteczuma was accustomed to 
eat, and the dishes quite filled the room, which was covered with mats and kept very clean. He sat on a small 
cushion curiously wrought of leather. During the meals there were present, at a little distance from him, five 
or six elderly caciques, to whom he presented some of the food, and there was constantly in attendance one 
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of the servants, who arranged and handed the dishes, and who received from others whatever was wanted 
for the supply of the table. Both at the beginning and end of every meal, they furnished water for the hands; 
and the napkins used on these occasions were never used a second time; it was the same also with the chafing- 
dishes. He is also dressed every day in four different suits, entirely new, which he never wears a second time. 
None of the caciques who enter his palace have their feet covered, and when those for whom he sends enter 
his presence, they incline their heads and look down, bending their bodies; and when they address him, they 
do not look him in the face; this arises from excessive modesty and reverence. I am satisfied that it proceeds 
from respect, since certain caciques reproved the Spaniards for their boldness in addressing me, saying that it 
showed a want of becoming deference. Whenever Muteczuma appeared in public, which was seldom the case, 
all those who accompanied him, or whom he accidentally met in the streets, turned away without looking 
towards him, and others prostrated themselves until he had passed. One of the nobles always preceded him 
on these occasions, carrying three slender rods erect, which I suppose was to give notice of the approach of 
his person. And when they descended from the litters, he took one of them in his hand, and held it until he 
reached the place where he was going. So many and various were the ceremonies and customs observed by 
those in the service of Muteczuma, that more space than I can spare would be required for the details, as well 
as a better memory than I have to recollect them; since no sultan or other infidel lord, of whom any knowledge 
now exists, ever had so much ceremonial in their courts. 
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Pedro de Cieza de Leon: Chronicles of the Incas 

Also known as: Chronica del Peru 
Date: 1540 

Pedro de Cieza de Leon (c. 1520-1554) was a Spanish conquistador who wrote journals about Colombia, 
Peru, and the Incas. It is known that Pedro de Cieza de Leon was in the New World at least as early as 1536 
and that he returned to Seville, Spain, in 1551. His Chronicles of the Incas was published in three parts. He 
published the first part of the chronicles in Seville in 1553. He died in 1554, and long after his death the sec¬ 
ond part of his chronicles was edited and published in 1871. The third part of his chronicles was published 
in 1909. In his Chronicles of the Incas he wrote of the history of Peru, the Incan gentry and the government 
and economy, Incan civil wars, and the Spanish conquest of the Incas. He also described native Peruvian ani¬ 
mal species and vegetables, ethnography, and geography. 

The following is a view of the Incas by Pedro de Cieza de Leon providing information about the redistributive 
aspects of the Incan economy. 

It is told for a fact of the rulers of this kingdom that in the days of their rule they had their representatives 
in the capitals of all the provinces, for in all these places there were larger and finer lodgings than in most 
of the other cities of this great kingdom, and many storehouses. They served as the head of the provinces or 
regions, and from every so many leagues around the tributes were brought to one of these capitals, and from 
so many others, to another. This was so well-organized that there was not a village that did not know where 
it was to send its tribute. In all these capitals the Incas had temples of the Sun, mints, and many silversmiths 
who did nothing but work rich pieces of gold or fair vessels of silver; large garrisons were stationed there, and 
a steward who was in command of them all, to whom an accounting of everything that was brought in was 
made, and who, in turn, had to give one of all that was issued. . . . The tribute paid by each of these provinces, 
whether gold, silver, clothing, arms and all else they gave, was entered in the accounts of those who kept the 
quipus and did everything ordered by the governor in the matter of finding the soldiers or supplying whom¬ 
ever the Inca ordered, or making delivery to Cuzco; but when they came from the city of Cuzco to go over the 
accounts, or they were ordered to go to Cuzco to give an accounting, the accountants themselves gave it by 
the quipus, or went to give it where there could be no fraud, but everything had to come out right. Few years 
went by in which an accounting was not made .... 

At the beginning of the new year the rulers of each village came to Cuzco, bringing their quipus, which 
told how many births there had been during the year, and how many deaths. In this way the Inca and the 
governors knew which of the Indians were poor, the women who had been widowed, whether they were able 
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to pay their taxes, and how many men they could count on in the event of war, and many other things they 
considered highly important. The Incas took care to see that justice was meted out, so much so that nobody 
ventured to commit a felony or theft. This was to deal with thieves, rapists, or conspirators against the Inca. 

As this kingdom was so vast, in each of the many provinces there were many storehouses filled with sup¬ 
plies and other needful things; thus, in times of war, wherever the armies went they drew upon the contents 
of these storehouses, without ever touching the supplies of their confederates or laying a finger on what they 
had in their settlements .... Then the storehouses were filled up once more with the tributes paid the Inca. If 
there came a lean year, the storehouses were opened and the provinces were lent what they needed in the way 
of supplies; then, in a year of abundance, they paid back all they had received. No one who was lazy or tried 
to live by the work of others was tolerated; everyone had to work. Thus on certain days each lord went to 
his lands and took the plow in hand and cultivated the earth, and did other things. Even the Incas themselves 
did this to set an example. And under their system there was none such in all the kingdom, for, if he had his 
health, he worked and lacked for nothing; and if he was ill, he received what he needed from the storehouses. 
And no rich man could deck himself out in more finery than the poor, or wear different clothing, except the 
rulers and the headmen, who, to maintain their dignity, were allowed great freedom and privilege. 
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New Laws of the Indies 

Date: 1542 

The “Laws and ordinances newly made by His Majesty for the government of the Indies and good treatment 
and preservation of the Indians” created a set of pro-Indian laws. They were so pro-Indian that some had 
to be revoked in Mexico and in Peru due to settler opposition. One viceroy was killed when he attempted to 
enforce them. The conflict was between “feudalists, ” who favored the encomienda system because it main¬ 
tained society as in the Old World, and the more centralizing “regalists,” who wanted to preserve royal power 
in Spain’s new empire. Eventually the encomienda was allowed to continue. 

Charles by the divine clemency Emperor ever august, King of Germany. ... To the Most Illustrious Prince 
Don Philip our very dear and very beloved grandson and son, and to the Infantes our grandsons and sons, 
and to the President, and those of our Council of the Indies, and to our Viceroys, Presidents and Auditors of 
our Audiencias and royal Chanceries of our said Indies, Islands and Continent of the Ocean Sea; to our Gov¬ 
ernors, Alcaldes mayores and our other Authorities thereof, and to all the Councils, magistrates, regidores, 
knights, esquires, officers, and commoners of all the cities, towns, and villages of our said Indies, Islands, and 
Tierra-firme of the Ocean Sea, discovered and to be discovered; and to any other persons, captains, discover¬ 
ers, settlers, and inhabitants dwelling in and being natives thereof, of whatever state, quality, condition and 
pre-eminence they may be. . . . 

Know ye, That having for many years had will and intention as leisure to occupy ourselves with the affairs 
of the Indies, on account of their great importance, as well in that touching the service of God our Lord and 
increase of his holy Catholic faith, as in the preservation of the natives of those parts, and the good govern¬ 
ment and preservation of their persons; and although we have endeavoured to disengage ourselves to this 
effect, it has not been possible through the many and continual affairs that have occurred from which we were 
not able to excuse ourselves, and through the absences from these kingdoms which 1 the King have made for 
most necessary causes, as is known to all: and although this incessant occupation has not ceased this present 
year, nevertheless we commanded persons to assemble of all ranks, both prelates and knights and the clergy 
with some of our Council to discuss and treat of the things of most importance, of which we had informa¬ 
tion that they ought to be provided for: the which having been maturely debated and consulted upon, and 
in presence of me the King divers times argued and discussed: and finally having taken the opinion of all, we 
resolved on commanding to enact and ordain the things contained below: which besides the other Ordinances 
and Provisions that at different times we have commanded to be made, as by them shall appear, we command 
to be from henceforwards kept inviolably as laws. . . . 

Whereas one of the most important things in which the Audiencias are to serve us is in taking very espe¬ 
cial care of the good treatment of the Indians and preservation of them, We command that the said Audiencias 
enquire continually into the excesses or ill treatment which are or shall be done to them by governors or pri¬ 
vate persons; and how the ordinances and instructions which have been given to them, and are made for the 
good treatment of the said Indians have been observed. And if there had been any excesses, on the part of the 
said Governors, or should any be committed hereafter, to take care that such excesses are properly corrected, 
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chastizing the guilty parties with all rigour conformably to justice. The Audiencias must not allow that in 
the suits between Indians, or with them, there be ordinary proceedings at law, nor dilatory expedients, as is 
wont to happen through the malice of some advocates and solicitors, but that they be determined summarily, 
observing their usages and customs, unless they be manifestly unjust; and that the said Audiencias take care 
that this be so observed by the other, inferior judges. 

Item, We ordain and command that from henceforward for no cause of war nor any other whatsoever, 
though it be under title of rebellion, nor by ransom nor in other manner can an Indian be made a slave, and 
we will that they be treated as our vassals of the Crown of Castile since such they are. 

No person can make use of the Indians by way of Naboria or Tapia or in any other manner against 
their will. 

As We have ordered provision to be made that from henceforward the Indians in no way be made 
slaves, including those who until now have been enslaved against all reason and right and contrary to the 
provisions and instructions thereupon, We ordain and command that the Audiencias having first summoned 
the parties to their presence, without any further judicial form, but in a summary way, so that the truth may 
be ascertained, speedily set the said Indians at liberty unless the persons who hold them for slaves show 
title why they should hold and possess them legitimately. And in order that in default of persons to solicit 
the aforesaid, the Indians may not remain in slavery unjustly, We command that the Audiencias appoint 
persons who may pursue this cause for the Indians and be paid out of the Exchequer fines, provided they 
be men of trust and diligence. 

Also, We command that with regard to the lading of the said Indians the Audiencias take especial care that 
they be not laden, or in case that in some parts this cannot be avoided that it be in such a manner that no risk of 
life, health and preservation of the said Indians may ensue from an immoderate burthen; and that against their 
own will and without their being paid, in no case be it permitted that they be laden, punishing very severely him 
who shall act contrary to this. In this there is to be no remission out of respect to any person. 

Because report has been made to us that owing to the pearl fisheries not having been conducted in a prop¬ 
er manner deaths of many Indians and Negroes have ensued, We command that no free Indian be taken to the 
said fishery under pain of death, and that the bishop and the judge who shall be at Venezuela direct what shall 
seem to them most fit for the preservation of the slaves working in the said fishery, both Indians and Negroes, 
and that the deaths may cease. If, however, it should appear to them that the risk of death cannot be avoided 
by the said Indians and Negroes, let the fishery of the said pearls cease, since we value much more highly (as 
is right) the preservation of their lives than the gain which may come to us from the pearls. 

Whereas in consequence of the allotments of Indians made to the Viceroys, Governors, and their lieu¬ 
tenants, to our officials, and prelates, monasteries, hospitals, houses of religion and mints, offices of our 
Hazienda and treasury thereof, and other persons favoured by reason of their offices, disorders have occurred 
in the treatment of the said Indians, it is our will, and we command that forthwith there be placed under our 
Royal Crown all the Indians whom they hold and possess by any title and cause whatever, whoever the said 
parties are, or may be, whether Viceroys, Governors, or their lieutenants, or any of our officers, as well of 
Justice as of our Hazienda, prelates, houses of religion, or of our Hazienda, hospitals, confraternities, or other 
similar institutions, although the Indians may not have been allotted to them by reason of the said offices; and 
although such functionaries or governors may say that they wish to resign the offices or governments and keep 
the Indians, let this not avail them nor be an excuse for them not to fulfill what we command. 

Moreover, We command that from all those persons who hold Indians without proper title, having entered into 
possession of them by their own authority, such Indians be taken away and be placed under our Royal Crown. 

And because we are informed that other persons, although possessing a sufficient title, have had an exces¬ 
sive number of Indians allotted to them, We order that the Audiencias, each in its jurisdiction diligently inform 
themselves of this, and with all speed, and reduce the allotments made to the said persons to a fair and moder¬ 
ate quantity, and then place the rest under our Royal Crown notwithstanding any appeal or application which 
may be interposed by such persons: and send us a report with all speed of what the said Audiencias have thus 
done, that we may know how our command is fulfilled. And in New Spain let it be especially provided as to 
the Indians held by Joan Infante, Diego de Ordas, the Maestro Roa, Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, Francis¬ 
co Maldonado, Bernardino Vazquez de Tapia, Joan Xaramillo, Martin Vazquez, Gil Gongales de Venavides, 
and many other persons who are said to hold Indians in very excessive quantity, according to the report made 
to us. And, whereas we are informed that there are some persons in the said New Spain who are of the origi¬ 
nal Conquistadores and have no repartimiento of Indians, We ordain that the President and Auditors of the 
said New Spain do inform themselves if there be any persons of this kind, and if any, to give them out of the 
tribute which the Indians thus taken away have to pay, what to them may seem fit for the moderate support 
and honourable maintenance of the said original Conquistadores who had no Indians allotted to them. 

So also, The said Audiencias are to inform themselves how the Indians have been treated by the persons 
who have held them in encomienda, and if it be clear that in justice they ought to be deprived of the said Indi¬ 
ans for their excesses and the ill-usage to which they have subjected them, We ordain that they take away and 
place such Indians under our Royal Crown. And in Peru, besides the aforesaid, let the Viceroy and Audiencia 
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inform themselves of the excesses committed during the occurrences between Governors Pizarro and Almagro 
in order to report to us thereon, and from the principal persons whom they find notoriously blameable in 
those feuds they then take away the Indians they have, and place them under our Royal Crown. 

Moreover, We ordain and command that from henceforward no Viceroy, Governor, Audiencia, discov¬ 
erer, or any other person have power to allot Indians in encomienda by new provision, or by means of resig¬ 
nation, donation, sale, or any other form or manner, neither by vacancy nor inheritance, but that the person 
dying who held the said Indians, they revert to our Royal Crown. And let the Audiencias take care to inform 
themselves then particularly of the person who died, of his quality, his merits and services, of how he treated 
the said Indians whom he held, if he left wife and children or what other heirs, and send us a report thereof 
with the condition of the Indians and of the land, in order that we may give directions to provide what may 
be best for our service, and may do such favour as may seem suitable to the wife and children of the defunct. 
If in the meantime it should appear to the Audiencia that there is a necessity to provide some support for such 
wife and children, they can do it out of the tribute which the said Indians will have to pay, or allowing them 
a moderate pension, if the said Indians are under our Crown, as aforesaid. 

Item, We ordain and command that our said Presidents and Auditors take great care that the Indians who 
in any of the ways above mentioned are taken away, and those who may become vacant be very well treated 
and instructed in the matters of our holy Catholic faith, and as our free vassals. This is to be their chief care, 
that on which we principally desire them to report, and in which they can best serve us. They are also to 
provide that they be governed with justice in the way and manner that the Indians who are under our Royal 
Crown are at present governed in New Spain. . . . 
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Copernicus: De revolutionibus orbium coelestium 

Date: 1543 

Nicolaus Copernicus was born February 19, 1473, in Poland. He entered the University of Krakow in 1491 
and went to Padua in 1495 to study medicine. In 1500 he was called to Rome and took the chair of math¬ 
ematics there. In about 1507 he began to believe that Earth traveled around the Sun and, from that time until 
his death, worked more or less intermittently on his exposition of this theory. He delayed the publication of 
this exposition because of the fear of being accused of heresy. Copernicus died May 24, 1543, just as his book 
was published. The knowledge of that time was not sufficient to prove his theory; his great argument for it 
was from its simplicity, as compared to the epicycle hypothesis. 

Nicolaus Copernicus: An excerpt from The Revolutions of the Heavenly Bodies, 1543 

That the universe is spherical. FIRST WE must remark that the universe is spherical in form, partly 
because this form being a perfect whole requiring no joints, is the most complete of all, partly because it 
makes the most capacious form, which is best suited to contain and preserve everything; or again because 
all the constituent parts of the universe, that is the sun, moon and the planets appear in this form; or 
because everything strives to attain this form, as appears in the case of drops of water and other fluid 
bodies if they attempt to define themselves. So no one will doubt that this form belongs to the heavenly 
bodies. 

That the earth is also spherical. That the earth is also spherical is therefore beyond question, because 
it presses from all sides upon its center. Although by reason of the elevations of the mountains and the 
depressions of the valleys a perfect circle cannot be understood, yet this does not affect the general spheri¬ 
cal nature of the earth. This appears in the following manner. To those who journey towards the North the 
North pole of the daily revolution of the heavenly sphere seems gradually to rise, while the opposite seems 
to sink. Most of the stars in the region of the Bear seem not to set, while some of the Southern stars seem 
not to rise at all. So Italy does not see Canopus which is visible to the Egyptians. And Italy sees the outer¬ 
most star of the Stream, which our region of a colder zone does not know. On the other hand to those who 
go towards the South the others seem to rise and those to sink which are high in our region. Moreover, the 
inclination of the poles to the diameter of the earth bears always the same relation, which could happen 
only in the case of a sphere. So it is evident that the earth is included between the two poles, and is therefore 
spherical in form. Let us add that the inhabitants of the East do not observe the eclipse of the sun or of the 
moon which occurs in the evening, and the inhabitants of the West those which occur in the morning, while 
those who dwell between see those later and these earlier. That the water also has the same form can be 
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observed from the ships, in that the land which cannot be seen from the deck, is visible from the mast-tree. 
And conversely if a light be placed at the masthead it seems to those who remain on the shores gradually to 
sink and at last still sinking to disappear. It is clear that the water also according to its nature continually 
presses like the earth downward, and does not rise above its banks higher than its convexity permits. So the 
land extends above the ocean as much as the land happens to be higher. 

Whether the earth has a circular motion, and concerning the location of the earth. As it has been 
already shown that the earth has the form of a sphere, we must consider whether a movement also coin¬ 
cides with this form, and what place the earth holds in the universe. Without this there will be no secure 
results to be obtained in regard to the heavenly phenomena. The great majority of authors of course agree 
that the earth stands still in the center of the universe, and consider it inconceivable and ridiculous to sup¬ 
pose the opposite. But if the matter is carefully weighed it will be seen that the question is not yet settled 
and therefore by no means to be regarded lightly. Every change of place which is observed is due, namely, 
to a movement of the observed object or of the observer, or to movements of both, naturally in different 
directions, for if the observed object and the observer move in the same manner and in the same direction 
no movement will be seen. Now it is from the earth that the revolution of the heavens is observed and it 
is produced for our eyes. Therefore if the earth undergoes no movement this movement must take place in 
everything outside of the earth, but in the opposite direction than if everything on the earth moved, and of 
this kind is the daily revolution. So this appears to affect the whole universe, that is, everything outside the 
earth with the single exception of the earth itself. If, however, one should admit that this movement was not 
peculiar to the heavens, but that the earth revolved from west to east, and if this was carefully considered 
in regard to the apparent rising and setting of the sun, the moon and the stars, it would be discovered that 
this was the real situation. Since the sky, which contains and shelters all things, is the common seat of all 
things, it is not easy to understand why motion should not be ascribed rather to the thing contained than 
to the containing, to the located rather than to the location. From this supposition follows another ques¬ 
tion of no less importance, concerning the place of the earth, although it has been accepted and believed 
by almost all, that the earth occupies the middle of the universe. But if one should suppose that the earth 
is not at the center of the universe, that, however, the distance between the two is not great enough to be 
measured on the orbits of the fixed stars, but would be noticeable and perceptible on the orbit of the sun 
or of the planets: and if one was further of the opinion that the movements of the planets appeared to be 
irregular as if they were governed by a center other than the earth, then such an one could perhaps have 
given the true reasons for the apparently irregular movement. For since the planets appear now nearer and 
now farther from the earth, this shows necessarily that the center of their revolutions is not the center of 
the earth: although it does not settle whether the earth increases and decreases the distance from them or 
they their distance from the earth. 

Refutation of the arguments of the ancients that the earth remains still in the middle of the universe, 
as if it were its center. From this and similar reasons it is supposed that the earth rests at the center of 
the universe and that there is no doubt of the fact. But if one believed that the earth revolved, he would 
certainly be of the opinion that this movement was natural and not arbitrary. For whatever is in accord 
with nature produces results which are the opposite of those produced by force. Things upon which 
force or an outside power has acted, must be injured and cannot long endure: what happens by nature, 
however, preserves itself well and exists in the best condition. So Ptolemy feared without good reason 
that the earth and all earthly objects subject to the revolution would be destroyed by the act of nature, 
since this latter is opposed to artificial acts, or to what is produced by the human spirit. But why did he 
not fear the same, and in a much higher degree, of the universe, whose motion must be as much more 
rapid as the heavens are greater than the earth? Or has the heaven become so immense because it has 
been driven outward from the center by the inconceivable power of the revolution; while if it stood still, 
on the contrary, it would collapse and fall together? But surely if this is the case the extent of the heavens 
would increase infinitely. For the more it is driven higher by the outward force of the movement, so much 
the more rapid will the movement become, because of the ever increasing circle which must be traversed 
in twenty-four hours; and conversely if the movement grows the immensity of the heavens grows. So 
the velocity would increase the size and the size would increase the velocity unendingly. According to 
the physical law that the endless cannot wear away nor in any way move, the heavens must necessarily 
stand still. But it is said that beyond the sky no body, no place, no vacant space, in fact nothing at all 
exists; then it is strange that some thing should be enclosed by nothing. But if the heaven is endless and 
is bounded only by the inner hollow, perhaps this establishes all the more clearly the fact that there is 
nothing outside the heavens, because everything is within it, but the heaven must then remain unmoved. 
The highest proof on which one supports the finite character of the universe is its movement. But whether 
the universe is endless or limited we will leave to the physiologues; this remains sure for us that the earth 
enclosed between the poles is bounded by a spherical surface. Why therefore should we not take the posi¬ 
tion of ascribing to a movement conformable to its nature and corresponding to its form, rather than 
suppose that the whole universe whose limits are not and cannot be known moves? And why will we not 
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recognize that the appearance of a daily revolution belongs to the heavens, but the actuality to the earth; 
and that the relation is similar to that of which one says: “We run out of the harbor, the lands and cities 
retreat from us.” Because if a ship sails along quietly, everything outside of it appears to those on board 
as if it moved with the motion of the boat, and the boatman thinks that the boat with all on board is 
standing still, this same thing may hold without doubt of the motion of the earth, and it may seem as if 
the whole universe revolved. 

What shall we say, however, of the clouds and other things floating, falling or rising in the air—except that 
not only does the earth move with the watery elements belonging with it, but also a large part of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and whatever else is in any way connected with the earth; whether it is because the air immediately 
touching the earth has the same nature as the earth, or that the motion has become imparted to the atmo¬ 
sphere. A like astonishment must be felt if that highest region of the air be supposed to follow the heavenly 
motion, as shown by those suddenly appearing stars which the Greeks call comets or bearded stars, which 
belong to that region and which rise and set like other stars. We may suppose that part of the atmosphere, 
because of its great distance from the earth, has become free from the earthly motion. So the atmosphere 
which lies close to the earth and all things floating in it would appear to remain still, unless driven here and 
there by the wind or some other outside force, which chance may bring into play; for how is the wind in the 
air different from the current in the sea? We must admit that the motion of things rising and falling in the air is 
in relation to the universe a double one, being always made up of a rectilinear and a circular movement. Since 
that which seeks of its own weight to fall is essentially earthy, so there is no doubt that these follow the same 
natural law as their whole; and it results from the same principle that those things which pertain to fire are 
forcibly driven on high. Earthly fire is nourished with earthly stuff, and it is said that the flame is only burn¬ 
ing smoke. But the peculiarity of the fire consists in this that it expands whatever it seizes upon, and it carries 
this out so consistently that it can in no way and by no machinery be prevented from breaking its bonds and 
completing its work. 

The expanding motion, however, is directed from the center outward; therefore if any earthly material is 
ignited it moves upward. So to each single body belongs a single motion, and this is evinced preferably in a 
circular direction as long as the single body remains in its natural place and its entirety. In this position the 
movement is the circular movement which as far as the body itself is concerned is as if it did not occur. The 
rectilinear motion, however, seizes upon those bodies which have wandered or have been driven from their 
natural position or have been in any way disturbed. Nothing is so much opposed to the order and form of 
the world as the displacement of one of its parts. Rectilinear motion takes place only when objects are not 
properly related, and are not complete according to their nature because they have separated from their whole 
and have lost their unity. Moreover, objects which have been driven outward or away, leaving out of consid¬ 
eration the circular motion, do not obey a single, simple and regular motion, since they cannot be controlled 
simply by their lightness or by the force of their weight, and if in falling they have at first a slow movement 
the rapidity of the motion increases as they fall, while in the case of earthly fire which is forced upwards—and 
we have no means of knowing any other kind of fire—we will see that its motion is slow as if its earthly origin 
thereby showed itself. 

The circular motion, on the other hand, is always regular, because it is not subject to an intermittent 
cause. Those other objects, however, would cease to be either light or heavy in respect to their natural 
movement if they reached their own place, and thus they would fit into that movement. Therefore if the 
circular movement is to be ascribed to the universe as a whole and the rectilinear to the parts, we might 
say that the revolution is to the straight line as the natural state is to sickness. That Aristotle divided 
motion into three sorts, that from the center out, that inward toward center, and that around about the 
center, appears to be merely a logical convenience, just as we distinguish point, line and surface, although 
one cannot exist without the others, and none of them are found apart from bodies. This fact is also to 
be considered, that the condition of immovability is held to be more noble and divine than that of change 
and inconstancy, which latter therefore should be ascribed rather to the earth than to the universe, and I 
would add also that it seems inconsistent to attribute motion to the containing and locating clement rather 
than to the contained and located object, which the earth is. Finally since the planets plainly are at one 
time nearer and at another time farther from the earth, it would follow, on the theory that the universe 
revolves, that the movement of the one and same body which is known to take place about a center, that 
is the center of the earth, must also be directed toward the center from without and from the center out¬ 
ward. The movement about the center must therefore be made more general, and it suffices if that single 
movement be about its own center. So it appears from all these considerations that the movement of the 
earth is more probable than its fixity, especially in regard to the daily revolution, which is most peculiar 
to the earth. 
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Nahuatl History 

Date: c. 1550 

This long and complex Nahuatl poem is an exhortation to the Huexotzincos to go to war. The Huexotzin- 
cos, who lived in the Puebla valley, were defeated by the Tlaxcalans in the 15th century. The poem is from 
a collection of Nahuatl poetry recorded by the Spanish after the conquest in the 16th century. The poem’s 
title may be slightly misleading in that Tezozomoctli, or Tezozomoc, the Tepanec king who ruled in the 
mid-14th century, is mentioned only briefly here, and even though the speaker addresses Tezozomoctli 
directly in the 10th verse, it is uncertain whether the poem’s events took place during his reign. Nor is it 
easy to distinguish who is allied with whom. Another difficulty is that the poem refers to both the Col- 
huacan and the Acolhuacan, but according to the translator, the term Colhuacan can also be understood 
to refer to the Acolhuacan. 

The poem has 29 verses. It begins by alluding to Nahuatl origins in Chicomoztoc and proceeds with a 
brief history of Nahuatl leaders (1-3). The next verses suggest that some of the present-day leaders gathered 
to hold a war council (4-7). The tone changes in the eighth verse when the narrator addresses the men of 
Huexotzinco, indicating that they have suffered losses among the Acolhuacan, and in the 10th verse, he asks 
Tezozomoctli why he has not gone to war with the Acolhuacan. The next part includes the opinion of the nar¬ 
rator concerning the need to go to war (11-17). According to the translator, the manuscript is corrupt at verse 
18, and, therefore, his translation is tentative. As it stands, this and the following verse call for the Huexotzinco 
to go to war against the men of Tlaxcala (here spelled Tlaxcalla) (18-19). The next two verses describe the 
destruction in Huexotzinco (20-21); in verse 23, the Tlaxcalans themselves are addressed. In the following 
two verses the speaker indicates that preparations have been made, and he asks when this meeting in war will 
occur (24-25); verse 26 is another exhortation. The three last verses return to the theme of the destruction of 
the land. The final verse begins and ends with the same question, whose answer seems to the narrator to be only 
too clear. Mictlan is the Aztec underworld. 

Reign of Tezozomoctli (c. 16th century) 

1. From the land of the tzihuac bushes, from the land of the mezquite bushes, where was ancient Chico¬ 
moztoc, thence came all your rulers hither. 

2. Here unrolled itself the royal line of Colhuacan, here our nobles of Colhuacan, united with the Chi- 
chimecs. 

3. Sing for a little while concerning these, O children, the sovereign Huitzilihuitl, the judge Quauhxilotl, 
of our bold leader Tlalnahuacatl, of the proud bird Ixtlilxochitl, those who went forth, and conquered and 
ruled before God, and bewail Tezozomoctli. 

4. A second time they left the mezquite bushes in Hue Tlalpan, obeying the order of God. 

5. They go where are the flowers, where they may gain grandeur and power, dividing asunder they leave 
the mountain Atloyan and Hue Tlalpan, obeying the order of the Giver of Life. 

6. It is cause of rejoicing, that I am enabled to see our rulers from all parts gathering together, arranging in 
order the words of the Giver of Life, and that their souls are caused to see and to know that God is precious, 
wonderful, a sweet ointment, and that they are known as flowers of wise counsel in the affairs of war. 

7. There were Tochin, with many boats, the noble Acolmiztlan, the noble Catocih, Yohuallatonoc, and 
Cuetzpaltzin, and Iztaccoyotl, bold leaders from Tlaxcalla, and Coatziteuctli, and Huitlalotzin, famed as 
flowers on the field of battle. 

8. For what purpose do you make your rulers, men of Huexotzinco? Look at Acolhuacan where the men of 
Huexotzinco are broken with toil, are trod upon like paving stones, and wander around the mountain Atloyan. 

9. There is a ceiba tree, a cypress tree, there stands a mezquite bush, strong as a cavern of stone, known 
as the Giver of Life. 

10. Ruler of men, Nopiltzin, Chicimec, o Tezozomoctli, why hast thou made us sick, why brought us to 
death, through not desiring to offer war and battle to Acolhuacan? 

11. But we lift up our voice and rejoice in the Giver of life; the men of Colhuacan and the Mexican leader 
have ruined us, through not desiring to offer war and battle to Acolhuacan. 

12. The only joy on earth will be again to send the shield-flower again to rejoice the Giver of Life; already 
are discontented the faces of the workers in filth. 

13. Therefore you rejoice in the shield-flowers, the flowers of night, the flowers of battle; already are ye 
clothed, ye children of Quetzalmamatzin and Huitznahuacatl. 

14. Your shield and your wall of safety are where dwells the sweet joy of war, where it comes, and sings 
and lifts its voice, where dwell the nobles, the precious stones, making known their faces; thus you give joy 
to the Giver of Life. 

15. Let your dancing, and banqueting be in the battle, there be your place of gain, your scene of action, 
where the noble youths perish. 
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16. Dressed in their feathers they go rejoicing the Giver of Life to the excellent place, the place of 
shards. 

17. He lifted up his voice in our houses like a bird, that man of Huexotzinco, Iztaccoyotl. 

18. Whoever is aggrieved let him come forth with us against the men of Tlaxcallan, let him follow where 
the city of Huexotzinco lets drive its arrows. 

19. Our leaders will lay waste, they will destroy the land, and your children, O Huexotzincos, will have 
peace of mind. 

20. the mezquite was there, the tzihuac was there, the Giver of Life has set up the cypress; be sad that evil 
has befallen Huexotzinco, that it stands alone in the land. 

21. In all parts there are destruction and desolation, no longer are there protection and safety, nor has the 
one only God heard the song; therefore speak it again, you children; 

22. That the words may be repeated, you children, and give joy to the Giver of Life at Tepeyacan. 

23. And since you are going, you Tlaxcallans, call upon Tlacomihuatzin that he may yet go to this 
divine war. 

24. The Chichimecs and the leaders and Iztaccoyatl have with difficulty and vain labor arranged and set 
in order their jewels and feathers. 

25. At Huexotzinco the ruler Quiauhtzin hates the Mexicans, hates the Acolhuacans; when shall we go 
to mix with them, to meet them? 

26. Set to work and speak, you fathers, to your rulers, to your lords that they may make a blazing fire of 
the smoking tzihuac wood. 

27. the Acolhuacans were at Chaleo, the Otomies were in your cornfields at Quauhquechollan, they laid 
them waste by the permission of God. 

28. The fields and hills are ravaged, the whole land has been laid waste. 

29. What remedy can they turn to? Water and smoke have spoiled the land of the rulers; they have gone 
back to Mictlan attaching themselves to the ruler Cacamatl. What remedy can they turn to? 
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Date: 1551 

Francis Xavier was born in the Navarre province of Spain and studied in Paris. Years later he met Ignatius 
of Loyola, and they and several others founded the Society of Jesus, the Jesuit order. He was ordained a 
priest in Venice in 1537. He spent years in service to his Jesuit order in Rome. In 1540, he was named papal 
nuncio to the Indies. King Joao III of Portugal sponsored him in a missionary expedition to the Portuguese 
colony of Goa, India. From 1542 he spent next three years traveling through India, winning many converts 
and establishing missions. From 1545 through 1546 he carried on missionary work in the Malay Peninsula, 
the Indonesian archipelago, and the Spice Islands, or Moluccas. Returning to India, Francis Xavier supervised 
the assignment of additional Jesuit missionaries to posts in India. 

In 1549 he led a group of missionaries to Japan, landing at Kagoshima on southernmost Kyushu Island, 
he met up with the Portuguese traveler Fernao Mendes Pinto. Francis Xavier and his Jesuit brothers spent 
two years traveling in Japan, during which time he was permitted to open a number of missions and Chris¬ 
tian settlements. After Fernao Mendes Pinto, he was one of the first Europeans to visit Japan, providing early 
descriptions of that land and its people in his many letters to his fellow Jesuits in India and in Europe. 

Here is a descriptive from one of his letters. 

Last year, dearest brethren, I wrote to you from Cagoxima concerning our voyage, our arrival in Japan, 
and what had been done in the interests of Christianity up to that time. Now I will relate what God had done 
by our means since last year. On our arrival at the native place of our good Paul, we were received very kindly 
indeed by his relations and friends. They all of them became Christians, being led by what Paul told them; and 
that they might be thoroughly confirmed in the truth of our religion, we remained in that place a whole year 
and more. In that time more than a hundred were gathered into the fold of Christ. The rest might have done so 
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if they had been willing, without giving any offence to their kinsfolk or relations. But the bonzes admonished 
the prince (who is very powerful, the lord of several towns), that if he allowed his people to embrace the Chris¬ 
tian religion, his whole dominion would be destroyed, and the ancestral gods of the country, which they call 
pagodas, would come to be despised by the natives. For the law of God was contrary to the law of Japan, and 
it would therefore result that any who embraced that law would repudiate the holy founders of the ancient 
law of their forefathers, which could not be done without great ruin to the town and realm. Let him look, 
therefore, with reverence on those most holy men who had been the legislators of Japan, and, considering 
that the law of God was opposed and hostile to the law of his fathers, let him issue an edict forbidding, under 
penalty of death, that any one in future should become a Christian. The prince was moved by this discourse 
of the bonzes, and issued the edict as they had requested. 

The interval after this was spent in instructing our converts, in learning Japanese, and in translat¬ 
ing into that tongue the chief heads of the Christian faith. We used to dwell shortly on the history of the 
creation of the world, as seemed useful for the men we had to deal with, as, for instance, that God was 
the Maker and Creator of the universe, a truth which they were entirely ignorant of, and the other truths 
necessary for salvation, but principally the truth that God had taken on Himself the nature of man. On this 
account we translated diligently all the great mysteries of the life of Christ until His Ascension into heaven, 
and also the account of the last Judgment. We have now translated this book, for such it was, into Japanese 
with great labor, and have written it in our own characters. Out of this we read what I have mentioned to 
those who came to the faith of Christ, that the converts might know how to worship God and Jesus Christ 
with piety and to their souls’ health. And when we went on to expound these things in our discourses, the 
Christians delighted in them very much, as seeing how true the things were which we had taught them. The 
Japanese are certainly of remarkably good dispositions, and follow reason wonderfully. They see clearly 
that their ancestral law is false and the law of God true, but they are deterred by fear of their prince from 
submitting to the Christian religion. 

When the year came to an end, seeing the lord of the town to be opposed to all extension of our reli¬ 
gion, we determined to pass to another place. We therefore bade farewell to our converts; they loved us 
so much that they shed many tears, and giving us great thanks for having shown them the way of eternal 
salvation at the cost of so much labour of our own, were very sorrowful at our departure. We left with 
them Paul, their own townsman, who is an excellent Christian, to finish their instruction in the precepts 
of religion. We then went to another town, where the lord of the place received us very kindly; there we 
remained a few days, and made about a hundred Christians. None of us knew Japanese; nevertheless, by 
reading the semi-Japanese volume mentioned, and talking to the people, we brought many of them to the 
worship of Christ. 

I charged Cosmo Torres with the care of these converts, and went on with Joan Fernandez to Yamagu- 
chi, the seat of a very wealthy daimyo, as he is thought among the Japanese. The city contains more than 
ten thousand households; all the houses are of wood. We found many here, both of the common people and 
of the nobility, very desirous to become acquainted with the Christian law. We thought it best to preach 
twice a day in the streets and cross roads, reading out parts of our book, and then speaking to the people 
about the Christian religion. Some of the noblemen also invited us to their houses, that they might hear 
about our religion with more convenience. They promised of their own accord, that if they came to think 
it better than their own, they would unhesitatingly embrace it. Many of them heard what we had to say 
about the law of God very willingly; some, on the other hand, were angry at it, and even went so far as to 
laugh at what we said. So, wherever we went through the streets of the city, we were followed by a small 
crowd of boys of the lowest dregs of the populace, laughing at us and mocking us with some such words as 
these: “There go the men who tell us that we must embrace the law of God in order to be saved, because 
we cannot be rescued from destruction except by the Maker of all things and by His Son! There go the men 
who declare that it is wicked to have more than one wife!” In the same way they made a joke and play of 
the other articles of our religion. 

We had spent some days in this office of preaching, when the king, who was then in the city, sent for us 
and we went to him. He asked us wherever did we come from? why had we come to Japan? And we answered 
that we were Europeans sent thither for the sake of preaching the law of God, since no one could be safe and 
secure unless he purely and piously worship God and His Son Jesus Christ, the Redeemer and Saviour of all 
nations. Then the king commanded us to explain to him the law of God. So we read to him a good part of 
our volume; and although we went on reading for an hour or more, he listened to us diligently and attentively 
as long as we were reading, and then he sent us away. We remained many days in that city, and preached to 
the people in the streets and at the cross roads. Many of them listened to the wonderful deeds of Christ with 
avidity, and when we came to His most bitter death, they were unable to restrain their tears. Nevertheless, 
very few actually became Christians. 

Finding, therefore, that the fruit of our labours was small, we went on to Kyoto, the most famous city 
in all Japan. We spent two months on the road, and passed through many dangers, because we had to go 
through countries in which war was raging. I say nothing of the cold of those parts, nor of the roads so 
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infested by frequent robberies. When we arrived at Kyoto, we waited for some days that we might obtain 
leave to approach the king, and ask of him to give us permission to publish the divine law in his kingdom. 
But we found all ways of access to him altogether closed. And as we discovered that the edicts of the king 
were generally thought little of among the princes and rulers, we laid aside our design of obtaining from 
him any such licence, and I determined to sound and try the minds and dispositions of the people them¬ 
selves, so as to find out how disposed that city was to receive the worship of Christ. But as the people 
were under arms, and under the pressure of a severe war, I judged that the time was most inopportune for 
the preaching of the Gospel. Kyoto was formerly a very large city; but now, on account of the perpetual 
calamities it has undergone in war, it is a great part in ruins and waste. At one time, as they say, it contained 
one hundred and eighty thousand dwellings. It seems to me very likely that it was so, for the wall which 
encircles it shows that the city was very extensive indeed. Now, although a great part of it is in ruins, it yet 
contains more than a hundred thousand houses. 

When we found that the city of Kyoto was neither at peace nor prepared to receive the Gospel, we 
returned to Yamaguchi, and we presented to the king there the letters and presents which had been sent 
as signs of friendship by the Governor of India and the Bishop of Goa. The king was very much delighted 
both with the letters and with the presents, and that he might reward us, he offered us a great amount of 
gold and silver. These gifts we sent back, and then asked him that, if he desired to make some acceptable 
present to the strangers who had come to his city, he would give us leave to announce the law of God to his 
people, saying that nothing could possibly be more pleasing to us than such a gift. This he granted us with 
the greatest goodwill. 

He accordingly affixed edicts in the most crowded places of the city, declaring that it was pleasing to him 
that the law of heaven should be announced in his dominions; and that it was lawful for any, who desired, to 
embrace it. At the same time, he assigned an empty monastery for us to inhabit. A great many used to come 
to us to this place for the sake of hearing about the new religion. We used to preach twice a day, and after the 
sermon there was always a good long dispute concerning religion. 

Thus we were continually occupied either in preaching or in answering questions. Many bonzes were 
often present at the sermons, and a great number of others, both of the common people and of the nobility. 
The house was always full of men—so full, that at times some were shut out for want of space. Those who 
asked us questions pressed them so well home, that the answers we gave enabled them thoroughly to under¬ 
stand the falsehood of their own laws and founders, and the truth of the Christian law. After disputes and 
questionings for many days, they at last began to give in and betake themselves to the faith of Christ. 

The first of all to do this were those who in the discussions and questions had shown themselves our most 
strenuous adversaries. Many of these were persons of good birth, and, when they had embraced Christianity, 
they became our friends with an amount of warmth which I can find no words to describe. And these new 
Christians told us with the greatest faithfulness the mysteries, or rather the absurdities, of the Japanese reli¬ 
gion. As I said at first, there are as many as nine sects in Japan, and they are very different one from another 
in their teaching and ordinances. When we got to know the opinions of these sects, we began to look up 
arguments by which to refute them. So we used to press hard by daily questions and arguments the sorcerer 
bonzes and other enemies of the Christian law, and we did this so effectually, that at last they did not venture 
to open their mouths against us when we attacked and refuted them. 

When the Christians saw the bonzes convicted and silenced they were of course full of joy, and were daily 
more and more confirmed in the faith of our Lord. On the other hand, the heathen, who were present at these 
discussions, were greatly shaken in their own religion, seeing the systems of their fore-fathers giving way. The 
bonzes were much displeased at this, and when they were present at the sermons and saw that a great number 
became Christians daily, they began to accuse them severely for leaving their ancestral religion to follow a new 
faith. But the others answered that they embraced the Christian law because they had made up their minds 
that it was more in accordance with nature than their own, and because they found that we satisfied their 
questions while the bonzes did not. 

The Japanese are very curious by nature, and as desirous of learning as any people ever were. So they 
go on perpetually telling other people about their questions and our answers. They desire very much to hear 
novelties, especially about religion. Even before our arrival, as we are told, they were perpetually disputing 
among themselves, each one contending that his own sect was the best. But after they had heard what we had 
to say, they left off their disputes about their own rules of life and religion, and all began to contend about 
the Christian faith. It is really very wonderful that in so large a city as Yamaguchi in every house and in every 
place men should be talking constantly about the law of God. But if I were to go into the history of all their 
questionings, I should have to write on for ever. 

The Japanese have a very high opinion of the wisdom of the Chinese, whether as to the mysteries of 
religion or as to manners and civil institutions. They used to make that a principal point against us, that if 
things were as we preached, how was it that the Chinese knew nothing about them? After many disputa¬ 
tions and questions, the people of Yamaguchi began to join the Church of Christ, some from the lower 
orders and some from the nobility. In the space of two months quite as many as five hundred have become 
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Christians. Their number is daily being added to; so that there is great cause for joy, and for thanking God 
that there are so many who embrace the Christian faith, and who tell us all the deceptions of the bonzes, 
and the mysteries contained in their books and taught by their sects. For those who have become Christians 
used to belong, one to one sect, another to another; the most learned of each of them explained to us the 
institutions and rules of his own way of belief. If I had not had the work of these converts to help me, I 
should not have been able to become sufficiently acquainted with, and so attack, these abominable religions 
of Japan. It is quite incredible how much the Christians love us. They are always coming to our house to ask 
whether we have anything at all which we wish them to do for us. All the Japanese appear naturally very 
obliging; certainly the Christians among them are so very good to us that it would be impossible to exceed 
their extreme kindness and attentiveness. 

May God in His mercy repay them with His favor, and give us all His heavenly bliss! Amen. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: Coleridge, Henry James, ed. The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier, 2d ed., 2 vols. Lon¬ 
don: Burns & Oates, 1890, Vol. II, pp. 295-301; reprinted in William H. McNeil and Mitsuko Iriye, eds., Mod¬ 
ern Asia and Africa, Readings in World History. Vol. 9. New York: Oxford University Press, 1971, pp. 13-19. 


Sidi Ali Reis: Mirat ul Memalik 

Also known as: The Mirror of Countries 
Date: 1557 

The book of the Turkish Admiral Sidi Ali Reis, entitled Mirat ul Memalik (The Mirror of Countries), is interest¬ 
ing in many ways. It reveals the personality of the author, a man of varied accomplishments—a genuine type 
of the Islamic culture of his time and a representative of that class of officials and military dignitaries under 
whose influence it is chiefly due that the Ottoman Empire, extending over three continents, attained the height 
of culture it occupied during the reign of Suleiman the Great. Sidi Ali was the descendant of an illustrious family, 
connected with the arsenal at Galata, in whom love for the sea seems to have been hereditary, and, hence, as the 
Turkish publisher points out in his preface, Sidi Ali, being thoroughly acquainted with the nautical science of his 
day, excels as author on maritime subjects. 

As a man of general culture, he was, in harmony with the prevailing notions of his time, a mathematician, 
astronomer, and geographer, as well as a poet and theologian. Adept in all branches of general literature, he 
sometimes wielded his pen to write lyrical or occasional verses, at other times entering into keen controversial 
disputes upon certain Qur’anic theses or burning schismatic questions. 

Besides all this, he was a warrior, proving himself as undaunted in fighting the elements as in close com¬ 
bat with the Portuguese, who in point of accoutrement had far the advantage over him. But what stands out 
above all these accomplishments is his patriotism and his unwavering faith in the power and the greatness 
of the Ottoman Empire. He boasts that he never ceases to hope to see Gujarat and Ormuz joined to the 
Ottoman realm; his one desire is to see his Padishah ruler of the world, and wherever he goes and whatever 
he sees, Rum (Turkey) always remains in his eyes the most beautiful, the richest, and the most cultured land 
of the whole world. The Turkish admiral has, moreover, a singularly happy way of expressing himself on 
this subject of his preference for his own Padishah and his native land, and this required no small amount of 
courage and tact where he had to face proud Humayun or Thamasp, no less conceited than the former. 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document. 

When Sultan Suleiman had taken up his winter residence in Aleppo, I, the author of these pages, was 
appointed to the Admiralship of the Egyptian fleet, and received instructions to fetch back to Egypt the ships 
(15 galleys), which some time ago had been sent to Basrah on the Persian Gulf. But, “Man proposes, God 
disposes.” I was unable to carry out my mission, and as I realized the impossibility of returning by water, I 
resolved to go back to Turkey by the overland route, accompanied by a few tried and faithful Egyptian sol¬ 
diers. I traveled through Gujarat, Hind, Sind, Balkh, Zabulistan, Bedakhshan, Khotlan, Turan, and Iran, i.e., 
through Trans-oxania, Khorassan, Kharezm, and Deshti-Kiptchak; and as I could not proceed any farther in 
that direction, I went by Meshed and the two Iraqs, Kazwin and Hamadan, on to Baghdad. 

Our travels ended, my companions and fellow-adventurers persuaded me to write down our experiences, 
and the dangers through which we had passed, an accurate account of which it is almost impossible to give; also 
to tell of the cities and the many wonderful sights we had seen, and of the holy shrines we had visited. And so this 
little book sees the light; in it I have tried to relate, in simple and plain language, the troubles and difficulties, the 
suffering and the distress which beset our path, up to the time that we reached Constantinople. Considering the 
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matter it contains this book ought to have been entitled, “A tale of woe,” but with a view to the scene of action 
I have called it “Mirror of Countries,” and as such I commend it to the reader’s kind attention. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE STORY 

When the illustrious Padishah was holding his court at Aleppo, in Ramazan of the year 960 (1552), I was com¬ 
manded to join the army. I celebrated Ramzam-Bairam in attendance on his Majesty, later on, however, I went 
to Sidi-Ghazi, made a pilgrimage in Konia to the tomb of Molla-i-Rumi, and visited the shrines of the Sultan ul- 
Ulema, and Shemsi Tebrizi, and of the Sheik Sadr-ed-din-Koniavi; at Kassarie I made a pilgrimage to the graves 
of the Sheiks Awhad-ed-din Kirmani, Burham-ed-din, Baha-ed-din Zade, Ibrahim Akserayi, and Davud Kaissari. 
Returned to Haleb (Aleppo), I visited the graves of Daud, Zakeriah, and Balkiah, as also those of Saad and Said, 
companions of the Prophet. The Kurban-Bairam I spent again in attendance on the Sultan. 

I must here mention that Piri Bey, the late Admiral of the Egyptian fleet, had, some time previous to this, 
been dispatched with about 30 ships (galleys and galleons) from Suez, through the Red Sea, touching Jedda 
and Yemen, and through the straits of Bab-i-Mandeb, past Aden and along the coast of Shahar. Through fogs 
and foul weather his fleet became dispersed, some ships were lost, and with the remainder he proceeded from 
Oman to Muscat, took the fortress and made all the inhabitants prisoners; he also made an incursion into the 
islands of Ormuz and Barkhat, after which he returned to Muscat. There he learned from the captive infidel 
captain that the Christian [Portuguese] fleet was on its way, that therefore any further delay was inadvisable, 
as in case it arrived he would not be able to leave the harbor at all. As a matter of fact it was already too late 
to save all the ships; he therefore took only three, and with these just managed to make his escape before the 
arrival of the Portuguese. One of his galleys was wrecked near Bahrein, so he brought only two vessels back 
to Egypt. As for the remainder of the fleet at Basrah, Kubad Pasha had offered the command of it to the Chief 
Officer, but he had declined, and returned to Egypt by land. 

When this became known in Constantinople the command of the fleet had been given to Murad Bey, 
formerly Sanjakbey of Catif, then residing in Basrah. He was ordered to leave two ships, five galleys, and one 
galleon at Basrah, and with the rest, i.e., 15 galleys (one galley had been burned in Basrah) and two boats, he 
was to return to Egypt. Murad Bey did start as arranged, but opposite Ormuz he came upon the Portuguese 
fleet, a terrible battle followed in which Suleiman Reis, Rejeb Reis, and several of the men, died a martyr’s 
death. Many more were wounded and the ships terribly battered by the cannon-balls. At last, night put a stop 
to the fight. One boat was wrecked off the Persian coast, part of the crew escaped, the rest were taken prison¬ 
ers by the infidels, and the boat itself captured. 

When all this sad news reached the capital, toward the end of Zilhija of the said year 960 (1552), the 
author of these pages was appointed Admiral of the Egyptian fleet. 

I, humble Sidi Ali bin Husein, also known as Kiatibi-Rumi [the writer of the West, i.e., of Turkey], most 
gladly accepted the post. I had always been very fond of the sea, had taken part in the expedition against 
Rhodes under the Sultan Suleiman, and had since had a share in almost all engagements, both by land and 
by sea. I had fought under Khaireddin Pasha, Sinan Pasha, and other captains, and had cruised about on 
the Western [Mediterranean] sea, so that I knew every nook and corner of it. I had written several books on 
astronomy, nautical science, and other matters bearing upon navigation. My father and grandfather, since 
the conquest of Constantinople, had had charge of the arsenal at Galata; they had both been eminent in their 
profession, and their skill had come down to me as an heirloom. 

The post now entrusted to me was much to my taste, and I started from Aleppo for Basrah, on the first of 
Moharram of the year 961 (7 Dec. 1553). I crossed the Euphrates at Biredjik and when in Reka (i.e., Orfah), 
I undertook a pilgrimage to the tomb of Abraham, having visited on the way between Nisebin and Mossul 
the holy graves of the prophets Yunis and Djerdjis and of the sheiks Mohammed Garabili, Feth Mosuli, and 
Sazib-elban-Mosuli. On the way to Baghdad I made a little detour from Tekrit to Samira, and visited the 
graves of Iman Ali-el-Hadi and Iman Haman Askeri, after which I came past the towns of Ashik and Maas- 
huk, and through ITarbi, past the castle of Semke, on to Baghdad. We crossed the Tigris near Djisr and, after 
visiting the graves of the saints there, I continued my journey past the fortress of Teir, to Bire, and crossing the 
Euphrates near the little town of Wasib, I reached Kerbela (Azwie), where I made a pilgrimage to the graves 
of the martyrs Hasan and Husein. 

Turning into the steppe near Shefata, I reached Nedjef (Haira) on the second day, and visited the graves 
of Adam, Noah, Shimun, and Ali, and from there proceeded to Kufa, where I saw the mosque with the pulpit 
under which the prophets of the house of Ali are buried, and the tombs of Samber and Duldul. Arrived at the 
fortress of Hasinia, I visited the grave of the prophet Zilkefl, the son of Aaron, and in Hilla I made pilgrimages 
to the graves of Iman Mohammed Mehdi and Iman Akil, brother of Ali, and also visited there the mosque of 
Shem. Again crossing the Euphrates (this time by a bridge), I resumed my journey to Bagdad and went from 
there by ship to Basrah. On the way we touched Medain, saw the grave of Selmas Faris, admired Tak Resri 
and the castle of Shah Zenan, and went past Imare Bugazi, on the road of Vasit to Zekya, past the strongholds 
of Adjul and Misra to Sadi-es Sueiba and on to Basrah, where I arrived toward the end of Safar of the said 
year (beginning of February, 1554). 
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ABOUT WHAT HAPPENED IN BASRA 

On the day after my arrival I had an interview with Mustafa Pasha, who, after seeing my credentials, made 
over to me the 15 galleys which were needing a great deal of repair. As far as could be, they were put in order, 
calked and provided with guns, which, however, were not to be had in sufficient quantity either from the 
stores there or from Ormuz. A water-supply had also to be arranged for, and as it was yet five months before 
the time of the monsoon, I had plenty of leisure to visit the mosque of Ali and the graves of Hasan Basri, 
Talha, Zobeir, Uns-bin-Malik, Abdurrahman-bin-Anf, and several martyrs and companions of the Prophet. 
One night I dreamed that I lost my sword, and as I remembered that a similar thing had happened to Sheik 
Muhieddin and had resulted in a defeat, I became greatly alarmed, and, just as I was about to pray to the 
Almighty for the victory of the Islam arms, I awoke. I kept this dream a secret, but it troubled me for a long 
time, and when later on Mustafa Pasha sent a detachment of soldiers to take the island of Huweiza (in which 
expedition I took part with five of my galleys), and the undertaking resulted in our losing about a hundred 
men all through the fickleness of the Egyptian troops, I fully believed this to be the fulfilment of my dream. 
But alas! there was more to follow—for “What is decreed must come to pass, No matter, whether you are 
joyful or anxious.” 

When at last the time of the monsoon came, the Pasha sent a trusty sailor with a frigate to Ormuz, to 
explore the neighborhood. After cruising about for a month he returned with the news that, except for four 
boats, there was no sign of any ships of the infidels in those waters. The troops therefore embarked and we 
started for Egypt. 

WHAT TOOK PLACE IN THE SEA OF ORMUZ 

On the first of Shavval we left the harbor of Basrah, accompanied, as far as Ormuz, by the frigate of Sheriff 
Pasha. We visited on the way from Mehzari the grave of Khidr, and proceeding along the coast of Duspul 
(Dizful), and Shushter in Charik, I made pilgrimages to the graves of Imam Mohammed, Hanifi, and other 
saints. From the harbor in the province of Shiraz we visited Rishehr (Bushir) and after reconnoitering the 
coasts and unable to get any clue as to the whereabouts of the enemy by means of the Tshekleva, I pro¬ 
ceeded to Katif, situated near Lahsa and Hadjar on the Arabian coast. Unable to learn anything there, I 
went on to Bahrein, where I interviewed the commander of the place, Reis Murad. But neither could he 
give me any information about the fleet of the infidels. There is a curious custom at Bahrein. The sailors, 
provided with a leather sack, dive down into the sea and bring the fresh water from the bottom for Reis 
Murad’s use. This water is particularly pleasant and cold in the spring time, and Reis Murad gave me some. 
God’s power is boundless! This custom is the origin of the proverb: Maradj ul bahreia jaltakian and hence 
also the name “Bahrein.” 

Next we came to Kis, i.e., old Ormuz, and Barhata, and several other small islands in the Green Sea, 
i.e., the waters of Ormuz, but nowhere could we get any news of the fleet. So we dismissed the vessel, which 
Mustafa Pasha had sent as an escort, with the message that Ormuz was safely passed. We proceeded by the 
coasts of Djilgar and Djadi, past the towns of Keizzar or Leime, and forty days after our departure, i.e., on 
the tenth of Ramazan, in the forenoon, we suddenly saw coming toward us the Christian fleet, consisting of 
four large ships, three galleons, six Portuguese guard ships, and twelve galleys, 25 vessels in all. I immediately 
ordered the canopy to be taken down, the anchor weighed, the guns put in readiness, and then, trusting to the 
help of the Almighty, we fastened the lilandra to the mainmast, the flags were unfurled, and, full of courage 
and calling upon Allah, we commenced to fight. The volley from the guns and cannon was tremendous, and 
with God’s help we sank and utterly destroyed one of the enemy’s galleons. Never before within the annals of 
history has such a battle been fought, and words fail me to describe it. 

The battle continued till sunset, and only then the Admiral of the infidel fleet began to show some signs 
of fear. He ordered the signal-gun to fire a retreat, and the fleet turned in the direction of Ormuz. With the 
help of Allah, and under the lucky star of the Padishah, the enemies of Islam had been defeated. Night came 
at last; we were becalmed for awhile, then the wind rose, the sails were set and as the shore was near . . . until 
daybreak. The next day we continued our previous course. On the day after we passed Khorfakan, where 
we took in water, and soon after reached Oman, or rather Sohar. Thus we cruised about for nearly 17 days. 
When on the sixth of Ramazan, i.e., the day of Kadr-Ghedjesi, a night in the month of Ramazan, we arrived 
in the vicinity of Maskat and Kalhat, we saw in the morning, issuing from the harbor of Maskat, 12 large 
boats and 22 gurabs, 32 vessels in all, commanded by Captain Kuya, the son of the Governor. They carried 
a large number of troops. 

The boats and galleons obscured the horizon with their mizzen sails and Peneta all set; the guard-ships 
spread their round sails (Chember-yelken), and, gay with bunting, they advanced toward us. Full of confidence 
in God’s protection we awaited them. Their boats attacked our galleys; the battle raged, cannon and guns, 
arrows and swords made terrible slaughter on both sides. The Badjoalushka penetrated the boats and the Shai- 
kas and tore large holes in their hulls, while our galleys were riddled through by the Darda thrown down upon 
us from the enemy’s turrets, which gave them the appearance of bristling porcupines; and they showered down 
upon us.. . . The stones which they threw at us created quite a whirlpool as they fell into the sea. 
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One of our galleys was set on fire by a bomb, but strange to say the boat from which it issued shared the 
like fate. God is merciful! Five of our galleys and as many of the enemy’s boats were sunk and utterly wrecked, 
one of theirs went to the bottom with all sails set. In a word, there was great loss on both sides; our rowers 
were now insufficient in number to manage the oars, while running against the current, and to fire the can¬ 
non. We were compelled to drop anchor (at the stern) and to continue to fight as best we might. The boats 
had also to be abandoned. 

Alemshah Reis, Rara Mustafa, and Kalfat Memi, captains of some of the foundered ships, and Derzi 
Mustafa Bey, the Serdar of the volunteers, with the remainder of the Egyptian soldiers and 200 carpenters, 
had landed on the Arabian shore, and as the rowers were Arabs they had been hospitably treated by the 
Arabs of Nedjd. The ships (gurabs) of the infidel fleet had likewise taken on board the crews of their sunken 
vessels, and as there were Arabs amongst them, they also had found shelter on the Arabian coast. God is 
our witness. Even in the war between Khaiveddin Pasha and Andreas Doria no such naval action as this 
has ever taken place. 

When night came, and we were approaching the bay of Ormuz, the wind began to rise. The boats had 
already cast two Lenguvurta, i.e., large anchors, the Lushtas were tightly secured, and, towing the conquered 
gurabs along, we neared the shore while the galleys, dragging their anchors, followed. However, we were not 
allowed to touch the shore, and had to set sail again. During that night we drifted away from the Arabian 
coast into the open sea, and finally reached the coasts of Djash, in the province of Kerman. This is a long 
coast, but we could find no harbor, and we roamed about for two days before we came to Kichi Mekran. As 
the evening was far advanced we could not land immediately, but had to spend another night at sea. In the 
morning a dry wind carried off many of the crew, and at last, after unheard-of troubles and difficulties, we 
approached the harbor of Sheba. 

Here we came upon a Notak, i.e., a brigantine, laden with spoils, and when the watchman sighted us they 
hailed us. We told them that we were Muslims, whereupon their captain came on board our vessel; he kindly 
supplied us with water, for we had not a drop left, and thus our exhausted soldiers were invigorated. This was 
on Bairam day, and for us, as we had now got water, a double feast-day. 

Escorted by the said captain we entered the harbor of Guador. The people there were Beluchistanis and 
their chief was Malik Djelaleddin, the son of Malik Dinar. The Governor of Guador came on board our ship 
and assured us of his unalterable devotion to our glorious Padishah. He promised that henceforth, if at any 
time our fleet should come to Ormuz, he would undertake to send 50 or 60 boats to supply us with provisions, 
and in every possible way to be of service to us. We wrote a letter to the native Prince Djelaleddin to ask for 
a pilot, upon which a first-class pilot was sent us, with the assurance that he was thoroughly trustworthy and 
entirely devoted to the interests of our Padishah. 

WHAT WE SUFFERED IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 

God is merciful! With a favorable wind we left the port of Guador and again steered for Yemen. We had 
been at sea for several days, and had arrived nearly opposite to Zofar and Shar, when suddenly from the west 
arose a great storm known as fil Tofani. We were driven back, but were unable to set the sails, not even the 
trinquetla (stormsail). The tempest raged with increasing fury. As compared to these awful tempests the foul 
weather in the western seas is mere child’s play, and their towering billows are as drops of water compared to 
those of the Indian sea. Night and day were both alike, and because of the frailty of our craft all ballast had 
to be thrown overboard. In this frightful predicament our only consolation was our unwavering trust in the 
power of the Almighty. For ten days the storm raged continuously and the rain came down in torrents. We 
never once saw the blue sky. 

I did all I could to encourage and cheer my companions, and advised them above all things to be brave, 
and never to doubt but that all would end well. A welcome diversion occurred in the appearance of a fish 
about the size of two galley lengths, or more perhaps, which the pilot declared to be a good omen. The tide 
being very strong here and the ebb slow, we had an opportunity of seeing many sea-monsters in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the bay of Djugd, sea-horses, large sea-serpents, turtles in great quantities, and eels. 

The color of the water suddenly changed to pure white, and at sight of it the pilot broke forth into loud 
lamentations; he declared we were approaching whirlpools and eddies. These are no myth here; it is generally 
believed that they are only found on the coasts of Abyssinia and in the neighborhood of Sind in the bay of 
Djugd, and hardly ever a ship has been known to escape their fury. So, at least, we are told in nautical books. 
We took frequent soundings, and when we struck a depth of five Kuladj (arm-lengths) the mizzen-sails (Orta 
Yelken) were set, the bowsprits . . . and . . . heeling over to the left side, and flying the commander’s flag, we 
drifted about all night and all day until at last, in God’s mercy, the water rose, the storm somewhat abated, 
and the ship veered right round. 

The next morning we slackened speed and drew in the sails. A stalwart cabin boy (or sailor) was tied to 
the Djondu, whereby the post at the foot of the mizzenmast was weighted down, and the sailrope slightly 
raised. Taking a survey of our surroundings we caught sight of an idol-temple on the coast of Djamher. The 
sails were drawn in a little more; we passed Formyan and Menglir, and directing our course toward Somenat, 
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we passed by that place also. Finally we came to Div, but for fear of the unbelievers which dwell there we 
further drew in our sails and continued on our course with serderma. 

Meanwhile, the wind had risen again, and as the men had no control over the rudder, large handles had 
to be affixed with long double ropes fastened to them. Each rope was taken hold of by four men, and so with 
great exertion they managed to control the rudder. No one could keep on his feet on deck, so of course it 
was impossible to walk across. The noise of the . . . and the . . . was deafening; we could not hear our own 
voices. The only means of communication with the sailors was by inarticulate words, and neither captain nor 
boatswain could for a single instant leave his post. The ammunition was secured in the storeroom, and after 
cutting the . . . from the ... we continued our way. 

It was truly a terrible day, but at last we reached Gujarat in India, which part of it, however, we knew 
not, when the pilot suddenly exclaimed: “On your guard! a whirlpool in front!” Quickly the anchors were 
lowered, but the ship was dragged down with great force and nearly submerged. The rowers had left their 
seats, the panic-stricken crew threw off their clothes, and, clinging some to casks and some to jacks, had 
taken leave of one another. I also stripped entirely, gave my slaves their liberty, and vowed to give 100 
florins to the poor of Mecca. Presently one of the anchors broke from its crook and another at the podjuz; 
two more were lost, the ship gave a terrible jerk—and in another instant we were clear of the breakers. The 
pilot declared that had we been wrecked off Fisht-Kidsur, a place between Diu and Daman; nothing could 
have saved us. Once more the sails were set, and we decided to make for the infidel coast; but after duly 
taking note of tide and current, and having made a careful study of the chart, I came to the conclusion that 
we could not be very far off the mainland. I consulted the horoscope in the Qur’an, and this also counseled 
patience. So we commenced to examine the hold of the ship and found that the storeroom was submerged, 
in some places up to the walls, in some places higher still. We had shipped much water, and all hands set 
to work at once to bale it out. In one or two places the bottom had to be ripped up to find the outlet so as 
to reduce the water. 

Toward afternoon the weather had cleared a little, and we found ourselves about two miles off the port 
of Daman, in Gujarat in India. The other ships had already arrived, but some of the galleys were waterlogged 
not far from the shore, and they had thrown overboard oars, boats, and casks, all of which wreckage eventu¬ 
ally was borne ashore by the rapidly rising tide. We were obliged to lie to for another five days and five nights, 
exposed to a strong spring-tide, accompanied by floods of rain; for we were now in the Badzad, or rainy 
season of India, and there was nothing for it but to submit to our fate. During all this time we never once 
saw the sun by day, nor the stars by night; we could neither use our clock nor our compass, and all on board 
anticipated the worst. It seems a miracle that of the three ships lying there, thrown on their sides, the whole 
crew eventually got safely to land. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Date: 1611 

Will Adams was the first Englishman to make his home in Japan. His knowledge of shipbuilding made him 
so useful to the emperor that, although he was treated with honors and liberality, he was not allowed to leave 
the country. The Japanese of the street in Yedo that was named for him still hold an annual celebration in 
his memory. The letter from which the following excerpts are taken was written in 1611. It begins with his 
departure from the coast of Peru. 

My Coming to Japan, 1611. Will Adams. 

It was agreed that we should leave the coast of Peru and direct our course for Japan, having understood 
that cloth was good merchandise there and also how upon that coast of Peru the king’s ships were out seeking 
us, having knowledge of our being there, understanding that we were weak of men, which was certain, for one 
of our fleet for hunger was forced to seek relief at the enemies’ hands in Saint Ago. So we stood away directly 
for Japan, and passed the equinoctial line together, until we came in twenty-eight degrees to the northward of 
the line, in which latitude we were about the twenty-third of February, 1600. We had a wondrous storm of 
wind as ever I was in, with much rain, in which storm we lost our consort, whereof we were very sorry. Nev¬ 
ertheless with hope that in Japan we should meet the one the other, we proceeded on our former intention for 
Japan, and in the height of thirty degrees sought the northernmost cape of the fore-named island, but found it 
not by reason that it lay false in all cards and maps and globes; for the cape lies in thirty-five degrees and one 
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half, which is a great difference. In the end, in thirty-two degrees and one half we came in sight of the land, 
being the nineteenth day of April. So that between the Cape of St. Maria and Japan we were four months and 
twenty-two days; at which time there were no more than six besides myself that could stand upon his feet. 

So we in safety let fall our anchor about a league from a place called Bungo. At which time came to us 
many boats and we suffered them to come aboard, being not able to resist them, which people did us no harm, 
neither of us understanding the one the other. The king of Bungo showed us great friendship, for he gave us 
a house and land, where we landed our sick men, and had all refreshing that was needful. We had when we 
came to anchor in Bungo, sick and whole, four and twenty men, of which number the next day three died. The 
rest for the most part recovered, saving three, which lay a long time sick, and in the end also died. 

In the which time of our being here, the emperor hearing of us sent presently five galleys, or frigates, to us 
to bring me to the court where His Highness was, which was distant from Bungo about eighty English leagues. 
So that as soon as I came before him, he demanded of me of what country we were. So I answered him in all 
points, for there was nothing that he demanded not, both concerning war and peace between country and 
country; so that the particulars here to write would be too tedious. And for that time I was commanded to 
prison, being well used, with one of our mariners that came with me to serve me. 

A two days after, the emperor called me again, demanding the reason of our coming so far. I answered: 
We are a people that sought all friendship with all nations, and to have trade in all countries, bringing such 
merchandise as our country did afford into strange lands in the way of traffic. He demanded also as concern¬ 
ing the wars between the Spaniards or Portugal and our country and the reasons; the which I gave him to 
understand of all things, which he was glad to hear, as it seemed to me. 

In the end I was commanded to prison again, but my lodging was bettered in another place. So that 
thirty-nine days I was in prison, hearing no more news, neither of our ship nor captain, whether he were 
recovered of his sickness or not, nor of the rest of the company; in which time I looked every day to die, 
to be crossed [crucified] as the custom of justice is in Japan, as hanging in our land. In which long time of 
imprisonment, the Jesuits and the Portuguese gave many evidences against me and the rest to the emperor 
that we were thieves and robbers of all nations, and, were we suffered to live, it should be against the profit 
of His Highness and the land; for no nation should come there without robbing; His Highness’s justice being 
executed, the rest of our nation without doubt should fear and not come here any more: thus daily making 
access to the emperor and procuring friends to hasten my death. But God, that is always merciful at need, 
showed mercy unto us and would not suffer them to have their wills of us. In the end, the emperor gave them 
answer that we as yet had not done to him nor to none of his land any harm or damage; therefore against 
reason and justice to put us to death. If our countries had war the one with the other, that was no cause that 
he should put us to death; with which they were out of heart that their cruel pretense failed them. For which 
God be forever-more praised. 

Now in this time that I was in prison the ship was commanded to be brought so near to the city where 
the emperor was as she might be (for grounding her); the which was done. Forty-one days being expired, the 
emperor caused me to be brought before him again, demanding of me many questions more, which were too 
long to write. In conclusion he asked me whether I were desirous to go to the ship to see my countrymen. I 
answered very gladly, the which he bade me do. So I departed and was free from imprisonment. And this was 
the first news that I had that the ship and company were come to the city. So that with a rejoicing heart I took 
a boat and went to our ship, where I found the captain and the rest recovered of their sickness; and when I 
came aboard with weeping eyes was received, for it was given them to understand that I was executed long 
since. Thus, God be praised, all we that were left alive came together again. 

From the ship all things were taken out, so that the clothes which I took with me on my back I only had. 
All my instruments and books were taken. Not only I lost what I had in the ship, but from the captain and 
the company generally what was good or worth the taking was carried away; all which was done unknown 
to the emperor. So in process of time having knowledge of it, he commanded that they which had taken our 
goods should restore it to us back again; but it was here and there so taken that we could not get it again, sav¬ 
ing 50,000 R in ready money was commanded to be given us and in his presence brought and delivered in the 
hands of one that was made our governor, who kept them in his hands to distribute them unto us as we had 
need for the buying of victuals for our men with other particular charges. In the end the money was divided 
according to every man’s place; but this was about two years that we had been in Japan, and when we had a 
denial that we should not have our ship, but to abide in Japan. So that the part of every one being divided, 
every one took his way where he thought best. In the end, the emperor gave every man, much as was worth 
eleven or twelve ducats a year, namely, myself, the captain, and mariners all alike. 

So in process of four or five years the emperor called me, as divers times he had done before. So one time 
above the rest he would have me to make him a small ship. I answered that I was no carpenter and had no 
knowledge thereof. “Well, do your endeavor,” said he; “if it be not good, it is no matter.” Wherefore at his 
command I built him a ship of the burden of eighty tons or thereabout; which ship being made in all respects 
as our manner is, he coming aboard to see it, liked it very well; by which means I came in favor with him, 
so that I came often in his presence, who from time to time gave me presents, and at length a yearly stipend 
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to live upon, much about seventy ducats by the year with two pounds of rice a day daily. Now being in such 
grace and favor by reason I learned him some points of geometry and understanding of the art of mathematics 
with other things, I pleased him so that what I said he would not contrary. At which my former enemies did 
wonder, and at this time must entreat me to do them a friendship, which to both Spaniards and Portuguese 
have I done, recompensing them good for evil. So to pass my time to get my living, it hath cost me great labor 
and trouble at the first; but God hath blessed my labor. 

In the end of five years I made supplication to the king to go out of this land, desiring to see my poor 
wife and children according to conscience and nature. With the which request the emperor was not well 
pleased, and would not let me go any more for my country, but to bide in his land. Yet in process of time, 
being in great favor with the emperor, I made supplication again, by reason we had news that the Holland¬ 
ers were in Shian and Patania; which rejoiced us much with hope that God should bring us to our country 
again by one means or other. So I made supplication again, and boldly spoke myself with him, at which he 
gave me no answer. I told him if he would permit me to depart, I would be a means that both the English 
and Hollanders should come and traffic there. But by no means he would let me go. I asked him leave for 
the captain, the which he presently granted me. So by that means my captain got leave, and in a Japan 
junk sailed to Pattan; and in a year’s space came to Hollanders. In the end, he went from Patane to lor, 
where he found a fleet of nine sail, of which fleet Matleef was general, and in this fleet he was made master 
again, which fleet sailed to Malacca and fought with an armado of Portugal; in which battle he was shot 
and presently died; so that, as I think, no certain news is known whether I be living or dead. Therefore 
I do pray and entreat you in the name of Jesus Christ to do so much as to make my being here in Japan 
known to my poor wife, in a manner a widow and my two children fatherless; which thing only is my 
greatest grief of heart and conscience. I am a man not unknown in Ratcliffe and Limehouse, by name to 
my good Master Nicholas Diggines and M. Thomas Best and M. Nicholas Isaac and William Isaac, broth¬ 
ers, with many others; also to M. William Jones and M. Becket. Therefore may this letter come to any 
of their hands or the copy, I do know that compassion and mercy is so that my friends and kindred shall 
have news that I do as yet live in this vale of my sorrowful pilgrimage; the which thing again and again I 
do desire for Jesus Christ his sake. 
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Mayflower Compact 

Date: November 11, 1620 

Often regarded as the first constitutional document of the colonies, the Mayflower Compact was an agree¬ 
ment signed by settlers aboard the ship Mayflower off Cape Cod, on November 11,1620, prior to their settle¬ 
ment at Plymouth in what became the colony and later the state of Massachusetts. 

The central core group of the 102 English colonists who sailed to North America on the Mayflower in 
1620 was a group of 41 Puritan Separatist Congregationalists. We refer to them as the Pilgrims. 

The Anglican Church had been established and had been the church authority in England after the split 
with the Catholic Church. These Puritan Separatists believed that the Anglican Church was still too close to 
the Catholic Church in organization and in traditions of ceremonies. They rejected the ideas of hierarchical 
authority within the church and favored the concept of local authority within each church congregation. 
By establishing their own separatist congregations, they were pursued by the authorities of the established 
church and fined and imprisoned. Many fled in mass to Holland in 1608, where the Dutch churches had much 
greater independence and reform. 

A minority of these Puritan Separatist English exiles in Holland believed that the New World would 
offer them even greater independence and religious freedoms. Their representatives, Deacon John Carver 
and Robert Cushman, negotiated with Thomas Weston and with Weston’s merchant investors to form a 
joint-stock company in 1619. This new company was similar in concept to the Virginia Company and other 
English venture groups. Their company contract deemed that all property and profits of the new settlement 
become the communal property of the company for profit for a period of seven years. Their ship was bound 
for Jamestown and the Virginia Colony. 

The Virginia Colony had already established governance and law. Their ship, the Mayflower, arrived off 
the coast of Cape Cod on November 11, 1620. These new settlers were to be put ashore in an area outside of 
the bounds of the Virginia Colony. This created two new issues: first, that there was no existing establishment 
of governance and of the king’s law there, and, second, that the Pilgrims were outside of the domain of the 
original company charter and contract. 
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Owing to these new circumstances, the Puritan leaders created a compact—or agreement—by which 
all Puritan and non-Puritan settlers would unite together as one colony rather then splitting up and 
creating separate settlements. All 41 adult men on board the Mayflower agreed to sign the Mayflower 
Compact, in which they agreed to accept a democratically elected communal government and to estab¬ 
lish a rule of law. The Mayflower anchored in Plymouth Bay on December 16, 1620 and the Plymouth 
Colony was established. 

Agreement Between the Settlers at New Plymouth : 1620 

IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN. We, whose names are underwritten, the Loyal Subjects of our dread 
Sovereign Lord King James, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of 
the Faith, &c. Having undertaken for the Glory of God, and Advancement of the Christian Faith, and the 
Honour of our King and Country, a Voyage to plant the first Colony in the northern Parts of Virginia; Do by 
these Presents, solemnly and mutually, in the Presence of God and one another, covenant and combine our¬ 
selves together into a civil Body Politick, for our better Ordering and Preservation, and Furtherance of the 
Ends aforesaid: And by Virtue hereof do enact, constitute, and frame, such just and equal Laws, Ordinances, 
Acts, Constitutions, and Officers, from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the 
general Good of the Colony; unto which we promise all due Submission and Obedience. IN WITNESS 
whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names at Cape-Cod the eleventh of November, in the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord King James, of England, France, and Ireland, the eighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourth, 
Anno Domini; 1620. 

Mr. John Carver, 

Mr. William Bradford, 

Mr Edward Winslow, 

Mr. William Brewster. 

Isaac Allerton, 

Myles Standish, 

John Alden, 

John Turner, 

Francis Eaton, 

James Chilton, 

John Craxton, 

John Billington, 

Joses Fletcher, 

John Goodman, 

Mr. Samuel Fuller, 

Mr. Christopher Martin, 

Mr. William Mullins, 

Mr. William White, 

Mr. Richard Warren, 

John Howland, 

Mr. Steven Hopkins, 

Digery Priest, 

Thomas Williams, 

Gilbert Winslow, 

Edmund Margesson, 

Peter Brown, 

Richard Britteridge 
George Soule, 

Edward Tilly, 

John Tilly, 
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Rene Descartes: Discourse on Method 

Also known as: Discours de la metbode 
Date: 1637 

Metaphysical essay written by French philosopher Rene Descartes and published anonymously in 1637 con¬ 
taining his “method,” through which, Descartes held, one could attain certainty with regard to the truth of 
ideas. His method stipulated that one coidd not accept anything as true unless all doubt as to its truth could 
be dispelled, and that all opinions that were not understood with perfect clarity had to be analyzed systemati¬ 
cally and in detail. Descartes also acknowledged the possibility that all man’s beliefs could be false and, con¬ 
sequently, that truth might never be known definitively by man. This possibility Descartes dismissed with his 
dictum “Cogito, ergo sum” (“I think, therefore I am”), a dictum that, according to Descartes, was indubitable 
and therefore proof that absolute certainty could be attained. The famous essay served as a preface to a book 
containing his works, Geometry, Dioptrics and Meteors. 

PART 1 

Good sense is, of all things among men, the most equally distributed; for every one thinks himself so abun¬ 
dantly provided with it, that those even who are the most difficult to satisfy in everything else, do not usually 
desire a larger measure of this quality than they already possess. And in this it is not likely that all are mis¬ 
taken the conviction is rather to be held as testifying that the power of judging aright and of distinguishing 
truth from error, which is properly what is called good sense or reason, is by nature equal in all men; and that 
the diversity of our opinions, consequently, does not arise from some being endowed with a larger share of 
reason than others, but solely from this, that we conduct our thoughts along different ways, and do not fix 
our attention on the same objects. 

For myself, I have never fancied my mind to be in any respect more perfect than those of the generality; 
on the contrary, I have often wished that I were equal to some others in promptitude of thought, or in clear¬ 
ness and distinctness of imagination, or in fullness and readiness of memory. And besides these, I know of no 
other qualities that contribute to the perfection of the mind; for as to the reason or sense, inasmuch as it is that 
alone which constitutes us men, and distinguishes us from the brutes, I am disposed to believe that it is to be 
found complete in each individual; and on this point to adopt the common opinion of philosophers, who say 
that the difference of greater and less holds only among the accidents, and not among the forms or natures 
of individuals of the same species. 

From my childhood, I have been familiar with letters; and as I was given to believe that by their help a 
clear and certain knowledge of all that is useful in life might be acquired, I was ardently desirous of instruc¬ 
tion. But as soon as I had finished the entire course of study, at the close of which it is customary to be admit¬ 
ted into the order of the learned, I completely changed my opinion. For I found myself involved in so many 
doubts and errors, that I was convinced I had advanced no farther in all my attempts at learning, than the 
discovery at every turn of my own ignorance. And yet I was studying in one of the most celebrated schools in 
Europe, in which I thought there must be learned men, if such were anywhere to be found. I had been taught 
all that others learned there; and not contented with the sciences actually taught us, I had, in addition, read all 
the books that had fallen into my hands, treating of such branches as are esteemed the most curious and rare. 
I knew the judgment which others had formed of me; and I did not find that I was considered inferior to my 
fellows, although there were among them some who were already marked out to fill the places of our instruc¬ 
tors. And, in fine, our age appeared to me as flourishing, and as fertile in powerful minds as any preceding 
one. I was thus led to take the liberty of judging of all other men by myself, and of concluding that there was 
no science in existence that was of such a nature as I had previously been given to believe. 

I was especially delighted with the mathematics, on account of the certitude and evidence of their reason¬ 
ings; but I had not as yet a precise knowledge of their true use; and thinking that they but contributed to the 
advancement of the mechanical arts, I was astonished that foundations, so strong and solid, should have had 
no loftier superstructure reared on them. On the other hand, I compared the disquisitions of the ancient mor¬ 
alists to very towering and magnificent palaces with no better foundation than sand and mud: they laud the 
virtues very highly, and exhibit them as estimable far above anything on earth; but they give us no adequate 
criterion of virtue, and frequently that which they designate with so fine a name is but apathy, or pride, or 
despair, or parricide. 

I revered our theology, and aspired as much as any one to reach heaven: but being given assuredly to 
understand that the way is not less open to the most ignorant than to the most learned, and that the revealed 
truths which lead to heaven are above our comprehension, I did not presume to subject them to the impotency 
of my reason; and I thought that in order competently to undertake their examination, there was need of some 
special help from heaven, and of being more than man. 

Of philosophy I will say nothing, except that when I saw that it had been cultivated for many ages by the 
most distinguished men, and that yet there is not a single matter within its sphere which is not still in dispute, 
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and nothing, therefore, which is above doubt, I did not presume to anticipate that my success would be greater 
in it than that of others; and further, when I considered the number of conflicting opinions touching a single 
matter that may be upheld by learned men, while there can be but one true, I reckoned as well-nigh false all 
that was only probable. 

It is true that, while busied only in considering the manners of other men, I found here, too, scarce any 
ground for settled conviction, and remarked hardly less contradiction among them than in the opinions of the 
philosophers. So that the greatest advantage I derived from the study consisted in this, that, observing many 
things which, however extravagant and ridiculous to our apprehension, are yet by common consent received 
and approved by other great nations, I learned to entertain too decided a belief in regard to nothing of the 
truth of which I had been persuaded merely by example and custom; and thus I gradually extricated myself 
from many errors powerful enough to darken our natural intelligence, and incapacitate us in great measure 
from listening to reason. But after I had been occupied several years in thus studying the book of the world, 
and in essaying to gather some experience, I at length resolved to make myself an object of study, and to 
employ all the powers of my mind in choosing the paths I ought to follow, an undertaking which was accom¬ 
panied with greater success than it would have been had I never quitted my country or my books. 

PART 2 

. . . Among the branches of philosophy, I had, at an earlier period, given some attention to logic, and among 
those of the mathematics to geometrical analysis and algebra,—three arts or sciences which ought, as I con¬ 
ceived, to contribute something to my design. But, on examination, I found that, as for logic, its syllogisms 
and the majority of its other precepts are of avail- rather in the communication of what we already know, or 
even as the art of Lully, in speaking without judgment of things of which we are ignorant, than in the inves¬ 
tigation of the unknown; and although this science contains indeed a number of correct and very excellent 
precepts, there are, nevertheless, so many others, and these either injurious or superfluous, mingled with the 
former, that it is almost quite as difficult to effect a severance of the true from the false as it is to extract a 
Diana or a Minerva from a rough block of marble. Then as to the analysis of the ancients and the algebra of 
the moderns, besides that they embrace only matters highly abstract, and, to appearance, of no use, the for¬ 
mer is so exclusively restricted to the consideration of figures, that it can exercise the understanding only on 
condition of greatly fatiguing the imagination; and, in the latter, there is so complete a subjection to certain 
rules and formulas, that there results an art full of confusion and obscurity calculated to embarrass, instead of 
a science fitted to cultivate the mind. By these considerations I was induced to seek some other method which 
would comprise the advantages of the three and be exempt from their defects. And as a multitude of laws 
often only hampers justice, so that a state is best governed when, with few laws, these are rigidly administered; 
in like manner, instead of the great number of precepts of which logic is composed, I believed that the four 
following would prove perfectly sufficient for me, provided I took the firm and unwavering resolution never 
in a single instance to fail in observing them. 

The first was never to accept anything for true which I did not clearly know to be such; that is to say, 
carefully to avoid precipitancy and prejudice, and to comprise nothing more in my judgement than what was 
presented to my mind so clearly and distinctly as to exclude all ground of doubt. 

The second, to divide each of the difficulties under examination into as many parts as possible, and as 
might be necessary for its adequate solution. 

The third, to conduct my thoughts in such order that, by commencing with objects the simplest and easi¬ 
est to know, I might ascend by little and little, and, as it were, step by step, to the knowledge of the more 
complex; assigning in thought a certain order even to those objects which in their own nature do not stand in 
a relation of antecedence and sequence. 

And the last, in every case to make enumerations so complete, and reviews so general, that I might be 
assured that nothing was omitted. 

The long chains of simple and easy reasonings by means of which geometers are accustomed to reach the 
conclusions of their most difficult demonstrations, had led me to imagine that all things, to the knowledge of 
which man is competent, are mutually connected in the same way, and that there is nothing so far removed 
from us as to be beyond our reach, or so hidden that we cannot discover it, provided only we abstain from 
accepting the false for the true, and always preserve in our thoughts the order necessary for the deduction of 
one truth from another. And I had little difficulty in determining the objects with which it was necessary to 
commence, for I was already persuaded that it must be with the simplest and easiest to know,. . . 

In this way I believed that I could borrow all that was best both in geometrical analysis and in algebra, 
and correct all the defects of the one by help of the other. 

PART 4 

I am in doubt as to the propriety of making my first meditations in the place above mentioned matter of dis¬ 
course; for these are so metaphysical, and so uncommon, as not, perhaps, to be acceptable to every one. And 
yet, that it may be determined whether the foundations that I have laid are sufficiently secure, I find myself in 
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a measure constrained to advert to them. I had long before remarked that, in relation to practice, it is some¬ 
times necessary to adopt, as if above doubt, opinions which we discern to be highly uncertain, as has been 
already said; but as I then desired to give my attention solely to the search after truth, I thought that a pro¬ 
cedure exactly the opposite was called for, and that I ought to reject as absolutely false all opinions in regard 
to which I could suppose the least ground for doubt, in order to ascertain whether after that there remained 
aught in my belief that was wholly indubitable. Accordingly, seeing that our senses sometimes deceive us, I 
was willing to suppose that there existed nothing really such as they presented to us; and because some men 
err in reasoning, and fall into paralogisms, even on the simplest matters of geometry, I, convinced that I was 
as open to error as any other, rejected as false all the reasonings I had hitherto taken for demonstrations; and 
finally, when I considered that the very same thoughts (presentations) which we experience when awake may 
also be experienced when we are asleep, while there is at that time not one of them true, I supposed that all the 
objects (presentations) that had ever entered into my mind when awake, had in them no more truth than the 
illusions of my dreams. But immediately upon this I observed that, whilst I thus wished to think that all was 
false, it was absolutely necessary that I, who thus thought, should be somewhat; and as I observed that this 
truth, I think, therefore I am (COGITO ERGO SUM), was so certain and of such evidence that no ground of 
doubt, however extravagant, could be alleged by the sceptics capable of shaking it, I concluded that I might, 
without scruple, accept it as the first principle of the philosophy of which I was in search. 

In the next place, I attentively examined what I was and as I observed that I could suppose that I had no 
body, and that there was no world nor any place in which I might be; but that I could not therefore suppose 
that I was not; and that, on the contrary, from the very circumstance that I thought to doubt of the truth of 
other things, it most clearly and certainly followed that I was; while, on the other hand, if I had only ceased to 
think, although all the other objects which I had ever imagined had been in reality existent, I would have had 
no reason to believe that I existed; I thence concluded that I was a substance whose whole essence or nature 
consists only in thinking, and which, that it may exist, has need of no place, nor is dependent on any material 
thing; so that “ I,” that is to say, the mind by which I am what I am, is wholly distinct from the body, and is 
even more easily known than the latter, and is such, that although the latter were not, it would still continue 
to be all that it is. 
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British Bill of Rights 

Date: 1689 

Following the “Glorious Revolution” of 1688, which overthrew King James II and installed Mary and William of 
Orange on the English throne, Parliament secured a bill of rights. Many of the provisions of this document 
were later emulated in colonial charters in the English colonies in the New World, and, later, in the Con¬ 
stitution and Bill of Rights of the United States of America. The following text is drawn from the official 
Revised Statutes, 1871. 

Whereas the said late King James II having abdicated the government, and the throne being thereby 
vacant, his Flighness the prince of Orange (whom it hath pleased Almighty God to make the glorious instru¬ 
ment of delivering this kingdom from popery and arbitrary power) did (by the advice of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and diverse principal persons of the Commons) cause letters to be written to the lords spiritual 
and temporal, being Protestants, and other letters to the several counties, cities, universities, boroughs, and 
Cinque Ports, for the choosing of such persons to represent them, as were of right to be sent to parliament, to 
meet and sit at Westminster upon the two and twentieth day of January, in this year 1689, in order to such an 
establishment as that their religion, laws, and liberties might not again be in danger of being subverted; upon 
which letters elections have been accordingly made. 

And thereupon the said lords spiritual and temporal and Commons, pursuant to their respective letters 
and elections, being new assembled in a full and free representation of this nation, taking into their most seri¬ 
ous consideration the best means for attaining the ends aforesaid, do in the first place (as their ancestors in like 
case have usually done), for the vindication and assertion of their ancient rights and liberties, declare: 

1. That the pretended power of suspending laws, or the execution of laws, by regal authority, without 
consent of parliament is illegal. 
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2. That the pretended power of dispensing with the laws, or the execution of law by regal authority, as it 
hath been assumed and exercised of late, is illegal. 

3. That the commission for erecting the late court of commissioners for ecclesiastical causes, and all other 
commissions and courts of like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 

4. That levying money for or to the use of the crown by pretense of prerogative, without grant of parlia¬ 
ment, for longer time or in other manner than the same is or shall be granted, is illegal. 

5. That it is the right of the subjects to petition the king, and all commitments and prosecutions for such 
petitioning are illegal. 

6. That the raising or keeping a standing army within the kingdom in time of peace, unless it be with 
consent of parliament, is against law. 

7. That the subjects which are Protestants may have arms for their defense suitable to their conditions, 
and as allowed by law. 

8. That election of members of parliament ought to be free. 

9. That the freedom of speech, and debates or proceedings in parliament, ought not to be impeached or 
questioned in any court or place out of parliament. 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual pun¬ 
ishments inflicted. 

11. That jurors ought to be duly impaneled and returned, and jurors which pass upon men in trials for 
high treason ought to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants and promises of fines and forfeitures of particular persons before conviction are illegal 
and void. 

13. And that for redress of all grievances, and for the amending, strengthening, and preserving of the 
laws, parliament ought to be held frequently. 

And they do claim, demand, and insist upon all and singular the premises, as their undoubted rights and 
liberties. . . . 

Having therefore an entire confidence that his said Highness the prince of Orange will perfect the deliver¬ 
ance so far advanced by him, and will still preserve them from the violation of their rights, which they have 
here asserted, and from all other attempt upon their religion, rights, and liberties: 

The said lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, assembled at Westminster, do resolve that Wil¬ 
liam and Mary, prince and princess of Orange, be, and be declared, king and queen of England, France, and 
Ireland. . . . 

Upon which their said Majesties did accept the crown and royal dignity of the kingdoms of England, 
France, and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, according to the resolution and desire of the said 
lords and commons contained in the said declaration. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: The Statutes: Revised Edition. Vol. 2. Fondon: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1871, pp. 10-12. 


Act to Settle the Trade to Africa 

Date: 1698 

The act of Parliament ending the Royal African Company’s monopoly on the British slave trade. Under 
a 1672 charter from the British parliament, the Royal African Company’s shareholders held exclusive rights 
to trade in slaves from Africa. In 1698, Parliament yielded to the mounting demands of rival English mer¬ 
chants and opened the slave trade to all. However, the 1698 act declared the forts maintained by the RAC 
on Gold Coast “undoubtedly necessary” for the success of the trade. Newcomers to the trade were given 
permission to practice as “separate traders, ” but expected—as were all merchants who traded to Africa—to 
contribute to the maintenance of the forts. 

These independent traders were required to pay a 10 percent tax to the Royal African Company on all 
exports to Africa, as well as an additional 10 percent on all direct imports to Britain from Northwest Africa 
between Capes Blanco and Monte. Exports to the Americas, including slaves, were not taxed. In return for 
their support, traders were granted rights at the company’s forts. Despite the alleged benefits, the “Ten-Per¬ 
centers, ” as these independent merchants came to be known, complained about the imposed taxes and often 
paid them late or not at all. The taxes ivere finally remitted altogether in 1712. With the end of the Royal 
African Company’s monopoly, the number of slaves transported on English ships would increase dramatically, 
to an average of over 20,000 a year. By the end of the 17th century, England led the world in the trafficking 
of slaves. 

The original spellings have been retained in this excerpt. 
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I. Whereas the Trade to Africa is highly beneficial and advantagious to this kingdom, and to the Planta¬ 
tions and Colonies thereunto belonging: and whereas Forts and Castles are undoubtedly necessary for the 
preservation and well carrying on the said Trade. ... Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most Excellent 
Majesty and by and with the Advice and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in Par¬ 
liament assembled and by the Authority of the same That from and after the Four and twentieth Day of June 
in the Year One thousand six hundred ninety and eight the said Royal African Company their Successors and 
Assigns by and with their Stock, and Duties herein after appointed to be paid, shall maintain, support and 
defend all such Forts and Castles as the said African Company now have in their Possession or shall hereaf¬ 
ter purchase or erect. . . and at all times hereafter as occasion shall require shall supply with Men Artillery, 
Ammunition and Provision, and all other Necessaries and incident Charges whatsoever. 

II. And the better to enable the said Royal African Company, their Successors and Assigns, to maintain the 
said Castles and Forts and for the Preservation and well carrying on the said Trade to and for the Advantage 
of England and the Plantations and Colonies thereunto belonging: Be it further enacted That it shall and may 
be lawfull to and for any of the Subjects of His Majesties Realm of England as well as for the said Company 
from and after the said Four and Twentieth Day of June to trade from England, and from and after the First 
of August One thousand six hundred ninety and eight from any of His Majesties Plantations and Colonies in 
America, to and for the Coast of Africa between Cape Mount and the Cape of Good Hope, the said Company 
and all other the said Subjects answering and paying for the Uses aforesaid a Duty of Ten Pounds per Centum 
ad Valorem for [of the value of] the Goods and Merchandize to be exported from England or from any of 
His Majesties Plantations or Colonies in America to and for the Coast of Africa between Cape Mount and 
the Cape of Good Hope and in proportion for a greater or lesser Value in Manner and Forme as herein after 
expressed. . . . 

XIV. Provided always and be it enacted by the Authority aforesaid That all Persons being the natural born 
Subjects of England trading to the Coast of Africa as aforesaid and paying the Duties by this Act imposed, 
shall have the same Protection Security and Defence for their Persons Ships and Goods by from and in all 
the said Forts and Castles and the like Freedom and Security for their Negotiations and Trade to all Intents 
and Purposes whatsoever as the said Company their Agents Factors and Assigns and their Ships and Goods 
have, may or shall have, and that all and every person and Persons trading to Africa and paying the Duties as 
aforesaid may and are hereby impowered at their own Charge to Settle Factories [establishments for traders 
carrying on business in a foreign country] on any part of Africa within the Limits aforesaid according as they 
shall judge necessary and convenient for the carrying on their Trade without any Lett Hindrance or Molesta¬ 
tion from the said Company, their Agents Factors or Assigns, and that all Persons not Members of the said 
Company so trading and paying the said Duties as aforesaid shall, together with their Shipps and Goods, be 
free from all Molestations Hindrances Restraints Arrests Seizures Penalties or other Impositions whatsoever 
from the said Company, their Agents Factors or Assigns, for or by reason of their so trading, Any Charter 
Usage or Custom to the contrary in any wise notwithstanding. . . . 

XX. And be it enacted by the Authority aforesaid, That no Governor or Deputy Governor of any of his 
Majesties Colonies or Plantations in America or His Majesties Judges in any Courts there for the time being 
nor any other Person or Persons for the use or on behalf of such Governor or Deputy Governor or Judges from 
and after the Nine and twentieth Day of September One thousand six hundred ninety eight shall be a Factor 
or Factors, Agent or Agents for the said Company, or any other Person or Persons for the Sale or disposal of 
any Negroes and that every Person offending herein shall Forfeit Five hundred pounds . . . 

Provided that this Act shall continue and be in Force Thirteen Years and thence to the end of the next 
Sessions of Parliament and no longer. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: “British Act to Settle the Trade to Africa (excerpt).” Facts On File, Inc. African-American 
History Online, www.fofweb.com. 

Primary Source Citation: British Parliament. “British Act to Settle the Trade to Africa (excerpt).” In Sch¬ 
neider, Dorothy, and Carl J. Schneider, An Eyewitness History of Slavery in America: From Colonial Times to 
the Civil War. New York: Facts On File, Inc., 2000. 


Treaty of Utrecht 

Date: 1713 

The Treaty of Utrecht ended the War of the Spanish Succession as well as its North American phase, Queen 
Anne’s War. Not only did the treaty bring about a basic equilibrium in Europe until about 1740, it established 
the foundation of the English hegemony in North America, giving to Great Britain the Hudson Bay region, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. By the Anglo-Spanish agreement that is part of the Treaty of Utrecht (signed 
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July 13, 1713), Spain ceded Gibraltar and Minorca to Great Britain and the asientio (privilege) of exclusively 
introducing African slaves into its American possessions, a right that was subsequently extended to general 
trading privileges. The Utrecht documents and an additional agreement, the Treaty of Rastadt (March 16, 
1714), marked the end of French aggrandizement under the ancien regime and the dramatic diminution of 
Spain as a power among the European states. 

All Offenses, Injurys, and Damages, which the aforesaid Queen of Great Britain, and her subjects, or the 
aforesaid most Christian King, and his Subjects, have suffered the one from the other, during the War, shall be 
buried in Oblivion; so that neither on account, or under pretence thereof, or of any other thing, shall either 
hereafter, of the Subjects of either, do or give, cause or suffer to be done or given to the other, any Hostility, 
Enmity, Molestation, or Hindrance, by themselves, or by others, secretly or openly, directly or indirectly, 
under color of Right, or by any way of fact. 

More specifically, the treaty acknowledged that “the most destructive Flame of War . . . arose chiefly from 
hence, that the Security and Libertys of Europe could by no means bear the Union of the Kingdoms of France 
and Spain under one and the same King” and made its principal thrust clear: “that this Evil”-the union of 
France and Spain under one crown-” should in all times to come be obviated, by means of Renunciations 
drawn in the most effectual Form, and executed in the most solemn Manner.” 

TREATY OF UTRECHT 

Whereas the most destructive Flame of War which is to be extinguished by this Peace, arose chiefly from 
hence, that the Security and Fibertys of Europe could by no means bear the Union of the Kingdoms of France 
and Spain under one and the same King: And whereas it has at length been brought to pass by the Assistance 
of the Divine Power, upon the most earnest Instances of her Sacred Royal Majesty of Great Britain, and with 
the Consent both of the most Christian and of the Catholick King, that this Evil should in all times to come 
be obviated, by means of Renunciations drawn in the most effectual Form, and executed in the most solemn 
Manner, the Tenor whereof is as follows. 

FETTERS PATENT BY THE KING, WHICH ADMIT THE RENUNCIATION OF THE KING OF 
SPAIN TO THE CROWN OF FRANCE, AND THOSE OF MONSIEUR THE DUKE OF BERRY AND OF 
MONSIEUR THE DUKE OF ORLEANS, TO THE CROWN OF SPAIN. 

LEWIS, by the Grace of God, King of France and Navarre: To all People present and to come, Greeting. 
During the various Revolutions of a War, wherein we have fought only to maintain the Justice of the Rights 
of the King, our most dear and most beloved Grandson to the Monarchy of Spain, we have never ceased to 
desire Peace. The greatest Successes did not at all dazzle us, and the contrary Events, which the Hand of God 
made use of to try us rather than to destroy us, did not give birth to that Desire in us, but found it there. But 
the Time marked out by Divine Providence for the Repose of Europe was not yet come; the distant Fear of 
seeing one Day our Crown and that of Spain upon the Head of one and the same Prince, did always make 
an equal Impression on the Powers which were united against us; and this Fear, which had been the principal 
Cause of the War, seemed also to lay an insuperable Obstacle in the way to Peace. At last, after many fruitless 
Negotiations, God being moved with the Sufferings and Groans of so many People, was pleased to open a 
surer way to come at so difficult a Peace. But the same Alarms still subsisting, the first and principal Condi¬ 
tion, which was proposed to us by our most dear and most beloved Sister the Queen of Great Britain, as the 
essential and necessary Foundation of Treating, was, That the King of Spain, our said Brother and Grandson, 
keeping the Monarchy of Spain and of the Indies, should renounce for himself and his Descendants for ever, 
the Rights which his Birth might at any time give him and them to our Crown; that on the other hand, our 
most dear and most beloved Grandson the Duke of Berry, and our most dear and most beloved Nephew the 
Duke of Orleans, should likewise renounce for themselves, and for their Descendants, Male and Female for 
ever, their Rights to the Monarchy of Spain and the Indies. Our said Sister caused it to be represented to us, 
that without a formal and positive Assurance upon this Point, which alone could be the Bond of Peace, Europe 
would never be at rest; all the Powers which share the same being equally persuaded, That it was for their 
general Interest, and for their common Security, to continue a War, whereof no one could foresee the End, 
rather than to be exposed to behold the same Prince become one day Master of two Monarchys, so powerful 
as those of France and Spain. But as this Princess (whose indefatigable Zeal for re-establishing the general 
Tranquillity we cannot sufficiently praise) was sensible of all the Reluctancy we had to consent that one of 
our Children, so worthy to inherit the Succession of our Forefathers, should necessarily be excluded from it, 
if the Misfortunes wherewith it has pleased God to afflict us in our Family, should moreover take from us, 
in the Person of the Dauphin, our most dear and most beloved great Grandson, the only Remainder of those 
Princes which our Kingdom has so justly lamented with us; she entered into our Pain, and after having jointly 
sought out gentler means of securing the Peace, we agreed with our said Sister to propose the King of Spain 
other Dominions, inferior indeed to those which he possesses, yet the Value thereof would so much the more 
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increase under his Reign, in as much as in that case he would preserve his Rights, and annex to our Crown a 
part of the said Dominions, if he came one time or other to succeed us. We employed therefore the strongest 
Reasons to persuade him to accept this Alternative. We gave him to understand, that the Duty of his Birth 
was the first which he ought to consult; that he owed himself to his House, and to his Country, before he was 
obliged to Spain; that if he were wanting to his first Engagements, he would perhaps one day in vain regret 
his having abandoned those Rights, which he would be no more able to maintain. We added to these Reasons 
the personal motives of Friendship and of tender Love, which we thought likely to move him; the Pleasure we 
should have in seeing him from time to time near us, and in passing some part of our days with him, which 
we might promise ourselves from the Neighborhood of the Dominions that were offered him; the Satisfaction 
of instructing him ourselves concerning the State of our Affairs, and of relying upon him for the future; so 
that, if God should preserve to us the Dauphin, we could give our Kingdom, in the Person of the King our 
Brother and Grandson, a Regent instructed in the Art of Government; and that, if this Child so precious to 
us and to our Subjects, were also taken from us, we shou’d at least have the Consolation of leaving to our 
People a virtuous King, fit to govern them, and who would likewise annex to our Crown very considerable 
Dominions. Our Instances, reiterated with all the force, and with all the tender affection necessary to persuade 
a Son who so justly deserves those Efforts which we made for preserving him to France, produced nothing 
but reiterated Refusals on his part, ever to abandon such brave and faithful Subjects, whose Zeal for him had 
been distinguished in those Conjunctures, when his Throne seemed to be the most shaken. So that persisting 
with an invincible Firmness in his first Resolution, asserting likewise, that it was more glorious and more 
advantageous for our House, and for our Kingdom, than that which we pressed him to take, he declared in 
the Meeting of the States of the Kingdom of Spain, assembled at Madrid for that purpose, that for obtaining a 
general Peace, and securing the Tranquillity of Europe by a Ballance of Power, he of his own proper Motion, 
of his own free Will, and without any Constraint, renounced for himself, for his Heirs and Successors for ever 
and ever, all Pretensions, Rights and Titles, which he, or any of his Descendants, have.at present, or may have 
at any time to come whatsoever, to the Succession of our Crown: That he held for excluded therefrom himself, 
his Children, Heirs, and Descendants for ever: That he consented for himself and for them, that now, as well 
as then, his Right, and that of his Descendants, should pass over and be transferred to him among the Princes, 
whom the Law of Succession, and the Order of Birth calls, or shall call to inherit our Crown, in default of 
our said Brother and Grandson the King of Spain, and of his Descendants, as it is more amply specified in the 
Act of Renunciation, approved by the States of his Kingdom; and consequently he declared, that he desisted 
particularly from the Right which hath been added to that of his Birth, by our Letters Patent of the Month 
of December 1700, whereby we declared, that it was our Will, that the King of Spain and his Descendants 
should always preserve the Rights of their Birth and Original, in the same manner as if they resided actually in 
our Kingdom; and from the Registry which was made of our said Letters Patent, both in our Court of Parlia¬ 
ment, and in our Chamber of Accounts at Paris, we are sensible as King and as Father, how much it were to 
be desired that the general Peace could have been concluded without a Renunciation, which makes so great 
a Change in our Royal House, and in the ancient Order of succeeding to our Crown: but we are yet more 
sensible how much it is our Duty to secure speedily to our Subjects a Peace which is so necessary for them. We 
shall never forget the Efforts which they made for us, during the long continuance of a War, which we could 
not have supported, if their Zeal had not been much more extensive than their Power. The Welfare of a People 
so faithful, is to us a supreme Law, which ought to be preferred to any other Consideration. It is to this Law 
that We this day sacrifice the Right of a Grandson, who is so dear to us; and by the Price which the general 
Peace will cost our tender Love, we shall at least have the Comfort of shewing our Subjects, that even at the 
Expence of our Blood, they will always keep the first place in our Heart. 

For these Causes, and other important Considerations us thereunto moving, after having seen in our 
Council the said Act of Renunciation of the King of Spain our said Brother and Grandson, of the fifth of 
November last, as also the Acts of Renunciations, which our said Grandson the Duke of Berry, and our said 
Nephew the Duke of Orleans, made reciprocally of their Rights to the Crown of Spain, as well for them¬ 
selves as for their Descendants Male and Female, in consequence of the Renunciation of our said Brother and 
Grandson the King of Spain, the whole hereunto annexed, with a Copy collated of the said Letters Patent 
of the Month of December 1700, under the Counter-Seal of our Chancery; of our special Grace, full Power, 
and Royal Authority, we have declared, decreed and ordained, and by these Presents signed with our Hand, 
we do declare, decree and ordain, we will, and it is our Pleasure, That the said Act of Renunciation of our 
said Brother and Grandson the King of Spain, and those of our said Grandson the Duke of Berry, and of our 
said Nephew the Duke of Orleans, which we have admitted, and do admit, be registered in all our Courts of 
Parliament, and Chambers of our Accounts in our Kingdom, and other Places where it shall be necessary, in 
order to their being executed according to their Form and Tenor. And consequently, we will and intend, that 
our said Letters Patent of the Month of December 1700, be and remain null, and as if they had never been 
made; that they be brought back to us, and that in the Margin of the Resisters of our said Court of Parliament, 
and of our said Chamber of Accounts, where the Enrolment of the said Letters Patent is, the Extract of these 
Presents be placed and inserted, the better to signify our Intention as to the Revocation, and Nullity of the said 
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Letters. We will that in conformity to the said Act of Renunciation of our said Brother and Grandson the King 
of Spain, he be from henceforth looked upon and considered as excluded from our Succession; that his Heirs, 
Successors, and Descendants be likewise excluded for ever, and looked upon as incapable of enjoying the 
same. We understand that in failure of them, all Rights to our said Crown, and succession to our Dominions, 
which might at any time whatsoever belong and appertain to them, be and remain transferred to our most 
dear, and most beloved Grandson the Duke of Berry, and to his Children and Descendants, being Males born 
in lawful Marriage; and successively in failure of them, to those of the Princes of our Royal House, and their 
Descendants, who in Right of their Birth, or by the Order established since the Foundation of our Monarchy, 
ought to succeed to our Crown. And so we command our beloved and trusty Counsellors, the Members of our 
Court of Parliament at Paris, that they do cause these Presents, together with the Acts of Renunciation made 
by our said Brother and Grandson the King of Spain, by our said Grandson the Duke of Berry, and by our 
said Nephew the Duke of Orleans, to be read, publish’d and registered, and the Contents thereof to be kept, 
peaceably, and perpetually; ceasing, and causing to cease all Molestations and Hindrances, notwithstanding 
any Laws, Statutes, Usages, Customs, Decrees, Regulations, and other matters contrary thereunto: whereto, 
and to the Derogations of the Derogations therein contained, we have derogated, and do derogate by these 
Presents, for this purpose only and without being brought into Precedent. For such is our Pleasure. 

And to the end that this may be a matter firm and lasting for ever, we have caused our Seal to be affixed to 
these Presents. Given at Versailles, in the Month of March in the Year of our Lord 1713, and of our Reign the 
70th. Sign’d Lewis, and underneath, by the King, Phelypeaux. Vise, Phelypeaux. And sealed with the Great 
Seal on green Wax, with strings of red and green Silk. 

Read and published, the Court being assembled, and registered among the Rolls of the Court, the King’s 
Attorney General being heard and moving for the same, to the end that they may be executed according to 
their Form and Tenor, in pursuance of, and in conformity to, the Acts of this Day. At Paris, in Parliament the 
15th of March, 1713. 

Sign’d 

DONGOIS 

For his part, King Philip V of Spain reciprocally renounced any claim to the French throne for himself or 
his heirs. By the July 13, 1713, agreement, Spain pledged “free Use of Navigation and Commerce” between 
itself and England, ceded Minorca and Gibraltar, and, through the Facto de el Assiento de Negros, granted 
Great Britain an exclusive right to introduce African slaves into her American possessions. 
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Jean-Jacques Rousseau: The Social Contract 

Also known as: Du contrat social 
Date: 1762 

Rousseau’s Du contrat social; ou principes du droit politique was first published in Amsterdam in 1762. The 
French philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau stated the concept of a social contract as the basis of society. 
Unlike John Locke, who saw such a contract between the governed and the governors, Rousseau perceived 
the contract as being between all people of a society. He grounded his idea of liberties on the basis of a natural 
law, and those he influenced began to speak of natural rights. 

In Rousseau’s view, all members of society were equal and therefore shared equal obligations to the soci¬ 
ety at large. The will of society at large became the general will, and each individual was therefore obligated 
to surrender his rights to the general will. The general will would be represented by the state, and the state 
shoidd be headed by a responsible monarch. An arrangement such as this was considered ideal, as all citizens 
would retain equality with respect to one another. Citizens would retain ultimate power as they had the right 
to remove the king from power at will. 

ORIGIN AND TERMS OF THE SOCIAL CONTRACT 

Man was born free, but everywhere he is in chains. This man believes that he is the master of others, and 
still he is more of a slave than they are. How did that transformation take place? I don’t know. How may the 
restraints on man become legitimate? I do believe I can answer that question. . . . 

At a point in the state of nature when the obstacles to human preservation have become greater than each 
individual with his own strength can cope with. . . ., an adequate combination of forces must be the result of 
men coming together. Still, each man’s power and freedom are his main means of selfpreservation. How is he 
to put them under the control of others without damaging himself . . . ? 

This question might be rephrased: “How is a method of associating to be found which will defend and 
protect-using the power of all-the person and property of each member and still enable each member of the 
group to obey only himself and to remain as free as before?” This is the fundamental problem; the social 
contract offers a solution to it. 

The very scope of the action dictates the terms of this contract and renders the least modification of 
them inadmissible, something making them null and void. Thus, although perhaps they have never been 
stated in so man) words, they are the same everywhere and tacitly conceded and recognized everywhere. 
And so it follows that each individual immediately recovers his primitive rights and natural liberties when¬ 
ever any violation of the social contract occurs and thereby loses the contractual freedom for which he 
renounced them. 

The social contract’s terms, when they are well understood, can be reduced to a single stipulation: the 
individual member alienates himself totally to the whole community together with all his rights. This is first 
because conditions will be the same for everyone when each individual gives himself totally, and secondly, 
because no one will be tempted to make that condition of shared equality worse for other men. . . . 

Once this multitude is united this way into a body, an offense against one of its members is an offense 
against the body politic. It would be even less possible to injure the body without its members feeling it. Duty 
and interest thus equally require the two contracting parties to aid each other mutually. The individual people 
should be motivated from their double roles as individuals and members of the body, to combine all the 
advantages which mutual aid offers them. . . . 

INDIVIDUAL WILLS AND THE GENERAL WILL 

In reality, each individual may have one particular will as a man that is different from-or contrary to-the gen¬ 
eral will which he has as a citizen. His own particular interest may suggest other things to him than the com¬ 
mon interest does. His separate, naturally independent existence may make him imagine that what he owes to 
the common cause is an incidental contribution—a contribution which will cost him more to give than their 
failure to receive it would harm the others. He may also regard the moral person of the State as an imaginary 
being since it is not a man, and wish to enjoy the rights of a citizen without performing the duties of a subject. 
This unjust attitude could cause the ruin of the body politic if it became widespread enough. 

So that the social pact will not become meaningless words, it tacitly includes this commitment, which 
alone gives power to the others: Whoever refuses to obey the general will shall be forced to obey it by the 
whole body politic, which means nothing else but that he will be forced to be free. This condition is indeed 
the one which by dedicating each citizen to the fatherland gives him a guarantee against being personally 
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dependent on other individuals. It is the condition which all political machinery depends on and which alone 
makes political undertakings legitimate. Without it, political actions become absurd, tyrannical, and subject 
to the most outrageous abuses. 

Whatever benefits he had in the state of nature but lost in the civil state, a man gains more than enough 
new ones to make up for them. His capabilities are put to good use and developed; his ideas are enriched, his 
sentiments made more noble, and his soul elevated to the extent that-if the abuses in this new condition did 
not often degrade him to a condition lower than the one he left behind-he would have to keep blessing this 
happy moment which snatched him away from his previous state and which made an intelligent being and a 
man out of a stupid and very limited animal. . . . 

PROPERTY RIGHTS 

In dealing with its members, the State controls all their goods under the social contract, which serves as the 
basis for all rights within the State, but it controls them only through the right of first holder which individu¬ 
als convey to the State. . . . 

A strange aspect of this act of alienating property rights to the state is that when the community takes 
on the goods of its members, it does not take these goods away from them. The community does nothing but 
assure its members of legitimate possession of goods, changing mere claims of possession into real rights and 
customary use into property. . . . Through an act of transfer having advantages for the public but far more for 
themselves they have, so to speak, really acquired everything they gave up. . . . 

INDIVISIBLE, INALIENABLE SOVEREIGNTY 

The first and most important conclusion from the principles we have established thus far is that the gen¬ 
eral will alone may direct the forces of the State to achieve the goal for which it was founded, the common 
good. . . . Sovereignty is indivisible . . . and is inalienable. ... A will is general or it is not: it is that of the 
whole body of the people or only of one faction. In the first instance, putting the will into words and force is 
an act of sovereignty: the will becomes law. In the second instance, it is only a particular will or an administra¬ 
tive action; at the very most it is a decree. 

Our political theorists, however, unable to divide the source of sovereignty, divide sovereignty into the 
ways it is applied. They divide it into force and will; into legislative power and executive power; into the 
power to tax, the judicial power, and the power to wage war; into internal administration and the power to 
negotiate with foreign countries. Now we see them running these powers together. Now they will proceed 
to separate them. They make the sovereign a being of fantasy, composed of separate pieces, which would be 
like putting a man together from several bodies, one having eyes, another arms, another feet-nothing more. 
Japanese magicians are said to cut up a child before the eyes of spectators, then throw the pieces into the air 
one after the other, and then cause the child to drop down reassembled and alive again. That is the sort of 
magic trick our political theorists perform. After having dismembered the social body with a trick worthy of 
a travelling show, they reassemble the pieces without anybody knowing how. . . . 

If we follow up in the same way on the other divisions mentioned, we find that we are deceived every time 
we believe we see sovereignty divided. We find that the jurisdictions we have thought to be exercised as parts 
of sovereignty in reality are subordinate to the [one] sovereign power. They presuppose supreme wills, which 
they merely carry out in their jurisdictions. . . . 

NEED FOR CITIZEN PARTICIPATION, NOT REPRESENTATION 

It follows from the above that the general will is always in the right and inclines toward the public good, but 
it does not follow that the deliberations of the people always have the same rectitude. People always desire 
what is good, but they do not always see what is good. You can never corrupt the people, but you can often 
fool them, and that is the only time that the people appear to will something bad. . . . 

If, assuming that the people were sufficiently informed as they made decisions and that the citizens did 
not communicate with each other, the general will would always be resolved from a great number of small dif¬ 
ferences, and the deliberation would always be good. But when blocs are formed, associations of parts at the 
expense of the whole, the will of each of these associations will be general as far as its members are concerned 
but particular as far as the State is concerned. Then we may say that there are no longer so many voters as 
there are men present but as many as there are associations. The differences will become less numerous and 
will yield less general results. Finally, when one of these associations becomes so strong that it dominates the 
others, you no longer have the sum of minor differences as a result but rather one single [unresolved] differ¬ 
ence, with the result that there no longer is a general will, and the view that prevails is nothing but one par¬ 
ticular view. . . . 

But we must also consider the private persons who make up the public, apart from the public personi¬ 
fied, who each have a life and liberty independent of it. It is very necessary for us to distinguish between the 
respective rights of the citizens and the sovereign and between the duties which men must fulfill in their role 
as subjects from the natural rights they should enjoy in their role as men. 
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It is agreed that everything which each individual gives up of his power, his goods, and his liberty under 
the social contract is only that part of all those things which is of use to the community, but it is also necessary 
to agree that the sovereign alone is the judge of what that useful part is. 

All the obligations which a citizen owes to the State he must fulfill as soon as the sovereign asks for them, 
but the sovereign in turn cannot impose any obligation on subjects which is not of use to the community. If 
fact, the sovereign cannot even wish to do so, for nothing can take place without a cause according to the laws 
of reason, any more than according to the laws of nature [and the sovereign community will have no cause to 
require anything beyond what is of communal use. . . . 

Government ... is wrongly confused with the sovereign, whose agent it is. What then is government? It 
is an intermediary body established between the subjects and the sovereign to keep them in touch with each 
other. It is charged with executing the laws and maintaining both civil and political liberty. . . . The only will 
dominating government . . . should be the general will or the law. The government’s power is only the public 
power vested in it. As soon as [government] attempts to let any act come from itself completely independently, 
it starts to lose its intermediary role. If the time should ever come when the [government] has a particular will 
of its own stronger than that of the sovereign and makes use of the public power which is in its hands to carry 
out its own particular will-when there are thus two sovereigns, one in law and one in fact-at that moment the 
social union will disappear and the body politic will be dissolved. 

Once the public interest has ceased to be the principal concern of citizens, once they prefer to serve State 
with money rather than with their persons, the State will be approaching ruin. Is it necessary to march into 
combat? They will pay some troops and stay at home. Is it necessary to go to meetings? They will name some 
deputies and stay at home. Laziness and money finally leave them with soldiers to enslave their fatherland and 
representatives to sell it. . . . 

Sovereignty cannot be represented. . . . Essentially, it consists of the general will, and a will is not repre¬ 
sented: either we have it itself, or it is something else; there is no other possibility. The deputies of the people 
thus are not and cannot be its representatives. They are only the people’s agents and are not able to come to 
final decisions at all. Any law that the people have not ratified in person is void, it is not a law at all. 

SOVEREIGNTY AND CIVIL RELIGION 

Now then, it is of importance to the State that each citizen should have a religion requiring his devotion 
to duty; however, the dogmas of that religion are of no interest to the State except as they relate to morality 
and to the duties which each believer is required to perform for others. For the rest of it, each person may have 
whatever opinions he pleases. . . . 

It follows that it is up to the sovereign to establish the articles of a purely civil faith, not exactly as dogmas 
of religion but as sentiments of social commitment without which it would be impossible to be either a good 
citizen or a faithful subject. . . . While the State has no power to oblige anyone to believe these articles, it may 
banish anyone who does not believe them. This banishment is not for impiety but for lack of social commit¬ 
ment, that is, for being incapable of sincerely loving the laws and justice or of sacrificing his life to duty in time 
of need. As for the person who conducts himself as if he does not believe them after having publicly stated his 
belief in these same dogmas, he deserves the death penalty. He has lied in the presence of the laws. 

The dogmas of civil religion should be simple, few in number, and stated in precise words without inter¬ 
pretations or commentaries. These are the required dogmas: the existence of a powerful, intelligent Divinity, 
who does good, has foreknowledge of all, and provides for all; the life to come; the happy rewards of the 
just; the punishment of the wicked; and the sanctity of the social contract and the laws. As for prohibited 
articles of faith, I limit myself to one: intolerance. Intolerance characterizes the religious persuasions we have 
excluded. 
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Proclamation of 1763 

Date: October 7, 1763 

The French and Indian War (1754-63) was brought to at; end by the Treaty of Paris (1763). About six months 
later King George III issued the Proclamation of 1763, which set a western boundary beyond which British 
colonials would not be allowed to settle. This was in part to acknowledge the debts that the British government 
owed to its Indian allies for their support in the war against the French. The British officials also wanted to end 
the continued frontier fighting caused by colonial settlers and the Native Americans over land rights west of the 
Appalachians. In addition to this, the fighting and raiding were interfering with the lucrative commerce in fur 
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trading and tobacco, and the royal taxes upon this commerce. By the king’s royal proclamation and decree, the 
Native Americans were given the use of his lands as a hunting ground, without the incursion of the colonists. 
The king’s colonials were not allowed to trespass on these lands. 

The enforcement of the proclamation by British authorities was another matter. By the time that the 
proclamation had been issued, there were already many small towns and villages west of the Appalachians 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and some settlements in what is now Ohio and Kentucky. Many more 
settlers ivere continuing to travel west to the land of free farmland for the taking. Another problem was that 
many of the original charters of the colonies themselves had granted them land as far west as each colony 
chose to claim. 

Many Native American tribes respected the proclamation from the British king. The frontier fighting did 
subside, and life returned to normal by 1764. Over time, however, they saw that the colonists were not honor¬ 
ing the proclamation, and so the raiding and fighting continued. 

Whereas we have taken into our royal consideration the extensive and valuable acquisitions in America 
secured to our Crown by the late definitive treaty of peace concluded at Paris on the 10th day of February 
last; and being desirous that all our loving subjects, as well of our kingdom as of our colonies in America, may 
avail themselves, with all convenient speed, of the great benefits and advantages which must accrue therefrom 
to their commerce, manufactures, and navigation; we have thought fit, with the advice of our Privy Council, 
to issue this our Royal Proclamation, hereby to publish and declare to all our loving subjects that we have, 
with the advice of our said Privy Council, granted our letters patent under our Great Seal of Great Britain, 
to erect within the countries and islands ceded and confirmed to us by said treaty, four distinct and separate 
governments, styled and called by the names of Quebec, East Florida, West Florida, and Grenada, and limited 
and bounded as follows, viz . . . 

First, the Government of Quebec, bounded on the Labrador coast by the river St. John, and from thence 
by a line drawn from the head of that river, through the lake St. John, to the south end of the lake Nipissim; 
from whence the said line, crossing the river St. Lawrence and the lake Champlain in 45 degrees of north lati¬ 
tude, passes along the high lands which divide the rivers that empty themselves into the said river St. Lawrence 
from those which fall into the sea . . . 

Secondly, the Government of East Florida, bounded to the westward by the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Apalachicola River; to the northward, by a line drawn from that part of the said river where the Chata- 
hoochee and Flint Rivers meet, to the source of the St. Mary’s river, and by the course of the said river to the 
Atlantic Ocean . . . 

Thirdly, the Government of West Florida, bounded to the . . . westward, by the Lake Pontchartrain, the 
lake Maurepas, and the river Mississippi; to the northward, by a line drawn due east from that part of the 
river Mississippi which lies in 31 degrees north latitude, to the river Apalachicola or Chatahoochee; and to 
the eastward, by the said river . . . 

We have also, with the advice of our Privy Council aforesaid, annexed to our Province of Georgia all the 
lands lying between the rivers Altamaha and St. Mary’s. . . 

And whereas it is just and reasonable, and essential to our interest and the security of our colonies, that 
the several nations or tribes of Indians with whom we are connected, and who live under our protection, 
should not be molested or disturbed in the possession of such parts of our dominions and territories as, not 
having been ceded to or purchased by us, are reserved to them, or any of them, as their hunting-grounds; we 
do therefore, with the advice of our Privy Council, declare it to be our royal will and pleasure, that no Gover¬ 
nor or commander in chief, in any of our colonies of Quebec, East Florida, or West Florida, do presume, upon 
any pretence whatever, to grant warrants of survey, or pass any patents for lands beyond the bounds of their 
respective governments, as described in their commissions; as also that no Governor or commander in chief 
of our other colonies or plantations in America do presume for the present, and until our further pleasure be 
known, to grant warrants of survey or pass patents for any lands beyond the heads or sources of any of the 
rivers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean from the west or northwest; or upon any lands whatever, which, not 
having been ceded to or purchased by us, as aforesaid, are reserved to the said Indians, or any of them. 

And we do further declare it to be our royal will and pleasure, for the present as aforesaid, to reserve 
under our sovereignty, protection, and dominion, for the use of the said Indians, all the land and territories not 
included within the limits of our said three new governments, or within the limits of the territory granted to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; as also all the land and territories lying to the westward of the sources of the rivers 
which fall into the sea from the west and northwest as aforesaid; and we do hereby strictly forbid, on pain of our 
displeasure, all our loving subjects from making any purchases or settlements whatever, or taking possession of 
any of the lands above reserved, without our special leave and license for that purpose first obtained. 

And we do further strictly enjoin and require all persons whatever, who have either willfully or inadver¬ 
tently seated themselves upon any lands within the countries above described, or upon any other lands which, 
not having been ceded to or purchased by us, are still reserved to the said Indians as aforesaid, forthwith to 
remove themselves from such settlements. 
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And whereas great frauds and abuses have been committed in the purchasing lands of the Indians, to 
the great prejudice of our interests, and to the great dissatisfaction of the said Indians; in order, therefore, 
to prevent such irregularities for the future, and to the end that the Indians may be convinced of our justice 
and determined resolution to remove all reasonable cause of discontent, we do, with the advice of our Privy 
Council, strictly enjoin and require, that no private person do presume to make any purchase from the said 
Indians of any lands reserved to the said Indians within those parts of our colonies where we have thought 
proper to allow settlement; but that if at any time any of the said Indians should be inclined to dispose of 
the said lands, the same shall be purchased only for us, in our name, at some public meeting or assembly of 
the said Indians, to be held for that purpose by the Governor or commander in chief of our colony respec¬ 
tively within which they shall lie: and in case they shall lie within the limits of any proprietary government, 
they shall be purchased only for the use and in the name of such proprietaries, conformable to such direc¬ 
tions and instructions as we or they shall think proper to give for that purpose. And we do, by the advice 
of our Privy Council, declare and enjoin, that the trade with the said Indians shall be free and open to all 
our subjects whatever, provided that every person who may incline to trade with the said Indians do take 
out a license for carrying on such trade, from the Governor or commander in chief of any of our colonies 
respectively where such person shall reside, and also give security to observe such regulations as we shall 
at any time think fit, by ourselves or commissaries to be appointed for this purpose, to direct and appoint 
for the benefit of the said trade. And we do hereby authorize, enjoin, and require the Governors and com¬ 
manders in chief of all our colonies respectively, as well those under our immediate government as those 
under the government and direction of proprietaries, to grant such licenses without fee or reward, taking 
especial care to insert therein a condition that such license shall be void, and the security forfeited, in case 
the person to whom the same is granted shall refuse or neglect to observe such regulations as we shall think 
proper to prescribe as aforesaid. 

And we do further expressly enjoin and require all officers whatever, as well military as those employed 
in the management and direction of Indian affairs within the territories reserved as aforesaid, for the use of 
the said Indians, to seize and apprehend all persons whatever who, standing charged with treasons, mispri¬ 
sions of treason, murders, or other felonies or misdemeanors, shall fly from justice and take refuge in the said 
territory, and to send them under a proper guard to the colony where the crime was committed of which they 
shall stand accused, in order to take their trial for the same. 

Given at our Court at St. James’s, the 7th day of October 1763, in the third year of our reign. 
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Declaration of Independence 

Date: July 4, 1776 

The Declaration of Independence was penned by Thomas Jefferson and made public on July 4, 1776. It 
opened with the theoretical explanation for America’s separation from Great Britain, justifying the split with 
an appeal to the doctrine of natural rights. Arguing that governments derive “their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” Jefferson went on to assert the right to revolt against an unjust government. The 
abuses of King George III against the colonists were then listed to legitimize the renunciation of all ties with 
Great Britain. Though edited by members of the Second Continental Congress (notably Benjamin Franklin 
and John Adams), Jefferson’s ideas remained basically intact. Revisions were completed on July 4 and sent 
immediately to a printer in Philadelphia who printed it under that date. The official signing of the document 
by all the delegates to the Congress took place on August 2, 1776; most of the 56 names on the document 
were signed before August 6, but at least six signatures were attached later. 

The original spellings have been retained in this document. 

When in the course of human events it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the political bonds 
which have connected them with another, and to assume among the powers of earth the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of man¬ 
kind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 
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We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with inherent and inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed; that whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, laying its foundation on such principles, 
and organizing its powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence indeed will dictate that governments long established should not be changed for light and transient 
causes. And accordingly all experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, begun at a distinguished period and pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
government, and to provide new guards for their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains them to expunge their former systems of government. 
The history of the present king of Great Britain is a history of unremitting injuries and usurpations, among 
which appears no solitary fact to contradict the uniform tenor of the rest, but all have in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over these states. To prove this let facts be submitted to a candid world, 
for the truth of which we pledge a faith yet unsullied by falsehood. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended 
in their operation till his assent should be obtained; and when so suspended, he has neglected utterly to 
attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of representation in the legislature; a right in-estimable to them, and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the deposi¬ 
tory of their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative houses repeatedly and continually, for opposing with manly firmness his 
invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time after such dissolutions to cause others to be elected whereby the legislative 
powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the people at large for their exercise, the state remaining 
in the meantime exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these states; for that purpose obstructing the laws for 
naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage their migrations hither; and raising the con¬ 
ditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has suffered the administration of justice totally to cease in some of these states, refusing his assent to 
laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made our judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices by a self-assumed power, and sent hither swarms of officers to 
harass our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies and ships of war, without the consent of our 
legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitutions and unacknowl¬ 
edged by our laws; giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation for quartering large bodies of armed 
troops among us; 

For protecting them by a mock-trial from punishment for any murders which they should commit on the 
inhabitants of these states; 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world; 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent; 

For depriving us of the benefits of trial by jury; 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses; 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, establishing therein in arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for intro¬ 
ducing the same absolute rule into these states; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and altering fundamentally the forms 
of our governments; 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves to be invested with power to legislate for 
us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, withdrawing his governors, and declaring us out of his allegiance 
and protection. 
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He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries, to complete the works of death, 
desolation, and tyranny, already begun with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy unworthy the head of a 
civilized nation. 

He has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose known 
rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions of existence. 

He has incited treasonable insurrections of our fellow citizens, with the allurements of forfeiture and 
confiscation of property. 

He has constrained others, taken captives on the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to become 
the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has waged cruel war against human nature itself, violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty 
in the persons of a distant people, who never offended him, captivating and carrying them into slavery in 
another hemisphere, or to incur miserable death in their transportation thither. This piratical warfare, the 
opprobrium of infidel powers, is the warfare of the Christian king of Great Britain. Determined to keep open 
a market where MEN should be bought and sold, he has prostituted his negative for suppressing every legisla¬ 
tive attempt to prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce; and that this assemblage of horrors might want 
no fact of distinguished die, he is now exciting those very people to rise in arms among us, and to purchase 
that liberty of which he has deprived them, by murdering the people upon whom he also obtruded them: thus 
paying off former crimes committed against the liberties of one people, with crimes which he urges them to 
commit against the lives of another. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress in the most humble terms; our 
repeated petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. A prince whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a people who mean to be free. Future ages 
will scarce believe that the hardiness of one man adventured, within the short compass of twelve years only, 
to lay a foundation, so broad and undisguised, for tyranny over a people fostered and fixed in principles 
of freedom. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. We have warned them from time to 
time of attempts by their legislature to extend a jurisdiction over these our states. We have reminded them 
of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here, no one of which could warrant so strange a pre¬ 
tension: that these were affected at the expence of our own blood and treasure, unassisted by the wealth or 
the strength of Great Britain: that in constituting indeed our several forms of government, we had adopted 
one common king, thereby laying a foundation for perpetual league and amity with them: but that submis¬ 
sion to their parliament was no part of our constitution, nor ever in idea, if history may be credited: and we 
appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, as well as to the ties of our common kindred, to disavow 
these usurpations, which were likely to interrupt our condition and correspondence. They too have been 
deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity; and when occasions have been given them, by the regular 
course of their laws, of removing from their councils the disturbers of our harmony, they have by their free 
election re-established them in power. At this very time, too, they are permitting their chief magistrate to 
send over not only soldiers of our common blood, but Scotch and foreign mercenaries to invade and destroy 
us. These facts have given the last stab to agonizing affection; and manly spirit bids us to renounce forever 
these unfeeling brethren. We must therefore endeavor to forget our former love for them, and to hold them 
as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends. We might have been a great and free people 
together; but a communication of grandeur and of freedom, it seems, is below their dignity. Be it so, since 
they will have it. The road to happiness and to glory is open to us too; we will climb it apart from them, 
and acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our eternal separation! 

We therefore the Representatives of the United States of America in General Congress assembled, do, 
in the name and by the authority of the good people of these states, reject and renounce all allegiance and 
subjection to the kings of Great Britain, and all others who may hereafter claim by, through, or under them; 
we utterly dissolve all political connection which may heretofore have subsisted between us and the people 
or parliament of Great Britain; and finally we do assert and declare these colonies to be free and independent 
states, and that as free and independent states, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract 
alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things which independent states may of right do. 
And for the support of this declaration, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor. 
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Joseph Priestley: Discovery of Oxygen 

Date: 1776 

Oxygen was discovered nearly simultaneously and independently by three researchers. In 1771 or 1772, Carl 
Wilhelm Scheele first isolated oxygen, but he delayed publication of his findings until 1777. Joseph Priest¬ 
ley was the first to publish his experiments with oxygen in 1774. In 1778 Antoine Lavoisier gave oxygen 
its name, on the assumption that oxides when dissolved in water always generated acids. Thus the word 
oxygen, meaning “acid-generator,” derived from two Greek words, took hold. In this second edition of 
Priestley’s work, published in 1776, Priestley describes how he discovered oxygen. Together, the work of the 
three researchers overthrew the prevailing theory of combustion, based on the concept of “phlogiston,” a 
mysterious substance supposedly given off during combustion. The simultaneous discovery of oxygen dem¬ 
onstrated a recurrent phenomenon during the scientific revolution, when independent researchers, confronted 
with the same existing scientific problems or anomalies, and working with similar technical devices, reached 
similar conclusions within months or even days of each other. 

An excerpt from The Discovery of Oxygen. Experiments and Observations on Different Kinds of Air. 

The contents of this section will furnish a very striking illustration of the truth of a remark which I have 
more than once made in my philosophical writings, and which can hardly be too often repeated, as it tends 
greatly to encourage philosophical investigations: viz. that more is owing to what we call chance, that is, 
philosophically speaking, to the observation of events, arising from unknown causes, than to any proper 
design, or preconceived theory in this business. . . . 

I wish my reader be not quite tired with the frequent repetition of the word surprise, and other of similar 
import; but I must go on in that style a little longer. For the next day I was more surprised than ever I had 
been before, with finding that, after the above mentioned mixture of nitrous air and the air from mercurius 
calcinatus, had stood all night, (in which time the whole diminution must have taken place; and, consequently 
had it been common air, it must have been made perfectly noxious, and entirely unfit for respiration or inflam¬ 
mation) a candle burned in it, and even better than in common air. 

I cannot, at this distance of time, recollect what it was that I had in view in making this experiment; but I 
know I had no expectation of the real issue of it. Having acquired a considerable degree of readiness in mak¬ 
ing experiments of this kind, a very slight and evanescent motive would be sufficient to induce me to do it. If, 
however, I had not happened, for some other purpose, to have had a lighted candle before me, I should prob¬ 
ably never have made the trial; and the whole train of my future experiments relating to this kind of air might 
have been prevented. Still, however, having no conception of the real cause of this phenomenon, I considered 
it as something very extraordinary; but as a property that was peculiar to air that was extracted from these 
substances, and adventitious; and I always spoke of the air to my acquaintance as being substantially the same 
with common air. I particularly remember my telling Dr. Price, that I was myself perfectly satisfied of its being 
common air, as it appeared to be so by the test of nitrous air; though, for the satisfaction of others, I wanted 
a mouse to make the proof quite complete. 

On the 8th of this month I procured a mouse, and put it into a glass vessel, containing two ounce-mea¬ 
sures of the air from mercurius calcinatus. Had it been common air, a full-grown mouse, as this was, would 
have lived in it about a quarter of an hour. In this air, however, my mouse lived a full hour; and though it was 
taken out seemingly dead, it appeared to have been only exceedingly chilled; for, upon being held to the fire, 
it presently revived, and appeared not to have received any harm from the experiment. 
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Adam Smith: The Wealth of Nations 

Date: 1776 

In this extract from The Wealth of Nations, the “founder” of economics, Adam Smith, analyzes the 
mercantile system. In this passage, he criticizes those who believe that a nation’s wealth can be measured 
by its surplus in gold derived from control of international and colonial trade. Instead he argues that 
wealth derives from efficiencies of production and consumption, and that mercantile barriers to protect 
the industries of a country can in fact diminish its wealth. His logic led, in later years, to the concept of 
international free trade. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM, 1776 

Some of the best English writers upon commerce set out with observing, that the wealth of a country con¬ 
sists, not in its gold and silver only, but in its lands, houses, and consumable goods of all different kinds. In 
the course of their reasoning, however, the lands, houses, and consumable goods seem to slip out of their 
memory, and the strain of their argument frequently supposes that all wealth consists in gold and silver, and 
that to multiply those metals is the great object of national industry and commerce. The two principles being 
established, however, that wealth consisted in gold and silver, and that those metals could be brought into a 
country which had no mines only by the balance of trade, or by exporting to a greater value than it imported; 
it necessarily became the great object of political economy to diminish as much as possible the importation of 
foreign goods for home consumption, and to increase as much as possible the exportation of the produce of 
domestic industry. Its two great engines for enriching the country, therefore, were restraints upon importation, 
and encouragements to exportation. . . . 

BY restraining, either by high duties, or by absolute prohibitions, the importation of such goods from 
foreign countries as can be produced at home, the monopoly of the home market is more or less secured to 
the domestic industry employed in producing them. Thus the prohibition of importing either live cattle or salt 
provisions from foreign countries secures to the grazers of Great Britain the monopoly of the home market for 
butcher’s meat. The high duties upon the importation of grain, which in times of moderate plenty amount to 
a prohibition, give a like advantage to the growers of that commodity. The prohibition of the importation of 
foreign woollens is equally favorable to the woollen manufacturers. The silk manufacture, though altogether 
employed upon foreign materials, has lately obtained the same advantage. The linen manufacture has not yet 
obtained it, but is making great strides towards it. Many other sorts of manufacturers have, in the same manner, 
obtained in Great Britain, either altogether, or very nearly a monopoly against their countrymen. . . . That this 
monopoly of the home-market frequently gives great encouragement to that particular species of industry which 
enjoys it, and frequently turns towards that employment a greater share of both the labor and stock of the soci¬ 
ety than would otherwise have gone to it, cannot be doubted. But whether it tends either to increase the general 
industry of the society, or to give it the most advantageous direction, is not, perhaps, altogether so evident. . . . 

THOUGH the encouragement of exportation, and the discouragement of importation, are the two 
great engines by which the mercantile system proposes to enrich every country, yet with regard to some 
particular commodities, it seems to follow an opposite plan: to discourage exportation and to encour¬ 
age importation. Its ultimate object, however, it pretends, is always the same, to enrich the country by an 
advantageous balance of trade. It discourages the exportation of the materials of manufacture, and of the 
instruments of trade, in order to give our own workmen an advantage, and to enable them to undersell 
those of other nations in all foreign markets; and by restraining, in this manner, the exportation of a few 
commodities, of no great price, it proposes to occasion a much greater and more valuable exportation of 
others. It encourages the importation of the materials of manufacture, in order that our own people may 
be enabled to work them up more cheaply, and thereby prevent a greater and more valuable importation of 
the manufactured commodities. . . . 

Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all production; and the interest of the producer ought to be 
attended to, only so far as it may be necessary for promoting that of the consumer. The maxim is so perfectly 
self-evident, that it would be absurd to attempt to prove it. But in the mercantile system, the interest of the 
consumer is almost constantly sacrificed to that of the producer; and it seems to consider production, and not 
consumption, as the ultimate end and object of all industry and commerce. . . . 

In the system of laws which has been established for the management of our American and West Indian 
colonies the interest of the home-consumer has been sacrificed to that of the producer with a more extrava¬ 
gant profusion than in all our other commercial regulations. A great empire has been established for the sole 
purpose of raising up a nation of customers who should be obliged to buy from the shops of our different 
producers, all the goods with which these could supply them. For the sake of that little enhancement of price 
which this monopoly might afford our producers, the home-consumers have been burdened with the whole 
expense of maintaining and defending that empire. For this purpose, and for this purpose only, in the two 
last wars, more than two hundred millions have been spent, and a new debt of more than a hundred and 
seventy millions has been contracted over and above all that had been expended for the same purpose in 
former wars. The interest of this debt alone is not only greater than the whole extraordinary profit, which, 
it ever could be pretended, was made by the monopoly of the colony trade, but than the whole value of that 
trade, or than the whole value of the goods, which at an average have been annually exported to the colonies. 
It cannot be very difficult to determine who have been the contrivers of this whole mercantile system; not 
the consumers, we may believe, whose interest has been entirely neglected; but the producers, whose interest 
has been so carefully attended to; and among this latter class our merchants and manufacturers have been 
by far the principal architects. 

The importation of gold and silver is not the principal much less the sole benefit which a nation derives 
from its foreign trade. Between whatever places foreign trade is carried on, they all of them derive two distinct 
benefits from it. It carries out that surplus part of the produce of their land and labor for which there is no 
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demand among them, and brings back in return for it something else for which there is a demand. It gives a 
value to their superfluities by exchanging them for something else, which may satisfy a part of their wants, and 
increase their enjoyments. By means of it, the narrowness of the home market does not hinder the division of 
labor in any particular branch of art or manufacture from being carried to the highest perfection. By opening 
a more extensive market for whatever part of the produce of their labor may exceed the home consumption, 
it encourages them to improve its productive powers and to augment its annual produce to the utmost, and 
thereby to increase the real revenue and wealth of the society. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: Smith, Adam .The Wealth of Nations. London, 1776, pp. 342, 346, 348-349, 424, 
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Voltaire on John Locke 

Date: c. 1778 

From Letters on the English or Lettres Philosopbiques, c. 1778 

Francois-Marie Arouet, known by his assumed name of Voltaire, was born in Paris, November 21,1694. His 
father was a well-to-do notary, and Francois was educated under the Jesuits at the College Louis-le-Grand. 
He began writing verse early and was noted for his freedom of speech, a tendency ivhich led to his being 
twice exiled from Paris and twice imprisoned in the Bastille. In 1726 he took refuge in England, and the two 
years spent there had great influence on his later development. Some years after his return he became his¬ 
toriographer of France and gentleman of the king’s bedchamber; from 1750 to 1753 he lived at the court of 
Frederick the Great, with whom he ultimately quarreled, and he spent the last period of his life, from 1758 
to 1778, on his estate of Ferney, near Geneva, inhere he produced much of his best work. He died in Paris, 
May 30, 1778. 

It will be seen that Voltaire’s active life covers nearly the whole 18th century, of which he was the 
dominatit and typical literary figure. Every department of letters then in vogue was cultivated by him; in 
all he showed brilliant powers, and in several he reached all but the highest rank. Apart from his Henriade, 
an epic on the classical model, and the burlesque La Pucelle, most of his verse belongs to the class of satire, 
epigram, and vers de societe. Of real poetical quality it has little, but abounds in technical cleverness. For the 
stage he was the most prominent writer of the time, his most successful dramas including Zaire, Oedipe, La 
Mort de Cesar, Alzire, and Merope. His chief contribution in this field was the development of the didactic 
and philosophic element. In prose fiction he wrote Zadig, Candide, and many admirable short stories; in 
history, his Age of Louis XIV is only the best known of four or five considerable works; in criticism, his 
commentary on Corneille is notable. His scientific and philosophic interests are to some extent indicated 
in the following letters, which also show his admiration for the tolerance and freedom of speech in 
Britain, which it was his greatest service to strive to introduce into his oivn country. 

Letter XIII: On Mr. Locke 

Perhaps no man ever had a more judicious or more methodical genius, or was a more acute logician than 
Mr. Locke, and yet he was not deeply skilled in the mathematics. This great man could never subject himself 
to the tedious fatigue of calculations, nor to the dry pursuit of mathematical truths, which do not at first pres¬ 
ent any sensible objects to the mind; and no one has given better proofs than he, that it is possible for a man 
to have a geometrical head without the assistance of geometry. Before his time, several great philosophers had 
declared, in the most positive terms, what the soul of man is; but as these absolutely knew nothing about it, 
they might very well be allowed to differ entirely in opinion from one another. 

In Greece, the infant seat of arts and of errors, and where the grandeaur as well as folly of the human 
mind went such prodigious lenghts, the people used to reason about the soul in the very same manner as 
we do. 

The divine Anaxagoras, in whose honour an altar was erected for his having taught mankind that the 
sun was greater than Peloponnesus, that snow was black, and that the heavens were of stone, affirmed that 
the soul was an aerial spirit, but at the same time immortal. Diogenes (not he who was a cynical philosopher 
after having coined base money) declared that the soul was a portion of the substance of God: an idea which 
we must confess was very sublime. Epicurus maintained that it was composed of parts in the same manner 
as the body. 

Aristotle, who has been explained a thousand ways, because he is unintelligible, was of opinion, accord¬ 
ing to some of his disciples, that the understanding in all men is one and the same substance. 
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The divine Plato, master of the divine Aristotle, and the divine Socrates, master of the divine Plato, used 
to say that the soul was corporeal and eternal. No doubt but the demon of Socrates had instructed him in the 
nature of it. Some people, indeed, pretend that a man who boasted his being attended by a familiar genius must 
infallibly be either a knave or a madman, but this kind of people are seldom satisfied with anything but reason. 

With regard to the Fathers of the Church, several in the primitive ages believed that the soul was 
human, and the angels and God corporeal. Men naturally improve upon every system. St. Bernard, as 
Father Mabillon confesses, taught that the soul after death does not see God in the celestial regions, but 
converses with Christ’s human nature only. Flowever, he was not believed this time on his bare word; the 
adventure of the crusade having a little sunk the credit of his oracles. Afterwards a thousand schoolmen 
arose, such as the Irrefragable Doctor, the Subtile Doctor, the Angelic Doctor, the Seraphic Doctor, and the 
Cherubic Doctor, who were all sure that they had a very clear and distinct idea of the soul, and yet wrote 
in such a manner, that one would conclude they were resolved no one should understand a word in their 
writings. Our Descartes, born to discover the errors of antiquity, and at the same time to substitute his 
own; and hurried away by that systematic spirit which throws a cloud over the minds of the greatest men, 
thought he had demonstrated that the soul is the same thing as thought, in the same manner as matter, in 
his opinion, is the same as extension. Fie asserted, that man thinks eternally, and that the soul, at its com¬ 
ing into the body, is informed with the whole series of metaphysical notions: knowing God, infinite space, 
possessing all abstract ideas-in a word, completely endued with the most sublime lights, which it unhappily 
forgets at its issuing from the womb. 

Father Malebranche, in his sublime illusions, not only admitted innate ideas, but did not doubt of our 
living wholly in God, and that God is, as it were, our soul. 

Such a multitude of reasoners having written the romance of the soul, a sage at last arose, who gave, with an 
air of the greatest modesty, the history of it. Mr. Locke has displayed the human soul in the same manner as an 
excellent anatomist explains the springs of the human body. Fie everywhere takes the light of physics for his guide. 
He sometimes presumes to speak affirmatively, but then he presumes also to doubt. Instead of concluding at once 
what we know not, he examines gradually what we would know. He takes an infant at the instant of his birth; he 
traces, step by step, the progress of his understanding; examines what things he has in common with beasts, and 
what he possesses above them. Above all, he consults himself; the being conscious that he himself thinks. 

“I shall leave,” says he, “to those who know more of this matter than myself, the examining whether the 
soul exists before or after the organisation of our bodies. But I confess that it is my lot to be animated with one 
of those heavy souls which do not think always; and I am even so unhappy as not to conceive that it is more 
necessary the soul should think perpetually than that bodies should be for ever in motion.” 

With regard to myself, I shall boast that I have the honour to be as stupid in this particular as Mr. Locke. 
No one shall ever make me believe that I think always: and I am as little inclined as he could be to fancy that 
some weeks after I was conceived I was a very learned soul; knowing at that time a thousand things which I 
forgot at my birth; and possessing when in the womb (though to no manner of purpose) knowledge which I 
lost the instant I had occasion for it; and which I have never since been able to recover perfectly. 

Mr. Locke, after having destroyed innate ideas; after having fully renounced the vanity of believing that 
we think always; after having laid down, from the most solid principles, that ideas enter the mind through 
the senses; having examined our simple and complex ideas; having traced the human mind through its sev¬ 
eral operations; having shown that all the languages in the world are imperfect, and the great abuse that is 
made of words every moment, he at last comes to consider the extent or rather the narrow limits of human 
knowledge. It was in this chapter he presumed to advance, but very modestly, the following words: “We 
shall, perhaps, never be capable of knowing whether a being, purely material, thinks or not.” This sage 
assertion was, by more divines than one, looked upon as a scandalous declaration that the soul is material 
and mortal. Some Englishmen, devout after their way, sounded an alarm. The superstitious are the same in 
society as cowards in an army; they themselves are seized with a panic fear, and communicate it to others. 
It was loudly exclaimed that Mr. Locke intended to destroy religion; nevertheless, religion had nothing to 
do in the affair, it being a question purely philosophical, altogether independent of faith and revelation. Mr. 
Locke’s opponents needed but to examine, calmly and impartially, whether the declaring that matter can 
think, implies a contradiction; and whether God is able to communicate thought to matter. But divines are 
too apt to begin their declarations with saying that God is offended when people differ from them in opinion; 
in which they too much resemble the bad poets, who used to declare publicly that Boileau spake irreverently 
of Louis XIV., because he ridiculed their stupid productions. Bishop Stillingfleet got the reputation of a calm 
and unprejudiced divine because he did not expressly make use of injurious terms in his dispute with Mr. 
Locke. That divine entered the lists against him, but was defeated; for he argued as a schoolman, and Locke 
as a philosopher, who was perfectly acquainted with the strong as well as the weak side of the human mind, 
and who fought with weapons whose temper he knew. If I might presume to give my opinion on so delicate 
a subject after Mr. Locke, I would say, that men have long disputed on the nature and the immortality of 
the soul. With regard to its immortality, it is impossible to give a demonstration of it, since its nature is still 
the subject of controversy; which, however, must be thoroughly understood before a person can be able to 
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determine whether it be immortal or not. Human reason is so little able, merely by its own strength, to dem¬ 
onstrate the immortality of the soul, that it was absolutely necessary religion should reveal it to us. It is of 
advantage to society in general, that mankind should believe the soul to be immortal; faith commands us to 
do this; nothing more is required, and the matter is cleared up at once. But it is otherwise with respect to its 
nature; it is of little importance to religion, which only requires the soul to be virtuous, whatever substance 
it may be made of. It is a clock which is given us to regulate, but the artist has not told us of what materials 
the spring of this clock is composed. 

I am a body, and, I think, that’s all I know of the matter. Shall I ascribe to an unknown cause, what I can 
so easily impute to the only second cause I am acquainted with? Here all the school philosophers interrupt 
me with their arguments, and declare that there is only extension and solidity in bodies, and that there they 
can have nothing but motion and figure. Now motion, figure, extension and solidity cannot form a thought, 
and consequently the soul cannot be matter. All this so often repeated mighty series of reasoning, amounts 
to no more than this: I am absolutely ignorant what matter is; I guess, but imperfectly, some properties of it; 
now I absolutely cannot tell whether these properties may be joined to thought. As I therefore know nothing, 
I maintain positively that matter cannot think. In this manner do the schools reason. 

Mr. Locke addressed these gentlemen in the candid, sincere manner following: At least confess yourselves 
to be as ignorant as I. Neither your imaginations nor mine are able to comprehend in what manner a body is 
susceptible of ideas; and do you conceive better in what manner a substance, of what kind soever, is suscep¬ 
tible of them? As you cannot comprehend either matter or spirit, why will you presume to assert anything? 

The superstitious man comes afterwards and declares, that all those must be burnt for the good of their 
souls, who so much as suspect that it is possible for the body to think without any foreign assistance. But what 
would these people say should they themselves be proved irreligious? And indeed, what man can presume to 
assert, without being guilty at the same time of the greatest impiety, that it is impossible for the Creator to 
form matter with thought and sensation? Consider only, I beg you, what a dilemma you bring yourselves into, 
you who confine in this manner the power of the Creator. Beasts have the same organs, the same sensations, 
the same perceptions as we; they have memory, and combine certain ideas. In case it was not in the power of 
God to animate matter, and inform it with sensation, the consequence would be, either that beasts are mere 
machines, or that they have a spiritual soul. 

Methinks it is clearly evident that beasts cannot be mere machines, which I prove thus. God has given to 
them the very same organs of sensation as to us: if therefore they have no sensation, God has created a useless 
thing; now according to your own confession God does nothing in vain; He therefore did not create so many 
organs of sensation, merely for them to be uninformed with this faculty; consequently beasts are not mere 
machines. Beasts, according to your assertion, cannot be animated with a spiritual soul; you will, therefore, 
in spite of yourself, be reduced to this only assertion, viz., that God has endued the organs of beasts, who are 
mere matter, with the faculties of sensation and perception, which you call instinct in them. But why may not 
God, if He pleases, communicate to our more delicate organs, that faculty of feeling, perceiving, and thinking, 
which we call human reason? To whatever side you turn, you are forced to acknowledge your own ignorance, 
and the boundless power of the Creator. Exclaim therefore no more against the sage, the modest philosophy of 
Mr. Locke, which so far from interfering with religion, would of be use to demonstrate the truth of it, in case 
religion wanted any such support. For what philosophy can be of a more religious nature than that, which 
affirming nothing but what it conceives clearly, and conscious of its own weakness, declares that we must 
always have recourse to God in our examining of the first principles? 

Besides, we must not be apprehensive that any philosophical opinion will ever prejudice the religion of 
a country. Though our demonstrations clash directly with our mysteries, that is nothing to the purpose, for 
the latter are not less revered upon that account by our Christian philosophers, who know very well that the 
objects of reason and those of faith are of a very different nature. Philosophers will never form a religious 
sect, the reason of which is, their writings are not calculated for the vulgar, and they themselves are free from 
enthusiasm. If we divide mankind into twenty parts, it will be found that nineteen of these consist of persons 
employed in manual labour, who will never know that such a man as Mr. Locke existed. In the remaining 
twentieth part how few are readers? And among such as are so, twenty amuse themselves with romances to 
one who studies philosophy. The thinking part of mankind is confined to a very small number, and these will 
never disturb the peace and tranquillity of the world. 

Neither Montaigne, Locke, Bayle, Spinoza, Hobbes, the Lord Shaftesbury, Collins, nor Toland lighted up 
the firebrand of discord in their countries; this has generally been the work of divines, who being at first puffed 
up with the ambition of becoming chiefs of a sect, soon grew very desirous of being at the head of a party. But 
what do I say? All the works of the modern philosophers put together will never make so much noise as even 
the dispute which arose among the Franciscans, merely about the fashion of their sleeves and of their cowls. 
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The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 

Also known as: La Declaration des droits de l’Homme et du citoyen 
Date: August 26, 1789 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen is one of the fundamental documents of the French 
Revolution. It was a proclamation of principles written during the first months of the revolution and was 
intended as a guide for the men would be charged with writing a new constitution for the new republic. Its 17 
articles affirmed human liberties and served as a preface to the French constitution of 1791. 

The philosophical and political principles of the Enlightenment are reflected in the document, based 
on the writings of philosophers Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Thomas Hobbes. These ideas are put forth with 
terms that express the natural rights of each man, all men being equal in rights, the general will, and the 
usage of the term society rather then the word government. 

It is pointed out that the document directly reflects some of the rights and items in the documents of the 
American Revolution, the Declaration of Independence (July 4, 1776), and the Virginia state legislature’s 
1776 Declaration of Rights. It also contains many concepts which where put forth at approximately the same 
time in the United States Constitution (1787) and in the United States Bill of Rights (1789). 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen was drafted by Emmanuel J. Siey'es (Abbe Sie- 
yes), with input from others. Among these was the famed general of the American Revolution the marquis 
de Lafayette. Before being submitted to the National Assembly, the document was reviewed by Thomas 
Jefferson, who was at that time the U.S. ambassador to France in Paris, as well as being the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen was approved by the National Assembly, or the 
National Constituent Assembly (Assemblee 7iationale constituante), in Paris on August 27, 1789, and was 
signed by France’s King Louis XVI on October 5, 1789. 

Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 

The representatives of the French people, organized as a National Assembly, believing that the igno¬ 
rance, neglect, or contempt of the rights of man are the sole cause of public calamities and of the corrup¬ 
tion of governments, have determined to set forth in a solemn declaration the natural, unalienable, and 
sacred rights of man, in order that this declaration, being constantly before all the members of the Social 
body, shall remind them continually of their rights and duties; in order that the acts of the legislative 
power, as well as those of the executive power, may be compared at any moment with the objects and pur¬ 
poses of all political institutions and may thus be more respected, and, lastly, in order that the grievances 
of the citizens, based hereafter upon simple and incontestable principles, shall tend to the maintenance 
of the constitution and redound to the happiness of all. Therefore the National Assembly recognizes and 
proclaims, in the presence and under the auspices of the Supreme Being, the following rights of man and 
of the citizen: 

Articles: 

Article I Men are born and remain free and equal in rights. Social distinctions may be founded only upon 
the general good. 

Article II The aim of all political association is the preservation of the natural and imprescriptible rights of 
man. These rights are liberty, property, security, and resistance to oppression. 

Article III The principle of all sovereignty resides essentially in the nation. No body nor individual may exer¬ 
cise any authority which does not proceed directly from the nation. 

Article IV Liberty consists in the freedom to do everything which injures no one else; hence the exercise of 
the natural rights of each man has no limits except those which assure to the other members of the society the 
enjoyment of the same rights. These limits can only be determined by law. 

Article V Law can only prohibit such actions as are hurtful to society. Nothing may be prevented which is not 
forbidden by law, and no one may be forced to do anything not provided for by law. 

Article VI Law is the expression of the general will. Every citizen has a right to participate personally, 
or through his representative, in its foundation. It must be the same for all, whether it protects or pun¬ 
ishes. All citizens, being equal in the eyes of the law, are equally eligible to all dignities and to all public 
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positions and occupations, according to their abilities, and without distinction except that of their virtues 
and talents. 

Article VI No person shall be accused, arrested, or imprisoned except in the cases and according to the forms 
prescribed by law. Any one soliciting, transmitting, executing, or causing to be executed, any arbitrary order, 
shall be punished. But any citizen summoned or arrested in virtue of the law shall submit without delay, as 
resistance constitutes an offense. 

Article VIII The law shall provide for such punishments only as are strictly and obviously necessary, and no 
one shall suffer punishment except it be legally inflicted in virtue of a law passed and promulgated before the 
commission of the offense. 

Article IX As all persons are held innocent until they shall have been declared guilty, if arrest shall be deemed indis¬ 
pensable, all harshness not essential to the securing of the prisoner’s person shall be severely repressed by law. 

Article X No one shall be disquieted on account of his opinions, including his religious views, provided their 
manifestation does not disturb the public order established by law. 

Article XI The free communication of ideas and opinions is one of the most precious of the rights of man. 
Every citizen may, accordingly, speak, write, and print with freedom, but shall be responsible for such abuses 
of this freedom as shall be defined by law. 

Article XII The security of the rights of man and of the citizen requires public military forces. These forces 
are, therefore, established for the good of all and not for the personal advantage of those to whom they shall 
be intrusted. 

Article XIII A common contribution is essential for the maintenance of the public forces and for the cost of 
administration. This should be equitably distributed among all the citizens in proportion to their means. 

Article XIV All the citizens have a right to decide, either personally or by their representatives, as to the neces¬ 
sity of the public contribution; to grant this freely; to know to what uses it is put; and to fix the proportion, 
the mode of assessment and of collection and the duration of the taxes. 

Article XV Society has the right to require of every public agent an account of his administration. 

Article XVI A society in which the observance of the law is not assured, nor the separation of powers defined, 
has no constitution at all. 

Article XVII Since property is an inviolable and sacred right, no one shall be deprived thereof except where 
public necessity, legally determined, shall clearly demand it, and then only on condition that the owner shall 
have been previously and equitably indemnified. 
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Edmund Burke: Reflections on the Revolution in France 

Date: 1790 

Edmund Burke’s political philosophical commentary regarding the French Revolution (1789-99) was origi¬ 
nally written as a letter and then published as a book. The book contains Burke’s harsh criticisms of the 
French Revolution. 

Burke was supportive of social change. His political philosophy, however, was grounded in the belief 
that society and civilization were held together by tradition and heritage. He believed that respect for author- 
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ity, ancestors, and traditions preserved the good of society and that civilization was passed on from one 
generation to the next through education and culture, thus preserving the best of the historical past. This 
included the influences of art, music, architecture, traditional education, religion, the family, and the right to 
private property. To Burke, these formed the cultural foundations for law, stability, and order in a society. This 
would become known as the values of Burkean conservatism, this idea of preserving the best of the past. It 
is said that Edmund Burke’s political philosophy marks the origin of modern conservative thought. 

Edmund Burke believed that social change should be proper and gradual and not an abrupt revolution 
overthrowing traditional systems. Burke supported the rights of people in cases where they were defending 
their traditional political liberties and rights. He defended the British revolution in 1640 and the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688, in that these did not discard the past wholesale, but preserved the valuable traditions of 
English law and civilization. As a member of the British parliament, Burke had supported the American colo¬ 
nists in their initial protests against the British government, which led to the Declaration of Independence. 
The American Revolution of 1776 was in the British tradition of preserving English liberties and rights, and 
Burke approved of it. 

Burke was philosophically opposed to sudden political change without respect for past traditions and 
other cultural aspects. He believed that the complete overthrow of traditional institutions would produce a 
nightmare of violence and disorder rather than creating improvements and progress. Burke foresaw disaster 
in the French Revolution. One of the better known quotes from Edmund Burke is “Learning will be cast into 
the mire and trodden down under the hoofs of a swinish multitude.” 

The concept of a social contract for Burke was something quite different than the ideas of a social con¬ 
tract theorized by Rousseau. To Burke, the true social contract is a long-term, cultural phenomenon between 
the past, the present, and the future within a society. It was not, as it is in Rousseau, something that you could 
define in your ideas as a new social philosophy and then apply to a society. 

In Burke’s view, the revolutionary French were trying to overthrow and dismantle the whole structure of 
their ancien regime (old regime) and to replace it with ideas or theories which were not “time tested” in tradi¬ 
tion, rather than to restore tradition. Edmund Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France stands as an 
mdictment of the aspects of the Enlightenment that were embodied in the French revolt. 

In direct response to Edmund Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France, Mary Wollstonecraft 
published her A Vindication of the Rights of Woman in 1790 (see p. 119) and Thomas Paine published his 
Rights of Man in 1791. 

The following is an excerpt from the original document. 

Original spellings have been retained in this document. 

Kings, in one sense, are undoubtedly the servants of the people: because their power has no other rational 
end than that of the general advantage; but it is not true that they are, in the ordinary sense, (by our constitu¬ 
tion at least), anything like servants; the essence of whose situation is to obey the commands of some other, 
and to be removable at pleasure. But the king of Great Britain obeys no other person; all other persons are 
individually, and collectively too, under him, and owe to him a legal obedience. The law which knows neither 
to Ratter no to insult, calls this high magistrate not our servant, as this humble divine calls him, but “our 
sovereign Lord the king”; and we, on our parts have learned to speak only the primitive language of the law, 
and not the confused jargon of their Babylonian pulpits. 

As he is not to obey us, but as we are to obey the law in him, our constitution has made no sort of pro¬ 
vision towards rendering him, as a servant, in any degree responsible Our constitution knows nothing of a 
magistrate like the Justicia of Aragon; nor of any court legally appointed, nor of any process legally settled, 
for submitting the king to the responsibility belonging to all servants. In this he is not distinguished from the 
Commons and the Lords; who, in their several public capacities, can never be called to an account of their 
conduct; although the Revolution Society chooses to assert in direct opposition to one ol the wisest and most 
beautiful parts of our constitution, that “a king is no more than the first servant of the public, created by it, 
and responsible to it.” 

Ill would our ancestors at the Revolution [of 1688] have deserved their fame for wisdom, if they had 
found no security for their freedom, but in rendering their government feeble in its operations and precarious 
in its tenure; if the had been able to contrive no better remedy against arbitrary power than civil confusion. 
Let these gentlemen state who that representative public is to whom they will affirm the king, as a servant, to 
be responsible. It will be then time enough for me to produce to them the positive statute law which affirms 
that he is not. 

The ceremony of cashiering kings of which these gentlemen talk so much at their ease, can rarely, if ever, be 
performed without force. It then becomes a case of war, and not of constitution. Laws are commanded to hold 
their tongues amongst arms; and tribunals fall to the ground with the peace they are no longer able to uphold. 
The Revolution of 1688 was obtained by a just war, in the only case in which any war, and much more a civil 
war, can be just. “Justa bella quibus necessaria.” [“Wars are just to those to whom they are necessary.”] The 
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question of dethroning, or, if these gentlemen like the phrase better “cashiering kings,” will always be, as it has 
always been, an extraordinary question of state, and wholly out of the law; a question (like all other questions 
of state) of dispositions, and of means, and of probable consequences, rather than of positive rights. As it was 
not made for common abuses, so it is not to be agitated by common minds. The speculative line of demarca¬ 
tion, where obedience ought to end, and resistance must begin, is faint, obscure, and not easily definable. It 
is not a single act, or a single event, which determines it. Governments must be abused and deranged indeed, 
before it can be thought of; and the prospect of the future must be as bad as the experience of the past. When 
things are in that lamentable condition, the nature of the disease is to indicate the remedy to those whom nature 
has qualified to administer in extremities this critical, ambiguous, bitter I potion to a distempered state. Times, 
and occasions, and provocations, will teach their own lessons. The wise will determine from the gravity of the 
case; the irritable, from sensibility to oppression; the highminded, from disdain and indignation at abusive 
power in unworthy hands; the brave and bold, from the love of honourable danger in a generous cause; but, 
with or without right, a revolution will be the very last resource of the thinking and the good. 

The third head of right, asserted by the pulpit of the Old Jewry, namely, the “right to form a government 
for ourselves,” has, at least, as little countenance from anything done at the Revolution [of 1688- Ed.], either 
in precedent or principle, as the two first of their claims. The Revolution was made to preserve our ancient, 
indisputable laws and liberties, and that ancient constitution of government which is our only security for law 
and liberty. If you are desirous of knowing the spirit of our constitution, and the policy which predominated 
in that great period which has secured it to this hour, pray look for both in our histories, in our records, in our 
acts of parliament, and journals of parliament, and not in the sermons of the Old Jewry, and the afterdinner 
toasts of the Revolution Society. In the former you will find other ideas and another language. Such a claim is 
as illsuited to our temper and wishes as it is unsupported by an appearance of authority. The very idea of the 
fabrication of a new government is enough to fill us with disgust and horror. We wished at the period of the 
Revolution, and do now wish, to derive all we possess as an inheritance from our forefathers. Upon that body 
and stock of inheritance we have taken care not to inoculate any scion alien to the nature of the original plant. 
All the reformations we have hitherto made have proceeded upon the principle of reverence to antiquity: and I 
hope, nay I am persuaded, that all those which possibly may be made hereafter, will be carefully formed upon 
analogical precedent, authority, and example. 

Our oldest reformation is that of Magna Charta. You will see that Sir Edward Coke, that great oracle of 
our law, and indeed all the great men who follow him, to Blackstone, are industrious to prove the pedigree 
of our liberties. They endeavour to prove, that the ancient charter, the Magna Charta of King John, was con¬ 
nected with another positive charter from Henry 1, and that both the one and the other were nothing more 
than a reaffirmance of the still more ancient standing law of the kingdom. In the matter of fact, for the greater 
part, these authors appear to be in the right; perhaps not always; but if the lawyers mistake in some particu¬ 
lars, it proves my position still the more strongly; because it demonstrates the powerful prepossession towards 
antiquity, with which the minds of all our lawyers and legislators, and of all the people whom they wish to 
influence, have been always filled; and the stationary policy of this kingdom in considering their most sacred 
rights and franchises as an inheritance. 

In the famous law of the 3rd of Charles I, called the Petition of Right, the parliament says to the king, 
“Your subjects have inherited this freedom,” claiming their franchises not on abstract principles “as the rights 
of men,” but as the rights of Englishmen, and as a patrimony derived from their forefathers. Selden, and the 
other profoundly learned men, who drew this Petition of Right, were as well acquainted, at least, with all the 
general theories concerning the “rights of men,” as any of the discourses in our pulpits, or on your tribune, 
full as well as Dr. Price, or as the Abbe Sieyes. But, for reasons worthy of that practical wisdom which super¬ 
seded their theoretic science, they preferred this positive, recorded, hereditary title to all which can be dear to 
the man and the citizen, to that vague speculative right, which exposed their sure inheritance to be scrambled 
for and torn to pieces by every wild, litigious spirit. 

The same policy pervades all the laws which have since been made for the preservation of our liberties. In 
the 1st of William and Mary, in the famous statute, called the Declaration of Right, the two Houses utter not 
a syllable of “a right to frame a government for themselves.” You will see, that their whole care was to secure 
the religion, laws, and liberties that had been long possessed, and had been lately endangered. “Taking into 
their most serious consideration the best means for making such an establishment, that their religion, laws, 
and liberties might not be in danger of being again subverted,” they auspicate all their proceedings, by stat¬ 
ing as some of those best means, “in the first place” to do “as their ancestors in like cases have usually done 
for vindicating their ancient rights and liberties, to declare”;-and then they pray the king and queen, “that it 
may be declared and enacted, that all and singular the rights and liberties asserted and declared, are the true 
ancient and indubitable rights and liberties of the people of this kingdom. 

You will observe that from Magna Charta to the Declaration of Right, it has been the uniform policy of 
our constitution to claim and assert our liberties as an entailed inheritance derived to us from our forefathers, 
and to be transmitted to our posterity; as an estate specially belonging to the people of this kingdom, without 
any reference whatever to any other more general or prior right. By this means our constitution preserves a 
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unity in so great a diversity of its parts. We have an inheritable crown; an inheritable peerage; and a House of 
Commons and a people inheriting privileges, franchises, and liberties, from a long line of ancestors. 

This policy appears to me to be the result of profound reflection; or rather the happy effect of following 
nature, which is wisdom without reflection, and above it. A spirit of innovation is generally the result of a self¬ 
ish temper, and confined views. People will not look forward to posterity, who never look backward to their 
ancestors. Besides, the people of England well know, that the idea of inheritance furnishes a sure principle of 
conservation, and a sure principle of transmission; without at all excluding a principle of improvement. It leaves 
acquisition free; but it secures what it acquires. Whatever advantages are obtained by a state proceeding on 
these maxims, are locked fast as in a sort of family settlement; grasped as in a kind of mortmain for ever. By a 
constitutional policy, working after the pattern of nature, we receive, we hold, we transmit our government and 
our privileges, in the same manner in which we enjoy and transmit our property alad our lives. The institutions 
of policy, the goods of fortune, the gifts of providence, are handed down to us, and from us, in the same course 
and order. Our political system is placed in a just correspondence and symmetry with the order of the world, 
and with the mode of existence decreed to a permanent body composed of transitory parts; wherein, by the 
disposition of a stupendous wisdom, moulding together the great mysterious incorporation of the human race, 
the whole, at one time, is never old, or middle-aged, or young, but, in a condition of unchangeable constancy, 
moves on through the varied tenor of perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and progression. Thus, by preserving the 
method of nature in the conduct of the state, in what we improve, we are never wholly new; in what we retain, 
we are never wholly obsolete. By adhering in this manner and on those principles to our forefathers, we are 
guided not by the superstition of antiquarians, but by the spirit of philosophic analogy. In this choice of inheri¬ 
tance we have given to our frame of polity the image of a relation in blood; binding up the constitution of our 
country with our dearest domestic ties; adopting our fundamental laws into the bosom of our family affections; 
keeping inseparable, and cherishing with the warmth of all their combined and mutually reflected charities, our 
state, our hearts, our sepulchres, and our altars. 

Through the same plan of a conformity to nature in our artificial institutions, and by calling in the aid 
of her unerring and powerful instincts to fortify the fallible and feeble contrivances of our reason, we have 
derived several others, and those no small benefits, from considering our liberties in the light of an inheritance. 
Always acting as if in the presence of canonized forefathers, the spirit of freedom, leading in itself to misrule 
and excess, is tempered with an awful gravity. This idea of a liberal descent inspires us with a sense of habitual 
native dignity, which prevents that upstart insolence almost inevitably adhering to and disgracing those who 
are the first acquirers of any distinction. By this means our liberty becomes a noble freedom. It carries an 
imposing and majestic aspect. It has a pedigree and illustrating ancestors. It has its bearings and its ensigns 
armorial. It has its gallery of portraits; its monumental inscriptions; its records, evidences, and titles. We pro¬ 
cure reverence to our civil institutions on the principle upon which nature teaches us to revere individual men; 
on account of their age, and on account of those from whom they are descended. All your sophisters cannot 
produce anything better adapted to preserve a rational and manly freedom than the course that we have pur¬ 
sued, who have chosen our nature, rather than our speculations, our breasts rather than our inventions, for 
the great conservatories and magazines of our rights and privileges. 

You [in France-Ed.] might, if you pleased, have profited of our example, and have given to your recovered 
freedom a correspondent dignity. Your privileges, though discontinued, were not lost to memory. Your constitu¬ 
tion, it is true, whilst you were out of possession, suffered waste and dilapidation; but you possessed in some 
parts the walls, and, in all, the foundations, of a noble and venerable castle. You might have repaired those walls; 
you might have built on those old foundations. Your constitution was suspended before it was perfected; but 
you had the elements of a constitution very nearly as good as could be wished. In your old states you possessed 
that variety of parts corresponding with the various descriptions of which your community was happily com¬ 
posed; you had all that combination, and all that opposition of interests, you had that action and counteraction, 
which, in the natural and in the political world, from the reciprocal struggle of discordant powers, draws out the 
harmony of the universe. These opposed and conflicting interests, which you considered as so great a blemish 
in your old and in our present constitution, interpose a salutary check to all precipitate resolutions. They ren¬ 
der deliberation a matter not of choice, but of necessity; they make all change a subject of compromise, which 
naturally begets moderation; they produce temperaments preventing the sore evil of harsh, crude, unqualified 
reformations; and rendering all the headlong exertions of arbitrary power, in the few or in the many, for ever 
impracticable. Through that diversity of members and interests, general liberty had as many securities as there 
were separate views in the several orders; whilst by pressing down the whole by the weight of a real monarchy, 
the separate parts would have been prevented from warping, and starting from their allotted places. 
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U.S. Bill of Rights 

Date: 1791 

The first 10 amendments to the U.S. Constitution, which enumerate the fundamental rights of citizens, were 
introduced in the First Congress, to overcome fears that the new federal system would not protect individual 
liberties. They went into effect in 1791. The First Amendment deals with freedom of religion, speech, assem¬ 
bly, and the press. The Second and Third Amendments protect the civilian population against military excess¬ 
es by granting citizens the right to keep and bear arms and by prohibiting the quartering of troops in private 
homes in peacetime. The Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Eighth Amendments safeguard rights in criminal cases, and 
the Seventh Amendment preserves the right to jury trial in civil cases. The Ninth Amendment says that no 
rights are abridged merely because they are not enumerated in the Constitution, and the Tenth Amendment 
reserves to the states or the people all powers not delegated to the federal government by the Constitution. 
Initially the Bill of Rights was binding only on the U.S. government, but the Fourteenth Amendment applied 
these guarantees to state governments as well. 

AMENDMENT 1 

FREEDOM OF RELIGION, SPEECH, PRESS, ASSEMBLY, AND PETITION 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances. 

AMENDMENT 2 

RIGHT TO KEEP ARMS 

A well regulated militia, being necessary to the security of a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms, shall not be infringed. 

AMENDMENT 3 

RIGHTS FROM TROOPS 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, without the consent of the owner, nor in time 
of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

AMENDMENT 4 

SEARCH AND SEIZURE; WARRANTS 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to 
be seized. 

AMENDMENT 5 
RIGHTS OF ACCUSED PERSONS 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be witness against himself, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall private property be taken for public 
use, without just compensation. 

AMENDMENT 6 

AMENDMENT TO SPEEDY TRIAL 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury 
of the state and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been previ¬ 
ously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defense. 

AMENDMENT 7 

JURY TRIAL IN CIVIL CASES 

In Suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed $20, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United States than 
according to the rules of the common law. 
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AMENDMENT 8 
BAILS, FINES, PUNISHMENTS 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted. 

AMENDMENT 9 

POWERS RESERVED TO THE PEOPLE 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people. 

AMENDMENT 10 

POWERS RESERVED TO THE STATES 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are 
reserved to the states respectively, or to the people. 
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Mary Wollstonecraft: A Vindication on the Rights of Woman 

Date: 1792 


A Vindication on the Rights of Woman is a seminal feminist text written by British author Mary Wollstone¬ 
craft. Although published in Britain, her book had a profound effect on feminist theory in the United States. 
Her treatise argues for the education and equal rights of women within the context of ideas shaped by the 
British Enlightenment and French Revolution. In this excerpt she announces, “Let woman share the rights, 
and she will emulate the virtues of man; for she must grow more perfect when emancipated, or justify the 
authority that chains such a weak being to her duty. ” These ivords written in 1792 still resonate today in what 
has become a classic work of feminist literature. 

The following is an excerpt from the original document. Original spellings have been retained in this 
document. 

To render women truly useful members of society, I argue that they should be led, by having their 
understandings cultivated on a large scale, to acquire a rational affection for their country, founded on 
knowledge, because it is obvious that we are little interested about what we do not understand. And 
to render this general knowledge of due importance, I have endeavoured to show that private duties 
are never properly fulfilled unless the understanding enlarges the heart; and that public virtue is only 
an aggregate of private. But, the distinctions established in society undermine both, by beating out the 
solid gold of virtue, till it becomes only the tinsel-covering of vice; for whilst wealth renders a man more 
respectable than virtue, wealth will be sought before virtue; and, whilst women’s persons are caressed, 
when a childish simper shows an absence of mind—the mind will lie fallow. Yet, true voluptuousness 
must proceed from the mind—for what can equal the sensations produced by mutual affection, sup¬ 
ported by mutual respect? 

What are the cold, or feverish caresses of appetite, but sin embracing death, compared with the mod¬ 
est overflowings of a pure heart and exalted imagination? Yes, let me tell the libertine of fancy when 
he despises understanding in woman-that the mind, which he disregards, gives life to the enthusiastic 
affection from which rapture, short-lived as it is, alone can flow! And, that, without virtue, a sexual 
attachment must expire like a tallow candle in the socket, creating intolerable disgust. To prove this, I 
need only observe, that men who have wasted great part of their lives with women, and with whom they 
have sought for pleasure with eager thirst, entertain the meanest opinion of the sex. Virtue, true refiner 
of joy!—if foolish men were to fright thee from earth, in order to give loose to all their appetites without 
a check—some sensual wight of taste would scale the heavens to invite thee back, to give a zest to plea¬ 
sure! 

That women at present are by ignorance rendered vicious, is, I think, not to be disputed; and, that 
salutary effects tending to improve mankind might be expected from a REVOLUTION in female manners, 
appears, at least, with a face of probability, to rise out of the observation. For as marriage has been termed 
the parent of those endearing charities which draw man from the brutal herd, the corrupting intercourse 
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that wealth, idleness, and folly, produce between the sexes, is more universally injurious to morality than 
all the other vices of mankind collectively considered. To adulterous lust the most sacred duties are sacri¬ 
ficed, because before marriage, men, by a promiscuous intimacy with women, learned to consider love as 
a selfish gratification—learned to separate it not only from esteem, but from the affection merely built on 
habit which mixes a little humanity with it. Justice and friendship are also set at defiance, and that purity 
of taste is vitiated which would naturally lead a man to relish an artless display of affection rather than 
affected airs. But that noble simplicity of affection, which dares to appear unadorned, has few attractions 
for the libertine, though it be the charm, which by cementing the matrimonial tie, secures to the pledges of 
a warmer passion the necessary parental attention; for children will never be properly educated till friend¬ 
ship subsists between parents. Virtue flies from a house divided against itself—and a whole legion of devils 
take up their residence there. 

The affection of husbands and wives cannot be pure when they have so few sentiments in common, and 
when so little confidence is established at home, as must be the case when their pursuits are so different. 
That intimacy from which tenderness should flow, will not, cannot subsist between the vicious. 

Contending, therefore, that the sexual distinction which men have so warmly insisted upon, is arbitrary, I 
have dwelt on an observation, that several sensible men, with whom I have conversed on the subject, allowed 
to be well founded; and it is simply this, that the little chastity to be found amongst men, and consequent dis¬ 
regard of modesty, tend to degrade both sexes; and further, that the modesty of women, characterised as such, 
will often be only the artful veil of wantonness instead of being the natural reflection of purity, till modesty 
be universally respected. 

From the tyranny of man, I firmly believe, the greater number of female follies proceed; and the cunning, 
which I allow makes at present a part of their character, I likewise have repeatedly endeavoured to prove, is 
produced by oppression. 

Were not dissenters, for instance, a class of people, with strict truth, characterised as cunning? And may 
I not lay some stress on this fact to prove, that when any power but reason curbs the free spirit of man, dis¬ 
simulation is practised, and the various shifts of art are naturally called forth? Great attention to decorum, 
which was carried to a degree of scrupulosity, and all that puerile bustle about trifles and consequential 
solemnity, which Butler’s caricature of a dissenter brings before the imagination, shaped their persons as 
well as their minds in the mould of prim littleness. I speak collectively, for I know how many ornaments 
in human nature have been enrolled amongst sectaries; yet, I assert, that the same narrow prejudice for 
their sect, which women have for their families, prevailed in the dissenting part of the community, however 
worthy in other respects; and also that the same timid prudence, or headstrong efforts, often disgraced the 
exertions of both. Oppression thus formed many of the features of their character perfectly to coincidence 
with that of the oppressed half of mankind; for is it not notorious that dissenters were, like women, fond 
of deliberating together, and asking advice of each other, till by a complication of little contrivances, some 
little end was brought about? A similar attention to preserve their reputation was conspicuous in the dis¬ 
senting and female world, and was produced by a similar cause. 

Asserting the rights which women in common with men ought to contend for, I have not attempted to 
extenuate their faults; but to prove them to be the natural consequence of their education and station in 
society. If so, it is reasonable to suppose that they will change their character, and correct their vices and 
follies, when they are allowed to be free in a physical, moral, and civil sense. 

Let woman share the rights, and she will emulate the virtues of man; for she must grow more perfect 
when emancipated, or justify the authority that chains such a weak being to her duty. If the latter, it will be 
expedient to open a fresh trade with Russia for whips: a present which a father should always make to his 
son-in-law on his wedding day, that a husband may keep his whole family in order by the same means; and 
without any violation of justice reign, wielding this sceptre, sole master of his house, because he is the only 
thing in it who has reason:—the divine, indefeasible earthly sovereignty breathed into man by the Master 
of the universe. Allowing this position, women have not any inherent rights to claim; and, by the same rule, 
their duties vanish, for rights and duties are inseparable. 

Be just then, O ye men of understanding: and mark not more severely what women do amiss than 
the vicious tricks of the horse or the ass for whom ye provide provender—and allow her the privileges of 
ignorance, to whom ye deny the rights of reason, or ye will be worse than Egyptian task-masters expecting 
virtue where Nature has not given understanding. 
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Sir William Eton: A Survey of the Turkish Empire 

Date: 1799 

Published as a book, A Survey of the Turkish Empire, the writings of Sir William Eton draw a picture of the 
decline of the great Ottoman Empire. His observations create a historical view of this time period. It also 
details the lessening of power of the empire. Sir William Eton’s writings are viewed as a historical account of 
the Turkish Empire but may also be seen as a military intelligence report. This section provides a none-too- 
complimentary view of the ability of the Turkish army. 

The following is an excerpt from the original document. 

It is undeniable that the power of the Turks was once formidable to their neighbors not by their numbers 
only, but by their military and civil institutions, far surpassing those of their opponents. And they all trembled 
at the name of the Turks, who with a confidence procured by their constant successes, held the Christians in 
no less in contempt as warriors than they did on account of their religion. Proud and vainglorious, conquest 
was to them a passion, a gratification, and even a means of salvation, a sure way of immediately attaining 
a delicious paradise. Hence their zeal for the extension of their empire; hence their profound respect for the 
military profession, and their glory even in being obedient and submissive to discipline. 

Besides that the Turks refuse all reform, they are seditious and mutinous; their armies are encumbered 
with immense baggage, and their camp has all the conveniences of a town, with shops etc. for such was their 
ancient custom when they wandered with their hordes. When their sudden fury is abated, which is at the least 
obstinate resistance, they are seized with a panic, and have no rallying as formerly. The cavalry is as much 
afraid of their own infantry as of the enemy; for in a defeat they fire at them to get their horses to escape 
more quickly. In short, it is a mob assembled rather than an army levied. None of those numerous details of 
a well-organized body, necessary to give quickness, strength, and regularity to its actions, to avoid confusion, 
to repair damages, to apply to every part to some use; no systematic attack, defense, or retreat; no accident 
foreseen, nor provided for . . . 

The artillery they have, and which is chiefly brass, comprehends many find pieces of cannon; but notwith¬ 
standing the reiterated instruction of so many French engineers, they are ignorant of its management. Their 
musket-barrels are much esteemed but they are too heavy; nor do they possess any quality superior to com¬ 
mon iron barrels which have been much hammered, and are very soft Swedish iron. The art of tempering their 
sabers is now lost, and all the blades of great value are ancient. The naval force of the Turks is by no means 
considerable. Their grand fleet consisted of not more than seventeen or eighteen sail of the line in the last war 
[Russo-Turkish war of 1787-92], and those not in very good condition; at present their number is lessened. 

The present reigning Sultan, Selim III, has made an attempt to introduce the European discipline into 
the Turkish army, and to abolish the body of the Janissaries. [He has] caused a corps to be recruited, set 
apart a branch of the revenue for their maintenance, and finally declared his intention of abolishing the 
institution of Janissaries. This step, as might be expected, produced a mutiny, which was only appeased 
by the sultan’s consenting to continue their pay during their lifetimes; but he at the same time ordered that 
no recruits should be received into their corps. The new soldiers in the corps are taught their exercise with 
the musket and bayonet, and a few maneuvers. When they are held to be sufficiently disciplined, they are 
sent to garrison the fortresses on the frontiers. Their officers are all Turks and are chosen out of those who 
perform their exercise the best. 
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Johann Gottlieb Fichte: Addresses to the German Nation 

Also known as: Reden an die deutsche Nation 
Date: 1807 

Matters of the expression of thought and the significant study of languages became a major area of study and 
of great intellectual debate during the Enlightenment. As a quintessential characteristic of human society, 
language was a target of attention for Enlightenment thinkers. Philosophers such as John Locke, who helped 
characterize words and ideas as relevant objects of study in his Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
(1689), discussed the nature of language and the ways in which it might be improved via rational principles. 
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This linguistic research, study, and debate would develop for over a century. The trends toward categorizing 
languages and seeing them as formative of identity reached its fullest form at the beginning of the 19th century 
with Johann Gottlieb Fichte. As the Napoleonic Wars got fully under way, language theory combined with national 
pique to serve as the foundation for a particularistic view of languages. By 1807, French troops had occupied Ber¬ 
lin, and Fichte, who lived and worked there, used the opportunity to draw sharp distinctions between Germans and 
the French invaders. In his Reden an die deutsche Nation (Addresses to the German Nation, 1807), Fichte expressly 
connected linguistic tradition with virtue. Language and culture made the Germans noble and profound and the 
French ignoble and superficial. The tendency to identify national virtues through exclusive linguistic traditions did 
not stop with Fichte, however, but became fundamental to public attitudes across Europe in the 19th century. 

In this selection Johann Gottlieb Fichte exhorts people of German ancestry to love their fatherland. This 
passage serves as an example of romantic nationalism. 

The following is an excerpt from the original document. 

Original spellings have been retained in this document. 

Love that is truly love, and not a mere transitory lust, never clings to what is transient; only in the eternal 
does it awaken and become kindled, and there alone does it rest. Man is not able to love even himself unless 
he conceives himself as eternal; apart from that he cannot even respect, much less approve, of himself. Still less 
can he love anything outside himself without taking it up into the eternity of his faith and of his soul and bind¬ 
ing it thereto. He who does not first regard himself as eternal has in him no love of any kind, and, moreover, 
cannot love a fatherland, a thing which for him does not exist. He who regards his invisible life as eternal, but 
not his visible life as similarly eternal, may perhaps have a heaven and therein a fatherland, but here below he 
has no fatherland, for this, too, is regarded only in the image of eternity—eternity visible and made sensuous, 
and for this reason also he is unable to love his fatherland. If none has been handed down to such a man, he is 
to be pitied. But he to whom a fatherland has been handed down, and in whose soul heaven and earth, visible 
and invisible meet and mingle, and thus, and only thus, create a true and enduring heaven—such a man fights 
to the last drop of his blood to hand on the precious possession unimpaired to his posterity. 

Hence, the noble-minded man will be active and effective, and will sacrifice himself for his people. Life 
merely as such, the mere continuance of changing existence, has in any case never had any value for him, he 
has wished for it only as the source of what is permanent. But this permanence is promised to him only by the 
continuous and independent existence of his nation. In order to save his nation he must be ready even to die 
that it may live, and that he may live in it the only life for which he has ever wished. 

So it has always been, although it has not always been expressed in such general terms and so clearly as 
we express it here. What inspired the men of noble mind among the Romans, whose frame of mind and way of 
thinking still live and breathe among us in their works of art, to struggles and sacrifices, to patience and endur¬ 
ance for the fatherland? They themselves express it often and distinctly. It was their firm belief in the eternal 
continuance of their Roma, and their confident expectation that they themselves would eternally continue to 
live in this eternity in the stream of time. In so far as this belief was well-founded, and they themselves would 
have comprehended it if they had been entirely clear in their own minds, it did not deceive them. To this very 
day there still lives in our midst what was truly eternal in their eternal Roma. . . . 

In this belief in our earliest common forefathers, the original stock of the new culture, the Germans, as the 
Romans called them, bravely resisted the oncoming world dominion of the Romans. Did they not have before 
their eyes the greater brilliance of the Roman provinces next to them and the more refined enjoyments in those 
provinces, to say nothing of laws and judges, seats and lictors, axes and fasces in superfluity? Were not the 
Romans willing enough to let them share in all these blessings? In the case of several of their own princes, who did 
no more than intimate that war against such benefactors of mankind was rebellion, did they not experience proofs 
of the belauded Roman clemency? To those who submitted the Romans gave marks of distinction in the form of 
kingly titles, high commands in their armies, and Roman fillets; and if they were driven out by their countrymen, 
did not the Romans provide for them a place of refuge and a means of subsistence in their colonies? Had they no 
appreciation of the advantages of Roman civilization, of the superior organization of their armies, in which even 
Arminius did not disdain to learn the trade of war? Their descendants, as soon as they could do so without losing 
their freedom, even assimilated Roman culture, so far as this was possible without losing their individuality. 

Freedom to them meant just this: remaining Germans and continuing to settle their own affairs, indepen¬ 
dently and in accordance with the original spirit of their race, going on with their development in accordance 
with the same spirit, and propagating this independence in their posterity. All those blessings which the 
Romans offered them meant slavery to them because then they would have to become something that was not 
German, they would have to become half-Roman. They assumed as a matter of course that every man would 
rather die than become half a Roman, and that a true German could only want to live in order to be, and to 
remain, just a German and to bring up his children as Germans. 

They did not all die; they did not see slavery; they bequeathed freedom to their children. It is their unyield¬ 
ing resistance which the whole modern world has to thank for being what it now is. Had the Romans sue- 
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ceeded in bringing them also under the yoke and in destroying them as a nation, which the Romans did in 
every case, the whole development of the human race would have taken a different course, a course that one 
cannot think would have been more satisfactory. It is they whom we must thank—we, the immediate heirs of 
their soil, their language, and their way of thinking—for being Germans still, for being still borne along on 
the stream of original and independent life. It is they whom we must thank for everything that we have been 
as a nation since those days, and to them we shall be indebted for everything that we shall be in the future, 
unless things come to an end with us now and the last drop of blood inherited from them has dried up in our 
veins. To them the other branches of the race, whom we now look upon as foreigners, but who by descent 
from them are our brothers, are indebted for their very existence. When our ancestors triumphed over Roma 
the eternal, not one of all these peoples was in existence, but the possibility of their existence in the future was 
won for them in the same fight. . . 
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Simon de Bolivar: Message to the Congress of Angostura 

Date: 1819 

The address was given by Simon de Bolivar at a congress called by him in Angostura (now Ciudad Bolivar, Ven¬ 
ezuela) in 1819 for the purpose of providing a temporary basis of political organization for the newly cre¬ 
ated state of Gran Colombia (comprising Venezuela, New Granada, and Quito—now Ecuador). Believing 
that only democracy was capable of providing absolute liberty, in his famous address Bolivar proposed a 
type of constitution and political organization that he maintained would ensure liberty: a strong centralized 
representative republic with full administrative authority, one that guaranteed “the sovereignty of the people, 
the division of powers, civil liberty, the prohibition of slavery, [and] the abolition of monarchy and special 
privileges.” In its combination of realism and vision, Bolivar’s address is considered one of his two most out¬ 
standing social and political documents. 

The following is an excerpt from the original document. 

We are not Europeans; we are not Indians; we are but a mixed species of aborigines and Spaniards. Ameri¬ 
cans by birth and Europeans by law, we find ourselves engaged in a dual conflict: we are disputing with the 
natives for titles of ownership, and at the same time we are struggling to maintain ourselves in the country 
that gave us birth against the opposition of the invaders. Thus our position is most extraordinary and compli¬ 
cated. But there is more. As our role has always been strictly passive and political existence nil, we find that 
our quest for liberty is now even more difficult of accomplishment; for we, having been placed in a state lower 
than slavery, had been robbed not only of our freedom but also of the right to exercise an active domestic 
tyranny.. .We have been ruled more by deceit than by force, and we have been degraded more by vice than by 
superstition. Slavery is the daughter of darkness: an ignorant people is a blind instrument of its own destruc¬ 
tion. Ambition and intrigue abuses the credulity and experience of men lacking all political, economic, and 
civic knowledge; they adopt pure illusion as reality; they take license for liberty, treachery for patriotism, and 
vengeance for justice. If a people, perverted by their training, succeed in achieving their liberty, they will soon 
lose it, for it would be of no avail to endeavor to explain to them that happiness consists in the practice of 
virtue; that the rule of law is more powerful than the rule of tyrants, because, as the laws are more inflexible, 
every one should submit to their beneficent austerity; that proper morals, and not force, are the bases of law; 
and that to practice justice is to practice liberty. 

Although those people [North Americans], so lacking in many respects, are unique in the history of man¬ 
kind, it is a marvel, I repeat, that so weak and complicated a government as the federal system has managed 
to govern them in the difficult and trying circumstances of their past. But, regardless of the effectiveness of 
this form of government with respect to North America, I must say that it has never for a moment entered 
my mind to compare the position and character of two states as dissimilar as the English-American and the 
Spanish-American. Would it not be most difficult to apply to Spain the English system of political, civil, and 
religious liberty: Hence, it would be even more difficult to adapt to Venezuela the laws of North America. 
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Nothing in our fundamental laws would have to be altered were we to adopt a legislative power similar to 
that held by the British Parliament. Like the North Americans, we have divided national representation into two 
chambers: that of Representatives and the Senate. The first is very wisely constituted. It enjoys all its proper func¬ 
tions, and it requires no essential revision, because the Constitution, in creating it, gave it the form and powers 
which the people deemed necessary in order that they might be legally and properly represented. If the Senate were 
hereditary rather than elective, it would, in my opinion, be the basis, the tie, the very soul of our republic. In politi¬ 
cal storms this body would arrest the thunderbolts of the government and would repel any violent popular reac¬ 
tion. Devoted to the government because of a natural interest in its own preservation, a hereditary senate would 
always oppose any attempt on the part of the people to infringe upon the jurisdiction and authority of their mag¬ 
istrates. . .The creation of a hereditary senate would in no way be a violation of political equality. I do not solicit 
the establishment of a nobility, for as a celebrated republican has said, that would simultaneously destroy equality 
and liberty. What I propose is an office for which the candidates must prepare themselves, an office that demands 
great knowledge and the ability to acquire such knowledge. All should not be left to chance and the outcome of 
elections. The people are more easily deceived than is Nature perfected by art; and although these senators, it is 
true, would not be bred in an environment that is all virtue, it is equally true that they would be raised in an atmo¬ 
sphere of enlightened education. The hereditary senate will also serve as a counterweight to both government and 
people; and as a neutral power it will weaken the mutual attacks of these two eternally rival powers. 

The British executive power possesses all the authority properly appertaining to a sovereign, but he is 
surrounded by a triple line of dams, barriers, and stockades. He is the head of government, but his ministers 
and subordinates rely more upon law than upon his authority, as they are personally responsible; and not even 
decrees of royal authority can exempt them from this responsibility. The executive is commander in chief of 
the army and navy; he makes peace and declares war; but Parliament annually determines what sums are to 
be paid to these military forces. While the courts and judges are dependent on the executive power, the laws 
originate in and are made by Parliament. Give Venezuela such an executive power in the person of a president 
chosen by the people or their representatives, and you will have taken a great step toward national happiness. 
No matter what citizen occupies this office, he will be aided by the Constitution, and therein being authorized 
to do good, he can do no harm, because his ministers will cooperate with him only insofar as he abides by the 
law. If he attempts to infringe upon the law, his own ministers will desert him, thereby isolating him from the 
Republic, and they will even bring charges against him in the Senate. The ministers, being responsible for any 
transgressions committed, will actually govern, since they must account for their actions. 

A republican magistrate is an individual set apart from society, charged with checking the impulse of 
the people toward license and the propensity of judges and administrators toward abuse of the laws. He is 
directly subject to the legislative body, the senate, and the people: he is the one man who resists the combined 
pressure of the opinions, interests, and passions of the social state and who, as Carnot states, does little more 
than struggle constantly with the urge to dominate and the desire to escape domination. This weakness can 
only be corrected by a strongly rooted force. It should be strongly proportioned to meet the resistance which 
the executive must expect from the legislature, from the judiciary, and from the people of a republic. Unless 
the executive has easy access to all the administrative resources, fixed by a just distribution of powers, he 
inevitably becomes a nonentity or abuses his authority. By this I mean that the result will be the death of the 
government, whose heirs are anarchy, usurpation, and tyranny. . . Therefore, let the entire system of govern¬ 
ment be strengthened, and let the balance of power be drawn up in such a manner that it will be permanent 
and incapable of decay because of its own tenuity. Precisely because no form of government is so weak as the 
democratic, its framework must be firmer, and its institutions must be studied to determine their degree of 
stability...unless this is done, we will have to reckon with an ungovernable, tumultuous, and anarchic society, 
not with a social order where happiness, peace, and justice prevail. 
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Treaty of Nanking 

Also known as: Treaty of Nanjing 
Date: 1842 

The Treaty of Nanking ended the Opium War of 1839-42 between Great Britain and China. The treaty was 
completed August 29, 1842, in Nanjing (Nanking), China. 
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By the terms of the treaty the Chinese would agree to pay an indemnity of $20 million to Great Britain. 
China would cede Hong Kong to Great Britain in perpetuity. China would open the ports of Guangzhou, 
Xiamen, Fuzhou (Foochow), Ningbo, and Shanghai to unrestricted British trade and residence. The Chinese 
agreed to extraterritoriality, by which British residents in China were not subject to Chinese legal jurisdiction 
and ivere exclusively subject to the jurisdiction of their own countries’ courts. 

Peace Treaty between the Queen of Great Britain and the Emperor of China 

HER MAJESTY the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and His Majesty the 
Emperor of China, being desirous of putting an end to the misunderstandings and consequent hostilities 
which have arisen between the two countries, have resolved to conclude a Treaty for that purpose, and have 
therefore named as their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say: 

Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart., a Major-General in the 
service of the East India Company; 

And His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China, the High Commissioners Keying, a member of the 
Imperial House, a Guardian of the Crown Prince, and General of the garrison of Canton; and Elepoo, of 
the Imperial Kindred, graciously permitted to wear the insignia of the first rank, and the distinction of a 
peacock’s feather, lately Minister and Governor-General, &c., and now Lieutenant General commanding at 
Chapoo; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective Eull Powers, and found them to be in 
good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the following Articles: 

I There shall henceforward be peace and friendship between Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and His Majesty the Emperor of China, and between their respective 
subjects, who shall enjoy full security and protection for their persons and property within the dominions of 
the other. 

II His Majesty the Emperor of China agrees, that British subjects, with their families and establish¬ 
ments, shall be allowed to reside, for the purposes of carrying on their mercantile pursuits, without molesta¬ 
tion or restraint, at the cities and towns of Canton, Amoy, Foochowfoo, Ningpo, and Shanghai; and Her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, &c., will appoint Superintendents, or Consular officers, to reside at each 
of the above-named cities or towns, to be the medium of communication between the Chinese authorities and 
the said merchants, and to see that the just duties and other dues of the Chinese Government, as hereafter 
provided for, are duly discharged by Her Britannic Majesty’s subjects. 

III It being obviously necessary and desirable that British subjects should have some port whereat they 
may careen and refit their ships when required, and keep stores for that purpose, His Majesty the Emperor 
of China cedes to Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, &c., the Island of Hong-Kong, to be possessed in 
perpetuity by Her Britannic Majesty, her heirs and successors, and to be governed by such laws and regula¬ 
tions as Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, &c., shall see fit to direct. 

IV The Emperor of China agrees to pay the sum of 6 , 000,000 of dollars, as the value of the opium 
which was delivered up at Canton in the month of March, 1839, as a ransom for the lives of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Superintendent and subjects, who had been imprisoned and threatened with death by the Chinese 
High Officers. 

V The Government of China having compelled the British merchants trading at Canton to deal exclusively 
with certain Chinese merchants, called Hong merchants (or Co-Hong), who had been licensed by the Chinese 
Government for that purpose, the Emperor of China agrees to abolish that practice in future at all ports where 
British merchants may reside, and to permit them to carry on their mercantile transactions with whatever per¬ 
sons they please; and His Imperial Majesty further agrees to pay to the British Government the sum of 3,000,000 
of dollars, on account of debts due to British subjects by some of the said Hong merchants (or Co-Hong), who 
have become insolvent, and who owe very large sums of money to subjects of Her Britannic Majesty. 

VI The Government of Her Britannic Majesty having been obliged to send out an expedition to demand 
and obtain redress for the violent and unjust proceedings of the Chinese High Authorities towards Her Britan¬ 
nic Majesty’s officer and subjects, the Emperor of China agrees to pay the sum of 12,000,000 of dollars, on 
account of the expences incurred; and Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary voluntarily agrees, on behalf 
of Her Majesty, to deduct from the said amount of 12,000,000 of dollars, any sums which may have been 
received by Her Majesty’s combined forces, as ransom for cities and towns in China, subsequent to the 1st day 
of August, 1841. 
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VII It is agreed, that the total amount of 21,000,000 of dollars, described in the 3 preceding Articles, shall 
be paid as follows: 

6,000,000 immediately. 

6,000,000 in 1843; that is, 3,000,000 on or before the 30th of the month of June, and 3,000,000 on or 
before the 31st of December. 

5,000,000 in 1844; that is, 2,500,000 on or before the 30th of June, and 2,500,000 on or before the 31st 
of December. 

4,000,000 in 1845; that is, 2,000,000 on or before the 30th of June, and 2,000,000 on or before the 31st 
of December. 

And it is further stipulated, that interest, at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum, shall be paid by the Govern¬ 
ment of China on any portion of the above sums that are not punctually discharged at the periods fixed. 

VIII The Emperor of China agrees to release, unconditionally, all subjects of Her Britannic Majesty 
(whether natives of Europe or India), who may be in confinement at this moment in any part of the Chinese 
empire. 

IX The Emperor of China agrees to publish and promulgate, under his Imperial sign manual and seal, a 
full and entire amnesty and act of indemnity to all subjects of China, on account of their having resided under, 
or having had dealings and intercourse with, or having entered the service of Her Britannic Majesty, or of Her 
Majesty’s officers; and His Imperial Majesty further engages to release all Chinese subjects who may be at this 
moment in confinement for similar reasons. 

X His Majesty the Emperor of China agrees to establish at all the ports which are, by the Ilnd Article 
of this Treaty, to be thrown open for the resort of British merchants, a fair and regular tariff of export and 
import customs and other dues, which tariff shall be publicly notified and promulgated for general informa¬ 
tion; and the Emperor further engages, that when British merchandize shall have once paid at any of the said 
ports the regulated customs and dues, agreeable to the tariff to be hereafter fixed, such merchandize may be 
conveyed by Chinese merchants to any province or city in the interior of the Empire of China, on paying a 
further amount as transit duties, which shall not exceed per cent, on the tariff value of such goods. 

XI It is agreed that Her Britannic Majesty’s Chief High Officer in China shall correspond with the Chi¬ 
nese High Officers, both at the capital and in the provinces, under the term “communication”; the subordi¬ 
nate British Officers and Chinese High Officers in the provinces, under the terms “statement” on the part of 
the former, and on the part of the latter, “declaration”; and the subordinates of both countries on a footing of 
perfect equality: merchants and others not holding official situations, and therefore not included in the above, 
on both sides, to use the term “representation” in all papers addressed to, or intended for the notice of, the 
respective Governments. 

XII On the assent of the Emperor of China to this Treaty being received, and the discharge of the first 
instalment of money, Her Britannic Majesty’s forces will retire from Nanking and the Grand Canal, and will 
no longer molest or stop the trade of China. The military post at Chinhai will also be withdrawn; but the 
Islands of Koolangsoo, and that of Chusan, will continue to be held by Her Majesty’s forces until the money 
payments, and the arrangements for opening the ports to British merchants, be completed. 

XIII The ratification of this Treaty by Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, &c., and His Majesty 
the Emperor of China, shall be exchanged as soon as the great distance which separates En-gland from 
China will admit; but in the meantime, counterpart copies of it, signed and sealed by the.Plenipotentiaries 
on behalf of their respective Sovereigns, shall be mutually delivered, and all its provisions and arrangements 
shall take effect. 

Done at Nanking, and signed and sealed by the Plenipotentiaries on board Her Britannic Majesty’s ship 
Cornwallis, this 29th day of August, 1842; corresponding with the Chinese date, 24th day of the 7th month, 
in the 22nd year of Taoukwang. 

[L.S.] HENRY POTTINGER. 

[SIGNATURES OF THE THREE CHINESE PLENIPOTENTIARIES] 

DECLARATION RESPECTING TRANSIT DUTIES 

Whereas by the Xth Article of the Treaty between Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and His Majesty the Emperor of China, concluded and signed on board Her Britannic 
Majesty’s ship Cornwallis, at Nanking, on the 29th day of August, 1842, corresponding with the Chinese 
date 24th day of the 7th month, in the 22nd year of Taoukwang, it is stipulated and agreed, that His 
Majesty the Emperor of China shall establish at all the ports which; by the Ilnd Article of the said Treaty, 
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are to be thrown open for the resort of British merchants, a fair and regular tariff of export and import 
customs and other dues, which tariff shall be publicly notified and promulgated for general information; 
and further, that when British merchandize shall have once paid, at any of the said ports, the regulated 
customs and dues, agreeable to the tariff to be hereafter fixed, such merchandize may be conveyed by Chi¬ 
nese merchants to any province or city in the interior of the Empire of China, on paying a further amount 
of duty as transit duty; 

And whereas the rate of transit duty to be so levied was not fixed by the said Treaty; 

Now, therefore, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries of Her Britannic Majesty, and of His Majesty the 
Emperor of China, do hereby, on proceeding to the exchange of the Ratifications of the said Treaty, agree 
and declare, that the further amount of duty to be so levied on British merchandize, as transit duty, shall 
not exceed the present rates, which are upon a moderate scale; and the Ratifications of the said Treaty are 
exchanged subject to the express declaration and stipulation herein contained. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the present declaration, and have affixed 
thereto their respective seals. 

Done at Hong-Kong, the 26th day of June, 1843, corresponding with the Chinese date, Taoukwang 23rd 
year, 5th month, and 29th day. 

[L.S.] HENRY POTTINGER. 

[SEAL AND SIGNATURE OF THE CHINESE PLENIPOTENTIARY] 
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Women Miners in the English Coal Pits 

Date: 1842 

The following extracts from reports to the British parliament describe working conditions for women and 
children in the coal mines of England. The reports show that while industrial and mining conditions for the 
new class of laborers were terrible, reformers were beginning to investigate conditions and to consider means 
of regulating them. 

From Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1842, Vol. XVI, pp. 24, 196. 

In England, exclusive of Wales, it is only in some of the colliery districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
that female Children of tender age and young and adult women are allowed to descend into the coal mines 
and regularly to perform the same kinds of underground work, and to work for the same number of hours, 
as boys and men; but in the East of Scotland their employment in the pits is general; and in South Wales it 
is not uncommon. 

West Riding of Yorkshire: Southern Part—In many of the collieries in this district, as far as relates to the 
underground employment, there is no distinction of sex, but the labour is distributed indifferently among 
both sexes, except that it is comparatively rare for the women to hew or get the coals, although there are 
numerous instances in which they regularly perform even this work. In great numbers of the coalpits in this 
district the men work in a state of perfect nakedness, and are in this state assisted in their labour by females 
of all ages, from girls of six years old to women of twenty-one, these females being themselves quite naked 
down to the waist. 

“Girls,” says the Sub-Commissioner [J. C. Symons], -regularly perform all the various offices of trapping, 
hurrying [Yorkshire terms for drawing the loaded coal corves], filling, riddling, tipping, and occasionally get¬ 
ting, just as they are performed by boys. One of the most disgusting sights 1 have ever seen was that of young 
females, dressed like boys in trousers, crawling on all fours, with belts round their waists and chains passing 
between their legs, at day pits at Hunshelf Bank, and in many small pits near Holmfirth and New Mills: it 
exists also in several other places. 1 visited the Hunshelf Colliery on the 18th of January: it is a day pit; that 
is, there is no shaft or descent; the gate or entrance is at the side of a bank, and nearly horizontal. The gate 
was not more than a yard high, and in some places not above 2 feet. 

“When I arrived at the board or workings of the pit I found at one of the sideboards down a narrow pas¬ 
sage a girl of fourteen years of age in boy’s clothes, picking down the coal with the regular pick used by the 
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men. She was half sitting half lying at her work, and said she found it tired her very much, and ‘of course she 
didn’t like it.’ The place where she was at work was not 2 feet high. Further on were men lying on their sides 
and getting. No less than six girls out of eighteen men and children are employed in this pit. 

“Whilst I was in the pit the Rev Mr Bruce, of Wadsley, and the Rev Mr Nelson, of Rotherham, who 
accompanied me, and remained outside, saw another girl of ten years of age, also dressed in boy’s clothes, 
who was employed in hurrying, and these gentlemen saw her at work. She was a nice-looking little child, but 
of course as black as a tinker, and with a little necklace round her throat. 

“In two other pits in the Huddersfield Union I have seen the same sight. In one near New Mills, the 
chain, passing high up between the legs of two of these girls, had worn large holes in their trousers; and any 
sight more disgustingly indecent or revolting can scarcely be imagined than these girls at work-no brothel 
can beat it. 

“On descending Messrs Hopwood’s pit at Barnsley, I found assembled round a fire a group of men, boys, 
and girls, some of whom were of the age of puberty; the girls as well as the boys stark naked down to the 
waist, their hair bound up with a tight cap, and trousers supported by their hips. (At Silkstone and at Flock- 
ton they work in their shifts and trousers.) Their sex was recognizable only by their breasts, and some little 
difficulty occasionally arose in pointing out to me which were girls and which were boys, and which caused 
a good deal of laughing and joking. In the Flockton and Thornhill pits the system is even more indecent: for 
though the girls are clothed, at least three-fourths of the men for whom they “hurry” work stark naked, or 
with a flannel waistcoat only, and in this state they assist one another to fill the corves 18 or 20 times a day: I 
have seen this done myself frequently. 

“When it is remembered that these girls hurry chiefly for men who are not their parents; that they go 
from 15 to 20 times a day into a dark chamber (the bank face), which is often 50 yards apart from any one, 
to a man working naked, or next to naked, it is not to be supposed but that where opportunity thus prevails 
sexual vices are of common occurrence. Add to this the free intercourse, and the rendezvous at the shaft or 
bullstake, where the corves are brought, and consider the language to which the young ear is habituated, the 
absence of religious instruction, and the early age at which contamination begins, and you will have before 
you, in the coal-pits where females are employed, the picture of a nursery for juvenile vice which you will go 
far and we above ground to equal.” 

Two Women Miners 

From Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1842, Vol. XV, p. 84, and ibid., Vol. XVII, p. 108. 

Betty Harris, age 37:1 was married at 23, and went into a colliery when I was married. I used to weave 
when about 12 years old; can neither read nor write. I work for Andrew Knowles, of Little Bolton (Lancs), 
and make sometimes 7s a week, sometimes not so much. I am a drawer, and work from 6 in the morning to 
6 at night. Stop about an hour at noon to eat my dinner; have bread and butter for dinner; I get no drink. I 
have two children, but they are too young to work. I worked at drawing when I was in the family way. I know 
a woman who has gone home and washed herself, taken to her bed, delivered of a child, and gone to work 
again under the week. 

I have a belt round my waist, and a chain passing between my legs, and I go on my hands and feet. The 
road is very steep, and we have to hold by a rope; and when there is no rope, by anything we can catch hold 
of. There are six women and about six boys and girls in the pit I work in; it is very hard work for a woman. 
The pit is very wet where I work, and the water comes over our clog-tops always, and I have seen it up to my 
thighs; it rains in at the roof terribly. My clothes are wet through almost all day long. I never was ill in my 
life, but when I was lying in. 

My cousin looks after my children in the day time. I am very tired when I get home at night; I fall asleep 
sometimes before I get washed. I am not so strong as I was, and cannot stand my work so well as I used to. 
I have drawn till I have bathe skin off me; the belt and chain is worse when we are in the family way. My 
feller (husband) has beaten me many a times for not being ready. I were not used to it at first, and he had 
little patience. 

I have known many a man beat his drawer. I have known men take liberties with the drawers, and some 
of the women have bastards. 

Patience Kershaw, age 17, Halifax: I go to pit at 5 o’clock in the morning and come out at 5 in the eve¬ 
ning; I get my breakfast, porridge and milk, first; I take my dinner with me, a cake, and eat it as I go; I do not 
stop or rest at any time for the purpose, I get nothing else until I get home, and then have potatoes and meat, 
not every day meat. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Primary Source Citation: Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1842, Vol. 16, pp. 24, 196. Great Brit¬ 
ain, Parliamentary Papers, 1842, Vol. 15, p. 84, and ibid., Vol. 17, p. 108. 
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Friederich Engels: Industrial Manchester 

Date: 1844 

Manchester, in southeast Lancashire, rapidly rose from obscurity to become the premier center of cotton 
manufacturing in England. This was largely due to geography. Its famously damp climate was better for the 
manufacture of cotton than the drier climate of the older eastern English cloth manufacture centers. It was 
close to the Atlantic port of Liverpool (and was eventually connected by one of the earliest rail tracks, as 
well as an ocean ship-capable canal—although 30 miles inland, it was long a major port). It was also close 
to power sources—first the water power of the Pennine mountain chain and, later, the coal mines of central 
Lancashire. As a result, Manchester became perhaps the first modern industrial city. 

Friedrich Engels’s father was a German manufacturer, and Engels worked as an agent in his father’s Man¬ 
chester factory. As a result, he combined both real experience of the city with a strong social conscience. This 
experience informs his The Condition of the Working-Class in England in 1844. 

The following segments are excerpts from the original document. 

Manchester lies at the foot of the southern slope of a range of hills, which stretch hither from Oldham, 
their last peak, Kersall moor, being at once the racecourse and the Mons Sacer of Manchester. Manchester 
proper lies on the left bank of the Irwell, between that stream and the two smaller ones, the Irk and the Med- 
lock, which here empty into the Irwell. On the left bank of the Irwell, bounded by a sharp curve of the river, 
lies Salford, and farther westward Pendleton; northward from the Irwell lie Upper and Lower Broughton; 
northward of the Irk, Cheetham Hill; south of the Medlock lies Hulme; farther east Chorlton on Medlock; 
still farther, pretty well to the east of Manchester, Ardwick. The whole assemblage of buildings is commonly 
called Manchester, and contains about four hundred thousand inhabitants, rather more than less. The town 
itself is peculiarly built, so that a person may live in it for years, and go in and out daily without coming into 
contact with a working-people’s quarter or even with workers, that is, so long as he confines himself to his 
business or to pleasure walks. This arises chiefly from the fact, that by unconscious tacit agreement, as well 
as with outspoken conscious determination, the workingpeople’s quarters are sharply separated from the sec¬ 
tions of the city reserved for the middle-class. . . 

I may mention just here that the mills almost all adjoin the rivers or the different canals that ramify 
throughout the city, before I proceed at once to describe the labouring quarters. First of all, there is the old 
town of Manchester, which lies between the northern boundary of the commercial district and the Irk. Here 
the streets, even the better ones, are narrow and winding, as Todd Street, Long Millgate, Withy Grove, and 
Shude Hill, the houses dirty, old, and tumble-down, and the construction of the side streets utterly horrible. 
Going from the Old Church to Long Millgate, the stroller has at once a row of old-fashioned houses at the 
right, of which not one has kept its original level; these are remnants of the old pre-manufacturing Manches¬ 
ter, whose former inhabitants have removed with their descendants into better built districts, and have left the 
houses, which were not good enough for them, to a population strongly mixed with Irish blood. Here one is 
in an almost undisguised working-men’s quarter, for even the shops and beer houses hardly take the trouble 
to exhibit a trifling degree of cleanliness. But all this is nothing in comparison with the courts and lanes which 
lie behind, to which access can be gained only through covered passages, in which no two human beings can 
pass at the same time. Of the irregular cramming together of dwellings in ways which defy all rational plan, 
of the tangle in which they are crowded literally one upon the other, it is impossible to convey an idea. And 
it is not the buildings surviving from the old times of Manchester which are to blame for this; the confusion 
has only recently reached its height when every scrap of space left by the old way of building has been filled 
up and patched over until not a foot of land is left to be further occupied. 

The south bank of the Irk is here very steep and between fifteen and thirty feet high. On this declivitous 
hillside there are planted three rows of houses, of which the lowest rise directly out of the river, while the 
front walls of the highest stand on the crest of the hill in Long Millgate. Among them are mills on the river, 
in short, the method of construction is as crowded and disorderly here as in the lower part of Long Millgate. 
Right and left a multitude of covered passages lead from the main street into numerous courts, and he who 
turns in thither gets into a filth and disgusting grime, the equal of which is not to be found—especially in the 
courts which lead down to the Irk, and which contain unqualifiedly the most horrible dwellings which I have 
yet beheld. In one of these courts there stands directly at the entrance, at the end of the covered passage, a 
privy without a door, so dirty that the inhabitants can pass into and out of the court only by passing through 
foul pools of stagnant urine and excrement. This is the first court on the Irk above Ducie Bridge—in case any 
one should care to look into it. Below it on the river there are several tanneries which fill the whole neighbour¬ 
hood with the stench of animal putrefaction. Below Ducie Bridge the only entrance to most of the houses is 
by means of narrow, dirty stairs and over heaps of refuse and filth. The first court below Ducie Bridge, known 
as Allen’s Court, was in such a state at the time of the cholera that the sanitary police ordered it evacuated, 
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swept, and disinfected with chloride of lime. Dr. Kay gives a terrible description of the state of this court at 
that time. Since then, it seems to have been partially torn away and rebuilt; at least looking down from Ducie 
Bridge, the passer-by sees several ruined walls and heaps of debris with some newer houses. The view from 
this bridge, mercifully concealed from mortals of small stature by a parapet as high as a man, is characteristic 
for the whole district. At the bottom flows, or rather stagnates, the Irk, a narrow, coal-black, foul-smelling 
stream, full of debris and refuse, which it deposits on the shallower right bank. 

In dry weather, a long string of the most disgusting, blackish-green, slime pools are left standing on this 
bank, from the depths of which bubbles of miasmatic gas constantly arise and give forth a stench unendur¬ 
able even on the bridge forty or fifty feet above the surface of the stream. But besides this, the stream itself is 
checked every few paces by high weirs, behind which slime and refuse accumulate and rot in thick masses. 
Above the bridge are tanneries, bone mills, and gasworks, from which all drains and refuse find their way into 
the Irk, which receives further the contents of all the neighbouring sewers and privies. It may be easily imag¬ 
ined, therefore, what sort of residue the stream deposits. Below the bridge you look upon the piles of debris, 
the refuse, filth, and offal from the courts on the steep left bank; here each house is packed close behind its 
neighbour and a piece of each is visible, all black, smoky, crumbling, ancient, with broken panes and window 
frames. The background is furnished by old barrack-like factory buildings. On the lower right bank stands a 
long row of houses and mills; the second house being a ruin without a roof, piled with debris; the third stands 
so low that the lowest floor is uninhabitable, and therefore without windows or doors. Here the background 
embraces the pauper burial-ground, the station of the Liverpool and Leeds railway, and, in the rear of this, 
the Workhouse, the “Poor-Law Bastille” of Manchester, which, like a citadel, looks threateningly down from 
behind its high walls and parapets on the hilltop, upon the working-people’s quarter below. 

Above Ducie Bridge, the left bank grows more flat and the right bank steeper, but the condition of the 
dwellings on both banks grows worse rather than better. He who turns to the left here from the main street, 
Long Millgate, is lost; he wanders from one court to another, turns countless corners, passes nothing but 
narrow, filthy nooks and alleys, until after a few minutes he has lost all clue, and knows not whither to turn. 
Everywhere half or wholly ruined buildings, some of them actually uninhabited, which means a great deal 
here; rarely a wooden or stone floor to be seen in the houses, almost uniformly broken, ill-fitting windows 
and doors, and a state of filth! Everywhere heaps of debris, refuse, and offal; standing pools for gutters, and 
a stench which alone would make it impossible for a human being in any degree civilised to live in such a 
district. The newly-built extension of the Leeds railway, which crosses the Irk here, has swept away some of 
these courts and lanes, laying others completely open to view. Immediately under the railway bridge there 
stands a court, the filth and horrors of which surpass all the others by far, just because it was hitherto so shut 
off, so secluded that the way to it could not be found without a good deal of trouble. I should never have 
discovered it myself, without the breaks made by the railway, though I thought I knew this whole region 
thoroughly. Passing along a rough bank, among stakes and washing-lines, one penetrates into this chaos of 
small one-storied, one-roomed huts, in most of which there is no artificial floor; kitchen, living and sleeping- 
room all in one. In such a hole, scarcely five feet long by six broad, I found two beds—and such bedsteads and 
beds!—which, with a staircase and chimney-place, exactly filled the room. In several others I found absolutely 
nothing, while the door stood open, and the inhabitants leaned against it. Everywhere before the doors refuse 
and offal; that any sort of pavement lay underneath could not be seen but only felt, here and there, with the 
feet. This whole collection of cattle-sheds for human beings was surrounded on two sides by houses and a 
factory, and on the third by the river, and besides the narrow stair up the bank, a narrow doorway alone led 
out into another almost equally ill-built, ill-kept labyrinth of dwellings. . . . 

If we leave the Irk and penetrate once more on the opposite side from Long Millgate into the midst of the 
working-men’s dwellings, we shall come into a somewhat newer quarter, which stretches from St. Michael’s 
Church to Withy Grove and Shude Hill. Here there is somewhat better order. In place of the chaos of build¬ 
ings, we find at least long straight lanes and alleys or courts, built according to a plan and usually square. But 
if, in the former case, every house was built according to caprice, here each lane and court is so built, without 
reference to the situation of the adjoining ones. . . . 

. . . Here, as in most of the working-men’s quarters of Manchester, the pork-raisers rent the courts and 
build pig-pens in them. In almost every court one or even several such pens may be found, into which the 
inhabitants of the court throw all refuse and offal, whence the swine grow fat; and the atmosphere, confined 
on all four sides, is utterly corrupted by putrefying animal and vegetable substances. . . . 

Such is the Old Town of Manchester, and on re-reading my description, I am forced to admit that instead 
of being exaggerated, it is far from black enough to convey a true impression of the filth, ruin, and uninhab¬ 
itableness, the defiance of all considerations of cleanliness, ventilation, and health which characterise the con¬ 
struction of this single district, containing at least twenty to thirty thousand inhabitants. And such a district 
exists in the heart of the second city of England, the first manufacturing city of the world. If any one wishes 
to see in how little space a human being can move, how little air—and such air!—he can breathe, how little 
of civilisation he may share and yet live, it is only necessary to travel hither. True, this is the Old Town, and 
the people of Manchester emphasise the fact whenever any one mentions to them the frightful condition of 
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this Hell upon Earth; but what does that prove? Everything which here arouses horror and indignation is of 
recent origin, belongs to the industrial epoch. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: Engels, Friedrich. The Condition of the Working-Class in England in 1844. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1892, pp. 45, 48-53. 


The Communist Manifesto 

Also known as: Manifesto of the Communist Party; Manifest der Kommunistischen Partei. 

Date: February 21, 1848 

This tract or pamphlet was written in 1847 for a meeting of the Communist League (in London) by the 
German social philosopher Karl Marx and his associate and compatriot Lriedrich Engels. In the mani¬ 
festo of the league, the authors attempted to explain scientifically how society had developed to a point 
where a classless society would begin to emerge. According to the authors, the workers of their day, who 
had been exposed to the vicissitudes of the capitalist market and who had been exploited by it, had grown 
to such numbers as to be able to unite and together abolish all ownership of property by the bourgeoisie, 
and to place, forcibly if necessary, the machinery that controlled the economy in the hands of the workers. 
Ultimately, the authors claimed, the state would be ruled by the workers, and a socialist, classless society 
would emerge. 

The Manifesto of the Communist Party was written and published in German as a pamphlet and was 
printed in London in 1848. It is commonly referred to as The Communist Manifesto. The document was 
eventually translated into almost every language and would stir social change in many parts of the world. Its 
famous final line is usually rendered as “Workers of the world, unite!” 

[From the English edition of 1888, edited by Friedrich Engelsj 

The following segments are excerpts from the original document. 

Original spellings have been retained in this document. 

Manifesto of the Communist Party 

A spectre is haunting Europe—the spectre of Communism. All the Powers of old Europe have entered into 
a holy alliance to exorcise this spectre: Pope and Czar, Metternich and Guizot, French Radicals and German 
police-spies. 

Where is the party in opposition that has not been decried as Communistic by its opponents in power? 
Where is the Opposition that has not hurled back the branding reproach of Communism, against the more 
advanced opposition parties, as well as against its reactionary adversaries? 

Two things result from this fact. 

I. Communism is already acknowledged by all European Powers to be itself a Power. 

II. It is high time that Communists should openly, in the face of the whole world, publish their views, 
their aims, their tendencies, and meet this nursery tale of the Spectre of Communism with a Manifesto of the 
party itself. 

To this end, Communists of various nationalities have assembled in London, and sketched the following 
Manifesto, to be published in the English, French, German, Italian, Flemish and Danish languages. . . . 

The history of all hitherto existing societies is the history of class struggles. . . . 

The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from the ruins of feudal society has not done away with 
class antagonisms. It has but established new classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms of struggle in 
place of the old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, this distinctive feature: it has simplified the 
class antagonisms. Society as a whole is more and more splitting up into two great hostile camps, into two 
great classes, directly facing each other: Bourgeoisie and Proletariat. . . . 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, has put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic rela¬ 
tions. It has pitilessly torn asunder the motley feudal ties that bound man to his “natural superiors,” and has left 
remaining no other nexus between man and man than naked self-interest, than callous “cash payment.”. . . . 
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In proportion as the bourgeoisie, i.e., capital, is developed, in the same proportion is the proletariat, the 
modern working class, developed—a class of labourers, who live only so long as they find work, and who find 
work only so long as their labour increases capital. These labourers, who must sell themselves piece-meal, 
are a commodity, like every other article of commerce, and are consequently exposed to all the vicissitudes of 
competition, to all the fluctuations of the market. . . . 

Modern industry has converted the little workshop of the patriarchal master into the great factory of the 
industrial capitalist. Masses of labourers, crowded into the factory, are organised like soldiers. As privates of the 
industrial army they are placed under the command of a perfect hierarchy of officers and sergeants. Not only are 
they slaves of the bourgeois class, and of the bourgeois State; they are daily and hourly enslaved by the machine, 
by the over-looker, and, above all, by the individual bourgeois manufacturer himself. The more openly this des¬ 
potism proclaims gain to be its end and aim, the more petty, the more hateful and the more embittering it is. . . . 

But with the development of industry the proletariat not only increases in number; it becomes concentrat¬ 
ed in greater masses, its strength grows, and it feels that strength more. The various interests and conditions of 
life within the ranks of the proletariat are more and more equalised, in proportion as machinery obliterates all 
distinctions of labour, and nearly everywhere reduces wages to the same low level. The growing competition 
among the bourgeois, and the resulting commercial crises, make the wages of the workers ever more fluctuat¬ 
ing. The unceasing improvement of machinery, ever more rapidly developing, makes their livelihood more and 
more precarious; the collisions between individual workmen and individual bourgeois take more and more 
the character of collisions between two classes. Thereupon the workers begin to form combinations (Trades 
Unions) against the bourgeois; they club together in order to keep up the rate of wages; they found permanent 
associations in order to make provision beforehand for these occasional revolts. Here and there the contest 
breaks out into riots. . . . 

This organization of the proletarians into a class, and consequently into a political party, is continually 
being upset again by the competition between the workers themselves. But it ever rises up again, stronger, 
firmer, mightier. . . . 

It has become evident, that the bourgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling class in society, and to 
impose its conditions of existence upon society as an over-riding law. It is unfit to rule because it is incompe¬ 
tent to assure an existence to its slave within his slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink into such a 
state, that it has to feed him, instead of being fed by him. Society can no longer live under this bourgeoisie, in 
other words, its existence is no longer compatible with society. 

The essential condition for the existence, and for the sway of the bourgeois class, is the formation and 
augmentation of capital; the condition for capital is wage-labour. Wage-labour rests exclusively on competi¬ 
tion between the laborers. The advance of industry, whose involuntary promoter is the bourgeoisie, replaces 
the isolation of the labourers, due to competition, by their revolutionary combination, due to association. 
The development of Modern Industry, therefore, cuts from under its feet the very foundation on which the 
bourgeoisie produces and appropriates products. What the bourgeoisie, therefore, produces, above all, is its 
own grave-diggers. Its fall and the victory of the proletariat are equally inevitable. . . . 

The immediate aim of the Communist is the same as that of all the other proletarian parties: formation of the 
proletariat into a class, overthrow of the bourgeois supremacy, conquest of political power by the proletariat. . . . 

The distinguishing feature of Communism is not the abolition of property generally, but the abolition of 
bourgeois property. But modern bourgeois private property is the final and most complete expression of the 
system of producing and appropriating products, that is based on class antagonisms, on the exploitation of 
the many by the few. 

In this sense, the theory of the Communists may be summed up in the single sentence: Abolition of private 
property. . . . 

The Communists are further with desiring to abolish countries and nationality. 

The working men have no country. We cannot take from them what they have not got. Since the proletar¬ 
iat must first of all acquire political supremacy, must rise to be the leading class of the nation, must constitute 
itself the nation, it is, so far, itself national, though not in the bourgeois sense of the word. 

National differences and antagonisms between peoples are daily more and more vanishing, owing to the 
development of the bourgeoisie, to freedom of commerce, to the world-market, to uniformity in the mode of 
production and in the conditions of life corresponding thereto. 

The supremacy of the proletariat will cause them to vanish still faster. United action, of the leading 
civilised countries at least, is one of the first conditions for the emancipation of the proletariat. . . . 
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The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to 
centralise all instruments of production in the hands of the State, i.e., of the proletariat organised as the ruling 
class; and to increase the total of productive forces as rapidly as possible. 

Of course, in the beginning, this cannot be effected except by means of despotic inroads on the rights 
of property, and on the conditions of bourgeois production; by means of measures, therefore, which appear 
economically insufficient and untenable, but which, in the course of the movement, outstrip themselves, neces¬ 
sitate further inroads upon the old social order, and are unavoidable as a means of entirely revolutionising the 
mode of production. 

These measures will of course be different in different countries. 

Nevertheless in the most advanced countries, the following will be pretty generally applicable. 

1. Abolition of property in land and application of all rents of land to public purposes. 

2. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 

3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emigrants and rebels. 

5. Centralisation of credit in the hands of the State, by means of a national bank with State capital and 
an exclusive monopoly. 

6. Centralisation of the means of communication and transport in the hands of the State. 

7. Extension of factories and instruments of production owned by the State; the bringing into cultivation 
of waste-lands, and the improvement of the soil generally in accordance with a common plan. 

8. Equal liability of all to labour. Establishment of industrial armies, especially for agriculture. 

9. Combination of agriculture with manufacturing industries; gradual abolition of the distinction between 
town and country, by a more equable distribution of the population over the country. 

10. Free education for all children in public schools. Abolition of children’s factory labour in its present 
form. Combination of education with industrial production, etc., etc. 

When, in the course of development, class distinctions have disappeared, and all production has been 
concentrated in the hands of a vast association of the whole nation, the public power will lose its politi¬ 
cal character. Political power, properly so called, is merely the organised power of one class for oppressing 
another. If the proletariat during its contest with the bourgeoisie is compelled, by the force of circumstances, 
to organise itself as a class, if, by means of a revolution, it makes itself the ruling class, and, as such, sweeps 
away by force the old conditions of production, then it will, along with these conditions, have swept away the 
conditions for the existence of class antagonisms and of classes generally, and will thereby have abolished its 
own supremacy as a class. 

In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and class antagonisms, we shall have an association, 
in which the free development of each is the condition for the free development of all. . . . 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. They openly declare that their ends can be 
attained only by the forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
Communistic revolution. The proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world to win. 

Workingmen of all countries, unite! 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: Kohn, George Childs. “Marx’s Communist Manifesto .” In Dictionary of Historic Docu¬ 
ments. Revised Edition. New York: Facts On File, Inc., 2003. Modern World History Online. Facts On File, 
Inc. www.fofweb.com. 

Primary Source Citation: Marx, Karl, and Friedrich Engels. “ The Communist Manifesto (excerpts).” 
From Manifesto of the Communist Party. Translated by Samuel Moore. London: W. Reeves, 1888. 
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Date: February 22, 1848 

During this time period in France, suffrage was restricted only to men who owned a certain amount of 
property. Among the disenfranchised masses, opposition parties and organized protest movements had been 
held for years. On February 22, 1848, a mass protest banquet was arranged to demand universal manhood 
suffrage. Franqois-Pierre-Guillaume Guizot (1787-1874), the French premier under King Louis-Philippe 
(1773-1850), was informed of the planned event and immediately issued a decree forbidding the banquet. 
In response to Guizot’s provocative decree, Parisians gathered at the banquet hall and street fighting broke 
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out. The violence reached its height on February 23, when troops clashed with demonstrators. Although 
some of the soldiers fired into the mob, others laid down their arms and joined the Parisians. Guizot resigned 
immediately, and Louis-Philippe abdicated on February 24. The Chamber of Deputies created a Committee 
of Public Safety, headed by the renowned poet Alphonse de Lamartine (1790-1869), which quickly created 
the Second French Republic. The Second Republic endured until 1852, when Louis-Napoleon-Bonaparte 
proclaimed himself Napoleon III. 

Percy B. St. John was a journalist and author. By 1846 he was editor of The Mirror of Literature. His 
book is titled French Revolution in 1848: The Three Days of February 1848, by Percy B. St. John, An Eye- 
Witness Of The Whole Revolution, and was published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, London, 
1848. St. John went on to become the editor of The Guide to Literature, Science, Art and General Information 
in 1853, and in 1861 became the editor of The London Herald. 

The following segments are excerpts from the original document. 

Tuesday, February 22. The journals of the opposition appeared with the notice, in large letters, at the 
head of their papers, that the banquet was given up, and an appeal to the population of Paris to keep order, 
formed a very prominent part of the announcement. The Left were evidently alarmed, while ministers were 
confident and their journals sang a triumphant song of victory. From an early hour detachments of municipal 
guard, troops of the line and cavalry, were seen moving toward the boulevards and the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties; it became known that heavy squadrons of cavalry had entered Paris during the night, while others were 
concealed within the Hippodrome, or were bivouacked round the fortifications. The spies of the government 
reported during the night that there was a total absence of conspiracy. . . . 

The weather was disagreeable, even wet. A somber and threatening sky hung over the town, but from 
six in the morning the boulevards presented an animated appearance. Crowds of workingmen, of shopkeep¬ 
ers, began to move toward the Church of the Madeleine, in front of which the procession was to have met 
and formed. Many were not aware that the banquet was given up, and went to witness the departure of the 
cortege, while those who knew that the opposition had abandoned their intention of holding the meeting, 
went with a vague desire to see what would happen. Hundreds went with a settled determination to bring 
things to an issue; for early on Tuesday morning I saw swords, and daggers, and pistols concealed under the 
blouses of the workingmen. . . . 

Between nine and ten I walked to the Place de la Madeleine. It was covered with knots of men and women 
of all classes, talking, whispering, looking about with a vague air of uncertainty and alarm. . . . 

The neighborhood of the Chamber of Deputies were then occupied militarily. A strong force was placed 
upon the Pont de la Concorde, and on attempting to pass, I and others were driven back by the military. 
No one was allowed to cross save deputies, who carried their medals, or persons bearing tickets. The other 
approaches to the legislature were equally well guarded. Between the Quai d’Orsay and the lnvalides, two 
regiments of the line and six pieces of artillery were stationed. 

Meanwhile, everywhere the crowd increased; all Paris seemed moving to the boulevards, to the Mad¬ 
eleine, to the Champs Elysees, and to the Place de la Concorde. As yet there was no menacing aspect in the 
masses, many artisans, with their wives on their arms, hung about looking on and listening. Not a policeman 
in uniform was seen, but many a mouchard face could be distinguished in the crowd. 

About ten o’clock, a considerable body of workmen, and young men belonging to the different schools 
of Paris collected on the Place du Pantheon, and set out for the Madeleine by the Rues St. Jacques, des Gres, 
the Pont Neuf, the Rue St. Honore, etc., crying as they went, Vive la Reforme, and singing the Marseillaise 
and the chant of the Girondins. . . . 

This procession, which had gradually swelled as it went, came out upon the boulevards by the Rue 
Duphot, and as they passed, it was impossible not to admire the courage of this body of young men, who, 
wholly unarmed, thus braved the strict orders of a government, backed by an immense army and whole parks 
of artillery. They were liable at every moment to be charged or fired on. . . . 

Having reached the Madeleine, the procession halted before the house in which the central committee of 
the electors of the opposition were in the habit of assembling, and asked for Barrot, who, however, was not 
there. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, up to the time this procession passed before its door, had the gate open, 
with soldiers standing before utterly unarmed. . . . 

An officer of dragoons advanced alone to a large group of spectators, who were collected in the basin 
of one of the fountains, and begged them to retire, which many of them at once did. A few persisted; but 
suddenly the water beginning to play, they jumped out amid loud laughter. In fact, with few exceptions, 
the crowd, amidst whom were many well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, were excessively good humored. The 
majority seemed persuaded that the vast display of unarmed Parisians who had turned out would induce 
the ministry to give way. The municipal guard, however, like the gendarmes and Swiss of the July Revolution, 
seemed doomed to mar all. This body, detested by the Parisians as police, kept up continued charges upon the 
crowd as it gradually dispersed. . . . 
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About twelve, passing by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, I noticed, in the back court, a heavy detachment 
of dragoons, in addition to which, soon after, the front door was closed and guarded by numerous sentries. 
A powerful mob, with sticks and iron bars, strove to burst open the gate and inflict summary vengeance on 
Guizot. The windows were broken with stones. Loud cries of Vive la Reforme! were followed by a bas Guizot! 
A single municipal guard strove to get out at the front gate, as if to go for a reinforcement. He was pelted with 
stones and driven back within shelter of the hotel [i.e., the Ministry]. 

About this time a most imposing military force marched down upon the hotel, which assumed the air 
of a fortress. A line of soldiers, with their arms loaded and bayonets fixed, occupied the pavement. The long 
garden wall was guarded by a cordon of troops, and municipal guards on horseback stood before the door. 
These latter took up their position with so much carelessness, as to knock down and severely wound one of 
the crowd. Shortly after, one of these police having rushed out to seize a rioter, was unhorsed and severely 
handled, after which he was taken to the same doctor’s shop where was the wounded man of the people. From 
that moment all disturbance finished on this point for the day, and Guizot was able to go to the Chamber of 
Deputies. The passengers were in this neighborhood compelled to turn out on to the carriage way, the whole 
pavement being occupied by soldiers. . . . 

At this very time [about three], having returned to my residence to write a letter, I was witness to a scene, 
which described minutely, may give an idea of many similar events. My residence is situated in the Rue St. 
Honore. . . . Called to my window by a noise, I saw several persons standing at the horses’ heads of an omni¬ 
bus. The driver whipped, and tried to drive on. The people insisted. At length, several policemen in plain clothes 
interfered, and as the party of the people was small, disengaged the omnibus, ordered the passengers to get out, 
and sent the vehicle home amid the hootings of the mob. A few minutes later, a cart full of stones and gravel 
came up. A number of boys seized it, undid the harness, and it was placed instantly in the middle of the street, 
amid loud cheering. A brewer’s dray and hackney cab were in brief space of time added, and the barricade was 
made. The passers-by continued to move along with the most perfect indifference. . . . 

Next door to me is an armorer’s. Suddenly the people perceived the words Prelat, armourier, over the door. A 
rush is made at his shutters, stones are raised at his windows, and those of the house he occupied, many of which 
smash the panes in neighboring houses. Every window is, however, filled by anxious spectators. Suddenly the 
shutters of the shop give way, they are torn down and borne to the barricade, while the windows being smashed, 
the people rush into the warehouse. There are no arms! The night before they have been removed or concealed. 
Still, a few horns of gunpowder, and some swords and pistols are taken. Though the mob was through the whole 
of the vast hotel, a portion of which was occupied by the armorer, nothing but arms were taken away. . . . 

On Wednesday, however, it was impossible to conceal from the liing that the movement was general, that 
the people were flying to arms, that barricades were rising in every quarter, and worse than all, the colonels of 
the national guard reported, one after another, that their men demanded, nay, insisted on the dismissal of Guizot. 
The generals of the line were interrogated. Not one would answer for the troops if the national guard sided 
with the people. The saying of an artillery officer near the Hotel de Ville was reported “Fire on the people? No! 
Fire on the people who pay us? We shall do nothing of the kind. If we have to choose between massacring our 
brothers and abandoning the monarchy, there can be no hesitation.” Louis Philippe saw the critical nature of the 
position, and hesitated no longer. Guizot and his colleagues were dismissed. . . . 

Toward seven o’clock, the general aspect of Paris was peaceable. On the Petit Bourse, near the Opera, the 
funds had risen forty centimes on the arrival of the news that the ministry had been dismissed. Aides-de-camp 
and general officers galloped here and there, proclaiming the intelligence. Everywhere the people delivered the 
prisoners made during the day, and then they went away rejoicing. Nevertheless, the barricades were not aban¬ 
doned. The strongest and most artistically made were guarded by some hundreds of young men, between the 
Rue du Temple and the Rue St. Martin, and about the Rue Transnonain. Though repeatedly told of the dismissal 
of Guizot, they replied that they must have guarantees, and with this they posted sentries at every issue, and pre¬ 
pared to bivouac for the night, many without food, many without fire. Among these were numbers of the better 
classes, who had placed blouses over their clothes and joined the people, to encourage and direct them. 

Between eight and nine o’clock, darkness having completely set in, the streets began to present an unusual 
aspect—that of an illumination. With rare exceptions, at every window of the lofty houses on the quarter of 
the Tuileries, candles or lamps were placed, and by their light could be seen ladies and gentlemen looking down 
upon the dense and happy crowd who filled the streets to overflowing. Loud cheers greeted the presence of the 
spectators, while groans and threats of demolishing their windows were the punishment of the sulky few who 
refused to join in the general manifestation. They gained nothing by it but to let their ill will be seen, for the 
populace compelled them to follow the general example. All, however, was gayety and good humor. 

After witnessing the fine coup-d’oeil presented by the Rue St. Honore, the longest street in the world, I believe, 
I attempted to gain the boulevards by the Place Vendome. I found it, however, occupied by a dense mass of some 
ten thousand men, who were striving to force the denizens of the Hotel de Justice to light up. As no attention was 
paid to their demand, and Hebert [minister of Justice] was peculiarly hated, they began to break his windows, and 
even set fire to the planks which shelved off from the door, as well as to the sentry box. A heavy body of cuiras¬ 
siers however, and several detachments of national guards came down, and using vigorous, but gentle measures, 
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re-established order. To lessen the crowd, they drew a line across the Rue Castiglione, and allowed no one to pass. 
Standing in the crowd, I heard many republicans conversing. Their tone was that of bitter disappointment. They 
said that the people were deceived, that a Mole ministry was a farce, and that if the populace laid down their 
arms, it would be but to take them up again. Still, the majority rejoiced. To have carried this point was a geat 
thing, and no greater proof of the patriotism of the workingmen can be given. They gained nothing by the change 
but mental satisfaction, with which a vast majority seemed amply satisfied. 

But a terrible and bloody tragedy was about to change the aspect of the whole scene. . . . 

Wednesday, February 23d. About a quarter past ten, while on my way, by another route, to the boulevards, I 
suddenly, with others, was startled by the aspect of a gentleman who, without his hat, ran madly into the middle 
of the street, and began to harangue the passersby. “To arms!” he cried, “we are betrayed. The soldiers have 
slaughtered a hundred unarmed citizens by the Hotel des Capucines. Vengeance!” and having given the details 
of the affair, he hurried to carry the intelligence to other quarters. The effect was electric; each man shook his 
neighbor by the hand, and far and wide the word was given that the whole system must fall. 

As this tragic event sealed the fate of the Orleans dynasty, I have been at some pains to collect a correct ver¬ 
sion of it, and I have every reason to believe those who were eyewitnesses will bear me out in my description. I 
went immediately as near to the spot as possible, I conversed to numerous parties who saw it, and myself saw 
many of the immediate consequences. 

The boulevards were, like all the other streets, brilliantly illuminated, and everywhere immense numbers 
of promenaders walked up and down, men, women, and children, enjoying the scene, and rejoicing that the 
terrific struggle of the day had ceased. The footpaths were quite covered, while the carriage way, in part occu¬ 
pied by cavalry, was continually filled by processions of students, working men, and others, who sang songs 
of triumph at their victory. Round the Hotel des Capucines, where Guizot resided, there was a heavy force of 
military, of troops of the line, dragoons, and municipal guard, who occupied the pavement and forced every¬ 
one on to the carriage way. A vast crowd, principally of accidental spectators, ladies, gentlemen, English, etc., 
in fact curious people in general, were stationed watching a few men and boys who tried to force the inmates 
to light up. 

For some time all was tranquil, but presently a column of students and artisans, unarmed, but singing 
“Mourir pour la patrie,” came down the boulevards; at the same instant a gun was heard, and the 14th 
Regiment of Line leveled their muskets and fired. The scene which followed was awful. Thousands of men, 
women, children, shrieking, bawling, raving, were seen flying in all directions, while sixty-two men, women, 
and lads, belonging to every class of society, lay weltering in their blood upon the pavement. Next minute an 
awful roar, the first breath of popular indignation was heard, and then flew the students, artisans, the shop¬ 
keepers, all, to carry the news to the most distant parts of the city, and to rouse the population to arms against 
a government whose satellites murdered the people in this atrocious manner. 

A squadron of cuirassiers now charged, sword in hand, over dead and wounded, amid useless cries of 
“Mind the fallen,” and drove the people before them. The sight was awful. Husbands were seen dragging their 
fainting wives from the scene of massacre; fathers snatching up their children, with pale faces and clenched 
teeth, hurried away to put their young ones in safety, and then to come out in arms against the monarchy. 
Women clung to railings, trees, or to the wall, or fell fainting on the stones. More than a hundred persons who 
saw the soldiers level, fell in time to save their lives, and then rose and hastened to quit the spot. Utter strang¬ 
ers shook hands and congratulated one another on their escape. In a few minutes, a deputy of the opposition, 
Courtais, now commanding the national guard, was on the spot and making inquiries into the cause of this 
fearful affair. “Sir,” said he, warmly addressing the colonel in command, “you have committed an action, 
unworthy of a French soldier.” The Colonel, overwhelmed with sorrow and shame, replied, that the order to 
fire was a mistake. It appeared that a ball, from a gun which went off accidentally, had struck his horse’s leg, 
and that thinking he was attacked, he had ordered a discharge. “Monsieur le Colonel,” added the honorable 
deputy, “you are a soldier, I believe in your good faith; but remember that an awful responsibility rests on 
your head.” Tremendous indeed, for he had sealed the fate of the tottering monarchy! 

A word before we proceed. When the proclamation was made that the Guizot ministry had been dis¬ 
missed, the military were gradually withdrawn, and wherever this occurred, tranquillity followed. No serious 
attacks were made upon any public building; in fact, the people contented themselves with breaking a few 
windows; everywhere the cry “Light the lamps,” was not obeyed. Guizot, however, conscious of the intense 
hatred which was felt toward him, kept his house guarded like a fortress. The display of military force was 
tremendously imposing, both within and without the hoel. Had none been stationed outside, whatever he had 
in, the causes which kept crowds standing round, would have been removed, and the people would not have 
been irritated. It was the overcare of his own person shown by Guizot, which caused this frightful catastrophe. 
Like every other event of this great week, with all its momentous consequences, this is to be traced to the utter 
incapacity of Guizot, in politics. . . . 

Meanwhile, Courtais had hurried to the National office, while a body of men, now no longer hindered by 
the soldiers, proceeded to remove the heaps of dead and dying, whose groans must have been plainly heard 
by the ex-minister in his hotel. The wounded, and those bodies which were claimed, were borne to houses in 
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the neighborhood, while some of the national guards in uniform were carried to their respective town halls, 
everywhere as the bloody banner of insurrections. Seventeen corpses, however, were retained and placed upon 
a cart. Ghastly was the spectacle of torch and gaslight, of that heap of dead, a few minutes before alive, merry, 
anxious, full of hopes, and perhaps, lofty aspirations for their country. Round about were men, no less pale 
and ghastly, bearing pikes and torches, while others drew the awful cartload along. 
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Frederick Douglass's Speech on American Slavery 

Date: 1850 

This speech, given by Frederick Douglass in Rochester, New York, was the first of a series of lectures on 
slavery. Opposition to slavery went back at least as far as 1688 and had become a heated topic between the 
northern and southern states in the first half of the 1800s. Douglass, a former slave, first gained recognition in 
1841 as a speaker at the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society’s convention, and he soon became a living symbol 
against claims that blacks were inferior. His speech elicited sympathy for the millions of slaves in the South 
by using the oppression of Ireland for comparison: No matter how badly the Irish were treated, they were still 
masters of their own body and soul. Earlier that same year, Congress produced the Great Compromise, which 
strengthened the Fugitive Slave Taw and outraged abolitionists. 

I come before you this evening to deliver the first lecture of a course which I purpose to give in this city, 
during the present winter, on the subject of American Slavery. 

I make this announcement with no feelings of self-sufficiency. If I do not mistake my own emotions, 
they are such as result from a profound sense of my incompetency to do justice to the task which I have just 
announced, and now entered upon. 

If any, then, demand of me why I speak, I plead as my apology, the fact that abler and more eloquent men 
have failed to speak, or what, perhaps, is more true, and therefore more strong, such men have spoken only 
on the wrong side of the question, and have thus thrown their influence against the cause of liberty, humanity 
and benevolence. 

There are times in the experience of almost every community, when even the humblest member thereof 
may properly presume to teach—when the wise and great ones, the appointed leaders of the people, exert 
their powers of mind to complicate, mystify, entangle and obscure the simple truth—when they exert the 
noblest gifts which heaven has vouchsafed to man to mislead the popular mind, and to corrupt the public 
heart, —then the humblest may stand forth and be excused for opposing even his weakness to the torrent 
of evil. 

That such a state of things exists in this community, I have abundant evidence. I learn it from the Roches¬ 
ter press, from the Rochester pulpit, and in my intercourse with the people of Rochester. Not a day passes over 
me that I do not meet with apparently good men, who utter sentiments in respect to this subject which would 
do discredit to savages. They speak of the enslavement of their fellow-men with an indifference and coldness 
which might be looked for only in men hardened by the most atrocious and villainous crimes. 

The fact is, we are in the midst of a great struggle. The public mind is widely and deeply agitated; and 
bubbling up from its perturbed waters, are many and great impurities, whose poisonous miasma demands a 
constant antidote. 

Whether the contemplated lectures will in any degree contribute towards answering this demand, time 
will determine. 

Of one thing, however, I can assure my hearers—that I come up to this work at the call of duty, and with 
an honest desire to promote the happiness and well-being of every member of this community, as well as to 
advance the emancipation of every slave. 

The audience will pardon me if I say one word more by way of introduction. It is my purpose to give this 
subject a calm, candid and faithful discussion. I shall not aim to shock nor to startle my hearers; but to con¬ 
vince their judgment and to secure their sympathies for the enslaved. I shall aim to be as stringent as truth, and 
as severe as justice; and if at any time I shall fail of this, and do injustice in any respect, I shall be most happy 
to be set right by any gentleman who shall hear me, subject, of course to order and decorum. I shall deal, dur¬ 
ing these lectures, alike with individuals and institutions—men shall no more escape me than things. I shall 
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have occasion, at times, to be even personal, and to rebuke sin in high places. I shall not hesitate to arraign 
either priests or politicians, church or state, and to measure all by the standard of justice, and in the light of 
truth. I shall not forget to deal with the unrighteous spirit of caste which prevails in this community; and I 
shall give particular attention to the recently enacted fugitive slave bill. I shall keep my eye upon the Congress 
which is to commence to-morrow, and fully inform myself as to its proceedings. In a word, the whole subject 
of slavery, in all its bearings, shall have a full and impartial discussion. 

A very slight acquaintance with the history of American slavery is sufficient to show that it is an evil of 
which it will be difficult to rid this country. It is not the creature of a moment, which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is not; it is not a pigmy, which a slight blow may demolish; it is no youthful upstart, whose impertinent prat- 
ings may be silenced by a dignified contempt. No: it is an evil of gigantic proportions, and of long standing. 

Its origin in this country dates back to the landing of the pilgrims on Plymouth rock. ... It was here more 
than two centuries ago. The first spot poisoned by its leprous presence, was a small plantation in Virginia. 
The slaves, at that time, numbered only twenty. They have now increased to the frightful number of three 
millions; and from that narrow plantation, they are now spread over by far the largest half of the American 
Union. Indeed, slavery forms an important part of the entire history of the American people. Its presence may 
be seen in all American affairs. It has become interwoven with all American institutions, and has anchored 
itself in the very soil of the American Constitution. It has thrown its paralysing arm over freedom of speech, 
and the liberty of the press; and has created for itself morals and manners favorable to its own continuance. 
It has seduced the church, corrupted the pulpit, and brought the powers of both into degrading bondage; 
and now, in the pride of its power, it even threatens to bring down that grand political edifice, the American 
Union, unless every member of this republic shall so far disregard his conscience and his God as to yield to 
its infernal behests. 

That must be a powerful influence which can truly be said to govern a nation; and that slavery governs 
the American people, is indisputably true. If there were any doubt on this point, a few plain questions (it 
seems to me) could not fail to remove it. What power has given this nation its Presidents for more than fifty 
years? Slavery. What power is that to which the present aspirants to presidential honors are bowing? Slavery. 
We may call it “Union,” “Constitution,” “Harmony,” or “American institutions,” that to which such men 
as Cass, Dickinson, Webster, Clay and other distinguished men of this country, are devoting their energies, 
is nothing more nor less than American slavery. It is for this that they are writing letters, making speeches, 
and promoting the holding of great mass meetings, professedly in favor of “the Union.” These men know the 
service most pleasing to their master, and that which is most likely to be richly rewarded. Men may “serve 
God for nought,” as did Job; but he who serves the devil has an eye to his reward. “Patriotism,” “obedience 
to the law,” “prosperity to the country,” have come to mean, in the mouths of these distinguished statesmen, 
a mean and servile acquiescence in the most flagitious and profligate legislation in favor of slavery. I might 
enlarge here on this picture of slave power, and tell of its influence upon the press in the free States, and upon 
the condition and rights of the free colored people of the North; but I forbear for the present. . . . Enough has 
been said, I trust, to convince all that the abolition of this evil will require time, energy, zeal, perseverance and 
patience; that it will require fidelity, a martyr-like spirit of self-sacrifice, and a firm reliance on Him who has 
declared Himself to be “the God of the oppressed.” Having said thus much upon the power and prevalence 
of slavery, allow me to speak of the nature of slavery itself; and here I can speak, in part, from experience— 
I can speak with the authority of positive knowledge. . . . 

First of all, I will state, as well as I can, the legal and social relation of master and slave. A master is one 
(to speak in the vocabulary of the Southern States) who claims and exercises a right of property in the person 
of a fellow man. This he does with the force of the law and the sanction of Southern religion. The law gives the 
master absolute power over the slave. He may work him, flog him, hire him out, sell him, and, in certain con¬ 
tingencies, kill him, with perfect impunity. The slave is a human being, divested of all rights—reduced to the 
level of a brute—a mere “chattel” in the eye of the law—placed beyond the circle of human brotherhood—cut 
off from his kind—his name, which the “recording angel” may have enrolled in heaven, among the blest, is 
impiously inserted in a master’s ledger, with horses, sheep and swine. In law, the slave has no wife, no children, 
no country, and no home. He can own nothing, possess nothing, acquire nothing, but what must belong to 
another. To eat the fruit of his own toil, to clothe his person with the work of his own hands, is considered 
stealing. He toils that another may reap the fruit; he is industrious that another may live in idleness; he eats 
unbolted meal, that another may eat the bread of fine flour; he labors in chains at home, under a burning sun 
and a biting lash, that another may ride in ease and splendor abroad; he lives in ignorance, that another may 
be educated; he is abused, that another may be exalted; he rests his toil-worn limbs on the cold, damp ground, 
that another may repose on the softest pillow; he is clad in coarse and tattered raiment, that another may 
be arrayed in purple and fine linen; he is sheltered only by the wretched hovel, that a master may dwell in a 
magnificent mansion; and to this condition he is bound down as by an arm of iron. 

From this monstrous relation, there springs an unceasing stream of most revolting cruelties. The very 
accompaniments of the slave system, stamp it as the offspring of hell itself. To ensure good behavior, the slave¬ 
holder relies on the whip,; to induce proper humility, he relies on the whip,; to rebuke what he is pleased to 
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term insolence, he relies on the whip, ; to supply the place of wages, as an incentive to toil, he relies on the 
whip,; to bind down the spirit of the slave, to imbrute and to destroy his manhood, he relies on the whip,, 
the chain, the gag, the thumb- screw, the pillory, the bowie-knife, the pistol, and the blood-hound. These are 
the necessary and unvarying accompaniments of the system. . . . 

Nor is slavery more adverse to the conscience than it is to the mind. 

This is shown by the fact that in every State of the American Union, where slavery exists, except the State 
of Kentucky, there are laws, absolutely prohibitory of education among the slaves. The crime of teaching a 
slave to read is punishable with severe fines and imprisonment, and, in some instances, with death itself. 

Nor are the laws respecting this matter, a dead letter. Cases may occur in which they are disregarded, and 
a few instances may be found where slaves may have learned to read; but such are isolated cases, and only 
prove the rule. The great mass of slaveholders look upon education among the slaves as utterly subversive of 
the slave system. I well remember when my mistress first announced to my master that she had discovered that 
I could read. His face colored at once, with surprise and chagrin. He said that “I was ruined, that my value as 
a slave was destroyed; that a slave should know nothing but to obey his master; that to give a Negro an inch 
would lead him to take an ell; that having learned how to read, I would soon want to know how to write; and 
that, bye and bye, I would be running away.” I think my audience will bear witness to the correctness of this 
philosophy, and to the literal fulfilment of this prophecy. 

It is perfectly well understood at the South that to educate a slave is to make him discontented with slav¬ 
ery, and to invest him with a power which shall open to him the treasures of freedom; and since the object of 
the slaveholder is to maintain complete authority over his slave, his constant vigilance is exercised to prevent 
everything which militates against, or endangers the stability of his authority. Education being among the 
menacing influences, and, perhaps, the most dangerous, is therefore, the most cautiously guarded against. 

It is true that we do not often hear of the enforcement of the law, punishing as crime the teaching of slaves 
to read, but this in not because of a want of disposition to enforce it. The true reason, or explanation of the 
matter is this, there is the greatest unanimity of opinion among the white population of the South, in favor of 
the policy of keeping the slave in ignorance. There is, perhaps, another reason why the law against education 
is so seldom violated. The slave is too poor to be able to offer a temptation sufficiently strong to induce a 
white man to violate it; and it is not to be supposed that in a community where the moral and religious senti¬ 
ment is in favor of slavery, many martyrs will be found sacrificing their liberty and lives by violating those 
prohibitory enactments. 

As a general rule, then, darkness reigns over the abodes of the enslaved, and “how great is that darkness!” 

We are sometimes told of the contentment of the slaves, and are entertained with vivid pictures of their 
happiness. We are told that they often dance and sing; that their masters frequently give them wherewith to 
make merry; in fine, that they have little of which to complain. I admit that the slave does sometimes sing, 
dance, and appear to be merry. But what does this prove? It only proves to my mind, that though slavery is 
armed with a thousand stings, it is not able entirely to kill the elastic spirit of the bondman. That spirit will rise 
and walk abroad, despite of whips and chains, and extract from the cup of nature, occasional drops of joy and 
gladness. No thanks to the slaveholder, nor to slavery, that the vivacious captive may sometimes dance in his 
chains, his very mirth in such circumstances, stands before God, as an accusing angel against his enslaver. 

But who tell us of the extraordinary contentment and happiness of the slave? What traveller has explored 
the balmy regions of our Southern country and brought back “these glad tidings of joy”? Bring him on the 
platform, and bid him answer a few plain questions, we shall then be able to determine the weight and impor¬ 
tance that attach to his testimony. Is he a minister? Yes. Were you ever in a slave State, sir? Yes. May I inquire 
the object of your mission South? To preach the gospel, sir. Of what denominations are you? A Presbyterian, 
sir. To whom were you introduced? To the Rev. Dr. Plummer. Is he a slaveholder, sir? Yes, sir. Has slaves about 
his house? Yes, sir. Were you then the guest of Dr. Plummer? Yes, sir. Waited on by slaves while there? Yes, 
sir. Did you preach for Dr. Plummer? Yes, sir. Did you spend your nights at the great house, or at the quarter 
among the slaves? At the great house. You had, then, no social intercourse with the slaves? No, sir. You frat¬ 
ernized, then, wholly with the white portion of the population while there? Yes, sir. This is sufficient, sir; you 
can leave the platform. 

Nothing is more natural than that those who go into slave States, and enjoy the hospitality of slavehold¬ 
ers, should bring back favorable reports of the condition of the slave. If that ultra republican, the Hon. Lewis 
Cass could not return from the Court of France, without paying a compliment to royalty simply because 
King Louis Phillippe patted him on the shoulder, called him “friend,” and invited him to dinner, it is not to be 
expected that those hungry shadows of men in the shape of ministers, that go South, can escape a contamina¬ 
tion even more beguiling and insidious. Alas! for the weakness of poor human nature! “Pleased with a rattle, 
tickled with a straw! ” 

Why is it that all the reports of contentment and happiness among the slaves at the South come to us 
upon the authority of slaveholders, or (what is equally significant), of slaveholders’ friends? Why is it that 
we do not hear from the slaves direct? The answer to this question furnishes the darkest features in the 
American slave system. 
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Is is often said, by the opponents of the anti-slavery cause, that the condition of the people of Ireland 
is more deplorable than that of the American slaves. Far be it from me to underrate the sufferings of the 
Irish people. They have been long oppressed; and the same heart that prompts me to plead the cause of 
the American bondman, makes it impossible for me not to sympathize with the oppressed of all lands. 
Yet I must say that there is no analogy between the two cases. The Irishman is poor, but he is not a slave. 
He may be in rags, but he is not a slave. He is still the master of his own body, and can say with the poet, 
“The hand of Douglass is his own.” “The world is all before him, where to choose,” and poor as may be 
my opinion of the British Parliament, I cannot believe that it will ever sink to such a depth of infamy as to 
pass a law for the recapture of Fugitive Irishmen! The shame and scandal of kidnapping will long remain 
wholly monopolized by the American Congress! The Irishman has not only the liberty to emigrate from 
his country, but he has liberty at home. He can write, and speak, and co-operate for the attainment of his 
rights and the redress of his wrongs. 

The multitude can assembly upon all the green hills, and fertile plains of the Emerald Isle—they can 
pour our their grievances, and proclaim their wants without molestation; and the press, that “swiftwinged 
messenger,” can bear the tidings of their doing to the extreme bounds of the civilized world. They have 
their “Conciliation Hall” on the banks of the Liffey, their reform Clubs, and the newspapers; they pass 
resolutions, send forth addresses, and enjoy the right of petition. But how is it with the American slave? 
Where may he assemble? Where is his Conciliation Hall? Where are his newspapers? Where is his right of 
petition? Where is his freedom of speech? his liberty of the press? and his right of locomotion? He is said to 
be happy; happy men can speak. But ask the slave—what is his condition? —what his state of mind?—what 
he thinks of this enslavement? and you had as well address your inquiries to the silent dead. There comes 
no voice from the enslaved, we are left to gather his feelings by imagining what ours would be, were our 
souls in his soul’s stead. 

If there were no other fact descriptive of slavery, than that the slave is dumb, this alone would be sufficient 
to mark the slave system as a grant aggregation of human horrors. 

Most who are present will have observed that leading men, in this country, have been putting forth their 
skill to secure quiet to the nation. A system of measures to promote this object was adopted a few months 
ago in Congress. 

The result of those measures is known. Instead of quiet, they have produced alarm; instead of peace, they 
have brought us war, and so must ever be. 

While this nation is guilty of the enslavement of three millions of innocent men and women, it is as idle 
of think of having a sound and lasting peace, as it is to think there is no God, to take cognizance of the affairs 
of men. There can be no peace to the wicked while slavery continues in the land, it will be condemned, and 
while it is condemned there will be agitation; Nature must cease to be nature; Men must become monsters; 
Humanity must be transformed; Christianity must be exterminated; all ideas of justice, and the laws of eter¬ 
nal goodness must be utterly blotted out from the human soul, ere a system so foul and infernal can escape 
condemnation, or this guilty Republic can have a sound and enduring Peace. 
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Giuseppe Mazzini: On Nationality 

Date: 1852 

Giuseppe Mazzini was a leader of the Italian unification movement. As a law student at the University of 
Genoa, he was exposed to literature and political thought. His goal was that Italy be united as a republic. His 
activities led to his imprisonment by the government. In 1830 he chose to go into exile in Marseille, France, 
where he founded Young Italy, a patriotic society committed to republicanism and democracy. Its members 
swore to proselytize and fight for democracy, national independence, and unity, and to wage relentless war on 
tyrants. He saw the creation of a democratic Italian state as crucial to Italy’s development. 

Mazzini’s republicanism differentiated him from both the monarchists and the socialists. His philosophy 
called for cooperation across class lines. He believed that the unity of workers and employers—educated and 
uneducated—was an essential precondition for the triumph of democratic movements. 

Eventually, Italian unification did become a reality, but not as a democratic republic. It was united as 
a monarchy. 
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The following segments are excerpts from the original document. 

Europe no longer possesses unity of faith, of mission, or of aim. Such unity is a necessity in the world. 
Here, then, is the secret of the crisis. It is the duty of every one to examine and analyse calmly and care¬ 
fully the probable elements of this new unity. But those who persist in perpetuating, by violence or by 
Jesuitical compromise, the external observance of the old unity, only perpetuate the crisis, and render its 
issue more violent. 

There are in Europe two great questions; or, rather, the question of the transformation of authority, 
that is to say, of the Revolution, has assumed two forms; the question which all have agreed to call social, 
and the question of nationalities. The first is more exclusively agitated in France, the second in the heart of 
the other peoples of Europe. I say, which all have agreed to call social, because, generally speaking, every 
great revolution is so far social, that it cannot be accomplished either in the religious, political, or any 
other sphere, without affecting social relations, the sources and the distribution of wealth; but that which 
is only a secondary consequence in political revolutions is now the cause and the banner of the movement 
in France. The question there is now, above all, to establish better relations between labour and capital, 
between production and consumption, between the workman and the employer. 

It is probable that the European initiative, that which will give a new impulse to intelligence and to 
events, will spring from the question of nationalities. The social question may, in effect, although with 
difficulty, be partly resolved by a single people; it is an internal question for each, and the French Repub¬ 
licans of 1848 so understood it, when, determinately abandoning the European initiative, they placed 
Lamartine’s [Note: A French poet and politician] manifesto by the side of their aspirations towards the 
organisation of labour. The question of nationality can only be resolved by destroying the treaties of 1815, 
and changing the map of Europe and its public Law. The question of Nationalities, rightly understood, is 
the Alliance of the Peoples; the balance of powers based upon new foundations; the organisation of the 
work that Europe has to accomplish. . . . 

It was not for a material interest that the people of Vienna fought in 1848; in weakening the empire 
they could only lose power. It was not for an increase of wealth that the people of Lombardy fought in the 
same year; the Austrian Government had endeavoured in the year preceding to excite the peasants against 
the landed proprietors, as they had done in Gallicia; but everywhere they had failed. They struggled, they 
still struggle, as do Poland, Germany, and Hungary, for country and liberty; for a word inscribed upon 
a banner, proclaiming to the world that they also live, think, love, and labour for the benefit of all. They 
speak the same language, they bear about them the impress of consanguinity, they kneel beside the same 
tombs, they glory in the same tradition; and they demand to associate freely, without obstacles, without 
foreign domination, in order to elaborate and express their idea; to contribute their stone also to the great 
pyramid of history. It is something moral which they are seeking; and this moral something is in fact, even 
politically speaking, the most important question in the present state of things. It is the organisation of 
the European task. It is no longer the savage, hostile, quarrelsome nationality of two hundred years ago 
which is invoked by these peoples. The nationality . . . founded upon the following principle:-Whichever 
people, by its superiority of strength, and by its geographical position, can do us an injury, is our natural 
enemy; whichever cannot do us an injury, but can by the amount of its force and by its position injure our 
enemy, is our natural ally, -is the princely nationality of aristocracies or royal races. The nationality of 
the peoples has not these dangers; it can only be founded by a common effort and a common movement; 
sympathy and alliance will be its result. In principle, as in the ideas formerly laid down by the men influ¬ 
encing every national party, nationality ought only to be to humanity that which the division of labour is 
in a workshop-the recognised symbol of association; the assertion of the individuality of a human group 
called by its geographical position, its traditions, and its language, to fulfil a special function in the Euro¬ 
pean work of civilisation. 

The map of Europe has to be remade. This is the key to the present movement; herein lies the initia¬ 
tive. Before acting, the instrument for action must be organised; before building, the ground must be 
one’s own. The social idea cannot be realised under any form whatsoever before this reorganisation of 
Europe is effected; before the peoples are free to interrogate themselves; to express their vocation, and 
to assure its accomplishment by an alliance capable of substituting itself for the absolutist league which 
now reigns supreme. 
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The Gettysburg Address 

Date: November 19, 1863 

President Abraham Lincoln delivered the Gettysburg Address, one of his most memorable public speeches, 
on November 19, 1863. Lincoln’s brief remarks officially dedicated the Soldiers’ National Cemetery at Get¬ 
tysburg, Pennsylvania, where in July 1863 the Union Army of the Potomac bad won a major victory over the 
Confederate Army of Northern Virginia. At the conclusion of the battle, the battlefield contained the bodies 
of more than 7,500 soldiers. 

Lincoln’s opening sentences portray a new type of nation based on liberty and equality. He then portrays 
the events as a test as to whether this type of nation “can long endure. ” His summation essentially states 
“. . . that we here highly resolve that. . . [this new type, or form of government of the people] shall not perish 
from the earth. ” 

Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in 
Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great Civil War, testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a por¬ 
tion of that field, as the final-resting place of those who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But in a larger sense we can not dedicate—we can not consecrate—we can not hallow—this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor long remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us—that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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One Day under the Paris Commune 

Date: 1871 

According to the terms of the 1871 Treaty of Versailles, which ended the Franco-Prussian War, Prance ceded 
to Germany some 4,700 square miles of territory and agreed to pay 5 billion francs for indemnification 
within three years. The Red Republicans, or Communists, rebelled against these humiliating terms, and the 
capital fell into the hands of the Commune of Paris. By order of the national government the regular army 
was called in, and a second siege of Paris took place, infinitely more full of horrors than the previous one by 
the Germans. The government at length gained control, and the Third Republic was fully organized under 
the presidency of Louis-Adolphe Thiers. John Leighton, the author of the following extract, was in Paris at 
the time of the Commune. 

The following is an excerpt from the original document. 

Original spellings have been retained in this document. 

THE roaring of cannon close at hand, the whizzing of shells, volleys of musketry. I hear this in my sleep, 
and awake with a start. I dress and go out. I am told the troops have come in. “How? Where? When?” I ask 
of the National Guards who come rushing down the; street, crying out, “We are betrayed!” They, however, 
know but very little. They have come from the Trocadero, and have seen the red trousers of the soldiers in 
the distance. Fighting is going on near the viaduct of Auteuil, at the Champ de Mars. Did the assault take 
place last night or this morning? It is quite impossible to obtain any reliable information. Some talk of a civil 
engineer having made signals to the Versaillais; others say a captain in the navy was the first to enter Paris. 
Suddenly about thirty men rush into the streets, crying, “We must make a barricade. ” I turn back, fearing to 
be pressed into the service. The cannonading appears dreadfully near. A shell whistles over my head. I hear 
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some one say, “The batteries of Montmartre are bombarding the Arc de Triomphe”; and strangely enough, in 
this moment of horror and uncertainty, the thought crosses my mind that now the side of the arch on which is 
the bas-relief of Rude will be exposed to the shells. On the Boulevard there is only here and there a passenger 
hurrying along. The shops are closed; even the cafes are shut up; the harsh screech of the mitrailleuse grows 
louder and nearer. The battle seems to be close at hand, all round me. A thousand contradictory suppositions 
rush through my brain and hurry me along, and here on the Boulevard there is no one that can tell ne anything. 
I walk in the direction of the Madeleine, drawn there by a violent desire to know what is going on, which 
silences the voice of prudence. As I approach the Chaussee d’Antin, I perceive a multitude of men, women, 
and children running backwards and forwards, carrying paving-stones. A barricade is being thrown up; it is 
already more than three feet high. Suddenly I hear the offing of heavy wheels; I turn, and a strange sight is 
before me—a mass of women in rags, livid, horrible, and yet grand, with the Phrygian cap on their heads, and 
the skirts of their robes tied around their waists, were harnessed to a mitrailleuse, which they dragged along at 
full speed; other women pushing vigorously behind. The whole procession, in its somber colors, with dashes 
of red here and there, thunders past me; I follow it as fast as I can. The mitrailleuse draws up a little in front 
of the barricade, and is hailed with wild clamors by the insurgents. The Amazons are being unharnessed as I 
come up. “ Now,” said a young gamin, such as one used to see in the gallery of the Theatre Porte St.-Martin, 
“don’t you be acting the spy here, or I will break your head open as if you were a Versaillais.”—’’Don’t waste 
ammunition,” cried an old man with a long white beard—a patriarch of civil war—’’don’t waste ammunition; 
and as for the spy, let him help to carry paving-stones. Monsieur,” said he, turning to me with much polite¬ 
ness, “will you be so kind as to go and fetch those stones from the corner there?” 

I did as I was bid, although I thought, with anything but pleasure, that if at that moment the barricade 
were attacked and taken, I might be shot before I had the time to say, “Allow me to explain.” But the scene 
which surrounds me interests me in spite of myself. Those grim hags, with their red head-dresses, passing 
the stones I give them rapidly from hand to hand, the men who are building them up only leaving off for a 
moment now and then to swallow a cup of coffee, which a young girl prepares over a small tin stove; the 
rifles symmetrically piled; the barricade, which rises higher and higher; the solitude in which we are work¬ 
ing—only here and there a head appears at a window, and is quickly withdrawn; the ever-increasing noise 
of the battle; and, over all, the brightness of a dazzling morning sun—all this has something sinister, and yet 
horribly fascinating about it. While we are at work they talk; I listen. The Versaillais have been coming in all 
night. The Porte de la Muette and the Porte Dauphine have been surrendered by the 13th and the 113th bat¬ 
talions of the first arrondissement. “Those two numbers 13 will bring them ill luck,” says a woman. Vinoy 
is established at the Trocadero, and Douai at the Point du Jour: they continue to advance. The Champ de 
Mars has been taken from the Federals after two hours’ fighting. A battery is erected at the Arc de Triom¬ 
phe, which sweeps the Champs Elysees and bombards the Tuileries. A shell has fallen in the Rue du Marche 
Saint-Honore. In the Cours-la-Reine the 138th battalion stood bravely. The Tuileries is armed with guns, 
and shells the Arc de Triomphe. In the Avenue de Marigny the gendarmes have shot twelve Federals who had 
surrendered; their bodies are still lying on the pavement in front of the tobacconist’s. Rue de Sevres, the Ven- 
geurs de Flourens have put to flight a whole regiment of the line: the Vengeurs have sworn to resist to a man. 
They are fighting in the Champs Elysees, around the Ministere de la Guerre, and on the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann. Dombrowski has been killed at the Chateau de la Muette. The Versaillais have attacked the Western 
Saint-Lazare Station, and are marching towards the Pepiniere barracks. “We have been sold, betrayed, and 
surprised; but what does it matter, we will triumph. We want no more chiefs or generals; behind the bar¬ 
ricades every man is a marshal!” 

Close to Saint-Germain l’Auxerrois women are busy pulling down the wooden seats; children are rolling 
empty wine-barrels and carrying sacks of earth. As one nears the Hotel de Ville the barricades are higher, 
better armed, and better manned. All the Nationals here look ardent, resolved, and fierce. They say little, and 
do not shout at all. Two guards, seated on the pavement, are playing at picquet. I push on, and am allowed 
to pass. The barricades are terminated here, and I have nothing to fear from paving-stones. Looking up, I see 
that all the windows are closed, with the exception of one, where two old women are busy putting a mattress 
between the window and the shutter. A sentinel, mounting guard in front of the Cafe de la Compagnie du Gaz, 
cries out to me, “You can’t pass here!” 

I therefore seat myself at a table in front of the cafe, which has doubtless been left open by order, and 
where several officers are talking in a most animated manner. 

One of them rises and advances towards me. He asks me rudely what I am doing there. I will not allow 
myself to be abashed by his tone, but draw out my pass from my pocket and show it to him, without saying 
a word. “All right,” says he; and then seats himself by my side, and tells me, “ I know it already, that a part 
of the left bank of the river is occupied by the troops of the Assembly, that fighting is going on everywhere, 
and that the army on this side is gradually retreating.—Street fighting is our affair, you see,” he continues. 
“In such battles as that, the merest gamin from Belleville knows more about it than MacMahon ... It will 
be terrible. The enemy shoots the prisoners.” (For the last two months the Commune had been saying the 
same thing.) “We shall give no quarter.”—I ask him, “Is it Delescluze who is determined to resist?”—”Yes,” 
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he answers. “Lean forward a little. Look at those three windows to the left of the trophy. That is the Salle de 
PEtat-Major. Delescluze is there giving orders, signing commissions. He has not slept for three days. Just now 
I scarcely knew him, he was so worn out with fatigue. The Committee of Public Safety sits permanently in a 
room adjoining, making out proclamations and decrees.”—”Ha, ha!” said I, “decrees!”—”Yes, citizen, he has 
just decreed heroism!” The officer gives me several other bits of information: tells me that “Lullier this very 
morning has had thirty refractaires shot, and that Rigault has gone to Mazas to look after the hostages.” 

While he is talking, I try to see what is going on in the Place de l’Hotel de Ville. Two or three thousand 
Federals are there, some seated, some lying on the ground. A lively discussion is going on. Several little barrels 
are standing about on chairs; the men are continually getting up and crowding round the barrels, some have 
no glasses, but drink in the palms of their hands. Women walk up and down in bands, gesticulating wildly. 
The men shout, the women shriek. Mounted expresses gallop out of the Hotel, some in the direction of the 
Bastille, some towards the Place de la Concorde. The latter fly past us crying out, “All’s well! “ A man comes 
out on the balcony of the Hotel de Ville and addresses he crowd. All the Federals start to their feet enthusias¬ 
tically. —’’That’s Valles,” says my neighbor to me. I had already recognized him. I frequently saw him in the 
students’ quarter in a little cremerie in the Rue Serpente. He was given to making verses, rather bad ones by 
the bye; I remember one in particular, a panegyric on a green coat. They used to say he had a situation as a 
professional mourner. His face even then wore a bitter and violent expression. He left poetry for journalism, 
and then journalism for politics. Today he is spouting forth at a window of the Hotel de Ville. I cannot catch 
a word of what he says; but as he retires he is wildly applauded. Such applause pains me sadly. I feel that these 
men and these women are mad for blood, and will know how to die. Alas! how many dead and dying already! 
Neither the cannonading nor the musketry has ceased an instant. 

I now see a number of women walk out of the Hotel, the crowd makes room for them to pass. They come 
our way. They are dressed in black, and have black crape tied round their arms and a red cockade in their 
bonnets. My friend the officer tells me that they are the governesses who have taken the places of the nuns. 
Then he walks up to them and says, “Have you succeeded? “—”Yes,” answers one of them, “here is our 
commission. The school-children are to be employed in making sacks and filling them with earth, the eldest 
ones are to load the rifles behind the barricades. They will receive rations like National Guards, and a pension 
will be given to the mothers of those who die for the republic. They are mad to fight, I assure you. We have 
made them work hard during the last month; this will be their holiday!” The woman who says this is young 
and pretty, and speaks; with a sweet smile on her lips. I shudder. Suddenly two staff officers appear and ride 
furiously up to the Hotel de Ville; they have come from the Place Vendome. An instant later and the trumpets 
sound. The companies form in the Place, and great agitation reigns in the Hotel. Men rush in and out. The 
officers who are in the cafe where I am get up instantly, and go to take their places at the head of their men. A 
rumor spreads that the Versaillais have taken the barricades on the Place de la Concorde.—”By Jove! I think 
you had better go home,” says my neighbor to me, as he clasps his sword-belt; “we shall have hot work here, 
and that shortly.” I think it prudent to follow this advice. 

One glance at the Place before I go. The companies of Federals have just started off by the Rue de Rivoli 
and the quays at a quick march, crying, “Vive la Commune!” a ferocious joy beaming in their faces. A young 
man, almost a lad, lags a little behind; a woman rushes up to him, and lays hold of his collar, screaming, 
“Well, and you! are you not going to get yourself killed with the others?” 

I reach the Rue Vieille-du-Temple, where another barricade is being built up. I place a paving-stone upon it 
and pass on. Soon I see open shops and passengers in the streets. This tradesmen’s quarter seems to have outlived 
the riot of Paris. Here one might almost forget the frightful civil war which wages so near, if the conversation of 
those around did not betray the anguish of the speakers, and if you did not hear the cannon roaring out unceas¬ 
ingly, “People of Paris, listen to me! I am ruining your houses. Listen to me! I am killing your children.” 

On the Boulevards more barricades; some nearly finished, others scarcely commenced. One constructed 
near the Porte Saint-Martin looks formidable. That spot seems destined to be the theater of bloody scenes, 
of riot and revolution. In 1852, corpses lay piled up behind the railing, and all the pavement was tinged with 
blood. I return home profoundly sad; I can scarcely think—I feel in a dream, and am tired to death; my eyelids 
droop of themselves; I am like one of those houses there with closed shutters. 

Near the Gymnase I meet a friend who I thought was at Versailles. We shake hands sadly. “When did you 
come back?” I ask.—’’Today; I followed the troops.” —Then turning back with me he tells me what he has 
seen. He had a pass, and walked into Paris behind the artillery and the line, as far as the Trocadero, where the 
soldiers halted to take up their line of battle. Not a single man was visible along the whole length of the quays. 
At the Champ de Mars he did not see any insurgents. The musketry seemed very violent near Vaugirard on 
the Pont Royal and around the Palais de l’lndustrie. Shells from Montmartre repeatedly fell on the quays. He 
could not see much, however, only the smoke in the distance. Not a soul did he meet. Such frightful noise in 
such solitude was fearful. He continued his way under the shelter of the parapet. On one place he saw some 
gamins cutting huge pieces of flesh off the dead body of a horse that was lying in the path. There must have 
been fighting there. Down by the water a man fishing while two shells fell in the river, a little higher up, a yard 
or two from the shore. Then he thought it prudent to get nearer to the Palais de l’lndustrie. The fighting was 
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nearly over then, but not quite. The Champs Elysees was melancholy in the extreme; not a soul was there. This 
was only too literally true, for several corpses lay on the ground. He saw a soldier of the line lying beneath 
a tree, his forehead covered with blood. The man opened his mouth as if to speak as he heard the sound of 
footsteps, the eyelids quivered and then there was a shiver, and all was over. 

My friend walked slowly away. He saw trees thrown down and bronze lamp-posts broken; glass crackled 
under his feet as he passed near the ruined kiosques. Every now and then turning his head he saw shells from 
Montmartre fall on the Arc de Triomphe and break off large fragments of stone. Near the Tuileries was a 
confused mass of soldiery against a background of smoke. Suddenly he heard the whizzing of a ball and saw 
the branch of a tree fall. From one end of the avenue to the other, no one; the road glistened white in the sun. 
Many dead were to be seen lying about as he crossed the Champs Elysees. All the streets to the left were full 
of soldiery; there had been fighting there, but it was over now. The insurgents had retreated in the direction 
of the Madeleine. In many places tricolor flags were hanging from the windows, and women were smiling 
and waving their handkerchiefs to the troops. The presence of the soldiery seemed to reassure everybody. The 
concierges were seated before their doors with pipes in their mouths, recounting to attentive listeners the perils 
from which they had escaped; how balls pierced the mattresses put up at the windows, and how the Federals 
had got into the houses to hide. One said, “I found three of them in my court; I told a lieutenant they were 
there, and he had them shot. But I wish they would take them away; I cannot keep dead bodies in my house.” 
Another was talking with some soldiers, and pointing out a house to them. Four men and a corporal went into 
the place indicated, and an instant afterwards my friend heard the cracking of rifles. The concierge rubbed his 
hands and winked at the bystanders, while another was saying, “They respect nothing, those Federals; during 
the battle they came in to steal. They wanted to take away my clothes, my linen, everything I have; but I told 
them to leave that, that it was not good enough for them, that they ought to go up to the first floor, where they 
would find clocks and plate, and I gave them the key. Well, messieurs, you would never believe what they have 
done, the rascals! They took the key and went and pillaged everything on the first floor! “ My friend had heard 
enough, and passed on. The agitation everywhere was very great. The soldiers went hither and thither, rang the 
bells, went into the houses and brought out with them pale-faced prisoners. The inhabitants continued to smile 
politely but grimly. Here and there dead bodies were lying in the road. A man who was pushing a truck allowed 
one of the wheels to pass over a corpse that was lying with its head on the curbstone. “Bah! “ said he, “it won’t 
do him any harm.” The dead and wounded were, however, being carried away as quickly as possible. 

The cannon had now ceased roaring, and the fight was still going on close at hand—at the Tuileries doubt¬ 
less. The townspeople were tranquil and the soldiery disdainful. A strange contrast; all these good citizens 
smiling and chatting, and the soldiers, who had come to save them at the peril of their lives, looking down 
upon them with the most careless indifference. My friend reached the Boulevard Haussmann; there the corpses 
were in large numbers. He counted thirty in less than a hundred yards. Some were lying under the doorways; 
a dead woman was seated on the bottom stair of one of the houses. Near the church of “Fa Trinite” were two 
guns, the reports from which were deafening; several of the shells fell in a bathing establishment in the Rue 
Taitbout opposite the Boulevard. On the Boulevard itself, not a person was to be seen. Here and there dark 
masses, corpses doubtless. However, the moment the noise of the report of a gun had died away, and while 
the gunners were reloading, heads were thrust out from doors to see what damage had been done—to count 
the number of trees broken, benches torn up, and kiosques overturned. From some of the windows rifles were 
fired. My friend then reached the street he lived in and went home. He was told during the morning they had 
violently bombarded the College Chaptal, where the Zouaves of the Commune had fortified themselves; but 
the engagement was not a long one, they made several prisoners and shot the rest. 

My friend shut himself up at home, determined not to go out. But his impatience to see and hear what was 
going on forced him into the streets again. The Pepiniere barracks were occupied by troops of the line; he was 
able to get to the New Opera without trouble, leaving the Madeleine, where dreadful fighting was going on, to 
the right. On the way were to be seen piled muskets, soldiers sitting and lying about, and corpses everywhere. 
He then managed, without incurring too much danger, to reach the Boulevards, where the insurgents, who 
were then very numerous, had not yet been attacked. He worked for some little time at the barricade, and then 
was allowed to pass on. It was thus that we had met. Just as we were about to turn up the Faubourg Mont¬ 
martre a man rushed up saying that three hundred Federals had taken refuge in the church of the Madeleine, 
followed by gensdarmes, and had gone on fighting for more than an hour. “Now,” he finished up by saying, 
“if the cure were to return, he would find plenty of people to bury!” 

I am now at home. Evening has come at last; I am jotting down these notes just as they come into my 
head. I am too much fatigued both in mind and body to attempt to put my thoughts into order. The cannon¬ 
ading is incessant, and the fusillade also. I pity those that died, and those that kill! Oh! poor Paris, when will 
experience make you wiser? 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Charles Darwin: The Descent of Man 

Date: 1871 

Charles Darwin, an English biologist, was one of a number of scientists considering theories of evolution. He 
published On the Origin of Species in 1859 and set forth his theory that animals evolved through variation 
and natural selection of those most fit to survive in particular environments. In The Descent of Man (1871) 
he applied his theory directly to the question of human beings. Far from standing aside from the social, racial 
and religious consequences of his theories, Darwin, as we see below, jumped right into the fray. 

The following segments are excerpts from the original document. 

The main conclusion here arrived at, and now held by many naturalists who are well competent to form 
a sound judgment, is that man is descended from some less highly organised form. The grounds upon which 
this conclusion rests will never be shaken, for the close similarity between man and the lower animals in 
embryonic development, as well as in innumerable points of structure and constitution, both of high and 
of the most trifling importance,—the rudiments which he retains, and the abnormal revisions to which he 
is occasionally liable,—are facts which cannot be disputed. They have long been known, but until recently 
they told us nothing with respect to the origin of man. Now when viewed by the light of our knowledge of 
the whole organic world their meaning is unmistakable. The great principle of evolution stands up clear and 
firm, when these groups of facts are considered in connection with others, such as the mutual affinities of the 
members of the same group, their geographical distribution in past and present times, and their geological 
succession. It is incredible that all these facts should speak falsely. He who is not content to look, like a sav¬ 
age, at the phenomena of nature as disconnected, cannot any longer believe that man is the work of a sepa¬ 
rate act of creation. He will be forced to admit that the close resemblance of the embryo of man to that, for 
instance, of a dog—the construction of his skull, limbs and whole frame on the same plan with that of other 
mammals, independently of the uses to which the parts may be put—the occasional re-appearance of various 
structures, for instance of several muscles, which man does not normally possess, but which are common to 
the Quadrumana—and a crowd of analogous facts—all point in the plainest manner to the conclusion that 
man is the co-descendant with other mammals of a common progenitor. 

We have seen that man incessantly presents individual differences in all parts of his body and in his men¬ 
tal faculties. These differences or variations seem to be induced by the same general causes, and to obey the 
same laws as with the lower animals. In both cases similar laws of inheritance prevail. Man tends to increase 
at a greater rate than his means of subsistence; consequently he is occasionally subjected to a severe struggle 
for existence, and natural selection will have effected whatever lies within its scope. A succession of strongly- 
marked variations of a similar nature is by no means requisite; slight fluctuating differences in the individual 
suffice for the work of natural selection; not that we have any reason to suppose that in the same species, all 
parts of the organisation tend to vary to the same degree. 

By considering the embryological structure of man,—the homologies which he presents with the lower 
animals,—the rudiments which he retains,—and the reversions to which he is liable, we can partly recall in 
imagination the former condition of our early progenitors; and can approximately place them in their proper 
place in the zoological series. We thus learn that man is descended from a hairy, tailed quadruped, probably 
arboreal in its habits, and an inhabitant of the Old World. This creature, if its whole structure had been exam¬ 
ined by a naturalist, would have been classed amongst the Quadrumana, as surely as the still more ancient 
progenitor of the Old and New World monkeys. The Quadrumana and all the higher mammals are prob¬ 
ably derived from an ancient marsupial animal, and this through a long line of diversified forms, from some 
amphibian-like creature, and this again from some fish-like animal. In the dim obscurity of the past we can 
see that the early progenitor of all the Vertebrata must have been an aquatic animal, provided with branchiae, 
with the two sexes united in the same individual, and with the most important organs of the body (such as 
the brain and heart) imperfectly or not at all developed. This animal seems to have been more like the larvae 
of the existing marine Ascidians than any other known form. 

The high standard of our intellectual powers and moral disposition is the greatest difficulty which pres¬ 
ents itself, after we have been driven to this conclusion on the origin of man. But every one who admits the 
principle of evolution, must see that the mental powers of the higher animals, which are the same in kind with 
those of man, though so different in degree, are capable of advancement. . . . 

The moral nature of man has reached its present standard, partly through the advancement of his rea¬ 
soning powers and consequently of a just public opinion, but especially from his sympathies having been 
rendered more tender and widely diffused through the effects of habit, example, instruction, and reflection. It 
is not improbable that after long practice virtuous tendencies may be inherited. With the more civilised races, 
the conviction of the existence of an all-seeing Deity has had a potent influence on the advance of morality. 
Ultimately man does not accept the praise or blame of his fellows as his sole guide though few escape this 
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influence, but his habitual convictions, controlled by reason, afford him the safest rule. His conscience then 
becomes the supreme judge and monitor. Nevertheless the first foundation or origin of the moral sense lies in 
the social instincts, including sympathy; and these instincts no doubt were primarily gained, as in the case of 
the lower animals, through natural selection. 

The belief in God has often been advanced as not only the greatest but the most complete of all the dis¬ 
tinctions between man and the lower animals, ft is however impossible, as we have seen, to maintain that this 
belief is innate or instinctive in man. On the other hand a belief in all-pervading spiritual agencies seems to be 
universal, and apparently follows from a considerable advance in man’s reason, and from a still greater advance 
in his faculties of imagination, curiosity and wonder. 1 am aware that the assumed instinctive belief in God has 
been used by many persons as an argument for His existence. But this is a rash argument, as we should thus 
be compelled to believe in the existence of many cruel and malignant spirits, only a little more powerful than 
man; for the belief in them is far more general than in a beneficent Deity. The idea of a universal and beneficent 
Creator does not seem to arise in the mind of man, until he has been elevated by long-continued culture. . . . 

I am aware that the conclusions arrived at in this work will be denounced by some as highly irreligious; 
but he who denounces them is bound to shew why it is more irreligious to explain the origin of man as a 
distinct species by descent from some lower form, through the laws of variation and natural selection, than 
to explain the birth of the individual through the laws of ordinary reproduction. The birth both of the species 
and of the individual are equally parts of that grand sequence of events, which our minds refuse to accept 
as the result of blind chance. The understanding revolts at such a conclusion, whether or not we are able to 
believe that every slight variation of structure,—the union of each pair in marriage,—the dissemination of 
each seed,—and other such events, have all been ordained for some special purpose. 

Sexual selection has been treated at great length in this work, for, as I have attempted to shew, it has 
played an important part in the history of the organic world. I am aware that much remains doubtful, but I 
have endeavoured to give a fair view of the whole case. In the lower divisions of the animal kingdom, sexual 
selection seems to have done nothing: such animals are often affixed for life to the same spot, or have the sexes 
combined in the same individual, or what is still more important, their perceptive and intellectual faculties 
are not sufficiently advanced to allow of the feelings of love and jealousy, or of the exertion of choice. When, 
however, we come to the Arthropoda and Vertebrata, even to the lowest classes in these two great Sub-King¬ 
doms, sexual selection has effected much. . . . 

Sexual selection depends on the success of certain individuals over others of the same sex, in relation to the 
propagation of the species; whilst natural selection depends on the success of both sexes, at all ages, in relation 
to the general conditions of life. The sexual struggle is of two kinds; in the one it is between the individuals of the 
same sex, generally the males, in order to drive away or kill their rivals, the females remaining passive; whilst in 
the other, the struggle is likewise between the individuals of the same sex, in order to excite or charm those of the 
opposite sex, generally the females, which no longer remain passive, but select the more agreeable partners. . . . 

The main conclusion arrived at in this work, namely that man is descended from some lowly organised form, 
will, I regret to think, be highly distasteful to many. But there can hardly be a doubt that we are descended from 
barbarians. The astonishment which I felt on first seeing a party of Fuegians on a wild and broken shore will never 
be forgotten by me, for the reflection at once rushed into my mind—such were our ancestors. These men were 
absolutely naked and bedaubed with paint, their long hair was tangled, their mouths frothed with excitement, and 
their expression was wild, startled, and distrustful. They possessed hardly any arts, and like wild animals lived 
on what they could catch; they had no government, and were merciless to every one not of their own small tribe. 
He who has seen a savage in his native land will not feel much shame, if forced to acknowledge that the blood of 
some more humble creature flows in his veins. For my own part I would as soon be descended from that heroic 
little monkey, who braved his dreaded enemy in order to save the life of his keeper, or from that old baboon, 
who descending from the mountains, carried away in triumph his young comrade from a crowd of astonished 
dogs—as from a savage who delights to torture his enemies, offers up bloody sacrifices, practises infanticide with¬ 
out remorse, treats his wives like slaves, knows no decency, and is haunted by the grossest superstitions. 

Man may be excused for feeling some pride at having risen, though not through his own exertions, to 
the very summit of the organic scale; and the fact of his having thus risen, instead of having been aboriginally 
placed there, may give him hope for a still higher destiny in the distant future. But we are not here concerned 
with hopes or fears, only with the truth as far as our reason permits us to discover it; and I have given the evi¬ 
dence to the best of my ability. We must, however, acknowledge, as it seems to me, that man with all his noble 
qualities, with sympathy which feels for the most debased, with benevolence which extends not only to other 
men but to the humblest living creature, with his god-like intellect which has penetrated into the movements 
and constitution of the solar system—with all these exalted powers—Man still bears in his bodily frame the 
indelible stamp of his lowly origin. 
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Kingdom of Choson (Korea) Treaty 

Date: May 22, 1882 

The Kingdom of Choson Treaty was unique in that it was framed not as a relationship between two 
governments but between two heads of state: “There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the 
President of the United States and the King of Chosen [Choson],” then secondarily between “the citizens and 
subjects of their respective Governments.” Scholars regard the treaty as one of the more enlightened docu¬ 
ments of 19th-century East-West relations. The treaty was signed by the United States and the kingdom of 
Choson, at Yin Chuen, Choson (present-day Korea). 

Korea was the last of the three major Asian empires, after China and Japan, with which the United States 
established commercial relations. In addition to the customary articles establishing trade and diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between the countries, there were articles specifically prohibiting the opium trade and controlling trade 
in foodstuffs (at critical times), arms and munitions, and an article that encouraged cultural exchange: 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document. 

VII The Governments of the United States and of Chosen mutually agree and undertake that subjects 
of Chosen shall not be permitted to import opium into any of the ports of the United States, and citizens of 
the United States shall not be permitted to import opium into any of the open ports of Chosen, to transport 
it from one open port to another open port, or to traffic in it in Chosen. This absolute prohibition, which 
extends to vessels owned by the citizens or subjects of either Power, to foreign vessels employed by them, and 
to vessels owned by the citizens or subjects of either Power, and employed by other persons for the transpor¬ 
tation of opium, shall be enforced by appropriate legislation on the part of the United States and of Chosen, 
and offenders against it shall be severely punished. 

VIII Whenever the Government of Chosen shall have reason to apprehend a scarcity of food within the 
limits of the kingdom, His Majesty may by Decree temporarily prohibit the export of all breadstuffs, and 
such Decree shall be binding on all citizens of the United States in Chosen upon due notice having been given 
them by the authorities of Chosen through the proper officers of the United States; but it is to be understood 
that the exportation of rice and breadstuffs of every description is prohibited from the open port of Yin- 
Chuen. 

Chosen having of old prohibited the exportation of red ginseng, if citizens of the United States clandes¬ 
tinely purchase it for export, it shall be confiscated and the offenders punished. 

IX Purchase of cannon, small arms, swords, gunpowder, shot, and all munitions of war is permitted 
only to officials of the Government of Chosen, and they may be imported by citizens of the United States only 
under a written permit from the authorities of Chosen. If these articles are clandestinely imported, they shall 
be confiscated, and the offending party shall be punished. 

A provision was also included that specifically encouraged cidtural exchange: 

XI Students of either nationality, who may proceed to the country of the other, in order to study the lan¬ 
guage, literature, law, or arts, shall be given all possible protection and assistance in evidence of cordial goodwill. 
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Andrew Carnegie: "The Gospel of Wealth" 

Date: 1889 


Andrew Carnegie was a successful businessman, with his fortune derived from supplying iron and steel to 
railroads. Nevertheless, Carnegie recalled his roots as a young radical in Scotland. He developed the idea 
of the gospel of wealth. As a Social Darwinist, he believed wealth was a natural phenomenon, but he also 
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believed that it imposed a social obligation on those who gained it. He bequeathed much of his fortune to 
founding libraries and to supporting international efforts to establish peace. 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document. 

The problem of our age is the administration of wealth, so that the ties of brotherhood may still bind 
together the rich and poor in harmonious relationship. The conditions of human life have not only been 
changed, but revolutionized, within the past few hundred years. In former days there was little difference 
between the dwelling, dress, food, and environment of the chief and those of his retainers. . . . The contrast 
between the palace of the millionaire and the cottage of the laborer with us today measures the change which 
has come with civilization. 

This change, however, is not to be deplored, but welcomed as highly beneficial. It is well, nay, essential 
for the progress of the race, that the houses of some should be homes for all that is highest and best in litera¬ 
ture and the arts, and for all the refinements of civilization, rather than that none should be so. Much better 
this great irregularity than universal squalor. Without wealth there can be no Maecenas [Note: a rich Roman 
patron of the arts]. The “good old times” were not good old times. Neither master nor servant was as well 
situated then as to day. A relapse to old conditions would be disastrous to both-not the least so to him who 
serves-and would sweep away civilization with it. . . . 

We start, then, with a condition of affairs under which the best interests of the race are promoted, but 
which inevitably gives wealth to the few. Thus far, accepting conditions as they exist, the situation can be 
surveyed and pronounced good. The question then arises-and, if the foregoing be correct, it is the only ques¬ 
tion with which we have to deal-What is the proper mode of administering wealth after the laws upon which 
civilization is founded have thrown it into the hands of the few? And it is of this great question that I believe 
I offer the true solution. It will be understood that fortunes are here spoken of, not moderate sums saved by 
many years of effort, the returns from which are required for the comfortable maintenance and education of 
families. This is not wealth, but only competence, which it should be the aim of all to acquire. 

There are but three modes in which surplus wealth can be disposed of. It can be left to the families of the 
decedents; or it can be bequeathed for public purposes; or, finally, it can be administered during their lives 
by its possessors. Under the first and second modes most of the wealth of the world that has reached the few 
has hitherto been applied. Let us in turn consider each of these modes. The first is the most injudicious. In 
monarchial countries, the estates and the greatest portion of the wealth are left to the first son, that the vanity 
of the parent may be gratified by the thought that his name and title are to descend to succeeding genera¬ 
tions unimpaired. The condition of this class in Europe today teaches the futility of such hopes or ambitions. 
The successors have become impoverished through their follies or from the fall in the value of land. . . . Why 
should men leave great fortunes to their children? If this is done from affection, is it not misguided affection? 
Observation teaches that, generally speaking, it is not well for the children that they should be so burdened. 
Neither is it well for the state. Beyond providing for the wife and daughters moderate sources of income, and 
very moderate allowances indeed, if any, for the sons, men may well hesitate, for it is no longer questionable 
that great sums bequeathed oftener work more for the injury than for the good of the recipients. Wise men 
will soon conclude that, for the best interests of the members of their families and of the state, such bequests 
are an improper use of their means. 

. . .As to the second mode, that of leaving wealth at death for public uses, it may be said that this is only a 
means for the disposal of wealth, provided a man is content to wait until he is dead before it becomes of much 
good in the world. . . . The cases are not few in which the real object sought by the testator is not attained, 
nor are they few in which his real wishes are thwarted. . . . 

The growing disposition to tax more and more heavily large estates left at death is a cheering indica¬ 
tion of the growth of a salutary change in public opinion. ... Of all forms of taxation, this seems the wisest. 
Men who continue hoarding great sums all their lives, the proper use of which for public ends would work 
good to the community, should be made to feel that the community, in the form of the state, cannot thus be 
deprived of its proper share. By taxing estates heavily at death, the state marks its condemnation of the selfish 
millionaire’s unworthy life. . . . This policy would work powerfully to induce the rich man to attend to the 
administration of wealth during his life, which is the end that society should always have in view, as being that 
by far most fruitful for the people. . . . There remains, then, only one mode of using great fortunes: but in this 
way we have the true antidote for the temporary unequal distribution of wealth, the reconciliation of the rich 
and the poor-a reign of harmony-another ideal, differing, indeed from that of the Communist in requiring only 
the further evolution of existing conditions, not the total overthrow of our civilization. It is founded upon 
the present most intense individualism, and the race is prepared to put it in practice by degrees whenever it 
pleases. Under its sway we shall have an ideal state, in which the surplus wealth of the few will become, in 
the best sense, the property of the many, because administered for the common good, and this wealth, passing 
through the hands of the few, can be made a much more potent force for the elevation of our race than if it 
had been distributed in small sums to the people themselves. Even the poorest can be made to see this, and to 
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agree that great sums gathered by some of their fellowcitizens and spent for public purposes, from which the 
masses reap the principal benefit, are more valuable to them than if scattered among them through the course 
of many years in trifling amounts. 

. . .This, then, is held to be the duty of the man of Wealth: First, to set an example of modest, unostenta¬ 
tious living, shunning display or extravagance; to provide moderately for the legitimate wants of those depen¬ 
dent upon him; and after doing so to consider all surplus revenues which come to him simply as trust funds, 
which he is called upon to administer, and strictly bound as a matter of duty to administer in the manner which, 
in his judgment, is best calculated to produce the most beneficial result for the community-the man of wealth 
thus becoming the sole agent and trustee for his poorer brethren, bringing to their service his superior wisdom, 
experience, and ability to administer-doing for them better than they would or could do for themselves. 
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Pope Leo XIIPs Rerum Novarum 

Date: May 15, 1891 

The Rerum Novarum (Of New Things) was an encyclical issued by Pope Leo XIII. It was an open letter, passed 
on to all Catholic bishops, that addressed the condition of the working class. It discussed the relationships 
between government, business, labor, and the church. 

It supported the rights of labor to form unions, and rejected socialism, pointing out that, “. . . perpetual 
conflict necessarily produces confusion and savage barbarity. ” It spoke directly to the duties and responsibili¬ 
ties of the wealthy owners and masters of labor, or employers. This encyclical is generally accepted to be the 
founding document of Christian Democracy. 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document. 

RERUM NOVARUM 

ENCYCLICAL OF POPE LEO XIII ON CAPITAL AND LABOR 

To Our Venerable Brethren the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, and other ordinaries of places 
having Peace and Communion with the Apostolic See. 

Rights and Duties of Capital and Labor 

That the spirit of revolutionary change, which has long been disturbing the nations of the world, should 
have passed beyond the sphere of politics and made its influence felt in the cognate sphere of practical eco¬ 
nomics is not surprising. The elements of the conflict now raging are unmistakable, in the vast expansion 
of industrial pursuits and the marvellous discoveries of science; in the changed relations between masters 
and workmen; in the enormous fortunes of some few individuals, and the utter poverty of the masses; the 
increased self reliance and closer mutual combination of the working classes; as also, finally, in the prevailing 
moral degeneracy. The momentous gravity of the state of things now obtaining fills every mind with painful 
apprehension; wise men are discussing it; practical men are proposing schemes; popular meetings, legislatures, 
and rulers of nations are all busied with it - actually there is no question which has taken deeper hold on the 
public mind. 

Highlights of the encyclical 
Paragraph 19: 

The great mistake made in regard to the matter now under consideration is to take up with the notion that 
class is naturally hostile to class, and that the wealthy and the working men are intended by nature to live in 
mutual conflict. So irrational and so false is this view that the direct contrary is the truth. Just as the symmetry 
of the human frame is the result of the suitable arrangement of the different parts of the body, so in a State 
is it ordained by nature that these two classes should dwell in harmony and agreement, so as to maintain the 
balance of the body politic. Each needs the other: capital cannot do without labor, nor labor without capital. 
Mutual agreement results in the beauty of good order, while perpetual conflict necessarily produces confusion 
and savage barbarity. Now, in preventing such strife as this, and in uprooting it, the efficacy of Christian insti- 
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tutions is marvellous and manifold. First of all, there is no intermediary more powerful than religion (whereof 
the Church is the interpreter and guardian) in drawing the rich and the working class together, by reminding 
each of its duties to the other, and especially of the obligations of justice. 

Paragraph 20: 

Of these duties, the following bind the proletarian and the worker: fully and faithfully to perform the work 
which has been freely and equitably agreed upon; never to injure the property, nor to outrage the person, of 
an employer; never to resort to violence in defending their own cause, nor to engage in riot or disorder; and to 
have nothing to do with men of evil principles, who work upon the people with artful promises of great results, 
and excite foolish hopes which usually end in useless regrets and grievous loss. The following duties bind the 
wealthy owner and the employer: not to look upon their work people as their bondsmen, but to respect in every 
man his dignity as a person ennobled by Christian character. They are reminded that, according to natural 
reason and Christian philosophy, working for gain is creditable, not shameful, to a man, since it enables him 
to earn an honorable livelihood; but to misuse men as though they were things in the pursuit of gain, or to 
value them solely for their physical powers - that is truly shameful and inhuman. Again justice demands that, 
in dealing with the working man, religion and the good of his soul must be kept in mind. Hence, the employer 
is bound to see that the worker has time for his religious duties; that he be not exposed to corrupting influ¬ 
ences and dangerous occasions; and that he be not led away to neglect his home and family, or to squander his 
earnings. Furthermore, the employer must never tax his work people beyond their strength, or employ them 
in work unsuited to their sex and age. His great and principal duty is to give every one what is just. Doubtless, 
before deciding whether wages are fair, many things have to be considered; but wealthy owners and all masters 
of labor should be mindful of this - that to exercise pressure upon the indigent and the destitute for the sake 
of gain, and to gather one’s profit out of the need of another, is condemned by all laws, human and divine. 
To defraud any one of wages that are his due is a great crime which cries to the avenging anger of Heaven. 
“Behold, the hire of the laborers... which by fraud has been kept back by you, crieth; and the cry of them hath 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” (The Bible - James 5:4) Lastly, the rich must religiously refrain 
from cutting down the workmen’s earnings, whether by force, by fraud, or by usurious dealing; and with all 
the greater reason because the laboring man is, as a rule, weak and unprotected, and because his slender means 
should in proportion to their scantiness be accounted sacred. Were these precepts carefully obeyed and fol¬ 
lowed out, would they not be sufficient of themselves to keep under all strife and all its causes? 
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Theodor Herzl: On the Jewish State 

Date: 1896 

Jewish leaders had advocated the return of Jews to Palestine for many years before Theodor Herzl wrote, The 
Jewish State, a pamphlet defining the movement. Herzl’s arguments led to a more defned political movement, 
aiming at the establishment of a homeland in Palestine. Herzl convened the first Zionist Congress in 1897, the 
year after the publication of his pamphlet. Herzl was willing to consider other locations than Palestine for the 
homeland, and investigated other possibilities, including lands in what is now the nation of Uganda. 

The following segments are excerpts from the original document. 

The idea which I have developed in this pamphlet is a very old one: it is the restoration of the Jewish State. 
The world resounds with outcries against the Jews, and these outcries have awakened the slumbering idea. 

WE ARE A PEOPLE—ONE PEOPLE. 

We have honestly endeavored everywhere to merge ourselves in the social life of surrounding communities 
and to preserve the faith of our fathers. We are not permitted to do so. In vain are we loyal patriots, our loy¬ 
alty in some places running to extremes; in vain do we make the same sacrifices of life and property as our 
fellowcitizens; in vain do we strive to increase the fame of our native land in science and art, or her wealth by 
trade and commerce. In countries where we have lived for centuries we are still cried down as strangers, and 
often by those whose ancestors were not yet domiciled in the land where Jews had already had experience of 
suffering. The majority may decide which are the strangers; for this, as indeed every point which arises in the 
relations between nations, is a question of might. I do not here surrender any portion of our prescriptive right, 
when I make this statement merely in my own name as an individual. In the world as it now is and for an 
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indefinite period will probably remain, might precedes right. It is useless, therefore, for us to be loyal patriots, 
as were the Huguenotsl who were forced to emigrate. If we could only be left in peace. . . . 

[However,] oppression and persecution cannot exterminate us. No nation on earth has survived such 
struggles and sufferings as we have gone through. Jew-baiting has merely stripped off our weaklings; the 
strong among us were invariably true to their race when persecution broke out against them. . . . 

However much I may worship personality—powerful individual personality in statesmen, inventors, art¬ 
ists, philosophers, or leaders, as well as the collective personality of a historic group of human beings, which 
we call a nation—however much I may worship personality, I do not regret its disappearance. Whoever can, 
will, and must perish, let him perish. But the distinctive nationality of Jews neither can, will, nor must be 
destroyed. It cannot be destroyed, because extrenal enemies consolidate it. It will not be destroyed; this is 
shown during two thousand years of appalling suffering. It must not be destroyed. . . . Whole branches of 
Judaism may wither and fall, but the trunk will remain. 

THE JEWISH QUESTION 

No one can deny the gravity of the situation of the Jews. Wherever they live in perceptible numbers, they are 
more or less persecuted. Their equality before the law, granted by statute, has become practically a dead letter. 
They are debarred from filling even moderately high positions, either in the army, or in any public or private 
capacity. And attempts are made to thrust them out of business also: “Don’t buy from Jews!” 

Attacks in Parliaments, in assemblies, in the press, in the pulpit, in the street, on journeys-for example, 
their exclusion from certain hotels-even in places of recreation, become daily more numerous. The forms of 
persecutions varying according to the countries and social circles in which they occur. . . . 

THE PLAN 

Let the sovereignty be granted us over a portion of the globe large enough to satisfy the rightful requirements 
of a nation; the rest we shall manage for ourselves. 

The creation of a new State is neither ridiculous nor impossible. We have in our day witnessed the process 
in connection with nations which were not largely members of the middle class, but poorer, less educated, 
and consequently weaker than ourselves. The Governments of all countries scourged by Anti-Semitism will be 
keenly interested in assisting us to obtain the sovereignty we want. 

The plan, simple in design, but complicated in execution, will be carried out by two agencies: The Society 
of Jews and the Jewish Company. 

The Society of Jews will do the preparatory work in the domains of science and politics, which the Jewish 
Company will afterwards apply practically. 

The Jewish Company will be the liquidating agent of the business interests of departing Jews, and will 
organize commerce and trade in the new country. 

We must not imagine the departure of the Jews to be a sudden one. It will be gradual, continuous, and 
will cover many decades. The poorest will go first to cultivate the soil. In accordance with a preconceived 
plan, they will construct roads, bridges, railways and telegraph installations; regulate rivers; and build their 
own dwellings; their labor will create trade, trade will create markets and markets will attract new settlers, 
for every man will go voluntarily, at his own expense and his own risk. The labor expended on the land will 
enhance its value, and the Jews will soon perceive that a new and permanent sphere of operation is opening 
here for that spirit of enterprise which has heretofore met only with hatred and obloquy. 
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John Hay: Circular Letter 

Date: 1899 

A letter of September 6, 1899, written by U.S. Secretary of State John Hay, that announced the Open Door 
policy toward China and was an attempt to protect American commercial interests at a time when Europe¬ 
an nations were establishing spheres of influence in China. Hay’s letter instructed U.S. embassies in Germany, 
Russia, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan to seek assurances that those powers would respect the trad¬ 
ing rights of other nations within their spheres of influence, that the Chinese treaty tariff would apply to all 
spheres of influence and would be collected by the Chinese government, and that discriminatory tariffs and fees 
would not be applied to any nation. Though the various nations gave evasive replies, on March 20, 1900, Hay 
announced the acceptance of the Open Door policy as "final and definitive. ” 
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Germany. 

Mr. Hay to Mr. White. 

Department of State, Washington, September 6, 1899. 

Sir: At the time when the Government of the United States was informed by that of Germany that it 
had leased from His Majesty the Emperor of China the port of Kiao-chao and the adjacent territory in the 
province of Shantung, assurances were given to the ambassador of the United States at Berlin by the Imperial 
German minister for foreign affairs that the rights and privileges insured by treaties with China to citizens of 
the United States would not thereby suffer or be in anywise impaired within the area over which Germany 
had thus obtained control. 

More recently, however, the British Government recognized by a formal agreement with Germany the 
exclusive right of the latter country to enjoy in said leased area an the contiguous “sphere of influence or 
interest” certain privileges, more especially those relating to railroads and mining enterprises; but, as the 
exact nature and extent of the rights thus recognized have not been clearly defined, it is possible that serious 
conflicts of interest may at any time arise, not only between British and German subjects within said area, but 
that the interests of our citizens may also be jeopardized thereby. 

Earnestly desirous to remove any cause of irritation and to insure at the same time to the commerce of all 
nations in China the undoubted benefits which should accrue from a formal recognition by the various pow¬ 
ers claiming “spheres of interest” that they shall enjoy perfect equality of treatment for their commerce and 
navigation within such “spheres,” the Government of the United States would be pleased to see His German 
Majesty’s Government give formal assurances and lend its cooperation in securing like assurances from the 
other interested powers that each within its respective spheres of whatever influence. . . . 

First. Will in no way interfere with any treaty port or any vested interest within any so-called “sphere of 
interest” or leased territory it may have in China. 

Second. That the Chinese treaty tariff of the time being shall apply to all merchandise landed or shipped 
to all such ports as are within said “sphere of interest” (unless they be “free ports”), no matter to what nation¬ 
ality it may belong, and that duties so leviable shall be collected by the Chinese Government. 

Third. That it will levy no higher harbor dues on vessels of another nationality frequenting any port in 
such “sphere” than shall be levied on vessels of its own nationality, and no higher railroad charges over lines 
built, controlled, or operated within its “sphere” on merchandise belonging to citizens or subjects of other 
nationalities transported through such “sphere” than shall be levied on similar merchandise belonging to its 
own nationals transported over equal distances. 

The liberal policy pursued by His Imperial German Majesty in declaring Kiao-chao a free port and in 
aiding the Chinese Government in the establishment there of a custom-house are so clearly in line with the 
proposition which this Government is anxious to see recognized that it entertains the strongest hope that 
Germany will give its acceptance and hearty support. 

The recent ukase of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia declaring the port of Ta-lien-wan open during the 
whole of the lease under which it is held from China, to the merchant ships of all nations, coupled with the 
categorical assurances made to this Government by His Imperial Majesty’s representative at this capital at the 
time, and since repeated to me by the present Russian ambassador, seem to insure the support of the Emperor 
to the proposed measure. Our ambassador at the Court of St. Petersburg has, in consequence, been instructed 
to submit it to the Russian Government and to request their early consideration of it. A copy of my instruction 
on the subject to Mr. Tower is herewith enclosed for your confidential information. 

The commercial interests of Great Britain and Japan will be so clearly served by the desired declaration 
of intentions, and the views of the Governments of these countries as to the desirability of the adoption of 
measures insuring the benefits of equality of treatment of all foreign trade throughout China are so similar 
to those entertained by the United States, that their acceptance of the propositions herein outlined and their 
cooperation in advocating their adoption by the other powers can be confidently expected. I inclose herewith 
copy of the instruction which I have sent to Mr. Choate on the subject. 

In view of the present favorable conditions, you are instructed to submit the above considerations to His 
Imperial German Majesty’s minister for foreign affairs, and to request his early consideration of the subject. 

Copy of this instruction is sent to our ambassadors at London and at St. Petersburg for their information. 

I have, etc., 

John Hay. 

(Inclosures:) To London, September 6, 1899, No. 205; to St. Petersburg, September 6, 1899, No. 82. 
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Lenin: "What Is to Be Done?" 

Date: 1902 

In this essay, Vladimir Ilyich Lenin argued for a socialist party that would be open only to dedicated revo¬ 
lutionaries, rather than to a broad political base of ideological supporters. The more open and democratic 
model characterized the socialist parties of the period in Europe and the Americas, but Lenin conceived of 
the party as an apparatus for revolution. When his wing of the Russian Social Democratic Party briefly domi¬ 
nated one meeting, they declared themselves Bolsheviki, or the majority wing, even though the more open 
wing of the party outnumbered them. The name stuck, and Lenin’s dedicated revolutionary wing of the Social 
Democrats were henceforth known internationally as Bolsheviks. In this essay, Lenin harshly criticizes other 
Social Democrats for believing that a middle-class style political victory would be possible in Russia, and 
instead he urges that the party not use political means but organize itself as a tough, centrally-controlled elite 
that would work to establish a socialist state in the interests of the wider proletariat. 

The history of all countries shows that the working class, exclusively by its own effort, is able to develop 
only trade union consciousness, i.e, it may itself realise the necessity for combining in unions, for fighting 
against the employers and for striving to compel the government to pass necessary labour legislation, etc. The 
theory of socialism, however, grew out of the philosophic, historical and economic theories that were elabo¬ 
rated by the educated representatives of the propertied classes, the intellectuals. According to their social sta¬ 
tus, the founders of modern scientific socialism, Marx and Engels, themselves belonged to the bourgeois intel¬ 
ligentsia. Similarly, in Russia, the theoretical doctrine of Social Democracy arose quite independently of the 
spontaneous growth of the labour movement; it arose as a natural and inevitable outcome of the development 
of ideas among the revolutionary socialist intelligentsia. At the time of which we are speaking, i.e., the middle 
of the nineties, this doctrine not only represented the completely formulated programme of the Emancipation 
of Labour group, but had already won the adherence of the majority of the revolutionary youth in Russia. 

It is only natural that a Social Democrat, who conceives the political struggle as being identical with 
the “economic struggle against the employers and the government,” should conceive of an “organisation of 
revolutionaries” as being more or less identical with an “organisation of workers.” And this, in fact, is what 
actually happens; so that when we talk about organisation, we literally talk in different tongues. I recall a 
conversation I once had with a fairly consistent Economist, with whom I had not been previously acquainted. 
We were discussing the pamphlet Who Will Make the Political Revolution? and we were very soon agreed that 
the principal defect in that brochure was that it ignored the question of organisation. We were beginning to 
think that we were in complete agreement with each other-but as the conversation proceeded, it became clear 
that we were talking of different things. My interlocutor accused the author of the brochure just mentioned 
of ignoring strike funds, mutual aid societies, etc.; whereas I had in mind an organisation of revolutionaries 
as an essential factor in “making” the political revolution. After that became clear, I hardly remember a single 
question of importance upon which I was in agreement with that Economist! 

What was the source of our disagreement? The fact that on questions of organisation and politics the Econ¬ 
omists are forever lapsing from Social Democracy into trade unionism. The political struggle carried on by the 
Social Democrats is far more extensive and complex than the economic struggle the workers carry on against the 
employers and the government. Similarly (and indeed for that reason), the organisation of a revolutionary Social 
Democratic Party must inevitably differ from the organisations of the workers designed for the latter struggle. 
A workers’ organisation must in the first place be a trade organisation; secondly, it must be as wide as possible; 
and thirdly, it must be as public as conditions will allow (here, and further on, of course, I have only autocratic 
Russia in mind). On the other hand, the organisations of revolutionaries must consist first and foremost of 
people whose profession is that of a revolutionary (that is why I speak of organisations of revolutionaries, mean¬ 
ing revolutionary Social Democrats). In view of this common feature of the members of such an organisation, 
all distinctions as between workers and intellectuals, and certainly distinctions of trade and profession, must be 
obliterated. Such an organisation must of necessity be not too extensive and as secret as possible. 

I assert: 

that no movement can be durable without a stable organisation of leaders to maintain continuity; 

that the more widely the masses are spontaneously drawn into the struggle and form the basis of the 
movement and participate in it, the more necessary is it to have such an organisation, and the more stable 
must it be (for it is much easier for demagogues to sidetrack the more backward sections of the masses); 

that the organisation must consist chiefly of persons engaged in revolutionary activities as a profession; 
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that in a country with an autocratic government, the more we restrict the membership of this organisa¬ 
tion to persons who are engaged in revolutionary activities as a profession and who have been professionally 
trained in the art of combating the political police, the more difficult will it be to catch the organisation, and 
the wider will be the circle of men and women of the working class or of other classes of society able 
to join the movement and perform active work in it. . . . 

The active and widespread participation of the masses will not suffer; on the contrary, it will benefit by the 
fact that a “dozen” experienced revolutionaries, no less professionally trained than the police, will centralise all the 
secret side of the work-prepare leaflets, work out approximate plans and appoint bodies of leaders for each urban 
district, for each factory district and to each educational institution, etc. (I know that exception will be taken to my 
“undemocratic” views, but I shall reply to this altogether unintelligent objection later on.) The centralisation of the 
more secret functions in an organisation of revolutionaries will not diminish, but rather increase the extent and the 
quality of the activity of a large number of other organisations intended for wide membership and which, there¬ 
fore, can be as loose and as public as possible, for example, trade unions, workers’ circles for self-education and the 
reading of illegal literature, and socialist and also democratic circles for all other sections of the population, etc, etc. 
We must have as large a number as possible of such organisations having the widest possible variety of functions, 
but it is absurd and dangerous to confuse those with organisations of revolutionaries, to erase the line of demarca¬ 
tion between them, to dim still more the masses already incredibly hazy appreciation of the fact that in order to 
“serve” the mass movement we must have people who will devote themselves exclusively to Social Democratic 
activities, and that such people must train themselves patiently and steadfastly to be professional revolutionaries. 

Aye, this appreciation has become incredibly dim. The most grievous sin we have committed in regard to 
organisation is that by our primitiveness we have lowered the prestige o revolutionaries in Russia. A man who 
is weak and vacillating on theoretical questions, who has a narrow outlook who makes excuses for his own 
slackness on the ground that the masses are awakening spontaneously; who resembles a trade union secretary 
more than a people’s tribune, who is unable to conceive of a broad and bold plan, who is incapable of inspir¬ 
ing even his opponents with respect for himself, and who is inexperienced and clumsy in his own professional 
art-the art of combating the political police-such a man is not a revolutionary but a wretched amateur! 

Let no active worker take offense at these frank remarks, for as far as insufficient training is concerned, I 
apply them first and foremost to myself. I used to work in a circle that set itself great and all-embracing tasks; 
and every member of that circle suffered to the point of torture from the realisation that we were proving our¬ 
selves to be amateurs at a moment in history when we might have been able to say, paraphrasing a wellknown 
epigram: “Give us an organisation of revolutionaries, and we shall overturn the whole of Russia!” 
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The Souls of Black Folk 

Date: 1903 

The Souls of Black Folk was a landmark 1903 work on the African-American experience by African-American 
scholar and civil rights activist W. E. B. DuBois. In his writings, DuBois charted the psychological and social 
toll of historical subjugation on black Americans. His scholarship influenced his militant activism on behalf of 
equal rights. The Souls of Black Folk, a collection of essays detailing the spiritual and psychological underpin¬ 
nings of black life in turn-of-the-century segregated America, revealed the main currents of DuBois’s thought. 
In characterizing the aspirations of African Americans, DuBois asserted that what blacks wanted and were 
entitled to by birth was equal social status and economic opportunity. He spelled out his indictment of black 
leader Booker T. Washington, whose accommodationist strategy to win black social and economic advance¬ 
ment, DuBois asserted, would achieve only illusory gains while perpetuating the institutions and attitudes of 
segregation. 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document. 

The Souls of Black Folk (1903) 

The Forethought 

Herein lie buried many things which if read with patience may show the strange meaning of being black 
here in the dawning of the Twentieth Century. This meaning is not without interest to you, Gentle Reader; for 
the problem of the Twentieth Century is the problem of the colorline. 
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I pray you, then, receive my little book in all charity, studying my words with me, forgiving mistake and 
foible for sake of the faith and passion that is in me, and seeking the grain of truth hidden there. 

I have sought here to sketch, in vague, uncertain outline, the spiritual world in which ten thousand Ameri¬ 
cans live and strive. First, in two chapters I have tried to show what Emancipation meant to them, and what was 
its aftermath. In a third chapter I have pointed out the slow rise of personal leadership, and criticised candidly 
the leader who bears the chief burden of his race to-day. Then, in two other chapters I have sketched in swift out¬ 
line the two worlds within and without the Veil, and thus have come to the central problem of training men for 
life. Venturing now into deeper detail, I have in two chapters studied the struggles of the massed millions of the 
black peasantry, and in another have sought to make clear the present relations of the sons of master and man. 

Leaving, then, the world of the white man, I have stepped within the Veil, raising it that you may view 
faintly its deeper recesses,—the meaning of its religion, the passion of its human sorrow, and the struggle of 
its greater souls. All this I have ended with a tale twice told but seldom written. 

Some of these thoughts of mine have seen the light before in other guise. For kindly consenting to their repub¬ 
lication here, in altered and extended form, I must thank the publishers of The Atlantic Monthly, The World’s 
Work, The Dial, The New World, and the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Before each chapter, as now printed, stands a bar of the Sorrow Songs,—some echo of haunting melody 
from the only American music which welled up from black souls in the dark past. And, finally, need I add that 
I who speak here am bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of them that live within the Veil? 

W. E. B. DuBois 

Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 1, 1903. 


Flerein is Written 

I. OF OUR SPIRITUAL STRIVINGS 

O water, voice of my heart, crying in the sand, All night long crying with a mournful cry, As I lie and lis¬ 
ten, and cannot understand The voice of my heart in my side or the voice of the sea, O water, crying for rest, 
is it I, is it I? All night long the water is crying to me. 

Unresting water, there shall never be rest Till the last moon droop and the last tide fail, And the fire of 
the end begin to burn in the west; And the heart shall be weary and wonder and cry like the sea, All life long 
crying without avail, As the water all night long is crying to me. 

Arthur Symons. 

Between me and the other world there is ever an unasked question: unasked by some through feelings 
of delicacy; by others through the difficulty of rightly framing it. All, nevertheless, flutter round it. They 
approach me in a half-hesitant sort of way, eye me curiously or compassionately, and then, instead of saying 
directly, How does it feel to be a problem? they say, I know an excellent colored man in my town; or, I fought 
at Mechanicsville; or, Do not these Southern outrages make your blood boil? At these I smile, or am inter¬ 
ested, or reduce the boiling to a simmer, as the occasion may require. To the real question, How does it feel to 
be a problem? I answer seldom a word. 

And yet, being a problem is a strange experience,—peculiar even for one who has never been anything 
else, save perhaps in babyhood and in Europe. It is in the early days of rollicking boyhood that the revela¬ 
tion first bursts upon one, all in a day, as it were. I remember well when the shadow swept across me. I was 
a little thing, away up in the hills of New England, where the dark Housatonic winds between Hoosac and 
Taghkanic to the sea. In a wee wooden schoolhouse, something put it into the boys’ and girls’ heads to buy 
gorgeous visiting-cards—ten cents a package—and exchange. The exchange was merry, till one girl, a tall 
newcomer, refused my card,—refused it peremptorily, with a glance. Then it dawned upon me with a certain 
suddenness that I was different from the others; or like, mayhap, in heart and life and longing, but shut out 
from their world by a vast veil. I had thereafter no desire to tear down that veil, to creep through; I held all 
beyond it in common contempt, and lived above it in a region of blue sky and great wandering shadows. That 
sky was bluest when I could beat my mates at examination-time, or beat them at a foot-race, or even beat their 
stringy heads. Alas, with the years all this fine contempt began to fade; for the worlds I longed for, and all their 
dazzling opportunities, were theirs, not mine. But they should not keep these prizes, I said; some, all, I would 
wrest from them. Just how I would do it I could never decide: by reading law, by healing the sick, by telling the 
wonderful tales that swam in my head,—some way. With other black boys the strife was not so fiercely sunny: 
their youth shrunk into tasteless sycophancy, or into silent hatred of the pale world about them and mocking 
distrust of everything white; or wasted itself in a bitter cry, Why did God make me an outcast and a stranger 
in mine own house? The shades of the prison-house closed round about us all: walls strait and stubborn to the 
whitest, but relentlessly narrow, tall, and unscalable to sons of night who must plod darkly on in resignation, 
or beat unavailing palms against the stone, or steadily, half hopelessly, watch the streak of blue above. 
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After the Egyptian and Indian, the Greek and Roman, the Teuton and Mongolian, the Negro is a sort of 
seventh son, born with a veil, and gifted with second-sight in this American world,—a world which yields 
him no true self-consciousness, but only lets him see himself through the revelation of the other world. It is 
a peculiar sensation, this double-consciousness, this sense of always looking at one’s self through the eyes of 
others, of measuring one’s soul by the tape of a world that looks on in amused contempt and pity. One ever 
feels his two-ness,—an American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled strivings; two warring 
ideals in one dark body, whose dogged strength alone keeps it from being torn asunder. 

The history of the American Negro is the history of this strife,—this longing to attain self- conscious 
manhood, to merge his double self into a better and truer self. In this merging he wishes neither of the older 
selves to be lost. He would not Africanize America, for America has too much to teach the world and Africa. 
He would not bleach his Negro soul in a flood of white Americanism, for he knows that Negro blood has a 
message for the world. He simply wishes to make it possible for a man to be both a Negro and an American, 
without being cursed and spit upon by his fellows, without having the doors of Opportunity closed roughly 
in his face. 

This, then, is the end of his striving: to be a co-worker in the kingdom of culture, to escape both death and 
isolation, to husband and use his best powers and his latent genius. These powers of body and mind have in 
the past been strangely wasted, dispersed, or forgotten. The shadow of a mighty Negro past flits through the 
tale of Ethiopia the Shadowy and of Egypt the Sphinx. Throughout history, the powers of single black men 
flash here and there like falling stars, and die sometimes before the world has rightly gauged their brightness. 
Here in America, in the few days since Emancipation, the black man’s turning hither and thither in hesitant 
and doubtful striving has often made his very strength to lose effectiveness, to seem like absence of power, like 
weakness. And yet it is not weakness,—it is the contradiction of double aims. The double-aimed struggle of 
the black artisan—on the one hand to escape white contempt for a nation of mere hewers of wood and draw¬ 
ers of water, and on the other hand to plough and nail and dig for a poverty-stricken horde—could only result 
in making him a poor craftsman, for he had but half a heart in either cause. By the poverty and ignorance of 
his people, the Negro minister or doctor was tempted toward quackery and demagogy; and by the criticism 
of the other world, toward ideals that made him ashamed of his lowly tasks. The would-be black savant was 
confronted by the paradox that the knowledge his people needed was a twice-told tale to his white neighbors, 
while the knowledge which would teach the white world was Greek to his own flesh and blood. The innate 
love of harmony and beauty that set the ruder souls of his people a-dancing and a-singing raised but confusion 
and doubt in the soul of the black artist; for the beauty revealed to him was the soul-beauty of a race which 
his larger audience despised, and he could not articulate the message of another people. This waste of double 
aims, this seeking to satisfy two unreconciled ideals, has wrought sad havoc with the courage and faith and 
deeds of ten thousand thousand people,—has sent them often wooing false gods and invoking false means of 
salvation, and at times has even seemed about to make them ashamed of themselves. 

Away back in the days of bondage they thought to see in one divine event the end of all doubt and disap¬ 
pointment; few men ever worshipped Freedom with half such unquestioning faith as did the American Negro 
for two centuries. To him, so far as he thought and dreamed, slavery was indeed the sum of all villainies, the 
cause of all sorrow, the root of all prejudice; Emancipation was the key to a promised land of sweeter beauty 
than ever stretched before the eyes of wearied Israelites. In song and exhortation swelled one refrain—Lib¬ 
erty; in his tears and curses the God he implored had Freedom in his right hand. At last it came,—suddenly, 
fearfully, like a dream. With one wild carnival of blood and passion came the message in his own plaintive 
cadences:— 

“Shout, O children! Shout, you’re free! For God has bought your liberty!” 

Years have passed away since then,—ten, twenty, forty; forty years of national life, forty years of renewal 
and development, and yet the swarthy spectre sits in its accustomed seat at the Nation’s feast. In vain do we 
cry to this our vastest social problem:— 

“Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves Shall never tremble!” 

The Nation has not yet found peace from its sins; the freedman has not yet found in freedom his promised 
land. Whatever of good may have come in these years of change, the shadow of a deep disappointment rests 
upon the Negro people,—a disappointment all the more bitter because the unattained ideal was unbounded 
save by the simple ignorance of a lowly people. 

The first decade was merely a prolongation of the vain search for freedom, the boon that seemed ever 
barely to elude their grasp,—like a tantalizing will-o’-the-wisp, maddening and misleading the headless host. 
The holocaust of war, the terrors of the Ku-Klux Klan, the lies of carpet-baggers, the disorganization of 
industry, and the contradictory advice of friends and foes, left the bewildered serf with no new watch-word 
beyond the old cry for freedom. As the time flew, however, he began to grasp a new idea. The ideal of liberty 
demanded for its attainment powerful means, and these the Fifteenth Amendment gave him. The ballot, which 
before he had looked upon as a visible sign of freedom, he now regarded as the chief means of gaining and 
perfecting the liberty with which war had partially endowed him. And why not? Had not votes made war and 
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emancipated millions? Had not votes enfranchised the freedmen? Was anything impossible to a power that 
had done all this ? A million black men started with renewed zeal to vote themselves into the kingdom. So the 
decade flew away, the revolution of 1876 came, and left the half-free serf weary, wondering, but still inspired. 
Slowly but steadily, in the following years, a new vision began gradually to replace the dream of political 
power,—a powerful movement, the rise of another ideal to guide the unguided, another pillar of fire by night 
after a clouded day. It was the ideal of “book-learning”; the curiosity, born of compulsory ignorance, to know 
and test the power of the cabalistic letters of the white man, the longing to know. Here at last seemed to have 
been discovered the mountain path to Canaan; longer than the highway of Emancipation and law, steep and 
rugged, but straight, leading to heights high enough to overlook life. 

Up the new path the advance guard toiled, slowly, heavily, doggedly; only those who have watched and 
guided the faltering feet, the misty minds, the dull understandings, of the dark pupils of these schools know 
how faithfully, how piteously, this people strove to learn. It was weary work. The cold statistician wrote down 
the inches of progress here and there, noted also where here and there a foot had slipped or some one had 
fallen. To the tired climbers, the horizon was ever dark, the mists were often cold, the Canaan was always dim 
and far away. If, however, the vistas disclosed as yet no goal, no resting-place, little but flattery and criticism, 
the journey at least gave leisure for reflection and self-examination; it changed the child of Emancipation to 
the youth with dawning self-consciousness, self-realization, self- respect. In those sombre forests of his striving 
his own soul rose before him, and he saw himself,—darkly as through a veil; and yet he saw in himself some 
faint revelation of his power, of his mission. He began to have a dim feeling that, to attain his place in the 
world, he must be himself, and not another. For the first time he sought to analyze the burden he bore upon his 
back, that dead-weight of social degradation partially masked behind a half-named Negro problem. He felt 
his poverty; without a cent, without a home, without land, tools, or savings, he had entered into competition 
with rich, landed, skilled neighbors. To be a poor man is hard, but to be a poor race in a land of dollars is the 
very bottom of hardships. He felt the weight of his ignorance,—not simply of letters, but of life, of business, 
of the humanities; the accumulated sloth and shirking and awkwardness of decades and centuries shackled his 
hands and feet. Nor was his burden all poverty and ignorance. The red stain of bastardy, which two centuries 
of systematic legal defilement of Negro women had stamped upon his race, meant not only the loss of ancient 
African chastity, but also the hereditary weight of a mass of corruption from white adulterers, threatening 
almost the obliteration of the Negro home. 

A people thus handicapped ought not to be asked to race with the world, but rather allowed to give all 
its time and thought to its own social problems. But alas! while sociologists gleefully count his bastards and 
his prostitutes, the very soul of the toiling, sweating black man is darkened by the shadow of a vast despair. 
Men call the shadow prejudice, and learnedly explain it as the natural defence of culture against barbarism, 
learning against ignorance, purity against crime, the “higher” against the “lower” races. To which the Negro 
cries Amen! and swears that to so much of this strange prejudice as is founded on just homage to civilization, 
culture, righteousness, and progress, he humbly bows and meekly does obeisance. But before that nameless 
prejudice that leaps beyond all this he stands helpless, dismayed, and well-nigh speechless; before that person¬ 
al disrespect and mockery, the ridicule and systematic humiliation, the distortion of fact and wanton license 
of fancy, the cynical ignoring of the better and the boisterous welcoming of the worse, the all-pervading desire 
to inculcate disdain for everything black, from Toussaint to the devil,—before this there rises a sickening 
despair that would disarm and discourage any nation save that black host to whom “discouragement” is an 
unwritten word. 

But the facing of so vast a prejudice could not but bring the inevitable self-questioning, self- disparage¬ 
ment, and lowering of ideals which ever accompany repression and breed in an atmosphere of contempt and 
hate. Whisperings and portents came borne upon the four winds: Lo! we are diseased and dying, cried the 
dark hosts; we cannot write, our voting is vain; what need of education, since we must always cook and serve? 
And the Nation echoed and enforced this self-criticism, saying: Be content to be servants, and nothing more; 
what need of higher culture for half-men? Away with the black man’s ballot, by force or fraud,—and behold 
the suicide of a race! Nevertheless, out of the evil came something of good,—the more careful adjustment of 
education to real life, the clearer perception of the Negroes’ social responsibilities, and the sobering realization 
of the meaning of progress. 

So dawned the time of Sturm und Drang: storm and stress to-day rocks our little boat on the mad waters 
of the world-sea; there is within and without the sound of conflict, the burning of body and rending of soul; 
inspiration strives with doubt, and faith with vain questionings. The bright ideals of the past,—physical 
freedom, political power, the training of brains and the training of hands,—all these in turn have waxed and 
waned, until even the last grows dim and overcast. Are they all wrong,—all false? No, not that, but each 
alone was over-simple and incomplete,—the dreams of a credulous race-childhood, or the fond imaginings 
of the other world which does not know and does not want to know our power. To be really true, all these 
ideals must be melted and welded into one. The training of the schools we need to-day more than ever,—the 
training of deft hands, quick eyes and ears, and above all the broader, deeper, higher culture of gifted minds 
and pure hearts. The power of the ballot we need in sheer self-defence,—else what shall save us from a second 
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slavery? Freedom, too, the long-sought, we still seek,—the freedom of life and limb, the freedom to work and 
think, the freedom to love and aspire. Work, culture, liberty,—all these we need, not singly but together, not 
successively but together, each growing and aiding each, and all striving toward that vaster ideal that swims 
before the Negro people, the ideal of human brotherhood, gained through the unifying ideal of Race; the ideal 
of fostering and developing the traits and talents of the Negro, not in opposition to or contempt for other 
races, but rather in large conformity to the greater ideals of the American Republic, in order that some day on 
American soil two world-races may give each to each those characteristics both so sadly lack. We the darker 
ones come even now not altogether empty-handed: there are to-day no truer exponents of the pure human 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence than the American Negroes; there is no true American music but the 
wild sweet melodies of the Negro slave; the American fairy tales and folk-lore are Indian and African; and, all 
in all, we black men seem the sole oasis of simple faith and reverence in a dusty desert of dollars and smart¬ 
ness. Will America be poorer if she replace her brutal dyspeptic blundering with light-hearted but determined 
Negro humility? or her coarse and cruel wit with loving jovial good-humor? or her vulgar music with the soul 
of the Sorrow Songs? 

Merely a concrete test of the underlying principles of the great republic is the Negro Problem, and the 
spiritual striving of the freedmen’s sons is the travail of souls whose burden is almost beyond the measure of 
their strength, but who bear it in the name of an historic race, in the name of this the land of their fathers’ 
fathers, and in the name of human opportunity. 

And now what I have briefly sketched in large outline let me on coming pages tell again in many ways, 
with loving emphasis and deeper detail, that men may listen to the striving in the souls of black folk. 
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Niagara Movement Declaration of Principles 

Date: July 1905 

This declaration was a manifesto issued by the Niagara movement on its formal organization at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, in July 1905. African-American intellectuals, led by the sociologist and civil rights activ¬ 
ist W. E. B. DuBois, gathered on the Canadian side of Niagara Falls (no hotel on the U.S. side would let 
them register) to found a black protest movement, a militant forerunner of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP). DuBois’s 1903 work The Souls of Black Folk, a complex histori¬ 
cal and psychological examination of the African-American experience of subjugation, provided the intellec¬ 
tual impetus for the movement. The Niagara initiative was a reaction against both the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
landmark 1896 Plessy v. Ferguson ruling, which propounded the segregationist doctrine of “separate but 
equal, ” and black leader Booker T. Washington’s accommodationist strategies for black social and economic 
advancement, as expressed in his 1895 Atlanta Compromise address. The Niagara declaration demanded 
an end to all forms of racial prejudice and discrimination in the United States and called for equality of 
economic and educational opportunity. Until such demands were met, the manifesto warned, the movement 
would protest publicly to dramatize racial injustice. 

PROGRESS 

The members of the conference, known as the Niagara Movement, assembled in annual meeting at Buffalo, 
July 11th, 12th and 13th, 1905, congratulate the Negro-Americans on certain undoubted evidences of prog¬ 
ress in the last decade, particularly the increase of intelligence, the buying of property, the checking of crime, 
the uplift in home life, the advance in literature and art, and the demonstration of constructive and executive 
ability in the conduct of great religious, economic and educational institutions. 

SUFFRAGE 

At the same time, we believe that this class of American citizens should protest emphatically and continually 
against the curtailment of their political rights. We believe in manhood suffrage; we believe that no man is so 
good, intelligent or wealthy as to be entrusted wholly with the welfare of his neighbor. 

CIVIL LIBERTY 

We believe also in protest against the curtailment of our civil rights. All American citizens have the right to 
equal treatment in places of public entertainment according to their behavior and deserts. 
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ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

We especially complain against the denial of equal opportunities to us in economic life; in the rural districts 
of the South this amounts to peonage and virtual slavery; all over the South it tends to crush labor and small 
business enterprises; and everywhere American prejudice, helped often by iniquitous laws, is making it more 
difficult for Negro Americans to earn a decent living. 

EDUCATION 

Common school education should be free to all American children and compulsory. High school training 
should be adequately provided for all, and college training should be the monopoly of no class or race in any 
section of our common country. We believe that, in defense of our own institutions, the United States should 
aid common school education, particularly in the South, and we especially recommend concerted agitation 
to this end. We urge an increase in public high school facilities in the South, where the Negro-Americans are 
almost wholly without such provisions. We favor well-equipped trade and technical schools for the training 
of artisans, and the need of adequate and liberal endowment for a few institutions of higher education must 
be patent to sincere well-wishers of the race. 

COURTS 

We demand upright judges in courts, juries selected without discrimination on account of color and the same 
measure of punishment and the same efforts at reformation for black as for white offenders. We need orphan¬ 
ages and farm schools for dependent children, juvenile reformatories for delinquents, and the abolition of the 
dehumanizing convict-lease system. 

PUBLIC OPINION 

We note with alarm the evident retrogression in this land of sound public opinion on the subject of manhood 
rights, republican government and human brotherhood, and we pray God that this nation will not degener¬ 
ate into a mob of boasters and oppressors, but rather will return to the faith of the fathers, that all men were 
created free and equal, with certain unalienable rights. 

HEALTH 

We plead for health—for an opportunity to live in decent houses and localities, for a chance to rear our chil¬ 
dren in physical and moral cleanliness. 

EMPLOYERS AND LABOR UNIONS 

We hold up for public execration the conduct of two opposite classes of men: The practice among employers 
of importing ignorant Negro-American laborers in emergencies, and then affording them neither protection 
nor permanent employment; and the practice of labor unions in proscribing and boycotting and oppressing 
thousands of their fellow-toilers, simply because they are black. These methods have accentuated and will 
accentuate the war of labor and capital, and they are disgraceful to both sides. 

PROTEST 

We refuse to allow the impression to remain that the Negro-American assents to inferiority, is submissive 
under oppression and apologetic before insults. Through helplessness we may submit, but the voice of protest 
of ten million Americans must never cease to assail the ears of their fellows, so long as America is unjust. 

COLOR-LINE 

Any discrimination based simply on race or color is barbarous, we care not how hallowed it be by custom, 
expediency, or prejudice. Differences made on account of ignorance, immorality, or disease are legitimate 
methods of fighting evil, and against them we have no word of protest; but discriminations based simply and 
solely on physical peculiarities, place of birth, color or skin, are relies of that unreasoning human savagery of 
which the world is and ought to be thoroughly ashamed. 

“JIM CROW” CARS 

We protest against the “Jim Crow” car, since its effect is and must be to make us pay first-class fare for third- 
class accommodations, render us open to insults and discomfort and to crucify wantonly our manhood, 
womanhood and self-respect. 

SOLDIERS 

We regret that this nation has never seen fit adequately to reward the black soldiers who, in its five wars, 
have defended their country with their blood, and yet have been systematically denied the promotions 
which their abilities deserve. And we regard as unjust, the exclusion of black boys from the military and 
navy training schools. 
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WAR AMENDMENTS 

We urge upon Congress the enactment of appropriate legislation for securing the proper enforcement of those 
articles of freedom, the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of the Constitution of the United States. 

OPPRESSION 

We repudiate the monstrous doctrine that the oppressor should be the sole authority as to the rights of the 
oppressed. The Negro race in America stolen, ravished and degraded, struggling up through difficulties and 
oppression, needs sympathy and receives criticism; needs help and is given hindrance, needs protection and 
is given mob-violence, needs justice and is given charity, needs leadership and is given cowardice and apol¬ 
ogy, needs bread and is given a stone. This nation will never stand justified before God until these things are 
changed. 

THE CHURCH 

Especially are we surprised and astonished at the recent attitude of the church of Christ—on the increase of a 
desire to bow to racial prejudice, to narrow the bounds of human brotherhood, and to segregate black men in 
some outer sanctuary. This is wrong, unchristian and disgraceful to the twentieth century civilization. 

AGITATION 

Of the above grievances we do not hesitate to complain, and to complain loudly and insistently. To ignore, 
overlook, or apologize for these wrongs is to prove ourselves unworthy of freedom. Persistent manly agita¬ 
tion is the way to liberty, and toward this goal the Niagara Movement has started and asks the co-operation 
of all men of all races. 

HELP 

At the same time we want to acknowledge with deep thankfulness the help of our fellowmen from the aboli¬ 
tionist down to those who to-day still stand for equal opportunity and who have given and still give of their 
wealth and of their poverty for our advancement. 

DUTIES 

And while we are demanding, and ought to demand, and will continue to demand the rights enumerated 
above, God forbid that we should ever forget to urge corresponding duties upon our people: 

The duty to vote. 

The duty to respect the rights of others. 

The duty to work. 

The duty to obey the laws. 

The duty to be clean and orderly. 

The duty to be send our children to school. 

The duty to respect ourselves, even as we respect others. 

This statement, complaint and prayer we submit to the American people, and Almighty God. 
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Treaty of Portsmouth 

Date: September 5, 1905 

Brokered by U.S. president Theodore Roosevelt, the Treaty of Portsmouth (Portsmouth, New Hampshire) 
ended the Russo-Japanese War, which much to Europe’s surprise and chagrin marked the defeat of a world 
power by a new Asian aggressor. The humiliated Russian czar, his ambitions checked in Asia, and his rule at 
home seriously destabilized, turned an imperialist eye toward the Balkans. There—where a century’s worth of 
entangling alliances sought to prop up the ailing Austro-Hungarian Empire and hold the line on the crumbling 
domain of the Ottoman Turks — Russia’s face-saving meddling would help to light the fuse for World War L 
By the treaty, Russia recognized Japan’s conquest of Korea, and Russia transferred to Japan its lease of 
Port Arthur and the Liaodong Peninsida, in addition to ceding the southern half of Sakhalin. Two of the 
articles laid the foundation for regulating the two nations’ commerce in Manchuria, specifically restricting 
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the use of rail lines built by Japan and Russia to commerce rather than warfare. Not only had Japan gained 
control of Korea, the Liaodong Peninsula, and Port Arthur (and the South Manchurian Railroad that led to 
Port Arthur), but a chastened Russia meekly agreed to evacuate southern Manchuria. 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document 

II The Imperial Russian Government, acknowledging that Japan possesses in Korea paramount politi¬ 
cal, military, and economical interests, engage neither to obstruct nor interfere with the measures of guidance, 
protection, and control which the Imperial Government of Japan may find it necessary to take in Korea. 

It is understood that Russian subjects in Korea shall be treated exactly in the same manner as the subjects 
or citizens of other foreign Powers-that is to say, they shall be placed on the same footing as the subjects or 
citizens of the most-favored nation. 

It is also agreed that, in order to avoid all causes of misunderstanding, the two High Contracting Parties 
will abstain, on the Russo-Korean frontier, from taking any military measures which may menace the security 
of Russian or Korean territory. 

And Russia transferred to Japan its lease of Port Arthur and the Liaodong Peninsula, in addition to ceding 
the southern half of Sakhalin: 

V The Imperial Russian Government transfer and assign to the Imperial Government of Japan, with 
the consent of the Government of China, the lease of Port Arthur, Ta-lien, and adjacent territory and territo¬ 
rial waters and all rights, privileges, and concessions connected with or forming part of such lease, and they 
also transfer and assign to the Imperial Government of Japan all public works and properties in the territory 
affected by the above-mentioned lease. 

The two High Contracting Parties mutually engage to obtain the consent of the Chinese Government 
mentioned in the foregoing stipulation. The Imperial Government of Japan on their part undertake that the 
proprietary rights of Russian subjects in the territory above referred to shall be perfectly respected. 

VI The Imperial Russian Government engage to transfer and assign to the Imperial Government of 
Japan, without compensation and with the consent of the Chinese Government, the railway between Chang¬ 
chun (Kwang-cheng-tsze) and Port Arthur and all its branches, together with all rights, privileges, and proper¬ 
ties appertaining thereto in that region, as well as all coal-mines in the said region, belonging to or worked for 
the benefit of the railway. 

The two High Contracting Parties mutually engage to obtain the consent of the Government of China 
mentioned in the foregoing stipulation . . . 

VII Japan and Russia engage to exploit their respective railways in Manchuria exclusively for commer¬ 
cial and industrial purposes, and in nowise for strategic purposes. 

It is understood that this restriction does not apply to the railway in the territory affected by the lease of 
the Liao-tung Peninsula. 

VIII The Imperial Governments of Japan and Russia, with a view to promote and facilitate intercourse 
and traffic will, as soon as possible, conclude a separate convention for the regulation of their connecting 
railway services in Manchuria. 

IX The Imperial Russian Government cede to the Imperial Government of Japan in perpetuity and full 
sovereignty the southern portion of the Island of Sakhalin and all islands adjacent thereto and public works 
and properties thereon. 

The fiftieth degree of north latitude is adopted as the northern boundary of the ceded territory. The exact 
alignment of such territory shall be determined in accordance with the provisions of additional Art. II annexed 
to this treaty. 

Japan and Russia mutually agree not to construct in their respective possessions on the Island of Sakhalin 
or the adjacent islands any fortifications or other similar military works. They also respectively engage not to 
take any military measures which may impede the free navigation of the straits of La Perouse and Tartary. 
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Address to the Indian National Congress 

Date: 1907 

A group of English-speaking intellectuals in India created the Indian National Congress in 1885. Although 
originally quite moderate in tone, the group evolved into one demanding self-rule in a more strident tone. 
A leader of those asking for swaraj, or self-rule, was Bal Gangadhar Tilak. In the following extract from 
an address by Tilak to the Indian National Congress, he calls for a boycott of British imports. One can see, 
in Tilak’s approach, early evidence of the nonviolent protest and political methods employed later to great 
effect by Mohandas Gandhi. 

Two new words have recently come into existence with regard to our politics, and they are Moderates 
and Extremists. These words have a specific relation to time, and they, therefore, will change with time. The 
Extremists of today will be Moderates tomorrow, Just as the Moderates of today were Extremists yesterday. 
When the National Congress was first started and Mr. Dadabhai’s views, which now go for Moderates, were 
given to the public, he was styled an Extremist, so that you will see that the term Extremist is an expression 
of progress. We are Extremists today and our sons will call themselves Extremists and us Moderates. Every 
new party begins as Extremists and ends as Moderates. The sphere of practical politics is not unlimited. We 
cannot say what will or will not happen 1,000 years hence—perhaps during that long period, the whole of the 
white race will be swept away in another glacial period. We must, therefore, study the present and work out 
a program to meet the present condition. 

It is impossible to go into details within the time at my disposal. One thing is granted, namely, that this 
government does not suit us. As has been said by an eminent statesman—the government of one country by 
another can never be a successful, and therefore, a permanent government. There is no difference of opinion 
about this fundamental proposition between the old and new schools. One fact is that this alien government 
has ruined the country. In the beginning, all of us were taken by surprise. We were almost dazed. We thought 
that everything that the rulers did was for our good and that this English government has descended from the 
clouds to save us from the invasions of Tamerlane and Chingis Khan, and, as they say, not only from foreign 
invasions but from internecine warfare, or the internal or external invasions, as they call it. . . . We are not 
armed, and there is no necessity for arms either. We have a stronger weapon, a political weapon, in boycott. 
We have perceived one fact, that the whole of this administration, which is carried on by a handful of English¬ 
men, is carried on with our assistance. We are all in subordinate service. This whole government is carried on 
with our assistance and they try to keep us in ignorance of our power of cooperation between ourselves by 
which that which is in our own hands at present can be claimed by us and administered by us. The point is to 
have the entire control in our hands. I want to have the key of my house, and not merely one stranger turned 
out of it. Self-government is our goal; we want a control over our administrative machinery. We don’t want to 
become clerks and remain [clerks]. At present, we are clerks and willing instruments of our own oppression 
in the hands of’ an alien government, and that government is ruling over us not by its innate strength but by 
keeping us in ignorance and blindness to the perception of this fact. Professor Seeley shares this view. Every 
Englishman knows that they are a mere handful in this country and it is the business of every one of them to 
befool you in believing that you are weak and they are strong. This is politics. We have been deceived by such 
policy so long. What the new party wants you to do is to realize the fact that your future rests entirely in your 
own hands, if you mean to be free, you can be free; if you do not mean to be free, you will fall and be for ever 
fallen. So many of you need not like arms; but if you have not the power of active resistance, have you not 
the power of self-denial and self-abstinence in such a way as not to assist this foreign government to rule over 
you? This is boycott and this is what is meant when we say, boycott is a political weapon. We shall not give 
them assistance to collect revenue and keep peace. We shall not assist them in fighting beyond the frontiers 
or outside India with Indian blood and money. We shall not assist them in carrying on the administration of 
justice. We shall have our own courts, and when time comes we shall not pay taxes. Can you do that by your 
united efforts? If you can, you are free from tomorrow. Some gentlemen who spoke this evening referred to 
half bread as against the whole bread. I say I want the whole bread and that immediately. But if I can not get 
the whole, don’t think that I have no patience. 

I will take the half they give me and then try for the remainder. This is the line of thought and action in 
which you must train yourself. We have not raised this cry from a mere impulse. It is a reasoned impulse. Try 
to understand that reason and try to strengthen that impulse by your logical convictions. I do not ask you 
to blindly follow us. Think over the whole problem for yourselves. If you accept our advice, we feel sure we 
can achieve our salvation thereby. This is the advice of the new party. Perhaps we have not obtained a full 
recognition of our principles. Old prejudices die very hard. Neither of us wanted to wreck the Congress, so we 
compromised, and were satisfied that our principles were recognized, and only to a certain extent. That does 
not mean that we have accepted the whole situation. We may have a step in advance next year, so that within 
a few years our principles will be recognized, and recognized to such an extent that the generations who come 
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after us may consider us Moderates. This is the way in which a nation progresses, and this is the lesson you 
have to learn from the struggle now going on. This is a lesson of progress, a lesson of helping yourself as much 
as possible, and if you really perceive the force of it, if you are convinced by these arguments, then and then 
only is it possible for you to effect your salvation from the alien rule under which you labor at this moment. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: Tilak, Bal Gangadhar. Address to the Indian National Congress, 1907. Reprinted in William 
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Theodore Roosevelt: "New Nationalism" Speech 
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This speech, delivered by former U.S. president Theodore Roosevelt at Osaivatomie, Kansas, on August 31, 
1910, outlined his progressive New Nationalism program. Breaking with conservatives in his own Republican 
Party, Roosevelt called for a strong national government, federal regulation of the corporate system, and the 
protection of human rights over property rights. He argued for the Square Deal (a term he had coined in 1904 
to stand for his ideas on government’s responsibilities as an even-handed mediator between special interest 
groups), for equal opportunity for all citizens, for fair wages and working conditions, for a government free 
of control by special interests, and for prohibitions on corporate funding of political activity. “The object of 
government, ” he said, “is the welfare of the people. ” 

We come here to-day to commemorate one of the epoch-making events of the long struggle for the rights 
of man—the long struggle for the uplift of humanity. Our country—this great republic—means nothing unless 
it means the triumph of a real democracy, the triumph of popular government, and, in the long run, of an 
economic system under which each man shall be guaranteed the opportunity to show the best that there is 
in him. That is why the history of America is now central feature of the history of the world; for the world 
has set its face hopefully toward our democracy; and, O my fellow citizens, each one of you carries on your 
shoulders not only the burden of doing well for the sake of your own country, but the burden of doing well 
and seeing that this nation does well for the sake of mankind. 

There have been two great crises in our country’s history: first, when it was formed, and then, again, when 
it was perpetuated; and, in the second of these great crises—in the time of stress and strain which culminated 
in the Civil War, on the outcome of which depended the justification of what had been done earlier, you men 
of the Grand Army, you men who fought through the Civil War, not only did you justify your generation, 
not only did you render life worth living for our generation, but you justified the wisdom of Washington and 
Washington’s colleagues. If this republic had been founded by them only to be split asunder into fragments 
when the strain came, then the judgment of the world would have been that Washington’s work was not 
worth doing. It was you who crowned Washington’s work, as you carried to achievement the high purpose 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

Now, with this second period of our history the name of John Brown will be forever associated; and Kan¬ 
sas was the theater upon which the first act of the second of our great national life dramas was played. It was 
the result of the struggle in Kansas which determined that our country should be in deed as well as in name 
devoted to both union and freedom; that the great experiment of democratic government on a national scale 
should succeed and not fail. In name we had the Declaration of Independence in 1776; but we gave the lie by 
our acts to the words of the Declaration of Independence until 1865; and words count for nothing except in 
so far as they represent acts. This is true everywhere; but, O my friends, it should be truest of all in political 
life. A broken promise is bad enough in private life. It is worse in the field of politics. No man is worth his salt 
in public life who makes on the stump a pledge which he does not keep after election; and, if he makes such a 
pledge and does not keep it, hunt him out of public life. I care for the great deeds of the past chiefly as spurs to 
drive us onward in the present. I speak of the men of the past partly that they may be honored by our praise 
of them, but more that they may serve as examples for the future. 

It was a heroic struggle; and, as is inevitable with all such struggles, it had also a dark and terrible side. 
Very much was done of good, and much also of evil; and, as was inevitable in such a period of revolution, 
often the same man did both good and evil. For our great good fortune as a nation, we, the people of the 
United States as a whole, can now afford to forget the evil, or, at least, to remember it without bitterness, and 
to fix our eyes with pride only on the good that was accomplished. Even in ordinary times there are very few 
of us who do not see the problems of life as through a glass, darkly; and when the glass is clouded by the murk 
of furious popular passion, the vision of the best and the bravest is dimmed. Looking back, we are all of us 
now able to do justice to the valor and the disinterestedness and the love of the right, as to each it was given to 
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see the right, shown both by the men of the North and the men of the South in that contest which was finally 
decided by the attitude of the West. We can admire the heroic valor, the sincerity, the self-devotion shown 
alike by the men who wore the blue and the men who wore the gray; and our sadness that such men should 
have had to fight one another is tempered by the glad knowledge that ever hereafter their descendants shall 
be found fighting side by side, struggling in peace as well as in war for the uplift of their common country, 
all alike resolute to raise to the highest pitch of honor and usefulness the nation to which they all belong. As 
for the veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic, they deserve honor an recognition such as is paid to no 
other citizens of the republic; for to them the republic owes its all; for to them it owes its very existence. It is 
because of what you and your comrades did in the dark years that we of to-day walk, each of us, head erect, 
and proud that we belong, not to one of a dozen little squabbling contemptible commonwealths, but to the 
mightiest nation upon which the sun shines. 

I do not speak of this struggle of the past merely from the historic standpoint. Our interest is primarily in 
the application to-day of the lessons taught by the contest of half a century ago. It is of little use for us to pay 
lip loyalty to the mighty men of the past unless we sincerely endeavor to apply to the problems of the present 
precisely the qualities which in other crises enabled the men of that day to meet those crises. It is half melan¬ 
choly and half amusing to see the way in which well-meaning people gather to do honor to the men who, in 
company with John Brown, and under the lead of Abraham Lincoln, faced and solved the great problems of 
the nineteenth century, while, at the same time, these same good people nervously shrink from, or frantically 
denounce, those who are trying to meet the problems of the twentieth century in the spirit which was account¬ 
able for the successful solution of the problems of Lincoln’s time. 

Of that generation of men to whom we owe so much, the man to whom we owe most is, of course, 
Lincoln. Part of our debt to him is because he forecast our present struggle and saw the way out. He said:— 

I hold that while man exists it is his duty to improve not only his own condition, but to assist in amelio¬ 
rating mankind. 

Labor is prior to, and independent of, capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and could never have existed 
if labor had not first existed. Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves much the higher consideration. 

If that remark was original with me, I should be even more strongly denounced as a communist agitator 
than I shall be anyhow. It is Lincoln’s. I am only quoting it; and that is one side; that is the side the capitalist 
should hear. Now, let the workingman hear his side. 

Capital has its rights, which are as worthy of protection as any other rights . . .Nor should this lead 
to a war upon the owners of property. Property is the fruit of labor . . . property is desirable; is a positive 
good in the world. 

Let not him who is houseless pull down the house of another, but let him work diligently and build one 
for himself, thus by example assuring that his own shall be safe from violence when built. 

It seems to me that, in these words, Lincoln took substantially the attitude that we ought to take; he 
showed the proper sense of proportion in his relative estimates of capital and labor, of human rights and prop¬ 
erty rights. Above all, in this speech, as in many others, he taught a lesson in wise kindliness and charity; an 
indispensable lesson to us of to-day. But this wise kindliness and charity never weakened his arm or numbed 
his heart. We cannot afford weakly to blind ourselves to the actual conflict which faces us to-day. The issue 
is joined, and we must fight or fail. 

In every wise struggle for human betterment one of the main objects, and often the only object, has been 
to achieve in large measure equality of opportunity. In the struggle for this great end, nations rise from bar¬ 
barism to civilization, and through it people press forward from one stage of enlightenment to the next. One 
of the chief factors in progress is the destruction of special privilege. The essence of any struggle for healthy 
liberty has always been, and must always be, to take from some one man or class of men the right to enjoy 
power, or wealth, or position, or immunity, which has not been earned by service to his or their fellows. That 
is what you fought for in the Civil War, and that is what we strive for now, 

At many stages in the advance of humanity, this conflict between the men who possess more than they 
have earned and the men who have earned more than they possess is the central condition of progress. In our 
day it appears as the struggle of free men to gain and hold the right of self-government as against the special 
interests, who twist the methods of free government into machinery for defeating the popular will. At every 
stage, and under all circumstances, the essence of the struggle is to equalize opportunity, destroy privilege, 
and give to the life and citizenship of every individual the highest possible value both to himself and to the 
commonwealth. That is nothing new. All I ask in civil life is what you fought for in the Civil War. I ask that 
civil life be carried on according to the spirit in which the army was carried on. You never get perfect justice, 
but the effort in handling the army was to bring to the front the men who could do the job. Nobody grudged 
promotion to Grant, or Sherman, or Thomas, or Sheridan, because they earned it. The only complaint was 
when a man got promotion which he did not earn. 

Practical equality of opportunity for all citizens, when we achieve it, will have two great results. First, 
every man will have a fair chance to make of himself all that in him lies; to reach the highest point to which 
his capacities, unassisted by special privilege of his own and unhampered by the special privilege of others, can 
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carry him, and to get for himself and his family substantially what he has earned. Second, equality of oppor¬ 
tunity means that the commonwealth will get from every citizen the highest service of which he is capable. No 
man who carries the burden of the special privileges of another can give to the commonwealth that service to 
which it is fairly entitled. 

I stand for the square deal. But when I say that I am for the square deal, I mean not merely that I stand 
for fair play under the present rules of the game, but that I stand for having those rules changed so as to work 
for a more substantial equality of opportunity and of reward for equally good service. One word of warn¬ 
ing, which, I think, is hardly necessary in Kansas. When I say I want a square deal for the poor man, I do 
not mean that I want a square deal for the man who remains poor because he has not got the energy to work 
for himself. If a man who has had a chance will not make good, then he has got to quit. And you men of the 
Grand Army, you want justice for the brave man who fought, and punishment for the coward who shirked 
his work. Is not that so? 

Now, this means that our government, national and state, must be freed from the sinister influence or con¬ 
trol of special interests. Exactly as the special interests of cotton and slavery threatened our political integrity 
before the Civil War, so now the great special business interests too often control and corrupt the men and 
methods of government for their own profit. We must drive the special interests out of politics. That is one of 
our tasks to-day. Every special interest is entitled to justice—full, fair, and complete,—and, now, mind you, 
if there were any attempt by mob violence to plunder and work harm to the special interest, whatever it may 
be, that I most dislike, and the wealthy man, whomsoever he may be, for whom I have the greatest contempt, 
I would fight for him, and you would if you were worth your salt. He should have justice. For every special 
interest is entitled to justice, but not one is entitled to a vote in Congress, to a voice on the bench, or to rep¬ 
resentation in any public office. The Constitution guarantees protection to property, and we must make that 
promise good. But it does not give the right of suffrage to any corporation. 

The true friend of property, the true conservative, is he who insists that property shall be the servant and 
not the master of the commonwealth; who insists that the creature of man’s making shall be the servant and 
not the master of the man who made it. The citizens of the United States must effectively control the mighty 
commercial forces which they have themselves called into being. 

There can be no effective control of corporations while their political activity remains. To put an end to 
it will be neither a short nor an easy task, but it can be done. 

We must have complete and effective publicity of corporate affairs, so that the people may know beyond 
peradventure whether the corporations obey the law and whether their management entitles them to the con¬ 
fidence of the public. It is necessary the laws should be passed to prohibit the use of corporate funds directly 
or indirectly for political purposes; it is still more necessary that such laws should be thoroughly enforced. 
Corporate expenditures for political purposes, and especially such expenditures by public service corpora¬ 
tions, have supplied one of the principal sources of corruption in our political affairs. 

It has become entirely clear that we must have government supervision of the capitalization, not only of 
public service corporations, including, particularly, railways, but of all corporations doing an interstate busi¬ 
ness. I do not wish to see the nation forced into the ownership of the railways if it can possibly be avoided, 
and the only alternative is thoroughgoing and effective regulation, which shall be based on a full knowledge 
of all the facts, including a physical valuation of property. This physical valuation is not needed, or, at least, 
is very rarely needed, for fixing rates; but it is needed as the basis of honest capitalization. 

We have come to recognize that franchises should never be granted except for a limited time, and never 
without proper provision for compensation to the public. It is my personal belief that the same kind and degree 
of control and supervision which should be exercised over public service corporations should be extended 
also to combinations which control necessaries of life, such as meat, oil, and coal, or which deal in them on 
an important scale. I have no doubt that the ordinary man who has control of them is much like ourselves. I 
have no doubt he would like to do well, but I want to have enough supervision to help him realize that desire 
to do well. 

I believe that the officers, and, especially, the directors, of corporations should be held personally respon¬ 
sible when any corporation breaks the law. 

Combinations in industry are the result of an imperative economic law which cannot be repealed by 
political legislation. The effort at prohibiting all combination has substantially failed. The way out lies, not in 
attempting to prevent such combinations, but in completely controlling them in the interest of the public wel¬ 
fare. For that purpose the Federal Bureau of Corporations is an agency of first importance. Its powers, and, 
therefore, its efficiency, as well as that of the Interstate Commerce Commission, should be largely increased. 
We have a right to expect from the Bureau of Corporations and from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a very high grade of public service. We should be as sure of the proper conduct of the interstate railways and 
the proper management of interstate business as we are now sure of the conduct and management of the 
national banks, and we should have as effective supervision in one case as in the other. The Hepburn Act, and 
the amendment to the Act in the shape in which it finally passed Congress at the last session, represent a long 
step in advance, and we must go yet further. 
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There is a widespread belief among our people that, under the methods of making tariffs which have 
hitherto obtained, the special interests are too influential. Probably this is true of both the big special interests 
and the little special interests. These methods have put a premium on selfishness, and, naturally, the selfish 
big interests have gotten more than their smaller, though equally selfish, brothers. The duty of Congress is to 
provide a method by which the interest of the whole people shall be all that receives consideration. To this 
end there must be an expert tariff commission, wholly removed from the possibility of political pressure or 
of improper business influence. Such a commission can find the real difference between cost of production, 
which is mainly the difference of labor cost here and abroad. As fast as its recommendations are made, I 
believe in revising one schedule at a time. A general revision of the tariff almost inevitably leads to log-rolling 
and the subordination of the general public interest to local and special interests. 

The absence of effective state, and, especially, national, restraint upon unfair money getting has tended 
to create a small class of enormously wealthy and economically powerful men, whose chief object is to hold 
and increase their power. The prime need is to change the conditions which enable these men to accumulate 
power which it is not for the general welfare that they should hold or exercise. We grudge no man a fortune 
which represents his own power and sagacity, when exercised with entire regard to the welfare of his fellows. 
Again, comrades over there, take the lesson from your own experience. Not only did you not grudge, but you 
gloried in the promotion of the great generals who gained their promotion by leading the army to victory. So 
it is with us. We grudge no man a fortune in civil life if it is honorably obtained and well used. It is not even 
enough that it should have been gained without doing damage to the community. We should permit it to be 
gained only so long as the gaining represents benefit to the community. This, I know, implies a policy of a far 
more active governmental interference with social and economic conditions in this country than we have yet 
had, but I think we have got to face the fact that such an increase in governmental control is now necessary. 

No man should receive a dollar unless that dollar has been fairly earned. Every dollar received should 
represent a dollar’s worth of service rendered—not gambling in stocks, but service rendered. The really big 
fortune, the swollen fortune, by the mere fact of its size acquires qualities which differentiate it in kind as 
well as in degree from what is possessed by men of relatively small means. Therefore, I believe in a graduated 
income tax on big fortunes, and in another tax which is far more easily collected and far more effective—a 
graduated inheritance tax on big fortunes, properly safeguarded against evasion and increasing rapidly in 
amount with the size of the estate. 

The people of the United States suffer from periodical financial panics to a degree substantially unknown 
among the other nations which approach us in financial strength. There is no reason why we should suffer 
what they escape. It is of profound importance that our financial system should be promptly investigated, 
and so thoroughly and effectively revised as to make it certain that hereafter our currency will no longer fail 
at critical times to meet our needs. 

It is hardly necessary for me to repeat that I believe in an efficient army and a navy large enough to secure 
for us abroad that respect which is the surest guarantee of peace. A word of special warning to my fellow 
citizens who are as progressive as I hope I am. I want them to keep up their interest in our internal affairs; 
and I want them also continually to remember Uncle Sam’s interests abroad. Justice and fair dealing among 
nations rest upon principles identical with those which cannot justice and fair dealing among the individuals 
of which nations are composed, with the vital exception that each nation must do its own part in international 
police work. If you get into trouble here, you can call for the police; but if Uncle Sam gets into trouble, he has 
got to be his own policeman, and I want to see him strong enough to encourage the peaceful aspirations of 
other peoples in connection with us. I believe in national friendships and heartiest good will to all nations; but 
national friendships, like those between men, must be founded on respect as well as on liking, on forbearance 
as well as upon trust. I should be heartily ashamed of any American who did not try to make the American 
government act as justly toward the other nations in international relations as he himself would act toward 
any individual in private relations. I should be heartily ashamed to see us wrong a weaker power, and I should 
hang my head forever if we tamely suffered wrong from a stronger power. 

Of conservation I shall speak more at length elsewhere. Conservation means development as much as it 
does protection. I recognized the right and duty of this generation to develop and use the natural resources of 
our land; but I do not recognize the right to waste them, or to rob, by wasteful use, the generations that come 
after us. I ask nothing of the nation except that it so behave as each farmer here behaves with reference to his 
own children. That farmer is a poor creature who skins the land and leaves it worthless to his children. The 
farmer is a good farmer who, having enabled the land to support himself and to provide for the education of 
his children, leaves it to them a little better than he found it himself. I believe the same thing of a nation. 

Moreover, I believe that the natural resources must be used for the benefit of all our people, and not 
monopolized for the benefit of the few, and here again is another case in which I am accused of taking a 
revolutionary attitude. People forget now that one hundred years ago there were public men of good char¬ 
acter who advocated the nation selling its public lands in great quantities, so that the nation could get the 
most money out of it, and giving it to the men who could cultivate it for their own uses. We took the proper 
democratic ground that the land should be granted in small sections to the men who were actually to till it and 
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live on it. Now, with the water power, with the forests, with the mines, we are brought face to face with the 
fact that there are many people who will go with us in conserving the resources only if they are to be allowed 
to exploit them for their benefit. That is one of the fundamental reasons why the special interests should be 
driven out of politics. Of all the questions which can come before this nation, short of the actual preserva¬ 
tion of its existence in a great war, there is none which compares in importance with the great central task of 
leaving this land even a better land for our descendants than it is for us, and training them into a better race 
to inhabit the land and pass it on. Conservation is a great moral issue, for it involves the patriotic duty of 
insuring the safety and continuance of the nation. Let me add that the health and vitality of our people are at 
least as well worth conserving as their forests, waters, lands, and minerals, and in this great work the national 
government must bear a most important part. 

I have spoken elsewhere also of the great task which lies before the farmers of the country to get for them¬ 
selves and their wives and children not only the benefits of better farming, but also those of better business 
methods and better conditions of life on the farm. The burden of this great task will fall, as it should, mainly 
upon the great organizations of the farmers themselves. I am glad it will, for I believe they are all well able 
to handle it. In particular, there are strong reasons why the Departments of Agriculture of the various states, 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and the agricultural colleges and experiment stations should 
extend their work to cover all phases of farm life, instead of limiting themselves, as they have far too often 
limited themselves, in the past, solely to the question of the production of crops. And now a special word to 
the farmer. I want to see him make the farm as fine a farm as it can be made; and let him remember to see 
that the improvement goes on indoors as well as out; let him remember that the farmer’s wife should have her 
share of thought and attention just as much as the farmer himself. 

Nothing is more true than that excess of every kind is followed by reaction; a fact which should be pon¬ 
dered by reformer and reactionary alike. We are face to face with new conceptions of the relations of property 
to human welfare, chiefly because certain advocates of the rights of property as against the rights of men 
have been pushing their claims too far. The man who wrongly holds that every human right is secondary to 
his profit must now give way to the advocate of human welfare, who rightly maintains that every man holds 
his property subject to the general right of the community to regulate its use to whatever degree the public 
welfare may require it. 

But I think we may go still further. The right to regulate the use of wealth in the public interest is uni¬ 
versally admitted. Let us admit also the right to regulate the terms and conditions of labor, which is the chief 
element of wealth, directly in the interest of the common good. The fundamental thing to do for every man 
is to give him a chance to reach a place in which he will make the greatest possible contribution to the public 
welfare. Understand what I say there. Give him a chance, not push him up if he will not be pushed. Help any 
man who stumbles; if he lies down, it is a poor job to try to carry him; but if he is a worthy man, try your 
best to see that he gets a chance to show the worth that is in him. No man can be a good citizen unless he has 
a wage more than sufficient to cover the bare cost of living, and hours of labor short enough so that after his 
day’s work is done he will have time and energy to bear his share in the management of the community, to help 
in carrying the general load. We keep countless men from being good citizens by the conditions of life with 
which we surround them. We need comprehensive workmen’s compensation acts, both state and national 
laws to regulate child labor and work for women, and, especially, we need in our common schools not merely 
education in book learning, but also practical training for daily life and work. We need to enforce better sani¬ 
tary conditions for our workers and to extend the use of safety appliances for our workers in industry and 
commerce, both within and between the states. Also, friends, in the interest of the workingman himself we 
need to set our faces like flint against mob violence just as against corporate greed; against violence and injus¬ 
tice and lawlessness by wage workers just as much as against lawless cunning and greed and selfish arrogance 
of employers. If I could ask but one thing of my fellow countrymen, my request would be that, whenever they 
go in for reform, they remember the two sides, and that they always exact justice from one side as much as 
from the other. I have small use for the public servant who can always see and denounce the corruption of 
the capitalist, but who cannot persuade himself, especially before election, to say a word about lawless mob 
violence. And I have equally small use for the man, be he a judge on the bench, or editor of a great paper, 
or wealthy and influential private citizen, who can see clearly enough and denounce the lawlessness of mob 
violence, hut whose eyes are closed so that he is blind when the question is one of corruption in business on 
a gigantic scale. Also remember what I said about excess in reformer and reactionary alike. If the reactionary 
man, who thinks of nothing but the rights of property, could have his way, he would bring about a revolution; 
and one of my chief fears in connection with progress comes because I do not want to see our people, for lack 
of proper leadership, compelled to follow men whose intentions are excellent, but whose eyes are a little too 
wild to make it really safe to trust them. Here in Kansas there is one paper which habitually denounces me as 
the tool of Wall Street, and at the same time frantically repudiates the statement that I am a Socialist on the 
ground that that is an unwarranted slander of the Socialists. 

National efficiency has many factors. It is a necessary result of the principle of conservation widely 
applied. In the end it will determine our failure or success as a nation. National efficiency has to do, not only 
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with natural resources and with men, but it is equally concerned with institutions. The state must be made 
efficient for the work which concerns only the people of the state; and the nation for that which concerns 
all the people. There must remain no neutral ground to serve as a refuge for lawbreakers, and especially for 
lawbreakers of great wealth, who can hire the vulpine legal cunning which will teach them how to avoid 
both jurisdictions. It is a misfortune when the national legislature fails to do its duty in providing a national 
remedy, so that the only national activity is the purely negative activity of the judiciary in forbidding the state 
to exercise power in the premises. 

I do not ask for overcentralization; but I do ask that we work in a spirit of broad and far-reaching nation¬ 
alism when we work for what concerns our people as a whole. We are all Americans. Our common interest 
are as broad as the continent. I speak to you here in Kansas exactly as I would speak in New York or Georgia, 
for the most vital problems are those which affect us all alike. The national government belongs to the whole 
American people, and where the whole American people are interested, that interest can be guarded effectively 
only by the national government. The betterment which we seek must be accomplished, I believe, mainly 
through the national government. 

The American people are right in demanding that New Nationalism, without which we cannot hope to 
deal with new problems. The New Nationalism puts the national need before sectional or personal advantage. 
It is impatient of the utter confusion that results from local legislatures attempting to treat national issues as 
local issues. It is still more impatient of the impotence which springs from overdivision of governmental pow¬ 
ers, the impotence which makes it possible for local selfishness or for legal cunning, hired by wealthy special 
interests, to bring national activities to a deadlock. This New Nationalism regards the executive power as the 
steward of the public welfare. It demands of the judiciary that it shall be interested primarily in human welfare 
rather than in property, just as it demands that the representative body shall represent all the people rather 
than any one class or section of the people. 

I believe in shaping the ends of government to protect property as well as human welfare. Normally, 
and in the long run, the ends are the same; but whenever the alternative must be faced, I am for men and 
not for property, as you were in the Civil War. I am far from underestimating the importance of dividends; 
but I rank dividends below human character. Again, I do not have any sympathy with the reformer who 
says he does not care for dividends. Of course, economic welfare is necessary, for a man must pull his own 
weight and be able to support his family. I know well that the reformers must not bring upon the people 
economic ruin, or the reforms themselves will go down in the ruin. But we must be ready to face temporary 
disaster, whether or not brought on by those who will war against us to the knife. Those who oppose all 
reform will do well to remember that ruin in its worst form is inevitable if our national life brings us noth¬ 
ing better than swollen fortunes for the few and the triumph in both politics and business of a sordid and 
selfish materialism. 

If our political institutions were perfect, they would absolutely prevent the political domination of money 
in any part of our affairs. We need to make our political representatives more quickly and sensitively respon¬ 
sive to the people whose servants they are. More direct action by the people in their own affairs under proper 
safeguards is vitally necessary. The direct primary is a step in this direction, if it is associated with a corrupt 
practices act effective to prevent the advantage of the man willing recklessly and unscrupulously to spend 
money over his more honest competitor. It is particularly important that all moneys received or expended for 
campaign purposes should be publicly accounted for, not only after election, but before election as well. Politi¬ 
cal action must be made simpler, easier, and freer from confusion for every citizen. I believe that the prompt 
removal of unfaithful or incompetent public servants should be made easy and sure in whatever way experi¬ 
ence shall show to be most expedient in any give class of cases. 

One of the fundamental necessities in a representative government such as ours is to make certain that the 
men to whom the people delegate their power shall serve the people by whom they are elected, and not the 
special interests. I believe that every national officer, elected or appointed, should be forbidden to perform and 
service or receive any compensation, directly or indirectly, from interstate corporations; and a similar provi¬ 
sion could not fail to be useful within the states. 

The object of government is the welfare of the people. The material progress and prosperity of a nation 
are desirable chiefly so far as they lead to the moral and material welfare of all good citizens. Just in propor¬ 
tion as the average man and woman are honest, capable of sound judgment and high ideals, active in public 
affairs,—but, first of all, sound in their home life, and the father and mother of healthy children whom they 
bring up well,—just so far, and no farther, we may count our civilization a success. We must have—I believe 
we have already—a genuine and permanent moral awakening, without which no wisdom of legislation or 
administration really means anything; and, on the other hand, we must try to secure the social and eco¬ 
nomic legislation without which any improvement due to purely moral agitation is necessarily evanescent. 
Let me again illustrate by a reference to the Grand Army You could not have won simply as a disorderly 
and disorganized mob. You needed generals; you needed careful administration of the most advanced type; 
and a good commissary—the cracker line. You well remember that success was necessary in many different 
lines in order to bring about general success. You had to have the administration at Washington good, just 
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as you had to have the administration in the field; and you had to have the work of the generals good. You 
could not have triumphed without that administration and leadership; but it would all have been worthless 
if the average soldier had not had the right stuff in him. He had to have the right stuff in him, or you could 
not get it out of him. In the last analysis, therefore, vitally necessary though it was to have the right kind of 
organization and the right kind of generalship, it was even more vitally necessary that the average soldier 
should have the fighting edge, the right character. So it is in our civil life. No matter now honest and decent 
we are in our private lives, if we do not have the right kind of law and the right kind of administration 
of the law, we cannot go forward as a nation. That is imperative; but it must be an addition to, and not a 
substitution for, the qualities that make us good citizens. In the last analysis, the most important elements 
in any man’s career must be the sum of those qualities which, in the aggregate, we speak of as character. If 
he has not got it, then no law that the wit of man can devise, no administration of the law by the boldest 
and strongest executive, will avail to help him. We must have the right kind of character—character that 
makes a man, first of all, a good man in the home, a good father, a good husband—that makes a man a 
good neighbor. You must have that, and, then, in addition, you must have the kind of law and the kind of 
administration of the law which will give to those qualities in the private citizen the best possible chance 
for development. The prime problem of our nation is to get the right type of good citizenship, and, to get 
it, we must have progress, and our public men must be genuinely progressive. 
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Balfour Declaration 

Date: November 2, 1917 

British Foreign Secretary Arthur James Balfour sought to gain Jewish support for the Allies in World War 
I. In a letter to Lord Rothschild, Balfour pledged British support for the creation of a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine, the basis for the later creation of the state of Israel. Balfour made it clear that the creation of such 
a homeland would not prejudice the rights of the non-Jewish residents of Palestine, nor would it suggest that 
the rights of Jews in any other country would be altered. The letter was published in the Times (London). 

Foreign Office 
November 2nd, 1917 

Dear Lord Rothschild: 

I have much pleasure in conveying to you on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, the following 
declaration of sympathy with Jewish Zionist aspirations which has been submitted to, and approved by, 
the Cabinet: 

His Majesty’s Government view with favor the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jew¬ 
ish communities in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 

I should be grateful if you would bring this declaration to the knowledge of the Zionist Federation. 

Yours, 

Arthur James Balfour 
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Woodrow Wilson: "Fourteen Points" Address 

Date: January 8, 1918 

This address by U.S. President Woodrow Wilson, delivered to Congress on January 8, 1918, set forth his pro¬ 
gram for a just and enduring world peace. These points became the basis for negotiating an end to World War 
I (1914-18). Wilson called for “open covenants of peace, openly arrived at”; absolute freedom of the seas, 
in peace and war; equality of trade conditions among nations; reductions of national armaments; impartial 
adjustment of colonial claims; self-determination for Russia and the peoples of the former Austria-Hungary; 
restoration or adjustments of Belgian, French, Italian, Rumanian, Serbian, and Montenegrin borders; autono¬ 
my for nationalities formerly under Turkish rule, but sovereignty for Turkey; opening of the Dardanelles to all 
nations; establishment of an independent Poland; and the formation of an association of nations to guarantee 
“political independence and territorial integrity to great and small states alike. ” 

Gentlemen of the Congress: Once more, as repeatedly before, the spokesmen of the Central Empires have 
indicated their desire to discuss the objects of the war and the possible bases of a general peace. Parleys have 
been in progress at Brest-Litovsk between representatives of the Central Powers, to which the attention of all 
the belligerents has been invited for the purpose of ascertaining whether it may be possible to extend these 
parleys into a general conference with regard to terms of peace and settlement. The Russian representatives 
presented not only a perfectly definite statement of the principles upon which they would be willing to con¬ 
clude peace, but also an equally definite programme of the concrete application of those principles. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the Central Powers, on their part, presented an outline of settlement which, if much less definite, 
seemed susceptible of liberal interpretation until their specific programme of practical terms was added. 

That programme proposed no concessions at all either to the sovereignty of Russia or to the prefer¬ 
ences of the populations with whose fortunes it dealt, but meant, in a word, that the Central Empires were 
to keep every foot of territory their armed forces had occupied,—every province, every city, every point of 
vantage,—as a permanent addition to their territories and their power. It is a reasonable conjecture that the 
general principles of settlement which they at first suggested originated with the more liberal statesmen of 
Germany and Austria, the men who have begun to feel the force of their own peoples’ thought and purpose, 
while the concrete terms of actual settlement came from the military leaders who have no thought but to keep 
what they have got. The negotiations have been broken off. The Russian representatives were sincere and in 
earnest. They cannot entertain such proposals of conquest and domination. 

The whole incident is full of significance. It is also full of perplexity. With whom are the Russian rep¬ 
resentatives dealing? For whom are the representatives of the Central Empires speaking? Are they speaking 
for the majorities of their respective parliaments or for the minority parties, that military and imperialistic 
minority which has so far dominated their whole policy and controlled the affairs of Turkey and of the Bal¬ 
kan states which have felt obliged to become their associates in this war? The Russian representatives have 
insisted, very justly, very wisely, and in the true spirit of modern democracy, that the conferences they have 
been holding with the Teutonic and Turkish statesmen should be held within open, not closed doors, and all 
the world has been audience, as was desired. To whom have we been listening, then? To those who speak 
the spirit and intention of the Resolutions of the German Reichstag of the ninth of July last, the spirit and 
intention of the liberal leaders and parties of Germany, or to those who resist and defy that spirit and inten¬ 
tion and insist upon conquest and subjugation? Or are we listening, in fact, to both, unreconciled and in 
open and hopeless contradiction? These are very serious and pregnant questions. Upon the answer to them 
depends the peace of the world. 

But, whatever the results of the parleys at Brest-Litovsk, whatever the confusions of counsel and of pur¬ 
pose in the utterances of the spokesmen of the Central Empires, they have again attempted to acquaint the 
world with their objects in the war and have again challenged their adversaries to say what their objects are 
and what sort of settlement they would deem just and satisfactory. There is no good reason why that challenge 
should not be responded to, and responded to with the utmost candor. We did not wait for it. Not once, but 
again and again, we have laid our whole thought and purpose before the world, not in general terms only, 
but each time with sufficient definition to make it clear what sort of definitive terms of settlement must neces¬ 
sarily spring out of them. Within the last week Mr. Lloyd George has spoken with admirable candor and in 
admirable spirit for the people and Government of Great Britain. There is no confusion of counsel among 
the adversaries of the Central Powers, no uncertainty of principle, no vagueness of detail. The only secrecy of 
counsel, the only lack of fearless frankness, the only failure to make definite statement of the objects of the 
war, lies with Germany and her Allies. The issues of life and death hang upon these definitions. No statesman 
who has the least conception of his responsibility ought for a moment to permit himself to continue this tragi¬ 
cal and appalling outpouring of blood and treasure unless he is sure beyond a peradventure that the objects of 
the vital sacrifice are part and parcel of the very life of Society and that the people for whom he speaks think 
them right and imperative as he does. 
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There is, moreover, a voice calling for these definitions of principle and of purpose which is, it seems 
to me, more thrilling and more compelling than any of the many moving voices with which the troubled 
air of the world is filled. It is the voice of the Russian people. They are prostrate and all but helpless, 
it would seem, before the grim power of Germany, which has hitherto known no relenting and no pity. 
Their power, apparently, is shattered. And yet their soul is not subservient. They will not yield either 
in principle or in action. Their conception of what is right, of what is humane and honorable for them 
to accept, has been stated with a frankness, a largeness of view, a generosity of spirit, and a universal 
human sympathy which must challenge the admiration of every friend of mankind; and they have refused 
to compound their ideals or desert others that they themselves may be safe. They call to us to say what it 
is that we desire, in what, if in anything, our purpose and our spirit differ from theirs; and I believe that 
the people of the United States would wish me to respond, with utter simplicity and frankness. Whether 
their present leaders believe it or not, it is our heartfelt desire and hope that some way may be opened 
whereby we may be privileged to assist the people of Russia to attain their utmost hope of liberty and 
ordered peace. 

It will be our wish and purpose that the processes of peace, when they are begun, shall be absolutely open 
and that they shall involve and permit henceforth no secret understandings of any kind. The day of conquest 
and aggrandizement is gone by; so is also the day of secret covenants entered into the interest of particular 
governments and likely at some unlooked-for moment to upset the peace of the world. It is this happy fact, 
now clear to the view of every public man whose thoughts do not still linger in an age that is dead and gone, 
which makes it possible for every nation whose purposes are consistent with justice and the peace of the world 
to avow now or at any other time the objects it has in view. 

We entered this war because violations of right had occurred which touched us to the quick and made 
the life of our own people impossible unless they were corrected and the world secured once for all against 
their recurrence. What we demand in this war, therefore, is nothing peculiar to ourselves. It is that the world 
be made fit and safe to live in; and particularly that it be made safe for every peace-loving nation which, like 
our own, wishes to live its own life, determine its own institutions, be assured of justice and fair dealing by 
the other peoples of the world as against force and selfish aggression. All the peoples of the world are in effect 
partners in this interest, and for our own part we see very clearly that unless justice be done to others it will 
not be done to us. The programme of the world’s peace, therefore, is our programme; and that programme, 
the only possible programme, as we see it, is this: 

I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which there shall be no private international under¬ 
standings of any kind but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, 
except as the seas may be closed in whole or in part by international action for the enforcement of interna¬ 
tional covenants. 

III. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions among all the nations consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national armaments will be reduced to the lowest point 
consistent with domestic safety. 

V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all colonial claims, based upon a strict 
observance of the principle that in determining all such questions of sovereignty the interests of the popula¬ 
tions concerned must have equal weight with the equitable claims of the government whose title is to be 
determined. 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement of all questions affecting Russia as will 
secure the best and freest and cooperation of the other nations of the world in obtaining for her an unham¬ 
pered and unembarrassed opportunity for the independent determination of her own political development 
and national policy and assure her of a sincere welcome into the society of free nations under institutions of 
her own choosing; and, more than a welcome, assistance also of every kind that she may need and may herself 
desire. The treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months to come will be the acid test of their 
good will, of their comprehension of her needs as distinguished from their own interests, and of their intel¬ 
ligent and unselfish sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated and restored, without any attempt to limit 
the sovereignty which she enjoys in common with all other free nations. No other single act will serve as this 
will serve to restore confidence among the nations in the laws which they have themselves set and determined 
for the government of their relations with one another. Without this healing act the whole structure and valid¬ 
ity of international law is forever impaired. 

VIII. All French territory should be freed and the invaded portions restored, and the wrong done to France by 
Prussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world for nearly fifty 
years, should be righted, in order that peace may once more be made secure in the interests of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 
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X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations we wish to see safeguarded and 
assured, should be accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous development. 

XI. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated; occupied territories restored; Serbia accorded free 
and secure access to the sea; and the relations of the several Balkan states to one another determined by friendly 
counsel along historically established lines of allegiance and nationality; and international guarantees of the politi¬ 
cal and economic independence and territorial integrity of the several Balkan states should be entered into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be assured a secure sovereignty but the 
other nationalities which are now under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of life and an 
absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous development, and the Dardanelles should be permanently 
opened as a free passage to the ships and commerce of all nations under international guarantees. 

XIII. An independent Polish state should be erected which should include the territories inhabited by indisput¬ 
ably Polish populations, which should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and whose political and 
economic independence and territorial integrity should be guaranteed by international covenant. 

XIV. A general association of nations must be formed under specific covenants for the purpose of affording 
mutual guarantees of political independence and territorial integrity to great and small states alike. 

In regard to these essential rectifications of wrong and assertions of right we feel ourselves to be intimate 
partners of all the governments and peoples associated together against the Imperialists. We cannot be sepa¬ 
rated in interest or divided in purpose. We stand together until the end. 

For such arrangements and covenants we are willing to fight and to continue to fight until they are achieved; 
but only because we wish the right to prevail and desire a just and stable peace such as can be secured only by 
removing the chief provocations to war, which this programme does remove. We have no jealousy of German 
greatness, and there is nothing in this programme that impairs it. We grudge her no achievement or distinction 
of learning or of pacific enterprise such as have made her record very bright and very enviable. We do not wish 
to injure her or to block in any way her legitimate influence or power. We do not wish to fight her either with 
arms or with hostile arrangements of trade if she is willing to associate herself with us and the other peace-loving 
nations of the world in covenants of justice and law and fair dealing. We wish her only to accept a place of equal¬ 
ity among the peoples of the world,—the new world in which we now live,—instead of a place of mastery. 

Neither do we presume to suggest to her any alteration or modification of her institutions. But it is neces¬ 
sary, we must frankly say, and necessary as a preliminary to any intelligent dealings with her on our part, that 
we should know whom her spokesmen speak for when they speak to us, whether for the Reichstag majority 
or for the military party and the men whose creed is imperial domination. 

We have spoken now, surely, in terms too concrete to admit of any further doubt or question. An evident 
principle runs through the whole programme I have outlined. It is the principle of justice to all peoples and 
nationalities, and their right to live on equal terms of liberty and safely with one another, whether they be 
strong or weak. Unless this principle be made its foundation no part of the structure of international justice 
can stand. The people of the United States could act upon no other principle; and to the vindication of this 
principle they are ready to devote their lives, their honor, and everything that they possess. The normal climax 
of this the culminating and final war for human liberty has come, and they are ready to put their own strength, 
their own highest purpose, their own integrity and devotion to the test. 
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Covenant of the League of Nations 

Date: April 28, 1919 

Parti of the 1919 Treaty of Versailles enunciated the goals and the organizational framework of the proposed 
new international body, the League of Nations. Finalized by an Allied committee on April 28, 1919, the 
covenant became effective in January 1920, with the creation of the league. Its signatories agreed to protect 
each other against aggression and to accept mediation in settling their disputes. The league was to consist of 
a general assembly (one representative from each member state), a council (representatives from the five main 
Allied powers, plus four others chosen by rotation), and a permanent Geneva-based secretariat, headed by 
a secretary-general. A permanent court of international justice was to be established. Disarmament, labor, 
health reforms, and international cooperation were other key concerns. In 1946, after World War II, its activi¬ 
ties were taken over by the United Nations. 
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The High Contracting Parties, 

In order to promote international co-operation and to achieve international peace and security 
by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, 

by the prescription of open, just and honourable relations between nations, 

by the firm establishment of the understandings of international law as the actual rule of conduct among 
Governments, and 

by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organ¬ 
ised peoples with one another, 

Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 1 

The original Members of the League of Nations shall be those of the Signatories which are named in the 
Annex to this Covenant and also such of those other States named in the Annex as shall accede without res¬ 
ervation to this Covenant. Such accession shall be effected by a Declaration deposited with the Secretariat 
within two months of the coming into force of the Covenant. Notice thereof shall be sent to all other Members 
of the League. 

Any fully self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not named in the Annex may become a Member of 
the League if its admission is agreed to by two-thirds of the Assembly, provided that it shall give effective 
guarantees of its sincere intention to observe its international obligations, and shall accept such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the League in regard to its military, naval and air forces and armaments. 

Any Member of the League may, after two years notice of its intention so to do, withdraw from the 
League, provided that all its international obligations and all its obligations under this Covenant shall have 
been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 

ARTICLE 2 

The action of the league under this Covenant shall be effected through the instrumentality of an Assembly and 
of a Council, with a permanent Secretariat. 

ARTICLE 3 

The Assembly shall consist of Representatives of the Members of the League. 

The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from time to time as occasion may require at the Seat of 
the League or at such other place as may be decided upon. 

The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter within the sphere of action of the League or affect¬ 
ing the peace of the world. 

At meetings of the Assembly each Member of the League shall have one vote, and may have not more 
than three Representatives. 

ARTICLE 4 

The Council shall consist of Representatives of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, together with 
Representatives of four other Members of the League. These four Members of the League shall be selected 
by the Assembly from time to time in its discretion. Until the appointment of the Representatives of the four 
Members of the League first selected by the Assembly, Representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Spain and Greece 
shall be members of the Council. 

With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, the Council may name additional Members of the 
League whose Representatives shall always be members of the Council; the Council with like approval 
may increase the number of Members of the League to be selected by the Assembly for representation on 
the Council. 

The Council shall meet from time to time as occasion may require, and at least once a year, at the Seat of 
the League, or at such other place as may be decided upon. 

The Council may deal at its meetings with any matter within the sphere of action of the League or affect¬ 
ing the peace of the world. 

Any Member of the League not represented on the Council shall be invited to send a Representative to sit 
as a member at any meeting of the Council during the consideration of matters specially affecting the interests 
of that Member of the League 

At meetings of the Council, each Member of the League represented on the Council shall have one vote, 
and may have not more than one Representative. 

ARTICLE 5 

Except where otherwise expressly provided in this Covenant or by the terms of the present Treaty, decisions at 
any meeting of the Assembly or of the Council shall require the agreement of all the Members of the League 
represented at the meeting. 
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All matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly or of the Council, including the appointment of 
Committees to investigate particular matters, shall be regulated by the Assembly or by the Council and may be 
decided by a majority of the Members of the League represented at the meeting. The first meeting of the Assem¬ 
bly and the first meeting of the Council shall be summoned by the President of the United States of America. 

ARTICLE 6 

The permanent Secretariat shall be established at the Seat of the League. The Secretariat shall comprise a 
Secretary General and such secretaries and staff as may be required. 

The first Secretary General shall be the person named in the Annex; thereafter the Secretary General shall 
be appointed by the Council with the approval of the majority Assembly. 

The secretaries and staff of that Secretariat shall be appointed by the Secretary General with the approval 
of the Council. 

The Secretary General shall act in the capacity at all meetings of the Assembly and of the Council. 

The expenses of the Secretariat shall be borne by the Members of the League in accordance with the 
apportionment of the expenses of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 

ARTICLE 7 

The Seat of the League is established at Geneva. 

The Council may at any time decide that the Seat of the League shall be established elsewhere. 

All positions under or in connection with the League, including the Secretariat, shall be open equally to 
men and women. 

Representatives of the Members of the League and officials of the League when engaged on the business 
of the League shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

The buildings and other property occupied by the League or its officials or by Representatives attending 
its meetings shall be inviolable. 

ARTICLE 8 

The Members of the League recognise that the maintenance of peace requires the reduction of national arma¬ 
ments to the lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforcement by common action of interna¬ 
tional obligations. 

The Council, taking account of the geographical situation and circumstances of each State, shall formu¬ 
late plans for such reduction for the consideration and action of the several Governments. 

Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision at least every ten years. 

After these plans shall have been adopted by the several Governments, the limits of armaments therein 
fixed shall not be exceeded without the concurrence of the Council. 

The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by private enterprise of munitions and imple¬ 
ments of war is open to grave objections. The Council shall advise how the evil effects attendant upon such 
manufacture can be prevented, due regard being had to the necessities of those Members of the League which 
are not able to manufacture the munitions and implements of war necessary for their safety. 

The Members of the League undertake to interchange full and frank information as to the scale of their 
armaments, their military, naval and air programmes and the condition of such of their industries as are 
adaptable to war-like purposes. 

ARTICLE 9 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to advise the Council on the execution of the provision of 
Articles 1 and 8 and on military, naval and air questions generally. 

ARTICLE 10 

The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all Members of the League. In case of any such aggression 
or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression the Council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 

ARTICLE 11 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the Members of the League or not, is hereby 
declared a matter of concern to the whole League, and the League shall take any action that may be deemed 
wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. In case any such emergency should arise the Secretary 
General shall on the request of any Member of the League forthwith summon a meeting of the Council. 

It is also declared to be the friendly right of each Member of the League to bring to the attention of the 
Assembly or of the Council any circumstance whatever affecting international relations which threatens to 
disturb international peace or the good understanding between nations upon which peace depends. 
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ARTICLE 12 

The Members of the League agree that if there should arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a rup¬ 
ture, they will submit the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the Council, and they agree in no case 
to resort to war until three months after the award by the arbitrators or the report by the Council. 

In any case under this Article the award of the arbitrators shall be made within a reasonable time, and the 
report of the Council shall be made within six months after the submission of the dispute. 

ARTICLE 13 

The Members of the League agree that whenever any dispute shall arise between them which they recognise 
to be suitable for submission to arbitration and which cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they will 
submit the whole subject-matter to arbitration. 

Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of international law, as to the existence of 
any fact which if established would constitute a breach of any international obligation, or as to the extent and 
nature of the reparation to be made for any such breach, are declared to be among those which are generally 
suitable for submission to arbitration. 

For the consideration of any such dispute the court of arbitration to which the case is referred shall be the 
Court agreed on by the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any convention existing between them. 

The Members of the League agree that they will carry out in full good faith any award that may be ren¬ 
dered, and that they will not resort to war against a Member of the League which complies therewith. In the 
event of any failure to carry out such an award, the Council shall propose what steps should be taken to give 
effect thereto. 

ARTICLE 14 

The Council shall formulate and submit to the Members of the League for adoption plans for the establish¬ 
ment of a Permanent Court of International Justice. The Court shall be competent to hear and determine any 
dispute of an international character which the parties thereto submit to it. The Court may also give an advi¬ 
sory opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it by the Council or by the Assembly. 

ARTICLE 15 

If there should arise between Members of the League any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not sub¬ 
mitted to arbitration in accordance with Article 13, the Members of the League agree that they will submit the 
matter to the Council. Any party to the dispute may effect such submission by giving notice of the existence 
of the dispute to the Secretary General, who will make all necessary arrangements for a full investigation and 
consideration thereof. 

For this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate to the Secretary General, as promptly as pos¬ 
sible, statements of their case with all the relevant facts and papers, and the Council may forthwith direct the 
publication thereof. 

The Council shall endeavour to effect a settlement of the dispute, and if such efforts are successful, a state¬ 
ment shall be made public giving such facts and explanations regarding the dispute and the terms of settlement 
thereof as the Council may deem appropriate. 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council either unanimously or by a majority vote shall make and 
publish a report containing a statement of the facts of the dispute and the recommendations which are deemed 
just and proper in regard thereto. 

Any Member of the League represented on the Council may make public a statement of the facts of the 
dispute and of its conclusions regarding the same. 

If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the members thereof other than the Representatives 
of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League agree that they will not go to war with 
any party to the dispute which complies with the recommendations of the report. 

If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously agreed to by the members thereof, other 
than the Representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League reserve 
to themselves the right to take such action as they shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right 
and justice. 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, and is found by the Council, to arise out of 
a matter which by international law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the Council shall 
so report, and shall make no recommendation as to its settlement. 

The Council may in any case under this Article refer the dispute to the Assembly. The dispute shall be so 
referred at the request of either party to the dispute, provided that such request be made within fourteen days 
after the submission of the dispute to the Council. 

In any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions of this Article and of Article 12 relating to the 
action and powers of the Council shall apply to the action and powers of the Assembly, provided that 
a report made by the Assembly, if concurred in by the Representatives of those Members of the League 
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represented on the Council and of a majority of the other Members of the League, exclusive in each case 
of the Representatives of the parties to the dispute, shall have the same force as a report by the Council 
concurred in by all the members thereof other than the Representatives of one or more of the parties to 
the dispute. 

ARTICLE 16 

Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it 
shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against all other Members of the League, which 
hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition 
of all intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of the covenants-breaking State, and the preven¬ 
tion of all financial, commercial or personal intercourse between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State 
and the nationals of any other State, whether a Member of the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recommend to the several Governments concerned what 
effective military naval or air force the Members of the League shall severally contribute to the armed forces 
to be used to protect the covenants of the League. 

The Members of the League agree, further, that they will mutually support one another in the financial 
and economic measures which are taken under this Article, in order to minimise the loss and inconvenience 
resulting from the above measures, and that they will mutually support one another in resisting any special 
measures aimed at one of their number by the covenant-breaking State, and that they will take the necessary 
steps to afford passage through their territory to the forces of any of the Members of the League which are 
co-operating to protect the covenants of the League. 

Any Member of the League which has violated any covenant of the League may be declared to be no 
longer a Member of the League by a vote of the Council concurred in by the Representatives of all the other 
Members of the League represented thereon. 

ARTICLE 17 

In the event of a dispute between a Member of the League and a State which is not a Member of the League, 
or between States not Members of the League, the State or States not Members of the League shall be invited 
to accept the obligations of membership in the League for the purposes of such dispute, upon such conditions 
as the Council may deem just. If such invitation is accepted, the provisions of Articles 12 to 16 inclusive shall 
be applied with such modifications as may be deemed necessary by the Council 

Upon such invitation being given the Council shall immediately institute an inquiry into the circumstances 
of the dispute and recommend such action as may seem best and most effectual in the circumstances. 

If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations of membership in the League for the purposes 
of such dispute, and shall resort to war against a Member of the League, the provisions of Article 16 shall be 
applicable as against the State taking such action. 

If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to accept the obligations of membership in the League 
for the purposes of such dispute, the Council may take such measures and make such recommendations as will 
prevent hostilities and will result in the settlement of the dispute. 

ARTICLE 18 

Every treaty or international engagement entered into hereafter by any Member of the League shall be forth¬ 
with registered with the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible be published by it. No such treaty or inter¬ 
national engagement shall be binding until so registered. 

ARTICLE 19 

The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsideration by Members of the League of treaties which 
have become inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions whose continuance might endan¬ 
ger the peace of the world. 

ARTICLE 20 

The Members of the League severally agree that this Covenant is accepted as abrogating all obligations or 
understandings inter se which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly undertake that they will 
not hereafter enter into any engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof. 

In case any Member of the League shall, before becoming a Member of the League, have undertaken any 
obligations inconsistent with the terms of this Covenant, it shall be the duty of such Member to take immedi¬ 
ate steps to procure its release from such obligations. 

ARTICLE 21 

Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of international engagements, such as treaties 
of arbitration or regional understanding like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace. 
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ARTICLE 22 

To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the late war have ceased to be under the sover¬ 
eignty of the States which formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand 
by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world, there should be applied the principle that 
the will-being and development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation and that securities for the 
performance of this trust should be embodied in this Covenant. 

The best method of giving practical effect to this principle is that the tutelage of such peoples should be 
entrusted to advanced nations who by reason of their resources, their experience or their geographical posi¬ 
tion can best undertake this responsibility, and who are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should be 
exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf of the League. 

The character of the mandate must differ according to the stage of the development of the people, the 
geographical situation of the territory, its economic conditions and other similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have reached a stage of development 
where their existence as independent nations can be provisionally recognised subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone. The 
wishes of these communities must be a principal consideration in the selection of the Mandatory. 

Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such a stage that the Mandatory must be responsible 
for the administration of the territory under conditions which will guarantee freedom of conscience and religion, 
subject only to the maintenance of public order and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the 
arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and the prevention of the establishment of fortifications or military and naval 
bases and of military training of the natives for other than police purposes and the defence of territory, and will 
also secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other Members of the League. 

There are territories, such as South-West Africa and certain of the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to 
the sparseness of their population, or their small size, or their remoteness from the centres of civilisation, or 
their geographical contiguity to the territory of the Mandatory, and other circumstances, can be best admin¬ 
istered under the laws of the Mandatory as integral portions of its territory, subject to the safeguards above 
mentioned in the interests of the indigenous population. 

In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall render to the Council an annual report in reference to the 
territory committed to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to be exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not previ¬ 
ously agreed upon by the Members of the League, be explicitly defined in each case by the Council. 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive and examine the annual reports of the Manda¬ 
tories and to advise the Council on all matters relating to the observance of the mandates. 

ARTICLE 23 

Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of international conventions existing or hereafter to be 
agreed upon, the Members of the League: 

(a) will endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane conditions of labour for men, women, and 
children, both in their own countries and in all countries to which their commercial and industrial relations 
extend, and for that purpose will establish and maintain the necessary international organisations; 

(b) undertake to secure just treatment of the native inhabitants of territories under their control; 

(c) will entrust the League with the general supervision over the execution of agreements with regard to 
the traffic in women and children, and the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs; 

(d) will entrust the League with the general supervision of the trade in arms and ammunition with the 
countries in which the control of this traffic is necessary in the common interest; 

(e) will make provision to secure and maintain freedom of communications and of transit and equitable 
treatment for the commerce of all Members of the League. In this connection, the special necessities of the 
regions devastated during the war 1914-1918 shall be borne in mind; 

(f) will endeavour to take steps in matters of international concern for the prevention and control of disease. 

ARTICLE 24 

There shall be placed under the direction of the League all international bureaux already established by 
general treaties if the parties to such treaties consent. All such international bureaux and all commissions 
for regulation of matters of international interest hereafter constituted shall be placed under the direction 
of the League. 

In all matters of international interest which are regulated by general conventions but which are not 
placed under the control of international bureaux or commissions, the Secretariat of the League shall, subject 
to the consent of the Council and if desired by the parties, collect and distribute all relevant information and 
shall render any other assistance which may be necessary or desirable. 

The Council may include as part of the expenses of the Secretariat the expenses of any bureau or commis¬ 
sion which is placed under the direction of the League. 
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ARTICLE 25 

The Members of the League agree to encourage and promote the establishment and co-operation of duly 
authorized voluntary national Red Cross organizations having as purposes the improvement of health, the 
prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering throughout the world. 

ARTICLE 26 

Amendments to this Covenant will take effect when ratified by the Members of the League whose Rep¬ 
resentatives compose the Council and by a majority of the Members of the League whose Representative 
compose the Assembly. 

No such amendment shall bind any Member of the League which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in 
that case it shall cease to be a Member of the League. 
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Mohandas K. Gandhi: Freedom's Battle 

Date: 1922 

Mohandas K. Gandhi was born in Porbandar, India. A student of Hindu philosophy, Gandhi was com¬ 
mitted to truth and nonviolence. He was educated at University College London as a lawyer. In India he 
became a community organizer in impoverished villages. He rallied others to take pride in themselves, to 
clean up their villages, and to build schools and hospitals. As a leader, Gandhi was addressed by the people 
as Bapu (Father) and Mahatma (Great Soul). This is why he is known as Mahatma Gandhi. 

He, like many, was opposed to the British rule of India and supported Indian independence from Brit¬ 
ain. In December 1921 Gandhi became associated with the Indian National Congress, a group in the 
forefront of the independence movement. 

Noncooperation and peaceful resistance were Gandhi’s weapons in the fight against injustice. Gandhi 
expanded his nonviolence platform to include the swadeshi policy (an economic strategy) in the boycotting 
of all foreign-made goods, especially British goods. Gandhi also urged the people to boycott British educa¬ 
tional institutions and law courts, to resign from government employment, and to forsake British titles and 
honors. He led a national campaign of nonviolent mass civil disobedience, organized protests, and strikes. 
Freedom’s Battle is one of the many writings of Gandhi and it represents his philosophy. 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

After the great war it is difficult, to point out a single nation that is happy; but this has come out of the war, 
that there is not a single nation outside India, that is not either free or striving to be free. 

It is said that we, too, are on the road to freedom, that it is better to be on the certain though slow course 
of gradual unfoldment of freedom than to take the troubled and dangerous path of revolution whether peace¬ 
ful or violent, and that the new Reforms are a half-way house to freedom. 

The new constitution granted to India keeps all the military forces, both in the direction and in the finan¬ 
cial control, entirely outside the scope of responsibility to the people of India. What does this mean? It means 
that the revenues of India are spent away on what the nation does not want. But after the mid-Eastern com¬ 
plications and the fresh Asiatic additions to British Imperial spheres of action. This Indian military servitude 
is a clear danger to national interests. 

The new constitution gives no scope for retrenchment and therefore no scope for measures of social 
reform except by fresh taxation, the heavy burden of which on the poor will outweigh all the advantages of 
any reforms. It maintains all the existing foreign services, and the cost of the administrative machinery high 
as it already is, is further increased. 

The reformed constitution keeps all the fundamental liberties of person, property, press, and asso¬ 
ciation completely under bureaucratic control. All those laws which give to the irresponsible officers of 
the Executive Government of India absolute powers to override the popular will, are still unrepealed. 
In spite of the tragic price paid in the Punjab for demonstrating the danger of unrestrained power in 
the hands of a foreign bureaucracy and the inhumanity of spirit by which tyranny in a panic will seek 
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to save itself, we stand just where we were before, at the mercy of the Executive in respect of all our 
fundamental liberties. 

Not only is Despotism intact in the Law, but unparalleled crimes and cruelties against the people have 
been encouraged and even after boastful admissions and clearest proofs, left unpunished. The spirit of unre¬ 
pentant cruelty has thus been allowed to permeate the whole administration. 

THE MUSSALMAN AGONY 

To understand our present condition it in not enough to realise the general political servitude. We should add to 
it the reality and the extent of the injury inflicted by Britain on Islam, and thereby on the Mussalmans of India. 
The articles of Islamic faith which it is necessary to understand in order to realise why Mussalman India, which 
was once so loyal is now so strongly moved to the contrary are easily set out and understood. Every religion 
should be interpreted by the professors of that religion. The sentiments and religious ideas of Muslims founded 
on the traditions of long generations cannot be altered now by logic or cosmopolitanism, as others understand 
it. Such an attempt is the more unreasonable when it is made not even as a bonafide and independent effort of 
proselytising logic or reason, but only to justify a treaty entered into for political and worldly purposes. 

The Khalifa is the authority that is entrusted with the duty of defending Islam. He is the successor to 
Muhammad and the agent of God on earth. According to Islamic tradition he must possess sufficient tempo¬ 
ral power effectively to protect Islam against non-Islamic powers and he should be one elected or accepted 
by the Mussalman world. 

The Jazirat-ul-Arab is the area bounded by the Red Sea, the Arabian Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the waters 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates. It is the sacred Home of Islam and the centre towards which Islam throughout 
the world turns in prayer. According to the religious injunctions of the Mussalmans, this entire area should 
always be under Muslim control, its scientific border being believed to be a protection for the integrity of 
Islamic life and faith. Every Mussalman throughout the world is enjoined to sacrifice his all, if necessary, for 
preserving the Jazirat-ul-Arab under complete Muslim control. 

The sacred places of Islam should be in the possession of the Khalifa. They should not merely be free for 
the entry of the Mussalmans of the world by the grace or the license of non-Muslim powers, but should be the 
possession and property of Islam in the fullest degree. 

It is a religions obligation, on every Mussalman to go forth and help the Khalifa in every possible way 
where his unaided efforts in the defence of the Khilifat have failed. 

The grievance of the Indian Mussalmans is that a government that pretends to protect and spread peace 
and happiness among them has no right to ignore or set aside these articles of their cherished faith. 

According to the Peace Treaty imposed on the nominal Government at Constantinople, the Khalifa far 
from having the temporal authority or power needed to protect Islam, is a prisoner in his own city. He is to 
have no real fighting force, army or navy, and the financial control over his own territories is vested in other 
Governments. His capital is cut off from the rest of his possessions by an intervening permanent military 
occupation. It is needless to say that under these conditions he is absolutely incapable of protecting Islam as 
the Mussulmans of the world understand it. 

The Jazirat-ul-Arab is split up; a great part of it given to powerful non-Muslim Powers, the remnant left 
with petty chiefs dominated all round by non-Muslim Governments. 

The Holy places of Islam are all taken out of the Khalifa’s kingdom, some left in the possession of minor 
Muslim chiefs of Arabia entirely dependent on European control, and some relegated to newly-formed non- 
Muslim states. 

In a word, the Mussalman’s free choice of a Khalifa such as Islamic tradition defines is made an unreality. 

THE HINDU DHARMA 

The age of misunderstanding and mutual warfare among religions is gone. If India has a mission of its own to 
the world, it is to establish the unity and the truth of all religions. This unity is established by mutual help and 
understanding between the various religions. It has come as a rare privilege to the Hindus in the fulfilment of 
this mission of India to stand up in defence of Islam against the onslaught of the earth-greed of the military 
powers of the west. 

The Dharma of Hinduism in this respect is placed beyond all doubt by the Bhagavat Gita. 

Those who are the votaries of other Gods and worship them with faith—even they, O Kaunteya, worship 
me alone, though not as the Shastra requires—IX, 23. 

Whoever being devoted wishes in perfect faith to worship a particular form, of such a one I maintain the 
same faith unshaken,—VII 21. 

Hinduism will realise its fullest beauty when in the fulfilment of this cardinal tenet, its followers offer 
themselves as sacrifice for the protection of the faith of their brothers, the Mussalmans. 

If Hindus and Mussalmans attain the height of courage and sacrifice that is needed for this battle on 
behalf of Islam against the greed of the West, a victory will be won not alone for Islam, but for Christianity 
itself. Militarism has robbed the crucified God of his name and his very cross and the World has been 
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mistaking it to be Christianity. After the battle of Islam is won, Islam and Hinduism together can emancipate 
Christianity itself from the lust for power and wealth which have strangled it now and the true Christianity 
of the Gospels will be established. This battle of non-cooperation with its suffering and peaceful withdrawal 
of service will once for all establish its superiority over the power of brute force and unlimited slaughter. 

What a glorious privilege it is to play our part in this history of the world, when Hinduism and Christian¬ 
ity will unite on behalf of Islam, and in that strife of mutual love and support each religion will attain its own 
truest shape and beauty. 

AN ENDURING TREATY 

Swaraj for India has two great problems, one internal and the other external. How can Hindus and Mus- 
salmans so different from each other form a strong and united nation governing themselves peacefully? This 
was the question for years, and no one could believe that the two communities could suffer for each other till 
the miracle was actually worked. The Khilafat has solved the problem. By the magic of suffering, each has truly 
touched and captured the other’s heart, and the Nation now is strong and united. Not internal strength and 
unity alone has the Khilafat brought to India. The great block in the way of Indian aspiration for full freedom 
was the problem of external defence. How is India, left to herself defend her frontiers against her Mussalman 
neighbours? None but emasculated nations would accept such difficulties and responsibilities as an answer to 
the demand for freedom. It is only a people whose mentality has been perverted that can soothe itself with the 
domination by one race from a distant country, as a preventative against the aggression of another, a permanent 
and natural neighbour. Instead of developing strength to protect ourselves against those near whom we are per¬ 
manently placed, a feeling of incurable impotence has been generated. Two strong and brave nations can live 
side by side, strengthening each other through enforcing constant vigilance, and maintain in full vigour each 
its own national strength, unity, patriotism and resources. If a nation wishes to be respected by its neighbours 
it has to develop and enter into honourable treaties. These are the only natural conditions of national liberty; 
but not a surrender to distant military powers to save oneself from one’s neighbours. 

The Khilafat has solved the problem of distrust of Asiatic neighbours out of our future. The Indian 
struggle for the freedom of Islam has brought about a more lasting “entente” and a more binding treaty 
between the people of India and the people of the Mussalman states around it than all the ententes and trea¬ 
ties among the Governments of Europe. No wars of aggression are possible where the common people on the 
two sides have become grateful friends. The faith of the Mussulman is a better sanction than the seal of the 
European Diplomats and plenipotentiaries. Not only has this great friendship between India and the Mussul¬ 
man States around it removed for all time the fear of Mussulman aggression from outside, but it has erected 
round India, a solid wall of defence against all aggression from beyond against all greed from Europe, Rus¬ 
sia or elsewhere. No secret diplomacy could establish a better “entente” or a stronger federation than what 
this open and non-governmental treaty between Islam and India has established. The Indian support of the 
Khilafat has, as if by a magic wand, converted what Was once the Pan-Islamic terror for Europe into a solid 
wall of friendship and defence for India. 

THE BRITISH CONNECTION 

Every nation like every individual is born free. Absolute freedom is the birthright of every people. The only 
limitations are those which a people may place over themselves. The British connection is invaluable as long as 
it is a defence against any worse connection sought to be imposed by violence. But it is only a means to an end, 
not a mandate of Providence of Nature. The alliance of neighbours, born of suffering for each other’s sake, 
for ends that purify those that suffer, is necessarily a more natural and more enduring bond than one that has 
resulted from pure greed on the one side and weakness on the other. Where such a natural and enduring alli¬ 
ance has been accomplished among Asiatic peoples and not only between the respective governments, it may 
truly be felt to be more valuable than the British connection itself, after that connection has denied freedom 
or equality, and even justice. 

THE ALTERNATIVE 

Is violence or total surrender the only choice open to any people to whom Freedom or Justice is denied? Vio¬ 
lence at a time when the whole world has learnt from bitter experience the futility of violence is unworthy of 
a country whose ancient people’s privilege, it was, to see this truth long ago. 

Violence may rid a nation of its foreign masters but will only enslave it from inside. No nation can really 
be free which is at the mercy of its army and its military heroes. If a people rely for freedom on its soldiers, 
the soldiers will rule the country, not the people. Till the recent awakening of the workers of Europe, this was 
the only freedom which the powers of Europe really enjoyed. True freedom can exist only when those who 
produce, not those who destroy or know only to live on other’s labour, are the masters. 

Even were violence the true road to freedom, is violence possible to a nation which has been emasculated 
and deprived of all weapons, and the whole world is hopelessly in advance of all our possibilities in the manu¬ 
facture and the wielding of weapons of destruction. 
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Submission or withdrawal of co-operation is the real and only alternative before India. Submission to 
injustice puts on the tempting garb of peace and, gradual progress, but there is no surer way to death than 
submission to wrong. 
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Adolf Hitler: Mein Kampf 

Also known as: My Struggle; Alois Schickelgruber. 

Date: 1925 

Mein Kampf is a two-volume work, written by German Nazi politician Adolf Hitler. 

In 1924 Hitler tried to overthrow the Weimar Republic in the Beer Hall Putsch. He was sentenced to five 
years in Landsberg am Lech prison and was released after serving a sentence of only eight months. The first 
part o/Mein Kampf was written while he was in prison in 1924, with the aid of Rudolf Hoess. The second 
part was written after his release from prison, in the period between 1925 to 1927. 

The volumes contained Hitler’s vision of the creation of a nationalistic Aryan state, which would be 
both self-sufficient and racially pure. He stated his concept of a future Germany, returned to greatness 
after its defeat in World War I. He stated that Austria should become united with Germany, as should 
other German-speaking lands. 

Hitler declared that the Aryan race was in fact the “chosen people, ” and that they were responsible for 
advances in science, technology, and culture. 

He felt that the Jews were involved in a conspiracy to undermine the Aryans’ superiority and that they 
should be excluded from the nationalist state. He condemned France and Bolshevism, both of which, he 
wrote, were dominated by Jews. 

Mein Kampf became the bible of Nazism (National Socialism) and was extremely popular, selling more 
than 5.2 million copies by 1939. 

An excerpt from Mein Kampf, Volume 1.: A Reckoning. Chapter 11: Nation and Race. 

If we pass all the causes of the German collapse in review, the ultimate and most decisive remains the 
failure to recognize the racial problem and especially the Jewish menace. 

The defeats on the battlefield in August, 1918, would have been child’s play to bear. They stood 
in no proportion to the victories of our people. It was not they that caused our downfall; no, it was 
brought about by that power which prepared these defeats by systematically over many decades robbing 
our people of the political and moral instincts and forces which alone make nations capable and hence 
worthy of existence. 

In heedlessly ignoring the question of the preservation of the racial foundations of our nation, the old 
Reich disregarded the sole right which gives life in this world. Peoples which bastardize themselves, or let 
themselves be bastardized, sin against the will of eternal Providence, and when their ruin is encompassed by 
a stronger enemy it is not an injustice done to them, but only the restoration of justice. If a people no longer 
wants to respect the Nature-given qualities of its being which root in its blood, it has no further right to com¬ 
plain over the loss of its earthly existence. 

Everything on this earth is capable of improvement. Every defeat can become the father of a subse¬ 
quent victory, every lost war the cause of a later resurgence, every hardship the fertilization of human 
energy, and from every oppression the forces for a new spiritual rebirth can come - as long as the blood 
is preserved pure. 

The lost purity of the blood alone destroys inner happiness forever, plunges man into the abyss for all 
time, and the consequences can never more be eliminated from body and spirit. 

Only by examining and comparing all other problems of life in the light of this one question shall we see 
how absurdly petty they are by this standard. They are all limited in time - but the question of preserving or 
not preserving the purity of the blood will endure as long as there are men. 

All really significant symptoms of decay of the pre-War period can in the last analysis be reduced to 
racial causes. 

Whether we consider questions of general justice or cankers of economic life, symptoms of cultural 
decline or processes of political degeneration, questions of faulty schooling or the bad influence exerted on 
grown-ups by the press, etc., everywhere and always it is fundamentally the disregard of the racial needs of 
our own people or failure to see a foreign racial menace. 
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And that is why all attempts at reform, all works for social relief and political exertions, all economic 
expansion and every apparent increase of intellectual knowledge were futile as far as their results were con¬ 
cerned. The nation, and the organism which enables and preserves its life on this earth, the state, did not grow 
inwardly healthier, but obviously languished more and more. All the illusory prosperity of the old Reich could 
not hide its inner weakness, and every attempt really to strengthen the Reich failed again and again, due to 
disregarding the most important question. 

It would be a mistake to believe that the adherents of the various political tendencies which were tinkering 
around on the German national body - yes, even a certain section of the leaders - were bad or malevolent men 
in themselves. Their activity was condemned to sterility only because the best of them saw at most the forms 
of our general disease and tried to combat them, but blindly ignored the virus. Anyone who systematically fol¬ 
lows the old Reich’s line of political development is bound to arrive, upon calm examination, at the realization 
that even at the time of the unification, hence the rise of the German nation, the inner decay was already in full 
swing, and that despite all apparent political successes and despite increasing economic wealth, the general situ¬ 
ation was deteriorating from year to year. If nothing else, the elections for the Reichstag announced, with their 
outward swelling of the Marxist vote, the steadily approaching inward and hence also outward collapse. All 
the successes of the so-called bourgeois parties were worthless, not only because even with so-called bourgeois 
electoral victories they were unable to halt the numerical growth of the Marxist flood, but because they them¬ 
selves above all now bore the ferments of decay in their own bodies. Without suspecting it, the bourgeois world 
itself was inwardly infected with the deadly poison of Marxist ideas and its resistance often sprang more from 
the competitor’s envy of ambitious leaders than from a fundamental rejection of adversaries determined to fight 
to the utmost. In these long years there was only one who kept up an imperturbable, unflagging fight, and this 
was the Jew. His Star of David rose higher and higher in proportion as our people’s will for self-preservation 
vanished. 

Therefore, in August, 1914, it was not a people resolved to attack which rushed to the battlefield; no, it 
was only the last flicker of the national instinct of self-preservation in face of the progressing pacifist-Marx- 
ist paralysis of our national body. Since even in these days of destiny, our people did not recognize the inner 
enemy, all outward resistance was in vain and Providence did not bestow her reward on the victorious sword, 
but followed the law of eternal retribution. 

On the basis of this inner realization, there took form in our new movement the leading principles as well 
as the tendency, which in our conviction were alone capable, not only of halting the decline of the German 
people, but of creating the granite foundation upon which some day a state will rest which represents, not an 
alien mechanism of economic concerns and interests, but a national organism. 
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Munich Pact 

Date: September 29, 1938 

The Sudetenland had been part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and ethnic Germans were the majority of 
the population. After World War I, they had proclaimed themselves the German-Austrian province of Sude¬ 
tenland in October 1918, voting to join the newly declared Republic of German Austria in November 1918. 
The Sudeten Germans did not wish to become a part of Czechoslovakia. 

This was forbidden by the Allied powers after the war by the Treaty of Saint-Germain and by the Czecho¬ 
slovakian government. Most Sudeten Germans rejected the affiliation with Czechoslovakia because they had 
been refused the right to self-determination, as promised by U.S. president Woodrow Wilson in his Fourteen 
Points of January 8, 1918. 

The specter of a new European war loomed in August through September of 1938, as Hitler’s Germany 
contested the Czechoslovakian right to the Sudetenland. Although Czechoslovakia had alliances with both 
France and the Soviet Union, neither of these was prepared for a war, and the powers in western Europe did 
not want a war. Adolf Hitler’s demands to annex the Sudetenland from Czechoslovakia led to the worst crisis 
on the European continent since World War I. British prime minister Neville Chamberlain attempted to use 
appeasement to avoid war in Europe. 
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On September 22, 1938, Chamberlain met Hitler in the German city of Godesberg. Chamberlain found 
the demands of the German leader unreasonable and postponed all action on a treaty in order to confer with 
the Allies. He then met Hitler a week later in Munich, where Chamberlain agreed to allow German armies to 
take the Sudetenland in exchange for a promise that no further territorial possessions would be demanded. 
Hitler agreed, and the two men signed an understanding, known as the Munich Pact. 

Britain, France, Germany, and Italy participated in the agreement—the Soviet Union did not. Czecho¬ 
slovakia was excluded from the conference and later stated that it would resist the Germans, but France and 
Britain insisted on Czechoslovakia’s submission in order to maintain peace in Europe. 

Chamberlain returned home to jubilant crowds, who thought he had helped to avert a second calamitous 
war in Europe. But time would tell that Chamberlain’s appeasement of Hitler had only emboldened the Ger¬ 
man dictator. This would lead to the occupation of Czechoslovakia in March 1939 and the outbreak of war 
in September. 

Munich Pact. Munich, September 29, 1938. 

Germany, the United Kingdom, France and Italy, taking into consideration the agreement which has been 
already reached in principle for the cession to Germany of the Sudeten German territory, have agreed on the 
following terms and conditions governing the said cession and the measures consequent thereon, and by this 
Agreement they each hold themselves responsible for the steps necessary to secure its fulfillment: 

1. The evacuation will begin on 1st October. 

2. The United Kingdom, France and Italy agree that the evacuation of the territory shall be completed by 
10th October without any existing installations having been destroyed, and that the Czechoslovak Govern¬ 
ment will be held responsible for carrying out the evacuation without damage to the said installations. 

3. The conditions governing the evacuation will be laid down in detail by an international commission 
composed of representatives of Germany, the United Kingdom, France, Italy and Czechoslovakia. 

4. The occupation by stages of the predominantly German territory by German troops will begin on 1st 
October. The four territories marked on the attached map will be occupied by German troops in the following 
order: the territory marked No. I on the 1st and 2nd October; the territory marked No. II on the 2nd and 3rd 
October; the territory marked No. Ill on the 3rd, 4th and 5th October; the territory marked No. IV on the 
6th and 7th October. The remaining territory of preponderatingly German character will be ascertained by the 
aforesaid international commission forthwith and be occupied by German troops by the 10th October. 

5. The international commission referred to in paragraph 3 will determine the territories in which a 
plebiscite is to be held. These territories will be occupied by international bodies until the plebiscite has been 
completed. The same commission will fix the conditions in which the plebiscite is to be held, taking as a basis 
the conditions of the Saar plebiscite. The commission will also fix a date, not later than the end of November, 
on which the plebiscite will be held. 

6. The final determination of the frontier will be carried out by the international commission. This com¬ 
mission will also be entitled to recommend to the four Powers-Germany, the United Kingdom, France and 
Italy-in certain exceptional cases minor modifications in the strictly ethnographical determination of the 
zones which are to be transferred without plebiscite. 

7. There will be a right of option into and out of the transferred territories, the option to be exercised 
within six months from the date of this Agreement. A German-Czechoslovak commission shall determine the 
details of the option, consider ways of facilitating the transfer of population and settle questions of principle 
arising out of the said transfer. 

8. The Czech Government will, within a period of four weeks from the date of this Agreement, release 
from their military and police forces any Sudeten Germans who may wish to be released, and the Czech Gov¬ 
ernment will, within the same period, release Sudeten German prisoners who are serving terms of imprison¬ 
ment for political offenses. 

Annex 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the French Government have entered into the 
above agreement on the basis that they stand by the offer, contained in paragraph 6 of the Anglo-French 
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proposals of 19th September, relating to an international guarantee of the new boundaries of the Czech State 
against unprovoked aggression. 

When the question of the Polish and Hungarian minorities in Czechoslovakia has been settled, Germany 
and Italy, for their part, will give a guarantee to Czechoslovakia. 

Declaration 

The heads of the Governments of the four Powers declare that the problems of the Polish and Hungarian 
minorities in Czechoslovakia, if not settled within three months by agreement between the respective Govern¬ 
ments, shall form the subject of another meeting of the heads of the Governments of the four Powers here 
present. 

Supplementary Declaration 

All questions which may arise out of the transfer of the territory shall be considered as coming within the 
terms of reference of the international commission. 

The four heads of Governments here present agree that the international commission provided for in 
the Agreement signed by them today shall consist of the Secretary of State in the German Foreign Office, the 
British, French and Italian Ambassadors accredited in Berlin, and a representative to be nominated by the 
Government of Czechoslovakia. 

The day after the pact was concluded, Hitler and the British prime minister, Neville Chamberlain, issued a 
joint declaration: 

Anglo-German Declaration. Munich, 30 September 1938. 

We, the German Fuhrer and Chancellor and the British Prime Minister, have had a further meeting today 
and are agreed in recognizing that the question of Anglo-German relations is of the first importance for the 
two countries and for Europe. 

We regard the agreement signed last night and the Anglo-German Naval Agreement as symbolic of the 
desire of our two peoples never to go to war with one another again. 

We are resolved that the method of consultation shall be the method adopted to deal with any other ques¬ 
tions that may concern our two countries, and we are determined to continue our efforts to remove possible 
sources of difference and thus to contribute to assure the peace of Europe. 

[Signed] A. HITLER 

[Signed] NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
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Winston Churchill: "Blood, Toil, Tears and Sweat" 

Date: May 13, 1940 

Winston Churchill, appointed prime minister of a coalition government in Britain, gave this speech before 
the House of Commons and accepted the position. With the continuing uncertainties of the war (World War 
II [1939-45]) and now a new government, Britain was at a crucial juncture and needed a clear definition 
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of goals and a renewed fighting spirit. Churchill, with his eloquence, provided just that in this speech. 
Churchill’s powerful style of oratory, characterized by clear, short sentences, the use of Anglo-Saxon rather 
than Latinate forms where possible, and his clear commitment to his ideas, proved a great asset to Britain 
by holding up morale during World War II. 

On Friday evening last I received from His Majesty the mission to form a new administration. It was the 
evident will of Parliament and the nation that this should be conceived on the broadest possible basis and that 
it should include all parties. 

I have already completed the most important part of this task. 

A war cabinet has been formed of five members, representing, with the Labour, Opposition, and Liberals, 
the unity of the nation. It was necessary that this should be done in one single day on account of the extreme 
urgency and rigor of events. Other key positions were filled yesterday. I am submitting a further list to the king 
tonight. I hope to complete the appointment of principal ministers during tomorrow. 

The appointment of other ministers usually takes a little longer. I trust when Parliament meets again this 
part of my task will be completed and that the administration will be complete in all respects. I considered 
it in the public interest to suggest to the Speaker that the House should be summoned today. At the end of 
today’s proceedings, the adjournment of the House will be proposed until May 21 with provision for earlier 
meeting if need be. Business for that will be notified to MPs at the earliest opportunity. 

I now invite the House by a resolution to record its approval of the steps taken and declare its confidence 
in the new government. 

The resolution: 

“That this House welcomes the formation of a government representing the united and inflexible resolve 
of the nation to prosecute the war with Germany to a victorious conclusion.” 

To form an administration of this scale and complexity is a serious undertaking in itself. But we are in the 
preliminary phase of one of the greatest battles in history. We are in action at many other points-in Norway 
and in Holland-and we have to be prepared in the Mediterranean. The air battle is continuing, and many 
preparations have to be made here at home. 

In this crisis I think I may be pardoned if I do not address the House at any length today, and I hope that 
any of my friends and colleagues or former colleagues who are affected by the political reconstruction will 
make all allowances for any lack of ceremony with which it has been necessary to act. 

I say to the House as I said to ministers who have joined this government, I have nothing to offer but 
blood, toil, tears, and sweat. We have before us an ordeal of the most grievous kind. We have before us many, 
many months of struggle and suffering. 

You ask, what is our policy? I say it is to wage war by land, sea, and air. War with all our might and with 
all the strength God has given us, and to wage war against a monstrous tyranny never surpassed in the dark 
and lamentable catalogue of human crime. That is our policy. 

You ask, what is our aim? I can answer in one word. It is victory. Victory at all costs—Victory in spite 
of all terrors—Victory, however long and hard the road may be, for without victory there is no survival. 

Let that be realized. No survival for the British Empire, no survival for all that the British Empire has stood 
for, no survival for the urge, the impulse of the ages, that mankind shall move forward toward his goal. 

I take up my task in buoyancy and hope. I feel sure that our cause will not be suffered to fail among men. 
I feel entitled at this juncture, at this time, to claim the aid of all and to say, “Come then, let us go forward 
together with our united strength.” 
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Axis Pact 

Also known as: Tripartite Pact; Pact of the Axis Powers 
Date: September 27, 1940 

The Axis Pact, or the Tripartite Pact, as it is sometimes called, served as the primary treaty in the alliance of the 
three major fascist powers in World War II — Germany, Italy, and Japan. Throughout the war, the world called 
these three countries—bent on conquest and expansion—the Axis powers, whose unconditional surrender 
became the goal of the Allied nations. 
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The following entry contains the original document without signatories: 

The governments of Germany, Italy and Japan, considering it as a condition precedent of any lasting 
peace that all nations of the world be given each its own proper place, have decided to stand by and co¬ 
operate with one another in regard to their efforts in greater East Asia and regions of Europe respectively 
wherein it is their prime purpose to establish and maintain a new order of things calculated to promote the 
mutual prosperity and welfare of the peoples concerned. Furthermore, it is the desire of the three govern¬ 
ments to extend co-operation to such nations in other spheres of the world as may be inclined to put forth 
endeavours along lines similar to their own, in order that their ultimate aspirations for world peace may 
thus be realized. 

Accordingly, the governments of Germany, Italy and Japan have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE 1 

Japan recognizes and respects the leadership of Germany and Italy in establishment of a new order in Europe. 

ARTICLE 2 

Germany and Italy recognize and respect the leadership of Japan in the establishment of a new order in greater 
East Asia. 

ARTICLE 3 

Germany, Italy and Japan agree to co-operate in their efforts on aforesaid lines. They further undertake to 
assist one another with all political, economic and military means when one of the three contracting powers is 
attacked by a power at present not involved in the European war or in the Chinese-Japanese conflict. 

ARTICLE 4 

With the view to implementing the present pact, joint technical commissions, members which are to be 
appointed by the respective governments of Germany, Italy and Japan will meet without delay. 

ARTICLE 5 

Germany, Italy and Japan affirm that the aforesaid terms do not in any way affect the political status which 
exists at present as between each of the three contracting powers and Soviet Russia. 

ARTICLE 6 

The present pact shall come into effect immediately upon signature and shall remain in force 10 years from the 
date of its coming into force. At the proper time before expiration of said term, the high contracting parties 
shall at the request of any of them enter into negotiations for its renewal. 

In faith whereof, the undersigned duly authorized by their respective governments have signed this pact 
and have affixed hereto their signatures. 

Done in triplicate at Berlin, the 27th day of September, 1940, in the 19th year of the fascist era, corre¬ 
sponding to the 27th day of the ninth month of the 15th year of Showa [the reign of Emperor Hirohito]. 
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Franklin Roosevelt: "Four Freedoms" Speech 

Also known as: “Four Freedoms” Address; State of the Union Address, 1941 
Date: January 6, 1941 

This address was delivered by U.S. President Franklin Delano Roosevelt on January 6,1941, in his annual mes¬ 
sage to Congress. Roosevelt called for a world founded on “four essential human freedoms ”: freedom of speech 
and expression, freedom of worship, freedom from want, and freedom from fear. Urging citizens to relinquish 
the false security of isolationism, he described a national policy committed to all-inclusive national defense, full 
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support of other nations trying to preserve democracy, and refusal to buy peace at the cost of other people’s 
freedom. He urged the United States to serve as an arsenal—providing ships, planes, tanks, and guns—for 
those countries already struggling against international aggression during World War II (1939-45). 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of the Seventy-seventh Congress: 

I address you, the Members of the Seventy-seventh Congress, at a moment unprecedented in the history 
of the Union. I use the word “unprecedented”, because at no previous time has American security been as 
seriously threatened from without as it is today. 

Since the permanent formation of our Government under the Constitution, in 1789, most of the periods 
of crisis in our history have related to our domestic affairs. Fortunately, only one of these—the four-year War 
Between the States—ever threatened our national unity. Today, thank God, one hundred and thirty million 
Americans, in forty-eight States, have forgotten points of the compass in our national unity. 

It is true that prior to 1914 the United States often had been disturbed by events in other Continents. We 
had even engaged in two wars with European nations and in a number of undeclared wars in the West Indies, 
in the Mediterranean and in the Pacific for the maintenance of American rights and for the principles of peace¬ 
ful commerce. But in no case had a serious threat been raised against our national safety or our continued 
independence. 

What I seek to convey is the historic truth that the United States as a nation has at all times maintained 
clear, definite opposition, to any attempt to lock us in behind an ancient Chinese wall while the procession of 
civilization went past. Today, thinking of our children and of their children, we oppose enforced isolation for 
ourselves or for any other part of the Americas. 

That determination of ours, extending over all these years, was proved, for example, during the quarter 
century of wars following the French Revolution. 

While the Napoleonic struggles did threaten interests of the United States because of the French foothold 
in the West Indies and in Louisiana, and while we engaged in the War of 1812 to vindicate our right to peace¬ 
ful trade, it is nevertheless clear that neither France nor Great Britain, nor any other nation, was aiming at 
domination of the whole world. 

In like fashion from 1815 to 1914—ninety-nine years—no single war in Europe or in Asia constituted a 
real threat against our future or against the future of any other American nation. 

Except in the Maximilian interlude in Mexico, no foreign power sought to establish itself in this 
Hemisphere; and the strength of the British fleet in the Atlantic has been a friendly strength. It is still a 
friendly strength. 

Even when the World War broke out in 1914, it seemed to contain only small threat of danger to our own 
American future. But, as time went on, the American people began to visualize what the downfall of demo¬ 
cratic nations might mean to our own democracy. 

We need not overemphasize imperfections in the Peace of Versailles. We need not harp on failure of the 
democracies to deal with problems of world reconstruction. We should remember that the Peace of 1919 was 
far less unjust than the kind of “pacification” which began even before Munich, and which is being carried on 
under the new order of tyranny that seeks to spread over every continent today. The American people have 
unalterably set their faces against that tyranny. 

Every realist knows that the democratic way of life is at this moment being directly assailed in every part 
of the world—assailed either by arms, or by secret spreading of poisonous propaganda by those who seek to 
destroy unity and promote discord in nations that are still at peace. 

During sixteen long months this assault has blotted out the whole pattern of democratic life in an appall¬ 
ing number of independent nations, great and small. The assailants are still on the march, threatening other 
nations, great and small. 

Therefore, as your President, performing my constitutional duty to “give to the Congress information of 
the state of the Union,” I find it, unhappily, necessary to report that the future and the safety of our country 
and of our democracy are overwhelmingly involved in events far beyond our borders. 

Armed defense of democratic existence is now being gallantly waged in four continents. If that defense 
fails, all the population and all the resources of Europe, Asia, Africa and Australasia will be dominated by the 
conquerors. Let us remember that the total of those populations and their resources in those four continents 
greatly exceeds the sum total of the population and the resources of the whole of the Western Hemisphere— 
many times over. 

In times like these it is immature—and incidentally, untrue— for anybody to brag that an unprepared 
America, single-handed, and with one hand tied behind its back, can hold off the whole world. 

No realistic American can expect from a dictator’s peace international generosity, or return of true inde¬ 
pendence, or world disarmament, or freedom of expression, or freedom of religion- or even good business. 

Such a peace would bring no security for us or for our neighbors. “Those, who would give up essential 
liberty to purchase a little temporary safety, deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 
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As a nation, we may take pride in the fact that we are soft-hearted; but we cannot afford to be soft-headed. 

We must always be wary of those who with sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal preach the “ism” 
of appeasement. 

We must especially beware of that small group of selfish men who would clip the wings of the American 
eagle in order to feather their own nests. 

I have recently pointed out how quickly the tempo of modern warfare could bring into our very midst the 
physical attack which we must eventually expect if the dictator nations win this war. 

There is much loose talk of our immunity from immediate and direct invasion from across the seas. 
Obviously, as long as the British Navy retains its power, no such danger exists. Even if there were no Brit¬ 
ish Navy, it is not probable that any enemy would be stupid enough to attack us by landing troops in the 
United States from across thousands of miles of ocean, until it had acquired strategic bases from which to 
operate. 

But we learn much from the lessons of the past years in Europe—particularly the lesson of Norway, whose 
essential seaports were captured by treachery and surprise built up over a series of years. 

The first phase of the invasion of this Hemisphere would not be the landing of regular troops. The nec¬ 
essary strategic points would be occupied by secret agents and their dupes—and great numbers of them are 
already here, and in Latin America. 

As long as the aggressor nations maintain the offensive, they-not we-will choose the time and the place 
and the method of their attack. 

That is why the future of all the American Republics is today in serious danger. 

That is why this Annual Message to the Congress is unique in our history. 

That is why every member of the Executive Branch of the Government and every member of the Congress 
faces great responsibility and great accountability. 

The need of the moment is that our actions and our policy should be devoted primarily-almost exclu- 
sively-to meeting this foreign peril. For all our domestic problems are now a part of the great emergency. 

Just as our national policy in internal affairs has been based upon a decent respect for the rights and the 
dignity of all our fellow men within our gates, so our national policy in foreign affairs has been based on a 
decent respect for the rights and dignity of all nations, large and small. And the justice of morality must and 
will win in the end. 

Our national policy is this: 

First, by an impressive expression of the public will and without regard to partisanship, we are committed 
to all-inclusive national defense. 

Second, by an impressive expression of the public will and without regard to partisanship, we are com¬ 
mitted to full support of all those resolute peoples, everywhere, who are resisting aggression and are thereby 
keeping war away from our Hemisphere. By this support, we express our determination that the democratic 
cause shall prevail; and we strengthen the defense and the security of our own nation. 

Third, by an impressive expression of the public will and without regard to partisanship, we are commit¬ 
ted to the proposition that principles of morality and considerations for our own security will never permit 
us to acquiesce in a peace dictated by aggressors and sponsored by appeasers. We know that enduring peace 
cannot be bought at the cost of other people’s freedom. 

In the recent national election there was no substantial difference between the two great parties in respect 
to that national policy. No issue was fought out on this line before the American electorate. Today it is abun¬ 
dantly evident that American citizens everywhere are demanding and supporting speedy and complete action 
in recognition of obvious danger. 

Therefore, the immediate need is a swift and driving increase in our armament production. 

Leaders of industry and labor have responded to our summons. Goals of speed have been set. In some 
cases these goals are being reached ahead of time; in some cases we are on schedule; in other cases there are 
slight but not serious delays; and in some cases—and I am sorry to say very important cases—we are all con¬ 
cerned by the slowness of the accomplishment of our plans. 

The Army and Navy, however, have made substantial progress during the past year. Actual experience is 
improving and speeding up our methods of production with every passing day. And today’s best is not good 
enough for tomorrow. 

I am not satisfied with the progress thus far made. The men in charge of the program represent the best in 
training, in ability, and in patriotism. They are not satisfied with the progress thus far made. None of us will 
be satisfied until the job is done. 

No matter whether the original goal was set too high or too low, our objective is quicker and better results. 
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To give you two illustrations: 

We are behind schedule in turning out finished airplanes; we are working day and night to solve the innu¬ 
merable problems and to catch up. 

We are ahead of schedule in building warships but we are working to get even further ahead of that schedule. 

To change a whole nation from a basis of peacetime production of implements of peace to a basis of 
wartime production of implements of war is no small task. And the greatest difficulty comes at the beginning 
of the program, when new tools, new plant facilities, new assembly lines, and new ship ways must first be 
constructed before the actual materiel begins to flow steadily and speedily from them. 

The Congress, of course, must rightly keep itself informed at all times of the progress of the program. 
However, there is certain information, as the Congress itself will readily recognize, which, in the interests of 
our own security and those of the nations that we are supporting, must of needs be kept in confidence. 

New circumstances are constantly begetting new needs for our safety. I shall ask this Congress for greatly 
increased new appropriations and authorizations to carry on what we have begun. 

I also ask this Congress for authority and for funds sufficient to manufacture additional munitions and war 
supplies of many kinds, to be turned over to those nations which are now in actual war with aggressor nations. 

Our most useful and immediate role is to act as an arsenal for them as well as for ourselves. They do not 
need man power, but they do need billions of dollars worth of the weapons of defense. 

The time is near when they will not be able to pay for them all in ready cash. We cannot, and we will not, 
tell them that they must surrender, merely because of present inability to pay for the weapons which we know 
they must have. 

I do not recommend that we make them a loan of dollars with which to pay for these weapons—a loan 
to be repaid in dollars. 

I recommend that we make it possible for those nations to continue to obtain war materials in the United 
States, fitting their orders into our own program. Nearly all their materiel would, if the time ever came, be 
useful for our own defense. 

Taking counsel of expert military and naval authorities, considering what is best for our own security, we 
are free to decide how much should be kept here and how much should be sent abroad to our friends who by 
their determined and heroic resistance are giving us time in which to make ready our own defense. 

For what we send abroad, we shall be repaid within a reasonable time following the close of hostilities, 
in similar materials, or, at our option, in other goods of many kinds, which they can produce and which 
we need. 

Let us say to the democracies: “We Americans are vitally concerned in your defense of freedom. We are 
putting forth our energies, our resources and our organizing powers to give you the strength to regain and 
maintain a free world. We shall send you, in ever-increasing numbers, ships, planes, tanks, guns. This is our 
purpose and our pledge.” 

In fulfillment of this purpose we will not be intimidated by the threats of dictators that they will regard as 
a breach of international law or as an act of war our aid to the democracies which dare to resist their aggres¬ 
sion. Such aid is not an act of war, even if a dictator should unilaterally proclaim it so to be. 

When the dictators, if the dictators, are ready to make war upon us, they will not wait for an act of war 
on our part. They did not wait for Norway or Belgium or the Netherlands to commit an act of war. 

Their only interest is in a new one-way international law, which lacks mutuality in its observance, and, 
therefore, becomes an instrument of oppression. 

The happiness of future generations of Americans may well depend upon how effective and how immedi¬ 
ate we can make our aid felt. No one can tell the exact character of the emergency situations that we may be 
called upon to meet. The Nation’s hands must not be tied when the Nation’s life is in danger. 

We must all prepare to make the sacrifices that the emergency—almost as serious as war itself—demands. 
Whatever stands in the way of speed and efficiency in defense preparations must give way to the national need. 

A free nation has the right to expect full cooperation from all groups. A free nation has the right to look 
to the leaders of business, of labor, and of agriculture to take the lead in stimulating effort, not among other 
groups but within their own groups. 

The best way of dealing with the few slackers or trouble makers in our midst is, first, to shame them by 
patriotic example, and, if that fails, to use the sovereignty of Government to save Government. 

As men do not live by bread alone, they do not fight by armaments alone. Those who man our defenses, 
and those behind them who build our defenses, must have the stamina and the courage which come from 
unshakable belief in the manner of life which they are defending. The mighty action that we are calling for 
cannot be based on a disregard of all things worth fighting for. 

The Nation takes great satisfaction and much strength from the things which have been done to make its 
people conscious of their individual stake in the preservation of democratic life in America. Those things have 
toughened the fiber of our people, have renewed their faith and strengthened their devotion to the institutions 
we make ready to protect. 
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Certainly this is no time for any of us to stop thinking about the social and economic problems which are 
the root cause of the social revolution which is today a supreme factor in the world. 

For there is nothing mysterious about the foundations of a healthy and strong democracy. The basic 
things expected by our people of their political and economic systems are simple. They are: 

Equality of opportunity for youth and for others. 

Jobs for those who can work. 

Security for those who need it. 

The ending of special privilege for the few. 

The preservation of civil liberties for all. 

The enjoyment of the fruits of scientific progress in a wider and constantly rising standard of living. 

These are the simple, basic things that must never be lost sight of in the turmoil and unbelievable com¬ 
plexity of our modern world. The inner and abiding strength of our economic and political systems is depen¬ 
dent upon the degree to which they fulfill these expectations. 

Many subjects connected with our social economy call for immediate improvement. 

As examples: 

We should bring more citizens under the coverage of old-age pensions and unemployment insurance. 

We should widen the opportunities for adequate medical care. 

We should plan a better system by which persons deserving or needing gainful employment may obtain it. 

I have called for personal sacrifice. I am assured of the willingness of almost all Americans to respond 
to that call. 

A part of the sacrifice means the payment of more money in taxes. In my Budget Message I shall recom¬ 
mend that a greater portion of this great defense program be paid for from taxation than we are paying today. 
No person should try, or be allowed, to get rich out of this program; and the principle of tax payments in 
accordance with ability to pay should be constantly before our eyes to guide our legislation. 

If the Congress maintains these principles, the voters, putting patriotism ahead of pocketbooks, will give 
you their applause. 

In the future days, which we seek to make secure, we look forward to a world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and expression—everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his own way—everywhere in the world. 

The third is freedom from want—which, translated into world terms, means economic understandings 
which will secure to every nation a healthy peacetime life for its inhabitants— everywhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear—which, translated into world terms, means a world-wide reduction of 
armaments to such a point and in such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit an 
act of physical aggression against any neighbor—anywhere in the world. 

That is no vision of a distant millennium. It is a definite basis for a kind of world attainable in our own 
time and generation. That kind of world is the very antithesis of the so-called new order to tyranny which the 
dictators seek to create with the crash of a bomb. 

To that new order we oppose the greater conception—the moral order. A good society is able to face 
schemes of world domination and foreign revolutions alike without fear. 

Since the beginning of our American history, we have been engaged in change—in a perpetual peaceful 
revolution—a revolution which goes on steadily, quietly adjusting itself to changing conditions—without the 
concentration camp or the quick-lime in the ditch. The world order which we seek is the cooperation of free 
countries, working together in a friendly, civilized society. 

This nation has placed its destiny in the hands and heads and hearts of its millions of free men and 
women; and its faith in freedom under the guidance of God. Freedom means the supremacy of human rights 
everywhere. Our support goes to those who struggle to gain those rights or keep them. Our strength is our 
unity of purpose. 

To that high concept there can be no end save victory. 
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Winston Churchill: "Iron Curtain" Speech 

Date: March 5, 1946 

On March 5, 1946, Winston Churchill addressed an assembly at Westminster College in Fulton, Missouri, 
accepting an honorary degree. Churchill introduced the phrase “Iron Curtain” to describe the line of division 
between Western democracies and the satellite states dominated by the Soviet Union. Combined with the 
announced Truman Doctrine in 1947, these documents represent the beginning of the cold war. A portion of 
the speech is presented here. 

The United States stands at this time at the pinnacle of world power. It is a solemn moment for the 
American democracy. For with this primacy in power is also joined an awe-inspiring accountability to 
the future. As you look around you, you must feel not only the sense of duty done, but also you must 
feel anxiety lest you fall below the level of achievement. Opportunity is here now, clear and shining, for 
both our countries. To reject it or ignore it or fritter it away will bring upon us all the long reproaches 
of the aftertime. 

It is necessary that constancy of mind, persistency of purpose, and the grand simplicity of decision shall 
rule and guide the conduct of the English-speaking peoples in peace as they did in war. We must, and I believe 
we shall, prove ourselves equal to this severe requirement. 

I have a strong admiration and regard for the valiant Russian people and for my wartime comrade, Marshal 
Stalin. There is deep sympathy and goodwill in Britain—and I doubt not here also—toward the peoples of all the 
Russias and a resolve to persevere through many differences and rebuffs in establishing lasting friendships. 

It is my duty, however, to place before you certain facts about the present position in Europe. 

From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in the Adriatic an iron curtain has descended across the Continent. 
Behind that line lie all the capitals of the ancient states of Central and Eastern Europe. Warsaw, Berlin, Prague, 
Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Bucharest and Sofia; all these famous cities and the populations around them lie 
in what I must call the Soviet sphere, and all are subject, in one form or another, not only to Soviet influence 
but to a very high and in some cases increasing measure of control from Moscow. 

The safety of the world, ladies and gentlemen, requires a unity in Europe, from which no nation should 
be permanently outcast. It is from the quarrels of the strong parent races in Europe that the world wars we 
have witnessed, or which occurred in former times, have sprung. 

Twice the United States has had to send several millions of its young men across the Atlantic to fight the 
wars. But now we all can find any nation, wherever it may dwell, between dusk and dawn. Surely we should 
work with conscious purpose for a grand pacification of Europe within the structure of the United Nations 
and in accordance with our Charter. 

In a great number of countries, far from the Russian frontiers and throughout the world, Communist 
fifth columns are established and work in complete unity and absolute obedience to the directions they receive 
from the Communist center. Except in the British Commonwealth and in the United States where Commu¬ 
nism is in its infancy, the Communist parties or fifth columns constitute a growing challenge and peril to 
Christian civilization. 

The outlook is also anxious in the Far East and especially in Manchuria. The agreement which was made 
at Yalta, to which I was a party, was extremely favorable to Soviet Russia, but it was made at a time when 
no one could say that the German war might not extend all through the summer and autumn of 1945 and 
when the Japanese war was expected by the best judges to last for a further eighteen months from the end of 
the German war. 

I repulse the idea that a new war is inevitable—still more that it is imminent. It is because I am sure that 
our fortunes are still in our own hands and that we hold the power to save the future, that I feel the duty to 
speak out now that I have the occasion and the opportunity to do so. 

I do not believe that Soviet Russia desires war. What they desire is the fruits of war and the indefinite 
expansion of their power and doctrines. 

But what we have to consider here today while time remains, is the permanent prevention of war and the 
establishment of conditions of freedom and democracy as rapidly as possible in all countries. Our difficulties 
and dangers will not be removed by closing our eyes to them. They will not be removed by mere waiting to 
see what happens; nor will they be removed by a policy of appeasement. 

What is needed is a settlement, and the longer this is delayed, the more difficult it will be and the greater 
our dangers will become. 

From what I have seen of our Russian friends and allies during the war, I am convinced that there is noth¬ 
ing they admire so much as strength, and there is nothing for which they have less respect than for weakness, 
especially military weakness. 

For that reason the old doctrine of a balance of power is unsound. We cannot afford, if we can help it, to 
work on narrow margins, offering temptations to a trial of strength. 
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Last time I saw it all coming and I cried aloud to my own fellow countrymen and to the world, but no one 
paid any attention. Up till the year 1933 or even 1935, Germany might have been saved from the awful fate 
which has overtaken her and we might all have been spared the miseries Hitler let loose upon mankind. 

There never was a war in history easier to prevent by timely action than the one which has just desolated 
such great areas of the globe. It could have been prevented, in my belief, without the firing of a single shot, 
and Germany might be powerful, prosperous and honored today; but no one would listen and one by one we 
were all sucked into the awful whirlpool. 

We must not let it happen again. This can only be achieved by reaching now, in 1946, a good understand¬ 
ing on all points with Russia under the general authority of the United Nations Organization and by the 
maintenance of that good understanding through many peaceful years, by the whole strength of the English- 
speaking world and all its connections. 

If the population of the English-speaking Commonwealth be added to that of the United States, with all 
that such cooperation implies in the air, on the sea, all over the globe, and in science and in industry, and in 
moral force, there will be no quivering, precarious balance of power to offer its temptation to ambition or 
adventure. On the contrary there will be an overwhelming assurance of security. 

If we adhere faithfully to the Charter of the United Nations and walk forward in sedate and sober 
strength, seeking no one’s land or treasure, seeking to lay no arbitrary control upon the thoughts of men, 
if all British moral and material forces and convictions are joined with your own in fraternal associa¬ 
tion, the high roads of the future will be clear, not only for us but for all, not only for our time but for 
a century to come. 

Winston Churchill—March 5, 1946 
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Rudolf Hoess, Commandant of Auschwitz: Testimony at Nuremburg 

Also known as: Rudolf Franz Ferdinand Hofi, Hoss, or Hoefi. 

Date: April 5, 1946 

Rudolf Hoess joined the Nazi SS in 1934. Hoess became the commander of the extermination center of Ausch¬ 
witz in 1940. Auschwitz was the German name of the city of Oswiecim, Poland. During World War II, 
Auschwitz was the largest of the concentration and death camps. It was a vast slave labor and death camp, 
inhere an estimated 1.1-1.6 million people were killed. Auschwitz was liberated on January 27, 1945. Many 
postwar trials of major war criminals were held at Nuremburg, and the following is Hoess’s confession of 
April 5, 1946. 

I, RUDOLF FRANZ FERDINAND HOESS, being first duly sworn, depose and say as follows: 

1.1 am 46 years old, and have been a member of the NSDAP since 1922; a member of the SS since 1934; 
a member of the Waffen-SS since 1939. I was a member from 1 December 1934 of the SS Guard Unit, the 
socalled Deathshead Formation (Totenkopf Verband). 

2.1 have been constantly associated with the administration of concentration camps since 1934, serv¬ 
ing at Dachau until 1938; then as Adjutant in Sachsenhausen from 1938 to 1 May, 1940, when I was 
appointed Commandant of Auschwitz. I commanded Auschwitz until 1 December, 1943, and estimate 
that at least 2,500,000 victims were executed and exterminated there by gassing and burning, and at least 
another half million succumbed to starvation and disease, making a total dead of about 3,000,000. This 
figure represents about 70% or 80% of all persons sent to Auschwitz as prisoners, the remainder having 
been selected and used for slave labor in the concentration camp industries. Included among the executed 
and burnt were approximately 20,000 Russian prisoners of war (previously screened out of Prisoner of 
War cages by the Gestapo) who were delivered at Auschwitz in Wehrmacht transports operated by regular 
Wehrmacht officers and men. The remainder of the total number of victims included about 100,000 Ger¬ 
man Jews, and great numbers of citizens (mostly Jewish) from Holland, France, Belgium, Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Greece, or other countries. We executed about 400,000 Hungarian Jews alone at 
Auschwitz in the summer of 1944. 

4. Mass executions by gassing commenced during the summer 1941 and continued until fall 1944. 
I personally supervised executions at Auschwitz until the first of December 1943 and know by reason 
of my continued duties in the Inspectorate of Concentration Camps WVHA that these mass executions 
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continued as stated above. All mass executions by gassing took place under the direct order, supervi¬ 
sion and responsibility of RSHA. I received all orders for carrying out these mass executions directly 
from RSHA. 

6. The “final solution” of the Jewish question meant the complete extermination of all Jews in Europe. I 
was ordered to establish extermination facilities at Auschwitz in June 1941. At that time there were already 
in the general government three other extermination camps; BELZEK, TREBLINKA and WOLZEK. These 
camps were under the Einsatzkommando of the Security Police and SD. I visited Treblinka to find out how 
they carried out their exterminations. The Camp Commandant at Treblinka told me that he had liquidated 
80,000 in the course of onehalf year. He was principally concerned with liquidating all the Jews from the 
Warsaw Ghetto. He used monoxide gas and I did not think that his methods were very efficient. So when 
I set up the extermination building at Auschwitz, I used Cyclon B, which was a crystallized Prussic Acid 
which we dropped into the death chamber from a small opening. It took from 3 to 15 minutes to kill the 
people in the death chamber depending upon climatic conditions. We knew when the people were dead 
because their screaming stopped. We usually waited about onehalf hour before we opened the doors and 
removed the bodies. After the bodies were removed our special commandos took off the rings and extracted 
the gold from the teeth of the corpses. 

7. Another improvement we made over Treblinka was that we built our gas chambers to accommodate 
2,000 people at one time, whereas at Treblinka their 10 gas chambers only accommodated 200 people each. 
The way we selected our victims was as follows: we had two SS doctors on duty at Auschwitz to examine 
the incoming transports of prisoners. The prisoners would be marched by one of the doctors who would 
make spot decisions as they walked by. Those who were fit for work were sent into the Camp. Others were 
sent immediately to the extermination plants. Children of tender years were invariably exterminated since 
by reason of their youth they were unable to work. Still another improvement we made over Treblinka was 
that at Treblinka the victims almost always knew that they were to be exterminated and at Auschwitz we 
endeavored to fool the victims into thinking that they were to go through a delousing process. Of course, 
frequently they realized our true intentions and we sometimes had riots and difficulties due to that fact. 
Very frequently women would hide their children under the clothes but of course when we found them 
we would send the children in to be exterminated. We were required to carry out these exterminations 
in secrecy but of course the foul and nauseating stench from the continuous burning of bodies permeated 
the entire area and all of the people living in the surrounding communities knew that exterminations were 
going on at Auschwitz . 

8. We received from time to time special prisoners from the local Gestapo office. The SS doctors killed 
such prisoners by injections of benzine. Doctors had orders to write ordinary death certificates and could put 
down any reason at all for the cause of death. 

9. From time to time we conducted medical experiments on women inmates, including sterilization and 
experiments relating to cancer. Most of the people who died under these experiments had been already con¬ 
demned to death by the Gestapo. 

10. Rudolf Mildner was the chief of the Gestapo at Kattowicz and as such was head of the political 
department at Auschwitz which conducted third degree methods of interrogation from approximately 
March 1941 until September 1943. As such, he frequently sent prisoners to Auschwitz for incarcera¬ 
tion or execution. He visited Auschwitz on several occasions. The Gestapo Court, the SS Standgericht, 
which tried persons accused of various crimes, such as escaping Prisoners of War, etc., frequently met 
within Auschwitz, and Mildner often attended the trial of such persons, who usually were executed in 
Auschwitz following their sentence. I showed Mildner throughout the extermination plant at Auschwitz 
and he was directly interested in it since he had to send the Jews from his territory for execution at 
Auschwitz. 

I understand English as it is written above. The above statements are true; this declaration is made by me 
voluntarily and without compulsion; after reading over the statement, I have signed and executed the same at 
Nurnberg, Germany on the fifth day of April 1946. 
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Truman on Truman Doctrine 

Date: March 12, 1947 

In this speech, U.S. President Harry S. Truman asks Congress for support of an aid program to both Greece 
and Turkey. The document represents a turning point in several ways. It marks the shift away from British 
hegemony in the region to American influence. Even more striking, it represents the open admission of a state 
of conflict between the United States and the Soviet-supported communist insurgents in the region. Thus the 
Truman Doctrine announced in this speech represents one of the first indications of the cold war that existed 
between the two superpowers for approximately 40 years, from the 1940s to the late 1980s. 

President Harry S. Truman’s Address before a Joint Session of Congress, March 12, 1947 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of the Congress of the United States: 

The gravity of the situation which confronts the world today necessitates my appearance before a joint 
session of the Congress. The foreign policy and the national security of this country are involved. 

One aspect of the present situation, which I wish to present to you at this time for your consideration and 
decision, concerns Greece and Turkey. 

The United States has received from the Greek Government an urgent appeal for financial and economic 
assistance. Preliminary reports from the American Economic Mission now in Greece and reports from the 
American Ambassador in Greece corroborate the statement of the Greek Government that assistance is imper¬ 
ative if Greece is to survive as a free nation. 

I do not believe that the American people and the Congress wish to turn a deaf ear to the appeal of the 
Greek Government. 

Greece is not a rich country. Lack of sufficient natural resources has always forced the Greek people to 
work hard to make both ends meet. Since 1940, this industrious and peace loving country has suffered inva¬ 
sion, four years of cruel enemy occupation, and bitter internal strife. 

When forces of liberation entered Greece they found that the retreating Germans had destroyed virtually 
all the railways, roads, port facilities, communications, and merchant marine. More than a thousand villages 
had been burned. Eighty-five per cent of the children were tubercular. Livestock, poultry, and draft animals 
had almost disappeared. Inflation had wiped out practically all savings. 

As a result of these tragic conditions, a militant minority, exploiting human want and misery, was able to 
create political chaos which, until now, has made economic recovery impossible. 

Greece is today without funds to finance the importation of those goods which are essential to bare 
subsistence. Under these circumstances the people of Greece cannot make progress in solving their problems 
of reconstruction. Greece is in desperate need of financial and economic assistance to enable it to resume 
purchases of food, clothing, fuel and seeds. These are indispensable for the subsistence of its people and are 
obtainable only from abroad. Greece must have help to import the goods necessary to restore internal order 
and security, so essential for economic and political recovery. 

The Greek Government has also asked for the assistance of experienced American administrators, econo¬ 
mists and technicians to insure that the financial and other aid given to Greece shall be used effectively in 
creating a stable and self-sustaining economy and in improving its public administration. 

The very existence of the Greek state is today threatened by the terrorist activities of several thousand 
armed men, led by Communists, who defy the government’s authority at a number of points, particularly 
along the northern boundaries. A Commission appointed by the United Nations security Council is at present 
investigating disturbed conditions in northern Greece and alleged border violations along the frontier between 
Greece on the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the other. 

Meanwhile, the Greek Government is unable to cope with the situation. The Greek army is small and poorly 
equipped. It needs supplies and equipment if it is to restore the authority of the government throughout Greek 
territory. Greece must have assistance if it is to become a self-supporting and self-respecting democracy. 

The United States must supply that assistance. We have already extended to Greece certain types of relief 
and economic aid but these are inadequate. 

There is no other country to which democratic Greece can turn. 

No other nation is willing and able to provide the necessary support for a democratic Greek government. 

The British Government, which has been helping Greece, can give no further financial or economic aid 
after March 31. Great Britain finds itself under the necessity of reducing or liquidating its commitments in 
several parts of the world, including Greece. 

We have considered how the United Nations might assist in this crisis. But the situation is an urgent 
one requiring immediate action and the United Nations and its related organizations are not in a position to 
extend help of the kind that is required. 
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It is important to note that the Greek Government has asked for our aid in utilizing effectively the finan¬ 
cial and other assistance we may give to Greece, and in improving its public administration. It is of the utmost 
importance that we supervise the use of any funds made available to Greece; in such a manner that each dollar 
spent will count toward making Greece self-supporting, and will help to build an economy in which a healthy 
democracy can flourish. 

No government is perfect. One of the chief virtues of a democracy, however, is that its defects are always 
visible and under democratic processes can be pointed out and corrected. The Government of Greece is not 
perfect. Nevertheless it represents eighty-five per cent of the members of the Greek Parliament who were cho¬ 
sen in an election last year. Foreign observers, including 692 Americans, considered this election to be a fair 
expression of the views of the Greek people. 

The Greek Government has been operating in an atmosphere of chaos and extremism. It has made mis¬ 
takes. The extension of aid by this country does not mean that the United States condones everything that the 
Greek Government has done or will do. We have condemned in the past, and we condemn now, extremist 
measures of the right or the left. We have in the past advised tolerance, and we advise tolerance now. 

Greece’s neighbor, Turkey, also deserves our attention. 

The future of Turkey as an independent and economically sound state is clearly no less important to the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world than the future of Greece. The circumstances in which Turkey finds itself 
today are considerably different from those of Greece. Turkey has been spared the disasters that have beset 
Greece. And during the war, the United States and Great Britain furnished Turkey with material aid. 

Nevertheless, Turkey now needs our support. 

Since the war Turkey has sought financial assistance from Great Britain and the United States for the 
purpose of effecting that modernization necessary for the maintenance of its national integrity. 

That integrity is essential to the preservation of order in the Middle East. 

The British government has informed us that, owing to its own difficulties can no longer extend financial 
or economic aid to Turkey. 

As in the case of Greece, if Turkey is to have the assistance it needs, the United States must supply it. We 
are the only country able to provide that help. 

I am fully aware of the broad implications involved if the United States extends assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, and I shall discuss these implications with you at this time. 

One of the primary objectives of the foreign policy of the United States is the creation of conditions in 
which we and other nations will be able to work out a way of life free from coercion. This was a fundamental 
issue in the war with Germany and Japan. Our victory was won over countries which sought to impose their 
will, and their way of life, upon other nations. 

To ensure the peaceful development of nations, free from coercion, the United States has taken a leading 
part in establishing the United Nations, The United Nations is designed to make possible lasting freedom and 
independence for all its members. We shall not realize our objectives, however, unless we are willing to help 
free peoples to maintain their free institutions and their national integrity against aggressive movements that 
seek to impose upon them totalitarian regimes. This is no more than a frank recognition that totalitarian 
regimes imposed on free peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, undermine the foundations of international 
peace and hence the security of the United States. 

The peoples of a number of countries of the world have recently had totalitarian regimes forced upon 
them against their will. The Government of the United States has made frequent protests against coercion and 
intimidation, in violation of the Yalta agreement, in Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria. I must also state that in 
a number of other countries there have been similar developments. 

At the present moment in world history nearly every nation must choose between alternative ways of life. 
The choice is too often not a free one. 

One way of life is based upon the will of the majority, and is distinguished by free institutions, representa¬ 
tive government, free elections, guarantees of individual liberty, freedom of speech and religion, and freedom 
from political oppression. 

The second way of life is based upon the will of a minority forcibly imposed upon the majority. It 
relies upon terror and oppression, a controlled press and radio; fixed elections, and the suppression of 
personal freedoms. 

I believe that it must be the policy of the United States to support free peoples who are resisting attempted 
subjugation by armed minorities or by outside pressures. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples to work out their own destinies in their own way. 

I believe that our help should be primarily through economic and financial aid which is essential to eco¬ 
nomic stability and orderly political processes. 

The world is not static, and the status quo is not sacred. But we cannot allow changes in the status quo in 
violation of the Charter of the United Nations by such methods as coercion, or by such subterfuges as political 
infiltration. In helping free and independent nations to maintain their freedom, the United States will be giving 
effect to the principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 
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It is necessary only to glance at a map to realize that the survival and integrity of the Greek nation are of 
grave importance in a much wider situation. If Greece should fall under the control of an armed minority, the 
effect upon its neighbor, Turkey, would be immediate and serious. Confusion and disorder might well spread 
throughout the entire Middle East. 

Moreover, the disappearance of Greece as an independent state would have a profound effect upon those 
countries in Europe whose peoples are struggling against great difficulties to maintain their freedoms and their 
independence while they repair the damages of war. 

It would be an unspeakable tragedy if these countries, which have struggled so long against overwhelm¬ 
ing odds, should lose that victory for which they sacrificed so much. Collapse of free institutions and loss of 
independence would be disastrous not only for them but for the world. Discouragement and possibly failure 
would quickly be the lot of neighboring peoples striving to maintain their freedom and independence. 

Should we fail to aid Greece and Turkey in this fateful hour, the effect will be far reaching to the West as 
well as to the East. 

We must take immediate and resolute action. 

I therefore ask the Congress to provide authority for assistance to Greece and Turkey in the amount of 
$400,000,000 for the period ending June 30, 1948. In requesting these funds, I have taken into consideration 
the maximum amount of relief assistance which would be furnished to Greece out of the $350,000,000 which 
I recently requested that the Congress authorize for the prevention of starvation and suffering in countries 
devastated by the war. 

In addition to funds, I ask the Congress to authorize the detail of American civilian and military person¬ 
nel to Greece and Turkey, at the request of those countries, to assist in the tasks of reconstruction, and for the 
purpose of supervising the use of such financial and material assistance as may be furnished. I recommend that 
authority also be provided for the instruction and training of selected Greek and Turkish personnel. 

Finally, I ask that the Congress provide authority which will permit the speediest and most effective use, 
in terms of needed commodities, supplies, and equipment, of such funds as may be authorized. 

If further funds, or further authority, should be needed for purposes indicated in this message, I shall not 
hesitate to bring the situation before the Congress. On this subject the Executive and Legislative branches of 
the Government must work together. 

This is a serious course upon which we embark. 

I would not recommend it except that the alternative is much more serious. The United States contributed 
$341,000,000,000 toward winning World War II. This is an investment in world freedom and world peace. 

The assistance that I am recommending for Greece and Turkey amounts to little more than 1 tenth of 1 
per cent of this investment. It is only common sense that we should safeguard this investment and make sure 
that it was not in vain. 

The seeds of totalitarian regimes are nurtured by misery and want. They spread and grow in the evil soil 
of poverty and strife. They reach their full growth when the hope of a people for a better life has died. We 
must keep that hope alive. 

The free peoples of the world look to us for support in maintaining their freedoms. 

If we falter in our leadership, we may endanger the peace of the world—and we shall surely endanger the 
welfare of our own nation. 

Great responsibilities have been placed upon us by the swift movement of events. 

I am confident that the Congress will face these responsibilities squarely. 
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The UN Universal Declaration of Human Rights 

Date: December 10, 1948 

The first section of an International Bill of Human Rights was adopted (by a vote of 48 to 0) and announced 
by the United Nations General Assembly in Paris on December 10, 1948. Nine members (the Soviet Bloc 
countries, Saudi Arabia, and South Africa) abstained. Eleanor Roosevelt, chairman of the UN Commission 
on Human Rights, was instrumental in the drafting of the Declaration of Human Rights, one of the most 
authoritative documents in world history to have addressed the spectrum of human rights. The signifcance 
of its impact on the nations of the world may be compared to what the Bill of Rights and the Constitution 
represent to the United States. The declaration proclaimed fundamental freedoms and rights as a “common 
standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations, ” and the United Nations secretary-general was 
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requested to have it disseminated all over the world in various languages. Its 30 articles took the Commis¬ 
sion on Human Rights nearly three years to draft. In 1948 the commission began preparing the other two 
sections of the International Bill of Human Rights—a Convention of Human Rights and its implementation 
policies. In 1948 the General Assembly also adopted a Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide. 

PREAMBLE 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world, 

Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights have resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged 
the conscience of mankind, and the advent of a world in which human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and 
belief and freedom from fear and want has been proclaimed as the highest aspiration of the common people, 
Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be compelled to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against 
tyranny and oppression, that human rights should be protected by the rule of law, 

Whereas it is essential to promote the development of friendly relations between nations, 

Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed their faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person and in the equal rights of men and women and 
have determined to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 

Whereas Member States have pledged themselves to achieve, in co-operation with the United Nations, the 
promotion of universal respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 

Whereas a common understanding of these rights and freedoms is of the greatest importance for the full 
realization of this pledge, 

Now, Therefore THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY proclaims THIS UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS as a common standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the end that every 
individual and every organ of society, keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, shall strive by teaching 
and education to promote respect for these rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, national and 
international, to secure their universal and effective recognition and observance, both among the peoples of 
Member States themselves and among the peoples of territories under their jurisdiction. 


Article 1. All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights.They are endowed with rea¬ 
son and conscience and should act towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 

Article 2. Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, without dis¬ 
tinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status. Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the political, 
jurisdictional or international status of the country or territory to which a person belongs, whether it be inde¬ 
pendent, trust, non-self-governing or under any other limitation of sovereignty. 


Article 3. Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of person. 

Article 4. No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery and the slave trade shall be prohibited in 
all their forms. 


Article 5. 
punishment. 


No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 


Article 6. 


Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as a person before the law. 


Article 7. All are equal before the law and are entitled without any discrimination to equal protection 
of the law. All are entitled to equal protection against any discrimination in violation of this Declaration and 
against any incitement to such discrimination. 


Article 8. Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the competent national tribunals for acts 
violating the fundamental rights granted him by the constitution or by law. 

Article 9. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 


Article 10. Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and public hearing by an independent and impar¬ 
tial tribunal, in the determination of his rights and obligations and of any criminal charge against him. 
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Article 11. (1) Everyone charged with a penal offence has the right to be presumed innocent until proved 
guilty according to law in a public trial at which he has had all the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

(2) No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence on account of any act or omission which did not 
constitute a penal offence, under national or international law, at the time when it was committed. Nor shall 
a heavier penalty be imposed than the one that was applicable at the time the penal offence was committed. 

Article 12. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with his privacy, family, home or corre¬ 
spondence, nor to attacks upon his honour and reputation. Everyone has the right to the protection of the law 
against such interference or attacks. 

Article 13. (1) Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and residence within the borders of 
each state. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave any country, including his own, and to return to his country. 

Article 14. (1) Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other countries asylum from persecution. 

(2) This right may not be invoked in the case of prosecutions genuinely arising from non-political crimes 
or from acts contrary to the purposes and principles of the United Nations. 

Article 15. (1) Everyone has the right to a nationality. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor denied the right to change his nationality. 

Article 16. (1) Men and women of full age, without any limitation due to race, nationality or religion, 
have the right to marry and to found a family. They are entitled to equal rights as to marriage, during marriage 
and at its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and full consent of the intending spouses. 

(3) The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society and is entitled to protection by society 
and the State. 

Article 17. (1) Everyone has the right to own property alone as well as in association with others. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 

Article 18. Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; this right includes 
freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or in community with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and observance. 

Article 19. Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression; this right includes freedom to 
hold opinions without interference and to seek, receive and impart information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers. 

Article 20. (1) Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and association. 

(2) No one may be compelled to belong to an association. 

Article 21. (1) Everyone has the right to take part in the government of his country, directly or through 
freely chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal access to public service in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the basis of the authority of government; this will shall be expressed in 
periodic and genuine elections which shall be by universal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret vote 
or by equivalent free voting procedures. 

Article 22. Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to social security and is entitled to realization, 
through national effort and international co-operation and in accordance with the organization and resources 
of each State, of the economic, social and cultural rights indispensable for his dignity and the free development 
of his personality. 

Article 23. (1) Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just and favourable 
conditions of work and to protection against unemployment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right to equal pay for equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right to just and favourable remuneration ensuring for himself and 
his family an existence worthy of human dignity, and supplemented, if necessary, by other means of social 
protection. 

(4) Everyone has the right to form and to join trade unions for the protection of his interests. 
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Article 24. Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including reasonable limitation of working hours 
and periodic holidays with pay. 

Article 25. (1) Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate for the health and well-being of 
himself and of his family, including food, clothing, housing and medical care and necessary social services, and 
the right to security in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or other lack of 
livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 

(2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care and assistance. All children, whether born in 
or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social protection. 

Article 26. (1) Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at least in the elementary and 
fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. Technical and professional education shall be 
made generally available and higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the full development of the human personality and to the strengthening 
of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and friend¬ 
ship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further the activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be given to their children. 

Article 27. (1) Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cultural life of the community, to enjoy 
the arts and to share in scientific advancement and its benefits. 

(2) Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral and material interests resulting from any scien¬ 
tific, literary or artistic production of which he is the author. 

Article 28. Everyone is entitled to a social and international order in which the rights and freedoms set 
forth in this Declaration can be fully realized. 

Article 29. (1) Everyone has duties to the community in which alone the free and full development of his 
personality is possible. 

(2) In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be subject only to such limitations as are 
determined by law solely for the purpose of securing due recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms 
of others and of meeting the just requirements of morality, public order and the general welfare in a demo¬ 
cratic society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no case be exercised contrary to the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations. 

Article 30. Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as implying for any State, group or person 
any right to engage in any activity or to perform any act aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and 
freedoms set forth herein. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung): The Chinese People Have Stood Up 

Also known as: MaoTse-tung 
Date: September 21, 1949 

Mao Zedong attended college in Beijing and was exposed to Marxism. Mao quickly embraced the philoso¬ 
phy, and in 1921 he helped to found the Chinese Communist Party (CCP). At that time China ivas being 
united by Nationalist forces under President Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek. The Communists joined 
them in an unlikely coalition to fight various warlords, until 1927, when Nationalist forces under Chiang 
suddenly turned and attacked their allies. Mao and his cohorts fled into the interior, where they established 
the Kiangsi Soviet. Here Mao honed his revolutionary beliefs, ivhich were very different from the industrial 
proletariat ideals espoused by Vladimir Lenin. Mao originated the idea of a revolutionary peasantry, based 
in the countryside and not in the city, which would spearhead and perpetuate a communist revolution. In 
1934 Nationalist forces drove Mao’s guerrillas from their mountain stronghold in Jiangxi (Kiangsi) Prov¬ 
ince into what became the epic 6,000-mile “Long March” to distant Shaanxi Province. They were spared 
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annihilation when the Japanese attacked China in 1937. Over the next eight years Mao consolidated his 
stronghold and established friendly contacts with the peasantry, who provided the bulk of his support. And 
by deliberately fighting the invaders instead of simply defending the interior like the Nationalists, the Com¬ 
munists gained both military expertise and broad popidar appeal. World War II ended in 1945, but the fol¬ 
lowing year Mao precipitated the Chinese civil war against Chiang’s Nationalists, which ended four years 
later in a Communist victory. On October 1, 1949, Mao proclaimed the creation of the People’s Republic 
of China, with himself as chairman and Zhou Enlai (Chou En-lai) as premier. Against great odds the theory 
of revolutionary peasantry had triumphed. 

The Chinese People Have Stood Up! 

Opening address at the First Plenary Session of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference. 

Fellow Delegates, 

The Political Consultative Conference so eagerly awaited by the whole nation is herewith inaugurated. 

Our conference is composed of more than six hundred delegates, representing all the democratic parties 
and people’s organizations of China, the People’s Liberation Army, the various regions and nationalities of 
the country and the overseas Chinese. This shows that ours is a conference embodying the great unity of the 
people of the whole country. 

It is because we have defeated the reactionary Kuomintang government backed by U.S. imperialism that 
this great unity of the whole people has been achieved. In a little more than three years the heroic Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army, an army such as the world has seldom seen, crushed all the offensives launched 
by the several million troops of the U.S.-supported reactionary Kuomintang government and turned to the 
counter-offensive and the offensive. At present the field armies of the People’s Liberation Army, several mil¬ 
lion strong, have pushed the war to areas near Taiwan, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kweichow, Szechuan and Sin- 
kiang, and the great majority of the Chinese people have won liberation. In a little more than three years the 
people of the whole country have closed their ranks, rallied to support the People’s Liberation Army, fought 
the enemy and won basic victory. And it is on this foundation that the present People’s Political Consultative 
Conference is convened. 

Our conference is called the Political Consultative Conference because some three years ago we held a 
Political Consultative Conference with Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang. The results of that conference were 
sabotaged by Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang and its accomplices; nevertheless the conference left an indel¬ 
ible impression on the people. It showed that nothing in the interest of the people could be accomplished 
together with Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang, the running dog of imperialism, and its accomplices. Even 
when resolutions were reluctantly adopted, it was of no avail, for as soon as the time was ripe, they tore 
them up and started a ruthless war against the people. The only gain from that conference was the pro¬ 
found lesson it taught the people that there is absolutely no room for compromise with Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Kuomintang, the running dog of imperialism, and its accomplice —overthrow these enemies or be oppressed 
and slaughtered by them, either one or the other, there is no other choice. In a little more than three years 
the Chinese people, led by the Chinese Communist Party, have quickly awakened and organized themselves 
into a nation-wide united front against imperialism, feudalism, bureaucrat-capitalism and their general rep¬ 
resentative, the reactionary Kuomintang government, supported the People’s War of Liberation, basically 
defeated the reactionary Kuomintang government, overthrown the rule of imperialism in China and restored 
the Political Consultative Conference. 

The present Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference is convened on an entirely new founda¬ 
tion; it is representative of the people of the whole country and enjoys their trust and support. Therefore, 
the conference proclaims that it will exercise the functions and powers of a National People’s Congress. 
In accordance with its agenda, the conference will enact the Organic Law of the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference, the Organic Law of the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China and the Common Programme of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference; it will elect 
the National Committee of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference and the Central People’s 
Government Council of the People’s Republic of China; it will adopt the national flag and national emblem 
of the People’s Republic of China; and it will decide on the seat of the capital of the People’s Republic of 
China and adopt the chronological system in use in most countries of the world. 

Fellow Delegates, we are all convinced that our work will go down in the history of mankind, demon¬ 
strating that the Chinese people, comprising one quarter of humanity, have now stood up. The Chinese have 
always been a great, courageous and industrious nation; it is only in modern times that they have fallen 
behind. And that was due entirely to oppression and exploitation by foreign imperialism and domestic reac¬ 
tionary governments. For over a century our forefathers never stopped waging unyielding struggles against 
domestic and foreign oppressors, including the Revolution of 1911 led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, our great forerun¬ 
ner in the Chinese revolution. Our forefathers enjoined us to carry out their unfulfilled will. And we have 
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acted accordingly. We have closed our ranks and defeated both domestic and foreign oppressors through the 
People’s War of Liberation and the great people’s revolution, and now we are proclaiming the founding of the 
People’s Republic of China. From now on our nation will belong to the community of the peace-loving and 
freedom-loving nations of the world and work courageously and industriously to foster its own civilization 
and well-being and at the same time to promote world peace and freedom. Ours will no longer be a nation 
subject to insult and humiliation. We have stood up. Our revolution has won the sympathy and acclaim of the 
people of all countries. We have friends all over the world. 

Our revolutionary work is not completed, the People’s War of Liberation and the people’s revolutionary 
movement are still forging ahead and we must keep up our efforts. The imperialists and the domestic reac¬ 
tionaries will certainly not take their defeat lying down; they will fight to the last ditch. After there is peace 
and order throughout the country, they are sure to engage in sabotage and create disturbances by one means 
or another and every day and every minute they will try to stage a come-back. This is inevitable and beyond 
all doubt, and under no circumstances must we relax our vigilance. 

Our state system, the people’s democratic dictatorship, is a powerful weapon for safeguarding the fruits of 
victory of the people’s revolution and for thwarting the plots of domestic and foreign enemies for restoration, 
and this weapon we must firmly grasp. Internationally, we must unite with all peace-loving and freedom-lov¬ 
ing countries and peoples, and first of all with the Soviet Union and the New Democracies, so that we shall 
not stand alone in our struggle to safeguard these fruits of victory and to thwart the plots of domestic and 
foreign enemies for restoration. As long as we persist in the people’s democratic dictatorship and unite with 
our foreign friends, we shall always be victorious. 

The people’s democratic dictatorship and solidarity with our foreign friends will enable us to accomplish 
our work of construction rapidly. We are already confronted with the task of nation-wide economic construc¬ 
tion. We have very favourable conditions: a population of 475 million people and a territory of 9,600,000 
square kilometres. There are indeed difficulties ahead, and a great many too. But we firmly believe that by 
heroic struggle the people of the country will surmount them all. The Chinese people have rich experience in 
overcoming difficulties. If our forefathers, and we also, could weather long years of extreme difficulty and 
defeat powerful domestic and foreign reactionaries, why can’t we now, after victory, build a prosperous and 
flourishing country? As long as we keep to our style of plain living and hard struggle, as long as we stand 
united and as long as we persist in the people’s democratic dictatorship and unite with our foreign friends, we 
shall be able to win speedy victory on the economic front. 

An upsurge in economic construction is bound to be followed by an upsurge of construction in the cul¬ 
tural sphere. The era in which the Chinese people were regarded as uncivilized is now ended. We shall emerge 
in the world as a nation with an advanced culture. 

Our national defense will be consolidated and no imperialists will ever again be allowed to invade our 
land. Our people’s armed forces must be maintained and developed with the heroic and steeled People’s Lib¬ 
eration Army as the foundation. We will have not only a powerful army but also a powerful air force and a 
powerful navy. 

Let the domestic and foreign reactionaries tremble before us! Let them say we are no good at this and no 
good at that. By our own indomitable efforts we the Chinese people will unswervingly reach our goal. 

The heroes of the people who laid down their lives in the People’s War of Liberation and the people’s 
revolution shall live forever in our memory! 

Hail the victory of the People’s War of Liberation and the people’s revolution! 

Hail the founding of the People’s Republic of China! 

Hail the triumph of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference! 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Simone de Beauvoir: The Second Sex 

Also known as: Le Deuxieme Sexe 
Date: October 28, 1949 

Simone de Beauvoir’s existentialist and feminist ideas led her to author many books. In The Second Sex 
(1949) she undermines the notion that women’s lives are tied irrevocably to their maternal function by declar¬ 
ing that it is society that has made women think this. The book’s title is a reference to the idea that women 
throughout history have been defined as the “other” sex. 
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Beauvoir wrote The Second Sex in part to discover the extent to which the course of her own life was 
determined by the fact that she was born female instead of male. Using her life as a springboard, she goes 
on to analyze women’s roles in society through mythology, political theory, history, and psychology. Her 
conclusion, stated in the introduction to the section on childhood, is that “A person is not born a woman, a 
person becomes one. ” In other words, while an individual may be born female, it is the society in which one 
lives—through parents, schools, churches, and other social institutions—that turns the female person into a 
woman. She advises women to pursue interests beyond the home and family, because, in her view, marriage 
and motherhood render ivomen into “relative beings,” that is, individuals whose lives are dependent upon 
their relationship to others, not upon themselves. 

This is an excerpt from part 2 of The Second Sex. 

On the Master-Slave Relation 

Certain passages in the argument employed by Hegel in defining the relation of master to slave apply much 
better to the relation of man to woman. The advantage of the master, he says, comes from his affirmation of 
Spirit as against Life through the fact that he risks his own life; but in fact the conquered slave has known 
tbis same risk. Whereas woman is basically an existent who gives Life and does not risk her life, between 
her and the male there has been no combat. Hegel’s definition would seem to apply especially well to her. He 
says: ‘The other consciousness is the dependent consciousness for whom the essential reality is the animal 
type of life; that is to say, a mode of living bestowed by another entity.’ But this relation is to be distinguished 
from the relation of subjugation because woman also aspires to and recognizes the values that are concretely 
attained by the male. He it is who opens up the future to which she also reaches out. In truth women have 
never set up female values in opposition to male values; it is man who, desirous of maintaining masculine 
prerogatives, has invented that divergence. Men have presumed to create a feminine domain - the kingdom of 
life, of immanence—only in order to lock up women therein. But it is regardless of sex that the existent seeks 
self-justification through transcendence - the very submission of women is proof of that statement. What they 
demand today is to be recognized as existents by the same right as men and not to subordinate existence to 
life, the human being to its animality. 

An existentialist perspective has enabled us, then, to understand how the biological and economic condi¬ 
tion of the primitive horde must have led to male supremacy. The female, to a greater extent than the male, 
is the prey of the species; and the human race has always sought to escape its specific destiny. The support 
of life became for man an activity and a project through the invention of the tool; but in maternity woman 
remained closely bound to her body, like an animal. It is because humanity calls itself in question in the matter 
of living—that is to say, values the reasons for living above mere life—that, confronting woman, man assumes 
mastery. Man’s design is not to repeat himself in time: it is to take control of the instant and mould the future. 
It is male activity that in creating values has made of existence itself a value; this activity has prevailed over 
the confused forces of life; it has subdued Nature and Woman. We must now see how this situation has been 
perpetuated and how it has evolved through the ages. What place has humanity made for this portion of itself 
which, while included within it, is defined as the Other? What rights have been conceded to it? How have 
men defined it? 
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The Freedom Charter 

Date: June 26, 1955 

This document, adopted at the Congress of the People at Kliptown, South Africa, on June 26, 1955, estab¬ 
lished a vision for an alternative to the apartheid-based society that predominated in South Africa. 

Originally suggested at the Congress of the African National Congress (ANC) in 1953, the idea of creat¬ 
ing a statement of fundamental principles for a new South Africa was quickly accepted by the ANC’s key 
allies, the South African Indian Congress, the South African Coloured People’s Organization, and the South 
African Congress of Democrats. Over the next several years key principles and statements were worked out. 

On June 25 and 26, 1955, the Congress of the People met in Kliptown, near Johannesburg. The points 
of the charter were read aloud and approved by acclamation. As a sign of the difficulties ahead, at the end of 
the meeting, heavily armed police officers arrived on the scene, and alleging that treason was probably being 
undertaken, they took the names of the almost 3,000 delegates and ordered them to leave. In this way, at the 
same time that the announcement of the charter ushered in a vision of a new future for South Africa, the police 
response indicated the obstacles and tactics that would have to be overcome in order to achieve that future. 

We, the People of South Africa, declare for all our country and the world to know: 

that South Africa belongs to all who live in it, black and white, and that no government can justly claim 
authority unless it is based on the will of all the people; 

that our people have been robbed of their birthright to land, liberty and peace by a form of government 
founded on injustice and inequality; 

that our country will never be prosperous or free until all our people live in brotherhood, enjoying equal 
rights and opportunities; 

that only a democratic state, based on the will of all the people, can secure to all their birthright without 
distinction of colour, race, sex or belief; 

And therefore, we, the people of South Africa, black and white together equals, countrymen and brothers 
adopt this Freedom Charter; 

And we pledge ourselves to strive together, sparing neither strength nor courage, until the democratic 
changes here set out have been won. 

The People Shall Govern! 

Every man and woman shall have the right to vote for and to stand as a candidate for all bodies which 
make laws; 

All people shall be entitled to take part in the administration of the country; 

The rights of the people shall be the same, regardless of race, colour or sex; 

All bodies of minority rule, advisory boards, councils and authorities shall be replaced by democratic 
organs of self-government. 

All National Groups Shall have Equal Rights! 

There shall be equal status in the bodies of state, in the courts and in the schools for all national groups 
and races; 

All people shall have equal right to use their own languages, and to develop their own folk culture and 
customs; 

All national groups shall be protected by law against insults to their race and national pride; 

The preaching and practice of national, race or colour discrimination and contempt shall be a punishable 
crime; 

All apartheid laws and practices shall be set aside. 

The People Shall Share in the Country’s Wealth! 

The national wealth of our country, the heritage of South Africans, shall be restored to the people; 

The mineral wealth beneath the soil, the Banks and monopoly industry shall be transferred to the owner¬ 
ship of the people as a whole; 

All other industry and trade shall be controlled to assist the wellbeing of the people; 

All people shall have equal rights to trade where they choose, to manufacture and to enter all trades, 
crafts and professions. 
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The Land Shall be Shared Among Those Who Work It! 

Restrictions of land ownership on a racial basis shall be ended, and all the land re-divided amongst those 
who work it to banish famine and land hunger; 

The state shall help the peasants with implements, seed, tractors and dams to save the soil and assist the tillers; 

Freedom of movement shall be guaranteed to all who work on the land; 

All shall have the right to occupy land wherever they choose; 

People shall not be robbed of their cattle, and forced labour and farm prisons shall be abolished. 

All Shall be Equal Before the Law! 

No-one shall be imprisoned, deported or restricted without a fair trial; No-one shall be condemned by the 
order of any Government official; 

The courts shall be representative of all the people; 

Imprisonment shall be only for serious crimes against the people, and shall aim at re-education, not ven¬ 
geance; 

The police force and army shall be open to all on an equal basis and shall be the helpers and protectors 
of the people; 

All laws which discriminate on grounds of race, colour or belief shall be repealed. 

All Shall Enjoy Equal Human Rights! 

The law shall guarantee to all their right to speak, to organise, to meet together, to publish, to preach, to 
worship and to educate their children; 

The privacy of the house from police raids shall be protected by law; 

All shall be free to travel without restriction from countryside to town, from province to province, and 
from South Africa abroad; 

Pass Laws, permits and all other laws restricting these freedoms shall be abolished. 

There Shall be Work and Security! 

All who work shall be free to form trade unions, to elect their officers and to make wage agreements with 
their employers; 

The state shall recognise the right and duty of all to work, and to draw full unemployment benefits; 

Men and women of all races shall receive equal pay for equal work; 

There shall be a forty-hour working week, a national minimum wage, paid annual leave, and sick leave 
for all workers, and maternity leave on full pay for all working mothers; 

Miners, domestic workers, farm workers and civil servants shall have the same rights as all others who work; 

Child labour, compound labour, the tot system and contract labour shall be abolished. 

The Doors of Learning and Culture Shall be Opened! 

The government shall discover, develop and encourage national talent for the enhancement of our cultural life; 

All the cultural treasures of mankind shall be open to all, by free exchange of books, ideas and contact 
with other lands; 

The aim of education shall be to teach the youth to love their people and their culture, to honour human 
brotherhood, liberty and peace; 

Education shall be free, compulsory, universal and equal for all children; Higher education and technical 
training shall be opened to all by means of state allowances and scholarships awarded on the basis of merit; 

Adult illiteracy shall be ended by a mass state education plan; 

Teachers shall have all the rights of other citizens; 

The colour bar in cultural life, in sport and in education shall be abolished. 

There Shall be Houses, Security and Comfort! 

All people shall have the right to live where they choose, be decently housed, and to bring up their families 
in comfort and security; 

Unused housing space to be made available to the people; 

Rent and prices shall be lowered, food plentiful and no-one shall go hungry; 

A preventive health scheme shall be run by the state; 

Free medical care and hospitalisation shall be provided for all, with special care for mothers and young 
children; 

Slums shall be demolished, and new suburbs built where all have transport, roads, lighting, playing fields, 
creches and social centres; 

The aged, the orphans, the disabled and the sick shall be cared for by the state; 

Rest, leisure and recreation shall be the right of all: 

Fenced locations and ghettoes shall be abolished, and laws which break up families shall be repealed. 
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There Shall be Peace and Friendship! 

South Africa shall be a fully independent state which respects the rights and sovereignty of all nations; 

South Africa shall strive to maintain world peace and the settlement of all international disputes by nego¬ 
tiation—not war; 

Peace and friendship amongst all our people shall be secured by upholding the equal rights, opportunities 
and status of all; 

The people of the protectorates Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland shall be free to decide for them¬ 
selves their own future; 

The right of all peoples of Africa to independence and self-government shall be recognised, and shall be 
the basis of close co-operation. 

Let all people who love their people and their country now say, as we say here: 

These Freedoms We Will Fight For, Side By Side, Throughout Our Lives, Until We Flave Won Our Liberty. 
CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Let Flowers of Many Kinds Blossom 

Also Known as: Let One Hundred Flowers Bloom 
Date: May 26, 1956 

In this speech delivered by Eu Ting-yi, director of the Propaganda Department of the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party, on the party’s Policy on Art, Eiterature, and Science, May 26, 1956, the regime 
of Mao Zedong urged the Chinese people to give free expression to a wide variety of ideas. However, soon 
after the period of freedom, the Cultural Revolution suppressed dissent throughout China. In this speech, Eu 
Ting-yi makes clear that freedom of expression is not to extend to counterrevolutionary elements, such as the 
bourgeoisie. 

The following is an excerpt from the original document. 

Mr. Kuo Mo-jo, President of the Chinese Academy of Sciences and Chairman of the All-China Federation 
of Literary and Art Circles, has asked me to speak on the policy of the Chinese Communist Party on the work 
of artists, writers and scientists. 

To artists and writers, we say, “Let flowers of many kinds blossom.” To scientists we say, “Let diverse 
schools of thought contend.” This is the policy of the Chinese Communist Party. It was announced by Chair¬ 
man Mao Tse-tung at the Supreme State Conference. . . . 

If we want our country to be prosperous and strong, we must, besides consolidating the people’s state 
power, developing our economy and education and strengthening our national defense, have a flourishing art, 
literature and science. That is essential. 

If we want art, literature and science to flourish, we must apply a policy of letting flowers of many kinds 
blossom, letting diverse schools of thought contend. . . . 

“Letting flowers of many kinds blossom, diverse schools of thought contend” means that we stand for 
freedom of independent thinking, of debate, of creative work; freedom to criticize and freedom to express, 
maintain and reserve one’s opinions on questions of art, literature or scientific research. 

The freedom we uphold is not the same as that based on the type of democracy advocated by the bour¬ 
geoisie. The freedom advocated by the bourgeoisie really means freedom for only a minority, with little or 
no freedom for the working people. The bourgeoisie exercises a dictatorship over the working people. Jingos 
in the United States bellow about the “free world”—a free world in which jingos and reactionaries have all 
the freedom and every freedom, while the Rosenbergs are put to death because they stand for peace. We, 
on the contrary, hold that there must be democratic liberties among the people, but that no freedom should 
be extended to counter-revolutionaries: for them we have only dictatorship. This is a question of drawing a 
political demarcation line. A clear political line must be drawn between friend and foe. 

“Let flowers of many kinds blossom, diverse schools of thought contend”: that means freedom among the 
people. And we urge that, as the people’s political power becomes progressively consolidated, such freedom 
should be given ever fuller scope. 

Among the people there are points of agreement and points of difference. Our country has a constitution and 
it is a public duty to abide by it-this is an agreement among the people. That is to say, the people agree among 
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themselves that they should love their country and support socialism. But there are other matters on which they 
do not agree with one another. In ideology there is the difference between materialism and idealism. . . . 

Members of the Communist Parts, are dialectical materialists. We Communists of course stand for material¬ 
ism and against idealism-nothing can change that. But, precisely because we are dialectical materialists and under¬ 
stand the laws governing the development of society, we hold that a strict distinction must be made between the 
battle of ideas among the people and the struggle against counter-revolutionaries. Among the people themselves 
there is freedom not only, to spread materialism but also to propagate idealism. Provided he is not a counter¬ 
revolutionary, everyone is free to expound materialism or idealism. There is also freedom of debate between the 
two. This is a struggle between conflicting ideas among the people, but that is quite different from the struggle 
against counter-revolutionaries. We must suppress and put an end to the activities of counter-revolutionaries. We 
also have to wage a struggle against backward, idealist ways of thinking among the people. The latter struggle 
can be quite sharp, too; but we embark on it with the intention of strengthening unity, ending backwardness and 
creating an ever closer unity among the people. When it comes to questions of ideas, administrative measures 
will get us nowhere. Only, through open debate can materialism gradually conquer idealism. 

There will be diverse opinions, too, on matters of a purely, artistic, academic or technological nature. This 
is, of course, quite all right. In matters of this sort, there is freedom to voice different opinions, to criticize, 
counter-criticize and debate. 

In short, we hold that while is necessary to draw a clear political line between friend and foe, we must 
have freedom among the people. . . . 

Let flowers of many, kinds blossom, diverse schools of thought contend: that is a policy, to mobilize all 
the positive elements. It is also, therefore, a policy that will in the end strengthen unity. 

On what basis are we to unite? On the basis of patriotism and socialism. 

What do we unite for? To build a new, socialist China and combat our enemies both at home and abroad. 

There are two kinds of unity: one is built on mechanical obedience and the other on our own conscious, 
free will. What we want is the latter. 

Are those engaged in art, literature and science united? Yes, they are. Compare the situation in the days 
when the Chinese People’s Republic was just founded with what we have now and you find we now have a 
far closer unity among artists, writers and scientists. This has come about as a result of our work for social 
reforms and changes in our ways of thought. It would be wrong to deny or ignore this. But even so, we cannot 
say that our unity is all it should be: there is still room for improvement. 

In what respect? Well, first and foremost, some Communist Party members have forgotten Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung’s warning about the evils of sectarianism. Success turns some people’s heads and they get swelled- 
headed and sectarian. . . . 

As everyone knows, in the past few years we have fought a series of battles in the Party against sectarianism 
in artistic, literary and scientific circles. We have waged this struggle in organizations dealing with public health 
and research in the natural sciences, in literature and art, and in the social sciences. We shall go on waging this 
struggle and we call on all Party members working in these fields to make an end of this sectarianism. . . . 

Finish with sectarianism and unite with all who are ready to co-operate, all who possibly can co-operate with us. 
Put aside the desire to monopolize things. Get rid of unreasonable rules and commandments, and apply the policy of 
letting flowers of many kinds blossom, letting diverse schools of thought contend. Do not think only of the interests of 
your own department; try. to give more help to others and to other departments. Don’t be self-conceited and cocksure. 
Be modest and discreet and respect others. That is how to rid themselves of the shortcomings which have marred our 
work in building up unity; that is how to strengthen our unity to the utmost. . . . 

In regard to criticism, our policy of letting flowers of many kinds blossom, diverse schools of thought 
contend means freedom to criticize and freedom to counter-criticize. . . . 

There are two kinds of criticism. One is criticism directed against the enemy—what people call criticism 
that “kills at a blow,” criticism with no holds barred. The other is criticism directed against the honestly 
mistaken—well-meant, comradely criticism, made in the cause of unity, intended to achieve unity through 
struggle. In making this kind of criticism, one must always bear the whole situation in mind. The critic should 
rely on reasoning, and his aim should be to help others. . . . 

It is quite common for people to make mistakes in all innocence. There is no such person as a man who 
never makes mistakes. We must make a sharp distinction between mistakes like this and statements con¬ 
sciously directed against the revolution. Criticism of such mistakes must only be made for the good of others; 
it must be cool-headed criticism, well reasoned. In making it, we must bear the whole situation in mind and 
act in a spirit of unity, with the intention of achieving unity. We must do all we can to help those who have 
made mistakes correct them, and those criticized should have no apprehensions about being criticized. 

It is easy to make mistakes. But mistakes should be rectified immediately, the sooner the better. It is stick¬ 
ing to one’s mistakes that does the harm. As far as being criticized is concerned, one should stick to what is 
right, and dissent if others are wrong in their criticism. But if the other party is right you must rectify your 
mistakes and humbly accept others’ criticism. To admit a mistake frankly, to root out the causes of it, to 
analyse the situation in which it was made and thoroughly discuss how to correct it is, as far as a political 
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party is concerned, the hallmark of a mature party. As far as the individual is concerned, it is the hallmark 
of a realist. To accept criticism when one has made a mistake is to accept the help of others. Besides helping 
the person concerned, that also helps the progress of science, art and literature in our country; and there is 
certainly nothing wrong with that! 

As regards study in general, we must continue to see to it that the study of Marxism-Leninism is orga¬ 
nized on a voluntary basis. At the same time, we must acquire a broad range of general knowledge; we must 
critically study things both past and present, things at home and from abroad, and critically learn from both 
friends and foes. 

Marxism-Leninism is being enthusiastically studied by most of our intellectuals. That is a good thing. 
The scientific theories of Marx and Lenin are the cream of human knowledge, truth that is everywhere 
applicable. Once there were people who thought that Marxism-Leninism was not applicable in China; but 
such ideas have been proved sheer nonsense. Without scientific Marxist-Leninist theory to guide us, it is 
unthinkable that the revolution could have been victorious in China. It is also unthinkable that we could 
have achieved the tremendous successes and made the rapid progress that we have in construction and in 
scientific and cultural work. . . . 

As they conic from the people things are often not systematically developed or are crude or lack theoreti¬ 
cal explanation. Some of them have more than a bit of the “quack” about them, or a taint of the superstitious. 
There is nothing surprising about that. It is the duty of our scientists, artists and writers not to despise these 
things but to make a careful study of them, to select, cherish and foster the good in them, and, where neces¬ 
sary, put them on a scientific basis. 

We must have our national pride, but we must not become national nihilists. We oppose that misguided 
attitude known as “wholesale Westernization.” But that does not mean that we can afford to be arrogant and 
refuse to learn good things from abroad. Our country is still a very backward one; we can make it prosper¬ 
ous and strong only by- doing our best to learn all we can from foreign countries. Under no circumstances is 
national arrogance justified. 

We must learn from the Soviet Union, from the People’s Democracies, and from the peoples of all lands. 

To learn from the Soviet Union-that is a correct watchword. We have already learnt a little, but much 
remains to be learnt. The Soviet Union is the world’s first socialist state, the leader of the world camp of peace 
and democracy. It has the highest rate of industrial development. It has a rich experience in socialist construc¬ 
tion. In not a few important branches of science it has caught up with and surpassed the most advanced capi¬ 
talist countries. It stands to reason that it is worth our while to learn from such a country and such a people. 
It is utterly wrong not to learn from the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, in learning from the Soviet Union we must not mechanically copy everything in the Soviet 
Union in a doctrinaire way. We must make what we have learnt fit our actual conditions. That is a point we 
must pay attention to. Otherwise, we shall run into trouble. . . . 

Apart from learning from our friends, we must see what we can learn from our enemies-not to learn what 
is reactionary in their systems but to study what is good in their methods of management or in their scientific 
techniques. Our aim in this is to speed the progress of our socialist construction, so as to build up our strength 
to ward off aggression and safeguard peace in Asia and throughout the world. . . . 

Now that this policy—let flowers of many kinds blossom, diverse schools of thought contend”—has been 
put forward, many problems will crop up one after the other and demand solutions. 1 hope all of you will 
do some hard thinking on such questions. Today I have only touched upon some matters of principle, and 
anything I say is open to correction. 
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TASS on Eisenhower Doctrine 

Date: January 14, 1957 

In this official statement released by TASS, the Soviet news service, the Soviet Union condemns the announce¬ 
ment of the Eisenhower Doctrine, which in effect extended the Truman Doctrine from Greece and Turkey to 
the Arab countries of the Middle East. The Soviets interpreted Eisenhower’s extension of support for regimes 
in the area against Communist insurrection or invasion as a new form of colonialism, substituting American 
influence for that of Britain and France over the region. 

The President of the United States of America, Mr. Dwight D. Eisenhower, on January 5 addressed a special 
message to Congress on the policy of the United States in the Middle East countries. In his message, which 
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abounds in anti-Soviet remarks, the President, describing the present situation in the Middle East as “criti¬ 
cal,” demanded the authority to use the armed forces of the United States in the Middle East at any moment 
be might consider it necessary, without asking for the consent of Congress as is envisaged in the country’s 
Constitution. The President of the United States also demanded that he be empowered to render military and 
economic “aid” to the countries of the Middle East. It is envisaged, specifically, that 200 million dollars will 
be spent for “economic support” to countries of that area. 

President Eisenhower’s message runs counter to the principles and the purposes of the United Nations and 
is fraught with grave danger to peace and security in the Middle East area. . . . 

In his message to Congress the President of the United States speaks of the sympathy which, he claims, the 
United States entertains for the Arab countries. Life, however, shows that in actual fact the American ruling 
circles are setting themselves obviously selfish aims in that area. It is a fact that when Egypt, as a result of the 
military aggression of Britain, France and Israel, was threatened with the loss of her national independence, 
the United States refused to pool its efforts with the Soviet Union in the United Nations in order to take reso¬ 
lute measures to cut short the aggression. The primary concern of the United States was not the defense of 
peace and the national independence of the Arab countries, but the desire to take advantage of the weakening 
of Britain and France in the Middle East to capture their positions. 

At present, when a favourable situation has developed in the Middle East and real possibilities for con¬ 
solidating peace and settling outstanding issues in that area have been created, the government of the United 
States has come forward with a programme which envisages flagrant interference by the United States in 
the affairs of the Arab countries, up to and including military intervention. The aggressive trend of this pro¬ 
gramme and its colonialist nature with regard to the Arab countries are so obvious that this cannot be dis¬ 
guised by any nebulous phrases about the love for peace and the concern claimed to be shown by the United 
States for the Middle East countries. 

It is permissible to ask: Of what love for peace do the authors of the “Eisenhower doctrine” speak when the 
threat to the security of the Middle East countries emanates precisely from member-states of N.A.T.O., in which 
the United States plays first fiddle? What concern for the aforementioned countries can be in question when it is 
the United States and its N.A.T.O. partners that regard those countries merely as sources of strategic raw materi¬ 
als and spheres for the investment of capital, with the object of extracting maximum profits? Is it not clear that the 
uninvited “protectors” of the Middle East countries are trying to impose on that area nothing else but the regime 
of a kind of military protectorate, and to set back the development of these countries for many years? . . . 

The United States ruling circles consider that the weakening of the positions of the Anglo-French colonialists 
in the Middle East and the successes of the Arab countries in consolidating their independence have produced 
a “vacuum,” which they would like to fill by their military and economic intervention in the internal affairs of 
those countries. But what “ vacuum” can be in question here? Since when do countries which have liberated 
themselves from colonial oppression and have taken the road of independent national development constitute a 
“vacuum” ? It is clear that the strengthening of the national independence of the Arab countries, the intensification 
of their struggle against colonial oppression by no means create some kind of “vacuum,” but are a restoration 
of the national rights of the Middle East peoples and constitute a progressive factor in social development. The 
United States tries to present its policy as an anti-colonialist one. But it is not difficult to see the falseness of these 
assertions, clearly designed to blunt the vigilance of the peoples in the Middle East. The programme of the United 
States insistently stresses that the Middle East must recognize its interdependence with the western countries, that 
is, with the colonialists-specifically with regard to oil, the Suez Canal, etc. In other words, the United States is 
stubbornly seeking to impose a “trusteeship” of the colonialists on the peoples of the Middle East countries. . . . 

The authors of the colonialist programme try to sweeten it by a promise of economic “aid” to the Middle 
East countries. Every intelligent person, however, understands that in reality the United States is offering as 
charity to the peoples of the Arab countries only a small fraction of what the American monopolies have 
received and are receiving by plundering, by exploiting the natural wealth belonging to those countries. The 
United States promises the countries of the Middle East 200 million dollars in the financial years of 1958 and 
1959, whereas in 1955 alone the American and British oil monopolies extracted 150 million tons of oil in the 
Middle East at a total cost of 240 million dollars, and made a net profit of 1,900 million dollars on this oil. 
Such is the real picture of American “philanthropy.” . . . 

Seeking to cover up gross intervention in the internal affairs of the Middle East countries and their aggres¬ 
sive policy with regard to these countries, the United States ruling circles resort to inventions about a threat 
to the Arab countries emanating from the Soviet Union. These slanderous assertions will deceive no one. 
The peoples of the Middle East have not forgotten that the Soviet Union has always defended the self-deter¬ 
mination of peoples, the gaining and consolidating of their national independence. They have learned from 
experience that in relations with all countries the Soviet Union steadfastly pursues the policy of equality and 
non-interference in internal affairs. They also know very well that the Soviet Union is actively supporting the 
right of each people to dispose of its natural wealth and use it at its own discretion. 

It was not the Soviet Union, but Britain and France—the United States’ chief partners in the North Atlantic 
bloc—which committed aggression against Egypt, inflicting great losses and suffering on the Egyptian people. This 
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is borne out by the fresh ruins of Port Said and other Egyptian cities, as well as by the new plans for United States 
economic, political and military expansion in the Middle East proclaimed by the American President. These aggres¬ 
sive plans of the American imperialists express their striving for world domination, of which they speak now quite 
shamelessly, presenting this aspiration as the need for “energetic leadership” of the world by the United States. 

In the days of hard trials for the Arab peoples it was the Soviet Union, and no one else, who came out as 
their sincere friend and, together with the peace loving forces of the whole world, took steps to end the aggres¬ 
sion against Egypt. All this is well known. . . . 

It is well known that the Soviet Union, as distinct from the United States, does not have and does not seek 
to have any military bases or concessions in the Middle East with the object of extracting profits, does not strive 
to gain any privileges in that area, since all this is incompatible with the principles of Soviet foreign policy. 

The Soviet Union is vitally interested in the maintenance of peace in the Middle East area, situated as it is in 
direct proximity to its frontiers. It is sincerely interested in consolidating the national independence of those coun¬ 
tries and in their economic prosperity and regards this as a reliable guarantee of peace and security in that area. 

In our age the national liberation movement of the peoples is a historical force that cannot be repressed. 

The Soviet Union, loyal to the great Leninist principles of recognizing and respecting the rights of peoples, 
large and small, to independent development, regards as one of its prime tasks the rendering of every assis¬ 
tance and support to the countries fighting to consolidate their national independence and their sovereignty. 
That is why it welcomes the growing unity of the peoples of the Arab countries in their struggle for peace, 
security, national freedom and independence. 

The Soviet Union opposes any manifestations of colonialism, any “doctrines” which protect and cover 
up colonialism. It is opposed to unequal treaties and agreements, the setting up of military bases on foreign 
territories, dictated by strategic considerations, and plans for establishing the world domination of imperial¬ 
ism. It proceeds from the premise that the natural wealth of the underdeveloped countries is the inalienable 
national possession of the peoples of those countries, who have the full right to dispose of it independently and 
to use it for their economic prosperity and progress. The need to strengthen peace and security demands the 
wide development of political, economic and cultural ties between all countries. The development of these ties 
is an important prerequisite for using the achievements of contemporary science and technology for the good 
of mankind. The policy of establishing closed aggressive military blocs, such as N.A.T.O., S.E.A.T.O. and the 
Baghdad Pact, and the raising of artificial economic barriers hampering normal relations between states seri¬ 
ously impairs the cause of peace. The Soviet Union, striving to render assistance to peoples fighting for the con¬ 
solidation of their national independence and the earliest elimination of the aftermath of colonial oppression, is 
willing to develop all-round co-operation with them on the principles of full equality and mutual benefit. . . . 

Authoritative Soviet circles hold that the steps with regard to the Middle East area outlined by the United 
States government, which envisage the possibility of employing United States armed forces in that area, might lead 
to dangerous consequences, the responsibility for which will rest entirely with the United States government. 
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John F. Kennedy: Inaugural Address 

Also known as: “Ask Not What Your Country Can Do for You” Speech 
Date: January 20, 1961 

This address was delivered by John F. Kennedy on January 20, 1961, at his inauguration as the 35th president 
of the United States. Speaking to and for a new generation of Americans, Kennedy announced to the world 
that the United States would “pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship . . . to assure the survival 
and the success of liberty.” He pledged loyalty to old allies, support for new ones, and an “alliance for prog¬ 
ress” with Latin America. He offered to America’s adversaries a new request for peace and cooperation, and 
for arms control and inspection. He challenged all Americans to join in a struggle against tyranny, poverty, 
disease, and war: “Ask not what your country can do for you. Ask what you can do for your country. ” 

Mr. Chief Justice, President Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, President Truman, reverend clergy, fellow 
citizens, we observe today not a victory of party, but a celebration of freedom—symbolizing an end, as well as 
a beginning—signifying renewal, as well as change. For I have sworn before you and Almighty God the same 
solemn oath our forebears prescribed nearly a century and three quarters ago. 

The world is very different now. For man holds in his mortal hands the power to abolish all forms of 
human poverty and all forms of human life. And yet the same revolutionary beliefs for which our forebears 
fought are still at issue around the globe—the belief that the rights of man come not from the generosity of 
the state, but from the hand of God. 
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We dare not forget today that we are the heirs of that first revolution. Let the word go forth from this time 
and place, to friend and foe alike, that the torch has been passed to a new generation of Americans—born 
in this century, tempered by war, disciplined by a hard and bitter peace, proud of our ancient heritage—and 
unwilling to witness or permit the slow undoing of those human rights to which this Nation has always been 
committed, and to which we are committed today at home and around the world. 

Let every nation know, whether it wishes us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, bear any burden, meet 
any hardship, support any friend, oppose any foe, in order to assure the survival and the success of liberty. 

This much we pledge—and more. 

To those old allies whose cultural and spiritual origins we share, we pledge the loyalty of faithful friends. 
United, there is little we cannot do in a host of cooperative ventures. Divided, there is little we can do—for we 
dare not meet a powerful challenge at odds and split asunder. 

To those new States whom we welcome to the ranks of the free, we pledge our words that one form of colonial 
control shall not have passed away merely to be replaced by a far greater iron tyranny. We shall not always expect to 
find them supporting our view. But we shall always hope to find them strongly supporting their own freedom—and 
to remember that, in the past, those who foolishly sought power by riding the back of the tiger ended up inside. 

To those peoples in the huts and villages across the globe struggling to break the bonds of mass misery, 
we pledge our best efforts to help them help themselves, for whatever period is required—not because the 
Communists may be doing it, not because we seek their votes, but because it is right. If a free society cannot 
help the many who are poor, it cannot save the few who are rich. 

To our sister republics south of our border, we offer a special pledge—to convert our good words into 
good deeds, in a new alliance for progress, to assist free men and free governments in casting off the chains of 
poverty. But this peaceful revolution of hope cannot become the prey of hostile powers. Let all our neighbors 
know that we shall join with them to oppose aggression or subversion anywhere in the Americas. And let 
every other power know that this hemisphere intends to remain the master of its own house. 

To that world assembly of sovereign states, the United Nations, our last best hope in an age where the 
instruments of war have far outpaced the instruments of peace, we renew our pledge of support—to prevent 
it from becoming merely a forum for invective—to strengthen its shield of the new and the weak—and to 
enlarge the area in which its writ may run. 

Finally, to those nations who would make themselves our adversary, we offer not a pledge but a request: 
that both sides begin anew the quest for peace, before the dark powers of destruction unleashed by science 
engulf all humanity in planned or accidental self-destruction. 

We dare not tempt them with weakness. For only when our arms are sufficient beyond doubt can we be 
certain beyond doubt that they will never be employed. 

But neither can two great and powerful groups of nations take comfort from our present course—both 
sides overburdened by the cost of modern weapons, both rightly alarmed by the steady spread of the deadly 
atom, yet both racing to alter that uncertain balance of terror that stays the hand to mankind’s final war. 

So let us begin anew—remembering on both sides that civility is not a sign of weakness, and sincerity is 
always subject to proof. Let us never negotiate out of fear. But let us never fear to negotiate. 

Let both sides explore what problems unite us instead of laboring those problems which divide us. 

Let both sides, for the first time, formulate serious and precise proposals for the inspection and control of 
arms—and bring the absolute power to destroy other nations under the absolute control of all nations. 

Let both sides seek to invoke the wonders of science instead of its terrors. Together let us explore the stars, 
conquer the deserts, eradicate disease, tap the ocean depths, and encourage the arts and commerce. 

Let both sides unite to heed in all corners of the earth the command of Isaiah—to “undo the heavy bur¬ 
dens and to let the oppressed go free.” 

And if a beachhead of cooperation may push back the jungle of suspicion, let both sides join in creating 
a new endeavor, not a new balance of power, but a new world of law, where the strong are just and the weak 
secure and the peace preserved. 

All this will not be finished in the first 100 days. Nor will it be finished in the first 1,000 days, nor in the 
life of this administration, nor even perhaps in our lifetime on this planet. But let us begin. 

In your hands, my fellow citizens, more than in mine, will rest the final success or failure of our course. 
Since this country was founded, each generation of Americans has been summoned to give testimony to its 
national loyalty. The graves of young Americans who answered the call to service surround the globe. 

Now the trumpet summons us again—not as a call to bear arms, though arms we need; not as a call to 
battle, though embattled we are; but a call to bear the burden of a long twilight struggle, year in, and year out, 
“rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation”—a struggle against the common enemies of man: tyranny, poverty, 
disease, and war itself. 

Can we forge against these enemies a grand and global alliance, North and South, East and West, that can 
assure a more fruitful life for all mankind? Will you join in that historic effort? 

In the long history of the world, only a few generations have been granted the role of defending freedom 
in its hour of maximum danger. I do not shrink from this responsibility—I welcome it. I do not believe that 
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any of us would exchange places with any other people or any other generation. The energy, the faith, the 
devotion which we bring to this endeavor will light our country and all who serve it—and the glow from that 
fire can truly light the world. 

And so, my fellow Americans, ask not what your country can do for you: Ask what you can do for 
your country. 

My fellow citizens of the world: Ask not What America will do for you, but what together we can do for 
the freedom of man. 

Finally, whether you are citizens of America or citizens of the world, ask of us the same high standards 
of strength and sacrifice which we ask of you. With a good conscience our only sure reward, with history the 
final judge of our deeds, let us go forth to lead the land we love, asking His blessing and His help, but knowing 
that here on earth God’s work must truly be our own. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Secretary-General U Thant: The Congo Problem 

Date: August 20, 1962 

The mine-rich province of Katanga sought to secede from the Congo. Although the Congo regime was in chaos 
as the elected prime minister, Patrice Lamumba, was overthrown by military forces under Joseph Mobuto, 
the secession of a province, sponsored by outside financial interests, would set a precedent that could lead to 
the further breakup of African nations into ever-smaller entities. The United Nations worked towards a solu¬ 
tion to the problem through the establishment of a federal system for the Congo and through the threat of 
economic sanctions on Katanga if it did not consent to such an arrangement. Lumumba was murdered under 
mysterious circumstances in Katanga. Although Katanga was reincorporated in the Congo, the government 
of Mobutu evolved into one of the most corrupt in the 20th century, and the term kleptocracy was coined to 
describe a regime based on personal theft of the resources of a nation. 

Comments by Secretary-General of the United Nations, U Thant, August 20, 1962 

Since in press and corridor recently there has been much comment and speculation about certain “proposals” 
which I am said to have in mind, some clarifying words from me on this subject would seem appropriate. . . . 

I am instructing my representative in Leopoldville, Mr. Robert Gardiner, to present a programme of mea¬ 
sures to Mr. Adoula, the Prime Minister, and, with his agreement, to Mr. Tshombe, the Provincial President 
of Katanga. These measures have my full support. The main elements of the programme are set forth in the 
following paragraphs. 

A constitution for a federal system of government in the Congo is now in preparation and all provincial 
governments and interested political groups have been invited to submit their views. The United Nations, 
on request of the Government of the Congo, is assisting this process by making available international 
experts in federal constitutional law. It is my hope that work on a draft constitution will be completed in 
thirty days. 

A new law is needed to establish definitive arrangements for the division of revenues between the Cen¬ 
tral Government and the provincial governments, as well as regulations and procedures for the utilization 
of foreign exchange. The Central Government should submit such new law to Parliament only after con¬ 
sultations with provincial governments. Until that process is completed, the Central Government and the 
Provincial authorities of Katanga should agree: (a) to share on a fifty-fifty basis revenues from all taxes or 
duties on exports and imports and all royalties from mining concessions; (b) to pay to the Monetary Coun¬ 
cil or institution designated by it, which is acceptable to the parties concerned, all foreign exchange earned 
by any part of the Congo. The Monetary Council should control the utilization of all foreign exchange and 
make available for the essential needs of Katanga at least 50 per cent of the foreign exchange generated in 
that province. 

The Central Government should request assistance from the International Monetary Fund in working out 
a national plan of currency unification, and put such a plan into effect in the shortest possible time. 

Rapid integration and unification of the entire Congolese army is essential. A three-member commission of 
representatives from the Central Government, Katanga Province and the United Nations, should prepare within 
thirty days a plan to bring this about. Two months thereafter should be adequate to put the plan into effect. 

Only the Central Government should maintain government offices or representation abroad. 
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As an essential aspect of national reconciliation, the Central Government should be reconstituted to pro¬ 
vide representation for all political and provincial groups. It is noted that Mr. Adoula, the Prime Minister, has 
already made certain specific offers in this regard. 

Reconciliation should be served by a general amnesty for political prisoners. In addition, all Congolese 
authorities, national, state, and local, should co-operate fully with the United Nations In its task of carrying 
out United Nations resolutions. 

The proposed steps toward national reconciliation are fully in accord with the statement made on 29 
July by Mr. Adoula. They likewise should be acceptable to Katanga and all other provinces of the Congo, 
judging from recent statements of Congolese leaders. Mr. Tshombe, therefore, should be able to indicate his 
acceptance promptly. The United Nations, of course, stands ready to give all possible assistance in their imple¬ 
mentation. I urge Member Governments to support these approaches by urging Congolese of all sectors and 
views to accept them forthwith. 

While consultations on these approaches arc going on I would hope that no actions will be taken to dis¬ 
tract from this new effort to achieve agreement. At the same time certain actions are required by the Central 
Government, by the Provincial authorities of Katanga and by neighbouring States, both to begin putting the 
proposals into effect, and to prevent any distracting incidents from any quarter. All Member States of the United 
Nations should take the necessary measures to assure that there are no unauthorized movements to the Congo 
of mercenaries, arms, war material or any kind of equipment capable of military use. 

I believe that the Katanga authorities must consider these proposals and respond to them affirmatively 
within a quite brief period so that concrete steps can begin, according to a time-table which Mr. Gardiner is 
authorized to propose. If, however, after this period Katangese agreement is not forthcoming, I will emphati¬ 
cally renew an appeal to all governments of Member States of the United Nations to take immediate measures 
to ensure that their relations with the Congo will be in conformity with laws and regulations of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Congo. Further, failing such agreement, as I indicated in my statement of 31 July: “I have in mind 
economic pressure upon the Katangese authorities of a kind that will bring home to them the realities of their 
situation and the fact that Katanga is not a sovereign State and is not recognized by any Government in the 
world as such...this could justifiably go to the extent of barring all trade and financial relations.” In pursu¬ 
ance of this, a firm request would be made by me to all Member Governments to apply such a ban especially 
to Katangese copper and cobalt. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.: "Letter from Birmingham Jail" 

Date: April, 1963 

This letter was written by the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., during his nine-day imprisonment in Bir¬ 
mingham, Alabama, April 12-20, 1963, for organizing a series of antisegregation demonstrations. The letter 
was a reply to an appeal that had been issued in January 1963, by eight white Birmingham clergymen. Titled 
“An Appeal for Law and Order and Common Sense,” the clergymens’ letter had urged civil rights leaders to 
seek redress for racial injustice through the courts rather than through mass demonstrations. King responded 
in biblical terms, likening his activities to those of Old Testament prophets and early Christian apostles. Trac¬ 
ing the failed negotiations that had preceded the demonstrations, King concluded that nonviolent protest was 
the only possible response to the injustice of legalized racial segregation. 

My Dear Fellow Clergymen: 

While confined here in the Birmingham city jail, I came across your recent statement calling present 
activities “unwise and untimely.” Seldom do I pause to answer criticism of my work and ideas. If I sought to 
answer all the criticisms that cross my desk, my secretaries would have little time for anything other than such 
correspondence in the course of the day, and I would have no time for constructive work. But since I feel that 
you are men of genuine good will and that your criticisms are sincerely set forth, I want to try to answer your 
statement in what I hope will be patient and reasonable terms. 

I think I should indicate why I am here in Birmingham, since you have been influenced by the view which 
argues against “outsiders coming in.” I have the honor of serving as President of the Southern Christian Lead¬ 
ership Conference, an organization operating in every southern state, with headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia. 
We have some eighty-five affiliated organizations across the South, and one of them is the Alabama Christian 
Movement for Human Rights. Frequently we share staff, educational and financial resources with our affili- 
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ates. Several months ago the affiliate here in Birmingham asked us to be on call to engage in a nonviolent 
direct-action program if such were deemed necessary. We readily consented, and when the hour came we lived 
up to our promise. So I, along with several members of my staff, am here because I was invited here. I am here 
because I have organizational ties here. 

But more basically, I am in Birmingham because injustice is here. Just as the prophets of the eighth century 
b.c. left their villages and carried their “thus saith the Lord” far beyond the boundaries of their home towns, 
and just as the Apostle Paul left his village of Tarsus and carried the gospel of Jesus Christ to the far corners 
of the Greco-Roman world, so am I compelled to carry the gospel of freedom beyond my own home town. 
Like Paul, I must constantly respond to the Macedonian call for aid. 

Moreover, I am cognizant of the interrelatedness of all communities and states. I cannot sit idly in 
Atlanta and not be concerned about what happens in Birmingham. Injustice anywhere is a threat to justice 
everywhere. We are caught in an inescapable network of mutuality, tied in a single garment of destiny. What¬ 
ever affects one directly, affects all indirectly. Never again can we afford to live with the narrow, provincial 
“outside agitator” idea. Anyone who lives inside the United States can never be considered an outsider any¬ 
where within its bounds. 

You deplore the demonstrations taking place in Birmingham. But your statement, I am sorry to say, 
fails so express a similar concern for the conditions that brought about the demonstrations. I am sure that 
none of you would want to rest content with the superficial kind of social analysis that deals merely with 
effects and does not grapple with underlying causes. It is unfortunate that demonstrations are taking place 
in Birmingham, but it is even more unfortunate that the city’s white power structure left the Negro com¬ 
munity with no alternative. 

In any nonviolent campaign there are four basic steps: collection of the facts to determine whether injus¬ 
tices exist; negotiation; self-purification; and direct action. We have gone through all these steps in Birming¬ 
ham. There can be no gain saying the fact that racial injustice engulfs this community. Birmingham is probably 
the most thoroughly segregated city in the United States. Its ugly record of brutality is widely known. Negroes 
have experienced grossly unjust treatment in the courts. There have been more unsolved bombings of Negro 
homes and churches in Birmingham that in any other city in the nation. These are the hard, brutal facts of the 
case. On the basis of these conditions, Negro leaders sought to negotiate with the city fathers. But the latter 
consistently refused to engage in good-faith negotiation. 

Then, last September, came the opportunity to talk with leaders of Birmingham’s economic community. 
In the course of the negotiations, certain promises were made by the merchants—for example, to remove the 
stores’ humiliating racial signs. On the basis of these promises, the Reverend Fred Shuttlesworth and the lead¬ 
ers of the Alabama Christian Movement for Human Rights agreed to a moratorium on all demonstrations. As 
the weeks and months went by, we realized that we were the victims of a broken promise. A few signs, briefly 
removed, returned; the others remained. 

As in so many past experiences, our hopes had been blasted, and the shadow of deep disappointment 
settled upon us. We had no alternative except to prepare for direct action, whereby we would present our very 
bodies as a means of laying our case before the conscience of the local and the national community. Mindful 
of the difficulties involved, we decided to undertake a process of self- purification. We began a series of work¬ 
shops on nonviolence, and we repeatedly asked ourselves: “Are you able to accept blows without retaliation?” 
“are you able to endure the ordeal of jail?” We decided to schedule our direct-action program for the Easter 
season, realizing that except for Christmas, this is the main shopping period of the year. Knowing that a strong 
economic- withdrawal program would be the by-product of direct action, we felt that this would be the best 
time to bring pressure to bear on the merchants for the needed change. 

Then it occurred to us that Birmingham’s mayoralty election was coming up in March, and we speedily 
decided to postpone action until after election day. When we discovered that the Commissioner of Public Safe¬ 
ty, Eugene “Bill” Connor, had piled up enough votes to be in the run-off, we decided again to postpone action 
until the day after the run-off so that the demonstrations could not be used to cloud the issues. Like many 
others, we waited to see Mr. Connor defeated, and to this end we endured postponement after postponement. 
Having aided in this community need, we felt that our direct-action program could be delayed no longer. 

You may well ask: “Why direct action? Why sit-ins, marches, and so forth? Isn’t negotiation a better 
path?” You are quite right in calling for negotiation. Indeed, this is the very purpose of direct action. Nonvio¬ 
lent direct action seeks to create such a crisis and foster such a tension that a community which has constantly 
refused to negotiate is forced to confront the issue. It seeks so to dramatize the issue that it can no longer be 
ignored. My citing the creation of tension as part of the work of the nonviolent-resister may sound rather 
shocking. But I must confess that I am not afraid of the word “tension.” I have earnestly opposed violent ten¬ 
sion, but there is a type of constructive, nonviolent tension which is necessary for growth. Just as Socrates felt 
that it was necessary to create a tension in the mind so that individuals could rise from the bondage of myths 
and half-truths to the unfettered realm of creative analysis and objective appraisal, so must we see the need 
for nonviolent gadflies to create the kind of tension in society that will help men rise from the dark depths of 
prejudice and racism to the majestic heights of understanding and brotherhood. 
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The purpose of our direct-action program is to create a situation so crisis-packed that it will inevitably 
open the door to negotiation. I therefore concur with you in your call for negotiation. Too long has our 
beloved Southland been bogged down in a tragic effort to live in monologue rather than dialogue. 

One of the basic points in your statement is that the action that I and my associates have taken in Bir¬ 
mingham is untimely. Some have asked: “Why didn’t you give the new city administration time to act?” The 
only answer that I can give to this query is that the new Birmingham administration must be prodded about 
as much as the outgoing one, before it will act. We are sadly mistaken if we feel that the election of Albert 
Boutwell as mayor will bring the millennium to Birmingham. While Mr. Boutwell is a much more gentle per¬ 
son that Mr. Connor, they are both segregationists, dedicated to maintenance of the status quo. I have hoped 
that Mr. Boutwell will be reasonable enough to see the futility of massive resistance to desegregation. But he 
will not see this without pressure from devotees of civil rights. My friends, I must say to you that we have 
not made a single gain in civil rights without determined legal and nonviolent pressure. Lamentably, it is an 
historical fact that privileged groups seldom give up their privileges voluntarily. Individuals may see the moral 
light and voluntarily give up their unjust posture; but as Reinhold Niebuhr has reminded us, groups tend to 
be more immoral that individuals. 

We know through painful experience that freedom is never voluntarily given by the oppressor, it must be 
demanded by the oppressed. Frankly, I have yet to engage in a direct-action campaign that was “well timed” in 
view of those who have not suffered unduly from the disease of segregation. For years now I have heard the word 
“wait!” It rings in the ear of every Negro with piercing familiarity. This “Wait” has almost always meant “Never.” 
We must come to see, with one of our distinguished jurists, that “justice too long delayed is justice denied.” 

We have waited for more that 340 years for our constitutional and God-given rights. The nations of Asia 
and Africa are moving with jetlike speed toward gaining political independence, but we still creep at horse- 
and-buggy pace toward gaining a cup of coffee at a lunch counter. Perhaps it is easy for those who have never 
felt the stinging darts of segregation to say, “Wait. ” But when you have seen vicious mobs lynch your mothers 
and fathers at will and drown your sisters and brothers at whim; when you have seen hate-filled policemen 
curse, kick, and even kill your black brothers and sisters; when you see the vast majority of your twenty mil¬ 
lion Negro brothers smothering in an airtight cage of poverty in the midst of an affluent society; when you 
suddenly find your tongue twisted and your speech stammering as you seek to explain to your six-year-old 
daughter why she can’t go to the public amusement park that has just been advertised on television, and see 
tears welling up in her eyes when she is told that Funtown is closed to colored children, and see ominous 
clouds of inferiority beginning to form in her little mental sky, and see her beginning to distort her personal¬ 
ity by developing an unconscious bitterness toward white people; when you have to concoct an answer for 
a five-year-old son who is asking, “Daddy, why do white people treat colored people so mean?”; when you 
take a cross-country drive and find it necessary to sleep night after night in the uncomfortable corners of your 
automobile because no motel will accept you; when you are humiliated day in and day out by nagging signs 
reading “white” and “colored” when your first name becomes “Nigger,” your middle name becomes “boy” 
(however old you are) and your last name becomes “John,” and your wife and mother are never given the 
respected title “Mrs.”; when your are harried by day and haunted by night by the fact that you are a Negro, 
living constantly at tiptoe stance, never quite knowing what to expect next, and are plagued with inner fears 
and outer resentments; when you are forever fighting a degenerating sense of “nobodiness” then you will 
understand why we find it difficult to wait. There comes a time when the cup of endurance runs over, and men 
are no longer willing to be plunged into the abyss of despair. I hope, sirs, you can understand our legitimate 
and unavoidable impatience. 

You express a great deal of anxiety over our willingness to break laws. This is certainly a legitimate con¬ 
cern. Since we so diligently urge people to obey the Supreme Court’s decision of 1954 outlawing segregation 
in the public schools, at first glance it may seem rather paradoxical for us consciously to break laws. One may 
ask: “How can you advocate breaking some laws and obeying others?” The answer lies in the fact that there 
are two types of laws: just and unjust. I would be the first to advocate obeying just laws. One has not only a 
legal but a moral responsibility to obey just laws. Conversely, one has a moral responsibility to disobey unjust 
laws. I would agree with St. Augustine that “an unjust law is no law at all.” 

Now, what is the difference between the two? How does one determine whether a law is just or unjust? 
A just law is a man-made code that squares with the moral law or the law of God. An unjust law is a code 
that is out of Harmony with the moral law. To put it in the terms of St. Thomas Aquinas: An unjust law is 
a human law that is not rooted in eternal law and natural law. Any law that uplifts human personality is 
just. Any law that degrades human personality is unjust. All segregation statutes are unjust because segre¬ 
gation distorts the soul and damages the personality. It gives the segregator a false sense of superiority and 
the segregated a false sense of inferiority. Segregation, to use the terminology of the Jewish philosopher 
Martin Buber, substitutes an “I-it” relationship for an “I-thou” relationship and ends up relegating persons 
to the status of things. Hence segregation is not only politically, economically and sociologically unsound, 
it is morally wrong and sinful. Paul Tillich has said that sin is separation. Is not segregation an existential 
expression of man’s tragic separation, his awful estrangement, his terrible sinfulness? Thus is it that I can 
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urge men to obey the 1954 decision of the Supreme Court, for it is morally right; and I can urge them to 
disobey segregation ordinances, for they are morally wrong. 

Let us consider a more concrete example of just and unjust laws. An unjust law is a code that a numerical 
or power majority group compels a minority group to obey but does not make binding on itself. This is dif¬ 
ference made legal. By the same token, a just law is a code that a majority compels a minority to follow and 
that it is willing to follow itself. This is sameness made legal. 

Let me give another explanation. A law is unjust if it is inflicted on a minority that, as a result of being 
denied the right to vote, had no part in enacting or devising the law. Who can say that the legislature of Ala¬ 
bama which set up that state’s segregation laws was democratically elected? Throughout Alabama all sorts of 
devious methods are used to prevent Negroes from becoming registered voters, and there are some counties 
in which, even though Negroes constitute a majority of the population, not a single Negro is registered. Can 
any law enacted under such circumstances be considered democratically structured? 

Sometimes a law is just on its face and unjust in it’s application. For instance, I have been arrested on a 
charge of parading without a permit. Now, there is nothing wrong in having an ordinance which requires a 
permit for a parade. But such an ordinance becomes unjust when it is used to maintain segregation and to 
deny citizens the First-Amendment privilege of peaceful assembly and protest. 

I hope you are able to see the distinction I am trying to point out. In no sense do I advocate evading or 
defying the law, as would the rabid segregationist. That would lead to anarchy. One who breaks an unjust law 
must do so openly, lovingly, and with a willingness to accept the penalty. I submit that an individual who breaks 
a law that conscience tells him is unjust, and who willingly accepts the penalty of imprisonment in order to 
arouse the conscience of the community over its injustice, is in reality expressing the highest respect for law. 

Of course, there is nothing new about this kind of civil disobedience. It was evidenced sublimely in the 
refusal of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego to obey the laws of Nebuchadnezzar, on the ground that a high¬ 
er moral law was at stake. It was practiced superbly by the early Christians, who were willing to face hungry 
lions and the excruciating pain of chopping blocks rather than submit to certain unjust laws of the Roman 
Empire. To a degree, academic freedom is a reality today because Socrates practiced civil disobedience. In our 
own nation, the Boston Tea Party represented a massive act of civil disobedience. 

We should never forget that everything Adolf Flitler did in Germany was “legal” and everything the 
Flungarian freedom fighters did in Flungary was “illegal.” It was “illegal” to aid and comfort a Jew in Hitler’s 
Germany. ‘Even so, I am sure that, had I lived in Germany at the time, I would have aided and comforted my 
Jewish brothers. If today I lived in a Communist country where certain principles dear to the Christian faith 
are suppressed, I would openly advocate disobeying that country’s anti-religious laws. 

I must make two honest confessions to you, my Christian and Jewish brothers. First, I must confess that 
over the past few years I have been gravely disappointed with the white moderate. I have almost reached the 
regrettable conclusion that the Negro’s great stumbling block in his stride toward freedom is not the White 
Citizen’s Councilor or the Ku Klux Klanner, but the white moderate, who is more devoted to “order” than to 
justice; who prefers a negative peace which is the absence of tension to a positive peace which is the presence 
of justice; who constantly says, “I agree with you in the goal you seek, but I cannot agree with your methods 
of direct action”; who paternalistically believes he can set the timetable for another mans freedom; who lives 
by a mythical concept of time and who constantly advises the Negro the wait for a “more convenient season.” 
Shallow understanding from people of good will is more frustrating that absolute misunderstanding from 
people of ill will. Lukewarm acceptance is much more bewildering than outright rejection. 

I had hoped that the white moderate would understand that law and order exist for the purpose of 
establishing justice and that when they fail in this purpose they become the dangerously structured dams 
that block the flow of social progress. I had hoped that the white moderate would understand that the pres¬ 
ent tension in the South is a necessary phase of the transition from an obnoxious negative peace, in which 
the Negro passively accepted his unjust plight, to a substantive and positive peace, in which all men will 
respect the dignity and worth of human personality. Actually, we who engage in nonviolent direct action 
are not the creators of tension. We merely bring to the surface the hidden tension that is already alive. We 
bring it out in the open, where it can be seen and dealt with. Like a boil that can never be cured so long as 
it is covered up but must be opened with all it ugliness to the natural medicines of air and light injustice 
must be exposed with all the tension its exposure creates, to the light of human conscience and the air of 
national opinion, before it can be cured. 

In your statement you assert that our actions, even though peaceful, must be condemned because they pre¬ 
cipitate violence. But is this a logical assertion? Isn’t this like condemning a robbed man because his possession of 
money precipitated the evil act of robbery? Isn’t this like condemning Socrates because his unswerving commit¬ 
ment to truth and his philosophical inquiries precipitated the act by the misguided populace in which they made 
him drink hemlock? Isn’t this like condemning Jesus because his unique God-consciousness and never-ceasing 
devotion to God’s will precipitated the evil act of crucifixion? We must come to see that, as the federal courts 
have consistently affirmed, it is wrong to urge an individual to cease his efforts to gain his basic constitutional 
rights because the quest may precipitate violence. Society must protect the robbed and punish the robber. 
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I had also hoped that the white moderate would reject the myth concerning time in relations to the 
struggle for freedom. I have just received a letter from a white brother in Texas. He writes: “All Christians 
know that the colored people will receive equal rights eventually, but it is possible that you are in too great a 
religious hurry. It has taken Christianity almost two thousand years to accomplish what it has. The teachings 
of Christ take time to come to earth. ” Such an attitude stems from a tragic misconception of time, from the 
strangely irrational notion that there is something in the very flow of time will inevitably cure all ills. Actually, 
time itself is neutral; it can be used either destructively or constructively. More and more I feel that the people 
of ill will have used time much more effectively than have the people of good will. We will have to repent in 
the generation not merely for the hateful words and actions of the bad people, but for the appalling silence 
of the good people. Human progress never rolls in on wheels of inevitability; it comes through the tireless 
efforts of men willing to be co-workers with God, and without this hard work, time itself becomes an ally of 
the forces of stagnation. We must use time creatively, in the knowledge that the time is always ripe to do right. 
Now is the time to make real the promise of democracy and transform our pending national elegy into a cre¬ 
ative psalm of brotherhood. Now is the time to lift our national policy from the quicksand of racial injustice 
to the solid rock of human dignity. 

You speak of our activity in Birmingham as extreme. At first I was rather disappointed that fellow clergy¬ 
man would see my nonviolent efforts as those of an extremist. I began thinking about the fact that I stand in 
the middle of two opposing forces in the Negro community. One is a force of complacency, made up in part 
of Negroes who, as a result of long years of oppression, are so drained of self-respect and a sense of “some- 
bodiness” that they have adjusted to segregation; and in part of a few middle-class Negroes who, because of a 
degree of academic and economic security and because in some ways they profit by segregation, have become 
insensitive to the problems of the masses. The other force is one of bitterness and hatred, and it comes peril¬ 
ously closed on advocating violence. It is expressed in the various black nationalist groups that are springing 
up across the nation, the largest and best-known being Elijah Muhammad’s Muslim movement. Nourished 
by the Negro’s frustration over the continued existence of racial discrimination, this movement is made up of 
people who have lost faith in America, who have absolutely repudiated Christianity, and who have concluded 
that the white man is an incorrigible “devil.” 

I have tried to stand between these two forces, saying that we need emulate neither the “do- nothingism” 
of the complacent nor the hatred and despair of the black nationalist. For there is the more excellent way of 
love and nonviolent protest. I am grateful to God that, through the influence of the Negro church, the way of 
nonviolence became an integral part of our struggle. 

If this philosophy had not emerged, by now many streets of the South would, I am convinced, be flowing 
with blood. And I am further convinced that if our white brothers dismiss as “rabble- rousers” and “outside 
agitators” those of us who employ nonviolent direct action, and if they refuse to support our nonviolent 
efforts, millions of Negroes will, out of frustration and despair, seek solace and security in black-nationalist 
ideologies—a development that would inevitably lead to a frightening racial nightmare. 

Oppressed people cannot remain oppressed forever. The yearning for freedom eventually manifests itself, 
and that is what has happened to the American Negro. Something within has reminded him of his birthright 
of freedom, and something without has reminded him that it can be gained. Consciously or unconsciously, he 
has been caught up by the Zeitgeist, and with his black brothers of Africa and his brown and yellow brothers 
of Asia, South America, and the Caribbean, the United States Negro is moving with a sense of great urgency 
toward the promised land of racial justice. If one recognizes this vital urge that has engulfed the Negro com¬ 
munity, one should readily understand why public demonstrations are taking place. The Negro has many 
pent-up resentments and latent frustrations, and he must release them. So let him march; let him make prayer 
pilgrimages to the city hall; let him go on freedom rides—and try to understand why he must do so. If his 
repressed emotions are not released in nonviolent ways, they will seek expression through violence; this is not 
a threat but a fact of history. So I have not said to my people, “Get rid of your discontent.” Rather, I have tried 
to say that this normal and healthy discontent can be channeled into the creative outlet of nonviolent direct 
action. And now this approach is being termed extremist. 

But though I was initially disappointed at being categorized as an extremist, as I continued to think about 
the matter I gradually gained a measure of satisfaction from the label. Was not Jesus and extremist for love: 
“Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you.” Was not Amos an extremist for justice: “Let justice roll down like 
waters and righteousness like am ever-flowing stream.” Was not Paul an extremist for the Christian gospel: “I 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” Was not Martin Luther an extremist: “Here I stand; I cannot 
do otherwise, so help me God.” And John Bunyan: “I will stay in jail to the end of my days before I make a 
butchery of my conscience.” And Abraham Lincoln: “This nation cannot survive half slave and half free.” 
And Thomas Jefferson: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal. ...” So the 
question is not whether we will be extremists, but what kind of extremists we will be. Will we be extremists 
for hate or for love? Will we be extremists for the preservation of injustice or for the extension of justice? In 
that dramatic scene on Calvery’s hill three men were crucified. We must never forget that all three were cruci- 
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tied for the same crime—the crime of extremism. Two were extremists for immorality, and thus fell below 
their environment. The other, Jesus Christ, was an extremist for love, truth, and goodness, and thereby rose 
above his environment. Perhaps the South, the nation, and the world are in dire need of creative extremists. 

I had hoped that the white moderate would see this need. Perhaps I was too optimistic; perhaps I expected 
too much. I suppose I should have realized that few members of the oppressor race can understand the deep 
groans and passionate yearnings of the oppressed race, and still fewer have the vision to see that injustice must 
be rooted out by strong, persistent, and determined action. I am thankful, however, that some of our white 
brothers in the South have grasped the meaning of this social revolution and committed themselves to it. They 
are still all too few in quantity, but they are big in quality. Some—such as Ralph McGill, Lillian Smith, Harry 
Golden, James McBride Dabbs, Ann Braden, and Sarah Patton Boyle—have written about our struggle in 
eloquent and prophetic terms. Others have marched with us down nameless streets of the South. They have 
languished in filthy, roach-infested jails, suffering the abuse and brutality of policemen who view them as 
“dirty nigger-lovers.” Unlike so many of their moderate brothers and sisters, they have recognized the urgency 
of the moment and sensed the need for powerful “action” antidotes to combat the disease of segregation. 

Let me take note of my other major disappointment. I have been so greatly disappointed with the white 
church and its leadership. Of course, there are some notable exceptions. I am not unmindful of the fact that 
each of you has taken some significant stands on this issue. I commend you, Reverend Stallings, for your 
Christian stand on this past Sunday, in welcoming Negroes to your worship service on a nonsegregated basis. 
I commend the Catholic leaders of this state for integrating Spring Hill College several years ago. 

But despite these notable exceptions, I must honestly reiterate that I have been disappointed with the 
church. I do not say this as one of those negative critics who can always find something wrong with the church. 
I say this as a minister of the gospel, who loves the church; who was nurtured in its bosom; who has been sus¬ 
tained by its spiritual blessings and who will remain true to it as long as the cord of life shall lengthen. 

When I was suddenly catapulted into the leadership of the bus protest in Montgomery, Alabama, a few 
years ago, I felt we would be supported by the white church. I felt that the ministers, priests, and rabbis of the 
South would be among our strongest allies. Instead, some have been outright opponents, refusing to under¬ 
stand the freedom movement and misrepresenting its leaders; all too many others have been more cautious 
than courageous and have remained silent behind the anesthetizing security of stained- glass windows. 

In spite of my shattered dreams, I came to Birmingham with the hope that the white religious leadership 
of this community would see the justice of our cause and, with deep moral concern, would serve as the chan¬ 
nel through which our just grievances could reach the power structure. I had hoped that each of you would 
understand. But again I have been disappointed. 

I have heard numerous southern religious leaders admonish their worshipers to comply with a desegre¬ 
gation decision because it is the law, but I have longed to hear white ministers declare: “Follow this decree 
because integration is morally right and because the Negro is your brother.” In the midst of blatant injustices 
inflicted upon the Negro, I have watched white churchmen stand on the sideline and mouth pious irrelevancies 
and sanctimonious trivialities. In the midst of a mighty struggle to rid our nation of racial and economic injus¬ 
tice, I have heard many ministers say: “Those are social issues, with which the gospel has no real concern.” 
And I have watched many churches commit themselves to a completely otherworldly religion which makes a 
strange, un- Biblical distinction between body and soul, between the sacred and the secular. 

I have traveled the length and breadth of Alabama, Mississippi, and all the other southern states. On 
sweltering summer days and crisp autumn mornings I have looked at the South’s beautiful churches with their 
lofty spires pointing heavenward. I have beheld the impressive outlines of her massive religious-education 
buildings. Over and over I have found myself asking: “What kind of people worship here? Who is their God? 
Where were their voices when the lips for Governor Barnett dripped with words of interposition and nullifi¬ 
cation? Where were they when Governor Wallace gave a clarion call defiance and hatred? Where were their 
voices of support when bruised and weary Negro men and women decided to rise from the dark dungeons of 
complacency to the bright hills of creative protest?” 

Yes, these questions are still in my mind. In deep disappointment I have wept over the laxity of the church. 
But be assured that my tears have been tears of love. Yes, I love the church. How could I do otherwise? I am in 
the rather unique position of being the son, the grandson, and the great-grandson of preachers. Yes, I see the 
church as the body of Christ. But, oh! How we have blemished and scarred that body through social neglect 
and through fear of being nonconformists. 

There was a time when the church was very powerful—in the time when the early Christians rejoiced at 
being deemed worthy to suffer for what they believed. In those days the church was not merely a thermometer 
that recorded the ideas and principles of popular opinion; it was a thermostat that transformed the mores of 
society. Whenever the early Christians entered a town, the people in power became disturbed and immediately 
sought to convict the Christians for being “disturbers of the peace” and “outside agitators.” But the Christians 
pressed on, in the conviction that they were “a colony of heaven,” called to obey Gad rather than man. Small 
in number, they were big in commitment. They were too God-intoxicated to be “astronomically intimidated.” 
By their effort and example they brought an end to such ancient evils as infanticide and gladiatorial contests. 
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Things are different now. So often the contemporary church is a weak, ineffectual voice with an uncer¬ 
tain sound. So often it is an arch-defender of the status quo. Far from being disturbed by the presence of the 
church, the power structure of the average community is consoled by the church’s silent—and often even 
vocal—sanction of things as they are. But the judgment of God is upon the church as never before. If today’s 
church does not recapture the sacrificial spirit of the early church, it will lose its authenticity, forfeit the loyalty 
of millions, and be dismissed as an irrelevant social club with no meaning for the twentieth century. Every day 
I meet young people whose disappointment with the church has turned into outright disgust. 

Perhaps I have once again been too optimistic. Is organized religion to inextricably bound to the status quo 
to save our nation and the world? Perhaps I must turn my faith to the inner spiritual church, the church within 
the church, as the true ekklesia and the hope of the world. But again I am thankful to God that some noble 
souls from the ranks of organized religion have broken loose from the paralyzing chains of conformity and 
joined us as active partners in the struggle for freedom. They have left their secure congregations and walked 
the streets of Albany, Georgia, with us. They have gone down the highways of the South on tortuous rides for 
freedom. Yes, they have gone to jail with us. Some have been dismissed from their churches, have lost the sup¬ 
port of their bishops and fellow ministers. But they have acted in the faith that right defeated is stronger than 
evil triumphant. Their witness has been the spiritual salt that has preserved the true meaning of the gospel in 
these troubled times. They have carved a tunnel of hope through the dark mountain of disappointment. 

I hope the church as a whole will meet the challenge of this decisive hour. But even if the church does 
not come to the aid of justice, I have no despair about the future. I have no fear about the outcome of our 
struggle in Birmingham, even if our motives are at present misunderstood. We will reach the goal of freedom 
in Birmingham and all over the nation, because the goal of America if freedom. Abuse and scorned though we 
may be, our destiny is tied up with America’s destiny. Before the pilgrims landed at Plymouth, we were here. 
For more than two centuries our forebears labored in this country without wages; they made cotton king; 
they built the homes of their masters while suffering gross injustice and shameful humiliation—and yet out 
of bottomless vitality they continued to thrive and develop. If the inexpressible cruelties of slavery could not 
stop us, the opposition we not face will surely fail. We will win our freedom because the sacred heritage of 
our nation and the eternal will of God are embodied in our echoing demands. 

Before closing I feel impelled to mention one other point in your statement that has troubled me pro¬ 
foundly. You warmly commended the Birmingham police force for keeping “order” and “preventing vio¬ 
lence.” I doubt that you would so quickly commend the policemen if you were to observe their ugly and 
inhumane treatment of Negroes here in the city jail; if you were to watch them push and curse old Negro 
women and young Negro girls; if you were to see them slap and kick Negro men and young boys; if you were 
to observe them, as they did on two occasions, refuse to give us food because we wanted to sing our grace 
together. I cannot join you in your praise of the Birmingham police department. 

It is true that the police have exercised a degree of discipline in handling the demonstrations. In this sense 
they have conducted themselves rather “nonviolently” in public. But for what purpose? To preserve the evil 
system of segregation. Over the past few years I have consistently preached that nonviolence demands that the 
means we use must be as pure as the ends we seek. I have tried to make clear that it is wrong to use immoral 
means to attain moral ends. But now I must affirm that it is just as wrong, or perhaps even more so, to use 
moral means to preserve immoral ends. Perhaps Mr. Connor and his policemen have been rather nonviolent 
in public, as was Chief Pritchett in Albany, Georgia, but they have used the moral means of nonviolence to 
maintain the immoral end or racial injustice. As T. S. Eliot has said, “The last temptation is the greatest trea¬ 
son: To do the right deed for the wrong reason.” 

I wish you had commended the Negro sit-inners and demonstrators of Birmingham for their sublime 
courage, their willingness to suffer, and their amazing discipline in the midst of great provocation. One day 
the South will recognize its real heroes. They will be the James Merediths, with the noble sense of purpose 
that enables them to face jeering and hostile mobs, and with the agonizing loneliness that characterizes the 
life of the pioneer. They will be old, oppressed, battered Negro women, symbolized in a seventy-two-year-old 
woman in Montgomery, Alabama, who rose up with a sense of dignity and when her people decided not to 
ride segregated buses, and who responded with ungrammatical profundity to one who inquired about her 
weariness: “My feets is tired, but my soul is at rest.” They will be the young high school and college students, 
the young ministers of the gospel and a host of their elders, courageously and nonviolently sitting in at lunch 
counters and willingly going to jail for conscience’ sake. One day the South will know that when these dis¬ 
inherited children of God sat down at lunch counters, they were in reality standing up for what is best in the 
American dream and for the most sacred values in our Judaeo-Christian heritage, thereby bringing our nation 
back to those great wells of democracy which were dug deep by the founding fathers in their formulation of 
the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence. 

Never before have I written so long a letter. I’m afraid it is much too long to take your precious time. 
I can assure you that it would have been much shorter if I had been writing from a comfortable desk, 
but what else can one do when he is alone in a narrow jail cell, other than write long letters, think long 
thoughts, and pray long prayers? 
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If I have said anything in this letter that overstates the truth and indicates an unreasonable impatience, I 
beg you to forgive me. If I have said anything that understates the truth and indicates my having a patience 
that allows me to settle for anything less than brotherhood, I beg God to forgive me. 

I hope this letter finds you strong in the faith. I also hope that circumstances will soon make it possible for 
me to meet each of you, not as an integrationist or a civil-rights leader but as a fellow clergyman and a Chris¬ 
tian brother. Let us all hope that the dark clouds of racial prejudice will soon pass away and the deep fog of 
misunderstanding will be lifted from our fear-drenched communities, and in some not too distant tomorrow 
the radiant stars of love and brotherhood will shine over our great nation with all their scintillating beauty. 

Yours for the cause of Peace and Brotherhood, Martin Luther King, Jr. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: Letter from Birmingham Jail. Facts On File, Inc. American History Online, www.fof- 
web.com. 

Primary Source Citation: King, Martin Luther, Jr. Letter from Birmingham Jail. Atlanta, GA: The King 
Center. 


Sayyid Qutb: Milestones (Ma'alim fi al-Tariq) 

Date: 1964 

Milestones, or Ma’alim fi al-Tariq, is a book that presents the beliefs of the Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood 
theorist and Islamist author Sayyid Qutb. The author’s theory is that before the onset of Islam, the world lived 
in ignorance. Sayyid Qutb refers to this as Jahiliyyah. He states that the modern world has lapsed back into 
this state of ignorance. In Milestones, he lays out a plan to re-create the Muslim world in strict accord with 
the Qur’an. This ideology is referred to as Qutbism. 

The following are excerpts from chapter 7: “Islam Is the Real Civilization.” Original spellings have been 
retained in this document. 

Islam knows only two kinds of societies, the Islamic and the jahili. The Islamic society is that which fol¬ 
lows Islam in belief and ways of worship, in law and organization, in morals and manners. The jahili society 
is that which does not follow Islam and in which neither the Islamic belief and concepts, nor Islamic values or 
standards, Islamic laws and regulations, or Islamic morals and manners are cared for. . . . 

If the family is the basis of the society, and the basis of the family is the division of labor between husband 
and wife, and the upbringing of children is the most important function of the family, then such a society 
is indeed civilized. In the Islamic system of life, this kind of a family provides the environment under which 
human values and morals develop and grow in the new generation; these values and morals cannot exist apart 
from the family unit. If, on the other hand, 97 free sexual relationships and illegitimate children become the 
basis of a society, and if the relationship between man and woman is based on lust, passion and impulse, and 
the division of work is not based on family responsibility and natural gifts; if woman’s role is merely to be 
attractive, sexy and flirtatious, and if woman is freed from her basic responsibility of bringing up children; and 
if, on her own or under social demand, she prefers to become a hostess or a stewardess in a hotel or ship or 
air company, thus spending her ability for material productivity rather than in the training of human beings, 
because material production is considered to be more important, more valuable and more honorable than 
the development of human character, then such a civilization is ‘backward’ from the human point of view, or 
‘jahili’ in the Islamic terminology. 

The family system and the relationship between the sexes determine the whole character of a society and 
whether it is backward or civilized, jahili or Islamic. Those societies which give ascendance to physical desires 
and animalistic morals cannot be considered civilized, no matter how much progress they may make in indus¬ 
try or science. This is the only measure which does not err in gauging true human progress. 

In all modern jahili societies, the meaning of ‘morality’ is limited to such an extent that all those aspects 
which distinguish man from animal are considered beyond its sphere. In these Societies, illegitimate sexual 
relationships, even homosexuality, are not considered immoral. The meaning of ethics is limited to economic 
affairs or sometimes to political affairs which fall into the category of ‘government interests’. For example, 
the scandal of Christine Keeler and the British minister Profumo was not considered serious to British society 
because of its sexual aspect; it was condemnable because Christine Keeler was also involved with a naval 
attache of the Russian Embassy, and thus her association with a cabinet minister lied before the British Parlia¬ 
ment! Similar scandals come to light in the American Senate. Englishmen and Americans who get involved in 
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such spying scandals usually take refuge in Russia. These affairs are not considered immoral because of sexual 
deviations, but because of the danger to state secrets! 

Among jahili societies, writers, journalists and editors advise both married and unmarried people that 
free sexual relationships are not immoral. However, it is immoral if a boy uses his partner, or a girl uses her 
partner, for sex, while feeling no love in his or her heart. It is bad if a wife continues to guard her chastity 
while her love for her husband has vanished; it is admirable if she finds another lover. Dozens of stories are 
written about this theme; many newspaper editorials, articles, cartoons, serious and light columns all invite 
to this way of life. 

From the point of view of ‘human’ progress, all such societies are not civilized but are backward. 

The line of human progress goes upward from animal desires toward higher values. To control the 
animal desires, a progressive society lays down the foundation of a family system in which human desires 
find satisfaction, as well as providing for the future generation to be brought up in such a manner that it 
will continue the human civilization, in which human characteristics flower to their full bloom. Obviously 
a society which intends to control the animal characteristics, while providing full opportunities for the 
development and perfection of human characteristics, requires strong safeguards for the peace and stability 
of the family, so that it may perform its basic task free from the influences of impulsive passions. On the 
other hand, if in a society immoral teachings and poisonous suggestions are rampant, and sexual activity is 
considered outside the sphere of morality, then in that society the humanity of man can hardly find a place 
to develop. 

Thus, only Islamic values and morals, Islamic teachings and safeguards, are worthy of mankind, and 
from this unchanging and true measure of human progress, Islam is the real civilization and Islamic society 
is truly civilized. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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U.S. State Department on Vietnam 

Date: March 22, 1965 

In 1964 Congress approved the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, which gave the president the power to conduct 
military operations without needing an act of Congress declaring war. 

There were an estimated 5,000 guerrillas in South Vietnam in 1959. By 1964 this number grew to an 
estimated 100,000. After an attack on a U.S. Marine barracks in Pleiku on March 2, 1965, the National 
Security Council recommended an escalation of the bombing of North Vietnam. There were several attacks 
on U.S. Air Force bases, and on March 8, 1965, 3,500 U.S. Marines were dispatched to South Vietnam. The 
Marines’ assignment was a defensive one. By December the U.S. deployment would be increased to nearly 
200,000 men. 

In this statement from the U.S. State Department, the reasons for the United States’s opposition to the 
establishment of a communist regime in South Vietnam are clearly expressed. 

“Aggression from the North, February 27, 1965” from Department of State Bulletin , March 22, 1965 

South Vietnam is fighting for its life against a brutal campaign of terror and armed attack inspired, direct¬ 
ed, supplied, and controlled by the Communist regime in Hanoi. This flagrant aggression has been going on 
for years, but recently the pace has quickened and the threat has now become acute. 

The war in Vietnam is a new kind of war, a fact as yet poorly understood in most parts of the world. 
Much of the confusion that prevails in the thinking of many people, and even governments, stems from this 
basic misunderstanding. For in Vietnam a totally new brand of aggression has been loosed against an inde¬ 
pendent people who want to make their way in peace and freedom. 

Vietnam is not another Greece, where indigenous guerrilla forces used friendly neighboring territory as 
a sanctuary. 

Vietnam is not another Malaya, where Communist guerrillas were, for the most part, physically distin¬ 
guishable from the peaceful majority they sought to control. 

Vietnam is not another Philippines, where Communist guerrillas were physically separated from the 
source of their moral and physical support. 

Above all, the war in Vietnam is not a spontaneous and local rebellion against the established government. 

There are elements in the Communist program of conquest directed against South Vietnam common to 
each of the previous areas of aggression and subversion. But there is one fundamental difference. In Vietnam a 
Communist government has set out deliberately to conquer a sovereign people in a neighboring state. And to 
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achieve its end, it has used every resource of its own government to carry out its carefully planned program of 
concealed aggression. North Vietnam’s commitment to seize control of the South is no less total than was the 
commitment of the regime in North Korea in 1950. But knowing the consequences of the latter’s undisguised 
attack, the planners in Hanoi have tried desperately to conceal their hand. They have failed and their aggres¬ 
sion is as real as that of an invading army. 

This report is a summary of the massive evidence of North Vietnamese aggression obtained by the Govern¬ 
ment of South Vietnam. This evidence has been jointly analyzed by South Vietnamese and American experts. 

The evidence shows that the hard core of the Communist forces attacking South Vietnam were trained 
in the North and ordered into the South by Hanoi. It shows that the key leadership of the Vietcong (VC), the 
officers and much of the cadre, many of the technicians, political organizers, and propagandists have come 
from the North and operate under Hanoi’s direction. It shows that the training of essential military personnel 
and their infiltration into the South is directed by the Military High Command in Hanoi. In recent months 
new types of weapons have been introduced in the VC army, for which all ammunition must come from out¬ 
side sources. Communist China and other Communist states have been the prime suppliers of these weapons 
and ammunition, and they have been channeled primarily through North Vietnam. 

The directing force behind the effort to conqueror South Vietnam is the Communist Party in the North, the Lao 
Dong (Workers) Party. As in every Communist state, the party is an integral part of the regime itself. North Viet¬ 
namese officials have expressed their firm determination to absorb South Vietnam into the Communist world. 

Through its Central Committee, which controls the Government of the North, the Lao Dong Party directs 
the total political and military effort of the Vietcong. The Military High Command in the North trains the 
military men and sends them into South Vietnam. The Central Research Agency, North Vietnam’s central 
intelligence organization, directs the elaborate espionage and subversion effort. . . 

Under Hanoi’s overall direction the Communists have established an extensive machine for carrying on 
the war within South Vietnam. The focal point is the Central Office for South Vietnam with its political and 
military subsections and other specialized agencies. A subordinate part of this Central Office is the liberation 
Front for South Vietnam. The front was formed at Hanoi’s order in 1960. Its principle function is to influence 
opinion abroad and to create the false impression that the aggression in South Vietnam is an indigenous rebel¬ 
lion against the established Government. 

For more than 10 years the people and the Government of South Vietnam, exercising the inherent right of 
self-defense, have fought back against these efforts to extend Communist power south across the 17th paral¬ 
lel. The United States has responded to the appeals of the Government of the Republic of Vietnam for help in 
this defense of the freedom and independence of its land and its people. 

In 1961 the Department of State issued a report called A Threat to the Peace. It described North Vietnam’s 
program to seize South Vietnam. The evidence in that report had been presented by the Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam to the International Control Commission (ICC). A special report by the ICC in June 
1962 upheld the validity of that evidence. The Commission held that there was “sufficient evidence to show 
beyond reasonable doubt” that North Vietnam had sent arms and men into South Vietnam to carry out sub¬ 
version with the aim of overthrowing the legal Government there. The ICC found the authorities in Hanoi in 
specific violation of four provisions of the Geneva Accords of 1954. 

Since then, new and even more impressive evidence of Hanoi’s aggression has accumulated. The Govern¬ 
ment of the United States believes that evidence should be presented to its own citizens and to the world. It is 
important for free men to know what has been happening in Vietnam, and how, and why. That is the purpose 
of this report. . . 

The record is conclusive. It establishes beyond question that North Vietnam is carrying out a carefully 
conceived plan of aggression against the South. It shows that North Vietnam has intensified its efforts in the 
years since it was condemned by the International Control Commission. It proves that Hanoi continues to 
press its systematic program of armed aggression into South Vietnam. This aggression violates the United 
Nations Charter. It is directly contrary to the Geneva Accords of 1954 and of 1962 to which North Vietnam 
is a party. It is a fundamental threat to the freedom and security of South Vietnam. 

The people of South Vietnam have chosen to resist this threat. At their request, the United States has taken 
its place beside them in their defensive struggle. 

The United States seeks no territory, no military bases, no favored position. But we have learned the 
meaning of aggression elsewhere in the post-war world, and we have met it. 

If peace can be restored in South Vietnam, the United States will be ready at once to reduce its military 
involvement. But it will not abandon friends who want to remain free. It will do what must be done to 
help them. The choice now between peace and continued and increasingly destructive conflict is one for the 
authorities in Hanoi to make. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Black Panther Party Platform and Program 

Date: 1966 

This document states the platform of the Black Panther Party, a militant black political rights organization 
founded by Bobby Seale and Huey Newton in October 1966, in Oakland, California. The 10-point platform 
made a number of demands for African Americans: full employment, an end to police brutality, decent hous¬ 
ing and education, repatriation for slavery, exemption from military service, and the release of all black pris¬ 
oners from jail. The platform claimed that these prisoners had not received fair treatment from the white-run 
judicial system and called for new trials with juries made up of members of the black community. Marxist 
and socialist influences can be felt with regard to the party’s position on full employment for blacks. The plat¬ 
form states that if “white American businessmen ” deny African Americans meaningful employment, then the 
“means of production should be taken from the businessmen and placed in the community so that the people 
of the community can organize and employ all of its people.” Although the Panthers advocated revolutionary 
social and political changes, they were inspired to institute these changes for many of the same reasons that 
the American colonists broke free from English rule. The party closes its platform by quoting the opening 
paragraphs of the Declaration of hidependence. “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights. . . That, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men. . . that, whenever any form of government becomes destruc¬ 
tive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new government. ” 

THE BLACK PANTHER PARTY 

Platform & Program 

October 1966 

WHAT WE WANT 

WHAT WE BELIEVE 

WE WANT freedom. We want power to determine the destiny of our Black Community. 

WE BELIEVE that black people will not be free until we are able to determine our destiny. 

WE WANT full employment for our people. 

WE BELIEVE that the federal government is responsible and obligated to give every man employment 
or a guaranteed income. We believe that if the white American businessmen will not give full employment, 
then the means of production should be taken from the businessmen and placed in the community so that the 
people of the community can organize and employ all of its people and give a high standard of living. 

WE WANT an end to the robbery by the CAPITALIST of our Black Community. 

WE BELIEVE that this racist government has robbed us and now we are demanding the overdue debt 
of forty acres and two mules. Forty acres and two mules was promised 100 years ago as restitution for slave 
labor and mass murder of black people. We will accept the payment in currency which will be distributed to 
our many communities. The Germans are now aiding the Jews in Israel for the genocide of the Jewish people. 
The Germans murdered six million Jews. The American racist has taken part in the slaughter of over fifty mil¬ 
lion black people; therefore, we feel that this is a modest demand that we make. 

WE WANT decent housing, fit for the shelter of human beings. 

WE BELIEVE that if the white landlords will not give decent housing to our black community, then the 
housing and the land should be made into cooperatives so that our community, with government aid, can 
build and make decent housing for its people. 

WE WANT education for our people that exposes the true nature of this decadent American society. We 
want education that teaches us our true history and our role in the present-day society. 

WE BELIEVE in an educational system that will give to our people a knowledge of self. If a man does 
not have knowledge of himself and his position in society and the world, then he has little chance to relate to 
anything else. 

WE WANT all black men to be exempt from military service. 

WE BELIEVE that Black people should not be forced to fight in the military service to defend a racist 
government that does not protect us. We will not fight and kill other people of color in the world who, like 
black people, are being victimized by the white racist government of America. We will protect ourselves from 
the force and violence of the racist police and the racist military, by whatever means necessary. 

WE WANT an immediate end to POLICE BRUTALITY and MURDER of black people. 

WE BELIEVE we can end police brutality in our black community by organizing black self-defense groups 
that are dedicated to defending our black community from racist police oppression and brutality. The Second 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States gives a right to bear arms. We therefore believe that all 
black people should arm themselves for self- defense. 

WE WANT freedom for all black men held in federal, state, county and city prisons and jails. 
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WE BELIEVE that all black people should be released from the many jails and prisons because they have 
not received a fair and impartial trial. 

WE WANT all black people when brought to trial to be tried in court by a jury of their peer group or 
people from their black communities, as defined by the Constitution of the United States. 

WE BELIEVE that the courts should follow the United States Constitution so that black people will 
receive fair trials. The 14th Amendment of the U.S. Constitution gives a man a right to be tried by his peer 
group. A peer is a person from a similar economic, social, religious, geographical, environmental, historical 
and racial background. To do this the court will be forced to select a jury from the black community from 
which the black defendant came. We have been, and are being tried by all-white juries that have no under¬ 
standing of the “average reasoning man” of the black community. 

WE WANT land, bread, housing, education, clothing, justice and peace. And as our major political 
objective, a United Nations supervised plebiscite to be held throughout the black colony in which only black 
colonial subjects will be allowed to participate, for the purpose of determining the will of black people as to 
their national destiny. 

WHEN, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the political bonds 
which have connected them with another, and to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature and nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

WE HOLD these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. * *That, 
to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed; that, whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness.** 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long established should not be changed for light and transient 
causes; and, accordingly, all experience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils 
are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. **But, when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new 
guards for their future security.** 
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President Nasser: Statement to Members of the Egyptian 
National Assembly 

Date: May 29, 1967 

Egyptian President Gamal Abdul (Abdel) Nasser was the most popular Arab leader of his day. Nasser was 
seen as the leader of the Arab world, inspiring Arab unity. He pushed for action by Arab states to confront the 
“imperialist” West. Nasser had allied the Arab states of Syria, Jordan, and Iraq with Egypt in order to enter 
into a battle for the annihilation of Israel. Nasser called for the withdrawal of United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF) troops from the Sinai Peninsula. UN Secretary-General U Thant complied with that demand. 
Nasser remilitarized the Sinai with Egyptian Forces, and on May 23 he closed the Straits of Tiran to all Israeli 
ships and set up a blockade of the Israeli port of Eilat. 

The Egyptians had planned a surprise attack on Israel on May 27 with the intention of destroying it. 
Israeli intelligence found out about the surprise plan and told the United States, which alerted the Soviets, 
who in turn told the Egyptian government. Nasser called off the attack. 

In this speech on May 29, just one week before the Six-Day War, Nasser stated “ ... I have already said 
in the past that we will decide the time and place and not allow them to decide. ...” 

However, on June 5, 1967, Israel stunned the Arabs and the world by responding preemptively and 
launching a massive air attack on some two dozen Arab airfields, destroying more than 400 Egyptian, 
Syrian, and Jordanian aircraft on the ground. Israeli ground forces invaded the Sinai Peninsula, Jerusa¬ 
lem’s Old City, Jordan’s West Bank, the Gaza Strip, and the Golan Heights, seizing and occupying these 
areas. 
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Brothers, when Brother Anwar as-Sadat informed me of your decision to meet me I told him that I myself 
was prepared to call on you at the National Assembly, but he said you were determined to come. I therefore 
responded to this and I thank you heartily for your consideration. 

I was naturally not surprised by the law which Brother Anwar as-Sadat read because I was notified of it 
before I came here. However, I wish to thank you very much for your feelings and for the powers given me. I 
did not ask for such powers because I felt that you and I were as one, that we could cooperate and work for 
the sublime interest of this country, giving a great example of unselfishness and of work for the welfare of all. 
Thanks be to God, for four years now the National Assembly has been working and has given great examples. 
We have given great examples in cooperation and unselfishness and in placing before us the sublime and high¬ 
est objective—the interest of this nation. 

I am proud of this resolution and law. I promise you that I will use it only when necessary. I will, however, 
send all the laws to you. Thank you once again. The great gesture of moral support represented by this law is 
very valuable to my spirit and heart. I heartily thank you for this feeling and this initiative. 

The circumstances through which we are now passing are in fact difficult ones because we are not only 
confronting Israel but also those who created Israel and who are behind Israel. We are confronting Israel and 
the West, as well the West which created Israel and which despised us Arabs and which ignored us before 
and since 1948. They had no regard whatsoever for our feelings, our hopes in life, or our rights. The West 
completely ignored us, and the Arab nation was unable to check the West’s course. 

Then came the events of 1956, the Suez battle. We all know what happened in 1956. When we rose to 
demand our rights, Britain, France and Israel opposed us, and we were faced with the tripartite aggression. 
We resisted, however, and proclaimed that we would fight to the last drop of our blood. God gave us success 
and God’s victory was great. 

Subsequently we were able to rise and to build. Now, eleven years after 1956, we are restoring things to 
what they were in 1956. This is from the material aspect. In my opinion this material aspect is only a small 
part, whereas the spiritual aspect is the great side of the issue. The spiritual aspect involves the renaissance of 
the Arab nation, the revival of the Palestine question, and the restoration of confidence to every Arab and to 
every Palestinian. This is on the basis that if we were able to restore conditions to what they were before 1956, 
God will surely help and urge us to restore the situation to what it was in 1948. 

Brothers, the revolt, upheaval and commotion which we now see taking place in every Arab country are 
not only because we have returned to the Gulf of Aqaba or rid ourselves of the UNEF, but because we have 
restored Arab honour and renewed Arab hopes. 

Israel used to boast a great deal, and the Western Powers, headed by the United States and Britain, used to 
ignore and even despise us and consider us of no value. But now that the time has come—and I have already 
said in the past that we will decide the time and place and not allow them to decide—we must be ready for 
triumph and not for a recurrence of the 1948 comedies. We shall triumph, God willing. 

Preparations have already been made. We are now ready to confront Israel. They have claimed many 
things about the 1956 Suez war, but no one believed them after the secrets of the 1956 collusion were uncov¬ 
ered - that mean collusion in which Israel took part. Now we are ready for the confrontation. We are now 
ready to deal with the entire Palestine question. 

The issue now at hand is not the Gulf of Aqaba, the Straits of Tiran, or the withdrawal of the UNEF, 
but the rights of the Palestine people. It is the aggression which took place in Palestine in 1948 with the col¬ 
laboration of Britain and the United States. It is the expulsion of the Arabs from Palestine, the usurpation of 
their rights, and the plunder of their property. It is the disavowal of all the UN resolutions in favour of the 
Palestinian people. 

The issue today is far more serious than they say. They want to confine the issue to the Straits of Tiran, 
the UNEF and the right of passage. We demand the full rights of the Palestinian people. We say this out of our 
belief that Arab rights cannot be squandered because the Arabs throughout the Arab world are demanding 
these Arab rights. 

We are not afraid of the United States and its threats, of Britain and its threats, or of the entire Western 
world and its partiality to Israel. The United States and Britain are partial to Israel and give no consideration 
to the Arabs, to the entire Arab nation. Why? Because we have made them believe that we cannot distinguish 
between friend and foe. We must make them know that we know who our foes are and who our friends are 
and treat them accordingly. 

If the United States and Britain are partial to Israel, we must say that our enemy is not only Israel but also 
the United States and Britain and treat them as such. If the Western Powers disavow our rights and ridicule 
and despise us, we Arabs must teach them to respect us and take us seriously. Otherwise all our talk about 
Palestine, the Palestine people and Palestinian rights will be null and void and of no consequence. We must 
treat enemies as enemies and friends as friends. 

I said yesterday that the States that champion freedom and peace have supported us. I spoke of the 
support given us by India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Yugoslavia, Malaysia, the Chinese People’s Republic and 
the Asian and African States. 
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After my statements yesterday I met the War Minister Shams Badran and learned from him what took place 
in Moscow. I wish to tell you today that the Soviet Union is a friendly Power and stands by us as a friend. In 
all our dealings with the Soviet Union—and I have been dealing with the USSR since 1955—it has not made a 
single request of us. The USSR has never interfered with our policy or internal affairs. This is the USSR as we 
have always known it. In fact, it is we who have made urgent requests of the USSR. Last year we asked for wheat 
and they sent it to us. When I also asked for all kinds of arms they gave them to us. When I met Shams Badran 
yesterday he handed me a message from the Soviet Premier Kosygin saying that the USSR supported us in this 
battle and would not allow any Power to intervene until matters were restored to what they were in 1956. 

Brothers, we must distinguish between friend and foe, friend and hypocrite. We must be able to tell who is 
making requests, who has ulterior motives and who is applying economic pressure. We must also know those 
who offer their friendship to us for no other reason than a desire for freedom and peace. 

In the name of the UAR people, I thank the people of the USSR for their great attitude which is the atti¬ 
tude of a real friend. This is the kind of attitude that we expect. I said yesterday that we had not requested the 
USSR or any other State to intervene because we really want to avoid any confrontation which might lead to 
a world war and also because we really work for peace and advocate world peace. When we voiced the policy 
of non-alignment, our chief aim was world peace. 

Brothers, we will work for world peace with all the power at our disposal, but we will also hold tenaciously 
to our rights with all the power at our disposal. This is our course. On this occasion, I address myself to our 
brothers in Aden and say: Although occupied with this battle, we have not forgotten you. We are with you. We 
have not forgotten the struggle of Aden and the occupied South for liberation. Aden and the occupied South must 
be liberated and colonialism must end. We are with them. Present matters have not taken our minds from Aden. 

I thank you for taking the trouble to pay this visit. Moreover, your presence is an honour to the Qubbah 
Palace, and I am pleased to have met you. Peace be with you. 
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Leonid Brezhnev, Soviet Communist Party Secretary, on Prague Spring 

Date: 1968 

The Soviet Union adopted a policy of suppressing the democracy movement in Czechoslovakia that developed 
there under Alexander Dubcek. The 1968 liberalization was known as the Prague Spring, and the Soviet response 
was known as the Brezhnev Doctrine. In November 1968, speaking before an assemblage of Polish workers, 
Brezhnev gave the following justification for the invasion of Czechoslovakia by Soviet troops. 

The Brezhnev Doctrine, 1968 

In connection with the events in Czechoslovakia the question of the correlation and interdependence of 
the national interests of the socialist countries and their international duties acquire particular topical and 
acute importance. 

The measures taken by the Soviet Union, jointly with other socialist countries, in defending the socialist 
gains of the Czechoslovak people are of great significance for strengthening the socialist community, which is 
the main achievement of the international working class. 

We cannot ignore the assertions, held in some places, that the actions of the five socialist countries run 
counter to the MarxistLeninist principle of sovereignty and the rights of nations to self-determination. 

The groundlessness of such reasoning consists primarily in that it is based on an abstract, nonclass 
approach to the question of sovereignty and the rights of nations to selfdetermination. 

The peoples of the socialist countries and Communist parties certainly do have and should have freedom 
for determining the ways of advance of their respective countries. 

However, none of their decisions should damage either socialism in their country or the fundamental 
interests of other socialist countries, and the whole working class movement, which is working for socialism. 

This means that each Communist party is responsible not only to its own people, but also to all the social¬ 
ist countries, to the entire Communist movement. Whoever forget this, in stressing only the independence of 
the Communist party, becomes onesided. He deviates from his international duty. 

Marxist dialectics are opposed to onesidedness. They demand that each phenomenon be examined con¬ 
cretely, in general connection with other phenomena, with other processes. 
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Just as, in Lenin’s words, a man living in a society cannot be free from the society, one or another socialist 
state, staying in a system of other states composing the socialist community, cannot be free from the common 
interests of that community. 

The sovereignty of each socialist country cannot be opposed to the interests of the world of socialism, of the 
world revolutionary movement. Lenin demanded that all Communists fight against smallnation narrowmindedness, 
seclusion and isolation, consider the whole and the general, subordinate the particular to the general interest. 

The socialist states respect the democratic norms of international law. They have proved this more than 
once in practice, by coming out resolutely against the attempts of imperialism to violate the sovereignty and 
independence of nations. 

It is from these same positions that they reject the leftist, adventurist conception of “exporting revolu¬ 
tion,” of “bringing happiness” to other peoples. 

However, from a Marxist point of view, the norms of law, including the norms of mutual relations of 
the socialist countries, cannot be interpreted narrowly, formally, and in isolation from the general context 
of class struggle in the modern world. The socialist countries resolutely come out against the exporting and 
importing of counterrevolution 

Each Communist party is free to apply the basic principles of Marxism Leninism and of socialism in its 
country, but it cannot depart from these principles (assuming, naturally, that it remains a Communist party). 

Concretely, this means, first of all, that, in its activity, each Communist party cannot but take into account 
such a decisive fact of our time as the struggle between two opposing social systems-capitalism and socialism. 

This is an objective struggle, a fact not depending on the will of the people, and stipulated by the world’s 
being split into two opposite social systems. Lenin said: “Each man must choose between joining our side or 
the other side. Any attempt to avoid taking sides in this issue must end in fiasco.” 

It has got to be emphasized that when a socialist country seems to adopt a “nonaffiliated” stand, it retains its 
national independence, in effect, precisely because of the might of the socialist community, and above all the Soviet 
Union as a central force, which also includes the might of its armed forces. The weakening of any of the links in the 
world system of socialism directly affects all the socialist countries, which cannot look indifferently upon this. 

The antisocialist elements in Czechoslovakia actually covered up the demand for so-called neutrality 
and Czechoslovakia’s withdrawal from the socialist community with talking about the right of nations to 
self- determination. 

However, the implementation of such “self-determination,” in other words, Czechoslovakia’s detachment 
from the socialist community, would have come into conflict with its own vital interests and would have been 
detrimental to the other socialist states. 

Such “self-determination,” as a result of which NATO troops would have been able to come up to the 
Soviet border, while the community of European socialist countries would have been split, in effect encroaches 
upon the vital interests of the peoples of these countries and conflicts, as the very root of it, with the right of 
these people to socialist self-determination. 

Discharging their internationalist duty toward the fraternal peoples of Czechoslovakia and defending 
their own socialist gains, the U.S.S.R. and the other socialist states had to act decisively and they did act 
against the antisocialist forces in Czechoslovakia. 
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Ronald Reagan: "Tear Down This Wall" Speech 

Date: June 12, 1987 

This speech was delivered to the people of West Berlin, yet it was also audible on the east side of the Berlin 
Wall. The president spoke at 2:20 p.m. at the Brandenburg Gate. In his opening remarks, he referred to West 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl. Prior to his remarks President Reagan met with West German President 
Richard von Weizsacker and the governing mayor of West Berlin, Eberhard Diepgen, at Schloss Bellevue, 
President Weizsacker''s official residence in West Berlin. Following the meeting, President Reagan went to the 
Reichstag, where he viewed the Berlin Wall from the East Balcony. President Reagan’s speech was made at the 
Brandenburg Gate inWest Berlin, Germany, on June 12, 1987. 

Thank you very much. 

Chancellor Kohl, Governing Mayor Diepgen, ladies and gentlemen: Twenty-four years ago, President John 
F. Kennedy visited Berlin, speaking to the people of this city and the world at the City Hall. Well, since then two 
other presidents have come, each in his turn, to Berlin. And today I, myself, make my second visit to your city. 
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We come to Berlin, we American presidents, because it’s our duty to speak, in this place, of freedom. But 
I must confess, we’re drawn here by other things as well: by the feeling of history in this city, more than 500 
years older than our own nation; by the beauty of the Grunewald and the Tiergarten; most of all, by your 
courage and determination. Perhaps the composer Paul Lincke understood something about American presi¬ 
dents. You see, like so many presidents before me, I come here today because wherever I go, whatever I do: 
Ich hab noch einen Koffer in Berlin. [I still have a suitcase in Berlin.] 

Our gathering today is being broadcast throughout Western Europe and North America. I understand 
that it is being seen and heard as well in the East. To those listening throughout Eastern Europe, a special 
word: Although I cannot be with you, I address my remarks to you just as surely as to those standing here 
before me. For I join you, as I join your fellow countrymen in the West, in this firm, this unalterable belief: Es 
gibt nur ein Berlin. [There is only one Berlin.] 

Behind me stands a wall that encircles the free sectors of this city, part of a vast system of barriers that 
divides the entire continent of Europe. From the Baltic, south, those barriers cut across Germany in a gash of 
barbed wire, concrete, dog runs, and guard towers. Farther south, there may be no visible, no obvious wall. But 
there remain armed guards and checkpoints all the same—still a restriction on the right to travel, still an instru¬ 
ment to impose upon ordinary men and women the will of a totalitarian state. Yet it is here in Berlin where the 
wall emerges most clearly; here, cutting across your city, where the news photo and the television screen have 
imprinted this brutal division of a continent upon the mind of the world. Standing before the Brandenburg Gate, 
every man is a German, separated from his fellow men. Every man is a Berliner, forced to look upon a scar. 

President von Weizsacker has said, “The German question is open as long as the Brandenburg Gate is 
closed.” Today I say: As long as the gate is closed, as long as this scar of a wall is permitted to stand, it is not the 
German question alone that remains open, but the question of freedom for all mankind. Yet I do not come here 
to lament. For I find in Berlin a message of hope, even in the shadow of this wall, a message of triumph. 

In this season of spring in 1945, the people of Berlin emerged from their air-raid shelters to find devasta¬ 
tion. Thousands of miles away, the people of the United States reached out to help. And in 1947 Secretary of 
State—as you’ve been told—George Marshall announced the creation of what would become known as the 
Marshall Plan. Speaking precisely 40 years ago this month, he said: “Our policy is directed not against any 
country or doctrine, but against hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos.” 

In the Reichstag a few moments ago, I saw a display commemorating this 40th anniversary of the Mar¬ 
shall Plan. I was struck by the sign on a burnt-out, gutted structure that was being rebuilt. I understand that 
Berliners of my own generation can remember seeing signs like it dotted throughout the western sectors of 
the city. The sign read simply: “The Marshall Plan is helping here to strengthen the free world.” A strong, 
free world in the West, that dream became real. Japan rose from ruin to become an economic giant. Italy, 
France, Belgium—virtually every nation in Western Europe saw political and economic rebirth; the European 
Community was founded. 

In West Germany and here in Berlin, there took place an economic miracle, the Wirtschaftswunder. 
Adenauer, Erhard, Reuter, and other leaders understood the practical importance of liberty—that just as truth 
can flourish only when the journalist is given freedom of speech, so prosperity can come about only when the 
farmer and businessman enjoy economic freedom. The German leaders reduced tariffs, expanded free trade, 
lowered taxes. From 1950 to 1960 alone, the standard of living in West Germany and Berlin doubled. 

Where four decades ago there was rubble, today in West Berlin there is the greatest industrial output of 
any city in Germany—busy office blocks, fine homes and apartments, proud avenues, and the spreading lawns 
of parkland. Where a city’s culture seemed to have been destroyed, today there are two great universities, 
orchestras and an opera, countless theaters, and museums. Where there was want, today there’s abundance— 
food, clothing, automobiles—the wonderful goods of the Ku’damm. From devastation, from utter ruin, you 
Berliners have, in freedom, rebuilt a city that once again ranks as one of the greatest on earth. The Soviets 
may have had other plans. But my friends, there were a few things the Soviets didn’t count on—Berliner Herz, 
Berliner Humor, ja, und Berliner Schnauze. [Berliner heart, Berliner humor, yes, and a Berliner Schnauze.] 

In the 1950s, Khrushchev predicted: “We will bury you.” But in the West today, we see a free world 
that has achieved a level of prosperity and well-being unprecedented in all human history. In the Communist 
world, we see failure, technological backwardness, declining standards of health, even want of the most basic 
kind—too little food. Even today, the Soviet Union still cannot feed itself. After these four decades, then, there 
stands before the entire world one great and inescapable conclusion: Freedom leads to prosperity. Freedom 
replaces the ancient hatreds among the nations with comity and peace. Freedom is the victor. 

And now the Soviets themselves may, in a limited way, be coming to understand the importance of free¬ 
dom. We hear much from Moscow about a new policy of reform and openness. Some political prisoners have 
been released. Certain foreign news broadcasts are no longer being jammed. Some economic enterprises have 
been permitted to operate with greater freedom from state control. 

Are these the beginnings of profound changes in the Soviet state? Or are they token gestures, intended to 
raise false hopes in the West, or to strengthen the Soviet system without changing it? We welcome change and 
openness; for we believe that freedom and security go together, that the advance of human liberty can only 
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strengthen the cause of world peace. There is one sign the Soviets can make that would be unmistakable, that 
would advance dramatically the cause of freedom and peace. 

General Secretary Gorbachev, if you seek peace, if you seek prosperity for the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, if you seek liberalization: Come here to this gate! Mr. Gorbachev, open this gate! Mr. Gorbachev, 
tear down this wall! 

I understand the fear of war and the pain of division that afflict this continent— and I pledge to you my coun¬ 
try’s efforts to help overcome these burdens. To be sure, we in the West must resist Soviet expansion. So we must 
maintain defenses of unassailable strength. Yet we seek peace; so we must strive to reduce arms on both sides. 

Beginning 10 years ago, the Soviets challenged the Western alliance with a grave new threat, hundreds of new 
and more deadly SS-20 nuclear missiles, capable of striking every capital in Europe. The Western alliance respond¬ 
ed by committing itself to a counter-deployment unless the Soviets agreed to negotiate a better solution; namely, 
the elimination of such weapons on both sides. For many months, the Soviets refused to bargain in earnestness. 
As the alliance, in turn, prepared to go forward with its counter-deployment, there were difficult days—days of 
protests like those during my 1982 visit to this city—and the Soviets later walked away from the table. 

But through it all, the alliance held firm. And I invite those who protested then— I invite those who pro¬ 
test today—to mark this fact: Because we remained strong, the Soviets came back to the table. And because 
we remained strong, today we have within reach the possibility, not merely of limiting the growth of arms, but 
of eliminating, for the first time, an entire class of nuclear weapons from the face of the earth. 

As I speak, NATO ministers are meeting in Iceland to review the progress of our proposals for eliminating 
these weapons. At the talks in Geneva, we have also proposed deep cuts in strategic offensive weapons. And 
the Western allies have likewise made far-reaching proposals to reduce the danger of conventional war and to 
place a total ban on chemical weapons. 

While we pursue these arms reductions, I pledge to you that we will maintain the capacity to deter Soviet 
aggression at any level at which it might occur. And in cooperation with many of our allies, the United States 
is pursuing the Strategic Defense Initiative—research to base deterrence not on the threat of offensive retalia¬ 
tion, but on defenses that truly defend; on systems, in short, that will not target populations, but shield them. 
By these means we seek to increase the safety of Europe and all the world. But we must remember a crucial 
fact: East and West do not mistrust each other because we are armed; we are armed because we mistrust each 
other. And our differences are not about weapons but about liberty. When President Kennedy spoke at the 
City Hall those 24 years ago, freedom was encircled, Berlin was under siege. And today, despite all the pres¬ 
sures upon this city, Berlin stands secure in its liberty. And freedom itself is transforming the globe. 

In the Philippines, in South and Central America, democracy has been given a rebirth. Throughout the 
Pacific, free markets are working miracle after miracle of economic growth. In the industrialized nations, 
a technological revolution is taking place—a revolution marked by rapid, dramatic advances in computers 
and telecommunications. 

In Europe, only one nation and those it controls refuse to join the community of freedom. Yet in this age 
of redoubled economic growth, of information and innovation, the Soviet Union faces a choice: It must make 
fundamental changes, or it will become obsolete. 

Today thus represents a moment of hope. We in the West stand ready to cooperate with the East to pro¬ 
mote true openness, to break down barriers that separate people, to create a safe, freer world. And surely there 
is no better place than Berlin, the meeting place of East and West, to make a start. Free people of Berlin: Today, 
as in the past, the United States stands for the strict observance and full implementation of all parts of the Four 
Power Agreement of 1971. Let us use this occasion, the 750th anniversary of this city, to usher in a new era, to 
seek a still fuller, richer life for the Berlin of the future. Together, let us maintain and develop the ties between 
the Federal Republic and the Western sectors of Berlin, which is permitted by the 1971 agreement. 

And I invite Mr. Gorbachev: Let us work to bring the Eastern and Western parts of the city closer together, so 
that all the inhabitants of all Berlin can enjoy the benefits that come with life in one of the great cities of the world. 

To open Berlin still further to all Europe, East and West, let us expand the vital air access to this city, find¬ 
ing ways of making commercial air service to Berlin more convenient, more comfortable, and more econom¬ 
ical. We look to the day when West Berlin can become one of the chief aviation hubs in all central Europe. 

With our French and British partners, the United States is prepared to help bring international meetings to 
Berlin. It would be only fitting for Berlin to serve as the site of United Nations meetings, or world conferences 
on human rights and arms control or other issues that call for international cooperation. 

There is no better way to establish hope for the future than to enlighten young minds, and we would be 
honored to sponsor summer youth exchanges, cultural events, and other programs for young Berliners from 
the East. Our French and British friends, I’m certain, will do the same. And it’s my hope that an authority can 
be found in East Berlin to sponsor visits from young people of the Western sectors. 

One final proposal, one close to my heart: Sport represents a source of enjoyment and ennoblement, and 
you may have noted that the Republic of Korea—South Korea—has offered to permit certain events of the 
1988 Olympics to take place in the North. International sports competitions of all kinds could take place in 
both parts of this city. And what better way to demonstrate to the world the openness of this city than to offer 
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in some future year to hold the Olympic games here in Berlin, East and West? In these four decades, as I have 
said, you Berliners have built a great city. You’ve done so in spite of threats—the Soviet attempts to impose 
the East-mark, the blockade. Today the city thrives in spite of the challenges implicit in the very presence of 
this wall. What keeps you here? Certainly there’s a great deal to be said for your fortitude, for your defiant 
courage. But I believe there’s something deeper, something that involves Berlin’s whole look and feel and way 
of life—not mere sentiment. No one could live long in Berlin without being completely disabused of illusions. 
Something instead, that has seen the difficulties of life in Berlin but chose to accept them, that continues to 
build this good and proud city in contrast to a surrounding totalitarian presence that refuses to release human 
energies or aspirations. Something that speaks with a powerful voice of affirmation, that says yes to this city, 
yes to the future, yes to freedom. In a word, I would submit that what keeps you in Berlin is love—love both 
profound and abiding. 

Perhaps this gets to the root of the matter, to the most fundamental distinction of all between East and 
West. The totalitarian world produces backwardness because it does such violence to the spirit, thwarting 
the human impulse to create, to enjoy, to worship. The totalitarian world finds even symbols of love and of 
worship an affront. Years ago, before the East Germans began rebuilding their churches, they erected a secu¬ 
lar structure: the television tower at Alexander Platz. Virtually ever since, the authorities have been working 
to correct what they view as the tower’s one major flaw, treating the glass sphere at the top with paints and 
chemicals of every kind. Yet even today when the sun strikes that sphere—that sphere that towers over all 
Berlin—the light makes the sign of the cross. There in Berlin, like the city itself, symbols of love, symbols of 
worship, cannot be suppressed. 

As I looked out a moment ago from the Reichstag, that embodiment of German unity, I noticed words 
crudely spray-painted upon the wall, perhaps by a young Berliner: “This wall will fall. Beliefs become real¬ 
ity.” Yes, across Europe, this wall will fall. For it cannot withstand faith; it cannot withstand truth. The wall 
cannot withstand freedom. 

And I would like, before I close, to say one word. I have read, and I have been questioned since I’ve been 
here about certain demonstrations against my coming. And I would like to say just one thing, and to those 
who demonstrate so. I wonder if they have ever asked themselves that if they should have the kind of govern¬ 
ment they apparently seek, no one would ever be able to do what they’re doing again. 

Thank you and God bless you all. 
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Nelson Mandela: Speech on Release from Prison 

Date: February 11, 1990 

Nelson (Roliblala Dalibbunga) Mandela cofounded the Youth League of the African National Congress 
(ANC) in 1944. In 1952 Mandela and Oliver Tambo established the first all-black legal service in South 
Africa while the African National Congress commenced a campaign of passive civil disobedience. In 1962 
Nelson Mandela was convicted of inciting workers to strike and received a sentence of five years in prison. His 
sentence was changed to life imprisonment after documents later surfaced surrounding his guerrilla activities. 
Mandela spent the next 27 years behind bars, confined to a seven-by-seven-foot cell. 

Mandela became the symbol of injustice and of the fight against racial oppression for the anti-apartheid 
movement. In 1982 a worldwide campaign against apartheid in South Africa began pressuring the South Afri¬ 
can regime to release Mandela, and other governments backed their words with economic sanctions against 
South Africa. 

The tempo of events accelerated with the rise of a new white leader, Frederik W. de Klerk. De Klerk real¬ 
ized that the policies of apartheid were doomed. De Klerk began releasing political prisoners unconditionally 
in 1989, and on February 2, 1990, Mandela was finally freed. His emergence was greeted by throngs of cheer¬ 
ing supporters as the end of apartheid was at hand. Nelson Mandela gave a speech to the world’s press. This 
speech, together with his decades of service to the cause of his people, catapulted him onto the international 
stage as a world figure. 

On April 27, 1994, the 75-year-old Mandela was elected as the president of South Africa, after winning 
62 percent of the votes cast. In 1993 Mandela shared the Nobel Peace Prize with de Klerk for finally slaying 
the scourge of apartheid. 

Comrades and fellow South Africans, I greet you all in the name of peace, democracy and freedom 
for all. I stand here before you not as a prophet but as a humble servant of you, the people. Your tireless 
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and heroic sacrifices have made it possible for me to be here today. I therefore place the remaining years 
of my life in your hands. 

On this day of my release, I extend my sincere and warmest gratitude to the millions of my compatriots 
and those in every corner of the globe who have campaigned tirelessly for my release. I extend special greet¬ 
ings to the people of Cape Town, the city which has been my home for three decades. Your mass marches and 
other forms of struggle have served as a constant source of strength to all political prisoners. 

I salute the African National Congress. It has fulfilled our every expectation in its role as leader of the 
great march to freedom. 

I salute our president, Comrade Oliver Tambo, for leading the ANC even under the most difficult 
circumstances. 

I salute the rank-and-file members of the ANC: You have sacrificed life and limb in the pursuit of the 
noble cause of our struggle. 

I salute combatants of Umkhonto We Sizwe (the ANC’s military wing) who paid the ultimate price for 
the freedom of all South Africans. 

I salute the South African Communist Party for its sterling contribution to the struggle for democracy: 
You have survived 40 years of unrelenting persecution. The memory of great Communists like Bram Fisher 
and Moses Mabhida will be cherished for generations to come. 

I salute General Secretary Joe Slovo, one of our finest patriots. We are heartened by the fact that the alli¬ 
ance between ourselves and the party remains as strong as it always was. 

I salute the United Democratic Front, the National Education Crisis Committee, the South African Youth 
Congress, the Transvaal and Natal Indian Congresses, and COSATU, and the many other formations of the 
mass democratic movement. 

I also salute the Black Sash and the National Union of South African Students. We note with pride that 
you have endured as the conscience of white South Africans, even during the darkest days of the history of 
our struggle. You held the flag of liberty high. The large-scale mass mobilization of the past few years is one 
of the key factors which led to the opening of the final chapter of our struggle. 

I extend my greetings to the working class of our country. Your organized strength is the pride of our 
movement: You remain the most dependable force in the struggle to end exploitation and oppression. 

I pay tribute to the many religious communities who carried the campaign for justice forward when the 
organizations of our people were silenced. 

I greet the traditional leaders of our country: Many among you continue to walk in the footsteps of great heroes. 

I pay tribute for the endless heroism of youth: You, the young lions, have energized our entire struggle. 

I pay tribute to the mothers and wives and sisters of our nation: You are the rock-hard foundation of our 
struggle. Apartheid has inflicted more pain on you than on anyone else. 

On this occasion, we thank the world, we thank the world community for their great contribution to the 
anti-apartheid struggle. Without your support, our struggle could not have reached this advanced stage. 

The sacrifice of the front-line states will be remembered by South Africans forever. 

My celebrations will be incomplete without expressing my deep appreciation for the strength that has 
been given to me during my long and gloomy years in prison by my beloved wife and family. I am convinced 
that your pain and suffering was far greater than my own. 

Before I go any further, I wish to make the point that I intend making only a few preliminary comments at this 
stage. I will make a more complete statement only after I have had the opportunity to consult with my comrades. 

Today, the majority of South Africans, black and white, recognize that apartheid has no future. It has to 
be ended by our own decisive mass action in order to build peace and security. 

The mass campaigns of defiance and other actions of our organizations and people can only culminate in 
the establishment of democracy. 

The apartheid’s destruction on our subcontinent is incalculable. The fabric of family life of millions of my 
people has been shattered. Millions are homeless and unemployed. Our economy lies in ruins and our people 
are embroiled in political strife. 

Our resort to the armed struggle in 1960 with the formation of the military wing of the ANC (Umkhoto We 
Sizwe) was a purely defensive action against the violence of apartheid. The factors which necessitated the armed 
struggle still exist today. We have no option but to continue. We express the hope that a climate conducive to a 
negotiated settlement would be created soon, so that there may no longer be the need for the armed struggle. 

I am a loyal and disciplined member of the African National Congress. I am therefore in full agreement 
with all of its objectives strategies and tactics. 

The need to unite the people of our country is as important a task now as it always has been. No individ¬ 
ual leader is able to take all this enormous task on his own. It is our task as leaders to place our views before 
our organization and to allow the democratic structures to decide on the way forward 

On the question of democratic practice, I feel duty-bound to make the point that a leader of the move¬ 
ment is a person who has been democratically elected at a national congress. This is a principle which must 
be upheld without any exception. 
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Today, I wish to report to you that my talks with the government have been aimed at normalizing the 
political situation in the country. We have not yet begun discussing the basic demands of the struggle. I wish 
to stress that I myself have at no time entered negotiations about the future of our country, except to insist on 
a meeting between the ANC and the government. 

Mr. de Klerk has gone further than any other nationalist president in taking real steps to normalize the 
situation. However, there are further steps, as outlined in the Harare declaration, that have to be met before 
negotiations on the basic demands of our people can begin. 

I reiterate our call for, inter-alia, the immediate ending of the state of emergency and the freeing of all— 
and not only some—political prisoners. 

Only such a normalized situation, which allows for free political activity, can allow us to consult our 
people in order to obtain a mandate. 

The people need to be consulted on who will negotiate and on the content of such negotiations. 

Negotiations cannot take their place above the heads or behind the backs of our people. 

It Is our belief that the future of our country can only be determined by a body which is democratically 
elected on a non-racial basis. 

Negotiations on the dismantling of apartheid will have to address the overwhelming demands of our 
people for a democratic, non-racial and unitary South Africa. 

There must be an end to white monopoly on political power and a fundamental restructuring of our 
political and economic systems to ensure that the inequalities of apartheid are addressed, and our society 
thoroughly democratized. 

It must be added that Mr. de Klerk himself is a man of integrity who is acutely aware of the dangers of a 
public figure not honoring his undertaking. 

But as an organization, we base our policy and our strategy on the harsh reality we are faced with, and 
this reality is that we are still suffering under the policies of the nationalist government. 

Our struggle has reached a decisive moment: We call on our people to seize this moment, so that the pro¬ 
cess toward democracy Is rapid and uninterrupted. 

We have waited too long for our freedom. We can no longer wait. Now is the time to intensify the struggle on 
all fronts. To relax our efforts now would be a mistake which generations to come will not be able to forgive. 

The sight of freedom looming on the horizon should encourage us to redouble our efforts. It Is only 
through disciplined mass action that our victory can be assured. 

We call on our white compatriots to join us in the shaping of a new South Africa. The freedom movement 
is a political home for you, too. 

We call on the international community to continue the campaign to isolate the apartheid regime. To lift 
sanctions now would run the risk of aborting the process toward the complete eradication of apartheid. 

Our march toward freedom is irreversible. We must not allow fear to stand in our way. 

Universal suffrage on a common voters roll in a united, democratic and non-racial South Africa is the only 
way to peace and racial harmony. 

In conclusion, I wish to go to my own words during my trial in 1964—they are as true today as they were then: 

I have fought against white domination, and I have fought against black domination. I have cherished the 
ideal of a democratic and free society in which all persons live together in harmony and with equal opportunity. It 
is an ideal which I hope to live for and to achieve. But, if need be, it is an ideal for which I am prepared to die. 
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United Nations Millennium Declaration 

Date: September 8, 2000 

United Nations secretary-general Kofi Annan called for a summit of the 2000 Millennium Assembly of the 
United Nations, with the General Assembly Resolution 202 of December 17, 1998. The Millennium Summit 
sought to create global goals for the early 21st century. On March IS, 2000, with Resolution 254, the United 
Nations General Assembly decided that the summit would be composed of plenary sessions and four interac¬ 
tive roundtable sessions. In September 2000 some 8,000 delegates and 4,500 Secretariat employees attended 
the summit, and 5,500 journalists covered the gathering. The result of this summit would be the United 
Nations Millennium Declaration, on September 8, 2000. 

The United Nations Millennium Declaration had eight major objectives: eradicate extreme poverty and 
hunger; achieve universal primary education; promote gender equality and empower women; reduce child 
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mortality; improve maternal health; combat HIV/AIDS, malaria, and other diseases; ensure environmental 
sustainability; and develop a global partnership for development. 

By the conclusion of the summit, the assembled nations, often with very divergent views about issues 
such as development and human rights, overwhelmingly approved a declaration of the world’s hopes for the 
21st century. They agreed on six “fundamental values” essential to international relations: freedom, equality, 
solidarity, tolerance, respect for nature, and a sense of shared responsibility. The declaration also set specific 
goals, including to halve by 2015 the number of people living on less than $1 a day or living in hunger, or 
those having no access to clean ivater; to assure that by 2015 all children completed primary school and that 
there would be no gender inequality in education; to reduce maternal mortality by three-fourths and the 
deaths of children under five by two-thirds; to stop the spread of HIV/AIDS, malaria, and other infectious dis¬ 
eases; to achieve significant improvement in the lives of at least 100 million slum dwellers; to promote gender 
equality and the empowerment of women; to encourage the pharmaceutical industry to make essential drugs 
more widely available; and to provide the benefits of new technologies to all the world’s peoples. 

The General Assembly passed a resolution to guide the implementation of the Millennium Declaration on 
December 14, 2000. At the World Summit of 2005 the implementation of the declaration would be reviewed. 

United Nations Millennium Declaration 

General Assembly resolution 55/2 of 8 September 2000 

The General Assembly 

Adopts the following Declaration: 

United Nations Millennium Declaration 

I. Values and principles 

1. We, heads of State and Government, have gathered at United Nations Headquarters in New York from 
6 to 8 September 2000, at the dawn of a new millennium, to reaffirm our faith in the Organization and its 
Charter as indispensable foundations of a more peaceful, prosperous and just world. 

2. We recognize that, in addition to our separate responsibilities to our individual societies, we have a 
collective responsibility to uphold the principles of human dignity, equality and equity at the global level. As 
leaders we have a duty therefore to all the world’s people, especially the most vulnerable and, in particular, 
the children of the world, to whom the future belongs. 

3. We reaffirm our commitment to the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations, 
which have proved timeless and universal. Indeed, their relevance and capacity to inspire have increased, as 
nations and peoples have become increasingly interconnected and interdependent. 

4. We are determined to establish a just and lasting peace all over the world in accordance with the pur¬ 
poses and principles of the Charter. We rededicate ourselves to support all efforts to uphold the sovereign 
equality of all States, respect for their territorial integrity and political independence, resolution of disputes by 
peaceful means and in conformity with the principles of justice and international law, the right to self-deter¬ 
mination of peoples which remain under colonial domination and foreign occupation, non-interference in the 
internal affairs of States, respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, respect for the equal rights of 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion and international cooperation in solving interna¬ 
tional problems of an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian character. 

5. We believe that the central challenge we face today is to ensure that globalization becomes a positive 
force for all the world’s people. For while globalization offers great opportunities, at present its benefits are 
very unevenly shared, while its costs are unevenly distributed. We recognize that developing countries and 
countries with economies in transition face special difficulties in responding to this central challenge. Thus, 
only through broad and sustained efforts to create a shared future, based upon our common humanity in all 
its diversity, can globalization be made fully inclusive and equitable. These efforts must include policies and 
measures, at the global level, which correspond to the needs of developing countries and economies in transi¬ 
tion and are formulated and implemented with their effective participation. 

6. We consider certain fundamental values to be essential to international relations in the twenty-first 
century. These include: 

• Freedom. Men and women have the right to live their lives and raise their children in dignity, free from 
hunger and from the fear of violence, oppression or injustice. Democratic and participatory governance based 
on the will of the people best assures these rights. 

• Equality. No individual and no nation must be denied the opportunity to benefit from development. The 
equal rights and opportunities of women and men must be assured. 

• Solidarity. Global challenges must be managed in a way that distributes the costs and burdens fairly in 
accordance with basic principles of equity and social justice. Those who suffer or who benefit least deserve 
help from those who benefit most. 
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• Tolerance. Human beings must respect one other, in all their diversity of belief, culture and language. 
Differences within and between societies should be neither feared nor repressed, but cherished as a precious 
asset of humanity. A culture of peace and dialogue among all civilizations should be actively promoted. 

• Respect for nature. Prudence must be shown in the management of all living species and natural 
resources, in accordance with the precepts of sustainable development. Only in this way can the immeasur¬ 
able riches provided to us by nature be preserved and passed on to our descendants. The current unsustain¬ 
able patterns of production and consumption must be changed in the interest of our future welfare and that 
of our descendants. 

• Shared responsibility. Responsibility for managing worldwide economic and social development, as well 
as threats to international peace and security, must be shared among the nations of the world and should be 
exercised multilaterally. As the most universal and most representative organization in the world, the United 
Nations must play the central role. 

7. In order to translate these shared values into actions, we have identified key objectives to which we 
assign special significance. 

II. Peace, security and disarmament 

8. We will spare no effort to free our peoples from the scourge of war, whether within or between States, 
which has claimed more than 5 million lives in the past decade. We will also seek to eliminate the dangers 
posed by weapons of mass destruction. 

9. We resolve therefore: 

• To strengthen respect for the rule of law in international as in national affairs and, in particular, to 
ensure compliance by Member States with the decisions of the International Court of Justice, in compliance 
with the Charter of the United Nations, in cases to which they are parties. 

• To make the United Nations more effective in maintaining peace and security by giving it the resources 
and tools it needs for conflict prevention, peaceful resolution of disputes, peacekeeping, post-conflict peace¬ 
building and reconstruction. In this context, we take note of the report of the Panel on United Nations Peace 
Operations and request the General Assembly to consider its recommendations expeditiously. 

• To strengthen cooperation between the United Nations and regional organizations, in accordance with 
the provisions of Chapter VIII of the Charter. 

• To ensure the implementation, by States Parties, of treaties in areas such as arms control and disarma¬ 
ment and of international humanitarian law and human rights law, and call upon all States to consider signing 
and ratifying the Rome Statute of the International Criminal Court. 

• To take concerted action against international terrorism, and to accede as soon as possible to all the 
relevant international conventions. 

• To redouble our efforts to implement our commitment to counter the world drug problem. 

• To intensify our efforts to fight transnational crime in all its dimensions, including trafficking as well as 
smuggling in human beings and money laundering. 

• To minimize the adverse effects of United Nations economic sanctions on innocent populations, to subject 
such sanctions regimes to regular reviews and to eliminate the adverse effects of sanctions on third parties. 

• To strive for the elimination of weapons of mass destruction, particularly nuclear weapons, and to keep 
all options open for achieving this aim, including the possibility of convening an international conference to 
identify ways of eliminating nuclear dangers. 

• To take concerted action to end illicit traffic in small arms and light weapons, especially by making arms 
transfers more transparent and supporting regional disarmament measures, taking account of all the recommen¬ 
dations of the forthcoming United Nations Conference on Illicit Trade in Small Arms and Light Weapons. 

• To call on all States to consider acceding to the Convention on the Prohibition of the Use, Stockpiling, 
Production and Transfer of Anti-personnel Mines and on Their Destruction, as well as the amended mines 
protocol to the Convention on conventional weapons. 

10. We urge Member States to observe the Olympic Truce, individually and collectively, now and in the 
future, and to support the International Olympic Committee in its efforts to promote peace and human under¬ 
standing through sport and the Olympic Ideal. 

III. Development and poverty eradication 

11. We will spare no effort to free our fellow men, women and children from the abject and dehuman¬ 
izing conditions of extreme poverty, to which more than a billion of them are currently subjected. We are 
committed to making the right to development a reality for everyone and to freeing the entire human race 
from want. 

12. We resolve therefore to create an environment - at the national and global levels alike - which is con¬ 
ducive to development and to the elimination of poverty. 
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13. Success in meeting these objectives depends, inter alia , on good governance within each country. It 
also depends on good governance at the international level and on transparency in the financial, monetary 
and trading systems. We are committed to an open, equitable, rule-based, predictable and non-discriminatory 
multilateral trading and financial system. 

14. We are concerned about the obstacles developing countries face in mobilizing the resources needed 
to finance their sustained development. We will therefore make every effort to ensure the success of the High- 
level International and Intergovernmental Event on Financing for Development, to be held in 2001. 

15. We also undertake to address the special needs of the least developed countries. In this context, we 
welcome the Third United Nations Conference on the Least Developed Countries to be held in May 2001 and 
will endeavour to ensure its success. We call on the industrialized countries: 

• To adopt, preferably by the time of that Conference, a policy of duty- and quota-free access for essen¬ 
tially all exports from the least developed countries; 

• To implement the enhanced programme of debt relief for the heavily indebted poor countries without 
further delay and to agree to cancel all official bilateral debts of those countries in return for their making 
demonstrable commitments to poverty reduction; and 

• To grant more generous development assistance, especially to countries that are genuinely making an 
effort to apply their resources to poverty reduction. 

16. We are also determined to deal comprehensively and effectively with the debt problems of low- and 
middle-income developing countries, through various national and international measures designed to make 
their debt sustainable in the long term. 

17. We also resolve to address the special needs of small island developing States, by implementing the 
Barbados Programme of Action and the outcome of the twenty-second special session of the General Assem¬ 
bly rapidly and in full. We urge the international community to ensure that, in the development of a vulner¬ 
ability index, the special needs of small island developing States are taken into account. 

18. We recognize the special needs and problems of the landlocked developing countries, and urge both 
bilateral and multilateral donors to increase financial and technical assistance to this group of countries to 
meet their special development needs and to help them overcome the impediments of geography by improving 
their transit transport systems. 

19. We resolve further: 

• To halve, by the year 2015, the proportion of the world’s people whose income is less than one dollar a 
day and the proportion of people who suffer from hunger and, by the same date, to halve the proportion of 
people who are unable to reach or to afford safe drinking water. 

• To ensure that, by the same date, children everywhere, boys and girls alike, will be able to complete a full 
course of primary schooling and that girls and boys will have equal access to all levels of education. 

• By the same date, to have reduced maternal mortality by three quarters, and under-five child mortality 
by two thirds, of their current rates. 

• To have, by then, halted, and begun to reverse, the spread of HIV/AIDS, the scourge of malaria and other 
major diseases that afflict humanity. 

• To provide special assistance to children orphaned by HIV/AIDS. 

• By 2020, to have achieved a significant improvement in the lives of at least 100 million slum dwellers as 
proposed in the “Cities Without Slums” initiative. 

20. We also resolve: 

• To promote gender equality and the empowerment of women as effective ways to combat poverty, hun¬ 
ger and disease and to stimulate development that is truly sustainable. 

• To develop and implement strategies that give young people everywhere a real chance to find decent and 
productive work. 

• To encourage the pharmaceutical industry to make essential drugs more widely available and affordable 
by all who need them in developing countries. 

• To develop strong partnerships with the private sector and with civil society organizations in pursuit of 
development and poverty eradication. 

• To ensure that the benefits of new technologies, especially information and communication technolo¬ 
gies, in conformity with recommendations contained in the ECOSOC 2000 Ministerial Declaration, are 
available to all. 

IV. Protecting our common environment 

21. We must spare no effort to free all of humanity, and above all our children and grandchildren, from 
the threat of living on a planet irredeemably spoilt by human activities, and whose resources would no longer 
be sufficient for their needs. 

22. We reaffirm our support for the principles of sustainable development, including those set out in 
Agenda 21, agreed upon at the United Nations Conference on Environment and Development. 
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23. We resolve therefore to adopt in all our environmental actions a new ethic of conservation and stew¬ 
ardship and, as first steps, we resolve: 

• To make every effort to ensure the entry into force of the Kyoto Protocol, preferably by the tenth anni¬ 
versary of the United Nations Conference on Environment and Development in 2002, and to embark on the 
required reduction in emissions of greenhouse gases. 

• To intensify our collective efforts for the management, conservation and sustainable development of 
all types of forests. 

• To press for the full implementation of the Convention on Biological Diversity and the Convention to Combat 
Desertification in those Countries Experiencing Serious Drought and/or Desertification, particularly in Africa. 

• To stop the unsustainable exploitation of water resources by developing water management strategies at 
the regional, national and local levels, which promote both equitable access and adequate supplies. 

• To intensify cooperation to reduce the number and effects of natural and man-made disasters. 

• To ensure free access to information on the human genome sequence. 

V. Human rights, democracy and good governance 

24. We will spare no effort to promote democracy and strengthen the rule of law, as well as respect for all 
internationally recognized human rights and fundamental freedoms, including the right to development. 

25. We resolve therefore: 

• To respect fully and uphold the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

• To strive for the full protection and promotion in all our countries of civil, political, economic, social 
and cultural rights for all. 

• To strengthen the capacity of all our countries to implement the principles and practices of democracy 
and respect for human rights, including minority rights. 

• To combat all forms of violence against women and to implement the Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Discrimination against Women. 

• To take measures to ensure respect for and protection of the human rights of migrants, migrant workers 
and their families, to eliminate the increasing acts of racism and xenophobia in many societies and to promote 
greater harmony and tolerance in all societies. 

• To work collectively for more inclusive political processes, allowing genuine participation by all citizens 
in all our countries. 

• To ensure the freedom of the media to perform their essential role and the right of the public to have 
access to information. 

VI. Protecting the vulnerable 

26. We will spare no effort to ensure that children and all civilian populations that suffer disproportion¬ 
ately the consequences of natural disasters, genocide, armed conflicts and other humanitarian emergencies are 
given every assistance and protection so that they can resume normal life as soon as possible. 

We resolve therefore: 

• To expand and strengthen the protection of civilians in complex emergencies, in conformity with inter¬ 
national humanitarian law. 

• To strengthen international cooperation, including burden sharing in, and the coordination of humani¬ 
tarian assistance to, countries hosting refugees and to help all refugees and displaced persons to return volun¬ 
tarily to their homes, in safety and dignity and to be smoothly reintegrated into their societies. 

• To encourage the ratification and full implementation of the Convention on the Rights of the Child 
and its optional protocols on the involvement of children in armed conflict and on the sale of children, child 
prostitution and child pornography. 

VII. Meeting the special needs of Africa 

27. We will support the consolidation of democracy in Africa and assist Africans in their struggle for 
lasting peace, poverty eradication and sustainable development, thereby bringing Africa into the main¬ 
stream of the world economy. 

28. We resolve therefore: 

• To give full support to the political and institutional structures of emerging democracies in Africa. 

• To encourage and sustain regional and subregional mechanisms for preventing conflict and promoting 
political stability, and to ensure a reliable flow of resources for peacekeeping operations on the continent. 

• To take special measures to address the challenges of poverty eradication and sustainable development in 
Africa, including debt cancellation, improved market access, enhanced Official Development Assistance and 
increased flows of Foreign Direct Investment, as well as transfers of technology. 
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• To help Africa build up its capacity to tackle the spread of the HIV/AIDS pandemic and other infec¬ 
tious diseases. 

VIII. Strengthening the United Nations 

29. We will spare no effort to make the United Nations a more effective instrument for pursuing all of 
these priorities: the fight for development for all the peoples of the world, the fight against poverty, ignorance 
and disease; the fight against injustice; the fight against violence, terror and crime; and the fight against the 
degradation and destruction of our common home. 

30. We resolve therefore: 

• To reaffirm the central position of the General Assembly as the chief deliberative, policy-making and 
representative organ of the United Nations, and to enable it to play that role effectively. 

• To intensify our efforts to achieve a comprehensive reform of the Security Council in all its aspects. 

• To strengthen further the Economic and Social Council, building on its recent achievements, to help it 
fulfil the role ascribed to it in the Charter. 

• To strengthen the International Court of Justice, in order to ensure justice and the rule of law in inter¬ 
national affairs. 

• To encourage regular consultations and coordination among the principal organs of the United Nations 
in pursuit of their functions. 

• To ensure that the Organization is provided on a timely and predictable basis with the resources it needs 
to carry out its mandates. 

• To urge the Secretariat to make the best use of those resources, in accordance with clear rules and proce¬ 
dures agreed by the General Assembly, in the interests of all Member States, by adopting the best management 
practices and technologies available and by concentrating on those tasks that reflect the agreed priorities of 
Member States. 

• To promote adherence to the Convention on the Safety of United Nations and Associated Personnel. 

• To ensure greater policy coherence and better cooperation between the United Nations, its agencies, the 
Bretton Woods Institutions and the World Trade Organization, as well as other multilateral bodies, with a 
view to achieving a fully coordinated approach to the problems of peace and development. 

• To strengthen further cooperation between the United Nations and national parliaments through their 
world organization, the Inter-Parliamentary Union, in various fields, including peace and security, economic 
and social development, international law and human rights and democracy and gender issues. 

• To give greater opportunities to the private sector, non-governmental organizations and civil society, in 
general, to contribute to the realization of the Organization’s goals and programmes. 

31. We request the General Assembly to review on a regular basis the progress made in implementing the 
provisions of this Declaration, and ask the Secretary-General to issue periodic reports for consideration by the 
General Assembly and as a basis for further action. 

32. We solemnly reaffirm, on this historic occasion, that the United Nations is the indispensable common 
house of the entire human family, through which we will seek to realize our universal aspirations for peace, 
cooperation and development. We therefore pledge our unstinting support for these common objectives and 
our determination to achieve them. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: “Millennium Summit.” In Encyclopedia of the United Nations. Edited by John Allphin 
Moore, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. New York: Facts On File, Inc., 2002. Modern World History Online. Facts On 
File, Inc. www.fofweb.com 

Primary Source Citation: www.un.org/millennium/declaration/ares552e.htm 
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